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ESSAY  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE 


I.  The  history  of  empires  is  that  of  the  misery  of  man. 
The  history  of  knowledge  is  that  of  his  greatness  and  happi¬ 
ness.  If  a  host  of  considerations  make  this  last  order  of 
study  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher,  this  reflection 
.  should  make  it  dear  to  every  lover  of  humanity, 
r  "  II.  Would  that  so  consoling  a  truth  admitted  of  no  ex- 
1  ceptions.  But  alas,  man  peeps  out  even  in  the  scholar’s 
study;  even  there,  in  that  refuge  of  wisdom,  he  is  still  misled 
by  prejudice,  tom  by  passion,  and  debased  by  weakness. 

The  empire  of  fashion  is  founded  solely  upon  the  fickle¬ 
ness  of  man:  an  empire  whose  origin  is  so  frivolous  and 
whose  effects  are  so  fatal.  The  man  of  letters  dares  not 
shake  off  its  yoke,  and  if  reason  retards  his  defeat,  it  is 
but  to  render  it  the  more  disgraceful. 

Every  country  and  every  age  has  seen  some  branch  of 
learning  made  the  object  of  a  preference  often  unjust,  while 
other  studies  languished  in  a  neglect  equally  unreasonable. 
Thus,  metaphysics  and  logic  under  the  successors  of  Alex¬ 
ander,1  politics  and  eloquence  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 

1  This  was  the  century  of  philosophical  sects  who  fought  for  the  systems 
of  their  respective  masters  with  all  the  fury  of  theologians. 

“The  love  of  systems  of  philosophy  (says  M.  Fr^ret)  which  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  minds  after  Aristotle,  caused  the  Greeks  to  abandon  the  study  of 
nature  and  arrested  the  progress  of  their  philosophical  discoveries.  Subtle 
reasoning  took  the  place  of  experiment ;  the  exact  sciences,  geometry,  as¬ 
tronomy,  true  philosophy,  disappeared  almost  wholly.  Students  were  no 
longer  occupied  in  acquiring  new  knowledge,  but  in  marshalling  and  binding 
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republic,  history  and  poetry  in  the  Augustan  age,  grammar 
and  jurisprudence  under  the  Lower  Empire,  scholastic 
philosophy  during  the  thirteenth  century,  Belles-Lettres 
down  to  the  time  of  our  fathers,  have  excited  by  turns  the 
admiration  and  scorn  of  mankind.  Physics  and  mathe- 
matics  are  now  upon  the  throne.  They  see  their  sisters 
prostrate  before  them,  chained  to  their  car,  or  at  most  adorn¬ 
ing  their  triumph.  Perhaps  their  own  fall  is  not  far  distant. 

It  would  be  worthy  the  attention  of  a  man  of  ability  to 
trace  these  revolutions  in  religion,  in  government,  in  manners, 
which  have  successively  misled,  desolated,  and  corrupted 
mankind.  Let  him  beware  of  seeking  to  form  a  system, 
^  but  let  him  beware  equally  of  avoiding  one. 

III.  If  the  Greeks  had  not  become  slaves,  the  Romans 
would  have  remained  Barbarians.  Constantinople  fell  under 
the  sword  of  Mahomet.  The  Medicis  welcomed  the  ban¬ 
ished  Muses  and  encouraged  letters;  Erasmus  did  more, 
he  cultivated  them.  Homer  and  Cicero  found  their  way 
into  countries  unknown  to  Alexander  and  invincible  to  the 
Romans.  That  age  thought  it  ennobling  to  study  the 
ancients  and  to  admire  them ; 1  ours  finds  it  easier  to  ignore 
and  despise  them.  Both  were  doubtless  right. 

The  warrior  then  read  them  in  his  tent,  the  statesman 
studied  them  in  his  closet.  Even  that  sex  which,  content 


together  those  facts  which  they  thought  themselves  possessed  of  in  order  to 
form  systems.  It  is  thus  that  the  various  sects  were  formed :  the  best  minds 
were  frittered  away  upon  metaphysical  abstractions,  in  which  words  fre¬ 
quently  held  the  place  of  ideas;  and  that  logic  which  Aristotle  had  called 
the  instrument  of  the  mind,  became,  with  his  disciples,  their  principal  and 
almost  sole  object  of  study.  Life  was  entirely  spent  in  acquiring  the  art 
of  reasoning  in  order  never  to  reason,  or  only  upon  the  most  frivolous  sub¬ 
jects.”  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres,  vol.  vi. 

1  Turn  over  the  pages  of  the  Bibliothfeque  Latine  of  Fabricius,  the  best 
of  mere  compilers ;  you  will  there  find  that  within  the  space  of  forty  years 
after  the  discovery  of  printing  nearly  all  the  Latin  authors  had  been  printed, 
some  of  them  more  than  once.  The  taste  of  the  editors  did  not,  it  is 
true,  equal  their  zeal;  the  Augustan  historians  appeared  before  Livy,  and 
Aulus-Gellius  long  before  Virgil. 
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with  charm,  leaves  learning  to  us,  improved  on  the  example 
of  a  Delia  and  hoped  to  find  a  Tibullus  in  her  lover. 

Elizabeth  (that  name  means  everything  to  the  wise  man) 
learned  from  Herodotus  to  defend  the  rights  of  humanity 
against  a  new  Xerxes,  and  issuing  triumphant  from  the 
struggle,  saw  herself  celebrated  by  Aeschylus  with  the  con¬ 
querors  of  Salamis.1 

If  Christina  preferred  learning  to  the  government  of  a 
realm,  statesmen  may  despise  her,  philosophers  must  blame 
her,  but  men  of  letters  will  cherish  her  memory.  This 
queen  studied  the  ancients  and  pondered  their  interpreters ; 
die  distinguished  that  Saumaise,  who  merited  indeed  neither 
the  admiration  accorded  him  by  his  contemporaries  nor  the 
contempt  with  which  we  have  overwhelmed  him. 

IV.  Doubtless  she  carried  her  admiration  for  men  of 
letters  too  far.  Often  their  defender,  never  their  zealot, 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  manners  of  this 
class  were  often  coarse,  and  their  work  sometimes  trivial; 
that  their  minds  were  sunk  in  pedantry  in  commenting 
where  they  should  have  felt,  and  compiling  instead  of  reason- 
ing.  Their  readers  were  enlightened  enough  to  feel  the'"'^ 
utility  of  their  researches  but  not  sufficiently  rational  nor 
polished  to  realize  that  these  researches  should  have  been 
guided  by  the  torch  of  philosophy. 

V.  This  light  was  about  to  appear.  Descartes  was  not 
a  man  of  letters,  but  literature  owes  him  a  debt;  and  an 

1  iEschylus  wrote  a  tragedy  (The  Persians)  in  which  he  depicted  in 
the  most  vivid  colors  the  glory  of  the  Greeks  and  the  consternation  of  the 
Persians  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Vide  Theatre  of  the  Greeks  by  Pfcre 
Bmmay,  vol.  ii.  p.  iai,  etc. 

Let  us  listen  to  President  Hinault.  “This  Princess  was  extremely 
learned.  One  day  when  conversing  with  Calignon,  afterwards  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Navarre,  she  showed  him  a  Latin  translation  she  had  made  of  some 
of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  of  two  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes. 

She  permitted  him  to  make  a  copy  of  a  Greek  epigram  she  had  written  and 
she  asked  his  opinion  upon  certain  passages  of  Lycophron  which  she  held 
in  her  hand  at  the  moment  and  of  which  she  was  proposing  to  translate 
some  extracts.”  Chronolog.  Abrlg.  in  Quart.,  Paris,  175a. 
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enlightened  philosopher,1  who  inherited  his  system,  has  at¬ 
tained  to  solid  principles  of  true  criticism.  Le  Bossu, 
Boileau,  Rapin,  Brumoy,  taught  men  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  treasures  they  possessed.  One  of  these  societies, 
which  has  done  more  to  immortalize  Louis  XIV.  than  an 
ambition  often  pernicious  to  his  fellow-men,  was  already 
inaugurating  those  researches  in  which  are  united  accuracy 
of  mind,  amenity,  and  learning,  which  have  led  to  many  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  developed  what  is  hardly  less  admirable  than 
these  discoveries,  a  modest  and  scholarly  ignorance. 

If  men  reasoned  in  action  as  well  as  in  speech,  Belles-Lettres 
would  long  since  have  become  an  object  of  admiration  to  the 
crowd  and  of  esteem  to  the  wise. 

VI.  It  is  from  this  period  that  dates  the  beginning  of  their 
decline.  LeClerc,  to  whom  both  liberty  and  learning  are 
deeply  indebted,  was  already  lamenting  this  decadence  sixty 
years  ago.  But  it  was  in  the  famous  discussion  upon  the 
respective  merits  of  the  ancients  and  modems  that  they 
received  their  death-blow.  Never  was  there  a  combat  so 
unequal.  The  exact  logic  of  Terrasson,  the  subtle  philosophy 
of  Fontenelle,  the  elegant  and  felicitous  style  of  La  Motte, 
the  light  badinage  of  Ste.  Hyacinthe,  worked  together  to  reduce 
Homer  to  the  level  of  Chapelain.  Their  adversaries  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  these  arguments  save  insistence  on 
trifles,  some  indefinite  assertions  as  to  the  natural  superiority 
of  the  ancients,  a  mass  of  prejudice,  some  insults,  and  a  few 
quotations.  All  the  ridicule  fell  to  their  share  except  that 
portion  which  was  reflected  upon  the  ancients  whose  battle 
they  fought;  and  that  amiable  nation,  which  has  adopted, 
without  knowing  it,  the  maxim  of  my  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
makes  no  distinction  between  being  ridiculous  and  being  in 
the  wrong. 

Since  that  day  our  philosophers  have  expressed  surprise 
that  men  could  have  passed  their  entire  existence  in  collecting 

1  M.  LeClerc  in  his  excellent  Ars  Critica  and  in  several  others  of  his  works. 
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facts  and  words,  and  in  loading  their  memory  instead  of 
enlightening  their  minds.  Our  witlings  have  realized  what 
advantage  would  accrue  to  their  productions  from  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  their  readers,  and  have  accordingly  heaped  con¬ 
tempt  upon  the  andents  and  upon  those  who  continue  to 
study  them.1 

VIE.  I  should  like  to  follow  up  this  sketch  by  some  reflec¬ 
tions  which  may  determine  the  true  value  of  Belles-Lettres. 
The  instances  of  literary  great  men  prove  nothing.  Cassini 
before  calculating  the  course  of  the  planets  thought  to  read  ^ 
in  them  the  destinies  of  men.*  Nevertheless  when  these  in¬ 
stances  appear  numerous,  they  prepossess  us  before  examina-  . 
tion  and  confirm  our  prepossessions  afterwards.  For  wes/ 
feel  at  the  outset  that  a  genius  capable  of  reasoning,  a  keen 
and  brilliant  imagination,  would  find  no  pleasure  in  a  study 
which  was  a  mere  exercise  of  memory. 

Among  all  those  great  men  who  have  enlightened  the 
world,  several  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture,  many  have  cultivated  it,  none,  or  almost  none,  have 
despised  it. 

Antiquity  revealed  itself  without  a  veil  to  the  eyes  of  Grotius ; 
with  the  light  of  his  intellect  he  interpreted  the  sacred  oracles, 
he  fought  ignorance  and  superstition,  he  mitigated  the  horrors 
of  war. 

If  Descartes,  absorbed  in  his  philosophy,  despised  every 
study  which  did  not  relate  to  it,  Newton,  on  the  other  hand, 

1  Fontenelle  in  his  "Digression  upon  the  andents  and  elsewhere.”  v/’ 

The  name  of  Belles-Lettres  has  been  stripped  from  those  studies  to  which 
it  seemed  consecrated  by  long  usage,  and  that  of  Erudition  substituted. 
Our  literary  men  have  become  erudite .  The  Abb6  Massieu  qualified  this 
term  as  a  neologism  in  1721.  Would  he  change  his  tone  at  present?  It 
would  ill  become  a  foreigner  to  attempt  to  decide  such  a  question.  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  rights  of  great  authors  over  their  languages,  but  I  could  wish  that 
after  acknowledging  that  a  man  of  erudition  may  possess  taste,  penetration, 
and  acuteness  of  mind,  they  would  not  proceed  to  lavish  this  term  on  a  servile 
admirer  of  the  ancients,  the  more  blind  in  that  he  is  able  to  see  everything 
in  them  except  their  grace  and  beauty. 

*  Fontenelle  in  his  Eulogy,  Voltaire,  vol.  xviL 
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did  not  disdain  to  construct  a  new  system  of  chronology  which 
has  had  its  partisans  and  numerous  admirers. 

Gassendi,  the  most  eminent  philosopher  among  men  of 
letters,  and  the  best  literary  man  among  philosophers,  ex¬ 
plained  Epicurus  as  a  critic  and  defended  him  as  a  physicist. 
Leibnitz  passed  from  his  vast  researches  into  history,  to  the 
study  of  the  infinitely  little ;  and  if  his  edition  of  Martianus 
Capella  had  appeared,  his  example  would  have  justified  men 
of  letters  while  his  intellect  would  have  enlightened  them. 
The  Dictionary  of  Bayle  will  be  an  eternal  monument  to  the 
power  and  fecundity  of  erudition  combined  with  genius. 

VIII.  If  we  direct  our  attention  now  to  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  exclusively,  or  almost  so,  to  literary 
work,  true  connoisseurs  will  always  be  able  to  distinguish  and 
appreciate  the  broad  and  delicate  mind  of  Erasmus,  the 
accuracy  of  Casaubon  and  of  Gerard  Vossius,  the  vivacity  of 
Lipsius,  the  taste  and  penetration  of  Tanneguy-le-Ffevre,  the 
resources  and  fecundity  of  Isaac  Vossius,  the  bold  penetration 
of  Bentley,  the  amenity  of  Massieu  and  Fraguier,  the  solid 
and  enlightened  criticism  of  Sallier,  the  profound  philosophi¬ 
cal  minds  of  LeClerc  and  Fr&et.  They  will  not  confound 
these  great  men  with  mere  compilers  such  as  a  Gruter,  a  Sau- 
maise,  a  Masson,  and  hosts  of  others  who  are  useful  indeed 
through  their  labors  but  who  never  win  our  admiration,  rarely 
appeal  to  our  taste,  and  merely  exact  our  esteem. 

IX.  The  ancient  writers  have  left  perfect  models  for  those 
who  dare  to  follow  in  their  steps,  and  to  their  readers  they 
offer  eternal  principles  of  taste,  while  charming  their  leisure 
with  the  study  of  those  priceless  works  wherein  truth  shows 
itself  adorned  with  all  the  treasures  of  imagination. 

Poets  and  orators  must  paint  nature;  the  whole  universe 
may  furnish  their  colors,  but  amidst  this  endless  variety  the 
images  they  employ  must  be  drawn  from  three  sources :  man, 
nature,  and  art. 

Images  of  the  first  order,  the  picture  of  man,  his  greatness, 
his  littleness,  his  passions,  his  vicissitudes,  are  those  which 
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most  surely  lead  a  writer  to  immortality.  Each  time  that  we 
read  Euripides  or  Terence,  we  discover  new  beauties,  yet  it 
is  not  to  the  often  defective  plan  of  their  work,  nor  to  the 
veiled  refinements  of  their  pleasing  simplicity,  that  these  poets 
owe  their  fame.  The  heart  recognizes  itself  in  their  true 
and  artless  pictures  and  finds  pleasure  in  the  recognition. 

Nature,  vast  though  she  be,  has  furnished  few  images  to 
the  poets.  Limited  by  their  subject  or  by  man’s  prejudices 
to  the  outward  shell,  they  have  been  able  to  paint  only  the 
varied  succession  of  the  seasons,  a  storm-tossed  sea  or  April’s^ 
zephyrs  breathing  joy  and  love.  The  genius  of  a  few  poets 
has  speedily  exhausted  these  pictures. 

X.  Art  remained  to  them ;  by  art  I  mean  all  by  which  men 
have  adorned  or  disfigured  nature  —  religion,  government, 
customs.  All  poets  have  used  these  as  imagery  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  were  right  in  so  doing.  Their  fellow- 
countrymen  and  contemporaries  listened  to  them  gladly,  and 
perused  them  with  pleasure. 

They  rejoiced  to  find  in  the  works  of  the  great  men  of  their 
nation,  all  that  had  rendered  their  ancestors  respectable,  all 
that  they  regarded  as  sacred,  all  that  they  had  practised  as 
useful  arts. 

XI.  The  manners  of  the  ancients  were  more  favorable  to 
poetry  than  ours;  this  is  in  itself  a  strong  presumption  that 
they  surpassed  us  in  that  art.  In  proportion  as  the  arts 
perfected  themselves,  the  means  they  employed  became 
simpler.  In  war,  in  politics,  in  religion,  the  greatest  effects 
have  been  produced  by  the  simplest  means.  Doubtless  the 
Maurices  and  the  Cumberlands 1  understood  the  art  of  war 
better  than  the  Achilles  and  the  A  jaxes :  — 

1 1  have  not  sought  to  flatter  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose 
birth  and  rank  I  respect  infinitely  without  venturing  to  weigh  his  military 
talents.  Those  who  recall  that  the  verses  quoted  axe  from  a  poem  on  the 
Battle  of  Fontenoy  will  realize  that  it  is  M.  de  Voltaire,  rather  than  I, 
who  is  speaking.  But  I  do  not  consider  the  warning  unnecessary.  Clever 
men  have  made  this  mistake. 
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“  Never  like  these  upon  Seaman dre’s  shores, 

Beneath  those  vaunted  walls  by  Pyrrhus  burned. 

Appeared  the  heroes  mounted  on  their  cars 
Who  in  disorder  fought  and  scoured  the  field.” 1 

And  yet,  are  the  battles  of  the  French  poet  as  diversified  as 
those  of  the  Greek?  Are  his  heroes  as  interesting?  All 
those  single  combats  between  the  chiefs,  those  pathetic  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  dying,  those  unexpected  encounters,  show 
indeed  the  infancy  of  art,  but  give  to  the  poet  the  opportunity 
for  making  his  heroes  known  to  us  and  for  interesting  us 
in  their  fate.  In  our  day,  armies  are  only  vast  machines, 
set  in  motion  by  the  will  of  the  general.  The  Muse  declines 
to  describe  their  manoeuvres;  she  dares  not  penetrate  that 
whirlwind  of  dust  and  smoke  which  hides  from  her  eyes  hero 
and  coward,  soldier  and  leader. 

XII.  The  ancient  republics  of  Greece  were  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  good  government.  The  people  assembled 
in  tumult  to  decide,  rather  than  to  deliberate.  Their  factions 

-/were  furious  and  eternal,  their  seditions  frequent  and  terrible, 
their  brightest  days  clouded  by  distrust,  envy,  and  confusion. 
Their  citizens  were  unhappy ;  but  their  poets,  whose  imagina¬ 
tions  were  kindled  by  these  frightful  scenes,  painted  them  as 
they  felt  them. 

The  tranquil  administration  of  the  laws,  those  salutary 
edicts  which,  emanating  from  the  cabinet  of  a  ruler  or  from  a 
select  council  chamber,  spread  happiness  among  an  entire 
people,  excite  in  a  poet  merely  admiration,  that  coldest  of  all 
.  emotions. 

XIII.  Ancient  mythology,  which  animated  all  nature,  ex¬ 
tended  its  influence  over  the  pen  of  the  poet.  Inspired  by 
the  muse,  he  sang  the  attributes,  adventures,  and  misfortunes 
of  the  gods.  The  Infinite  Being  whom  religion  and  philoso¬ 
phy  have  taught  us  to  know  is  above  such  strains;  with  re¬ 
spect  to  His  Majesty  even  the  sublime  becomes  puerile. 

1  Voltaire's  Works,  vol.  ii 
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The  Flat  of  Moses  impresses  us,1  but  reason  is  unable  to  fol¬ 
low  the  workings  of  a  Divinity  who  sets  in  motion,  without 
effort  and  without  instruments,  myriads  of  worlds ;  and  our 
imagination  takes  no  pleasure  in  beholding  Milton’s  devils 
contending  for  two  days  against  the  armies  of  the  Omnipo¬ 
tent.*  The  ancients  were  aware  of  their  advantages,  and 
made  a  successful  use  of  them.  Those  masterpieces  which 
we  admire  are  the  best  proof  of  this. 

XIV.  But  we,  bom  under  another  sky  and  in  another  age,*'/' 
must  of  necessity  lose  all  these  beauties  for  lack  of  power  to 
place  ourselves  at  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  A  detailed  acquaintance  with  their  epoch  is  the^ 
only  means  which  can  bring  this  about.  A  few  superficial 
notions,  some  information  drawn  at  need  from  the  com¬ 
mentators,  would  enable  us  to  grasp  only  the  most  obvious 
and  apparent  beauties ;  all  the  delicate  charm  of  their  work 
would  escape  us,  and  we  should  regard  their  contemporaries 
as  beings  devoid  of  taste  for  having  lavished  eulogies  upon 
them,  of  which  our  ignorance  prevents  us  from  perceiving  the 
truth. 

Knowledge  of  antiquity :  this  is  our  true  commentary ;  but 
what  is  more  necessary  still,  is  a  certain  temper  of  mind  which 
results  therefrom,  a  temper  of  mind  which  not  only  enables 
us  to  understand  the  past — but  familiarises  us  with  it,  and 
allows  us  to  see  it  with  the  eyes  of  the  ancients.  The  famous 
example  of  Perrault  will  make  what  I  mean  more  evident. 
The  coarseness  of  the  heroic  age  shocked  this  Parisian ;  in 

1  Vide  the  poems  of  Huet  and  Desprdaux  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  latter’s  works. 

*  The  golden  compass  with  which  the  Creator  measures  the  universe 
amazes  us  in  Milton.  But,  though  with  him  it  may  be  puerile,  with  Homer 
it  would  have  been  sublime.  Our  philosophical  conceptions  of  the  Deity 
are  destructive  of  art.  The  very  ornaments  which  would  have  adorned  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  are  disfiguring  here.  The  splendid  genius  of  Milton 
was  hampered  by  his  religious  system  and  never  appears  so  great  as  when 
temporarily  freed  therefrom,  while  on  the  other  hand,  Propertius,  a  cold  and 
feeble  rhetorician,  owes  his  fame  entirely  to  the  smiling  setting  of  his 
mythology. 
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vain  did  Boileau  demonstrate  to  him  that  Homer  wished  to 
paint  and  must  paint  Greeks  and  not  Frenchmen ;  his  mind 
was  convinced  without  being  persuaded.1  A  classic  taste 
(I  mean  in  conventional  matters)  would  have  enlightened 
him  more  than  all  the  lectures  of  his  adversary. 

XV.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  reason  authorised  these 
artificial  images ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  at  the  tribunal  of 

Vtame,  the  decision  would  be  the  same.  We  all  love  fame, 
but  nothing  differs  more  than  the  nature  and  degree  of  this 
feeling.  One  writer  cares  only  for  the  praise  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  death  puts  an  end  alike  to  his  hopes  and  fears ;  he 
is  content  that  the  tomb  which  covers  his  body  should  hide  his 
name  also.  Such  a  man  can  without  scruple  employ  those 
images  familiar  to  the  only  judges  whose  favourable  verdict  he 
seeks. 

V  Another  writer  bequeaths  his  name  to  the  remotest  pos¬ 
terity.2  He  takes  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  a  thousand 
years  after  his  death,  the  Hindu  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Laplander  amidst  his  snows,  will  read  his  works  and  envy 
the  country  and  age  which  saw  his  birth. 

y  He  who  writes  for  all  mankind  should  draw  his  imagery 
only  from  sources  common  to  all,  from  the  human  heart  and 
the  spectacle  of  nature.  Vanity  alone  can  induce  him  to 
overstep  these  limits.  He  may  persuade  himself  that  the 
beauty  of  his  writings  will  always  secure  to  him  pundits  who 
will  seek  to  explain  him  and  will  admire  him  the  more  because 
of  their  explanation. 

XVI.  Not  the  character  of  the  author  alone  but  also  that 
of  his  work  influences  his  conduct  in  this  respect.  Lofty 
poetry,  such  as  the  epic,  the  tragedy,  and  the  ode,  more  rarely 
borrows  its  images  from  everyday  life  than  do  comedy  or 
satire,  because  the  former  paints  the  passions,  while  the  latter 
sketch  manners. 

1  Vide  the  Remarks  of  M.  Dcsprgaux  on  Longinues. 

1  Vide  the  Life  of  Bacon  by  Mallet. 
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Horace  and  Plautus  are  well-nigh  unintelligible  to  one  who 
has  not  learnt  to  live  and  think  like  the  Roman  populace. 
The  rival  of  Plautus,  the  elegant  Terence,  is  more  easily 
understood,  because  he  sacrifices  wit  to  good  taste,  while 
Plautus  has  made  propriety  subservient  to  wit.  Terence 
imagined  that  he  was  painting  the  Athenians.  Everything 
in  his  plays  is  Greek  except  the  language.  Plautus  knew 
that  he  was  addressing  Romans,  and  we  find  in  his  scenes, 
whether  laid  in  Thebes,  Athens,  or  Calydon,  the  manners, 
the  laws,  and  even  the  buildings  of  Rome. 

XVH.  In  the  heroic  poets,  manners,  although  they  do  not 
form  the  centre  of  their  picture,  often  adorn  the  background. 
It  is  impossible  to  feel  the  plan,  the  art,  and  the  details  in 
Virgil,  unless  one  knows  thoroughly  the  history,  laws,  and 
religion  of  the  Romans,  the  geography  of  Italy,  tire  character 
of  Augustus,  and  the  singular  and  unique  relations  of  this 
prince  to  his  senate  and  his  people.  Nothing  could  be  more 
striking  nor  more  interesting  for  this  people  than  the  con¬ 
trast  between  Rome  roofed  with  thatch  and  containing  three 
thousand  citizens  within  her  walls,  and  this  same  Rome, 
capital  of  the  universe,  whose  houses  were  palaces,  its  citizens 
princes,  and  its  provinces,  empires. 

Since  Florus  could  grasp  this  contrast,  we  may  believe 
that  Virgil  did  not  fail  in  depicting  it.  He  paints  with  the 
brush  of  a  great  master.  Evander  conducts  his  guest  through 
the  village,  where  everything,  even  its  monarch,  breathes  an 
air  of  rusticity.  He  explains  its  antiquities,  and  the  poet 
skilfully  allows  us  to  perceive  to  what  a  fate  this  village,  this 
future  capital,  hidden  among  brambles,  is  destined. 

How  vivid  is  the  scene  1  How  this  contrast  speaks  to  a 
man  familiar  with  antiquity  I  How  insipid  it  is  in  the  eyes 
of  one  who  brings  to  the  perusal  of  Virgil  no  preparation 
beyond  natural  taste,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
language. 

XVHI.  The  more  conversant  one  is  with  antiquity,  the 
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more  one  admires  the  art  of  the  poet  His  subject  was  almost 
petty;  the  flight  of  a  band  of  exiles,  the  combat  between  a 
few  villagers,  the  erection  of  a  poor  hut — such  are  the  vaunted 
labours  of  pious  A£neas.  But  the  poet  has  ennobled  them  and 
at  the  same  time  heightened  their  interest.  By  an  illusion, 
too  delicate  not  to  escape  the  ordinary  reader,  too  felicitous 
not  to  please  good  judges,  he  embellishes  the  manners  of  the 
heroic  age,  and  embellishes  without  disguising  them.1 

The  herdsman  Latinus  and  the  seditious  Hermes  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  powerful  monarchs.  All  Italy  trembles  for  its 
liberty;  ASneas  triumphs  over  men  and  gods.  Virgil,  more¬ 
over,  has  the  art  of  making  all  the  Roman  glory  reflect  back¬ 
ward  upon  the  Trojans.  The  founder  of  Rome  supersedes 
that  of  Lavinium;  a  fire  is  kindled  which  will  soon  make  the 
whole  earth  blaze.  ASneas  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres¬ 
sion)  contains  the  germ  of  all  his  descendants.  Besieged  in 
his  camp,  he  recalls  Caesar  at  Alesia,  and  our  admiration  is 
not  divided. 

Never  did  Virgil  employ  this  art  better  than  when,  on 
descending  with  his  hero  into  the  infernal  regions,  his  imagi¬ 
nation  seems  to  be  emancipated  from  all  art.  He  creates  no 
new  or  fantastic  beings :  Romulus  and  Brutus,  Sdpio  and 
Caesar,  are  shown  here  such  as  Rome  admired  and  feared 
them. 

XIX.  We  read  the  Georgies  with  that  keen  gusto  which  we 
owe  to  the  beautiful,  and  with  that  sense  of  delight  which  the 
amenity  of  the  subject  inspires  in  every  rational  and  feeling 

1  Nothing  is  more  difficult  for  a  writer  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  luxury 
than  to  depict  simple  manners  without  vulgarising  them.  Read  the  Epistle 
of  Penelope  in  Ovid  and  you  will  be  revolted  by  that  same  rusticity  which 
charms  you  in  Homer.  Read  Mile,  de  Scud 67  and  you  will  be  disagreeably 
surprised  by  finding  at  the  Court  of  Tamyris  all  the  splendours  of  that  of  Louis 
XIV.  One  must  be  accustomed  to  these  manners  to  seize  their  tone.  Re¬ 
flection  has  supplied  the  place  of  experience  with  Virgil  and  perhaps  with 
Flnekrn.  They  recognised  that  it  was  necessary  to  soften  the  picture  in 
order  to  spare  the  fastidiousness  of  their  readers,  but  that  they  should  shock 
that  very  fastidiousness  by  too  much  ornament. 
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soul.  Our  admiration  might  indeed  be  still  further  height¬ 
ened  if  we  could  discover  in  their  author  an  aim  as  lofty  as 
their  execution  is  perfect.  I  still  draw  my  example  from 
Virgil. 

His  beautiful  verses  and  the  precepts  of  his  friend  Horace 
determined  the  taste  of  the  Romans  and  may  continue  to  in¬ 
struct  the  most  remote  posterity.  But  in  order  to  develop  my 
theory  as  to  the  Georgies,  I  must  go  back  still  further. 

XX.  The  first  Romans  fought  for  glory  and  for  their 
country.  After  the  siege  of  Veii  they  received  a  modest 
pay,  and  sometimes  rewards  after  a  triumph,  but  these  they 
received  as  a  favour  and  not  as  their  just  dues.  The  war 
over,  each  soldier  became  a  citizen  once  more,  retired  to  his 
hut,  and  hung  up  his  useless  armour,  ready  to  resume  it 
at  the  first  signal. 

When  Sylla  restored  tranquillity  to  the  republic,  all  this 
had  greatly  changed.  Over  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
accustomed  to  luxury  and  carnage,  without  wealth,  without 
a  country,  and  without  principles,  exacted  compensation.  If 
the  dictator  had  given  it  to  diem  in  money  according  to  the 
rate  of  pay  afterwards  fixed  by  Augustus,  it  would  have  cost 
him  more  than  thirty-two  millions  of  our  money,  an  immense 
sum  in  the  most  prosperous  times,  but  then  far  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  republic.  Sylla  pursued  a  course  which 
necessity  and  his  private  interest,  rather  than  the  good  of  the 
state,  dictated  to  him:  he  bestowed  land  on  his  soldiers. 
Forty-seven  legions  were  dispersed  throughout  Italy;  twenty- 
four  military  colonies  were  founded,  —  a  ruinous  expedient, 
for  if  these  soldiers  were  mixed  with  the  inhabitants,  they  left 
their  several  dwelling-places  to  rejoin  each  other ;  and  if  they 
were  left  in  a  body,  the  first  fomenter  of  sedition  found  an 
army  ready  to  his  hand.  These  old  warriors,  weary  of  repose 
and  considering  it  beneath  them  to  purchase  with  labour  what 
need  only  cost  blood,  dissipated  their  new  wealth  in  debauch¬ 
eries,  and  placing  all  their  hopes  in  a  civil  war,  they  fur¬ 
nished  powerful  aid  to  the  designs  of  Catiline.  Augustus, 
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finding  himself  in  similar  straits,  adopted  the  same  plan,  and 
was  in  dread  of  the  same  results. 

Unhappy  Italy  was  still  smouldering  “  with  the  flames  which 
her  dying  liberty  rekindled.”  These  hardy  veterans  had  pur¬ 
chased  their  possessions  only  by  a  bloody  war,  and  their 
frequent  acts  of  violence  showed  that  they  were  still  in  arms. 

XXI.  What  could  be  more  congenial  to  the  mild  policy 
of  Augustus  than  to  employ  the  harmonious  strains  of  his 
poet-friend  to  reconcile  these  veterans  to  their  new  condition? 
Accordingly  he  counselled  him  to  begin  that  work :  — 

Da  facQem  cursum,  atque  audadbus  annu|  csptis 
Ignarosque  vise  mecum  miseratus  agrestes, 

Ingredere;  et  votis  jam  nunc  assuesce  vacari.' 

Agriculture  had,  however,  been  celebrated  by  over  fifty 
Greek  writers ;  the  books  of  Cato  and  Varro  were  safer,  more 
detailed,  and  more  accurate  guides  than  any  poet  could  be. 
But  it  was  more  important  to  inspire  the  soldiers  with  a  taste 
for  country  life  than  to  instruct  them  in  agriculture.  Hence  all 
those  touching  descriptions  of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  the 
rustic,  his  games,  his  fireside,  his  delightful  retirement,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  frivolous  pleasures  of  the  world  and  its  still 
more  frivolous  pursuits. 

This  picture  offers  those  lively  and  unexpected  touches, 
those  subtle,  happy  turns,  revealing  in  Virgil  a  genius  for 
satire  which  his  lofty  views  and  kindness  of  heart  alone 
prevented  his  cultivating. 

What  veteran  would  fail  to  recognise  himself  in  the  old 
Corycian  ?  Accustomed  like  them  to  arms  from  his  youth, 
he  had  found  happiness  at  last  in  a  wilderness  which  his 
labours  had  transformed  into  a  scene  of  enchantment.  The 
Italian,  weary  of  a  life  passed  amid  well-founded  fears, 
deplored  with  Virgil  the  miseries  of  the  age  and  pitied  his 
prince  who  saw  himself  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  his 
veterans, 


1  Virgil,  Georgies,  bk.  i.  v.  40. 
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Ut  cum  carceribus  sese  effudAre  quadrigae 
Addunt  in  spadum,  et  frustra  retinacula  tendens 
Fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas,1 

and  therefore  returned  to  his  labours,  cheered  by  the  hope  of 
a  new  Age  of  Gold. 

XXII.  For  those  who  adopt  my  theory,  Virgil  is  no  longer 
a  mere  writer  describing  rustic  toils,  he  is  a  new  Orpheus 
who  wields  his  lyre  to  win  savages  from  their  ferocity  and 
unite  them  beneath  the  bonds  of  custom  and  law. 

His  poem  brought  about  this  miracle.  The  veterans 
became  gradually  accustomed  to  tranquillity.  They  passed 
in  peace  the  three  years  which  elapsed  before  Augustus 
succeeded  in  establishing,  not  without  difficulty,  a  military 
treasury  out  of  which  to  pay  them  in  silver. 

XXIII.  Aristotle,  who  carried  light  into  the  darkest  re¬ 
cesses  of  nature  and  art,  is  the  father  of  criticism.  Time, 
whose  slow  but  sure  justice  finally  sets  truth  in  the  place  of 
error,  has  destroyed  the  statues  raised  to  him  as  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  but  has  confirmed  his  judgments  as  a  critic. 

Destitute  of  scientific  observations,  he  has  often  given  us 
fancies  for  facts.  But  formed  in  the  school  of  Plato,  nourished 
upon  the  writings  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Thucydides,  he  has  drawn  his  critical  laws  from  the  nature 
of  things  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  He 
has  illustrated  them  by  examples  from  the  greatest  models. 

Two  thousand  years  have  passed  since  Aristotle.  The 
critics  have  perfected  their  art,  but  are  still  far  from  being 
agreed  as  to  the  object  of  their  researches.  The  Le  Clercs, 
the  Cousins,  the  Desmaiseaux,  the  De  Sainte-Marthes  offer 
us  various  definitions.  For  my  part,  I  believe  them  all  to 
be  either  partial  or  arbitrary.  Criticism  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  art  of  judging  writings  and  writers,  what  they  have  said, 
if  they  have  said  it  well,  and  if  they  have  said  it  truly.1  From 

1  Virgil,  Georgies,  bk.  i.  ▼.  51a. 

*  This  refers  to  the  truth  of  their  testimony,  not  of  their  opinions.  This 
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the  first  of  these  three  branches  of  the  subject  are  derived 
grammar,  the  knowledge  of  languages  and  of  MSS.,  the 
detection  of  supposititious  works,  the  restoration  of  corrupt 
passages.  From  the  second  are  evolved  the  whole  theory  of 
poetry  and  eloquence,  while  the  third  opens  an  immense 
field,  the  examination  and  criticism  of  facts.  We  could, 
therefore,  divide  the  tribe  of  critics  into  grammarians,  rhetori¬ 
cians,  and  historians.  The  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  first 
class  have  injured,  not  only  their  own  work,  but  that  of  their 
fellow-critics. 

XXIV.  All  that  men  have  been,  all  that  genius  has  created, 
all  that  reason  has  weighed,  all  that  labour  has  accumulated : 
this  is  the  department  of  criticism.  Accuracy  of  mind,  deli- 

_/cacy,  penetration,  all  are  necessary  for  exercising  it  worthily. 
I  follow  the  man-of -letters  into  his  study,  I  see  him  surrounded 
by  the  productions  of  all  ages,  with  which  his  library  is  filled, 
and  his  mind  enlightened  without  being  burdened.  He 
casts  his  glance  in  all  directions;  the  author  the  most  re¬ 
motely  connected  with  the  work  of  the  moment  is  not  for¬ 
gotten,  for  a  flash  of  light  might  come  from  him  which  would 
confirm  the  critic’s  theory  or  shake  his  hypothesis.  Here 
ends  the  work  of  the  scholar.  The  philosopher  of  to-day  is 
satisfied  with  this  and  praises  the  memory  of  the  compiler. 
The  critic  himself  is  sometimes  duped  so  far  as  to  mistake 
the  materials  for  the  edifice. 

XXV.  But  the  true  critic  realises  that  his  task  is  as  yet 

y  only  begun ;  he  weighs,  he  combines,  he  doubts,  he  decides. 

Exact  and  impartial,  he  surrenders  only  to  reason  or  to 
authority,  which  is  the  reason  of  facts.*  The  most  respected 
name  must  give  way  at  times  before  the  testimony  of  writers 
to  whom  circumstances  alone  have  given  a  temporary  weight. 
Prompt  and  fertile  in  resource,  but  without  false  subtlety, 

last  species  of  truth  belongs  rather  to  the  department  of  logic  than  to  that  of 
criticism. 

1  That  is  to  say,  authority  combined  with  experience. 
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he  dares  to  sacrifice  the  most  brilliant  of  specious  hypothesis,^ 
and  does  not  offer  his  own  conjectures  as  the  language  of  his 
master. 

The  friend  of  truth,  he  seeks  the  class  of  proofs  suitable  to 
his  subject,  and  contents  himself  with  these.  He  does  not 
sweep  the  scythe  of  analysis  over  those  delicate  beauties 
which  fade  beneath  the  lightest  touch ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
not  satisfied  with  a  sterile  admiration,  he  dives  into  the  inmost 
recess  of  the  human  heart  to  account  for  his  delights  and  his 
distastes.  Modest  and  sensible,  he  does  not  display  his  con¬ 
jectures  as  truths,  his  deductions  as  facts,  nor  his  probabilities 
as  demonstrations. 

XXVI.  It  has  been  said  that  geometry  is  sound  logic,  ^ 
thereby  giving  it  high  praise,  for  it  is  more  glorious  for  the 
sciences  to  develop  and  perfect  man  than  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  the  universe.  May  not  criticism  share  this'''' 
title?  It  has  even  one  advantage  over  geometry,  which  is^ 
concerned  only  with  demonstrations  which  it  finds  within 
itself,  while  criticism  weighs  various  degrees  of  probability. 

It  is  by  comparing  these  that  we  daily  regulate  our  actions 
and  often  decide  our  fate.  Let  us  attempt  to  weigh  certain 
critical  probabilities. 

XXVII.  Our  century,  which  believes  itself  destined  to  alter 
laws  of  every  kind,  has  given  birth  to  an  historic  Pyrrhonism 
at  once  useful  and  dangerous.  M.  de  Pouilly,  a  brilliant 
but  superficial  scholar,  who  quoted  more  than  he  read,  has 
cast  doubts  on  our  certitude1  in  regard  to  the  first  five  centuries 
of  Roman  history;  but  his  imagination,  little  suited  to  such 
researches,  soon  yielded  to  the  erudition  and  critical  power 
of  M.  Fr^ret  and  the  Abb£  Sallier.  M.  de  Beaufort  revived 
this  controversy  later,  and  Roman  history  suffered  severely 

1 A  clear  definition  of  this  certitude  about  which  they  were  disputing 
might  have  abridged  the  controversy.  It  is  historical  certitude,  but  this 
varies  from  century  to  century.  I  believe  on  the  whole  in  the  existence  and 
deeds  of  Charlemagne,  but  not  with  the  same  degree  of  certitude  as  to  the 
exploits  of  Henry  IV. 
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at  the  hands  of  a  writer  who  knew  both  how  to  doubt  and  how 
to  decide. 

XXVIII.  A  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians 
became  in  his  hands  an  overwhelming  argument.  This 
treaty  is  found  in  Polybius,  an  accurate  and  enlightened 
historian.  The  original  was  preserved  in  Rome  in  his  day, 
and  yet  this  historic  document  contradicts  all  the  historians 
of  the  period.  L.  Brutus  and  M.  Horatius  appear  in  it  as 
exercising  the  consulship  together,  although  Horatius  did 
not  hold  this  office  until  after  the  death  of  Brutus.  It  refers 
to  people  as  Roman  subjects  who  were  still  only  allies,  and 
speaks  of  the  navy  of  a  people  which  did  not  construct  its 
first  ships  until  the  first  Punic  War,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  consulship  of  Brutus.  What  fatal  conclusions 
may  not  be  drawn  from  these  contradictions,  all  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  historians. 

XXIX.  These  arguments  having  greatly  embarrassed  the 
opponents  of  M.  de  Beaufort,  they  proceeded  to  cast  doubts 
upon  the  authenticity  of  this  original  document  or  else  to 
advance  its  date. 

Let  us  attempt  by  a  plausible  explanation  to  conciliate 
document  and  historians.  Let  us  first  separate  the  date  from 
the  body  of  the  treaty ;  the  latter  is  of  the  time  of  Brutus,  the 
former  was  inserted  by  Polybius  or  one  of  his  Roman  anti¬ 
quarians.  The  names  of  the  Consuls  never  appeared  in 
solemn  treaties,  in  the  jcedera  consecrated  by  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  only  the  ministers  of  that  religion,  the  fetial  priests, 
signed  them ;  and  this  circumstance  distinguished  the  jxdera 
and  the  sponsiones.  We  owe  this  detail  to  Livy;  it  disposes 
of  one  difficulty.  The  antiquarians  mistook  these  jetiales 
for  Consuls;  but  without  reflecting  on  this  mistake,  these 
antiquarians,  whom  nothing  compelled  to  accuracy  in  ex¬ 
plaining  public  documents,  marked  the  year  of  the  flight  of 
the  kings  by  the  famous  names  of  the  founder  of  liberty  and 
that  of  the  capitol.  It  mattered  little  to  them  to  ascertain 
whether  they  held  the  consulship  together. 
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XXX.  The  people  of  Ardea,  of  Antium,  and  of  Terradna 
were  never  subject  to  the  Romans,  or  if  they  were,  his¬ 
torians  have  given  us  a  very  false  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
republic.  Let  us  transport  ourselves  then  to  the  age  of 
Brutus  and  draw  from  the  policy  of  the  Romans  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “  ally,”  widely  different  from  ours.  Rome, 
although  the  last  colony  of  the  Latins,  early  planned  to  unite 
that  whole  nation  under  her  laws.  Her  discipline,  her  heroes, 
and  her  victories  soon  acquired  for  her  a  marked  superiority. 
Proud  but  politic,  she  used  this  superiority  with  a  wisdom 
worthy  of  her  good  fortune.  She  comprehended  that  cities, 
but  half-subdued,  would  arrest  the  advance  of  her  armies, 
exhaust  the  treasury,  and  corrupt  the  customs  of  the  republic. 
Under  the  more  specious  name  of  allies,  therefore,  she  was 
able  to  make  her  yoke  easy  to  the  vanquished.  The  latter 
consented  gladly  to  recognise  Rome  as  the  capital  of  the  Latin 
nation  and  to  furnish  her  with  a  body  of  troops  in  all  her 
wars.  The  republic  owed  them  a  protection,  the  sign  of  its 
sovereignty,  which  cost  them  dear.  These  people,  called 
allies  of  Rome,  soon  perceived  that  they  were  slaves. 

XXXI.  This  explanation  diminishes  the  difficulty  but  does 
not  dispel  it.  'T irqicooi,  the  expression  of  which  Polybius 
makes  use,  signifies  subjects  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ; 
this  point  I  will  not  contest.  But  we  possess  only  a  translation 
of  this  treaty,  and  if  we  accord  it  a  conditional  confidence  for 
the  substance  of  the  affair,  we  can  conclude  nothing  from  its 
expressions  taken  literally.  The  connection  of  ideas  is  so 
arbitrary,  the  shades  of  meaning  are  so  delicate,  the  languages 
so  different,  that  the  most  skilful  translator  might  search  for 
equivalent  expressions  and  find  only  similar  ones.  The 
language  of  the  treaty  being  ancient,  Polybius  trusted  to  the 
Roman  antiquarians;  national  vanity  enlarged  objects  in 
their  eyes;  fcederali  does  not  mean  equal  allies,  they  said; 
let  us  translate  it  subjects. 

XXXII.  The  Roman  navy  still  embarrasses  our  critics. 
Polybius  assures  us  that  the  fleet  of  Duilius  was  their  first 
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attempt  in  this  direction.  Very  well,  Polybius  is  mistaken, 
since  he  contradicts  himself ;  this  is  my  conclusion  I  But  even 
admitting  his  narrative,  Roman  history  does  not  necessarily 
crumble  away.  We  have  an  hypothesis  which  explains  this 
phenomenon  in  a  reasonable  manner,  and  that  is  all  one  can 
ask  of  an  hypothesis. 

Tarquin  oppresses  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  appropriates 
all  the  booty ;  the  people  become  disgusted  with  the  militia, 
they  equip  small  ships  for  short  voyages.  The  young  re¬ 
public  protects  them,  but  puts  a  curb  on  their  depredations 
by  this  treaty.  Continual  wars,  with  the  pay  afforded  to  the 
land  forces,  gradually  caused  this  navy  to  be  neglected  and  in 
the  course  of  a  century  or  two  forgotten  as  if  it  had  never 
existed.1 

XXXIII.  Polybius  may  have  spoken  in  general  terms. 
Moreover  the  first  navy  of  the  Romans  could  only  have  been 
composed  of  galleys  of  fifty  oars.  Gelon  and  Hiero  constructed 
much  larger  vessels.  The  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  imi¬ 
tated  them ;  and  in  the  first  Punic  War,  the  Romans  launched 
those  galleys  of  three  or  four  rows  of  oars  which  still  amaze 
our  antiquarians  and  mechanicians.  This  armament  was 
calculated  to  make  their  crude  early  essay  forgotten.* 

XXXIV.  I  have  taken  pleasure  in  defending  a  useful  and 
interesting  episode  in  history,  but  my  chief  object  has  been  to 
show  how  delicate  are  these  critical  discussions  in  which  it 
is  not  merely  necessary  to  grasp  the  demonstration,  but  to 
compare  the  weight  of  opposing  probabilities,  and  to  show  how 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  most  dazzling  theories, 
since  so  few  can  sustain  the  ordeal  of  a  free  and  careful 
examination. 

1 1  say  nothing  of  the  fleet  which  appeared  beforeTarentum.  I  believe  that 
those  vessels  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thuricum.  See  Frenisheim, 
Supplem.  Livian.,  bk.  xii.  ch.  8. 

1  There  is  yet  another  hypothesis  by  the  celebrated  M.  Huet.  It  charms 
by  its  simplicity,  but  it  appears  to  me  untenable.  Vide  Memoirs  of  Academy 
of  Belles-Lettres,  vol.  xviii. 
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XXXV.  A  fresh  consideration  embarrasses  the  critic  with 
a  new  difficulty.  There  are  sciences  which  are  merely  branches 
of  knowledge ;  their  principles  are  speculative  truths  and  not 
maxims  of  conduct.  It  is  easier  to  grasp  a  proposition  ab¬ 
stractly  than  to  make  it  familiar,  to  apply  it  justly,  and  to  use 
it  as  a  guide  in  our  studies  and  as  a  torch  in  our  discoveries. 

The  march  of  criticism  is  not  routine ;  its  general  principles 
are  true  but  barren.  He  who  knows  only  these  is  equally 
mistaken  whether  he  seeks  to  follow  them  or  ventures  to 
deviate  from  them.  The  man  of  genius,  full  of  resources, 
with  his  mastery,  not  only  of  laws,  but  of  the  reason  for  these 
laws,  often  appears  to  despise  them.  His  new  and  daring 
path  seems  to  shun  them ;  but,  follow  him  to  the  end,  you  will 
find  in  him  an  admirer,  but  an  enlightened  admirer,  of  these 
same  laws,  which  are  the  basis  of  all  his  reasonings  and  dis¬ 
coveries.  That  all  sciences  should  be  legum  non  hominum 
respublica,  such  is  the  aspiration  of  the  scholarly  world.  Its 
fulfilment  would  be  their  happiness,  but  we  know  only  too 
well  that  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  glory  of  those 
who  govern  them  or  who  enlighten  them  are  often  widely 
different  and  sometimes  opposed.  Scholars  of  the  highest 
order  wish  their  studies  to  resemble  the  lance  of  Achilles, 
which  was  made  for  the  hands  of  that  hero  atone.  Let  us 
attempt  to  wield  it. 

XXXVI.  The  lawgiver  of  criticism  has  declared  that  the 
poet  should  present  his  heroes  to  us  such  as  history  has  shown 
them:  — 

Ant  famam  sequere,  aut  sibi  convenienda  finge, 

Scriptor;  Homereum  si  forte  reponis  Achillen, 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 

Jura  neget  sibi  uata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis,  etc 

Shall  we  then  reduce  the  poet  to  the  rftle  of  a  frigid  chronicler? 
Shall  we  take  from  him  the  mighty  power  of  fiction,  the 
shock  of  contrast  of  conflicting  characters,  the  unexpected 
situations  in  which  one  trembles  for  the  man  and  admires  the 
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hero?  Or  shall  we  show  ourselves  more  friendly  to  poetic 
beauty  than  to  rules  and  pardon  anachronisms  more  easily 
than  tedium? 

XXXVII.  To  charm,  to  touch,  to  elevate  the  mind,  such 
are  the  objects  of  poetry.  Partial  laws  should  never  make  us 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  only  means  destined  to  aid 
the  poet,  not  to  embarrass  him.  We  have  seen  that  philoso¬ 
phy,  bristling  with  demonstration,  scarcely' ventures  to  meddle 
with  received  ideas;  how  then  can  poetry  expect  to  please 
except  by  lending  herself  to  them? 

We  take  pleasure  in  beholding  anew  the  heroes  and  events  of 
antiquity,  but  if  they  appear  travestied,  they  occasion  only 
surprise  and  a  surprise  adverse  to  novelties.  When  an  author 
desires  to  venture  on  such  changes,  he  should  reflect  whether 
a  delicate  or  striking  beauty  will  result  —  a  beauty  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  violation  of  the  law.  It  is  only  at  this  price 
that  he  can  atone  for  his  error. 

The  anachronisms  of  Ovid  displease  us.1  Truth  is  violated 
by  them  without  being  embellished.  Of  how  different  a 
character  is  the  Mezentius  of  Virgill  This  hero  perishes 
by  the  arms  of  Ascanius.  But  what  reader  could  be  so  cold 
as  to  think  of  this  for  a  moment  when  he  sees  ASneas,  the 
minister  of  celestial  vengeance,  the  protector  of  oppressed 
nations,  launching  the  thunderbolt  at  the  guilty  tyrant’s  head, 
yet  melting  over  the  hapless  victim  of  his  blows,  the  young 
and  pious  Lausus,  worthy  of  another  father  and  of  a  more 
propitious  destiny?  Of  how  many  beauties  history  would 
have  robbed  the  poet  I  Encouraged  by  success,  however, 
he  sometimes  abandons  it  where  he  should  have  followed  it. 
For  instance,  ASneas  has  just  landed  in  the  Italy  so  longed 


>  In  matters  of  geography  and  chronology  we  can  depend  but  little  on 
Ovid’s  authority.  This  poet  was  grossly  ignorant  of  both  these  sciences. 
Read  the  description  of  Medea’s  Voyages:  Metamorph.,  bk.  vii.  v.  350 and 
bk.zhr.tUd.  The  former  are  filled  with  geographical  blunders  which  torture 
the  very  commentators  and  the  latter  swarm  with  chronological  errors. 
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for;  the  Latins  at  once  gather  to  defend  their  hearths. 
Everything  threatens  the  bloodiest  of  conflicts. 

“  Already  the  air  was  dark  with  the  swarm  of  arrows, 

Already  was  flowing  the  blood,  precursor  of  carnage,”  * 

when  lo,  the  name  of  >Eneas  causes  the  enemies’  weapons  to 
fall  from  their  hands;  they  fear  to  fight  the  warrior  whose 
glory  has  risen  from  the  ashes  of  his  country.  They  rush 
forward  to  embrace  the  prince  promised  by  so  many  oracles, 
who  had  come  to  them  from  the  depths  of  Asia,  bringing 
his  gods  a  race  of  heroes  and  the  promise  of  a  world-wide 
empire.  Latinus  offers  him  an  asylum  and  the  hand  of  his 
daughter.  What  a  theatrical  effect  1  How  worthy  of  the 
majesty  of  the  epic  and  of  the  pen  of  Virgil !  Let  us  compare 
with  it,  if  we  dare,  the  embassy  of  Ilioneus,  the  palace  of 
Latinus,  and  that  monarch’s  speech. 

XXXVIII.  Let  the  poet  dare,  I  repeat  it  once  more,  pro¬ 
vided  the  reader  find  always  in  his  fictions  the  same  degree 
of  pleasure  which  truth  and  correctness  would  have  afforded 
him.  But  let  him  not  overturn  a  century’s  annals  for  an 
antithesis.  Invention  will  not  find  this  law  too  severe  on 
reflecting  that  ’sentiment  belongs  to  all  men,  while  know- ' 
ledge  is  the  portion  only  of  a  few,  and  that  beauty  acts  more 
powerfully  on  the  soul  than  truth  on  the  mind. ,  But  it  must  - 
always  be  remembered  that  there  are  certain  liberties  which 
nothing  can  justify.  The  powerful  imagination  of  Milton, 
the  harmonious  versification  of  Voltaire,  could  never  reconcile 
us  to  a  cowardly  Caesar,  a  virtuous  Catiline,  or  a  Henry  IV. 
conqueror  of  the  Romans. 

Let  us  recapitulate:  the  characters  of  great  men  should 
be  sacred,  but  poets  may  write  their  history  less  as  it  was 
than  as  it  should  have  been ;  a  new  creation  shocks  less  than 
essential  alterations,  because  the  latter  imply  deliberate 
falsification,  the  former  more  ignorance;  and  finally  anachro¬ 
nisms  of  place  are  more  pardonable  than  those  of  time.  One 

1  Racine,  Iphigtnie,  act  v.  last  scene. 
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can  afford  some  indulgence  to  remote  centuries  in  which  the 
systems  of  chronologists  are  worth  no  more  than  the  fictions 
of  the  poets,  while  lacking  their  charm.  Whoever  dares  to 
condemn  the  episode  of  Dido  is  more  of  a  philosopher  or 
less  of  man  of  taste  than  I.1 

XXXIX.  The  more  deeply  one  has  studied  the  sciences,  the 
v/  more  clearly  one  sees  how  closely  they  are  bound  together. 
We  have  thought  to  look  upon  a  vast  forest  wherein  at  the 
first  glance  all  the  trees  appear  to  be  isolated,  but  on  penetrat¬ 
ing  below  the  surface  we  discover  that  their  roots  are  inex¬ 
tricably  intertwined. 

There  is  no  study,  not  even  the  most  trifling  or  the  most 
familiar,  which  does  not  at  times  present  new  facts,  argu¬ 
ments,  and  points  of  view,  to  other  sciences,  even  the  most 
sublime  and  the  most  remote  from  it.  I  like  to  dwell  on  this 
reflection.  We  ought  to  point  out  to  different  nations  and 
professions  their  reciprocal  needs,  —  to  show  to  the  English- 
man  the  advantages  he  may  derive  from  the  Frenchman,  and 
teach  the  physicist  the  aid  which  literature  may  afford  him ; 
self-interest  will  supply  whatever  argument  discretion  has 
caused  us  to  suppress.  Thus  philosophy  spreads  and  human¬ 
ity  is  the  gainer ;  men  have  been  rivals,  they  become  brothers. 

XL.  In  all  the  sciences  we  rely  equally  upon  reasoning  and 
experiment.  Without  the  latter,  our  studies  would  be  chimer¬ 
ical;  deprived  of  the  former,  they  would  be  meaningless. 
Thus  it  is  with  Belles-Lettres  as  well  as  with  all  branches  of 
the  study  of  nature  which  often  hide  real  grandeur  under 
w'  apparent  littleness.  If  physics  has  its  Buffons,  it  has  also  its 

1  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  episode  conflicts  with  a  true 
chronology.  In  the  plausible  system  of  the  Chevalier  Newton,  Dido  and 
iEneas  are  found  to  be  contemporaries.  The  Romans  must  have  known  the 
history  of  Carthage  better  than  the  Greeks;  the  archives  of  Carthage  had 
been  handed  down  to  Rome,  and  the  Punic  language  was  sufficiently  well 
known  there.  The  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  Africans  as 
to  their  origin.  Moreover  (and  this  is  sufficient  to  exculpate  our  poet), 
Virgil  adopts  a  scheme  of  chronology  more  consistent  with  the  reckoning  of 
Newton  than  with  that  of  Eratosthenes. 
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minute  investigators.  The  knowledge  of  antiquity  offers  to  ^ 
both  a  rich  harvest  of  facts  calculated  to  reveal  nature,  or, 
at  least,  to  prevent  those  who  are  studying  her  from  taking 
a  cloud  for  a  divinity.  What  insight  the  physician  may 
derive  from  the  description  of  the  plague  that  devastated 
Athens?  I  admire  with  him  the  majestic  force  of  Thu¬ 
cydides,  the  art  and  energy  of  Lucretius;  but  he  goes  far¬ 
ther,  he  studies  in  the  sufferings  of  Athens  those  of  his  own 
countrymen. 

I  know  that  the  ancients  applied  themselves  but  little  to  N/ 
the  natural  sciences ;  that,  destitute  of  apparatus  and  isolated 
in  their  studies,  they  were  able  to  collect  but  a  limited  number 
of  observations;  that  these  are  mingled  with  inaccuracies, 
diminished  by  the  injuries  of  time,  and  scattered  at  hazard  ' 
among  a  great  number  of  volumes,1  but  should  this  poverty 
of  data  inspire  negligence?  On  the  contrary,  the  activity  of 
the  human  mind  is  stimulated  by  obstacles.  Necessity  the 
mother  of  Sloth  would  be  a  strange  combination  indeed. 

XU.  Even  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  modems  will 
hardly  deny,  I  imagine,  that  the  ancients  possessed  some 
advantages  which  we  lack.  I  recall,  not  without  a  shudder, 
the  bloody  sports  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  wise  Cicero 
detested  and  despised  them ;  solitude  and  silence  were  far 
preferable  in  his  eyes  to  these  masterpieces  of  magnificence, 
horror,  and  bad  taste.*  To  take  pleasure  in  carnage  is  in¬ 
deed  worthy  only  of  a  tribe  of  savages.  Palaces  could  be 


1  M.  Fr6ret  believed  the  observations  of  the  ancients  to  have  been  more 
accurate  than  is  supposed.  Whoever  is  familiar  with  the  genius  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  M.  Frgret  will  recognise  the  weight  of  his  authority.  Vide  Memoirs 
of  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres,  vol.  xviii. 

*  Cicero  envies  the  fate  of  his  friend  Marius,  who  passes  in  the  country  the 
days  of  Pompey’s  magnificent  games.  He  speaks  with  sufficient  contempt  of 
the  rest  of  the  spectacle,  but  dwells  particularly  upon  the  combats  of  wild 
beasts.  “  Reliqu*  sunt  venationes  (he  says)  bine  per  dies  quinque ;  mag- 
nifice,  nemo  negat,  sed  quae  potest  ho  mini  esse  polito  delectatio,  cum  aut 
homo  imbedllus  k  valentissimk  bestiA  laniatur  aut  praedaia  bestia  venabulo 
transverberatur ? ”  Cicero,  ad  Famil.,  bk.  vii.  epist.  L 
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erected  for  wild-beast  combats  only  among  a  people  which 
preferred  spectacles  to  noble  verse,  and  machinery  to  great 
situations.  But  such  were  the  Romans ;  their  virtues,  their 
vices,  and  even  their  follies  were  all  allied  to  their  ruling 
principle,  which  was  love  of  country.  Moreover  these  spec¬ 
tacles,  so  frightful  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher,  so  frivolous 
in  those  of  the  man  of  taste,  must  have  been  precious  to  the 
naturalist.  Imagine  the  whole  earth  exhausted  to  furnish 
these  games,  the  treasures  of  the  rich  and  the  power  of  the 
great  set  in  motion  to  discover  creatures  remarkable  for  their 
strength,  their  appearance,  or  their  rarity,  and  transport 
them  to  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  where  all  the  powers  of 
the  animal  were  brought  into  play.1 

It  must  have  been  an  admirable  school  for  that  noblest 
branch  of  natural  history  which  devotes  itself  to  studying  the 
nature  and  properties  of  animals  rather  than  to  describing 
their  bones  and  cartilages.  Let  us  remember  that  Pliny 
frequented  this  school,  and  that  ignorance  has  two  daughters, 
incredulity  and  blind  faith.  Let  us  defend  our  freedom 
against  the  one  as  much  as  against  the  other. 

XLII.  If  we  leave  this  theatre  to  enter  another  and  vaster 
one,  and  examine  what  countries  were  open  to  the  naturalists 
and  physicists  of  antiquity,  we  shall  find  no  cause  to  pity 
them. 

I  am  aware  that  navigation  has  opened  to  us  a  new  hemi¬ 
sphere,  but  I  am  also  aware  that  the  discovery  of  a  sailor  and 

1  Vide  Essays  of  Montaigne,  vol.  iii.  My  example  was  excellent,  my 
reference  very  bad.  I  should  have  had  recourse  to  the  original,  Vopiscus. 
This  author  relates  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  triumph  of  Probus,  they 
brought  into  the  amphitheatre  one  hundred  lions,  as  many  lionesses,  a 
hundred  Libyan  leopards,  the  same  number  from  Syria,  and  three  hundred 
bears.  I  know  of  no  more  numerous  spectacle,  but  the  animals  which  Gor¬ 
dian  had  assembled  and  of  which  Philip  made  use  in  his  secular  games  were 
more  curious  from  their  variety  and  rarity.  There  were  thirty-two  elephants, 
ten  elks,  ten  tigers,  sixty  tame  lions,  thirty  tame  leopards,  ten  hyenas,  one 
hippopotamus,  one  rhinoceros,  ten  agrioleontcs,  ten  camelopards,  twenty 
wild  asses,  and  forty  wild  horses.  It  is  principally  in  the  decadence  of  the 
empire  and  of  taste  that  we  must  look  for  such  magnificence. 
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the  voyage  of  a  merchant  do  not  always  enlighten  the  world 
as  much  as  they  enrich  it.  The  limits  of  the  known  world 
are  narrower  than  those  of  the  material  world,  and  the  limits 
of  the  civilised  world  are  still  narrower.  Europe,  which  is 
now  the  home  of  science,  was  equally  so  in  the  times  of  the 
Plinys,  the  Ptolemys,  and  the  Galiens;  but  Greece,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Africa,  countries  fertile  in  miracles,  were  filled  with 
eyes  worthy  of  beholding  them.  This  vast  empire  was 
united  by  peace,  by  laws,  and  by  language.  The  African  and 
the  Briton,  the  Spaniard  and  the  Arab,  met  in  the  capital 
and  exchanged  mutual  instruction.  Thirty  of  the  foremost 
citizens  of  Rome,  often  well  informed  themselves,  and  always 
accompanied  by  such  as  were  so,  departed  yearly  from  the 
capital  to  assume  the  government  of  the  various  provinces, 
and,  provided  they  had  intelligent  curiosity,  authority  opened 
up  to  them  all  the  paths  of  science.1 

XLIII.  It  was  doubtless  from  his  father-in-law,  Agricola, 
that  Tacitus  learned  that  Great  Britain  was  frequently  in¬ 
undated  by  the  ocean  which  turned  that  country  into  a  vast 
swamp.  Herodian  confirms  this  account;  and  yet  at  the 
present  day,  except  in  a  few  localities,  the  land  of  our  island 
has  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea.  Can  we  set  this  fact 
among  those  which  confirm  the  theory  of  the  subsidence  of 
the  waters  upon  our  globe  ?  Or  shall  we  discover  in  the  works 
of  man  the  means  by  which  countries  are  freed  from  the 
ocean’s  sway?  The  fate  of  the  Pontine  marshes  and  some 
others  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  result  of  such  labours. 
However  this  may  be,  content  with  furnishing  the  facts,  I 
leave  the  explanation  of  them  to  the  physicists.  It  is  not 
from  the  ancients  that  one  learns  to  investigate  nothing, 
to  skim  all  subjects,  and  to  talk  with  the  greatest  boldness 
upon  the  themes  of  which  one  knows  least. 

XLIV.  Next  to  a  discerning  mind  (says  the  judicious  La 
Bruyfere),  diamonds  and  pearls  are  the  rarest  things  in  the 


>  Vide  Strabo,  bk.  xriL 
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world.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  philosophic 
mind  before  the  discerning  mind.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
world,  the  most  vaunted,  and  the  least  understood.  There  is 
no  writer  who  does  not  aspire  to  it.  He  will  willingly  disclaim 
learning,  and  if  you  press  him  a  little,  he  will  admit  that  a 
severe  judgment  may  hamper  the  workings  of  genius ;  but 
he  will  invariably  assure  you  that  the  philosophic  spirit  which 
is  so  conspicuous  in  his  own  writings  is  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  philosophic  spirit 
of  a  little  group  of  great  men  has  formed,  according  to  him, 
the  mind  of  the  age.  It  has  spread  to  all  orders  of  the  state 
and  is  preparing  for  them,  in  turn,  worthy  successors. 

XLV.  Nevertheless,  if  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  works 
of  these  sages,  their  wide  diversity  will  leave  us  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  this  talent,  and  this  uncer- 
tainty  may  lead  us  to  doubt  their  possession  of  it.  With  one 
group,  this  spirit  resolves  itself  into  opening  out  new  paths 
for  themselves  and  carping  at  the  prevailing  opinions,  whether 
they  be  those  of  Socrates  or  of  a  Portuguese  inquisitor;  it  is 
sufficient  that  they  are  prevalent.  With  another  group  this 
spirit  is  identified  with  geometry,  that  imperious  queen, 
who,  not  content  with  reigning  herself,  proscribes  all  her  sis¬ 
ters,  and  declares  all  reasoning  unworthy  the  name  which 
does  not  turn  upon  lines  and  numbers.  Let  us  do  justice  to 
the  daring  spirit,  whose  very  deviations  have  sometimes  led 
■ .  the  way  to  truth,  and  whose  excesses  even,  like  the  rebellions 
of  a  people,  inspire  a  salutary  fear  in  despots.  Let  us  weigh 
well  all  that  we  owe  to  the  geometrical  mind,  but  let  us  strive 
for  the  philosophic  mind,  an  aim  wiser  than  the  former  and 
more  universal  than  the  latter. 

XL VI.  Whoever  has  familiarised  himself  with  the  writings 
of  Cicero,  of  Tacitus,  of  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  FonteneUe,  or  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  will  have  formed  a  conception  of  this  spirit  as  just 
and  far  more  comprehensive  than  that  which  I  will  now 
attempt  to  draw. 

'  The  philosophic  spirit  consists  in  the  power  of  returning 
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to  simple  conceptions  and  of  grasping  and  combining  first 
principles.  ‘  Its  view  is  at  once  accurate  and  extended ;  placed 
on  an  eminence,  such  a  mind  embraces  a  wide  expanse,  of 
which  it  forms  a  single  clear  image,  while  equally  accurate, 
but  more  limited,  minds  see  but  a  part.  Such  a  mind  may 
belong  to  a  geometer,  an  antiquarian,  or  a  musician,  but  V 
will  always  be  that  of  a  philosopher,  who  by  grasping  the  first 
principles  of  his  art,  rises  above  it.  He  takes  his  place 
among  that  little  group  of  thinkers  who  have  laboured  at  long 
intervals  to  form  the  primal  science,  to  which,  were  it  once 
perfected,  all  the  rest  would  be  tributary.  In  this  sense, 
such  a  mind  is  far  from  common.  There  are  many  intellects  ^ 
capable  of  grasping  accurately  particular  ideas;  there  are 
few  who  can  include  in  a  single  abstract  idea  numerous  other 
less  general  ones. 
y  XL VII.  What  study  produces  this  order  of  mind?  I 
know  of  none.  A  direct  gift  of  heaven,  the  multitude  ignore 
or  despise  it,  wise  men  desire  it,  a  few  have  received  it,  none 
acquire  it;  yet  I  believe  that  the  study  of  literature,  the 
habit  of  becoming  in  turn  a  Greek,  a  Roman,  a  disciple  of 
Zeno,  or  of  Epicurus,  is  well  adapted  to  develop  or  exercise 
this  gift.  Amidst  this  infinite  diversity  of  minds  one  remarks 
a  general  conformity  among  those  whom  their  age,  their 


country,  or  their  religion  has  inspired  with  a  kindred  manner 


of  regarding  the  same  objects.  Minds  the  most  exempt  from  ^ 
i— prejudice  cannot  rid  themselves  of  it  completely.  Their _ l 


ideas  have  a  paradoxical  air,  and  even  in  breaking  their 
chains,  you  perceive  that  they  have  worn  them.  Thus  I 
look  among  the  Greeks  for  fomenters  of  democracy;  for 
enthusiastic  patriots  among  the  Romans ;  among  the  subjects 
of  a  Commodus,  a  Severus,  or  a  Caracalla  for  apologists  for 
absolute  power;  and  among  the  Epicureans1  of  antiquity  for 


1  From  the  time  that  Epicurus  spread  his  doctrines,  men  began  to  express 
their  opinions  openly  concerning  the  dominant  religion  and  to  regard  it 
merely  as  an  institution.  See  Lucretius  de  Rer.  Natur.,  bk.  i.  v.  62 ;  Sallust, 
in  Bell.  Catilin.,  ch.  51 ;  Cicero  pro  Cluent.,  ch.  61. 
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condemnation  of  the  popular  religion.  What  a  spectacle 
for  a  truly  philosophical  mind  to  behold  the  most  absurd 
opinions  prevailing  among  the  most  civilised  nations,  and 
barbarians  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  sublime 
truths;  consequences  true  but  not  warranted  drawn  from 
the  most  erroneous  principles,  and  the  most  admirable  prin¬ 
ciples  constantly  approaching  the  truth  without  ever  reaching 

V 

I 

lay  claims  to  depth !  A  work  by  an  Iroquois,  however  full 
of  absurdities,  would  be  a  priceless  possession.  It  would 
offer  a  unique  specimen  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
placed  in  circumstances  of  which  we  have  no  experience  and 
l  dominated  by  customs  and  religious  opinions  totally  opposed 
L  to  ours.  At  times  we  should  be  struck  and  enlightened  by 
the  contradiction  it  would  arouse;  we  should  search  out  his 
reasons,  we  should  follow  his  soul  from  error  to  error.  At 
other  times,  we  should  recognise  with  pleasure  our  own 
principles,  attained  by  other  paths,  and  usually  modified 
and  altered.  We  should  leam  from  it,  not  only  to  admit,  but 
to  feel,  the  power  of  prejudice,  never  to  be  astonished  at  what 
I  seems  to  us  most  absurd,  and  often  to  suspect  what  seems  to 
'  us  most  firmly  settled. 

C  I  like  to  see  the  judgments  of  men  coloured  by  their  pre¬ 
possessions,  to  see  them  not  venturing  to  deduce  from  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  they  recognise  as  accurate,  conclusions  which 
*•  they  feel  to  be  correct.  I  like  to  surprise  them  detesting  in 
the  barbarian  what  they  admire  in  the  Greek,  and  qualifying 
the  same  story  as  impious  in  the  pagan  and  sacred  in  the  Jew. 
Without  a  philosophical  acquaintance  with  antiquity,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  honour  the  human  race  too  highly.  We 
should  constantly  confound  the  incredible  with  the  absurd. 
The  Romans  were  an  enlightened  people,  and  yet  they  were 


it;  language  formed  upon  ideas  and  ideas  justified  by  lan-a 
|""guage;  the  sources  of  morality  everywhere  the  same,  while 
*  the  opinions  of  a  contentious  metaphysics  are  everywhere 
i  different,  and  usually  extravagant ;  clear  only  so  long  as  they 
are  superficial,  subtle,  obscure,  and  uncertain  as  soon  as  they 
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not  shocked  at  seeing  united  in  the  person  of  Caesar  a  god,  a 
priest,  and  an  atheist.1  He  beheld  temples  erected  to  his 
clemency;  as  colleague  of  Romulus,  he  received  the  prayers 
of  the  nation.  During  the  sacred  festivals,  his  statue  was 
placed  beside  that  of  Jupiter,  whom  a  moment  later  he  was 
to  invoke.1  Weary  of  this  vain  pomp,  he  sought  Pansa  and 
Trebatius  to  laugh  with  them  at  the  credulity  of  the  people 
and  at  their  gods,  who  were  at  once  the  object  and  the  creation 
of  their  fears.1  ,v 

III.  History  is  to  a  philosophical  spirit  what  games 
of  chance  were  to  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau.  He  saw  in 
them  a  system,  relations,  a  sequence,  where  others  saw  only  v| 
the  caprices  of  fortune.  This  science  is  for  the  philosopher, 

|  that  of  cause  and  effect.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  formulate 
certain  laws  capable,  not  indeed  of  promoting  genius,  but  of 
saving  it  from  error;  perhaps  if  men  had  always  balanced 
these  laws  carefully,  they  would  not  so  often  have  confounded 


* 


1  He  was  an  atheist  in  denying  the  existence,  or  at  least  the  providence,  of 
the  divinity;  for  Caesar  was  an  Epicurean.  Those  who  wish  to  see  how  a 
clever  man  can  make  a  plain  truth  obscure,  will  read  with  pleasure  the  doubts 
which  M.  Bayle  has  been  able  to  cast  upon  the  real  sentiments  of  Cesar. 
Vide  Diet.  Bayle,  article  Caesar. 

*  Caesar  was  sovereign  pontiff,  and  this  priestly  office  was  not  merely  a 
vain  title  for  the  emperors.  The  admirable  articles  by  M.  de  la  Bastie  on 
the  pontificate  of  the  emperors  will  convince  the  incredulous,  if  such  there  are, 
on  this  point.  Consult  especially  the  third  of  these  papers  inserted  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres,  vol.  xv. 

1  Lucretius,  born  with  that  ardour  of  imagination  which  makes  great  poets 
and  missionaries,  wished  to  be  both  the  one  and  the  other.  I  should  pity 
the  theologian  who  could  not  forgive  the  latter  in  favour  of  the  former.  Lucre¬ 
tius,  after  having  proved  the  existence  of  the  divinity  in  spite  of  himself,  by 
referring  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  general  causes,  seeks  to  find  out  how 
the  error  he  combats  has  taken  possession  of  all  minds.  He  finds  three  rea¬ 
sons  for  it :  (i)  our  dreams,  — we  see  in  them  beings  and  effects  which  we  do 
not  encounter  in  this  world,  we  grant  to  them  at  once  real  existence  and 
immense  power;  (2)  our  ignorance  of  nature,  which  causes  us  to  have  recourse 
everywhere  to  the  action  of  the  divinity ;  (3)  our  fears,  the  result  of  this  ig¬ 
norance,  which  induce  us  to  bow  before  the  calamities  which  ravage  the  earth, 
and  attempt  to  appease  by  our  prayers  some  invisible  being  who  afflicts  us. 
Lucretius  gives  expression  to  this  last  feeling  with  an  energy  and  rapidity 
which  carry  us  away.  He  allows  us  no  time  to  examine  it. 
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subtlety  with  delicacy  of  mind,  obscurity  with  depth,  or  a 
turn  for  paradox  with  creative  genius. 

XLIX.  Amid  the  multitude  of  historical  facts,  there  are 
-  vast  numbers  which  prove  nothing  beyond  their  own  exist¬ 
ence;  there  are  others  which  may  be  cited  in  a  partial  con¬ 
clusion,  whence  the  philosopher  may  judge  the  motives  of 
an  action,  or  of  a  trait  of  character  which  lights  up  some 
link  in  the  chain.  Those  again  which  dominate  the  general 
'/scheme,  or  are  closely  bound  up  with  it  and  move  its  springs, 
1  are  rare ;  and  it  is  still  more  rare  to  find  minds  which  are  able 
, .  I  to  discern  these  in  the  vast  chaos  of  events,  and  to  bring  them 
out  pure  and  without  admixture. 

To  those  who  have  more  judgment  than  erudition,  it  may 
appear  superfluous  to  state  that  causes  should  always  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  effects ;  that  the  character  of  an  age  should  not  be 
v//built  up  on  the  action  of  one  man ;  that  the  measure  of  the 
strength  and  riches  of  a  state  should  not  be  sought  for  in  a 
single  ruinous  and  compulsory  act,  that  it  is  only  by  weighing 
acts  together  that  they  can  be  judged,  for  while  a  striking 
deed  may  dazzle  like  a  lightning  flash,  it  teaches  nothing, 
unless  by  comparison  with  others  of  the  same  kind.  For 
instance,  the  Roman  people  showed  by  electing  Cato  that  they 
preferred  being  corrected  to  being  flattered.  And  yet  in  the 
same  century  they  condemned  a  like  harshness  in  the  person 
of  Livius  Salinator. 

L.  Pay  greater  regard  to  the  facts  which  form  themselves 
into  a  system  than  to  those  which  you  discover  after  having 
(""conceived  your  system.  Prefer  above  all  little  traits  of  char¬ 
acter  to  startling  incidents.  It  is  with  an  era  as  with  a  man. 
Alexander  reveals  himself  more  fully  in  the  tent  of  Darius 
:  than  on  the  field  of  Gaugamela.  We  recognise  the  ferocity  of 
the  Romans  as  clearly  on  seeing  them  condemn  a  wretched 
[  gladiator  in  the  amphitheatre  as  on  beholding  them  strangling 
a  captive  king  at  the  steps  of  the  capitol.  Men  do  not  make 
a  formal  preparation  for  trifling  acts,  they  lay  aside  disguise 
!  when  they  hope  not  to  be  seen ;  but  the  curious  seek  to  pene- 
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jtrate  into  the  most  secret  retreats.  To  decide  whether  virtue! 
jwas  triumphant  in  a  nation  at  a  certain  period,  I  observe  its! 
deeds  rather  than  its  words.  To  condemn  it  as  vicious,  I. 
pay  more  regard  to  its  words  than  to  its  actions.  1 ' 

Men  praise  virtue  without  knowing  it,  they  know  it  without 
feeling  it,  they  feel  it  without  practising  it;  but  it  is  very 
different  with  vice.  Mankind  is  passionately  prone  to  it,  and\ 
finds  subtle  ways  to  justify  it.  Moreover,  there  are  always 
and  everywhere  great  criminals,  but  unless  corruption  is 
general,  even  these  respect  the  sentiment  of  their  age.  If 
the  age  is  vicious  (and  they  are  shrewd  in  discovering  this), 
they  despise  it,  they  show  themselves  openly,  braving  its 
judgments  or  hoping  to  make  them  favourable.  They  are 
rarely  deceived.  He  who  in  the  days  of  Cato  would  have 
detested  vice,  contents  himself,  in  the  days  of  Tiberius,  with 
loving  virtue. 

LI.  I  have  chosen  that  age  deliberately.  Vice  then 
reached  its  height.  The  court  of  Tiberius  shows  it,  but  a  little 
fact  recorded  by  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  makes  it  still  more 
evident.  It  is  this :  the  virtue  of  the  Romans  punished  with 
death  unchastity  in  their  women,1  but  their  policy  tolerated 
courtesans.  Under  Tiberius,  women  of  condition  presented 
themselves  before  the  ediles  and  enrolled  themselves  in  this 
rank,  thus  shamelessly  breaking  down  the  barrier  which  the 
law  opposed  to  vice.* 

LU.  How  to  choose  the  facts  which  are  to  be  the  principle 
of  our  reasoning?  We  feel  how  difficult  is  the  task.  The 
negligence  or  bad  taste  of  an  historian  may  cause  us  to  lose 


1  The  Romans  confided  the  care  of  the  virtue  of  women  to  their  family. 
The  latter  assembled,  judged  her  who  was  accused,  condemned  her  to  death 
and  executed  the  sentence  if  she  was  found  guilty.  The  law  pardoned  also 
the  vengeance  of  the  husband  or  father  who  killed  the  lover. 

*  Passages  in  Terence,  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  excuses  the  vices  of 
his  client,  and  the  exhortation  of  Cato  show  us  what  was  the  moral  standard  of 
the  Romans.  They  blamed  immorality  only  when  it  diverted  citizens  from 
their  essential  duties.  The  plays  of  Plautus  throw  light  on  the  morals  of 
the  period  of  the  second  Punic  War. 
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forever  a  unique  touch,  while  deafening  us  with  the  din  of 
r  battles.  If  philosophers  are  not  always  historians,  it  is  atj 
t  least  to  be  desired  that  historians  should  always  be  philosoj 
phers.  I  know  none  but  Tacitus  who  has  fulfilled  my  ideal 
n/ of  the  historian-philosopher.  Livy,  interesting  though  he  be, 
is  far  below  him  in  this  respect.  Both  indeed  have  risen 
above  the  level  of  those  dull  compilers  who  see  in  facts  only 
facts.  But  the  one  has  written  history  like  a  rhetorician,  the 
other  like  a  philosopher.  It  is  not  that  Tacitus  has  ignored 
the  language  of  the  passions  or  Livy  that  of  reason,  but  the 
one,  more  bent  on  pleasing  than  instructing,  conducts  us  step 
by  step  in  his  hero’s  track  and  makes  us  feel,  by  turns,  horror, 
adftiiration,  and  pity.  Tacitus  makes  use  of  the  empire 
J  which  eloquence  has  over  the  heart,  only  to  bind  together 
the  chain  of  events  before  our  eyes,  and  fill  our  souls  with  the 
\  wisest  lessons.  I  climb  the  Alps  with  Hannibal,  but  I  also 
assist  at  the  councils  of  Tiberius.  Livy  paints  for  me  the 
abuse  of  power,  a  severity  which  our  nature  approves,  shud¬ 
dering,  vengeance  and  love  uniting  with  liberty,  tyranny 
falling  beneath  their  blows ;  but  the  laws  of  the  decemvirs, 
their  character,  their  faults,  their  relation  to  the  genius  of  the 
Roman  people,  their  ambitious  designs,  all  this  he  totally 
forgets.  We  are  not  made  to  see  in  his  work  how  those  laws 
framed  for  a  narrow,  poor,  half-savage  republic  overthrew 
her,  when  the  strength  of  her  institutions  had  raised  her  to  the 
f  summit  of  greatness.  I  should  have  found  this  in  Tacitus. 

;  I  infer  this  not  only  from  the  well-known  cast  of  his  genius, 

!  but  also  from  that  energetic  and  varied  picture  which  he  offers 
of  the  laws,  those  children  of  corruption,  of  liberty,  of  justice, 

■  and  of  faction. 

XIII.  Let  us  not  follow  the  counsels  of  a  writer  who,  like 
Fontenelle,  unites  knowledge  and  taste.  I  oppose,  without 
fear  of  incurring  the  stigma  of  erudition,  the  sentence  by 
which  this  enlightened  but  severe  judge  ordains  that  at  the 
close  of  a  century  we  should  collect  all  the  facts  of  that  era, 
select  from  them  a  certain  number,  and  commit  the  rest  to  the 
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^flames.  On  the  contrary,  let  us  preserve  them  all  faithfully."^ 
A  Montesquieu  may  evolve,  from  the  most  paltry  of  them,  re¬ 
lations  unknown  to  the  vulgar.  Let  us  imitate  the  botanists ; 
all  plants  are  not  useful  medicinally,  and  yet  they  never  cease  ^ 
discovering  new  ones,  hoping  that  genius  and  successful 
experiment  will  find  in  them  hitherto  unsuspected  properties. 

fLIV.  Uncertainty  is  the  inevitable  condition  of  man. 
The  narrow  mind  cannot  fix  itself  in  that  state  of  equilibrium  v 
recommended  by  the  school  of  the  Pyrrhonists.  Brilliant 
genius  allows  itself  to  be  dazzled  by  its  own  conjectures  and 
sacrifices  freedom  to  hypotheses.  Of  this  tendency,  systems 
are  bom.  Design  has  been  observed  in  the  actions  of  some 
great  man,  he  has  shown  a  dominant  tone  of  character;  and 
thereupon  some  speculative  writer  in  his  study  has  at  once 
attempted  to  make,  of  all  mankind,  beings  as  systematic  in 
practice  as  in  theory.  He  has  discovered  art  in  their  passions, 
policy  in  their  foibles,  dissimulation  in  their  caprices ;  in  a 
word,  such  a  writer,  in  attempting  to  do  honour  to  the  mind 
of  man,  has  done  little  to  his  heart.  Justly  irritated  at  seeing 
claims  advanced  for  all  mankind  which  should  be  reserved 
for  a  Philip  or  a  Caesar,  simpler  minds  have  thrown  them¬ 
selves  into  the  other  extreme.  They  have  banished  design 
from  the  moral  world  and  substituted  chance;  according  to 
them,  weak  mortals  act  only  through  caprice.  The  frenzy  of 


a  madman  founds  an  empire,  the  folly  of  a  woman  destroys  it. 

LV.  The  study  of  fixed  but  general  laws  must  suit  both 
schools.  The  one  rejoice  in  seeing  man  humbled,  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  his  actions  unknown  to  himself,  while  he  is  the  play¬ 
thing  of  chance,  and  the  liberty  of  each  individual  depends 
upon  a  general  necessity.  The  other  discover  a  chain  of 
consequences  which  they  love,  and  those  speculations  upon 
which  their  minds  feed.  What  a  vast  field  is  here  opened  for 
our  reflection.  This  theory  of  general  causes  would  become  in 
the  hands  of  a  Montesquieu  a  philosophical  history  of  man. 
He  would  show  us  how  these  causes  decide  the  greatness 
and  the  fall  of  empires,  how  they  borrow  in  turn  the  distin- 


* 
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guishing  traits  of  fortune,  of  prudence,  of  courage,  and  of 
weakness,  acting  without  the  concurrence  of  particular 
causes  and  sometimes  triumphing  over  them. 

Superior  to  partiality  for  his  own  system  —  that  last  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  sage  —  he  would  have  been  able  to  recognise  that, 
extensive  as  such  causes  are,  their  effect  is  nevertheless 
limited,  and  that  it  shows  itself  principally  in  those  general 
events  whose  slow  but  sure  influence  changes  the  face  of  the 
earth  without  our  being  able  to  trace  the  period  of  these 
changes,  especially  in  regard  to  morality,  religion,  and  all  that 
is  subject  to  the  sway  of  opinion.  These  are  a  portion  of  the 
lessons  which  this  philosopher  would  have  drawn  from  this 
subject.  For  myself,  I  find  in  it  merely  an  occasion  for  re¬ 
flection.  I  will  proceed  to  point  out  some  interesting  facts 
and  will  then  endeavour  to  give  the  reason  for  them. 

LVI.  We  are  familiar  with  paganism,  that  pleasing  but 
absurd  system  which  peoples  the  universe  with  fantastic 
beings  whose  superior  powers  render  them  only  more  unjust 
and  insane  than  ourselves.  What  was  the  nature  and  origin 
of  these  gods?  Were  they  princes,  founders  of  society,  or 
great  men,  inventors  of  the  arts  ?  Did  an  ingenious  gratitude, 
a  blind  admiration,  or  an  interested  adulation  raise  to  the 
skies  those  who  during  their  life  had  been  called  the  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  earth  ?  Or  must  we  recognise  in  these  deities 
various  divisions  of  the  universe  to  which  the  ignorance  of 
primitive  man  had  assigned  life  and  thought  ?  This  question 
deserves  our  attention ;  it  is  a  curious  and  difficult  one. 

LVII.  We  know  hardly  anything  of  the  system  of  pagan- 
ism  except  through  the  poets,1  and  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
both  greatly  addicted  to  fiction.*  The  enemies  of  a  religion  > 
never  know  it  because  they  hate  it,  and  they  often  hate  it  for  ~ 

1  We  must,  however,  distinguish  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  the  tragic 
poets  who  lived  while  the  tradition  was  purest. 

*  See,  upon  this  subject,  Free  Research,  by  Dr.  Middleton,  and  the  History 
of  Manicheism,  by  M.  de  Beausobre,  two  fine  productions  of  an  enlightened 
era. 
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the  reason  that  they  do  not  know  it.  They  eagerly  adopt 
the  most  atrocious  calumnies  against  it.  They  impute  to 
their  adversaries  dogmas  which  they  detest  and  consequences 
which  they  have  never  contemplated.  The  sectaries  of  a 
religion,  on  the  other  hand,  filled  with  that  faith  which  makes 
doubt  a  crime,  are  ready  to  sacrifice  in  its  defence  their  reason 
and  even  their  virtue.  To  forge  miracles  or  prophecies,  to 
palliate  what  they  cannot  defend,  to  allegorise  what  they 
cannot  palliate,  and  to  deny  boldly  what  they  cannot  allegorise, 
are  means  which  no  devotee  has  ever  blushed  to  employ. 

Let  us  recall  the  Christians  and  the  Jews.  Interrogate  their 
enemies  in  regard  to  them :  they  were  magicians  and  idolaters, 
they,  whose  worship  was  so  pure  and  their  morality  so  strict. 
No  Mussulman  has  ever  faltered  in  maintaining  the  unity  of 
God.  Yet  how  often  did  our  worthy  forefathers  accuse  them 
of  star- worship  1  In  the  very  bosom  of  these  religions  there  ^ 
have  arisen  a  hundred  sects,  each  accusing  the  others  of  hav¬ 
ing  corrupted  their  common  dogmas,  and  thus  arousing  fury 
in  the  people  and  tolerance  in  the  wise ;  and  yet  these  peoples 
are  civilised  and  the  principles  of  their  belief  are  enshrined 
in  books  recognised  as  having  emanated  from  the  Divinity.^, 

How  then  can  we  hope  to  find  the  principles  of  paganism 
amid  a  confused  mass  of  fables  which  an  isolated,  corrupt 
and  contradictory  tradition  dictated  to  certain  savage  tribes 
of  Greece? 

LV1II.  Reasoning  is  of  little  help  to  us  here.  It  is  absurd  ^ 
to  dedicate  temples  to  those  whose  sepulchres  are  visible  to 
us.  Yet  what  is  too  absurd  for  man?  Do  we  not  know 
enlightened  nations  who  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses 
for  the  proofs  of  a  religion  whose  principal  dogma  contra¬ 
dicts  this  testimony  ?  However,  if  the  pagan  gods  had  been 
men,  the  reciprocal  cult  which  their  worshippers  offered 
them  would  have  been  highly  unreasonable,  and  unreason¬ 
able  tolerance  is  not  apt  to  be  an  error  of  the  people. 

LIX.  Croesus  sends  messengers  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  Alexander  crosses  the  burning  deserts  of  Libya 
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to  ask  of  Jupiter  Ammon  whether  he  is  his  son.  Yet  would 
not  this  Greek  Jupiter,  this  Cretan-king,  become  the  lord  of 
the  thunderbolt  have  hurled  it  against  this  Ammon,  this 
Libyan,  this  new  Salmoneus,  had  they  attempted  to  wrest  it 
from  them? 

Two  rivals  contest  for  the  empire  of  the  universe.  Can 
both  be  recognised  at  once?  But  if  both  are  merely  the 
aether,  the  sky,  one  and  the  same  divinity,  would  not  the  Greek 
and  the  African  have  designated  them  by  appropriate  sym¬ 
bols  and  by  the  names  which  their  several  languages  afforded 
to  express  these  attributes? 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  resort  to  reasoning  when  it 
is  facts  which  we  should  interrogate.  Let  us  hear  their 
answer. 

LX.  Wretched  denizens  of  the  forests,  these  proud  Greeks 
owed  everything  to  strangers.  The  Phoenicians  taught  them 
the  use  of  letters ;  while  the  arts,  the  laws,  all  that  raises  man 
above  the  brute,  they  owed  to  the  Egyptians.  These  latter 
brought  them  their  religion,  and  the  Greeks,  in  adopting  it, 
paid  the  tribute  that  ignorance  owes  to  learning.  Prejudice 
made  but  a  formal  resistance  and  surrendered  without 
scruple  after  consulting  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  decided 
in  favour  of  the  new  worship.1  Such  is  the  narrative  of  Herod¬ 
otus,  who  knew  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  whose  period,  mid¬ 
way  between  gross  ignorance  and  the  refinements  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  renders  his  testimony  decisive. 

LXI.  Already  we  see  a  number  of  the  Greek  legends  dis¬ 
appearing,  such  as  the  birth  of  Apollo  in  the  island  of  Delos 
and  Jupiter’s  burial  in  Crete.  If  the  gods  once  dwelt  upon 
earth,  Egypt,  and  not  Greece,  should  have  been  their  home. 
But  if  the  priests  of  Memphis  knew  their  own  religion  as  well 
as  the  Abbd  Banier,*  Egypt  never  gave  birth  to  its  gods. 

“ "  From  out  their  shadowy  metaphysics,  reason  shines  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  make  them  aware  that  man  can  never  become  God, 


1  Herodotus,  bk.  it 


*  In  his  mythology  explained  by  history. 
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nor  God  be  transformed  into  mere  man.1  Mysterious  in 
their  dogmas  and  their  worship,  these  interpreters  of  heaven 
and  of  wisdom  disguised  under  pompous  language  those 
truths  of  nature  which  a  rude  people  would  have  despised 
in  their  majestic  simplicity.  The  Greeks  misunderstood 
this  religion  in  many  respects;  they  altered  it  by  foreign 
admixtures;  but  the  substance  remained,  and  this,  being 
Egyptian,  was  consequently  allegorical.* 

LXn.  The  worship  of  heroes,  so  clearly  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  gods  in  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  shows  us 
that  the  gods  were  not  heroes.  The  ancients  believed  that 
great  men,  admitted  after  death  to  the  banquets  of  the  gods, 
shared  their  felicity  without  participating  in  their  power. 
They  accordingly  assembled  around  the  tombs  of  their 
benefactors,  celebrated  them  in  songs  of  praise,  and  thus 
aroused  a  salutary  emulation  of  their  virtues.  These  shades 
evoked  from  the  infernal  regions  tasted  with  delight  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  devotion.  It  is  true  that  this  devotion  was  transformed 
insensibly  into  religious  worship;  but  this  was  at  a  much 
later  period,  when  these  heroes  had  become  identified  with 
ancient  divinities  whose  names  they  bore  or  whose  character 
they  recalled.  In  the  Homeric  age,  they  were  still  distinct. 
Hercules  is  not  one  of  Homer’s  gods ;  he  recognises  Escula- 
pius  merely  as  a  distinguished  physician,  and  Castor  and 
Pollux  are  for  him  dead  warriors,  buried  in  Sparta. 

1  Herodotus,  bk.  ii. 

*  I  owe  a  great  deal  in  these  researches  to  the  learned  Frfret  of  the  Academy 
of  Belles-Lettres.  He  has  opened  new  vistas  upon  a  path  which  seemed  to 
be  already  explored  in  all  directions.  I  find,  however,  that  his  reasonings 
are  worth  more  upon  a  question  of  facts  than  upon  one  of  dogmas.  Pre¬ 
possessed  in  his  favour,  I  eagerly  seized  upon  his  reply  to  the  Newtonian 
chronology ;  but  I  must  admit  that  it  failed  to  answer  my  expectations.  All 
that  remained  of  novelty  after  setting  aside  the  elements  of  a  new  theology 
and  chronology  which  he  had  offered  us  already,  were  some  defective  and  far 
bom  conclusive  genealogies  and  minute  researches  into  the  chronology 
of  Sparta,  also  an  ancient  astronomy  which  I  do  not  very  well  understand, 
and  the  fine  preface  of  M.  de  Bougainville,  which  I  always  reread  with  fresh 
gusto. 
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LXI1I.  Superstition  had,  however,  overstepped  these 
limits,  the  heroes  had  become  gods,  and  the  worship  rendered 
to  the  gods  had  withdrawn  them  from  the  ranks  of  men, 
when  a  daring  philosopher  undertook  to  prove  that  they  were 
mere  mortals. 

Ephemeras,  the  Messenian,  advanced  this  paradox; 
but  instead  of  appealing  to  authentic  monuments  in  Greece 
and  Egypt  which  must  have  preserved  the  memory  of  these 
famous  men,  he  proceeds  to  raise  from  the  ocean  a  Utopia 
which  the  ancients  regarded  with  contempt :  an  isle  of  Pan¬ 
chaia,  rich,  fertile,  full  of  superstitions,  and  known  to  him 
alone.  Here  is  revealed  to  his  sight,  in  a  magnificent  temple 
of  Jupiter,  a  column  of  gold  upon  which  Mercury  had  in¬ 
scribed  the  exploits  and  the  apotheosis  of  the  heroes  of  his 
race.1  These  fables  were  too  crude  even  for  the  Greeks; 
they  availed  their  author  nothing  but  general  contempt  and 
the  title  of  atheist. 

LXIV.  Emboldened  perhaps  by  his  example,  the  Cretans 
boasted  of  possessing  the  tomb  of  Jupiter,  who  had  died  in 
their  island,  after  having  long  reigned  there.  Callimachus 
manifests  indignation  at  this  fiction  and  his  scholiast  reveals 
to  us  its  origin.  A  tomb  had  been  found  on  which  was  in¬ 
scribed  :  Tomb  of  Minos,  son  of  Jupiter.  Time  or  design 
had  effaced  the  words  son  and  Minos,  leaving  only  Tomb  of 
Jupiter.  However,  the  system  of  Ephemeras  gained  credit 
slowly  in  spite  of  his  proofs.  Diodorus  of  Sicily  scoured  the 
earth  to  collect  from  the  traditions  of  the  various  peoples 


1  There  is  a  dissertation  on  Ephemeras  by  M.  Founnont  the  elder  which 
contains  some  very  bold  conjectures  and  some  very  amusing  outbursts  of 
wrath.  It  ill  becomes  a  young  writer  to  show  contempt,  but  I  could  not 
propose  to  refute  this  article  seriously.  Whoever  fails  to  see  that  the 
Panchaia  described  by  Diodorus  of  Sicily  was  situated  south  of  Gedrosia, 
and  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  may  believe  with 
M.  Founnont  that  the  Arabian  Gulf  is  south  of  Arabia  Felix,  that  the  country 
of  Phank  on  the  continent  is  the  isle  of  Panchaia,  that  the  desert  of  Pharan 
is  the  most  beautiful  spot  on  earth,  and  that  the  city  of  Pieria  in  Syria  is  the 
capital  of  a  little  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medina. 
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evidence  by  which  to  support  it.  But  the  Stoics,  m  their 
strange  blending  of  the  purest  theism,  Spinozaism,  and 
popular  idolatry,  persisted  in  deducing  the  paganism  of  which 
they  were  zealots  from  the  worship  of  Nature,  broken  up  into 
as  many  gods  as  she  has  different  faces.  Cicero,  that  aca¬ 
demical  thinker  who  saw  objections  everywhere  and  proofs 
nowhere,  scarcely  ventures  to  oppose  to  them  the  system  of 
Ephemeras. 

LXV.  It  was  only  under  the  Roman  empire  that  the  ideas 
of  the  Messenian  prevailed.  At  a  time  when  an  enslaved 
world  awarded  the  title  of  gods  to  monsters  unworthy  to  be 
called  men,  it  was  a  means  of  paying  court  to  Domitian  to 
confound  him  with  Jupiter.  Benefactors  of  the  earth,  as  the 
voice  of  adulation  called  them,  their  claim  to  divinity  was 
the  same,  their  nature  and  their  power  equal.  Whether  from 
policy  or  error,  Pliny  himself  did  not  escape  this  weakness. 
In  vain  did  Plutarch  attempt  to  restore  the  faith  of  his 
ancestors. 


Ephemeras  reigned  universally,  and  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  profiting  by  the  advantage  thus  afforded  them,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  attack  paganism  cm  its  weakest  side.  Can  we 
blame  them  for  it  ?  If  the  pretended  gods  were  not  in  fact 
deified  men,  they  had  become  so,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
their  worshippers,  and  it  was  their  opinions  only  which  the 
fathers  were  opposing. 

LXVI.  Let  us  go  farther,  and  attempt  to  follow,  not  only 
the  chain  of  facts,  but  that  of  ideas,  to  sound  the  human 
heart  and  to  disentangle  that  network  of  errors,  which  out  of 
the  true,  simple,  and  universal  sentiment  that  there  exists 
a  power  above  man,  has  led  him  to  fabricate  for  himself  gods 


whom  he  would  have  blushed  to  resemble. 

Sentiment  is  merely  a  turning  in  on  ourselves;  ideas 
concern  things  outside  of  us,  their  number,  by  occupying 
|  the  mind,  weakens  sentiment.  It  is  therefore  among 
I  savages,  whose  ideas  are  limited  to  desires  and  those 
desires  merely  natural  ones,  that  sentiment  should  be  the 
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most  keen,  although  at  the  same  time  the  most  con¬ 
fused.  The  savage  experiences,  each  moment,  emotions 
which  he  can  neither  repress  nor  explain.  Ignorant 
and  feeble,  he  fears  everything  because  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing.  His  well-founded  contempt  for  himself  (vanity  being 
entirely  a  product  of  society)  makes  him  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  higher  power.  It  is  this  Power,  whose  attributes 
he  ignores,  whom  he  invokes  and  of  whom  he  asks  favours 
without  knowing  to  what  claim  he  can  hope  for  them.  This 
undefined  sentiment  produced  the  kindly  gods  of  the  early 
n  Greeks  and  the  divinities  of  most  savages,  and  neither  the 
*  |  one  nor  the  other  knew  how  to  regulate  their  number,  their 
j  character,  or  their  worship.  — 

LXVII.  Soon  this  sentiment  becomes  an  idea.  The 
savage  began  by  paying  homage  to  all  that  surrounded  him, 
everything  appearing  to  him  more  excellent  than  himself. 
That  majestic  oak  which  shaded  him  with  its  dense  foliage 
had  shaded  his  ancestors  since  the  origin  of  his  race.  It 
lifted  its  head  to  the  clouds,  the  fierce  north  wind  was  lost 
amid  its  branches.  Beside  this  lofty  tree,  what  was  his 
duration,  his  stature,  his  strength?  Gratitude  was  joined 
to  admiration.  This  tree  which  lavished  its  acorns  upon  him, 
that  clear  stream  which  quenched  his  thirst,  were  benefactors 
who  made  his  life  happy;  without  them  he  could  not  exist, 
but  what  need  had  they  of  him?  In  fact,  were  it  not  for 
understanding,  which  teaches  us  how  superior  is  reason  to  all 
these  necessary  parts  of  an  intelligent  system,  each  one  of 
these  parts  would  appear  superior  to  man.  But  deprived 
of  this  understanding,  the  savage  attributed  to  each  of 
them  life  and  power  and  bowed  down  before  his  own 
work. 

LXVIII.  The  ideas  of  the  savage  are  unique  because  they 
are  simple.  To  observe  the  different  qualities  of  objects, 
to  distinguish  those  which  are  common  to  them  all,  and  out 
of  this  resemblance  to  construct  an  abstract  idea  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  genus  without  being  the  image  of  any  particular 
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object  —  such  is  the  work  of  the  mind  which  acts,  which  turns 
in  upon  itself,  and  which,  overcharged  with  ideas,  seeks  thus 
to  disburden  itself  of  them.  In  its  first  state  the  passive  soul, 
ignoring  its  strength,  knows  only  how  to  receive  impressions 
strange  to  it;  these  impressions  show  him  objects  entirely 
isolated  and  as  they  are  in  themselves  1  The  savage  met  his 
gods  everywhere;  every  forest,  every  meadow,  swarmed  with 
them. 

LXIX.  Experience  develops  his  ideas,  for  nations,  like^/- 
men,  owe  everything  to  experience.  His  mind,  familiarised 
with  a  great  number  of  objects,  perceives  their  common  nature, 
and  this  nature  becomes  for  him  a  new  divinity  superior  to 
all  these  particular  gods.  But  every  living  thing  which 
exists  has  its  existence  fixed  to  one  time  and  one  place,  and 
it  is  this  which  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  thing.  Man 
has  been  obliged  to  reason  differently  in  regard  to  these  two 
modes  of  existence,  one  sensible  and  visible,  the  other  evanes¬ 
cent,  metaphysical,  and  perhaps  a  mere  succession  of  ideas. 

The  common  nature,  differentiated  only  by  time,  must  have 
made  the  particular  natures  disappear,  while  those  which  are 
distinguished  by  place  may  have  been  able  to  subsist  as  parts 
of  the  common  nature.  The  god  of  rivers,  for  instance,  has 
not  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  Tiber  or  of  the  Clitum- 
nus,  but  the  south  wind  which  was  blowing  yesterday  and 
that  which  we  feel  to-day  are  both  that  same  furious  tyrant 
which  upheaves  the  Adriatic’s  waves. 

LXX.  The  more  one  exercises  one’s  mind  in  thinking, 
the  more  numerous  are  the  combinations  one  is  able  to  make. 

Two  species  are  different  in  some  respects,  but  alike  in  others ; 
they  are  destined  to  the  same  use,  they  form  part  of  the  same  V" 
element.  The  fountain  becomes  a  river,  the  river  loses  itself 
in  the  sea.  This  sea  is  part  of  the  vast  ocean  which  embraces 
__ the  whole  earth;  and  the  earth  itself  encloses  within  its 
;  bosom  all  that  exists  by  the  principle  of  vegetation.  As  j 
nations  by  degrees  grow  more  enlightened,  their  idolatry  J 
grows  more  refined.  They  have  become  conscious  that  the  ; 
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1  universe  is  governed  by  general  laws,  and  have  more  nearly 
(^approached  the  unity  of  an  efficient  cause. 

The  Greeks  were  never  able  to  simplify  their  ideas  beyond 
the  conception  of  water,  earth,  and  sky,  which  under  the  names 
of  Neptune,  Pluto,  and  Jupiter,  contained  and  ruled  all 
things ;  but  the  Egyptians,  of  a  genius  more  fitted  for  abstract 
speculations,  rose  finally  to  the  conception  of  Osiris,1  the  first 
of  gods,  the  intelligent  first  principle,  acting  ceaselessly  upon 
the  material  principle  known  under  the  name  of  Isis  (his 
wife  and  sister).  A  people  who  believed  in  the  eternity  of 
matter  could  hardly  go  farther.2 

LXXL  Jupiter,  the  sea-god  Neptune,  and  the  sombre 
Pluto  were  brothers;  the  branches  of  their  posterity  were 
infinitely  extended  and  embraced  all  nations.  Such  was  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients. 

For  rude,  ignorant  men,  the  idea  of  generation  was  more 
natural  than  that  of  creation.  It  was  easier  to  grasp,  it 
implied  less  power,  and  was  brought  about  by  visible  connec¬ 
tions;  but  this  generation  led  them  also  to  establish  a  hierarchy 
which  these  free  but  limited  beings  could  not  dispense  with. 
The  three  chief  gods  exercised  a  paternal  influence  over  their 
children,  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky;  while  the 
primogeniture  of  Jupiter  gave  him  a  superiority  over  his 
brothers,  which  secured  to  him  the  title  of  king  of  gods  and 
father  of  men.  But  this  king,  this  supreme  father,  was  too 
limited  in  all  respects  to  admit  of  our  crediting  the  Greeks 
with  the  belief  in  a  supreme  being. 

LXXn.  This  system,  ill  constructed  though  it  was, 
takes  into  account  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  But  the 

1  Notice  that  this  Osiris  and  his  sister  were  the  youngest  of  the  gods. 
It  had  required  many  centuries  for  the  Egyptians  to  attain  to  this  simplicity. 

a  The  worship  of  the  Sun  has  been  known  to  all  people.  I  will  state  what 
appears  to  me  the  reason  of  this.  The  Sun  is  perhaps  the  only  object  in  the 
universe  at  once  visible  and  unique.  Visible  to  all  mankind  in  the  most 
brilliant  and  beneficent  manner,  it  won  their  homage ;  alone  and  indivisible, 
it  offered  to  reasoners  who  were  not  too  exacting  all  the  principal  traits  of  the 
divinity. 
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moral  world,  man,  his  destiny,  and  his  actions,  were  still 
without  divinities.  The  aether  or  the  earth  would  have  been 
little  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Out  of  this  need  for  new  divinities  sprang  a  new  chain  of 
errors,  which,  united  with  the  former,  produced  a  complete 
theological  fiction.  I  suspect  that  the  system  arose  later. 
Man  rarely  turns  to  self-analysis  until  he  has  exhausted  the 
external  objects  around  him. 

LXXIII.  Two  hypotheses  have  always  been  held  by  man 
and  will  always  continue  to  be  so  held.  According  to  the  ) 
first,  man  has  received  from  the  Creator  only  reason  and  will.-  j 
It  is  left  to  him  to  decide  what  use  he  will  make  of  them  and  ! 


to  regulate  his  actions  at  his  own  pleasure.  According  to 
the  other  he  can  only  act  in  pursuance  of  the  predestined 
designs  of  the  Deity,  of  whom  he  is  but  the  instrument.  His 
perceptions  deceive  him,  and  while  he  believes  himself  to  be 
following  his  own  will,  he  is  actually  following  that  of  his  . 
master.  This  last  idea  could  only  have  had  birth  in  thg_  J 
minds  of  a  people  scarcely  emerging  from  infancy.  Little  1 
accustomed  to  the  complicated  springs  of  human  action,  the 
great  virtues,  the  atrocious  crimes,  the  useful  inventions  of 
that  small  number  of  exceptional  beings  who  owe  nothing  to 
their  era,  appeared  to  them  to  surpass  human  powers.  They 
saw  in  everything  the  action  of  the  gods,  inspiring  vice  or 
virtue  in  weak  mortals  incapable  of  resisting  their  will.1 
It  is  not  prudence  which  inspires  Pandarus  with  the  design 
of  breaking  the  truce  and  aiming  his  arrow  at  the  heart  of 
Menelaus,  it  is  Minerva  who  instigates  him  to  this  crime. 
The  unhappy  Phaedra  is  not  guilty;  Venus,  indignant  at  the 
scorn  of  Hippolytus,  kindles  in  the  heart  of  the  queen  that 
unlawful  flame  which  precipitates  her  into  crime  and  death. 

A  god  presided  over  every  event  of  life,  over  every  passion  of 
the  soul,  and  over  every  rank  of  society. 


1 1  am  fll  satisfied  with  this  argument.  I  have  given  the  best  reason  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  in  those  early  ages  men  were 
guided  wholly  by  sentiment,  and  sentiment  is  altogether  on  the  side  of  liberty. 


« 
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LXXIV.  But  the  divinities  of  man,  these  passions  and 
faculties  generalised  and  personified  in  this  manner,  had 
only  a  metaphysical  existence  too  little  akin  to  man.  It  was 
necessary  to  blend  them  with  the  gods  of  nature,  and  it  is 
here  that  allegory  invented  a  host  of  fantastic  relations,  for 
the  mind  desires  at  least  an  appearance  of  truth. 

It  was  natural  that  the  god  of  the  sea  should  be  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  sailors.  The  figurative  expression  of  the 
eye  that  sees  all,  of  those  rays  which  penetrate  the  air,  easily 
transformed  the  sun  into  a  far-seeing  prophet  and  a  skilful 
archer.  But  why  is  the  goddess  Venus  the  mother  of  love, 
and  why  does  she  rise  from  the  foam  of  the  sea?  Let  us 
leave  these  enigmas  to  the  soothsayers. 

As  soon  as  this  group  of  divinities  of  human  nature  was 
established,  it  inevitably  won  all  the  worship  of  mankind. 
These  gods  spoke  to  the  heart  and  the  passions,  whereas 
the  physical  deities  who  had  acquired  no  moral  attributes 
fell  insensibly  into  neglect  and  oblivion.  Thus  it  is  only  in 
the  most  remote  antiquity  that  I  see  smoke  rising  from  the  » 
altars  of  Saturn.1  _ 1 

LXXV.  Thus  the  gods  interest  themselves  in  human  1 
affairs;  nothing  takes  place  of  which  they  are  not  the  authors.  j 
Are  they  then  the  authors  of  crime?  This  consequence  : 
terrifies  us,  but  a  pagan  had  no  hesitation  in  admitting  it, 
and  in  fact  could  not  hesitate.  The  gods  frequently  inspired 
vicious  designs;  in  order  to  suggest  them  they  must  desire 
them  and  even  delight  in  them.  To  the  pagans  there  was 
not  left  the  resource  of  slight  evil  permitted  in  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds.1  Evil  was  not  only  permitted,  it  was 
authorised.  Moreover,  the  various  divinities  limited  to  their 
especial  departments  were  totally  indifferent  to  a  general 
good,  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  Each  one  followed  his 
own  impulses  and  inspired  only  the  passions  which  he  felt. 


1  That  is  to  say,  among  the  Greeks;  his  worship  long  survived  in  Italy. 
1  Fontenelle  in  the  Eulogy  on  M.  de  Leibnitz. 
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The  god  of  war,  for  instance,  was  proud,  brutal,  and  san¬ 
guinary  ;  the  goddess  of  prudence,  wise,  self-contained,  and 
not  over  sincere;  the  mother  of  love,  amiable,  voluptuous, 
passionate  in  her  caprices ;  crafts  and  trickery  were  suitable 
to  the  god  of  merchants ;  while  the  cries  of  the  wretched 
flattered  the  ear  of  the  suspicious  tyrant  of  the  dead,  the  grim 
monarch  of  the  infernal  shades. 

LXXVL  A  divinity  father  of  mankind  is  equally  father 
of  all;  he  knows  neither  hatred  nor  favour.  But  partial 
divinities  must  have  their  favourites.  Shall  they  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  those  whose  tastes  conform  to  theirs?  How  can 
Mars  fail  to  love  those  Thracians  whose  only  occupation  is 
war,  and  those  Scythians  whose  favourite  drink  is  the  blood 
of  their  enemies?  The  morals  of  an  inhabitant  of  Cyprus 
or  Corinth,  where  everything  breathes  luxury  and  effem¬ 
inacy,  must  be  pleasing  to  the  goddess  of  love. 

Gratitude  conspired  with  taste;  sentiments  of  preference 
were  due  to  a  people  whose  customs  were  merely  an  indirect 
worship  of  their  tutelary  divinity.  The  very  cult  rendered 
them  was  in  harmony  with  their  character.  Those  human 
victims  slain  on  the  altar  of  Mars,  those  thousand  courtesans 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  temples  of  Venus,  those  women 
of  Babylon  who  sacrificed  to  her,  could  not  but  attract  the 
most  signal  favours  of  their  protectors. 

But  as  the  interests  of  nations  are  not  less  opposed  than 
their  customs,  the  gods  were  forced  to  adopt  the  quarrels 
of  their  worshippers.  “  What,  shall  I  behold  with  patience 
that  city  which  has  raised  a  hundred  temples  in  my  honour 
fall  beneath  the  sword  of  the  conqueror?  No,  a  thousand 
times,  nol  rather — ”  It  is  thus  that  with  the  Greeks  a 
war  among  men  immediately  kindles  one  between  the  gods 
—  the  siege  of  Troy  convulsed  Olympus.  The  Scamander 
saw  the  gleam  of  Minerva’s  helmet,  witnessed  the  deadly 
effect  of  the  arrows  from  Apollo’s  quiver,  and  felt  the  ter¬ 
rible  trident  of  Neptune  lifting  the  earth  from  its  founda¬ 
tions. 
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Sometimes  the  irrevocable  fiat  of  destiny  restored  peace; 
but  more  often  the  gods  agreed  to  abandon  their  enemies 
to  each  other’s  fury,  for  on  Olympus  as  upon  earth,  hatred 
has  ever  been  more  potent  than  friendship. 

LXXVII.  A  pure  worship  would  have  been  ill  adapted 
to  such  divinities.  Peoples  desire  visible  objects  of  worship, 
figures  to  decorate  their  temples  and  rivet  their  devotion. 
These  figures  must  have  the  most  beautiful  of  faces;  but 
what  is  this  face?  Ask  of  men,  they  will  doubtless  assure 
you  that  it  is  the  human  countenance ;  a  bull  might  answer 
otherwise.  Sculpture  perfects  itself  to  serve  religion,  and 
the  temples  are  crowded  with  statues  of  aged  men,  of  youths, 
of  women  and  children,  according  to  the  varying  attributes 
of  each  divinity. 

LXXVIII.  Beauty  is  perhaps  only  an  affair  of  conven¬ 
tion.  The  human  face  is  beautiful  only  because  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  destined.  The  divine 
face  must  be  the  same,  its  uses  also  the  same,  and  even  its 
defects.  Hence  that  coarse  generation  of  gods,  consisting 
merely  of  a  family,  after  the  manner  of  men.  Hence  their 
feasts  of  nectar  and  ambrosia  and  the  food  they  received 
in  the  sacrifices.  Hence  again  their  slumbers  and  their 
pain. 

Gods  who  have  become  merely  very  powerful  men  must 
often  visit  the  earth,  dwell  in  its  temples,  take  pleasure  in 
men’s  sports,  in  the  chase  and  the  dance,  and  at  times  fall 
victim  to  the  charms  of  a  mortal  and  give  birth  to  a  race  of 
heroes. 

LXXIX.  In  those  great  events,  where,  out  of  the  play 
of  a  number  of  actors,  whose  views,  situation,  and  character 
are  different,  there  arises  a  certain  unity  of  action,  or  rather 
of  effect,  it  must  perhaps  be  sought  in  general  causes  alone.  \ 

LXXX.  In  more  particular  events,  the  processes  of  nature  j 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  philosophers.  With  \ 
nature  there  are  few  effects  simple  enough  to  owe  their  origin  1 
only  to  a  single  cause;  while  our  sages  usually  seek  out 
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one  cause,  not  only  universal,  but  unique.  Let  us  avoid 
this  error;  whenever  an  action  appears  complicated,  let  us 
i  admit  that  it  results  from  general  causes  without  rejecting 
\  design  and  chance. 

Sylla  resigns  the  supreme  power.  Caesar  loses  it  together 
with  his  life.  Nevertheless  their  crimes  against  liberty  had 
been  preceded  by  their  victories;  before  becoming  the 
most  powerful  of  Romans,  they  had  been  the  most 
renowned.  Augustus  follows  them  closely.  A  sanguinary 
tyrant,1  suspected  of  cowardice,  the  greatest  of  crimes  in 
a  party  leader,  he  attains  to  the  throne  and  makes  republi¬ 
cans  forget  that  they  have  ever  been  free.  The  state  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  these  republicans  somewhat  lessens  our  surprise. 
Equally  incapable  of  liberty  under  Sylla  and  under  Augustus, 
they  ignored  this  truth  under  the  former,  while  under  the 
latter,  civil  war,  and  proscriptions  more  cruel  than  war, 
had  taught  them  that  the  republic,  sinking  as  it  was  beneath 
the  weight  of  its  greatness  and  its  corruption,  could  no  longer 
subsist  without  a  master.  Moreover,  Sylla,  the  leader  of 
the  nobility,  fought  at  the  head  of  those  proud  patricians 
who  were  willing  to  arm  him  with  the  sword  of  despotism 
in  order  to  be  avenged  on  their  enemies,  but  were  not  willing 
to  leave  in  his  hands  the  power  with  which  to  destroy  them. 
They  had  conquered,  not  for  him,  but  with  him ;  the  ha¬ 
rangue  of  Lepidus  and  the  conduct  of  Pompey  make  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  Sylla  chose  to  descend  from  the  throne  rather 
than  to  fall  from  it.  But  Augustus,  following  Caesar’s 
example,  employed  in  his  service  only  those  bold  adventurers, 
Agrippa,  Mecaenas,  and  Pollio,  whose  fortune,  dependent 
on  his,  would  be  destroyed  by  an  aristocracy,  divided  among 
themselves,  but  united  to  crush  any  new  man. 

LXXXI.  Fortunate  circumstances,  the  dissoluteness  of 
Mark  Antony,  the  weakness  of  Lepidus,  the  credulity  of 


1  After  the  taking  of  Perugia,  he  sacrificed  three  hundred  of  the  principal 
citizens  upon  an  altar  erected  to  the  divinity  of  his  father. 
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Cicero,  together  with  the  general  state  of  opinion,  worked 
for  him ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  he  did  not  bring 
about  these  circumstances,  he  made  use  of  them  like  a  great 
statesman.  Would  that  the  scope  of  my  subject  permitted 
me  to  exhibit  this  shrewd  government,  these  chains  worn 
unconsciously,  this  prince  mingling  with  the  citizens,  this 
Senate  respected  by  its  master.1  Let  us  select  one  incident. 
Augustus,  master  of  the  revenues  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  always  distinguished  between  his  pri¬ 
vate  property  and  the  public  treasure.  He  thus  exhibited, 
at  slight  cost,  his  moderation,  which  left  to  his  heirs  a  for¬ 
tune  inferior  to  that  of  several  of  his  subjects,2  and  his  love  of 
country,  which  surrendered  to  the  service  of  the  state  two 
entire  patrimonies  and  an  immense  sum  derived  from  the 
legacy  of  deceased  friends.2 

y  LXXXH.  It  requires  no  extraordinary  penetration  to 
^  !  perceive  when  an  action  is  at  the  same  time  cause  and  effect. 

7  j  In  the  moral  world  there  are  many  such,  or  rather,  there  are 
/  ■  few  which  do  not  share  more  or  less  the  nature  of  both, 

fr  For  instance,  the  corruption  of  all  ranks  of  Roman  society 
'  resulted  from  the  extent  of  the  empire  and  caused  the  gran- 
deur  of  the  republic.4 


1 1  await  with  impatience  the  conclusion  of  the  dissertations  on  this  subject 
promised  us  by  M.  de  la  Bleterie.  The  system  of  Augustus,  so  often 
misunderstood,  is  to  appear  therein  depicted  in  its  remotest  branches.  This 
author  conceives  his  work  with  delicacy  and  a  light  touch,  discusses  without 
dryness,  and  expresses  himself  with  all  the  grace  of  a  clear  and  elegant  style. 
It  is  possible  that,  like  an  historical  Descartes,  he  argues  too  much  a  priori, 
and  that  he  founds  his  conclusions  less  upon  particular  authorities  than 
on  general  induction ;  but  this  defect  is  that  of  a  man  of  great  ability. 

*  All  deductions  made  of  his  legacies  to  the  people  and  the  soldiers, 
Augustus  left  to  Tiberius  and  Li  via  only  milles  quingentks ,  that  is,  thirty 
million  pounds  livres.  The  augur  Lentulus,  who  died  during  his  reign, 
possessed  quatcr  milles  or  eighty  millions.  Suetonius,  bk.  ii.  ch.  201; 
Seneca,  de  Benefic.  bk.  ii 

9  Quater  decks  milles ,  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions. 

4  Vide  Montesquieu,  Consid.  on  the  Greatness  of  the  Romans.  I  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire  and  that  of  the  republic ; 
the  one  consisted  in  the  number  of  its  provinces,  the  other  in  the  quality  of  its 
citizens. 
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ir~’~  But  it  requires  an  uncommon  judgment,  when  two  things' 
are  always  coexistent,  and  appear  intimately  connected,  to 
discern  that  they  do  not  owe  their  origin  one  to  the  other.  * — - 
LXXXIII.  Learning,  we  are  told,  is  bom  of  luxury; 
hence  an  enlightened  people  will  necessarily  be  a  corrupt 
one.  This  I  do  not  believe.  The  sciences  are  not  the  daugh-  v/ 
ters  of  luxury ;  both  are  the  children  of  industry.  In  art, 
rude  outlines  suffice  for  the  first  needs  of  man.  Perfected, 
they  supply  him  with  new  requirements,  from  the  shield  of 
Minerva  of  Vitellius1  to  the  philosophical  discourses  of 
Cicero.  But  while  luxury  gradually  corrupts  manners, 
learning  softens  them,  like  those  prayers  of  Homer,  which 
follow  Injustice  around  the  earth  to  mitigate  the  fury  of 
that  cruel  divinity. 

These  reflections  upon  the  various  uses  of  literature  have 
appeared  to  me  to  be  of  some  weight.  How  happy  should 
I  be  if  I  were  able  to  inspire  a  taste  for  its  pursuit !  I  should 
be  entertaining  too  high  an  opinion  of  myself  if  I  were  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  defects  of  this  essay;  I  should  be  holding 
too  low  an  one  if  I  did  not  hope  to  supply  its  deficiencies  at 
a  less  precocious  age,  and  with  more  extended  knowledge. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  these  reflections  are  true  but  trite,  or 
that  they  are  new  but  paradoxical.  What  author  welcomes 
criticism?  The  former  assertion,  however,  would  displease  ~i 
me  least,  for  the  advancement  of  art  is  dearer  to  me  than  \ 
fame  as  an  artist.  !< 

1  Vitellius  sent  galleys  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules  in  search  of  the 
rarest  fish  with  which  to  fill  this  monstrous  dish.  If  we  may  believe  M. 
Arbuthnot,  it  cost  765,635  pounds  sterling.  Vide  Suetonius,  in  Vitellio,  ch. 
mi. ;  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  Tables. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  the  reader  by  expatiating 
on  the  variety  or  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  treat;  since  the  merit  of  the  choice  would 
serve  to  render  the  weakness  of  the  execution  still  more  ap¬ 
parent,  and  still  less  excusable.  But,  as  I  have  presumed  to 
lay  before  the  Public  a  first  volume  only 1  of  the  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  will  perhaps  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  I  should  explain,  in  a  few  words,  the  nature  and 
limits  of  my  general  plan. 

The  memorable  series  of  revolutions,  which,  in  the  course 
of  about  thirteen  centuries,  gradually  undermined,  and  at 
length  destroyed,  the  solid  fabric  of  human  greatness,  may, 
with  some  propriety,  be  divided  into  the  three  following 
periods: 

I.  The  first  of  these  periods  may  be  traced  from  the  age 
of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  when  the  Roman  monarchy, 
having  attained  its  full  strength  and  maturity,  began  to  verge 
towards  its  decline ;  and  will  extend  to  the  subversion  of  the 
Western  Empire,  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia, 
the  rude  ancestors  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  modern 
Europe.  This  extraordinary  revolution,  which  subjected  Rome 
to  the  power  of  a  Gothic  conqueror,  was  completed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

H.  The  second  period  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome 
may  be  supposed  to  commence  with  the  reign  of  Justinian, 

1  The  first  ▼dome  of  the  quarto,  whioh  is  now  contained  in  the  two  first 
volumes  of  the  octavo,  edition. 
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who  by  his  laws,  as  well  as  by  his  victories,  restored  a  transient 
splendour  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  It  will  comprehend  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards ;  the  conquest  of  the  Asiatic 
and  African  provinces  by  the  Arabs,  who  embraced  the  religion 
of  Mahomet ;  the  revolt  of  the  Boman  people  against  the  feeble 
princes  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne, 
who,  in  the  year  800,  established  the  second  or  German  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  West. 

m.  The  last  and  longest  of  these  periods  includes  about 
six  centuries  and  a  half;  from  the  revival  of  the  Western 
Empire  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  and 
the  extinction  of  a  degenerate  race  of  princes,  who  continued 
to  assume  the  titles  of  Cesar  and  Augustus,  after  their 
dominions  were  contracted  to  the  limits  of  a  single  city;  in 
which  the  language,  as  well  as  manners,  of  the  ancient 
Romans  had  been  long  since  forgotten.  The  writer  who 
should  undertake  to  relate  the  events  of  this  period  would 
find  himself  obliged  to  enter  into  the  general  history  of  the 
Crusades,  as  far  as  they  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  Greek 
Empire ;  and  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to  restrain  his  curio¬ 
sity  from  making  some  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  city  of 
Rome  during  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  middle  ages. 

As  I  have  ventured,  perhaps  too  hastily,  to  commit  to  the 
press  a  work,  which,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  deserves  the 
epithet  of  imperfect,  I  consider  myself  as  contracting  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  finish,  most  probably  in  a  second  volume,4  the  first  of 
these  memorable  periods;  and  to  deliver  to  the  Public  the 
complete  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Borne,  from  the 
age  of  the  Antonines  to  the  subversion  of  the  Western  Empire. 
With  regard  to  the  subsequent  periods,  though  I  may  entertain 
some  hopes,  I  dare  not  presume  to  give  any  assurances.  The 

*The  Author,  m  it  frequently  happens,  took  an  inadequate  measure  of  his 
growing  work.  The  remainder  of  the  first  period  has  filled  two  volumes  in  quarto, 
being  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  ootavo  edition. 
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execution  of  the  extensiye  plan  which  I  have  described  would 
connect  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  World ;  but  it 
would  require  many  years  of  health,  of  leisure,  and  of  persever¬ 
ance. 

Bnmxci  Stbbxt, 

February  1,  1776. 

P.S. — The  entire  History,  which  is  now  published,  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  abund¬ 
antly  discharges  my  engagements  with  the  Public.  Perhaps 
their  favourable  opinion  may  encourage  me  to  prosecute  a 
work,  which,  however  laborious  it  may  seem,  is  the  most 
agreeable  occupation  of  my  leisure  hours. 

Bnmxcx  8iam, 

March  1, 1781. 

An  Author  easily  persuades  himself  that  the  public  opinion 
is  still  favourable  to  his  labours;  and  I  have  now  embraced 
the  serious  resolution  of  proceeding  to  the  last  period  of  my 
original  design,  and  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  the  year  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-three.  The  most  patient  reader,  who 
computes  that  three  ponderous  volumes  *  have  been  already 
employed  on  the  events  of  four  centuries,  may,  perhaps,  be 
alarmed  at  the  long  prospect  of  nine  hundred  years.  But  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  expatiate  with  the  same  minuteness  on 
the  whole  series  of  the  Byzantine  history.  At  our  entrance 
into  this  period,  the  reign  of  Justinian  and  the  conquests  of 
the  Mahometans  will  deserve  and  detain  our  attention,  and  the 
last  age  of  Constantinople  (the  Crusades  and  the  Turks)  is 
connected  with  the  revolutions  of  Modern  Europe.  From  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  century,  the  obscure  interval  will  be 
supplied  by  a  concise  narrative  of  such  facts  as  may  still  appear 
other  interesting  or  important. 

March  1.  1788. 


a  [Containing  chaps,  i.  to  xxxnii.] 
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Diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which  an  histori¬ 
cal  writer  may  ascribe  to  himself ;  if  any  merit  indeed  can  be 
assumed  from  the  performance  of  an  indispensable  duty.  I 
may  therefore  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have  carefully  examined 
all  the  original  materials  that  could  illustrate  the  subject  which 
I  had  undertaken  to  treat.  Should  I  ever  complete  the  ex¬ 
tensive  design  which  has  been  sketched  out  in  the  preface, 
I  might  perhaps  conclude  it  with  a  critical  account  of  the 
authors  consulted  during  the  progress  of  the  whole  work ;  and, 
however  such  an  attempt  might  incur  the  censure  of  ostenta¬ 
tion,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  susceptible  of  entertain¬ 
ment  as  well  as  information. 

At  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  single  observation. 
The  Biographers,  who,  under  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  composed  or  rather  compiled,  the  lives  of  the 
emperors,  from  Hadrian  to  the  sons  of  Carus,  are  usually 
mentioned  under  the  names  of  iElius  Spartianus,  Julius  Capi- 
tolinus,  jElius  Lampridius,  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  Trebellius 
Pollio,  and  Flavius  Vo  pise  us.  But  there  is  so  much  perplexity 
in  the  titles  of  the  MSS.,  and  so  many  disputes  have  arisen 
among  the  critics  (see  Fabricius  Biblioth.  Latin.  1.  iii.  c.  6) 
concerning  their  number,  their  names  and  their  respective 
property,  that  for  the  most  part  I  have  quoted  them  without 
distinction,  under  the  general  and  well-known  title  of  the 
Acocstan  Histobt. 

1  [Which  in  the  Ant  quarto  edition  of  voL  i.  were  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
entente.] 
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The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire  is 
now  delivered  to  the  public  in  a  more  convenient  form.  Some 
alterations  and  improvements  had  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind,  but  I  was  unwilling  to  injure  or  offend  the  purchasers 
of  the  preceding  editions.  The  accuracy  of  the  corrector  of 
the  press  has  been  already  tried  and  approved  ;  and  perhaps  I 
may  stand  excused  if,  amidst  the  avocations  of  a  busy  writer, 
I  have  preferred  the  pleasures  of  composition  and  study  to  the 
minute  diligence  of  revising  a  former  publication. 

Bextucx  Stkezt, 

April  20,  1783. 
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I  now  discharge  my  promise,  and  complete  my  design,  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
both  in  the  West  and  the  East.  The  whole  period  extends 
from  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  to  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  Mahomet  the  Second ;  and  includes  a  review 
of  the  Crusades  and  the  state  of  Rome  during  the  middle  ages. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume,  twelve  years  have 
elapsed;  twelve  years,  according  to  my  wish,  <«of  health,  of 
leisure  and  of  perseverance".  I  may  now  congratulate  my 
deliverance  from  a  long  and  laborious  service,  and  my  satisfac¬ 
tion  will  be  pure  and  perfect,  if  the  public  favour  should  be 
extended  to  the  conclusion  of  my  work. 

It  was  my  first  intention  to  have  collected  under  one  view 
the  numerous  authors,  of  every  age  and  language,  from  whom 
I  have  derived  tire  materials  of  this  history;  and  I  am  still 
convinced  that  the  apparent  ostentation  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  real  use.  If  I  have  renounced  this  idea,  if  I 
have  declined  an  undertaking  which  had  obtained  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  a  master-artist,1  my  excuse  may  be  found  in  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  assigning  a  proper  measure  to  such  a 
catalogue.  A  naked  list  of  names  and  editions  would  not  be 
satisfactory  either  to  myself  or  my  readers :  the  characters  of 
the  principal  Authors  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  History 
have  been  occasionally  connected  with  the  events  which  they 
describe;  a  more  oopious  and  critical  enquiry  might  indeed 
deserve,  but  it  would  demand,  an  elaborate  volume,  which 


1  8*e  Dr.  Robertson’s  Preface  to  hie  History  of  America. 
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might  swell  by  degrees  into  a  general  library  of  historical 
writers.  For  the  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  renewing 
my  serious  protestation,  that  I  have  always  endeavoured  to 
draw  from  the  fountain-head ;  that  my  curiosity,  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  duty,  has  always  urged  me  to  study  the  originals; 
and  that,  if  they  have  sometimes  eluded  my  search,  I  have 
carefully  marked  the  secondary  evidence,  on  whose  faith  a 
passage  or  a  fact  were  reduced  to  depend. 

I  shall  soon  visit  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Lausanne,  a 
country  which  I  have  known  and  loved  from  my  early  youth. 
Under  a  mild  government,  amidst  a  beauteous  landskip,  in  a 
life  of  leisure  and  independence,  and  among  a  people  of  easy 
and  elegant  manners,  I  have  enjoyed,  and  may  again  hope  to 
enjoy,  the  varied  pleasures  of  retirement  and  society.  But  I 
shall  ever  glory  in  the  name  and  character  of  an  Englishman  : 
I  son  proud  of  my  birth  in  a  free  and  enlightened  country ; 
and  the  approbation  of  that  country  is  the  best  and  most 
honourable  reward  for  my  labours.  Were  I  ambitious  of  any 
other  Patron  than  the  Public,  I  would  inscribe  this  work  to  a 
Statesman,  who,  in  a  long,  a  stormy,  and  at  length  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  administration,  had  many  political  opponents,  almost 
without  a  personal  enemy :  who  has  retained,  in  his  fall  from 
power,  many  faithful  and  disinterested  friends ;  and  who, 
under  the  pressure  of  severe  infirmity,  enjoys  the  lively  vigour 
of  his  mind,  and  the  felicity  of  his  incomparable  temper. 
Lord  North  will  permit  me  to  express  the  feelings  of  friend¬ 
ship  in  the  language  of  truth :  but  even  truth  and  friendship 
should  be  silent,  if  he  still  dispensed  the  favours  of  the  crown. 

In  a  remote  solitude,  vanity  may  still  whisper  in  my  ear 
that  my  readers,  perhaps,  may  enquire  whether,  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  present  work,  I  am  now  taking  an  everlasting 
farewell.  They  shall  hear  all  that  I  know  myself,  all  that  I 
could  reveal  to  the  most  intimate  friend.  The  motives  of 
action  or  silence  are  now  equally  balanced;  nor  can  I  pro¬ 
nounce,  in  my  most  secret  thoughts,  on  which  side  the  scale 
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will  preponderate.  I  cannot  dissemble  that  twelve  ample 
octavos  must  have  tried,  and  may  have  exhausted,  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  Public ;  that,  in  the  repetition  of  similar  attempts, 
a  suooessful  Author  has  much  more  to  lose,  than  he  can  hope 
to  gain;  that  I  am  now  descending  into  the  vale  of  years; 
and  that  the  most  respectable  of  my  countrymen,  the  men 
wham  I  aspire  to  imitate,  have  resigned  the  pen  of  history 
about  the  same  period  of  their  lives.  Yet  I  consider  that  the 
annals  of  ancient  and  modern  times  may  afford  many  rich  and 
interesting  subjects;  that  I  am  still  possessed  of  health  and 
leisure ;  that  by  the  practice  of  writing  some  skill  and  facility 
must  be  aoquired;  and  that  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  truth 
and  knowledge  I  am  not  conscious  of  decay.  To  an  active 
mind,  indolence  is  more  painful  than  labour;  and  the  first 
months  of  my  liberty  will  be  occupied  and  amused  in  the  ex¬ 
cursions  of  curiosity  and  taste.  By  such  temptations  I  have 
been  sometimes  seduced  from  the  rigid  duty  even  of  a  pleasing 
and  voluntary  task :  but  my  time  will  now  be  my  own ;  and 
in  the  use  or  abuse  of  independence  I  shall  no  longer  fear  my 
own  reproaches  or  those  of  my  friends.  I  am  fairly  entitled 
to  a  year  of  jubilee:  next  summer  and  the  following  winter 
will  rapidly  pass  away;  and  experience  only  can  determine 
whether  I  shall  still  prefer  the  freedom  and  variety  of  study 
to  the  design  and  composition  of  a  regular  work,  which  ani¬ 
mates,  while  it  confines,  the  daily  application  of  the  Author. 
Caprice  and  accident  may  influence  my  choice ;  but  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  self-love  will  contrive  to  applaud  either  active  industry 
or  philosophic  repose. 

Downsa  Stun, 

May  t,  1786. 

PJS. — I  shall  embrace  this  opportunity  of  introducing  two 
verbal  remarks,  which  have  not  conveniently  offered  them¬ 
selves  to  my  notice.  1.  As  often  as  I  use  the  definitions  of 
beyond  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  Ac.,  I  generally 
suppose  myself  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  at  Constantinople  : 
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without  observing  whether  this  relative  geography  may  agree 
with  the  local,  bat  variable,  situation  of  the  reader  or  the 
historian.  2.  In  proper  names  of  foieign,  and  especially  of 
Oriental,  origin,  it  should  be  always  our  aim  to  express  in  our 
English  version  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original.  But  this  rule, 
which  is  founded  on  a  just  regard  to  uniformity  and  truth, 
must  often  be  relaxed ;  and  the  exceptions  will  be  limited  or 
enlarged  by  the  custom  of  the  language  and  the  taste  of  the 
interpreter.  Our  alphabets  may  be  often  defective :  a  harsh 
sound,  an  uncouth  spelling,  might  offend  the  ear  or  the  eye  of 
our  countrymen ;  and  some  words,  notoriously  corrupt,  are 
fixed,  and,  as  it  were,  naturalized  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The 
prophet  Mohammed  can  no  longer  be  stripped  of  the  famous, 
though  improper  appellation  of  Mahomet:  the  well-known 
cities  of  Aleppo,  Damascus  and  Cairo,  would  almost  be  lost  in 
the  strange  descriptions  of  Haleb ,  Demashk  and  Al  Cahira : 
the  titles  and  offices  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  fashioned  by 
the  practice  of  three  hundred  years ;  and  we  are  pleased  to 
blend  the  three  Chinese  monosyllables  Gon-fll-tzee  in  the 
respectable  name  of  Confucius,  or  even  to  adopt  the  Portuguese 
corruption  of  Mandarin.  But  I  would  vary  the  use  of  Zoro¬ 
aster  and  Zerdueht,  as  I  drew  my  information  from  Greece  or 
Persia  :  since  our  connexion  with  India,  the  genuine  Timour 
is  restored  to  the  throne  of  Tamerlane :  our  most  correct 
writers  have  retrenched  the  Al,  the  superfluous  article,  from 
the  Koran ;  and  we  escape  an  ambiguous  termination  by 
adopting  Moslem  instead  of  Musulman,  in  the  plural  number. 
In  these,  and  in  a  thousand  examples,  the  shades  of  distinction 
are  often  minute  ;  and  I  can  feel,  where  I  cannot  explain,  the 
motives  of  my  choice. 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Extent  and  Military  Force  of  the  Empire  in  the  Age  of  the 

Antonines 

IN  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  A2ra,  the  empire introdao- 
of  Rome  comprehended  the  fairest  part  of  the  earth,  and  °n 
the  most  civilized  portion  of  mankind.  The  frontiers  of 
that  extensive  monarchy  were  guarded  by  ancient  renown 
and  disciplined  valour.  The  gentle,  but  powerful,  influence  of 
laws  and  manners  had  gradually  cemented  the  union  of  the 
provinces.  Their  peaceful  inhabitants  enjoyed  and  abused  the 
advantages  of  wealth  and  luxury.  The  image  of  a  free  con* 
stitution  was  preserved  with  decent  reverence.  The  Roman 
senate  appeared  to  possess  the  sovereign  authority,  and  devolved 
on  the  emperors  all  the  executive  powers  of  government. 

During  a  happy  period  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  the  public  a.d.  ss-iso 
administration  was  conducted  by  the  virtue  and  abilities  of 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two  Antonines.  It  is  the 
design  of  this  and  of  the  two  succeeding  chapters,  to  describe 
the  prosperous  condition  of  their  empire ;  and  afterwards,  from 
the  death  of  Marcos  Antoninus,  to  deduce  the  most  import¬ 
ant  circumstances  of  its  decline  and  fall:  a  revolution  which 
will  ever  be  remembered,  and  is  still  felt  by  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  principal  conquests  of  the  Romans  were  achieved  uodm- 
onder  the  republic ;  and  the  emperors,  for  the  most  part,  were  vJfoi 
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satisfied  with  preserving  those  dominions  which  had  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  policy  of  the  senate,  the  active  emulation  of  the 
consuls,  and  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  The  seven 
first  centuries  were  filled  with  a  rapid  succession  of  triumphs ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Augustus  to  relinquish  the  ambitious 
design  of  subduing  the  whole  earth,  and  to  introduce  a  spirit 
of  moderation  into  the  public  councils.  Inclined  to  peace  by 
his  temper  and  situation,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  discover  that 
Borne,  in  her  present  exalted  situation,  had  much  less  to  hope 
than  to  fear  from  the  chance  of  arms ;  and  that,  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  remote  wars,  the  undertaking  became  every  day  more 
difficult,  the  event  more  doubtful,  and  the  possession  more  pre¬ 
carious  and  less  beneficial.'  The  experience  of  Augustus 
added  weight  to  these  salutary  reflections,  and  effectually 
convinced  him  that,  by  the  prudent  vigour  of  his  counsels,  it 
would  be  easy  to  secure  every  concession  which  the  safety  or 
the  dignity  of  Rome  might  require  from  the  most  formidable 
barbarians.  Instead  of  exposing  his  person  and  his  legions  to 
the  arrows  of  the  Parthians,  he  obtained,  by  an  honourable 
treaty,  the  restitution  of  the  standards  and  prisoners  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  defeat  of  Crassus.1 

His  generals,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  attempted  the 
reduction  of  Ethiopia  and  Arabia  Felix.  They  marched  near 
a  thousand  miles  to  the  south  of  the  tropic;  but  the  heat  of 
the  climate  soon  repelled  the  invaders  and  protected  the  uu- 
warlike  natives  of  those  sequestered  regions.3  The  northern 
countries  of  Europe  scarcely  deserved  the  expense  and  labour 
of  conquest.  The  forests  and  morasses  of  Germany  were 
filled  with  a  hardy  race  of  barbarians,  who  despised  life  when 
it  was  separated  from  freedom ;  and  though,  on  the  first  attack, 


1  Dion  Cassias  (1.  liv.  p.  786  [8])  with  the  annotations  of  Reim&r,  who  has 
colleoted  all  that  Koman  vanity  has  left  upon  the  subject.  The  marble  of  Ancyra, 
on  which  Augustus  recorded  his  own  exploits,  asserts  that  he  compelled  the 
Parthians  to  restore  tbe  ensigns  of  Crassus.  [For  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum 
see  Mommsen’s  splendid  edition.  He  regards  it  as  intended  to  be  a  summary  of 
the  Emperor’s  political  aims.  Other  critics  (e.g.  Hirschfeld  and  Gardthausen) 
explain  it  as  a  political  testament.] 

■Strabo  (1.  xvi.  p.  780),  Pliny  the  elder  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  vi.  82,  35  [28,  29]) 
and  Dion  Cassius  (1.  liii.  p.  728  [29],  and  1.  liv.  p.  784  [6]  have  left  ns  very  curious  de¬ 
tails  concerning  these  wars.  The  Homans  made  themselves  masters  of  Mariaba, 
or  Merab,  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  well  known  to  the  Orientals  (see  Abulfeda  and 
the  Nubian  geography,  p.  52).  They  were  arrived  within  three  days’  journey  of 
the  Spice  country,  the  rich  object  of  their  invasion.  [See  Mommsen,  Bomische 
Gesohiohte,  v.  p.  606  sgj.] 
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they  seemed  to  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  they 
soon,  by  a  signal  act  of  despair,  regained  their  independence, 
and  reminded  Augustus  of  the  vicissitude  of  fortune.3  On  the 
death  of  that  emperor  his  testament  was  publicly  read  in  the 
senate.  He  bequeathed,  as  a  valuable  legacy  to  his  successors, 
the  advice  of  confining  the  empire  within  those  limits  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  placed  as  its  permanent  bulwarks  and 
boundaries:  on  the  west  the  Atlantic  ocean;  the  Rhine  and 
Danube  on  the  north;  the  Euphrates  on  the  east;  and  to¬ 
wards  the  south  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.4 

Happily  for  the  repose  of  mankind,  the  moderate  system  imitated 
recommended  by  the  wisdom  of  Augustus  was  adopted  by  the  c«ot.'“c' 
fears  and  viceB  of  his  immediate  successors.  Engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  or  in  the  exercise  of  tyranny,  the  first  Caesars 
seldom  showed  themselves  to  the  armies,  or  to  the  provinces ; 
nor  were  they  disposed  to  suffer  that  those  triumphs  which  their 
indolence  neglected  should  be  usurped  by  the  conduct  and 
valour  of  their  lieutenants.  The  military  fame  of  a  subject  was 
considered  as  an  insolent  invasion  of  the  Imperial  prerogative ; 
and  it  became  the  duty,  as  well  as  interest,  of  every  Roman 
general,  to  guard  the  frontiers  intrusted  to  his  care,  without  as¬ 
piring  to  conquests  which  might  have  proved  no  less  fatal  to 
himself  than  to  the  vanquished  barbarians.6 

The  only  accession  which  the  Roman  empire  received  during  conqnM* 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  sera  was  the  province  of  wm  the1” 
Britain.  In  this  single  instance  the  successors  of  Cesar  and  "on  »o1tp' 
Augustus  were  persuaded  to  follow  the  example  of  the  former, 
rather  than  the  precept  of  the  latter.  The  proximity  of  its 
situation  to  the  coast  of  Gaul  seemed  to  invite  their  arms; 
the  pleasing,  though  doubtful,  intelligence  of  a  pearl  fishery 
attracted  their  avarice;6  and  as  Britain  was  viewed  in  the 

9  By  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions.  See  the  first  book  of  the 
Aimak  of  Tacitu*  Button,  in  August,  o.  23,  and  Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c. 

117,  Ac,  Augustus  did  not  receive  the  melancholy  news  with  all  the  temper  and 
ftnnssM  that  might  have  been  expected  from  his  character. 

‘Tacit.  Armel.  L  ii.  [i.  11}.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lvi.  p.  882  [38],  and  the  speech 
-rf  Augustus  himself,  in  Julian's  Ccraam.  It  reoeives  great  light  from  the  learned 
notes  of  his  French  translator,  M.  Spanheim. 

•  German icut,  Suetonius  Paulinas,  and  Agrioola  were  checked  and  recalled 
m  the  course  of  their  victories.  Corbulo  was  put  to  death.  Military  merit,  as  it 
a  admirably  expressed  by  Tacitue,  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  imptra 
form  terftu. 

* Vmmr  himself  conoeels  that  ignoble  motive;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Sue¬ 
tonius,  c.  47.  The  British  pearls  proved,  however,  of  little  value,  on  account  of 
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light  of  a  distinct  and  insulated  world,  the  conquest'  scarcely 
formed  any  exception  to  the  general  system  of  continental 
measures.  After  a  war  of  about  forty  years,  undertaken  by 
the  most  stupid,7  maintained  by  the  most  dissolute,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  most  timid  of  all  the  emperors,  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  island  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke.8  The  various 
tribes  of  Britons  possessed  valour  without  conduct,  and  the 
love  of  freedom  without  the  spirit  of  union.  They  took  up 
arms  with  savage  fierceness,  they  laid  them  down,  or  turned 
them  against  each  other,  with  wild  inconstancy;  and  while 
they  fought  singly,  they  were  successively  subdued.  Neither 
the  fortitude  of  Caractacus,  nor  the  despair  of  Boadicea,  nor 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Druids,  could  avert  the  slavery  of  their 
country,  or  resist  the  steady  progress  of  the  Imperial  generals, 
who  maintained  the  national  glory,  when  the  throne  was  dis¬ 
graced  by  the  weakest  or  the  most  vicious  of  mankind.  At 
the  very  time  when  Domitian,  confined  to  his  palace,  felt  the 
terrors  which  he  inspired,  his  legions,  under  the  command  of 
the  virtuous  Agricola,  defeated  the  collected  force  of  the  Cale¬ 
donians  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills;9  and  his  fleets, 
venturing  to  explore  an  unknown  and  dangerous  navigation, 
displayed  the  Roman  arms  round  every  part  of  the  island. 
The  conquest  of  Britain  was  considered  as  already  achieved ; 
and  it  was  the  design  of  Agricola  to  complete  and  ensure  his 
success  by  the  easy  reduction  of  Ireland,  for  which,  in  his 
opinion,  one  legion  and  a  few  auxiliaries  were  sufficient.10  The 
western  isle  might  be  improved  into  a  valuable  possession,  and 

their  dark  and  livid  colour.  Tacitus  observes,  with  reason  (in  Agricola,  o.  12), 
that  it  was  an  inherent  defect.  “  Ego  faoilius  credi derim,  naturam  margaritis 
deesse  quam  nobis  avaritiam." 

7  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Domitian.  A  hope  is  expressed  by  Pomponius  Mela, 

1.  iii.  c.  6  (he  wrote  under  Claudius),  that,  by  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  the 
island  and  its  savage  inhabitants  would  soon  be  better  known.  It  is  amusing 
enough  to  peruse  such  passages  in  the  midst  of  London. 

*  See  the  admirable  abridgment,  given  by  Tacitus,  in  the  Life  of  Agricola,  and 
copiously,  though  perhaps  not  completely,  illustrated  by  our  own  antiquarians, 
Camden  and  Horsley. 

9  [There  is  no  good  ground  for  the  identification  of  mans  Oraupius  with  the  9 
Grampian  hills.  The  date  of  the  battle  was  84  or  86  a.d.  ;  the  place  is  quite 
uncertain.] 

10  The  Irish  writers,  jealous  of  their  national  honour,  are  extremely  provoked 
on  this  occasion,  both  with  Tacitus  and  with  Agrioola.  [Agri cola’s  design  was 
not  oarried  out  because  Domitian  refused  to  send  the  additional  legion.  Com¬ 
pare  Mr.  Haverfleld’s  criticism  on  an  attempt  by  Professor  Gudemon  to  explain 
Tao.  Agr.  24  as  a  record  of  an  actual  invasion  of  Ireland,  Classical  Review,  18, 
902-8,  and  an  unsuccessful  reply  by  Professor  Gudeman,  ib.,  14,  51-3.] 
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the  Britons  would  wear  their  chains  with  the  less  reluctance, 
if  the  prospect  and  example  of  freedom  was  on  every  side  re¬ 
moved  from  before  their  eyes. 

But  the  superior  merit  of  Agricola  soon  occasioned  his  re- ) 
moval  from  the  government  of  Britain ;  and  for  ever  disap-  ’ 
pointed  this  rational,  though  extensive,  scheme  of  conquest.  . 
Before  his  departure  the  prudent  general  had  provided  for 
security  as  well  as  for  dominion.  He  had  observed  that  the 
island  is  almost  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  opposite 
gulfs  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  the  Friths  of  Scotland.  Across 
the  narrow  interval  of  about  forty  miles  he  had  drawn  a  line 
of  military  stations,  which  was  afterwards  fortified,  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  by  a  turf  rampart,  erected  on  foundations 
of  stone.11  This  wall  of  Antoninus,  at  a  small  distance  beyond 
the  modern  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  was  fixed  as 
the  limit  of  the  Boman  province.  The  native  Caledonians  pre¬ 
served,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  their  wild  in¬ 
dependence,  for  which  they  were  not  less  indebted  to  their 
poverty  than  to  their  valour.  Their  incursions  were  fre¬ 
quently  repelled  and  chastised;  but  their  country  was  never 
subdued.1*  The  masters  of  the  fairest  and  most  wealthy  climates 
of  the  globe  turned  with  contempt  from  gloomy  hills  assailed 
by  the  winter  tempest,  from  lakes  concealed  in  a  blue  mist,  and 
from  cold  and  lonely  heaths,  over  which  the  deer  of  the  forest 
were  chased  by  a  troop  of  naked  barbarians.1* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Boman  frontiers,  and  such  theconqaMt 
maxims  of  Imperial  policy,  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the theMoond 
accession  of  Trajan.  That  virtuous  and  active  prince  had  re-u“u!£n 
ceived  the  education  of  a  soldier,  and  possessed  the  talents  of  a 1061 
general.14  The  peaceful  system  of  his  predecessors  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  scenes  of  war  and  conquest;  and  the  legions, 
after  a  long  interval,  beheld  a  military  emperor  at  their  head. 

11  See  Hormlev's  Britannia,  Roman* ,  1.  i.  c.  10. 

"  The  poet  Buchanan  celebrates,  with  elegance  and  spirit  (see  his  Sylv«,  v.), 
the  nnriolated  independence  of  his  native  country.  But,  if  the  single  testimony 
td  Richard  of  Cirencester  was  sufficient  to  create  a  Roman  province  of  Vespasiana 
to  the  north  of  the  wail,  that  independence  would  be  reduced  within  very  narrow 
hmit*-  (**  Richard  of  Cirencester^’  and  his  work  were  a  fabrication  of  Gibbon’s 
ecu  temporary,  Charles  Bertram  (1723-1765),  who  imposed  upon  the  antiquarian 
William  Stakeley] 

u  See  Appien  (in  Prooem.  [5])  and  tho  uniform  imagery  of  Ossian's  poems, 
which,  according  to  every  hypothesis,  were  composed  by  a  native  Caledonian. 

M  Bee  Pliny's  Panegyric,  which  teems  founded  on  facts.  [As  to  the  question 
how  far  Britain  was  Romanised,  see  Haverfield,  The  Romani  sat  ion  of  Roman 
Britain,  11106.] 
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The  first  exploits  of  Trajan  were  against  the  Dacians,  the 
most  warlike  of  men,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
who,  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  had  insulted,  with  im¬ 
punity,  the  majesty  of  Borne.18  To  the  strength  and  fierce¬ 
ness  of  barbarians  they  added  a  contempt  for  life,  which  was 
derived  from  a  warm  persuasion  of  the  immortality  and  trans¬ 
migration  of  the  soul.16  Decebalus,  the  Dacian  king,  approved 
himself  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  Trajan ;  nor  did  he  despair  of 
his  own  and  the  public  fortune,  till,  by  the  confession  of  his 
enemies,  he  had  exhausted  every  resource  both  of  valour  and 
policy.17  This  memorable  war,  with  a  very  short  suspension 
of  hostilities,  lasted  five  years ;  and  as  the  emperor  could  exert, 
without  control,  the  whole  force  of  the  state,  it  was  termin¬ 
ated  by  the  absolute  submission  of  the  barbarians.18  The  new 
province  of  Dacia,  which  formed  a  second  exception  to  the 
precept  of  Augustus,  was  about  thirteen  hundred  miles  in 
circumference.  Its  natural  boundaries  were  the  Dniester,  the 
Theiss  or  Tibiscus,  the  Lower  Danube,  and  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  vestiges  of  a  military  road  may  still  be  traced  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bender,  a  place 
famous  in  modem  history,  and  the  actual  frontier  of  the 
Turkish  and  Russian  Empires.10 

conquests  Trajan  was  ambitious  of  fame;  and  as  long  as  mankind 
in  the  east  shall  continue  to  bestow  more  ljberal  applatise  on  their  de¬ 
stroyers  than  on  their  benefactors,  the  thirst  of  military  glory 
will  ever  be  the  vice  of  the  most  exalted  characters.  The 
praises  of  Alexander,  transmitted  by  a  succession  of  poets  and 
historians,  had  kindled  a  dangerous  emulation  in  the  mind  of 
Trajan.  Like  him,  the  Roman  emperor  undertook  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  nations  of  the  east,  but  he  lamented  with  a 
sigh  that  his  advanced  age  scarcely  left  him  any  hopes  of 

u  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxvii.  [6  et  sjg.]. 

18  Herodotus,  1.  iv.  o.  94.  Julian  in  the  Csesars,  with  Spanheim’s  observa¬ 
tions. 

17Plin.  Epist.  viii.  9. 

18  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxviii.  p.  1123,  1131  [6  and  14].  Julian,  in  Csesaribus, 
Eutropius,  viii.  2,  6.  Aurelius  Victor  in  Epitome.  [See  Appendix  2.] 

18  See  a  Memoir  of  M.  d'Anville,  on  the  Province  of  Dacia,  in  the  Acaddmie 
des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  444-468.  [The  region  east  of  the  Aluta,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  modern  Walachia,  was  not  included  in  Daoia,  but  went  with 
the  province  of  Lower  Moesia.  See  Domaszewski,  Epigr.  Mi ttheil ungen,  xiii.  p. 
137.  The  limits  followed  the  line  of  the  Carpathians  in  the  south-east  and  east, 
excluding  Walachia  and  Moldavia.  Cp.  the  map  of  Daoia  in  C.  I.  L.  iii.,  Suppl. 
ii.  (1902).] 
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equalling  the  renown  of  the  son  of  Philip/4*  Yet  the  success 
of  Trajan,  however  transient,  was  rapid  and  specious.  The 
degenerate  Parthians,  broken  by  intestine  discord,  fled  before 
his  arms.  He  descended  the  river  Tigris  in  triumph,  from 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Persian  gulf.  He  enjoyed 
the  honour  of  being  the  first,  as  he  was  the  last,  of  the  Roman 
generals,  who  ever  navigated  that  remote  sea.  His  fleets 
ravished  the  coasts  of  Arabia;  and  Trajan  vainly  flattered 
himself  that  he  was  approaching  towards  the  confines  of 
India.9  Every  day  the  astonished  senate  received  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  new  names  and  new  nations  that  acknowledged  his 
Rway.  They  were  informed  that  the  kings  of  Bosphorus, 

Colchos,  Iberia,  Albania,  Osrhoene,  and  even  the  Parthian 
monarch  himself,  had  acoepted  their  diadems  from  the  hands 
of  the  emperor;  that  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Median 
and  Carduchian  hills  had  implored  his  protection;  and  that 
the  rich  countries  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria, 
were  reduced  into  the  state  of  provinces.®  But  the  death  of 
Trajan  soon  clouded  the  splendid  prospect ;  ®  and  it  waB  justly 
to  be  dreaded  that  so  many  distant  nations  would  throw  off 
the  unaccustomed  yoke,  when  they  were  no  longer  restrained 
by  the  powerful  hand  which  had  imposed  it. 

It  was  an  ancient  tradition  that,  when  the  Capitol  wasBad^nad 
founded  by  one  of  the  Roman  kings,  the  god  Terminus  (who  oeaaor  SS- 
presided  over  boundaries,  and  was  represented  according  to  the rUo 
fashion  of  that  age  by  a  large  stone)  alone,  among  all  the  in¬ 
ferior  deities,  refused  to  yield  his  place  to  Jupiter  himself.  A 
favourable  inference  was  drawn  from  his  obstinacy,  which  was 
interpreted  by  the  augurs  as  a  sure  presage  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  Roman  power  would  never  recede.®  During  many  ages, 
the  prediction,  as  it  is  usual,  contributed  to  its  own  accomplish- 

*  Trajan's  sentiments  are  represented  In  a  very  just  and  lively  manner  in 
the  Gassers  of  Julian.  [The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  Parthian  War  is 
114  A-D  J 

*  Eutropius  and  Sextus  Rufus  have  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  illusion. 

See  a  very  sensible  dissertation  of  M.  Freret,  in  the  Academic  dee  Inscriptions, 
tom.  xxi.  p.  55. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  L  Ixviii.  [18  et  sqq.] ;  and  the  Abbreviators. 

*[117  a.d.  A  triumph  in  honour  of  this  eastern  expedition  was  celebrated 
after  the  emperor’s  death.  On  inscriptions  he  is  called  Dii'us  Traianus  Parihicu $, 
instead  of  Lhvus  Traianus  (Schiller,  Gesch.  der  rum.  Kaiaerzeit,  i.  563) ;  and  Dad- 
cut  (cp.  Index  to  Wilmanns,  Ezempla  inscriptionum  Latinarum,  vol.  ii.  p.  509).] 

"Ovid  Fast.  1.  H.  ver.  667.  See  Livy  [i.  55),  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
seder  the  reign  of  Tarquin. 
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meet.  But  though  Terminus  had  resisted  the  majesty  of  J upiter, 
he  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.*  The 
resignation  of  all  the  eastern  conquests  of  Trajan  was  the  first 
measure  of  his  reign.  He  restored  to  the  Farthians  the  election 
of  an  independent  sovereign;  withdrew  the  Boman  garrisons 
from  the  provinces  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria; 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  precepts  of  Augustus,  once  more 
established  the  Euphrates  as  the  frontier  of  the  empire.* 
Censure,  which  arraigns  the  public  actions  and  the  private 
motives  of  princes,  has  ascribed  to  envy  a  conduct  which  might 
be  attributed  to  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  Hadrian.  The 
various  character  of  that  emperor,  capable,  by  turns,  of  the 
meanest  and  the  most  generous  sentiments,  may  afford  some 
colour  to  the  suspicion.  It  was,  however,  scarcely  in  his  power 
to  place  the  superiority  of  his  predecessor  in  a  more  conspicuous 
light  than  by  thus  confessing  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of 
defending  the  conquests  of  Trajan. 

contrast  of  The  martial  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Trajan  formed  a  very 
fifdAnton- singular  contrast  with  the  moderation  of  his  successor.  The 
inuiPiun  regtjegg  activity  of  Hadrian  was  not  less  remarkable  when 
compared  with  the  gentle  repose  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  life 
of  the  former  was  almost  a  perpetual  journey ;  and  as  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  various  talents  of  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  and 
the  scholar,  he  gratified  his  curiosity  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.  Careless  of  the  difference  of  seasons  and  of  climates, 
he  marched  on  foot,  and  bareheaded,  over  the  snows  of  Cale¬ 
donia,  and  the  sultry  plains  of  the  Upper  Egypt;  nor  was 
there  a  province  of  the  empire  which,  in  the  course  of  his 
reign,  was  not  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  monarch.77 
But  the  tranquil  life  of  Antoninus  Pius  was  spent  in  the  bosom 
of  Italy;  and,  during  the  twenty-three  years  that  he  directed 
the  public  administration,  the  longest  journeys  of  that  amiable 

*  St.  Augustin  is  highly  delighted  with  the  proof  of  the  weakness  of  Terminus, 
and  the  vanity  of  the  Augurs.  See  De  Oivitate  Dei,  iv.  29.  [The  loss  of  trans- 
Rhenane  Germany  was  a  previous  instance  of  the  retreat  of  Terminus.] 

88  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  5  [i.  9].  Jerome's  Chronicle,  and  all  the 
EpitomiserB.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  this  memorable  event  should  be 
omitted  by  Dion,  or  rather  by  Xiphilin.  [See  Appendix  2.] 

27  Dion,  1.  lxix.  p.  115  [9].  Hist.  August,  p.  6,  8  [i.  10  and  16].  If  all  our 
historians  were  lost,  medals,  inscriptions,  and  other  monuments,  wtfuld  be 
sufficient  to  record  the  travels  of  Hadrian.  [See  Diirr,  Die  Reisen  des  Kaisers 
Hadrian,  1881 ;  and  cp.  Appendix  2.] 
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prince  extended  no  farther  than  from  his  palace  in  Borne  to 
the  retirement  of  his  Lanuvian  villa.28 

Notwithstanding  this  difference  in  their  personal  conduct,  paeioo  *y*- 
the  general  system  of  Augustus  was  equally  adopted  and  uni- and 
formly  pursued  by  Hadrian  and  by  the  two  Antonines.  They  Antonines 
persisted  in  the  design  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  empire, 
without  attempting  to  enlarge  its  limits.  By  every  honourable 
expedient  they  invited  the  friendship  of  the  barbarians;  and 
endeavoured  to  convince  mankind  that  the  Roman  power, 
raised  above  the  temptation  of  conquest,  was  actuated  only  by 
the  love  of  order  and  justice.  During  a  long  period  of  forty- 
three  years  their  virtuous  labours  were  crowned  with  success ; 
and,  if  we  except  a  few  slight  hostilities  that  served  to  exercise 
the  legions  of  the  frontier,  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 
Pius  offer  the  fair  prospect  of  universal  peace.2*  The  Roman 
name  was  revered  among  the  most  remote  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  fiercest  barbarians  frequently  submitted  their  differences 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  emperor ;  and  we  are  informed  by  a 
contemporary  historian  that  he  had  seen  ambassadors  who 
were  refused  the  honour  which  they  came  to  solicit,  of  being 
admitted  into  the  rank  of  subjects.20 

The  terror  of  the  Roman  arms  added  weight  and  dignity  DefomUve 
to  the  moderation  of  the  emperors.  They  preserved  peace  by  Herons  An- 
a  constant  preparation  for  war;  and,  while  justice  regulated  0 
their  conduct,  they  announced  to  the  nations  on  their  confines 
that  they  were  as  little  disposed  to  endure  as  to  offer  an  injury. 

The  military  strength,  which  it  had  been  sufficient  for  Hadrian 
and  the  elder  Antoninus  to  display,  was  exerted  against  the 
Parthians  and  the  Germans  by  the  emperor  Marcus.  The  hos¬ 
tilities  of  the  barbarians  provoked  the  resentment  of  that  philo¬ 
sophic  monarch,  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  defence, 

Marcus  and  his  generals  obtained  many  signal  victories,  both 


■Sm  the  Anguttsn  History  end  the  Epitome*.  [Date :  188*161  a.d.] 

•  We  matt,  however,  remember  that,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  a  rebellion  of 
the  Jews  raged  with  religious  fury,  though  only  in  a  single  province.  Pausanias 
ft.  riii.  c.  48)  mentions  two  necessary  and  successful  wars,  conducted  by  the 
generals  of  Pius.  1st,  Against  the  wandering  Moors,  who  were  driven  into  the 
•ohtude*  of  Atlas.  2d,  Against  the  Brigantes  of  Britain,  who  had  invaded  the 
Roman  province.  Both  these  wars  (with  several  other  hostilities)  are  mentioned 
In  the  Augustan  History,  p.  19  [iii.  5]. 

“  A  p  pi  an  of  Alexandria,  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of  the  Roman  Wan 
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on  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  Danube.81  The  military  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Boman  empire,  which  thus  assured  either 
its  tranquillity  or  success,  will  now  become  the  proper  and 
important  object  of  our  attention. 

unitary  In  the  purer  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  the  use  of  arms 
mentofthewas  reserved  for  those  ranks  of  citizens  who  had  a  country  to 
porora“em"love,  a  property  to  defend,  and  some  share  in  enacting  those 
laws  which  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  maintain. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  public  freedom  was  lost  in  extent  of 
conquest,  war  was  gradually  improved  into  an  art,  and  de¬ 
graded  into  a  trade.88  The  legions  themselves,  even  at  the 
time  when  they  were  recruited  in  the  most  distant  provinces, 
were  supposed  to  consist  of  Boman  citizens.  That  distinction 
was  generally  considered  either  as  a  legal  qualification  or  as  a 
proper  recompense  for  the  soldier ;  but  a  more  serious  regard 
was  paid  to  the  essential  merit  of  age,  strength,  and  militaiy 
stature.88  In  all  levieB,  a  just  preference  was  given  to  the 
climates  of  the  north  over  those  of  the  south ;  the  race  of  men 
born  to  the  exercise  of  arms  was  sought  for  in  the  country 
rather  than  in  cities,  and  it  was  very  reasonably  presumed 
that  the  hardy  occupations  of  smiths,  carpenters,  and  huntsmen 
would  supply  more  vigour  and  resolution  than  the  sedentary 
trades  which  are  employed  in  the  service  of  luxury.84  After 
every  qualification  of  property  had  been  laid  aside,  the  armies 
of  the  Boman  emperors  were  still  commanded,  for  the  most 
part,  by  officers  of  a  liberal  birth  and  education ;  but  the  com¬ 
mon  soldiers,  like  the  mercenary  troops  of  modern  Europe, 
were  drawn  from  the  meanest,  and  very  frequently  from  the 
most  profligate,  of  mankind. 

Discipline  That  public  virtue,  which  among  the  ancients  was  de¬ 
nominated  patriotism,  is  derived  from  a  strong  sense  of  our  own 

81  Dion,  1.  lxxi.  Hist.  August,  in  Maroo  [iv.  9,  12,  17,  20,  22,  Ac.].  The 

Parthian  victories  gave  birth  to  a  crowd  of  contemptible  historians,  whose  * 
memory  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  exposed  to  ridicule,  in  a  very  lively 
piece  of  criticism  of  Lucian.  [Namely,  the  piece  entitled  7  laroplav  ypafc ir.] 

82  The  poorest  rank  of  soldiers  possessed  above  forty  pounds  sterling  (Dionya. 
Halicam.  iv.  17),  a  very  high  qualification,  at  a  time  when  money  was  so  Bc&rce, 
that  an  ounce  of  silver  was  equivalent  to  seventy  pound  weight  of  brass.  The 
populace,  exoluded  by  the  ancient  constitution,  were  indiscriminately  admitted 
by  Marius.  See  Sallust,  de  Bell.  Jugurth.  c.  91  [86]. 

88 Caesar  formed  his  legion  Alauda  of  Gauls  and  strangers;  but  it  was  during 
the  lioence  of  civil  war ;  and  after  the  victory  he  gave  them  the  freedom  of  the 
city  for  their  reward.  [It  was  really  formed,  b.c.  56 ;  Suetonius,  Jul.  24.] 

M  See  Vegetius  de  Be  Militari,  1.  i.  o.  2-7. 
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interest  in  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  the  free  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  we  are  members.  Snch  a  sentiment,  which 
bad  rendered  the  legions  of  the  republic  almost  invincible, 
coaid  make  bat  a  very  feeble  impression  on  the  mercenary 
servants  of  a  despotic  prince;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
supply  that  defect  by  other  motives,  of  a  different,  but  not 
less  forcible  nature, — honour  and  religion.  The  peasant,  or 
mechanic,  imbibed  the  useful  prejudice  that  he  was  advanced 
to  the  more  dignified  profession  of  arms,  in  which  his  rank  and 
reputation  would  depend  on  his  own  valour ;  and  that,  although 
the  prowess  of  a  private  soldier  must  often  escape  the  notice  of 
fame,  his  own  behaviour  might  sometimes  confer  glory  or  dis¬ 
grace  on  the  company,  the  legion,  or  even  the  army,  to  whose 
honours  he  was  associated.  On  his  first  entrance  into  the 
service,  an  oath  was  administered  to  him  with  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  solemnity.  He  promised  never  to  desert  his  standard, 
to  submit  his  own  will  to  the  commands  of  his  leaders,  and  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire.® 
The  attachment  of  the  Homan  troops  to  their  standards  was 
inspired  by  the  united  influence  of  religion  and  of  honour. 
The  golden  eagle,  which  glittered  in  the  front  of  the  legion, 
was  the  object  of  their  fondest  devotion ;  nor  was  it  esteemed 
less  impious  than  it  was  ignominious,  to  abandon  that  sacred 
ensign  in  the  hoar  of  danger.®  These  motives,  which  derived 
their  strength  from  the  imagination,  were  enforced  by  fears  and 
hopes  of  a  more  substantial  kind.  Regular  pay,  occasional 
donatives,  and  a  stated  recompense,  after  the  appointed  term  of 
service,  alleviated  the  hardships  of  the  military  life,*7  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  for  cowardice  or  dis¬ 
obedience  to  escape  the  severest  punishment.  The  centurions 


•  The  oath  ot  service  and  fidelity  to  the  emperor  was  annually  renewed  by 
the  troops,  on  the  first  of  January. 

■Tacitus  calls  the  Roman  Eagles,  Bollorum  Deos.  They  were  placed  in  a 
chapel  in  the  camp,  and  with  the  othor  deities  reoeived  the  religious  worship  of 
the  troops. 

*  pie  Qronoviua  de  Pecunis  vetere,  1.  iii.  p.  120,  Ac.  The  emperor  Domitian 
raised  the  annual  stipend  of  the  legionaries  to  twelve  pieces  of  gold,  which,  in  his 
time,  was  equivalent  to  about  ten  of  our  guineas.  This  pay,  somewhat  higher 
than  our  own,  had  been,  and  was  afterwards,  gradually  increased,  according  to 
the  progress  of  wealth  and  military  government.  After  twenty  years’  service, 
the  veteran  received  three  thousand  denarii  (about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling), 
or  a  proportionable  allowance  of  land.  Tho  pay  and  advantages  of  the  guards 
were,  in  general,  about  double  those  of  the  legions. 
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were  authorized  to  chastise  with  blows,  the  generals  had  a 
right  to  punish  with  death ;  and  it  was  an  inflexible  maxim  of 
Boman  discipline  that  a  good  soldier  should  dread  his  officers 
far  more  than  the  enemy.  From  such  laudable  arts  did  the 
valour  of  the  Imperial  troops  receive  a  degree  of  firmness  and 
docility,  unattainable  by  the  impetuous  and  irregular  passions 
of  barbarians. 

Exercises  And  yet  so  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  the  imperfection 
of  valour  without  skill  and  practice,  that,  in  their  language,  the 
name  of  an  army  was  borrowed  from  the  word  which  signified 
exercise.38  Military  exercises  were  the  important  and  unre¬ 
mitted  object  of  their  discipline.  The  recruits  and  young 
soldiers  were  constantly  trained,  both  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening,  nor  was  age  or  knowledge  allowed  to  excuse  the 
veterans  from  the  daily  repetition  of  what  they  had  completely 
learnt.  Large  sheds  were  erected  in  the  winter-quarters  of  the 
troops,  that  their  useful  labours  might  not  receive  any  interrup¬ 
tion  from  the  most  tempestuous  weather ;  and  it  was  carefully 
observed  that  the  arms  destined  to  this  imitation  of  war  should 
be  of  double  the  weight  which  was  required  in  real  action.** 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  enter  into  any  minute 
description  of  the  Roman  exercises.  We  shall  only  remark 
that  they  comprehended  whatever  could  add  strength  to  the 
body,  activity  to  the  limbs,  or  grace  to  the  motions.  The 
soldiers  were  diligently  instructed  to  march,  to  run,  to  leap, 
to  swim,  to  carry  heavy  burdens,  to  handle  every  species  of 
arms  that  was  used  either  for  offence  or  for  defence,  either 
in  distant  engagement  or  in  a  closer  onset ;  to  form  a  variety 
of  evolutions;  and  to  move  to  the  sound  of  flutes  in  the 
Pyrrhic  or  martial  dance.40  In  the  midst  of  peace,  the  Roman 
troops  familiarised  themselves  with  the  practice  of  war;  and 
it  is  prettily  remarked  by  an  ancient  historian  who  had  fought 
against  them,  that  the  effusion  of  blood  was  the  only  circum¬ 
stance  which  distinguished  a  field  of  battle  from  a  field  of 

88  Exeroitua  ab  exerdtando ,  Varro  de  LinguA  LatinA,  L  iv.  [v.  87,  ed.  L.  M  filler]. 
Cicero  in  Tusculan.  1.  ii.  87.  There  is  room  for  a  very  interesting  work,  which 
should  lay  open  the  connexion  between  the  languages  and  mannera  of  nations. 

88  Vegetius,  1.  i.  c.  11,  and  the  rest  of  his  first  book. 

40  The  Pyrrhic  Dance  is  extremely  well  illustrated  by  M.  le  Beau,  in  the 
Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxxv.  p.  262,  &c.  That  learned  academician, 
in  a  series  of  memoirs,  has  collected  all  the  passages  of  the  ancients  that  relate 
to  the  Roman  legion. 
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exercise.41  It  was  the  policy  of  the  ablest  generals,  and  even 
of  the  emperors  themselves,  to  encourage  these  military  studies 
by  their  presence  and  example;  and  we  are  informed  that 
Hadrian,  as  well  as  Trajan,  frequently  condescended  to  in¬ 
struct  the  inexperienced  soldiers,  to  reward  the  diligent,  and 
sometimes  to  dispute  with  them  the  prize  of  superior  strength 
or  dexterity.41  Under  the  reigns  of  those  princes,  the  science 
of  tactics  was  cultivated  with  success ;  and  as  long  as  the  empire 
retained  any  vigour,  their  military  instructions  were  respected 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  Roman  discipline. 

Nine  centuries  of  war  had  gradually  introduced  into  the  The  legions 
service  many  alterations  and  improvements.  The  legions,  as  emperors 
they  are  described  by  Polybius,4*  in  the  time  of  the  Punic 
wars,  differed  very  materially  from  those  which  achieved 
the  victories  of  Gnsar,  or  defended  the  monarchy  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines.  The  constitution  of  the  Imperial  legion 
may  be  described  in  a  few  words.44  The  heavy-armed  infantry, 
which  composed  its  principal  strength,46  was  divided  into  ten 
cohorts,  and  fifty-five  companies,  under  the  orders  of  a  corre¬ 
spondent  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions.  The  first  cohort, 
which  always  claimed  the  post  of  honour  and  the  custody  of 
the  eagle,  was  formed  of  eleven  hundred  and  five  soldiers,  the 
meet  approved  for  valour  and  fidelity.  The  remaining  nine 
cohorts  consisted  each  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-five;  and  the 
whole  body  of  legionary  infantry  amounted  to  six  thousand 
one  hundred  men.  Their  arms  were  uniform,  and  admirably  Arm* 

°  Joseph.  de  Ball.  Judaioo,  1.  ill.  o.  5.  We  an  Indebted  to  this  Jew  lor 
same  t cry  curious  details  of  Roman  discipline. 

"*Plin.  Panegyr.  o.  IS.  Life  of  Hadrian,  In  the  Augustan  History  [1.  14]. 
[Fragments  of  a  speech  which  Hadrian  delivered  to  his  soldiers  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  military  review  at  Lambaesis  in  Africa  have  been  found  in  an  inscription, 

C  L  L  vili.  2582.  It  appears  that  the  date  of  this  speech  was  1st  July,  life  a.d. 

Saa  H*nm  de  Villeiosse,  in  Comptes  Rendus,  of  the  Acad,  dee  Inscriptions,  11th 
Oct.,  1201.  p.  613.  The  speech  consisted  of  detailed  praise  of  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  legion,  interspersed  with  maxims  on  military  exercises.  See  A.  Muller, 
ManAvarkritik  Kaiser  Hadrians,  1900.] 

•  See  an  admirable  digression  on  the  Roman  discipline,  in  the  sixth  book 
of  hie  history  [19-42]. 

•*  Vegetius  de  Re  Uilltari,  l.  II.  o.  6,  Ac.  Considerable  part  of  his  very  per¬ 
plexed  abridgment  was  taken  from  the  regulations  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian ;  and 
the  legion,  as  he  describes  it,  cannot  suit  any  other  age  of  the  Roman  empire. 

*Ibii .  c.  1.  In  the  purer  age  of  Gosar  and  Cicero,  the  word  miles  was 
aimoet  confined  to  the  infantry.  Under  the  Lower  Empire,  and  in  the  times  of 
chivwlry.  it  was  appropriated  almost  as  exclusively  to  the  men  at  arms,  who 
fought  on  horseback.  [This  account  of  the  army  demands  some  corrections. 

3m  Appendix  3.] 
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adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  service :  an  open  helmet,  with  a 
lofty  crest;  a  breast-plate,  or  coat  of  mail;  greaves  on  their 
legs,  and  an  ample  buckler  on  their  left  arm.  The  buckler 
was  of  an  oblong  and  concave  figure,  four  /eet  in  length,  and 
two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  framed  of  a  light  wood,  covered 
with  a  bull’s  hide,  and  strongly  guarded  with  plates  of  brass. 
Besides  a  lighter  spear,  the  legionary  soldier  grasped  in  his 
right  hand  the  formidable  pilum,  a  ponderous  javelin,  whose 
utmost  length  was  about  six  feet,  and  which  was  terminated 
by  a  massy  triangular  point  of  steel  of  eighteen  inches.4* 
This  instrument  was  indeed  much  inferior  to  our  modern  fire¬ 
arms;  since  it  was  exhausted  by  a  single  discharge,  at  the 
distance  of  only  ten  or  twelve  paces.  Yet,  when  it  was 
launched  by  a  firm  and  skilful  hand,  there  was  not  any 
cavalry  that  durst  venture  within  its  reach,  nor  any  shield 
or  corslet  that  could  sustain  the  impetuosity  of  its  weight. 
As  soon  as  the  Roman  had  darted  his  pilum,  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  rushed  forwards  to  close  with  the  enemy.  It  was 
a  short  well-tempered  Spanish  blade,  that  carried  a  double 
edge,  and  was  alike  suited  to  the  purpose  of  striking  or  of 
pushing ;  but  the  soldier  was  always  instructed  to  prefer  the 
latter  use  of  his  weapon,  as  his  own  body  remained  less  ex¬ 
posed,  whilst  he  inflicted  a  more  dangerous  wound  on  his 
adversary.47  The  legion  was  usually  drawn  up  eight  deep; 
and  the  regular  distance  of  three  feet  was  left  between  the 
files  as  well  as  ranks.48  A  body  of  troops,  habituated  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  open  order,  in  a  long  front  and  a  rapid  charge, 
found  themselves  prepared  to  execute  every  disposition  which 
the  circumstances  of  war,  or  the  skill  of  their  leader,  might 
suggest.  The  soldier  possessed  a  free  space  for  his  arms  and 
motions,  and  sufficient  intervals  were  allowed,  through  which 
seasonable  reinforcements  might  be  introduced  to  the  relief 
of  the  exhausted  combatants.49  The  tactics  of  the*  Greeks 
and  Macedonians  were  formed  on  very  different  principles. 

*  In  the  time  of  Polybius  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  fl.  v.  c.  45)  the 
steel  point  of  the  pUum  seems  to  have  been  much  longer.  In  the  time  of 
Vegetius  it  was  reduced  to  a  foot  or  even  nine  inches.  I  have  chosen  a  medium. 

47  For  the  legionary  arms,  see  Lipsius  de  Militift  Romani,  1.  iii.  c.  2-7. 

*See  the  beautiful  comparison  of  Virgil,  Georgic.  ii.  v.  279. 

*  M.  Guichard,  M^moires  Militaires,  tom.  i.  o.  4,  and  Nouveaux  Mdmoires, 
tow.  \).  292-311,  has  treated  the  subjeot  like  a  scholar  and  an  officer. 
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The  strength  of  the  phalanx  depended  on  sixteen  ranks  of 
long  pikes,  wedged  together  in  the  closest  array.60  But  it 
was  soon  discovered,  by  reflection  as  well  as  by  the  event, 
that  the  strength  of  the  phalanx  was  unable  to  contend  with 
the  activity  of  the  legion.61 

The  cavalry,  without  which  the  force  of  the  legion  would  c*vairy 
have  remained  imperfect,  was  divided  into  ten  troops  or  squad¬ 
rons  ;  the  first,  as  the  companion  of  the  first  cohort,  consisted 
of  an  hundred  and  thirty-two  men ;  whilst  each  of  the  other 
nine  amounted  only  to  sixty-six.  The  entire  establishment 
formed  a  regiment,  if  we  may  use  the  modern  expression,  of 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  horse,  naturally  connected  with 
its  respective  legion,  but  occasionally  separated  to  act  in  the 
line,  and  to  compose  a  part  of  the  wings  of  the  army.63  The 
cavalry  of  the  emperors  was  no  longer  composed,  like  that  of 
the  ancient  republic,  of  the  noblest  youths  of  Borne  and  Italy, 
who,  by  performing  their  military  service  on  horseback,  pre¬ 
pared  themselveB  for  the  offices  of  senator  and  consul;  and 
solicited,  by  deeds  of  valour,  the  future  suffrages  of  their 
countrymen.63  Since  the  alteration  of  manners  and  govern¬ 
ment,  the  most  wealthy  of  the  equestrian  order  were  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  revenue ; 66  and  when¬ 
ever  they  embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  they  were  immedi¬ 
ately  intrusted  with  a  troop  of  horse,  or  a  cohort  of  foot.66 
Trajan  and  Hadrian  formed  their  cavalry  from  the  same  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  same  class  of  their  subjects,  which  recruited 
the  ranks  of  the  legion.  The  horses  were  bred,  for  the  most 
pert.  in  Spain  or  Cappadocia.  The  Roman  troopers  despised 
the  complete  armour  with  which  the  cavalry  of  the  East  was 

“  Sac  Arrian 'i  Tactics  [12].  With  the  true  partiality  of  a  Greek,  Arrian 
rather  chose  to  describe  the  phalanx  of  whioh  he  had  read,  than  the  legions 
which  he  had  commanded.  [Cp.  below,  note  88.] 

9  Polyb.  1.  xTii.  [xviil.  15). 

■  Yeget.  de  Re  Militari,  1.  ii.  e.  6.  His  positive  testimony,  whioh  might  be 
ftQpport ed  by  circumstantial  evidence,  ought  surely  to  silence  those  critics  who 
renise  the  Imperial  legion  its  proper  body  of  cavalry.  [But  his  testimony  most 
be  treated  with  great  caution.] 

■  See  Livy  almost  throughout,  particularly  xlii.  61. 

M  Fan.  Hist.  Natur.  miii.  2.  The  true  sense  of  that  very  curious  panage 
wee  first  discovered  and  illustrated  by  M.  de  Beaufor,  R^publiqne  Romaine, 

I.  U.  c.  ± 

9  Am  In  the  instance  of  Horace  and  Agricola.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
defect  in  the  Roman  discipline;  whioh  Hadrian  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  as- 
artsiaing  the  legal  age  of  a  tribune.  [For  the  tquitm,  compare  Mommsen,  Staats- 
rwcht.  iai.  176-569.] 
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encumbered.  Their  more  useful  arms  consisted  in  a  helmet,  an 
oblong  shield,  light  boots,  and  a  coat  of  maiL  A  javelin,  and  a 
long  broad  sword,  were  their  principal  weapons  of  offence. 
The  use  of  lances  and  of  iron  maces  they  seem  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  barbarians" 

Auxiliaries  The  safety  and  honour  of  the  empire  was  principally  in- 
;  trusted  to  the  legions,  but  the  policy  of  Borne  condescended  to 
'adopt  every  useful  instrument  of  war.  Considerable  levies 
I  were  regularly  made  among  the  provincials,  who  had  not  yet 
(deserved  the  honourable  distinction  of  Romans.  Many  de¬ 
pendent  princes  and  communities,  dispersed  round  the  frontiers, 
were  permitted,  for  a  while,  to  hold  their  freedom  and  security 
by  the  tenure  of  military  service.*7  Even  select  troops  of  hos¬ 
tile  barbarians  were  frequently  compelled  or  persuaded  to  con¬ 
sume  their  dangerous  valour  in  remote  climates,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state."  All  these  were  included  under  the 
general  name  of  auxiliaries ;  and,  howsoever  they  might  vary 
according  to  the  difference  of  times  and  circumstances,  their 
numbers  were  seldom  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  legions 
themselves."  Among  the  auxiliaries,  the  bravest  and  most 
faithful  bands  were  placed  under  the  command  of  prefects  and 
centurions,  and  severely  trained  in  the  arts  of  Roman  discipline ; 
but  the  far  greater  part  retained  those  arms  to  which  the 
nature  of  their  country,  or  their  early  habits  of  life,  more 
peculiarly  adapted  them.  By  this  institution,  each  legion,  to 
whom  a  certain  proportion  of  auxiliaries  was  allotted,  contained 
within  itself  every  species  of  lighter  troopB,  and  of  missile 
weapons ;  and  was  capable  of  encountering  every  nation  with 
the  advantages  of  its  respective  arms  and  discipline."  Nor  was 
the  legion  destitute  of  what,  in  modem  language,  would  be 
Artuisry  styled  a  train  of  artillery.  It  consisted  in  ten  military  engines 
of  the  largest,  and  fifty-five  of  a  smaller  size ;  but  all  of  which, 

“See  Arrian’s  Tactics  [4]. 

w  Such,  in  particular,  was  the  state  oi  the  Batavians.  Tacit.  Germania, 

0.39. 

*  Marous  Antoninus  obliged  the  vanquished  Quadi  and  Maroomanni  to 
supply  him  with  a  large  body  or  troops,  whloh  he  immediately  sent  into  Britain. 
Dion  Cassius,  1.  lmd.  [16]. 

"Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  5.  Those  who  fix  a  regular  proportion  of  as  many  foot, 
and  twioe  ns  many  horse,  oonfound  the  auxiliaries  of  the  emperors  with  the 
Italian  allies  of  the  republio.  [See  Appendix  8.] 

"Vegetius,  ii.  2.  Arrian,  in  his  order  of  maroh  and  battle  against  the 
Alani. 
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either  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal  manner,  discharged  stones 
and  darts  with  irresistible  violence.01 

The  camp  of  a  Roman  legion  presented  the  appearance  of  pnc*mp- 
a  fortified  city.®  As  soon  as  the  space  was  marked  out,  the  naD 
pioneers  carefully  levelled  the  ground,  and  removed  every  im¬ 
pediment  that  might  interrupt  its  perfect  regularity.  Its  form 
was  an  exact  quadrangle ;  and  we  may  calculate  that  a  square 
of  about  seven  hundred  yards  was  sufficient  for  the  encamp¬ 
ment  of  twenty  thousand  Romans ;  though  a  similar  number 
of  our  own  troops  would  expose  to  the  enemy  a  front  of  more 
than  treble  that  extent.  In  the  midst  of  the  camp,  the  praa- 
torium,  or  general’s  quarters,  rose  above  the  others ;  the 
cavalry,  the  infantry,  and  the  auxiliaries  occupied  their  respec¬ 
tive  stations;  the  streets  were  broad  and  perfectly  straight, 
and  a  vacant  space  of  two  hundred  feet  was  left  on  all  sides, 
between  the  tents  and  the  rampart.  The  rampart  itself  was 
usually  twelve  feet  high,  armed  with  a  line  of  strong  and  in¬ 
tricate  palisades,  and  defendedhy  a  ditch  of  twelve  feet  in 
depth  as  well  as  in  breadth.  [This  important  labour  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  hands  of  the  legionaries  themselves;  to  whom 
the  use  of  the  spade  and  the  pick-axe  was  no  less  familiar  , 
than  that  of  the  sword  or  pUum.  Active  valour  may  often  be  J  ^ 
the  present  of  nature;  but  such  patient  diligence  can  be  the.  • 
fruit  only  of  habit  and  discipline.® 

Whenever  the  trumpet  gave  the  signal  of  departure,  the  March 
camp  was  almost  instantly  broken  up,  and  the  troops  fell  into 
their  rankB  without  delay  or  confusion.  Besides  their  arms, 
which  the  legionaries  scarcely  considered  as  an  encumbrance, 
they  were  laden  with  their  kitchen  furniture,  the  instruments 
of  fortification,  and  the  provision  of  many  days.®  Under  this 

®  The  subject  of  the  ancient  machines  is  treated  with  great  knowledge  and 
ingenuity  by  the  Chevalier  Folard  (Polybe,  tom.  ii.  p.  233-290).  He  prefers  them 
in  many  respects  to  our  modern  cannon  and  mortars.  We  may  observe  that  the 
use  of  them  m  the  field  gradually  became  more  prevalent,  in  proportion  as  per¬ 
sonal  valour  and  military  skill  declined  with  the  Roman  empire.  When  men  were 
bo  looser  found,  their  place  was  supplied  by  machined.  8oe  Vegetiua,  ii.  25.  Arrian. 

•Vegetios  finishes  his  second  book,  and  the  description  of  the  legion,  with 
tbs  following  emphatic  words :  “  Universe  quee  in  quoque  belli  genera  necessaria 
ass#  credunUir,  tecum  legio  debet  ubique  portare,  ut  in  quovis  loco  fixerit  castra, 
annatam  facial  civitatem." 

41  For  the  Homan  Castrametation,  see  Polybius,  1.  vi.  [27  et  aqq.  ],  with  Lipsius 
4s  liilitii  Ho tnank,  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  iii.  o.  5,  Vegetiua,  i.  21-25,  iil.  9,  and 
Mtaoire*  deOuichard,  tom.  1.  c.  1. 

••Cicero  In  Tuaculan.  ii.  87  [16]. — Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  iii.  6.  Frontinus, 

tv.  1. 

vol.  i.  —2 
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weight,  which  would  oppress  the  delicacy  of  a  modem  soldier, 
they  were  trained  by  a  regular  step  to  advance,  in  about  six 
hours,  near  twenty  miles.®6  On  the  appearance  of  an  enemy, 
they  threw  aside  their  baggage,  and,  by  easy  and  rapid  evolu¬ 
tions";  converted  the  column  of  march  into  an  order  of  battle.®8 
The  slingers  and  archers  skirmished  in  the  front ;  the  auxili¬ 
aries  formed  the  first  line,  and  were  seconded  or  sustained  by 
the  strength  of  the  legions;  the  cavalry  covered  the  flanks, 
and  the  military  engines  were  placed  in  the  rear. 

Number  Such  were  the  arts  of  war,  by  which  the  Roman  emperors 
position  of  defended  their  extensive  conquests,  and  preserved  a  military 
the  legions  a  when  every  other  virtue  was  oppressed  by 

luxury  and  despotism.  If,  in  the  consideration  of  their  armies, 
we  pass  from  their  discipline  to  their  numbers,  we  shall  not 
find  it  easy  to  define  them  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  We 
may  compute,  however,  that  the  legion,  which  was  itself  a 
body  of  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  Romans, 
might,  with  its  attendant  auxiliaries,  amount  to  about  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  The  peace  establishment  of 
Hadrian  and  his  successors  was  composed  of  no  less  than 
thirty  of  these  formidable  brigades ;  and  most  probably  formed 
a  standing  force  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
men.  Instead  of  being  confined  within  the  walls  of  fortified 
cities,  which  the  Romans  considered  as  the  refuge  of  weakness 
or  pusillanimity,  the  legions  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  rivers,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  barbarians.  As 
their  stations,  for  the  most  part,  remained  fixed  and  perma¬ 
nent,  we  may  venture  to  describe  the  distribution  of  the  troops. 
Three  legions  were  sufficient  for  Britain.  The  principal' 
strength  lay  upon  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  consisted  of 
sixteen  legions,  in  the  following  proportions :  two  in  the 
Lower,  and  three  in  the  Upper  Germany;  one  in  Rhaetda,  one 
in  Noricum,  four  in  Pannonia,  three  in  Msesia,  and  two  in 
Dacia.  The  defence  of  the  Euphrates  was  intrusted  to  eight 
legions,  six  of  whom  were  planted  in  Syria,  and  the  other  two 
in  Cappadocia.  With  regard  to  Egypt,  Africa  and  Spain,  as 
they  were  far  removed  from  any  important  scene  of  war,  a 

“Vegetius,  i.  9.  See  M6moires  de  l'Aoad&nie  dee  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxv.  p. 
187. 

"8ee  those  evolutions  admirably  well  explained  by  M.  Onichard,  Nouveaux 
Mimoires,  tom.  i.  p.  141-284. 
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single  legion  maintained  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  each  of 
those  great  provinces.  Even  Italy  was  not  left  destitute  of  a 
military  force.  Above  twenty  thousand  chosen  soldiers,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  titles  of  City  Cohorts  and  Praetorian  Guards, 
watched  over  the  safety  of  the  monarch  and  the  capital.  As 
the  authors  of  almost  every  revolution  that  distracted  the 
empire,  the  PrsBtorians  will  very  soon  and  very  loudly  demand 
our  attention ;  but,  in  their  arms  and  institutions,  we  cannot 
find  any  circumstance  which  discriminated  them  from  the 
legions,  unless  it  were  a  more  splendid  appearance,  and  a  less 
rigid  discipline.87 

The  navy  maintained  by  the  emperors  might  seem  inade-  Navy 
quate  to  their  greatness ;  but  it  was  fully  sufficient  for  every 
useful  purpose  of  government.  The  ambition  of  the  Romans 
was  confined  to  the  land;  nor  was  that  warlike  people  ever 
actuated  by  the  enterprising  spirit  which  had  prompted  the 
navigators  of  Tyre,  of  Carthage,  and  even  of  Marseilles,  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  world,  and  to  explore  the  most 
remote  coasts  of  the  ocean.  To  the  Romans  the  ocean  re¬ 
mained  an  object  of  terror  rather  than  of  curiosity;88  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean,  after  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  and  the  extirpation  of  the  pirates,  was  included 
within  their  provinces.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  was 
directed  only  to  preserve  the  peaceful  dominion  of  that  sea, 
and  to  protect  the  commerce  of  their  subjeots.  With  these 
moderate  views,  Augustus  stationed  two  permaneut  fleets  in 
the  most  convenient  ports  of  Italy,  the  one  at  Ravenna,  on 
the  Adriatic,  the  other  at  Misenum,  in  the  bay  of  Naples. 
Experience  seems  at  length  to  have  convinced  the  ancients 
that,  as  soon  as  their  galleys  exceeded  two,  or  at  the  most 
three  ranks  of  oars,  they  were  suited  rather  for  vain  pomp 
than  for  real  service.  Augustus  himself,  in  the  victory  of 
Actium,  had  Been  the  superiority  of  his  own  light  frigates 
<they  were  called  Liburnians)  over  the  lofty  but  unwieldy 

"Tacitus  (Annal.  Iv.  5)  has  given  us  a  state  of  the  legions  tinder  Tiberius; 
aad  Dion  Cassius  (1.  It.  n.  794  [23])  under  Alexander  Beverus.  I  have  endeavoured 
la  fix  on  the  proper  meaium  between  these  two  periods.  See  likewise  Li  pel  us  de 
MagnHodine  Romani,  1.  i.  c.  4, 5.  [On  the  author’s  procedure  here,  see  Appendix 
3L  On  the  Prwtorian  Guards,  see  below,  p.  114.] 

"The  Romans  tried  to  disguise,  by  the  pretence  of  religious  awe,  their  ignor¬ 
ance  and  terror.  Bee  Tacit  Germania,  c.  34. 
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castles  of  his  rival.66  Of  these  Libumians  he  composed  the 
two  fleets  of  Ravenna  and  Misenum,  destined  to  command, 
the  one  the  eastern,  the  other  the  western  division  of  the 
Mediterranean;  and  to  each  of  the  squadrons  he  attached  a 
body  of  several  thousand  marines.  Besides  these  two  ports, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  seats  of  the  Roman 
navy,  a  very  considerable  force  was  stationed  at  Frejus,  on  the 
coast  of  Provence,  and  the  Euxine  was  guarded  by  forty  ships 
and  three  thousand  soldiers.  To  all  these  we  add  the  fleet 
which  preserved  the  communication  between  Gaul  and  Britain, 
and  a  great  number  of  vessels  constantly  maintained  on  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  to  harass  the  country,  or  to  intercept  the 
passage  of  the  barbarians.70  If  we  review  this  general  state  of 
the  Imperial  forces,  of  the  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  of  the 
legions,  the  auxiliaries,  the  guards,  and  the  navy,  the  most 
liberal  computation  will  not  allow  us  to  fix  the  entire  establish- 
Amount  of  ment  by  sea  and  by  land  at  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
establish-!  thousand  men:  a  military  power  which,  however  formidable 
(  it  may  seem,  was  equalled  by  a  monarch  of  the  last  century, 
whose  kingdom  was  confined  within  a  single  province  of  the 
Roman  empire.71 

view  oi  the  We  have  attempted  to  explain  the  spirit  which  moderated, 
SftheBo^  and  the  strength  which  supported,  the  power  of  Hadrian  and 
em'  the  Antonines.  We  shall  now  endeavour,  with  clearness  and 
precision,  to  describe  the  provinces  once  united  under  their 
sway,  but,  at  present,  divided  into  so  many  independent  and 
hostile  states.73 

Spain  Spain,  the  western  extremity  of  the  empire,  of  Europe,  and 

of  the  ancient  world,  has,  in  every  age,  invariably  preserved 
the  same  natural  limits :  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  That  great  peninsula,  at 
present  so  unequally  divided  between  two  sovereigns,  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Augustus  into  three  provinces,  Lusitania,  Bstica, 

89  Plutarch,  in  Marc.  Anton.  [66].  And  yet  if  we  may  credit  Orosius,  these 
monstrous  castles  were  no  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  water,  vi.  19.  [They  had 
two  banks  of  oars.  Reoent  investigations  have  made  out  a  strong  case  for  the 
view  that  in  triremes,  biremes,  Ac.,  the  •*  banks  ”  of  oars  were  not,  as  hitherto 
thought,  superimposed.] 

70  See  Lipsius  de  M&gnitud.  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  5.  The  sixteen  last  chapters  of 
Vegetius  relate  to  naval  affaire.  [See  Appendix  4.] 

71  Voltaire,  Sidcle  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  29.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  Prance  still  feels  that  extraordinary  effort. 

72  [This  list  of  the  provinces  is  incomplete.  For  full  list  see  Appendix  5.] 
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and  Tarraconensis.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  now  fills  the 
place  of  the  warlike  country  of  the  Lusitanians ;  and  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  former,  on  the  side  of  the  East,  is  compen¬ 
sated  by  an  accession  of  territory  towards  the  North.  The 
confines  of  Grenada  and  Andalusia  correspond  with  those  of 
ancient  Bastica.  The  remainder  of  Spain — Gallicia,  and  the 
Asturias,  Biscay,  and  Navarre,  Leon,  and  the  two  Castillos, 
Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Arragon, — all  contributed  to 
form  the  third  and  most  considerable  of  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ments,  which,  from  the  name  of  its  capital,  was  styled  the 
province  of  Tarragona.7*  Of  the  native  barbarians,  the  Celti- 
berians  were  the  most  powerful,  as  the  Cantabrians  and 
Asturians  proved  the  most  obstinate.  Confident  in  the  strength 
of  their  mountains,  they  were  the  last  who  submitted  to  the 
arms  of  Rome,  and  the  first  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Arabs. 

Ancient  Gaul,  as  it  contained  the  whole  country  between 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean,  was  of 
greater  extent  than  modern  France.  To  the  dominions  of  thatf 
powerful  monarchy,  with  its  recent  acquisitions  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  we  must  add  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  the  four  electorates  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
territories  of  Liege,  Luxemburg,  Hainault,  Flanders  and 
Brabant.  When  Augustus  gave  laws  to  the  conquests  of  his 
father,  he  introduced  a  division  of  Gaul  equally  adapted  to  the 
progress  of  the  legions,  to  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  to 
the  principal  national  distinctions,  which  had  comprehended 
above  an  hundred  independent  Btates.74  The  sea-coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine,  received 
their  provincial  appellation  from  the  colony  of  Narbonne.  The 
government  of  Aquitaine  was  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to 

9  8m  Strabo,  1.  ii.  [Rather  iii.  p.  166.]  It  is  natural  enough  to  suppose,  that 
Amgen  ia  derived  from  Tarraoonensis,  and  several  moderns  who  have  written  in 
Latin  nee  those  words  as  synonymous.  It  is,  however,  oertain,  that  the  Arragon, 
shut*  stream  which  falls  from  the  Pyrenees  into  the  Ebro,  first  gave  its  name  to 
a  country,  and  gradually  to  a  kingdom.  Bee  d’Anyille,  Geographic  du  Moyen 
Age,  p.  LSI. 

u  One  hundred  and  fifteen  e i/iss  appear  in  the  Notitia  of  Gaul ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  this  appellation  was  applied  not  only  to  the  oapital  town,  but  to  the 
whole  territory  of  cacn  state.  But  Plutarch  and  Appian  increase  the  number 
ai  tribes  to  three  or  four  hundred.  [See  Desjardins,  Geographic  de  la  Gaule 
aoewnne,  1876-8.  For  the  osculates  of  the  Tree  Galliae,  so®  the  article  of  Korne- 
mann  in  Beitrag*  snr  alien  Geeohiohte,  i.  331  §qq.] 
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the  Loire.  The  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  was 
styled  the  Celtic  G-aul,  and  soon  borrowed  a  new  denomination 
from  the  celebrated  colony  of  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons.  The 
Belgic  lay  beyond  the  Seine,  and  in  more  ancient  times  had 
been  bounded  only  by  the  Bhine;  but  a  little  before  the  age 
of  Caesar,  the  Germans,  abusing  their  superiority  of  valour,  had 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Belgic  territory.  The 
Boman  conquerors  very  eagerly  embraced  so  flattering  a  circum¬ 
stance,  and  the  Gallic  frontier  of  the  Bhine,  from  Basil  to 
Leyden,  received  the  pompous  names  of  the  Upper  and  the 
Lower  Germany.76  Such,  under  the  reign  of  the  Antonines, 
were  the  six  provinces  of  Gaul :  the  Narbonnese,  Aquitaine,  the 
Celtic,  or  Lyonnese,  the  Belgic,  and  the  two  Germanies. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  conquest  of 
Britain,  and  to  fix  the  boundary  of  the  Boman  province  in  this 
island.  It  comprehended  all  England,  Wales,  and  the  Low¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  Friths  of  Dumbarton  and 
Edinburgh.  Before  Britain  lost  her  freedom,  the  country 
was  irregularly  divided  between  thirty  tribes  of  barbarians,  of 
whom  the  most  considerable  were  the  Beige  in  the  WeBt,  the 
j  Brigantes  in  the  North,  the  Silures  in  South  Wales,  and  the 
Iceni  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.78  As  far  as  we  can  either  trace 
or  credit  the  resemblance  of  manners  and  language,  Spain, 
j  Gaul  and  Britain  were  peopled  by  the  same  hardy  race  of 
savages.  Before  they  yielded  to  the  Boman  arms,  they  often 
disputed  the  field,  and  often  renewed  the  contest.  After  their 
submission  they  constituted  the  western  division  of  the 
European  provinces,  which  extended  from  the  columns  of 
Hercules  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus,77  and  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus  to  the  sources  of  the  Bhine  and  Danube. 

Before  the  Boman  conquest,  the  country  which  is  now 
called  Lombardy  was  not  considered  as  a  part  of  Italy.  It  had 
been  occupied  by  a  powerful  colony  of  Gauls,  who,  settling 
themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  Po,  from  Piedmont  to 

15  D’Anville,  Notioe  de  l’Anoienne  Gaule.  [These  frontier  districts  reoeived 
their  names  when  the  true  provinoe  of  Germany,  between  Bhine  and  Elbe,  which 
had  been  won  by  Drusus,  was  lost  by  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  9  a.d.] 

78  Whitaker’s  History  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  c.  8. 

77  [A  rampart  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth  built  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius  by  the  prefeot  Lollius  Urbicus.  A  sketch  of  the  military  history  of  Roman 
Britain  by  F.  Haverfield  will  be  found  in  Traill  and  Mann,  Social  England,  vol.  i. 
See  also  the  ohapter  in  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Gesohiohte,  vol.  v.] 
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Romagna,  carried  their  arms  and  diffused  their  name  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Apennine.  The  Ligurians  dwelt  on  the  rocky 
coast,  which  now  forms  the  republic  of  Genoa.78  Venice  was 
yet  unborn ;  but  the  territories  of  that  state,  which  lie  to  the 
east  of  the  Adige,  were  inhabited  by  the  Venetians.79  The 
middle  part  of  the  peninsula,  that  now  composes  the  duchy  of 
Toscany  and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  was  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians;  to  the  former  of  whom  Italy 
was  indebted  for  the  first  rudiments  of  a  civilized  life.80  The 
Tiber  rolled  at  the  foot  of  the  seven  hills  of  Borne,  and  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  the  Latins,  and  the  Volsci,  from  that 
river  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  was  the  theatre  of  her  infant 
victories.  On  that  celebrated  ground  the  first  consuls  deserved 
triumphs,  their  successors  adorned  villas,  and  their  posterity 
have  erected  convents.81  Capua  and  Campania  possessed  the 
immediate  territory  of  Naples;  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  was 
inhabited  by  many  warlike  nations,  the  Marsi,  the  Samnites, 
the  Apulians,  and  the  Lncanians ;  and  the  sea-coasts  had  been 
covered  by  the  flourishing  colonies  of  the  Greeks.  We  may  re¬ 
mark  that,  when  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  eleven  regions, 
the  little  province  of  Istria  was  annexed  to  that  seat  of  Roman 
sovereignty.® 

The  European  provinces  of  Borne  were  protected  by  the  TtoDy- 
course  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  latter  of  those  mrrUn 
mighty  streams,  which  rises  at  the  distance  of  only  thirty 
miles  from  the  former,  flows  above  thirteen  hundred  miles, 
for  the  most  part  to  the  south-east,  collects  the  tribute  of 
sixty  navigable  rivers,  and  is,  at  length,  through  six  mouths, 
received  into  the  Euxine,  which  appears  scarcely  equal  to  such 
an  accession  of  waters.®  The  provinces  of  the  Danube  soon 
acquired  the  general  appellation  of  Ulyricum,  or  the  Illyrian 

*[  W*  ■hall  find  late  Greek  historians  calling  the  OoaoeM  Liguriatu  (Aryatpm). 

It  sounds  odd,  bat  serves  to  remind  at  that  the  great  city  of  Liguria  did  not  pre¬ 
serve  the  ancient  name  of  the  territory  like  her  eaetern  rival,  the  great  city  of 
VeneiiaJ 

71  The  Italian  Veneti,  though  often  confounded  with  the  Gaals,  were  more 
probably  of  Illyrian  origin.  See  M.  Freret,  M6moiree  de  1'Aoaddmle  det  Inscrip¬ 
tion*,  tom.  mriii. 

*  See  Maffei,  Verona  illustrate,  1.  1. 

*  The  drat  contract  waa  observed  by  the  anoiente.  See  Florae,  i.  11.  The 
•mod  must  strike  every  modern  traveller. 

*  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat  or.  1.  iii.  [6] )  follows  the  division  of  Italy  by  Augustus, 

•Tooroefort,  Voyages  en  Grice  et  Asie  Mineure,  lettre  xviii. 
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frontier,84  and  were  esteemed  the  most  warlike  of  the  empire ; 
bat  they  deserve  to  be  more  particularly  considered  under  the 
names  of  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Dacia,  MsBsia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 

The  province  of  Rhaeti,  which  soon  extinguished  the  name 
of  the  Vindelicians,  extended  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  from  its  source,  as  far  as  its  conflux 
with  the  Inn.  The  greatest  part  of  the  flat  country  is  subject 
to  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  the  city  of  Augsburg  is  protected  by 
the  constitution  of  the  German  empire;  the  Grisons  are  safe 
in  their  mountains ;  and  the  country  of  Tyrol  is  ranked  among 
the  numerous  provinces  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  wide  extent  of  territory  which  is  included  between  the 
Inn,  the  Danube,  and  the  Save, — Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  the  Lower  Hungary,  and  Sclavonia, — was  known  to 
the  ancients  under  the  names  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia.  In 
their  original  state  of  independence  their  fierce  inhabitants 
were  intimately  connected.  Under  the  Roman  government 
they  were  frequently  united,  and  they  still  remain  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  a  single  family.  They  now  contain  the  residence  of 
a  German  prince,  who  styles  himself  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 
and  form  the  centre,  as  well  as  strength,  of  the  Austrian 
power.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that,  if  we  except 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  the  northern  skirts  of  Austria,  and  a  part 
of  Hungary,  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  all  the  other 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Dalmatia,  to  which  the  name  of  Illyricum  more  properly 
belonged,  was  a  long,  but  narrow  tract,  between  the  Save  and 
the  Adriatic.  The  best  part  of  the  sea-coaBt,  which  still  re¬ 
tains  its  ancient  appellation,  is  a  province  of  the  Venetian 
state,  and  the  seat  of  the  little  republic  of  Ragusa.  The  in¬ 
land  parts  have  assumed  the  Sclavonian  names  of  Croatia  and 
Bosnia;  the  former  obeys  an  Austrian  governor,  the  latter  a 
Turkish  pasha ;  but  the  whole  country  is  still  infested  by  tribes 
of  barbarians,  whose  savage  independence  irregularly  marks 
the  doubtful  limit  of  the  Christian  and  Mahometan  power.86 

84  The  name  of  Illyricum  originally  belonged  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  was  gradually  extended  by  the  Romans  from  the  Alps  to  the  Euxine  Sea. 
See  Sevenni,  Pannonia,  1.  i.  c.  3. 

®  A  Venetian  traveller,  the  Abbate  Fortis,  has  lately  given  us  some  account 
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After  the  Danube  had*  received  the  waters  of  the  Theissitod&ana 
and  the  Save,  it  acquired,  at  least  among  the  Greeks,  the 
name  of  Ister.u  It  formerly  divided  Msasia  and  Dacia,  the 
latter  of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  a  conquest  of 
Trajan,  and  the  only  province  beyond  the  river.  If  we  inquire 
into  the  present  state  of  those  countries,  we  shall  find  that,  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  Danube,  Temeswar  and  Transylvania  have 
been  annexed,  after  many  revolutions,  to  the  crown  of  Hun¬ 
gary;  whilst  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On  the 
right  hand  of  the  Danube,  MsBsia,  which  during  the  middle 
ages  was  broken  into  the  barbarian  kingdoms  of  Servia  and 
Bulgaria,  is  again  united  in  Turkish  slavery. 

The  appellation  of  Roumelia,  which  is  still  bestowed  by-numoe. 
the  Turks  on  the  extensive  countries  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Greece,  preserves  the  memory  of  their  ancient  state  under 
the  Roman  empire.87  In  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  the 
martial  regions  of  Thrace,  from  the  mountains  of  Hgbiuus  and 
Rhodope  to  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  had  assumed 
the  form  of  a  province.  Notwithstanding  the  change  of 
masters  and  of  religion,  the  new  city  of  Rome,  founded  by 
Constantine  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  has  ever  since 
remained  the  capital  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Alexander,  gave  laws  to 
Asia,  derived  more  solid  advantages  from  the  policy  of  the  two 
Philips;  and,  with  its  dependencies  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly, 
extended  from  the  Aegean  to  the  Ionian  sea.  When  we  re¬ 
flect  on  the  fame  of  Thebes  and  Argos,  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  so  many  immortal 
republics  of  ancient  Greece  were  lost  in  a  single  province  of 
the  Roman  empire,  which,  from  the  superior  influence  of  the 
Aehsan  league,  was  usually  denominated  the  province  of 
Achaia. 

of  thne  rer y  obscure  countries.  Bat  the  geography  and  antiquities  o!  the  western 
IUyricum  ran  be  expected  only  from  the  munificence  of  the  emporor,  its  sovereign. 

;See  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson's  work  entitled  Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero,  and  Istria,  1687.] 

•The  Save  ri see  near  the  oonfines  of  Istria,  and  was  considered  by  the  more 
enriy  Greeks  as  the  principal  stream  of  the  Danube. 

•’fTbracv  is  Eastern  Roumelia;  Macedonia  and  Greece,  Western  Roumelia. 

Since  Greece  became  independent,  one  hears  less  of  Western  Roumelia,  but  the 
name  is  still  applicable  to  Macedonia ;  Greece  has  severed  her  connexion  with  the 
usurped  inheritance  of  Now  Rome.  Only  the  Eastern  Roumelia  will  as  a  rule  be 
found  marked  on  maps.  #  Bee  Appendix  G.] 
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Asia  Minor  Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
The  provinces  of  Asia,  without  excepting  the  transient  con¬ 
quests  of  Trajan,  are  all  comprehended  within  the  limits  of 
I  the  Turkish  power.  But,  instead  of  following  the  arbitrary 
;  divisions  of  despotism  and  ignorance,  it  will  be  safer  for  us,  as 
well  as  more  agreeable,  to  observe  the  indelible  characters  of 
nature.  The  name  of  Asia  Minor  is  attributed,  with  some 
propriety,  to  the  peninsula  which,  confined  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean,  advances  from  the  Euphrates 
towards  Europe.  The  most  extensive  and  flourishing  district 
westward  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  river  Halys,  was  dignified 
by  the  Romans  with  the  exclusive  title  of  Asia.  The  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  that  province  extended  over  the  ancient  monarchies  of 
Troy,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia,  the  maritime  countries  of  the 
Pamphylians,  Lycians,  and  Carians,  and  the  Grecian  colonies 
of  Ionia,  which  equalled  in  arts,  though  not  in  arms,  the  glory 
of  their  parent.  The  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  pos¬ 
sessed  the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula  from  Constantinople 
to  Trebizond.  On  the  opposite  side  the  province  of  Cilicia 
was  terminated  by  the  mountains  of  Syria :  the  inland  country, 
separated  from  the  Roman  Asia  by  the  river  Halys,  and  from 
Armenia  by  the  Euphrates,  had  once  formed  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia.  In  this  place  we  may  observe  that 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  beyond  Trebizond  in  Asia 
and  beyond  the  Danube  in  Europe,  acknowledged  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  emperors,  and  received  at  their  hands  either 
tributary  princes  or  Roman  garrisons.  Bndzak,  Crim  Tartary, 
Circassia,  and  Mingrelia  are  the  modern  appellations  of  those 
savage  countries.88 

Syria.  Under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  Syria  was  the  seat  of 

andPaiefr  the  Seleucidro,  who  reigned  over  Upper  Asia,  till  the  successful 
DO  revolt  of  the  Parthians  confined  their  dominions  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean.  When  8yria  became  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Romans,  it  formed  the  eastern  frontier  of  their 
empire;  nor  did  that  province,  in  its  utmost  latitude,  know 
any  other  bounds  than  the  mountains  of  Cappadocia  to  the 
north,  and,  towards  the  south,  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  the 

"See  the  Periplus  of  Arrian.  He  examined  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  when 
he  was  governor  of  Cappadocia.  [For  Arrian,  see  artiole  in  Pauly- WiBsowa,  Real- 
oncyclopadie,  and  Pelham’s  article,  “  Arrian  as  governor  of  Cappadocia,”  in  Eng. 
Hist.  Review,  x.  625  sqq.  (1896).  He  was  appointed  governor  in  a.d.  181.] 
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Red  8ea.  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  were  sometimes  annexed 
to,  and  sometimes  separated  from,  the  jurisdiction  of  Syria. 

The  former  of  these  was  a  narrow  and  rocky  coast ;  the  latter 
was  a  territory  scarcely  superior  to  Wales,  either  in  fertility 
or  extent.  Yet  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  will  for  ever  live  in 
the  memory  of  mankind;  since  America,  as  well  as  Europe, 
has  received  letters  from  the  one,  and  religion  from  the  other.89 
A  sandy  desert,  alike  destitute  of  wood  and  water,  skirts  along 
the  doubtful  confine  of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red 
Sea.  The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs  was  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  their  independence,  and  wherever,  on  some  spots 
less  barren  than  the  rest,  they  ventured  to  form  any  settled 
habitations,  they  soon  became  subjects  to  the  Roman  empire.80 

The  geographers  of  antiquity  have  frequently  hesitated  tosmt 
what  portion  of  the  globe  they  should  ascribe  Egypt.81  By  its 
situation  that  celebrated  kingdom  is  included  within  the  im¬ 
mense  peninsula  of  Africa ;  but  it  is  accessible  only  on  the  side 
of  Asia,  ’  iiose  revolutions,  in  almost  every  period  of  history, 
Egypt  has  humbly  obeyed.  A  Roman  protect  was  seated  on 
the  splendid  throne  of  the  Ptolemies ;  and  the  iron  sceptre  of 
the  Mamalukes  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Turkish  pasha.  The 
Nile  flows  down  the  country,  about  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  marks,  on  either 
aide,  the  extent  of  fertility  by  the  measure  of  its  inundations. 
Cvrene,  situated  towards  the  west  and  along  the  sea-coast,  vas 
first  a  Greek  colony,  afterwards  a  province  of  Egypt,  and  is 
now  lost  in  the  desert  of  Barca. 


*  The  progress  of  religion  is  well  known.  The  use  of  letters  wm  introduced 
among  the  savages  of  Europe  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  ChriBt ;  and  the 
Eoropeans  carried  them  to  America,  about  fifteen  centuries  after  the  Christian 
■ea.  But  in  a  period  of  three  thousand  years,  the  Phoenician  alphabet  received 
considerable  alterations,  as  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  [The  date  here  given  for  the  introduction  of  the  Phanician  alphabet 
to  Europe,  that  is,  among  tne  Greeks,  is  much  too  early.  The  earliest  date  that 
can  be  plausibly  maintained  is  the  tenth  century,  the  latest,  the  eighth.  But 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans's  discoveries  in  Crete  have  established  the  nse  not  only  of 
hieing)  -phics,  bat  of  a  syllabary  (like  the  Cyprian)  centuries  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  khe  Phoenician  letters.] 

**  Dion  Cassius,  Izviii.  p.  1181  [14]. 

91  Ptolemy  and  8trabo,  with  the  modern  geographers,  fix  the  Isthmus  of  Sues 
as  the  boundary  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Dionysius,  Mela,  Pliuy,  Sallust,  Hirtius,  and 
Holinas,  have  preferred  for  that  purpose  the  Western  branch  of  the  Nile,  or  even 
the  great  Caiaoathmus,  or  descent,  which  last  would  assign  to  Asia  not  only  Egypt, 
bat  part  of  Libya.  [For  Roman  Egypt  see  Mr.  J.  G.  Milne's  History  of  Egypt 
voder  Roman  Rule,  1898.] 
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Airies  From  Gyrene  to  the  ocean,  the  coast  of  Africa  extends 

above  fifteen  hundred  miles ;  yet  so  closely  is  it  pressed  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sahara,  or  sandy  desert,  that  its 
breadth  seldom  exceeds  fourscore  or  an  hundred  miles.  The 
eastern  division  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  the  more 
peculiar  and  proper  province  of  Africa.  Till  the  arrival  of  the 
Phoenician  colonies,  that  fertile  country  was  inhabited  by  the 
Libyans,  the  most  savage  of  mankind.  Under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  Carthage  it  became  the  centre  of  commerce  and 
empire ;  but  the  republic  of  Carthage  is  now  degenerated  into 
the  feeble  and  disorderly  states  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis.  The 
military  government  of  Algiers  oppresses  the  wide  extent  of 
Numidia,  as  it  was  once  united  under  Massinissa  and  Jugurtha : 
but  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  limits  of  Numidia  were  con¬ 
tracted;  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  country  acquiesced  in 
the  name  of  Mauritania,  with  the  epithet  of  Cassariensis.**  The 
genuine  Mauritania,  or  country  of  the  Moors,  which,  from  the 
ancient  city  of  Tingi,  or  Tangier,  was  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Tingitana,  is  represented  by  the  modern  kingdom 
of  Fez.  Salle,  on  the  Ocean,  so  infamous  at  present  for  its 
piratical  depredations,  was  noticed  by  the  Romans,  as  the  ex¬ 
treme  object  of  their  power,  and  almost  of  their  geography.  A 
city  of  their  foundation  may  still  be  discovered  near  Mequinez, 
the  residence  of  the  barbarian  whom  we  condescend  to  style  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  more 
southern  dominions,  Morocco  itself,  and  Segelmessa,  were  ever 
comprehended  within  the  Roman  province.  The  western  parts 
of  Africa  are  intersected  by  the  branches  of  Mount  Atlas,  a 
name  so  idly  celebrated  by  the  fancy  of  poets ;  “  but  which  is 
now  diffused  over  the  immense  ocean  that  rolls  between  the 
ancient  and  the  new  continent.94 

M[The  boundary  between  Maur.  Gses.  and  Manr.  Ting,  was  the  river 
Mulucha.] 

"The  long  range,  moderate  height,  and  gentle  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas  (see 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  5)  are  very  unlike  a  solitary  mountain  which  rears  its  head  into 
the  clouds,  and  seems  to  support  the  heavens.  The  peak  of  TeneriiJ,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  rises  a  league  and  a  half  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and,  as  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  might  engage  the  notice  of  the  Greek  poets. 
See  Buffon,  Histoire  Naturelle,  tom.  i.  p.  812.  Histoire  des  Voyages,  tom.  ii. 

w  M.  de  Voltaire,  tom.  xiv.  p.  297,  unsupported  by  either  fact  or  probability, 
has  generously  bestowed  the  Canary  Islands  on  the  Roman  empire.  [In  recent 
years  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Homan  Africa  have  been  explored  by 
French  scholars.  Tissot,  Geographic  compares  de  la  province  romaine  d’Afrique, 
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Having  now  finished  the  circuit  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  The  Hedi- 
may  observe  that  Africa  is  divided  from  Spain  by  a  narrow  with  uTn 
strait  of  about  twelve  miles,  through  which  the  Atlantic  flows  n  * 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  columns  of  Hercules,  so  famous 
among  the  ancients,  were  two  mountains  which  seemed  to 
have  been  torn  asunder  by  some  convulsion  of  the  elements ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  European  mountain  the  fortress  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  is  now  seated.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  its  coasts  and  its  islands,  were  comprised  within  the 
Roman  dominion.  Of  the  larger  islands,  the  two  Baleares, 
which  derive  their  names  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  from  their 
respective  size,  are  subject  at  present,  the  former  to  Spain,  the 
latter  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  easier  to  deplore  the  fate  than 
to  describe  the  actual  condition  of  Corsica.  Two  Italian 
sovereigns  assume  a  regal  title  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 

Crete,  or  Candia,  with  Cyprus,  and  most  of  the  smaller  islands 
of  Greece  and  Asia,  have  been  subdued  by  the  Turkish  arms ; 
whilst  the  little  rock  of  Malta  defies  their  power,  and  has 
emerged,  under  the  government  of  its  military  Order,  into  fame 
and  opulence. 

This  long  enumeration  of  provinces,  whose  broken  fragments oanenj^ 
have  formed  bo  many  powerful  kingdoms,  might  almost  induce  Roman  em¬ 
us  to  forgive  the  vanity  or  ignorance  of  the  ancients,  /dazzled  P 
with  the  extensive  sway,  the  irresistible  strength,  and  the  real 
or  affected  moderation  of  the  emperors,  they  permitted  them¬ 
selves  to  despise,  and  sometimes  to  forget,  the  outlying  countries 
which  had  been  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  barbarous  independ-  ' 
ence;  and  they  gradually  assumed  the  licence  of  confounding 
the  Roman  monarchy  with  the  globe  of  the  earth.^j  But  the 
temper,  as  well  as  knowledge,  of  a  modern  historian  require  a 
more  sober  and  accurate  language.  He  may  impress  a  juster 
image  of  the  greatness  of  Borne  by  observing  that  the  empire 
was  above  two  thousand  mileB  in  breadth,  from  the  wall  of  An¬ 
toninus  and  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia  to  Mount  Atlas  and 

1094-8;  Y*Mm  de  la  province  d'Afrique,  1685;  Cagnat,  L'armto  romaine 
d'Alriqoft,  1892,  and  Lee  monuments  antiques  de  la  Tunisie,  1898 ;  Gaell,  Lea 
monuments  antiques  de  FAlg^rie,  1901,  may  be  mentioned.  See  also  A.  Graham, 

Roman  Africa,  1902;  Audollent,  Carthage  romaine  (146  B.C.-698  a.d.),  1901.] 

“  Bergier,  Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins,  1.  iii.  c.  1,  2,  3,  4  :  a  very  useful  collec¬ 
tion.  [Bat  for  the  use  of  orbis-orbis  Romanus ,  cp.  S.  Reinaoh's  paper  in  the 
Revue  celUqoe,  22,  p.  447  *99.,  1901.] 
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the  tropic  of  Cancer;  that  it  extended  in  length  more  than  three 
thousand  miles,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates; 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  Temperate  Zone, 
between  the  twenty-fourth  and  fifty-sixth  degrees  of  northern 
latitude;  and  that  it  was  supposed  to  contain  above  sixteen 
hundred 'thousand  square  miles,  for  the  most  part  of  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  land.86  _ 

96  See  Templem&n’s  Survey  of  the  Globe ;  but  I  distrust  both  the  doctor*s 
learning  and  his  maps. 
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CHAPTER  H 


Of  the  Union  and  Internal  Prosperity  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in 

the  Age  of  the  Antonines 


I 


T  is  not  alone  by  the  rapidity  or  extent  of  conquest  that  we  Principles 
should  estimate  the  greatness  of  Rome.  The  sovereign  me‘otvern 
of  the  Russian  deserts  commands  a  larger  portion  of  the 
globe.  In  the  seventh  summer  after  his  passage  of  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  Alexander  erected  the  Macedonian  trophies  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hyphasis.1  Within  less  than  a  century,  the  irresistible 
Zingis,  and  the  Mogul  princes  of  his  race,  spread  their  cruel 
devastations  and  transient  empire  from  the  sea  of  China  to  the 
confines  of  Egypt  and  Germany .*  But  the  firm  edifice  of' 
Roman  power  was  raised  and  preserved  by  the  wisdom  of  ages, 
rfhe  obedient  provinces  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  were 
united  by  laws  and  adorned  by  arts.  They  might  occasionally 
suffer  from  the  partial  abuse  of  delegated  authority ;  but  the 
general  principle  of  government  was  wise,  simple,  and  bene¬ 
ficent.  They  enjoyed  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  whilst  in 
civil  honours  and  advantages  they  were  exalted,  by  just  degrees* 
to  an  equality  with  their  conquerors. 

I.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  and  the  senate,  as  far  as  ifbnw«wu 
concerned  religion,  was  happily  seconded  by  the  reflections  of$enUon 
the  enlightened,  and  by  the  habits  of  the  superstitious,  part  of  | 
their  subjects.  The  various  modes  of  worship  which  prevailed 
in  the  Roman  world  were  all  considered  by  the  people  as  equally 
true;  by  the  philosopher  as  equally  false;  and  by  the  magis¬ 
trate  as  equally  useful.  And  thus  toleration  produced  not  only 
mutual  indulgence,  but  even  religious  concord. 

1  They  were  erected  about  the  midway  between  Labor  and  Dehli.  The  con¬ 
quests  of  Alexander  in  Hindoetan  were  confined  to  the  Punjab,  a  country  watered 
by  the  At#  great  streams  of  the  Indus.  [Alexander  reached  the  Hyphasis  in  the 
eighth  summer  (a.c.  896)  after  his  passage  of  the  Hellespont  (b.c.  384).] 

1  See  M.  de  Guiguas,  Htstoire  ass  Huns,  1.  xv.  xvi.  and  xrii. 
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toe 

--people 


The  superstition  of  the  people*  was  not  embittered  by  any 
mixture  of  theological  rancour;  nor  was  it  confined  by  the 
chains  of  any  speculative  system.  The  devout  polytheist, 
though  fondly  attached  to  his  national  rites,  admitted  with  im¬ 
plicit  faith  the  different  religions  of  the  earth.4  Fear,  grati¬ 
tude,  and  curiosity,  a  dream  or  an  omen,  a  singular  disorder,  or 
a  distant  journey,  perpetually  disposed  him  to  multiply  the 
articles  of  his  belief,  and  to  enlarge  the  list  of  his  protectors. 
The  thin  texture  of  the  pagan  mythology  was  interwoven  with 
various  but  not  discordant  materials.  As  soon  as  it  was 
allowed  that  sages  and  heroes,  who  had  lived  or  who  had  died 
for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  were  exalted  to  a  state  of 
power  and  immortality,  it  was  universally  confessed  that  they 
deserved,  if  not  the  adoration,  at  least  the  reverence  of  all 
mankind.  The  deities  of  a  thousand  groves  and  a  thousand 
streams  possessed  in  peace  their  local  and  respective  influence; 
nor  could  the  Roman  who  deprecated  the  wrath  of  the  Tiber  de¬ 
ride  the  Egyptian  who  presented'  his  offering  to  the  beneficent 
genius  of  the  Nile.  The  visible  powers  of  Nature,  the  planets, 
and  the  elements,  were  the  same  throughout  the  universe.  The 
invisible  governors  of  the  moral  world  were  inevitably  cast  in  a 
similar  mould  of  fiction  and  allegory.  Every  virtue,  and  even 
vice,  acquired  its  divine  representative ;  every  art  and  profession 
its  patron,  whose  attributes  in  the  moBt  distant  ages  and 
countries  were  uniformly  derived  from  the  character  of  their 
peculiar  votaries.  A  republic  of  gods  of  such  opposite  tempers 
and  interests  required,  in  every  system,  the  moderating  hand 
of  a  supreme  magistrate,  who,  by  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  of  flattery,  was  gradually  invested  with  the  sublime  per¬ 
fections  of  an  Eternal  Parent  and  Omnipotent  Monarch.6 


•[For  superstition  in  the  age  of  the  Antonlnes  see  the  excellent  chapter  in 
Professor  Dili’s  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius  (1904),  p.  443  iqq.] 
4  There  is  not  any  writer  who  describes  in  so  lively  a  manner  as  Herodotus 
the  true  genius  of  Polytheism.  The  best  commentary  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Hume's 
Natural  History  of  Religion ;  and  the  best  contrast  in  Bossuet’s  Universal  His¬ 
tory.  Some  obscure  traces  of  an  intolerant  spirit  appear  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Egyptians  (see  Juvenal,  Sat.  xv.) ;  and  the  Christians  as  well  as  Jews,  who  lived 
under  the  Roman  empire,  formed  a  very  important  exception ;  so  important  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  discussion  will  require  a  distinct  chapter  of  this  work.  [On  the 
Roman  religion,  see  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  iii.,  2nd  ed.,  by 
WisBOwa,  1885 ;  G.  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Rdmer;  G.  Boissier,  La 
religion  romaine  d’ Auguste  aux  Antonius,  1878.] 

6  The  rights,  power,  and  pretensions  of  the  sovereign  of  Olympus  are  vary 
clearly  described  in  the  xvth  book  of  the  Uiad :  in  the  Greek  original,  I  mean ; 
for  Mr.  Pope,  without  perceiving  it,  has  improved  the  theology  of  Homer. 
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Such  was  the  mild  spirit  of  antiquity,  that  the  nations  were 
less  attentive  to  the  difference  than  to  the  resemblance  of  their 
religions  worship.  The  Qreek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Barbarian, 
as  they  met  before  their  respective  altars,  easily  persuaded 
themselves  that,  under  various  names  and  with  various  cere¬ 
monies,  they  adored  the  same  deities.  The  elegant  mythology  '  > 
of  Homer  gave  a  beautiful  and  almost  a  regular  form  to  the  4 
polytheism  of  the  ancient  world.® 

The  philosophers  of  Greece  deduced  their  morals  from  the  of  phiioco- 
nature  of  man  rather  than  from  that  of  God.  They  meditated, 
however,  on  the  Divine  Nature  as  a  very  curious  and  important 
speculation,  and  in  the  profound  inquiry  they  displayed  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  human  understanding.7  Of  the 
four  most  celebrated  schools,  the  Stoics  and  the  Platonists  en¬ 
deavoured  to  reconcile  the  jarring  interests  of  reason  and  piety. 

They  have  left  us  the  most  sublime  proofs  of  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  the  first  cause ;  but,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  conceive  the  creation  of  matter,  the  workman  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy  was  not  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  work; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  spiritual  God  of  Plato  and  his 
disciples  resembled  an  idea  rather  than  a  substance.  The 
opinions  of  the  Academics  and  Epicureans  were  of  a  less  re¬ 
ligious  cast ;  but,  whilst  the  modest  science  of  the  former  in¬ 
duced  them  to  doubt,  the  positive  ignorance  of  the  latter  urged 
them  to  deny,  the  providence  of  a  Supreme  Ruler.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry,  prompted  by  emulation  and  supported  by  freedom, 
had  divided  the  public  teachers  of  philosophy  into  a  variety  of 
contending  sects ;  but  the  ingenuous  youth,  who  from  every 
part  resorted  to  Athens  and  the  other  seats  of  learning  in  the 
Roman  empire,  were  alike  instructed  in  every  school  to  reject 
and  to  despise  the  religion  of  the  multitude.  How,  indeed, 
was  it  possible  that  a  philosopher  should  accept  as  divine  truths 
the  idle  tales  of  the  poets,  and  the  incoherent  traditions  of 
antiquity ;  or  that  he  should  adore,  as  gods,  those  imperfect 
beings  whom  he  must  have  despised,  as  men !  Against  such 
unworthy  adversaries,  Cicero  condescended  to  employ  the  arms 

"Bee,  (or  instanoe,  Cesar  de  Boll.  Gall.  vi.  17.  Within  a  century  or  two  the 
Gaols  themselves  applied  to  their  gods  the  names  of  Mercury,  Mara,  Apollo,  Ac. 

’The  admirable  work  of  Cicero  de  Naturk  Deorum  is  the  best  clue  we  have 
to  nude  os  through  the  dark  and  profound  abyss.  He  represents  with  candour, 
aad  oociiates  with  subtlety,  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers. 
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of  reason  and  eloquence ;  but  the  satire  of  Lucian  was  a  much 
more  adequate  as  well  as  more  efficacious  weapon.  We  may 
be  well  assured  that  a  writer  conversant  with  the  world  would 
never  have  ventured  to  expose  the  gods  of  his  country  to  public 
ridicule,  had  they  not  already  been  the  objects  of  secret  con¬ 
tempt  among  the  polished  and  enlightened  orders  of  society.6 * 8 9 

Notwithstanding  the  fashionable  irreligion  which  prevailed 
in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  both  the  interests  of  the  priests 
and  the  credulity  of  the  people  were  sufficiently  respected.  In 
their  writings  and  conversation  the  philosophers  of  antiquity 
asserted  the  independent  dignity  of  reason ;  but  they  resigned 
their  actions  to  the  commands  of  law  and  of  custom.  Viewing 
with  a  smile  of  pity  and  indulgence  the  various  errors  of  the 
vulgar,  they  diligently  practised  the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers, 
devoutly  frequented  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  and,  sometimes 
condescending  to  act  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  superstition,  they 
concealed  the  sentiments  of  an  Atheist  under  the  sacerdotal 
robes.  Beasoners  of  such  a  temper  were  scarcely  inclined  to 
wrangle  about  their  respective  modes  of  faith  or  of  worship. 
It  was  indifferent  to  them  what  shape  the  folly  of  the  multitude 
might  choose  to  assume ;  and  they  approached,  with  the  same 
inward  contempt  and  the  same  external  reverence,  the  altars 
of  the  Libyan,  the  Olympian,  or  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.® 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  from  what  motives  a  spirit  of 
persecution  could  introduce  itself  into  the  Roman  councils. 
The  magistrates  could  not  be  actuated  by  a  blind  though 
honest  bigotry,  since  the  magistrates  were  themselves  phil¬ 
osophers;  and  the  schools  of  Athens  had  given  latys  to  the 
senate.  They  could  not  be  impelled  by  ambition  or  avarice, 
as  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  powers  were  united  in  the 
same  hands.10  The  pontiffs  were  chosen  among  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  senators ;  and  the  office  of  Supreme  Pontiff 

6 1  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that,  in  this  irreligious  age,  the  natural  terrors 

of  superstition,  dreams,  omens,  apparitions,  &o.,  had  lost  their  effioacy.  [The 
belief  in  dreams  in  the  second  century  is  illustrated  by  the  treatise  on  dreams 

(Oneirocritica)  of  Artemidorus  of  Ephesus.] 

9  Socrates,  Epicurus,  Oicero,  and  Plutarch,  always  inculcated  a  decent  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  religion  of  their  own  country,  and  of  mankind.  The  devotion  of 
Epicurus  was  assiduous  and  exemplary.  Diogen.  Laert.  x.  10.  [In  this  passage 
nothing  is  said  of  the  devotion  of  Epicurus,  rrjs  fikv  yhp  wpbs  Btobs  6ei6rnros  .  .  . 
ix*KTos  ri  HidOftris  seems  to  have  been  mistranslated.] 

10  [For  the  distinction  between  the  sacerdotium  and  magistratus  see  Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht,  ii.  (3rd  ed.)  pp.  18-19.] 
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was  constantly  exercised  by  the  emperors  themselves.  They^ 
knew  and  valued  the  advantages  of  religion,  as  it  is  connected  ] 
with  civil  government.  They  encouraged  the  public  festivals  t 
which  humanize  the  manners  of  the  people.  They  managed^ 
the  arts  of  divination  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  policy; 
and  they  respected,  as  the  firmest  bond  of  society,  the  useful 
persuasion  that,  either  in  this  or  in  a  future  life,  the  crime  of 
perjury  is  most  assuredly  punished  by  the  avenging  gods.11 
But,  whilst  they  acknowledged  the  general  advantages  of  re¬ 
ligion,  they  were  convinced  that  the  various  modes  of  worship 
contributed  alike  to  the  same  salutary  purposes ;  and  that,  in 
every  country,  the  form  of  superstition  which  had  received  the 
sanction  of  time  and  experience  was  the  best  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  to  its  inhabitants.  Avarice  and  taste  very  fre¬ 
quently  despoiled  the  vanquished  nations  of  the  elegant  statues 
of  their  gods  and  the  rich  ornaments  of  their  temples ; u  but,  . 
in  the  exercise  of  the  religion  which  they  derived  from  their  |n  the  pro- 
anoestors,  they  uniformly  experienced  the  indulgence,  and  even  rD0W 
protection,  of  the  Roman  conquerors.  The  province  of  Gaul ' 
seems,  and  indeed  only  seems,  an  exception  to  this  universal 
toleration.  Under  the  specious  pretext  of  abolishing  human 
sacrifices,  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius  suppressed  the 
dangerous  power  of  the  Druids ; 11  but  the  priests  themselves, 
their  gods,  and  their  altars,  subsisted  in  peaceful  obscurity  till 
the  final  destruction  of  Paganism.14 

Rome,  the  capital  of  a  great  monarchy,  was  incessantly  It  some 
filled  with  subjects  and  strangers  from  every  part  of  the  world,14 1 
who  all  introduced  and  enjoyed  the  favourite  superstitions  of  t 
their  native  country.1®  Every  city  in  the  empire  was  justified  ) 
in  maintaining  the  purity  of  its  ancient  ceremonies;  and  the  , 
Roman  senate,  using  the  common  privilege,  sometimes  inter¬ 
posed  to  check  this  inundation  of  foreign  rites.  The  Egyptian 
superstition,  of  all  the  most  contemptible  and  abject,  was 


11  Polybius,  1.  vi.  o.  66.  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiii.,  lamente  that  in  hie  time  thia 
apprehension  had  lost  much  of  its  effect.  # 

™  See  the  fate  of  Syracuse,  Tarontum,  Ambraoia,  Corinth,  Ac.,  the  oonfluot^ 
of  Yerres,  in  Cicero  (Actio  ii.  Orat.  4),  and  the  usual  practioe  of  governors,  in  the 
riiith  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

“Sueton.  in  Claud.  [25] — Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxx.  L 
**  Pelloutier,  Histoire  des  Celtes,  tom.  vi.  p.  230-252. 

“  Seneca  Consolat.  ad  Helviam,  p.  74  [6].  Edit.  Lips. 

‘‘Dionysius  Halicarn.  Antiquitat.  Roman.  1.  ii.  [i.  p.  276,  Reiske], 
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frequently  prohibited;  the  temples  of  Serapis  and  Isis  de¬ 
molished,  and  their  worshippers  banished  from  Rome  and 
Italy.17  But  the  zeal  of  fanaticism  prevailed  over  the  cold  and 
feeble  efforts  of  policy.  The  exiles  returned,  the  proselytes 
multiplied,  the  temples  were  restored  with  increasing  splendour, 
and  Isis  and  Serapis  at  length  assumed  their  place  among  the 
Roman  deities.18  Nor  was  this  indulgence  a  departure  from 
the  old  maxims  of  government.  In  the  purest  ages  of  the 
commonwealth,  Cybele  and  iEsculapius  had  been  invited  by 
solemn  embassies ; 19  and  it  was  customary  to  tempt  the  protec¬ 
tors  of  besieged  cities  by  the  promise  of  more  distinguished 
honours  than  they  possessed  in  their  native  country.®  Rome 
gradually  became  the  common  temple  of  her  subjects ;  and  the 
freedom  of  the  city  was  bestowed  on  all  the  gods  of  mankind.” 

II.  The  narrow  policy  of  preserving  without  any  foreign 
^  mixture  the  pure  blood  of  the  ancient  citizens,  had  checked 
)the  fortune,  and  hastened  the  ruin,  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 
;  The  aspiring  genius  of  Rome  sacrificed  vanity  to  ambition, 
I  and  deemed  it  more  prudent,  as  well  as  honourable,  to  adopt 
I  virtue  and  merit  for  her  own  wheresoever  they  were  found, 
among  slaves  or  strangers,  enemies  or  barbarians.22  During 
the  most  flourishing  era  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  the 
number  of  citizens  gradually  decreased  from  about  thirty28  to 

17  In  the  year  of  Rome  701t  the  temple  of  Iais  and  Serapis  was  demolished 
by  the  order  of  the  senate  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  xl.  p.  252  [47]),  ana  even  by  the  hands 
of  the  consul  (Valerius  Maximus,  1,  3).  [But  this  passage  in  Valerius  refers  to 
the  first  demolition  in  b.c.  219.]  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  it  was  restored  at  the 
public  expense  (Dion,  1.  xlvii.  p.  501  [15]).  When  Augustus  was  in  Egypt,  he 
revered  the  majesty  of  Serapis  (Dion,  1.  li.  p.  647  [16]) ;  but  in  the  Pomearium  of 
Rome,  and  a  mile  round  it,  he  prohibited  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  gods  (Dion, 
1.  liii.  p.  697  [2],  1.  liv.  p.  735  [6]).  They  remained,  however,  very  fashionable 
under  his  reign  (Ovid,  de  Art.  Amand.  1.  i.  [77])  and  that  of  his  successor,  till  the 
justice  of  Tiberius  was  provoked  to  some  acts  of  severity.  fSee  Tacit.  Annal.  ii. 
85,  Joseph.  Antiquit.  1.  xviii.  o.  3.)  [See  L&faye,  Histoire  au  oulte  des  divinit&i 
d'Alexandrie,  1884.  R4ville,  Religion  &  Rome  sous  les  Sdvdres,  p.  54  sqa.  DU1, 
Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  p.  560  sqq .  For  the  religion  of 
the  army,  see  v.  Domaszewski,  Die  religion  des  rdmischen  Heeres,  in  Westdeutsohe 
Zeitschrift,  14  (1895),  1  sgg.] 

18Tertullian,  in  Apologetic,  c.  6,  p.  74.  Edit.  Havercamp.  I  am  inolined  to 
attribute  their  establishment  to  the  devotion  of  the  Flavian  family. 

19  See  Livy,  1.  xi.  [12]  and  xxix.  [11].  [For  the  cult  of  the  Magna  Mater,  see 
Goehler,  De  matris  magn®  oultu ;  Dill,  i6.,  547  sgg.] 

30  Macrob.  Saturnalia,  1.  iii.  c.  9.  He  gives  us  a  form  of  evocation. 

®  Minucius  Felix  in  Octavio,  p.  54.  Arnobius,  L  vi.  p.  115. 

a  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  24.  The  Orbis  Roman  us  of  the  learned  Spanheim  is  a 
complete  history  of  the  progressive  admission  of  Latium,  Italy,  and  the  provinces 
to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

33  Herodotus,  v.  97.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  he  followed  a  large  and 
popular  estimation. 
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twenty-one  thousand.94  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  study  the 
growth  of  the  Roman  republic,  we  may  discover  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  incessant  demands  of  wars  and  colonies,  the 
citizens,  who,  in  the  first  census  of  Servius  Tullius,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  eighty-three  thousand,96  were  multiplied,  be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  social  war,  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms 
in  the  service  of  their  country.*8  When  the  allies  of  Rome 
claimed  an  equal  share  of  honours  and  privileges,  the  senate 
indeed  preferred  the  chance  of  arms  to  an  ignominious  con¬ 
cession.  The  Samnites  and  the  Lucanians  paid  the  severe 
penalty  of  their  rashness;  but  the  rest  of  the  Italian  states, 
as  they  successively  returned  to  their  duty,  were  admitted  into 
the  bosom  of  the  republic,27  and  soon  contributed  to  the  ruin  ] 
of  public  freedom.  Under  a  democratical  government  the 
citizens  exercise  the  powers  of  sovereignty ;  and  those  powers 
will  be  first  abused,  and  afterwards  lost,  if  they  are  committed 
to  an  unwieldy  multitude.  But,  when  the  popular  assemblies 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  administration  of  the  emperors, 
the  conquerors  were  distinguished  from  the  vanquished  nations 
only  as  the  first  and  most  honourable  order  of  subjects ;  and 
their  increase,  however  rapid,  was  no  longer  exposed  to  the 
same  dangers.  Yet  the  wisest  princes  who  adopted  the  maxims 
of  Augustus  guarded  with  the  strictest  care  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  name,  and  diffused  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  a  _ 
prudent  liberality.28 

Till  the  privileges  of  Romans  had  been  progressively  ex-miy 
tended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  an  important  dis¬ 
tinction  was  preserved  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  The 
former  was  esteemed  the  centre  of  public  unity,  and  the  firm 
l>asis  of  the  constitution.  Italy  claimed  the  birth,  or  at  least 
the  residence,  of  the  emperors  and  the  senate.29  The  estates 

**  Atheisms  Deipnoeophist,  ].  vi.  p.  272,  Edit.  Casaubon.  Meursius  de  FortunA 
Atiici,  c.  4.  [Belocn  estimates  the  population  of  Attica  c.  431  B.c.  at  c.  230,000. 

See  Appendix  25.] 

*  (Perhaps  about  20,000.  See  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  L  486,  Eng.  Tr.] 

*  See  a  very  accurate  collection  of  the  numbers  of  each  Lustrum  in  M.  de 
Beaufort,  R4publique  Romaine,  1.  iv.  c.  4. 

r  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  i.  [63].  Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  16,  16,  17. 

*  Maecenas  had  advised  him  to  declare,  by  one  edict,  all  his  subjects  citizens. 

But  we  may  justly  suspect  that  the  historian  Dion  was  the  author  of  a  counsel, 
so  much  adapted  to  the  practice  of  his  own  age,  and  so  little  to  that  of  Augustus. 

•The  senators  were  obliged  to  have  one-third  of  their  own  landed  property 
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of  the  Italians  were  exempt  from  taxes,  their  persons  from 
the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  governors.  Their  municipal  cor¬ 
porations,  formed  after  the  perfect  model  of  the  capital,10  were 
intrusted,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  supreme  power,  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  From  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the 
extremity  of  Calabria,  all  the  natives  of  Italy  were  born  citizens 
of  Borne.  Their  partial  distinctions  were  obliterated,  and  they 
insensibly  coalesced  into  one  great  nation,  united  by  language, 
manners,  and  civil  institutions,  and  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
powerful  empire.  The  republic  gloried  in  her  generous  policy, 
and  was  frequently  rewarded  by  the  merit  and  services  of  her 
adopted  sons.  Had  she  always  confined  the  distinction  of 
Bomans  to  the  ancient  families  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
that  immortal  name  would  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  its 
noblest  ornaments.  Virgil  was  a  native  of  Mantua;  Horace 
was  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  should  call  himself  an  Apulian 
or  a  Lucanian ;  it  was  in  Padua  that  an  historian  was  found 
worthy  to  record  the  majestic  series  of  Boman  victories.  The 
patriot  family  of  the  Catos  emerged  from  Tusculum;  and  the 
little  town  of  Arpinum  claimed  the  double  honour  of  produc¬ 
ing  Marius  and  Cicero,  the  former  of  whom  deserved,  after 
Bomulus  and  Camillus,  to  be  styled  the  Third  Founder  of 
Borne;  and  the  latter,  after  saving  his  country  from  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Catiline,  enabled  her  to  contend  with  Athens  for  the 
palm  of  eloquence.” 

The  provinces  of  the  empire  (as  they  have  been  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter)  were  destitute  of  any  public  force  or 
constitutional  freedom.  In  Etruria,  in  Greece,**  and  in  Gaul,1* 

in  Italy.  See  Plin.  1.  vi.  ep.  19.  The  qualification  was  reduced  by  Marcus  to 
one-fourth.  Since  the  reign  of  Trajan,  Italy  had  sunk  nearer  to  the  level  of  the 
provinces. 

30  [This  statement  is  too  strong.  The  municipal  constitutions  of  the  Italian 
towns  were  hardly  created  in  a  day.  The  old  constitutions  were  modified  by  the 
new  relation  with  Rome,  but  not  abolished.] 

81  The  first  part  of  the  Verona  Illustrate  of  the  Marquis  Maffei  gives  the 
clearest  and  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  Italy  under  the  Caesars. 

n  See  Pausanias,  1.  vii.  [16],  The  Romans  condescended  to  restore  the  names 
of  those  assemblies,  when  they  could  no  longer  be  dangerous. 

88  They  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The  Abbl  Dubos  attempts,  with 
very  little  success,  to  prove  that  the  assemblies  of  Gaul  were  continued  under  the 
emperors.  Histoire  de  l'Etablissement  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^oise,  1.  i.  o.  4. 
[These  assemblies  did  exist  in  Gaul  as  well  as  in  other  provinces.  See  Guir&rd, 
Les  assemblies  provinciales  dansl’empire  romain,  1887 ;  Monceaux,  De  oommuni 
Mm  provincial,  1885 ;  Marquardt’s  article  in  Ephemeris  Epigraphica,  vol.  i. ; 
Carette,  Les  assemblies  provinciales  de  la  Gaule  romaine,  1695.  Cp.  Mommsen, 
Provinces,  i.  93,  Eng.  Tr.] 
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it  was  the  first  care  of  the  senate  to  dissolve  those  dangerous 
confederacies  which  taught  mankind  that,  as  the  Roman  arms 
prevailed  by  division,  they  might  be  resisted  by  union.  Those 
princes  whom  the  ostentation  of  gratitude  or  generosity  per¬ 
mitted  for  a  while  to  hold  a  precarious  sceptre  were  dismissed 
'from  their  thrones,  as  soon  as  they  had  performed  their  ap¬ 
pointed  task  of  fashioning  to  the  yoke  the  vanquished  nations. 

The  free  states  and  cities  which  had  embraced  the  cause  of 
Rome  were  rewarded  with  a  nominal  alliance,  and  insensibly 
sunk  into  real  servitude.  The  public  authority  was  everywhere 
exercised  by  the  ministers  of  the  senate  and  of  the  emperors, 
and  that  authority  was  absolute  and  without  control.  But 
the  same  salutary  maxims  of  government,  which  had  secured 
the  peace  and  obedience  of  Italy,  were  extended  to  the  most 
distant  conquests.  A  nation  of  Romans  was  gradually  formed 
in  the  provinces,  by  the  double  expedient  of  introducing  col¬ 
onies,  and  of  admitting  the  most  faithful  and  deserving  of  the 
provincials  to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

“Wheresoever  the  Roman  conquers,  he  inhabits,”  is  a  very  coioniaa 
just  observation  of  Seneca,34  confirmed  by  history  and  experi-  SSlL'towna 
ence.  The  natives  of  Italy,  allured  by  pleasure  or  by  interest, 
hastened  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  victory ;  and  we  may  re¬ 
mark  that,  about  forty  years  after  the  reduction  of  Asia,  eighty 
thousand  Romans  were  massacred  in  one  day  by  the  cruel 
orders  of  Mithri  dates.36  These  voluntary  exiles  were  engaged 
for  the  most  part  in  the  occupations  of  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  the  farm  of  the  revenue.  But  after  the  legions  were  ren¬ 
dered  permanent  by  the  emperors,  the  provinces  were  peopled 
by  a  race  of  soldiers;  and  the  veterans,  whether  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  reward  of  their  service  in  land  or  in  money,  usu¬ 
ally  settled  with  their  families  in  the  country  where  they  had 
honourably  spent  their  youth.  Throughout  the  empire,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  western  parts,  the  most  fertile  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  most  convenient  situations  were  reserved  for 
the  establishment  of  colonies;  some  of  which  were  of  a  civil 
and  others  of  a  military  nature.  In  their  manners  and  internal 

u  Seneca  in  Consolat.  ad  Helviam,  c.  6. 

“Memnon  apud  Photium,  c.  83  [c.  31 ;  Mdller,  F.H.G.,  ill.  p.  642].  Valer. 

Maxim,  ix.  2.  Plutarch  [Sulla,  24]  and  Dion  Oassius  [fr.  99;  vol.  i.  p.  342,  ed. 

Melber]  swell  the  massacre  to  150,000  citisens  ;  but  I  should  esteem  the  smaller 
number  to  be  more  than  sufficient. 

A 
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policy,  the  colonies  formed  a  perfect  representation  of  their  great 
parent ;  and  [as]  they  were  soon  endeared  to  the  natives  by  the 
ties  of  friendship  and  alliance,  they  effectually  diffused  a  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  Roman  name,  and  a  desire  which  was  seldom  dis¬ 
appointed  of  sharing,  in  due  time,  its  honours  and  advantages.* 
The  municipal  cities  insensibly  equalled  the  rank  and  splendour 
of  the  colonies;  and  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  it  was  disputed 
which  was  the  preferable  condition,  of  those  societies  which  had 
issued  from,  or  those  which  had  been  received  into,  the  bosom 
of  Rome.27  The  right  of  Latium,  as  it  was  called,  conferred  on 
the  cities  to  which  it  had  been  granted  a  more  partial  favour. 
The  magistrates  only,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  as¬ 
sumed  the  quality  of  Roman  citizens;  but  as  those  offices 
were  annual,  in  a  few  years  they  circulated  round  the  princi¬ 
pal  families.38  Those  of  the  provincials  who  were  permitted  to 
bear  arms  in  the  legions;33  those  who  exercised  any  civil 
employment;  all,  in  a  word,  who  performed  any  public  ser¬ 
vice,  or  displayed  any  personal  talents,  were  rewarded  with 
a  present,  whose  value  was  continually  diminished  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  liberality  of  the  emperors.  Yet  even  in  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  when  the  freedom  of  the  city  had  been  bestowed 
on  the  greater  number  of  their  subjects,  it  was  still  accom¬ 
panied  with  very  solid  advantages.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
acquired,  with  that  title,  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  laws,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  interesting  articles  of  marriage,  testaments,  and 
inheritances ;  and  the  road  of  fortune  was  open  to  those  whose 
pretensions  were  seconded  by  favour  or  merit.  The  grandsons 
of  the  Gauls  who  had  besieged  Julius  Caesar  in  Alesia  com¬ 
manded  legions,  governed  provinces,  and  were  admitted  into 


*®  Twenty-five  colonies  were  settled  in  Spain  (see  Plin.  Hist.  Natnr.  iii.  8,  4, 
iv.  36) :  and  nine  in  Britain,  of  whioh  London,  Oolohester,  Lincoln,  Chester, 
Gloucester,  and  Bath,  still  remain  considerable  cities  (see  Bichard  of  Ciren¬ 
cester,  p.  36,  and  Whitaker’s  History  of  Manchester,  1.  i.  c.  3).  [For  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  see  above,  note  12,  p.  5.  The  only  towns  in  Britain  whioh  we  know  to 
have  had  the  rank  of  colonuz  are  Camalodunum,  Eburacum,  Glevum,  and  Lindnm. 
Verulamium  was  a  mtmicipium,  and  we  know  of  no  other.] 

17  Aul.  Gell.  NocteB  Attics,  xvi.  13.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  expressed  his 
surprise  that  the  cities  of  Utica,  Gades,  and  Italica,  which  already  enjoyed  the 
rigf  its  of  Municipia,  should  solicit  the  title  of  colonies.  Their  example,  however, 
became  fashionable,  and  the  empire  was  filled  with  honorary  oolonies.  See 
Spanheim,  de  Usu  Numismatum,  Dissertat.  xiii.  [For  colonies,  municipal 
towns,  and  the  right  of  Latium,  see  Appendix  7.] 

*  Spanheim,  Orbis  Homan,  c.  8,  p.  62. 

*  Aristid.  in  RomsB  Encomio,  tom.  i.  p.  218.  Edit.  Jebb. 
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the  senate  of  Borne.40  Their  ambition,  instead  of  disturbing 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  was  intimately  connected  with  its 
safety  and  greatness. 

So  sensible  were  the  Homans  of  the  influence  of  language  Division  of 
over  national  manners,  that  it  was  their  most  serious  care  to  * **na  *he  “ 
extend,  with  the  progress  of  their  arms,  the  use  of  the  Latin  vince.  pr°" 
tongue.41  The  ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  the  Sabine,  the 
Etruscan,  and  the  Venetian,  sunk  into  oblivion;  but  in  the 
provinces,  the  east  was  less  docile  than  the  west  to  the  voice 
of  its  victorious  preceptors.  This  obvious  difference  marked 
the  two  portions  of  the  empire  with  a  distinction  of  colours, 
which,  though  it  was  in  some  degree  concealed  during  the 
meridian  splendour  of  prosperity,  became  gradually  more 
visible  as  the  shades  of  night  descended  upon  the  Boman 
world.  The  western  countries  were  civilized  by  the  same 
hands  which  subdued  them.  As  soon  as  the  barbarians  were 
reconciled  to  obedience,  their  minds  were  opened  to  any  new 
impressions  of  knowledge  and  politeness.  The  language  of 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  though  with  some  inevitable  mixture  of 
corruption,  was  so  universally  adopted  in  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul, 

Britain,  and  Pannonia,4*  that  the  faint  traces  of  the  Punic  or 
Celtic  idioms  were  preserved  only  in  the  mountains,  or  among 
the  peasants.4*  Education  and  study  insensibly  inspired  the 
natives  of  those  countries  with  the  sentiments  of  Bomans; 
and  Italy  gave  fashions,  as  well  as  laws,  to  her  Latin  pro¬ 
vincials.  They  solicited  with  more  ardour,  and  obtained  with 
more  facility,  the  freedom  and  honours  of  the  state ;  supported 
the  national  dignity  in  letters44  and  in  aims;  and,  at  length, 
in  the  person  of  Trajan,  produced  an  emperor  whom  the 

•  TWdt.  Ann*],  si.  23,  24.  Hist.  iv.  74. 

**  See  Plin.  Him.  Natur.  iii.  6.  Augustin,  de  Civitate  Dei,  six.  7.  Lipaius 
de  pronunciation  e  Linguae  Latin te,  c.  3. 

*  A pu Wiiis  and  Augustin  will  answer  for  Africa ;  Strabo  for  Spain  and  Qaul ; 

Tacitus,  in  the  life  of  Aprioola,  for  Britain  ;  and  VelleiuB  Paterculus,  for  Pannonia. 

To  then  we  may  add  the  language  of  the  Inscriptions.  [The  statement  in  the 
taxi  needs  modification  especially  in  regard  to  Britain.] 

u  Ths  Celtic  was  preserved  in  tho  mountains  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  and 
Armorica.  We  may  observe  that  Apuleiu*  reproaches  an  African  youth,  who 
lived  among  the  populace,  with  the  use  of  the  Punio ;  whilst  he  had  almost 
feegot  Greek,  and  neither  oould  nor  would  speak  Latin  (Apolog.  p.  596).  The 
peeler  part  of  St.  Austin’s  congregations  were  strangers  to  the  Punic. 

**  Spain  alone  produoed  Columella,  the  Senecas,  Lucan,  Martial,  and 
Cjedntllian  [but  art,  ae  far  as  we  know,  Silius  Italicus,  who,  if  his  name  really 
connected  him  with  llallca,  must  have  been  Italicanus). 
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Scipios  would  not  have  disowned  for  their  countryman.  The 
situation  of  the  Greeks  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
barbarians.  The  former  had  been  long  since  civilized  and  cor¬ 
rupted.  They  had  too  much  taste  to  relinquish  their  language, 
and  too  much  vanity  to  adopt  any  foreign  institutions.  Still 
preserving  the  prejudices,  after  they  had  lost  the  virtues,  of 
their  ancestors,  they  affected  to  despise  the  unpolished 
manners  of  the  Boman  conquerors,  whilst  they  were  com- 
*  pelled  to  respect  their  superior  wisdom  and  power.46  Nor 

was  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  language  and  sentiments 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  that  once  celebrated  country. 
Their  empire,  by  the  progress  of  colonies  and  conquest,  had 
been  diffused  from  the  Hadriatic  to  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Nile.  Asia  was  covered  with  Greek  cities,  and  the  long  reign 
of  the  Macedonian  kings  had  introduced  a  silent  revolution 
into  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  their  pompous  courts  those  princes 
united  the  elegance  of  Athens  with  the  luxury  of  the  East, 
and  the  example  of  the  court  was  imitated,  at  an  humble 
distance,  by  the  higher  ranks  of  their  subjects.  Such  was  the 
general  division  of  the  Boman  empire  into  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  To  these  we  may  add  a  third  distinction 
for  the  body  of  the  natives  in  Syria,  and  especially  in  Egypt. 
The  use  of  their  ancient  dialects,  by  secluding  them  from  the 
commerce  of  mankind,  checked  the  improvements  of  those 
barbarians.46  The  slothful  effeminacy  of  the  former  exposed 
them  to  the  contempt,  the  sullen  ferociousness  of  the  latter 
excited  the  aversion,  of  the  conquerors.47  Those  nations  had 
submitted  to  the  Boman  power,  but  they  seldom  desired  or 
deserved  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  and  it  was  remarked  that 
more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  elapsed  after  the  ruin 
of  the  Ptolemies,  before  an  Egyptian  was  admitted  into  the 
senate  of  Borne.48 

General  It  is  a  just  though  trite  observation,  that  victorious  Borne 

use  of  both 
languages 

46  There  is  not,  I  believe,  from  Dionysius  to  Libanius,  a  single  Greek  critic 
who  mentions  Virgil  or  Horace.  They  seem  ignorant  that  the  Romans  had  any 
good  writers. 

46  The  carious  reader  may  see  in  Dupin  (Bibliothdque  Ecol&iostique,  tom. 
xix.  p.  1,  c.  8)  how  much  the  use  of  the  Syriac  and  Egyptian  languages  was 
still  preserved. 

47  See  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  and  xv.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxii.  16. 

48  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxxvi.  p.  1275  [5].  The  first  instance  happened  under  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 
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was  herself  subdued  by  the  arts  of  Greece.  Those  immortal 
writers  who  still  command  the  admiration  of  modern  Europe 
soon  became  the  favourite  object  of  study  and  imitation  in 
■j Italy  and  the  western  provinces.  But  the  elegant  amuse- 
■  ments  of  the  Romans  were  not  suffered  to  interfere  with  their 
^sonnd  maxims  of  policy.  Whilst  they  acknowledged  the  charms 
of  the  Greek,  they  asserted  the  dignity  of  the  Latin,  tongue, 
and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  latter  was  inflexibly  maintained 
in  the  administration  of  civil  as  well  as  military  government.40 
The  two  languages  exercised  at  the  same  time  their  separate 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  empire :  the  former,  as  the  natural 
idiom  of  science ;  the  latter,  as  the  legal  dialect  of  public  trans¬ 
actions.  Those  who  united  letters  with  business  were  equally 
conversant  with  both;  and  it  was  almost  impossible,  in  any 
province,  to  find  a  Roman  subject,  of  a  liberal  education,  who 
was  at  once  a  stranger  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  Latin 
language. 

It  was  by  such  institutions  that  the  nations  of  the  empire 
insensibly  melted  away  into  the  Roman  name  and  people. 
But  there  still  remained,  in  the  centre  of  every  province  and 
of  every  family,  an  unhappy  condition  of  men  who  endured 
the  weight,  without  sharing  the  benefits,  of  society.  In  the 
free  states  of  antiquity  the  domestic  slaves  were  exposed  to 
the  wanton  rigour  of  despotism.  The  perfect  settlement  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  preceded  by  ages  of  violence  and 
rapine.  The  slaves  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  barbarian 
captives,  taken  in  thousands  by  the  chance  of  war,  purchased 
at  a  vile  price,40  accustomed  to  a  life  of  independence,  and 
impatient  to  break  and  to  revenge  their  fetters.  Against 
such  internal  enemies,  whose  desperate  insurrections  had 
more  than  once  reduced  the  republic  to  the  brink  of  destruc¬ 
tion,41  the  most  severe  regulations w  and  the  most  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  seemed  almost  justified  by  the  great  law  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion.  But  when  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 


i^ves 


Their 

treatment 


*  See  Valerias  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  2y  n.  2.  The  Emperor  Claudius  disfranchised 
an  eminent  Grecian  for  not  understanding  Latin.  He  was  probably  in  some 
pnblio  office.  Suetonius  in  Claud,  c.  16. 

*  In  the  camp  of  Lucullus,  an  ox  sold  for  a  drachma,  and  a  Blare  for  four 
drachms,  or  about  three  shillings.  Plutarch,  in  LuculL  p.  580  [14].  [Compare 
Dureau  de  la  Malle,  £con.  Pol.  des  Romains,  i.  15.] 

51  Diodorus  Siculus  in  Eclog.  Hist.  1.  xxxiv.  and  xxxri.  Floras,  iii.  19,  20. 

*  See  a  remarkable  instance  of  sererity,  in  Cicero  in  Verrem,  r.  8. 
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Enfran¬ 

chisement 


Africa  were  united  under  the  laws  of  one  sovereign,  the  source 
of  foreign  supplies  flowed  with  much  less  abundance,  and  the 
Romans  were  reduced  to  the  milder  but  more  tedious  method 
of  propagation.  In  their  numerous  families,  and  particularly 
in  their  country  estates,  they  encouraged  the  marriage  of  their 
slaves.  The  sentiments  of  nature,  the  habits  of  education,  and 
the  possession  of  a  dependent  species  of  property,  contributed 
to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  servitude.68  The  existence  of  a 
slave  became  an  object  of  greater  value,  and,  though  his  happi¬ 
ness  still  depended  on  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  the 
master,  the  humanity  of  the  latter,  instead  of  being  restrained 
by  fear,  was  encouraged  by  the  sense  of  his  own  interest. 
The  jarogress  of  manners  was  accelerated  by  the  virtue  or 
policy  of  thff  emperors ;  and  by  the  edicts  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines  the  protection  of  the  laws  was  extended  to  the  most 
abject  part  of  mankind.  The  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death 
over  the  slaves,  a  power  long  exercised  and  often  abused,  was 
taken  out  of  private  hands,  and  reserved  to  the  magistrates 
alone.  The  subterraneous  prisons  were  abolished ;  and,  upon 
a  just  complaint  of  intolerable  treatment,  the  injured  slave  ob¬ 
tained  either  his  deliverance  or  a  less  cruel  master.64 

Hope,  the  best  comfort  of  our  imperfect  condition,  was  not 
denied  to  the  Roman  slave;  and,  if  he  had  any  opportunity, 
of  making  himself  either  useful  or  agreeable,  he  might  very 
naturally  expect  that  the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  a  few  years 
would  be  rewarded  with  the  inestimable  gift  of  freedom.  The 
benevolence  of  the  master  was  so  frequently  prompted  by  the 
meaner  suggestions  of  vanity  and  avarice,  that  the  laws  found 
it  more  necessary  to  restrain  than  to  encourage  a  profuse  and 
undistinguiBhing  liberality,  which  might  degenerate  into  a  very 
dangerous  abuse.66  It  was  a  maxim  of  ancient  jurisprudence 
that  a  slave  had  not  any  country  of  his  own;  he  acquired 
with  his  liberty  an  admission  into  the  political  society  of  which 
his  patron  was  a  member.  The  consequences  of  this  maxim 
would  have  prostituted  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  city  to  a 

“  See  in  Qruter,  and  the  other  collectors,  a  great  number  of  inscriptione  ad¬ 
dressed  by  slaves  to  their  wives,  children,  fellow-servants,  masters,  Ac.  They  are 
all  most  probably  of  the  Imperial  age. 

“See  the  Augustan  History  [1,  18],  and  a  dissertation  of  M.  de  Burigny,  in 
the  xxxvth  volume  of  the  Aoademy  of  Inscriptions,  upon  the  Roman  slaves. 

“  See  smother  dissertation  of  M.  de  Burigny  in  the  xxxviith  volume,  on  the 
Roman  freedmen. 
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mean  and  promiscuous  multitude.  Some  seasonable  excep¬ 
tions  were  therefore  provided;  and  the  honourable  distinction 
was  confined  to  such  slaves  only  as,  for  just  causes,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  magistrate,  should  receive  a  solemn  and 
legal  manumission.  Even  these  chosen  freedmen  obtained  no 
more  than  the  private  rights  of  citizens,  and  were  rigorously 
excluded  from  civil  or  military  honours.  Whatever  might  be 
the  merit  or  fortune  of  their  sons,  they  likewise  were  esteemed 
unworthy  of  a  seat  in  the  senate;  nor  were  the  traces  of  a 
servile  origin  allowed  to  be  completely  obliterated  till  the 
third  or  fourth  generation.**  Without  destroying  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  ranks,  a  distant  prospect  of  freedom  and  honours  was 
presented,  even  to  those  whom  pride  and  prejudice  almost  dis¬ 
dained  to  number  among  the  human  species. 

It  was  once  proposed  to  discriminate  the  slaves  by  a  peculiar  Numbers 
habit,  but  it  was  justly  apprehended  that  there  might  be  some 
danger  in  acquainting  them  with  their  own  numbers.*7  With¬ 
out  interpreting,  in  their  utmost  strictness,  the  liberal  appella¬ 
tions  of  legions  and  myriads,*8  we  may  venture  to  pronounce 
that  the  proportion  of  slaves,  who  were  valued  as  property,  was 
more  considerable  than  that  of  servants,  who  can  be  computed 
only  as  an  expense.60  The  youths  of  a  promising  genius  were 
instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  their  price  was  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  degree  of  their  skill  and  talents.80  Almost  every 
profession,  either  liberal61  or  mechanical,  might  be  found  in  the 
household  of  an  opulent  senator.  The  ministers  of  pomp  and 
sensuality  were  multiplied  beyond  the  conception  of  modern 
luxury.®  It  was  more  for  the  interest  of  the  merchant  or 
manufacturer  to  purchase  than  to  hire  his  workmen ;  and  in 

•Spanheim.  Or  big  Roman.  1.  i.  o.  16,  p.  124,  &o. 

w  Seneca  de  ClementiA,  1.  i.  c.  24.  The  original  is  much  stronger,  “  Quantum 
pericoium  immmerot  si  serri  uostri  numerare  nos  coepissent 

•See  Pliny  {Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxlii.)  and  Athonesus  (Deipnosophist,  1.  vi.  p. 

17 f).  The  latter  boldly  asserts  that  he  knew  very  many  (irctfcroAAoi)  Romans  who 
piMeeeml,  cot  for  use,  but  ostentation,  ten  and  even  twonty  thousand  slaves. 

•  In  Paris  there  are  not  more  than  43,700  domestics  of  every  sort,  and  not 
a  twelfth  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Messange,  Recherches  sur  la  Population,  p. 
im. 

m  A  learned  slave  sold  for  many  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  Atticus  always 
bred  and  taught  them  himself.  Cornel.  Nepos  in  Vit.  o.  13. 

•*  Many  of  the  Roman  physicians  were  slaves.  See  Dr.  Middleton's  Dinserta- 
Uoo  and  Defence.  [Ou  the  state  of  Physicians  among  the  Old  Romans,  1734.] 

•Their  ranks  and  offices  are  very  copiously  enumerated  by  Pignorius  de 
Serr  u  [For  whole  subject  cp.  Wall  cm,  Hist,  de  rEnclavage,  3  volt.  (2nd  ed.), 

1379.] 
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the  country  slaves  were  employed  as  the  cheapest  and  most 
laborious  instruments  of  agriculture.  To  confirm  the  general 
observation,  and  to  display  the  multitude  of  Blaves,  we  might 
allege  a  variety  of  particular  instances.  It  was  discovered,  on 
a  very  melancholy  occasion,  that  four  hundred  Blaves  were 
maintained  in  a  single  palace  of  Borne.63  The  same  number 
of  four  hundred  belonged  to  an  estate,  which  an  African 
widow,  of  a  very  private  condition,  resigned  to  her  son,  whilst 
she  reserved  for  herself  a  much  larger  share  of  her  property.64 
A  freedman,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  though  his  fortune 
had  suffered  great  losses  in  the  civil  wars,  left  behind  him 
three  thousand  six  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  head  of  smaller  cattle,  and,  what  was  almost  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  description  of  cattle,  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  slaves.66 

The  number  of  subjects  who  acknowledged  the  laws  of 
Borne,  of  citizens,  of  provincials,  and  of  slaves,  cannot  now  be 
fixed  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  the  importance  of  the 
object  would  deserve.66  We  are  informed  that,  when  the 
emperor  Claudius  exercised  the  office  of  censor,  he  took  an 
account  of  six  millions  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
Boman  citizens,  who,  with  the  proportion  of  women  and 
children,  must  have  amounted  to  about  twenty  millions  of 
souls.  The  multitude  of  subjects  of  an  inferior  rank  was  un¬ 
certain  and  fluctuating.  But,  after  weighing  with  attention 
every  circumstance  which  could  influence  the  balance,  it  seems 
probable  that  there  existed,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  about  twice 
as  many  provincials  as  there  were  citizens,  of  either  sex  and 
of  every  age ;  and  that  the  slaves  were  at  least  equal  in  number 
to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Boman  world.  The  total  amount 
of  this  imperfect  calculation  would  rise  to  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  persons :  a  degree  of  population  which 
possibly  exceeds  that  of  modern  Europe,67  and  forms  the  most 

153  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  48.  They  all  were  executed  for  not  preventing  their 
master’s  murder. 

"  Apuleius  in  Apolog.  p.  648.  Edit.  Delphin. 

®Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  47. 

M[For  the  subject  of  the  population  of  the  Boman  empire  see  Appendix  26.] 

w  Compute  twenty  millions  in  France,  twenty-two  in  Germany,  four  in 
Hungary,  ten  in  Italy  with  its  islands,  eight  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  eight 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  ten  or  twelve  in  the  European  Russia,  six  in  Poland,  six 
in  Greece  and  Turkey,  four  in  Sweden,  three  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  four  in 
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l  no*  so 

numerous  society  that  has  ever  been  united  under  the  same  1  ?  V«a<* 
system  of  government. 

r  Domestic  peace  and  union  were  the  natural  consequences  obedience 
of  the  moderate  and  comprehensive  policy  embraced  by  the  ■'  00  on 
Romans.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  monarchies  of  Asia, 
we  shall  behold  despotism  in  the  centre  and  weakness  in  the 
extremities ;  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  or  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  enforced  by  the  presence  of  an  army;  hostile 
barbarians,  established  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  hereditary 
satraps  usurping  the  dominion  of  the  provinces,  and  subjects, 
inclined  to  rebellion,  though  incapable  of  freedom,  [Rut  the 
obedience  of  the  Roman  world  was  uniform,  voluntary,  and 
permanent.  The  vanquished  nations,  blended  into  one  great 
people,  resigned  the  hope,  nay  even  the  wish,  of  resuming  theif 
independence,  and  scarcely  considered  their  own  existence  as 
distinct  from  the  existence  of  Rome.  The  established  authority 
of  the  emperors  pervaded  without  an  effort  the  wide  extent  of 
their  dominions,  and  was  exercised  with  the  same  facility  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  of  the  Nile,  as  on  those  of  the 
Tiber.  The  legions  were  destined  to  serve  against  the  public 
enemy,  and  the  civil  magistrate  seldom  required  the  aid  of  a 
military  force.68  In  this  state  of  general  security,  the  leisure 
as  well  as  opulence  both  of  the  prince  and  people  were  devoted 
to  improve  and  to  adorn  the  Roman  empire. 

Among  the  innumerable  monuments  of  architecture  con-  soman 
strncted  by  the  Romans,  how  many  have  escaped  the  notice  of  mentL 
history,  how  few  have  resisted  the  ravages  of  time  and  bar¬ 
barism  !  And  yet  even  the  majestic  ruins  that  are  still  scattered 
over  Italy  and  the  provinces  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that 
those  countries  were  once  the  seat  of  a  polite  and  powerful 
empire.  Their  greatness  alone,  or  their  beauty,  might  deserve 
oar  attention ;  but  they  are  rendered  more  interesting  by  two 
important  circumstances,  which  connect  the  agreeable  history 
of  the  arts  with  the  more  useful  history  of  human  manners. 

Many  of  those  works  were  erected  at  private  expense,  and 
almost  all  were  intended  for  public  benefit. 

&ho  low  Countries.  The  whole  would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  five,  or  one 
hundred  and  seven  millions.  See  Voltaire,  de  1’ His  to  ire  G6n£rale.  [The  present 
population  of  Earope  is  somewhat  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions.] 

•Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaico,  1.  ii.  c.  16.  The  oration  of  Agrippa,  or  rather  of 
the  historian,  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  greatest  number,  as  well 
as  the  most  considerable  of  the  Roman  edifices,  were  raised  by 
the  emperors,  who  possessed  so  unbounded  a  command  both 
of  men  and  money.  Augustus  was  accustomed  to  boast  that 
he  had  found  his  capital  of  brick,  and  that  he  had  left  it  of 
marble.99  The  strict  economy  of  Vespasian  was  the  source  of 
his  magnificence.  The  works  of  Trajan  bear  the  stamp  of  his 
genius.  The  public  monuments  with  which  Hadrian  adorned 
every  province  of  the  empire  were  executed  not  only  by  his 
orders,  but  under  his  immediate  inspection.  He  was  himself  an 
artist ;  and  he  loved  the  arts,  as  they  conduced  to  the  glory  of 
the  monarch.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  Antonines,  as 
they  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  But  if  the 
emperors  were  the  first,  they  were  not  the  only  architects  of 
their  dominions.  Their  example  was  universally  imitated  by 
their  principal  subjects,  who  were  not  afraid  of  declaring  that 
they  had  spirit  to  conceive,  and  wealth  to  accomplish,  the 
noblest  undertakings.  Scarcely  had  the  proud  structure  of  the 
Coliseum  been  dedicated  at  Borne,  before  the  edifices  of  a 
smaller  scale  indeed,  but  of  the  same  design  and  materials, 
were  erected  for  the  use,  and  at  the  expense,  of  the  cities  of 
Capua  and  Verona.70  The  inscription  of  the  stupendous  bridge 
of  Alcantara  attests  that  it  was  thrown  over  the  Tagus  by  the 
contribution  of  a  few  Lusitanian  communities.  When  Pliny 
was  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus, 
provinces  by  no  means  the  richest  or  most  considerable  of  the 
empire,  he  found  the  cities  within  his  jurisdiction  striving  with 
each  other  in  every  useful  and  ornamental  work  that  might 
deserve  the  curiosity  of  strangers  or  the  gratitude  of  their 
citizens.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Proconsul  to  supply  their 
deficiencies,  to  direct  their  taste,  and  sometimes  to  moderate 
their  emulation.71  The  opulent  senators  of  Borne  and  the 

m  Sueton.  in  August,  o.  28.  Augustus  built  in  Borne  the  temple  and  forum 
[Forum  Augustum]  of  Mars  the  Avenger;  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  in  the 
Capitol ;  that  of  Apollo  Palatine,  with  public  libraries ;  the  portico  and  basilica  of 
Caius  and  Lucius ;  the  porticoes  of  Livia  and  Octavia,  and  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus.  [The  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Mausoleum,  should  not  be 
omitted.]  The  example  of  the  sovereign  was  imitated  by  his  ministers  and 
generals ;  and  his  friend  Agrippa  left  behind  him  the  immortal  monument  of  the 
Pantheon.  [For  an  aocount  of  the  buildings  of  Augustus  and  his  friends,  see 
Gardthausen,  Augustus  und  seine  Zeit,  i.  2,  955  aqq.  and  761  sqq .] 

70  See  Maffei,  Verona  illustrate,  1.  iv.  p.  68. 

71  See  the  xth  book  of  Pliny’s  Epistles.  He  mentions  the  following  works. 
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provinces  esteemed  it  an  honour,  and  almost  an  obligation,  to 
adorn  the  splendour  of  their  age  and  country ;  and  the  influence 
of  fashion  very  frequently  supplied  the  want  of  taste  or  gener¬ 
osity.  Among  a  crowd  of  these  private  benefactors,  we  may 
select  Herodes  Atticus,  an  Athenian  citizen,  who  lived  in  the 
age  of  the  Antonines.  Whatever  might  be  the  motive  of  his 
conduct,  his  magnificence  would  have  been  worthy  of  the 
greatest  kings. 

The  family  of  Herod,  at  least  after  it  had  been  favoured  Example  or 
by  fortune,  was  lineally  descended  from  Cimon  and  Miltiades,  awicub 
Theseus  and  Cecrops,  ^Eacua  and  Jupiter.  But  the  posterity 
of  so  many  gods  and  heroes  was  fallen  into  the  most  abject 
state.  His  grandfather  had  suffered  by  the  hands  of  justice, 
and  Julius  Atticus,  his  father,  must  have  ended  his  life  in 
poverty  and  contempt,  had  he  not  discovered  an  immense 
treasure  buried  under  an  old  house,  the  last  remains  of  his 
patrimony.  According  to  the  rigour  of  law,  the  emperor  might 
have  asserted  his  claim ;  and  the  prudent  Atticus  prevented,  by  • 
a  frank  confession,  the  officiousness  of  informers.  But  the 
equitable  Nerva,  who  then  filled  the  throne,  refused  to  accept 
any  part  of  it,  and  commanded  him  to  use,  without  scruple, 
the  present  of  fortune.  The  cautious  Athenian  still  insisted 
that  the  treasure  was  too  considerable  for  a  subject,  and  that 
he  knew  not  how  to  use  it.  Abuse  it  then,  replied  the  monarch, 
with  a  good-natured  peevishness ;  for  it  is  your  own.78  Many 
will  be  of  opinion  that  Atticus  literally  obeyed  the  emperor’s 
last  instructions,  since  he  expended  the  greatest  part  of  his 
fortune,  which  was  much  increased  by  an  advantageous 
marriage,  in  the  service  of  the  Public.  He  had  obtained  for 
his  son  Herod  the  prefecture  of  the  free  cities  of  Asia ;  and  the 
young  magistrate,  observing  that  the  town  of  Troas  was 
indifferently  supplied  with  water,  obtained  from  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  Hadrian  three  hundred  myriads  of  drachms  (about  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds)  for  the  construction  of  a  new  aque¬ 
duct.  But  in  the  execution  of  the  work  the  charge  amounted 

carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  oitiee.  At  Nioomedia,  a  new  forum,  an  aqueduct, 
and  a  canal,  left  unfinished  by  a  king  ;  at  Nice,  a  gymnasium  and  a  theatre, 
which  had  already  cost  near  ninety  thousand  pounds ;  baths  at  Prusa  and 
Claodioprdis :  and  an  aqueduct  of  sixteen  miles  in  length  for  the  use  of  Sinope. 

71  Hadrian  afterwards  made  a  very  equitable  regulation,  which  divided  all 
twin  re  trove  between  the  right  of  property  and  that  of  discovery.  Hist.  August. 

Pl  9  fi.  ISJ. 
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to  more  than  doable  the  estimate,  and  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  began  to  murmur,  till  the  generous  Atticus  silenced 
their  complaints  by  requesting  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
take  upon  himself  the  whole  additional  expense.7* 

Hisreputa-  The  ablest  preceptors  of  Greece  and  Asia  had  been  invited 
by  liberal  rewards  to  direct  the  education  of  young  Herod. 
Their  pupil  soon  became  a  celebrated  orator  according  to  the 
useless  rhetoric  of  that  age,  which,  confining  itself  to  the 
schools,  disdained  to  visit  either  the  Forum  or  the  Senate.  He 
was  honoured  with  the  consulship  at  Borne ;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  a  philosophic  retirement  at  Athens, 
and  his  adjacent  villas;  perpetually  surrounded  by  sophists, 
who  acknowledged,  without  reluctance,  the  superiority  of  a  rich 
and  generous  rival.74  The  monuments  of  his  genius  have 
perished ;  some  remains  still  preserve  the  fame  of  his  taste  and 
munificence :  modern  travellers  have  measured  the  remains  of 
the  stadium  which  he  constructed  at  Athens.  It  was  six 
hundred  feet  in  length,  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  capable 
of  admitting  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  finished  in  four 
years,  whilst  Herod  was  president  of  the  Athenian  games.  To 
the  memory  of  his  wife  Begilla  he  dedicated  a  theatre,  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  empire:  no  wood  except  cedar  very 
curiously  carved  was  employed  in  any  part  of  the  building. 
The  Odeum,  designed  by  Pericles  for  musical  performances  and 
the  rehearsal  of  new  tragedies,  had  been  a  trophy  of  the 
victory  of  the  arts  over  barbaric  greatness ;  as  the  timbers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  construction  consisted  chiefly  of  the  masts  of  the 
Persian  vessels.  Notwithstanding  the  repairs  bestowed  on  that 
ancient  edifice  by  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  it  was  again  fallen  to 
decay.  Herod  restored  its  ancient  beauty  and  magnificence.7* 
Nor  was  the  liberality  of  that  illustrious  citizen  confined  to  the 
walls  of  Athens.  The  most  splendid  ornaments  bestowed  on 
the  temple  of  Neptune  in  the  Isthmus,  a  theatre  at  Corinth, 

n  Philoatrat.  in  Vit.  Sophist.  1.  ii.  p.  648  [8].  [We  cannot  implicitly  trust  the 
statements  of  Phllostratas,  the  biographer  of  Herodes.  He  was  also  the  biogra¬ 
pher  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.] 

74  Aulua  Gellius,  in  Noct.  Attio.  i.  2,  ix.  2,  xviil.  10,  xix.  12.  Philostrat.  p. 
664  [ii.  14]. 

78  [The  Odeum  of  Herodes  is  here  wrongly  distinguished  from  his  theatre  and 
oonfounded  with  the  Odeum  of  Perioles.  The  latter,  which  has  disappeared,  was 
close  to  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  but  on  the  east  side ;  that  of  Herodes,  of  which 
there  are  still  ample  remains,  was  on  the  west  (S.W.  of  the  Acropolis).] 
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a  stadium  at  Delphi,  a  bath  at  Thermopylae,  and  an  aqueduct  at 
Canusium  in  Italy,  were  insufficient  to  exhauBt  his  treasures. 

The  people  of  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Euboea,  Boeotia,  and  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  experienced  his  favours;  and  many  inscriptions  of 
the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  gratefully  style  Herodes  Atticus 
their  patron  and  benefactor.76 

In  the  commonwealths  of  Athens  and  Borne,  the  modest  Moat  of  tbe 
simplicity  of  private  houses  announced  the  equal  condition  of 
freedom;  whilst  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  represented “ubiio n»e : 
in  the  majestic  edifices  destined  to  the  public  use:77  nor  wa’stbMtm. 
this  republican  spirit  totally  extinguished  by  the  introduction  3J*ueduc*,• 
of  wealth  and  monarchy.  It  was  in  works  of  national  honour 
and  benefit  that  the  most  virtuous  of  the  emperors  affected  to 
display  their  magnificence.  The  golden  palace  of  Nero  excited 
a  just  indignation,  but  the  vast  extent  of  ground  which  had 
been  usurped  by  his  selfish  luxury  was  more  nobly  filled  under 
the  succeeding  reigns  by  the  Coliseum,  the  baths  of  Titus,  the 
Claudian  portico,  and  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of 
Peace  and  to  the  genius  of  Borne.78  These  monuments  of 
architecture,  the  property  of  the  Boman  people,  were  adorned 
with  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  Grecian  painting  and 
sculpture;  and  in  the  temple  of  Peace  a  very  curious  library 
was  opened  to  the  curiosity  of  the  learned.  At  a  small  dis¬ 
tance  from  thence  was  situated  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  It  was 
surrounded  with  a  lofty  portico  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle, 
into  which  four  triumphal  arches  opened  a  noble  and  spacious 
entrance:  in  the  centre  arose  a  column  of  marble,  whose 
height  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  denoted  the  elevation  of 
the  hill  that  had  been  cut  away.  This  column,  which  still 
subsists  in  its  ancient  beauty,  exhibited  an  exact  representation 
of  tbe  Dacian  victories  of  its  founder.  The  veteran  soldier 
contemplated  the  story  of  his  own  campaigns,  and,  by  an  easy 

*  Sec  Philostrat.  1.  iL  p.  648,  660  [3  aqq.}„  Pausanias,  1.  L  [19]  and  vii.  90. 

Tbe  life  of  H erode*,  in  the  sixth  Yoiume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Inecrintions. 

^It  is  particularly  remarked  of  Athens  by  Dioa&rchus,  do  Statu  Qrsecto,  p. 

B,  inter  Geographoa  Minorca,  edit.  Hudson. 

n  Donatos  do  Roma  Vetcre,  1.  iii.  c.  4,  6,  6;  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  1.  iii.  11, 
li,  13,  and  an  MS.  description  of  ancient  Rome,  by  Bernardos  Oricellarius,  or 
Bocdlai,  of  which  I  obtained  a  copy  from  the  library  of  the  Canon  Ricardi  at 
Florence.  Two  celebrated  pictures  of  Timanthes  and  of  Protogones  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny  [xxxy.  9G1  as  in  the  Temple  of  Peace;  and  the  Laocoon  was  fouud  in  the 
baths  of  Titos.  [The  Temple  of  Peace  was  erected  by  Vespasian.] 
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illusion  of  national  vanity,  the  peaceful  citizen  associated  him¬ 
self  to  the  honours  of  the  triumph.  All  the  other  quarters  of 
the  capital,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  were  em¬ 
bellished  by  the  same  liberal  spirit  of  public  magnificence,  and 
were  filled  with  amphitheatres,  theatres,  temples,  porticos, 
triumphal  arches,  baths  and  aqueducts,  all  variously  conducive 
to  the  health,  the  devotion,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  meanest 
citizen.  The  last  mentioned  of  those  edifices  deserve  our 
peculiar  attention.  The  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  the  solidity 
of  the  execution,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were  subservient, 
rank  the  aqueducts  among  the  noblest  monuments  of  Roman 
genius  and  power.  The  aqueducts  of  the  capital  claim  a  just 
pre-eminence ;  but  the  curious  traveller,  who,  without  the  light 
'  of  history,  should  examine  those  of  Spoleto,  of  Metz,  or  of 
Segovia,  would  very  naturally  conclude  that  those  provincial 
towns  had  formerly  been  the  residence  of  some  potent  monarch. 
The  solitudes  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  once  covered  with 
flourishing  cities,  whose  populousness,  and  even  whose  existence, 
was  derived  from  such  artificial  supplies  of  a  perennial  stream 
of  fresh  water.™ 

Number  We  have  computed  the  inhabitants,  and  contemplated  the 
ness  ofthe  public  works,  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  observation  of  the 
empire* lh8 number  and  greatness  of  its  cities80  will  serve  to  confirm  the 
former  and  to  multiply  the  latter.  It  may  not  be  unpleasing 
to  collect  a  few  scattered  instances  relative  to  that  subject, 
without  forgetting,  however,  that,  from  the  vanity  of  nations 
and  the  poverty  of  language,  the  vague  appellation  of  city  has 
in  Italy  been  indifferently  bestowed  on  Rome  and  upon  Laurentum.  I. 
Ancient  Italy  is  said  to  have  contained  eleven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  cities ;  and,  for  whatsoever  aera  of  antiquity  the 
expression  might  be  intended,81  there  is  not  any  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  country  less  populous  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines, 
than  in  that  of  Romulus.  The  petty  states  of  Latium  were 

7 •  Montfaucon,  1’ Antiquity  Expliqu6e,  tom.  iv.  p.  2, 1.  i.  o.  9.  Fabretti  has 
oomposed  a  very  learned  treatise  on  the  aqueducts  of  Rome.  [The  chief  work  on 
the  aqueducts  now  is  Lanciani’s  Le  acque  e  gli  acquedotti  di  Roma  antica,  1890. 
There  is  a  good  acoount  in  Hodgkin’s  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  vol.  iv.  bk.  v.  o.  vi.] 

90  [  For  the  government  of  the  oities  of  the  empire  and  their  relations  to  the 
central  government  see  the  valuable  work  of  W.  Luebenam,  Stadteverwaltung  im 
rdmischen  Kaiserreiche,  1900.] 

81  .Elian,  Hist.  Var.  1.  ix.  c.  16.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus. 
See  Fabrioius,  Biblioth.  Grace,  1.  iv.  c.  21.  [For  population  cp.  Appendix  25.] 
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contained  within  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  by  whose 
superior  influence  they  had  been  attracted.  Those  parts  of 
Italy  which  have  so  long  languished  under  the  lazy  tyranny  of 
priests  and  viceroys  had  been  afflicted  only  by  the  more  toler¬ 
able  calamities  of  war;  and  the  first  symptoms  of  decay  which 
they  experienced  were  amply  compensated  by  the  rapid  im¬ 
provements  of  the  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  splendour  of  Verona 
may  be  traced  in  its  remains :  yet  Verona  was  less  celebrated 
than  Aquileia  or  Padua,  Milan  or  Ravenna.  II.  The  spirit  of  otai  &nd 
improvement  had  passed  the  Alps,  and  been  felt  even  in  the  8p*ln 
woods  of  Britain,  which  were  gradually  cleared  away  to  open  a 
free  space  for  convenient  and  elegant  habitations.  York  was 
the  seat  of  government;  London  was  already  enriched  by 
commerce ;  and  Bath  was  celebrated  for  the  salutary  effects  of 
its  medicinal  waters.  Gaul  could  boast  of  her  twelve  hundred 
cities ;  “  and,  though,  in  the  northern  parts,  many  of  them,  with¬ 
out  excepting  Paris  itself,  were  little  more  than  the  rude  and 
imperfect  townships  of  a  rising  people,  the  southern  provinces 
imitated  the  wealth  and  elegance  of  Italy.®  Many  were  the 
cities  of  Gaul,  Marseilles,  Arles,  Nismes,  Narbonne,  Toulouse, 
Bordeaux,  Autun,  Vienne,  Lyons,  Langres,  and  Treves,  whose 
ancient  condition  might  sustain  an  equal,  and  perhaps  advan¬ 
tageous,  comparison  with  their  present  state.  With  regard  to 
Spain,  that  country  flourished  as  a  province,  and  has  declined 
as  a  kingdom.  Exhausted  by  the  abuse  of  her  strength,  by 
America,  and  by  superstition,  her  pride  might  possibly  be  con¬ 
founded,  if  we  required  such  a  list  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
cities  as  Pliny  has  exhibited  under  the  reign  of  Vespasian.®4 
III.  Three  hundred  African  cities  had  once  acknowledged  the amc* 
authority  of  Carthage,®  nor  is  it  likely  that  their  numbers 
diminished  under  the  administration  of  the  emperors :  Carthage 
itself  rose  with  new  splendour  from  its  ashes ;  and  that  capital, 
as  well  as  Capua  and  Corinth,  soon  recovered  all  the  advantages 
which  can  be  separated  from  independent  sovereignty.  IV. 

•Joseph.  da  Ball.  Jud.  ii.  16.  The  number,  however,  la  mentioned  and 
aboold  be  received  with  a  degree  of  latitude. 

m  Plin.  Hut.  Natur.  iii.  5.  [For  the  oivitatss  of  the  Tres  Oallise,  aee  the 
article  of  Koroemann  in  Beilriige  zur  alten  Geschichte,  i.  331  sqq.] 

*  Piin.  Hist.  Natur.  Iii.  8,  4,  iv.  35.  The  list  seems  authentic  and  accurate  : 
the  division  of  the  provinces  and  the  different  condition  of  the  cities  arc  minutely 
distinguished. 

■Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  rvil.  p.  1189.  [For  cities  in  Africa  under  the 
Empire,  see  Marquandt,  Rom.  Staatsverwaltung,  i.  318  §qq.] 
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abu  The  provinces  of  the  east  present  the  contrast  of  Roman 
magnificence  with  Turkish  barbarism.  The  ruins  of  antiquity, 
scattered  over  uncultivated  fields,  and  ascribed  by  ignorance  to 
the  power  of  magic,  scarcely  afford  a  shelter  to  'the  oppressed 
peasant  or  wandering  Arab.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Caesars, 
the  proper  Asia  alone  contained  five  hundred  populous  cities,88 
enriched  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  adorned  with  all  the 
refinements  of  art.  Eleven  cities  of  Asia  had  once  disputed  the 
honour  of  dedicating  a  temple  to  Tiberius,  and  their  respective 
merits  were  examined  by  the  senate.87  Four  of  them  were 
immediately  rejected  as  unequal  to  the  burden;  and  among 
these  was  Laodicea,  whose  splendour  is  still  displayed  in  its 
ruins.88  Laodicea  collected  a  very  considerable  revenue  from 
its  flocks  of  sheep,  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their  wool, 
and  had  received,  a  little  before  the  contest,  a  legacy  of  above 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  the  testament  of  a  generous 
citizen.89  If  such  was  the  poverty  of  Laodicea,  what  must 
have  been  the  wealth  of  those  cities,  whose  claim  appeared 
preferable,  and  particularly  of  Pergamus,  of  Smyrna,  and  of 
Ephesus,  who  so  long  disputed  with  each  other  the  titular 
primacy  of  Asia?90  The  capitals  of  Syria  and  Egypt  held  a 
still  superior  rank  in  the  empire:  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
looked  down  with  disdain  on  a  crowd  of  dependent  cities,91  and 
yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  majesty  of  Rome  itself. 

Roman  All  these  cities  were  connected  with  each  other,  and  with 

roads 

88  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  il.  16.  Philostrat.  in  Vit.  Sophist.  1.  it  p.  548.  Edit, 
dear.  [Life  of  Herodes,  8.] 

87  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  55.  I  have  taken  some  pains  in  consulting  and  com¬ 
paring  modern  travellers,  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  those  eleven  oities  of  Asia ; 
seven  or  eight  are  totally  destroyed,  Hyptepe,  Tralles,  Laodicea,  Ilium,  Halicar¬ 
nassus,  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and  we  may  add  Sardis.  Of  the  remaining  three, 
Pergamus  is  a  straggling  village  of  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants  ;  Magnesia, 
under  the  name  of  Guzel-hissar,  a  town  of  some  consequence ;  and  Smyrna,  a 
great  city,  peopled  by  a  hundred  thousand  souls.  But  even  at  Smyrna,  while 
the  Franks  have  maintained  commerce,  the  Turks  have  ruined  the  arts. 

88  See  a  very  exact  and  pleasing  description  of  the  ruins  of  Laodicea,  in 
Chandler’s  Travels  through  Asia  Minor,  p.  225,  Ac.  [See  Ramsay,  Oities  and 
Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  vol.  i.  cap.  2,  for  history  and  remains  of  Laodicea.] 

88  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  866.  He  had  studied  at  Tralles. 

90  See  a  dissertation  of  M.  de  Bose,  M6m.  de  l'Acad^mie,  tom.  xviii.  Aristides 
pronounced  an  oration  which  is  still  extant,  to  recommend  concord  to  the  rival 
cities. 

91  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  exclusive  of  Alexandria,  amounted  to  seven 
millions  and  a  half  (Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16).  [Cp.  Appendix  25.]  Under  the 
military  government  of  the  Mamalukes,  Syria  was  supposed  to  contain  sixty 
thousand  villages  (Bistoire  de  Timur  Bee,  1.  v.  o.  20). 
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the  capital,  by  the  public  highways,  which,  issuing  from  the  _ 
Forum  of  Rome,  traversed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and 
were  terminated  only  by  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  If  we 
carefully  trace  the  distance  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to 
Rome,  and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
great  chain  of  communication,  from  the  north-west  to  the  south¬ 
east  point  of  the  empire,  was  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  four 
thousand  and  eighty  Roman  miles.”  The  public  roads  were 
accurately  divided  by  milestones,  and  ran  in  a  direct  line  from 
one  city  to  another,  with  very  little  respect  for  the  obstacles 
either  of  nature  or  private  property.  Mountains  were  per¬ 
forated,  and  bold  arches  thrown  over  the  broadest  and  most 
rapid  streams.”  The  middle  part  of  the  road  was  raised  into 
a  terrace  which  commanded  the  adjacent  country,  consisted  of 
several  strata  of  sand,  gravel,  and  cement,  and  was  paved  with 
large  stones,  or,  in  some  places  near  the  capital,  with  granite.” 
Such  was  the  solid  construction  of  the  Roman  highways,  whose 
firmness  has  not  entirely  yielded  to  the  effort  of  fifteen  centu¬ 
ries.  They  united  the  subjects  of  the  most  distant  provinces  by 
an  easy  and  familiar  intercourse ;  but  their  primary  object  had 
been  to  facilitate  the  marches  of  the  legions;  nor  was  any 
country  considered  as  completely  subdued,  till  it  had  been 
rendered,  in  all  its  parts,  pervious  to  th&  arms  and  authority 
of  the  conqueror.  The  advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest  in-Po«u 
telligence,  and  of  conveying  their  orders  with  celerity,  induced 
the  emperors  to  establish,  throughout  their  extensive  dominions, 
the  regular  institution  of  posts.”  Houses  were  everywhere 
erected  at  the  distance  only  of  five  or  six  miles ;  each  of  them 
was  constantly  provided  with  forty  horses,  and,  by  the  help  of 

KThe  following  Itinerary  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  direction  of 
the  road,  and  of  the  distance  between  the  principal  towns.  I.  From  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  York,  222  Roman  milee.  II.  London  227.  III.  Rhutupis  or  Sand¬ 
wich  67  IV.  The  navigation  to  Boulogne  46.  V.  Rheims  174.  VI.  Lyons  830. 

VII.  Milan  324.  VIII.  Rome  426.  IX.  Brundusium  360.  X.  The  navigation 
to  Djrrachium  40.  XI.  Byzantium  711.  XII.  Ancyra  283.  XIII.  Tars  us  301. 

XIV.  Antioch  141.  XV.  Tyre  262.  XVI.  Jerusalem  168.  In  all  4080  Roman, 
or  3740  English  miles.  See  the  Itineraries  published  by  Weaseling,  his  annota¬ 
tions  ;  Gale  and  Stukeley  for  Britain,  and  M.  d’Anville  lor  Gaul  and  Italy. 

•  Montfaucon  (IV Antiquit*  Expliquto,  tom.  iv.  p.  2,  1.  i.  o.  6)  has  described 
the  bridges  of  Narni,  Alcantara,  Nismes,  <kc. 

MBergier,  HUtoiro  des  grands  Ohemins  de  1’ Empire  Roma  in  [1786],  1.  H.  c. 

1-28. 

*  Procopius  in  Hist.  Arcani,  c.  30.  Bergier,  Hist,  dea  grands  Chemins,  1. 
iv.  Codex  Theodosian.  1.  viii.  tit.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  606-668,  with  Godefroy’s  learned 
commentary. 
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these  relays,  it  was  easy  to  travel  an  hundred  miles  in  a  day 
along  the  Roman  roads.96  The  use  of  the  posts  was  allowed 
to  those  who  claimed  it  by  an  Imperial  mandate ;  but,  though 
originally  intended  for  the  public  service,  it  was  sometimes 
indulged  to  the  business  or  conveniency  of  private  citizens.97 
Navigation  Nor  was  the  communication  of  the  Roman  empire  less  free 
and  open  by  sea  than  it  was  by  land.  The  provinces  sur¬ 
rounded  and  enclosed  the  Mediterranean;  and  Italy,  in  the 
shape  of  an  immense  promontory,  advanced  into  the  midst  of 
that  great  lake.  The  coasts  of  Italy  are,  in  general,  desti¬ 
tute  of  safe  harbours ;  but  human  industry  had  corrected  the 
deficiencies  of  nature;  and  the  artificial  port  of  Ostia,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  formed  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  was  an  useful  monument  of  Roman  great¬ 
ness.98  From  this  port,  which  was  only  sixteen  miles  from  the 
capital,  a  favourable  breeze  frequently  carried  vessels  in  seven 
days  to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  in  nine  or  ten  to 
\Alexandria  in  Egypt.99 

improve-  j  Whatever  evils  either  reason  or  declamation  have  imputed 
agrieuittuJ  to  extensive  empire,  the  power  of  Rome  was  attended  with 
westonMrsome  beneficial  consequences  to  mankind ;  and  the  same  free- 
of  the  em-|  '  dom  of  intercourse  which  extended  the  vices,  diffused  likewise 
pirs  the  improvements,  of  social  life.  In  the  more  remote  ages  of 
antiquity,  the  world  was  unequally  divided.  The  east  was  in 
the  immemorial  possession  of  arts  and  luxury ;  whilst  the  west 
was  inhabited  by  rude  and  warlike  barbarians,  who  either  dis¬ 
dained  agriculture,  or  to  whom  it  was  totally  unknown.  Under 
the  protection  of  an  established  government,  the  productions  of 
happier  climates  and  the  industry  of  more  civilized  nations  were 
gradually  introduced  into  the  western  countries  of  Europe ;  and 

99  In  the  time  of  Theodosias,  Ceesarius,  a  magistrate  of  high  rank,  went  post 
from  Antioch  to  Constantinople.  He  began  his  journey  at  night,  was  in  Cappa¬ 
docia  (165  miles  from  Antioch)  the  ensuing  evening,  and  arrived  at  Constantinople 
the  sixth  day  about  noon.  The  whole  distance  was  725  Roman,  or  665  English 
miles.  See  Libanius,  Orat.  xxii.  and  the  Itineraria,  p.  572-581.  [For  the  post¬ 
system  or  cursus  publicus  see  the  article  under  this  title  in  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Anti¬ 
quities,  1878 ;  Hudemann’s  Gesch.  des  rom.  Postwesens,  1878 ;  and  the  full  article 
by  Seeck  (Cursus  publicus)  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realenoyclopadie.] 

97  Pliny,  though  a  favourite  and  a  minister,  made  an  apology  for  granting 
post  horses  to  his  wife  on  the  most  urgent  business,  Epist.  x.  121,  122. 

*Bergier,  Hist,  des  grands  Chemins,  1.  iv.  c.  49.  [Lanciani,  Soavi  di  Ostia, 
1881 ;  Grossi  and  Oanoani,  Descrizione  delle  rovine  di  Ostia,  Tiberino  e  Porto, 
1883.] 

*Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xix.  1.  [Prom  Puteoli,  Pliny  says.] 
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the  oatives  were  encouraged,  by  an  open  and  profitable  com¬ 
merce,  to  multiply  the  former  as  well  as  to  improve  the  latter. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  articles, 
either  of  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  reign,  which  were  suc¬ 
cessively  imported  into  Europe  from  Asia  and  Egypt ; 100  but  it 
will  not  be  unworthy  of  the  dignity,  and  much  less  of  the 
utility,  of  an  historical  work,  slightly  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the 
principal  heads.  1.  Almost  all  the  flowers,  the  herbs,  and  the  introduc- 
fruits  that  grow  in  our  European  gardens  are  of  foreign  ex-  frail*.  &c. 
traction,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  betrayed  even  by  their  names : 
the  apple  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and,  when  the  Romans  had 
tasted  the  richer  flavour  of  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  pome¬ 
granate,  the  citron,  and  the  orange,  they  contented  themselves 
with  applying  to  all  these  new  fruits  the  common  denomination 
of  apple,  discriminating  them  from  each  other  by  the  additional 
epithet  of  their  country.  2.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  vine  The  vine 
grew  wild  in  the  island  of  Sicily  and  most  probably  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  continent ;  but  it  was  not  improved  by  the  skill,  nor  did 
it  afford  a  liquor  grateful  to  the  taste,  of  the  savage  inhabitants.101 
A  thousand  years  afterwards,  Italy  could  boast  that,  of  the  four¬ 
score  most  generous  and  celebrated  wines,  more  than  two-thirds 
were  produced  from  her  soil.102  The  blessing  was  soon  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Narbonnese  province  of  Gaul ;  but  so  intense 
was  the  cold  to  the  north  of  the  Cevennes  that,  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  it  was  thought  impossible  to  ripen  the  grapes  in  those 
parts  of  Gaul.100  This  difficulty,  however,  was  gradually  van¬ 
quished  ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  vineyards 
of  Burgundy  are  as  old  as  the  age  of  the  Antonines.104  3.  The  The  olive 
olive,  in  the  western  world,  followed  the  progress  of  peace,  of 


*•*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  introduced  some  new 
arts  and  productions  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  and  Gades.  [On  the 
plants,  fruits  and  the  domestic  animals  of  antiquity  the  chief  work  is  V.  Hehn's 
Caltarpflansen  and  Hausthiere  in  ihrem  Uebergang  aos  Asien  nach  Griechenland 
(6th  ed.h  181*4.] 

**  See  Homer  OdyBs.  1.  ix.  v.  868. 

Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xiv.  [11]. 

m  Strab.  Geograph.  1.  iv.  p.  223.  The  intense  cold  of  a  Gallic  winter  was  al¬ 
most  proverbial  among  the  ancients.  [Compare  Cicero,  de  Rep.,  iii.  9.] 

**In  the  beginning  of  the  ivth  century,  the  orator  Eumenius  (Panegyric. 
Veter,  viii.  6,  edit.  Delphin  [Incerti,  Grat.  Actio  Constantino  Aug.,  viii.  6,  ed. 
Behrens])  speaks  of  the  vines  in  the  territory  of  Autun,  which  were  decayed 
through  age,  and  the  first  plantation  of  which  was  totally  unknown.  The  Pagus 
Arebrignus  is  supposed  by  M.  d’Anville  to  be  the  district  of  Beaune,  celebrated, 
even  at  present,  for  one  of  the  first  growths  of  Burgundy. 
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which  it  was  considered  as  the  symbol.  Two  centuries  after 
the  foundation  of  Borne,  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  strangers 
to  that  useful  plant ;  it  was  naturalized  in  those  countries ;  and 
at  length  carried  into  the  heart  of  Spain  and  G-aul.  The  timid 
errors  of  the  ancients,  that  it  required  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
and  could  only  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  were 
insensibly  exploded  by  industry  and  experience.10®  4.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  flax  was  transported  from  Egypt  to  Gaul,  and  en¬ 
riched  the  whole  country,  however  it  might  impoverish  the 
particular  lands  on  which  it  was  sown.106  5.  The  use  of  arti¬ 
ficial  grasses  became  familiar  to  the  farmers  both  of  Italy  and 
the  provinces,  particularly  the  Lucerne,  which  derived  its  name 
and  origin  from  Media.107  The  assured  supply  of  wholesome 
and  plentiful  food  for  the  cattle  during  winter  multiplied  the 
number  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  in  their  turn  contributed 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  all  these  improvements  may  be 
added  an  assiduous  attention  to  mines  and  fisheries,  which,  by 
employing  a  multitude  of  laborious  hands,  serve  to  increase  the 
pleasures  of  the  rich  and  the  subsistence  of  the  poor.  The  ele¬ 
gant  treatise  of  Columella  describes  the  advanced  state  of  the 
Spanish  husbandry,  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  those  famines  which  so  frequently  afflicted  the 
infant  republic  were  seldom  or  never  experienced  by  the  ex¬ 
tensive  empire  of  Borne.  The  accidental  scarcity,  in  any  single 
province,  was  immediately  relieved  by  the  plenty  of  its  more 
fortunate  neighbours. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  manufactures;  since  the 
productions  of  nature  are  the  materials  of  art.  Under  the 
Boman  empire,  the  labour  of  an  industrious  and  ingenious 
people  was  variously,  but  incessantly,  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  rich.  In  their  dress,  their  table,  their  houses,  and  their 
furniture,  the  favourites  of  fortune  united  every  refinement  of 
conveniency,  of  elegance,  and  of  splendour,  whatever  could 
soothe  their  pride  or  gratify  their  sensuality.  Such  refine¬ 
ments,  under  the  odious  name  of  luxury,  have  been  severely 
r  arraigned  by  the  moralists  of  every  age ;  and  it  might  perhaps 
i  be  more  conducive  to  the  virtue,  as  well  as  happiness,  of  man- 


106  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xv.  [1].  108Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xix.  [1,  2], 

107  See  the  agreeable  Essays  on  Agriculture  by  Mr.  Harte,  in  which  he  has 
collected  all  that  the  anoients  and  modems  have  said  of  Luoerne. 
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kind,  if  all  possessed  the  necessaries,  and  none  the  super¬ 
fluities,  of  life.  But  in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  ^ 
society,  luxury,  though  it  may  proceed  from  vice  or  folly,  seems 
to  be  the  only  means  that  can  correct  the  unequal  distribution 
of  property.  The  diligent  mechanic,  and  the  skilful  artist,  who 
have  obtained  no  share  in  the  division  of  the  earth,  receive  a 
voluntary  tax  from  the  possessors  of  land;  and  the  latter  are 
prompted,  by  a  sense  of  interest,  to  improve  those  estates,  with 
who6e  produce  they  may  purchase  additional  pleasures.  This 
operation,  the  particular  effects  of  which  are  felt  in  every 
society,  acted  with  much  more  diffusive  energy  in  the  Roman 
world.  The  provinces  would  soon  have  been  exhausted  of 
their  wealth,  if  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  luxury  had 
not  insensibly  restored  to  the  industrious  subjects  the  sums 
which  were  exacted  from  them  by  the  arms  and  authority  of 
Rome.  As  long  as  the  circulation  was  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  the  empire,  it  impressed  the  political  machine  with 
a  new  degree  of  activity,  and  its  consequences,  sometimes  bene¬ 
ficial,  could  never  become  pernicious. 

But  it  is  no  easy  task  to  confine  luxury  within  the  limits 
of  an  empire.  The  most  remote  countries  of  the  ancient 
world  were  ransacked  to  supply  the  pomp  and  delicacy  of 
Rome.  The  forest  of  Scythia  afforded  some  valuable  furs. 
Amber  was  brought  over  land  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to 
the  Danube;  and  the  barbarians  were  astonished  at  the  price 
which  they  received  in  exchange  for  so  useless  a  commodity.108 
There  was  a  considerable  demand  for  Babylonian  carpets,  and 
other  manufactures  of  the  East;  but  the  most  important  and 
unpopular  branch  of  foreign  trade  was  carried  on  with  Arabia 
and  India.  Every  year,  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  a 
fleet  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  sailed  from  Myos-hormos, 
a  port  of  Egypt,  on  the  Red  Sea.  By  the  periodical  assistance 
of  the  monsoons,  they  traversed  the  ocean  in  about  forty  days. 
The  coast  of  Malabar,  or  the  island  of  Ceylon,100  was  the  usual 

tm  Tacit.  Germania,  e.  45.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxvii.  11  [7].  The  latter  ob- 
serred,  with  some  humour,  that  even  fashion  had  not  yet  found  out  the  use  of 
amber.  Nero  sent  a  Homan  knight  to  purchase  great  quantities  on  the  spot, 
where  it  was  produced ;  the  coast  of  modem  Prussia. 

**•  Called  Taprobana  by  the  Romans,  and  Serendib  by  the  Arabs.  It  was 
discovered  under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  gradually  became  the  principal  mart 
of  the  east. 
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term  of  their  navigation,  and  it  was  in  those  markets  that  the 
merchants  from  the  more  remote  countries  of  Asia  expected 
their  arrival.  The  return  of  the  fleet  of  Egypt  was  fixed  to 
the  months  of  December  or  January ;  and  as  soon  as  their  rich 
cargo  had  been  transported  on  the  backs  of  camels  from  the 
Bed  Sea  to  the  Nile,  and  had  descended  that  river  as  far  as 
Alexandria,  it  was  poured,  without  delay,  into  the  capital  of 
the  empire.110  The  objects  of  oriental  traffic  were  splendid  and 
trifling :  silk,  a  pound  of  which  was  esteemed  not  inferior  in 
value  to  a  pound  of  gold ; 111  precious  stones,  among  which  the 
pearl  claimed  the  first  rank  after  the  diamond ; 112  and  a  variety 
of  aromatics,  that  were  consumed  in  religious  worship  and  the 
pomp  of  funerals.113  The  labour  and  risk  of  the  voyage  was 
rewarded  with  almost  incredible  profit;  but  the  profit  was 
made  upon  Boman  subjects,  and  a  few  individuals  were  en¬ 
riched  at  the  expense  of  the  Public.  As  the  natives  of  Arabia 
and  India  were  contented  with  the  productions  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  their  own  country,  silver,  on  the  side  of  the  Bomans, 
was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  instrument  of  commerce.  It 
was  a  complaint  worthy  of  the  gravity  of  the  senate,  that,  in 
the  purchase  of  female  ornaments,  the  wealth  of  the  state  was 
irrecoverably  given  away  to  foreign  and  hostile  nations.114  The 
annual  loss  is  computed,  by  a  writer  of  an  inquisitive  but  cen- 

110Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  vi.  [28].  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  [p.  798]. 

111  Hist.  August,  p.  224  [xxvi.  45].  A  silk  garment  was  considered  as  an 
ornament  to  a  woman,  but  as  a  disgrace  to  a  man. 

113  The  two  great  pearl  fisheries  were  the  same  as  at  present,  Ormus  and 
Oape  Comorin.  As  well  as  we  can  compare  ancient  with  modern  geography, 
Rome  was  supplied  with  diamonds  from  the  mine  of  Sumelpur,  in  Bengal,  which 
is  described  in  the  Voyages  do  Tavernier,  tom.  ii.  p.  281.  [See  Appendix  8.] 

115  [But  the  use  of  aromatic  spices  among  the  Romans  was  by  no  means  oon> 
fined  to  these  purposes.] 

114  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  58.  In  a  speech  of  Tiberius.  [The  statement  in  the  text 
is  an  exaggeration  and  must  be  considerably  modified,  as  also  the  subsea uent  re¬ 
mark  about  the  plentifulness  of  the  precious  metals.  Silver  was  not  the  only, 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  the  chief,  commodity  sent  to  the  east ;  and  there 
was  certainly,  as  Merivale  admits,  a  distinct  though  gradual  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  in  the  second  century.  Yet  in  regard  to 
the  first  question,  Gibbon  had  grasped  facts ;  the  spirit  of  his  observation  is  right. 
44  Two  texts  of  Pliny  assert  the  constant  drain  of  specie  to  the  East ;  and  the  asser¬ 
tion  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  the  Indians  and  the  nations 
beyond  India,  who  transmitted  to  the  West  their  6ilks  and  spices,  cared  little  for 
the  wines  and  oils  of  Europe,  still  less  for  the  manufactures  in  wool  and  leather 
which  formed  the  staples  of  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  The  difficulty 
of  maintaining  the  yield  of  the  precious  metals  is  marked  in  the  severe  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  late  emperors,  and  is  further  attested  by  the  progressive  debasement 
of  the  currency.”  (Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  cap.  68,  vol.  viii.  p.  352.)  Cp. 
Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  i.  49,  50.] 
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soriou8  temper,  at  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.115  Such  was  the  style  of  discontent,  brooding  over  the 
dark  prospect  of  approaching  poverty.  And  yet,  if  we  compare 
the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver,  as  it  stood  in  the  time 
of  Pliny,  and  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  we 
shall  discover  within  that  period  a  very  considerable  increase.110 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  gold  was  become 
more  scarce ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  silver  was  grown  more 
common ;  that  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  the  Indian 
and  Arabian  exports,  they  were  far  from  exhausting  the  wealth 
of  the  Roman  world;  and  that  the  produce  of  the  mines 
abundantly  supplied  the  demands  of  commerce. 

Notwithstanding  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  exalt  the 
past,  and  to  depreciate  the  present,  the  tranquil  and  prosperous 
state  of  the  empire  was  warmly  felt,  and  honestly  confessed, 
by  the  provincials  as  well  as  Romans.  “They  acknowledged Oenani 
that  the  true  principles  of  social  life,  laws,  agriculture,  and 
science,  which  had  been  first  invented  by  the  wisdom  of 
Athens,  were  now  firmly  established  by  the  power  of  Rome, 
under  whose  auspicious  influence  the  fiercest  barbarians  were  ; 
united  by  an  equal  government  and  common  language.  They  ? 
affirm  that,  with  the  improvement  of  arts,  the  human  species  \  'T 
was  visibly  multiplied.  They  celebrate  the  increasing  splendour  J 
of  the  cities,  the  beautiful  face  of  the  country,  cultivated  and  ' 
adorned  like  an  immense  garden;  and  the  long  festival  of  s 
peace,  which  was  enjoyed  by  so  many  nations,  forgetful  of  s 
their  ancient  animosities,  and  delivered  from  the  apprehension 
of  future  danger." 117  Whatever  suspicions  may  be  suggested 
by  the  air  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  which  seems  to  prevail 
in  these  passages,  the  substance  of  them  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  historic  truth.110 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  Decline  of 
should  discover  in  the  public  felicity  the  latent  causes  of  decay  cour*B<>  • 

X,  . . 

tuPlin.  Hist.  Netur.  xii.  18.  In  Another  place  ho  computes  half  that  sum ; 

Qu  ingenues  H8  for  Iudia  cxcluaive  of  Arabia. 

“"The  proportion  which  was  1  to  10f  and  12$,  rose  to  14),  the  legal  regula¬ 
tion  of  Constantine.  Bee  Arbuthnot's  Table  of  ancient  Coins,  c.  v. 

in  Among  many  other  passages,  see  Pliny  (Hist  Natur.  iii.  5),  Aristides  (de 
Crbe  RocnA)  and  Tertullian  (de  AnimA,  c.  30). 

“"[In  characterising  the  age  of  tho  Antonines,  Gibbon  overlooks  tbe  fact  that 
it  was  a  time  of  religious  revival.  For  this  side  see  Professor  Dill's  work  quoted 
above,  note  3.  ] 
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and  corruption.  This  long  peace,  and  the  uniform  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Bomans,  introduced  a  slow  and  secret  poison  into 
the  vitals  of  the  empire.  The  minds  of  men  were  gradually 
reduced  to  the  same  level,  the  fire  of  genius  was  extinguished, 
and  even  the  military  spirit  evaporated.  The  natives  of  Europe 
<  were  brave  and  robust.  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Illyricum 
supplied  the  legions  with  excellent  soldiers,  and  constituted  the 
real  strength  of  the  monarchy.  Their  personal  valour  re¬ 
mained,  but  they  no  longer  possessed  that  public  courage 
which  is  nourished  by  the  love  of  independence,  the  sense  of 
national  honour,  the  presence  of  danger,  and  the  habit  of  com¬ 
mand.  They  received  laws  and  governors  from  the  will  of 
their  sovereign,  and  trusted  for  their  defence  to  a  mercenary 
army.  The  posterity  of  their  boldest  leaders  was  contented 
with  the  rank  of  citizens  and  subjects.  The  most  aspiring 
spirits  resorted  to  the  court  or  standard  of  the  emperors ;  and 
the  deserted  provinces,  deprived  of  political  strength  or  union, 
insensibly  sunk  into  the  languid  indifference  of  private  life. 

The  love  of  letters,  almost  inseparable  from  peace  and  re¬ 
finement,  was  fashionable  among  the  subjects  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines,  who  were  themselves  men  of  learning  and  curio¬ 
sity.  It  was  diffused  over  the  whole  extent  of  their  empire ; 
the  most  northern  tribes  of  Britons  had  acquired  a  taste  for 
rhetoric ;  Homer  as  well  as  Virgil  were  transcribed  and  studied 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube ;  and  the  most  liberal 


rewards  sought  out  the  faintest  glimmerings  of  literary  merit.11* 
The  sciences  of  physiq^pd  astronomy  were  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  by*  the  Greeks ; Vthe  observations  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
writings  of  Galen  are  studied  by  those  who  have  improved 
their  discoveries  and  corrected  their  errors ;  but,  if  we  except 
the  inimitable  Lucian,  this  age  of  indolence  passed  away  with- 

-  119  Herodes  Atticus  gave  the  sophist  Polemo  above  eight  thousand  pounds  lor 

three  declamations.  See  Philostrat.  1.  i.  p.  668  [Life  of  Herodes,  7].  The  An¬ 
tonines  founded  a  school  at  Athens,  in  whioh  professors  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
politics,  and  the  four  great  sects  of  philosophy,  were  maintained  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  The  salary  of  a  philosopher  was  ten  thou¬ 
sand  drachmae,  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Similar  estab¬ 
lishments  were  formed  in  the  other  great  cities  of  the  empire.  See  Lucian  in 
Eunuch,  tom.  ii.  p.  863,  edit.  Reitz.  Philostrat.  1,  ii.  p.  666.  Hist.  August,  p.  21 
[iii.  11].  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxxxi.  p.  1196  [81].  Juvenal  himself,  in  a  morose  satire, 
which  in  every  line  betrays  his  own  disappointment  and  envy,  is  obliged,  how¬ 
ever,  to  say— O  Juvenes,  circumspicit  et  agitat  [leg.  stimulat]  vos,  Materiamque 
sibi  Ducis  indulgentia  quaerit. — Satir.  vii.  20.  [Vespasian  was  the  first  to  appoint 
salaried  professors  in  Rome;  Suetonius,  in  Vespas.  18.] 
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oat  having  produced  a  single  writer  of  original  genius  or  who  I  i 
excelled  in  the  arts  of  elegant  composition.  The  authority  of  /  ' 
Pluto  and  Aristotle,  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  still  reigned  in  the 
schools,  and  their  systems,  transmitted  with  blind  deference 
from  one  generation  of  disciples  to  another,  precluded  every 
generous  attempt  to  exercise  the  powers,  or  enlarge  the  limits, 
of  the  human  mind.  The  beauties  of  the  poets  and  orators, 
instead  of  kindling  a  fire  like  their  own,  inspired  only  cold  and 
servile  imitations :  or,  if  any  ventured  to  deviate  from  those 
models,  they  deviated  at  the  same  time  from  good  sense  and 
propriety.  On  the  revival  of  letters,  the  youthful  vigour  of 
the  imagination  after  a  long  repose,  national  emulation,  a  new 
religion,  new  languages,  and  a  new  world,  called  forth  the 
genius  of  Europe.  But  the  provincials  of  Borne,  trained  by  a 
uniform  artificial  foreign  education,  were  engaged  in  a  very  un¬ 
equal  competition  with  those  bold  ancients,  who,  by  expressing 
their  genuine  feelings  in  their  native  tongue,  had  already  oc¬ 
cupied  every  place  of  honour.  The  name  of  Poet  was  almost 
forgotten;  that  of  Orator  was  usurped  by  the  sophists.  A  ] 
cloud  of  critics,  of  compilers,  of  commentators,  darkened  the  ?  . 

face  of  learning,  and  the  decline  of  genius  was  soon  followed  S  , 
by  the  corruption  of  taste. 

The  sublime  Longinus,  who  in  somewhat  a  later  period,  Dewoer 
and  in  the  court  of  a  Syrian  queen,  preserved  the  spirit  of*07 
ancient  Athens,  observes  and  laments  this  degeneracy  of  his 
contemporaries,  which  debased  their  sentiments,  enervated  their 
courage,  and  depressed  their  talents.  « In  the  same  manner,” 
says  he,  "  as  some  children  always  remain  pigmies,  whose  in¬ 
fant  limbs  have  been  too  closely  confined;  thus  our  tender 
minds,  fettered  by  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  a  just  servitude, 
are  unable  to  expand  themselves,  or  to  attain  that  well-propor¬ 
tioned  greatness  which  we  admire  in  the  ancients,  who,  living 
under  a  popular  government,  wrote  with  the  same  freedom  as 
they  acted.”  **  I  This  diminutive  stature  of  mankind,  if  we  pur- 


m  Lungin.  de  Sublim.  o.  43,  p.  239,  edit.  Toll.  Hew  too  we  may  say  of 
Longinus,  M  his  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws  Instead  of  proposing 
fcJs  sentiments  with  a  manly  boldness,  he  insinuates  them  with  the  most  guarded 
anotton,  puts  them  into  the  mouth  of  a  friend,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from 
a  corrupted  text,  makes  a  show  of  refuting  them  himself.  [The  author  calls  him 
**  sublime  ”  in  allusion  to  the  work  On  Sublimity,  wei  tyeut.  But  the  authorship 
of  »  his  able  and  etriking  treatise  is  very  doubtful ;  it  is  certaiu  that  it  was  not 
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sue  the  metaphor,  was  daily  sinking  below  the  old  standard, 
and  the  Roman  world  was  indeed  peopled  by  a  race  of  pigmies, 
when  the  fierce  giants  of  the  north  broke  in  and  mended  the 
puny  breed.  They  restored  a  manly  spirit  of  freedom;  and, 
after  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries,  freedom  became  the  happy 
parent  of  taste  and  science. 


written  by  Zenobia’s  Longinus,  and  almost  certain  that  it  was  a  work  of  the  first 
century  a.d.  A  judicious  disoussion  of  the  authorship  and  a  full  bibliography  will 
be  found  in  the  edition  by  Mr.  Rhys  Roberts,  1899.] 
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CHAPTER  HI 

Of  the  Constitution  of  the  Roman  Empire ,  in  the  Age  of  the 

Antoninee 

HE  obvious  definition  of  a  monarchy  seems  to  be  that  mm  of  a 
of  a  state,  in  which  a  single  person,  by  whatsoever  “on*rohy 
name  he  may  be  distinguished,  is  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  the  management  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
command  of  the  army.  But  unless  public  liberty  is  protected 
by  intrepid  and  vigilant  guardians,  the  authority  of  so  formid¬ 
able  a  magistrate  will  soon  degenerate  into  despotism.  The 
influence  of  the  clergy,  in  an  age  of  superstition,  might  be  use-  . 
fully  employed  to  assert  the  rights  of  mankind ;  but  so  intimate 
is  the  connexion  between  the  throne  and  the  altar,  that  the 
banner  of  the  church  has  very  seldom  been  seen  on  the  side 
of  the  people.  A  martial  nobility  and  stubborn  commons,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  arms,  tenacious  of  property,  and  collected  into  consti¬ 
tutional  assemblies,  form  the  only  balance  capable  of  preserving 
a  free  constitution  against  enterprises  of  an  aspiring  prince. 

Every  barrier  of  the  Roman  constitution  had  been  levelled  aituUon 
by  the  vast  ambition  of  the  dictator ;  every  fence  had  been  ex-  »£.Augu* 
tirpated  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  triumvir.  After  the  victory 
of  Actium,  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world  depended  on  the  will 
of  Octavianus,  surnamed  Caesar  by  his  uncle’s  adoption,  and 
afterwards  Augustus,  by  the  flattery  of  the  senate.1  The  con¬ 
queror  was  at  the  head  of  forty-four  veteran  legions,3  conscious 
of  their  own  strength  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  constitution, 
habituated  during  twenty  years’  civil  war  to  every  act  of  blood 

’(Hit  origin*!  name  wm  C.  Ootavius,  hence  Merivale  usually  (incorrectly) 

•peaks  of  him  as  Octavius.  For  he  ceased  to  be  an  Octavius,  and  became  a 
i olios,  by  his  uncle's  adoption;  his  full  name  in  44  B.c.  was  0.  Julius  Cesar 
Octavianus.  For  the  title  ^upiwttu  see  below,  note  82.] 

’Oroaia*,  ri.  18. 
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and  violence,  and  passionately  devoted  to  the  house  of  Caesar, 
from  whence  alone  they  had  received  and  expected  the  most 
lavish  rewards.  The  provinces,  long  oppressed  by  the  ministers 
of  the  republic,  sighed  for  the  government  of  a  single  person, 
who  would  be  the  master,  not  the  accomplice,  of  those  petty 
tyrants.  The  people  of  Borne,  viewing  with  a  secret  pleasure 
the  humiliation  of  the  aristocracy,  demanded  only  bread  and 
public  shows,  and  were  supplied  with  both  by  the  liberal  hand 
'  of  Augustus.  The  rich  and  polite  Italians,  who  had  almost 
universally  embraced  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  enjoyed  the 
present  blessings  of  ease  and  tranquillity,  and  suffered  not  the 
pleasing  dream  to  be  interrupted  by  the  memory  of  their  old 
tumultuous  freedom.  With  its  power,  the  senate  had  lost  its 
dignity ;  many  of  the  most  noble  families  were  extinct.  The 
republicans  of  spirit  and  ability  had  perished  in  the  field  of 
battle,  or  in  the  proscription.  The  door  of  the  assembly  had 
i  been  designedly  left  open  for  a  mixed  multitude  of  more  than  a 
)  thousand  persons,  who  reflected  disgrace  upon  their  rank,  in- 
)  stead  of  deriving  honour  from  it.3 

He  reforms  The  reformation  of  the  senate,  was  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
which  Augustus  laid  aside  the  tyrant,  and  professed  himself  the 
father  of  his  country.  He  was  elected  censor ;  and,  in  concert 
with  his  faithful  Agrippa,  he  examined  the  list  of  the  senators, 
expelled  a  few  members,4  whose  vices  or  whose  obstinacy  re¬ 
quired  a  public  example,  persuaded  near  two  hundred  to  prevent 
the  shame  of  an  expulsion  by  a  voluntary  retreat,  raised  the 
qualification  of  a  senator  to  about  ten  thousand  pounds,  created 
a  sufficient  number  of  patrician  families,  and  accepted  for  himself 
the  honourable  title  of  Prince  of  the  Senate,  which  had  always 
been  bestowed  by  the  censors  on  the  citizen  the  most  eminent 
for  his  honours  and  services.®  But,  whilst  he  thus  restored  the 
dignity,  he  destroyed  the  independence,  of  the  senate.  The 
principles  of  a  free  constitution  are  irrecoverably  lost,  when  the 
i  legislative  power  is  nominated  by  the  executive. 


*  Julius  Osasar  introduced  soldiers,  strangers  and  half-barbarians,  into  the 
senate.  (Sueton.  in  Oeesar.  o.  80.)  The  abuse  became  still  more  scandalous  after 
his  death. 

4  [But  Dion,  as  Milman  pointed  out,  says  that  he  erased  no  senator’s  name 
from  the  list ;  see  next  note.] 

5  Dion  Cassius,  1.  iii.  p.  693  [49],  Suetonius  in  August,  o.  35.  [But  see  Appen¬ 
dix  9.] 
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Before  an  assembly  thus  modelled  and  prepared,  Augustus  Resigns  his 
pronounced  a  studied  oration,  which  displayed  his  patriotism,  and  ^weT1 
disguised  his  ambition.  “He  lamented,  yet  excused,  his  past a.d.'wi' 
conduct.  Filial  piety  had  required  at  his  hands  the  revenge  of 
his  father’s  murder ;  the  humanity  of  his  own  nature  had  some¬ 
times  given  way  to  the  stem  laws  of  necessity,  and  to  a  forced 
connexion  with  two  unworthy  colleagues :  as  long  as  Antony 
lived,  the  republic  forbad  him  to  abandon  her  to  a  degenerate 
Roman  and  a  barbarian  queen.  He  was  now  at  liberty  to 
satisfy  his  duty  and  his  inclination.  He  solemnly  restored  the 
senate  and  people  to  all  their  ancient  rights ;  and  wished  only 
to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  share 
the  blessings  which  he  had  obtained  for  his  country.”8 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  Tacitus  (if  Tacitus  had  assisted  iyw* 
at  this  assembly)  to  describe  the  various  emotions  of  the ontorS-1’’ 
senate;  those  that  were  suppressed,  and  those  that  were  under  the 
affected.  It  was  dangerous  to  trust  the  sincerity  of  Augustus ;  peroror 
to  seem  to  distrust  it  was  still  more  dangerous.  The  respec-ilun.'ui 
tive  advantages  of  monarchy  and  a  republic  have  often  divided 
speculative  inquirers;  the  present  greatness  of  the  Roman 
state,  the  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  licence  of  the 
soldiers,  supplied  new  arguments  to  the  advocates  of  mon¬ 
archy;  and  these  general  views  of  government  were  again 
warped  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  each  individual.  Amidst 
this  confusion  of  sentiments,  the  answer  of  the  senate  was 
unanimous  and  decisive.  They  refused  to  accept  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Augustus;  they  conjured  him  not  to  desert  the  re¬ 
public  which  he  had  saved.  After  a  decent  resistance  the 
crafty  tyrant  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the  senate;  and  con¬ 
sented  to  receive  the  government  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
general  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  under  the  well-known 
names  of  Pboconsul  and  Iicperatob.7  But  he  would  receive 

•  Dion,  1.  liii.  p.  6968  [3],  gives  os  a  prolix  and  bombastic  speech  on  this  great 
onoasion.  I  have  borrowed  from  Soetonios  and  Taeitos  the  general  language  of 

Augusta*. 

7  /operator  (from  which  we  have  derived  omperor)  signified  under  the  re¬ 
public  no  more  than  gmisral,  and  was  emphatically  bestowed  by  the  soldiers, 
when  on  the  field  of  battle  they  proclaimed  their  victorious  leader  worthy  of  that 
title.  When  the  Roman  emperors  assumed  it  in  that  sense,  they  placed  it  after 
their  name,  and  marked  how  often  thoy  had  taken  it.  [Julius  Caesar  first  used 
Mfwrwinr  a*  a  permanent  title,  after  his  name.  Augustus,  discarding  his  own 
prwnomeo  Gams,  adopted  it  as  a  pronomen,  as  if  it  had  been  a  socond  c  ognomen 
of  his  adoptive  father  (29  b.c.).  Honoe  Suetonius  calls  it  pranomm  imperatoris. 
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them  only  for  ten  years.  Even  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  he  hoped  that  the  wounds  of  civil  discord  would  be 
completely  healed,  and  that  the  republic,  restored  to  its  pristine 
health  and  vigour,  would  no  longer  require  the  dangerouB  in¬ 
terposition  of  so  extraordinary  a  magistrate.  The  memory 
of  this  comedy,  repeated  several  times  during  the  life  of 
Augustus,  was  preserved  to  the  last  ages  of  the  empire  by  the 
peculiar  pomp  with  which  the  perpetual  monarchs  of  Borne 
always  solemnized  the  tenth  years  of  their  reign.8 
power  of  Without  any  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 

genereJa8,11  the  general  of  the  Roman  armies  might  receive  and  exercise 
an  authority  almost  despotic  over  the  soldiers,  the  enemies, 
and  the  subjects  of  the  republic.  With  regard  to  the  soldiers, 
the  jealousy  of  freedom  had,  even  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Borne,  given  way  to  the  hopes  of  conquest  and  a  just  sense 
of  military  discipline.  The  dictator,  or  consul,  had  a  right  to 
command  the  service  of  the  Roman  youth,  and  to  punish  an 
obstinate  or  cowardly  disobedience  by  the  most  severe  and 
ignominious  penalties,  by  striking  the  offender  out  of  the  list 
of  citizens,  by  confiscating  his  property,  and  by  selling  his 
person  into  slavery.8  The  most  sacred  rights  of  freedom,  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws,  were  suspended 
by  the  military  engagement.  In  his  camp  the  general  exer¬ 
cised  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death;  his  jurisdiction  was 
'  /  not  confined  by  any  forms  of  trial  or  rules  of  proceeding,  and 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  immediate  and  without 
appeal.10  The  choice  of  the  enemies  of  Borne  was  regularly 
decided  by  the  legislative  authority.  The  most  important 
resolutions  of  peace  and  war  were  seriously  debated  in  the 
senate,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the  people.  But  when  the 
arms  of  the  legions  were  carried  to  a  great  distance  from  Italy, 

The  three  following  emperors  did  not  nse  imp .  in  this  way,  but  Nero  resumed 
(though  not  consistently)  the  usage  of  Augustus.  From  Vespasian  forward  it 
was  invariable,  but  was  no  longer  felt  as  incompatible  with  the  retention  of  the 
ordinary  pranomen.  See  Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  ii.s  767  sqq.  After  an  emperor's 
name  Imp .  with  a  numeral  refers  to  his  acclamation  as  a  victor ;  thus  after  the 
first  victory  after  his  accession  he  would  describe  himself  as  Imp.  ii.  (the  acclama¬ 
tion  on  his  accession  being  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  series).] 

8  Dion,  1.  liii.  p.  703,  Ac.  [11,  cp.  16]. 

®Liv.  Epitom.  1.  xiv.  Valer.  Maxim,  vi.  3. 

10  See  in  the  viiith  book  of  Livy,  the  conduct  of  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Papi- 
rius  Cursor.  They  violated  the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity,  but  they  asserted 
those  of  military  discipline ;  and  the  people,  who  abhorred  the  action,  were  obliged 
to  respeot  the  principle. 
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(he  generals  assumed  the  liberty  of  directing  them  against 
whatever  people,  and  in  whatever  manner,  they  judged  most 
advantageous  for  the  public  service.  It  was  from  the  success, 
not  from  the  justice,  of  their  enterprises,  that  they  expected 
the  honours  of  a  triumph.  In  the  use  of  victory,  especially 
after  they  were  no  longer  controlled  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  senate,  they  exercised  the  most  unbounded  despotism. 

When  Pompey  commanded  in  the  East,  he  rewarded  his 
soldiers  and  allies,  dethroned  princes,  divided  kingdoms, 
founded  colonies,  and  distributed  the  treasures  of  Mithridates. 

On  his  return  to  Borne  he  obtained,  by  a  single  act  of  the 
senate  and  people,  the  universal  ratification  of  all  his  proceed¬ 
ings.11  Such  was  the  power  over  the  soldiers,  and  over  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  which  was  either  granted  to,  or  assumed  by, 
the  generals  of  the  republic.  They  were,  at  the  same  time, 
the  governors,  or  rather  monarchs,  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
united  the  civil  with  the  military  character,  administered  justice 
as  well  as  the  finances,  and  exercised  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  power  of  the  state. 

From  what  has  been  already  observed  in  the  first  chapter  u*uten-^ 
of  this  work,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  armies  and  emperor 
provinces  thus  intrusted  to  the  ruling  hand  of  Augustus.  But, 
as  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  personally  command  the 
legions  of  so  many  distant  frontiers,  he  was  indulged  by  the 
senate,  as  Pompey  had  already  been,  in  the  permission  of  de¬ 
volving  the  execution  of  his  great  offioe  on  a  sufficient  number 
of  lieutenants.  In  rank  and  authority  these  officers  seemed 
not  inferior  to  the  ancient  proconsuls;  but  their  station  was 
dependent  and  precarious.  They  received  and  held  their  com¬ 
missions  at  the  will  of  a  superior,  to  whose  auspicious  influ¬ 
ence  the  merit  of  their  action  was  legally  attributed.13  They 

U  By  the  lavish  bul  unconstrained  suffrages  of  the  people,  Pompey  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  military  command  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Augustus.  Among  the 
extraordinary  acts  of  power  executed  by  the  former,  we  may  remark  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  twenty-nine  cities,  and  the  distribution  of  three  or  four  millions  sterling 
to  his  troops.  The  ratification  of  his  acts  mot  with  some  opposition  and  delays 
in  the  oenalo.  See  Plutarch,  Appian,  Dion  Cassius,  and  the  first  book  of  the 
epistle*  u>  Atticus. 

11  Under  the  commonwealth,  a  triumph  oould  only  be  claimed  by  the  general, 
who  was  authorized  to  take  the  Auspioee  in  the  name  of  the  people.  By  an  exact 
consequence,  drawn  from  this  principle  of  policy  and  religion,  the  triumph  was 
reserved  to  the  emperor,  and  his  most  successful  lieutenants  were  satisfied  with 
some  marks  of  distinction,  whioh,  under  the  name  of  triumphal  honours,  were 
invented  in  their  favour.  [On  the  provincial  governors,  see  Appendix  9.] 
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were  the  representatives  of  the  emperor.  The  emperor  alone 
was  the  general  of  the  republic,  and  his  jurisdiction,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  extended  over  all  the  conquests  of  Rome. 
It  was  some  satisfaction,  however,  to  the  senate  that  he 
always  delegated  his  power  to  the  members  of  their  body. 
The  imperial  lieutenants  were  of  consular  or  praetorian  dignity ; 
the  legions  were  commanded  by  senators,  and  the  prefecture 
of  Egypt  was  the  only  important  trust  committed  to  a  Roman 
knight. 

Division  of  Within  six  days  after  Augustus  had  been  compelled  to 
vincesbe-  accept  so  very  liberal  a  grant,  he  resolved  to  gratify  the  pride 
emperor6  of  the  senate  by  an  easy  sacrifice.  He  represented  to  them 
senate  that  they  had  enlarged  his  powers,  even  beyond  that  degree 
which  might  be  required  by  the  melancholy  condition  of  the 
times.  They  had  not  permitted  him  to  refuse  the  laborious 
command  of  the  armies  and  the  frontiers ;  but  he  must  insist 
on  being  allowed  to  restore  the  more  peaceful  and  secure 
provinces  to  the  mild  administration  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
In  the  division  of  the  provinces  Augustus  provided  for  his  own 
power  and  for  the  dignity  of  the  republic.  The  proconsuls  of 
the  senate,  particularly  those  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  Africa, 
enjoyed  a  more  honourable  character  than  the  lieutenants  of 
the  emperor,  who  commanded  in  Gaul  or  Syria.  The  former 
were  attended  by  lictors,  the  latter  by  soldiers.  A  law  was 
passed  that,  wherever  the  emperor  was  present,  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  commission  should  supersede  the  ordinary  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  governor;  a  custom  was  introduced  that  the  new 
conquests  belonged  to  the  imperial  portion;  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  authority  of  the  Prince,  the  favourite 
epithet  of  Augustus,  waB  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 
The  former  In  return  for  this  imaginary  concession,  Augustus  obtained 

humui-8  an  important  privilege,  which  rendered  him  master  of  Rome 
m&nd,  and  and  Italy.  By  a  dangerous  exception  to  the  ancient  maxims, 
Romettwifhe  was  authorized  to  preserve  his  military  command,  supported 
by  a  numerous  body  of  guards,  even  in  time  of  peace,  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  capital.13  His  command,  indeed,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  those  citizens  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  by  the 

18  [The  praetorian  guards  and  the  fleets  (at  Ravenna  and  Misenum)  were  the 
two  exceptions  to  the  principle  that  Italy  was  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Imp&ratcr .] 
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military  oath ;  but  such  was  the  propensity  of  the  Romans  to 
servitude,  that  the  oath  was  voluntarily  taken  by  the  magis¬ 
trates,  the  senators,  and  the  equestrian  order,  till  the  homage 
of  flattery  was  insensibly  converted  into  an  annual  and  solemn 
protestation  of  fidelity. 

Although  Augustus  considered  a  military  force  as  the  conjuigr 
firmest  foundation,  he  wisely  rejected  it  as  a  very  odious  in-itun 
strument,  of  government.  It  was  more  agreeable  to  his1*0"*" 
temper,  as  well  as  to  his  policy,  to  reign  under  the  venerable 
oames  of  ancient  magistracy,  and  artfully  to  collect  in  his  own 
person  all  the  scattered  rays  of  civil  jurisdiction.  With  this 
view,  he  permitted  the  senate  to  confer  upon  him,  for  his  life, 
the  powers  of  the  consular14  and  tribunitian  offices,16  which 
were,  in  the  same  manner,  continued  to  all  his  successors. 

The  consuls  had  succeeded  to  the  kings  of  Rome,  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  dignity  of  the  state.  They  superintended  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  religion,  levied  and  commanded  the  legions,  gave 
audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  presided  in  the  assemblies 
both  of  the  senate  and  people.  The  general  control  of  the 
finances  was  intrusted  to  their  care ;  and,  though  they  seldom 
had  leisure  to  administer  justice  in  person,  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  supreme  guardians  of  law,  equity,  and  the 
public  peace.  Such  was  their  ordinary  jurisdiction ;  but, 
whenever  the  senate  empowered  the  first  magistrate  to  con¬ 
sult  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  he  was  raised  by  that 
decree  above  the  laws,  and  exercised,  in  the  defence  of  liberty, 
a  temporary  despotism.16  The  character  of  the  tribunes  was, 
in  every  respect,  different  from  that  of  the  consuls.  The 
appearance  of  the  former  was  modest  and  humble ;  but  their 
persons  were  sacred  and  inviolable.  Their  force  was  suited 
rather  for  opposition  than  for  action.  They  were  instituted 

“Cicero  (de  Legibus,  iii.  3)  gives  the  oonsular  office  the  name  of  Regia 
paUUaM  :  and  Polybius  (1.  vi.  c.  8)  observes  three  powers  in  the  Homan  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  monarchical  was  represented  and  exercised  by  the  consuls.  [Hut  see 
Appendix  9.] 

*  As  the  tribunitian  power  (distinct  from  the  annual  office)  was  tint  invented 
for  the  dictator  Caesar  (Dion,  1.  xliv.  p.  384  [6]),  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  it 
was  given  as  a  reward  for  having  so  nobly  asserted,  by  arms,  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  tribunes  and  peoplo.  Bee  his  own  commentaries,  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  i. 

“Augustus  exercised  nine  annual  consulships  without  interruption.  He 
then  most  artfully  refuted  that  magistracy  as  woll  as  the  dictatorship,  absented 
himself  from  Home,  and  waited  till  the  fatal  effects  of  tumult  and  faction  forced 
the  senate  to  invest  him  with  a  perpetual  consulship.  Augustus,  as  woll  as  his 
successors,  affected,  however,  to  conceal  so  invidlou*  a  title.  (Soe  Appendix  9.] 
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to  defend  the  oppressed,  to  pardon  offences,  to  arraign  the 
enemies  of  the  people,  and,  when  they  jndged  it  necessary,  to 
stop,  by  a  single  word,  the  whole  machine  of  government.  As 
long  as  the  republic  subsisted,  the  dangerous  influence  which 
either  the  consul  or  the  tribune  might  derive  from  theifc  respec¬ 
tive  jurisdiction  was  diminished  by  several  important  restric¬ 
tions.  Their  authority  expired  with  the  year  in  which  they 
were  elected;  the  former  office  was  divided  between  two,  the 
latter  among  ten,  persons;  and,  as  both  in  their  private  and 
public  interest  they  were  adverse  to  each  other,  their  mutual 
conflicts  contributed,  for  the  most  part,  to  strengthen  rather 
than  to  destroy  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  But  when 
the  consular  and  tribunitian  powers  were  united,17  when  they 
were  vested  for  life  in  a  single  person,  when  the  general  of  the 
army  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  minister  of  the  senate  and 
the  representative  of  the  Boman  people,  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  the  exercise,  nor  was  it  easy  to  define  the  limits,  of  his 
imperial  prerogative. 

To  these  accumulated  honours  the  policy  of  Augustus  soon 
added  the  splendid  as  well  as  important  dignities  of  supreme 
pontiff,  and  of  censor.18  By  the  former  he  acquired  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  religion,  and  by  the  latter  a  legal  inspection  over 
the  manners  and  fortunes,  of  the  Boman  people.  If  so  many 
distinct  and  independent  powers  did  not  exactly  unite  with 
each  other,  the  complaisance  of  the  senate  was  prepared  to 
supply  every  deficiency  by  the  most  ample  and  extraordinary 
concessions.  The  emperors,  as  the  first  ministers  of  the  republic, 
were  exempted  from  the  obligation  and  penalty  of  many  incon¬ 
venient  laws:  they  were  authorized  to  convoke  the  senate,  to 
make  several  motions  in  the  same  day,  to  recommend  candidates 
for  the  honours  of  the  state,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  city, 
to  employ  the  revenue  at  their  discretion,  to  declare  peace  and 
war,  to  ratify  treaties;  and,  by  a  most  comprehensive  clause, 
they  were  empowered  to  execute  whatsoever  they  should  judge 
advantageous  to  the  empire,  and  agreeable  to  the  majesty  of 
things  private  or  public,  human  or  divine.19 

17  [Bat  observe  that  the  tribunate  {as  the  author  afterwards  points  out)  was 
not  discontinued,  though,  overshadowed  by  the  tribunioia potestas  of  the  emperor, 
it  lost  all  political  significance.] 

“  [See  Appendix  9.] 

19  See  a  fragment  of  a  Decree  of  the  Senate,  conferring  on  the  Emperor 
Vespasian  all  the  powers  granted  to  his  predecessors,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and 
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When  all  the  various  powers  of  executive  government  were  The  mact* 
committed  to  the  Imperial  magistrate,  the  ordinary  magistrates  ' 
of  the  commonwealth  languished  in  obscurity,  without  vigour, 
and  almost  without  business.  The  names  and  forms  of  the  ancient 
administration  were  preserved  by  Augustus  with  the  most  anxious 
care.  The  usual  number  of  consuls,  praetors,  and  tribunes 20  were 

annually  invested  with  their  respective  ensigns  of  office,  and 
continued  to  discharge  some  of  their  least  important  functions. 

Those  honours  still  attracted  the  vain  ambition  of  the  Romans ; 
and  the  emperors  themselves,  though  invested  for  life  with  the 
powers  of  the  consulship, 21  frequently  aspired  to  the  title  of 
that  annual  dignity,  which  they  condescended  to  share  with  the 
most  illustrious  of  their  fellow-citizens.22  In  the  election  of 
these  magistrates,  the  people,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
were  permitted  to  expose  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  wild  de¬ 
mocracy.  That  artful  prince,  instead  of  discovering  the  least 
symptom  of  impatience,  humbly  solicited  their  suffrages  for 
himself  or  his  friends,  and  scrupulously  practised  all  the  duties 
of  an  ordinary  candidate.22  But  we  may  venture  to  ascribe  to 
his  councils  the  first  measure  of  the  succeeding  reign,  by  which 
the  elections  were  transferred  to  the  senate.24  The  assemblies 


Claadius.  This  curious  and  important  monument  is  published  in  Orator's 
Inscriptions,  No.  ccxlii.  [Corp.  Inac.  Lat.  vi.  980.  This  document  is  known  as 
the  In r  dm  imperto  V$*p&$iani.} 

*  Two  consuls  were  created  on  the  Oalends  of  January ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  year  others  were  substituted  in  their  places,  till  the  annual  number  seems  to 
hare  amounted  to  no  leee  than  twelve.  The  praetors  were  usually  sixteen  or 
eighteen  (Lips ins  in  Exoura.  D.  ad  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  i.).  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  ..Ediles  or  Quaestors.  Officers  of  the  police  or  revenue  easily  adapt  themselves 
to  any  form  of  government.  In  the  time  of  Nero  the  tribunes  legally  possessed 
the  nghi  of  intercession,  though  it  might  be  dangerous  to  exercise  it  (Tacit.  Annal. 
m.  96).  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  tribuneship  was  an 
office  or  a  name  (Plin.  Eput.  1231.  [But  it  still  existed  In  the  6th  century,  being 
mentioned  in  the  Theodosian  Code.] 

®  [See  above,  note  16.] 

"Tbs  tyrant*  themselves  were  ambitious  of  the  consulship.  The  virtuous 
prinoes  were  moderate  in  the  pursuit,  and  exact  in  the  discharge,  of  it.  Trajan 
revived  the  ancient  oath,  and  swore  before  the  consul's  tribunal  that  he  would 
observe  the  laws  (Plin.  Panegyric,  c.  64). 

®  Quo  ties  magistratu  um  comitiis  interesset,  tribus  cum  candidatis  Buis  circui¬ 
tal  ;  sopplicabatoue  more  solemn!.  Fere  bat  et  ipse  suffragium  in  tribubus,  ut 
anas  e  populo.  Suetonius  in  August,  c.  66. 

M  Turn  prim u in  Comitia  e  campo  ad  patree  translata  sunt.  Tacit.  Annal.  i. 
IS.  Tb*  word  primutn  seems  to  allude  to  some  faint  and  unsuccessful  efforts, 
which  ware  mads  towards  restoring  them  to  the  people.  [One  formality  was  still 
left  to  the  popular  assembly — the  rtnunttaiio  of  the  elected  candidates.  Gibbon's 
lalsrance  from  pnmttm  is  hardly  tenable ;  but  he  is  right  in  so  far  that  Augustus 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  change  of  Tiberius.] 
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of  the  people  were  for  ever  abolished,  and  the  emperors  were 
delivered  from  a  dangerons  multitude,  who,  without  restoring 
liberty,  might  have  disturbed,  and  perhaps  endangered,  the 
established  government. 

By  declaring  themselves  the  protectors  of  the  people,  Marius 
and  CGBsar  had  subverted  the  constitution  of  their  country.  But 
as  soon  as  the  senate  had  been  humbled  and  disarmed,  such 
an  assembly,  consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred  persons,  was  found 
a  much  more  tractable  and  useful  instrument  of  dominion.  It 
was  on  the  dignity  of  the  senate  that  Augustus  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  founded  their  new  empire ;  and  they  affected,  on  every 
occasion,  to  adopt  the  language  and  principles  of  Patricians.  In 
the  administration  of  their  own  powers,  they  frequently  con¬ 
sulted  the  great  national  council,  and  seemed  to  refer  to  its  deci¬ 
sion  the  most  important  concerns  of  peace  and  war.  Borne, 
Italy,  and  the  internal  provinces  were  subject  to  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  senate.  With  regard  to  civil  objects,  it  was 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal ;  with  regard  to  criminal  matters, 
a  tribunal,  constituted  for  the  trial  of  all  offences  that  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  men  in  any  public  station,  or  that  affected  the  peace 
and  majesty  of  the  Boman  people.  The  exercise  of  the  judicial 
power  became  the  most  frequent  and  serious  occupation  of  the 
senate ;  and  the  important  causes  that  were  pleaded  before  them 
afforded  a  last  refuge  to  the  spirit  of  ancient  eloquence.  As  a 
council  of  state,  and  as  a  court  of  justice,  the  senate  possessed 
very  considerable  prerogatives ;  but  in  its  legislative  capacity,  in 
which  it  was  supposed  virtually  to  represent  the  people,  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  were  acknowledged  to  reside  in  that  as¬ 
sembly.  Every  power  was  derived  from  their  authority,  every 
law  was  ratified  by  their  sanction.  Their  regular  meetings  were 
held  on  three  stated  days  in  every  month,  the  Calends,  the 
Nones,  and  the  Ides.  The  debates  were  conducted  with  decent 
freedom ;  and  the  emperors  themselves,  who  gloried  in  the  name 
of  senators,  sat,  voted,  and  divided  with  their  equals. 

To  resume,  in  a  few  words,  the  system  of  the  Imperial 
government,  as  it  was  instituted  by  Augustus,  and  maintained 
by  those  princes  who  understood  their  own  interest  and  that 
of  the  people,  it  may  be  defined  an  absolute  monarchy  disguised 
by  the  forms  of  a  commonwealth.  The  masters  of  the  Roman 
world  surrounded  their  throne  with  darkness,  concealed  their 
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irresistible  strength,  and  humbly  professed  themselves  the  ac¬ 
countable  ministers  of  the  senate,  whose  supreme  decrees  they  !  _ 

dictated  and  obeyed.16 

The  face  of  the  court  corresponded  with  the  forms  of  the  court  of 
administration.  The  emperors,  if  we  except  those  tyrants  or* emper' 
whose  capricious  folly  violated  every  law  of  nature  and  decency, 
disdained  that  pomp  and  ceremony  which  might  offend  their 
countrymen,  but  could  add  nothing  to  their  real  power.  In 
all  the  offices  of  life,  they  affected  to  confound  themselves 
with  their  subjects,  and  maintained  with  them  an  equal  inter¬ 
course  of  visits  and  entertainments.  Their  habit,  their  palace, 
their  table,  were  suited  only  to  the  rank  of  an  opulent  senator. 

Their  family,  however  numerous  or  splendid,  was  composed 
entirely  of  their  domestic  slaves  and  freedmen.20  Augustus  or 
Trajan  would  have  blushed  at  employing  the  meanest  of  the 
Romans  in  those  menial  offices  which,  in  the  household  and 
bedchamber  of  a  limited  monarch,  are  so  eagerly  solicited  by 
the  proudest  nobles  of  Britain. 

The  deification  of  the  emperors27  is  the  only  instance  in D^ifio&tion 
which  they  departed  from  their  accustomed  prudence  and 
modesty.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  were  the  first  inventors,  the 
successors  of  Alexander26  the  first  objects,  of  this  servile  and 
impious  mode  of  adulation.  It  was  easily  transferred  from  the 
Icings  to  the  governors  of  Asia;  and  the  Roman  magistrates 
very  frequently  were  adored  as  provincial  deities,  with  the 
pomp  of  altars  and  temples,  of  festivals  and  sacrifices.2*  It 


•Dion  Cassius  {1.  liiL  p.  708-714  [12-18])  has  given  a  very  loose  and  partial 
sketch  of  the  Imperial  system.  To  illustrate  and  often  to  correct  himt  I  have 
meditated  Tacitus,  examined  Suetonius,  and  consulted  the  following  moderns  : 
the  Abb*  de  la  Bl*terie  in  the  M*moires  de  1’Acad^mie  dea  Inscriptions,  tom. 
xtx.  xxi.  xxiv.  xxv.  xxvil.  Beaufort,  R*publique  Komaine,  tom.  i.  p.  265-275. 
The  dissertations  of  Noodt  and  Gronovius,  de  lege  Regia  :  printed  at  Leyden,  in 
the  year  1731.  Gravina  de  Imperio  Romano,  p.  479-544  of  his  Opusoula.  Maffei, 
Verona  Illustrate,  p.  L  p.  245,  Ac. 

*  A  weak  prince  will  always  be  governed  by  his  domestics.  The  power  of 
»^tw  aggravated  the  shame  of  the  Romans  ;  and  tho  senate  paid  court  to  a 
Pallas  or  a  Narcissus.  There  is  a  chance  that  a  modern  favourite  may  be  a 

gentleman. 

*  See  e  treatise  of  Van  Dale  do  Consecratione  Prinoipum.  It  would  be  easier 
for  me  to  copy,  than  it  has  been  to  verify,  the  quotations  of  that  learned  Dutch- 

■  [And  Alexander  himself.] 

*  See  a  dissertation  of  the  Abb*  Mongault  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Academy 
d  Inscriptions.  (For  the  whole  subject  of  deification,  see  E.  Kornemann's  article 
Der  Hemcherkultus,  in  Beitrigesur  alien  Goschichte,  vol.  i. ;  cp.  Purser’s  article 
-  Apotheosis  "  in  3rd  ed.  of  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.] 
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was  natural  that  the  emperors  should  not  refuse  what  the  pro- 
consuls  had  accepted ;  and  the  divine  honours  which  both  the 
one  and  the  other  received  from  the  provinces  attested  rather 
the  despotism  than  the  servitude  of  Borne.  But  the  con¬ 
querors  soon  imitated  the  vanquished  nations  in  the  arts  of 
flattery ;  and  the  imperious  spirit  of  the  first  Caesar  too  easily 
consented  to  assume,  during  his  life  time,  a  place  among  the 
tutelar  deities  of  Borne.  The  milder  temper  of  his  successor 
declined  so  dangerous  an  ambition,  which  was  never  after¬ 
wards  revived,  except  by  the  madness  of  Caligula  and  Domi- 
tian.  Augustus  permitted  indeed  some  of  the  provincial  cities 
to  erect  temples  to  his  honour,  on  condition  that  they  should 
associate  the  worship  of  Borne  with  that  of  the  sovereign ;  he 
tolerated  private  superstition,  of  which  he  might  be  the  object ; 30 
but  he  contented  himself  with  being  revered  by  the  senate  and 
people  in  his  human  character,  and  wisely  left  to  his  successor 
the  care  of  his  public  deification.  A  regular  custom  was  intro¬ 
duced  that,  on  the  decease  of  every  emperor  who  had  neither 
lived  nor  died  like  a  tyrant,  the  senate  by  a  solemn  decree  should 
place  him  in  the  number  of  the  gods ;  and  the  ceremonies  of  his 
apotheosis  were  blended  with  those  of  his  funeral.  This  legal 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  injudicious  profanation,  so  abhorrent  to 
our  stricter  principles,  was  received  with  a  very  faint  murmur31 
by  the  easy  nature  of  Polytheism;  but  it  was  received  as  an 
I  institution,  not  of  religion,  but  of  policy.  We  should  disgrace 
'^he  virtues  of  the  Antonines  by  comparing  them  with  the  vices 
*  of  Hercules  or  Jupiter.  Even  the  characters  of  Caesar  or  Augus¬ 
tus  were  far  superior  to  those  of  the  popular  deities.  But  it 

30  Jur&nd&sque  tuum  per  nomen  ponimus  or  as,  says  Horace  to  the  emperor 
himself,  and  Horace  was  well  acquainted  with  the  court  of  Augustus.  [Augustus 
allowed  temples  to  be  dedicated  to  himself  by  the  provincials  of  Asia  and  of 
Bithynia  at  Pergamon  and  at  Nicomedia  respectively  (Dion,  51,  20) ;  and,  when 
Lyons  was  organised  as  centre  of  the  Three  Gauls,  an  altar  was  dedicated  (19 
b.c.)  to  Home  and  the  genius  of  Augustus.  Dion  (J.c.)  says  that  worship  was  not 
publicly  or  officially  paid  to  Augustus  in  the  Italian  towns.  This  is  false  (see  Momm¬ 
sen,  Staatsrecht,  ii.  757).  There  were  for  instance  temples  of  Augustus  during  his 
life-time  at  Cumae  (C.  I.  L.  x.  8376)  and  Fanum  (Vitruvius,  5,  1,7) ;  cp.  too  Tar- 
racina,  C.  1.  L.  x.  6305.  See  0.  Hirschfeld,  Zur  Gesch.des  rdmischen  Kaiserkultus, 
in  Sitzungsber.  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1888,  833  sqg.  At  Rome  it  was  otherwise; 
here  he  only  added  the  cult  of  his  genius  to  that  of  the  lares  at  the  street  altars. 
But  his  name  was  included  among  the  gods  in  the  Carmen  Saliare,  as  he  mentions 
himself :  Mon.  Anc.  p.  44  (ed.  2,  Mommsen).] 

31  See  Cicero  in  Philippic,  i.  6.  Julian,  in  Osssaribus.  Inque  De&m  templis 
jurabit  Roma  per  umbras,  is  the  indignant  expression  of  Lucan ;  but  it  is  a  pat¬ 
riotic  rather  than  a  devout  indignation. 
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was  the  misfortune  of  the  former  to  live  in  an  enlightened  age, 

Mid  their  actions  were  too  faithfully  recorded  to  admit  of  such 
a  mixture  of  fable  and  mystery  as  the  devotion  of  the  vnlgar 
requires.  As  soon  as  their  divinity  was  established  by  law,  it 
sunk  into  oblivion,  without  contributing  either  to  their  own  fame 
or  to  the  dignity  of  succeeding  princes. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  government,  we  have  Titles  of 
frequently  mentioned  the  artful  founder,  under  his  well-known  and  ocuar 
title  of  Augustus,  which  was  not  however  conferred  upon  him 
till  the  edifice  was  almost  completed.  The  obscure  name  of 
Octavianus  he  derived  from  a  mean  family  in  the  little  town  of 
Adda.  It  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  proscription ;  and 
he  was  desirous,  had  it  been  possible,  to  erase  all  memory  of 
his  former  life.  The  illustrious  surname  of  Cesar  he  had 
assumed,  as  the  adopted  son  of  the  dictator;  but  he  had  too' 
much  good  sense  either  to  hope  to  be  confounded,  or  to  wish 
to  be  compared,  with  that  extraordinary  man.  It  was  pro- ' 
posed  in  the  senate  to  dignify  their  minister  with  a  new  appel-  u*n  16,27 
lation;  and,  after  a  very  serious  discussion,  that  of  Augustus*^1.... 
was  chosen,  among  several  others,  as  being  the  most  expressive 
of  the  character  of  peace  and  sanctity  which  he  uniformly  <  xi( 
affected.31  Augustus  was  therefore  a  personal,  CoBsar  a  family, 
distinction.  The  former  should  naturally  have  expired  with 
the  prince  on  whom  it  was  bestowed ;  and,  however  the  latter 
was  diffused  by  adoption  and  female  alliance,  Nero  was  the 
last  prince  who  could  allege  any  hereditary  claim  to  the  honours 
of  the  Julian  line.  But,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  practice 
of  a  century  had  inseparably  connected  those  appellations  with 
the  Imperial  dignity,  and  they  have  been  preserved  by  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  emperors, — Romans,  Greeks,  Franks,  and  Germans, 

— from  the  fall  of  the  republic  to  the  present  time.  A  distinc¬ 
tion  was,  however,  soon  introduced.  The  sacred  title  of 
Augustus  was  always  reserved  for  the  monarch,  whilst  the 
name  of  Caesar  was  more  freely  communicated  to  his  relations ; 
and,  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  at  least,  was  appropriated  to 
the  second  person  in  the  state,  who  was  considered  as  the  pre¬ 
sumptive  heir  of  the  empire. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  1.  liii.  p.  710  [16],  with  the  ourious  Annotations  of  Reimar 
[Augustus  (etymologically  derived  from  augers;  thus  =  “ raised ”  or  “ enhanced,” 
but  more  solemn  than  auctus),  rendered  in  Greek  by  Sf/fcurrli,  cast  a  certain  re¬ 
ligions  halo  over  the  head  of  the  emperor:  op.  Dion,  he.  oil.] 
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(The  tender  respect  of  Augustas  for  a  free  constitution 
which  he  had  destroyed  can  only  be  explained  by  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  character  of  that  subtle  tyrant.  A  cool 
head,  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  a  cowardly  disposition  prompted 
him  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  assume  the  mask  of  hypocrisy, 
which  he  never  afterwards  laid  aside.  With  the  same  hand, 
and  probably  with  the  same  temper,  he  signed  the  proscription 
of  Cicero  and  the  pardon  of  Cinna.  His  virtues,  and  even  his 
vices,  were  artificial;  and  according  to  the  various  dictates  of 
his  interest,  he  was  at  first  the  enemy,  and  at  last  the  father, 
of  the  Roman  world.*8  When  he  framed  the  artful  system  of 
lihe  Imperial  authority,  his  moderation  was  inspired  by  his  fears. 
He  wished  to  deceive  the  people  by  an  image  of  civil  liberty, 
and  the  armies  by  an  image  of  civil  government^ 

I.  The  death  of  CsBsar  was  ever  before  his  eyes.  He  had 
lavished  wealth  and  honours  on  his  adherents ;  but  the  most 
favoured  friends  of  his  uncle  were  in  the  number  of  the  con¬ 
spirators.  The  fidelity  of  the  legions  might  defend  his  authority 
against  open  rebellion,  but  their  vigilance  could  not  secure  his 
person  from  the  dagger  of  a  determined  republican;  and  the 
Romans,  who  revered  the  memory  of  Brutus,84  would  applaud 
the  imitation  of  his  virtue.  Caesar  had  provoked  his  fate  as  much 
by  the  ostentation  of  his  power  as  by  his  power  itself.  The  con¬ 
sul  or  the  tribune  might  have  reigned  in  peace.  The  title  of 
king  had  armed  the  Romans  against  his  life.  Augustus  was 
sensible  that  mankind  is  governed  by  names ;  nor  was  he  de¬ 
ceived  in  his  expectation  that  the  senate  and  people  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  slavery,  provided  they  were  respectfully  assured  that 
they  still  enjoyed  their  ancient  freedom.  A  feeble  senate  and 
enervated  people  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  pleasing  illusion,  as 
long  as  it  was  supported  by  the  virtue,  or  by  even  the  prudence, 
of  the  successors  of  Augustus.  It  was  a  motive  of  self-pre¬ 
servation,  not  a  principle  of  liberty,  that  animated  the  con¬ 
spirators  against  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian.  They  attacked 


88  As  Octavianus  advanced  to  the  banquet  of  the  Caesars,  his  colour  changed 
like  that  of  the  chameleon ;  pale  at  first,  then  red,  afterwards  black,  he  at  last 
assumed  the  mild  livery  of  Venus  and  the  Graces  (Caesars,  p.  309).  This  image, 
employed  by  Julian  in  his  ingenious  fiction,  is  just  and  elegant ;  but,  when  lie 
considers  this  change  of  character  as  real,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  power  of  phil- 
osophy,  he  does  too  much  honour  to  philosophy  and  to  Octavianus. 

^  Two  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  the  emperor  Marcus  An¬ 
toninus  recommends  the  character  of  Brutus  as  a  perfect  model  of  Roman  virtue. 
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the  person  of  the  tyrant,  without  aiming  their  blow  at  the 
authority  of  the  emperor. 

There  appears,  indeed,  one  memorable  occasion,  in  which  Attempt  of 
the  senate,  after  seventy  yearn  of  patience,  made  an  ineffectual irteru-V" 
attempt  to  reassnme  its  long-forgotten  rights.  When  thecSuiSl 
throne  was  vacant  by  the  murder  of  Caligula,  the  consuls 
convoked  that  assembly  in  the  Capitol,  condemned  the  memory 
of  the  CflBsars,  gave  the  watchword  liberty  to  the  few  cohorts 
who  faintly  adhered  to  their  standard,  and  during  eight  and 
forty  hours,  acted  as  the  independent  chiefs  of  a  free  common¬ 
wealth.  But  while  they  deliberated,  the  praetorian  guards  had 
resolved.  The  stupid  Claudius,  brother  of  Germanicus,  was 
already  in  their  camp,  invested  with  the  Imperial  purple,  and 
prepared  to  support  his  election  by  arms.  The  dream  of 
liberty  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  senate  awoke  to  all  the  horrors 
of  inevitable  servitude.  Deserted  by  the  people,  and  threatened 
by  a  military  force,  that  feeble  assembly  was  compelled  to 
ratify  the  choice  of  the  praetorians,  and  to  embrace  the  benefit 
of  an  amnesty,  which  Claudius  had  the  prudence  to  offer, 
and  the  generosity  to  observe.1* 

II.  The  insolence  of  the  armies  inspired  Augustus  with  imwt  oi 
fears  of  a  still  more  alarming  nature.  The  despair  of  the  Sor 
citizens  could  only  attempt  what  the  power  of  the  soldiers  ‘hearmle* 
was,  at  any  time,  able  to  execute.  How  precarious  was  his 
own  authority  over  men  whom  he  had  taught  to  violate  every 
social  duty  I  He  had  heard  their  seditious  clamours;  he 
dreaded  their  calmer  moments  of  reflection.  One  revolution 
had  been  purchased  by  immense  rewards ;  but  a  second  revolu¬ 
tion  might  double  tboBe  rewards.  The  troops  professed  the 
fondest  attachment  to  the  house  of  CsBsar ;  but  the  attachments 
of  the  multitude  arc  capricious  and  inconstant.  Augustus 
summoned  to  his  aid  whatever  remained  in  those  fierce  minds 
of  Roman  prejudices ;  enforced  the  rigour  of  discipline  by  the 
sanction  of  law;  and,  interposing  the  majesty  of  the  senate 
between  the  emperor  and  the  army,  boldly  claimed  their  allegi-  / 
aooe  as  the  first  magistrate  of  the  republic.*8 

■  II  la  much  to  bo  regretted  that  we  have  lost  the  part  of  Taoitus  which 
treated  of  that  transaction.  We  are  forced  to  content  ourselves  with  the  popular 
remount  of  Josephus,  and  the  imperfect  hints  of  Dion  and  Suetonius. 

"Augustus  restored  the  ancient  severity  of  discipline.  After  the  civil  wars, 
ft#  dropped  the  endearing  name  of  Fellow-Soldiers,  and  called  them  only  Soldiers 
ftom ion.  in  August,  c.  25).  See  the  use  Tiberius  made  of  the  senate  in  the  mutiny 
of  the  Pan  noman  legions  (Tacit  Annal.  i.  [25]). 
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Their  During  a  long  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  yean, 

°  6  from  the  establishment  of  this  artful  system  to  the  death  of 

Commodus,  the  dangers  inherent  to  a  military  government 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  suspended.  The  soldiers  were 
seldom  roused  to  that  fatal  sense  of  their  own  strength,  and 
of  the  weakness  of  the  civil  authority,  which  was,  before  and 
afterwards,  productive  of  such  dreadful  calamities.  Caligula 
and  Domitian  were  assassinated  in  their  palace  by  their  own 
domestics : 37  the  convulsions  which  agitated  Borne  on  the  death 
of  the  former  were  confined  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  But  Nero 
involved  the  whole  empire  in  his  ruin.  In  the  space  of  eighteen 
months  four  princes  perished  by  the  sword ;  and  the  Roman 
world  was  shaken  by  the  fury  of  the  contending  armies.  Ex¬ 
cepting  only  this  short,  though  violent,  eruption  of  military 
licence,  the  two  centuries  from  Augustus  to  Commodus  passed 
away,  unstained  with  civil  blood,  and  undisturbed  by  revolu¬ 
tions.  The  emperor  was  elected  by  the  authority  of  the  senate 
and  the  consent  of  the  soldiers  38  The  legions  -respected  their 
oath  of  fidelity;  and  it  requires  a  minute  inspection  of  the 
Roman  annals  to  discover  three  inconsiderable  rebellions,  which 
were  all  suppressed  in  a  few  months,  and  without  even  the 
hazard  of  a  battle.39 

tkmoft  In  elective  monarchies,  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  is  a 
euoooMor  moment  big  with  danger  and  mischief.  The  Roman  emperors, 
desirous  to  spare  the  legions  that  interval  of  suspense,  and  the 
temptation  of  an  irregular  choice,  invested  their  designed  suc¬ 
cessor  with  so  large  a  share  of  present  power,  as  should  enable 
him,  after  their  decease,  to  assume  the  remainder  without  suffer- 
of  Tiberius  ing  the  empire  to  perceive  the  change  of  masters.  Thus  Augus¬ 
tus,  after  all  his  fairer  prospects  had  been  snatched  from  him 
by  untimely  deaths,  rested  his  last  hopes  on  Tiberius,  obtained 
for  his  adopted  son  the  censorial  and  tribunitian  powers,  and 
dictated  a  law,  by  which  the  future  prince  was  invested  with 

^[Caligula  was  slain  by  officers  of  the  praetorian  guards.] 

*  These  words  seem  to  have  been  the  constitutional  language.  See  Taeit. 
Annal.  xiii.  4. 

36  The  first  was  Gamillus  Scribonianus,  who  took  up  arms  in  Dalmatia  against 
Claudius,  and  was  deserted  by  his  own  troops  in  five  days ;  the  second,  L.  Anton iua, 
in  Germany,  who  rebelled  against  Domitian ;  and  the  third,  Avidius  Cassius,  in 
the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus.  The  two  last  reigned  but  a  few  months  and  were  out 
off  by  their  own  adherents.  We  may  observe  that  both  Camillus  and  Cassius 
coloured  their  ambition  with  the  design  of  restoring  the  republio,  a  task,  said 
Cassius,  peculiarly  reserved  for  his  name  and  family. 
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an  authority  equal  to  his  own  over  the  provinces  and  the  armies.40 
Thus  Vespasian  subdued  the  generous  mind  of  his  eldest  son. 

Titus  was  adored  by  the  eastern  legions,  which,  under  his  com-  of  Tim. 
mand,  had  recently  achieved  the  conquest  of  Judea.  His  power 
was  dreaded,  and,  as  his  virtues  were  clouded  by  the  intemper¬ 
ance  of  youth,  his  designs  were  suspected.  Instead  of  listening 
to  such  unworthy  suspicions,  the  prudent  monarch  associated 
Titus  to  the  full  powers  of  the  Imperial  dignity ;  and  the  grate¬ 
ful  son  ever  approved  himself  the  humble  and  faithful  minister 
of  so  indulgent  a  father.41 

The  good  sense  of  Vespasian  engaged  him  indeed  to  embrace  The  nuwoi 
every  measure  that  might  confirm  his  recent  and  precarious  and  the 
elevation.  The  military  oath,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  troops,  family” 
had  been  consecrated,  by  the  habits  of  an  hundred  years,  to  the 
name  and  family  of  the  CsBsars ;  and,  although  that  family  had 
been  continued  only  by  the  fictitious  rite  of  adoption,  the 
Romans  still  revered,  in  the  person  of  Nero,  the  grandson  of 
Oermanicus,  and  the  lineal  successor  of  Augustus.  It  was  not 
without  reluctance  and  remorse  that  the  praetorian  guards  had 
been  persuaded  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  tyrant.4*  The 
rapid  downfall  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  VitelliuB,  taught  the  armies 
to  consider  the  emperors  as  the  creatures  of  their  will,  and  the 
instruments  of  their  licence.  The  birth  of  Vespasian  was  mean ; 
his  grandfather  had  been  a  private  soldier,  his  father  a  petty 
officer  of  the  revenue,43  his  own  merit  had  raised  him,  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  to  the  empire ;  but  his  merit  was  rather  useful  than 
shining,  and  his  virtues  were  disgraced  by  a  strict  and  even  sor¬ 
did  parsimony.  Such  a  prince  consulted  his  true  interest  by 
the  association  of  a  son  whose  more  splendid  and  amiable  char¬ 
acter  might  turn  the  public  attention  from  the  obscure  origin 
to  the  future  glories  of  the  Flavian  house.  Under  the  mild 
administration  of  Titus,  the  Roman  world  enjoyed  a  transient 
felicity,  and  his  beloved  memory  served  to  protect,  above  fifteen 
years,  the  vices  of  his  brother  Domitian. 


•  Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  U.  c.  131.  8ueton.  in  Tiber,  o.  80. 

*'  Boston.  in  Tit.  c.  6.  Plin.  In  Prsfat.  Hi§t.  Natur. 

*  Thia  idea  is  frequently  and  strongly  inculcated  by  Tacitus.  See  Hist.  i.  6, 
1ft.  il.  76. 

"The  emperor  Vespasian,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  laughod  at  the  genealo¬ 
gists,  who  deduced  his  family  from  Flavius,  the  founder  of  Rcate  (his  native 
country),  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Hercules.  Bueton.  in  Vespasian,  o.  13. 

iuL.  l.— 6 
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a.d.  se.  Nerva  had  scarcely  accepted  the  purple  from  the  assassins 

and  char-  of  Domitian  before  he  discovered  that  his  feeble  age  was  unable 
Trajan  to  stem  the  torrent  of  public  disorders  which  had  multiplied 
under  the  long  tyranny  of  his  predecessor.  His  mild  disposition 
was  respected  by  the  good ;  but  the  degenerate  Romans  required 
a  more  vigorous  character,  whose  justice  should  strike  terror 
into  the  guilty.  Though  he  had  several  relations,  he  fixed  his 
choice  on  a  stranger.  He  adopted  Trajan,  then  about  forty 
years  of  age,  and  who  commanded  a  powerful  army  in  the 
Lower  Germany;  and  immediately,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
a.d.  se  declared  him  his  colleague  and  successor  in  the  empire.44  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  lamented,  that,  whilst  we  are  fatigued  with  the 
disgustful  relation  of  Nero’s  crimes  and  follies,  we  are  reduced 
to  collect  the  actions  of  Trajan  from  the  glimmerings  of  an  ab¬ 
ridgement,  or  the  doubtful  light  of  a  panegyric.  There  remains, 
however,  one  panegyric  far  removed  beyond  the  suspicion  of  flat¬ 
tery.  Above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
Trajan,  the  senate,  in  pouring  out  the  customary  acclamations  on 
the  accession  of  a  new  emperor,  wished  that  he  might  surpass 
the  felicity  of  Augustus,  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan.45 
a.d.  m.  We  may  readily  believe  that  the  father  of  his  country  hesi- 
rian  tated  whether  he  ought  to  intrust  the  various  and  doubtful 
character  of  his  kinsman  Hadrian  with  sovereign  power.  In 
his  last  moments,  the  arts  of  the  empress  Plotina  either  fixed 
the  irresolution  of  Trajan,  or  boldly  supposed  a  fictitious  adop¬ 
tion,46  the  truth  of  which  could  not  be  safely  disputed;  and 
Hadrian  was  peaceably  acknowledged  as  his  lawful  successor. 
Under  his  reign,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  empire 
flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity.  He  encouraged  the  arts, 
reformed  the  laws,  asserted  military  discipline,  and  visited  all 
his  provinces  in  person.  His  vast  and  active  genius  was  equally 
suited  to  the  most  enlarged  views  and  the  minute  details  of 
civil  policy.  But  the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul  were  curiosity 
and  vanity.  As  they  prevailed,  and  as  they  were  attracted  by 

44  Dio.  1.  lxviii.  p.  1121  [8],  Plin.  Secund.  in  Panegyric.  [7]. 

"Felicior  Augusto,  melioe  Trajano.  Eutrop.  viii.  6. 

46  Dion  (1.  Ixix.  p.  1249  [1])  affirms  the  whole  to  have  been  a  fiction,  on  the 
authority  of  his  father,  who,  being  governor  of  the  province  where  Trajan  died, 
had  very  good  opportunities  of  sifting  this  mysterious  transaction.  Yet  Dodwell 
(Prelect.  Camden,  xvii.)  has  maintained  that  Hadrian  was  called  to  the  certain 
nope  of  the  empire  during  the  life-time  of  Trajan. 
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different  objects,  Hadrian  was,  by  turns,  an  excellent  prince,  a 
ridiculous  sophist,  and  a  jealdus  tyrant.  The  general  tenor  of 
his  conduct  deserved  praise  for  its  equity  and  moderation.  Yet, 
in  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  he  put  to  death  four  consular 
senators,  his  personal  enemies,  and  men  who  had  been  judged 
worthy  of  empire;  and  the  tediousness  of  a  painful  illness 
rendered  him,  at  last,  peevish  and  cruel.  The  senate  doubted 
whether  they  should  pronounce  him  a  god  or  a  tyrant ;  and  the 
honours  decreed  to  his  memory  were  granted  to  the  prayers  of 
the  pious  Antoninus.47 

The  caprice  of  Hadrian  influenced  his  choice  of  a  successor.  Adoption 
After  revolving  in  his  mind  several  men  of  distinguished  merit, and166111*1 
whom  he  esteemed  and  hated,  he  adopted  iElius  Verus,  a  gay  verS?er 
and  voluptuous  nobleman,  recommended  by  uncommon  beauty 
to  the  lover  of  Antinous.48  But,  whilst  Hadrian  was  delighting 
himself  with  his  own  applause  and  the  acclamations  of  the 
soldiers,  whose  consent  had  been  seemed  by  an  immense  dona¬ 
tive,  the  new  Cffisar 48  was  ravished  from  his  embraces  by  an 
untimely  death.  He  left  only  one  son.  Hadrian  commended 
the  boy  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Antonines.  He  was  adopted 
by  Pius ;  and,  on  the  accession  of  Marcus,  was  invested  with  an 
equal  share  of  sovereign  power.  Among  the  many  vices  of  this 
younger  Verus,  he  possessed  one  virtue — a  dutiful  reverence  for 
his  wiser  colleague,  to  whom  he  willingly  abandoned  the  ruder 
cares  of  empire.  The  philosophic  emperor  dissembled  his  follies, 
lamented  his  early  death,  and  cast  a  decent  veil  over  his 
memory. 

As  soon  as  Hadrian’s  passion  was  either  gratified  or  dis-  Adoption 
appointed,  he  resolved  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  posterity  by  Antonina 
placing  the  most  exalted  merit  on  the  Boman  throne.  His  dis¬ 
cerning  eye  easily  discovered  a  senator  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
blameless  in  all  the  offices  of  life ;  and  a  youth  of  about  seven¬ 
teen,  whose  riper  years  opened  the  fair  prospect  of  every  virtue : 
the  elder  of  these  was  declared  the  son  and  successor  of  Hadrian, 

"Pion,  1.  lxx.  p.  1171  [1].  Aural.  Victor  [13]. 

•The  deification  of  Antinous,  his  medals,  statutes,  temples,  city,  oracles, 
and  constellation,  are  well  known,  and  still  dishonour  the  memory  of  Hadrian. 

Vet  we  may  remark  that  of  the  first  fifteen  emperors  Claudius  was  the  only  one 
whoae  taste  In  love  was  entirely  correct.  For  the  honours  of  Antinous,  see  Span- 
heim.  Commontaire*  »ur  lea  Caesar*  de  Julien,  p.  HO.  [Cp.  the  article  An/«rioos  in 
Pauly- Wiuowa,  Heal  Encyclopedic  do*  klassischen  Altertuma.] 

*Hut.  August,  p.  13  [ii.  1].  Aurelius  Victor  in  Epitorn.  [9]. 
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on  condition,  however,  that  he  himself  should  immediately  adopt 
the  younger.  The  two  Antonines  (for  it  is  of  them  that  we  are 
now  speaking)  governed  the  Roman  world  forty-two  years  with 
a.d.  las-iso  the  same  invariable  spirit  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Although  Pius 
had  two  sons,60  he  preferred  the  welfare  of  Rome  to  the  interest 
of  his  family,  gave  his  daughter  Faustina  in  marriage  to  young 
Marcus,  obtained  from  the  senate  the  tribunitian  and  procon¬ 
sular  powers,  and,  with  a  noble  disdain,  or  rather  ignorance,  of 
jealousy,  associated  him  to  all  the  labours  of  government. 
Marcus,  on  the  other  hand,  revered  the  character  of  his  bene¬ 
factor,  loved  him  as  a  parent,  obeyed  him  as  a  sovereign,61  and, 
after  he  was  no  more,  regulated  his  own  administration  by  the 
example  and  maxima  of  his  predecessor.  Their  united  reigns 
are  possibly  the  only  period  of  history  in  which  the  happiness 
of  a  great  people  was  the  sole  object  of  government, 
character  Titus  Antoninus  Pius  has  been  justly  denominated  a  second 
o? pj?"  Numa.  The  same  love  of  religion,  justice,  and  peace,  was  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  both  princes.  But  the  situation 
of  the  latter  opened  a  much  larger  field  for  the  exercise  of  those 
virtues.  Numa  could  only  prevent  a  few  neighbouring  villages 
from  plundering  each  other’s  harvests.  Antoninus  diffused 
order  and  tranquillity  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  earth.  His 
reign  is  marked  by  the  rare  advantage  of  furnishing  very  few 
materials  for  history;  which  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  the 
^'register  of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind.  In 
private  life  he  was  an  amiable  as  well  as  a  good  man.  The 
native  simplicity  of  his  virtue  was  a  stranger  to  vanity  or  affec¬ 
tation.  He  enjoyed  with  moderation  the  conveniences  of  his 
fortune,  and  the  innocent  pleasures  of  society ; 62  and  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  his  soul  displayed  itself  in  a  cheerful  serenity  of 
temper. 

Of  Marcus  The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  of  a  severer 
and  more  laborious  kind.63  It  was  the  well-earned  harvest  of 

80  Without  the  help  of  medals  and  inscriptions,  wo  should  be  ignorant  of  thU 
fact,  so  honourable  to  the  memory  of  Pius.  [But  see  Hist.  Aug.  iii.  L  7.  We 
have  their  names  from  ooins.] 

51  During  the  twenty-three  years  of  Pius's  reign,  Marcus  was  only  two  nights 
absent  from  the  palace,  and  even  those  were  at  different  times.  Hist.  August,  p. 
25  [iv.  7]. 

02  He  was  fond  of  the  theatre  and  not  insensible  to  the  oharms  of  the  fair  sex. 
Marcus  Antoninus,  i.  1G.  Hist.  August,  d.  20,  21  [iii.  8  and  11].  Julian,  in  CffiS&r. 

“The  enemies  of  Marcus  charged  him  with  hypocrisy  and  with  a  want  of 
that  simplicity  which  distinguished  Pius  and  even  Veru9  (Hist.  Aug.  p.  34  [iii. 
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many  a  learned  conference,  of  many  a  patient  lecture,  and 
many  a  midnight  lucubration.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he 
embraced  the  rigid  system  of  the  Stoics,  which  taught  him  to 
submit  his  body  to  his  mind,  his  passions  to  his  reason;  to 
consider  virtue  as  the  only  good,  vice  as  the  only  evil,  all 
things  external  as  things  indifferent.64  His  Meditations,  com¬ 
posed  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  are  still  extant ;  and  he  even 
condescended  to  give  lessons  on  philosophy,  in  a  more  public 
manner  than  was  perhaps  consistent  with  the  modesty  of  a  sage 
or  the  dignity  of  an  emperor.66  But  his  life  was  the  noblest 
commentary  on  the  precepts  of  Zeno.  P&e  was  severe  to  him¬ 
self,  indulgent  to  the  imperfection  of  others,  just  and  beneficent 
to  all  mankind.  He  regretted  that  Avidius  Cassius,  who  ex¬ 
cited  a  rebellion  in  Syria,  had  disappointed  him,  by  a  voluntary 
death,  of  the  pleasure  of  converting  an  enemy  into  a  friend ; 
and  he  justified  the  sincerity  of  that  sentiment  by  moderating 
the  zeal  of  the  senate  against  the  adherents  of  the  traitor.64 
War  he  detested,  as  the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  human 
nature ;  but  when  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  called  upon 
him  to  take  up  arms,  he  readily  exposed  his  person  to  eight 
winter  campaigns  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  the 
severity  of  which  was  at  last  fatal  to  the  weakness  of  his  con¬ 
stitution.  His  memory  was  revered  by  a  grateful  posterity, 
and  above  a  century  after  his  death  many  persons  preserved 
the  image  of  Marcus  Antoninus  among  those  of  their  house- 
hold^gods.67 

\  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  H*npinew 
world  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  Homan « 


29]).  This  suspicion,  unjust  as  it  was,  may  serve  to  aooount  for  the  superior  ap¬ 
plause  bestowed  upon  personal  qualifications,  in  preferenoe  to  the  social  virtues. 
Even  Marcus  Antoninus  has  been  called  a  hypocrite ;  but  the  wildest  scepticism 
never  insinuated  that  Casar  might  possibly  foa  a  coward,  or  Tully  a  fool.  Wit 
and  valour  are  qualifications  more  easily  ascertained  than  humanity  or  the  love 
of  justice.  [Renan,  Marc  Aur*le  et  la  fin  du  monde  antique  (ed.  51  1883.  There 
is  a  good  aooount  of  his  reign  in  P.  von  Rohden’s  article  in  Pauly- Wissowa,  Real* 
•ncyclopadie,  under  Annins,  vol.  i.  279  sqq.) 

u Tacitus  has  characterised,  in  a  few  words,  the  principles  of  the  Portico: 
Doctor**  sapientie  secutus  est,  qui  sola  bona  quae  honesta,  mala  tantum  qua 
tarpia ;  potentiam,  nobilitatem,  eateraque  extra  animum,  neque  bonis  neque 
mails  adnumerant.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  5. 

•Before  he  went  on  the  seoond  expedition  against  the  Germans,  ho  read 
lectures  of  philosophy  to  tho  Roman  people,  during  three  days.  Ho  had  already 
(kioe  the  eame  in  tne  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia.  Hist.  August.  p.  41,  in  Gassio,  o.  3. 
■  Dio.  L  Ixxi.  p.  1190  [23].  Hist.  August,  in  Avid.  Uassio  [8], 

99  Hist.  August,  in  Marc.  Antonin,  c.  18. 
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happy  and  prosperous,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  name  that 
which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of 
Commodus.  The  past  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
governed  by  absolute  power,  under  the  guidance  of  virtue  and 
wisdom.  The  armies  were  restrained  by  the  firm  but  gentle 
hand  of  four  successive  emperors,  whose  characters  and 
authority  commanded  involuntary  respect.  The  Jorms  of  the 
j  civil  administration  were  carefully  preserved  by  Nerva,  Trajan, 

|  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  who  delighted  in  the  image  of 
i  liberty,  and  were  pleased  with  considering  themselveB  as  the 
'  accountable  ministers  of  the  laws.  Such  princes  deserved  the 
honour  of  restoring  the  republic,  had  the  Romans  of  their  days 
1  been  capable  of  enjoying  a  rational  freedom, 
its  prec*r-  The  labours  of  these  monarchs  were  over-paid  by  the 
immense  reward  that  inseparably  waited  on  their  success ;  by 
the  honest  pride  of  virtue,  and  by  the  exquisite  delight  of 
beholding  the  general  happiness  of  which  they  were  the 
authors.  A  just  but  melancholy  reflection  embittered,  how¬ 
ever,  the  noblest  of  human  enjoyments.  They  must  often 
have  recollected  the  instability  of  a  happiness  which  depended 
y  '  on  the  character  of  a  single  man.  (The  fatal  moment  was 
j,  perhaps  approaching,  when  some  licentious  youth,  or  some 
jealous  tyrant,  would  abuse,  to  the  destruction,  that  absolute 
power  which  they  had  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  their  people. 
The  ideal  restraints  of  the  senate  and  the  laws  might  serve  to 
display  the  virtues,  but  could  never  correct  the  vices,  of  the 
emperor.  The  military  force  was  a  blind  and  irresistible  in¬ 


strument  of  oppression ;  and  the  corruption  of  Roman  manners 
would  always  supply  flatterers  eager  to  applaud,  and  ministers 
;  prepared  to  serve,  the  fear  or  the  avarice,  the  lust  or  the  cruelty, 
of  their  masters^ 

Memory  of  These  gloomy  apprehensions  had  been  already  justified  by 

o»ugn“2;  the  experience  of  the  Romans.  The  annals  of  the  emperors 
Domitun  exhibit  a  strong  and  various  picture  of  human  nature,  which 
we  should  vainly  seek  among  the  mixed  and  doubtful  charac¬ 
ters  of  modern  history.  In  the  conduct  of  those  monarchs  we 


may  trace  the  utmost  lines  of  vice  and  virtue ;  the  most  exalted 


perfection  and  the  meanest  degeneracy  of  our  own  species. 
The  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  had  been  preceded 
by  an  age  of  iron.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  enumerate  the 
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unworthy  successors  of  Augustus.  Their  unparalleled  vices, 
and  the  splendid  theatre  on  which  they  were  acted,  have  saved 
them  from  oblivion.  The  dark  unrelenting  Tiberius,  the 
furious  Caligula,  the  stupid  Claudius,  the  profligate  and  cruel 
Nero,  the  beastly  Vitellius,88  and  the  timid  inhuman  Domitian 
are  condemned  to  everlasting  infamy.  During  fourscore  years 
(excepting  only  the  short  and  doubtful  respite  of  Vespasian’s 
reign), w  Borne  groaned  beneath  an  unremitting  tyranny,  which 
exterminated  the  ancient  families  of  the  republic,  and  was 
fatal  to  almost  every  virtue  and  every  talent  that  arose  in  that 
unhappy  period. 

Under  the  reign  of  these 'monsters 00  the  slavery  of  the  Pecniur 
Romans  was  accompanied  with  two  peculiar  circumstances, “the* 
the  one  occasioned  by  their  former  liberty,  the  other  by  their  under  their 
extensive  conquests,  which  rendered  their  condition  more 
wretched  than  that  of  the  victims  of  tyranny  in  any  other  age 
or  country.  From  these  causes  were  derived,  1.  The  exquisite 
sensibility  of  the  sufferers ;  and  2.  The  impossibility  of  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor. 

I.  When  Persia  was  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Sefi,  in*en*i 
a  race  of  princes  whose  wanton  cruelty  often  stained  their  oriental*  * 
divan,  their  table,  and  their  bed  with  the  blood  of  their  favour¬ 
ites,  there  is  a  saying  recorded  of  a  young  nobleman,  That  he 
never  departed  from  the  sultan’s  presence  without  satisfying 
himself  whether  his  head  was  still  on  his  shoulders.  The 
experience  of  every  day  might  almost  justify  the  scepticism  of 
Boston.*1  Yet  the  fatal  sword,  suspended  above  him  by  a 
single  thread,  seems  not  to  have  disturbed  the  slumbers,  or 
interrupted  the  tranquillity,  of  the  Persian.  The  monarch’s 
frown,  he  well  knew,  could  level  him  with  the  dust ;  but  the 
stroke  of  lightning  or  apoplexy  might  be  equally  fatal;  and 


"Vitellius  consumed  in  more  eating  at  least  six  millions  of  our  money,  in 
about  seven  months.  It  is  not  easy  to  express  his  vices  with  dignity,  or  even 
decency.  Tacitus  fairly  calls  him  a  hog ;  nut  it  is  by  substituting  for  a  coarse 
word  a  very  fine  image.  “  At  Vitellius,  umbraculis  hortorum  abditus,  ut  ignava 
mumaita,  quibus  si  dboxn  suggeras  jacent  torpentque,  prwterita,  instantia, 
hit ura,  pari  oblivions  dimiserat.  Atque  ilium  nemore  Aricine  desidem  et  mar 
cecum.  Ac.  Tacit.  Hist.  ill.  36,  ii.  95.  Sueton.  in  Vitell.  c.  13.  Dio  Cassius,  L 
lxv.  p.  1082  [3]. 

"The  execution  of  Helvidlus  Prisons  and  of  the  virtuous  Eponina  disgraced 
the  reign  of  Vespasian. 

"[But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture,  which  may  be  soon  by  studying 
Mommsen’s  volume  on  the  Provinces.] 

“  Voyage  de  Chardin  en  Perse,  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 
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it  was  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  forget  the  inevitable  calam¬ 
ities  of  human  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fleeting  hour.  He 
was  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  the  king’s  slave;  had, 
perhaps,  been  purchased  from  obscure  parents,  in  a  country 
which  he  had  never  known;  and  was  trained  up  from  his 
infancy  in  the  severe  discipline  of  the  seraglio.6*  His  name, 
his  wealth,  his  honours,  were  the  gift  of  a  master,  who  might, 
without  injustice,  resume  what  he  had  bestowed.  Bustan’s 
knowledge,  if  he  possessed  any,  could  only  serve  to  confirm  his 
habits  by  prejudices.  His  language  afforded  not  words  for 
any  form  of  government,  except  absolute  monarchy.  The 
history  of  the  East  informed  him  that  such  had  ever  been  the 
condition  of  mankind.63  The  Koran,  and  the  interpreters  of 
that  divine  book,  inculcated  to  him  that  the  Bultan  was  the 
descendant  of  the  prophet,  and  the  viceregent  of  heaven ;  that 
patience  was  the  first  virtue  of  a  Mussulman,  and  unlimited 
obedience  the  great  duty  of  a  subject. 

Knowledge  The  minds  of  the  Romans  were  very  differently  prepared 
epiritot the  for  slavery.  Oppressed  beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  cor- 
ruption  and  of  military  violence,  they  for  a  long  while  preserved 
the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  ideas,  of  their  freeborn  ancestors. 
The  education  of  Helvidius  and  Thrasea,  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Cato  and  Cicero.  From  Grecian 
philosophy  they  had  imbibed  the  justest  and  most  liberal 
notions  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  and  the  origin  of  civil 
society.  The  history  of  their  own  country  had  taught  them 
to  revere  a  free,  a  virtuous,  and  a  victorious  commonwealth; 
to  abhor  the  successful  crimes  of  Caesar  and  Augustus;  and 
inwardly  to  despise  those  tyrants  whom  they  adored  with  the 
most  abject  flattery.  As  magistrates  and  senators,  they  were 
admitted  into  the  great  council  which  had  once  dictated  laws 
to  the  earth,  whose  name  gave  still  a  sanction  to  the  acts  of 
the  monarch,  and  whose  authority  was  so  often  prostituted 
to  the  vilest  purposes  of  tyranny.  Tiberius,  and  those 
emperors  who  adopted  his  maxims,  attempted  to  disguise 

®  The  practice  of  raising  slaves  to  the  great  offices  of  state  is  still  more 
common  among  the  Turks  than  among  the  Persians.  The  miserable  countries 
of  Georgia  and  Circassia  supply  rulers  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  East. 

85  Chardin  says  that  European  travellers  have  diffused  among  the  Persians 
some  ideas  of  the  freedom  and  mildness  of  our  governments.  They  have  done 
them  a  very  ill  office. 
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their  murders  by  the  formalities  of  justice,  and  perhaps  en¬ 
joyed  a  secret  pleasure  in  rendering  the  senate  their  accom¬ 
plice  as  well  as  their  victim.  By  this  assembly  the  last  of 
the  Romans  were  condemned  for  imaginary  crimes  and  real 
virtues.  Their  infamous  accusers  assumed  the  language  of 
independent  patriots,  who  arraigned  a  dangerous  citizen  before 
the  tribunal  of  his  country;  and  the  public  service  was  re¬ 
warded  by  riches  and  honours.®4  The  servile  judges  professed 
to  assert  the  majesty  of  the  commonwealth,  violated  in  the 
person  of  its  first  magistrate,®®  whose  clemency  they  most 
applauded  when  they  trembled  the  most  at  his  inexorable  and 
impending  cruelty.®*  The  tyrant  beheld  their  baseness  with 
just  contempt,  and  encountered  their  secret  sentiments  of 
detestation  with  sincere  and  avowed  hatred  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  senate. 

II.  The  division  of  Europe  into  a  number  of  independent Bitento! 
states,  connected,  however,  with  each  other,  by  the  general  pire  leir? 
resemblance  of  religion,  language  and  manners,  is  productive  ri*oe  of 
of  the  most  beneficial  consequences  to  the  liberty  of  mankind. 

A  modem  tyrant,  who  should  find  no  resistance  either  in  his 
own  breast  or  in  his  people,  would  soon  experience  a  gentle 
restraint  from  the  example  of  his  equals,  the  dread  of  present 
censure,  the  advice  of  his  allies,  and  the  apprehension  of  his 
enemies.  The  object  of  his  displeasure,  escaping  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  dominions,  would  easily  obtain,  in  a 
happier  climate,  a  secure  refuge,  a  new  fortune  adequate  to 
his  merit,  the  freedom  of  complaint,  and  perhaps  the  means  of 
revenge.  But  the  empire  of  the  Romans  filled  the  world,  and, 
when  that  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  the 


“They  alleged  the  example  of  Scipio  and  Cato  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  66). 
tfaroeUtu  fepriu*  and  Crispius  Vibius  had  acquired  two  millions  and  a  half  under 
Nero.  Their  wealth,  which  aggravated  their  crimes,  protected  them  under 
Vespasian.  See  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  43,  Dialog,  de  Orator,  o.  8.  For  one  accusation, 
Hegulos,  the  just  object  of  Pliny's  satire,  received  from  the  senate  the  consular 
ornaments,  and  a  present  of  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

•  The  crime  of  mqjtsty  was  formerly  a  treasonable  offence  against  the 
Homan  people.  As  tribunes  of  the  people,  Augustus  and  Tiberius  applied  it  to 
their  own  persons,  and  extended  it  to  an  infinite  latitude.  [Op.  Tao.  Ann.  3,  24  ; 
1,  72  ;  Sueton.  Tiber.  68.] 

*  After  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate  widow  of  Germanicus  had  been  put  to 
death,  Tibcriu*  received  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for  his  clemency.  She  had  not 
bwo  publicly  strangled  ;  nor  was  the  body  drawn  with  a  hook  to  the  Gemonin, 
where  thoee  of  common  malefactors  wore  exposed.  See  Tacit.  AnnaL  vi.  26. 
&o*4oa.  to  Tibario,  c.  68. 
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world  became  a  safe  and  dreary  prison  for  his  enemies.  The 
slave  of  Imperial  despotism,  whether  he  was  condemned  to  drag 
his  gilded  chain  in  Borne  and  the  senate,  or  to  wear  oat  a  life 
of  exile  on  the  barren  rock  of  Seriphos  or  the  frozen  banks  of 
the  Danube,  expected  his  fate  in  silent  despair.87  P'Po  resist 
was  fatal,  and  it  was  impossible  to  fly.  On  every  side  he  was 
encompassed  with  a  vast  extent  of  sea  and  land,  which  he  could 
never  hope  to  traverse  without  being  discovered,  seized,  and 
restored  to  his  irritated  master.  Beyond  the  frontiers,  his 
anxious  view  could  discover  nothing,  except  the  ocean,  inhospit¬ 
able  deserts,  hostile  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  fierce  manners  and 
unknown  language,  or  dependent  kings,  who  would  gladly  pur¬ 
chase  the  emperor’s  protection  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious 
fugitive.88  “Wherever  you  are,”  said  Cicero  to  the  exiled 
Marcellas,  “  remember  that  you  are  equally  within  the  power 
of  the  conqueror.””  j 

87  Seriphus  was  a  small  rooky  island  in  the  £5gean  Sea,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  despised  for  their  ignorance  and  obscurity.  The  plaoe  of  Ovid’s  exile 
is  well  known  by  his  just  but  unmanly  lamentations.  It  should  seem  that  he 
only  received  an  order  to  leave  Rome  in  so  many  days,  and  to  transport  himself 
to  Tomi.  Guards  and  gaolers  were  unnecessary. 

88  Under  Tiberius,  a  Roman  knight  attempted  to  fly  to  the  Parthians.  He 
was  stopt  in  the  straits  of  Sicily ;  but  so  little  danger  did  there  appear  in  the 
example,  that  the  most  jealous  of  tyrants  disdained  to  punish  it.  Tacit.  Annal. 
vi.  14. 

69  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  iv.  7. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

The  cruelty,  follies,  and  murder  of  Commodus — Election  of 
Pertinax—his  attempts  to  reform  the  State — his  assassina¬ 
tion  by  the  Pretorian  Guards 

THK  mildness  of  Marcus,  which  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  induuenoo 
Stoics  was  unable  to  eradicate,  formed,  at  the  same0  “reu* 
time,  the  most  amiable,  and  the  only  defective,  part 
of  his  character.  His  excellent  understanding  was  often  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  unsuspecting  goodness  of  his  heart.  Artful  men, 
who  study  the  passions  of  princes  and  conceal  their  own,  ap¬ 
proached  his  person  in  the  disguise  of  philosophic  sanctity, 
and  acquired  riches  and  honours  by  affecting  to  despise  them.1 
His  excessive  indulgence  to  his  brother,*  his  wife,  and  his  son, 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  private  virtue,  and  became  a  public 
injury,  by  the  example  and  consequences  of  their  vices. 

Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Pius  and  the  wife  of  Marcus,  has  to  hin  wife 
been  as  much  celebrated  for  her  gallantries  as  for  her  beauty.  F*0,u“' 
The  grave  simplicity  of  the  philosopher  was  ill  calculated  to 
engage  her  wanton  levity,  or  to  fix  that  unbounded  passion  for 
variety  which  often  discovered  personal  merit  in  the  meanest 
of  mankind.*  The  Cupid  of  the  ancients  was,  in  general,  a 
very  sensual  deity;  and  the  amours  of  an  empress,  as  they 
exact  on  her  side  the  plainest  advances,  are  seldom  susceptible 


1  See  the  complaint*  of  Avidias  Gamins,  Hist.  Angast.  p.  46  [?i.  14].  Those 
us.  it  is  true,  the  complaints  of  faction ;  but  even  faction  exaggerates,  rather 
than  invents. 

*[L.  Veras,  his  brother  by  adoption.] 

•[slquidcm]  Faustinam  satis  constat  [oonstet]  apod  Gayetam,  conditions* 
nbd  et  naotioaset  gladiatorias  elegisse.  Hist.  August,  p.  30  [!▼.  19).  Lampridius 
explains  the  sort  of  merit  which  Faustina  ohoso,  and  the  condition*  which  she 
exacted.  Hist.  August,  p.  109  [xvii.  6).  [Thor©  is  no  trustworthy  evidonce  for 
ih«  truth  of  these  charges.  It  may  be  noticed  that  she  boro  Marcus  at  least 
thirteen  children.] 
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of  much  sentimental  delicacy.  Marcus  was  the  only  man  in 
the  empire  who  seemed  ignorant  or  insensible  of  the  irregu- 
lam:es  of  Faustina;  which,  according  to  the  prejudices  of 
every  age,  reflected  some  disgrace  on  the  injured  husband.  He 
promoted  several  of  her  lovers  to  posts  of  honour  and  profit,4 
and,  during  a  connexion  of  thirty  years,  invariably  gave  her 
proofs  of  the  most  tender  confidence,  and  of  a  respect  which 
ended  not  with  her  life.  In  his  Meditations  he  thanks  the 
gods,  who  had  bestowed  on  him  a  wife  so  faithful,  so  gentle, 
and  of  such  a  wonderful  simplicity  of  manners.4  The  ob¬ 
sequious  senate,  at  his  earnest  request,  declared  her  a  goddess. 
She  was  represented  in  her  temples  with  the  attributes  of 
Juno,  Venus,  and  Ceres;  and  it  was  decreed  that,  on  the  day 
of  their  nuptials,  the  youth  of  either  sex  should  pay  their  vows 
before  the  altar  of  their  chaste  patroness.6 

The  monstrous  vices  of  the  son  have  cast  a  shade  on  the 
purity  of  the  father’s  virtues.  It  has  been  objected  to  Marcus 
that  he  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  millions  to  a  fond  partiality 
for  a  worthless  boy ;  and  that  he  chose  a  successor  in  his  own 
family  rather  than  in  the  republic.  Nothing,  however,  was 
neglected  by  the  anxious  father,  and  by  the  men  of  virtue  and 
learning  whom  he  summoned  to  his  assistance,  to  expand  the 
narrow  mind  of  young  Commodus,  to  correct  his  growing  vices, 
and  to  render  him  worthy  of  the  throne  for  which  he  was 
designed.  But  the  power  of  instruction  is  seldom  of  much 
efficacy,  except  in  those  happy  dispositions  where  it  is  almost 
superfluous.  The  distasteful  lesson  of  a  grave  philosopher 
was,  in  a  moment,  obliterated  by  the  whisper  of  a  profligate 
favourite  ;  and  Marcus  himself  blasted  the  fruits  of  this  laboured 
education,  by  admitting  his  sou,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
to  a  full  participation  of  the  Imperial  power.  He  lived  but 
four  years  afterwards;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  repent  a 
rash  measure,  which  raised  the  impetuous  youth  above  the 
restraint  of  reason  and  authority. 

4  Hist.  August,  p.  34  [iv.  29]. 

9  Meditat.  1.  i.  [17].  The  world  has  laughed  at  the  credulit y  o!  Marous  ;  but 
Madame  Dacier  assures  us  (and  we  may  credit  a  lady)  that  the  husband  will 
always  be  deceived,  if  the  wife  condescends  to  dissemble. 

•Dio  Cassius,  1.  lxxi.  p.  1195  [31].  Hist.  August,  p.  33  [iv.  26].  Corn- 
men  tai  re  de  Spanheim  sur  les  Csesars  de  Julian,  p.  289.  The  deification  of 
Faustina  is  the  only  defect  which  Julian’s  criticism  is  able  to  discover  in  the  all- 
accomplished  character  of  Marcus. 
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Most  of  the  crimes  which  disturb  the  internal  peace  ofAfeeuton 
society  are  produced  by  the  restraints  which  the  necessary,  but«mi>wor 
unequal,  laws  of  property  have  imposed  on  the  appetites  of  du“mo^ 
mankind,  by  confining  to  a  few  the  possession  of  those  objects 
that  are  coveted  by  many.  Of  all  our  passions  and  appetites, 
the  love  of  power  is  of  the  most  imperious  and  unsociable 
nature,  since  the  pride  of  one  man  requires  the  submission  of 
the  multitude.  In  the  tumult  of  civil  discord  the  laws  of 
society  lose  their  force,  and  their  place  is  seldom  supplied  by 
those  of  humanity.  The  ardour  of  contention,  the  pride  of 
victory,  the  despair  of  success,  the  memory  of  past  injuries, 
and  the  fear  of  future  dangers,  all  contribute  to  inflame  the 
inind,  and  to  silence  the  voice  of  pity.  From  such  motives 
almost  every  page  of  history  has  been  stained  with  civil  blood ; 
but  these  motives  will  not  account  for  the  unprovoked  cruelties 
of  Commodus,  who  had  nothing  to  wish,  and  everything  to 
enjoy.  The  beloved  son  of  Marcus  succeeded  to  his  father,  a.d.  iso 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  armies ; 7  and  when 
be  ascended  the  throne,  the  happy  youth  saw  round  him 
neither  competitor  to  remove,  nor  enemies  to  punish.  In  this 
calm  elevated  station  it  was  surely  natural  that  he  should  pre¬ 
fer  the  love  of  mankind  to  their  detestation,  the  mild  glories  of 
his  five  predecessors  to  the  ignominious  fate  of  Nero  and 
Domitian. 

Yet  Commodus  was  not,  as  he  has  been  represented,  acb»not«r 
tiger  bom  with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  human  blood,  and  cap-du.°“m° 
able,  from  his  infancy,  of  the  most  inhuman  actions."  Nature 
had  formed  him  of  a  weak,  rather  than  a  wicked,  disposition. 

His  simplicity  and  timidity  rendered  him  the  slave  of  his 
attendants,  who  gradually  corrupted  his  mind.  His  cruelty, 
which  at  first  obeyed  the  dictates  of  others,  degenerated  into 
habit,  and  at  length  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul." 

’Commodus  was  the  first  Porphyrogenitus  (bora  since  his  father's  accession 
to  the  throne).  By  a  new  strain  of  flattery,  the  Egyptian  medals  date  by  the 
years  of  his  hie;  as  if  they  were  synonymous  to  those  of  his  reign.  Til  lemon t, 

Hut  dee  Emperenre,  tom.  it.  p.  763.  [The  claim  of  Commodus  to  bo  nobilissimu* 
rnmmimm  prmetpum  (Corp.  lose.  Let  ▼.  4867)  was  well  grounded.  Heoould  point 
w>  five  emperors  as  his  anoeston.  His  imperial  name  and  title  was  Imp.  Ctes. 

R.  Asiattssa  Commodus  Antoninus  Augustus,  but  in  191  he  changed  his  style  and 
teamed  his  own  proper  name:  Imp.  C®s.  L.  d£lius  Aurelius  Commodus  Aug. 

He  had  been  made  a  Cesar  in  166,  and  Imperator  in  176  a.d.  at  the  age  of  16.] 

*  Hist.  August,  p.  46  [vii.  1). 

*  Lhon  Cassius,  I.  lzxii.  p.  1203  [1]. 
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He  returns  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  Commodos  found  himself  em- 
°  °me  barrassed  with  the  command  of  a  great  army,  and  the  conduct 
of  a  difficult  war  against  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni.10  The 
servile  and  profligate  youths  whom  Marcus  had  banished  soon 
regained  their  station  and  influence  about  the  new  emperor. 
They  exaggerated  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  campaign  in 
the  wild  countries  beyond  the  Danube ;  and  they  assured  the 
indolent  prince  that  the  terror  of  his  name  and  the  arms  of 
his  lieutenants  would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  dismayed  barbarians,  or  to  impose  such  conditions  as  were 
more  advantageous  than  any  conquest.  By  a  dexterous  applica¬ 
tion  to  his  sensual  appetites,  they  compared  the  tranquillity,  the 
splendour,  the  refined  pleasures  of  Borne  with  the  tumult  of  a 
Pannonian  camp,  which  afforded  neither  leisure  nor  materials 
for  luxury.11  Commodus  listened  to  the  pleasing  advice ;  but, 
whilst  he  hesitated  between  his  own  inclination  and  the  awe 
which  he  still  retained  for  his  father’s  counsellors,  the  summer 
insensibly  elapsed,  and  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  was 
deferred  till  the  autumn.  His  graceful  person,12  popular  address, 
and  imagined  virtues  attracted  the  public  favour ;  the  honour¬ 
able  peace  which  he  had  recently  granted  to  the  barbarians 
diffused  an  universal  joy ; 13  his  impatience  to  revisit  Borne  was 
fondly  ascribed  to  the  love  of  his  country;  and  his  dissolute 
course  of  amusements  was  faintly  condemned  in  a  prince  of 
nineteen  years  of  age. 

During  the  three  first  years  of  his  reign,  the  forms,  and  even 
the  spirit,  of  the  old  administration  were  maintained  by  those 
faithful  counsellors,  to  whom  Marcus  had  recommended  his  son, 
and  for  whose  wisdom  and  integrity  Commodus  still  entertained 
a  reluctant  esteem.  The  young  prince  and  his  profligate  favour- 

10  According  to  Tertulli&n  (Apolog.  c.  25)  he  died  at  Sirmium.  But  the 
situation  of  Vindobona,  or  Vienna,  where  both  the  Victors  place  his  death,  is 
better  adapted  to  the  operations  of  the  war  against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi. 
[Date  17th  Maroh,  180  a.d.] 

11  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  12  [6].  19  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  16  [7]. 

13  This  universal  joy  is  well  described  (from  the  medals  as  well  as  historians) 
by  Mr.  Wotton,  Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  192,  193.  [The  terms  of  the  peace  were  that 
the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  should  not  approach  nearer  than  150  Roman  miles  to 
the  Danube,  should  pay  a  tribute  of  com,  and  furnish  a  contingent  of  recruits, 
and  should  not  make  war  on  the  Vandals,  Burl,  and  Jazyges,  who  were  Roman 
subjects.  The  treaty  was  a  good  one  if  Commodus  had  been  strong  enough  to 
insist  on  its  execution.  Its  articles  were  not  carried  out,  yet  the  peace  was  not 
disturbed.] 
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ites  revelled  in  all  the  license  of  sovereign  power ;  bnt  his  hands 
were  yet  unstained  with  blood ;  and  he  had  even  displayed  a 
generosity  of  sentiment,  which  might  perhaps  have  ripened 
into  solid  virtue.14  A  fatal  incident  decided  his  fluctuating 
character. 

One  evening,  as  the  emperor  was  returning  to  the  palace  i*  wounded 
through  a  dark  and  narrow  portico  in  the  amphitheatre,14  an  anuUn 
assassin,  who  waited  his  passage,  rushed  upon  him  with  a  [probably 
drawn  sword,  loudly  exclaiming,  The  senate  sends  you  this. 

The  menace  prevented  the  deed;  the  assassin  was  seized  by 
the  guards,  and  immediately  revealed  the  authors  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  It  had  been  formed,  not  in  the  state,  but  within  the 
walls  of  the  palace.  Lucilla,  the  emperor’s  sister,  and  widow 
of  Lucius  Veras,  impatient  of  the  second  rank,  and  jealous  of 
the  reigning  empress,  had  armed  the  murderer  against  her 
brother's  life.  She  had  not  ventured  to  communicate  the  black 
design  to  her  second  husband,  Claudius  Pompeianus,  a  senator 
of  distinguished  merit  and  unshaken  loyalty;  but  among  the 
crowd  of  her  lovers  (for  she  imitated  the  manners  of  Faustina) 
she  found  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  wild  ambition,  who 
were  prepared  to  serve  her  more  violent  as  well  as  her  tender 
passions.  The  conspirators  experienced  the  rigour  of  justice, 
and  the  abandoned  princess  was  punished,  first  with  exile,  and 
afterwards  with  death.14 

But  the  words  of  the  assassin  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Hatred  and 
Commodus,  and  left  an  indelible  impression  of  fear  and  hatred  Cotnmo- 
against  the  whole  body  of  the  senate.  Those  whom  he  had  toward, 
dreaded  as  importunate  ministers,  he  now  suspected  as  secret  *  **n° 
enemies.  The  Delators,  a  race  of  men  discouraged,  and  almost 
extinguished,  under  the  former  reigns,  again  became  formidable 
as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  emperor  was  desirous  of  find¬ 
ing  disaffection  and  treason  in  the  senate.  That  assembly,  whom 
Marcus  had  ever  considered  as  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
w*i  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Romans ;  and 

M  Manillas,  the  confidential  secretary  of  A  vidius  Cassius,  was  discovered 
alter  be  liad  lain  concealed  for  several  years.  The  emperor  nobly  relieved  the 
public  anxiety  by  refusing  to  t**  him,  and  burning  his  papers  without  opening 
them,  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1209. 

**  See  Mallei  degli  Ainpnitheatri,  p.  126. 

-  Dio.  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1206  [4],  Uerodian.  1.  i.  p.  16(8],  Hist.  August,  p.  46  [vii.  4]. 

;Tbe  would-be  aasatsin  was  Claudius  Pompeianus  Quintianns,  Luc  ilia’s  stepson.] 
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distinction  of  every  kind  soon  became  criminal.  The  possession 
of  wealth  stimulated  the  diligence  of  the  informers ;  rigid  virtue 
implied  a  tacit  censure  of  the  irregularities  of  Commodus ;  im¬ 
portant  services  implied  a  dangerous  superiority  of  merit,  and 
the  friendship  of  the  father  always  insured  the  aversion  of  the 
son.  Suspicion  was  equivalent  to  proof ;  trial  to  condemnation. 
The  execution  of  a  considerable  senator  was  attended  with  the 
death  of  all  who  might  lament  or  revenge  his  fate ;  and  when 
Commodus  had  once  tasted  human  blood,  he  became  incapable 
of  pity  or  remorse. 

Of  these  innocent  victims  of  tyranny,  none  died  more  la¬ 
mented  than  the  two  brothers  of  the  Quintilian  family,  Maximus 
and  Condianus,  whose  fraternal  love  has  saved  their  names  from 
oblivion,  and  endeared  their  memory  to  posterity.  Their  studies 
and  their  occupations,  their  pursuits  and  their  pleasures,  were 
still  the  same.  In  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  estate,  they  never 
admitted  the  idea  of  a  separate  interest :  some  fragments  are 
now  extant  of  a  treatise 17  which  they  composed  in  common ;  and 
in  every  action  of  life  it  was  observed  that  their  two  bodies  were 
animated  by  one  soul.  The  Antonines,  who  valued  their  virtues 
and  delighted  in  their  union,  raised  them,  in  the  same  year,  to 
the  consulship ;  and  Marcus  afterwards  intrusted  to  their  joint 
care  the  civil  administration  of  Greece,  and  a  great  military 
command,  in  which  they  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Germans.  The  kind  cruelty  of  Commodus  united  them  in 
death.18 

The  tyrant’s  rage,  after  having  shed  the  noblest  blood  of  the 
senate,  at  length  recoiled  on  the  principal  instrument  of  his 
cruelty.  Whilst  Commodus  was  immersed  in  blood  and  luxury, 
he  devolved  the  detail  of  the  public  business  on  Perennis;  a 
servile  and  ambitious  minister,  who  had  obtained  his  post  by 
the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  but  who  possessed  a  considerable 
share  of  vigour  and  ability.  By  acts  of  extortion,  and  the  for¬ 
feited  estates  of  the  nobles  sacrificed  to  his  avarice,  he  had 
accumulated  an  immense  treasure.  The  Praetorian  guards  were 
under  his  immediate  command ;  and  bis  son,  who  already  dis¬ 
covered  a  military  genius,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Illyrian 

17  [On  agriculture.] 

18  In  a  note  upon  the  Augustan  History,  Casaubon  has  collected  a  number 
of  particulars  concerning  these  celebrated  brothers.  See  p.  94  of  his  learned 
commentary. 
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legions.  Perennis  aspired  to  the  empire ;  or  what,  ^in  the  eyes 
of  Commodns,  amounted  to  the  same  crime,  he  was  capable  of 
aspiring  to  it,  had  he  not  been  prevented,  surprised,  and  put  to 
death.  The  fall  of  a  minister  is  a  very  trifling  incident  in  a.d.  iss 
the  general  history  of  the  empire ;  but  it  was  hastened  Tuy  an  ^ 
extraordinary  circumstance,  which  proved  how  much  the  nerves 
of  discipline  were  already  relaxed.  The  legions  of  Britain,  dis¬ 
contented  with  the  administration  of  Perennis,  formed  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  fifteen  hundred  select  men,  with  instructions  to  march 
to  Borne,  and  lay  their  complaints  before  the  emperor.  These 
military  petitioners,  by  their  own  determined  behaviour,  by  in¬ 
flaming  the  divisions  of  the  guards,  by  exaggerating  the  strength 
of  the  British  army,  and  by  alarming  the  fears  of  Commodus, 
exacted  and  obtained  the  minister’s  death,  as  the  only  redress 
of  their  grievances.1*  This  presumption  of  a  distant  army,  and 
their  discovery  of  the  weakness  of  government,  was  a  sure  pre¬ 
sage  of  the  most  dreadful  convulsions. 

The  negligence  of  the  public  administration  was  betrayed  s«Teit  of 
soon  afterwards  by  a  new  disorder,  which  arose  from  the 
smallest  beginnings.  A  spirit  of  desertion  began  to  prevail 
among  the  troops,  and  the  deserters,  instead  of  seeking  their 
safety  in  flight  or  concealment,  infested  the  highways. 
Maternus,  a  private  soldier,  of  a  daring  boldness  above  his 
station,  collected  these  bands  of  robbers  into  a  little  army,  set 
open  the  prisons,  invited  the  slaves  to  assert  their  freedom,  and 
plundered  with  impunity  the  rich  and  defenceless  cities  of  Gaul 
and  Spain.  The  governors  of  the  provinces,  who  had  long  been 
the  spectators,  and  perhaps  the  partners,  of  his  depredations, 
were,  at  length,  roused  from  their  supine  indolence  by  the 
threatening  commands  of  the  emperor.  Maternus  found  that 
be  was  encompassed,  and  foresaw  that  he  must  be  overpowered. 

A  great  effort  of  despair  was  his  last  resource.  He  ordered  his 
followers  to  disperse,  to  pass  the  Alps  in  small  parties  and 
various  disguises,  and  to  assemble  at  Borne  during  the 

**Dio.  !.  lxxii.  p.  1210  [9].  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  22  [9].  HUt.  August,  p.  48 
frtL  6.  1-6).  Dion  gives  a  much  leas  odious  character  of  Perennis  than  the  other 
historian*.  His  moderation  is  almost  a  pledge  of  hiB  veracity.  [The  policy  of 
Perennis,  which  caused  his  fall,  aimed  at  ousting  the  senators  from  military 
appointment*  and  substituting  men  of  the  Equestrian  order.  Tho  intervention 
the  Britannic  legions  rests  on  Dion.  Date  186,  cp.  A.  Htcin,  in  Hermes,  86, 
p.  698  *9?.,  where  it  is  shown,  by  means  of  an  inscription  and  a  papyrus,  that 
Lesfesi  Rufus  suooeeded  Ptrennis  in  that  year.] 
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licentious  tumult  of  the  festival  of  Cybele.20  To  murder 
Commodus,  and  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne,  was  the  ambition 
of  no  vulgar  robber.  His  measures  were  so  ably  concerted 
that  his  concealed  troops  already  filled  the  streets  of  Borne. 
The  envy  of  an  accomplice  discovered  and  ruined  this  singular 
enterprise  in  the  moment  when  it  waB  ripe  for  execution.21 

Suspicious  princes  often  promote  the  last  of  mankind,  from 
a  vain  persuasion  that  those  who  have  no  dependence  except 
on  their  favour  will  have  no  attachment  except  to  the  person 
of  their  benefactor.  Oleander,  the  successor  of  Perennis,  was 
a  Phrygian  by  birth;  of  a  nation,  over  whose  stubborn  but 
servile  temper  blows  only  could  prevail.32  He  had  been  sent 
from  his  native  country  to  Borne,  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave. 
As  a  slave  he  entered  the  imperial  palace,  rendered  himself 
useful  to  his  master’s  passions,  and  rapidly  ascended  to  the 
most  exalted  station  which  a  subject  could  enjoy.  His  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  mind  of  Commodus  was  much  greater  than  that 
His  avarice  of  his  predecessor;  for  Oleander  was  devoid  of  any  ability  or 

ftud  CTDfilty  4  '  v  v 

virtue  which  could  inspire  the  emperor  with  envy  or  distrust. 
Avarice  was  the  reigning  passion  of  his  soul,  and  the  great 
principle  of  his  administration.  The  rank  of  consul,  of  patri¬ 
cian,  of  senator,  was  exposed  to  public  sale ;  and  it  would  have 
been  considered  as  disaffection  if  any  one  had  refused  to  pur¬ 
chase  these  empty  and  disgraceful  honours  with  the  greatest 
part  of  his  fortune.38  In  the  lucrative  provincial  employments 
the  minister  shared  with  the  governor  the  spoils  of  the  people. 
The  execution  of  the  laws  was  venal  and  arbitrary.  A  wealthy 
criminal  might  obtain  not  only  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  by 
which  he  was  justly  condemned;  but  might  likewise  inflict 
whatever  punishment  he  pleased  on  the  accuser,  the  witnesses, 
and  the  judge. 

By  these  means  Oleander,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  had 

20  During  the  second  Punic  war  the  Romans  imported  from  Asia  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Her  festival,  the  MegaUsia,  began  on  the  fourth 
of  April,  and  lasted  six  days.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  mad  processions,  the 
theatres  with  spectators,  and  the  public  tables  with  unbidden  guests.  Order  and 
police  were  suspended,  and  pleasure  was  the  only  serious  business  of  the  oity. 
See  Ovid  de  Fastis,  1.  iv.  189,  &o. 

21  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  23,  28  [10]. 

22  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c.  27. 

23  One  of  these  dear-bought  promotions  occasioned  a  current  bon  mot,  that 
Julius  Solon  was  banished  into  tbe  senate.  [In  one  year  there  were  no  less  than 
twenty-five  consuls.] 
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accumulated  more  wealth  than  had  ever  yet  been  possessed  by 
any  freedman.24  Commodns  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
magnificent  presents  which  the  artful  courtier  laid  at  his  feet 
in  the  most  seasonable  moments.  To  divert  the  public  envy, 
Cleander,  under  the  emperor’s  name,  erected  baths,  porticos, 
and  places  of  exercise,  for  the  use  of  the  people.25  He  flattered 
himself  that  the  Romans,  dazzled  and  amused  by  this  apparent 
liberality,  would  be  less  affected  by  the  bloody  scenes  which 
were  daily  exhibited;  that  they  would  forget  the  death  of 
Byrrhus,  a  senator  to  whose  superior  merit  the  late  emperor 
had  granted  one  of  his  daughters ;  and  that  they  would  forgive 
the  execution  of  Arrius  Antoninus,  the  last  representative  of 
the  name  and  virtues  of  the  Antonines.  The  former,  with 
more  integrity  than  prudence,  had  attempted  to  disclose  to  his 
brother-in-law  the  true  character  of  Cleander.  An  equitable 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  latter,  when  proconsul  of  Asia, 
against  a  worthless  creature  of  the  favourite,  proved  fatal  to 
him.15  After  the  fall  of  Perennis  the  terrors  of  Commodus 
had,  for  a  short  time,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  return  to 
virtue.  He  repealed  the  most  odious  of  his  acts,  loaded  his 
memory  with  the  public  execration,  and  ascribed  to  the  per¬ 
nicious  counsels  of  that  wicked  minister  all  the  errors  of  his 
inexperienced  youth.  But  his  repentance  lasted  only  thirty 
days;  and,  under  Oleander’s  tyranny,  the  administration  of 
Perennis  was  often  regretted. 

Pestilence  and  famine  contributed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  bmiuod  : 
the  calamities  of  Rome.27  The  first  could  only  be  imputed  to  ofciModer. 
the  just  indignation  of  the  gods;  but  a  monopoly  of  com,  sup- 
ported  by  the  riches  and  power  of  the  minister,  was  considered 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  second.  The  popular  discontent, 
after  it  had  long  circulated  in  whispers,  broke  out  in  the 
assembled  circus.  The  people  quitted  their  favourite  amuse¬ 
ments  for  the  more  delicious  pleasure  of  revenge,  rushed  in 

■  Dion  (L  Ixxli.  p.  1213  [12])  observes  that  no  freodman  had  possessed  riches 
•qua]  to  those  of  Cleander.  The  fortune  of  Pallas  amounted,  howovor,  to  up¬ 
ward*  of  fivo  and  twenty  hundred  thousand  pounds— ter  miUits. 

M  Dion,  1.  Ixxli.  p.  1213  [12].  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  29  [12].  Hist.  August,  p.  52 
fvih  17].  Thc«e  bath*  wore  situated  near  the  Porta  Capcna.  Soo  Narnini,  Roma 
Antic?  p.  79. 

■  Hist.  August,  p.  48. 

9  Herodian,  1.  1.  p.  28  [12].  Dion,  1.  tail.  p.  1215  [14].  The  latter  says 
that  two  thousand  persons  died  every  day  at  Rome,  during  a  considerable  length 
of  tins  a.  [The  pestilence  was  probably  a  new  outbreak  of  the  same  plague  which 
had  ramged  the  Empire  under  Marcus.] 
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crowds  towards  a  palace  in  the  suburbs,  one  of  the 
emperor’s  retirements,  and  demanded,  with  angry  clamours, 
the  head  of  the  public  enemy.  Oleander*  who  commanded  the 
Praetorian  guards,18  ordered  a  body  of  cavalry  to  sally  Torth  and 
disperse  the  seditious  multitude.  The  multitude  fled  with  pre¬ 
cipitation  towards  the  city ;  several  were  slain,  and  many  more 
were  trampled  to  death;  but,  when  the  cavalry  entered  the 
streets,  their  pursuit  was  checked  by  a  shower  of  stones  and 
darts  from  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  houses.  The  foot 
guards,10  who  had  been  long  jealous  of  the  prerogatives  and 
insolence  of  the  PrsBtorian  cavalry,  embraced  the  party  of  the 
people.  The  tumult  became  a  regular  engagement,  and 
threatened  a  general  massacre.  The  Praetorians  at  length  gave 
way,  oppressed  with  numbers ;  and  the  tide  of  popular  fury  re¬ 
turned  with  redoubled  violence  against  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
where  Commodus  lay  dissolved  in  luxury,  and  alone  unconscious 
of  the  civil  war.  It  was  death  to  approach  his  person  with 
the  unwelcome  news.  He  would  have  perished  in  this  supine 
security  had  not  two  women,  his  eldest  sister  Fadilla,  and 
Marcia,  the  most  favoured  of  his  concubines,  ventured  to  break 
into  his  presence.  Bathed  in  tears,  and  with  dishevelled  hair, 
they  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and,  with  all  the  pressing 
eloquence  of  fear,  discovered  to  the  affrighted  emperor  the  crimes 
of  the  minister,  the  rage  of  the  people,  and  the  impending  ruin 
which  in  a  few  minutes  would  burst  over  his  palace  and  person. 
Commodus  started  from  his  dream  of  pleasure,  and  commanded 
that  the  head  of  Oleander  should  be  thrown  out  to  the  people. 
The  desired  spectacle  instantly  appeased  the  tumult;  and  the 
son  of  Marcus  might  even  yet  have  regained  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  his  subjects.80 

*Tuncque  primum  tres  praefeoti  pratorio  fuere:  inter  quos  libertinus. 
From  some  remains  of  modesty.  Oleander  declined  the  title,  whilst  he  assumed 
the  powers,  of  Praetorian  Praefeot.  As  the  other  freedmen  were  styled,  from  their 
several  departments,  a  rationibus ,  ab  epistolis ;  Oleander  called  himself  apugion •, 
as  intrustod  with  the  defence  of  his  master’s  person.  Salmasius  and  Cas&ubon 
seem  to  have  talked  very  idly  upon  this  passage.  [The  pugio ,  poniard,  was  a 
symbol  of  the  imperial  power,  and  was  committed  to  the  praetorian  prefect  (Aur. 
Viet.,  De  C8esaribu8, 13,  9).] 

79  Oi  ttjs  WA€cdj  i rt(o\  (TTpan&rat .  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  31  [12].  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  means  the  Pratorian  infantry  or  the  conortes  urban®,  a  body  of 
six  thousand  men,  but  whose  rank  and  discipline  were  not  equal  to  their  numbers. 
Neither  Tillemont  nor  Wotton  choose  to  deoide  this  question.  [Doubtless  the 
cohortes  urbana.] 

80  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1215  [131.  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  32  [13].  Hist.  August . 
p.  48  [vii.  7]. 
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But  every  sentiment  of  virtue  and  humanity  was  extinct  in  Diuoiute 
the  mind  of  Commodus.  Whilst  he  thus  abandoned  the  reins  Sf'cSm*" 
of  empire  to  these  unworthy  favourites,  he  valued  nothing  in™  “ 
sovereign  power  except  the  unbounded  licence  of  indulging  his 
sensual  appetites.  His  hours  were  spent  in  a  seraglio  of  three 
hundred  beautiful  women  and  as  many  boys,  of  every  rank  and 
of  every  province ;  and,  wherever  the  arts  of  seduction  proved 
ineffectual,  the  brutal  lover  had  recourse  to  violence.  The 
ancient  historians*1  have  expatiated  on  these  abandoned  scenes 
of  prostitution,  which  Bcorned  every  restraint  of  nature  or 
modesty;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  translate  their  too 
faithful  descriptions  into  the  decency  of  modern  language.  The  hi»  ignor- 
intervals  of  lust  were  filled  up  with  the  basest  amusements,  tow  aporu 
The  influence  of  a  polite  age  and  the  labour  of  an  attentive 
education  had  never  been  able  to  infuse  into  his  rude  and  brutish 
mind  the  least  tincture  of  learning;  and  he  was  the  first  of  the 
Roman  emperors  totally  devoid  of  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
understanding.  Nero  himself  excelled,  or  affected  to  excel,  in 
the  elegant  arts  of  music  and  poetry;  nor  should  we  despise 
his  pursuits,  had  he  not  converted  the  pleasing  relaxation  of  a 
leisure  hour  into  the  serious  business  and  ambition  of  his  life. 

But  Commodus,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  discovered  an  aversion 
to  whatever  was  rational  or  liberal,  and  a  fond  attachment  to 
the  amusements  of  the  populace, — the  sports  of  the  circus  and 
amphitheatre,  the  combats  of  gladiators,  and  the  hunting  of 
wild  beasts.  The  masters  in  every  branch  of  learning,  whom 
Marcus  provided  for  his  son,  were  heard  with  inattention  and 
disgust ;  whilst  the  Moors  and  Parthians,  who  taught  him  to 
dart  the  javelin  and  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  found  a  disciple 
who  delighted  in  his  application,  and  soon  equalled  the  most 
skilful  of  his  instructors  in  the  steadiness  of  the  eye  and  the 
dexterity  of  the  hand. 

The  servile  crowd,  whose  fortune  depended  on  their  master's  Hunting  of 

w  *  Wild 

vices,  applauded  these  ignoble  pursuits.  The  perfidious  voice 
of  flattery  reminded  him  that,  by  exploits  of  the  same  nature, 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Nemean  lion,  aud  the  slaughter  of  the 
wild  boar  of  Erymanthus,  the  Grecian  Hercules  had  acquired 

a  Soronbo#  iuia  oonstupr&tis.  Ipsas  concubinai  bum  sub  oculls  suis  stuprari 
jab* bat.  Nec  imsentium  in  ss  jurcnum  earebat  IntamU,  omni  parte  corporis 
atqot  ore  in  sezum  utrumque  pollutus.  Hist.  August,  p.  47  [vii.  6]. 
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a  place  among  the  gods,  and  an  immortal  memory  among 
men.  They  only  forgot  to  observe  that,  in  the  first  ages  of 
society,  when  the  fiercer  animals  often  dispute  with  man  the 
possession  of  an  unsettled  country,  a  successful  war  against 
those  savages  is  one  of  the  most  innocent  and  beneficial  labours 
of  heroism.  In  the  civilized  state  of  the  Boman  empire  the 
wild  beasts  had  long  since  retired  from  the  face  of  man  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  populous  cities.  To  surprise  them  in 
their  solitary  haunts,  and  to  transport  them  to  Borne,  that 
they  might  be  slain  in  pomp  by  the  hand  of  an  emperor,  was 
an  enterprise  equally  ridiculous  for  the  prince  and  oppressive 
for  the  people.82  Ignorant  of  these  distinctions,  Commodus 
eagerly  embraced  the  glorious  resemblance,  and  styled  himself 
(as  we  still  read  on  his  medals) 88  the  Roman  Hercules.  The 
club  and  the  lion’s  hide  were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  throne 
amongst  the  ensigns  of  sovereignty ;  and  statues  were  erected, 
in  which  Commodus  was  represented  in  the  character  and  with 
the  attributes  of  the  god  whose  valour  and  dexterity  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  emulate  in  the  daily  course  of  his  ferocious 
amusements.84 

Comrao-  Elated  with  these  praises,  which  gradually  extinguished 
plays  his  the  innate  sense  of  shame,  Commodus  resolved  to  exhibit, 
ampb“-  0  before  the  eyes  of  the  Boman  people,  those  exercises,  which 
jig  tjjgQ  ]je  had  decently  confined  within  the  walls-  of  his 
palace  and  to  the  presence  of  a  few  favourites.  On  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  the  various  motives  of  flattery,  fear,  and  curiosity 
attracted  to  the  amphitheatre  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
spectators ;  and  some  degree  of  applause  was  deservedly 
bestowed  on  the  uncommon  skill  of  the  Imperial  performer. 
Whether  he  aimed  at  the  head  or  heart  of  the  animal,  the 
wound  was  alike  certain  and  mortal.  With  arrows,  whose 
point  was  shaped  into  the  form  of  a  crescent,  Commodus 
often  intercepted  the  rapid  career,  and  cut  asunder  the  long 

wThe  African  lions,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  infested  the  open  villages  and 
cultivated  country ;  and  they  infested  them  with  impunity.  The  royal  beast  was 
reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  the  emperor  and  the  capital ;  and  the  unfortunate 
peasant,  who  killed  one  of  them,  though  in  his  own  defence,  incurred  a  very  heavy 
penalty.  This  extraordinary  game  law  was  mitigated  by  Honorius,  and  finally 
repealed  by  Justinian.  Codex  Theodos.  tom.  v.  p.  92,  et  Comment.  Gothofred. 

33  Spanheim  de  Numismat.  Dissertat.  xii.  tom.  ii.  499.  [Here.  Comm .,  and 
on  Alexandrine  coins  'Pa/uuor  'H  pa*  Ac  a.] 

34  Dion,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1216  [15].  Hist.  August,  p.  49  [vii.  8]. 
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bony  neck,  of  the  ostrich.36  A  panther  was  let  loose ;  and  the 
archer  waited  till  he  had  leaped  upon  a  trembling  malefactor. 

In  the  same  instant  the  shaft  flew,  the  beast  dropped  dead, 
and  the  man  remained  unhurt.  The  dens  of  the  amphitheatre 
disgorged  at  once  a  hundred  lions;  a  hundred  darts  from  the 
unerring  hand  of  Commodus  laid  them  dead  as  they  ran  raging 
round  the  Arena.  Neither  the  huge  bulk  of  the  elephant  nor 
the  scaly  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  could  defend  them  from  his 
stroke.  ^Ethiopia  and  India  yielded  their  most  extraordinary 
productions;  and  several  animals  were  slain  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  which  had  been  seen  only  in  the  representations  of  art, 
or  perhaps  of  fancy.36  In  all  these  exhibitions,  the  surest  pre¬ 
cautions  were  used  to  protect  the  person  of  the  Roman  Hercules 
from  the  desperate  spring  of  any  savage  who  might  possibly 
disregard  the  dignity  of  the  emperor  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
god.37 

But  the  meanest  of  the  populace  were  affected  with  shame  acu  ».  . 
and  indignation,  when  they  beheld  their  sovereign  enter  the  gl*dl*tor 
lists  as  a  gladiator,  and  glory  in  a  profession  which  the  laws 
and  manners  of  the  Romans  had  branded  with  the  justest  note 
of  infamy.36  He  chose  the  habit  and  arms  of  the  Secutor, 
whose  combat  with  the  Retiariua  formed  one  of  the  most 
lively  scenes  in  the  bloody  sports  of  the  amphitheatre.  The 
Secutor  was  armed  with  an  helmet,  sword,  and  buckler;  his 
naked  antagonist  had  only  a  large  net  and  a  trident ;  with  the 
one  he  endeavoured  to  entangle,  with  the  other  to  dispatch, 
his  enemy.  If  he  missed  the  first  throw  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Secutor  till  he  had  prepared  his  net 
for  a  second  cast.3*  The  emperor  fought  in  this  character 

*  The  ostrich**  neck  is  three  foet  long,  and  composed  of  seventeen  vertebrae. 

See  Boffon,  Hist.  Naturelle. 

*  Commodus  killed  a  Camelopardalis  or  giraffe  (Dion,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1211  [10]), 
the  tallest,  the  most  gontle,  and  the  most  useless  of  the  large  quadrupeds.  This 
singular  animal,  a  native  only  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  has  not  been  seen  in 
Eorope  since  the  revival  of  lotters,  and  though  M.de  Buffon  (Hist.  Naturelle,  tom. 
xtii)  has  endeavoured  to  describe,  he  has  not  ventured  to  delineate,  the  giraffe. 

9  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  37  [10].  Hist.  August,  p.  60  [vii.  11]. 

*Tho  virtuous,  and  even  the  wise,  princes  forbade  the  sen  atom  and  knights 
to  embrace  this  scandalous  profession,  under  pain  of  infamy,  or  what  was  more 
dreaded  by  thote  profligate  wretches,  of  exile.  The  tyrants  allured  them  to  dis¬ 
honour  by  threats  and  rewards.  Nero  once  produced,  in  the  arena,  forty 
senators  and  sixty  knights.  Bee  Lipsius,  Saturnalia,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  He  has  happily 
corrected  a  passage  of  Suetonius,  in  Nerone,  c.  12. 

*  Lipsius,  1.  ii.  c.  7,  8.  Juvenal  in  the  eighth  satire  gives  a  picturesque  de¬ 
scription  of  this  combat. 
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seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  several  times.  These  glorious 
achievements  were  carefully  recorded  in  the  pnblic  acts  of  the 
empire ;  and,  that  he  might  omit  no  circumstance  of  infamy, 
he  received  from  the  common  fund  of  gladiators  a  stipend  so 
exorbitant  that  it  became  a  new  and  most  ignominious  tax  upon 
the  Boman  people.40  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  in  these 
engagements  the  master  of  the  world  was  always  successful: 
in  the  amphitheatre  his  victories  were  not  often  sanguinary; 
but  when  he  exercised  his  skill  in  the  school  of  gladiators,  or 
his  own  palace,  his  wretched  antagonists  were  frequently 
honoured  with  a  mortal  wound  from  the  hand  of  Commodus, 
and  obliged  to  seal  their  flattery  with  their  blood.41  He  now 
His  infamy  disdained  the  appellation  of  Hercules.  The  name  of  Paulus,  a 
tawoe  celebrated  Secutor,  was  the  only  one  which  delighted  his  ear. 
It  was  inscribed  on  his  colossal  statues,  and  repeated  in  the 
redoubled  acclamations 42  of  the  mournful  and  applauding 
senate.43  Claudius  Pompeianus,  the  virtuous  husband  of 
Lucilla,  was  the  only  senator  who  asserted  the  honour  of  his 
rank.  As  a  father  he  permitted  his  sons  to  consult  their  safety 
by  attending  the  amphitheatre.  As  a  Boman  he  declared  that 
his  own  life  was  in  the  emperor’s  hands,  but  that  he  would 
never  behold  the  son  of  Marcus  prostituting  his  person  and 
dignity.  Notwithstanding  his  manly  resolution,  Pompeianus 
escaped  the  resentment  of  the  tyrant,  and,  with  his  honour, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  preserve  his  life.44 

Commodus  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  vice  and 
infamy.  Amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  flattering  court,  he 
was  unable  to  disguise  from  himself  that  he  had  deserved  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  every  man  of  sense  and  virtue  in  his 
empire.  His  ferocious  spirit  was  irritated  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  that  hatred,  by  the  envy  of  every  kind  of  merit,  by 

"Hist.  August,  p.  50  [vii.  11],  Dion,  1.  Irrii.  p.  1820  [19].  He  received,  for 
each  time,  decies ,  about  £8000  pounds  sterling. 

41  Victor  tells  us  that  Commodus  only  allowed  his  antagonists  a  leaden 
weapon,  dreading  most  probably  the  consequences  of  their  despair.  [Caesar.,  4.] 

49  They  were  obliged  to  repeat  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  times,  Paulus,  first 
of  the  Secutor s,  See. 

48  Dion,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1221  [20].  He  speaks  of  his  own  baseness  and  danger. 

44  He  mixed  however  some  prudence  with  his  courage,  and  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  in  a  country  retirement;  alleging  his  advanced  age,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  eyes.  “  I  never  saw  him  in  the  senate,”  says  Dion,  “  eroept 
during  the  Bhort  reign  of  Pertinax.”  All  his  infirmities  had  suddenly  left  him, 
and  they  returned  as  suddenly  upon  the  murder  of  that  excellent  prince.  Dion, 
1.  lxxiii.  p.  1227  [8]. 
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the  just  apprehension  of  danger,  and  by  the  habit  of  slaughter 
which  he  contracted  in  his  daily  amusements.  History  has  Conspiracy 
preserved  a  long  list  of  consular  senators  sacrificed  to  his  domestics 
wanton  suspicion,  which  sought  out,  with  peculiar  anxiety, 
those  unfortunate  persons  connected,  however  remotely,  with 
the  family  of  the  Antonines,  without  sparing  even  the  ministers 
of  his  crimes  or  pleasures.46  His  cruelty  proved  at  last  fatal 
to  himself.  He  had  shed  with  impunity  the  noblest  blood  of 
Borne :  be  perished  as  soon  as  he  was  dreaded  by  his  own 
domestics.  Marcia,  his  favourite  concubine,  Eclectua,  his 
chamberlain,  and  Lffitus,  his  Praetorian  protect,  alarmed  by 
the  fate  of  their  companions  and  predecessors,  resolved  to 
prevent  the  destruction  which  every  hour  hung  over  their 
heads,  either  from  the  mad  caprice  of  the  tyrant,  or  the 
sudden  indignation  of  the  people.  Marcia  seized  the  occasion 
of  presenting  a  draught  of  wine  to  her  lover,  after  he  had 
fatigued  himself  with  hunting  some  wild  beasts.  Commodus  Death  of 
retired  to  sleep ;  but,  whilst  he  was  labouring  with  the  effects  du°.T£ 
of  poison  and  drunkenness,  a  robust  youth,  by  profession  a  Dumber 
wrestler,  entered  his  chamber,  and  strangled  him  without 
resistance.  The  body  was  secretly  conveyed  out  of  the  palace, 
before  the  least  suspicion  was  entertained  in  the  city,  or  even 
in  the  court,  of  the  emperor’s  death.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
the  son  of  Marcus,  and  so  easy  was  it  to  destroy  a  hated 
tyrant,  who,  by  the  artificial  powers  of  government,  had  op¬ 
pressed,  during  thirteen  years,  so  many  millions  of  subjects, 
every  one  of  whom  was  equal  to  their  master  in  personal 
strength  and  personal  abilities.44 

The  measures  of  the  conspirators  were  conducted  with  the  otmiM  of 
deliberate  coolness  and  celerity  which  the  greatness  of  the  for  «m*x 
occasion  required.  They  resolved  instantly  to  fill  the  vacant  P*ror 
throne  with  an  emperor  whose  character  would  justify  and 
maintain  the  action  that  had  been  committed.  They  fixed  on 

“The  prefect*  were  changed  almost  hourly  or  daily;  and  the  caprice  of 
Commodcis  was  often  fatal  to  his  most  favoured  chamberlains.  Hist.  August.  46, 

61  [vii.  14  and  15). 

*  Dion,  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1222  T22).  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  43.  Hist.  August,  p.  52  [vii. 

17).  [The  situation  on  the  death  of  Commodus  has  been  well  compared  with  the 
situation  on  the  death  of  Nero.  The  general  joy  at  deliverance  from  tyranny, 
the  measures  taken  by  the  senate  in  branding  the  memory  of  the  falleu  tyrant, 
were  alike;  and  Pertinax,  the  successor  of  Commodus,  closely  resembled  Oalba, 
the  successor  of  Nero,  in  age,  respectability,  good  intentions,  and  unfitness  for 
the  imperial  power  (Schiller,  i.  668).] 
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Pertinax,  prefect  of  the  city,  an  ancient  senator  of  consular 
rank,  -whose  conspicuous  merit  had  broke  through  the  obscurity 
of  his  birth,  and  raised  him  to  the  first  honours  of  the  state. 
He  had  successively  governed  most  of  the  provinces  of  the 
empire;  and  in  all  his  great  employments,  military  as  well 
as  civil,  he  had  uniformly  distinguished  himself,  by  the  firm¬ 
ness,  the  prudence,  and  the  integrity  of  his  conduct.47  He 
now  remained  almost  alone  of  the  friends  and  ministers  of 
Marcus;  and,  when,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  he  was 
awakened  with  the  news  that  the  chamberlain  and  the  prefect 
were  at  his  door,  he  received  them  with  intrepid  resignation, 
and  desired  they  would  execute  their  master’s  orders.  Instead 
of  death,  they  offered  him  the  throne  of  the  Roman  world. 
During  some  moments  he  distrusted  their  intentions  and 
assurances.  Convinced  at  length  of  the  death  of  Commodus, 
he  accepted  the  purple  with  a  sincere  reluctance,  the  natural 
effect  of  his  knowledge  both  of  the  duties  and  of  the  dangers 
of  the  supreme  rank.48 

He  u  Lffitus  conducted  without  delay  his  new  emperor  to  the 

Jedsedby  camp  of  the  Pretorians,  diffusing  at  the  same  time  through 

ian  Sards' the  city  a  seasonable  report  that  Commodus  died  suddenly  of 
an  apoplexy ;  and  that  the  virtuous  Pertinax  had  already  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  The  guards  were  rather  surprised  than 

47  Pertinax  was  a  native  of  Alba  Pompeia,  in  Piedmont,  and  son  of  a  timber 

merchant.  The  order  of  his  employments  (it  is  marked  by  Capitolinus)  well  de¬ 
serves  to  be  set  down  as  expressive  of  the  form  of  government  and  manners  of 
the  age.  1.  He  was  a  centurion.  2.  Praefect  of  a  cohort  in  Syria,  in  the  Par¬ 
thian  war,  and  in  Britain.  8.  He  obtained  an  Ala ,  or  squadron  of  horse,  in 
Meesia.  4.  He  was  commissary  of  provisions  on  the  .dSmilian  way.  [This  refers 
to  the  distribution  of  alimentary  state  charity.  Alimentary  institutions  had 
been  founded  by  Nerva  and  Trajan.  See  Desjardins,  De  tabulis  alimentariia, 
1854  ;  Hirschfeld,  Romische  Verwaltungsgeschichte,  113  sqq.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  record  for  these  institutions  is  the  inscription  of  Veleia  (in  Cispadane  Gaul), 
0. 1.  L.  xi.  1147 ;  see  also  0.  I.  L.  ix.  1465.]  6.  He  commanded  the  fleet  upon 
the  Rhine.  6.  Ho  was  procurator  of  Dacia,  with  a  salary  of  about  1600Z.  a  year. 
7.  He  commanded  the  Veterans  of  a  legion.  8.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  senator. 
9.  Of  praetor.  10.  With  the  command  of  the  first  legion  in  Rhaetia  and  Norioum. 
11.  He  was  consul  about  the  year  175.  12.  He  attended  M&ronB  into  the  east. 

18.  He  commanded  an  army  on  the  Danube.  14.  He  was  consular  legate  of 
Maesia.  15.  Of  Dacia.  16.  Of  Syria.  17.  Of  Britain.  18.  He  had  the  care  of 
the  public  provisions  [rather,  the  administration  of  the  alimenia]  at  Rome.  19. 
He  was  proconsul  of  Africa.  20.  Prsefect  of  the  city.  Herodian  (1.  i.  p.  48  [ii.  1]) 
does  justice  to  his  disinterested  spirit ;  but  Capitolinus,  who  collected  every  popu¬ 
lar  rumour,  charges  him  with  a  great  fortune  acquired  by  bribery  and  corruption. 
[He  is  a  favourite  with  the  historian  Dion  Cassius.  His  full  name  was  P.  Helvius 
Pertinax,  and  he  was  born  in  126  a.d.] 

48  Julian,  in  the  Caesars,  taxes  him  with  being  accessary  to  the  death  of 
Commodus. 
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pleased  with  the  suspicious  death  of  a  prince  whose  indulgence 
and  liberality  they  alone  had  experienced;  but  the  emergency 
of  the  occasion,  the  authority  of  their  prefect,  the  reputation 
of  Pertinax,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people,  obliged  them  to 
stifle  their  secret  discontents,  to  accept  the  donative  promised 
by  the  new  emperor,  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and,  with 
joyful  acclamations  and  laurels  in  their  hands,  to  conduct  him 
to  the  senate-house,  that  the  military  consent  might  be  ratified 
by  the  civil  authority. 

This  important  night  was  now  far  spent;  with  the  dawn  and  by  u» 
of  day,  and  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  the  senators  in.  i«* 
expected  a  summons  to  attend  an  ignominious  ceremony.  In 
spite  of  all  remonstrances,  even  of  those  of  his  creatures  who 
yet  preserved  any  regard  for  prudence  or  decency,  Commodus 
had  resolved  to  pass  the  night  in  the  gladiators’  school,  and  from 
thence  to  take  possession  of  the  consulship,  in  the  habit  and  with 
the  attendance  of  that  infamous  crew.  On  a  sudden,  before  the 
break  of  day,  the  senate  was  called  together  in  the  temple  of 
Concord,  to  meet  the  guards,  and  to  ratify  the  election  of  a 
new  emperor.  For  a  few  minutes  they  sat  in  silent  suspense, 
doubtful  of  their  unexpected  deliverance,  and  suspicious  of  the 
cruel  artifices  of  Commodus :  but,  when  at  length  they  were 
assured  that  the  tyrant  was  no  more,  they  resigned  themselves 
to  all  the  transports  of  joy  and  indignation.  Pertinax,  who 
modestly  represented  the  meanness  of  his  extraction,  and  pointed 
out  several  noble  senators  more  deserving  than  himself  of  the 
empire,  was  constrained  by  their  dutiful  violence  to  ascend  the 
throne,  and  received  all  the  titles  of  Imperial  power,  confirmed 
by  the  most  sincere  vows  of  fidelity.  The  memory  of  Com- The  mem 
modus  was  branded  with  eternal  infamy.  The  names  of  tyrant,  commo- 
of  gladiator,  of  public  enemy,  resounded  in  every  corner  of  the  cunxTio- 
house.  They  decreed  in  tumultuous4*  votes,  that  his  honours Uuiou* 
should  be  reversed,  his  titles  erased  from  the  public  monuments, 
his  statues  thrown  down,  his  body  dragged  with  a  hook  into  the 
•tripping-room  of  the  gladiators,  to  satiate  the  public  fury ;  and 
they  expressed  some  indignation  against  those  officious  servants 
who  had  already  presumed  to  screen  his  remains  from  the  justice 

•[By  this  epithet  Gibbon  alludes  to  the  rhythmical  acclamations  which  were 
the  asaer*  in  the  proceedings  of  the  senate.  In  the  adclamation**  gram*  recorded 
here  by  Lampridlus,  the  words  hottis  and  parncub  recur  as  a  sort  of  refrain.] 
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of  the  senate.  But  Pertinax  could  not  refuse  those  last  rites 
to  the  memory  of  Marcus  and  the  tears  of  his  first  protector 
Claudius  Pompeianus,  who  lamented  the  cruel  fate  of  his 
brother-in-law,  and  lamented  still  more  that  he  had  deserved  it.60 
Legal  juris-  These  effusions  of  impotent  rage  against  a  dead  emperor, 

the  Benate  whom  the  senate  had  flattered  when  alive  with  the  most  abject 
emperors  servility,  betrayed  a  just  but  ungenerous  spirit  of  revenge.  The 
legality  of  these  decrees  was,  however,  supported  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Imperial  constitution.  To  censure,  to  depose,  or 
to  punish  with  death,  the  first  magistrate  of  the  republic  who 
had  abused  his  delegated  trust,  was  the  ancient  and  undoubted 
prerogative  of  the  Roman  senate ; 61  but  that  feeble  assembly 
was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  inflicting  on  a  fallen  tyrant 
that  public  justice  from  which,  during  his  life  and  reign,  he  had 
been  shielded  by  the  strong  arm  of  military  despotism, 
virtues  of  Pertinax  found  a  nobler  way  of  condemning  his  predecessor’s 
us*  memory , — by  the  contrast  of  his  own  virtues  with  the  vices  of 
Commodus.  On  the  day  of  his  accession  he  resigned  over  to 
his  wife  and  son  his  whole  private  fortune ; 58  that  they  might 
have  no  pretence  to  solicit  favours  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
He  refused  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  former  with  the  title  of 
Augusta,  or  to  corrupt  the  inexperienced  youth  of  the  latter  by 
the  rank  of  Caesar.  Accurately  distinguishing  between  the 
duties  of  a  parent  and  those  of  a  sovereign,  he  educated  his  son 
with  a  severe  simplicity,  which,  while  it  gave  him  no  assured 
prospect  of  the  throne,  might  in  time  have  rendered  him  worthy 
of  it.  In  public  the  behaviour  of  Pertinax  was  grave  and  affable. 
He  lived  with  the  virtuous  part  of  the  senate 63  (and,  in  a  private 
station,  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  each 

50  Capitolinus  gives  us  the  particulars  of  these  tumultuary  votes,  which  were 
moved  by  one  senator,  and  repeated,  or  rather  oh&unted,  by  the  whole  body. 
Hist.  August,  p.  62  [vii.  18]. 

“  The  senate  condemned  Nero  to  be  put  to  death  more  majorum.  Suet  on. 
c.  49. 

63  [This  act  has  considerable  significance  in  the  history  of  the  exchequer  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Antoninus  Pius  had  already  aoted  In  the  same  way,  making 
over  his  private  property  to  his  daughter  Faustina.  The  principle  involved  was 
the  separation  of  the  Emperor’s  private  purse  from  thejfaciw,  or  public  money 
which  came  to  him  as  Emperor.  This  separation  was  systematically  carried  out 
by  Septimius  Severus.J 

63  [The  note  of  the  policy  of  Pertinax  was  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  which,  during  the  preceding  century,  had  been  gradually  beooming 
less  and  less.  He  assumed  the  title  princeps  senatus ,  and  things  looked  like 
a  return  to  the  system  of  Augustus.] 
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individual),  without  either  pride  or  jealousy ;  considered  them  as 
friends  and  companions,  with  whom  he  had  shared  the  dangers 
of  the  tyranny,  and  with  whom  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  security  of 
the  present  time.  He  very  frequently  invited  them  to  familiar 
entertainments,  the  frugality  of  which  was  ridiculed  by  those 
who  remembered  and  regretted  the  luxurious  prodigality  of 
Commodus." 

To  heal,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  wounds  inflicted  by  b«  «n- 
the  hand  of  tyranny,  was  the  pleasing,  but  melancholy,  task  of  SlSonnUM 
Pertinax.  The  innocent  victims  who  yet  survived  were  recalled 
from  exile,  released  from  prison,  and  restored  to  the  full  possession 
of  their  honours  and  fortunes.  The  unburied  bodies  of  murdered 
senators  (for  the  cruelty  of  Commodus  endeavoured  to  extend 
itself  beyond  death)  were  deposited  in  the  sepulchres  of  their 
ancestors;  their  memory  was  justified;  and  every  consolation 
was  bestowed  on  their  ruined  and  afflicted  families.  Among 
these  consolations,  one  of  the  most  grateful  was  the  punishment 
of  the  Delators,  the  common  enemies  of  their  master,  of  virtue, 
and  of  their  country.  Yet,  even  in  the  inquisition  of  these  legal 
assassins,  Pertinax  proceeded  with  a  steady  temper,  which  gave 
everything  to  justice,  and  nothing  to  popular  prejudice  and 
resentment. 

The  finances  of  the  state  demanded  the  most  vigilant  care  of  hi*  regni*- 
the  emperor.  Though  every  measure  of  injustice  and  extortion 
had  been  adopted  which  could  collect  the  property  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  into  the  coffers  of  the  prince,  the  rapaciousness  of  Com¬ 
modus  had  been  so  very  inadequate  to  his  extravagance  that, 
upon  his  death,  no  more  than  eight  thousand  pounds  were  found 
in  the  exhausted  treasury,"  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of 
government,  and  to  discharge  the  pressing  demand  of  a  liberal 
donative,  which  the  new  emperor  had  been  obliged  to  promise  to 
the  Pr®  tori  an  guards.  Yet,  under  these  distressed  circumstances, 

Pertinax  had  the  generous  firmness  to  remit  all  the  oppressive 
taxes  invented  by  Commodus,  and  to  cancel  all  the  unjust  claims 
of  the  treasury ;  declaring,  in  a  decree  of  the  senate,  “  that  he 

54  Dion  <L  luiii.  p.  129  [8])  •peaks  of  these  entertainments  as  a  senator  who 
had  sunped  with  the  emperor ;  Capitolinus  (Hist.  August,  p.  58  [viii.  12])  like  a 
slave  who  had  received  his  intelligence  from  one  of  the  scullions. 

*  Zkosi.  The  blameless  economy  of  Piss  left  his  successors  a  treasure  of 
•wise  j imUtts,  above  two  and  twenty  millions  sterling.  Diont  1.  lzxiii.  p. 

1291  [8). 
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was  better  satisfied  to  administer  a  poor  republic  with  innocence, 
than  to  acquire  riches  by  the  ways  of  tyranny  and  dishonour 
Economy  and  industry  he  considered  as  the  pure  and  genuine 
sources  of  wealth ;  and  from  them  he  soon  derived  a  copious 
supply  for  the  public  necessities.  The  expense  of  the  house¬ 
hold  was  immediately  reduced  to  one  half.  All  the  instruments 
of  luxury  Pertinax  exposed  to  public  auction, M  gold  and  silver 
plate,  chariots  of  a  singular  construction,  a  superfluous  wardrobe 
of  silk  and  embroidery,  and  a  great  number  of  beautiful  slaves 
of  both  sexes ;  excepting  only,  with  attentive  humanity,  those 
who  were  born  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  had  been  ravished 
from  the  arms  of  their  weeping  parents.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  obliged  the  worthless  favourites  of  the  tyrant  to  resign 
a  part  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  he  satisfied  the  just  creditors  of 
the  state,  and  unexpectedly  discharged  the  long  arrears  of  honest 
services.  He  removed  the  oppressive  restrictions  which  had  been 
laid  upon  commerce,  and  granted  all  the  uncultivated  lands  in 
Italy  and  the  provinces  to  those  who  would  improve  them ;  with 
an  exemption  from  tribute  during  the  term  of  ten  years.67 
und  popn-  Such  an  uniform  conduct  had  already  secured  to  Pertinax 
larity  the  noblest  reward  of  a  sovereign,  the  love  and  esteem  of  his 
people.  Those  who  remembered  the  virtues  of  Marcus  were 
happy  to  contemplate  in  their  new  emperor  the  features  of  that 
bright  original,  and  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  long 
enjoy  the  benign  influence  of  his  administration.  A  hasty  zeal 
to  reform  the  corrupted  state,  accompanied  with  less  prudence 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  years  and  experience 
of  Pertinax,  proved  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  His 
honest  indiscretion  united  against  him  the  servile  crowd,  who 
found  their  private  benefit  in  the  public  disorders,  and  who  pre¬ 
ferred  the  favour  of  a  tyrant  to  the  inexorable  equality  of  the 
laws.58 

Discontent  Amidst  the  general  joy  the  sullen  and  angry  countenance  of 
pintorumg  the  Praetorian  guards  betrayed  their  inward  dissatisfaction. 

86  Besides  the  design  of  converting  these  useless  ornaments  into  money,  Dion 
(1.  lxxiii.  p.  1229  [5])  assigns  two  secret  motives  of  Pertinax.  He  wished  to  expose 
the  vices  of  Commodus,  and  to  discover  by  the  purchasers  those  who  most  re¬ 
sembled  him. 

57  Though  Capitolinus  has  picked  up  many  idle  tales  of  the  private  life  of 
Pertinax,  he  joins  with  Dion  ana  Herodian  in  admiring  his  public  conduct  [viii. 
18]. 

58  Leges,  rem  surd  am,  inexorabilem  esse.  T.  Liv.  ii.  8. 
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They  had  reluctantly  submitted  to  Pertinax ;  they  dreaded  the 
strictness  of  the  ancient  discipline,  which  he  was  preparing  to 
restore;  and  they  regretted  the  licence  of  the  former  reign. 

Their  discontents  were  secretly  fomented  by  Lsetus,  their  prefect, 
who  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  his  new  emperor  would 
reward  a  servant,  but  would  not  be  ruled  by  a  favourite.  On 
the  third  day  of  his  reign,  the  soldiers  seized  on  a  noble  senator, 
with  a  design  to  carry  him  to  the  camp,  and  to  invest  him  with 
the  Imperial  purple.  Instead  of  being  dazzled  by  the  dangerous 
honour,  the  affrighted  victim  escaped  from  their  violence,  and 
took  refuge  at  the  feet  of  Pertinax.  A  short  time  afterwards  a  conspir- 
Sosius  Falco,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year,  a  rash  youth,69  but  ventST 
of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family,  listened  to  the  voice  of  ambi¬ 
tion;  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  during  a  short  absence  of 
Pertinax,  which  was  crushed  by  his  sudden  return  to  Rome 
and  his  resolute  behaviour.  Falco  was  on  the  point  of  being 
justly  condemned  to  death  ad  a  public  enemy,  had  he  not  been 
saved  by  the  earnest  and  sincere  entreaties  of  the  injured 
emperor ;  who  conjured  the  senate  that  the  purity  of  his  reign 
might  not  be  stained  by  the  blood  even  of  a  guilty  senator. 

These  disappointments  served  only  to  irritate  the  rage  of  the  Harder  of 
Praetorian  guards.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  eighty-six  by 
days  only  after  the  death  of  Commodus,  a  general  sedition  broke  ^*aS'. 
out  in  the  camp,  which  the  officers  wanted  either  power  or  in-M“°haB 
dination  to  suppress.  Two  or  three  hundred  of  the  most  des¬ 
perate  Boldiers  marched  at  noon-day,  with  arms  in  their  hands 
and  fury  in  their  looks,  towards  the  Imperial  palace.  The 
gates  were  thrown  open  by  their  companions  upon  guard ;  and 
bv  the  domestics  of  the  old  court,  who  had  already  formed  a 
secret  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  too  virtuous  emperor. 

On  the  news  of  their  approach,  Pertinax,  disdaining  either  flight 
or  concealment,  advanced  to  meet  his  assassins ;  and  recalled  to 
their  minds  his  own  innooence,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  re¬ 
cent  oath.  For  a  few  moments  they  Btood  in  silent  suspense, 
ashamed  of  their  atrocious  design,  and  awed  by  the  venerable 
aspect  and  majestic  firmness  of  their  sovereign,  till  at  length, 
the  despair  of  pardon  reviving  their  fury,  a  barbarian  of  the 

"II  we  credit  Capitolinus  (which  is  rather  difficult),  Falco  behaved  with  the 
meet  petulant  indecency  to  Pertinax  on  the  day  of  his  accession.  The  wise 
ampcroronly  admonished  him  of  hU  youth  and  inexperience.  Hilt.  August,  p.  55 
fviit,  5). 
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country  of  Tongres  ®°  levelled  the  first  blow  against  Pertinax, 
who  was  instantly  dispatched  with  a  multitude  of  wounds. 
His  head,  separated  from  his  body,  and  placed  on  a  lance,  was 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  Praetorian  camp,  in  the  sight  of  a 
mournful  and  indignant  people,  who  lamented  the  unworthy  fate 
of  that  excellent  prince,  and  the  transient  blessings  of  a  reign, 
the  memory  of  which  could  serve  only  to  aggravate  their  ap¬ 
proaching  misfortunes.®1 

60  The  modern  bishopric  of  Liege.  This  soldier  probably  belonged  to  the  Bata> 
viau  horse-guards,  who  were  mostly  raised  in  the  Ducby  of  Oueldres  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  were  distinguished  by  their  valour,  and  by  the  boldness  with 
which  they  swam  their  horses  across  the  broadest  and  most  rapid  rivers.  Tacit. 
Hist.  iv.  12.  Dion,  1.  lv.  p.  797  [24].  Lipsius  de  magnitudine  RomanA,  1.  i.  c.  4. 

61  Dion,  1.  lndii.  p.  1282  [10].  Herooian,  1.  ii.  p.  60  [6].  Hist.  August,  p.  68 
[viii.  11].  Victor  in  Epitom.,  and  in  Csesarib.  Eutropius,  vlii.  16. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Public  sale  of  the  empire  to  Didius  Julianus  by  the  Praetorian 
Guards — Clodius  Albinus  in  Britain,  Peseennius  Niger  in 
Syria ,  and  Septimius  Sevemsin  Pannonia,  declare  against 
the  murderers  of  Pertinax — Civil  wars,  and  victory  of 
Severus  over  his  three  rivals — Relaxation  of  discipline — 

New  maxims  of  government 

THE  power  of  the  sword  is  more  sensibly  felt  in  an  6X-  Proportion 
tensive  monarchy  than  in  a  small  community.  It  has  tary  force 
been  calculated  by  the  ablest  politicians  that  no  state,  number  of 
without  being  soon  exhausted,  can  maintain  above  the  hundredth  *he  peo,,le 
part  of  its  members  in  arms  and  idleness.  But,  although  this 
relative  proportion  may  be  uniform,  its  influence  over  the  reBt 
of  the  society  will  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  its  positive 
strength.  The  advantages  of  military  science  and  discipline 
cannot  be  exerted,  unless  a  proper  number  of  Boldiers  are  united 
into  one  body,  and  actuated  by  one  soul.  With  a  handful  of 
men,  such  an  union  would  be  ineffectual ;  with  an  unwieldy  host, 
it  would  be  impracticable;  and  the  powers  of  the  machine 
would  be  alike  destroyed  by  the  extreme  minuteness,  or  the  ex¬ 
cessive  weight,  of  its  springs.  To  illustrate  this  observation  wc 
need  only  reflect  that  there  is  no  superiority  of  natural  strength, 
artiflcial  weapons,  or  acquired  skill,  which  could  enable  one 
man  to  keep  in  constant  subjection  one  hundred  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  :  the  tyrant  of  a  single  town,  or  a  small  district,  would 
soon  discover  that  an  hundred  armed  followers  were  a  weak 
defence  against  ten  thousand  peasants  or  citizens ;  but  an  hundred 
thousand  well-disciplined  soldiers  will  command,  with  despotic 
sway,  ten  millions  of  subjects;  and  a  body  of  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  guards  will  strike  terror  into  the  most  numerous  popu¬ 
lace  that  ever  crowded  the  streets  of  an  immense  capital. 
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Th«Pr»^  The  Praetorian  bands,  whose  licentious  fury  was  the  first 
guards  symptom  and  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Homan  empire, 
Their  insu- scarcely  amounted  to  the  last  mentioned  number.1 * *  They  de- 
0jl0B  rived  their  institution  from  Augustus.  That  crafty  tyrant, 
sensible  that  laws  might  colour,  but  that  arms  alone  could 
maintain,  his  usurped  dominion,  had  gradually  formed  this 
powerful  body  of  guards,  in  constant  readiness  to  protect  his 
person,  to  awe  the  senate,  and  either  to  prevent  or  to  crush  the 
first  motions  of  rebellion.  He  distinguished  these  favoured 
troops  by  a  double  pay  and  superior  privileges ;  but,  as  their 
formidable  aspect  would  at  once  have  alarmed  and  irritated  the 
Boman  people,  three  cohorts  only  were  stationed  in  the  capital ; 
whilst  the  remainder  was  dispersed  in  the  adjacent  towns  of 
Their  Italy.*  But  after  fifty  years  of  peace  and  servitude,  Tiberius 

oamp  ventured  on  a  decisive  measure,  which  for  ever  riveted  the 

fetters  of  his  country.  Under  the  fair  pretences  of  relieving 
Italy  from  the  heavy  burden  of  military  quarters,  and  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  stricter  discipline  among  the  guards,  he  assembled 
them  at  Borne,  in  a  permanent  camp,*  which  was  fortified  with 
skilful  care,4 5  and  placed  on  a  commanding  situation.6 
Their  Such  formidable  servants  are  always  necessary,  but  often 

uriconfl-  fatal,  to  the  throne  of  despotism.  By  thus  introducing  the 
Praetorian  guards,  as  it  were,  into  the  palace  and  the  senate,  the 
emperors  taught  them  to  perceive  their  own  strength,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  civil  government;  to  view  the  vices  of  their 


Their 

camp 


Their 
strength 
and  confi¬ 
dence 


1  They  were  originally  nine  or  ten  thousand  men  (for  Tacitus  and  Dion  are 
not  agreed  upon  the  subject),  divided  into  as  many  cohorts.  Vitellius  increased 
them  to  sixteen  thousand,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  inscriptions,  they 
never  afterwards  sunk  muoh  below  that  number.  Bee  Lipsius  de  magnitudine 
Roman i.  4.  [The  last  statement  must  be  modified.  The  Praetorian  guard  was 
a  reorganisation  of  the  bodyguard  of  the  generals  of  the  republic.  Augustus  fixed 
the  Pretori  um  at  Rome,  and  determined,  as  the  number  of  the  guard,  nine  cohorts, 
each  cohort  consisting  of  a  thousand  men.  A  tenth  cohort  was  subsequently 
added,  but  the  exact  date  of  this  addition  iB  not  clear.  Vitellius,  as  Gibbon  sayB 
(Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  93),  increased  the  number  to  sixteen;  but  Vespasian  restored 
the  original  nine  (Aurelius  Victor,  Cass.  40,  24,  op.  Zosimus,  ii.  17).  There  is  some 
evidence  in  inscriptions  suggesting  that  there  were  twelve  cohorts  between  the 
reign  of  Gaius  and  that  of  Vitellius.  For  number  of  prefects,  see  Appendix  10.] 

9  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  49. 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  2.  Suet,  in  Tiber,  o.  37.  Dion  Oassius,  1.  lvii.  p.  867  [19]. 

4  In  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  the  Pretorian  camp  was 
attacked  and  defended  with  all  the  machines  used  in  the  siege  of  the  best  fortified 
cities.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  84. 

5  Close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  broad  summit  of  the  Quirinal  and  Vimi- 

nal  hills.  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antioa,  p.  174.  Donatus  de  RomA  AntiquA,  p.  46. 
[Outside  the  walls  of  Servius.] 
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masters  with  familiar  contempt,  and  to  lay  aside  that  reveren¬ 
tial  awe  which  distance  only,  and  mystery,  can  preserve  towards 
an  imaginary  power.  In  the  luxurious  idleness  of  an  opulent 
city,  their  pride  was  nourished  by  the  sense  of  their  irresistible 
weight;  nor  was  it  possible  to  conceal  from  them  that  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  public 
treasure,  and  the  seat  of  empire  were  all  in  their  hands.  To 
divert  the  Praetorian  bands  from  these  dangerous  reflections 
the  firmest  and  best  established  princes  were  obliged  to  mix 
blandishments  with  commands,  rewards  with  punishments,  to 
flatter  their  pride,  indulge  their  pleasures,  connive  at  their 
irregularities,  and  to  purchase  their  precarious  faith  by  a  liberal 
donative ;  which,  since  the  elevation  of  Claudius,  was  exacted 
as  a  legal  claim  on  the  accession  of  every  new  emperor.* 

The  advocates  of  the  guards  endeavoured  to  justify  by  argu-  Their 
ments  the  power  which  they  asserted  by  arms ;  and  to  maintain  Sam0*1" 
that,  according  to  the  purest  principles  of  the  constitution,  their 
consent  was  essentially  necessary  in  the  appointment  of  an 
emperor.  The  election  of  consuls,  of  generals,  and  of  magistrates, 
however  it  had  been  recently  usurped  by  the  senate,  was  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  the  Roman  people.7  But  where 
was  the  Roman  people  to  be  found  ?  Not  surely  amongst  the 
mixed  multitude  of  slaves  and  strangers  that  filled  the  streets  of 
Rome ;  a  servile  populace,  as  devoid  of  spirit  as  destitute  of  pro¬ 
perty.  The  defenders  of  the  state,  selected  from  the  flower  of 
Italian  youth,*  and  trained  in  the  exercise  of  arms  and  virtue, 
were  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  people,  and  the  best 
entitled  to  elect  the  military  chief  of  the  republic.  These  as¬ 
sertions,  however  defective  in  reason,  became  unanswerable, 
when  the  fierce  Praetorians  increased  their  weight,  by  throwing, 


f  Claudius,  raised  by  the  soldien  to  the  empire,  was  the  first  who  gave  a  dona- 
lire.  He  gave  quinti  d*nat  120J.  (Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  10) :  when  Marcus,  with  his 
colleague  Lucius  Verus,  took  quiet  possession  of  the  throne,  he  gave  victim ,  1601. 
to  each  of  the  guards.  Hist.  August,  p.  36  [iv.  7].  (Dion,  lxxiii.  p.  1231  [8j.) 
We  may  form  tome  idea  of  the  amount  of  these  sums,  by  Hadrian’s  complaint, 
that  the  promotion  of  a  Cesar  had  cost  him  ter  miilist ,  two  millions  and  a  hall 
sterling. 

7  Cicero  de  Legibus,  lii.  3.  The  first  book  of  Livy,  and  the  second  of  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  show  the  authority  of  the  people,  even  in  the  election  of  the 

kings. 

"They  were  originally  recruited  in  Latium,  Etruria,  and  the  old  oolonies  (Tacit. 
Annal.  hr.  6).  The  emperor  Otho  compliments  their  vanity,  with  the  flattering 
titles  of  Italia  Alumui,  Romans  vere  juventue.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  84. 
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like  the  barbarian  conqueror  of  Borne,  their  swords  into  the 
scale.9 

They  offer  The  Praetorians  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  throne,  by 
w0B<uePire  the  atrocious  murder  of  Pertinax ;  they  dishonoured  the  majesty 
of  it,  by  their  subsequent  conduct.  The  camp  was  without  a 
leader,  for  even  the  prefect  Letus,  who  had  excited  the  tempest, 
prudently  declined  the  public  indignation.  Amidst  the  wild 
disorder,  Sulpicianus,  the  emperor’s  father-in-law,  and  governor 
of  the  city,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  camp  on  the  first  alarm  of 
mutiny,  was  endeavouring  to  calm  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
when  he  was  silenced  by  the  clamorous  return  of  the  murderers, 
bearing  on  a  lance  the  head  of  Pertinax.  Though  history  has 
accustomed  us  to  observe  every  principle  and  every  passion  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  ambition,  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that,  in  these  moments  of  horror,  Sulpicianus  should  have  aspired 
to  ascend  a  throne  polluted  with  the  recent  blood  of  so  near  a 
relation  and  so  excellent  a  prince.  He  had  already  begun  to 
use  the  only  effectual  argument,  and  to  treat  for  the  Imperial 
dignity ;  but  the  more  prudent  of  the  Praetorians,  apprehensive 
that,  in  this  private  contract,  they  should  not  obtain  a  just  price 
for  so  valuable  a  commodity,  ran  out  upon  the  ramparts ;  and, 
with  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed  that  the  Roman  world  was  to  be 
disposed  of  to  the  best  bidder  by  public  auction.10 
it  is  This  infamous  offer,  the  most  insolent  excess  of  military 

by  Julian,  licence,  diffused  an  universal  grief,  shame,  and  indignation  through- 
M°n!hM  out  the  city.  It  reached  at  length  the  ears  of  Didius  Julianas,  a 
wealthy  senator,  who,  regardless  of  the  public  calamities,  was 
indulging  himself  in  the  luxury  of  the  table.11  His  wife  and  his 
daughter,  his  freedmen  and  his  parasites,  easily  convinced  him 
that  he  deserved  the  throne,  and  earnestly  conjured  him  to  em¬ 
brace  so  fortunate  an  opportunity.  The  vain  old  man  hastened 
to  the  Praetorian  camp,  where  Sulpicianus  was  still  in  treaty  with 
the  guards ;  and  began  to  bid  against  him  from  the  foot  of  the 
rampart.  The  unworthy  negotiation  was  transacted  by  faithful 

9  In  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  See  Livy,  v.  48.  Plutarch,  in  Oamill.  p. 
143  [29]. 

10  Dion,  1.  Ixxiii.  p.  1234  [11].  Herodian,  1.  ii.  p.  63  [6].  Hist.  August,  p.  60 
[ix.  2].  Though  the  three  historians  agree  that  it  was  in  fact  an  auction,  Hero¬ 
dian  alone  affirms  that  it  was  proclaimed  as  such  by  the  soldiers. 

11  Spartianus  softens  the  moBt  odious  parts  of  the  character  and  elevation  of 
Julian. 
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emissaries,  who  passed  alternately  from  one  candidate  to  the 
other,  and  acquainted  each  of  them  with  the  offers  of  his  rival. 
Solpicianus  had  already  promised  a  donative  of  five  thousand 
drachms  (above  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds)  to  each  soldier ; 
when  Julian,  eager  for  the  prize,  rose  at  once  to  the  sum  of  six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachms,  or  upwards  of  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  gates  of  the  camp  were  instantly 
thrown  open  to  the  purchaser;  he  was  declared  emperor,  and 
received  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  soldiers,  who  retained 
humanity  enough  to  stipulate  that  he  should  pardon  and  forget 
the  competition  of  Sulpirianus. 

It  was  now  incumbent  on  the  Praetorians  to  fulfil  the  condi-  Jaiun  u 
tions  of  the  sale.  They  placed  their  new  sovereign,  whom  they !cd«edby 
served  and  despised,  in  the  centre  of  their  ranks,  surrounded lh*  *°“to 
him  on  every  side  with  their  shields,  and  conducted  him  in  close 
order  of  battle  through  the  deserted  streets  of  the  city.  The 
senate  was  commanded  to  assemble,  and  those  who  had  been 
the  distinguished  friends  of  Pertinax,  or  the  personal  enemies  of 
Julian,  found  it  necessary  to  affect  a  more  than  common  share  of 
satisfaction  at  this  happy  revolution.13  After  Julian  had  filled 
the  senate  house  with  armed  soldiers,  he  expatiated  on  the 
freedom  of  his  election,  his  own  eminent  virtues,  and  his  full 
assurance  of  the  affections  of  the  senate.  The  obsequious 
assembly  congratulated  their  own  and  the  public  felicity;  en¬ 
gaged  their  allegiance,  and  conferred  on  him  all  the  several 
branches  of  the  Imperial  power.13  From  the  senate  Julian  was  tumm 
conducted  by  the  same  military  procession,  to  take  possession  of  o? *ho**on 
the  palace.  The  first  objects  which  struck  his  eyes  were  the patac® 
abandoned  trunk  of  Pertinax,  and  the  frugal  entertainment 
prepared  for  his  supper.  The  one  he  viewed  with  indifference  ; 
the  other  with  contempt.  A  magnificent  feast  was  prepared  by 
his  order,  and  he  amused  himself  till  a  very  late  hour,  with  dice, 
and  the  performances  of  Py lades,  a  celebrated  dancer.  Yet  it 
was  observed  that,  after  the  crowd  of  flatterers  dispersed,  and 

11  Dion  Caesiu s,  at  that  time  pra*tor,  had  been  a  personal  enemy  to  Julian, 
l.  iaiii.  p  1235  [12J. 

**  11  tat.  August,  p.  61  [ix.  3,  3J.  We  learn  from  thenco  one  curious  circum- 
fttaoct,  that  the  new  emperor,  whatever  had  been  his  birth,  was  immediately 
aggregated  to  the  numher  of  Patrician  families.  [His  imperial  name  was  M. 
iHdios  fteverus  Julianas.  His  wifo,  Manila  Scantilla,  and  his  daughter,  Didia 
Clara,  received  the  title  of  Augusta  (Hist.  Aug.  ix.  8).  Pertinax  had  declined 
that  honour  for  his  oonsorV] 
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left  him  to  darkness,  solitude,  and  terrible  reflection,  he  passed 
a  sleepless  night ;  revolving  most  probably  in  his  mind  his  own 
rash  folly,  the  fate  of  his  virtuous  predecessor,  and  the  doubtful 
and  dangerous  tenure  of  an  empire,  which  had  not  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  merit,  but  purchased  by  money.14 
The  public  He  had  reason  to  tremble.  On  the  throne  of  the  world  he 
discontent  foun(j  without  a  friend,  and  even  without  an  adherent. 

The  guards  themselves  were  ashamed  of  the  prince  whom  their 
avarice  had  persuaded  them  to  accept ;  nor  was  there  a  citizen 
who  did  not  consider  his  elevation  with  horror,  as  the  last  insult 
on  the  Roman  name.  The  nobility,  whose  conspicuous  station 
and  ample  possessions  exacted  the  strictest  caution,  dissembled 
their  sentiments,  and  met  the  affected  civility  of  the  emperor 
with  smiles  of  complacency  and  professions  of  duty.  But  the 
people,  secure  in  their  numbers  and  obscurity,  gave  a  free  vent 
to  their  passions.  The  streets  and  public  places  of  Rome  re¬ 
sounded  with  clamours  and  imprecations.  The  enraged  multi¬ 
tude  affronted  the  person  of  Julian,  rejected  his  liberality,  and, 
conscious  of  the  impotence  of  their  own  resentment,  they  called 
aloud  on  the  legions  of  the  frontiers  to  assert  the  violated  majesty 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  armies  The  public  discontent  was  soon  diffused  from  the  centre  to 
ByrivMd  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  armies  of  Britain,  of  Syria,  and 
deoure  u  of  Illyricum,  lamented  the  death  of  Pertinax,  in  whose  company, 
Julian*  or  under  whose  command,  they  had  so  often  fought  and  con¬ 
quered.  They  received  with  surprise,  with  indignation,  and 
perhaps  with  envy,  the  extraordinary  intelligence  that  the 
PrsBtorians  had  disposed  of  the  empire  by  public  auction ;  and 
they  sternly  refused  to  ratify  the  ignominious  bargain.  Their 
immediate  and  unanimous  revolt  was  fatal  to  Julian,  but  it  was 
fatal  at  the  same  time  to  the  public  peace ;  as  the  generals  of 
the  respective  armies,  Clodius  Albinus,  Pescennius  Niger,  and 
Septimius  Severus,  were  still  more  anxious  to  succeed  than  to 
revenge  the  murdered  Pertinax.  Their  forces  were  exactly 
balanced.  Each  of  them  was  at  the  head  of  three  legions,16 
with  a  numerous  train  of  auxiliaries ;  and,  however  different  in 

14  Dion,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1286  fl3].  Hist.  August,  p.  61  [is.  8,  10].  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  blend  into  one  consistent  story  the  seeming  contradictions  of  the  two 
writers. 

“  Dion,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1286  [14]. 
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their  characters,  they  were  all  soldiers  of  experience  and  capa¬ 
city. 

Clodins  Albums,16  governor  of  Britain,  surpassed  both  hisciodia> 
competitors  in  the  nobility  of  his  extraction,  which  he  derived  btiwlq*  n 
from  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  the  old  republic.17 
But  the  branch,  from  whence  he  claimed  his  descent,  was  sunk 
into  mean  circumstances,  and  transplanted  into  a  remote  pro¬ 
vince.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  idea  of  his  true  character.  \ 
Under  the  philosophic  cloak  of  austerity,  he  stands  accused  of  j 
concealing  most  of  the  vices  which  degrade  human  nature.1*  I 
But  his  accusers  are  those  venal  writers  who  adored  the  fortune 
of  Severus,  and  trampled  on  the  ashes  of  an  unsuccessful  rival. 

Virtue,  or  the  appearances  of  virtue,  recommended  Albinus  to 
the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  Marcus ;  and  his  preserving 
with  the  son  the  same  interest  which  he  had  acquired  with 
the  father  is  a  proof  at  least  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  very 
flexible  disposition.  The  favour  of  a  tyrant  does  not  always 
suppose  a  want  of  merit  in  the  object  of  it;  he  may,  without 
intending  it,  reward  a  man  of  worth  and  ability,  or  he  may  find 
such  a  man  useful  to  his  own  service.  It  does  not  appear  that 
AJbinus  served  the  son  of  Marcus,  either  as  the  minister  of  his 
cruelties,  or  even  as  the  associate  of  his  pleasures.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  distant  honourable  command,  when  he  received  a 
confidential  letter  from  the  emperor,  acquainting  him  of  the 
treasonable  designs  of  some  discontented  generals,  and  authoriz¬ 
ing  him  to  declare  himself  the  guardian  and  successor  of  the 
throne,  by  assuming  the  title  and  ensigns  of  Caesar.1*  The 
governor  of  Britain  wisely  declined  the  dangerous  honour,  which 
would  have  marked  him  for  the  jealousy,  or  involved  him  in  the 
approaching  ruin,  of  Commodus.  He  courted  power  by  nobler, 
or,  at  least,  by  more  specious,  arts.  On  a  premature  report  of 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  he  assembled  his  troops;  and,  in  an 
eloquent  discourse,  deplored  the  inevitable  mischiefs  of  des- 

W[D.  Clodius  Septimus  Albinus.  For  his  career  see  the  study  of  O.  Hirsch- 
Md  in  SybeVs  Hi  •  ton  ache  ZeiUchrift  (N.F.),  79,  452-84.  He  holds  that  Albinus 
was  an  African  (of  Hadrumetum)  and  that  the  connexion  with  the  Ceionian  family 
is  a  mistake.] 

ITThc  Postumian  and  the  Cejonian :  the  former  of  whom  was  raised  to  the 
consulship  in  the  fifth  year  after  its  institution. 

■  Spartianus,  in  his  undigested  collections,  mixes  un  all  tho  virtues  and  all 
the  vice*  that  enter  into  the  human  composition,  ana  bos  tows  them  on  the 
same  object.  Such,  Indeed,  are  many  of  the  characters  in  the  Augustan  history. 

Hist.  August,  p.  80,  84  [xiL  2,  and  6,  4,  5]. 
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potism,  described  the  happiness  and  glory  which  their  ancestors 
had  enjoyed  under  the  consular  government,  and  declared  his 
firm  resolution  to  reinstate  the  senate  and  people  in  their  legal 
authority.  This  popular  harangue  was  answered  by  the  loud 
acclamations  of  the  British  legions,  and  received  at  Borne  with 
a  secret  murmur  of  applause.  Safe  in  the  possession  of  his  little 
world,  and  in  the  command  of  an  army  less  distinguished  indeed 
for  discipline  than  for  numbers  and  valour,30  Albinus  braved  the 
menaces  of  Commodus,  maintained  towards  Pertinax  a  stately 
ambiguous  reserve,  and  instantly  declared  against  the  usurpation 
of  Julian.  The  convulsions  of  the  capital  added  new  weight  to 
his  sentiments,  or  rather  to  his  professions,  of  patriotism.  A 
regard  to  decency  induced  him  to  decline  the  lofty  titles  of 
Augustus  and  Emperor,  and  he  imitated  perhaps  the  example 
of  Gfalba,  who,  on  a  similar  occasion,  had  styled  himself  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  senate  and  people.31 
PsBcenniaa  Personal  merit  alone  had  raised  Pescennius  Niger33  from 
sylu 111  an  obscure  birth  and  station  to  the  government  of  Syria;  a 
lucrative  and  important  command,  which  in  times  of  civil  con¬ 
fusion  gave  him  a  near  prospect  of  the  throne.  Yet  his  parts 
seem  to  have  been  better  suited  to  the  second  than  to  the  first 
rank ;  he  was  an  unequal  rival,  though  he  might  have  approved 
himself  an  excellent  lieutenant,  to  Severus,  who  afterwards 
displayed  the  greatness  of  his  mind  by  adopting  several  useful 
institutions  from  a  vanquished  enemy.38  In  his  government, 
Niger  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  soldiers  and  the  love  of  the 
provincials.  His  rigid  discipline  fortified  the  valour  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  obedience  of  the  former,  whilst  the  voluptuous 
Syrians  were  less  delighted  with  the  mild  firmness  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  than  with  the  affability  of  his  manners  and  the 
apparent  pleasure  with  which  he  attended  their  frequent  and 
pompous  festivals.34  As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  atroci¬ 
ous  murder  of  Pertinax  had  reached  Antioch,  the  wishes  of 


90  Pertinax,  who  governed  Britain  a  few  years  before,  had  been  left  for  dead 
in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  Hist.  August,  p.  54  [viii.  3].  Yet  they  loved  and 
regretted  him  ;  admirantibus  earn  virtutem  oui  irascebantur. 

91  Sueton.  in  Galb.  c.  10.  [Legatum  se  senatus  ac  pop.  R.  profeesus  est.] 

98 [C.  Pescennius  Niger  Justus.] 

93  Hist.  August,  p.  76  [xi.  7]. 

94  Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  68  [7].  The  Chronicle  of  John  Malala,  of  Antiooh,  shows 
the  zealous  attachment  of  his  countrymen  to  these  festivals,  whioh  at  onoe 
gratified  their  superstition,  and  their  love  of  pleasure. 
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Asia  invited  Niger  to  assume  the  Imperial  purple  and  revenge 
his  death.  The  legions  of  the  eastern  frontier  embraced  his 
cause ;  the  opulent  but  unarmed  provinces,  from  the  frontiers  of 
^Ethiopia 11  to  the  Hadriatic,  cheerfully  submitted  to  his  power; 
and  the  kings  beyond  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  congratu¬ 
lated  his  election,  and  offered  him  their  homage  and  services. 

The  mind  of  Niger  was  not  capable  of  receiving  this  sudden 
tide  of  fortune;  he  flattered  himself  that  his  accession  would 
be  undisturbed  by  competition,  and  unstained  by  civil  blood; 
and,  whilst  he  enjoyed  the  vain  pomp  of  triumph,  he  neglected 
to  secure  the  means  of  victory.  Instead  of  entering  into  an 
effectual  negotiation  with  the  powerful  armies  of  the  West, 
whose  resolution  might  decide,  or  at  least  must  balance,  the 
mighty  contest;  instead  of  advancing  without  delay  towards 
Borne  and  Italy,  where  his  presence  was  impatiently  expected,* 

Niger  trifled  away  in  the  luxury  of  Antioch  those  irretrievable 
moments  which  were  diligently  improved  by  the  decisive  ac¬ 
tivity  of  Severus.* 

The  country  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  which  occupied  the  pannonu 
space  between  the  Danube  and  the  Hadriatic,  was  one  of  the 
last  and  most  difficult  conquests  of  the  Homans.  In  the  de¬ 
fence  of  national  freedom,  two  hundred  thousand  of  these 
barbarians  had  once  appeared  in  the  field,  alarmed  the  declin¬ 
ing  age  of  Augustus,  and  exercised  the  vigilant  prudence  of 
Tiberius  at  the  head  of  the  collected  force  of  the  empire* 

The  Pannonians  yielded  at  length  to  the  arms  and  institutions 
of  Borne.  Their  recent  subjection,  however,  the  neighbourhood, 
and  even  the  mixture  of  the  unconquered  tribes,  and  perhaps  , 
the  climate,  adapted,  as  it  has  been  observed,  to  the  production  i 
of  great  bodies  and  slow  minds,*  all  contributed  to  preserve 

•A  king  of  Thebes,  In  Egypt,  is  mentioned  in  the  Augustan  History,  as  an 
ally,  and.  Indeed,  as  a  personal  friend  of  Niger.  If  Spartianus  is  not,  as  I  strongly 
Mspacl,  mistaken,  ho  hae  brought  to  light  a  dynasty  of  tributary  princes  totally 
unknown  to  history. 

•Dion,  1.  ixxiil.  p.  1238  [16].  Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  67  [7].  A  verse  in  every  one's 
mouth  at  that  time,  seems  to  express  the  goncral  opinion  of  the  three  rivals ; 
Optima*  eel  Ni g*r,  bonus  d/#rf  pessimus  Aldus.  Hist.  August,  p.  75  [xi.  8J. 

[The  verse  was  originally  in  Greek,  but  tho  Latin  of  SpartianuM  was  innocent  of 
the  false  quantity  which  Gibbon  ascribes  to  it.  It  ran  optimus  est  Fuscus ,  Ac.] 

r  Herodlan,  1.  it  p.  71  [8]. 

•See  an  aooount  of  that  memorable  war  in  Velleins  Paterculus,  ii.  119,  Ac., 
who  served  in  the  army  of  Tiberias. 

•Such  Is  the  reflection  of  Herodian,  1.  ii.  p.  74  [9].  Will  the  modern 
Austrians  allow  the  influ enoe  7 
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some  remains  of  their  original  ferocity,  and,  under  the  tame 
resemblance  of  Roman  provincials,  the  hardy  features  of  the 
natives  were  still  to  be  discerned.  Their  warlike  youth  afforded 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  recruits  to  the  legions  stationed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  which,  from  a  perpetual  warfare 
against  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  were  deservedly  esteemed 
the  best  troops  in  the  service. 

septimina  The  Pannonian  army  was  at  this  time  commanded  by 
severus  ggp^miug  Severus,  a  native  of  Africa,  who,  in  the  gradual 
ascent  of  private  honours,  had  concealed  his  daring  ambition, 
which  was  never  diverted  from  its  steady  course  by  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  pleasure,  the  apprehension  of  danger,  or  the  feelings 
of  humanity.10  On  the  first  news  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax, 
he  assembled  his  troops,  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  the 
crime,  the  insolence,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Praetorian  guards, 
and  animated  the  legions  to  arms  and  to  revenge.  He  concluded 
(and  the  peroration  was  thought  extremely  eloquent)  with  pro¬ 
mising  every  soldier  about  four  hundred  pounds;  an  honour- 
dectered  able  donative,  double  in  value  to  the  infamous  bribe  with  which 
BbePui-by  Julian  had  purchased  the  empire.21  The  acclamations  of  the 
ugtons,  army  immediately  saluted  Severus  with  the  names  of  Augustus, 
April u'  Pertinax,  and  Emperor;  and  he  thus  attained  the  lofty  station 
to  which  he  was  invited  by  conscious  merit  and  a  long  train  of 
dreams  and  omens,  the  fruitful  offspring  either  of  his  supersti¬ 
tion  or  policy.2* 

The  new  candidate  for  empire  saw  and  improved  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  his  situation.  Hjb  province  extended  to 
the  Julian  Alps,  which  gave  an  easy  access  into  Italy;  and  he 
remembered  the  saying  of  Augustus,  That  a  Pannonian  army 

30  In  the  letter  to  Albinus,  already  mentioned,  Oommodus  accuses  Severus  as 
one  oi  the  ambitious  generals  who  censured  his  conduot,  and  wished  to  occupy 
his  place.  Hist.  August,  p.  80  [xii.  2]. 

31  Pannonia  was  too  poor  to  supply  suoh  a  sum.  It  was  probably  promised 
in  the  camp,  and  paid  at  Rome,  aiter  the  victory.  In  fixing  the  sum,  I  have 
adopted  the  conjecture  of  CasaulK>n.  See  Hist.  August,  p.  65  [x.  5].  Comment, 
p.  115. 

KHerodian,  1.  ii.  p.  78  [11].  Severus  was  declared  emperor  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  either  at  Carnuntum,  according  to  Spartianus  (Hist.  August,  p.  65 
[x.  5])  or  else  at  Sabaria,  according  to  Victor  [Cses.  xx.  1].  Mr.  Hume,  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  birth  and  dignity  of  Severus  were  too  much  inferior  to  the 
Imperial  crown,  and  that  he  marched  into  Italy  as  general  only,  has  not  con¬ 
sidered  this  transaction  with  his  usual  accuracy.  (Essay  on  the  original  con¬ 
tract.)  [The  date  in  Hist.  Aug.  is  idibua  Augustis ,  but  Baronins  (followed  by 
Pagi,  Gibbon,  Clinton  and  De  Ceuleneer)  amended  idibus  April.,  18th  April.] 
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might  in  ten  days  appear  in  sight  of  Rome.*3  By  a  celerity  BOpohe* 
proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  he  might  reason-  ,nl° IhJy 
ably  hope  to  revenge  Pertinax,  punish  Julian,  and  receive  the 
homage  of  the  senate  and  people,  as  their  lawful  emperor, 
before  his  competitors,  separated  from  Italy  by  an  immense 
tract  of  sea  and  land,  were  apprised  of  his  success,  or  even  of 
his  election.  During  the  whole  expedition,  he  scarcely  allowed 
himself  any  moments  for  sleep  or  food ;  marching  on  foot,  and 
in  complete  armour,  at  the  head  of  his  columns,  he  insinuated 
himself  into  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  troops,  pressed 
their  diligence,  revived  their  spirits,  animated  their  hopes,  and 
was  well  satisfied  to  share  the  hardships  of  the  meanest  soldier, 
whilst  he  kept  in  view  the  infinite  superiority  of  his  reward. 

The  wretched  Julian  had  expected,  and  thought  himself  Adnooes 
prepared,  to  dispute  the  empire  with  the  governor  of  Syria ;  Bom?1* 
but  in  the  invincible  and  rapid  approach  of  the  Pannonian 
legions  he  saw  his  inevitable  ruin.*4  The  hasty  arrival  of 
every  messenger  increased  his  just  apprehensions.  He  was 
successively  informed  that  Severus  had  passed  the  Alps ;  that 
the  Italian  cities,  unwilling  or  unable  to  oppose  his  progress, 
had  received  him  with  the  warmest  professions  of  joy  and  duty ; 
that  the  important  place  of  Ravenna  had  surrendered  without 
resistance,  and  that  the  Hadriatic  fleet  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.  The  enemy  was  now  within  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  Rome ;  and  every  moment  diminished  the  narrow  span 
of  life  and  empire  allotted  to  Julian. 

He  attempted,  however,  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  protract,  duit«m  of 
his  ruin.  He  implored  the  venal  faith  of  the  Protorians,  filled  JaU“ 
the  city  with  unavailing  preparations  for  war,  drew  lines  round 
the  suburbs,  and  even  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the 
palace ;  as  if  those  last  intrenchments  could  be  defended,  with¬ 
out  hope  of  relief,  against  a  victorious  invader.  Fear  and 
shame  prevented  the  guards  from  deserting  his  standard ;  but 
they  trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Pannonian  legions,  commanded 
by  an  experienced  general,  and  accustomed  to  vanquish  the 

•Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  111.  We  must  reckon  the  inarch  from  the 
o«*rett  verge  of  Pannonia,  and  oxteud  the  sight  of  the  city,  an  far  aa  two  hundred 
mil**. 

•[Schiller  remarks  that  the  events  which  attended  the  elevation  of  Vespasian 
rwpest  themselves  in  that  of  Severus.  His  march  recalls  the  march  of  Antonius 
Primus  with  the  Pannonian  legions.  Julianus  neglected  to  oocupy  the  Alpine 


His 

uncertain 

conduct 


Is  deserted 
by  the 
Praetorians 
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barbarians  on  the  frozen  Danube.*6  They  quitted,  with  a  sigh, 
the  pleasures  of  the  baths  and  theatres,  to  put  on  arms,  whose 
use  they  had  almost  forgotten,  and  beneath  the  weight  of 
which  they  were  oppressed.  The  unpractised  elephants,  whose 
uncouth  appearance,  it  was  hoped,  would  strike  terror  into  the 
army  of  the  north,  threw  their  unskilful  riders ;  and  the  awk¬ 
ward  evolutions  of  the  marines,  drawn  from  the  fleet  of  Misenum, 
were  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  populace;  whilst  the  senate 
enjoyed,  with  secret  pleasure,  the  distress  and  weakness  of  the 
usurper.36 

Every  motion  of  Julian  betrayed  his  trembling  perplexity. 
He  insisted  that  Severus  should  be  declared  a  public  enemy  by 
the  senate.  He  entreated  that  the  Pannonian  general  might  be 
associated  to  the  empire.  He  sent  public  ambassadors  of  con¬ 
sular  rank  to  negotiate  with  his  rival;  he  dispatched  private 
assassins  to  take  away  his  life.  He  designed  that  the  Vestal 
virgins,  and  all  the  colleges  of  priests,  in  their  sacerdotal  habits, 
and  bearing  before  them  the  sacred  pledges  of  the  Roman 
religion,  should  advance,  in  solemn  procession,  to  meet  the  Pan¬ 
nonian  legions;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  vainly  tried  to  in¬ 
terrogate,  or  to  appease,  the  fates,  by  magic  ceremonies  and 
unlawful  sacrifices.*7 

Severus,  who  dreaded  neither  his  arms  nor  his  enchantments, 
guarded  himself  from  the  only  danger  of  seoret  conspiracy  by 
the  faithful  attendance  of  six  hundred  chosen  men,  who  never 
quitted  his  person  or  their  cuirasses,  either  by  night  or  by  day, 
during  the  whole  march.  Advancing  with  a  steady  and  rapid 
course,  he  passed,  without  difficulty,  the  defiles  of  the  Apennine, 
received  into  his  party  the  troops  and  ambassadors  sent  to  retard 
his  progress,  and  made  a  short  halt  at  Interamna,  about  seventy 
miles  from  Rome.  His  victory  was  already  secure;  but  the 
despair  of  the  Praetorians  might  have  rendered  it  bloody ;  and 
Severus  had  the  laudable  ambition  of  ascending  the  throne 
without  drawing  the  sword.*8  His  emissaries,  dispersed  in  the 

“  This  is  not  a  puerile  figure  of  rhetoric,  but  an  allusion  to  a  real  faot  recorded 
by  Dion,  1.  lxxi.  p.  1181  [7].  It  probably  happened  more  than  once. 

"Dion,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1238  [16].  Herodian,  1.  ii.  p.  81  [11].  There  is  no  surer 
proof  of  the  military  skill  of  the  Romans,  than  their  first  surmounting  the  idle 
terror,  and  afterwards  disdaining  the  dangerous  use,  of  elephants  in  war. 

17  Hist.  August,  p.  62,  63  [ix.  5,  6]. 

"Victor  [Gees.  19]  and  Eutropius,  viii,  17,  mention  a  combat  near  the 
Milvian  Bridge,  the  Ponte  Molle,  unknown  to  the  better  and  more  ancient 
writers. 
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capital,  assured  the  guards  that,  provided  they  would  abandon 
their  worthless  prince,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder  of 
Pertinax,  to  the  justice  of  the  conqueror,  he  would  no  longer 
oousider  that  melancholy  event  as  the  act  of  the  whole  body. 

The  faithless  Praatorians,  whose  resistance  was  supported  only 
by  sullen  obstinacy,  gladly  complied  with  the  easy  conditions, 
seized  the  greatest  part  of  the  assassins,  and  signified  to  the 
senate  that  they  no  longer  defended  the  cause  of  Julian.  That 
assembly,  convoked  by  the  consul,  unanimously  acknowledged 
Sevcrus  as  lawful  emperor,  decreed  divine  honours  to  Pertinax, 
and  pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against  his 
unfortunate  successor.  Julian  was  conducted  into  a  private  and  con- 
apartment  of  the  baths  of  the  palace,  and  beheaded  as  a  common  md  exo- 
criminal,  after  having  purchased,  with  an  immense  treasure,  an  order  J 
anxious  and  precarious  reign  of  only  sixty-six  days.10  The  x.d.  Toa, 
almost  incredible  expedition  of  Severus,  who,  in  so  short  a  space  un* 
of  time,  conducted  a  numerous  army  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  those  of  the  Tiber,  proves  at  once  the  plenty  of 
provisions  produced  by  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  goodness 
of  the  roads,  the  discipline  of  the  legions,  and  the  indolent 
subdued  temper  of  the  provinces.40 

The  first  cares  of  Severus  were  bestowed  on  two  measures,  Diwrue  of 
the  one  dictated  by  policy,  the  other  by  decency ;  the  revenge  SSm* 
and  the  honours  due  to  the  memory  of  Pertinax.  Before  the‘ualr,1, 
new  emperor  entered  Borne,  he  issued  his  commands  to  the 
Proton  an  guards,  directing  them  to  wait  his  arrival  on  a  large 
plain  near  the  city,  without  arms,  but  in  the  habits  of  ceremony 
m  which  they  were  accustomed  to  attend  their  sovereign.  He 
was  obeyed  by  those  haughty  troops,  whose  contrition  was  the 
effect  of  their  just  terrors.  A  chosen  part  of  the  Illyrian  army 
encompassed  them  with  levelled  spears.  Incapable  of  flight  or 
resistance,  they  expected  their  fate  in  silent  consternation. 

Severus  mounted  the  tribunal,  sternly  reproached  them  with 

•Dion,  1.  lxxiii.  p.  1340  [17].  Herodian,  I.  ii.  p.  88(12].  Hist.  August,  p. 

GS  [ii.  9). 

•  From  the*®  sixty-six  days,  w®  must  first  deduct  sixteen,  as  Pertinax  was 
murdered  on  th®  28th  ol  March,  and  Severus  most  probably  elected  on  the  19th  of 
April.  (See  Hist.  August,  p.  05,  and  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Kmporeurs,  tom.  iii.  p. 

3SW.  Hot®  7  )  W®  cannot  allow  less  than  ten  days  after  his  election,  to  put  a 
oamtroui  army  in  motion.  Forty  days  remain  for  this  rapid  march,  and,  as  wo 
may  compute  about  eight  hundred  miles  from  Rome  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vwuss,  the  army  ol  Severus  marchod  twenty  miles  every  day,  without  halt  or 
mtwzzniflsion.  [Cp.  above,  note  32.] 
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perfidy  and  cowardice,  dismissed  them  with  ignominy  from  the 
trust  which  they  had  betrayed,  despoiled  them  of  their  splendid 
ornaments,  and  banished  them,  on  pain  of  death,  to  the  distance 
of  an  hundred  miles  from  the  capital.  During  the  transaction, 
another  detachment  had  been  sent  to  seize  their  arms,  occupy 
their  camp,  and  prevent  the  hasty  consequences  of  their  despair.41 
Funeral  The  funeral  and  consecration  of  Pertinax  was  next  solemnized 
theorisof  with  every  circumstance  of  sad  magnificence.42  The  senate, 
Pertinax  a  melancholy  pleasure,  performed  the  last  rites  to  that 

excellent  prince,  whom  they  had  loved  and  still  regretted.  The 
concern  of  his  successor  was  probably  less  sincere.  He  esteemed 
the  virtues  of  Pertinax,  but  those  virtues  would  for  ever  have 
confined  his  ambition  to  a  private  station.  Severus  pronounced 
his  funeral  oration  with  studied  eloquence,  inward  satisfaction, 
and  well-acted  sorrow ;  and,  by  thiB  pious  regard  to  his  memory, 
convinced  the  credulous  multitude  that  he  alone  was  worthy  to 
supply  his  place.  Sensible,  however,  that  arms,  not  ceremonies, 
must  assert  his  claim  to  the  empire,  he  left  Borne  at  the  end 
of  thirty  days,  and,  without  suffering  himBelf  to  be  elated  by 
this  easy  victory,  prepared  to  encounter  his  more  formidable 
rivals. 


Success  of 

Severus 

against 

Niger  and 

against 

Albinus 


The  uncommon  abilities  and  fortune  of  Severus  have  induced 
an  elegant  historian  to  compare  him  with  the  first  and  greatest 
of  the  Cffisars.43  The  parallel  is,  at  least,  imperfect.  Where 
shall  we  find,  in  the  character  of  Severus,  the  commanding 
superiority  of  soul,  the  generous  clemency,  and  the  varions 
genius,  which  could  reconcile  and  unite  the  love  of  pleasure, 
the  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  fire  of  ambition?44  In  one 


a.d.  193-197  instance  only,  they  may  be  compared,  with  some  degree  of  pro¬ 


priety,  in  the  celerity  of  their  motion,  and  their  civil  victories. 


In  less  than  four  years, 46  Severus  subdued  the  riches  of  the  east, 


and  the  valour  of  the  west.  He  vanquished  two  competitors  of 


41  Dion,  1.  lxxiv.  p.  1241  [1].  Herodian,  1.  ii.  p.  84  [13]. 

°  Dion,  1.  lxxiv.  p.  1244  [4],  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony  as  a  senator,  gives 
a  most  pompous  description  of  it. 

“Herodian,  1.  iii.  p.  112  [7,  7]. 

44  Though  it  is  not,  most  assuredly,  the  intention  of  Lucan  to  exalt  the 
character  of  Caesar,  yet  the  idea  he  gives  of  that  hero,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Pharsalia,  where  he  describes  him,  at  the  same  time,  making  love  to  Cleopatra, 
sustaining  a  siege  against  the  power  of  Egypt,  and  conversing  with  the  sages  of 
the  country,  is,  in  reality,  the  noblest  panegyrio. 

45  Reckoning  from  his  election,  April  13, 193,  to  the  death  of  Albinos,  February 
19, 197.  See  Tillemont’s  Chronology. 
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reputation  and  ability,  and  defeated  numerous  armies,  provided 
with  weapons  and  discipline  equal  to  his  own.  In  that  age,  the 
art  of  fortification  and  the  principles  of  tactics  were  well  under¬ 
stood  by  all  the  Roman  generals ;  and  the  constant  superiority 
of  Severus  was  that  of  an  artist,  who  uses  the  same  instruments 
with  more  skill  and  industry  than  his  rivals.  I  shall  not,  how¬ 
ever,  enter  into  a  minute  narrative  of  these  military  operations ; 
but  as  the  two  civil  wars  against  Niger  and  against  Albinus 
were  almost  the  same  in  their  conduct,  event,  and  consequences, 

I  shall  collect  into  one  point  of  view  the  most  striking  circum¬ 
stances,  tending  to  develop  the  character  of  the  conqueror,  and 
the  6tate  of  the  empire. 

Falsehood  and  insincerity,  unsuitable  as  they  seem  to  the  conduct  of 
dignity  of  public  transactions,  offend  us  with  a  less  degrading  mm.; 
idea  of  meanness  than  when  they  are  found  in  the  intercourse  s^vera*  ! 
of  private  life.  In  the  latter,  they  discover  a  want  of  courage ; 
in  the  other,  only  a  defect  of  power ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
the  most  able  statesman  to  subdue  millions  of  followers  and  1 

enemies  by  their  own  personal  strength,  the  world,  under  the 
name  of  policy,  seems  to  have  granted  them  a  very  liberal  in¬ 
dulgence  of  craft  and  dissimulation.  Yet  the  arts  of  Severus 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  most  ample  privileges  of  state-reason. 

He  promised  only  to  betray,  he  flattered  only  to  ruin;  and 
however  he  might  occasionally  bind  himself  by  oaths  and 
treaties,  his  conscience,  obsequious  to  hiB  interest,  always  re¬ 
leased  him  from  the  inconvenient  obligation.46 

If  his  two  competitors,  reconciled  by  their  common  danger,  toward! 
had  advanced  upon  him  without  delay,  perhaps  Severus  would Niwr 
have  sunk  under  their  united  effort.  Had  they  even  attacked 
him  at  the  same  time,  with  separate  views  and  separate  armies, 
the  contest  might  have  been  long  and  doubtful.  But  they  fell, 
singly  and  successively,  an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  as  well  as  arms 
of  their  subtle  enemy,  lulled  into  security  by  the  moderation  of 
his  professions,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  rapidity  of  hiB  action. 

He  first  marched  againBt  Niger,  whose  reputation  and  power  he 
the  most  dreaded :  but  he  declined  any  hostile  declarations, 
suppressed  the  name  of  his  antagonist,  and  only  signified  to 
the  senate  and  people  his  intention  of  regulating  the  eastern 


•  Harodiin,  I.  il.  p.  86  [13]. 
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towards 

AlbinuB 


provinces.  In  private  he  spoke  of  Niger,  his  old  friend  and 
intended  successor,47  with  the  most  affectionate  regard,  and 
highly  applauded  his  generous  design  of  revenging  the  murder 
of  Pertinax.  To  punish  the  vile  usurper  of  the  throne  was  the 
duty  of  every  Roman  general.  To  persevere  in  arms,  and  to 
resist  a  lawful  emperor,  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  would 
alone  render  him  criminal.48  The  sons  of  Niger  had  fallen  into 
his  hands  among  the  children  of  the  provincial  governors,  de¬ 
tained  at  Rome  as  pledges  for  the  loyalty  of  their  parents.49  As 
long  as  the  power  of  Niger  inspired  terror,  or  even  respect,  they 
were  educated  with  the  most  tender  care,  with  the  children  of 
Severus  himself;  but  they  were  soon  involved  in  their  father's 
ruin,  and  removed,  first  by  exile,  and  afterwards  by  death,  from 
the  eye  of  public  compassion.60 

Whilst  Severus  was  engaged  in  his  eastern  war,  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  governor  of  Britain  might  pass 
the  sea  and  the  Alps,  occupy  the  vacant  seat  of  empire,  and 
oppose  his  return  with  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  the 
forces  of  the  West.  The  ambiguous  conduct  of  Albinus,  in 
not  assuming  the  Imperial  title,  left  room  for  negotiation. 
Forgetting  at  once  his  professions  of  patriotism  and  the 
jealousy  of  sovereign  power,  he  accepted  the  precarious  rank 
of  Caesar,  as  a  reward  for  his  fatal  neutrality.  Till  the  first 
contest  was  decided,  Severus  treated  the  man  whom  he  had 
doomed  to  destruction  with  every  mark  of  esteem  and  regard. 
Even  in  the  letter  in  which  he  announced  his  victory  over 
Niger  he  styles  Albinus  the  brother  of  his  soul  and  empire, 
sends  him  the  affectionate  salutations  of  his  wife  Julia,  and 
his  young  family,  and  entreats  him  to  preserve  the  armies  and 
the  republic  faithful  to  their  common  interest.  The  messengers 
charged  with  this  letter  were  instructed  to  accost  the  Caesar 
with  respect,  to  desire  a  private  audience,  and  to  plunge  their 

"Whilst  Severus  was  very  dangerously  ill,  it  was  industriously  given  out 
that  he  intended  to  appoint  Niger  and  Albinus  his  successors.  As  he  could  not  be 
sincere  with  respect  to  both,  he  might  not  be  so  with  regard  to  either.  Yet 
Severus  carried  his  hypoorisy  so  far  as  to  profess  that  intention  in  the  memoiu 
of  his  own  life. 

48  Hist.  August,  p.  65  [x.  8,  7 ;  and  cp.  6]. 

"This  practice,  invented  by  Commodus,  proved  very  useful  to  Severus.  He 
found,  at  Rome,  the  children  of  many  of  the  principal  adherents  of  his  rivals ; 
and  he  employed  them  more  than  once  to  intimidate,  or  seduce,  the  parents. 

"Herodian,  1.  iii.  p.  96.  Hist.  August,  p.  67,  68  [z.  8,  9]. 
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daggers  into  his  heart.u  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and 
the  too  credulous  Albinos  at  length  passed  over  to  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  prepared  for  an  unequal  contest  with  his  rival,  who 
rushed  upon  him  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  and  victorious  army. 

The  military  labours  of  Severus  seem  inadequate  -to  the  im-  Event*  of 
parlance  of  his  conquests.  Two  engagements,  the  one  near  the  w*lTU 
Hellespont,  the  other  in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Cilicia,  decided 
the  fate  of  his  Syrian  competitor;  and  the  troops  of  Europe ti* *.d.i 
asserted  their  usual  ascendant  over  the  effeminate  natives  of 
Asia.9*  The  battle  of  Lyons,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  Romans M  were  engaged,  was  equally  fatal  to  Albinus. 

The  valour  of  the  British  army  maintained,  indeed,  a  sharp  uwa.d.) 
and  doubtful  contest  with  the  hardy  discipline  of  the  Illyrian 
legions.  The  fame  and  person  of  Severus  appeared,  during  a 
few  moments,  irrecoverably  lost,  till  that  warlike  prince  rallied 
his  fainting  troops,  and  led  them  on  to  a  decisive  victory.61 
The  war  was  finished  by  that  memorable  day. 

The  civil  wars  of  modern  Europe  have  been  distinguished, a>oM»aby 
not  only  by  the  fierce  animosity,  but  likewise  by  the  obstinate  b*tUM 
perseverance,  of  the  contending  factions.  They  have  generally 
been  justified  by  some  principle,  or,  at  least,  ooloured  by  some 
pretext,  of  religion,  freedom,  or  loyalty.  The  leaders  were 
nobles  of  independent  property  and  hereditary  influence.  The 
troops  fought  like  men  interested  in  the  decision  of  the  quarrel ; 
and,  as  military  spirit  and  party  zeal  were  strongly  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  community,  a  vanquished  chief  was  im¬ 
mediately  supplied  with  new  adherents,  eager  to  shed  their 
blood  in  the  same  cause.  But  the  Romans,  after  the  fall  of 
the  republic,  combated  only  for  the  choice  of  masters.  Under 


a  HUt  Angnct.  p.  81  [xlL  T].  BpwUuai  hM  inaarted  this  oariotu  latter  at 
(nil  length.  [It  it  doubtless  spurious.) 

^Consult  the  third  book  of  Herodian,  And  the  seventy- fourth  book  of  Dion 


■  Dion.  1.  lxxv.  p.  1960  [6]. 

“  Dion.  1-  lxxv.  p.  1261  [6).  Herod  Urn,  L  111.  p.  110  [7J. 
[%.  11).  The  bnttle  was  fought  in  the  plain  of  Trevoux,  t 


Hist.  August,  p.  68 

fx.  11).  The  bnttle  was  fought  In  the  plain  of  Trevoux,  three  or  four  leagues 
from  Lyons.  See  Tillemont,  tom.  ill.  p.  406,  note  18.  [In  the  paper  quoted 
above  (note  16).  Hirechfeld  has  shown  that  Albinus  was  defeated  in  two  engage- 
meats.  The  second  battle  was  at  Tournus  (Tinurtium,  Hist.  Aug.  x.  11.  1). 
between  ChAlon  and  MAoon.  Tlllemont’s  Trivoux  whioh  Gibbon  adopts  is  based 
on  Chiflet's  emendation  Trivurtown*  Hirsohfeld  points  out  that  the  position  of 
Toornus  agrees  with  the  direction  of  the  march  of  Severus  from  Pannonla,  through 
Soricxxm  and  Balia,  to  the  Sequanian  district ;  and  shows  that  he  did  not  go 
himself  to  Rome  at  this  time.) 
sol.  L — 9 
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the  standard  of  a  popular  candidate  for  empire,  a  few  enlisted 
from  affection,  some  from  fear,  many  from  interest,  none  from 
principle.  The  legions,  uninflamed  by  party  zeal,  were  allured 
into  civil  war  by  liberal  donatives,  and  still  more  liberal  promises. 
A  defeat,  by  disabling  the  chief  from  the  performance  of  his  en¬ 
gagements,  dissolved  the  mercenary  allegiance  of  his  followers, 
and  left  them  to  consult  their  own  safety  by  a  timely  desertion 
of  an  unsuccessful  cause.  It  was  of  little  moment  to  the 
provinces  under  whose  name  they  were  oppressed  or  governed ; 
they  were  driven  by  the  impulsion  of  the  present  power,  and  as 
soon  as  that  power  yielded  to  a  superior  force  they  hastened  to 
implore  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  who,  as  he  had  an 
immense  debt  to  discharge,  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  most 
guilty  countries  to  the  avarice  of.  his  Boldiers.  In  the  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Boman  empire  there  were  few  fortified  cities 
capable  of  protecting  a  routed  army ;  nor  was  there  any  person, 
or  family,  or  order  of  men,  whose  natural  interest,  unsupported 
by  the  powers  of  government,  was  capable  of  restoring  the 
cause  of  a  sinking  party.66 

siege  of  Yet,  in  the  contest  between  Niger  and  SeveruB,  a  single 

uamD*  city  deserves  an  honourable  exception.  As  Byzantium  was 
one  of  the  greatest  passages  from  Europe  into  Asia,  it  had 
been  provided  with  a  strong  garrison,  and  a  fleet  of  five 
hundred  vessels  was  anchored  in  the  harbour.66  The  impetu¬ 
osity  of  Severus  disappointed  this  prudent  scheme  of  defence; 
he  left  to  his  generals  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  forced  the  less 
guarded  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  and,  impatient  of  a  meaner 
enemy,  pressed  forward  to  encounter  his  rival.  Byzantium, 
attacked  by  a  numerous  and  increasing  army,  and  afterwards 
by  the  whole  naval  power  of  the  empire,  sustained  a  siege  of 
three  years,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  name  and  memory  of 
Niger.  The  citizens  and  soldiers  (we  know  not  from  what 
cause)  were  animated  with  equal  fury;  several  of  the  principal 
officers  of  Niger,  who  despaired  of,  or  who  disdained,  a  pardon, 
had  thrown  themselves  into  this  last  refuge;  the  fortifications 
were  esteemed  impregnable,  and,  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  a 
celebrated  engineer  displayed  all  the  mechanic  powers  known 

••  Montesquieu ,  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeor  et  la  Ddoadsnce  des  Ro  mains, 
o.  xti. 

M  Most  oi  these,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  small  open  vessels ;  some,  how¬ 
ever,  were  gadleys  of  two,  and  a  few  of  three,  ranks  of  oars. 
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to  the  ancients."  Byzantium,  at  length,  surrendered  to  famine.  u.d.  1*1 
The  magistrates  and  soldiers  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  walls 
demolished,  the  privileges  suppressed,  and  the  destined  capital 
of  the  East  subsisted  only  as  an  open  village,  subject  to  the 
insulting  jurisdiction  of  Perinthus.  The  historian  Dion,  who 
had  admired  the  flourishing,  and  lamented  the  desolate,  state 
of  Byzantium,  accused  the  revenge  of  Severus  for  depriving  the 
Roman  people  of  the  strongest  bulwark  against  the  barbarians 
of  Pontus  and  Asia.68  The  truth  of  this  observation  was  but 
too  well  justified  in  the  succeeding  age,  when  the  Gothic  fleets 
covered  the  Euxine,  and  passed  through  the  undefended  Bos¬ 
phorus  into  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Both  Niger  and  Albinus  were  discovered  and  put  to  death  Death  of 
in  their  flight  from  the  field  of  battle.  Their  fate  excited  AlbinuB. 
neither  surprise  nor  compassion.  They  had  staked  their  lives  sequences 
against  the  chance  of  empire,  and  suffered  what  they  would  wars® olviI 
have  inflicted ;  nor  did  8everus  claim  the  arrogant  superiority 
of  suffering  his  rivals  to  live  in  a  private  station.  But  his  un¬ 
forgiving  temper,  stimulated  by  avarice,  indulged  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  where  there  was  no  room  for  apprehension.  The 
most  considerable  of  the  provincials,  who,  without  any  dislike 
to  the  fortunate  candidate,  had  obeyed  the  governor  under 
whose  authority  they  were  accidentally  placed,  were  punished 
by  death,  exile,  and  especially  by  the  confiscation  of  their 
estates.  Many  cities  of  the  East  were  stript  of  their  ancient 
honours,  and  obliged  to  pay,  into  the  treasury  of  Severus,  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  sums  contributed  by  them  for  the 
service  of  Niger." 

Till  the  final  decision  of  the  war,  the  cruelty  of  SeveruR  Animosity 
was,  in  some  measure,  restrained  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  M&ioaMhc 

senate 


m  The  engineer's  name  wu  Prise  us.  His  skill  saved  his  life,  and  he  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  oonqueror.  For  the  particular  facta  of  the  siege 
consult  Dion  Cassias  fl.  lxx[i]v.  p.  1251  [11-19])  and  Horodian  (1.  iii.  p.  95  [6]): 
for  the  theory  of  It,  tne  fanciful  Chevalier  de  Folard  may  be  looked  into.  8ee 
Polybe,  tom.  i.  p.  70. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Spartianus  and  some  modern  Qroeks,  wo 
may  be  assured,  from  Dion  and  Herodian,  that  Byaantium,  many  years  after  the 
death  of  Severus,  lav  in  ruins.  [But  the  statement  of  Spartianus  (xiii.  1)  that 
Severus  repented  of  his  harshness,  owing  (ostensibly  ?)  to  the  intercession  of  Cara¬ 
cal  la,  is  oo iadrmed  by  the  legend  >A*rwrs7na  Ss/Wrd,  on  Bysantine  coins ;  Eokhe), 
ii.  Si  ('*p.  Schiller,  L  719).  Not  Bysantiam,  but  its  fortifioations,  were  demol¬ 
ished.] 

•  Dion,  1.  lxxlv.  p.  1250  [8]. 
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event  and  his  pretended  reverence  lor  the  senate.  The  head 
of  Albinus,  accompanied  with  a  menacing  letter,  announced  to 
the  Romans  that  he  was  resolved  to  spare  none  of  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  his  unfortunate  competitors.  He  was  irritated  by 
the  just  suspicion  that  he  had  never  possessed  the  affections  of 
the  senate,  and  he  concealed  his  old  malevolence  under  the 
recent  discovery  of  some  treasonable  correspondences.  Thirty- 
five  senators,  however,  accused  of  having  favoured  the  party 
of  Albinus,  he  freely  pardoned;  and,  by  his  subsequent  be¬ 
haviour,  endeavoured  to  convince  them  that  he  had  forgotten, 
as  well  as  forgiven,  their  supposed  offences.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  condemned  forty-one60  other  senators,  whose  names 
history  has  recorded ;  their  wives,  children,  and  clients  attended 
them  in  death,  and  the  noblest  provincials  of  Spain  and  Gaul 
were  involved  in  the  same  ruin.  Such  rigid  justice,  for  so  he 
termed  it,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Severus,  the  only  conduct 
capable  of  ensuring  peace  to  the  people,  or  stability  to  the 
prince;  and  he  condescended  slightly  to  lament  that,  to  be 
mild,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  first  be  cruel.61 
The  The  true  interest  of  an  absolute  monarch  generally  coincides 

and  justice  with  that  of  his  people.  Their  numbers,  their  wealth,  their 
govern-  order,  and  their  security,  are  the  best  and  only  foundations  of 
mOT  his  real  greatness ;  and,  were  he  totally  devoid  of  virtue,  prudence 
might  supply  its  place,  and  would  dictate  the  same  rule  of 
conduct.  Severus  considered  the  Roman  empire  as  his  property, 
and  had  no  sooner  secured  the  possession,  than  he  bestowed  his 
care  on  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  so  valuable  an 
acquisition.  Salutary  laws,  executed  with  inflexible  firmness, 
soon  corrected  most  of  the  abuses  with  which,  since  the  death 
of  Marcus,  every  part  of  the  government  had  been  infected.  In 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  judgments  of  the  emperor 
were  characterized  by  attention,  discernment,  and  impartiality ; 
and,  whenever  he  deviated  from  the  strict  line  of  equity,  it  was 
generally  in  favour  of  the  poor  and  oppressed;  not  so  much 
indeed  from  any  sense  of  humanity,  as  from  the  natural  pro¬ 
pensity  of  a  despot  to  humble  the  pride  of  greatness,  and  to 

60  Dion  (1.  Ixxy.  p.  1262  [8]) ;  only  twenty-nine  senators  are  mentioned  by  him, 
bat  forty-one  are  named  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  69  [x.  18],  among  whom 
were  six  of  the  name  of  Pescennius.  Herodian  (1.  lii.  p.  115  [8])  speaks  in  general 
of  the  cruelties  of  Seyerus.  [It  is  safer  here  to  follow  Dion.] 

61  Aurelius  Victor  [Cass.  20,  13]. 
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sink  all  his  subjects  to  the  same,  common  level  of  absolute 
dependence.  His  expensive  taste  for  building,  magnificent 
shows,  and,  above  all,  a  constant  and  liberal  distribution  ofoeneni 
corn  and  provisions,  were  the  surest  means  of  captivating  the  prowl?* 
affection  of  the  Roman  people.®  The  misfortunes  of  civil 
discord  were  obliterated.  The  calm  of  peace  and  prosperity 
was  once  more  experienced  in  the  provinces,  and  many  cities, 
restored  by  the  munificence  of  Severus,  assumed  the  title  of  his 
colonies,  and  attested  by  public  monuments  their  gratitude  and 
felicity.®  The  fame  of  the  Roman  arms  was  revived  by  that 
warlike  and  successful  emperor,®  and  he  boasted,  with  a  just 
pride,  that,  having  received  the  empire  oppressed  with  foreign 
and  domestic  wars,  he  left  it  established  in  profound,  universal, 
and  honourable  peace.® 

Although  the  wounds  of  civil  war  appeared  completely  healed,  BeUution 
its  mortal  poison  still  lurked  in  the  vitals  of  the  constitution. 

Severus  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  vigour  and  ability ;  but 
the  daring  soul  of  the  first  CsBsar,  or  the  deep  policy  of  Augustus, 
were  scarcely  equal  to  the  task  of  curbing  the  insolence  of  the 
victorious  legions.  By  gratitude,  by  misguided  policy,  by  seem-  ; 
ing  necessity,  Severus  was  induced  to  relax  the  nerves  of  disci-  i/ 
pline.®  The  vanity  of  his  soldiers  was  flattered  with  the  honour  , 

**  Dion,  1.  lxxvi.  p.  1273  [1].  Hiat.  August,  p.  67  [x.  8J.  Severus  celebrated 
the  secular  games  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  he  left  in  the  public 
granaries  a  provision  of  oorn  for  seven  years,  at  the  rate  of  75,000  modii,  or  about 
2600  quarters  per  day.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  granaries  of  Severus  were 
suoplied  (or  a  long  term,  but  I  am  not  less  persuaded  that  policy  on  one  hand, 
andi  admiration  on  the  other,  magnified  the  hoard  far  beyond  it e  true  contents. 

**  See  Spanheim's  treatise  of  ancient  medals,  the  inscriptions,  and  our  learned 
travellers  Spon  and  Wheeler,  Shaw,  Pocock,  Ac.,  who,  in  Africa,  Greece,  and  Asia, 
have  found  more  monuments  of  Severus  than  of  any  other  Roman  emperor 
whatsoever. 

*  He  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  the  capitals  of 
the  Parthian  monarchy.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  this  war  in  its  proper 
place. 

M  Etiam  in  Briiannis ,  was  his  own  just  and  emphatio  expression.  Hist. 

August.  79  [x.  29,  etiam  Brittannis  pacatam]. 

m  Herodian,  1.  iii.  p.  115  [8].  Hist.  August,  p.  68  [x.  121.  [The  popularity  of 
Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla  with  the  soldiers  is  illustrated  by  the  vast  number 
of  inscriptions  in  their  honour.  It  is  true  that  discipline  was  in  some  respects 
relaxed ;  but  In  other  respects  the  efficacy  of  the  army  was  improved.  The 
passage  in  Herodian  has  receivod  a  new  and  important  interpretation  from 
Deibnick,  Geschichte  der  Kriegskunst,  ii.  218-4.  The  increase  of  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  took  the  form,  as  Herpdian  says,  of  an  increased  allowance  of  com,  and  this 
U  to  be  taken  closely  with  the  innovation  of  the  permission  to  live  with  their  wives. 

The  oorn  was  used  to  support  their  families.  The  significance  is  that  Severus 
oould  not  find  the  ooln  to  pay  the  armv  regularly  ;  the  supply  of  precious  metals 
was  declining  (the  alloy  in  the  silver  denarius  was  at  this  time  50  per  cent.),  and 
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of  wearing  gold  rings;  their  ease  was  indulged  in  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  living  with  their  wives  in  the  idleness  of  quarters.  He 
increased  their  pay  beyond  the  example  of  former  times,  and 
taught  them  to  expect,  and  soon  to  claim,  extraordinary  dona¬ 
tives  on  every  public  occasion  of  danger  or  festivity.  Elated 
by  success,  enervated  by  luxury,  and  raised  above  the  level  of 
subjects  by  their  dangerous  privileges,67  they  soon  became  incap¬ 
able  of  military  fatigue,  oppressive  to  the  country,  and  impatient 
of  a  just  subordination.  Their  officers  asserted  the  superiority 
of  rank  by  a  more  profuse  and  elegant  luxury.  There  is  still 
extant  a  letter  of  Severus,  lamenting  the  licentious  state  of  the 
army,  and  exhorting  one  of  his  generals  to  begin  the  necessary 
reformation  from  the  tribunes  themselves;  since,  as  he  justly 
observes,  the  officer  who  has  forfeited  the  esteem,  will  never 
command  the  obedience,  of  his  soldiers.68  Had  the  emperor 
pursued  the  train  of  reflection,  he  would  have  discovered  that 
the  primary  cause  of  this  general  corruption  might  be  ascribed, 
not  indeed  to  the  example,  but  to  the  pernicious  indulgence, 
however,  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

Newestab-  The  Praetorians,  who  murdered  their  emperor  and  sold  the 
the prator- empire,  had  received  the  just  punishment  of  their  treason;  but 
tan  guards  ^  necessary,  though  dangerous,  institution  of  guards  was  soon 
restored  on  a  new  model  by  Severus,  and  increased  to  four 
times  the  ancient  number.69  Formerly  these  troops  had  been 
recruited  in  Italy ;  and,  as  the  adjacent  provinces  gradually  im¬ 
bibed  the  softer  manners  of  Home,  the  levies  were  extended  to 
Macedonia,  Noricum  and  Spain.  In  the  room  of  these  elegant 
troops,  better  adapted  to  the  pomp  of  courts  than  to  the  uses 
of  war,  it  was  established  by  Severus,  that,  from  all  the  legions 
of  the  frontiers,  the  soldiers  most  distinguished  for  strength, 
valour,  and  fidelity  should  be  occasionally  draughted,  and  pro¬ 
moted,  as  an  honour  and  reward,  into  the  more  eligible  service 

the  measure  of  Severus  is  a  sign  of  reversion  to  primitive  methods  of  eoonomy. 
The  gold  ring,  originally  the  emblem  of  equestrian  rank,  appears  first  under  Corn- 
modus  as  a  badge  accompanying  the  bestowal  of  the  rights  of  a  freeborn  citiaen 
(intgenuus).  Cp.  C.I.L.  vi.  1847.  See  Mommsen,  Staatsreoht,  ii.  898-4.] 

67  Upon  the  insolence  and  privileges  of  the  soldiers  [pr»torian  guards],  the 
16th  satire,  falsely  ascribed  to  Juvenal,  may  be  consulted  ;  the  style  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  it  would  induce  me  to  believe  that  it  was  composed  under  the  reign  of 
Severus  or  that  of  his  son.  [The  opinion  of  modern  scholars  inolines  to  regard  it 
as  genuine.] 

88  Hist.  August,  p.  75  [xi.  3 :  fictitious].  69  He  rod!  an,  1.  iii.  p.  191  [13). 
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of  the  guards.70  By  this  new  institution,  the  Italian  youth 
were  diverted  from  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  the  capital  was 
terrified  by  the  strange  aspect  and  manners  of  a  multitude  of 
barbarians.  But  Severus  flattered  himself  that  the  legions 
would  consider  these  chosen  Praetorians  as  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  military  order ;  and  that  the  present  aid  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  superior  in  arms  and  appointments  to  any  force 
that  could  be  brought  into  the  field  against  them,  would  for 
ever  crush  the  hopes  of  rebellion,  and  secure  the  empire  to 
himself  and  his  posterity. 

The  command  of  these  favoured  and  formidable  troops  soon  The  offloe 
became  the  first  office  of  the  empire.  As  the  government  de-  iui  prefect 
generated  into  military  despotism,  the  Protorian  prefect,  who! 
in  his  origin  had  been  a  simple  captain  of  the  guards,  wasj  ' 
placed,  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  of  the  finances,] 
and  even  of  the  law.  In  every  department  of  administration, 
he  represented  the  person,  and  exercised  the  authority,  of  the 
emperor.  The  first  protect  who  enjoyed  and  abused  this  im¬ 
mense  power  was  Plautianus,  the  favourite  minister  of  Severus. 

His  reign  lasted  above  ten  years,  till  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor,  which  seemed 
to  assure  his  fortune,  proved  the  occasion  of  his  ruin.71  The 
animosities  of  the  palace,  by  irritating  the  ambition  and  alarm¬ 
ing  the  fears  of  Plautianus,  threatened  to  produce  a  revolution, 
and  obliged  the  emperor,  who  still  loved  him,  to  consent  with 
reluctance  to  his  death.72  After  the  fall  of  Plautianus,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  the  celebrated  Papinian,  was  appointed  to 
execute  the  motley  office  of  Protorian  protect.7* 

Till  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  virtue,  and  even  the  good  Tba  mute 
sense,  of  the  emperors  had  been  distinguished  by  their  zeal  orbSmESJy 


"  Dion,  I.  Irxiv.  p.  1243  [2].  Tit  was  the  policy  of  Scvorus  (the  African)  to 
level  the  distinctions  whioh  had  subsisted  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  Some 
nets  of  Hadrian  had  already  pointed  in  the  same  direction.  See  Appendix  10. 
Caracal!*,  as  we  shall  see,  carried  the  policy  to  its  logical  end.] 

71  One  of  his  moet  daring  and  wanton  acts  of  power  was  the  castration  of  a 
hand  red  free  Romans,  some  of  them  married  men,  and  even  fathers  of  families  ; 
m mrB.r  that  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage  with  tho  young  emperor,  might  be 
attended  bv  a  train  of  eunuohs  worthy  of  an  Eastern  queen.  Dion,  1.  lxxvi.  p. 
1271  [lb  [The  daughters  name  was  rulvia  Plautilla.  Caracal  la  hated  her.] 

^  Dion,  L  lxxvi.  p.  1274  [4].  Horodian,  1.  iii.  p.  122,  129  [12].  Tho  gram¬ 
marian  of  Alexandria  teems,  as  it  is  not  unusual,  much  better  acquainted  with 
mysterious  transaction  ;  and  more  assured  of  the  guilt  of  Plautianos,  than 
the  Roman  senator  ventures  to  be.  [Date  205  a.d.] 

n  [But  not  aionc.  He  shared  the  office  with  Meoins  Last  us.] 
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affected  reverence  for  the  senate,  and  by  a  tender  regard  to 
the  nice  frame  of  civil  policy  instituted  by  Augustus.  But 
the  youth  of  Severus  had  been  trained  in  the  implicit  obedi¬ 
ence  of  camps,  and  his  riper  yearB  spent  in  the  despotism  of 
military  command.  His  haughty  and  inflexible  spirit  could  not 
discover,  or  would  not  acknowledge,  the  advantage  of  preserving 
an  intermediate  power,  however  imaginary,  between  the  emperor 
and  the  army.  He  disdained  to  profess  himself  the  servant  of 
an  assembly  that  detested  his  person  and  trembled  at  his  frown ; 
he  issued  bis  commands,  where  his  request  would  have  proved 
as  effectual ;  assumed  the  conduct  and  style  of  a  sovereign  and 
a  conqueror,  and  exercised,  without  disguise,  the  whole  legis¬ 
lative  as  well  as  the  executive  power. 

Hew  The  victory  over  the  senate  was  easy  and  inglorious.  Every 

theimpe-  eye  and  every  passion  were  directed  to  the  supreme  magistrate, 
rogaUve  who  possessed  the  arms  and  treasure  of  the  state;  whilst  the 
senate,  neither  elected  by  the  people,  nor  guarded  by  the  military 
force,  nor  animated  by  public  spirit,  rested  its  declining  authority 
on  the  frail  and  crumbling  basis  of  ancient  opinion.  The  fine 
theory  of  a  republic  insensibly  vanished,  and  made  way  for  the 
more  natural  and  substantial  feelingB  of  monarchy.  As  the 
freedom  and  honours  of  Borne  were  successfully  communicated 
to  the  provinces,  in  which  the  old  government  had  been  either 
unknown,  or  was  remembered  with  abhorrence,  the  tradition 
of  republican  maxims  was  gradually  obliterated.  The  Greek 
historians  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines 74  observe,  with  a  malici¬ 
ous  pleasure,  that,  although  the  sovereign  of  Borne,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  an  obsolete  prejudice,  abstained  from  the  name  of 
king,  he  possessed  the  full  measure  of  regal  power.  In  the 
reign  of  Severus,  the  senate  was  filled  with  polished  and  elo¬ 
quent  slaves  from  the  eastern  provinces,  who  justified  personal 
flattery  by  speculative  principles  of  servitude.  These  new  advo¬ 
cates  of  prerogative  were  heard  with  pleasure  by  the  court,  and 
with  patience  by  the  people,  when  they  inculcated  the  duty  of 
passive  obedience,  and  descanted  on  the  inevitable  mischiefs  of 
freedom.  The  lawyers  and  the  historians  concurred  in  teach¬ 
ing  that  the  Imperial  authority  was  held,  not  by  the  delegated 
commission,  but  by  the  irrevocable  resignation,  of  the  senate; 


74  Appi&n  in  ProoBm.  [6]. 
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that  the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  restraint  of  civil  laws, 
could  command  by  his  arbitrary  will  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  subjects,  and  might  dispose  of  the  empire  as  of  his  private 
patrimony.76  The  most  eminent  of  the  civil  lawyers,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  Papinian,  Paulas,  and  Ulpian,  flourished  under  the  house 
of  Severus ;  and  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  having  closely  united 
itself  with  the  system  of  monarchy,  was  supposed  to  have  at¬ 
tained  its  full  maturity  and  perfection. 

The  contemporaries  of  Severus,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
peace  and  glory  of  his  reign,  forgave  the  cruelties  by  which  it 
had  been  introduced.  Posterity,  who  experienced  the  fatal 
effect  of  his  maxims  and  example,  justly  considered  him  as 
the  principal  author  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.76 

n  Dion  Cassias  seems  to  have  written  with  no  other  view,  than  to  form  these 
opinions  into  an  historical  system.  The  Pandects  will  show  how  assiduously  the 
lawyers,  on  their  side,  laboured  in  the  cause  of  prerogative. 

*(Cp.  Appendix  10.] 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  death  of  Severn & — Tyranny  of  OaracaUa — Usurpation  of 
Macrinus — Follies  of  ElagaJbalus — Virtues  of  Alexander 
Severus — Licentiousness  of  the  army — General  state  of  the 
Roman  Finances 


T 


Greatness  t  I  iHE  ascent  to  greatness,  however  Bteep  and  dangerous, 
content  of  I  may  entertain  an  active  spirit  with  the  consciousness 
everue  and  exercise  of  its  own  powers :  but  the  possession  of 

a  throne  could  never  yet  afford  a  lasting  satisfaction  to  an  am¬ 
bitious  mind.  This  melancholy  truth  was  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  Severus.  Fortune  and  merit  had,  from  an  humble  station, 
elevated  him  to  the  first  place  among  mankind.  He  had  been 
«  all  things,”  as  he  said  himself,  “  and  all  was  of  little  value  ”.1 
Distracted  with  the  care,  not  of  acquiring,  but  of  preserving, 
an  empire,  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmities,  careless  of  fame,2 
and  satiated  with  power,  all  his  prospects  of  life  were  closed. 
The  desire  of  perpetuating  the  greatness  of  his  family  was  the 
only  remaining  wish  of  his  ambition  and  paternal  tenderness. 

Hi*  wife  Like  most  of  the  Africans,  Severus  was  passionately  addicted 
prewTuiia  to  the  vain  studies  of  magic  and  divination,  deeply  versed  in 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  and  omens,  and  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  science  of  judicial  astrology;  which,  in 
almost  every  age  except  the  present,  has  maintained  its 
dominion  over  the  mind  of  man.  He  had  lost  his  first  wife 
whilst  he  was  governor  of  the  Lyonnese  Gaul.*  In  the  choice 


1  Hist.  August,  p.  71  [x.  18].  “  Omnia  fui,  et  nihil  expedit.” 

9  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxxvi.  p.  1284  [16]. 

*  About  the  year  186.  M.  de  Tillemont  is  miserably  embarrassed  with  a 
passage  of  Dion,  in  which  the  Empress  Faustina,  who  died  in  the  year  175,  is 
introduced  as  having  contributed  to  the  marriage  of  Severus  and  Jufia  (1.  lxxiv. 
p.  1243  [3]).  The  learned  compiler  forgot  that  Dion  is  relating,  not  a  real  fact, 
but  a  dream  of  Severus ;  and  dreams  are  circumscribed  to  no  limits  of  time  or 
space.  Did  M.  de  Tillemont  imagine  that  marriages  were  consummated  in  the 
Temple  of  Venus  at  Rome  ?  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  lit.  p.  389.  Note  6. 
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of  a  second,  he  sought  only  to  connect  himself  with  some 
favourite  of  fortune ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  discovered  that  a 
young  lady  of  Emesa  in  Syria  had  a  royal  nativity ,  he  so¬ 
licited  and  obtained  her  hand.4 *  Julia  Domna  (for  that  was  her 
name)  deserved  all  that  the  stars  could  promise  her.  She 
possessed,  even  in  an  advanced  age,  the  attractions  of  beauty,6 
and  united  to  a  lively  imagination  a  firmness  of  mind,  and 
strength  of  judgment,  seldom  bestowed  on  her  sex.  Her 
amiable  qualities  never  made  any  deep  impression  on  the  dark 
and  jealous  temper  of  her  husband ;  but,  in  her  son’s  reign,  she 
administered  the  principal  affairs  of  the  empire  with  a  prudence 
that  supported  his  authority;  and  with  a  moderation  that 
sometimes  corrected  his  wild  extravagancies.6  Julia  applied 
herself  to  letters  and  philosophy  with  some  success,  and  with 
the  most  splendid  reputation.  She  was  the  patroness  of  every 
art,  and  the  friend  of  every  man  of  genius.7  The  grateful 
flattery  of  the  learned  has  celebrated  her  virtues;  but,  if  we 
may  credit  the  scandal  of  ancient  history,  chastity  was  very 
far  from  being  the  most  conspicuous  virtue  of  the  Empress 
Julia.6 

Two  sons,  Caracalla*  and  Geta,  were  the  fruit  of  this  Tbair  two 
marriage,  and  the  destined  heirs  of  the  empire.  The  fond  cwulud* 
hopes  of  the  father,  and  of  the  Roman  world,  were  soon  disap-  * 
pointed  by  these  vain  youths,  who  displayed  the  indolent 
security  of  hereditary  princes,  and  a  presumption  that  fortune 
would  supply  the  place  of  merit  and  application.  Without  any 
emulation  of  virtue  or  talents,  they  discovered,  almost  from 
their  infancy,  a  fixed  and  implacable  antipathy  for  each  other. 

Their  aversion,  confirmed  by  years,  and  fomented  by  thenuir 
arts  of  their  interested  favourites,  broke  out  in  childish,  and  £w?Ton  to 

each  other 

4  Hilt.  August,  p.  66  [x.  3J. 

•  Hiit.  August.  p.  86  Txiii.  10}.  [For  the  oharacter  and  position  of  Julia, 
compare  R4rilie,  Religion  a  Rome  sous  lea  Slvftres,  193  199.] 

*  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixxrii.  p.  1904,  1312  [18  and  lxrviii.  4]. 

7  See  a  Dissertation  of  Menage,  at  the  eyjld  of  his  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
da  Faxninis  Philoaophis. 

0  Won,  L  Ixxri.  p.  1286  [16].  Aurelius  Victor  [Csesar.  xx.  23]. 

0  Bo— Ian  us  was  his  first  name,  as  it  had  been  that  of  his  maternal  grand¬ 
father.  During  his  reign  he  assumed  the  appellation  of  Antoninus,  which  is 
employed  by  lawyers  and  ancient  historians.  [But  me  next  note.]  After  hie 
death,  the  public  indignation  loaded  him  with  the  nick-names  of  Tarantus  and 
Caracalla.  The  first  was  borrowed  from  a  celebrated  Gladiator,  the  second  from 
a  long  Oallio  gown  which  he  distributed  to  the  people  of  Rome.  [Hist.  Aug. 
a  11] 
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gradually  in  more  serious,  competitions ;  and  at  length  divided 
the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the  court  into  two  factions,  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  their  respective  leaders.  The 
prudent  emperor  endeavoured,  by  every  expedient  of  advice  and 
authority,  to  allay  this  growing  animosity.  The  unhappy  dis¬ 
cord  of  his  sons  clouded  all  his  prospects,  and  threatened  to 
overturn  a  throne  raised  with  so  much  labour,  cemented  with 
so  much  blood,  and  guarded  with  every  defence  of  arms  and 
treasure.  With  an  impartial  hand  he  maintained  between 
them  an  exact  balance  of  favour,  conferred  on  both  the  rank 
of  Augustus,  with  the  revered  name  of  Antoninus ;  and  for  the 
first  time  the  Roman  world  beheld  three  emperors.10  Yet  even 
this  equal  conduct  served  only  to  inflame  the  contest,  whilst 
the  fierce  Caracalla  asserted  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and 
the  milder  Geta  courted  the  affections  of  the  people  and  the 
soldiers.  In  the  anguish  of  a  disappointed  father,  Severus 
foretold  that  the  weaker  of  his  sons  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  stronger;  who,  in  his  turn,  would  be  ruined  by  his  own 
vices.11 

In  these  circumstances  the  intelligence  of  a  war  in  Britain, 
and  of  an  invasion  of  the  province  by  the  barbarians  of  the 
North,  was  received  with  pleasure  by  Severus.  Though  the 
vigilance  of  his  lieutenants  might  have  been  sufficient  to  repel 
the  distant  enemy,  he  resolved  to  embrace  the  honourable  pre¬ 
text  of  withdrawing  his  sons  from  the  luxury  of  Rome,  which 
enervated  their  minds  and  irritated  their  passions,  and  of  muring 
their  youth  to  the  toils  of  war  and  government.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  advanced  age  (for  he  was  above  threescore),  and  his 

10  The  elevation  of  Oaracalla  is  fixed  by  the  aocurate  M.  de  Tillemont  to  the 
year  198 ;  the  association  of  Geta,  to  the  year  208.  [Oaracalla  (the  proper  form 
is  Oaracallus)  was  made  Caesar  in  196  at  Viminacium,  imperator  under  tne  name 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  in  197,  and  finally  Augustus  with  14  tribunician  power”  in 
198  (in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age}.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  on  his  first  elevation 
Severus  associated  his  name  with  the  memory  of  Pertinax,  and  he  appears  on 
inscriptions  as  L.  Septimius  Severus  Pertinax  Augustus.  But  afterwards  he 
resolved  to  affiliate  his  family  to  the  more  august  house  of  the  Antonines.  In 
Imperial  style  he  was  the  son  of  Marcus  and  brother  of  Oommodus ;  both  he  and 
his  sons  were  Antonines.  He  even  thought  of  perpetuating  Antoninus  (like 
Augustus)  as  a  synonym  of  the  Imperial  title.  See  Spartianus,  Geta,  ii.  2,  in 
animo  habuit  Severus  ut  omnes  deinceps  prinoipes  quemadmodum  August ♦,  Ua 
etiam  AntorUni  dioerentur  idque  amore  Marti,  <fcc.  As  for  the  association  of 
Geta  as  Augustus,  it  must  be  placed  in  Sept,  or  Oot.  209  a.d.  ;  op.  Oorp.  Ins* 
Att.  iii.  p.  9.] 

nHerodian,  1.  iii.  p.  130  [13].  The  lives  of  Oaracalla  and  Geta,  in  the 
Augustan  History. 
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gout,  which  obliged  him  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  he  transported 
himself  in  person  into  that  remote  island,  attended  by  his  two 
sons,  his  whole  court,  and  a  formidable  army.  He  immediately 
passed  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  and  entered  the 
enemy’s  country,  with  the  design  of  completing  the  long-at¬ 
tempted  conquest  of  Britain.  He  penetrated  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  without  meeting  an  enemy.  But  the 
concealed  ambuscades  of  the  Caledonians,  who  hung  unseen  on 
the  rear  and  flanks  of  his  army,  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and 
the  severity  of  a  winter  march  across  the  hills  and  morasses  of 
Scotland,  are  reported  to  have  cost  the  Romans  above  fifty 
thousand  men.1*  The  Caledonians  at  length  yielded  to  the 
powerful  and  obstinate  attack,  sued  for  peace,  and  surrendered 
a  part  of  their  arms,  and  a  large  tract  of  territory.1*  But  their 
apparent  submission  lasted  no  longer  than  the  present  terror. 

As  soon  as  the  Roman  legions  had  retired,  they  resumed  their 
hostile  independence.  Their  restless  spirit  provoked  Severus  to 
send  a  new  army  into  Caledonia,  with  the  most  bloody  orders, 
not  to  subdue,  but  to  extirpate  the  natives.  They  were  saved 
by  the  death  of  their  haughty  enemy.14 

This  Caledonian  war,  neither  marked  by  decisive  events  nor  Fin«ai  »nd 
attended  with  any  important  consequences,  would  ill  deserve  our  *r°** 
attention ;  but  it  is  supposed,  not  without  a  considerable  degree 
of  probability,  that  the  invasion  of  Severus  is  connected  with  the 
most  shining  period  of  the  British  history  or  fable.  Fingal, 
whose  fame,  with  that  of  his  heroes  and  bards,  has  been  revived 
in  our  language  by  a  recent  publication,  is  said  to  have  com¬ 
manded  the  Caledonians  in  that  memorable  juncture,  to  have 
eluded  the  power  of  Severus,  and  to  have  obtained  a  signal 
victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Carun,  in  which  the  son  of  the  King 
of  the  World,  Caracul,  fled  from  his  arms  along  the  fields  of  his 
pride.1*  Something  of  a  doubtful  mist  still  hangs  over  these 
Highland  traditions;  nor  can  it  be  entirely  dispelled  by  the  Contrast  of 

the  Cale¬ 
donians 

13  [An  exaggeration  of  Dion  Cassius,  lxxvi.  18.  Thai  some  battle*  of  import-  Romans 
sues  warn  fought  is  proved  by  an  inscription  discovered  somo  years  ago  (J&paem. 

Kw  P.  *W).] 

u(The  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius  had  been  abandoned;  but  Severus  seems  to 
have  renewed  the  wall  of  Hadrian  from  Tunnocelum  to  Segedunum.  Hist.  Aug. 
z.  18.  2.  Muro  per  transversam  insulam  due  to  utrinque  ad  finem  ocean  i  munivit. 

Whence  be  got  toe  name  Briiannicus  Maximus.) 

M  Dion,  1.  lrrvi.  p.  1290,  Ac.  [12].  Herodian.  1.  iii.  p.  182,  Ac.  [14]. 

u  Oat  Lao's  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
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most  ingenious  researches  of  modern  criticism:16  but  if  we 
could,  with  safety,  indulge  the  pleasing  supposition  that  Fingal 
lived,  and  that  Ossian  sung,  the  striking  contrast  of  the  situation 
and  manners  of  the  contending  nations  might  amuse  a  philo¬ 
sophic  mind.  The  parallel  would  be  little  to  the  advantage  of 
the  more  civilized  people,  if  we  compared  the  unrelenting  re¬ 
venge  of  Severus  with  the  generous  clemency  of  Fingal;  the 
timid  and  brutal  cruelty  of  Caracalla,  with  the  bravery,  the 
tenderness,  the  elegant  genius  of  Ossian ;  the  mercenary  chiefs 
who,  from  motives  of  fear  or  interest,  served  under  the  Imperial 
standard,  with  the  freeborn  warriors  who  started  to  arms  at  the 
voice  of  the  King  of  Morven ;  if,  in  a  word,  we  contemplated 
the  untutored  Caledonians,  glowing  with  the  warm  virtues  of 
nature,  and  the  degenerate  Romans,  polluted  with  the  mean 
vices  of  wealth  and  slavery. 

The  declining  health  and  last  illness  of  Severus  inflamed  the 
wild  ambition  and  black  passions  of  Caracalla’s  soul.  Impatient 
of  any  delay  or  division  of  empire,  he  attempted,  more  than 
once,  to  shorten  the  small  remainder  of  his  father’s  days,  and 
endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  excite  a  mutiny  among  the 
troops.17  The  old  emperor  had  often  censured  the  misguided 
lenity  of  Marcus,  who,  by  a  single  act  of  justice,  might  have 
saved  the  Romans  from  the  tyranny  of  his  worthless  son.  Placed 
in  the  same  situation,  he  experienced  how  easily  the  rigour  of  a 
judge  dissolves  away  in  the  tenderness  of  a  parent.  He  deliber¬ 
ated,  he  threatened,  but  he  could  not  punish ;  and  this  last  and 
only  instance  of  mercy  was  more  fatal  to  the  empire  than  a  long 
series  of  cruelty.18  The  disorder  of  his  mind  irritated  the  pains 
of  his  body ;  he  wished  impatiently  for  death,  and  hastened  the 
instant  of  it  by  his  impatience.  He  expired  at  York  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  life,  and  in  the  eighteenth  of  a  glorious 

lsThat  the  Caracul  of  Ossian  is  the  Caraoalla  of  the  Roman  history,  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  point  of  British  antiquity  in  whioh  Mr.  Macpherson  ana  Mr. 
Whitaker  are  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  yet  the  opinion  is  not  without  difficulty. 
In  the  Caledonian  war,  the  son  of  Severus  was  known  only  by  the  appellation  of 
Antoninus  ;  and  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  Highland  bard  should  describe  him 
by  a  nick-name,  invented  four  years  afterwards,  scarcely  used  by  the  Romans 
till  after  the  death  of  that  emperor,  and  seldom  employed  by  the  most  ancient 
historians.  See  Dion,  1.  lxxviii.  p.  1317  [9].  Hist.  August,  p.  89  [xili.  9].  AureL. 
Victor  [epit.  21].  Euseb.  in  Chron.  ad  ann.  214.  [For  Macpherson  and  his 
Ossianic  epic  see  the  artiole  under  his  name  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 

1.  lxxvi.  p.  1282  [14].  Hist.  August,  p.  72  [x.  20].  Aurel.  Viotor. 

18  Dion,  1.  lxxvi.  p.  1283  [14].  Hist.  August,  p.  89  [xUi.  11,  8]. 
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and  successful  reign.  In  his  last  moments  he  recommended 
conoord  to  his  sons,  and  his  sons  to  the  army.  The  salatary 
advice  never  reached  the  heart,  or  even  the  understanding,  of 
the  impetuous  youths ;  but  the  more  obedient  troops,  mindful  of 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  of  the  authority  of  their  deceased 
master,  resisted  the  solicitations  of  Caracalla,  and  proclaimed 
both  brothers  emperors  of  Borne.  The  new  princes  soon  left 
the  Caledonians  in  peace,  returned  to  the  capital,  celebrated 
their  father’s  funeral  with  divine  honours,  and  were  cheerfully 
acknowledged  as  lawful  sovereigns  by  the  senate,  the  people,  and 
the  provinces.  Some  pre-eminence  of  rank  seems  to  have  been 
allowed  to  the  elder  brother ;  but  they  both  administered  the 
empire  with  equal  and  independent  power.19 

Such  a  divided  form  of  government  would  have  proved  a  jeaiomy 
source  of  discord  between  the  most  affectionate  brothers.  It  of  the  two 
was  impossible  that  it  could  long  subsist  between  two  implacable  emparora 
enemies,  who  neither  desired  nor  could  trust  a  reconciliation. 

It  was  visible  that  one  only  could  reign,  and  that  the  other 
must  fall ;  and  each  of  them,  judging  of  his  rival’s  designs  by 
his  own,  guarded  his  life  with  the  most  jealous  vigilance  from 
the  repeated  attacks  of  poison  or  the  sword.  Their  rapid  journey 
through  Gaul  and  Italy,  during  which  they  never  ate  at  the 
same  table,  or  slept  in  the  same  house,  displayed  to  the  provinces 
the  odious  spectacle  of  fraternal  discord.  On  their  arrival  at 
Borne,  they  immediately  divided  the  vast  extent  of  the  Imperial 
palace.10  No  communication  was  allowed  between  their  apart- 

*»  Dion,  I.  lzzvi.  p.  1384  [IS].  Hstodi&n,  L  UL  p.  186  [16].  [The  title  Pont. 

Max-  teem*  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  elder  brother ;  Geta  is  Pont .  only  on 
eoins  and  Inscriptions.  Bckhel,  vii.  290.] 

9  Hr.  Hume  is  justly  surprised  at  a  passage  of  Herodian  (1.  iv.  p.  199  [1]),  who, 
on  this  occasion,  represents  the  Imperial  palace  as  equal  in  extent  to  [greater 
than]  the  rest  of  Rome.  The  whole  region  of  the  Palatine  Mount  on  which  it  was 
built  oocupied,  at  most,  a  circumference  of  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  feet.  (See 
the  No  title  and  Victor,  in  Nardini's  Roma  Antica.)  But  we  should  recollect  that 
the  opulent  senators  had  almost  surrounded  the  city  with  their  extensive  gardens 
mju!  suburb  palaces,  the  greatest  part  of  which  had  been  gradually  confiscated  by 
the  emperors.  If  Geta  resided  in  the  gardens  that  bore  his  name  on  the  Jani- 
oulum  and  if  Caracalla  Inhabited  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline,  the 
rival  brothers  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  distance  of  several  miles ; 
and  yet  the  intermediate  space  was  filled  by  the  Imperial  gardens  of  Sallust,  of 
Locullus,  of  Agrippa,  o(  Domitian,  of  Cains,  Ac.,  all  skirting  round  tho  city,  and 
all  oonnected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  palace,  by  bridges  thrown  over  the 
Tiber  and  the  streets.  But  this  explanation  of  Herodian  would  require,  though  it 
ill  deserves,  a  particular  dissertation,  illustrated  by  a  map  of  ancient  Homo.  [See 
Hume,  Emn,  on  Populousness  of  Anciont  Nations.  For  tho  Palatine  and  Im¬ 
perial  palaces  cp.  T  ancient,  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Rome,  Book  ii.] 
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ments;  the  doors  and  passages  were  diligently  fortified,  and 
guards  posted  and  relieved  with  the  same  strictness  as  in  a 
besieged  place.  The  emperors  met  only  in  public,  in  the 
presence  of  their  afflicted  mother;  and  each  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  train  of  armed  followers.  Even  on  these  occasions 
of  ceremony,  the  dissimulation  of  courts  could  ill  disguise  the 
rancour  of  their  hearts.” 

Fruitless  This  latent  civil  war  already  distracted  the  whole  government, 
tkm  (or  when  a  scheme  was  suggested  that  seemed  of  mutual  benefit  to 
theunpire  the  hostile  brothers.  It  was  proposed,  that,  since  it  was  impos- 
them**"  Bible  to  reconcile  their  minds,  they  should  separate  their  interest, 
and  divide  the  empire  between  them.  The  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  already  drawn  with  some  accuracy.  It  was  agreed 
that  Caracalla,  as  the  elder  brother,  should  remain  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Europe  and  the  western  Africa;  and  that  he  should 
relinquish  the  sovereignty  of  Asia  and  Egypt  to  Geta,  who 
might  fix  his  residence  at  Alexandria  or  Antioch,  cities  little 
inferior  to  Borne  itself  in  wealth  and  greatness ;  that  numerous 
armies  should  be  constantly  encamped  on  either  side  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the  rival  mon¬ 
archies;  and  that  the  senators  of  European  extraction  should 
acknowledge  the  sovereign  of  Borne,  whilst  the  natives  of  Asia 
followed  the  emperor  of  the  East.  The  tears  of  the  empress 
Julia  interrupted  the  negotiation,  the  first  idea  of  which  had  filled 
every  Boman  breast  with  surprise  and  indignation.  The  mighty 
mass  of  conquest  was  so  intimately  connected  by  the  hand  of 
time  and  policy,  that  it  required  the  most  forcible  violence  to 
rend  it  asunder.  The  Bomans  had  reason  to  dread  that  the 
disjointed  members  would  soon  be  reduced  by  a  civil  war  under 
the  dominion  of  one  master ;  but,  if  the  separation  was  perma¬ 
nent,  the  division  of  the  provinces  must  terminate  in  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  an  empire  whose  unity  had  hitherto  remained  inviolate.9 

81  Herodi&n,  1.  iv.  p.  189  [1]. 

**  Herodi&n,  1.  iv.  p.  144  [4].  [Yet,  in  this  proposal,  we  o&n  see  foreshadowed 
the  geographical  division  of  the  Empire  among  two  or  more  Emperors,  whioh  was 
made  a  principle  of  government  by  Diocletian.  The  tendency  to  disruption  be* 
tween  the  eastern  and  western  groups  of  provinces  had  been  already  seen  in  the 
revolt  of  Avidius  Cassius,  and  the  “  tyranny  ”  of  Pescennius  Niger.  In  faot,  at  the 
elevation  of  Severus,  the  four  sovereignties  of  Diocletian, — the  four  Prefectures  of 
Constantine — are  shadowed  forth.  (1)  Albinus  in  Gaul;  (2)  Julian  us  in  Italy; 
(3)  Severus  in  the  Illyrian  Peninsula ;  (4)  Niger  in  Asia,  are,  in  a  sense,  fore* 
runners  of  Constantine,  Maximian,  Galenas,  and  Diocletian  respectively.] 
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Had  the  treaty  been  carried  into  execution,  the  sovereign  of  Mnnier  of 
Europe  might  soon  have  been  the  conqueror  of  Asia ;  but  Cara-  ?.Dteais, 
calla  obtained  an  easier  though  a  more  guilty  victory.  He  art-*rebru“T 
fully  listened  to  his  mother's  entreaties,  and  consented  to  meet 
his  brother  in  her  apartment,  on  terms  of  peace  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  In  the  midst  of  their  conversation,  some  centurions,  who 
had  contrived  to  conceal  themselves,  rushed  with  drawn  swords 
upon  the  unfortunate  Geta.  His  distracted  mother  strove  to 
protect  him  in  her  arms ;  but  in  the  unavailing  struggle,  she 
was  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  covered  with  the  blood  of  her 
younger  son,  while  she  saw  the  elder  animating  and  assisting0 
the  fury  of  the  assassins.  As  soon  as  the  deed  was  perpetrated, 
Caracalla,  with  hasty  steps  and  horror  in  his  countenance,  ran 
towards  the  Praetorian  camp,  as  his  only  refuge,  and  threw  him¬ 
self  on  the  ground  before  the  statues  of  the  tutelar  deities.0 
The  soldiers  attempted  to  raise  and  comfort  him.  In  broken 
and  disordered  words  he  informed  them  of  his  imminent  danger 
and  fortunate  escape,  insinuating  that  he  had  prevented  the 
designs  of  his  enemy,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  live  and  die 
with  his  faithful  troops.  Geta  had  been  the  favourite  of  the 
soldiers ;  but  complaint  was  useless,  revenge  was  dangerous, 
and  they  still  reverenced  the  son  of  Severus.  Their  discontent 
died  awav  in  idle  murmurs,  and  Caracalla  soon  convinced  them 
of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  by  distributing  in  one  lavish  donative 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  his  father’s  reign.0  The  real 
eentiment*  of  the  soldiers  alone  were  of  importance  to  his  power 
or  safety.  Their  declaration  in  his  favour  commanded  the  duti¬ 
ful  professions  of  the  senate.  The  obsequious  assembly  was 
always  prepared  to  ratify  the  decision  of  fortune ;  but,  as  Cara¬ 
calla  wished  to  assuage  the  first  emotions  of  public  indignation, 
the  name  of  Geta  was  mentioned  with  decency,  and  he  received 
the  funeral  honours  of  a  Roman  emperor.0  Posterity,  in  pity  to 

"Caracalla  consecrated,  in  the  temple  of  Sera  pis,  the  sword,  with  which,  as 
he  boast ed,  he  had  slain  his  brother  Geta.  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1807  [23]. 

"  Herodian,  1.  to.  p.  147  [4].  In  every  Homan  camp  there  was  a  small 
chapel  near  the  bead-quarten,  in  which  the  statues  of  the  tutelar  deities  were 
preserved  and  adored ;  and  we  may  remark  that  the  eagles,  and  other  military 
ensigns,  were  in  the  first  rank  of  these  deities ;  an  excellent  institution,  which 
ooo  Armed  discipline  by  the  sanction  of  religion.  See  Lipsius  de  MilitiA  Roman  A, 
to.  A,  t.  2. 

*  Herodian.  1.  to.  p.  148  [4].  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1289  [3]. 

"Geta  was  placed  among  the  gods.  Sit  ditnu,  dum  non  sit  eitms,  said  his 
brother.  Hist.  August,  p.  91  [xiv.  2,  8].  Some  marks  of  Geta's  consecration  are 

VuL  I.  —  10 
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his  misfortune,  has  cast  a  veil  over  his  vices.  We  consider  that 
young  prince  as  the  innocent  victim  of  his  brother’s  ambition, 
without  recollecting  that  he  himself  wanted  power,  rather  than 
inclination,  to  consummate  the  same  attempts  of  revenge  and 
murder. 

Remorse  The  crime  went  not  unpunished.  Neither  business,  nor 
of  care-  pleasure,  nor  flattery,  could  defend  Caracalla  from  the  stings  of 
“  a  a  guilty  conscience ;  and  he  confessed,  in  the  anguish  of  a  tor* 
tured  mind,  that  his  disordered  fancy  often  beheld  the  angry 
forms  of  his  father  and  his  brother  rising  into  life,  to  threaten 
and  upbraid  him.27  The  consciousness  of  his  crime  should 
have  induced  him  to  convince  mankind,  by  the  virtues  of  his 
reign,  that  the  bloody  deed  had  been  the  involuntary  effect  of 
fatal  necessity.  But  the  repentance  of  Caracalla  only  prompted 
him  to  remove  from  the  world  whatever  could  remind  him  of 
his  guilt,  or  recall  the  memory  of  his  murdered  brother.  On 
his  return  from  the  senate  to  the  palace,  he  found  his  mother 
in  the  company  of  several  noble  matrons,  weeping  over  the 
untimely  fate  of  her  younger  son.  The  jealous  emperor 
threatened  them  with  inBtant  death:  the  sentence  was  exe¬ 
cuted  against  Fadilla,  the  last  remaining  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus ;  and  even  the  afflicted  Julia  was  obliged  to 
silence  her  lamentations,  to  suppress  her  sighs,  and  to  receive 
the  assassin  with  smiles  of  joy  and  approbation.  It  was  com¬ 
puted  that,  under  the  vague  appellation  of  the  friends  of  Geta, 
above  twenty  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  suffered  death. 
His  guards  and  freedmen,  the  ministers  of  his  serious  business, 
and  the  companions  of  his  looser  hours,  those  who  by  his  in¬ 
terest  had  been  promoted  to  any  commands  in  the  army  or 
provinces,  with  the  long  connected  chain  of  their  dependants, 
were  included  in  the  proscription ;  which  endeavoured  to  reach 
every  one  who  had  maintained  the  smallest  correspondence 
with  Geta,  who  lamented  his  death,  or  who  even  mentioned 
his  name.28  Helvius  Pertinax,  son  to  the  prince  of  that  name, 

still  found  upon  medals.  [Geta’s  name  was  erased  on  inscriptions ;  see,  e.g., 
0. 1.  L.  vi.  180  and  1038.] 

«  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1301  [15]. 

®Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1290  [4].  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  150  [6].  Dion  (p.  1298 
[lxxvii.  12])  says  that  the  oomic  poets  no  longer  durst  employ  the  name  of  Geta 
in  their  plays,  and  that  the  estates  of  those  who  mentioned  it  in  their  testaments 
were  confiscated. 
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lost  his  life  by  an  unseasonable  witticism.29  It  was  a  sufficient 
crime  of  Thrasea  Priscus  to  be  descended  from  a  family  in 
which  the  love  of  liberty  seemed  an  hereditary  quality.30  The 
particular  causes  of  calumny  and  suspicion  were  at  length  ex¬ 
hausted  ; .  and  when  a  senator  was  accused  of  being  a  secret 
enemy  to  the  government,  the  emperor  was  satisfied  with  the 
general  proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  property  and  virtue.  From 
this  well-grounded  principle  he  frequently  drew  the  most 
bloody  inferences. 

The  execution  of  so  many  innooent  citizens  was  bewailed  dmUi 
by  the  secret  tears  of  their  friends  and  families.  The  death  of 
Papinian,  the  Prstorian  prefect,31  was  lamented  as  a  public 
calamity.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  Severus,  he  had 
exercised  the  most  important  offices  of  the  state,  and,  by  his 
salutary  influence,  guided  the  emperor’s  steps  in  the  paths  of 
justice  and  moderation.  In  full  assurance  of  his  virtue  and 
abilities,  Severus,  on  his  deathbed,  had  conjured  him  to  watch 
over  the  prosperity  and  union  of  the  Imperial  family.32  The 
honest  labours  of  Papinian  served  only  to  inflame  the  hatred 
which  Caracalla  had  already  conceived  against  his  father’s 
minister.  After  the  murder  of  Geta,  the  prefect  was  com¬ 
manded  to  exert  the  powers  of  his  skill  and  eloquence  in  a 
studied  apology  for  that  atrocious  deed.  The  philosophic 
Seneca  had  condescended  to  compose  a  similar  epistle  to  the 
senate,  in  the  name  of  the  son  and  assassin  of  Agrippina.33 
*<  That  it  was  easier  to  oommit  than  to  justify  a  parricide,” 
was  the  glorious  reply  of  Papinian,3*  who  did  not  hesitate 
between  the  loss  of  life  and  that  of  honour.  8uch  intrepid 
virtue,  which  had  escaped  pure  and  unsullied  from  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  courts,  the  habits  of  business,  and  the  arts  of  his 
profession,  reflects  more  lustre  on  the  memory  of  Papinian 


*  Caracalla  had  assumed  the  Dames  of  several  conquered  nations;  Pertinax 
observed  that  the  name  of  Qeticus  the  had  obtained  some  advantage  over  the 
Ooths  or  Gets)  would  ho  a  proper  addition  to  Parthicus,  Alemannicus,  Ac.  Hist. 
August,  p.  89  [xiii.  10,  6]. 

••Dion,  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1291  [5].  He  was  probably  descended  from  Holvidius 
Prise  us,  and  Thrasea  Fetus,  those  patriots  whose  firm,  but  useless  and  unseason¬ 
able,  virtue  has  been  immortalized  by  Tacitus. 

"[Dion  sap  that  Caracalla,  on  his  accession,  had  deposed  Papinian  from 
this  office  ;  and  Dion  was  in  a  position  to  know.] 

■  It  is  said  that  Papinian  was  himself  a  relation  of  the  empress  Julia. 

■  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  2. 

••Hist.  Aogust.  p.  88  [xiii.  8,  6]. 
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than  all  his  great  employments,  his  numerous  writings,  and 
the  superior  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  which  he  has  preserved 
through  every  age  of  the  Boman  jurisprudence.36 
Hi*  It  had  hitherto  been  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  Romans, 

extended  and  in  the  worst  of  times  their  consolation,  that  the  virtue  of 

whoiehe  the  emperors  was  active,  and  their  vice  indolent.  Augustus, 
empire  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Marcus  visited  their  extensive  dominions 
in  person,  and  their  progress  was  marked  by  acts  of  wisdom 
and  beneficence.  The  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domiti&n, 
who  resided  almost  constantly  at  Rome,  or  in  the  adjacent 
villas,  was  confined  to  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders.36 
a.d.  ai3  But  Caracalla  was  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  He  left 
the  capital  (and  he  never  returned  to  it)37  about  a  year  after 

the  murder  of  Geta.  The  rest  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  the 

several  provinces  of  the  empire,  particularly  those  of  the  East, 
and  every  province  was,  by  turns,  the  scene  of  hiB  rapine  and 
cruelty.  The  senators,  compelled  by  fear  to  attend  his  caprici¬ 
ous  motions,  were  obliged  to  provide  daily  entertainments  at 
an  immense  expense,  which  he  abandoned  with  contempt  to 
his  guards ;  and  to  erect,  in  every  city,  magnificent  palaces  and 
theatres,  which  he  either  disdained  to  visit,  or  ordered  to  be 
immediately  thrown  down.  The  most  wealthy  families  were 
ruined  by  partial  fines  and  confiscations,  and  the  great  body  of 
his  subjects  oppressed  by  ingenious  and  aggravated  taxes.38  In 
the  midBt  of  peace,  and  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  he 
issued  his  commands,  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  for  a  general 
massacre.  From  a  secure  post  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  he 
viewed  and  directed  the  slaughter  of  many  thousand  citizens, 
as  well  as  strangers,  without  distinguishing  either  the  number 
or  the  crime  of  the  sufferers ;  since,  as  he  coolly  informed  the 
senate,  all  the  Alexandrians,  those  who  had  perished  and 
those  who  had  escaped,  were  alike  guilty.33 

“With  regard  to  Papinian,  see  Heineccius's  Historia  Juris  Romani,  1.  830, 
<fcc.  [The  true  cause  of  Papinian ’a  execution  was  probably  that  he  was  highly  un¬ 
popular  with  the  soldiers,  whose  wishes  Caracalla  was  always  ready  to  humour.] 

“Tiberius  and  Domitian  never  moved  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
Nero  made  a  short  journey  into  Greece.  “  Et  laudatorum  Prinoipum  usus  ox 
aequo  quamvis  prt  cul  agentibus.  Saevi  proximis  ingruunt.”  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  75. 

17  [There  is  a  coin,  however,  which  suggests  that  Caracalla  returned  to  Italy 
and  Rome  in  214  jld.,  after  his  successful  campaigns  on  the  Rhine  and  Neokar. 
Eckhel,  vii.  211.] 

®  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1294  [9]. 

“Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1307  [28].  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  158  [9].  The  former 
represents  it  as  a  cruel  massacre,  the  latter  as  a  perfidious  one  too.  It  seems 
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The  wise  instructions  of  Severus  never  made  any  lasting  R«ux*tton 
impression  on  the  mind  of  his  son,  who,  although  not  destitute  un«  *°  P" 
of  imagination  and  eloquence,  was  equally  devoid  of  judgment 
and  humanity.40  One  dangerous  maxim,  worthy  of  a  tyrant, 
was  remembered  and  abused  by  Caracalla,  “To  secure  the 
affections  of  the  army,  and  to  esteem  the  rest  of  his  subjects 
as  of  little  moment  ”.41  But  the  liberality  of  the  father  had 
been  restrained  by  prudence,  and  his  indulgence  to  the  troops 
was  tempered  by  firmness  and  authority.  The  careless  profu¬ 
sion  of  the  son  was  the  policy  of  one  reign,  and  the  inevitable 
ruin  both  of  the  army  and  of  the  empire.  The  vigour  of  the 
soldiers,  instead  of  being  confirmed  by  the  severe  discipline  of 
camps,  melted  away  in  the  luxury  of  cities.  The  excessive 
increase  of  their  pay  and  donatives42  exhausted  the  state  to 
enrich  the  military  order,  whose  modesty  in  peace,  and  service 
in  war,  is  best  secured  by  an  honourable  poverty.  The  de¬ 
meanour  of  Caracalla  was  haughty  and  full  of  pride ;  but  with 
the  troops  he  forgot  even  the  proper  dignity  of  his  rank,  en¬ 
couraged  their  insolent  familiarity,  and,  neglecting  the  essential 
duties  of  a  general,  affected  to  imitate  the  dress  and  manners 
of  a  common  soldier. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  character  and  such  a  conduct 

probable  that  the  Alexandrians  had  irritated  the  tyrant  by  their  railleries,  and 
perhaps  by  their  tumults.  [The  punishment  of  Alexandria,  which  was  given 
over  to  the  soldiers  to  plunder,  was  hardly  suoh  an  act  of  caprice  as  Gibbon 
represents  it.  The  harshness  of  Caracalla  to  that  city  was  inherited  from 
Severos ;  under  both  reigns  Alexandrine  coins  are  very  rare.  There  seem  to 
have  been  serious  conspiracies  in  Egypt,  which  demanded  summary  dealing.] 

m  Dion,  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1296  [11]. 

41  Dion,  1.  lxxvi.  p.  1284  [16].  M.  Wotton  (Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  880)  suspects 
that  this  maxim  was  invented  by  Caracalla  himself  and  attributed  to  his  father. 

49  Dion  (1.  lxxviii.  p.  1848  [36])  informs  us  that  the  extraordinary  gifts  of 
Caracalla  to  the  army  amounted  annually  to  seventy  millions  of  drachmae  (about 
two  millions  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds).  There  is  another  passage 
in  Dion,  concerning  the  military  pay,  infinitely  curious;  were  it  not  obscure, 
imprrfert,  and  probably  corrupt.  The  best  sense  seems  to  be,  that  the  Praetorian 
guards  reoeived  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  draohme  (forty  pounds)  a  year.  (Dion, 

1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1307  [24] )  Undor  the  reign  of  Augustus,  tney  were  paid  at  the  rate 
of  two  drachma,  or  denarii,  per  day,  720  a  year  (Tacit.  Anna!,  i.  17).  Domitian, 
who  increased  the  soldiers'  pay  one-fourth,  must  have  raised  the  Praetorians'  to  960 
drachms  (Gronoviu*  do  PecuniA  Yetori,  1.  iii.  c.  2).  These  successive  augmenta¬ 
tions  ruined  the  empire,  for,  with  the  soldiers'  pay,  their  numbers  too  were  in¬ 
creased.  We  have  seen  the  Pro  Conans  alone  increased  from  10,000  to  60,000 
men.  [It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Guisot  that  Gibbon  misunderstood  the 
pasisge  of  Dion,  whb  h  refers  not  to  the  annual  pay  of  soldiers,  but  to  the  recom¬ 
pense  given  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  sorvloe.  But,  as  Valois  saw,  tho  numbers 
seem  to  be  transposed,  for  the  pratorians  reoeived  a  larger  sum  than  the  legion- 
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as  that  of  Caracalla  coaid  inspire  either  love  or  esteem;  bat,  as 
long  as  his  vices  were  beneficial  to  the  armies,  he  was  secure 
from  the  danger  of  rebellion.  A  secret  conspiracy,  provoked  by 
his  own  jealoasy,  was  fatal  to  the  tyrant.  The  PrsBtorian 
prefecture  was  divided  between  two  ministers.  The  military 
department  was  intros  ted  to  Adventus,  an  experienced  rather 
than  an  able  soldier ;  and  the  civil  affairs  were  transacted  by 
Opilias  Macrinos,  who,  by  his  dexterity  in  business,  had  raised 
himself,  with  a  fair  character,  to  that  high  office.  But  his 
favour  varied  with  the  caprice  of  the  emperor,  and  his  life  might 
depend  on  the  slightest  suspicion,  or  the  most  casual  circum¬ 
stance.  Malice  or  fanaticism  had  suggested  to  an  African, 
deeply  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  a  very  dangerous 
prediction,  that  Macrinus  and  his  son  were  destined  to  reign 
over  the  empire.  The  report  was  soon  diffused  through  the 
province ;  and,  when  the  man  was  sent  in  chains  to  Borne,  he 
still  asserted,  in  the  presence  of  the  prefect  of  the  city,  the 
faith  of  his  prophecy.  That  magistrate,  who  had  received  the 
most  pressing  instructions  to  inform  himself  of  the  successors  of 
Caracalla,  immediately  communicated  the  examination  of  the 
African  to  the  Imperial  court,  which  at  that  time  resided 
in  Syria.  But,  notwithstanding  the  diligence  of  the  public 
messengers,  a  friend  of  Macrinus  found  means  to  apprize 
him  of  the  approaching  danger.  The  emperor  received  the 
letters  from  Borne;  and,  as  he  was  then  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  chariot  race,  he  delivered  them  unopened  to  the 
Praetorian  praefect,  directing  him  to  dispatch  the  ordinary  affairs, 
and  to  report  the  more  important  business  that  might  be  con¬ 
tained  in  them.  Macrinus  read  his  fate  and  resolved  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  He  inflamed  the  discontents  of  some  inferior  officers, 
and  employed  the  hand  of  Martialis,  a  desperate  soldier,  who 
had  been  refused  the  rank  of  centurion.  The  devotion  of  Cara¬ 
calla  had  prompted  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  from  Edessa  to 
the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Moon  at  Carrhse.  He  was  attended 
by  a  body  of  cavalry ;  but  having  stopped  on  the  road  for  some 
necessary  occasion,  his  guards  preserved  a  respectful  distance, 
and  Martialis,  approaching  his  person  under  a  pretence  of  duty, 
stabbed  him  with  a  dagger.  The  bold  assassin  was  instantly 


"[8th  April,  see  Clinton,  Fasti  Romani,  ad  ann.] 
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killed  by  a  Scythian  archer  of  the  Imperial  guard.  Such  was 
the  end  of  a  monster  whose  life  disgraced  human  nature,  and 
whose  reign  accused  the  patience  of  the  Romans.44  The  grate¬ 
ful  soldiers  forgot  his  vices,  remembered  only  his  partial  liber¬ 
ality,  and  obliged  the  senate  to  prostitute  their  own  dignity 
and  that  of  religion  by  granting  him  a  place  among  the  gods. 

Whilst  he  was  upon  earth,  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  only  imitation 
hero  whom  this  god  deemed  worthy  his  admiration.  He  as-  aLdor1' 
sumed  the  name  and  ensigns  of  Alexander,  formed  a  Macedonian 
phalanx  of  guards,46  persecuted  the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  and 
displayed  with  a  puerile  enthusiasm  the  only  sentiment  by 
which  he  discovered  any  regard  for  virtue  or  glory.  We  can 
easily  conceive  that,  after  the  battle  of  Narva  and  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Poland,  Charles  the  Twelfth  (though  he  still  wanted 
the  more  elegant  accomplishments  of  the  son  of  Philip)  might 
boast  of  having  rivalled  his  valour  and  magnanimity ;  but  in 
no  one  action  of  bis  life  did  Caracalla  express  the  faintest  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  except  in  the  murder  of  a 
great  number  of  his  own  and  of  his  father’s  friends.46 

After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Severus,  the  Roman  bimSod 
world  remained  three  days  without  a  master.  The  choice  of«ot«rof ' 
the  army  (for  the  authority  of  a  distant  and  feeble  senate  was  °* 
little  regarded)  hung  in  anxious  suspense ;  as  no  candidate  pre¬ 
sented  himself  whose  distinguished  birth  and  merit  could  engage 
their  attachment  and  unite  their  suffrages.  The  decisive  weight 
of  the  PrsBtorian  guards  elevated  the  hopes  of  their  prefects, 
and  these  powerful  ministers  began  to  assert  their  legal  claim 
to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  Imperial  throne.  Adventus,  however, 
the  senior  prefect,  conscious  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  of  his 
small  reputation  and  his  smaller  abilities,  resigned  the  dangerous 
honour  to  the  crafty  ambition  of  his  colleague  Macrinus,  whose 

u  Dion,  1.  lxxviii.  d.  1813  [5,  4].  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  168  [18].  [Gibbon  does 
not  give  this  emperor  due  credit  for  hie  ability  as  an  administrator  (carrying  out 
his  father's  policy)  and  his  important  military  works.] 

•  (Those  who  hare  studied  the  question  say  that  Caracalla's  development  of 
the  phalanx  was,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  empire,  a  benefit  and  a  necessity. 

Hainan  had  already  pointed  the  way  to  this  tactical  change.] 

•The  fondness  of  Caracalla  for  the  name  and  ensigns  of  Alexander,  is  still 
preserved  on  the  medals  of  that  emperor.  See  Spanheim,  de  Usu  Numismatum. 

Diesenai.  xii.  Herodian  (1.  iv.  p.  154  [8])  had  Been  very  ridiculous  pictures,  In 
which  a  figure  wm  drawn  with  one  side  of  the  face  like  Alexander,  and  the  other 
like  Caracalla.  f  Admiration  for  Alexander  as  an  ideal  was  a  feature  of  the  age. 

Bulla  and  Hannibal  were  also  special  favourites  of  Caracalla.] 
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well-dissembled  grief  removed  all  suspicion  of  his  being  acces¬ 
sory  to  his  master’s  death.47  The  troops  neither  loved  nor  es¬ 
teemed  his  character.  They  cast  their  eyes  around  in  search 
of  a  competitor,  and  at  last  yielded  with  reluctance  to  his  pro- 

a.d.2it,  mises  of  unbounded  liberality  and  indulgence.  A  short  time 

after  his  accession  he  conferred  on  his  son  Diadumenianus,  at 
the  age  of  only  ten  years,  the  Imperial  title  and  the  popular 
name  of  Antoninus.48  The  beautiful  figure  of  the  youth,  assisted 
by  an  additional  donative,  for  which  the  ceremony  furnished  a 
pretext,  might  attract,  it  was  hoped,  the  favour  of  the  army, 
and  secure  the  doubtful  throne  of  Macrinus. 

Diioontent  The  authority  of  the  new  sovereign  had  been  ratified  by  the 

aen&W)  cheerful  submission  of  the  senate  and  provinces.  They  ex¬ 

ulted  in  their  unexpected  deliverance  from  a  hated  tyrant,  and 
it  seemed  of  little  consequence  to  examine  into  the  virtues  of 
the  successor  of  Caracalla.  But,  as  soon  as  the  first  transports 
of  joy  and  surprise  had  subsided,  they  began  to  scrutinize  the 
merits  of  Macrinus  with  a  critical  severity,  and  to  arraign  the 
hasty  choice  of  the  army.  It  had  hitherto  been  considered  as 
a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  constitution  that  the  emperor  must 
always  be  chosen  in  the  senate,  and  the  sovereign  power,  no 
longer  exercised  by  the  whole  body,  was  always  delegated  to 
one  of  its  members.  But  Macrinus  was  not  a  senator.49  The 
sudden  elevation  of  the  Pretorian  prefects  betrayed  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  their  origin ;  and  the  equestrian  order  was  still  in  pos¬ 
session  of  that  great  office,  which  commanded  with  arbitrary 
sway  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  senate.  A  murmur  of  in¬ 
dignation  was  heard,  that  a  man,  whose  obscure90  extraction 
had  never  been  illustrated  by  any  signal  service,  should  dare  to 

47  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  169  [14].  Hist.  August,  p.  94  [xv.  41. 

48  [M.  Opellius  (Opilius  m  Hist.  Aug.)  Antoninus  Diadumenianus  nobilias. 
Cesar.  Maorinus  himself  took  the  name  of  Severus.] 

*®  Dion,  1.  lxxxix.  p.  1350  [1].  Elagabalus  reproached  his  predeoessor  with 
daring  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne ;  though,  as  Praetorian  prefect,  he  oould  not 
have  been  admitted  into  the  senate  after  the  voice  of  the  crier  had  cleared  the 
house.  The  personal  favour  of  Plautianus  and  Sejanus  had  broke  through  the 
established  rule.  They  rose  indeed  from  the  equestrian  order ;  but  they  preserved 
the  prefecture  with  the  rank  of  senator,  and  even  with  the  consulship.  [Macrinus 
was  the  first  man  of  equestrian  order  who  became  Emperor.] 

“He  was  a  native  of  Caesarea,  in  Numidia,  and  began  his  fortune  by  serving 
in  the  household  of  Plautian,  from  whose  ruin  he  narrowly  oscaped.  His  enemies 
asserted  that  he  was  bom  a  slave,  and  had  exercised,  among  other  infamous  pro¬ 
fessions,  that  of  Gladiator.  The  fashion  of  aspersing  the  birth  and  oondition  of  an 
adversary  seems  to  have  lasted  from  the  time  of  the  Greek  orators  to  the  learned 
grammarians  of  the  last  age. 
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invest  himself  with  the  purple,  instead  of  bestowing  it  on  some 
distinguished  senator,  equal  in  birth  and  dignity  to  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  Imperial  station.  As  soon  as  the  character  of 
Macrinus  was  surveyed  by  the  sharp  eye  of  discontent,  some 
vices,  and  many  defects,  were  easily  discovered.  The  choice  of 
his  ministers  was  in  several  instances  justly  censured,  and  the 
dissatisfied  people,  with  their  usual  candour,  accused  at  once 
his  indolent  tameness  and  his  excessive  severity.61 

His  rash  ambition  had  climbed  a  height  where  it  was  difficult  and  tiu> 
to  stand  with  firmness,  and  impossible  to  fall  without  instant  *nny 
destruction.  Trained  in  the  arts  of  courts  and  the  forms  of  civil 
business,  he  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  fierce  and  undis¬ 
ciplined  multitude,  over  whom  he  had  assumed  the  command : 
his  military  talents  were  despised,  and  his  personal  courage  sus¬ 
pected:  a  whisper  that  circulated  in  the  camp  disclosed  the 
fatal  secret  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  late  emperor,  aggravated 
the  guilt  of  murder  by  the  baseness  of  hypocrisy,  and  heightened 
contempt  by  detestation.  To  alienate  the  soldiers,  and  to  pro¬ 
voke  inevitable  ruin,  the  character  of  a  reformer  was  only 
wanting ;  and  such  was  the  peculiar  hardship  of  his  fate  that 
Macrinus  was  compelled  to  exercise  that  invidious  office.  The 
prodigality  of  Caracalla  had  left  behind  it  a  long  train  of  ruin 
and  disorder :  and,  if  that  worthless  tyrant  had  been  capable  of 
reflecting  on  the  sure  consequences  of  his  own  conduct,  he 
would  perhaps  have  enjoyed  the  dark  prospect  of  the  distress 
and  calamities  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  successors. 

In  the  management  of  this  necessary  reformation,  Macrinus  Maorinn. 
proceeded  with  a  cautious  prudence  which  would  have  restored  reform^ 
health  and  vigour  to  the  Roman  army  in  an  easy  and  almost  army 
imperceptible  manner.  To  the  soldiers  already  engaged  in  the 
service  he  was  constrained  to  leave  the  dangerous  privileges 
and  extravagant  pay  given  by  Caracalla ;  but  the  new  recruits 
were  received  on  the  more  moderate,  though  liberal,  establish¬ 
ment  of  Severus,  and  gradually  formed  to  modesty  and  obedi¬ 
ence.10  One  fatal  error  destroyed  the  salutary  effects  of  this 

u  Both  Dion  tod  Herodian  speak  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Macrinus  with 
candour  and  impartiality;  but  the  author  of  his  Life,  in  the  Augustan  History, 
ear ma  to  have  implicitly  copied  somo  of  the  venal  writers  employed  by  Elagabalus 
In  blacken  the  memory  of  (tin  predecessor. 

■Dion,  1.  Ixxviii.  p.  1336  [2RJ.  The  sense  of  the  author  is  as  dear  as  the 
intention  of  the  emperor ;  but  M.  Wotton  has  mistaken  both,  by  understanding 
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judicious  plan.  The  numerous  army,  assembled  in  the  East  by 
the  late  emperor,  instead  of  being  immediately  dispersed  by 
Macrinus  through  the  several  provinces,  was  suffered  to  remain 
united  in  Syria  during  the  winter  that  followed  his  elevation. 
In  the  luxurious  idleness  of  their  quarters,  the  troops  viewed 
their  strength  and  numbers,  communicated  their  complaints,  and 
revolved  in  their  minds  the  advantages  of  another  revolution. 
The  veterans,  instead  of  being  flattered  by  the  advantageous 
distinction,  were  alarmed  by  the  first  stepB  of  the  emperor, 
which  they  considered  as  the  presage  of  his  future  intentions. 
The  recruits,  with  sullen  reluctance,  entered  on  a  service,  whose 
labours  were  increased  while  its  rewards  were  diminished  by  a 
covetous  and  unwarlike  sovereign.  The  murmurs  of  the  army 
swelled  with  impunity  into  seditious  clamours ;  and  the  partial 
mutinies  betrayed  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection,  that 
waited  only  for  the  slightest  occasion  to  break  out  on  every  side 
into  a  general  rebellion.  To  minds  thus  disposed  the  occasion 
soon  presented  itself. 

Death  ot  The  Empress  Julia  had  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
proas  juiia.  fortune.  From  an  humble  station,  she  had  been  raised  to  great* 
pretan^011'  ness,  only  to  taste  the  superior  bitterness  of  an  exalted  rank, 
revolt  of  She  was  doomed  to  weep  over  the  death  of  one  of  her  sons,  and 
taa1»ited  over  the  life  of  the  other.  The  cruel  fate  of  Caracalla,  though  her 
bmSuius  good  sense  must  have  long  taught  her  to  expect  it,  awakened 
fnu«Anton  the  feelings  of  a  mother  and  of  an  empress.  Notwithstanding 
the  respectful  civility  expressed  by  the  usurper  towards  the  widow 
of  Severus,  she  descended  with  a  painful  struggle  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  subject,  and  soon  withdrew  herself  by  a  voluntary 
death  from  the  anxious  and  humiliating  dependence.6*  Julia 
Msesa,  her  sister,  was  ordered  to  leave  the  court  and  Antioch. 
She  retired  to  Emesa  with  an  immense  fortune,  the  fruit  of 
twenty  years’  favour,  accompanied  by  her  two  daughters, 
Soaemias  and  Mamsea,  each  of  whom  was  a  widow,  and  each 
had  an  only  son.  Bassianus,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  son  of 
Sossmias,  was  consecrated  to  the  honourable  ministry  of  high 
priest  of  the  Sun ;  and  this  holy  vocation,  embraced  either  from 
prudence  or  superstition,  contributed  to  raise  the  Syrian  youth 

the  distinction,  not  of  veterans  and  recruits,  bat  of  old  and  new  legions.  Histoiy 
of  Borne,  p.  347. 

“Dion,  1.  lxxviii.  p.  1830  [23].  The  abridgment  of  Xiphilin,  though  lees 
particular,  is  in  this  place  clearer  than  the  original. 
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to  the  empire  of  Rome.  A  numerous  body  of  troops  were 
stationed  at  Emesa ;  and,  as  the  severe  discipline  of  Macrinus 
had  constrained  them  to  pass  the  winter  encamped,  they  were 
eager  to  revenge  the  cruelty  of  such  unaccustomed  hardships. 

The  soldiers,  who  resorted  in  crowds  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun, 
beheld  with  veneration  and  delight  the  elegant  dress  and  figure 
of  the  young  pontiff :  they  recognized,  or  thought  that  they  recog¬ 
nized,  the  features  of  Caracalla,  whose  memory  they  now  adored. 

The  artful  Msesa  saw  and  oherished  their  rising  partiality,  and, 
readily  sacrificing  her  daughter’s  reputation  to  the  fortune  of  her 
grandson,  she  insinuated  that  Bassianus  was  the  natural  son  of 
their  murdered  sovereign.  The  sums  distributed  by  her  emis¬ 
saries  with  a  lavish  hand64  silenced  every  objection,  and  the 
profusion  sufficiently  proved  the  affinity,  or  at  least  the  re¬ 
semblance,  of  Bassianus  with  the  great  original.  The  young 
Antoninus  (for  he  had  assumed  and  polluted  that  respectable 
name)  was  declared  emperor  by  the  troops  of  Emesa,  asserted  a.d.  na, 
his  hereditary  right,  and  called  aloud  on  the  armies  to  follow 
the  standard  of  a  young  and  liberal  prince,  who  had  taken  up 
arms  to  revenge  his  father’s  death  and  the  oppression  of  the 
military  order.46 

Whilst  a  conspiracy  of  women  and  eunuchs  was  concerted  Defmtan<i 
with  prudence,  and  conducted  with  rapid  vigour,  Macrinus,  who  M»orinn. 
by  a  decisive  motion  might  have  crushed  his  infant  enemy, 
floated  between  the  opposite  extremes  of  terror  and  security, 
which  alike  fixed  him  inactive  at  Antioch.  A  spirit  of  rebellion 
diffused  itself  through  all  the  camps  and  garrisons  of  Syria ; 
successive  detachments  murdered  their  officers,46  and  joined  the 
party  of  the  rebels;  and  the  tardy  restitution  of  military  pay 

M  [The  Sample  of  she  San  wy  rich.] 

m  According  to  Lampridias  (Hist.  August,  p.  136  (xviii.  60])  Alexander  Sevens 
lived  twenty-nine  yean,  three  months,  and  seven  days.  As  he  was  killed  March 
19,  335,  be  was  born  December  12,  206,  and  was  consequently  about  this  time 
thirteen  yean  old,  as  his  elder  ooasin  might  be  about  seventeen.  This  computa¬ 
tion  suits  much  better  the  history  of  the  young  prinoes  than  that  of  Herodian  (1. 

▼.  p.  181  rSJ),  who  momenta  them  as  three  yean  younger ;  whilst,  by  an  opposite 
error  of  cnronolopy,  be  lengthens  the  reign  of  Elaga bains  two  yean  beyond  its  real 
dotation.  For  the  particulan  of  the  conspiracy,  see  Dion,  1.  lxxviii.  p.  1339  [31]. 

Herodian.  1.  v.  p.  184  [3].  [The  author's  conclusion  is  probably  mistaken. 

Alexander  was  born  October  1,  208  (see  Fasti  Philocali,  C.  I.  L.t  i/p.  274 ;  op. 
p.  3561.  and  was  thus  thirteen  and  a  half  yean  old  on  his  elevation  in  March,  232 
(Atir.  victor,  Ce».  24.  1).  The  numben  in  Ijampridius  may  bo  the  slip  of  a  scribe.] 

"By  a  most  dangerous  proclamation  of  the  pretendod  Antoninus,  every 
soldier  who  brought  in  his  officer's  head  beoamo  entitled  to  his  private  estate, 
aa  well  as  to  his  military  commission. 
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and  privileges  was  imputed  to  the  acknowledged  weakness  of 
Macrums.  At  length  he  marched  out  of  Antioch,  to  meet  the 
increasing  and  zealous  army  of  the  young  pretender.  Hk  own 
troops  seemed  to  take  the  field  with  faintness  and  reluctance; 
ajj.  ns.  but,  in  the  heat  of  battle."  the  Praetorian  guards,  almost  by  an 
“*  involuntary  impulse,  asserted  the  superiority  of  their  valour  and 
discipline.  The  rebel  ranks  were  broken ;  when  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  the  Syrian  prince,  who,  according  to  their  eastern 
custom,  had  attended  the  army,  threw  themselves  from  their 
covered  chariots,  and.  by  exciting  the  compassion  of  the  soldiers, 
endeavoured  to  animate  their  drooping  courage.  Antoninus 
himself,  who  in  the  rest  of  his  life  never  acted  like  a  man,  in 
this  important  crisis  of  his  fate  approved  himself  a  hero,  mounted 
his  horse,  and.  at  the  head  of  his  rallied  troops,  charged  sword  in 
hand  among  the  thickest  of  the  enemy:  whilst  the  eunuch 
Gaunys,  whose  occupation  had  been  confined  to  female  cares 
and  the  soft  luxury  of  Asia,  displayed  the  talents  of  an  able 
and  experienced  general.  The  battle  still  raged  with  doubtful 
violence,  and  Macrinus  might  have  obtained  the  victory,  had  he 
not  betrayed  his  own  cause  by  a  shameful  and  precipitate  flight. 
His  cowardice  served  only  to  protract  his  life  a  few  days,  and  to 
stamp  deserved  ignominy  on  his  misfortunes.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  his  son  Diadnmenianns  was  involved  in 

m 

the  same  fate.  As  soon  as  the  stubborn  Praetorians  could  be 
convinced  that  they  fought  for  a  prince  who  had  basely  deserted 
them,  they  surrendered  to  the  conqueror ;  the  contending  parties 
of  the  Roman  army,  mingling  tears  of  joy  and  tenderness,  united 
under  the  banners  of  the  imagined  son  of  Caracalla,  and  the 
East 58  acknowledged  with  pleasure  the  first  emperor  of  Asiatic 
extraction. 

Ei*«ftbeia a  The  letters  of  Macrinus  had  condescended  to  inform  the 

it*  senate  senate  of  the  slight  disturbance  occasioned  by  an  impostor  in 
Syria,  and  a  decree  immediately  passed,  declaring  the  rebel  and 
his  family  public  enemies ;  with  a  promise  of  pardon,  however, 
to  such  of  his  deluded  adherents  as  should  merit  it  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  return  to  their  duty.  During  the  twenty  days  that 

w  Dion,  1.  lxxviii.  p.  1344  [37].  Herodian,  L  v.  p.  186  [4].  The  battle  was 
fought  near  the  village  of  Immae,  about  two  and  twenty  miles  from  Antioch. 

“[In  this  episode,  the  opposition  between  East  and  West  was  probably  an 
important  element.] 
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elapsed  from  the  declaration  to  the  victory  of  Antoninus  (for  in 
so  short  an  interval  was  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world  decided), 
the  capital  and  the  provinces,  more  especially  those  of  the  East, 
were  distracted  with  hopes  and  fears,  agitated  with  tumult,  and 
stained  with  a  useless  effusion  of  civil  blood,  since  whosoever  of 
the  rivals  prevailed  in  Syria  must  reign  over  the  empire.  The 
specious  letters  in  which  the  young  conqueror  announced  his 
victory  to  the  obedient  senate  were  filled  with  professions  of 
virtue  and  moderation ;  the  shining  examples  of  Marcus  and 
Augustus  he  should  ever  consider  as  the  great  rule  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  and  he  affected  to  dwell  with  pride  on  the  striking 
resemblance  of  his  own  age  and  fortunes  with  those  of  Augustus, 
who  in  the  earliest  youth  had  revenged  by  a  successful  war  the 
murder  of  his  father.  By  adopting  the  style  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  son  of  Antoninus,  and  grandson  of  Severus,  he  tacitly 
asserted  his  hereditary  claim  to  empire ;  but,  by  assuming  the 
tribunitian  and  proconsular  powers w  before  they  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  offended  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  Roman  prejudice.  This  new  and  injudicious  violation 
of  the  constitution  was  probably  dictated  either  by  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  his  Syrian  courtiers  or  the  fierce  disdain  of  his  military 
followers.*1 

Ah  the  attention  of  the  new  emperor  was  diverted  by  the  picture  or 
most  trifling  amusements,  he  wasted  many  months  in  his iu»!a.d. 919 
luxurious  progress  from  Syria  to  Italy,  passed  at  Nicomedia  the 
first  winter  after  his  victory,  and  deferred  till  the  ensuing 
rammer  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital.  A  faithful  picture, 
however,  which  preceded  his  arrival,  and  was  placed  by  his  im¬ 
mediate  order  over  the  altar  of  Victory  in  the  senate-house,  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Romans  the  just  but  unworthy  resemblance  of  his 
person  and  manners.  He  was  drawn  in  his  sacerdotal  robes 
of  silk  and  gold,  after  the  loose  flowing  fashion  of  the  Medes  and 
Phoenicians ;  his  head  was  covered  with  a  lofty  tiara,  his  numer¬ 
ous  collars  and  bracelets  were  adorned  with  gemB  of  an  inestim¬ 
able  value.  His  eye-browB  were  tinged  with  black,  and  his 
cheekB  painted  with  an  artificial  red  and  white.61  The  grave 
tenators  confessed  with  a  sigh,  that,  after  having  long  experi- 

m[Pius  Jelix  proconsul  trib.  pot .  wu  the  form  stereotyped  by  Caracal  la.  The 
•eoale  conferred  the  title  Augusta  on  Julia  Maesa.] 

*  Dion,  1.  Ixxix.  p.  1363  [4]. 

■  Dion,  1.  Ixxix.  p.  1363  [14].  Herodian,  1.  v.  p.  189  [6]. 
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enced  the  stern  tyranny  of  their  own  countrymen,  Borne  was 
at  length  humbled  beneath  the  effeminate  luxury  of  Oriental 
despotism. 

The  sun  was  worshipped  at  Emesa  under  the  name  of  Elaga¬ 
balus,62  and  under  the  form  of  a  black  conical  stone,  which,  as 
it  was  universally  believed,  had  fallen  from  heaven  on  that 
sacred  place.  To  this  protecting  deity,  Antoninus,  not  without 
some  reason,  ascribed  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  The  display 
of  superstitious  gratitude  was  the  only  serious  business  of  his 
reign.  The  triumph  of  the  god  of  Emesa  over  all  the  religions 
of  the  earth  was  the  great  object  of  his  zeal  and  vanity ;  and 
the  appellation  of  Elagabalus  (for  he  presumed  as  pontiff  and 
favourite  to  adopt  that  sacred  name)  was  dearer  to  him  than  all 
the  titles  of  Imperial  greatness.63  In  a  solemn  procession  through 
the  streets  of  Borne,  the  way  was  strewed  with  gold  dust;  the 
black  stone,  set  in  precious  gems,  was  placed  on  a  chariot  drawn 
by  six  milk-white  horseB  richly  caparisoned.  The  pious  em¬ 
peror  held  the  reins,  and,  supported  by  his  ministers,  moved 
slowly  backwards,  that  he  might  perpetually  enjoy  the  felicity 
of  the  divine  presence.  In  a  magnificent  temple  raised  on  the 
Palatine  Mount,  the  sacrifices  of  the  god  Elagabalus  were  cele¬ 
brated  with  every  circumstance  of  cost  and  solemnity.  The 
richest  wines,  the  most  extraordinary  victims,  and  the  rarest 
aromatics  were  profusely  consumed  on  his  altar.  Around  the 
altar  a  chorus  of  Syrian  damsels  performed  their  lascivious 
dances  to  the  sound  of  barbarian  music,  whilst  the  gravest 
personages  of  the  state  and  army,  clothed  in  long  Phoenician 
tunics,  officiated  in  the  meanest  functions,  with  affected  zeal  and 
secret  indignation.64 

To  this  temple,  as  to  the  common  centre  of  religious  worship, 
the  Imperial  fanatic  attempted  to  remove  the  Ancilia,  the 
Palladium,66  and  all  the  sacred  pledges  of  the  faith  of  Numa. 

62  This  name  te  derived  by  the  learned,  from  two  Syriac  words,  Ela%  a  god,  and 
Oabal ,  to  form,  the  forming,  or  plastic  God ;  a  proper,  and  even  happy  epithet  for 
the  Sun.  Wotton’s  History  of  Rome,  p.  378.  [A  newer  derivation  is  al  gebal, 
11  the  mountain  ”.  The  Greeks  made  the  name  into  fleZio-gabalos  by  a  tempting 
popular  etymology.  For  the  various  derivations  see  R4ville,  Religion  4  Rome  sons 
les  S6v4res,  242  sqq.] 

88  [His  imperial  name  was  M.  Aurelias  Antoninus,  that  of  his  reputed  father.] 

84  Herodian,  1.  v.  190  [5]. 

80  He  broke  into  the  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  and  carried  away  a  statue,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  the  Palladium ;  but  the  vestals  boasted  that,  by  a  pious  fraud,  they 
had  imposed  a  counterfeit  linage  on  the  profane  intruder.  Hist.  August,  p.  103 
[xvii.  6]. 
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A  crowd  of  inferior  deities  attended  in  various  stations  the 
majesty  of  the  god  of  Emesa ;  bat  his  court  was  still  imperfect, 
till  a  female  of  distinguished  rank  was  admitted  to  his  bed. 

Pallas  had  been  first  chosen  for  his  consort;  but,  as  it  was 
dreaded  that  her  warlike  terrors  might  affright  the  soft  delicacy 
of  a  Syrian  deity,  the  Moon,  adored  by  the  Africans  88  under  the 
name  of  Astarte,  was  deemed  a  more  suitable  companion  for  the 
Son.  Her  image,  with  the  rich  offerings  of  her  temple  as  a 
marriage  portion,  was  transported  with  solemn  pomp  from 
Carthage  to  Borne,  and  the  day  of  these  mystic  nuptials  was  a 
general  festival  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the  empire.87 

A  rational  voluptuary  adheres  with  invariable  respect  to  the  hu  prom- 
temperate  dictates  of  nature,  and  improves  the  gratifications  ofeffemmete 
sense  by  social  intercourse,  endearing  connexions,  and  the  soft Iuxnry 
colouring  of  taste  and  imagination.  But  Elagabalus  (I  speak  of 
the  emperor  of  that  name),  corrupted  by  his  youth,  his  country, 
and  his  fortune,  abandoned  himself  to  the  grossest  pleasures 
with  ungoverned  fury,  and  soon  found  disgust  and  satiety  in  the 
midst  of  his  enjoyments.  The  inflammatory  powers  of  art  were 
summoned  to  his  aid :  the  confused  multitudes  of  women,  of 
wines,  and  of  dishes,  and  the  studied  variety  of  attitudes  and 
sauces,  served  to  revive  his  languid  appetites.  New  terms  and 
new  inventions  in  these  sciences,  the  only  ones  cultivated  and 
patronized  by  the  monarch,88  signalized  his  reign,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  his  infamy  to  succeeding  times.  A  capricious  prodigality 
supplied  the  want  of  taste  and  elegance ;  and,  whilst  Elagabalus 
lavished  away  the  treasures  of  his  people  in  the  wildest  extrava¬ 
gance,  his  own  voice  and  that  of  his  flatterers  applauded  a  spirit 
and  magnificence  unknown  to  the  tameness  of  his  predecessors. 

To  confound  the  order  of  seasons  and  climates,88  to  sport  with 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  and  to  subvert  every 

"[That  Is,  the  Phcanlcian  settlors  in  A  trio*;  tor  Astarta  was  a  Syrian  god- 

^  Dion,  I.  lnlr.  p.  1800  [13].  Hsrodian,  1.  v.  p.  193  [6].  The  aubjeots  of 
Um  empire  were  obliged  to  make  liberal  presents  to  tne  new-married  couple ;  and 
whatever  they  had  promised  during  the  life  of  Elagabalus  waa  carefully  exacted 
unde  r  the  administration  of  Mamas*. 

"The  invention  of  a  new  aaooo  was  liberally  rewarded:  but  if  it  was  not 
relished,  the  inventor  was  confined  to  eat  of  nothing  else,  till  he  had  discovered 
another  more  agreeable  to  the  Imperial  palate.  Hist.  August,  p.  Ill  [xviL  39]. 

*  He  never  would  sat  sea-fish  except  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea ;  he 
than  would  distribute  vast  quantities  of  the  rarest  sorts,  brought  at  an  immense 
expense,  to  the  peasants  of  the  Inland  oountry.  Hist.  August,  p.  109  [rvii.  38]. 
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law  of  natnre  and  decency,  were  in  the  number  of  his  most 
delicious  amusements.  A  long  train  of  concubines,  and  a  rapid 
succession  of  wives,  among  whom  was  a  vestal  virgin,  ravished 
by  force  from  her  sacred  asylum,70  were  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  impotence  of  his  passions.  The  master  of  the  Roman  world 
affected  to  copy  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  female  sex,  pre¬ 
ferred  the  distaff  to  the  sceptre,  and  dishonoured  the  principal 
dignities  of  the  empire  by  distributing  them  among  his  numerous 
lovers;  one  of  whom  was  publicly  invested  with  the  title  and 
authority  of  the  emperor’s,  or,  as  he  more  properly  styled  him, 
self,  of  the  empress’s  husband.71 

contempt  It  may  seem  probable  the  vices  and  follies  of  Elagabalus  have 
which  die-  been  adorned  by  fancy  and  blackened  by  prejudice.7'-1  Yet,  con- 
the  Roman  fining  ourselves  to  the  public  scenes  displayed  before  the  Roman 
.mats  pe0pi6j  and  attested  by  grave  and  contemporary  historians,  their 
inexpressible  infamy  surpasses  that  of  any  other  age  or  country. 
The  licence  of  an  eastern  monarch  is  secluded  from  the  eye  of 
curiosity  by  the  inaccessible  walls  of  the  seraglio.  The  senti¬ 
ments  of  honour  and  gallantry  have  introduced  a  refinement  of 
pleasure,  a  regard  for  decency,  and  a  respect  for  the  public 
opinion,  into  the  modern  courts  of  Europe ;  but  the  corrupt  and 
opulent  nobles  of  Rome  gratified  every  vice  that  could  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  mighty  conflux  of  nations  and  manners.  Secure 
of  impunity,  careless  of  censure,  they  lived  without  restraint  in 
the  patient  and  humble  society  of  their  slaves  and  parasites. 
The  emperor,  in  his  turn,  viewing  every  rank  of  his  subjects 
with  the  same  contemptuous  indifference,  asserted  without  con¬ 
trol  his  sovereign  privilege  of  lust  and  luxury. 

Discon-  The  most  worthless  of  mankind  are  not  afraid  to  condemn 
um;°  6 in  others  the  same  disorders  which  they  allow  in  themselves; 
and  can  readily  discover  some  nice  difference  of  age,  character, 
or  station,  to  justify  the  partial  distinction.  The  licentious 
soldiers,  who  had  raised  to  the  throne  the  dissolute  son  of  Caro- 

70  Dion,  1.  lxxix.  p.  1868  [9].  Herodian,  1.  v.  p.  199  [6]. 

71  Hierocles  enjoyed  that  honour ;  but  he  would  have  been  supplanted  by  one 
Zoticus,  had  he  not  contrived,  by  a  potion,  to  enervate  the  powerB  of  hla  rival,  who, 
being  found  on  trial  unequal  to  his  reputation,  was  driven  with  ignominy  from 
the  palace.  Dion,  1.  lxxix.  p.  1863, 1361  [16,  16].  A  dancer  was  made  prsefectof 
the  city,  a  charioteer  protect  of  the  watch,  a  barber  profeot  of  the  provisions. 
These  three  ministers,  with  many  inferior  officers,  were  all  recommended  enurmi- 
tale  membrorum.  Hist.  August,  p.  106  [xvii.  12], 

75  Even  the  credulous  compiler  of  his  Life,  in  the  Augustan  History  (p.  Ill 
[«6.  80]),  is  inolined  to  suspect  that  his  vioes  may  have  been  exaggerated. 
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call*,  blushed  at  their  ignominious  choice,  and  turned  with  disgust 
from  that  monster,  to  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  opening 
virtues  of  his  cousin  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mamssa.  The  crafty 
Maasa,  sensible  that  her  grandson  Elagabalus  must  inevitably  de¬ 
stroy  himself  by  his  own  vioes,  had  provided  another  and  surer 
support  of  her  family.  Embracing  a  favourable  moment  of 
fondness  and  devotion,  she  had  persuaded  the  young  emperor  to 
adopt  Alexander,  and  to  invest  him  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  that  Alexandra 
his  own  divine  occupations  might  be  no  longer  interrupted  by  d^u»d 
the  care  of  the  earth.  In  the  second  rank,  that  amiable  prince muaiyioi 
soon  acquired  the  affections  of  the  public,  and  excited  the  tyrant’s 
jealousy,  who  resolved  to  terminate  the  dangerous  competition 
either  by  corrupting  the  manners,  or  by  taking  away  the  life,  of 
Ins  rival.  His  arts  proved  unsuccessful ;  his  vain  designs  were 
constantly  discovered  by  his  own  loquacious  folly,  and  disap¬ 
pointed  by  those  virtuous  and  faithful  servants  whom  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  Mamsa  had  placed  about  the  person  of  her  son.  In  a 
hasty  sally  of  passion,  Elagabalus  resolved  to  execute  by  force 
what  he  had  been  unable  to  compass  by  fraud,  and  by  a  despotic 
sentence  degraded  his  cousin  from  the  rank  and  honours  of 
Cesar.  The  message  was  received  in  the  senate  with  silence, 
and  in  the  camp  with  fury.  The  Praetorian  guards  swore  to  pro¬ 
tect  Alexander,  and  to  revenge  the  dishonoured  majesty  of  the 
throne.  The  tears  and  promises  of  the  trembling  Elagabalus, 
who  only  begged  them  to  spare  his  life,  and  to  leave  him  in  the 
possession  of  his  beloved  Hierocles,  diverted  their  just  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  contented  themselves  with  empowering  their  pre¬ 
fects  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  Alexander  and  the  conduct  of 
the  emperor.71 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  reconciliation  should  last,  or  sedition  of 
that  even  the  mean  soul  of  Elagabalus  oould  hold  an  empire  on  .ndmnrdra 
such  humiliating  terms  of  dependence.  He  soon  attempted,  by  &uoa.A.D. 
a  dangerous  experiment,  to  try  the  temper  of  the  soldiers.  The  Sroh 
report  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  natural  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  murdered,  inflamed  their  passions  into  fury,  and 
the  tempest  of  the  camp  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  presence 

”  Dion,  1.  lrxix.  p.  1866  [19].  Herodisn,  1.  *.  p.  196 - 210  [6].  Hist.  August. 

p  100  fxvii.  13].  The  last  of  the  three  historian*  [X*mpridius]  seems  to  here 
followed  the  beet  authors  In  his  account  of  the  revolution.  [Hie  chief  authority 
was  probably  Marius  Maximus.  7or  date  of  Alexander's  elevation  to  rank  of 
Csmar  see  C.  I.  L.  vt  9001 :  VI.  ID  IVL.  (  =  10  July).] 
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and  authority  of  the  popular  youth.  Provoked  at  this  new  in¬ 
stance  of  their  affection  for  his  cousin,  and  their  contempt  for 
his  person,  the  emperor  ventured  to  punish  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  mutiny.  His  unseasonable  severity  proved  instantly  fatal 
to  his  minions,  his  mother,  and  himself.  Elagabalus  was  mas¬ 
sacred  by  the  indignant  Praetorians,  his  mutilated  corpse  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His 
memory  was  branded  with  eternal  infamy  by  the  senate ;  the 
justice  of  whose  decree  has  been  ratified  by  posterity.74 
Accession  In  the  room  of  Elagabalus,  his  cousin  Alexander  was  raised 
ander*  to  the  throne  by  the  Praetorian  guards.  His  relation  to  the 
veras  famj]y  0f  Severus,  whose  name  he  assumed,76  was  the  same  as 
that  of  his  predecessor ;  his  virtue  and  his  danger  had  already 
endeared  him  to  the  Romans,  and  the  eager  liberality  of  the 
senate  conferred  upon  him,  in  one  day,  the  various  titles  and 
powers  of  the  Imperial  dignity.76  But,  as  Alexander  was  a 
modest  and  dutiful  youth  of  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  the 
reins  of  government  were  in  the  hands  of  two  women,  of  his 
mother  Mamsea,  and  of  Maesa,  his  grandmother.  After  the  death 
of  the  latter,  who  survived  but  a  short  time  the  elevation  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  Mameea  remained  the  sole  regent  of  her  son  and  of  the 
empire. 

Power  of  In  every  age  and  country,  the  wiser,  or  at  least  the  stronger, 
HumMtaerof  the  two  sexes  has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  con¬ 
fined  the  other  to  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  In 
hereditary  monarchies,  however,  and  especially  in  those  of 
modem  Europe,  the  gallant  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  law  of 

74  The  wra  of  the  death  of  Elagabalus,  and  of  the  accession  of  Alexander,  has 
employed  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  PAgi,  Tillemont,  Valseochi,  Vignoli,  and 
Torre,  bishop  of  Adria.  The  question  is  most  assuredly  intricate ;  but  1  still  ad- 
here  to  the  authority  of  Dion,  the  truth  of  whose  calculations  is  undeniable,  and 
the  purity  of  whose  text  is  justified  by  the  agreement  of  Xiphilin,  Zonarae,  and 
Cedrenus.  Elagabalus  reigned  three  years,  nine  months,  and  four  days,  from  his 
victory  over  Macrinus,  and  was  killed  March  10,  222.  But  what  shall  we  reply 
to  the  medals,  undoubtedly  genuine,  which  reckon  the  fifth  year  of  his  tribunitian 
power?  We  shall  reply,  with  the  learned  Valseochi,  that  the  usurpation  of  Mao- 
rinus  was  annihilated,  and  that  the  son  of  Caraoalla  dated  his  reign  from  his 
father's  death.  After  resolving  this  great  difficulty,  the  smaller  knots  of  this 
question  may  be  easily  untied,  or  cut  asunder.  [Exaot  date  uncertain,  but  prob¬ 
ably  falls  in  the  first  half  of  March,  222.  J.  LShrer  argues  for  Feb.  2  (de  0.  Julio 
Vero  Maximino,  1883),  but  M.  Rubensohn  (in  Hermes,  26,  p.  848)  makes  March 
11  probable.] 

78  [M.  Aurelius  Severus  Alexander.] 

76  Hist.  August,  p.  114  [xvii.  1].  By  this  unusual  preoipitation,  the  senate 
meant  to  confound  the  hopes  of  pretenden,  and  prevent  the  factions  of  the 
armies. 
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succession,  have  accustomed  us  to  allow  a  singular  exception ; 
and  a  woman  is  often  acknowledged  the  absolute  sovereign  of  a 
great  kingdom,  in  which  she  would  be  deemed  incapable  of 
exercising  the  smallest  employment,  civil  or  military.  But,  as 
the  Roman  emperors  were  still  considered  as  the  generals  and 
magistrates  of  the  republic,  their  wives  and  mothers,  although 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Augusta,  were  never  associated  to 
their  personal  honours ;  and  a  female  reign  would  have  appeared 
an  inexpiable  prodigy  in  the  eyes  of  those  primitive  Romans, 
who  married  without  love,  or  loved  without  delicacy  and  re¬ 
spect.77  The  haughty  Agrippina  aspired,  indeed,  to  share  the 
honours  of  the  empire,  which  she  had  conferred  on  her  son ;  but 
her  mad  ambition,  detested  by  every  citizen  who  felt  for  the 
dignity  of  Rome,  was  disappointed  by  the  artful  firmness  of 
Seneca  and  Burrhus.78  The  good  sense,  or  the  indifference,  of 
succeeding  princes  restrained  them  from  offending  the  prejudices 
of  their  subjects ;  and  it  waB  reserved  for  the  profligate  Elaga- 
balus  to  disgrace  the  acts  of  the  senate  with  the  name  of  his 
mother  Soaemias,  who  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  consuls,  and 
subscribed,  as  a  regular  member,  the  decrees  of  the  legislative 
assembly.  Her  more  prudent  sister,  Mamsea,  declined  the  use¬ 
less  and  odious  prerogative,  and  a  solemn  law  was  enacted, 
excluding  women  for  ever  from  the  senate,  and  devoting  to  the 
infernal  gods  the  head  of  the  wretch  by  whom  this  sanction 
should  be  violated.7*  The  substance,  not  the  pageantry,  of 
power  was  the  object  of  Mamsea’s  manly  ambition.  She  main¬ 
tained  an  absolute  and  lasting  empire  over  the  mind  of  her  son, 
and  in  his  affection  the  mother  could  not  brook  a  rival.  Alex¬ 
ander,  with  her  consent,  married  the  daughter  of  a  Patrician ; 80 
but  his  respect  for  his  father-in-law,  and  love  for  the  empress, 
were  inconsistent  with  the  tenderness  or  interest  of  Mamsea. 
The  patrician  was  executed  on  the  ready  accusation  of  treason, 

77  Metellus  Numidicus,  the  censor,  acknowledged  to  the  Roman  people,  in  a 
public  oration,  that,  had  kind  Nature  allowed  os  to  exist  without  the  help  of 
woman,  we  should  be  delivered  from  a  very  troublesome  companion;  and  he 
could  recommend  matrimony  only  as  the  sacrifice  of  private  pleasure  to  public 
duty.  Aulus  Qellius,  i.  6. 

18 Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  5.  [After  Agrippina,  the  title  Augusta  had  no  political 
significance.] 

79  HiBt.  August,  p.  102, 107  [xvii.  4  and  18]. 

*  [Sallustia  Barbia  Orbiana,  daughter  of  Sallustius  Macrinus,  who  oonspired 
against  the  life  of  Alexander.  Gibbon  is  too  ready  to  assume  that  Mamesa  was 
entirely  to  blame.] 
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and  the  wife  of  Alexander  driven  with  ignominy  from  the  palace, 
and  banished  into  Africa.® 

wise  and  Notwithstanding  this  act  of  jealous  cruelty,  as  well  as  some 
SmSa6  instances  of  avarice,  with  which  Mamsea  is  charged,  the  general 
tortton  tenor  of  her  administration  was  equally  for  the  benefit  of  her 
son  and  of  the  empire.  With  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  she 
chose  sixteen  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  senators,  as  a  per¬ 
petual  council  of  state,  before  whom  every  public  business  of 
moment  was  debated  and  determined.  The  celebrated  Ulpian, 
equally  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of,  and  his  respect  for, 
the  laws  of  Borne,  was  at  their  head ;  and  the  prudent  firmness 
of  this  aristocracy  restored  order  and  authority  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  As  soon  as  they  had  purged  the  city  from  foreign  super¬ 
stition  and  luxury,  the  remains  of  the  capricious  tyranny  of 
Elagabalus,  they  applied  themselves  to  remove  his  worthless 
creatures  from  every  department  of  public  administration,  and 
to  supply  their  places  with  men  of  virtue  and  ability.  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  love  of  justice,  became  the  only  recommendations 
for  civil  offices;  valour,  and  the  love  of  discipline,  the  only 
qualifications  for  military  employments.82 
Education  But  the  most  important  care  of  Mamsea  and  her  wise  coun- 
ona  temper  sellors  was  to  form  the  character  of  the  young  emperor,  on  whose 
2n*J?x"  personal  qualities  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  Roman  world 
must  ultimately  depend.  The  fortunate  soil  assisted,  and  even 
prevented,  the  hand  of  cultivation.  An  excellent  understanding 
soon  convinced  Alexander  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  knowledge,  and  the  necessity  of  labour.  A  natural 
mildness  and  moderation  of  temper  preserved  him  from  the 
assaults  of  passion  and  the  allurements  of  vice.  His  unalterable 
regard  for  his  mother,  and  his  esteem  for  the  wise  Ulpian, 
guarded  his  unexperienced  youth  from  the  poison  of  flattery. 
Journal  of  The  simple  journal  of  his  ordinary  occupations  exhibits  a 

Mb  ordin¬ 
ary  life 

81  Dion,  1.  lxxx.  p.  1369  [2].  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  206  [1].  Hist.  August,  p.  131 
[xviii.  49].  Herodian  represents  the  patrioian  as  innocent.  The  Augustan  H (story, 
on  the  authority  of  Dexippus,  condemns  him  as  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Alexander.  It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  between  them :  but  Dion  is  an 
irreproachable  witness  of  the  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  Mamsea  towards  the  young 
empress,  whose  hard  fate  Alexander  lamented,  but  durst  not  oppose. 

82  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  203  [1],  Hist.  August,  p.  119  [xviii.  16].  The  latter 
insinuates  that,  when  any  law  was  to  be  passed,  the  council  was  assisted  by  a 
number  of  able  lawyers  and  experienced  senators,  whose  opinions  were  separately 
given  and  taken  down  in  writing. 
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pleasing  picture  of  an  accomplished  emperor,8*  and,  with  some 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  manners,  might  well  deserve  the 
imitation  of  modem  princes.  Alexander  rose  early;  the  first 
moments  of  the  day  were  consecrated  to  private  devotion,  and 
his  domestic  chapel  was  filled  with  the  images  of  those  heroes 
who,  by  improving  or  reforming  human  life,  had  deserved  the 
grateful  reverence  of  posterity.  But,  as  he  deemed  the  service 
of  mankind  the  most  acceptable  worship  of  the  gods,  the 
greatest  part  of  his  morning  hours  was  employed  in  his  council, 
where  he  discussed  public  affairs,  and  determined  private  causes, 
with  a  patience  and  discretion  above  his  years.  The  dryness  of 
bosiness  was  relieved  by  the  charms  of  literature ;  and  a  portion 
of  time  was  always  set  apart  for  his  favourite  studies  of  poetry, 
history,  and  philosophy.  The  works  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  the 
republics  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  formed  his  taste,  enlarged  his 
understanding,  and  gave  him  the  noblest  ideas  of  man  and 
government.  The  exercises  of  the  body  succeeded  to  those  of 
the  mind ;  and  Alexander,  who  was  tall,  active,  and  robust,  sur¬ 
passed  most  of  his  equals  in  the  gymnastic  arts.  Refreshed  by 
the  use  of  the  bath  and  a  slight  dinner,  he  resumed,  with  new 
vigour,  the  business  of  the  day,  and,  till  the  hour  of  supper,  the 
principal  meal  of  the  Romans,  he  was  attended  by  his  secretaries, 
with  whom  he  read  and  answered  the  multitude  of  letters, 
memorials,  and  petitions,  that  must  have  been  addressed  to  the 
master  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  world.  His  table  was  served 
with  the  most  frugal  simplicity ;  and,  whenever  he  was  at  liberty 
to  consult  his  own  inclination,  the  company  consisted  of  a  few 
select  friends,  men  of  learning  and  virtue,  amongst  whom  Ulpian 
was  constantly  invited.  Their  conversation  was  familiar  and 
instructive ;  and  the  pauses  were  occasionally  enlivened  by  the 
recital  of  some  pleasing  composition,  which  supplied  the  place 
of  the  dancers,  comedians,  and  even  gladiators,  so  frequently 
summoned  to  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Romans.84 
The  dress  of  Alexander  was  plain  and  modest,  his  demeanour 
courteous  and  affable :  at  the  proper  hours  his  palace  was  open 
to  all  his  subjects,  but  the  voice  of  a  crier  was  heard,  as  in  the 

*Sm  hU  life  in  the  Augustan  History.  The  undietinguishing  compiler  has 
buried  these  interesting  anecdotes  under  a  load  of  trivial  and  unmeaning  circum¬ 
stances.  [There  is  an  interesting  study  of  Alexander  Sevenis  in  R4ville,  La  religion 
i  Borne  sous  lee  84vtrae(  268  tqq.] 

“See  the  13th  Satire  of  Juvenal. 
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Roman 
world,  a.d. 
222-2S5 


Alexander 
refuses  the 
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He  at¬ 
tempts  to 
reform  the 
army 


Eleusinian  mysteries,  pronouncing  the  same  salutary  admonition : 
“  Let  none  enter  these  holy  walls,  unless  he  is  conscious  of  a 
pure  and  innocent  mind  ”.86 

Such  an  uniform  tenor  of  life,  which  left  not  a  moment  for  vice 
or  folly,  is  a  better  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Alexander’s 
government  than  all  the  trifling  details  preserved  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  Lampridius.  Since  the  accession  of  Commodus  the 
Roman  world  had  experienced,  during  a  term  of  forty  years,  the 
successive  and  various  vices  of  four  tyrants.  From  the  death 
of  Elagabalus  it  enjoyed  an  auspicious  calm  of  thirteen  years. 
The  provinces,  relieved  from  the  oppressive  taxes  invented  by 
Caracalla  and  his  pretended  son,  flourished  in  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  under  the  administration  of  magistrates,  who  were  con¬ 
vinced  by  experience  that  to  deserve  the  love  of  the  subjects 
was  their  best  and  only  method  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  their 
sovereign.  While  some  gentle  restraints  were  imposed  on  the 
innocent  luxury  of  the  Roman  people,  the  price  of  provisions 
and  the  interest  of  money  were  reduced  by  the  paternal  care 
of  Alexander,  whose  prudent  liberality,  without  distressing  the 
industrious,  supplied  the  wants  and  amusements  of  the  populace. 
The  dignity,  the  freedom,  the  authority  of  the  senate  was  re¬ 
stored  ;  and  every  virtuous  senator  might  approach  the  person 
of  the  emperor  without  a  fear  and  without  a  blush. 

The  name  of  Antoninus,  ennobled  by  the  virtues  of  Pius  and 
Marcus,  had  been  communicated  by  adoption  to  the  dissolute 
Verus,  and  by  descent  to  the  cruel  Commodus.  It  became  the 
honourable  appellation  of  the  sons  of  Severus,  was  bestowed  on 
young  Diadumenianus,  and  at  length  prostituted  to  the  infamy 
of  the  high  priest  of  Emesa.  Alexander,  though  pressed  by  the 
studied,  and  perhaps  sincere,  importunity  of  the  senate,  nobly 
refused  the  borrowed  lustre  of  a  name ;  whilst  in  his  whole  oon- 
duct  he  laboured  to  restore  the  glories  and  felicity  of  the  age  of 
the  genuine  Antonines.86 

In  the  civil  administration  of  Alexander,  wisdom  was  en¬ 
forced  by  power,  and  the  people,  sensible  of  the  public  felicity, 

88  Hist.  August,  p.  119  [xviii.  18]. 

86  See  in  the  Hist.  August,  p.  116, 117  [xviii.  6-11]  the  whole  contest  between 
Alexander  and  the  senate,  extracted  from  the  journals  of  that  assembly.  It 
happened  on  the  sixth  of  March,  probably  of  the  year  223,  when  the  Romans*  had 
enjoyed,  almost  a  twelvemonth,  the  blessings  of  his  reign.  Before  the  appellation 
of  Antoninus  was  offered  him  as  a  title  of  honour,  the  senate  waited  to  see  whether 
Alexander  would  not  assume  it  as  a  family  name. 
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repaid  their  benefactor  with  their  love  and  gratitude.  There 
still  remained  a  greater,  a  more  necessary,  but  a  more  difficult 
enterprise :  the  reformation  of  the  military  order,  whose  interest 
and  temper,  confirmed  by  long  impunity,  rendered  them  im¬ 
patient  of  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  careless  of  the 
blessingB  of  public  tranquillity.  In  the  execution  of  his  design 
the  emperor  affected  to  display  his  love,  and  to  conceal  his 
fear,  of  the  army.  The  most  rigid  economy  in  every  other 
branch  of  the  administration  supplied  a  fund  of  gold  and  silver 
for  the  ordinary  pay  and  the  extraordinary  rewards  of  the 
troops.  In  their  marches  he  relaxed  the  severe  obligation  of 
carrying  seventeen  days’  provision  on  their  shoulders.  Ample 
magazines  were  formed  along  the  public  roads,  and  as  soon  as 
they  entered  the  enemy's  country,  a  numerous  train  of  mules 
and  camels  waited  on  their  haughty  laziness.  As  Alexander 
despaired  of  correcting  the  luxury  of  his  soldiers,  he  attempted, 
at  least,  to  direct  it  to  objects  of  martial  pomp  and  ornament, 
fine  horses,  splendid  armour,  and  shields  enriched  with  silver 
and  gold.  He  shared  whatever  fatigues  he  was  obliged  to 
impose,  visited,  in  person,  the  sick  and  wounded,  preserved  an 
exact  register  of  their  services  and  his  own  gratitude,  and  ex¬ 
pressed,  on  every  occasion,  the  warmest  regard  for  a  body  of 
men,  whose  welfare,  as  he  affected  to  declare,  was  so  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  state."7  By  the  most  gentle  arts  he 
laboured  to  inspire  the  fierce  multitude  with  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  to  restore  at  least  a  faint  image  of  that  discipline  to  which 
the  Romans  owed  their  empire  over  so  many  other  nations,  as 
warlike  and  more  powerful  than  themselves.  But  his  prudenoe 
was  vain,  his  courage  fatal,  and  the  attempt  towards  a  reforma¬ 
tion  served  only  to  inflame  the  ills  it  was  meant  to  cure. 

The  Praetorian  guards  were  attached  to  the  youth  of  seditions 
Alexander.  They  loved  him  as  a  tender  pupil,  whom  they  had  Pr»tori»n 
saved  from  a  tyrant’s  fury,  and  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne,  murder  ot 
That  amiable  prince  was  sensible  of  the  obligation ;  but,  as  his  ulpUo 
gratitude  was  restrained  within  the  limits  of  reason  and  justice, 
they  soon  were  more  dissatisfied  with  the  virtues  of  Alexander 
than  they  had  ever  been  with  the  vices  of  Elagabalus.  Their 
prefect,  the  wise  Ulpian,  was  the  friend  of  the  laws  and  of  the 

*  It  was  a  favourite  saying  of  tha  emperor's,  8a  m  Hi  tea  magis  sarvara,  qnam 
satpaam ;  quod  talus  publics  in  his  aaset.  Hist.  August,  p.  190  [xviii.  47]. 
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people ;  he  was  considered  as  the  enemy  of  the  soldiers,  and  to 
his  pernicious  counsels  every  scheme  of  reformation  was  im¬ 
puted.  Some  trifling  accident  blew  up  their  discontent  into  a 
furious  mutiny ;  and  a  civil  war  raged,  during  three  dayB,  in 
/  Borne,  whilst  the  life  of  that  excellent  minister  was  defended 
by  the  grateful  people.88  Terrified,  at  length,  by  the  sight  of 
some  houses  in  flames,  and  by  the  threats  of  a  general  con¬ 
flagration,  the  people  yielded  with  a  sigh,  and  left  the  virtuous 
but  unfortunate  Ulpian  to  his  fate.  He  was  pursued  into  the 
Imperial  palace,  and  massacred  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  who 
vainly  strove  to  cover  him  with  the  purple,  and  to  obtain  bis 
pardon  from  the  inexorable  soldiers.  Such  was  the  deplorable 
weakness  of  government  that  the  emperor  was  unable  to  re¬ 
venge  his  murdered  friend  and  his  insulted  dignity,  without 
stooping  to  the  arts  of  patience  and  dissimulation.  Epagathus, 
the  principal  leader  of  the  mutiny,  was  removed  from  Borne, 
by  the  honourable  employment  of  prefect  of  Egypt ;  from  that 
high  rank  he  was  gently  degraded  to  the  government  of  Crete ; 
and  when,  at  length,  his  popularity  among  the  guards  was 
effaced  by  time  and  absence,  Alexander  ventured  to  inflict  the 
tardy,  but  deserved,  punishment  of  his  crimes.80  Under  the 
reign  of  a  just  and  virtuous  prince,  the  tyranny  of  the  army 
threatened  with  instant  death  his  most  faithful  ministers,  who 
were  suspected  of  an  intention  to  correct  their  intolerable  dis- 
Danger  of  orders.  The  historian  Dion  Cassius  had  commanded  the  Pan- 
canine  nonian  legions  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  discipline.  Their 
brethren  of  Borne,  embracing  the  common  cause  of  military 
licence,  demanded  the  head  of  the  reformer.  Alexander,  how¬ 
ever,  instead  of  yielding  to  their  seditious  clamours,  showed  a 
just  sense  of  his  merit  and  services,  by  appointing  him  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  and  defraying  from  his  own 
treasury  the  expense  of  that  vain  dignity ;  but,  as  it  was  justly 
apprehended  that  if  the  soldiers  beheld  him  with  the  ensigns  of 

®  [Gibbon  has  fallen  into  error  by  confusing  different  occasions.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Ulpian’s  life  was  in  danger  during  the  street  battles  be¬ 
tween  the  populace  and  guards.  They  disobeyed  his  discipline  then,  but  it  was 
in  a  later  mutiny,  directed  against  himself,  that  he  was  slain.  See  Zonaras,  xii. 
16,  and  Dion,  lxxx.  2.] 

89  Though  the  author  of  the  life  of  Alexander  (Hist.  August,  p.  132[xviii.  51]) 
mentions  the  sedition  raised  against  Ulpian  by  the  soldiers,  he  conceals  the 
catastrophe,  as  it  might  discover  a  weakness  in  the  administration  of  his  hero. 
From  this  designed  omission,  we  may  judge  of  the  weight  and  candour  of  that 
author. 
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bis  office  they  would  revenge  the  insult  in  his  blood,  the 
nominal  first  magistrate  of  the  states  retired,  by  the  emperor’s 
advice,  from  the  city,  and  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  consul¬ 
ship  at  his  villas  in  Campania.80 

The  lenity  of  the  emperor  confirmed  the  insolence  of  the  Tumult*  of 
troops;  the  legions  imitated  the  example  of  the  guards,  and 
defended  their  prerogative  of  licentiousness  with  the  same  furi¬ 
ous  obstinacy.  The  administration  of  Alexander  was  an  un-  \J 
availing  struggle  against  the  corruption  of  his  age.  In 
niyricum,  in  Mauritania,  in  Armenia,  in  Mesopotamia,  in 
Germany,  fresh  mutinies  perpetually  broke  out;  his  officers 
were  murdered,  his  authority  was  insulted,  and  his  life  at  last 
sacrificed  to  the  fierce  discontents  of  the  army.81  One  par-sinnne** 
ticular  fact  well  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  it  illustrates  the  em 
manners  of  the  troops,  and  exhibits  a  singular  instance  of  their 
return  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  obedience.  Whilst  the  emperor 
lay  at  Antioch,  in  his  Persian  expedition,  the  particulars  of 
which  we  shall  hereafter  relate,  the  punishment  of  some 
soldiers,  who  had  been  discovered  in  the  baths  of  women,  ex¬ 
cited  a  sedition  in  the  legion  to  which  they  belonged.  Alex¬ 
ander  ascended  his  tribunal,  and  with  a  modest  firmness 
represented  to  the  armed  multitude  the  absolute  necessity,  as 
well  as  his  inflexible  resolution,  of  correcting  the  viceB  intro¬ 
duced  by  his  impure  predecessor,  and  of  maintaining  the  dis¬ 
cipline,  which  could  not  be  relaxed  without  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  name  and  empire.  Their  clamours  interrupted  his 
mild  expostulation.  ••  Reserve  your  shouts,”  said  the  un¬ 
daunted  emperor,  <•  till  you  take  the  field  against  the  Persians, 
the  Germans,  and  the  Barmatians.  Be  silent  in  the  presence 
of  your  sovereign  and  benefactor,  who  bestows  upon  you  the 
com,  the  clothing,  and  the  money  of  the  provinces.  Be  silent, 
or  I  shall  no  longer  style  you  soldiers,  but  citizens*2  if  those 
indeed  who  disclaim  the  laws  of  Rome  deserve  to  be  ranked 

m  For  in  account  of  U1  plan's  fate  and  hU  own  danger,  soe  the  mutilated  oon- 
e!  ns  too  of  Dion's  History,  L  lxxx.  p.  1871  [4]. 

®  Annotal.  Reimar.  ad  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxxx.  p.  1869  [2]. 

01  Julius  Cesar  had  appeased  a  sedition  with  the  same  word,  Quiriiai ;  which, 
this  opposed  to  8oldi*ra,  was  nsed  in  a  sense  of  contempt,  and  reduced  the 
offenders  to  the  less  honourable  oondition  of  mere  citizens.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  48. 
fTbe  truth  of  this  aneodote  of  Alexander’s  firmness  has  been  suspected  by  recent 
historian*,  and  Schiller  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  name  Smnu.  It  is  clsar  that.  If  the  story  Is  true,  Alexander  was  oonsciously 
imitating  Julius.] 
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among  the  meanest  of  the  people.”  His  menaces  inflamed  the 
fury  of  the  legion,  and  their  brandished  arms  already  threatened 
his  person.  “Your  courage,”  resumed  the  intrepid  Alexander, 
«  would  be  more  nobly  displayed  in  the  field  of  battle ;  me  you 
may  destroy,  you  cannot  intimidate ;  and  the  severe  justice  of 
the  republic  would  punish  your  crime  and  revenge  my  death.” 
The  legion  still  persisted  in  clamorous  sedition,  when  the 
emperor  pronounced,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  decisive  sentence, 
“Citizens!  lay  down  your  arms,  and  depart  in  peace  to  your 
respective  habitations  ”.  The  tempest  was  instantly  appeased ; 
the  soldiers,  filled  with  grief  and  shame,  silently  confessed  the 
justice  of  their  punishment  and  the  power  of  discipline,  yielded 
up  their  arms  and  military  ensigns,  and  retired  in  confusion, 
not  to  their  camp,  but  to  the  several  inns  of  the  city.  Alex¬ 
ander  enjoyed,  during  thirty  days,  the  edifying  spectacle  of 
their  repentance ;  nor  did  he  restore  them  to  their  former  rank 
in  the  army,  till  he  had  punished  with  death  those  tribunes 
whose  connivance  had  occasioned  the  mutiny.  The  grateful 
legion  served  the  emperor  whilst  living,  and  revenged  him 
when  dead.** 

The  resolutions  of  the  multitude  generally  depend  on  a 
moment ;  and  the  caprice  of  passion  might  equally  determine 
the  seditious  legion  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  the  emperor’s 
feet,  or  to  plunge  them  into  his  breast.  Perhaps,  if  the  singu¬ 
lar  transaction  had  been  investigated  by  the  penetration  of  a 
philosopher,  we  should  discover  the  secret  causes  which  on  that 
occasion  authorized  the  boldness  of  the  prince,  and  commanded 
the  obedience  of  the  troops;  and  perhaps,  if  it  had  been  related 
by  a  judicious  historian,  we  should  find  this  action,  worthy  of 
Caesar  himself,  reduced  nearer  to  the  level  of  probability  and 
the  common  standard  of  the  character  of  Alexander  Severus. 
The  abilities  of  that  amiable  prince  seem  to  have  been  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  the  firmness  of  his 
conduct  inferior  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  His  virtues,  as 
well  as  the  vices  of  Elagabalus,  contracted  a  tincture  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  effeminacy  from  the  soft  climate  of  Syria,  of  which  he 
was  a  native ;  though  he  blushed  at  his  foreign  origin,  and 
listened  with  a  vain  complacency  to  the  flattering  genealogists, 


Hist.  August,  p.  132  [xviii.  54]. 
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who  derived  his  race  from  the  ancient  stock  of  Roman  nobility.94 
The  pride  and  avarice  of  his  mother  cast  a  shade  on  the  glories 
of  his  reign ;  and  by  exacting  from  his  riper  years  the  same 
dutiful  obedience  which  she  had  justly  claimed  from  his  unex¬ 
perienced  youth,  Mamsea  exposed  to  public  ridicule  both  her 
Bon's  character  and  her  own.96  The  fatigues  of  the  Persian 
war  irritated  the  military  discontent;  the  unsuccessful  event 
degraded  the  reputation  of  the  emperor  as  a  general,  and  even 
as  a  soldier.  Every  cause  prepared,  and  every  circumstance 
hastened,  a  revolution,  which  distracted  the  Roman  empire  with 
a  long  series  of  intestine  calamities. 

The  dissolute  tyranny  of  Commodus,  the  civil  wars  occasioned  mo-Maion 
by  his  death,  and  the  new  maxims  of  policy  introduced  by  the Mee«of ° 
house  of  Severus,  had  all  contributed  to  increase  the  dangerous the  6mplre 
power  of  the  army,  and  to  obliterate  the  faint  image  of  laws 
and  liberty  that  was  still  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans. 

This  internal  change,  which  undermined  the  foundations  of 
the  empire,  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  with  some  degree 
of  order  and  perspicuity.  The  personal  characters  of  the 
emperors,  their  victories,  laws,  follies  and  fortunes,  can  interest 
us  no  further  than  as  they  are  connected  with  the  general 
history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  monarchy.  Our  constant 
attention  to  that  great  object  will  not  suffer  us  to  overlook  a 
moet  important  edict  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  communi¬ 
cated  to  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name  and 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  His  unbounded  liberality  flowed 
not,  however,  from  the  sentiments  of  a  generous  mind ;  it  was 
the  sordid  result  of  avarice,96  and  will  naturally  be  illustrated 

M  From  the  Metelli.  Hist.  August,  p.  129  [xviii.  44].  The  ohoice  was  judici¬ 
ous.  In  one  short  period  of  twelve  years,  the  Metelli  could  reckon  seven  consul¬ 
ships  and  five  triumphs.  See  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  11,  and  the  Fasti. 

•The  life  of  Alexander,  in  the  Augustan  History,  is  the  mere  idea  of  a  perfect 
prince,  an  awkward  imitation  of  the  Cyropiedm.  The  account  of  his  reign,  as 
given  by  Herodian,  is  rational  and  moderate,  consistent  with  the  general  history 
of  the  age;  and,  in  soino  of  the  most  invidious  particulars,  confirmed  by  the  de¬ 
cisive  fragments  of  Dion.  Yot  from  a  very  paltry  prejudice,  tire  greater  number 
of  oar  modern  writers  abuse  Herodian,  and  copy  the  Augustan  History.  See 
Mess,  de  Tillemout  and  Wotton.  From  the  opposite  prejudice,  the  Emperor 
Julian  (in  Csnarib.  p.  315)  dwells  with  a  visible  satisfaction  on  the  effeminate 
weakness  of  the  Syrian,  and  the  ridiculous  avarice  of  his  mother. 

•  (Schiller  is  possibly  right  in  his  view  (i.  751)  that  military,  not  financial,  con¬ 
siderations  were  the  chief  motive  in  determining  Caracalla’s  edict.  Italy  was  no 
longer  able  to  recruit  the  legions,  and  the  auxilia  were  gradually  taking  their  place, 
while  the  Germans  were  stepping  into  the  place  of  the  auxilia.  The  extension  of 
citisanahip  was  also  expedient,  in  face  of  the  barbarians  who  were  pressing  into  the 
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by  some  observations  on  the  finances  of  that  state,  from  the 
victorious  ages  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus. 

The  siege  of  Veii  in  Tuscany,  the  first  considerable  enterprise 
of  the  Romans,  was  protracted  to  the  tenth  year,  much  less  by 
the  strength  of  the  place  than  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
besiegers.  The  unaccustomed  hardships  of  so  many  winter 
campaigns,  at  the  distance  of  near  twenty  miles  from  home,91 
required  more  than  common  encouragements;  and  the  senate 
wisely  prevented  the  clamours  of  the  people,  by  the  institution 
of  a  regular  pay  for  the  soldiers,  which  was  levied  by  a  general 
tribute,  assessed  according  to  an  equitable  proportion  on  the 
property  of  the  citizens.98  During  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Veii,  the  victories  of  the  republic 
added  less  to  the  wealth  than  to  the  power  of  Rome.  The 
states  of  Italy  paid  their  tribute  in  military  service  only,  and  the 
vast  force,  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  was  exerted  in  the 
Punic  wars,  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Romans  them¬ 
selves.  That  high-spirited  people  (such  is  often  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  freedom)  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  most  ex¬ 
cessive  but  voluntary  burdens,  in  the  just  confidence  that  they 
should  speedily  enjoy  the  rich  harvest  of  their  labours.  Their 
expectations  were  not  disappointed.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  riches  of  Syracuse,  of  Carthage,  of  Macedonia,  and  of 
Asia,  were  brought  in  triumph  to  Rome.  The  treasures  of 
Perseus  alone  amounted  to  near  two  millions  sterling,  and  the 
Roman  people,  the  sovereign  of  so  many  nations,  was  for  ever 
delivered  from  the  weight  of  taxes.99  The  increasing  revenue 
of  the  provinces  was  found  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary 
establishment  of  war  and  government,  and  the  superfluous  mass 


empire.  On  the  finances  compare :  Savigny,  Ueber  die  r5mische  Steuerverfassung 
unter  den  Kaisern,  1825 ;  Mommsen,  Rdmisohes  Staatsrecht,  ii.  (ed.  8),  992-1026  ; 
Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  ii.] 

97  According  to  the  more  aoour&te  Dionysius,  the  oity  itself  was  only  an 
hundred  stadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome;  though  some  out-posts 
might  be  advanced  farther  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Nardini,  in  a  professed  treatise, 
has  combated  the  popular  opinion  and  the  authority  of  two  popes,  and  has  re¬ 
moved  Veii  from  CivitA  Gastellana,  to  a  little  spot  called  Isola,  in  the  midway 
between  Rome  and  the  lake  Bracciano.  [It  is  now  known  to  be  the  Isola  Faraese.] 
86  See  the  4th  [c.  59]  and  5th  [o.  7]  books  of  Livy.  In  the  Roman  census, 
property,  power  and  taxation,  were  commensurate  with  eaoh  other. 

"Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  Cicero  de  Ofiioiis,  ii.  22.  Plutarch,  in  P. 
iEmil.  p.  275  [38]. 
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of  gold  and  silver  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Satorn,  and 
reserved  for  any  unforeseen  emergency  of  the  state.100 

History  has  never  perhaps  suffered  a  greater  or  more  irrepar-  Tributes  of 
able  injury  than  in  the  loss  of  that  curious  register  bequeathed  tino^ 
by  Augustus  to  the  senate,  in  which  that  experienced  prince  so 
accurately  balanced  the  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  Roman 
empire.101  Deprived  of  this  clear  and  comprehensive  estimate, 
we  are  reduced  to  collect  a  few  imperfect  hints  from  such  of  the 
ancients  as  have  accidentally  turned  aside  from  the  splendid  to 
the  more  useful  parts  of  history.  We  are  informed  that,  by  the  of  a«i» 
conquests  of  Pompey,  the  tributes  of  Asia  were  raised  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  drachms,  or  about 
four  millions  and  a  half  sterling.101  Under  the  last  and  most  of  Egypt 
indolent  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  revenue  of  Egypt  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  talents;  a  sum 
equivalent  to  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money, 
but  which  was  afterwards  considerably  improved  by  the  more 
exact  economy  of  the  Romans,  and  the  increase  of  the  trade  of 
Ethiopia  and  India.101  Gaul  was  enriched  by  rapine,  as  Egypt  of  a*ui 
was  by  commerce,  and  the  tributes  of  those  two  great  provinces 
have  been  compared  as  nearly  equal  to  each  other  in  value.104 
The  ten  thousand  Euboic  or  Phoenician  talents,  about  four  of  Atria 
millions  sterling,100  which  vanquished  Carthage  was  condemned 
to  pay  within  the  term  of  fifty  years,  were  a  slight  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  superiority  of  Rome,100  and  cannot  bear  the  least 
proportion  with  the  taxes  afterwards  raised  both  on  the  lands 
and  on  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants,  when  the  fertile  coast  of 
Africa  was  reduced  into  a  province.107 

■**  See  a  fine  description  of  this  accumulated  wealth  of  ages,  In  Lucan's  Phan. 

1.  ilL  v.  155,  Ac. 

m  Tacit,  in  Annsd.  i.  11.  It  seems  to  have  existed  in  tha  time  of  Appian. 

(The  BreTiaxium  Imperii ;  op.  Dion,  lvi.  83.] 

'**  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  p.  642  [45.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Plutarch 
maans  they  were  raised  to  eighty-five  millions.] 

m  Strabo,  L  rvii.  p.  798. 

**•  Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  o.  89.  He  seems  to  give  tbe  preference  to  the 
revenue  of  Qaal.  [But  the  text  is  doubtful.  Cp.  O.  Hirsohfeld,  Wiener  Studien, 
in.  110.  Unfortunately  the  peaeage  in  8uetonins,  Julius  Ctosar,  95,  on  the 
rave one  of  Gaol  is  corrupt.] 

“•The  Euboio,  tbe  Phoenician,  and  Alexandrian  talents  were  doable  in 
weight  to  the  Attia.  See  Hooper  on  eaoient  weights  and  measures,  p.  W.  c.  5. 

It  Is  very  probable  that  the  tame  talent  was  carried  from  Tyre  to  Carthage. 

[The  ratio  of  the  Euboio  to  the  Attio  talent  after  the  timo  of  Solon  was  about 
4  to  8.) 

Polyb.  1.  xr.  c.  2. 


IW  Appian.  in  Punlois,  p.  84. 
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Spain,  by  a  very  singular  fatality,  was  the  Pern  and  Mexico 
of  the  old  world.  The  discovery  of  the  rich  western  continent 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  oppression  of  the  simple  natives,  who 
were  compelled  to  labour  in  their  own  mines  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers,  form  an  exact  type  of  the  more  recent  history  of 
Spanish  America.108  The  Phoenicians  were  acquainted  only 
with  the  sea-coast  of  Spain ;  avarice  as  well  as  ambition  carried 
the  arms  of  Borne  and  Carthage  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  almost  every  part  of  the  soil  was  found  pregnant  with 
copper,  silver,  and  gold.  Mention  is  made  of  a  mine  near 
Carthagena  which  yielded  every  day  twenty-five  thousand 
drachms  of  silver,  or  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year.109  Twenty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold  was  annually 
received  from  the  provinces  of  Asturia,  Gallida,  and  Lusitania.110 

We  want  both  leisure  and  materials  to  pursue  this  curious 
inquiry  through  the  many  potent  states  that  were  annihilated  in 
the  Boman  empire.  Some  notion,  however,  may  be  formed  of 
the  revenue  of  the  provinces  where  considerable  wealth  had 
been  deposited  by  nature,  or  collected  by  man,  if  we  observe  the 
severe  attention  that  was  directed  to  the  abodes  of  solitude  and 
sterility.  Augustus  once  received  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Gyarus,  humbly  praying  that  they  might  be  relieved  from 
one  third  of  their  excessive  impositions.  Their  whole  tax 
amounted  indeed  to  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
drachms,  or  about  five  pounds ;  but  Gyarus  was  a  little  island, 
or  rather  a  rock,  of  the  J5gean  Sea,  destitute  of  fresh  water  and 
every  necessary  of  life,  and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  wretched 
fishermen.111 

From  the  faint  glimmerings  of  such  doubtful  and  scattered 
lights,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe,  1st,  That  (with  every 
fair  allowance  for  the  difference  of  times  and  circumstances)  the 
general  income  of  the  Boman  provinces  could  seldom  amount 
to  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  our  money ; m  and, 

108  Diodorus  Sioulus,  1.  v.  [87].  Cadiz  was  built  by  the  Phoenicians  a  little 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.  See  Veil.  Pateroul.  i.  2. 

“•Strabo,  l.iii.  p.  148. 

110  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  zxxiii.  o.  8.  He  mentions  likewise  a  silver  mine  in 
Dalmatia,  that  yielded  every  day  fifty  pounds  to  the  state. 

111  Strabo,  1.  z.  p.  486.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  69,  and  iv.  80.  See  in  Toumefoit 
(Voyages  au  Levant,  Lettre  viii.)  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  aotual  misery  of 
Qyarus. 

113  Lipsius  de  magnitudine  RomanA  (1.  ii.  o.  iii.)  computes  the  revenue  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  gold  crowns ;  but  his  whole  book,  though  learned 
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2ndly,  That  so  ample  a  revenue  most  have  been  fully  adequate 
to  all  the  expenses  of  the  moderate  government  instituted  by 
Augustus,  whose  court  was  the  modest  family  of  a  private 
senator,  and  whose  military  establishment  was  calculated  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontiers,  without  any  aspiring  views  of  conquest, 
or  any  serious  apprehension  of  a  foreign  invasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  seeming  probability  of  both  these  con-  tmmqh 
elusions,  the  latter  of  them  at  least  is  positively  disowned  by  outwent  *b“- 
the  language  and  conduct  of  Augustus.  It  is  not  easy  to  Augustas 
determine  whether,  on  this  occasion,  he  acted  as  the  common 
father  of  the  Boman  world,  or  as  the  oppressor  of  liberty; 
whether  he  wished  to  relieve  the  provinces,  or  to  impoverish 
the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  than  he  frequently  intimated 
the  insufficiency  of  the  tributes,  and  the  necessity  of  throwing 
an  equitable  proportion  of  the  public  burden  upon  Borne  and 
Italy.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  unpopular  design,  he  advanced, 
however,  by  cautious  and  well-weighed  steps.  The  introduction 
of  customs  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  an  excise,  and 
the  scheme  of  taxation  was  completed  by  an  artful  assessment 
on  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Boman  citizens,  who 
had  been  exempted  from  any  kind  of  contribution  above  a 
century  and  a  half. 

I.  In  a  great  empire  like  that  of  Borne,  a  natural  balance  The  on* 
of  money  must  have  gradually  established  itself.  It  has  been  m* 
already  observed  that,  as  the  wealth  of  the  provinces  was 
attracted  to  the  capital  by  the  strong  hand  of  conquest  and 
power,  so  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  restored  to  the  indus¬ 
trious  provinces  by  the  gentle  influence  of  commerce  and  arts. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  his  successors,113  duties  were  im¬ 
posed  on  every  kind  of  merchandise,  which  through  a  thousand 
channels  flowed  to  the  great  centre  of  opulence  and  luxury; 
and  in  whatsoever  manner  the  law  was  expressed,  it  was  the 
Boman  purchaser,  and  not  the  provincial  merchant,  who  paid 
the  tax.m  The  rate  of  the  customs  varied  from  the  eighth  to 

aad  Ingenious,  betreyi  a  very  heated  imagination.  [For  the  inquiry  touohing 
the  revenue  o(  the  empire  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  make  even  an  approxi- 
mate  estimate.] 

“•(But  also  in  force  before.] 

‘“Tacit.  Anna!,  xili.  81.  [Compare  Catpiat,  Le  portorium  ohee  lea  Romatni, 

1880;  Mendee,  Lee  donanae  ches  let  Remains,  1887.  On  thie  and  other  indirect 
tavaa,  tee  Cagnat'e  valuable  work,  Btnde  hietorique  ear  lee  ImpAte  indireote  ohee 
lea  Kamaina,  1862.] 
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the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  the  commodity ;  and  we  have 
a  right  to  suppose  that  the  variation  was  directed  by  the  un¬ 
alterable  maxims  of  policy :  that  a  higher  duty  was  fixed  on 
the  articles  of  luxury  than  on  those  of  necessity,  and  that  the 
productions  raised  or  manufactured  by  the  labour  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  empire  were  treated  with  more  indulgence  than 
was  shown  to  the  pernicious,  or  at  least  the  unpopular,  com¬ 
merce  of  Arabia  and  India.116  There  is  still  extant  a  long  but 
imperfect  catalogue  of  eastern  commodities,  which  about  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus  were  subject  to  the  payment  of 
duties:  cinnamon,  myrrh,  pepper,  ginger,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  aromatics ;  a  great  variety  of  precious  stones,  among  which 
the  diamond  was  the  most  remarkable  for  its  price,  and  the 
emerald  for  its  beauty;118  Parthian  and  Babylonian  leather, 
cottons,  silks,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  ebony,  ivory,  and 
eunuchs.117  We  may  observe  that  the  use  and  value  of  those 
effeminate  slaves  gradually  rose  with  the  decline  of  the  empire. 

II.  The  excise,  introduced  by  Augustus  after  the  civil  wars, 
was  extremely  moderate,  but  it  was  general.118  It  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeded  one  per  cent. ;  but  it  comprehended  whatever  was  sold 
in  the  markets  or  by  public  auction,  from  the  most  considerable 
purchases  of  land  and  houses  to  those  minute  objects  which  can 
only  derive  a  value  from  their  infinite  multitude  and  daily  con¬ 
sumption.  Such  a  tax,  as  it  affects  the  body  of  the  people,  has 
ever  been  the  occasion  of  clamour  and  discontent.  An  emperor 
well  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  resources  of  the  state  was 
obliged  to  declare,  by  a  public  edict,  that  the  support  of  the 
army  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the  produce  of  the 
excise.119 

III.  When  Augustus  resolved  to  establish  a  permanent 
military  force  for  the  defence  of  his  government  against  foreign 

115 See  Pliny  (Hist.  Nafcur.  1.  vi.  o.  28,  L  xii.  ©.  18).  Hia  observation,  that  the 
Indian  commodities  were  sold  at  Borne  at  a  hundred  times  their  original  price, 
may  give  us  some  notion  of  the  produce  of  the  oustoms,  since  that  original  price 
amounted  to  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

U8  The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  cutting  diamonds. 

117  M.  Bouchaud,  in  his  treatise  de  lTmp6t  ohez  las  Bomains,  has  transcribed 
this  catalogue  from  the  Digest,  and  attempts  to  illustrate  it  by  a  very  prolix  com¬ 
mentary. 

118 [It  was  imposed  in  Borne  and  Italy;  but  cannot  be  proved  for  the 
provinces.] 

110  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  78.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  reduction  of  the  poor  king¬ 
dom  of  Cappadocia  gave  Tiberius  a  pretence  for  diminishing  the  excise  to  one 
half ;  but  the  relief  was  of  a  very  short  duration. 
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and  domestic  enemies,  he  instituted  a  peculiar  treasury  for  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers,  the  rewards  of  the  veterans,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenses  of  war.  The  ample  revenue  of  the  excise, 
though  peculiarly  appropriated  to  those  uses,  was  found  in¬ 
adequate.  To  supply  the  deficiency,  the  emperor  suggested  a 
new  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  legacies  and  inheritances.  But 
the  nobles  of  Borne  were  more  tenacious  of  property  than  of 
freedom.  Their  indignant  murmurs  were  received  by  Augustus 
with  his  usual  temper.  He  candidly  referred  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  senate,  and  exhorted  them  to  provide  for  the  public 
service  by  some  other  expedient  of  a  less  odious  nature.  They 
were  divided  and  perplexed.  He  insinuated  to  them  that  th^ir 
obstinacy  would  oblige  him  to  propose  a  general  land-tax  and 
capitation.  They  acquiesced  in  silence.130  The  new  imposition 
on  legacies  and  inheritances  was  however  mitigated  by  some 
restrictions.  It  did  not  take  place  unless  the  object  was  of  a 
certain  value,  most  probably  of  fifty  or  an  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  : m  nor  could  it  be  exacted  from  the  nearest  of  kin  on  the 
father’s  side.1**  When  the  rights  of  nature  and  property  were 
thus  secured,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  a  stranger,  or  a  distant 
relation,  who  acquired  an  unexpected  accession  of  fortune, 
should  cheerfully  resign  a  twentieth  part  of  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state.1" 

Such  a  tax,  plentiful  as  it  must  prove  in  every  wealthy  soiled  to 
community,  was  most  happily  suited  to  the  situation  of  thej^d  meo- 
Bomans,  who  could  frame  their  arbitrary  wills,  according  to061* 
the  dictates  of  reason  or  caprice,  without  any  restraint  from 
the  modern  fetters  of  entails  and  settlements.  From  various 
causes,  the  partiality  of  paternal  affection  often  lost  its  influence 
over  the  stern  patriots  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  dissolute 
nobles  of  the  empire;  and  if  the  father  bequeathed  to  bis  son 
the  fourth  part  of  his  estate,  he  removed  all  ground  of  legal 

»*  Dion  CamIos,  1.  It.  p.  799  [26],  1.  M.  p.  826  [98J.  [Thia  tax  wu  introduced 
6  a.d.1 

™  The  sum  U  only  fixed  by  conjecture. 

“  A*  the  Roman  lew  subeteted  for  many  a<zes,  the  Coanaii ,  or  relations  on 
the  mother's  side,  were  not  celled  to  the  suooeesion.  This  harsh  institution  was 
gradually  undermined  by  humanity,  and  finally  abolished  by  Justinian. 

m  PUn.  Panegyric,  c.  87.  [The  tax  was  known  as  wesstmo  hertitfatium,  -  5 
per  oent.  Compare  Cagnat,  op.  ciL,  mpra,  note  114.  VigiA,  Etudes  sur  lee  impdte 
Indirect*  romeint,  1881.  Moulin.  Dee  impMe  indirect*  ertta  par  Auguste,  1894. 

Poicnel,  L'ebolition  de  la  rioesima  hereditatium,  in  M4iangos  d’arohAologie  et 
hietoire.  Hi.  812  ag?.] 
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complaint.134  But  a  rich  childless  old  man  was  a  domestic 
tyrant,  and  his  power  increased  with  his  years  and  infirmities. 
A  servile  crowd,  in  which  he  frequently  reckoned  prators  and 
consuls,  courted  his  smiles,  pampered  his  avarice,  applauded 
his  follies,  served  his  passions,  and  waited  with  impatience  for 
his  death.  The  arts  of  attendance  and  flattery  were  formed 
into  a  most  lucrative  science ;  those  who  professed  it  acquired 
a  peculiar  appellation;  and  the  whole  city,  according  to  the 
lively  descriptions  of  satire,  was  divided  between  two  parties, 
the  hunters  and  their  game.136  Yet,  while  so  many  unjust  and 
extravagant  wills  were  every  day  dictated  by  cunning,  and  sub¬ 
scribed  by  folly,  a  few  were  the  result  of  rational  esteem  and 
virtuous  gratitude.  Cicero,  who  had  so  often  defended  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  was  rewarded  with 
legacies  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds;138  nor  do  the  friends  of  the  younger  Pliny  seem  to 
have  been  less  generous  to  that  amiable  orator.137  Whatever 
was  the  motive  of  the  testator,  the  treasury  claimed,  without 
distinction,  the  twentieth  part  of  his  estate ;  and  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  generations  the  whole  property  of  the  subject 
must  have  gradually  passed  through  the  coffers  of  the  state. 

In  the  first  and  golden  years  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  that  prince, 
from  a  desire  of  popularity,  and  perhaps  from  a  blind  impulse 
of  benevolence,  conceived  a  wish  of  abolishing  the  oppression 
Regain-  of  the  customs  and  excise.  The  wisest  senators  applauded  his 
emperors  magnanimity:  but  they  diverted  him  from  the  execution  of  a 
design  which  would  have  dissolved  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  republic.138  Had  it  indeed  been  possible  to  realize  this 
dream  of  fancy,  such  princes  as  Trajan  and  the  Antonines 
would  surely  have  embraced  with  ardour  the  glorious  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  conferring  so  signal  an  obligation  on  mankind. 
Satisfied,  however,  with  alleviating  the  public  burden,  they 
attempted  not  to  remove  it.  The  mildness  and  precision  of 
their  laws  ascertained  the  rule  and  measure  of  taxation,  and 
protected  the  subject  of  every  rank  against  arbitrary  interprets- 

194  See  Heineooius  in  the  Antiquit.  Juris  Romani,  1.  ii. 

195  Horat.  1.  ii.  Sat.  v.  Petron.  o.  116,  &o.  Plin,  1.  ii.  Epist.  20. 

»  Cicero  in  Philipp,  ii.  o.  16. 

197  See  his  epistles.  Every  such  Will  gave  him  an  oooasion  of  displaying  his 
reverence  to  the  dead,  and  his  justice  to  the  living.  He  reoonoiled  both,  In  his 
behaviour  to  a  son  who  had  been  disinherited  by  his  mother  (v.  1). 

198  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  50.  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  o.  19. 
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tions,  antiquated  claims,  and  the  insolent  vexation  of  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue.119  For  it  is  somewhat  singular  that, 
in  every  age,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Roman  governors 
persevered  in  this  pernicious  method  of  collecting  the  principal 
branches  at  least  of  the  excise  and  customs.190 

The  sentiments,  and  indeed  the  situation,  of  Caracalla  were  Edict  of 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Antonines.  Inattentive,  or  °*r*c<JU 
rather  averse,  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  gratifying  the  insatiate  avarice  which 
he  had  excited  in  the  army.  Of  the  several  impositions  intro¬ 
duced  by  Augustus,  the  twentieth  on  inheritances  and  legacies 
was  the  most  fruitful  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive.  As 
its  influence  was  not  confined  to  Rome  or  Italy,  the  produce 
continually  increased  with  the  gradual  extension  of  the  Roman 
City.  The  new  citizens,  though  charged  on  equal  terms191 
with  the  payment  of  new  taxes  which  had  not  affected  them  as 
subjects,  derived  an  ample  compensation  from  the  rank  they 
obtained,  the  privileges  they  acquired,  and  the  fair  prospect  of 
honours  and  fortune  that  was  thrown  open  to  their  ambition. 

But  the  favour  which  implied  a  distinction  was  lost  in  the  The  fro*, 
prodigality  of  Caracalla,  and  the  reluctant  provincials  were 
compelled  to  assume  the  vain  title  and  the  real  obligations  of  {frorlnoili. 
Roman  citizens.  Nor  was  the  rapacious  son  of  Severus  con- 5S>Uhofpnr’ 
tented  with  such  a  measure  of  taxation  as  had  appeared  suffi- 
cient  to  his  moderate  predecessors.  Instead  of  a  twentieth, 
he  exacted  a  tenth  of  all  legacies  and  inheritances ;  and  during 
his  reign  (for  the  ancient  proportion  was  restored  after  his 
death)  he  crushed  alike  every  part  of  the  empire  under  the 
weight  of  his  iron  sceptre.199 

When  all  the  provincials  became  liable  to  the  peculiar  im- Temporary 
positions  of  Roman  citizens,  they  seemed  to  acquire  a  legal  of  the  00 
exemption  from  the  tributes  which  they  had  paid  in  their  n 
former  condition  of  subjects.  Such  were  not  the  maxims  of 
government  adopted  by  Caracalla  and  his  pretended  son.  The 

m  8*#  Pliny’*  Panegyric,  the  Augustan  History,  and  Burman.  de  Vectigal. 

‘"The  tribute*  (properly  *o  called)  were  not  (armed ;  since  the  good  prinoe* 
often  remitted  many  million*  of  arrears. 

m  The  situation  of  the  new  citiiens  1*  minutely  deecribed  by  Pliny  (Panegyric, 
e.  97,  9S,  39).  Trajan  published  a  law  eery  much  in  their  favour. 

111  Dion,  1.  Ixxvil.  p.  1990  [9].  [The  tax  wa*  reduced  again  to  0  per  cent, 
by  Macrinu*.  By  the  sixth  century  It  had  altogether  disappeared  ] 
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old  as  well  as  the  new  taxes  were,  at  the  same  time,  levied  in 
the  provinces.  It  was  reserved  for  the  virtue  of  Alexander  to 
relieve  them  in  a  great  measure  from  this  intolerable  grievance, 
by  reducing  the  tributes  to  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  sum  exacted 
at  the  time  of  his  accession.18  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture 
the  motive  that  engaged  him  to  spare  so  trifling  a  remnant  of 
the  public  evil;  but  the  noxious  weed,  which  had  not  been 
totally  eradicated,  again  sprang  up  with  the  most  luxuriant 
growth,  and  in  the  succeeding  age  darkened  the  Roman  world 
with  its  deadly  shade.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  we  shall  be 
too  often  summoned  to  explain  the  land-tax,  the  capitation,  and 
the  heavy  contributions  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  meat,  which 
were  exacted  from  the  provinces  for  the  use  of  the  court,  the 
army,  and  the  capital. 

oonie-  As  long  as  Rome  and  Italy  were  respected  as  the  centre  of 

themSveJ- government,  a  national  spirit  was  preserved  by  the  ancient,  and 
ofRome°m insensibly  imbibed  by  the  adopted,  citizens.  The  principal 
commands  of  the  army  were  filled  by  men  who  had  received 
!  a  liberal  education,  were  well  instructed  in  the  advantages  of 
.  laws  and  letters,  and  who  had  risen  by  equal  steps  through  the 
regular  succession  of  civil  and  military  honours.84  To  their 
influence  and  example  we  may  partly  ascribe  the  modest  obedi¬ 
ence  of  the  legions  during  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Imperial 
history. 

But  when  the  last  enclosure  of  the  Roman  constitution  was 
trampled  down  by  Caracalla,  the  separation  of  possessions 
gradually  succeeded  to  the  distinction  of  ranks.  The  more 
polished  citizens  of  the  internal  provinces  were  alone  qualified 
to  act  as  lawyers  and  magistrates.  The  rougher  trade  of  arms 
was  abandoned  to  the  peasants  and  barbarians  of  the  frontiers, 
who  knew  no  country  but  their  camp,  no  science  but  that  of 
war,  no  civil  laws,  and  scarcely  those  of  military  discipline. 
With  bloody  hands,  savage  manners,  and  desperate  resolutions, 
they  sometimes  guarded,  but  much  oftener  subverted,  the  throne 
of  the  emperors. 

m  He  who  paid  ten  aurei ,  the  usual  tribute,  was  charged  with  no  more  than 
the  third  part  of  an  aureus,  and  proportional  pieces  of  gold  were  coined  by 
Alexander’s  order.  Hist.  August,  p.  127  [xviii.  39],  with  the  oommentary  of 
Salmasius. 

134  See  the  lives  of  Agricola,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  Severus,  and  his  three  com¬ 
petitors  ;  and  indeed  of  all  the  eminent  men  of  those  times. 
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CHAPTER  VH 


27k  elevation,  and  tyranny,  of  Maximin — Rebellion  in  Africa 
and  Italy,  under  the  authority  of  the  Senate — Civil  Ware 
and  Seditions — Violent  Deaths  of  Maximin  and  his  Son, 
of  Maximus  and  Balbinus,  and  of  the  three  Oordians — 
Usurpation  and  Secular  Games  of  Philip 


OF  the  various  forms  of  government  which  have  pre- The 

vailed  in  the  world,  an  hereditary  monarchy  seems  SSSoS??‘ 
to  present  the  fairest  scope  for  ridicule.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  relate  without  an  indignant  smile,  that,  on  the  father’s 
decease,  the  property  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  a  drove  of  oxen, 
descends  to  his  infant  son,  as  yet  unknown  to  mankind  and 
to  himself,  and  that  the  bravest  warriors  and  the  wisest 
statesmen,  relinquishing  their  natural  right  to  empire,  approach 
the  royal  cradle  with  bended  knees  and  protestations  of  in¬ 
violable  fidelity?  Satire  and  declamation  may  paint  these 
obvious  topics  in  the  most  dazzling  colours,  but  our  more 
serious  thoughts  will  respect  a  useful  prejudice,  that  establishes 
a  rule  of  succession,  independent  of  the  passions  of  mankind; 
and  we  shall  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  any  expedient  which  de¬ 
prives  the  multitude  of  the  dangerous,  and  indeed  the  ideal, 
power  of  giving  themselves  a  master. 

In  the  cool  shade  of  retirement,  we  may  easily  devise  and  mim 
imaginary  forms  of  government,  in  which  the  sceptre  shall  beothendf- 
constantly  bestowed  on  the  most  worthy  by  the  free  and  in-MwdoD* 
corrupt  suffrage  of  the  whole  community.  Experience  over¬ 
turns  these  airy  fabrics,  and  teaches  us  that  in  a  large  society 
the  election  of  a  monarch  can  never  devolve  to  the  wisest  or  to 
the  most  numerous  part  of  the  people.  The  army  is  the  only 
order  of  men  sufficiently  united  to  concur  in  the  same  senti¬ 
ments,  and  powerful  enough  to  impose  them  on  the  rest  of 
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their  fellow-citizens;  bnt  the  temper  of  soldiers,  habituated  at 
once  to  violence  and  to  slavery,  renders  them  very  nnfit 
guardians  of  a  legal  or  even  a  civil  constitution.  Justice, 
humanity,  or  political  wisdom,  are  qualities  they  are  too  little 
acquainted  with  in  themselves  to  appreciate  them  in  others. 
Valour  will  acquire  their  esteem,  and  liberality  will  purchase 
their  suffrage ;  but  the  first  of  these  merits  is  often  lodged  in 
the  most  savage  breasts ;  the  latter  can  only  exert  itself  at  the 
expense  of  the  public;  and  both  may  be  turned  against  the 
possessor  of  the  throne  by  the  ambition  of  a  daring  rival, 
wanton*''  The  superior  prerogative  of  birth,  when  it  has  obtained  the 
soman  (  sanction  of  time  and  popular  opinion,  is  the  plainest  and  least 
producti^  invidious  of  all  distinctions  among  mankind.  The  acknowledged 
greatest  right  extinguishes  the  hopes  of  faction,  and  the  conscious 
w  security  disarms  the  cruelty  of  the  monarch.  To  the  firm 
establishment  of  this  idea  we  owe  the  peaceful  succession  and 
mild  administration  of  European  monarchies.  To  the  defect  of 
it  we  must  attribute  the  frequent  civil  wars,  through  which  an 
Asiatic  despot  is  obliged  to  cut  his  way  to  the  throne  of  his 
fathers.  Yet,  even  in  the  East,  the  sphere  of  contention  is 
usually  limited  to  the  princes  of  the  reigning  house,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  more  fortunate  competitor  has  removed  his  brethren, 
by  the  sword  and  the  bow-string,  he  no  longer  entertains  any 
jealousy  of  his  meaner  subjects.  But  the  Boman  empire,  after 
the  authority  of  the  senate  had  sunk  into  contempt,  was  a  vast 
scene  of  confusion.  The  royal,  and  even  noble,  families  of  the 
provinces  had  long  since  been  led  in  triumph  before  the  car  of 
the  haughty  republicans.  The  ancient  families  of  Borne  had 
successively  fallen  beneath  the  tyranny  of  the  CsBsars;  and, 
whilst  those  princes  were  shackled  by  the  forms  of  a  common¬ 
wealth,  and  disappointed  by  the  repeated  failure  of  their  pos¬ 
terity,1  it  was  impossible  that  any  idea  of  hereditary  succession 
should  have  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  their  subjects.  The 
right  to  the  throne,  which  none  could  claim  from  birth,  every 
one  assumed  from  merit.  The  daring  hopes  of  ambition  were 


set  loose  from  the  salutary  restraints  of  law  and  prejudice,  and 


1  There  had  been  no  example  of  three  successive  generations  on  the  throne ; 
only  thrse  instances  of  sons  who  succeeded  their  fathers.  The  marriages  of 
GiBsars  (notwithstanding  the  permission,  and  the  frequent  practice,  of  divorcee) 
were  generally  unfruitful. 
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the  meanest  of  mankind  might,  without  folly,  entertain  a  hope 
of  being  raised  by  valour  and  fortune  to  a  rank  in  the  army,  in 
which  a  single  crime  would  enable  him  to  wrest  the  sceptre  of 
the  world  from  his  feeble  and  unpopular  master.  After  the 
murder  of  Alexander  Severus  and  the  elevation  of  Maximin,  no 
emperor  could  think  himself  safe  upon  the  throne,  and  every 
barbarian  peasant  of  the  frontier  might  aspire  to  that  august 
but  dangerous  station. 

About  thirty-two  years  before  that  event,  the  emperor  Birth  end 

_  ....  ,  „  -  .  __  fortODMOf 

Severus,  returning  from  an  Eastern  expedition,  halted  in  Thrace,  Muimin 
to  celebrate,  with  military  games,  the  birthday  of  his  younger 
son,  Geta.  The  country  flocked  in  crowds  to  behold  their  sove¬ 
reign,  and  a  young  barbarian  of  gigantic  stature  earnestly 
solicited,  in  his  rude  dialect,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tend  for  the  prize  of  wrestling.  As  the  pride  of  discipline 
would  have  been  disgraced  in  the  overthrow  of  a  Roman  soldier 
by  a  Thracian  peasant,  he  was  matched  with  the  stoutest 
followers  of  the  camp,  sixteen  of  whom  he  successively  laid  on 
the  ground.  His  victory  was  rewarded  by  some  trifling  gifts, 
and  a  permission  to  enlist  in  the  troops.  The  next  day  the 
happy  barbarian  was  distinguished  above  a  crowd  of  recruits, 
dancing  and  exulting  after  the  fashion  of  his  country.  As  soon 
as  he  perceived  that  he  had  attracted  the  emperor’s  notice,  he 
instantly  ran  up  to  his  horse,  and  followed  him  on  foot,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  fatigue,  in  a  long  and  rapid  career. 

*•  Thracian, ’’  said  Severus,  with  astonishment,  “art  thou  dis¬ 
posed  to  wrestle  after  thy  race?”  “Most  willingly,  Sir,”  re¬ 
plied  the  unwearied  youth,  and,  almost  in  a  breath,  overthrew 
seven  of  the  strongest  soldiers  in  the  army.  A  gold  collar  was 
the  prize  of  his  matchless  vigour  and  activity,  and  he  was 
immediately  appointed  to  serve  in  the  horse-guards  who  always 
attended  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign.2 

Maximin,  for  that  was  his  name,  though  born  on  the  terri-  hu  mui- 
tories  of  the  empire,  descended  from  a  mixed  race  of  barbarians,  vim  and 
His  father  was  a  Goth,  and  his  mother  of  the  nation  of  the  onoDri 
Alani.*  He  displayed  on  every  occasion  a  valour  equal  to  his 
strength ;  and  his  native  fierceness  was  soon  tempered  or  dis¬ 
guised  by  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Under  the  reign  of 

1  Hiat.  August.  p.  188  (six.  1]. 

’(Hie  father’*  asm*  «m  Mioo*,  hi*  mother’ t  Hebe  be.] 
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Severus  and  his  son,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  centurion,  with  the 
favour  and  esteem  of  both  those  princes,  the  former  of  whom, 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  merit.  Gratitude  forbade  Maximin 
to  serve  under  the  assassin  of  Caracalla.  Honour  taught  him  to 
decline  the  effeminate  insults  of  Elagabalus.  On  the  accession 
of  Alexander  he  returned  to  court,  and  was  placed  by  that 
prince  in  a  station  useful  to  the  servioe  and  honourable  to  him¬ 
self.  The  fourth  legion,  to  which  he  was  appointed  tribune, 
soon  became,  under  his  care,  the  best  disciplined  of  the  whole 
army.  With  the  general  applause  of  the  soldiers,  who  bestowed 
on  their  favourite  hero  the  names  of  Ajax  and  Hercules,  he  was 
successively  promoted  to  the  first  military  command,4 5  and  had 
not  he  still  retained  too  much  of  his  savage  origin,  the  emperor 
might  perhaps  have  given  his  own  sister  in  marriage  to  the  son 
of  Maximin.6 

Conspiracy  Instead  of  securing  his  fidelity,  these  favours  served  only  to 

of  Maximin  ingame  amjjjjjon  0f  ^e  Thracian  peasant,  who  deemed  his 

fortune  inadequate  to  his  merit  as  long  aB  he  was  constrained 
to  acknowledge  a  superior.  Though  a  stranger  to  real  wisdom,/ 
he  was  not  devoid  of  a  selfish  cunning,  which  showed  him  thav 
the  emperor  had  lost  the  affection  of  the  army,  and  taught  him! 
to  improve  their  discontent  to  his  own  advantage.  It  is  easyj 
for  faction  and  calumny  to  shed  their  poison  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  best  of  princes,  and  to  accuse  even  their  virtues  by  art¬ 
fully  confounding  them  with  those  vices  to  which  they  bear  the 
nearest  affinity.  The  troops  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
emissaries  of  Maximin.  They  blushed  at  their  own  ignominious 
patience,  which,  during  thirteen  years,  had  supported  the  vexa¬ 
tious  discipline  imposed  by  an  effeminate  Syrian,  the  timid 
slave  of  his  mother  and  of  the  senate.  It  was  time,  they  cried, 
to  cast  away  that  useless  phantom  of  the  civil  power,  and  to 
elect  for  their  prince  and  general  a  real  soldier,  educated  in 
camps,  exercised  in  war,  who  would  assert  the  glory,  and  distribute 
among  his  companions  the  treasures,  of  the  empire.  A  great 
army  was  at  that  time  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 

4  Hist.  August,  p.  140  [xixv  6].  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  228  [8].  Aurelius  Victor. 
By  comparing  these  authors,  it  should  seem  that  Maximin  had  the  particular 
command  of  the  Triballian  horse,  with  the  general  commission  of  disciplining  the 
recruits  of  the  whole  army.  His  Biographer  ought  to  have  marked,  with  more 
care,  his  exploits,  and  the  successive  steps  of  his  military  promotions. 

5  See  the  original  [Bpurious]  letter  of  Alexander  Severus,  Hist.  August,  p.  149 

[xix.  29]. 
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under  the  command  of  the  emperor  himself,  who,  almost  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  return  from  the  Persian  war,  had  been  obliged 
to  march  against  the  barbarians  of  Germany.  The  important 
care  of  training  and  reviewing  the  new  levies  was  intrusted  to 
Maximin.  One  day,  as  he  entered  the  field  of  exercise,  the 
troops  either  from  a  sudden  impulse  or  a  formed  conspiracy, 
saluted  him  emperor,  silenced  by  their  loud  acclamations  his 
obstinate  refusal,  and  hastened  to  consummate  their  rebellion 
by  the  murder  of  Alexander  Severus. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  variously  related.  The  u.  tao. 
writers  who  suppose  that  he  died  in  ignorance  of  the  ingratitude  Harder  oi 
and  ambition  of  Maximin  affirm  that,  after  taking  a  frugal  re-swnla 
past  in  the  sight  of  the  army,  he  retired  to  sleep,  and  that  about 
the  seventh  hour  of  the  day  a  party  of  his  own  guards  broke 
into  the  Imperial  tent,  and,  with  many  wounds,  assassinated 
their  virtuous  and  unsuspecting  prince.8  If  we  credit  another, 
and  indeed  a  more  probable,  account,  Maximin  was  invested 
with  the  purple  by  a  numerous  detachment,  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles  from  the  head  quarters,  and  he  trusted  for  success 
rather  to  the  secret  wishes  than  to  the  public  declarations  of  the 
great  army.  Alexander  had  sufficient  time  to  awaken  a  faint 
sense  of  loyalty  among  his  troops;  but  their  reluctant  pro¬ 
fessions  of  fidelity  quickly  vanished  on  the  appearance  of 
Maximin,  who  declared  himself  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the 
military  order,  and  was  unanimously  acknowledged  emperor  of 
the  Romans  by  the  applauding  legions.  The  son  of  MamsBa,  be¬ 
trayed  and  deserted,  withdrew  into  his  tent,  desirous  at  least  to 
oonceal  his  approaching  fate  from  the  insults  of  the  multitude. 

He  was  soon  followed  by  a  tribune  and  some  centurions,  the 
ministers  of  death ;  but  instead  of  receiving  with  manly  resolu¬ 
tion  the  inevitable  stroke,  his  unavailing  cries  and  entreaties 
diagraoed  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  and  converted  into  con¬ 
tempt  some  portion  of  the  just  pity  which  his  innocence  and 

•  Hirt.  August,  p.  185  [xriii.  611.  I  hare  softened  some  of  the  most  improb¬ 
able  circa  ms  ten  oes  of  this  wretohed  biographer.  From  this  ill- worded  narration, 
it  should  seem  that,  the  prince's  buffoon  haring  accidentally  entered  the  tent,  and 
awakened  the  slumbering  monarch,  the  fear  of  punishment  urged  him  to  persuade 
the  disaffected  soldiers  to  commit  the  murder.  [The  place  of  tne  event  was  doubt¬ 
less  Mains  or  its  neighbourhood  (so  the  Chronicle  of  Jerome,  based  on  the  Canon 
'if  Kuecbtas),  but  Lampridius,  Hist.  Aug.  xriii.  59,  and  Aurelias  Victor,  Ciosar. 
xxir.  4,  strangely  place  the  assassination  at  Sicilia  in  Britain.  I  do  not  prof csg 
in  understand  either  Britain  or  Sicilia.  Schiller  gueesee  a  confusion  with  Vicu* 
Briiaimtoui,  Bretsenhsim  near  Mains.] 
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misfortunes  must  inspire.  His  mother,  Mameea,  whose  pride 
and  avarice  he  loudly  accused  as  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  perished 
with  her  son.  The  most  faithful  of  his  friends  were  sacrificed 
to  the  first  fury  of  the  soldiers.  Others  were  reserved  for  the 
more  deliberate  cruelty  of  the  usurper,  and  those  who  experi¬ 
enced  mildest  treatment  were  stripped  of  their  employments 
and  ignominiou8ly  driven  from  the  court  and  army.7 

Tyranny  of  The  former  tyrants  Caligula  and  Nero,  Commodus  and 
Caracalla,  were  all  dissolute  and  unexperienced  youths,8  educated 
in  the  purple,  and  corrupted  by  the  pride  of  empire,  the  luxury 
of  Borne,  and  the  perfidious  voice  of  flattery.  The  cruelty  of 
Maximin 9  was  derived  from  a  different  source,  the  fear  of  con¬ 
tempt.  Though  he  depended  on  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers, 
who  loved  him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  he  waB  conscious  that 
his  mean  and  barbarian  origin,  his  savage  appearance,  and  his 
total  ignorance  of  the  arts  and  institutions  of  civil  life,10  formed 
a  very  unfavourable  contrast  with  the  amiable  manners  of  the 
unhappy  Alexander.  He  remembered  that,  in  his  humbler 
fortune,  he  had  often  waited  before  the  doors  of  the  haughty 
nobles  of  Borne,  and  had  been  denied  admittance  by  the  in¬ 
solence  of  their  slaves.  He  recollected  too  the  friendship  of  a 
few  who  had  relieved  his  poverty,  and  assisted  his  rising  hopes. 
But  those  who  had  spurned,  and  those  who  had  protected,  the 
Thracian,  were  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  the  knowledge  of  his 
original  obscurity.  For  this  crime  many  were  put  to  death; 
and  by  the  execution  of  several  of  his  benefactors  Maximin 
published,  in  characters  of  blood,  the  indelible  history  of  his 
baseness  and  ingratitude.11 


7  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  223-227  [8  and  9.  The  date  of  Alexander’s  death  is  March 
18  or  19,  235.  See  Bubensohn,  in  Hermes,  25,  p.  349.  Maximin  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Senate  on  the  25th.  See  0.  I.  L.  vi.  2001  and  2009.  J.  Lfthrer 
(de  0.  Julio  Vero  Maxi  mi  no,  1883)  has  sought  to  fix  the  date  as  Feb.  10.] 

8  Caligula,  the  eldest  of  the  four,  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  ;  Caracalla  was  twenty-three,  Commodus  nineteen,  and  Hero 
no  more  than  seventeen. 

•[His  imperial  name  isO.  JuliuB  Verus  Maximinus.] 

10  It  appears  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language ;  which, 
from  its  universal  use  in  conversation  and  letters,  was  an  essential  part  of  every 
liberal  education.  [His  Latin  was  very  imperfeot.] 

11  Hist.  August,  p.  141  [xix.  8].  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  287  [1].  The  latter  of 
these  historians  has  tien  most  unjustly  censured  for  sparing  the  vices  of  Maximin. 
[Gibbon  is  unfair  to  Maximin  (though  afterwards  indeed,  p.  197  in  the  name  of 
“the  candid  severity  of  history,”  he  partially  retraots  his  harsh  judgment). 
Maximin  was  a  rude  soldier,  but  he  was  thoroughly  well  meaning  and  capable. 
He  was  equal  to  the  emergencies  of  the  empire,  and  able  to  cope  with  the  dangers 
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The  dark  and  sanguinary  soul  of  the  tyrant  was  open  to 
every  suspicion  against  those  among  his  subjects  who  were  the 
most  distinguished  by  their  birth  or  merit.  Whenever  he  was 
alarmed  with  the  sound  of  treason,  his  cruelty  was  unbounded  and 
unrelenting.  A  conspiracy  against  his  life  was  either  discovered 
or  imagined,  and  Magnus,  a  consular  senator,  was  named  as  the 
principal  author  of  it.  Without  a  witness,  without  a  trial,  and 
without  an  opportunity  of  defence,  Magnus,  with  four  thousand 
of  his  supposed  accomplices,  were  put  to  death.  Italy  and  the 
whole  empire  were  infested  with  innumerable  spies  and  in¬ 
formers.  On  the  slightest  accusation,  the  first  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  who  had  governed  provinces,  commanded  armies,  and 
been  adorned  with  the  consular  and  triumphal  ornaments,  were 
chained  on  the  public  carriages,  and  hurried  away  to  the  em¬ 
peror’s  presence.  Confiscation,  exile,  or  simple  death,  were 
esteemed  uncommon  instances  of  his  lenity.  Some  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  sufferers  he  ordered  to  be  sewed  up  in  the  hides  of 
slaughtered  animals,  others  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  others 
again  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  During  the  three  years 
of  his  reign  he  disdained  to  visit  either  Rome  or  Italy.  His 
camp,  occasionally  removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to 
those  of  the  Danube,  was  the  seat  of  his  stern  despotism,  which 
trampled  on  every  principle  of  law  and  justice,  and  was  supported 
by  the  avowed  power  of  the  sword. u  No  man  of  noble  birth, 
elegant  accomplishments,  or  knowledge  of  civil  business,  was 
suffered  near  his  person ;  and  the  court  of  a  Roman  emperor 
revived  the  idea  of  those  ancient  chiefs  of  slaves  and  gladiators, 
whose  savage  power  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  terror  and 
detestation.1* 


on  the  Rhine  end  the  Danube,  with  whioh  Alexander  had  not  the  strength  to  deal. 
Like  Septixnius  8everus,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  senate,  with  Italy,  or  with 
the  populace  of  Rome.  For  him  the  army  was  the populus  Romanos.  The  intense 
hatred,  however,  whioh  the  senate  conoeived  for  him  was  chiefly  due  to  the  some¬ 
what  tyrannical  rule  of  his  prwtorian  prefect,  Vitalian,  who  governed  at  Rome 
while  the  emperor  defended  the  frontiers.  Numerous  inscriptions  testify  to 
Maximin's  activity  in  every  provinoe  in  repairing  and  extending  roads.] 

uThe  wife  of  Maximin.  by  insinuating  wise  oounsels  with  female  gentleness, 
sometimes  brought  back  the  tyrant  to  the  wav  of  truth  and  humanity.  See  Am- 
miaous  Marcel  linos,  xiv.  1  [8],  where  he  alludes  to  the  fact  whioh  he  had  more 
folly  related  under  the  reign  of  the  Gordian*.  Wc  may  colloct  from  the  medals, 
that  Paulina  was  tho  name  of  this  benevolent  empress ;  and  from  the  title  of  Diva, 
that  she  died  before  Maximin.  (Valesius  ad  loo.  cit.  Ammian.)  Spanheim,  de  U. 
et  F.  N.  tom.  ii.  p.  300. 

11  He  was  compared  to  Spartaous  and  Athenio.  Hist.  August,  p.  141  [xix.  9]. 
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oppression  As  long  as  the  cruelty  of  Maximin  was  confined  to  the 
provinces  illustrious  senators,  or  even  to  the  bold  adventurers  who  in  the 
court  or  army  expose  themselves  to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  the 
body  of  the  people  viewed  their  sufferings  with  indifference,  or 
perhaps  with  pleasure.  But  the  tyrant’s  avarice,  stimulated  by 
the  insatiate  desires  of  the  soldiers,  at  length  attacked  the 
public  property.14  Every  city  of  the  empire  was  possessed  of 
an  independent  revenue,  destined  to  purchase  corn  for  the  multi¬ 
tude,  and  to  supply  the  expenses  of  the  games  and  entertain¬ 
ments.  By  a  single  act  of  authority,  the  whole  mass  of  wealth 
was  at  once  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  treasury. 
The  temples  were  stripped  of  their  most  valuable  offerings  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  statues  of  gods,  heroes,  and  emperors,  were 
melted  down  and  coined  into  money.  These  impious  orders 
could  not  be  executed  without  tumults  and  massacres,  as  in 
many  places  the  people  chose  rather  to  die  in  the  defence  of 
their  altars  than  to  behold  in  the  midst  of  peace  their  cities  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  rapine  and  cruelty  of  war.  The  soldiers  them¬ 
selves,  among  whom  this  sacrilegious  plunder  was  distributed, 
received  it  with  a  blush ;  and,  hardened  as  they  were  in  acts  of 
violence,  they  dreaded  the  just  reproaches  of  their  friends  and 
relations.  Throughout  the  Boman  world  a  general  cry  of  indig¬ 
nation  was  heard,  imploring  vengeance  on  the  common  enemy 
of  human  kind ;  and  at  length,  by  an  act  of  private  oppression, 
a  peaceful  and  unarmed  province  was  driven  into  rebellion 
against  him.u 

Eevowin  The  procurator  of  Africa  was  a  servant  worthy  of  such  a 
a.d.  m.  master,  who  considered  the  fines  and  confiscations  of  the  rich  as 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  branches  of  the  Imperial  revenue.  An 
iniquitous  sentence  had  been  pronounced  against  Borne  opulent 
youths  of  that  country,  the  execution  of  which  would  have 
stripped  them  of  far  the  greater  part  of  their  patrimony.  In 
this  extremity,  a  resolution  that  must  either  complete  or  prevent 
their  ruin  was  dictated  by  despair.  A  respite  of  three  days, 
obtained  with  difficulty  from  the  rapacious  treasurer,  was  em- 

14 [This  is  put  rather  unfairly.  Money  was  wanted  for  the  military  operations 
on  the  frontiers  ;  and  one  can  feel  little  indignation  that  the  amusements  of  the 
populace  should  have  been  postponed  for  the  defence  of  the  empire.  Gibbon 
hardly  seems  to  realize  that  Maximin's  warfare  was  serious,  and  that  his  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  frontier  defences  was  of  capital  importance.] 

15  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  288  [8].  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  15  [18]. 
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ployed  in  collecting  from  their  estates  a  great  number  of  slaves 
and  peasants  blindly  devoted  to  the  commands  of  their  lords, 
and  armed  with  the  rustic  weapons  of  clubs  and  axes.  The 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  as  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience 
of  the  procurator,  stabbed  him  with  the  daggers  concealed  under 
their  garments,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  their  tumultuary  train, 
seized  on  the  little  town  of  Thysdrus,1*  and  erected  the  standard 
of  rebellion  against  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire.  They 
rested  their  hopes  on  the  hatred  of  mankind  against  Maximin, 
and  they  judiciously  resolved  to  oppose  to  that  detested  tyrant 
an  emperor  whose  mild  virtues  had  already  acquired  the  love 
and  esteem  of  the  Romans,  and  whose  authority  over  the  pro¬ 
vince  would  give  weight  and  stability  to  the  enterprise.  Gor- 
dianuB,17  their  proconsul,  and  the  object  of  their  choice,  refused, 
with  unfeigned  reluctance,  the  dangerous  honour,  and  begged 
with  tears  that  they  should  suffer  him  to  terminate  in  peace  a 
long  and  innocent  life,  without  staining  his  feeble  age  with  civil 
blood.  Their  menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  the  Imperial 
purple,  his  only  refuge  indeed  against  the  jealous  cruelty  of 
Maximin  ;  since,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  tyrants,  those  who 
have  been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  throne  deserve  death,  and  those 
who  deliberate  have  already  rebelled.18 

The  family  of  Gordianus  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  ctuneter 
the  Roman  senate.  On  the  father’s  side  he  was  descended  from  uon  ofthe 
the  Gracchi;  on  his  mother’s,  from  the  emperor  Trajan.  Ad2a»°r" 
great  estate  enabled  him  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it  he  displayed  an  elegant  taste  and  benefi¬ 
cent  disposition.  The  palace  in  Rome  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
great  Pompey  had  been,  during  several  generations,  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Gordian’s  family.18  It  was  distinguished  by  ancient 

16  In  the  fertile  territory  of  Byzacium,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
south  of  Carthage.  This  city  was  decorated,  probably  by  the  Goraians,  with  the 
title  of  colony,  and  with  a  fine  amphitheatre,  which  is  still  in  a  very  perfect  state. 

See  Itinerar.  Wesseling,  p.  59,  and  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  117.  [Thysdrus  is  now 
El-Djemm.  This  revolt  took  place  in  spring  238.  Eckhel,  vii.  293.  The  chron¬ 
ology  of  the  events  of  this  year  is  hopelessly  perplexing  and  uncertain.  See  App. 

MO 

lT  [M.  Antonins  Gordianus.] 

Uerodian,  1.  vii.  p.  239  [4].  Hist.  August,  p.  153  [xx.  7], 

1#  Hist.  August,  p.  152  [xx.  3].  The  celebrated  house  of  Pompey  m  carinis, 
was  usurped  by  Marc  Antony,  and  consequently  became,  after  tne  Triumvir's 
death,  a  part  of  the  Imperial  domain.  The  emperor  Trajan  allowed  and  even  en¬ 
couraged  the  rich  senators  to  purchase  those  magnificent  and  useless  palaces  (Plin. 
Panegyric,  c.  50);  and  it  may  seem  probable  that  on  this  occasion  Pompey's 
house  came  into  the  possession  of  Gordian’s  great-grandfather. 
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trophies  of  naval  victories,  and  decorated  with  the  works  of 
modern  painting.  His  villa  on  the  road  to  Praneste  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  baths  of  singular  beauty  and  extent,  for  three  stately 
rooms  of  an  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  for  a  magnificent  portico, 
supported  by  two  hundred  columns  of  the  four  most  curious  and 
costly  sorts  of  marble.10  The  public  shows  exhibited  at  his  ex¬ 
pense,  and  in  which  the  people  were  entertained  with  many 
hundreds  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators,11  seem  to  surpass  the 
fortune  of  a  subject ;  and,  whilst  the  liberality  of  other  magis¬ 
trates  was  confined  to  a  few  solemn  festivals  in  Borne,  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  Gordian  was  repeated,  when  he  was  spdile,  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  extended,  during  his  consulship,  to  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy.  He  was  twice  elevated  to  the  last- 
mentioned  dignity,  by  Caracalla  and  by  Alexander ;  for  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  uncommon  talent  of  acquiring  the  esteem  of  virtuous 
princes,  without  alarming  the  jealousy  of  tyrants.  His  long  life 
was  innocently  spent  in  the  study  of  letters  and  the  peaceful 
honours  of  Borne ;  and,  till  he  was  named  proconsul  of  Africa 
by  the  voice  of  the  senate  and  the  approbation  of  Alexander,*1 
he  appears  prudently  to  have  declined  the  command  of  armies 
and  the  government  of  provinces.  As  long  as  that  emperor 
lived,  Africa  was  happy  under  the  administration  of  his  worthy 
representative;  after  the  barbarous  Maximin  had  usurped  the 
throne,  Gordianus  alleviated  the  miseries  which  he  was  unable 
to  prevent.  When  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  purple,  he  was 
above  fourscore  years  old ;  a  last  and  valuable  remains  of  the 
happy  age  of  the  Antonines,  whose  virtues  he  revived  in  his  own 
conduct,  and  celebrated  in  an  elegant  poem  of  thirty  books. 
With  the  venerable  proconsul,  his  son,  who  had  accompanied 
him  into  Africa  as  his  lieutenant,  was  likewise  declared  emperor. 

“The  Olaudi&n,  the  Numidi&n,  the  Carystian,  and  the  Synnadian.  The 
colours  of  Roman  marbles  have  been  faintly  described  and  imperfectly  distin¬ 
guished.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Garystian  was  a  sea  green,  and  that  the 
marble  of  Synnada  was  white  mixed  with  oval  spots  of  purple  [rose-red].  See  Sal- 
masius  ad  Hist.  August,  p.  164  [xx.  32,  2].  [The  Numidian  was  a  yellow  crocus.] 

81  Hist.  August,  p.  151,  152  [xx.  3  and  4].  He  sometimes  gave  five  hundred 
pair  of  Gladiators,  never  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  He  onoe  gave  for  the 
use  of  the  Oirous  one  hundred  Sicilian,  and  as  many  Cappadooian  horses.  The 
animals  designed  for  hunting  were  chiefly  bears,  boars,  Dulls,  stags,  elks,  wild 
asses,  &o.  Elephants  and  lions  seem  to  have  been  appropriated  to  Imperial  mag¬ 
nificence. 

83  See  the  original  letter,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  152  [xx.  5],  which  at 
onoe  shows  Alexander’s  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  his  esteem 
for  the  proconsul  appointed  by  that  assembly.  [The  letter  is  apocryphal.] 
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His  manners  were  less  pure,  but  his  character  was  equally 
amiable  with  that  of  his  father.  Twenty-two  acknowledged 
concubines,  and  a  library  of  sixty-two  thousand  volumes,  at¬ 
tested  the  variety  of  his  inclinations ;  and  from  the  productions 
which  he  left  behind  him,  it  appears  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  were  designed  for  use  rather  than  for  ostentation.1*  The 
Roman  people  acknowledged  in  the  features  of  the  younger 
Gordian  the  resemblance  of  Scipio  Africanus,  recollected  with 
pleasure  that  his  mother  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  rested  the  public  hope  on  those  latent  virtues  which 
had  hitherto,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  lain  concealed  in  the 
luxurious  indolence  of  a  private  life. 

As  soon  as  the  Gordians  had  appeased  the  first  tumult  of  a  They  »o- 
popular  election  they  removed  their  court  to  Carthage.  They  confirm*, 
were  received  with  the  acclamations  of  the  Africans,  whotarfr^ 
honoured  their  virtues,  and  who,  since  the  visit  of  Hadrian,  had 
never  beheld  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  these  vain 
acclamations  neither  strengthened  nor  confirmed  the  title  of  the 
Gordians.  They  were  induced  by  principle,  as  well  as  interest, 
to  solicit  the  approbation  of  the  senate ;  and  a  deputation  of  the 
noblest  provincials  was  sent,  without  delay,  to  Borne,  to  relate 
and  justify  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen,  who,  having  long 
suffered  with  patience,  were  at  length  resolved  to  act  with 
vigour.  The  letters  of  the  new  princes  were  modest  and  re¬ 
spectful,  excusing  the  necessity  which  had  obliged  them  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Imperial  title,  but  submitting  their  election  and  their 
fate  to  the  supreme  judgment  of  the  senate.14 

The  inclinations  of  the  senate  were  neither  doubtful  nor The*.***, 
divided.  The  birth  and  noble  alliances  of  the  Gordians  had  u>«i*  *i«c- 

lion  of  Ibi 

intimately  connected  them  with  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  Qonu*n» 
Rome.  Their  fortune  had  created  many  dependants  in  that 
assembly,  their  merit  had  acquired  many  friends.  Their  mild 
administration  opened  the  flattering  prospect  of  the  restoration 
not  only  of  the  civil  but  even  of  the  republican  government. 

The  terror  of  military  violence,  which  had  first  obliged  the  senate 
to  forget  the  murder  of  Alexander,  and  to  ratify  the  election  of 

.  "By  mch  of  hit  concubine*,  the  younger  Gordian  left  three  or  four 
children.  Hi*  literary  production*,  though  lee*  numerous,  were  by  no  mean* 
contemptible. 

»  Hcrodian,  L  tU.  p.  243  [6].  Hist.  August,  p.  144  [rix.  14). 
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a  barbarian  peasant,16  now  produced  a  oontrary  effect,  and  pro¬ 
voked  them  to  assert  the  injured  rights  of  freedom  and  humanity. 
The  hatred  of  Maxi  min  towards  the  senate  was  declared  and 
implacable ;  the  tamest  submission  had  not  appeased  his  fury, 
the  most  cautious  innocence  would  not  remove  his  suspicions; 
and  even  the  care  of  their  own  safety  urged  them  to  share  the 
fortune  of  an  enterprise,  of  which  (if  unsuccessful)  they  were 
sure  to  be  the  first  victims.  These  considerations,  and  perhaps 
others  of  a  more  private  nature,  were  debated  in  a  previous  con¬ 
ference  of  the  consuls  and  the  magistrates.  As  soon  as  their 
resolution  was  decided,  they  convoked  in  the  temple  of  Castor 
the  whole  body  of  the  senate,  according  to  an  ancient  form  of 
secrecy,16  calculated  to  awaken  their  attention  and  to  conceal 
their  decrees.  «  Conscript  fathers,”  said  the  consul  Syllanus, 
“the  two  Gordians,  both  of  consular  dignity,  the  one  your 
proconsul,  and  the  other  your  lieutenant,  have  been  declared 
emperors  by  the  general  consent  of  Africa.  Let  us  return 
thanks,”  he  boldly  continued,  “to  the  youth  of  Thysdrus;  let 
us  return  thanks  to  the  faithful  people  of  Carthage,  our  generous 
deliverers  from  a  horrid  monster. — Why  do  you  hear  me  thus 
coolly,  thus  timidly  ?  Why  do  you  cast  these  anxious  looks  on 
each  other?  why  hesitate?  Maximin  is  a  public  enemy!  may 
his  enmity  soon  expire  with  him,27  and  may  we  long  enjoy  the 
prudence  and  felicity  of  Gordian  the  father,  the  valour  and  con¬ 
stancy  of  Gordian  the  son !  ”‘a  The  noble  ardour  of  the  consul 
and  de-  revived  the  languid  spirit  of  the  senate.  By  an  unanimous 
imln  a  pub-  decree  the  election  of  the  Gordians  was  ratified ;  Maximin,  hie 
uo  enemy  ^  hjg  adherents  were  pronounced  enemies  of  their  country, 
and  liberal  rewards  were  offered  to  whomsoever  had  the  courage 
and  good  fortune  to  destroy  them. 

Assumee  During  the  emperor’s  absence  a  detachment  of  the  Praetorian 
mand  of  guards  remained  at  Borne,  to  protect,  or  rather  to  command, 
Home  and  tke  capital.  The  praefect  Vitalianus  had  signalized  his  fidelity 

*  Quod  tamen  pafcres,  dum  perioulosum  existimant  inermea  armato  reals  tare, 
approbaverunt.  Aurelius  Victor  [Cffisar.  25]. 

96  Even  the  servants  of  the  house,  the  scribes,  <fco.,  were  excluded,  and  their 
offioe  was  filled  by  the  senators  themselves.  We  are  obliged  to  the  Augustan 
History,  p.  157  [xx.  12],  for  preserving  this  carious  example  of  the  old  discipline 
of  the  commonwealth. 

97  [The  true  text  has  a  confident  future ;  di  f orient  ut  esse  iatn  deeinat.  Gibbon 
renders  it  fariant  which  stood  in  the  edition  whioh  he  used.] 

98  This  spirited  speech,  translated  from  the  Augustan  historian,  p.  156  [xx. 
11].  seems  transcribed  by  him  from  the  original  registers  of  the  senate.  [It  was 
his  own  fabrication.] 
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to  Maximin  by  the  alacrity  with  which  he  had  obeyed,  and 
even  prevented,  the  cruel  mandates  of  the  tyrant.  His  death 
alone  could  rescue  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  lives  of 
the  senators,  from  a  state  of  danger  and  suspense.  Before  their 
resolves  had  transpired,  a  quaestor  and  some  tribunes  were  com¬ 
missioned  to  take  his  devoted  life.  They  executed  the  order 
with  equal  boldness  and  success ;  and,  with  their  bloody  daggers 
in  their  hands,  ran  through  the  streets,  proclaiming  to  the 
people  and  the  soldiers  the  news  of  the  happy  revolution.  The 
enthusiasm  of  liberty  was  seconded  by  the  promise  of  a  large 
donative  in  lands  and  money;  the  statues  of  Maximin  were 
thrown  down;  the  capital  of  the  empire  acknowledged,  with 
transport,  the  authority  of  the  two  Gordians  and  the  senate ; • 
and  the  example  of  Rome  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  Italy. 

A  new  spirit  had  arisen  in  that  assembly,  whose  long  patience  and  pro- 
had  been  insulted  by  wanton  despotism  and  military  licence.  Swumr  * 
The  senate  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and,  with  a  calm 
intrepidity,  prepared  to  vindicate  by  arms  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Among  the  consular  senators  recommended  by  their  merit  and 
services  to  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  it  was  easy  to 
select  twenty,  not  unequal  to  the  command  of  an  army  and 
the  conduct  of  a  war.’0  To  these  was  the  defence  of  Italy  in¬ 
trusted.  Each  waB  appointed  to  act  in  his  respective  depart¬ 
ment,  authorized  to  enrol  and  discipline  the  Italian  youth,  and 
instructed  to  fortify  the  ports  and  highways  against  the  impending 
invasion  of  Maximin.  A  number  of  deputies,  chosen  from  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  senatorian  and  equestrian  orders,  were 
despatched  at  the  same  time  to  the  governors  of  the  several 
provinces,  earnestly  conjuring  them  to  fly  to  the.  assistance  of 
their  couutry,  and  to  remind  the  nations  of  their  ancient  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  The  general 
respect  with  which  these  deputies  were  received,  and  the  zeal 
of  Italy  and  the  provinces  in  favour  of  the  senate,  sufficiently 
prove  that  the  subjects  of  Maximin  were  reduced  to  that  un¬ 
common  distress,  in  which  the  body  of  the  people  has  more  to 
fear  from  oppression  than  from  resistance.  The  consciousness 
of  that  melancholy  truth  inspires  a  degree  of  persevering  fury 

•HarodUn.  I.  *».  p.  344  [6). 

•[Compare  Herodian,  viil.  5,  6,  with  ZoeimDs,  i.  14,  and  Hist.  Ang.  xxi.  10. 

The  title  of  the  Twenty  U  preserved  in  0. 1.  L.  xiv.  2909,  xxvtri  m  Senatu*  oonsulto 
rvpubUc**  curand**.] 
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seldom  to  be  found  in  those  civil  wars  which  are  artificially 
supported  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  factious  and  designing 
leaders.” 

Defeat  and  For,  while  the  cause  of  the  Gordians  was  embraced  with  such 

two  Gord-  *  diffusive  ardour,  the  Gordians  themselves  were  no  more.  The 
sB7,Vd'D'  feeble  court  of  Carthage  was  alarmed  with  the  rapid  approach 
April1]®8-  of  Capelianus,  governor  of  Mauritania,*1  who,  with  a  small 
band  of  veterans  **  and  a  fierce  host  of  barbarians,  attacked  a 
faithful  but  unwarlike  province.  The  younger  Gordian  sallied 
out  to  meet  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  a  few  guards,  and  a 
numerous  undisciplined  multitude,  educated  in  the  peaceful 
luxury  of  Carthage.  His  useless  valour  served  only  to  procure 
him  an  honourable  death  in  the  field  of  battle.  His  aged  father, 
whose  reign  had  not  exceeded  thirty-six  days,  put  an  end  to  his 
life  on  the  first  news  of  the  defeat.  Carthage,  destitute  of 
defence,  opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror,  and  Africa  was 
exposed  to  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  a  slave,  obliged  to  satisfy  his 
unrelenting  master  with  a  large  account  of  blood  and  treasure.*4 
Election  of  The  fate  of  the  Gordians  filled  Rome  with  just,  but  unexpected, 

andBa?-1  terror.  The  senate,  convoked  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  affected 
the  (enate.  to  transact  the  common  business  of  the  day ;  and  seemed  to  de- 
y  cline,  with  trembling  anxiety,  the  consideration  of  their  own, 
and  the  public,  danger.  A  silent  consternation  prevailed  on  the 
assembly,  till  a  senator,  of  the  name  and  family  of  Trajan, 
awakened  his  brethren  from  their  fatal  lethargy.  He  represented 
to  them  that  the  choice  of  cautious  dilatory  measures  had  been 
long  since  out  of  their  power;  that  Maximin,  implacable  by 
nature  and  exasperated  by  injuries,  was  advancing  towards  Italy, 
at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of  the  empire ;  and  that  their 

“  Herodian,  L  vii.  p.  347  [7],  1.  viii.  p.  977  [6].  Hist.  August,  p.  166-168  [zx. 
13  sjj.].  [See  Corp.  Inso.  L&t.  iii.  1422, 1423, 1456.] 

11  [Not  of  Mauritania,  but  of  Numidia.  See  0. 1.  L.  viii.  2170.] 

19 1  The  legion  iii.  Augusta.] 

“Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  254  [91.  Hist.  August,  p.  158-160  [xx.  15  #$$.].  We 
may  observe  that  one  month  ana  six  days  for  the  reign  of  Gordian  is  a  just  cor¬ 
rection  of  Gasaubon  and  Panvinius,  instead  of  the  absurd  reading  of  one  year  and 
six  months.  See  Commentar.  p.  193.  Zosimus  relates,  1.  i.  p.  17  [16],  that  the 
two  Gordians  perished  by  a  tempest  in  the  midst  of  their  navigation.  A  strange 
ignorance  of  history,  or  a  strange  abuse  of  metaphors  !  [The  date  of  the  death  of 
the  Gordians  is  now  known  to  be  238,  but  the  month  is  uncertain.  See  Appendix 
11.  The  meeting  of  the  senate  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  on  the  9th  June  or 
July  (see  next  note).  But  this  date  seemB  to  be  simply  an  invention  of  Capi- 
tolinus  himself,  whose  source  here  was  Herodian.  According  to  Eokhel  and 
Clinton  the  Gordians  fell  in  April,  or  March,  238.] 
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only  remaining  alternative  was  either  to  meet  him  bravely  in 
the  field,  or  tamely  to  expect  the  tortures  and  ignominious  death 
reserved  for  unsuccessful  rebellion.  “  We  have  lost,”  continued 
ho,  “  two  excellent  princes ;  but,  unless  we  desert  ourselves,  the 
hopes  of  the  republic  have  not  perished  with  the  Gordians. 

Many  are  the  senators  whose  virtues  have  deserved,  and  whose 
abilities  would  sustain,  the  Imperial  dignity.  Let  us  elect  two 
emperors,  one  of  whom  may  conduct  the  war  against  the  public 
enemy,  whilst  his  colleague  remains  at  Rome  to  direct  the  civil 
administration.  I  cheerfully  expose  myself  to  the  danger  and 
envy  of  the  nomination,  and  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  Maximus 
and  Balbinus.  Ratify  my  choice,  conscript  fathers,  or  appoint, 
in  their  place,  others  more  worthy  of  the  empire.”  The  general 
apprehension  silenced  the  whispers  of  jealousy ;  the  merit  of  the 
candidates  was  universally  acknowledged;  and  the  house  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  sincere  acclamations  of  “  Long  life  and  victory 
to  the  Emperors  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  You  are  happy  in  the 
judgment  of  the  senate ;  may  the  republic  be  happy  under  your 
administration !  ”  * 

The  virtues  and  the  reputation  of  the  new  emperors  justified  Their  ebar- 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Romans.  The  various  nature  of  *°  ™ 
their  talents  seemed  to  appropriate  to  each  his  peculiar  depart¬ 
ment  of  peace  and  war,  without  leaving  room  for  jealous  emula¬ 
tion.  Balbinus  was  an  admired  orator,  a  poet  of  distinguished 
fame,  and  a  wise  magistrate,  who  had  exercised  with  innocence 
and  applause  the  civil  jurisdiction  in  almost  all  the  interior 
provinces  of  the  empire.  His  birth  was  noble*  his  fortune 
affluent,  his  manners  liberal  and  affable.  In  him,  the  love  of 
pleasure  was  corrected  by  a  sense  of  dignity,  nor  had  the  habits 
of  ease  deprived  him  of  a  capacity  for  business.  The  mind 

“See  the  Augustan  History,  n.  166  [zxi.  1],  from  the  [apocryphal]  registers 
of  the  senate ;  the  date  is  oonfossealy  faulty,  but  the  coincidence  of  the  Apollin- 
ariao  games  enables  us  to  correct  it.  [Iunias  in  Hist.  Aug.  xxi.  1,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen  for  Iulias.  But  see  last  note.] 

*  He  was  descended  from  Cornelius  Balbus,  a  noble  Spaniard,  ana  the  adopted 
•on  of  Theophanes  the  Greek  historian.  Balbus  obtained  the  freedom  of  Rome  by 
the  favour  of  Rompey,  and  preserved  it  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  (see  Orat.  pro 
Cornel.  Balt»>).  Tno  friendship  of  Ccesar  (to  whom  he  rendered  the  most  i  in  port- 
tan  1  secret  services  in  the  civil  war)  raised  him  to  the  consulship  and  the  pontifi¬ 
cate.  honours  nevor  yet  possessed  by  a  stranger.  The  nephew  of  this  Balbus 
triumphed  over  the  Garamanto*.  Soo  Dtciionnairo  de  Bayle,  au  mot  Balbus, 
where  he  distinguishes  the  several  persons  of  that  name,  and  rectifies,  with  his 
usual  accuracy,  the  mistakes  of  former  writers  concerning  them.  [The  full  name 
of  Balbinus  was  D.  Caelius  Calvinus  Balbinus.] 
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of  Maximus 37  was  formed  in  a  rougher  mould.  By  his  valour 
and  abilities  he  had  raised  himself  from  the  meanest  origin  to 
the  first  employments  of  the  state  and  army.  His  victories  over 
the  Sarmatians  and  the  Germans,  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and 
the  rigid  impartiality  of  his  justice  whilst  he  was  prefect  of  the 
city,  commanded  the  esteem  of  a  people  whose  affections  were 
engaged  in  favour  of  the  more  amiable  Balbinus.  The  two 
colleagues  had  both  been  consul  (Balbinus  had  twice  enjoyed 
that  honourable  office),  both  had  been  named  among  the  twenty 
lieutenants  of  the  senate ;  and,  since  the  one  was  sixty  and  the 
other  seventy-four  years  old,38  they  had  both  attained  the  full 
maturity  of  age  and  experience. 

After  the  senate  had  conferred  on  Maximus  and  Balbinus 
an  equal  portion  of  the  consular  and  tribunitian  powers,  the 
title  of  Fathers  of  their  country,  and  the  joint  office  of  Supreme 
Pontiff,  they  ascended  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks  to  the 
gods,  protectors  of  Rome.3*  The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  were 
disturbed  by  a  sedition  of  the  people.  The  licentious  multitude 
neither  loved  the  rigid  Maximus,  nor  did  they  sufficiently  fear 
the  mild  and  humane  Balbinus.  Their  increasing  numbers 
surrounded  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  with  obstinate  clamours 
they  asserted  their  inherent  right  of  consenting  to  the  election 
of  their  sovereign :  and  demanded,  with  an  apparent  moderation, 
that,  besides  the  two  emperors  chosen  by  the  senate,  a  third 
should  be  added  of  the  family  of  the  Gordians,  as  a  just  return 
of  gratitude  to  those  princes  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
the  republic.  At  the  head  of  the  city  guards  and  the  youth  of 
the  equestrian  order,  Maximus  and  Balbinus  attempted  to  out 
their  way  through  the  seditious  multitude.  The  multitude, 
armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  drove  them  back  into  the  Capitol. 
It  is  prudent  to  yield,  when  the  contest,  whatever  may  be  the 
issue  of  it,  must  be  fatal  to  both  parties.  A  boy,  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  the  grandson  of  the  elder  and  nephew  of  the 

91  [M.  Olodius  Pupienus  Maximus  (on  coins  Pupienus,  in  African  inscriptions 
Pupienius).] 

38  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  622  [17].  Bat  little  dependence  is  to  be  had  on  the 
authority  of  a  modem  Greek,  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  third 
oentury  that  he  creates  several  imaginary  emperors,  and  confounds  those  who 
really  existed. 

38  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  256  [10],  supposes  that  the  senate  was  at  first  convoked 
in  the  Oapitol,  and  is  very  eloquent  on  the  occasion.  The  Augustan  History,  p, 
166  [xxi.  8],  seems  much  more  authentic.  [Rather,  this  notioe  is  apooryphal.] 
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younger  Gordian,  wae  produced  to  the  people,  invested  with 
the  ornaments  and  title  of  Csesar.40  The  tumult  was  appeased 
by  this  easy  condescension ;  and  the  two  emperors,  as  soon  as 
they  had  been  peaceably  acknowledged  in  Borne,  prepared  to 
defend  Italy  against  the  common  enemy. 

Whilst  in  Rome  and  Africa  revolutions  succeeded  each  other  laximin 
with  such  amazing  rapidity,  the  mind  of  Maximin  was  agitated »t2ckth« 
by  the  most  furious  passions.  He  is  said  to  have  received  the  their  «  “ 
news  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Gordians,  and  of  the  decree  of  thePer°™ 
senate  against  him,  not  with  the  temper  of  a  man,  but  the  rage 
of  a  wild  beast;  which,  as  it  could  not  discharge  itself  on  the 
distant  senate,  threatened  the  life  of  his  son,  of  his  friends, 
and  of  all  who  ventured  to  approach  his  person.  The  grateful 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Gordians  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  assurance  that  the  senate,  laying  aside  all  hopes  of 
pardon  or  accommodation,  had  substituted  in  their  room  two 
emperors,  with  whose  merit  he  could  not  be  unacquainted. 
Revenge  was  the  only  consolation  left  to  Maximin,  and  revenge 
oould  only  be  obtained  by  arms.  The  strength  of  the  legions 
had  been  assembled  by  Alexander  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Three  successful  campaigns  against  the  Germans  and  the  Bar* 
matians41  had  raised  their  fame,  confirmed  their  discipline,  and 
even  increased  their  numbers,  by  filling  the  ranks  with  the 
flower  of  the  barbarian  youth.  The  life  of  Maximin  had  been 
spent  in  war,  and  the  candid  severity  of  history  cannot  refuse 
him  the  valour  of  a  soldier,  or  even  the  abilities  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  general.42  It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  a  prince 
of  such  a  character,  instead  of  suffering  the  rebellion  to  gain 
stability  by  delay,  should  immediately  have  marched  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Tiber,  and  that  his  victori¬ 
ous  army,  instigated  by  contempt  for  the  senate,  and  eager  to 
gather  the  spoils  of  Italy,  should  have  burned  with  impatience 
to  finish  the  easy  and  lucrative  conquest.  Yet,  as  far  as  we 

“[It  is  worthy  ol  notice  that  he  was  not  Adopted  ae  son  by  either  of  the 
Augusts,  as  vu  usual  in  such  cases.) 

u  [On  the  Rhine  Against  the  German*  236  and  236,  on  the  Danube  against 
Sarmalians  and  Daoians  in  287.  Hence  the  titles  Gtrmanicus,  Dacioui,  8armaU- 
ems  which  his  son  also  bore.) 

*  In  Herodian,  1.  vil.  p.  249  (  8J.  and  in  the  Augustan  History  [six.  18 ;  xx. 

14 J  we  hare  three  several  [apocryphal]  orations  of  Maximin  to  his  army,  on  the 
rebellion  of  Africa  and  Rome:  M.  de  Tillemont  has  very  justly  observed,  that 
they  neither  agree  with  each  other,  nor  with  truth.  Histolre  dee  Empereurs, 
tom.  iii.  p.  799. 
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can  trust  to  the  obscure  chronology  of  that  period,4*  it  appears 
that  the  operations  of  some  foreign  war  deferred  the  Italian 
expedition  till  the  ensuing  spring.  From  the  prudent  conduct 
of  Maximin,  we  may  learn  that  the  savage  features  of  his 
character  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  pencil  of  party;  that 
his  passions,  however  impetuous,  submitted  to  the  force  of 
reason;  and  that  the  barbarian  possessed  something  of  the 
generous  spirit  of  Sylla,  who  subdued  the  enemies  of  Rome 
before  he  suffered  himself  to  revenge  his  private  injuries.44 

When  the  troops  of  Maximin,  advancing46  in  excellent  order, 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps,  they  were  terrified  by 
the  silence  and  desolation  that  reigned  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy. 
The  villages  and  open  towns  had  been  abandoned,  on  their 
approach,  by  the  inhabitants,  the  cattle  was  driven  away,  the 
provisions  removed  or  destroyed,  the  bridges  broken  down,  nor 
was  anything  left  which  could  afford  either  shelter  or  subsist¬ 
ence  to  an  invader.  Such  had  been  the  wise  orders  of  the 
generals  of  the  senate,  whose  design  was  to  protract  the  war, 
to  ruin  the  army  of  Maximin  by  the  slow  operation  of  famine, 
and  to  consume  his  strength  in  the  sieges  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Italy,  which  they  had  plentifully  stored  with  men  and  pro¬ 
visions  from  the  deserted  country.  Aquileia  received  and  with¬ 
stood  the  first  shock  of  the  invasion.  The  streams  that  issue 
from  the  head  of  the  Hadriatic  gulf,  swelled  by  the  melting  of 
the  winter  snows,46  opposed  an  unexpected  obstacle  to  the  arms 

W  The  carelessness  of  the  writers  of  that  age  leaves  us  in  a  singular  perplexity. 
1.  We  know  that  Maximus  and  Balbinus  were  killed  during  the  Capitoline  games. 
Herod ian,  1.  viii.  p.  285  [8].  The  authority  of  Gensorinus  (de  Die  Natali,  c.  18) 
enables  us  to  fix  those  games  with  certainty  to  the  year  238,  but  leaves  us  in 
ignorance  of  the  month  or  day.  2.  The  election  of  Gordian  by  the  senate  is  fixed, 
with  equal  certainty,  to  the  27th  of  May ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover,  whether 
it  was  in  the  same  or  the  preceding  year.  Tillemont  and  Muratori,  who  main¬ 
tain  the  two  opposite  opinions,  bring  into  the  field  a  desultory  troop  of  author¬ 
ities,  conjectures,  and  probabilities.  The  one  seems  to  draw  out,  the  other  to 
contract,  the  series  of  events,  between  those  periods,  more  than  can  be  well 
reconciled  to  reason  and  history.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  ohoose  between  them. 
[See  further,  Appendix  11,] 

44  Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  o.  24.  The  president  de  Montesquieu  (in  his 
dialogue  between  Sylla  and  Euorates)  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  diotator  in 
a  spirited  and  even  sublime  manner. 

46  [From  Sirmium.] 

46  Muratori  (Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  ii.  p.  294)  thinks  the  melting  of  the  snows 
suits  better  with  the  months  of  June  or  July,  than  with  that  of  February.  The 
opinion  of  a  man  who  passed  his  life  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  great  weight;  yet  1  observe,  1.  That  the  long  winter,  of  which 
Muratori  takes  advantage,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Latin  version,  and  not  in 
the  Greek  text,  of  Herodian.  2.  That  the  vioissitude  of  suns  and  rains,  to  which 
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of  Maximin.  At  length,  on  a  singular  bridge,  constructed, 
with  art  and  difficulty,  of  large  hogsheads,  he  transported  his 
army  to  the  opposite  bank,  rooted  up  the  beautiful  vineyards  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aquileia,  demolished  the  suburbs,  and 
employed  the  timber  of  the  buildings  in  the  engines  and  towers 
with  which  on  every  side  he  attacked  the  city.  The  walls, 
fallen  to  decay  during  the  security  of  a  long  peace,  had  been 
hastily  repaired  on  this  sudden  emergency ;  but  the  firmest  de¬ 
fence  of  Aquileia  consisted  in  the  constancy  of  the  citizens ;  all 
ranks  of  whom,  instead  of  being  dismayed,  were  animated  by 
the  extreme  danger,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  tyrant’s  unre¬ 
lenting  temper.  Their  courage  was  supported  and  directed  by 
Crispinus  and  Menophilus,  two  of  the  twenty  lieutenants  of  the 
senate,  who,  with  a  small  body  of  regular  troops,  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  besieged  place.  The  army  of  Maximin 
was  repulsed  in  repeated  attacks,  hiB  machines  destroyed  by 
showers  of  artificial  fire;  and  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the 
Aquileia  us  was  exalted  into  a  confidence  of  success,  by  the 
opinion  that  Belenus,  their  tutelar  deity,  combated  in  person  in 
the  defence  of  his  distressed  worshippers.47 

The  Emperor  Maximus,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  coodaet  of 
Ravenna  to  secure  that  important  place,  and  to  hasten  the 
military  preparations,  beheld  the  event  of  the  war  in  the  more 
faithful  mirror  of  reason  and  policy.  He  was  too  sensible  that 
a  single  town  could  not  resist  the  persevering  efforts  of  a  great 
army ;  and  he  dreaded  lest  the  enemy,  tired  with  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  Aquileia,  should  on  a  sudden  relinquish  the  fruit¬ 
less  siege  and  march  directly  towards  Rome.  The  fate  of  the 
empire  and  the  cause  of  freedom  must  then  be  committed  to 
the  chance  of  a  battle ;  and  what  arms  could  he  oppose  to  the 
veteran  legions  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ?  Some  troops  newly 
levied  among  the  generous  but  enervated  youth  of  Italy,  and 
a  body  of  German  auxiliaries,  on  whose  firmness,  in  the  hour 


the  soldiers  of  Maximin  were  exposed  (Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  277  [5]),  denotes  the 
spring  rather  than  the  summer.  We  may  observe  likewise  that  these  several 
streams,  as  they  melted  into  one,  composed  the  Timavus,  so  poetically  (in  every 
tease  of  the  word)  described  by  Virgil.  They  are  about  twelve  miles  to  the  east 
of  Aquileia.  See  Cluver.  Italia  Antiqua,  tom.  i.  p.  189,  Ac. 

47  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  272  [8).  The  Celtic  deity  was  supposed  to  be  Apollo, 
and  received  under  that  name  the  thanks  of  the  senato.  A  temple  was  likewise 
both  to  Venus  the  Bald,  in  honour  of  the  women  of  Aquileia,  who  had  given  up 
their  hair  to  make  ropes  for  the  military  engines. 
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of  trial,  it  was  dangerous  to  depend.  In  the  midst  of  theBe 
just  alarms,  the  stroke  of  domestic  conspiracy  punished  thtf 
crimes  of  Maximin  and  delivered  Rome  aqd  the  senate  from 
the  calamities  that  would  surely  have  attended  the  victory  of 
an  enraged  barbarian.  * 

The  people  of  Aquileia  had  scarcely  experienced  any  of  the 
common  miseries  of  a  siege ;  their  magazines  were  plentifully 
supplied,  and  several  fountains  within  the  walls  assured  them 
of  an  inexhaustible  resource  of  fresh  water.  The  soldiers  of 
Maximin  were,  on  the  contrary,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  the  contagion  of  disease,'  and  the  horrora  of  famine. 
The  naked  country  was  ruined,  the  rivers  filled  with  the  slain  and 
polluted  with  blood.  A  spirit  of  despair  and  disaffection  began 
to  diffuse  itself  among  the  troops ;  and,  as  they  were  cut  off  from 
all  intelligence,  they  easily  believed  ''that  the  whole  empire  had 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  senate,  and  that  they  were  left  as 
devoted  victims  to  perish  under  the  impregnable  walls  of 
Aquileia.  The  fierce  temper  of  the  tyrant  was  exasperated  by 
disappointments,  which  he  imputed  to  the  cowardice  of  his 
army ;  and  his  wanton  and  ill-timed  cruelty,  instead  of  striking 
terror,  inspired  hatred  and  a  just  desire  of  revenge.  A  party  of 
Praetorian  guards,  who  trembled  for  their  wives  and  children  in 
the  camp  of  Alba,  near  Borne,  executed  the  sentence  of  the 
senate.  Maximin,  abandoned  by  his  guards,  was  Blain  in  his 
tent,  with  his  son  (whom  he  had  associated  to  the  honours  of 
the  purple),  Anulinus  the  prefect,  and  the  principal  ministers  of 
his  tyranny.48  The  sight  of  their  heads,  borne  on  the  point  of 
spears,  convinced  the  citizens  of  Aquileia  that  the  siege  was  at 
an  end ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  open,  a  liberal  market 
was  provided  for  the  hungry  troops  of  Maximin,  and  the  whole 
army  joined  in  solemn  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Borne,  and  to  their  lawful  emperors  Maximus  and 
Balbinus.  Such  was  the  deserved  fate  of  a  brutal  savage, 
destitute,  as  he  has  generally  been  represented,  of  every  senti¬ 
ment  that  distinguishes  a  civilized,  or  even  a  human,  being. 

48  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  279  [6].  Hist.  August,  p.  146  [xix.  28].  The  duration 
oi  Maximin’s  reign  has  not  been  defined  with  much  accuracy,  except  by  Eutropius, 
who  allows  him  three  years  and  a  few  days  (1.  ix.  1) ;  we  may  depend  on  the 
integrity  of  the  text,  as  the  Latin  original  is  oheoked  by  the  &reek  version  of 
Psanius  [see  Appendix  1.  Ldhrer  (op.  tit.)  would  place  Maximin’s  death  on 
June  IX.] 
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The  body  was  suited  to  the  soul.  The  stature  of  Maximin 
exceeded  the  measure  of  eight  feet,  and  circumstances  almost 
incredible  are  related  of  his  matchless  strength  and  appetite.49 
Had  he  lived  in  a  less  enlightened  age,  tradition  and  poetry 
might  well  have  described  him  as  one  of  those  monstrous  giants, 
whose  supernatural  power  was  constantly  exerted  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  mankind. 

It  is  easier  to  conoeive  than  to  describe  the  universal  joy  of  the  Joy  of  the 
Roman  world  on  the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  the  news  of  which  is  said  world 
to  have  been  carried  in  four  days  from  Aquileia  to  Rome.  The 
return  of  Maximus  was  a  triumphal  procession ;  his  colleague 
and  young  Gordian  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the  three  princes 
made  their  entry  into  the  capital,  attended  by  the  ambassadors 
of  almost  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  saluted  with  the  splendid  offerings 
of  gratitude  and  superstition,  and  received  with  the  unfeigned 
acclamations  of  the  senate  and  people,  who  persuaded  themselves 
that  a  golden  age  would  succeed  to  an  age  of  iron.10  The 
conduct  of  the  two  emperors  corresponded  with  these  expecta¬ 
tions.  They  administered  justice  in  person ;  and  the  rigour  of 
the  one  was  tempered  by  the  other’s  clemency.  The  oppressive 
taxes  with  which  Maximin  had  loaded  the  rights  of  inheritance 
and  succession  were  repealed,  or  at  least  moderated.  Discipline 
was  revived,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  senate  many  wise  laws 
were  enacted  by  their  Imperial  ministers,  who  endeavoured  to 
restore  a  civil  constitution  on  the  ruins  of  military  tyranny. 

••What  reward  may  we  expect  for  delivering  Rome  from  a 
monster?  ”  was  the  question  asked  by  Maximus,  in  a  moment  of 
freedom  and  confidence.  Balbinus  answered  it  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  ••  The  love  of  the  senate,  of  the  people,  and  of  all  mankind  ”. 

•*  Alas !  "  replied  his  more  penetrating  colleague,  «•  Alas !  I  dread 
the  hatred  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  their  resent¬ 
ment.”11  His  apprehensions  were  but  too  well  justified  by  the 
event. 

•Eight  Roman  tool  and  one  third,  which  are  equal  to  above  eight  English 
fact,  aa  the  two  mean  res  are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  907  to  1000.  Baa 
Graves's  discourse  on  the  Roman  foot.  We  are  told  that  Maximin  oould  drink 
in  a  daj  an  amphora  (or  about  saven  gallons)  of  wine  and  eat  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
of  meal.  He  oould  move  a  loaded  waggon,  break  a  horse's  leg  with  his  fist, 
crumble  stones  in  hi*  hand,  and  tear  up  small  trees  by  the  roots.  See  his  Life  in 
the  Augustan  History. 

•See  the  congratulatory  letter  of  Claudius  Julianus  the  oonsul,  to  the  two 
emperors,  in  the  Augustan  History  [xxi.  17.  It  is  a  fabrication]. 

w  Hist.  August,  p.  171  (xxi.  16}. 
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sedition  at  Whilst  Mftximnn  was  preparing  to  defend  Italy  against  the 
°mti  common  foe,  Balbinus,  who  remained  at  Borne,  had  been  engaged 
in  scenes  of  blood  and  intestine  discord.  Distrnst  and  jealousy 
reigned  in  the  senate;  and  even  in  the  temples  where  they 
assembled  every  senator  carried  either  open  or  concealed  arms. 
In  the  midst  of  their  deliberations,  two  veterans  of  the  guards, 
actuated  either  by  curiosity  or  a  sinister  motive,  audaciously 
thruBt  themselves  into  the  house,  and  advanced  by  degrees 
beyond  the  altar  of  Victory.  G-allicanus,  a  consular,  and 
Maecenas,  a  praetorian,  senator  viewed  with  indignation  their 
insolent  intrusion :  drawing  their  daggers,  they  laid  the  spies, 
for  such  they  deemed  them,  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
then,  advancing  to  the  door  of  the  senate,  imprudently  exhorted 
the  multitude  to  massacre  the  Pratorians  as  the  secret  adherents 
of  the  tyrant.  Those  who  escaped  the  first  fury  of  the  tumult 
took  refuge  in  the  camp,  which  they  defended  with  superior 
advantage  against  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  people,  assisted 
by  the  numerous  bands  of  gladiators,  the  property  of  opulent 
nobles.  The  civil  war  lasted  many  days,  with  infinite  loss  and 
confusion  on  both  sides.  When  the  pipes  were  broken  that  sup¬ 
plied  the  camp  with  water,  the  Praetorians  were  reduced  to  in¬ 
tolerable  distress ;  but,  in  their  turn,  they  made  desperate  sallies 
into  the  city,  set  fire  to  a  great  number  of  houses,  and  filled  the 
streets  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants.  The  emperor  Balbinus 
attempted,  by  ineffectual  edicts  and  precarious  truces,  to  re¬ 
concile  the  factions  of  Borne.  But  their  animosity,  though 
smothered  for  a  while,  burnt  with  redoubled  violence.  The 
soldiers,  detesting  the  senate  and  the  people,  despised  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  a  prince  who  wanted  either  the  spirit  or  the  power  to 
command  the  obedience  of  his  subjects.112 
Discontent  After  the  tyrant’s  death  his  formidable  army  had  acknowledged, 

PTffitorian  from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice,  the  authority  of  Maximus, 
simrdu  w]j0  transported  himself  without  delay  to  the  camp  before 
Aquileia.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  their  oath  of  fidelity,  he 
addressed  them  in  terms  full  of  mildness  and  moderation; 
lamented  rather  than  arraigned  the  wild  disorders  of  the  times, 
and  assured  the  soldiers  that,  of  all  their  paBt  conduct,  the 
senate  would  remember  only  their  generous  desertion  of  the 


M  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  268  [12]. 
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tyrant  and  their  voluntary  return  to  their  duty.  Maximus  en¬ 
forced  his  exhortations  by  a  liberal  donative,  purified  the  camp 
by  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  expiation,  and  then  dismissed  the  legions 
to  their  several  provinces,  impressed,  as  he  hoped,  with  a  lively 
sense  of  gratitude  and  obedience.11  But  nothing  could  reconcile 
the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Fnetorians.  They  attended  the  em¬ 
perors  on  the  memorable  day  of  their  public  entry  into  Borne ; 
bat,  amidst  the  general  acclamations,  the  sullen  dejected 
countenance  of  the  guards  sufficiently  declared  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  as  the  object,  rather  than  the  partners,  of  the 
triumph.  When  the  whole  body  was  united  in  their  camp,  those 
who  had  served  under  Maximin,  and  those  who  had  remained  at 
Rome,  insensibly  communicated  to  each  other  their  complaints 
and  apprehensions.  The  emperors  chosen  by  the  army  had 
perished  with  ignominy;  those  elected  by  the  senate  were 
seated  on  the  throne.14  The  long  discord  between  the  civil  and 
military  powers  was  decided  by  a  war  in  which  the  former  had 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  soldiers  must  now  learn  a 
new  doctrine  of  submission  to  the  senate;  and,  whatever 
clemency  was  affected  by  that  politic  assembly,  they  dreaded  a 
slow  revenge,  coloured  by  the  name  of  discipline,  and  justified 
by  fair  pretences  of  the  public  good.  But  their  fate  was  still  in 
their  own  hands ;  and,  if  they  had  courage  to  despise  the  vain 
terrors  of  an  impotent  republic,  it  was  easy  to  convince  the  world 
that  those  who  were  masters  of  the  arms  were  masters  of  the 
authority  of  the  state. 

When  the  senate  elected  two  princes,  it  is  probable  that,  be-  m«un 
sides  the  declared  reason  of  providing  for  the  various  emergen- mu*ud 
cies  of  peace  and  war,  they  were  actuated  by  the  secret  desire BaIblBU* 
of  weakening  by  division  the  despotism  of  the  supreme  magis¬ 
trate.  Their  policy  was  effectual,  but  it  proved  fatal  both  to 
their  emperors  and  to  themselves.  The  jealousy  of  power  was 
soon  exasperated  by  the  difference  of  character.  Maximus 
despised  Balbinus  as  a  luxurious  noble,  and  was  in  his  turn 
disdained  by  his  colleague  as  an  obscure  soldier.  Their  silent 
discord  was  understood  rather  than  seen ; 11  but  the  mutual  con- 

u  HexodUn,  L  oil.  p.  213  [7]. 

u  The  observation  had  been  made  imprudently  enough  in  the  acclamations 
ol  the  senate,  and  with  regard  to  the  soldiers  it  carried  the  appearance  of  a  wanton 
inaalt*  Hist.  August,  p.  170  [xxL  12). 

•  Diaoordi*  tacita  ot  qun  intelligeroutur  potius  quam  viderentur.  Hist. 
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sciousness  prevented  them  from  uniting  in  any  vigorous  measures 
of  defence  against  their  common  enemies  of  the  PraBtorian  camp. 
The  whole  city  was  employed  in  the  Capitoline  games,  and  the 
emperors  were  left  almost  alone  in  the  palace.  On  a  sud¬ 
den  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  troop  of  desperate 
assassins.  Ignorant  of  each  other’s  situation  or  designs,  for  they 
already  occupied  very  distant  apartments,  afraid  to  give  or  to 
receive  assistance,  they  wasted  the  important  moments  in  idle 
debates  and  fruitless  recriminations.  The  arrival  of  the  guards 
put  an  end  to  the  vain  strife.  They  seized  on  these  emperors 
of  the  senate,  for  such  they  called  them  with  malicious  contempt, 
stripped  them  of  their  garments,  and  dragged  them  in  insolent 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Home,  with  a  design  of  inflicting 
a  slow  and  cruel  death  on  these  unfortunate  princes.  The  fear 
of  a  rescue  from  the  faithful  Germans  of  the  Imperial  guards 
shortened  their  tortures;  and  their  bodies,  mangled  with  a 
thousand  wounds,  were  left  exposed  to  the  insults  or  to  the  pity 
of  the  populace.89 

In  the  space  of  a  few  months  six  princes  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  sword.  Gordian,  who  had  already  received  the  title  of  Csesar, 
was  the  only  person  that  occurred  to  the  soldiers  as  proper  to 
fill  the  vacant  throne.87  They  carried  him  to  the  camp  and 
unanimously  saluted  him  Augustus  and  Emperor.68  Hia  name 
was  dear  to  the  senate  and  people ;  his  tender  age  promised  a 
long  impunity  of  military  licence ;  and  the  submission  of  Borne 
and  the  provinces  to  the  choice  of  the  Praetorian  guards  saved 
the  republic,  at  the  expense  indeed  of  its  freedom  and  dignity, 
from  the  horrors  of  a  new  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  the  capital." 

August,  p.  170  [xxi.  14].  This  well  chosen  expression  is  probably  stolen  from 
some  better  writer.  [On  the  coins,  however,  we  see  amor  miUuus ,  Concordia  Augg., 
Ac.  It  was  arranged  that  Balbinus  should  undertake  the  war  on  the  Danube, 
Pupienus  that  on  the  Euphrates.] 

“Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  287,  288  [8].  [The  date  is  probably  June ;  see  Appen¬ 
dix  11.  Gibbon  accepted  15th  July.] 

57  Quia  non  alius  erat  in  prs&senti,  is  the  expression  of  the  Augustan  History 
[xxi.  14]. 

“[Before  June  24 ;  see  O.I.L.  ill.  4820.] 

“Quintus  Curtius  (1.  x.  c.  9)  pays  an  elegant  compliment  to  the  emperor  of 
the  day,  for  having,  by  his  happy  accession,  extinguished  so  many  fire-orandfc, 
sheathed  so  many  swords,  and  put  an  end  to  the  evils  of  a  divided  government. 
After  weighing  with  attention  every  word  of  the  passage,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
suits  better  with  the  elevation  of  Gordian  than  with  any  other  period  of  the  Romas 
History.  In  that  case,  it  may  serve  to  decide  the  age  of  Quintus  Ourtius.  Those 
who  place  him  under  the  first  Caesars  argue  from  the  purity  of  his  style,  but  are 
embarrassed  by  the  silence  of  Quintilian  in  his  aocurate  list  of  Roman  historians. 
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As  the  third  Gordian  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age  at  the  innooenoe 
time  of  his  death,  the  history  of  his  life,  were  it  known  to  usofoordun 
with  greater  accuracy  than  it  really  is,  would  contain  little  more 
than  the  account  of  his  education  and  the  conduct  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  who  by  turns  abused  or  guided  the  simplicity  of  his  inex¬ 
perienced  youth.  Immediately  after  his  accession  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  mother’s  eunuchs,  that  pernicious  vermin  of 
the  East,  who,  since  the  days  of  Elagabalus,  had  infested  the 
Roman  palace.  By  the  artful  conspiracy  of  these  wretches  an 
impenetrable  veil  was  drawn  between  an  innocent  prince  and 
his  oppressed  subjects,  the  virtuous  disposition  of  Gordian  was 
deceived,  and  the  honours  of  the  empire  sold  without  his  know¬ 
ledge,  though  in  a  very  public  manner,  to  the  most  worthless  of 
mankind.  We  are  ignorant  by  what  fortunate  accident  the 
emperor  escaped  from  this  ignominious  slavery,  and  devolved 
his  confidence  on  a  minister  whose  wise  counsels  had  no  object 
except  the  glory  of  the  sovereign  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  It  should  seem  that  love  and  learning  introduced  Misi¬ 
theus"0  to  the  favour  of  Gordian.  The  young  prince  married  a.pjmo.^ 
the  daughter  of  his  master  of  rhetoric,  and  promoted  his  father-  tnsaiujt 
in-law  to  the  first  offices  of  the  empire.  Two  admirable  letters 
that  passed  between  them  are  still  extant.  The  minister,  with 
the  conscious  dignity  of  virtue,  congratulates  Gordian  that  he  is 
delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs,"1  and  still  more,  that 
he  is  sensible  of  his  deliverance.  The  emperor  acknowledges, 
with  an  amiable  confusion,  the  errors  of  his  past  conduct ;  and 
Laments,  with  singular  propriety,  the  misfortune  of  a  monarch 
from  whotn  a  venal  tribe  of  courtiers  perpetually  labour  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  truth.*3 

The  life  of  Misitheus  had  been  spent  in  the  profession  of  Tb«^ 


war,  A.D. 

[It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  Curtius  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  but  of  his  life  *** 
we  know  nothing.] 

•"[The  true  name  of  this  minister  was  C.  Furius  Sabinius  Aquila  Timeeitheus. 

His  name  occurs  on  inscriptions.  Gibbon  calls  him  Misitheus  after  the  Augustan 
History.  The  marriage  of  Gordian  with  his  daughter,  Tranquillina,  is  placed  too 
early  by  Gibbon  (240  a.i>.).  Alexandrine  coins  prove  that  it  took  place  in  the 
fourth  tribunate  of  the  emperor,  between  30th  August,  241,  and  29th  August,  242.] 
w  Hist.  August,  p.  161  [xx.  24  and  26].  From  soino  hints  in  tho  two  letters,  I 
should  expect  that  the  eunuchs  were  not  expelled  the  palace  without  some  de¬ 
gree  of  gentle  violence,  and  that  young  Gordian  rather  approved  of,  than  con¬ 
tented  to,  their  disgrace.  [The  letters  are  apocryphal.] 

m  Duxit  uxorein  filiam  Misithei,  quem  causi  eloquentisa  dignum  parental!  su4 
pulavit ;  oi  pnefectum  statim  fecit ;  post  quod  non  puerile  jam  et  oontemptibile 
videbatur  iznperium  [ib.  23]. 
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letters,  not  of  arms ;  yet  such  was  the  versatile  genius  of  that 
great  man  that,  when  he  was  appointed  Pratorian  prefect,  he 
discharged  the  military  duties  of  his  place  with  vigour  and  abil¬ 
ity.  The  Persians  had  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  threatened 
Antioch.  By  the  persuasion  of  his  father-in-law,  the  young 
emperor  quitted  the  luxury  of  Borne,  opened,  for  the  last  time 
recorded  in  history,  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  marched  in  person 
into  the  East.01  On  his  approach  with  a  great  army,  the  Per¬ 
sians  withdrew  their  garrisons  from  the  cities  which  they  had 
already  taken,  and  retired  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.01 
Gordian  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  senate  the 
first  success  of  his  arms,  which  he  ascribed  with  a  becoming 
modesty  and  gratitude  to  the  wisdom  of  his  father  and  prefect. 
During  the  whole  expedition,  Misitheus  watched  over  the  safety 
and  discipline  of  the  army ;  whilst  he  prevented  their  dangerous 
murmurs  by  maintaining  a  regular  plenty  in  the  camp,  and  by 
establishing  ample  magazines  of  vinegar,  bacon,  straw,  barley, 
and  wheat,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  frontier.*4  But  the  prosperity 
of  Gordian  expired  with  Misitheus,  who  died  of  a  flux,  not  with¬ 
out  very  strong  suspicions  of  poison.  Philip  his  successor  in 
the  prefecture,  was  an  Arab  by  birth,  and  consequently,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  a  robber  by  profession.  His  rise  from  so 
obscure  a  station  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire  seems  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  bold  and  able  leader.  But  his  boldness 
prompted  him  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  and  his  abilities  were 
employed  to  supplant,  not  to  serve,  his  indulgent  master.  The 
minds  of  the  soldiers  were  irritated  by  an  artificial  scarcity, 
created  by  his  contrivance  in  the  camp ;  and  the  distress  of  the 
army  was  attributed  to  the  youth  and  incapacity  of  the  prince. 
It  is  not  in  our  power  to  trace  the  successive  steps  of  the  secret 
conspiracy  and  open  sedition  which  were  at  length  fatal  to 
Gordian.  A  sepulchral  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 

**[The  army  of  Gordian  halted  on  its  way  and  cleared  Thraoe  of  barbarian 
invaders,  Alans,  Goths,  and  Sarmatians.  It  has  been  oonjeotnred  that  on  this 
occasion  Viminaoium  was  made  a  colonia.] 

**  [The  successes  were  due  to  the  abilities  of  Timesitheus.  Oarrh®  and  Nisi* 
bis,  which,  along  with  Hatra,  had  been  taken  by  Sapor  in  his  invasion  of  241 
a.d.,  were  recovered,  and  the  Roman  army,  having  defeated  the  Persians  at  Reeaina 
prepared  to  march  on  Ctesiphon.] 

65  Hist.  August,  p.  162  [xx.  27].  Aurelius  Victor  [Crosar.  27],  Porphyrius  in 
Vit.  Plotin.  ap.  Fabricium  Biblioth.  Graso.  1.  iv.  o.  36  [o.  3,  p.  103,'  ed.  Westermann 
and  Boissonade].  The  philosopher  Plotinus  accompanied  the  army,  prompted  by 
the  love  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  hope  of  penetrating  as  far  as  India. 
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on  the  spot09  where  he  was  killed,  near  the  conflux  of  the 
Euphrates  with  the  little  river  Aboras.87  The  fortunate  Philip, 
raised  to  the  empire  by  the  votes  of  the  soldiers,  found  a  ready 
obedience  from  the  senate  and  the  provinces.98 

We  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  ingenious,  though  some- Form  or  a 
what  fanciful,  description,  which  a  celebrated  writer  of  our  own  rSpubUo 
times  has  traced  of  the  military  government  of  the  Roman 
empire.  “  What  in  that  age  was  called  the  Roman  empire  was 
only  an  irregular  republic,  not  unlike  the  aristocracy99  of  Algiers,70 
where  the  militia,  possessed  of  the  sovereignty,  creates  and  de¬ 
poses  a  magistrate,  who  is  styled  a  Dey.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  military  government 
is,  in  some  respects,  more  republican  than  monarchical.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  soldiers  only  partook  of  the  government 
by  their  disobedience  and  rebellions.  The  speeches  made  to 
them  by  the  emperors,  were  they  not  at  length  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  formerly  pronounced  to  the  people  by  the  con¬ 
suls  and  the  tribunes?  And,  although  the  armies  bad  no  regu¬ 
lar  place  or  forms  of  assembly,  though  their  debates  were  short, 
their  action  sudden,  and  their  resolves  seldom  the  result  of  cool 
reflection,  did  they  not  dispose,  with  absolute  sway,  of  the 
public  fortune  ?  What  was  the  emperor,  except  the  minister 
of  a  violent  government,  elected  for  the  private  benefit  of 
the  soldiers? 

“When  the  army  had  elected  Philip,  who  was  Pratorian 
prefect  to  the  third  Gordian,  the  latter  demanded  that  he  might 
remain  sole  emperor ;  he  was  unable  to  obtain  it.  He  requested 

"About  twenty  miles  from  the  little  town  of  Oircesium,  on  the  frontier  of 
the  two  empires.  [Eutropius,  ix.  2,  8.] 

"The  inscription  (whioh  contained  a  very  singular  pun)  was  erased  by  the 
order  of  Licinius,  who  claimed  some  degree  of  relationship  to  Philip  (Hist.  August. 

р.  165  fxx.  54 J) ;  but  the  tumulus ,  or  mound  of  earth  whioh  formea  the  sepulchre, 
still  su Wsted  in  the  time  of  Julian.  Seo  Ammian.  Maroellin.  xxiii.  5.  [Tho  pun 
In  which  Gibbon  refers  wss  on  the  name  of  Philip.  Gordian  is  described  as  the 
oonqueror  of  various  peoples.  44  Victori  Persarum,  victori,  &o. — sad  non  victori 
Philipporum."  It  seems  that  Gordian  had  suffered  a  reverse  in  some  skirmish 
with  the  Alans  near  Philippi.] 

•  Aurelius  Victor.  Eutrop.  ix.  2.  Orosius,  vii.  20.  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
xxiii.  5.  Znsimus,  1.  i.  p.  19  [19].  Philip,  who  was  a  native  of  Bostra,  was  about 
forty  years  of  age.  [His  name  was  M.  Julius  Philippus.] 

"Can  the  epithet  of  Aristocracy  be  applied,  with  any  propriety,  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Algiers  ?  Ever>'  military  government  floats  between  tho  extremes  of  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy  and  wild  democracy. 

*The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  in  Egypt  would  have  afforded  M. 
dc  Montesquieu  (see  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  dos  Romaics, 

с.  16)  a  j aster  and  more  noble  parallel 
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that  the  power  might  be  equally  divided  between  them;  the 
army  would  not  listen  to  his  speech.  He  consented  to  be  de¬ 
graded  to  the  rank  of  CsBsar ;  the  favour  was  refused  him.  He 
desired,  at  least,  he  might  be  appointed  Praetorian  praafect ;  his 
prayer  was  rejected.  Finally,  he  pleaded  for  his  life.  The 
army,  in  these  several  judgments,  exercised  the  supreme  magis¬ 
tracy.”  According  to  the  historian,  whose  doubtful  narrative 
the  president  De  Montesquieu  has  adopted,  Philip,  who,  during 
the  whole  transaction,  had  preserved  a  sullen  silence,  was  in¬ 
clined  to  spare  the  innocent  life  of  his  benefactor ;  till,  recollect¬ 
ing  that  his  innocence  might  excite  a  dangerous  compassion  in 
the  Roman  world,  he  commanded,  without  regard  to  his  suppliant 
cries,  that  he  should  be  seized,  stript,  and  led  away  to  instant 
death.  After  a  moment’s  pause  the  inhuman  sentence  was 
executed.71 

On  his  return  from  the  East  to  Rome,  Philip,  desirous  of 
obliterating  the  memory  of  hiB  crimes,  and  of  captivating  the 
affections  of  the  people,  solemnized  the  secular  games  with 
infinite  pomp  and  magnificence.  Since  their  institution  or 
revival  by  Augustus,”  they  had  been  celebrated  by  Claudius, 
by  Domitian,  and  by  Severus,  and  were  now  renewed,  the 
fifth  time,  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  full  period  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Every  circumstance 
'  of  the  secular  games  was  skilfully  adapted  to  inspire  the  super¬ 
stitious  mind  with  deep  and  solemn  reverence.  The  long 
interval  between  them”  exceeded  the  term  of  human  life; 

71  The  Augustan  History  (p.  16S,  164  [xi.  80])  oannot,  in  this  instance,  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  itself  or  with  probability.  How  oould  Philip  condemn  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  and  yet  consecrate  his  memory  ?  How  oould  he  order  his  publio  execution, 
and  yet,  in  nis  letters  to  the  senate,  exoulpate  himself  from  the  guilt  of  his  death  ? 
Philip,  though  an  ambitious  usurper,  was  by  no  means  a  mad  tyrant.  Some 
ohronological  difficulties  have  likewise  been  discovered  by  the  nioe  eyes  of  Tille- 
mont  ana  Muratori,  in  this  supposed  association  of  Philip  to  the  empire. 

72  The  account  of  the  last  supposed  oelebration,  though  in  an  enlightened 
period  of  history,  was  so  very  doubtful  and  obscure  that  the  alternative  seems 
not  doubtful.  When  the  popish  jubilees,  the  copy  of  the  secular  games,  were  in¬ 
vented  by  Boniface  YIH.,  the  crafty  pope  pretended  that  he  only  revived  an 
ancient  institution.  See  M.  le  Chais,  Lettres  sur  les  Ju biles.  [The  celebrations 
of  the  Secular  Oames  under  Augustus  in  b.c.  17,  and  under  Severus  in  a.d.  204, 
are  fully  discussed  by  Mommsen  in  the  Ephemeris  Epigraphies,  viii.  p  225  sgg., 
1899  (Commentaria  ludorum  ssecularium  quintorum  et  septimorum),  on  the  basis 
of  large  fragments  of  the  Acta  of  both  these  festivals,  discovered  in  excavations  in 
1890.  Professor  Oscar  von  Basiner  has  published  an  elaborate  study  (in  Russian) 
on  the  Secular  Games,  Ludi  Sseculares,  1901  (Warsaw).] 

79  Either  of  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  ten  years.  Varro  and  Livy  adopted 
the  former  opinion,  but  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Sybil  oonsecrated  the  latter 
(Censorious  de  Die  Natal,  o.  17).  The  emperors  Claudius  and  Philip,  however, 
did  not  treat  the  oracle  with  implicit  respect. 
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and,  as  none  of  the  spectators  had  already  seen  them,  none 
could  flatter  themselves  with  the  expectation  of  beholding  them 
a  second  time.  The  mystic  sacrifices  were  performed,  daring 
three  nights,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  the  Campus  Mar¬ 
tins  resounded  with  music  and  dances,  and  was  illuminated 
with  innumerable  lamps  and  torches.  Slaves  and  strangers  were 
excluded  from  any  participation  in  these  national  ceremonies. 

A  chorus  of  twenty-seven  youths,  and  as  many  virgins,  of  noble 
families,  and  whose  parents  were  both  alive,  implored  the  pro¬ 
pitious  gods  in  favour  of  the  present,  and  for  the  hope  of  the 
rising,  generation ;  requesting,  in  religious  hymns,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  faith  of  their  ancient  oracles,  they  would  still  main¬ 
tain  the  virtue,  the  felicity,  and  the  empire  of  the  Roman 
people.74  The  magnificence  of  Philip’s  shows  and  entertain¬ 
ments  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The  devout  were 
employed  in  the  rites  of  superstition,  whilst  the  reflecting  few 
revolved  in  their  anxious  minds  the  past  history  and  the  future 
fate  of  the  empire. 

8ince  Romulus,  with  a  small  band  of  shepherds  and  outlaws,  dmiiim  of 
fortified  himself  on  the  hills  near  the  Tiber,  ten  centuries  had  empire 
already  elapsed.79  During  the  four  first  ages,  the  Romans,  in 
the  laborious  school  of  poverty,  had  acquired  the  virtues  of  war 
and  government :  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  those  virtues,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  fortune,  they  had  obtained,  in  the  course  of 
the  three  succeeding  centuries,  an  absolute  empire  over  many 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  laBt  three  hundreds  j 
years  had  been  consumed  in  apparent  prosperity  and  internal!  j  y 
decline.  The  nation  of  soldiers,  magistrates,  and  legislators,!! 
who  composed  the  thirty-five  tribes  of  the  Roman  people,  was 
dissolved  into  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  and  confounded 
with  the  millions  of  servile  provincials,  who  had  received  the 
name,  without  adopting  the  spirit,  of  Romans.  A  mercenary 
army,  levied  among  the  subjects  and  barbarians  of  the  frontier, 
was  the  only  order  of  men  who  preserved  and  abused  their 
independence.  By  their  tumultuary  election,  a  Syrian,  a  Goth, 

u  The  idea  of  the  secular  games  is  best  understood  from  the  poem  of  Horace, 
aod  the  description  of  Zoeimus,  1.  ii.  p.  167  [6],  Ac.  [Milllarium  Seoul um  is  on 
the  coins.] 

w  The  received  calculation  of  Varro  assigns  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  an  era 
that  corresponds  with  the  764th  year  before  Christ.  But  so  little  is  the  chronology 
of  Rome  to  be  depended  on  in  the  more  early  ages  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
brought  the  same  event  as  Jow  as  the  year  697. 
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or  an  Arab,  was  exalted  to  the  throne  of  Borne,  and  invested 
with  despotic  power  over  the  conquests  and  over  the  country  of 
the  Scipios. 

The  limits  of  the  Boman  empire  still  extended  from  the 
Western  Ocean  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  Mount  Atlas  to  the 
Bhine  and  the  Danube.  To  the  undiscerning  eye  of  the  vulgar, 
Philip  appeared  a  monarch  no  less  powerful  than  Hadrian  or 
Augustus  had  formerly  been.  The  form  was  still  the  same, 
but  the  animating  health  and  vigour  were  fled.  The  industry 
of  the  people  was  discouraged  and  exhausted  by  a  long  series 
of  oppression.  The  discipline  of  the  legions,  which  alone,  after 
the  extinction  of  every  other  virtue,  had  propped  the  greatness 
of  the  state,  was  corrupted  by  the  ambition,  or  relaxed  by  the 
weakness,  of  the  emperors.  The  strength  of  the  frontiers, 
which  had  always  consisted  in  arms  rather  than  in  fortifica¬ 
tions,  was  insensibly  undermined;  and  the  fairest  provinces 
were  left  exposed  to  the  rapaciousness  or  ambition  of  the 
barbarians,  who  Boon  discovered  the  decline  of  the  Boman 
empire. 
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CHAPTER  Vni 

Of  the  State  of  Persia  after  the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  by 

Artaaerxes1 


TT7 V HENEVER  Tacitus  indulges  himself  in  those  beau- 
\  Y  /  tiful  episodes,  in  which  he  relates  some  domestic 

VY  transaction  of  the  Germans  or  of  the  Parthians, 

his  principal  object  is  to  relieve  the  attention  of  the  reader 
from  a  uniform  scene  of  vice  and  misery.  From  the  reign  of 
Augustus  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  enemies  of 
Rome  were  in  her  bosom — the  tyrants,  and  the  soldiers;  and 
her  prosperity  had  a  very  distant  and  feeble  interest  in  the 
revolutions  that  might  happen  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the 
Euphrates.  But,  when  the  military  order  had  levelled  in  wild 
anarchy  the  power  of  the  prince,  the  laws  of  the  senate,  and 
even  the  discipline  of  the  camp,  the  barbarians  of  the  North 
and  of  the  East,  who  had  long  hovered  on  the  frontier,  boldly 
attacked  the  provinces  of  a  declining  monarchy.  Their  vexa¬ 
tious  inroads  were  changed  into  formidable  irruptions,  and, 
after  a  long  vicissitude  of  mutual  calamities,  many  tribes  of  the 
victorious  invaders  established  themselves  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.  To  obtain  a  clearer  knowledge  of  these 
great  events  we  shall  endeavour  to  form  a  previous  idea  of  the 
character,  forces,  and  designs  of  those  nations  who  avenged 
the  cause  of  Hannibal  and  Mithridates. 

In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  world,  whilst  the  forest  that 
covered  Europe  afforded  a  retreat  to  a  few  wandering  savages, 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia  were  already  collected  into  populous 
cities,  and  reduced  under  extensive  empires,  the  seat  of  the  arts, 
of  luxury,  and  of  despotism.  The  Assyrians  reigned  over  the 


The  Bar¬ 
barians  of 
the  East 
and  of  the 
North 


Revolt]- 
tlona  of 


1  [On  the  sourest  for  Eastern  affairs,  see  Appendix  12 ;  on  the  Zend  A  vesta 
and  Persian  religion.  Appendix  13.] 
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East,1 *  till  the  sceptre  of  Ninos  and  Semiramis  dropt  from  the 
hands  of  their  enervated  successors.  The  Medes  and  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  divided  their  power,  and  were  themselves  swallowed  np 
in  the  monarchy  of  the  Persians,  whose  arms  could  not  be  con¬ 
fined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Asia.  Followed,  as  it  is  said, 
by  two  millions  of  men,  Xerxes,  the  descendant  of  Cyrus,  in¬ 
vaded  Greece.  Thirty  thousand  soldiers,  under  the  command 
of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  who  was  intrusted  by  the  Greeks 
with  their  glory  and  revenge,  were  sufficient  to  subdue  Persia. 
The  princes  of  the  house  of  Seleucus  usurped  and  lost  the  Mace¬ 
donian  command  over  the  East.  About  the  same  time  that, 
by  an  ignominious  treaty,  they  resigned  to  the  Romans  the 
country  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus,  they  were  driven  by  the 
Parthians,  an  obscure  horde  of  Scythian  origin,  from  all  the 
i  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  The  formidable  power  of  the  Par- 
'  thians,  which  spread  from  India  to  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  was 
;  in  its  turn  subverted  by  Ardshir,3  or  Artaxerxes;  the  founder 
I  of  a  new  dynasty,  which,  under  the  name  of  Sassanides, 
I  governed  Persia  till  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.  This  great 
\  revolution,  whose  fatal  influence  was  soon  experienced  by  the 
iBomans,  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of  Alexander  Severus, 
j  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  after  the  Christian  aara.4 
The  Artaxerxes  had  served  with  great  reputation  in  the  armies 

monarchy  of  Artaban,  the  last  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  it  appears  that 
Artexenee  he  was  driven  into  exile  and  rebellion  by  royal  ingratitude,  the 
customary  reward  for  superior  merit.  His  birth  was  obscure, 
and  the  obscurity  equally  gave  room  to  the  aspersions  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  flattery  of  his  adherents.  If  we  credit  the 

1  An  ancient  ohronologist  quoted  by  Velleius  Paterculus  (1.  i.  c.  6)  observes 
that  the  Assyrians,  the  Moles,  the  Persians,  and  the  Macedonians,  reigned  over 
Asia  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  years,  from  the  accession  of 
Ninus  to  the  defeat  of  Antioohus  by  the  Romans.  As  the  latter  of  these  great 
events  happened  189  years  before  Christ,  the  former  may  be  placed  2184  years  be¬ 
fore  the  same  sera.  The  Astronomical  Observations,  found  at  Babylon  by  Alexander, 
went  fifty  years  higher.  [Babylonian  history  begins  in  the  fourth  chiliad  b.c.  ;  As¬ 
syrian  barely  in  the  14th  century.  The  second  and  greater  Assyrian  empire  was 

founded  by  Assur-nAsir-pal  and  Salmanassar  II.  his  son  in  the  ninth  century.] 

8  [Araeshir  is  the  approved  transliteration.] 

4  In  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  sera  of  Seleucus.  See 
Agathias,  1.  ii.  p.  68  [27].  This  great  event  (such  is  the  carelessness  of  the 
Orientals)  is  placed  by  Eutyohius  as  high  as  the  tenth  year  of  Commodus,  and 
by  Moses  of  Chorene  as  low  as  the  reign  of  Philip.  Ammianus  Maroellinus  has 
so  servilely  copied  (xxiii.  6)  his  ancient  materials,  whioh  are  indeed  very  good, 
that  he  describes  the  family  of  the  Arsacides  as  still  seated  on  the  Persian  throne 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
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scandal  of  the  former,  Artaxerxes  sprang  from  the  illegitimate 
commerce  of  a  tanner’s  wife  with  a  common  soldier.®  The 
latter  represents  him  as  descended  from  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  though  time  and  misfortune  had  gradu¬ 
ally  reduced  his  ancestors  to  the  humble  station  of  private 
citizens*  As  the  lineal  heir  of  the  monarchy,  he  asserted  his 
right  to  the  throne,  and  challenged  the  noble  task  of  delivering 
the  Persians  from  the  oppression  under  which  they  groaned 
above  five  centuries  Bince  the  death  of  Darius.  The  Parthians 
were  defeated  in  three  great  battles.  In  the  last  of  these  their 
king  Artaban  was  slain,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  for 
ever  broken.7  The  authority  of  Artaxerxes  was  solemnly  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  a  great  assembly  held  at  Balch  in  Ehorasan. 

Two  younger  branches  of  the  royal  house  of  Arsaces  were  con¬ 
founded  among  the  prostrate  satraps.  A  third,  more  mindful 
of  ancient  grandeur  than  of  present  necessity,  attempted  to 
retire  with  a  numerous  train  of  vassals,  towards  their  kinsman, 
the  king  of  Armenia ;  but  this  little  army  of  deserters  was  in¬ 
tercepted  and  cut  off  by  the  vigilance  of  the  conqueror,®  who 
boldly  assumed  the  double  diadem,  and  the  title  of  King  of 
Kings,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor.®  But  these 
pompous  titles,  instead  of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the  Persian, 
served  only  to  admonish  him  of  his  duty,  and  to  inflame  in 
his  soul  the  ambition  of  restoring,  in  their  full  splendour,  the 
religion  and  empire  of  Cyrus. 

I.  During  the  long  servitude  of  Persia  under  the  Macedon-  Mom*- 
ian  and  the  Parthian  yoke,  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  tuxun  8 
mutually  adopted  and  corrupted  each  other’s  superstitions.  The 
Arsacides,  indeed,  practised  the  worship  of  the  Magi ;  but  they 
disgraced  and  polluted  it  with  a  various  mixture  of  foreign 

*  The  tenner's  name  wii  Babeo ;  the  soldier’s,  Sassan ;  from  the  former 
Artaxerxes  obtained  the  sorname  of  Be  began ;  from  the  latter  all  his  descendants 
here  been  styled  Snssantdit.  [Ardeshlr  IV.  was  the  son  of  BAbag,  the  eleventh 
prince  of  Pan  or  Penis.  BA  beg  in  means  “  son  of  BAbag  ”.] 

*  D’Herbelot,  Bibliolhique  Orientals,  Ardthir. 

TDion  Cassias,  1.  lxxx.  [8].  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  207  [2].  Abulpharagius 
Dynast,  p.  80.  [The  battle  was  fought  at  Hormus,  between  Behbenan  and 
Schosohter.  The  approved  spelling  of  Artaban  is  Ardevin.  He  was  the  fifth 
Parthian  king  of  that  name.] 

•See  Moses  Chorenensis,  1.  ii.  o.  65  71. 

*  [Ardeshlr  IV.  of  the  small  kingdom  of  Penis  became,  when  he  overthrew 
the  Parthian  monarchy,  Ardeshlr  I.  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Penia.  His  title  was 
“King  of  Kings  of  Eran  and  Turan The  Parthians  were  not  oompletoly 
quelled,  though  they  had  lost  their  king,  till  282  a.d.] 
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idolatry.  The  memory  of  ZoroaBter,  the  ancient  prophet  and 
philosopher  of  the  Persians,10  was  still  revered  in  the  East ;  bat 
the  obsolete  and  mysterious  language  in  which  the  Zendavesta 
was  composed  11  opened  a  field  of  dispute  to  seventy  sects, 
who  variously  explained  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  their 
religion,  and  were  all  equally  derided  by  a  crowd  of  infidels,  who 
rejected  the  divine  mission  and  miracles  of  the  prophet.  To 
suppress  the  idolaters,  re-unite  the  schismatics,  and  confute  the 
unbelievers  by  the  infallible  decision  of  a  general  council,  the 
pious  Artaxerxes  summoned- the  Magi  from  all  parts  of  his  do¬ 
minions.  These  priests,  who  had  so  long  sighed  in  contempt 
and  obscurity,  obeyed  the  welcome  summons ;  and  on  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  appeared  to  the  number  of  about  eighty  thousand. 
But,  as  the  debates  of  so  tumultuous  an  assembly  could  not  have 
been  directed  by  the  authority  of  reason,  or  influenced  by  the 
art  of  policy,  the  Persian  synod  was  reduced,  hy  successive  opera¬ 
tions,  to  forty  thousand,  to  four  thousand,  to  four  hundred,  to 
forty,  and  at  last  to  seven  Magi,  the  most  respected  for  their 
learning  and  piety.  One  of  these,  Erdaviraph,  a  young  but  holy 
prelate,  received  from  the  hands  of  his  brethren  three  cups  of 
soporiferous  wine.  He  drank  them  off,  and  instantly  fell  into  a 
long  and  profound  sleep.  As  soon  as  he  waked,  he  related  to 
the  king  and  to  the  believing  multitude  his  journey  to  Heaven, 
and  his  intimate  conferences  with  the  Deity.  Every  doubt  was 
silenced  by  this  supernatural  evidence ;  and  the  articles  of  the 
faith  of  Zoroaster  were  fixed  with  equal  authority  and  precision.13 
A  short  delineation  of  that  celebrated  system  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful,  not  only  to  display  the  character  of  the  Persian  nation,  but 

i°  Hyde  and  Prideaux,  working  up  the  Persian  legends  and  their  own  oonjeo- 
tnres  into  a  very  agreeable  story,  represent  Zoroaster  as  a  contemporary  of  Darius 
Hystaspis.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  Qreek  writers,  who  lived  almost 
in  the  same  age,  agree  in  plaoing  the  sera  of  Zoroaster  many  hundred,  or  even 
thousand,  years  before  their  own  time.  The  judioious  criticism  of  Mr.  Moyle  per* 
ceived,  and  maintained  against  his  unde  Dr.  Prideaux,  the  antiquity  of  the  Persian 
prophet.  See  his  work,  vol.  ii.  [Of  Zarathustra  or  Zoroaster  himself  we  know 
nothing.  All  the  stories  about  him  are  mere  fables  ;  and  it  oannot  be  determined 
whether  he  was  a  god  made  into  a  man,  or  a  man  who  really  lived.] 

11  That  ancient  idiom  was  called  the  Zend.  The  language  of  the  commentary, 
the  Pohlvi,  though  much  more  modern,  has  ceased  many  ages  ago  to  be  a  living 
tongue.  [It  was  spoken  in  the  western  regions  of  Iran,  Zend  in  the  eastern.] 
This  fact  alone  (if  it  is  allowed  as  authentic)  sufficiently  warrants  the  antiquity 
of  those  writings,  which  M.  d'Anquetii  has  brought  into  Europe,  and  translated 
into  Frenoh.  [On  the  Zend  Avesta  see  Appendix  13.] 

“Hyde  de  Religione  veterum  Pers.  o.  31. 
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to  illustrate  many  of  their  most  important  transactions,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  with  the  Roman  empire.1* 

The  great  and  fundamental  article  of  the  system  was  thepaniM 
celebrated  doctrine  of  the  two  principles :  a  bold  and  injudid- IwoptE- 
ons  attempt  of  Eastern  philosophy  to  reconcile  the  existence  of**”16* 
moral  and  physical  evil  with  the  attributes  of  a  beneficent 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  The  first  and  original  Being, 
in  whom,  or  by  whom,  the  universe  exists,  is  denominated  in  the 
writings  of  Zoroaster,  Time  without  bounds ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  infinite  substance  seems  rather  a  metaphy¬ 
sical  abstraction  of  the  mind  than  a  real  object  endowed  with 
self-consciousness,  or  possessed  of  moral  perfections.14  From 
either  the  blind  or  the  intelligent  operation  of  this  infinite  Time, 
which  bears  bat  too  near  an  affinity  with  the  Chaos  of  the 
Creeks,  the  two  secondary  but  active  principles  of  the  universe 
were  from  all  eternity  produced,  Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  each  of 
them  possessed  of  the  powers  of  creation,  but  each  disposed,  by 
his  invariable  nature,  to  exercise  them  with  different  designs.1* 

The  prindple  of  good  is  eternally  absorbed  in  light :  the  principle 
of  evil  eternally  buried  in  darkness.  The  wise  benevolence  of 
Ormusd  formed  man  capable  of  virtue,  and  abundantly  provided 
his  fair  habitation  with  the  materials  of  happiness.  By  his 
vigilant  providence,  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the  order  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  temperate  mixture  of  the  elements  are  pre¬ 
served.  But  the  malice  of  Ahriman  has  long  since  pierced 
Ormusd' a  egg ;  or,  in  other  words,  has  violated  the  harmony  of 
his  works.  Since  that  fatal  eruption,  the  most  minute  particles 
of  good  and  evil  are  intimately  intermingled  and  agitated  to¬ 
gether,  the  rankest  poisons  spring  up  amidst  the  most  salutary 
plants ;  deluges,  earthquakes,  and  conflagrations  attest  the  con¬ 
flict  of  Nature ;  and  the  little  world  of  man  is  perpetually  shaken 
by  vice  and  misfortune.  Whilst  the  rest  of  human  kind  are  led 

1J I  havo  principally  drawn  this  account  from  the  Zendavesta  of  M.  d’  Anquetil 
and  the  Sadder,  subjoined  to  Dr.  Hyde's  treatise.  It  must,  however,  be  oonfessed 
that  the  studied  obscurity  of  a  prophet,  the  figurative  style  of  the  East,  and  the 
deceitful  medium  of  a  French  or  Latin  version  may  have  betrayed  us  into  error 
and  heresy,  in  this  abridgment  of  Persian  theology.  [Unfortunately  the  Sadder 
is  a  late  oorapllaticn, — post-Mahometan.] 

“(This  doctrine  is  not  Zoroasthan.  Late  systems  ondeavoured  to  overcome 
the  dualism,  and  unify  the  two  principles  by  assuming  a  higher  principle — space, 
or  time,  or  fate — from  which  both  sprang.] 

u  [  Ahura  Maxda  and  Angra  Mainya.  The  law  was  revealed  by  Ahura  Mania 
to  Zarathnstra  (Zoroaster).] 
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away  captives  in  the  chains  of  their  infernal  enemy,  the  faithful 
Persian  alone  reserves  his  religious  adoration  for  his  friend  and 
protector  Ormusd,  and  fights  under  his  banner  of  light,  in  the 
full  confidence  that  he  shall,  in  the  last  day,  share  the  glory  of 
his  triumph.  At  that  decisive  period  the  enlightened  wisdom 
of  goodness.  will  render  the  power  of  Ormusd  superior  to  the 
furious  malice  of  his  rival.  Ahriman  and  his  followers,  disarmed 
and  subdued,  will  sink  into  their  native  darkness;  and  virtue 
will  maintain  the  eternal  peace  and  harmony  of  the  universe.16 

■The  theology  of  Zoroaster  was  darkly  comprehended  by 
foreigners,  and  even  by  the  far  greater  number  of  his  disciples ; 
but  the  most  careless  observers  were  struck  with  the  philosophic 
simplicity  of  the  Persian  worship.  “  That  people,”  says  Herodo¬ 
tus,17  «  rejects  the  use  of  temples,  of  altars,  and  of  Btatues,  and 
smiles  at  the  folly  of  those  nations,  who  imagine  that  the  gods 
are  sprung  from,  or  bear  any  affinity  with,  the  human  nature. 
The  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  are  the  places  chosen  for  sac¬ 
rifices.  Hymns  and  prayers  are  the  principal  worship ;  the  Su¬ 
preme  God  who  fills  the  wide  circle  of  heaven,  is  the  object  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.”  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  polytheist,  he  accuses  them  of  adoring  Earth,  Water, 
Fire,  the  Winds,  and  the  Sun  and  Moon.  But  the  Persians  of 
every  age  have  denied  the  charge,  and  explained  the  equivocal 
conduct  which  might  appear  to  give  a  colour  to  it.  The  ele¬ 
ments,  and  more  particularly  Fire,  Light,  and  the  Sun,  whom 
they  called  Mithra,  were  the  objects  of  their  religious  reverence, 
because  they  considered  them  as  the  purest  symbols,  the  noblest 
productions,  and  the  most  powerful  agents  of  the  Divine  Power 
and  Nature.18 

Every  mode  of  religion,  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
on  the  human  mind,  must  exercise  our  obedience  by  enjoining 
practices  of  devotion,  for  which  we  can  assign  no  reason ;  and 
must  acquire  our  esteem,  by  inculcating  moral  duties  analogous 

M  The  modem  Parsees  (and  in  some  degree  the  Sadder)  exalt  Ormusd  into  the 
first  and  omnipotent  cause,  whilst  they  degrade  Ahriman  into  an  inferior  but 
rebellious  spirit.  Their  desire  of  pleasing  the  Mahometans  may  have  contributed 
to  refine  their  theologioal  system.  [The  doctrine  of  the  future  triumph  of  Ormusd 
is  not  in  the  Zendavesta.] 

17  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  131.  But  Dr.  Prideaux  thinks,  with  reason,  that  the  use 
of  temples  was  afterwards  permitted  in  the  Magian  religion. 

18  Hyde  de  Relig.  Pers.  o.  8.  Notwithstanding  all  their  distinctions  and  pro¬ 
testations,  which  seem  sincere  enough,  their  tyrants,  the  Mahometans,  have  con¬ 
stantly  stigmatized  them  as  idolatrous  worshippers  of  the  fire. 
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to  the  dictates  of  our  own  hearts.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster 
was  abundantly  provided  with  the  former,  and  possessed  a 
sufficient  portion  of  the  latter.  At  the  age  of  puberty  the  faith¬ 
ful  Persian  was  invested  with  a  mysterious  girdle,  the  badge  of 
the  divine  protection  ;  and  from  that  moment  all  the  actions  of 
his  life,  even  the  most  indifferent  or  the  most  necessary,  were 
sanctified  by  their  peculiar  prayers,  ejaculations,  or  genuflexions; 
the  omission  of  which,  under  any  circumstances,  was  a  grievous 
sin,  not  inferior  in  guilt  to  the  violation  of  the  moral  duties. 

The  moral  duties,  however,  of  justice,  mercy,  liberality,  Ac.,  were 
in  their  turn  required  of  the  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  who  wished 
to  escape  the  persecution  of  Ahriman,  and  to  live  with  Ormusd 
in  a  blissful  eternity,  where  the  degree  of  felicity  will  be  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  virtue  and  piety.1* 

But  there  are  some  remarkable  instances  in  which  Zoroaster  Bneoonge- 
lays  aside  the  prophet,  assumes  the  legislator,  and  discovers  aAgrieoitare 
liberal  concern  for  private  and  public  happiness,  seldom  to  be 
found  among  the  grovelling  or  visionary  schemes  of  superstition. 

Fasting  and  celibacy,  the  common  means  of  purchasing  the 
divine  favour,  he  condemns  with  abhorrence,  as  a  criminal 
rejection  of  the  best  gifts  of  providence.  The  saint,  in  the 
Magian  religion,  is  obliged  to  beget  children,  to  plant  useful 
trees,  to  destroy  noxious  animals,  to  convey  water  to  the  dry 
lands  of  Persia,  and  to  work  out  his  salvation  by  pursuing  all 
the  labours  of  agriculture.  We  may  quote  from  the  Zend  Avesta 
a  wise  and  benevolent  maxim,  which  compensates  for  many  an 
absurdity.  ••  He  who  sows  the  ground  with  care  and  diligenoe 
acquires  a  greater  stock  of  religious  merit  than  he  could  gain  by 
the  repetition  of  ten  thousand  prayers.”10  In  the  spring  of 
every  year  a  festival  was  celebrated,  destined  to  represent  the 
primitive  equality,  and  the  present  connexion,  of  mankind. 

The  stately  kings  of  Persia,  exchanging  their  vain  pomp  for 
more  genuine  greatness,  freely  mingled  with  the  humblest  but 
most  useful  of  their  subjects.  On  that  day  the  husbandmen 
were  admitted,  without  distinction,  to  the  table  of  the  king  and 
his  satraps.  The  monarch  accepted  their  petitions,  inquired  into 

**3ee  the  Sadder,  the  smaller*!  part  of  which  oonsists  of  moral  preoepte. 

The  ceremonies  enjoined  are  inAnite  and  trifling.  Fifteen  genuflexions,  prayers, 
hr.  ,  were  required  whenever  the  devout  Persian  ont  his  nails  or  made  water;  or 
as  often  as  he  put  on  the  sacred  girdle.  Sadder,  Art.  14,  60,  60. 

*  Zend  Avista,  tom.  i.  p.  224,  and  Prfois  da  Bystime  de  Zoroastre,  tom.  ill. 
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their  grievances,  and  conversed  with  them  on  the  most  equal 
terms.  «  From  your  labours,”  was  he  accustomed  to  say  (and 
to  say  with  truth,  if  not  with  sincerity),  “from  your  labours  we 
receive  our  subsistence;  you  derive  your  tranquillity  from  our 
vigilance:  since,  therefore,  we  are  mutually  necessary  to  each 
other,  let  us  live  together  like  brothers  in  concord  and  love.” a 
Such  a  festival  must  indeed  have  degenerated,  in  a  wealthy  and 
despotic  empire,  into  a  theatrical  representation ;  but  it  was  at 
least  a  comedy  well  worthy  of  a  royal  audience,  and  which  might 
sometimes  imprint  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  mind  of  a  young 
prince. 

Had  Zoroaster,  in  all  his  institutions,  invariably  supported 
this  exalted  character,  his  name  would  deserve  a  place  with 
those  of  Numa  and  Confucius,  and  his  system  would  be  justly 
entitled  to  all  the  applause  which  it  has  pleased  some  of  our 
divines,  and  even  some  of  our  philosophers,  to  bestow  on  it 
But  in  that  motley  composition,  dictated  by  reason  and  passion, 
by  enthusiasm  and  by  selfish  motives,  some  useful  and  sublime 
truths  were  disgraced  by  a  mixture  of  the  most  abject  and 
dangerous  superstition.  The  Magi,  or  sacerdotal  order,  were 
extremely  numerous,  since,  as  we  have  already  seen,  fourscore 
thousand  of  them  were  convened  in  a  general  council.  Their 
forces  were  multiplied  by  discipline.  A  regular  hierarchy  was 
diffused  through  all  the  provinces  of  Persia ;  and  the  Archima- 
gus,  who  resided  at  Balch,  was  respected  as  the  visible  head  of 
the  church,  and  the  lawful  successor  of  Zoroaster.0  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Magi  was  very  considerable.  Besides  the  less  in¬ 
vidious  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  the  most  fertile  lands  of 
Media,0  they  levied  a  general  tax  on  the  fortunes  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Persians.*4  “  Though  your  good  works,”  says  the 
interested  prophet,  “  exceed  in  number  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
the  drops  of  rain,  the  stars  in  the  heaven,  or  the  sands  on  the 

21  Hyde  de  Religione  Persarum,  o.  19. 

*  Id.  o.  28.  Both  Hyde  and  Prideaux  affeot  to  apply  to  the  Magian,  the  terms 
consecrated  to  the  Ohristi&n,  hierarchy. 

22  Ammian.  M&rcellin.  xxiii.  6.  He  informs  us  (as  far  as  we  may  credit  him) 
of  two  curious  particulars ;  1,  that  the  Magi  derived  some  of  their  most  secret 
doctrines  from  the  Indian  Brachmans ;  and,  2,  that  they  were  a  tribe  or  family, 
as  well  as  order. 

94  The  divine  institution  of  tithes  exhibits  a  singular  instance  of  conformity 
between  the  law  of  Zoroaster  and  that  of  Moses.  Those  who  cannot  otherwise 
account  for  it  may  suppose,  if  they  please,  that  the  Magi  of  the  latter  times  in¬ 
serted  so  useful  an  interpolation  into  the  writings  of  their  prophet. 
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sea -shore,  they  will  all  be  unprofitable  to  you,  unless  they  are 
accepted  by  the  destour,  or  priest.  To  obtain  the  acceptation  of 
this  guide  to  salvation,  you  must  faithfully  pay  him  tithes  of  all 
you  possess,  of  your  goods,  of  your  lands,  and  of  your  money. 

If  the  destour  be  satisfied,  your  soul  will  escape  hell  tortures ; 
you  will  secure  praise  in  this  world  and  happiness  in  the  next. 

For  the  destours  are  the  teachers  of  religion;  they  know  all 
things,  and  they  deliver  all  men.”*4 

These  convenient  maxims  of  reverence  and  implicit  faith 
were  doubtless  imprinted  with  care  on  the  tender  minds  of 
youth ;  since  the  Magi  were  the  masters  of  education  in  Persia, 
and  to  their  hands  the  children  even  of  the  royal  family  were 
intrusted.*4  The  Persian  priests,  who  were  of  a  speculative 
genius,  preserved  and  investigated  the  secrets  of  Oriental  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  and  acquired,  either  by  superior  knowledge  or  superior 
art,  the  reputation  of  being  well  versed  in  some  occult  sciences, 
which  have  derived  their  appellation  from  the  Magi.*7  Those 
of  more  active  dispositions  mixed  with  the  world  in  courts  and 
cities ;  and  it  is  observed  that  the  administration  of  Artaxerxes 
was  in  a  great  measure  directed  by  the  counsels  of  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  order,  whose  dignity,  either  from  policy  or  devotion,  that 
prince  restored  to  its  ancient  splendour.*8 

The  first  counsel  of  the  Magi  was  agreeable  to  the  unsoci-  spirit  of 
able  genius  of  their  faith,**  to  the  practice  of  ancient  kings,40  and  Son*°u 
even  to  the  example  of  their  legislator,  who  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  a  religious  war  excited  by  his  own  intolerant  zeal.41  By  an 
edict  of  Artaxerxes,  the  exercise  of  every  worship,  except  that 
of  Zoroaster,  was  severely  prohibited.  The  temples  of  the  Par- 
thians,  and  the  statues  of  their  deified  monarchs,  were  thrown 
down  with  ignominy.4*  The  sword  of  Aristotle  (such  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Orientals  to  the  polytheism  and  philosophy 

•Sadder,  Art.  8.  •  Plato  in  Alcibiad.  [87]. 

n  Pliny  (Hut.  Natur.  1.  xxx.  c.  1)  observes  that  magio  held  mankind  by  the 
triple  chain  of  religion,  of  physio,  and  of  astronomy. 

•  Afaihia*.  1.  hr.  p.  184  [24.  As  nothing  is  said  here  of  the  Magi,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  Sir  Wm.  Smith  that  Gibbon  meant  to  refer  to  ii.  26.] 

•Mr.  Home,  in  the  Natural  History  of  Religion,  sagaciously  remarks  that 
the  most  refined  and  philosophic  Roots  are  constantly  the  most  intolorant. 

•Cicero  de  Legibus,  ii.  10.  Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of  tho  Magi,  destroyed  the 
temples  of  Greece. 

s>  Hyde  de  Rel.  Powar.  c.  23,  24.  D'Herbelot,  Hibliothtquc  Oriental®,  Zsr- 
dtMhf.  Life  of  Zoroaster  in  tom  ii.  of  tho  Zcndavesta. 

"Compare  Moees  of  Choreue,  1.  ii.  o.  74.  with  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxiii.  6. 
Hereafter  I  shall  make  use  of  these  passages. 
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of  the  Greeks)  was  easily  broken:33  the  flames  of  persecution 
soon  reached  the  more  stubborn  Jews  and  Christians ; 34  nor  did 
they  spare  the  heretics  of  their  own  nation  and  religion.  The 
majesty  of  Ormusd,  who  was  jealous  of  a  rival,  was  seconded  by 
the  despotism  of  Artaxerxes,  who  could  not  suffer  a  rebel ;  and 
the  schismatics  within  his  vast  empire  were  soon  reduced  to 
the  inconsiderable  number  of  eighty  thousand.36  This  spirit  of 
persecution  reflects  dishonour  on  the  religion  of  Zoroaster ;  but, 
as  it  was  not  productive  of  any  civil  commotion,  it  served  to 
strengthen  the  new  monarchy  by  uniting  all  the  various  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Persia  in  the  bands  of  religious  zeal. 

BstabUih-  H.  Artaxerxes,  by  his  valour  and  conduct,  had  wrested  the 
mentofihe  sceptre  of  the  East  from  the  ancient  royal  family  of  Parthia. 
fn  tterity  There  still  remained  the  more  difficult  task  of  establishing, 
provinces  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  Persia,  a  uniform  and  vigorous 
administration.  The  weak  indulgence  of  the  Arsacides  had 
resigned  to  their  sons  and  brothers  the  principal  provinces  and 
the  greatest  offices  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  nature  of  hereditary 
possessions.  The  vitaxce,  or  eighteen  most  powerful  satraps, 
were  permitted  to  assume  the  regal  title,  and  the  vain  pride  of 
the  monarch  was  delighted  with  a  nominal  dominion  over  so 
many  vassal  kings.  Even  tribes  of  barbarians  in  their  mountains, 
and  the  Greek  cities  of  Upper  Asia,38  within  their  walls,  scarcely 
acknowledged,  or  seldom  obeyed,  any  superior ;  and  the  Parthian 
empire  exhibited,  under  other  names,  a  lively  image  of  the  feudal 
system37  which  has  since  prevailed  in  Europe.  But  the  active 
victor,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  disciplined  army,  visited 
in  person  every  province  of  Persia.  The  defeat  of  the  boldest 
rebels  and  the  reduction  of  the  strongest  fortifications38  diffused 

83  Rabbi  Abraham,  in  the  Tarikh  Schickard,  p.  108, 109. 

“Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  viii.  o.  8.  Sozomen,  1.  i.  o.  1  [Isa.  9 ;  this 
passage  refers  to  the  persecution  of  Sapor  II.].  Manes,  who  suffered  an  igno¬ 
minious  death,  may  be  deemed  a  Magian,  as  well  as  a  Christian,  heretic. 

85  Hyde  de  Religions  Persar.  c.  21. 

36  These  colonies  were  extremely  numerous.  SeleucuB  Nicator  founded  thirty- 
nine  cities,  all  named  from  himself,  or  some  of  his  relations  (see  Appian.  in  Syriao. 
p.  124  [57]).  The  sera  of  Seleucus  (still  in  use  among  the  eastern  Christians) 
appears  as  late  as  the  year  508,  of  Christ  196,  on  the  medals  of  the  Greek  oities 
within  the  Parthian  empire.  See  Moyle's  works,  vol.  i.  p.  278,  Ac.,  and  M.  Freret, 
M6m.  de  l’Acad&nie,  tom.  xix. 

37  The  modem  Persians  distinguish  that  period  aB  the  dynasty  of  the  kings  of 
the  nations.  See  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  25. 

^Eutychius  (tom.  i.  p.  867,  871, 875)  relates  the  siege  of  the  Island  of  Mesene 
in  the  Tigris,  with  some  oircumstanoes  not  unlike  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Soylla. 
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the  terror  of  his  arms  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  peaceful 
reception  of  his  authority.  An  obstinate  resistance  was  fatal  to 
the  chiefs;  but  their  followers  were  treated  with  lenity.19  A 
cheerful  submission  was  rewarded  with  honours  and  riches ;  but 
the  prudent  Artaxerxes,  suffering  no  person  except  himself  to 
assume  the  title  of  king,  abolished  every  intermediate  power 
between  the  throne  and  the  people.  His  kingdom,  nearly  equal  Hxteot  *nd 
in  extent  to  modern  Persia,  was,  on  every  side,  bounded  by  the ot pwto" 
sea  or  by  great  rivers, — by  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Araxes, 
the  Oxus,  and  the  Indus;  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Persia.40  That  country  was  computed  to  contain,  in  the  last 
century,  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  cities,  sixty  thousand  villages, 
and  about  forty  millions  of  bouIs.41  If  we  compare  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  house  of  Sassan  with  that  of  the  house  of  Sesi, 
the  political  influence  of  the  Magian  with  that  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  religion,  we  shall  probably  infer  that  the  kingdom  of  Arta¬ 
xerxes  contained  at  least  as  great  a  number  of  cities,  villages, 
and  inhabitants.  But  it  must  likewise  be  confessed  that  in 


every  age  the  want  of  harbours  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  scar¬ 
city  of  fresh  water  in  the  inland  provinces,  have  been  very  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  Persians; 
who,  in  the  calculation  of  their  numbers,  seem  to  have  indulged 
one  of  the  meanest,  though  most  common,  artifices  of  national 
vanity. 

As  soon  as  the  ambitious  mind  of  Artaxerxes  had  triumphed 
over  the  resistance  of  his  vassals,  he  began  to  threaten  the 
neighbouring  states,  who,  during  the  long  slumber  of  his  pre- 

*  Agathias,  ii.  p.  64  [26].  The  princes  of  Segest&n  defended  their  indepen¬ 
dence  daring  many  years.  As  romances  generally  transport  to  an  ancient  period 
the  events  of  their  own  time,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  fabulous  exploits  of 
Ruslan  Prince  of  Segestan  may  have  been  grafted  on  this  real  history. 

We  can  scarce  It  attribute  to  the  Persian  monarchy  the  sea  coast  of  Ged- 
roeia  or  Macrae,  which  extends  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Cape  Jask  (the  pro¬ 
montory  CapeLla)  to  Cape  Goadel.  In  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  probably  many 
ages  afterwards,  it  was  thinly  inhabited  by  a  savage  people  of  Ichthyopnagi,  or 
Fishermen,  who  knew  no  arts,  who  acknowledged  no  master,  and  who  wore  divided 
by  inhospitable  desert#  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  (See  Arrian  de  Rob.  Indicis 
In  the  twelfth  oentury,  the  little  town  of  Taic  (supposed  by  M.  d’Anville  to 
be  tne  Teea  of  Ptolemy)  was  peopled  aud  enriched  by  the  resort  of  the  Arabian 
merchants.  (See  Geocraphla  Nubians,  p.  58,  and  d’Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne, 
tom.  ii.  p.  283.)  In  the  last  age  the  whole  country  was  divided  between  throe 
princes,  one  Mahometan  and  two  Idolaters,  who  maintained  their  independence 
against  the  soooeeeors  of  Shaw  Abbas.  (Voyages  de  Tavernier,  part  i.  1.  v.  p.  635.) 

**  Chardin,  tom.  iii.  c.  1,2,  3.  [The  number  seems  too  high.  At  the  present 
lime  the  population  of  Iran  and  Turan  (including  Afghanistan,  Beluohistan,  Ac.)  is 
to  be  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  millions.] 
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decessors,  had  insolted  Persia  with  impunity.  He  obtained  some 
easy  victories  over  the  wild  Scythians  and  the  effeminate 
Indians ;  bat  the  Romans  were  an  enemy  who,  by  their  past 
injuries  and  present  power,  deserved  the  utmost  efforts  of 
his  arms.  A  forty  years’  tranquillity,  the  fruit  of  valour  and 
moderation,  had  succeeded  the  victories  of  Trajan.  During  the 
period  that  elapsed  from  the  accession  of  Marcus  to  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  the  Roman  and  the  Parthian  empires  were  twice 
engaged  in  war ;  and,  although  the  whole  strength  of  the  Arsa- 
cides  contended  with  a  part  only  of  the  forces  of  Borne,  the 
event  was  most  commonly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Macrinus, 
indeed,  prompted  by  his  precarious  situation  and  pusillanimous 
temper,  purchased  a  peace  at  the  expense  of  near  two  millions 
of  our  money;42  but  the  generals  of  Marcus,  the  emperor 
Severus,  and  his  son,  erected  many  trophies  in  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria.  Among  their  exploits,  the  im¬ 
perfect  relation  of  which  would  have  unseasonably  interrupted 
the  more  important  series  of  domestic  revolutions,  we  shall  only 
mention  the  repeated  calamities  of  the  two  great  cities  of 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon. 

Seleucia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  forty-five 
miles  to  the  north  of  ancient  Babylon,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  conquests  in  Upper  Asia.43  Many  ages  after  the 
fall  of  their  empire,  Seleucia  retained  the  genuine  characters  of 
a  Grecian  colony — arts,  military  virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom. 
The  independent  republic  was  governed  by  a  senate  of  three 
hundred  nobles;  the  people  consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand 
citizens ;  the  walls  were  strong,  and,  as  long  as  concord  prevailed 
among  the  several  orders  of  the  state,  they  viewed  with  con¬ 
tempt  the  power  of  the  Parthian :  but  the  madness  of  faction 
was  sometimes  provoked  to  implore  the  dangerous  aid  of  the 
common  enemy,  who  was  posted  almost  at  the  gates  of  the 
colony.44  The  Parthian  monarchs,  like  the  Mogul  sovereigns 
of  HindoBtan,  delighted  in  the  pastoral  life  of  their  Scythian 
ancestors;  and  the  Imperial  camp  was  frequently  pitched  in 

49  Dion,  1.  xxviii.  p.  1886  [27.  Two  hundred  million  sesterces.  Yet  the  coins 
of  218  a.d.  boast  of  a  Victoria  Part  hie*.] 

41  For  the  preoise  situation  of  Babylon,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Modain,  and 
Bagdad,  cities  often  confounded  with  each  other,  see  an  excellent  Geographical 
Tract  of  M.  d'Anville  in  M6m.  de  l’Aoad&nie,  tom.  xxx. 

44  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  42.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  26. 
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the  plain  of  Ctesiphon,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the 
distance  of  only  three  miles  from  Seleucia.46  The  innumerable 
attendants  on  luxury  and  despotism  resorted  to  the  court,  and 
the  little  village  of  Ctesiphon  insensibly  swelled  into  a  great 
city.44  Under  the  reign  of  Marcus,  the  Roman  generals 
penetrated  as  far  as  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia.47  They  were 
received  as  friends  by  the  Greek  colony;  they  attacked  as 
enemies  the  seat  of  the  Parthian  kings;  yet  both  cities  ex-A.D.us 
perienced  the  same  treatment.  The  sack  and  conflagration  of 
Seleucia,  with  the  massacre  of  three  hundred  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants,  tarnished  the  glory  of  the  Roman  triumph.44 
Seleucia,  already  exhausted  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  too 
powerful  rival,  sunk  under  the  fatal  blow;  but  Ctesiphon,  in a.d. iw 
about  thirty-three  years,  had  sufficiently  recovered  its  strength 
to  maintain  an  obstinate  siege  against  the  emperor  Severus. 

Hie  city  was,  however,  taken  by  assault;  the  king,  who  de¬ 
fended  it  in  person,  escaped  with  precipitation;  an  hundred 
thousand  captives  and  a  rich  booty  rewarded  the  fatigues  of 
the  Roman  soldiers.4*  Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes, 
Ctesiphon  succeeded  to  Babylon  and  to  Seleucia  as  one  of  the 
great  capitals  of  the  East.10  In  summer,  the  monarch  of  Persia 
enjoyed  at  Ecbatana  the  cool  breezes  of  the  mountains  of  Media ; 
but  the  mildness  of  the  climate  engaged  him  to  prefer  Ctesiphon 
for  his  winter  residence. 

From  these  successful  inroads  the  Romans  derived  no  real  or  conquest 
lasting  benefit ;  nor  did  they  attempt  to  preserve  such  distant  rhoene 
conquests,  separated  from  the  provinces  of  the  empire  by  ahomiuu 


m  Thii  may  be  inferred  from  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  748. 

•That  most  ourious  traveller,  Bernier  (see  Hist  de  Voyage 8,  tom.  x.),  who 
followed  the  camp  of  Aurengsebe  from  Delhi  to  Cashmir,  describes  with  great 
accuracy  the  immense  moving  city.  The  guard  of  cavalry  consisted  of  36,000  men, 
that  of  infantry  of  10,000.  It  was  computed  that  the  camp  contained  160,000 
bones,  mules,  and  elephants ;  60,000  camels,  60,000  oxen,  and  between  300,000 
and  400,000  persons.  Almost  all  Delhi  followed  the  court,  whose  magnificence 
supported  its  industry. 

47  [Thee*  successes  were  achieved  by  Avidius  Cassius.  He  took  Nisibis,  and 
Daoaara  near  Kdeasa.  The  Parthians  were  defeated  at  Europoe  in  Cyrrheetica.] 

••Dion,  1.  Ixxi.  p.  1178  [2].  Hist.  August,  p.  88  [v.  8].  Eutrop.  viii.  10. 
Eoaeb.  in  Chronic,  [ann.  2180].  Quadratus  (quoted  in  the  Augustan  History) 
attempted  to  vindicate  the  Romans  by  alleging  that  the  oitisens  of  Seleucia  had 
fin t  violated  their  faith. 

•  Dion,  L  Ixxv.  p.  1268  [9,.  Herodian,  1.  iii.  p.  120  [9].  Hist.  August,  p.  70 
[x.  16.  Humali  pntpe  (import,  which  fixes  the  capture  to  end  of  197  or  beginning 
oi  198  A.O.] 

"[Ctesiphon  was  restored  by  Sapor  II.] 
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large  tract  of  intermediate  desert.  The  redaction  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Osrhoene  was  an  acquisition  of  less  splendour  indeed, 
but  of  a  far  more  solid  advantage.  That  little  state  occupied 
the  northern  and  most  fertile  part  of  Mesopotamia,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Edessa,  its  capital,  was  situated 
about  twenty  miles  beyond  the  former  of  those  rivers,  and  the 
inhabitants,  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  were  a  mixed  race 
of  Greeks,  Arabs,  Syrians,  and  Armenians."  The  feeble 
sovereigns  of  Osrhoene,  placed  on  the  dangerous  verge  of  two 
contending  empires,  were  attached  from  inclination  to  the 
Parthian  cause ;  but  the  superior  power  of  Borne  exacted  from 
them  a  reluctant  homage,  which  is  still  attested  by  their 
medals."  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Parthian  war  under  Mar¬ 
cus,  it  was  judged  prudent  to  secure  some  substantial  pledges 
of  their  doubtful  fidelity.  Forts  were  constructed  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  and  a  Roman  garrison  was  fixed  in  the 
strong  town  of  Nisibis.  During  the  troubles  that  followed  the 
death  of  Commodus,  the  princes  of  Osrhoene  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke ;  but  the  stern  policy  of  Severus  confirmed 
their  dependence,"  and  the  perfidy  of  Caracalla  completed  the 
a.d.  216  easy  conquest.  Abgarus,  the  last  king64  of  Edessa,  was  sent 
in  chains  to  Borne,  his  dominions  reduced  into  a  province,  and 
his  capital  dignified  with  the  rank  of  colony ; 66  and  thus  the 
Bomans,  about  ten  years  before  the  fall  of  the  Parthian  mon¬ 
archy,  obtained  a  firm  and  permanent  establishment  beyond  the 
Euphrates." 


51  The  polished  citizens  of  Antioch  called  those  of  Edessa  mixed  barbarians. 
It  was,  however,  some  praise,  that,  of  the  three  dialects  of  the  Syriac,  the  purest 
and  most  elegant  (the  Aramaean)  was  spoke  at  Edessa.  This  remark  M.  Bayer 
(Hist.  Edess.  p.  5)  has  borrowed  from  George  of  Malatia,  a  Syrian  writer. 
w  [Compare  Eckhel,  iii.  514.] 

63  Dion,  L  lxxv.  p.  1248, 1249,  1250  [1,  2,  8].  M.  Bayer  has  neglected  to  nse 
this  most  important  passage. 

54  [Basileus  was  the  title.  For  Caracalla's  campaign,  see  Drexler,  Caraoallas 
Zug  nach  dem  Orient  und  der  letzte  Partherkrieg  (214-217),  1880.] 

06  [Caracalla  promoted  CarrhaB  to  be  a  Roman  colony.  Eckhel,  iii.  506.  He 
seems  to  have  formed  the  design  of  annexing  Armenia  as  a  province.] 

M  This  kingdom,  from  Osrhoes,  who  gave  a  new  name  to  the  country,  to  the 
last  Abgarus,  had  lasted  858  years.  See  the  learned  work  of  M.  Bayer,  Historia 
Osrhoena  et  Edessena.  [See  A.  von  Gutschmid,  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Ge- 
schichte  des  Konigreiohs  Osroene,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Peters* 
burg,  85,  1  (1887).  This  Abgaros  (Phraates),  eleventh  of  his  name,  was  probably 
grandson  of  Abgaros  IX.  who  submitted  to  Septimius  Severus  and  visited  him  in 
Rome  (Dion,  79,  16),  and  became  a  Christian  (Syncellus,  i.  617,  13,  ed.  Bonn). 
Abgaros  XI.  seems  to  have  been  again  installed  as  king  in  Osroene  by  Gordian  III., 
242-  244  a.d.  Perhaps  the  inscription  0. 1.  L.  vi.  1797  refers  to  him.] 
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Prudenoe  as  well  as  glory  might  have  justified  a  war  on  the  Art u«nei 
side  of  Artaxerxes,  had  his  views  been  confined  to  the  defence  pro“noS? 
or  the  acquisition  of  a  useful  frontier.  But  the  ambitious  Per- and  dt' 
sian  openly  avowed  a  far  more  extensive  design  of  conquest ;  MainaTthe 
and  he  thought  himself  able  to  support  his  lofty  pretensions  by 
the  arms  of  reason  as  well  as  by  those  of  power.  Gyrus,  he 
alleged,  had  first  subdued,  and  his  successors  had  for  a  long  time 
possessed,  the  whole  extent  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Propontis  and 
the  ASgean  Sea ;  the  provinces  of  Caria  and  Ionia,  under  their 
empire,  had  been  governed  by  Persian  satraps ;  and  all  Egypt,  to 
the  confineq  of  ^Ethiopia,  had  acknowledged  their  sovereignty." 

Their  rights  had  been  suspended,  but  not  destroyed,  by  a  long 
usurpation ; 68  and,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  Persian  diadem, 
which  birth  and  successful  valour  had  placed  upon  his  head, 
the  first  great  duty  of  his  station  called  upon  him  to  restore 
the  ancient  limits  and  splendour  of  the  monarchy.  The  Great 
King,  therefore  (such  was  the  haughty  style  of  his  embassies  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander),  commanded  the  Romans  instantly  to 
depart  from  all  the  provinces  of  his  ancestors,  and,  yielding  to 
the  Persians  the  empire  of  Asia,  to  content  themselves  with  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  Europe.  This  haughty  mandate  was 
delivered  by  four  hundred  of  the  tallest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  Persians ;  who,  by  their  fine  horses,  splendid  arms,  and  rich 
apparel,  displayed  the  pride  and  greatness  of  their  master." 

Such  an  embassy  was  much  less  an  offer  of  negotiation  than  a 
declaration  of  war.  Both  Alexander  Severus  and  Artaxerxes, 
collecting  the  military  force  of  the  Roman  and  Persian  mon¬ 
archies,  resolved  in  this  important  contest  to  lead  their  armies 
in  person. 

If  we  credit  what  should  seem  the  most  authentic  of  all  pretended 
records,  an  oration,  still  extant,  and  delivered  by  the  emperor  Asunder 
himself  to  the  senate,  we  must  allow  that  the  victory  of  Alex-  ^Taas*' 
ander  Severus  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  those  formerly  obtained 
over  the  Persians  by  the  son  of  Philip.  The  army  of  the  Great 
King  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  horse, 
clothed  in  complete  armour  of  steel ;  of  seven  hundred  elephants, 

97  Xaoophon,  in  the  preface  to  the  Gyroowdia,  gives  a  clear  and  magnificent 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus.  Herodotus  (1.  iii.  c.  7fJ,  Ac.)  enters  into 
a  curious  and  particular  description  of  the  twenty  great  QatrapUs  into  which  the 
Persian  empire  was  divided  by  Darius  Hystaspis. 

*[IHon,  Ixxx.  4,  1.]  •Herodian,  vi.  209,  212  [2  and  4]. 
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with  towers  filled  with  archers  on  their  backs ;  and  of  eighteen 
hundred  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  This  formidable  host, 
the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  eastern  history,  and  has 
scarcely  been  imagined  in  eastern  romance,®  was  discomfited  in 
a  great  battle,  in  which  the  Roman  Alexander  approved  himself 
an  intrepid  soldier  and  a  skilful  general.  The  Great  King  fled 
before  his  valour :  an  immense  booty  and  the  conquest  of  Meso¬ 
potamia  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  this  signal  victory.  6uch 
are  the  circumstances  of  this  ostentatious  and  improbable  rela¬ 
tion,  dictated,  as  it  too  plainly  appears,  by  the  vanity  of  the 
monarch,  adorned  by  the  unblushing  servility  of  his  flatterers, 
and  received  without  contradiction  by  a  distant  and  obsequious 
senate.81  Far  from  being  inclined  to  believe  that  the  arms  of 
Alexander  obtained  any  memorable  advantage  over  the  Persians, 
we  are  induced  to  suspect  that  all  this  blaze  of  imaginary  glory 
was  designed  to  conceal  some  real  disgrace. 

Mon  prob-  Our  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  a  oontem- 
eoontof  porary  historian,  who  mentions  the  virtues  of  Alexander  with 
war  respect  and  tfig  faults  with  candour.  He  describes  the  judici¬ 
ous  plan  which  had  been  formed  for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Three  Roman  armies  were  destined  to  invade  Persia  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  different  roads.  But  the  operations  of  the 
campaign,  though  wisely  concerted,  were  not  executed  either 
with  ability  or  success.  The  first  of  these  armies,  as  soon  as 
it  had  entered  the  marshy  plains  of  Babylon,  towards  the 
artificial  conflux  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,89  was  encom- 

90  There  were  two  hundred  scythed  chariots  at  the  battle  oi  Arbela,  in  the 
host  of  Darius.  In  the  vast  army  of  Tigran  es,  whioh  was  vanquished  by  Luoul- 
lus,  seventeen  thousand  horse  only  were  completely  armed.  Antiochus  brought 
fifty-four  elephants  into  the  field  against  the  Romans :  by  his  frequent  warB  and 
negotiations  with  the  princes  of  India,  he  had  once  collected  an  hundred  and  fifty 
of  those  great  animals;  but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  Hindostan  ever  formed  a  line  of  battle  of  seven  hundred  elephants. 
Instead  of  three  or  four  thousand  elephants,  which  the  Great  Mogul  was  supposed 
to  possess,  Tavernier  (Voyages,  part  il.  1.  i.  p.  198)  discovered,  by  a  more  accurate 
inquiry,  that  he  had  only  five  hundred  for  his  baggage,  fluid  eighty  or  ninety  for 
the  service  of  war.  The  Greeks  have  varied  with  regard  to  the  number  which 
Porus  brought  into  the  field;  but  Quintus  Curtins  (viii.  18),  in  this  instsmce 
judioious  and  moderate,  is  contented  with  eighty-five  elephants,  distinguished  by 
their  size  and  strength.  In  Siam,  where  these  animals  are  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  esteemed,  eighteen  elephants  are  allowed  as  a  sufficient  proportion 
for  eaoh  of  the  nine  brigades  into  whioh  a  just  army  is  divided.  The  whole 
number,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  elephants  of  war,  may  sometimes  be  doubled. 
Hist,  des  Voyages,  tom.  ix.  p.  260.  [See  below,  vol.  vi.  chap,  lviii.  note  11.] 

91  Hist.  August,  p.  138  [xviii.  55.  Op.  App.  1,  under  Historia  Augusta]. 

99  M.  de  Tillemont  has  already  observed  tnat  Herodian’s  geography  is  some¬ 
what  confused. 
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passed  by  the  superior  numbers,  and  destroyed  by  the  arrows, 
of  the  enemy.  The  alliance  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,** 
and  the  long  tract  of  mountainous  country,  in  which  the 
Persian  cavalry  was  of  little  service,  opened  a  secure  entrance 
into  the  heart  of  Media  to  the  second  of  the  Roman  armies. 
These  brave  troops  laid  waste  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  by 
several  successful  actions  against  Artaxerxes  gave  a  faint 
colour  to  the  emperor’s  vanity.  But  the  retreat  of  this  victori¬ 
ous  army  was  imprudent,  or  at  least  unfortunate.  In  repass- 
ing  the  mountains,  great  numbers  of  soldiers  perished  by  the 
badness  of  the  roads  and  the  severity  of  the  winter  season.  It 
had  been  resolved  that,  whilst  these  two  great  detachments 
penetrated  into  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  Persian  dominions, 
the  main  body,  under  the  command  of  Alexander  himself, 
should  support  their  attack  by  invading  the  centre  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  But  the  unexperienced  youth,  influenced  by  his  mother’s 
counsels,  and  perhaps  by  his  own  fears,  deserted  the  bravest 
troops  and  the  fairest  prospect  of  victory ;  and,  after  consuming 
in  Mesopotamia  an  inactive  and  inglorious  summer,  he  led 
back  to  Antioch  an  army  diminished  by  sickness,  and  provoked 
by  disappointment.  The  behaviour  of  Artaxerxes  had  been 
very  different.  Flying  with  rapidity  from  the  hills  of  Media  to 
the  marshes  of  the  Euphrates,  he  had  everywhere  opposed  the 
invaders  in  person ;  and  in  either  fortune  had  united  with  the 
ablest  conduct  the  most  undaunted  resolution.  But  in  several 
obstinate  engagements  against  the  veteran  legions  of  Rome  the 
Persian  monarch  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  troops.  Even  his 
victories  had  weakened  his  power.  The  favourable  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  absence  of  Alexander,  and  of  the  confusions  that 
followed  that  emperor’s  death,  presented  themselves  in  vain  to 
his  ambition.  Instead  of  expelling  the  Romans,  as  he  pre¬ 
tended,  from  the  continent  of  Asia,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  wrest  from  their  hands  the  little  province  of  Mesopotamia.*4 

•Moms  of  Ohorene  (Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii.  o.  71)  illustrates  this  invasion  of 
Media,  by  asserting  that  Chosroes,  King  of  Armenia,  defeated  Artaxerxes,  Mid 

Sunned  him  to  the  confines  of  India.  The  exploits  of  Chosroes  have  been  znagni- 
ed,  and  he  acted  as  a  dependent  al It  to  the  Romans.  [Bat  Chosroes  really  in* 
dieted  a  serious  defeat  on  Ardeshtr  in  928,  drove  him  task  from  Armenia,  and 
invaded  his  realm,  pressing  as  far  as  Oteslphon,  if  not  to  the  borders  of  Arabia. 
The  Romans  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene.] 

u  For  the  aoooant  of  tins  war,  see  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  209,  919  [5].  The  old 
abbreriators  and  modern  oompilen  have  blindly  followed  the  Augustan  History. 
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Character  The  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  which  from  the  last  defeat  of  the 
tasofSSa-  Parthians  lasted  only  fourteen  years,  forms  a  memorable  era 
a.d.340  m  the  history  of  the  East,  and  even  in  that  of  Borne.  His 
character  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  those  bold  and  com¬ 
manding  features  that  generally  distinguish  the  princes  who 
conquer,  from  those  who  inherit,  an  empire.  Till  the  last 
period  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  his  code  of  laws  was  respected 
as  the  ground-work  of  their  civil  and  religious  policy.®  Several 
of  his  sayings  are  preserved.  One  of  them  in  particular  dis¬ 
covers  a  deep  insight  into  the  constitution  of  government. 
“The  authority  of  the  prince,”  said  Artaxerxes,  “must  be 
defended  by  a  military  force;  that  force  can  only  be  main¬ 
tained  by  taxes ;  all  taxes  must,  at  last,  fall  upon  agriculture ; 
and  agriculture  can  never  flourish  except  under  the  protection 
of  justice  and  moderation.”®  Artaxerxes  bequeathed  his  new 
empire,  and  his  ambitious  designs  against  the  Romans,  to 
Sapor,  a  son  not  unworthy  of  his  great  father ;  but  those  de¬ 
signs  were  too  extensive  for  the  power  of  Persia,  and  served 
only  to  involve  both  nations  in  a  long  series  of  destructive  wars 
and  reciprocal  calamities. 

Military  The  Persians,  long  since  civilized  and  corrupted,  were  very 
of  the  far  from  possessing  the  martial  independence,  and  the  intrepid 

er  *  hardiness,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  have  rendered  the 
northern  barbarians  masters  of  the  world.  The  science  of  war, 
that  constituted  the  more  rational  force  of  Greece  and  Borne, 
as  it  now  does  of  Europe,  never  made  any  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  East.  Those  disciplined  evolutions  which  harmon¬ 
ize  and  animate  a  confused  multitude  were  unknown  to  the 


Persians.  They  were  equally  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  con¬ 
structing,  besieging,  or  defending,  regular  fortifications.  They 
trusted  more  to  their  numbers  than  to  their  courage ;  more  to 
their  courage  than  to  their  discipline.  The  infantry  waB  a  half- 

contempt- 

ible  [Though  no  very  glorious  exploit  was  wrought  in  this  campaign  of  Alexander,  it 

is  clear  that  the  Persians  were  completely  oheoked  in  their  advance  westward, 
and  that  the  Romans  gained  some  victories.  Cp.  Aurelius  Victor,  Caesar.  24,  2, 
and  Eutropius,  viii.  23.  Not  an  inch  of  ground  was  loBt  to  the  empire.]^ 

66  Eutyohius,  tom.  ii.  p.  180,  vers.  Pooook.  The  great  Ohosroes  Noushirw&n 
sent  the  code  of  Artaxerxes  to  all  his  satraps,  as  the  invariable  rule  of  their  con¬ 
duct. 

08  D’Herbelot,  Bibliothdque  Orientals,  au  mot  Ardshir.  We  may  observe 
that,  after  an  ancient  period  of  fables,  and  a  long  interval  of  darkness,  the  modem 
histories  of  Persia  begin  to  assume  an  air  of  truth  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassan- 
idee. 
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armed,  spiritless  crowd  of  peasants,  levied  in  haste  by  the 
allurements  of  plunder,  and  as  easily  dispersed  by  a  victory  as 
by  a  defeat.  The  monarch  and  his  nobles  transported  into  the 
camp  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  seraglio.  Their  military 
operations  were  impeded  by  a  useless  train  of  women,  eunuchs, 
horses,  and  camels ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  successful  campaign 
the  Persian  host  was  often  separated  or  destroyed  by  an  un¬ 
expected  famine.47 

But  the  nobles  of  Persia,  in  the  bosom  of  luxury  and  des-  Their 
potism,  preserved  a  strong  sense  of  personal  gallantry  and  excellent 
national  honour.  From  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were 
taught  to  speak  truth,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  ride ;  and 
it  was  universally  confessed  that  in  the  two  last  of  these  arts 
they  had  made  a  more  than  common  proficiency.68  The  most 
distinguished  youth  were  educated  under  the  monarch’s  eye, 
practised  their  exercises  in  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  were 
severely  trained  up  to  the  habits  of  temperance  and  obedience 
in  their  long  and  laborious  parties  of  hunting.  In  every 
province  the  satrap  maintained  a  like  school  of  military  virtue. 

The  Persian  nobles  (so  natural  is  the  idea  of  feudal  tenures) 
received  from  the  king’s  bounty  lands  and  houses  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  service  in  war.  They  were  ready  on  the  first 
summons  to  mount  on  horseback,  with  a  martial  and  splendid 
train  of  followers,  and  to  join  the  numerous  bodies  of  guards, 
who  were  carefully  selected  from  among  the  most  robust  slaves 
and  the  bravest  adventurers  of  Asia.  These  armies,  both  of 
light  and  of  heavy  cavalry,  equally  formidable  by  the  impetu¬ 
osity  of  their  charge  and  the  rapidity  of  their  motions,  threatened, 
as  an  impending  cloud,  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  declining 
empire  of  Rome.66 

*7  Herodian,  L  vi.  p.  214  [6].  Ammianu,  ilarcoUinui,  l.  xxiii.  o.  8.  Some 
difference*  may  bo  observed  between  the  two  historian*,  the  natural  effects  of  the 
ehangeeproduced  by  a  century  and  a  half. 

"The  Persians  are  still  the  most  skilful  horsemen,  and  their  horses  the  finest, 
in  the  R&st. 

•From  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Herodian,  Ammianus,  Chardin,  Ac.,  I  have 
extracted  such  probabls  accounts  of  the  Persian  nobility,  as  seem  either  common 
to  every  age,  or  particular  to  that  of  the  Saesanidet. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

The  State  of  Germany  till  the  Invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  in 
the  Time  of  the  Emperor  Decius 

THE  government  and  religion  of  Persia  have  deserved  some 
notice  from  their  connexion  with  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire.  We  shall  occasionally  mention 
the  Scythian  or  Sarmatian  tribes,  which,  with  their  arms  and 
horses,  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  wives  and  families,  wandered 
over  the  immense  plains  which  spread  themselves  from  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea  to  the  Vistula,  from  the  confines  of  Persia  to  those  of 
Germany.  But  the  warlike  Germans,  who  first  resisted,  then 
invaded,  and  at  length  overturned,  the  Western  monarchy  of 
Rome,  will  occupy  a  much  more  important  place  in  this  history, 
and  possess  a  stronger,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a 
more  domestic,  claim  to  our  attention  and  regard.  The  most 
civilized  nations  of  modern  Europe  issued  from  the  woods  of 
Germany,  and  in  the  rude  institutions  of  those  barbarians  we 
\  may  Btill  distinguish  the  original  principles  of  our  present  laws 
and  manners.  In  their  primitive  state  of  simplicity  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Germans  were  surveyed  by  the  discerning  eye, 
and  delineated  by  the  masterly  pencil,  of  TacituB,  the  first  of 
historians  who  applied  the  science  of  philosophy  to  the  study  of 
facts.  The  expressive  conciseness  of  his  descriptions  has 
deserved  to  exercise  the  diligence  of  innumerable  antiquarians, 
and  to  excite  the  genius  and  penetration  of  the  philosophic 
historians  of  our  own  times.  The  subject,  however  various  and 
important,  has  already  been  so  frequently,  so  ably,  and  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  discussed,  that  it  is  now  grown  familiar  to  the  reader, 
and  difficult  to  the  writer.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  observing,  and  indeed  with  repeating,  some  of  the  most 
important  circumstances  of  climate,  of  manners,  and  of  institu- 
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tiona,  which  rendered  the  wild  barbarians  of  Germany  each 
formidable  enemies  to  the  Roman  power. 

Ancient  Germany,1  excluding  from  its  independent  limits  the  Extant  o t 
province  westward  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  submitted  to  the 
Roman  yoke,  extended  itself  over  a  third  part  of  Europe.1 * 
Almost  the  whole  of  modern  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway, 
8weden,  Finland,  Livonia,  Prussia,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Poland,  were  peopled  by  the  various  tribes  of  one  great  nation, 
whose  complexion,  manners,  and  language  denoted  a  common 
origin,  and  preserved  a  striking  resemblance.  On  the  west, 
ancient  Germany  was  divided  by  the  Rhine  from  the  Gallic, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Danube  from  the  Illyrian,  provinces  of 
the  empire.  A  ridge  of  hills,  rising  from  the  Danube,  and  called 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  covered  Germany  on  the  side  of 
Dacia  or  Hungary.  The  eastern  frontier  was  faintly  marked  by 
the  mutual  fears  of  the  Germans  and  the  8armatians,  and  was 
often  confounded  by  the  mixture  of  warring  and  confederating 
tribes  of  the  two  nations.  In  the  remote  darkness  of  the  north 
the  ancients  imperfectly  descried  a  frozen  ocean  that  lay  beyond 
the  Baltic  Sea  and  beyond  the  peninsula,  or  islands,*  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

Some  ingenious  writers4  have  suspected  that  Europe  was cum»w> 
much  colder  formerly  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  most  ancient 

1  [For  the  antiquities  and  history  of  ancient  Germany,  see  Mullenhofl, 
Deutsche  Alterthumskunde,  yoI.  ii.  (1887)  and  to!,  iv.,  Germania,  with  full  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Germania  of  Tacitus  (1900).  See  also  yon  Wietersheim  (ed.  Dahn), 
Geschichte  der  Vftlkerwan derung,  vol.  i.  SO  *qq.  (1880) ;  Dahn,  Urgesonichte  der 
germaniachen  und  romaniaohen  VdUcer,  vol.  i.  (1881);  Waits,  Deutsche  Verfaasungs- 
geechichte,  vol.  i.  (3rd  ed.,  1880) ;  Brunner,  Deutsche  Reohtegesohichte,  vol.  L 
(18871 ;  Schrftder,  Lehrbuch  derdeutschen  Rechtegeschichte  (3rd  ed.  1898) ;  Seech, 
Geschichte  des  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt,  vol.  i.  p.  179  §qa. ;  Delbrtick, 
Geeohichte  der  Kriegskunst,  ii.  26  aqq. ;  L.  Schmidt,  Geschiohte  der  deutschen 
Sl&mme  bis  sum  Auagange  der  Vdlkerwanderung,  i.  1  (1904).] 

1  [Though  the  author  exaggerates  the  extent  of  ancient  Germany  towards  the 
east,  he  is  not  so  far  wrong  asnas  sometimes  been  supnosed.  Speaking  roughly, 

German  tribes  oooupied  the  whole  of  Europe  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula, 
the  Northern  Sea  and  the  Danube.  Vandals,  Burgundians,  Turoilingi,  Skirl, 
and  Gotonee  held  the  land  between  the  Oder  and  Vistula.] 

1  The  modern  philosophers  of  Sweden  seem  agreed  that  the  waters  of  the  Raltio 
gradually  sink  in  a  regular  proportion,  whioh  they  have  ventured  to  estimate  at 
half  an  inch  every  year.  Twenty  centuries  ago,  the  flat  country  of  Scandinavia 
must  have  been  oovered  by  the  sea ;  while  the  high  lands  rose  above  the  waters,  as 
so  many  islands  of  various  forms  and  dimensions.  Such  indeed  is  the  notion  given 
us  by  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  of  the  vast  countries  round  the  Baltic.  See  in  the 
BibliothSque  Raieoon+e,  tom.  xl.  and  xlv.,  a  large  abstract  of  Dalin'a  History  of 
Sweden,  oomnosed  in  the  Swedish  language. 

4  In  partmular,  Mr.  Hume,  and  the  Ahbt  du  Bos,  and  M.  Palloutier,  Hist,  des 
Gel  tea,  lorn.  I. 
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descriptions  of  the  climate  of  Germany  tend  exceedingly  to 
confirm  their  theory.  The  general  complaints  of  intense  frost 
and  eternal  winter  are  perhaps  little  to  be  regarded,  since  we 
have  no  method  of  reducing  to  the  accurate  standard  of  the 
thermometer  the  feelings  or  the  expressions  of  an  orator  bom 
in  the  happier  regions  of  Greece  or  Asia.  But  I  shall  select 
two  remarkable  circumstances  of  a  less  equivocal  nature.  1. 
The  great  rivers  which  covered  the  Roman  provinces,  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube,  were  frequently  frozen  over,  and  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  most  enormous  weights.  The  barbarians,  who  often 
chose  that  severe  season  for  their  inroads,  transported,  without 
apprehension  or  danger,  their  numerous  armies,  their  cavalry, 
and  their  heavy  waggons,  over  a  vast  and  solid  bridge  of  ice.6 
Modern  ages  have  not  presented  an  instance  of  a  like  phenomenon. 
2.  The  reindeer,  that  useful  animal,  from  whom  the  savage  of 
the  North  derives  the  best  comforts  of  his  dreary  life,  is  of  a 
constitution  that  supports,  and  even  requires,  the  most  intense 
cold.  He  is  found  on  the  rock  of  Spitzberg,  within  ten  degrees 
of  the  pole ;  he  seems  to  delight  in  the  snows  of  Lapland  and 
Siberia ;  but  at  present  he  cannot  subsist,  much  less  multiply,  in 
any  country  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic.6  In  the  time  of  Cesar, 
the  reindeer,  as  well  as  the  elk  and  the  wild  bull,  was  a  native 
of  the  Hercynian  forest,  which  then  overshadowed  a  great  part 
of  Germany  and  Poland.7  The  modern  improvements  suffi¬ 
ciently  explain  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  the  cold.  These 
immense  woods  have  been  gradually  cleared,  which  intercepted 
from  the  earth  the  rays  of  the  sun.8  The  morasses  have  been 
drained,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  soil  has  been  cultivated,  the 
air  has  become  more  temperate.  Canada,  at  this  day,  is  an 


*  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  v.  p.  840,  edit.  Weasel  [35].  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  321  [7]. 
Jomandes,  o.  55.  On  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  wine,  when  brought  to  table, 
was  frequently  frozen  into  great  lumps,  frusta  vint.  Ovid  Epist.  ex  Ponto,  L,  tv.  7, 
7-10.  Virgil  Qeorgic.  1.  iii.  356.  The  fact  is  confirmed  by  a  soldier  and  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  who  had  experienced  the  intense  cold  of  Thrace.  See  Xenophon,  Anabasis, 
1.  vii.  p.  560,  edit.  Hutchinson  [4],  [Milman  in  his  note  on  this  passage  refers  to 
an  incident  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  In  1685  “Jan  van  Werth,  an  Imperialist 
partisan,  crossed  the  Rhine  from  Heidelberg  on  the  ice  with  5000  men,  and  sur¬ 
prised  Spires  ”.] 

6  Buff  on,  Histoire  Naturelle,  tom.  xii.  p.  79, 116. 

7  Cesar  de  Bell.  Qallio.  vi.  33,  Ao.  The  most  inquisitive  of  the  Germans  were 
ignorant  of  its  utmost  limits,  although  some  of  them  had  travelled  in  it  more  than 
sixty  days’  journey. 

*  Oluverius  (Germania  Antique,  1.  iii.  o.  47)  investigates  the  small  and  scattered 
remains  of  the  Hercynian  Wood. 
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exact  picture  of  ancient  Germany.  Although  situate  in  the 
same  parallel  with  the  finest  provinces  of  France  and  England, 
that  country  experiences  the  most  rigorous  cold.  The  reindeer 
are  very  numerous,  the  ground  is  covered  with  deep  and  lasting 
snow,  and  the  great  river  of  St.  Lawrence  is  regularly  frozen, 
in  a  season  when  the  waters  of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames  are 
usually  free  from  ice.9 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  easy  to  exaggerate,  the  infin-  it«  effects 
enoe  of  the  climate  of  ancient  Germany  over  the  minds  and  bodies  mu»i 
of  the  natives.  Many  writers  have  supposed,  and  most  have 
allowed,  though,  as  it  should  seem,  without  any  adequate  proof, 
that  the  rigorous  cold  of  the  North  was  favourable  to  long  life 
and  generative  vigour,  that  the  women  were  more  fruitful,  and 
the  human  species  more  prolific,  than  in  warmer  or  more 
temperate  climates.10  We  may  assert,  with  greater  confidence, 
that  the  keen  air  of  Germany  formed  the  large  and  masculine 
limbs  of  the  natives,  who  were,  in  general,  of  a  more  lofty 
stature  than  the  people  of  the  South,11  gave  them  a  kind  of 
strength  better  adapted  to  violent  exertions  than  to  patient 
labour,  and  inspired  them  with  constitutional  bravery,  which 
is  the  result  of  nerves  and  spirits.  The  severity  of  a  winter 
campaign,  that  chilled  the  courage  of  the  Roman  troops,  was 
scarcely  felt  by  these  hardy  children  of  the  North,13  who,  in 
their  turn,  were  unable  to  resist  the  summer  heats,  and  dissolved 
away  in  languor  and  sickness  under  the  beams  of  an  Italian 
sun.u 

There  is  not  anywhere  upon  the  globe  a  large  tract  of  country  orixin 
which  we  have  discovered  destitute  of  inhabitants  or  whose  first  o«iudi 
population  can  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  historical  certainty. 

And  yet,  as  the  most  philosophic  minds  can  seldom  refrain  from 
investigating  the  infancy  of  great  nations,  our  curiosity  consumes 

’Charlevoix,  Histoiro  da  Canada. 

19  O  lea  ft  Rudbeck  asserts  that  the  8wedith  women  often  bear  ten  or  twelve 
children,  and  not  uncommonly  twenty  or  thirty;  but  the  authority  of  Rudbeck 
la  much  to  be  impeded. 

11  In  hoe  artua.  In  haooorpora,  qua  miiamur,  exoreaount.  Tacit.  Germania, 
c.  90.  Clover.  1.  i.  o.  14. 

11  Plutarch.  In  Mario.  Tho  Cimbri,  by  way  of  amusement,  often  slid  down 
mountains  of  snow  on  their  broad  shields. 

u  The  Romans  made  war  in  all  climatee,  and  by  their  excellent  discipline  were 
to  a  great  measure  preserved  in  health  and  vigour.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
man  is  the  only  animal  whioh  can  live  and  multiply  In  every  country  from  the 
aqnalnr  to  the  poles.  The  hog  teems  to  approach  the  nearest  to  our  spades  in 
that  privilege. 
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itself  in  toilsome  and  disappointed  efforts.  When  Tacitus  con¬ 
sidered  the  purity  of  the  German  blood,  and  the  forbidding 
aspect  of  the  country,  he  was  disposed  to  pronounce  those  bar¬ 
barians  Indigenes,  or  natives  of  the  soil.  We  may  allow  with 
safety,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  ancient  Germany  was  not 
originally  peopled  by  any  foreign  colonies  already  formed  into  a 
political  society ; 14  but  that  the  name  and  nation  received  their 
existence  from  the  gradual  union  of  some  wandering  savages  of 
the  Hercynian  woods.  To  assert  those  savages  to  have  been 
the  spontaneous  production  of  the  earth  which  they  inhabited 
would  be  a  rash  inference,  condemned  by  religion,  and  un¬ 
warranted  by  reason. 

F&biea  and  Such  rational  doubt  is  but  ill  suited  with  the  genius  of  popu- 

ture?6*  lar  vanity.  Among  the  nations  who  have  adopted  the  Mosaic 
history  of  the  world,  the  ark  of  Noah  has  been  of  the  same  use, 
as  was  formerly  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  siege  of  Troy. 
On  a  narrow  basis  of  acknowledged  truth,  an  immense  but 
rude  superstructure  of  fable  has  been  erected;  and  the  wild 
Irishman,14  as  well  as  the  wild  Tartar,16  could  point  out  the 
individual  son  of  Japhet  from  whose  loins  his  ancestors  were 
lineally  descended.  The  last  century  abounded  with  anti¬ 
quarians  of  profound  learning  and  easy  faith,  who,  by  the  dim 
light  of  legends  and  traditions,  of  conjectures  and  etymologies, 
conducted  the  great-grandchildren  of  Noah  from  the  Tower  of 
Babel  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe.  Of  these  judicious 
critics,  one  of  the  most  entertaining  was  Olaus  Rudbeck,  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  university  of  Upsal.17  Whatever  is  celebrated 


14  Tacit.  German,  o.  3.  The  emigration  of  the  Gauls  followed  the  oourse  of 
the  Danube,  and  discharged  itself  on  Greece  and  Asia.  Tacitus  oould  discover 
only  one  inconsiderable  tribe  that  retained  any  traoes  of  a  Gallic  origin.  [The 
Ootini,  c.  43.  They  were  Celtic,  but  not  (geographically)  Gallic.] 

14  According  to  Dr.  Keating  (History  of  Ireland,  p.  13, 14),  the  giant  Partho- 
lanus,  who  was  the  son  of  Seara,  the  son  of  Esra,  the  son  of  Sru,  the  son  of  Fram- 
ant,  the  son  of  Fathaclan  [Fathaoht],  the  son  of  Magog,  the  son  of  Japhet,  the 
son  of  Noah,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Munster,  the  14th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  Though  he  succeeded 
in  his  great  enterprise,  the  loose  behaviour  of  his  wife  rendered  his  domestic  life 
very  unhappy,  and  provoked  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  killed - her  favour¬ 

ite  greyhound.  This,  as  the  learned  historian  very  properly  observes,  was  the 
first  instance  of  female  falsehood  and  infidelity  ever  known  in  Ireland.  [Keating, 
History  of  Ireland,  ed.  D.  Oomyn  (with  translation),  vol.  i.  pp.  156-159  (1902).] 

16  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars  by  Abulghad  Bahadur  Khan. 

17HU  work,  entitled  Atlantica,  is  uncommonly  soaroe.  Bayle  has  given 
two  most  ourious  extracts  from  it.  R4publique  des  Lettree,  Janvier  et  Furrier, 
1685. 
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either  in  history  or  fable,  this  zealous  patriot  ascribes  to  his 
country.  From  Sweden  (which  formed  so  considerable  a  part 
of  ancient  Germany)  the  Greeks  themselves  derived  their 
alphabetical  characters,  their  astronomy,  and  their  religion. 

Of  that  delightful  region  (for  such  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  a 
native)  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and  even 
the  Elysian  Fields,  were  all  but  faint  and  imperfect  transcripts. 

A  clime  bo  profusely  favoured  by  Nature  could  not  long  remain 
desert  after  the  flood.  The  learned  Budbeck  allows  the  family 
of  Noah  a  few  years  to  multiply  from  eight  to  about  twenty 
thousand  persons.  He  then  disperses  them  into  small  colonies 
to  replenish  the  earth,  and  to  propagate  the  human  species. 

The  German  or  Swedish  detachment  (which  marched,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  under  the  command  of  Askenaz  the  son  of  Gomer, 
the  son  of  Japhet)  distinguished  itself  by  a  more  than  common 
diligence  in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work.  The  northern 
hive  cast  its  swarms  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia ;  and  (to  use  the  author’s  metaphor)  the  blood  circu¬ 
lated  back  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart. 

But  all  this  well-laboured  system  of  German  antiquities  is  The 
annihilated  by  a  single  fact,  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  any  or 

doubt,  and  of  too  decisive  a  nature  to  leave  room  for  any  reply. ,eMe” 
The  Germans,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  were  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  letters;1*  and  the  use  of  letters  is  the  principal 
circumstance  that  distinguishes  a  civilized  people  from  a  herd 
of  savages,  incapable  of  knowledge  or  reflection.  Without  that 
artificial  help  the  human  memory  soon  dissipates  or  corrupts  the 

“  Tacit.  Germ.  il.  19.  Literarum  secret*  viri  peri  ter  ac  (Gamine  ignorant. 

We  may  reft  oontented  with  this  decisive  authority,  without  entering  into  the 
obscure  disputes  oonoeming  the  antiquity  of  the  Runio  characters.  The  learned 
Celsius,  a  Swede,  a  scholar  and  a  philosopher,  was  of  opinion,  that  they  were 
nothing  more  than  the  Roman  letters,  with  the  curves  changed  into  straight  lines 
lor  the  ease  of  engraving.  See  Pelloutier,  Histoire  dos  Celtee,  1.  ii.  c.  11.  Diction  - 
naire  Diplomatique,  tom.  i.  p.  223.  We  may  add,  that  the  oldest  Runic  inscriptions 
are  supposed  to  be  of  the  third  century,  and  the  most  ancient  writer  who  mentions 
the  Runio  characters  is  Venantius  Portunatus  (Carm.  vii.  18),  who  lived  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 

Barbara  fraxineis  ningatur  U  u  w  a  ta  bell  is.  [See  Zacher,  Das  Gothische 
Alphabet  Vulfllaa  und  das  Runenalphabet ;  Isaac  Taylor,  Greeks  and  Goths; 

Stephen's  Runic  Monuments.  Taylor's  theory  that  the  Runic  alphabet  was 
originally  derived  from  the  Greeks  by  the  trade  route,  which  existea  at  a  vary 
early  ege  between  the  Euxlne  and  the  Baltic,  is  gaining  ground.  It  was  certainly 
developed  in  Scandinavia,  not  in  Germany.  The  number  of  Runio  inscriptions 
found  In  Germany  is  very  small.] 
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ideas  intrusted  to  her  charge ;  and  the  nobler  faculties  of  the 
mind,  no  longer  supplied  with  models  or  with  materials,  gradu¬ 
ally  forget  their  powers:  the  judgment  becomes  feeble  and 
lethargic,  the  imagination  languid  or  irregular.  Fully  to  ap¬ 
prehend  this  important  truth,  let  us  attempt,  in  an  improved 
society,  to  calculate  the  immense  distance  between  the  man  of 
learning  and  the  illiterate  peasant.  The  former,  by  reading 
and  reflection,  multiplies  his  own  experience,  and  lives  in  dis¬ 
tant  ages  and  remote  countries ;  whilst  the  latter,  rooted  to  a 
single  spot,  and  confined  to  a  few  years  of  existence,  surpasses 
but  very  little  his  fellow-labourer  the  ox  in  the  exercise  of  his 
mental  faculties.  The  same  and  even  a  greater  difference  will 
be  found  between  nations  than  between  individuals;  and  we 
may  safely  pronounce  that  without  some  species  of  writing  no 
people  has  ever  preserved  the  faithful  annals  of  their  history, 
ever  made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  abstract  sciences,  or 
..  ever  possessed,  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  the  useful 
and  agreeable  arts  of  life. 

of  arts  and  Of  these  arts  the  ancient  Germans  were  wretchedly  desti- 

agricuiture  passed  their  lives  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and 

l  poverty,  which  it  has  pleased  some  declaimers  to  dignify  with 
/  the  appellation  of  virtuous  simplicity.  Modem  Germany  is 
said  to  contain  about  two  thousand  three  hundred  walled 
towns.19  In  a  much  wider  extent  of  country  the  geographer 
Ptolemy  could  discover  no  more  than  ninety  places  which  he 
decorates  with  the  name  of  cities;30  though,  according  to  our 
ideas,  they  would  but  ill  deserve  that  splendid  title.  We  can 
only  suppose  them  to  have  been  rude  fortifications,  constructed 
in  the  centre  of  the  woods,  and  designed  to  secure  the  women, 
children,  and  cattle,  whilst  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  marched 
out  to  repel  a  sudden  invasion.31  But  Tacitus  asserts,  as  a 
well-known  fact,  that  the  Germans,  in  his  time,  had  no  cities  ; 9 
and  that  they  affected  to  despise  the  works  of  Boman  industry 
as  places  of  confinement  rather  than  of  security.33  Their  edifices 

10  Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Am^ricains,  tom.  iii.  p.  228.  The  author 
of  that  very  curious  work  is,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  a  German  by  birth.  pDe 
Pauw.] 

90  The  Alexandrian  Geographer  is  often  criticized  by  the  accurate  Oluveriaa. 

u  See  Oessar,  and  the  learned  Mr.  Whitaker  in  his  History  of  Manchester, 
vol.  i. 

“Tacit.  Germ.  16. 

“  When  the  Germans  commanded  the  Ubii  of  Cologne  to  oast  off  the  Roman 
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were  not  even  contiguous,  or  formed  into  regular  villas ; *  each 
barbarian  fixed  his  independent  dwelling  on  the  spot  to  which 
a  plain,  a  wood,  or  a  stream  of  fresh  water  had  induced  him 
to  give  the  preference.  Neither  stone,  nor  brick,  nor  tiles 
were  employed  in  these  slight  habitations.*  They  were  indeed 
no  more  than  low  huts  of  a  circular  figure,  built  of  rough 
timber,  thatched  with  straw,  and  pierced  at  the  top  to  leave  a 
free  passage  for  the  smoke.  In  the  most  inclement  winter, 
the  hardy  German  was  satisfied  with  a  scanty  garment  made 
of  the  skin  of  some  animal.  The  nations  who  dwelt  towards 
the  North  clothed  themselves  in  furs ;  and  the  women  manu¬ 
factured  for  their  own  use  a  coarse  kind  of  linen.*  The  game 
of  various  sorts  with  which  the  forests  of  Germany  were  plenti¬ 
fully  stocked  supplied  its  inhabitants  with  food  and  exercise.27 
Their  monstrous  herds  of  cattle,  less  remarkable  indeed  for 
their  beauty  than  for  their  utility,*  formed  the  principal  object 
of  their  wealth.  A  small  quantity  of  corn  was  the  only  pro¬ 
duce  exacted  from  the  earth:  the  use  of  orchards  or  artificial 
meadows  was  unknown  to  the  Germans;  nor  can  we  expect 
any  improvements  in  agriculture  from  a  people  whose  property 
every  year  experienced  a  general  change  by  a  new  division  of 
the  arable  lands,  and  who,  in  that  strange  operation,  avoided 
disputes  by  suffering  a  great  part  of  their  territory  to  lie  waste 
and  without  tillage.* 

Gold,  silver,  and  iron  were  extremely  scarce  in  Germany,  and  of  the 
Its  barbarous  inhabitants  wanted  both  skill  and  patience  to  m^teu 
investigate  those  rich  veins  of  silver,  which  have  so  liberally 
rewarded  the  attention  of  the  princes  of  Brunswick  and  Saxony. 
Sweden,  which  now  supplies  Europe  with  iron,  was  equally 
ignorant  of  its  own  riches ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  arms  of 
the  Germans  furnished  a  sufficient  proof  how  little  iron  they 
were  able  to  bestow  on  what  they  must  have  deemed  the 
noblest  use  of  that  metal.  The  various  transactions  of  peace 

joke,  end  with  their  new  freedom  to  resume  their  indent  manner*,  thej  Insisted 
on  the  immediate  demolition  of  the  wills  of  the  colony.  “  Postulamus  a  vobis, 
mnros  oolonie,  munimonta  servitii,  detrahatis :  etiam  (era  animalia,  si  olausa 
teneaa,  rirtutis  oblivisoontur."  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  64. 

*■  The  straggling  Tillages  of  Silesia  are  serera!  miles  in  length.  See  Gluver. 
t.  i.  c.  13. 

*  One  hundred  and  forty  years  after  Tacitus  a  few  more  regular  structures 
wen  erected  near  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  Horodian,  1.  vil.  p.  234. 

*  Tacit.  Germ.  17.  TJ  Tacit.  Germ.  5. 

"Cesar  de  Belt  Gall,  tl  21.  "Tacit.  Germ.  26.  Cesar,  ?i.  22. 
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and  war  had  introduced  some  Roman  coins  (chiefly  silver) 
among  the  borderers  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube ;  but  the  more 
distant  tribes  were  absolutely  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
money,  carried  on  their  confined  traffic  by  the  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities,  and  prized  their  rude  earthen  vessels  as  of  equal 
value  with  the  silver  vases,  the  presents  of  Rome  to  their 
princes  and  ambassadors.30  To  a  mind  capable  of  reflection 
such  leading  facts  convey  more  instruction  than  a  tedious 
detail  of  subordinate  circumstances.  The  value  of  money  has 
been  settled  by  general  consent  to  express  our  wants  and  our 
property,  as  letters  were  invented  to  express  our  ideas;  and 
both  these  institutions,  by  giving  more  active  energy  to  the 
powers  and  passions  of  human  nature,  have  contributed  to 
multiply  the  objects  they  were  designed  to  represent.  The  use 
of  gold  and  silver  is  in  a  great  measure  factitious ;  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  important  and  various  services 
which  agriculture,  and  all  the  arts,  have  received  from  iron, 
when  tempered  and  fashioned  by  the  operation  of  fire  and  the 
dexterous  hand  of  man.  Money,  in  a  word,  is  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  incitement,  iron  the  most  powerful  instrument,  of  human 
industry ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  means  a 
people,  neither  actuated  by  the  one  nor  seconded  by  the  other, 
could  emerge  from  the  grossest  barbarism.31 

If  we  contemplate  a  savage  nation  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
a  supine  indolence  and  a  carelessness  of  futurity  will  be  found 
to  constitute  their  general  character.  In  a  civilized  state  every 
faculty  of  man  is  expanded  and  exercised ;  and  the  great  chain 
of  mutual  dependence  connects  and  embraces  the  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  The  most  numerous  portion  of  it  is  employed 
in  constant  and  useful  labour.  The  select  few,  placed  by  for¬ 
tune  above  that  necessity,  can,  however,  fill  up  their  time  by 
the  pursuits  of  interest  or  glory,  by  the  improvement  of  their 
estate  or  of  their  understanding,  by  the  duties,  the  pleasures, 
and  even  the  follies,  of  social  life.  The  Germans  were  not 
possessed  of  these  varied  resources.  The  care  of  the  house  and 
family,  the  management  of  the  land  and  cattle,  were  delegated 

M  Tacit.  Germ.  6. 

31  It  is  said  that  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  without  the  use  of  either  money 
or  iron,  had  made  a  very  great  progress  in  the  arts.  Those  arts,  and  the  monu¬ 
ments  they  produoed,  have  been  strangely  magnified.  See  Beoherches  sur  les 
Amirioains,  tom.  ii.  p.  153,  Ac. 
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to  the  old  and  the  infirm,  to  women  and  slaves.  The  lazy  war¬ 
rior,  destitute  of  every  art  that  might  employ  his  leisure  hours, 
consumed  his  days  and  nights  in  the  animal  gratifications  of 
sleep  and  food.  And  yet,  by  a  wonderful  diversity  of  nature 
(according  to  the  remark  of  a  writer  who  had  pierced  into  its 
darkest  recesses),  the  same  barbarians  are  by  turns  the  most 
indolent  and  the  most  restless  of  mankind.  They  delight  in 
sloth,  they  detest  tranquillity.13  The  languid  soul,  oppressed 
with  its  own  weight,  anxiously  required  some  new  and  powerful  ^ 
sensation ;  and  war  and  danger  were  the  only  amusements  ade¬ 
quate  to  its  fierce  temper.  The  sound  that  summoned  the 
German  to  arms  was  grateful  to  his  ear.  It  roused  him  from 
his  uncomfortable  lethargy,  gave  him  an  active  pursuit,  and,  by 
strong  exercise  of  the  body,  and  violent  emotions  of  the  mind, 
restored  him  to  a  more  lively  sense  of  his  existence.  In  the 
doll  intervals  of  peace  these  barbarians  were  immoderately 
addicted  to  deep  gaming  and  excessive  drinking ;  both  of  which, 
by  different  means,  the  one  by  inflaming  their  passions,  the 
other  by  extinguishing  their  reason,  alike  relieved  them  from 
the  pain  of  thinking.  They  gloried  in  passing  whole  days  and 
nights  at  table;  and  the  blood  of  friends  and  relations  often 
stained  their  numerous  and  drunken  assemblies.1*  Their  debts 
of  honour  (for  in  that  light  they  have  transmitted  to  us  those 
of  play)  they  discharged  with  the  most  romantic  fidelity.  The 
desperate  gamester,  who  had  staked  his  person  and  liberty  on 
a  last  throw  of  the  dice,  patiently  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
fortune,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  bound,  chastised,  and  sold 
into  remote  slavery,  by  his  weaker  but  more  lucky  antagonist.14 

Strong  beer,  a  liquor  extracted  with  very  little  art  from  Their  tut« 
wheat  or  barley,  and  corrupted,  (as  it  is  strongly  expressed  byuqoon 
Tacitus)  into  a  certain  semblance  of  wine,  was  sufficient  for  the 
gross  purposes  of  German  debauchery.  But  those  who  had 
tasted  the  rich  wines  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  of  Gaul,  Bighed 
for  that  more  delicious  species  of  intoxication.  They  attempted 
not,  however  (as  has  since  been  executed  with  so  much  success), 
to  naturalize  the  vine  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube ; 
nor  did  they  endeavour  to  procure  by  industry  the  materials  of 

■Thcit.  Germ.  1A.  "Tacit.  Q«nn.  39.  28. 

“Tacit.  0«nn.  34.  The  Otnsuu  might  borrow  the  art*  of  pity  bom  the 
Romani,  bat  th«  pasttcn  It  wonderfully  inherent  In  the  human  ipeolee. 
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an  advantageous  commerce.  To  solicit  by  labour  what  might 
be  ravished  by  arms  was  esteemed  unworthy  of  the  German 
spirit.*5  The  intemperate  thirst  of  strong  liquors  often  urged 
the  barbarians  to  invade  the  provinces  on  which  art  or  nature 
had  bestowed  those  much  envied  presents.  The  Tuscan  who 
betrayed  his  country  to  the  Celtic  nations  attracted  them 
into  Italy  by  the  prospect  of  the  rich  fruits  and  delicious  wines, 
the  productions  of  a  happier  climate.*5  And  in  the  same  manner 
the  German  auxiliaries,  invited  into  France  during  the  civil  wars 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  allured  by  the  promise  of  plente¬ 
ous  quarters  in  the  provinces  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy.*7 
Drunkenness,  the  most  illiberal  but  not  the  most  dangerous  of 
our  vices,  was  sometimes  capable,  in  a  less  civilized  state  of 
mankind,  of  occasioning  a  battle,  a  war,  or  a  revolution. 

The  climate  of  ancient  Germany  has  been  mollified,  and  the 
soil  fertilized,  by  the  labour  of  ten  centuries  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  The  same  extent  of  ground,  which  at  present 
maintains,  in  ease  and  plenty,  a  million  of  husbandmen  and 
artificers,  was  unable  to  supply  an  hundred  thousand  lazy  war¬ 
riors  with  the  simple  necessaries  of  life.*8  The  Germans  aban¬ 
doned  their  immense  forests  to  the  exercise  of  hunting,  employed 
in  pasturage  the  most  considerable  part  of  their  lands,  bestowed 
on  the  small  remainder  a  rude  and  careless  cultivation,  and 
then  accused  the  scantiness  and  sterility  of  a  country  that  re¬ 
fused  to  maintain  the  multitude  of  its  inhabitants.  When  the 
return  of  famine  severely  admonished  them  of  the  importance 
of  the  arts,  the  national  distress  was  sometimes  alleviated  by 
the  emigration  of  a  third,  perhaps,  or  a  fourth  part  of  their 
youth.*9  The  possession  and  the  enjoyment  of  property  are  the 
pledges  which  bind  a  civilized  people  to  an  improved  country. 
But  the  Germans,  who  carried  with  them  what  they  most 

*  Tacit.  Germ.  14.  38  Plutaroh.  in  Oamillo.  T.  Liv.  v.  83. 

87  Duboa,  Hist.  de  la  Monarchic  Francois©,  tom.  i.  p.  193. 

®The  Helvetian  nation,  which  issued  from  the  country  called  Switserland, 
contained,  of  eveiy  age  and  sex,  368,000  persons  (Caesar  de  Bell.  Gall.  i.  29h  At 
present,  the  number  of  people  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  (a  small  district  on  the  banks 
of  the  Leman  Lake,  much  more  distinguished  for  politeness  than  for  industry) 
amounts  to  112,591.  See  an  excellent  Traot  of  M.  Muret,  in  the  Mfonoires  de  la 
Sooi6t6  de  Berne.  [The  density  of  population  in  ancient  Germany  is  discussed  by 
H.  Delbruck,  Gesohichte  der  Kriegskunst,  ii.  34  sqq.  (1901).  He  argues  for  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  four  to  five  to  the  square  kilometre.  See  below,  p.  255,  n.  1.] 

m  Paul  Diaeonus,  o.  1,  2,  8.  Maohiavel,  Davila,  and  the  rest  of  Paul's  fol¬ 
lowers,  represent  these  emigrations  too  much  as  regular  and  concerted  measures. 
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valued,  their  arms,  their  cattle,  and  their  women,  cheerfully 
abandoned  the  vast  silence  of  their  woods  for  the  unbounded 
hopes  of  plunder  and  conquest.  The  innumerable  swarms, 
that  issued,  or  seemed  to  issue,  from  the  great  storehouse  of 
nations,  were  multiplied  by  the  fears  of  the  vanquished  and  by 
the  credulity  of  succeeding  ages.  And  from  facts  thus  exagger¬ 
ated,  an  opinion  was  gradually  established,  and  has  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  writers  of  distinguished  reputation,  that,  in  the  age  of 
Cssar  and  Tacitus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  were  far  more 
numerous  than  they  are  in  our  days.40  A  more  serious  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  population  seems  to  have  convinced  modem 
philosophers  of  the  falsehood,  and  indeed  the  impossibility,  of  the 
supposition.  To  the  names  of  Mariana  and  of  Machiavel 41  we 
can  oppose  the  equal  names  of  Robertson  and  Hume.41 

A  warlike  nation  like  the  Germans,  without  either  cities,  0«ramxi 
letters,  arts,  or  money,  found  some  compensation  for  this  savage  fr**dom 
state  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Their  poverty  secured  their 
freedom,  since  our  desires  and  our  possessions  are  the  strongest 
fetters  of  despotism.  «•  Among  the  Suiones  (Bays  Tacitus)  riches 
are  held  in  honour.  They  are  therefore  subject  to  an  absolute 
monarch,  who  instead  of  intrusting  his  people  with  the  free  use 
of  arms,  as  is  practised  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  commits  them 
to  the  safe  custody,  not  of  a  citizen,  or  even  of  a  freedman,  but 
of  a  slave.  The  neighbours  of  the  Suiones,  the  Sitones,  are 
sunk  even  below  servitude;  they  obey  a  woman.”4*  In  the 
mention  of  these  exceptions,  the  great  historian  sufficiently 
acknowledges  the  general  theory  of  government.  We  are  only 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  means  riches  and  despotism  could 
penetrate  into  a  remote  corner  of  the  North,  and  extinguish  the 
generous  flame  that  blazed  with  such  fierceness  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Roman  provinces,  or  how  the  ancestors  of  those  Danes 
and  Norwegians,  so  distinguished  in  later  ages  by  their  uncon¬ 
quered  spirit,  could  thus  tamely  resign  the  great  character  of 
German  liberty.44  Home  tribes,  however,  on  the  coast  of  the 

"  Sir  William  Tempi*  and  Monteequien  have  Indulged,  on  this  (abject,  the 
aeaal  liveliness  of  their  fancy. 

“  Machiavel,  Hist,  dl  Firense,  1.  i.  Mariana,  Hist.  HUpan.  1.  v.  o.  1. 

*  Robertson's  Cha.  V.  Hume's  Politic.  Eas. 

8  Tacit.  Oerm.  44,  46.  Frelnshsmius  (who  dedicated  his  supplement  to  Livy, 
to  Christina  oi  Sweden)  thinks  proper  to  be  very  angry  with  the  Roman  who  ex¬ 
pressed  so  very  llttls  reverence  for  Northern  queens. 

**  May  we  not  suspect  that  superstition  was  the  parent  of  despotism  f  The 

VOL.  I.— 16 
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Baltic,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  kings,  though  without 
relinquishing  the  rights  of  men;4*  but  in  the  far  greater  part 
of  Germany  the  form  of  government  was  a  democracy,  tempered, 
indeed,  and  controlled,  not  so  much  by  general  and  positive  laws 
as  by  the  occasional  ascendant  of  birth  or  valour,  of  eloquence 
or  superstition.46 

Assemblies  Civil  governments,  in  their  first  institutions,  are  voluntary 

people  associations  for  mutual  defence.  To  obtain  the  desired  end  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  each  individual  should  conceive  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  submit  his  private  opinion  lc«d  actions  to  the 
judgment  of  the  greater  number  of  his  associates.  The  German 
tribes  were  contented  with  this  rude  but  liberal  outline  of  politi¬ 
cal  society.  As  soon  as  a  youth,  bom  of  free  parents,  had  attained 
the  age  of  manhood,  he  was  introduced  into  the  general  council 
of  his  countrymen,  solemnly  invested  with  a  shield  and  spear, 
and  adopted  as  an  equal  and  worthy  member  of  the  military 
commonwealth.  The  assembly  of  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  was 
convened  at  stated  seasons,  or  on  sudden  emergencies.  The 
trial  of  public  offences,  the  election  of  magistrates,  and  the  great 
business  of  peace  and  war,  were  determined  by  its  independent 
voice.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  important  questions  were  pre¬ 
viously  considered  and  prepared  in  a  more  select  council  of  the 
principal  chieftains.47  The  magistrates  might  deliberate  and 
persuade,  the  people  only  could  resolve  and  execute;  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  Germans  were  for  the  most  part  hasty  and 
violent.  Barbarians  accustomed  to  place  their  freedom  in 
gratifying  the  present  passion,  and  their  courage  in  overlooking 
all  future  consequences,  turned  away  with  indignant  contempt 
from  the  remonstrances  of  justice  and  policy,  and  it  was  the 
practice  to  signify  by  a  hollow  murmur  their  dislike  of  such 

descendants  of  Odin  (whose  race  was  not  extinct  till  the  year  1060)  are  said  to  have 
reigned  in  Sweden  above  a  thousand  years.  The  temple  of  Upsal  was  the  ancient 
seat  of  religion  and  empire.  In  the  year  1153  I  find  a  singular  law  prohibiting  the 
use  and  possession  of  arms  to  any,  except  the  king’s  guards.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  it  was  coloured  by  the  pretence  of  reviving  an  old  institution  ?  See  Dalin's 
History  of  Sweden  in  the  Biblioth&que  Raisonnle,  tom*  xl.  and  xlv. 

48  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  43.  [The  Gotones,  that  iB,  the  Goths,  who  in  the  time  of 
Taoitus  lived  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Vistula ;  but  in  the  third  century  we 
find  them  on  the  Black  Sea.  See  Appendix  14.] 

“Id.  o.  11, 12,  13,  <fcc. 

47  Grotius  changes  an  expression  of  Tacitus,  pertractarUur  into  preetracUinUtr. 
The  oorreotion  is  equally  just  and  ingenious.  [Germ.  11.  apud  pmncipea  pertrao 
tentur.  No  change  is  necessary ;  pertraetentur  means  “  be  thoroughly  discussed  ”. 
But  the  general  meaning  is  the  same.] 
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timid  councils.  Bat,  whenever  a  more  popular  orator  proposed 
to  vindicate  the  meanest  citizen  from  either  foreign  or  domestic 
injury,  whenever  he  called  upon  his  fellow-countrymen  to  assert 
the  national  honour,  or  to  pursue  some  enterprise  full  of  danger 
and  glory,  a  loud  clashing  of  shields  and  spears  expressed  the 
eager  applause  of  the  assembly.  For  the  Germans  always  met 
in  arms,  and  it  was  constantly  to  be  dreaded  lest  an  irregular 
multitude,  inflamed  with  faction  and  strong  liquors,  should  use 
those  p.r  ji  >  ,jf'  jrce,  as  well  as  to  declare,  their  furious  resolves. 

We  may  iv-M  how  often  the  diets  of  Poland  have  been 
polluted  with  blood,  and  the  more  numerous  party  has  been 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  more  violent  and  seditious.48 

A  general  of  the  tribe  was  elected  on  occasions  of  danger ;  Authority 
and,  if  the  danger  was  pressing  and  extensive,  several  tribes  prisma 
concurred  in  the  choice  of  the  same  general.  The  bravest  war-  SnStM 
rior  was  named  to  lead  his  countrymen  into  the  field,  by  his 
example  rather  than  by  his  commands.  But  this  power,  how¬ 
ever  limited,  was  still  invidious.  It  expired  with  the  war,  and 
in  time  of  peace,  the  German  tribes  acknowledged  not  any 
supreme  chief.4*  Princes  were,  however,  appointed,  in  the 
general  assembly,  to  administer  justice,  or  rather  to  compose 
differences,10  in  their  respective  districts.  In  the  choice  of 
these  magistrates  as  much  regard  was  shown  to  birth  as  to 
merit.11  To  each  was  assigned,  by  the  public,  a  guard,  and  a 
council  of  an  hundred  persons,  and  the  first  of  the  princes  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  honour  which 
sometimes  tempted  the  Romans  to  compliment  him  with  the 
regal  title.14 

The  comparative  view  of  the  powers  of  the  magistrates,  ill  more  ab- 
two  remarkable  instances,  is  alone  sufficient  to  represent  theiheU^ver 
whole  system  of  German  manners.  The  disposal  of  the  landed 
property  within  their  district  was  absolutely  vested  in  their  o7u£n* 
hands,  and  they  distributed  it  every  year  according  to  a  newQormMB 
division .a  At  the  same  time  they  were  not  authorized  to 

*  Even  in  our  indent  parliament,  the  barons  often  carried  a  question  not  to 
much  by  the  number  of  votee  a a  bj  that  of  their  armed  follower!. 

•Cwearde  Beil.  GalL  vi.  38. 

"Minuont  controversial,  ii  a  very  happy  expression  of  Casar’s.  [For  the 
princes,  G.  Braomann's  dissertation.  Die  Principal  der  Gallier  und  Germanen, 

1883,  may  be  specially  mentioned.] 

S1  lieges  ex  nobilita&e,  daces  ex  virtuto  sumunt.  Tacit.  Oerrn.  7. 

•Cluver.  Germ.  Ant.  L  L  o.  88.  MCasar,  rt.  33.  Tacit.  Germ.  26. 
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punish  with  death,  to  imprison,  or  even  to  strike  a  private 
citizen.*4  A  people  thus  jealous  of  their  persons,  and  careless 
of  their  possessions,  must  have  been  totally  destitute  of  industry 
and  the  arts,  but  animated  with  a  high  sense  of  honour  and 
independence. 

The  Germans  respected  only  those  duties  which  they  im¬ 
posed  on  themselves.  The  most  obscure  Boldier  resisted  with 
disdain  the  authority  of  the  magistrates.  «  The  noblest  youths 
blushed  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  faithful  companions  of 
some  renowned  chief,  to  whom  they  devoted  their  arms  and 
service.  A  noble  emulation  prevailed,  among  the  companions 
to  obtain  the  first  place  in  the  esteem  of  their  chief ;  amongst 
the  chiefs,  to  acquire  the  greatest  number  of  valiant  com¬ 
panions.  To  be  ever  surrounded  by  a  band  of  select  youths 
was  the  pride  and  strength  of  the  chiefs,  their  ornament  in 
peace,  their  defence  in  war.  The  glory  of  such  distinguished 
heroes  diffused  itself  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own 
tribe.  Presents  and  embassies  solicited  their  friendship,  and 
the  fame  of  their  arms  often  ensured  victory  to  the  party 
which  they  espoused.  In  the  hour  of  danger  it  was  shameful 
for  the  chief  to  be  surpassed  in  valour  by  his  companions; 
shameful  for  the  companions  not  to  equal  the  valour  of  their 
chief.  To  survive  his  fall  in  battle  was  indelible  infamy.  To 
protect  his  person,  and  to  adorn  his  glory  with  the  trophies  of 
their  own  exploits,  were  the  most  sacred  of  their  duties.  The 
chiefs  combated  for  victory,  the  companions  for  the  chief.  The 
noblest  warriors,  whenever  their  native  country  was  sunk  in 
the  laziness  of  peace,  maintained  their  numerous  bands  in  some 
distant  scene  of  action,  to  exercise  their  restless  spirit,  and  to 
acquire  renown  by  voluntary  dangers.  Gifts  worthy  of  soldiers, 
the  warlike  steed,  the  bloody  and  ever  victorious  lance,  were 
the  rewards  which  the  companions  claimed  from  the  liberality 
of  their  chief.  The  rude  plenty  of  his  hospitable  board  was 
the  only  pay  that  he  could  bestow,  or  they  would  accept. 
War,  rapine,  and  the  free-will  offerings  of  his  friends,  supplied 
the  materials  of  this  munificence.” 66  This  institution,  however 
it  might  accidentally  weaken  the  several  republics,  invigorated 
the  general  character  of  the  Germans,  and  even  ripened 
amongst  them  all  the  virtues  of  which  barbarians  are  suscept- 
M  Tacit.  Germ.  7.  86  Tacit.  Germ.  18, 14. 
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ible — the  faith  and  valour,  the  hospitality  and  the  conrtesy,  so 
conspicuous  long  afterwards  in  the  ages  of  chivalry.  The 
honourable  gifts,  bestowed  by  the  chief  on  his  brave  com¬ 
panions,  have  been  supposed,  by  an  ingenious  writer,  to  contain 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  fiefs,  distributed  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Roman  provinces,  by  the  barbarian  lords  among  their 
vassals,  with  a  similar  duty  of  homage  and  military  service.** 

These  conditions  are,  however,  very  repugnant  to  the  maxims 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  who  delighted  in  mutual  presents, 
but  without  either  imposing  or  accepting  the  weight  of  obliga¬ 
tions.*7 

« In  the  days  of  chivalry,  or  more  properly  of  romance,  all  o«nn*n 
the  men  were  brave,  and  all  the  women  were  chaste ;  ”  and, ohMUty 
notwithstanding  the  latter  of  these  virtues  is  acquired  and  pre¬ 
served  with  much  more  difficulty  than  the  former,  it  is  ascribed, 
almost  without  exception,  to  the  wives  of  the  ancient  Germans. 
Polygamy  was  not  in  use,  except  among  the  princes,  and 
among  them  only  for  the  sake  of  multiplying  their  alliances. 
Divorces  were  prohibited  by  manners  rather  than  by  laws. 
Adulteries  were  punished  as  rare  and  inexpiable  crimes;  nor 
was  seduction  justified  by  example  and  fashion.**  We  may 
easily  discover  that  Tacitus  indulges  an  honest  pleasure  in  the 
contrast  of  barbarian  virtue  with  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the 
Roman  ladies :  yet  there  are  some  striking  circumstances  that 
give  an  air  of  truth,  or  at  least  of  probability,  to  the  conjugal 
faith  and  chastity  of  the  Germans. 

Although  the  progress  of  civilization  has  undoubtedly  con-itaprob- 
tributed  to  assuage  the  fiercer  passions  of  human  nature,  it  *bto 
seems  to  have  been  less  favourable  to  the  virtue  of  chastity, 
whose  most  dangerous  enemy  is  the  softness  of  the  mind.  The 
refinements  of  life  corrupt  while  they  polish  the  intercourse  of 
the  sexes.  The  gross  appetite  of  love  becomes  most  dangerous, 
when  it  is  elevated,  or  rather,  indeed,  disguised,  by  sentimental 
passion.  The  elegance  of  dress,  of  motion,  and  of  manners, 

m  Esprit  das  Lolx,  1.  xn.  o.  8.  The  brilliant  imagination  of  Montesquieu  is 
corrected,  however,  b y  the  dry  oold  reason  of  the  Abb6  de  Mahly.  Observations 
ear  l'Histoire  de  France,  tom.  i.  p.  356. 

a  Gaodent  xnunoribus,  sod  nec  data  imputant,  nec  aooeptis  obligantur.  Tacit. 

Germ.  c.  *21. 

*  The  adulteress  was  whipped  through  the  village.  Neither  wealth  nor 
beauty  could  inspire  compassion,  or  procure  her  a  second  husband.  [Tacit,  Germ.] 

19,  19. 
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gives  a  lustre  to  beauty,  and  inflames  the  senses  through  the 
imagination.  Luxurious  entertainments,  midnight  dances,  and 
licentious  spectacles  present  at  once  temptation  and  opportunity 
to  female  frailty.69  From  such  dangers  the  unpolished  wives 
of  the  barbarians  were  secured  by  poverty,  solitude,  and  the 
painful  cares  of  a  domestic  life.  The  German  huts,  open  on 
every  side  to  the  eye  of  indiscretion  or  jealousy,  were  a  better 
safeguard  of  conjugal  fidelity  than  the  walls,  the  bolts,  and  the 
eunuchs  of  a  Persian  haram.  To  this  reason  another  may  be 
added  of  a  more  honourable  nature.  The  Germans  treated 
their  women  with  esteem  and  confidence,  consulted  them  on 
every  occasion  of  importance,  and  fondly  believed  that  in  their 
breasts  resided  a  sanctity  and  wisdom  more  than  human. 
Some  of  these  interpreters  of  fate,  such  as  Velleda,  in  the 
Batavian  war,  governed,  in  the  name  of  the  deity,  the  fiercest 
nations  of  Germany.60  The  rest  of  the  sex,  without  being 
adored  as  goddesses,  were  respected  as  the  free  and  equal  com¬ 
panions  of  soldiers ;  associated  even  by  the  marriage  ceremony 
to  a  life  of  toil,  of  danger,  and  of  glory.61  In  their  great  in¬ 
vasions,  the  camps  of  the  barbarians  were  filled  with  a  multitude 
of  women,  who  remained  firm  and  undaunted  amidst  the  sound 
of  arms,  the  various  forms  of  destruction,  and  the  honourable 
wounds  of  their  sons  and  husbands.61  Fainting  armies  of 
Germans  have  more  than  once  been  driven  back  upon  the 
enemy  by  the  generous  despair  of  the  women,  who  dreaded 
death  much  less  than  servitude.  If  the  day  was  irrecoverably 
lost,  they  well  knew  how  to  deliver  themselves  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  with  their  own  hands,  from  an  insulting  victor.® 
Heroines  of  such  a  cast  may  claim  our  admiration ;  but  they 
were  most  assuredly  neither  lovely  nor  very  susceptible  of  love. 
Whilst  they  affected  to  emulate  the  stern  virtues  of  man,  they 

*  Ovid  employs  two  hundred  lines  in  the  research  oi  places  the  most  favour¬ 
able  to  love.  Above  all  he  considers  the  theatre  as  the  best  adapted  to  oollect  the 
beauties  of  Rome,  and  to  melt  them  into  tenderness  and  sensuality. 

40  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  61,  66. 

41  The  marriage  present  was  a  yoke  of  oxen,  horses,  and  arms.  See  Germ.  c. 
18.  Tacitus  is  somewhat  too  florid  on  the  subject. 

43  The  change  of  exigere  into  cxugere  is  a  most  excellent  oorreotion  [o.  7. 
Exugere  plagas  would  hardly  be  possible.  Exigers  plagas  is  right,  “  to  examine, 
probe  the  wounds  ”.] 

63  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  7.  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  Before  the  wives  of  the  Teutonee 
destroyed  themselves  and  their  ohildren,  they  had  offered  to  surrender,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  should  be  received  as  the  slaves  of  the  vestal  virgins. 
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most  have  resigned  that  attractive  softness  in  which  principally 
consist  the  charm  and  weakness  of  woman.  Conscions  pride 
taught  the  German  females  to  suppress  every  tender  emotion 
that  stood  in  competition  with  honour,  and  the  first  honour  of 
the  sex  has  ever  been  that  of  chastity.  The  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  these  high-spirited  matrons  may,  at  once,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  cause,  as  an  effect,  and  as  a  proof,  of  the  general 
character  of  the  nation.  Female  courage,  however  it  may  be 
raised  by  fanaticism,  or  confirmed  by  habit,  can  be  only  a  faint 
and  imperfect  imitation  of  the  manly  valour  that  distinguishes 
the  age  or  country  in  which  it  may  be  found. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Germans  (if  the  wild  opinions  Houston 
of  savages  can  deserve  that  name)  was  dictated  by  their  wants, 
their  fears,  and  their  ignorance.®4  They  adored  the  great 
visible  objects  and  agents  of  Nature,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  the 
Fire  and  the  Earth ;  together  with  those  imaginary  deities  who 
were  supposed  to  preside  over  the  most  important  occupations 
of  human  life.  They  were  persuaded  that,  by  some  ridiculous 
Arts  of  divination,  they  could  discover  the  will  of  the  superior 
beings,  and  that  human  sacrifices  were  the  most  precious  and 
acceptable  offering  to  their  altars.  Some  applause  has  been 
hastily  bestowed  on  the  sublime  notion  entertained  by  that 
people  of  the  Deity  whom  they  neither  confined  within  the 
walls  of  a  temple  nor  represented  by  any  human  figure;  but 
when  we  recollect  that  the  Germans  were  unskilled  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  sculpture,  we 
shall  readily  assign  the  true  reason  of  a  scruple,  which  arose 
not  so  much  from  a  superiority  of  reason  as  from  a  want  of 
ingenuity.  The  only  temples  in  Germany  were  dark  and 
ancient  groves,  consecrated  by  the  reverence  of  succeeding 
generations.  Their  secret  gloom,  the  imagined  residence  of  an 
invisible  power,  by  presenting  no  distinct  object  of  fear  or 
worship,  impressed  the  mind  with  a  still  deeper  sense  of  re¬ 
ligious  horror;4®  and  the  priests,  rude  and  illiterate  as  they 
were,  had  been  taught  by  experience  the  use  of  every  artifice 

M  Tacitus  has  employed  a  few  Hues,  and  Olnverins  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  pages,  on  this  obeoure  subject.  The  former  discovers  in  Germany  tho  gods 
of  Greece  and  Home.  The  latter  is  positive  that,  under  the  emblems  of  tho  sun, 
the  moon,  and  tho  fire,  his  pious  ancestors  worshipped  the  Trinity  in  unity. 

•  The  sacred  wood,  described  with  such  sublime  horror  by  Lucan,  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Marseilles ;  but  there  were  many  of  the  same  kind  in  Germany. 
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that  could  preserve  and  fortify  impressions  so  well  suited  to 
their  own  interest. 

itseaeoto  The  same  ignorance  which  renders  barbarians  incapable  of 
conceiving  or  embracing  the  useful  restraints  of  laws  exposes 
them  naked  and  unarmed  to  the  blind  terrors  of  superstition. 
The  German  priests,  improving  this  favourable  temper  of  their 
countrymen,  had  assumed  a  jurisdiction  even  in  temporal  con¬ 
cerns  which  the  magistrate  could  not  venture  to  exercise ;  and 
the  haughty  warrior  patiently  submitted  to  the  lash  of  correc¬ 
tion,  when  it  was  inflicted,  not  by  any  human  power,  but  by 
the  immediate  order  of  the  god  of  war.®5  The  defects  of  civil 
policy  were  sometimes  supplied  by  the  interposition  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority.  The  latter  was  constantly  exerted  to  main¬ 
tain  silence  and  decency  in  the  popular  assemblies ;  and  was 
sometimes  extended  to  a  more  enlarged  concern  for  the 
national  welfare.  A  solemn  procession  was  occasionally  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  present  countries  of  Mecklenburgh  and  Pomer¬ 
ania.  The  unknown  symbol  of  the  Earth,  covered  with  a 
thick  veil,  was  placed  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  cows;  and  in 
this  manner  the  goddess,  whose  common  residence  was  in  the 
isle  of  Rugen,  visited  several  adjacent  tribes  of  her  worshippers. 
During  her  progress,  the  sound  of  war  was  hushed,  quarrels 
were  suspended,  arms  laid  aside,  and  the  restless  Germans  had 
I  an  opportunity  of  tasting  the  blessings  of  peace  and  harmony.57 
i  The  trace  of  God,  so  often  and  so  ineffectually  proclaimed  by 
;  the  clergy  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  an  obvious  imitation  of 
(this  ancient  custom.58 

in  war  But  the  influence  of  religion  was  far  more  powerful  to  in¬ 

flame  than  to  moderate  the  fierce  passions  of  the  Germans. 
Interest  and  fanaticism  often  prompted  its  ministers  to  sanctify 
the  most  daring  and  the  most  unjust  enterprises,  by  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  Heaven,  and  full  assurances  of  success.  The  con¬ 
secrated  standards,  long  revered  in  the  groves  of  superstition, 
were  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle ; 59  and  the  hostile  army 
was  devoted  with  dire  execrations  to  the  gods  of  war  and  of 
thunder.70  In  the  faith  of  soldiers  (and  such  were  the  Germans) 
cowardice  is  the  most  unpardonable  of  sins.  A  brave  man  was 

06  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  7.  97  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  40. 

68  See  Dr.  Robertson’s  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  note  10. 

"Tacit.  Germ.  c.  7.  These  standards  were  only  the  heads  of  wild  beasts. 

70  See  an  instance  of  this  custom,  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  57. 
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the  worthy  favourite  of  their  martial  deities;  the  wretch  who 
had  lost  his  shield  was  alike  banished  from  the  religious  and 
the  civil  assemblies  of  his  countrymen.  Some  tribes  of  the 
north  seem  to  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,71 
others  imagined  a  gross  paradise  of  immortal  drunkenness.71 
Ail  agreed  that  a  life  spent  in  arms,  and  a  glorious  death  in 
battle,  were  the  best  preparations  for  a  happy  futurity,  either 
in  this  or  in  another  world. 

The  immortality  so  vainly  promised  by  the  priests  was,  in  The  buda 
some  degree,  conferred  by  the  bards.  That  singular  order  of 
men  has  most  deservedly  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  have 
attempted  to  investigate  the  antiquities  of  the  Celts,  the  Scandi¬ 
navians,  and  the  Germans.  Their  genius  and  character,  as 
well  as  the  reverence  paid  to  that  important  office,  have  been 
sufficiently  illustrated.  But  we  cannot  so  easily  express,  or 
even  conceive,  the  enthusiasm  of  arms  and  glory  which  they 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  their  audience.  Among  a  polished 
people,  a  taste  for  poetry  is  rather  an  amusement  of  the  fancy 
than  a  passion  of  the  soul.  And  yet,  when  in  calm  retirement 
we  peruse  the  combats  described  by  Homer  or  Tasso,  we  are 
insensibly  seduced  by  the  fiction,  and  feel  a  momentary  glow 
of  martial  ardour.  But  how  faint,  how  cold  is  the  sensation 
which  a  peaceful  mind  can  receive  from  solitary  study !  It 
was  in  the  hour  of  battle,  or  in  the  feast  of  victory,  that  the 
bards  celebrated  the  glory  of  heroes  of  ancient  days,  the 
ancestors  of  those  warlike  chieftains  who  listened  with  trans¬ 
port  to  their  artless  but  animated  strains.  The  view  of  arms 
and  of  danger  heightened  the  effect  of  the  military  song;  and 
the  passions  which  it  tended  to  excite,  the  desire  of  fame  and 
the  contempt  of  death,  were  the  habitual  sentiments  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  mind.” 

71  Cesar,  Diodorus,  and  Lacan  seem  to  ascribe  this  doctrine  to  tbs  Qauis, 
but  M.  Pelioutier  (Histolrs  des  Csltcs,  L  iii.  c.  18)  labours  to  reduce  their  expres¬ 
sion*  to  a  more  orthodox  sense. 

71  Concerning  this  gross  but  alluring  doctrine  of  the  Edda,  see  Fable  xx.  in 
the  curious  version  of  that  book,  published  by  M.  Mallet,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Denmark. 

7a  See  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  3.  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  v.  [29].  Strabo,  1.  iv.  p.  197.  The 
classical  reader  may  remember  the  rank  of  Demodocus  in  the  Phseacian  oourt, 
and  the  ardour  infused  by  Tyrtaus  into  the  fainting  8partans.  Yet  there  is  little 
probability  that  the  Greeks  and  the  Germans  were  the  same  people.  Much 
(earned  trifling  might  be  spared,  if  our  antiquarians  would  condescend  to  reflect 
that  similar  manners  will  naturally  be  produced  by  similar  situations. 
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causes  Such  was  the  situation  and  such  were  the  manners  of  the 

checked  ancient  Germans.  Their  climate,  their  want  of  learning,  of 
grew  of  the  arts,  and  of  laws,  their  notions  of  honour,  of  gallantry,  and  of 
Germans  rejjgjon>  fljejj.  sense  of  freedom,  impatience  of  peace,  and  thirst 
of  enterprise,  all  contributed  to  form  a  people  of  military  heroes. 
And  yet  we  find  that,  during  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  that  elapsed  from  the  defeat  of  Varus  to  the  reign  of 
Decius,  these  formidable  barbarians  made  few  considerable 
attempts,  and  not  any  material  impression,  on  the  luxurious 
.  and  enslaved  provinces  of  the  empire.  Their  progress  was 
I  checked  by  their  want  of  arms  and  discipline,  and  their  fury 
j  was  diverted  by  the  intestine  divisions  of  ancient  Germany. 
w»nt  of  I.  It  has  been  observed,  with  ingenuity,  and  not  without 
<4rma  truth,  that  the  command  of  iron  soon  gives  a  nation  the  com¬ 
mand  of  gold.  But  the  rude  tribes  of  Germany,  alike  destitute 
of  both  those  valuable  metals,  were  reduced  slowly  to  acquire, 
by  their  unassisted  strength,  the  possession  of  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other.  The  face  of  a  German  army  displayed  their 
poverty  of  iron.  Swords  and  the  longer  kind  of  lances  they 
could  seldom  use.  Their  framece  (as  they  called  them  in  their 
own  language)  were  long  spears  headed  with  a  sharp  but 
narrow  iron  point,  and  which,  as  occasion  required,  they  either 
darted  from  a  distance,  or  pushed  in  close  onset.  With  this 
spear  and  with  a  shield  their  cavalry  was  contented.  A  multi¬ 
tude  of  darts,  scattered74  with  incredible  force,  were  an  addi¬ 
tional  resource  of  the  infantry.  Their  military  dress,  when 
they  wore  any,  was  nothing  more  than  a  loose  mantle.  A 
variety  of  colours  was  the  only  ornament  of  their  wooden  or 
their  osier  shields.  Few  of  the  chiefs  were  distinguished  by 
cuirasses,  scarce  any  by  helmets.  Though  the  horses  of  Ger¬ 
many  were  neither  beautiful,  swift,  nor  practised  in  the  skilful 
evolutions  of  the  Roman  manage,  several  of  the  nations  ob¬ 
tained  renown  by  their  cavalry;  but,  in  general,  the  principal 
strength  of  the  Germans  consisted  in  their  infantry,76  which 

74  Missilia  spargunt,  Tacit.  Germ.  o.  6.  Either  that  historian  used  a  vague 
expression,  or  he  meant  that  they  were  thrown  at  random.  [On  the  framta  op. 
Delbriiok,  op.  cit ii.  56-58.  He  regards  it  as  the  same  as  the  old  Greek  hoplite 
spear,  six  to  eight  feet  long.] 

76  It  was  the  principal  distinction  from  the  Sarmatians,  who  generally  fought 
on  horseback.  [On  the  columns  of  the  Germans,  and  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  this  formation,  as  compared  with  the  Homan  phalanx,  see  Delbriiok,  op . 
cit.,  ii.  45  sqq.] 
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was  drawn  ap  in  several  deep  columns,  according  to  the  dis-  and  of  dis¬ 
tinction  of  tribes  and  families.  Impatient  of  fatigue  or  delay,  0ipU“6 
these  half-armed  warriors  rushed  to  battle  with  dissonant 
shoats  and  disordered  ranks;  and  sometimes,  by  the  effort  of 
native  valour,  prevailed  over  the  constrained  and  more  artificial 
bravery  of  the  Roman  mercenaries.  Bnt  as  the  barbarians 
poured  forth  their  whole  souls  on  the  first  onset,  they  knew 
not  how  to  rally  or  to  retire.  A  repulse  was  a  sure  defeat ; 
and  a  defeat  was  most  commonly  total  destruction.  When 
we  recollect  the  complete  armour  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  their 
discipline,  exercises,  evolutions,  fortified  camps,  and  military 
engines,  it  appears  a  just  matter  of  surprise  how  the  naked 
and  unassisted  valour  of  the  barbarians  could  dare  to  encounter 
in  the  field  the  strength  of  the  legions  and  the  various  troops 
of  the  auxiliaries,  which  seconded  their  operations.  The  con¬ 
test  was  too  unequal,  till  the  introduction  of  luxury  had  ener¬ 
vated  the  vigour,  and  a  spirit  of  disobedience  and  sedition  had 
relaxed  the  discipline,  of  the  Roman  armies.  The  introduction 
of  barbarian  auxiliaries  into  those  armies  was  a  measure  at¬ 
tended  with  very  obvious  dangers,  as  it  might  gradually  instruct 
the  Germans  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  policy.  Although  they 
were  admitted  in  small  numbers  and  with  the  strictest  pre¬ 
caution,  the  example  of  Civilis  was  proper  to  convince  the 
Romans  that  the  danger  was  not  imaginary,  and  that  their 
precautions  were  not  always  sufficient.76  During  the  civil 
wars  that  followed  the  death  of  Nero,  that  artful  and  intrepid 
Batavian,  whom  his  enemies  condescended  to  compare  with 
Hannibal  and  Sertorius,77  formed  a  great  design  of  freedom 
and  ambition.  Eight  Batavian  cohorts,  renowned  in  the  wars 
of  Britain  and  Italy,  repaired  to  his  standard.  He  introduced 
an  army  of  Germans  into  Gaul,  prevailed  on  the  powerful  cities 
of  Treves  and  Langres  to  embrace  his  cause,  defeated  the 
legions,  destroyed  their  fortified  camps,  and  employed  against 
the  Romans  the  military  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  in 
their  service.  When  at  length,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  he 
yielded  to  the  power  of  the  empire,  Civilis  secured  himself  and 

71  The  relation  of  this  enterprise  oooupiee  a  great  part  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
books  of  the  History  of  Tacitus,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  its  eloquence  than 
perspicuity.  Sir  Henry  Savillo  has  observed  several  inaccuracies. 

77  Tacit.  Hist.  It.  18.  Like  them,  he  had  loet  an  eye. 
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his  country  by  an  honourable  treaty.  The  Batavians  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  the  islands  of  the  Rhine,78  the  allies,  not  the 
servants,  of  the  Roman  monarchy. 

oivudis-Qj  n.  The  strength  of  ancient  Germany  appears  formidable 
oeraany0  when  we  consider  the  effects  that  might  have  been  produced  by 
its  united  effort.  The  wide  extent  of  country  might  very  pos¬ 
sibly  contain  a  million  of  warriors,  as  all  who  were  of  an  age  to 
bear  arms  were  of  a  temper  to  use  them.  But  this  fierce  multi¬ 
tude,  incapable  of  concerting  or  executing  any  plan  of  national 
greatness,  was  agitated  by  various  and  often  hostile  intentions. 
Germany  was  divided  into  more  than  forty  independent  states ; 
and  even  in  each  state  the  union  of  the  several  tribes  was  ex¬ 
tremely  loose  and  precarious.  The  barbarians  were  easily  pro¬ 
voked  ;  they  knew  not  how  to  forgive  an  injury,  much  less  an 
insult;  their  resentments  were  bloody  and  implacable.  The 
casual  disputes  that  so  frequently  happened  in  their  tumultuous 
parties  of  hunting  or  drinking  were  sufficient  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  whole  nations;  the  private  feud  of  any  considerable 
chieftains  diffused  itself  among  their  followers  and  allies.  To 
chastise  the  insolent,  or  to  plunder  the  defenceless,  were  alike 
causes  of  war.  The  most  formidable  states  of  Germany  affected 
to  encompass  their  territories  with  a  wide  frontier  of  solitude 
and  devastation.  The  awful  distance  preserved  by  their  neigh¬ 
bours  attested  the  terror  of  their  arms,  and  in  some  measure 
defended  them  from  the  danger  of  unexpected  incursions.7® 
Fomented  “  The  Bructeri  (it  is  Tacitus  who  now  speaks)  were  totally 
policy  of  exterminated  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,80  provoked  by  their 
m<s  insolence,  allured  by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  and  perhaps  inspired 
by  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  empire.  Above  sixty  thousand 
barbarians  were  destroyed,  not  by  the  Roman  arms,  but  in  our 
sight,  and  for  our  entertainment.  May  the  nations,  enemies 
of  Rome,  ever  preserve  this  enmity  to  each  other!  We  have 
now  attained  the  utmost  verge  of  prosperity,81  and  have  nothing 

78  It  wu  contained  between  the  two  branches  of  the  old  Rhine,  as  they  sab* 
stated  before  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed  by  art  and  nature.  See  Oluver. 
German.  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  30,  87. 

79  Caesar  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  vi.  28. 

®  They  are  mentioned  however  in  the  ivth  and  vth  centuries  by  Nasarius,  Am- 
mianus,  Claudian,  &c.,  as  a  tribe  of  Franks.  See  Oluver.  Germ.  Antia.  1.  iii.  o.  18. 

01  Urgcntibus  is  the  common  reading,  but  good  sense ;  Lipsius,  and  some  MSS. 
declare  for  Vergentibus.  [An  unnecessary  correction.] 
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left  to  demand  of  fortune  except  the  discord  of  the  barbarians.” 82 
These  sentiments,  less  worthy  of  the  humanity  than  of  the 
patriotism  of  Tacitus,  express  the  invariable  maxims  of  the 
policy  of  his  countrymen.  They  deemed  it  a  much  safer  ex¬ 
pedient  to  divide  than  to  oombat  the  barbarians,  from  whose 
defeat  they  could  derive  neither  honour  nor  advantage.  The 
money  and  negotiations  of  Borne  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
heart  of  Germany,  and  every  art  of  seduction  was  used  with 
dignity  to  conciliate  those  nations  whom  their  proximity  to  the 
Rhine  or  Danube  might  render  the  most  useful  friends  as  well 
as  the  most  troublesome  enemies.  Chiefs  of  renown  and  power 
were  flattered  by  the  most  trifling  presents,  which  they  received 
either  as  marks  of  distinction  or  as  the  instruments  of  luxury. 

In  civil  dissensions,  the  weaker  faction  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
its  interest  by  entering  into  secret  connexions  with  the  governors 
of  the  frontier  provinces.  Every  quarrel  among  the  Germans 
was  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  Borne ;  and  every  plan  of  union 
and  public  good  was  defeated  by  the  stronger  bias  of  private 
jealousy  and  interest.83 

The  general  conspiracy  which  terrified  the  Romans  under  Tr*n«ient 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus  comprehended  almost  all  the  Main* 
nations  of  Germany,  and  even  Sarmatia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aotontnua 
Rhine  to  that  of  the  Danube.84  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  hasty  confederation  was  formed  by  necessity, 
by  reason,  or  by  passion ;  but  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the 
barbarians  were  neither  allured  by  the  indolence  or  provoked 
by  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  monarch.  This  dangerous  in¬ 
vasion  required  all  the  firmness  and  vigilance  of  Marcus.  He 

M  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  33.  The  pious  Abta  de  la  B16terie  is  very  angry  with 
Tacitus,  talks  of  the  devil  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  &c.,  Ac. 

■Many  traces  of  this  policy  may  be  discovered  in  Tacitus  and  Dion;  and 
many  more  may  be  inferred  from  the  principles  of  human  nature. 

M  Hist.  August,  p.  31  [iv.  22].  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  mi.  c.  5.  Aurel.  Victor 
[Gee.  16].  The  Emperor  Marcus  was  reduoed  to  sell  the  rich  furniture  of  the  palace, 
and  to  enlist  slaves  and  robbers.  [This  war  is  generally  oalled  the  Maroomannic, 
but  its  proper  name,  at  first,  was  the  Bsllum  G&rmanicum.  At  a  later  stage,  when 
the  Sannafcians  made  common  cause  with  the  Germans,  it  was  called  the  Bsllum 
Gsrmanieum  8armotieum .  The  Romans  took  the  field  in  1G7,  and  hostilities 
lasted,  with  a  short  interval  of  peace,  till  180.  Cp.  Conrad,  Mark  Aurels  Marko- 
mannankrieg,  1889,  and  below,  Appendix  24.  The  following  German  peoples 
took  part  in  it :  Maroomanni,  Quadi,  Narisci,  Victovali,  Hermunduri,  Vandals, 

Burl ;  also  the  (Sarmatian)  Jasyges,  who  dwell  between  the  Theiss  and  Danube, 
large  settlement*  of  the  conquered  barbarians  were  made  within  the  limits  of  the 
Empire,  so  that  this  period  has  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  ooUmahu. 

See  the  full  article  of  Seeck  on  the  CoUmatu*  in  Pauly -Wtaaowa,  Enryolopadie.] 
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fixed  generals  of  ability  in  the  several  stations  of  attack,  and 
assumed  in  person  the  conduct  of  the  most  important  province 
on  the  Upper  Danube.  After  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict,  the 
spirit  of  the  barbarians  was  subdued.  The  Quadi  and  the  Mar- 
comanni,66  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  war,  were  the  most 
severely  punished  in  its  catastrophe.  They  were  commanded 
to  retire  five  miles 89  from  their  own  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
to  deliver  up  the  flower  of  the  youth,  who  were  immediately  sent 
into  Britain,  a  remote  island,  where  they  might  be  secure  as 
hostages  and  useful  as  soldiers.87  On  the  frequent  rebellions  of 
the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  the  irritated  emperor  resolved  to 
reduce  their  country  into  the  form  of  a  province.88  His  designs 
were  disappointed  by  death.  This  formidable  league,  however, 
the  only  one  that  appears  in  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  history,  was  entirely  dissipated  without  leaving  any  traces 
behind  in  Germany. 

Distinction  In  the  course  of  this  introductory  chapter,  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  general  outlines  of  the  manners  of  Germany, 
without  attempting  to  describe  or  to  distinguish  the  various 
tribes  which  filled  that  great  country  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  of 
Tacitus,  or  of  Ptolemy.8®  As  the  ancient  or  as  new  tribes 
successively  present  themselves  in  the  series  of  this  history,  we 
shall  concisely  mention  their  origin,  their  situation,  and  their 
particular  character.  Modem  nations  are  fixed  and  permanent 
societies,  connected  among  themselves  by  laws  and  government, 
bound  to  their  native  soil  by  arts  and  agriculture.  The  German 
tribes  were  voluntary  and  fluctuating  associations  of  soldiers, 
almost  of  savages.  The  same  territory  often  changed  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  tide  of  conquest  and  emigration.  The  same  com¬ 
munities,  uniting  in  a  plan  of  defence  or  invasion,  bestowed  a 
new  title  on  their  new  confederacy.  The  dissolution  of  an 
ancient  confederacy  restored  to  the  independent  tribes  their 


of  the 
German 
tribes 


*  The  Maroomanni,  a  colony,  who,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  occupied  Bo¬ 
hemia  and  Moravia,  had  once  erected  a  great  and  formidable  monarchy  under  their 
king  Maroboduus.  See  Strabo,  1.  vii.  [290].  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  105  [108].  Tacit.  AnnaL 
ii.  68.  [See  Gardthausen,  Augustus  und  Seine  Zeit,  pt.  i.  1151  sgg.] 

86  Mr.  Wotton  (History  of  Rome,  p.  166)  increases  the  prohibition  to  ten  times 
the  distance.  His  ^reasoning  is  specious  but  not  conclusive.  Five  miles  were 
sufficient  for  a  fortified  barrier. 

87  Dion,  1.  lxxi.  [11  et  sqqJ]  and  lrxii.  [2]. 

88  [He  intended  to  form  two  new  provinces,  Marcomannia  and  Sarmatia.] 

80  [For  our  authorities  on  early  German  History,  see  above,  p.  281,  n.  1] 
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peculiar  bat  long  forgotten  appellation.  A  victorious  state  often 
communicated  its  own  name  to  a  vanquished  people.  Some¬ 
times  crowds  of  volunteers  flocked  from  all  parts  to  the  standard 
of  a  favourite  leader ;  his  camp  became  their  country,  and  some 
circumstance  of  the  enterprise  soon  gave  a  common  denomina¬ 
tion  to  the  mixed  multitude.  The  distinctions  of  the  ferocious 
invaders  were  perpetually  varied  by  themselves,  and  confounded 
by  the  astonished  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire.*0 

Wars  and  the  administration  of  public  affairs  are  the  princi-  Numbers 
pal  subjects  of  history ;  but  the  number  of  persons  interested  in 
these  busy  scenes  is  very  different,  according  to  the  different 
condition  of  mankind.  In  great  monarchies  millions  of  obedient 
subjects  pursue  their  useful  occupations  in  peace  and  obscurity. 

He  attention  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  of  the  reader,  is  solely 
confined  to  a  court,  a  capital,  a  regular  army,  and  the  districts 
which  happen  to  be  the  occasional  scene  of  military  operations. 

But  a  state  of  freedom  and  barbarism,  the  season  of  civil  com¬ 
motions,  or  the  situation  of  petty  republics,*1  raises  almost  every 
member  of  the  community  into  action  and  consequently  into 
notice.  The  irregular  divisions  and  the  restless  motions  of  the 
people  of  Germany  dazzle  our  imagination,  and  seem  to  multiply 
their  numbers.  The  profuse  enumeration  of  kings  and  warriors, 
of  armies  and  nations,  inclines  us  to  forget  that  the  same  objects 
are  continually  repeated  under  a  variety  of  appellations,  and 
that  the  most  splendid  appellations  have  been  frequently  lavished 
on  the  most  inconsiderable  objects. 

"Sea  an  excellent  dissertation  on  the  origin  and  migrations  of  nations,  in  the 
MAxnoires  de  l'AcadAmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xviii.  p.  48-71.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  antiquarian  and  the  philosopher  are  so  happily  blended. 

"  Should  we  suspect  that  Athens  contained  only  21,000  citizens,  and  Sparta 
do  more  than  39,000  ?  See  Hume  and  Wallace  on  the  number  of  mankind  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  [See  above,  chap.  ii.  note  23.  L.  Schmidt  points 
(op.  ctL ,  i.  1.  46  tqq.)  how  certain  numbers  constantly  recur  in  the  Roman  enumer¬ 
ations  of  German  forces  (s.g.  300,000,  100,000,  60,000,  20,000)  and  are  consequently 
suspicious.  There  are  very  few  notices  to  which  we  oan  give  any  credence.] 
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of  the 
subject, 
a.d.  948-968 


The  emper¬ 
or  Philip 


CHAPTER  X 

The  Emperors  Deciua,  Oallus,  JUmilianus,  Valerian,  and 
Qallienus — The  general  Irruption  of  the  Barbaricms — The 
thirty  Tyrants 

FROM  the  great  secular  games  celebrated  by  Philip  to  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  there  elapsed  twenty 
years  of  shame  and  misfortune.  During  that  calami¬ 
tous  period,  every  instant  of  time  was  marked,  every  province 
of  the  Roman  world  was  afflicted,  by  barbarous  invaders  and 
military  tyrants,  and  the  ruined  empire  seemed  to  approach  the 
last  and  fatal  moment  of  its  dissolution.  The  confusion  of  the 
times  and  the  scarcity  of  authentic  memorials  oppose  equal 
difficulties  to  the  historian,  who  attempts  to  preserve  a  clear 
and  unbroken  thread  of  narration.1  Surrounded  with  imperfect 
fragments,  always  concise,  often  obscure,  and  sometimes  con¬ 
tradictory,  he  is  reduced  to  collect,  to  compare,  and  to  con¬ 
jecture  :  and  though  he  ought  never  to  place  his  conjectures  in 
the  rank  of  facts,  yet  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of 
the  sure  operation  of  its  fierce  and  unrestrained  passions, 
might,  on  some  occasions,  supply  the  want  of  historical 
materials. 

There  is  not,  for  instance,  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  that 
the  successive  murders  of  so  many  emperors  had  loosened  all 
the  ties  of  allegiance  between  the  prince  and  people ;  that  all 
the  generals  of  Philip  were  disposed  to  imitate  the  example 
of  their  master;  and  that  the  caprice  of  armies,  long  since 
habituated  to  frequent  and  violent  revolutions,  might  every 

1  [We  have  almost  no  sources  for  Philip’s  reign.  Qibbon  mentions  no  erents 
during  the  years  between  his  accession  in  244  ana  the  secular  games  in  248.  An 
expedition  led  by  Philip  himself  against  the  Carpi  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
important  occurrence.] 
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day  raise  to  the  throne  the  most  obscure  of  their  fellow-soldiers. 

History  can  only  add  that  the  rebellion  against  the  emperor 
Philip  broke  ont  in  the  summer  of  the  year  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  among  the  legions  of  Msesia,  and  that  a  subaltern 
officer,1  named  Marinas,  waB  the  object  of  their  seditious  choice. 

Philip  was  alarmed.  He  dreaded  lest  the  treason  of  the  Msssian 
army  should  prove  the  first  spark  of  a  general  conflagration. 
Distracted  with  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt  and  of  his  danger, 
he  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  senate.  A  gloomy 
silence  prevailed,  the  effect  of  fear,  and  perhaps  of  disaffection,  s«™iom.^ 
till  at  length  Decius,  one  of  the  assembly,  assuming  a  spirit  tor*,  and 
worthy  of  his  noble  extraction,  ventured  to  discover  more  in-  emperor 
trepidity  than  the  emperor  seemed  to  possess.  He  treated  the  *.».  m 
whole  business  with  contempt,  as  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
tumult,  and  Philip’s  rival  as  a  phantom  of  royalty,  who  in  a 
very  few  days  would  be  destroyed  by  the  same  inconstancy 
that  had  created  him.  The  speedy  completion  of  the  prophecy 
inspired  Philip  with  a  just  esteem  for  so  able  a  counsellor,  and 
Decius  appeared  to  him  the  only  person  capable  of  restoring 
peace  and  discipline  to  an  army  whose  tumultuous  spirit  did 
not  immediately  subside  after,  the  murder  of  Marinus.  Decius,1 
who  long  resisted  his  own  nomination,  seems  to  have  insinu¬ 
ated  the  danger  of  presenting  a  leader  of  merit  to  the  angry 
and  apprehensive  minds  of  the  soldiers ;  and  his  prediction  was 
again  confirmed  by  the  event.  The  legions  of  Msesia  forced 
their  judge  to  become  their  accomplice.  They  left  him  only 
the  alternative  of  death  or  the  purple.  His  subsequent  con¬ 
duct,  after  that  decisive  measure,  was  unavoidable.  He  con¬ 
ducted  or  followed  his  army  to  the  confines  of  Italy,  whither 
Philip,  collecting  all  his  force  to  repel  the  formidable  competitor 
whom  he  had  raised  up,  advanced  to  meet  him.  The  Imperial 
troops  were  superior  in  number;  but  the  rebels  formed  an 


1  The  expression  used  by  Zosimus  [i.  20]  and  Zonaraa  [xii.  19]  may  signify 
that  Marinas  commanded  a  century,  a  cohort,  or  a  legion. 

1  His  birth  at  Bubalia,  a  little  village  in  Pannonia  (Eutrop.  lx.  [4],  Victor  in 
Cearib.  [29]  ei  Kpitom.  [29]),  seems  to  contradict,  unless  it  was  merely  acciden¬ 
tal,  his  supposed  descent  from  the  Decii.  Six  hundred  years  had  bestowed 
nobility  nn  the  Decii ;  hut  at  the  commencement  of  that  period  they  were  only 
Plebeians  of  merit,  and  among  the  first  who  shared  the  consulship  with  the 
haughty  Patricians.  Plebri*  Dcciorum  animie.  Ac.  Juvenal,  Sat.  viii.  254. 
r*ee  the  spirited  speech  of  Decius  in  Livy,  x.  9,  10  [7,  8].  [C.  Messius  Quintus 
Traianus  Decius.  The  date  of  his  elevation  fell  in  the  last  days  of  248  (Schiller, 

t.  808).] 
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army  of  veterans,  commanded  by  an  able  and  experienced 
leader.  Philip  was  either  killed  in  the  battle  or  put  to  death  a 
few  days  afterwards  at  Verona.  His  son  and  associate  in  the 
empire  4  was  massacred  at  Borne  by  the  Pratorian  guards ;  and 
the  victorious  Deems,  with  more  favourable  circumstances  than 
the  ambition  of  that  age  can  usually  plead,  was  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  provinces.  It  is  reported 
that,  immediately  after  his  reluctant  acceptance  of  the  title  of 
Augustus,  he  had  assured  Philip  by  a  private  message  of  his 
innocence  and  loyalty,  solemnly  protesting  that,  on  his  arrival 
in  Italy,  he  would  resign  the  Imperial  ornaments,  and  return 
to  the  condition  of  an  obedient  subject.  His  professions  might 
be  sincere;  but,  in  the  situation  where  fortune  had  placed  him, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  either  forgive  or  be  for¬ 
given.5 

Ho  The  emperor  Decius  had  employed  a  few  months  in  the 

agaiaetthe works  of  peace5  and  the  administration  of  justice,  when  he  was 
a.d.  960  summoned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  by  the  invasion  of 
j  the  Goths.  This  is  the  first  considerable  occasion  in  which 
history  mentions  that  great  people,  who  afterwards  broke  the 
Boman  power,  sacked  the  Capitol,  and  reigned  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  So  memorable  was  the  part  which  they  acted  in 
the  subversion  of  the  Western  empire,  that  the  name  of  Goths 
is  frequently  but  improperly  used  as  a  general  appellation  of 
rude  and  warlike  barbarism. 

origin  of  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  after  the  con¬ 
dom*  scan- quest  of  Italy,  the  Goths,  in  possession  of  present  greatness, 
“  very  naturally  indulged  themselves  in  the  prospect  of  past  and 
of  future  glory.  They  wished  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their 
ancestors,  and  to  transmit  to  posterity  their  own  achievements. 
The  principal  minister  of  the  court  of  Bavenna,  the  learned 
Cassiodorus,  gratified  the  inclination  of  the  conquerors  in  a 
Gothic  history,  which  consisted  of  twelve  books,  now  reduced 
to  the  imperfect  abridgment  of  Jomandes.7  These  writers 

4  [Also  named  Philip.] 

8  Zoeimiis,  1.  i.  p.  20  [22].  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  624  [19].  Edit.  Louvre. 

8  [He  conferred  the  rank  of  Csesar  on  his  two  sons,  Q.  Herenniue  Etnsscns 
Messius  Decius  and  C.  Valens  Hostilianus  Messius  Quintus.] 

7 See  the  prefaces  of  Cassiodorus  and  Jomandes:  it  is  surprising  that  the 
latter  should  be  omitted  in  the  excellent  edition,  published  by  Grotius,  of  the 
Gothio  writers.  [Jordanes  is  now  recognized  as  the  correct  spelling  of  the  Gothic 
writer  whom  Gibbon  calls  Jomandes.  See  Appendix  14.] 
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passed  with  the  most  artfnl  conciseness  over  the  misfortunes  of 
the  nation,  celebrated  its  successful  valour,  and  adorned  the 
triumph  with  many  Asiatic  trophies  that  more  properly  belonged 
to  the  people  of  Scythia.  On  the  faith  of  ancient  songs,  the 
uncertain  but  the  only  memorials  of  barbarians,  they  deduced 
the  first  origin  of  the  Goths  from  the  vast  island  or  peninsula 
of  Scandinavia.8  That  extreme  country  of  the  North  was  not 
unknown  to  the  conquerors  of  Italy ;  the  ties  of  ancient  con¬ 
sanguinity  had  been  strengthened  by  recent  offices  of  friendship ; 
and  a  Scandinavian  king  had  cheerfully  abdicated  bis  savage 
greatness,  that  he  might  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
peaceful  and  polished  court  of  Eavenna.*  Many  vestiges, 
which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  arts  of  popular  vanity,  attest 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  Goths  in  the  countries  beyond  the 
Baltic.  From  the  time  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  the 
southern  part  of  Sweden  seems  to  have  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  less  enterprising  remnant  of  the  nation,  and 
a  large  territory  is  even  at  present  divided  into  east  and  west 
Gothland.  During  the  middle  ages  (from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  century),  whilst  Christianity  was  advancing  with  a  slow 
progress  into  the  North,  the  GothB  and  the  Swedes  composed 
two  distinct  and  sometimes  hostile  members  of  the  same 
monarchy.10  The  latter  of  these  two  names  has  prevailed 
without  extinguishing  the  former.  The  Swedes,  who  might 
well  be  satisfied  with  their  own  fame  in  arms,  have  in  every 
age  claimed  the  kindred  glory  of  the  Goths.  In  a  moment  of 
discontent  against  the  court  of  Rome,  Charles  the  Twelfth  in¬ 
sinuated  that  his  victorious  troops  were  not  degenerated  from 
their  brave  ancestors,  who  had  already  subdued  the  mistress  of 
the  world.11 

Till  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  "celebrated  temple  Bciuaoa^of 
subsisted  at  Upsal,  the  most  considerable  town  of  the  Swedes 

•  On  tho  authority  of  Ablavius,  Jornandes  quote*  some  old  Gothic  chronicles 
in  verse.  Do  Rob.  GeticU,  o.  4.  [The  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Goth*  was  a 
tradition  of  their  own  ;  but  there  is  uo  direct  historical  evidence  for  it.J 

9  Jornandes,  c.  8. 

‘•Bee,  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Grotius  [to  Hist.  Gotth.,  Vand.  et  lane.],  some 
large  extracts  from  Adam  of  Bremen  [1W  sgg.),  and  SaxoUrammaticu*  ( I  M  »qq  .]. 

The  farmer  wrote  in  the  rear  1077,  the  latter  flourished  about  the  year  1200. 

11  Voltaire.  Histoire  tie  Charles  XII.  1.  iii.  When  the  Austrians  desired  the 
aid  of  the  court  of  Rome  against  Gustavus  Adolphus,  they  always  represented 
that  conqueror  as  the  lineal  successor  of  Alaric.  Harte’s  History  of  Gustavus,  vol. 
ii.  p.  123. 
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and  Goths.  It  was  enriched  with  the  gold  which  the  Scandi¬ 
navians  had  acquired  in  their  piratical  adventnres,  and  sanctified 
by  the  uncouth  representations  of  the  three  principal  deities, 
the  god  of  war,  the  goddess  of  generation,  and  the  god  of 
thunder.  In  the  general  festival  that  was  solemnized  every 
ninth  year,  nine  animals  of  every  species  (without  excepting 
the  human)  were  sacrificed,  and  their  bleeding  bodies  suspended 
in  the  sacred  grove  adjacent  to  the  temple.”  The  only  traces 
that  now  subsist  of  this  barbaric  superstition  are  contained  in 
the  Edda,  a  system  of  mythology,  compiled  in  Iceland  about 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  studied  by  the  learned  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  as  the  most  valuable  remains  of  their  ancient 
traditions. 

inAtita-  Notwithstanding  the  mysterious  obscurity  of  the  Edda,  we 
dmth ot  can  easily  distinguish  two  persons  confounded  under  the  name 
a  of  Odin — the  god  of  war,  and  the  great  legislator  of  Scandinavia. 
The  latter,  the  Mahomet  of  the  North,  instituted  a  religion 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  to  the  people.  Numerous  tribes  on 
either  Bide  of  the  Baltic  were  subdued  by  the  invincible  valour 
of  Odin,  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  and  by  the  fame  which 
he  acquired  of  a  most  skilful  magician.  The  faith  that  he  had 
propagated,  during  a  long  and  prosperous  life,  he  confirmed  by 
a  voluntary  death.  Apprehensive  of  the  ignominious  approach 
of  disease  and  infirmity,  he  resolved  to  expire  as  became  a 
warrior.  In  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths,  he 
wounded  himself  in  nine  mortal  places,  hastening  away  (as  he 
asserted  with  his  dying  voice)  to  prepare  the  feast  of  heroes  in 
the  palace  of  the  god  of  war.” 

Agreeable  The  native  and  proper  habitation  of  Odin  is  distinguished 
witaT  by  the  appellation  of  As-gard.  The  happy  resemblance  of  that 
downing  name  with  As-burg,  or  As-of,M  words  of  a  similar  signification, 
odlB  has  given  rise  to  an  historical  system  of  so  pleasing  a  contexture 
that  we  could  almost  wish  to  persuade  ourselves  of  its  truth.  It 
is  supposed  that  Odin  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  barbarians 
which  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Mseotis,  till  the  fall  of 

11  See  Adam  of  Bremen  in  Grotii  Prolegomenis,  p.  104  [106].  The  temple  of 
Upsal  was  destroyed  by  Ingo  King  of  Sweden,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year 
1075,  and  about  fourscore  years  afterwards  a  Christian  Cathedral  was  erected  on 
its  ruins.  See  Dalin’s  History  of  Sweden  in  the  Biblioth&que  Raisonnta. 

18  Mallet,  Introduction  &  l’Histoire  du  Dannemaro. 

14 Mallet,  o.  iv.  p.  65,  has  oolleoted  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  Stephanus 
Byzantinus,  the  vestiges  of  snoh  a  city  and  people. 
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Mithridates  and  the  arms  of  Pompey  menaced  the  North  with 
servitade;  that  Odin,  yielding  with  indignant  foxy  to  a  power 
which  he  was  nnable  to  resist,  conducted  his  tribe  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  Asiatic  Sarmatia  into  Sweden,  with  the  great 
design  of  forming,  in  that  inaccessible  retreat  of  freedom,  a 
religion  and  a  people  which,  in  some  remote  age,  might  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  his  immortal  revenge;  when  his  invincible  Ooths, 
armed  with  martial  fanaticism,  should  issue  in  numerous  swarms 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Polar  circle,  to  chastise  the  op¬ 
pressors  of  mankind.14 

If  so  many  successive  generations  of  Goths  were  capable  of  Emi<n- 
preserving  a  faint  tradition  of  their  Scandinavian  origin,  we  must  aotb«rrom 
not  expect,  from  such  unlettered  barbarians,  any  distinct  account  into 
of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  their  emigration.  To  cross  the 
Baltic  was  an  easy  and  natural  attempt.  The  inhabitants  of 
Sweden  were  masters  of  a  sufficient  number  of  large  vessels  with 
oars,16  and  the  distance  is  little  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  Carlscroon  to  the  nearest  ports  of  Pomerania  and  Prussia. 

Here,  at  length,  we  land  on  firm  and  historic  ground.  At  least 
as  early  as  the  Christian  sera,17  and  as  late  as  the  age  of  the 
Antoninea,18  the  Goths  were  established  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula,  and  in  that  fertile  province  where  the  commercial 
cities  of  Thorn,  Elbing,  Konigsberg,  and  Danzig,  were  long 
afterwards  founded.18  Westward  of  the  Goths,  the  numerous 
tribes  of  the  Vandals  were  spread  along  the  banks  of  the  Oder, 
and  the  sea  coast  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.  A  striking 
resemblance  of  manners,  oompl exion,  religion,  and  language, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Vandals  and  the  Goths  were 

“This  wonderful  expedition  of  Odin,  which,  by  deducing  the  enmity  of  the 
Oothj  end  Romans  from  eo  memorable  a  oauee,  might  supply  the  noble  ground¬ 
work  of  an  Epic  Poem,  cannot  safely  be  received  as  authentic  history.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  obTioos  sense  of  the  Edda,  and  the  Interpretation  of  the  most  skilful 
entice,  Ae-gerd,  instead  of  denoting  a  real  oity  of  the  Asiatio  Sarmatia,  is  the 
fictitious  appellation  of  the  mystic  abode  of  the  gods,  the  Olympus  of  Scandinavia ; 
from  whence  the  prophet  wae  supposed  to  descend,  when  he  announced  his  new 
religion  to  the  Gothic  nations,  who  were  already  seatod  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Sweden.  [See  below,  chap.  lxxi.  note  29.] 

M Tacit.  Germania,  c.  44. 

17  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  62.  If  we  could  yield  a  firm  assent  to  the  navigations  of 
Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  we  must  allow  that  the  Goths  had  passed  the  Baltic  at  least 
three  hundred  yean  before  Christ,  [See  Appendix  14.] 

*  Ptolemy,  1.  ii. 

*•  By  the  German  colonies  who  followed  the  arms  of  the  Teutonic  knights. 

The  conquest  and  convent  on  of  Prussia  were  completed  by  those  adventu  ren  in 
the  xiiiih  century. 
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From 
Prussia  to 
Ukraine 


originally  one  great  people.20  The  latter  appear  to  have  been 
subdivided  into  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and  Gepidae.21  The  dis¬ 
tinction  among  the  Vandals  was  more  strongly  marked  by  the 
independent  names  of  Heruli,  Burgundians,  Lombards,  and  a 
variety  of  other  petty  states,  many  of  which,  in  a  future  age, 
expanded  themselves  into  powerful  monarchies. 

In  the  age  of  the  Antonines  the  Goths  were  still  seated  in 
Prussia.  About  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sever  us,  the  Roman 
province  of  Dacia  had  already  experienced  their  proximity  by 
frequent  and  destructive  inroads.22  In  this  interval,  therefore, 
of  about  seventy  years,  we  must  place  the  second  migration  of 
the  Goths  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine;  but  the  cause  that 
produced  it  lies  concealed  among  the  various  motives  which 
actuate  the  conduct  of  unsettled  barbarians.  Either  a  pestilence 
or  a  famine,  a  victory  or  a  defeat,  an  oracle  of  the  gods,  or  the 
eloquence  of  a  daring  leader,  were  sufficient  to  impel  the  Gothic 
arms  on  the  milder  climates  of  the  south.  Besides  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  martial  religion,  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  the  Goths 
were  equal  to  the  most  dangerous  adventures.  The  use  of 
round  bucklers  and  short  swords  rendered  them  formidable  in  a 
close  engagement ;  the  manly  obedience  which  they  yielded  to 
hereditary  kings  gave  uncommon  union  and  stability  to  their 
councils;22  and  the  renowned  Amala,  the  hero  of  that  age, 
and  the  tenth  ancestor  of  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  enforced,  by 
the  ascendant  of  personal  merit,  the  prerogative  of  his  birth, 
which  he  derived  from  the  Arises,  or  demigods  of  the  Gothic 
nation.24 

*  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  iv.  14)  and  Prooopiag  (in  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  1  [2])  agree 
in  this  opinion.  They  lived  in  distant  ages,  and  possessed  different  means  of  in¬ 
vestigating  the  troth.  [Resemblances  in  proper  names  point  to  a  close  kinship.] 

**  The  Ostro  and  Viai,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Goths,  obtained  those  de¬ 
nominations  from  their  original  seats  in  Scandinavia.  In  ell  their  future  marches 
and  settlements  they  preserved,  with  their  names,  the  same  relative  situation. 
When  they  first  departed  from  Sweden,  the  infant  oolony  was  contained  in  three 
vessels.  The  third  being  a  heavy  sailer  lagged  behind,  and  the  orew,  which 
afterwards  swelled  into  a  nation,  received  from  that  circumstance  the  appellation 
of  Gepidae  or  Loiterers.  Jomandes,  c.  17.  [On  this  division  and  the  early  migra¬ 
tions  of  the  Qoths,  see  Appendix  14,  16.] 

13  See  a  fragment  of  Peter  Patrioius  in  the  Excerpta  Legationum ;  and  with 
regard  to  its  probable  date,  see  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iii.  p.  346. 
[Fr.  8,  F.H.Q.  iv.  p.  186.] 

®  Omnium  harum  gentium  insigne,  rotunda  scuta,  breves  gladii,  et  erga  r«g«s 
obsequium.  Tacit.  Germania,  o.  43.  The  Qoths  probably  acquired  their  ironby 
the  commerce  of  amber. 

**  Jornandes,  o.  18, 14.  [Theodoric  was  not  “  King  of  Italy,”  as  we  shall  aee ; 
the  expression  is  a  loose  one.] 
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The  fame  of  a  great  enterprise  excited  the  bravest  warriors  Th®  Gothic 
from  all  the  Vandalic  states  of  Germany,  many  of  whom  are 
seen  a  few  years  afterwards  combating  under  the  common 
standard  of  the  Goths.*  The  first  motions  of  the  emigrants 
carried  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Prypec,  a  river  universally 
conceived  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Boryathenes.®  The  windings  of  that  great  stream  through  the 
plains  of  Poland  and  Russia  gave  a  direction  to  their  line  of 
march,  and  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  and  pasturage  to 
their  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  They  followed  the  unknown 
course  of  the  river,  confident  in  their  valour,  and  careless  of 
whatever  power  might' oppose  their  progress.  The  Bastarnae 
and  the  Venedi  were  the  first  who  presented  themselves;  and 
the  flower  of  their  youth,  either  from  choice  or  compulsion,  in¬ 
creased  the  Gothic  army.  The  Bastarnsa  dwelt  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Carpathian  mountains;  the  immense  tract  of  land  t 

that  separated  the  Bastarnae  from  the  savages  of  Finland  was 
possessed,  or  rather  wasted,  by  the  Venedi: 27  we  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  first  of  theso  nations,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  in  the  Macedonian  war,28  and  was  afterwards 
divided  into  the  formidable  tribes  of  the  Peucini,  the  Borani, 
the  Carpi,  Ac.,  derived  its  origin  from  the  Germans.  With  better 
authority  a  Sarmatian  extraction  may  be  assigned  to  the  Venedi,  DUtinotion 
who  rendered  themselves  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages.28  But  maniaod 
the  confusion  of  blood  and  manners  on  that  doubtful  frontier  tun** 
often  perplexed  the  most  accurate  observers.80  As  the  Goths 
advanced  near  the  Euxine  Sea,  they  encountered  a  purer  race 
of  Sanaa tians,  the  Jazyges,  the  Alani,  and  the  Roxolani;  and 
they  were  probably  the  first  Germans  who  saw  the  mouths  of 

•The  Henili,  and  the  Uregundi  or  Burgundi,  are  particularly  mentioned. 

See  Uucou'a  UUtory  of  the  Germans,  1.  ▼.  A  passage  in  the  Augustan  History, 
p.  28  [iv.  14 J.  seems  to  allude  to  this  great  emigration.  The  Marcomaunic  war 
was  partly  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  barbarous  tribes,  who  fled  before  the  arms 
of  more  northern  barbarians. 

*  D'Anvillo,  Geographic  Ancienne,  and  the  third  part  of  his  incomparable 
map  of  Europe. 

*  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  40.  [The  Bastarna  were  oertainly  a  German io  people. 

Cp.  the  article  Baiianur,  by  Ihra,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real -encyclopedic.] 

•Clover.  Germ.  Antique,  1.  Hi.  c.  43. 

•The  Venedi,  the  Slav t,  and  the  Autee  were  the  throe  great  tribes  of  the 
same  people.  Jornendes,  o.  24  [xxiii.  119,  ed  Mommsen]. 

•Tacitus  most  assuredly  deserves  that  title,  and  even  his  cautious  suspense 
is  a  proof  of  his  diligent  inquiries.  [The  ethnical  connotation  of  •'  Sarmatian  '* 
was  as  loose  as  *•  Scythian,"  and  is  no  index  whether  a  people  so  described  was 
Slavonic,  Teutonic,  or  nou  Aryau.] 
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the  Borysthenes  and  of  the  Tanais.  If  we  inquire  into  the 
characteristic  marks  of  the  people  of  Germany  and  of  Sarmatia, 
we  shall  discover  that  those  two  great  portions  of  human  kind 
were  principally  distinguished  by  fixed  huts  or  moveable  tents, 
by  a  close  dress  or  flowing  garments,  by  the  marriage  of  one  or 
of  several  wives,  by  a  military  force  consisting,  for  the  moet 
part,  either  of  infantry  or  cavalry ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  use  of 
the  Teutonic  or  of  the  Sclavonian  language ;  the  last  of  which 
has  been  diffused,  by  conquest,  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Japan. 

The  Goths  were  now  in  possession  of  the  Ukraine,  a  country 
of  considerable  extent  and  uncommon  fertility,  intersected  with 
navigable  rivers,  which  from  either  side  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Borysthenes;  and  interspersed  with  large  and  lofty 
forests  of  oaks.  The  plenty  of  game  and  fish,  the  innumerable 
bee-hives,  deposited  in  the  hollow  of  old  trees  and  in  the 
cavities  of  rocks,  and  forming,  even  in  that  rude  age,  a  valuable 
branch  of  commerce,  the  size  of  the  cattle,  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  aptness  of  the  soil  for  every  species  of  grain,  and 
the  luxuriancy  of  the  vegetation,  all  displayed  the  liberality  of 
Nature,  and  tempted  the  industry  of  man.81  But  the  Goths 
withstood  all  these  temptations,  and  still  adhered  to  a  life  of 
idleness,  of  poverty,  and  of  rapine. 

The  Scythian  hordes,  which,  towards  the  east,  bordered  on 
the  new  settlements  of  the  Goths,  presented  nothing  to  their 
arms,  except  the  doubtful  chance  of  an  unprofitable  victory. 
But  the  prospect  of  the  Boman  territories  was  far  more  alluring ; 
and  the  fields  of  Dacia  were  covered  with  rich  harvests,  sown  by 
the  hands  of  an  industrious,  and  exposed  to  be  gathered  by  those 
of  a  warlike,  people.  It  is  probable  that  the  conquests  of  Trajan, 
maintained  by  his  successors  less  for  any  real  advantage  than 
for  ideal  dignity,  had  contributed  to  weaken  the  empire  on  that 
side.  The  new  and  unsettled  province  of  Dacia  was  neither 
strong  enough  to  resist,  nor  rich  enough  to  satiate,  the  rapacious¬ 
ness  of  the  barbarians.  As  long  as  the  remote  banks  of  the 
Dniester  were  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the  Boman  power, 

91  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  p.  59S.  Mr.  Bell  (yol.  ii.  p.  879) 
traversed  the  Ukraine  in  his  journey  from  Petersburgh  to  Constantinople.  The 
modern  face  of  the  country  is  a  just  representation  of  the  anolent,  since,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Cossaoks,  it  still  remains  in  a  state  of  nature. 
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the  fortifications  of  the  Lower  Danube  were  more  carelessly 
guarded,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Msesia  lived  in  supine  security, 
fondly  conceiving  themselves  at  an  inaccessible  distance  from 
any  barbarian  invaders.  The  irruptions  of  the  Goths,  under  the 
reign  of  Philip,  fatally  convinced  them  of  their  mistake.  The 
king  or  leader*2  of  that  fierce  nation  traversed  with  contempt 
the  province  of  Dacia,  and  passed  both  the  Dniester  and  the 
Danube  without  encountering  any  opposition  capable  of  retard¬ 
ing  his  progress.  The  relaxed  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops 
betrayed  the  most  important  posts  where  they  were  stationed, 
and  the  fear  of  deserved  punishment  induced  great  numbers  of 
them  to  enlist  under  the  Gothic  standard.  The  various  multi¬ 
tude  of  barbarians  appeared,  at  length,  under  the  walls  of  Mar- 
danopolis,  a  city  built  by  Trajan  in  honour  of  his  sister,  and  at 
that  time  the  capital  of  the  second  Maasia.**  The  inhabitants 
consented  to  ransom  their  lives  and  property  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  invaders  retreated  back  into  their 
deserts,  animated,  rather  than  satisfied,  with  the  first  success 
of  their  arms  against  an  opulent  but  feeble  country.  Intelli¬ 
gence  was  soon  transmitted  to  the  Emperor  Decius,  that  Cniva, 

King  of  the  Goths,  had  passed  the  Danube  a  second  time,  with 
more  considerable  forces ;  that  his  numerous  detachments  scat¬ 
tered  devastation  over  the  province  of  MsBsia,  whilst  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  consisting  of  seventy  thousand  Germans  and 
Sarmatians,  a  force  equal  to  the  most  daring  achievements,  re¬ 
quired  the  presence  of  the  Roman  monarch,  and  the  exertion  of 
his  military  power. 

Decius  found  the  Goths  engaged  before  Nicopolis,  on  the  virion* 
Jatrus,  one  of  the  many  monuments  of  Trajan’s  victories.*4  On  »h*  aothio 
his  approach  they  raised  the  siege,  but  with  a  design  only  of  7ur'*o 

"  [Ostrogoth*  is  a*id  to  have  been  his  Dime.  Compare  the  eponymous  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  Greek  tribes — Doras,  ASolus,  Ion,  Achnus,  6c.] 

**  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Jornandes,  instead  of  ss eundo  Maesiam,  we  may 
▼ant ure  to  substitute  meundam,  the  second  Masia,  of  which  Maroianopolis  was 
certainly  the  capital  (see  Hierocles  do  Prorinoii*,  and  Weaseling  ad  locum,  p.  636 
Itinerar.).  It  is  surprising  how  this  palpable  error  of  the  scribe  could  escape  the 
judicious  correction  of  Grotius.  [Et  ucundo  Moesiam  pojnUaii.  But  the  Lauren- 
lien  Ms.  has  du  before  seeundo,  hence  the  true  correction  is  ds  ascundo ,  see  Momm¬ 
sen's  edition,  p.  81.  The  siege  of  Marcianopolis  is  described  at  length  in  frag. 

18  of  Dexippus,  first  published  by  Muller,  K.ti.G.  iii.  p.  675.  On  the  invasions  of 
the  Goths,  see  Rapp* port,  Die  KinfJtlle  der  Goten  in  das  rdmische  Reich  bis  auf 
Constantin,  1899,  and  L.  Schmidt,  op.  c%t.t  i.  68  aqq.] 

**  The  place  is  still  called  Nirop.  The  little  stream  [Iantra],  on  whose  banks 
it  stood,  falls  into  the  Danube.  D'Anville,  Gt-ographie  Aucienne,  tom.  i.  p.  307. 
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marching  away  to  a  conquest  of  greater  importance,  the  siege  o! 
Philippopolis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  founded  by  the  father  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Haemus.36  Decius  followed  them 
through  a  difficult  country,  and  by  forced  marches;  but,  when 
he  imagined  himself  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  rear  of 
the  Goths,  Cniva  turned  with  rapid  fury  on  his  pursuers.  The 
camp  of  the  Romans  was  surprised  and  pillaged,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  their  emperor  fled  in  disorder  before  a  troop  of  half¬ 
armed  barbarians.  After  a  long  resistance  Philippopolis,  desti¬ 
tute  of  succour,  was  taken  by  storm.  A  hundred  thousand 
persons  are  reported  to  have  been  massacred  in  the  sack  of  that 
great  city.*  Many  prisoners  of  consequence  became  a  valuable 
accession  to  the  spoil ;  and  Priscus,  a  brother  of  the  late  emperor 
Philip,  blushed  not  to  assume  the  purple  under  the  protection 
of  the  barbarous  enemies  of  Rome.17  The  time,  however,  con¬ 
sumed  in  that  tedious  siege,  enabled  Decius  to  revive  the  courage, 
restore  the  discipline,  and  recruit  the  numbers,  of  his  troops. 
He  intercepted  several  parties  of  Carpi,  and  other  Germans, 
who  were  hastening  to  share  the  victory  of  their  countrymen,*8 
intrusted  the  passes  of  the  mountains  to  officers  of  approved 
valour  and  fidelity,3*  repaired  and  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  the  Danube,  and  exerted  his  utmost  vigilance  to  oppose  either 
the  progress  or  the  retreat  of  the  Goths.  Encouraged  by  the 
return  of  fortune,  he  anxiously  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
trieve,  by  a  great  and  decisive  blow,  his  own  glory,  and  that  of 
the  Roman  arms.40 

At  the  same  time  when  Decius  was  struggling  with  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  tempest,  his  mind,  calm  and  deliberate  amidst  the 

*  Stephan.  Byzant.  de  Urbibus,  p.  740.  Wesseling  Itinerar.  p.  136.  Zonaras, 
by  an  odd  mistake,  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Philippopolis  to  the  immediate  pre¬ 
decessor  of  Decius. 

86  Ammian.  xxxi.  5.  [A  fragment  of  Dexippus,  first  edited  by  Muller  (F.H.G. 
iii.  p.  678,  fr.  20),  gives  a  long  description  of  an  infiectual  siege  of  Philippopolis  by 
the  Goths.  Muller  concludes  that  there  were  two  sieges,  the  first  unsuccessful, 
before  the  defeat  and  death  of  Decius,  the  second  suocessful,  after  that  disaster. 
This  is  supported  by  the  words  of  Ammianus,  xxxi.  6.] 

37  Aurel.  Victor  [Caesar.]  c.  29.  [Dexippus,  frags.  19,  20 ;  Zos.  i.  19.] 

38  Victoria  Carpica,  on  some  medals  of  Decius,  insinuate  these  advantages. 

39  Claudius  (who  afterwards  reigned  with  so  muoh  glory)  was  posted  in  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae  with  200  Dardanians,  100  heavy  and  160  light  horse,  60  Cretan 
archers,  and  1000  well-armed  recruits.  See  an  original  letter  from  the  emperor  to 
his  officers  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  200  [xxv.  16 :  an  apocryphal  letter]. 

40  Jomandes,  c.  16-18.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  22  [23].  In  the  general  aoootsnt  of 
this  war,  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  opposite  prejudices  of  the  Gothio  and  the  Grecian 
writer.  In  carelessness  alone  they  are  alike. 
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tumult  of  war,  investigated  the  more  general  causes  that,  since  Dechure- 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  had  so  impetuously  urged  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  greatness.  He  soon  discovered  that  it  was  im- tbo  penon 
possible  to  replace  that  greatness  on  a  permanent  basis  without 
restoring  public  virtue,  ancient  principles  and  manners,  and  the 
oppressed  majesty  of  the  laws.  To  execute  this  noble  but 
arduous  design,  he  first  resolved  to  revive  the  obsolete  office  of 
censor :  an  office  which,  as  long  as  it  had  subsisted  in  its  pristine 
integrity,  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  state,41 
till  it  was  usurped  and  gradually  neglected  by  the  Caesars.42 
Conscious  that  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  may  confer  power, 
but  that  the  esteem  of  the  people  can  alone  bestow  authority, 
he  submitted  the  choice  of  the  censor  to  the  unbiassed  voice  of 
the  senate.  By  their  unanimous  votes,  or  rather  acclamations,  a.d.  asi. 
Valerian,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  and  who  then  served  Sr  c 
with  distinction  in  the  army  of  Decius,  was  declared  the  most 
worthy  of  that  exalted  honour.  As  soon  as  the  decree  of  the 
senate  was  transmitted  to  the  emperor,  he  assembled  a  great 
council  in  his  camp,  and,  before  the  investiture  of  the  censor 
elect,  he  apprized  him  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  his 
great  office.  “  Happy  Valerian,”  said  the  prince,  to  his  distin¬ 
guished  subject,  “  happy  in  the  general  approbation  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  Roman  republic !  Accept  the  censorship  of  mankind, 
and  judge  of  our  manners.  You  will  select  those  who  deserve 
to  continue  members  of  the  senate ;  you  will  restore  the  eques¬ 
trian  order  to  its  ancient  splendour;  you  will  improve  the  re¬ 
venue,  yet  moderate  the  public  burdens.  You  will  distinguish 
into  regular  classes  the  various  and  infinite  multitude  of  citizens, 
and  accurately  review  the  military  strength,  the  wealth,  the 
virtue,  and  the  resources  of  Rome.  Your  decisions  shall  obtain 
the  force  of  laws.  The  army,  the  palace,  the  ministers  of  justice, 

41  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  1m  Homaina,  o.  8.  He  illustratM  the 
nature  and  um  of  the  censorship  with  hie  usual  ingenuity  and  with  unoominon 
precision.  [It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  Docius  was  so  unsophisticated  as  really  to 
Imagine  that  the  revival  of  the  censorship  would  be  likely  to  promote  a  revival 
of  morals.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  measure  was  a  concession  to  the 
senate.  The  speech  of  Decius,  quoted  in  text,  is  apocryphal.] 

*  Vespasian  and  Titus  were  the  last  censors  (Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  vii.  49.  Gen- 
eorinos  de  Die  Natalil.  The  modesty  of  Trajan  refused  an  honour  which  he  de¬ 
terred,  and  his  example  became  a  law  to  the  Antonines.  Bee  Pliny's  Panegyric,  c. 

45  and  60.  (The  author  apparently  thought  that  Domitian  held  only  the  os  maria 
poisaloM.  At  first  indeed  he  was  content  with  this  ;  it  was  oonferred  on  him  in  84 
or  86  a.d.  ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  assumed  the  censorship  for  life.  His  object 
was  to  control  the  senate.  Martial  (vi.  4)  addresses  him  as  Cantor  maxims .] 
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and  the  great  officers  of  the  empire  are  all  subject  to  yonr  tribu¬ 
nal.  None  are  exempted,  excepting  only  the  ordinary  consuls,4* 
the  prefect  of  the  city,  the  king  of  the  sacrifices,  and  (as  long 
as  she  preserves  her  chastity  inviolate)  the  eldest  of  the  vestal 
virgins.  Even  these  few,  who  may  not  dread  the  severity,  will 
anxionsly  solicit  the  esteem,  of  the  Roman  censor.”44 
Tbs  design  A  magistrate  invested  with  such  extensive  powers  wonld 
aM^end0'  have  appeared  not  so  much  the  minister  as  the  colleague  of  his 
effect  sovereign.46  Valerian  justly  dreaded  an  elevation  bo  full  of  envy 
and  of  suspicion.  He  modestly  urged  the  alarming  greatness 
of  the  trust,  his  own  insufficiency,  and  the  incurable  corruption 
of  the  times.  He  artfully  insinuated  that  the  office  of  censor 
was  inseparable  from  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  that  the  feeble 
hands  of  a  subject  were  unequal  to  the  support  of  such  an  im¬ 
mense  weight  of  cares  and  of  power.40  The  approaching  event 
of  war  soon  put  an  end  to  the  prosecution  of  a  project  so  specious 
but  so  impracticable,  and,  whilst  it  preserved  Valerian  from  the 
danger,  saved  the  emperor  Decius  from  the  disappointment, 
which  would  most  probably  have  attended  it.  A  censor  may 
maintain,  he  can  never  restore,  the  morals  of  a  state.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  such  a  magistrate  to  exert  his  authority  with  benefit, 
or  even  with  effect,  unless  he  is  supported  by  a  quick  sense  of 
honour  and  virtue  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  a  decent  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  public  opinion,  and  by  a  train  of  useful  prejudices 
combating  on  the  side  of  national  maimers.  In  a  period  when 
these  principles  are  annihilated,  the  censorial  jurisdiction  must 
either  sink  into  empty  pageantry,  or  be  converted  into  a  partial 
instrument  of  vexatious  oppression.47  It  was  easier  to  vanquish 
V  the  Goths  than  to  eradicate  the  public  vices;  yet,  even  in  the 
first  of  these  enterprises,  Decius  lost  his  army  and  his  life. 

Defeat  and  The  Goths  were  now,  on  every  side,  surrounded  and  pursued 
Deciue° and  by  the  Roman  arms.  The  flower  of  their  troops  had  perished  in 
ms  son  jong  8jege  0f  philippopolis,  and  the  exhausted  country  could 

44  Yet  in  spite  of  this  exemption  Pompey  appeared  before  that  tribunal,  during 
his  consulship.  The  occasion  indeed  was  equally  singular  and  honourable.  Plu¬ 
tarch.  in  Pomp.  p.  630  [22], 

44  See  the  original  speech  in  the  Augustan  Hist.  p.  173,  174  [xxii.  6  (2)]. 

40  This  transaction  might  deceive  Zonaras,  who  supposes  that  Valerian  was 
actually  declared  the  colleague  of  Decius,  1.  xii.  p.  625  [20], 

48  Hist.  August,  p.  174  [ib.].  The  emperor’s  reply  is  omitted. 

47  Such  as  the  attempts  of  Augustus  towards  a  reformation  of  manners.  Tacit. 
Annal.  iii.  24. 
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no  longer  afford  subsistence  for  the  remaining  multitude  of 
licentious  barbarians.  Reduced  to  this  extremity,  the  Goths 
would  gladly  have  purchased,  by  the  surrender  of  all  their  booty 
and  prisoners,  the  permission  of  an  undisturbed  retreat.  But 
the  emperor,  confident  of  victory,  and  resolving,  by  the  chas¬ 
tisement  of  these  invaders,  to  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  the 
nations  of  the  North,  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommo¬ 
dation.  The  high-spirited  barbarians  preferred  death  to  slavery. 
An  obscure  town  of  Msesia,  called  Forum  Terebronii,48  was  the 
scene  of  the  battle.  The  Gothic  army  was  drawn  up  in  three 
lines,  and,  either  from  choice  or  accident,  the  front  of  the  third 
line  was  covered  by  a  morass.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
the  son  of  Decius,  a  youth  of  the  fairest  hopes,  and  already  asso¬ 
ciated  to  the  honours  of  the  purple,  was  slain  by  an  arrow,  in 
the  sight  of  his  afflicted  father ;  who,  summoning  all  his  fortitude, 
admonished  the  dismayed  troops  that  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier 
was  of  little  importance  to  the  republic.40  The  conflict  was 
terrible ;  it  was  the  combat  of  despair  against  grief  and  rage. 
The  first  line  of  the  Goths  at  length  gave  way  in  disorder;  the 
second,  advancing  to  sustain  it,  shared  its  fate ;  and  the  third 
only  remained  entire,  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
morass,  which  was  imprudently  attempted  by  the  presumption 
of  the  enemy.  "Here  the  fortune  of  the  day  turned,  and  all 
things  became  adverse  to  the  Romans :  the  place  deep  with 
ooze,  sinking  under  those  who  stood,  slippery  to  such  as  advanced ; 
their  armour  heavy,  the  waters  deep ;  nor  could  they  wield,  in 
that  uneasy  situation,  their  weighty  javelins.  The  barbarians, 
on  the  contrary,  were  enured  to  encounters  in  the  bogB ;  their 
persons  tall,  their  spears  long,  such  as  could  wound  at  a  dis¬ 
tance."10  In  this  moraBS  the  Roman  army,  after  an  ineffectual 
struggle,  was  irrecoverably  lost ;  nor  could  the  body  of  the 
emperor  ever  be  found.11  Such  was  the  fate  of  Decius,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age ;  an  accomplished  prince,  active  in  war, 

•Tillemont,  Histoir*  dee  Emporium,  tom.  iii.  598.  As  Zosimus  and  some  of 
his  followers  mistake  the  Danube  tor  the  Tanai*,  they  place  the  field  of  battle  in 
the  plains  of  Scythia.  [Forum  Trebonii  or  Abrittus  is  in  the  province  of  Scythia, 
which  i«  the  modem  Pobmdla,  but  the  site  has  not  been  discovered.] 

•  Aurelius  Victor  allows  two  distinct  actions  for  the  deaths  of  the  two  Decii  ; 
but  I  have  preferred  the  account  of  Jomandes.  [And  so  Dexippus,  fr.  16.] 

M  I  have  ventured  to  copy  from  Tacitus  ( Annal.  i.  84)  the  picture  of  a  similar 
engagement  between  a  Roman  army  and  a  German  tribe. 

”  Jomandes,  c.  18.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  22  [23].  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  627  [20]. 
Aurelius  Victor  [C«e.  29,  5,  and  Victor,  epit.  29]. 
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and  affable  in  peace ; 52  who,  together  with  his  son,  has  deserved 
to  be  compared,  both  in  life  and  death,  with  the  brightest 
examples  of  ancient  virtue.5* 

This  fatal  blow  humbled,  for  a  very  little  time,  the  insolence 
of  the  legions.  They  appear  to  have  patiently  expected,  and 
submissively  obeyed,  the  decree  of  the  senate  which  regulated 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  From  a  just  regard  for  the  memory 
of  Decius,  the  Imperial  title  was  conferred  on  HostilianuB,  his 
only  surviving  son ;  but  an  equal  rank,  with  more  effectual  power, 
was  granted  to  Gallus,54  whose  experience  and  ability  seemed 
equal  to  the  great  trust  of  guardian  to  the  young  prince  and  the 
distressed  empire.55  The  first  care  of  the  new  emperor  was  to 
deliver  the  Illyrian  provinces  from  the  intolerable  weight  of  the 
victorious  Goths.  He  consented  to  leave  in  their  hands  the 
rich  fruits  of  their  invasion,  an  immense  booty,  and,  what  was 
still  more  disgraceful,  a  great  number  of  prisoners  of  the  highest 
merit  and  quality.  He  plentifully  supplied  their  camp  with 
every  conveniency  that  could  assuage  their  angry  spirits,  or 
facilitate  their  so  much  wished-for  departure;  and  he  even 
promised  to  pay  them  annually  a  large  sum  of  gold,  on  condition 
they  should  never  afterwards  infest  the  Roman  territories  by 
their  incursions.56 

In  the  age  of  the  Scipios,  the  most  opulent  kings  of  the  earth, 
who  courted  the  protection  of  the  victorious  commonwealth, 
were  gratified  with  such  trifling  presents  as  could  only  derive 
a  value  from  the  hand  that  bestowed  them;  an  ivory  chair,  a 
coarse  garment  of  purple,  an  inconsiderable  piece  of  plate,  or 
a  quantity  of  copper  coin.57  After  the  wealth  of  nations  had 


w  The  Deoii  were  killed  before  the  end  of  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty-one, 
since  the  new  princes  took  possession  of  the  consulship  on  the  ensuing  calends  of 
January.  [Tillemont  has  argued  for  end  of  November  261,  and  is  followed  by 
Hodgkin,  i.  p.  66,  but  Alexandrian  coins  prove  that  it  must  be  earlier  than  August 
29,  261.  See  Schiller,  i.  807.  A  still  earlier  date  is  supplied  by  the  inscription 
O.I.L.  vi.  3743,  which,  having  been  lost,  has  been  rediscovered.  The  reading 
Divo  Decio  III.  et  Divo  Herennio  cos.  proves  that  Decius  was  dead  by  the  24th  ot 
June.  See  Jahresberiohte  der  Geschichtswissenschaft,  xxiv.  (1901)  i.  106.] 

63  Hist.  August,  p.  223  [xxvi.  42]  gives  them  a  very  honourable  place  among 
the  small  number  of  good  emperors  who  reigned  between  Augustus  and  Diocletian. 
54  [C.  Vibius  Trebonianus  Gallus,  governor  of  the  two  Moesias.] 

“Htec,  ubi  Patres  comperere  .  .  .  decemunt.  Victor  in  Gsesaribus  [30]. 
m  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  628  [21.  Zosimus,  i.  24]. 

57  A  Sella ,  a  Toga ,  and  a  golden  Patera  of  five  pounds  weight,  were  accepted 
with  joy  and  gratitude  by  the  wealthy  King  of  Egypt  (Livy,  xxvii.4).  Quma  mUlia 
JEris ,  a  weight  of  copper  in  value  about  eighteen  pounds  sterling,  was  the  usual 
present  made  to  foreign  ambassadors  (Livy,  xxxi.  9). 
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centred  in  Borne,  the  emperors  displayed  their  greatness,  and 
even  their  policy,  by  the  regular  exercise  of  a  steady  and  moder¬ 
ate  liberality  towards  the  allies  of  the  state.  They  relieved  the 
poverty  of  the  barbarians,  honoured  their  merit,  and  recompensed 
their  fidelity.  These  voluntary  marks  of  bounty  were  under¬ 
stood  to  flow,  not  from  the  fears,  but  merely  from  the  generosity 
or  the  gratitude  of  the  Romans ;  and,  whilst  presents  and  sub¬ 
sidies  were  liberally  distributed  among  friends  and  suppliants, 
they  were  sternly  refused  to  such  as  claimed  them  as  a  debt.48 
But  this  stipulation  of  an  annual  payment  to  a  victorious  enemy 
appeared  without  disguise  in  the  light  of  an  ignominious  tri¬ 
bute:  the  minds  of  the  Bomans  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  Popular 
accept  such  unequal  laws  from  a  tribe  of  barbarians;  and 
the  prince,  who  by  a  necessary  concession  had  probably  saved 
his  country,  became  the  object  of  the  general  contempt  and 
aversion.  The  death  of  Hostilianus,  though  it  happened  in  the 
midst  of  a  raging  pestilence,  was  interpreted  as  the  personal 
crime  of  Gallus ; w  and  even  the  defeat  of  the  late  emperor  was 
ascribed  by  the  voice  of  suspicion  to  the  perfidious  counsels  of 
his  hated  successor.**1  The  tranquillity  which  the  empire  en¬ 
joyed  during  the  first  year  of  his  administration 61  served  rather 
to  inflame  than  to  appease  the  public  discontent ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  apprehensions  of  war  were  removed,  the  infamy  of  the 
peace  was  more  deeply  and  more  sensibly  felt. 

But  the  Bomans  were  irritated  to  a  still  higher  degree,  when  victory 
they  discovered  that  they  had  not  even  secured  their  repose,  of  £mu. 
though  at  the  expense  of  their  honour.  The  dangerous  secret  A.olab 
of  the  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  empire  had  been  revealed 
to  the  world.  New  swarms  of  barbarians,  encouraged  by  the 
success,  and  not  conceiving  themselves  bound  by  the  obligation, 
of  their  brethren,  spread  devastation  through  the  Illyrian  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  terror  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Borne.  The  defence 
of  the  monarchy,  which  seemed  abandoned  by  the  pusillanimous 
emperor,  was  assumed  by  iEmilianus,®1  governor  of  Pannonia 


•See  the  firmness  of  a  Roman  general  so  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander 
Severn  «,  in  the  Kxeerpta  Legatumum,  p.  25.  Edit.  Louvre. 

*  For  the  plague  tee  Jornandes,  o.  19,  and  Victor  in  Cteaaribu*  [30.  2.  John 
of  Antioch,  frag.  151]. 

•These  improbable  accusations  are  alleged  by  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  23.  24  [24]. 
ai  Jornandet,  c.  19.  The  Gothic  writer  at  least  observed  the  peace  which  his 
victorious  countrymen  had  sworn  to  Gallus. 

®[M.  /Etnilius  iEmilianus.] 
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and  Maesia;  who  rallied  the  scattered  forces  and  revived  the 
fainting  spirits  of  the  troops.  The  barbarians  were  unexpectedly 
attacked,  routed,  chased,  and  pursued  beyond  the  Danube.  The 
victorious  leader  distributed  as  a  donative  the  money  collected 
for  the  tribute,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiers  proclaimed 
him  emperor  on  the  field  of  battle.63  Gallus,  who,  careless  of 
the  general  welfare,  indulged  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  Italy, 
was  almost  in  the  same  instant  informed  of  the  success,  of  the 
revolt,  and  of  the  rapid  approach,  of  his  aspiring  lieutenant.  He 
advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Spoleto.  When 
the  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  the  soldiers  of  Gallus 
compared  the  ignominious  conduct  of  their  sovereign  with  the 
glory  of  his  rival.  They  admired  the  valour  of  jEmilianus ;  they 
were  attracted  by  his  liberality,  for  he  offered  a  considerable 
Gaiius  increase  of  pay  to  all  deserters.6*  The  murder  of  Gallus,  and 
andstein!'1  of  his  son  Volusianus,66  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war ;  and  the 
May883,  senate  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  rights  of  conquest.  The 
letters  of  .Emilianus  to  that  assembly  displayed  a  mixture  of 
moderation  and  vanity.  He  assured  them  that  he  should  re¬ 
sign  to  their  wisdom  the  civil  administration ;  and,  contenting 
himself  with  the  quality  of  their  general,  would  in  a  short  time 
assert  the  glory  of  Borne,  and  deliver  the  empire  from  all  the 
barbarians  both  of  the  North  and  of  the  East.66  His  pride 
was  flattered  by  the  applause  of  the  senate;  and  medals  are 
still  extant,  representing  him  with  the  name  and  attributes  of 
Hercules  the  Victor,  and  of  Mars  the  Avenger.67 


valerian  If  the  new  monarch  possessed  the  abilities,  he  wanted  the 
the  death  time,  necessary  to  fulfil  these  splendid  promises.  Less  than  four 
L  is  months  intervened  between  his  victory  and  his  fall.68  He  had 

ftcknow- 

!**}?**  M  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  25,  26  [28]. 

1  ‘  w  Viotor  in  Csesaribus  [81,  2,  states  that  Gallus  and  his  son  were  slain  at 

Interamna  (Term)]. 

09  [0.  Vibius  Afbiius  Gallus  Veldumnianus  Volusianns  became  Casar  on  the 
aooession  of  his  father,  and  Augustus  on  the  death  of  Hostilianus  (before  end  of 


25i).] 

86  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  628  [22].  87  Banduri  Numismata,  p.  94. 

88  Eutropius,  1.  ix.  c.  6,  says  tertio  mense.  Eusebius  omits  this  emperor. 
[Valerian  and  Gallienus  were  emperors  before  22nd  October,  258 ;  see  Wilmanns, 


1472.  Alexandrian  coins,  which  are  so  useful  in  determining  limits,  prove  that 
ASmilianus  must  have  overthrown  Gallus  before  29th  August,  258,  and  that  he 
was  not  Blain  himself  earlier  than  30th  August,  253.  Aurelius  Viotor  and  Zonaras 
agree  that  the  reign  of  ASmilianus  lasted  not  quite  four  months ;  Jordanes,  like 
Eutropius,  says  tertio  msnse.  If,  then,  we  plaoe  the  death  of  ASmilianus  early 
in  September,  we  must  plaoe  that  of  Gallus  latq  in  May  or  early  in  June.  See 
Schiller,  1.  810.]  f 
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vanquished  Gallos :  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  a  competitor 
more  formidable  than  Gallos.  That  unfortunate  prince  had 
sent  Valerian,  already  distinguished  by  the  honourable  title  of 
censor,  to  bring  the  legions  of  Gaul  and  Germany  60  to  his 
aid.  Valerian  executed  that  commission  with  zeal  and  fidelity ; 
and,  as  he  arrived  too  late  to  save  his  sovereign,  he  resolved  to 
revenge  him.  The  troops  of  iBmilianus,  who  still  lay  encamped 
in  the  plains  of  Spoleto,  were  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  but  much  more  by  the  superior  strength  of  his  army ; 
and,  as  they  were  now  become  as  incapable  of  personal  attach¬ 
ment  as  they  had  always  been  of  constitutional  principle,  they 
readily  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  prince  who  soa.el9». 
lately  had  been  the  object  of  their  partial  choice.  The  guilt 
was  theirs,  but  the  advantage  of  it  was  Valerian’s ;  who  obtained 
the  possession  of  the  throne  by  the  means  indeed  of  a  civil  war, 
but  with  a  degree  of  innocence  singular  in  that  age  of  revolu¬ 
tions  ;  since  he  owed  neither  gratitude  nor  allegiance  to  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  whom  he  dethroned. 

Valerian  was  about  sixty  years  of  age70  when  he  was  in-ot»»otor 
vested  with  the  purple,  not  by  the  caprice  of  the  populace  or0  *  “ 
the  clamours  of  the  army,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Boman  world.  In  his  gradual  ascent  through  the  honours  of 
the  state  he  had  deserved  the  favour  of  virtuous  princes,  and 
had  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  tyrants.71  His  noble  birth, 
his  mild  but  unblemished  manners,  his  learning,  prudence,  and 
experience,  were  revered  by  the  senate  and  people;  and,  if 
mankind  (according  to  the  observation  of  an  ancient  writer) 
had  been  left  at  liberty  to  choose  a  master,  their  choice  would 
most  assuredly  have  fallen  on  Valerian.77  Perhaps  the  merit 
of  this  emperor  was  inadequate  to  his  reputation ;  perhaps  his 
abilities,  or  at  least  his  spirit,  were  affected  by  the  languor  and 
coldness  of  old  age.  The  consciousness  of  his  decline  engaged 
him  to  share  the  throne  with  a  younger  and  more  active 

•  Zoeimos,  l.  I.  p.  38  [29].  Eutropiua  and  Victor  station  Valerian's  army  In 
Rhatia  [where  they  proclaimed  him  Emperor]. 

*  He  waa  about  seventy  at  the  time  of  hia  accession,  or,  aa  it  la  more  probable, 
of  hie  death.  Hist.  A u goat.  p.  178  [xxii.  6  (1)].  Tillemont,  Hiat.  dee  Empereura, 
tom.  lii.  p.  898,  note  1. 

71  Inimical  Tyraxmornm,  Hiat.  August,  p.  178  [ib.].  In  the  glorioue  struggle 
of  the  senate  against  Maximin,  Valerian  acted  a  very  spiritod  part.  Hiat.  August, 
p.  186  [xx.  9). 

n  According  to  the  distinction  of  Victor,  he  seems  to  have  received  the  title 
of  Tmptraior  from  the  army,  and  that  of  Augustus  from  the  senate. 

VOL  i. — 18 
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associate:73  the  emergency  of  the  times  demanded  a  general 
no  less  than  a  prince ;  and  the  experience  of  the  Roman  censor 
might  have  directed  him  where  to  bestow  the  Imperial  purple, 
as  the  reward  of  military  merit.  But,  instead  of  making  a 
judicious  choice,  which  would  have  confirmed  his  reign  and 
endeared  his  memory,  Valerian,  consulting  only  the  dictates  of 
affection  or  vanity,  immediately  invested  with  the  supreme 
honours  his  son  Gallienus,74  a  youth  whose  effeminate  vices  had 
been  hitherto  concealed  by  the  obscurity  of  a  private  station. 
The  joint  government  of  the  father  and  the  son  subsisted  about 
seven,  and  the  sole  administration  of  Gallienus  continued  about 
eight,  years.  But  the  whole  period  waB  one  uninterrupted 
series  of  confusion  and  calamity.  As  the  Roman  empire  was 
at  the  same  time,  and  on  every  side,  attacked  by  the  blind  fury 
of  foreign  invaders,  and  the  wild  ambition  of  domestic  usurpers, 
we  shall  consult  order  and  perspicuity  by  pursuing  not  so  much 
the  doubtful  arrangement  of  dates  as  the  more  natural  distribu¬ 
tion  of  subjects.  The  most  dangerous  enemies  of  Rome,  dur¬ 
ing  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  were, — 1.  The  Franks. 
2.  The  Alemanni.  3.  The  Goths ;  and,  4.  The  Persians. 
Under  these  general  appellations  we  may  comprehend  the 
adventures  of  less  considerable  tribes,  whose  obscure  and  un¬ 
couth  names  would  only  serve  to  oppress  the  memory  and 
perplex  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

I.  As  the  posterity  of  the  Franks  compose  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  the  powers 
of  learning  and  ingenuity  have  been  exhausted  in  the  discovery 
of  their  unlettered  ancestors.  To  the  tales  of  credulity  have 
succeeded  the  systems  of  fancy.  Every  passage  has  been 
sifted,  every  spot  has  been  surveyed,  that  might  possibly  reveal 
some  faint  traces  of  their  origin.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Pannonia,76  that  Gaul,  that  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,73 

73  From  Victor  and  from  the  medals,  Tillemont  (tom.  iii.  p.  710)  very  justly 
infers  that  Gallienus  was  associated  to  the  empire  about  the  month  of  August  of 
the  year  253.  [This  date  is  too  early.  jEmilianus  was  not  slain  till  after  August 
29.  We  can  only  say  that  Gallienus  was  associated  as  Augustus  before  Ootober  22.] 

74  [F.  Licinius  Egnatius  Gallienus.  The  son  of  Gallienus  was  also  associated 
in  the  empire — P.  Licinius  Cornelius  Valerianus.] 

70  Various  systems  have  been  formed  to  explain  difficult  passages  in  Gregory 
of  Tours,  1.  it.  c.  9. 

76  The  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  i.  11,  by  mentioning  Mauringania  on  the 
confines  of  Denmark,  as  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Franks,  gave  birth  to  an  ingenious 
system  of  Leibnitz. 
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gave  birth  to  that  celebrated  colony  of  warriors.  At  length 
the  most  rational  critics,  rejecting  the  fictitious  emigrations  of 
ideal  conquerors,  hate  acquiesced  in  a  sentiment  whose  sim¬ 
plicity  persuades  us  of  its  truth.77  They  suppose  that,  about  the 
year  two  hundred  and  forty,78  a  new  confederacy  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  Franks  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  the  Weser.  The  present  circle  of  Westphalia,  the 
Landgraviate  of  Hesse,  and  the  duchies  of  Brunswick  and 
Luneburg,  were  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Chauci,  who,  in  their 
inaccessible  morasses,  defied  the  Roman  arms ; 78  of  the  Cherusci, 
proud  of  the  fame  of  Arminius;  of  the  Catti,  formidable  by 
their  firm  and  intrepid  infantry ;  and  of  several  other  tribes  of 
inferior  power  and  renown.19  The  love  of  liberty  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  these  Germans;  the  enjoyment  of  it  their  beBt 
treasure;  the  word  that  expressed  that  enjoyment  the  most 
pleasing  to  their  ear.  They  deserved,  they  assumed,  they  main¬ 
tained  the  honourable  epithet  of  Franks  or  Freemen;  which 
concealed,  though  it  did  not  extinguish,  the  peculiar  names  of 
the  several  states  of  the  confederacy.®  Tacit  consent  and 
mutual  advantage  dictated  the  first  laws  of  the  union ;  it  was 
gradually  cemented  by  habit  and  experience.  The  league  of 
tiie  Franks  may  admit  of  some  comparison  with  the  Helvetic 
body ;  in  which  every  canton,  retaining  its  independent  sove¬ 
reignty,  consults  with  its  brethren  in  the  common  cause,  with¬ 
out  acknowledging  the  authority  of  any  supreme  head  or 
representative  assembly.®  But  the  principle  of  the  two 
confederacies  was  extremely  different.  A  peace  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  has  rewarded  the  wise  and  honest  policy  of  the 
Swiss.  An  inconstant  spirit,  the  thirst  of  rapine,  and  a  disre¬ 
gard  to  the  most  solemn  treaties,  disgraced  the  character  of  the 
Franks. 

11  See  Cluver.  Germania  Antique,  1.  ill.  e.  90.  M.  Freret,  In  the  M6moires  da 
1' Academic  daa  Inscription!,  tom.  xviii.  [The  ••  Franks  "  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Sugambri  and  Chamavi  and  in  the  third  century  had  been  increased  by  the 
Chatti.  The  Amsivarii,  Chattuarii,  and  some  of  the  Bruoteri  also  joined  their 
“league  ".] 

*  Most  probably  under  the  reign  of  Gordian,  from  an  accidental  circumstance 
fully  canvassed  by  Tillemont,  tom.  lii.  p.  710,  1181. 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xvi.  1.  Ths  panegyrists  frequently  allude  to  the  morasses 
of  the  Pranks. 

•  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  80,  97. 

•  In  a  subsequent  period  most  of  those  old  names  are  occasionally  mentioned. 
See  some  vestiges  of  them  in  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.  1.  iii. 

**  Simler  da  Republic*  H  el  vet.  cum  ootis  Puselln. 
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They  in¬ 
vade  Qaul 


ravage 

Spain 


The  Romans  had  long  experienced  the  daring  valour  of  the 
people  of  Lower  Germany.  The  union  of  their  strength  threat¬ 
ened  Gaul  with  a  more  formidable  invasion,  and  required  the 
presence  of  Gallienus,  the  heir  and  colleague  of  Imperial  power.® 
Whilst  that  prince84  and  his  infant  son  Saloninus  displayed  in 
the  court  of  Treves  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  its  armies  were 
ably  conducted  by  their  general  Posthumus,85  who,  though  he 
afterwards  betrayed 86  the  family  of  Valerian,  was  ever  faithful 
to  the  great  interest  of  the  monarchy.  The  treacherous  lan¬ 
guage  of  panegyrics  and  medals  darkly  announces  a  long  series 
of  victories.  Trophies  and  titles  attest  (if  such  evidence  can 
attest)  the  fame  of  PoBthumus,  who  is  repeatedly  styled  The 
Conqueror  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Saviour  of  Gaul.87 

But  a  single  fact,  the  only  one  indeed  of  which  we  have 
any  distinct  knowledge,  erases  in  a  great  measure  these  monu¬ 
ments  of  vanity  and  adulation.  The  Rhine,  though  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Safeguard  of  the  provinces,  was  an  imperfect 
barrier  against  the  daring  spirit  of  enterprise  with  which  the 
Franks  were  actuated.  Their  rapid  devastations  stretched 
from  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees;  nor  were  they 
stopped  by  those  mountains.  Spain,  which  had  never  dreaded, 
was  unable  to  resist,  the  inroads  of  the  Germans.  During 
twelve  years,88  the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  that 
opulent  country  was  the  theatre  of  unequal  and  destructive 
hostilities.  Tarragona,  the  flourishing  capital  of  a  peaceful 
province,  was  sacked  and  almost  destroyed ; 80  and  so  late  as 
the  days  of  Orosius,  who  wrote  in  the  fifth  century,  wretched 

83  Zoaimus,  1.  i.  p.  27  [30].  [The  chronology  of  the  German  invasion  under 
Valerian  and  Qallienua  is  discussed  in  an  Appendix  to  von  Wieterstasm,  Geechichte 
der  Vfilkerwanderung,  vol.  i.  (ed.  Dahn).]  * 

^[Zonaras,  xii.  14.]  *[M.  Cassianius  Latinius  Postumus.] 

86  [He  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  258,  shortly  after  Gallienus 
had  hastened  from  the  Rhine  frontier  to  the  defence  of  the  Danube.  The  emperor's 
elder  son  and  colleague,  Valerian  the  Younger,  who  had  been  left  at  K6ln  to  re¬ 
present  him,  was  slain  by  the  rebels  in  259.  The  reign  of  Postumus,  one  of  the 
“  thirty  tyrants,”  lasted  till  268.  Gibbon  omits  to  mention  the  elder  son  of  GaUi- 
enns,  Valerian.  Saloninus  was  the  younger,  but  he  was  called  Valerian  after  his 
brother's  death.] 

87  M.  de  Brequigny  (in  the  M6moires  de  l’Acad^mie,  tom.  xxx.)  has  given  os  s 
very  curious  life  of  Posthumus.  A  series  of  the  Augustan  History  from  Medals 
and  Inscriptions  has  been  more  than  once  planned,  and  is  still  much  wanted. 
[See  Eckhel,  vii.  439.] 

*[256-268  a.d.] 

*  Aurel.  Victor  [Cos.]  c.  88  [§  3].  Instead  of  Pane  direp  to } ,  both  the  9en*e 
and  the  expression  require  delete,  though,  indeed,  for  diiferent  reasons,  it  is  alike 
difficult  to  correct  the  text  of  the  best  and  of  the  worst  writers. 
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cottages,  scattered  amidst  the  rains  of  magnificent  cities,  still 
recorded  the  rage  of  the  barbarians.90  When  the  exhausted  «nd pmb 
country  no  longer  supplied  a  variety  of  plunder,  the  Franks  Afric* 
seized  on  some  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Spain91  and  transported 
themselves  into  Mauritania.  The  distant  province  was  as¬ 
tonished  with  the  fury  of  these  barbarians,  who  seemed  to  fall 
from  a  new  world,  as  their  name,  manners,  and  complexion 
were  equally  unknown  on  the  coast  of  Africa.99 

II.  In  that  part  of  Upper  Saxony,  beyond  the  Elbe,  which  origin  «nd 
is  at  present  called  the  Marquisate  of  Lusace,  there  existed  in  um  8m»i 
ancient  times  a  sacred  wood,  the  awful  seat  of  the  superstition 
of  the  Suevi.  None  were  permitted  to  enter  the  holy  precincts 
without  confessing,  by  their  servile  bonds  and  suppliant  posture, 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  sovereign  Deity."  Patriotism 
contributed,  as  well  as  devotion,  to  consecrate  the  Sonnenwald, 
or  wood  of  the  Semnones."  It  was  universally  believed  that 
the  nation  had  received  its  first  existence  on  that  sacred  spot. 

At  stated  periods  the  numerous  tribes  who  gloried  in  the  Suevic 
blood  resorted  thither  by  their  ambassadors ;  and  the  memory 
of  their  common  extraction  was  perpetuated  by  barbaric  rights 
and  human  sacrifices.  The  wide  extended  name  of  Suevi  filled 
the  interior  countries  of  Germany,  from  the  banks  of  the  Oder 
to  those  of  the  Danube.  They  were  distinguished  from  the 
other  Germans  by  their  peculiar  mode  of  dressing  their  long 
hair,  which  they  gathered  into  a  rude  knot  on  the  crown  of 
the  head;  and  they  delighted  in  an  ornament  that  showed 
their  ranks  more  lofty  and  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy." 

Jealous  as  the  Germans  were  of  military  renown,  they  all  con¬ 
fessed  the  superior  valour  of  the  Suevi ;  and  the  tribes  of  the 
(Jsipetes  and  Tencteri,  who,  with  a  vast  army,  encountered  the 
dictator  Caesar,  declared  that  they  esteemed  it  not  a  disgrace  to 
have  fled  before  a  people  to  whose  arms  the  immortal  gods 
themselves  were  unequal." 

m  In  the  lime  of  Ausoniu*  (the  end  of  the  fourth  century)  llerda  or  Lerida 
wu  in  a  very  ruinous  state  (Auson.  EpUt.  xzv.  56),  which  probably  was  the  oonse- 
qoanre  of  this  invasion.  [Soo  Oroaias,  vii.  ‘22,  8.) 

m  Valetius  is  therefore  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Franks  had  invaded 
Rpam  by  sra. 

K  Aural.  Victor  [C«s.  33).  Eutrop.  ix.  6. 

M  Tacit.  Germauia,  38  (39).  ^Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  iii.  26. 

•*  Sic  Suevi  a  ceteris  Germania,  sic  Soevorum  ingenui  a  servis  separantur. 

A  proud  separation  I 

M  Cesar  in  Bello  Gallioo,  iv.  7. 
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In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  an  innumerable 
swarm  of  Suevi  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Main,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  provinces,  in  quest  either  of  food, 
of  plunder,  or  of  glory.87  The  hasty  army  of  volunteers  gradu¬ 
ally  coalesced  into  a  great  and  permanent  nation,  and,  as  it 
was  composed  from  so  many  different  tribes,  assumed  the  name 
of  Alemanni,  or  Allmen,  to  denote  at  once  their  various  lineage 
and  their  common  bravery.88  The  latter  was  soon  felt  by  the 
Romans  in  many  a  hostile  inroad.  The  Alemanni  fought 
chiefly  on  horseback ;  but  their  cavalry  was  rendered  still  more 
formidable  by  a  mixture  of  light  infantry  selected  from  the 
tbravest  and  most  active  of  the  youth,  whom  frequent  exercise 
had  enured  to  accompany  the  horsemen  in  the  longest  march, 
the  most  rapid  charge,  or  the  most  precipitate  retreat.88 

This  warlike  people  of  Germans  had  been  astonished  by 
the  immense  preparations  of  Alexander  Severus;  they  were 
dismayed  by  the  arms  of  his  successor,  a  barbarian  equal  in 
valour  and  fierceness  to  themselves.  But,  still  hovering  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  they  increased  the  general  disorder 
that  ensued  after  the  death  of  Decius.  They  inflicted  severe 
wounds  on  the  rich  provinces  of  Gaul :  they  were  the  first  who 
removed  the  veil  that  covered  the  feeble  majesty  of  Italy.  A 
numerous  body  of  the  Alemanni  penetrated  across  the  Danube, 
and  through  the  Rhaetian  Alps  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
advanced  aB  far  aB  Ravenna,  and  displayed  the  victorious 
banners  of  barbarians  almost  in  sight  of  Rome.100  The  insult 
and  the  danger  rekindled  in  the  senate  some  sparks  of  their 
ancient  virtue.  Both  the  emperors  were  engaged  in  far  dis¬ 
tant  wars,  Valerian  in  the  East,  and  Gallienus  on  the  Rhine. 
All  the  hopes  and  resources  of  the  Romans  were  in  themselves. 

97  Victor  in  Caracal.  [Cabs.  21].  Dion  Cassius,  lxxvii.  p.  1360  [13].  [The  in¬ 
vaders  were  defeated  by  Caracalla,  213  a.d.] 

“This  etymology  (far  different  from  those  which  amnse  the  fancy  of  the 
learned)  is  preserved  by  Asinius  Quadratus,  an  original  historian,  quoted  by 
Agathias,  i.  c.  6.  [Another  derivation  is  Alah-mannen,  “men  of  the  sanctuary, 
referring  to  the  wood  of  the  Semnones.  The  identification  of  the  Alamanni  with 
the  Suevians  is  very  uncertain.] 

99  The  Suevi  engaged  Cesar  in  this  manner  and  the  manoeuvre  deserved  the 
approbation  of  the  conqueror  (in  Bello  Qallico,  i.  48). 

100  Hist.  August,  p.  216,  216  [xxvi.  18,  21].  Dexippus  in  the  Bxoerpta  Legs* 
tionum,  p.  8  [p.  11,  ed.  Bonn ;  F.H.G.  iii.  p.  682].  Hieronym.  Chron.  Orosius, 
vii.  22.  [The  first  campaigns  of  Gallienus  against  the  Alamanni  were  in  256  and 
267.  The  invasion  of  Italy  took  place  269-260.  Simultaneously  another  band 
invaded  Gaul,  and  was  subdued  near  Arelate ;  Gregory  of  Tours,  i.  82.] 
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In  this  emergency,  the  senators  resumed  the  defence  of  the 
republic,  drew  out  the  Praetorian  guards,  who  had  been  left  to  from  some 
garrison  the  capital,  and  filled  up  their  numbers  by  enlisting  *nd 
into  the  public  service  the  stoutest  and  most  willing  of  the 
Plebeians.  The  Alemanni,  astonished  with  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  army  more  numerous  than  their  own,  retired  into 
Germany,  laden  with  spoil ;  and  their  retreat  was  esteemed  as 
a  victory  by  the  unwarlike  Romans.101 

When  Gallienus  received  the  intelligence  that  his  capital  The  «m*- 
was  delivered  from  the  barbarians,  he  was  much  less  delighted ci55£w>y 
than  alarmed  with  the  courage  of  the  senate,  since  it  might fromum 
one  day  prompt  them  to  rescue  the  public*  from  domestip wrnoe 
tyranny,  as  well  as  from  foreign  invasion.  His  timid  ingrati¬ 
tude  was  published  to  his  subjects  in  an  edict  which  prohibited 
the  senators  from  exercising  any  military  employment,  and 
even  from  approaching  the  camps  of  the  legions.  But  his 
fears  were  groundless.  The  rich  and  luxurious  nobles,  sinking 
into  their  natural  character,  accepted  as  a  favour  this  dis¬ 
graceful  exemption  from  military  service ;  and,  as  long  aB  they 
were  indulged  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  baths,  their  theatres, 
and  their  villas,  they  cheerfully  resigned  the  more  dangerous 
cares  of  empire  to  the  rough  hands  of  peasants  and  soldiers.101 

Another  invasion  of  the  Alemanni,  of  a  more  formidable  as-oauianai 
pect,  but  more  glorious  event,  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  of  the  an  aiuanee 
Lower  Empire.  Three  hundred  thousand  of  that  warlike  Alemanni 
people  are  said  to  have  been  vanquished,  in  a  battle  near 
Milan,  by  Gallienus  in  person,  at  the  head  of  only  ten  thousand 
Romans.1®  We  may  however,  with  great  probability,  ascribe 
this  incrediblo  victory  either  to  the  credulity  of  the  historian,  or 
to  some  exaggerated  exploits  of  one  of  the  emperor’s  lieutenants. 

It  wa6  by  arms  of  a  very  different  nature  that  Gallienus 
endeavoured  to  protect  Italy  from  the  fury  of  the  Germans. 

He  espoused  Pipa,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  the  Marcomanni, 
a  Suevic  tribe,  which  was  often  confounded  with  the  Alemanni 

Zoaimtu,  I.  i.  p.  84  [97). 

•Jit  seems  probable  that  public  is  a  mU print  (or  republic.) 

Aural.  Victor  io  G  ad  lie  no  et  Probo  [Cedar.  34,  37}-  His  complaints  breathe 
an  uncommon  spirit  of  freedom. 

m  Zonaras,  L  xii.  p.  G31  (24.  This  victory  was  probably  gained  in  the  same 
invasion  which  has  been  already  described ;  ( t  allien  us  fell  upon  thorn  as  they  were 
retreating.  We  need  not  assume  two  invasions,  or  doubt  the  statement  of  Zon- 

aras.] 
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in  their  wars  and  conquests.101  To  the  father,  as  the  price  of 
his  alliance,  he  granted  an  ample  settlement  in  Pannonia. 
The  native  charms  of  unpolished  beauty  seem  to  have  fixed  the 
daughter  in  the  affections  of  the  inconstant  emperor,  and  the 
bands  of  policy  were  more  firmly  connected  by  those  of  love. 
But  the  haughty  prejudice  of  Rome  still  refused  the  name  of 
marriage  to  the  profane  mixture  of  a  citizen  and  a  barbarian ; 
and  has  stigmatized  the  German  princess  with  the  opprobrious 
title  of  concubine  of  Gallienus.106 

m.  We  have  already  traced  the  emigration  of  the  Goths 
from  Scandinavia,  or  at  least  from  Prussia,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes,  and  have  followed  their  victorious  arms  from  the 
Borysthenes  to  the  Danube.  Under  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and 
Gallienus  the  frontier  of  the  last-mentioned  river  was  per¬ 
petually  infested  by  the  inroads  of  Germans  and  Sarmatians ; 
but  it  was  defended  by  the  Romans  with  more  than  usual 
firmness  and  success.  The  provinces  that  were  the  seat  of 
war  recruited  the  armies  of  Rome  with  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  hardy  soldiers ;  and  more  than  one  of  these  Illyrian  peasants 
attained  the  station,  and  displayed  the  abilities,  of  a  general. 
Though  flying  parties  of  the  barbarians,  who  incessantly 
hovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  penetrated  sometimes  to 
the  confines  of  Italy  and  Macedonia,  their  progress  was  com¬ 
monly  checked,  or  their  return  intercepted,  by  the  Imperial 
lieutenants.106  But  the  great  stream  of  the  Gothic  hostilities 
was  diverted  into  a  very  different  channel.  The  Goths,  in 
'their  new  settlement  of  the  Ukraine,  soon  became  masters  of 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine :  to  the  south  of  that  inland 
sea  were  situated  the  soft  and  wealthy  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  possessed  all  that  could  attract,  and  nothing  that  could 
resist,  a  barbarian  conqueror. 

The  banks  of  the  Borysthenes  are  only  sixty  miles  distant 
from  the  narrow  entrance107  of  the  peninsula  of  Crim  Tartary, 

104  One  of  the  Victors  calls  him  King  of  the  Marcomanni,  the  other,  of  the 
Germans. 

106  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iii.  p.  898,  &e.  [She  was  only 
a  concubine  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Empress  Salonina.] 

108  See  the  lives  of  Claudius,  Aurelian,  and  Probus,  in  the  Augustan  History. 
[Dacia  was  lost  to  the  Goths  about  255  or  256.  The  event  is  not  recorded,  but  it 
is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no  coins  or  inscriptions  in  the  province  date  from 
a  lateryear  than  256 ;  see  Mommsen,  Rdmische  Gesohichte,  v.  220,  Hodgkin,  i.  57.] 

107  It  is  about  half  a  league  in  breadth.  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars, 
p.  598. 
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known  to  the  ancients  ander  the  name  of  Chersonesos  Taur- 
ica.108  On  that  inhospitable  shore,  Euripides,  embellishing 
with  exquisite  art  the  tales  of  antiquity,  has  placed  the  scene 
of  one  of  his  most  affecting  tragedies.109  The  bloody  sacrifices 
of  Diana,  the  arrival  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  and  the  triumph 
of  virtue  and  religion  over  savage  fierceness,  serve  to  represent 
an  historical  truth,  that  the  Tauri,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula,  were  in  some  degree  reclaimed  from  their  brutal 
manners  by  a  gradual  intercourse  with  the  Grecian  colonies 
which  settled  along  the  maritime  coast.  The  little  kingdom  of 
Bosphorus,  whose  capital  was  situated  on  the  straits  through 
which  the  Meeotis  communicates  itself  to  the  Euxine,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  degenerate  Greeks  and  half-civilized  barbarians.  It 
subsisted  as  an  independent  state  from  the  time  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,uo  was  at  last  swallowed  np  by  the  ambition  of  Mith- 
ridate8,lu  and,  with  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  the  Roman  arms.  From  the  reign  of  Augustus,119 
the  kings  of  Bosphorus  were  the  humble,  but  not  useless,  allies 
of  the  empire.  By  presents,  by  arms,  and  by  a  slight  fortifica¬ 
tion  drawn  across  the  isthmus,  they  effectually  guarded  against 
the  roving  plunderers  of  Sarmatia  the  access  of  a  country 
which,  from  its  peculiar  situation  and  convenient  harbours, 
commanded  the  Euxine  8ea  and  Asia  Minor.1 13  As  long  as 
tiie  sceptre  was  possessed  by  a  lineal  succession  of  kings,  they 
acquitted  themselves  of  their  important  charge  with  vigilance 
and  success.  Domestic  factions,  and  the  fears  or  private  in¬ 
terest  of  obscure  usurpers  who  seized  on  the  vacant  throne, 
admitted  the  Goths  into  the  heart  of  Bosphorus.  With  the 
acquisition  of  a  superfluous  waste  of  fertile  soil,  the  conquerors 
obtained  the  command  of  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  transport 
their  armies  to  the  coast  of  Asia.114  The  ships  used  in  the 

l*  M.  de  Peywonel,  who  had  been  French  consul  al  Caffa,  in  hia  Observations 
ear  lee  Peoples  Barbara,  qni  ont  babitd  lea  borda  du  Danube. 

m  Kuripidea  in  Iphlgcnia  in  Taurid. 

“•Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  BOO.  The  first  kings  of  Bosphorus'  were  the  allies  of 
Athena. 

111  Appian  in  Milhridat.  [f»7J. 

1,1  It  waa  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Agrippa.  Oroaiua,  vi.  21.  Riitrnpiua,  vii. 
9.  The  Kotnena  once  advanced  within  three  day*'  march  of  the  Tanais.  Tacit. 
Aunal.  xii.  17. 

111  Bee  the  Toxaria  of  Lucian,  if  we  ertdit  the  sincerity  and  the  virtues  of  the 
Scythian,  who  relates  a  great  war  of  hia  uation  against  the  kings  of  Boaphorua. 

1M  Zoainma,  1.  i.  p.  28  [81.  Coin*  prove  that  the  lineal  auccesaion  did  not 
ceaee  before  267  at  the  earliest] 
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navigation  of  the  Enxine  were  of  a  very  singular  construction. 
They  were  slight  flat-bottomed  barks  framed  of  timber  only, 
without  the  least  mixture  of  iron,  and  occasionally  covered 
with  a  shelving  roof  on  the  appearance  of  a  tempest.115  In 
these  floating  houses  the  Goths  carelessly  trusted  themselves  to 
the  mercy  of  an  unknown  sea,  under  the  conduct  of  sailore 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  whose  skill  and  fidelity  were 
equally  suspicious.  But  the  hopes  of  plunder  had  banished 
every  idea  of  danger,  and  a  natural  fearlessness  of  temper 
supplied  in  their  minds  the  more  rational  confidence  which  is 
the  just  result  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Warriors  of  such 
a  daring  spirit  must  have  often  murmured  against  the  cowardice 
of  their  guides,  who  required  the  strongest  assurances  of  a 
settled  calm  before  they  would  venture  to  embark,  and  would 
scarcely  ever  be  tempted  to  lose  sight  of  the  land.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  practice  of  the  modern  Turks;110  and  they  are 
probably  not  inferior  in  the  art  of  navigation  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Bosphorus. 

The  fleet  of  the  Goths,  leaving  the  coast  of  Circassia  on  the 
left  hand,  first  appeared  before  Pityus,117  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
Boman  provinces ;  a  city  provided  with  a  convenient  port,  and 
fortified  with  a  strong  wall.  Here  they  met  with  a  resistance 
more  obstinate  than  they  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  feeble 
garrison  of  a  distant  fortress.  They  were  repulsed ;  and  their 
disappointment  seemed  to  diminish  the  terror  of  the  Gothic 
name.  As  long  as  Successianus,  an  officer  of  superior  rank  and 
merit,  defended  that  frontier,  all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual; 
but,  as  soon  as  he  was  removed  by  Valerian  to  a  more  honourable 
but  less  important  station,  they  resumed  the  attack  of  Pityus ; 
and,  by  the  destruction  of  that  city,  obliterated  the  memory  of 
their  former  disgrace.118 

Circling  round  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  the 
navigation  from  Pityus  to  Trebizond  is  about  three  hundred 
miles.119  The  course  of  the  Goths  carried  them  in  sight  of  the 

m  Strabo,  1.  xi.  [p.  495].  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  47.  They  were  called  Camam . 

110 See  a  very  natural  picture  of  the  Euxine  navigation,  in  the  xvith  letter  of 
Tournefort. 

117  Arrian  places  the  frontier  garrison  at  Dioscurias,  or  Sebastopolis,  forty-foar 
miles  to  the  east  of  Pityus.  The  garrison  of  Phasis  consisted  in  his  time  of  only 
four  hundred  foot.  See  the  Periplus  of  the  Euxine.  [For  the  Gothic  invasions 
see  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  i.  ch.  1.] 

118  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  30.  [256  A.D.] 

119  Arrian  (in  Penplo  Maria  Euxin.  p.  130  [27])  calls  the  distance  2610  stadia. 
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country  of  Colchis,  so  famous  by  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts ; 
and  they  even  attempted,  though  without  success,  to  pillage  a 
rich  temple  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis.  Trebizond, 
celebrated  in  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  as  an  ancient 
colony  of  Greeks, 130  derived  its  wealth  and  splendour  from  the 
munificence  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  had  constructed  an 
artificial  port  on  a  coast  left  destitute  by  nature  of  secure  ^ 
harbours.1*1  The  city  was  large  and  populous;  a  double  en¬ 
closure  of  walls  seemed  to  defy  the  fury  of  the  Goths,  and  the 
usual  garrison  had  been  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of 
ten  thousand  men.  But  there  are  not  any  advantages  capable 
of  supplying  the  absence  of  discipline  and  vigilance.  The 
numerous  garrison  of  Trebizond,  dissolved  in  riot  and  luxury, 
disdained  to  guard  their  impregnable  fortifications.  The  Goths 
soon  discovered  the  supine  negligence  of  the  besieged,  erected 
a  lofty  pile  of  fascines,  ascended  the  walls  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  and  entered  the  defenceless  city,  sword  in  hand.  A 
general  massacre  of  the  people  ensued,  whilst  the  affrighted 
soldiers  escaped  through  the  opposite  gates  of  the  town.  The 
most  holy  temples,  and  the  most  splendid  edifices,  were  involved 
in  a  common  destruction.  The  booty  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Goths  was  immense :  the  wealth  of  the  adjacent  countries 
had  been  deposited  in  Trebizond,  as  in  a  secure  place  of  refuge. 

The  number  of  captives  was  incredible,  as  the  victorious  barba¬ 
rians  ranged  without  opposition  through  the  extensive  province 
of  Pontus.1*  The  rich  spoils  of  Trebizond  filled  a  great  fleet  of 
ships  that  had  been  found  in  the  port.  The  robust  youth  of 
the  sea  coast  were  chained  to  the  oar;  and  the  Goths,  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  their  first  naval  expedition,  returned  in 
triumph  to  their  new  establishments  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bosphorus.1* 

The  second  expedition  of  the  Goths  was  undertaken  with  ThnaMond 
greater  powers  of  men  and  ships ;  but  they  steered  a  different  or  th^U‘°n 
course,  and,  disdaining  the  exhausted  provinces  of  Pontus,  fol- aolh, 
lowed  the  western  coast  of  the  Euxine,  passed  before  the  wide 
mouths  of  the  Borysthenes,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Danube,  and, 

,,B  Xenophon,  Anabanw,  1.  if.  p.  348.  Edit.  Hutchinson  [c.  8], 

m  Arrian,  p.  129  (26).  The  general  observation  ie  Toumefort'e. 

mSee  an  epistle  of  Gregory  Thau  mat  urgue,  biihop  of  Neo-Oeearea,  quoted 
by  Maecou,  v.  87. 

*»  Zoeimua,  1.  1.  p.  82,  88  [35]. 
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increasing  their  fleet  by  the  capture  of  a  great  number  of  fishing 
barques,  they  approached  the  narrow  outlet  through  which  the 
Euxine  Sea  pours  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  and  divides 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  garrison  of  Chalcedon 
was  encamped  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  on  a  promontory 
that  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  strait ;  and  so  inconsiderable 
were  the  dreaded  invasions  of  the  barbarians  that  this  body  of 
troops  surpassed  in  number  the  Gothic  army.  But  it  was  in 
They  numbers  alone  that  they  surpassed  it.  They  deserted  with  pre- 
theciuea  cipitation  their  advantageous  post,  and  abandoned  the  town  of 
of  Bithmia  Chalcedon,  most  plentifully  stored  with  arms  and  money,  to  the 
discretion  of  the  conquerors.  Whilst  they  hesitated  whether 
they  should  prefer  the  sea  or  land,  Europe  or  Asia,  for  the  scene 
of  their  hostilities,  a  perfidious  fugitive  pointed  out  Nicomedia, 
once  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  as  a  rich  and  easy  \ 
conquest.  He  guided  the  march,  which  was  only  sixty  miles 
from  the  camp  of  Chalcedon,114  directed  the  resistless  attack, 
and  partook  of  the  booty ;  for  the  Goths  had  learned  sufficient 
policy  to  reward  the  traitor  whom  they  detested.  Nice,  Prusa, 
Apamssa,  Cius,  cities  that  had  sometimes  rivalled,  or  imitated, 
the  splendour  of  Nicomedia,  were  involved  in  the  same  calamity, 
which,  in  a  few  weeks,  raged  without  control  through  the  whole 
province  of  Bithynia.  Three  hundred  years  of  peace,  enjoyed  by 
the  soft  inhabitants  of  Asia,  had  abolished  the  exercise  of  arms, 
and  removed  the  apprehension  of  danger.  The  ancient  walls 
were  suffered  to  moulder  away,  and  all  the  revenue  of  the  most 
opulent  cities  was  reserved  for  the  construction  of  baths,  temples, 
and  theatres.125 

Retreat  of  When  the  city  of  Cyzicus  withstood  the  utmost  effort  of  Mith- 
the  aothi  rj(ja^eg>M8  j£  wa8  distinguished  by  wise  lawB,  a  naval  power  of  two 
hundred  galleys,  and  three  arsenals, — of  arms,  of  military  engines, 
and  of  corn.127  It  was  still  the  seat  of  wealth  and  luxury ;  but 
of  its  ancient  strength  nothing  remained  except  the  situation,  in 
a  little  island  of  the  Propontis,  connected  with  the  continent  of 
Asia  only  by  two  bridges.  From  the  recent  sack  of  Prusa,  the 

lwItiner.  Hierosolym,  p.  572.  Wesseling. 

135  Zoeimus,  1.  !.  p.  82,  88  [35]. 

190 He  besieged  the  place  with  400  galleys,  150,000  foot,  and  a  numerous 
cavalry.  See  Plutarch  in  Lucul.  [9].  Appian  in  Mithridat.  [72].  Gioero  pro 
Lege  ManiliA,  o.  8. 

137  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  678. 
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Gotha  advanced  within  eighteen  miles 128  of  the  city,  which  they 
had  devoted  to  destruction ;  but  the  ruin  of  Cyzicus  was  delayed 
by  a  fortunate  accident.  The  season  was  rainy,  and  the  lake 
Apolloniates,  the  reservoir  of  all  the  springs  of  Mount  Olympus, 
rose  to  an  uncommon  height.  The  little  river  of  Bhyndacus, 
which  issues  from  the  lake,  swelled  into  a  broad  and  rapid  stream 
and  stopped  the  progress  of  the  Goths.  Their  retreat  to  the 
maritime  city  of  Heraclea,  where  the  fleet  had  probably  been 
stationed,  was  attended  by  a  long  train  of  waggons  laden  with 
the  Bpoils  of  Bithynia,  and  was  marked  by  the  flames  of  Nice 
and  Nicomedia,  which  they  wantonly  burnt.w  Borne  obscure 
hints  are  mentioned  of  a  doubtful  combat  that  secured  their 
retreat.110  But  even  a  complete  victory  would  have  been  of 
little  moment,  as  the  approach  of  the  autumnal  equinox  sum¬ 
moned  them  to  hasten  their  return.  To  navigate  the  Euxine 
before  the  month  of  May,  or  after  that  of  September,  is  esteemed 
by  the  modern  Turks  the  most  unquestionable  instance  of  rash¬ 
ness  and  folly .* 

When  we  are  informed  that  the  third  fleet,  equipped  by  the  Third 
Goths  in  the  ports  of  Bosphorus,  consisted  of  five  hundred  sail  !!«amon  ot 
of  ships,1®  our  ready  imagination  instantly  computes  and  multi-  “*  °  * 
plies  the  formidable  armament ;  but,  as  we  are  assured  by  the 
judicious  Strabo,1®  that  the  piratical  vessels  used  by  the  bar¬ 
barians  of  Pontus  and  the  Lesser  Scythia,  were  not  capable  of 
containing  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  fifteen  thousand  warriors  at  the  most  embarked  in 
this  great  expedition.  Impatient  of  the  limits  of  the  Euxine, 
they  steered  their  destructive  course  from  the  Cimmerian  to  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus.  When  they  had  almost  gained  the  middle 
of  the  Straits,  they  were  suddenly  driven  back  to  the  entrance 
of  them ;  till  a  favourable  wind,  springing  up  the  next  day,  car¬ 
ried  them  in  a  few  hours  into  the  placid  sea,  or  rather  lake,  of 
the  Propontis.114  Their  landing  on  the  little  island  of  Cyzicus 

m  Pooook's  Descriptions  of  the  Best,  1.  ii.  c.  23,  24. 

m  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  83  (86]. 

lja  SjrooeUns  (i.  p.  717,  ed.  Bonn]  tells  an  unintelligible  story  of  Prince 
Odcnatkus,  who  defeated  the  Goths,  and  who  was  killed  by  Prince  Odenathw . 

“  Voyages  de  Chardin,  tom.  i.  p.  46.  He  sailed  with  the  Turks  from 
Constantinople  to  Cafla. 

1B8ynoelius  (p.  882)  [ib.]  speaks  of  this  expedition  as  undertaken  by  the 
lieruli.  >*  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  495. 

IM  (Gibbon  omits  to  mention  that  the  Goths  sustained  a  severe  naval  defeat,  be¬ 
fore  they  enured  the  Propontis,  at  the  hands  of  Yenehanus.  Hist.  Aug.  xxiii.  13.] 
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Tbeypjus  was  attended  with  the  rain  of  that  ancient  and  noble  city. 
phoruB  >nd  From  thence  issuing  again  through  the  narrow  passage  of  the 
pont  Hellespont,  they  pursued  their  winding  navigation  amidst  the 
numerous  islands  scattered  over  the  Archipelago  or  the  -Egean 
Sea.  The  assistance  of  captives  and  deserters  muBt  have  been 
very  necessary  to  pilot  their  vessels,  and  to  direct  their  various 
incursions,  as  well  on  the  coast  of  Greece  as  on  that  of  Asia. 
At  length  the  Gothic  fleet  anchored  in  the  port  of  Pireeus,  five 
miles  distant  from  Athens,186  which  had  attempted  to  make  some 
preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence.  Cleodamus,  one  of  the 
engineers  employed  by  the  emperor’s  orders  to  fortify  the  mari¬ 
time  cities  against  the  Goths,  had  already  begun  to  repair  the 
ancient  walls  fallen  to  decay  since  the  time  of  8ylla.m  The 
efforts  of  his  skill  were  ineffectual,  and  the  barbarians  became 
masters  of  the  native  seat  of  the  muses  and  the  arts.  But, 
while  the  conquerors  abandoned  themselves  to  the  licence  of 
plunder  and  intemperance,187  their  fleet,  that  lay  with  a  slender 
guard  in  the  harbour  of  PirflBus,  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
the  brave  Dexippus,  who,  flying  with  the  engineer  Cleodamus 
from  the  sack  of  Athens,  collected  a  hasty  band  of  volunteers, 
peasants  as  well  as  soldiers,  and  in  some  measure  avenged  the 
calamities  of  his  country.188 

ofeece  But  this  exploit,  whatever  lustre  it  might  shed  on  the  declin- 

threaten  *n£  a§e  °*  Athens,  served  rather  to  irritate  than  to  subdue  the 
Italy  undaunted  spirit  of  the  northern  invaders.  A  general  conflagra¬ 
tion  blazed  out  at  the  same  time  in  every  district  of  Greece.189 
Thebes  and  Argos,  Corinth  and  Sparta,  which  had  formerly 


m  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  7  [error  for  iv.  7]. 

1M  [The  renewed  wall  was  known  as  the  wall  of  Valerian.  See  Zosimus,  I.  29. 
A  wall  was  built  at  the  same  time  across  the  Isthmus.  For  this  invasion  of 
Greece,  see  Gregorovius,  Geachichte  der  Stadt  Athen  im  Mittelalter,  i.  16  sijg.] 
m  [The  monuments  of  Athens  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  spared.] 

158  Hist.  August,  p.  181  [xxiii.  13],  Victor  [Caesar.]  c.  33.  Orosius,  vii.  42. 
Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  35  [39].  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  636  [26].  Synoellus,  p.  382  [i.  p.  717, 
ed.  Bonn].  It  is  not  without  some  attention  that  we  oan  explain  and  conciliate 
their  imperfect  hints.  We  can  still  disoover  some  traces  of  the  partiality  of 
Dexippus,  in  the  relation  of  his  own  and  his  countrymen’s  exploits.  [Frag.  21. 
An  epigram  on  Dexippus  as  a  scholar,  not  as  a  deliverer,  has  been  preserved. 
O.I.A.  iii.  1,  No.  716.  Cp.  notice  of  Dexippus  in  Appendix  1.] 

138  [Gibbon  has  omitted  to  mention  the  attack  of  the  Goths  on  Thessalonioa, 
which  almost  proved  fatal  to  that  city.  This  incident  spread  terror  throughout 
the  Illyrio  peninsula,  and  thoroughly  frightened  the  government.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  immediate  cause  of  the  restoration  of  the  walls  of  Athens  and  the  other 
fortifications  in  Greece.  See  Zosimus,  i.  29,  and  perhaps  Eusebius  in  MUller, 
F.H.G.  v.  1,  21.] 
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waged  such  memorable  wars  against  each  other,  were  now  un¬ 
able  to  bring  an  army  into  the  field,  or  even  to  defend  their 
ruined  fortifications.  The  rage  of  war,  both  by  land  and  by  sea, 
spread  from  the  eastern  point  of  Sunium  to  the  western  coast  of 
Epirus.  The  Goths  had  already  advanced  within  sight  of  Italy, 
when  the  approach  of  such  imminent  danger  awakened  the 
indolent  Gallienus  jrom  his  dream  of  pleasure.  The  emperor 
appeared  in  arms ;  and  his  presence  seems  to  have  checked  the 
ardour,  and  to  have  divided  the  strength,  of  the  enemy.  Naulo-  Their 
batus,  a  chief  of  the  Heruli,  accepted  an  honourable  capitula-Mdrotnet 
tion,  entered  with  a  large  body  of  his  countrymen  into  the  service 
of  Borne,  and  was  invested  with  the  ornaments  of  the  consular 
dignity,  which  had  never  before  been  profaned  by  the  hands  of 
a  barbarian.140  Great  numbers  of  the  Goths,  disgusted  with  the 
perils  and  hardships  of  a  tedious  voyage,  broke  into  Maesia,  with 
a  design  of  forcing  their  way  over  the  Danube  to  their  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Ukraine.  The  wild  attempt  would  have  proved 
inevitable  destruction,  if  the  discord  of  the  Roman  generals  had 
not  opened  to  the  barbarians  the  means  of  an  escape.141  The 
small  remainder  of  this  destroying  host  returned  on  board  their 
vessels,  and,  measuring  back  their  way  through  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Bosphorus,  ravaged  in  their  passage  the  shores  of  Troy, 
whose  fame,  immortalized  by  Homer,  will  probably  survive  the 
memory  of  the  Gothic  conquests.  As  soon  as  they  found  them¬ 
selves  in  safety  within  the  bason  of  the  Euxine,  they  landed  at 
Anchialus  in  Thrace,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hsmus,  and,  after 
all  their  toils,  indulged  themselves  in  the  ubo  of  those  pleasant 
and  salutary  hot  baths.  What  remained  of  the  voyage  was  a 
short  and  easy  navigation.140  Such  was  the  various  fate  of  this 
third  and  greatest  of  their  naval  enterprises.  It  may  seem  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  how  the  original  body  of  fifteen  thousand  war¬ 
riors  could  sustain  the  losses  and  divisions  of  so  bold  an  adventure. 

But,  as  their  numbers  were  gradually  wasted  by  the  sword,  by 
shipwrecks,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  warm  climate,  they  were 
perpetually  renewed  by  troops  of  banditti  and  deserters,  who 

><0  Synoellue,  p.  383  [ib.J.  ThU  body  o t  Heruli  wee  (or  a  long  time  faithful 
tod  famous. 

141  Claudius.  who  oom minded  on  the  Danube,  thought  with  propriety  and 
noted  with  spirit.  His  colleague  was  jealous  of  his  fame.  Hist.  August,  p.  181 
[xxiii.  14). 

><a  Jo  roan  das,  o.  20. 
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flocked  to  the  standard  of  plunder,  and  by  a  crowd  of  fugitive 
slaves,  often  of  German  or  Sarmatian  extraction,  who  eagerly 
seized  the  glorious  opportunity  of  freedom  and  revenge.  In  these 
expeditions  the  Gothic  nation  claimed  a  superior  share  of  honour 
and  danger ;  but  the  tribes  that  fought  under  the  Gothic  banners 
are  sometimes  distinguished  and  sometimes  oonfounded  in  the 
imperfect  histories  of  that  age;  and,  as  the  barbarian  fleets 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  the  vague  but 
familiar  appellation  of  Scythians  was  frequently  bestowed  on  the 
mixed  multitude.1*3 

Ruin  of  the  In  the  general  calamities  of  mankind  the  death  of  an  indi- 

EpheHis  vidual,  however  exalted,  the  ruin  of  an  edifice,  however  famous, 
are  passed  over  with  careless  inattention.  Yet  we  cannot  forget 
that  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  after  having  risen  with 
increasing  splendour  from  seven  repeated  misfortunes,144  was 
finally  burnt  by  the  Goths  in  their  third  naval  invasion.  The 
arts  of  Greece  and  the  wealth  of  Asia  had  conspired  to  erect 
that  sacred  and  magnificent  structure.  It  was  supported  by  an 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  marble  columns  of  the  Ionic  order ; 
they  were  the  gifts  of  devout  monarchs,  and  each  was  sixty  feet 
high.  The  altar  was  adorned  with  the  masterly  sculptures  of 
Praxiteles,  who  had,  perhaps,  selected  from  the  favourite  legends 
of  the  place  the  birth  of  the  divine  children  of  Latona,  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  Apollo  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Cyclops,  and  the 
clemency  of  Bacchus  to  the  vanquished  Amazons.146  Yet  the 
length  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus  was  only  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  about  two-thirds  the  measure  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter’s  at  Borne.146  In  the  other  dimensions,  it  was  still 
more  inferior  to  that  sublime  production  of  modern  architecture. 
The  spreading  arms  of  a  Christian  cross  require  a  much  greater 
breadth  than  the  oblong  temples  of  the  Pagans ;  and  the  boldest 


149  ZoeimuB,  and  the  Greeks  (as  the  author  of  the  Philopatris  [see  below,  p. 
366,  note  81]),  give  the  name  of  Scythians  to  those  whom  Jomandes,  and  the 
Latin  writers,  constantly  represent  as  Goths. 

144  Hist.  August,  p.  178  [xxiii.  6].  Jomandes,  o.  20.  [The  ohronology  is  ex* 
tremely  doubtful.  It  seems  more  probable  that  Ephesus  suffered  fn  an  earlier 
invasion.  See  Hodgkin,  1.  62.  For  the  temple,  see  J.  T.  Wood,  Disooveriea  at 
Ephesus,  1877.] 

149  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  640.  Vitruvius,  1.  i.  o.  1,  preefat.  1.  vii.  Taoit.  AnnaL,  UL 
71.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  14. 

146  The  length  of  St.  Peter’s  is  840  Roman  palms,  each  palm  is  a  very  little 
Bhort  of  nine  English  inches.  See  Greave’s  Miscellanies,  vol.  1,  p.  233;  On  the 
Roman  foot. 
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artists  of  antiquity  would  have  been  startled  at  the  proposal  of 
raising  in  the  air  a  dome  of  the  size  and  proportions  of  the 
Pantheon.  The  temple  of  Diana  was,  however,  admired  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Successive  empires,  the  Persian, 
the  Macedonian,  and  the  Roman,  had  revered  its  sanctity,  and 
enriched  its  splendour.147  Bat  the  rnde  savages  of  the  Baltic 
were  destitute  of  a  taste  for  the  elegant  arts,  and  they  despised 
the  ideal  terrors  of  a  foreign  superstition.148 

Another  circumstance  is  related  of  these  invasions,  which  condoot  of 
might  deserve  our  notice  were  it  not  justly  to  be  suspected  asaAAUMn« 
the  fanciful  conceit  of  a  recent  sophist.  We  are  told  that  in 
the  sack  of  Athens  the  Goths  had  collected  all  the  libraries,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  setting  fire  to  this  funeral  pile  of  Grecian 
learning,  had  not  one  of  their  chiefs,  of  more  refined  policy  than 
his  brethren,  dissuaded  them  from  the  design,  by  the  profound 
observation,  that  as  long  as  the  Greeks  were  addicted  to  the 
study  of  books  they  would  never  apply  themselves  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  arms.140  The  sagacious  counsellor  (should  the  truth  of 
the  fact  be  admitted)  reasoned  like  an  ignorant  barbarian.  In 
the  most  polite  and  powerful  nations  genius  of  every  kind  has 
displayed  itself  about  the  same  period ;  and  the  age  of  science 
has  generally  been  the  age  of  military  virtue  and  success. 

IV.  The  new  sovereigns  of  Persia,  Artaxerxes  and  his  son  conquest 
Sapor,  had  triumphed  (as  we  have  already  seen)  over  the  house  byttS* 
of  Arsaoes.  Of  the  many  princes  of  that  ancient  race,  Chosroes,  *™  * 
king  of  Armenia,  had  alone  preserved  both  his  life  and  his  inde¬ 
pendence.  He  defended  himself  by  the  natural  strength  of  his 
country ;  by  the  perpetual  resort  of  fugitives  and  malcontents ; 
by  the  alliance  of  the  Romans;  and,  above  all,  by  his  own 
oourage.  Invincible  in  arms,  during  a  thirty  years’  war,  he  was 
assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  The 
patriotic  satraps  of  Armenia,  who  asserted  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  implored  the  protection  of  Rome  in  favour 


1(7  The  policy  however  of  the  Romans  induced  them  to  abridge  the  extent  of 
the  sanctuary  or  asylum,  which  by  successive  privileges  had  spread  itself  two 
stadia  round  the  temple.  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  Gil.  Tacit.  Anna!,  iii.  60,  &o. 

**  They  offered  no  sacrifices  to  the  Grecians'  gods.  See  EpistoL  Gregor. 
Than  mat. 

**  Zonaras,  1.  xit.  p.  G35  [26).  Suoh  an  anecdote  was  perfectly  sailed  to  the 
lasts  of  Montaigne.  He  makes  use  of  it  in  his  agreeable  Essay  on  Pedantry,  L 
t.  c.  24.  [Compare  Anon.  Continuation  of  Dion  Cassias,  in  Mflller,  F.H.G.  iv. 
p.  196.) 
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of  Tiridates,  the  lawful  heir.  But  the  son  of  Chosroes  was  an 
infant,  the  allies  were  at  a  distance,  and  the  Persian  monarch 
advanced  towards  the  frontier  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  force. 
Young  Tiridates,  the  future  hope  of  his  country,  was  saved  by 
the  fidelity  of  a  servant,  and  Armenia  continued  above  twenty- 
seven  years  a  reluctant  province  of  the  great  monarchy  of 
Persia.1*0  Elated  with  this  easy  conquest,  and  presuming  on 
the  distresses  or  the  degeneracy  of  the  Bomans,  Sapor  obliged 
the  strong  garrisons  of  Carrhse  and  Nisibis  to  surrender,  and 
spread  devastation  and  terror  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  loss  of  an  important  frontier,  the  ruin  of  a  faithful  and 
natural  ally,  and  the  rapid  success  of  Sapor’s  ambition,  affected 
Borne  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  insult  as  well  as  of  the  danger. 
Valerian  flattered  himself  that  the  vigilance  of  his  lieutenants 
would  sufficiently  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Bhine  and  of  the 
Danube ;  but  he  resolved,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  to 
march  in  person  to  the  defence  of  the  Euphrates.  During  his 
progress  through  Asia  Minor,  the  naval  enterprises  of  the  Goths 
were  suspended,  and  the  afflicted  province  enjoyed  a  transient 
and  fallacious  calm.  He  passed  the  Euphrates,  encountered 
the  Persian  monarch  near  the  walls  of  Edessa,  was  vanquished 
is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor.  The  particulars  of  that  great 
prisoner  by  event  are  darkly  and  imperfectly  represented;  yet,  by  the 
tingof  glimmering  light  which  is  afforded  us,  we  may  discover  a  long 
a.d.  96o  series  of  imprudence,  of  error,  and  of  deserved  misfortunes  on 
the  side  of  the  Boman  emperor.  He  repoeed  an  implicit  con¬ 
fidence  in  Macrianus,  his  Praetorian  protect.1*1  That  worthless 
minister  rendered  his  master  formidable  only  to  the  oppressed 
subjects,  and  contemptible  to  the  enemies,  of  Borne.111  By  his 
weak  or  wicked  counsels  the  Imperial  army  was  betrayed  into  a 
situation  where  valour  and  military  skill  were  equally  unavail- 


Valerian 
marches 
into  the 
East 


180  Moses  Chorenensis,  1.  ii.  o.  71,  78*  74.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  638  [SI].  The 
authentic  relation  of  the  Armenian  historian  serves  to  rectify  the  confused  account 
of  the  Greek.  The  latter  talks  of  the  children  of  Tiridates,  who  at  that  time  wee 
himself  an  infant.  [The  succession  of  Tiridates  was  resisted  by  his  uncle  Arta- 
vasdes,  who  then  ruled  jn  Armenia  as  vassal  of  Sapor.] 

101  Hist.  August,  p.  191  [xxiv.  11].  As  Macrianus  was  an  enemy  to  the 
Christians,  they  charged  him  with  being  a  magician.  [There  seems  no  reason 
to  impute  any  fault  to  Macrianus  in  this  disaster.  He  appears  to  have  been  an 
able  officer  but  unfortunately  an  invalid.  For  the  defeat  of  Valerian  and  the 
Chronology,  see  Appendix  16.] 
l33  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  88  [86]. 
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ing.iw  The  vigorous  attempt  of  the  Romans  to  cat  their  way 
through  the  Persian  host  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter ; 1M 
and  Sapor,  who  encompassed  the  camp  with  superior  numbers, 
patiently  waited  till  the  increasing  rage  of  famine  and  pestilence 
had  ensured  his  victory.  The  licentious  murmurs  of  the  legions 
soon  accused  Valerian  as  the  cause  of  their  calamities ;  their 
seditious  clamours  demanded  an  instant  capitulation.  An  im¬ 
mense  sum  of  gold  was  offered  to  purchase  the  permission  of  a 
disgraceful  retreat.  But  the  Persian,  conscious  of  his  superior¬ 
ity,  refused  the  money  with  disdain ;  and,  detaining  the  deputies, 
advanced  in  order  of  battle  to  the  foot  of  the  Roman  ram¬ 
part,  and  insisted  on  a  personal  conference  with  the  emperor. 
Valerian  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  intrusting  his  life  and 
dignity  to  the  faith  of  an  enemy.  The  interview  ended  as  it 
was  natural  to  expect.  The  emperor  was  made  a  prisoner,  and 
his  astonished  troops  laid  down  their  arms.1**  In  Buch  a  moment 
of  triumph,  the  pride  and  policy  of  Sapor  prompted  him  to  fill 
the  vacant  throne  with  a  successor  entirely  dependent  on  his 
pleasure.  Cyriades,  an  obscure  fugitive  of  Antioch,  stained  with 
every  vice,  was  chosen  to  dishonour  the  Roman  purple ;  and  the 
will  of  the  Persian  victor  could  not  fail  of  being  ratified  by  the 
acclamations,  however  reluctant,  of  the  captive  army.1** 

The  Imperial  slave  was  eager  to  secure  the  favour  of  his  sapor  oyer- 

,  .  ,  ,  .  ..  ,  •  *  tt  runs  BrfU, 

master  by  an  act  of  treason  to  his  native  country.  He  con-cutou.Md 
ducted  Sapor  over  the  Euphrates,  and,  by  the  way  of  Chalcis,  tododa 
the  metropolis  of  the  East.  So  rapid  were  the  motions  of  the 
Persian  cavalry  that,  if  we  may  credit  a  very  judicious  his¬ 
torian,1*7  the  city  of  Antioch  was  surprised  when  the  idle  multi¬ 
tude  was  fondly  gazing  on  the  amusements  of  the  theatre.  The 
splendid  buildings  of  Antioch,  private  as  well  as  public,  were 
either  pillaged  or  destroyed ;  and  the  numerous  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  sword  or  led  away  into  captivity.1**  The  tide 

,M  HUt.  August,  p.  174  [nil.  32]. 

,M  Victor  in  Cesar.  [32].  Eutropius,  lx.  7. 

,u  Zosimtu.  I.  i.  p.  33  [36].  Zonaras,  I.  zii.  p.  630  [23].  Pater  Patricius  in 
the  Exoerpta  Legal,  p.  29. 

,M  Hist.  August,  p.  186  [xxiv.  1).  The  reign  of  Cyriades  appears  in  that  col¬ 
lection  prior  to  the  death  of  Valerian  ;  but  I  hare  preferred  a  probable  series  of 
events  to  the  doubtful  chronology  of  a  most  inaoourate  writer.  [But  see  Appendix 
16.] 

m  The  sack  of  Antioch,  anticipated  by  some  historians,  is  assigned,  by  the 
decisive  testimony  of  Ammianns  Vtaroallinua,  to  the  reign  of  Oallianus,  xxlii.  6. 

*»  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  36  [36). 
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of  devastation  was  stopped  for  a  moment  by  the  resolution  of 
the  high  priest  of  Emesa.  Arrayed  in  his  sacerdotal  robes  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  fanatic  peasants,  armed 
only  with  slings,  and  defended  his  god  and  his  property  from 
the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.18*  But  the 
ruin  of  Tarsus,  and  of  many  other  cities,  furnishes  a  melancholy 
proof  that,  except  in  this  singular  instance,  the  conquest  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia  scarcely  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  Persian  arms. 
The  advantages  of  the  narrow  passes  of  Mount  TauruB  were 
abandoned,  in  which  an  invader  whose  principal  force  consisted 
in  his  cavalry  would  have  been  engaged  in  a  very  unequal  com¬ 
bat  ;  and  Sapor  was  admitted  to  form  the  siege  of  Cassarea,  the 
capital  of  Cappadocia :  a  city,  though  of  the  second  rank,  which 
was  supposed  to  contain  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Demosthenes  commanded  in  the  place,  not  so  much  by  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  emperor  as  in  the  voluntary  defence  of  his  country. 
For  a  long  time  he  deferred  its  fate ;  and,  when  at  last  Cffisarea 
was  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  a  physician,  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  Persians,  who  had  been  ordered  to  exert  their 
utmost  diligence  to  take  him  alive.  This  heroic  chief  escaped 
the  power  of  a  foe  who  might  either  have  honoured  or  punished 
his  obstinate  valour ;  but  many  thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens 
were  involved  in  a  general  massacre,  and  Sapor  is  accused  of 
treating  his  prisoners  with  wanton  and  unrelenting  cruelty.1® 
Much  should  undoubtedly  be  allowed  for  national  animosity, 
much  for  humbled  pride  and  impotent  revenge;  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  certain  that  the  same  prince,  who,  in  Armenia,  had 
displayed  the  mild  aspect  of  a  legislator,  showed  himself  to  the 
Romans  under  the  Btern  features  of  a  conqueror.  He  despaired  of 
making  any  permanent  establishment  in  the  empire,  and  sought 
only  to  leave  behind  him  a  wasted  desert,  whilst  he  transported 
into  Persia  the  people  and  the  treasures  of  the  provinces.1® 
Boldness  At  a  time  when  the  East  trembled  at  the  name  of  Sapor,  he 
SoffiT  received  a  present  not  unworthy  of  the  greatest  kings — a  long 

against 

Sapor 

m  John  Malala,  tom.  i.  p.  391  [p.  296,  ed.  Bonn],  He  corrupts  this  probable 
event  by  some  fabulous  circumstances. 

1W  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  630  [28].  Deep  valleys  were  filled  up  with  the  slain. 
Crowds  of  prisoners  were  driven  to  water  like  beasts,  and  many  perished  for  want 
of  food. 

m  ZosimuB,  1.  i.  p.  25  [28],  asserts  that  Sapor,  had  he  not  preferred  spoil  to 
conquest,  might  have  remained  master  of  Asia. 
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train  of  camels  laden  with  the  most  rare  and  valuable  merchan¬ 
dises.  The  rich  offering  was  accompanied  with  an  epistle,  respect¬ 
ful  but  not  servile,  from  Odenathns,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  opulent  senators  of  Palmyra.  “  Who  is  this  Odenathus  ” 

(said  the  hanghty  victor,  and  he  commanded  that  the  presents 
should  be  cast  into  the  Euphrates),  “  that  he  thus  insolently  pre¬ 
sumes  to  write  to  his  lord  ?  If  he  entertains  a  hope  of  mitigat¬ 
ing  his  punishment,  let  him  fall  prostrate  before  the  foot  of  our 
throne,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back.  Should  he 
hesitate,  swift  destruction  shall  be  poured  on  his  head,  on  his 
whole  race,  and  on  his  country.” The  desperate  extremity  to 
which  the  Palmyrenian  was  reduced  called  into  action  all  the 
latent  powers  of  his  soul.  He  met  Sapor ;  but  he  met  him  in 
arms.  Infusing  his  own  spirit  into  a  little  army  collected  from 
the  villages  of  Syria, 1<a  and  the  tents  of  the  desert,1®4  he  hovered 
round  the  Persian  host,  harassed  their  retreat,  carried  off  part  of 
the  treasure,  and,  what  was  dearer  than  any  treasure,  several  of 
the  women  of  the  Great  King ;  who  was  at  last  obliged  to  repass 
the  Euphrates  with  some  marks  of  haste  and  confusion.186  By 
this  exploit  Odenathus  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  fame 
and  fortunes.  The  majesty  of  Borne,  oppressed  by  a  Persian, 
was  protected  by  a  Syrian  or  Arab  of  Palmyra.  x 

The  voice  of  history,  which  is  often  little  more  than  theTraatmeDt 
organ  of  hatred  or  flattery,  reproaches  Sapor  with  a  proud  abuse  of  TslerUn 
of  the  rights  of  conquest.  We  are  told  that  Valerian,  in  chains, 
but  invested  with  the  Imperial  purple,  was  exposed  to  the 
multitude,  a  constant  spectacle  of  fallen  greatness;  and  that, 
whenever  the  Persian  monarch  mounted  on  horseback,  he 


“■PsieT  Patricio*  in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  29  [frag.  10,  Mfllter,  P.H.Q.  iv. 
Septimios  Odwnathus  had  been  made  a  coimtiaru  by  Valerian  before  April,  256. 
See  I jb  Bas-Waddington,  iii.  26021. 

lta  fly ro rum  agrestium  man 4.  Sexto*  Rufus,  e.  28.  Rufus,  Victor,  the 
Aogustan  History  (p.  192  [xxiv.  14J)  and  several  inscription*  agree  in  making 
Odenathus  a  citizen  of  Palmyra.  [Palmyra  had  been  made  a  colonia  by  Severus. 
As  a  great  commercial  town,  Its  policy  was  to  preserve  neutrality  between  the 
powers  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and,  while  the  Parthian  realm  lasted,  this  was 
feasible.  But  the  ambition  of  the  new  Persian  monarchy  forced  Palmyra  to  take 
a  decided  step,  and  either  attach  itself  to  the  Empire  or  submit  to  Sapor.  This 
step  was  taken  by  Odssnathus.] 

IM  He  possessed  so  powerful  an  interest  among  the  wandering  tribes,  that 
Prooopins  (Bell.  Persic.  1.  ii.  o.  6)  and  John  Malala  (tom.  i.  p.  891  [392 ;  p.  297, 
•d.  Bonn])  style  him  Prince  of  the  Saracens. 

Peter  Patricius,  p.  26  [frag.  11.  See  also  Zonaras,  xii.  23 ;  Zosimus,  1.  99 ; 
Synoeilas,  L  716  (ed.  Bonn)}. 
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placed  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  Roman  emperor.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  allies,  who  repeatedly 
advised  him  to  remember  the  vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  dread  the 
returning  power  of  Rome,  and  to  make  his  illustrious  captive  the 
pledge  of  peace,  not  the  object  of  insult,  Sapor  still  remained 
inflexible.  When  Valerian  sunk  under  the  weight  of  shame  and 
grief,  his  skin,  stuffed  with  straw,  and  formed  into  the  likeness 
of  a  human  figure,  was  preserved  for  ages  in  the  most  celebrated 
temple  of  Persia ;  a  more  real  monument  of  triumph  than  the 
fancied  trophies  of  brass  and  marble  so  often  erected  by  Roman 
vanity.110  The  tale  is  moral  and  pathetic,  but  the  truth  of  it 
may  very  fairly  be  called  in  question.  The  letters  still  extant 
from  the  princes  of  the  East  to  Sapor  are  manifest  forgeries ; 117 
nor  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  a  jealous  monarch  should,  even 
in  the  person  of  a  rival,  thus  publicly  degrade  the  majesty  of 
kings.  Whatever  treatment  the  unfortunate  Valerian  might 
experience  in  Persia,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  only  emperor 
of  Rome  who  had  ever  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
languished  away  his  life  in  hopeless  captivity. 

The  Emperor  Gallienus,  who  had  long  supported  with 
impatience  the  censorial  severity  of  his  father  and  colleague, 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  misfortunes  with  secret  pleasure, 
and  avowed  indifference.  “  I  knew  that  my  father  waB  a 
mortal,”  said  he,  «  and,  since  he  has  acted  as  becomes  a  brave 
man,  I  am  satisfied.”  Whilst  Rome  lamented  the  fate  of  her 
sovereign,  the  savage  coldness  of  his  son  was  extolled  by  the 
servile  courtiers  as  the  perfect  firmness  of  a  hero  and  a  stoic.10 
It  is  difficult  to  paint  the  light,  the  various,  the  inconstant 
character  of  Gallienus,  which  he  displayed  without  constraint 
as  soon  as  he  became  sole  possessor  of  the  empire.  In  every  art 
that  he  attempted  his  lively  genius  enabled  him  to  succeed ; 
and,  as  his  genius  was  destitute  of  judgment,  he  attempted 
every  art,  except  the  important  ones  of  war  and  government. 

1MThe  Pagan  writers  lament,  the  Christian  insalt,  the  misfortunes  of  Valerian. 
Their  various  testimonies  are  accurately  collected  by  Tillemont,  tom.  iii.  p.  739, 
Ac.  So  little  has  been  preserved  of  Eastern  history  before  Mahomet  that  the 
modern  Persians  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  victory  of  Sapor,  an  event  so  glorious 
to  their  nation.  See  Bibliothdque  Orientale. 

167  One  of  these  epistles  is  from  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia :  since  Armenia 
was  then  a  province  to  Persia,  the  king,  the  kingdom,  and  the  epistle  most  be 
fictitious. 

1M  See  his  life  in  the  Augustan  History. 
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He  was  a  master  of  several  carious  bat  useless  sciences,  a  ready 
orator,  an  elegant  poet,1M  a  skilful  gardener,  an  excellent  cook, 
and  most  contemptible  prince.  When  the  great  emergencies  of 
the  state  required  his  presence  and  attention,  he  was  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  philosopher  Plotinus,170  wasting  his 
time  in  trifling  or  licentious  pleasures,  preparing  his  initiation  to 
the  Grecian  mysteries,  or  soliciting  a  place  in  the  Areopagus 
of  Athens.  His  profuse  magnificence  insulted  the  general 
poverty ;  the  solemn  ridicule  of  his  triumphs  impressed  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  public  disgrace.171  The  repeated  intelligence  of 
invasions,  defeats,  and  rebellions,  he  received  with  a  careless 
smile ;  and  singling  out,  with  affected  contempt,  some  particular 
production  of  the  lost  province,  he  carelessly  asked,  whether 
Borne  must  be  ruined,  unless  it  was  supplied  with  linen  from 
Egypt,  and  Arras  cloth  from  Gaul?  There  were,  however,  a 
few  short  moments  in  the  life  of  Gallienus  when,  exasperated 
by  some  recent  injury,  he  suddenly  appeared  the  intrepid  soldier 
and  the  cruel  tyrant ;  till,  satiated  with  blood  or  fatigued  by 
resistance,  he  insensibly  sunk  into  the  natural  mildness  and 
indolence  of  his  character.1” 

At  a  time  when  the  reins  of  government  were  held  with  so  tjw  thirty 
loose  a  hand,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  crowd  of  usurpers  should 

m  There  is  still  extant  a  very  pretty  Epithalamium,  composed  by  Gallienus, 

(or  the  nuptials  of  his  nephews  [Hist.  August,  xxiii.  11]. 

He  ait,  O  Juvenes,  pari  ter  sudate  medullis 
Omnibus,  inter  voe  ;  non  murmura  veatra  col  umber, 

Braohia  non  hederae,  non  vincant  oscula  conch®. 

mHe  was  on  the  point  of  giving  Plotinus  a  ruined  city  of  Campania  to  try 
the  experiment  of  realizing  Plato's  Republic.  See  the  Life  of  Plotinus,  by 
Porphyry,  in  Fabricius's  Biblioth.  Grseo.  1.  iv. 

A  medal  which  bears  the  head  of  Gallienus  has  perplexed  the  antiquarians 
by  its  legend  and  reverse ;  the  former  Gallisna  Augusta,  the  latter  Ubiqui  Pax 
[Eokhel,  vii.  413].  M.  Spanheim  supposes  that  the  coin  was  struck  by  some  of 
the  enemies  of  Gallienus,  and  was  designed  as  a  severe  satire  on  that  effeminate 
prince.  But,  as  the  use  of  irony  may  seem  unworthy  of  the  gravity  of  the  Roman 
mint.  M.  de  Vallemont  has  deduced  from  a  passago  of  Trebellius  Pollio  (Hist. 

August,  p.  198)  an  ingenious  and  natural  solution.  Galliena  was  first  cousin  to 
the  emperor.  By  delivering  Africa  from  the  usurper  CeUus,  she  deserved  the  title 
of  Augusta.  [Recent  authorities  however  acoept  the  explanation  of  Spanheim.] 

On  a  medal  in  the  French  king's  collection,  we  read  a  similar  inscription  of  Faus¬ 
tina  Augusta  round  the  head  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  With  regard  to  the  Ubiqus 
Paxt  it  is  easily  explained  by  the  vanity  of  Gallienus,  who  seized,  perhaps,  the 
occasion  of  some  momentary  calm.  See  Nouvelles  de  la  R4publique  des  Lettres, 

Janvier  1700,  p.  21-34. 

in  This  singular  character  has,  1  believe,  been  fairly  transmitted  to  us.  The 
reign  of  his  immediate  suooeesor  was  short  and  busy,  and  the  historians  who 
wrote  before  the  elevation  of  the  family  of  Constantine  could  not  have  the  most 
remote  interest  to  misrepresent  the  character  of  Gallienus.  [But  see  Appendix  1.] 
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start  op  in  every  province  of  the  empire,  against  the  son  of 
Valerian.  It  was  probably  some  ingenious  fancy,  of  comparing 
the  thirty  tyrants  of  Borne  with  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens, 
that  induced  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  history  to  select  that 
celebrated  number,  which  has  been  gradually  received  into  a 
popular  appellation.178  But  in  every  light  the  parallel  is  idle 
and  defective.  What  resemblance  can  we  discover  between  a 
council  of  thirty  persons,  the  united  oppressors  of  a  single  city, 
and  an  uncertain  list  of  independent  rivals,  who  rose  and  fell  in 
irregular  succession  through  the  extent  of  a  vast  empire?  Nor 
can  the  number  of  thirty  be  completed  unless  we  include  in  the 
account  the  women  and  children  who  were  honoured  with  the 
Imperial  title.  The  reign  of  Gallienus,  distracted  as  it  was, 
produced  only  nineteen  pretenders  to  the  throne:  Cyriades, 
Macrianus,  Balista,  Odenathus,  and  Zenobia  in  the  East ;  in  Gaol 
and  the  western  provinces,  Posthumus,  LoUianus,  Viotorinus  and 
his  mother  Victoria,  Marius,  and  Tetricus.  In  Illyricum  and  the 
confines  of  the  Danube,  Ingenuus,  Begillianus  and  Aureolas ; 
in  Pontus,174  Saturninus;  in  Isauria,  Trebellianus ;  Piso  in 
Thessaly;  Valensin  Achaia;  i'Emilianus  in  Egypt ;  and  Celsus 
in  Africa.  To  illustrate  the  obscure  monuments  of  the  life  and 
death  of  each  individual  would  prove  a  laborious  task,  alike 
barren  of  instruction  and  amusement.  We  may  content  our¬ 
selves  with  investigating  some  general  characters,  that  most 
strongly  mark  the  condition  of  the  times  and  the  manners  of 
the  men,  their  pretensions,  their  motives,  their  fate,  and  the 
destructive  consequences  of  their  usurpation.17® 

It  is  sufficiently  known  that  the  odious  appellation  of  Tyrant 
was  often  employed  by  the  ancients  to  express  the  illegal  seizure 
of  supreme  power,  without  any  reference  to  the  abuse  of  it. 
Several  of  the  pretenders  who  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  the  emperor  Gallienus  were  shining  models  of  virtue, 
and  almost  all  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  vigour  and 
ability.  Their  merit  had  recommended  them  to  the  favour  of 
Valerian,  and  gradually  promoted  them  to  the  most  important 
commands  of  the  empire.  The  generals  who  assumed  the  title 

178  Pollio  expresses  the  most  minute  anxiety  to  complete  the  number. 

174  The  place  of  his  reign  is  Bomewhat  doubtful ;  but  there  was  a  tyrant  in 
Pontus,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  the  seat  of  all  the  others.  [Hist.  Aug.  sdv. 
29,  1,  is  here  referred  to.  See  Appendix  17.] 

mTUlemont,  tom.  iii.  p.  1163,  reckons  them  somewhat  differently. 
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of  Augustus  were  either  respected  by  their  troops  for  their  able 
conduct  and  severe  discipline,  or  admired  for  valour  and  success 
in  war,  or  beloved  for  frankness  and  generosity.  The  field  of 
victory  was  often  the  scene  of  their  election;  and  even  the 
armourer  Marius,  the  most  contemptible  of  all  the  candidates 
for  the  purple,  was  distinguished  however  by  intrepid  courage, 
matchless  strength,  and  blunt  honesty.178  His  mean  and  recent 
trade  cast,  indeed,  an  air  of  ridicule  on  his  elevation ;  but  his 
birth  could  not  be  more  obscure  than  was  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  rivals,  who  were  born  of  peasants,  and  enlisted  in  Th«tr  ot^ 
the  army  as  private  soldiers.  In  times  of  confusion  every  active  birtb 
genius  finds  the  place  assigned  him  by  nature;  in  a  general 
state  of  war  military  merit  is  the  road  to  glory  and  to  greatness. 

Of  the  nineteen  tyrants  Tetricus  only  was  a  senator;  Piso  alone 
was  a  noble.  The  blood  of  Numa,  through  twenty-eight  suc¬ 
cessive  generations,  ran  in  the  veins  of  Calphurnius  Piso,177  who, 
by  female  alliances,  claimed  a  right  of  exhibiting  in  his  house 
the  images  of  Crassus  and  of  the  great  Pompey.178  His  ances¬ 
tors  had  been  repeatedly  dignified  with  all  the  honours  which 
the  commonwealth  could  bestow ;  and,  of  all  the  ancient  families 
of  Rome,  the  Calphurnian  alone  had  survived  the  tyranny  of  the 
Ceaars.  The  personal  qualities  of  Piso  added  new  lustre  to  his 
race.  The  usurper  Valens,  by  whose  order  he  was  killed,  con¬ 
fessed,  with  deep  remorse,  that  even  an  enemy  ought  to  have 
respected  the  sanctity  of  Piso;  and,  although  he  died  in  arms 
against  Gallienus,  the  senate,  with  the  emperor’s  generous  per¬ 
mission,  decreed  the  triumphal  ornaments  to  the  memory  of  so 
virtuous  a  rebel.178 

The  lieutenants  of  Valerian  were  grateful  to  the  father,  whom  t>m>o»u«— 
they  esteemed.  They  disdained  to  serve  the  luxurious  indolence  r*t»iuon 


,n8ee  the  speech  of  Marius,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  187  [xxlv.  7J.  The 
accidental  identity  of  names  was  the  only  circumstance  that  could  tempt  Pollio 
to  imitate  Sallust. 

m  Vo*  O  Pom  pi  li  os  sanguis  I  is  Horace's  address  to  the  Pisoe.  See  Art. 
Poet.  ▼.  292,  with  Dacier’s  and  Sanadon's  note#. 

171  Tacit.  A unal.  xv.  48,  Hist.  i.  15.  In  the  former  of  these  passages  we  may 
venture  to  change  paSrrna  into  matema.  In  every  generation  from  Augustus  to 
Alexander  Sever u a,  oue  or  more  Pisoe  appear  as  consuls.  A  Piso  was  deemed 
worthy  of  the  throne  by  Augustus  (Tacit.  Annal.  1.  18).  A  second  headed  a 
formidable  conspiracy  against  Nero;  and  a  third  was  adopted,  and  declared 
Caaar  by  Galba. 

,T*  Hist.  August  p.  195  [xxir.  20].  The  senate,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm, 
seems  to  have  presumed  on  the  approbation  of  Gallienua. 
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of  his  unworthy  son.  The  throne  of  the  Homan  world  was  on* 
supported  by  any  principle  of  loyalty ;  and  treason  against  such 
a  prince  might  easily  be  considered  as  patriotism  to  the  state. 
Yet,  if  we  examine  with  candour  the  conduct  of  these  usurpers, 
it  will  appear  that  they  were  much  oftener  driven  into  re¬ 
bellion  by  their  fears  than  urged  to  it  by  their  ambition.  They 
dreaded  the  cruel  suspicions  of  Gallienus :  they  equally  dreaded 
the  capricious  violence  of  their  troops.  If  the  dangerous  favour 
of  the  army  had  imprudently  declared  them  deserving  of  the 
purple,  they  were  marked  for  sure  destruction ;  and  even  pru¬ 
dence  would  counsel  them  to  secure  a  short  enjoyment  of  the 
empire,  and  rather  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  than  to  expect  the 
hand  of  an  executioner.  When  the  clamour  of  the  soldiers 
invested  the  reluctant  victims  with  the  ensigns  of  sovereign 
authority,  they  sometimes  mourned  in  secret  their  approaching 
fate.  «  You  have  lost,”  said  Saturninus,  on  the  day  of  his  eleva¬ 
tion,  “  you  have  lost  a  useful  commander,  and  you  have  made  a 
very  wretched  emperor.” 180 

The  apprehensions  of  Saturninus  were  justified  by  the  repeated 
experience  of  revolutions.  Of  the  nineteen  tyrants  who  started 
up  under  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  there  was  not  one  who  enjoyed 
a  life  of  peace,  or  a  natural  death.  As  soon  as  they  were  in¬ 
vested  with  the  bloody  purple,  they  inspired  their  adherents 
with  the  same  fears  and  ambition  which  had  occasioned  their 
own  revolt.  Encompassed  with  domestic  conspiracy,  military 
sedition,  and  civil  war,  they  trembled  on  the  edge  of  precipices, 
in  which,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  anxiety,  they  were 
inevitably  lost.  These  precarious  monarchs  received,  however, 
such  honours  as  the  flattery  of  their  respective  armies  and  pro¬ 
vinces  could  bestow;  but  their  claim,  founded  on  rebellion, 
could  never  obtain  the  sanction  of  law  or  history.  Italy,  Home, 
and  the  senate  constantly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Gallienus, 
and  he  alone  was  considered  as  the  sovereign  of  the  empire. 
That  prince  condescended  indeed  to  acknowledge  the  victorious 
arms  of  Odenathus,  who  deserved  the  honourable  distinction  by 
the  respectful  conduct  which  he  always  maintained  towards  the 
son  of  Valerian.  With  the  general  applause  of  the  Homans 
and  the  consent  of  Gallienus,  the  senate  conferred  the  title  of 


Hist.  August,  p.  196  [xxiv.  22]. 
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Augustus  on  the  brave  Palmyreuian ;  and  seemed  to  intrust 
him  with  the  government  of  the  East,  which  he  already  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  so  independent  a  manner,  that,  like  a  private  succes¬ 
sion,  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  illustrious  widow  Zenobia.181 

The  rapid  and  perpetual  transitions  from  the  cottage  to  the  fmu  con- 
throne,  and  from  the  throne  to  the  grave,  might  have  amused  omScSc** 
an  indifferent  philosopher,  were  it  possible  for  a  philosopher  to  Hon* 
remain  indifferent  amidst  the  general  calamities  of  human  kind. 

The  election  of  these  precarious  emperors,  their  power  and  their 
death,  were  equally  destructive  to  their  subjects  and  adherents. 

The  price  of  their  fatal  elevation  was  instantly  discharged  to 
the  troops  by  an  immense  donative  drawn  from  the  bowels  of 
the  exhausted  people.  However  virtuous  was  their  character, 
however  pure  their  intentions,  they  found  themselves  reduced 
to  the  hard  necessity  of  supporting  their  usurpation  by  frequent 
acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty.  When  they  fell,  they  involved 
armies  and  provinces  in  their  fall.  There  is  still  extant  a  most 
savage  mandate  from  Gallienus  to  one  of  his  ministers,  after  the 
suppression  of  Ingenuus,  who  had  assumed  the  purple  in  Illyri- 
cum.  “  It  is  not  enough,”  says  that  soft  but  inhuman  prince, 

“that  you  exterminate  such  as  have  appeared  in  arms:  the 
chance  of  battle  might  have  served  me  as  effectually.  The  male 
sex  of  every  age  must  be  extirpated ;  provided  that,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  children  and  old  men,  you  can  contrive  means  to 
save  our  reputation.  Let  every  one  die  who  has  dropt  an  ex¬ 
pression,  who  has  entertained  a  thought,  against  me,  against  me, 
the  son  of  Valerian,  the  father  and  brother  of  so  many  princes.188 
Remember  that  Ingenuus  was  made  emperor :  tear,  kill,  hew  in 
pieces.  I  write  to  you  with  my  own  hand,  and  would  inspire 
you  with  my  own  feelings.”18*  Whilst  the  public  forces  of  the 
Btate  were  dissipated  in  private  quarrels,  the  defenceless  pro¬ 
vinces  lay  exposed  to  every  invader.  The  bravest  usurpers  were 


m  The  association  o!  the  breve  Palmyrtnlan  wee  the  most  popular  act  of  the 
whole  reign  of  Gallienus.  Hist.  August,  p.  180  [ndll.  12,  1.  The  statement  Is 
oertalnly  erroneous.  Bee  Appendix  19.1 

‘"Gallienus  had  given  the  titles  of  Cesar  and  Augustus  to  his  son  Salomons, 
■lain  at  Cologne  by  the  usurper  Poethumus.  A  second  son  of  Gallienus  succeeded 
to  the  name  and  rank  of  his  elder  brother.  Valerian,  the  brother  of  Gallienus,  was 
also  associated  to  the  empire :  several  other  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and  nieces 
of  the  emperor,  formed  a  very  numerous  royal  family.  See  Tillemont,  tom.  iU. 
and  M.  de  Brequigny  in  the  MJmoires  de  l'AcadAmte,  tom.  xxxii.  p.  262. 
m  Hist.  August,  p.  188  [xxiv.  8.  The  dooument  is  a  fabrication). 
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compelled  by  the  perplexity  of  their  situation  to  conclude  igno¬ 
minious  treaties  with  the  common  enemy,  to  purchase  with 
oppressive  tributes  the  neutrality  or  services  of  the  barbarians, 
and  to  introduce  hostile  and  independent  nations  into  the  heart 
of  the  Roman  monarchy.1®4 

Such  were  the  barbarians,  and  such  the  tyrants,  who,  under 
the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  dismembered  the  provinces, 
and  reduced  the  empire  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  disgrace  and  ruin, 
from  whence  it  seemed  impossible  that  it  should  ever  emerge. 
As  far  as  the  barrenness  of  materials  would  permit,  we  have 
attempted  to  trace,  with  order  and  perspicuity,  the  general  events 
of  that  calamitous  period.  There  still  remain  some  particular 
facts:  I.  The  disorders  of  Sicily ;  II.  The  tumults  of  Alexandria ; 
and  III.  The  rebellion  of  the  Isaurians — which  may  serve  to 
reflect  a  strong  light  on  the  horrid  picture. 

Di  Borders  I.  Whenever  numerous  troops  of  banditti,  multiplied  by  suc- 

°f  siciiy  cegg  an(j  impunity,  publicly  defy,  instead  of  eluding,  the  justice 
of  their  country,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  excessive  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  government  is  felt  and  abused  by  the  lowest  ranks 
of  the  community.  The  situation  of  Sicily  preserved  it  from 
the  barbarians ;  nor  could  the  disarmed  province  have  supported 
an  usurper.  The  sufferings  of  that  once  flourishing  and  still 
fertile  island  were  inflicted  by  baser  hands.  A  licentious  crowd 
of  slaves  and  peasants  reigned  for  a  while  over  the  plundered 
country,  and  renewed  the  memory  of  the  servile  wars  of  more 
ancient  times.18*  Devastations,  of  which  the  husbandman  was 
either  the  victim  or  the  accomplice,  must  have  ruined  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  Sicily ;  and,  as  the  principal  estates  were  the  property 
of  the  opulent  senators  of  Rome,  who  often  enclosed  within  a 
farm  the  territory  of  an  old  republic,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  private  injury  might  affect  the  capital  more  deeply  than  all 
the  conquests  of  the  Goths  or  the  Persians. 

Tumniti  of  II.  The  foundation  of  Alexandria  was  a  noble  design,  at 
once  conceived  and  executed  by  the  son  of  Philip.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  and  regular  form  of  that  great  city,  second  only  to  Rome 


144  Begillianus  had  some  bands  of  Roxolani  in  his  service ;  Poethumus  a  bod; 
of  Franks.  It  was  perhaps  in  the  character  of  auxiliaries  that  the  latter  Intro- 
duced  themselves  into  Spain. 

186  The  Augustan  History,  p.  177  [xxiii.  4],  oalls  it  atrvil*  Mlum.  See  Diodor. 
Sioul.  1.  xxxiv. 
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itself,  comprehended  a  circumference  of  fifteen  miles ; 180  it  was 
peopled  by  three  hundred  thousand  free  inhabitants,  besides  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  slaves.187  The  lucrative  trade  of  Arabia 
and  India  flowed  through  the  port  of  Alexandria  to  the  capital 
and  provinces  of  the  empire.  Idleness  was  unknown.  Some 
were  employed  in  blowing  of  glass,  others  in  weaving  of  linen, 
others  again*  manufacturing  the  papyrus.  Either  sex,  and 
every  age,  was  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  nor  did  even 
the  blind  or  the  lame  want  occupations  suited  to  their  condi¬ 
tion.188  But  the  people  of  Alexandria,  a  various  mixture  of 
nations,  united  the  vanity  and  inconstancy  of  the  Greeks  with 
the  superstition  and  obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians.  The  most  tri¬ 
fling  occasion,  a  transient  scarcity  of  flesh  or  lentils,  the  neglect  of 
an  accustomed  salutation,  a  mistake  of  precedency  in  the  public 
baths,  or  even  a  religious  dispute,188  were  at  any  time  sufficient 
to  kindle  a  sedition  among  that  vast  multitude,  whose  resent¬ 
ments  were  furious  and  implacable.180  After  the  captivity  of 
Valerian  and  the  indolence  of  his  son  had  relaxed  the  authority 
of  the  laws,  the  Alexandrians  abandoned  themselves  to  the  un¬ 
governed  rage  of  their  passions,  and  their  unhappy  country  was 
the  theatre  of  a  civil  war,  which  continued  (with  a  few  short  and 
suspicious  truces)  above  twelve  years.181  All  intercourse  was 
cut  off  between  the  several  quarters  of  the  afflicted  city,  every 
street  was  polluted  with  blood,  every  building  of  strength  con¬ 
verted  into  a  citadel ;  nor  did  the  tumults  subside  till  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  Alexandria  was  irretrievably  ruined.  The  spacious 
and  magnificent  district  of  Bruchion,  with  its  palaces  and 
musaBum,  the  residence  of  the  kingB  and  philosophers  of  Egypt, 
is  described  above  a  century  afterwards,  as  already  reduced  to 
its  present  state  of  a  dreary  solitude.188 


m  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  10. 

IW  Diodor.  Sioul.  1.  xvii.  p.  690.  Edit.  Wesselinff  [69]. 

‘fit  tMina  probable  that  m  was  omitted  by  aocident  after  aga in. — Ed.] 
”*8ee  a  very  curious  letter  of  Hadrian  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  246 
[nix.  81 

im  Such  as  the  sacrilegious  murder  of  a  divine  cat.  Bee  Diodor.  Sioul.  1.  1. 
‘••Hist.  August,  p.  196.  This  long  and  terrible  sedition  was  first  occasioned 
by  a  dispute  between  a  soldier  and  a  townsman  about  a  pair  of  shoes.  [Compare 
the  description  of  Mommsen,  R6m.  Qeech.  v.  682  sg?.] 

1,1  Dionysius  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vol.  vii.  p.  [leg.  c.]  21.  Ammlan. 
nii.  16. 

***  Boaliger  Animadver.  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  268.  Three  dissertations  of  M. 
Bon  am  y,  in  the  M4m.  de  l'Acadtanie,  tom.  ix. 
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III.  The  obscure  rebellion  of  Trebellianus,  who  assumed  the 
purple  in  Isauria,  a  petty  province  of  Asia  Minor,  was  attended 
with  strange  and  memorable  consequences.  The  pageant  of 
royalty  was  soon  destroyed  by  an  officer  of  Gallienus;  but  his 
followers,  despairing  of  mercy,  resolved  to  shake  off  their  allegi¬ 
ance,  not  only  to  the  emperor  but  to  the  empire,  and  suddenly 
returned  to  the  savage  manners  from  which  they  had  never 
perfectly  been  reclaimed.  Their  craggy  rocks,  a  branch  of  the 
wide-extended  Taurus,  protected  their  inaccessible  retreat.  The 
tillage  of  some  fertile  valleys 198  supplied  them  with  necessaries, 
and  a  habit  of  rapine  with  the  luxuries,  of  life.  In  the  heart  of 
the  Roman  monarchy,  the  Isaurians  long  continued  a  nation  of 
wild  barbarians.  Succeeding  princes,  unable  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience  either  by  arms  or  policy,  were  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  weakness  by  surrounding  the  hostile  and  independent 
spot  with  a  strong  chain  of  fortifications,194  which  often  proved 
insufficient  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  these  domestic  foes. 
The  Isaurians,  gradually  extending  their  territory  to  the  sea 
coast,  subdued  the  western  and  mountainous  part  of  Cilicia, 
formerly  the  nest  of  those  daring  pirates  against  whom  the  re¬ 
public  had  once  been  obliged  to  exert  its  utmost  force,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  great  Pompey.196 

Our  habits  of  thinking  so  fondly  connect  the  order  of  the 
universe  with  the  fate  of  man,  that  this  gloomy  period  of  history 
has  been  decorated  with  inundations,  earthquakes,  uncommon 
meteors,  preternatural  darkness,  and  a  crowd  of  prodigies  ficti¬ 
tious  or  exaggerated.199  But  a  long  and  general  famine  was  a 
calamity  of  a  more  serious  kind.  It  was  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  rapine  and  oppression,  which  extirpated  the  produce 
of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  future  harvests.  Famine  is 
almost  always  followed  by  epidemical  diseases,  the  effect  of 
scanty  and  unwholesome  food.  Other  causes  must  however 
have  contributed  to  the  furious  plague  which,  from  the  year  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty-five,  raged 
without  interruption  in  every  province,  every  city,  and  almost 
every  family  of  the  Roman  empire.  During  some  time  five 

w»  Strabo,  1.  xU.  p.  869. 

1M  Hist.  August,  p.  197  [xxiv.  25]. 

19#  See  Cell&rius,  Geog.  Atsfeiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  137,  upon  the  limits  of  Is&uri&. 

m  Hist.  August,  p.  177  [ndit  5]. 
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thousand  persons  died  daily  in  Rome;  and  many  towns  that 
had  escaped  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  were  entirely  depopu¬ 
lated.1*7 

We  have  the  knowledge  of  a  very  carious  circumstance,  of  wmtnu-^ 
some  use  perhaps  in  the  melancholy  calculation  of  human  cala-  hum*n 
mities.  An  exact  register  was  kept  at  Alexandria  of  all  the 
citizens  entitled  to  receive  the  distribution  of  corn.  It  was 
found  that  the  ancient  number  of  those  comprised  between  the 
ages  of  forty  and  seventy  had  been  equal  to  the  whole  sum  of 
claimants,  from  fourteen  to  fourscore  years  of  age,  who  remained 
alive  after  the  reign  of  Gallienus.188  Applying  this  authentic 
fact  to  the  most  correct  tables  of  mortality,  it  evidently  proves 
that  above  half  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  perished;  and 
conld  we  venture  to  extend  the  analogy  to  the  other  provinces, 
we  might  suspect  that  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  had  con¬ 
sumed,  in  a  few  years,  the  moiety  of  the  human  species. lw 


197  Hitt.  August  p.  177  [lb.].  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  24  [261.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  628 
[21).  Easeb.  Chronicon.  Victor  in  Epitom.  Victor  in  Cesar.  [831.  Eutropius, 
ix.  6.  Orosius,  vii.  21.  [One  of  the  most  significant  proofs  of  the  distress  of  the 
empire  in  the  reign  of  Oaliienns  is  the  bankruptcy  of  the  government  which  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  old  expedient  of  shameless  depreciation  of  the  coinage.  At  the  end 
of  his  reign  the  argentens  was  merely  a  ooin  of  base  metal  washed  over  with  silver. 
See  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  ed.  Toser,  vol.  1,  Appendix  ii.  Op.  below,  p.  838.) 

m  Easeb.  Hist.  Eocles.  vii.  21.  The  fact  is  taken  from  the  Letters  of  Diony¬ 
sius,  who  in  the  time  of  those  troubles  was  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

“•  In  a  great  number  of  parishes  11,000  persons  were  found  between  fourteen 
and  eighty ;  5366  between  forty  and  seventy.  8ee  Buff  on,  Histoire  Naturelle,  tom. 
ii.  p.  500. 
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UNDER  the  deplorable  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus, 
the  empire  was  oppressed  and  almost  destroyed  by 
the  soldiers,  the  tyrants,  and  the  barbarians.  It  was 
saved  by  a  series  of  great  princes,  who  derived  their  obscure 
origin  from  the  martial  provinces  of  Illyricum.  Within  a  period 
of  about  thirty  years,  Claudius,  Aurelian,  Probus,  Diocletian 
and  his  colleagues,  triumphed  over  the  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies  of  the  state,  re-established,  with  the  military  discipline, 
the  strength  of  the  frontiers,  and  deserved  the  glorious  title  of 
Restorers  of  the  Roman  world. 

The  removal  of  an  effeminate  tyrant  made  way  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  heroes.  The  indignation  of  the  people  imputed  all 
their  calamities  to  Gallienus,  and  the  far  greater  part  were,  in¬ 
deed,  the  consequence  of  his  dissolute  manners  and  careless  ad¬ 
ministration.  He  was  even  destitute  of  a  sense  of  honour,  which 
so  frequently  supplies  the  absence  of  public  virtue ;  and,  as  long 
as  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  possession  of  Italy,  a  victory 
of  the  barbarians,  the  loss  of  a  province,  or  the  rebellion  of  a 
general,  seldom  disturbed  the  tranquil  course  of  his  pleasures. 
At  length,  a  considerable  army,  stationed  on  the  Upper  Danube, 
invested  with  the  Imperial  purple  their  leader  Aureolus;  who, 
disdaining  a  confined  and  barren  reign  over  the  mountains  of 
Rhffitia,  passed  the  Alps,  occupied  Milan,  threatened  Rome,  and 
challenged  Gallienus  to  dispute  in  the  field  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy.  The  emperor,  provoked  by  the  insult,  and  alarmed  by 
the  instant  danger,  suddenly  exerted  that  latent  vigour  which 
sometimes  broke  through  the  indolence  of  his  temper.  Forcing 
himself  from  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  he  appeared  in  arms  at 
the  head  of  his  legions,  and  advanced  beyond  the  Po  to  en- 
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counter  his  competitor.  The  corrupted  name  of  Pontirolo 1  still 
preserves  the  memory  of  a  bridge  over  the  Adda,  which,  during 
the  action,  must  have  proved  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  both  armies.  The  Rhaefcian  usurper,  after  receiving  a  total 
defeat  and  a  dangerous  wound,  retired  into  Milan.  The  siege 
of  that  great  city  was  immediately  formed;  the  walls  were 
battered  with  every  engine  in  use  among  the  ancients;  and 
Aureolus,  doubtful  of  his  internal  strength,  and  hopeless  of 
foreign  succours,  already  anticipated  the  fatal  consequences  of 
unsuccessful  rebellion. 

His  last  resource  was  an  attempt  to  seduce  the  loyalty  of 
the  besiegers.  He  scattered  libels  through  their  camp,  inviting 
the  troops  to  desert  an  unworthy  master,  who  sacrificed  the 
public  happiness  to  his  luxury,  and  the  lives  of  his  most  valuable 
subjects  to  the  slightest  suspicions.  The  arts  of  Aureolus  dif¬ 
fused  fears  and  discontent  among  the  principal  officers  of  his 
rival.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  Heraclianus,  the  Prstorian 
prefect,  by  Marcian,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation,  and  by 
Cecrops,*  who  commanded  a  numerous  body  of  Dalmatian  guards. 

The  death  of  Gallienus  was  resolved,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
desire  of  first  terminating  the  siege  of  Milan,  the  extreme  danger 
which  accompanied  every  moment’s  delay  obliged  them  to  hasten 
the  execution  of  their  daring  purpose.  At  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  but  while  the  emperor  still  protracted  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  an  alarm  was  suddenly  given  that  Aureolus,  at  the 
head  of  all  his  forces,  had  made  a  desperate  sally  from  the  town ; 
Gallienus,  who  was  never  deficient  in  personal  bravery,  started 
from  his  silken  couch,  and,  without  allowing  himself  time  either 
to  put  on  his  armour  or  to  assemble  his  guards,  he  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  rode  full  speed  towards  the  supposed  place  of  the 
attack.  Encompassed  by  his  declared  or  concealed  enemies,  he 
soon,  amidst  the  nocturnal  tumult,  received  a  mortal  dart  from 
an  uncertain  hand.  Before  he  expired,  a  patriotic  sentiment 
rising  in  the  mind  of  Gallienus  induced  him  to  name  a  deserv-  o«*ib  or 
ing  successor,  and  it  was  his  last  request  that  the  Imperial  orna- 

1  Potu  Aunoli,  thirteen  milts  from  Bergamo,  sod  thirty-two  from  Milan. 

8s*  Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  tom.  lv  p.  946.  Nsar  this  place,  in  the  year  1708,  the 
obstinate  battle  of  Oassano  was  fought  between  the  French  and  Austrians.  The 
excellent  relation  of  the  Chevalier  de  Poland,  who  was  present,  gives  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  idea  of  the  ground.  See  Polybe  de  Polard,  tom.  Sf  p.  998-948. 

'[Cecropius  is  the  name,  Hist.  Aug.  xxlii.  14.] 

rot.  I  — 2U 
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merits  should  be  delivered  to  Claudius,  who  then  commanded 
a  detached  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia.  The  report  at 
least  was  diligently  propagated,  and  the  order  cheerfully  obeyed 
by  the  conspirators,  who  had  already  agreed  to  place  Claudius 
on  the  throne.  On  the  first  news  of  the  emperor's  death,  the 
troops  expressed  some  suspicion  and  resentment,  till  the  one  was 
removed  and  the  other  assuaged  by  a  donative  of  twenty  pieces 
of  gold  to  each  soldier.  They  then  ratified  the  election,  and 
acknowledged  the  merit,  of  their  new  sovereign.1 

The  obscurity  which  covered  the  origin  of  Claudius,  though 
it  was  afterwards  embellished  by  some  flattering  fictions,4  suffi¬ 
ciently  betrays  the  meanness  of  his  birth.  We  can  only  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  was  a  native  of  one  of  the  provinces  bordering  on 
the  Danube ;  that  his  youth  was  spent  in  arms,  and  that  his 
modest  valour  attracted  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Decius. 
The  senate  and  people  already  considered  him  as  an  excellent 
officer,  equal  to  the  most  important  trusts;  and  censured  the 
inattention  of  Valerian,  who  suffered  him  to  remain  in  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  station  of  a  tribune.  But  it  was  not  long  before  that 
emperor  distinguished  the  merit  of  Claudius,  by  declaring  him 
general  and  chief  of  the  Illyrian  frontier,  with  the  command 
of  all  the  troops  in  Thrace,  Msesia,  Dacia,  Pannonia,  and  Dal¬ 
matia,  the  appointments  of  the  prasfect  of  Egypt,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  the  sure  prospect  of  the 
consulship.  By  his  victories  over  the  Goths,  he  deserved  from 
the  senate  the  honour  of  a  statue  and  excited  the  jealous  appre¬ 
hensions  of  Gallienus.  It  was  impossible  that  a  soldier  could 
esteem  so  dissolute  a  sovereign,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceal  a  just 
contempt.  Some  unguarded  expressions  which  dropped  from 
Claudius  were  officiously  transmitted  to  the  royal  ear.  The 


*On  the  death  of  Oallienus,  see  Trebelllus  Polllo  in  Hist.  August,  p.  181  [xziii. 
14].  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  87  [40],  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  634  [36].  Eutropius,  ix.  11 
Aurelius  Victor  in  Epitom.  [33].  Victor  in  Ceesar.  [38],  I  have  compared  and 
blended  them  all,  but  have  chiefly  followed  Aurelius  Victor,  who  seems  to  havs 
had  the  best  memoirs.  [Ceoropius  slew  him  according  to  Hist.  Aug. ;  but  another 
story  named  Heraclion,  John  of  Antiooh,  162,  3  (Muller,  F.H.G.  iv.),  and  Zonam, 
xii.  26.  Zosimus,  i.  40,  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  Heraclian  instigated  the 
Dalmatian  officer  to  strike  the  blow.  There  is  a  further  oonfusion  in  John  of 
Antiooh,  who  makes  Heraclian  the  Dalmatian  captain.] 

4  Some  supposed  him,  oddly  enough,  to  be  a  bastard  of  the  younger  Gordian. 
Others  took  advantage  of  the  province  of  Dardania,  to  deduoe  his  origin  from  Dar- 
danus  and  the  anoient  kings  of  Troy.  [M.  Aurelius  Claudius  was  his  name.  For 
his  ooins  see  Maskl,  Wiener  numismatiaohe  Zeitsohrift,  1884,  376  ajg.] 
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emperor's  answer  to  an  officer  of  confidence  describes  in  very 
lively  colonr8  his  own  character  and  that  of  the  times. 
“There  is  not  anything  capable  of  giving  me  more  serious 
concern,  than  the  intelligence  contained  in  yonr  last  dispatch,6 
that  some  malicious  suggestions  have  indisposed  towards  us  the 
mind  of  our  friend  and  parent,  Claudius.  As  you  regard  your 
allegiance,  use  every  means  to  appease  his  resentment,  but 
conduct  your  negotiation  with  secrecy;  let  it  not  reach  the 
knowledge  of  the  Dacian  troops;  they  are  already  provoked, 
and  it  might  inflame  their  fury.  I  myself  have  sent  him  some 
presents :  be  it  your  care  that  he  accept  them  with  pleasure. 
Above  all,  let  him  not  suspect  that  I  am  made  acquainted  with 
his  imprudence.  The  fear  of  my  anger  might  urge  him  to  des¬ 
perate  counsels.”6  The  presents  which  accompanied  this 
humble  epistle,  in  which  the  monarch  solicited  a  reconciliation 
with  his  discontented  subject,  consisted  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  a  splendid  wardrobe,  and  a  valuable  service  of  silver 
and  gold  plate.  By  such  arts  Gallienus  softened  the  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  dispelled  the  fears,  of  his  Dlyrian  general ;  and  during 
the  remainder  of  that  reign  the  formidable  sword  of  Claudius 
was  always  drawn  in  the  cause  of  a  master  whom  he  despised. 

At  last,  indeed,  he  received  from  the  conspirators  the  bloody 
purple  of  Gallienus :  but  he  had  been  absent  from  their  camps 
and  counsels;  and,  however  he  might  applaud  the  deed,  we 
may  candidly  presume  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  knowledge 
of  it.T  When  Claudius  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  about  fifty- 
four  years  of  age. 

The  siege  of  Milan  was  still  continued,  and  Aureolus  soon  Death 
discovered  that  the  success  of  his  artifices  had  only  raised  up  a 
more  determined  adversary.  He  attempted  to  negotiate  with 
Claudius  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition.  “  Tell  him,”  re¬ 
plied  the  intrepid  emperor,  “that  such  proposals  should  have 
been  made  to  Gallienus;  he,  perhaps,  might  have  listened  to 
them  with  patience,  and  accepted  a  colleague  as  despicable  as 

*  Sotoria,  a  periodical  and  official  dispatch  which  the  emperors  received  from 
the  frumsnloni  or  agents  dispersed  through  the  provinoes.  Of  these  we  may 
speak  hereafter.  [The  letter  of  Galileans  is  a  fabrication.] 

•  Hist.  August  p.  908  [xxr.  17],  Galileans  describes  the  plate,  vestments, 

Ac.,  like  a  man  who  loved  and  understood  those  splendid  trifles. 

1  Julian  (Orat  i.  p.  6)  affirms  that  Claudios  acquired  the  empire  In  a  just  and 
even  holy  manner.  But  we  may  distrust  the  partiality  of  a  kinsman. 
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himself.”8 *  This  stern  refusal,  and  a  last  unsuccessful  effort, 
obliged  Aureolus  to  yield  the  city  and  himself  to  the  discretion 
of  the  conqueror.  The  judgment  of  the  army  pronounced  him 
worthy  of  death,  and  Claudius,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  con¬ 
sented  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Nor  was  the  zeal  of 
the  senate  less  ardent  in  the  cause  of  their  new  sovereign. 
They  ratified,  perhaps  with  a  sincere  transport  of  zeal,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Claudius;  and,  as  his  predecessor  had  shown  himself 
the  personal  enemy  of  their  order,  they  exercised,  under  the 
name  of  justice,  a  severe  revenge  against  his  friends  and  family. 
The  senate  was  permitted  to  discharge  the  ungrateful  office  of 
punishment,  and  the  emperor  reserved  for  himself  the  pleasure 
and  merit  of  obtaining  by  his  intercession  a  general  act  of 
indemnity.® 

clemency^  Such  ostentatious  clemency  discovers  less  of  the  real  char- 
of  Claudius  acter  of  Claudius  than  a  trifling  circumstance  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  consulted  only  the  dictates  of  his  heart.  The  frequent 
rebellions  of  the  provinces  had  involved  almost  every  person  in 
the  guilt  of  treason,  almost  every  estate  in  the  case  of  confisca¬ 
tion  ;  and  Gallienus  often  displayed  his  liberality  by  distributing 
among  his  officers  the  property  of  his  subjects.  On  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Claudius,  an  old  woman  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
complained  that  a  general  of  the  late  emperor  had  obtained  an 
arbitrary  grant  of  her  patrimony.  This  general  was  Claudius 
himself,  who  had  not  entirely  escaped  the  contagion  of  the 
times.  The  emperor  blushed  at  the  reproach,  but  deserved  the 
confidence  which  she  had  reposed  in  his  equity.  The  confession 
of  his  fault  was  accompanied  with  immediate  and  ample  restitu¬ 
tion.10 

He  under-  In  the  arduous  task  which  Claudius  had  undertaken,  of  re- 
tioS'ofthe  S*0r^n8  *ke  empire  to  its  ancient  splendour,  it  was  first  necea- 
»rmy  3a ry  to  revive  among  his  troops  a  sense  of  order  and  obedience. 

With  the  authority  of  a  veteran  commander,  he  represented  to 

8  Hist.  August,  p.  203  [ib.  6].  There  are  some  trifling  differences  concerning 
the  circumstances  of  the  last  defeat  and  death  of  Aureolus.  [The  inscription  in 
Boeokh  (G.I.G.  67611  seems  to  have  no  independent  value,  but  to  have  been  oom* 
posed  on  the  basis  of  the  account  of  Zosimus.  See  Schiller,  i.  846.] 

0  Aurelius  Victor  in  Gallien.  The  people  loudly  prayed  for  the  damnation  of 
Gallienus.  The  senate  decreed  that  his  relations  and  servants  should  be  thrown 
down  headlong  from  the  Gemonian  stairs.  An  obnoxious  officer  of  the  revenue 
had  his  eyes  tom  out  whilst  under  examination. 

10  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  137  [leg.  635 ;  c.  26]. 
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them  that  the  relaxation  of  discipline  had  introduced  a  long 
train  of  disorders,  the  effects  of  which  were  at  length  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  soldiers  themselves;  that  a  people  ruined  by 
oppression,  and  indolent  from  despair,  could  no  longer  supply  a 
numerous  army  with  the  means  of  luxury,  or  even  of  subsist¬ 
ence;  that  the  danger  of  each  individual  had  increased  with 
the  despotism  of  the  military  order,  since  princes  who  tremble 
on  the  throne  will  guard  their  safety  by  the  instant  sacrifice  of 
every  obnoxious  subject.  The  emperor  expatiated  on  the 
mischiefs  of  a  lawless  caprice  which  the  soldiers  could  only 
gratify  at  the  expense  of  their  own  blood,  as  their  seditious 
elections  had  so  frequently  been  followed  by  civil  wars,  which 
consumed  the  flower  of  the  legions  either  in  the  field  of  battle 
or  in  the  cruel  abuse  of  victory.  He  painted  in  the  most  lively 
colours  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury,  the  desolation  of  the 
provinces,  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  insolent 
triumph  of  rapacious  barbarians.  It  was  against  those  bar¬ 
barians,  he  declared,  that  he  intended  to  point  the  first  effort  of 
their  arms.  Tetricus  might  reign  for  a  while  over  the  West, 
and  even  Zenobia  might  preserve  the  dominion  of  the  East.11 
These  usurpers  were  his  personal  adversaries;  nor  could  he 
think  of  indulging  any  private  resentment  till  he  had  saved  an 
empire,  whose  impending  ruin  would,  unless  it  was  timely  pre¬ 
vented,  crush  both  the  army  and  the  people. 

The  various  nations  of  Germany  and  8armatia  “  who  fought  a.d.  wo. 
under  the  Gothic  standard  had  already  collected  an  armament  invade  th» 
more  formidable  than  any  which  had  yet  issued  from  the 
Euxine.  On  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  one  of  the  great  rivers 
that  discharge  themselves  into  that  sea,  they  constructed  a  fleet 
of  two  thousand,  or  even  of  six  thousand  vessels;13  numbers 
which,  however  incredible  they  may  seem,  would  have  been 
insufficient  to  transport  their  pretended  army  of  three  hundred 


11  Zonara*  on  this  occasion  mentions  Posthumus ;  but  the  registers  of  the 
senate  (Hist.  August,  p.  203  [ib.  4])  prove  that  Tetricus  was  already  emperor  of  the 
wastero  provinces.  (The  registers  are  fictitious.] 

■•[Tne  author  does  not  mention  the  coalition  of  Greuthungi,  Tervingi,  Ala- 
manni  and  other  peoples,  which  Claudius  had  to  face  in  2t>8.  The  Alamanni 
crossed  the  Brenner  and  were  defeated  by  Claudius  near  Lake  Garda.  Aurelius 
Victor,  epit.  34,  2  ;  Krkhol,  vii.  474  ;  C.I.L.  iii.  3521.] 

11  The  Augustan  History  mentions  the  smaller,  Zonaras  [Zoeimus,  1.  42]  the 
larger,  number  ;  the  lively  fancy  of  Montesquieu  induced  him  to  prefer  the  latter. 
[For  these  invasions  see  Hodgkin,  Italy  ant^  her  Invaders,  l.  o.  l.j 
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and  twenty  thousand  barbarians.  Whatever  might  be  the  real 
strength  of  the  Goths,  the  vigour  and  success  of  the  expedition 
were  not  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  the  preparations.  In 
their  passage  through  the  Bosphorus,  the  unskilful  pilots  were 
overpowered  by  the  violence  of  the  current;  and,  while  the 
multitude  of  their  ships  were  crowded  in  a  narrow  channel, 
many  were  dashed  against  each  other,  or  against  the  shore. 
The  barbarians  made  several  descents  on  the  coasts  both  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  but  the  open  country  was  already  plundered, 
and  they  were  repulsed  with  shame  and  loss  from  the  fortified 
cities  which  they  assaulted.  A  spirit  of  discouragement  and 
division  arose  in  the  fleet,  and  some  of  their  chiefs  sailed  away 
towards  the  islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  but  the  main  body, 
pursuing  a  more  steady  course,  anchored  at  length  near  the 
foot  of  Mount  Athos,  and  assaulted  the  city  of  Thessalonica, 
the  wealthy  capital  of  all  the  Macedonian  provinces.  Their 
attacks,  in  which  they  displayed  a  fierce  but  artless  bravery, 
were  soon  interrupted  by  the  rapid  approach  of  Claudius,  has¬ 
tening  to  a  scene  of  action  that  deserved  the  presence  of  a  war¬ 
like  prince  at  the  head  of  the  remaining  powers  of  the  empire. 
Impatient  for  battle,  the  Goths  immediately  broke  up  their 
camp,  relinquished  the  siege  of  Thessalonica,  left  their  navy  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Athos,  traversed  the  hills  of  Macedonia,  and 
pressed  forwards  to  engage  the  last  defence  of  Italy. 

We  still  possess  an  original  letter  addressed  by  Claudius  to 
the  senate  and  people  on  this  memorable  occasion.  “  Conscript 
fathers,”  says  the  emperor,  “know  that  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Goths  have  invaded  the  Roman  territory.  If 
I  vanquish  them,  your  gratitude  will  reward  my  services. 
Should  I  fall,  remember  that  I  am  the  successor  of  Gallienus. 
The  whole  republic  is  fatigued  and  exhausted.  We  shall  fight 
after  Valerian,  after  Ingenuus,  Regillianus,  Lollianus,  Posthu¬ 
mus,  Celsus,  and  a  thousand  others,  whom  a  just  contempt  for 
Gallienus  provoked  into  rebellion.  We  are  in  want  of  darts,  of 
spears,  and  of  shields.  The  strength  of  the  empire,  Gaul  and 
Spain,  are  usurped  by  Tetricus,  and  we  blush  to  acknowledge 
that  the  archers  of  the  East  serve  under  the  banners  of 
Zenobia.  Whatever  we  shall  perform  will  be  sufficiently 
great.”14  The  melancholy  firmness  of  this  epistle  announces  a 

14  Trebell.  PoUio  in  Hist.  August,  p.  204  [xxv.  7.  The  letter  is  Apocrypha!). 
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hero  careless  of  his  fate,  conscious  of  his  danger,  but  still 
deriving  a  well-grounded  hope  from  the  resources  of  his  own 
mind. 

The  event  surpassed  his  own  expectations  and  those  of  Eu^wctory 
the  world.  By  the  most  signal  victories  he  delivered  the  em-  Qow>» 
pare  from  this  host  of  barbarians,  and  was  distinguished  by 
posterity  under  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Gothic  Claudius. 

The  imperfect  historians  of  an  irregular  war16  do  not  enable  us 
to  describe  the  order  and  circumstances  of  his  exploits ;  but,  if 
we  could  be  indulged  in  the  illusion,  we  might  distribute  into 
three  acts  this  memorable  tragedy.  I.  The  decisive  battle  was 
fought  near  Naissus,  a  city  of  Dardania.  The  legions  at  first 
gave  way,  oppressed  by  numbers,  and  dismayed  by  misfortunes. 

Their  ruin  was  inevitable,  had  not  the  abilities  of  their  emperor 
prepared  a  seasonable  relief.  A  large  detachment,  rising  out  of 
the  secret  and  difficult  passes  of  the  mountains,  which,  by  his 
order,  they  had  occupied,  suddenly  assailed  the  rear  of  the 
victorious  Goths.  The  favourable  instant  was  improved  by  the 
activity  of  Claudius.  He  revived  the  courage  of  his  troops,  re¬ 
stored  their  ranks,  and  pressed  the  barbarians  on  every  side. 

Fifty  thousand  men  are  reported  to  have  been  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Naissus.  Several  large  bodies  of  barbarians,  covering 
their  retreat  with  a  moveable  fortification  of  waggons,  retired, 
or  rather  escaped,  from  the  field  of  slaughter.  II.  We  may 
presume  that  some  insurmountable  difficulty,  the  fatigue,  per¬ 
haps,  or  the  disobedience,  of  the  conquerors,  prevented  Claudius 
from  completing  in  one  day  the  destruction  of  the  Goths.  The 
war  w as  diffused  over  the  provinces  of  Mcesia,  Thrace,  and 
Macedonia,  and  its  operations  drawn  out  into  a  variety  of 
marches,  surprises,  and  tumultuary  engagements,  as  well  by 
sea  as  by  land.  When  the  Romans  suffered  any  loss,  it  was 
commonly  occasioned  by  their  own  cowardice  or  rashness ;  but 
the  superior  talents  of  the  emperor,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  his  judicious  choice  of  measures  as  well  as  officers, 
assured  on  most  occasions  the  success  of  his  arms.  The  im¬ 
mense  booty,  the  fruit  of  so  many  victories,  consisted  for  the 

!i  Hist.  August.  in  Claud.  Aurelian.  et  i’rob.  Zoeimus,  1.  I.  p.  38  42  [c.  42]. 

Zonaras,  l.  xii.  p.  338  [c.  20}  Aarel.  Victor  in  Epitom.  Victor  Junior  in  Cesar. 

Eutrop.  is.  11.  Kuseb.  in  Cbron.  [Tho  skill  with  which  Claudius  planned  the 
campaign  is  well  brought  out  in  the  account  of  Schiller,  i.  848.] 
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greater  part  of  cattle  and  slaves.  A  select  body  of  the  Gothic 
youth  was  received  among  the  Imperial  troops ;  the  remainder 
was  sold  into  servitude;  and  so  considerable  was  the  number 
of  female  captives  that  every  soldier  obtained  to  his  share 
two  or  three  women.  A  circumstance  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  the  invaders  entertained  some  designs  of  settle¬ 
ment  as  well  as  of  plunder ;  since  even  in  a  naval  expedition 
they  were  accompanied  by  their  families.  III.  The  loss  of 
their  fleet,  which  was  either  taken  or  sunk,  had  intercepted  the 
retreat  of  the  Goths.  A  vast  circle  of  Roman  posts,  distributed 
with  skill,  supported  with  firmness,  and  gradually  closing 
towards  a  common  centre,  forced  the  barbarians  into  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  Mount  Heemus,  where  they  found  a  safe 
refuge,  but  a  very  scanty  subsistence.  During  the  course  of  a 
rigorous  winter,  in  which  they  were  besieged  by  the  emperor’B 
troops,  famine  and  pestilence,  desertion  and  the  sword,  continu¬ 
ally  diminished  the  imprisoned  multitude.  On  the  return  of 
spring,  nothing  appeared  in  arms  except  a  hardy  and  desperate 
band,  the  remnant  of  that  mighty  host  which  had  embarked  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dniester. 

The  pestilence  which  swept  away  such  numbers  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  at  length  proved  fatal  to  their  conqueror.  After  a 
short  but  glorious  reign  of  two  years,  Claudius  expired  at 
Sirmium,  amidst  the  tears  and  acclamations  of  his  subjects. 
In  his  last  illness,  he  convened  the  principal  officers  of  the 
state  and  army,  and  in  their  presence  recommended  Aurelian, M 
one  of  his  generals,17  as  the  most  deserving  of  the  throne,  and 
the  best  qualified  to  execute  the  great  design  which  he  himself 
had  been  permitted  only  to  undertake.  The  virtues  of  Claudius, 
his  valour,  affability,  justice,  and  temperance,  his  love  of  fame 
and  of  his  country,  place  him  in  that  short  list  of  emperors  who 
added  lustre  to  the  Roman  purple.  Those  virtues,  however, 
were  celebrated  with  peculiar  zeal  and  complacency  by  the 
courtly  writers  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  who  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Crispus,  the  elder  brother  of  Claudius.  The  voice 

16  Aocording  to  Zonaras  (1.  xii.  p.  636  [ib.])  Claudius,  before  his  death,  invested 
him  with  the  purple  ;  but  this  singular  fact  is  rather  contradicted  than  confirmed 
by  other  writers.  [Zonaras  says  that  Claudius  reoommended  Aurelian  to  his 
offioers,  and  that,  according  to  some,  he  even  •  proclaimed  him  emperor  on  the 
spot.  He  died  before  29th  Aug.  270.] 

1T  [Ii.  Domitius  Aurelianus.] 
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of  flattery  was  soon  tanght  to  repeat  that  the  gods,  who  so 
hastily  had  snatched  Claudius  from  the  earth,  rewarded  his 
merit  and  piety  by  the  perpetual  establishment  of  the  empire 
in  his  family.18 

Notwithstanding  these  oracles,  the  greatness  of  the  Flavian  The  at- 
family  (a  name  which  it  had  pleased  them  to  assume)  was  de-  f*“of  “a 
f erred  above  twenty  years,  and  the  elevation  of  Claudios  oeca-  Quln*ula* 
skmed  the  immediate  ruin  of  his  brother  Quintilius,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  not  sufficient  moderation  or  courage  to  descend  into  the 
private  station  to  which  the  patriotism  of  the  late  emperor  had 
condemned  him.  Without  delay  or  reflection,  he  assumed  the 
purple  at  Aquileia,  where  he  commanded  a  considerable  force ; 
and,  though  his  reign  lasted  only  seventeen  days,19  he  had  time 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  to  experience  a  mutiny 
of  the  troops.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  the  great  army 
of  the  Danube  had  invested  the  well-known  valour  of  Aurelian 
with  Imperial  power,  he  sunk  under  the  fame  and  merit  of  his 
rival ;  and,  ordering  hiB  veins  to  be  opened,  prudently  withdrew  April 
himself  from  the  unequal  contest.18 

The  general  design  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  minutely  ori*in  ud 
to  relate  the  actions  of  every  emperor  after  he  ascended  theAureUan 
throne,  much  less  to  deduce  the  various  fortunes  of  his  private 
life.  We  shall  only  observe  that  the  father  of  Aurelian  was  a 
peasant  of  the  territory  of  Sirmium,  who  occupied  a  small  farm, 
the  property  of  Aurelius,  a  rich  senator.  His  warlike  son  en¬ 
listed  in  the  troops  as  a  common  soldier,  successively  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  centurion,  a  tribune,  the  prefect  of  a  legion,  the  in¬ 
spector  of  the  camp,11  the  general,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the 

‘•See  Mm  lit*  of  Claudius  by  Pollio,  and  tha  orations  of  Mamertinus,  Eumenius, 
and  Julian.  See  likewise  the  Casara  of  Julian,  p.  318.  In  Julian  it  was  not  adula¬ 
tion,  but  superstition  and  sanity. 

“|>ooording  to  Chron.  of  364  (Chron.  Min.  1.  p.  148)  he  reigned  seventy- 

MT"D*  Zoaimus,  I.  i.  p.  43  [471  Pollio  (Hist.  August,  p.  906  (nr.  19,  6])  allows 
him  virtues,  and  says  that  like  Pertinax  he  was  killed  by  lloentious  soldiers. 
Aoootding  to  Dexippos  [quoted  by  Pollio,  Hist.  Aug.,  but  what  he  said  was  (not 
oocitum  but)  moriuum  krtta *»«*  nse  tamsn  addil  morbo,  thus  leasing  it  doubtful] 
he  died  of  a  disease.  [M.  Aurelius  Claudius  Quintilius  (this  is  the  form  of  his 
name  on  coins,  and  in  best  MSA.  of  Hist.  Aug. ;  Eokhel,  vli.  478;  Mark),  Wiener 
num.  Zeitsohrift,  1890,  11  sqq.).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Senate  favoured  his 
claims.  He  hed  been  stationed  to  guard  the  Julian  Alps  and  Aquileia.  to  cover 
the  rear  of  Claudius  in  his  Gothic  war.  The  military  suocess  of  his  reign  (Cohen, 

63)  may  have  been  merely  the  defeat  of  the  Oothio  remnant  who  were  conquered 
prouutcuUtum  utrlult  at  Anohialus  and  Nlcopolis,  Hist.  Aug.  xxv.  13,  4.] 

"  [This  seems  to  be  an  invention  of  Vopisous.  Suoh  an  offioe  did  not  exist.] 
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duke  of  a  frontier ;  and  at  length,  daring  the  Gothic  war,  exer¬ 
cised  the  important  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry. 
In  every  station  he  distinguished  himself  by  matchless  valour,® 
rigid  discipline,  and  successful  conduct.  He  was  invested  with 
the  consulship  by  the  emperor  Valerian,  who  styles  him,  in 
the  pompous  language  of  that  age,  the  deliverer  of  Illyricum, 
the  restorer  of  Gaul,  and  the  rival  of  the  Scipios.  At  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  Valerian,  a  senator  of  the  highest  rank  and 
merit,  Ulpius  Crinitus,  whose  blood  was  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  that  of  Trajan,  adopted  the  Pannonian  peasant,  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  relieved  with  his  ample 
fortune  the  honourable  poverty  which  Aurelian  had  preserved 
inviolate.® 

The  reign  of  Aurelian  lasted  only  four  years  and  about  nine 
months;  but  every  instant  of  that  short  period  was  filled  by 
some  memorable  achievement.  He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic 
war,  chastised  the  Germans  who  invaded  Italy,  recovered  Gaol, 
Spain,  and  Britain  out  of  the  hands  of  Tetricus,  and  destroyed 
the  proud  monarchy  which  Zenobia  had  erected  in  the  East  on 
the  ruins  of  the  afflicted  empire. 

It  was  the  rigid  attention  of  Aurelian  even  to  the  minutest 
articles  of  discipline  which  bestowed  such  uninterrupted  success 
on  his  arms.  His  military  regulations  are  contained  in  a  very 
concise  epistle  to  one  of  his  inferior  officers,  who  is  commanded 
to  enforce  them,  as  he  wishes  to  become  a  tribune,  or  as  he  is 
desirous  to  live.  Gaming,  drinking,  and  the  arts  of  divination 
were  severely  prohibited.  Aurelian  expected  that  his  soldiers 

"Theoolius  [Csesareanorum  temporum  soriptor]  (as  quoted  in  the  Augustan 
History,  p.  211  [xxvi.  6])  affirms  that  in  one  day  he  killed,  with  his  own  hand, 
forty-eight  Sarmatians,  and  in  several  subsequent  engagements  nine  hundred  and 
fifty.  This  heroic  valour  was  admired  by  the  soldiers,  and  celebrated  in  their  rude 
songs,  the  burthen  of  which  was  mills  mills  mills  occidit. 

13  Acholius  (ap.  Hist.  August,  p.  213  [xxvi.  12])  describes  the  ceremony  of  the 
adoption,  as  it  was  performed  at  Byzantium,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and 
his  great  officers.  [We  cannot  accept  these  statements  which  Vopiscus  professes 
to  quote  from  Acholius.  (1)  Aurelian  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  271,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  consular  Fasti  (see  Klein,  Fasti  consulates ,  110),  and  therefore  cannot 
have  been  consul  suffeotus  in  258.  (2)  Had  he  been  adopted  by  Ulpius  Crinitus, 

he  must  have  assumed  the  name  of  his  adopted  father;  but  he  never  did  so.  (3) 
Some  of  the  persons  present  at  the  ceremony  held  offices  of  whose  existence  before 
Diocletian’s  time  there  is  no  other  trace.  All  the  statements  in  Vopisous  about 
Aurelian’s  early  career,  depending  on  spurious  letters  of  the  Emperor  Valerian, 
and  on  Acholius,  must  be  viewed  with  the  greatest  suspicion.  See  the  criticisms 
in  ohap.  i.  of  L.  Homo’s  Essai  sur  le  r&gne  de  l’empereur  Aurttien  (270-275),  1904, 
now  the  chief  and  indispensable  work  on  this  reign.] 
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should  be  modest,  frugal,  and  laborious;  that  their  armour 
should  be  constantly  kept  bright,  their  weapons  sharp,  their 
clothing  and  horses  ready  for  immediate  service;  that  they 
should  live  in  their  quarters  with  chastity  and  sobriety,  without 
damaging  the  corn  fields,  without  stealing  even  a  sheep,  a  fowl, 
or  a  bunch  of  grapes,  without  exacting  from  their  landlords 
either  salt,  or  oil,  or  wood.  ••  The  public  allowance,”  continues 
the  emperor,  “is  sufficient  for  their  support;  their  wealth 
should  be  collected  from  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  not  from  the 
tears  of  the  provincials.”*4  A  single  instance  will  serve  to 
display  the  rigour,  and  even  cruelty,  of  Aurelian.  One  of  the 
soldiers  had  seduced  the  wife  of  his  host.  The  guilty  wretch 
was  fastened  to  two  trees  forcibly  drawn  towards  each  other, 
and  his  limbs  were  torn  asunder  by  their  sudden  separation. 

A  few  such  examples  impressed  a  salutary  consternation.  The 
punishments  of  Aurelian  were  terrible ;  but  he  had  seldom  oc¬ 
casion  to  punish  more  than  once  the  same  offence.  His  own 
oonduct  gave  a  sanction  to  his  laws,  and  the  seditious  legions 
dreaded  a  chief  who  had  learned  to  obey,  and  who  was  worthy 
to  command. 

The  death  of  Claudius  had  revived  the  fainting  spirit  of  theHaooa- 
Goths.  The  troops  which  guarded  the  passes  of  Mount  Hsemus,  ti»h 
and  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  had  been  drawn  away  by  the  appre-  *  °  * 
hension  of  a  civil  war ;  and  it  Beems  probable  that  the  remaining 
body  of  the  Gothic  and  Vandalic  tribes  embraced  the  favourable 
opportunity,  abandoned  their  settlements  of  the  Ukraine,  tra¬ 
versed  the  rivers,  and  swelled  with  new  multitudes  the  destroy¬ 
ing  host  of  their  countrymen.  Their  united  numbers  were  at 
length  encountered  by  Aurelian,  and  the  bloody  and  doubtful 
oonflict  ended  only  with  the  approach  of  night.14  Exhausted  by 
so  many  calamities  which  they  had  mutually  endured  and  in¬ 
flicted  during  a  twenty  years’  war,  the  Goths  and  the  Romans 

*•  Hist,  August.  p.  211  [xxvi.  7}.  This  laoonic  epistle  is  truly  the  work  of  a 
soldier;  it  abounds  with  military  phrases  and  words,  some  of  which  cannot  be 
understood  without  difficulty.  Fmrramtnla  aamiaia  is  well  explained  by  Salmasius. 

The  former  of  the  words  means  all  weapons  of  offence,  and  is  contrasted  with  Arma, 
defensive  armour.  The  latter  signifies  keen  and  well  sharpened.  [He  is  called 
rittfulor  sjc mcit%  on  coins,  Cohen,  175,  as  well  as  by  the  more  ambitious  title 
rtMtituli)*  ort/ii,  Cohen.  161  sqq.  Coins  are  of  special  importance  for  the  reign  of 
Aurelian.  They  have  been  collected  in  the  valuable  work  of  Th.  Rohde,  Die 
hi  fin  sen  doe  Kaisers  Aurelian ua,  1881.  Homo  {op.  oil.)  gives  a  list  of  the  ooins,  and 
collects  the  inscriptions  in  app*ntUm$.  Tho  epistle  is  apocryphal.] 

■  Zosim.  1. 1,  p.  45  [48). 
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consented  to  a  lasting  and  beneficial  treaty.  It  was  earnestly 
solicited  by  the  barbarians,  and  cheerfully  ratified  by  the  legions, 
to  whose  suffrage  the  prudence  of  Aurelian  referred  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  that  important  question.  The  Gothic  nation  engaged  to 
supply  the  armies  of  Borne  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  auxili¬ 
aries,  consisting  entirely  of  cavalry,  and  stipulated  in  return  an 
undisturbed  retreat,  with  a  regular  market  as  far  as  the  Danube, 
provided  by  the  emperor’s  care,  but  at  their  own  expense.  The 
treaty  was  observed  with  such  religious  fidelity  that,  when  a 
party  of  five  hundred  men  straggled  from  the  camp  in  quest  of 
plunder,  the  king  or  general  of  the  barbarians  commanded  that 
the  guilty  leader  should  be  apprehended  and  shot  to  death  with 
darts,  as  a  victim  devoted  to  the  sanctity  of  their  engagements.  It 
is,  however,  not  unlikely  that  the  precaution  of  Aurelian,  who 
had  exacted  as  hostages  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Gothic 
chiefs,  contributed  something  to  this  pacific  temper.  The  youths 
he  trained  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  near  his  own  person ; 
to  the  damsels  he  gave  a  liberal  and  Roman  education,  and,  by 
bestowing  them  in  marriage  on  some  of  his  principal  officers, 
gradually  introduced  between  the  two  nations  the  closest  and 
most  endearing  connexions.* 

tothemthe  But  the  most  important  condition  of  peace  was  understood 
proving  of  rather  than  expressed  in  the  treaty.  Aurelian  withdrew  the 
arofb4blT  Roman  forces  from  Dacia,  and  tacitly  relinquished  that  great 
province  to  the  Goths  and  Vandals.17  His  manly  judgment 
convinced  him  of  the  solid  advantages,  and  taught  him  to 
despise  the  seeming  disgrace,  of  thus  contracting  the  frontiers 
of  the  monarchy.  The  Dacian  subjects,  removed  from  those 
distant  possessions  which  they  were  unable  to  cultivate  or 
defend,  added  strength  and  populousness  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  Danube.  A  fertile  territory,  which  the  repetition  of 
barbarous  inroads  had  changed  into  a  desert,  was  yielded  to 


M  Dexippus  (ap.  Excerpt  a  Legat.  p.  12  [p.  19,  ed.  Bonn])  relates  the  whole 
transaction  under  the  name  of  Vandals.  Aurelian  married  one  of  the  Gothic 
ladies  to  his  general  BonosuB,  who  was  able  to  drink  with  the  Goths  and  discover 
their  secrets.  Hist.  August,  p.  247  [xxix.  14, 15].  [The  author  is  mistaken  in 
applying  the  account  of  Dexippus  to  the  Goths :  the  negotiations  were  with  tbe 
Vandals.] 

37  Hist.  August,  p.  222  [xxvi.  39].  Eutrop.  ix.  15.  Sextus  Rufus,  o.  9.  Dacian- 
tius  de  mortibus  Persecutorum,  c.  9.  [But  see  above,  chap.  x.  note  106.  The 
date  seems  to  be  275,  as  the  sources  place  it  at  the  end  of  Aurelian’s  reign.  Op. 
Homo,  op.  cU .,  p.  814.] 
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their  industry,  and  a  new  province  of  Dacia28  still  preserved 
the  memory  of  Trajan’s  conquests.  The  old  country  of  that 
name  detained,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  dreaded  exile  more  than  a  Gothic  master.29  These 
degenerate  Romans  continued  to  serve  the  empire,  whose  allegi¬ 
ance  they  had  renounced,  by  introducing  among  their  conquerors 
the  first  notions  of  agriculture,  the  useful  arts,  and  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  civilized  life.  An  intercourse  of  commerce  and 
language  was  gradually  established  between  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  Danube;  and,  after  Dacia  became  an  independent  state, 
it  often  proved  the  firmest  barrier  of  the  empire  against  the 
invasions  of  the  savages  of  the  North.  A  sense  of  interest 
attached  these  more  settled  barbarians  to  the  alliance  of  Rome, 
and  a  permanent  interest  very  frequently  ripens  into  sincere  and 
useful  friendship.  This  various  colony,  which  filled  the  ancient 
province  and  was  insensibly  blended  into  one  great  people,  still 
acknowledged  the  superior  renown  and  authority  of  the  Gothic 
tribe,  and  claimed  the  fancied  honour  of  a  Scandinavian  origin. 

At  the  same  time  the  lucky  though  accidental  resemblance  of 
the  name  of  Get®,  infused  among  the  credulous  Goths  a  vain 
persuasion  that,  in  a  remote  age,  their  own  ancestors,  already 
seated  in  the  Dacian  provinces,  had  received  the  instructions  of 
Zamolxis,  and  checked  the  victorious  arms  of  Sesostris  and 
Darius* 

While  the  vigorous  and  moderate  conduct  of  Aurelian  restored  ts.  aio- 
the  Illyrian  frontier,  the  nation  of  the  Alemanni H  violated  them““low*r 

*  [Dacia  Mix  on  coins,  Eckhel.vii.  481.  Unfortunately  thii  new  province, 
unlike  the  old,  had  no  strategio  importance.] 

•  The  Walachians  still  preserve  many  traces  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
have  boasted  in  every  age  of  their  Roman  desoent.  They  are  surrounded  by, 
bat  not  mixed  with,  the  barbarians.  See  a  Memoir  of  M.  d'Anville,  on  anoient 
Dacia,  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxx.  [The  Roumanian  boast  as 
to  their  desoent  was  challenged  about  thirty  yean  ago  by  Roesler.  See 
Appendix  90.] 

"  See  the  first  chapter  of  Jomandes.  The  Vandals  however  (o.  39)  main¬ 
tained  a  short  independence  between  the  rivers  Marlsia  and  Crlssia  (Maros  and 
Keres)  which  fell  into  the  Tlieiss. 

"  Dexippus,  p.  7-12  [fr.  25].  Zoeimus,  1.  i.  p.  48  [491.  Voptscus  in  Aurelian. 
fn  Hist.  August.  [c.  18].  However  these  historians  diner  in  names  (AlemannL 
Jothungi,  and  Maroomanni)  it  is  evident  that  they  mean  the  same  people,  and 
the  same  war;  but  it  requires  some  care  to  conciliate  and  explain  them.  [The 
narrative  in  the  text  is  vitiated  by  the  author's  deliberate  confusion  of  the 
Juthungi,  Alamanni  and  Vandals.  The  Juthungi  were  closely  relatod  to  the 
Alamanni  and  seem  to  have  been  afterwards  merged  in  them.  See  Cramer, 
Gesohichte  der  Alamannen  (1899),  p.  10.  Alamannio  tribes  were  associated 
with  the  Juthungi  in  their  invasions.  L-  Homo's  careful  discussion  of  the 
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conditions  of  peace,  which  either  Gallienos  had  purchased  or 
Claudius  had  imposed,  and,  inflamed  by  their  impatient  youth, 
suddenly  flew  to  arms.  Forty  thousand  horse  appeared  in  the 
field, 32  and  the  numbers  of  the  infantry  doubled  those  of  the 
cavalry.3*  The  first  objects  of  their  avarice  were  a  few  cities  of 
the  Rhsetian  frontier ;  but,  their  hopes  soon  rising  with  success, 
the  rapid  march  of  the  Alemanni  traced  a  line  of  devastation 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Po.w 

The  emperor  was  almost  at  the  same  time  informed  of  the 
irruption,  and  of  the  retreat,  of  the  barbarians.  Collecting  an 
active  body  of  troops,  he  marched  with  silence  and  celerity  along 
the  skirts  of  the  Hercynian  forest;  and  the  Alemanni,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  Italy,  arrived  at  the  Danube,  without  suspect¬ 
ing  that,  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  in  an  advantageous  post, 
a  Roman  army  lay  concealed  and  prepared  to  intercept  their 
return.  Aurelian  indulged  the  fatal  security  of  the  barbarians, 
and  permitted  about  half  their  forces  to  pass  the  river  without 
disturbance  and  without  precaution.  Their  situation  and  astonish¬ 
ment  gave  him  an  easy  victory ;  his  skilful  conduct  improved  the 
advantage.  Disposing  the  legions  in  a  semicircular  form,  he 
advanced  the  two  horns  of  the  crescent  across  the  Danube,  and, 
wheeling  them  on  a  sudden  towards  the  centre,  inclosed  the  rear 
of  the  German  host.  The  dismayed  barbarians,  on  whatsoever 
side  they  cast  their  eyes,  beheld  with  despair  a  wasted  country,  a 
deep  and  rapid  stream,  a  victorious  and  implacable  enemy. 

Reduced  to  this  distressed  condition,  the  Alemanni  no  longer 


evidence  (op.  cit.,  54  aqq.)  probably  establishes  that  there  were  three  invasions : 
(1)  the  Juthungi,  who  penetrate  into  Italy  and  are  defeated  on  the  Danube, 
spring  270  ;  (2)  the  Vandals  (with  Sarmatians)}  in  Pannonia,  end  of  autumn  370; 
(8)  the  Juthungi,  in  Italy,  winter-spring  270-1.  These  three  invasions  are  clearly 
marked  by  Dexippus.  The  key  for  relating  his  data  with  the  other  sources  is  that 
the  Vandal  invasion  corresponds  to  the  Sarmatian  war  of  Hist  Aug.  xxvi.  18,  % 
and  to  the  Scythian  war  of  Zosimus,  i.  48.  Hence  the  Suevian  war  of  Hist.  Aug. 
(ib.)  is  the  first  Juthungian  war,  while  the  second  ;Juthungian  invasion  is  the 
Maroomannic  of  Hist.  Aug.  and  the  Alamannic  of  Zosimus  and  Aurelius  Victor.] 

K  Cantoclarus,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  ohooses  to  translate  three  hundred 
thousand ;  his  version  is  equally  repugnant  to  sense  and  to  grammar. 

39  We  may  remark,  as  an  instance  of  bad  taste,  that  DexippuB  applies  to  tbs 
light  infantry  of  the  Alemanni  the  technical  terms  proper  only  to  the  Grecian 
Phalanx. 

M  In  Dexippus  we  at  present  read  Bhodanus ;  M.  de  Valois  very  judiciously 
alters  the  word  to  Eridanus.  [The  line  of  invasion  of  the  Juthungi  seems  to  haTe 
been  by  the  Brenner.  This  is  indicated  bv  two  large  buried  treasures  of  oofs, 
which  were  found  in  Bavaria  and  the  Italian  Tyrol,  not  far  from  the  Brenner 
route  and  must  be  attributed  to  this  occasion.  Bee  Homo,  op.  o if.,  p.  62.] 
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disdained  to  sue  for  peace.*6  Anrelian  received  their  ambassadors 
at  the  head  of  his  camp,  and  with  every  circumstance  of  martial 
pomp  that  could  display  the  greatness  and  discipline  of  Borne. 

The  legions  stood  to  their  arms  in  well-ordered  ranks  and  awful 
silence.  The  principal  commanders,  distinguished  by  the  en¬ 
signs  of  their  rank,  appeared  on  horseback  on  either  side  of 
the  Imperial  throne.  Behind  the  throne,  the  consecrated  images 
of  the  emperor  and  his  predecessors,*0  the  golden  eagles,  and 
the  various  titles  of  the  legions,  engraved  in  letters  of  gold,  were 
exalted  in  the  air  on  lofty  pikes  covered  with  silver.  When 
Anrelian  assumed  his  seat,  his  manly  grace  and  majestic  figure*7 
taught  the  barbarians  to  revere  the  person  as  well  as  the  purple 
of  their  conqueror.  The  ambassadors  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground 
in  silence.  They  were  commanded  to  rise,  and  permitted  to 
speak.  By  the  assistance  of  interpreters  they  extenuated  their 
perfidy,  magnified  their  exploits,  expatiated  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  and  the  advantages  of  peace,  and,  with  an  ill-timed  con¬ 
fidence,  demanded  a  large  subsidy,  as  the  price  of  the  alliance 
which  they  offered  to  the  Romans.  The  answer  of  the  emperor 
was  stern  and  imperious.  He  treated  their  offer  with  contempt, 
and  their  demand  with  indignation ;  reproached  the  barbarians 
that  they  were  as  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  war  as  of  the  laws  of 
peace ;  and  finally  dismissed  them  with  the  choice  only  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  his  unconditioned  mercy,  or  awaiting  the  utmost 
severity  of  his  resentment.*0  Aurelian  had  resigned  a  distant 
province  to  the  Goths ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  trust  or  to  pardon 
these  perfidious  barbarians,  whose  formidable  power  kept  Italy 
itself  in  perpetual  alarms. 

Immediately  after  this  conference  it  should  seem  that  someTtnAio- 
unexpected  emergency  required  the  emperor’s  presence  in  Pan- ££uiUiy 
nonia.  He  devolved  on  his  lieutenants  the  care  of  finishing  the (47<Hl 
destruction  of  the  Alemanni,  either  by  the  sword,  or  by  the 
surer  operation  of  famine.  But  an  active  despair  has  often 
triumphed  over  the  indolent  assurance  of  success.  The  bar- 

“(That  is,  the  Juthungi,  Dexippns,  p.  26.] 

“The  emperor  Claudius  was  certainly  of  the  number ;  but  we  art  ignorant 
how  far  this  mark  of  respect  was  extended ;  ii  to  Cesar  and  Augustus,  it  must 
have  produced  a  very  awful  spectacle;  a  long  line  of  the  masters  of  the  world. 

”  Vopiscut  in  Hist.  August,  p.  210  [xxvi.  6J. 

9  Dexippus  gives  them  a  subtle  and  prolix  oration,  worthy  of  a  Qraclan 
sophist. 
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barians,  finding  it  impossible  to  traverse  the  Danube  and  the 
Roman  camp,  broke  through  the  posts  in  their  rear,  which  were 
more  feebly  or  less  carefully  guarded ;  and  with  incredible  dili¬ 
gence,  but  by  a  different  road,  returned  towards  the  mountains 
of  Italy.3*  Aurelian,  who  considered  the  war  as  totally  extin¬ 
guished,  received  the  mortifying  intelligence  of  the  escape  of  the 
Alemanni,  and  of  the  ravage  which  they  already  committed  in 
the  territory  of  Milan.  The  legions  were  commanded  to  follow, 
with  as  much  expedition  as  those  heavy  bodies  were  capable  of 
exerting,  the  rapid  flight  of  an  enemy  whose  infantry  and  cavalry 
moved  with  almost  equal  swiftness.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
emperor  himself  marched  to  the  relief  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of 
a  chosen  body  of  auxiliaries  (among  whom  were  the  hostages 
and  cavalry  of  the  Vandals),  and  of  all  the  Praetorian  guards 
who  had  served  in  the  wars  on  the  Danube.40 
and  are  at  As  the  light  troops  of  the  Alemanni  had  spread  themselves 
qui'shed  bjr  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennine,  the  incessant  vigilance  of  Aure- 
Aureiian  jjftn  an(j  jjj8  officer  was  exercised  in  the  discovery,  the  attack, 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  numerous  detachments.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  desultory  war,  three  considerable  battles  are  mentioned, 
in  which  the  principal  force  of  both  armies  was  obstinately  en¬ 
gaged.41  The  success  was  various.  In  the  first,  fought  near 
Placentia,  the  Romans  received  so  severe  a  blow  that,  according 
to  the  expression  of  a  writer  extremely  partial  to  Aurelian,  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  empire  was  apprehended.43  The 
crafty  barbarians,  who  had  lined  the  woods,  suddenly  attacked 
the  legions  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and,  it  is  most  probable, 
after  the  fatigue  and  disorder  of  a  long  march.  The  fury  of 
their  charge  was  irresistible;  but  at  length,  after  a  dreadful 
slaughter,  the  patient  firmness  of  the  emperor  rallied  his  troops, 
and  restored,  in  some  degree,  the  honour  of  his  arms.  The 
second  battle  was  fought  near  Fano  in  Umbria;  on  the  spot 
which,  five  hundred  years  before,  had  been  fatal  to  the  brother 
of  Hannibal.43  Thus  far  the  successful  Germans  had  advanced 

*Hist.  August,  p.  316  [xxvi.  18,  where  the  Invaders  are  oalled  Meroomanni. 
See  above,  note  81.] 

40  Derippus,  p.  12  [fr.  36  ad  fin.]. 

41  Victor  Junior  in  Aurelian.  [Epit.  86]. 

4,Vopisous  in  Hist.  August,  p.  216  [xrri.  21, 1.  Op.  Continuator  of  Dion,  in 
Miiller,  P.H.Q.  iv.  p.  197 .  fr.  10,  8.] 

41  The  little  river  or  rather  torrent  of  Metaurus,  near  Fano,  has  been  immor¬ 
talized,  by  finding  such  an  historian  as  Livy,  and  suoh  a  poet  as  Horace.  [There 
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along  the  JSmilian  and  Flaminian  way,  with  a  design  of  sack¬ 
ing  the  defenceless  mistress  of  the  world.  But  Aurelian,  who, 
watchful  for  the  safety  of  Borne,  still  hung  on  their  rear,  found 
in  this  place  the  decisive  moment  of  giving  them  a  total  and 
irretrievable  defeat.44  The  flying  remnant  of  their  host  was  ex¬ 
terminated  in  a  third  and  last  battle  near  Pavia ;  and  Italy  was 
delivered  from  the  inroads  of  the  Alemanni. 

Fear  has  been  the  original  parent  of  superstition,  and  every  sapenti- 
new  calamity  urges  trembling  mortals  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  moides" 
their  invisible  enemies.  Though  the  best  hope  of  the  republic 
was  in  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Aurelian,  yet  such  was  the 
public  consternation,  when  the  barbarians  were  hourly  expected 
at  the  gates  of  Borne,  that,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the 
Sibylline  books  were  consulted.  Even  the  emperor  himself, 
from  a  motive  either  of  religion  or  of  policy,  recommended  the 
salutary  measure,  chided  the  tardiness  of  the  senate,44  and 
offered  to  supply  whatever  expense,  whatever  animals,  what¬ 
ever  captives  of  any  nation,  the  gods  should  require.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  liberal  offer,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  human 
victims  expiated  with  their  blood  the  sins  of  the  Roman  people,  a  d.  an. 
The  SibyUine  books  enjoined  ceremonies  of  a  more  harmless 
nature,  processions  of  priests  in  white  robes,  attended  by  a 
chorus  of  youths  and  virgins ;  lustrations  of  the  city  and  adjacent 
country ;  and  sacrifices,  whose  powerful  influence  disabled  the 
barbarians  from  passing  the  mystic  ground  on  which  they  had 
been  celebrated.  However  puerile  in  themselves,  these  super¬ 
stitious  arts  were  subservient  to  the  success  of  the  war ;  and  if, 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  Fano,  the  Alemanni  fancied  they  saw 
an  army  of  spectres  combating  on  the  side  of  Aurelian,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  real  and  effectual  aid  from  this  imaginary  reinforce¬ 
ment.44 


ie  An  Interacting  illustration  of  the  relief  felt  In  Borne  At  theee  Tictoriea  In  An  in- 
eeription  on  a  gaming  table  (tabula  lutoria )  found  in  1893  in  the  oataoombe  of 
Priccilla : — 

hoetea  .  viotoa  .  Italia  .  gaudet .  Indite  .  Romani  . 

Sea  Lancianl,  Ruins  and  Exoavationa  of  Anoient  Home,  p.  70,  note.] 

♦*  It  la  reoorded  by  an  inacription  found  at  Pesaro.  See  Grater,  oolxxvi.  8 
[ Oralll,  1081 ;  C.I.L.  xi.  880S.  6909]. 

*  One  ehould  imagine,  he  eaid.  that  you  were  aaeembled  in  a  Ohriatlan  church, 
not  in  the  temple  of  all  the  gode. 

M  Vopieous  in  Hict.  Aug.  p.  316,  316  [xxvi.  19  and  30]  givea  a  long  aeeount  of 
theee  ceremonies,  from  the  Registers  of  tne  senate.  [Theee  flotltioue  document* 
have  no  historical  value.  The  date  aeaigned  may,  or  may  not,  be  right.] 
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Bat,  whatever  confidence  might  be  placed  in  ideal  ramparts, 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  the  dread  of  the  future,  induced 
the  Romans  to  construct  fortifications  of  a  grosser  and  more 
substantial  kind.  The  seven  hills  of  Borne  had  been  surrounded 
by  the  successors  of  Romulus  with  an  ancient  wall  of  more  than 
thirteen  miles.47  The  vast  inclosure  may  seem  disproportioned 
to  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  infant  state.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  an  ample  extent  of  pasture  and  arable  land 
against  the  frequent  and  sudden  incursions  of  the  tribes  of 
Latium,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  republic.  With  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Roman  greatness,  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  gradually 
increased,  filled  up  the  vacant  space,  pierced  through  the  useless 
walls,  covered  the  field  of  Mars,  and,  on  every  side,  followed  the 
public  highways  in  long  and  beautiful  suburbs.48  The  extent  of 
the  new  walls,  erected  by  Aurelian,  and  finished  in  the  reign  of 
Probus,  was  magnified  by  popular  estimation  to  near  fifty ; 48 
but  is  reduced  by  accurate  measurement  to  about  twenty-one 
miles.60  It  was  a  great  but  a  melancholy  labour,  since  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  capital  betrayed  the  decline  of  the  monarchy.  The 
Romans  of  a  more  prosperous  age,  who  trusted  to  the  arms  of 
the  legions  the  safety  of  the  frontier  camps,61  were  very  far  from 
entertaining  a  suspicion  that  it  would  ever  become  necessary  to 
fortify  the  seat  of  empire  against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians.63 

The  victory  of  Claudius  over  the  Goths,  and  the  success  of 
Aurelian  against  the  Alemanni,  had  already  restored  to  the 
arms  of  Rome  their  ancient  superiority  over  the  barbarous 

47  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  5.  To  confirm  our  idea,  we  may  observe  that  for  a 
long  time  Mount  Oaelius  was  a  grove  of  oaks,  and  Mount  Viminal  was  over-run 
with  osiers ;  that  in  the  fourth  oentury  the  Aventine  was  a  vacant  and  solitary 
retirement ;  that,  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Esquiline  was  an  unwholesome 
burying  ground ;  and  that  the  numerous  inequalities  remarked  by  the  ancients  in 
the  Quirinal  sufficiently  prove  that  it  was  not  oovered  with  buildings.  Of  the 
seven  hills,  the  Gapitoline  and  Palatine  only,  with  the  adjacent  valleys,  were  the 
primitive  habitations  of  the  Roman  people.  But  this  subject  would  require  a  dis¬ 
sertation.  [It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Pliny  must  have  meant  the  dr- 
oumference  of  the  city  as  divided  by  Augustus  into  fourteen  regions.] 

48  Ezpatiantia  tecta  multas  addidere  urbes,  is  the  expression  of  Pliny. 

40  Hist.  August,  p.  222  [xxvi.  39,  2].  Both  Lipsius  and  Isaac  Vossius  have 
eagerly  embraced  this  measure. 

"  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antioa,  1.  i.  o.  8.  [Rather,  to  less  than  thirteen  Roman 
miles.] 

“ Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  23. 

03  For  Aurelian fs  walls,  see  Vopisous  in  Hist.  August,  p.  216,  222  [xxvi.  21 ; 
39].  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  43  [49].  Eutropius,  ix.  16.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Aurelian., 
Victor  Junior  in  Aurelian.,  Euseb.  Hieronym.  et  Idatius  in  Chronic.  [See  Appen¬ 
dix  18.] 
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nations  of  the  North.  To  chastise  domestic  tyrants,  and  to  re¬ 
unite  the  dismembered  parts  of  the  empire,  was  a  task  reserved 
for  the  latter  of  those  warlike  emperors.  Though  he  was 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  people,  the  frontiers  of  Italy, 

Africa,  Illyricnm,  and  Thrace,  confined  the  limits  of  his  reign. 

Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  were 
8 till  possessed  by  two  rebels,  who  alone,  out  of  so  numerous  a 
list,  had  hitherto  escaped  the  dangers  of  their  situation ;  and,  to 
complete  the  ignominy  of  Borne,  these  rival  thrones  had  been 
usurped  by  women. 

A  rapid  succession  of  monarchs  had  arisen  and  fallen  in  the  saooeMion 
provinces  of  Gaul.  The  rigid  virtues  of  Posthumus  served  only  in  gm?®" 
to  hasten  his  destruction.  After  suppressing  a  competitor,  who 
had  assumed  the  purple  at  Mentz,  he  refused  to  gratify  his 
troops  with  the  plunder  of  the  rebellious  city;  and,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  became  the  victim  of  their  disap¬ 
pointed  avarice.**  The  death  of  Victorinus,  his  friend  and  as¬ 
sociate,  was  occasioned  by  a  less  worthy  cause.  The  shining 
accomplishments*4  of  that  prince  were  stained  by  a  licentious 
passion,  which  he  indulged  in  acts  of  violence,  with  too  little 
regard  to  the  laws  of  society,  or  even  to  those  of  love.**  He 
was  slain  at  Cologne,  by  a  conspiracy  of  jealous  husbands, 
whoso  revenge  would  have  appeared  more  justifiable,  had  they 
spared  the  innocence  of  his  son.  After  the  murder  of  so  many 
valiant  princes,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  female  for  a 
long  time  controlled  the  fierce  legions  of  Gaul,  and  still  more 
singular  that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Victorinus. 

The  arts  and  treasures  of  Victoria  enabled  her  successfully  to 
place  Marius  and  Tetricus  on  the  throne,  and  to  reign  with  a 
manly  vigour  under  the  name  of  those  dependent  emperors. 


**  Hii  competitor  waa  Lollianus,  or  iElianus,  if  indeed  these  names  mean  the 
»Afflf  person.  See  Tillemqpt,  tom.  iii.  p.  1177.  [Lalianus.  See  Appendix  17.] 

*  The  character  of  thie  prince  by  Julias  Aterianue  (ap.  Hiet.  August,  p.  187 
[xxiv.  61)  is  worth  transcribing,  as  it  seems  fair  and  impartial.  Victonnoqui  poet 
Junium  Poet  hum  am  Gellies  ((1.  poet  J.  P.]  resit  neminem  existimo  [restimo] 
prafereodum  :  non  in  virtuto  Trajan  urn ;  non  Antoninnm  in  dementia ;  non  in 
gravitate  Nrrvam  ;  non  in  guberaando  nrario  Veepaeianum  ;  non  in  censure 
totitis  vita  ec  seven  late  militari  Pertinacem  vol  Severum.  Sed  omnia  hoc  libido, 
ct  cupidita*  voiuptatis  maliorari®  fmul.  vol.]  sic  perdidit,  at  nemo  andeat  virtutes 
cjus  in  literal  rn  it  to  re  quern  oonstat  omnium  juaioio  mornisse  puniri.  (The  right 
readings  are  inserted  in  brackets.) 

M  He  ravished  the  wife  of  Altitianas,  an  actuary,  or  army  agent.  Hist. 
August,  p.  186  (ib.J.  Aural.  Victor  in  Aural  Ian. 
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Money  of  copper,  of  Bilver,  and  of  gold,  was  coined  in  her  name ; 
she  assumed  the  titles  of  Augusta  and  Mother  of  the  Camps: 
her  power  ended  only  with  her  life;  but  her  life  was  perhaps 
shortened  by  the  ingratitude  of  Tetricus.6® 

The  reign  When,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambitious  patroness,  Tetricus 57 
of  Tetricras  assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  he  was  governor  of  the  peaceful 
province  of  Aquitaine,  an  employment  suited  to  his  character 
and  education.  He  reigned  four  or  five  years  over  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain,  the  slave  and  sovereign  of  a  licentious  army,  whom 
he  dreaded  and  by  whom  he  was  despised.  The  valour  and 
fortune  of  Aurelian  at  length  opened  the  prospect  of  a  deliver¬ 
ance.  He  ventured  to  disclose  his  melancholy  situation,  and 
a.d.271,  conjured  the  emperor  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  his  unhappy 
summer  rjvaj_  jja(j  this  secret  correspondence  reached  the  ears  of  the 
soldiers,  it  would  most  probably  have  cost  Tetricus  his  life; 
nor  could  he  resign  the  sceptre  of  the  West  without  committing 
an  act  of  treason  against  himself.  He  affected  the  appearances 
of  a  civil  war,  led  his  forces  into  the  field  against  Aurelian, 
posted  them  in  the  most  disadvantageous  manner,  betrayed  his 
own  counsels  to  the  enemy,  and  with  a  few  chosen  friends 
(a.d.3731  deserted  in  the  beginning  of  the  action.  The  rebel  legions, 
though  disordered  and  dismayed  by  the  unexpected  treachery 
of  their  chief,  defended  themselves  with  a  desperate  valour, 
till  they  were  cut  in  pieces  almost  to  a  man,  in  this  bloody 
and  memorable  battle,  which  was  fought  near  Chalons  in 
Champagne.58  The  retreat  of  the  irregular  auxiliaries,  Franks 
and  Batavians,59  whom  the  conqueror  soon  compelled  or  persuaded 
to  repass  the  Bhine,  restored  the  general  tranquillity,  and  the 

58  Pollio  assigns  her  an  article  among  the  thirty  tyrants.  Hist.  Aug.  p.  200 
[xxvi.  31.  For  title  motor  castrorum ,  borne  by  Faustina  the  younger,  see  Momm¬ 
sen,  Staatsrecht,  ii.  822-823.  As  for  Marius,  see  Appendix  17.] 

w[Gaius  Pius  (?)  Esuvius  Tetrious.  He  made  his  son  his  colleague,  compare 
Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  ii.  1106,  and  Burdigala  (owing  to  his  Aquitanian  con¬ 
nexions)  his  capital.] 

88  Pollio  in  Hist.  August,  p.  196.  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  220  [xriv.  24  ; 
xxvi.  32].  The  two  Victors,  in  the  lives  of  Gallienus  and  Aurelian.  Eutropius, 
ix.  13.  Euseb.  in  Ohron.  Of  all  these  writers,  only  the  two  last  (but  with  strong 
probability)  place  the  fall  of  Tetricus  before  that  of  Zenobia.  M.  de  Bose  (in  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxx.)  does  not  wish,  and  Tillemont  (tom.  iii.  p. 
1189)  does  not  dare,  to  follow  them.  I  have  been  fairer  than  the  one,  and  bolder 
than  the  other.  [The  sources  leave  no  doubt  that  Aurelian  had  to  deal  with 
Zenobia  and  the  East  before  he  turned  (a.d.  273)  to  Tetricus  and  Gaul.  Tille¬ 
mont  Ts  caution  was  justified.] 

“Victor  Junior  in  Aurelian.  Eumenius  mentions  Batavicm;  some  oritic, 
without  any  reason,  would  fain  alter  the  word  to  BagcvudiocB. 
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power  of  Aurelian  was  acknowledged  from  the  wall  of  Antoninas 
to  the  columns  of  Hercules.' 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  city  of  Autun,  alone  and 
unassisted,  had  ventured  to  declare  against  the  legions  of  Gaul. 

After  a  siege  of  Beven  months,  they  stormed  and  plundered  that 
unfortunate  city,  already  wasted  by  famine.40  Lyons,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  had  resisted  with  obstinate  disaffection  the  arms  of  Aurelian. 

We  read  of  the  punishment  of  Lyons,41  but  there  is  not  any 
mention  of  the  rewards  of  Autun.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  policy  of 
civil  war :  severely  to  remember  injuries,  and  to  forget  the  most 
important  services.  Revenge  is  profitable,  gratitude  is  expensive. 

Aurelian  had  no  sooner  secured  the  person  and  provinces  of  *.d.  m. 
Tetricus,  than  he  turned  his  arms  against  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  oiz«aobu 
queen  of  Palmyra  and  the  East.  Modern  Europe  has  produced 
several  illustrious  women  who  have  sustained  with  glory  the 
weight  of  empire ;  nor  is  our  own  age  destitute  of  such  distin¬ 
guished  characters.  But  if  we  except  the  doubtful  achievements 
of  Semiramis,  Zenobia  is  perhaps  the  only  female  whose  superior 
genius  broke  through  the  servile  indolence  imposed  on  her  sex 
by  the  climate  and  manners  of  Asia.42  She  claimed  her  descent 
from  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  equalled  in  beauty  her 
ancestor  Cleopatra,  and  far  surpassed  that  princess  in  chastity 43 
and  valour.  Zenobia  was  esteemed  the  most  lovely  as  well  as  her  botatv 
the  most  heroic  of  her  sex.  8he  was  of  dark  complexion  (for  in  l“rn' 
speaking  of  a  lady  these  trifles  become  important).  Her  teeth 
were  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  her  large  black  eyes  Bparkled 
with  uncommon  fire,  tempered  by  the  most  attractive  sweetness. 

Her  voice  was  strong  and  harmonious.  Her  manly  understanding 
was  strengthened  and  adorned  by  study.  She  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  possessed  in  equal  perfection  the  Greek, 
the  Syriac,  and  the  Egyptian  languages.  She  had  drawn  up  for 
her  own  use  an  epitome  of  oriental  history,  and  familiarly  com- 


**  Rumen,  in  Vet.  Panegyr.  iv.  8  [pro  rttlaur.  schol.  ed.  Behrens,  p.  119]. 

“  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  246  [xxix.  18].  Autun  wm  nut  restored  till 
the  reign  of  Diocletian.  See  Eumenius  de  restaurandis  scholia.  [On  Autun 
(Augustodunmn)  see  the  elaborate  essay  of  Mr.  Freeman,  Historical  Raeays,  4th 
series.] 

•  Almost  everything  that  is  said  of  the  manners  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia 
is  taken  from  their  lives  in  the  Augustan  History,  by  Trebellius  Pollio,  see  p.  192, 
198  [xxiv.  16  and  80]. 

83  8he  never  admitted  her  husband's  embraces  but  for  the  sake  of  posterity. 
If  her  hopes  were  baffled,  in  the  ensuing  month  she  reiterated  the  experiment. 
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She  re¬ 
venges  her 
husband’s 
death 


a.d.  967 


pared  the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Plato  under  the  tuition  of  the 
sublime  Longinus. 

This  accomplished  woman  gave  her  hand  to  Odenathus,  who 
from  a  private  station  raised  himself  to  the  dominion  of  the  East. 
She  soon  became  the  friend  and  companion  of  a  hero.  In  the 
intervals  of  war,  Odenathus  passionately  delighted  in  the  exercise 
of  hunting ;  he  pursued  with  ardour  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert, 
lions,  panthers,  and  bears ;  and  the  ardour  of  Zenobia  in  that 
dangerous  amusement  was  not  inferior  to  his  own.  She  had 
inured  her  constitution  to  fatigue,  disdained  the  ubb  of  a  covered 
carriage,  generally  appeared  on  horseback  in  a  military  habit,  and 
sometimes  marched  several  miles  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 
The  success  of  Odenathus  was  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  her 
incomparable  prudence  and  fortitude.  Their  splendid  victories 
over  the  Great  King,  whom  they  twice  pursued  as  far  aB  the 
gates  of  Ctesiphon,  laid  the  foundations  of  their  united  fame  and 
power.  The  armies  which  they  commanded,  and  the  provinces 
which  they  had  saved,  acknowledged  not  any  other  sovereigns 
than  their  invincible  chiefs.  The  senate  and  people  of  Borne 
revered  a  stranger  who  had  avenged  their  captive  emperor,  and 
even  the  insensible  son  of  Valerian  accepted  Odenathus  for  his 
legitimate  colleague. 

After  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Gothic  plunderers  of 
Asia,  the  Palmyrenian  prince  returned  to  the  city  of  Emesa  in 
Syria.  Invincible  in  war,  he  was  there  cut  off  by  domestic 
treason,  and  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting  was  the  cause, 
or  at  least  the  occasion,  of  his  death.64  His  nephew,  Meeonius, 
presumed  to  dart  his  javelin  before  that  of  his  uncle ;  and, 
though  admonished  of  his  error,  repeated  the  same  insolence. 
As  a  monarch  and  as  a  sportsman,  Odenathus  was  provoked : 
took  away  his  horse,  a  mark  of  ignominy  among  the  barbarians, 
and  chastised  the  rash  youth  by  a  short  confinement.  The 
offence  was  soon  forgot,  but  the  punishment  was  remembered ; 
and  Mseonius,  with  a  few  daring  associates,  assassinated  his  uncle 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  entertainment.  Herod,  the  son  of  Odena- 
thus,  though  not  of  Zenobia,  a  young  man  of  a  soft  and  effemin- 

44  Hist.  August,  p.  192, 193  [xxiv.  IS].  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  36  [39].  Zonaraa,  1. 
xii.  p.  633  [o.  24].  The  last  is  clear  and  probable,  the  others  oonfused  and  in¬ 
consistent.  The  text  oi  Synoellus  [i.  p.  717,  ed.  Bonn],  if  not  corrupt,  is  absolute 
nonsense. 
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ate  temper,*6  was  killed  with  his  father.  Bat  Maeonius  obtained 
only  the  pleasure  of  revenge  by  this  bloody  deed.  He  had 
scarcely  time  to  assume  the  title  of  Augustus,  before  he  was 
sacrificed  by  Zenobia  to  the  memory  of  her  husband.66 

With  the  assistance  of  his  most  faithful  friends,  she  immedi-  and  reins 
ately  filled  the  vacant  throne,  and  governed  with  manly  counsels  Beat  end 
Palmyra,  Syria,  and  the  East,  above  five  years.  By  the  death  of 
Odenathus,  that  authority  was  at  an  end  which  the  senate  had 
granted  him  only  as  a  personal  distinction;  but  his  martial 
widow,  disdaining  both  the  senate  and  Gallienus,  obliged  one  of 
the  Homan  generals,  who  was  sent  against  her,  to  retreat  into 
Europe,  with  the  loss  of  his  army  and  his  reputation.67  Instead 
of  the  little  passions  which  so  frequently  perplex  a  female  reign, 
the  steady  administration  of  Zenobia  was  guided  by  the  most 
judicious  maxims  of  policy.  If  it  was  expedient  to  pardon,  she 
could  calm  her  resentment ;  if  it  was  necessary  to  punish,  she 
could  impose  silence  on  the  voice  of  pity.  Her  strict  economy 
was  accused  of  avarice;  yet  on  every  proper  occasion  she  ap¬ 
peared  magnificent  and  liberal.  The  neighbouring  states  of 
Arabia,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  dreaded  her  enmity,  and  solicited 
her  alliance.  To  the  dominions  of  Odenathus,  which  extended 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia,  his  widow  added 
the  inheritance  of  her  ancestors,  the  populous  and  fertile  king¬ 
dom  of  Egypt.  The  emperor  Claudius  acknowledged  her  merit, 
and  was  content  that,  while  he  pursued  the  Gothic  war,  the 
should  assert  the  dignity  of  the  empire  in  the  East.6"  The  con¬ 
duct,  however,  of  Zenobia  was  attended  with  some  ambiguity ; 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  she  had  conceived  the  design  of  erecting 
an  independent  and  hostile  monarchy.  She  blended  with  the 
popular  manners  of  Roman  princes  the  stately  pomp  of  the 
courts  of  Asia,  and  exacted  from  her  subjects  the  same  adoration 
that  was  paid  to  the  successors  of  Cyrus.  She  bestowed  on  her 
three  sons6*  a  Latin  education,  and  often  showed  them  to  the 

M  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  often  sent  him,  from  the  spoils  of  the  enemy, 
presents  of  gem*  and  toys,  which  he  reoeived  with  infinite  delight. 

•  Some  very  unjust  suspicions  hare  been  oast  on  Zenobia,  as  if  she  was 
accessory  to  her  husband's  death. 

91  Hist.  August,  p.  180,  181  [xxiii.  19.  See  Appendix  19.] 

•  See  in  Hist.  August,  p.  198  [xxiv.  80]  Aurelian's  testimony  to  her  merit ; 
and  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Zoeimus,  1.  i.  p.  39,  40  [44]. 

*Tixnolau*,  Herennianus,  and  Vaballathus.  It  is  supposed  that  the  two 
former  were  already  dead  before  the  war.  On  the  Iasi,  Aurelias  bestowed  a 
small  province  of  Armenia,  with  the  title  of  king;  several  of  his  medals  are  still 
extant.  See  Tillemont,  tom.  m.  p.  1190.  [See  Appendix  19.] 
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troops  adorned  with  the  Imperial  purple.  For  herself  she  re¬ 
served  the  diadem,  with  the  splendid  bat  doubtful  title  of  Queen 
of  the  East. 

The  ex-  When  Aurelian  passed  over  into  Asia,  against  an  adversary 
Ju«Sin,of  whose  sex  alone  could  render  her  an  object  of  contempt,  his 
[eprixui]  presence  restored  obedience  to  the  province  of  Bithynia,  already 
shaken  by  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  Zenobia.70  Advancing  at 
the  head  of  his  legions,  he  accepted  the  submission  of  Ancyra, 
and  was  admitted  into  Tyana,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  by  the 
help  of  a  perfidious  citizen.  The  generous  though  fierce 
temper  of  Aurelian  abandoned  the  traitor  to  the  rage  of  the 
soldiers:  a  superstitious  reverence  induced  him  to  treat  with 
lenity  the  countrymen  of  Apollonius  the  philosopher.71  Antioch 
was  deserted  on  his  approach,  till  the  emperor,  by  his  salutary 
edicts,  recalled  the  fugitives,  and  granted  a  general  pardon  to 
all  who,  from  necessity  rather  than  choice,  had  been  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Palmyrenian  queen.  The  unexpected 
mildness  of  such  a  conduct  reconciled  the  minds  of  the  Syrians, 
and,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Emesa,  the  wishes  of  the  people 
seconded  the  terror  of  his  arms.78 

The  em per-  Zenobia  would  have  ill  deserved  her  reputation,  had  she  in- 

theFumy-  dolently  permitted  the  emperor  of  the  West  to  approach  within 
the  battles  a  hundred  miles  of  her  capital.  The  fate  of  the  East  was  de- 
and  Emesa  cided  in  two  great  battles ;  so  similar  in  almost  every  circum¬ 
stance  that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  them  from  each  other, 
except  by  observing  that  the  first  was  fought  near  Antioch,73 
and  the  second  near  Emesa.74  In  both,  the  queen  of  Palmyra 
animated  the  armies  by  her  presence,  and  devolved  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  her  orders  on  Zabdas,  who  had  already  signalized  his 
military  talents  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  numerous 
forces  of  Zenobia  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  light  archers, 
and  of  heavy  cavalry  clothed  in  complete  steel.  The  Moorish 

™  Zoeimus,  1.  i.p.  44  [60]. 

71  Vopiscus  (in  Mist.  August,  p.  2X7  [xxvi,  23,  24])  gives  us  an  authentio  letter, 
and  a  doubtful  vision,  of  Aurelian.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  bom  about  the  same 
time  as  Jesus  Christ.  His  life  (that  of  the  former)  is  related  in  eo  fabulous  a 
manner  by  his  disoiples,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  disoover  whether  he  was  a  sage, 
an  impostor,  or  a  fanatic.  [The  letter  is  not  authentio ;  see  App.  1.] 

72  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  46  [52]. 

n  At  a  place  called  ImmsB.  Eutropius,  Sextus  Rufus,  and  Jerome  mention 
only  this  first  battle. 

74  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  217  [xxvi.  25]  mentions  only  the  second. 
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and  Illyrian  horse  of  Aurelian  were  unable  to  sustain  the 
ponderous  charge  of  their  antagonists.  They  fled  in  real  or 
affected  disorder,  engaged  the  Palmyrenians  in  a  laborious  pur¬ 
suit,  harassed  them  by  a  desultory  combat,  and  at  length  dis¬ 
comfited  this  impenetrable  but  unwieldy  body  of  cavalry.  The 
light  infantry,  in  the  meantime,  when  they  had  exhausted  their 
quivers,  remaining  without  protection  against  a  closer  onset,  ex¬ 
posed  their  naked  sides  to  the  swords  of  the  legions.  Aurelian 
had  chosen  these  veteran  troops,  who  were  usually  stationed  on 
the  Upper  Danube,  and  whose  valour  had  been  severely  tried 
in  the  Aleman nic  war.76  After  the  defeat  of  Emesa,  Zenobia 
found  it  impossible  to  collect  a  third  army.  As  far  as  the 
frontier  of  Egypt,  the  nations  subject  to  her  empire  had  joined 
the  standard  of  the  conqueror,  who  detached  Probus,  the  bravest 
of  his  generals,  to  possess  himself  of  the  Egyptian  provinces. 

Palmyra  was  the  last  resource  of  the  widow  of  Odenathus. 

She  retired  within  the  walls  of  her  capital,  made  every  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  declared,  with  the  intrepidity 
of  a  heroine,  that  the  last  moment  of  her  reign  and  of  her  life 
should  be  the  same. 

Amid  the  barren  deserts  of  Arabia,  a  few  cultivated  spots  The 
rise  like  islands  out  of  the  sandy  ocean.  Even  the  name  of of  p^myr* 
Tadmor,  or  Palmyra,  by  its  signification  in  the  Syriac  as  well 
as  in  the  Latin  language,  denoted  the  multitude  of  palm  trees 
which  afforded  shade  and  verdure  to  that  temperate  region. 

The  air  was  pure,  and  the  soil,  watered  by  some  invaluable 
springs,  was  capable  of  producing  fruits  as  well  as  corn.  A 
place  possessed  of  Buch  singular  advantages,  and  situated  at 
a  convenient  distance, 76  between  the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  the 
Mediterranean,  was  soon  frequented  by  the  caravans  which 
conveyed  to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  considerable  part  of  the 
rich  commodities  of  India.  Palmyra  insensibly  increased  into 
an  opulent  and  independent  city,  and,  connecting  the  Roman 
and  the  Parthian  monarchies  by  the  mutual  benefits  of  com¬ 
merce,  was  suffered  to  observe  an  humble  neutrality,  till  at 
length,  after  the  victories  of  Trajan,  the  little  republic  sunk 

n  Zoelmus,  1.  i.  p.  44-48  [50-58).  Hie  aoooant  of  the  two  battle*  is  dear  and 
circumstantial. 

71  It  was  five  handled  and  thirtT-seven  miles  from  Seleacia,  and  two  hundred 
ami  three  from  the  nearest  ooast  of  Syria,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  Pliny, 
who  in  a  few  words  (Hist  Nat  or.  ▼.  21)  gives  an  excellent  description  of  Palmyra. 
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into  the  bosom  of  Borne,  and  flourished  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  in  the  subordinate  though  honourable  rank  of  a 
colony.  It  was  during  that  peaceful  period,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  few  remaining  inscriptions,  that  the  wealthy  Palmy- 
renians  constructed  those  temples,  palaces,  and  porticos  of 
Grecian  architecture,  whose  ruins,  scattered  over  an  extent  of 
several  miles,  have  deserved  the  curiosity  of  our  travellers. 
The  elevation  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  appeared  to  reflect 
new  splendour  on  their  country,  and  Palmyra  for  a  while  stood 
forth  the  rival  of  Borne:  but  the  competition  was  fatal,  and 
ages  of  prosperity  were  sacrificed  to  a  moment  of  glory.77 
it  ia  be-  In  his  march  over  the  sandy  desert,  between  Emesa  and 

AureUiuf  Palmyra,  the  Emperor  Aurelian  was  perpetually  harassed  by 
the  Arabs ;  nor  could  he  always  defend  his  army,  and  especially 
his  baggage,  from  these  flying  troops  of  active  and  daring  robbers, 
who  watched  the  moment  of  surprise,  and  eluded  the  slow  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  legions.  The  siege  of  Palmyra  was  an  object  far 
more  difficult  and  important,  and  the  emperor,  who  with  in¬ 
cessant  vigour  pressed  the  attacks  in  person,  was  himself 
wounded  with  a  dart.  «The  Roman  people,”  says  Aurelian, 
in  an  original  letter,  “  speak  with  contempt  of  the  war  which 
I  am  waging  against  a  woman.  They  are  ignorant  both  of  the 
character  and  of  the_  power  of  Zenobia.  It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  her  warlike  preparations,  of  stones,  of  arrows,  and 
of  every  species  of  missile  weapons.  Every  part  of  the  walls 
is  provided  with  two  or  three  baMatce,  and  artificial  fires  are 
thrown  from  her  military  engines.  The  fear  of  punishment 
has  armed  her  with  a  desperate  oourage.  Yet  still  I  trust  in  the 
protecting  deities  of  Borne,  who  have  hitherto  been  favourable 
to  all  my  undertakings.” 78  Doubtful,  however,  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  event  of  the  siege,  Aurelian  judged 
it  more  prudent  to  offer  terms  of  an  advantageous  capitulation : 
to  the  queen,  a  splendid  retreat;  to  the  citizens,  their  ancient 
privileges.  His  proposals  were  obstinately  rejected,  and  the  re¬ 
fusal  was  accompanied  with  insult. 

77  Some  English  travellers  from  Aleppo  discovered  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  about 
the  end  of  the  last  oentury.  Our  curiosity  has  since  been  gratified  in  a  more 
splendid  manner  by  Messieurs  Wood  and  Dawkins.  For  the  history  of  Palmyra, 
we  may  consult  the  masterly  dissertation  of  Dr.  Halley  in  the  Philosophioal 
Transactions  ;  Lowthorp’s  Abridgment,  vol.  iii.  p.  518.  [See  Appendix  19.] 

78  Yopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  218  [xxvi.  26], 
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The  firmness  of  Zenobia  was  supported  by  the  hope  that  in  who  be- 
a  very  short  time  famine  would  compel  the  Roman  army  to  re-  ot 
pass  the  desert;  and  by  the  reasonable  expectation  that  the  and  of  the 
kings  of  the  East,  and  particularly  the  Persian  monarch,  would  °  r 
arm  in  the  defence  of  their  most  natural  ally.  Rut  fortune 
and  the  perseverance  of  Aurelian  overcame  every  obstacle. 

The  death  of  8apor,  which  happened  about  this  time,70  dis¬ 
tracted  the  councils  of  Persia,  and  the  inconsiderable  succours 
that  attempted  to  relieve  Palmyra  were  easily  intercepted 
either  by  the  arms  or  the  liberality  of  the  emperor.  From 
every  part  of  Syria,  a  regular  succession  of  convoys  safely 
arrived  in  the  camp,  which  was  increased  by  the  return  of 
Probus  with  his  victorious  troops  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

It  was  then  that  Zenobia  resolved  to  fly.  She  mounted  the 
fleetest  of  her  dromedaries,80  and  had  already  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  about  sixty  miles  from  Palmyra,  when  she 
was  overtaken  by  the  pursuit  of  Aurelian’s  light  horse,  seized, 
and  brought  back  a  captive  to  the  feet  of  the  emperor.  Her 
capital  soon  afterwards  surrendered,  and  was  treated  with 
unexpected  lenity.  The  arms,  homes,  and  earned,  with  an 
immense  treasure  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  and  precious  stones,  were 
all  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  who,  leaving  only  a  garrison  of 
six  hundred  archers,  returned  to  Einesa,  and  employed  some 
time  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  at  the  end 
of  so  memorable  a  war,  which  restored  to  the  obedience  of 
Rome  those  provinces  that  had  renounced  their  allegiance  since 
the  captivity  of  Valerian. 

When  the  Syrian  queen  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  u«h»Tiour 
Aurelian,  he  sternly  asked  her,  How  she  had  presumed  to  rise of  Zcnobm 
in  arms  against  the  emperors  of  Rome?  The  answer  of 
Zenobia  was  a  prudent  mixture  of  respect  and  firmness.  ••  Be¬ 
cause  I  disdained  to  consider  as  Roman  emperors  an  Aureolus 


n  From  a  renr  doubtful  chronology  I  bare  endeavoured  to  extract  the  most 
probable  date.  [The  death  of  Sapor  (Shlhp&r  I.)  fell  between  Sept.  14,  272,  and 
Sept.  13,  273  (Nuldekc,  Geech.  der  Perser  und  Araber,  p.  484) ;  his  son  was  involvod 
tn  a  war  with  a  pretender.] 

m  Hist.  August,  p.  218  [xxvi.  28}.  Zoeimus,  1.  i.  p.  60  [66].  Though  the 
camel  Is  a  heavy  beast  of  harden,  the  dromedary,  who  Is  either  of  the  same  or  of 
a  kindred  species,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  on  all  occasions  which 
require  celerity.  The  Arabia  affirm  that  he  will  run  over  as  much  ground  in  one 
day  as  tbelr  fleetest  horses  can  perform  in  eight  or  ten.  See  Ballon,  Hist.  Nat¬ 
ural  le,  tom.  xi.  p.  222,  and  Shaw's  Travels,  p  1A7. 
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or  a  Gallienus.  You  alone  I  acknowledge  as  my  conqueror 
and  my  sovereign.”81  But,  as  female  fortitude  is  commonly 
artificial,  so  it  is  seldom  steady  or  consistent.  The  courage  of 
Zenobia  deserted  her  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  she  trembled  at  the 
angry  clamours  of  the  soldiers,  who  called  aloud  for  her  im¬ 
mediate  execution,  forgot  the  generous  despair  of  Cleopatra, 
which  she  had  proposed  aB  her  model,  and  ignominiously 
purchased  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  fame  and  her  friends.  It 
was  to  their  counsels,  which  governed  the  weakness  of  her  sex, 
that  she  imputed  the  guilt  of  her  obstinate  resistance ;  it  was 
•on  their  heads  that  she  directed  the  vengeance  of  the  cruel 
Aurelian.  The  fame  of  Longinus,  who  was  included  among 
the  numerous  and  perhaps  innocent  victims  of  her  fear,  will 
survive  that  of  the  queen  who  betrayed,  or  the  tyrant  who  con¬ 
demned,  him.  Genius  and  learning  were  incapable  of  moving 
a  fierce  unlettered  soldier,  but  they  had  served  to  elevate  and 
harmonize  the  soul  of  Longinus.  Without  uttering  a  com¬ 
plaint,  he  calmly  followed  the  executioner,  pitying  his  unhappy 
mistress,  and  bestowing  comfort  on  his  afflicted  friends.81 
Rebellion  Returning  from  the  conquest  of  the  East,  Aurelian  had 
p of  already  crossed  the  Straits  which  divide  Europe  from  Asia, 
when  he  was  provoked  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Palmyrenian6 
had  massacred  the  governor  and  garrison  which  he  had  left 
among  them,  and  again  erected  the  standard  of  revolt.  With¬ 
out  a  moment’s  deliberation,  he  once  more  turned  his  face  to¬ 
wards  Syria.  Antioch  was  alarmed  by  his  rapid  approach,  and 
the  helpless  city  of  Palmyra  felt  the  irresistible  weight  of  his 
resentment.  We  have  a  letter  of  Aurelian  himself,  in  which 
he  acknowledges 83  that  old  men,  women,  children,  and  peasants 
had  been  involved  in  that  dreadful  execution,  which  should 
have  been  confined  to  armed  rebellion;  and,  although  his 
principal  concern  seems  directed  to  the  re-establishment  of  a 
temple  of  the  Sun,  he  discovers  some  pity  for  the  remnant  of 
the  Palmyrenians,  to  whom  he  grants  the  permission  of  re¬ 
building  and  inhabiting  their  city.  But  it  is  easier  to  destroy 
than  to  restore.  The  seat  of  commerce,  of  arts,  and  of 
Zenobia,  gradually  sunk  into  an  obscure  town,  a  trifling  fort- 


81  Pollio  in  Hist.  August,  p.  199  [xxiv.  SO,  23], 

91  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  219  [xxvi.  SO].  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  51  [56]. 
M  Hist.  August,  p.  219  [xxvi.  81 :  an  apocryphal  letter]. 
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ress,  and  at  length  a  miserable  village.  The  present  citizens  of 
Palmyra,  consisting  of  thirty  or  forty  families,  have  erected  their 
mud  cottages  within  the  spacious  court  of  a  magnificent  temple. 

Another  and  a  last  labour  still  awaited  the  indefatigable  Anraiun 
Aurelia n ;  to  suppress  a  dangerous  though  obscure  rebel,  who,  She 
during  the  revolt  of  Palmyra,  had  arisen  on  the  banks  of  the  Ftrmuin 
Nile.  Firmus,  the  friend  and  ally,  as  he  proudly  styled  him- Etn* 
self,  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  was  no  more  than  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Egypt.  In  the  course  of  his  trade  to  India,  he 
had  formed  very  intimate  connexions  with  the  Saracens  and  the 
Blemmyes,  whose  situation  on  either  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea 
gave  them  an  easy  introduction  into  the  Upper  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians  he  inflamed  with  the  hope  of  freedom,  and,  at  the 
head  of  their  furious  multitude,  broke  into  the  city  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  where  he  assumed  the  Imperial  purple,  coined  money, 
published  edicts,  and  raised  an  army,  which,  as  he  vainly 
boasted,  he  was  capable  of  maintaining  from  the  sole  profits 
of  his  paper  trade.  Such  troops  were  a  feeble  defence  against 
the  approach  of  Aurelian;  and  it  seems  almost  unnecessary 
to  relate  that  Firmus  was  routed,  taken,  tortured,  and  put  to 
death.  Aurelian  might  now  congratulate  the  senate,  the  people, 
and  himself,  that  in  little  more  than  three  years  he  had  re¬ 
stored  universal  peace  and  order  to  the  Roman  world.*4 

Since  the  foundation  of  Borne,  no  general  had  more  nobly  a.d.  n*. 
deserved  a  triumph  than  Aurelian;  nor  was  a  triumph  ever^w«uto 
celebrated  with  superior  pride  and  magnificence.*8  The  pomp 
was  opened  by  twenty  elephants,  four  royal  tigers,  and  above 
two  hundred  of  the  most  curious  animals  from  every  climate  of 
the  North,  the  East,  and  the  8outh.  They  were  followed  by 


*  See  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  290,  242  [xxvi.  82,  xxix.  5}.  As  an  instance 
of  luxury,  it  is  observed  that  he  had  glass  windows.  He  was  remarkable  (or  his 
strength  and  appetite,  his  courage  and  dexterity.  Prom  the  letter  of  Aurelian  we 
may  justly  infer  that  Firmus  was  the  last  of  the  rebels,  and  consequently  that 
Tetricus  was  already  suppressed.  [Mommsen  hypercritioally  doubts  the  existence 
of  the  Egyptian  tyrants,  &milianus,  Firmus,  and  Saturninus  (R6m.  Geach.  v.  571, 
note ;  Eng.  Tr.  ii.  251,  note).  The  faot  that  we  have  no  coins  of  Firmus  makes  it 
highly  probable  that  he  was  not  proclaimed  Augustus.  But  there  is  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  (dedicated  to  an  unknown  emperor),  in  which  one  Claudius  Firmus  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  if  he  were  governor  of  Egypt,  though  without  the  title  of  Prefect,  and  it 
seems  by  no  moans  unlikely  that  he  may  be  the  same  Firmus.  See  P.  Meyer,  in 
Hermes,  33,  268  tqq  (1898).) 

"  See  the  tri  u  mph  of  Aurelian.  described  by  Vopisous.  He  relates  the  particu¬ 
lars  with  his  usual  minuteness  :  and  on  this  occasion  they  happen  to  be  interest¬ 
ing.  Hist.  August.  220  [xxvi.  33). 
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sixteen  hundred  gladiators,  devoted  to  the  cruel  amusement  of 
the  amphitheatre.  The  wealth  of  Asia,  the  arms  and  ensigns 
of  so  many  conquered  nations,  and  the  magnificent  plate  and 
wardrobe  of  the  Syrian  queen,  were  disposed  in  exact  symmetry 
or  artful  disorder.  The  ambassadors  of  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  earth,  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bactriana,  India,  and 
China,  all  remarkable  by  their  rich  or  singular  dresses,  dis¬ 
played  the  fame  and  power  of  the  Roman  emperor,  who  ex¬ 
posed  likewise  to  the  public  view  the  presents  that  he  had 
received,  and  particularly  a  great  number  of  crowns  of  gold, 
the  offerings  of  grateful  cities.  The  victories  of  Aurelian  were 
attested  by  the  long  train  of  captives  who  reluctantly  attended 
his  triumph,  Goths,  Vandals,  Sarmatians,  Alemanni,  Franks, 
Gauls,  Syrians  and  Egyptians.  Each  people  was  distinguished 
by  its  peculiar  inscription,  and  the  title  of  Amazons  was  be¬ 
stowed  on  ten  martial  heroines  of  the  Gothic  nation  who  had 
been  taken  in  arms.88  But  every  eye,  disregarding  the  crowd 
of  captives,  was  fixed  on  the  emperor  Tetricus  and  the  queen 
of  the  East.  The  former,  as  well  as  his  son,  whom  he  had 
created  Augustus,  was  dressed  in  Gallic  trowsers,87  a  saffron 
tunic,  and  a  robe  of  purple.  The  beauteous  figure  of  Zenobia 
was  confined  by  fetters  of  gold;  a  slave  supported  the  gold 
chain  which  encircled  her  neck,  and  she  almost  fainted  under 
the  intolerable  weight  of  jewels.  She  preceded  on  foot  the 
magnificent  chariot  in  which  she  once  hoped  to  enter  the  gates 
of  Borne.  It  was  followed  by  two  other  ohariots,  still  more 
sumptuous,  of  Odenathus  and  of  the  Persian  monarch.  The 
triumphal  car  of  Aurelian  (it  had  formerly  been  used  by  a 
Gothic  king)  was  drawn,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  either  by 
four  stags  or  by  four  elephants.88  The  most  illustrious  of  the 

86  Among  barbarous  nations,  women  have  often  combated  by  the  side  of  their 
husbands.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  that  a  society  of  Amasons  should  ever 
have  existed  either  in  the  old  or  new  world. 

87  The  use  of  Bracca,  breeches,  or  trowsers,  was  still  considered  in  Italy  as  * 
Gallic  and  Barbarian  fashion.  The  Homans,  however,  had  made  great  advances 
towards  it.  To  encircle  the  legs  and  thighs  with  fascia,  or  bands,  was  understood 
in  the  time  of  Pompey  and  Horace  to  be  a  proof  of  ill-health  or  effeminacy.  In 
the  age  of  Trajan,  the  custom  was  confined  to  the  rich  and  luxurious.  It  gradu¬ 
ally  was  adopted  by  the  meanest  of  the  people.  See  a  very  curious  note  o\ 
Casaubon,  ad  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  82. 

88  Most  probably  the  former :  the  latter,  seen  on  the  medals  of  Aurolian,  anlv 

denote  (according  to  the  learned  Cardinal  Norris  [Noris])  an  oriental  victory 
[Zonaras,  xii.  27,  At fdyru*  rttradpmw,  where  as  the  author  implies,  is 

probably  the  right  reading.] 
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senate,  the  people,  and  the  army,  closed  the  solemn  procession. 
Unfeigned  joy,  wonder  and  gratitude  swelled  the  acclamations 
of  the  multitude ;  but  the  satisfaction  of  the  senate  was  clouded 
by  the  appearance  of  Tetricus ;  nor  could  they  suppress  a  rising 
murmur  that  the  haughty  emperor  should  thus  expose  to 
public  ignominy  the  person  of  a  Roman  and  a  magistrate.89 

But  however,  in  the  treatment  of  his  unfortunate  rivals,  hu  tre&t- 
Aurelian  might  indulge  his  pride,  he  behaved  towards  them  with  Te«ou» 
a  generous  clemency  which  was  seldom  exercised  by  the  ancient  z«nobi» 
conquerors.  Princes  who,  without  success,  had  defended  their 
throne  or  freedom  were  frequently  strangled  in  prison,  as  soon 
as  the  triumphal  pomp  ascended  the  capitol.  These  usurpers, 
whom  their  defeat  had  convicted  of  the  crime  of  treason,  were 
permitted  to  spend  their  lives  in  affluence  and  honourable  repose. 

The  emperor  presented  Zenobia  with  an  elegant  villa  at  Tibur, 
or  Tivoli,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  capital ;  the  Syrian  queen 
insensibly  sank  into  a  Roman  matron,  her  daughters  married 
into  noble  families,  and  her  race  was  not  yet  extinct  in  the  fifth 
century.*"  Tetricus  and  his  son  were  reinstated  in  their  rank  and 
fortunes.  They  erected  on  the  CsBlian  Hill  a  magnificent  palace, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  invited  Aurelian  to  supper.  On 
his  entrance,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  with  a  picture  which 
represented  their  singular  history.  They  were  delineated  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  emperor  a  civic  crown  and  the  sceptre  of  Gaul,  and 
again  receiving  at  his  hands  the  ornaments  of  the  senatorial 
dignity.  The  father  was  afterwards  invested  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Lucania and  Aurelian,  who  soon  admitted  the  abdicated 
monarch  to  his  friendship  and  conversation,  familiarly  asked  him. 
Whether  it  wore  not  more  desirable  to  administer  a  province  of 
Italy,  than  to  reign  beyond  the  Alps?  The  son  long  continued 


•The  expression  of  Calphurnlus  (Eclog.  i.  50),  Nullos  dueet  aiptira  triumphe*, 
a*  applied  to  Horne,  contains  a  very  manifeitt  allusion  and  censure.  [Gibbon 
•uppo*ed  Calpurnius  to  havo  been  a  contemporary  of  Caras.  It  is  now  established 
that  Calpurnius  wrote  under  Nero,  and  that  the  games  which  he  describes  wore 
celebrated  by  that  prince.  Some  of  tho  idylls  however  which  wore  ascribed  to 
Calpurnius  were  really  written  fas  Haupt  has  proved:  Opuscnla,  i.  358  sqq.)  by 
Netneeianus,  the  author  of  the  who  lived  in  tho  time  of  Cams.] 

m  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  199  [xxiv.  29].  Hieronym.  in  Chron.  Prosper  in 
Chnn.  Baronius  supposes  that  Zenobius,  bishop  of  Florence  in  the  time  of  8t. 
Ambrose,  was  of  hor  family. 

Pl  Vopiec.  in  Hist.  August,  p.  22*2  [xxvi.  89,  1].  Entropius,  ix.  13.  Victor 
Junior  But  Pollio  in  Hist.  August,  p  190,  says  that  Tetricus  [xxiv.  24]  was  made 
corrector  of  all  Italy.  [8eo  Appendix  20.] 
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a  respectable  member  of  the  senate ;  nor  was  there  any  one  of 
the  Roman  nobility  more  esteemed  by  Aurelian,  as  well  as  by 
his  successors.” 

His  magni-  So  long  and  so  various  was  the  pomp  of  Aurelian’s  triumph 

devotion"*  that,  although  it  opened  with  the  dawn  of  day,  the  slow  majesty 
of  the  procession  ascended  not  the  Capitol  before  the  ninth  hour ; 
and  it  was  already  dark  when  the  emperor  returned  to  the 
palace.  The  festival  was  protracted  by  theatrical  representa¬ 
tions,  the  games  of  the  circus,  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  com¬ 
bats  of  gladiators,  and  naval  engagements.  Liberal  donatives 
were  distributed  to  the  army  and  people,  and  several  institutions, 
agreeable  or  beneficial  to  the  city,  contributed  to  perpetuate  the 
glory  of  Aurelian.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  oriental  spoils 
was  consecrated  to  the  gods  of  Rome;  the  Capitol,  and  every 
other  temple,  glittered  with  the  offerings  of  his  ostentatious  piety ; 
and  the  temple  of  the  Sun  alone  received  above  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.”  This  last  was  a  magnificent  structure,  erected 
by  the  emperor  on  the  side  of  the  Quirinal  hill,  and  dedicated, 
soon  after  the  triumph,  to  that  deity  whom  Aurelian  adored  as 
the  parent  of  his  life  and  fortunes.  His  mother  had  been  an 
inferior  priestess  in  a  chapel  of  the  Sun ;  a  peculiar  devotion  to 
the  god  of  Light  was  a  sentiment  which  the  fortunate  peasant 
imbibed  in  his  infancy;  and  every  step  of  his  elevation,  every 
victory  of  his  reign,  fortified  superstition  by  gratitude.84 

n  Hist.  August.  p.  197  [xxiv.  25]. 

w  Vopisous  in  Hist.  August,  p.  222  [xxvi.  89].  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  56  [61].  He 
plaoed  in  it  the  images  of  Bolus  and  of  the  Sun,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Palmyra.  It  was  dedicated  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  (Euseb.  in  Chron.),  but 
was  most  assuredly  begun  immediately  on  his  accession.  [Aurelian  recognised 
the  Sun  as  the  chief  god  of  the  Empire,  whose  unity  he  had  restored.  Coins  were 
struck  with  obv.  Sol  Dominus  Imperi  Romani  (rev.  Aurelianus  Aug .  cons.),  Cohen, 
6,  Aurelian,  15-17.  The  temple  was  in  the  seventh  region.  Lanoiani  thinks  it 
was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Quirinal,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Colonna  Palace ; 
but  this  is  very  doubtful.  Cp.  Hiilsen,  Rhein.  Mus.  49,  p.  898  (1894),  who  places 
it  in  the  east  part  of  the  Campus  Martius.  Aurelian  inaugurated  games  in  honour 
of  the  Sun,  agon  Solis ,  to  be  hold  every  four  years  (Chronog.  of  854,  in  Chron.  Min. 
i.  p.  148  ;  Julian,  Or.  iv.  155  B).  The  first  celebration  was  in  274,  probably  on  25th 
Dec.,  the  birthday  of  the  Sun  (C.I.L.  i.,  ed.  2,  p.  278,  natalis  Invicti ,  cp.  p.  801).  To 
maintain  the  Solar  worship  a  college  of  Pontiflces  Dei  8oli$ ,  recruited  from  the 
Senatorial  class,  was  instituted  (Hist.  Aug.  xxvi.  35,  8) :  mentioned  in  several  in¬ 
scriptions,  see,  e.g .,  C.I.L.  vi.  501,  846,  1397.  See  Homo  (op.  dt.,  p.  184  age.), 
who  shows  that  the  object  of  Aurelian  was  to  introduce  a  general  State  cult  (as 
distinguished  from  the  somewhat  local  cult  of  Elagabalus,  which  had  been  cloeely 
connected  with  that  emperor  personally),  and  designates  his  religious  reform  ai, 
in  its  chief  aspeot,  a  work  of  unification  and  centralisation.] 

w  See  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  210  [xxvi.  4],  the  omens  of  his  fortune. 
His  devotion  to  the  sun  appears  in  bis  letters,  on  his  medals,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  Osesars  of  Julian.  Oommentaire  de  Spanheim,  p.  107  [106,  109J. 
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The  arms  of  Aurelian  had  vanquished  the  foreign  and  domes-  h«  sap- 

*  °  pfQgg0|  & 

tic  foes  of  the  republic.  We  are  assured  that,  by  his  salutary  “^on  at 
rigour,  crimes  and  factions,  mischievous  arts  and  pernicious  con¬ 
nivance,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  feeble  and  oppressive  govern¬ 
ment,  were  eradicated  throughout  the  Boman  world.*  But,  if 
we  attentively  reflect  how  much  swifter  is  the  progress  of  cor¬ 
ruption  than  its  cure,  and  if  we  remember  that  the  years  aban¬ 
doned  to  public  disorders  exceeded  the  months  allotted  to  the 
martial  reign  of  Aurelian,  we  must  confess  that  a  few  short 
intervals  of  peace  were  insufficient  for  the  arduous  work  of 
reformation.  Even  his  attempt  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
coin  was  opposed  by  a  formidable  insurrection.  The  emperor’s 
vexation  breaks  out  in  one  of  his  private  letters  :  “  Surely,” 
says  he,  “  the  gods  have  decreed  that  my  life  should  be  a  per¬ 
petual  warfare.  A  sedition  within  the  walls  has  just  now  given 
birth  to  a  very  serious  civil  war.  The  workmen  of  the  mint,  at 
the  instigation  of  Felicissimus,  a  slave  to  whom  I  had  intrusted 
an  employment  in  the  finances,  have  risen  in  rebellion.  They 
are  at  length  suppressed ;  but  seven  thousand  of  my  soldiers  have 
been  slain  in  the  contest,  of  those  troops  whose  ordinary  station 
is  in  Dacia,  and  the  camps  along  the  Danube.”96  Other  writers, 
who  confirm  the  same  fact,  add  likewise  that  it  happened  soon 
after  Aurelian's  triumph;  that  the  decisive  engagement  was 
fought  on  the  Cffilian  Hill ;  that  the  workmen  of  the  mint  had  Uj>.  am 
adulterated  the  coin ;  and  that  the  emperor  restored  the  public 
credit  by  delivering  out  good  money  in  exchange  for  the  bad 
which  the  people  was  commanded  to  bring  into  the  treasury.97 

We  might  content  ourselves  with  relating  this  extraordinary  otwerva- 
transaction,  but  we  cannot  dissemble  how  much,  in  its  present  it°na  opOD 
form,  it  appears  to  us  inconsistent  and  incredible.  The  debase¬ 
ment  of  the  coin  is,  indeed,  well  suited  to  the  administration  of 
Gallienus;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  instruments  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  might  dread  the  inflexible  justice  of  Aurelian.  But  the 
guilt,  as  well  as  the  profit,  must  have  been  confined  to  a  few ; 

*  Vo  discus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  221  [rxvi.  37.  Aurelian's  restoration  of  the 
unity  of  the  empire  was  signalised  by  his  assumption  of  the  title  FUUittUor  Orbit, 
which  appears  on  coins  ana  inscriptions.  Pacalor  Orbis  also  occurs.] 

*liist.  August,  p.  222  [xxvi,  88).  Aurelian  cells  those  soldiers  H\b*r%  [in 
beet  MSS.  the  name  is  corrupt — Istnbariorum],  Riparitnm*,  Castriani ,  and  Daciicu 
[The  loiter  is  of  course  a  fabrication.] 

rZosimus,  l.  I  p.  66  [61).  Eutropius,  lx.  14.  Auret  Victor. 
vol.  i  —22 
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nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  by  what  arts  they  could  arm  a  people 
whom  they  had  injured  against  a  monarch  whom  they  had 
betrayed.  We  might  naturally  expect  that  such  miscreants 
should  have  shared  the  public  detestation  with  the  informers 
and  the  other  ministers  of  oppression ;  and  that  the  reformation 
of  the  coin  should  have  been  an  action  equally  popular  with  the 
destruction  of  those  obsolete  accounts  which,  by  the  emperor’s 
order,  were  burnt  in  the  forum  of  Trajan.98  In  an  age  when  the 
principles  of  commerce  were  so  imperfectly  understood,  the 
most  desirable  end  might  perhaps  be  effected  by  harsh  and  in¬ 
judicious  means ;  but  a  temporary  grievance  of  such  a  nature 
can  scarcely  excite  and  support  a  serious  civil  war.  The  repeti¬ 
tion  of  intolerable  taxes,  imposed  either  on  the  land  or  on  the 
necessaries  of  life,  may  at  last  provoke  those  who  will  not,  or 
who  cannot,  relinquish  their  country.  But  the  case  is  far  other¬ 
wise  in  every  operation  which,  by  whatsoever  expedients,  restores 
the  just  value  of  money.  The  transient  evil  is  soon  obliterated 
by  the  permanent  benefit,  the  loss  is  divided  among  multitudes; 
and,  if  a  few  wealthy  individuals  experience  a  sensible  diminu¬ 
tion  of  treasure,  with  their  riches  they  at  the  same  time  lose  the 
degree  of  weight  and  importance  which  they  derived  from  the 
possession  of  them.  However  Aurelian  might  choose  to  disguise 
the  real  cause  of  the  insurrection,  his  reformation  of  the  coin 
could  furnish  only  a  faint  pretence  to  a  party  already  powerful 
and  discontented.  Borne,  though  deprived  of  freedom,  was 
distracted  by  faction.  The  people,  towards  whom  the  emperor, 
himself  a  plebeian,  always  expressed  a  peculiar  fondness,  lived 
in  perpetual  dissension  with  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order, 
and  the  Pratorian  guards.99  Nothing  less  than  the  firm  though 
secret  conspiracy  of  those  orders,  of  the  authority  of  the  first, 
the  wealth  of  the  second,  and  the  arms  of  the  third,  could  have 
displayed  a  strength  capable  of  contending  in  battle  with  the 
veteran  legions  of  the  Danube,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  a 


88  Hist.  August,  p.  222  [xxvi.  88].  Aurel.  Victor.  [See  Homo,  op.  ett.,  155  ejf . 
He  shows  that  the  monetary  reform  had  two  stages :  a  preliminary  reform  is 
271,  confined  to  the  mints  of  Tarraco,  Siscia,  Serdica  and  Cyzious ;  and  a  greater 
reform  in  274  which  applied  to  the  mint  of  Rome  (closed  in  271  and  reopened  in 
274)  as  well  as  to  the  other  mints  of  the  Empire.  The  right  of  coining  (bronze) 
was  taken  away  from  the  Senate.  The  date  of  the  revolt  of  the  monetarily  gener¬ 
ally  assigned  to  274,  has  been  shown  by  Homo  to  be  271,  pp.  163-4.] 

*  It  already  raged  before  Aurelian’s  return  from  Egypt.  See  Vopisous  who 
quotes  an  original  letter  [of  his  own  invention].  Hist.  August,  p.  244  [xxix.  5J, 
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martial  sovereign,  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  West  and 
of  the  East. 

Whatever  was  the  canse  or  the  object  of  this  rebellion,  im-  oroaity  or 
puted  with  so  little  probability  to  the  workmen  of  the  mint,  Attr*1Un 
Anrelian  used  his  victory  with  unrelenting  rigour.100  He  was 
naturally  of  a  severe  disposition.  A  peasant  and  a  soldier,  his 
nerves  yielded  not  easily  to  the  impressions  of  sympathy,  and  he 
could  sustain  without  emotion  the  sight  of  tortures  and  death. 
Trained  from  his  earliest  youth  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  he  set 
too  small  a  value  on  the  life  of  a  citizen,  chastised  by  military 
execution  the  slightest  offences,  and  transferred  the  stern  discip¬ 
line  of  the  camp  into  the  civil  administration  of  the  laws.  His 
love  of  justice  often  became  a  blind  and  furious  passion ;  and, 
whenever  he  deemed  his  own  or  the  public  safety  endangered,  he 
disregarded  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  proportion  of  punish¬ 
ments.  The  unprovoked  rebellion  with  which  the  Romans  re¬ 
warded  his  services  exasperated  his  haughty  spirit.  The  noblest 
families  of  the  capital  were  involved  in  the  guilt  or  suspicion  of 
this  dark  conspiracy.  A  hasty  spirit  of  revenge  urged  the  bloody 
prosecution,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  nephews  of  the 
emperor.  The  executioners  (if  we  may  use  the  expression  of  a 
contemporary  poet)  were  fatigued,  the  prisons  were  crowded, 
and  the  unhappy  senate  lamented  the  death  or  absence  of  its 
most  illustrious  members.101  Nor  was  the  pride  of  Anrelian  less 
offensive  to  that  assembly  than  his  cruelty.  Ignorant  or  im¬ 
patient  of  the  restraints  of  civil  institutions,  he  disdained  to  hold 
his  power  by  any  other  title  than  that  of  the  Bword,  and  governed 
by  right  of  conquest  an  empire  which  he  had  saved  and  subdued.101 

It  was  observed  by  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  the  Roman  h« 
princes  that  the  talents  of  his  predecessor  Anrelian  were  better  Stott? 
suited  to  the  command  of  an  army  than  to  the  government  of  an 

uled 

**  Vopitcui  in  Hist.  August,  p.  222  [xrvi.  88].  The  two  Victors.  Eutropius, 
lx.  14.  Zoslmus  (1.  i.  p.  48)  mentions  only  three  senators,  and  places  their  death 
before  the  eastern  war.  [The  author's  text  probably  gives  an  exaggerated  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  number  of  executions.] 

in  Nulla  oatenati  feralis  pompa  senatds 

Garni fleum  laasabit  opus  ;  neo  caroere  pleno 

Infelix  raroe  □  inn  era  bit  curia  Patres. — Cal ph urn.  Eolog.  i.  60. 

[See  above,  note  89.] 

***  According  to  the  younger  Victor,  he  sometimes  wore  the  diadem  [Epit.  36). 

Dmm  and  Domtnu*  appear  on  his  medals.  [See  Th.  Rohde,  op.  <** ***.,  No.  317  :  Im- 
ptraiori  Deo  et  Domino  Awrtliano  Aug. ;  cp.  No.  318.  See  also  Dto  A urtliamo  in  the 
inscriptions,  0.1. L.  viil.  4877  and  ii.  3832.] 
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October 


[At  Oseno- 
phrarium] 


a.d.  976, 
January 


empire.1*0  Conscious  of  the  character  in  which  nature  and 
experience  had  enabled  him  to  excel,  he  again  took  the  field  a 
few  months  after  his  triumph.  It  was  expedient  to  exercise  the 
restless  temper  of  the  legions  in  some  foreign  war,  and  the 
Persian  monarch,  exulting  in  the  shame  of  Valerian,  still  braved 
with  impunity  the  offended  majesty  of  Borne.  At  the  head  of 
an  army,  less  formidable  by  its  numbers  than  by  its  discipline 
and  valour,  the  emperor  advanced  as  far  as  the  Streights  which 
divided  Europe  from  Asia.  He  there  experienced  that  the  most 
absolute  power  is  a  weak  defence  against  the  effects  of  despair. 
He  had  threatened  one  of  his  secretaries  who  was  accused  of 
extortion ;  and  it  was  known  that  he  seldom  threatened  in  vain. 
The  last  hope  which  remained  for  the  criminal  was  to  involve 
some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  in  his  danger,  or  at 
least  in  his  fears.  Artfully  counterfeiting  his  master’s  hand,  he 
showed  them,  in  a  long  and  bloody  list,  their  own  names  devoted 
to  death.  Without  suspecting  or  examining  the  fraud,  they  re¬ 
solved  to  Becure  their  lives  by  the  murder  of  the  emperor.  On 
his  march,  between  Byzantium  and  Heracles,  Aurelian  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  conspirators,  whose  stations  gave  them 
a  right  to  surround  his  person ;  and,  after  a  short  resistance,  fell 
by  the  hand  of  Mucapor,  a  general  whom  he  had  always  loved 
and  trusted.  He  died  regretted  by  the  army,  detested  by  the 
senate,  but  universally  acknowledged  as  a  warlike  and  fortunate 
prince,  the  useful  though  severe  reformer  of  a  degenerate  state.104 


“*  It  was  the  observation  of  Diolcetian.  See  Vopisoua  in  Hist.  August,  p.  224 
[xxvi.  44]. 

104  Vopisoua  in  Hist.  August,  p.  221  [xxvi.  35].  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  57  [62]. 
Eutrop.  ix.  15.  The  two  Viotors.  [Lactantius,  de  mort.  pers.  6 ;  John  of  Antioch, 
fr.  156  (F.H.G.  iv.).  The  date  of  Aurelian’s  murder  is  uncertain,  but  Gibbon 
puts  it  at  least  eight  months  too  early.  An  inscription  proves  that  he  was  alive 
on  25th  April  (Notizie  d.  Scavi,  1832,  p.  230).  Alexandrian  coins  prove  that  he  was 
alive  on,  or  shortly  before  (the  coins,  as  Herzog  suggests,  might  have  been  struck 
in  advance  and  circulated  notwithstanding  the  emperor's  death!,  29th  August,  275. 
Herzog  (who  deals  with  the  problem  in  his  Gesch.  und  System  aer  rdm.  Sta&teverf. 
ii.  p.  585)  rejeots  (1)  the  date  Feb.  3  (xxvi.  41,  3),  and  (2)  the  statements  a a  to 
an  interregnum  of  six  or  eight  months ;  and  (3)  condemns  the  evidence  of  an 
inscription  on  an  Orleans  milestone  (in  Henzen’s  collection  5551)  which  would 
place  Aurelian’s  death  at  the  end  of  275.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement 
that  he  reigned  about  five  and  a  half  years  (cp.  Hist.  Aug.  xxvi.  37,  4,  as  amended 
by  Giambelli,  after  Eutropius,  ix.  15) ;  he  did  not  become  emperor  before  March, 
270.  Homo  oomes  to  a  similar  conclusion  as  to  the  date  of  Aurelian's  death,  op, 
eit .,  p.  335  sqq.  See  next  chapter,  note  2.  Op.  Schiller,  i.  871-2.] 
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CHAPTER  XII 

Conduct  of  the  Army  a/nd  Senate  after  the  Death  of  Awrelian — 

Reigns  of  Tacitus,  Probus,  Cams  and  his  Sons 

SUCH  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Bxtnonii- 
that,  whatever  might  be  their  conduct,  their  fate  wasE£7b«?n" 
commonly  the  same.  A  life  of  pleasure  or  virtue,  of 
severity  or  mildness,  of  indolence  or  glory,  alike  led  to  an  }o® 
untimely  grave ;  and  almost  every  reign  is  closed  by  the  same  *nemp«ror 
disgusting  repetition  of  treason  and  murder.  The  death  of 
Aurelian,  however,  is  remarkable  by  its  extraordinary  conse¬ 
quences.  The  legions  admired,  lamented,  and  revenged  their 
victorious  chief.  The  artifice  of  his  perfidious  secretary  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  punished.  The  deluded  conspirators  attended  the 
funeral  of  their  injured  sovereign,  with  sincere  or  well-feigned 
contrition,  and  submitted  to  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
military  order,  which  was  signified  by  the  following  epistle. 

‘•The  brave  and  fortunate  armies  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome.  The  crime  of  one  man,  and  the  error  of  many,  have 
deprived  us  of  the  late  emperor  Aurelian.  May  it  please  you, 
venerable  lords  and  fathers !  to  place  him  in  the  number  of  the 
gods,  and  to  appoint  a  successor  whom  your  judgment  shall 
declare  worthy  of  the  Imperial  purple.  None  of  those  whose 
guilt  or  misfortune  have  contributed  to  our  loss  shall  ever  reign 
over  us.” 1  The  Roman  senators  heard,  without  surprise,  that 
another  emperor  had  been  assassinated  in  his  camp;  they 
secretly  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  Aurelian ;  but  the  modest  and 
dutiful  address  of  the  legions,  when  it  was  communicated  in 
full  assembly  by  the  consul,  diffused  the  most  pleasing  astonish¬ 
ment.  Such  honours  as  fear  and  perhaps  esteem  could  extort 

1  Vopiscus  in  HIM.  August.  p.  929  [xxvi.  40 :  no  apocryphal  letter].  Aurelius 
Victor  mentions  a  formal  deputation  from  the  troops  to  the  senate. 
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they  liberally  poured  forth  on  the  memory  of  their  deceased 
sovereign.  Such  acknowledgments  as  gratitude  could  inspire 
they  returned  to  the  faithful  armies  of  the  republic,  who  enter¬ 
tained  so  just  a  sense  of  the  legal  authority  of  the  senate  in 
the  choice  of  an  emperor.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  flattering 
appeal,  the  most  prudent  of  the  assembly  declined  exposing  their 
safety  and  dignity  to  the  caprice  of  an  armed  multitude.  The 
strength  of  the  legions  was,  indeed,  a  pledge  of  their  sincerity, 
since  those  who  may  command  are  seldom  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  dissembling;  but  could  it  naturally  be  expected 
that  a  hasty  repentance  would  correct  the  inveterate  habits  of 
fourscore  years?  Should  the  soldiers  relapse  into  their  ac¬ 
customed  seditions,  their  insolence  might  disgrace  the  majesty 
of  the  senate,  and  prove  fatal  to  the  object  of  its  choice. 
Motives  like  these  dictated  a  decree  by  which  the  election  of  a 
new  emperor  was  referred  to  the  suffrage  of  the  military  order. 
a.d.975.  The  contention  that  ensued  is  one  of  the  best  attested,  but 

a  peaceful  most  improbable,  events  in  the  history  of  mankind.2  The  troops, 
numof'  as  if  satiated  with  the  exercise  of  power,  again  conjured  the 
months  senate  to  invest  one  of  its  own  body  with  the  Imperial  purple. 
The  senate  still  persisted  in  its  refusal ;  the  army  in  its  request. 
The  reciprocal  offer  was  pressed  and  rejected  at  least  three  times, 
and,  whilst  the  obstinate  modesty  of  either  party  was  resolved  to 
receive  a  master  from  the  hands  of  the  other,  eight  months 
insensibly  elapsed;  an  amazing  period  of  tranquil  anarchy, 
during  which  the  Roman  world  remained  without  a  sovereign, 
without  an  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition.  The  generals  and 
magistrates  appointed  by  Aurelian  continued  to  execute  their 

3Vopi8ou8,  our  principal  authority,  wrote  at  Rome  sixteen  years  only  after 
the  death  of  Aurelian ;  ana,  besides  the  reoent  notoriety  of  the  faots,  constantly 
draws  his  materials  from  the  Journals  of  the  Senate,  and  the  original  papers  of 
the  Ulpian  library.  [All  spurious.  See  Appendix  1.]  Zosimus  and  Zonaras 
appear  as  ignorant  of  this  transaction  as  they  were  in  general  of  the  Roman  con¬ 
stitution.  [An  interregnum  of  six  (or  eight)  months,  as  reoorded  by  most  of  the 
sources,  is  inconsistent  with  other  data,  and  is  rejected  by  most  modem  critios. 
Op.  £.  Sad6e,  De  imperatorum  Romanorum  III.  p.  Ohr.  saeouli  temporibus  con- 
Btituendis  (1891),  p.  50  sqq.  Homo  has  investigated  the  question  in  connection 
with  the  chronology  of  Aurelian.  He  concludes  that  Taoitus  succeeded  towards 
the  end  of  September,  and  as  Aurelius  died  about  the  end  of  August  (see  last  chapter, 
note  104),  the  interregnum  lasted  three  or  four  weeks,  the  time  required  for 
couriers  to  make  their  journeys  between  Oaenophrurium  (where  Aurelian  was 
killed]  and  Rome.  The  record  of  an  interval  of  six  months  came  doubtless  from 
a  confusion  with  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  Taoitus  and  his  brother  Florianus, 
which  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  interregnum  (op.  Hist.  Aug.  xxvii.  14,  5)  between 
Aurelian  and  probus.  Homo,  op.  ci$.,  p.  339.] 
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ordinary  functions ;  and  it  is  observed  that  a  proconsul  of  Asia 
was  the  only  considerable  person  removed  from  his  office  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  interregnum. 

An  event  somewhat  similar,  but  much  less  authentic,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  happened  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  who,  in  his  life 
and  character,  bore  some  affinity  with  Aurelian.  The  throne  was 
vacant  during  twelve  months  till  the  election  of  a  Sabine  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  the  public  peace  was  guarded  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  union  of  the  several  orders  of  the  state.  But,  in  the  time 
of  Numa  and  Romulus,  the  arms  of  the  people  were  controlled 
by  the  authority  of  the  Patricians ;  and  the  balance  of  freedom 
was  easily  preserved  in  a  small  and  virtuous  community.1  The 
decline  of  the  Roman  state,  far  different  from  its  infancy,  was 
attended  with  every  circumstance  that  could  banish  from  an 
interregnum  the  prospect  of  obedience  and  harmony :  an  im¬ 
mense  and  tumultuous  capital,  a  wide  extent  of  empire,  the  ser¬ 
vile  equality  of  despotism,  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
mercenaries,  and  the  experience  of  frequent  revolution.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  temptations,  the  discipline  and  memory 
of  Aurelian  still  restrained  the  seditious  temper  of  the  troops,  as 
well  as  the  fatal  ambition  of  their  leaders.  The  flower  of  the 
legions  maintained  their  stations  on  the  bankB  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  Imperial  standard  awed  the  less  powerful  camps  of  Rome 
and  of  the  provinces.  A  generous  though  transient  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  animate  the  military  order ;  and  we  may  hope  that  a 
few  real  patriots  cultivated  the  returning  friendship  of  the  army 
and  the  senate,  as  the  only  expedient  capable  of  restoring  the 
republic  to  its  ancient  beauty  and  vigour. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,4  near  eight  months  after  the  a.d.  m, 
murder  of  Aurelian,  the  consul  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  senate,  Tt^oonaoi 
and  reported  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  situation  of  the  empire. 

He  slightly  insinuated  that  the  precarious  loyalty  of  the  soldiers 
depended  on  the  chance  of  every  hour  and  of  every  accident ;  but 
he  represented,  with  the  most  convincing  eloquence,  the  various 

•Llr.  1.  17.  Dionys.  Halicarn.  I.  ii.  p.  115  [57}.  Plutarch.  Id  Numa,  p.  60. 

The  flnt  of  Lheee  writer*  relates  the  story  like  ad  orator,  the  seoood  like  a  lawyer, 
aod  the  third  like  a  moralist,  and  none  of  them  probably  without  some  Inter¬ 
mixture  of  fable. 

'[This  date  (op.  xxrtf.  13,  6)  is  confirmed  by  other  considerations  (cp.  Horn  ot 
op,  at,  p.  333),  whereas  that  of  the  former  meeting  of  the  senate,  8rd  February, 
is  (alee.] 
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Character 
of  Tacitus 


dangers  that  might  attend  any  farther  delay  in  the  choice  of  an 
emperor.  Intelligence,  he  said,  was  already  received  that  the 
Germans  had  passed  the  Rhine  and  occupied  some  of  the 
strongest  and  niost  opulent  cities  of  Gaul.  The  ambition  of  the 
Persian  king  kept  the  East  in  perpetual  alarms ;  Egypt,  Africa, 
and  Illyricum  were  exposed  to  foreign  and  domestic  arms ;  and 
the  levity  of  Syria  would  prefer  even  a  female  sceptre  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  Roman  laws.  The  consul  then,  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  Tacitus,  the  first  of  the  senators/  required  his  opinion 
on  the  important  subject  of  a  proper  candidate  for  the  vacant 
throne. 

If  we  can  prefer  personal  merit  to  accidental  greatness,  we 
shall  esteem  the  birth  of  Tacitus  more  truly  noble  than  that  of 
kings.  He  claimed  his  descent  from  the  philosophic  historian 
whose  writings  will  instruct  the  last  generations  of  mankind.* 
The  senator  Tacitus  was  then  seventy-five  years  of  age.7  The 
long  period  of  his  innocent  life  was  adorned  with  wealth  and 
honours.  He  had  twice  been  invested  with  the  consular  dignity/ 
and  enjoyed  with  elegance  and  sobriety  his  ample  patrimony 
of  between  two  and  three  millions  sterling.®  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  so  many  princeB,  whom  he  had  esteemed  or  endured, 
from  the  vain  follies  of  Elagabalus  to  the  useful  rigour  of  Aurelian, 
taught  him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  duties,  the  dangers, 
and  the  temptations  of  their  sublime  station.  From  the  assiduous 
study  of  his  immortal  ancestor  he  derived  the  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  constitution  and  of  human  nature.1®  The  voice  of  the 

•Vojrisous  (in  Hist.  August,  p.  227  [xxvii.  4])  calls  him  “prims  sententi* 
oonsulans  ” ;  and  soon  afterwards,  Princsps  ssnatds.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  monarchs  of  Rome,  disdaining  that  humble  title,  resigned  it  to  the  most 
ancient  of  the  senators. 

8  The  only  objection  to  this  genealogy  is  that  the  historian  was  named  Cor* 
nelius,  the  emperor,  Claudius  [M.  Claudius  Taoitus].  But  under  the  Lower 
Empire  surnames  were  extremely  various  and  uncertain. 

7Zonara8,  1.  xii.  p.  637  [28].  The  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  by  an  obvious 
mistake,  transfers  that  age  to  Aurelian. 

8  In  the  year  273  he  was  ordinary  consul.  But  he  must  have  been  Sufifectus 
many  years  before,  and  most  probably  under  Valerian. 

9  Bis  miUies  octingenties.  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  229  [xxvii.  10].  This 
sum,  according  to  the  old  standard,  was  equivalent  to  eight  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  Roman  pounds  of  silver,  each  of  the  value  of  three  pounds  sterling. 
But  in  the  age  of  Taoitus  the  coin  had  lost  much  of  its  weight  and  purity. 

10  After  his  accession,  he  gave  orders  that  ten  copies  of  the  historian  should 
be  annually  transcribed  and  placed  in  the  public  libraries.  The  Roman  libraries 
have  long  since  perished,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  Tacitus  was  preserved  in 
a  single  MS.  and  discovered  in  a  monastery  of  Westphalia.  Seer  Bayie,  Dio* 
tionnaire,  Art.  Tootle,  Landipsius  ad  Annal.  li.  9. 
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people  had  already  named  Tacitus  as  the  citizen  the  most  worthy 
of  empire.  The  ungrateful  rumour  reached  his  ears,  and  induced 
him  to  seek  the  retirement  of  one  of  his  villas  in  Campania. 

He  had  passed  two  months  in  the  delightful  privacy  of  Bake, 
when  he  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  consul  to  resume 
his  honourable  place  in  the  senate,  and  to  assist  the  republic  with 
his  counsels  on  this  important  occasion. 

He  arose  to  speak,  when,  from  every  quarter  of  the  house,  he  He  is 
was  saluted  with  the  names  of  Augustus  and  Emperor.  «  Tacitus  Suro?1  *m 
Augustus,  the  gods  preserve  thee,  we  choose  thee  for  our  sove¬ 
reign,  to  thy  care  we  intrust  the  republic  and  the  world.  Ac¬ 
cept  the  empire  from  the  authority  of  the  senate.  It  is  due  to 
thy  rank,  to  thy  conduct,  to  thy  manners.”  As  soon  as  the 
tumult  of  acclamations  subsided,  Tacitus  attempted  to  decline 
the  dangerous  honour,  and  to  express  his  wonder  that  they 
should  elect  his  age  and  infirmities  to  succeed  the  martial  vigour 
of  Aurelian.  «  Are  these  limbs,  conscript  fathers !  fitted  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  weight  of  armour,  or  to  practise  the  exercises  of  the 
camp?  The  variety  of  climates,  and  the  hardships  of  a  military 
life,  would  soon  oppress  a  feeble  constitution,  which  subsists 
only  by  the  most  tender  management.  My  exhausted  strength 
scarcely  enables  me  to  discharge  the  duty  of  a  senator;  how 
insufficient  would  it  prove  to  the  arduous  labours  of  war  and 
government!  Can  you  hope  that  the  legions  will  respect  a 
weak  old  man,  whose  days  have  been  spent  in  the  shade  of  peace 
and  retirement?  Can  you  desire  that  I  should  ever  find 
reason  to  regret  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  senate?”11 

The  reluctance  of  Tacitus,  and  it  might  possibly  be  sincere,  udtooepti 
was  encountered  by  the  affectionate  obstinacy  of  the  senate.  Five 
hundred  voices  repeated  at  once,  in  eloquent  confusion,  that  the 
greatest  of  the  Roman  princes,  Numa,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antoninos,  had  ascended  the  throne  in  a  very  advanced  season 
of  life ;  that  the  mind,  not  the  body,  a  sovereign,  not  a  soldier, 
was  the  object  of  their  choice ;  and  that  they  expected  from  him 
no  more  than  to  guide  by  his  wisdom  the  valour  of  the  legions. 

These  pressing  though  tumultuary  instances  were  seconded  by  a 
more  regular  oration  of  Metius  Falconius,  the  next  on  the  consu¬ 
lar  bench  to  TacitUB  himself.  He  reminded  the  assembly  of  the 


11  Vopiftuoi  in  Hilt.  An  gait.  p.  227  frxrii.  4  :  Apocryphal]. 
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evils  which  Rome  had  endured  from  the  vices  of  headstrong  and 
capricious  youths,  congratulated  them  on  the  election  of  a  virtuous 
and  experienced  senator,  and,  with  a  manly,  though  perhaps  a 
selfish,  freedom,  exhorted  Tacitus  to  remember  the  reasons  of  his 
elevation,  and  to  seek  a  successor,  not  in  his  own  family,  but  in 
the  republic.  The  speech  of  Falconius  was  enforced  by  a  general 
acclamation.  The  emperor  elect  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
his  country,  and  received  the  voluntary  homage  of  his  equals. 
The  judgment  of  the  Benate  was  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  of  the  Praetorian  guards.15 

The  administration  of  Tacitus  was  not  unworthy  of  his  life  and 
principles.  A  grateful  servant  of  the  senate,  he  considered  that 
national  council  as  the  author,  and  himself  as  the  subject,  of  the 
laws.u  He  studied  to  heal  the  wounds  which  Imperial  pride, 
civil  discord,  and  military  violence  had  inflicted  on  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  to  restore,  at  least,  the  image  of  the  ancient  republic, 
as  it  had  been  preserved  by  the  policy  of  Augustus,  and  the 
virtues  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines.  It  may  not  be  useless  to 
recapitulate  some  of  the  most  important  prerogatives  which  the 
senate  appeared  to  have  regained  by  the  election  of  Tacitus.1* 
1.  To  invest  one  of  their  body,  under  the  title  of  emperor,  with 
the  general  command  of  the  armies  and  the  government  of  the 
frontier  provinces.  2.  To  determine  the  list,  or,  as  it  was  then 
styled,  the  College  of  Consuls.  They  were  twelve  in  number, 
who,  in  successive  pairs,  each  during  the  space  of  two  months, 
filled  the  year,  and  represented  the  dignity  of  that  anoient  office. 
The  authority  of  the  senate  in  the  nomination  of  the  consuls  was 
exercised  with  such  independent  freedom  that  no  regard  was 
paid  to  an  irregular  request  of  the  emperor  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Florianus.  “  The  senate,”  exclaimed  Tacitus,  with  the 
honest  transport  of  a  patriot,  « understand  the  character  of  a 
prince  whom  they  have  chosen.”  3.  To  appoint  the  proconsuls 
and  presidents  of  the  provinces,  and  to  confer  on  all  the  magis- 

11  Hist.  August,  p.  228  [xxvii.  7].  Taoitus  addressed  the  Praetorians  by  the 
appellation  of  sancHsstmi  milites ,  and  the  people  by  that  of  socrotissimt  QuiriUs. 

18  In  his  manumissions  he  never  exceeded  the  number  of  an  hundred,  as 
limited  by  the  C&ninian  law,  whioh  was  enacted  under  Augustus,  and  at  length 
repealed  by  Justinian.  See  Oasaubon  ad  looum  Vopisci.  [S.C.  appears  onhU 
coins.] 

14  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus,  Florianus,  and  Probus,  in  the  Augustan  History ; 
we  may  be  well  assured  that  whatever  the  soldier  gave  the  senator  had  already 
given. 
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trates  their  civil  jurisdiction.  4.  To  receive  appeals  through 
the  intermediate  office  of  the  prefect  of  the  city  from  all  the 
tribunals  of  the  empire.  5.  To  give  force  and  validity,  by  their 
decrees,  to  such  as  they  should  approve  of  the  emperor’s  edicts. 

6.  To  these  several  branches  of  authority  we  may  add  some 
inspection  over  the  finances,  since,  even  in  the  stern  reign  of 
Aurelian,  it  was  in  their  power  to  divert  a  part  of  the  revenue 
from  the  public  service.11 

Circular  epistles  were  sent,  without  delay,  to  all  the  princi-  Their  joy 
pal  cities  of  the  empire,  Treves,  Milan,  Aquileia,  Thessalonica,  Snoe>DB 
Corinth,  Athens,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Carthage,  to  claim 
their  obedience,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  happy  revolution, 
which  had  restored  the  Boman  senate  to  its  ancient  dignity. 

Two  of  these  epistles  are  still  extant.  We  likewise  possess  two 
very  singular  fragments  of  the  private  correspondence  of  the 
senators  on  this  occasion.  They  discover  the  most  excessive  joy 
and  the  most  unbounded  hopes.  “  Cast  away  your  indolence,” 
it  is  thus  that  one  of  the  senators  addresses  his  friend,  «  emerge 
from  your  retirements  of  Bairo  and  Puteoli.  Give  yourself  to 
the  city,  to  the  senate.  Borne  flourishes,  the  whole  republic 
flourishes.  Thanks  to  the  Boman  army,  to  an  army  truly 
Boman,  at  length  we  have  recovered  our  just  authority,  the 
end  of  all  our  desires.  We  hear  appeals,  we  appoint  proconsuls, 
we  create  emperors:  perhaps,  too,  we  may  restrain  them — to 
the  wise,  a  word  is  sufficient.” 11  These  lofty  expectations  were, 
however,  soon  disappointed ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  possible  that  the 
armies  and  the  provinces  should  long  obey  the  luxurious  and  un¬ 
warlike  nobles  of  Borne.  On  the  slightest  touch,  the  unsupported 
fabric  of  their  pride  and  power  fell  to  the  ground.  The  expiring 
senate  displayed  a  sudden  lustre,  blazed  for  a  moment,  and  was 
extinguished  for  ever. 

All  that  had  yet  passed  at  Borne  was  no  more  than  a*.».  m. 
theatrical  representation,  unless  it  was  ratified  by  the  more  2kSow-U 
substantial  power  of  the  legions.  Leaving  the  senators  tolbaairoy 

**  VopUcoi  la  Hlit.  Aagnat.  p.  210  [xxvi.  90).  The  pttMge  li  perfectly  clear : 
yet  both  Casaobon  and  Salmasiu*  with  to  oorrect  it.  [Eat  praeterea  vestne 
auctoritatis  area  publioa.  Tacitus  also  restored  to  the  senate  the  right  of  oointng, 
which  had  been  taken  away  by  Aurelian.  See  Mommsen,  Gesch.  am  rftmisohen 
Moniweecna.  p.  747.J 

M  Vopiscus  In  Hist.  August,  p.  230,  232,  233  [xxvii.  lfl,  19}.  The  senators 
celebrated  the  happy  restoration  with  hecatombs  and  public  rejoicings.  [Gp. 

C  Ma-  sii.  5363.  where  Tacitus  U  called  t*r<r  Ubertati*  a'.vUor .  The  epistles  are 
the  composition  of  Vopisous.] 
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enjoy  their  dream  of  freedom  and  ambition,  Tacitus  proceeded 
to  the  Thracian  camp,  and  was  there,  by  the  Prastorian  prefect, 
presented  to  the  assembled  troops,  as  the  prince  whom  they 
themselves  had  demanded,  and  whom  the  senate  had  bestowed. 
As  soon  as  the  prefect  was  silent,  the  emperor  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  soldiers  with  elegance  and  propriety.  He  gratified 
their  avarice  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  treasure,  under  the 
names  of  pay  and  donative.  He  engaged  their  esteem  by  a 
spirited  declaration  that,  although  his  age  might  disable  him 
from  the  performance  of  military  exploits,  his  counsels  should 
never  be  unworthy  of  a  Boman  general,  the  successor  of  the 
brave  Aurelian.17 

Whilst  the  deceased  emperor  was  making  preparations  for 
a  second  expedition  into  the  East,  he  had  negotiated  with  the 
Alani,  a  Scythian  people,  who  pitched  their  tents  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  lake  Maeotis.  Those  barbarians,  allured  by 
presents  and  subsidies,  had  promised  to  invade  Persia  with  a 
numerous  body  of  light  cavalry.  They  were  faithful  to  their 
engagements;  but,  when  they  arrived  on  the  Boman  frontier, 
Aurelian  was  already  dead,  the  design  of  the  Persian  war  was 
at  least  suspended,  and  the  generals,  who,  during  the  interreg¬ 
num,  exercised  a  doubtful  authority,  were  unprepared  either  to 
receive  or  to  oppose  them.  Provoked  by  such  treatment,  which 
they  considered  as  trifling  and  perfidious,  the  Alani  had  recourse 
to  their  own  valour  for  their  payment  and  revenge;  and,  as 
they  moved  with  the  usual  swiftness  of  Tartars,  they  had  soon 
spread  themselves  over  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia, 
Cilicia,  and  Galatia.  The  legions,  who  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  could  almost  distinguish  the  flames  of  the 
cities  and  villages,  impatiently  urged  their  general  to  lead  them 
against  the  invaders.  The  conduct  of  Tacitus  was  suitable  to 
his  age  and  station.  He  convinced  the  barbarians  of  the  faith, 
as  well  as  of  the  power,  of  the  empire.  Great  numbers  of  the 
Alani,  appeased  by  the  punctual  discharge  of  the  engagements 
which  Aurelian  had  contracted  with  them,  relinquished  their 
booty  and  captives,  and  quietly  retreated  to  their  own  deserts 
beyond  the  Phasis.  Against  the  remainder,  who  refused  peace, 
the  Boman  emperor  waged,  in  person,  a  successful  war. 


17  Hist.  August,  p.  228  [xrvii.  8]. 
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Seconded  by  an  army  of  brave  and  experienced  veterans,  in  a 
few  weeks  he  delivered  the  provinces  of  Asia  from  the  terror  of 
the  Scythian  invasion.18 

Bat  the  glory  and  life  of  Tacitus  were  of  short  duration,  death  or 
Transported,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  from  the  soft  retirement  of  or  Tacitus 
Campania  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  he  sunk  under  the 
unaccustomed  hardships  of  a  military  life.  The  fatigues  of  the 
body  were  aggravated  by  the  cares  of  the  mind.  For  a  while, 
the  angry  and  selfish  passions  of  the  soldiers  had  been  suspended 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  public  virtue.  They  soon  broke  out  with 
redoubled  violence,  and  raged  in  the  camp,  and  even  in  the 
tent  of  the  aged  emperor.  His  mild  and  amiable  character 
served  only  to  inspire  contempt,  and  he  was  incessantly,  tor¬ 
mented  with  factions  which  he  could  not  assuage,  and  by  de¬ 
mands  which  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy.  Whatever  flattering 
expectations  he  had  conceived  of  reconciling  the  public  dis¬ 
orders,  Tacitus  soon  was  convinced  that  the  licentiousness  of 
the  army  disdained  the  feeble  restraint  of  laws,  and  his  last 
hour  was  hastened  by  anguish  and  disappointment.  It  may 
be  doubtful  whether  the  soldiers  imbrued  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  this  innocent  prince.19  It  iB  certain  that  their  in¬ 
solence  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  expired  at  Tyana  in  Attars, 
Cappadocia,  after  a  reign  of  only  Bix  months  and  about  twenty 
days.*9 

The  eyes  of  Tacitus  were  scarcely  closed  before  his  brother 
Florianus*1  showed  himself  unworthy  to  reign,  by  the  hasty 
usurpation  of  the  purple,  without  expecting  the  approbation  of  FiorUnu. 
the  senate.  The  reverence  for  the  Homan  constitution,  which 
yet  influenced  the  camp  and  the  provinces,  was  sufficiently 


w  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August.  p.  290  [xxvii.  13].  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  67  [68].  Zon- 
ftfH  1.  xii.  p.  637  [28],  Two  passages  in  the  life  of  Probus  (p.  236,  238  [8  and  12]) 
convince  me  that  these  Scythian  invaders  of  Pontus  were  Aiani.  [Rather,  Gotha ; 
cp.  Victoria  Ooihica ,  Cohen,  6,  236;  title  Oothicus  Maximus ,  Wilmanxxs,  1046.] 
If  wo  may  believe  Zosimus  (1.  L  p.  68  [64]),  Florianua  pursued  them  as  far  as  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  But  he  had  scarcely  time  for  so  long  and  difficult  an 
expedition. 

**Eutroplas  [rr.  0]  and  Aurelius  Victor  [Cam.  86]  only  say  that  he  diod ; 
Victor  Junior  adds  that  it  was  of  a  fever.  Zosimus  [i.  63]  ana  Zonaras  [ib.]  affirm 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  soldiers.  Vopitcus  [xxvii.  13]  mentions  both  account*, 
and  seems  to  heeitate.  Yet  surely  those  jarring  opinions  are  easily  reconciled. 

"According  to  the  two  Victors,  he  reigned  exactly  two  hundred  days.  [Bix 
months,  Hist.  Aug.  xxvii.  14,  6.] 

®  [M.  Annius  Florianus.  The  name  Annius  shows  that  he  must  have  been 
half-brother  of  C/audiiM,  by  a  different  father.] 
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strong  to  dispose  them  to  censure,  but  not  to  provoke  them  to 
oppose,  the  precipitate  ambition  of  Florianus.  The  discontent 
would  have  evaporated  in  idle  murmurs,  had  not  the  general 
of  the  East,  the  heroic  Probus,  boldly  declared  himself  the 
avenger  of  the  senate.  The  contest,  however,  was  still  un¬ 
equal;  nor  could  the  most  able  leader,  at  the  head  of  the 
effeminate  troops  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  encounter,  with  any 
hopes  of  victory,  the  legions  of  Europe,  whose  irresistible 
strength  appeared  to  support  the  brother  of  Tacitus.  But  the 
fortune  and  activity  of  Probus  triumphed  over  every  obstacle. 
The  hardy  veterans  of  his  rival,  accustomed  to  cold  climates, 
sickened  and  consumed  away  in  the  sultry  heats  of  Cilicia, 
where  the  summer  proved  remarkably  unwholesome.  Their 
numbers  were  diminished  by  frequent  desertion,  the  passes  of 
the  mountains  were  feebly  defended ;  Tarsus  opened  its  gates, 
and  the  soldiers  of  Florianus,  when  they  had  permitted  him  to 
enjoy  the  Imperial  title  about  three  months,23  delivered  the 
empire  from  civil  war  by  the  easy  sacrifice  of  a  prince  whom 
they  despised.28 

The  perpetual  revolutions  of  the  throne  had  so  perfectly 
erased  every  notion  of  hereditary  right  that  the  family  of  an 
unfortunate  emperor  was  incapable  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
his  successors.  The  children  of  Tacitus  and  Florianus  were 
permitted  to  descend  into  a  private  station,  and  to  mingle  with 
the  general  mass  of  the  people.  Their  poverty  indeed  became 
an  additional  safeguard  to  their  innocence.  When  Tacitus  was 
elected  by  the  senate,  he  resigned  his  ample  patrimony  to  the 
public  service,34  an  act  of  generosity  specious  in  appearance,  but 
which  evidently  disclosed  his  intention  of  transmitting  the  em¬ 
pire  to  his  descendants.  The  only  consolation  of  their  fallen 
state  was  the  remembrance  of  transient  greatness,  and  a  dis¬ 
tant  hope,  the  child  of  a  flattering  prophecy,  that,  at  the  end  of 
a  thousand  years,  a  monarch  of  the  race  of  Tacitus  should  rise, 

88  [  Fts  dttobus  mensibus ,  Hist.  Aug.  xxvii.  14 ;  two  months,  twenty  days,  Eukro- 
pius ;  eighty-eight  days,  Ohron.  of  354  (Ohron.  Min.  L  p.  148).] 

*  Bust.  August,  p.  231  [xxvii.  14].  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  58,  59  [64,  65].  Zonarae, 
1.  xii.  p.  637  [28].  Aurelius  Victor  says  that  Probus  assumed  the  empire  in  Dlyri- 
cum,  an  opinion  which  (though  adopted  by  a  very  learned  man)  would  throw  that 
period  of  history  into  inextricable  oonfusion.  [Probus  was  dux  totius  oruntis ,  but 
the  army  seems  to  have  summoned  him  from  Illyrioum.] 

M  Hist.  August,  p.  229  [xxvii.  10,  1]. 
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the  protector  of  the  senate,  the  restorer  of  Borne,  and  the  con¬ 
queror  of  the  whole  earth  *  /' 

The  peasants  of  Illyricnm,  who  had  already  given  Claudius  character 
and  Aurelian  to  the  sinking  empire,  had  an  equal  right  to  glory  tionoflha 
in  the  elevation  of  Probus.*  Above  twenty  years  before,  theftobo*' 
emperor  Valerian,  with  his  usual  penetration,  had  discovered 
the  rising  merit  of  the  young  soldier,  on  whom  he  conferred  the 
rank  of  tribune  long  before  the  age  prescribed  by  the  military 
regulations.  The  tribune  soon  justified  his  choice  by  a  victory 
over  a  great  body  of  Sarmatians,  in  which  he  saved  the  life  of 
a  near  relation  of  Valerian;  and  deserved  to  receive  from  the 
emperor’s  hand  the  collars,  bracelets,  spears,  and  banners,  the 
mural  and  the  civic  crown,  and  all  the  honourable  rewards 
reserved  by  ancient  Borne  for  successful  valour.  The  third, 
and  afterwards  the  tenth,  legion  were  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  Probus,  who,  in  every  step  of  his  promotion,  showed  himself 
superior  to  the  station  which  he  filled.  Africa  and  Pontus,  the 
Bhine,  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile,  by  turns 
afforded  him  the  most  splendid  occasions  of  displaying  his 
personal  prowess  and  his  conduct  in  war.17  Aurelian  was  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  still  more  indebted 
for  the  honest  courage  with  which  he  often  checked  the  cruelty 
of  his  master.  Tacitus,  who  desired  by  the  abilities  of  his 
generals  to  supply  his  own  deficiency  of  military  talents,  named 
him  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  eastern  provinces,  with  five 
times  the  usual  salary,  the  promise  of  the  consulship,  and  the 
hope  of  a  triumph.  When  Probus  ascended  the  Imperial 
throne,  he  was  about  forty-four  years  of  age ;  “  in  the  full  pos¬ 
session  of  his  fame,  of  the  love  of  the  army,  and  of  a  mature 
vigour  of  mind  and  body. 

His  acknowledged  merit,  and  the  success  of  his  arms  against 

•  He  vy  to  send  judges  to  the  Parthian*,  Persians,  and  Sarmatians,  a 
president  to  Taprobana,  and  a  proconsul  to  the  Roman  island  (supposed  by 
Gaeaubon  and  Balmaiius  to  mean  Britain).  Suoh  a  history  as  mine  (says 
Voptsoos  with  proper  modesty)  will  not  subsist  a  thousand  year*  to  expose  or 
justify  the  prediction. 

*  For  the  private  life  of  Probus,  see  Voplsous  in  Hist.  August,  p.  234-237 
fxxviii.  3  §qq.  M.  Aurelius  Probus,  Eokhel,  vii.  000.  The  aooount  of  the  early 
life  of  Probus  must  be  viewed  with  considerable  doubt.] 

r  [3*mp*r  victortoMo  which  appears  on  coins  was  thus  deserved  before  his 
elevation.] 

■  Aocordlng  to  the  Alexandrian  Ghronicle,  ho  was  fifty  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 
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His  re-  Florianua,  left  him  without  an  enemy  or  a  competitor.  Yet,  if 
towards  we  may  credit  his  own  professions,  very  far  from  being  desirous 
the  senate  of  the  empire,  he  had  accepted  it  with  the  most  sincere  reluct¬ 
ance.  “  But  it  is  no  longer  in  my  power,”  says  Probus,  in  a 
private  letter,  « to  lay  down  a  title  so  full  of  envy  and  of  danger. 
I  must  continue  to  personate  the  character  which  the  soldiers 
have  imposed  upon  me.”29  His  dutiful  address  to  the  senate 
displayed  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  language,  of  a  Roman 
patriot:  “When  you  elected  one  of  your  order,  conscript 
fathers!  to  succeed  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  you  acted  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  your  justice  and  wisdom.  For  you  are  the 
legal  sovereigns  of  the  world,  and  the  power  which  you  derive 
from  your  ancestors  will  descend  to  your  posterity.  Happy 
would  it  have  been,  if  Florianus,  instead  of  usurping  the  purple 
of  his  brother,  like  a  private  inheritance,  had  expected  what 
your  majesty  might  determine,  either  in  his  favour  or  in  that  of 
any  other  person.  The  prudent  soldiers  have  punished  his 
rashness.  To  me  they  have  offered  the  title  of  Augustus. 
But  I  submit  to  your  clemency  my  pretensions  and  my 
merits.”30  When  this  respectful  epistle  was  read  by  the  con- 
a.d.  276.  sul,  the  senators  were  unable  to  disguise  their  satisfaction  that 
Augusts  projjUa  8hould  condescend  thus  humbly  to  solicit  a  sceptre 
which  he  already  possessed.  They  celebrated  with  the 
warmest  gratitude  his  virtues,  his  exploits,  and  above  all  his 
moderation.  A  decree  immediately  passed,  without  a  dissent¬ 
ing  voice,  to  ratify  the  election  of  the  eastern  armies,  and  to 
confer  on  their  chief  all  the  several  branches  of  the  Imperial 
dignity :  the  names  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  title  of  Father 
of  his  country,  the  right  of  making  in  the  same  day  three 
motions  in  the  senate,31  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  the 
tribunitian  power,  and  the  proconsular  command;  a  mode  of 
investiture,  which,  though  it  seemed  to  multiply  the  authority 

*  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Praetorian  praafeot,  whom  (on  condition  of 
his  good  behaviour)  he  promised  to  oontinue  in  his  great  offioe.  See  Hist.  Aug.  p. 
287  [xrviii.  10]. 

M  Vopisous  in  Hist.  August,  p.  237  [ib.  11].  The  date  of  the  letter  is  assuredly 
faulty.  Instead  of  Non.  Februar.  we  may  read  Non.  August.  [So  TUlemont  ana 
Olinton ;  but  the  letter  is  spuriouB.  The  evidence  of  Alexandrian  ooins  shows  that 
Probus  ascended  the  throne  before  29th  August,  276.] 

31  Hist.  August,  p.  238  [ib.  12,  8].  It  is  odd  that  the  Benate  should  treat  Pro- 
bus  less  favourably  than  Marcus  Antoninus.  That  prince  had  reoeived,  even  bo- 
fore  the  death  of  Pius,  Jus  quintas  relationis.  See  Capitolin.  in  Hist.  August,  p.  20. 
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of  the  emperor,  expressed  the  constitution  of  the  ancient  re¬ 
public.  The  reign  of  ProbuB  corresponded  with  this  fair  begin¬ 
ning.  The  senate  was  permitted  to  direct  the  civil  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  empire.  Their  faithful  general  asserted  the  honour 
of  the  Roman  arms,  and  often  laid  at  their  feet  crowns  of  gold 
and  barbaric  trophies,  the  fruits  of  his  numerous  victories.31 
Yet,  whilst  he  gratified  their  vanity,  he  must  secretly  have 
despised  their  indolence  and  weakness.  Though  it  was  every 
moment  in  their  power  to  repel  the  disgraceful  edict  of 
Gallienus,  the  proud  successors  of  the  Scipios  patiently  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  their  exclusion  from  all  military  employments. 

They  soon  experienced  that  those  who  refuse  the  sword  must 
renounce  the  sceptre. 

The  strength  of  Aurelia n  had  crushed  on  every  side  the  ene-  vietottMof 
mies  of  Rome.  After  his  death  they  seemed  to  revive,  with  an 
increase  of  fury  and  of  numbers.  They  were  again  vanquished 
by  the  active  vigour  of  Probus,  who,  in  a  short  reign  of  about 
six  years,33  equalled  the  fame  of  ancient  heroes,  and  restored 
peace  and  order  to  every  province  of  the  Roman  world.  The 
dangerous  frontier  of  Rhstia  he  so  firmly  secured  that  he  left 
it  without  the  suspicion  of  an  enemy.  He  broke  the  wandering 
power  of  the  Sarmatian  tribes,  and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms 
compelled  those  barbarians  to  relinquish  their  spoil.  The  Gothic 
nation  courted  the  alliance  of  so  warlike  an  emperor.34  He  at¬ 
tacked  the  Isaurians  in  their  mountains,  besieged  and  took im or  wo) 
several  of  their  strongest  castles,36  and  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  for  ever  suppressed  a  domestic  foe,  whose  independence  so 
deeply  wounded  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  The  troubles  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  usurper  Firmus  in  the  Upper  Egypt  had  never 
been  perfectly  appeased,  and  the  cities  of  Ptolemais  and  Coptos, 
fortified  by  the  alliance  of  the  Blemmyes,  still  maintained  an 
obscure  rebellion.  The  chastisement  of  those  rities,  and  of  their 

■  Sm  the  dutiful  letter  of  Probns  to  the  eonate,  after  hli  German  riotoriee. 

Hlet.  August.  p.  339  fxrvtil.  16:  a  fabrication]. 

•The  date  and  duration  of  the  reign  of  Probus  are  very  correctly  ascertained 
by  Cardinal  Nona.  In  hli  loarned  work.  Do  Kpochis  Syro-Macedonum.  p.  96-106. 

A  passage  of  Eusebius  connects  the  second  year  of  Probus  with  the  (eras  of 
soToral  of  the  Syrian  cities.  [Lepeulle,  Etude  historique  sur  M.  Aurolius  Probus 
d'aprte  la  numismatique  du  rtgne  de  cot  empereur,  1884.] 

•  Vopiscos  in  Hist.  August,  p.  239  (xxriii.  IS,  8,  omnes  Qeticos  populos]. 

•  Zoaimus  (1.  i.  p.  63-66  [69])  tells  a  very  long  and  trifliug  story  of  Lydlus  the 
Isanrian  robber. 
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auxiliaries  the  savages  of  the  South,  is  said  to  have  alarmed  the 
court  of  Persia, M  and  the  Great  King  sued  in  vain  for  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Probus.  Most  of  the  exploits  which  distinguished  his 
reign  were  achieved  by  the  personal  valour  and  conduct  of  the 
emperor,  insomuch  that  the  writer  of  his  life  expresses  some 
amazement  how,  in  so  short  a  time,  a  single  man  could  be 
present  in  so  many  distant  wars.  The  remaining  actions  he  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  care  of  his  lieutenants,  the  judicious  choice  of  whom 
forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  glory.  Carus,  Diocletian, 
Maximian,  Gonstantius,  Galerius,  Asclepiodatus,  Annibalianus, 
and  a  crowd  of  other  chiefs,  who  afterwards  ascended  or  sup¬ 
ported  the  throne,  were  trained  to  arms  in  the  severe  school  o( 
Aurelian  and  Probus.n 

a.d.977.  But  the  most  important  service  which  Probus  rendered  to 
oatrtfrom* the  republic  was  the  deliverance  of  Gaul,  and  the  recovery  of 
vuionof  seventy  flourishing  cities  oppressed  by  the  barbarians  of  Ger- 
theGer-  many>  who,  since  the  death  of  Aurelian,  had  ravaged  that  great 
province  with  impunity.18  Among  the  various  multitude  of  those 
fierce  invaders  we  may  distinguish,  with  some  degree  of  clearness, 
three  great  armies,  or  rather  nations,  successively  vanquished 
by  the  valour  of  Probus.  He  drove  back  the  Franks  into  their 
morasses :  a  descriptive  circumstance  from  whence  we  may  in¬ 
fer  that  the  confederacy  known  by  the  manly  appellation  of 
Free  already  occupied  the  flat  maritime  country,  intersected  and 
almost  overflown  by  the  stagnating  waters  of  the  Rhine,  and 
that  several  tribes  of  the  Frisians  and  Batavians  had  acceded  to 
their  alliance.  He  vanquished  the  Burgundians,  a  considerable 
people  of  the  Vandalic  race.  They  had  wandered  in  quest  of 
booty  from  the  banks  of  the  Oder  to  those  of  the  Seine.  They 
esteemed  themselves  sufficiently  fortunate  to  purchase,  by  the 
restitution  of  all  their  booty,  the  permission  of  an  undisturbed 
retreat.  They  attempted  to  elude  that  article  of  the  treaty. 
Their  punishment  was  immediate  and  terrible.18  But  of  all  the 
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M  Zosim.  1.  i.  p.  66  [71].  Vopisous  in  Hist.  August,  p.  269, 240  [xxviii.  17, 4  and 
18,  1].  But  it  seems  incredible  that  the  defeat  of  the  savages  of  ^Ethiopia  ooold 
affect  the  Persian  monarch.  [There  is  no  proof  that  Probus  was  in  Egypt  during 
his  reign ;  but  he  celebrated  the  successes  against  the  Blemmyes  and  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Ptolemais  with  a  costly  triumph.] 

87  Besides  these  well-known  chiefs,  several  others  are  named  by  Vopiaous  (Hist 
August,  p.  241  [ib.  22]),  whose  actions  have  not  reached  our  knowledge. 

"See  the  Caesars  of  Julian,  and  Hist.  August,  p.  288,  240,  241  [ib.  16,  18]. 

89  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  62  [67,  68].  Hist.  August,  p.  240  [l$g.  288,  ib.  14].  But  the 
latter  supposes  the  punishment  inflicted  with  the  consent  of  their  kings  ;  If  so,  it 
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invaders  of  Gaul,  the  most  formidable  were  the  Lygians,  a  dis¬ 
tant  people  who  reigned  over  a  wide  domain  on  the  frontiers  of 
Poland  and  Silesia.40  In  the  Lygian  nation,  the  Arii  held  the 
first  rank  by  their  numbers  and  fierceness.  **  The  Arii  (it  is 
thns  that  they  are  described  by  the  energy  of  Tacitns)  study  to  im¬ 
prove  by  art  and  circumstances  the  innate  terrors  of  their  bar¬ 
barism.  Their  shields  are  black,  their  bodies  are  painted  black. 

They  choose  for  the  combat  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night. 

Their  host  advances,  covered  as  it  were  with  a  funereal  shade ; 41 
nor  do  they  often  find  an  enemy  capable  of  sustaining  so  strange 
and  infernal  an  aspect.  Of  all  our  senses,  the  eyes  are  the  first 
vanquished  in  battle.”40  Tet  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the 
Romans  easily  discomfited  these  horrid  phantoms.  The  Lygii 
were  defeated  in  a  general  engagement,  and  8emno,  the  most 
renowned  of  their  chiefs,  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  Probus. 

That  prudent  emperor,  unwilling  to  reduce  a  brave  people  to 
despair,  granted  them  an  honourable  capitulation,  and  permitted 
them  to  return  in  safety  to  their  native  country.  But  the  losses 
which  they  suffered  in  the  march,  the  battle,  and  the  retreat, 
broke  the  power  of  the  nation ;  nor  is  the  Lygian  name  ever 
repeated  in  the  history  either  of  Germany  or  of  the  empire. 

The  deliverance  of  Gaul  is  reported  to  have  cost  the  lives  of 
four  hundred  thousand  of  the  invaders :  a  work  of  labour  to  the 
Romans,  and  of  expense  to  the  emperor,  who  gave  a  piece  of 
gold  for  the  head  of  every  barbarian.41  But,  as  the  fame  of 
warriors  is  built  on  the  destruction  of  human  kind,  we  may 
naturally  suspect  that  the  sanguinary  account  was  multiplied  by 
the  avarice  of  the  soldiers,  and  accepted  without  any  very  severe 
examination  by  the  liberal  vanity  of  Probus. 

Since  the  expedition  of  Maximin,  the  Roman  generals  had  and  carries 
confined  their  ambition  to  a  defensive  war  against  the  nations  iatoOer- 
of  Germany,  who  perpetually  pressed  on  the  frontiers  of  them“,r 

«h  partial,  Ilka  the  otfenoe.  [In  977  Probus  himself  drove  bock  the  AJamanul 
“  beyond  the  Neokar  and  the  Alba”  (  =  Rauhe  Alp  of  Swabia)  while  his  generals 
repelled  the  Pranks.  The  Burgundian  victory  was  perhaps  in  978.] 

•See  Oluver.  Germania  Antique.  1.  iii.  Ptolemy  places  in  their  oountry  the 
city  of  Oalisia,  probably  Calish  in  Silesia.  [The  author  has  made  too  much  of 
the  Aryierfr  mentioned  by  Zosimus  (lb.).  It  is  quite  unoertain  who  this  people 
wa*.] 

41  Ptralit  umbra  is  the  expression  of  Tacitus  :  it  is  surely  a  very  bold  one. 

[A  misapprehension.  Umbra  is  ablative  and  f train  agrees  with  aasretfus.] 

“Tacit.  Germania  (o.  43). 

*  Vopisous  in  Hist.  August,  p.  988  [lb.  16]. 
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tan)  empire.  The  more  daring  Probus  pursued  his  Gallic  victories, 
passed  the  Bhine,  and  displayed  his  invincible  eagles  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Neckar.M  He  was  fully  convinced 
that  nothing  could  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  barbarians  to 
peace,  unless  they  experienced  in  their  own  country  the  calami- 
ties  of  war.  Germany,  exhausted  by  the  ill  success  of  the  last 
emigration,  was  astonished  by  his  presence.  Nine  of  the  most 
considerable  princes  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  fell  prostrate  at 
his  feet.  Such  a  treaty  was  humbly  received  by  the  Germans,  as 
it  pleased  the  conqueror  to  dictate.  He  exacted  a  strict  resti¬ 
tution  of  the  effects  and  captives  which  they  had  carried  away 
from  the  provinces ;  and  obliged  their  own  magistrates  to  punish 
the  more  obstinate  robbers  who  presumed  to  detain  any  part  of 
the  spoil.  A  considerable  tribute  of  corn,  cattle  and  horses, 
the  only  wealth  of  barbarians,  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
garrisons  which  Probus  established  on  the  limits  of  their  terri¬ 
tory.  He  even  entertained  some  thoughts  of  compelling  the 
Germans  to  relinquish  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  to  trust  their 
differences  to  the  justice,  their  safety  to  the  power,  of  Borne. 
To  accomplish  these  salutary  ends,  the  constant  residence  of  an 
Imperial  governor,  supported  by  a  numerous  army,  was  indis¬ 
pensably  requisite.  Probus  therefore  judged  it  more  expedient 
to  defer  the  execution  of  so  great  a  design ;  which  was  indeed 
rather  of  speciouB  than  solid  utility.46  Had  Germany  been  re¬ 
duced  into  the  state  of  a  province,  the  Homans,  with  immense 
labour  and  expense,  would  have  acquired  only  a  more  extensive 
boundary  to  defend  against  the  fiercer  and  more  active  barba¬ 
rians  of  Scythia. 

He  baUds  Instead  of  reducing  the  warlike  natives  of  Germany  to  the 
SffiSKT  condition  of  subjects,  Probus  contented  himself  with  the  humble 
D^abe  expedient  of  raising  a  bulwark  against  their  inroads.  The 
country  which  now  forms  the  circle  of  Swabia  had  been  left 
desert  in  the  age  of  Augustus  by  the  emigration  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants.46  The  fertility  of  the  soil  soon  attracted  a  new 

44  [These  events  belong  to  the  year  277,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Alamanni. 
See  above,  note  89,  where  Album ,  which  Gibbon  took  for  Albim,  is  explained.] 

“Hist.  August,  p.  230,  289  [ib.  14,  15].  Vopisous  quotes  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  mentions  his  design  of  reducing  Germany  into 
a  province. 

“Strabo,  1.  vii.  [p.  290].  According  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  108)  Marc 
boduus  led  his  Maroomanni  into  Bohemia  :  Oluverius  (Germ.  Antiq.  ill.  8)  proves 
that  it  was  from  Swabia. 
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colony  from  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Gaul.  Crowds  of  adven¬ 
turers,  of  a  roving  temper  and  of  desperate  fortunes,  occupied  the 
doubtful  possession,  and  acknowledged,  by  the  payment  of  tithes, 
the  majesty  of  the  empire.47  To  protect  these  new  subjects,  a 
line  of  frontier  garrisons  was  gradually  extended  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Danube.  About  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  that  mode 
of  defence  began  to  be  practised,  these  garrisons  were  connected 
and  covered  by  a  strong  intrenchment  of  trees  and  palisades. 
In  the  place  of  so  rude  a  bulwark,  the  emperor  Probus  con¬ 
structed  a  stone  wall  of  a  considerable  height,  and  strengthened 
it  by  towers  at  convenient  distances.  From  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nenstadt  and  Ratisbon  on  the  Danube,  it  stretched  across 
hills,  valleys,  rivers,  and  morasses,  as  far  as  Wimpfen  on  the 
Neckar,  and  at  length  terminated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
after  a  winding  course  of  near  two  hundred  miles.48  This 
important  barrier,  uniting  the  two  mighty  streams  that  protected 
the  provinces  of  Europe,  seemed  to  fill  up  the  vacant  spaoe 
through  which  the  barbarians,  and  particularly  the  Alemanni, 
could  penetrate  with  the  greatest  facility  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  But  the  experience  of  the  world,  from  China  to  Britain, 
has  exposed  the  vain  attempt  of  fortifying  any  extensive  tract 
of  country. 4M  An  active  enemy,  who  can  select  and  vary  his 
points  of  attack,  must,  in  the  end,  discover  some  feeble  spot  or 
unguarded  moment.  The  strength  as  well  as  the  attention  of 
the  defenders  is  divided ;  and  such  are  the  blind  effects  of  terror 
on  the  firmest  troops  that  a  line  broken  in  a  single  place  is 
almost  instantly  deserted.  The  fate  of  the  wall  which  Probus 
erected  may  confirm  the  general  observation.  Within  a  few 
years  after  his  death,  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Alemanni.  Its 
scattered  ruins,  universally  ascril>ed  to  the  power  of  the  Daemon, 
now  serve  only  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  Swabian  peasant. 

Among  the  useful  conditions  of  peace,  imposed  by  Probus  on 

17  These  settlers,  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  were  denominated  DeeumaUt. 
[TacJt.  Germania,  c.  29.1 

m  Hoe  notes  do  l’Abto  do  1  a  B16tcrie  k  la  Germanie  do  Tacite,  p.  183.  His 
account  of  the  wall  is  chiefly  borrowed  ^a*  ho  says  himself)  from  tho  AUatia 
Illustrate  of  Schonpflin.  [For  tho  Gcrraanio  limes  toe  Appendix  21.] 

•See  Recherches  sur  les  Chinols  et  las  Egyptions,  tom.  ii.  p.  81-102.  Tho 
anonymous  author  (do  Pauw]  is  well  acquainted  with  tho  globe  in  general,  and 
with  Germany  in  particular:  with  rogani  to  tho  latter,  he  quotes  a  work  of  M. 
Hansel  man  .  but  he  seems  to  confound  the  wall  of  Probus,  designed  against  the 
Alemanni.  with  the  fortification  of  the  Mattiacl,  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Frankfort  against  the  Caul. 
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introdno-  the  vanquished  nations  of  Germany,  was  the  obligation  of  supply- 
aettiemant  ing  the  Boman  army  with  sixteen  thousand  recruitB,  the  bravest 
bariana  and  most  robust  of  their  youth.  The  emperor  dispersed  them 
through  all  the  provinces,  and  distributed  this  dangerous  rein¬ 
forcement  in  small  bands,  of  fifty  or  sixty  each,  among  the 
national  troops;  judiciously  observing  that  the  aid  which  the 
republic  derived  from  the  barbarians  should  be  felt  but  not 
seen.60  Their  aid  was  now  become  necessary.  The  feeble 
elegance  of  Italy  and  the  internal  provinces  could  no  longer 
support  the  weight  of  arms.  The  hardy  frontier  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube  still  produced  minds  and  bodies  equal  to  the  labours 
of  the  camp;  but  a  perpetual  series  of  wars  had  gradually 
diminished  their  numbers.  The  infrequency  of  marriage,  and 
the  ruin  of  agriculture,  affected  the  principles  of  population,  and 
not  only  destroyed  the  strength  of  the  present,  but  intercepted 
the  hope  of  future,  generations.  The  wisdom  of  Probus  embraced 
a  great  and  beneficial  plan  of  replenishing  the  exhausted  frontiers, 
by  new  colonies  of  captive  or  fugitive  barbarians,  on  whom  he 
bestowed  lands,  cattle,  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  every 
encouragement  that  might  engage  them  to  educate  a  race  of 
soldiers  for  the  service  of  the  republic.  Into  Britain,  and  most 
probably  into  Cambridgeshire,61  he  transported*  a  considerable 
body  of  Vandals.  The  impossibility  of  an  escape  reconciled 
them  to  their  situation,  and  in  the  subsequent  troubles  of  that 
island  they  approved  themselves  the  most  faithful  servants  of 
the  state.62  Great  numbers  of  Franks  and  Gepidm  were  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  An  hundred  thousand 
Bastarnas,  expelled  from  their  own  country,  cheerfully  accepted 
an  establishment  in  Thrace,  and  soon  imbibed  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  Roman  subjects.63  But  the  expectations  of  Probus 
were  too  often  disappointed.  The  impatience  and  idleness  of 
the  barbarians  could  ill  brook  the  slow  labours  of  agriculture. 
Their  unconquerable  love  of  freedom,  rising  against  despotism, 

60  He  distributed  about  fifty  or  sixty  barbarians  to  a  Numerm ,  as  it  was  then 
called,  a  corps  with  whose  established  number  we  are  not  exactly  acquainted. 

61  Oamden’s  Britannia,  Introduction,  p.  136;  but  he  speaks  from  a  very  doubt* 
ful  conjecture. 

M  Zosimus,  L  i.  p.  62  [68]«  According  to  Yopiscus,  another  body  of  Vandali 
was  less  faithful. 

58  Hist.  August,  p.  240  [ib.  18].  They  were  probably  expelled  by  the  Goths. 
Zosim.  1.  i.  p.  66  [71]. 
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provoked  them  into  hasty  rebellions,  alike  fatal  to  themselves  and 
to  the  provinces;14  nor  conld  these  artificial  supplies,  however 
repeated  by  succeeding  emperors,  restore  the  important  limit  of 
Gaol  and  Illyricum  to  its  ancient  and  native  vigour. 

Of  ail  the  barbarians  who  abandoned  their  new  settlements,  Darius  «n- 
and  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity,  a  very  small  number  re-thonSaka 
turned  to  their  own  country.  For  a  short  season  they  might 
wander  in  arms  through  the  empire;  but  in  the  end  they  were 
surely  destroyed  by  the  power  of  a  warlike  emperor.  The  success¬ 
ful  rashness  of  a  party  of  Franks  was  attended,  however,  with 
such  memorable  consequences  that  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  un¬ 
noticed.  They  had  been  established  by  Probas  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Pontus,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  that  frontier  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Alani.  A  fleet  stationed  in  one  of  the 
harbours  of  the  Euxine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks ;  and 
they  resolved,  through  unknown  seas,  to  explore  their  way  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  that  of  the  Rhine.  They  easily 
escaped  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  and,  cruising 
along  the  Mediterranean,  indulged  their  appetite  for  revenge 
and  plunder  by  frequent  descents  on  the  unsuspecting  shores  of 
Asia,  Greece,  and  Africa.  The  opulent  city  of  Syracuse,  in 
whose  port  the  navies  of  Athefis  and  Carthage  had  formerly 
been  sunk,  was  sacked  by  a  handful  of  barbarians,  who  massacred 
the  greatest  part  of  the  trembling  inhabitants.  From  the  island 
of  Sicily  the  Franks  proceeded  to  the  columns  of  .Hercules, 
trusted  themselves  to  the  ocean,  coasted  round  Spain  and  Gaul, 
and,  steering  their  triumphant  course  through  the  British  channel, 
at  length  finished  their  surprising  voyage  by  landing  in  safety 
on  the  Batavian  or  Frisian  shores.11  The  example  of  their 
success,  instructing  their  countrymen  to  conceive  the  advantages, 
and  to  despise  the  dangers,  of  the  sea,  pointed  out  to  their  enter¬ 
prising  spirit  a  new  road  to  wealth  and  glory. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Probus,  it  was ^°**t°>11. 
almost  impossible  that  he  could  at  once  contain  in  obedience  tn  u>«  m 
every  part  of  his  wide-extended  dominions.  The  barbarians, 
who  broke  their  chains,  had  seized  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  a  domestic  war.  When  the  emperor  marched  to  the  relief 
of  Gaul,  he  devolved  the  command  of  the  East  on  Saturninus. 

M  HUL  August,  p.  340  [ib.]. 

“  Panugyr.  Vat.  v.  IS  [«d.  Buhrana,  p.  146].  Zoaimus,  l.  L  p.  GC  {71 J. 
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That  general,  a  man  of  merit  and  experience,  was  driven  into 
rebellion  by  the  absence  of  his  sovereign,  the  levity  of  the 
Alexandrian  people,  the  pressing  instances  of  his  friends,  and 
his  own  fears ;  but  from  the  moment  of  his  elevation  he  never 
entertained  a  hope  of  empire,  or  even  of  life.  “  Alas !  ”  he  said, 
“  the  republic  has  lost  a  useful  servant,  and  the  rashness  of  an 
hour  has  destroyed  the  services  of  many  years.  Yon  know 
not,”  continued  he,  “  the  misery  of  sovereign  power :  a  sword  is 
perpetually  suspended  over  our  head.  We  dread  our  very  guards, 
we  distrust  our  companions.  The  choice  of  action  or  of  repose 
is  no  longer  in  our  disposition,  nor  is  there  any  age,  or  character, 
or  conduct,  that  can  protect  us  from  the  censure  of  envy.  In 
thus  exalting  me  to  the  throne,  you  have  doomed  me  to  a  life 
of  cares,  and  to  an  untimely  fate.  The  only  consolation  which 
remains  is  the  assurance  that  I  shall  not  fall  alone.”  “  But, 
as  the  former  part  of  his  prediction  was  verified  by  the  victory, 
so  the  latter  was  disappointed  by  the  clemency,  of  Probus.  That 
amiable  prince  attempted  even  to  save  the  unhappy  Saturninus 
from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  He  had  more  than  once  solicited 
a.d.  879  the  usurper  himself  to  place  some  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  a 
sovereign  who  so  highly  esteemed  his  character  that  he  had 
punished,  as  a  malicious  informer,  the  first  who  related  the  im¬ 
probable  news  of  his  defection.67  Saturninus  might,  perhaps, 
have  embraced  the  generous  offer,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by 
the  obstinate  distrust  of  his  adherents.  Their  guilt  was  deeper, 
and  their  hopes  more  sanguine,  than  those  of  their  experienced 
leader. 

a.d.  980.  The  revolt  of  Saturninus  was  scarcely  extinguished  in  the 
ud!?ooa-  East,  before  new  troubles  were  excited  in  the  West  by  the 
ins  in  aaai  rei,ei]ion  0f  Bonosus  and  Proculus  in  Gaul.  The  most  distin¬ 
guished  merit  of  those  two  officers  was  their  respective  prowess, 
of  the  one  in  the  combats  of  Bacchus,  of  the  other  in  those  of 
Venus;68  yet  neither  of  them  were  destitute  of  courage  and 

"Vopiscus  in  HUt.  August,  p.  245,  246[xxix.  10].  The  unfortunate  orator 
had  studied  rhetorio  at  Carthage,  and  was  therefore  more  probably  a  Moor  (Zoeixn. 
1.  i.  p.  60  [66])  than  a  Gaul,  as  Vopiscus  calls  him. 

87  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  638  [293- 

88  A  very  surprising  instance  is  recorded  of  the  prowess  of  Proonlus.  He  had 
taken  one  hundred  Sarmatian  virgins.  The  rest  of  the  story  we  must  relate  in 
his  own  language.  Ex  his  un&  nocte  decern  inivi :  omnes  tamen,  quod  in  me 
erat,  mulieres  intra  dies  quindecim  reddidi.  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  946 
[ib.  12.  The  document  quoted  is  a  fabrication]. 
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capacity,  and  both  sustained,  with  honour,  the  august  character 
which  the  fear  of  punishment  had  engaged  them  to  assume, 
till  they  sunk  at  length  beneath  the  superior  genius  of  Probus. 

He  used  the  victory  with  his  accustomed  moderation,  and 
spared  the  fortunes  as  well  as  the  lives  of  their  innocent 
families." 

The  arms  of  Probus  had  now  suppressed  all  the  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies  of  the  state.  His  mild  but  steady  adminis-  of  the 
tration  confirmed  the  re-establishment  of  the  public  tranquillity ;  Probna 
nor  was  there  left  in  the  provinces  a  hostile  barbarian,  a  tyrant, 
or  even  a  robber,  to  revive  the  memory  of  past  disorders.  It 
was  time  that  the  emperor  should  revisit  Borne,  and  celebrate 
his  own  glory  and  the  general  happiness.  The  triumph  due  to 
the  valour  of  ProbuB  was  conducted  with  a  magnificence  suit¬ 
able  to  his  fortune,  and  the  people  who  had  so  lately  admired 
the  trophies  of  Aurelian  gazed  with  equal  pleasure  on  those  of 
his  heroic  successor."  We  cannot,  on  this  occasion,  forget  the 
desperate  courage  of  about  fourscore  Oladiators,  reserved,  with 
near  six  hundred  others,  for  the  inhuman  sports  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre.  Disdaining  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  amusement  of 
the  populace,  they  killed  their  keepers,  broke  from  the  place  of 
their  confinement,  and  filled  the  streets  of  Borne  with  blood 
and  confusion.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  they  were  over¬ 
powered  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  regular  forces;  but  they 
obtained  at  least  an  honourable  death,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a 
just  revenge.*1 

The  military  discipline  which  reigned  in  the  camps  of  Pro-Hi.di.cip- 
bus  was  less  cruel  than  that  of  Aurelian,  but  it  was  equally  Une 
rigid  and  exact.  The  latter  had  punished  the  irregularities  of 
the  soldiers  with  unrelenting  severity,  the  former  prevented 
them  by  employing  the  legions  in  constant  and  useful  labours. 

When  Probus  commanded  in  Egypt,  he  executed  many  con¬ 
siderable  works  for  the  splendour  and  benefit  of  that  rich 
country.  The  navigation  of  the  Nile,  so  important  to  Rome 


•Proculus,  who  wm  a  native  of  Albengue  on  the  Genoese  coast,  armed  two 
thousand  of  his  own  slave*,  llis  riches  were  great,  but  they  were  acquired  by 
robbery.  It  was  afterwards  a  saying  of  hi*  family,  Noc  1  at  rones  esse,  nec  principes 
sibi  placere.  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  247  [ib.  13 :  sibi  non  placere  esse  vel 
principal  vel  1st  rone*}. 

*  HUU  August,  p.  210  [xxvlii.  19]. 

"Zosim.  1.  i.  p.  06  [74 
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itself,  was  improved ;  and  temples,  bridges,  porticoes,  and 
palaces,  were  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who 
acted  by  turns  as  architects,  as  engineers,  and  as  husbandmen.* 
It  was  reported  of  Hannibal  that,  in  order  to  preserve  his  troops 
from  the  dangerous  temptations  of  idleness,  he  had  obliged  them 
to  form  large  plantations  of  olive  trees  along  the  coast  of 
Africa.*  From  a  aimilftr  principle,  Probus  exercised  his 
legions  in  covering  with  rich  vineyards  the  hills  of  Gaul  and 
Pannonia,  and  two  considerable  spots  are  described,  which 
were  entirely  dug  and  planted  by  military  labour.*  One  erf 
these,  known  under  the  name  of  Mount  Alma,  was  situated 
near  Sirmium,  the  country  where  Probus  was  born,  for  which 
he  ever  retained  a  partial  affection,  and  whose  gratitude  he 
endeavoured  to  secure  by  converting  into  tillage  a  large  and 
unhealthy  tract  of  marshy  ground.  An  army  thus  employed 
constituted  perhaps  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  bravest,  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  subjects. 

But,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  favourite  scheme,  the  best  of 
men,  satisfied  with  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  are  subject 
to  forget  the  bounds  of  moderation;  nor  did  Probus  himself 
sufficiently  consult  the  patience  and  disposition  of  his  fierce 
legionaries.66  The  dangers  of  the  military  profession  seem  only 
to  be  compensated  by  a  life  of  pleasure  and  idleness;  but,  if 
the  duties  of  the  soldier  are  incessantly  aggravated  by  the 
labours  of  the  peasant,  he  will  at  last  sink  under  the  intolerable 
burden,  or  shake  it  off  with  indignation.  The  imprudence  of 
Probus  is  said  to  have  inflamed  the  discontent  of  his  troops. 
More  attentive  to  the  interests  of  mankind  than  to  those  of  the 
army,  he  expressed  the  vain  hope  that,  by  the  establishment  of 
universal  peace,  he  should  soon  abolish  the  necessity  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  and  mercenary  force.*  The  unguarded  expression  proved 

®  Hist.  August,  p.  286  [ib.  91. 

“Aurel.  Victor,  in  Prob.  But  the  polioy  of  Hannibal,  unnoticed  by  any 
more  ancient  writer,  is  irreconcileable  with  the  history  of  his  life.  He  left  Africa 
when  he  was  nine  years  old,  returned  to  it  when  he  was  forty-five,  and  immedi* 
ately  lost  his  army  in  the  deoisive  battle  of  Zama.  Livius,  xxx.  37  [leg,  35]. 

64  Hist.  August,  p.  240  [ib.  18,  81  Eutrop.  ix.  17.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Prob. 
Victor  Junior  [cp.  87,  8].  He  revokea  the  prohibition  of  Domitian,  and  granted 
a  general  permission  of  planting  vines  to  tbe  Gauls,  the  Britons,  and  the  Pen* 
nonians. 

*  Julian  bestows  a  severe,  and  indeed  excessive,  censure  on  the  rigour  of  Pro- 
bus,  who,  as  he  thinks,  almost  deserved  his  fate.  [In  the  Ccssars.] 

MVopisous  in  Hist.  August,  p.  241  [ib.  20,  3-6].  He  lavishes  on  this  idle 
hope  a  large  stock  of  very  foolish  eloquenoe. 
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fatal  to  him.  In  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  as  he 
severely  urged  the  unwholesome  labour  of  draining  the  marshes 
of  Sirmium,  the  soldiers,  impatient  of  fatigue,  on  a  sudden 
threw  down  their  tools,  grasped  their  arms,  and  broke  out  into 
a  furious  mutiny.  The  emperor,  conscious  of  his  danger,  took 
refuge  in  a  lofty  tower,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  survey¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  work.87  The  tower  was  instantly  forced,  a.d.  as a. 
and  a  thousand  swords  were  plunged  at  once  into  the  bosom  of  Au*“g* 
the  unfortunate  Probus.  The  rage  of  the  troops  subsided  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  gratified.  They  then  lamented  their  fatal 
rashness,  forgot  the  severity  of  the  emperor  whom  they  had 
massacred,  and  hastened  to  perpetuate,  by  an  honourable 
monument,  the  memory  of  his  virtues  and  victories.88 

When  the  legions  had  indulged  their  grief  and  repentance  suction 
for  the  death  of  Probus,  their  unanimous  consent  declared 
Cams,  his  Praetorian  prefect,  the  most  deserving  of  the  Imperial  °*nu 
throne.  Every  circumstance  that  relates  to  this  prince  appears 
of  a  mixed  and  doubtful  nature.  He  gloried  in  the  title  of 
Roman  Citizen;  and  affected  to  compare  the  purity  of  his 
blood  with  the  foreign,  and  even  barbarous,  origin  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  emperors :  yet  the  most  inquisitive  of  his  contemporaries, 
very  far  from  admitting  his  claim,  have  variously  deduced  his 
own  birth,  or  that  of  his  parents,  from  Illyricum,  from  Gaul,  or 
from  Africa.80  Though  a  soldier,  he  had  received  a  learned 
education;  though  a  senator,  he  was  invested  with  the  first 
dignity  of  the  army ;  and,  in  an  age  when  the  civil  and  military 
professions  began  to  be  irrecoverably  separated  from  each  other, 
they  were  united  in  the  person  of  Carus.  Notwithstanding  the 

97  Tunis  ferrate.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  moveable  tower,  and  cased  with 
iron.  [Cams  (according  to  Greek  sources)  was  proclaimed  Imperator  in  R«tia  be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  Probns.  In  iaot  the  hesitation  of  Probus  about  proceeding  to 
guell  the  rebellion  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  his  fall.  See  Anon. 

Contin.  of  Dio,  5,  and  John  of  Antioch,  fr.  160  (F.H.G.  It.).] 

•  Proboa,  at  rare  probus  situs  eet:  Victor  omnium  gentium  Barbararum ; 
victor  etiam  tjrannoram.  [He  died  shortly  before  the  29th  August,  282,  we  can 
infer  from  Alexandrian  coins.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  sources  as  to  the 
length  of  his  reign.  Hist.  Aug.  xxviii.  21,  he  was  killed  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign ;  Aurelius  Victor,  Cm.  37,  4,  he  reigned  somewhat  less  than  six  years,  epit. 

87. 1,  six  yean ;  Cessiodorus,  Chron.,  he  reigned  six  years,  three  months ;  Orosius, 

7,  24.  gives  him  six  years,  four  months.] 

•  Vet  all  this  may  be  conciliated.  He  was  bom  at  Narbonne  [Narona]  in 
Illyricum,  confounded  by  Eutropius  with  the  more  famous  city  of  that  name  in 
Gaul.  His  father  might  be  an  African,  and  his  mother  a  noble  Roman.  [M. 
Aurelius]  Carus  himself  was  educated  In  the  capital.  See  Scaliger,  Animadversion, 
ad  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  241. 
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severe  justice  which  he  exercised  against  the  assassins  of  Pro¬ 
bus,  to  whose  favour  and  esteem  he  was  highly  indebted,  he 
could  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  being  accessary  to  a  deed 
from  whence  he  derived  the  principal  advantage.  He  enjoyed, 
at  least  before  his  elevation,  an  acknowledged  character  of 
virtue  and  abilities:70  but  his  austere  temper  insensibly  de¬ 
generated  into  moroseness  and  cruelty ;  and  the  imperfect 
writers  of  his  life  almost  hesitate  whether  they  shall  not  rank 
him  in  the  number  of  Roman  tyrants.71  When  Carus  assumed 
the  purple,  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  two  sons, 
Carinus  and  Numerian,  had  already  attained  the  season  of 
manhood.72 

The  authority  of  the  senate  expired  with  Probus;  nor  was 
the  repentance  of  the  soldiers  displayed  by  the  same  dutiful 
regard  for  the  civil  power  which  they  had  testified  after  the  un¬ 
fortunate  death  of  Aurelian.  The  election  of  Carus  was  de¬ 
cided  without  expecting  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  and  the 
new  emperor  contented  himself  with  announcing,  in  a  cold  and 
stately  epistle,  that  he  had  ascended  the  vacant  throne.71  A 
behaviour  so  very  opposite  to  that  of  his  amiable  predecessor 
afforded  no  favourable  presage  of  the  new  reign;  and  the 
Romans,  deprived  of  power  and  freedom,  asserted  their  privilege 
of  licentious  murmurs.74  The  voice  of  congratulation  and 
flattery  was  not  however  silent ;  and  we  may  still  peruse,  with 
pleasure  and  contempt,  an  eclogue,  which  was  composed  on  the 
accession  of  the  emperor  Carus.  Two  shepherds,  avoiding  the 
noon-tide  heat,  retire  into  the  cave  of  Faunus.  On  a  spreading 
beech  they  discover  some  recent  characters.  The  rural  deity 
had  described,  in  prophetic  verses,  the  felicity  promised  to  the 
empire  under  the  reign  of  so  great  a  prince.  Faunus  hails  the 
approach  of  that  hero,  who,  receiving  on  his  shoulders  the  sink- 

70  Probus  had  requested  of  the  senate  an  equestrian  statue  and  a  marble 
palace,  at  the  public  expense,  as  a  just  recompense  of  the  singular  merit  of  Oarus. 
Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  249  [xxx.  6]. 

71  VopiscuB  in  Hist.  August,  p.  242,  249  [xxix.  1,  xxx.  8].  Julian  exoludes  the 
Emperor  Carus  and  both  his  sons  from  the  banquet  of  the  Casars. 

73  John  Malala,  tom.  i.  p.  401.  But  the  authority  of  that  ignorant  Greek  is 
very  slight.  He  ridiculously  derives  from  Carus  the  oity  of  Carrha,  and  the 
province  of  Caria,  the  latter  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  [The  names  of 
the  sons  were  M.  Aurelius  Carinus  and  M.  Aurelius  Numerianus.] 

73  Hist.  Aug.  p.  249  [xxx.  5].  Oarus  congratulated  the  senate  that  one  of 
their  own  order  was  made  emperor.  [The  letter  is  a  fabrication.] 

74  Hist.  Aug.  p.  242  [xxviii.  24]. 
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ing  weight  of  the  Roman  world,  shall  extinguish  war  and  fac¬ 
tion,  and  onoe  again  restore  the  innocence  and  security  of  the 
golden  age.75 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  these  elegant  trifles  never  Caro*  do- 
reached  the  ears  of  a  veteran  general,  who,  with  the  consent  of  sarm»u- 
the  legions,  was  preparing  to  execute  the  long-suspended  design  muciiU 
of  the  Persian  war.  Before  his  departure  for  this  distant  ex-Kut 
pedition,  Car  us  conferred  on  his  twoBons,  Carinus  and  Numerian, 
the  title  of  Cssar ;  and,  investing  the  former  with  almost  an 
equal  share  of  the  Imperial  power,  directed  the  young  prince, 
first  to  suppress  some  troubles  which  had  arisen  in  Gaul,  and 
afterwards  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  to 
assume  the  government  of  the  Western  provinces.70  The  safety 
of  Illyricum  was  confirmed  by  a  memorable  defeat  of  the 
Sarmatians ; 77  sixteen  thousand  of  those  barbarians  remained 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  number  of  captives  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand.  The  old  emperor,  animated  with  the  fame 
and  prospect  of  victory,  pursued  his  march,  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  through  the  countries  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
at  length,  with  his  younger  Bon,  Numerian,  arrived  on  the 
confines  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  There,  encamping  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  he  pointed  out  to  his  troops  the 
opulence  and  luxury  of  the  enemy  whom  they  were  about  to 
invade. 

The  successor  of  Artaxerxes,  Varanes  or  Bahrain,  though  a.d.  ass. 
he  had  subdued  the  Segestans,  one  of  the  most  warlike  nations  fa<£nw  to 
of  Upper  Asia,78  was  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Romans  ambMM- ° 
and  endeavoured  to  retard  their  progress  by  a  negotiation  of  or> 
peace.  His  ambassadors  entered  the  camp  about  sunset,  at  the 
time  when  the  troops  were  satisfying  their  hunger  with  a  frugal 
repast.  The  Persians  expressed  their  desire  of  being  introduced 
to  the  presence  of  the  Roman  emperor.  They  were  at  length 
conducted  to  a  soldier,  who  was  seated  on  the  grass.  A  piece 
of  stale  bacon  and  a  few  hard  peas  composed  his  supper.  A 

n  See  the  first  eclogue  of  Calphurnius.  Tho  design  of  it  is  preferred  by  Fon¬ 
tanel  le  to  that  of  Virgil's  Pollio.  Soo  tom.  ill.  p.  148.  [Soo  above,  chap.  xi.  note 
89.) 

*  Hist.  August,  p.  250  [xxx.  7].  Ku  tropins,  lx.  18.  Pagi,  Annal. 

77  [And  Quadi,  see  Eckhel,  7,  622.) 

T*Agathiaa,  1.  iv.  p.  185.  We  And  one  of  his  sayings  in  tho  BibliothAque 
Oriental©  of  M.  d’Horbelot.  "Tho  definition  of  humanity  includes  all  other  vir¬ 
tues/*  (The  Persian  king  was  Varahran  II.) 
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coarse  woollen  garment  of  purple  was  the  only  circumstance 
that  announced  his  dignity.  The  conference  was  conducted 
with  the  same  disregard  of  courtly  elegance.  Garus,  taking  off 
a  cap  which  he  wore  to  conceal  his  baldness,  assured  the 
ambassadors  that,  unless  their  master  acknowledged  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Rome,  he  would  speedily  render  Persia  as  naked  of 
trees  as  hiB  own  head  was  destitute  of  hair.79  Notwithstanding 
some  traces  of  art  and  preparation,  we  may  discover,  in  this 
scene,  the  manners  of  CaruB,  and  the  severe  simplicity  which 
the  martial  princes,  who  succeeded  Gallienus,  had  already  re¬ 
stored  in  the  Roman  camps.  The  ministers  of  the  Great  King 
trembled  and  retired. 

torlesand  The  threats  of  Cams  were  not  without  effect.  He  ravaged 
extnorcun-  Mesopotamia,  cut  in  pieces  whatever  opposed  his  passage,  made 
himself  master  of  the  great  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon 
(which  seem  to  have  surrendered  without  resistance),  and 
carried  his  victorious  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.80  He  had  seized 
the  favourable  moment  for  an  invasion.  The  Persian  councils 
were  distracted  by  domestic  factions,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  forces  were  detained  on  the  frontiers  of  India.  Rome 
and  the  East  received  with  transport  the  news  of  such  im¬ 
portant  advantages.  Flattery  and  hope  painted,  in  the  most 
lively  colours,  the  fall  of  Persia,  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  the 
submission  of  Egypt,  and  a  lasting  deliverance  from  the  inroads 
of  the  Scythian  nations.81  But  the  reign  of  Garus  was  destined 
a.d.  983.  to  expose  the  vanity  of  predictions.  They  were  scarcely  uttered 
25[summer]  before  they  were  contradicted  by  his  death ;  an  event  attended 
with  such  ambiguous  circumstances  that  it  may  best  be  related 
in  a  letter  from  his  own  secretary  to  the  prefect  of  the  city. 
“  Carus,”  says  he,  “  our  dearest  emperor,  was  confined  by  sick¬ 
ness  to  his  bed,  when  a  furious  tempest  arose  in  the  camp. 
The  darkness  which  overspread  the  sky  was  so  thick  that  we 
could  no  longer  distinguish  each  other;  and  the  incessant 

79  Synesius  tells  this  story  of  Oarinus :  and  it  is  muoh  more  natural  to  under¬ 
stand  it  of  OaruB  than  (as  Petavius  and  Tillemont  choose  to  do)  of  Probus. 

^Vopisous  in  Hist.  August,  p.  250  [ib.].  Eutropius,  iz.  18.  The  two 
Victors. 

81  To  the  Persian  victory  of  Carus,  I  refer  the  dialogue  of  the  Philopatri* , 
whioh  has  so  long  been  an  objeot  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  But  to  explain 
and  justify  my  opinion  would  require  a  dissertation.  [This  dialogue,  always 
printed  with  Luoian’s  works,  was  composed  in  the  tenth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Nioephorus  Phoeas,  c.  965  a.d.] 
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flashes  of  lightning  took  from  os  the  knowledge  of  all  that 
passed  in  the  general  confusion.  Immediately  after  the  most 
violent  clap  of  thunder,  we  heard  a  sudden  cry  that  the  emperor 
was  dead;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  his  chamberlains,  in  a 
rage  of  grief,  had  set  fire  to  the  royal  pavilion,  a  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  Caras  was  killed  by  lightning. 

But,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  investigate  the  truth,  his 
death  was  the  natural  effect  of  his  disorder.”  “ 

The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  not  productive  of  any  disturb-  Ha  t>  »uo- 
ance.  The  ambition  of  the  aspiring  generals  was  checked  by  hiftwo65' 
their  mutual  fears,  and  young  Numerian,  with  his  absent  brother  ““and11' 
Carinas,  were  unanimously  acknowledged  as  Roman  emperors. 

The  public  expected  that  the  successor  of  Caras  would  pursue 
his  father's  footsteps,  and,  without  allowing  the  Persians  to  re¬ 
cover  from  their  consternation,  would  advance  sword  in  hand  to 
the  palaces  of  8usa  and  Ecbatana.n  But  the  legions,  however 
strong  in  numbers  and  discipline,  were  dismayed  by  the  most 
abject  superstition.  Notwithstanding  all  the  arts  that  were 
practised  to  disguise  the  manner  of  the  late  emperor’s  death,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  remove  the  opinion  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  power  of  opinion  is  irresistible.  Places  or  persons  struck 
with  lightning  were  considered  by  the  ancients  with  pious  horror, 
as  singularly  devoted  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven.84  An  oracle  was 
remembered,  which  marked  the  river  Tigris  as  the  fatal  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  troops,  terrified  with  the  fate  of 
Caras  and  with  their  own  danger,  called  aloud  on  young 
Numerian  to  obey  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  to  lead  them  away 
from  this  inauspicious  scene  of  war.  The  feeble  emperor  was 
unable  to  subdue  their  obstinate  prejudice,  and  the  Persians 
wondered  at  the  unexpected  retreat  of  a  victorious  enemy.88 

The  intelligence  of  the  mysterious  fate  of  the  late  emperor 

of  Carious 

m  Hist.  August,  p.  300  [xxx.  8}.  Yet  Eutropius,  Foetus,  Rufus,  the  two  Vio> 
tore,  Jerome,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Synoellus,  and  Zonarae,  all  ascribe  tho  death 
of  Cams  to  lightning.  [It  took  place  before  or  very  soon  after  Aug.  29,  283. 
Alexandrian  coins  prove  that  Carinns  and  Numerian  us  succeeded  before  that 
date  (A.  von  Sailet,  Die  Daten  der  alexandrinitchen  Kainermilnsen,  p.  89). 

Chron.  of  354  (Chron.  Min.  I.  148)  assigns  ten  months,  five  days  to  Cams.  The 
letter  cited  in  the  text  is  a  fabrication.] 

•See  N emotion,  Oynegeticon,  v.  71,  Ac. 

"  See  Foetus  and  his  commentators,  on  the  word  Scri&omanum.  Pieces  struck 
with  lightning  were  surrounded  with  a  wall;  /Mops  were  buried. with  mysterious 
oeremony. 

*  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  250  fxxx.  9].  Aurelius  Victor  seems  to  believe 
the  prediction,  and  to  approve  the  retreat. 
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was  soon  carried  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia  to  Rome ;  and  the 
senate,  as  well  as  the  provinces,  congratulated  the  accession  of 
the  sons  of  Garus.  These  fortunate  youths  were  strangers,  how¬ 
ever,  to  that  conscious  superiority,  either  of  birth  or  of  merit, 
which  can  alone  render  the  possession  of  a  throne  easy,  and  as 
it  were  natural.  Born  and  educated  in  a  private  station,  the 
election  of  their  father  raised  them  at  once  to  the  rank  of  princes; 
and  his  death,  which  happened  about  sixteen  months  afterwards, 
left  them  the  unexpected  legacy  of  a  vast  empire.  To  sustain 
with  temper  this  rapid  elevation,  an  uncommon  share  of  virtue 
and  prudence  was  requisite;  and  Carinus,  the  elder  of  the 
brothers,  was  more  than  commonly  deficient  in  those  qualities. 
In  the  Gallic  war,  he  discovered  some  degree  of  personal  cour¬ 
age  ; 88  but,  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  aban- 
doned  himself  to  the  luxury  of  the  capital,  and  to  the  abuse  of 
his  fortune.  He  was  soft,  yet  cruel ;  devoted  to  pleasure,  but 
destitute  of  taste ;  and,  though  exquisitely  susceptible  of  vanity, 
indifferent  to  the  public  esteem.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
he  successively  married  and  divorced  nine  wiveB,87  most  of  whom 
he  left  pregnant;  and,  notwithstanding  this  legal  inconstancy, 
found  time  to  indulge  such  a  variety  of  irregular  appetites  as 
brought  dishonour  on  himself  and  on  the  noblest  houses  of 
Rome.  He  beheld  with  inveterate  hatred  all  those  who  might 
remember  his  former  obscurity,  or  censure  his  present  conduct. 
He  banished  or  put  to  death  the  friends  and  counsellors  whom 
his  father  had  placed  about  him  to  guide  his  inexperienced 
youth ;  and  he  persecuted  with  the  meanest  revenge  his  school¬ 
fellows  and  companions,  who  had  not  sufficiently  respected  the 
latent  majesty  of  the  emperor.  With  the  senators,  Carinus 
affected  a  lofty  and  regal  demeanour,  frequently  declaring  that 
he  designed  to  distribute  their  estates  among  the  populace  of 
Rome.  From  the  dregs  of  that  populace  he  selected  his 
favourites,  and  even  his  ministers.  The  palace,  and  even  the 
Imperial  table,  was  filled  with  singers,  dancers,  prostitutes, 
and  all  the  various  retinue  of  vice  and  folly.  One  of  his  door¬ 
keepers88  he  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  city.  In  the 

88  Nemesian.  Oynegetioon,  ▼.  69.  He  was  a  contemporary,  bnt  a  poet. 

87  [The  name  of  one  of  his  wives,  Magnia  Urbioa,  is  now  known  ;  O.I.L.  8,  3884] 

88  Cancellarius,  This  word,  so  humble  in  itB  origin,  has,  by  a  singular  fortune, 
risen  into  the  title  of  the  first  great  office  of  state  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe. 
See  Oasaubon  and  Salmasins,  ad  Hist.  August,  p.  953  [xxx.  16]. 
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room  of  the  Praetorian  prefect,  whom  he  pnt  to  death,  Carinus 
sobstitnted  one  of  the  ministers  of  his  looser  pleasures.  Another 
who  possessed  the  same,  or  even  a  more  infamous,  title  to  favour, 
was  invested  with  the  consulship.  A  confidential  secretary,  who 
had  acquired  uncommon  skill  in  the  art  of  forgery,  delivered  the 
indolent  emperor,  with  his  own  consent,  from  the  irksome  duty 
of  signing  his  name. 

When  the  Emperor  Carus  undertook  the  Persian  war,  he 
was  induced,  by  motives  of  affection  as  well  as  policy,  to  secure 
the  fortunes  of  his  family  by  leaving  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest 
son  the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  West.  The  intelligence 
which  he  soon  received  of  the  conduct  of  Carinus  filled  him  with 
shame  and  regret ;  nor  had  he  concealed  his  resolution  of  satis¬ 
fying  the  republic  by  a  severe  act  of  justice,  and  of  adopting, 
in  the  place  of  an  unworthy  son,  the  brave  and  virtuous  Con* 
stantius,  who  at  that  time  was  governor  of  Dalmatia.  But  the 
elevation  of  Constantins  was  for  a  while  deferred ;  and,  as  soon 
as  a  father's  death  had  released  Carinus  from  the  control  of  fear 
or  decency,  he  displayed  to  the  Romans  the  extravagancies  of 
Elagabalus,  aggravated  by  the  cruelty  of  Domitian.® 

The  only  merit  of  the  administration  of  Carinus  that  history  h.  mi* 
oould  record  or  poetry  celebrate  was  the  uncommon  splendour 
with  which,  in  his  own  and  his  brother’s  name,  he  exhibited  the  *“”** 
Roman  games  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the  amphitheatre. 

More  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  the  courtiers  of  Dio* 
cletian  represented  to  their  frugal  sovereign  the  fame  and  popu¬ 
larity  of  his  munificent  predecessor,  he  acknowledged  that  the 
reign  of  Carinus  had  indeed  been  a  reign  of  pleasure.*0  Bat  this 
vain  prodigality,  which  the  prudence  of  Diocletian  might  juBtly 
despise,  was  enjoyed  with  surprise  and  transport  by  the  Roman 
people.  The  oldest  of  the  citizens,  recollecting  the  spectacles 
of  former  days,  the  triumphal  pomp  of  Probus  or  Aurelian, 
and  the  secular  games  of  the  emperor  Philip,  acknowledged  that 
they  were  all  surpassed  by  the  superior  magnificence  of  Carinus.0 

•Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  263,  264  [m.  16,  17].  Eutropius,  is.  19. 

Victor  Junior.  The  reign  of  Diocletian,  indeed,  was  so  long  and  prosperous  that 
It  mo«t  hare  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  fame  of  Carinus. 

*•  Vopisous  in  Hist.  August,  p.  264  [zxz.  17].  He  calls  him  Carus,  but  the 
sense  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  the  words  were  often  confounded. 

91  See  Calphumlus,  Rolog.  vii.  48.  We  may  observe  that  the  spectacles  of 
Probus  were  still  recent,  and  that  the  poet  Is  seoonded  by  the  historian.  [See 
chap.  zi.  note  39.] 
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e«  The  spectacles  of  Carinas  may  therefore  be  best  illustrated 
by  the  observation  of  some  particulars,  which  history  has  conde¬ 
scended  to  relate  concerning  those  of  his  predecessors.  If  we 
confine  ourselves  solely  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  however 
we  may  oensure  the  vanity  of  the  design  or  the  cruelty  of  the 
execution,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  neither  before  nor 
since  the  time  of  the  Romans  so  much  art  and  expense  have 
ever  been  lavished  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.”  By  the 
order  of  Probus,  a  great  quantity  of  large  trees,  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  were  transplanted  into  the  midst  of  the  circus.  The 
spacious  and  shady  forest  was  immediately  filled  with  a  thousand 
ostriches,  a  thousand  stags,  a  thousand  fallow  deer,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  wild  boars ;  and  all  this  variety  of  game  was  abandoned  to 
the  riotous  impetuosity  of  the  multitude.  The  tragedy  of  the 
succeeding  day  consisted  in  the  massacre  of  an  hundred  lions, 
an  equal  number  of  lionesses,  two  hundred  leopards,  and  three 
hundred  bears.”  The  collection  prepared  by  the  younger  Gor¬ 
dian  for  his  triumph,  and  which  his  successor  exhibited  in  the 
secular  games,  was  lesB  remarkable  by  the  number  than  by  the 
singularity  of  the  animals.  Twenty  Zebras  displayed  their  ele¬ 
gant  forms  and  variegated  beauty  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
people.”  Ten  elks,  and  as  many  camelopards,  the  loftiest  and 
most  harmless  creatures  that  wander  over  the  plains  of  Sarmatia 
and  ./Ethiopia,  were  contrasted  with  thirty  African  hyenas,  and 
ten  Indian  tigers,  the  most  implacable  savages  of  the  torrid  zone. 
The  unoffending  strength  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  the 
greater  quadrupedes  was  admired  in  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippo¬ 
potamus  of  the  Nile,”  and  a  majestic  troop  of  thirty-two 
elephants.”  While  the  populace  gazed  with  stupid  wonder  on 
the  splendid  show,  the  naturalist  might  indeed  observe  the 


M  The  philosopher  Montaigne  (Esaais,  1.  iii.  6)  gives  a  very  just  and  lively 
view  oi  Roman  magnifloenoe  in  these  spectacles 

98  Vopiacus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  240  [xxviii.  19]. 

94 They  are  called  Onagri;  but  the  number  is  too  inconsiderable  for  mere 
wild  asses.  Ouper  (de  Elephantis  Exercitat.  ii.  7)  has  proved  from  Oppian,  Dion, 
and  an  anonymous  Greek,  that  zebras  had  been  seen  at  Rome.  They  were  brought 
from  some  island  of  the  ocean,  perhaps  Madagascar. 

96  Carinus  gave  an  hippopotamus  (see  Calphum.  Eolog.  vii.  66).  In  the  later 
spectacles,  I  do  not  recollect  any  crocodiles,  of  whioh  Augustus  once  exhibited 
thirty-six.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lv.  p.  781  [10]. 

96  Capitolin.  in  Hist.  August,  p.  164,  166  [xx.  82,  88].  We  are  not  aoqnainted 
with  the  animals  whom  he  calls  archeleontes,  some  read  argoleontes  [Sahnarius], 
others  agrioleontes  [Soaliger] ;  both  corrections  are  very  nugatory. 
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figure  and  properties  of  so  many  different  species,  transported 
from  every  part  of  the  ancient  world  into  the  amphitheatre  of 
Rome.  But  this  accidental  benefit  which  science  might  derive 
from  folly  is  surely  insufficient  to  justify  such  a  wanton  abuse 
of  the  public  riches.  There  occurs,  however,  a  single  instance 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which  the  senate  wisely  connected 
this  amusement  of  the  multitude  with  the  interest  of  the  state. 

A  considerable  number  of  elephants,  taken  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Carthaginian  army,  were  driven  through  the  circus  by  a  few 
slaves,  armed  only  with  blunt  javelins.97  The  useful  spectacle 
served  to  impress  the  Roman  soldier  with  a  just  contempt  for 
those  unwieldy  animals ;  and  he  no  longer  dreaded  to  encounter 
them  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

The  hunting  or  exhibition  of  wild  beasts  was  conducted  with  tim 
a  magnificence  suitable  to  a  people  who  styled  themselves  theibMtn 
masters  of  the  world ;  nor  was  the  edifice  appropriated  to  that 
entertainment  less  expressive  of  Roman  greatness.  Posterity 
admires,  and  will  long  admire,  the  awful  remains  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  Titus,  which  so  well  deserved  the  epithet  of  Colossal.9* 

It  was  a  building  of  an  elliptic  figure,  five  hundred  and  Bixty-four 
feet  in  length,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-Beven  in  breadth, 
founded  on  fourscore  arches,  and  rising,  with  four  successive 
orders  of  architecture,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet."  The  outside  of  the  edifice  was  encrusted  with  marble, 
and  decorated  with  statues.  The  slopes  of  the  vast  concave, 
which  formed  the  inside,  were  filled  and  surrounded  with  sixty 
or  eighty  rows  of  seats,  of  marble  likewise,  covered  with  cushions, 
and  capable  of  receiving  with  ease  above  fourscore  thousand 
spectators."10  Sixty-four  vomitories  (for  by  that  name  the  doors 
were  very  aptly  distinguished)  poured  forth  the  immense  multi¬ 
tude  ;  and  the  entrances,  passages,  and  staircases  were  contrived 
with  such  exquisite  skill  that  each  person,  whether  of  the 

*  PI  in.  Hist.  Natur.  vili.  6,  from  the  annals  of  Piso. 

•  See  Mallei,  Verona  Illustrate,  P.  iv.  1.  i.  o.  2. 

m  Mallei,  1.  ii.  o.  2.  The  height  was  eery  muoh  exaggerated  by  the  aneiente. 

It  reached  almost  to  the  heavens,  aooording  to  Calphurnius  (Eolog.  vii.  28),  and 
surpassed  the  ken  of  human  sight,  aooording  to  Ammianus  Maroellinua  Ixvi.  10). 

Yet  how  trilling  to  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  which  rises  five  hundred  feet 
perpendicular ! 

*•  According  to  different  copies  of  Victor,  we  read  seventy-seven  thousand 
or  eighty-seven  thousand  spectators;  but  Maffei  (1.  ii.  c.  12)  finds  room  on  the 
open  seals  (or  no  mors  than  thirty-four  thousand.  The  remainder  were  contained 
in  the  upper  covered  galleries. 
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senatorial,  the  equestrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  arrived  at  his 
destined  place  without  trouble  or  confusion.1'*  Nothing  was 
omitted  which,  in  any  respect,  could  be  subservient  to  the  con¬ 
venience  and  pleasure  of  the  spectators.  They  were  protected 
from  the  son  and  rain  by  an  ample  canopy,  occasionally  drawn 
over  their  heads.  The  air  was  continually  refreshed  by  the 
playing  of  fountains,  and  profusely  impregnated  by  the  grateful 
scent  of  aromatics.  In  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  the  arena,  or 
stage,  was  strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  and  successively  as¬ 
sumed  the  most  different  forms.  At  one  moment  it  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  the  earth,  like  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  and  was 
afterwards  broken  into  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  Thrace.  The 
subterraneous  pipes  conveyed  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water ; 
and  what  had  just  before  appeared  a  level  plain,  might  be  sud¬ 
denly  converted  into  a  wide  lake,  covered  with  armed  vessels, 
and  replenished  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep.1®  In  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  these  scenes  the  Roman  emperors  displayed  their  wealth 
and  liberality ;  and  we  read  on  various  occasions  that  the  whole 
furniture  of  the  amphitheatre  consisted  either  of  silver,  or  of 
gold,  or  of  amber. 1<a  The  poet  who  describes  the  games  of  Car¬ 
inas,  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd  attracted  to  the  capital  by 
the  fame  of  their  magnificence,  affirms  that  the  nets  designed  as 
a  defence  against  the  wild  beasts  were  of  gold  wire ;  that  the 
porticos  were  gilded ;  and  that  the  belt  or  circle  which  divided 
the  several  ranks  of  spectators  from  each  other  was  studded  with 
a  precious  Mosaic  of  beautiful  stones.10* 

In  the  midst  of  this  glittering  pageantry,  the  Emperor  Carinas, 
secure  of  his  fortune,  enjoyed  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  and  the  songs  of  the  poets,  who,  for 
want  of  a  more  essential  merit,  were  reduced  to  celebrate  the 
divine  graces  of  his  person.106  In  the  same  hour,  bat  at  the 

101  See  Mallei,  1.  ii.  c.  5-12.  He  treats  the  very  difficult  subject  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  clearness,  and  like  an  architect,  as  well  as  an  antiquarian. 

102  Calphum.  Eclog.  vii.  64, 73.  These  lines  are  curious,  and  the  whole  Eclogue 
has  been  of  infinite  use  to  Maffei.  Galphumius,  as  well  as  Martial  (see  his  first 
book),  was  a  poet,  but  when  they  described  the  amphitheatre,  they  both  wrote 
from  their  own  senses,  and  to  those  of  the  Romans. 

108 Consult  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  16,  mvii.  11. 

104  Balteus  en  gemmis,  eu  inlita  porticus  auro. 

Certatim  radiant,  Ac.  Calphum.  vii.  [47]. 

108  Et  Martis  vultus  et  Apollinis  esse  putavi,  says  Calphumius ;  but  John 
Malala,  who  had  perhaps  seen  pictures  of  Carinas,  describes  him  as  thick,  short, 
and  white,  tom.  I.  p.  403. 
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distance  of  nine  hundred  mileB  from  Borne,  his  brother  expired ; 
and  a  sudden  revolution  transferred  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger 
the  sceptre  of  the  house  of  Caros.10* 

The  sons  of  Caras  never  saw  each  other  after  their  father’s  Retm-n  of 
death.  The  arrangements  which  their  new  situation  required  with  the 
were  probably  deferred  till  the  return  of  the  younger  brother  toPersL  m 
Borne,  where  a  triumph  was  decreed  to  the  young  emperors, 
for  the  glorious  success  of  the  Persian  war.107  It  is  uncertain 
whether  they  intended  to  divide  between  them  the  administra¬ 
tion  or  the  provinces  of  the  empire ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
their  union  would  have  proved  of  any  long  duration.  The 
jealousy  of  power  must  have  been  inflamed  by  the  opposition  of 
characters.  In  the  most  corrupt  of  times,  Carinas  was  unworthy 
to  live :  Numerian  deserved  to  reign  in  a  happier  period.  His 
affable  manners  and  gentle  virtues  secured  him,  as  soon  as  they 
became  known,  the  regard  and  affections  of  the  public.  He 
possessed  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  a  poet  and  orator, 
which  dignify  as  well  as  adorn  the  humblest  and  the  most 
exalted  station.  His  eloquence,  however  it  was  applauded  by 
the  senate,  was  formed  not  so  much  on  the  model  of  Cicero, 
as  on  that  of  the  modern  declaimers ;  but,  in  an  age  very  far  from 
being  destitute  of  poetical  merit,  he  contended  for  the  prize 
with  the  most  celebrated  of  his  contemporaries,  and  still  remained 
the  friend  of  his  rivals ;  a  circumstance  which  evinces  either  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  or  the  superiority  of  his  genius.100  But 
the  talents  of  Numerian  were  rather  of  the  contemplative  than 
of  the  active  kind.  When  his  father's  elevation  reluctantly 
forced  him  from  the  shade  of  retirement,  neither  his  temper 
nor  his  pursuits  had  qualified  him  for  the  command  of  armies. 

His  constitution  was  destroyed  by  the  hardships  of  the  Persian 
war;  and  he  had  contracted,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,100 

’“With  re  gird  to  the  time  when  these  Roman  games  were  oelebratod, 

Bcallger,  Stimulus  end  Caper  hare  given  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
perplex  a  very  clear  (abject. 

,n  Nemesisnus  (in  the  Cynegetioon)  sums  to  antlolpete  in  his  fancy  that 
auspicious  day  (80  aw.]. 

“  He  woo  all  the  crowns  from  Nemos  Ian  as,  with  whom  ho  vied  in  didaotio 
poetry.  [Nam  ft  eum  Olympia  N*nutinno  conUndtt  gsse  iAmrrwi  nmrrtruti  et 
rmrruti  laripnt  inqu*  omnibuM  aolonis  inJtutriUus  emuruit.)  The  unate  e  roc  tod 
a  statu o  to  the  son  of  Carus,  with  a  vory  ambiguous  inscription,  “To  the  moat 
powerful  of  orators  “.  Soo  Voptscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  251  (rxx.  11]. 

■w  a  more  natural  cease  at  lout  than  that  assigned  bv  Vopiscua  (Hist. 

August,  p.  251  (ib.  12D,  incessant  weeping  for  his  father’s  death. 
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such  a  weakness  in  his  eyes  as  obliged  him,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  retreat,  to  confine  himself  to  the  solitude  and  darkness 
of  a  tent  or  litter.  The  administration  of  all  affairs,  civil  as  well 
as  military,  was  devolved  on  Arrius  Aper,  the  Pratorian  prefect, 
who  to  the  power  of  his  important  office  added  the  honour  of 
being  father-in-law  to  Numerian.  The  Imperial  pavilion  was 
strictly  guarded  by  his  most  trusty  adherents;  and,  during 
many  days,  Aper  delivered  to  the  army  the  supposed  mandates 
of  their  invisible  sovereign.110 

Death  of  It  was  not  till  eight  months  after  the  death  of  Carus  that 
Numerian  Roman  army,  returning  by  slow  marches  from  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  arrived  on  those  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  The 
legions  halted  at  Chalcedon  in  Asia,  while  the  court  passed  over 
to  Heraclea,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Propontis.111  But  a 
report  soon  circulated  through  the  camp,  at  first  in  secret 
whispers,  and  at  length  in  loud  clamours,  of  the  emperor's 
death,  and  of  the  presumption  of  his  ambitious  minister,  who 
still  exercised  the  sovereign  power  in  the  name  of  a  prince  who 
was  no  more.  The  impatience  of  the  soldiers  could  not  long 
support  a  state  of  suspense.  With  rude  curiosity  they  broke 
into  the  Imperial  tent,  and  discovered  only  the  corpse  of 
Numerian.110  The  gradual  decline  of  his  health  might  have 
induced  them  to  believe  that  hiB  death  was  natural;  but  the 
concealment  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  and  the 
measures  which  Aper  had  taken  to  secure  his  election  became 
the  immediate  occasion  of  his  ruin.  Yet,  even  in  the  transport 
of  their  rage  and  grief,  the  troops  observed  a  regular  proceeding, 
which  proves  how  firmly  discipline  had  been  re-established  by 
the  martial  successors  of  Gallienus.  A  general  assembly  of  the 
army  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Chalcedon,  whither  Aper  was 
a.d.  984.  transported  in  chains,  as  a  prisoner  and  a  criminal.  A  vacant 
BS&i  tribunal  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  the  generals 
u!eemp«rt and  tribunes  formed  a  great  military  council.  They  soon 

or  Diocle¬ 
tian 

110  In  the  Persian  war,  Aper  was  sospeoted  of  a  design  to  betray  Oaras.  Hist. 
August,  jp.  250  [xxx.  8]. 

111  We  are  obliged  to  the  Alexandrian  Ohroniole,  p.  274,  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  timo  and  place  where  Diocletian  was  elected  emperor.  [Chronioon  Pasoh. 
i.  510,  ed.  Bonn.] 

112  Hist.  August,  p.  251  [xxx.  12].  Eutrop.  ix.  18.  Hieronym.  in  Ohron. 
According  to  these  judicious  writers,  the  death  of  Numerian  was  discovered  by 
the  stench  of  his  dead  body.  Could  no  aromatios  be  found  in  the  imperial 
household  ? 
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announced  to  the  multitude  that  their  choice  had  fallen  on 
Diocletian,  commander  of  the  domestics  or  body-guards,113  as 
the  person  the  most  capable  of  revenging  and  succeeding  their 
beloved  emperor.  The  future  fortunes  of  the  candidate  depended 
on  the  chance  or  conduct  of  the  present  hour.  Conscious  that 
the  station  which  he  had  filled  exposed  him  to  some  suspicions, 
Diocletian  ascended  the  tribunal,  and,  raising  his  eyes  towards 
the  8un,  made  a  solemn  profession  of  his  own  innocence,  in  the 
presence  of  that  all-seeing  Deity.114  Then,  assuming  the  tone 
of  a  sovereign  and  a  judge,  he  commanded  that  Aper  should  be 
brought  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the  tribunal  “  This  man,*’  said 
he,  ••  is  the  murderer  of  Numerian ;  ”  and,  without  giving  him 
time  to  enter  on  a  dangerous  justification,  drew  his  sword,  and 
buried  it  in  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate  pr®fect.lu  A  charge 
supported  by  such  decisive  proof  was  admitted  without  contra¬ 
diction,  and  the  legions,  with  repeated  acclamations,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  justice  and  authority  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.116 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  memorable  reign  of  that  prince,  it  immu  and 
will  be  proper  to  punish  and  dismiss  the  unworthy  brother  ofo*rtno« 
Numerian.  Carinus  possessed  arms  and  treasures  sufficient  to 
support  his  legal  title  to  the  empire.117  But  his  personal  vices 
overbalanced  every  advantage  of  birth  and  situation.  The  most 
faithful  servants  of  the  father  despised  the  incapacity,  and 
dreaded  the  cruel  arrogance,  of  the  son.  The  hearts  of  the 
people  were  engaged  in  favour  of  his  rival,  and  even  the  senate 
was  inclined  to  prefer  an  usurper  to  a  tyrant.  The  arts  of  Dio¬ 
cletian  inflamed  the  general  discontent;  and  the  winter  was 
employed  in  secret  intrigues,  and  open  preparations  for  a  civil 


>ur0.  Aurelias  Valerius  Dioolotlanus.  He  was  come*  donutlieorttm.  The 
date  of  nla  elevation  wan  17th  November,  284,  for  he  celebrated  hie  viccnnalia  on 
17th  November,  808,  tee  Eusebius,  Mart.  Pal.  i.  6  (op.  Lactantius,  Do  mort. 
pen.,  where,  at  Beeck  point*  out,  zii.  it  an  error  for  xv.).  Gibbon  derived  the 
date  17th  September  from  the  Paachal  Chronicle.] 

1,4  Aurel.  Victor  (Cos.  891  Eu tropin*,  lx.  20.  Hieronym.  in  Ohron. 
‘“rVopieou.  wat  informed  by  hit  grandfather,  an  eye-witness  of  this  scene, 
that  Diocletian  uttered  the  famous  words  of  dffineas :  JSnsas  maqni  demtra  cadis 
(Virg.  JSn.  x.  890).] 

1M  Vopiscu*  in  Hist.  August,  p.  262  [lb.  14,  16).  The  reason  why  Diooletian 
killed  Ap*r  (a  wild  boar),  was  founded  on  a  prophecy  and  a  pun,  as  foolish  as  they 
are  well  known. 

t,7[And  also  a  certain  measure  of  energy.  In  his  straggle  against  Diooletian 
he  gained  successes  before  his  final  defeat.  Sec  Hiet.  Aug.  ib.  18,  2.  And  he 
suppressed  a  tyrant  in  Pannonia,  one  M.  Aurelius  Julianus  (perhape  corrector  of 
Vtnetia).  Aur.  Viet.  Gas.  89.  John  of  Antiooh,  163.] 
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war.  In  the  spring  the  forces  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  en¬ 
countered  each  other  in  the  plains  of  Margos,  a  small  city  of 
Mffisia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube.118  The  troops,  so 
lately  returned  from  the  Persian  war,  had  acquired  their  glory 
at  the  expense  of  health  and  numbers,  nor  were  they  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  contend  with  the  unexhausted  strength  of  the  legions  of 
Europe.  Their  ranks  were  broken,  and,  for  a  moment,  Diocletian 
despaired  of  the  purple  and  of  life.  But  the  advantage  which 
Carinas  had  obtained  by  the  valour  of  his  soldiers  he  quickly 
lost  by  the  infidelity  of  his  officers.  A  tribune,  whose  wife  he 
had  seduced,  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  by  a  single 
blow  extinguished  civil  discord  in  the  blood  of  the  adulterer.119 

118  Kutropiua  marks  its  situation  very  accurately ;  it  was  between  the  Mona 
Aureus  and  Viminaoium.  M.  d’Anville  (Geographic  Ancienne,  tom.  L  p.  904) 
places  Margus  at  Kastolata,  in  Servia,  a  little  below  Belgrade  and  Semendria. 
[It  is  where  the  river  Margus,  now  Morawa,  joins  the  Danube.  Op.  Chron.  of 
354,  p.  148,  and  Jordanes,  Bom.  295.  Diocletian  called  the  province  of  Upper 
Moesia  Margensis  in  memory  of  this  viotory.] 

119  Hist.  August,  p.  254  [ib.  18].  Eutropius,  ix.  20.  Aurelius  Victor  [C®s. 
39].  Victor  in  Epitome  [38]. 
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CHAPTER  Xm 

The  reign  of  Diocletian  a/nd  hie  three  associates ,  Maximum, 
Gcderius,  and  Constantins — General  re-establishment  of 
order  and  tranquillity — The  Persian  war,  victory,  and 
triumph — The  new  form  of  administration — Abdication 
and  retirement  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian 

A 8  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  more  illustrious  than  that  Bt«*»ueo 
of  any  of  his  predecessors,  so  was  his  birth  more  abject  “w>r  of 
and  obscure.  The  strong  claims  of  merit  and  of  vio-  *.d.  aas 

°  [IT  Nov 

lence  had  frequently  superseded  the  ideal  prerogatives  of  nobility ;  wo 
but  a  distinct  line  of  separation  was  hitherto  preserved  between 
the  free  and  the  servile  part  of  mankind.  The  parents  of  Dio¬ 
cletian  had  been  slaves  in  the  house  of  Anulinus,  a  Roman 
senator ;  nor  was  he  himself  distinguished  by  any  other  name 
than  that  which  he  derived  from  a  small  town  in  Dalmatia, 
from  whence  his  mother  deduced  her  origin.1  It  is,  however, 
probable,  that  his  father  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  family, 
and  that  he  soon  acquired  an  office  of  scribe,  which  was 
commonly  exercised  by  persons  of  his  condition.*  Favourable 
oracles,  or  rather  the  consciousness  of  superior  merit,  prompted 
his  aspiring  son  to  pursue  the  profession  of  arniB  and  the  hopes 
of  fortune;  and  it  would  be  extremely  curious  to  observe  the 
gradation  of  arts  and  accidents  which  enabled  him  in  the  end 

1  Eutrop.  lx.  19.  Victor  in  Epitom.  [89, 1].  The  town  teems  to  have  been 
properly  Docile,  from  the  small  tribe  of  Illyrians  (see  Cellarius,  Geograph. 

Antique,  tom.  I.  p.  899) ;  and  the  original  name  of  the  fortunate  slave  was  prob¬ 
ably  Docles ;  he  first  lengthened  it  to  the  Grecian  harmony  of  Diocles,  and  at 
length  to  the  Roman  majesty  of  Diocletianus.  He  likewise  assumed  the  Patrician 
name  of  Valerius,  and  it  is  usually  given  him  by  Aurelius  Victor.  [But  soe  the 
double  of  Seeck,  Geschichte  dee  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt,  i.  406.  On  Doclea 
see  the  monograph  ••  On  the  Roman  Town  of  Doclea  in  Montenegro  ”  (in  Aroh«»o- 
logia,  55,  p.  39  tqq.)  by  Munro,  Anderson,  Milne,  and  Haverfield,  1896.] 

*  See  Dacier  on  the  sixth  satire  of  the  seoond  book  of  Horace.  Cornol.  Nepos. 
in  Vit.  Eumen.  o.  1. 
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to  fulfil  those  oracles,  and  to  display  that  merit  to  the  world. 
Diocletian  was  successively  promoted  to  the  government  of 
Msesia,  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  and  the  important  com¬ 
mand  of  the  guards  of  the  palace.  He  distinguished  his  abilities 
in  the  Persian  war ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Numerian,  the  slave, 
by  the  confession  and  judgment  of  his  rivals,  was  declared  the 
most  worthy  of  the  Imperial  throne.  The  malice  of  religious 
zeal,  whilst  it  arraigns  the  savage  fierceness  of  his  colleague 
Maximian,  has  affected  to  cast  suspicions  on  the  personal  courage 
of  the  Emperor  Diocletian.*  It  would  not  be  easy  to  persuade 
us  of  the  cowardice  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  acquired  and 
preserved  the  esteem  of  the  legions,  as  well  as  the  favour  of  so 
many  warlike  princes.  Yet  even  calumny  is  sagacious  enough 
to  discover  and  to  attack  the  most  vulnerable  part.  The  valour 
of  Diocletian  was  never  found  inadequate  to  his  duty,  or  to  the 
occasion ;  but  he  appears  not  to  have  possessed  the  daring  and 
generous  spirit  of  a  hero,  who  courts  danger  and  fame,  disdains 
artifice,  and  boldly  challenges  the  allegiance  of  his  equals. 
His  abilities  were  useful  rather  than  splendid ;  a  vigorous  mind, 
improved  by  the  experience  and  study  of  mankind,  dexterity  and 
application  in  business;  a  judicious  mixture  of  liberality  and 
economy,  of  mildness  and  rigour ;  profound  dissimulation  under 
the  disguise  of  military  frankness ;  steadiness  to  pursue  his  ends ; 
flexibility  to  vary  his  means ;  and  above  all  the  great  art  of  sub¬ 
mitting  his  own  passions,  as  well  as  those  of  others,  to  the 
interest  of  his  ambition,  and  of  colouring  his  ambition  with  the 
most  specious  pretences  of  justice  and  public  utility.  Like 
Augustus,  Diocletian  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
empire.4  Like  the  adopted  son  of  Cnsar,  he  was  distinguished 
as  a  statesman  rather  than  a  warrior ;  nor  did  either  of  those 
princes  employ  force,  whenever  their  purpose  could  be  effected 
by  policy. 

Hiidem-  The  victory  of  Diocletian  was  remarkable  for  its  singular 

victory"*  mildness.  A  people  accustomed  to  applaud  the  clemency  of  the 
conqueror,  if  the  usual  punishments  of  death,  exile  and  confis- 

’Laotantius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  little  treatise  De  Mortibus 
Perseoutorum  [see  Appendix  1])  accuses  Diocletian  of  timidity  in  two  places,  c.  7, 
8.  In  chap.  9,  he  says  of  him,  “erat  in  omni  tumultu  meticulosus  et  animl 
disjectus”. 

4  [It  is  usual  to  express  this  fact  by  saying  that  the  Prinoipate  or  “  Dyarchy" 
founded  by  Augustus  was  transformed  by  Diocletian  into  an  absolute  Monarchy.] 
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cation  were  inflicted  with  any  degree  of  temper  and  equity, 
beheld  with  the  most  pleasing  astonishment  a  civil  war,  the 
flames  of  which  were  extinguished  in  the  field  of  battle.  Diocle¬ 
tian  received  into  his  confidence  Aristobulus,  the  principal  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  house  of  Carus,  respected  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and 
the  dignity  of  his  adversaries,  and  even  continued  in  their  re¬ 
spective  stations  the  greater  number  of  the  servants  of  Carinas.” 

It  is  not  improbable  that  motives  of  prudence  might  assist  the 
humanity  of  the  artful  Dalmatian;  of  these  servants  many  had 
purchased  his  favour  by  secret  treachery ;  in  others,  he  esteemed 
their  grateful  fidelity  to  an  unfortunate  master.  The  discerning 
judgment  of  Aurelian,  of  Probus,  and  of  Carus,  had  filled  the 
several  departments  of  the  state  and  army  with  officers  of  ap¬ 
proved  merit,  whose  removal  would  have  injured  the  public 
service,  without  promoting  the  interest  of  the  successor.  Such 
a  conduct,  however,  displayed  to  the  Roman  world  the  fairest 
prospect  of  the  new  reign,  and  the  emperor  affected  to  confirm 
this  favourable  prepossession  by  declaring  that,  among  all  the 
virtues  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  the  most  ambitious  of  imitat¬ 
ing  the  humane  philosophy  of  Marcus  Antoninus.” 

The  first  considerable  action  of  his  reign  seemed  to  evince  Anod*. 
his  sincerity  as  well  as  his  moderation.  After  the  example  ofe£E^Star 
Marcus,  he  gave  himself  a  colleague  in  the  person  of  Maximian,  uln*toxlm" 
on  whom  he  bestowed  at  first  the  title  of  Cesar,  and  afterwards  Apru?' 
that  of  Augustus.7  But  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  am  iW 
the  object  of  his  choice,  were  of  a  very  different  nature  from1"*1 
those  of  his  admired  predecessor.  By  investing  a  luxurious 
youth  with  the  honours  of  the  purple,  Marcus  had  discharged  a 

•  In  this  encomium,  Aurelius  Victor  [C®s.  39, 5]  seems  to  convey  a  just,  though 
indirect,  oensuro  of  the  cruelty  of  Constantius.  It  appears  from  the  Fasti,  that 
Aristobulus  remained  prnafeot  of  the  city,  and  that  he  ended  with  Diocletian  the 
consulship  which  he  had  commenced  with  Carinus. 

9  Aurelius  Victor  [Css.  99]  styles  Diocletian,  “  Parentem  potius  quam  Domi- 
oum".  See  Hist.  August  p.  90  (iv.  19]. 

7  The  question  of  the  time  when  Maximian  received  the  honours  of  Cesar 
and  Augustas  has  divided  modern  critics,  and  given  occasion  to  a  great  deal  of 
learned  wrangling.  I  have  followed  M.  de  Tillemont  (Histoire  des  Emperours, 
tom.  iv.  p.  500*006),  who  has  weighed  the  several  reasons  and  difficulties  with  his 
scrupulous  accuracy.  [The  question  has  boen  discussed  by  Mommsen 
lumytn  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1960),  who  concludes  that  Maximian  was  named 
Ca»«ar,  with  tribunician  power,  toon  after  17th  Sept,  2H5,  and  became  Augustus 
with  full  imperial  powers  1st  April,  286.  But  Soock  (op.  ct{.,  410.  418)  refoni  his 
elevation  as  Cesar  to  1st  April,  285,  and  his  elevation  as  Augustus  to  tho  beginning 
of  286.  That  the  two  elevations  were  distinct  in  time  is  stated  by  Eutropius,  ix, 

20,  3  and  22,  1  ;  cp.  C.I  U  viii.  10227  ] 
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debt  of  private  gratitude,  at  the  expense,  indeed,  of  the  happiness 
of  the  state.  By  associating  a  friend  and  a  fellow-soldier  to  the 
labours  of  government,  Diocletian,  in  a  time  of  public  danger, 
provided  for  the  defence  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West 
Maximian  was  born  a  peasant,  and,  like  Aurelian,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Sirmium.  Ignorant  of  letters,8  careless  of  laws,  the 
rusticity  of  his  appearance  and  manners  still  betrayed  in  the 
most  elevated  fortune  the  meanness  of  his  extraction.  War  was 
the  only  art  which  he  professed.  In  a  long  course  of  service, 
he  had  distinguished  himself  on  every  frontier  of  the  empire; 
and,  though  his  military  talents  were  formed  to  obey  rather 
than  to  command,  though,  perhaps,  he  never  attained  the  skill  of 
a  consummate  general,  he  was  capable,  by  hiB  valour,  constancy, 
and  experience,  of  executing  the  most  arduous  undertakings. 
Nor  were  the  vices  of  Maximian  less  useful  to  his  benefactor. 
Insensible  to  pity,  and  fearless  of  consequences,  he  was  the  ready 
instrument  of  every  act  of  cruelty  which  the  policy  of  that  art¬ 
ful  prince  might  at  once  suggest  and  disclaim.  As  soon  as  a 
bloody  sacrifice  had  been  offered  to  prudence  or  to  revenge. 
Diocletian,  by  his  seasonable  intercession,  saved  the  remaining 
few  whom  he  had  never  designed  to  punish,  gently  censured  the 
severity  of  his  stern  colleague,  and  enjoyed  the  comparison  of  a 
golden  and  an  iron  age,  which  was  universally  applied  to  their 
opposite  maxims  of  government.  Notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  their  characters,  the  two  emperors  maintained,  on  the  throne, 
that  friendship  which  they  had  contracted  in  a  private  station. 
The  haughty  turbulent  spirit  of  Maximian,  so  fatal  afterwards 
to  himself  and  to  the  public  peace,  was  accustomed  to  respect 
the  genius  of  Diocletian,  and  confessed  the  ascendant  of  reason 
over  brutal  violence.9  From  a  motive  either  of  pride  or  super¬ 
stition,  the  two  emperors  assumed  the  titles,  the  one  of  Jovius, 
the  other  of  Herculius.  Whilst  the  motion  of  the  world  (such  was 
the  language  of  their  venal  orators)  was  maintained  by  the  all- 

8  In  an  oration  delivered  before  him  (Panegyr.  Vet.  iL  8),  Mamertinns  ex¬ 
presses  a  doubt  whether  his  hero,  in  imitating  the  conduot  of  Hannibal  and  Scinfe, 
had  ever  heard  of  their  names.  From  thence  we  may  fairly  infer  that  Marimkn 
was  more  desirous  of  being  considered  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  man  of  letters,  and 
it  is  in  this  manner  that  we  can  often  translate  the  language  of  flattery  into  that 
of  truth.  [We  can  still  trace  his  rough  features  on  coins.] 

9Lactantius  de  M.  P.  o.  8.  Aurelius  Viotor  [ib.].  As  among  the  Panegyrics 
we  find  orations  pronounced  in  praise  of  Maximian,  and  others  which  flatter  his 
enemies  at  his  expense,  we  derive  some  knowledge  from  the  oontraat. 
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seeing  wisdom  of  Jupiter,  the  invincible  arm  of  Hercules  purged 
the  earth  of  monsters  and  tyrants.10 

But  even  the  omnipotence  of  Jovius  and  Herculius  was  in-  amocu- 
sofficient  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  public  administration.  c»L!r«.  ° 
The  prudence  of  Diocletian  discovered  that  the  empire,  assailed  and  con- 
on  every  side  by  the  barbarians,  required  on  every  side  the  ad.  sea 
presence  of  a  great  army,  and  of  an  emperor.  With  this  viewuarobi 
he  resolved  once  more  to  divide  his  unwieldy  power,  and,  with 
the  inferior  title  of  Ccasara,  to  confer  on  two  generals  of  ap¬ 
proved  merit  an  equal  share  of  the  sovereign  authority.11  Gale- 
rius,  surnamed  Armentarius,  from  his  original  profession  of  a 
herdsman,  and  Constantins,  who  from  his  pale  complexion  had 
acquired  the  denomination  of  Chlorus,u  were  the  two  persons 
invested  with  the  second  honours  of  the  Imperial  purple.  In 
describing  the  country,  extraction,  and  manners  of  Herculius, 
we  have  already  delineated  those  of  Galerius,  who  was  often,  and 
not  improperly,  styled  the  younger  Maximian,  though  in  many 
instances  both  of  virtue  and  ability  he  appears  to  have  possessed 
a  manifest  superiority  over  the  elder.  The  birth  of  Constantins 
was  less  obscure  than  that  of  his  colleagues.  Eutropius,  his 
father,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  nobles  of  Dardania,  and 
his  mother  was  the  niece  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.10  Although 

10  See  the  second  and  third  Panegyrics,  particularly  iii.  3,  10,  14,  but  it  would 
be  tedious  to  copy  the  diffuse  and  affected  expressions  of  their  false  eloquenoe. 

With  regard  to  the  titles,  oonsult  Aurel.  Victor,  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  62.  Span- 
heixnde  Usu  Numismatum,  <kc.  Dissertat.  xii.  8.  [The  titles  have  importance  as 
showing  that,  though  the  oolleagues  were  formally  co-equal,  Diocletian  hold  a 
certain  primacy.  Seeck  reads  in  the  two  panegyrics  of  Maximian  (which  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  Eumenius),  delivered  in  2S9  and  291,  indications  of  very  strained  relations 
between  the  two  Augusti  during  the  years  286-288,  and  ascribes  great  importance 
to  their  meeting  at  Milan  (cp.  Paneg.  iL  9;  iii.  11),  in  winter  288-289  (Seeck),  by 
which  concord  was  restored.  See  Seeck,  op.  ci/.,  i.  26,  and  418-420.] 

11  Aurelius  Victor.  Victor  in  Epitome.  Eutrop.  ix.  22.  Lactant.  de  M.  P.  o.  8. 

Hieronym.  in  Chron.  [For  date  cp.  Diocletian’s  edict  depretiia  ;  the  two  Casars 
have  tr%b.  pot .  ix.  in  301  a.d.  See  1  ncert.  Paneg.  Constantio  Gaos.  2-4.  Chron.  Pasch. 

1.  612.  Mommsen,  toe .  cit.  Also  C.I.L.  2,  1439  ] 

**  It  is  only  among  the  modern  Greeks  that  Tillemont  can  discover  his  appel¬ 
lation  of  Chlorus.  Any i  remarkable  degree  of  paleness  seems  inconsistent  with 
the  rubor  mentioned  in  Pancgyrio.  v.  19.  [Their  names  on  their  elevation  became : 

C.  Galerius  Valerius  Maximianus,  and  M.  Flavius  Valerius  Constantius.] 

u  Julian,  the  grandson  of  Constantius,  boasts  that  his  family  was  derived  from 
the  warlike  Mssiana  Mieopogon,  p.  348.  The  Dardanians  dwelt  on  the  [southern] 
edge  of  Mania.  [The  relationship  of  Constantius  to  Claudius  1b  given  variously  as 
daughter's  eon  (Eutr.  9.  22),  nepoj  ex  frotre  (Anon.  Val.  1,  1),  brother's  daughter's 
■on  TliisL  Aug.  xxv.  13,  2).  But  these  statements  are  inconsistent  with  Panegyr.  vii. 

2.  which  speaks  of  the  ouito  eognoivo  between  Constantine  and  Claudius,  which 
is  borne  out  by  inscriptions  («.?.,  C.l.L.  xi.  9,  divi  Claudi  nepoti ;  cp.  ii.  4844,  iii. 

3706).  In  other  words,  Constantius  was  officially  recognised  as  sou  (of  course 
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the  youth  of  Constantias  had  been  spent  in  arms,  he  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  and  the  popular  voice 
had  long  since  acknowledged  him  worthy  of  the  rank  which  he 
at  last  attained.  To  strengthen  the  bonds  of  political,  by  those 
of  domestic,  union,  each  of  the  emperors  assumed  the  character 
of  a  father  to  one  of  the  Caesars,  Diocletian  to  Galerius,  and  Maxi- 
mian  to  Constantins ;  and  each,  obliging  him  to  repudiate  their 
former  wives,  bestowed  his  daughter  in  marriage  on  his  adopted 
son.14  These  four  princes  distributed  among  themselves  the  wide 
extent  of  the  Boman  empire.  The  defence  of  Gaul,  Spain,11,  and 
Britain,  was  intrusted  to  Constantius:  Galerius  was  stationed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  as  the  safeguard  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces.  Italy  and  Africa  were  considered  as  the  department 
of  Maximian,  and,  for  his  peculiar  portion,  Diocletian  reserved 
Thrace,  Egypt,  and  the  rich  countries  of  Asia.  Every  one  was 
sovereign  within  his  own  jurisdiction ; 19  but  their  united  author¬ 
ity  extended  over  the  whole  monarchy ;  and  each  of  them  was 
prepared  to  assist  his  colleagues  with  his  counsels  or  presence 
The  Caesars,  in  their  exalted  rank,  revered  the  majesty  of  the 
emperors,  and  the  three  younger  princes  invariably  acknow¬ 
ledged,  by  their  gratitude  and  obedience,  the  common  parent  of 


illegitimate)  of  Claudius.  It  is  probable  that,  when  Constantine's  dynastic  legiti¬ 
macy  was  soiled  by  the  shameful  catastrophe  and  death  of  Maximi&n  (a.d.  310),  a n 
illegitimate  relationship  of  his  father  to  Claudius  was  suddenly  "  discovered,"  to 
establish  a  new  title  of  political  legitimacy.  The  ground  of  this  plausible  view  i* 
the  fact  that  the  relationship  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Panegyric  vii.  of  25th  July, 
810.  There  is  a  slight  allusion  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eoc.  10,  8,  4,  fauriXucov 
atyta toj,  but  none  in  Lactantius ;  the  attitude  of  Christians  to  the  claim  was  due, 
Seeck  says,  to  their  disapprobation  of  concubinage ;  and  to  the  same  feeling  wen 
due  the  later  versions  which  changed  an  illegitimate  sonship  into  a  legitimate 
nephewship.  It  is  to  he  noted,  however,  that  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  the  sons 
of  Constantine  represents  one  of  his  sons  a9  great-grandson  of  Claudius  (C.I.L.  lit 
5207,  divi  Olaudi  abnepoti) — a  connexion  to  which  there  are  chronological  objec¬ 
tions.  See  Dessau,  Hermes,  24,  342,  and  Seeck,  op.  tit.,  i.  104-106  and  451-452.] 

14  Galerius  married  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diooleti&n ;  if  we  speak  with 
strictness,  [Fl&via  Maximiana]  Theodora,  the  wife  of  Constantius,  was  daughter 
only  to  the  wife  of  Maximi&n.  Spanheim  Dissertafc.  xi.  2. 

16  This  division  agrees  with  that  of  the  four  prefectures  ;  yet  there  is  some 
reason  to  doubt  whether  Spain  was  not  a  province  of  Maximian.  See  Tillemont, 
tom.  iv.  p.  517.  [Lactantius,  De  Mort.  pers.,  8,  says  that  Maximian  had  Spain. 
On  the  contrary  Aurelius  Victor,  Otes.  39,  80,  gives  him  only  Africa  and  Italy ; 
and  so  Julian,  Or.  2,  51  D,  who  distinctly  assigns  Spain  to  Constantius.  But  ep. 
below,  note  73.] 

16  [This  statement  must  he  qualified  in  regard  to  the  Caesars,  who  had  no  legis¬ 
lative  power,  no  control  over  the  Imperial  revenue,  no  oonsistorium.  Nor  had 
they  the  right  of  appointing  the  officials  in  their  dominions.  Their  military 
powers  were  dependent  on  the  Augusti,  to  whom  all  their  victories  were  ascribed. 
They  wore  the  purple,  hut  not  the  diadem.] 
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their  fortunes.  The  suspicious  jealousy  of  power  found  not  any 
place  among  them ;  and  the  singular  happiness  of  their  union  has 
been  compared  to  a  chorus  of  music,  whose  harmony  was  regu¬ 
lated  and  maintained  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  first  artist.17 

This  important  measure  was  not  carried  into  execution  till  s«ri«>  of 
about  six  years  after  the  association  of  Maximian,  and  that  in-eT<Dt* 
terval  of  time  had  not  been  destitute  of  memorable  incidents. 

But  we  have  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  first  to 
describe  the  more  perfect  form  of  Diocletian’s  government,  and 
afterwards  td  relate  the  actions  of  his  reign,  following  rather 
the  natural  order  of  the  events  than  the  dates  of  a  very  doubt¬ 
ful  chronology. 

The  first  exploit  of  Maximian,  though  it  is  mentioned  in  a  *.D.  am. 
few  words  by  our  imperfect  writers,  deserves,  from  its  singularity,  peuLnUot 
to  be  recorded  in  a  history  of  human  manners.  He  suppressed  04111 
the  peasants  of  Gaul,  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Bagaud®,u 
had  risen  in  a  general  insurrection ;  very  similar  to  those  which 
in  the  fourteenth  century  successively  afflicted  both  France  and 
England.1*  It  should  seem  that  very  many  of  those  institutions, 
referred  by  an  easy  solution  to  the  feudal  system,  are  derived  v 
from  the  Celtic  barbarians.  When  Cesar  subdued  the  Gauls, 
that  great  nation  was  already  divided  into  three  orders  of  men ; 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  common  people.  The  first 
governed  by  superstition,  the  second  by  arms,  but  the  third  and 
last  was  not  of  any  weight  or  account  in  their  public  councils. 

It  was  very  natural  for  the  Plebeians,  oppressed  by  debt  or  appre¬ 
hensive  of  injuries,  to  implore  the  protection  of  some  powerful 
chief,  who  acquired  over  their  persons  and  property  the  same 
absolute  rights  as,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  master 
exercised  over  his  slaves.10  The  greatest  part  of  the  nation  was 
gradually  reduced  into  a  state  of  servitude;  compelled  to  per¬ 
petual  labour  on  the  estates  of  the  Gallic  nobles,  and  confined 

"  Jnlinn  in  Oa— rib,  p.  818.  SpnnheinTt  not«*  to  the  French  tmuUtion,  p. 

123. 

w Tht  general  name  of  Bagauda  (in  the  signification  of  Robela)  continued  till 
the  fifth  oentary  in  Oanl.  Some  oritice  derive  it  from  a  Geltio  word,  Bagad ,  a 
tumultuous  assembly.  Scallger  ad  Eoaeb.  Du  Caj^ge  Oloeear.  [For  the  social 
■late  of  Gaul,  and  the  action  of  the  priests,  cp.  Salvian,  de  Gubern.  Dei,  v.  6,  6.1 

*•  Chronique  de  Froissart,  vol.  I.  o.  188,  11.  78*79.  The  noi mti  of  his  story  Ls 
loot  In  our  best  modern  writer*. 

■Ceur  de  Bell.  Gallic,  vl.  18.  Orgetorix,  the  Helvetian,  oonld  arm  for  his 
defence  a  body  of  ten  thousand  slaves. 
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to  the  soil,  either  by  the  real  weight  of  fetters,  or  by  the  no  less 
cruel  and  forcible  restraints  of  the  laws.  During  the  long  series 
of  troubles  which  agitated  Gaul,  from  the  reign  of  Gallienus  to 
that  of  Diocletian,  the  condition  of  these  Bervile  peasants  was 
peculiarly  miserable;  and  they  experienced  at  once  the  com¬ 
plicated  tyranny  of  their  masters,  of  the  barbarians,  of  the 
soldiers,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue” 

.Their  patience  was  at  last  provoked  into  despair.  On  every 
side  they  rose  in  multitudes,  armed  with  rustic  weapons,  and 
with  irresistible  fury.  The  ploughman  became  a  foot-soldier, 
the  shepherd  mounted  on  horseback,  the  deserted  villages  and 
open  towns  were  abandoned  to  the  flames,  and  the  ravages  of 
the  peasants  equalled  those  of  the  fiercest  barbarians.82  They 
asserted  the  natural  rights  of  men,  but  they  asserted  those  rights 
with  the  most  savage  cruelty.  The  Gallic  nobles,  justly  dreading 
their  revenge,  either  took  refuge  in  the  fortified  cities,  or  fled 
from  the  wild  scene  of  anarchy.  The  peasants  reigned  without 
control ;  and  two  of  their  most  daring  leaders  had  the  folly  and 
rashness  to  assume  the  Imperial  ornaments.22  Their  power 
soon  expired  at  the  approach  of  the  legions.  The  strength  of 
union  and  discipline  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  a  licentious 
and  divided  multitude.*4  A  severe  retaliation  was  inflicted  on 
the  peasants  who  were  found  in  arms ;  the  affrighted  remnant 
returned  to  their  respective  habitations,  and  their  unsuccessful 
effort  for  freedom  served  only  to  confirm  their  slavery.  So 
strong  and  uniform  is  the  current  of  popular  passions  that  we 
might  almost  venture,  from  very  scanty  materials,  to  relate  the 
particulars  of  this  war ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  principal  leaders  Allianus  and  Amandus  were  Christians,*2  or 
to  insinuate  that  the  rebellion,  as  it  happened  in  the  time  of 
Luther,  was  occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  those  benevolent  principles 
of  Christianity  which  inculcate  the  natural  freedom  of  mankind. 

31  Their  oppression  and  misery  are  acknowledged  by  Eumenius  (Panagyr.  vt 
8).  Gallias  eneratas  injuriis. 

33  Panegyr.  Vet.  ii.  4.  Aurelius  Victor  [Cos.  89]. 

33  JSlianus  and  Amandus.  We  have  medals  coined  by  them.  Goltsias  in 
Thes.  E.  A.  p.  117, 191.  [See  Eokhel,  8,  41,  but  they  are  condemned  aa  spurious 
by  Cohen.] 

34  Levibu8  praeliia  domuit.  Eutrop.  ix.  20. 

33  The  fact  rests  indeed  on  very  slight  authority,  a  life  of  St.  Babolinus,  which 
is  probably  of  the  seventh  century.  See  Duohesne,  Scriptores  Her.  Franoioar. 
tom.  i.  p.  662. 
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Maximian  had  no  sooner  recovered  Gaol  from  the  hands  of 
the  peasants,  than  he  lost  Britain  by  the  usurpation  of  Caransins. 

Ever  since  the  rash  but  successful  enterprise  of  the  Franks ln  Britain 
under  the  reign  of  Probus,  their  daring  countrymen  had  con¬ 
structed  squadrons  of  light  brigantines,  in  which  they  incessantly 
ravaged  the  provinces  adjacent  to  the  ocean.3*  To  repel  their 
desultory  incursions,  it  was  found  necessary  to  create  a  naval 
power ;  and  the  judicious  measure  was  pursued  with  prudence 
and  vigour.  Gessoriacum  or  Boulogne,  in  the  streights  of  the 
British  channel,  was  chosen  by  the  emperor  for  the  station  of 
the  Roman  fleet ;  and  the  command  of  it  was  intrusted  to  Carau- 
sius,  a  Menapian  of  the  meanest  origin,37  but  who  had  long 
signalized  his  skill  as  a  pilot,  and  his  valour  as  a  soldier.  The 
integrity  of  the  new  admiral  corresponded  not  with  his  abilities. 

When  the  German  pirates  sailed  from  their  own  harbours,  he 
connived  at  their  passage,  but  he  diligently  intercepted  their 
return,  and  appropriated  to  his  own  use  an  ample  share  of  the 
spoil  which  they  had  acquired.  The  wealth  of  Caransins  was,  on 
this  occasion,  very  justly  considered  as  an  evidence  of  his  guilt ; 
and  Maximian  had  already  given  orders  for  his  death.  But  the 
crafty  Menapian  foresaw  and  prevented  the  severity  of  the 
emperor.  By  his  liberality  he  had  attached  to  his  fortunes  the 
fleet  which  he  commanded,  and  secured  the  barbarians  in  his 
interest.  From  the  port  of  Boulogne  he  sailed  over  to  Britain, 
persuaded  the  legion  and  the  auxiliaries  which  guarded  that 
island  to  embrace  his  party,  and  boldly  assuming,  with  the  Im¬ 
perial  purple,  the  title  of  Augustus,  defied  the  justice  and  the 
arms  of  his  injured  sovereign.*8 

When  Britain  was  thus  dismembered  horn  the  empire,  its  im- import- 
portance  was  sensibly  felt,  and  its  loss  sincerely  lamented.  The  Britain 

*  Aurelius  Victor  calls  them  Germans.  Entropius  (ix.  21)  gives  them  the 
name  of  Saxons  [(Mare)  quod  Franoi  el  8axofUM  infestabant].  But  Eu tropins 
lived  in  the  ensuing  oentury,  and  seems  to  use  the  language  of  his  time. 

17  The  three  expressions  of  Eutropius,  Aurelius  Viotor,  and  Eumonius, 

*'  vilissime  nalus."  “  Bata  vim  alumnus,  and  “  Menapin  civis,"  give  us  a  very 
doubtful  account  of  the  birth  of  Carausius.  Stukely,  however  (Hist,  of  Carausius, 
p.  62),  chooses  to  make  him  a  native  of  St.  David's  and  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal  of  Britain.  The  former  idea  he  had  found  in  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  44. 

(For  a  plan  of  Gesoriacum  see  Desjardins,  Geographic  de  l'ancienne  Gaule,  i.  pi. 
xvii.) 

•Panegyr.  v.  12.  Britain  at  this  time  was  secure,  and  slightly  guarded. 

[  For  coins  with  RzepieiaU  ven%  and  Gsmiu  Britannia*  see  Eckhel,  6, 45.  The  date 
of  the  revolt  was  286  ;  Eutropius.  ix.  22,  2.  Gibbon  followed  Victor,  Cm.  89,  40. 

See  Seeck,  Zeiteoh.  f.  Numismatik,  17,  42  ] 
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Romans  celebrated,  and  perhaps  magnified,  the  extent  of  that 
noble  island,  provided  on  every  side  with  convenient  harbours ; 
the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
alike  adapted  for  the  production  of  corn  or  of  vines ;  the  valu¬ 
able  minerals  with  which  it  abounded ;  its  rich  pastures  covered 
with  innumerable  flocks,  and  its  woods  free  from  wild  beasts  or 
venomous  serpents.  Above  all,  they  regretted  the  large  amount 
of  the  revenue  of  Britain,  whilst  they  confessed  that  such  a 
province  well  deserved  to  become  the  seat  of  an  independent 
monarchy.19  During  the  space  of  seven  years,  it  was  possessed 
by  Carausius ; 90  and  fortune  continued  propitious  to  a  rebellion 
supported  with  courage  and  ability.  The  British  emperor  de¬ 
fended  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions  against  the  Caledonians  of 
the  North,  invited  from  the  continent  a  great  number  of  skilful 
artists,  and  displayed,  on  a  variety  of  coins  that  are  still  extant, 
his  taste  and  opulence.  Born  on  the  confines  of  the  Franks,  he 
courted  the  friendship  of  that  formidable  people,  by  the  flatter¬ 
ing  imitation  of  their  dress  and  manners.  The  bravest  of  their 
yonth  he  enlisted  among  his  land  or  sea  forces;  and,  in  return 
for  their  useful  alliance,  he  communicated  to  the  barbarians 
the  dangerous  knowledge  of  military  and  naval  arts.  Carau¬ 
sius  still  preserved  the  possession  of  Boulogne  and  the  adjacent 
country.  His  fleets  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel,  commanded 
the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Rhine,  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
the  ocean,  and  diffused,  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  the 
terror  of  his  name.  Under  his  command,  Britain,  destined  in  a 
future  age  to  obtain  the  empire  of  the  sea,  already  assumed  its 
natural  and  respectable  station  of  a  maritime  power.91 

By  seizing  the  fleet  of  Boulogne,  Carausius  had  deprived  his 

99  Panegyr.  Vet.  v.  11,  vii.  9.  The  orator  Eumenius  wished  to  exalt  the  glory 
of  the  hero  (Consfcantius)  with  the  importance  of  the  conquest.  Notwithstanding 
our  laudable  partiality  for  our  native  country,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  England  deserved  cUl  these  commendations.  A 
century  and  a  half  before,  it  hardly  paid  its  own  establishment.  See  Appian.  in 
Procem. 

30 [His  full  name  was:  M.  Aurelius  Maus.  Carausius.  See  Haverfield,  in 
Transactions  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archreologioal 
Society,  1895,  p.  437.] 

81  As  a  great  number  of  medals  of  Carausius  are  still  preserved,  he  is  become 
a  very  favourite  object  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  and  every  circumstance  of  his 
life  and  actions  has  been  investigated  with  sagacious  accuracy.  Dr.  Stukely  in 
particular  haB  devoted  a  large  volume  to  the  British  emperor.  I  have  used  his 
materials,  and  rejected  most  of  his  fanciful  oonjeotures.  [Carausius  built  a 
number  of  new  ships  :  Paneg.  v.  12.] 
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master  of  the  means  of  pursuit  and  revenge.  And,  when,  after  a.d.  see. 
vast  expense  of  time  and  labour,  a  new  armament  was  launched  leased  by 
into  the  water,”  the  Imperial  troops,  unaccustomed  to  that  emperors 
element,  were  easily  baffled  and  defeated  by  the  veteran  sailors 
of  the  usurper.  This  disappointed  effort  was  soon  productive 
of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Diocletian  and  his  colleague,  who  justly 
dreaded  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Carausius,  resigned  to  him  the 
sovereignty  of  Britain,  and  reluctantly  admitted  their  perfidious 
servant  to  a  participation  of  the  Imperial  honours*  But  the 
adoption  of  the  two  Ctesars  restored  new  vigour  to  the  Roman 
arms;  and,  while  the  Rhine  was  guarded  by  the  presence  of 
Maximian,  his  brave  associate,  Constantius,  assumed  the  conduct 
of  the  British  war.  His  first  enterprise  was  against  the  import¬ 
ant  place  of  Boulogne.  A  stupendous  mole,  raised  across  the  *.».«« 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  intercepted  all  hopes  of  relief.  The1®81 
town  surrendered  after  an  obstinate  defence ;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  naval  strength  of  Carausius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
besiegers.  During  the  three  years  which  Constantius  employed 
in  preparing  a  fleet  adequate  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  he 
secured  the  coast  of  Gaul,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Franks, 
and  deprived  the  usurper  of  the  assistance  of  those  powerful 
allies. 

Before  the  preparations  were  finished,  Constantius  received 
the  intelligence  of  the  tyrant’s  death,  and  it  was  considered  as  hu  death 
a  sure  presage  of  the  approaching  victory.  The  servants  of 
Carausius  imitated  the  example  of  treason  which  he  had  given. 

He  was  murdered  by  his  first  minister  Allectus,  and  the  assassin 
succeeded  to  his  power  and  to  his  danger.  But  he  possessed 
not  equal  abilities  either  to  exercise  the  one,  or  to  repel  the 
other.  He  beheld,  with  anxious  terror,  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  continent,  already  filled  with  arms,  with  troops,  and  with 
vessels ;  for  Constantius  had  very  prudently  divided  his  forces, 
that  he  might  likewise  divide  the  attention  and  resistance  of  the 

nWhen  Mamertinu*  pronounced  his  first  Panegyric  [21st  April,  289],  the 
naval  preparations  of  Maximian  were  completed  :  and  the  orator  presagod  an 
assured  victory.  His  silenco  in  the  second  Pancgyrio  might  alone  inform  us 
that  the  expedition  had  not  succeeded. 

*  Aurelius  Victor  [Cra.  39,  39],  Kutropius  [ix.  22),  and  the  medals  (Pax  Aug.) 
inform  u«  of  the  temporary  reconciliation  :  though  I  will  not  presume  (as  Dr. 

Stukely  has  done,  Modal  he  History  of  Carausius,  p.  86,  Ac.)  to  insert  the  identical 
articles  of  the  treaty.  [See  Keith ol,  8,  47,  CaraiunuM  et  /rufrss  tut  A  YOOO.  (*.*., 

3  Augusti) ;  op.  Cohen,  27,  49,  Ac.] 
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enemy.  The  attack  was  at  length  made  by  the  principal 
squadron,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  prasfect  Asclepio- 
dotus,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  had  been  assembled  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  So  imperfect  in  those  times  was  the 
art  of  navigation  that  orators  have  celebrated  the  daring  courage 
of  the  Romans,  who  ventured  to  set  sail  with  a  side-wind,  and 
on  a  stormy  day.  The  weather  proved  favourable  to  their  en¬ 
terprise.  Under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  they  escaped  the 
fleet  of  Allectus,  which  had  been  stationed  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  receive  them,  landed  in  safety  on  some  part  of  the 
western  coast,  and  convinced  the  Britons  that  a  superiority  of 
naval  strength  will  not  always  protect  their  country  from  a 
foreign  invasion.  Asclepiodotus  had  no  sooner  disembarked  the 
Imperial  troops  than  he  set  fire  to  his  ships ;  and,  as  the  ex¬ 
pedition  proved  fortunate,  his  heroic  conduct  was  universally 
admired.  The  usurper  had  posted  himself  near  London,  to 
expect  the  formidable  attack  of  Constantins,  who  commanded 
in  person  the  fleet  of  Boulogne;  but  the  descent  of  a  new 
enemy  required  his  immediate  presence  in  the  West.  He  per¬ 
formed  thiB  long  march  in  so  precipitate  a  manner  that  he 
encountered  the  whole  force  of  the  prefect  with  a  small 
body  of  harassed  and  disheartened  troops.  The  engagement 
was  soon  terminated  by  the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Allectus ; 
a  single  battle,  as  it  has  often  happened,  decided  the  fate  of 
this  great  island ;  and,  when  Constantins  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Kent,  he  found  them  covered  with  obedient  subjects.  Their 
acclamations  were  loud  and  unanimous ;  and  the  virtues  of  the 
conqueror  may  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  sincerely  rejoiced 
in  a  revolution  which,  after  a  separation  of  ten  years,  restored 
Britain  to  the  body  of  the  Roman  empire.*4 

Britain  had  none  but  domestic  enemies  to  dread;  and,  as 
long  as  the  governors  preserved  their  fidelity,  and  the  troops 
their  discipline,  the  incursions  of  the  naked  savages  of  Scotland 
or  Ireland  could  never  materially  affect  the  safety  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  The  peace  of  the  continent,  and  the  defence  of  the 
principal  rivers  which  bounded  the  empire,  were  objects  of  far 
greater  difficulty  and  importance.  The  policy  of  Diocletian, 
which  inspired  the  councils  of  his  associates,  provided  for  the 

M  With  regard  to  the  reoovery  of  Britain,  we  obtain  a  few  hints  from  Aurelia* 
Victor  and  Eutropius.  [Chief  source :  Inert*  Ponej,  ConttotUso.] 
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public  tranquillity,  by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  dissension  among 
the  barbarians,  and  by  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  the 
Roman  limit.  In  the  East  he  fixed  a  line  of  camps  from  Portinea- 
Egypt  to  the  Persian  dominions,  and,  for  every  camp,  he  in-  °n* 
etituted  an  adequate  number  of  stationary  troops,  commanded 
by  their  respective  officers,  and  supplied  with  every  kind  of 
arms,  from  the  new  arsenals  which  he  had  formed  at  Antioch, 

Emesa,  and  Damascus.”  Nor  was  the  precaution  of  the 
emperor  less  watchful  against  the  well-known  valour  of  the 
barbarians  of  Europe.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  that 
of  the  Danube,  the  ancient  camps,  towns,  and  citadels  were 
diligently  re-established,  and,  in  the  most  exposed  places,  new 
ones  were  skilfully  constructed;  the  strictest  vigilance  was 
introduced  among  the  garrisons  of  the  frontier,  and  every  ex¬ 
pedient  was  practised  that  could  render  the  long  chain  of 
fortifications  firm  and  impenetrable.**  A  barrier  so  respectable 
was  seldom  violated,  and  the  barbarians  often  turned  against 
each  other  their  disappointed  rage.  The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  mam- 
the  Gepidse,  the  Burgundians,  the  Alemanni,  wasted  each  uururuni 
other's  strength  by  destructive  hostilities:  and  whosoever  van¬ 
quished,  they  vanquished  the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  subjects 
of  Diocletian  enjoyed  the  bloody  spectacle,  and  congratulated 
each  other  that  the  mischiefs  of  civil  war  were  now  experienced 
only  by  the  barbarians.*7 

Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  Diocletian,  it  was  impossible  Oo»ane*  of 
to  maintain  an  equal  and  undisturbed  tranquillity  during  a  reign  on 
of  twenty  years,  and  along  a  frontier  of  many  hundred  miles. 
Sometimes  the  barbarians  suspended  their  domestic  animosities, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  garrisons  sometimes  gave  a  passage  to 
their  strength  or  dexterity.  Whenever  the  provinces  were  in¬ 
vaded,  Diocletian  conducted  himself  with  that  calm  dignity 
which  he  always  affected  or  possessed ;  reserved  his  presence 


■  John  Mai  ala,  in  Chron.  Anti oc hen.  tom.  i.  p  406,  409  [p.  306,  ed.  Bonn]. 

"Zosimus,  L  i.  p.  3  [error  for  ii.  cap,  34].  That  partial  historian  teems  to 
celebrate  the  vigilance  of  Diocletian  with  the  design  of  exposing  the  negligence 
of  Constantine ;  we  may,  however,  listen  to  an  orator :  •'  Nam  quid  ogo  alarum  et 
oohortium  oastra  peroenseam,  to  to  Hhenl  et  Istri  et  Euphratis  limit©  restituta?" 
Panegyr.  Vet.  iv.  18. 

Ruunt  o nines  in  sangninem  ramn  popull,  qnlbus  non  oontigit  esse  Romanis, 
obstinaUsqoe  feritatia  pcenaa  nunc  sponte  persolvunt.  Panegyr.  Vet.  iil.  16, 
Mamertinus  illustrates  the  fart  by  the  example  of  almost  all  the  nations  of 
the  world. 
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for  such  occasions  as  were  worthy  of  his  interposition,  never 
exposed  his  person  or  reputation  to  any  unnecessary  danger, 
ensured  his  success  by  every  means  that  prudence  could 
suggest,  and  displayed,  with  ostentation,  the  consequences  of 
his  victory.  In  wars  of  a  more  difficult  nature  and  more 
doubtful  event,  he  employed  the  rough  valour  of  Maximian, 
and  that  faithful  soldier  was  content  to  ascribe  his  own  victories 
to  the  wise  counsels  and  auspicious  influence  of  his  benefactor, 
valour  of  But,  after  the  adoption  of  the  two  Crosars,  the  emperors,  them¬ 
selves  retiring  to  a  less  laborious  scene  of  action,  devolved 
on  their  adopted  sons  the  defence  of  the  Danube  and  of  the 
Rhine.  The  vigilant  Galerius  was  never  reduced  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  vanquishing  an  army  of  barbarians  on  the  Roman 
territory.*8  The  brave  and  active  Constantius  delivered  Gaul 
u.d.  8981  from  a  very  furious  inroad  of  the  Alemanni ;  and  his  victories 
of  Langres  and  Vindonissa  appear  to  have  been  actions  of  con¬ 
siderable  danger  and  merit.  As  he  traversed  the  open  country 
with  a  feeble  guard  he  was  encompassed  on  a  sudden  by  the 
superior  multitude  of  the  enemy.  He  retreated  with  difficulty 
towards  Langres ;  but,  in  the  general  consternation,  the  citizens 
refused  to  open  their  gates,  and  the  wounded  prince  was  drawn 
up  the  wall  by  the  means  of  a  rope.  But  on  the  news  of  his 
distress  the  Roman  troops  hastened  from  all  sideB  to  his  relief, 
and  before  the  evening  he  had  satisfied  his  honour  and  revenge 
by  the  slaughter  of  six  thousand  Alemanni.*8  From  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  those  times,  the  obscure  traces  of  several  other  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  barbarians  of  Sarmatia  and  Germany  might 
possibly  be  collected ;  but  the  tedious  search  would  not  be  re¬ 
warded  either  with  amusement  or  with  instruction. 

Treatment  The  conduct  which  the  emperor  Probus  had  adopted  in  the 
b*rb*rians  disposal  of  the  vanquished  was  imitated  by  Diocletian  and  his 
associates.  The  captive  barbarians,  exchanging  death  for 
slavery,  were  distributed  among  the  provincials,  and  assigned 
to  those  districts  (in  Gaul,  the  territories  of  Amiens,  Beauvais, 

38  He  complained,  though  not  with  the  strictest  truth :  “  Jam  fluxisse  anno* 
quindecim  in  quibus,  in  Illyrioo,  ad  ripam  Danubii  relegatus  cum  gentibua  barbaht 
luctaret ".  Laotant.  de  M.  P.  c.  18. 

98  In  the  Greek  text  of  Eusebius,  we  read  six  thousand,  a  number  which  I 
have  preferred  to  the  sixty  thousand  of  Jerome,  Orosius,  Eutropius,  and  his 
Greek  translator  Pteanius.  [For  the  distinction  of  the  various  campaigns  against 
the  German  nations  in  early  years  of  Diocletian’s  reign  see  Appendix  22.] 
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Cambray,  Treves,  Laogres,  and  Troyes,  are  particularly  speci¬ 
fied  *°)  which  had  been  depopulated  by  the  calamities  of  war. 

They  were  usefully  employed  as  shepherds  and  husbandmen, 
but  were  denied  the  exercise  of  arms,  except  when  it  was  found 
expedient  to  enrol  them  in  the  military  service.  Nor  did  the 
emperors  refuse  the  property  of  lands,  with  a  less  servile 
tenure,  to  such  of  the  barbarians  as  solicited  the  protection  of 
Rome.  They  granted  a  settlement  to  several  colonies  of  the 
Carpi,  the  Bastarn®,  and  the  Sarmatians ;  and,  by  a  dangerous 
indulgence,  permitted  them  in  some  measure  to  retain  their 
national  manners  and  independence.41  Among  the  provincials, 
it  was  a  subject  of  flattering  exultation  that  the  barbarian,  so 
lately  an  object  of  terror,  now  cultivated  their  lands,  drove  their 
cattle  to  the  neighbouring  fair,  and  contributed  by  his  labour  to 
the  public  plenty.  They  congratulated  their  masters  on  the 
powerful  accession  of  subjects  and  soldiers;  but  they  forgot  to 
observe  that  multitudes  of  secret  enemies,  insolent  from  favour, 
or  desperate  from  oppression,  were  introduced  into  the  heart  of 
the  empire.42 

While  the  Ceesars  exercised  their  valour  on  the  banks  of  the  winoi^ 
Rhine  and  Danube,  the  presence  of  the  emperors  was  required  s«ypt 
on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Roman  world.  From  the  Nile 
to  Mount  Atlas,  Africa  was  in  arms.  A  confederacy  of  fiveiw.wn 
Moorish  nations  issued  from  their  deserts  to  invade  the  peace¬ 
ful  provinces.48  Julian  had  assumed  the  purple  at  Carthage,44 


M  Pinegyr.  Vet.  vii.  31.  [Thepo^tu  Chamavorum  near  Langree  was  probably 
Milled  at  this  time.] 

u  There  wu  a  settlement  of  the  Sarmatians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Treves, 
which  seems  to  have  been  deserted  by  those  lasy  barbarians ;  Antonios  speaks  of 
them  in  his  Moselle  [5  »qq.\ 

Unde  iter  ingrediens  nemoroea  per  avia  solum, 

Et  nulla  humani  speotans  vestigia  cultus 


Arvaqne  Seuromat&m  nuper  xnetata  oolonis. 

There  was  a  town  of  the  Carpi  in  the  Lower  Maesia.  [In  Oaul  Constantius  had  to 
rebuild  the  ruined  Autun  and  Trier.] 

"See  the  rhetorioal  exultation  of  Kumenins.  Panegyr.  vii.  9. 

49  Scaliger  (Ani  mad  vers,  ad  Euseb.  p.  343)  decides,  in  his  usual  manner,  that 
the  Quinque  gentian!,  or  fivo  African  nations,  were  the  five  great  oitiee,  the  Pen- 
ta polls  of  the  inoffensive  province  of  Cyrene.  [The  Quinquegentanei  had,  along 
with  the  Barer**,  invaded  Numidia  in  200  a.d.,  and  were  routed  by  the  legatus, 
Macrinius  Dec i anus,  C.I.L.  viiL  2615.  Again  about  ten  years  before  Maximum's 
expedition  the  same  peoples  were  crashed  by  Aurelius  Litue,  the  prases  of  Maure¬ 
tania  Cceariensis.] 

44  After  this  defeat,  Julian  stabbed  himeelf  with  a  dagger,  and  immediately 
leaped  into  the  flames.  Victor  in  Epitome  [39,  3.  John  of  Antioch,  fr.  104.] 
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Achilleus  at  Alexandria;46  and  even  the  Blemmyes  renewed, 
or  rather  continued,  their  incursions  into  the  Upper  Egypt. 
Scarcely  any  circumstances  have  been  preserved  of  the  exploits 
of  Maximian  in  the  western  parts  of  Africa ;  but  it  appears,  by 
the  event,  that  the  progress  of  his  arms  was  rapid  and  decisive, 
that  he  vanquished  the  fiercest  barbarians  of  Mauritania,  and 
that  he  removed  them  from  the  mountains,  whose  inaccessible 
strength  had  inspired  their  inhabitants  with  a  lawless  confidence 
a.d.  996  and  habituated  them  to  a  life  of  rapine  and  violence.46  Diocle- 
conduct  of  tian,  on  his  side,  opened  the  campaign  in  Egypt  by  the  siege  of 
in  Egyp?n  Alexandria,  cut  off  the  aqueducts  which  conveyed  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  into  every  quarter  of  that  immense  city,47  and,  render¬ 
ing  his  camp  impregnable  to  the  sallies  of  the  besieged  multi¬ 
tude,  he  pushed  his  reiterated  attacks  with  caution  and  vigour. 
After  a  siege  of  eight  months,  Alexandria,  wasted  by  the  sword 
and  by  fire,  implored  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror;  but  it 
experienced  the  full  extent  of  his  severity.  Many  thousands  of 
the  citizens  perished  in  a  promiscuous  slaughter,  and  there 
were  few  obnoxious  persons  in  Egypt  who  escaped  a  sentence 
either  of  death  or  at  least  of  exile.46  The  fate  of  Busiris  and 
of  Coptos  was  still  more  melancholy  than  that  of  Alexandria ; 
those  proud  cities,  the  former  distinguished  by  its  antiquity,  the 
latter  enriched  by  the  passage  of  the  Indian  trade,  were  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  arms  and  by  the  severe  order  of  Diocletian.4* 
The  character  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  insensible  to  kindness, 
but  extremely  susceptible  of  fear,  could  alone  justify  this  ex- 

40  [A  correction  has  been  made  here  in  the  punctuation :  a  comma  substi¬ 
tuted  for  a  full  stop  after  Carthage ,  and  a  semicolon  for  a  comma  after  Alexandria,] 

40  Tu  ferocissimos  Mauritania  populos  in  access  is  montium  jugis  et  natural! 
munitions  fidentes,  expugnasti,  recepisti,  tr&nstulisti.  P&negyr.  Vet.  vi.  8  [Inoert. 
Pan.  Max.  et  Const.  Aug.  8.  Maximian  was  still  in  Africa  on  10  March,  296. 
Frag.  Vat.  41.] 

47  See  the  description  of  Alexandria  in  Hirtius  de  Bel.  Alexandrin.  o.  5. 

48  Eutrop.  ix.  24.  Orosius,  vii.  25.  John  Malala  in  Chron.  Antioch,  p.  409, 
410  [p.  309,  ed.  Bonn].  Yet  Eumenius  assures  us  that  Egypt  was  pacified  by  the 
clemency  of  Diooletian.  [Achilleus  seems  to  have  been  preceded  by  another 
tyrant,  L.  Domitius  Domitianus,  whose  reign  was  bo  short  that  he  is  not  men- 
tioned  by  any  writer,  and  his  existence  is  only  known  by  some  coins,  which  pusxle 
numismatists.  It  has  been  conjectured,  and  seems  highly  probable,  that  he  and 
Aohilleus  were  one  and  the  same  person.  Compare  Eokhel,  8,  41 ;  Cohen,  5,  549, 
also  Schiller,  ii.  138.  For  date  cp.  Seeck,  op,  cif.,  420-421.] 

49  Eusebius  (in  Chron.)  places  their  destruction  several  years  sooner,  and  at  a 
time  when  Egypt  itself  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  Romans.  [Dioole¬ 
tian  left  Nicomedia  at  end  of  March,  295 ;  seems  to  have  begun  siege  of  Alex¬ 
andria  in  July,  for  it  lasted  eight  months,  and  a  rescript  is  dated  from  it  on  31 
March,  296.  See  Mommsen,  hoc.  oitJ] 
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cessive  rigour.  The  seditions  of  Alexandria  had  often  affected 
the  tranquillity  and  subsistence  of  Borne  itself.  Since  the 
usurpation  of  Firmus,  the  province  of  Upper  Egypt,  incessantly 
relapsing  into  rebellion,  had  embraced  the  aUiance  of  the 
savages  of  Ethiopia.  The  number  of  the  Blemmyes,  scattered 
between  the  Island  of  Meroe  and  the  Bed  Sea,  was  very  incon¬ 
siderable,  their  disposition  was  unwarlike,  their  weapons  rude 
and  inoffensive.*0  Yet  in  the  public  disorders  these  barbarians, 
whom  antiquity,  shocked  with  the  deformity  of  their  figure,  had 
almost  excluded  from  the  human  species,  presumed  to  rank 
themselves  among  the  enemies  of  Borne.61  Such  had  been  the 
unworthy  allies  of  the  Egyptians;  and,  while  the  attention  of 
the  state  was  engaged  in  more  serious  wars,  their  vexatious 
inroads  might  again  harass  the  repose  of  the  province.  With 
a  view  of  opposing  to  the  Blemmyes  a  suitable  adversary, 
Diocletian  persuaded  the  Nobatae,  or  people  of  Nubia,  to  re¬ 
move  from  their  ancient  habitations  in  the  deserts  of  Libya, 
and  resigned  to  them  an  extensive  but  unprofitable  territory, 
above  Syene  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  with  the  stipulation 
that  they  should  ever  respect  and  guard  the  frontier  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  treaty  long  subsisted ;  and  till  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  introduced  stricter  notions  of  religious  worship,  it 
was  annually  ratified  by  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  the  isle  of  Ele¬ 
phantine,  in  which  the  Bomans,  as  well  as  the  barbarians, 
adored  the  same  visible  or  invisible  powers  of  the  universe.6® 

At  the  same  time  that  Diocletian  chastised  the  past  crimes  h*  rap- 
of  the  Egyptians,  he  provided  for  their  future  safety  and  happi-  book*  of 
ness  by  many  wise  regulations,  which  were  confirmed  and 
enforced  under  the  succeeding  reigns.68  One  very  remarkable 
edict,  which  he  published,  instead  of  being  condemned  as  the 
effect  of  jealous  tyranny,  deserves  to  be  applauded  as  an  act  of 
prudence  and  humanity.  He  caused  a  diligent  inquiry  to  be 
made  “for  all  the  ancient  books  which  treated  of  the  admirable 
art  of  making  gold  and  silver,  and  without  pity  committed  them 

"Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  1,  172  [Ug.  819].  Pomponiaa  Mela.  I.  1.  c.  4.  Hie  worde 
a. re  curious,  M  Intra,  si  credere  libet,  viz  homines  magisque  eemiferi ;  iGgipanet, 
et  Blrmmyt* ,  ct  Satyn 

H  Ausus  seee  in  sere  re  fortune  et  provooare  arma  Rom  an  a. 

"See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Permic.  1.  1.  o.  19. 

"He  fixed  the  public  allowance  of  corn  for  the  people  of  Alexandria,  at  two 
millions  of  mtdimni ;  about  four  hundred  thonsand  quarters.  Ohron.  Paschal,  p. 

276.  Prooop.  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  26. 
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to  the  flames;  apprehensive,  as  we  are  assured,  lest  the  opu¬ 
lence  oi  the  Egyptians  should  inspire  them  with  confidence  to 
rebel  against  the  empire  ”.M  But,  if  Diocletian  had  been  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  reality  of  that  valuable  art,  far  from  extinguishing 
the  memory,  he  would  have  converted  the  operation  of  it  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public  revenue.  It  is  much  more  likely  that 
his  good  sense  discovered  to  him  the  folly  of  such  magnificent 
pretensions,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  preserving  the  reason 
Novelty  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects  from  the  mischievous  pursuit.  It 
ereuot'  may  be  remarked  that  these  ancient  books,  so  liberally  as- 
ttalart  cribed  to  Pythagoras,  to  Solomon,  or  to  Hermes,  were  the 
pious  frauds  of  more  recent  adepts.  The  Greeks  were  in¬ 
attentive  either  to  the  use  or  to  the  abuse  of  chymistry.  In 
that  immense  register  where  Pliny  has  deposited  the  discoveries, 
the  arts,  and  the  errors  of  mankind,  there  is  not  the  least  men¬ 
tion  of  the  transmutation  of  metals;  and  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian  is  the  first  authentic  event  in  the  history  of  alchymy. 
The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  diffused  that  vain  science 
over  the  globe.  Congenial  to  the  avarice  of  the  human  heart, 
it  was  studied  in  China  as  in  Europe,  with  equal  eagerness,  and 
with  equal  success.  The  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  ensured 
a  favourable  reception  to  every  tale  of  wonder,  and  the  revival 
of  learning  gave  new  vigour  to  hope,  and  suggested  more 
specious  arts  of  deception.  Philosophy,  with  the  aid  of  ex¬ 
perience,  has  at  length  banished  the  study  of  alchymy;  and 
the  present  age,  however  desirous  of  riches,  is  content  to  seek 
them  by  the  humbler  means  of  commerce  and  industry .“ 
The  The  reduction  of  Egypt  was  immediately  followed  by  the 

Persian  pergjan  War.  It  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Diocletian  to 
vanquish  that  powerful  nation,  and  to  extort  a  confession  from 
the  successors  of  Artaxerxes,  of  the  superior  majesty  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

Tiridates  We  have  observed,  under  the  reign  of  Valerian,  that 
ian  en  Armenia  was  subdued  by  the  perfidy  and  the  arms  of  the  Per¬ 
sians,  and  that,  after  the  assassination  of  Chosroes,  his  sod 
Tiridates,  the  infant  heir  of  the  monarchy,  was  saved  by  the 


64  John  Antioch,  in  Excerp.  Vales  ian.  p.  834  [F.H.Q.  iv.  p.  601 J.  Saidas  is 
Diocletian. 

®  See  a  short  history  and  confutation  of  Alohymy,  in  the  works  of  that  philo¬ 
sophical  compiler,  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  tom.  i.  p.  327-368. 
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fidelity  of  his  friends,  and  educated  under  the  protection  of  the 
emperors.  Tiridates  derived  from  his  exile  such  advantages  as 
he  could  never  have  attained  on  the  throne  of  Armenia ;  the 
early  knowledge  of  adversity,  of  mankind,  and  of  the  Roman 
discipline.  He  signalized  his  youth  by  deeds  of  valour,  and 
displayed  a  matchless  dexterity,  as  well  as  strength,  in  every 
martial  exercise,  and  even  in  the  less  honourable  contests  of 
the  Olympian  games.68  Those  qualities  were  more  nobly  a.d.  am 
exerted  in  the  defence  of  his  benefactor  Licinius.47  That 
officer,  in  the  sedition  which  occasioned  the  death  of  Probus, 
was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  the  enraged 
soldiers  were  forcing  their  way  into  his  tent,  when  they  were 
checked  by  the  single  arm  of  the  Armenian  prince.  The 
gratitude  of  Tiridates  contributed  soon  afterwards  to  his  re¬ 
storation.  Licinius  was  in  every  station  the  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  of  Galerius,  and  the  merit  of  Galerius,  long  before  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  had  been  known  and 
esteemed  by  Diocletian.  In  the  third  year  of  that  emperor’s 
reign,  Tiridates  was  invested  with  the  kingdom  of  Armenia. 

The  justice  of  the  measure  was  not  less  evident  than  its  expedi¬ 
ency.  It  was  time  to  rescue  from  the  usurpation  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  monarch  an  important  territory,  which,  since  the  reign  of 
Nero,  had  been  always  granted  under  the  protection  of  the 
empire  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Arsaces.48 

When  Tiridates  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  he  was  ».».  ass. 
received  with  an  unfeigned  transport  of  joy  and  loyalty.  Dur-  Mon  to  the 
ing  twenty-six  years,  the  country  had  experienced  the  real  and  Armenia 
imaginary  hardships  of  a  foreign  yoke.  The  Persian  monarchs 
had  adorned  their  new  conquest  with  magnificent  buildings ;  but 
those  monuments  had  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  stateof  the 
and  were  abhorred  as  badges  of  slavery.  The  apprehension  of 
a  revolt  had  inspired  the  most  rigorous  precautions :  oppression 

“See  lha  education  and  strength  of  Tiridates  in  the  Armenian  history  of 
Moses  of  Chorane,  l.  ii.  o.  76.  He  could  seise  two  wild  bulls  by  the  horns,  and 
break  them  ofl  with  his  hands. 

r  If  we  give  credit  to  the  younger  Victor  [Epit.  41],  who  supposes  that,  in  the 
year  82$,  Licinius  was  only  sixty  years  of  age,  he  oould  scarcely  be  the  same  per¬ 
son  as  the  patron  of  Tiridates ;  but  we  know  from  much  better  authority  (Eueeb. 

Hist.  Eocleeiaat.  1.  x.  c.  8)  that  Licinius  was  at  that  time  in  the  last  period  of  old 
age :  sixteen  years  before,  he  is  represented  with  grey  hairs,  and  as  the  contem¬ 
porary  of  Oalerius.  See  Lactant.  c.  82.  Licinius  was  probably  born  about  the 

y|4f  260. 

*”3*e  the  sixty  second  and  sixty-third  books  of  Dioo  Cassius  [cp.  ixiii.  6}. 
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had  been  aggravated  by  insult,  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
public  hatred  had  been  productive  of  every  measure  that  could 
render  it  still  more  implacable.  We  have  already  remarked  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magian  religion.  The  statues  of  the 
deified  kings  of  Armenia,  and  the  sacred  images  of  the  snn  and 
moon,  were  broke  in  pieces  by  the  zeal  of  the  conqueror ;  and 
the  perpetual  fire  of  Ormuzd  was  kindled  and  preserved  upon  an 
altar  erected  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Bagavan.6®  It  was  natural 
Bevoit  of  that  a  people  exasperated  by  so  many  injuries  should  arm  with 
Ld  nobie*  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  independence,  their  religion,  and  their 
hereditary  sovereign.  The  torrent  bore  down  every  obstacle, 
and  the  Persian  garrison  retreated  before  its  fury.  The  nobles 
of  Armenia  flew  to  the  standard  of  Tiridates,  all  alleging  their 
past  merit,  offering  their  future  service,  and  soliciting  from  the 
new  king  those  honours  and  rewards  from  which  they  had  been 
excluded  with  disdain  under  the  foreign  government.®0  The  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  was  bestowed  on  Artavasdes,  whose  father 
had  saved  the  infancy  of  Tiridates,  and  whose  family  had  been 
massacred  for  that  generous  action.  The  brother  of  Artavasdes 
obtained  the  government  of  a  province.  One  of  the  first  military 
dignities  was  conferred  on  the  satrap  Otas,  a  man  of  singular 
temperance  and  fortitude,  who  presented  to  the  king  his  sister  ® 
and  a  considerable  treasure,  both  of  which,  in  a  sequestered  for- 
stoir  of  tress,  Otas  had  preserved  from  violation.  Among  the  Armenian 
Mam*o  nobies  appeared  an  ally,  whose  fortunes  are  too  remarkable  to 
pass  unnoticed.  His  name  was  Mamgo,  his  origin  was  Scythian, 
and  the  horde  which  acknowledged  his  authority  had  encamped 
a  very  few  years  before  on  the  skirts  of  the  Chinese  empire,® 
which  at  that  time  extended  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 

w  Moses  of  Ohorene,  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  74.  The  statues  had  been  erected 
by  Valarsaoes,  who  reigned  in  Armenia  about  130  years  before  Christ,  and  was 
the  first  king  of  the  family  of  Arsaces  (see  Moses,  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii.  2,  9).  The 
deification  of  the  Arsaoides  is  mentioned  by  Justin  (xli.  5)  and  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxiii.  6). 

80  The  Armenian  nobility  was  numerous  and  powerful.  Moses  mentions 
many  families  which  were  distinguished  under  the  reign  of  Valarsaces  (1.  ii.  7) 
and  which  still  subsisted  in  his  own  time,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
See  the  preface  of  his  Editors. 

01  She  was  named  Chosroiduchta,  and  had  not  the  os  patulum  like  other 
women.  (Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  79.)  I  do  not  understand  the  expression. 

°  In  the  Armenian  history  (1.  ii.  78)  as  well  as  in  the  Geography  (p.  967)  China 
is  oalled  Zenia,  or  Zenastan.  It  is  characterised  by  the  production  of  silk,  by  the 
opulence  of  the  natives,  and  by  their  love  of  peaoe,  above  all  the  other  nation*  of 
the  earth. 
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8ogdiaua.a  Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  master, 
Mamgo,  with  his  followers,  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  Sapor.  The  emperor  of  China  claimed 
the  fugitive,  and  alleged  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  The  Persian 
monarch  pleaded  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  with  some  difficulty 
avoided  a  war,  by  the  promise  that  he  would  banish  Mamgo  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  West :  a  punishment,  as  he  described 
it,  not  less  dreadful  than  death  itself.  Armenia  was  chosen  for 
the  place  of  exile,  and  a  large  district  was  assigned  to  the 
Scythian  horde,  on  which  they  might  feed  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  remove  their  encampment  from  one  place  to  another  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  They  were  employed 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  Tiridates ;  but  their  leader,  after  weigh¬ 
ing  the  obligations  and  injuries  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Persian  monarch,  resolved  to  abandon  his  party.  The  Armen¬ 
ian  prince,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  merit  as  well  as 
power  of  Mamgo,  treated  him  with  distinguished  respect ;  and, 
by  admitting  him  into  his  confidence,  acquired  a  brave  and 
faithful  servant,  who  contributed  very  effectually  to  his  restora¬ 
tion.*4 

For  a  while,  fortune  appeared  to  favour  the  enterprising  valour  Tb* 
of  Tiridates.  He  not  only  expelled  the  enemies  of  his  family  ncortr' 
and  country  from  the  whole  extent  of  Armenia,  but  in  the  pro-  * 
&ecution  of  his  revenge  he  carried  his  arms,  or  at  least  his 
incursions,  into  the  heart  of  Assyria.  The  historian  who  has 
preserved  the  name  of  Tiridates  from  oblivion  celebrates,  with  a 
degree  of  national  enthusiasm,  his  personal  prowess ;  and,  in  the 
true  Bpirit  of  eastern  romance,  describes  tho  giants  and  the 
elephants  that  fell  beneath  his  invincible  arm.  It  is  from  other 
information  that  we  discover  the  distracted  state  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  to  which  the  king  of  Armenia  was  indebted  for  some 
part  of  his  advantages.  The  throne  was  disputed  by  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  contending  brothers ;  and  Hormuz,  after  exerting  with¬ 
out  success  the  strength  of  his  own  party,  had  recourse  to  tho 

•  Vou-ti.  the  first  emperor  of  the  seventh  dynasty,  who  then  roigned  in  China, 
had  political  transactions  with  Fergana,  a  provinoe  of  Sogdiana,  and  is  said  to 
hate  received  a  Roman  embassy.  (Histoire  dcs  Huns,  tom.  i.  p.  38.)  In  those 
ages  the  Chinese  kept  a  garrison  at  Kashgar,  and  one  of  their  generals,  about  the 
time  of  Trajan,  marched  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea.  With  regard  to  the  inter¬ 
course  between  China  and  the  Western  countries,  a  curious  memoir  of  M.  de 
Guignes  may  be  consulted  in  the  Academia  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  zxzii.  p.  366. 

**  See  Hist.  Armen.  1.  il.  e.  81. 
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dangerous  assistance  of  the  barbarians  who  inhabited  the  banks 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.®5  The  civil  war  was,  however,  soon  termi¬ 
nated,  either  by  a  victory  or  by  a  reconciliation;  and  Narses, 
who  was  universally  acknowledged  as  King  of  Persia,  directed 
his  whole  force  against  the  foreign  enemy.  The  contest  then 
became  too  unequal;  nor  was  the  valour  of  the  hero  able  to 
withstand  the  power  of  the  monarch.  Tiridates,  a  second  time 
expelled  from  the  throne  of  Armenia,  once  more  took  refuge  in 
the  court  of  the  emperors.  Narses  soon  re-established  his 
authority  over  the  revolted  province;  and,  loudly  complaining 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Romans  to  rebels  and  fugitives, 
aspired  to  the  conquest  of  the  East.* 

Neither  prudence  nor  honour  could  permit  the  emperors  to 
forsake  the  cause  of  the  Armenian  king,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
exert  the  force  of  the  empire  in  the  Persian  war.  Diocletian, 
with  the  calm  dignity  which  he  constantly  assumed,  fixed  his 
own  station  in  the  city  of  Antioch,  from  whence  he  prepared 
and  directed  the  military  operations.®7  The  conduct  of  the 
legions  was  intrusted  to  the  intrepid  valour  of  Galerius,  who, 
for  that  important  purpose,  was  removed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  those  of  the  Euphrates.  The  armies  soon  encountered 
each  other  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  two  battles  were 
fought  with  various  and  doubtful  success :  but  the  third  engage¬ 
ment  was  of  a  more  decisive  nature;  and  the  Roman  army 
received  a  total  overthrow,  which  is  attributed  to  the  rashness 
of  Galerius,  who,  with  an  inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  attacked 
the  innumerable  host  of  the  Persians.68  But  the  consideration 

88  Ipsos  Persas  ipsumque  Regem  asoitis  Saois,  et  Rafiis,  et  Qellig,  petit  frater 
Ormies.  Panegyric.  Vet.  Hi.  1  [leg.  17 ;  GenethL  Max.  p.  114,  ed.  Bahrens],  The 
Sao®  were  a  nation  of  wandering  Scythians,  who  encamped  towards  the  sources 
of  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  The  Qeili  were  the  inhabitants  of  Ghilan  along 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  who  so  long,  under  the  name  of  Dilemites,  infested  the 
Persian  Monarchy.  See  d’Horbelot,  Biblioth&que  Orientals. 

*  Moses  of  Chorene  takes  no  notice  of  this  second  revolution,  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  colleot  from  a  passage  of  Ammianus  Maroellinus  (1.  xxiii.  5). 
Laotantius  speaks  of  the  ambition  of  Narses  :  “  Concitatus  domestiois  exemplis 
avi  sui  Saporis  ad  occupandum  orientem  magnis  copus  inhiabat ".  De  Mort. 
Persecut.  c.  9.  [Narses,  son  of  Varahr&m  II.,  succeeded  after  Sept.  18,  898; 
Ndldeke,  416.] 

87  We  may  readily  believe  that  Laotantius  ascribes  to  cowardice  the  conduct 
of  Diocletian.  Julian,  in  his  oration,  says  that  he  remained  with  all  the  forces 
of  the  empire  ;  a  very  hyperbolical  expression.  [In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  at 
least  till  April,  Diocletian  was  in  Egypt.] 

88  Our  five  abbreviators,  Eutropius,  Festus,  the  two  Victors,  and  Oroeius,  all 
relate  the  last  and  great  battle ;  but  Orosius  [vii.  35]  is  the  only  one  who  speaks 
of  the  two  former. 
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of  the  country  that  was  the  scene  of  action  may  suggest  another 
reason  for  his  defeat.  The  same  ground,  on  which  Galerius 
was  vanquished,  had  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  death 
of  Crassus  and  the  slaughter  of  ten  legions.  It  was  a  plain  of 
more  than  sixty  miles,  which  extended  from  the  hills  of  Carrhse 
to  the  Euphrates ;  a  smooth  and  barren  surface  of  Bandy  desert, 
without  a  hillock,  without  a  tree,  and  without  a  spring  of  fresh 
water.®*  The  Bteady  infantry  of  the  Romans,  fainting  with  heat 
and  thirst,  could  neither  hope  for  victory,  if  they  preserved  their 
ranks,  nor  break  their  ranks  without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
most  imminent  danger.  In  this  situation,  they  were  gradually 
encompassed  by  the  superior  numbers,  harassed  by  the  rapid  evo¬ 
lutions,  and  destroyed  by  the  arrows,  of  the  barbarian  cavalry. 

The  king  of  Armenia  had  signalized  his  valour  in  the  battle, 
and  acquired  personal  glory  by  the  public  misfortune.  He  was 
pursued  as  far  as  the  Euphrates ;  his  horse  was  wounded,  and  it 
appeared  impossible  for  him  to  escape  the  victorious  enemy.  In 
this  extremity,  Tiridates  embraced  the  only  refuge  which  he  saw 
before  him :  he  dismounted  and  plunged  into  the  stream.  His 
armour  was  heavy,  the  river  very  deep,  and  in  those  parts  at 
least  half  a  mile  in  breadth ; 70  yet  such  was  his  strength  and 
dexterity  that  he  reached  in  safety  the  opposite  bank.71  With 
regard  to  the  Roman  general,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  escape;  but,  when  he  returned  to  Antioch,  Dio-Hi*r«- 
cletian  received  him,  not  with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend  and  olo<ii°u»n 
colleague,  but  with  the  indignation  of  an  offended  sovereign. 

The  haughtiest  of  men,  clothed  in  his  purple,  but  humbled  by 
the  sense  of  his  fault  and  misfortune,  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
umperor’s  chariot  above  a  mile  on  foot,  and  to  exhibit  before 
the  whole  court  the  spectacle  of  his  disgrace.7* 

As  soon  as  Diocletian  had  indulged  his  private  resentment, 
and  assertod  the  majesty  of  supreme  power,  he  yielded  to  the  ofo*i«ria.. 

•Tho  da tu re  of  the  country  is  finely  described  by  Plutarch,  in  the  lifo  of 
Crmssus,  end  by  Xenophon,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Anabasis.  [The  mistake  of 
Galerius  was  similar  to  that  of  Crmssua] 

™8ee  Foster's  Dissertation,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  translation  of  the 
Aoabe*U  by  8  pel  man ;  which  I  will  venture  to  recommend  as  one  of  the  best 
versions  extant. 

n  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  76.  I  have  transferred  this  exploit  of  Tiridates  from 
an  imaginary  defeat  to  the  real  one  of  Galerius. 

nAmmian.  Marcellin.  I.  xiv.  [11].  The  mile,  in  the  hands  of  Eutropius  (ix. 

24),  of  Foetus  (c.  25),  and  of  Orosius  (vii.  25),  easily  increased  to  uwral  miles. 
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submissive  entreaties  of  the  Caesar,  and  permitted  Hit,  to  retrieve 
bis  own  honour  as  well  as  that  of  the  Homan  arms.  In  the 
room  of  the  on  warlike  troops  of  Asia,  which  had  most  probably 
served  in  the  first  expedition,  a  second  army  was  drawn  from 
the  veterans  and  new  levies  of  the  Illyrian  frontier,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  Gothic  auxiliaries  were  taken  into  the 
Imperial  pay.7*  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  Galerius  again  passed  the  Euphrates;  bm, 
instead  of  exposing  his  legions  in  the  open  plains  of  Meso¬ 
potamia,  he  advanced  through  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
where  he  found  the  inhabitants  devoted  to  his  cause,  and  the 
country  as  favourable  to  the  operations  of  infantry  as  it  was 
hi*  Tictarj  inconvenient  for  the  motions  of  cavalry.74  Adversity  had  con¬ 
firmed  the  Roman  discipline,  whilst  the  barbarians,  elated  by 
success,  were  become  so  negligent  and  remiss  that,  in  the 
moment  when  they  least  expected  it,  they  were  surprised  by 
the  active  conduct  of  Galerius,  who,  attended  only  by  two 
horsemen,  had,  with  his  own  eyes,  secretly  examined  the  state 
and  position  of  their  camp.  A  surprise,  especially  in  the 
night-time,  was  for  the  most  part  fatal  to  a  Persian  army. 
“Their  horses  were  tied,  and  generally  shackled,  to  prevent 
their  running  away ;  and,  if  an  alarm  happened,  a  Persian  had 
his  housing  to  fix,  his  horse  to  bridle,  and  his  corslet  to  put 
on,  before  he  could  mount.”75  On  this  occasion,  the  impetuous 
attack  of  Galerius  spread  disorder  and  dismay  over  the  camp  of 
the  barbarians.  A  slight  resistance  was  followed  by  a  dreadful 
carnage,  and,  in  the  general  confusion,  the  wounded  monarch 
(for  Narses  commanded  his  armies  in  person)  fled  towards  the 
deserts  of  Media.  His  sumptuous  tents,  and  those  of  his 

71  Aurelias  Victor.  Jornandes  de  rebus  Getiois,  c.  21.  [Fragments  of  a 
Greek  epic  on  the  Persian  war  of  Diocletian  and  Galerius  are  preserved  in  a  papy¬ 
rus,  in  the  Strassburg  collection,  and  have  been  published  by  R.  Reitienstein, 
Zwei  religionsgeschichtliche  Fragen,  1901,  pp.  46-52.  The  only  important  pas¬ 
sage  is  in  fr.  1  verso  (p.  49) : — 

[ry  8c  «r]cr  'IraKlyfBty  brtpp&ovro  iced  6x\oi 
Kolpavo i,  c i  rbw  ft* r  [*I]£i)piJr&f  ctpvee  "A/nfi 

ry  8  c  fiidOos  r^troto  B[p]erayvlZos  apf  i8c8^c». 

That  is,  Maxi  mi  an  and  Constantius  were  engaged  in  wars  respectively  in  Spain 
and  Britain.  That  Maximian  was  in  Spain  in  296  is  a  new  fact,  and  beam  on 
the  question  whether  Spain  was  part  of  his  dominion.  See  above,  note  15.] 

74  Aurelius  Victor  [Cess.  39]  says,  44  Per  Armeniam  in  hostes  contendit,  qua 
ferme  sola,  seu  facilior  vincendi  via  est  ”,  He  followed  the  conduct  of  Trajan,  and 
the  idea  of  Julius  Csesar. 

71  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  1.  iii.  [c.  4].  For  that  reason,  the  Persian  cavalry 
encamped  sixty  stadia  from  the  enemy. 
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satraps,  afforded  an  immense  booty  to  the  conqueror;  and  an 
incident  is  mentioned,  which  proves  the  rustic  but  martial 
ignorance  of  the  legions  in  the  elegant  superfluities  of  life. 

A  bag  of  shining  leather,  filled  with  pearls,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  private  soldier;  he  carefully  preserved  the  bag,  but  he 
threw  away  its  contents,  judging  that  whatever  was  of  no  use 
could  not  possibly  be  of  any  value.78  The  principal  loss  of  »n<i  b*- 
Narses  was  of  a  much  more  affecting  nature.  Several  of  his buroysi*5 
wives,  his  sisters,  and  children,  who  had  attended  the  army, 
were  made  captives  in  the  defeat.  But,  though  the  character 
of  Galerius  had  in  general  very  little  affinity  with  that  of 
Alexander,  he  imitated,  after  his  victory,  the  amiable  behaviour 
of  the  Macedonian  towards  the  family  of  Darius.  The  wives 
and  children  of  Narses  were  protected  from  violence  and  rapine, 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  tenderness  that  was  due,  from  a  generous  enemy, 
to  their  age,  their  sex,  and  their  royal  dignity.77 

Whilst  the  East  anxionsly  expected  the  decision  of  this  Nssotis- 
great  contest,  the  emperor  Diocletian,  having  assembled  in  pseU  r 
Syria  a  strong  army  of  observation,  displayed  from  a  distance 
the  resources  of  the  Roman  power,  and  reserved  himself  for 
any  future  emergency  of  the  war.  On  the  intelligence  of  the 
victoiy,  he  condescended  to  advance  towards  the  frontier,  with 
a  view  of  moderating,  by  his  presence  and  counsels,  the  pride 
of  Galerius.  The  interview  of  the  Roman  princes  at  Nisibis 
was  accompanied  with  every  expression  of  respect  on  one  side, 
and  of  esteem  on  the  other.  It  was  in  that  city  that  they 
soon  afterwards  gave  audience  to  the  ambassador  of  the  Great 
King.7*  The  power,  or  at  least  the  spirit,  of  Narses  had  been 
broken  by  his  last  defeat;  and  he  considered  an  immediate 
peace  as  the  only  means  that  could  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms.  He  dispatched  Apharban,  a  servant  who  poe- 

*Th«  story  it  told  by  Ammionus,  1.  nil.  [4,  81  Instead  of  taccum  tome 
read  tculum  [taeeulum  is  the  true  reading,  the  Use.  having  taeeutum  and  rose w- 
fum}. 

n  The  Persians  confessed  the  Roman  superiority  in  morals  as  well  as  in 
arms.  Eutrop.  ix.  34.  But  this  respect  and  gratitude  of  enemies  is  very  seldom 
to  be  found  in  their  own  accounts. 

’•The  aocount  of  the  negotiation  is  taken  from  the  fragments  of  Peter  the 
Patrioian,  in  the  Excerpts  Legallonum,  published  in  the  Bysantine  Collection 
[also  in  vol.  iv.  of  Muller's  Fragm.  Hist.  Orsso.].  Peter  lived  under  Justinian ; 
but  it  Is  very  evident,  by  the  nature  of  his  materials,  that  they  are  drawn  from 
the  most  authentic  and  respectable  writers. 
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Bessed  his  favour  and  confidence,  with  a  commission  to  negotiate 
a  treaty,  or  rather  to  receive  whatever  conditions  the  oonqueror 
should  impose.  Apharban  opened  the  conference  by  expressing 
his  master’s  gratitude  for  the  generous  treatment  of  his  family, 
and  by  soliciting  the  liberty  of  those  illustrious  captives.  He 
celebrated  the  valour  of  Galerius,  without  degrading  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Narses,  and  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  confess  the 
superiority  of  the  victorious  C®sar  over  a  monarch  who  had 
surpassed  in  glory  all  the  princes  of  his  race.  Notwithstanding 
the  justice  of  the  Persian  cause,  he  was  empowered  to  submit 
the  present  differences  to  the  decision  of  the  emperors  them¬ 
selves;  convinced  as  he  was  that,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity, 
they  would  not  be  unmindful  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Apharban  concluded  his  discourse  in  the  style  of  Eastern 
allegory,  by  observing  that  the  Roman  and  Persian  monarchies 
were  the  two  eyes  of  the  world,  which  would  remain  imperfect 
and  mutilated,  if  either  of  them  should  be  put  out. 

“It  well  becomes  the  Persians,"  replied  Galerius,  with  a 
transport  of  fury,  which  seemed  to  convulse  his  whole  frame, 

“  it  well  becomes  the  Persians  to  expatiate  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  and  calmly  to  read  us  lectures  on  the  virtues  of 
moderation.  Let  them  remember  their  own  moderation  to¬ 
wards  the  unhappy  Valerian.  They  vanquished  him  by  fraud, 
they  treated  him  with  indignity.  They  detained  him  till  the 
last  moment  of  his  life  in  shameful  captivity,  and,  after  his 
death,  they  exposed  his  body  to  perpetual  ignominy."  Soften¬ 
ing,  however,  his  tone,  Galerius  insinuated  to  the  ambassador 
that  it  had  never  been  the  practice  of  the  Romans  to  trample 
on  a  prostrate  enemy ;  and  that  on  this  occasion  they  should 
consult  their  own  dignity  rather  than  the  Persian  merit.  He 
dismissed  Apharban  with  a  hope  that  Narses  would  soon  be  in-  i 
formed  on  what  conditions  he  might  obtain,  from  the  clemency  i 
of  the  emperors,  a  lasting  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  his  1 
wives  and  children.  In  this  conference  we  may  discover  the  j 
fierce  passions  of  Galerius,  as  well  as  his  deference  to  the 
superior  wisdom  and  authority  of  Diocletian.  The  ambition  of 
the  former  grasped  at  the  conquest  of  the  East  and  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  reduce  Persia  into  the  state  of  a  province.  The 
prudence  of  the  latter,  who  adhered  to  the  moderate  policy  of 
Augustus  and  the  Antonines,  embraced  the  favourable  oppor- 
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tunity  of  terminating  a  successful  war  by  an  honourable  and 
advantageous  peace.79 

In  pursuance  of  their  promise,  the  emperors  soon  afterwards  Conclusion 
appointed  Sicorius  Probus,  one  of  their  secretaries,  to  acquaint 
the  Persian  court  with  their  final  resolution.  As  the  minister 
of  peace,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  politeness  and 
friendship ;  but,  under  the  pretence  of  allowing  him  the  neces¬ 
sary  repose  after  so  long  a  journey,  the  audience  of  Probus 
was  deferred  from  day  to  day;  and  he  attended  the  slow 
motions  of  the  king,  till  at  length  he  was  admitted  to  his 
presence,  near  the  river  Asprudus  in  Media.  The  secret 
motive  of  N arses,  in  this  delay,  had  been  to  collect  such  a 
military  force  as  might  enable  him,  though  sincerely  desirous 
of  peace,  to  negotiate  with  the  greater  weight  and  dignity. 

Three  persons  only  assisted  at  this  important  conference;  the 
minister  Apharban,  the  prefect  of  the  guards,  and  an  officer 
who  had  commanded  on  the  Armenian  frontier.10  The  first 
condition,  proposed  by  the  ambassador,  is  not  at  present  of  a 
very  intelligible  nature;  that  the  city  of  Nisibis  might  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  place  of  mutual  exchange,  or,  as  we  should 
formerly  have  termed  it,  for  the  staple  of  trade  between  the 
two  empires.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  intention 
of  the  Roman  princes  to  improve  their  revenue  by  some  re¬ 
straints  upon  commerce ;  but,  as  Nisibis  was  situated  within 
their  own  dominions,  and  as  they  were  masters  both  of  the 
imports  and  exports,  it  should  seem  that  such  restraints  were 
the  objects  of  an  internal  law  rather  than  of  a  foreign  treaty. 

To  render  them  more  effectual,  some  stipulations  were  probably 
required  on  the  side  of  the  king  of  Persia,  which  appeared  so 
very  repugnant  either  to  his  interest  or  to  his  dignity  that 
Names  could  not  be  persuaded  to  subscribe  them.  As  this 
was  the  only  article  to  which  he  refused  his  consent,  it  was  no 
longer  insisted  on ;  and  the  emperors  either  suffered  the  trade  to 
flow  in  its  natural  channels,  or  contented  themselves  with  such 
restrictions  as  it  depended  on  their  own  authority  to  establish. 

*  Adeo  Victor  (says  Aurelias)  at  oi  Valerius,  oajus  nata  omnia  gore  ben  tur, 
abnuiseet,  Romani  faaoe*  in  proTinoiam  noram  ferrentur.  Varum  para  terrarum 
tsmto  nobis  utilior  qu»«ita. 

had  been  governor  of  Sumium.  (Pet.  Patricias  in  Exoerpt.  Legal, 
p.  90  [P.H.O.  Ir.  p.  189].)  This  province  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  Moses  of 
Chorene  (Oeograph.  p.  300),  and  lay  to  the  east  of  Mount  Ararat. 
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*na*rt-  As  soon  as  this  difficulty  was  removed,  a  solemn  peace  was 
treaty  concluded  and  ratified  between  the  two  nations.  The  condi¬ 

tions  of  a  treaty  so  glorious  to  the  empire,  and  so  necessary 
to  Persia,  may  deserve  a  more  peculiar  attention,  as  the  history 
of  Borne  presents  very  few  transactions  of  a  similar  nature ; 
most  of  her  wars  having  either  been  terminated  by  absolute 
conquest,  or  waged  against  barbarians  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
The  letters.  I.  The  Aboras,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Xenophon,  the 
axed  &s  the  Araxes,  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  mon- 
tween  the  archies.81  That  river  which  rose  near  the  Tigris,  was  increased, 
emp  ee  few  mileB  below  Nisibis,  by  the  little  stream  of  the  Mygdonius, 
passed  under  the  walls  of  Singara,  and  fell  into  the  Euphrates 
at  Circesium,  a  frontier  town,  which,  by  the  care  of  Diocletian, 
was  very  strongly  fortified.82  Mesopotamia,  the  object  of  so 
many  wars,  was  ceded  to  the  empire;  and  the  Persians,  by 
this  treaty,  renounced  all  pretensions  to  that  great  province, 
cession  of  U.  They  relinquished  to  the  Bomans  five  provinces  beyond  the 
inoMbfr  Tigris.88  Their  situation  formed  a  very  useful  barrier,  and 
Tigris  their  natural  strength  was  soon  improved  by  art  and  military 
skill.  Four  of  these,  to  the  north  of  the  river,  were  districts  of 
obscure  fame  and  inconsiderable  extent:  Intiline,  Zabdicene, 
Arzanene,  and  Moxoene;  but,  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  the 
empire  acquired  the  large  and  mountainous  territory  of  Car- 
duene,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Carduchians,  who  preserved  for 
many  ages  their  manly  freedom  in  the  heart  of  the  despotic 
monarchies  of  Asia.  The  ten  thousand  Greeks  traversed  their 
country,  after  a  painful  march,  or  rather  engagement,  of  seven 

81  By  an  error  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  the  position  of  Singara  is  removed 
from  the  Aboras  to  the  Tigris,  whioh  may  have  produced  the  mistake  of  Peter  in 
assigning  the  latter  river  for  the  boundary,  instead  of  the  former.  The  line  of 
the  Roman  frontier  traversed,  but  never  followed,  the  course  of  the  Tigris.  [The 
Aboras  rises  a  long  way  to  the  west  of  the  Tigris  ;  and  Nisibis  is  situated  on  the 
Mygdonius.] 

83  Procopius  de  JEdificiis,  1.  ii.  o.  6. 

83  Three  of  the  provinces,  Zabdicene,  Arzanene,  and  Oarduene  [Oorduene], 
are  allowed  on  all  sides.  But  instead  of  the  other  two,  Peter  (in  Excerpt.  Lag.  p. 
SO  [ib.])  inserts  Rehimene  and  Sophene.  I  have  preferred  Ammianus  (1.  xxv.  7), 
because  it  might  be  proved  that  Sophene  was  never  in  the  hand  of  the  Persians, 
either  before  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  or  after  that  of  Jovian.  For  want  of  correct 
maps,  like  those  of  M.  d’Anville,  almost  all  the  modems,  with  Tillemont  and 
Valesius  at  their  head,  have  imagined  that  it  was  in  respeot  to  Persia,  and  not  to 
Rome,  that  the  five  provinces  were  situate  beyond  the  Tigris.  [Intilene  and 
Moxoene  are  the  same.  Gibbon’s  statements  are  not  oorrect.  Peter  gives 
Intdlene  and  Sophene ;  Ammianus,  Moxoene  and  Rehimene.  Thus  the  question 
is  between  Rehimene  and  Sophene.] 
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days ;  and  it  is  confessed  by  their  leader,  in  his  incomparable 
relation  of  the  retreat,  that  they  suffered  more  from  the  arrows 
of  the  Cardnchians  than  from  the  power  of  the  Great  King.84 
Their  posterity,  the  Cords,  with  very  little  alteration  either  of 
name  or  manners,  acknowledged  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 
Turkish  saltan.  HE.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  Armenia 
Tiridates,  the  faithful  ally  of  Borne,  was  restored  to  the  throne 
of  his  fathers,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  Imperial  supremacy 
were  fully  asserted  and  secured.  The  limits  of  Armenia  were 
extended  as  far  as  the  fortress  of  Sintha  in  Media,  and  thiB 
increase  of  dominion  was  not  so  much  an  act  of  liberality  as 
of  justice.  Of  the  provinces  already  mentioned  beyond  the 
Tigris,  the  four  first  had  been  dismembered  by  the  Parthians 
from  the  crown  of  Armenia ; 85  and,  when  the  Romans  acquired 
the  possession  of  them,  they  stipulated,  at  the  expense  of  the 
usurpers,  an  ample  compensation,  which  invested  their  ally 
with  the  extensive  and  fertile  country  of  Atropatene.  Its 
principal  city,  in  the  same  situation  perhaps  as  the  modern 
Tauris,  was  frequently  honoured  with  the  residence  of  Tiri¬ 
dates;  and,  as  it  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  he 
imitated,  in  the  buildings  and  fortifications,  the  splendid 
capital  of  the  Medea.88  IV.  The  country  of  Iberia  was  barren,  n»ru 
its  inhabitants  rude  and  savage.  But  they  were  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  armB,  and  they  separated  from  the  empire  bar¬ 
barians  much  fiercer  and  more  formidable  than  themselves. 

The  narrow  defiles  of  Mount  Caucasus  were  in  their  hands, 
and  it  was  in  their  choice  either  to  admit  or  to  exclude  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Sarmatia,  whenever  a  rapacious  spirit 
urged  them  to  penetrate  into  the  richer  climates  of  the  South.87 
The  nomination  of  the  kings  of  Iberia,  which  was  resigned  by 
the  Persian  monarch  to  the  emperors,  contributed  to  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  Roman  power  in  Asia.88  The 

“  Xenophon'*  Aubwii,  1.  iv.  [8].  Their  bowe  were  three  eubita  in  length, 
their  Arrow*  two  ;  they  rolled  down  (tone*  that  were  each  a  waggon  load.  The 
Greek*  found  a  great  many  Tillages  In  that  rude  country. 

“According  to  Eutropius  (vi.  9,  aa  tho  text  is  represented  by  the  best  Has.) 
the  city  of  Tigranocerta  «si  in  Ananene.  The  names  and  situation  of  the  other 
three  may  be  faintly  traced. 

“Compare  Herodotus,  I.  i.  c.  97,  with  Moses  Chorenens.  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii. 
c.  64.  and  the  map  of  Armenia  given  by  his  editors. 

B  Hiben,  loco  rum  potentes,  Oaapii  viA  Sarmatum  in  Armenios  raptim  eflun- 
dunt.  Tacit.  Ann al.  vi.  83.  See  Strabon.  Geograph.  I.  xi.  p.  7G4  [600]. 

“Peter  Petri ci us  (in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  90  [F.H.Q.  It.  p.  189])  is  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  the  Iberian  article  of  the  treaty. 
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East  enjoyed  a  profound  tranquillity  during  forty  years;  and 
the  treaty  between  the  rival  monarchies  was  strictly  observed 
till  the  death  of  Tiridates;  when  a  new  generation,  animated 
with  different  views  and  different  passions,  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  the  world;  and  the  grandson  of  Names  under, 
took  a  long  and  memorable  war  against  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Constantine. 

Triumph  The  arduous  work  of  rescuing  the  distressed  empire  from 
tian  and  tyrants  and  barbarians  had  now  been  completely  achieved  by  a 
AIoxmu>'  succession  of  Illyrian  peasants.  As  soon  as  Diocletian  entered 
[Triumph  into  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  celebrated  that  memor- 
Mu7o7n'  able  sera,  as  well  as  the  success  of  his  arms,  by  the  pomp  of  a 
wJhNovf’ir] Boman  triumph.®*  Maximian,  the  equal  partner  of  his  power, 
was  his  only  companion  in  the  glory  of  that  day.  The  two 
Csesars  had  fought  and  conquered,  but  the  merit  of  their  ex¬ 
ploits  was  ascribed,  according  to  the  rigour  of  ancient  maxims, 
to  the  auspicious  influence  of  their  fathers  and  emperors.*0 
The  triumph  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  less  magnificent, 
perhaps,  than  those  of  Aurelian  and  Probus,  but  it  was  dignified 
by  several  circumstances  of  superior  fame  and  good  fortune. 
Africa  and  Britain,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Nile, 
furnished  their  respective  trophies;  but  the  most  distinguished 
ornament  was  of  a  more  singular  nature,  a  Persian  victory 
followed  by  an  important  conquest.®1  The  representations  of 
rivers,  mountains,  and  provinces  were  carried  before  the  Im¬ 
perial  car.  The  images  of  the  captive  wives,  the  sisters,  and 
the  children  of  the  Great  King  afforded  a  new  and  grateful 
spectacle  to  the  vanity  of  the  people.91  In  the  eyes  of  posterity 
this  triumph  is  remarkable  by  a  distinction  of  a  less  honourable 
kind.  It  was  the  last  that  Rome  ever  beheld.  Soon  after  this 

®  Eusebius  in  Chron.  Pagi  ad  annum.  Till  the  discovery  of  the  treatise  dt 
Mortibus  Pereecutorum,  it  was  not  oertain  that  the  triumph  and  the  Vioennalia 
were  celebrated  at  the  same  time.  [Date  still  uncertain.  The  triumph,  aco.  to 
Clinton,  was  in  the  year  before  the  Vioennalia,  but  Preuss  agrees  with  Gibbon.] 

M  At  the  time  of  the  Vioennalia,  Galerius  seems  to  have  kept  his  station  on 
the  Danube.  See  Lactant.  de  M.  P.  c.  39. 

91  [The  remarkable  edict  of  301  a.d.,  in  whioh  Diocletian  attempted  to  fix 
maximum  prices  (see  Append.  23),  records  the  number  of  victories  of  which  eaoh 
emperor  could  boast.  Diocletian  oounted  six  German,  four  Sarmatian  victories; 
Maximian,  five  German  and  four  Sarmatian ;  both  Csesars,  two  German  and  two 
Sarmatian.  To  all  four  fell  equally,  two  Persian,  one  Britannic,  one  Caspian,  one 
Armenian,  one  Median,  and  one  Adiabenic  viotory.] 

n  Eutropius  (ix.  27)  mentions  them  as  a  part  of  the  triumph.  As  the  persons 
had  been  restored  to  Nerses,  nothing  more  than  their  images  could  be  exhibited. 
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period,  the  emperors  ceased  to  vanquish,  and  Rome  ceased  to 
be  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

The  spot  on  which  Rome  was  founded  had  been  consecrated  non* •*  *b- 

.  r  .  _  .  .  —I  senoeoftbe 

by  ancient  ceremonies  and  imaginary  miracles.  The  presence  emp*ror«^ 
of  some  god,  or  the  memory  of  some  hero,  seemed  to  animate 
every  part  of  the  city,  and  the  empire  of  the  world  had  been 
promised  to  the  Capitol.88  The  native  Romans  felt  and  con¬ 
fessed  the  power  of  this  agreeable  illusion.  It  was  derived  from 
their  ancestors,  had  grown  up  with  their  earliest  habits  of  life, 
and  was  protected,  in  some  measure,  by  the  opinion  of  political 
utility.  The  form  and  the  seat  of  government  were  intimately 
blended  together,  nor  was  it  esteemed  possible  to  transport  the 
one  without  destroying  the  other.84  But  the  sovereignty  of  the 
capital  was  gradually  annihilated  in  the  extent  of  conquest ;  the 
provinces  rose  to  the  same  level,  and  the  vanquished  nations 
acquired  the  name  and  privileges,  without  imbibing  the  partial 
affections,  of  Romans.  During  a  long  period,  however,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  ancient  constitution,  and  the  influence  of  custom, 
preserved  the  dignity  of  Rome.  The  emperors,  though  perhaps 
of  African  or  Illyrian  extraction,  respected  their  adopted  country, 
as  the  seat  of  their  power,  and  the  centre  of  their  extensive 
dominions.  The  emergencies  of  war  very  frequently  required 
their  presence  on  the  frontiers;  but  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
were  the  first  Roman  princes  who  fixed,  in  time  of  peace,  their 
ordinary  residence  in  the  provinces ;  and  their  conduct,  however 
it  might  be  suggested  by  private  motives,  was  justified  by  very 
specious  considerations  of  policy.  The  court  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  West  was,  for  the  most  part,  established  at  Milan,  whose  Tb«ir  real- 
situation,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  appeared  far  more  convenient  hum 
than  that  of  Rome,  for  the  important  purpose  of  watching  the 
motions  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany.  Milan  soon  assumed 
the  splendour  of  an  Imperial  city.  The  houses  are  described  as 
numerous  and  well  built ;  the  manners  of  the  people  as  polished 
and  liberal.  A  circus,  a  theatre,  a  mint,  a  palace,  baths,  which 


•  Livy  gives  ua  a  speech  of  Camillui  on  that  subject  (▼.  5165  [54]),  full  of 
eloquenoe  and  sensibility,  in  opposition  to  a  design  of  removing  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  from  Home  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Veil. 

•*  Jalius  Cesar  was  reproached  with  the  intention  of  removing  the  empire  to 
Ilium  or  Alexandria.  Boo  Sueton.  in  Cmar.  o.  79.  According  to  the  ingenious 
oanjecture  of  Le  Fevre  and  Dacier,  the  third  ode  of  the  third  book  of  Horace  was 
intended  to  divert  Augustus  from  the  execution  of  a  similar  design. 
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bore  the  name  of  their  founder  Maxunian ;  porticoes  adorned 
with  statues,  and  a  double  circumference  of  walls,  contributed 
to  the  beauty  of  the  new  capital;  nor  did  it  seem  oppressed 
even  by  the  proximity  of  Rome.86  To  rival  the  majesty  of  Rome 
was  the  ambition  likewise  of  Diocletian,  who  employed  his 
leisure,  and  the  wealth  of  the  East,  in  the  embellishment  of 
Nicomedia,  a  city  placed  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
almost  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Euphrates.  By  the  taste  of  the  monarch,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  people,  Nicomedia  acquired,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years, 
a  degree  of  magnificence  which  might  appear  to  have  required 
the  labour  of  ages,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  Antioch,  in  extent  or  populousness.66  The  life  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  a  life  of  action,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  it  was  spent  in  camps,  or  in  their  long  and  fre¬ 
quent  marches ;  but,  whenever  the  public  business  allowed  them 
any  relaxation,  they  seem  to  have  retired  with  pleasure  to  their 
favourite  residences  of  Nicomedia  and  Milan.  Till  Diocletian, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  celebrated  his  Roman  triumph, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  ever  visited  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire.  Even  on  that  memorable  occasion  his 
stay  did  not  exceed  two  months.  Disgusted  with  the  licentious 
familiarity  of  the  people,  he  quitted  Rome  with  precipitation 
thirteen  days  before  it  was  expected  that  he  should  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  senate,  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  the  consular 
dignity.67 

The  dislike  expressed  by  Diocletian  towards  Rome  and 


*  See  Aurelius  Victor  [Cass.  89],  who  likewise  mentions  the  buildings  ereoted 
by  Maximian  at  Carthage,  probably  during  the  Moorish  war.  We  shall  insert 
some  verses  of  Ausonius  de  Clar.  urb.  v. 

Et  Mediolani  mira  omnia :  oopia  rerum : 

Innumer©  cultaeque  domus ;  fecunda  virorum 
Ingenia,  et  mores  l©ti ;  turn  duplice  muro 
Amplificata  loci  species ;  populique  voluptas 
Circus ;  et  inclusi  moles  cuneata  Theafcri ; 

Templa,  Palatinaque  arces,  opulensque  Moneta, 

Et  regio  Herculei  Celebris  sub  honore  lavaori. 

Cunctaque  marmoreis  ornata  Peristyla  signis ; 

Moeniaque  in  valli  form  am  oircumdata  labro, 

Omnia  qure  magnis  operum  velut  ©mula  formis 
Excell  unt :  neo  juncta  premit  vicinia  Bom©. 
w  Lac  tan  t.  de  M.  P.  c.  7.  Libanius  Orat.  viii.  p.  203. 

^Lactant.  de  M.  P.  o.  17.  On  a  similar  oooasion  Ammianus  mentions  the 
dicacUas  plebis,  as  not  very  agreeable  to  am  Imperial  ear.  (See  1.  xvi.  o.  10)  [<Uca- 
citaU  pleois  obleotabatur  are  the  words  of  Ammian]. 
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Roman  freedom  was  not  the  effect  of  momentary  caprice,  bat 
the  resalt  of  the  most  artful  policy.  That  crafty  prince  had  Rome  »na 
framed  a  new  system  of  Imperial  government,  which  was  after-  ••>>»*• 
wards  completed  by  the  family  of  Constantine,  and,  as  the  image 
of  the  old  constitution  was  religiously  preserved  in  the  senate, 
he  resolved  to  deprive  that  order  of  its  small  remains  of  power 
and  consideration.  We  may  recollect,  about  eight  years  before 
the  elevation  of  Diocletian,  the  transient  greatness,  and  the  am¬ 
bitious  hopes,  of  the  Roman  senate.  As  long  as  that  enthusiasm 
prevailed,  many  of  the  nobles  imprudently  displayed  their  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and,  after  the  successors  of  Probus  had 
withdrawn  their  countenance  from  the  republican  party,  the 
senators  were  unable  to  disguise  their  impotent  resentment. 

As  the  sovereign  of  Italy,  Maximian  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  extinguishing  this  troublesome,  rather  than  dangerous, 
spirit,  and  the  task  was  perfectly  suited  to  his  cruel  temper. 

Hie  most  illustrious  members  of  the  senate,  whom  Diocletian 
always  affected  to  esteem,  were  involved,  by  his  colleague,  in  the 
accusation  of  imaginary  plots ;  and  the  possession  of  an  elegant 
villa,  or  a  well-cultivated  estate,  was  interpreted  as  a  convincing 
evidence  of  guilt.*1  The  camp  of  the  PrsBtorians,  which  had  so 
long  oppressed,  began  to  protect,  the  majesty  of  Rome ;  and  as 
those  haughty  troops  were  conscious  of  the  decline  of  their  power, 
they  were  naturally  disposed  to  unite  their  strength  with  the 
authority  of  the  senate.  By  the  prudent  measures  of  Diocletian, 
the  numbers  of  the  Praetorians  were  insensibly  reduced,  their 
privileges  abolished, w  and  their  place  supplied  by  two  faithful  New  bediei 
legions  of  Ulyricum,  who,  under  the  new  titles  of  Jovians  and  jovi»n« 
Herculians,  were  appointed  to  perform  the  service  of  the  Im-oaiuni 
penal  guards.100  But  the  most  fatal  though  Becret  wound,  which 
the  senate  received  from  the  hands  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
was  inflicted  by  the  inevitable  operation  of  their  absence.  As 

*  Lactanlios  accuses  Maximian  of  destroying  flctU  crimi nation i bus  lumina 
senates  (De  M.  P.  c.  8).  Aurelius  Victor  speaks  very  doubtfully  of  the  faith  of 
Diocletian  towards  his  friends. 

m  Truncate  vires  urbis,  imminuto  pnetoriarutn  oohortium  atquo  in  armis  vulgi 
oumero.  Aurelius  Victor  [ib.J.  Lactantius  attributes  to  GaleHus  the  prosecution 
of  the  same  plan  (c.  26). 

They  were  old  corps  stationed  in  Ulyricum ;  and,  according  to  the  ancient 
establishment,  they  each  consisted  of  six  thousand  men.  They  had  aoquired  much 
reputation  by  the  use  of  the  plumbabr,  or  darts  loaded  with  lead.  Each  soldier 
carried  fire  of  these,  which  he  darted  from  a  considerable  distance,  with  great 
strength  and  dexterity.  See  Vegetiue,  i.  17. 
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long  as  the  emperors  resided  at  Borne,  that  assembly  might  be 
oppressed,  bat  it  could  scarcely  be  neglected.  The  successors 
of  Augustus  exercised  the  power  of  dictating  whatever  laws  their 
wisdom  or  caprice  might  suggest ;  but  those  laws  were  ratified 
by  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  The  model  of  ancient  freedom 
was  preserved  in  its  deliberations  and  decrees ;  and  wise  princes, 
who  respected  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  people,  were  in  some 
measure  obliged  to  assume  the  language  and  behaviour  suitable 
to  the  general  and  first  magistrate  of  the  republic.  In  the 
armies  and  in  the  provinces,  they  displayed  the  dignity  of 
monarchs;  and,  when  they  fixed  their  residence  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital,  they  for  ever  laid  aside  the  dissimulation  which 
Augustus  had  recommended  to  his  successors.  In  the  exercise 
of  the  legislative  as  well  as  of  the  executive  power,  the  sovereign 
advised  with  his  ministers,  instead  of  consulting  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  The  name  of  the  senate  was  mentioned 
with  honour  till  the  last  period  of  the  empire ;  the  vanity  of  its 
members  was  still  flattered  with  honorary  distinctions ; 101  but 
the  assembly,  which  had  so  long  been  the  source,  and  bo  long 
the  instrument,  of  power,  was  respectfully  suffered  to  sink  into 
oblivion.  The  senate  of  Borne,  losing  all  connexion  with  the 
Imperial  court  and  the  actual  constitution,  was  left  a  venerable 
but  useless  monument  of  antiquity  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
civil  ma«-  When  the  Roman  princes  had  lost  sight  of  the  senate  and 
iaid*aidde  of  their  ancient  capital,  they  easily  forgot  the  origin  and  nature 
of  their  legal  power.  The  civil  offices  of  consul,  of  proconsul, 
of  censor,  and  of  tribune,  by  the  union  of  which  it  had  been 
formed,  betrayed  to  the  people  its  republican  extraction.  Those 
modest  titles  were  laid  aside;103  and,  if  they  still  distinguished 
their  high  station  by  the  appellation  of  Emperor,  or  Imperatob, 
that  word  was  understood  in  a  new  and  more  dignified  sense, 
and  no  longer  denoted  the  general  of  the  Roman  armies,  but 
imperial  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  world.  The  name  of  Emperor, 
titles y4n  which  was  at  first  of  a  military  nature,  was  associated  with 
another  of  a  more  servile  kind.  The  epithet  of  Dominus,  or 
Lord,  in  its  primitive  signification,  was  expressive,  not  of  the 


101  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  vi.  tit.  ii.  with  Godefroy’s  commentary. 

109  See  the  12th  dissertation  in  Spanheim's  excellent  work  DeUsu  Numigms- 
turn.  From  medals,  inscriptions,  and  historians,  he  examines  every  title  separ¬ 
ately,  and  traces  it  from  Augustas  to  the  moment  of  its  disappearing. 
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authority  of  a  {since  over  his  subjects,  or  of  a  commander  over  his 
soldiers,  but  of  the  despotic  power  of  a  master  over  his  domestic 
slaves.10*  Viewing  it  in  that  odious  light,  it  had  been  rejected 
with  abhorrence  by  the  first  Caesars.  Their  resistance  insen¬ 
sibly  became  more  feeble,  and  the  name  less  odious ;  till  at 
length  the  style  of  our  Lord  and  Emperor  was  not  only  be¬ 
stowed  by  flattery,  but  was  regularly  admitted  into  the  laws 
and  public  monuments.  Such  lofty  epithets  were  sufficient  to 
elate  and  satisfy  the  most  excessive  vanity ;  and,  if  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  Diocletian  still  declined  the  title  of  King,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  effect  not  so  much  of  their  moderation  as  of  their 
delicacy.  Wherever  the  Latin  tongue  was  in  use  (and  it  was  the 
language  of  government  throughout  the  empire),  the  Imperial 
title,  as  it  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  conveyed  a  more  respect¬ 
able  idea  than  the  name  of  king,  which  they  must  have  shared 
with  an  hundred  barbarian  chieftains;  or  which,  at  the  best, 
they  could  derive  only  from  Romulus  or  from  Tarquin.  But 
the  sentiments  of  the  East  were  very  different  from  those  of  the 
West.  Prom  the  earliest  period  of  history,  the  sovereigns  of 
Asia  had  been  celebrated  in  the  Greek  language  by  the  title  of 
Basileus,  or  King ;  and,  since  it  was  considered  as  the  first  dis¬ 
tinction  among  men,  it  was  soon  employed  by  the  Bcrvile  pro¬ 
vincials  of  the  East  in  their  humble  addresses  to  the  Roman 
throne.10*  Even  the  attributes,  or  at  least  the  titles,  of  the 
Divinity,  were  usurped  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  who 
transmitted  them  to  a  succession  of  Christian  emperors.100 
Such  extravagant  compliments,  however,  soon  lose  their  impiety 
by  losing  their  meaning ;  and,  when  the  ear  is  once  accustomed 


m  Pliny  (in  Panogyr.  c.  3,  66,  dec.)  speaks  o!  Dominus  with  execration,  as 
synonymous  to  Tyrant,  and  opposite  to  Prince.  And  the  same  Pliny  regularly 
gives  that  title  (in  the  tenth  book  of  his  epistles)  to  his  friend  rather  than  master, 
the  virtuous  Trajan.  This  strange  expression  pussies  the  commentators  who 
think,  and  tho  translators  who  can  write.  [Cp.  Mommsen,  Staatsrocht,  it.  760 
wqq.t  for  the  history  of  the  use  of  Dominus,  which  first  appears  in  offioial  monu¬ 
ments  under  Beptimius  Severn  a.] 

194  Bynesiua  de  Regno,  Edit.  Petav.  p.  15.  I  am  indebted  for  this  quotation 
to  the  Abb4  de  la  Bllterie. 

‘•See  Van  Dale  de  Consecrations,  p.  634,  Ac.  It  was  customary  for  the 
emperors  to  mention  (in  the  preamble  of  laws)  their  numsn,  sacred  majesty ,  divine 
erodes,  Ao.  According  to  Tillemont,  Gregory  of  Nasiansen  complains  most  bit¬ 
terly  of  the  profanation,  especially  when  it  was  practised  by  an  Arian  emperor. 
(**  Gregory  of  Nasiansen  "  is  as  incorrect  an  expreasion  as  “  T?  homes  of  Aquinate  " 
would  be.  The  name  of  Gregory's  birthplace  is  Nasiansus,  so  that  he  may  be  dis- 
tingnished  from  his  namesake  of  Nyssa,  either  as  Gregory  of  Nasiansus ,  or  as 
Gregory  Narianscns.] 


Diocletian 

assumes 

the  diadem, 
and  intro¬ 
duces  the 
Persian 
ceremonial 
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to  the  sound,  they  are  heard  with  indifference  as  vague  though 
excessive  professions  of  respect. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  Roman 
princes,  conversing  in  a  familiar  manner  among  their  fellow- 
citizens,  were  saluted  only  with  the  same  respect  that  was 
usually  paid  to  senators  and  magistrates.  Their  principal  dis¬ 
tinction  was  the  Imperial  or  military  robe  of  purple ;  whilst  the 
senatorial  garment  was  marked  by  a  broad,  and  the  equestrian 
by  a  narrow,  band  or  stripe  of  the  same  honourable  colour, 
lire  pride,  or  rather  the  policy,  of  Diocletian  engaged  that  artful 
prince  to  introduce  the  stately  magnificence  of  the  court  of 
Persia.108  He  ventured  to  assume  the  diadem,  an  ornament  de¬ 
tested  by  the  Romans  as  the  odious  ensign  of  royalty,  and  the 
use  of  which  had  been  considered  as  the  most  desperate  act  of 
the  madness  of  Caligula.107  It  was  no  more  than  a  broad  white 
fillet  set  with  pearls,  which  encircled  the  emperor’s  head.  The 
sumptuous  robes  of  Diocletian  and  his  successors  were  of  silk 
and  gold ;  and  it  is  remarked,  with  indignation,  that  even  their 
shoes  were  studded  with  the  most  precious  gems.  The  access 
to  their  sacred  person  was  every  day  rendered  more  difficult,  bv 
the  institution  of  new  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  avenues  of 
the  palace  were  strictly  guarded  by  the  various  schools ,  as  they 
began  to  be  called,  of  domestic  officers.  The  interior  apartments 
were  intrusted  to  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  eunuchs ;  the  in¬ 
crease  of  whose  numbers  and  influence  was  the  most  infallible 
symptom  of  the  progress  of  despotism.  When  a  subject  was 
at  length  admitted  to  the  Imperial  presence,  he  was  obliged, 
whatever  might  be  his  rank,  to  fall  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and 
to  adore,  according  to  the  eastern  fashion,  the  divinity  of  his 
lord  and  master.108  Diocletian  was  a  man  of  sense,  who,  in  the 
course  of  private  as  well  as  public  life,  had  formed  a  just  esti¬ 
mate  both  of  himself  and  of  mankind :  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive 
that,  in  substituting  the  manners  of  Persia  to  those  of  Rome,  he 

Suauheim  de  Usu  Nuraismat.  Dissert,  xii. 

m  ( A  unman  wore  the  diadem  (Aurel.  Victor,  Epit.  36, 6),  and  is  styled  domwc 
0i  OH  coin*.  See  above,  p.  339,  note  102.  The  senate  was  rigidly  excluded  from 
all  share  in  the  government;  and  the  mark  S.O.  no  longer  appears  on  the  copper 
coinage.  He  wan  popularly  called  “the  schoolmaster  of  the  senators'*.  Thm 
AuielVan  may  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  “absolutism**  which 
Diocletian  elaborated.] 

Aurelius  Victor.  Eutropius,  ix.  26.  It  appears  by  the  Panegyrists  that 
the  Itomaua  wore  soon  reconciled  to  the  name  ana  ceremony  of  adoration. 
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was  seriously  actuated  by  so  mean  a  principle  as  that  of  vanity. 

He  flattered  himself  that  an  ostentation  of  splendour  and  luxury 
would  subdue  the  imagination  of  the  multitude ;  that  the  mon¬ 
arch  would  be  less  exposed  to  the  rude  licence  of  the  people 
and  the  soldiers,  as  his  person  was  secluded  from  the  public 
view ;  and  that  habits  of  submission  would  insensibly  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  sentiments  of  veneration.  Like  the  modesty  affected 
by  Augustus,  the  state  maintained  by  Diocletian  was  a  theatri- 
cal  representation;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  of  the  two 
comedieB,  the  former  was  of  a  much  more  liberal  and  manly 
character  than  the  latter.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  one  to  dis¬ 
guise,  and  the  object  of  the  other  to  display,  the  unbounded 
power  which  the  emperors  possessed  over  the  Roman  world. 

Ostentation  was  the  first  principle  of  the  new  system  instituted  tfawtonn^ 
by  Diocletian.  The  second  was  division.  He  divided  the  em-  tration. 
pire,  the  provinces,  and  every  branch  of  the  civil  as  well  as  mili-  and  ^ 
tary  administration.  He  multiplied  the  wheels  of  the  machine 
of  government,  and  rendered  its  operations  less  rapid  but  more 
secure.  Whatever  advantages,  and  whatever  defects,  might 
attend  these  innovations,  they  must  be  ascribed  in  a  very  great 
degree  to  the  first  inventor;  but,  as  the  new  frame  of  policy 
was  gradually  improved  and  completed  by  succeeding  princes, 
it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  delay  the  consideration  of  it  till 
the  season  of  its  full  maturity  and  perfection.10*  Reserving, 
therefore,  for  the  reign  of  Constantine  a  more  exact  picture  of 
the  new  empire,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  describing  the 
principal  and  decisive  outline,  as  it  was  traced  by  the  hand  of 
Diocletian.  He  had  associated  three  colleagues  in  the  exercise 
of  the  supreme  power ;  and,  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  abilities 
of  a  single  man  were  inadequate  to  the  public  defence,  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  joint  administration  of  four  princes  not  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  expedient,  but  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution. 

It  was  his  intention  that  the  two  elder  princes  should  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  use  of  the  diadem,  and  the  title  of  Axigutti : 

m  The  innovations  introduced  by  Diocletian  are  chiefly  deduced, — let,  from 
ftome  ten  strong  passages  in  Lectantios ;  and  2dly,  from  the  new  and  various 
offices,  which,  in  the  Theodoeian  code,  appear  already  established  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Constantine.  [It  is  only  in  some  oases  that  we  can  distinguish 
with  probability,  and  only  in  a  few  with  oertainty,  between  the  work  of  Diocletian 
and  that  of  Constantine  in  organising  the  new  constitution  of  the  Empire.  An 
editor  must  follow  the  authors  example  and  reserve  his  supplementary  remarks 
for  the  fuller  picture  in  chap,  xvii.J 
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that,  as  affection  or  esteem  might  direct  their  choice,  they  should 
regularly  call  to  their  assistance  two  subordinate  colleagues; 
and  that  the  Caesars,  rising  in  their  turn  to  the  first  rank,  should 
supply  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  emperors.  The  empire 
was  divided  into  four  parts.  The  East  and  Italy  were  the  most 
honourable,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  the  most  laborious 
stations.  The  former  claimed  the  presence  of  the  August*,  the 
latter  were  intrusted  to  the  administration  of  the  Caesars.  The 
strength  of  the  legions  was  in  the  hands  of  the  four  partners  of 
sovereignty,  and  the  despair  of  successively  vanquishing  four 
formidable  rivals  might  intimidate  the  ambition  of  an  aspiring 
general.  In  their  civil  government,  the  emperors  were  supposed 
to  exercise  the  undivided  power  of  the  monarch,  and  their  edicts, 
inscribed  with  their  joint  names,  were  received  in  all  the  pro- 

\  vinces,  as  promulgated  by  their  mutual  councils  and  authority.11* 
t  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  political  union  of  the 
>  Roman  world  was  gradually  dissolved,  and  a  principle  of  division 
was  introduced,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  occasioned 
the  perpetual  separation  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires. 

The  system  of  Diocletian  was  accompanied  with  another  very 
material  disadvantage,  which  cannot  even  at  present  be  totally 
overlooked ;  a  more  expensive  establishment,  and  consequently 
an  increase  of  taxes,  and  the  oppression  of  the  people.  Instead 
of  a  modest  family  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  such  as  had  contented 
the  simple  greatness  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  three  or  four 
magnificent  courts  were  established  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  as  many  Roman  kings  contended  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Persian  monarch  for  the  vain  superiority  of  pomp 
and  luxury.  The  number  of  ministers,  of  magistrates,  of  officers, 
and  of  servants,  who  filled  the  different  departments  of  the 
state,  was  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  former  times ;  and 
(if  we  may  borrow  the  warm  expression  of  a  contemporary) 
«  when  the  proportion  of  those  who  received  exceeded  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  who  contributed,  the  provinces  were  oppressed 
by  the  weight  of  tributes  ”.m  From  this  period  to  the  extinction 


\ 


110  [The  consulate  was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  chief  symbol 
of  the  theoretical  unity  of  the  Empire.  Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  oentuxy  the 
custom  was  established  that  one  consul  was  appointed  by  the  Eastern,  the  other 
by  the  Western,  Augustus.  For  details  see  Mommsen,  Ostgothische  Studien,  in 
Neues  Arohiv  f.  altere  deutsche  Gesohiohtakunde,  xiv.  226  9qq.  (1889).] 

Ul  Lactant.  de  M.  P.  o.  7. 
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of  the  empire,  it  would  be  easy  to  deduce  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  clamours  and  complaints.  According  to  his  religion  and  situa¬ 
tion,  each  writer  chooses  either  Diocletian,  or  Constantine,  or 
Valens,  or  Theodosius,  for  the  object  of  his  invectives ;  but  they 
unanimously  agree  in  representing  the  burden  of  the  public  im¬ 
positions,  and  particularly  the  land-tax  and  capitation,  as  the 
intolerable  and  increasing  grievance  of  their  own  times.  From 
such  a  concurrence,  an  impartial  historian,  who  is  obliged  to  ex¬ 
tract  truth  from  satire  as  well  as  from  panegyric,  will  be  inclined 
to  divide  the  blame  among  the  princes  whom  they  accuse,  and 
to  ascribe  their  exactions  much  less  to  their  personal  vices  than 
to  the  uniform  system  of  their  administration.  The  emperor  Dio¬ 
cletian  was,  indeed,  the  author  of  that  system;  but  during  his 
reign  the  growing  evil  was  confined  within  the  bounds  of  modesty 
and  discretion,  and  he  deserves  the  reproach  of  establishing 
pernicious  precedents,  rather  than  of  exercising  actual  oppres¬ 
sion.113  It  may  be  added  that  his  revenues  were  managed  with 
prudent  economy ;  and  that,  after  all  the  current  expenses  were 
discharged,  there  still  remained  in  the  Imperial  treasury  an 
ample  position  either  for  judicious  liberality  or  for  any  emergency 
of  the  state. 

It  was  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign  that  Diocletian  Abdu»ttou 
executed  his  memorable  resolution  of  abdicating  the  empire :  an 
action  more  naturally  to  have  been  expected  from  the  elder 
or  the  younger  Antoninus,  than  from  a  prince  who  had  never 
practised  the  lessons  of  philosophy  either  in  the  attainment  or 
in  the  use  of  supreme  power.  Diocletian  acquired  the  glory  of 
giving  to  the  world  the  first  example  of  a  resignation,113  which 
has  not  been  very  frequently  imitated  by  succeeding  monarchs. 

The  parallel  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  however,  will  naturally  offer  swam- 
itself  to  our  mind,  not  only  since  the  eloquence  of  a  modern  cbarim 
historian  has  rendered  that  name  so  familiar  to  an  English 
reader,  but  from  the  very  striking  resemblance  between  the 
characters  of  the  two  emperors,  whose  political  abilities  were 

u*  Indict*  lax  nova  qiue  sane  illorum  tamporum  modeatU  tolerabilii,  in  per- 
nloiem  prooesait.  Anrel.  Victor  [C«§.  901,  who  haa  treated  the  character  of 
Diocletian  with  good  seme,  though  in  bad  Latin. 

,u  Solus  omnium  poet  conditum  Romanum  Imperlum,  qul  ex  tan  to  fastigio 
sponie  ad  private  rite  statu m  civilitatemque  re m caret.  Eutrop.  ix.  98.  [The 
erpmaion  of  Eutropius  is  more  accurate  than  that  of  Gibbon.  We  have  an 
instance  of  an  earlier  resignation  in  tho  case  of  Ptolemy  SAUr  (abdicated  986, 
died  983,  B.c.),  a  still  older  in  that  of  Atarhaddon.] 
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superior  to  their  military  genius,  and  whose  specious  virtues 
were  much  less  the  effect  of  nature  than  of  art.  The  abdication 
of  Charles  appears  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  vicissitude  of 
fortune ;  and  the  disappointment  of  his  favourite  schemes  urged 
him  to  relinquish  a  power  which  he  found  inadequate  to  his 
ambition.  But  the  reign  of  Diocletian  had  flowed  with  a  tide 
of  uninterrupted  success ;  nor  was  it  till  after  he  had  vanquished 
all  his  enemies,  and  accomplished  all  his  designs,  that  he  seems 
to  have  entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of  resigning  the 
empire.  Neither  Charles  nor  Diocletian  were  arrived  at  a  very 
advanced  period  of  life;  since  the  one  was  only  fifty-five,  and 
the  other  was  no  more  than  fifty-nine,  years  of  age ;  but  the 
active  life  of  those  princes,  their  wars  and  journeys,  the  cares  of 
royalty,  and  their  application  to  business,  had  already  unpaired 
their  constitution,  and  brought  on  the  infirmities  of  a  premature 
old  age.114 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  a  very  cold  and  rainy 
winter,  Diocletian  left  Italy  soon  after  the  ceremony  of  his 
triumph,  and  began  his  progress  towards  the  East  round  the 
circuit  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  From  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  he  soon  contracted  a 
slow  illness;  and,  though  he  made  easy  marches,  and  was 
generally  carried  in  a  close  litter,  his  disorder,  before  he  arrived 
at  Nicomedia,  about  the  end  of  the  summer,  was  become  very 
serious  and  alarming.  During  the  whole  winter  he  was  con¬ 
fined  to  his  palace ;  his  danger  inspired  a  general  and  unaffected 
concern ;  but  the  people  could  only  judge  of  the  various  altera¬ 
tions  of  his  health  from  the  joy  or  consternation  which  they 
discovered  in  the  countenances  and  behaviour  of  his  attendants. 
The  rumour  of  his  death  was  for  some  time  universally  believed, 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  concealed  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  troubles  that  might  have  happened  during  the  absence  of 
the  Caesar  Gtalerius.  At  length,  however,  on  the  first  of  March, 
Diocletian  once  more  appeared  in  public,  but  so  pale  and 
emaciated  that  he  could  scarcely  have  been  recognized  by  those 
to  whom  his  person  was  the  most  familiar.  It  was  time  to  put 
an  end  to  the  painful  struggle,  which  he  had  sustained  during 

114  The  particulars  of  the  journey  and  illness  are  taken  from  Lactantlus  (o.  17). 
who  may  aometimei  be  admitted  as  an  evidence  of  public  facts,  though  very  seldom 
of  private  anecdotes. 
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more  than  a  year,  between  the  care  of  his  health  and  that  of  his 
dignity.  The  former  required  indulgence  and  relaxation,  the 
latter  compelled  him  to  direct,  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  the 
administration  of  a  great  empire.  He  resolved  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  honourable  repose,  to  place  his  glory 
beyond  the  reach  of  fortune,  and  to  relinquish  the  theatre  of 
the  world  to  his  younger  and  more  active  associates.116 

The  ceremony  of  his  abdication  was  performed  in  a  spacious 
plain,  about  three  miles  from  Nicomedia.  The  emperor  as¬ 
cended  a  lofty  throne,  and  in  a  speech,  full  of  reason  and 
dignity,  declared  his  intention,  both  to  the  people  and  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  assembled  on  this  extraordinary  occasion. 

As  Boon  as  he  had  divested  himself  of  the  purple,  he  withdrew ap-to. 
from  the  gazing  multitude,  and,  traversing  the  city  in  a  covered 
chariot,  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the  favourite  retirement 
which  he  had  chosen  in  his  native  country  of  Dalmatia.  On 
the  same  day,  which  was  the  first  of  May,11*  Maximian,  as 
it  had  been  previously  concerted,  made  his  resignation  of  the 
Imperial  dignity  at  Milan.  Even  in  the  splendour  of  the  compu- 
Boman  triumph,  Diocletian  had  meditated  his  design  of  abdi-  Maximian 
eating  the  government.  As  he  wished  to  secure  the  obedience 
of  Maximian,  he  exacted  from  him  either  a  general  assurance 
that  he  would  submit  his  actions  to  the  authority  of  his  bene¬ 
factor,  or  a  particular  promise  that  he  would  descend  from  the 
throne,  whenever  he  should  receive  the  advice  and  the  ex¬ 
ample.  This  engagement,  though  it  was  confirmed  by  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath  before  the  altar  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,117  would  have  proved  a  feeble  restraint  on  the  fierce 
temper  of  Maximian,  whose  passion  was  the  love  of  power,  and 
who  neither  desired  present  tranquillity  nor  future  reputation. 

But  he  yielded,  however  reluctantly,  to  the  ascendant  which 


*“  Aurelias  Victor  [ib.]  ascribes  the  abdication,  whioh  had  been  so  variously 
aoooantod  (or,  to  two  caasss :  1st,  Diocletian's  contempt  of  ambition ;  and  2dly, 
His  apprehension  o(  impending  troubles.  One  of  the  panegyrists  fvi.  9)  mentions 
the  age  and  infirmities  of  Diooletian  as  a  very  natural  reason  for  nis  retirement. 
(HU  illness  was  doubtless  the  chief  oause  of  his  abdication.] 

"*  The  difficulties  as  well  as  mistaken  attending  the  dates  both  of  the  year  and 
of  tbs  day  of  Diocletian’s  abdication  are  perfectly  oleared  up  by  TUlemont,  Hist, 
des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  626,  Note  19,  and  by  Pagi  ad  annum.  [Maximian 
celebrated  hi*  viocnnalia  from  1st  April  to  1st  Hay,  906  ;  the  abdication  ceremony 
took  place  on  the  last  day.  Cp.  Seeck,  op.  fit.,  i.  p.  492.] 

117  See  Panesyr.  Veter,  vi.  9  [8J.  The  o  rati  an  was  pronounced  after  Maximian 
hod  reassumed  the  purple. 
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hk  wiser  colleague  had  acquired  over  him,  and  retired,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  abdication,  to  a  villa  in  Lucania,  where  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  such  an  impatient  spirit  could  find  any 
lasting  tranquillity. 

Diocletian,  who,  from  a  servile  origin,  had  raised  himself  to 
the  throne,  passed  the  nine  last  years  of  his  life  in  a  private 
condition.  Reason  had  dictated,  and  content  seems  to  have 
accompanied,  his  retreat,  in  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  long  time 
the  respect  of  those  princes  to  whom  he  had  resigned  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  world.118  It  is  seldom  that  minds  long  exercised 
in  business  have  formed  any  habits  of  conversing  with  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  the  loss  of  power  they  principally  regret  the  want 
of  occupation.  The  amusements  of  letters  and  of  devotion, 
which  afford  so  many  resources  in  solitude,  were  incapable  of 
fixing  the  attention  of  Diocletian ;  but  he  had  preserved,  or  at 
least  he  soon  recovered,  a  taste  for  the  most  innocent  as  well  as 
natural  pleasures;  and  his  leisure  hours  were  sufficiently  on- 
ployed  in  building,  planting,  and  gardening.  His  answer  to 
Maximian  is  deservedly  celebrated.  He  was  solicited  by  that 
restless  old  man  to  reassume  the  reins  of  government  and  the 
Imperial  purple.  He  rejected  the  temptation  with  a  smile  of 
pity,  calmly  observing  that,  if  he  could  Bhow  Maximian  the 
cabbages  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands  at  Salona, 
he  should  no  longer  be  urged  to  relinquish  the  enjoyment  of 
happiness  for  the  pursuit  of  power.119  In  his  conversations 
with  his  friends,  he  frequently  acknowledged  that,  of  all  arts, 
the  most  difficult  was  the  art  of  reigning;  and  he  expressed 
himself  on  that  favourite  topic  with  a  degree  of  warmth  which 
could  be  the  result  only  of  experience.  “  How  often,”  was  he 
accustomed  to  say,  “  is  it  the  interest  of  four  or  five  ministers 
to  combine  together  to  deceive  their  sovereign !  Secluded 
from  mankind  by  his  exalted  dignity,  the  truth  is  concealed 
from  his  knowledge ;  he  can  see  only  with  their  eyes,  he  hears 
nothing  but  their  misrepresentations.  He  confers  the  most 


^Eumenius  pays  him  a  very  fine  compliment,  11  At  enim  divinum  ilia  id 
virum,  qui  primus  imperium  et  participant  et  posuit,  oonsilii  et  fact!  sni  noc 
posnitet ;  neo  amisisse  se  putat  quod  sponte  transoripsit.  Felix  beatnsque  vert 
quern  vestra,  tantorum  principum,  colunt  obsequia  privatum.''  Panegyr.  Vet. 
vii.  15. 

119  We  are  obliged  to  the  younger  Victor  [Epit.  89]  for  this  oelebrated  bon 
mot.  Eutropius  [ix.  28]  mentions  tne  thing  in  a  more  general  manner. 
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important  offices  upon  vice  and  weakness,  and  disgraces  the 
most  virtuous  and  deserving  among  his  subjects.  By  such 
infamous  arts,”  added  Diocletian,  « the  best  and  wisest  princes 
are  sold  to  the  venal  corruption  of  their  courtiers.” 1,0  A  just 
estimate  of  greatness,  and  the  assurance  of  immortal  fame, 
improve  our  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  retirement;  but  the 
Roman  emperor  had  filled  too  important  a  character  in  the 
world  to  enjoy  without  allay  the  comforts  and  security  of  a 
private  condition.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  remain 
ignorant  of  the  troubles  which  afflicted  the  empire  after  his 
abdication.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  indifferent  to 
their  consequences.  Fear,  Borrow  and  discontent  sometimes 
pursued  him  into  the  solitude  of  Salona.  His  tenderness,  or 
at  least  his  pride,  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  misfortunes 
of  his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  the  last  moments  of  Diocletian 
were  embittered  by  some  affronts,  which  Licinius  and  Con¬ 
stantine  might  have  spared  the  father  of  so  many  emperors, 
and  the  first  author  of  their  own  fortune.  A  report,  though  of  tnd  d«*th. 
a  very  doubtful  nature,  has  reached  our  times,  that  he  pru-u!o.ufi) 
dently  withdrew  himself  from  their  power  by  a  voluntary 
death.121 

Before  we  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  life  and  character  neierip- 
of  Diocletian,  we  may,  for  a  moment,  direct  our  view  to  the  Salona  and 
place  of  his  retirement.  Salona,  a  principal  city  of  his  native  £££%* 
province  of  Dalmatia,  was  near  two  hundred  Roman  miles  (ac-°°unlry 
cording  to  the  measurement  of  the  public  highways)  from 
Aquileia  and  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy  from  Sirmium,  the  usual  residence  of  the  emperors 
whenever  they  visited  the  Illyrian  frontier. 122  A  miserable 
village  still  preserves  the  name  of  Salona,  but  so  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  and  a  confused 
prospect  of  broken  arches  and  marble  columns,  continued  to 

19  Hist.  August,  p.  228,  224  [xxvi.  43].  Vopiscus  had  learned  this  conversa¬ 
tion  from  his  father. 

**  The  younger  Victor  [ib.]  slightly  mentions  the  report.  But,  as  Diocletian 
had  disobliged  a  powerful  and  successful  party,  his  memory  has  been  loaded  with 
ovary  crime  and  misfortune.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  ho  died  raving  mad.  that 
he  was  condemned  as  a  criminal  by  the  Roman  senate,  Ac.  [Hvdatius  gives  3rd 
Dec.,  316,  as  date  of  his  death  (FViti,  ad  ann.)  and  this  seems  to  be  right.  Seeck 
points  out  that  in  an  edict  of  1st  June,  315  (Cod.  The  >d.  13.  10,  2)  he  is  not  described 
as  diuuM,  but  at dommu*  si  paints  notier  Dwastianut  sent or  Augutus,  which  im¬ 
plies  that  he  was  still  alive.] 

4,1  See  the  Dinar,  p.  260,  272,  edit.  Weasel. 
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attest  its  ancient  splendour.19  About  six  or  seven  miles  from 
the  city,  Diocletian  constructed  a  magnificent  palace,  and  we 
may  infer  from  the  greatness  of  the  work,  how  long  he  had 
meditated  his  design  of  abdicating  the  empire.  The  choice 
of  a  spot  which  united  all  that  could  contribute  either  to 
health  or  to  luxury  did  not  require  the  partiality  of  a  native. 
“  The  soil  waB  dry  and  fertile,  the  air  is  pure  and  whole¬ 
some,  and,  though  extremely  hot  during  the  summer  months, 
this  country  seldom  feels  those  sultry  and  noxious  winds  to 
which  the  coast  of  Istna  and  some  parts  of  Italy  are  exposed. 
The  views  from  the  palace  are  no  lees  beautifnl  than  the  soil 
and  climate  were  inviting.  Towards  the  west  lies  the  fertile 
shore  that  stretches  along  the  Hadriatic,  in  which  a  number 
of  small  islands  are  scattered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
this  part  of  the  sea  the  appearance  of  a  great  lake.  On  the 
north  side  lies  the  bay,  which  led  to  the  ancient  city  of  Salona. 
and  the  country  beyond  it,  appearing  in  sight,  forms  a  proper 
contrast  to  that  more  extensive  prospect  of  water,  which  the 
Hadriatic  presents  both  to  the  south  and  to  the  east.  Towards 
the  north,  the  view  is  terminated  by  high  and  irregular  moun¬ 
tains,  situated  at  a  proper  distance,  and,  in  many  places,  covered 
with  villages,  woods  and  vineyards.”114 

Though  Constantine,  from  a  very  obvious  prejudice,  affects 
to  mention  the  palace  of  Diocletian  with  contempt,19  yet  one  of 
their  successors,  who  could  only  see  it  in  a  neglected  and  muti¬ 
lated  state,  celebrates  its  magnificence  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration.19  It  covered  an  extent  of  ground  consisting  of 
between  nine  and  ten  English  acres.  The  form  was  quadran- 

111  The  Abate  Fortis,  in  his  Viaggio  in  Dalmasia,  p.  43  (printed  at  Venice,  is 
the  year  1774,  in  two  small  volumes  in  quarto),  quotes  a  Ms.  acoonnt  of  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  Salona,  composed  by  Giambattista  Giustiniani  about  the  middle  of  the 
xvith  century.  [See  Mr.  Jackson’s  work  on  Dalmatia  (cp.  above,  p.  25),  and  Mr. 
Freeman’s  essay  in  Historical  Essays,  2nd  series.] 

184  Adam’s  Antiquities  of  Diooletian’s  Palace  at  Spalatro,  p.  6.  We  may  add 
a  circumstance  or  two  from  the  Abate  Fortis ;  the  little  stream  of  the  Hyader, 
mentioned  by  Lucan,  produces  most  exquisite  trout,  which  a  sagacious  writer, 
perhaps  a  monk,  supposes  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  deter¬ 
mined  Diocletian  in  the  choice  of  his  retirement.  FortiB,  p.  45.  The  same  author 
(p.  38)  observes  that  a  taste  for  agriculture  is  reviving  at  Spalatro  ;  and  that  aa 
experimental  farm  has  lately  been  established  near  the  city,  by  a  society  of  gentle 
men. 

189  Constantin.  Orat.  ad  Ocetum  Sanot.  c.  25.  In  this  sermon,  the  emperor, 
or  the  bishop  who  composed  it  for  him,  affeots  to  relate  the  miserable  end  of  ail 
the  persecutors  of  the  ohuroh. 

m  Constantin,  Porphyr.  de  Statu  Imper.  p,  66  (iii.  p.  126,  $d.  £opn]. 
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gular,  flanked  with  sixteen  towers.  Two  of  the  sides  were 
near  six  hundred,  and  the  other  two  near  seven  hundred,  feet 
in  length.  The  whole  was  constructed  of  a  beautiful  freestone, 
extracted  from  the  neighbouring  quarries  of  Tran  or  Tragu- 
tium,127  and  very  little  inferior  to  marble  itself.  Four  streets, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  divided  the  several 
parts  of  this  great  edifice,  and  the  approach  to  the  principal 
apartment  was  from  a  very  stately  entrance,  which  is  still 
denominated  the  Golden  Gate.  The  approach  was  terminated 
by  a  peristyUum.  of  granite  columns,  on  one  side  of  which  we 
discover  the  square  temple  of  ASsculapius,  on  the  other  the 
octagon  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  latter  of  those  deities  Diocle¬ 
tian  revered  as  the  patron  of  his  fortunes,  the  former  as  the 
protector  of  his  health.  By  comparing  the  present  remains 
with  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius,  the  several  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  baths,  bedchamber,  the  atriwrn,  the  basilica,  and  the 
Cyzicene,  Corinthian,  and  Egyptian  halls  have  been  described 
with  some  degree  of  precision,  or  at  least  of  probability.  Their 
forms  were  various,  their  proportions  just,  but  they  were  all 
attended  with  two  imperfections,  very  repugnant  to  our  modern 
notions  of  taste  and  conveniency.  These  stately  rooms  had 
neither  windows  nor  chimneys.  They  were  lighted  from  the 
top  (for  the  building  seems  to  have  consisted  of  no  more  than 
one  storey),  and  they  received  their  heat  by  the  help  of  pipes 
that  were  conveyed  along  the  walls.  The  range  of  principal 
apartments  was  protected  towards  the  south-west  by  a  portico 
five  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  long,  which  must  have  formed 
a  very  noble  and  delightful  walk,  when  the  beauties  of  painting 
and  sculpture  were  added  to  those  of  the  prospect. 

Had  this  magnificent  edifice  remained  in  a  solitary  country, 
it  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  time ;  but  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  escaped  the  rapacious  industry  of  man.  The  vil¬ 
lage  of  Aspalathus,1*  and,  long  afterwards,  the  provincial  town 
of  Hpalatro,  have  grown  out  of  its  ruins.  The  Golden  Gate 
now  opens  into  the  market  place.  8t.  John  the  Baptist  has 
usurped  the  honours  of  Aesculapius ;  and  the  temple  of  J upiter, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin,  is  converted  into  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church.  For  this  account  of  Diocletian’s  palace  we  are 

lvrrTragurium  U  the  name;  now  Tml] 

m  D# Anri Ue,  G4ogr*phie  Ancietroe,  tom-  i.  p.  169. 
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principally  indebted  to  an  ingenious  artist  of  onr  own  time  and 
country,  whom  a  very  liberal  curiosity  carried  into  the  heart  of 
Decline  of  Dalmatia.139  But  there  is  room  to  suspect  that  the  elegance  of 

fiLf  tiS  "  ^ 

his  designs  and  engraving  has  somewhat  flattered  the  objects 
which  it  was  their  purpose  to  represent.  We  are  informed  by  a 
more  recent  and  very  judicious  traveller  that  the  awful  ruins  of 
Spalatro  are  not  less  expressive  of  the  decline  of  the  arts  than 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Boman  empire  in  the  time  of  Diocletian.190 
If  such  was  indeed  the  state  of  architecture,  we  must  naturally 
believe  that  painting  and  sculpture  had  experienced  a  still  more 
sensible  decay.  The  practice  of  architecture  is  directed  by  a 
few  general  and  even  mechanical  rules.  But  sculpture,  and, 
above  all,  painting,  propose  to  themselves  the  imitation  not  only 
of  the  forms  of  nature,  but  of  the  characters  and  passions  of  the 
human  soul.  In  those  sublime  arts,  the  dexterity  of  the  hand 
is  of  little  avail,  unless  it  is  animated  by  fancy  and  guided  by 
the  most  correct  taste  and  observation, 
or  tetter*  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  civil  distractions 
of  the  empire,  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  the  inroads  of  the  bar¬ 
barians,  and  the  progress  of  despotism  had  proved  very  un¬ 
favourable  to  genius,  and  even  to  learning.  The  succession  of 
Illyrian  princes  restored  the  empire,  without  restoring  the 
sciences.  Their  military  education  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
them  with  the  love  of  letters ;  and  even  the  mind  of  Diocletian, 
however  active  and  capacious  in  business,  was  totally  uninformed 
by  study  or  speculation.  The  professions  of  law  and  physic  are 
of  such  common  use  and  certain  profit  that  they  will  always 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  practitioners  endowed  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  abilities  and  knowledge;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  students  in  those  two  faculties  appeal  to  any 
celebrated  masters  who  have  flourished  within  that  period.  The 
I  voice  of  poetry  was  silent.  History  was  reduced  to  dry  and  con* 
l  fused  abridgments,  alike  destitute  of  amusement  and  inatruc- 

129  Messieurs  Adam  and  Olerisseau,  attended  by  two  draughtsmen,  visited 
Spalatro  in  the  month  of  July,  1757.  The  magnificent  work  which  their  journey 
produced  was  published  in  London  seven  years  afterwards. 

130 1  shall  quote  the  words  of  the  Abate  Fortis.  44  E’bastevolmente  nota  agli 
amatori  dell'  Arohitettura,  e  dell’  AntiohitA,  l’opera  del  Signor  Adaks,  che  a  donate 
molto  a  que’  superbi  vestigi  coll'abituale  eleganza  del  suo  tocoalapis  e  del  bulino. 
In  generale  la  rozzezza  del  soalpello,  e'l  cattivo  gusto  del  secolo  vi  gareggiano  colls 
magnificenza  del  fabricato.”  See  Viaggio  in  Dalmazia,  p.  40. 
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tion.  A  languid  and  affected  eloquence  was  still  retained  in  the 
pay  and  service  of  the  emperors,  who  encouraged  not  any  arts 
except  those  which  contributed  to  the  gratification  of  their  pride 
or  the  defence  of  their  power. m 

The  declining  age  of  learning  and  of  mankind  is  marked,  The  new 
however,  by  the  rise  and  rapid  progress  of  the  new  Platonists.  a  “ 8 
The  school  of  Alexandria  silenced  those  of  Athens;  and  the  - 
ancient  sects  enrolled  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the 
more  fashionable  teachers,  who  recommended  their  system  by 
the  novelty  of  their  method  and  the  austerity  of  their  manners. 

Several  of  these  masters,  Ammonius,  Plotinus,  Amelius,  and 
Porphyry,1*2  were  men  of  profound  thought  and  intense 
application;  but,  by  mistaking  the  true  object  of  philosophy, 
their  labours  contributed  much  less  to  improve  than  to  corrupt 
the  human  understanding.  The  knowledge  that  is  suited  to 
our  situation  and  powers,  the  whole  compass  of  moral,  natural, 
and  mathematical  science,  was  neglected  by  the  new  Platonists, 
whilst  they  exhausted  their  strength  in  the  verbal  disputes  of  i 
metaphysics,  attempted  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  invisible 
world,  and  studied  to  reconcile  Aristotle  with  Plato,  on  subjects 
of  which  both  these  philosophers  were  as  ignorant  as  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Consuming  their  reason  in  these  deep  but  un¬ 
substantial  meditations,  their  minds  were  exposed  to  illusions 
of  fancy.  They  flattered  themselves  that  they  possessed  the 
secret  of  disengaging  the  soul  from  its  corporeal  prison ;  claimed 
a  familiar  intercourse  with  daemons  and  spirits;  and,  by  a  very 
singular  revolution,  converted  the  study  of  philosophy  into  that 
of  magic.  The  ancient  sages  had  derided  the  popular  super¬ 
stition  ;  after  disguising  its  extravagance  by  the  thin  pretence 
of  allegory,  the  disciplines  of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  became  its 
most  zealous  defenders.  As  they  agreed  with  the  Christians  in 

111  The  orator  Eumenius  wu  secretary  to  the  emperors  Maxiinian  end  ^ 

Constantine,  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Autun.  His  salary  was 
eix  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  which,  according  to  the  lowest  computation  of 
that  age,  must  hare  exceeded  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  He  generously  re¬ 
quested  the  permission  of  employing  it  in  rebuilding  the  oollege.  See  his  Oration 
De  restaurandis  sc  ho  lis ;  whloh,  though  not  exempt  from  vanity,  may  atone  for 
his  panegyrics. 

*■  Porphyry  died  about  the  time  of  Diocletian’s  abdication.  The  life  of  his 
master  Plotinus,  whloh  he  composed,  will  give  us  the  moat  complete  idea  of  the 
genius  of  the  sect,  and  the  manners  of  its  professors.  This  very  curious  pieco  is 
inserted  in  Fabrictue,  Bibliotheca  Qneca.  tom.  iv.  p.  88-148  [and  is  inoluded  in 
the  volume  of  Didot's  library,  which  contains  Diogenes  Laertius]. 
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a  few  mysterious  points  of  faith,  they  attacked  the  remainder 
of  their  theological  system  with  all  the  fury  of  civil  war.  The 
new  Platonists  would  scarcely  deserve  a  place  in  the  history  of 
science,  but  in  that  of  the  church  the  mention  of  them  will 
very  frequently  occur. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

Troubles  after  the  abdication  of  Diocletian — Death  of  Con¬ 
stantine — Elevation  of  Constantine  and  Maxentins — ■Six 
Emperors  at  the  same  time — Death  of  Maximian  and 
Oalerius — Victories  of  Constantine  over  Maxentins  and 
Licinius — Reunion  of  the  Empire  under  the  authority  of 
Constantine 

THE  balance  of  power  established  by  Diocletian  subsisted 

no  longer  than  while  it  was  sustained  by  the  firm  and ■»<}«»- 
dexterous  hand  of  the  founder.  It  required  such  a  *•»•**** 
fortunate  mixture  of  different  tempers  and  abilities  as  could 
scarcely  be  found,  or  even  expected,  a  second  time ;  two  emperors 
without  jealousy,  two  Csesars  without  ambition,  and  the  same 
general  interest  invariably  pursued  by  four  independent  princes. 

The  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  succeeded  by 
eighteen  years  of  discord  and  confusion.  The  empire  was 
afflicted  by  five  civil  wars ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was 
not  so  much  a  state  of  tranquillity  as  a  suspension  of  arms 
between  several  hostile  monarchs,  who,  viewing  each  other  with 
an  eye  of  fear  and  hatred,  strove  to  increase  their  respective 
forces  at  the  expense  of  their  subjects. 

As  soon  as  Diocletian  and  Maximian  had  resigned  the  purple,  ch*»®wr 
their  station,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  new  constitution,  was  uoo  of 
filled  by  the  two  Caesars,  Constantins  and  Oalerius,  who  imraedi-  uu»*  *' 
ately  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus.1  The  honours  of  seniority 
and  precedence  were  allowed  to  the  former  of  those  princes,  and 
he  continued,  under  a  new  appellation,  to  administer  his  ancient 

1  M.  Do  Montesquieu  (Considerations  tar  la  Graodour  ti  1*  Dtcadenoe  dot 
Remains,  o.  17)  supposes,  on  tht  authority  of  Orooius  and  Eusebius,  that,  on  this 
occasion,  tho  empire,  for  the  first  time,  wee  rwaUy  divided  into  two  parte.  It  it 
difficult,  however,  to  discover  in  what  retpeot  the  plan  of  Oalerius  differed  from 
that  of  Diooletiau. 
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department  of  Gaul,  Spain,2  and  Britain.  The  government  of 
those  ample  provinces  was  sufficient  to  exercise  his  talents,  and 
to  satisfy  his  ambition.  Clemency,  temperance,  and  moderation 
distinguished  the  amiable  character  of  Constantins,  and  his  for¬ 
tunate  subjects  had  frequently  occasion  to  compare  the  virtues 
of  their  sovereign  with  the  passions  of  Maximian,  and  even  with 
the  arts  of  Diocletian.*  Instead  of  imitating  their  eastern  pride 
and  magnificence,  Constantins  preserved  the  modesty  of  a  Roman 
prince.  He  declared,  with  unaffected  sincerity,  that  his  most 
valued  treasure  was  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  that,  when¬ 
ever  the  dignity  of  the  throne  or  the  danger  of  the  state  required 
any  extraordinary  supply,  he  could  depend  with  confidence  on 
their  gratitude  and  liberality.4  The  provincials  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain,  sensible  of  his  worth  and  of  their  own  happiness, 
reflected  with  anxiety  on  the  declining  health  of  the  emperor 
Constantins,  and  the  tender  age  of  his  numerous  family,  the 
issue  of  his  second  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Maximian. 
of  oaieriai  The  stern  temper  of  Galerius  was  cast  in  a  very  different 
mould ;  and,  while  he  commanded  the  esteem  of  his  subjects, 
he  seldom  condescended  to  solicit  their  affections.  His  fame  in 
arms,  and,  above  all,  the  success  of  the  Persian  war,  had 
elated  his  haughty  mind,  which  was  naturally  impatient  of  a 
superior,  or  even  of  an  equal.  If  it  were  possible  to  rely  on 
the  partial  testimony  of  an  injudicious  writer,  we  might  ascribe 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  to  the  menaces  of  Galerius,  and 
relate  the  particulars  of  a  private  conversation  between  the 
two  princes,  in  which  the  former  discovered  as  much  pusillan¬ 
imity  as  the  latter  displayed  ingratitude  and  arrogance.4  But 
these  obscure  anecdotes  are  sufficiently  refuted  by  an  impartial 

*  [See  below,  note  19.] 

3  Hio  non  modo  amabilis,  sed  etiam  venerabilis  O&llia  fait ;  prsecipue  qudd 
Diooletiani  suspectam  prudentiam,  et  Maximi&ni  sanguinariam  violentiam  imperio 
ejus  evaserant.  Eutrop,  Breviar.  x.  i. 

4Divitiis  Provincialium  (mel.  provinciarum)  ao  privatorum  studena,  fiscl 
oommoda  non  admodum  affectans ;  daceusque  melias  publioas  opes  a  privates 
haberi,  quam  intra  unum  claustrum  reservari.  Id.  ibid.  He  carried  this  maxim 
so  far  that  whenever  he  gave  an  entertainment  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a 
service  of  plate. 

3  Lactantins  de  Mort.  Persecutor,  c.  18.  Were  the  particulars  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  more  consistent  with  truth  and  decency,  we  might  still  ask,  how  they  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  an  obscure  rhetorician  ?  But  there  are  many  historians  who 
put  us  in  mind  of  the  admirable  saying  of  the  great  Oondd  to  Cardinal  de  Rets : 
“  Oes  ooqulns  nous  font  parler  et  agir,  oomme  ils  auroient  fait  eux-mAmes  k  notie 
place  ”. 
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view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Diocletian.  Whatever 
might  otherwise  have  been  his  intentions,  if  he  had  appre¬ 
hended  any  danger  from  the  violence  of  Galerius,  his  good 
sense  would  have  instructed  him  to  prevent  the  ignominious 
contest ;  and,  as  he  had  held  the  sceptre  with  glory,  he  would 
have  resigned  it  without  disgraoe. 

After  the  elevation  of  Constantins  and  Galerius  to  the  rank  ti»  two 
of  Augmti,  two  new  Caesars  were  required  to  supply  their  place,  and ' 
and  to  complete  the  system  of  the  Imperial  government.  Dio-  M**linln 
cletian  was  sincerely  desirous  of  withdrawing  himself  from  the 
world ;  he  considered  Galerius,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
as  the  firmest  support  of  hiB  family  and  of  the  empire ;  and  he 
consented,  without  reluctance,  that  his  successor  should  assume 
the  merit  as  well  as  the  envy  of  the  important  nomination.  It 
was  fixed  without  consulting  the  interest  or  inclination  of  the 
princes  of  the  West.  Each  of  them  had  a  son  who  was 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  and  who  might  have  been 
deemed  the  most  natural  candidates  for  the  vacant  honour. 

But  the  impotent  resentment  of  Maximian  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded,  and  the  moderate  Constantius,  though  he  might  de¬ 
spise  the  dangers,  was  humanely  apprehensive  of  the  calamities, 
of  civil  war.  The  two  persons  whom  Galerius  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Caesar  were  much  better  suited  to  serve  the  views  of 
his  ambition;  and  their  principal  recommendation  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  the  want  of  merit  or  personal  consequence. 

The  first  of  these  was  Daza,  or,  as  he  was  afterwards  called, 
Maximin,*  whose  mother  was  the  sister  of  Galerius.  The  un¬ 
experienced  youth  still  betrayed  by  his  mauners  and  language 
his  rustic  education,  when,  to  his  own  astonishment  as  well  as 
that  of  the  world,  he  was  invested  by  Diocletian  with  the 
purple,  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  Ccesar,  and  intrusted  with  the 
sovereign  command  of  Egypt  and  Syria.7  At  the  same  time, 

Severus,  a  faithful  servant,  addicted  to  pleasure,  but  not  in¬ 
capable  of  business,  was  Bent  to  Milan,  to  receive  from  the 
reluctant  hands  of  Maximian  the  Caesarean  ornaments,  and 
the  possession  of  Italy  and  Africa."  According  to  the  forms  of 

4  (Galerius  Valerius  Maximinut.] 

7  Soblatns  nnper  a  peooribua  a!  silvie  (eaya  Lac  tan  tins,  da  M.  P.  o.  19)  statiin 
Sen  lari  us,  ooolinuo  Proiaetor,  mox  Tribunal,  poetridio  Ocear,  aocepit  Orientem. 

Aurelius  Victor  is  too  liberal  in  giving  him  the  whole  portion  of  Diocletian. 

•His  diligence  and  fidelity  are  acknowledged  even  by  Laotantiui,  de  M.  P. 
e.  18.  [Name:  Flavius  Valerius  Severn*. ] 
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the  constitution,  Severus  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
western  emperor;  but  he  was  absolutely  devoted  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  his  benefactor  Galeriaa,  who,  reserving  to  himself  the 
intermediate  countries  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  those  of 
Syria,  firmly  established  his  power  over  three-fourths  of  the 
monarchy.  In  the  full  confidence  that  the  approaching  death 
of  Constantins  would  leave  him  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
world,  we  are  assured  that  he  had  arranged  in  his  mind  a  long 
succession  of  future  princes,  and  that  he  meditated  his  own 
retreat  from  public  life  after  he  should  have  accomplished  a 
glorious  reign  of  about  twenty  years.0 
Ambition^  But,  within  less  than  eighteen  months,  two  unexpected  revo- 
pokitod  by  ^0ns  overturned  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Galerius.  The 
grorcvoio. hopes  of  uniting  the  western  provinces  to  his  empire  were  dis- 
001  appointed  by  the  elevation  of  Constantine;  whilst  Italy  and 
Africa  were  lost  by  the  successful  revolt  of  Maxentius. 

Birth.  »da-  I.  The  fame  of  Constantine  has  rendered  posterity  attentive 

cation  and  4  * 

consfean*  most  minute  circumstances  of  his  life  and  actions.  The 

▲  d6'974  place  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  his  mother  Helena, 
have  been  the  subject  not  only  of  literary  but  of  national  dis¬ 
putes.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  tradition,  which  assigns  for 
her  father  a  British  king,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  Helena 
was  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper;10  but  at  the  same  time  we 
may  defend  the  legality  of  her  marriage  against  those  who 
have  represented  her  as  the  concubine  of  Constantins.11  The 
great  Constantine  was  most  probably  born  at  Naissus,  in 
Dacia,13  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  a  family  and  province 


9  These  schemes,  however,  rest  only  on  the  very  doubtful  authority  of  Lao- 
tautius,  de  M.  P.  o.  20. 

10  This  tradition,  unknown  to  the  contemporaries  of  Constantine,  was  invented 
in  the  darkness  of  monasteries,  was  embellished  by  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the 
writers  of  the  xiith  century,  has  been  defended  by  our  antiquarians  of  the  last  age, 
and  is  seriously  related  in  the  ponderous  history  of  England,  compiled  by  Mr. 
Carte  (vol.  i.  p.  147).  He  transports,  however,  the  kingdom  of  Coil,  the  imaginary 
father  of  Helena,  from  Essex  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

11  Eutropius  (x.  2)  expresses,  in  a  few  words,  the  real  truth,  and  the  occasion 
of  the  error,  “  ex  obscuriori  matrimonio  ejus  filius”.  Zosimus  (1.  it.  p.  78  [8]) 
eagerly  seized  the  most  unfavourable  report,  and  is  followed  bv  Orosius  (vii.  25), 
whose  authority  is  oddly  enough  overlooked  by  the  indefatigable  but  partial 
Tillemont.  By  insisting  on  the  divorce  of  Helena,  Diocletian  acknowledged  her 
marriage. 

19  There  are  three  opinions  with  regard  to  the  place  of  Constantine's  birth. 
1.  Our  English  antiquarians  were  used  to  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  words  of  his 
panegyrist:  “ Britannias  illio  oriendo  nobilee  feoisti".  But  this  celebrated 
passage  may  be  referred  with  as  much  propriety  to  the  accession  as  to  the  nativity 
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distinguished  only  by  the  profession  of  arms,  the  youth  should 
discover  very  little  inclination  to  improve  his  mind  by  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.11  He  was  about  eighteen  years  of  *.d.  an 
age  when  his  father  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Caesar ;  but1”* 
that  fortunate  event  was  attended  with  his  mother’s  divorce; 
and  the  splendour  of  an  Imperial  alliance  reduced  the  son  of 
Helena  to  a  state  of  disgrace  and  humiliation.  Instead  of 
following  ConBtantius  in  the  West,  he  remained  in  the  service 
of  Diocletian,  signalized  his  valour  in  the  wars  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  honourable  station  of  a  tribune 
of  the  first  order.  The  figure  of  Constantine  was  tall  and 
majestic ;  he  was  dexterous  in  all  his  exercises,  intrepid  in  war, 
affable  in  peace ;  in  his  whole  conduct  the  active  spirit  of  youth 
was  tempered  by  habitual  prudence;  and,  while  his  mind  was 
engrossed  by  ambition,  he  appeared  cold  and  insensible  to  the 
allurements  of  pleasure.  The  favour  of  the  people  and  soldiers, 
who  had  named  him  as  a  worthy  candidate  for  the  rank  of 
CaBsar,  served  only  to  exasperate  the  jealousy  of  Galerius ;  and, 
though  prudence  might  restrain  him  from  exercising  any  open 
violence,  an  absolute  monarch  is  seldom  at  a  loss  how  to  execute 
a  sure  and  secret  revenge.14  Every  hour  increased  the  danger 
of  Constantine  and  the  anxiety  of  his  father,  who,  by  repeated 

ol  Constantine.  2.  Some  of  the  modem  Greeks  have  ascribed  the  honour  of  his 
birth  to  Drepanum,  a  town  on  the  gulf  of  Nioomedia  (Cellarius,  tom.  ii.  p.  174) 
which  Constantine  dignified  with  the  name  of  Helenopolis,  and  Justinian  aaoraed 
with  many  splendid  buildings  (Prooop.  de  Ediflciis,  v.  2).  It  is  indoed  probable 
enough  that  Helena's  father  kept  an  inn  at  Drepanum ;  and  that  Constantins 
might  lodge  there  when  he  returned  from  a  Persian  embassy  in  the  reign  of 
Anrelian.  But  in  the  wandering  life  of  a  soldier,  the  place  of  his  marriage,  smd 
the  place  where  his  children  are  bora,  have  very  little  connexion  with  each  other. 

&.  The  claim  of  Naissus  is  supported  by  the  anonymous  writer,  published  at  the 
end  of  Ammianus,  p.  710  [Anonymous  Valesii,  2],  and  who  in  general  copied  very 
good  materials;  ana  it  is  confirmed  by  Julius  Firmious  (de  Astrologii,  1.  i.  o.  4), 
who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  himself.  [Mathesis  was  the  name 
which  the  author  himself,  Julius  Firmious  Haternus  junior  Siculus,  gave  to  this 
work  in  eight  Books.]  Some  objections  have  been  raised  against  the  Integrity  of 
the  text,  and  the  application  of  the  passage,  of  Firmioos ;  but  the  former  is  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  bast  Mss.,  and  the  latter  is  very  ably  defended  by  Liptius  de 
Magnitudes  RomanA,  1.  iv.  o.  11,  et  Supplement.  [Seeok.  qp.  oil.,  i.  pp.  406-407, 
has  given  reasons  for  supposing  that  Constantine  was  not  born  till  soon  after  280 

AD.] 

3  Literis  minus  instructus.  Anonym,  ad  Ammian.  p.  710  [2,  2  (odited  by 
Gardthausen  with  Ammianus,  ii.  p.  280  sqq.)]. 

14  Galerius,  or  perhaps  his  own  courage,  exposed  him  to  single  oombat  with 
a  Sarmatian  (Anonym,  p.  710  [2,  8]|  and  with  a  mon**  trout*  lion.  See  Praxagorae 
apod  Phot i urn,  p.  63  [F.H.G.  iv.  p.  2].  Praxagoras,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  had 
written  a  life  of  Constantine,  in  two  books,  which  are  now  lost.  He  was  a  con¬ 
temporary. 
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letters,  expressed  the  warmest  desire  of  embracing  his  son. 
For  some  time  the  policy  of  Galerins  supplied  him  with  delays 
and  excuses,  but  it  was  impossible  long  to  refuse  so  natural 
a  request  of  his  associate,  without  maintaining  his  refusal  by 
arms.  The  permission  for  the  journey  was  reluctantly 
granted,  and,  whatever  precautions  the  emperor  might  have 
taken  to  intercept  a  return,  the  consequences  of  which  he, 
with  so  much  reason,  apprehended,  they  were  effectually  dis¬ 
appointed  by  the  incredible  diligence  of  Constantine.1*  Leav¬ 
ing  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  in  the  night,  he  travelled  post 
through  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Pannonia,  Italy,  and  Gaul, 
and,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people,  readied  the 
port  of  Boulogne  in  the  very  moment  when  his  father  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  embark  for  Britain.1* 

The  British  expedition,  and  an  easy  victory  over  the  bar¬ 
barians  of  Caledonia,  were  the  last  exploits  of  the  reign  of 
Constantius.  He  ended  his  life  in  the  Imperial  palace  of 
York,  fifteen  months  after  he  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Augustus,  and  almost  fourteen  years  and  a  half  after  he  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.17  His  death  was  immedi¬ 
ately  succeeded  by  the  elevation  of  Constantine.  The  ideas  of 
inheritance  and  succession  are  so  very  familiar  that  the  gener¬ 
ality  of  mankind  consider  them  as  founded,  not  only  in  reason, 
but  in  nature  itself.  Our  imagination  readily  transfers  the 
same  principles  from  private  property  to  public  dominion :  and, 
whenever  a  virtuous  father  leaves  behind  him  a  son  whose 
merit  seems  to  justify  the  esteem,  or  even  the  hopes,  of  the 
people,  the  joint  influence  of  prejudice  and  of  affection  operates 
with  irresistible  weight.  The  flower  of  the  western  armies 

u  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  78,  79  [8].  Laotantius  de  M.  P.  o.  24.  The  former  telle  » 
very  foolish  story,  that  Constantine  caused  all  the  post  horses,  whioh  he  had  used, 
to  be  hamstrung.  Suoh  a  bloody  execution,  without  preventing  a  pursuit,  would 
have  scattered  suspicions  and  might  have  stopped  his  journey.  [The  question 
arises  why  Constantine  remained  so  long  in  the  East  as  he  did.  Sohiller  thinks 
that  it  was  Diocletian’s  purpose  one  day  to  invest  him  with  the  purple.  Them 
is  even  numismatio  evidence  that  he  was  reoognized  in  Alexandria  as  Csesar  be¬ 
fore  the  nomination  of  Severus.  Sohiller,  ii.  167.] 

w  Anonym,  p.  710  [2,  4].  Panegyr.  Veter,  vif.  4.  But  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  79 
[9],  Eusebius  de  Vit.  Constan.  1.  i.  c.  21,  and  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  o.  24,  suppose, 
with  less  accuracy,  that  he  found  his  father  on  his  death-bed  [op.  Aurel.  Victor, 
Csss.  40]. 

17  [A  metrical  epitaph  (whioh  Rossi  supposed  to  be  on  Constans),  found  in 
two  Mss.,  has  been  vindicated  for  Constantius  by  Mommsen  in  Hermes,  voL 
xxviii.] 
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had  followed  Constantins  into  Britain,  and  the  national  troops 
were  reinforced  by  a  numerous  body  of  Alemanni,  who  obeyed 
the  orders  of  Crocus,  one  of  their  hereditary  chieftains.18  The 
opinion  of  their  own  importance,  and  the  assurance  that 
Britain,  Gaol,  and  Spain19  would  acquiesce  in  their  nomina¬ 
tion,  were  diligently  inculcated  to  the  legions  by  the  adherents 
of  Constantine.  The  soldiers  were  asked,  Whether  they  could 
hesitate  a  moment  between  the  honour  of  placing  at  their  head 
the  worthy  son  of  their  beloved  emperor  and  the  ignominy  of 
tamely  expecting  the  arrival  of  some  obscure  stranger,  on 
whom  it  might  please  the  sovereign  of  Asia  to  bestow  the 
armies  and  provinces  of  the  West.  It  was  insinuated  to  them 
that  gratitude  and  liberality  held  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  virtues  of  Constantine;  nor  did  that  artful  prince  show 
himself  to  the  troops,  till  they  were  prepared  to  salute  him 
with  the  names  of  Augustus  and  Emperor.  The  throne  was 
the  object  of  his  desires ;  and,  had  he  been  less  actuated  by 
ambition,  it  was  his  only  means  of  safety.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  sentiments  of  Galerius,  and 
sufficiently  apprized  that,  if  he  wished  to  live,  he  must  deter¬ 
mine  to  reign.  The  decent  and  even  obstinate  resistance 
which  he  chose  to  affect90  was  contrived  to  justify  his  usurpa¬ 
tion  ;  nor  did  he  yield  to  the  acclamations  of  the  army,  till  he 
had  provided  the  proper  materials  for  a  letter,  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  despatched  to  the  emperor  of  the  East.  Constantine 
informed  him  of  the  melancholy  event  of  his  father’s  death, 
modestly  asserted  his  natural  claim  to  the  succession,  and 
respectfully  lamented  that  the  affectionate  violence  of  his 
troops  had  not  permitted  him  to  solicit  the  Imperial  purple  in 
the  regular  and  constitutional  manner.  The  first  emotions  of 
Galerius  were  those  of  surprise,  disappointment,  and  rage; 
and,  as  he  could  seldom  restrain  his  passions,  he  loudly 
threatened  that  he  would  commit  to  the  flames  both  the  letter 

**Cunctis  qui  adcxant  anni  tent  i  bus,  sod  pnecipue  Crooo  (alii  Eroco)  Alaraan- 
riorum  Rege,  aaxilii  gratii  Constantium  oomitato,  imperium  capit.  Victor 
Junior,  [epit.j  c.  41.  This  is  perhaps  the  Ant  instance  of  a  barbarian  king  who 
ashisted  the  Roman  arms  with  an  independent  body  of  his  own  subjects.  The 
practice  grew  familiar,  and  at  last  became  fatal. 

^[Spain  was  hardly  in  the  dominion  of  Constantius,  or  of  Constantine  before 
his  victory  over  Maxentius.  It  went  at  this  time  with  Africa  and  Italy.] 

9  His  panegyrist  Enmenius  (vii.  8)  ventures  to  affirm,  in  the  presence  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  that  he  put  spurs  to  his  hone,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  escape  from  the 
hands  of  his  soldiers. 
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and  the  messenger.  But  his  resentment  insensibly  subsided; 
and,  when  he  recollected  the  doubtful  chance  of  war,  when  he 
had  weighed  the  character  and  strength  of  his  adversary,  he 
consented  to  embrace  the  honourable  accommodation  which 
the  prudence  of  Constantine  had  left  open  to  him.  Without 
either  condemning  or  ratifying  the  choice  of  the  British  army, 
Galerius  accepted  the  son  of  his  deceased  colleague  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps ;  but  he  gave  him 
only  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  the  fourth  rank  among  the  Roman 
princes,  whilst  he  conferred  the  vacant  place  of  Augustus  on 
his  favourite  Severus.  The  apparent  harmony  of  the  empire 
was  still  preserved,  and  Constantine,  who  already  possessed 
the  BubBtance,  expected,  without  impatience,  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  honours,  of  supreme  power.21 

The  children  of  Constantins  by  his  second  marriage  were 
six  in  number,  three  of  either  sex,  and  whose  Imperial  descent 
might  have  solicited  a  preference  over  the  meaner  extraction 
of  the  son  of  Helena.  But  Constantine  was  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  in  the  full  vigour  both  of  mind  and 
body,  at  the  time  when  the  eldest  of  his  brothers  could  not 
possibly  be  more  than  thirteen  years  old.  HIb  claim  of 
superior  merit  had  been  allowed  and  ratified  by  the  dying 
emperor.”  In  his  last  moments  Constantins  bequeathed  to 
his  eldest  son  the  care  of  the  safety,  as  well  as  greatness,  of 
the  family ;  conjuring  him  to  assume  both  the  authority  and 
the  sentiments  of  a  father  with  regard  to  the  children  of  Theo¬ 
dora.  Their  liberal  education,  advantageous  marriages,  the 
secure  dignity  of  their  lives,  and  the  first  honours  of  the  state 
with  which  they  were  invested,  attest  the  fraternal  affection 
of  Constantine;  and,  as  those  princes  possessed  a  mild  and 
grateful  disposition,  they  submitted  without  reluctance  to  the 
superiority  of  his  genius  and  fortune.” 


*  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  o.  36.  Eumenius  (vii.  8)  gives  a  rhetorioal  turn  to  the 
whole  transaction. 

®  The  choioe  of  Oonstantine  by  his  dying  father,  which  is  warranted  by  reason, 
and  insinuated  by  Eumenius,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  most  unexceptionable 
authority,  the  concurring  evidence  of  Laotantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  24)  and  of  Libanios 
(Oration  i.),  of  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constantin,  1.  i.  c.  18,  21)  and  of  Julian  (Oration 
i.  [p.  7]). 

w  Of  the  three  sisters  of  Constantine,  Constantia  married  the  Emperor  Li< 
oinius,  Anastasia  the  Cesar  Bassianus,  and  Eutropia  the  consul  Nepotianus.  The 
three  brothers  were,  Dalmatius,  Julius  Oonstantius,  AnuibaUanus,  of  whom  ** 
shall  have  ocoasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
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n.  The  ambitions  spirit  of  Galerius  was  scarcely  reconciled  muontent 
to  the  disappointment  of  his  views  upon  the  Gallic  provinces, 
before  the  unexpected  loss  of  Italy  wounded  his  pride  as  well  hen«ion  of 
as  power  in  a  still  more  sensible  part.  The  long  absence  of  the 
emperors  had  filled  Borne  with  discontent  and  indignation; 
and  the  people  gradually  discovered  that  the  preference  given 
to  Nicomedia  and  Milan  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  inclination  of  Diocletian,  but  to  the  permanent  form  of 
government  which  he  had  instituted.  It  was  in  vain  that,  a 
few  months  after  his  abdication,  his  successors  dedicated, 
under  his  name,  those  magnificent  baths,  whose  ruins  still 
supply  the  ground  as  well  as  the  materials  for  so  many 
churches  and  convents.*4  The  tranquillity  of  those  elegant 
recesses  of  ease  and  luxury  was  disturbed  by  the  impatient 
murmurs  of  the  Romans ;  and  a  report  was  insensibly  circu¬ 
lated  that  the  sums  expended  in  erecting  those  buildings 
would  soon  be  required  at  their  hands.  About  that  time  the 
avarice  of  Galerius,  or  perhaps  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  had 
induced  him  to  make  a  very  strict  and  rigorous  inquisition 
into  the  property  of  his  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  a  general 
taxation,  both  on  their  lands  and  on  their  persons.  A  very 
minute  survey  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  their  real  estates ; 
and,  wherever  there  was  the  slightest  suspicion  of  concealment, 
torture  was  very  freely  employed  to  obtain  a  sincere  declara¬ 
tion  of  their  personal  wealth.*4  The  privileges  which  had 
exalted  Italy  above  the  rank  of  the  provinces  were  no  .longer 
regarded :  and  the  officers  of  the  revenue  already  began  to 
number  the  Roman  people,  and  to  settle  the  proportion  of  the 
new  taxes.  Even  when  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  been  utterly 
extinguished,  the  tamest  subjects  have  sometimes  ventured  to 
resist  an  unprecedented  invasion  of  their  property ;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  injury  was  aggravated  by  the  insult,  and  the 
sense  of  private  interest  was  quickened  by  that  of  national 

*  Sm  Grater  Inscrip.  p.  178  [C.LLt.  vi.  1190].  The  six  princes  ere  nil  men¬ 
tioned,  Diocletian  and  Maximian  as  the  senior  Augusti  and  fathers  of  the  em¬ 
peror*.  They  jointly  dedicate,  for  the  use  of  thsir  own  Romans,  this  magnificent 
edifice.  The  architects  have  delineated  the  rains  of  these  Thermos;  and  the 
antiquarians,  particularly  Donatus  and  Nardini,  have  ascertained  the  ground 
which  they  covered.  One  of  the  great  rooms  is  now  the  Carthusian  church ;  and 
even  one  of  the  porter's  lodges  is  sufficient  to  form  another  church,  which  belongs 
to  the  Feuilians. 

•See  Lac  ten  tiu*  de  M.  P.  c.  26,  31. 
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honour.  The  conquest  of  Macedonia,  as  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  had  delivered  the  Roman  people  from  the  weight  of 
personal  taxes.  Though  they  had  experienced  every  form  of 
despotism,  they  had  now  enjoyed  that  exemption  near  five 
hundred  years;  nor  could  they  patiently  brook  the  insolence 
of  an  Illyrian  peasant,  who,  from  his  distant  residence  in  Asia, 
presumed  to  number  Rome  among  the  tributary  cities  of  his 
empire.  The  rising  fury  of  the  people  was  encouraged  by  the 
authority,  or  at  least  the  connivance,  of  the  senate;  and  the 
feeble  remains  of  the  PraBtorian  guards,  who  had  reason  to 
apprehend  their  own  dissolution,  embraced  so  honourable  a 
pretence,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  draw  their  swords  in 
the  service  of  their  oppressed  country.  It  was  the  wish,  and 
it  soon  became  the  hope,  of  every  citizen,  that,  after  expelling 
from  Italy  their  foreign  tyrants,  they  should  elect  a  prince 
who,  by  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  by  his  maxims  of 
government,  might  once  more  deserve  the  title  of  Roman  em¬ 
peror.  The  name  as  well  as  the  situation  of  Maxentius  deter¬ 
mined  in  his  favour  the  popular  enthusiasm. 

Maxentius  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Maximian,  and  he 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Galerius.  His  birth  and  alliance 
seemed  to  offer  him  the  fairest  promise  of  succeeding  to  the 
empire;  but  his  vices  and  incapacity  procured  him  the  same 
exclusion  from  the  dignity  of  Caesar  which  Constantine  had 
deserved  by  a  dangerous  superiority  of  merit.  The  policy  of 
Galerius  preferred  such  associates  as  would  never  disgrace  the 
choice,  nor  dispute  the  commands,  of  their  benefactors.  An 
obscure  stranger  was  therefore  raised  to  the  throne  of  Italy, 
and  the  son  of  the  late  emperor  of  the  West  was  left  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a  private  fortune  in  a  villa  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  capital.  The  gloomy  passions  of  his  soul,  shame, 
vexation,  and  rage,  were  inflamed  by  envy  on  the  news  of 
Constantine’s  success;  but  the  hopes  of  Maxentius  revived 
with  the  public  discontent,  and  he  was  easily  persuaded  to 
unite  his  personal  injury  and  pretensions  with  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  people.  Two  PraBtorian  tribunes  and  a  commissary  of 
provisions  undertook  the  management  of  the  conspiracy ;  and, 
as  every  order  of  men  was  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the 
immediate  event  was  neither  doubtful  nor  difficult.  The  pro¬ 
tect  of  the  city  and  a  few  magistrates,  who  maintained  their 
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fidelity  to  Severus,  were  massacred  by  the  guards;  and  Max- 
en tius,  invested  with  the  Imperial  ornaments,  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  applauding  senate  and  people  as  the  protector  of 
the  Roman  freedom  and  dignity.*  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Maximian  was  previously  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy ;  but,  lbxtmUii 
as  soon  as  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  erected  at  Rome,  the 
old  emperor  broke  from  the  retirement  where  the  authority  of 
Diocletian  had  condemned  him  to  pass  a  life  of  melancholy 
solitude,  and  concealed  his  returning  ambition  under  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  paternal  tenderness.  At  the  request  of  his  son  and 
of  the  senate,  he  condescended  to  reassume  the  purple.  Hin 
ancient  dignity,  his  experience,  and  his  fame  in  arms  added 
strength  as  well  as  reputation  to  the  party  of  Maxentius.*7 

According  to  the  advice,  or  rather  the  orders,  of  his  colleague,  D«re*t  and 
the  emperor  Severus  immediately  hastened  to  Rome,  in  the  full  swru* 
confidence  that,  by  his  unexpected  celerity,  he  should  easily 
suppress  the  tumult  of  an  unwarlike  populace,  commanded  by  a 
licentious  youth.  But  he  found  on  his  arrival  the  gates  of  the 
city  shut  against  him,  the  walls  filled  with  men  and  arms,  an 
experienced  general  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  and  his  own 
troops  without  spirit  or  affection.  A  large  body  of  Moors  de¬ 
serted  to  the  enemy,  allured  by  the  promise  of  a  large  donative; 
and,  if  it  be  true  that  they  had  been  levied  by  Maximian  in  his 
African  war,  preferring  the  natural  feelingB  of  gratitude  to  the 
artificial  ties  of  allegiance.  Anulinus,  the  Praetorian  praefect, 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  Maxentius,  and  drew  after  him  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  troops,  accustomed  to  obey  his 
commands.  Rome,  according  to  the  expression  of  an  orator, 
recalled  her  armies,  and  the  unfortunate  Severus,  destitute  of 
force  and  of  counsel,  retired,  or  rather  fled,  with  precipitation  to 
Ravenna.  Here  he  might  for  some  time  have  been  safe.  The 
fortifications  of  Ravenna  were  able  to  resist  the  attempts,  and 

•[But  u  C M4r,  not  y  Augustas.  His  name  was  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius 
Maxentius.] 

n  The  vith  Panegyric  represents  the  oonduot  of  Maximian  in  the  most  favour¬ 
able  light,  and  the  ambiguous  expression  of  Aurelius  Victor,  "  retractante  diu,M 
may  signify,  either  that  he  contrived,  or  that  be  opposed,  the  conspiracy.  See 
Zoftmuft,  1.  ii.  p.  79  [9]  and  Leo  tan  ti  us  de  M.  P.  c.  96.  [Mommsen  in  Hennas, 

638  • ku  set  out  the  different  consular  designations  of  the  yoar  907,  and  shows 
how  they  illustrate  the  struggle  for  power  in  that  year.  The  year  wa*  designated 

11)  in  the  realm  of  Oalerins,  by  Several  and  Maximin ;  (2)  in  that  of  Maxontius, 

>y  Galen  us  and  Maximin ;  (9)  in  that  of  Constantine,  by  Maximian  and  Con* 
etantine.] 
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the  morasses  that  surrounded  the  town  were  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  approach,  of  the  Italian  army.  The  sea,  which  Severus 
commanded  with  a  powerful  fleet,  secured  him  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  provisions,  and  gave  a  free  entrance  to  the  legions 
which,  on  the  return  of  spring,  would  advance  to  his  assistance 
from  Illyricum  and  the  East.  Maximian,  who  conducted  the 
siege  in  person,  was  soon  convinced  that  he  might  waste  his 
time  and  his  army  in  the  fruitless  enterprise,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  either  from  force  or  famine.  With  an  art  more 
suitable  to  the  character  of  Diocletian  than  to  his  own,  he 
directed  his  attack,  not  so  much  against  the  walls  of  Bavenna 
as  against  the  mind  of  SeveruB.  The  treachery  which  he  had 
experienced  disposed  that  unhappy  prince  to  distrust  the  most 
sincere  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  The  emissaries  of  Max¬ 
imian  easily  persuaded  his  credulity  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
to  betray  the  town,  and  prevailed  upon  his  fears  not  to  expose 
himself  to  the  discretion  of  an  irritated  conqueror,  but  to  accept 
the  faith  of  an  honourable  capitulation.  He  was  at  first  received 
with  humanity,  and  treated  with  respect.  Maximian  conducted 
the  captive  emperor  to  Borne,  and  gave  him  the  most  solemn 
assurances  that  he  had  secured  his  life  by  the  resignation  of  the 
purple.  But  Severus  could  obtain  only  an  easy  death  and  an 
Imperial  funeral.  When  the  sentence  was  signified  to  him,  the 
manner  of  executing  it  was  left  to  his  own  choice ;  he  preferred 
the  favourite  mode  of  the  ancients,  that  of  opening  his  veins : 
and,  as  soon  as  he  expired,  his  body  was  carried  to  the  sepulchre 
which  had  been  constructed  for  the  family  of  Gallienus.® 

Though  the  characters  of  Constantine  and  Maxentius  had  very 
little  affinity  with  each  other,  their  situation  and  interest  were 
the  same;  and  prudence  seemed  to  require  that  they  should 
unite  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  superiority  of  his  age  and  dignity,  the  indefatigable 
Maximian  passed  the  Alps,  and,  courting  a  personal  interview 
with  the  sovereign  of  Gaul,  carried  with  him  his  daughter  Fausta 

*  The  circumstances  of  this  war,  and  the  death  of  Severus,  are  venr  doubt¬ 
fully  and  variously  told  in  our  ancient  fragments  (see  Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  part  i.  p.  555).  I  have  endeavoured  to  extract  from  them  a 
consistent  and  probable  narration.  [It  is  probable  that  the  death  of  Severus  was 
due  to  the  orders  of  Maxentius,  not  of  Maximian.  As  to  the  mode  of  his  death 
Gibbon  follows  Laotantius,  de  M.  P.  26.  Otherwise  Zosimus,  ii.  10;  Anon.  VaJ. 
4, 10  (where  it  is  placed,  rightly,  after  the  entry  of  Galerius  into  Italy).] 
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as  the  pledge  of  the  new  alliance.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
at  Arles  with  every  circumstance  of  magnificence;  and  the 
ancient  colleague  of  Diocletian,  who  again  asserted  his  claim 
to  the  western  empire,  conferred  on  his  son-in-law  and  ally  the 
title  of  Augustus.  By  consenting  to  receive  that  honour  from 
Maximian,  Constantine  seemed  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Rome 
and  of  the  senate ;  but  his  professions  were  ambiguous,  and  his 
assistance  slow  and  ineffectual.  He  considered  with  attention 
the  approaching  contest  between  the  masters  of  Italy  and  the 
emperor  of  the  East,  and  was  prepared  to  consult  his  own  safety 
or  ambition  in  the  event  of  the  war.” 

The  importance  of  the  occasion  called  for  the  presence  and  cw«rii» 

A*  Mm  lBTidfll 

abilities  of  Galerius.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  collected  iwr 
from  Illyricum  and  the  East,  he  entered  Italy,  resolved  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Severus,*0  and  to  chastise  the  rebellious 
Bomans;  or,  as  he  expressed  his  intentions,  in  the  furious 
language  of  a  barbarian,  to  extirpate  the  senate,  and  to  destroy 
the  people  by  the  sword.  But  the  skill  of  Maximian  had  con¬ 
certed  a  prudent  system  of  defence.  The  invader  found  every 
place  hostile,  fortified,  and  inaccessible;  and,  though  he  forced 
his  way  as  far  asNarni,  within  sixty  miles  of  Borne,  his  dominion 
in  Italy  was  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  camp.  Sensible 
of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  his  enterprise,  the  haughty 
Galerius  made  the  first  advances  towards  a  reconciliation,  and 
dispatched  two  of  his  most  considerable  officers  to  tempt  the 
Roman  princes  by  the  offer  of  a  conference  and  the  declaration 
of  his  paternal  regard  for  Maxentius,  who  might  obtain  much 
more  from  his  liberality  than  he  could  hope  from  the  doubtful 
chance  of  war.*1  The  offers  of  Galerius  were  rejected  with 
firmness,  his  perfidious  friendship  refused  with  contempt,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  discovered  that,  unless  he  provided  for 
his  Bafety  by  a  timely  retreat,  he  had  some  reason  to  apprehond 

•Tho  vith  Panegyric  w&*  pronounced  to  celebrate  the  elevation  of  Con- 
§  tan  tine.  but  tho  prudent  orator  avoids  the  mention  either  of  Galerius  or  of 
Maxentius.  He  introduces  only  one  slight  allusion  to  the  actual  troubles,  and 
to  the  majesty,  of  Homo. 

10 [Severus  was  probably  not  yet  dead.  He  was  in  prison.  Cp.  Anon.  Val. 

4,  10  ;  and  above,  note  2H.] 

11  With  regard  to  this  negotiation,  see  the  fragments  of  an  anonymous 
Historian,  published  by  Valosius  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Ammianus  Marcel, 
linus,  p.  711  [3,  7].  These  fragments  have  furnished  us  with  several  curious,  and 
as  it  should  seem  authentic,  anecdotes. 
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the  fate  of  Severas.  The  wealth,  which  the  Homans  defended 
against  his  rapacious  tyranny,  they  freely  contributed  for  his 
destruction.  The  name  of  Maximian,  the  popular  arts  of  his 
son,  the  secret  distribution  of  large  sums,  and  the  promise  of 
still  more  liberal  rewards,  checked  the  ardour  and  corrupted  the 
fidelity  of  the  Illyrian  legions;  and,  when  Galerius  at  length 
gave  the  signal  of  the  retreat,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
he  could  prevail  on  his  veterans  not  to  desert  a  banner  which 
had  so  often  conducted  them  to  victory  and  honour.  A  con¬ 
temporary  writer  assigns  two  other  causes  for  the  failure  of  the 
expedition ;  but  they  are  both  of  such  a  nature  that  a  cautious 
historian  will  scarcely  venture  to  adopt  them.  We  are  told 
that  Galerius,  who  had  formed  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the 
greatness  of  Borne  by  the  cities  of  the  East  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  found  his  forces  inadequate  to  the  siege  of  that 
immense  capital.  But  the  extent  of  a  city  serves  only  to  render 
it  more  accessible  to  the  enemy;  Borne  had  long  Bince  been 
accustomed  to  submit  on  the  approach  of  a  conqueror;  nor 
could  $he  temporary  enthusiasm  of  the  people  have  long  con¬ 
tended  against  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the  legions.  We 
are  likewise  informed  that  the  legions  themselves  were  struck 
with  horror  and  remorse,  and  that  those  pious  sons  of  the  re¬ 
public  refused  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  their  venerable  parent.® 
But,  when  we  recollect  with  how  much  ease  in  the  more  ancient 
civil  wars,  the  zeal  of  party  and  the  habits  of  military  obedience 
had  converted  the  native  citizens  of  Borne  into  her  most  im¬ 
placable  enemies,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  distrust  this  extreme 
delicacy  of  strangers  and  barbarians,  who  had  never  beheld  Italy 
till  they  entered  it  in  a  hostile  manner.  Had  they  not  been 
restrained  by  motives  of  a  more  interested  nature,  they  would 
probably  have  answered  Galerius  in  the  words  of  Ctesar’s 
veterans :  « If  our  general  wishes  to  lead  us  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  we  are  prepared  to  trace  out  his  camp.  Whatsoever 
walls  he  has  determined  to  level  with  the  ground,  our  hands 
are  ready  to  work  the  engines :  nor  shall  we  hesitate,  should 
the  name  of  the  devoted  city  be  Borne  itself.”  These  are  in¬ 
deed  the  expressions  of  a  poet ;  but  of  a  poet  who  has  been  dis- 

”  Laotantius  de  M.  P.  o.  28  [leg.  27].  The  former  of  these  reasons  is  probabl y 
taken  from  Virgil's  8hepherd ;  44  Illam  .  .  .  ego  huio  nostra  similem  Melibcee 
putavi,  Ac."  Laotantius  delights  in  these  poetical  allusions. 
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tinguished,  and  even  censored,  for  his  strict  adherence  to  the 
troth  of  history.*3 

The  legions  of  Galenas  exhibited  a  very  melancholy  proof  of  HUr»- 
their  disposition  by  the  ravages  which  they  committed  in  their 
retreat.  They  murdered,  they  ravished,  they  plundered,  they 
drove  away  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Italians ;  they  burnt  the 
villages  through  which  they  passed,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
destroy  the  country,  which  it  had  not  been  in  their  power  to 
subdue.  During  the  whole  march  Maxentius  hung  on  their 
rear;  but  he  very  prudently  declined  a  general  engagement 
with  those  brave  and  desperate  veterans.  His  father  had 
undertaken  a  second  journey  into  Gaul,  with  the  hope  of  per¬ 
suading  Constantine,  who  had  assembled  an  army  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  to  join  the  pursuit  and  to  complete  the  victory.  But  the 
actions  of  Constantine  were  guided  by  reason,  and  not  by  re¬ 
sentment.  He  persisted  in  the  wise  resolution  of  maintaining 
a  balance  of  power  in  the  divided  empire,  and  he  no  longer  hated 
Galerius  when  that  aspiring  prince  had  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  terror.34 

The  mind  of  Galerius  was  the  most  susceptible  of  the  sterner  JSvSlSh.. 
passions,  but  it  was  not  however  incapable  of  a  sincere  and  last- »® 
ing  friendship.  Licinius,35  whose  manners  as  well  as  character 
were  not  unlike  his  own,  seems  to  have  engaged  both  his  affec-Nov.  if 
tion  and  esteem.  Their  intimacy  had  commenced  in  the  happier 
period,  perhaps,  of  their  youth  and  obscurity.  It  had  been 

**  Castra  super  Tusci  si  ponere  Tybridia  undae  (yutau), 

Heeperioe  audax  veniam  metator  in  agroe. 

Tu  quoecunque  voles  in  planum  effuudere  mu  roe. 

Hie  arias  actus  disperget  aaxa  lacertis ; 

Ilia  licet  penitua  tolli  quam  jnsseris  urbem 

Roma  sit.  Lucan.  Pharsal.  i.  881. 

M  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  27.  Zosim.  1.  il.  p.  82  [10].  The  latter  insinuatee 
that  Constantine,  in  his  interview  with  Maximian,  had  promised  to  declare  war 
against  Galerius. 

*  [Valerius  Licinianus  Licinius.  The  author  has  omitted  to  mention  the 
Imperial  congress  at  Carnuntum  (Petronell).  When  Galerius  retired  from  Italy, 
he  appealed  to  Diocletian,  who  consented  to  be  present  at  a  conclave  at  Carnuntum, 
and  exert  his  infltienoe  to  maintain  his  own  system.  Maximian  and  Galerius 
were  present,  and  Diocletian  induced  Maximian  to  abdicate,  and  the  vacant 
throne  of  the  Augustus  was  filled  by  Licinius  ;  Maxentius  was  entirely  excluded. 
Constantine,  who  had  a  claim  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  n f  Augustus,  was  passed 
over.  Lioinius  was  invested  with  the  purple  on  11th  Nov.,  306,  so  that  the  congress 
must  have  been  shortly  before  that  date.  Tillexnont  (and  Gibbon)  assign  the 
elevation  of  Licinius  to  807  (Chron.  Patch.  $ub  a  ),  but  Secck  has  shown  (Hermes, 

36,  26  §qq.,  with  the  help  of  Egyptian  papyn)  that  it  was  in  808 ;  cp.  Mommsen, 
ib..  86,  008-604,  and  82,  M3.  Ox yrhync nut  Papyri  (ed.  Grenfoll  and  Hunt),  i.t  No. 
ciii.  See  Seeck,  Geeoh.  dee  Unteigangs  der  ant.  Welt,  I.  96  98.] 
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cemented  by  the  freedom  and  dangers  of  a  military  life ;  they 
had  advanced,  almost  by  equal  steps,  through  the  successive 
honours  of  the  service ;  and,  as  soon  as  Galerius  was  invested 
with  the  Imperial  dignity,  he  seems  to  have  conceived  the  design 
of  raising  his  companion  to  the  same  rank  with  himself.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  short  period  of  his  prosperity,  he  considered  the  rank  of 
Caesar  as  unworthy  of  the  age  and  merit  of  Licinius,  and  rather 
chose  to  reserve  for  him  the  place  of  Constantins,  and  the 
empire  of  the  West.  While  the  emperor  was  employed  in  the 
Italian  war,  he  intrusted  his  friend  with  the  defence  of  the 
Danube ;  and  immediately  after  his  return  from  that  unfortun¬ 
ate  expedition  he  invested  Licinius  with  the  vacant  purple  of 
Severus,  resigning  to  his  immediate  command  the  provinces 
of  IUyricum.*5  The  news  of  his  promotion  was  no  sooner  carried 
into  the  East,  than  Maximin,  who  governed,  or  rather  oppressed, 
the  countries  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  betrayed  his  envy  and  discon¬ 
tent,  disdained  the  inferior  name  of  Caesar,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  prayers  as  well  as  arguments  of  Galerius,  exacted,  almost 
by  violence,  the  equal  title  of  Augustus.*7  For  the  first,  and 
indeed  for  the  last,  time,  the  Roman  world  was  administered  by 
six  emperors.  In  the  West,  Constantine  and  Maxentius  affected 
to  reverence  their  father  Maximian.  In  the  East,  Licinius  and 
Maximin  honoured  with  more  real  consideration  their  benefactor 
Galerius.  The  opposition  of  interest,  and  the  memory  of  a  re¬ 
cent  war,  divided  the  empire  into  two  great  hostile  powers ; 
but  their  mutual  fears  produced  an  apparent  tranquillity,  and 
even  a  feigned  reconciliation,  till  the  deaths  of  the  elder  princes, 
of  Maximian,  and  more  particularly  of  Galerius,  gave  a  new 
direction  to  the  views  and  passions  of  their  surviving  associates. 

When  Maximian  had  reluctantly  abdicated  the  empire,  the 
venal  orators  of  the  times  applauded  his  philosophic  moderation. 
When  his  ambition  excited,  or  at  least  encouraged,  a  civil  war, 

36  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  part  i.  p.  550)  has  proved 
that  Licinius,  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  rank  of  Ocesar,  was  de¬ 
clared  Augustus,  the  11th  of  November,  a.d.  307,  after  the  return  of  Galerius 
from  Italy.  [See  last  note.  ] 

37  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  32.  When  Galerius  declared  Licinius  Augustus 
with  himself,  he  tried  to  satisfy  his  younger  associates,  by  inventing  for  Con* 
stantine  and  Maximin  (not  Maxentius,  see  Baluze,  p.  81)  the  new  title  of  sons  of 
the  August!.  [Cp.  Ecknel,  8,  52.]  But,  when  Maximin  acquainted  him  that  he 
had  been  saluted  Augustus  by  the  army,  Galerius  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
him,  as  well  as  Constantine,  as  equal  associates  in  the  Imperial  dignity.  [Date 
probably  810 ;  cp.  Victor,  Epit.  40, 18,  Augustus  triennio  fuit.] 
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they  returned  thanks  to  his  generous  patriotism,  and  gently 
censured  that  love  of  ease  and  retirement  which  had  withdrawn 
him  from  the  public  service.18  But  it  was  impossible  that  minds 
like  those  of  Maximian  and  his  son  oould  long  possess  in  harmony 
an  undivided  power.  Maxentius  considered  himself  as  the  legal 
sovereign  of  Italy,  elected  by  the  Roman  senate  and  people; 
nor  would  he  endure  the  control  of  his  father,  who  arrogantly 
declared  that  by  his  name  and  abilities  the  rash  youth  had  been 
established  on  the  throne.  The  cause  was  solemnly  pleaded 
before  the  Prrotorian  guards,  and  those  troops,  who  dreaded  the 
severity  of  the  old  emperor,  espoused  the  party  of  Maxentius.10 
The  life  and  freedom  of  Maximian  were  however  respected,  and 
he  retired  from  Italy  into  Illyricum,  affecting  to  lament  his  past 
conduct,  and  secretly  contriving  new  mischiefs.  But  Galerius, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  character,  soon  obliged  him  to 
leave  his  dominions,  and  the  last  refuge  of  the  disappointed 
Maximian  was  the  court  of  his  son-in-law  Constantine.40  He 
was  received  with  respect  by  that  artful  prince,  and  with  the 
appearance  of  filial  tenderness  by  the  empress  FauBta.  That  he 
might  remove  every  suspicion,  he  resigned  the  Imperial  purple 
a  second  time,41  professing  himself  at  length  convinced  of  the 
vanity  of  greatness  and  ambition.  Had  he  persevered  in  this 
resolution,  he  might  have  ended  his  life  with  less  dignity  indeed 
than  in  his  first  retirement,  yet,  however,  with  comfort  and  re¬ 
putation.  But  the  near  prospect  of  a  throne  brought  back  to 
his  remembrance  the  state  from  whence  he  was  fallen,  and  he 
resolved,  by  a  desperate  effort,  either  to  reign  or  to  perish.  An 
incursion  of  the  Franks  had  summoned  Constantine,  with  a  part 
of  his  army,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  the  remainder  of  the 


*  Boo  Panegyr.  Vet.  vi.  9.  Audi  doloris  noetri  liberam  vooem,  Ac.  The 
whole  passage  is  imagined  with  artful  flattery,  and  expressed  with  an  easy  flow 
of  eloauenoe. 

*  Lac  taut  lug  de  M.  P.  c.  28.  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  82  [11].  A  report  was  spread 
that  Maxentius  was  the  son  of  some  obscure  Syrian,  and  had  been  substituted  by 
the  wife  of  Maximian  as  her  own  child.  See  Aurelius  Victor,  Anonym.  Valesian. 
[3,  6],  and  Panogyr.  Vet.  ix.  3,  4.  [Maxentius  declared  himself  sole  Augustus  in 
April,  308.  See  Chronogr.  of  354,  ed.  Mommsen  in  Chronica  Minora,  vol.  i.  See 
below.  Appendix  1.] 

m  Ab  urbe  pulsum.ab  Italia  fugatum.  ah  Illvrico  ropudiatum,  tuis  provinclls, 
tuis  copiis,  tuo  palatio  recepisti.  Eumcn.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  14. 

u  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  29.  Yet,  after  the  resignation  of  the  purple,  Con¬ 
stantine  still  continued  to  Maximian  the  pomp  and  honours  of  tno  Imperial 
dignity ;  and  ou  the  public  occasions  gave  tne  right-hand  place  to  his  father-in- 
law.  Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  15. 
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troops  were  stationed  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaol,  which 
lay  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Italian  emperor,  and  a 
considerable  treasure  was  deposited  in  the  city  of  Arles.  Max- 
imian  either  craftily  invented,  or  hastily  credited,  a  vain  report 
of  the  death  of  Constantine.  Without  hesitation  he  ascended 
the  throne,  seized  the  treasure,  and,  scattering  it  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  profusion  among  the  soldiers,  endeavoured  to  awake  in 
their  minds  the  memory  of  his  ancient  dignity  and  exploits. 
Before  he  could  establish  his  authority,  or  finish  the  negotiation 
which  he  appears  to  have  entered  into  with  his  son  Maxentios, 
the  celerity  of  Constantine  defeated  all  his  hopes.  On  the  first 
news  of  his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  that  prince  returned  by 
rapid  marches  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saone,  embarked  on  the 
last  mentioned  river  at  Chalons,  and,  at  Lyons  trusting  himself 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  Rhone,  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Arles,  with 
a  military  force  which  it  was  impossible  for  Maximian  to  resist, 
and  which  scarcely  permitted  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  city  of  Marseilles.  The  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
joined  that  place  to  the  continent  was  fortified  against  the  be¬ 
siegers,  whilst  the  Bea  was  open,  either  for  the  escape  of  Maxim¬ 
ian,  or  for  the  succours  of  Maxentius,  if  the  latter  should  choose 
to  disguise  his  invasion  of  Gaul  under  the  honourable  pretence 
of  defending  a  distressed,  or,  as  he  might  allege,  an  injured, 
father.  Apprehensive  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  delay,  Con¬ 
stantine  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  assault ;  but  the  scaling 
ladders  were  found  too  short  for  the  height  of  the  walls,  and 
Marseilles  might  have  sustained  as  long  a  siege  as  it  formerly 
did  against  the  arms  of  Csesar,  if  the  garrison,  conscious  either 
of  their  fault  or  of  their  danger,  had  not  purchased  their  pardon 
by  delivering  up  the  city  and  the  person  of  Maximian.  A  secret 
but  irrevocable  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the 
usurper ;  he  obtained  only  the  same  favour  which  he  had  in¬ 
dulged  to  Severus,  and  it  was  published  to  the  world  that,  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  remorse  of  his  repeated  crimes,  he  strangled 
himself  with  his  own  hands.  After  he  had  lost  the  assistance, 
and  disdained  the  moderate  counsels,  of  Diocletian,  the  second 
period  of  his  active  life  was  a  series  of  public  calamities  and 
personal  mortifications,  which  were  terminated,  in  about  three 
years,  by  an  ignominious  death.  He  deserved  his  fate ;  but  we 
should  find  more  reason  to  applaud  the  humanity  of  Constantine, 
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if  he  had  spared  an  old  man,  the  benefactor  of  his  father,  and 
the  father  of  his  wife.  During  the  whole  of  this  melancholy 
transaction,  it  appears  that  FauBta  sacrificed  the  sentiments  of 
nature  to  her  conjugal  duties.41 

The  last  years  of  Galenas  were  less  shameful  and  unfortun-  Doth  of 
ate ;  and,  though  he  had  filled  with  more  glory  the  subordinate  *.»eau.*' 
station  of  CaBsar  than  the  superior  rank  of  Augustus,  he  preserved,  **** 
till  the  moment  of  his  death,  the  first  place  among  the  princes 
of  the  Roman  world.  He  survived  his  retreat  from  Italy  about 
four  years;  and,  wisely  relinquishing  his  views  of  universal 
empire,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasure,  and  to  the  execution  of  some  works  of  public 
utility  ;  among  which  we  may  distinguish  the  discharging  into 
the  Danube  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake  Pelso,  and  the 
cutting  down  the  immense  forests  that  encompassed  it;  an 
operation  worthy  of  a  monarch,  since  it  gave  an  extensive 
country  to  the  agriculture  of  his  Pannonian  subjects.41  His 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  very  painful  and  lingering  disorder. 

His  body,  swelled  by  an  intemperate  course  of  life  to  an  un¬ 
wieldy  corpulence,  was  covered  with  ulcers,  and  devoured  by 
innumerable  swarms  of  those  insects  who  have  given  their 
name  to  a  most  loathsome  disease ; 44  but,  as  Galerius  had 
offended  a  very  zealous  and  powerful  party  among  his  subjects, 
his  sufferings','  instead  of  exciting  their  compassion,  have  been 
celebrated  as  the  visible  effects  of  divine  justice.44  He  had  no 

“  Zo*im.  L  1L  p.  83  [11].  Eumenius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  vil.  16-31.  The  latter 
of  thaaa  ha*  undoubtedly  represented  the  whole  affair  in  the  most  favourable 
light  for  hi*  sovereign.  Yet  even  from  this  partial  narrative  we  may  conolude 
that  the  repeated  clemency  of  Comtantine,  and  the  reiterated  treason*  of  Max- 
imian,  a*  they  are  described  by  Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  39,  SO)  and  copiod  by  the 
moderns,  are  destitute  of  any  historical  foundation.  [A  hazardous  conclusion. 
fieeck  (op.  cit.,  L  103-lOi)  discusses  the  question  and  concludes  that  Maximian  was 
responsible  for  his  own  death.) 

a  Aurelius  Victor,  [Ces.]  o.  40.  But  that  lake  was  situated  on  the  Upper 
Pannonia,  near  the  borders  of  Noricum ;  and  the  province  of  Valeria  fa  name 
which  the  wife  of  Oalerius  gave  to  the  drained  oountry)  undoubtedly  lay  between 
the  Dtave  and  tho  Danube  (Sextus  Rufus,  o.  9).  I  should  therefore  suspect  that 
Victor  has  confounded  the  lake  Peleo  with  the  Volocean  marshes,  or,  a*  they  are 
now  called,  the  lake  8a  baton.  It  is  placed  in  the  heart  of  Valeria,  and  its  present 
extent  is  not  less  than  13  Hungarian  miles  (about  70  English)  in  length,  and  two 
in  breadth.  See  Severini,  Pannonia,  I.  i.  c.  9. 

**  Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  33)  and  Eusebius  ([Hist.  Ero.]l.  viii.c.  16)  describe 
the  symptoms  and  progress  of  his  disorder  with  singular  accuracy  and  apparent 
pleasure 

*  If  any  (like  the  late  Dr.  Jnrtin,  Remarks  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  11. 
p.  907-366)  still  delight  in  recording  the  wonderful  deaths  of  the  persecutors,  I 
would  reoommend  to  their  perusal  an  admirable  passage  of  Grotius  (Hist.  1.  vil.  p. 

333)  oonoeming  the  last  illnss*  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
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sooner  expired  in  his  palace  of  Nicomedia,48  than  the  two  em¬ 
perors  who  were  indebted  for  their  purple  to  his  favour  began 
to  collect  their  forces,  with  the  intention  either  of  disputing,  or 
of  dividing,  the  dominions  which  he  had  left  without  a  master. 
They  were  persuaded  however  to  desist  from  the  former  design, 
and  to  agree  in  the  latter.  The  provinces  of  Asia  fell  to  the 
share  of  Maximin,  and  those  of  Europe  augmented  the  portion 
of  Licinius.  The  Hellespont  and  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
formed  their  mutual  boundary,  and  the  banks  of  those  narrow 
seas,  which  flowed  in  the  midst  of  the  Boman  world,  were 
covered  with  soldiers,  with  arms,  and  with  fortifications.  The 
deaths  of  Maximian  and  of  Galerius  reduced  the  number  of 
emperors  to  four.47  The  sense  of  their  true  interest  soon 
connected  Licinius  and  Constantine;  a  secret  alliance  was 
concluded  between  Maximin  and  Maxentius,  and  their  unhappy 
subjects  expected  with  terror  the  bloody  consequences  of  their 
inevitable  dissensions,  which  were  no  longer  restrained  by  the 
fear  or  the  respect  which  they  had  entertained  for  Galerius.48 

Among  so  many  crimes  and  misfortunes  occasioned  by  the 
passions  of  the  Boman  princes,  there  is  some  pleasure  in  dis¬ 
covering  a  single  action  which  may  be  ascribed  to  their  virtue. 
In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Constantine  visited  the  city  of 
Autun,  and  generously  remitted  the  arrears  of  tribute,  reducing 
at  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  their  assessment,  from 
twenty-five  to  eighteen  thousand  heads,  subject  to  the  real 
and  personal  capitation.49  Yet  even  this  indulgence  affords  the 
most  unquestionable  proof  of  the  public  misery.  This  tax  was 
so  extremely  oppressive,  either  in  itself  or  in  the  mode  of  col¬ 
lecting  it,  that,  whilst  the  revenue  was  increased  by  extortion, 
it  was  diminished  by  despair :  a  considerable  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Autun  was  left  uncultivated ;  and  great  numbers  of  the 
provincials  rather  chose  to  live  as  exiles  and  outlaws  than  to 
support  the  weight  of  civil  society.  It  is  but  too  probable  that 
the  bountiful  emperor  relieved,  by  a  partial  act  of  liberality, 
one  among  the  many  evils  which  he  had  caused  by  his  general 

48  [He  died  aft  S&rdica.  Anon.  Val.  3,  8.  (Salons,  Ghron.  Pasch.)) 

47  [But  Maxentius  was  not  recognized  by  the  other  three  Augusti.] 

48  See  Eusebius,  1.  ix.  6, 10.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  36.  Zosimus  Is  le&> 
exact,  and  evidently  confounds  Maximian  with  Maxiinin. 

49  See  the  viiith  Panegyr.  in  which  Eumenius  displays,  in  the  presence  of 
Constantine,  the  misery  and  the  gratitude  of  the  oity  of  Autun. 
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maxims  of  administration.  Bnt  even  those  maxims  were  less 
the  effect  of  choice  than  of  necessity.  And,  if  we  except  the 
death  of  Maximian,  the  reign  of  Constantine  in  Ganl  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  innocent  and  even  virtuous  period  of  his 
life.  The  provinces  were  protected  by  his  presence  from  the 
iuroadB  of  the  barbarians,  who  either  dreaded  or  experienced 
his  active  valour.  After  a  signal  victory  over  the  Franks  and  | 
AJemanni,  several  of  their  princes  were  exposed  by  his  order  to  : 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Treves,  and  the  people 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  spectacle,  without  discovering,  in  such  1 
a  treatment  of  royal  captives,  anything  that  was  repugnant  to  1 
the  lawB  of  nations  or  of  humanity.*0 

The  virtues  of  Constantine  were  rendered  more  illustrious  Trnmyot 
by  the  vices  of  Maxentius.  Whilst  the  Gallic  provinces  enjoyed  in 
as  much  happiness  as  the  condition  of  the  times  was  capable  of  a.  aos-sis 
receiving,  Italy  and  Africa01  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a 
tyrant  as  contemptible  as  he  was  odious.  The  zeal  of  flattery 
and  faction  has  indeed  too  frequently  sacrificed  the  reputation 
of  the  vanquished  to  the  glory  of  their  successful  rivals;  but 
even  those  writers  who  have  revealed,  with  the  most  freedom 
and  pleasure,  the  faults  of  Constantine,  unanimously  confess 
that  Maxentius  was  cruel,  rapacious,  and  profligate.09  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  suppress  a  slight  rebellion  in  Africa.  The 
governor  and  a  few  adherents  had  been  guilty;  the  province 
suffered  for  their  crime.  The  flourishing  cities  of  Cirtha  and 
Carthage,  and  the  whole  extent  of  that  fertile  country,  were 
wasted  by  fire  and  sword.  The  abuse  of  victory  was  followed 
by  the  abuse  of  law  and  justice.  A  formidable  army  of  syco¬ 
phants  and  delators  invaded  Africa;  the  rich  and  the  noble 
were  easily  convicted  of  a  connexion  with  the  rebels ;  and  those 
among  them  who  experienced  the  emperor’s  clemency  were 
only  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  their  estates.00  So  signal 
a  victory  was  celebrated  by  a  magnificent  triumph,  and  Maxen- 

"Eatropioi,  z.  2.  Ptnegyr.  Veter,  rii.  10,  11,13.  A  greet  number  of  the 
French  too  to  were  likewise  exposed  to  the  same  cruel  and  ignominious  death. 

®  [Spain  was  also  in  the  dominion  of  Max  on  tins.  This  Is  proved  by  the 
copper  coins  struck  for  him  at  Tarraoo  (and  for  his  son  Romulus).  No  ooins  were 
struck  for  him  in  Oaul  and  Britain-] 

"Julian  excludes  Maxentius  from  the  banquet  of  the  Ccsars  with  abhorrence 
and  contempt ;  and  Zoeimus  (1.  li.  p.  85  [14))  accuses  him  of  every  kind  of  cruelty 
and  profligacy. 

"  Zoeimus,  1.  ii.  p.  83-86  [12),  Aurelius  Victor  [Cm.  40). 
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tins  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  spoils  and  captives 
of  a  Roman  province.  The  state  of  the  capital  was  no  less 
deserving  of  compassion  than  that  of  Africa.  The  wealth  of 
Rome  supplied  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  his  vain  and  prodigal 
expenses,  and  the  ministers  of  his  revenue  were  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  rapine.  It  was  under  his  reign  that  the  method  of 
exacting  a  free  gift  from  the  senators  was  first  invented ;  and. 
as  the  sum  was  insensibly  increased,  the  pretences  of  levying  it. 
a  victory,  a  birth,  a  marriage,  or  an  Imperial  consulship,  were 
proportionably  multiplied.64  Maxentius  had  imbibed  the  same 
implacable  aversion  to  the  senate,  which  had  characterized  most 
of  the  former  tyrants  of  Rome ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  his  un¬ 
grateful  temper  to  forgive  the  generous  fidelity  which  had  raised 
him  to  the  throne  and  supported  him  against  all  his  enemies. 
The  lives  of  the  senators  were  exposed  to  his  jealous  suspicions, 
the  dishonour  of  their  wives  and  daughters  heightened  the 
gratification  of  his  sensual  passions.66  It  may  be  presumed  that 
an  Imperial  lover  was  seldom  reduced  to  sigh  in  vain;  but. 
whenever  persuasion  proved  ineffectual,  he  had  recourse  k< 
violence ;  and  there  remains  one  memorable  example  of  a  nobit 
matron,  who  preserved  her  chastity  by  a  voluntary  death.  The 
soldiers  were  the  only  order  of  men  whom  he  appeared  to 
respect,  or  studied  to  please.  He  filled  Rome  and  Italy  with 
armed  troops,  connived  at  their  tumults,  suffered  them  with 
impunity  to  plunder,  and  even  to  massacre,  the  defenceless 
people ; 66  and,  indulging  them  in  the  same  licentiousness  which 
their  emperor  enjoyed,  Maxentius  often  bestowed  on  his  military 
favourites  the  splendid  villa,  or  the  beautiful  wife,  of  a  senator 
A  prince  of  such  a  character,  alike  incapable  of  governing  either 
in  peace  or  in  war,  might  purchase  the  support,  but  he  could 
never  obtain  the  esteem,  of  the  army.  Yet  his  pride  was  equal 


54  The  passage  of  Aurelius  Victor  [ib.]  should  be  read  in  the  following  manner. 
Primus  institute  pessimo,  mumrwn  specie,  Patres  Orataresgus  peouniam  confam 
prodigenti  sibi  cogeret. 

H  P&negyr.  Vet.  ix.  3.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eooles.  viii.  14,  et  in  Vit.  Constant.  L  S3, 
94.  Rufinus,  c.  17.  The  virtuous  matron,  who  stabbed  herself  to  escape  tbe 
violence  of  Maxentius,  was  a  Christian,  wife  to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  her 
name  was  Sophronia.  It  still  remains  a  question  among  the  oasuiats  whether, 
on  such  occasions,  suicide  is  justifiable. 

M  Praetorianis  osedem  vulgi  quondam  annueret,  is  the  vague  expression  of 
Aurelius  Victor  [ib.].  See  more  particular,  though  somewhat  different,  accounts 
of  a  tumult  and  massacre  which  happened  at  Rome,  in  Eusebius  (L  viii.  c.  14) 
and  in  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  84  [18]). 
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to  his  other  vices.  Whilst  he  passed  his  indolent  life,  either 
-within  the  walls  of  his  palace,  or  in  the  neighbouring  gardens 
of  Sallust,  he  was  repeatedly  heard  to  declare  that  he  alone  was 
emperor,  and  that  the  other  princes  were  no  more  than  his 
lieutenants,  on  whom  he  had  devolved  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  provinces,  that  he  might  enjoy  without  interruption 
the  elegant  luxury  of  the  capital.  Borne,  which  had  so  long 
regretted  the  absence,'  lamented,  during  the  six  years  of  his 
reign,  the  presence,  of  her  sovereign.47 

Though  Constantine  might  view  the  conduct  of  Maxentius cuuw*r 
with  abhorrence,  and  the  situation  of  the  Romans  with  compas-  con*ua- 
sion,  we  have  no  reason  to  presume  that  he  would  have  taken  uaxenttni. 
up  arms  to  punish  the  one  or  to  relieve  the  other.  But  the 
tyrant  of  Italy  rashly  ventured  to  provoke  a  formidable  enemy, 
whose  ambition  had  been  hitherto  restrained  by  considerations 
of  prudence,  rather  than  by  principles  of  justice.68  After  the 
death  of  Maximian,  his  titles,  according  to  the  established 
custom,  had  been  erased,  and  his  statues  thrown  down  with 
ignominy.  His  son,  who  had  persecuted  and  deserted  him 
when  alive,  affected  to  display  the  most  pious  regard  for  his 
memory,  and  gave  orders  that  a  similar  treatment  should  be 
immediately  inflicted  on  all  the  statues  that  had  been  erected 
in  Italy  and  Africa  to  the  honour  of  Constantine.  That  wise 
prince,  who  sincerely  wished  to  decline  a  war,  with  the  difficulty 
and  importance  of  which  he  was  sufficiently  acquainted,  at  first 
dissembled  the  insult,  and  sought  for  redress  by  the  milder  ex¬ 
pedients  of  negotiation,  till  he  was  convinced  that  the  hostile 
and  ambitious  designs  of  the  Italian  emperor  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  arm  in  his  own  defence.  Maxentius,  who  openly 
avowed  his  pretensions  to  the  whole  monarchy  of  the  West, 
had  already  prepared  a  very  considerable  force  to  invade  the 
Gallic  provinces  on  the  side  of  RhaBtia,  and,  though  he  could 
not  expect  any  assistance  from  Licinius,  he  was  flattered  with 
tlie  hope  that  the  legions  of  Illyricum,  allured  by  his  presents 
and  promises,  would  desert  the  standard  of  that  prince,  and 

nBeo  Id  the  Panegyrics  (ix.  14)  a  lively  deecription  of  the  indolence  and  vain 
pride  of  Maxentius.  In  another  place  [ix.  3],  the  orator  observes  that  the  richee 
which  Home  had  accumulated  in  a  period  of  1060  years  were  lavished  by  the  tyrant 
on  his  mercenary  bands ;  rederaptla  ad  civile  latrocinium  manibus  ingeeserat. 

m  After  the  victory  of  Constantine,  it  was  universally  allowed  that  the  motive 
of  delivering  the  republic  from  a  detested  tyrant  would,  at  any  time,  have  justified 
his  expedition  into  Italy.  Eneeb.  in  VU.  Coustantin.  1.  Lc.  26.  Panegry.  Vet.  ix.  a. 
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unanimously  declare  themselves  his  soldiers  and  subjects.5- 
Constantine  no  longer  hesitated.  He  had  deliberated  with 
caution,  he  acted  with  vigour.  He  gave  a  private  audience  to 
the  ambassadors,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people, 
conjured  him  to  deliver  Borne  from  a  detested  tyrant ;  and, 
without  regarding  the  timid  remonstrances  of  his  council,  he 
resolved  to  prevent  the  enemy,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  Italy.60 

Prepara-  The  enterprise  was  as  full  of  danger  as  of  glory ;  and  the 

1,1008  unsuccessful  event  of  two  former  invasions  was  sufficient  to 
inspire  the  most  serious  apprehensions.  The  veteran  troops, 
who  revered  the  name  of  Maximian,  had  embraced  in  both 
those  wars  the  party  of  his  son,  and  were  now  restrained  by  a 
sense  of  honour,  as  well  as  of  interest,  from  entertaining  an 
idea  of  a  second  desertion.  Maxentius,  who  considered  the 
Praetorian  guards  as  the  firmest  defence  of  his  throne,  had  in¬ 
creased  them  to  their  ancient  establishment ;  and  they  com¬ 
posed,  including  the  rest  of  the  Italians  who  were  inlisted  into 
his  service,  a  formidable  body  of  fourscore  thousand  men. 
Forty  thousand  Moors  and  Carthaginians  had  been  raised 
since  the  reduction  of  Africa.  Even  Sicily  furnished  its  pro¬ 
portion  of  troops;  and  the  army  of  Maxentius  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  foot  and  eighteen  thousand 
horse.  The  wealth  of  Italy  supplied  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
and  the  adjacent  provinces  were  exhausted  to  form  immense 
magazines  of  corn  and  every  other  kind  of  provisions.  The 
whole  force  of  Constantine  consisted  of  ninety  thousand  foot 
and  eight  thousand  horse;61  and,  as  the  defence  of  the  Rhine 

89  Zosimua,  1.  ii.  p.  84,  85  [14].  Nazarius  in  Panegyr.  x.  7-13.  [The  plan  of 
Maxentius  was  probably  to  seise  Rhaetia  and  the  Danubian  provinces  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Lioinius,  and  thus,  by  distracting  the  forces  of  Lioinius,  enable  Maxi- 
min,  with  whom  he  had  a  secret  alliance,  to  cross  the  Bosphorus.  Gp.  Seeck,  op.  e&., 
i.  112.] 

00  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  2.  Omnibus  fere  tuis  Gomitibus  et  Duoibus  non  solum 
taoite  mussantibus,  sed  etiam  aperte  timentibus ;  contra  consilia  hominum,  contra 
Haruspicum  monita,  ipse  per  temet  liber  andae  urbis  tempus  ventage  sen  tires.  The 
embassy  of  the  Romans  is  mentioned  only  by  Zonaras  (1.  xiii.  [1])  and  by  Cedrenn* 
(in  Compend.  Hist.  p.  270  [i.  p.  474,  ed.  Bonn]) :  but  those  modern  Greeks  had 
the  opportunity  of  consulting  many  writers  which  have  since  been  lost,  among 
which  we  may  reckon  the  life  of  Constantine  by  Praxagoras.  Photius  (p.  63)  has 
made  a  short  extract  from  that  historical  work. 

91  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  86  [15])  has  given  us  this  curious  aocount  of  the  foroes  on 
both  sides.  He  makes  no  mention  of  any  naval  armaments,  though  we  are 
assured  (Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  25)  that  the  war  was  carried  on  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land ;  and  that  the  fleet  of  Constantine  took  possession  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
the  ports  of  Italy. 
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required  an  extraordinary  attention  daring  the  absence  of  the 
emperor,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  employ  above  half  his 
troops  in  the  Italian  expedition,  unless  he  sacrificed  the  public 
safety  to  his  private  quarrel.  At  the  head  of  about  forty  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers,  he  marched  to  encounter  an  enemy  whose 
numbers  were  at  least  four  times  superior  to  his  own."3  But 
the  armies  of  Borne,  placed  at  a  secure  distance  from  danger, 
were  enervated  by  indulgence  and  luxury.  Habituated  to  the 
baths  and  theatres  of  Borne,  they  took  the  field  with  reluctance, 
suid  were  chiefly  composed  of  veterans  who  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten,  or  of  new  levies  who  had  never  acquired,  the  use  of 
arms  and  the  practice  of  war.  The  hardy  legions  of  Gaul  had 
long  defended  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  against  the  barbarians 
of  the  North ;  and  in  the  performance  of  that  laborious  service 
their  valour  was  exercised  and  their  discipline  confirmed. 

There  appeared  the  same  difference  between  the  leaders  as 
between  the  armies.  Caprice  or  flattery  had  tempted  Max- 
entius  with  the  hopes  of  conquest ;  but  these  aspiring  hopes 
soon  gave  way  to  the  habits  of  pleasure  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  inexperience.  The  intrepid  mind  of  Constantine  had 
been  trained  from  his  earliest  youth  to  war,  to  action,  and  to 
military  command. 

When  Hannibal  marched  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  he  was  conuan 

*  uhq  pmmi 

obliged,  firBt  to  discover,  and  then  to  open,  a  way  over  u»*  aid. 
mountains,  and  through  savage  nations,  that  had  never  yielded 
a  passage  to  a  regular  army.8*  The  Alps  were  then  guarded 
by  nature,  they  are  now  fortified  by  art.  Citadels,  constructed 
with  no  less  skill  than  labour  and  expense,  command  every 
avenue  into  the  plain,  and  on  that  side  render  Italy  almost 

••Paoegyr.  Vet.  ix.  8.  It  i b  not  surprising  that  the  orator  should  diminish 
the  numbers  with  whioh  his  sovereign  achieved  the  conquest  of  Italy;  but  it 
appeals  somewhat  singular  that  he  should  esteem  the  tyrant’s  army  at  no  more 
than  100,000  men.  [The  panegyrist  says  that  Constantine  led  hardly  a  quarter 
(ear  quarts  parts ,  ib.)  of  his  army  into  Italy  (not  M  half "  as  Gibbon  says) ;  ac¬ 
cordingly,  if  the  figures  of  Zosimus  are  correct,  the  invading  force  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  35,000.  Zosimus  reckons  the  forces  of  Maxentius  170,000 
foot  and  18,000  hone.] 

•*  The  three  principal  passages  of  the  Alps  between  Gaul  and  Italy  are  those 
of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  Mount  Oenis,  and  Mount  Genevre.  Tradition,  and  a  re* 
semblance  of  names  (A Ipsa  Panning),  had  assigned  the  first  of  these  for  the 
march  of  Hannibal  (see  Simler  de  Alpibns).  The  Chevalier  de  Folard  fPolybe, 
tom.  iv.)  and  M.  d'Anville  have  led  him  over  Mount  Genevre.  But,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  an  experienced  officer  and  a  learned  geographer,  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  Mount  Cenis  are  supported  in  a  specious,  not  to  say  a  convincing,  manner 
by  M.  Grosley.  Observations  sur  1' Italic,  tom.  1.  p.  40,  Ac. 

vol.  i.  -29 
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Battle  of 
Turin 


inaccessible  to  the  enemies  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.64  But,  in 
the  course  of  the  intermediate  period,  the  generals  who  have 
attempted  the  passage  have  seldom  experienced  any  difficulty 
or  resistance.  In  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  peasants  of  the 
mountains  were  civilized  and  obedient  subjects ;  the  country 
was  plentifully  stocked  with  provisions,  and  the  stupendous 
highways  which  the  Romans  had  carried  over  the  Alps  opened 
several  communications  between  Gaul  and  Italy.66  Con¬ 
stantine  preferred  the  road  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  of  Mount  Cenis,66  and  led  his  troops  with  Buch  active 
diligence  that  he  descended  into  the  plain  of  Piedmont  before 
the  court  of  Maxentius  had  received  any  certain  intelligence  of 
his  departure  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  city  of  Susa, 
however,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  walls,  and  provided  with  a  garrison  sufficiently 
numerous  to  check  the  progress  of  an  invader;  but  the  im¬ 
patience  of  Constantine’s  troops  disdained  the  tedious  forms  of 
a  siege.  The  same  day  that  they  appeared  before  8usa,  they 
applied  fire  to  the  gates  and  ladders  to  the  walls ;  and,  mount¬ 
ing  to  the  assault  amidst  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows,  they 
entered  the  place  sword  in  hand,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  greatest 
part  of  the  garrison.  The  flames  were  extinguished  by  the 
care  of  Constantine,  and  the  remains  of  Susa  preserved  from 
total  destruction.  About  forty  miles  from  thence,  a  more 
severe  contest  awaited  him.  A  numerous  army  of  Italians 
was  assembled,  under  the  lieutenants  of  Maxentius,  in  the 
plains  of  Turin.  Its  principal  strength  consisted  in  a  species 
of  heavy  cavalry,  which  the  Romans,  since  the  decline  of  their 
discipline,  had  borrowed  from  the  nations  of  the  East.  The 
horses,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  clothed  in  complete  armour, 
the  joints  of  which  were  artfully  adapted  to  the  motions  of 
their  bodies.  The  aspect  of  this  cavalry  was  formidable,  their 
weight  almost  irresistible;  and,  as,  on  this  occasion,  their 
generals  had  drawn  them  up  in  a  compact  column  or  wedge, 
withja  sharp  point,  and  with  spreading  flanks,  they  flattered 
themselves  that  they  should  easily  break  and  trample  down 

l64  La  Brunette  near  Susa,  Demont,  Exiles,  Feneetrelles,  Ooni,  &o. 

65  See  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xv.  10.  His  description  of  the  roads  over  the  Alpi 
is  dear,  lively,  and  aoourate. 

M  [This  is  not  certain ;  some  (including  Seeok)  think,  Mount  Gen&vre.] 
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the  army  of  Constantine.  They  might,  perhaps,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  design,  had  not  their  experienced  adversary 
embraced  the  same  method  of  defence  which  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  had  been  practised  by  Aurelian.  The  skilful  evolu¬ 
tions  of  Constantine  divided  and  baffled  this  massy  column  of 
cavalry.  The  troops  of  Maxentius  fled  in  confusion  towards 
Turin ;  and,  as  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut  against  them, 
very  few  escaped  the  sword  of  the  victorious  pursuers.  By 
this  important  service  Turin  deserved  to  experience  the 
clemency  and  even  favour  of  the  conqueror.  He  made  his 
entry  into  the  Imperial  palace  of  Milan,  and  almost  all  the 
cities  of  Italy  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po  not  only  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  power,  but  embraced  with  zeal  the  party,  of  Con¬ 
stantine® 

From  Milan  to  Borne,  the  JSmilian  and  Flaminian  high-  su«a  And 
ways  offered  an  easy  march  of  about  four  hundred  miles ;  but,  vamm*1 
though  Constantine  was  impatient  to  encounter  the  tyrant,  he100*'1 
prudently  directed  his  operations  against  another  army  of 
Italians,  who,  by  their  strength  and  position,  might  either 
oppose  his  progress,  or,  in  case  of  a  misfortune,  might  inter¬ 
cept  his  retreat.  Buricius  Pompeianus,  a  general  distinguished 
by  his  valour  and  ability,  had  under  his  command  the  city  of 
Verona,  and  all  the  troops  that  were  stationed  in  the  province 
of  Venetia.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  Constantine 
was  advancing  towards  him,  he  detached  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  which  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  near  Brescia, 
and  pursued  by  the  Gallic  legions  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
Verona.  The  necessity,  the  importance,  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  siege  of  Verona  immediately  presented  themselves  to  the 
sagacious  mind  of  Constantine.®  The  city  was  accessible  only 
by  a  narrow  peninsula  towards  the  west,  as  the  other  three 
sides  were  surrounded  by  the  Adige,  a  rapid  river  which  covered 


m  Zo*imus  u  well  m  Eusebius  hasten  from  the  peerage  of  the  Alps  to  the 
decisive  motion  near  Rome.  We  mast  apply  to  the  two  Panegyrics  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate  actions  of  Constantine. 

"The  Marquis  Mattel  has  examined  thesiefleand  battle  of  Verona  with  that 
degree  of  attention  and  aoouracy  whioh  was  doe  to  a  memorable  action  that 
happened  in  his  native  country.  The  fortifications  of  that  city,  constructed  by 
GeJiienut,  were  le*s  extensive  than  the  modern  walls,  and  the  Amphitheatre  was 
not  included  within  their  circumference.  See  Verona  Illustrata,  Part  i.  p.  142, 
150.  [The  presenro  of  the  troops  under  Rurlclus  at  Vorona  was  connected  with 
ths  purpose  of  Maxentius  to  invade  the  dominion  of  Lioinius.] 
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the  province  of  Venetia,  from  whence  the  besieged  derived  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  men  and  provisions.  It  was  not 
without  great  difficulty,  and  after  several  fruitless  attempts, 
that  Constantine  found  means  to  pass  the  river,  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  city,  and  in  a  place  where  the  torrent  was  less 
violent.  He  then  encompassed  Verona  with  strong  lines, 
pushed  his  attacks  with  prudent  vigour,  and  repelled  a  desper¬ 
ate  sally  of  Pompeianus.  That  intrepid  general,  when  he  had 
used  every  means  of  defence  that  the  strength  of  the  place  or 
that  of  the  garrison  could  afford,  secretly  escaped  from  Verona, 
anxious  not  for  his  own  but  for  the  public  safety.  With  in¬ 
defatigable  diligence  he  soon  collected  an  army  sufficient  either 
to  meet  Constantine  in  the  field,  or  to  attack  him  if  he  obstin¬ 
ately  remained  within  his  lines.  The  emperor,  attentive  to  the 
motions,  and  informed  of  the  approach,  of  so  formidable  an 
enemy,  left  a  part  of  his  legions  to  continue  the  operations  of 
the  siege,  whilst,  at  the  head  of  those  troops  on  whose  valour 
and  fidelity  he  more  particularly  depended,  he  advanced  in 
person  to  engage  the  general  of  Maxentius.  The  army  of 
Gaul  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  according  to  the  usual 
praotice  of  war ;  but  their  experienced  leader,  perceiving  that 
the  numbers  of  the  Italians  far  exceeded  his  own,  suddenly 
changed  his  disposition,  and,  reducing  the  second,  extended  the 
front  of  his  first,  line  to  a  just  proportion  with  that  of  the 
enemy.  Such  evolutions,  which  only  veteran  troops  can  exe¬ 
cute  without  confusion  in  a  moment  of  danger,  commonly  prove 
decisive :  but,  as  this  engagement  began  towards  the  close  of 
the  day,  and  was  contested  with  great  obstinacy  during  the 
whole  night,  there  was  less  room  for  the  conduct  of  the  generals 
than  for  the  courage  of  the  soldiers.  The  return  of  light 
displayed  the  victory  of  Constantine,  and  a  field  of  carnage, 
covered  with  many  thousands  of  the  vanquished  Italians. 
Their  general,  Pompeianus,  was  found  among  the  slain ; 
Verona  immediately  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  garri¬ 
son  was  made  prisoners  of  war.89  When  the  officers  of  the 
victorious  army  congratulated  their  master  on  this  important 
success,  they  ventured  to  add  some  respectful  complaints,  of 

90  They  wanted  chains  for  so  great  a  multitude  of  captives,  and  the  whole 
council  was  at  a  loss ;  but  the  sagacious  oonqueror  imagined  the  happ y  expedient 
of  converting  into  fetters  the  swords  of  the  vanquished.  Panegyr.  vet.  ix.  11. 
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each  a  nature,  however,  as  the  most  jealous  monarchs  will 
listen  to  without  displeasure.  They  represented  to  Constantine 
that,  not  contented  with  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  com* 
mander,  he  had  exposed  his  own  person  with  an  excess  of 
valour  which  almost  degenerated  into  rashness;  and  they 
conjured  him  for  the  future  to  pay  more  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  a  life  in  which  the  safety  of  Borne  and  of  the 
empire  was  involved.70 

While  Constantine  signalized  his  conduct  and  valour  in  indolence 
the  field,  the  sovereign  of  Italy  appeared  insensible  of  the  cala-of Mezen  - 
mities  and  danger  of  a  civil  war  which  raged  in  the  heart  of  his  Wo* 
dominions.  Pleasure  was  still  the  only  business  of  Maxentius. 
Concealing,  or  at  least  attempting  to  conceal,  from  the  public 
knowledge  the  misfortunes  of  his  arms,71  he  indulged  himself  in 
vain  confidence  which  deferred  the  remedies  of  the  approaching 
evil  without  deferring  the  evil  itself.7*  The  rapid  progress  of 
Constantine 70  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  awaken  him  from  this 
fatal  security ;  he  flattered  himself  that  his  well-known  liberality, 
and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name,  which  had  already  delivered 
him  from  two  invasions,  would  dissipate  with  the  same  facility 
the  rebellious  army  of  Gaul.  The  officers  of  experience  and 
ability  who  had  served  under  the  banners  of  Maximian  were 
at  length  compelled  to  inform  his  effeminate  son  of  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  he  was  reduced ;  and,  with  a  freedom  that  at 
once  surprised  and  convinced  him,  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
preventing  his  ruin  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  his  remaining 
power.  The  resources  of  Maxentius,  both  of  men  and  money, 
were  still  considerable.  The  Praetorian  guards  felt  how  strongly 
their  own  interest  and  safety  were  connected  with  his  cause ; 
and  a  third  army  was  soon  collected,  more  numerous  than  those 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  battles  of  Turin  and  Verona.  It 
was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  lead  his  troops  in 
person.  A  stranger  to  the  exercises  of  war,  he  trembled  at  the 
apprehension  of  so  dangerous  a  contest ;  and,  as  fear  is  commonly 

*  Paoogyr.  Vet.  ix.  10. 

T1  Liter**  calami  ta  turn  suarum  indices  supprimebat.  Panegyr.  Vet.  lx.  16. 

79  itemed  ia  malorum  potiii*  quern  male  dincrebat,  ii  the  fine  censure  which 
Tacitus  passe*  on  the  supine  indolence  of  Vitelliu*. 

73  The  Marquis  Mallei  has  made  it  extremely  probable  that  Constantine  was 
still  at  Verona,  the  1st  of  September,  a.d.  312,  and  that  the  memorable  nra  of 
the  Inductions  was  dated  from  his  conquest  of  the  Oisaipine  Gaul. 
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superstitious,  he  listened  with  melancholy  attention  to  the 
rumours  of  omens  and  presages  which  seemed  to  menace  his 
life  and  empire.  Shame  at  length  supplied  the  place  of  courage, 
and  forced  him  to  take  the  field.  He  was  unable  to  sustain 
the  contempt  of  the  Roman  people.  The  circus  resounded  with 
their  indignant  clamours,  and  they  tumultuously  besieged  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  reproaching  the  pusillanimity  of  their  in¬ 
dolent  sovereign,  and  celebrating  the  heroic  spirit  of  Constan¬ 
tine.74  Before  Maxentius  left  Rome,  he  consulted  the  Sibylline 
books.  The  guardians  of  these  ancient  oracles  were  as  well 
versed  in  the  arts  of  this  world,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
secrets  of  fate ;  and  they  returned  him  a  very  prudent  answer, 
which  might  adapt  itself  to  the  event,  and  secure  their  reputa¬ 
tion  whatever  should  be  the  chance  of  arms.76 

The  celerity  of  Constantine’s  march  has  been  compared  to 
the  rapid  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  first  of  the  Caesars ;  nor  is 
the  flattering  parallel  repugnant  to  the  truth  of  history,  since 
no  more  than  fifty-eight  days  elapsed  between  the  surrender  of 
Verona  and  the  final  decision  of  the  war.  Constantine  had 
always  apprehended  that  the  tyrant  would  obey  the  dictates  of 
fear,  and  perhaps  of  prudence ;  and  that,  instead  of  risking  his 
last  hopes  in  a  general  engagement,  he  would  shut  himself  up 
within  the  walls  of  Rome.  His  ample  magazines  secured  him 
against  the  danger  of  famine ;  and,  as  the  situation  of  Constan¬ 
tine  admitted  not  of  delay,  he  might  have  been  reduced  to  the 
sad  necessity  of  destroying  with  fire  and  sword  the  Imperial 
city,  the  noblest  reward  of  his  victory,  and  the  deliverance  of 
which  had  been  the  motive,  or  rather  indeed  the  pretence,  of 
the  civil  war.76  It  was  with  equal  surprise  and  pleasure  that, 
on  his  arrival  at  a  place  called  Saxa  Rubra,  about  nine  miles 
from  Rome,77  he  discovered  the  army  of  Maxentius  prepared  to 


74  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  16  [leg.  ix.  16].  Lactantiua  de  M.  P.  e.  44. 

75  Illo  die  hostem  Romanorum  esse  peri  turn  m.  The  vanquished  prince  be¬ 
came  of  course  the  enemy  of  Rome. 

76  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  16,  x.  27.  The  former  of  these  orators  magnifies  the 
hoards  of  corn,  which  Maxentius  had  ooileoted  from  Africa  and  the  islands.  And 
yet,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  scarcity  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constan¬ 
tin.  1.  i.  c.  86),  the  Imperial  granaries  must  have  been  open  only  to  the  soldiers. 

77  Maxentius  .  .  .  tandem  urbe  in  Saxa  Rubra,  millia  ferme  novem  aegerrime 
progressus.  Aurelius  Victor  [Gees.  40].  See  Oellarius  Geograph.  Anfciq.  tom.  i.  p. 
468.  Saxa  Rubra  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cremera,  a  trifling  rivulet, 
illustrated  by  the  valour  and  glorious  death  of  the  three  hundred  F&bii. 
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give  him  battle.78  Their  long  front  Med  a  very  spacious 
plain,  and  their  deep  array  reached  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
which  covered  their  rear,  and  forbade  their  retreat.  We  are 
informed,  and  we  may  believe,  that  Constantine  disposed  his 
troops  with  consummate  skill,  and  that  he  chose  for  himself  the 
poet  of  honour  and  danger.  Distinguished  by  the  splendour  of 
his  arms,  he  charged  in  person  the  cavalry  of  his  rival ;  and  his 
irresistible  attack  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
cavalry  of  Maxentius  was  principally  composed  either  of  un¬ 
wieldy  cuirassiers  or  of  light  Moon  and  Numidians.  They 
yielded  to  the  vigour  of  the  Gallic  horse,  which  possessed  more 
activity  than  the  one,  more  firmness  than  the  other.  The  defeat 
of  the  two  wingB  left  the  infantry  without  any  protection  on  its 
flanks,  and  the  undisciplined  Italians  fled  without  reluctance 
from  the  standard  of  a  tyrant  whom  they  had  always  hated,  and 
whom  they  no  longer  feared.  The  Prstorians,  conscious  that 
their  offences  were  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy,  were  animated 
by  revenge  and  despair.  Notwithstanding  their  repeated  ef¬ 
forts,  those  brave  veterans  were  unable  to  recover  the  victory : 
they  obtained,  however,  an  honourable  death ;  and  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  their  bodies  covered  the  same  ground  which  had 
been  occupied  by  their  ranks.7*  The  confusion  then  became 
general,  and  the  dismayed  troops  of  Maxentius,  pursued  by  an 
implacable  enemy,  rushed  by  thousands  into  the  deep  and 
rapid  stream  of  the  Tiber.  The  emperor  himself  attempted  to 
escape  back  into  the  city  over  the  Milvian  bridge,  but  the 
crowds  which  pressed  together  through  that  narrow  passage 
forced  him  into  the  river,  where  he  was  immediately  drowned 


74  The  poet  which  Maxentius  had  taken,  with  the  Tiber  In  hie  rear,  U  very 
dearly  described  by  the  two  Panegyrists,  ix.  16,  x.  28.  [The  battle  of  the  Milvian 
Bridge  has  been  explained  in  a  new  way  by  Seeck  (op.  ctf.,  i.  127  9qq. ,  466  so.).  At 
Saxa  Rubra  (now  Prim  a  Porta),  where  the  Flaminian  Road  emerges  from  a 
narrow  pass  between  the  river  and  steep  rocks,  Constantine  found  his  way  stopped 
by  the  enemy.  Neither  he  nor  Maxentius  oould  move  forward.  Constantine, 
leaving  a  force  large  enough  to  hold  the  pass  and  hinder  his  foe  from  advancing, 
moved  with  his  main  body  westward  across  the  intervening  hill  to  the  Via  Cassia 
(which  joins  the  Via  Flaminiaat  the  Milvian  Bridge).  Screened  by  the  hill,  he 
adranoed  to  the  bridge  and  the  rear  of  the  army  of  Maxentius,  for  whom  no 
course  was  left  but  to  change  front  and  turn  his  long  column  into  line,  his  rear 
becoming  his  left  wing.  The  battle  was  decided  here,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
prevented  the  right  wing  from  coming  into  aotion.  The  battle  has  been  other- 
wise  reconstructed  by  Moltke;  see  Seeok's  criticism,  i b.  465.] 

74  Exoeptis  latrocinii  illius  primis  auctoribus,  qui,  desperalA  venii,  locum 
quern  pugns  sumpeerant  texere  corporibus.  Panogyr.  Vet.  ix.  17. 
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by  the  weight  of  his  armour.80  His  body,  which  had  sunk  very 
deep  into  the  mud,  was  found  with  Borne  difficulty  the  next 
day.  The  sight  of  his  head,  when  it  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  convinced  them  of  their  deliverance,  and  admonished 
them  to  receive  with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  gratitude  the 
fortunate  Constantine,  who  thus  achieved  by  his  valour  and 
ability  the  most  splendid  enterprise  of  his  life.81 

In  the  use  of  victory,  Constantine  neither  deserved  the  praise 
of  clemency,  nor  incurred  the  censure  of  immoderate  rigour.81 
He  inflicted  the  same  treatment  to  which  a  defeat  would  have 
exposed  his  own  person  and  family,  put  to  death  the  two  sons  of 
the  tyrant,  and  carefully  extirpated  his  whole  race.  The  most 
distinguished  adherents  of  Maxentius  must  have  expected  to 
share  his  fate,  as  they  had  shared  his  prosperity  and  his  crimes : 
but,  when  the  Roman  people  loudly  demanded  a  greater  number 
of  victims,  the  conqueror  resisted,  with  firmness  and  humanity, 
those  servile  clamours  which  were  dictated  by  flattery  as  well  as 
by  resentment.  Informers  were  punished  and  discouraged ;  the 
innocent  who  had  suffered  under  the  late  tyranny  were  recalled 
from  exile,  and  restored  to  their  estates.  A  general  act  of  ob¬ 
livion  quieted  the  minds  and  settled  the  property  of  the  people, 
both  in  Italy  and  in  Africa.18  The  first  time  that  Constantine 
honoured  the  senate  with  his  presence,  he  recapitulated  his  own 
services  and  exploits  in  a  modest  oration,  assured  that  illustrious 
order  of  his  sincere  regard,  and  promised  to  re-establish  its 


80  A  very  idle  rumour  soon  preveiled,  that  Maxeatins,  who  had  not  taken  any 
precaution  for  his  own  retreat,  had  contrived  a  very  artful  snare  to  destroy  the 
army  of  the  pursuers  ;  but  that  the  wooden  bridge,  which  was  to  have  been 
loosened  on  the  approach  of  Constantine,  unluckily  broke  down  under  the  weight 
of  the  flying  Italians.  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  part  i.  p. 
576)  very  seriously  examines  whether,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense,  the 
testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Zosimus  ought  to  prevail  over  the  silenoe  of  Laotian* 
tins,  Nazarius,  and  the  anonymous,  but  contemporary,  orator,  who  composed  the 
ninth  Panegyric. 

81  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  96*88  [16-17],  and  the  two  Panegyrics,  the  former  of  which 
was  pronounced  a  few  months  afterwards,  afford  the  clearest  notion  of  this  great 
battle.  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  and  even  the  Epitomes  snpply  several  useful 
hints. 

“  Zosimus,  the  enemy  of  Constantine,  allows  (1.  ii.  p.  88  [17])  that  only  a  few 
of  the  friends  of  Maxentius  were  put  to  death,  but  we  may  remark  the  expressive 
passage  of  Nazarius  (Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  6.) :  Omnibus  qui  labefaotare  sfcatum  ejns 
poteranfc  cum  stirpe  deletis.  The  other  orator  f Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  30,  31)  contents 
himself  with  observing  that  Constantine,  when  ne  entered  Rome,  did  not  imitate 
the  cruel  massacres  of  Oinna,  of  Marins,  or  of  Sylla. 

83  See  the  two  Panegyrics,  and  the  laws  of  this  and  the  ensuing  year.  In  the 
Theodosian  Code. 
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ancient  dignity  and  privileges.  The  grateful  senate  repaid  these 
unmeaning  professions  by  the  empty  titles  of  honour,  which  it 
was  yet  in  their  power  to  bestow ;  and,  without  presuming  to 
ratify  the  authority  of  Constantine,  they  passed  a  decree  to  as¬ 
sign  him  the  first  rank  among  the  three  Augasti  who  governed 
the  Roman  world.84  Games  and  festivals  were  instituted  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  fame  of  his  victory,  and  several  edifices,  raised  at  the 
expense  of  Maxentins,  were  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  his  suc¬ 
cessful  rival.  The  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine  still  remains 
a  melancholy  proof  of  the  decline  of  the  arts,  and  a  singular 
testimony  of  the  meanest  vanity.  As  it  was  not  possible  to  find 
in  the  capital  of  the  empire  a  sculptor  who  was  capable  of  adorn¬ 
ing  that  public  monument,  the  arch  of  Trajan,  without  any  re¬ 
spect  either  for  his  memory  or  for  the  rules  of  propriety,  was 
stripped  of  its  most  elegant  figures.  The  difference  of  times 
and  persons,  of  actions  and  characters,  was  totally  disregarded. 

The  Parthian  captives  appear  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  prince 
who  never  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  curious 
antiquarians  can  still  discover  the  head  of  Trajan  on  the  trophies 
of  Constantine.  The  new  ornaments  which  it  was  necessary 
to  introduce  between  the  vacancies  of  ancient  sculpture  are  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  rudest  and  most  unskilful  manner.88 

The  final  abolition  of  the  Praetorian  guards  was  a  measure  u>d  oon- 
of  prudence  as  well  as  of  revenge.  Those  haughty  troops,  whose  some* 
numbers  and  privileges  had  been  restored,  and  even  augmented, 
by  Maxentius,  were  for  ever  suppressed  by  Constantine.  Their 
fortified  camp  was  destroyed,  and  the  few  Prstorians  who  had 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  sword  were  dispersed  among  the  legions, 


*  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  20.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  44.  Maximin,  who  wasoon- 
fraitdlj  the  eldest  Cesar,  claimed,  with  some  show  of  reason,  the  first  rank  among 
the  August!. 

•  Adhuc  cun  eta  opera  qu»  magnifies  construxerat,  urbis  fenum,  atque  basi- 
Ucam,  Flavii  mentis  patres  sacravere.  Aurelius  Victor  [ib.J.  With  regard  to  the 
theft  of  Trmjanvs  trophies,  consult  Flaminius  Vacca,  apud  Montf&uoon,  Di&rium 
Italic  urn,  p.  250,  ana  l’Antiquit6  Expliqu^e  of  the  latter,  tom.  iv.  p.  171.  [Cp. 
Petersen,  Kdmische  Mittheilungcn,  1889,  314  §qq.  The  question  has  been  investi¬ 
gated  anew  by  H.  Stuart  Jones,  who  has  shown  that  the  sculptures  belong  to 
different  periods,  and  has  made  it  probable  that  the  emperor  represented  in  the 
sacrificial  scenes  is  Claudiu*  Oothicus,  whom  Constantino  claimed  as  his  grand¬ 
father  (*ee  above,  chap.  xiii.  note  13).  A  statement  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Jones's 
studies  will  be  found  in  Appendix  24.  Lanciani  (Pagan  and  Christian  Homo, 
p.  20;  Kuina  and  Excavations,  p.  193)  referred  the  sculptures  to  the  Arch  of 
Titos.  For  the  famous  Inscription  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  see  also  Ap¬ 
pendix  24.) 
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and  banished  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  where  they  might 
be  serviceable  without  again  becoming  dangerous.89  By  sup¬ 
pressing  the  troops  which  were  usually  stationed  in  Borne,  Con¬ 
stantine  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  the  dignity  of  the  senate  and 
people,  and  the  disarmed  capital  was  exposed  without  protection 
to  the  insults  or  neglect  of  its  distant  master.  We  may  observe 
that,  in  this  last  effort  to  preserve  their  expiring  freedom,  the 
Bomans,  from  the  apprehension  of  a  tribute,  had  raised  Maxen- 
tius  to  the  throne.  He  exacted  that  tribute  from  the  senate, 
under  the  name  of  a  free  gift.  They  implored  the  assistance  of 
Constantine.  He  vanquished  the  tyrant,  and  converted  the  free 
gift  into  a  perpetual  tax.  The  senators,  according  to  the  de¬ 
claration  which  was  required  of  their  property,  were  divided 
into  several  classes.  The  most  opulent  paid  annually  eight 
pounds  of  gold,87  the  next  class  paid  four,  the  last  two,  and 
those  whose  poverty  might  have  claimed  an  exemption  were 
assessed,  however,  at  seven  pieces  of  gold.  Besides  the  regular 
members  of  the  senate,  their  sons,  their  descendants,  and  even 
their  relations,  enjoyed  the  vain  privileges,  and  supported  the 
heavy  burdens,  of  the  senatorial  order;  nor  will  it  any  longer 
excite  our  surprise  that  Constantine  should  be  attentive  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  persons  who  were  included  under  so  useful 
a  description.88  After  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  the  victorious 
emperor  passed  no  more  than  two  or  three  months  in  Borne, 
which  he  visited  twice  during  the  remainder  of  hiB  life,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  solemn  festivals  of  the  tenth  and  of  the  twentieth 
years  of  his  reign.  Constantine  was  almost  perpetually  in 
motion,  to  exercise  the  legions,  or  to  inspect  the  state  of  the 
provinces.  Treves,  Milan,  Aquileia,  Sirmium,  Naissus  and 
Thessalonica  were  the  occasional  places  of  his  residence,  till 


80  Praetoriae  legiones  &o  subsidia  faotionibuB  aptiora  quam  urbi  Rome,  sublets 
penitus ;  simul  arma  atque  ubub  indumenti  militaris.  Aurelius  Victor.  Zonmus 
(1.  ii.  p.  89  [17])  mentions  this  fact  as  an  historian;  and  it  is  very  pompously 
celebrated  in  the  ninth  Panegyrio. 

87  [This  senatorial  tax  was  known  as  the  folUs  (also  glsba,  or  descriptio). 
The  senator  had  further  to  pay  an  durum  oblatictum  to  the  emperor  on  such  festal 
occasions  as  the  celebration  of  the  Quinquennalia.] 

“Ex  omnibus  provinciis  optimatea  viros  Curiae  tueB pigneraveris  ;  ut  Senate 
dignitaB  ...  ex  totius  Orbis  nore  oonsisteret.  Nazarius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  35. 
The  word  pigneraveris  might  almost  seem  maliciously  chosen.  Concerning  the 
senatorial  tax,  see  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  115  [38],  the  second  title  of  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Theodosian  Code,  with  Godefroy’s  Commentary,  and  M&noires  de  l'Acad&nie 
des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  736. 
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be  founded  A  nbw  Bomb  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and 
Asia* 

Before  Constantine  marched  into  Italy,  he  had  secured  the  hu  «ju- 
friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  Licinius,  the  Illyrian  ijoSiitl.h 
emperor.  He  had  promised  his  sister  Constantia  in  marriage  uLoh1 
to  that  prince ;  but  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  was  deferred 
till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war;  and  the  interview  of  the 
two  emperors  at  Milan,  which  was  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
appeared  to  cement  the  union  of  their  families  and  interests.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  festivity  they  were  suddenly  obliged 
to  take  leave  of  each  other.  An  inroad  of  the  Franks  sum¬ 
moned  Constantine  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  hostile  approach  of 
the  sovereign  of  Asia  demanded  the  immediate  presence  of 
Licinius.  Maximin  had  been  the  secret  ally  of  Maxentius,  and,  w*r  b*. 
without  being  discouraged  by  his  fate,  he  resolved  to  try  the  M»ximin 
fortune  of  a  civil  war.  He  moved  out  of  Syria  towards  the  fa.. 
frontiers  of  Bithynia,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  season  was‘kJ>'SU 
severe  and  tempestuous;  great  numbers  of  men  as  well  as 
horses  perished  in  the  snow ;  and,  as  the  roads  were  broken  up 
by  incessant  rains,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  heavy  baggage,  which  was  unable  to  follow 
the  rapidity  of  his  forced  marches.  By  this  extraordinary  effort 
of  diligence,  he  arrived  with  a  harassed  but  formidable  army  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  before  the  lieutenants  of 
Licinius  were  apprized  of  his  hostile  intentions.  Byzantium 
surrendered  to  the  power  of  Maximin,  after  a  siege  of  eleven 
days.  He  was  detained  some  days  under  the  walls  of  Heraclea ; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  that  city  than  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  Licinius  had  pitched  his  camp  Th.d.f««*. 
at  the  distance  of  only  eighteen  miles.  After  a  fruitless  ne¬ 
gotiation,  in  which  the  two  princes  attempted  to  seduce  the 
fidelity  of  each  other’s  adherents,  they  had  recourse  to  arms. 


*  From  the  Theodoeian  Code,  we  may  now  begin  to  trace  the  motions  of  the 
tmperon ;  but  the  dates  both  of  time  and  place  have  frequently  been  altered  by 
the  carelessness  of  transcribers.  [Constantine  entered  on  nis  consulship  at  Home 
1st  Jan.,  818,  before  he  departed.  He  had  designated  Maximin  as  oonsul  with 
himself— an  overture  of  concord  to  that  emperor;  cp.  C.I.L.  vi.  507.] 

"  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  89  [17])  observes  that,  before  the  war,  the  sister  of  Con* 
stan tine  had  been  betrothed  to  Licinius.  Aooording  to  the  younger  Victor,  Dio* 
cletian  was  invited  to  the  nuptials  ;  but,  having  ventured  to  plead  his  age  and 
infirmities,  he  received  a  seoond  letter  filled  with  reproaches  for  his  supposed 
partiality  to  the  cause  of  Maxentius  and  Maximin.  [fifpit.  89.] 
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The  emperor  of  the  East  commanded  a  disciplined  and  veteran 
army  of  above  seventy  thousand  men,  and  Licinius,  who  had 
collected  about  thirty  thousand  Illyrians,  was  at  first  oppressed 
by  the  superiority  of  numbers.  His  military  skill  and  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  his  troops  restored  the  day,  and  obtained  a  decisive 
victory.  The  incredible  speed  which  Marimin  exerted  in  his 
flight  is  much  more  celebrated  than  his  prowess  in  the  battle. 
Twenty-four  hours  afterwards  he  was  seen  pale,  trembling,  and 
without  his  Imperial  ornaments,  at  Nicomedia,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  from  the  place  of  his  defeat.  The  wealth  of 
Asia  was  yet  unexhausted ;  and,  though  the  flower  of  his  veterans 
had  fallen  in  the  late  action,  he  had  still  power,  if  he  could  ob- 
and  death  tain  time,  to  draw  very  numerous  levies  from  Syria  and  Egypt, 
former.  But  he  survived  his  misfortune  only  three  or  four  months.  His 
August  death,  which  happened  at  Tarsus,  was  variously  ascribed  to  de¬ 
spair,  to  poison,  and  to  the  divine  justice.  As  Maximin  was 
alike  destitute  of  abilities  and  of  virtue,  he  was  lamented  neither 
by  the  people  nor  by  the  soldiers.  The  provinces  of  the  East, 
delivered  from  the  terrors  of  oivil  war,  cheerfully  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Licinius.” 

cruelty  of  The  vanquished  emperor  left  behind  him  two  children,  a 
Ucmiua  j^y  ab0ut  eight,  and  a  girl  of  about  seven,  years  old.  Their 
inoffensive  age  might  have  excited  compassion ;  but  the  compas¬ 
sion  of  Licinius  was  a  very  feeble  resource,  nor  did  it  restrain 
him  from  extinguishing  the  name  and  memory  of  his  adversary. 
The  death  of  Severianus  will  admit  of  less  excuse,  as  it  was 
dictated  neither  by  revenge  nor  by  policy.  The  conqueror  had 
never  received  any  injury  from  the  father  of  that  unhappy  youth, 
and  the  short  and  obscure  reign  of  Severus  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  empire  was  already  forgotten.  But  the  execution  of  Can- 
didianus  was  an  act  of  the  blackest  cruelty  and  ingratitude. 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  Galerius,  the  friend  and  benefactor 
of  Licinius.  The  prudent  father  had  judged  him  too  young  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  a  diadem ;  but  he  hoped  that,  under  the 
protection  of  princes  who  were  indebted  to  his  favour  for  the 
Imperial  purple,  Candidianus  might  pass  a  secure  and  honour- 

ttl  Zosimus  mentions  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maximin  as  ordinary  events  ; 
bat  Laotantius  expatiates  on  them  (de  M.  P.  o.  45-60),  ascribing  them  to  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven.  Lioinius  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  protec¬ 
tors  of  the  ohuroh.  [Gp.  Seeek,  op.  cU.t  i.  461.] 
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able  life.  He  was  now  advancing  towards  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  royalty  of  his  birth,  though  unsupported 
either  by  merit  or  ambition,  was  sufficient  to  exasperate  the 
jealous  mind  of  Liciniua.”  To  these  innocent  and  illustrious 
victims  of  his  tyranny,  we  must  add  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Diocletian.  When  that  prince  conferred  on  Gale- 
ting  the  title  of  Cesar,  he  had  given  him  in  marriage  his 
daughter  Valeria,  whose  melancholy  adventures  might  furnish 
a  very  singular  subject  for  tragedy.  She  had  fulfilled,  and  uniortun 
even  surpassed,  the  duties  of  a  wife.  As  she  had  not  any  the  em-of 
children  herself,  she  condescended  to  adopt  the  illegitimate  son  v«Seru 
of  her  husband,  and  invariably  displayed  towards  the  unhappy  mother 
Candidianus  the  tenderness  and  anxiety  of  a  real  mother. 

After  the  death  of  Galerius,  her  ample  possessions  provoked 
the  avarice,  and  her  personal  attractions  excited  the  desires,  of 
his  successor  Maximin."  He  had  a  wife  still  alive ;  but  divorce 
was  permitted  by  the  Roman  law,  and  the  fierce  passions  of 
the  tyrant  demanded  an  immediate  gratification.  The  answer 
of  Valeria  was  such  as  became  the  daughter  and  widow  of 
emperors ;  but  it  was  tempered  by  the  prudence  which  her  de¬ 
fenceless  condition  compelled  her  to  observe.  She  represented 
to  the  persons  whom  Maximin  had  employed  on  this  occasion 
••  that,  even  if  honour  could  permit  a  woman  of  her  character 
and  dignity  to  entertain  a  thought  of  second  nuptials,  decency 
at  least  must  forbid  her  to  listen  to  his  addresses  at  a  time 
when  the  ashes  of  her  husband  and  his  benefactor  were  still 
warm,  and  while  the  sorrows  of  her  mind  were  still  expressed 
by  her  mourning  garments.  She  ventured  to  declare  that  she 
could  placo  very  little  confidence  in  the  professions  of  a  man, 
whose  cruel  inconstancy  was  capable  of  repudiating  a  faithful 
and  affectionate  wife."  M  On  this  repulse,  the  love  of  Maximin 
was  converted  into  fury ;  and,  as  witnesses  and  judges  were 
always  at  his  disposal,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  cover  his  fury  with 

"  Laotantius  de  M.  P.  o.  60.  Aurelias  Victor  touches  on  the  different  oon* 
duct  of  Lioinins,  end  of  Constantine,  in  the  use  of  victory. 

"The  sensual  appetites  of  Maximin  were  gratified  at  the  expense  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  His  eunuchs,  who  forced  away  wives  and  virgins,  examined  their  naked 
ohanns  with  anxious  curiosity,  lest  any  part  of  their  body  should  be  found  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  royal  embraces.  Coyness  and  disdain  were  considered  as  treason, 
and  the  obstinate  fair  one  was  condemned  to  be  drowned.  A  custom  was  gradu¬ 
ally  introduced,  that  no  person  should  marry  a  wife  without  the  permission  of  the 
emperor,  ut  ipse  In  omnibus  nuptiis  pmgustator  esset  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  o.  38. 

M  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  o.  39. 
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an  appearance  of  legal  proceedings,  and  to  assault  the  reputation 
as  well  as  the  happiness  of  Valeria.  Her  estates  were  confis¬ 
cated,  her  eunuchs  and  domestics  devoted  to  the  most  inhuman 
tortures,  and  several  innocent  and  respectable  matrons,  who 
were  honoured  with  her  friendship,  suffered  death  on  a  false 
accusation  of  adultery.  The  empress  herself,  together  with 
her  mother  Prisca,  was  condemned  to  exile ;  and,  as  they  were 
ignominiously  hurried  from  place  to  place  before  they  were 
confined  to  a  sequestered  village  in  the  deserts  of  Syria,  they 
exposed  their  shame  and  distress  to  the  provinces  of  the  East, 
which,  during  thirty  years,  had  respected  their  august  dignity. 
Diocletian  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  alleviate  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  his  daughter;  and,  as  the  last  return  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  for  the  Imperial  purple,  which  he  had  conferred  upon 
Maximin,  he  entreated  that  Valeria  might  be  permitted  to 
share  his  retirement  of  Salona,  and  to  close  the  eyes  of  her 
afflicted  father.95  He  entreated,  but,  as  he  could  no  longer 
threaten,  his  prayers  were  received  with  coldness  and  disdain  ; 
and  the  pride  of  Maximin  was  gratified  in  treating  Diocletian 
as  a  suppliant,  and  his  daughter  as  a  criminal.  The  death  of 
Maximin  seemed  to  assure  the  empresses  of  a  favourable  altera¬ 
tion  in  their  fortune.  The  public  disorders  relaxed  the  vigilance 
of  their  guard,  and  they  easily  found  means  to  escape  from  the 
place  of  their  exile,  and  to  repair,  though  with  some  precaution, 
and  in  disguise,  to  the  court  of  Licinius.  His  behaviour,  in  the 
first  days  of  his  reign,  and  the  honourable  reception  which  he 
gave  to  young  Candidianus,  inspired  Valeria  with  a  secret 
satisfaction,  both  on  her  own  account,  and  on  that  of  her 
adopted  son.  But  these  grateful  prospects  were  soon  succeeded 
by  horror  and  astonishment ;  and  the  bloody  executions  which 
stained  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  sufficiently  convinced  her  that 
the  throne  of  Maximin  was  filled  by  a  tyrant  more  inhuman 
than  himself.  Valeria  consulted  her  safety  by  a  hasty  flight, 
and,  still  accompanied  by  her  mother  Prisca,  they  wandered 
above  fifteen  months 95  through  the  provinces,  concealed  in  the 

96  Diocletian  at  last  sent  oognatum  suum,  quondam  militarem  ao  potentem 
virum,  to  intercede  in  favour  of  his  daughter  (Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  41).  We  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  times,  to  point  out  the  person 
who  was  employed. 

90  Valeria  quoque  per  varias  provincial  quindeoim  mensibus  plebeio  oultft 
pervagata.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  o.  51.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  we  should 
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disguise  of  plebeian  habits.  They  were  at  length  discovered  at 
Thessalonica ;  and,  as  the  sentence  of  their  death  was  already 
pronounced,  they  were  immediately  beheaded,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  people  gazed  on  the  melancholy 
spectacle ;  but  their  grief  and  indignation  were  suppressed  by 
the  terrors  of  a  military  guard.  Such  was  the  unworthy  fate  of 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  Diocletian.  We  lament  their  misfor¬ 
tunes,  we  cannot  discover  their  crimes ;  and,  whatever  idea  we 
may  justly  entertain  of  the  cruelty  of  Licinius,  it  remains  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  he  was  not  contented  with  some  more 
secret  and  decent  method  of  revenge.*7 

The  Roman  world  was  now  divided  between  Constantine  Qnamt  bo- 
and  Licinius,  the  former  of  whom  was  master  of  the  West,  i*L“un^°n’ 
and  the  latter  of  the  East.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  ex- 
pected  that  the  conquerors,  fatigued  with  civil  war,  and  con-*14 
nected  by  a  private  as  well  as  public  alliance,  would  have  re¬ 
nounced,  or  at  least  would  have  suspended,  any  farther  designs 
of  ambition.  And  yet  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the 
death  of  Maximin,  before  the  victorious  emperors  turned  their 
arms  against  each  other.  The  genius,  the  success,  and  the 
aspiring  temper  of  Constantine  may  seem  to  mark  him  out  as 
the  aggressor ;  but  the  perfidious  character  of  Licinius  justifies 
the  most  unfavourable  suspicions,  and  by  the  faint  light  which 
history  reflects  on  this  transaction*8  we  may  discover  a  con¬ 
spiracy  fomented  by  his  arts  against  the  authority  of  his 
colleague.  Constantine  had  lately  given  his  sister  Anastasia 
in  marriage  to  Bassianus,  a  man  of  a  considerable  family  and 
fortune,  and  had  elevated  his  new  kinsman  to  the  rank  of 
CeBsar.  According  to  the  system  of  government  instituted  by 
Diocletian,  Italy,  and  perhaps  Africa,  were  designed  for  his 
department  in  the  empire.  But  the  performance  of  the 
promised  favour  was  either  attended  with  so  much  delay,  or 

oompute  the  fifteen  months  from  the  moment  of  her  exile,  or  from  that  of  her 
escape.  The  expression  of  pervagata  seems  to  denote  the  letter ;  but  in  that  case 
we  must  suppose  that  tho  treatise  of  Lactantius  was  written  after  the  first  civil 
war  between  Licinius  and  Constantine.  See  Ouper.  p.  254. 

m 1  La  iilis  pudicitia  et  conditio  exitlo  fuit,  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  51.  He 
relates  the  misfortunes  of  the  innocent  wife  and  daughter  of  Diocletian  with  a 
▼ery  natural  mixture  of  pity  and  exultation. 

"The  carious  reader,  who  consults  the  Valesian  Fragment,  p.  713  T5,  14*15], 
will  perhaps  accuse  me  of  giving  a  bold  and  licentious  paraphrase ;  but.  If  he  oon- 
siden  it  with  attention,  he  will  acknowledge  that  my  interpretation  is  probable 
and  consistent. 
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First  oivU 
war  be¬ 
tween 
them. 
Battle  of 
Oib&lis, 
a.d.  315 
[314],  8th 
Ootob. 


accompanied  with  so  many  unequal  conditions,  that  the  fidelity 
of  Bassianus  was  alienated  rather  than  secured  by  the  honour¬ 
able  distinction  which  he  had  obtained.  His  nomination  had 
been  ratified  by  the  consent  of  Licinius,  and  that  artful  prince, 
by  the  means  of  his  emissaries,  soon  contrived  to  enter  into  a 
secret  and  dangerous  correspondence  with  the  new  Caesar,  to 
irritate  his  discontents,  and  to  urge  him  to  the  rash  enterprise 
of  extorting  by  violence  what  he  might  in  vain  solicit  from  the 
justice  of  Constantine.  But  the  vigilant  emperor  discovered 
the  conspiracy  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution ;  and,  after 
solemnly  renouncing  the  allianoe  of  Bassianus,  despoiled  Him 
of  the  purple  and  inflicted  the  deserved  punishment  on  his 
treason  and  ingratitude.  The  haughty  refusal  of  Licinius, 
when  he  was  required  to  deliver  up  the  criminals  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  confirmed  the  suspicions 
already  entertained  of  his  perfidy ;  and  the  indignities  offered 
at  Almona,  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  to  the  statues  of  Con¬ 
stantine  became  the  signal  of  discord  between  the  two 
princes." 

The  first  battle  was  fought  near  Cibalis,  a  city  of  Pan- 
nonia,  situated  on  the  river  Save,  about  fifty  miles  above 
Sirmium.100  From  the  inconsiderable  forces  which  in  this  im¬ 
portant  contest  two  such  powerful  monarchs  brought  into  the 
field,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  one  was  suddenly  provoked, 
and  that  the  other  was  unexpectedly  surprised.  The  emperor 
of  the  West  had  only  twenty  thousand,  and  the  sovereign  of 
the  East  no  more  than  five  and  thirty  thousand,  men.  The 
inferiority  of  number  was,  however,  compensated  by  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  ground.  Constantine  had  taken  post  in  a 
defile  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  between  a  steep  hill  and 
a  deep  morass ;  and  in  that  situation  he  steadily  expected  and 
repulsed  the  first  attack  of  the  enemy.  He  pursued  his  success, 

w  The  situation  of  .Simona,  or  as  it  Is  now  called  Laybaoh,  in  Oamiola  (d’An- 
ville,  Geographic  Anoienne,  tom.  i.  p.  187),  may  suggest  a  conjecture.  As  it  lay 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Julian  Alps,  that  Important  territory  became  a  natural 
object  of  dispute  between  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  and  of  Illyricum. 

100  Oibalis  or  Cibalse  [now  Vinkovce]  (whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  ob- 
soure  ruins  of  Swilei)  was  situated  about  fifty  miles  from  Sirmium,  the  capital  of 
Illyrioum,  and  about  one  hundred  from  Taurunum,  or  Belgrade,  and  the  conflux 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Save.  The  Roman  garrisons  and  cities  on  those  rivers  are 
finely  illustrated  by  M.  d’Anville,  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  l’Aoaddmie  des  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  tom.  xxviii. 
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and  advanced  into  the  plain.  But  the  veteran  legions  of 
Hlyricum  rallied  under  the  standard  of  a  leader  who  had  been 
trained  to  arms  in  the  school  of  Probus  and  Diocletian.  The 
missile  weapons  on  both  sides  were  soon  exhausted ;  the  two 
armies,  with  equal  valour,  rushed  to  a  closer  engagement  of 
swords  and  spears,  and  the  doubtful  contest  had  already  lasted 
from  the  dawn  of  day  to  a  late  hour  of  the  evening  when  the 
right  wing,  which  Constantine  led  in  person,  made  a  vigorous 
and  decisive  charge.  The  judicious  retreat  of  Licinius  saved 
the  remainder  of  his  troops  from  a  total  defeat ;  but,  when  he 
computed  his  loss,  which  amounted  to  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men,  he  thought  it  unsafe  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
presence  of  an  active  and  victorious  enemy.  Abandoning  his 
camp  and  magazines,  he  marched  away  with  secrecy  and 
diligence  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  part  of  hiB  cavalry,  and 
was  soon  removed  beyond  the  danger  of  a  pursuit.  His 
diligence  preserved  his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  treasures,  whioh 
he  had  deposited  at  Sirmium.  Licinius  passed  through  that 
city,  and,  breaking  down  the  bridge  on  the  Save,  hastened  to 
collect  a  new  army  in  Dacia  and  Thrace.  In  his  flight  he 
bestowed  the  precarious  title  of  Cesar  on  Valens,  his  general 
of  the  Illyrian  frontier.101 

The  plain  of  Mardia  in  Thrace  was  the  theatre  of  a  second  Battle  or 
battle  no  less  obstinate  and  bloody  than  the  former.  The 
troops  on  both  sides  displayed  the  same  valour  and  discipline ; 
and  the  victory  was  once  more  decided  by  the  superior  abilities 
of  Constantine,  who  directed  a  body  of  five  thousand  men  to 
gain  an  advantageous  height,  from  whence,  during  the  heat  of 
the  action,  they  attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  made  a 
very  considerable  slaughter.  The  troops  of  Licinius,  however, 
presenting  a  double  front,  still  maintained  their  ground,  till  the 
approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  secured  their 
retreat  towards  the  mountains  of  Macedonia.10'-  The  loss  of 
two  battles,  and  of  his  bravest  veterans,  reduced  the  fierce 

,#I  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  90,  91  [18])  given  a  very  particular  account  of  this  battle ; 
btsi  the  descriptions  of  Zosimus  are  rhetorical  rather  than  military. 

lB>  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  93,  93  [19].  Anonym.  Valeaian.  p.  718  [6;  17,  18].  The 
Epitomes  furnish  some  circumstances  ;  but  they  frequently  oonfound  the  two  wart 
bsiween  Licinius  and  Constantine.  [For  a  conjecture  as  to  the  place  of  the  battle 
{near  Harman  lj)  see  Seeck,  op.  ctf.,  1.  463-464,  who  thinks  it  was  fought  about 
November.] 
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spirit  of  Licinius  to  sue  for  peace.  His  ambassador.  Mis- 
trianus,  was  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Constantine ;  he  ex¬ 
patiated  on  the  common  topics  of  moderation  and  humanity, 
which  are  so  familiar  to  the  eloquence  of  the  vanquished; 
represented,  in  the  most  insinuating  language,  that  the  event 
of  the  war  was  still  doubtful,  whilst  its  inevitable  calamities 
were  alike  pernicious  to  both  the  contending  parties ;  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  authorized  to  propose  a  lasting  and  honour¬ 
able  peace  in  the  name  of  the  two  emperors  his  masters. 
Constantine  received  the  mention  of  Valens  with  indignation 
and  contempt.  «  It  was  not  for  such  a  purpose,”  he  sternly 
replied,  “  that  we  have  advanced  from  the  shores  of  the  western 
ocean  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  combats  and  victories, 
that,  after  rejecting  an  ungrateful  kinsman,  we  should  accept 
for  our  colleague  a  contemptible  slave.  The  abdication  of 
Valens  is  the  first  article  of  the  treaty.” 1(B  It  was  necessary 
to  accept  this  humiliating  condition,  and  the  unhappy  Valens, 
after  a  reign  of  a  few  days,  was  deprived  of  the  purple  and  of 
his  life.  As  soon  as  the  obstacle  was  removed,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Roman  world  was  easily  restored.  The  successive 
defeats  of  Licinius  had  ruined  his  forces,  but  they  had  dis¬ 
played  his  courage  and  abilities.  His  situation  was  almost 
desperate,  but  the  efforts  of  despair  are  sometimes  formidable ; 
and  the  good  sense  of  Constantine  preferred  a  great  and  certain 
Treaty  of  advantage  to  a  third  trial  of  the  chance  of  arms.  He  con- 
December  sented  to  leave  his  rival,  or,  as  he  again  styled  Licinius,  his 
friend  and  brother,  in  the  possession  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt ;  but  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dalmatia, 
Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  were  yielded  to  the  western 
empire,  and  the  dominions  of  Constantine  now  extended  from 
the  confines  of  Caledonia  to  the  extremity  of  Peloponnesus. 
It  was  stipulated  by  the  same  treaty  that  three  royal  youths, 
the  sons  of  the  emperors,  should  be  called  to  the  hopes  of  the 
succession.  Crispus  and  the  younger  Constantine  were  soon 

,w  Petrus  Patricias  in  the  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  37  [F.G.H.  iv.  p.  190].  If  it 
should  be  thought  that  yinfipos  signifies  more  properly  a  son-in-law  we  might  con¬ 
jecture,  that  Constantine,  assuming  the  name  as  well  as  the  duties  of  a  father, 
had  adopted  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  the  ohiidren  of  Theodora.  Bat  in 
the  best  authors  yin&pos  sometimes  signifies  a  husband,  sometimes  a  father-in- 
law,  and  sometimes  a  kinsman  in  general.  See  Spanheim,  Obeervat.  ad  Julian. 
Orat.  i.  p.  72. 
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afterwards  declared  Caesars  in  the  West,  while  the  younger 
Licinius  was  invested  with  the  same  dignity  in  the  East.  In 
this  doable  proportion  of  honours,  the  conqueror  asserted  the 
superiority  of  his  arms  and  power.10* 

The  reconciliation  of  Constantine  and  Licinius,  though  it  o«n«m 
was  embittered  by  resentment  and  jealousy,  by  the  re-  KSTof  °d 
membra  nee  of  recent  injuries,  and  by  the  apprehension  ofuZe,"*0' 
future  dangers,  maintained,  however,  above  eight  years,  theAD  MMas 
tranquillity  of  the  Roman  world.  As  a  very  regular  series  of 
the  Imperial  laws  commences  about  this  period,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  transcribe  the  civil  regulations  which  employed 
the  leisure  of  Constantine.  But  the  most  important  of  his- 
institutions  are  intimately  connected  with  the  new  system  of  ./ 
policy  and  religion,  which  was  not  perfectly  established  till  the 
last  and  peaceful  years  of  his  reign.  There  are  many  of  his 
laws  which,  as  far  as  they  concern  the  rights  and  property  of 
individuals,  and  the  practice  of  the  bar,  are  more  properly  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  private  than  to  the  public  jurisprudence  of  the 
empire ;  and  he  published  many  edicts  of  so  local  and  tempor¬ 
ary  a  nature,  that  they  would  ill  deserve  the  notice  of  a 
general  history.  Two  laws,  however,  may  be  selected  from 
the  crowd ;  the  one,  for  its  importance,  the  other,  for  its 
singularity ;  the  fonner  for  its  remarkable  benevolence,  the 
latter  for  its  excessive  severity.  1.  The  horrid  practice,  so 
familiar  to  the  ancients,  of  exposing  or  murdering  their  new¬ 
born  infants,  was  become  every  day  more  frequent  in  the 
provinces,  and  especially  in  Italy.  It  was  the  effect  of  dis¬ 
tress  ;  and  the  distress  was  principally  occasioned  by  the 
intolerable  burden  of  taxes,  and  by  the  vexatious  as  well  aB 
cruel  prosecutions  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue  against  their 
insolvent  debtors.  The  less  opulent  or  less  industrious  part 
of  mankind,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  an  increase  of  family, 


IM  Zorimus,  I.  il.  p.  98  [90],  Anonym.  Valerian,  p.  718  [6, 18-19].  Eutropina, 
x-  5.  Aurelius  Victor.  Euseb.  in  Chron.  Sosomen.  1.  i.  o.  2.  Four  of  these  writers 
affirm  that  the  promotion  of  the  Cesan  wae  an  article  of  the  treaty.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  certain  that  the  younger  Constantine  and  Licinius  were  not  yet  born ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  promotion  was  made  the  1st  of  March,  ▲. d.  917.  The 
treaty  had  probably  stipulated  that  two  Cesars  might  bo  created  by  the  wee  tern, 
and  one  only  by  the  eastern,  emperor;  but  each  of  them  reserved  to  himself  the 
cboioe  of  the  persons.  [The  treaty  must  have  been  concluded  in  December,  814. 
Constantine  and  Lioiniue  were  consuls  together  for  815  :  Chron.  of  354,  in  Chron. 
Miu.  i.  pp.  02  and  G7 ;  op.  Anon.  Val.  6,  19.] 
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deemed  it  an  act  of  paternal  tenderness  to  release  their 
children  from  the  impending  miseries  of  a  life  which  they 
themselves  were  nnable  to  support.  The  humanity  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  moved,  perhaps,  by  some  recent  and  extraordinary 
instances  of  despair,  engaged  him  to  address  an  edict  to  all 
the  cities  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  of  Africa,  directing  immedi¬ 
ate  and  sufficient  relief  to  be  given  to  those  parents  who  should 
prodace,  before  the  magistrates,  the  children  whom  their  own 
poverty  would  not  allow  them  to  educate.  But  the  promise 
was  too  liberal,  and  the  provision  too  vague,  to  effect  any 
general  or  permanent  benefit.106  The  law,  though  it  may 
merit  some  praise,  served  rather  to  display  than  to  alleviate 
the  public  distress.  It  still  remains  an  authentic  monument 
to  contradict  and  confound  those  venal  orators,  who  were  too 
well  satisfied  with  their  own  situation  to  discover  either  vice 
or  misery  under  the  government  of  a  generous  sovereign.14* 
2.  The  laws  of  Constantine  against  rapes  were  dictated  with 
very  little  indulgence  for  the  most  amiable  weaknesses  of 
human  nature ;  since  the  description  of  that  crime  was  applied 
not  only  to  the  brutal  violence  which  compelled,  but  even  to 
the  gentle  seduction  which  might  persuade,  an  unmarried 
woman,  under  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  leave  the  house  of  her 
parents.  “  The  successful  ravisher  was  punished  with  death ; 
and,  as  if  simple  death  was  inadequate  to  the  enormity  of  his 
guilt,  he  was  either  burnt  alive  or  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre.  The  virgin’s  declaration  that  she  had 
been  carried  away  with  her  own  consent,  instead  of  saving  her 
lover,  exposed  her  to  share  his  fate.  The  duty  of  a  public 
prosecution  was  intrusted  to  the  parents  of  the  guilty  or  un¬ 
fortunate  maid ;  and,  if  the  sentiments  of  Nature  prevailed  on 
them  to  dissemble  the  injury,  and  to  repair  by  a  subsequent 
marriage  the  honour  of  their  family,  they  were  themselves 
punished  by  exile  and  confiscation.  The  slaves,  whether  male 
or  female,  who  were  convicted  of  having  been  accessary  to  the 
rape  or  seduction,  were  burnt  alive,  or  put  to  death  by  the 
ingenious  torture  of  pouring  down  their  throats  a  quantity  of 

106  Codex  Theodosi&n.  1.  ri.  tit.  27,  tom.  iv.  p.  168,  with  Godefroy’s  observations. 
See  likewise,  1.  v.  tit.  7-8. 

106  Omnia  foris  placita,  domi  prospers,  annonae  ubertate,  frnotuom  oopii,  Ac. 
Panegyr.  Yet.  x.  38.  This  oration  of  Naaarius  was  pronounced  on  the  day  of  the 
Quinquenn&lia  of  the  Caesars,  the  1st  of  March,  a.d.  321. 
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melted  lead.  As  the  crime  was  of  a  public  kind,  the  accusa¬ 
tion  was  permitted  even  to  strangers.  The  commencement  of 
the  action  was  not  limited  to  any  term  of  years,  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  sentence  were  extended  to  the  innocent 
offspring  of  such  an  irregular  union.”107  But,  whenever  the 
offence  inspires  less  horror  than  the  punishment,  the  rigour  of 
penal  law  is  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  common  feelings  of 
mankind.  The  most  odious  parts  of  this  edict  were  softened 
or  repealed  in  the  subsequent  reigns ; 106  and  even  Constantine 
himself  very  frequently  alleviated,  by  partial  acts  of  mercy, 
the  stern  temper  of  his  general  institutions.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  singular  humour  of  that  emperor,  who  showed  him¬ 
self  as  indulgent,  and  even  remiss,  in  the  execution  of  his  laws, 
as  he  was  severe,  and  even  cruel,  in  the  enacting  of  them.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  observe  a  more  decisive  symptom  of 
weakness,  either  in  the  character  of  the  prince,  or  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  government.100 

The  civil  administration  was  sometimes  interrupted  by  theTbeOothic 
military  defence  of  the  empire.  Crispus,  a  youth  of  the  most  TV.'aaa 
amiable  character,  who  had  received  with  the  title  of  Caesar  the 
oommand  of  the  Bhine,  distinguished  his  conduct,  as  well  as 
valour,  in  several  victories  over  the  Franks  and  Alemanni ;  and 
taught  the  barbarians  of  that  frontier  to  dread  the  eldest  son  of 
Constantine,  and  the  grandson  of  Constantins.110  The  emperor 
himself  had  assumed  the  more  difficult  and  important  province 
of  the  Danube.  The  Goths,  who  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and 
Aurelian  had  felt  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arms,  respected  the 
power  of  the  empire,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  intestine  divisions. 

But  the  strength  of  that  warlike  nation  was  now  restored  by  a 
peace  of  near  fifty  years;  a  new  generation  had  arisen,  who  no 
longer  remembered  the  misfortunes  of  ancient  days :  the  Bar- 

197  See  the  edict  of  Cons  ten  tine,  addressed  to  the  Roman  people,  in  the  Theo- 
doelan  Code,  1.  is.  tit.  24,  tom.  iii.  p.  189.  [Date:  a.d.  830,  April  1,  Aquileia.] 

im  His  son  very  fairly  assigns  the  true  reason  of  the  repeal :  “  Ne  sub  specie 
atrocioris  jodicii  aliqua  in  uloisoendo  orimine  dilatio  nasoeretur".  Ood.  Tneod. 
tom.  iiL  p.  193. 

im  Kmebius  (in  VitA  Constant.  1.  iii.  o.  1)  chooses  to  affirm  that  in  the  reign 
of  his  hero  the  sword  of  justice  hung  idle  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  Euse¬ 
bius  himself  (1.  iv.  c.  29,  54)  and  the  Theodoeian  Code  will  inform  us  that  this  ex¬ 
cessive  lenity  was  not  owing  to  the  want  either  of  atrocious  criminals  or  of  penal 

laws. 

IW  Naxarius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  x-  [36J.  The  victory  of  Crispus  over  the  Alemanni 
is  expressed  on  some  medals. 
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Second 
civil  war 
between 
Constan¬ 
tine  and 
Lioinias, 
a.d.  328 


matians  of  the  lake  M&otis  followed  the  Gothic  standard,  either 
as  subjects  or  as  allies,  and  their  united  force  was  poured  upon 
the  countries  of  Ulyricum.  Campona,  Margos,  and  Bononia 
appear  to  have  been  the  scenes  of  several  memorable  sieges  and 
battles ; 1U  and,  though  Constantine  encountered  a  very  obstinate 
resistance,  he  prevailed  at  length  in  the  contest,  and  the  Goths 
were  compelled  to  purchase  an  ignominious  retreat  by  restoring 
the  booty  and  prisoners  which  they  had  taken.  Nor  was  this 
advantage  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  indignation  of  the  emperor. 
He  resolved  to  chastise  as  well  as  to  repulse  the  insolent  bar¬ 
barians  who  had  dared  to  invade  the  territories  of  Borne.  At 
the  head  of  the  legions  he  passed  the  Danube,  after  repairing 
the  bridge  which  had  been  constructed  by  Trajan,  penetrated 
into  the  strongest  recesses  of  Dacia, m  and,  when  he  had  inflicted 
a  severe  revenge,  condescended  to  give  peace  to  the  suppliant 
Goths,  on  condition  that,  aB  often  as  they  were  required,  they 
should  supply  his  armies  with  a  body  of  forty  thousand  soldiers.11* 
Exploits  like  these  were  no  doubt  honourable  to  Constantine 
and  beneficial  to  the  state ;  but  it  may  surely  be  questioned 
whether  they  can  justify  the  exaggerated  assertion  of  Eusebius, 
that  at.t.  Scythia,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  North,  divided 
as  it  was  into  60  many  names  and  nations  of  the  most  various  and 
savage  manners,  had  been  added  by  his  victorious  arms  to  the 
Roman  empire.114 

In  this  exalted  state  of  glory  it  was  impossible  that  Constan¬ 
tine  should  any  longer  endure  a  partner  in  the  empire.  Con¬ 
fiding  in  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  military  power,  he 
determined,  without  any  previous  injury,  to  exert  them  for  the 

111  See  ZoBimuB,l.  ii.  p.  93,  94  [21];  though  the  narrative  of  that  historian  is 
neither  dear  nor  consistent.  The  Panegyric  of  Optatianus  (c.  28  [in  Epigr.  Vet 
1596,  p.  355])  mentions  the  alliance  of  the  Sarmatians  with  the  Carpi  and  Get®, 
and  points  out  the  several  fields  of  battle.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Sarmatian  games, 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  November,  derived  their  origin  from  the  success  of  this 
war  [and  also  the  ludi  Gothici,  9th  February :  O.I.L.  i.  p.  386]. 

113  In  the  Ceesars  of  Julian  (p.  329 ;  Commentaire  de  Spanheim,  p.  252)  Con¬ 
stantine  boasts  that  he  had  recovered  the  province  (Dacia)  which  Trajan  had 
subdued.  But  it  is  insinuated  by  Silenus  that  the  conquests  of  Constantine  were 
like  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  which  fade  and  wither  almost  the  moment  they 
appear. 

113  Jomandes  de  Rebus  Geticia,  c.  21.  I  know  not  whether  we  may  entirely 
depend  on  his  authority.  Suoh  an  alliance  has  a  very  recent  air,  and  scarcely  U 
suited  to  the  maxims  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  oentury. 

114  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  o.  8.  This  passage,  however,  is  taken 
from  a  general  declamation  on  the  greatness  of  Constantine,  and  not  from  any 
particular  account  of  the  Gothlo  war. 
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destruction  of  Licinius,  whose  advanced  age  and  unpopular  vices 
seemed  to  offer  a  very  easy  conquest.116  But  the  old  emperor, 
awakened  by  the  approaching  danger,  deceived  the  expectations 
of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  his  enemies.  Calling  forth  that  spirit 
and  those  abilities  by  which  he  had  deserved  the  friendship  of 
Galerius  and  the  Imperial  purple,  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
contest,  collected  the  forces  of  the  East,  and  soon  filled  the 
plains  of  Hadrianople  with  his  troops,  and  the  Streights  of  the 
Hellespont  with  his  fleet.  The  army  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse ;  and,  as  the 
cavalry  was  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  Phrygia  and  Cappa¬ 
docia,  we  may  conceive  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  beauty 
of  the  horses  than  of  the  courage  and  dexterity  of  their  riders. 
The  fleet  was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  galleys  of 
three  ranks  of  oars.  An  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  were 
furnished  by  Egypt,  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Africa.  An 
hundred  and  ten  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Phoenicia  and  the 
isle  of  Cyprus ;  and  the  maritime  countries  of  Bithynia,  Ionia, 
and  Caria  were  likewise  obliged  to  provide  an  hundred  and  ten 
galleys.  The  troops  of  Constantine  were  ordered  to  rendezvous 
at  Thessalonica ;  they  amounted  to  above  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  horse  and  foot.11*  Their  emperor  was  satisfied 
with  their  martial  appearance,  and  his  army  contained  more 
soldiers,  though  fewer  men,  than  that  of  his  eastern  competitor. 
The  legions  of  Constantine  were  levied  in  the  war-like  provinces 
of  Europe ;  action  had  confirmed  their  discipline,  victory  had 
elevated  their  hopes,  and  there  were  among  them  a  great 
number  of  veterans,  who,  after  seventeen  glorious  campaigns 
under  the  same  leader,  prepared  themselves  to  deserve  an 
honourable  dismission  by  a  last  effort  of  their  valour.117  But 

m  Constantin  us  tamen  vir  ingens,  ot  omnia  effioere  nitons  qua?  animo  prn- 
panaat  aimul  principatum  lottos  orbia  a  flee  tans,  Lie  ini  o  helium  lntulit.  Eutro- 
plus,  x.  5.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  89  [18].  The  reasons  which  they  have  assigned  for 
the  Ant  civil  war  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  second.  [The 
generally  received  chronology  of  the  second  war  has  been  called  in  question  by 
Stock.  He  places  the  battles  of  Hadrianople  and  Ghrysopolis  in  a.d.  824.  Sae 
Zeiteohrift  fur  Rechtsgeschichte,  10,  188  iqq .,  and  Hermes,  36,  28  $qq.  (cp.  37, 
155) ;  on  the  other  hand,  Mommsen,  in  Hermes,  32,  545  so?.,  and  36,  604  §q.  Some 
Egyptian  papyri  come  into  consideration :  Corpus  Papyrorum  Raineri  (ed. 
Wessely),  L,  No.  x. ;  Oxyrhyncus  Papyri  (ed.  Grenf oil- liunt),  i.,  Nos.  xiii.  lx. 
Soeck  places  Constantine's  campaign  against  the  Goths  in  a.d.  823.  J 

l"  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  94.  95  [22 J. 

m  Constantine  was  very  attentive  to  the  privileges  and  comforts  of  his  fellow- 
veterans  (Con  vote  ram),  as  he  now  began  to  style  them.  See  the  Theodosian  Code, 
1.  vii.  tit.  90,  tom.  ii.  p.  419-429. 
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the  naval  preparations  of  Constantine  were  in  every  respect 
much  inferior  to  those  of  Licinins.  The  maritime  cities  of 
Greece  sent  their  respective  quotas  of  men  and  ships  to  the 
celebrated  harbour  of  Pirsus,  and  their  united  forces  consisted 
of  no  more  than  two  hundred  small  vessels :  a  very  feeble  arms-  . 
ment,  if  it  is  compared  with  those  formidable  fleets  which  were  | 
equipped  and  maintained  by  the  republic  of  Athens  during  the  , 
Peloponnesian  war.118  Since  Italy  was  no  longer  the  seat  of  , 
government,  the  naval  establishments  of  Misenum  and  Ravenna  . 
had  been  gradually  neglected ;  and,  as  the  shipping  and  mariners 
of  the  empire  were  supported  by  commerce  rather  than  by  war, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  the  most  abound  in  the  industri¬ 
ous  provinces  of  Egypt  and  Asia.  It  is  only  surprising  that 
the  eastern  emperor,  who  possessed  so  great  a  superiority  at  sea, 
should  have  neglected  the  opportunity  of  carrying  an  offensive 
war  into  the  centre  of  his  rival’s  dominions. 

Instead  of  embracing  such  an  active  resolution,  which  might 
have  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  war,  the  prudent  Licinins 
expected  the  approach  of  his  rival  in  a  camp  near  Hadrianople, 
which  he  had  fortified  with  an  anxious  care  that  betrayed  his 
apprehension  of  the  event.  Constantine  directed  his  march 
from  Thessalonica  towards  that  part  of  Thrace,  till  he  found 
himself  stopped  by  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Hebrus, 
and  discovered  the  numerous  army  of  Licinins,  which  filled  the 
steep  ascent  of  the  hill,  from  the  river  to  the  city  of  Hadrianople. 
Many  days  were  spent  in  doubtful  and  distant  skirmishes ;  but 
at  length  the  obstacles  of  the  passage  and  of  the  attack  were 
removed  by  the  intrepid  conduct  of  Constantine.  In  this  place 
we  might  relate  a  wonderful  exploit  of  Constantine,  which, 
though  it  can  scarce  be  paralleled  either  in  poetry  or  romance, 
is  celebrated,  not  by  a  venal  orator  devoted  to  his  fortune, 
but  by  an  historian,  the  partial  enemy  of  his  fame.  We  are 
assured  that  the  valiant  emperor  threw  himself  into  the  river 
Hebrus,  accompanied  only  by  twelve  horsemen,  and  that,  by  the 
effort  or  terror  of  his  invincible  arm,  he  broke,  slaughtered,  and 


118  Whilst  the  Athenians  maintained  the  empire  of  the  sea,  their  fleet  con¬ 
sisted  of  three,  and  afterwards  of  four,  hundred  galleys  of  three  ranks  of  oars,  all 
completely  equipped  and  ready  for  immediate  service.  The  arsenal  in  the  port 
of  Piraeus  had  cost  the  republic  a  thousand  talents,  about  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  pounds.  See  Thucydides  de  Bel.  Peloponn.  L  ii.  a  13,  and 
Meumius  de  Fortune  AtticA,  o.  19. 
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put  to  flight  a  host  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  The 
credulity  of  Zosimus  prevailed  so  strongly  over  his  passion  that, 
among  the  events  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Hadrianople,  he 
seems  to  have  selected  and  embellished,  not  the  most  important, 
but  the  most  marvellous.  The  valour  and  danger  of  Constantine 
are  attested  by  a  slight  wound  which  he  received  in  the  thigh ; 
but  it  may  be  discovered  even  from  an  imperfect  narration,  and, 
perhaps,  a  corrupted  text,  that  the  victory  was  obtained  no  less 
by  the  conduct  of  the  general  than  by  the  courage  of  the  hero ; 
that  a  body  of  five  thousand  archers  marched  round  to  occupy 
a  thick  wood  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  whose  attention  was 
diverted  by  the  construction  of  a  bridge;  and  that  Licinius, 
perplexed  by  so  many  artful  evolutions,  was  reluctantly  drawn 
from  his  advantageous  post  to  combat  on  equal  ground  in  the 
plain.  The  contest  was  no  longer  equal.  His  confused  multi¬ 
tude  of  new  levies  was  easily  vanquished  by  the  experienced 
veterans  of  the  West.  Thirty-four  thousand  men  are  reported 
to  have  been  slain.  The  fortified  camp  of  Licinius  waB  taken 
by  assault  the  evening  of  the  battle ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
fugitives,  who  had  retired  to  the  mountains,  surrendered 
themselves  the  next  day  to  the  discretion  of  the  conqueror; 
and  his  rival,  who  could  no  longer  keep  the  field,  confined  him¬ 
self  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium.11* 

The  siege  of  Byzantium,  which  was  immediately  undertaken  stem  of 
by  Constantine,  was  attended  with  great  labour  and  uncertainty.  and  naval 
In  the  late  civil  wars,  the  fortifications  of  that  place,  so  justly  crjapos0* 
considered  as  the  key  of  Europe  and  Asia,  had  been  repaired 
and  strengthened  ;  and,  as  long  as  Licinius  remained  master  of 
the  sea,  the  garrison  was  much  less  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
famine  than  the  army  of  the  besiegers.  The  naval  commanders 
of  Constantine  were  summoned  to  his  camp,  and  received  his 
positive  orders  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  as  the 
fleet  of  Licinius,  instead  of  seeking  and  destroying  their  feeble 
enemy,  continued  inactive  in  those  narrow  straights  where  its 


lkt  Zosimus,  1.  it.  p.  96,  96  [21  wqq.].  This  groat  battle  is  described  In  the 
Valeeian  fragment  (p.  714  [5,  24])  in  a  clear  though  concise  manner.  “  Licinius 
▼ero  circum  Hadrian  opol  in  maximo  exercitu  la  term  ardui  mentis  impleverat :  illuo 
to  to  agmino  Constant  in  us  inflexit.  Cum  bellum  terrt  maria  ue  treheretur,  quamvis 
per  arduum  suii  nitentibus,  attamen  disciplinA  militari  et  felicitate,  Constantin  us 
Licinii  oonfusum  et  sine  ordine  agentem  vioit  exercitum  ;  leviter  femore  sanoi- 
el  us." 
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superiority  of  numbers  was  of  little  use  or  advantage.  Crispus, 
the  emperor’s  eldest  son,  was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of 
this  daring  enterprise,  which  he  performed  with  so  much  courage 
and  success  that  he  deserved  the  esteem,  and  most  probably  ex¬ 
cited  the  jealousy,  of  his  father.  The  engagement  lasted  two 
days,  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  first,  the  contending  fleets,  after 
a  considerable  and  mutual  loss,  retired  into  their  respective 
harbours  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  second  day  about  noon  a 
strong  south  wind120  sprang  up,  which  carried  the  vessels  of 
Crispus  against  the  enemy ;  and,  as  the  casual  advantage  was 
improved  by  his  skilful  intrepidity,  he  soon  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  An  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  were  destroyed,  five 
thousand  men  were  slain,  and  Amandus,  the  admiral  of  the 
Asiatic  fleet,  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty  to  the  shores  of 
Chalcedon.  As  soon  as  the  Hellespont  was  open,  a  plentiful 
convoy  of  provisions  flowed  into  the  camp  of  Constantine,  who 
had  already  advanced  the  operations  of  the  siege.  He  con¬ 
structed  artificial  mounds  of  earth  of  an  equal  height  with  the 
ramparts  of  Byzantium.  The  lofty  towers  which  were  erected 
on  that  foundation  galled  the  besieged  with  large  stones  and 
darts  from  the  military  engines,  and  the  battering  rams  had 
shaken  the  walls  in  several  places.  If  Licinius  persisted  much 
longer  in  the  defence,  he  exposed  himself  to  be  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  the  place.  Before  he  was  surrounded,  he  prudently 
removed  his  person  and  treasures  to  Chalcedon  in  Asia  ;  and,  as 
he  was  always  desirous  of  associating  companions  to  the  hopes 
and  dangers  of  his  fortune,  he  now  bestowed  the  title  of  CsBsar 
on  Martinianus,  who  exercised  one  of  the  most  important  offices 
of  the  empire.121 

Battle  of  Such  were  still  the  resources,  and  such  the  abilities,  of 

fsepl  is]  ^icinins,  that,  after  so  many  successive  defeats,  he  collected  in 
Bithynia  a  new  army  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men,  while  the 


mo  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  97, 98  [94].  The  current  always  seta  out  of  the  Hellee- 
pout ;  and,  when  it  ia  assisted  by  a  north  wind,  no  vessel  can  attempt  the  passage. 
A  south  wind  renders  the  force  of  the  current  almost  imperceptible.  See  Touroe- 
fort’s  Voyage  au  Levant,  Let.  xi.  [The  name  of  the  admiral  of  Lioinius  was 
Abantus,  acc.  to  Zosimus.] 

121  Aurelius  Victor  [Caas.  41].  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  98  [26].  According  to  the 
latter,  Martinianus  was  M agister  Offioiorum  (he  uses  the  Latin  appellation  in 
Qreek).  Some  medals  [struck  at  Nicomedia]  seem  to  intimate  that  during  his 
short  reign  he  reoeived  the  title  of  Augustus.  [He  seems  to  have  been  Augustus, 
not  C®sar ;  op.  Seeok,  op.  cit.t  i.  p.  468.] 
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activity  of  Constantine  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Byzantium. 

The  vigilant  emperor  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  last  struggles 
of  his  antagonist.  A  considerable  part  of  his  victorious  army 
was  transported  over  the  Bosphorus  in  small  vessels,  and  the  de¬ 
cisive  engagement  was  fought  soon  after  their  landing  on  the 
heights  of  Chrysopolis,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Scutari.  The 
troops  of  Licinius,  though  they  were  lately  raised,  ill  armed, 
and  worse  disciplined,  made  head  against  their  conquerors  with 
fruitless  but  desperate  valour,  till  a  total  defeat  and  the  slaughter 
of  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  irretrievably  determined  the 
fate  of  their  leader.122  He  retired  to  Nicomedia,  rather  with  sabmi*- 
the  view  of  gaining  some  time  for  negotiation  than  with  the  hope a«!thof 
of  any  effectual  defence.  Constantia,  his  wife  and  the  sister  °* 

of  Constantine,  interceded  with  her  brother  in  favour  of  her 
husband,  and  obtained  from  his  policy,  rather  than  from  his 
oompassion,  a  solemn  promise,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  after 
the  sacrifice  of  Martinianus,  and  the  resignation  of  the  purple, 
Iiicinios  himself  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  peace  and  affluence.  The  behaviour  of  Constantia, 
and  her  relation  to  the  contending  parties,  naturally  recalls  the 
remembrance  of  that  virtuous  matron  who  was  the  sister  of 
Augustus  and  the  wife  of  Antony.  But  the  temper  of  mankind 
was  altered,  and  it  was  no  longer  esteemed  infamous  for  a  Roman 
to  survive  his  honour  and  independence.  Licinius  solicited  and 
accepted  the  pardon  of  his  offences,  laid  himself  and  his  purple 
at  the  feet  of  his  lord  and  master,  was  raised  from  the  ground 
with  insulting  pity,  was  admitted  the  same  day  to  the  Imperial 
banquet,  and  soon  afterwards  was  sent  away  to  Thessalonica, 
which  had  been  chosen  for  the  place  of  his  confinement.19  His 
confinement  was  soon  terminated  by  death,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  tumult  of  the  soldiers,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate,  was 
suggested  as  the  motive  for  his  execution.  According  to  the 
rules  of  tyranny,  he  was  accused  of  forming  a  conspiracy,  and  of 
holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  barbarians ;  but, 
as  he  was  never  convicted,  either  by  his  own  conduct  or  by  any 

m  Eusebius  (in  ViU  Constantin.  1.  il.  o.  10, 17)  ascribes  this  decisive  victory 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  tho  emperor.  The  Valesian  fragmont  (p.  714  [6,  27 1) 
mentions  a  body  of  Gothic  auxiliaries,  under  their  chief  Aliquaoa,  who  adhered  to 
the  party  of  Licinius. 

l®  Zoeimos,  1.  il.  p.  103(28).  Viotor  Junior  in  Epitome  [41].  Anonym.  Vale¬ 
rian.  p.  714. 
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legal  evidence,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  from  his  weakness, 
to  presume  his  innocence.134  The  memory  of  Licinius  was 
branded  with  infamy,  his  statues  were  thrown  down,  and  by  a 
hasty  edict,  of  such  mischievous  tendency  that  it  was  almost 
immediately  corrected,  all  his  laws,  and  all  the  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  of  his  reign,  were  at  once  abolished.138  By  this  victory  of 
Constantine,  the  Roman  world  was  again  united  under  the 
authority  of  one  emperor,  thirty-seven  years  after  Diocletian 
had  divided  his  power  and  provinces  with  his  associate  Max¬ 
imum. 

The  successive  steps  of  the  elevation  of  Constantine,  from  his 
first  assuming  the  purple  at  York  to  the  resignation  of  Licinius 
at  Nicomedia,  have  been  related  with  some  minuteness  and  pre¬ 
cision,  not  only  as  the  events  are  in  themselves  both  interesting 
and  important,  but  still  more  as  they  contributed  to  the  decline 
of  the  empire  by  the  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  by 
the  perpetual  increase  as  well  of  the  taxes  as  of  the  military 
establishment.  The  foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  were  the  immediate 
and  memorable  consequences  of  this  revolution. 

1M  Contra  religionem  saoramenti  Thessalonioae  privatus  oocisns  eat.  Eutro- 

Eius,  z.  6 ;  and  his  evidence  is  confirmed  by  St.  Jerome  (in  Chronic.)  as  well  as 
y  Zoeimus,  1.  ii.  p.  102  [28].  The  Valesian  writer  is  the  only  one  who  mentions 
the  soldiers,  and  it  is  Zonaras  alone  [xiii.  1]  who  calls  in  the  assistance  of  the 
senate.  Eusebius  prudently  slides  over  this  delicate  transaction.  But  Sosomen, 
a  century  afterwards,  ventures  to  assert  the  treasonable  praotioes  of  Licinius. 

196  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  L  xv.  tit.  15,  tom.  v.  p.  404,  405.  These  edicts 
of  Constantine  betray  a  degree  of  passion  and  precipitancy  very  unbecoming  of 
the  character  of  a  lawgiver. 
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The  Progress  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  the  Sentiments, 
Manners,  Numbers,  and  Condition,  of  the  Primitive 
Christians 


A  CANDID  bat  rational  inquiry  into  the  progress  and  import- 

establishment  of  Christianity  may  be  considered  as  a  Spain'  * 
very  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire. 

While  that  great  body  was  invaded  by  open  violence,  or  under¬ 
mined  by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and  humble  religion  gently 
insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men,  grew  up  in  silence  and 
obscurity,  derived  new  vigour  from  opposition,  and  finally 
erected  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  Christianity  confined  to 
the  period  or  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  a 
revolution  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries,  that  religion  is 
still  professed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  most  distinguished 
portion  of  human  kind  in  arts  and  learning  as  well  as  in  arms. 

By  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  Europeans  it  has  been  widely 
diffused  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  by 
the  means  of  their  colonies  has  been  firmly  established  from 
Canada  to  Chili,  in  a  world  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

But  this  inquiry,  however  useful  or  entertaining,  is  at-  jta  aim- 
tended  with  two  peculiar  difficulties.  The  scanty  and  oulUe‘ 


suspicious  materials  of  ecclesiastical  history  seldom  enable  us 


to  dispel  the  dark  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  first  age  of  the 


church.  The  great  law  of  impartiality  too  often  obliges  us 

voh.  n. — l 
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to  reveal  the  imperfections  of  the  uninspired  teachers  and  be¬ 
lievers  of  the  gospel;  and,  to  a  careless  observer,  their  faults 
may  seem  to  cast  a  shade  on  the  faith  which  they  professed. 
But  the  scandal  of  the  pious  Christian,  and  the  fallacious 
triumph  of  the  Infidel,  should  cease  as  soon  as  they  recollect 
not  only  by  whom,  but  likewise  to  whom,  the  Divine  Revelation 
was  given.  \  The  theologian  may  indulge  the  pleasing  task  of 
describing  Religion  as  she  descended  from  Heaven,  arrayed  in 
her  native  purity.  A  more  melancholy  duty  is  imposed  on  the 
historian.  He  must  discover  the  inevitable  mixture  of  error 
and  corruption  which  she  contracted  in  a  long  residence  upon 
earth,  among  a  weak  and  degenerate  race  of  beings. 

Five  causes  Our  curiosity  is  naturally  prompted  to  inquire  by  what 
growth  of  means  the  Christian  faith  obtained  so  remarkable  a  victory 
Christian-  oyer  ggfobijshed  religions  of  the  earth.  To  this  inquiry,  an 
obvious  but  satisfactory  answer  may  be  returned ;  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  convincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to 
the  ruling  providence  of  its  great  Author.  But,  as  truth  and 
reason  seldom  find  so  favourable  a  reception  in  the  world,  and 
as  the  wisdom  of  Providence  frequently  condescends  to  use  the 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  general  circumstances 
of  mankind,  as  instruments  to  execute  its  purpose;  we  may 
still  be  permitted,  though  with  becoming  submission,  to  ask 
not  indeed  what  were  the  first,  but  what  were  the  secondary 
causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Christian  church.1  It  will, 

1  [For  the  causes  and  conditions  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  consult 
the  important  work  of  Hamaok,  Die  Mission  und  Ausbreitung  des  Cliristentums 
in  den  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderten,  1902.  Among  the  external  conditions  whioh 
Hamack  enumerates,  the  principal  were  (Gibbon  only  emphasizes  [5]) :  (1) 
the  diffusion  of  Judaism  whioh  prepared  the  way;  (2)  the  Hellenization  of  the 
East,  whioh  spread  partly  to  the  West,  and  lea  to  a  relative  homogeneity  in 
language  and  ideas;  (3)  the  Roman  world  monarchy,  involving  the  political 
unity  of  the  Mediterranean  peoples ;  (4)  the  facilities  of  communication  created 
by  the  Roman  Empire ;  (5)  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  humanity  encouraged  by  the 
world  monarchy  (orbis  Rom  an  us) ;  (6)  the  tolerant  attitude  of  the  government  in 
regard  to  religions ;  (7)  the  diffusion  of  the  Syrian  and  Persian  religions  which 
had  points  of  contact  with  Christianity.  Among  the  internal  causes  one  of  the 
most  potent  lay  in  the  kinship  between  Christian  doctrine  and  Hellenistic 
Syncretism,  which  was  in  the  ascendant  from  the  first  century  onwards.  To  thiB 
Syncretism,  as  well  as  to  polytheism,  Christianity  was  of  course  hostile ;  but  it 
proved  an  ally  in  the  guise  of  a  foe.  The  Syncretistic  religious  systems  (depend¬ 
ing  both  on  the  old  mysteries  and  on  Oriental  influence)  insisted  on  a  sharp  distinc¬ 
tion  of  God  from  the  world,  and  the  soul  from  the  body ;  taught  that  the  fleshly 
vesture  was  an  impure  and  humiliating  condition  for  the  soul ;  inouloated  desire 
of  deliverance  from  the  world  and  deatn,  and  ideas  of  redemption  and  eternal  life. 
The  diffusion  of  these  dootrines  facilitated  the  reception  of  Christianity.  On  the 
influence  of  the  ancient  mysteries  on  Christianity,  see  Anrich,  Das  antike 
Mysterienwesen  in  seinem  Einfluss  auf  das  Ohristentum,  1896.] 
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perhaps,  appear  that  it  was  most  effectually  favoured  and 
assisted  by  the  five  following  causes :  I.  The  inflexible,  and,  I 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the 
Christians,  derived,  it  is  true,  from  the  Jewish  religion,  but 
purified  from  the  narrow  and  unsocial  spirit  which,  instead  ol 
inviting,  had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  of 
Moses.  II.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every 
additional  circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  efficacy 
to  that  important  truth.  Ill.  The  miraculous  powers  ascribed 
to  the  primitive  church.  IV.  The  pure  and  austere  morals  of 
the  Christians.  V.  The  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian 
republic,  which  gradually  formed  an  independent  and  increasing 
state  in  the  heart  of  the  Boman  empire. 

I.  We  have  already  described  the  religious  harmony  of  the  the  nun 
ancient  world,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  most  different  zm?  of  the 
and  even  hostile  nations  embraced,  or  at  least  respected,  eachJews 
other's  superstitions.  A  single  people  refused  to  join  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  mankind.  The  Jews,  who,  under  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies,  had  languished  for  many 
ages  the  most  despised  portion  of  their  slaves,3  emerged  from 
obscurity  under  the  successors  of  Alexander;  and,  as  they 
multiplied  to  a  surprising  degree  in  the  East,  and  afterwards 
in  the  West,  they  soon  excited  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of 
other  nations.3  The  sullen  obstinacy  with  which  they  main¬ 
tained  their  peculiar  rites  and  unsocial  manners  seemed  to 
mark  them  out  a  distinct  species  of  men,  who  boldly  professed, 
or  who  faintly  disguised,  their  implacable  hatred  to  the  rest  of 
human  kind.4  Neither  the  violence  of  Antiochus,  nor  the  arts 
of  Herod,  nor  the  example  of  the  circumjacent  nations,  could 
ever  persuade  the  Jews  to  associate  with  the  institutions  of 

*  Dum  Assyrios  penes,  Medosque,  et  Persaa  Oriens  fuit,  despeotissima  para 
servientium.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  8.  Herodotus,  who  visited  Asia  whilst  it  obeyed  the 
last  oi  those  empires,  slightly  mentions  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  who,  according 
to  their  own  confession,  had  received  from  Egypt  the  rite  of  circumcision.  See  1. 
ii.  o.  104. 

*  Diodorus  Siculus, ,1.  xl.  [2  aqq.].  Dion  Cassius,  1.  xxxvii.  p.  121  [o.  17].  Tacit. 

Hist.  v.  1-9.  Justin,  xxxvi.  2,  8. 

4  Tradidit  arc&no  queounque  volumine  Moses : 

Hon  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti, 

Qusesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  verpos.  [Juvenal,  xiv.  102.] 

The  letter  of  this  law  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  volume  of  Moses.  But 
the  wise,  the  humane  Maimonides  openly  teaches  that,  if  an  idolater  fall  into 
the  water,  a  Jew  ought  not  to  save  him.  from  instant  death.  See  Bftsnage, 

Histoire  des  Juifs,  L  vi.  o.  28. 
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Moses  the  elegant  mythology  of  the  Greeks.®  According  to 
the  maxims  of  universal  toleration,  the  Romans  protected  a 
superstition  which  they  despised.®  The  polite  Augustus  con¬ 
descended  to  give  orders  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered  for 
his  prosperity  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;5 6  7  while  the  meanest 
of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  who  should  have  paid  the  same 
homage  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  would  have  been  an 
object  of  abhorrence  to  himself  and  to  his  brethren.  But  the 
moderation  of  the  conquerors  was  insufficient  to  appease  the 
jealous  prejudices  of  their  subjects,  who  were  alarmed  and 
scandalized  at  the  ensigns  of  paganism,  which  necessarily 
introduced  themselves  into  a  Roman  province.8  The  mad 
attempt  of  Caligula  to  place  his  own  Btatue  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  defeated  by  the  unanimous  resolution  of  a 
people  who  dreaded  death  much  less  than  such  an  idolatrous 
profanation.9  Their  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses  was  equal 
to  their  detestation  of  foreign  religions.  The  current  of  zeal 
and  devotion,  as  it  was  contracted  into  a  narrow  channel,  ran 
with  the  strength,  and  sometimes  with  the  fury,  of  a  torrent, 
its  gradual  This  inflexible  perseverance,  which  appeared  so  odious,  or 
increase  gQ  jidioulous,  t0  ancient  world,  assumes  a  more  awful 
character,  since  Providence  has  deigned  to  reveal  to  us  the 
mysterious  history  of  the  chosen  people.  But  the  devout,  and 
even  scrupulous,  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  religion,  so  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  Jews  who  lived  under  the  second  temple, 
becomes  still  more  surprising,  if  it  is  compared  with  the  stub¬ 
born  incredulity  of  their  forefathers.  When  the  law  was  given 
in  thunder  from  Mount  Sinai;  when  the  tides  of  the  ocean 


5  A  Jewish  sect,  which  indulged  themselves  in  a  sort  of  occasional  conformity, 
derived  from  Herod,  by  whose  example  and  authority  they  had  been  seduced, 
the  name  of  Horodians.  But  their  numbers  were  so  inconsiderable,  and  their 
duration  so  short,  that  Josephus  has  not  thought  them  worthy  of  his  notice. 
See  Prideaux's  Connection,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

6  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 

7  Philo  de  Legatione.  Augustus  left  a  foundation  for  a  perpetual  sacrifice. 

Yet  he  approved  of  the  neglect  which  his  grandson  Oaius  expressed  towards  the 

temple  of  Jerusalem.  See  Sueton.  in  August,  o.  93,  and  Oasaubon’s  notes  on 
that  passage. 


8  See,  in  particular,  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xvii.  6  [§  2],  xviii.  8,  and  de  Bel. 
Judaic,  i.  83  [§  2  sgq.],  and  ii.  9  [§  2,  8].  Edit.  Havercamp. 

9  Jussi  a  Caio  Csssare,  effigiem  ejus  in  templo  locare  arma  pottos  sumpsere. 
Tacit.  Hist.  v.  9.  Philo  and  Josephus  gave  a  very  circumstantial,  but  a  very 
rhetorical,  account  of  this  transaction,  which  exceedingly  perplexed  the  governor 
of  Syria.  At  the  first  mention  of  this  idolatrous  proposal,  King  Agrippa  fainted 
away ;  and  did  not  reoover  his  senses  till  the  third  day. 
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and  the  course  of  the  planets  were  suspended  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  Israelites;  and  when  temporal  rewards  and 
punishments  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  their  piety 
or  disobedience ;  they  perpetually  relapsed  into  rebellion  against 
the  visible  majesty  of  their  Divine  King,  placed  the  idols  of 
the  nations  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  imitated  every 
fantastic  ceremony  that  was  practised  in  the  tents  of  the  Arabs 
or  in  the  cities  of  Phoenicia.10  As  the  protection  of  Heaven 
was  deservedly  withdrawn  from  the  ungrateful  race,  their 
faith  acquired  a  proportionable  degree  of  vigour  and  purity. 

The  contemporaries  of  Moses  and  Joshua  had  beheld,  with 
careless  indifference,  the  most  amazing  miracles.  Under  the 
pressure  of  every  calamity,  the  belief  of  those  miracles  has  pre¬ 
served  the  Jews  of  a  later  period  from  the  universal  contagion 
of  idolatry ;  and,  in  contradiction  to  every  known  principle  of 
the  human  mind,  that  singular  people  seems  to  have  yielded  a 
stronger  and  more  ready  assent  to  the  traditions  of  their 
remote  ancestors  than  to  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses.11 

The  Jewish  religion  was  admirably  fitted  for  defence,  but  Their  r» 
it  was  never  designed  for  conquest ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  ^SSSr 
\  the  number  of  proselytes  was  never  much  superior  to  that  ofdSft£U° 
apostates.  The  divine  promises  were  originally  made,  and  the 
distinguishing  rite  of  circumcision  was  enjoined,  to  a  single 
family.  When  the  posterity  of  Abraham  had  multiplied  like 
the  sands  of  the  sea,  the  Deity,  from  whose  mouth  they  received 
a  system  of  laws  and  ceremonies,  declared  himself  the  proper 
and,  as  it  were,  the  national  God  of  Israel;  and,  with  the 
most  jealous  care,  separated  his  favourite  people  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  so  many  wonderful  and  with  so  many  bloody 
circumstances  that  the  victorious  Jews  were  left  in  a  state  of 
irreconcilable  hostility  with  all  their  neighbours.  They  had 
been  commanded  to  extirpate  some  of  the  most  idolatrous  tribes ; 
and  the  execution  of  the  Divine  will  had  seldom  been  retarded 

10  For  the  enumeration  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deities,  it  may  be  observed 
that  Milton  has  comprised,  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  very  beautiful  lines,  the 
two  large  and  learned  syntagmas  which  Selden  had  oomposed  on  that  abstruse 
subjeot. 

11  “  How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me?  and  how  long  will  it  be  ere  they 
bslieve  me,  for  all  the  signs  which  I  have  Bhewn  among  them  ?  ”  (Numbers  xiv. 

11).  It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  unbecoming,  to  justify  the  oomplaint  of 
the  Deity,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Mosaic  history. 
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by  the  weakness  of  humanity.  With  the  other  nations  they 
were  forbidden  to  contract  any  marriages  or  alliances ;  and  the 
prohibition  of  receiving  them  into  the  congregation,  which,  in 
some  cases,  was  perpetual,  almost  always  extended  to  the 
third,  to  the  seventh,  or  even  to  the  tenth  generation.  The 
obligation  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  the  faith  of  Moses  had 
never  been  inculcated  as  a  precept  of  the  law,  nor  were  the 
Jews  inclined  to  impose  it  on  themselves  as  a  voluntary  duty. 

!  In  the  admission  of  new  citizens,  that  unsocial  people  was 
’  actuated  by  the  selfish  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  rather  than  by 
the  generous  policy  of  Rome.  The  descendants  of  Abraham 
i  were  flattered  by  the  opinion  that  they  alone  were  the  heirs  of 
j  the  covenant ;  and  they  were  apprehensive  of  diminishing  the 
» value  of  their  inheritance,  by  sharing  it  too  easily  with  the 
/  i  strangers  of  the  earth.  A  larger  acquaintance  with  mankind  ex¬ 
tended  their  knowledge  without  correcting  their  prejudices ;  and 
'  \  whenever  the  God  of  Israel  acquired  any  new  votaries,  he  was 
1  |  much  more  indebted  to  the  inconstant  humour  of  polytheism 
\  than  to  the  active  zeal  of  his  own  missionaries.12  The  religion  of 
Moses  seems  to  be  instituted  for  a  particular  country,  as  well  as 
for  a  single  nation ;  and,  if  a  strict  obedience  had  been  paid  to  the 
order  that  every  male,  three  times  in  the  year,  should  present 
himself  before  the  Lord  Jehovah,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
that  the  Jews  could  ever  have  spread  themselves  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  promised  land.18  That  obstacle  was  indeed 
removed  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;  but 
the  most  considerable  part  of  the  Jewish  religion  was  involved 
in  its  destruction ;  and  the  Pagans,  who  had  long  wondered  at 
the  strange  report  of  an  empty  sanctuary,14  were  at  a  loss  to 
discover  what  could  be  the  object,  or  what  could  be  the  instru¬ 
ments,  of  a  worship  which  was  destitute  of  temples  and  of  altars, 
of  priests  and  of  sacrifices.  Yet  even  in  their  fallen  state,  the 
Jews,  still  asserting  their  lofty  and  exclusive  privileges,  shunned, 

12  All  that  relates  to  the  Jewish  proselytes  has  been  very  ably  treated  by 
Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  vi.  o.  6,  7. 

13  See  Exod.  xxiv.  28,  Deut.  xvi.  16,  the  commentators,  and  a  very  sensible 
note  in  the  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  608,  edit.  fol. 

14  When  Pompey,  using  or  abusing  the  right  of  conquest,  entered  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  it  was  observed  with  amazement,  “NuU&  intus  Dedm  effigie, 
vacuam  sedem  et  inania  arcana  ”.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  9.  It  was  a  popular  saying, 
with  regard  to  the  Jews, 

Nil  prseter  nubes  et  croli  numen  adorant. 
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instead  of  courting,  the  society  of  Btrangers.  They  still  insisted 
with  inflexible  rigour  on  those  parts  of  the  law  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  practise.  Their  peculiar  distinctions  of  days,  of 
meats,  and  a  variety  of  trivial  though  burdensome  observances, 
were  so  many  objects  of  disgust  and  aversion  for  the  other 
nations,  to  whose  habits  and  prejudices  they  were  diametrically 
opposite.  The  painful  and  even  dangerous  rite  of  circumcision 
was  alone  capable  of  repelling  a  willing  proselyte  from  the  door 
of  the  synagogue.18 

Under  these  circumstances,  Christianity  offered  itself  to  thest™^ 
world,  armed  with  the  strength  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  delivered  of  chrau 
from  the  weight  of  its  fetters.  An  exclusive  zeal  for  the  trutt^- 
of  religion  and  the  unity  of  God  was  as  carefully  inculcated  in\ 
the  new  as  in  the  ancient  system ;  and  whatever  was  now  re¬ 
vealed  to  mankind,  concerning  the  nature  and  designs  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  was  fitted  to  increase  their  reverence  for  that 
mysterious  doctrine.  The  divine  authority  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  was  admitted,  and  even  established,  aB  the  firmest 
basis  of  Christianity.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  predictions  had  announced  and  prepared 
the  long  expected  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who,  in  compliance 
with  the  gross  apprehensions  of  the  Jews,  had  been  more 
frequently  represented  under  the  character  of  a  King  and 
Conqueror,  than  under  that  of  a  Prophet,  a  Martyr,  and  the 
Son  of  God.  By  his  expiatory  sacrifice,  the  imperfect  sacrifices 
of  the  temple  were  at  once  consummated  and  abolished.  The 
'  ceremonial  law,  which  consisted  only  of  types  and  figures,  was 
succeeded  by  a  pure  and  spiritual  worship,  equally  adapted  to 
V  all  climates,  as  well  as  to  every  condition  of  mankind ;  and  to 
the  initiation  of  blood  was  substituted  a  more  harmless  initia¬ 
tion  of  water.  The  promise  of  divine  favour,  instead  of  being 
partially  confined  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  was  universally 
proposed  to  the  freeman  and  the  slave,  to  the  Greek  and  to  the 
barbarian,  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Gentile.  Every  privilege  that 
could  raise  the  proselyte  from  earth  to  Heaven,  that  could  exalt 
his  devotion,  secure  his  happiness,  or  even  gratify  that  secret 
pride  which,  under  the  semblance  of  devotion,  insinuates  itself 

U  A  second  kind  of  cironmoision  was  inflicted  on  a  Samaritan  or  Egyptian 
proselyte.  The  sullen  indifference  of  the  Talmudists,  with  respect  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  strangers,  may  be  seen  in  Basnage,  Histoire  dee  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  6. 
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into  the  human  heart,  was  still  reserved  for  the  members  of  the 
'  Christian  church ;  but  at  the  same  time  all  mankind  was  per¬ 
mitted,  and  even  solicited,  to  accept  the  glorious  distinction, 

\  which  was  not  only  proffered  as  a  favour,  but  imposed  as  an 
|  obligation.  It  became  the  most  sacred  duty  of  a  new  convert 
Jto  diffuse  among  his  friends  and  relations  the  inestimable  bless¬ 
ing  which  he  had  received,  and  to  warn  them  against  a  refusal 
that  would  be  severely  punished  as  a  criminal  disobedience  to 
the  will  of  a  benevolent  but  all-powerful  deity, 
obstinacy  The  enfranchisement  of  the  church  from  the  bonds  of  the 

and  reft- 

the  beUev  8ynag°gTle  was  a  work  however  of  some  time  and  of  some 
ing  jews  difficulty.  The  Jewish  converts,  who  acknowledged  Jesus  in 
the  character  of  the  Messiah  foretold  by  their  ancient  oracles, 
respected  him  as  a  prophetic  teacher  of  virtue  and  religion; 
but  they  obstinately  adhered  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  and  were  desirous  of  imposing  them  on  the  G-entiles, 
who  continually  augmented  the  number  of  believers.  These 
Judaizing  Christians  seem  to  have  argued  with  some  degree  of 
plausibility  from  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  from 
the  immutable  perfections  of  its  great  Author.  They  affirmed 
that,  if  the  Being,  who  is  the  same  through  all  eternity,  had 
designed  to  abolish  those  sacred  rites  which  had  served  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  chosen  people,  the  repeal  of  them  would  have  been 
no  less  clear  and  solemn  than  their  first  promulgation :  that, 
instead  of  those  frequent  declarations,  which  either  suppose  or 
assert  the  perpetuity  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  it  would  have  been 
represented  as  a  provisionary  scheme  intended  to  last  only  till 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  should  instruct  mankind  in  a 
more  perfect  mode  of  faith  and  of  worship : 18  that  the  Messiah 
himself,  and  his  disciples  who  conversed  with  him  on  earth, 
instead  of  authorizing  by  their  example  the  most  minute 
observances  of  the  Mosaic  law,17  would  have  published  to  the 
world  the  abolition  of  those  useless  and  obsolete  ceremonies, 

18  These  arguments  were  urged  with  great  ingenuity  by  the  Jew  Orobio,  and 
refuted  with  equal  ingenuity  and  oandour  by  the  Christian  Limborch.  See  the 
Amioa  Collatio  (it  well  deserves  that  name)  or  account  of  the  dispute  between  them. 

17  Jesus  .  .  .  circumcisus  erat;  cibis  utebatur  Judaicis;  vestitd  simili; 
purgatos  scabie  mittebat  ad  sacerdotes ;  Paschata  et  alios  dies  festos  religiose 
observabat :  si  quos  sanavit  sabbato,  ostendit  non  tantum  ex  lege,  sed  et  ex 
reoeptis  sententiis  talia  opera  sabbato  non  interdicta.  Grotius  de  veritate 
Religionis  Christian®,  1.  v.  o.  7.  A  little  afterwards  (o.  12)  he  expatiates  on  the 
condescension  of  the  apoBtles. 
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without  suffering  Christianity  to  remain  during  so  many  years 
obscurely  confounded  among  the  sects  of  the  Jewish  church. 
Arguments  like  these  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  defence 
of  the  expiring  cause  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  the  industry  of 
our  learned  divines  has  abundantly  explained  the  ambiguous 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ambiguous  conduct  of 
the  apostolic  teachers.  It  was  proper  gradually  to  unfold  the 
system  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  pronounce,  with  the  utmost  caution 
and  tenderness,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  so  repugnant  to 
the  inclination  and  prejudices  of  the  believing  Jews. 

The  history  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  affords  a  lively  proof  The  Nt»- 
of  the  necessity  of  those  precautions,  and  of  the  deep  impression  ohorch  o^ 
which  the  Jewish  religion  had  made  on  the  minds  of  its  sectaries. 

The  first  fifteen  bishops  of  Jerusalem  were  all  circumcised  Jews ; 
and  the  congregation  over  which  they  presided,  united  the  law 
of  Moses  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ.18  It  was  natural  that  the 
primitive  tradition  of  a  church  which  was  founded  only  forty 
days  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  was  governed  almost  as 
many  years  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  his  apostle, 
should  be  received  as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy.18  The  distant 
churches  very  frequently  appealed  to  the  authority  of  their 
venerable  Parent,  and  relieved  her  distresses  by  a  liberal  con¬ 
tribution  of  alms.  But,  when  numerous  and  opulent  societies 
were  established  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  in  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Borne,  the  reverence  which 
Jerusalem  had  inspired  to  all  the  Christian  colonies  insensibly 
diminished.  The  Jewish  converts,  or,  as  they  were  afterwards 
called,  the  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
church,  soon  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by  the  increasing 
multitudes  that  from  all  the  various  religions  of  polytheism  in- 
listed  under  the  banner  of  Christ ;  and  the  Gentiles,  who  with 
the  approbation  of  their  peculiar  apostle  had  rejected  the 
intolerable  weight  of  Mosaic  ceremonies,  at  length  refused  to 
their  more  scrupulous  brethren  the  same  toleration  which  at 
first  they  had  humbly  solicited  for  their  own  practice.  The 

18  Pane  omnes  Christum  Deum  sub  legis  observations  oredeb&nt.  Solpioius 
Severus,  ii.  81.  See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eeelesi&st.  1.  iv.  o.  6. 

MMosheim  de  Rebus  Christiania  ante  Constantinum  Magnum,  p.  168.  In 
this  masterly  performance,  which  I  shall  often  have  oocasion  to  quote,  he  enters 
much  more  fully  into  the  state  of  the  primitive  ohuroh  than  he  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  in  his  General  History. 
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ruin  of  the  temple,  of  the  city,  and  of  the  public  religion  of  the 
Jews,  was  severely  felt  by  the  Nazarenes;  as  in  their  manners, 
though  not  in  their  faith,  they  maintained  so  intimate  a  con¬ 
nexion  with  their  impious  countrymen,  whose  misfortunes  were 
attributed  by  the  Pagans  to  the  contempt,  and  more  justly 
ascribed  by  the  Christians  to  the  wrath,  of  the  Supreme  Deity. 
The  Nazarenes  retired  from  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  to  the  little 
town  of  Pella  beyond  the  Jordan,  where  that  ancient  church 
languished  above  sixty  years  in  Bolitude  and  obscurity.80  They 
still  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  making  frequent  and  devout  visits 
to  the  Holy  City ,  and  the  hope  of  being  one  day  restored  to 
those  seats  which  both  nature  and  religion  taught  them  to  love 
as  well  as  to  revere.  But  at  length,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
the  desperate  fanaticism  of  the  Jews  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  calamities ;  and  the  Homans,  exasperated  by  their  repeated 
rebellions,  exercised  the  rights  of  victory  with  unusual  rigour. 
The  emperor  founded,  under  the  name  of  iElia  Capitolina,  a 
new  city  on  Mount  Sion,21  to  which  he  gave  the  privileges  of  a 
colony;  and,  denouncing  the  severest  penalties  against  any  of 
the  Jewish  people  who  should  dare  to  approach  its  precincts,  he 
fixed  a  vigilant  garrison  of  a  Roman  cohort  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  his  orders.  The  Nazarenes  had  only  one  way  left 
to  escape  the  common  proscription,  and  the  force  of  truth  was, 
on  this  occasion,  assisted  by  the  influence  of  temporal  advantages. 
They  elected  Marcus  for  their  bishop,  a  prelate  of  the  race  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  most  probably  a  native  either  of  Italy  or  of  some 
of  the  Latin  provinces.  At  his  persuasion,  the  most  considerable 
part  of  the  congregation  renounced  the  Mosaic  law,  in  the 
practice  of  which  they  had  persevered  above  a  century.  By 
this  sacrifice  of  their  habits  and  prejudices  they  purchased  a 


*  Eusebius,  1.  iii.  o.  5.  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Ecolesiast.  p.  606.  [They  retired 
before  the  capture.]  During  this  occasional  absence,  the  bishop  and  church  of 
Pella  still  retained  the  title  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Roman 
pontiffs  resided  seventy  years  at  Avignon;  and  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria 
have  long  since  transferred  their  episcopal  seat  to  Cairo.  [The  Nazarenes  still 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Bussorah  in  Southern  Babylonia.  They  are  generally 
known  as  Mandseans.  See  W.  Brandt,  Die  mandaische  Religion,  1889;  and 
Kessler's  articles  on  Mandseans  in  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  and  in  Herzog 
and  Plitt’s  Encyclopadie.] 

21  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxix.  [12].  The  exile  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  Jerusalem 
is  attested  by  Aristo  of  Pella  (apud  Euseb.  1.  iv.  o.  6),  and  is  mentioned  by  several 
ecclesiastical  writers ;  though  some  of  them  too  hastily  extend  this  interdiction  to 
the  whole  oountry  of  Palestine. 
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free  admission  into  the  colony  of  Hadrian,  and  more  firmly 
cemented  their  anion  with  the  Catholic  church.22 

When  the  name  and  honours  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  The 
had  been  restored  to  Mount  Sion,  the  crimes  of  heresy  and  Bbloni*ea 
schism  were  imputed  to  the  obscure  remnant  of  the  Nazar enes 
which  refused  to  accompany  their  Latin  bishop.  They  still 
preserved  their  former  habitation  of  Pella,  spread  themselves 
into  the  villages  adjacent  to  Damascus,  and  formed  an  incon¬ 
siderable  church  in  the  city  of  Beroea,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
of  Aleppo,  in  Syria.23  The  name  of  Nazarenes  was  deemed 
too  honourable  for  those  Christian  Jews,  and  they  soon  received 
from  the  supposed  poverty  of  their  understanding,  as  well  as 
of  their  condition,  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Ebionites.34 
In  a  few  years  after  the  return  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  it 
became  a  matter  of  doubt  and  controversy  whether  a  man  who 
sincerely  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  who  still 
continued  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  could  possibly  hope  for 
salvation.  The  humane  temper  of  Justin  Martyr  inclined  him 
to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative ;  and,  though  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  with  the  most  guarded  diffidence,  he  ventured 
to  determine  in  favour  of  such  an  imperfect  Christian,  if  he 
were  content  to  practise  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  assert  their  general  use  or  necessity.  But,  when 
Justin  was  pressed  to  declare  the  sentiment  of  the  church,  he 
confessed  that  there  were  very  many  among  the  orthodox 
Christians,  who  not  only  excluded  their  Judaizing  brethren 

“EusebiuB,  1.  iv.  o.  6.  Sulpioius  Severus,  ii.  31.  By  comparing  their  unsatis¬ 
factory  accounts,  Mosheim  (p.  327,  Ac.)  has  drawn  out  a  very  distinct  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  thiB  revolution. 

°  Le  Clero  (Hist.  Ecclesiast.  p.  477,  535)  seems  to  have  collected  from 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  other  writers,  all  the  principal  circumstances 
that  relate  to  the  Nazarenes,  or  Ebionites.  The  nature  of  their  opinions  soon 
divided  them  into  a  stricter  and  a  milder  sect ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  family  of  Jesus  Christ  remained  members,  at  least,  of  the  latter 
and  more  moderate  party.  ’[The  earliest  mention  of  the  Ebionites  is  in  Irenseus, 

Adv.  Haer.  i.  22.  The  earlier  Ebionites  (=  Nazarenes)  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  later,  Gnostic  Ebionites.  For  the  former  see  the  anti -heretical  treatises 
of  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus,  for  the  latter  that  of  Epiphanius.] 

34  Some  writers  have  been  pleased  to  create  an  Ebion,  the  imaginary  author 
of  their  sect  and  name.  But  we  can  more  safely  rely  on  the  learned  Eusebius 
than  on  the  vehement  Tertullian  or  the  credulous  Epiphanius.  According  to 
Le  Clero,  the  Hebrew  word  Ebjonim  may  be  translated  into  Latin  by  that  of 
Pauperes.  See  Hist.  Eccleaiast.  p.  477.  [The  name  was  assumed  by  themselves 
in  reference  to  the  poverty  of  their  condition;  the  Fathers  contemptuously 
referred  it  to  their  understanding.] 
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from  the  hope  of  salvation,  but  who  declined  any  intercourse 
with  them  in  the  common  offices  of  friendship,  hospitality,  and 
social  life.25  The  more  rigorous  opinion  prevailed,  as  it  was 
natural  to  expect,  over  the  milder;  and  an  external  bar  of 
separation  was  fixed  between  the  disciples  of  Moses  and  those 
of  Christ.  The  unfortunate  Ebionites,  rejected  from  one 
religion  as  apostates,  and  from  the  other  as  heretics,  found 
themselves  compelled  to  assume  a  more  decided  character; 
and,  although  some  traces  of  that  obsolete  sect  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  they  insensibly  melted 
away  either  into  the  church  or  the  synagogue.26 

While  the  orthodox  church  preserved  a  just  medium  be¬ 
tween  excessive  veneration  and  improper  contempt  for  the  law 
of  Moses,  the  various  heretics  deviated  into  equal  but  opposite 
extremes  of  error  and  extravagance.  From  the  acknowledged 
truth  of  the  Jewish  religion  the  Ebionites  had  concluded  that 
it  could  never  be  abolished.  From  its  supposed  imperfections 
the  Gnostics  as  hastily  inferred  that  it  never  was  instituted  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  There  are  some  objections  against 
the  authority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  which  too  readily 
present  themselves  to  the  sceptical  mind;  though  they  can 
only  be  derived  from  our  ignorance  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
from  our  incapacity  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  of  the 
divine  oeconomy.  These  objections  were  eagerly  embraced, 
and  as  petulantly  urged,  by  the  vain  science  of  the  Gnostics.27 

*  See  the  very  curious  Dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew  Tryphon. 
The  conference  between  them  was  held  at  Ephesus,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  about  twenty  years  after  the  return  of  the  churoh  of  Pella  to  Jerusalem. 
For  this  date  consult  the  accurate  note  of  Tillemont,  M4moires  Eoctesiastiques, 
tom.  ii.  p.  511. 

*Of  all  the  systems  of  Christianity,  that  of  Abyssinia  is  the  only  one  which 
still  adheres  to  the  Mosaic  rites  (Geddes’s  Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  and 
Dissertations  de  La  Grand  sur  la  Belation  du  P.  Lobo).  The  eunuch  of  the 
queen  Candace  might  suggest  some  suspicions;  but,  as  we  are  assured 
(Socrates,  i.  19,  Sozomen,  ii.  24,  Ludolphus  [Hist.  Eth.],  p.  281)  that  the 
Ethiopians  were  not  converted  till  the  fourth  century,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
believe  that  they  respected  the  Sabbath,  and  distinguished  the  forbidden  meats, 
in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who,  in  a  very  early  period,  were  seated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  Circumcision  had  been  practised  by  the  most  ancient  Ethiopians, 
from  motives  of  health  and  oleanliness,  which  seem  to  be  explained  in  the 
Beoherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Am£ricains,  tom.  ii.  p.  117.  [Op.  Art. 

*  M  Ethiopio  Church”  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography.] 

97  Beausobre,  Histoire  du  Manich6isme,  1.  i.  c.  8,  has  stated  their  objections, 
particularly  those  of  Faustus,  the  adversary  of  Augustin,  with  the  most  learned 
impartiality.  [Perhaps  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  Gnosticism  (and  of 
Ebionism)  is  the  work  of  B.  A.  Lipsius,  Quellenkritik  dee  Epiphanios,  and  his 
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As  those  heretics  were,  for  the  most  part,  averse  to  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  sense,  they  morosely  arraigned  the  polygamy  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  gallantries  of  David,  and  the  seraglio  of 
Solomon.  The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  the  unsuspecting  natives,  they  were  at  a  loss  how 
to  reconcile  with  the  common  notions  of  humanity  and  justice. 
But,  when  they  recollected  the  sanguinary  list  of  murders,  of 
executions,  and  of  massacres,  which  stain  almost  every  page 
of  the  Jewish  annals,  they  acknowledged  that  the  barbarians 
of  Palestine  had  exercised  as  much  compassion  towards  their 
idolatrous  enemies  as  they  had  ever  shewn  to  their  friends  or 
countrymen.28  Passing  from  the  sectaries  of  the  law  to  the 
law  itself,  they  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  that  a  religion 
which  consisted  only  of  bloody  sacrifices  and  trifling  ceremonies, 
and  whose  rewards  as  well  as  punishments  were  all  of  a  carnal 
and  temporal  nature,  could  inspire  the  love  of  virtue,  or  restrain 
the  impetuosity  of  passion.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  fall  of  man  was  treated  with  profane  derision  by  the 
Gnostics,  who  would  not  listen  with  patience  to  the  repose  of 
the  Deity  after  six  days’  labour,  to  the  rib  of  Adam,  the 
garden  of  Eden,  the  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge,  the  speak¬ 
ing  serpent,  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  the  condemnation 
pronounced  against  human  kind  for  the  venial  offence  of  their 
first  progenitors.20  The  God  of  Israel  was  impiously  represented 
by  the  Gnostics  as  a  being  liable  to  passion  and  to  error, 
capricious  in  his  favour,  implacable  in  his  resentment,  meanly 

article  on  Gnosticismus  in  Ersoh  and  Gruber's  Encyclopedia.  The  theories  of 
Harnack  and  Hilgenfeld  as  to  the  origin  of  Gnosticism  are  briefly  stated  in 
Appendix  2.  The  chief  sources  for  early  Gnostioism  are :  Irenseua,  Adv.  Her. 
(esp.  for  the  Valentinian  heresy),  Tertullian,  Adv.  Her.  (esp.  for  Marcionism), 
and  two  works  of  Hippolytus,  of  which  (a)  “  Against  all  Heresies  "  is  formally 
lost,  but  has  been  practically  restored,  by  the  ingenuity  of  Lipsius,  from  citations 
of  later  writers  ;  and  lb)  the  “  Refutation  of  all  Heresies,”  of  which  the  greater 
part  was  recovered  in  this  century,  in  a  Ms.  found  on  Mount  Athos  (the  author¬ 
ship  of  Hippolytus  was  finally  proved  by  Dollinger) ;  which  discovery  led  to  the 
identification  of  the  Philosophumena  (of  “  Pseudo-Origen  ”)  as  the  first  book  of 
the  same  treatise.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  Irenseus  and  Hippolytus  apply 
the  word  Gnostic  in  a  wide  sense  to  a  whole  class  of  cognate  views,  not  (like 
Epiphanius)  to  a  special  sect ;  Hippolytus,  however,  chiefly  uses  it  of  the  Ophites 
and  Syrian  Gnostics.] 

*  Apud  ipsos  fides  obstinata,  misericordia  in  prompts :  adversus  omnes  alios 
hostile  odium.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  4.  Surely  Tacitus  had  seen  the  Jews  with  too 
favourable  an  eye.  The  perusal  of  Josephus  must  have  destroyed  th%  antithesis. 

•Dr.  Burnet  (Arohsaologia,  1.  ii.  o.  7)  has  discussed  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  with  too  muoh  wit  and  freedom. 
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jealous  of  his  superstitious  worship,  and  confining  his  partial 
providence  to  a  single  people  and  to  this  transitory  life.  In 
such  a  character  they  could  discover  none  of  the  features  of  the 
wise  and  omnipotent  father  of  the  universe.80  They  allowed 
that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  somewhat  Iobs  criminal  than 
the  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles;  but  it  was  their  fundamental 
doctrine  that  the  Christ  whom  they  adored  as  the  first  and 
brightest  emanation  of  the  Detiy  appeared  upon  earth  to  rescue 
mankind  from  their  various  errors,  and  to  reveal  a  new  system 
of  truth  and  perfection.  The  most  learned  of  the  fathers,  by 
a  very  singular  condescension,  have  imprudently  admitted  the 
sophistry  of  the  Gnostics.  Acknowledging  that  the  literal 
sense  is  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  faith  as  well  as  reason, 
they  deem  themselves  secure  and  invulnerable  behind  the 
ample  veil  of  allegory,  which  they  carefully  spread  over  every 
tender  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.81 
Their seotB,  It  has  been  remarked,  with  more  ingenuity  than  truth, 

and^n-8a  that  the  virgin  purity  of  the  church  was  never  violated  by 
flueae®  achism  or  heresy  before  the  reign  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  about 
one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.82  We  may 
\  observe,  with  much  more  propriety,  that,  during  that  period, 
'  the  disciples  of  the  Messiah  were  indulged  in  a  freer  latitude 
both  of  faith  and  practice  than  has  ever  been  allowed  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages.  As  the  terms  of  communion  were  insensibly 
narrowed,  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  prevailing  parly 
was  exercised  with  increasing  severity,  many  of  its  most  re¬ 
spectable  adherents,  who  were  called  upon  to  renounce,  were 
provoked  to  assert,  their  private  opinions,  to  pursue  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  mistaken  principles,  and  openly  to  erect  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  the  unity  of  the  church.  The 
Gnostics  were  distinguished  as  the  most  polite,  the  most  learned, 
and  the  most  wealthy  of  the  Christian  name,  and  that  general 
appellation  which  expressed  a  superiority  of  knowledge  was 

30  The  milder  Gnoaties  considered  Jehovah,  the  Creator,  as  a  Being  of  a 
mixed  nature  between  God  and  the  Daemon.  Others  oonfounded  him  with  the 
evil  principle.  Consult  the  second  century  of  the  general  history  of  Mosheim, 
which  gives  a  very  distinct,  though  ooncise,  aooount  of  their  strange  opinions  on 
this  subject. 

81  See  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manich6isme,  1.  i.  o.  4.  Origen  and  St.  Augustin 
were  among  the  AUegorists. 

93  Hegesippus,  ap.  Euseb.  1.  iii.  32,  iv.  22.  Clemens,  Alexandria  Stromat.  vii. 
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either  assumed  by  their  own  pride  or  ironically  bestowed  by  the 
envy  of  their  adversaries.®  They  were  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  race  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  principal  founders 
seem  to  have  been  natives  of  Syria  or  Egypt,  where  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  disposes  both  the  mind  and  the  body  to  indolent  ‘ 
and  contemplative  devotion.  The  Gnostics  blended  with  the 
faith  of  Christ  many  snblime  bat  obscure  tenets  which  they 
derived  from  oriental  philosophy,  and  even  from  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  concerning  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  existence  of 
two  principles,  and  the  mysterious  hierarchy  of  the  invisible 
world.34  As  soon  as  they  launched  out  into  that  vast  abyss,  they 
delivered  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  a  disordered  imagination ; 
and,  as  the  paths  of  error  are  various  and  infinite,  the  Gnostics 
were  imperceptibly  divided  into  more  than  fifty  particular  sects,® 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  appear  to  have  been  the  Basilidians, 
the  Valentinians,  the  Marcionites,  and,  in  a  still  later  period, 
the  ManichaBans.  Each  of  these  Beets  could  boast  of  its 
bishops  and  congregations,  of  its  doetdts  and  martyrs,®  and, 
instead  of  the  four  gospels  adopted  by  the  church,  the  heretics 
produced  a  multitude  of  histories,  in  which  the  actions  and 
discourses  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles  were  adapted  to  their 
respective  tenetB.37  The  success  of  the  Gnostics  was  rapid  and  ex- 


**[It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Gnosticism  is  referred  to  in  the  fint 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  ad  fin.] 

34  In  the  account  of  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  Mosheim 
is  ingenious  and  candid ;  Le  Clerc  dull,  but  exact ;  Beausobre  almost  always  an 
apologist ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  primitive  fathers  are  very  frequently 
calumniators.  [Gnosticism  originated  in  Syria,  and  entered  upon  a  second  stage 
when  it  passed  to  Egypt,  and  came  under  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy 
(B&silides,  for  instance,  was  affected  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  Valentinus  by 
Platonism).  A  later  development  is  presented  in  the  treatise  Pistis  Sophia ,  a 
precious  relic  of  Gnostic  literature,  preserved  in  Coptic,  edited  by  Schwartze  and 
Petermann,  with  Latin  translation,  in  1861.  See  Appendix  2.] 

*  See  the  catalogues  of  Irenseus  and  Epiphanius.  It  must  indeed  be  allowed 
that  those  writers  were  inclined  to  multiply  the  number  of  sects  which  opposed 
the  unity  of  the  church. 

*  Eusebius,  1.  iv.  c.  16.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  82.  See  in  Bayle,  in  the  article  of 
Ma/rcion ,  a  curious  detail  of  a  dispute  on  that  subjeot.  I  It  should  seem  that  some 
of  the  Gnostios  (the  Basilidians)  declined,  and  even  refused,  the  honour  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  Their  reasons  were  singular  and  abstruse.  See  Mosheim,  p.  869. 

37  See  a  very  remarkable  passage  of  Origen  fProem.  ad  Luoam).  That  inde¬ 
fatigable  writer,  who  had  consumed  his  life  in  tne  study  of  the  scriptures,  relies 
for  their  authenticity  on  the  inspired  authority  of  the  church.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  Gnostics  could  receive  our  present  gospels,  many  parts  of  which  (parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ)  are  directly,  and  as  it  might  seem  designedly, 
pointed  against  their  favourite  tenets.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  singular  that 
Ignatius  (Epist.  ad  Smyrn.  Patr.  Apostol.  tom.  ii.  p.  34,  [§  iii.  2] )  Bhould  choose 
to  employ  a  vague  and  doubtful  tradition, ^^tead  of  quoting  the  oertain  testimony 
of  the  evangelists. 
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tensive.88  They  covered  Asia  and  Egypt,  established  themselves 
in  Borne,  and  sometimes  penetrated  into  the  provinces  of  the 
West.  For  the  most  part  they  arose  in  the  second  century, 
flourished  during  the  third,  and  were  suppressed  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth,  by  the  prevalence  of  more  fashionable  controversies,  and 
by  the  superior  ascendant  of  the  reigning  power.  Though  they 
constantly  disturbed  the  peace,  and  frequently  disgraced  the 
name,  of  religion,  they  contributed  to  assist  rather  than  to  re¬ 
tard  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  Gentile  converts,  whose 
strongest  objections  and  prejudices  were  directed  against  the  law 
of  Moses,  could  find  admission  into  many  Christian  societies, 
which  required  not  from  their  untutored  mind  any  belief  of  an 
antecedent  revelation.  Their  faith  was  insensibly  fortified  and 
enlarged,  and  the  church  was  ultimately  benefited  by  the 
conquests  of  its  most  inveterate  enemies.89 
The  But,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  subsist  between 

coriridered  the  Orthodox,  the  Ebionites,  and  the  Gnostics,  concerning  the 
“  divinity  or  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  they  were  all 

qm*y  equally  animated  by  the  same  exclusive  zeal  and  by  the  same 

abhorrence  for  idolatry  which  had  distinguished  the  Jews  from 
the  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  The  philosopher,  who 
considered  the  system  of  polytheism  as  a  composition  of  human 
fraud  and  error,  could  disguise  a  smile  of  contempt  under  the 
mask  of  devotion,  without  apprehending  that  either  the  mockery 
or  the  compliance  would  expose  him  to  the  resentment  of  any 
invisible,  or,  as  he  conceived  them,  imaginary  powers.  But  the 
established  religions  of  Paganism  were  seen  by  the  primitive 
Christians  in  a  much  more  odious  and  formidable  light.  It  was 
the  universal  sentiment  both  of  the  church  and  of  heretics 
that  the  daemons  were  the  authors,  the  patrons,  and  the  objects 
of  idolatry.40  Those  rebellious  spirits  who  had  been  degraded 
from  the  rank  of  angels,  and  cast  down  into  the  infernal  pit, 

n  Faciunt  favos  et  vespee ;  faciunt  eoclesias  et  Maroionifc®,  is  the  strong  ex¬ 
pression  of  Tertullian,  which  I  am  obliged  to  quote  from  memory.  [Adv.  Marc, 
iv.  5.]  In  the  time  of  Epiphanius  (advers.  Haereses,  p.  302),  the  Maroionites  were 
very  numerous  in  Italy,  Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 

*  Augustin  is  a  memorable  instance  of  this  gradual  progress  from  reason  to 
faith.  He  was,  during  several  years,  engaged  in  the  Manic  hsean  sect. 

40  The  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  primitive  church  is  very  clearly  explained 
by  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  Major  [c.  25],  by  Athenagoras  Legal.  c.  22  [25.  wpttrfcla 
icfpl  Xpurrtay&y  is  the  title :  best  ed.  by  E.  Schwartz,  1891],  Ac.,  and  by  Lac- 
tantius,  Institut.  Divin.  ii.  14-19.  [See  also  Athanasius  de  incam.  v.  47.] 
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were  still  permitted  to  roam  upon  earth,  to  torment  the  bodies, 
and  to  seduce  the  minds,  of  sinful  men.  The  daemons  soon 
discovered  and  abused  the  natural  propensity  of  the  human 
heart  towards  devotion,  and,  artfully  withdrawing  the  adoration 
of  mankind  from  their  Creator,  they  usurped  the  place  and 
honours  of  the  Supreme  Deity.  By  the  success  of  their 
malicious  contrivances,  they  at  once  gratified  their  own  vanity 
and  revenge,  and  obtained  the  only  comfort  of  which  they 
were  yet  susceptible,  the  hope  of  involving  the  human  species 
in  the  participation  of  their  guilt  and  misery.  It  was  confessed, 
or  at  least  it  was  imagined,  that  they  had  distributed  among 
themselves  the  most  important  characters  of  polytheism,  one 
demon  assuming  the  name  and  attributes  of  Jupiter,  another  of 
Aisculapius,  a  third  of  Venus,  and  a  fourth  perhaps  of  Apollo ; 41 
and  that,  by  the  advantage  of  their  long  experience  and  aerial 
nature,  they  were  enabled  to  execute,  with  sufficient  skill  and 
dignity,  the  parts  which  they  had  undertaken.  They  lurked  in 
the  temples,  instituted  festivals  and  sacrifices,  invented  fables, 
pronounced  oracles,  and  were  frequently  allowed  to  perform 
miracles.  The  Christians,  who,  by  the  interposition  of  evil 
spirits,  could  so  readily  explain  every  preternatural  appearance, 
were  disposed  and  even  desirous  to  admit  the  most  extravagant 
fictions  of  the  Pagan  mythology.  But  the  belief  of  the 
Christian  was  accompanied  with  horror.  The  most  trifling 
mark  of  respect  to  the  national  worship  he  considered  as  a  direct 
homage  yielded  to  the  daemon,  and  as  an  act  of  rebellion 
against  the  majesty  of  God. 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  it  was  the  first  but  arduous  Abhor- 
duty  of  a  Christian  to  preserve  himself  pure  and  undefiled  by  ctoEtuSi® 
the  practice  of  idolatry.  The  religion  of  the  nations  was  not ,orldolataT 
merely  a  speculative  doctrine  professed  in  the  schools  or  preached 
in  the  temples.  The  innumerable  deities  and  rites  of  polytheism  . 
were  closely  interwoven  with  every  circumstance  of  business  or 
„  pleasure,  of  public  or  of  private  life ;  and  it  seemed  impossible 
to  escape  the  observance  of  them,  without,  at  the  same  time,  re¬ 
nouncing  the  commerce  of  mankind  and  all  the  offices  and 


41  Tertullian  (Apolog.  o.  23  [22])  alleges  the  confession  of  the  Dcemons  them¬ 
selves  as  often  as  they  were  tormented  by  the  Christian  exorcists. 
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amusements  of  society.42  The  important  transactions  of  peace 
and  war  were  prepared  or  concluded  by  solemn  sacrifices,  in 
which  the  magistrate,  the  senator,  and  the  soldier  were  obliged 
to  preside  or  to  participate.48  The  public  spectacles  were  an 
essential  part  of  the  cheerful  devotion  of  the  Pagans,  and  the 
gods  were  supposed  to  accept,  as  the  most  grateful  offering,  the 
games  that  the  prince  and  people  celebrated  in  honour  of  their 
peculiar  festivals.44  The  Christian,  who  with  pious  horror 
avoided  the  abomination  of  the  circus  or  the  theatre,  found 
himself  encompassed  with  infernal  snares  in  every  convivial 
entertainment,  as  often  as  his  friends,  invoking  the  hospitable 
deities,  poured  out  libations  to  each  other’s  happiness.46  When 
the  bride,  struggling  with  well-affected  reluctance,  was  forced 
in  hymenaeal  pomp  over  the  threshold  of  her  new  habitation,46 
or  when  the  sad  procession  of  the  dead  slowly  moved  towards 
the  funeral  pile ; 47  the  Christian,  on  these  interesting  occasions, 
was  compelled  to  desert  the  persons  who  were  the  dearest  to 
him,  rather  than  contract  the  guilt  inherent  to  those  impious 
ceremonies.  Every  art  and  every  trade  that  was  in  the  least 
concerned  in  the  framing  or  adorning  of  idols  was  polluted  by 
the  stain  of  idolatry ; 48  a  severe  sentence,  since  it  devoted  to 
eternal  misery  the  far  greater  part  of  the  community,  which  is 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  liberal  or  mechanic  professions.  If 
we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  we 

43  Tertullian  has  written  a  most  severe  treatise  against  idolatry,  to  oaution  his 
brethren  against  the  hourly  danger  of  incurring  that  guilt.  Becogita  silvam,  et 
quant©  latitant  spinas.  De  CoronA  Militis,  c.  10. 

4S  The  Boman  senate  was  always  held  in  a  temple  or  consecrated  place  (Aulus 
GelliuB,  xiv.  7).  Before  they  entered  on  business,  every  senator  dropped  some 
wine  and  frankincense  on  the  altar.  Sueton.  in  August,  o.  85. 

44  See  Tertullian  de  Spectaoulis.  This  severe  reformer  shews  no  more  in¬ 
dulgence  to  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  than  to  a  oombat  of  gladiators.  The  dress  of 
the  actors  particularly  offends  nim.  By  the  use  of  the  lofty  buskin,  they  impiously 
strive  to  add  a  cubit  to  their  stature,  o.  28.  [Op.  Noldeohen,  Zeitsohrift  fiir 
Kirchengeschichte,  xv.  1895,  161  *qc[J] 

45  The  ancient  practice  of  concluding  the  entertainment  with  libations  may  be 
found  in  every  classic.  Socrates  and  Seneca,  in  their  last  moments,  made  a  noble 
application  of  this  custom.  Postquam  [Isg.  postremo]  stagnum  oalidas  aquae 
introiit,  respergens  proximos  servorum,  audit  A  voce,  libare  se  liquorem  ilium  Jovi 
Liberatori,  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  64. 

48  See  the  elegant  but  idolatrous  hymn  of  Oatullus,  on  the  nuptials  of  Manlius 
and  Julia.  O  Hymen,  HymenaBe  id !  Quis  huio  Deo  compar&rier  ausit  ? 

47  The  ancient  funerals  (in  those  of  Misenus  and  Pallas)  are  no  less  accurately 
described  by  Virgil  than  they  are  illustrated  by  his  commentator  Servius.  The 
pile  itself  was  an  altar,  the  flames  were  fed  witn  the  blood  of  victims,  and  all  the 
assistants  were  sprinkled  with  lustral  water. 

48  Tertullian  de  Idololatria,  o.  11. 
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shall  perceive  that,  besides  the  immediate  representations  of  the 
Gods  and  the  holy  instruments  of  their  worship,  the  elegant 
forms  and  agreeable  fictions,  consecrated  by  the  imagination  of 
the  Greeks,  were  introduced  as  the  richest  ornaments  of  the 
houses,  the  dress,  and  the  furniture,  of  the  Pagans.49  Even 
the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  flowed 
from  the  same  impure  origin.  In  the  style  of  the  fathers, 

Apollo  and  the  Muses  were  the  organs  of  the  infernal  spirit, 
Homer  and  Virgil  were  the  most  eminent  of  his  servants,  and 
the  beautiful  mythology  which  pervades  and  animates  the  com¬ 
positions  of  their  genius  is  destined  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  the 
demons.  Even  the  common  language  of  Greece  and  Borne 
abounded  with  familiar  but  impious  expressions,  which  the  im-  ' 
prudent  Christian  might  too  carelessly  utter,  or  too  patiently 
hear.60 

The  dangerous  temptations  which  on  every  side  lurked  in  Festivals 
ambush  to  surprise  the  unguarded  believer  assailed  him  with 
redoubled  violence  on  the  days  of  solemn  festivals.  So  artfully 
were  they  framed  and  disposed  throughout  the  year  that  super¬ 
stition  always  wore  the  appearance  of  pleasure,  and  often  of 
virtue.5*/  Some  of  the  most  sacred  festivals  in  the  Boman  ritual 
were  destined  to  salute  the  new  calends  of  January  with  vows 
of  public  and  private  felicity,  to  indulge  the  pious  remembrance 
of  the  dead  and  living,  to  ascertain  the  inviolable  bounds  of 
property,  to  hail,  on  the  return  of  spring,  the  genial  powers  of 
fecundity,  to  perpetuate  the  two  memorable  ssras  of  Borne,  the 
foundation  of  the  city  and  that  of  the  republic,  and  to  restore, 
during  the  humane  license  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  primitive 
equality  of  mankind.  Some  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the 
abhorrence  of  the  Christians  for  such  impious  ceremonies,  by 
the  scrupulous  delicacy  which  they  displayed  on  a  much  less 
alarming  occasion.  On  days  of  general  festivity,  it  was  the 

49  See  every  part  of  Montfaucon’s  Antiquities.  Even  the  reverses  of  the  Greek 
and  Boman  coins  were  frequently  of  an  idolatrous  nature.  Here  indeed  the 
scruples  of  the  Christian  were  suspended  by  a  stronger  passion. 

80  Tertullian  de  Idololatria,  c.  20,  21,  22.  If  a  Pagan  friend  (on  the  oocasion 
perhaps  of  sneezing)  used  the  familiar  expression  of  “  Jupiter  bless  you,”  the 
Christian  was  obliged  to  protest  against  the  divinity  of  Jupiter. 

91  Consult  the  most  laboured  work  of  Ovid,  his  imperfect  Fasti.  He  finished 
no  more  than  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  The  compilation  of  Maorobius  is 
called  the  Saturnalia ,  but  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  first  book  that  bears  any 
relation  to  the  title. 
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custom  of  the  ancients  to  adorn  their  doors  with  lamps  and 
with  branches  of  laurel,  and  to  crown  their  heads  with  a 
garland  of  flowers.  This  innocent  and  elegant  practice  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  tolerated  as  a  mere  civil  institution.  But 
it  most  unluckily  happened  that  the  doors  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  household  gods,  that  the  laurel  was  sacred 
to  the  lover  of  Daphne,  and  that  garlands  of  flowers,  though 
frequently  worn  as  a  symbol  either  of  joy  or  mourning,  had 
been  dedicated  in  their  first  origin  to  the  service  of  supersti¬ 
tion.  The  trembling  Christians,  who  were  persuaded  in  this 
instance  to  comply  with  the  fashion  of  their  country  and  the 
commands  of  the  magistrate,  laboured  under  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions,  from  the  reproaches  of  their  own  conscience, 
the  censures  of  the  church,  and  the  denunciations  of  divine 
vengeance.6® 

ohriirfci&n  Such  was  the  anxious  diligence  which  was  required  to  guard 
ity  the  chastity  of  the  gospel  from  the  infectious  breath  of  idolatry. 
The  superstitious  observances  of  public  or  private  rites  were 
carelessly  practised,  from  education  and  habit,  by  the  followers 
of  the  established  religion.  But,  as  often  as  they  occurred,  they 
afforded  the  Christians  an  opportunity  of  declaring  and  confirm¬ 
ing  their  zealous  opposition.  By  these  frequent  protestations, 
their  attachment  to  the  faith  was  continually  fortified,  and, 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  zeal,  they  combated  with  the 
more  ardour  and  success  in  the  holy  war  which  they  had 
undertaken  against  the  empire  of  the  daemons. 
the  H.  The  writings  of  Cicero68  represent,  in  the  most  lively 

oSrSs0  colours,  the  ignorance,  the  errors,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
£inedo(the ancient  philosophers,  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the 
{SiTyof  soul.  When  they  are  desirous  of  arming  their  disciples  against 
among  the  the  fear  of  death,  they  inculcate,  as  an  obvious  though  melan- 

philoso- 

phers 

“Tertullian  has  composed  a  defence,  or  rather  panegyric,  of  the  rash  action 
of  a  Christian  soldier  who,  by  throwing  away  his  crown  of  laurel,  had  exposed 
himself  and  his  brethren  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  By  the  mention  of  the 
emperors  (Severus  and  Oaracalla)  it  is  evident,  notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  M. 
de  Tillemont,  that  Tertullian  composed  his  treatise  De  CoronA  long  before  he  was 
engaged  in  the  errors  of  the  Montanists.  See  M6moires  Eoel&iastiques,  tom.  iii. 
p.  884.  [Date  rather  211 ;  he  joined  the  Montanists,  207.  Op.  Ndldechen, 
Brieger’s  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte,  xi.  1890,  p.  S52  sqq.] 

MIn  particular,  the  first  book  of  the  Tusculan  Questions,  and  the  treatise  De 
Senectute,  and  the  Somnium  Scipionis  contain,  in  the  most  beautiful  language, 
everything  that  Greoian  philosophy,  or  Roman  good  sense,  could  possibly  suggest 
on  this  dark  but  important  objeot. 
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choly  position,  that  the  fatal  stroke  of  oar  dissolution  releases 
os  from  the  calamities  of  life,  and  that  those  can  no  longer 
suffer  who  no  longer  exist.  Yet  there  were  a  few  sages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  who  had  conceived  a  more  exalted,  and,  in 
some  respects,  a  juster  idea  of  human  nature ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  in  the  sublime  inquiry,  their  reason  had  been 
often  guided  by  their  imagination,  and  that  their  imagination 
had  been  prompted  by  their  vanity.  When  they  viewed  with 
complacency  the  extent  of  their  own  mental  powers  when 
they  exercised  the  various  faculties  of  memory,  of  fancy,  and  of 
judgment,  in  the  most  profound  speculations,  or  the  most 
important  labours,  and  when  they  reflected  on  the  desire  of 
fame,  which  transported  them  into  future  ages  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  death  and  of  the  grave ;  they  were  unwilling  to  con¬ 
found  themselves  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  to  suppose 
that  a  being,  for  whose  dignity  they  entertained  the  most 
sincere  admiration,  could  be  limited  to  a  spot  of  earth  and  to  a 
few  years  of  duration.  With  this  favourable  prepossession,  they  i 
summoned  to  their  aid  the  science,  or  rather  the  language,  of 
Metaphysics.  They  soon  discovered  that,  as  none  of  the 
properties  of  matter  will  apply  to  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
the  human  soul  must  consequently  be  a  substance  distinct  from 
the  body,  pure,  simple,  and  spiritual,  incapable  of  dissolution, 
and  susceptible  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  virtue  and  happiness 
after  the  release  from  its  corporeal  prison.  From  these  spacious 
and  noble  principles,  the  philosophers  who  trod  in  the  footsteps 
of  Plato  deduced  a  very  unjustifiable  conclusion,  since  they 
asserted,  not  only  the  future  immortality,  but  the  past  eternity 
of  the  human  soul,  which  they  were  too  apt  to  consider  as  a 
portion  of  the  infinite  and  self-existing  spirit  which  pervades 
and  sustains  the  universe.61  A  doctrin^  thus  removed  beyond 
the  senses  and  the  experience  of  mankind  might  serve  to  amuse 
the  leisure  of  a  philosophic  mind ;  or,  in  the  silence  of  solitude, 
it  might  sometimes  impart  a  ray  of  comfort  to  desponding  virtue ; 
but  the  faint  impression  which  had  been  received  in  the  schools 
was  soon  obliterated  by  the  commerce  and  business  of  active 
life.  We  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  eminent  persons 

MThe  pre-existenoe  of  human  souls,  so  far  at  least  as  that  doctrine  is  com¬ 
patible  with  religion,  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  See 
Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manioh6isme,  1.  vi.  o,  4, 
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who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  first  Csesars, 
with  their  actions,  their  characters,  and  their  motives,  to  be 
assured  that  their  conduct  in  this  life  was  never  regnlated  by 
any  serious  conviction  of  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  a  future 
state.  At  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of  Borne  the  ablest  orators 
were  not  apprehensive  of  giving  offence  to  their  hearers  by 
exposing  that  doctrine  as  an  idle  and  extravagant  opinion, 

.  which  was  rejected  with  contempt  by  every  man  of  a  liberal 
education  and  understanding.66 

&mong  the  I  Since,  therefore,  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  philosophy  can 
Greeoe  andjextend  no  farther  than  feebly  to  point  out  the  desire,  the  hope, 
or  at  most  the  probability,  of  a  future  state,  there  is  nothing, 

I  except  a  divine  revelation,  that  can  ascertain  the  existence,  and 
describe  the  condition,  of  the  invisible  country  which  is  destined 
to  receive  the  souls  of  men  after  their  separation  from  the  body. 
But  we  may  perceive  several  defects  inherent  to  the  popular 
religions  of  Greece  and  Borne,  which  rendered  them  very 
v  unequal  to  so  arduous  a  task.  1 .  The  general  system  of  their 

mythology  was  unsupported  by  any  solid  proofs ;  and  the  wisest 
among  the  Pagans  had  already  disclaimed  its  usurped  authority. 
2.  The  description  of  the  infernal  regions  had  been  abandoned 
to  the  fancy  of  painters  and  of  poets,  who  peopled  them  with  so 
many  phantoms  and  monsters,  who  dispensed  their  rewards  and 
punishments  with  so  little  equity,  that  a  solemn  truth,  the  most 
congenial  to  the  human  heart,  was  oppressed  and  disgraced  by 
the  absurd  mixture  of  the  wildest  fictions.66  3.  The  doctrine  of 
a  future  state  was  scarcely  considered  among  the  devout  poly¬ 
theists  of  Greece  and  Borne  as  a  fundamental  article  of  faith. 
The  providence  of  the  gods,  as  it  related  to  public  communities 
rather  than  to  private  individuals,  was  principally  displayed  on 
'  the  visible  theatre  of  the  present  world.  The  petitions  which 
were  offered  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  or  Apollo  expressed  the 

“See  Cioero  pro  Olaent.  o.  61.  Cesar  ap.  Sallust,  de  Bell.  Catilin.  o.  50. 
Juvenal.  Satir.  11. 149. 

Esse  aliquos  manes,  et  subterranea  regna, 

•  «••••••« 

Neo  pueri  oredunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  sere  lavantur. 

88  The  xith  book  of  the  Odyssey  gives  a  very  drearv  and  inooherent  aooonnt 
of  the  infernal  shades.  Pindar  and  Virgil  have  embellished  the  picture ;  but  even 
those  poets,  though  more  oorreot  than  their  great  model,  are  guilty  of  very  strange 
inconsistencies.  See  Bayle,  Responses  aux  Questions  d’mj.  Provincial,  part  iii. 
o,  22, 
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anxiety  of  their  worshippers  for  temporal  happiness,  and  their  \ 

ignorance  or  indifference  concerning  a  future  life.87  The  inn 
portant  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  inculcated  with, 
more  diligence  as  well  as  success  in  India,  in  Assyria,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  Gaul ;  and,  since  we  cannot  attribute  such  a  difference'*™*®*^ 
to  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  barbarians,  we  must  ascribe  it* 
to  the  influence  of  an  established  priesthood,  which  employed 
the  motives  of  virtue  as  the  instrument  of  ambition.68  / 

We  might  naturally  expect  that  a  principle,  so  essential  to  ^°°* ,h* 
religion,  would  have  been  revealed  in  the  clearest  terms  to  the 
chosen  people  of  Palestine,  and  that  it  might  safely  have  been 
intrusted  to  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  Aaron.  It  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  us  to  adore  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,68 
when  we  discover  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  omitted  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  it  is  darkly  insinuated  by 
the  prophets,  and  during  the  long  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Babylonian  servitudes,  the  hopes  as  well 
as  fears  of  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  confined  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  the  present  life.60  After  Cyrus  had  per¬ 
mitted  the  exiled  nation  to  return  into  the  promised  land,  and 
after  Ezra  had  restored  the  ancient  records  of  their  religion,  two 
celebrated  sects,  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees,  insensibly 
arose  at  Jerusalem.61  The  former,  selected  from  the  more 
opulent  and  distinguished  ranks  of  society,  were  strictly  attached 


97  See  the  xvith  epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  the  xiiith  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
and  the  iid  Satire  of  Persius :  these  popular  discourses  express  the  sentiment  and 
language  of  the  multitude. 

“  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Gauls,  we  may  observe  that  they  intrusted, 
not  only  their  lives,  but  even  their  money,  to  the  security  of  another  world.  Vetus 
file  mos  Gallorum  occurrit  (says  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  o.  6,  p.  10),  quos,  me- 
moria  proditum  est,  pecunias  mutuas,  qua  his  apud  inferos  redderentur,  dare 
solitos.  The  same  custom  is  more  darkly  insinuated  by  Mela,  1.  iii.  o.  2.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add  that  the  profits  of  trade  hold  a  just  proportion  to  the  oredit 
of  the  merchant,  and  that  the  Druids  derived  from  their  holy  profession  a  character 
of  responsibility  which  could  soaroely  be  claimed  by  any  other  order  of  men. 

"  The  right  reverend  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  assigns  a  very 
curious  reason  for  the  omission,  and  most  ingeniously  retorts  it  on  the  un¬ 
believers. 

•°  See  Le  Glero  (Prolegomena  ad  Hist.  Eoclesiast.  sect.  1,  c.  8).  His  authority 
seems  to  carry  the  greater  weight,  as  he  has  written  a  learned  and  judioious 
commentary  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

81  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  1.  xiii.  c.  10.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8.  According  to  the 
most  natural  interpretation  of  his  words,  the  Sadducees  admitted  only  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  ;  but  it  has  pleased  some  modern  critics  to  add  the  prophets  to  their  creed, 
and  to  suppose  that  they  contented  themselves  with  rejecting  the  traditions  of 
the  Pharisees.  Dr.  Jortin  has  argued  that  point  in  his  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
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to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  they  piously  rejected 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  an  opinion  that  received  no 
countenance  from  the  Divine  book,  which  they  revered  as  the 
only  rule  of  their  faith.  To  the  authority  of  scripture  the 
Pharisees  added  that  of  tradition,  and  they  accepted,  under  the 
name  of  traditions,  several  speculative  tenets  from  the  philosophy 
or  religion  of  the  eastern  nations.  The  doctrines  of  fate  or 
predestination,  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  were  in  the  number  of  these  new 
articles  of  belief;  and,  as  the  Pharisees,  by  the  austerity  of 
their  manners,  had  drawn  into  their  party  the  body  of  the 
Jewish  people,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  became  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  synagogue,  under  the  reign  of  the  AsmonaBan 
princes  and  pontiffs.  The  temper  of  the  Jews  was  incapable  of 
contenting  itself  with  such  a  cold  and  languid  assent  as  might 
satisfy  the  mind  of  a  Polytheist ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  admitted 
the  idea  of  a  future  state,  they  embraced  it  with  the  zeal  which 
has  always  formed  the  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Their  zeal, 
however,  added  nothing  to  its  evidence,  or  even  probability: 
and  it  was  still  necessary  that  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immor¬ 
tality,  which  had  been  dictated  by  nature,  approved  by  reason, 
and  received  by  superstition,  should  obtain  the  sanction  of 
^Divine  truth  from  the  authority  and  example  of  Christ, 
among  the  When  the  promise  of  eternal  happiness  was  proposed  to 
Christians  mankjn<j(  on  condition  of  adopting  the  faith  and  of  observing 

the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  advantageous 
an  offer  should  have  been  accepted  by  great  numbers  of  every 
religion,  of  every  rank,  and  of  every  province  in  the  Boman 
empire.  The  ancient  Christians  were  animated  by  a  contempt 
for  their  present  existence,  and  by  a  just  confidence  of  immor¬ 
tality,  of  which  the  doubtful  and  imperfect  faith  of  modern  ages 
Approach-  cannot  give  us  any  adequate  notion.  In  the  primitive  church, 
the  world*  the  influence  of  truth  was  very  powerfully  strengthened  by  an 
opinion  which,  however  it  may  deserve  respect  for  its  usefulness 
and  antiquity,  has  not  been  found  agreeable  to  experience.  It 
was  universally  believed  that  the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  were  at  hand.  The  near  approach  of  this 
wonderful  event  had  been  predicted  by  the  apostles ;  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  it  was  preserved  by  their  earliest  disciples,  and  those 
who  understood  in  their  literal  sense  the  discourses  of  Christ 
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himself  were  obliged  to  expect  the  second  and  glorious  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds,  before  that  generation  was 
totally  extinguished,  which  had  beheld  his  humble  condition 
upon  earth,  and  which  might  still  be  witness  of  the  calamities 
of  the  Jews  under  Vespasian  or  Hadrian.  The  revolution  of 
seventeen  centuries  has  instructed  us  not  to  press  too  closely 
the  mysterious  language  of  prophecy  and  revelation ;  but,  as 
long  as,  for  wise  purposes,  this  error  was  permitted  to  subsist  in 
the  church,  it  was  productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects  on  the 
faith  and  practice  of  Christians,  who  lived  in  the  awful  expecta-  ^ 
tion  of  that  moment  when  the  globe  itself,  and  all  the  various 
race  of  mankind,  should  tremble  at  the  appearance  of  their 
divine  judge.® 

The  ancient  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  was  Doctrine  of 
intimately  connected  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  As  the  nium 
works  of  the  creation  had  been  finished  in  six  days,  their  dura¬ 
tion  in  their  present  state,  according  to  a  tradition  which  was 
attributed  to  the  prophet  Elijah,  was  fixed  to  six  thousand 
years.®  By  the  same  analogy  it  was  inferred  that  this  long 
period  of  labour  and  contention,  which  was  now  almost  elapsed,64 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  joyful  Sabbath  of  a  thousand  years ; 
and  that  Christ,  with  the  triumphant  band  of  the  saints  and 
the  elect  who  had  escaped  death,  or  who  had  been  miraculously 
revived,  would  reign  upon  earth  till  the  time  appointed  for  the 
last  and  general  resurrection.  So  pleasing  was  this  hope  to  the 
mind  of  believers  that  the  New  Jerusalem ,  the  seat  of  this  bliss¬ 
ful  kingdom,  was  quickly  adorned  with  all  the  gayest  colours 
of  the  imagination.  A  felicity  consisting  only  of  pure  and 


“ThU  expectation  was  countenanced  by  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  by  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  Erasmus 
removes  the  difficulty  by  the  help  of  allegory  and  metaphor;  and  the  learned 
Grotius  ventures  to  insinuate  that,  for  wise  purposes,  the  pious  deception  was 
permitted  to  take  place. 

03  See  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory,  part  iii.  o.  5.  This  tradition  may  be  traoed  as 
high  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century,  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  half  a  Jew. 

64  The  primitive  church  of  Antiooh  computed  almost  6000  years  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Africanus,  Lactantius,  and  the 
Greek  church  have  reduced  that  number  to  5500,  and  Eusebius  has  contented 
himself  with  5200  years.  These  calculations  were  formed  on  the  Septuagint, 
which  was  universally  received  during  the  six  first  centuries.  The  authority  of 
the  Vulgate  and  of  the  Hebrew  text  has  determined  the  moderns,  Protestants  as 
well  as  Catholics,  to  prefer  a  period  of  about  4000  years ;  though,  in  the  study 
of  profane  antiquity,  they  often  find  themselves  straitened  by  those  narrow  limits. 
[Op.  Appendix  §.] 
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spiritual  pleasure  would  have  appeared  too  refined  for  its  in¬ 
habitants,  who  were  still  supposed  to  possess  their  human 
nature  and  senses.  A  garden  of  Eden,  with  the  amusements 
of  the  pastoral  life,  was  no  longer  suited  to  the  advanced  state 
of  society  which  prevailed  under  the  Boman  empire.  A  city 
was  therefore  erected  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  a  super¬ 
natural  plenty  of  corn  and  wine  was  bestowed  on  the  adjacent 
territory;  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  whose  spontaneous  pro¬ 
ductions  the  happy  and  benevolent  people  was  never  to  be 
restrained  by  any  jealous  laws  of  exclusive  property.®5  The 
assurance  of  such  a  Millennium  was  carefully  inculcated  by  a 
succession  of  fathers  from  Justin  Martyr6®  and  Irenes  us,  who 
conversed  with  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles,  down 
to  Lactantius,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  son  of  Constantine.®7 
Though  it  might  not  be  universally  received,  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  reigning  sentiment  of  the  orthodox  believers ;  and  it 
seems  so  well  adapted  to  the  desires  and  apprehensions  of 
mankind  that  it  must  have  contributed,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  faith.  But,  when  the 
edifice  of  the  church  was  almost  completed,  the  temporary 
support  was  laid  aside.  The  doctrine  of  Christ’s  reign  upon 
earth  was  at  first  treated  as  a  profound  allegory,  was  considered 
by  degrees  as  a  doubtful  and  useless  opinion,  and  was  at  length 
rejected  as  the  absurd  invention  of  heresy  and  fanaticism.®8 
A  mysterious  prophecy,  which  still  forms  a  part  of  the  sacred 
canon,  but  which  was  thought  to  favour  the  exploded  senti¬ 
ment,  has  very  narrowly  escaped  the  proscription  of  the  church.®9 

05  Most  of  these  pictures  were  borrowed  from  a  misinterpretation  of  Isaiah,  • 
Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse.  One  of  the  grossest  images  may  be  found  in  IrensBus 
(1.  5,  p.  466  [o.  38]),  the  disciple  of  Papias,  who  had  seen  the  apostle  St.  John. 

^See  the  second  dialogue  of  Justin  with  Tryphon  and  the  seventh  book  of 
Lactantius.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allege  all  the  intermediate  fathers,  as  the  fact 
is  not  disputed.  Yet  the  curious  reader  may  consult  Daill6  de  Usu  Patrum, 

1.  iii.  c.  4. 

87  The  testimony  of  Justin,  of  his  own  faith  and  that  of  his  orthodox  brethren, 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  Millennium,  is  delivered  in  the  clearest  and  most  solemn 
manner  (Dialog,  cum  Tryphonte  Jud.  p.  177,  178,  edit.  Benedictin).  If  in  the 
beginning  of  this  important  passage  there  is  anything  like  an  inconsistency,  we 
may  impute  it,  as  we  think  proper,  either  to  the  author  or  to  his  transcribers. 

^Dupin,  Biblioth&que  Eccl6siastique,  tom.  i.  p.  223,  tom.  ii.  p.  366,  and 
Mosheim,  p.  720 ;  though  the  latter  of  these  learned  divines  is  not  altogether 
candid  on  this  occasion. 

09  In  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (about  the  year  360)  the  Apooalypse  was  tacitly 
excluded  from  the  sacred  canon,  by  the  same  churohes  of  Asia  to  whioh  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed  ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  complaint  of  Sulpicius  Severus  that  their 
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Whilst  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  temporal  reign  were  confl»gra- 
promised  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the  most  dreadful  calamities  of  r om^ 
were  denounced  against  an  unbelieving  world.  The  edification  world 
of  the  new  Jerusalem  was  to  advance  by  equal  steps  with  the 
destruction  of  the  mystic  Babylon ;  and,  as  long  as  the 
emperors  who  reigned  before  Constantine  persisted  in  the 
profession  of  idolatry,  the  epithet  of  Babylon  was  applied  to 
the  city  and  to  the  empire  of  Rome.  A  regular  series  was 
prepared  of  all  the  moral  and  physical  evils  which  can  afflict  a 
flourishing  nation ;  intestine  discord,  and  the  invasion  of  the 
fiercest  barbarians  from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  North ; 
pestilence  and  famine,  comets  and  eclipses,  earthquakes  and 
inundations.70  All  these  were  only  so  many  preparatory  and 
alarming  signs  of  the  great  catastrophe  of  Rome,  when  the 
country  of  the  Scipios  and  Caesars  should  be  consumed  by  a 
flame  from  Heaven,  and  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  with  her 
palaces,  her  temples,  and  her  triumphal  arches,  should  be 
buried  in  a  vast  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  It  might,  however, 
afford  some  consolation  to  Roman  vanity,  that  the  period  of 
their  empire  would  be  that  of  the  world  itself ;  which,  as  it  had 
once  perished  by  the  element  of  water,  was  destined  to  ex¬ 
perience  a  second  and  a  speedy  destruction  from  the  element 
of  fire.  In  the  opinion  of  a  general  conflagration,  the  faith  of  t 
the  Christian  very  happily  coincided  with  the  tradition  of  the  j 
East,  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  analogy  of  Nature ; 
and  even  the  country  which,  from  religious  motives,  had  been 


sentence  had  been  ratified  by  the  greater  number  of  Christians  of  his  time. 
From  what  causes,  then,  is  the  Apocalypse  at  present  so  generally  reoeived  by  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Protestant  churches  ?  The  following  ones  may  be 
assigned.  1.  The  Greeks  were  subdued  by  the  authority  of  an  impostor  who,  in 
the  sixth  century,  assumed  the  character  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  2.  A  just 
apprehension,  that  the  grammarians  might  become  more  important  than  the 
theologians,  engaged  the  Council  of  Trent  to  fix  the  seal  of  their  infallibility  on 
all  the  books  of  Scripture,  contained  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  the  number  of 
which  the  Apocalypse  was  fortunately  included  (Fra  Paolo,  Istoria  del  Ooncilio 
Tridentino,  1.  iL).  3.  The  advantage  of  turning  those  mysterious  prophecies 
against  the  See  of  Rome  inspired  the  Protestants  with  uncommon  veneration  for 
so  useful  an  ally.  See  the  ingenious  and  elegant  discourses  of  the  present  bishop 
of  Lichfield  on  that  unpromising  subject.  [It  may  be  considered  certain  that  the 
Apocalypse  of  “  John  ”  was  composed  under  Domitian  (as  Mommsen  holds),  to 
whose  persecution  of  Christians  there  are  allusions.  Eusebius,  Hist.  eoc.  5,  8, 
assigns  it  to  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign.  Hamack  agrees  (Geschichte  der 
altchristlichen  Litteratur  bis  auf  Eusebius,  part  2,  vol.  i.  245-6).  There  is  nothing 
in  the  work  to  show  that  it  was  written  by  the  author  of  the  Gospel.] 

70  Lactantius  (Institut.  Divin.  vii.  16,  &c.)  relates  the  dismal  tale  of  futurity 
with  great  spirit  *n4  eloquence, 
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chosen  for  the  origin  and  principal  scene  of  the  conflagration, 
was  the  best  adapted  for  that  purpose  by  natural  and  physical 
causes;  by  its  deep  caverns,  beds  of  sulphur,  and  numerous 
volcanoes,  of  which  those  of  .Etna,  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  Lipari, 
exhibit  a  very  imperfect  representation.  The  calmest  and  most 
intrepid  sceptic  could  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the 
destruction  of  the  present  system  of  the  world  by  fire  was  in 
itself  extremely  probable.  The  Christian,  who  founded  his 
belief  much  less  on  the  fallacious  arguments  of  reason  than  on  * 
the,  authority  of  tradition  and  the  interpretation  of  scripture, 
expected  it  with  terror  and  confidence,  as  a  certain  and  ap¬ 
proaching  event ;  and,  as  his  mind  was  perpetually  filled  with 
the  solemn  idea,  he  considered  every  disaster  that  happened  to 
the  empire  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  an  expiring  world. 71 
Then8de  The  con<lemna^on  °*  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the 
eternal0  Pa8ans>  on  ^Mount  of  their  ignorance  or  disbelief  of  the  divine 
punish-  truth,  seems  to  offend  the  reason  and  the  humanity  of  the  present 
age.72  But  the  primitive  church,  whose  faith  was  of  a  much  " 
firmer  consistence,  delivered  over,  without  hesitation,  to  eternal 
|  torture  the  far  greater  part  of  the  human  species.  A  charitable 
hope  might  perhaps  be  indulged  in  favour  of  Socrates,  or  some 
other  sages  of  antiquity,  who  had  consulted  the  light  of  reason 
before  that  of  the  gospel  had  arisen. 73  But  it  was  unanimously 
affirmed  that  those  who,  since  the  birth  or  the  death  of  Christ, 
had  obstinately  persisted  in  the  worship  of  the  daemons,  neither 
deserved,  nor  could  expect,  a  pardon  from  the  irritated  justice 

(of  the  Deity.  These  rigid  sentiments,  which  had  been  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancient  world,  appear  to  have  infused  a  spirit  of 
bitterness  into  a  system  of  love  and  harmony.  The  ties  of 

71  On  this  subject  every  reader  of  taste  will  be  entertained  with  the  third  part 
of  Burnet’s  Sacred  Theory.  He  blends  philosophy,  scripture,  and  tradition  into 
one  magnificent  system ;  in  the  description  of  whioh  he  displays  a  strength  of 
fancy  not  inferior  to  that  of  Milton  himself. 

75  And  yet,  whatever  may  be  the  language  of  individuals,  it  is  still  the  public 
doctrine  of  all  the  Christian  churches ;  nor  can  even  our  own  refuse  to  admit  the 
conclusions  which  must  be  drawn  from  the  viiith  and  the  xviiith  of  her  Artioles. 


The  Jansenists,  who  have  so  diligently  studied  the  works  of  the  fathers,  maintain 
this  sentiment  with  distinguished  zeal ;  and  the  learned  M.  de  Tillemont  never  1 
dismisses  a  virtuous  emperor  without  pronouncing  his  damnation.  Zuinglius  is 
perhaps  the  only  leader  of  a  party  who  has  ever  adopted  the  milder  sentiment,  and 
he  gave  no  less  offence  to  the  Lutherans  than  to  the  Catholics.  See  Bossuet, 
Histoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes,  1.  ii.  c.  19-22. 

73  Justin  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  allow  that  some  of  the  philosophers  were 
instructed  by  the  Logos;  confounding  its  double  signification  of  the  human 
reason  and  of  the  Divine  Word,  * 
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blood  and  friendship  were  frequently  torn  asunder  by  the 
difference  of  religious  faith ;  and  the  Christians,  who,  in  this 
world,  found  themselves  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  Pagans, 
were  sometimes  seduced  by  resentment  and  spiritual  pride  to 

•  Relight  in  the  prospect  of  their  future  triumph.  “You  are 
fond  of  spectacles,”  exclaims  the  stern  Tertullian;  “except 
the  greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the  last  and  eternal  judgment  of 
the  universer  How  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how  rejoice, 

*  how  exult,  when  I  behold  so  many  proud  monarchs,  and  fancied 
gods,  groaning  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness;  so  many 

~  magistrates,  who  persecuted  the  name  of  the  Lord,  liquefying 
in  fiercer  fires  than  they  ever  kindled  against  the  Christians ; 
so  many  sage  philosophers  blushing  in  red  hot  flames,  with 
their  deluded  scholars;  so  many  celebrated  poets  trembling 
before  the  tribunal,  not  of  Minos,  but  of  Christ;  so  many 
tragedians,  more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of  their  own  suffer¬ 
ings;  so  many  dancers - !”  But  the  humanity  of  the 

'  reader  will  permit  me  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  rest  of  this  in¬ 
fernal  description,  which  the  zealous  African  pursues  in  a  long 
variety  of  affected  and  unfeeling  witticisms. 74 

Doubtless  there  were  many  among  the  primitive  Christians  were  often 
of  a  temper  more  suitable  to  the  meekness  and  charity  of  their  by° their 
profession.  There  were  many  who  felt  a  sincere  compassion  ears 
for  the  danger  of  their  friends  and  countrymen,  and  who  ex¬ 
erted  the  most  benevolent  zeal  to  save  *them  from  the 
impending  destruction.  The  careless  Polytheist,  assailed  by 
new  and  unexpected  terrors,  against  which  neither  his  priests 
nor  his  philosophers  could  afford  him  any  certain  protection, 
was  very  frequently  terrified  and  subdued  by  the  menace  of 
eternal  tortures.  His  fears  might  assist  the  progress  of  his 
faith  and  reason ;  and,  if  he  could  once  persuade  himself  to 
suspect  that  the  Christian  religion  might  possibly  be  true,  it 
became  an  easy  task  to  convince  him  that  it  was  the  safest  and 
most  prudent  party  that  he  could  possibly  embrace. 

74  Tertullian  de  Speotaculis,  o.  SO.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
authority  which  the  zealous  African  had  acquired,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  allege 
the  testimony  of  Cyprian,  the  doctor  and  guide  of  all  the  western  churches.  (See 
-  ,  Prudent.  Hymn.  nil.  100.)  As  often  as  he  applied  himself  to  his  daily  study  of 
the  writings  of  Tertullian,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  “  Da  mihi  magistrum ;  Give 
me  my  master”.  (Hieronym.  de  Viris  Illustribus,  tom.  i.  p.  284  [o.  68  ;  leg.  da 
^  magistrum].) 
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THE  THIRD  III.  The  supernatural  gifts,  which  even  in  this  life  were 
Miraculous  ascribed  to  the  Christians  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  must  have,/ 
tSTprimi-  conduced  to  their  own  comfort,  and  very  frequently  to  the*’ 
ur°  conviction  of  infidels.  Besides  the  occasional  prodigies,  which 
might  sometimes  be  affected  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
•  the  Deity  when  he  suspended  the  laws  of  Nature  for  the  service 
'  of  religion,  the  Christian  church,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles 
and  their  first  disciples,76  has  claimed  an  uninterrupted  succes¬ 
sion  of  miraculous  powers,  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  vision  and  of 
prophecy,  the  power  of  expelling  daemons,  of  healing  the  sick, 
and  of  raising  the  dead.  The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
was  frequently  communicated  to  the  contemporaries  of  IrensBus, 
though  IrenaBus  himself  was  left  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
of  a  barbarous  dialect  whilst  he  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
natives  of  Gaul.79  The  divine  inspiration,  whether  it  was  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  form  of  a  waking  or  of  a  sleeping  vision,  is 
described  as  a  favour  very  liberally  bestowed  on  all  ranks  of 
the  faithful,  on  women  as  on  elders,  on  boys  as  well  as  upon 
bishops.  When  their  devout  minds  were  sufficiently  prepared 
by  a  course  of  prayer,  of  fasting,  and  of  vigils,  to  receive  the 
extraordinary  impulse,  they  were  transported  out  of  their  senses, 
and  delivered  in  extasy  what  was  inspired,  being  mere  organs 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  just  as  a  pipe  or  flute  is  of  him  who  blows 
into  it.77  We  may  add  that  the  design  of  these  visions  was, 
for  the  most  part,  either  to  disclose  the  future  history,  or  to 
guide  the  present  administration,  of  the  church.  The  expulsion 
of  the  daemons  from  the  bodies  of  those  unhappy  persons  whom 
they  had  been  permitted  to  torment  was  considered  as  a  signal, 
though  ordinary,  triumph  of  religion,  and  is  repeatedly  alleged 
by  the  ancient  apologists  as  the  most  convincing  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  awful  ceremony  was  usually 
performed  in  a  public  manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  spectators ;  the  patient  was  relieved  by  the  power 

75  Notwithstanding  the  evasions  of  Dr.  Middleton,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  clear  traces  of  visions  and  inspiration,  which  may  be  found  in  the  apostolic 
fathers. 

78  Irenseus  adv.  Heeres.  Proem,  p.  3.  Dr.  Middleton  (Free  Inquiry,  p.  96,  Ac.) 
observes  that,  as  this  pretension  of  all  others  was  the  most  difficult  to  support  by 
art,  it  was  the  soonest  given  up.  The  observation  suits  his  hypothesis. 

77  Athenagoras  in  Legatione.  Justin  Martyr,  Cohort,  ad  Gentes.  Tertullian 
advers.  Marcionit.  1.  iv.  These  descriptions  are  not  very  unlike  the  prophetic 
fury  for  whioh  Cicero  (de  Divinat.  ii.  54)  expresses  so  little  reverence. 
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or  skill  of  the  exorcist,  and  the  vanquished  daemon  was  heard  to 
confess  that  he  was  one  of  the  fabled  gods  of  antiquity,  who  had 
impiously  usurped  the  adoration  of  mankind.78}  But  the  miracu¬ 
lous  cure  of  diseases,  of  the  most  inveterate  or  rfven  praeternatural 
kind,  can  no  longer  occasion  any  surprise,  when  we  recollect 
that  in  the  days  of  IrenaBus,  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  very  far  from  being 
esteemed  an  uncommon  event ;  that  the  miracle  was  frequently 
performed  on  necessary  occasions,  by  great  fasting  and  the 
joint  supplication  of  the  church  of  the  place,  and  that  the 
persons  thus  restored  to  their  prayers  had  lived  afterwards 
among  them  many  years.79  At  su«h  a  period,  when  faith  ; 
could  boast  of  so  many  wonderful  victories  over  death,  it  seems 
difficult  to  account  for  the  scepticism  of  those  philosophers  who 
still  rejected  and  derided  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  A : 
noble  Grecian  had  rested  on  this  important  ground  the  whole  con¬ 
troversy,  and  promised  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  that,  if  he 
could  be  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a  single  person  who  had 
been  actually  raised  from  the  dead,  he  would  immediately 
embrace  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  prelate  of  the  first  eastern  church,  however  anxious  for 
the  conversion  of  his  friend,  thought  proper  to  decline  this  fair 
and  reasonable  challenge.80 

The  miracles  of  the  primitive  church,  after  obtaining  the  Theirtrnth 
sanction  of  ages,  have  befin  lately  attacked  in  a  very  free  and 00040816(1 
ingenious  inquiry ; 81  which,  though  it  has  met  with  the  most 
favourable  reception  from  the  Public,  appears  to  have  excited 
a  general  scandal  among  the  divines  of  our  own  as  well  as 
of  the  other  Protestant  churches  of  Europe.82  Our  different 

78  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  23)  throws  out  a  bold  defiance  to  the  Pagan 
magistrates.  Of  the  primitive  miracles,  the  power  of  exorcising  is  the  only  one 
which  has  been  assumed  by  Protestants.  [On  the  great  importance  of  Exorcism 
in  the  mission  and  propaganda  of  Christianity  see  Hamack,  Mission  und 
Ausbreitung,  92  sqq.  Gibbon  omits  to  refer  to  Tatian’s  A <$70$  w pbs  *EAAijraj, 
which  oontains  the  best  account  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  daemons.  It  is 
edited  by  Schwartz,  in  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  iv.  1,  1888.] 

79  Irenseus  adv.  Hsereses,  1.  ii.  66,  57 ;  1.  v.  0.  6.  Mr.  Dodwell  (Dissertat.  ad 
Irenseum,  ii.  42)  concludes  that  the  second  century  was  still  more  fertile  in 
miracles  than  tne  first. 

80  Theophilus  ad  Autolycum,  1.  i.  p.  845.  Edit.  Benediotin.  Paris,  1742  [0. 

13,  ed.  Migne,  vol.  7,  p.  1041]. 

81  Dr.  Middleton  sent  out  his  Introduction  in  the  year  1747,  published  his 
Free  Inquiry  in  1749,  and  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1750,  he  had 
prepared  a  vindication  of  it  against  his  numerous  adversanes. 

*  The  university  of  Oxford  conferred  degrees  on  his  opponents.  From  the 
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Our  per¬ 
plexity  iz 
defining 
the  mira¬ 
culous 
period 


sentiments  on  this  subject  will  be  much  less  influenced  by  any 
particular  arguments  than  by  our  habits  of  study  and  reflection ; 
and,  above  all,  by  the  degree  of  the  evidence  which  we  have 
accustomed  ourselves  to  require  for  the  proof  of  a  miraculous 
j  event.  The  duty  of  an  historian  does  not  call  upon  him  to 
interpose  his  private  judgment  in  this  nice  and  important  con¬ 
troversy  ;  but  he  ought  not  to  dissemble  the  difficulty  of  adopt¬ 
ing  such  a  theory  as  may  reconcile  the  interest  of  religion  with 
that  of  reason,  of  making  a  proper  application  of  that  theory, 

'  and  of  defining  with  precision  the  limits  of  that  happy  period, 

!  exempt  from  error  and  from  deceit,  to  which  we  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  extend  the  gift  of  supernatural  powers.  From  the  first 
of  the  fathers  to  the  last  of  the  popes,  a  succession  of  bishops, 
of  saints,  of  martyrs,  and  of  miracles  is  continued  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  and  the  progress  of  superstition  was  so  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible  that  we  know  not  in  what  particular  link 
we  should  break  the  chain  of  tradition.  Every  age  bears  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  wonderful  events  by  which  it  was  distinguished, 
and  its  testimony  appears  no  less  weighty  and  respectable  than 
that  of  the  preceding  generation,  till  we  are  insensibly  led  on 
to  accuse  our  own  inconsistency,  if  in  the  eighth  or  in  the 
twelfth  century  we  deny  to  the  venerable  Bede,  or  to  the  holy 
Bernard,  the  same  degree  of  confidence  which,  in  the  second 
century,  we  had  so  liberally  granted  to  Justin  or  to  Iren® us.83 
If  the  truth  of  any  of  those  miracles  is  appreciated  by  their 
apparent  use  and  propriety,  every  age  had  unbelievers  to  con¬ 
vince,  heretics  to  confute,  and  idolatrous  nations  to  convert; 
and  sufficient  motives  might  always  be  produced  to  justify  the 
interposition  of  Heaven.  And  yet,  since  every  friend  to  revela¬ 
tion  is  persuaded  of  the  reality,  and  every  reasonable  man  is 
convinced  of  the  cessation,  of  miraculous  powers,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  some  period  in  which  they  were 
either  suddenly  or  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  Christian 
church.  Whatever  ®ra  is  chosen  for  that  purpose,  the  death 

indignation  of  Mosheim  (p.  221),  we  may  discover  the  sentiments  of  Lutheran 
divines. 

99  It  may  seem  somewhat  remarkable  that  Bernard  of  Olairvaux,  who  records 
so  many  miracles  of  his  friend  St.  Malachi,  never  takes  any  notice  of  his  own, 
which,  in.  their  turn,  however,  are  carefully  related  by  his  companions  and 
disciples.  In  the  long  series  of  ecclesiastical  history,  does  there  exist  a  single 
instance  of  a  saint  asserting  that  he  himself  possessed  the  gift  of  miracles  ? 
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of  the  apostles,  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the 
extinction  of  the  Arian  heresy,84  the  insensibility  of  the 
Christians  who  lived  at  that  time  will  equally  afford  a  just 
matter  of  surprise.  They  still  supported  their  pretensions  after 
they  had  lost  their  power.  Credulity  performed  the  office  of  / 
faith;  fanaticism  was  permitted  to  assume  the  language  of !  J 
inspiration,  and  the  effects  of  accident  or  contrivance  were  1 
ascribed  to  supernatural  causes.  The  recent  experience  of  > 
genuine  miracles  should  have  instructed  the  Christian  world  in 
the  ways  of  Providence,  and  habituated  their  eye  (if  we  may 
use  a  very  inadequate  expression)  to  the  style  of  the  divine 
artist.  Should  the  most  skilful  painter  of  modern  Italy  presume 
to  decorate  his  feeble  imitations  with  the  name  of  Raphael  or 
of  Correggio,  the  insolent  fraud  would  be  soon  discovered  and 
indignantly  rejected. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  miracles  of  the  n»  of  the 
primitive  church  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  this  unresisting  miraoiea 
softness  of  temper,  so  conspicuous  among  the  believers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  proved  of  some  accidental  benefit 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion.  In  modern  times,  a  latent, 
and  even  involuntary,  scepticism  adheres  to  the  most  pious 
dispositions.  Their  admission  of  supernatural  truths  is  much 
less  an  active  consent  than  a  cold  and  passive  acquiescence. 
Accustomed  long  since  to  observe  and  to  respect  the  invariable 
order  of  Nature,  our  reason,  or  at  least  our  imagination,  is  not 
sufficiently  prepared  to  sustain  the  visible  action  of  the  Deity. 

But,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  situation  of  mankind 
was  extremely  different.  The  most  curious,  or  the  most  credu¬ 
lous,  among  the  Pagans  were  often  persuaded  to  enter  into  a 
society  which  asserted  an  actual  claim  of  miraculous  powers. 

The  primitive  Christians  perpetually  trod  on  myBtic  ground, 
and  their  minds  were  exercised  by  the  habits  of  believing  theu 
most  extraordinary  events.  They  felt,  or  they  fancied,  that  on 
every  side  they  were  incessantly  assaulted  by  daemons,  com¬ 
forted  by  visions,  instructed  by  prophecy,  and  surprisingly 
delivered  from  danger,  sickness,  and  from  death  itself,  by  the 
supplications  of  the  church.  The  real  or  imaginary  prodigies, 

M  The  conversion  of  Constantine  is  the  era  which  is  most  usually  fixed  by 
Protestants.  The  more  rational  divines  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  miracles  of 
the  fourth,  whilst  the  more  credulous  are  unwilling  to  reject  thpse  of  the  fifth, 
century. 

vol.  n. — 3 
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of  which  they  so  frequently  conceived  themselves  to  be  the 
objects,  the  instruments,  or  the  spectators,  very  happily  dis¬ 
posed  them  to  adopt,  with  the  same  ease,  but  with  far  greater 
justice,  the  authentic  wonders  of  the  evangelic  history;  and 
thus  miracles  that  exceeded  not  the  measure  of  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  inspired  them  with  the  most  lively  assurance  of 
mysteries  which  were  acknowledged  to  surpass  the  limits  of 
their  understanding.  It  is  this  deep  impression  of  supernatural 
truths  which  has  been  so  much  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
faith;  a  state  of  mind  described  as  the  surest  pledge  of  the 
divine  favour  and  of  future  felicity,  and  recommended  as  the 
first  or  perhaps  the  only  merit  of  a  Christian.  According  to 
the  more  rigid  doctors,  the  moral  virtues,  which  may  be  equally 
practised  by  infidels,  are  destitute  of  any  value  or  efficacy  in 
the  work  of  our  justification. 

IV.  But  the  primitive  Christian  demonstrated  his  faith  by 
his  virtues ;  and  it  was  very  justly  supposed  that  the  divine 
persuasion,  which  enlightened  or  subdued  the  understanding, 
must,  at  the  same  time,  purify  the  heart,  and  direct  the  actions, 
of  the  believer.  The  first  apologists  of  Christianity  who  justify 
the  innocence  of  their  brethren,  and  the  writers  of  a  later 
period  who  celebrate  the  sanctity  of  their  ancestors,  display,  in 
the  most  lively  colours,  the  reformation  of  manners  which  was 
introduced  into  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  As 
it  is  my  intention  to  remark  only  such  human  causes  as  were 
permitted  to  second  the  influence  of  revelation,  I  shall  slightly 
mention  two  motives  which  might  naturally  render  the  lives  of 
the  primitive  Christians  much  purer  and  more  austere  than 
those  of  their  Pagan  contemporaries,  or  their  degenerate  succes¬ 
sors  ;  repentance  for  their  past  sins,  and  the  laudable  desire  of 
supporting  the  reputation  of  the  society  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  reproach,  suggested  by  the  ignorance 
or  the  malice  of  infidelity,  that  the  Christians  allured  into  their 
party  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  who,  as  soon  as  they  were 
touched  by  a  sense  of  remorse,  were  easily  persuaded  to  wash 
away,  in  the  water  of  baptism,  the  guilt  of  their  past  conduct, 
for  which  the  temples  of  the  gods  refused  to  grant  them  any 
expiation.  But  this  reproach,  when  it  is  cleared  from  misre¬ 
presentation,  contributes  as  much  to  the  honour  as  it  did  to 
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the  increase  of  the  church.86  The  friends  of  Christianity  may 
acknowledge  without  a  blush  that  many  of  the  most  eminent 
saints  had  been  before  their  baptism  the  most  abandoned 
sinners.  Those  persons  who  in  the  world  had  followed, 
though  in  an  imperfect  manner,  the  dictates  of  benevolence 
and  propriety,  derived  such  a  calm  satisfaction  from  the  opinion 
of  their  own  rectitude,  as  rendered  them  much  less  susceptible 
of  the  sudden  emotions  of  shame,  of  grief,  and  of  terror,  which 
have  given  birth  to  so  many  wonderful  conversions.  After  the 
example  of  their  Divine  Master,  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel 
disdained  not  the  society  of  men,  and  especially  of  women, 
oppressed  by  the  consciousness,  and  very  often  by  the  effects, 
of  their  vices.  As  they  emerged  from  sin  and  superstition  to 
the  glorious  hope  of  immortality,  they  resolved  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  a  life,  not  only  of  virtue,  but  of  penitence.  The 
desire  of  perfection  became  the  ruling  passion  of  their  soul; 
and  it  is  well  known  that,  while  reason  embraces  a  cold  medi¬ 
ocrity,  our  passions  hurry  us,  with  rapid  violence,  over  the  space 
which  lies  between  the  most  opposite  extremes. 

When  the  new  converts  had  been  enrolled  in  the  number  care  of 
of  the  faithful  and  were  admitted  to  the  sacraments  of  the wJ5onre,m 
church,  they  found  themselves  restrained  from  relapsing  into 
their  past  disorders  by  another  consideration  of  a  less  spiritual, 
but  of  a  very  innocent  and  respectable  nature.  Any  particular 
society  that  has  departed  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation  or 
the  religion  to  which  it  belonged  immediately  becomes  the  object 
of  universal  as  well  as  invidious  observation.  In  proportion  to 
the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  the  character  of  the  society  may 
be  affected  by  the  virtue  and  vices  of  the  persons  who  compose 
it ;  and  every  member  is  engaged  to  watch  with  the  most 
vigilant  attention  over  his  own  behaviour  and  over  that  of  his 
brethren,  since,  as  he  must  expect  to  incur  a  part  of  the 
common  disgrace,  he  may  hope  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the  common 
reputation.  When  the  Christians  of  Bithynia  were  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  younger  Pliny,  they  assured  the  pro- 
consul  that,  far  from  being  engaged  in  any  unlawful  conspiracy, 
they  were  bound  by  a  solemn  obligation  to  abstain  from  the 
commission  of  those  crimes  which  disturb  the  private  or  public 

®The  imputations  of  Celsus  and  Julian,  with  the  defence  of  the  fathers,  are 
nty  fairly  stated  by  Spanheim,  Commentaire  sur  les  C&ars  de  Julian,  p.  468. 
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peace  of  society,  from  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  perjury,  and 
fraud.8*  Near  a  century  afterwards,  Tertullian,  with  an  honest 
pride,  could  boast  that  very  few  Christians  had  suffered  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner,  except  on  account  of  their  religion.87 
Their  serious  and  sequestered  life,  averse  to  the  gay  luxury  of 
the  age,  insured  them  to  chastity,  temperance,  economy,  and 
all  the  sober  and  domestic  virtues.  As  the  greater  number 
were  of  some  trade  or  profession,  it  was  incumbent  on  them, 
by  the  strictest  integrity  and  the  fairest  dealing,  to  remove  the 
suspicions  which  the  profane  are  too  apt  to  conceive  against 
the  appearances  of  sanctity.  The  contempt  of  the  world 
exercised  them  in  the  habits  of  humility,  meekness,  and  patience. 
The  more  they  were  persecuted,  the  more  closely  they  adhered 
to  each  other.  Their  mutual  charity  and  unsuspecting  con¬ 
fidence  has  been  remarked  by  infidels,  and  was  too  often  abused 
by  perfidious  friends.88 

Hor&utr  of  It  is  a  very  honourable  circumstance  for  the  morals  of  the 

the  fa‘h®”  primitive  Christians,  that  even  their  faults,  or  rather  errors, 
were  derived  from  an  excess  of  virtue.  The  bishops  and  doctors 
of  the  church,  whose  evidence  attests,  and  whose  authority  might 
influence,  the  professions,  the  principles,  and  even  the  practice, 
of  their  contemporaries,  had  studied  the  scriptures  with  less  skill 
than  devotion,  and  they  often  received,  in  the  most  literal  sense, 
those  rigid  precepts  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  to  which  the 
prudence  of  succeeding  commentators  has  applied  a  looser  and 
more  figurative  mode  of  interpretation.  Ambitious  to  exalt  the 
perfection  of  the  gospel  above  the  wisdom  of  philosophy,  the 
zealous  fathers  have  carried  the  duties  of  self-mortification,  of 
purity,  and  of  patience,  to  a  height  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  attain,  and  much  less  to  preserve,  in  our  present  state  of 
weakness  and  corruption.  A  doctrine  so  extraordinary  and  so 
sublime  must  inevitably  command  the  veneration  of  the  people ; 
but  it  was  ill  calculated  to  obtain  the  suffrage  of  those  worldly 
philosophers  who,  in  the  conduct  of  this  transitory  life,  consult 
only  the  feelings  of  nature  and  the  interest  of  society.88 

“Plin.  Epist.  x.  97. 

87  Tertullian,  Apolog.  o.  44.  He  adds,  however,  with  some  degree  of  hesitation, 
“  Aut  si  [et]  aliud,  jam  non  Ohristianus 

88  The  philosopher  Peregrinus  (of  whose  life  and  death  Lucian  has  left  us  so 
entertaining  an  account)  imposed,  for  a  long  time,  on  the  oredulous  simplicity  of 
the  Christians  of  Asia. 

80 See  a  very  judicious  treatise  of  B&rbeyr&o  sur  la  Morale  des  P&res. 
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There  are  two  very  natural  propensities  which  we  may  dis-Mm^ie 
tinguish  in  the  most  virtuous  and  liberal  dispositions,  the  love  nature 
of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  action.  If  the  former  be  refined  by 
art  and  learning,  improved  by  the  charms  of  social  intercourse, 
and  corrected  by  a  just  regard  to  economy,  to  health,  and  to 
reputation,  it  is  productive  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  happiness 
of  private  life.  The  love  of  action  is  a  principle  of  a  much 
stronger  and  more  doubtful  nature.  It  often  leads  to  anger,  to 
ambition,  and  to  revenge ;  but,  when  it  is  guided  by  the  sense 
of  propriety  and  benevolence,  it  becomes  the  parent  of  every 
virtue ;  and,  if  those  virtues  are  accompanied  with  equal  abilities, 
a  family,  a  state,  or  an  empire  may  be  indebted  for  their  safety 
and  prosperity  to  the  undaunted  courage  of  a  single  man.  To 
the  love  of  pleasure  we  may  therefore  ascribe  most  of  the 
agreeable,  to  the  love  of  action  we  may  attribute  most  of  the 
useful  and  respectable,  qualifications.  The  character  in  which 
both  the  one  and  the  other  should  be  united  and  harmonized 
would  seem  to  constitute  the  most  perfect  idea  of  human  nature. 

The  insensible  and  inactive  disposition,  which  should  be  supposed 
alike  destitute  of  both,  would  be  rejected,  by  the  common  con¬ 
sent  of  mankind,  as  utterly  incapable  of  procuring  any  happiness 
to  the  individual,  or  any  public  benefit  to  the  world.  But  it  ( 
was  not  in  this  world  that  the  primitive  Christians  were  desirous  \ 
of  making  themselves  either  agreeable  or  useful. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  exercise  of  our  reason  or  The 
fancy,  and  the  cheerful  flow  of  unguarded  conversation,  may  ShruuZns 
employ  the  leisure  of  a  liberal  mind.  Such  amusements,  how-  pi^aor* 
ever,  were  rejected  with  abhorrence,  or  admitted  with  the  utmost  lulury 
caution,  by  the  severity  of  the  fathers,  who  despised  all  knowledge 
that  was  not  useful  to  salvation,  and  who  considered  all  levity 
of  discourse  as  a  criminal  abuse  of  the  gift  of  speech.  In  our 
present  state  of  existence,  the  body  is  so  inseparably  connected 
with  the  soul  that  it  seems  to  be  our  interest  to  taste,  with 
innocence  and  moderation,  the  enjoyments  of  which  that  faithful 
companion  is  susceptible.  Very  different  was  the  reasoning  of 
our  devout  predecessors ;  vainly  aspiring  to  imitate  the  perfection 
of  angels,  they  disdained,  or  they  affected  to  disdain,  every 
earthly  and  corporeal  delight.00  Some  of  our  senses  indeed  are 
necessary  for  our  preservation,  others  for  our  subsistence,  and 

wLactant.  Institute  Divin.  1.  vi.  o.  20,  21,  22. 
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others  again  for  our  information,  and  thus  far  it  was  impossible 
to  reject  the  use  of  them.  The  first  sensation  of  pleasure  was 
marked  as  the  first  moment  of  their  abuse.  The  unfeeling 
candidate  for  Heaven  was  instructed,  not  only  to  resist  the 
grosser  allurements  of  the  taste  or  smell,  but  even  to  shut  his 
ears  against  the  profane  harmony  of  sounds,  and  to  view  with 
indifference  the  most  finished  productions  of  human  art.  Gay 
apparel,  magnificent  houses,  and  elegant  furniture  were  supposed 
to  unite  the  double  guilt  of  pride  and  of  sensuality :  a  simple 
and  mortified  appearance  was  more  suitable  to  the  Christian 
who  was  certain  of  his  sins  and  doubtful  of  his  salvation.  In 
their  censures  of  luxury,  the  fathers  are  extremely  minute  and 
circumstantial ; 91  and  among  the  various  articles  which  excite 
their  pious  indignation,  we  may  enumerate  false  hair,  garments 
of  any  colour  except  white,  instruments  of  music,  vases  of  gold 
or  silver,  downy  pillows  (as  Jacob  reposed  his  head  on  a  stone), 
white  bread,  foreign  wines,  public  salutations,  the  use  of  warm 
baths,  and  the  practice  of  shaving  the  beard,  which,  according 
to  the  expression  of  Tertullian,  is  a  lie  against  our  own  faces, 
and  an  impious  attempt  to  improve  the  works  of  the  Creator.9* 
When  Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  rich  and  the 
polite,  the  observation  of  these  singular  laws  was  left,  as  it 
would  be  at  present,  to  the  few  who  were  ambitious  of  superior 
sanctity.  But  it  is  always  easy,  as  well  as  agreeable,  for  the 
inferior  ranks  of  mankind  to  claim  a  merit  from  the  contempt  of 
that  pomp  and  pleasure  which  fortune  has  placed  beyond  their 
'  reach.  The  virtue  of  the  primitive  Christians,  like  that  of  the 
first  Homans,  was  very  frequently  guarded  by  poverty  and 
■  ignorance. 

Their  sen-  The  chaste  severity  of  the  fathers,  in  whatever  related  to 
concerning  the  commerce  of  the  two  sexes,  flowed  from  the  same  principle ; 
and  ^  their  abhorrence  of  every  enjoyment  which  might  gratify  the 
chastity  and  degrade  the  spiritual,  nature  of  man.  It  was  their 

favourite  opinion  that,  if  Adam  had  preserved  his  obedience  to 
the  Creator,  he  would  have  lived  for  ever  in  a  state  of  virgin 
purity,  and  that  some  harmless  mode  of  vegetation  might  have 

91  Consult  a  work  of  Olemens  of  Alexandria,  intitled  the  Peedagogue,  which 
contains  the  rudiments  of  ethics,  as  they  were  taught  in  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Christian  schools. 

92  Tertullian  de  Spectaculis,  o.  23.  Clemens  Alexandria  Paadagog.  1.  iii.  c.  8. 
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peopled  paradise  with  a  race  of  innocent  and  immortal  beings.93 
The  use  of  marriage  was  permitted  only  to  his  fallen  posterity, 
as  a  necessary  expedient  to  continue  the  human  species,  and  as 
a  restraint,  however  imperfect,  on  the  natural  licentiousness  of 
desire.  The  hesitation  of  the  orthodox  casuists  on  this  interest¬ 
ing  subject  betrays  the  perplexity  of  pien,  unwilling  to  approve 
an  institution  which  they  were  compelled  to  tolerate.94  The 
enumeration  of  the  very  whimsical  laws,  which  they  most  cir¬ 
cumstantially  imposed  on  the  marriage-bed,  would  force  a  smile 
from  the  young,  and  a  blush  from  the  fair.  It  was  their  unani¬ 
mous  sentiment  that  a  first  marriage  was  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  of  nature  and  of  society.  The  sensual  connexion  was 
refined  into  a  resemblance  of  the  mystic  union  of  Christ  with 
his  church,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  indissoluble  either  by 
divorce  or  by  death.  The  practice  of  second  nuptials  was 
branded  with  the  name  of  a  legal  adultery;  and  the  persons 
who  were  guilty  of  so  scandalous  an  offence  against  Christian 
purity  were  soon  excluded  from  the  honours,  and  even  from  the 
alms,  of  the  church.96  Since  desire  was  imputed  as  a  crime, 
and  marriage  was  tolerated  as  a  defect,  it  was  consistent  with 
the  same  principles  to  consider  a  state  of  celibacy  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  divine  perfection.  It  'was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  ancient  Borne  could  support  the  institution  of 
six  vestals ; 96  but  the  primitive  church  was  filled  with  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  either  sex  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  profession  of  perpetual  chastity.97  A  few  of  these,  among 
whom  we  may  reckon  the  learned  Origen,  judged  it  the  most 
prudent  to  disarm  the  tempter.98  Some  were  insensible  and 

93  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manich&sme,  1.  vii  e.  8.  Justin,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Augustin,  Ac.,  strongly  inolined  to  this  opinion. 

M  Some  of  the  Gnostic  heretics  were  more  consistent ;  they  rejected  the  use 
of  marriage. 

*  See  a  chain  of  tradition,  from  Justin  Martyr  to  Jerome,  in  the  Morale  des 
Pdres ;  c.  iv.  6-26. 

M  See  a  very  ourious  Dissertation  on  the  Vestals,  in  the  M4moires  de  l’Acadlmie 
des  Inscriptions,  tom.  iv.  p.  161*227.  Notwithstanding  the  honours  and  rewards 
which  were  bestowed  on  those  virgins,  it  was  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient 
number ;  nor  could  the  dread  of  the  moBt  horrible  death  always  restrain  their 
incontinence. 

^Cupiditatem  procreandi  aut  unam  scimus  aut  nullam.  Minucius  Felix, 
c.  81.  Justin.  Apolog.  Major  [29].  Athenagoras  in  Legat.  c.  28.  Tertullian  de 
Cultu  Femin.  1.  U. 

*  Eusebius,  1.  vi.  8.  Before  the  fame  of  Origen  had  excited  envy  and  persecu¬ 
tion,  this  extraordinary  actioiwas  rather  admired  than  censured.  As  it  was  his 
general  practice  to  allegorize  Scripture,  it  seems  unfortunate  that,  in  this  instance 
only,  he  should  have  aaopted  the  literal  sense. 
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some  were  invincible  against  the  assaults  of  the  flesh.  Dis¬ 
daining  an  ignominious  flight,  the  virgins  of  the  warm  climate 
of  Africa  encountered  the  enemy  in  the  closest  engagement; 
they  permitted  priests  and  deacons  to  share  their  bed,  and 
gloried  amidst  the  flames  in  their  unsullied  purity.  But  in¬ 
sulted  Nature  sometimes  vindicated  her  rights,  and  this  new 
species  of  martyrdom  served  only  to  introduce  a  new  scandal 
into  the  church.9*  Among  the  Christian  ascetics,  however  (a 
name  which  they  soon  acquired  from  their  painful  exercise), 
many,  as  they  were  less  presumptuous,  were  probably  more 
successful.  The  loss  of  sensual  pleasure  was  supplied  and  com¬ 
pensated  by  spiritual  pride.  Even  the  multitude  of  Pagans 
were  inclined  to  estimate  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  by  its  ap¬ 
parent  difficulty ;  and  it  was  in  the  praise  of  these  chaste  spouses 
of  Christ  that  the  fathers  have  poured  forth  the  troubled  stream 
of  their  eloquence.100  Such  are  the  early  traces  of  monastic 
principles  and  institutions  which,  in  a  subsequent  age,  have 
counterbalanced  all  the  temporal  advantages  of  Christianity.10^ 
Their  aver-  The  Christians  were  not  less  averse  to  the  business  tharfto 
business  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world.  The  defence  of  our  persons  and 
govern?  property  they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  with  the  patient 

mmt  doctrine  which  enjoined  an  unlimited  forgiveness  of  past  injuries 

and  commanded  them  to  invite  the  repetition  of  freBh  insults. 
Their  simplicity  was  offended  by  the  use  of  oaths,  by  the  pomp 
of  magistracy,  and  by  the  active  contention  of  public  life,  nor 
could  their  humane  ignorance  be  convinced  that  it  was  lawful 
on  any  occasion  to  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-creatures,  either 
by  the  Bword  of  justice  or  by  that  of  war;  even  though  their 
criminal  or  hostile  attempts  should  threaten  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  whole  community.102  It  was  acknowledged  that,  under  a 

99  Cyprian,  Epist.  4,  and  Dodwell,  Dissertate  Cyprianic.  iii.  Something  like 
this  rash  attempt  was  long  afterwards  imputed  to  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
Fontevrault.  Bayle  has  amused  himself  and  his  readers  on  that  very  delicate 
subject. 

io°Dupin  (Biblioth&que  Ecol6siasti<jue,  tom.  i.  p.  195)  gives  a  particular 
account  of  the  dialogue  of  the  ten  virgins,  as  it  was  composed  by  Methodius, 
bishop  of  Tyre.  The  praises  of  virginity  are  excessive. 

191  The  Ascetics  (as  early  as  the  seoond  century)  made  a  public  profession  of 
mortifying  their  bodies,  and  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine.  Mosheim, 

p.  810. 

109  See  the  Morale  des  P&res.  The  same  patient  principles  have  been  revived 
since  the  Reformation  by  the  Socinians,  the  modern  Anabaptists,  and  the  Quakers. 
Barclay,  the  apologist  of  the  Quakers,  has  protected  his  brethren  by  the  authority 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  p.  542-649. 
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less  perfect  law,  the  powers  of  the  Jewish  constitution  had  been 
exercised,  with  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  by  inspired  prophets 
and  by  anointed  kings.  The  Christians  felt  and  confessed  that 
such  institutions  might  be  necessary  for  the  present  system  of 
the  world,  and  they  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  authority  of  their 
Pagan  governors.  But,  while  they  inculcated  the  maxims  of  y 
passive  obedience,  they  refused  to  take  any  active  part  in  the 
civil  administration  or  the  military  defence  of  the  empire.  Some 
indulgence  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  those  persons  who, 
before  their  conversion,  were  already  engaged  in  such  violent 
and  sanguinary  occupations ; 108  but  it  was  impossible  that  the 
Christians,  without  renouncing  a  more  sacred  duty,  could  assume 
the  character  of  soldiers,  of  magistrates,  or  of  princes.104  This 
indolent,  or  even  criminal,  disregard  to  the  public  welfare  ex¬ 
posed  them  to  the  contempt  and  reproaches  of  the  Pagans,  who 
very  frequently  asked,  What  must  be  the  fate  of  the  empire, 
attacked  on  every  side  by  the  barbarians,  if  all  mankind  should 
adopt  the  pusillanimous  sentiments  of  the  new  sect  ?  106  To 
this  insulting  question  the  Christian  apologists  returned  obscure 
and  ambiguous  answers,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  reveal  the 
secret  cause  of  their  security :  the  expectation  that,  before  the 
conversion  of  mankind  was  accomplished,  war,  government,  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  world  itself  would  be  no  more.  It  may  ; 
be  observed  that,  in  this  instance  likewise,  the  situation  of  the 
first  Christians  coincided  very  happily  with  their  religious  scruples, 
and  that  their  aversion  to  an  active  life  contributed  rather  to 
excuse  them  from  the  service,  than  to  exclude  them  from  the 
honours,  of  the  state  and  army. 

Y.  But  the  human  character,  however  it  may  be  exalted  or  thb  fifth 
depressed  by  a  temporary  enthusiasm,  will  return,  by  degrees,  5wohrie- 
to  its  proper  and  natural  level,  and  will  resume  those  passions  i^th«cUve 
that  seem  the  most  adapted  to  its  present  condition.  Themmtofthe 
primitive  Christians  were  dead  to  the  business  and  pleasures  of01107011 

103  Tertullian,  Apolog.  o.  21,  De  IdololatriA,  c.  17, 18.  Origen  contra  Celsum, 

L  v.  p.  253,  [p.  1232,  Migne,  Patr.  G.  xi.,]  L  vii.  p.  348,  [1457,]  1.  viii.  p.  428-428, 

[1620,  aqq.l 

104  Tertullian  (De  CoronA  Militis,  o.  11)  suggests  to  them  the  expedient  of 
deserting ;  a  counsel  which,  if  it  had  been  generally  known,  was  not  very  proper 
to  oonciliate  the  favour  of  the  emperors  towards  the  Christian  sect. 

106  As  well  as  we  can  judge  from  the  mutilated  representation  of  Origen  (1. 
viii.  p.  423  [1620]),  his  adversary,  Celsus,  had  urged  his  objection  with  great  force 
and  candour. 
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the  world;  but  their  love  of  action,  which  could  never  be 
entirely  extinguished,  soon  revived,  and  found  a  new  occupation 
in  the  government  of  the  church.  A  separate  society,  which 
^  attacked  the  established  religion  of  the  empire,  was  obliged  to 
adopt  some  form  of  internal  policy,  and  to  appoint  a  sufficient 
number  of  ministers,  intrusted  not  only  with  the  spiritual 
functions,  but  even  with  the  temporal  direction,  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth.  The  safety  of  that  society,  its  honour,  its 
aggrandisement,  were  productive,  even  in  the  most  pious  minds, 
of  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  such  as  the  first  of  the  Romans  had  felt 
for  the  republic,  and  sometimes,  of  a  similar  indifference  in  the 
use  of  whatever  means  might  probably  conduce  to  so  desirable 
an  end.  The  ambition  of  raising  themselves  or  their  friends  to 
the  honours  and  offices  of  the  church  was  disguised  by  the 
laudable  intention  of  devoting  to  the  public  benefit  the  power 
and  consideration  which,  for  that  purpose  only,  it  became  their 
duty  to  solicit.  In  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  they  were 
frequently  oalled  upon  to  detect  the  errors  of  heresy,  or  the  arts 
of  faction,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  perfidious  brethren,  to  stig¬ 
matize  their  characters  with  deserved  infamy,  and  to  expel  them 
from  the  bosom  of  a  society  whose  peace  and  happiness  they 
had  attempted  to  disturb.  The  ecclesiastical  governors  of  the 
Christians  were  taught  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with 
the  innocence  of  the  dove ;  but,  as  the  former  was  refined,  so 
N  the  latter  was  insensibly  corrupted,  by  the  habits  of  government. 
In  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  world  the  persons  who  were 
placed  in  any  public  station  rendered  themselves  considerable  by 
their  eloquence  and  firmness,  by  their  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
by  their  dexterity  in  business ;  and,  while  they  concealed  from 
others,  and,  perhaps,  from  themselves,  the  secret  motives  of  their 
v  conduct,  they  too  frequently  relapsed  into  all  the  turbulent  pas- 
\  sions  of  active  life,  which  were  tinctured  with  an  additional  degree 
of  bitterness  and  obstinacy  from  the  infusion  of  spiritual  zeal. 
Its  primi-  The  government  of  the  church  has  often  been  the  subject, 

fowdom  as  well  as  the  prize,  of  religious  contention.  The  hostile  dis- 
equtiity  putants  of  Borne,  of  Paris,  of  Oxford  and  of  Geneva  have  alike 
struggled  to  reduce  the  primitive  and  apostolic  model 10#  to  the 

108  The  aristocrat! cal  party  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  has  strenuously 
maintained  the  divine  origin  of  bishops.  But  the  Calvinistical  presbyters  were  im¬ 
patient  of  a  superior ;  and  the  Boman  Pontiff  refused  to  acknowledge  an  equal. 
See  Fra  Paolo. 
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respective  standards  of  their  own  policy.  The  few  who  have 
pursued  this  inquiry  with  more  candour  and  impartiality  are  of 
opinion 107  that  the  apostles  declined  the  office  of  legislation,  and 
rather  chose  to  endnre  some  partial  scandals  and  divisions  than 
to  exclude  the  Christians  of  a  future  age  from  the  liberty  of 
varying  their  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  according  to 
the  changes  of  times  and  circumstances.  The  scheme  of  policy 
which,  under  their  approbation,  was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the 
first  century  may  be  discovered  from  the  practice  of  Jerusalem, 
of  Ephesus,  or  of  Corinth.  The  societies  which  were  instituted 
in  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  were  united  only  by  the  ties 
of  faith  and  charity.  Independence  and  equality  formed  the 
basis  of  their  internal  constitution.  The  want  of  discipline  and 
human  learning  was  supplied  by  the  occasional  assistance  of 
the  prophets™  who  were  called  to  that  function,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  age,  of  sex,  or  of  natural  abilities,  and  who,  as  often 
as  they  felt  the  divine  impulse,  poured  forth  the  effusions  of  the 
spirit  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful.  But  these  extraordinary 
gifts  were  frequently  abused  or  misapplied  by  the  prophetic 
teachers.  They  displayed  them  at  an  improper  season,  pre¬ 
sumptuously  disturbed  the  service  of  the  assembly,  and  by 
their  pride  or  mistaken  zeal  they  introduced,  particularly  into 
the  apostolic  church  of  Corinth,  a  long  and  melancholy  train  of 
disorders.10®  As  the  institution  of  prophets  became  useless,  and 
even  pernicious,  their  powers  were  withdrawn  and  their  office 
abolished.  The  public  functions  of  religion  were  solely  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  established  ministers  of  the  church,  the  bishops 
and  the  presbyters ;  two  appellations  which,  in  their  first  origin, 
appear  to  have  distinguished  the  same  office  and  the  same  order 
of  persons.  The  name  of  Presbyter  was  expressive  of  their  age, 
or  rather  of  their  gravity  and  wisdom.  The  title  of  Bishop 
denoted  their  inspection  over  the  faith  and  manners  of  the 
Christians  who  were  committed  to  their  pastoral  care.  In 
proportion  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  faithful,  a  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  these  episcopal  presbyters  guided  each 

107  In  the  history  of  the  Christian  hierarchy,  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  followed 
the  learned  and  candid  Mosheim. 

108  For  the  prophets  of  the  primitive  church,  see  Mosheim,  Dissertationes  ad 
Hist.  Eccles.  pertinentes,  tom.  if.  p.  182-208. 

108  See  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  Clemens,  to  the  Corinthians. 
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infant  congregation  with  equal  authority  and  with  united 
councils.110 

institution  But  the  most  perfect  equality  of  freedom  requires  the  direct- 
aapred-PB  ing  hand  of  a  superior  magistrate;  and  the  order  of  public 
the  college  deliberations  soon  introduces  the  office  of  a  president,  invested 
ten**  y'  at  least  with  the  authority  of  collecting  the  sentiments,  and  of 
executing  the  resolutions,  of  the  assembly.  A  regard  for  the 
public  tranquillity,  which  would  so  frequently  have  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  annual  or  by  occasional  elections,  induced  the  primi¬ 
tive  Christians  to  constitute  an  honourable  and  perpetual 
magistracy,  and  to  choose  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  holy 
among  their  presbyters  to  execute,  during  his  life,  the  duties  of 
their  ecclesiastical  governor.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  lofty  title  of  Bishop  began  to  raise  itself  above  the 
humble  appellation  of  presbyter ;  and,  while  the  latter  remained 
the  most  natural  distinction  for  the  members  of  every  Christian 
senate,  the  former  was  appropriated  to  the  dignity  of  its  new 
president.111  The  advantages  of  this  episcopal  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  appears  to  have  been  introduced  before  the  end  of 
the  first  century,115  were  so  obvious,  and  so  important  for  the 
future  greatness,  as  well  as  the  present  peace,  of  Christianity, 
that  it  was  adopted  without  delay  by  all  the  societies  which 
were  already  scattered  over  the  empire,  had  acquired  in  a  very 


110  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  1.  vii.  [On  bishops  and  presbyters,  see 
Appendix  4.] 

111  See  Jerome  ad  Titum,  c.  1,  and  Epistol.  85  (in  the  Benedictine  edition, 
101),  and  the  elaborate  apology  of  Blondel,  pro  sententiA  Hieronymi.  The  ancient 
state,  as  it  is  described  by  Jerome,  of  the  bishop  and  presbyters  of  Alexandria 
receives  a  remarkable  confirmation  from  the  patriarch  Eutychius  (Annal.  tom.  i. 
p.  380,  Vers.  Pocock),  whose  testimony  I  know  not  how  to  reject,  in  spite  of  all 
the  objections  of  the  learned  Pearson  in  his  Vindiciee  Ignatianee,  part  i.  o.  11. 
[If  Ignatius  Buffered  under  Trajan,  and  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  him  are  genuine, 
it  would  follow  that  episcopal  government  was  fully  organized  in  some  churches 
in  the  East  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  for  those  documents  assume 
the  institution.  See  below,  p.  104,  and  Appendix  4.] 

113  See  the  introduction  to  the  Apocalypse.  Bishops,  under  the  name  of  angels, 
were  already  instituted  in  seven  cities  of  Asia.  And  yet  the  epistle  of  Clemens 
(which  is  probably  of  as  ancient  a  date)  does  not  lead  us  to  discover  any  traces  of 
episcopacy  either  at  Corinth  or  Rome.  [The  date  of  the  first  letter  (the  second 
is  spurious)  of  Clement  is  probably  not  long  before  100  a.d.  H&rnack  (Geschichte 
der  altchristlichen  Litteratur,  ii.  2,  251  sgg.)  places  it  in  the  second  half  of 
Domitian's  reign  or  shortly  after  his  death.  It  is  an  admonition  addressed  by  the 
Roman  to  the  Corinthian  ohurch.  The  author  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  no  other 
than  Flavius  Clemens,  the  cousin  of  Domitian,  who  was  put  to  death  by  him  for 
&0§6n)st  by  others  to  be  one  of  his  freedmen  (so  Lightfoot,  who  has  edited  the  letter 
in  his  Apostolic  Fathers).] 
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early  period  the  sanction  of  antiquity,113  and  is  still  revered  by 
the  most  powerful  churches,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 
as  a  primitive  and  even  as  a  divine  establishment.114  It  is 
needless  to  observe  that  the  pious  and  humble  presbyters  who 
were  first  dignified  with  the  episcopal  title  could  not  possess, 
and  would  probably  have  rejected,  the  power  and  pomp  which 
now  encircles  the  tiara  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  the  mitre  of  a 
German  prelate.  But  we  may  define,  in  a  few  words,  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  original  jurisdiction,  which  was  chiefly 
of  a  spiritual,  though  in  some  instances  of  a  temporal,  nature.115 
It  consisted  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  church,  the  superintendency  of  religious  ceremonies, 
which  imperceptibly  increased  in  number  and  variety,  the  con¬ 
secration  of  ecclesiastical  ministers,  to  whom  the  bishop  as¬ 
signed  their  respective  functions,  the  management  of  the  public 
fund,  and  the  determination  of  all  such  differences  as  the  faith¬ 
ful  were  unwilling  to  expose  before  the  tribunal  of  an  idolatrous 
judge.  These  powers,  during  a  short  period,  were  exercised 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  presbyteral  college,  and  with  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  assembly  of  Christians.  The 
primitive  bishops  were  considered  only  as  the  first  of  their  > 
equals,  and  the  honourable  servants  of  a  free  people.  When¬ 
ever  the  episcopal  chair  became  vacant  by  death,  a  new 
president  was  chosen  among  the  presbyters  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  whole  congregation,  every  member  of  which  supposed  him¬ 
self  invested  with  a  sacred  and  sacerdotal  character.116 

Such  was  the  mild  and  equal  constitution  by  which  the  provincial 
Christians  were  governed  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  thecouncil8 
death  of  the  apostles.  Every  society  formed  within  itself  a 
separate  and  independent  republic:  and,  although  the  most 
distant  of  these  little  states  maintained  a  mutual  as  well  as 

111  Nulla  Ecolesia  sine  Episcopo,  has  been  a  fact  as  well  as  a  maxim  since 
the  time  of  Tertnllian  and  Iren  sens. 

114  After  we  have  passed  the  difficulties  of  the  first  century,  we  find  the 
episcopal  government  universally  established,  till  it  was  interrupted  by  the  re¬ 
publican  genius  of  the  Swiss  and  German  reformers. 

115  See  Mosheim  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  Ignatius  (ad  Smyronos, 
c.  3,  &c.)  is  fond  of  exalting  the  episcopal  dignity.  Le  Clerc  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  669) 
very  bluntly  censures  his  conduct.  Mosheim,  with  a  more  critical  judgment  (p. 

161),  suspects  the  purity  even  of  the  smaller  epistles. 

116Nonne  et  Laici  sacerdotes  sumus?  Tertu Ilian,  Exhort,  ad  Castitat.  c.  7. 

As  the  human  heart  is  still  the  same,  several  of  the  observations  which  Mr.  Hume 
has  made  on  Enthusiasm  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  quarto  edit.)  may  be  applied  even 
to  real  inspiration. 
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friendly  intercourse  of  letters  and  deputations,  the  Christian 
world  was  not  yet  connected  by  any  supreme  authority  or 
legislative  assembly.  As  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  were 
gradually  multiplied,  they  discovered  the  advantages  that  might 
result  from  a  closer  union  of  their  interest  and  designs. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  churches  of  Greece 
and  Asia  adopted  the  useful  institutions  of  provincial  synods, 
and  they  may  justly  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  model 
of  a  representative  council  from  the  celebrated  examples  of  their 
own  country,  the  Amphictyons,  the  Achaean  league,  or  the 
assemblies  of  the  Ionian  cities.  It  was  soon  established  as  a 
custom  and  as  a  law  that  the  bishops  of  the  independent 
churches  should  meet  in  the  capital  of  the  province  at  the 
stated  periods  of  spring  and  autumn.  Their  deliberations  were 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  a  few  distinguished  presbyters,  and 
moderated  by  the  presence  of  a  listening  multitude.117  Their 
decrees,  which  were  styled  Canons,  regulated  every  important 
controversy  of  faith  and  discipline ;  and  it  was  natural  to  believe 
that  a  liberal  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  poured  on 
the  united  assembly  of  the  delegates  of  the  Christian  people. 
The  institution  of  synods  was  so  well  suited  to  private  ambition 
and  to  public  interest  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  it  was 
the*  church  rec61ve^  throughout  the  whole  empire.  A  regular  correspond¬ 
ence  was  established  between  the  provincial  councils,  which 
mutually  communicated  and  approved  their  respective  proceed¬ 
ings;  and  the  Catholic  church  soon  assumed  the  form,  and 
acquired  the  strength,  of  a  great  federative  republic.118 
prompiisof  As  the  legislative  authority  of  the  particular  churches  was 
authority  insensibly  superseded  by  the  use  of  councils,  the  bishops  obtained 
by  their  alliance  a  much  larger  share  of  executive  and  arbitrary 
/  power ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  connected  by  a  sense  of  their 
,  I  common  interest,  they  were  enabled  to  attack,  with  united 
I  vigour,  the  original  rights  of  their  clergy  and  people.  The  pre¬ 
lates  of  the  third  century  imperceptibly  changed  the  language 

117  Acta  Concil.  Carthag.  apud  Cyprian.  Edit.  Fell,  p.  158.  This  council 
was  composed  of  eighty-seven  bishops  from  the  provinces  of  Mauritania,  Numidia, 
and  Africa;  some  presbyters  and  deacons  assisted  at  the  assembly;  preosente 
plebis  maxima  parte. 

m  Aguntur  prsterea  per  Grsecias  illas,  certis  in  locis  concilia,  &c.  Tertullian 
de  Jejuniis,  c.  13.  The  African  mentions  it  as  a  recent  and  foreign  institution. 
The  ooalition  of  the  Christian  churches  is  very  ably  explained  by  Mosheim,  p. 
164-170. 
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of  exhortation  into  that  of  command,  scattered  the  seeds  of 
future  usurpations,  and  supplied,  by  scripture  allegories  and 
declamatory  rhetoric,  their  deficiency  of  force  and  of  reason. 
They  exalted  the  unity  and  power  of  the  church,  as  it  was  re- 
.  presented  in  the  episcopal  office,  of  which  every  bishop 
■  enjoyed  an  equal  and  undivided  portion.119  Princes  and 
magistrates,  it  was  often  repeated,  might  boast  an  earthly 
claim  to  a  transitory  dominion ;  it  was  the  episcopal  authority 
alone  which  was  derived  from  the  Deity,  and  extended  itself 
over  this  and  over  another  world.  The  bishops  were  the  vice* 
gerents  of  Christ,  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  the  mystic 
substitutes  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Their  exclu¬ 
sive  privilege  of  conferring  the  sacerdotal  character  invaded  the 
freedom  both  of  clerical  and  of  popular  elections ;  and  if,  in  the 
administration  of  the  church,  they  still  consulted  the  judgment 
of  the  presbyters  or  the  inclination  of  the  people,  they  most 
carefully  inculcated  the  merit  of  such  a  voluntary  condescension. 
The  bishops  acknowledged  the  supreme  authority  which  resided 
in  the  assembly  of  their  brethren ;  but,  in  the  government  of 
his  peculiar  diocese,  each  of  them  exacted  from  his  flock  the 
same  implicit  obedience  as  if  that  favourite  metaphor  had  been 
literally  just,  and  as  if  the  shepherd  had  been  of  a  more  exalted 
nature  than  that  of  his  sheep.190  This  obedience,  however,  was 
not  imposed  without  some  efforts  on  one  side,  and  some  resist¬ 
ance  on  the  other.  The  democratical  part  of  the  constitution 
V  was,  in  many  places,  very  warmly  supported  by  the  zealous  or 
interested  opposition  of  the  inferior  clergy.  But  their  patriotism 
received  the  ignominious  epithets  of  faction  and  schism ;  and 
the  episcopal  cause  was  indebted  for  its  rapid  progress  to  the 
labours  of  many  active  prelates,  who,  like  Cyprian  of  Carthage, 
could  reconcile  the  arts  of  the  most  ambitious  statesman  with 
the  Christian  virtues  which  seem  adapted  to  the  character  of  a 
saint  and  martyr.191 

The  same  causes  which  at  first  had  destroyed  the  equality  of 

m  Cyprian,  in  his  admired  treatise  De  Unitate  Eoclesite,  p.  76-86. 

130  We  may  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Cyprian’s  conduct,  of  his  doctrine, 
and  of  his  Epistles.  Le  Clerc,  in  a  short  life  of  Cyprian  (Biblioth&que  Universelle, 
tom.  xii.  p.  207-378),  has  laid  him  open  with  great  freedom  and  accuracy. 

131  If  Novatus,  Felicissimus,  <fcc.,  whom  the  bishop  of  Carthage  expelled  from 
his  church,  and  from  Africa,  were  not  the  most  detestable  monsters  of  wickedness, 
the  zeal  of  Cyprian  must  occasionally  have  prevailed  over  his  veracity.  For  a  very 
just  account  of  these  obsopre  <|u$rp&s,  see  Moaheimi  p,  197-612, 
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Pre-ami- '  the  presbyters  introduced  among  the  bishops  a  pre-eminence  of 
metro-  rank,  and  from  thence  a  superiority  of  jurisdiction.  As  often 
churches  as  in  the  spring  and  autumn  they  met  in  provincial  synod,  the 
difference  of  personal  merit  and  reputation  was  very  sensibly 
felt  among  the  members  of  the  assembly,  and  the  multitude 
was  governed  by  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the  few.  But 
the  order  of  public  proceedings  required  a  more  regular  and  less 
invidious  distinction ;  the  office  of  perpetual  presidents  in  the 
councils  of  each  province  was  conferred  on  the  bishops  of  the 
principal  city,  and  these  aspiring  prelates,  who  soon  acquired 
the  lofty  titles  of  Metropolitans  and  Primates,  secretly  prepared 
themselves  to  usurp  over  their  episcopal  brethren  the  same 
authority  which  the  bishops  had  so  lately  assumed  above  the 
college  of  presbyters.132  Nor  was  it  long  before  an  emulation 
\  of  pre-eminence  and  power  prevailed  among  the  metropolitans 
themselves,  each  of  them  affecting  to  display,  in  the  most  pomp¬ 
ous  terms,  the  temporal  honours  and  advantages  of  the  city 
over  which  he  presided;  the  numbers  and  opulence  of  the 
Christians  who  were  subject  to  their  pastoral  care ;  the  saints 
and  martyrs  who  had  arisen  among  them ;  and  the  purity  with 
which  they  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  faith,  as  it  had  been 
transmitted  through  a  series  of  orthodox  bishops  from  the  apostle 
or  the  apostolic  disciple,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  their  church 
was  ascribed.13*  From  every  cause,  either  of  a  civil  or  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  Borne  must 
enjoy  the  respect,  and  would  soon  claim  the  obedience,  of  the 
Ambition  provinces.  The  society  of  the  faithful  bore  a  just  proportion  to 
Roman  the  capital  of  the  empire;  and  the  Boman  church  was  the 
poutia  greatest,  the  most  numerous,  and,  in  regard  to  the  West,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  Christian  establishments,  many  of  which 
had  received  their  religion  from  the  pious  labours  of  her 
missionaries.  Instead  of  one  apostolic  founder,  the  utmost 
boast  of  Antioch,  of  Ephesus,  or  of  Corinth,  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  were  supposed  to  have  been  honoured  with  the  preaching 
and  martyrdom  of  the  two  most  eminent  among  the  apostles ; 134 

19  Mosheim,  p.  269,  674.  Dupin,  Antique  Eooles.  Disciplin.  p.  19,  20. 

m  Tertullian,  in  a  distinct  treatise,  has  pleaded  against  the  heretics  the  right 
of  prescription,  as  it  was  held  by  the  apostolic  churches. 

191  The  journey  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  anoients 
(see  Eusebius,  ii.  26),  maintained  by  all  the  Oatholios,  allowed  by  some  Protestants 
(see  Pearson  and  Dodwell  de  Suooess.  Episoop.  Roman.),  but  has  been  vigorously 
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and  the  bishops  of  Borne  very  prudently  claimed  the  inheritance 
of  whatsoever  prerogatives  were  attributed  either  to  the  person 
or  to  the  office  of- St.  Peter.125  The  bishops  of  Italy  and  of  the 
provinces  were  disposed  to  allow  them  a  primacy  of  order  and 
association  (such  was  their  very  accurate  expression)  in  the 
Christian  aristocracy.125  But  the  power  of  a  monarch  was  re¬ 
jected  with  abhorrence,  and  the  aspiring  genius  of  Borne  ex¬ 
perienced,  from  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  a  more  vigorous 
resistance  to  her  spiritual,  than  she  had  formerly  done  to  her 
temporal,  dominion.  The  patriotic  Cyprian,  who  ruled  with  the 
most  absolute  sway  the  church  of  Carthage  and  the  provincial 
synods,  opposed  with  resolution  and  success  the  ambition  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  artfully  connected  his  own  cause  with  that  of  the 
eastern  bishops,  and,  like  Hannibal,  sought  out  new  allies  in  the 
heart  of  Asia.127  If  this  Punic  war  was  carried  on  without  any 
effusion  of  blood,  it  was  owing  much  less  to  the  moderation  than 
to  the  weakness  of  the  contending  prelates.  Invectives  and 
excommunications  were  their  only  weapons ;  and  these,  during 
the  progress  of  the  whole  controversy,  they  hurled  against  each 
other  with  equal  fury  and  devotion.  The  hard  necessity  of 
censuring  either  a  pope,  or  a  saint  and  martyr,  distresses  the 
modern  Catholics,  whenever  they  are  obliged  to  relate  the 
particulars  of  a  dispute  in  which  the  champions  of  religion 
indulged  such  passions  as  seem  much  more  adapted  to  the  senate 
or  to  the  camp.128 

The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  gave  birth  to  the^tyana 
memorable  distinction  of  the  laity  and  of  the  clergy,  which  had: 
been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.129  The  former  of! 

attacked  by  Spanheim  (Miscellanea  Sacra,  ill.  3).  According  to  father  Hardouin, 
the  monks  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  composed  the  iEneid,  represented  St. 

Peter  under  the  allegorical  character  of  the  Trojan  hero. 

m  It  is  in  French  only  that  the  famous  allusion  to  St.  Peter's  name  is  exact. 

Tu  es  Pierre  et  sur  oette  pierre. — The  same  is  imperfect  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 

4c.,  and  totally  unintelligible  in  our  Teutonic  languages. 

m  Irenmus  adv.  Hsereses,  iii.  3.  Tertullian  de  Prescription,  c.  36,  and  Cyprian 
Epistol.  27,  65,  71,  76.  Le  Clem  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  764)  and  Mosheim  (p.  268,  578) 
labour  in  the  interpretation  of  these  passages.  But  the  loose  and  rhetorical  style 
of  the  fathers  often  appears  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome. 

177  See  the  sharp  epistle  from  Firmilianus,  bishop  of  Onsarea,  to  Stephen, 
bishop  of  Rome,  ap.  Cyprian.  Epistol.  75. 

170  Concerning  this  dispute  of  the  re-baptism  of  heretics,  see  the  epistles  of 
Cyprian,  and  the  seventh  book  of  Eusebius. 

m  For  the  origin  of  these  words,  see  Mosheim,  p.  141.  Spanheim,  Hist. 
Ecclesiast.  p.  633.  The  distinction  of  Clerus  and  Laious  was  established  before 
the  time  of  Tertullian. 
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these  appellations  comprehended  the  body  of  the  Christian 
people;  the  latter,  according  to  the  signification  of  the  word, 
was  appropriated  to  the  chosen  portion  that  had  been  set  apart 
'  for  the  service  of  religion :  a  celebrated  order  of  men  which  has 
furnished  the  most  important,  though  not  always  the  most 
,  edifying,  subjects  for  modern  history.  Their  mutual  hostilities 
sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  infant  church,  but  their 
zeal  and  activity  were  united  in  the  common  cause,  and  the  love 
of  power,  which  (under  the  most  artful  disguises)  could  insinuate 
itself  into  the  breasts  of  bishops  and  martyrs,  animated  them  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  subjects,  and  to  enlarge  the  limits 
of  the  Christian  empire.  They  were  destitute  of  any  temporal 
force,  and  they  were  for  a  long  time  discouraged  and  oppressed, 
rather  than  assisted,  by  the  civil  magistrate ;  but  they  had  ac¬ 
quired,  and  they  employed  within  their  own  society,  the  two 
,  most  efficacious  instruments  of  government,  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  :  the  former  derived  from  the  pious  liberality,  the  latter 
from  the  devout  apprehensions,  of  the  faithful, 
obiationa  I.  The  community  of  goods,  which  had  so  agreeably  amused 
venneof  the  imagination  of  Plato,130  and  which  subsisted  in  some  degree 
ar°  among  the  austere  sect  of  the  Essenians,m  was  adopted  for  a 
short  time  in  the  primitive  church.  The  fervour  of  the  first 
proselytes  prompted  them  to  sell  those  worldly  possessions  which 
they  despised,  to  lay  the  price  of  them  at  the  feet  of  the 
apostles,  and  to  content  themselves  with  receiving  an  equal 
share  out  of  the  general  distribution.132  The  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion  relaxed,  and  gradually  abolished,  this  gener¬ 
ous  institution,  which,  in  hands  less  pure  than  those  of  the 
apostles,  would  too  soon  have  been  corrupted  and  abused  by  the 
returning  selfishness  of  human  nature ;  and  the  converts  who  em¬ 
braced  the  new  religion  were  permitted  to  retain  the  possession 
of  their  patrimony,  to  receive  legacies  and  inheritances,  and  to 
increase  their  separate  property  by  all  the  lawful  means  of  trade 
and  industry.  Instead  of  an  absolute  sacrifice,  a  moderate  pro¬ 
portion  was  accepted  by  the  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  and  in 

no  The  oommunity  instituted  by  Plato  is  mote  perfect  than  that  which  Sir 
Thomas  More  had  imagined  for  his  Utopia.  The  oommunity  of  women,  and  that 
of  temporal  goods,  may  be  considered  as  inseparable  parts  of  the  same  system. 

1,1  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  2.  Philo  de  Vit.  Contemplativ. 

1,1  See  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  o.  ii.  4,  6,  with  Qrotius’s  Commentary. 
Mosheim,  in  a  particular  dissertation,  attacks  the  oommon  opinion  with  very 
inconclusive  arguments. 
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their  weekly  or  monthly  assemblies,  every  believer,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  measure  of  his  wealth 
and  piety,  presented  his  voluntary  offering  for  the  use  of  the 
common  fund.1*3  Nothing,  however  inconsiderable,  was  re¬ 
fused  ;  but  it  was  diligently  inculcated  that,  in  the  article  of 
lathes,  the  Mosaic  law  was  still  of  divine  obligation ;  and  that, . 
since  the  Jews,  under  a  less  perfect  discipline,  had  been  com¬ 
manded  to  pay  a  tenth  part  of  all  that  they  possessed,  it  would  , 
become  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  distinguish  themselves  by  a 
superior  degree  of  liberality,1*4  and  to  acquire  some  merit  by  ' 
resigning  a  superfluous  treasure,  which  must  so  Boon  be  annihi- 
lated  with  the  world  itself.196  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to . 
observe  that  the  revenue  of  each  particular  church,  which  was 
of  so  uncertain  and  fluctuating  a  nature,  must  have  varied  with 
the  poverty  or  the  opulence  of  the  faithful,  as  they  were  dis¬ 
persed  in  obscure  villages,  or  collected  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  magistrates  that  the  Christians  of  Borne  were 
possessed  of  very  considerable  wealth ;  that  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  were  used  in  their  religious  worship;  and  that  many 
among  their  proselytes  had  sold  their  lands  and  houses  to  in¬ 
crease  the  public  riches  of  the  sect,  at  the  expense,  indeed,  of 
their  unfortunate  children,  who  found  themselves  beggars, 
because  their  parents  had  been  saints.130  We  should  listen  with 

1M  Justin.  Martyr,  Apolog.  Major,  o.  89.  Tertullian,  Apolog.  o.  89. 

1M  IrenffiUB  ad  Hares.  1.  iv.  o.  27,  84.  Origen  in  Nam.  Horn.  ii.  Cyprian  de 
Unit&t.  Eocles.  Constitut.  Apostol.  1.  ii.  o.  84,  85,  with  the  notes  of  tiotelerius. 
The  Constitutions  introduce  this  divine  precept  by  declaring  that  priests  are  as 
much  above  kings,  as  the  soul  is  above  the  body.  Among  the  tythable  articles, 
they  enumerate  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  wood.  On  this  interesting  subject,  consult 
Prideaux’s  History  of  Tythes,  and  Fra  Paolo  delle  Materie  Benefioiarie :  two 
writers  of  a  very  different  character. 

136  The  same  opinion  which  prevailed  about  the  year  1000  was  productive  of 
the  same  effects.  Most  of  the  donations  express  their  motive,  u  appropinquante 
mundi  fine  See  Mosheim’s  General  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  457. 

1M  Turn  summa  cura  est  f  rat  rib  us, 

(Ut  sermo  testatur  loquax) 

Offerre,  fundis  venditu 
Sestertiorum  millia. 

Addiota  avorum  pr&dia 
Fcedis  sub  auotionibus, 

Successor  exheres  gemit 
Sanctis  egens  parentibus. 

Hbbc  occuluntur  abditis 
Eoclesiarum  in  angulis , 

Et  summa  pietas  creditur 
Nudare  duloes  liberos. 

Prudent,  wtol  tmQdywv,  Hymn  2. 
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distrust  to  the  suspicions  of  strangers  and  enemies :  on  this 
occasion,  however,  they  receive  a  very  specious  and  probable 
colour  from  the  two  following  circumstances,  the  only  ones  that 
have  reached  our  knowledge,  which  define  any  precise  sums,  or 
convey  any  distinct  idea.  Almost  at  the  same  period,  the 
bishop  of  Carthage,  from  a  society  less  opulent  than  that  of 
Rome,  collected  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces  (above  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling),  on  a  sudden  call  of  charity, 
to  redeem  the  brethren  of  Numidia,  who  had  been  carried 
away  captives  by  the  barbarians  of  the  desert.187  About  an 
hundred  years  before  the  reign  of  Decius,  the  Roman  church 
had  received,  in  a  single  donation,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  sesterces  from  a  stranger  of  Pontus,  who  proposed  to 
fix  his  residence  in  the  capital.188  These  oblations,  for  the 
most  part,  were  made  in  money;  nor  was  the  society  of 
Christians  either  desirous  or  capable  of  acquiring,  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  the  incumbrance  of  landed  property.  It  had 
been  provided  by  several  laws,  which  were  enacted  with  the 
same  design  as  our  statutes  of  mortmain,  that  no  real  estates 
should  be  given  or  bequeathed  to  any  corporate  body,  without 
either  a  special  privilege  or  a  particular  dispensation  from  the 
emperor  or  from  the  senate ; 189  who  were  seldom  disposed  to 
grant  them  in  favour  of  a  sect,  at  first  the  object  of  their  con¬ 
tempt,  and  at  last  of  their  fears  and  jealousy.  A  transaction, 
however,  is  related  under  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  which 
discovers  that  the  restraint  was  sometimes  eluded  or  suspended, 
and  that  the  Christians  were  permitted  to  claim  and  to 
possess  lands  within  the  limits  of  Rome  itself.140  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  Christianity  and  the  civil  confusion  of  the  empire  con¬ 
tributed  to  relax  the  severity  of  the  laws;  and,  before  the 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  deacon  Laurence  only  proves  how  proper  a  use  was 
made  of  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  church ;  it  was  undoubtedly  very  considerable  ; 
but  Fra  Paolo  (o.  3)  appears  to  exaggerate  when  he  supposes  that  the  successors  of 
Oommodus  were  urged  to  persecute  the  Christians  by  their  own  avarice,  or  that  of 
their  Praetorian  prefects. 

137  Cvprian,  Epistol.  62. 

138  Tertullian  de  Prsescriptionibus,  o.  30.  [The  Btranger  was  the  heretio 
Marcion.] 

130  Diocletian  gave  a  rescript,  which  is  only  a  declaration  of  the  old  law : 
“Collegium,  si  nullo  speciali  privilegio  subnixum  sit,  hereditatem  oapere  non 
posse,  dubium  non  est  Fra  Paolo  (c.  4)  thinks  that  these  regulations  had  been 
much  neglected  since  the  reign  of  Valerian. 

140  Hist.  August,  p.  131  [xviii.  49,  6].  The  ground  had  been  public ;  and  wa a 
now  disputed  between  the  society  of  Christians  and  that  of  butchers. 
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close  of  the  third  century,  many  considerable  estates  were 
bestowed  on  the  opulent  churches  of  Borne,  Milan,  Carthage, 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy  and  the 
provinces. 

The  bishop  was  the  natural  steward  of  the  church;  the pistribn- 
public  stock  was  intrusted  to  his  care,  without  account  or  revenue 
control ;  the  presbyters  were  confined  to  their  spiritual  func¬ 
tions,  and  the  more  dependent  order  of  deacons  was  solely 
employed  in  the  management  and  distribution  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  revenue.141  If  we  may  give  credit  to  the  vehement 
declamations  of  Cyprian,  there  were  too  many  among  his 
African  brethren  who,  in  the  execution  of  their  charge,  violated 
every  precept,  not  only  of  evangelic  perfection,  but  even  of 
moral  virtue.  By  some  of  these  unfaithful  stewards,  the  riches 
of  the  church  were  lavished  in  sensual  pleasures,  by  others  they 
were  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  private  gain,  of  fraudulent 
purchases,  and  of  rapacious  usury.142  But,  as  long  as  the 
contributions  of  the  Christian  people  were  free  and  uncon¬ 
strained,  the  abuse  of  their  confidence  could  not  be  very 
frequent,  and  the  general  uses  to  which  their  liberality  was 
applied  reflected  honour  on  the  religious  society.  A  decent 
portion  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop  and 
his  clergy ;  a  sufficient  sum  was  allotted  for  the  expenses  of 
the  public  worship,  of  which  the  feasts  of  love,  the  agapce ,  as 
they  were  called,  constituted  a  very  pleasing  part.  The  whole 
remainder  was  the  sacred  patrimony  of  the  poor.  According 
to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  it  was  distributed  to  support 
widows  and  orphans,  the  lame,  the  sick,  and  the  aged  of  the 
community ;  to  comfort  strangers  and  pilgrims,  and  to  alleviate 
the  misfortunes  of  prisoners  and  captives,  more  especially  when 
their  sufferings  had  been  occasioned  by  their  firm  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  religion.143  A  generous  intercourse  of  charity 
united  the  most  distant  provinces,  and  the  smaller  congregations 
were  cheerfully  assisted  by  the  alms  of  their  more  opulent 
brethren.144  Such  an  institution,  which  paid  less  regard  to 

141 Constitute  Apostol.  ii.  85. 

142  Cyprian,  de  Lapeis,  p.  89,  Epistol.  65.  The  charge  is  confirmed  by  the 
19th  and  20th  canon  of  the  council  of  Illiberis. 

143  See  the  apologies  of  Justin,  Tertullian,  Ac. 

w  The  wealth  and  liberaUty  of  the  Romans  to  their  most  distant  brethren  is 
gratefuUy  celebrated  by  DionyBius  of  Corinth,  ap.  Euseb.  1.  iv.  o.  23. 
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the  merit  than  to  the  distress  of  the  object,  very  materially 
conduced  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  Pagans,  who 
I  were  actuated  by  a  sense  of  humanity,  while  they  derided  the 
<  doctrines,  acknowledged  the  benevolence,  of  the  new  sect.146 
The  prospect  of  immediate  relief  and  of  future  protection 
allured  into  its  hospitable  bosom  many  of  those  unhappy  persons 
whom  the  neglect  of  the  world  would  have  abandoned  to  the 
miseries  of  want,  of  sickness,  and  of  old  age.  There  is  some 
'  reason  likewise  to  believe  that  great  numbers  of  infants  who, 
according  to  the  inhuman  practice  of  the  times,  had  been  ex- 
‘  posed  by  their  parents  were  frequently  rescued  from  death, 
baptized,  educated,  and  maintained  by  the  piety  of  the 
Christians,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasure.14® 

II.  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  society  to  exclude 
from  its  communion  and  benefits  such  among  its  members  as 
reject  or  violate  those  regulations  which  have  been  established 
by  general  consent.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  the  censures 
of  the  Christian  church  were  chiefly  directed  against  scandalous 
sinners,  and  particularly  those  who  were  guilty  of  murder,  of 
fraud,  or  of  incontinence ;  against  the  authors,  or  the  followers, 
of  any  heretical  opinions  which  had  been  condemned  by  the 
judgment  of  the  episcopal  order;  and  against  those  unhappy 
persons  who,  whether  from  choice  or  from  compulsion,  had 
polluted  themselves  after  their  baptism  by  any  act  of  idolatrous 
worship.  The  consequences  of  excommunication  were  of  a 
temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  nature.  The  Christian  against 
whom  it  was  pronounced  was  deprived  of  any  part  in  the 
oblations  of  the  faithful.  The  ties  both  of  religious  and  of 
private  friendship  were  dissolved ;  he  found  himself  a  profane 
object  of  abhorrence  to  the  persons  whom  he  the  most  esteemed, 
or  by  whom  he  had  been  the  most  tenderly  beloved ;  and,  as 
far  as  an  expulsion  from  a  respectable  society  could  imprint  on 
his  character  a  mark  of  disgrace,  he  was  shunned  or  suspected 
by  the  generality  of  mankind.  The  situation  of  these  un¬ 
fortunate  exiles  was  in  itself  very  painful  and  melancholy ;  but, 

145  See  Lucian  in  Peregrin.  Julian  (Epist.  49)  seems  mortified  that  the 
Christian  charity  maintains  not  only  their  own,  but  likewise  the  heathen  poor. 

146  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  laudable  conduct  of  more  modern  missionaries, 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Above  three  thousand  new-born  infants  are 
annually  exposed  in  the  streets  of  Pekin.  See  Le  Oomte,  MSmoires  sur  la  Chine, 
and  the  Reoherohes  sur  les  Chinois  et  les  Egyptians,  tom.  i.  p.  61. 
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as  it  usually  happens,  their  apprehensions  far  exceeded  their 
sufferings.  The  benefits  of  the  Christian  communion  were 
those  of  eternal  life,  nor  could  they  erase  from  their  minds  the 
awful  opinion,  that  to  those  ecclesiastical  governors  by  whom 
they  were  condemned  the  Deity  had  committed  the  keys  of 
Hell  and  of  Paradise.  The  heretics,  indeed,  who  might  be 
supported  by  the  consciousness  of  their  intentions,  and  by  the 
flattering  hope  that  they  alone  had  discovered  the  true  path  of 
salvation,  endeavoured  to  regain,  in  their  separate  assemblies, 
those  comforts,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  which  they  no 
longer  derived  from  the  great  society  of  Christians.  But 
almost  all  those  who  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  power  of 
vice  or  idolatry  were  sensible  of  their  fallen  condition,  and 
anxiously  desirous  of  being  restored  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Christian  communion. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  penitents,  two  opposite 
opinions,  the  one  of  justice,  the  other  of  mercy,  divided  the 
primitive  church.  The  more  rigid  and  inflexible  casuists  refused 
them  for  ever,  and  without  exception,  the  meanest  place  in  the 
holy  community,  which  they  had  disgraced  or  deserted,  and, 
leaving  them  to  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  conscience,  indulged 
them  only  with  a  faint  ray  of  hope  that  the  contrition  of  their 
life  and  death  might  possibly  be  accepted  by  the  Supreme 
Being.147  A  milder  sentiment  was  embraced,  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  theory,  by  the  purest  and  most  respectable  of  the 
Christian  churches.148  The  gates  of  reconciliation  and  of 
Heaven  were  seldom  shut  against  the  returning  penitent ;  but 
a  severe  and  solemn  form  of  discipline  was  instituted,  which, 
while  it  served  to  expiate  his  crime,  might  powerfully  deter 
the  spectators  from  the  imitation  of  his  example.  Humbled  by 
a  public  confession,  emaciated  by  fasting,  and  clothed  in  sack- pabus  pen- 
cloth,  the  penitent  lay  prostrate  at  the  door  of  the  assembly,  “°* 
imploring,  with  tears,  the  pardon  of  his  offences,  and  soliciting 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful.149  If  the  fault  was  of  a  very  heinous 
nature,  whole  years  of  penance  were  esteemed  an  inadequate 

147  The  Montanists  and  the  Novatiane,  who  adhered  to  this  opinion  with  the 
greatest  rigour  and  obstinacy,  found  themselves  at  last  in  the  number  of  excom¬ 
municated  heretics.  See  the  learned  and  copious  Mosheim,  Seoul,  ii.  and  iii. 

148  Dionysius  ap.  Euseb.  iv.  23.  Cyprian  de  Lapsis. 

m  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  part  iii.  o.  5.  The  admirers  of  antiquity 
regret  the  loss  of  this  public  penanoe. 
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satisfaction  to  the  Divine  Justice;  and  it  was  always  by  slow 
and  painful  gradations  that  the  sinner,  the  heretic,  or  the 
apostate  was  re-admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  A 
sentence  of  perpetual  excommunication  was,  however,  reserved 
for  some  crimes  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  particularly 
for  the  inexcusable  relapses  of  those  penitents  who  had  already 
experienced  and  abused  the  clemency  of  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors.  According  to  the  circumstances  or  the  number  of 
the  guilty,  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  discipline  was  varied 
by  the  discretion  of  the  bishops.  The  councils  of  Ancyra  and 
Illiberis  were  held  about  the  same  time,  the  one  in  Galatia,  the 
other  in  Spain;  but  their  respective  canons,  which  are  still 
extant,  seem  to  breathe  a  very  different  spirit.  The  Galatian, 
who  after  his  baptism  had  repeatedly  sacrificed  to  idols,  might 
obtain  his  pardon  by  a  penance  of  seven  years,  and,  if  he  had 
seduced  others  to  imitate  his  example,  only  three  years  more 
were  added  to  the  term  of  his  exile.  But  the  unhappy 
Spaniard,  who  had  committed  the  same  offence,  was  deprived 
of  the  hope  of  reconciliation,  even  in  the  article  of  death; 
and  his  idolatry  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  seventeen 
other  crimes,  against  which  a  sentence,  no  less  terrible,  was 
pronounced.  Among  these  we  may  distinguish  the  inexpiable 
guilt  of  calumniating  a  bishop,  a  presbyter,  or  even  a  deacon.150 
The  The  well-tempered  mixture  of  liberality  and  rigour,  the 

>  opffjcopa/  judicious  dispensation  of  rewards  and  punishments,  according  to 
men™'  the  maxims  of  policy  as  well  as  justice,  constituted  the  human 
strength  of  the  church.  The  bishops,  whose  paternal  care 
extended  itself  to  the  government  of  both  worlds,  were  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  these  prerogatives,  and,  covering  their 
ambition  with  the  fair  pretence  of  the  love  of  order,  they  were 
jealous  of  any  rival  in  the  exercise  of  a  discipline  so  necessary 
to  prevent  the  desertion  of  those  troops  which  had  inlisted  them¬ 
selves  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  whose  numbers  every 
day  became  more  considerable.  From  the  imperious  declama¬ 
tions  of  Cyprian  we  should  naturally  conclude  that  the  doctrines 
of  excommunication  and  penance  formed  the  most  essential 

150  See  in  Dupin,  Biblioth&que  Eccl4siastique,  torn.  ii.  p.  304-818,  a  short  but 
rational  exposition  of  the  canons  of  those  councils,  which  were  assembled  in  the 
first  moments  of  tranquillity  after  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  This  persecution 
had  been  much  less  severely  felt  in  Spain  than  in  Galatia :  a  difference  which 
may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  contrast  of  their  regulations. 
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part  of  religion ;  and  that  it  was  much  less  dangerous  for  the 
disciples  of  Christ  to  neglect  the  observance  of  the  moral  dnties 
than  to  despise  the  censures  and  authority  of  their  bishops. 
Sometimes  we  might  imagine  that  we  were  listening  to  the 
voice  of  Moses,  when  he  commanded  the  earth  to  open,  and  to 
swallow  up,  in  consuming  flames,  the  rebellious  race  which 
refused  obedience  to  the  priesthood  of  Aaron ;  and  we  should 
sometimes  suppose  that  we  heard  a  Roman  consul  asserting  the 
majesty  of  the  republic,  and  declaring  his  inflexible  resolution 
to  enforce  the  rigour  of  the  laws.  « If  such  irregularities  are 
suffered  with  impunity  (it  is  thus  that  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
chides  the  lenity  of  his  colleague),  if  such  irregularities  are 
suffered,  there  is  an  end  of  Episcopal  yiooub  ; 161  an  end  of  the 
sublime  and  divine  power  of  governing  the  church,  an  end  of 
Christianity  itself.”  Cyprian  had  renounced  those  temporal 
honours  which  it  is  probable  he  would  never  have  obtained ;  but 
the  acquisition  of  such  absolute  command  over  the  consciences 
and  understanding  of  a  congregation,  however  obscure  or  despised 
by  the  world,  is  more  truly  grateful  to  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart  than  the  possession  of  the  most  despotic  power  imposed 
by  arms  and  conquest  on  a  reluctant  people. 

In  the  course  of  this  important,  though  perhaps  tedious,  Becspita- 
inquiry,  I  have  attempted  to  display  the  secondary  causes  which  the  ave' 
so  efficaciously  assisted  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  If°*aBes 
among  these  causes  we  have  discovered  any  artificial  orna¬ 
ments,  any  accidental  circumstances,  or  any  mixture  of  error 
and  passion,  it  cannot  appear  surprising  that  mankind  should 
be  the  most  sensibly  affected  by  such  motives  as  were  suited  to 
their  imperfect  nature.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  these  causes,  exclu-  * 
rive  zeal,  the  immediate  expectation  of  another  world,  the  claim’, 
of  miracles,  the  practice  of  rigid  virtue,  and  the  constitution  ^ 
of  the  primitive  church,  that  Christianity  spread  itself  with  so  ■ 
much  success  in  the  Roman  empire.  To  the  first  of  these  the  l. 
Christians  were  indebted  for  their  invincible  valour,  which  die-  ft 
dained  to  capitulate  with  the  enemy  whom  they  were  resolved  V 
to  vanquish.  The  three  succeeding  causes  supplied  their  valour 
with  the  most  formidable  arms.  The  last  of  these  causes  united 
their  courage,  directed  their  arms,  and  gave  their  efforts  that 
irresistible  weight  which  even  a  small  band  of  well-trained  and 


181  Cyprian.  Epist.  69  [69]. 
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intrepid  volunteers  has  so  often  possessed  over  an  undisciplined 
multitude,  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  careless  of  the  event  of 
weakness  the  war.  In  the  various  religions  of  Polytheism,  some  wandering 
ism  ^  fanatics  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  addressed  themselves  to  the 
credulous  superstition  of  the  populace,  were  perhaps  the  only 
order  of  priests1®*  that  derived  their  whole  support  and  credit 
from  their  sacerdotal  profession,  and  were  very  deeply  affected 
by  a  personal  concern  for  the  safety  or  prosperity  of  their 
tutelar  deities.  The  ministers  of  Polytheism,  both  in  Borne 
and  in  the  provinces,  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  a  noble 
birth,  and  of  an  affluent  fortune,  who  received,  as  an  honourable 
distinction,  the  care  of  a  celebrated  temple,  or  of  a  public 
sacrifice,  exhibited,  very  frequently  at  their  own  expense,  the 
sacred  games,1®*  and  with  cold  indifference  performed  the 
ancient  rites,  according  to  the  laws  and  fashion  of  their  country. 
As  they  were  engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  their 
zeal  and  devotion  were  seldom  animated  by  a  sense  of  interest, 
or  by  the  habits  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Confined  to 
their  respective  temples  and  cities,  they  remained  without  any 
connexion  of  discipline  or  government;  and,  whilst  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  senate,  of  the  college 
of  pontiffs,  and  of  the  emperor,  those  civil  magistrates  contented 
themselves  with  the  easy  task  of  maintaining,  in  peace  and 
dignity,  the  general  worship  of  mankind.  We  have  already 
seen  how  various,  how  loose,  and  how  uncertain  were  the  reli¬ 
gious  sentiments  of  Polytheists.  They  were  abandoned,  almost 
without  control,  to  the  natural  workings  of  a  superstitious 
fancy.  The  accidental  circumstances  of  their  life  and  situation 
determined  the  object,  as  well  as  the  degree,  of  their  devotion ; 
and,  as  long  as  their  adoration  was  successively  prostituted  to 
a  thousand  deities,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  their  hearts 
could  be  susceptible  of  a  very  sincere  or  lively  passion  for  any 
'  of  them. 

“  The  arts,  the  manners,  and  the  vices  of  the  priests  of  the  Syrian  goddess 
are  very  humorously  described  by  Apuleius,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Metamor¬ 
phoses. 

1M  The  office  of  Asiaroh  was  of  this  nature,  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Aristides,  the  Inscriptions,  &o.  It  was  annual  and  elective.  None  but  the  vainest 
citizens  could  desire  the  honour;  none  but  the  most  wealthy  could  support  the 
expense.  See  in  the  Patres  Apostol.  tom.  ii.  p.  200,  with  how  much  indifference 
Philip  the  Asiarch  conducted  himself  in  the  martyrdom  of  Polyoarp.  There  were 
likewise  Bithyniarohs,  Lyoiarohs,  <5so.  [Op.  Pauly-Wissowa,  Enoyclopadie,  sub 
A  si  arches.] 
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When  Christianity  appeared  in  the  world,  even  these  faint  Thejcep- 
and  imperfect  impressions  had  lost  much  of  their  original  the  fmu 
power.  Human  reason,  which,  by  its  unassisted  strength,  isproroa^ 
incapable  of  perceiving  the  mysteries  of  faith,  had  already  g“o“«w  re¬ 
obtained  an  easy  triumph  over  the  folly  of  Paganism;  and, 
when  Tertullian  or  Lactantius  employ  their  labours  in  exposing 
its  falsehood  and  extravagance,  they  are  obliged  to  transcribe 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero  or  the  wit  of  Lucian.  The  contagion  of 
these  sceptical  writings  had  been  diffused  far  beyond  the  number 
of  their  readers.  The  fashion  of  incredulity  was  communicated 
from  the  philosopher  to  the  man  of  pleasure  or  business,  from 
the  noble  to  the  plebeian,  and  from  the  master  to  the  menial 
slave  who  waited  at  his  table,  and  who  eagerly  listened  to  the 
freedom  of  his  conversation.  On  public  occasions  the  philosophic 
part  of  mankind  affected  to  treat  with  respect  and  decency  the 
religious  institutions  of  their  country ;  but  their  secret  contempt 
penetrated  through  the  thin  and  awkward  disguise ;  and  even  the 
people,  when  they  discovered  that  their  deities  were  rejected 
and  derided  by  those  whose  rank  or  understanding  they  were 
accustomed  to  reverence,  were  filled  with  doubts  and  apprehen¬ 
sions  concerning  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  to  which  they  had 
yielded  the  most  implicit  belief.  The  decline  of  ancient  prejudice 
exposed  a  very  numerous  portion  of  human  kind  to  the  danger  - 
of  a  painful  and  eomfortless  situation.  A  state  of  scepticism 
and  suspense  may  amuse  a  few  inquisitive  minds.  But  the 
practice  of  superstition  is  so  congenial  to  the  multitude  that,  if 
they  are  forcibly  awakened,  they  still  regret  the  loss  of  their 
pleasing  vision.  Their  love  of  the  marvellous  and  supernatural, 
their  curiosity  with  regard  to  future  events,  and  their  strong 
propensity  to  extend  their  hopes  and  feara  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  visible  world,  were  the  principal  causes  which  favoured  the 
establishment  of  Polytheism.  So  urgent  on  the  vulgar  is  the 
necessity  of  believing  that  the  fall  of  any  Bystem  of  mythology  ; 
will  most  probably  be  succeeded  by  the  introduction  of  some 
other  mode  of  superstition.  Some  deities  of  a  more  recent  and 
fashionable  cast  might  soon  have  occupied  the  deserted  templeB 
of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  if,  in  the  decisive  moment,  the  wisdom 
of  Providence  had  not  interposed  a  genuine  revelation,  fitted  to 
inspire  the  most  rational  esteem  and  conviction,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  adorned  with  all  that  could  attract  the 
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curiosity,  the  wonder,  and  the  veneration  of  the  people.  In 
their  actual  disposition,  as  many  were  almost  disengaged  from 
their  artificial  prejudices,  but  equally  susceptible  and  desirous 
'  of  a  devout  attachment ;  an  object  much  less  deserving  would 
'  have  been  sufficient  to  fill  the  vacant  place  in  their  hearts, 
and  to  gratify  the  uncertain  eagerness  of  their  passions.  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  pursue  this  reflection,  instead  of  viewing 
with  astonishment  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity,  will 
perhaps  be  surprised  that  its  success  was  not  still  more  rapid 
and  still  more  universal. 

»§  well  as  It  has  been  observed,  with  truth  as  well  as  propriety,  that 
and  anion  the  conquests  of  Rome  prepared  and  facilitated  those  of  Chris- 
Roman  tianity.  In  the  second  chapter  of  this  work  we  have  attempted 
amp.*®  eXpjajn  jn  whafc  manner  the  most  civilized  provinces  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  were  united  under  the  dominion  of  one  sove¬ 
reign,  and  gradually  connected  by  the  most  intimate  ties  of 
laws,  of  manners,  and  of  language.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  who 
had  fondly  expected  a  temporal  deliverer,  gave  so  cold  a  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  miracles  of  the  divine  prophet  that  it  was  found 
unnecessary  to  publish,  or  at  least  to  preserve,  any  Hebrew 
gospel.164  The  authentic  histories  of  the  actions  of  Christ  were 
composed  in  the  Greek  language,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  and  after  the  Gentile  converts  were  grown 
extremely  numerous.166  As  soon  as  those  histories  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  Latin  tongue,  they  were  perfectly  intelligible  to 
all  the  subjects  of  Rome,  excepting  only  to  the  peasants  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  for  whose  benefit  particular  versions  were 
|  afterwards  made.  The  public  highways,  which  had  been 
!  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  legions,  opened  an  easy  passage 
'  for  the  Christian  missionaries  from  Damascus  to  Corinth,  and 
from  Italy  to  the  extremity  of  Spain  or  Britain ;  nor  did  those 
spiritual  conquerors  encounter  any  of  the  obstacles  which  usually 
retard  or  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  religion  into  a 

154  The  modem  critics  are  not  disposed  to  believe  what  the  fathers  almost  un¬ 
animously  assert,  that  St.  Matthew  composed  a  Hebrew  gospel,  of  which  only  the 
Greek  translation  is  extant.  It  seems,  however,  dangerous  to  reject  their  testimony. 
[MaT0ouo$  fxtv  ofat  'E0pat8i  StaAfttrcp  ra  Adyta  avveypa^aro,  Papias  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E. 
iii.  89  and  16.  Our  Greek  “  Matthew  ’*  is  not  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  original,  but  a  Hebrew  collection  of  Logia  made  by  Matthew  may  have 
been  one  of  its  sources.] 

w  Under  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  and  in  the  cities  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Borne,  and  Ephesus.  See  Mill,  Prolegomena  ad  Nov.  Testament,  and 
Dr.  Lardner’s  fair  and  extensive  collection,  vol.  xv. 
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distant  country.  There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that 
before  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  the  faith  of 
Christ  had  been  preached  in  every  province,  and  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire:  bat  the  foundation  of  the  several Hi«toric*i 
congregations,  the  nombers  of  the  faithful  who  composed  them,  progress  ot 
and  their  proportion  to  the  unbelieving  multitude,  are  nowity 
buried  in  obscurity,  or  disguised  by  fiction  and  declamation. 

Such  imperfect  circumstances,  however,  as  have  reached  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  increase  of  the  Christian  name  in 
Asia  and  Greece,  in  Egypt,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  West,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate,  without  neglecting  the  real  or  imaginary 
acquisitions  which  lay  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Boman 
empire.1" 

The  rich  provinces  that  extend  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  in  the  East 
Ionian  sea  were  the  principal  theatre  on  which  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  displayed  his  zeal  and  piety.  The  seeds  of  the 
gospel,  which  he  had  scattered  in  a  fertile  soil,  were  diligently 
cultivated  by  his  disciples ;  and  it  should  seem  that,  during  the 
two  first  centuries,  the  most  considerable  body  of  Christians 
was  contained  within  those  limits.  Among  the  societies  which 
were  instituted  in  Syria,  none  were  more  ancient  or  more 
illustrious  than  those  of  Damascus,  of  Beroea  or  Aleppo,  and  of 
Antioch.  The  prophetic  introduction  of  the  Apocalypse  has 
described  and  immortalized  the  seven  churches  of  Asia: — 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,15®  Sardes,  Laodicea,  and 
Philadelphia ;  and  their  colonies  were  soon  diffused  over  that 
populous  country.  In  a  very  early  period,  the  islands  of  Cyprus 
and  Crete,  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  gave  a 
favourable  reception  to  the  new  religion ;  and  Christian  republics 
were  soon  founded  in  the  cities  of  Corinth,  of  Sparta,  and  of 
Athens.157  The  antiquity  of  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  churches 
allowed  a  sufficient  space  of  time  for  their  increase  and  multi- 

[The  progress  of  Christianity  daring  the  first  three  centuries  is  folly  treated 
In  Hamaok’s  Die  Mission  und  Ausbreitung  des  Ohristentums  in  den  drei  ersten 
Jahrhunderten,  1902.  See  above,  p.  2,  n.  1.] 

160  The  Alogians  (Epiphanius  de  H seres.  51)  disputed  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apocalypse,  because  the  church  of  Thyatira  was  not  yet  founded.  Epiphanius, 
who  allows  the  fact,  extricates  himself  from  the  difficulty  by  ingeniously  suppos¬ 
ing  that  St.  John  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  See  Abauzit,  Discours  sur 
I’Apocalypse. 

m  The  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Dionysius  (ap.  Euseb.  iv.  23)  point  out  many 
churches  in  Asia  and  Greece.  That  of  Athens  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  least 
flourishing. 
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plication,  and  even  the  swarms  of  Gnostics  and  other  heretics 
serve  to  display  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  orthodox  church, 
since  the  appellation  of  heretics  has  always  been  applied  to  the 
less  numerous  party.  To  these  domestic  testimonies  we  may 
add  the  confession,  the  complaints,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
the  Gentiles  themselves.  From  the  writings  of  Lucian,  a 
philosopher  who  had  studied  mankind,  and  who  describes  their 
manners  in  the  most  lively  colours,  we  may  learn  that,  under 
the  reign  of  Commodus,  his  native  country  of  Pontus  was  filled 
with  Epicureans  and  Christians Within  fourscore  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ, “•  the  humane  PUny  laments  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  eradicate.  In  his  very 
curious  epistle  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  he  affirms  that  the  temples 
were  almost  deserted,  that  the  sacred  victims  scarcely  found 
any  purchasers,  and  that  the  superstition  had  not  only  infected 
the  cities,  but  had  even  spread  itself  into  the  villages  and  the 
open  country  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia.1*0 

Without  descending  into  a  minute  scrutiny  of  the  expressions, 
or  of  the  motives  of  those  writers  who  either  celebrate  or  lament 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  East,  it  may  in  general  be 
observed  that  none  of  them  have  left  us  any  grounds  from 
whence  a  just  estimate  might  be  formed  of  the  real  numbers  of 
the  faithful  in  those  provinces.  One  circumstance,  however, 
has  been  fortunately  preserved,  which  seems  to  oast  a  more 
distinct  light  on  this  obscure  but  interesting  subject.  Under 
the  reign  of  Theodosius,  after  Christianity  had  enjoyed,  during 
more  than  sixty  years,  the  sunshine  of  Imperial  favour,  the 
ancient  and  illustrious  church  of  Antioch  consisted  of  one 
hundred  thousand  persons,  three  thousand  of  whom  were  sup- 

1MLnoian  in  Alexandra,  c.  25.  Christianity,  however,  must  have  been  very 
unequally  diffused  over  Pontus ;  since  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  there 
were  no  more  than  seventeen  believers  in  the  ertensive  diocese  of  Neo-Osssarea. 
See  M.  de  Tillemont,  M6moires  Eocl6siast.  tom.  iv.  p.  675,  from  Basil  and  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  who  were  themselves  natives  of  Cappadooia. 

100  According  to  the  ancients,  Jesus  Christ  suffered  under  the  consulship  of 
the  two  Gemini,  in  the  year  29  of  our  present  sera.  Pliny  was  sent  into  Bithynia 
(according  to  Pagi)  in  the  year  110.  [The  evening  on  which  the  moon  was  first 
visible  began  the  Jewish  month ;  and  by  astronomical  calculation  of  the  times  of 
conjunction  we  can  determine  that  the  15th  of  Nisan  might  have  fallen  on  Friday 
in  the  years  27,  30,  33  and  34  a.d.  (29  is  excluded).  But  the  question  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  uncertainty  at  what  time  the  Jewish  day  began.  See  Wieseler, 
Synopsis,  p.  407.] 

Plin.  Epist.  x.  97.  [On  Asia  Minor,  cp.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  1893.] 
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ported  out  of  the  public  oblations.101  The  splendour  and  dignity 
of  the  queen  of  the  East,  the  acknowledged  populousness  of 
Caasarea,  Seleucia,  and  Alexandria,  and  the  destruction  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  in  the  earthquake  which 
afflicted  Antioch  under  the  elder  Justin,108  are  so  many  con¬ 
vincing  proofs  that  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  not 
less  than  half  a  million,  and  that  the  Christians,  however  multi¬ 
plied  by  zeal  and  power,  did  not  exceed  a  fifth  part  of  that  great 
city.  How  different  a  proportion  must  we  adopt  when  we  com¬ 
pare  the  persecuted  with  the  triumphant  church,  the  West  with 
the  East,  remote  villages  with  populous  towns,  and  countries 
recently  converted  to  the  faith  with  the  place  where  the  believers 
first  received  the  appellation  of  Christians !  It  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  dissembled  that,  in  another  passage,  Chrysostom,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  useful  information,  computes  the 
multitude  of  the  faithful  as  even  superior  to  that  of  the  Jews 
and  Pagans.108  But  the  solution  of  this  apparent  difficulty  is 
easy  and  obvious.  The  eloquent  preacher  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Antioch ; 
between  the  list  of  Christians  who  had  acquired  Heaven  by 
baptism  and  the  list  of  citizens  who  had  a  right  to  share  the 
public  liberality.  Slaves,  strangers,  and  infants  were  comprised 
in  the  former ;  they  were  excluded  from  the  latter. 

The  extensive  commerce  of  Alexandria,  and  its  proximity  to  in  Egypt 
Palestine,  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  new  religion.  It  was 
at  first  embraced  by  great  numbers  of  the  Therapeut®,  or 
Essenians  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  a  Jewish  sect  which  had  abated 
much  of  its  reverence  for  the  Mosaic  ceremonies.  The  austere 
life  of  the  Essenians,  their  fasts  and  excommunications,  the  com¬ 
munity  of  goods,  the  love  of  celibacy,  their  zeal  for  martyrdom, 
and  the  warmth  though  not  the  purity  of  their  faith,  already 
offered  a  very  lively  image  of  the  primitive  discipline.104  It  was 

161  Chrysostom.  Opera,  tom.  vii.  p.  668,  810.  [On  Christianity  in  Antiooh, 
see  Haraaok,  op.  tit.,  480  399.] 

lta  John  Mal&la,  tom.  ii.  p.  144  [p.  420,  ed.  Bonn].  He  draws  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  with  regard  to  the  popnlousness  of  Antiooh. 

1M  Chrysostom,  tom.  i.  p.  692.  I  am  indebted  for  these  passages,  though  not 
for  my  inference,  to  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner.  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History, 
roL  xiL  p.  370. 

164  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Jnifs,  1.  2,  o.  20,  21,  22,  23,  has  examined,  with  the 
most  critical  accuracy,  the  curious  treatise  of  Philo  which  describes  the  Therapeuta. 

By  proving  that  it  was  composed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  Basnage  has 
demonstrated,  in  spite  of  Eusebius  (1.  ii.  o.  17),  and  a  crowd  of  modem  Oatnolics, 
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in  the  school  of  Alexandria  that  the  Christian  theology  appears 
to  have  assumed  a  regular  and  scientifical  form;  and,  when 
Hadrian  visited  Egypt,  he  found  a  church,  composed  of  Jews 
and  of  Greeks,  sufficiently  important  to  attract  the  notice  of 
that  inquisitive  prince.166  But  the  progress  of  Christianity  was 
for  a  long  time  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  city,  which 
was  itself  a  foreign  colony,  and,  till  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  the  predecessors  of  Demetrius  were  the  only  prelates 
of  the  Egyptian  church.  Three  bishops  were  consecrated  by 
the  hands  of  Demetrius,  and  the  number  was  increased  to  twenty 
by  his  successor  Heraclas.166  The  body  of  the  natives,  a  people 
distinguished  by  a  sullen  inflexibility  of  temper,167  entertained 
the  new  doctrine  with  coldness  and  reluctance ;  and  even  in  the 
time  of  Origen  it  was  rare  to  meet  with  an  Egyptian  who  had 
surmounted  his  early  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  sacred  animals 
of  his  country.166  As  soon,  indeed,  as  Christianity  ascended  the 
throne,  the  zeal  of  those  barbarians  obeyed  the  prevailing 
impulsion ;  the  cities  of  Egypt  were  filled  with  bishops,  and  the 
deserts  of  Thebais  swarmed  with  hermits. 

A  per pe trial  stream  of  strangers  and  provincials  flowed  into 
•  the  capacious  bosom  of  Borne.  Whatever  was  strange  or  odious, 
whoever  was  guilty  or  suspected,  might  hope,  in  the  obscurity 
of  that  immense  capital,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  law.  In 
such  a  various  conflux  of  nations,  every  teacher,  either  of  truth 
or  of  falsehood,  every  founder,  whether  of  a  virtuous  or  a 
criminal  association,  might  easily  multiply  his  disciples  or 
accomplices.  The  Christians  of  Borne,  at  the  time  of  the 

that  the  Therapeutae  were  neither  Christians  nor  monks.  It  still  remains  probable 
that  they  changed  their  name*  preserved  their  manners,  adopted  some  new  articles 
of  faith,  and  gradually  became  the  fathers  of  the  Egyptian  Ascetics.  [The 
Therapeut®  were  not  Essenes  (for  whom  see  Grafcz,  Gescn.  der  Juden.  vol.  3),  for 
they  did  not  secede  from  the  synagogues.  P.  0.  Lucius  (Die  Therapeuten.  1879) 
tried  to  prove  that  they  did  not  exist,  and  that  Philo’s  treatise  (to  which  the 
earliest  reference  is  in  Eusebius)  is  a  forgery,  c.  300  a.d.  The  genuineness  is 
defended  by  Mr.  Conybeare  in  his  recent  ed.  and  P.  Wendland,  die  Therapeuten, 
1896.] 

186  See  a  letter  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  946  [xxix.  8,  1,  a 
spurious  document]. 

186  For  the  succession  of  Alexandrian  bishops,  consult  Renaudot’s  History,  p. 
24,  <fcc.  This  curious  fact  is  preserved  by  the  patriarch  Eutychius  (Annal.  tom. 
i.  p.  334,  Vers.  Pocock[date  10th  century]),  and  its  internal  evidence  would  alone 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  Bishop  Pearson  has  urged  in 
the  VindicieB  Ignatian®.  [Demetrius  seems  to  have  been  the  first  monarchical 
bishop.] 

187  Ammian.  Mareellin.  xxii.  16. 

118  Origen  contra  Celsum,  1.  i.  p.  40  [p.  757,  Migne], 
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accidental  persecution  of  Nero,  are  represented  by  Tacitus  as' 
already  amounting  to  a  very  great  multitude,1*  and  the  language 
of  that  great  historian  is  almost  similar  to  the  style  employed 
by  Livy,  when  he  relates  the  introduction  and  the  suppression 
of  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  After  the  Bacchanals  had  awakened 
the  severity  of  the  senate,  it  was  likewise  apprehended  that  a 
very  great  multitude,  as  it  were  another  people,  had  been 
initiated  into  those  abhorred  mysteries.  A  more  careful  inquiry 
soon  demonstrated  that  the  offenders  did  not  exceed  seven 
thousand :  a  number,  indeed,  sufficiently  alarming,  when  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  object  of  public  justice.170  It  is  with  the  same 
candid  allowance  that  we  should  interpret  the  vague  expressions 
of  Tacitus,  and  in  a  former  instance  of  Pliny,  when  they  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  crowds  of  deluded  fanatics  who  had  forsaken  the 
established  worship  of  the  gods.  ('The  church  of  Borne  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  first  and  most  populous  of  the  empire ;  and  we 
are  possessed  of  an  authentic  record  which  attests  the  Btate  of 
religion  in  that  city,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and 
after  a  peace  of  thirty-eight  years.  The  clergy,  at  that  time, 
consisted  of  a  bishop,  forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons,  as 
many  sub-deacons,  forty-two  acolytes,  and  fifty  readers,  exor¬ 
cists,  and  porters.  The  number  of  widows,  of  the  infirm,  and  of 
the  poor,  who  were  maintained  by  the  oblations  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred.171  From  reason,  aB  well  as 
from  the  analogy  of  Antioch,  we  may  venture  to  estimate  the 
Christians  of  Borne  at  about  fiftyjhonsand.  The  populousness 
of  that  great  capital  cannot,  perhaps,  be  exactly  ascertained; 
but  the  most  modest  calculation  will  not  surely  reduce  it  lower 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  Christians  might 
constitute  at  the  most  a  twentieth  part.177 

100  Ingens  multi tudo  is  the  expression  of  Tacitus,  xv.  44.  [Gp.  Clement,  I.  ad 
Gor.  6,  xo\b  w\tj$os  itcKticrwr.] 

170  T.  Liv.  xxxix.  13, 15, 16, 17.  Nothing  oould  exceed  the  horror  and  con¬ 
sternation  of  the  senate  on  the  discovery  of  the  Bacchanalians,  whose  depravity 
is  described,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  by  Livy. 

171  Eusebius,  1.  vi.  c.  43.  The  Latin  translator  (M.  de  Valois)  has  thought 
proper  to  reduce  the  number  of  presbyters  to  forty-four. 

173  This  proportion  of  the  presbyters  and  of  the  poor  to  the  rest  of  the  people 
was  originally  fixed  by  Burnet  (Travels  into  Italy,  p.  168),  and  is  approved  by 
Moyle  (vol.  ii.  p.  151).  They  were  both  unacquainted  with  the  passage  of 
Chiysostom,  which  converts  their  conjecture  almost  into  a  fact  [see  above,  p.  63. 
On  the  population  of  Borne  see  above,  vol.  i.,  Appendix  25.  Friedlander  (Sitten- 
geschichte,  iii.  5311  agrees  with  Gibbon  in  supposing  the  Christians  to  have  been 
about  one-twentieth.  Hamack  is  inclined  to  reckon  them  at  about  80,000  in  a.d. 

vol.  h. — 5 
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ip  AMe«  The  western  provincials  appeared  to  have  derived  the  know- 
^ovidL  ^8®  °f  Christianity  from  the  same  source  which  had  diffused 
among  them  the  language,  the  sentiments,  and  the  manners  of 
Borne.  In  this  more  important  circumstance,  Africa,  as  well 
as  Gaul,  was  gradually  fashioned  to  the  imitation  of  the  capital. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  many  favourable  occasions  which 
might  invite  the  Boman  missionaries  to  visit  their  Latin 
provinces,  it  was  late  before  they  passed  either  the  sea  or  the 
Alps ; m  nor  can  we  discover  in  those  great  countries  any  assured 
traces  either  of  faith  or  of  persecution  that  ascend  higher  than 
!  the  reign  of  the  Antonines.174  The  slow  progress  of  the  gospel 
:  in  the  cold  climate  of  Gaul  was  extremely  different  from  the 
i  eagerness  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  received  on  the 
i  burning  sands  of  Africa.  The  African  Christians  soon  formed 
one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  primitive  church.  The 
practice  introduced  into  that  province  of  appointing  bishops  to 
the  most  inconsiderable  towns,  and  very  frequently  to  the  most 
obscure  villages,  contributed  to  multiply  the  splendour  and 
importance  of  their  religious  societies,  which  during  the  course 
of  the  third  century  were  animated  by  the  zeal  of  Tertullian, 
directed  by  the  abilities  of  Cyprian,  and  adorned  by  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Lactantius.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  turn  our 
eyes  towards  Gaul,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  discovering, 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  feeble  and  united  con¬ 
gregations  of  Lyons  and  Vienna ;  and,  even  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Decius,  we  are  assured  that  in  a  few  cities  only,  Arles, 
Narbonne,  Toulouse,  Limoges,  Clermont,  Tours,  and  Paris, 
some  scattered  churches  were  supported  by  the  devotion  of  a 
small  number  of  Christians.179  Silence  is  indeed  very  consistent 

250,  and  points  out  that  the  number  enormously  increased  in  the  following  half 
oentury.  See  op.  tit.  498.] 

17*  Seriue  tr&ns  Alpes,  religions  Dei  susceptA  Sulpioius  Severus,  1.  ii.  [92, 1], 
These  were  the  celebrated  martyrs  of  Lyons.  See  Eusebius,  v.  1.  Tillemont, 
M4m.  Ecclesiast.  tom.  ii.  p.  316.  According  to  the  Donatists,  whose  assertion  is 
confirmed  by  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of  Augustin,  Africa  was  the  last  of  the 
provinces  which  received  the  gospel.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eocl&iast.  tom.  i.  p.  754. 

174  Turn  primum  intra  Gallias  martyria  visa.  Sulp.  Severus,  1.  ii.  [ib.].  With 
regard  to  Africa,  see  Tertullian  ad  Scapulam,  o.  3.  It  is  imagined  that  the 
Scyllitan  martyrs  were  the  first  (Acta  Sincera  Buinart.  p.  34).  One  of  the 
adversaries  of  Apuleius  seems  to  have  been  a  Christian.  Apolog.  p.  496, 497,  edit. 
Delphin. 

176  Bar®  in  aliquibus  civitatibus  ecclesiee,  pauoorum  Ohristianorum  devotione, 
resurgerent.  Aota  Sincera,  p.  130.  Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  i.  o.  28.  Mosheim,  p. 
207,  449.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
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with  devotion,  bat,  as  it  is  seldom  compatible  with  zeal,  we 
may  perceive  and  lament  the  languid  state  of  Christianity  in 
those  provinces  which  had  exchanged  the  Celtic  for  the  Latin 
tongae;  since  they  did  not,  during  the  three  first  centuries, 
give  birth  to  a  single  ecclesiastical  writer.  From  Gaul,  which 
claimed  a  just  pre-eminence  of  learning  and  authority  over  all 
the  countries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  the  light  of  the  gospel 
was  more  faintly  reflected  on  the  remote  provinces  of  Spain 
and  Britain ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  vehement  assertions  of 
Tertullian,  they  had  already  received  the  first  rays  of  the  faith 
when  he  addressed  his  apology  to  the  magistrates  of  the  emperor 
Severus.178  But  the  obscure  and  imperfect  origin  of  the  western 
churches  of  Europe  has  been  so  negligently  recorded  that,  if  we 
would  relate  the  time  and  manner  of  their  foundation,  we  must 
supply  the  silence  of  antiquity  by  those  legends  which  avarice 
or  superstition  long  afterwards  dictated  to  the  monks  in  the 
lazy  gloom  of  their  convents.177  Of  these  holy  romances,  that . 
of  the  apostle  St.  James  can  alone,  by  its  single  extravagance, 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  From  a  peaceful  fisherman  of  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  he  was  transformed  into  a  valorous  knight, 
who  charged  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  chivalry  in  their 
battles  against  the  Moors.  The  gravest  historians  have  cele¬ 
brated  his  exploits ;  the  miraculous  shrine  of  Gompostella  dis¬ 
played  his  power ;  and  the  sword  of  a  military  order,  assisted  by 
the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  was  sufficient  to  remove  every 
objection  of  profane  criticism.178 

The  progress  of  Christianity  was  not  confined  to  the  Roman  Beyond  the 
empire ;  and,  according  to  the  primitive  fathers,  who  interpret umb^Lh 
facts  by  prophecy,  the  new  religion  within  a  century  after  the emplr6 

century,  the  extensive  dioceses  of  Li&ge,  of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne  composed  a 
single  bishopric,  which  had  been  very  recently  founded.  See  Memoires  de  Tille- 
mont,  tom.  vi.  part  L  p.  43,  411.  [Duchesne,  M4moires  sur  l’origine  des  dioo&ses 
episc.  dans  l’ancienne  Gaule,  1890.] 

176  The  date  of  Tertullian’s  Apology  is  fixed,  in  a  dissertation  of  Mosheim,  to 
the  year  198  [197-8.  His  Ad  Nationes,  written  either  just  before  or  just  after, 
or  partly  before  and  partly  after,  the  Apologetioum,  covers  the  same  ground 
briefly.] 

177  In  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  few  who  had  either  inclination  or 
courage  to  question,  whether  Joseph  of  Aximathea  founded  the  monastery  of 
Glastonbury,  and  whether  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  preferred  the  residence  of 
Paris  to  that  of  Athens. 

178  The  stupendous  metamorphosis  was  performed  in  the  ninth  oentury.  See 
Mariana  (Hist.  Hispan.  1.  vii.  o.  18,  tom.  i.  p.  285,  edit.  Hag.  Com.  1783),  who, 
in  every  sense,  imitates  Livy,  and  the  honest  detection  of  the  legend  of  St.  James 
by  Dr.  Geddes,  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
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death  of  its  divine  author,  had  already  visited  every  part  of  the 
globe.  « There  exists  not,”  says  Justin  Martyr,  <<a  people, 
whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  or  any  other  race  of  men,  by  what¬ 
soever  appellation  or  manners  they  may  be  distinguished,  how¬ 
ever  ignorant  of  arts  or  agriculture,  whether  they  dwell  under 
tents,  or  wander  about  in  covered  waggons,  among  whom 
prayers  are  not  offered  up  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  Jesus  to 
the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things.” 179  But  this  splendid 
exaggeration,  which  even  at  present  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  real  state  of  mankind,  can  be 
considered  only  as  the  rash  sally  of  a  devout  but  careless  writer, 

'  the  measure  of  whose  belief  was  regulated  by  that  of  his  wishes. 
But  neither  the  belief  nor  the  wishes  of  the  fathers  can  alter 
the  truth  of  history.  It  will  still  remain  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany  who  afterwards 
subverted  the  Roman  monarchy  were  involved  in  the  darkness 
of  paganism ;  and  that  even  the  conversion  of  Iberia,  of 
Armenia,  or  of  Ethiopia,  was  not  attempted  with  any  degree 
of  success  till  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  em¬ 
peror.180  Before  that  time  the  various  accidents  of  war  and 
commerce  might  indeed  diffuse  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  among  the  tribes  of  Caledonia,181  and  among  the 
borderers  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates.1® 
Beyond  the  last-mentioned  river,  Edeasa  was  distinguished  by  a 

179  Justin  Martyr,  Dialog,  oum  Tryphon.  p.  341.  Irenseus  adv.  Berea.  1.  i. 

o.  10.  Terbullian  aav.  Jud.  o.  7.  See  Mosheim,  p.  203. 

100  See  the  fourth  oentury  of  Mosheim’s  History  of  the  Ohuroh.  Many, 
though  very  confused  circumstances,  that  relate  to  the  conversion  of  Iberia  and 
Armenia,  may  be  found  in  Moses  of  Ohorene,  1.  ii.  c.  78-89.  [Milman  notes  that 
Gibbon  “  had  expressed  his  intention  of  withdrawing  the  words 1  of  Armenia  *  from 
the  text  of  future  editions  ”  (Vindication,  Works,  iv.  577).  Christianity  spread 
at  an  early  time  in  Armenia,  Dut  its  beginnings  are  enveloped  in  obscurity,  and 
the  traditions  are  largely  legendary.  The  history  of  the  Armenian  ohuroh  begins 
with  Gregory  Lusavoritoh  (Illuminator),  consecrated  bishop  by  Leontius  of 
Cappadocia,  to  which  see  the  Armenian  bishopric  was  at  first  subject.  The  main 
source  for  Gregory  is  an  early  Life  incorporated  in  the  history  of  Tiridates  by 
Agathangelus  (translated  by  Langlois,  Fr.  Hist.  Graec.  vol.  v.).  See  further 
Appendix  17.] 

181  According  to  Tertullian,  the  Christian  faith  had  penetrated  into  parts  of 
Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Roman  arms.  About  a  oentury  afterwards,  Ossian, 
the  son  of  Fingal,  is  said  to  have  disputed,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  with  one  of 
the  foreign  missionaries,  and  the  dispute  iB  still  extant,  in  verse,  and  in  the  Erse 
language.  See  Mr.  Macpherson’s  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  Ossian’s  Poems, 

p.  10. 

182  The  Goths,  who  ravaged  Asia  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  carried  away  great 
numbers  of  oaptives;  some  of  whom  were  Christians,  and  became  missionaries. 
See  Tillemont,  M&noires  Eocl&iast.  tom.  iv.  p.  44. 
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firm  and  early  adherence  to  the  faith.188  From  Edessa  the 
principles  of  Christianity  were  easily  introduced  into  the  Greek 
and  Syrian  cities  which  obeyed  the  successors  of  Artaxerxes ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  Persians,  whose  religious  system,  by  the 
labours  of  a  well-disciplined  order  of  priests,  had  been  constructed 
with  much  more  art  and  solidity  than  the  uncertain  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Rome.184 

From  this  impartial,  though  imperfect,  survey  of  the  pro-ujmemj^ 
gress  of  Christianity,  it  may,  perhaps,  seem  probable  that  the  of  ohria- 
number  of  its  proselytes  has  been  excessively  magnified  by  fearjPsauu 
'  on  tbe  one  side  and  by  devotion  on  the  other.  According  toj 
the  irreproachable  testimony  of  Origen,186  the  proportion  of  the 
faithful  was  very  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 
multitude  of  an  unbelieving  world ;  but,  as  we  are  left  without 
any  distinct  information,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  and  it 
is  difficult  even  to  conjecture,  the  real  numbers  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  The  most  favourable  calculation,  however,  that 
can  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of  Antioch  and  of  Rome 
will  not  permit  us  to  imagine  that  more  than  a  twentieth  part 
•  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire  had  enlisted  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross  before  the  important  conversion  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  But  their  habits  of  faith,  of  zeal,  and  of  union 
seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers ;  and  the  same  causes  which 
contributed  to  their  future  increase  served  to  render  their 
actual  strength  more  apparent  and  more  formidable. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  civil  society  that,  whilst  a  few.whether 
persons  are  distinguished  by  riches,  by  honours,  and  by  know-  chrtoSlns 
ledge,  the  body  of  the  people  is  condemned  to  obscurity, wdialor? 
ignorance,  and  poverty.  The  Christian  religion,  which  ad-*"* 
dressed  itself  to  the  whole  human  race,  must  consequently 

188  The  legend  of  Abgarue,  fabulous  as  it  is,  affords  a  decisive  proof  that,  many 
years  before  Eusebius  wrote  his  history,  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Odessa  had  embraced  Christianity.  Their  rivals,  the  citizens  of  Carrhse,  adhered, 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  cause  of  Paganism,  as  late  as  the  sixth  century.  [For  the 
Church  of  Edessa  see  Tixeront,  Les  origin es  de  l’^glise  d’6dessa,  1888,  and  Burkitt, 

Early  Christianity  outside  the  Roman  Empire,  1899.] 

184  According  to  Bardesanes  (ap.  Euseb.  Prapar.  Evangel.),  there  were  some 
Christians  in  Persia  before  the  end  of  the  second  century.  In  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine  (see  his  Epistle  to  Sapor,  Vit.  1.  iv.  c.  18),  they  composed  a  flourishing 
church.  Consult  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manich&sme,  tom.  i.  p.  180,  ana 
the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of  Assemani.  [On  Christianity  in  Persia,  see  Labourt, 

Le  ohristianisme  dana  l’empire  Perse  sons  la  dynastie  Bassanide,  1904.] 

**  Origen  contra  Celsum,  1.  viii.  p.  424  [p.  1621,  (wdyv  6klyoi)]. 
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collect  a  far  greater  number  of  proselytes  from  the  lower  than 
from  the  superior  ranks  of  life.  This  innocent  and  natural 
circumstance  has  been  improved  into  a  very  odious  imputation, 
which  seems  to  be  less  strenuously  denied  by  the  apologists  than 
it  is  urged  by  the  adversaries  of  the  faith ;  that  the  new  sect 
of  Christians  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the 
populace,  of  peasants  and  mechanics,  of  boys  and  women,  of 
beggars  and  slaves ;  the  last  of  whom  might  sometimes  intro¬ 
duce  the  missionaries  into  the  rich  and  noble  families  to  which 
they  belonged.  These  obscure  teachers  (such  was  the  charge 
of  malice  and  infidelity)  are  as  mute  in  public  as  they  are 
loquacious  and  dogmatical  in  private.  Whilst  they  cautiously 
avoid  the  dangerous  encounter  of  philosophers,  they  mingle 
with  the  rude  and  illiterate  crowd,  and  insinuate  themselves 
into  those  minds,  whom  their  age,  their  sex,  or  their  education 
has  the  best  disposed  to  receive  the  impression  of  superstitious 
terrors.186 

Some  ex-  This  unfavourable  picture,  though  not  devoid  of  a  faint 
rtth°et»ni  resemblance,  betrays,  by  its  dark  colouring  and  distorted  fea- 
to  loAminc  tures,  the  pencil  of  an  enemy.  As  the  humble  faith  of  Christ 
diffused  itself  through  the  world,  it  was  embraced  by  several 
persons  who  derived  some  consequence  from  the  advantages 
of  nature  or  fortune.  Aristides,  who  presented  an  eloquent 
apology  to  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  an  Athenian  philo¬ 
sopher.187  Justin  Martyr  had  sought  divine  knowledge  in  the 
schools  of  Zeno,  of  Aristotle,  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  Plato,  before 
he  fortunately  was  accosted  by  the  old  man,  or  rather  the 
angel,  who  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Jewish 
prophets.188  Clemens  of  Alexandria  had  acquired  much  various 


108  Minuoius  Felix,  c.  8,  with  Wowerus's  notes.  Celsus  ap.  Origen.  1.  iii.  p. 
188, 142,  [p.  984  *gg.].  Julian  ap.  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  206.  Edit.  Spanheim. 

187  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  8.  Hieronym.  Epist.  88,  [leg.  84.  But  in  Migne's 
arrangement,  ep.  70,  vol.  i.  p.  667.  Since  Gibbon  wrote  there  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  not  the  Apology  of  Aristides  in  its  original  form,  but  materials  for  recon¬ 
structing  it.  These  consist  of  (1)  a  Syriac  version  or  paraphrase  found  on  Mount 
Sinai  by  Mr.  J.  Rendel  Harris  (published  in  Robinson’s  Texts  and  Studies,  1891), 
(2)  a  fragment  of  an  Armenian  translation  (published  at  Venice  by  the  Mechitarists, 
1878),  (8)  a  loose  Greek  reproduction,  incorporated  in  the  Tale  of  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat  (see  Robinson,  loc.  cit.).  In  the  second  superscription  of  the  Syriao 
version,  the  work  is  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  of  Eusebius,  who,  however,  had  not  seen  the  book.] 

ltu  The  story  is  prettily  told  in  J ustin’s  Dialogues.  Tillemont  (M6m.  Eocl&iast. 
tom.  ii.  p.  834),  who  relates  it  after  him,  is  sure  that  the  old  man  was  a  disguised 
angel. 
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reading  in  the  Greek,  and  Tertnllian  in  the  Latin,  language. 

Julios  Africanus  and  Origen  possessed  a  very  considerable  share 
of  the  learning  of  their  times;  and,  although  the  style  of 
Cyprian  is  very  different  from  that  of  Lactantius,  we  might 
almost  discover  that  both  those  writers  had  been  public  teachers 
of  rhetoric.  Even  the  study  of  philosophy  was  at  length  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  Christians,  but  it  was  not  always  productive 
of  the  most  salutary  effects ;  knowledge  was  as  often  the  parent ' 
of  heresy  as  of  devotion,  and  the  description  which  was  designed 
for  the  followers  of  Artemon  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
applied  to  the  various  sects  that  resisted  the  successors  of  the 
apostles.  “They  presume  to  alter  the  holy  scriptures,  to 
abandon  the  ancient  rule  of  faith,  and  to  form  their  opinions 
according  to  the  subtile  precepts  of  logic.  The  science  of  the 
church  is  neglected  for  the  study  of  geometry,  and  they  lose 
sight  of  Heaven  while  they  are  employed  in  measuring  the 
earth.  Euclid  is  perpetually  in  their  hands.  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  are  the  objects  of  their  admiration;  and  they 
express  an  uncommon  reverence  for  the  works  of  Galen.  Their 
errors  are  derived  from  the  abuse  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
infidels,  and  they  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
refinements  of  human  reason.” 180 

Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  with  truth  that  the  advantages  of  with  regard 
birth  and  fortune  were  always  separated  from  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  Several  Boman  citizens  were  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  Pliny,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  a  great  number 
of  persons  of  every  order  of  men  in  Bithynia  had  deserted  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors.180  His  unsuspected  testimony  may, 
in  this  instance,  obtain  more  credit  than  the  bold  challenge  of 
Tertnllian,  when  he  addresses  himself  to  the  fears  as  well  as  to 
the  humanity  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  by  assuring  him  that, 
if  he  persists  in  his  cruel  intentions,  he  must  decimate  Carthage, 
and  that  he  will  find  among  the  guilty  many  persons  of 
his  own  rank,  senators  and  matrons  of  noblest  extraction,  and 

m  Eusebius,  v.  28.  It  may  be  hoped  that  none,  except  the  heretics,  gave 
occasion  to  the  complaint  of  Celsus  (ap.  Origen,  1.  ii.  p.  77)  that  the  Christians 
were  perpetually  correcting  and  altering  their  Gospels. 

Plin.  Epist.  x.  97.  Fuerunt  alii  similis  amentia,  cives  Romani  .  .  .  Multi 
enim  omnia  setatis,  omnia  ordinis ,  utriusque  sexds,  etiam  vocantur  in  periculum 
itvocabuntur.  [Hamack  (Mission  und  Auabreitung,  878  aqq.)  shows  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
converts  of  high  rank.] 
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the  friends  or  relations  of  his  most  intimate  friends.1*1  It 
appears,  however,  that  about  forty  years  afterwards  the 
emperor  Valerian  was  persuaded  of  the  troth  of  this  assertion, 
since  in  one  of  his  rescripts  he  evidently  supposes  that  senators, 
Roman  knights,  and  ladies  of  quality  were  engaged  in  the 
Christian  sect.1*2  The  church  still  continued  to  increase  its 
outward  splendour  as  it  lost  its  internal  purity;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  the  palace,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  even 
the  army  concealed  a  multitude  of  Christians  who  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  present  with  those  of  a  future  life, 
cbriitun-  And  yet  these  exceptions  are  either  too  few  in  number,  or 
iaroarabiy  too  recent  in  time,  entirely  to  remove  the  imputation  of  ignor- 
toe’p^by  ance  and  obscurity  which  has  been  so  arrogantly  cast  on  the 
and  simple  pjQggiyteg  0f  Christianity.  Instead  of  employing  in  our 
defence  the  fictions  of  later  ages,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to 
convert  the  occasion  of  scandal  into  a  subject  of  edification. 

1  Our  serious  thoughts  will  suggest  to  us  that  the  apostles  them¬ 
selves  were  chosen  by  providence  among  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee,  and  that,  the  lower  we  depress  the  temporal  condition 
of  the  first  Christians,  the  more  reason  we  shall  find  to  admire 
their  merit  and  success.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  diligently  to 
remember  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  promised  to  the  poor 
in  spirit,  and  that  minds  afflicted  by  calamity  and  the  contempt 
of  mankind  cheerfully  listen  to  the  divine  promise  of  future 
happiness ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fortunate  are  satisfied 
with  the  possession  of  this  world ;  and  the  wise  abuse  in  doubt 
and  dispute  their  vain  superiority  of  reason  and  knowledge. 
Bejeeted  We  stand  in  need  of  such  reflections  to  comfort  us  for  the 
eminent  loss  of  some  illustrious  characters,  which  in  our  eyes  might 
Sud11"  have  seemed  the  most  worthy  of  the  heavenly  present.  The 
«eoondoen-nameg  geneCft)  0f  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  of  Tacitus, 
of  Plutarch,  of  Galen,  of  the  slave  Epictetus,  and  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus,  adorn  the  age  in  which  they  flourished, 
and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  They  filled  with 
glory  their  respective  stations,  either  in  active  or  contemplative 
life;  their  excellent  understandings  were  improved  by  study; 
Philosophy  had  purified  their  minds  from  the  prejudices  of  the 

m  Tertullian  ad  Scapulam.  Tet  even  his  rhetoric  rises  no  higher  than  tq 
claim  a  tenth  part  of  Carthage. 

Cyprian.  Epist.  79  [90]. 
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popular  superstition ;  and  their  days  were  spent  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Yet  all  these  sages  (it  is 
no  less  an  object  of  surprise  than  of  concern)  overlooked  or 
rejected  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  system.  Their  language 
or  their  silence  equally  discover  their  contempt  for  the  growing 
sect,  which  in  their  time*  had  diffused  itself  over  the  Roman 
empire.  Those  among  them  who  condescend  to  mention  the 
Christians  consider  them  only  as  obstinate  and  perverse 
enthusiasts,  who  exacted  an  implicit  submission  to  their 
mysterious  doctrines,  without  being  able  to  produce  a  single 
argument  that  could  engage  the  attention  of  men  of  sense  and 
learning.198 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  philosophers  Their 
perused  the  apologies  which  the  primitive  Christians  repeatedly  prophecy 
published  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  of  their  religion ;  but  it 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  cause  was  not  defended  by 
abler  advocates.  They  expose  with  superfluous  wit  and  eloquence 
the  extravagance  of  Polytheism.  They  interest  our  compassion 
by  displaying  the  innocence  and  sufferings  of  their  injured 
brethren.  But,  when  they  would  demonstrate  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity,  they  insist  much  more  strongly  on  the  predic¬ 
tions  which  announced,  than  on  the  miracles  which  accom¬ 
panied,  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  Their  favourite 
argument  might  serve  to  edify  a  Christian  or  to  convert  a  Jew, 
since  both  the  one  and  the  other  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
those  prophecies,  and  both  are  obliged,  with  devout  reverence, 

•  to  search  for  their  sense  and  their  accomplishment.  But  this 
[mode  of  persuasion  loses  much  of  its  weight  and  influence, 

/  when  it  is  addressed  to  those  who  neither  understand  nor 
[  respect  the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  the  prophetic  style.194  In 
the  unskilful  hands  of  Justin  and  of  the  succeeding  apologists, 
the  sublime  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  oracles  evaporates  in 

“■Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  first  and  second  volume  of  Jewish  and  Christian  testi¬ 
monies,  collects  and  illustrates  those  of  Pliny  the  younger,  of  Tacitus,  of  Galen, 
of  Marous  Antoninus,  and  perhaps  of  Epictetus  (for  it  is  doubtful  whether  that 
philosopher  means  to  speak  of  the  Christians).  The  new  sect  is  totally  unnoticed 
by  Seneca,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Plutarch  [ana  Dion  Chrysostom]. 

“*  If  the  famous  prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  had  been  alleged  to  a  Roman 
philosopher,  would  he  not  have  replied  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  “  Quae  tandem  iBta 
auguratio  est,  annorum  potius  quam  aut  mensium  aut  dierum  ?  ”  De  Divinatione, 
ii.  80.  Observe  with  what  irreverence  Lucian  (in  Alexandra,  o.  18),  and  his 
friend  Celsus  ap.  Origen.  (1.  vii.  p.  327,  [p.  1440,  Migne]),  express  themselves 
concerning  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
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distant  types,  affected  conceits,  and  cold  allegories ;  and  even 
their  authenticity  was  rendered  suspicious  to  an  unenlightened 
Gentile  by  the  mixture  of  pious  forgeries,  which,  under  the 
names  of  Orpheus,  Hermes,  and  the  Sibyls,195  were  obtruded  on 
him  as  of  equal  value  with  the  genuine  inspirations  of  Heaven. 
The  adoption  of  fraud  and  sophistry  in  the  defence  of  revelation 
,  too  often  reminds  us  of  the  injudicious  conduct  of  those  poets 
who  load  their  invulnerable  heroes  with  a  useless  weight  of 
cumbersome  and  brittle  armour. 

and  of  mi>-  But  how  shall  we  excuse  the  supine  inattention  of  the  Pagan 
acles  N^fend  philosophic  world  to  those  evidences  which  were  presented 
by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  not  to  their  reason,  but  to  their 
senses?  During  the  age  of  Christ,  of  his  apostles,  and  of  their 
first  disciples,  the  doctrine  which  they  preached  was  confirmed 
by  innumerable  prodigies.  The  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw, 
the  sick  were  healed,  the  dead  were  raised,  daemons  were  ex- 
oenerai  polled,  and  the  laws  of  Nature  were  frequently  suspended  for 
conoeming  the  benefit  of  the  church.  But  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Borne 
ness  of  the  turned  aside  from  the  awful  spectacle,  and,  pursuing  the 
pasgion  ordinary  occupations  of  life  and  study,  appeared  unconscious  of 
any  alterations  in  the  moral  or  physical  government  of  the 
world.  Under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  whole  earth,195  or  at 
least  a  celebrated  province  of  the  Roman  empire,197  was  involved 
in  a  prffitematural  darkness  of  three  hours.  Even  this  miracu¬ 
lous  event,  which  ought  to  have  excited  the  wonder,  the  curiosity, 
and  the  devotion  of  mankind,  passed  without  notice  in  an  age 
of  science  and  history.198  It  happened  during  the  lifetime  of 
Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  must  have  experienced  the 


186  The  Philosophers,  who  derided  the  more  ancient  predictions  of  the  Sibyls, 
wonld  easily  have  detected  the  Jewish  and  Christian  forgeries,  which  have  been 
so  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  fathers,  from  Justin  Martyr  to  Lactantins.  When 
the  Sibylline  verses  had  performed  their  appointed  task,  they,  like  the  system 
of  the  millennium,  were  quietly  laid  aside.  The  Christian  Sibyl  had  unluckily 
fixed  the  ruin  of  Rome  for  the  year  195,  A.u.c.  948. 

188  The  fathers,  as  they  are  drawn  out  in  battle  array  by  Dom  Calmet  (Dis¬ 
sertations  sur  la  Bible,  tom.  iii.  p.  295-308),  seem  to  cover  the  whole  earth  with 
darkness,  in  which  they  are  followed  by  most  of  the  moderns. 

197  Origen  ad  Matth.  c.  27,  and  a  few  modern  critics,  Beza,  Le  Clare,  Lardner, 
&o.,  are  desirous  of  confining  it  to  the  land  of  Judea. 

188  The  celebrated  passage  of  Phlegon  is  now  wisely  abandoned.  When  Ter- 
tullian  assures  the  Pagans  that  the  mention  of  the  prodigy  is  found  in  Axoanis 
(not  Archivis)  vestris  (see  his  Apology,  c.  21),  he  probably  appeals  to  the  Sibylline 
verses,  which  relate  it  exactly  in  the  words  of  the  gospel  [arch^uis  is  in  all  the 
Mss.  except  one,  which  has  arcania ,  and  is  certainly  right.  Bee  Bindley’s  ed.  p. 
78.  The  official  report  of  Pilate  is  said  to  be  meant.] 
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immediate  effects,  or  received  the  earliest  intelligence,  of  the 
prodigy.  Each  of  these  philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has 
recorded  all  the  great  phenomena  of  Nature,  earthquakes, 
meteors,  comets,  and  eclipses,  which  his  indefatigable  curiosity 
could  collect.1**  Both  the  one  and  the  other  have  omitted  to 
mention  the  greatest  phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye  has 
been  witness  since  the  creation  of  the  globe.  A  distinct 
chapter  of  Pliny*00  is  designed  for  eclipses  of  an  extraordinary 
nature  and  unusual  duration;  but  he  contents  himself  with 
describing  the  singular  defect  of  light  which  followed  the 
murder  of  CsBsar,  when,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year, 
the  orb  of  the  sun  appeared  pale  and  without  splendour.  This 
season  of  obscurity,  which  cannot  surely  be  compared  with  the 
praetematural  darkness  of  the  Passion,  had  been  already  cele¬ 
brated  by  most  of  the  poets*01  and  historians  of  that  memorable 
age.40* 


m  Seneca  Quaest.  Natnr.  i.  1, 15,  vi.  1,  vii.  17.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  ii. 

Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  ii.  80  [a  chapter  remarkable  for  its  brevity]. 

301  Virgil.  Georgic.  i.  466.  Tibullus,  1.  i.  [leg.  ii.].  Eleg.  v.  ver.  75.  Ovid. 
Metamorph.  xv.  782.  Lucan.  Pharsal.  i.  540.  The  last  of  these  poets  places  this 
prodigy  before  the  civil  war. 

308  See  a  public  epistle  of  M.  Antony  in  Joseph.  Antiquit.  xiv.  12.  Plutarch  in 
Caasar.  p.  471  [c.  69].  Appian.  Bell.  Civil.  1.  iv.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  xlv.  p.  431  [c.  17]. 
Julius  Obsequens,  o.  128.  His  little  treatise  is  an  abstract  of  Livy’s  prodigies. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Conduct  of  the  Roman  Government  towards  the  Christians, 
from  the  Reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Constantine 

cbrirttan-  T  F  we  seriously  consider  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion, 

thaRoman  I  8anc^*3r  moral  precepts,  and  the  innocent  as 

emperor*  J.  well  as  austere  lives  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who, 
during  the  first  ages,  embraced  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  we 
should  naturally  suppose  that  so  benevolent  a  doctrine  would  - 
have  been  received  with  due  reverence,  even  by  the  unbelieving 
world ;  that  the  learned  and  the  polite,  however  they  might  de¬ 
ride  the  miracles,  would  have  esteemed  the  virtues  of  the  new 
sect;  and  that  the  magistrates,  instead  of  persecuting,  would 
have  protected  an  order  of  men  who  yielded  the  most  passive 
obedience  to  the  laws,  though  they  declined  the  active  cares  of 
war  and  government.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  recollect  the 
universal  toleration  of  Polytheism,  as  it  was  invariably  main¬ 
tained  by  the  faith  of  the  people,  the  incredulity  of  philosophers, 
and  the  policy  of  the  Roman  senate  and  emperors,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  discover  what  new  offence  the  Christians  had  committed, 
what  new  provocation  could  exasperate  the  mild  indifference 
of  antiquity,  and  what  new  motives  could  urge  the  Roman 
princes,  who  beheld,  without  concern,  a  thousand  forms  of 
religion  subsisting  in  peace  under  their  gentle  sway;  to  inflict 
a  severe  punishment  on  any  part  of  their  subjects,  who  had 
chosen  for  themselves  a  singular,  but  an  inoffensive,  mode  of 
faith  and  worship. 

The  religious  policy  of  the  ancient  world  seems  to  have 
assumed  a  more  stern  and  intolerant  character,  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  About  fourscore  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ,  his  innocent  disciples  were  punished  with  death,  by 
the  sentence  of  a  proconsul  of  the  most  amiable  and  philosophic 
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character,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  an  emperor,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  general  administra¬ 
tion.  The  apologies  which  were  repeatedly  addressed  to  the 
successors  of  Trajan,  are  filled  with  the  most  pathetic  com¬ 
plaints,  that  the  Christians,  who  obeyed  the  dictates,  and 
solicited  the  liberty,  of  conscience,  were  alone,  among  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Homan  empire,  excluded  from  the  common 
benefits  of  their  auspicious  government.  '  The  deaths  of  a  few 
eminent  martyrs  have  been  recorded  with  care ;  and  from  the 
time  that  Christianity  was  invested  with  the  supreme  power, 
the  governors  of  the  church  have  been  no  less  diligently  em¬ 
ployed  in  displaying  the  cruelty,  than  in  imitating  the  conduct, 
of  their  Pagan  adversaries.  To  separate  (if  it  be  possible)  a 
few  authentic,  as  well  as  interesting,  facts  from  an  undigested 
mass  of  fiction  and  error,  and  to  relate,  in  a  clear  and  rational 
manner,  the  causes,  the  extent,  the  duration,  and  the  most 
important  circumstances  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  first 
Christians  were  exposed,  is  the  design  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  sectaries  of  a  persecuted  religion,  depressed  by  fear,  inquiry 
animated  with  resentment,  and  perhaps  heated  by  enthusiasm,  motives 
are  seldom  in  a  proper  temper  of  mind  calmly  to  investigate, 
or  candidly  to  appreciate,  the  motives  of  their  enemies,  which 
often  escape  the  impartial  and  discerning  view  even  of  those 
who  are  placed  at  a  secure  distance  from  the  flames  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  A  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  conduct  of  the 
emperors  towards  the  primitive  Christians,  which  may  appear 
the  more  specious  and  probable  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  genius  of  Polytheism.  It  has  already  been  observed , 
that  the  religious  concord  of  the  world  was  principally  supported  : 
by  the  implicit  assent  and  reverence  which  the  nations  of 
antiquity  expressed  for  their  respective  traditions  and  cere- , 
monies.  It  might  therefore  be  expected  that  they  would  j 
unite  with  indignation  against  any  sect  of  people  which  should ! 
separate  itself  from  the  communion  of  mankind,  and,  claiming! 
the  exclusive  possession  of  divine  knowledge,  should  disdain  every  \ 
form  of  worship,  except  its  own,  as  impious  and  idolatrous.  The  ' 
rights  of  toleration  were  held  by  mutual  indulgence;  they  were  \ 
justly  forfeited  by  a  refusal  of  the  accustomed  tribute.  As  the 
payment  of  this  tribute  was  inflexibly  refused  by  the  Jews,  and 
by  them  alone,  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  which  they 
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experienced  from  the  Roman  magistrates  will  serve  to  explain 
how  far  these  speculations  are  justified  by  facts,  and  will  lead  us 
to  discover  the  true  causes  of  the  persecution  of  Christianity. 
Rebellions  Without  repeating  what  has  been  already  mentioned  of  the 
the  Jews  reverence  of  the  Roman  princes  and  governors  for  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  we  shall  only  observe  that  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  city  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  every  circum¬ 
stance  that  could  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  conquerors,  and 
authorize  religious  persecution  by  the  most  specious  arguments 
of  political  justice  and  the  public  safety.  From  the  reign  of 
Nero  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews  discovered  a  fierce 
‘  impatience  of  the  dominion  of  Rome,  which  repeatedly  broke 
out  in  the  most  furious  massacres  and  insurrections.!  Humanity 
is  shocked  at  the  recital  of  the  horrid  cruelties  which  they 
committed  in  the  cities  of  Egypt,  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Cyrene, 
where  they  dwelt  in  treacherous  friendship  with  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  natives;1  and  we  are  tempted  to  applaud  the  severe  re¬ 
taliation  which  was  exercised  by  the  arms  of  the  legions  against 
a  race  of  fanatics,  whose  dire  and  credulous  superstition  seemed 
to  render  them  the  implacable  enemies  not  only  of  the  Roman 
government,  but  of  human  kind.2  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
Jews  was  supported  by  the  opinion  that  it  was  unlawful  for 
them  to  pay  taxes  to  an  idolatrous  master;  and  by  the 
flattering  promise  which  they  derived  from  their  ancient  oracles, 
that  a  conquering  Messiah  would  soon  arise,  destined  to  break 
their  fetters  and  to  invest  the  favourites  of  heaven  with  the 
empire  of  the  earth.  It  was  by  announcing  himself  as  their 
long-expected  deliverer,  and  by  calling  on  all  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  to  assert  the  hope  of  Israel,  that  the  famous  Barcho- 
chebas  collected,  a  formidable  army,  with  which  he  resisted, 
during  two  years,  the  power  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.3 

1  In  Cyrene  they  massacred  220,000  Greeks ;  In  Cyprus,  240,000 ;  in  Egypt,  a 
very  great  multitude.  Many  of  these  unhappy  viotims  were  sawed  asunder, 
according  to  a  precedent  to  which  David  had  given  the  sanction  of  his  example. 
The  victorious  Jews  devoured  the  flesh,  licked  up  the  blood,  and  twisted  the 
entrails  like  a  girdle  round  their  bodies.  See  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxviii.  p.  1145 
[c.  82]. 

1  Without  repeating  the  well-known  narratives  of  Josephus,  we  may  learn 
from  Dion  (1.  lxix.  p.  1162  [c.  14])  that  in  Hadrian’s  war  680,000  Jews  were  cat  off 
by  the  sword,  besides  an  infinite  number  which  perished  by  famine,  by  disease, 
and  by  fire. 

8  For  the  seotof  the  Zealots,  see  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  i.  c.  17,  for  the 
characters  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  1.  v.  c.  11,  12,  IS,  for  the 
actions  of  Barchochebas,  1.  vii.  c.  12. 
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Notwithstanding  these  repeated  provocations,  the  resentment  Toleration 
of  the  Boman  princes  expired  after  the  victory  ;  nor  were  their  jewuh  re¬ 
apprehensions  continued  beyond  the  period  of  war  and  danger. ,telon 
By  the  general  indulgence  of  polytheism,  and  by  the  mild 
temper  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews  were  restored  to  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  once  more  obtained  the  permission  of 
circumcising  their  children,  with  the  easy  restraint  that  they 
should  never  confer  on  any  foreign  proselyte  that  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  Hebrew -race.4  The  numerous  remains  of  that 
people,  though  they  were  still  excluded  from  the  precincts  of 
Jerusalem,  were  permitted  to  form  and  to  maintain  consider¬ 
able  establishments  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  to 
acquire  the  freedom  of  Borne,  to  enjoy  municipal  honours,  and 
to  obtain,  at  the  same  time,  an  exemption  from  the  burdensome 
and  expensive  offices  of  society.  The  moderation  or  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  Bomans  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  form  of 
ecclesiastical  police  which  was  instituted  by  the  vanquished  sect. 

The  patriarch,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Tiberias,  was 
empowered  to  appoint  his  subordinate  ministers  and  apostles,  to 
exercise  a  domestic  jurisdiction,  and  to  receive  from  his  dispersed 
brethren  an  annual  contribution.6  New  synagogues  were  fre¬ 
quently  erected  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire ;  and  the 
sabbaths,  the  fasts,  and  the  festivals,  which  were  either  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Mosaic  law  or  enjoined  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Babbis,  were  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn  and  public  manner.6 
Such  gentle  treatment  insensibly  assuaged  the  stern  temper  of 
the  Jews.  Awakened  from  their  dream  of  prophecy  and  conquest, 
they  assumed  the  behaviour  of  peaceable  and  industrious  subjects. 

Their  irreconcileable  hatred  of  mankind,  instead  of  flaming  out' 
in  acts  of  blood  and  violent .,  ^aporated  in  less  dangerous 
gratifications.  They  embraced  every  opportunity  of  over-reach¬ 
ing  the  idolaters  in  trade ;  and  they  pronounced  secret  and  am¬ 
biguous  imprecations  against  the  haughty  kingdom  of  Edom.7 

4  It  is  to  Modestinus,  a  Roman  lawyer  (1.  vi.  regular.),  that  we  are  indebted 
for  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Edict  of  Antoninus.  See  Casaubon  ad  Hist. 

Augnst.  p.  27. 

9  See  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  iii.  o.  2,  8.  The  office  of  Patriarch  was 
suppressed  by  Theodosius  the  younger. 

0  We  need  only  mention  the  purim,  or  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  rage  of 
Haman,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  was  celebrated  with  insolent  triumph 
and  riotous  intemperance.  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  17, 1.  viii.  o.  6. 

7  According  to  the  false  Josephus,  Tsepho,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  conducted 
into  Italy  the  army  of  Mneaa,  king  of  Carthage.  Another  colony  of  Idumaeans, 
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The  Jews  Since  the  Jews,  who  rejected  with  abhorrence  the  deities 

people  adored  by  their  sovereign  and  by  their  fellow-subjects,  enjoyed, 
lowed,  the  however,  the  free  exercise  of  their  unsocial  religion;  there 
a  seot  must  have  existed  some  other  cause,  which  exposed  the  disciples 
sorted,  the  of  Christ  to  those  severities  from  which  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
their °n  of  was  exempt.  The  difference  between  them  is  simple  and  obvious ; 
fathers  but,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  antiquity,  it  was  of  the  high- 


v 

V 


est  importance.  The  Jews  were  a  nation ;  the  Christians  were 
a  sect ;  and,  if  it  was  natural  for  every  community  to  respect 
the  sacred  institutions  of  their  neighbours,  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  persevere  in  those  of  their  ancestors.  The  voice  of 
oracles,  the  precepts  of  philosophers,  and  the  authority  of  the 
laws,  unanimously  enforced  this  national  obligation.  By  their 
lofty  claim  of  superior  sanctity,  the  JewB  might  provoke  the 
Polytheists  to  consider  them  as  an  odious  and  impure  race. 
By  disdaining  the  intercourse  of  other  nations  they  might  deserve 
their  contempt.  The  laws  of  Moses  might  be  for  the  most  part 
frivolous  or  absurd ;  yet,  since  they  had  been  received  during 
many  ages  by  a  large  society,  his  followers  were  justified  by  the 
example  of  mankind;  and  it  was  universally  acknowledged 
that  they  had  a  right  to  practise  what  it  would  have  been 
criminal  in  them  to  neglect.  But  this  principle  which  protected 
the  Jewish  synagogue  afforded  not  any  favour  or  security  to  the 
primitive  church.  By  embracing  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Christians  incurred  the  supposed  guilt  of  an  unnatural  and 
V  unpardonable  offence.  They  dissolved  the  sacred  ties  of  custom 
y  and  education,  violated  the  religious  institutions  of  their  country, 
and  presumptuously  despised  whatever  their  fathers  had  believed 
as  true,  or  had  reverenced  as  sacred.  '  Nor  was  this  apostacy  (if 
we  may  use  the  expression)  merely' of  a  partial  or  local  kind; 
since  the  pious  deserter  who  withdrew  himself  from  the  temples 
of  Egypt  or  Syria  would  equally  disdain  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
those  of  Athens  or  Carthage.  Every  Christian  rejected  with 
contempt  the  superstitions  of  his  family,  his  city,  and  his  prov¬ 
ince.  The  whole  body  of  Christians  unanimously  refused  to  hold 
any  communion  with  the  gods  of  Borne,  of  the  empire,  and  of 
mankind.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  oppressed  believer  asserted  the 


flying  from  the  sword  of  David,  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  Romulus.  For 
these,  or  for  other  reasons  of  equal  weight,  the  name  of  Edom  was  applied  by  the 
Jews  to  the  Roman  empire. 
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inalienable  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment.  Though 
his  situation  might  excite  the  pity,  his  arguments  could  never 
reach  the  understanding,  either  of  the  philosophic  or  of  the  be¬ 
lieving  part  of  the  Pagan  world.  To  their  apprehensions,  it  was 
no  less  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  individuals  should  enter¬ 
tain  scruples  against  complying  with  the  established  mode  of 
worship,  than  if  they  had  conceived  a  sudden  abhorrence  to  the 

manners,  the  dress,  or  the  language  of  their  native  country.8  _ _ 

The  surprise  of  the  Pagans  was  soon  succeeded  by  resentment ;  chruttM^ 
and  the  most  pious  of  men  were  exposed  to  the  unjust  but  of  atheism, 
dangerous  imputation  of  impiety.  Malice  and  prejudice  con-  taken  by 
curred  in  representing  the  Christians  as  a  society  of  atheists,  who,  and  pSio? 
by  the  most  daring  attack  on  the  religious  constitution  of  the BOphe” 
empire,  had  merited  the  severest  animadversion  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  They  had  separated  themselves  (they  gloried  in 
the  confession)  from  every  mode  of  superstition  which  was 
received  in  any  part  of  the  globe  by  the  various  temper  of 
polytheism ;  but  it  was  not  altogether  so  evident  what  deity  or  y 
what  form  of  worship  they  had  substituted  to  the  gods  and 
temples  of  antiquity.  The  pure  and  sublime  idea  which  they 
entertained  of  the  Supreme  Being  escaped  the  gross  conception  1 
of  the  Pagan  multitude,  who  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  spiritual  1 
and  solitary  God,  that  was  neither  represented  under  any  j 
‘corporeal  figure  or  visible  symbol,  nor  was  adored  with  the 
accustomed  pomp  of  libations  and  festivals,  of  altars  and  sacri¬ 
fices.9  The  sages  of  Greece  and  Borne,  who  had  elevated  their 
minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  existence  and  attributes 
of  the  First  Cause,  were  induced,  by  reason  or  by  vanity,  to 
reserve  for  themselves  and  their  chosen  disciples  the  privilege 
of  this  philosophical  devotion.10  They  were  far  from  admitting 
the  prejudices  of  mankind  as  the  standard  of  truth;  but  they 


8  From  the  arguments  of  Coleus,  as  they  are  represented  and  refuted  by  Origen 
(1.  ▼.  p.  247-269  [p.  1276  sqq.]),  we  may  olearly  discover  the  distinction  that  was 
made  between  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Christian  sect.  See  in  the  Dialogue  of 
Minucius  Felix  (c.  5,  6)  a  fair  and  not  inelegant  description  of  the  popular  senti¬ 
ments,  with  regard  to  the  desertion  of  the  established  worship. 

9  Cur  nullas  aras  habent  ?  templa  nulla  ?  nulla  nota  simulacra  ?  .  .  .  Unde 
autem,  vel  quis  ille,  aut  ubi,  Deus  unicus,  solitarius,  destitutus  ?  Minucius  Felix, 
c.  10.  The  Pagan  interlocutor  goes  on  to  make  a  distinction  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  who  had  once  a  temple,  altars,  victims,  &c. 

10  It  is  difficult  (says  Plato)  to  attain,  and  dangerous  to  publish,  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.  See  the  Thfologie  des  Philosophes,  in  the  Abb6  d’Olivet’s  Frenoh 
translation  of  Tully  de  NaturA  Deorum,  tom.  i.  p.  276. 
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considered  them  as  flowing  from  the  original  disposition  of 
human  natnre ;  and  they  supposed  that  any  popular  mode  of 
faith  and  worship  which  presumed  to  disclaim  the  assistance  of 
!  the  senses  would,  in  proportion  as  it  receded  from  superstition, 
find  itself  incapable  of  restraining  the  wanderingB  of  the  fancy 
'  and  the  visions  of  fanaticism.  The  careless  glance  which  men 
of  wit  and  learning  condescended  to  cast  on  the  Christian 
revelation  served  only  to  confirm  their  hasty  opinion,  and  to 
persuade  them  that  the  principle,  which  they  might  have  revered, 
of  the  divine  unity  was  defaced  by  the  wild  enthusiasm,  and 
annihilated  by  the  airy  speculations,  of  the  new  sectaries.  The 
author  of  a  celebrated  dialogue  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Lucian,  whilst  he  affects  to  treat  the  mysterious  subject  of  the 
Trinity  in  a  style  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  betrays  his  own 
ignorance  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  and  of  the  in¬ 
scrutable  nature  of  the  divine  perfections.11 

It  might  appear  less  surprising  that  the  founder  of 
Christianity  should  not  only  be  revered  by  his  disciples  as  a 
sage  and  a  prophet,  but  that  he  should  be  adored  as  a  God. 
The  Polytheists  were  disposed  to  adopt  every  article  of  faith 
which  seemed  to  offer  any  resemblance,  however  distant  or 
imperfect,  with  the  popular  mythology;  and  the  legends  of 
Bacchus,  of  Hercules,  and  of  JSsculapius  had,  in  some  measure, 
prepared  their  imagination  for  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of 
God  under  a  human  form.13  But  they  were  astonished  that 
the  Christians  should  abandon  the  temples  of  those  ancient 
heroes  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  had  invented  arts, 
instituted  laws,  and  vanquished  the  tyrants  or  monsters  who 
infested  the  earth ;  in  order  to  choose,  for  the  exclusive  object 
of  their  religious  worship,  an  obscure  teacher  who,  in  a  recent 
age,  and  among  a  barbarous  people,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  either 
to  the  malice  of  his  own  countrymen  or  to  the  jealousy  of  the 


u  The  author  of  the  Philopatris  perpetually  treats  the  Christians  as  a 
company  of  dreaming  enthusiasts,  BaipAvu oi  aiOtpioi  cu8epofZarovvres  fapof&arovrrts,  (fee., 
and  in  one  place  manifestly  alludes  to  the  vision  in  which  St.  Paul  was  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  third  heaven.  In  another  place  [c.  11],  Triephon,  who  personates  a 
Christian,  after  deriding  the  Gods  of  Paganism,  proposes  a  mysterious  oath, 
'TijnfitBovra  04 by,  fityav,  Hfifiporov,  obpavlvya , 

T Ibv  rarpbt ,  xvtvfia  4k  it arpbs  4mrop4v6p*vov 
*E v  4k  rpiwv ,  #cal  4£  4vbs  rpla* 

'KpiOpttiv  fit  BiBdo’Ktit  (is  the  profane  answer  of  Critias)  koI  SpKos  4  dpiBfiriritcfi-  qvk 
olia  ykp  rl  \4y*is  •  tv  rpla,  rpla  tv  1  [The  Philopatris  is  a  work  of  the  tenth  century.] 
u  According  to  Justin  Martyr  (Apolog.  Major,  c.  70— 86),  the  daemon,  who 
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Roman  government.  The  Fagan  multitude,  reserving  their 
gratitude  for  temporal  benefits  alone,  rejected  the  inestimable 
present  of  life  and  immortality  which  waB  offered  to  mankind 
by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  mild  constancy  in  the  midst  of ' 
cruel  and  voluntary  sufferings,  his  universal  benevolence,  and 
the  sublime  simplicity  of  his  actions  and  character  were  insuffi-  ! 
cient,  in  the  opinion  of  those  carnal  men,  to  compensate  for 
the  want  of  fame,  of  empire,  and  of  success ;  and,  whilst  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  stupendous  triumph  over  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  of  the  grave,  they  misrepresented,  or  they  in¬ 
sulted,  the  equivocal  birth,  wandering  life,  and  ignominious 
death  of  the  divine  Author  of  Christianity.1* 

The  personal  guilt  which  every  Christian  had  contracted,  The  onion 
in  thus  preferring  his  private  sentiment  to  the  national  religion,  ^mbuea  of 
was  aggravated,  in  a  very  high  degree,  by  the  number  and 
union  of  the  criminals.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  already  “ 
observed,  that  Roman  policy  viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy  IpS^r00”' 
and  distrust  any  association  among  its  subjects;  and  that  the1, 
privileges  of  private  corporations,  though  formed  for  the  most 
harmless  or  beneficial  purposes,  were  bestowed  with  a  very 
sparing  hand.14  The  religious  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  who 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  public  worship,  appeared  of 
a  much  less  innocent  nature :  they  were  illegal  in  their  principle 
and  in  their  consequences  might  become  dangerous ;  nor  were 
the  emperors  conscious  that  they  violated  the  laws  of  justice, 
when,  for  the  peace  of  society,  they  prohibited  those  secret 
and  sometimes  nocturnal  meetings.16  The  pious  disobedience 


had  gained  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  prophecies,  purposely  contrived  this 
resemblance,  which  might  deter,  though  by  different  means,  both  the  people  and 
the  philosophers  from  embracing  the  faith  of  Christ. 

13  In  the  first  and  second  books  of  Origen,  Cel  sub  treats  the  birth  and  character 
of  our  Saviour  with  the  most  impious  contempt.  The  orator  Libanius  praises 
Porphyry  and  Julian  for  confuting  the  folly  of  a  sect  which  styled  a  dead  man  of 
Palestine  God,  and  the  Son  of  God.  Socrates,  Hist.  Eoolesiast.  iii.  23. 

14  The  emperor  Trajan  refused  to  incorporate  a  company  of  150  firemen, 
for  the  use  of  the  city  of  Nicomedia.  He  disliked  all  associations.  See  Plin. 
Epist.  x.  42,  43.  [On  associations  see  Mommsen,  De  Collegiis  et  Sodalioiis 
Romanorum,  1843.  In  a  rescript  previous  to  autumn  198  a.d.,  Septimius  Severus 
authorized  the  formation  of  collegia  funeraticia ,  burial -societies  (an  older  institution 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse),  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  as  well  as  Rome.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Victor  Bishop  of  Rome  immediately  took  advantage  of  this  to  form 
the  Christian  community  of  Rome  into  such  a  burial-sooiety.  For  the  evidence, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  question,  see  Neumann,  Der  rdmische  Staat  und  die 
allgemeine  Kirche,  i.  102  eqq,  (1890).] 

u  The  proconsul  Pliny  had  published  a  general  edict  against  unlawful  meet- 
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Their  man¬ 
ners  calum¬ 
niated 


of  the  Christians  made  their  conduct,  or  perhaps  their  designs, 
appear  in  a  much  more  serious  and  criminal  light;  and  the 
Roman  princes,  who  might  perhaps  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  disarmed  by  a  ready  submission,  deeming  their  honour  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  execution  of  their  commands,  sometimes  attempted 
by  rigorous  punishments  to  subdue  this  independent  spirit, 
which  boldly  acknowledged  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the 
magistrate.  The  extent  and  duration  of  this  spiritual  conspiracy 
seemed  to  render  it  every  day  more  deserving  of  his  animadver¬ 
sion.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  active  and  successful  zeal 
of  the  Christians  had  insensibly  diffused  them  through  every 
province  and  almost  every  city  of  the  empire.  The  new  con¬ 
verts  seemed  to  renounce  their  family  and  country,  that  they 
might  connect  themselves  in  an  indissoluble  band  of  union  with 
a  peculiar  society,  which  everywhere  assumed  a  different  char¬ 
acter  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  gloomy  and  austere 
aspect,  their  abhorrence  of  the  common  business  and  pleasures 
of  life,  and  their  frequent  predictions  of  impending  calamities,16 
inspired  the  Pagans  with  the  apprehension  of  some  danger 
which  would  arise  from  the  new  sect,  the  more  alarming  as  it 
was  the  more  obscure.  “Whatever,”  says  Pliny,  “may  be  the 
principle  of  their  conduct,  their  inflexible  obstinacy  appeared 
deserving  of  punishment.” 17 

The  precautions  with  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  performed 
the  offices  of  religion  were  at  first  dictated  by  fear  and  necessity; 
but  they  were  continued  from  choice.  By  imitating  the  awful 
secrecy  which  reigned  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  Christians 
had  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  render  their  sacred 
institutions  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  world.18 
But  the  event,  as  it  often  happens  to  the  operations  of  subtile 
policy,  deceived  their  wishes  and  their  expectations.  It  was 
concluded  that  they  only  concealed  what  they  would  have 

tags.  The  prudence  of  the  Christians  suspended  their  Agapse ;  but  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  omit  the  exercise  of  publio  worship. 

**  As  the  prophecies  of  the  Antichrist,  approaching  conflagration,  Ac.,  pro¬ 
voked  those  Pagans  whom  they  did  not  convert,  they  were  mentioned  with  caution 
and  reserve ;  and  the  Montanists  were  oensured  for  disclosing  too  freely  the 
dangerous  seoret.  See  Mosheim,  p.  413. 

17  Neque  enim  dubitabam,  quodcunque  esset  quod  faterentur  (suoh  are  the 
words  of  Pliny),  pervicaciam  certe  et  inflexibilem  obstinationem  debere  puniri. 
[On  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  see  Appendix  7.] 

“See  Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  101,  and  Spanheim,  Re- 
marques  sur  les  Odsars  de  Jullen,  p.  466,  <feo. 
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blushed  to  disclose.  Their  mistaken  prudence  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  malice  to  invent,  and  for  suspicious  credulity  to 
believe,  the  horrid  tales  which  described  the  Christians  as  the 
most  wicked  of  human  kind,  who  practised  in  their  dark  recesses 
every  abomination  that  a  depraved  fancy  could  suggest,  and  who 
solicited  the  favour  of  their  unknown  God  by  the  sacrifice  of 
every  moral  virtue.  There  were  many  who  pretended  to  con¬ 
fess  or  to  relate  the  ceremonies  of  this  abhorred  society.  It  was 
asserted,  “that  a  new-born  infant,  entirely  covered  over  with 
flour,  was  presented,  like  some  mystic  symbol  of  initiation,  to 
the  knife  of  the  proselyte,  who  unknowingly  inflicted  many  a 
secret  and  mortal  wound  on  the  innocent  victim  of  his  error ; 
that,  as  soon  as  the  cruel  deed  was  perpetrated,  the  sectaries 
drank  up  the  blood,  greedily  tore  asunder  the  quivering 
members,  and  pledged  themselves  to  eternal  secrecy,  by  a 
mutual  consciousness  of  guilt.  It  was  as  confidently  affirmed 
that  this  inhuman  sacrifice  was  succeeded  by  a  suitable  enter¬ 
tainment,  in  which  intemperance  served  as  a  provocative  to 
brutal  lust;  till,  at  the  appointed  moment,  the  lights  were 
suddenly  extinguished,  shame  was  banished,  nature  was  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and,  as  accident  might  direct,  the  darkness  of  the  night 
was  polluted  by  the  incestuous  commerce  of  sisters  and  brothers, 
of  sons  and  of  mothers.” 1# 

But  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  apologies  was  sufficient  to Theirim- 
remove  even  the  slightest  suspicion  from  the  mind  of  a  candid  defence 
adversary.  The  Christians,  with  the  intrepid  security  of  in¬ 
nocence,  appeal  from  the  voice  of  rumour  to  the  equity  of  the 
magistrates.  They  acknowledge  that,  if  any  proof  can  be 
produced  of  the  crimes  which  calumny  has  imputed  to  them, 
they  are  worthy  of  the  most  severe  punishment.  They  provoke 
the  punishment,  and  they  challenge  the  proof.  At  the  same 
time  they  urge,  with  equal  truth  and  propriety,  that  the  charge 
is  not  less  devoid  of  probability  than  it  is  destitute  of  evidence ; 
they  ask  whether  any  one  can  seriously  believe  that  the  pure 
and  holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which  so  frequently  restrain 
the  use  of  the  most  lawful  enjoyments,  should  inculcate  the 

wSee  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  1.  86  [c.  26  ii.  14  [12].  Athenagoras  in 
Legation,  o.  27.  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  7,  8,  9.  Minuoius  Felix,  o.  9,  10,  80, 

81.  The  last  of  these  writers  relates  the  accusation  in  the  most  elegant  and 
circumstantial  manner.  The  answer  of  Tertullian  is  the  boldest  and  most 
yigorous. 
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practice  of  the  most  abominable  crimes ;  that  a  large  society 
should  resolve  to  dishonour  itself  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  that  a  great  number  of  persons  of  either  sex,  and 
every  age  and  character,  insensible  to  the  fear  of  death  or  in¬ 
famy,  should  consent  to  violate  those  principles  which  nature 
and  education  had  imprinted  most  deeply  in  their  minds.20 
Nothing,  it  should  seem,  could  weaken  the  force  or  destroy  the 
effect  of  so  unanswerable  a  justification,  unless  it  were  the  in¬ 
judicious  conduct  of  the  apologists  themselves,  who  betrayed 
the  common  cause  of  religion,  to  gratify  their  devout  hatred  to 
the  domestic  enemies  of  the  church.  It  was  sometimes  faintly 
insinuated,  and  sometimes  boldly  asserted,  that  the  same  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  the  same  incestuous  festivals,  which  were  so 
falsely  ascribed  to  the  orthodox  believers,  were  in  reality 
celebrated  by  the  Marcionites,  by  the  Carpocratians,  and  by 
several  other  sects  of  the  Gnostics,  who,  notwithstanding  they 
might  deviate  into  the  paths  of  heresy,  were  still  actuated  by 
the  sentiments  of  men,  and  still  governed  by  the  precepts  of 
Christianity.91  Accusations  of  a  similar  kind  were  retorted 
upon  the  church  by  the  schismatics  who  had  departed  from  its 
communion ; 99  and  it  was  confessed  on  all  sides  that  the  most 
scandalous  licentiousness  of  manners  prevailed  among  great 
numbers  of  those  who  affected  the  name  of  Christians.  A 
Pagan  magistrate,  who  possessed  neither  leisure  nor  abilities  to 
discern  the  almost  imperceptible  line  which  divides  the  orthodox 
faith  from  heretical  pravity,  might  easily  have  imagined  that 
their  mutual  animosity  had  extorted  the  discovery  of  their 
common  guilt.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  repose,  or  at  least  for 
the  reputation,  of  the  first  Christians,  that  the  magistrates  some- 

*  In  the  persecution  oi  Lyons,  some  Gentile  slaves  were  compelled,  by  the 
fear  of  tortures,  to  aoouse  their  Christian  master.  The  church  of  Lyons,  writing 
to  their  brethren  of  Asia,  treat  the  horrid  charge  with  proper  indignation  and 
oontempt.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eocles.  v.  1. 

“  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  i.  35  [26].  Irenseus  adv.  Hares,  i.  24.  Clemens 
Alexandria  Stromat.  1.  iii.  p.  438  [ed.  Paris ;  ed.  Mime,  vol.  6,  p.  1136].  Euseb. 
iv.  8.  It  would  be  tedious  and  disgusting  to  relate  all  that  the  succeeding  writers 
have  imagined,  all  that  Epiphanius  has  received,  and  all  that  Tillemont  has 
oopied.  M.  de  Beausobre  (Hist,  du  Manich&sme,  1.  ix.  c.  8,  9)  has  exposed,  with 
great  spirit,  the  disingenuous  arts  of  Augustine  and  Pope  Leo  I. 

B  When  Tertullian  became  a  Montanist,  [a.d.  207  or  208,]  he  aspersed  the  morals 
of  the  church  which  he  had  so  resolutely  defended.  “  Sed  majoris  est  Agape,  quia 
per  hanc  adolesoentes  tui  cum  sororibus  dormiunt,  appendices  scilicet  gul« 
lascivia  et  luxuria.”  De  Jejuniis,  o.  17.  The  85th  canon  of  the  council  of  Hliberis 
provides  against  the  scandals  which  too  often  polluted  the  vigils  of  the  churoh, 
and  disgraced  the  Christian  name  in  the  eyes  of  unbelievers. 
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times  proceeded  with  more  temper  and  moderation  than  is 
usually  consistent  with  religions  zeal,  and  that  they  reported,  as 
the  impartial  result  of  their  judicial  inquiry,  that  the  sectaries 
who  had  deserted  the  established  worship  appeared  to  them 
sincere  in  their  professions  and  blameless  in  their  manners; 
however  they  might  incur,  by  their  absurd  and  excessive 
superstition,  the  censure  of  the  lawB.23 

History,  which  undertakes  to  record  the  transactions  of  the 
past,  for  the  instruction  of  future,  ages,  would  ill  deserve  that 
honourable  office,  if  she  condescended  to  plead  the  cause  of 
tyrants,  or  to  justify  the  maxims  of  persecution.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  acknowledged  that  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  who 
appeared  the  least  favourable  to  the  primitive  church  is  by  no 
means  so  criminal  as  that  of  modern  sovereigns  who  have 
employed  the  arm  of  violence  and  terror  against  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  part  of  their  subjects.  From  their  reflections, 
or  even  from  their  own  feelings,  a  Charles  V.  or  a  Louis  XTV. 
might  have  acquired  a  just  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
of  the  obligation  of  faith,  and  of  the  innocence  of  error.  But 
the  princes  and  magistrates  of  ancient  Borne  were  strangers  to 
those  principles  which  inspired  and  authorized  the  inflexible 
obstinacy  of  the  Christians  in  the  cause  of  truth,  nor  could  they 
themselves  discover  in  their  own  breasts  any  motive  which 
would  have  prompted  them  to  refuse  a  legal,  and  as  it  were  a 
natural,  submission  to  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  country. 
The  same  reason  which  contributes  to  alleviate  the  guilt,  must 
have  tended  to  abate  the  rigour,  of  their  persecutions.  As 
they  were  actuated,  not  by  the  furious  zeal  of  bigots,  but  by  the 
temperate  policy  of  legislators,  contempt  must  often  have  relaxed, 
and  humanity  must  frequently  have  suspended,  the  execution  of 
those  laws  which  they  enacted  against  the  humble  and  obscure 
followers  of  Christ.  From  the  general  view  of  their  character 
and  motives  we  might  naturally  conclude :  I.  That  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  they  considered  the  new  sectaries  as  an 
object  deserving  of  the  attention  of  government,  n.  That,  in 
the  conviction  of  any  of  their  subjects  who  were  accused  of  so 
very  singular  a  crime,  they  proceeded  with  caution  and  reluctance, 
m.  That  they  were  moderate  in  the  use  of  punishments ;  and 
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•Tertullian  (Apolog.  o.  2)  expatiates  on  the  fair  and  honourable  testimony  of 
Pliny,  with  much  reason,  ana  some  declamation. 
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^  IV.  That  the  afflicted  church  enjoyed  many  intervals  of  peace 
and  tranquillity.  Notwithstanding  the  careless  indifference 
which  the  most  copious  and  the  most  minute  of  the  Pagan 
writers  have  shewn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Christians,*4  it  may  still 
be  in  our  power  to  confirm  each  of  these  probable  suppositions 

- t>_y  the  evidence  of  authentic  facts. 

Theyneg-  I.  By  the  wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  a  mysterious  veil 
Christians  was  cast  over  the  infancy  of  the  church,  which,  till  the  faith  of 
“ws  the  Christians  was  matured  and  their  numbers  were  multiplied, 
served  to  protect  them  not  only  from  the  malice,  but  even  from 
the  knowledge,  of  the  Pagan  world.  The  slow  and  gradual 
abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  afforded  a  safe  and  innocent 
disguise  to  the  more  early  proselytes  of  the  Gospel.  As  they 
were  far  the  greater  part  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  mark  of  circumcision,  offered  up 
their  devotions  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  till  its  final  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  received  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  as  the 
genuine  inspirations  of  the  Deity.  The  Gentile  converts,  who 
by  a  spiritual  adoption  had  been  associated  to  the  hope  of  Israel, 
were  likewise  confounded  under  the  garb  and  appearance  of 
Jews,®  and,  as  the  Polytheists  paid  less  regard  to  articles  of 
faith  than  to  the  external  worship,  the  new  sect,  which  carefully 
concealed,  or  faintly  announced,  its  future  greatness  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  was  permitted  to  shelter  itself  under  the  general  toleration 
which  was  granted  to  an  ancient  and  celebrated  people  in  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  not  long,  perhaps,  before  the  Jews 
themselves,  animated  with  a  fiercer  zeal  and  a  more  jealous 
faith,  perceived  the  gradual  separation  of  their  Nazarene 
brethren  from  the  doctrine  of  the  synagogue ;  and  they  would 
gladly  have  extinguished  the  dangerous  heresy  in  the  blood  of 
its  adherents.  But  the  decrees  of  heaven  had  already  disarmed 
their  malice;  and,  though  they  might  sometimes  exert  the 
licentious  privilege  of  sedition,  they  no  longer  possessed  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice ;  nor  did  they  find  it  easy  to 

*In  the  various  compilation  of  the  Augustan  History  (a  part  of  which  was 
composed  under  the  reign  of  Constantine),  there  are  not  six  lines  which  relate  to 
the  Christians ;  nor  has  the  diligence  of  Xiphilin  discovered  their  name  in  the 
large  history  of  Dion  Cassius. 

25  An  obscure  passage  of  Suetonius  (in  Claud,  o.  25)  may  seem  to  offer  a  proof 
how  strangely  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  Borne  were  confounded  with  each 
other. 
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infuse  into  the  calm  breast  of  a  Roman  magistrate  the  rancour  of 
their  own  zeal  and  prejudice.  The  provincial  governors  declared 
themselves  ready  to  listen  to  any  accusation  that  might  affect 
the  public  safety ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  that  it 
was  a  question  not  of  facts  but  of  words,  a  dispute  relating  only 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  laws  and  prophecies,  they 
deemed  it  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Rome  seriously  to  discuss 
the  obscure  differences  which  might  arise  among  a  barbarous 
and  superstitious  people.  The  innocence  of  the  first  Christians 
was  protected  by  ignorance  and  contempt ;  and  the  tribunal  of 
the  Pagan  magistrate  often  proved  their  most  assured  refuge 
against  the  fury  of  the  synagogue*  If,  indeed,  we  were 
disposed  to  adopt  the  traditions  of  a  too  credulous  antiquity,  we 
might  relate  the  distant  peregrinations,  the  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  the  various  deaths,  of  the  twelve  apostles;  but  a 
more  accurate  inquiry  will  induce  us  to  doubt  whether  any  of 
those  persons  who  had  been  witnesses  to  the  miracles  of  Christ 
were  permitted,  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  to  seal  with 
their  blood  the  truth  of  their  testimony.*7  Prom  the  ordinary 
"term  of  human  life,  it  may  very  naturally  be  presumed  that 
most  of  them  were  deceased  before  the  discontent  of  the  Jews 
broke  oat  into  that  furious  war  which  was  terminated  only  by 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  During  a  long  period,  from  the  death 
of  Christ  to  that  memorable  rebellion,  we  cannot  discover  any 
traces  of  Roman  intolerance,  unless  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
sudden,  the  transient,  but  the  cruel  persecution,  which  was 
exercised  by  Nero  against  the  Christians  of  the  capital,  thirty- 
five  years  after  the  former,  and  only  two  years  before  the  latter 
of  those  great  events.  The  character  of  the  philosophic  historian, 
to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  this 
singular  transaction,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it 
to  our  most  attentive  consideration. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  capital  of  the  Tho  are  of 
empire  was  afflicted  by  a  fire  which  raged  beyond  the  memory  S$er  the 

reign  of 

*See  in  the  xviiith  and  xxvth  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  be-  u.d.  66) 
haviottr  of  Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  and  of  Festus,  procurator  of  Judeea. 

71  In  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Olemens  of  Alexandria,  the  glory  of  martyrdom 
was  confined  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  James.  It  was  gradually  bestowed 
on  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  by  the  more  recent  Greeks,  who  prudently  selected  for 
the  theatre  of  their  preaching  and  sufferings,  some  remote  country  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  See  Mosheim,  p.  81,  and  Tillemont,  M4moires 
Eool&nastiques,  tom.  I.  part  iii. 
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or  example  of  former  ages.38  The  monuments  of  Grecian  art 
and  of  Boman  virtue,  the  trophies  of  the  Punic  and  Gallic  wars, 
the  most  holy  temples,  and  the  most  splendid  palaceB  were 
involved  in  one  common  destruction.  Of  the  fourteen  regions 
or  quarters  into  which  Borne  was  divided,  four  only  subsisted 
entire,  three  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  remaining 
seven,  which  had  experienced  the  fury  of  the  flames,  displayed 
a  melancholy  prospect  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The  vigilance 
of  government  appears  not  to  have  neglected  any  of  the 
precautions  which  might  alleviate  the  sense  of  so  dreadful  a 
calamity.  The  Imperial  gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the 
distressed  multitude,  temporary  buildingB  were  erected  for  their 
accommodation,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  corn  and  provisions  was 
distributed  at  a  very  moderate  price.33  The  most  generous 
policy  seemed  to  have  dictated  the  edicts  which  regulated  the 
disposition  of  the  streets  and  the  construction  of  private  houses ; 
and,  as  it  usually  happens  in  an  age  of  prosperity,  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  Borne,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  produced  a  new  city, 
more  regular  and  more  beautiful  than  the  former.  But  all 
the  prudence  and  humanity  affected  by  Nero  on  this  occasion 
were  insufficient  to  preserve  him  from  the  popular  suspicion. 
Every  crime  might  be  imputed  to  the  assassin  of  his  wife  and 
mother ;  nor  could  the  prince  who  prostituted  his  person  and 
dignity  on  the  theatre  be  deemed  incapable  of  the  most 
extravagant  folly.  The  voice  of  rumour  accused  the  emperor  as 
the  incendiary  of  his  own  capital ;  and,  as  the  most  incredible 
stories  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  an  enraged  people, 
it  was  gravely  reported,  and  firmly  believed,  that  Nero,  enjoying 
the  calamity  which  he  had  occasioned,  amused  himself  with 
singing  to  his  lyre  the  destruction  of  ancient  Troy.80  To  divert 
a  suspicion  which  the  power  of  despotism  was  unable  to  suppress 
the  emperor  resolved  to  substitute  in  his  own  place  some 
fictitious  criminals.  « With  this  view  (continues  Tacitus)  he 
inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tortures  on  those  men,  who,  under 

®  Taoit.  Annal.  xv.  88*44.  Sueton.  in  Neron.  o.  88.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  brii.  p. 
1014  [o.  16].  Orosius,  vii.  7. 

“The  price  of  wheat  (probably  of  the  modius)  was  reduced  as  low  as 
temi  numrrn  ;  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  fifteen  shillings  the  English 
quarter. 

30  We  may  observe,  that  the  rumour  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  with  a  very 
becoming  distrust  and  hesitation,  whilst  it  is  greedily  transcribed  by  Suetonius, 
and  solemnly  confirmed  by  Dion, 
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the  vulgar  appellation  of  Christians,  were  already  branded  with 
deserved  infamy.  They  derived  their  name  and  origin  from  cruel 
Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  suffered  death,  by  the  men*"of  the 
sentence  of  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.”  For  a  while  this  as  the  iii- 
dire  superstition  was  checked ;  but  it  again  burst  forth,  and  not  S? 1 thJTdt? 
only  spread  itself  over  Judaea,  the  first  seat  of  this  mischievous 
sect,  but  was  even  introduced  into  Borne,  the  common  asylum 
which  receives  and  protects  whatever  is  impure,  whatever  is 
atrocious.  The  confessions  of  those  who  were  seized,  discovered 
a  great  multitude  of  their  accomplices,  and  they  were  all  con¬ 
victed,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  the  city, 
as  for  their  hatred  of  human  kind.82  They  died  in  torments, 
and  their  torments  were  embittered  by  insult  and  derision. 

Some  were  nailed  on  crosses;  others  sewn  up  in  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  dogs;  others  again, 
smeared  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  used  as  torches 
to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  gardens  of  Nero 
were  destined  for  the  melancholy  spectacle,  which  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  horse  race,  and  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
the  emperor,  who  mingled  with  the  populace  in  the  dress  and 
attitude  of  a  charioteer.  The  guilt  of  the  Christians  deserved, 
indeed,  the  most  exemplary  punishment,  but  the  public  abhor¬ 
rence  was  changed  into  commiseration,  from  the  opinion  that 
those  unhappy  wretches  were  sacrificed,  not  so  much  to  the 


11  This  testimony  is  alone  sufficient  to  expose  the  anachronism  of  the  Jews, 
who  place  the  birth  of  Christ  near  a  cantary  sooner  (Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs, 
1.  v.  c.  14, 15).  We  may  learn  from  Josephus  (Antiquitat.  xviii.  8),  that  the  pro- 
ouratorship  of  Pilate  corresponded  with  the  last  ten  years  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  27-37. 
As  to  the  particular  time  of  the  death  of  Christ,  a  very  early  tradition  fixed  it  to 
the  25th  of  March,  a.d.  29,  under  the  consulship  of  the  two  Gemini  (Tertullian 
adv.  Judseos,  c.  8).  This  date,  which  is  adopted  by  Pagi,  cardinal  Noris,  and 
Le  Clero,  seems  at  least  as  probable  as  the  vulgar  sera,  which  is  placed  (I  know 
not  from  what  conjectures)  four  years  later.  [See  above,  p.  62,  n.  159.] 

38  Odio  human i  generis  convicti.  These  words  may  either  signify  the  hatred 
of  mankind  towards  the  Christians,  or  the  hatred  of  the  Christians  towards  man¬ 
kind.  I  have  preferred  the  latter  sense,  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  style  of 
Tacitus,  and  to  the  popular  error,  of  which  a  precept  of  tne  Gospel  (see  Luke  xiv. 
26)  had  been,  perhaps,  the  innocent  occasion.  My  interpretation  is  justified  by  the 
authority  of  LipBius ;  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  English  translators  of 
TaoituB ;  of  Mosheim  (p.  102),  of  Le  Clero  (Historia  Ecolesiast.  p.  427),  of  Dr. 
Lardner  (Testimonies,  vol.  i.  p.  845),  and  of  the  bishop  of  Gloucester  (Divine 
Legation,  vol.  iii.  p.  38).  But  as  the  word  convicti  does  not  unite  very  happily 
with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  James  Gronovius  has  preferred  the  reading  of  con - 
juncti ,  which  is  authorized  by  tbe  valuable  Ms.  of  Florence.  [The  interpretation 
adopted  by  Gibbon  is  certainly  correct  (cp.  Appendix  7),  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  question  the  reading  convicti.] 
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public  welfare,  as  to  the  cruelty  of  a  jealous  tyrant.””  Those 
who  survey,  with  a  curious  eye,  the  revolutions  of  mankind  may 
observe  that  the  gardens  and  circus  of  Nero  on  the  Vatican, 
which  were  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  first  Christians,  have 
been  rendered  still  more  famous  by  the  triumph  and  by  the 
abuse  of  the  persecuted  religion.  On  the  same  spot,34  a  temple, 
which  far  surpasses  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Capitol,  has  been 
since  erected  by  the  Christian  Pontiffs,  who,  deriving  their 
claim  of  universal  dominion  from  an  humble  fisherman  of 
G-alilee,  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  given 
laws  to  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  Borne,  and  extended  their 
spiritual  jurisdiction  from  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  it  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  this  account  of  Nero’s 
persecution,  till  we  have  made  some  observations,  that  may 
serve  to  remove  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  perplexed  and  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  church. 
Remarks  1.  The  most  sceptical  criticism  is  obliged  to  respect  the 
cm  ttw  pas- truth  of  this  extraordinary  fact,  and  the  integrity  of  this  cele- 
£tiveUtore'brated  passage  of  Tacitus.  The  former  is  confirmed  by  the 
secation  of  diligent  and  accurate  Suetonius,  who  mentions  the  punishment 
Sans  by8-  which  Nero  inflicted  on  the  Christians,  a  sect  of  men  who  had 
Nero  embraced  a  new  and  criminal  superstition.”  The  latter  may  be 
proved  by  the  consent  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts ;  by  the 
inimitable  character  of  the  style  of  Tacitus ;  by  his  reputation, 
which  guarded  his  text  from  the  interpolations  of  pious  fraud ; 
and  by  the  purport  of  his  narration,  which  accused  the  first 
Christians  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  without  insinuating  that 
they  possessed  any  miraculous  or  even  magical  powers  above 
the  rest  of  mankind.”  2.  Notwithstanding  it  is  probable  that 


38  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  44. 

34  N&rdini,  Roma  Antioa,  p.  487.  Donatus  de  RomA  AntiquA,  1.  iii.  p.  449. 

85  Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.  16.  The  epithet  of  mdlefica ,  which  some  sagacious 
commentators  have  translated  magical ,  is  considered  by  the  more  rational  Mosheim 
as  only  synonymous  to  the  exitiabilis  of  Tacitus. 

86  The  passage  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  inserted  into  the  text  of 
Josephus  between  the  time  of  Origen  and  that  of  Eusebius,  may  furnish  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  no  vulgar  forgery.  The  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  the  virtues, 
miracles  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  are  distinctly  related.  Josephus  acknowledges 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  hesitates  whether  he  should  call  him  a  man.  If  any 
doubt  can  still  remain  concerning  this  celebrated  passage,  the  reader  may  examine 
the  pointed  objections  of  Le  Fevre  (Havercamp.  Joseph,  tom.  ii.  p.  267-273), 
the  laboured  answera  of  Daubuz  (p.  187-232),  and  the  masterly  reply  (Biblio- 
th&que  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  tom.  vii.  p.  237-288)  of  an  anonymous  critio,  whom 
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Tacitus  was  bom  some  years  before  the  fire  of  Rome,"  he  could 
derive  only  from  reading  and  conversation  the  knowledge  of  an 
event  which  happened  during  his  infancy.  Before  he  gave  him¬ 
self  to  the  Public,  he  calmly  waited  till  his  genius  had  attained 
its  full  maturity,  and  he  was  more  than  forty  years  of  age, 
when  a  grateful  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  virtuous  Agricola 
extorted  from  him  the  most  early  of  those  historical  composi¬ 
tions  which  will  delight  and  instruct  the  most  distant  posterity. 
After  making  a  trial  of  his  strength  in  the  life  of  Agricola  and 
the  description  of  Germany,  he  conceived,  and  at  length  exe¬ 
cuted,  a  more  arduous  work:  the  history  of  Rome,  in  thirty 
books,  from  the  fall  of  Nero  to  the  accession  of  Nerva.  The 
administration  of  Nerva  introduced  an  age  of  justice  and  pros¬ 
perity,  which  Tacitus  had  destined  for  the  occupation  of  his 
old  age;38  but,  when  he  took  a  nearer  view  of  his  subject, 
judging,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  more  honourable  or  a  less  in¬ 
vidious  office  to  record  the  vices  of  past  tyrants  than  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  virtues  of  a  reigning  monarch,  he  chose  rather  to  re¬ 
late,  under  the  form  of  annals,  the  actions  of  the  four  immediate 
successors  of  Augustus.  To  collect,  to  dispose,  and  to  adorn  a 
series  of  fourscore  years  in  an  immortal  work,  every  sentence  of 
which  is  pregnant  with  the  deepest  observations  and  the  most 
lively  images,  was  an  undertaking  sufficient  to  exercise  the  genius 
of  Tacitus  himself  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life.  In  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  whilst  the  victorious  monarch 
extended  the  power  of  Rome  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  the 
historian  was  describing,  in  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  his 
annals,  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius;39  and  the  emperor  Hadrian 
must  have  succeeded  to  the  throne,  before  Tacitus,  in  the 
regular  prosecution  of  his  work,  could  relate  the  fire  of  the 
capital  and  the  cruelty  of  Nero  towards  the  unfortunate 

I  believe  to  have  been  the  learned  Abb£  de  Longuerue.  [Most  unluckily  book 
xviii.  of  the  Antiquities,  in  which  the  passage  occurs  (o.  3,  3),  is  not  contained  in 
the  P&latinus,  the  best  Ms.  of  the  work.  It  has  found  defenders  in  recent  times, 
and  Ewald  has  given  reasons  for  regarding  it  as  not  entirely  spurious  but  tainted 
with  interpolations.  There  is  another  noteworthy  passage  in  zz.  9,  1,  about  the 
death  of  St.  James,  “ brother  of  Jesus,  called  the  Christ”.] 

27  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus,  by  Lipsius  and  the  Abb4  de  la  B16terie,  Diotionnaire 
de  Bayle  & 1’ article  Tacitb  ;  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin,  tom.  ii.  p.  386,  edit. 
Ernest. 

M  Principatum  Divi  Nerva  et  imperium  Trajani,  uberiorem  securioremque 
materiam  senectuti  seposui.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  [1]. 

22  See  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  61,  iv.  4. 
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Christians.  At  the  distance  of  sixty  years,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  annalist  to  adopt  the  narratives  of  contemporaries ;  but  it 
was  natural  for  the  philosopher  to  indulge  himself  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the  character  of  the 
new  sect,  not  so  much  according  to  the  knowledge  or  prejudices 
of  the  age  of  Nero,  as  according  to  those  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
3.  Tacitus  very  frequently  trusts  to  the  curiosity  or  reflection 
of  his  readers  to  supply  those  intermediate  circumstances  and 
ideas  which,  in  his  extreme  conciseness,  he  has  thought  proper 
to  suppress.  We  may,  therefore,  presume  to  imagine  some 
probable  cause  which  could  direct  the  cruelty  of  Nero  against 
the  Christians  of  Borne,  whose  obscurity,  as  well  as  innocence, 
should  have  shielded  them  from  his  indignation,  and  even  from 
his  notice.  The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the  capital,  and 
oppressed  in  their  own  country,  were  a  much  fitter  object  for 
the  suspicions  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  people;  nor  did  it 
seem  unlikely  that  a  vanquished  nation,  who  already  discovered 
their  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  yoke,  might  have  recourse  to  the 
most  atrocious  means  of  gratifying  their  implacable  revenge. 
But  the  Jews  possessed  very  powerful  advocates  in  the  palace, 
and  even  in  the  heart  of  the  tyrant ;  his  wife  and  mistress,  the 
beautiful  PoppsBa,  and  a  favourite  player  of  the  race  of  Abraham, 
who  had  already  employed  their  intercession  in  behalf  of  the 
obnoxious  people.40  In  their  room  it  was  necessary  to  offer  some 
other  victims,  and  it  might  easily  be  suggested  that,  although 
the  genuine  followers  of  Moses  were  innocent  of  the  fire  of 
Borne,  there  had  arisen  among  them  a  new  and  pernicious  sect 
of  Gaul/rans,  which  was  capable  of  the  most  horrid  crimes. 
Under  the  appellation  of  Galileans,  two  distinctions  of  men 
were  confounded,  the  most  opposite  to  each  other  in  their 
manners  and  principles :  the  disciples  who  had  embraced  the 
faith  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,41  and  the  zealots  who  had  followed 
the  standard  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite.42  The  former  were  the 

40  The  player’s  name  was  Alitnras.  Through  the  same  channel,  Josephus  (De 
Vit&  BU&,  o.  3)  about  two  years  before,  had  obtained  the  pardon  and  release  of 
some  Jewish  priests,  who  were  prisoners  at  Borne. 

41  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  yoL  ii.  p.  102, 
103)  has  proved  that  the  name  of  Galileans  was  a  very  ancient  and,  perhaps,  the 
primitive  appellation  of  the  Christians. 

48  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  1,  2.  Tillemont,  Buine  dee  Juifs,  p.  742.  The 
sons  of  Judas  were  crucified  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  His  grandson  Eleasar,  after 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  defended  a  strong  fortress  with  960  of  his  most  desperate 
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friends,  and  the  latter  were  the  enemies,  of  human  kind ;  and  the 
only  resemblance  between  them  consisted  in  the  same  inflexible 
constancy  which,  in  the  defence  of  their  cause,  rendered  them 
insensible  of  death  and  tortures.  The  followers  of  Judas,  who 
impelled  their  countrymen  into  rebellion,  were  soon  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem ;  whilst  those  of  Jesus,  known  by 
the  more  celebrated  name  of  Christians,  diffused  themselves 
over  the  Roman  empire.  How  natural  was  it  for  Tacitus,  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  to  appropriate  to  the  Christians  the  guilt 
and  the  sufferings  which  he  might,  with  far  greater  truth  and 
justice,  have  attributed  to  a  sect  whose  odious  memory  was 
almost  extinguished !  4.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained 
of  this  conjecture  (for  it  is  no  more  than  a  conjecture),  it  is 
evident  that  the  effect,  as  well  as  the  cause,  of  Nero’s  per¬ 
secution  were  confined  to  the  walls  of  Rome ; 46  that  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  Galilseans,  or  Christians,  were  never  made  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  punishment  or  even  of  inquiry ;  and  that,  as  the  idea 
of  their  sufferings  was,  for  a  long  time,  connected  with  the  idea 
of  cruelty  and  injustice,  the  moderation  of  succeeding  princes 
inclined  them  to  spare  a  sect,  oppressed  by  a  tyrant  whose  rage 
had  been  usually  directed  against  virtue  and  innocence. 
j  ~Tt  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  flames  of  war  consumed  oppression 
almost  at  the  same  time  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the?£dOhri»s 
Capitol  of  Rome;44  and  it  appears  no  less  singular  that  the Domiu*n 
tribute  which  devotion  had  destined  to  the  former  should  have 
been  converted  by  the  power  of  an  assaulting  victor  to  restore 
and  adorn  the  splendour  of  the  latter.46  The  emperors  levied 


followers.  When  the  battering  ram  had  made  a  breach,  they  tamed  their  swords 
against  their  wives,  their  children,  and  at  length  against  their  own  breasts.  They 
died  to  the  last  man. 


43  See  Dodwell,  Paucitat.  Mart.  1.  xiii.  The  Spanish  Inscription  in  Gruter,  p. 
288,  No.  9,  is  a  manifest  and  acknowledged  forgery,  contrived  by  that  noted  im¬ 
postor  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  to  flatter  the  pride  ana  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards. 
See  Ferreras,  Histoire  d’Espagne,  tom.  i.  p.  192.  [Gibbon’s  conjecture  is  not 
happy,  and  need  not  be  considered  seriously.] 

**  The  Capitol  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian, 
the  19th  of  December,  a.d.  69.  On  the  10th  of  August,  ajd.  70,  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  the  Jews  themselves,  rather  than  by 
those  of  the  Romans. 


40  The  new  Capitol  was  dedicated  by  Domitian.  Sueton.  in  Domitian.  o.  5. 
Plutarch,  in  Poplicola,  tom.  i.  p.  280,  edit.  Bryan.  The  gilding  alone  cost  12,000 
talents  (above  two  millions  ana  a  half).  It  was  the  opinion  of  Martial  (1.  ix. 
Epigram  8)  that,  if  the  emperor  had  ctdled  in  his  debts,  Jupiter  himself,  even 
though  he  had  made  a  general  auction  of  Olympus,  would  have  been  unable  to 
pay  two  shillings  in  the  pound. 
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a  general  capitation  tax  on  the  Jewish  people ;  and,  although  the 
sum  assessed  on  the  head  of  each  individual  was  inconsiderable, 
the  use  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  the  severity  with  which 
it  was  exacted,  were  considered  as  an  intolerable  grievance.46 
Since  the  officers  of  the  revenue  extended  their  unjust  claim  to 
many  persons  who  were  strangers  to  the  blood  or  religion  of  the 
Jews,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Christians,  who  had  so  often 
sheltered  themselves  under  the  shade  of  the  synagogue,  should 
now  escape  thiB  rapacious  persecution.  Anxious  as  they  were  to 
avoid  the  slightest  infection  of  idolatry,  their  conscience  for¬ 
bade  them  to  contribute  to  the  honour  of  that  daemon  who  had 
assumed  the  character  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  As  a  very 
numerous,  though  declining,  party  among  the  Christians  still 
adhered  to  the  law  of  Moses,  their  efforts  to  dissemble  their 
Jewish  origin  were  detected  by  the  decisive  test  of  circumcision,47 
nor  were  the  Roman  magistrates  at  leisure  to  inquire  into  the 
difference  of  their  religious  tenets.  Among  the  Christians  who 
were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor,  or,  as  it  seems 
more  probable,  before  that  of  the  procurator  of  JudaBa,  two 
persons  are  said  to  have  appeared,  distinguished  by  their  extrac¬ 
tion,  which  was  more  truly  noble  than  that  of  the  greatest 
monarchs.  These  were  the  grandsons  of  St.  Jude  the  apostle, 
who  himself  was  the  brother  of  Jesus  Christ.48  Their  natural 
pretensions  to  the  throne  of  David  might  perhaps  attract  the 
respect  of  the  people,  and  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  governor ; 
but  the  meanness  of  their  garb  and  the  simplicity  of  their  answers 
soon  convinced  him  that  they  were  neither  desirous  nor  capable 
of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  frankly 
confessed  their  royal  origin  and  their  near  relation  to  the 

48  With  regard  to  the  tribute,  see  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxvi.  p.  1082  [o.  7],  with 
Beimarus’s  notes.  Spanheim,  de  Usd  Numismatum,  tom.  ii.  p.  571,  and  Basnage, 
Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  vii.  c.  2. 

47  Suetonius  (in  Doxnitian.  o.  12)  had  seen  an  old  man  of  ninety  publicly  ex¬ 
amined  before  the  procurator’s  tribunal.  This  iB  what  Martial  calls,  Mentula 
tributis  damnata. 

48  This  appellation  was  at  first  understood  in  the  moBb  obvious  sense,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  the  lawful  issue  of  Joseph  and  of 
Mary.  A  devout  respect  for  the  virginity  of  the  Mother  of  God  suggested  to  the 
Gnostics,  and  afterwards  to  the  orthodox  Greeks,  the  expedient  of  bestowing  a 
seoond  wife  on  Joseph.  The  Latins  (from  the  time  of  Jerome)  improved  on  that 
hint,  asserted  the  perpetual  celibacy  of  Joseph,  and  justified,  by  many  similar 
examples,  the  new  interpretation  that  Jude,  as  well  as  Simon  and  James,  who 
are  styled  the  brothers  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  only  his  first  oousins.  See  Tillemont, 
M£m.  Eocltoiast.  tom.  i.  part  iii.,  and  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manich6isme, 
1.  ii.  c.  2. 
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Messiah ;  bat  they  disclaimed  any  temporal  views,  and  professed 
that  his  kingdom,  which  they  devoutly  expected,  was  purely  of 
a  spiritual  and  angelic  nature.  When  they  were  examined 
concerning  their  fortune  and  occupation,  they  shewed  their 
hands  hardened  with  daily  labour,  and  declared  that  they  de¬ 
rived  their  whole  subsistence  from  the  cultivation  of  a  farm 
near  the  village  of  Cocaba,  of  the  extent  of  about  twenty-four 
English  acres,49  and  of  the  value  of  nine  thousand  drachms, 
or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  grandsons  of  St.  Jude 
were  dismissed  with  compassion  and  contempt.60 

But,  although  the  obscurity  of  the  house  of  David  might  pro-  ®*«on«ong 
tect  them  from  the  suspicions  of  a  tyrant,  the  present  greatness °on«ni 
of  his  own  family  alarmed  the  pusillanimous  temper  of  Domitian, 
which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of  those  Bomans 
whom  he  either  feared,  or  hated,  or  esteemed.  Of  the  two 
sons  of  his  uncle  Flavius  Sabin  us, 51  the  elder  was  soon  convicted 
of  treasonable  intentions,  and  the  younger,  who  bore  the  name 
of  Flavius  Clemens,  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  his  want  of 
courage  and  ability.62  The  emperor,  for  a  long  time,  distin¬ 
guished  so  harmless  a  kinsman  by  his  favour  and  protection, 
bestowed  on  him  his  own  niece  Domitilla,  adopted  the  children 
of  that  marriage  to  the  hope  of  the  succession,  and  invested 
their  father  with  the  honours  of  the  consulship.  But  he  had 
scarcely  finished  the  term  of  his  annual  magistracy,  when,  on 
a  slight  pretence,  he  was  condemned  and  executed ;  Domitilla 
was  banished  to  a  desolate  island  on  the  coast  of  Campania ; 62 
and  sentences  either  of  death  or  of  confiscation  were  pronounced 
againBt  a  great  number  of  persons  who  were  involved  in  the 
same  accusation.  The  guilt  imputed  to  their  charge  was  that 

48  Thirty-nine  ir\40pa  squares  o!  an  hundred  feet  each,  which,  if  strictly  com¬ 
puted,  would  scarcely  amount  to  nine  acres.  But  the  probability  of  circumstances, 
the  practice  of  other  Greek  writers,  and  the  authority  of  M.  de  Valois  inclined  me 
to  believe  that  the  *\{epov  is  used  to  express  the  Roman  jugerum. 

80  Eusebius,  iii.  20.  The  story  is  taken  from  Hegesip^us. 

81  See  the  death  and  character  of  Sabinus  in  Tacitus  (Hist.  iii.  74, 75).  Sabinus 
was  the  elder  brother,  and,  till  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  had  been  considered  as 
the  principal  support  of  the  Flavian  family. 

“Flavium  Clementem  patruelem  suum  contemptissimcB  inertia  ...  ex  ten- 
uissimA  suspicions  interemit.  Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  15. 

88  The  isle  of  Pandataria,  according  to  Dion.  Bruttius  Prsesens  (apud  Euseb. 
iii.  18)  banishes  her  to  that  of  Pontia,  which  was  not  far  distant  from  the  other. 

That  difference,  and  a  mistake,  either  of  Eusebius  or  of  his  transcribers,  have 
given  occasion  to  suppose  two  Domitillas,  the  wife  and  the  niece  of  Olemens.  See 
Tiliemont,  M4moires  Ecolfoiastiques,  tom.  ii.  p.  224. 
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of  Atheism  and  Jewish  manners : 64  a  singular  association  of 
ideas,  which  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  applied  except  to  the 
Christians,  as  they  were  obscurely  and  imperfectly  viewed  by 
the  magistrates  and  by  the  writers  of  that  period.  On  the 
strength  of  so  probable  an  interpretation,  and  too  eagerly  ad¬ 
mitting  the  suspicions  of  a  tyrant  as  an  evidence  of  their 
honourable  crime,  the  church  has  placed  both  Clemens  and 
Domitilla  among  its  first  martyrs,  and  has  branded  the  cruelty 
of  Domitian  with  the  name  of  the  second  persecution.  But 
\  this  persecution  (if  it  deserves  that  epithet)  was  of  no  long 
v  duration.  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Clemens  and  the 
banishment  of  Domitilla,  8tephen,  a  freedman  belonging  to  the 
latter,  who  had  enjoyed  the  favour,  but  who  had  not  surely 
embraced  the  faith,  of  his  mistress,  assassinated  the  emperor  in 
u.d.  ge.  his  palace.*6  The  memory  of  Domitian  was  condemned  by  the 
sept,  is)  seQate .  ^  acts  were  rescinded ;  his  exiles  recalled ;  and  under 
the  gentle  administration  of  Nerva,  while  the  innocent  were 
restored  to  their  rank  and  fortunes,  even  the  most  guilty  either 
obtained  pardon  or  escaped  punishment.66 
ignorance  II.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
oonoerningthe  younger  Pliny  was  intrusted  by  his  friend  and  master  with 
uane.  *  the  government  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus.  He  soon  found  him- 
lemtusA*^  self  at  a  loss  to  determine  by  what  rule  of  justice  or  of  law  he 
should  direct  his  conduct  in  the  execution  of  an  office  the  most 
repugnant  to  his  humanity.  Pliny  had  never  assisted  at  any 
judicial  proceedings  against  the  Christians,  with  whose  name 
alone  he  seems  to  be  acquainted ;  and  he  was  totally  uninformed 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  guilt,  the  method  of  their 
conviction,  and  the  degree  of  their  punishment.  In  this  per¬ 
plexity  he  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient,  of  submitting 
to  the  wisdom  of  Trajan  an  impartial  and,  in  some  respects,  a 
u.d.  uai  favourable  account  of  the  new  superstition,  requesting  the 
emperor  that  he  would  condescend  to  resolve  his  doubts  and 
to  instruct  his  ignorance.67  The  life  of  Pliny  had  been  em- 

54  Dion,  1.  lxvii.  p.  1112  [o.  14].  If  the  Bruttius  Prssens,  from  whom  it  is 
probable  that  he  collected  this  account,  was  the  correspondent  of  Pliny  (Epistol. 
vii.  3),  we  may  consider  him  as  a  contemporary  writer. 

"  Suet,  in  Domit.  o.  17.  Philostratus  in  Vit.  Apollon.  L  viii. 

86  Dion,  1.  lxviii.  p.  1118  [c.  1].  Plin.  Epistol.  iv.  22. 

^Plin.  Epistol.  x.  97.  The  learned  Mosheim  expresses  himself  (p.  147,  232) 
with  the  highest  approbation  of  Pliny’s  moderate  and  candid  temper.  Notwith¬ 
standing  Dr.  Lardner’s  suspicions  (see  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  ii.  p. 
46),  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  bigotry  in  his  language  or  proceedings. 
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ployed  in  the  acquisition  of  learning,  and  in  the  business  of  the 
world.  Since  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  pleaded  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  tribunals  of  Borne,58  filled  a  place  in  the  senate,  had 
been  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  and  had 
formed  very  numerous  connexions  with  every  order  of  men, 
both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces.  From  his  ignorance,  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  derive  some  useful  information.  We  may  assure 
ourselves  that  when  he  accepted  the  government  of  Bithynia  ,  / 
there  were  no  general  laws  or  decrees  of  the  senate  in  force  ' 
against  the  Christians;  that  neither  Trajan  nor  any  of  his 
virtuous  predecessors,  whose  edicts  were  received  into  the  civil 
and  criminal  jurisprudence,  had  publicly  declared  their  inten¬ 
tions  concerning  the  new  sect ;  and  that,  whatever  proceedings 
had  been  carried  on  against  the  Christians,  there  were  none  of 
sufficient  weight  and  authority  to  establish  a  precedent  for  the 
conduct  of  a  Boman  magistrate. 

The  answer  of  Trajan,  to  which  the  Christians  of  the  suc-Tnjuiaod 
ceeding  age  have  frequently  appealed,  discovers  as  much  regard  sore*000'*’ 
for  justice  and  humanity  as  could  be  reconciled  with  his  mis-  fogai  mode 
taken  notions  of  religious  policy.50  Instead  of  displaying  the  lngaoijnst 
implacable  zeal  of  an  inquisitor,  anxious  to  discover  the  mostnam  A'°' 
minute  particles  of  heresy  and  exulting  in  the  number  of  his 
victims,  the  emperor  expresses  much  more  solicitude  to  protect 
the  security  of  the  innocent  than  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
guilty.  He  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  general 
plan ;  but  he  lays  down  two  salutary  rules,  which  often  afforded 
relief  and  support  to  the  distressed  Christians.  Though  he 
directs  the  magistrates  to  punish  such  persons  as  are  legally 
convicted,  he  prohibits  them,  with  a  very  humane  inconsistency, 
from  making  any  inquiries  concerning  the  supposed  criminals  4/ 

Nor  was  the  magistrate  allowed  to  proceed  on  every  kind  of 
information.  Anonymous  charges  the  emperor  rejects,  as  too 
repugnant  to  the  equity  of  his  government;  and  he  strictly 
requires,  for  the  conviction  of  those  to  whom  the  guilt  of 
Christianity  is  imputed,  the  positive  evidence  of  a  fair  and  open 

w  Plin.  Epist.  v.  8.  He  pleaded  his  first  cause  a.d.  81;  the  year  after  the 
famous  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  his  uncle  lost  his  life. 

•Plin.  Epist.  x.  98.  [Tillemont’s  date,  104;  Mommsen’s,  112.]  Tertullian 
(Apolog.  c.  5)  considers  this  rescript  as  a  relaxation  of  the  ancient  penal  laws, 

“  quas  Trajanus  ex  parte  frustratus  est  ” ;  and  yet  Tertullian,  in  another  part  of 
his  Apology,  exposes  the  inoonsistenoy  of  prohibiting  inquiries  and  enjoining 
punishments. 
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accuser.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  the  persons  who  assumed 
so  invidious  an  office  were  obliged  to  declare  the  grounds  of 
their  suspicions,  to  specify  (both  in  respect  to  time  and  place) 
the  secret  assemblies  which  their  Christian  adversary  had 
frequented,  and  to  disclose  a  great  number  of  circumstances 
which  were  concealed  with  the  most  vigilant  jealousy  from  the 
eye  of  the  profane.  If  they  succeeded  in  their  prosecution, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  a  considerable  and 
active  party,  to  the  censure  of  the  more  liberal  portion  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  to  the  ignominy  which,  in  every  age  and  country, 
has  attended  the  character  of  an  informer.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  failed  in  their  proofs,  they  incurred  the  severe,  and  per¬ 
haps  capital,  penalty  which,  according  to  a  law  published  by 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  inflicted  on  those  who  falsely 
attributed  to  their  fellow-citizens  the  crime  of  Christianity. 
The  violence  of  personal  or  superstitious  animosity  might 
sometimes  prevail  over  the  most  natural  apprehensions  of  dis¬ 
grace  and  danger ;  but  it  cannot  surely  be  imagined  that  accu¬ 
sations  of  so  unpromising  an  appearance  were  either  lightly  or 
frequently  undertaken  by  the  Pagan  subjects  of  the  Boman 
empire.®0 

The  expedient  which  was  employed  to  elude  the  prudence 
of  the  laws  affords  a  sufficient  proof  how  effectually  they  dis¬ 
appointed  the  mischievous  designs  of  private  malice  or  super¬ 
stitious  zeal.  In  a  large  and  tumultuous  assembly,  the 
restraints  of  fear  and  shame,  so  forcible  on  the  minds  of 
individuals,  are  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  influence. 
The  pious  Christian,  as  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  or  to  escape 
the  glory  of  martyrdom,  expected,  either  with  impatience  or 
with  terror,  the  stated  returns  of  the  public  games  and  festivals. 
On  those  occasions,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire  were  collected  in  the  circus  of  the  theatre,  where  every 
circumstance  of  the  place,  as  well  as  of  the  ceremony,  contri¬ 
buted  to  kindle  their  devotion  and  to  extinguish  their  humanity. 
Whilst  the  numerous  spectators,  crowned  with  garlands,  per¬ 
fumed  with  incense,  purified  with  the  blood  of  victims,  and 

60  Eusebius  (Hist  Eoclesiast.  1.  iv.  o.  9)  has  preserved  the  edict  of  Hadrian. 
He  has  likewise  (c.  13)  given  us  one  still  more  favourable  under  the  name  of 
Antoninus;  the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  so  universally  allowed.  [See  Ap¬ 
pendix  6.]  The  second  Apology  of  Justin  oon tains  some  curious  particulars 
relative  to  the  accusations  of  Christians. 
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surrounded  with  the  altars  and  statues  of  their  tutelar  deities, 
resigned  themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  which  they 
considered  as  an  essential  part  of  their  religious  worship;  they 
recollected  that  the  Christians  alone  abhorred  the  gods  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  by  their  absence  and  melancholy  on  these  solemn 
festivals  seemed  to  insult  or  to  lament  the  public  felicity.  If 
the  empire  had  been  afflicted  by  any  recent  calamity,  by  a 
plague,  a  famine,  or  an  unsuccessful  war;  if  the  Tiber  had,  or 
if  the  Nile  had  not,  risen  beyond  its  banks ;  if  the  earth  had 
shaken,  or  if  the  temperate  order  of  the  seasons  had  been 
interrupted,  the  superstitious  Pagans  were  convinced  that  the  / 
crimes  and  the  impiety  of  the  Christians,  who  were  spared  by 
the  excessive  lenity  of  the  government,  had  at  length  provoked 
the  Divine  Justice.  It  was  not  among  a  licentious  and  exasper¬ 
ated  populace  that  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  could  be 
observed ;  it  was  not  in  an  amphitheatre,  stained  with  the  blood 
of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  that  the  voice  of  compassion 

I  could  be  heard.  The  impatient  clamours  of  the  multitude 
denounced  the  Christians  as  the  enemies  of  gods  and  men, 
doomed  them  to  the  severest  tortures,  and,  venturing  to  accuse 
by  name  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  new  sectaries, 
required,  with  irresistible  vehemence,  that  they  should  be 
instantly  apprehended  and  cast  to  the  lions.11  The  provincial 
governors  and  magistrates  who  presided  in  the  public  spectacles 
were  usually  inclined  to  gratify  the  inclinations,  and  to  appease 
the  rage,  of  the  people  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  obnoxious 
victims.  But  the  wisdom  of  .the  emperors  protected  the 
church  from  the  danger  of  these  tumultuous  clamours  and 
irregular  accusations,  which  they  justly  censured  as  repugnant 
both  to  the  firmness  and  to  the  equity  of  their  administration. 

The  edicts  of  Hadrain  and  of  Antoninus  Pius  expressly  declared 
that  the  voice  of  the  multitude  should  never  be  admitted  as 
legal  evidence  to  convict  or  to  punish  those  unfortunate  persons 
who  had  embraced  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Christians.** 

TTT-  Punishment  was  not  the  inevitable  consequence  ofTruu 
conviction,  and  the  Christians,  whose  guilt  was  the  most  clearly  chri*»i»ns 

81  See  Tertnlli&n  (Apolog.  o.  40).  The  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp 
exhibit  a  lively  picture  of  these  tumults,  which  were  usually  fomented  by  the 
malice  of  the  Jews. 

63  These  regulations  are  inserted  in  the  above-mentioned  edicts  of  Hadrian 
and  Pius.  See  the  apology  of  Melito  (apud  Euseb.  1.  iv.  o.  26). 
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proved  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  or  even  by  their  voluntary 
confession,  still  retained  in  their  own  power  the  alternative  of 
life  or  death.  It  was  not  so  much  the  past  offence,  as  the 
actual  resistance,  which  excited  the  indignation  of  the  magis¬ 
trate.  He  was  persuaded  that  he  offered  them  an  easy  pardon, 
since,  if  they  consented  to  cast  a  few  grains  of  incense  upon 
the  altar,  they  were  dismissed  from  the  tribunal  in  safety  and 
with  applause.  It  was  esteemed  the  duty  of  a  humane  judge 
to  endeavour  to  reclaim,  rather  than  to  punish,  those  deluded 
enthusiasts.  Varying  his  tone  according  to  the  age,  the  sex, 
or  the  situation  of  the  prisoners,  he  frequently  condescended 
to  set  before  their  eyes  every  circumstance  which  could  render 
life  more  pleasing,  or  death  more  terrible ;  and  to  solicit,  nay, 
to  intreat  them,  that  they  would  show  some  compassion  to 
themselves,  to  their  families,  and  to  their  friends.63  If  threats 
and  persuasions  proved  ineffectual,  he  had  often  recourse  to 
violence ;  the  scourge  and  the  rack  were  called  in  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  argument,  and  every  art  of  cruelty  was  employed 
to  subdue  such  inflexible  and,  as  it  appeared  to  the  Pagans, 
such  criminal  obstinacy.  The  ancient  apologists  of  Christianity 
have  censured,  with  equal  truth  and  severity,  the  irregular 
conduct  of  their  persecutors,  who,  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  judicial  proceeding,  admitted  the  use  of  torture,  in  order  to 
obtain  not  a  confession  but  a  denial  of  the  crime  which  was 
the  object  of  their  inquiry.61  The  monks  of  succeeding  ages, 
who,  in  their  peaceful  solitudes,  entertained  themselves  with 
diversifying  the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  primitive  martyrs, 
have  frequently  invented  torments  of  a  much  more  refined  and 
ingenious  nature.  In  particular,  it  has  pleased  them  to  suppose 
that  the  zeal  of  the  Boman  magistrates,  disdaining  every  con¬ 
sideration  of  moral  virtue  or  public  decency,  endeavoured  to 
seduce  those  whom  they  were  unable  to  vanquish,  and  that, 
by  their  orders,  the  most  brutal  violence  was  offered  to  those 
whom  they  found  it  impossible  to  seduce.  It  is  related  that' 
pious  females,  who  were  prepared  to  despise  death,  were  some¬ 
times  condemned  to  a  more  severe  trial,  and  called  upon  to 

**  See  the  rescript  of  Trajan,  and  the  oonduot  of  Pliny.  The  most  authentic 
acts  of  the  martyrs  aoound  in  these  exhortations. 

64  In  particular,  see  Tertullian  (Apolog.  o.  2,  8),  and  Lactantius  (Institut. 
Divin.  v.  9).  Their  reasonings  are  almost  the  same ;  but  we  may  discover  that 
one  of  these  apologists  had  been  a  lawyer  and  the  other  a  rhetorician. 
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determine  whether  they  set  a  higher  value  on  their  religion  or 
on  their  chastity.  The  youths  to  whose  licentious  embraces 
they  were  abandoned  received  a  solemn  exhortation  from  the 
judge  to  exert  their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  Venus  against  the  impious  virgin  who  refused  to 
burn  incense  on  her  altars.  Their  violence,  however,  was 
commonly  disappointed;  and  the  seasonable  interposition  of 
some  miraculous  power  preserved  the  chaste  spouses  of  Christ 
from  the  dishonour  even  of  an  involuntary  defeat.  We  should 
not,  indeed,  neglect  to  remark  that  the  more  ancient,  as  well 
as  authentic,  memorials  of  the  church  are  seldom  polluted  with 
these  extravagant  and  indecent  fictions.66 

The  total  disregard  of  truth  and  probability  in  the  represen-  Humanity 
tation  of  these  primitive  martyrdoms  was  occasioned  by  a  very  Bom»n 
natural  mistake.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth  ortratea 
j  fifth  centuries  ascribed  to  the  magistrates  of  Borne  the  same 
degree  of  implacable  and  unrelenting  zeal  which  filled  their 
own  breasts  against  the  heretics  or  the  idolaters  of  their  own 
times.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  those  persons  who 
were  raised  to  the  dignities  of  the  empire  might  have  imbibed 
the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and  that  the  cruel  disposition 
of  others  might  occasionally  be  stimulated  by  motives  of  avarice 
or  of  personal  resentment.64  But  it  is  certain,  and  we  may 
appeal  to  the  grateful  confessions  of  the  first  Christians,  that  the  j 
greatest  part  of  those  magistrates  who  exercised  in  the  provinces  j 
the  authority  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  senate,  and  to  whose 
hands  alone  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  was  intrusted, 
behaved  like  men  of  polished  manners  and  liberal  educations, 
who  respected  the  rules  of  justice,  and  who  were  conversant 
with  the  precepts  of  philosophy.  They  frequently  declined 
the  odious  task  of  persecution,  dismissed  the  charge  with  con¬ 
tempt,  or  suggested  to  the  accused  Christian  some  legal  evasion 
by  which  he  might  elude  the  severity  of  the  laws.87  Whenever 

**  See  two  instances  of  this  kind  of  torture  in  the  Acta  Sincere  Martyrum 
published  by  Ruinart,  p.  160,  899.  Jerome,  in  his  Legend  of  Paul  the  Hermit, 
tells  a  strange  story  of  a  young  man  who  was  oh&ined  naked  on  a  bed  of  flowers, 
and  assaulted  by  a  beautiful  and  wanton  courtesan.  He  quelled  the  rising  temp¬ 
tation  by  biting  off  his  tongue. 

M  The  conversion  of  his  wife  provoked  Claudius  Herminianus,  governor  of 
Cappadocia,  to  treat  the  Christians  with  uncommon  severity.  Tertullian  ad 
Scapulam,  c.  3. 

«7  Tertullian,  in  his  epistle  to  the  governor  of  Africa,  mentions  several  remark¬ 
able  instances  of  lenity  and  forbearance  which  had  happened  within  his  knowledge. 
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they  were  invested  with  a  discretionary  power,®8  they  used  it 
much  less  for  the  oppression  than  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of 
the  afflicted  church.  They  were  far  from  condemning  all  the 
Christians  who  were  accused  before  their  tribunal,  and  very  far 
from  punishing  with  death  all  those  who  were  convicted  of  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  the  new  superstition.  Contenting 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  milder  chastisements 
of  imprisonment,  exile,  or  slavery  in  the  mines,69  they  left  the 
unhappy  victims  of  their  justice  some  reason  to  hope  that  a 
prosperous  event,  the  accession,  the  marriage,  or  the  triumph 
of  an  emperor,  might  speedily  restore  them,  by  a  general  pardon, 
to  their  former  state.  The  martyrs,  devoted  to  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  appear  to  have  been  selected 
from  the  most  opposite  extremes.  They  were  either  bishops 
and  presbyters,  the  persons  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
Christians  by  their  rank  and  influence,  and  whose  example 
might  strike  terror  into  the  whole  sect ; 70  or  else  they  were 
the  meanest  and  most  abject  among  them,  particularly  those 
of  the  servile  condition,  whose  lives  were  esteemed  of  little 
value,  and  whose  sufferings  were  viewed  by  the  ancients  with 
too  careless  an  indifference.71  The  learned  Origen,  who,  from 
his  experience  as  well  as  reading,  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Christians,  declares,  in  the  most  express 
terms,  that  the  number  of  martyrs  was  very  inconsiderable.7* 


^Neque  enim  in  universum  aliquid  quod  quasi  certain  formam  habeat  con* 
stitui  potest :  an  expression  of  Trajan  which  gave  a  very  great  latitude  to  the 
governors  of  provinces. 

69  In  metalla  damnamur,  in  insulas  relegamur.  Ter tu Ilian,  Apolog.  c.  12. 
The  mines  of  Numidia  contained  nine  bishops,  with  a  proportionable  number  of 
their  clergy  and  people,  to  whom  Cyprian  addressed  a  pious  epistle  of  praise  and 
comfort.  See  Cyprian,  Epistol.  76,  77. 

70  Though  we  cannot  receive  with  entire  confidence  either  the  epistles  or  the 
acts  of  Ignatius  (they  may  be  found  in  the  2d  volume  of'  the  Apostolic  Fathers), 
yet  we  may  quote  that  bishop  of  Antioch  as  one  of  those  exemplary  martyrs.  He 
was  sent  in  chains  to  Rome  as  a  public  spectacle  ;  and,  when  he  arrived  at  Troas, 
he  received  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  the  persecution  of  Antioch  was  already 
at  an  end.  [The  Acts  are  certainly  spurious ;  the  Epistles  are  doubtless  genuine, 
though  some  German  critics  still  question  Lightfoot’s  conclusions.  The  question 
is  closely  connected  with  the  origin  of  episcopacy  which  is  assumed  in  the  Letters. 
They  are  edited  by  Lightfoot  in  his  “  Apostolic  Fathers”.  Cp.  Appendix  4.] 

71  Among  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  (Euseb.  1.  v.  c.  1),  the  slave  Blandina  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  more  exquisite  tortures.  Of  the  five  martyrs  so  much  celebrated  in 
the  acts  of  Felicitas  and  Perpetua,  two  were  of  a  servile,  and  two  others  of  a  very 
mean,  condition.  [Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  Harris  and 
Gifford,  1890.  La  Passio  SS.  Perpetuae  et  Felicitatis,  ed.  Pio  Franchi  de*  Oavalieri, 
1896.] 

n  Origen.  advers.  Oelsum.  1.  iii.  p.  116  [p.  929].  His  words  deserve  to  be  tran- 
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Hin  authority  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  annihilate  that 
formidable  army  of  martyrs  whose  relics,  drawn  for  the  most 
part  from  the  catacombs  of  Borne,  have  replenished  so  many 
churches,73  and  whose  marvellous  achievements  have  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  volumes  of  holy  romance.74  But  the  general  „ 
assertion  of  Origen  may  be  explained  and  confirmed  by  the 
particular  testimony  of  his  friend  Dionysius,  who,  in  the  im¬ 
mense  city  of  Alexandria,  and  under  the  rigorous  persecution 
of  Decius,  reckons  only  ten  men  and  seven  women  who  suffered 
for  the  profession  of  the  Christian  name.76 

During  the  same  period  of  persecution,  the  zealous,  the  elo-  Example 
quent,  the  ambitious  Cyprian,  governed  the  church,  not  only  bubo*  ofD 
of  Carthage,  but  even  of  Africa.  He  possessed  every  quality  e 
which  could  engage  the  reverence  of  the  faithful  or  provoke 
the  suspicions  and  resentment  of  the  Fagan  magistrates.  His 
character  as  well  as  his  station  seemed  to  mark  out  that  holy 
prelate  as  the  most  distinguished  object  of  envy  and  of  danger.76 
The  experience,  however,  of  the  life  of  Cyprian  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  our  fancy  has  exaggerated  the  perilous  situation  of 

scribed.  11  *0 \iyot  narh,  Kcupobs ,  «rol  <r<p6Bpa  tbaplBfiQTOi  tr *p\  [leg,  farlp]  r£r  Xpurnavwr 
6§oac&*(as  r  i6vf)Kturi" 

73  If  we  recollect  that  all  the  Plebeians  of  Rome  were  not  Christians,  and  that 
all  the  Christians  were  not  saints  and  martyrs,  we  may  judge  with  how  much 
safety  religious  honours  can  be  ascribed  to  bones  or  urns  indiscriminately  taken 
from  the  publio  burial-place.  After  ten  centuries  of  a  very  free  and  open  trade, 
some  suspicions  have  arisen  among  the  more  learned  Catnolics.  They  now  re¬ 
quire,  as  a  proof  of  sanctity  and  martyrdom,  the  letters  B.  M.,  a  vial  full  of  red 
liquor,  supposed  to  be  blood,  or  the  figure  of  a  palm  tree.  But  the  two  former 
signs  are  of  little  weight,  and  with  regard  to  the  last  it  is  observed  by  the  critios, 

1.  That  the  figure,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  palm  is  perhaps  a  cypress,  and  perhaps 
only  a  stop,  the  flourish  of  a  comma,  used  in  the  monumental  inscriptions.  2. 

That  the  palm  was  the  symbol  of  victory  among  the  Pagans.  3.  That  among  the 
Christians  it  served  as  the  emblem,  not  only  of  martyrdom,  but  in  general  of  a 
joyful  resurrection.  See  the  epistle  of  P.  Mabillon,  on  the  worship  of  unknown 
saints,  and  Muratori  sopra  le  Antichi t&  Italiane,  Dissertat.  lviii. 

74  As  a  specimen  of  these  legends,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  10,000  Christian 
soldiers  crucified  in  one  day,  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  on  Mount  Ararat.  See 
Baronius  ad  Martyrologium  Romanum ;  Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecctesiast.  tom.  ii.  part 
ii.  p.  438 ;  and  Geddes’s  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii.  p.  208.  The  abbreviation  of  Mil. 
which  may  signify  either  soldiers  or  thousands,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  some 
extraordinary  mistakes. 

70  Dionysius  ap.  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c.  41.  One  of  the  seventeen  was  likewise  aocused 
of  robbery  [falsely]. 

78  The  letters  of  Cyprian  exhibit  a  very  curious  and  original  picture  both  of  the 
man  and  of  the  times.  Bee  likewise  the  two  lives  of  Cyprian,  composed  with  equal 
accuracy,  though  with  very  different  views ;  the  one  by  Le  Olerc  (Biblioth&pie 
Universelle,  tom.  xii.  p.  208-378),  the  other  by  Tillemont,  M4moires  Eccl6sias- 
tiques,  tom.  iv.  part  i.  p.  76-459.  [His  name  was  Thascius  Csecilius  Cyprianus. 

The  best  ed.  of  his  works  is  that  of  Hartel  in  the  Vienna  Corpus  Script,  eocl. 

Lat.  On  his  letters  see  H.  v.  Soden,  Die  zyprionisohe  Briefsammlung,  1904.] 
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a  Christian  bishop ;  and  that  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  were  less  imminent  than  those  which  temporal  ambition 
is  always  prepared  to  encounter  in  the  pursuit  of  honours.  Four 
Roman  emperors,  with  their  families,  their  favourites,  and  their 
adherents,  perished  by  the  sword  in  the  space  of  ten  years, 
jOjgy  during  which  the  bishop  of  Carthage  guided,  by  his  authority 
49a.d.)  and  eloquence,  the  counsels  of  the  African  church.  It  was 
only  in  the  third  year  of  his  administration  that  he  had  reason, 
during  a  few  months,  to  apprehend  the  severe  edicts  of  Decius, 
the  vigilance  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  clamours  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  who  loudly  demanded  that  Cyprian,  the  leader  of  the 
hu  danger  Christians,  should  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  Prudence  suggested 
the  necessity  of  a  temporary  retreat,  and  the  voice  of  prudence 
was  obeyed.  He  withdrew  himself  into  an  obscure  solitude, 
from  whence  he  could  maintain  a  constant  correspondence  with 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Carthage;  and,  concealing  himself 
till  the  tempest  was  past,  he  preserved  his  life,  without  relin¬ 
quishing  either  his  power  or  his  reputation.  His  extreme 
caution  did  not,  however,  escape  the  censure  of  the  more  rigid 
Christians  who  lamented,  or  the  reproaches  of  his  personal 
enemies  who  insulted,  a  conduct  which  they  considered  as  a 
pusillanimous  and  criminal  desertion  of  the  most  sacred  duty.77 
The  property  of  reserving  himself  for  the  future  exigencies  of 
the  church,  the  example  of  several  holy  bishops,78  and  the 
divine  admonitions  which,  as  he  declares  himself,  he  frequently 
received  in  visions  and  ecstacies,  were  the  reasons  alleged  in  his 
justification.7*  But  his  best  apology  may  be  found  in  the 
cheerful  resolution  with  which,  about  eight  years  afterwards,  he 
suffered  death  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The  authentic  history 
of  his  martyrdom  has  been  recorded  with  unusual  candour  and 
impartiality.  A  short  abstract,  therefore,  of  its  most  important 
circumstances  will  convey  the  clearest  information  of  the  spirit, 
and  of  the  forms,  of  the  Roman  persecutions.80 

77  See  the  polite  bat  severe  epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  the  bishop  of 
Carthage  (Cyprian,  Epist.  8,  9).  Pontius  labours  with  the  greatest  care  and 
diligence  to  justify  his  master  against  the  general  censure. 

70  In  particular  those  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus 
of  Neo-Csssarea.  See  Euseb.  Hist.  Eoclesiast.  1.  vi.  o.  40,  and  M&moires  de  Tille- 
mont,  tom.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  686. 

79  See  Cyprian,  Epist.  16,  and  his  life  by  Pontias.  [Op.  Epp.  7, 12, 14,  48.] 

i60  We  have  an  original  life  of  Cyprian  by  the  deacon  Pontius,  the  oompanion  of 
his  exile,  aud  the  spectator  of  his  death ;  and  we  likewise  possess  the  ancient  pro¬ 
consular  acts  of  his  martyrdom.  These  two  relations  are  consistent  with  each 
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When  Valerian  was  consul  for  the  third,  and  Gallienus  for 
the  fourth,  time,  Patemus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  summoned  mem 
Cyprian  to  appear  in  his  private  council-chamber.  He  there 
acquainted  him  with  the  Imperial  mandate  which  he  had  just 
received,81  that  those  who  had  abandoned  the  Roman  religion 
should  immediately  return  to  the  practice  of  the  ceremonies  of 
their  ancestors.  Cyprian  replied  without  hesitation  that  he 
was  a  Christian  and  a  bishop,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  and  only  Deity,  to  whom  he  offered  up  his  daily  supplica¬ 
tions  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  two  emperors,  his 
lawful  sovereigns.  With  modest  confidence  he  pleaded  the 
privilege  of  a  citizen,  in  refusing  to  give  any  answer  to  some 
invidious  and,  indeed,  illegal  questions  which  the  proconsul 
had  proposed.  A  sentence  of  banishment  was  pronounced  as 
the  penalty  of  Cyprian’s  disobedience ;  and  he  was  conducted, 
without  delay,  to  Curubis,  a  free  and  maritime  city  of  Zeugitana,  tool,  iou»: 
in  a  pleasant  situation,  a  fertile  territory,  and  at  the  distance  of  iartei 
about  forty  miles  from  Carthage.88  The  exiled  bishop  enjoyed 
the  conveniencies  of  life  and  the  consciousness  of  virtue.  His 
reputation  was  diffused  over  Africa  and  Italy;  an  account  of 
his  behaviour  was  published  for  the  edification  of  the  Christian 
world;88  and  his  solitude  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
letters,  the  visits,  and  the  congratulations  of  the  faithful.  On 
the  arrival  of  a  new  proconsul  in  the  province,  the  fortune  of 
Cyprian  appeared  for  some  time  to  wear  a  still  more  favourable 
aspect.  He  was  recalled  from  banishment ;  and,  though  not 

other  and  with  probability ;  and,  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  they  are  both 
unsullied  by  any  miraculous  circumstances.  [See  Monoeaux,  Examen  critique 
dee  documents  r&atifs  au  martyre  de  Saint  Oyprien,  in  Revue  archfologique,  vol. 

38  (3rd  series),  249  sqq.,  1901.] 

81  It  should  seem  that  these  were  circular  orders,  sent  at  the  same  time  to  all 
the  governors.  Dionysius  (ap.  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  11)  relates  the 'history  of  his  own 
banishment  from  Alexandria  almost  in  the  same  manner.  But,  as  he  escaped  and 
survived  the  persecution,  we  must  account  him  either  more  or  less  fortunate  than 
Cyprian.  [On  the  nature  of  the  two  edicts  of  Valerian  (257  and  258  a.d.)  see 
Healy ,  The  Valerian  Persecution,  chaps.  5  and  6  (1905).] 

®See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  3.  Oellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  part  iii.  p.  96. 

Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  90 ;  and  for  the  adjacent  country  (which  is  terminated  by  Gape 
Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury),  l’Afrique  de  Marmol.  tom.  ii.  p.  494.  There 
are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduot  near  Curubis,  or  Curbis,  at  present  altered  into 
Gurbes  [Kurba ;  Korbes  is  Col.  Iulia  Karpis] ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  read  an  inscription 
[C.  I.  L.  8,  980],  which  styles  that  city  Colonia  Fulvia  [not  Fulvia,  but  Iulia]. 

The  deacon  Pontius  (in  Vit.  Cyprian,  c.  12)  calls  it  11  Apricum  et  competentem 
locum,  hospitium  pro  voluntate  secretum,  et  quicquid  apponi  eis  ante  promissum 
est,  qui  regnum  et  justitiam  Dei  quserunt  ”. 

®s  See  Cyprian,  Epistol.  77.  Edit.  Fell. 
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yet  permitted  to  return  to  Carthage,  his  own  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  assigned  for  the  place  of  his 
residence.84 

Hiacon-  At  length,  exactly  one  year 85  after  Cyprian  was  first  appre- 
uon.  case  hended,  Galerius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  received  the 
*  Imperial  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Christian  teachers. 

The  bishop  of  Carthage  was  sensible  that  he  should  be  singled 
out  for  one  of  the  first  victims ;  and  the  frailty  of  nature 
tempted  him  to  withdraw  himself,  by  a  secret  flight,  from  the 
danger  and  the  honour  of  martyrdom ;  but,  soon  recovering  that 
fortitude  which  his  character  required,88  he  returned  to  his 
gardens,  and  patiently  expected  the  ministers  of  death.  Two 
officers  of  rank,  who  were  intrusted  with  that  commission, 
placed  Cyprian  between  them  in  a  chariot ;  and,  as  the  pro- 
consul  was  not  then  at  leisure,  they  conducted  him,  not  to  a 
prison,  but  to  a  private  house  in  Carthage,  which  belonged  to 
one  of  them.  An  elegant  supper  was  provided  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  bishop,  and  his  Christian  friends  were  per¬ 
mitted  for  the  last  time  to  enjoy  his  society,  whilst  the  streets 
were  filled  with  a  multitude  of  the  faithful,  anxious  and  alarmed 
at  the  approaching  fate  of  their  spiritual  father.87  In  the 
morning  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  proconsul,  who, 
after  informing  himself  of  the  name  and  situation  of  Cyprian, 
commanded  him  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  pressed  him  to  reflect  on 
the  consequences  of  his  disobedience.  The  refusal  of  Cyprian 
was  firm  and  decisive ;  and  the  magistrate,  when  he  had  taken 
the  opinion  of  his  council,  pronounced  with  some  reluctance 
the  sentence  of  death.  It  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms : 
“That  Thascius  Cyprianus  should  be  immediately  beheaded,  as 
the  enemy  of  the  gods  of  Borne,  and  as  the  chief  and  ringleader 
of  a  criminal  association,  which  he  had  seduced  into  an  impious 

84  Upon  his  conversion,  he  had  sold  those  gardens  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
The  indulgence  of  God  (most  probably  the  liberality  of  some  Christian  friend)  re¬ 
stored  them  to  Cyprian.  See  Pontius,  o.  15. 

*  When  Cyprian,  a  twelvemonth  before,  was  sent  into  exile,  he  dreamt  that 
he  should  be  put  to  death  the  next  day.  The  event  made  it  necessary  to  explain 
that  word  as  signifying  a  year.  Pontius,  o.  12. 

86  [But  cp.  Ep.  83.  j 

87  Pontius  (c.  15)  acknowledges  that  Cyprian,  with  whom  he  supped,  passed 
the  night  custodid.  delicate.  The  bishop  exercised  a  last  and  very  proper  act  of 
jurisdiction,  by  directing  that  the  younger  females  who  watohed  in  the  street 
should  be  removed  from  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  a  nocturnal  crowd.  Aot. 
Proconsular! a,  c.  2. 
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resistance  against  the  laws  of  the  most  holy  emperors,  Valerian 
and  Gallienus  ”.88  The  manner  of  his  execution  was  the 
mildest  and  least  painful  that  could  be  inflicted  on  a  person 
convicted  of  any  capital  offence ;  nor  was  the  use  of  torture 
admitted  to  obtain  from  the  bishop  of  Carthage  either  the 
recantation  of  his  principles  or  the  discovery  of  his  accomplices. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  proclaimed,  a  general  cry  of  Hi^mar- 
“  We  will  die  with  him  ”  arose  at  once  among  the  listening  [Sept.iii 
multitude  of  Christians  who  waited  before  the  palace  gates. 

The  generous  effusions  of  their  zeal  and  affection  were  neither 
serviceable  to  Cyprian  nor  dangerous  to  themselves.  He  was 
led  away  under  a  guard  of  tribunes  and  centurions,  without 
resistance  and  without  insult,  to  the  place  of  his  execution,  a 
spacious  and  level  plain  near  the  city,  which  was  already  filled 
with  great  numbers  of  spectators.  His  faithful  presbyters  and 
deacons  were  permitted  to  accompany  their  holy  bishop.  They 
assisted  him  in  laying  aside  his  upper  garment,  spread  linen 
on  the  ground  to  catch  the  precious  relics  of  his  blood,  and 
received  his  orders  to  bestow  five-and-twenty  pieces  of  gold  on 
the  executioner.  The  martyr  then  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  at  one  blow  his  head  was  separated  from  his  body. 

His  corpse  remained  during  some  hours  exposed  to  the  curiosity 
of  the  Gentiles ;  but  in  the  night  it  was  removed,  and  trans¬ 
ported  in  a  triumphal  procession  and  with  a  splendid  illum¬ 
ination  to  the  burial-place  of  the  Christians.  The  funeral  of 
Cyprian  was  publicly  celebrated  without  receiving  any  interrup¬ 
tion  from  the  Boman  magistrates ;  and  those  among  the  faith¬ 
ful  who  had  performed  the  last  offices  to  his  person  and  his 
memory  were  secure  from  the  danger  of  inquiry  or  of  punish¬ 
ment.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  so  great  a  multitude  of  bishops 
in  the  province  of  Africa,  Cyprian  was  the  first  who  was  esteemed 
worthy  to  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom.8® 

It  was  in  the  choice  of  Cyprian  either  to  die  a  martyr  or  to  various  in- 
live  an  apostate,  but  on  that  choice  depended  the  alternative  of  to  martyr- 
honour  or  infamy.  Could  we  suppose  that  the  bishop  of  Car¬ 
thage  had  employed  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  only 

88  See  the  original  sentence  in  the  Acts,  c.  4,  and  in  Pontius,  c.  17.  The  latter 
expresses  it  in  a  more  rhetorical  manner. 

89  Pontius,  c.  19.  M.  de  Tillemont  (M&noires,  tom.  iv.  part  i.  p.  450,  note  50) 
is  not  pleased  with  so  positive  an  exclusion  of  any  former  martyrs  of  the  episcopal 
rank. 
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as  the  instrument  of  his  avarice  or  ambition,  it  was  still  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  support  the  character  which  he  had  as¬ 
sumed;80  and,  if  he  possessed  the  smallest  degree  of  manly 
fortitude,  rather  to  expose  himself  to  the  most  cruel  tortures 
than  by  a  single  act  to  exchange  the  reputation  of  a  whole 
life  for  the  abhorrence  of  his  Christian  brethren  and  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  Gentile  world.  But,  if  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  was 
supported  by  the  sincere  conviction  of  the  truth  of  those  doctrines 
which  he  preached,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  as  an  object  of  desire  rather  than  of  terror.  It 
is  not  easy  to  extract  any  distinct  ideas  from  the  vague  though 
eloquent  declamations  of  the  Fathers  or  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  immortal  glory  and  happiness  which  they  confidently  promised 
to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  shed  their  blood  in  the 
cause  of  religion.81  They  inculcated  with  becoming  diligence 
that  the  fire  of  martyrdom  supplied  every  defect  and  expiated 
every  sin;  that,  while  the  souls  of  ordinary  Christians  were 
obliged  to  pass  through  a  slow  and  painful  purification,  the 
triumphant  sufferers  entered  into  the  immediate  fruition  of 
eternal  bliss,  where,  in  the  society  of  the  patriarchs,  the  apostles, 
and  the  prophets,  they  reigned  with  Christ,  and  acted  as  his 
assessors  in  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind.  The  assurance 
of  a  lasting  reputation  upon  earth,  a  motive  so  congenial  to  the 
vanity  of  human  nature,  often  served  to  animate  the  courage 
of  the  martyrs.  The  honours  which  Borne  or  Athens  bestowed 
on  those  citizens  who  had  fallen  in  the  cause  of  their  country 
were  cold  and  unmeaning  demonstrations  of  respect,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ardent  gratitude  and  devotion  which  the  primi- 

90  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  character  or  principles  of 
Thomas  Becket,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  suffered  death  with  a  constancy 
not  unworthy  of  the  primitive  martyrs.  See  Lord  Lyttelton’s  History  of  Henry 
II.  vol.  ii.  p.  592,  &c. 

91  See,  in  particular,  the  treatise  of  Cyprian  de  Lapsis,  p.  87-98,  edit.  Fell. 
The  learning  of  Dodwell  (Disserfcat.  Oyprianic.  xii.  adit)  and  the  ingenuity  of 
Middleton  (Free  Inquiry,  p.  162,  &c.)  have  left  scarcely  anything  to  add  concerning 
the  merit,  tne  honours,  and  the  motives  of  the  martyrs.  [In  the  Decian  persecution 
many  Christians  had  lapsed  or  denied  their  faith  ;  cp.  Cyprian,  Epp.  11,  34,  69, 
&o .  Afterwards  the  question  arose  as  to  their  being  received  back  into  the  church. 
Some  were  ready  to  receive  them  by  indulgences  from  confessors  and  martyrs ; 
but  there  was  another  party  (strong  at  Borne)  which  strenuously  opposed  this 
policy.  Cyprian  took  a  moderate  view,  and  the  First  Council  of  Carthage  decided 
that  the  church  could  remit  all  suoh  offences,  but  that  the  indulgences  of  martyrs 
were  ineffectual.  The  leading  representative  of  the  rigorous  view  was  Novatian. 
The  controversy  was  a  precursor  of  the  great  Donatist  schism,  which  turned  on 
the  same  question  of  church  discipline,  see  o.  xxi.  Cp.  below,  n.  101  and  n.  104.] 
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tive  church  expressed  towards  the  victorious  champions  of  the 
faith.  The  annual  commemoration  of  their  virtues  and  suffer¬ 
ings  was  observed  as  a  sacred  ceremony,  and  at  length  termin¬ 
ated  in  religious  worship.  Among  the  Christians  who  had 
publicly  confessed  their  religious  principles,  those  who  (as  it 
very  frequently  happened)  had  been  dismissed  from  the  tribunal 
or  the  prisons  of  the  Pagan  magistrates  obtained  such  honours 
as  were  justly  due  to  their  imperfect  martyrdom  and  their 
generous  resolution.  The  most  pious  females  courted  the  per¬ 
mission  of  imprinting  kisses  on  the  fetters  which  they  had  worn 
and  on  the  wounds  which  they  had  received.  Their  persons 
were  esteemed  holy,  their  decisions  were  admitted  with  deference, 
and  they  too  often  abused,  by  their  spiritual  pride  and  licentious 
manners,  the  pre-eminence  which  their  zeal  and  intrepidity  had 
acquired.91  Distinctions  like  these,  whilst  they  display  the  ex¬ 
alted  merit,  betray  the  inconsiderable  number,  of  those  who 
suffered  and  of  those  who  died  for  the  profession  of  Christianity^  ] 
The  sober  discretion  of  the  present  age  will  more  readily  Ardonr  of 
censure  than  admire,  but  can  more  easily  admire  than  imitate,  Christiana 
the  fervour  of  the  first  Christians ;  who,  according  to  the  lively 
expression  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  desired  martyrdom  with  more 
eagerness  than  his  own  contemporaries  solicited  a  bishopric.98 
The  epistles  which  Ignatius  composed  as  he  was  carried  in 
chains  through  the  cities  of  Asia  breathe  sentiments  the  most 
repugnant  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  human  nature.  He 
earnestly  beseeches  the  Romans  that,  when  he  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  amphitheatre,  they  would  not,  by  their  kind  but 
unseasonable  intercession,  deprive  him  of  the  crown  of  glory ; 
and  he  declares  his  resolution  to  provoke  and  irritate  the  wild 
beasts  which  might  be  employed  as  the  instruments  of  his 
death.94  Some  stories  are  related  of  the  courage  of  martyrs 
who  actually  performed  what  Ignatius  had  intended ;  who  ex¬ 
asperated  the  fury  of  the  lions,  pressed  the  executioner  to  hasten 

"Cyprian.  Epistol.  5,  6,  7,  22,  24,  and  de  Unitat.  Eoolesise.  The  number  of 

S  re  tended  martyrs  has  been  very  much  multiplied  by  the  custom  whioh  was  intro- 
uoed  of  bestowing  that  honourable  name  on  confessors. 

93  Certatim  gloriosa  in  certamina  ruebatur  ;  multoque  avidius  turn  marjbyria 
gloriosis  mortibus  queerebantur,  quam  nunc  Episcopatus  pravis  ambitionibus  ap- 
petuntur.  Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  He  might  have  omitted  the  word  nunc. 

94  See  Epist.  ad  Roman,  o.  4,  5,  ap.  Patres  Apostol.  tom.  ii.  p.  27.  It  suited 
the  purpose  of  Bishop  Pearson  (see  VindiciaB  Ignatianae,  part  ii  c.  9)  to  justify,  by 
a  profusion  of  examples  and  authorities,  the  sentiments  of  Ignatius. 
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his  office,  cheerfully  leaped  into  the  fires  which  were  kindled  to 
consume  them,  and  discovered  a  sensation  of  joy  and  pleasure 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  tortures.  Several  examples 
have  been  preserved  of  a  zeal  impatient  of  those  restraints 
which  the  emperors  had  provided  for  the  security  of  the  church. 
The  Christians  sometimes  supplied  by  their  voluntary  declara¬ 
tion  the  want  of  an  accuser,  rudely  disturbed  the  public  service 
of  Paganism,95  and,  rushing  in  crowds  round  the  tribunal  of 
the  magistrates,  called  upon  them  to  pronounce  and  to  inflict 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  The  behaviour  of  the  Christians  was 
too  remarkable  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  ancient  philosophers ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  considered  it  with  much  less  admiration 
than  astonishment.  Incapable  of  conceiving  the  motives  which 
sometimes  transported  the  fortitude  of  believers  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence  or  reason,  they  treated  such  an  eagerness  to 
die  as  the  strange  result  of  obstinate  despair,  of  stupid  in¬ 
sensibility,  or  of  superstitious  frenzy.96  “  Unhappy  men !  ” 
exclaimed  the  proconsul  Antoninus  to  the  Christians  of  Asia ; 
“  unhappy  men !  if  you  are  thus  weary  of  your  lives,  is  it  so 
difficult  for  you  to  find  ropes  and  precipices?” 97  He  was 
extremely  cautious  (as  it  is  observed  by  a  learned  and  pious 
historian)  of  punishing  men  who  had  found  no  accusers  but 
themselves,  the  Imperial  laws  not  having  made  any  provision 
for  so  unexpected  a  case ;  condemning,  therefore,  a  few  as  a 
warning  to  their  brethren,  he  dismissed  the  multitude  with 
indignation  and  contempt.96  Notwithstanding  this  real  or  af¬ 
fected  disdain,  the  intrepid  constancy  of  the  faithful  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  more  salutary  effects  on  those  minds  which  nature 
or  grace  had  disposed  for  the  easy  reception  of  religious  truth. 

I  On  these  melancholy  occasions,  there  were  many  among  the 

*  The  story  of  Polyeuctes,  on  whioh  Corneille  has  founded  a  very  beautiful 
tragedy,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  perhaps  the  most  authentic, 
instances  of  this  excessive  zeal.  We  should  observe  that  the  60th  canon  of  the 
council  of  Illiberis  refuses  the  title  of  martyrs  to  those  who  exposed  themselves  to 
death  by  publicly  destroying  the  idols.  [Polyeuctes  is  first  mentioned  in  Gregory 
of  Tours,  Hist.  Fr.  vii.  6.  His  Acta  are  published  by  Aub6  in  Polyeucte  dans 
l’histoire,  1882.] 

M  See  Epictetus,  1.  iv.  c.  7  (though  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  alludes  to 
the  Christians),  Marous  Antoninus  de  Rebus  suis,  1.  xi.  c.  3,  Lucian,  in  Peregrin. 

97  Tertullian  ad  Scapul.  c.  5.  The  learned  are  divided  between  three  per¬ 
sons  of  the  same  name,  who  were  all  proconsuls  of  Asia.  I  am  inclined  to  asoribe 
this  story  to  Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor ;  and  who  may  have 
governed  Asia  under  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

**  Mosheim,  de  RebuB  Christ,  ante  Constantin,  p.  235. 
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Gentiles  who  pitied,  who  admired,  and  who  were  converted.  '< 

The  generous  enthusiasm  was  communicated  from  the  sufferer 
to  the  spectators ;  and  the  blood  of  martyrs,  according  to  a  well- 
known  observation,  became  the  seed  of  the  church. 

•  But,  although  devotion  had  raised,  and  eloquence  continued  Gradual  re- 
|  to  inflame,  this  fever  of  the  mind,  it  insensibly  gave  way  to  the  u  °n 
'I  more  natural  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human  heart,  to  the  love 
||  of  life,  the  apprehension  of  pain,  and  the  horror  of  dissolution. 

The  more  prudent  rulers  of  the  church  found  themselves  obliged 
to  restrain  the  indiscreet  ardour  of  their  followers,  and  to  dis¬ 
trust  a  constancy  which  too  often  abandoned  them  in  the  hour 
of  trial."  As  the  lives  of  the  faithful  became  less  mortified  and  | 
austere,  they  were  every  day  less  ambitious  of  the  honours  of 
martyrdom ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  instead  of  distinguish-  ' 
ing  themselves  by  voluntary  deeds  of  heroism,  frequently  deserted 
their  post,  and  fled  in  confusion  before  the  enemy  whom  it  was 
their  duty  to  resist.  There  were  three  methods,  however,  of 
escaping  the  flames  of  persecution,  which  were  not  attended 
with  an  equal  degree  of  guilt :  the  first,  indeed,  was  generally 
allowed  to  be  innocent ;  the  second  was  of  a  doubtful,  or  at  least 
of  a  venial,  nature ;  but  the  third  implied  a  direct  and  criminal 
apostacy  from  the  Christian  faith. 

I.  A  modern  inquisitor  would  hear  with  surprise  that,  when-  Three^  ^ 
ever  an  information  was  given  to  a  Roman  magistrate  of  any  escaping 
person  within  his  jurisdiction  who  had  embraced  the  sect  of  the  Som 
Christians,  the  charge  was  communicated  to  the  party  accused, 
and  that  a  convenient  time  was  allowed  him  to  settle  his  domes¬ 
tic  concerns  and  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  crime  which  was 
imputed  to  him.100  If  he  entertained  any  doubt  of  his  own 
constancy,  such  a  delay  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  pre¬ 
serving  his  life  and  honour  by  flight,  of  withdrawing  himself 
into  some  obscure  retirement  or  some  distant  province,  and  of 
patiently  expecting  the  return  of  peace  and  security.  A  measure 
so  consonant  to  reason  was  soon  authorized  by  the  advice  and 
example  of  the  most  holy  prelates,  and  seems  to  have  been 
censured  by  few,  except  by  the  Montanists,  who  deviated  into 

w  See  the  Epistle  of  the  Ohuroh  at  Smyrna,  ap.  Enseb.  Hist.  Eocles.  1.  iv.  o.  15. 

100  In  the  second  apology  of  Justin,  there  is  a  particular  and  very  curious 
instanoe  of  this  legal  delay.  The  same  indulgence  was  granted  to  accused  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  persecution  of  Deoius ;  and  Cyprian  (de  L&psis)  expressly  mentions 
the  “  Dies  negantibus  prostitutes 

vol.  n. — 8 
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heresy  by  their  strict  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the  rigour  of 
ancient  discipline.101  II.  The  provincial  governors,  whose  zeal 
was  less  prevalent  than  their  avarice,  had  countenanced  the 
practice  of  selling  certificates  (or  libels  as  they  were  called), 
which  attested  that  the  persons  therein  mentioned  had  com¬ 
plied  with  the  laws  and  sacrificed  to  the  Roman  deities.  By 
producing  these  false  declarations,  the  opulent  and  timid 
Christians  were  enabled  to  silence  the  malice  of  an  informer 
and  to  reconcile,  in  some  measure,  their  safety  with  their  reli¬ 
gion.  A  slight  penance  atoned  for  this  profane  dissimulation.102 
III.  In  every  persecution  there  were  great  numbers  of  unworthy 
Christians  who  publicly  disowned  or  renounced  the  faith  which 
they  had  professed ;  and  who  confirmed  the  sincerity  of  their 
abjuration  by  the  legal  acts  of  burning  incense  or  of  offering 
sacrifices.  Some  of  these  apostates  had  yielded  on  the  first 
menace  or  exhortation  of  the  magistrate ;  whilst  the  patience  of 
others  had  been  subdued  by  the  length  and  repetition  of  tortures. 
The  affrighted  countenances  of  some  betrayed  their  inward  re¬ 
morse,  while  others  advanced,  with  confidence  and  alacrity,  to 
the  altars  of  the  gods.108  But  the  disguise  which  fear  had  im¬ 
posed  subsisted  no  longer  than  the  present  danger.  As  soon  aB 
the  severity  of  the  persecution  was  abated,  the  doors  of  the 
churches  were  assailed  by  the  returning  multitude  of  penitents, 
who  detested  their  idolatrous  submission,  and  who  solicited, 
with  equal  ardour,  but  with  various  success,  their  readmission 
into  the  society  of  Christians.104 

Alter-  IV.  Notwithstanding  the  general  rules  established  for  the 

natives  of 

and  toiera-  101  Tertullian  considers  flight  from  persecution  as  an  imperfect,  but  very 

Hon  criminal  apostaoy,  as  an  impious  attempt  to  elude  the  will  of  God,  do.  Ac.  He 
has  written  a  treatise  on  this  subject  (see  p.  686-644,  edit.  Bigalt),  which  is 
filled  with  the  wildest  fanaticism  and  the  most  incoherent  declamation.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable  that  Tertullian  did  not  suffer  martyrdom 
himself. 

m  The  Libellatioi ,  who  are  chiefly  known  by  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  are 
described,  with  the  utmost  precision,  in  the  copious  commentary  of  Mosheim,  p. 
483-489. 

103  Plin.  Epistol.  x.  97,  Dionysius  Alexandria  ap.  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c.  41.  Ad  prima 
statim  verba  min  antis  inimioi  maximus  fratrum  numerus  fidem  suam  prodidit ; 
nec  prostratus  est  persecutions  impetu,  sed  voluntario  lapsu  seipeum  prostravit. 
Cyprian.  Opera,  p.  89.  Among  these  deserters  were  many  priests,  and  even 
bisnops. 

It  was  on  this  ocoasion  that  Cyprian  wrote  his  treatise  De  Lapsis  and  many 
of  his  epistles.  The  controversy  concerning  the  treatment  of  penitent  apostates 
does  not  oocur  among  the  Christians  of  the  preceding  oentury.  Shall  we  ascribe 
this  to  the  superiority  of  their  faith  and  oourage  or  to  our  less  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  history  ? 
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conviction  and  punishment  of  the  Christians,  the  fate  of  those 
i  sectaries,  in  an  extensive  and  arbitrary  government,  must  still, 

|  in  a  great  measure,  have  depended  on  their  own  behaviour,  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  temper  of  their  supreme  as  . 
well  as  subordinate  rulers.  Zeal  might  sometimes  provoke,  and*v 
prudence  might  sometimes  avert  or  assuage,  the  superstitious 
fury  of  the  Pagans. J”A.  variety  of  motives  might  dispose  the 
provincial  governors  either  to  enforce  or  to  relax  the  execution 
of  the  laws ;  and  of  these  motives  the  most  forcible  was  their 
regard  not  only  for  the  public  edicts,  but  for  the  secret  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  emperor,  a  glance  from  whose  eye  was  sufficient  to 
kindle  or  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  persecution.  As  often  as 
any  occasional  severities  were  exercised  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  the  primitive  Christians  lamented  and  perhaps  magni¬ 
fied  their  own  sufferings ;  but  the  celebrated  number  of  ten  per-  The  ten 
secutions  has  been  determined  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  lions011 
fifth  century,  who  possessed  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  or  adverse  fortunes  of  the  church,  from  the  age  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Diocletian.  The  ingenious  parallels  of  the  ten  plagues 
of  Egypt  and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the  Apocalypse  first  suggested 
this  calculation  to  their  minds ;  and  in  their  application  of  the  i 
faith  of  prophecy  to  the  truth  of  history  they  were  careful  to ' 
select  those  reigns  which  were  indeed  the  most  hostile  to  the 
Christian  cause.1®  But  these  transient  persecutions  served  only  K 
to  revive  the  zeal,  and  to  restore  the  discipline,  of  the  faithful :  V 
and  the  moments  of  extraordinary  rigour  were  compensated  by 
much  longer  intervals  of  peace  and  security.  The  indifference 
of  some  princes  and  the  indulgence  of  others  permitted  the 
Christians  to  enjoy,  though  not  perhaps  a  legal,  yet  an  actual 
and  public,  toleration  of  their  religion. 

The  apology  of  Tertullian  contains  two  very  ancient,  very  supposed 
singular,  but  at  the  same  time  very  suspicious,  instances  of  Tiberius 
Imperial  clemency;  the  edicts  published  by  Tiberius  and  by  Marcus 
Marcus  Ajitoninus,  and  designed  not  only  to  protect  the  inno-  n  0  DU< 
cence  of  the  Christians,  but  even  to  proclaim  those  stupendous 
miracles  which  had  attested  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  The 
first  of  these  examples  is  attended  with  some  difficulties  which 

106  See  Mosheim,  p.  97.  Sulpicius  Severus  was  the  first  author  of  this  com¬ 
putation  ;  though  he  seemed  desirous  of  reserving  the  tenth  and  greatest  persecu¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  of  the  Antiohrist. 
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might  perplex  the  sceptical  mind.10®  We  are  required  to  believe 
that  Pontius  Pilate  informed  the  emperor  of  the  unjust  sentence 
of  death  which  he  had  pronounced  against  an  innocent,  and,  as 
it  appeared,  a  divine,  person ;  and  that,  without  acquiring  the 
merit,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  danger,  of  martyrdom ;  that 
Tiberius,  who  avowed  his  contempt  for  all  religion,  immediately 
conceived  the  design  of  placing  the  Jewish  Messiah  among  the 
gods  of  Borne ;  that  his  servile  senate  ventured  to  disobey  the 
commands  of  their  master ;  that  Tiberius,  instead  of  resenting 
their  refusal,  contented  himself  with  protecting  the  Christians 
from  the  severity  of  the  laws,  many  years  before  such  laws  were 
enacted,  or  before  the  church  had  assumed  any  distinct  name 
or  existence;  and  lastly,  that  the  memory  of  this  extraordinary 
transaction  was  preserved  in  the  most  public  and  authentic 
records,  which  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  historians  of  Greece 
and  Borne,  and  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of  an  African 
Christian,  who  composed  his  apology  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  The  edict  of  Marcus  Antoninus 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  effect  of  his  devotion  and  gratitude 
for  the  miraculous  deliverance  which  he  had  obtained  in  the 
Marcomannic  war.  The  distress  of  the  legions,  the  seasonable 
tempest  of  rain  and  hail,  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the 
dismay  and  defeat  of  the  barbarians,  have  been  celebrated  by 
the  eloquence  of  several  Pagan  writers.  If  there  were  any 
Christians  in  that  army,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  ascribe 
some  merit  to  the  fervent  prayers  which,  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  they  had  offered  up  for  their  own  and  the  public  safety. 

I  But  we  are  still  assured  by  monuments  of  brass  and  marble,  by 
|  the  Imperial  medals,  and  by  the  Antonine  column,  that  neither 
the  prince  nor  the  people  entertained  any  sense  of  this  signal 
obligation,  since  they  unanimously  attribute  their  deliverance  to 
the  providence  of  Jupitep  and  to  the  interposition  of  Mercury. 
During  the  whole  course  of  hiB  reign,  Marcus  despised  the 
Christians  as  a  philosopher,  and  punished  them  as  a  sovereign.107 

100  The  testimony  given  by  Pontius  Pilate  is  first  mentioned  by  Justin.  The 
successive  improvements  whioh  the  story  has  acquired  (as  it  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Orosins,  Gregory  of  Tours, 
and  the  authors  of  the  several  editions  of  the  acts  of  Pilate)  are  very  fairly  stated 
by  Dom.  C&lmet,  Dissertat.  sur  l'Eoriture,  tom.  iii.  p.  651,  Ac. 

107  On  this  miracle,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  Thundering  Legion,  see 
the  admirable  criticism  of  Mr.  Moyle,  in  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  81-390.  [It  was 
the  12th  legion  recruited  in  the  regions  of  Melitene,  where  there  were  many 
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By  a  singular  fatality,  the  hardships  which  they  had  endured  statorfthe 
under  the  government  of  a  vir  aous  prince  immediately  ceased  in,the 
on  the  accession  of  a  tyrant  and,  as  none  except  themselves  com-^ 
had  experienced  the  injustice  of  Marcus,  so  they  alone  were  sew™*, 
protected  by  the  lenity  of  Commodus.  The  celebrated  Marcia, 
the  most  favoured  of  his  concubines,  and  who  at  length  con¬ 
trived  the  murder  of  her  Imperial  lover,  entertained  a  singular 
affection  for  the  oppressed  church ;  and,  though  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  she  could  reconcile  the  practice  of  vice  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  she  might  hope  to  atone  for  the  frailties 
of  her  sex  and  profession,  by  declaring  herself  the  patroness 
of  the  Christians.108  Under  the  gracious  protection  of  Marcia, 
they  passed  in  safety  the  thirteen  years  of  a  cruel  tyranny ;  and, 
when  the  empire  was  established  in  the  house  of  Severus,  they 
formed  a  domestic  but  more  honourable  connexion  with  the 
new  court.  The  emperor  was  persuaded  that,  in  a  dangerous 
sickness,  he  had  derived  some  benefit,  either  spiritual  or  physical, 
from  the  holy  oil  with  which  one  of  his  slaves  had  anointed 
him.  He  always  treated  with  peculiar  distinction  several  per¬ 
sons  of  both  sexes  who  had  embraced  the  new  religion.  The 
nurse  as  well  as  the  preceptor  of  Caracalla  were  Christians ; 
and,  if  that  young  prince  ever  betrayed  a  sentiment  of  humanity, 
it  was  occasioned  by  an  incident  which,  however  trifling,  bore 
some  relation  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.109  Under  the  reign 
of  Severus,  the  fury  of  the  populaoe  was  checked ;  the  rigour 
of  ancient  laws  was  for  some  time  suspended;  and  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governors  were  satisfied  with  receiving  an  annual  present 
from  the  churches  within  their  jurisdiction,  as  the  price,  or  as 


Christians.  The  evidence  rests  on  contemporary  aooonnts  by  Apollinaris  and 
Tertullian,  apud  Eusebium,  Hist.  eoc.  5,  5.  See  Harnack,  Sitzungsberichte  of 
the  Berlin  Academy,  1894,  8313  sqq.  The  martyrdom  of  twelve  persons  of  Scili  in 
Numidia  in  consequence  of  the  edict  of  Marcus,  is  noteworthy,  because  we  possess 
a  valuable  contemporary  report  of  their  trial  and  death :  Acta  Martyrum  Soilitan- 
orum  (in  Greek),  ed.  H.  Usener,  1881.  For  the  later  versions  see  AuW,  I&fcude  sur 
un  nouveau  texte  des  actes  des  martyrs  scillitains,  1881.] 

10BDion  Cassius,  or  rather  his  abbreviator  Xiphilin,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1206  [4].  Mr. 
Moyle  (p.  266)  has  explained  the  condition  of  the  church  under  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus.  [Cp.  Gorres,  Jahrb.  fur  protestantische  Theologie,  x.  401  sgg.] 

100 Compare  the  life  of  Caracalla  in  the  Augustan  History  with  the  epistle  of 
Tertullian  to  Scapula.  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p. 
5,  Ac.)  considers  the  cure  of  Severus  by  the  means  of  holy  oil,  with  a  strong  desire 
to  convert  it  into  a  miracle.  [The  date  of  this  letter  of  Tertullian  iB  end  of  212 
or  beginning  of  213  a.d.  For  the  chronology  of  Tertullian's  works  see  Harnack, 
Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Littcratur.  if.  2.  He  gives  a  chronological  list, 
296  »qq.) 
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the  reward,  of  their  moderation.110  The  controversy  concern¬ 
ing  the  precise  time  of  the  celebration  of  Easter  armed  the 
bishops  of  Asia  and  Italy  against  each  other,  and  was  considered 
as  the  most  important  business  of  this  period  of  leisure  and 
tranquillity.111  Nor  was  the  peace  of  the  church  interrupted 
a.d.  106  till  the  increasing  numbers  of  proselytes  seem  at  length  to  have 
attracted  the  attention,  and  to  have  alienated  the  mind,  of 
[c.  a.d.  soil  Severus.  With  the  design  of  restraining  the  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  he  published  an  edict  which,  though  it  was  designed  to 
affect  only  the  new  converts,  could  not  be  carried  into  strict 
execution  without  exposing  to  danger  and  punishment  the 
most  zealous  of  their  teachers  and  missionaries.  In  this  miti¬ 
gated  persecution,  we  may  still  discover  the  indulgent  spirit  of 
Borne  and  of  Polytheism,  which  so  readily  admitted  every  ex¬ 
cuse  in  favour  of  those  who  practised  the  religious  ceremonies 
df  their  fathers.110 

of  the  boo-  /  But  the  laws  which  Severus  had  enacted  soon  expired  with 
Seraras!*  me  authority  of  that  emperor ;  and  the  Christians,  after  this 
a.d.9u-  iccjdentai  tempest,  enjoyed  a  calm  of  thirty-eight  years.11* 
Till  this  period  they  had  usually  held  their  assemblies  in  private 
houses  and  sequestered  places.  They  were  now  permitted  to 
erect  and  consecrate  convenient  edifices  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  worship;114  to  purchase  lands,  even  at  Borne  itself, 
for  the  use  of  the  community ;  and  to  conduct  the  elections  of 
their  ecclesiastical  ministers  in  so  public,  but  at  the  same  time 
in  so  exemplary,  a  manner  as  to  deserve  the  respectful  attention 
of  the  Gentiles.116  This  long  repose  of  the  church  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  dignity.  The  reigns  of  those  princes  who  derived 

t 

110  Ter tull iftn  de  Fugi,  c.  18.  The  present  was  made  daring  the  feast  of  the 
Saturnalia ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  oonoem  to  Tertullian  that  the  faithful 
should  be  confounded  with  the  most  infamous  professions  which  purchased  the 
connivance  of  the  government. 

m  Euseb.  1.  v.  c.  28,  24.  Mosheim,  p.  485-447. 

m  Judseos  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  vetuit.  Idem  etiam  de  Ghristianis  sanxit. 
Hist.  August,  p.  70  [x.  17,  1].  [See  A.  Wirth,  Quaestiones  Severianae,  188.] 

m  Sulpicius  Severus,  L  ii.  p.  884.  This  computation  (allowing  for  a  single 
exception)  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  Eusebius,  and  by  the  writings  of  Cyprian. 

u*  The  antiquity  of  Christian  churches  is  discussed  by  Tillemont  (Memoires 
Eocl&iastiques,  tom.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  68-72),  and  by  Mr.  Moyle  (vol.  i.  p.  378-398). 
The  former  refers  the  first  construction  of  them  to  the  peace  of  Alexander  Severus ; 
the  latter  to  the  peace  of  Qallienus. 

116  See  the  AuguBtan  History,  p.  180  [xviii.  46,  7].  The  emperor  Alexander 
adopted  their  method  of  publicly  proposing  the  names  of  those  persons  who  were 
candidates  for  ordination.  It  is  true  that  the  honour  of  this  practice  is  likewise 
attributed  to  the  Jews, 
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their  extraction  from  the  Asiatic  provinces  proved  the  most  \ 
favourable  to  the  Christians ;  the  eminent  persons  of  the  sect, 
instead  of  being  reduced  to  implore  the  protection  of  a  slave 
or  concubine,  were  admitted  into  the  palace  in  the  honourable 
characters  of  priests  and  philosophers;  and  their  mysterious 
doctrines,  which  were  already  diffused  among  the  people,  in¬ 
sensibly  attracted  the  curiosity  of  their  sovereign.  When  the 
empress  Mammsea  passed  through  Antioch,  she  expressed  a 
desire  of  conversing  with  the  Celebrated  Origen,  the  fame  of 
whose  piety  and  learning  was  spread  over  the  East.  Origen 
obeyed  so  flattering  an  invitation,  and,  though  he  could  not 
expect  to  succeed  in  the  conversion  of  an  artful  and  ambitious 
woman,  she  listened  with  pleasure  to  his  eloquent  exhortations, 
and  honourably  dismissed  him  to  his  retirement  in  Palestine.116 
The  sentiments  of  Mammsa  were  adopted  by  her  son  Alexander, 
and  the  philosophic  devotion  of  that  emperor  was  marked  by  a 
singular  but  injudicious  regard  for  the  Christian  religion.  In 
bis  domestic  chapel  he  placed  the  statues  of  Abraham,  of 
Orpheus,  of  Apollonius,  and  of  Christ,  as  an  honour  justly  due 
to  those  respectable  sages  who  had  instructed  mankind  in  the 
various  modes  of  addressing  their  homage  to  the  supreme  and 
universal  deity.117  A  purer  faith,  as  well  as  worship,  was  openly 
professed  and  practised  among  his  household.  Bishops,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  were  seen  at  court ;  and  after  the  death  of  *.d. 
Alexander,  when  the  inhuman  Maximin  discharged  his  fury  on 
the  favourites  and  servants  of  his  unfortunate  benefactor,  a 
great  number  of  Christians,  of  every  rank,  and  of  both  sexes, 
were  involved  in  the  promiscuous  massacre,  which,  on  their 
account,  has  improperly  received  the  name  of  Persecution.118 


118  Euseb.  Hist  Eoolesiast.  1.  vi.  o.  21.  Hieronym.  de  Script.  Bodes,  o.  64. 
Mftmmmft  was  styled  a  holy  and  pious  woman,  both  by  the  Christians  and  the 
Pagans.  From  the  former,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  deserve 
that  honourable  epithet. 

117  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  123  [xviii.  29,  2].  Mosheim  (p.  466)  seems  to 
refine  too  much  on  the  domestio  religion  of  Alexander.  His  design  of  building  a 
public  temple  to  Christ  (Hist.  August,  p.  129,  [ib.  48,  6])  and  the  objeotion  whioh 
was  suggested  either  to  him  or  in  similar  oiroumstances  to  Hadrian  appear  to  have 
no  other  foundation  than  an  improbable  report,  invented  by  the  Christians  and 
credulously  adopted  by  an  historian  of  the  age  of  Constantine. 

118  Buseb.  1.  vi.  o.  28.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  success  of  the  Christians 
had  exasperated  the  increasing  bigotry  of  the  Pagans.  Dion  Cassius,  who  com¬ 
posed  his  history  under  the  former  reign,  had  most  probably  intended  for  the  use 
of  his  master  those  counsels  of  persecution  whioh  he  ascribes  to  a  better  age  and 
to  the  favourite  of  Augustus.  Concerning  this  oration  of  Maecenas,  or  rather  of 
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Notwithstanding  the  cruel  disposition  of  Maximin,  the  effects 
and  Dseius  of  his  resentment  against  the  Christians  were  of  a  very  local 
and  temporary  nature,  and  the  pious  Origen,  who  had  been 
proscribed  as  a  devoted  victim,  was  still  reserved  to  convey  the 
a.d.  344  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the  ear  of  monarchs.119  He  addressed 
several  edifying  letters  to  the  emperor  Philip,  to  his  wife,  and 
to  his  mother;  and,  as  soon  as  that  prince,  who  was  bom  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine,  had  usurped  the  Imperial 
sceptre,  the  Christians  acquired  a  friend  and  a  protector.  The 
public  and  even  partial  favour  of  Philip  towards  the  sectaries 
■  of  the  new  religion,  and  his  constant  reverence  for  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  gave  some  colour  to  the  suspicion,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  his  own  times,  that  the  emperor  himself  was  become 
a  convert  to  the  faith;190  and  afforded  some  grounds  for  a 
fable  which  was  afterwards  invented,  that  he  had  been  purified 
by  confession  and  penance  from  the  guilt  contracted  by  the 
a.d.  949  murder  of  his  innocent  predecessor.191  The  fall  of  Philip  in¬ 
troduced,  with  the  change  of  masters,  a  new  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  so  oppressive  to  the  Christians  that  their  former  condition, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Domitian,  was  represented  as  a  state  of 
perfect  freedom  and  security,  if  compared  with  the  rigorous 
treatment  which  they  experienced  under  the  short  reign  of 
Decius.199  The  virtues  of  that  prince  will  scarcely  allow  us  to 

Dion,  I  may  refer  to  my  own  unbiassed  opinion  (vol.  i.  p.  37,  Not.  28)  and  to  the 
Abb6  de  la  B16terie  (M6moiree  de  I’Acad&nie,  tom.  xxiv.  p.  80S,  tom.  xxv.  p.  432). 

m  Orosius,  1.  vii.  o.  19,  mentions  Origen  as  the  object  of  Maximin’s  resent¬ 
ment  ;  and  Finnilianus,  a  Cappadocian  bishop  of  that  age,  gives  a  just  and  con¬ 
fined  idea  of  this  persecution  (apud  Cyprian.  Epist.  75). 

180  The  mention  of  those  princes  who  were  publicly  supposed  to  be  Christians, 
as  we  find  it  in  an  epistle  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (ap.  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  10),  evi¬ 
dently  alludes  to  Philip  and  his  family,  and  forms  a  contemporary  evidence  that 
suoh  a  report  had  prevailed ;  but  the  Egyptian  bishop,  who  lived  at  an  humble 
distance  from  the  court  of  Rome,  expresses  himself  with  a  becoming  diffidence 
concerning  the  truth  of  the  faot.  Tne  epistles  of  Origen  (whioh  were  extant  in 
the  time  of  Eusebius,  see  1.  vi.  c.  86)  would  most  probably  decide  this  curious, 
rather  than  important,  question. 

m  Euseb.  1.  vi.  o.  34.  The  story,  as  is  usual,  has  been  embellished  by  succeed¬ 
ing  writers,  and  is  confuted,  with  much  superfluous  learning,  by  Frederick  Span- 
heim  (Opera  Varia,  tom.  ii.  p.  400,  &c.). 

1S“  Lactantius  de  Mortibus  Peraecutorum,  c.  3,  4.  After  oelebrating  the 
felicity  and  increase  of  the  ohuroh,  under  a  long  succession  of  good  princes,  he 
adds,  “Extitit  post  annos  plurimos,  execrabile  animal,  Decius,  qui  vexerat 
Ecclesiam  ”.  [The  object  of  Decius  was  to  enforce  universal  observance  of  the 
national  religion,  and  he  was  successful  in  inducing  many  Christians  to  concede 
external  compliance  to  the  pagan  ceremonials,  by  sacrifice  and  sprinking  incense 
on  the  altars  of  the  gods.  Many  Christians  purchased  libelli  from  the  magistrates 
certifying  that  they  were  free  from  the  imputation  of  Christianity,  and  were  hence 
called  Hbellatici,  The  ohief  sources  are  Cyprian’s  letters  and  his  De  Lapsfe ; 
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suspect  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  mean  resentment  against  the 
favourites  of  his  predecessor,  and  it  is  more  reasonable  to  be- 
:  lieve  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  general  design  to  restore 
'  I  the  purity  of  Roman  manners,  he  was  desirous  of  delivering  the 
j  empire  from  what  he  condemned  as  a  recent  and  criminal  waict  m 
|  superstition.  The  bishops  of  the  most  considerable  cities  were 
removed  by  exile  or  death;  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates 
prevented  the  clergy  of  Rome  during  sixteen  months  from 
proceeding  to  a  new  election ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Christians  that  the  emperor  would  more  patiently  endure  a 
competitor  for  the  purple  than  a  bishop  in  the  capital.19  Were 
'  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  penetration  of  Decius  had  dis- 
1  covered  pride  under  the  disguise  of  humility,  or  that  he  could 
foresee  the  temporal  dominion  which  might  insensibly  arise 
from  the  claims  of  spiritual  authority,  we  might  be  less  surprised 
,  that  he  should  consider  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  as  the  most 
!  formidable  rivals  to  those  of  Augustus. 

The  administration  of  Valerian  was  distinguished  by  a  levity  of 
and  inconstancy,  ill  suited  to  the  gravity  of  the  Roman  Censor,  and  hi* 
In  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  he  surpassed  in  clemency  those 
princes  who  had  been  suspected  of  an  attachment  to  the 
Christian  faith.  In  the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  listening 
to  the  insinuations  of  a  minister  addicted  to  the  superstitions 
of  Egypt,  he  adopted  the  maxims,  and  imitated  the  severity,  of 
his  predecessor  Decius.19  The  accession  of  Gallienus,  which 
increased  the  calamities  of  the  empire,  restored  peace  to  the 
church ;  and  the  Christians  obtained  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  by  an  edict  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  conceived  in  mi  a.d.i 
such  terms  as  seemed  to  acknowledge  their  office  and  public 
character.19  The  ancient  lavra,  without  being  formally  re¬ 
pealed,  were  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion ;  and  (excepting  only 

fragments  of  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  hid  himself  during  the  per¬ 
secution,  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  40-42 ;  and  the  Vita  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.] 

123  Euseb.  1.  vi.  o.  89.  Cyprian.  Epistol.  66.  The  see  of  Rome  remained 
vacant  from  the  martyrdom  of  Fabianus,  the  20th  of  January,  a.d.  260,  till  the 
election  of  Cornelius,  the  4th  of  June,  a.d.  261.  Decius  had  probably  left  Rome, 
since  he  was  killed  before  the  end  of  that  year. 

^  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  10.  Moaheim  (p.  648)  has  very  clearly  shown  that  the 
Prefect  Maorianus  and  the  Egyptian  Magus  are  one  and  the  same  person.  [On 
the  edicts  of  Valerian,  see  above,  note  81.] 

m  Eusebius  (1.  vii.  o.  18)  gives  us  a  Greek  version  of  this  Latin  ediot,  which 
seems  to  have  been  very  concise.  By  another  ediot  he  directed  that  the  Ocemsteria 
should  be  restored  to  the  Christians. 
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some  hostile  intentions  which  are  attributed  to  the  emperor 
Aurelian12*)  the  disciples  of  Christ  passed  above  forty  years  in 
a  state  of  prosperity,  far  more  dangerous  to  their  virtue  than 
the  severest  trials  of  persecution. 

Paul  of  The  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  filled  the  metropolitan 

SUDOMlt  *  * 

hi*  man- '  see  of  Antioch,  while  the  East  was  in  the  hands  of  Odenathus 

mo"'  A  °  and  Zenobia,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  times.  The  wealth  of  that  prelate  was  a  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  guilt,  since  it  was  neither  derived  from  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  his  fathers  nor  acquired  by  the  arts  of  honest  industry. 

;  But  Paul  considered  the  service  of  the  church  as  a  very  lucra- 
'  tive  profession.127  His  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  venal  and 
rapacious;  he  extorted  frequent  contributions  from  the  most 
opulent  of  the  faithful,  and  converted  to  his  own  use  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  public  revenue.  By  his  pride  and  luxury 
the  Christian  religion  was  rendered  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Gentiles.  His  council-chamber  and  his  throne,  the  splendour 
with  which  he  appeared  in  public,  the  suppliant  crowd  who 
solicited  his  attention,  the  multitude  of  letters  and  petitions  to 
which  he  dictated  his  answers,  and  the  perpetual  hurry  of 
business  in  which  he  was  involved,  were  circumstances  much 
better  suited  to  the  state  of  a  civil  magistrate 128  than  to  the 
humility  of  a  primitive  bishop.  When  he  harangued  his  people 
from  the  pulpit,  Paul  affected  the  figurative  style  and  the 
theatrical  gestures  of  an  Asiatic  sophist,  while  the  cathedral 
resounded  with  the  loudest  and  most  extravagant  acclamations 
in  the  praise  of  his  divine  eloquence.  Against  those  who 


m  Easeb.  1.  vii.  o.  80.  Laotantius  de  M.  P.  o.  6.  Hieronym.  in  Ohron.  p. 
177  [ad  ann.  2290].  Orosius,  1.  vii.  o.  23.  Their  language  is  in  general  so  ambigu¬ 
ous  and  incorrect  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  far  Aurelian  had  earned 
his  intentions  before  he  was  assassinated.  [Ho  intended  to  rescind  the  edict  of 
Gallienus.]  Most  of  the  moderns  (except  Dodwell,  Dissertat.  Cyprian,  xl  64) 
have  seized  the  occasion  of  gaining  a  few  extraordinary  martyrs. 

137  Paul  was  better  pleased  with  the  title  of  Duccnarius ,  than  with  that  of 
bishop.  The  Ducenarius  was  an  Imperial  procurator,  so  called  from  his  salary 
of  two  hundred  Sestertia,  or  16002.  a  year.  (See  Salma&ius  ad  Hist.  August,  p. 
124.)  Some  critics  suppose  that  the  bishop  of  Antioch  had  actually  obtained 
such  an  office  from  Zenobia,  while  others  considered  it  only  as  a  figurative  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  pomp  and  insolence. 

130  Simony  was  not  unknown  in  those  times ;  and  the  clergy  sometimes  bought 
what  they  intended  to  sell.  It  appears  that  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  wealthy  matron,  named  Luoilla,  for  her  servant  Majorinus.  The 
price  was  400  Folles.  (Monument.  Antiq.  ad  ealeem  Optati,  p.  263.)  Every 
FolUs  contained  125  pieoes  of  silver,  and  the  whole  sum  may  be  computed  at 
about  24002. 
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resisted  his  power,  or  refused  to  flatter  his  vanity,  the  prelate 
of  Antioch  was  arrogant,  rigid,  and  inexorable;  but  he  relaxed 
the  discipline,  and  lavished  the  treasures,  of  the  church  on  his 
dependent  clergy,  who  were  permitted  to  imitate  their  master 
in  the  gratification  of  every  sensual  appetite.  For  Paul  in¬ 
dulged  himself  very  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and 
he  had  received  into  the  episcopal  palace  two  young  and 
beautiful  women,  as  the  constant  companions  of  his  leisure 
moments.1*8 

Notwithstanding  these  scandalous  vices,  if  Paul  of  Samosata  He^de- 
had  preserved  the  purity  of  the  orthodox  faith,  his  reign  over 
the  capital  of  Syria  would  have  ended  only  with  his  life ;  and,  tfooh.  a.d. 
had  a  seasonable  persecution  intervened,  an  effort  of  courage 
might  perhaps  have  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  saints  and 
martyrs.  Some  nice  and  subtle  errors,  which  he  imprudently 
adopted  and  obstinately  maintained,  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  excited  the  zeal  and  indignation  of  the  eastern 
churches.1*  From  Egypt  to  the  Euxine  sea,  the  bishops  were 
in  arms  and  in  motion.  Several  councils  were  held,  confu¬ 
tations  were  published,  excommunications  were  pronounced, 
ambiguous  explanations  were  by  turns  accepted  and  refused, 
treaties  were  concluded  and  violated,  and,  at  length,  Paul  of 
Samosata  was  degraded  from  his  episcopal  character,  by  the 
sentence  of  seventy  or  eighty  bishops,  who  assembled  for  that 
purpose  at  Antioch,  and  who,  without  consulting  the  rights  of 
the  clergy  or  people,  appointed  a  successor  by  their  own 
authority.  The  manifest  irregularity  of  this  proceeding  in¬ 
creased  the  numbers  of  the  discontented  faction;  and  as  Paul, 
who  was  no  stranger  to  the  arts  of  courts,  had  insinuated  him¬ 
self  into  the  favour  of  Zenobia,  he  maintained  above  four  years 
the  possession  of  the  episcopal  house  and  office.  The  victory 
of  Aurelian  changed  the  face  of  the  East,  and  the  two  contend¬ 
ing  parties,  who  applied  to  each  other  the  epithets  of  schism 
and  heresy,  were  either  commanded  or  permitted  to  plead  their 
cause  before  the  tribunal  of  the  conqueror.  This  public  and 


m  If  we  are  desirous  of  extenuating  the  vices  of  Paul,  we  must  suspect  the 
assembled  bishops  of  the  East  of  publishing  the  most  malicious  calumnies  in  cir¬ 
cular  epistles  addressed  to  all  the  churches  of  the  empire  (ap.  Euseb.  1.  vii.  o.  30). 

130  His  heresy  Qike  those  of  Noetus  and  Sabelhus,  in  the  same  century) 
tended  to  confound  the  mysterious  distinction  of  the  divine  persons.  See  Mosheim, 
p.  702,  Ac. 
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very  singular  trial  affords  a  convincing  proof  that  the  existence, 
the  property,  the  privileges,  and  the  internal  policy  of  the 
Christians  were  acknowledged,  if  not  by  the  lawB,  at  least  by 
the  magistrates,  of  the  empire.  As  a  Pagan  and  as  a  soldier, 
it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  Aurelian  should  enter  into 
the  discussion,  whether  the  sentiments  of  Paul  or  those  of  his 
adversaries  were  most  agreeable  to  the  true  standard  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  His  determination,  however,  was  founded  on 
the  general  principles  of  equity  and  reason.  He  considered 
the  bishops  of  Italy  as  the  most  impartial  and  respectable  judges 
among  the  Christians,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that 
they  had  unanimously  approved  the  sentence  of  the  council,  he 
acquiesced  in  their  opinion,  and  immediately  gave  orders  that 
Paul  should  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  temporal  possessions 
belonging  to  an  office  of  which,  in  the  judgment  of  his  brethren, 
he  had  been  regularly  deprived.  But,  while  we  applaud  the 
justice,  we  should  not  overlook  the  policy,  of  Aurelian;  who 
was  desirous  of  restoring  and  cementing  the  dependence  of  the 
provinces  on  the  capital  by  every  means  which  could  bind  the 
interests  or  prejudices  of  any  part  of  his  subjects.131 

Amidst  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  empire,  the  Christians 
still  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity ;  and,  notwithstanding 
a  celebrated  era  of  martyrs  had  been  deduced  from  the  accession 
of  Diocletian,1*3  the  new  system  of  policy,  introduced  and 
maintained  by  the  wisdom  of  that  prince,  continued,  during 
more  than  eighteen  years,  to  breathe  the  mildest  and  most 
liberal  spirit  of  religious  toleration.  The  mind  of  Diocletian 
himself  was  less  adapted  indeed  to  speculative  inquiries  than 
to  the  active  labours  of  war  and  government.  His  prudence 
rendered  him  averse  to  any  great  innovation,  and,  though  his 
temper  was  not  very  susceptible  of  zeal  or  enthusiasm,  he 
always  maintained  an  habitual  regard  for  the  ancient  deities  of 
the  empire.  But  the  leisure  of  the  two  empresses,  of  his  wife 
Prisca  and  of  Valeria  his  daughter,  permitted  them  to  listen 
with  more  attention  and  respect  to  the  truths  of  Christianity, 

U1  Euseb.  Hist.  Eoclesiast.  1.  vii.  o.  80.  We  are  entirely  indebted  to  him 
for  the  curious  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 

132  The  ®ra  of  Martyrs,  which  is  still  in  use  among  the  Copts  and  the  Abys- 
sinians,  must  bo  reckoned  from  the  29th  of  August,  a.d.  284 ;  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Egyptian  year  was  nineteen  days  earlier  than  the  real  accession  of  Diocletian. 
See  Dissertation  Pr61iminaire  k  1’Art  de  verifier  lea  Dates. 
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which  in  every  age  has  acknowledged  its  important  obligations 
to  female  devotion.1**  The  principal  eunuchs,  Lucian1*4  and 
Dorotheas,  Gorgonius  and  Andrew,  who  attended  the  person, 
possessed  the  favour,  and  governed  the  household  of  Diocletian, 
protected  by  their  powerful  influence  the  faith  which  they  had  ' 
embraced.  Their  example  was  imitated  by  many  of  the  most 
considerable  officers  of  the  palace,  who,  in  their  respective 
stations,  had  the  care  of  the  Imperial  ornaments,  of  the  robes, 
of  the  furniture,  of  the  jewels,  and  even  of  the  private  treasury ;  1 
and,  though  it  might  sometimes  be  incumbent  on  them  to  ac¬ 
company  the  emperor  when  he  sacrificed  in  the  temple, 136  they 
enjoyed,  with  their  wives,  their  ohildren,  and  their  slaves,  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  Diocletian  and  his 
colleagues  frequently  conferred  the  most  important  offices  on 
those  persons  who  avowed  their  abhorrence  for  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  but  who  had  displayed  abilities  proper  for  the  service 
of  the  state.  The  bishops  held  an  honourable  rank  in  their 
respective  provinces,  and  were  treated  with  distinction  and 
respect,  not  only  by  the  people,  but  by  the  magistrates  them¬ 
selves.  Almost  in  every  city,  the  ancient  churches  were  found  j 
insufficient  to  contain  the  increasing  multitude  of  proselytes;  i 
and  in  their  place  more  stately  and  capacious  edifices  were  j 
erected  for  the  public  worship  of  the  faithful.  The  corruption  j 
of  manners  and  principles,  so  forcibly  lamented  by  Eusebius,1**  j 
may  be  considered,  not  only  as  a  consequence,  but  as  a  proof,  i 
of  the  liberty  which  the  Christians  enjoyed  and  abused  under  ' 
the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Prosperity  had  relaxed  the  nerves  of  V 
discipline.  Fraud,  envy,  and  malice  prevailed  in  every  con¬ 
gregation.  The  presbyters  aspired  to  the  episcopal  office,  which 
every  day  became  an  object  more  worthy  of  their  ambition. 
The  bishops,  who  contended  with  each  other  for  ecclesiastical 
pre-eminence,  appeared  by  their  conduct  to  claim  a  secular  and 

158  The  expression  of  Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  15),  “  sacrificio  pollui  coegit,” 
implies  their  antecedent  conversion  to  the  faith ;  but  does  not  seem  to  justify  the . 
assertion  of  Mosheim  (p.  912)  that  they  had  been  privately  baptised. 

184  M.  de  Tillemont  (M6moires  Eodteiastiques,  tom.  v.  part  i.  p.  11,  12)  has 
quoted,  from  the  Spicilegium  of  Dorn.  Luo  d’Acheri  [iii.  297],  a  very  curious 
instruction  which  bishop  Theonas  composed  for  the  use  of  Lucian. 

18B  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  10. 

138  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecolesiast.  1.  viii.  c.  i.  The  reader  who  consults  the 
original  will  not  accuse  me  of  heightening  the  picture.  Eusebius  was  about 
sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Diocletian. 
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tyrannical  power  in  the  church ;  and  the  lively  faith  which  still 
distinguished  the  Christians  from  the  Gentiles  was  shewn  much 
less  in  their  lives  than  in  their  controversial  writings. 
f*ogroaa  of  Notwithstanding  this  seeming  security,  an  attentive  observer 
■titton  m>ght  discern  some  symptoms  that  threatened  the  church  with 
among  the  a  more  violent  persecution  than  any  which  she  had  yet  endured. 
The  zeal  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Christians  awakened  the 
Polytheists  from  their  supine  indifference  in  the  cause  of  those 
deities  whom  custom  and  education  had  taught  them  to  revere. 
The  mutual  provocations  of  a  religious  war,  which  had  already 
continued  above  two  hundred  years,  exasperated  the  animosity 
of  the  contending  parties.  The  Pagans  were  incensed  at  the 
rashness  of  a  recent  and  obscure  sect  which  presumed  to  accuse 
their  countrymen  of  error  and  to  devote  their  ancestors  to  eternal 
misery.  The  habits  of  justifying  the  popular  mythology  against 
the  invectives  of  an  implacable  enemy  produced  in  their  minds 
some  sentiments  of  faith  and  reverence  for  a  system  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  with  the  most  careless  levity. 
The  supernatural  powers  assumed  by  the  church  inspired  at  the 
same  time  terror  and  emulation.  The  followers  of  the  established 
religion  intrenched  themselves  behind  a  similar  fortification  of 
1  prodigies;  invented  new  modes  of  sacrifice,  of  expiation,  and  of 
l  initiation;137  attempted  to  revive  the  credit  of  their  expiring 
oracles;133  and  listened  with  eager  credulity  to  every  impostor 
i  who  flattered  their  prejudices  by  a  tale  of  wonders.13*  Both 
parties  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  those  miracles  which 
were  claimed  by  their  adversaries;  and,  while  they  were  con¬ 
tented  with  ascribing  them  to  the  arts  of  magic  and  to  the  power 


187  We  might  quote,  among  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  mysterious  wor¬ 
ship  of  Mithras,  and  the  Taurobolia ;  the  latter  of  which  became  fashionable  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines  (see  a  Dissertation  of  M.  de  Bose,  in  the  M4moires  de 
I’ Acad 6 mi e  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  ii.  p.  443).  The  romance  of  Apuleius  is  as  full 
of  devotion  as  of  satire.  [On  the  religion  of  Mithras,  the  great  rival  of  Christianity, 
see  Cumont’s  exhaustive  work,  Textes  et  monuments  figures  relatifs  aux  Mystdres 
de  Mithras,  2  vols.  1896.  The  taurobolium  was  a  rite  in  the  mysteries  of  Cybele 
as  well  as  of  Mithras.] 

ias  The  impostor  Alexander  very  strongly  recommended  the  oracle  of  Trophon- 
ius  at  Mallos,  and  those  of  Apollo  at  Claroa  and  Miletus  (Lucian,  tom.  ii.  p.  236,  edit. 
Reitz).  The  last  of  these,  whose  singular  history  would  furnish  a  very  curious 
episode,  was  consulted  by  Diooletian  before  he  published  his  ediots  of  persecution 
(Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  11). 

139  Besides  the  ancient  stories  of  Pythagoras  and  Aristea9,  the  cures  performed 
at  the  shrine  of  .dSsculapius  and  the  fables  related  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  were 
frequently  opposed  to  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  though  I  agree  with  Dr.  Lardner 
(see  Testimonies,  vol.  iii.  p.  253,  352)  that,  when  Philostratus  composed  the  life  of 
Apollonius,  he  had  no  suoh  intention. 
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of  deemons,  they  mutually  concurred  in  restoring  and  estab- 
\  j  lishing  the  reign  of  superstition. 140  Philosophy,  her  most 
|  dangerous  enemy,  was  now  converted  into  her  most  useful  ally. 

The  groves  of  the  academy,  the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  and  even 
the  portico  of  the  Stoics,  were  almost  deserted,  as  so  many 
different  schools  of  scepticism  or  impiety;141  and  many  among 
the  Bomans  were  desirous  that  the  writings  of  Cicero  should  be 
condemned  and  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  senate.142 
The  prevailing  sect  of  the  new  Platonicians  judged  it  prudent  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  priests,  whom  perhaps  they  despised, 
against  the  Christians,  whom  they  had  reason  to  fear.  These 
fashionable  philosophers  prosecuted  the  design  of  extracting 
allegorical  wisdom  from  the  fictions  of  the  Greek  poets ;  instituted 
mysterious  rites  of  devotion  for  the  use  of  their  chosen  disciples; 
recommended  the  worship  of  the  ancient  gods  as  the  emblems 
or  ministers  of  the  Supreme  Deity ;  and  composed  against  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  many  elaborate  treatises,148  which  have  since 
been  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  prudence  of  orthodox 
emperors. 144 

Although  the  policy  of  Diocletian  and  the  humanity  of  Con-  Maximun 
stantius  inclined  them  to  preserve  inviolate  the  maxims  of  tolera-  Ga^rta§ 
tion,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  their  two  associates  Maximian  jkw  chru- 
and  Galerius  entertained  the  most  implacable  aversion  for  the  soldiers 
name  and  religion  of  the  Christians.  The  minds  of  those  princes 
1  had  never  been  enlightened  by  science;  education  had  never 
softened  their  temper.  They  owed  their  greatness  to  their 

140  It  is  seriously  to  be  lamented  that  the  Christian  fathers,  by  acknowledging 
the  supernatural  or,  as  they  deem  it,  the  infernal  part  of  Paganism,  destroy  with  ^ 
their  own  hands  the  great  advantage  which  we  might  otherwise  derive  from  the 
liberal  concessions  of  our  adversaries. 

141  Julian  (p.  SOI,  edit.  Spanheim)  expresses  a  pious  joy  that  the  providence 
of  the  gods  had  extinguished  the  impious  sects,  and  for  the  most  part  destroyed 
the  books  of  the  Pyrrhonians  and  Epicureans,  which  had  been  very  numerous, 
since  Epicurus  himself  composed  no  less  than  300  volumes.  See  Diogenes  Laertius, 

1.  x.  c.  26. 

149Cumque  alios  audiam  mussitare  indignanter,  et  dicere  oportere  statui  per 
Senatum,  aboleantur  ut  haec  scripts,  quibus  Christiana  Religio  comprobetur  et 
vetustatis  opprimatur  auctoritas.  Arnobius  adversus  Oentes,  1.  ill.  p.  108, 104. 

He  adds  very  properly,  Erroris  convinoite  Ciceronem  .  .  .  nam  interoipere  scripts, 
et  publicatam  velle  submergere  leotionem,  non  est  Deum  [Deos]  defenders  sed 
veritatis  testificationem  timers. 

143  LactantiuB  (Divin.  Institut.  1.  v.  o.  2,  3)  gives  a  very  dear  and  spirited  ac¬ 
count  of  two  of  these  philosophic  adversaries  of  the  faith.  The  large  treatise  of 
Porphyry  against  the  Christians  consisted  of  thirty  books,  and  was  composed  in 
Sicily  about  the  year  270. 

144  See  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  i.  c.  9,  and  Codex  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  1.  i.  8. 
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\ ,  swords,  and  in  their  most  elevated  fortune  they  still  retained 
their  superstitions  prejudices  of  soldiers  and  peasants.  In  the 
general  administration  of  the  provinces  they  obeyed  the  laws 
which  their  benefactor  had  established;  but  they  frequently 
found  occasions  of  exercising  within  their  camp  and  palaces  a 
secret  persecution,145  for  which  the  imprudent  zeal  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  sometimes  offered  the  most  specious  pretences.  A  sentence 
of  death  was  executed  upon  Maximilianus,  an  African  youth, 
who  had  been  produced  by  his  own  father  before  the  magistrate 
as  a  sufficient  and  legal  recruit,  but  who  obstinately  persisted 
in  declaring  that  hiB  conscience  wonld  not  permit  him  to  em¬ 
brace  the  profession  of  a  soldier.145  It  could  scarcely  be  expected 
that  any  government  should  suffer  the  action  of  Marcellus  the 
centurion  to  pass  with  impunity.  On  the  day  of  a  public  festi¬ 
val,  that  officer  threw  away  his  belt,  his  arms,  and  the  ensigns 
of  his  office,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  would 
obey  none  but  Jesus  Christ  the  eternal  King,  and  that  he  re¬ 
nounced  for  ever  the  use  of  carnal  weapons  and  the  service  of 
an  idolatrous  master.  The  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  recovered 
from  their  astonishment,  secured  the  person  6f  MareeHns.  He 
(Tangier)  was  examined  in  the  city  of  Tingi  by  the  president  of  that  part 
of  Mauritania ;  and,  as  he  was  convicted  by  his  own  confession, 
he  was  condemned  and  beheaded  for  the  crime  of  desertion.147 
Examples  of  such  a  nature  savour  much  less  of  religious  per¬ 
secution  than  of  martial  or  even  civil  law :  but  they  served  to 
alienate  the  mind  of  the  emperors,  to  justify  the  severity  of 
I  Galerius,  who  dismissed  a  great  number  of  Christian  officers 
from  their  employments,  and  to  authorize  the  opinion  that  a 
sect  of  enthusiasts  which  avowed  principles  so  repugnant  to  the 


145  Eusebius,  1.  yiil.  o.  4,  o.  17.  He  limits  the  number  of  military  martyrs,  by 
a  remarkable  expression  (<nroW*f  roinmv  cfv  i rou  tea)  9*6r*pos)t  of  which  neither  his 
Latin  nor  French  translations  have  rendered  the  energy.  Notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  Eusebius,  and  the  silence  of  Lactantius,  Ambrose,  Sulpicius,  Orosius, 
&o.  it  has  been  long  believed  that  the  Thebaean  legion,  consisting  of  6000  Christians, 
Buffered  martyrdom,  by  the  order  of  Maximian,  in  the  valley  of  the  Pennine  Alps. 
The  story  was  first  published  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  by  Eucherius, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  who  received  it  from  certain  persons,  who  received  it  from  Isaao, 
bishop  of  Geneva,  who  is  said  to  have  received  it  from  Theodore,  bishop  of  Octo- 
durum.  The  abbey  of  St.  Maurioe  still  subsists,  a  rich  monument  of  the  credulity 
of  Sigismund,  king  of  Burgundy.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  in  the  xxxvith 
volume  of  the  Bibliothdque  Raisonn6e,  p.  427*454. 

146  See  the  Acta  Sinoera,  p.  299.  Tne  accounts  of  his  martyrdom  and  of  that 
of  Marcellus  bear  every  mark  of  truth  and  authenticity. 

147  Aota  Sincera,  p.  802. 
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pnblic  safety  must  either  remain  useless,  or  would  soon  become 
dangerous,  subjects  of  the  empire. 

After  the  success  of  the  Persian  war  had  raised  the  hopes  o&ierins 
and  the  reputation  of  Galerius,  he  passed  a  winter  with  Dio-  Diocletian 
cletian  in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia ;  and  the  fate  of  Christianity  wSiwrad1  * 
became  the  object  of  their  secret  consultations.148  The  ex-tie*000" 
perienced  emperor  was  still  inclined  to  pursue  measures  of 
lenity;  and,  though  he  readily  consented  to  exclude  the 
Christians  from  holding  any  employments  in  the  household  or 
the  army,  he  urged  in  the  strongest  terms  the  danger  as  well 
as  cruelty  of  shedding  the  blood  of  those  deluded  fanatics. 
Galerius  at  length  extorted  from  him  the  permission  of  sum¬ 
moning  a  council,  composed  of  a  few  persons  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  state. 

The  important  question  was  agitated  in  their  presence,  and 
those  ambitious  courtiers  easily  discerned  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  them  to  second,  by  their  eloquence,  the  importunate  violence 
of  the  Caesar.  It  may  be  presumed  that  they  insisted  on  every 
topic  which  might  interest  the  pride,  the  piety,  or  the  fears,  of 
their  sovereign  in  the  destruction  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  they 
represented  that  the  glorious  work  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
empire  was  left  imperfect,  as  long  as  an  independent  people  was 
permitted  to  subsist  and  multiply  in  the  heart  of  the  provinces. 

The  Christians  (it  might  speciously  be  alleged),  renouncing  the*  f 
gods  and  the  institutions  of  Borne,  had  constituted  a  distinct 
republic,  which  might  yet  be  suppressed  before  it  had  acquired 
any  military  force ;  but  which  waB  already  governed  by  its  own 
laws  and  magistrates,  was  possessed  of  a  public  treasure,  and 
was  intimately  connected  in  all  its  parts  by  the  frequent  as-) 
semblies  of  the  bishops,  to  whose  decrees  their  numerous  and 
opulent  congregations  yielded  an  implicit  obedience.  Argu¬ 
ments  like  these  may  seem  to  have  determined  the  reluctant 
mind  of  Diocletian  to  embrace  a  new  system  of  persecution : 
but,  though  we  may  suspect,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  relate, 
the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace,  the  private  views  and  re¬ 
sentments,  the  jealousy  of  women  or  eunuchs,  and  all  those 


148  De  M.  P.  c.  11.  Lactantius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  this  little 
treatise)  was,  at  the  time,  an  inhabitant  of  Nicomedia ;  but  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  how  he  could  acquire  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  what  passed  in  the 
Imperial  cabinet.  [Gp.  above,  vol.  L  Appendix  1.] 

vol.  n. — 9 
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trifling  bat  decisive  ceases  which  so  often  influence  the  fate  of 
empires  and  the  councils  of  the  wisest  monarchs.148 
2on>ofithe  The  pleasure  of  the  emperors  was  at  length  signified  to  the 
chorchof*  Christians,  who,  during  the  course  of  this  melancholy  winter, 
A^303.b  ’  had  expected,  with  anxiety,  the  result  of  so  many  secret  con¬ 
sultations.  The  twenty-third  of  February,  which  coincided 
with  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Terminalia,190  was  appointed 
(whether  from  accident  or  design)  to  set  bounds  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Christianity.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  the 
Praetorian  praefect,151  accompanied  by  several  generals,  tribunes, 
and  officers  of  the  revenue,  repaired  to  the  principal  church  of 
Nicomedia,  which  was  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  most 
populous  and  beautiful  part  of  the  city.  The  doors  were  in¬ 
stantly  broken  open ;  they  rushed  into  the  sanctuary ;  and,  as 
they  searched  in  vain  for  some  visible  object  of  worship,  they 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  committing  to  the 
flames  the  volumes  of  holy  scripture.  The  ministers  of 
Diocletian  were  followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  guards  and 
pioneers,  who  marched  in  order  of  battle,  and  were  provided 
with  all  the  instruments  used  in  the  destruction  of  fortified 
cities.  By  their  incessant  labour,  a  sacred  edifice,  which 
towered  above  the  Imperial  palace,  and  had  long  excited  the 
indignation  and  envy  of  the  Gentiles,  was  in  a  few  hours 
levelled  with  the  ground.142 

The  first  The  next  day  the  general  edict  of  persecution  was  pub- 
«L‘nhaol“hed'1“  and’  *kough  Diocletian,  still  averse  to  the  effusion  of 
February  ^lood,  moderated  the  fury  of  Galerius,  who  proposed  that 
every  one  refusing  to  offer  sacrifice  should  immediately  be  burnt 
alive,  the  penalties  inflicted  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  Christians 
might  be  deemed  sufficiently  rigorous  and  effectual.  It  was 

149  The  only  circumstance  which  we  can  discover  is  the  devotion  and  jealousy 
of  the  mother  of  Galerius.  She  is  described  by  Lactantius  as  Deorum  montium 
oultrix ;  mulier  admodum  superstitiosa.  She  had  a  great  influence  over  her  son, 
and  was  offended  by  the  disregard  of  some  of  her  Christian  servants. 

180  The  worship  and  festival  of  the  God  Terminus  are  elegantly  illustrated  by 
M.  de  Boze,  M6m.  de  l’Academie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  i.  p.  60. 

151  In  our  only  Ms.  of  Lactantius,  we  read  profectus;  but  reason  and  the 
authority  of  all  the  critics  allow  us,  instead  of  that  word,  which  destroys  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  to  substitute  prafectua. 

^Lactantius  de  M.  P.  o.  12,  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  destruction 
of  the  church. 

153Mosheim  (p.  922-926),  from  many  scattered  passages  of  Lactantius  and 
Eusebius,  has  collected  a  very  just  and  aocurate  notion  of  this  edict ;  though  he 
sometimes  deviates  into  conjecture  and  refinement. 
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enacted  that  their  churches,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
should  be  demolished  to  their  foundations ;  and  the  punishment 
of  death  was  denounced  against  all  who  should  presume  to  hold 
any  secret  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  . 
The  philosophers,  who  now  assumed  the  unworthy  office  of/^ 
directing  the  blind  zeal  of  persecution,  had  diligently  studied 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and,  as  they 
were  not  ignorant  that  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the  faith 
were  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
of  the  evangelists,  and  of  the  apostles,  they  most  probably 
suggested  the  order  that  the  bishops  and  presbyters  should 
deliver  all  their  sacred  books  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates ; 
who  were  commanded,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  burn 
them  in  a  public  and  solemn  manner.  By  the  same  edict, 
the  property  of  the  church  was  at  once  confiscated ;  and  the 
several  parts  of  which  it  might  consist  were  either  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  united  to  the  Imperial  domain,  bestowed  on 
the  cities  and  corporations,  or  granted  to  the  solicitations  of 
rapacious  courtiers.  After  taking  such  effectual  measures  to 
abolish  the  worship,  and  to  dissolve  the  government,  of  the 
Christians,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  subject  to  the  most 
intolerable  hardships  the  condition  of  those  perverse  individuals 
who  should  still  reject  the  religion  of  Nature,  of  Borne,  and  of 
their  ancestors.  Persons  of  a  liberal  birth  were  declared  in¬ 
capable  of  holding  any  honours  or  employments ;  slaves  were 
for  ever  deprived  of  the  hopes  of  freedom,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  were  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  The 
judges  were  authorized  to  hear  and  to  determine  every  action 
that  was  brought  against  a  Christian.  But  the  Christians 
were  not  permitted  to  complain  of  any  injury  which  they  them¬ 
selves  had  suffered ;  and  thus  those  unfortunate  sectaries  were 
exposed  to  the  severity,  while  they  were  excluded  from  the 
benefits,  of  public  justice.  This  new  species  of  martyrdom,  so 
painful  and  lingering,  so  obscure  and  ignominious,  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  proper  to  weary  the  constancy  of  the  faithful ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  passions  and  interest  of  mankind 
were  disposed  on  this  occasion  to  second  the  designs  of  the 
emperors.  But  the  policy  of  a  well-ordered  government  must 
sometimes  have  interposed.in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Christians ; 
nor  was  it  possible  for  the  Boman  princes  entirely  to  remove 
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the  apprehension  of  punishment,  or  to  connive  at  every  act  of 
frand  and  violence,  without  exposing  their  own  authority  and 
the  rest  of  their  subjects  to  the  most  alarming  dangers.154 

This  edict  was  scarcely  exhibited  to  the  public  view,  in  the 
most  conspicuous  place  of  Nicomedia,  before  it  was  torn  down 
by  the  hands  of  a  Christian,  who  expressed,  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  bitterest  invectives,  his  contempt  as  well  as  abhorrence 
Jor  such  impious  and  tyrannical  governors.  His  offence,  accord- 
g  to  the  mildest  laws,  amounted  to  treason,  and  deserved 
eath.  And,  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  a  person  of  rank  and 
education,  those  circumstances  could  serve  only  to  aggravate  his 
guilt.  He  was  burnt,  or  rather  roasted,  by  a  slow  fire ;  and  his 
executioners,  zealous  to  revenge  the  personal  insult  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  emperors,  exhausted  every  refinement  of 
cruelty,  without  being  able  to  subdue  his  patience,  or  to  alter 
the  steady  and  insulting  smile  which  in  his  dying  agonies  he 
still  preserved  in  his  countenance.  The  Christians,  though  they 
confessed  that  his  conduct  had  not  been  strictly  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  prudence,  admired  the  divine  fervour  of  his 
zeal;  and  the  excessive  commendations  which  they  lavished 
on  the  memory  of  their  hero  and  martyr  contributed  to  fix  a 
deep  impression  of  terror  and  hatred  in  the  mind  of  Diocletian.155 
pli* m  o?e  Sis  fears  were  soon  alarmed  by  the  view  of  a  danger  from 

imputed  which  he  very  narrowly  escaped.  Within  fifteen  days  the 
theohria-  palace  of  Nicomedia,  and  even  the  bed-chamber  of  Diocletian, 
were  twice  in  flames ;  and,  though  both  times  they  were  ex¬ 
tinguished  without  any  material  damage,  the  singular  repetition 
of  the  fire  was  justly  considered  as  an  evident  proof  that  it  had 
not  been  the  effect  of  chance  or  negligence.  The  suspicion 
naturally  fell  on  the  Christians ;  and  it  was  suggested,  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  that  those  desperate  fanatics,  pro¬ 
voked  by  their  present  sufferings  and  apprehensive  of  impend¬ 
ing  calamities,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  their  faithful 
brethren,  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  against  the  lives  of  two 


154  Many  ages  afterwards,  Edward  I.  practised  with  great  success  the  same 
mode  of  persecution  against  the  clergy  of  England.  See  Hume's  History  of 
England,  vol.  ii.  p.  300,  last  4to  edition. 

180  Lactantius  only  calls  him  quidam,  etsi  non  recte,  magno  tamen  animo,  <fcc. 
c.  12.  Eusebius  (1.  viii.  c.  5)  adorns  him  with  secular  honours.  Neither  have 
condescended  to  mention  his  name;  but  the  Greeks  celebrate  his  memory 
under  that  of  John.  See  Tillemont,  M&noires  Eccl&iastiques,  tom.  v.  part  ii. 
p.  820. 
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emperors,  whom  they  detested  as  the  irreconcileable  enemies 
of  the  Church  of  God.  Jealousy  and  resentment  prevailed  in 
every  breast,  bnt  especially  in  that  of  Diocletian.  A  great 
number  of  persons,  distinguished  either  by  the  offices  which 
they  had  filled  or  by  the  favour  which  they  had  enjoyed,  were 
thrown  into  prison.  Every  mode  of  torture  was  put  in  practice, 
and  the  court,  as  well  as  city,  was  polluted  with  many  bloody 
executions.150  But,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  extort  any  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  mysterious  transaction,  it  seems  incumbent  on  us 
either  to  presume  the  innocence,  or  to  admire  the  resolution, 
of  the  sufferers.  A  few  days  afterwards  Galerius  hastily  with¬ 
drew  himself  from  Nicomedia,  declaring  that,  if  be  delayed  his 
departure  from  that  devoted  palace,  he  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  rage  of  the  Christians.  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  from 
whom  alone  we  derive  a  partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
this  persecution,  are  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  fears  and 
dangers  of  the  emperors.  Two  of  these  writers,  a  Prince  and 
a  Rhetorician,  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  fire  of  Nicomedia. 

The  one  ascribes  it  to  lightning  and  the  divine  wrath;  the 
other  affirms  that  it  was  kindled  by  the  malice  of  Galerius 
himself.167 

As  the  edict  against  the  Christians  was  designed  for  a  Execution 
general  law  of  the  whole  empire,  and  as  Diocletian  and  Gale- *4101®  r“ 
rius,  though  they  might  not  wait  for  the  consent,  were  assured 
of  the  concurrence,  of  the  western  princes,  it  would  appear  more 
consonant  to  our  ideas  of  policy  that  the  governors  of  all  the 
provinces  should  have  received  secret  instructions  to  publish, 
on  one  and  the  same  day,  this  declaration  of  war  within  their 
respective  departments.  It  was  at  least  to  be  expected  that 
the  convenience  of  the  public  highways  and  established  posts 
would  have  enabled  the  emperors  to  transmit  their  orders  with 
the  utmost  dispatch  from  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  that  they  would  not  have 
suffered  fifty  days  to  elapse  before  the  edict  was  published  in 
Syria,  and  near  four  months  before  it  was  signified  to  the  cities 

**•  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  13,  14.  Potentissimi  quondam  Eunuchi  necati, 
per  quos  Palatium  et  ipse  constabat.  Eusebius  (1.  viii.  o.  6)  mentions  the  oruel 
extortions  of  the  eunuchs  Gorgonius  and  Dorotheus,  and  of  Anthemius,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia :  and  both  those  writers  describe,  in  a  vague  but  tragical  manner,  the 
horrid  scenes  which  were  acted  even  in  the  Imperial  presence. 

157  See  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  and  Constantine  ad  Ccetum  Sanctorum,  o.  25. 
Eusebios  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  fire. 
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of  Africa.158  This  delay  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  the  cau¬ 
tious  temper  of  Diocletian,  who  had  yielded  a  reluctant  consent 
to  the  measures  of  persecution,  and  who  was  desirous  of  trying 
the  experiment  under  his  more  immediate  eye,  before  he  gave 
way  to  the  disorders  and  discontent  which  it  must  inevitably 
occasion  in  the  distant  provinces.  At  first,  indeed,  the  magis¬ 
trates  were  restrained  from  the  effusion  of  blood ;  but  the  use 
of  every  other  severity  was  permitted  and  even  recommended 
to  their  zeal ;  nor  could  the  Christians,  though  they  cheerfully 
resigned  the  ornaments  of  their  churches,  resolve  to  interrupt 
their  religious  assemblies  or  to  deliver  their  sacred  books  to 
the  flames.  The  pious  obstinacy  of  Felix,  an  African  bishop, 
appears  to  have  embarrassed  the  subordinate  ministers  of  the 
government.  The  curator  of  his  city  sent  him  in  chains  to  the 
proconsul.  The  proconsul  transmitted  him  to  the  Praetorian 
praefect  of  Italy;  and  Felix,  who  disdained  even  to  give  an 
evasive  answer,  was  at  length  beheaded  at  Venusia,  in  Lucania, 
a  place  on  which  the  birth  of  Horace  has  conferred  fame.15® 
This  precedent,  and  perhaps  some  Imperial  rescript,  which  was 
issued  in  consequence  of  it,  appeared  to  authorize  the  governors 
of  provinces  in  punishing  with  death  the  refusal  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  to  deliver  up  their  sacred  books^  There  were  undoubtedly 
many  persons  who  embraced  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  there  were  likewise  too  many  who 
purchased  an  ignominious  life  by  discovering  and  betraying  the 
holy  scripture  into  the  hands  of  infidels.  A  great  number  even 
of  bishops  and  presbyters  acquired,  by  this  criminal  compliance, 
the  opprobrious  epithet  of  Traditors ;  and  their  offence  was 
productive  of  much  present  scandal,  and  of  much  future  discord, 
in  the  African  church.160 

The  copies,  as  well  as  the  versions,  of  scripture  were  already 
so  multiplied  in  the  empire  that  the  most  severe  inquisition 
could  no  longer  be  attended  with  any  fatal  consequences ;  and 
even  the  sacrifice  of  those  volumes  which,  in  every  congrega¬ 
tion,  were  preserved  for  public  use  required  the  consent  of 

^Tillemont,  M6moirea  Eool£siast.  tom.  v.  part  i.  p.  43 

180  See  the  Aota  Sinoera  of  Ruinart,  p.  353 ;  those  of  Felix  of  Thibora,  or 
Tibiur,  appear  much  less  corrupted  than  in  the  other  editions,  which  afford  a 
lively  specimen  of  legendary  licence. 

100  See  the  first  book  of  Optatus  of  Milevis  against  the  Donatists  at  Paris, 
1700  [leg.  1702],  edit.  Dupin.  He  lived  under  the  reign  of  Valens. 
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some  treacherous  and  nnworthy  Christians.  But  the  ruin  of 
the  churches  was  easily  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  by  the  labour  of  the  Pagans.  In  some  provinces, 
however,  the  magistrates  contented  themselves  with  shutting 
up  the  places  of  religious  worship.  In  others,  they  more 
literally  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  edict ;  and,  after  taking 
away  the  doors,  the  benches,  and  the  pulpit,  which  they  burnt, 
as  it  were  in  a  funeral  pile,  they  completely  demolished  the 
remainder  of  the  edifice.101  It  is  perhaps  to  this  melancholy 
occasion  that  we  should  apply  a  very  remarkable  story,  which  is 
related  with  so  many  circumstances  of  variety  and  improbability 
that  it  serves  rather  to  excite  than  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  In 
a  small  town  in  Phrygia,  of  whose  name  as  well  as  situation  we 
are  left  ignorant,  it  should  seem  that  the  magistrates  and  the 
body  of  the  people  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith;  and,  as 
some  resistance  might  be  apprehended  to  the  execution  of  the 
edict,  the  governor  of  the  province  was  supported  by  a  numerous 
detachment  of  legionaries.  On  their  approach  the  citizens 
threw  themselves  into  the  church,  with  the  resolution  either  of 
defending  by  arms  that  sacred  edifice  or  of  perishing  in  its 
ruins.  They  indignantly  rejected  the  notice  and  permission 
which  was  given  them  to  retire,  till  the  soldiers,  provoked 
by  their  obstinate  refusal,  set  fire  to  the  building  on  all  sides, 
and  consumed,  by  this  extraordinary  kind  of  martyrdom,  a  great 
number  of  Phrygians,  with  their  wives  and  children.102 

Some  slight  disturbances,  though  they  were  suppressed  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  excited,  in  Syria  and  the  frontiers  of  Armenia, 
afforded  the  enemies  of  the  church  a  very  plausible  occasion  to 
insinuate  that  those  troubles  had  been  secretly  fomented  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  bishops,  who  had  already  forgotten  their 


161  The  anoient  monuments,  published  at  the  end  of  Optatus,  p.  261,  Ac.  de¬ 
scribe,  in  a  very  circumstantial  manner,  the  proceedings  of  the  governors  in  the 
destruction  of  churches.  They  made  a  minute  inventory  of  the  plate,  Ac.  which 
they  found  in  them.  That  of  the  Church  of  Cirta,  in  Numidia,  is  still  extant.  It 
consisted  of  two  chalices  of  gold,  and  six  of  silver ;  six  urns,  one  kettle,  seven 
lamps,  all  likewise  of  silver ;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  brass  utensils,  and  wear¬ 
ing  apparel. 

ia*  Lactantius  (Institut.  Divin.v.  11)  oonfines  the  calamity  to  the  conventiculum , 
with  its  congregation.  Eusebius  (viii.  11)  extends  it  to  a  whole  city,  and  intro¬ 
duces  something  very  like  a  regular  siege.  His  anoient  Latin  translator,  Rufinus, 
adds  the  important  circumstance  of  the  permission  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
retiring  from  thence.  As  Phrygia  reached  to  the  confines  of  Isauria,  it  is  possible 
that  the  restless  temper  of  those  independent  Barbarians  may  have  contributed 
to  this  misfortune. 
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[Third 
edict,  a.d. 
303] 
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304,  be¬ 
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March] 


General 
idea  of  the 
persecu¬ 
tion 


ostentations  professions  of  passive  and  unlimited  obedience.1** 
The  resentment,  or  the  fears,  of  Diocletian  at  length  transported 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation  which  he  had  hitherto 
preserved,  and  he  declared,  in  a  series  of  cruel  edicts,  his  in¬ 
tention  of  abolishing  the  Christian  name.  By  the  first  of  these 
edicts,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  directed  to  appre¬ 
hend  all  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical  order;  and  the  prisons, 
destined  for  the  vilest  criminals,  were  soon  filled  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  readers,  and  exorcists. 
By  a  second  edict,  the  magistrates  were  commanded  to  employ 
every  method  of  severity  which  might  reclaim  them  from 
their  odious  superstition  and  oblige  them  to  return  to  the 
established  worship  of  the  gods.  This  rigorous  order  was  ex¬ 
tended  by  a  subsequent  edict  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 
who  were  exposed  to  a  violent  and  general  persecution.164  In¬ 
stead  of  those  salutary  restraints,  which  had  required  the  direct 
and  solemn  testimony  of  an  accuser,  it  became  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  imperial  officers  to  discover,  to  pursue, 
and  to  torment  the  most  obnoxious  among  the  faithful.  Heavy 
penalties  were  denounced  against  all  who  should  presume  to  save 
a  proscribed  sectary  from  the  just  indignation  of  the  gods,  and 
of  the  emperors.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  law, 
the  virtuous  courage  of  many  of  the  Pagans,  in  concealing  their 
friends  or  relations,  affords  an  honourable  proof  that  the  rage 
of  superstition  had  not  extinguished  in  their  minds  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  nature  and  humanity.166 

Diocletian  had  no  sooner  published  his  edicts  against  the 
Christians  than,  as  if  he  had  been  desirous  of  committing  to 
other  hands  the  work  of  persecution,  he  divested  himself  of  the 
Imperial  purple.  The  character  and  situation  of  his  colleagues 
and  successors  sometimes  urged  them  to  enforce,  and  sometimes 

163  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  e.  6.  M,  de  Valois  (with  some  probability)  thinks  that  he 
has  discovered  the  Syrian  rebellion  in  an  oration  of  Libanius ;  and  that  it  w^s  a 
rash  attempt  of  the  tribune  Eugenius,  who  with  only  five  hundred  men  seized 
Antioch,  and  might  perhaps  allure  the  Christians  by  the  promise  of  religious 
toleration.  From  Eusebius  (1.  ix.  c.  8),  as  well  as  from  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist. 
Armen.  1.  ii.  o.  77,  <fec.),  it  may  be  inferred  that  Christianity  was  already  intro¬ 
duced  into  Armenia.  [See  Appendix  17.] 

lwSee  Mosheim,  p.  938;  the  text  of  Eusebius  very  plainly  shews  that  the 
governors,  whose  powers  were  enlarged,  not  restrained,  £y  the  new  laws,  could 
punish  with  death  the  most  obstinate  Christians,  as  an  example  to  their  brethren. 
[For  4th  edict,  see  Euseb.  Mart.  Pal.  c.  3.] 

166  Athanasius,  p.  883,  ap.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecol&iast.  tom.  v.  part  i.  p.  90. 
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inclined  them  to  suspend,  the  execution  of  these  rigorous  laws ; 
nor  can  we  acquire  a  just  and  distinct  idea  of  this  important 
period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  unless  we  separately  consider 
the  state  of  Christianity,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
during  the  space  of  ten  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  first 
edicts  of  Diocletian  and  the  final  peace  of  the  church. 

The  mild  and  humane  temper  of  Constantins  was  averse  tointhewes- 

*  #  tern  pro- 

the  oppression  of  any  part  of  his  subjects.  The  principal  offices 
of  his  palace  were  exercised  by  Christians.  He  loved  their  stengae 
persons,  esteemed  their  fidelity,  and  entertained  not  any  dislike  ■tantine 
to  their  religious  principles.  But,  as  long  as  Constantins  re¬ 
mained  in  the  subordinate  station  of  Cfflsar,  it  was  not  in  his 
power  openly  to  reject  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  or  to  disobey 
the  commands  of  Maximian.  His  authority  contributed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  which  he  pitied  and  abhorred. 

He  consented,  with  reluctance,  to  the  ruin  of  the  churches; 
but  he  ventured  to  protect  the  Christians  themselves  from  the 
fury  of  the  populace  and  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws.  The 
provinces  of  Gaul  (under  which  we  may  probably  include  those 
of  Britain)  were  indebted  for  the  singular  tranquillity  which 
they  enjoyed  to  the  gentle  interposition  of  their  sovereign.1*6 
But  Datianus,  the  president  or  governor  of  Spain,  actuated 
either  by  zeal  or  policy,  chose  rather  to  execute  the  public 
edicts  of  the  emperors  than  to  understand  the  secret  intentions 
of  Constantins ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  his  pro¬ 
vincial  administration  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  few 
martyrs.167  The  elevation  of  Constantins  to  the  supreme  and 
independent  dignity  of  Augustus  gave  a  free  scope  to  the 


169  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  e.  13.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  e.  15.  Dodwell  (Dissertat. 
Cyprian,  xi.  75)  represents  them  as  inconsistent  with  each  other.  But  the  former 
evidently  speaks  of  Const&ntius  in  the  station  of  Caesar,  aud  the  latter  of  the  same 
prince  in  the  rank  of  Augustus.  [On  the  religious  policy  of  Gonstantius,  see 
papers  of  Gorres  in  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  vol.  31,  1888,  p.  72 
sqq.,  and  33,  1890,  p.  469  sgg.] 

^Datianus  is  mentioned  in  Grater’s  Inscriptions  as  having  determined  the 
limits  between  the  territories  of  Pax  Julia,  and  those  of  Ebora,  both  cities  in  the 
southern  part  of  Lusitania.  [This  inscription  is  not  genuine.  See  No.  17  of  the 
False  Inscriptions  at  end  of  C.  I.  L.  vol.  2.]  If  we  recollect  the  neighbourhood 
of  those  places  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  we  may  suspeot  that  the  oelebrated  deacon 
eukd  martyr  of  that  name  has  been  inaccurately  assigned  by  Prudentius,  <fcc.  to 
Saragossa,  or  Valentia.  See  the  pompous  history  of  his  sufferings,  in  the  M6- 
moires  de  Tillemont,  tom.  v.  part  ii.  p.  58-85.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the 
department  of  Constantius,  as  Caesar,  did  not  inolude  Spain,  which  still  continued 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Maximian.  [See  vol.  i.  c.  xiii.  note  15.] 
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exercise  of  his  virtues,  and  the  shortness  of  his  reign  did  not 
prevent  him  from  establishing  a  system  of  toleration,  of  which 
he  left  the  precept  and  the  example  to  his  son  Constantine. 
His  fortunate  son,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  accession  de¬ 
claring  himself  the  protector  of  the  church,  at  length  deserved 
the  appellation  of  the  first  emperor  who  publicly  professed  and 
established  the  Christian  religion.  The  motives  of  his  con¬ 
version,  as  they  may  variously  be  deduced  from  benevolence, 
from  policy,  from  conviction,  or  from  remorse  ;  and  the  progress 
of  the  revolution  which,  under  his  powerful  influence,  and  that 
of  his  sons,  rendered  Christianity  the  reigning  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  will  form  a  very  interesting  and  important 
ichap.  xxj  chapter  in  the  second  volume  of  this  history.  At  present  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  every  victory  of  Constantine  was 
productive  of  some  relief  or  benefit  to  the  church, 
in  Italy  The  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  experienced  a  short  but 
under  violent  persecution.  The  rigorous  edicts  of  Diocletian  were 
Mudmi&n  gjjjgijy  an(j  cheerfully  executed  by  his  associate  Maximian, 
B*vsru<  who  had  long  hated  the  Christians,  and  who  delighted  in  acts 
of  blood  and  violence.  In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  the 
persecution,  the  two  emperors  met  at  Borne  to  celebrate  their 
triumph;  several  oppressive  laws  appear  to  have  issued  from 
their  secret  consultations,  and  the  diligence  of  the  magistrates 
was  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns.  After 
Diocletian  had  divested  himself  of  the  purple,  Italy  and  Africa 
were  administered  under  the  name  of  Severus,and  were  exposed, 
without  defence,  to  the  implacable  resentment  of  his  master 
Galerius.  Among  the  martyrs  of  Borne,  Adauctus  deserves  the 
notice  of  posterity.  He  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Italy,  and 
had  raised  himself,  through  the  successive  honours  of  the 
palace,  to  the  important  office  of  treasurer  of  the  private  de¬ 
mesnes.  Adauctus  is  the  more  remarkable  for  being  the 
only  person  of  rank  and  distinction  who  appears  to  have 
suffered  death  during  the  whole  course  of  this  general  perse- 
cution.1®8 

under  The  revolt  of  Maxentius  immediately  restored  peace  to  the 

Maxeotini  churches  of  Italy  and  Africa;  and  the  same  tyrant  who  op¬ 
pressed  every  other  class  of  his  subjects  showed  himself  just, 

188  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  c.  11.  Gruter,  Insoript.  p.  1171,  No.  18.  Rufinus  has 
mistaken  the  office  of  Adauctus,  as  well  as  the  place  of  his  martyrdom. 
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humane,  and  even  partial,  towards  the  afflicted  Christians.  He 
depended  on  their  gratitude  and  affection,  and  very  naturally 
presumed  that  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered,  and  the 
dangers  which  they  still  apprehended  from  his  most  inveterate 
enemy,  would  secure  the  fidelity  of  a  party  already  consider¬ 
able  by  their  numbers  and  opulence.18*  Even  the  conduct  of 
Maxentius  towards  the  bishops  of  Borne  and  Carthage  may  be 
considered  as  the  proof  of  his  toleration,  since  it  is  probable 
that  the  most  orthodox  princes  would  adopt  the  same  measures 
with  regard  to  their  established  clergy.  Marcellus,  the  former 
of  those  prelates,  had  thrown  the  capital  into  confusion  by  the 
severe  penance  which  he  imposed  on  a  great  number  of 
Christians,  who,  during  the  late  persecution,  had  renounced  or 
dissembled  their  religion.  The  rage  of  faction  broke  out  in 
frequent  and  violent  seditions ;  the  blood  of  the  faithful  was 
shed  by  each  other’s  hands;  and  the  exile  of  Marcellus,  whose 
prudence  seems  to  have  been  less  eminent  than  his  zeal,  was 
found  to  be  the  only  measure  capable  of  restoring  peace  to 
the  distracted  church  of  Rome.170  The  behaviour  of  Mensurius, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  appears  to  have  been  still  more  reprehen¬ 
sible.  A  deacon  of  that  city  had  published  a  libel  against  the 
emperor.  The  offender  took  refuge  in  the  episcopal  palace; 
and,  though  it  was  somewhat  early  to  advance  any  claims  of 
ecclesiastical  immunities,  the  bishop  refused  to  deliver  him  up 
to  the  officers  of  justice.  For  this  treasonable  resistance,  Men¬ 
surius  was  summoned  to  court,  and,  instead  of  receiving  a  legal 
sentence  of  death  or  banishment,  he  was  permitted,  after  a 

168  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  o.  14.  But,  as  Maxentius  was  vanquished  by  Constantine, 
it  suited  the  purpose  of  Lactantius  to  plaoe  his  death  among  those  of  the  per¬ 
secutors.  [On  toleration  of  Maxentius  see  Gdrres,  Zeitschrift  f  iir  wissensohaf tliohe 
Theologie,  39,  p.  206.] 

170  The  epitaph  of  Maroellus  is  to  be  found  in  Gruter,  Inscrip,  p.  1172,  No.  3, 
and  it  contains  all  that  we  know  of  his  history.  Maroellinus  and  Maroellus,  whose 
names  follow  in  the  list  of  popes,  are  supposed  by  many  critios  to  be  different 
persons ;  but  the  learned  Abl>6  de  Longuerue  was  convinced  that  they  were  one 
and  the  same. 

VeridicuB  rector,  lapsis  [leg.  lapsos]  quia  orimina  flere 
Praedixit,  miseris  fuit  omnibus  hostis  amarus. 

Hinc  furor,  hinc  odium ;  sequitur  discordia,  lites, 

Seditio,  casdes  ;  solvuntur  fcedera  pacis. 

Crimen  ob  alterius,  Christum  qui  in  pace  negavit, 

Pinibus  expulsus  patriee  est  feritate  Tyranni. 

Haso  breviter  Damasus  voluit  comperta  referre  : 

Marcelli  [ut]  populus  me ri turn  cognosoere  posset. 

We  may  observe,  that  Damasus  was  made  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  366.  [Cp.  Appen¬ 
dix  6.] 
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short  examination,  to  return  to  his  diocese.171  Such  was  the 
happy  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Maxentius  that, 
whenever  they  were  desirous  of  procuring  for  their  own  use 
any  bodies  of  martyrs,  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  them  from 
the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  East.  A  story  is  related  of 
Aglae;  a  Roman  lady,  descended  from  a  consular  family,  and 
possessed  of  so  ample  an  estate  that  it  required  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  seventy-three  stewards.  Among  these,  Boniface  was 
the  favourite  of  his  mistress;  and,  as  Aglae  mixed  love  with 
devotion,  it  is  reported  that  he  was  admitted  to  share  her  bed. 
Her  fortune  enabled  her  to  gratify  the  pious  desire  of  obtaining 
some  sacred  relics  from  the  East.  She  intrusted  Boniface  with 
a  considerable  sum  of  gold  and  a  large  quantity  of  aromatics ; 
and  her  lover,  attended  by  twelve  horsemen  and  three  covered 
chariots,  undertook  a  remote  pilgrimage,  as  far  aB  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia.173 

The  sanguinary  temper  of  Galerius,  the  first  and  principal 
author  of  the  persecution,  was  formidable  to  those  Christians 
whom  their  misfortunes  had  placed  within  the  limits  of  his 
dominions;  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  many  persons 
of  a  middle  rank,  who  were  not  confined  by  the  chains  either 
of  wealth  or  of  poverty,  very  frequently  deserted  their  native 
country,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  milder  climate  of  the  West. 
As  long  as  he  commanded  only  the  armies  and  provinces  of 
Ulyricum,  he  could  with  difficulty  either  find  or  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  martyrs,  in  a  warlike  country  which  had 
entertained  the  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  with  more  coldness 
and  reluctance  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire.17*  But,  when 
Galerius  had  obtained  the  supreme  power  and  the  government 
of  the  East,  he  indulged  in  their  fullest  extent  his  zeal  and 
cruelty,  not  only  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  which 
acknowledged  his  immediate  jurisdiction,  but  in  those  of  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  where  Maximin  gratified  his  own  inclina- 

171  Opt  at  us  contr.  Donatist.  1.  i.  c.  17, 18. 

173  The  Acts  of  the  Passion  of  St.  Boniface,  which  abound  in  miracles  and 
declamation,  are  published  by  ftuinart  (p.  288-291)  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
from  the  authority  of  very  ancient  manuscripts. 

178  During  the  four  first  centuries  there  exist  few  traces  of  either  bishops  or 
bishoprics  in  the  western  Ulyricum.  It  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  primate 
of  Milan  extended  his  jurisdiction  over  Sirmium,  the  capital  of  that  great  province. 
See  the  Geographia  Sacra  of  Charles  de  St.  Paul,  p.  68-76,  with  the  observations 
of  Lucas  Holstenius. 
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tion  by  yielding  a  rigorous  obedience  to  the  stem  commands 
of  his  benefactor.174  The  frequent  disappointments  of  his  am¬ 
bitious  views,  the  experience  of  six  years  of  persecution,  and 
the  salutary  reflections  which  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  Galerius,  at  length  convinced  him 
that  the  most  violent  efforts  of  despotism  are  insufficient  to 
extirpate  a  whole  people  or  to  subdue  their  religious  prejudices. 
Desirous  of  repairing  the  mischief  that  he  had  occasioned,  he 
published  in  his  own  name,  and  in  those  of  Licinius  and  Con¬ 
stantine,  a  general  edict,  which,  after  a  pompous  recital  of  the 
Imperial  titles,  proceeded  in  the  following  manner : 

“  Among  the  important  cares  which  have  occupied  our  mind 
for  the  utility  and  preservation  of  the  empire,  it  was  our  intention  an  ediot  of 

*  .  ,  toleration. 

to  correct  and  reestablish  all  things  according  to  the  ancient  u^su. 
laws  and  public  discipline  of  the  Romans.  We  were  particularly 
desirous  of  reclaiming,  into  the  way  of  reason  and  nature,  the 
deluded  Christians,  who  had  renounced  the  religion  and  cere¬ 
monies  instituted  by  their  fathers,  and,  presumptuously  despis¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  antiquity,  had  invented  extravagant  laws 
and  opinions,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  fancy,  and  had 
collected  a  various  society  from  the  different  provinces  of  our 
empire.  The  edicts  which  we  have  published  to  enforce  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  having  exposed  many  of  the  Christians  to 
danger  and  distress,  many  having  suffered  death,  and  many 
more,  who  still  persist  in  their  impious  folly,  being  left  destitute 
of  any  public  exercise  of  religion,  we  are  disposed  to  extend  to 
those  unhappy  men  the  effects  of  our  wonted  clemency.  We 
permit  them,  therefore,  freely  to  profess  their  private  opinions, 
and  to  assemble  in  their  conventicles  without  fear  or  molesta¬ 
tion,  provided  always  that  they  preserve  a  due  respect  to  the 
established  laws  and  government.  By  another  rescript  we 
shall  signify  our  intentions  to  the  judges  and  magistrates;  and 
we  hope  that  our  indulgence  will  engage  the  Christians  to  offer 
up  their  prayers  to  the  Deity  whom  they  adore,  for  our  safety 
and  prosperity,  for  their  own,  and  for  that  of  the  republic. ”,7S 

174  The  eighth  book  of  Eusebios,  as  well  as  the  supplement  concerning  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  of  Palestine,  principally  relate  to  the  persecution  of  Galerius  and  Maximin. 

The  general  lamentations  with  which  Lactantius  opens  the  fifth  book  of  his  Divine 
Institutions  allude  to  their  cruelty. 

178  Eusebius  (1.  viii.  o.  17)  has  given  us  a  Greek  version,  and  Laotantius  (de 
M.  P.  c.  34)  the  Latin  original,  of  this  memorable  ediot.  Neither  of  these  writers 
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i  It  is  not  usually  in  the  language  of  edicts  and  manifestoes  that 
we  should  search  for  the  real  character  or  the  secret  motives 
of  princes;  but,  as  these  were  the  words  of  a  dying  emperor, 
his  situation,  perhaps,  may  be  admitted  as  a  pledge  of  his 
sincerity. 

Peace  of  When  Galerius  subscribed  this  edict  of  toleration,  he  was 
ec  uro  well  assured  that  Licinius  would  readily  comply  with  the  in¬ 
clinations  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  that  any  measures 
in  favour  of  the  Christians  would  obtain  the  approbation  of 
Constantine.  But  the  emperor  would  not  venture  to  insert  in 
the  preamble  the  name  of  Maximin,  whose  consent  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  who  succeeded  a  few  days  afterwards 
to  the  provinces  of  Asia.  In  the  first  six  months,  however,  of 
his  new  reign,  Maximin  affected  to  adopt  the  prudent  counsels 
of  his  predecessor;  and,  though  he  never  condescended  to 
u.d.  am  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  by  a  public  edict,  Sabinus, 
his  Praetorian  praefect,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
governors  and  magistrates  of  the  provinces,  expatiating  on  the 
Imperial  clemency,  acknowledging  the  invincible  obstinacy  of 
the  Christians,  and  directing  the  officers  of  justice  to  ceaBe  their 
ineffectual  prosecutions  and  to  connive  at  the  secret  assemblies 
of  those  enthusiasts.  In  consequence  of  these  orders,  great 
numbers  of  Christians  were  released  from  prison  or  delivered 
from  the  mines.  The  confessors,  singing  hymns  of  triumph, 
returned  into  their  own  countries ;  and  those  who  had  yielded 
to  the  violence  of  the  tempest  solicited  with  tears  of  repentance 
their  re-admission  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.176 
Maximin  But  this  treacherous  calm  was  of  short  duration ;  nor  could 
renewthe  the  Christians  of  the  East  place  any  confidence  in  the  character 
Son®011'  of  their  sovereign.  Cruelty  and  superstition  were  the  ruling 
passions  of  the  soul  of  Maximin.  The  former  suggested  the 
means,  the  latter  pointed  out  the  objects,  of  persecution.  The 
emperor  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  to  the  study  of 
magic,  and  to  the  belief  of  oracles.  The  prophets  or  philosophers, 
whom  he  revered  as  the  favourites  of  heaven,  were  frequently 
raised  to  the  government  of  provinces  and  admitted  into  his 
most  secret  counsels.  They  easily  convinced  him  that  the 

seems  to  recolleot  how  directly  it  oontradicts  whatever  they  have  just  affirmed  of 
the  remorse  and  repentance  of  Galerius. 

17*  Eusebios,  1.  ix.  o.  1.  He  inserts  the  epistle  of  the  prefect. 
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Christians  had  been  indebted  for  their  -victories  to  their  regular 
discipline,  and  that  the  weakness  of  Polytheism  had  principally 
flowed  from  a  want  of  anion  and  subordination  among  the 
ministers  of  religion.  A  system  of  government  was  therefore  [End  of  sw 
instituted,  which  was  evidently  copied  from  the  policy  of  the 
church.  In  all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  the  temples  were 
repaired  and  beautified  by  the  order  of  Maximin;  and  the 
officiating  priests  of  the  various  deities  were  subjected  to  the 
authority  of  a  superior  pontiff,  destined  to  oppose  the  bishop 
and  to  promote  the  cause  of  Paganism.  These  pontiffs  acknow¬ 
ledged,  in  their  turn,  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  metro¬ 
politans  or  high  priests  of  the  province,  who  acted  as  the 
immediate  vicegerents  of  the  emperor  himself.  A  white  robe 
was  the  ensign  of  their  dignity;  and  these  new  prelates  were 
carefully  selected  from  the  most  noble  and  opulent  families. 

By  the  influence  of  the  magistrates  and  of  the  sacerdotal  order, 
a  great  number  of  dutiful  addresses  were  obtained,  particularly 
from  the  cities  of  Nicomedia,  Antioch,  and  Tyre,  which  artfully 
represented  the  well-known  intentions  of  the  court  as  the 
general  sense  of  the  people;  solicited  the  emperor  to  consult 
the  laws  of  justice  rather  than  the  dictates  of  his  clemency; 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  Christians ;  and  humbly  prayed 
that  those  impious  sectaries  might  at  least  be  excluded  from  the 
limits  of  their  respective  territories.  The  answer  of  Maximin  to 
the  address  which  he  obtained  from  the  citizens  of  Tyre  is  still 
extant.  He  praises  their  zeal  and  devotion  in  terms  of  the 
highest  satisfaction,  descants  on  the  obstinate  impiety  of  the 
Christians,  and  betrays,  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  consents 
to  their  banishment,  that  he  considered  himself  as  receiving, 
rather  than  as  conferring,  an  obligation.  The  priests,  as  well 
as  the  magistrates,  were  empowered  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  his  edicts,  which  were  engraved  on  tables  of  brass;  and, 
though  it  was  recommended  to  them  to  avoid  the  effusion  of 
blood,  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  punishments  were  inflicted 
on  the  refractory  Christians.177 

The  Asiatic  Christians  had  everything  to  dread  from  the  End  of  the 

0  persecu¬ 

tions 

177  See  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  c.  14, 1.  ix.  o.  2-8.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  o.  86.  These 
writers  agree  in  representing  the  arts  of  Maximin  ;  but  the  former  relates  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  several  martyrs,  while  the  latter  expressly  affirms,  oecidi  servos  Dei 
vetuit.  [For  Maximm’s  persecutions,  op.  Gdrres,  Brieger’s  Zeiteehrift  fur 
Kirchengesohichte,  xi.  888  sgg.] 
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severity  of  a  bigoted  monarch,  who  prepared  his  measures  of 
violence  with  snch  deliberate  policy.  Bnt  a  few  months  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  the  edicts  published  by  the  two  western 
emperors  obliged  Maximin  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  his 
designs:  the  civil  war,  which  he  so  rashly  undertook  against 
Licinius,  employed  all  his  attention ;  and  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Maximin  soon  delivered  the  church  from  the  last  and  most 
implacable  of  her  enemies.178 

In  this  general  view  of  the  persecution,  which  was  first 
authorized  by  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  I  have  purposely  refrained 
from  describing  the  particular  sufferings  and  deaths  of  the 
Christian  martyrs.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  task,  from  the 
history  of  Eusebius,  from  the  declamations  of  Lactantius,  and 
from  the  most  ancient  aots,  to  collect  a  long  series  of  horrid 
and  disgustful  pictures,  and  to  fill  many  pages  with  racks  and 
scourges,  with  iron  hooks,  and  red-hot  beds,  and  with  all  the 
variety  of  tortures  which  fire  and  steel,  savage  beasts  and  more 
savage  executioners,  could  inflict  on  the  human  body.  These 
melancholy  scenes  might  be  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  visions 
and  miracles  destined  either  to  delay  the  death,  to  celebrate 
the  triumph,  or  to  discover  the  relics,  of  those  canonized  saints 
who  suffered  for  the  name  of  Christ.  But  I  cannot  determine 
what  I  ought  to  transcribe,  till  I  am  satisfied  how  much  I  ought 
to  believe.  The  gravest  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  Eusebius 
himself,  indirectly  confesses  that  he  has  related  whatever  might 
redound  to  the  glory,  and  that  he  has  suppressed  all  that  could 
tend  to  the  disgrace,  of  religion.179  Such  an  acknowledgment 
will  naturally  excite  a  suspicion  that  a  writer  who  has  so  openly 
violated  one  of  the  fundamental  lawB  of  history  has  not  paid 
a  very  strict  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  other ;  and  the 
suspicion  will  derive  additional  credit  from  the  character  of 


178  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  published  a  very  ample  ediot  of  toleration, 
in  whioh  he  imputes  all  the  severities  which  the  Christians  suffered  to  the  judges 
and  governors,  who  had  misunderstood  his  intentions.  See  the  Ediot.  in  Eusebius**^ 
1.  ix.  o.  10.  [Summer,  313  a.d.] 

179  Such  is  the/air  deduction  from  two  remarkable  passages  in  Eusebius, [H.  E.] 

1.  viii.  c.  2,  and  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  12.  The  prudence  of  the  historian  has 
exposed  his  own  character  to  censure  and  suspicion.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
himself  had  been  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  he  had  purchased 
his  deliverance  by  some  dishonourable  compliance.  The  reproach  was  urged  in 
his  lifetime,  and  even  in  his  presence,  at  the  council  of  Tyre.  See  Tillemont, 
M6moires  Ecol&iastiques,  tom.  viii.  part  i.  p.  67.  [Milman  admits  that  the 
authority  of  Eusebius  is  “  loose  ”  and  “  by  no  means  scrupulous  ”.J 
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Eusebius,  which  was  less  tinctured  with  credulity,  and  more 
practised  in  the  arts  of  courts,  than  that  of  almost  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  On  some  particular  occasions,  when  the  magis¬ 
trates  were  exasperated  by  some  personal  motives  of  interest 
or  resentment,  when  the  zeal  of  the  martyrs  urged  them  to 
forget  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  perhaps  of  decency,  to  overturn 
the  altars,  to  pour  out  imprecations  against  the  emperors,  or 
to  strike  the  judge  as  he  sat  on  his  tribunal,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  every  mode  of  torture,  which  cruelty  could  invent 
or  constancy  could  endure,  was  exhausted  on  those  devoted 
victims.180  Two  circumstances,  however,  have  been  unwarily 
mentioned,  which  insinuate  that  the  general  treatment  of  the 
Christians  who  had  been  apprehended  by  the  officers  of  justice 
was  less  intolerable  than  it  is  usually  imagined  to  have  been. 
1.  The  confessors  who  were  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines 
were  permitted,  by  the  humanity  or  the  negligence  of  their 
keepers,  to  build  chapels  and  freely  to  profess  their  religion  in 
the  midst  of  those  dreary  habitations.181  2.  The  bishops  were 
obliged  to  check  and  to  censure  the  forward  zeal  of  the 
Christians,  who  voluntarily  threw  themselves  into  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates.  Some  of  these  were  persons  oppressed  by 
poverty  and  debts,  who  blindly  sought  to  terminate  a  miserable 
existence  by  a  glorious  death.  Others  were  allured  by  the 
hope  that  a  short  confinement  would  expiate  the  sins  of  a  whole 
life;  and  others,  again,  were  actuated  by  the  less  honourable 
motive  of  deriving  a  plentiful  subsistence,  and  perhaps  a  con-  ' 
siderable  profit,  from  the  alms  which  the  charity  of  the  faithful 
bestowed  on  the  prisoners.188  After  the  church  had  triumphed 
over  all  her  enemies,  the  interest  as  well  as  vanity  of  the 
captives  prompted  them  to  magnify  the  merit  of  their  respective 
suffering.  A  convenient  distance  of  time  or  place  gave  an 
ample  scope  to  the  progress  of  fiction;  and  the  frequent  in- 

uo  The  ancient,  and  perhaps  authentio,  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Tarachua 
and  his  companions  (Acta  Sincera,  Ruinart,  p.  419-448)  is  filled  with  strong 
expressions  of  resentment  and  contempt,  which  could  not  fail  of  irritating  the 
magistrate.  The  behaviour  of  jEdesius  to  Hierocles,  prefect  of  Egypt,  was  still 
more  extraordinary,  \6you  rc  *ol  (pyois  rbv  Zutwrr^v  .  .  .  TcptjSoA^,  Euseb.  de 
Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  5. 

181  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  13. 

188  Augustin.  Collat.  Carthagin.  Dei,  iii.  o.  13,  ap.  Tillemont,  M&noires 
Eccl6siastiques,  tom.  v.  part  i.  p.  46.  The  controversy  with  the  Donatists  has 
reflected  some,  though  perhaps  a  partial,  light  on  the  history  of  the  African 
church. 

VOL.  u.— 10 
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stances  which  might  be  alleged  of  holy  martyrs,  whose  woonds 
had  been  instantly  healed,  whose  strength  had  been  renewed, 
and  whose  lost  members  had  miraculously  been  restored,  were 
extremely  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  removing  every  diffi¬ 
culty  and  of  silencing  every  objection.  The  most  extravagant 
legends,  as  they  conduced  to  the  honour  of  the  church,  were 
applauded  by  the  credulous  multitude,  countenanced  by  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  and  attested  by  the  suspicious  evidence 
of  ecclesiastical  history. 

Number  ot  The  vague  descriptions  of  exile  and  imprisonment,  of  pain 
and  torture,  are  so  easily  exaggerated  or  softened  by  the  pencil 
of  an  artful  orator  that  we  are  naturally  induced  to  inquire 
into  a  fact  of  a  more  distinct  and  stubborn  kind :  the  number 
of  persons  who  suffered  death,  in  consequence  of  the  edicts 
published  by  Diocletian,  his  associates,  and  his  successors.  The 
recent  legendaries  record  whole  armies  and  cities,  which  were 
At  once  swept  away  by  the  undistinguishing  rage  of  persecution. 
The  more  ancient  writers  content  themselves  with  pouring  out 
a  liberal  effusion  of  loose  and  tragical  invectives,  without  con¬ 
descending  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  those  persons 
who  were  permitted  to  seal  with  their  blood  their  belief  of  the 
gospel.  Prom  the  history  of  Eusebius,  it  may  however  be  coU 
lected  that  only  nine  bishops  were  punished  with  death ;  and 
we  are  assured,  by  his  particular  enumeration  of  the  martyrs 
of  Palestine,  that  no  more  than  ninety-two  Christians  were 
entitled  to  that  honourable  appellation.183  As  we  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  degree  of  episcopal  zeal  and  courage  which 

189  Eusebius  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  o.  13.  He  closes  his  narration  by  assuring 
us  that  these  were  the  martyrdoms  inflicted  in  Palestine  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  persecution.  The  fifth  chapter  of  his  eighth  book,  which  relates  to  the 
provinoe  of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  may  seem  to  contradiot  our  moderate  computation ; 
but  it  will  only  lead  us  to  admire  the  artful  management  of  the  historian.  Choos¬ 
ing  for  the  scene  of  the  most  exquisite  cruelty  the  most  remote  and  sequestered 
country  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  relates  that  in  Thebais  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
persons  had  frequently  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  same  day.  But  when  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  mention  his  own  journey  into  Egypt,  his  language  insensibly  becomes 
more  cautious  and  moderate.  Instead  of  a  large,  but  definite  number,  he  speaks 
of  many  Christians  (vAefous),  and  most  artfully  selects  two  ambiguous  words 
{ierropfjaafity,  and  ino/itiyayras),  which  may  signify  either  what  he  had  seen  or 
what  he  had  heard  ;  either  the  expectation  or  the  execution  of  the  punishment. 
Having  thus  provided  a  seoure  evasion,  he  commits  the  equivocal  passage  to  his 
readers  and  translators  ;  justly  conceiving  that  their  piety  would  induce  them  to 
prefer  the  most  favourable  sense.  There  was  perhaps  some  malice  in  the  remark 
of  Theodorus  Metochita,  that  all  who,  like  Eusebius,  had  been  conversant  with  the 
Egyptians  delighted  in  an  obscure  and  intricate  style.  (See  Yalesius  ad  loo.) 
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prevailed  at  that  time,  it  is  not  in  onr  power  to  draw  any  use¬ 
ful  inferences  from  the  former  of  these  facts;  but  the  latter 
may  serve  to  justify  a  very  important  and  probable  conclusion. 
According  to  the  distribution  of  Roman  provinces,  Palestine  i 
may  be  considered  as  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  Eastern  empire ; 184  I 
and  since  there  were  some  governors  who,  from  a  real  or  affected 
clemency,  had  preserved  their  hands  unstained  with  the  blood 
of  the  faithful,186  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  country 
which  had  given  birth  to  Christianity  produced  at  least  the 
sixteenth  part  of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  death  within  the 
dominions  of  Galerius  and  Maximin ;  the  whole  might  conse¬ 
quently  amount  to  about  fifteen  hundred :  a  number  which,  if 
it  is  equally  divided  between  the  ten  years  of  the  persecution, 
will  allow  an  annual  consumption  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
martyrs.  )  Allotting  the  same  proportion  to  the  provinces  of 
Italy,  Africa,  and  perhaps  Spain,  where,  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  years,  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws  was  either  suspended 
or  abolished,  the  multitude  of  Christians  in  the  Roman  empire 
on  whom  a  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  by  a  judicial  sen¬ 
tence  will  be  reduced  to  somewhat  less  than  two  thousand  1 
persons.  Since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Christians  were 
more  numerous,  and  their  enemies  more  exasperated,  in  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  than  they  had  ever  been  in  any  former  per¬ 
secution,  this  probable  and  moderate  computation  may  teach  J 
us  to  estimate  the  number  of  primitive  saints  and  martyrs  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  important  purpose  of  introducing 
Christianity  into  the  world. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  melancholy  truth  which  conem- 
obtrudes  itself  on  the  reluctant  mind;  that  even  admitting, 
without  hesitation,  or  inquiry,  all  that  history  has  recorded,  or 
devotion  has  feigned,  on  the  subject  of  martyrdoms,  it  must  ■'  / 
still  be  acknowledged  that  the  Christians,  in  the  course  of  their  \  \J 
intestine  dissensions,  have  inflicted  far  greater  severities  oni 
each  other  than  they  had  experienced  from  the  zeal  of  infidels. ' 
During  the  ages  of  ignorance  which  followed  the  subversion  of 

1M  When  Palestine  was  divided  into  three,  the  prefecture  of  the  East  oontained 
forty-eight  provinces.  As  the  ancient  distinctions  of  nations  were  long  since 
abolished,  the  Homans  distributed  the  provinces  according  to  a  general  proportion 
of  their  extent  and  opulence.  [Cp.  Appendix  10.] 

19  Ut  gloriari  possint  nullum  se  innocentium  peremisse,  nam  et  ipse  audivi 
aliquos  gloriantes,  quia  administratio  sua  in  h&o  parte  fuerit  incruenta.  Lactant. 
Institut.  Divin.  v.  11. 
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the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  the  bishops  of  the  Imperial 
city  extended  their  dominion  over  the  laity  as  well  as  clergy 
of  the  Latin  church.  The  fabric  of  superstition  which  they  had 
erected,  and  which  might  long  have  defied  the  feeble  efforts  of 
reason,  was  at  length  assaulted  by  a  crowd  of  daring  fanatics, 
who,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  assumed  the 
popular  character  of  reformers.  The  church  of  Rome  defended 
V  by  violence  the  empire  which  she  had  acquired  by  fraud ;  a 
system  of  peace  and  benevolence  was  soon  disgraced  by  pro¬ 
scriptions,  wars,  massacres,  and  the  institution  of  the  holy  office. 
And,  as  the  reformers  were  animated  by  the  love  of  civil,  as 
well  as  of  religious,  freedom,  the  Catholic  princes  connected 
their  own  interest  with  that  of  the  clergy,  and  enforced  by  fire 
and  the  sword  the  terrors  of  spiritual  censures.  In  the  Nether¬ 
lands  alone,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  subjects  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  are  said  to  have  suffered  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner;  and  this  extraordinary  number  is  attested  by 
Grotius,184  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  who  preserved  his 
moderation  amidst  the  fury  of  contending  sects,  and  who  com¬ 
posed  the  annals  of  his  own  age  and  country,  at  a  time  when 
the  invention  of  printing  had  facilitated  the  means  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  increased  the  danger  of  detection.  If  we  are  obliged 
to  submit  our  belief  to  the  authority  of  Grotius,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  number  of  Protestants  who  wepe-e^ecut^in 
a  single  province  and  a  single  reign  far  exceeded  thaTof  the 
primitive  martyrs  in  the  space  of  three  centuries  and  of  the 
Roman  empire.  But,  if  the  improbability  of  the  fact  itself 
should  prevail  over  the  weight  of  evidence ;  if  Grotius  should 
be  convicted  of  exaggerating  the  merit  and  sufferings  of  the 
Reformers ; 187  we  shall  be  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  con¬ 
fidence  capf  be  placed  in  the  doubtful  and  imperfect  monuments 
of  ancient  credulity ;  what  degree  of  credit  can  be  assigned  to  a 
courtly  bishop,  and  a  passionate  declaimer,  who,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Constantine,  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  record¬ 
ing  the  persecutions  inflicted  on  the  Christians  by  the  vanquished 
rivals  or  disregarded  predecessors  of  their  gracious  sovereign. 

180  Grot.  Ann&l.  de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1.  i.  p.  12,  edit.  foi. 

187  Fra  Paolo  (Istoria  del  Ooncilio  Tridentino,  1.  iii.)  reduces  the  number  of 
Belgic  martyrs  to  50,000.  In  learning  and  moderation,  Fra  Paolo  was  not  inferior 
to  Grotius.  The  priority  of  time  gives  some  advantage  to  the  evidence  of  the 
former,  which  he  loses  on  the  other  hand  by  the  distance  of  Venioe  from  the 
Netherlands. 
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VINDICATION, 

m.  &c. 


PERHAPS  it  may  be  neceflary  fb  in« 
form  the  Public,  that  not  long  fince  an 
Examination  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Six¬ 
teenth  Chapters  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Was  publifhed 
by  Mr.  Davis.  He  ftyles  himfelf  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  a  Member  of  Baliol  College  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Oxforda  His  title-page  is  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war*  and  in  the  profecution  of  his 
religious  crufade*  he  alfumes  a  privilege  of 
difregarding  the  ordinary  laws  which  are  re- 
fpe&ed  in  the  moll  hoftile  tranfa&ions  between 
civilized  men  or  civilized  nations.  Some  of 
the  harfheft  epithets  m  the  Englilh  language 
are  repeatedly  applied  to  the  hiftorian,  a  part 
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of  whofe  work  Mr.  Davis  has  cholen  for  the 
objeft  of  his  criticifm.  To  this  author  Mr* 
Davis  imputes  the  crime  of  betraying  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  (educing  the  faith  of  thole  readers, 
who  may  heedlefsly  ftray  in  the  flowery  paths 
of  his  di&ion,  without  perceiving  the  poifonous 
fnake  that  lurks  concealed  in  the  graft.  Latct 
angitis  in  berbd .  The  Examiner  has  afiumed  the 
province  of  reminding  them  of  cc  the  unfair 
“  proceedings  of  fuch  an  infidious  friend,  who 
“  offers  the  deadly  draught  in  a  golden  cup, 
“  that  they  may  be  lefs  fenfible  of  the  danger  *. 
cc  In  order  to  which,  Mr.  Davis  has  fele&ed 
<(  feveral  of  the  more  notorious  inftances  of  his 
“  mifreprefentations  and  errors ;  reducing  them 
“  to  their  refpedbive  heads,  and  fubjoining  a 
“  long  lift  of  almoft  incredible  inaccuracies : 
*f  and  fuch  linking  proofs  of  fervile  plagiarifm, 
“  as  the  world  will  be  furprifed  to  meet  with 
“  in  an  author  who  puts  in  lb  bold  a  claim  to 
“  originality  and  extenfive  reading 2  V*  Mr, 
Davis  profecutes  this  attack  through  an  oftavo 
volume  of  not  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  pages  with  the  fame  implacable  fpirit,  per¬ 
petually  charges  his  adverfary  with  perverting 
the  ancients,  and  tranferibing  the  moderns ; 
and  inconfiftently  enough  imputes  to  him  the 
oppofite  crimes  of  art  and  careleffnefs,  of  grofs 

1  Davis,  Preface,  p.  ii.  *  Ibid.  Preface,  p.  iii. 
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ignorance  and  of  wilful  falfehood.  The  Exa¬ 
miner  clofes  his  work  3  with  a  fevere  reproof  of 
thofe  feeble  critics  who  have  allowed  ahy  fhare 
of  knowledge  to  an  odious  antagonift.  He  pre¬ 
fumes  to  pity  and  to  condemn  the  firft  hiftorian 
of  the  prefent  age,  for  the  generous  approba¬ 
tion  which  he  had  beftowed  on  a  writer  who  is 
content  that  Mr.  Davis  fhould  be  his  enemy, 
whilft  he  has  a  right  to  name  Dr.  Robertfon 
for  his  friend. 

When  I  delivered  to  the  world  the  Firft  Vo¬ 
lume  of  an  important  Hiftory,  in  which  I  had 
been  obliged  to  conneCt  the  progrefs  of  Chrif- 
,  tianity  with  the  civil  Hate  and  revolutions  of 
die  Roman  Empire,  I  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  the  refult  of  my  inquiries  might  offend  the 
intereft  of  fome  and  the  opinions  of  others.  If 
the  whole  work  was  favourably  received  by  the 
Public,  I  had  the  more  reafon  to  expeCt  that 
this  obnoxious  part  would  provoke  the  zeal 
of  thofe  who  confider  themfelves  as  the 
Watchmen  of  the  Holy  City.  Thefe  expecta¬ 
tions  were  not  difappointed  j  and  a  fruitful 
crop  of  Anfwers,  Apologies,  Remarks,  Exa¬ 
minations,  &c»  fprung  up  with  all  convenient 
fpeed.  As  foon  as  I  faw  the  advertifement,  I 
generally  fent  for  them  i  for  I  have  never  af¬ 
fected,  indeed  I  have  never  underftood,  the 

3  Davis,  p.  282,  283. 
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stoical  apathy,  the  proud  contempt  of  emir 
pifm,  which  fome  authors  have  publicly  pro7 
fefled.  Fame  is  the  motive*  it  is  the  reward* 
pf  our  labours  s  nor  c^p  I  eafily  coipprehend 
jiow  it  is  poflible  that  we  fliould  remain  cold 
^nd  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  attempt^ 
which  are  made  to  deprive  us  of  the  raoft  va¬ 
luable  objedt  of  our  pofleflions,  or  at  lead  of 
our  hopes.  Befides  this  drong  and  natural 
ipnpulfe  of  curiofity,  I  was  prompted  by  the 
more  laudable  defire  of  applying  to  my  owq, 
and  the  public,  benefit,  the  well-grounded  rcen- 
lures  of  a  learned  adyerfaryj  and  of  correcting 
thofe  faults  which  the  indulgence  of  vanity  and 
friendfhip  had  differed  to  efcape  without  obfer- 
vation.  I  read  with  attention  feveral  criticifms 
which  were  publilhed  againft  the  Two  laft  Chap¬ 
ters  of  my  Hidory,  and  unlefs  I  much  deceive 
myfelf,  I  weighed  them  in  my  own  mind  with¬ 
out  prejudice  and  without  refentment.  After 
I  had  clearly  fatisfied  myfelf  that  their  principal 
objections  were  founded  on  mifreprefentation  or 
midake,  I  declined  with  fincere  and  difinte- 
reded  reludtance  the  odious  talk  of  controverfy, 
and  a1  mod  formed  a  tacit  refolution  of  com¬ 
mitting  my  intentions,  my  writings,  and  my 
adverfaries  to  the  judgment  of  the  Public,  of 
whofe  favourable  difpofition  I  had  received  the 
mod  flattering  proofs. 
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The  reafons  which  juftified  my  filence  were 
pbvious  and  forcible:  the  refpedtable  nature  of 
the  fubjedt  itfelf,  which  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
violated  by  the  rude  hand  of  controverfy ;  th£ 
inevitable  tendency  of  difpute,  which  foon  de¬ 
generates  into  minute  and  perfonal  altercation  j 
the  indifference  of  the  Public  for  the  difeuflion 
of  fuch  queftions  as  neither  relate  to  the  bufi- 
liefc  nor  the  amufement  of  the  prefent  age.  I 
calculated  the  poffibk  lofs  of  temper  and  the 
certain  lofs  of  time,  and  confidered,  that  while 
I  was  laborioufly  engaged  in  a  humiliating  talk, 
which  CQuld  add  nothing  to  my  own  reputa¬ 
tion,  or  to  the  entertainment  of  my  readers,  I 
muft  interrupt  the  profecution  of  a  work  which 
.claimed  my  whole  attention,  and  which  the 
Public,  or  at  lpaft  my  friends,  feemed  to  re¬ 
quire  with  fome  impatience  at  my  hands.  The 
judicious  lines  of  Dr.  Young  fometimes  offered 
themfelves  to  my  memory,  and  I  felt  the  truth 
of  his  obfervatiqn.  That  every  author  lives  or 
dies  by  his  own  pen,  and  that  the  unerring 
fentence  of  Time  afligns  its  proper  rank  to  every 
compofition  and  to  every  criticifm,  which  it 
preferves  from  oblivion. 

I  fhould  have  confulted  my  own  eafe,  and 
perhaps  I  ftiould  have  adted  in  ftridler  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  rules  of  prudence,  if  I  had  ftill 
perfevered  in  patient  filence.  But  Mr.  Davis 
may,  if  he  pleafes,  affume  the  merit  of  extort¬ 
ing 
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jng  from  me  the  notice  which  I  had  refufed  to 
more  honourable  foes.  I  had  declined  the 
ponfidcration  of  their  literary  Objections  \  but  he 
c.£Utrr*<r has  compelled  me  to  give  an  anfwcf  to  hk^twfe 
A  md  Accusations.  Had  he  confined  himfelf  to  the 
^ordinary,  and  indeed  obfolete  charges  of  impi¬ 
ous  principles,  and  criminal  intentions,  I  fhould 
have  acknowledged  with  readinefs  and  pleafure 
that  the  religion  of  Mr.  Davis  appeared  to  be 
yery  different  from  mine.  Had  he  contented 
himfelf  with  the  ufe  of  that  ftyle  which  decency 
and  politenefs  have  banifhed  from  the  more 
liberal  part  of  mankind,  I  fhould  have  fmiled, 
perhaps  with  fome  contempt,  but  without  the 
leaft  mixture  of  anger  or  refentment.  Every 
animal  employs  the  note,  or  cry,  or  howl, 
which  is  peculiar  to  its  fpecies ;  every  man  ex- 
preffes  himfelf  in  the  dialed  the  moft  congenial 
to  his  temper  and  inclination,  the  moft  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  company  in  which  he  has  lived,  and 
to  the  authors  with  whom  he  is  converfant ; 
and  while  I  was  difpofed  to  allow  that  Mr. 
Davis  had  made  fome  proficiency  in  Ecclefi- 
aftical  Studies,  I  fhould  have  confidered  the 
difference  of  our  language  and  manners  as  an 
unfurmountable  bar  of  feparatiqn  between  us. 
Mr.  Davis  has  overleaped  that  bar?  aqd  forces 
me  to  contend  with  him  on  the  very  dirty 
ground  which  he  has  chofen  for  the  feene  of 
i  out 
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our  combat.  He  has  judged,  I  know  not  with 
how  much  propriety,  that  the  fupport  of  a  caufe, 
which  would  difclaim  fuch  unworthy  afliflance, 
depended  on  the  ruin  of  my  moral  and  literary 
character.  The  different  mifreprefentations, 
of  which  he  has  drawn  out  the  ignominious  ca¬ 
talogue,  would  materially  affedt  my  credit  as 
anhiftorian,  my  reputation  as  a  fcholar,  and 
even  my  honour  and  veracity  as  a  gentleman. 
If  I  indeed  incapable  of  underftanding 
what  I  read,  I  can  no  longer  claim  a  place 
among  thofe  writers  who  merit  the  efteem  and 
confidence  of  the  Public.  If  I  am  capable  of 
wilfully  perverting  what  I  underftand,  I  no 
longer  deferve  to  live  in  the  fociety  of  thofe 
men,  who  confider  a  ftridt  and  inviolable  ad^ 
herence  to  truth,  as  the  foundation  of  every 
thing  that  is  virtuous  or  honourable  in  human 
nature.  At  the  fame  time,  I  am  not  infenfible 
that  his  mode  of  attack  has  given  a  tranfient 
pleafure  to  my  enemies,  and  a  tranfient  uneafi- 
nefs  to  my  friends.  The  fize  of  his  volume, 
the  boldnefs  of  his  affertions,  the  acrimony  of 
his  ftyle,  are  contrived  with  tolerable  Ikill  to 
confound  the  ignorance  and  candour  of  his 
readers.  There  are  few  who  will  examine  the 
truth  or  juftice  of  his  aecufations ;  and  of  thofe 
perfons  who  have  been  diredled  by  their  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  ftudy  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity, 

many 
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many  will  believe,  or  will  affe&  to  believej 
that  the  fuccefs  of  their  champion  has  been 
£qual  to  his  zeal,  and  that  the  ferpent  pierced 
with  an  hundred  wounds  lies  expiring  at  his 
feet.  Mr.  Davis’s  book  will  ceafe  to  be  read 
(perhaps  the  grammarians  may  already  reproach 
me  for  the  ufe  of  ah  improper  tenfe) ;  but  thd 
oblivion  towards  which  it  feems  to  be  haften^ 
ing,  will  afford  the  more  ample  fcope  for  the 
artful  pradtices  of  thofe,  who  may  not  fcruple 
to  affirm,  or  rather  to  infinuate,  that  Mr. 
Gibbon  was  publickly  convicted  of  falfehood 
and  mifreprefentation ;  that  the  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  againft  him  was  unartf\Vetable ;  and  that 
his  filence  was  the  effedt  and  the  ptoof  of  con- 
fcious  guilt.  Under  the  hands  of  a  malicious 
furgeon,  the  fling  of  a  wafp  may  continue  td 
fefler  and  inflame,  long  after  the  vexatious 
little  infedt  has  left  its  venom  and  its  life  in  thd 
wound. 

The  defence  of  my  own  honour  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  firft  and  prevailing  motive  which  urges 
me  to  repel  with  vigour  an  unjuft  and  unpro¬ 
voked  attack  i  and  to  undertake  a  tedious 
vindication,  which,  after  the  perpetual  re¬ 
petition  of  the  vaineft  and  moft  difgufting 
of  the  pronouns,  will  only  prove  that  / 
am  innocent;  and  that  Mr.  Davis,  in  his 
charge,  has  very  frequently  fubfcribed  hi* 
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bwn  condemnation.  And  yet  I  may  prefunld 
to  affirm,  that  the  Public  have  fome  intereft  in 
this  controverfy.  They  have  fome  intereft  to 
know  whether  the  writer  whom  they  have  ho¬ 
noured  with  their  favour  is  deferving  of  their 
confidence,  whether  they  muft  content  therri- 
felves  with  reading  the  Hiftory  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  a  tale  amujing 
enough ,  or  whether  they  may  venture  to  receive 
it  as  a  fair  and  authentic  hiftory.  The  geheral 
perfuafion  of  mankind,  that  where  much  has 
been  pofitively  aflerted,  fometbirig  muft  be  true, 
may  contribute  to  encourage  a  fecret  fufpicion, 
which  would  naturally  diffufe  itfelf  over  the 
whole  body  of  the  work.  Some  of  thofe  friends 
who  may  now  tax  me  with  imprudence  for 
taking  this  public  notice  bf  Mr.  Davis's  book, 
have  perhaps  already  condemned  me  for  filently 
acquiefcing  under  the  weight  of  fuch  ferioua, 
fuch  direct,  and  fuch  circumftantial  imputa¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Davis*  who  in  the  laft  page  of  his  4  Work 
appears  to  have  recolleded  that  modefty  is  an 
amiable  and  ufefui  qualification,  affirms,  that 
bis  plan  required  only  that  he  fhould  confult 
the  authors  to  whom  he  was  directed  by  my 
references  $  and  that  the  judgment  of  riper 

4  Davis,  p.  284. 
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years  wasf  not  fo  neceflary  to  enable  him  to 
execute  with  fuccefs  the  pious  labour  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  pen.  Perhaps  before  we 
Separate,  a  moment  to  which  I  molt  fervently 
afpire,  Mr.  Davis  may  find  that  a  mature  judg¬ 
ment  is  indifpenlably  tequifite  for  the  fuccefsful 
execution  of  any  work  of  literature,  and  more 
Specially  of  criticifm.  Perhaps  he  will  dis¬ 
cover,  that  a  young  ftudent  who  haftily  con- 
fults  an  unknown  author,  on  a  fuhje£t  with 
which  he  is  unacquainted,  cannot  always  be 
guided  by  the  molt  accurate  reference  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  fenfe,  as  well  as  to  the  fight 
of  the  pafiage  which  has  been  quoted  by  his 
adverfary.  Abundant  proofs  of  thefe  maxims 
will  hereafter  be  fuggefted.  For  the  prefent, 
1  fhail  only  remark,  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
|>urfue  in  my  defence  the  order,  or  rather 
the  course,  which  Mr.  Davis  has  marked  out 
in  his  Examination  s  and  that  I  have  num¬ 
bered  the  feveral  articles  of  my  impeachment 
according  to  the  moft  natural  divifion  of  the 
fubjeft.  And  now  let  me  proceed  on  this 
hoftile  march  over  a  dreary  and  barren  defert, 
where  thirft,  hunger,  and  intolerable  weari- 
nefs,  are  much  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  the 
arrows  of  the  enemy. 


I.  “The 
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“  The  remarkable  mode  of  quotation  which 
“  Mr.  Gibbon  adopts  muft  immediately  ftrike 
M  every  one  who  turns  to  his  notes.  He  famer 
<c  times  only  mentions  the  author,  perhaps  the 
“  book ;  and  often  leaves  the  reader  the  toil 
“  of  finding  out,  or  rather  guefling  at  the  pafi- 
u  fage.  The  policy,  however,  is  not  without 
w  its  defign  and  ufe.  By  endeavouring  to  de- 
"  privc  us  of  the  means  of  comparing  him  with 
u  the  authorities  he  cites,  he  flattered  himfelf, 
<c  no  doubt,  that  he  might  fafely  have  recourfe 
u  to  mifreprefentation  5.”  Such  is  the  ftyle  of 
Mr,  Davis  \  who  in  another  place 6  mentions 
this  mode  of  quotation  cc  as  a  good  artifice  to 
“  efcape  dete£tion  and  applauds,  with  an 
agreeable  irony,  his  own  labours  in  turning 
over  a  few  pages  of  the  Theodofian  Code. 

I  fhall  not  defeend  to  animadvert  on  the  rude 
and  illiberal  ftrain  of  this  paflage,  and  I  will 
frankly  own  that  my  indignation  is  loft  in  afto- 
nifhment.  The  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Chap¬ 
ters  of  my  Hiftory  are  illuftrated  by  three 
hundred  and  eighty- three  Notes  *  and  the 
nakednefs  of  a  few  Notes,  which  are  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  any  quotation,  is  amply  com- 
penfated  by  a  much  greater  number,  which 
contain,  two,  three,  or  perhaps  four ,  diftintt 

s  Paris,  Preface,  p.  ii.  *  Id.  p.  230. 
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references ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole  my  ftock 
of  quotations  which  fupport  and  juftify  my 
fa&s  cannot  amount  to  lei’s  than  eight  hundred 
or  a  thoufand.  As  I  had  often  felt  the  in  con¬ 
venience  of  the  loofe  and  general  method  of 
quoting  which  is  fo  falfely  imputed  to  me,  I 
have  carefully  diftinguifhed  the  books >  the  chap¬ 
ters^  the  feftions,  the  pages  of  the  authors  to 
whom  I  referred,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
attention,  wdiich  might  claim  fome  gratitude, 
as  it  has  feldom  been  fo  regularly  pradtifed  by 
any  hiftorical  writers.  And  here  I  muft  con- 
fefs  fome  obligation  to  Mr.  Davis,  who,  by 
ftaking  my  credit  and  his  own  on  a  circum- 
ftance  fo  obvious  and  palpable,  has  given  me 
fo  early  an  opportunity  of  fubmitting  the  merits 
of  our  caule,  or  at  leaft  of  our  characters,  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Public.  Hereafter, 
when  I  am  fummoned  to  defend  myfelf 
againft  the  imputation  of  rtiifquoting  the  text, 
or  milreprefenting  the  fenfe  of  a  Greek  or  La¬ 
tin  author,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  com¬ 
municate  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  or 
tjie  pofieffion  of  the  books,  to  thofe  readers 
who  may  be  deftitute  either  of  one  or  of  the 
other,  and  the  part  which  they  are  obliged  to 
take  between  aflertions  equally  ftrong  and  per¬ 
emptory,  may  fometimes  be  attended  with 
doubt  and  hqlitation.  But  in  the  prefen t  in- 
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glance,  every  reader  who  will  givehimfelf  the 
trouble  of  confulting  the  Firft  Volume  of  my 
Hiftory,  is  a  competent  judge  of  the  queftion. 

I  exhort,  I  folicit  him  to  run  his  eye  down 
the  columns  of  Notes,  and  to  count  bow  many 
of  the  quotations  are  minute  and  particular, 
bow  fevp  are  vague  and  general.  When  he  has 
Satisfied  himfelf  by  this  eafy  computation, 
there  is  a  word  which  may  naturally  fuggeft  it- 
felf ;  an  epithet,  which  I  fliould  be  forry  either 
to  deferve  or  ufe  $  the  boldnefs  of  Mr.  Davis’s 
pflertion,  and  the  confidence  of  my  appeal*  will 
tempt?  nay,  perhaps,  will  force  him  to  apply 
that  epithet  either  to  one  or  to  the  other  of  the 
pdverfe  parties.  / 

I  have  confefled  that  a  critical  eye  may  dis¬ 
cover  fome  loofe  and  general  references  ;  but  as 
they  bear  a  very  inconfiderable  proportion  to  thp 
whole  mafs,  they  cannot  Support,  or  even  ex- 
jcufe  a  falfe  and  ungenerous  accufation,  which 
muft  reflect  diflionour  either  on  the  object  or 
on  the  author  of  it.  If  the  examples  in  which 
I  have  occasionally  deviated  from  my  ordinary 
pra&ice  were  Specified  and  examined,  I  am 
perfuaded  that  they  might  always  be  fairly  attri¬ 
buted  to  fome  one  of  the  following  reafons. 
i.  In  fome  rare  inftances,  which  I  have  never 
attempted  to  conceal,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
adopt  quotations  which  were  exprefled  with 
lefs  accuracy  than  I  could  have  wilhed.  2.  I 
pay  h^ve  accidentally  recplle&ed  the  feqfe  of  ? 
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paflage  which  I  had  formerly  ready  without 
being  able  to  find  the  place,  or  even  to  tran- 
fcribe  from  memory  the  precife  words.  3.  The 
whole  tra&  (as  in  a  remarkable  infiance  of  the 
fecond  Apology  of  Juftin  Martyr)  was  fo  fhort, 
that  a  more  particular  defeription  was  not  re¬ 
quired*  4..  The  form  of  the  compofition  fup- 
plied  the  want  of  a  local  reference  *  the  pre¬ 
ceding  mention  of  the  year  fixed  the  paflage  of 
of  the  annalift,  and  the  reader  was  guided  tp 
the  proper  fpot  in  the  commentaries  of  Grotius, 
Valefius  or  Godefroy,  by  the  more  accurate  cita¬ 
tion  of  their  original  author.  The  idea  which 
1  was  defirous  of  communicating  to  the  reader, 
was  fometimes  the  general  refult  of  the  author 
or  treatife  that  I  had  quoted ;  nor  was  it  pof- 
fibleto  confine,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
particular  reference,  the  fenfe  or  fpirit  which 
was  mingled  with  the  whole  mafs.  Thefe  mo¬ 
tives  are  either  laudable  or  at  leaft  innocent. 
In  two  of  thefe  exceptions  my  ordinary  mode 
of  citation  was  fuperfiupus  $  in  the  other  three 
it  was  impracticable. 

In  quoting  a  comparifon  which  Tertullian 
had  ufed  to  exprefs  the  rapid  increafe  of  the 
Marcionites,  I  exprefsly  declared  that  I  was. 
obliged  to  quote  it  from  memory \  If  I  have 
been  guilty  of  comparing  them  to  tees  inftead 
of  ivdfp*  I  can  however  moft  fincerely  difclaim 

*  Gibbon’s  Hiftory,  p.  551.  I  IhaH  ufkatty  refer  to  the 
third  edition,  anlefs  there  are  My  vaiioaa  reading*. 
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Ac  fagacious  fufpicion  of  Mr.  Davis*,  who 
imagines  that  I  was  tempted  to  amend  the 
fimileof  Tamilian  from  an  improper  partiality 
for  thofe  odious  Heretics. 

A  refeript  of  Diocletian,  which  declared  the 
old  law  (not  an  old  law  ’),  Had  been  alleged  by 
me  on  the  refpe&able  authority  of  Fra-Paolo. 
The  Examiner,  who  thinks  that  he  has  turned 
over  the  pages  of  the  Theodofian  Code,  in¬ 
forms  1  his  reader  that  it  may  be  found,  1.  vi. 
tit.  xxiv.  leg.  8. ;  he  will  be  furprifed  to  learft 
that  this  refeript  could  not  be  found  in  a  code 
where  it  does  not  exift,  but  that  it  may  diftin&ly 
be  read  in  the  fame  number,  the  fame  tide,  and 
the  fame  book  of  the  Code  of  Justinian.  He 
who  is  fevere  (hould  at  leaft  be  juft :  yet  I 
Should  probably  have  difdained  this  minute  ani- 
madverfiort,  unlefs  it  had  ferved  to  difplay  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  critic  in  the  Hiftdry 
of  the  Roman  Jurifprudence.  If  Mr.  Davis 
had  not  been  an  abfolute  ftranger,  the  moft 
treacherous  guide  could  not  have  petfuaded 
that  a  refeript  of  Diocletian  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Theodofian  Code,  which  was  defigned  only 
to  preferve  the  laws  of  Conftantine  and  his  fuc- 
ceflors.  Compendiofam  (fays  Theodofius  him- 
felf)  Divalium  Conftitutionum  feientiam,  ex 
D.  Conftantini  temporibus  roboramus.  (Novell, 
ad  ealeem  Cod.  Theod.  1.  i.  tit.  i.  leg.  i.) 

1  Davis,  p.  144.  *  Qibbon,  p.  59$.  *  Davis,  p.  230. 
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Few  objedls  afe  below  the  notice  of  Mr; 
Davis,  and  his  criticifm  is  never  fo  formidable 
as.  when  it  is  directed  againft  the  guilt/  cor-* 
redtor  of  the  prefs,  who  on  fome  oecafions  has 
fhewn  himfelf  negligent  of  my  fame  and  of  hi$ 
own.  Some  errors  have  arifen  from  the  omifc 
fion  of  letters  from  the  confulioa  of  cyphers, 
Which  perhaps  were  not  very  diftindlly  marked 
in  the  original  manufcript.  The  two  of  the 
Roman,  and  the  eleven  of  the  Arabic,  numerals 
have  been  unfortunately  miflaken  for  each 
other  j  the  fimilar  forms  of  a  2  agd  a  3,  a  5 
and  a  6,  a  3  and  an  8,  have  improperly  been 
tranfpofed ;  Afftolycus  for  Aatolyeus,  Idolatria 
for  Ido/alatria,  Holflerius  for  Holftenius,  had 
efcaped  my  own  obfervation,  as  well  as 
the  diligence  of  the  perfon  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  revife  the  fheets  of  my  Hiftory. 
Thefe  important  errors,  from  the  indulgence 
of  a  deluded  Public,  have  been  multiplied  in 
the  numerous  impreflions  of  three  different 
editions  i  and  for  the  prefent  I  can  only  lament 
my  own  defedts,  whilft  I  deprecate  the  Wrath  of 
Mr.  Davis,  who  feems  ready  to  infer  that  I 
cannot  either  read  or  write.  1  fincerely  ad¬ 
mire  his  patient  induftry,  which  I  delpair  of 
being  able  to  imitate ;  but  if  a  future  editioi 
fhould  ever  be  required,  I  could  wilh  to  ob¬ 
tain,  on  any  reafonable  terms,  the  fervices  of 
fo  ufeful  a  corre&or. 

III.  Mr. 
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III. 

Mr.  Davis  had  been  directed  by  my  refer-  Dirnt- 
tnces  to  feveral  paffages  of  Optatus  Milevita-  Edition*. 
nus  and  of  the  Bibliotheque  Ecclefiaftique  o£ 

M*.  Dupin  3V  He  eagerly  confults  thofe  places, 
is  unfuccefsful,  and  is  happy.  Sometimes  the 
place  which  I  have  quoted  does  not  offer  any 
of  the  circumftances  'frliich  1  had  alleged* 
fometimes  only  a  few  5  and  fometimes  the  fame 
paffages  exhibit  a  fenfe  totally  adverfe  and  re¬ 
pugnant  to  mine.  Thefe  fhameful  mifrepre- 
fentations  incline  Mr.  Davis  to  fufpeift  that  I 
have  never  confulted  the  original  (not  even 
of  a  common  French  book!)  and  he  afferts 
his  right  to  cenfure  my  preemption*  Thefe 
important  charges  form  two  diftinft  articles  in 
the  lift  of  Mifrepreftntations ;  but  Mr.  Davis 
has  amufed  himfelf  with  adding  to  the  Hips  of 
the  pen  or  of  the  prefs,  feme  complaints  of 
his  ill  fuccefs,  when  he  attempted  to  verify  my 
quotations  from  Cyprian  and  from  Shaw's 
Travels4* 

The  fuccefs  of  Mr.  Davis  would  indeed  have 
been  fomewhat  extraordinary,  unlefs  he  had 
conlulted  the  fame  editions,  as  well  as  the  fame 
places.  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  mention* 

*  Davis,  p.  73.  1  Id.  p.  133—136.  4  Id.  p.  151.  155* 
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ing  the  editions  which  I  have  ufed,  and  with 
affuring  him,  that  if  he  renews  his  fearch,  he 
will  not,  or  rather,  that  he  will  be,  difap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  Gibbon's  Editions.  Mr.  Davis's  Editions. 


Optatus  MileVitanus,  by  Dupin, 
fol.  Paris,  1700. 

Bupift,  Bibliothcque  Ecclefiaf- 
tique,  4to.  pans,.  1600. 
Cypriani  Opera,  Edit.  Fell,  fol. 

Amfterdam,  17^0.' 

Shaw’s  Travels,  410. 'London, 

*757- 


Fol.  Antwerp,  1702. 

8vo.  Paris,  1687. 

Moft  probably  Oxon. 
1682. 

The  fblio  Edition. 


IV. 

-  The  -natutffc  of  my  fubjetft  had  led  me  to 
mention,  not  the  real  origin  of  the  Jetfi,  but 
their  ftrft  appedr&nce  to  the  eyes  of  other  na¬ 
tions*  and  I  cannot  avoid  tranferibing  the  fhort 
pafTage  in  -which  I  had  introduced  them. 
<c  The  Jewsrwho  under  the  Aflfyriai*  and  Per- 
“  lian  monarchies  had  languifhed  •  for  many 
"-ages  the  moft  defpifed  portion  of  their 
**  (laves,  emerged  from  their  obfeurity  under 
the  -fucceflors  of  Alexander.  And  as  they 
€t  multiplied  to  a  furprifing  degree  in  the  Eaft; 
"  and  'afterwards  in  the  Weft,  they  foon  ex- 
"  cited  the  curiolity  and  wonder  of  other  na- 
*i  tions  V*  This  fimple  abridgment  feems  in  its 
turn  to-have  excited  the  wonder  of  Mr.  Davis, 
whofe  furprife  almoft  renders  him  eloquent. 


5  Gibbon,  p. 537. 
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«  What  a  ftrange  afliembl^ge,”  fays  he,  Cf  is 
cc  here.  It  is  like  Milton's  Chaos,  without 
cc  bound,  without  dimenfion,  where  time  and 
“  place  are  loft.  In  lhort,  what  does  this  dif- 
€C  play  afford  us,  but  a  deal  of  boyifh  co- 
fC  louring  to  the  prejudice  of  much  good  hif- 
fC  tor y  V  If  I  rightly  underftand  Mr.  Davis's 
language,  he  cenfures,  as  a  piece  of  confufed 
declamation,  the  paffage  which  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  from  my  hiftory  $  and  if  I  colled  the 
angry  criticifms  which  he  has  fcattered  over 
twenty  pages  of  controverfy 7,  I  think  I  can 
difcover  that  there  is  hardly  a  period,  or  eve# 
a  word,  in  this  unfortunate  paffage,  which  has 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Examiner. 

As  nothing  can  efcape  his  vigilance,  he  cen¬ 
fures  me  for  including  the  twelve  tribes  of  If- 
rael  under  the  common  appellation  of  Jetvs  % 
and  for  extending  the  name  of  Assyrians  to 
the  fubjeds  of  the  Kings  of  Babylon9;  and 
again  cenfures  me,  becaufe  fome  fads  which 
are  affirmed  or  infinuated  in  my  text,  do  not 
agree  with  the  ft  rid  and  proper  limits  which  he  has 
afligned  to  thofe  national  denominations.  The 
name  of  Jews  has  indeed  been  eftabltlhed  by  tho 
fcepter  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ,  and,  in  the  times 
vfhichprecede  the  captivity,  it  isufedinthemore 

6  Pavls,  p.  5.  7  Id.  p.  2  —  22.  1  Id.  p.  3.  *Id.  p.  z. 
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general  fenfe  with  fome  fort  of  impropriety  j 
but  furely  I  am  not  peculiarly  charged  with  4 
fault  which  has  been  confecrated  by  the  con-r 
fent  of  twenty  centuries,  the  pra&ice  of  the 
beft  writers,  ancient  as  well  as  modern  (fee 
Jofephus  and  Prideaux,  even  in  the  titles  of 
their  refpe&ive  works),  and  by  the  ufage  of  mo¬ 
dern  languages,  of  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and, 
if  I  may  credit  Reland,  of  the  Hebrew  itfelf 
(fee  Paleftin,  1.  i.  c.  6.).  With  regard  to 
the  other  word,  that  of  Affyrians,  moft  af- 
furedly  I  will  not  lofe  myfelf  in  the  labyrinth 
of  the  Afiatic  monarchies  before  the  age  of 
Cyrus ;  nor  indeed  is  any  more  required  for 
my  juftification,  than  to  prove  that  Babylon 
was  confidered  as  the  capital  and  royal  feat  of 
Alfyria.  If  Mr.  Davis  were  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing,  I  might  be  morofe  enough  to  cenfure  his 
ignorance  of  ancient  geography,  and  to  over¬ 
whelm  him  under  a  load  of  quotations,  which 
might  be  coJlc&ed  and  tranferibed  with  very 
little  trouble :  But  as  I  mufi  fuppofe  that  he 
has  received  a  claflical  education,  I  might  have 
expe&ed  him  to  have  read  the  firft  book  of 
Herodotus,  where  that  hiftorian  deferibes,  in 
the  cleared:  and  moft  elegant  terms,  the  fitu- 
*tion  and  gneafcnefs  of  Babylon  :  T»k  h  Arcvfm 

,rx  fxtv  *6v  hsu  aWa.  zroAnr^aT*  fMya\a  zjoX^a^  r* 
ft  ovofAottrroxxTQv  xai  ir^yfOTUTOV  xai  ivSas  <rp  1, 
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N*»oo  xvxvrx t«u  ytvtfxtvrtqy  rx  fiariXwx  xxrtarr^tr^ 

*»  BaCuXwv.  (Clio,  c.  178.)  I  may  be  ftirprifed 
that  he  Ihould  be  lo  little  converfant  with  the 
Cyropcedia  of  Xenophon,  in  the  whole  courfe 
of  which  the  King  of  Babylon,  the  adverfary 
of  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  is  repeatedly  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of  the  Assyrian,  co  & 

Aorvgtjlfc)  0  B&favhMva  rt  rguv  xxi  rnv  aXAijy  A oTVgixy*  q, 

(1.  ii.  p.  102,  103,  Edit.  Hutchinfon.)  But  f 
there  remains  fomething  more :  and  Mr.  Davis 
muft  apply  the  fame  reproaches  of  inaccuracy , 
if  not  ignorance ,  to  the  Prophet  Ifaiah,  who, 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  announcing  the  down- 
fal  of  Babylon  and  the  deliverance  of  Ifrael, 
declares  with  an  oath  ;  (t  And  as  I  have  pur- 
€(  pofed  the  thing  lhall  Hand:  to  crulh  the 
€€  Assyrian  in  my  land,  and  to  trample  him 
*c  on  my  mountains.  Then  lhall  his  yoke  de- 
f r  part  from  off  them ;  and  his  burthen  lhall 
be  removed  from  off  their  Ihoulders.”  (Ifaiah, 
xiv.  24,  25.  Lowth?s  new  tranllation.  See 
likewife  the  Bilhop’s  note,  p.  98.) 

The  jealoufy  which  Mr.  Davis  affe&s  for  the 
honour  of  the  Jewilh  people  will  not  fuffer  him 
to  allow  that  they  were  Jlaves  to  the  conquerors 
of  the  Eaft  j  and  while  he  acknowledges  that 
they  were  tributary  and  dependent,  he  feems 
defirous  of  introducing,  or  even  inventing, 
fome  milder  expreffion  of  the  ftate  of  vaffal- 
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age  and  fubfervience' ;  from  whence  Tacitus  af* 
fumed  the  words  of  defpeBiJJima  pars  fcrvientium . 
Has  Mr.  Pavis  never  heard  of  the  djfti  notion 
of  civil  and  political  flavery  ?  Is  he  ignorant 
chat  even  the  natural  and  victorious  fubje&s  of 
an  Afiatic  defpot  have  been  deferyedly  marked 
•with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  (laves  by  every 
.writer  acquainted  with  the  name  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  freedom  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  un¬ 
der  fuch  a  government,  the  yoke  is  impofed 
with  double  weight  on  the  necks  of  the  van- 
^uifhedi  as  the  rigour  of  tyranny  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  abufe  of  conqueft.  From  the 
£rft  invafion  of  Judaea  by  the  arms  of  the  Af- 
fyrians,  to  the  fubyerfion  of  the  Perfian  mo¬ 
narchy  by  Alexander,  there  elapfed  a  period 
of  above  four  hundred  years,  which  included 
about  twelve  ages  or  generations  of  the  human 
j*ace,  As  long  as  the  Jews  afferted  their  in¬ 
dependence,  they  repeatedly  fuffered  every  ca¬ 
lamity  which  the  rage  and  infolence  of  a  .vic- 
torious’enemy  could  infliCt  s  the  throne  of  David 
was  overturned,  the  temple  and  city  were  re¬ 
duced  to  afhes,  and  the  whole  land,  a  circum- 
ltance  perhaps  unparalleled  in  hiftory,  remained 
three-fcore  and  ten  years  without  inhabitants, 
;andwithoyt  cultivation,  (2  Chronicles,  xxxvi, 
$j.)  According  tofan.  jnftitutjpn  which  I13& 


'  -Davk,  jx  6.  - 
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long  prevailed  in  Afia,  and  particularly  in  the 
Turkifh  government,  the  moft  beautiful  and 
ingenious  youths  were  carefully  educated  in 
the  palace,  where  fuperior  merit  fometimea 
introduced  thefe  fortunate  Jlaves  to  the  favour 
of  the  conqueror,  and  to  the  honours  of  the 
ftate.  (See  the  book  and  example  of  Daniel.) 
The  reft  of  the  unhappy  Jews  experienced  thd 
hardftiips  of  captivity  and  efcile  in  diftant  lands, 
and  while  individuals  were  opprefied,  the  na-* 
tion  feemed  to  be  diffolved  or  annihilated.  The 
gracious  edict  of  Cyrus  was  offered  to  all  thofe 
who  worfhipped  the  God  of  Ifrael  in  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem  j  but  it  was  accepted  by  no  more 
than  forty-two-thoufand  perfons  of  either  fex 
and  of  eve ty  age,  and  of  thefe  about  thirty 
thoufand  derived  their  origin  from  the  Tribes 
of  Judah,  of  Benjamin,  and  of  Levi.  (See  Ez¬ 
ra,  i.  Nehemiah,  vii.  and  Prideaux's  Connec¬ 
tions,  vol.  i.  pi  107.  fol.  Edit.  London,  1718.) 
The  inconfidetableband  of  exiles,  who  returned 
to  inhabit  the  land  of  their  fathers,  cannot  be 
computed  as  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of 
the  mighty  people,  that  had  been  numbered  by 
the  impious  tafhnefs  of  David.  After  a  fur- 
vey,  which  did  not  comprehend  the  Tribes  of 
Levi  and  Benjamin,  the  Monarch  was  allured 
that  he  reigned  over  one  million  jive  hundred  and 
ftventy  thoufand  men  that  drew  fword  (2  Chro¬ 
nicles, 
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bides*  xxi.  i—6),  and  the  country  of  Judsei 
muft  have  contained  near  feven  millions  of  free 
inhabitants.  The  progrefs  of  reftoration  is 
always  lefs  rapid  than  that  of  deftruftion  *  Je- 
rufalem,  which  had  been  ruined  in  a  few 
months,  was  rebuilt  by  the  flow  and  inter¬ 
rupted  labours  of  a  whole  century  5  and  the 
Jews,  who  gradually  multiplied  in  their  na¬ 
tive  feats,  enjoyed  a  fervile  and  precarious  ex¬ 
igence,  which  depended  on  the  capricious  will 
of  their  matter.  The  books  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah  do  not  afford  a  very  pleafing  view  of 
their  fituation  under  the  Perfian  Empire ;  and 
the  book  of  Efther  exhibits  a  moil:  extraordi¬ 
nary  inftance  of  the  degree  of  eftimation  in 
which  they  were  held  at  the  Court  of  Sufa.  A 
Minifter  addrefled  his  King  in  the  following 
words,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  C6m- 
mentary  on  the  deJpeStlJfima  pars  fervientium  of 
the  Roman  hiftorian ;  “  And  Haman  faid  to 
<f  King  Ahafuerus,  there  is  a  certain  people 
t€  fcattered  abroad,  and  difperfed  among  the 
cf  people  in  all  the  provinces  of  thy  kingdom  $ 
cc  and  their  laws  are  diverfe  from  all  people, 
<c  neither  keep  they  the  King’s  laws  *  therefore 
<f  it  is  not  for  the  King’s  profit  to  fufFer  them« 
<c  If  it  pleafe  the  King  let  it  be  written  that 
“  they  may  be  deftroyed »  and  I  will  pay  ten 
“  thoufand  talents  of  Giver  to  the  hands  of 

«c  thofc 
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i*  thofe  that  have  the  charge  of  the  bufinefs  to 
“  bring  it  to  the  King’s  treafuries.  And  the 
fc  King  took  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  gave 
cc  it  to  Haman*  the  fon  of  Hammedatha  the 
“  Agagite,  the  Jews  enemy.  And  the  King 
<c  faid  unto  Haman,  The  filver  is  given  unto 
cc  thee :  the  people  alfo,  to  do  with  them  as 
“  it  feemeth  good  to  thee/*  (Efther,  iii. 8 — 1 1 .) 
This  trifling  favour  was  afked  by  the  Minifter, 
and  granted  by  the  Monarch,  with  an  eafy  in¬ 
difference,  which  exprefifed  their  contempt  for 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Jews  $  the  bufinefs 
paffed  without  difficulty  through  the  forms  of 
office ;  and  had  Efther  been  lefs  lovely,  or  lefs 
beloved,  a  fingle  day  would  have  confummated 
the  univerfal  (laughter  of  a  fubmiffive  people* 
to  whom  no  legal  defence  was  allowed,  and 
from  whom  no  refiftance  feems  to  have  been 
dreaded.  I  am  a  ftranger  to  Mr.  Davis’s  poli¬ 
tical  principles ;  but  I  fhould  think  that  the 
epithet  of  Jlaves,  and  of  defpifed  flaves,  may, 
without  injuftice,  be  applied  to  a  captive  na¬ 
tion,  over  whofe  heads  the  fword  of  tyranny 
was  fufpended  by  fo  (lender  a  thread* 

The  policy  of  the  Macedonians  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Perfians;  and  yet 
Mr.  Davis,  who  reludantly  confeflfes  that  the 
Jews  were  oppreffed  by  the  former,  does  not 
imderftand  how  long  they  were  favoured  and 
£  preceded 
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pfc&Sdd  jby  the  latter3*  hi  die  fliocfc  of  tho% 
revolutions  which  divided  the  empire  of  Alex¬ 
ander*  Jndi»a,  like  the  other  provinces,  expe¬ 
rienced-  the  tranfient  ravages  of  an  advancing 
or  retroafcitfg  enemy,  who  led  away  a  multitude 
of  captives.  But  in  the  age  of  Jofephus*  the 
Jew*,  fttll  enjoyed  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
£ings.  pf  :Ajta  and  Egypt,  who  had  fixed  nu- 
poerw&^ojoaies  of  that  nation  in  the  new  cities 
o£ Ak*afldria,  Aptioch,  &c.  and  placed  them 
in  tjip  feme  honourable  condition  (urartXirac, 
ir«T*^c):as  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  them- 
fclves.  (Joftph.  Antiquat.  1.  xih  c» '  i.  ^ 

f>.  VoL  i.  fdiu.Hatorcamp,);  Had 

they  bieen  ^eated  vfjrh  left  ijidulggnpe, .  thpif 
fettjppjiept  i^  thpfe  cejpbfated  cities,  the  fpats  qf 
cppii^pfce  ^nd  leaning,* was  enough  $o  iptfpdqqe 
£  heip  tqthe  hnowledgejpf  thewprJd, 
jny  akfcird  proportion,  that  they  emerged  frqip 
^pbfeurify  undpr  the  JucpelTpfs  of  Alexander. 

.  Under  the  reign,  qf  ijhofe  prioce^who  ac- 
.cupj  ,fhe  interval  between,  Alexander  and  Au- 
^uftusj  the  Jews  aflfmed.  their  ciyi^^pd  reli¬ 
gious  Epiph^flsa, 

-had  a^ppted  npw  mgx nps  qftyyanpy^ age 
:of  |he:  Mach.ahees  j^p&^iaps  thp  mqil  glqricms 
tBf ri&.4:  ef  annafe.  £frA;  Pat 

: $hq  thf§  occafioq  i*  bqwjldered  hy:$h«  Alti- 

jktyh  i*C  m, ,  cpinp<fifei?ft4  jaby 

*  Davis/ ji.  +. 

the 
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Whe  hiftorian  lholild  afcribe  the  indep&itfehce 
of  the  Jews  to  three  negative  caufes,.  u  Mace** 
<€  donibus  invalidis,  Parthis  nondum  adultis, 
<e  et  Romani  procul  aberant.”  To  the  under* 
(landing  of  the  critic,.  Tacitus  might  as  well 
have  obferved  that  the  Jews  were  not  deftroyed 
by  a  plague,  a  famine,  or  an  earthquake  *  and 
Mr*  Davis  cannot  fee,  for  his  own  part,  any 
reafbn  why  they  might  not  have  elefled  Kings 
of  their  own  two  or  three  hundred  years  be^ 
fore  3.  Such  indeed  was  not  the  reafon  of  Ta¬ 
citus;  he  probably  confidered  that  every  na^ 
tion,  deprelfed  by  the  weight  of  a  foreign 
power,  naturally  rifes  towards  the  furface,  as 
Tooh  as  the  preffure  is  removed ;  and  he 
might  think  that,  in  a  (hort  and  rapid  hiftoly 
the  independence  Of  the  Jews,  it  was  fufli- 
cient  for  him  to  lhew  that  the  obilacles  did  riot 
tfcift,  which,  in  an  earlier  or  in  a  later  period; 
Would  have  checked  their  efforts.  The  curi* 
ous  reader,  who  has  leifure  to  ftudy  the  Jewilh 
arid  Syrian  hiftory,  will  difeover  that  the 
thTohe  of  the  Afmonasah  Princes  w&s  cen<- 
firmed  by  the  tWo  great  vi&ories  of  the  Parthianfc 
aver  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  Antiochus  Sidete* 
(See  Jofeph.  Antiquitat.  Jud.  1.  xiii.  c .  6. 

6,  9.  Juftin,  xxxvi.  1.  xxxviii.  10.  with  Ufhet 
and  Prideaux,  before  Chrift  14!  and  130) ;  and 
due  esepreflion  of  Tacitus,  the  more  clo&ly  it  ift 
CHflftrihcdi  will  be  the  more  rationally  admired. 

3  Davis,  p.  8. 

E  2  My 
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.  My  Quotations  *  are  the  objeft  of  Mr,  Da* 
vis's  criticifm  5,  as  well  as  the  Text  of  this  fhort, 
but  obnoxious  paflage.  He  corrects  the  error 
of  my  memory,  which  had  fuggefted  fervitutis 
inftead  of  ftrvientium  $  and  fo  natural  is  the  al¬ 
liance  between  truth  and  moderation,  that  on 
this  occafion  he  forgets  his  character,  and  can¬ 
didly  acquits  rne  of  any  malicious  defign  to 
mifreprefent  the  words  of  Tacitus.  The  ocher 
references,  which  are  contained  in  the  firft  and 
fecond  Notes  of  my  Fifteenth  Chapter,  are 
connected  with  each  other,  and  can  only  be 
miftaken  after  they  have  been  forcibly  fepa- 
rated.  The  filence  of  Herodotus  is  a  fair  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  obfeyrity  of  the  Jews,  who  had 
efcaped  the  eyes  of  fo  curious  a  traveller.  The 
Jews  are  firft  mentioned  by  Juftin,  when  he 
relates  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem  by  Antiochus  Si r 
detes ;  and  the  cpnqueft  of  Judasa,  by  the 
arms  of  Pompey,  engaged  Diodorus  and  Dion 
fo  introduce  that  lingular  nation  to  the  acT 
quaintance  of  their  readers.  Theft  epochs, 
which  are  within  feyenty  years  of  each  other, 
mark  the  age  in  which  the  Jewilh  people, 
emerging  from  their  obfeurity,  began  to  aft  a 
part  in  the  fopiety  of  nations,  and  to  excite 
the  curiofity  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hifto- 
rians.  For  that  purpofe  only,  I  had  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Juftin, 
or  rather  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  and  of  Dion 

♦  Gibbon,  p.  537.  Note  1,  2.  5  Davis,  p,  10,  11.  ao. 

Caflius. 
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Ciflius*  If  I  had  dcfigncd  to  inveftigate  the 
Jcwifh  Antiquities,  reafon,  as  well  as  faith, 
muft  have  directed  my  inquiries  to'  the  Sacred 
Books,  which,  even  as  '■  human  productions, 
would  deferve  to  be  ftudied  as  one  of  the  moft 
curious  and  original  monuments  of  the  Eaft. 


V. 

I  Ik  all  begin  this  article  by  the  confefllon  of 
an  error  which  candour  might  perhaps  excufe, 
but  which  my  Advjerfary  magnifies  by  a  pathe¬ 
tic  interrogation.  “  When  he  tells  us,  that  he 
n  has  carefully  examined  all  the  original  ma- 

terials,  are  we  to  believe  him  ?  or  is  it  his 
“  defign  to  try  how  far  the  credulity  and  eafy 
tf  diippfition  of  the  age  will  fuffer  him  to  pro- 
“  ceed  unfufpeCted  and  undifcovered  6  ?”  £>uo- 
ufque  tandem  abuteris  Catilina  fatten tid  noflrd  ? 

In  fpeaking  of  the  danger  of  idolatry,  I  had 
quoted  the  piCtorefque  expreflion  of  Tertullian, 
cc  Recogita  fylvam  et  quantae  latitant  fpinas,” 
and  finding  it  marked  c.  io  in  my  Notes,  I 
haftily,  though  naturally,  added  de  ldololatriay 
inftead  of  de  Corona  Militis>  and  referred  to 
one  Treatife  of  Tertullian  inftead  of  another7. 
And  now  let  me  afk  in  my  turn,  whether  Mr. 
Davis  had  any  real  knowledge  of  the  paflage 
which  I  had  mifplaced,  or  whether  he  made  an 

ungenerous  ufe  of  his  advantage,  to  infmuate 

* 

•  Davis,  p.  25^  1  Gibbon,  p.  553.  Note  40. 

4  that 
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thfct  I  had  invented-  *>r  perverted  thk  words  of 
Tertuliian  ?  Ignorance  is  left  criminal  than 
malice,  and  I  fliall  be.fatisfied  if  he  will  plead 
guilty  to  the  mikler  Charge.  •  t 

The  fame  obfervation  may  bl  extended  to  a 
paflage  of  Le  Cterc,  which:  admits,  in  the 
cleared  terms,  the  ignorance  of  the  more  an¬ 
cient  Jews  with  regard  to  a  future  date,  Le 
Clerc  lay  open  before  me,  but  while  my*  eye 
moved  from  the  book  to  the  paper,  I  tran- 
fcribed  the  reference  c.  1.  B.  indead  of 
1.  e.  8.  from  the  natural,  but  erroneous 
perfoafion,  that  Chapter  exprefied  the  larger, 
and  Seflivn  the  fmaller  divifton*  :  and  this  dif¬ 
ference,  of  fuch  trifling  moment  ahd  fo  eafily 
te&ified,  holds  a  didinguifhed  place  in  the  lift 
of  Mifreprefentations  which  adorn  Mr.  Davis’s 
table  of  Contents  But  to  return  to  Tertul- 
lian. 

The  Infernal  picture,  which  I  had  produced k’ 
from  that  vehement  writer,  which  excited  the 
horror  of  every  humahe  reader,  and  Which 
even  Mr.  Davis  will  not  explicitly  defend*  has 
fbtnifhed  him  with  a  few  critical  cavils  *. 
Happy  fliould  I  thihk  myfelf,  if  the  materials 
of  my  Hidory  could  be  always  expofed  to  the 
Examination  of  the  Public  $  ahd  I  fhall  con- 

*  Gibbon,  p.  560,  Note  58.  9  Davis,  p.  19. 

“  Gibbon,  p.  566.  *  Davis,  p.  *$--33. 

ten  t 
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tttit  myfelf  with  appealing  to  fhe  impartial 
Header,  whether  my  Vcrfipn  of  this  Pailhge  is 
not  as  fair  and  as  faithful  as  the  more  literal 
tranflation  which  Mr*  Davis  has  exhibited,  in 
an  oppofite  column.  I  fhall  only  juftify  tw$ 
txprefllom  which  have  provoked  his  indigna¬ 
tion.  1. 1  had  obferved  that  the  zealous  Afri¬ 
can  purfucs.the  infernal  defeription  in  a  long 
variety  of  affefred  and  unfeeling  witticifms^; 
the  inftanccs  of  Gods,  of  Kings,  of  Magi- 
ftratea,  of  Fhilofephers,  of  Poets,  of  Trage1 
dians  intaiodoced  into  my  Tranflation* 
which  I  had  omitted  relate  to  the  Dancers*  thl 
Charioteers*  and  the  Wneftfers  i  and  it  is  aP- 
moft  impdlfiixieto  express  thofe  Conceits  which 
are  gannefted  with  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  Romans.  Bpt  the  reader  will  be  fuffi- 
cientfy  {hacked,  when  he  fs  informed  that  Ter- 
tulliao  alludes  to  the  improvement  .which-  the 
agility  of  the  Dancers,  the  rtd  livery  of  thfc 
Charioteers*  and  the  attitude*  of  the  Wr^ftlers, 
would  dojrtve  from  the  e#e&s  of  fite.  Tuftc 

(*  hiftrigne*  CQgnofcendi^  fthuiorcs  multb  per 
cc  ignem ;  tunc  fpedtandus  Auriga  in  flammea 
*4  rota  totus  ruber.  Tunc  Xyftici  contem- 
fc  plandi,  non  in  Gyrrtnafiis,  fed  in  igne  jaeu- 
^  lad.,,  **2\- 1  cannot  refuse  to  anfwer*  Mt*. 
Buds’*  very;  particular  queftion.  Why  I  appeal 
to  Tertullian  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
wifeft  and  moft  virtuous  of  the  Pagans  ?  Becaufe 

I  am 
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I  iam  inclined  to  beftow  that  epithet  on  Trajan 
and  the'  Antonines,  Homer  and  Euripides, 
Plato  and  Ariftotle,  who  are  all  manifeftly  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  fiery  defeription  which  I  had 
produced. 

I  am  accufed  of  mifquoting  Tertullian  ad 
Scapulam  *,  as  an  evidence  that  Martyrdoms 
wert  lately  introduced  into  Africa4.  Befides 
Tertullian,  I  had  quoted  from  Ruinart  (Ada 
Sincera,  p.  84.)  the  Ads  of  the  Scyllitan  Mar¬ 
tyrs  i  and  a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  Eo 
clefiaftical  Hiftory  would  have  informed  Mr. 
Davis,  that  the  two  authorities  thus  conncded 
eftablilh  the  propofition  afferted  in  my  Text. 
Tertullian,  in  the  above-mentioned  Chapter, 
fpcaks  of  one  of  thfTroconfuls  of  Africa,  Vi- 
gellius  Saturnitfps,  (f  qui  primus  bic  gladium  in 
<c  nos  egit*”  the  Ada  Sincera  reprefent  the 
fame  Magiftrate  the  Judge  of  the  Scyllitan 
Martyrs,  and  Ruinart,  with  the  confent  of  the 
belt  Critics,  aferibes  their  fufierings  to  the 
perfection  of  Severus.  ■»  Was  it  my  fault  if 
Mr-  Davis  was  incapable  of  fupplying  the  in¬ 
termediate  ideas  ? 

.  Is  it  likewife  neceffary  that  I  fliould  juftify 
the  frequent  life  which  I  have  made  of  Tertul¬ 
lian  ?  His  copious  writings  difplay  a  lively  and 
interefting  pidure  of  the  primitive  Church, 

1  Davis,  p.  35,  36.  4  Gibbon,  p.  609,  Note  17s. 

and 
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and  the  fcantinefs  of  original  materials  fcarcely 
left  me  the  liberty  of  choice.  Yet  as  I  was 
fenfible,  that  the  Moi^tanifm  of  Tertullian  is 
the  convenient  fereen,  which  our  orthodox 
Divines  have  placed  before  his  errors*  I  have, 
with  peculiar  caution,  confined  myfelf  to  thofe 
works  which  were  compol'ed  in  the  more  early 
and  founder  part  of  his  life* 

As  a  collateral  juftification  of  my  frequent 
appeals  to  this  African  Prefbyter,  I  had  intro* 
duced,  in  the  third  edition  of  my  Hiftory,  two 
paffages  of  Jer6m  and  Prudentius,  which  prove 
that  Tertullian  was  the  matter  of  Cyprian,  and 
that  Cyprian  was  the  matter  of  the  Latin 
Church  s.  Mr,  Davis  affure6  me,  however, 
that  I  fhould  have  done  better  not  to  have 
€€  added  this  note 6,  as  I  have  only  accumu- 
cc  lated  my  inaccuracies.”  One  inaccuracy  he 
had  indeed  detefted,  an  error  of  the  prefs.  Hie- 
ronym.  de  Yiris  illuftribus,  c.  53  for  63  $  but 
this  advantage  is  dearly  purchafed  by  Mr.  Da¬ 
vis.  EiriJoff  t oy  which  he  produces  as 

the  original  words  of  Cyprian,  has  a  braver  and 
more  learned  found,  than  La  magiflrum ;  but 
the  quoting  in  Greek  a  fentence  which  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  is  recorded  in  Latin,  feems  to 
bear  the  mark  of  the  moft  ridiculous  pedantry  * 

5  Gibbpn,  p.  5 66.  N.  72.  •  Davis,  p.  1*5. 

F  unlefs 
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unlefs  Mr.  Davis,  confulting  for  the  firft  time 
the  Works  of  Jerom,  miftook  the  Verfion  of 
Sophronius,  which  is  printed  in  the  oppofite 
column,  for  the  Text  of  his  original  Author. 
My  reference  to  Prudentius,  Hymn.  xiiL  ioo. 
canhot  fo  eafily  be  juftified,  as  I  prefumptu- 
obfly  believed  that  my  critics  would  continue 
to  read  till  they  came  to  a  full  ftop.  I  fhall 
now  place,  before  them,  not  the  firft  verfe  only, 
but  the  entire  period,  which  they  will  find  full, 
exprefs,  and  fatisfa&ory.  The  Poet  fays  of 
St.  Cypriao>  whom  he  places  in  Heaven, 

Nec  minus  involitat  terris,  ncc  ab  hoc  recedit  orbe : 
Diifent,  eloqnitur,  tr  aflat,  docet,  inftruit,  prophelat; 

,  Nec  Libyapopulos  tantum  regit*  exit  ufquein  ortum 
Solis,  et  ufque  obitum ;  Gaiks  fovet,  imbuit  Br statures, 
Prefidet  Hefperi*,  Chriftum  ferit  ultimis  Hibernis. 

VI. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  the  imminent  dangers 
which  the  Apocalypfe  has  fo  narrowly  efcaped 7, 
Mr.  Davis  accufes  me  of  mifreprefenting  the 
fentiments  of  Sulpicius  Severus  and  Fra- 
Paolo  *,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  I 
was  incapable  of  reading  or  underftanding  the 
text  of  the  Latin  author  j  but  that  I  wilfully 
perverted  the  fenfe  of  the  Italian  hiftoFian. 

1  Gibbon,  p.  563,  564.  N.  67. 

1  Davis,  p.  40—44. 
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Thefe  imputations  I  fhall  eafily  wipe  away,  by 
(hewing  that,  in  the  firft  inftance,  I  am  proba¬ 
bly  in  the  right,  and  that  in  the  fecond,  he  is 
certainly  in  the  wrong. 

I .  The  concife  and  elegant  Sulpicius,  who 
has  been  juftly  ftyled  the  Chriftian  Salluft,  after 
mentioning  the  exile  and  Revelations  of  St. 
John  in  the  Ifle  of  Patmos,  obferves  (and 
furely  the  obfervation  is  in  the  language  of 
complaint),  €C  Librum  facras  Apocalypfis,  qui 
cc  quidem  a  plerifque  aut  ftulte  aut  impie  non 
€e  recipitur,  confcriptum  edidi't.,,  1  I  am  found 
guilty  of  fuppofing  plerique  to  fignify  the  greater 
number  \  whereas  Mr.  Davis,  with  Stephens's 
Dictionary  in  his  hand,  is  able  to  prove  that 
plerique  has  not  always  that  extenfive  meaning, 
and  that  a  claflic  of  good  authority  has  ufed  the 
word  in  a  much  more  limited  and  qualified 
fenfe.  Let  the  Examiner  therefore  try  to  ap¬ 
ply  his  exception  to  this  particular  cafe.  For 
my  part,  I  Hand  under  the  protection  of  the 
general  ufage  of  the  Latin  language,  and  with 
a  ftrong  prefumption  in  favour  of  the  juftice  of 
my  caufe,  or  at  leaft  of  the  innocence  and  fair- 
nefs  of  my  intentions  j  fince  I  have  tranflated  a 
familiar  word  according  to  its  acknowledged 
and  ordinary  acceptation. 

But,  C€  if  I  had  looked  into  the  pafiage,  and 
<c  found  that  Sulpicius  Severus  there  exprefsly 
F  2  <c  tells 
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<f  tells  us,  that  the  Apocalypfe  was  the  work 
tc  of  St,  John,  I  could  not  have  committed  fb 
u  unfortunate  a  blunder ,  as  to  cite  this  Father 
<c  as  faying  That  the  greater  number  of  Chrif- 
fc  tians  denied  its  Canonical  authority9.” 
Unfortunate  indeed  would  have  been  my 
blunder,  had  I  averted  that  the  fame  Chrif- 
tians  who  denied  its  Canonical  authority,  ad¬ 
mitted  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  Apoftle.  Such 
indeed  was  the  opinion  of  Severus  himfelf, 
and  his  opinion  has  obtained  the  fandtion  of 
the  Church  j  but  the  Chriftians  whom  he  taxes 
with  folly  or  impiety  for  rejcdting  this  facred 
book,  muft  have  fupported  their  error  by  at¬ 
tributing  the  Apocalypfe  to  fome  uninfpired 
writeri  to  John  the  Prelbyter,  or  to  Cerinthus 
the  Heretic. 

If  the  rules  of  grammar  and  of  logic  autho- 
rife,  or  at  leaft  allow  me  to  tranflate  plertque  by 
th z  greater  number ,  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of 
the  fourth  century  illuftrates  and  juftifies  this 
obvious  interpretation.  From  a  fair  compari- 
fon  of  the  populoufnefs  and  learning  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  may  I  not  con¬ 
clude  that  the  former  contained  the  greater 
number  of  Chriftians  qualified  to  pafs  fentence 
on  a  myflerious  prophefy  compofed  in  the 
Greek  language  ?  May  I  not  affirm,  on  the 

9  Davis,  p.  270. 
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authority  of  St.  Jerom,  that  the  Apocalypfe 
was  generally  rejected  by  the  Greek  Churches? 
«  Quod  fi  earn  (the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews) 
“  Latinorum  confuetudo  non  recipit  inter 
<c  Scripturas  Canonicas;  nec  Grsecorum  Ec- 
“  clefias  Apocalypfim  Johannis  eadem  libertate 
“  fufcipiunt.  Et  tamen  nos  utramque  fufcipi- 
"  mus,  nequaquam  hujus  temporis  confuetu- 
“  dinem,  fed  veterum  au&oritatem  fequentes.” 
Epiftol.  ad  Dardanum,  tom.  iii.  p.  68. 

It  is  not  my  defign  to  enter  any  farther  into 
the  controverted  hiftory  of  that  famous  book ; 
but  I  am  called  upon 1  to  defend  my  Remark 
that  the  Apocalypfe  was  tacitly  excluded  from  the 
facred  canon  by  the  council  of  Laodicea  (Ca¬ 
non  LX.)  To  defend  my  Remark,  I  need 
only  date  the  fa&  in  a  fimple,  but  more  parti¬ 
cular  manner.  The  affembled  Bilhops  of  Afia, 
after  enumerating  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament  which  fhould  be  read  in 
churches,  omit  the  Apocalypfe,  and  the  Apo¬ 
calypfe  alone ;  at  a  time  when  it  was  rejedted 
or  queftioned  by  many  pious  and  learned  Chrif- 
tians,  who  might  deduce  a  very  plaufible  ar¬ 
gument  from  the  lilence  of  the  Synod. 

a.  When  the  Council  of  Trent  refolved  to 
pronounce  fentence  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture* 

’  By  Mr*  Davit,  p.  41.  and  by  Dr,  Chelfum,  Remarks, 
P’  57* 
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the  opinion  which  prevailed,  after  fomc  debate, 
was  to  declare  the  Latin  Vulgate  authentic  and 
almofi  infallible ;  and  this  fentence,  which  was 
guarded  by  formidable  Anathemas,  fecured  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New.  Teftament 
•which  compofed  that  ancient  verfion,  t€  che  fi 
<c  dichiaraflero  tutti  in  tutte  le  parte  come  fi 
<c  trovano  nella  Biblia  Latina,  efifer  di  Divina 
“  e  ugual  autorita.,>  (Iftoria  del  Concilio 
Tridentino,  1.  ii.  p.  I47.  Helmftadt  (Vicen¬ 
za)  1761.)  When  the  merit  of  that  verfion 
was  difeufied,  the  majority  of  the  Theologians 
urged,  with  confidence  and  fuccefs,  that  it  was 
abfolutely  noceffary  to  receive  the  Vulgate  as 
authentic  and  infpired,  unlefs  they  wifhed  to 
abandon  the  vi&ory  to  the  Lutherans,  and  the 
honours  of  the  Church  to  the  Grammarians. 
Jc  In  contrario  della  maggier  parte  de  Teo- 
<c  logi  era  detto  ....  che-quefti  nuovi  Gram- 
matici  confonderanno  ogni  cofa,  e  lari  far- 
jC<  gii  giudici  e  arbkri  della  fede  *  e  in  luogo 
<c  de  Teologi  e  Canonifti,  converri  tener  ii 
<c  primo  conto  neil*  affumere  a  Vcfcovati  e 
“  Cardinalati  dl  pedanti.”  (Iftoria  del  -Con* 
cilio  Tridentino,  1.  ii.  p.  149.)  The  fagaciou; 
Hiftorian,  who  had  ffudied  the  Council,  and 
the  judicious  Le  Courayer,  who  had  ftudied  his 
Author  (Hiftoire  du  Concile  de  Trente,  tom.  i. 
p.  245.  Londres  1736)  conlider  this  ridiculous 
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reafon  as  the  moft  powerful  argument  which 
influenced  the  debates  of  the  Council :  But 
Mr.  Davis,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  a  Synod 
which  placed  tradition  on  a  level  with  the  Bi-> 
He,  affirms  that  Fra-Paolo  has  given  ahother 
more  fubftantial  reafon  on  which  thefe  Popifh 
Bilhops  built  their  determination,  That  after 
dividing  the  books  under  their  confideration 
into  three  claffes ;  of  thofe  which  had  been  al¬ 
ways  held  for  divine ;  of  thofe  whofe  authenti¬ 
city  had  formerly  been  doubted,  but  which  by 
ufe  and  cuftom  had  acquired  canonical'  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  of  thofe  which  had  never  been  pro¬ 
perly  certified ;  the  Apocalypfe  was  judicioufly 
placed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  in  the 
fecond  of  thefe  claffes. 

The  Italian  paflage  which,  for  that  purpofe, 
Mr.  Davis  hajif  alleged  at  the  bottom  of  his  page, 
is  indeed  taken  from  the  text  of  Fra-Paolo:  but 
the  reader  who  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble,  or 
rather  the  pleafure,  of  perufing  that  incompa¬ 
rable  hiftorian,  will  difcover  that  Mr.  Davis 
has  $nly  miftaken  a  motion  of  the  oppofition 
for  a  meafure  of  the  adminiftration.  He  will 
find  that  this  critical  divifion,  which  is  fo.  erro- 
neoufly  afcribed  to  the  public  reafon  of  the 
Council,  was  no  more  than  the  ineffedhial  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  temperate  minority,  which  was  foon 
over-ruled  by  a  majority  of  artful  Statefmen, 
bigotted  Monks,  and  dependent  Bilhops. 

5  «  We 
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t€  We  have  here  an  evident  proof  that 
€t  Gibbon  is  equally  expert  in  mifreprefenting 
€€  a  modem  as  an  ancient  writer,  or  that  he 
<c  wilfully  conceals  the  moft  material  reafon, 
“  with  a  defign,  no  doubt,  to  inftil  into  his 
<c  Reader  a  notion,  that  the  authenticity  of  the' 
<c  Apocalypfe  is  built  on  the  flighteft  foun- 
cc  dation2.” 

VII. 

I  had  cautioufly  obferved  (for  I  was  apprifed 
of  the  obfcurity  of  the  fubjedt)  that  the  Epiftle 
of  Clemens  does  not  lead  us  to  difcover  any 
traces  of  Epifcopacy  either  at  Corinth  or  Rome  3. 
In  this  obfervation  Tparticularly  alluded  to  the 
republican  form  of  falutation,  “  The  Church 
<c  of  God  inhabiting  Rome,  to  the  Church  of 
<c  God  inhabiting  Corinth without  the  leaft 
mention  of  a  Bilhop  or  Prefident  in  either  of 
thofe  ecclefiaftical  aflemblies. 

Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  Mr.  Davis  4  can  dif¬ 
cover  not  only  traces,  but  evident  proofs  of 
Epifcopacy,  in  this  Epiftle  of  Clemens  ;  and 
he  actually  quotes  two  paffages,  in  which  he 
diftinguifhes  by  capital  letters  the  word  Bi¬ 
shops,  whofe  inftitution  Clemens  refers  to  the 
Apoftles  themfelves.  But  can  Mr.  Davis  hope 
to  gain  credit  by  fuch  egregious  trifling? 
While  we  are  fearching  for  the  origin  of  Bi- 

*  Davis,  p.  44.  *  Gibbon,  p.  59a.  N.  110. 

♦  Davis,  p.  44,  45. 
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diops,  not  merely  as  an  ecclefiaftical  title,  but 
as  the  peculiar  name  of  an  order  diftind  from 
that  of  Prefbyters,  he  idly  produces  a  pafiage, 
which)  by  declaring  that  the  Apoftles  efta- 
blifhed  in  every  place  Bijhops  and  Deacons >  evi¬ 
dently  confounds  the  Prejbyters  with  one  or 
other  of  thofe  two  ranks.  I  have  neither  in¬ 
clination  nor  intereft  to  engage  in  a  contro- 
Verfy  which  I  had  confidered  only  in  an  hiftorical 
light}  but  I  have  already  faid  enough  to  ftiew, 
that  there  are  more  traces  of  a  difmgenuous 
mind  in  Mr.  Davis,  than  of  an  Epifcopal  Or¬ 
der  in  the  Epiftle  of  Clemens* 

VIII* 

Perhaps,  on  fome  future  occafion,  I  may 
txamine  the  hiftorical  charader  of  Eufebius; 
perhaps  I  may  enquire,  how  far  it  appears 
from  his  words  and  adions  that  the  learned 
Bilhop  of  Csefarea  was  averfe  to  the  ufe  of 
fraud,  when  it  was  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
ftcligion.  At  prefent  I  am  only  concerned  to 
defend  my  own  truth  and  honour  from  the  re¬ 
proach  of  mifreprefenting  the  fenfe  of  the  Ec- 
defiaftical  Hiftorian*  Some  of  the  charges  of 
Mr.  Davis  on  this  head  are  fo  ftrong,  fo  pointed, 
fo  vehemently  urged,  that  he  feems  to  have 
ftaked,  on  the  event  of  the  trial,  the  merits  of 
our  refpedive  charaders,  If  his  aflertions  are 
true,  I  deferve  the  contempt  of  learned,  and. 
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the  abhorrence  of  good,  men.  If  they  are 
falfe,  ******* 

i .  I  had  remarked,  without  any  malicious  in¬ 
tention,  that  one  of  the  feventeen  Chriftians 
who  fufFered  at  Alexandria  was  likewife  accufed 
of  robbery5.  .Mr,  Davis6  feems  enraged  be- 
caufe  I  did  not  add  that  he  was  falfely  accufed, 
takes  fome  unneceffary  pains  to  convince  me 
that  the  Greek  word  t<rvxo<pwTnQn  figjiifies  falfo 
accufatus ,  and  <f  can  hardly  think  that  any  one 
(C  who  had  looked  into  the  original,  would 
“  dare  thus  abfolutely  to  contradidt  the  plain 
“  teftimony  of  the  author  he  pretends  to  fol- 
<c  low.”  A  fimple  narrative  of  this  fadt,  in  the 
relation  of  which  Mr.  Davis  has  really  fup- 
prefled  feveral  material  clrcumftanccs,  will  af¬ 
ford  the  cleared  juftification. 

Eufebius  has  preferred  an  original  letter 
from  Dionyfius  Bilhop  of  Alexandria  to  Fabius 
Bifliop  of  Antioch,  in  which  the  former  re¬ 
lates  the  circumftances  of  the  perfecution  which 
had  lately  afflidted  the  capital  of  Egypt.  He 
allows  a  rank  among  the  martyrs  to  one  Ne- 
mefion,  an  Egyptian,  who  was  falfely  or  ma- 
licioufly  accufed  as  a  companion  of  robbers. 
Before  the  Centurion  he  juflified  himfelf  from 

5  Gibbon,  p.  654,  N.  75.  6  Davis,  p.  61,  62,  63. 

This  ridiculous  charge  is  repeated  by  another  Sycophant  (in 
the  Greek  fenfe  of  the  word),  and  forms  one  of  the  va¬ 
luable  communications,  which  the  learning  of  a  Randolph 
fuggefted  to  the  candour  of  a  Chelfum.  See  Remarks, 
p*  209, 
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this  calumny,  which  did  not  relate  to  him: 
but  being  charged  as  a  Chriftian,  he  was 
brought  in  chains  before  the  Governor.  That 
unjuft  magiftrate,  after  inflicting  on  Nemefion 
a  double  meafure  of  Jtripes  and  tortures ,  gave  or¬ 
ders  that  he  lhould  be  burnt  with  the  robbers . 
(Dionyf.  apud  Eufeb.  1.  vi.  c.  41.) 

It  is  evident  that  Dionyfius  reprefents  the 
religious  fufferer  as  innocent  of  the  criminal 
accufation  which  had  been  falfely  brought 
againft  him.  It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  Centurion, 
the  fupreme  magiftrate  confidered  Nemefion 
as  guilty,  and  that  he  affedted  to  fhew,  by  the 
meafure  of  his  tortures,  and  by  the  compa¬ 
nions  of  his  execution,  that  he  punilhed  him, 
not  only  as  a  Chriftian,  but  as  a  robber. 
The  evidence  againft  Nemefion,  and  that 
which  might  be  produced  in  his  favour,  are 
equally  loft  5  and  the  queftion  (which  fortu¬ 
nately  is  of  little  moment)  of  his  guilt  or  in¬ 
nocence  refts  folely  on  the  oppofite  judgments 
of  his  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  fiiperiors.  I  could 
eafily  perceive  that  both  the  Bifhop  and  the 
Governor  were  adtuated  by  different  pafiions 
and  prejudices  towards  the  unhappy  fufferer ; 
but  it  was  impoflible  for  me  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  was  the  moft  likely  to  indulge  his  pre¬ 
judices  and  paffions  at  the  expence  of  truth. 
In  this  doubtful  fituation,  I  conceived  that 
}  had  adted  with  the  moft  unexceptionable 
G  2  caution. 
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caution,  when  I  contented  myfelf  with  ob* 
ferving  that  Nemefiofi  was  accufed •,  a  circum- 
ftanc£  of  a  public  and  authentic  nature,  in 
which  both  parties  were  agreed. 

Mr.  Davis  will  no  longer  afk,  €€  what  pof- 
“  fible  evafion  then  can  Mr.  Gibbon  have  re- 
€C  courfe  to,  to  convince  the  world  that  I  have 
fC  falfely  accufed  him  of  a  grols  mifreprefenta- 
«  tion  of  Eufebius?” 

2.  Mr.  Davis  7  charges  me  with  falfifying 
(falfifying  is  a  very  ferious  word)  the  teftimony 
of  Eufebius ;  becaufe  it  fuited  my  purpofe  to 
magnify  the  humanity  and  even  kindnefs  of 
IVlaxentius  towards  the  affli&ed  Chriftians  *. 
To  fupport  this  charge,  he  produces  fome  part 
of  a  chapter  of  Eufebius,  the  EngliJli  in  his 
text,  the  Greek  in  his  notes,  and  makes  the 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiftorian  exprefs  himfelf  in  the 
following  terms :  “  Although  Maxentius  at 

firft  favoured  the  Chriftians  with  a  view  of 
<f  popularity,  yet  afterwards,  being  addi&ed 
*c  to  magic,  and  every  other  impiety,  he  ex- 
<f  erted  himfelf  in  perfccuting  the  Chriftians,  in 
€C  a  more  fevere  and  deftructive  manner  than 
<c  his  predeceftors  had  done  before  him.” 

If  it  were  in  my  power  to  place  the  volume 
and  chapter  of  Eufebius  (Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  viii. 
c.  14.)  before  the  eyes  of  every  reader,  I  Ihould 

7  Davis,  p.  64,  65.  8  Gibbon,  p.  693,  N.  168, 
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be  finished  and  filent.  I  Ihould  not  be  under 
the  neceflity  pf  protefting,  that  in  the  pafTage 
quoted,  or  rather  abridged,  by  my  adverfary, 
the  fecond  member  of  the  period,  which  alone 
contradi&s  my  account  of  Maxentius,  has  not 
the  moft  diftant  reference  to  that  odious  tyrant. 
After  diftinguifhing  the  mild  conduCt  which 
it  affeCted  towards  the  Chriftians,  Eufebius 
proceeds  to  animadvert  with  becoming  feverity 
on  the  general  vices  of  his  reign ;  the  rapes, 
the  murders,  the  oppreflion,  the  promifcuoua 
maffacres,  which  I  had  faithfully  related  in 
their  proper  place,  and  which  the  Chriftiana, 
not  in  their  religious^  but  in  their  civil  capa¬ 
city,  mult  occafionaily  have  fhared  with  the 
reft  of  his  unhappy  fubjeCts.  The  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftorian  then  makes  a  tranfition  to  another 
tyrant ,  the  cruel  Maximin,  Who  carried  away 
from  his  friend  and  ally  Maxentius  the  prize  of 
fuperior  wickednels  $  for  hs  was  addicted  to 
magic  arts,  and  was  a  cruel  perfecutor  of  the 
Chriftians.  The  evidence  of  words  and  faCts, 
the  plain  meaning  of  Eufebius,  the  concurring 
tefbmony  of  Cascilius  or  LaCtantius,  and  the 
fuperfluous  authority  of  Verfions  and  Commen¬ 
tators,  eftablilh  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or 
cavil*  that  Maximin,  and  not  Maxentius,  is 
fligmatized  as  a  perfecutor,  and  that  Mr.  Davis 
done  has  deferved  the  reproach  of faljifying  the 
feftimony  of  Eufebius. 

Let 
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Let  him  examine  the  chapter  on  which  he 
founds  his  accufation.  If  in  that  moment  his 
feelings  are  not  of  the  moft  painful  and  humi¬ 
liating  kind,  he  muft  indeed  be  an  object  of 
pity. 

3.  A  grofs  blunder  is  imputed  to  me  by  this 
polite  antagonift  *,  for  quoting  under  the  name 
pf  Jerom,  the  Chronicle  which  I  ought  to  have 
deferibed  as  the  work  and  property  of  Eufe- 
bius  1 ;  and  Mr.  Davis  kindly  points  out  the 
pccafion  of  my  blunder.  That  it  was  the  confe- 
quence  of  my  looking  no  farther  than  Dodwell 
for  this  remark,  and  of  not  rightly  under- 
ftanding  his  reference.  Perhaps  the  Hiftorian 
of  the  Roman  Empire  may  be  credited,  when 
he  affirms  that  he  frequently  confulted  a  Latin 
Chronicle  of  the  affairs  of  that  Empire  $  and 
he  may  the  fooner  be  credited,  if  he  (hews  that 
he  knows  fomething  more  of  this  Chronicle 
befides  the  name  and  the  title-page. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  talks  fo  familiarly  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Eufebius,  will  be  furprifed  to 
hear  that  the  Greek  original  no  longer  exifts. 
Some  chronological  fragments,  which  had  fuc- 
ceffively  patted  through  the  hands  of  Africanus 
and  Eufebius,  are  ftill  extant,  though  in  a  very 
corrupt  and  mutilated  ftate,  in  the  compila¬ 
tions  of  Syncellus  and  Cedrenus.  They  have 

9  Davis,  p.  66.  *  Gibbon,  p.673,  N.  125. 
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been  colle&ed,  and  difpofed  by  the  labour  and 
ingenuity  of  Jofeph  Scaliger;  but  that  proud 
Critic,  always  ready  to  applaud  his,  own  fuc- 
cefs,  did  not  flatter  himfelf,  that  he  had  re- 
ftored  the  hundredth  part  of  the  genuine  Chro¬ 
nicle  of  Eufebius.  <€  Ex  eo  (Syncello)  omnia 
“  Eufebiana  excerpfimus  quse  quidem  depre- 
<c  hendere  potuimus ;  quse,  quanquam  ne  cen- 
u  tefima  quidem  pars  eorum  efie  videtur  quse 
"  ab  Eufebio  relifta  funt,  aliquod  tamen  juftum 
“  volumen  explere  poflfunt.”  (Jof.  Scaliger 
Animadverfiones  in  Graeca  Eufebii  in  Thefauro 
Temporum,  p.  401.  Amftelod.  1658.  While 
the  Chronicle  of  Eufebius  was  perfect  and 
entire,  the  fecond  book  was  tranflated  into 
Latin  by  Jerom,  with  the  freedom,  or  rather 
licence,  which  that  voluminous  Author,  as  well 
as  his  friend  or  enemy  Rufinus,  always  afiumed. 
“Plurimain  yertendo  mutat,infulcit,  preterit,” 
fays  Scaliger  himfelf,  in  the  Prolegomena,  p.  22. 
In  the  perfecution  of  Aurelian,  which  has  fo 
much  offended  Mr.  Davis,  we  are  able  to  dif- 
tinguifli  the  work  of  Eufebius  from  that  of 
Jerom,  by  comparing  the  expreflions  of  the 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  with  thofe  of  the  Chro¬ 
nicle.  The  former  affirms,  that,  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  Aurelian  was  moved 
by  fome  councils  to  excite  a  perfecution 
gainft  the  Chriftians;  that  his  defign  occa- 
1  fioned 
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Honed  a  great  and  general  rumour*  till 
that  when  the  letters  were  prepared,  and  ai 
it  were  figned,  Divine  Juftice  difmiffed  hint 
from  the  world.  H t*<ti  SaXaK  tig  m  futypoi *  xstf 

*uu>p  eysipttev  atrsxivetro*  iroAuf  n  *»  o  iratpce  iratri  irtpt 
tkt8  Acyef.  peAAwra  is  *$*  joat  siireiv  rtsi 

x«6*  *(aup  ypotfA^»<riv  Qua,  /xertun* 

fix*.  Eufeb.  Hift.Ecdef.  l.viL  0.30*  Where¬ 
as  the  Chronicle  relates,  that  Aureliah  was 
killed  after  he  had  excited  or  moved  a  perfe- 
cution  againft  the  Chriftians,  “  cum  adverfum 
c<  nos  perfecutionem  moviffet.,< 

From  this  manifeft  difference  1  aflltme  a  right 
to  affert ;  firit,^the  expreffion  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Jerom ,  which  is  always  proper,,  became  in  this 
inftance  neceffary  ;  and  fecondly,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Fathers  is  fo  ambiguous  apd  in- 
correft,  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  how  to  determine 
how  far  Aurelian  had  carried  his  intention  be* 
fore  he  was  affaffinated.  I  have  neither  per* 
verted  the  faft,  nor  have  I  been  guilty  of  a  grofi 
blunder . 


IX. 

trsTiif  «  The  perfons  accufed  of  Chriftianity  had 
AtTYa*  u  a  convenient  time  allowed  them  to  fettle 
•<  their  domeftic  concerns,  and  to  prepare  their 
4€  anfwcr'.”  This  obfervation  had  been  fug-* 

*  Gibbon,  p.  66?. 
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gefted,  partly  by  a  general  expreflionof  Cyprian  * 
(de  Lapfis,  p.  88,  Edit. Fell.  Amftelod.  1700.)' 
and  more  efpecially  by  the  fecond  Apofogy  of* 
Juftin  Martyr,  who  gives,  a  particular  and  cu-» 
nous  example  of  this  legal  delay. 

The  expreifions  of  Cyprian,  c<  dies  negan- 
“  tibus  prseftitutus,&c.”,  .which  Mr.  Davis  moft  * 
prudently  fuppreffes,  are  illu  ft  rated  by  Mofbeim  * 
in  the  following  words  :  <f  Primum  quKdelati 
<c  erant  aut  fufpedi,  iilis  certum  dierum  fpa-  * 
"  tium  judex  definiebat,  quo  decurrente,  fe- 
(C  cum  deliberare  poterant,  utrum  profiterr 
<c  Chriftum  an  negare  mallent  ;  explorand* fidei 
4t  prafimebantur  dies , .  per  hoc  tempus  liber i 
"  manebant  in  domibus  fuis  *  nec  impediebat 
c<  aliquis  quod  ex  confeiquentibus  apparet,  nc. 
w  fuga  fibi  confulcrent.  Satis  hoc  crat  huma- 
“  num.”  (De  Rebus  Chriftianis  ante  Conftan- 
‘tinum,  p.  480. )  Thfe  practice  of  Egypt  was 
fometimes  more  expeditious  and  fevere$  but 
this  humane  indulgence  was  ftill  allowed-  itt 
Africa  during  the  perfecution  of  Decius.  ' 
But  my  appeal  to  Juftin  Martyr  is  encoun¬ 
tered  by  Mr.  Davis  with  the  following  declara-- 
tion 2 :  “  The  redder  will  obferve,  that  Mr. 
“  Gibbon  does  not  make  any  reference  to  any 
"  fedionor  divifionof  this  part  of  Juftin’s  work ; 

1  %  Davis,  ,p.  7  i,  72. 

H  €<  with 
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•f  wwjh  wbaij  viewrwe.raay- 
c<  when  rtell  him,  tharafceran  acciu^tcpcdafel 
<#  of  ’rife^whole  fecond  Apolpgyy  l  ean  .boldly 
*+  affittttf,  thas  tl^f(^lo>w^dnfei^etttHe;diily’ 
u  one  that  bears  the  iBeft  cHftant  lkpilittudr  to 
**  what-  Mr*  Gibbon,  r^aies  as.  above  >oni  the 
«•  authority  of  Juftin.  '  'Wh&l  find  i»  Jid&n 
**  is  aaibllows ;  A  wora^a  beiqg,  converted 
€<  td  Chriftramty,  is  afraidto  affociate  within or 
*c  Kulbanfl^  bccaufe  he  is  ajL  abandoned  :repco- 
“  ba^Cy  Left  Ike  fhould  partake  of  his  J54s<:  cSJer 
**  tootfbapdy  not  being,  ftbte,  to  secufc  fer,  ve^ts 
<1  liis  tag*  in  this  rritomor  on  em 
«f  ateacber  af  Ghriftranjty^  wd.wh^bad  con- 
w  verted  icr*  &c”  ;M*r,  Eteris  thffl  proceed* 

to  relate  the  feyerities  ihftiftejd  qn  P$oJfc£*?vs, 
who  made:*  frank  and  ioftant  prpfefl}on  of  hi* 
faith  :<  and  he  fternly  exclaims,  di^t  if  I  take 
every  opportunity  of  pa»fliqgiencqaiioi'i^  cm  the 
hurtiapity  .of  Roman  iflggiftrates*  it  i^iqcuflar 
hentf  qfc.ffle  tq  produce-  bq^ter  eYideA^thtit 

this* 

Hi$  dfmand  may  be  f^fy^tisfied,  ^od  I  need 
only  [jot  that  pqrpoffc  tranferiberaod  tr^nflate 
the  mds  of  JuHiiij  which  im^rdiaiity.  pre¬ 
cede  the  Greek  quotation  alleged  at  the  bqttona 
of  my  adverftry’s  page,  iam  poffeffed  of,  two 
editions  of  Juftin  Martyr,  that  of  Cambridge, 
1768,  in  8 vo,  by  DrV  Afht6n,  who  only  pub- 

'  “  ?v  '  lifted 
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iiflied  the  two  Apologies ;  and  that  of  all  his 
Works*  publiftied  in  Paris,  1742,  by  the 

-Benediftines  of  thecGittg?egution  of  StuMaar : 
the  ftfllowing  corious  pa^ge  may  bdjfound, 
$.*64,  ^of  the  former*  jand  p.  ^89  of  the  l««r 
£ditien.  xatrpydpiaif  'tfbi-outtati  tefik  ftp*4- 

7P»vfiv  ttpm>  mu  ri  pe*  9*01  ret  mir^Kparopi 

rrfovtpop  <rw%*>pnfat>cu  dhrrr  roi 

tauTfif  a{;iw&.  enrtiT*  'Kir$\oynrMr$tu  fnpi  to 
-juarftf*  ptfArirv  ru»  irp*<y[Adrtiv  av-rti*  ^nwDff *v.  **i 
r*To.  c<  'He  brought  art  acGti&tfdn 
u  againft  her,  faying,  thatihe  was  a  Chrifban. 
t{  But  fhe  prefented  a  petition  to  the  Emperor* 
“  praying  that  (he  might  firft  be  aHowadto 
“  fettle  her  domeftic  concerns}  andprOfriifing, 
ic  that  after  fhe  had  fettled  them,  ihe^woilld 
cc  then  .put  in  her  aafwer  to  the  accufetion. 
cc  This  you  granted.” 

I  difdain  to  add  ahngle  reflexion;  4ior  fhall 
I  qualify  the  condudl  of  my  adverfary  with  any 
of  thofe  harfh  epithets,  which  might  be  inter- 
.  preted  as  the  expreflions  of  refentment,  though 
I  fhould  be  conftrained  to  ufe  them  as  the  only 
words  in  the  Englifh  language,  which  could 
accurately  reprefent  my  cool  and  unprejudiced 
fentiments. 


H  2  VI. 
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X. 

In  Hating  the  toleration  of  Chriftianity  du¬ 
ring  the  greateft  part  of  the  reign  of  Diocle¬ 
tian,  I  had  obferved  3,  that  the  principal  eunuchs 
©f  the  palace,  whofe  name$  and  offices  were 
particularly  fpecified,  enjoyed,  with  their  wives 
and.  children,  the  free  exercife  of  the  Chriftian 
.  religion,.  .  Mr.  Davis  twice  affirms +,  in  the 
,  moft  deliberate  manner,  that  this  pretended 
i  fad,  which  is  averted  on  the  foie  authority, 
.  is  contradicted  by  the  pofitive  evidence,  of  Lac- 
,  tantius.  In  both  thefe  affirmations  Mr.  Davis 
is  inexcufably  miflaken.' 

i .  When  the  ftorms  of  perfecution  arofe,  the 
.  Priefls,  who  were  offended  by  the  fign  of  the 
Crofs,  obtained  leave  of  the  Emperor,  that  the 
profane,  the  Chriftians,  who  accompanied  him 
to  the  Temple,  fhould  be  compelled  to  offer 
facrifieej  and  this  incident  is  mentioned  by 
the  Rhetorician,  to  whom  I  lhall  not  at  prefent 
refufe  the  name  of  Ladaatius.  The  ad  of 
idolatry,  which  at  the  expiration  of.  eighteen 
years  was  required  of  the  officers  of  Dioletian, 
is  a  manifeft  proof  that  their  religious  freedom 
had  hitherto  been  inviolate,  except  in  the  fingle 
inftance  of  waiting  on  their  mafter  to  the 

3  Gibbon,  p.  676.  N.  133;  134.  4  Davis,  p.  73,  7 6, 
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Temple  j  a  fervice  lefs  criminal,  than  the  pro¬ 
fane  compliance  for  which  fhe  Minifter  of  the 
King  of  Syria  folicited  the  permifiion  of  the 
Prophet  of  Ifrael. 

2.  The  reference  which  I  made  to  Lac- 
tantius  exprefsly  pointed  out  this  exception  to 
their  freedom.  But  the  proof  of  the;  toleration 
which  they  enjoyed,  was  built  on  a  different 
teftimony,  which  my  difingenuous  adverfary  has 
concealed ;  an  ancient  and  curious  inftru&ion, 
compofed  by  Bifliop  Theonas,  for  the  ufe  of 
Lucian  and  the  other  Chriftian  eunuchs  of  the 
palace  of  Diocletian.  This  authentic  piece  was 
publifhed  in  the  Spicilegium  of  Dom  Luc 
d’Acheri  5  as  I  had  not  the  oppprtunity  of  con¬ 
futing  the  original,  I  was  contented  with  quot¬ 
ing  it  on  the  faith  ofTillemont,  and  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  it  immediately  precedes  (ch.  xvi.  note 
1 33.)  the  citation  of  La&antius  (note  134). 

Mr.  Davis  may  now  anfwer  his  own  queftion, 
cc  What  apology  can  be  made  for  thus  aflert> 

“  iog,  on  the  foie  authority  of  Laftantius, 

. "  fads  which  Ladb^ntius  fo  exprefsly  denies 

XI. 

“  I  have  already  given  a  curious  inftance  d*°hCa§ 
<f  of  our  Author's  afferting,  on  the  authority  of 
cc  Dion  Caffius,  a  fadb  not  mentioned  by  that 
cf  Hiftorian.  I  fhall  now  produce. a  very  lin- 
"  gular  proof  of  his  endeavouring  to  conceal 
8  f<  from 
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■^from  us  a  paflage  realty  contained  in  him  V* 
libthing  but  the  irig^y  'fchfemence  with  which 
:&tefe  Charge's  are -urged,-  could  engage  me  to 
take  the  leaft  notice  of  them*  In  fhemfelves 
-they  are  doubly  contemptible  :  rthcy  are  triflingj 
and'theyarefdhe. 

.  Mr.  BatVis  5  had  imputed  to  trre  as  a 
'Crime,  ’that  1  h&d:  mentioned,  on  the  lole  tefei- 
‘toony  of  Dion  (1.  htofii.  the  fprrit^f 

^rebellion  whieh  infhmed  the  from  the 
'reign  of  Nero  to  that  df  Antoninus  'Pius6, 
•whilft  the  pulfage  of  that  Hiftorian  is  confined 
lto  -an  inliirre&ion  in  Cyprus  arid  Gyrene, 
"which  broke  out  within  that  period.  The 
Header  who  will  caft  His  eye  on  the  Note 
*(ch.  xvi.  note  i.)  which  is  ilipported  by 
that  quOtation'from  Dion,  will  difcover  that  it 
’related  only  to-  this  particular  fa£L  The  ge¬ 
neral  pofition,  which  is  indeed  too  notorious 
to  require  any  proof,  I  had  cafe  fully  juftffied 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  paragraph^  partly  by 
anotherreference  to  Dicrn  Caflius,-  partly' by  an 
allufion  to  the  well-known  Hi  fiery  of  Jofe- 
phus,  and  partly  by  feveral  quotations  from  the 
learned  and  judicious  Bafnage,  who  has  ex¬ 
plained,  in  the  moft  fatisfa&ory  manner,  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  the  rebellious  Jews. 

VC?  . 

4  EUvis,  p.  83.  *  Id.  p.  11.  u  Gibbon,  p.  622. 

£.  Tlie 
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:  Won,  wtapjrl  amacqijfch 

of  endeavouring  to  concca^  tnjght  ped^)^ 
have  remained  umfible*  even  to  the  piercjpg 
eye  of  Mr.  Datfis,  if  I  bad  npt  carefully.  rer> 
ported  it  in  it$  proper  place-7 :  and  it  wa$  ig> 
my  power  t;o  report,  it,  without  bwg  €uiJ.^o£ 
any  inconfidejraie  contrqdiftfQn,  f  had  obferyfcd, , 
that,  in  the  Urge  hiftory  of  Pian,  Caflius.,. 
philin  had  npt  been  able  tq  difcoyer  the  n^ne^ 
of  Cbriftian*:  yet  I  afterwards  qpote  a  paflbgfc 
in  which  Marcia*  the  faKOurire  Concubine  q£ 
Compaocius,  is  celebrated,;  as  the  Patropef^  ofc 
the  ChriJfaiM,  Mr-  Davi*  has  trwfwbed 
quotation,  but  ty  has  concealed  the  impprtan^ 
words  which  t  now  diftingniiih  by  Italics  (civ 
xvi.  note  sqj$.  ©ion  Coffins*  oxrtaiber  bis  *b+ 
breviator  Xipkilin,  lr  ixxii.  The  re* 

ferenoe.  is  faidy  made  and  captioudy  qualified  * 
lam  already  ,  feeure  from  {he  irnpyt^tions  of 
fraud  or  inpqqflftency  i  and,  the  opinion  which 
attributes  the  Uft-mendoned  paffage  to  the  Ab* 
breviatpr,  rather  than  tp  the  prigipal  Hiltorian^ 
may  be  fupported  by  the  molt  unexception¬ 
able  authorities j  I  fhall  prpte$:  myfdf  by  thofe 
of  Rctmar  (in  his  Edition  of  Dion  Caflkis^ 
tom.  ii.  p»  raoy.  note  34.),  and  of  Dr.  Lard-* 
net }  and  fhall  only  tranfcribe  the  words  of  the 

?  gibbon |  !>.  667,  n.  107.  . } 

latter. 
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latter,  in  his  Colledidn  of  Jewilh  and  Heathen 

teffimonies,  voLiii.  p.  5}.  . 

€C  This  paragraph  I  rather  think  to  be  Xi- 
cc  philin’s  than  Dion’s.  The  ftyle  at  leaft  is' 
€C  Xiphilin’s.  In  the  other  pafiages  before 
fc  quoted,  Dion  fpeaks  of  Impiety ,  or  Athafm , 
€€  or  Judaifm  •,  but  never  ufeth  the  word  Cbrif- 
<c  iians.  Another  thing  that  inay  make  us 
cc  doubt  whether  this  obfervation  be  entirely 
5C  Dion’s,  is  the  phrafe,  <c  it  is  related  (htto- 
^  For  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 

rf  of  Commodus,  he  fays,  tc  Thefe  things, 
cc  arid  what  follows,  I  write  not  from  the  report 
€€  of  others,  but  from  my  own  knowledge  and 
a  obfervation.’*  However,  the  fenfe  may  be 
“  Dion  i  but  1  wifh  we  had  alfo  his  ftyle  with- 
<f  out  any  adulteration.”  For  my  own  part, 
I  muft,  in  my  private  opinion,  aferibe  even 
the  fenfe  of  this  palfage  to  Xiphilin.  The 
Monk  might  eagerly  colled  and  infert  an  anec¬ 
dote  which  related  to  thedomeftic  hiftory  of  the 
church ;  but  the  religion  of  a  courtezan  muft 
have  appeared  an  objed  of  very  little  moment 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  Conful>  who,  at  leaft 
in  every  other  part  of  his  hiftory,  difdained  or 
negleded  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Chrif- 
tians.  . 

<c  What  (hall  we  fay  now  ?  Do  we  not  dif- 
coyer  the  name  of  Chriftians  in  the  Hiftory 

“  Q\ f 
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H  of  Dion  ?  With  what  affurance  then  can 
u  Mr.  Gibbon,  after  averting  a  fadl  manifeftly 
"  untrue ,  lay  claim  to  the  merits  of  diligence 
‘f  and  accuracy,  the  ind^ehfable  duty  of  ah 
u  Hiftoriah,  ‘Or labile  'expedf  ifs  to  credit 
Cc  his  aflertion,  that*‘he  Has  carefully  examined 
“  aifmp  ofigirtal  foa'&MSM'  *  t**  "  ' '  *'  ’  * 1  '  r‘; 

fvTrVGibbon  may"  ftill  fjhainta.ih  the  jfhafa£her* 
of  an’Hiltoriah  i  butlt*  ‘Ik  drffitnk  't5'd6nc'eive 
how  DaVk  wiikfuppbfrhte  pfcterf8ori£  if 
he  aipireS  ttithaf  of  :a  iSehtfemafiV  rmJ 

‘  I'almbft'h^fitate  whether  I  flioufd  "take 'any 
notice  of  *  another  ridiculous  charge  which  Mr. 
Davis  includes  .in  the  article  of  Dion  Caflius* 
My  adyerfiiy^owns, "thatT'Kaye  occafjpnally 
produced  the  fevenU'bal&es  of  the  ^uguttan 
Hiftory  which  relate  to  the  Chriftiansj  but  hp 
fiercely,  contends  that  they  ^mouftt  tp-p-rnor^ 
xhah.fa  fiMs n. t 1  .really,  l^aye  hot^ , measured 
them  ii^P^cjid  I  naeap  that  ^oofe  expreffion  as 
aprecife  and  definite- number.  If*  on  a  qicer 
furvey,  thofe  Ihort  hint$,  when  they ;  are 
brought;  together,  fhould  be  found  to  exceed  fix 
of  the  long Ji hes,of  my1  fol io bdi tio  n  ,T  am  con¬ 
tent  that  my  critical  Antagonift  Ihould  iubftv- 
tute  eight,  or  ten,  or  twelvfc,  lines :  nor  fliall  1 
think  either  my  learning  or  my  veracity  rhuch 
imerefted  in.this  important  alteration.  * 

;  I  Davis,  p.  83.  »  Gibbon,  p.  63 4.  n.  £4. 
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yifpirni:rri .^ki  i;  7:nirI?Jfi:*i33it:  AnoddiO  .*i.  . 
P1.1  ^  T)i#c*  .  Afw.  a  fh^  Mcqp^o^  of  th^  unworthy 

,  ^#4*eC  W^MMc%  #*-  ktAjfg 

jjy«5u^f>IV(  «&&*!&  Chrlfli  I 

'  an^  ofwo‘Oinflm?i^^5» 

...  4$$$!  f1* 

unfqjr§j,vii}|  Critic  remarks*  “  Tl«t  Pliny  has 
it  of 

“  (in  the  different,  $poftat«)  vrfyeh  Mr-  Gib. 
"  bonjhefe^fcubes,;.  yet  jjk/WjWd}  at 
*  ‘  tjie'  head'  of  thole  Authors  whom'  Ke  has 
*f  atm'oaijfe  oepa/ion.  uft  is  alloyed  indeed 
tf  that  this  diftin££ion  is  made  by  the  other 

v.Trl  rdfro  ,2r;vc  jr&'&zbr.  ’«v: 

**  Authors  j  but  as  Puny,  the  firlt  referred  to 

orvro4; A  od-  2o  gtresikd  U  *'  i  °  x  mjiw 


feaarjEngDln j  “  "  if'1  is  ^ certainly  very  repre- 
hefiftble  m  bu/1  Author/  thii^tS'  confound 
^  *their  teftimohy,  '’arid  ‘tblrnak^sP n&dlfcfoand 
^  improper  referSic£  *:’* 

ji  r  y?rl ..  m  1  v  ^  'iir  *  i  c*'c*rfT'  1  W  < 

A  criticifra  of  this  fort  can  only  tend,  to  exr 

£  T%  ‘  ,  1  •  r  •  1 

pole  Mr.  Davis  s  total  ignorance  of  hiftoxical 

CQrppontioa  The  Winter  who  albires  to  the 
‘  -ificm  rpvT-k  -  *"  s  ;  t 

n^mp  or  Hiltorian,  is  obliged  to  confnk  a  va- 

i  li...  c  •  •  1  £.v  ?  t  G  ».  » 

riety  of  original  teftimonies,  each  of  which# 

ibtCT,  TfTi  io  j  "■  9  i  * 

*  Gibbon,  p.  664..  if;  102.  •*  Davis,  p.  87,  88. 

-•  ‘  •  *  -  'taken 
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taken  fcpftrately,  is  perhaps  impetftft  flftd  ip&* 
tM.  By  ftjWftdia&*  f tHtullin  ifii  ftrftatgfcritet 
Of  theft  dlfperibd  inftte fiafe*  he  eftae$ftOUft  tft 
fortti  a  toiififtehl  ind  ihtettfcflahg  ttfttt-ativew 
Nothing  ought  to  fee  Inferied- Which  is  hot 
ptoved  by  feme  one  of  the  witneflb  ■>  but  their 
evidence  muft  be  fo  intimately  blended  to¬ 
gether,  that  as  it  is  unreafonable  to  expeCt  that 
each  of  them  (hould  vouch  for  the  whole,  fo  it 
would  be  tmpofrible  tb  define  the  boundaries 
of  their  refpettitfe  property.  Neither  Plihy, 
ndr  Dionyfius,  nor  Cyprian,  rtie/itihn  ail  the 
cireumftanees  and  iiftinittms  of  the  conduct  Of 
thfe  Chriftian  Ap6lfette$  i  btlt  if  any  of  thefn 
was  withdrawn,  the  account  which  !  have 
given  would,  in  ibttie  inftance,  be  dtfe&lve.  - 

Thus  much  t  thought  ftecefTary  to  fay,  as 
feveral  of  the  fubfequCnt  mifreptefenlaiions  of 
Orofius,  of  Bayle,  of  Fabricius,  of  Gregory  of 
Tours,  &c.  3,  which  provoked  the  fury  of  “Mr. 
Davis,  are  derived  only  from  the  ignbrahee  of 
this  cbmmon  hiftorical  principle. 

Another  clafs  of  Mifreprefentations,  Which 
my  Adverfary  urges  with  the  fame  degree  of 
vehemence  (fee  ill  particular  thofe  of  Juflin, 
Diodbrus  .SicuIus,  arid  even  Tacitus),  requires 
*  the  fupport  of  another  principle  which  has  not 

*  Davis,  p.  88.  oo.  137, 

.  yA  ,  j ;  .  *  *  .  ■ ’  • 
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yet  bepn  introduced  into  the.  a^t;  of:Jcritic#n  § 
tf>at  when  a  modern  hiftorian  appeal*;  to. the 
authority  of  the,  anoints  for  the  t$ith  ofany 
particular  fadt  he  makes  himfelf  anfwerahle,  I 
know  not(co^rhat  extent,  for  all  tfye.  circum¬ 
jacent  errors  or  ioconfifteqcics  of  t^e  authors 
.yhofn  he  h?s  quoted, 

XIII. 

1  ajn  accuftd  of  throwing  out  a  falfe  accu¬ 
sation  againft  this  Father  3,  becaufe  I*  had'  ob¬ 
served  4  that  Ignatius,  defending  againft  the 
pnoftics  the  refurredtion  of  Chrift,  employs  a 
.yague  and  doubtful  tradition,  inftead  of  quot¬ 
ing  tfye  certain  teftimony  of  the  Eyangelifts : 
and  this  obf  ervation  was-juftificd  by  a  remark¬ 
able  paflage  of  Ignatius^  in  his  Epiftle  ,to  the 
Smyrn3?ans,  which  |  cited  according  to  tfce 
volume  and  the  page  of  the  beft  edition  of 
the  Apoftolical  Fathers,  publilhed  at'  Amfter- 
dam,  1724,  in  two  volumes  in  folio.  The 
Criticifm  of  Mr.  Davis  is  announced  by  one  of 
,  thofc  folemn  declaration?  which  leave  not;  any 
refuge,  if  they  are  convidted  of  falfehood. 
**  I  cannot  find  any  paflage  that  bears  the  leaft 
*c  affinity  to  what  Mr.  Gibbon  oblerves,.m  the 

fc  whole  Epiftle,  which  I  hive  read  over  rfioVc 

„  '  -  m  JK-r'M-i  _r.Tr 

than  once.  * 1 

1  ' '  ;  ^  q  t  '• '  ri 

?  Davis,  p.  100,  101.  4  Gibbon,  p.  55  j,  Note  35. 
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t  '  I  ;had.  alrcedynurkcd  the  fituation ;  nor  is  it 
in  my  power  tx>  ^prove  the  exiftcnce  of  this 
paft&ge,  by  any  other  means  than  by  producing 
the  words  of  the :  original.  t  Ey«  yap  xa*  ptr* 

tji*  <*r»?TX<n#  -ip  avmw-t tfm  x«t  thtti v«  orr a, 

juu  @rg.  txr  ir^p*  Ilcrfsv'^cv,  f^n  auroif,  A*- 
P*«,  fa,  xa«  i &xx«Ti  cux*  £ifw  $at  petti* 

**up<vr**.  xat  t uflvj  out*  i -  x««  •  fSTiormuran, 

“  ,1  have  known,  and  I  believe,  that  after  his 
"  refurre&ion  likewife  he.exifted  in  the  flefli : 
/*  And  when  he  came  to  Peter,  and  to  the  reft, 
"  he  faid  unto- them.  Take,  handle  me,  and 
**  &e  that  I  am  .not  an  incorporeal  daemon  or 
t€  fpirit.  And  they  touched  him  and  believ- 
.  <f  ed.”  The  faith  of  the  Apoftles  confuted  the 
.  impious  error  of  the  Gnoftics,  which  attributed 
Pfily  the  appearances  of  a  human  body  to  the 
Son  of  God :  and  it  was  the  great  obje&  of 
.  Ignatius,  in  the  Jaft  moments  of  his  life,  to 
.  fecureTthe  Chriftians  of  Afia  from  the  fnares  of 
thofe  dangerous  Heretics..  According  to  the 
,  tradition  of  the  modern  Greeks,  Ignatius  was 
the  child  whom  Jefus  received  into  his  arms 
(See  Tillemont  Mem,  Ecclef.  tom,  ii,  part  ii. 

-  P*  43*)  >  yet  M  hc  could  hardly  be  old  enough 
_  to  remember  the  refuj-re&ion  of  the  Son  of 
r  God,  he  muft  have  derived  r  his  knowledge 
either  from  our  prefent  Evangeljfts,  or  from 
^Jpme  Apocryphal ,  Gofpel,  or  from  fomc  un- 

...  WTftftP  Wditiop/  v  . ^  • 

.  ,  t.  The 
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i.  The  GofpeLs  Of  St.  Luke  and  Sc.  John 
would  undoubtedly  have  Applied  Ignatius  with 
the  moft  invincible  proofs  of  the  reality  Of  Afc 
body  of  Chrift,  #hen  he  appealed  to  the 
Apeftles  after  hi*  refunwftion;  but  neither  of 
thoie  Gofpels  contain  the  charafteriftic  worth 
Of  2*  ftujtwior  tarvpufrn,  ittd  the*  important  ClT*- 
tutnftadce  that  either  Peter,  Or  theft  who  went 
with  Peter,  touched  the  body  of  Chrift  -and 
beHtfvtd;  Had  the  Saint  deigned  to  quote 
the  Evangdift  on  a  very  nice  fubjeft  ofeotrtrb- 
verfy,  he  would  not  finely  have  expofed  hiriri- 
ftlfby  an  inaccurate,  or  rather  by  a  <aHe  re¬ 
ference,  to  the  juft  reproaches  of  die  Gnoftics. 
On  diis  occafion,  therefore,  Ignatius  did  not 
employ,  as  he  might  have  don  e,  againft  Ac 
Heretics,  the  certain  tefttmony  of  AeEvarl- 
'  gclifts. 

a.  Jerom,  who  cites  this  reffiaAabtepaftage 
from  Ae  Efriftle  of  Ignatius  td  Ae  Smymseans 
(See  Catalog.  Script;  Ecclef.  in  IgnattO,  tOm.  i. 
pi  473.  edit.  Eraftn.  Bafll  1437),  is  of  opinion 
'  that  It  was  taken  from  Ae  which  he  Iiim- 
felf  had  lately  tranflated :  ahd  tbit,  from  Ae 
eomparifon  of  two  oAer  palfages  In  Ae  ■  fame 
\Vork  (In  Jacob,  et  in  MatAsto,  p.  164),  ip- 
pears  to  have  been  tht  Hebrew  Gofpel,  which 
was  ufed  by  Ae  Jfazarenes  of  ’Bfcrsfea,  as  Ae 
genuine*  cOmpofition  of  St.  MfacAeW.  Yet 
Jerom  mentions  anoAer  Copy  of  tills  HeBftw 

Gofpel 
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Gofpcl  (fo  different  from  the  Greek  Text), 
which  was  extant  in  thtr library  formed  at  Ca> 
&*»»  by  the.  care  of  Pan^hilws:  whilft  the 
learned  ^ufebius^  the  friend  ofPwnphttuf  ^pd 
the  Biihop  of  Cjefare^,  very  frankly  dechaqs 
(Hift.  Ecclef.  I.  iii.  c.  36.),  that,  he  is,  ignorant 
from  whence  Ignatius  borrowed  thofe  words, 
which  are  the  fubjetft  of  the  prefent  Enquiry, 

J.  The  doubt  which  remains,  is  only  whe¬ 
ther  he  took  them  from  an  ApocryphaL  Book* 
or  from  unwritten  tradition :  and  I  thought  my- 
fclf  fafe  from  every  fpecies  of  Critics,  when) 
embraced  the  rational  fentiment  of  Calaubon 
and  Pearfom  I  ftiall  produce  the  words  of  the 
Bifhop.  ff  Frseterea.  iterum  obfervandum  eft, 
cc  H110^  ^e  kac  re  fcripfit  Ifaacus  Cafaubonus, 
"  Quinetiam  fortajfi  verity  non  ex  Evangelio 
r<  Hebraic o>  Ignatium  ilia  verba  defcripfiffey  vertm 
“  traditionem  aljegajfe  non  fcriptamx  qiu$  poJUa  in 
<c  lit  eras  filer  it  r  elata*  et  Hebrako  Evangelic^,  quod 
M  Mattb'f  ojribuebant,  fnfertab  '  Et.fioc  ijuidcip 
*€  mihi  multo  verifimilius  videtur.”  (Pearfon. 
Vindici^  Ignatian^,  part  ii.  c,  ix.‘  p.  336,  m 
tom.  ii.  Patr.  Apoftol.) 

I  may  now  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Public,  whether  l  have  looked  into  the  Epiftle 
which  I  cite  with  fuch  a  parade  of  learning* 
and  bow  profitably  Mr.  Davis  ha  *  read  it  over 
more  than  once. 
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The  learning  and  “judgment; ~bf  Mofhelrrt 
had  been  of  frequent  ufe  in  the  courieof  my 
fffftbrical  Inquiry,  4n&  1  had  not  iedn  wanting 
im  proper  expreflioris  of  gratitude'.  My  vexa¬ 
tious  *  Adverfary  is  always  ready  to  ftart  froni 
his  ambufcade,1  ind  ro  harafs  mymarch  by  a 
mode  of  attack,  'Which  cannot  eafijy  be"  recon¬ 
ciled'  with  the  laws  "of  honourable  war.  The 
jgrbateft  part  of  tlie'  Mifreprefentations  of  Mo- 
ttieiririT,  Which  Mr.  ‘Davis  has  imputed  to  me 
ajre  of  fuch’  a  nature,*  that  I  muft  indeed  be 
humble,  if  I  could  perfuade  myfd[f  t;o  beftow  a 
moment  of  ferious  attention  on  them.  Whether 
‘Mofheun  could  prove  that  an .  abfolute  com¬ 
munity  of  goods  was  not  eftablifhed  among  the 
firftXhriftians  of  Jerufalem  \  whether  he  fuf- 
pedtM  the  purity  of  the  Epiltles  of  Ignatius  \ 
"whether  he  cerifured  Dr.  Middleton  with  tem¬ 
per  or  indignation  (in  this  caufe  I  muft  chal¬ 
lenge'  Mr.  Davis  as" aii  incompetent  judge)  j 
'  whether'  he’  corroborates  the  whole  of  my  de- 
fpription  of  the  prophetic  office]  whether  he 
’  fpealis  with  approbation  of  the  humanity 
of  Pliny,  and  whether  he  attributed  the 
fame  fenfe  to  the  pidlefica  of  Suetonius,,  and 
the  ebitiabiUs  of  Tacitus.  Thefe  queftloris, 

*  Davis,  p.95—97.  104.— 107.  114/— 132. 

-G  even 
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even  as  Mr.  Davis  has  dated  them,  lie  open 
to  the  judgment  of  every  reader,  and  the  fuper- 
fluous  obfervations  which  I  could  make,  would 
be  an  abufe  of  their  time  and  of  my  own.  As 
little  lhall  I  think  of  confuming  their  patience, 
by  examining  whether  Le  Clerc  and  Mofheim 
labour  in  the  interpretation  of  fome  texts  of  the 
Fathers,  and  particularly  of  a  pafiage  of  Ire- 
nasus,  which  feem  to  favour  the  pretenfions  of 
the  Roman  Bilhop.  The  material  part  of  the 
pafiage  of  Irenaeus  confifts  of  about  fqur  lines ; 
and  in  order  to  fhew  that  the  interpretations  of 
Le  Clerq  and  Moiheim  are  not  laboured ,  Mr. 
Davis  abridges  them  as  much  as  poflible  in  the 
fpace  of  twelve  pages .  I  know  not  whether  the 
perufal  of  my  Hiftory  will  juftify  the  fufpicion 
of  Mr.  Davis,  that  I  am  fecretly  inclined  to 
the  intereft  of  the  Pope  :  but  I  cannot  difeover 
how  the  Proteftant  caufe  can  be  affected,  if  Ire¬ 
naeus  in  the  fecond,  or  Palavicini  in  the  feven- 
teenfh  century,  were  tempted,  by  any  private 
views,  to  countenance  in  their  writings  the 
fyftem  of  ecclefiaftical  dominion,  which  has  been 
purfued  in  every  age  by  the  afpiring  Bilhops  of 
the  Imperial  city.  Their  condud  followed  the 
revolutions  of  the  Chriftian  Republic,  but  the 
fame  fpirit  animated  the  haughty  breads  of 
Vidor  the  Firft,  and  of  Paul  the  Fifth. 

There  ftill  remain  one  or  two  of  thefe  im¬ 
puted  Mifreprefentations,  which  appear,  and 
-  K  indeed 
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indeed  only  appear,  to  merit  a  little  more  at? 
tention.  In  ftating  the  opinion  of  Mofheim 
with  regard  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Gofpel,  Mr. 
Davis  boldly  declares,  cc  that  I  have  altered  the 
«  truth  of  Molheim’s  hiftory,  that  I  might 
«  have  an  opportunity  of  contradiding  the  beT 
<f  lief  and  wifhes  of  the  Fathers  V*  In  other 
words,  I  have  been  guilty  of  uttering  a  mali¬ 
cious  falfehood. 

I  had  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  fanguin$ 
exprefiion  of  the  Fathers  of  the  fecond  century, 
who  had  too  haftily  ditfuled  the  light  of  Chrifti- 
anity  over  every  part  of  the  globe?  by  ob- 
ferving,  as  an  undoubted  fad,  that  the  Bar- 
«  barians  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  who  fub- 
“  verted  the  Roman  Monarchy,  were  involved 
“  in  the  errors  of  Paganifm ;  and  that  even 
«  the  conqueft  of  Iberia,  of  Armenia,  or  of 
“  Ethiopia,  was  not  attempted  with  any  de- 
“  gree  of  fuccefs,  till  the  fcepter  was  in  tht 
“  hands  of  an  orthodox  Emperor  V*  I  had 
referred  the  curious  reader  to  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  of  Mofheim1*  General  Hiftory  of  the 
Church  :  Now  Mr.  Davis  has  difcovered,  and 
can  prove,  from  that  excellent  work,  c<  that 
«  Christianity,  not  long  after  its  firft  rife,  had 
«  been  introduced  into  the  left  as  well  as 
**  greater  Armenia*  that  part  of  the  Goths, 

*  Pavis,  p.  127.  1  Gibbon,  p.  6x1,  612. 

.6  “  who 
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u  who  Inhabited  Thracia,  Msefia,  and  D aci** 
u  had  received  the  Chriftian  religion  long  be- 
“  fore  this  century;  and  that  Theophilus,  their 
Biihop,  was  prefent  at  the  Council  of 
“  Nice  •  ” 

On  this  occafion;  the  reference  was  made  to 
a  popular  work  of  Mofheim,  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  reader,  that  he  might  obtain  the  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianiry  in  the 
fourth  century,  which  I  had  gradually  acquired 
by  Undying  with  fome  care  the  Ecclefiaftic 
Antiquities  of  the  Nations  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  If  I  had  reafonably  fup- 
fcofed  that  the  refult  of  our  common  inquiries 
mutt  be  the  fame,  fhould  I  have  deferved  a 
very  harfh  cenfurc  for  my  unfufpe&ing  confi¬ 
dence  ?  Or  if  I  had  declined  the  invidious  talk 
of  feparating  a  few  immaterial  errors,  from  a 
jult  and  judicious  representation*  might  not 
my  refpeft  for  the  name  and  merit  of  Mofheim, 
have  claimed  fome  indulgence  ?  But  I  difdaih 
thofe  excufes,  which  only  a  Candid  adverfary 
Would  allow.  I  can  meet  Mr.  Davis  on  the 
hard  ground  of  controverfy*  and  retort  on  his 
own  head  the  charge  of  concealing  a  part  of  the 
truth.  He  himfclf  has  dared  to  fupprefs  the 
Words  of  my  text,  which  immediately  followed 
his  quotation.  “  Before  that  time  the  various 

9  Davis,  p.  I  z6,  1*7. 
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“  acdclents  of  war  and  commerce  might  indeed 
<c  diffufe  an  imperfedt  knowledge  of  the  Gofpel 
“  among  the  tribes  of  Caledonia,  and  among 
Cf  the  borderers  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
<f  and  the  Euphrates and  Mr.  Davis  has 
likewife  fupprefTed  one  of  thejuftificatory  Notes 
on  this  pafiage,  which  cxprefsly  points  out  the 
time  and  circumftances  of  the  firft  Gothic  con- 
verfions.  Thefe  exceptions,  which  I  had  cau- 
tioufly  inferted,  and  Mr.  Davis  has  cautioufly 
concealed,  are  fuperfluous  for  the  provinces  of 
Thrace,  Mjefia,  and  the  Lefier  Armenia,  which 
were  contained  within  the  precin&s  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire.  They  allow  an  ample  fcope  for 
the  more  early  converfion  of  fome  independent 
diftricts  of  Dacia  and  the  Greater  Armenia, 
which  bordered  on  the  Danube  and  Euphrates ; 
and  the  entire  fenfe  of  this  pafiage,  which  Mr. 
Davis  firft  mutilates  and  then  attacks,  is  per¬ 
fectly  confiftent  with  the  original  text  of  the 
learned  Mofheim. 

And  yet  I  will  fairly  confefs,  that  after  a 
nicer  inquiry  into  the  epoch  of  .the  Armenian 
Church,  I  am  not  fatisfied  with  the  accuracy  of 
my  own  expreflion.  The  afiurance  that  the 
firft  Chriftian  King,  and  the  firft  Archbifhop, 
Tiridates,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator, 
.were  ftill  alive  feveral  years  after  the  death  of 
Conftantine,  inclined  me  to  believe,  that  the 
conyerfion  of  Armenia  was  pofterior  to  the  au- 

fpicious 
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fpicious  Revolution,  which  had  given  the  feep- 
ter  of  Rome  to  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  Em¬ 
peror.  But  I  had  not  enough  confidered  the 
two  following  circumftances.  i.  I  might  have 
recollected  the  dates  afligned  by  Mofes  of  Cho- 
rene,  who,  on  this  occafion,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  competent  witnefs.  Tiridates  afeended 
the  throne  of  Armenia  in  the  third  year  of  Dio¬ 
cletian  (Hift.  Armenian,  1.  ii.  c.  79.  p.  207.), 
and  St.  Gregory,  who  was  inverted  with  the 
Epifcopal  character  in  the  feventeenth  year  of 
Tiridates,  governed  almoft  thirty  years  the 
Church  of  Armenia,  and  difappeared  from  the 
world  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
fame  Prince.  (Hift.  Armenise,  1.  ii.  c.  88. 
p.  224,  225.)  The  confecration  of  St.  Gre¬ 
gory  muft  therefore  be  placed  A.  D.  303,  and 
the  converfion  of  the  King  and  kingdom  was 
foon  atchieved  by  that  fuccefsful  miflionary. 
2.  The  unjuft  and  inglorious  war  which  Maxi- 
min  undertook  againft  the  Armenians,  the  an¬ 
cient  faithful  allies  of  the  Republic,  was  evi¬ 
dently  derived  from  a  motive  of  fuperftitious 
zeal.  The  hiftorian  Eufebius  (Hift.  Ecclef. 
1.  ix.  c.  8.  p.  448.  edit,  Cantab.)  confiders  the 
pious  iVmienians  as  a  nation  of  Chriftians,  who 
bravely  defended  themfelves  from  the  hoftile 
opprellion  of  an  idolatrous  tyrant.  Infteadof 
maintaining  “  that  the  converfion  of  Armenia 
cc  was  not  attempted  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs 

“  till 
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f<  till  the  fcepter  was  in  the  hands  of  an  ortho* 
“  dox  Emperor,”  I  ought  to  have  obferyed, 
that  the  feeds  of  the  faith  were  deeply  fown 
during  the  feafen  of  the  laft  and  greateft  perfe- 
cution,  that  many  Roman  exiles  might  aflift 
the  labours  of  Gregory,  and  that  the  renowned 
Tiridaces,  the  hero  of  the  Eaft,  may  difpute 
with  Conftanrine  die  honour  of  being  the  firft 
Sovereign  who  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion. 

In  a  future  edition,  I  lhall  re&ify  an  expref* 
Eon  which,  in  ftriebneis,  can  only  be  applied  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Iberia  and  ./Ethiopia.  Had 
the  error  been  expelled  hy  Mr.  Davis  hiinfelf,  I 
diould  not  have  been  afhamed  to  correct  it; 
but  I  am  alharned  at  being  reduced  to  contend 
with  an  adyer&ry  who  is  unable  to  difcover,  or 
to  improve  his  own  advantages. 

But  inftead  of  profecuting  any  inquiry  from 
whence  the  public  might  have  gained  inftruc- 
tion,  and  himfelf  credit,  Mr.  Davis  chu&s  to 
perplex  his  readers  with  Ibme  angry  cavils 
about  the  progrefs  of  the  Gofpel  in  the  fecond 
century.  What  does  he  mean  to  eftabiilh  or  to 
refute  ?  Have  I  denied,  that  before  the  end  of 
that  period  Chriftianky  was  very  widely  diffufed 
both  in  the  Eaft  and  in  the  Weft  ?  Has  not 
Juftin  Martyr  affirmed,  without  exception  or 
limitation,  -chat  it  was  already  preached  to 
evtry  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Is  that 
proportion  true  at  prefent  ?  Could  it  be  true  in 

the 
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the  time  of  Juftin  ?  Does  hot  Mofheim  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  exaggeration  ?  “  Demus,  nec  enim 
f*  qju*e  in  occulos  incurrunt  Infitiari  audemus, 
“  effe  in  his  verbis  exaggerationis  nonnihil. 
“  Certum  enim  eft  diu  poft  Juftini  setatem, 
f€  muitas  orbis  terrarum  gentes  cognitione 
Chrifti  caruifle.”  (Mofheim  dc Rebus  Chrifti- 
anis,  p.  203.)  Does  he  not  expofe  (p.  205.) 
with  becoming  fcorn  and  indignation,  the  falfe- 
hood  and  vanity  of  the  hyperboles  of  Tertul- 
lian  ?  bonum  hominem  aeftu  imagination^ 
i(  elatum  nop  fatis  adtendiffe  ad'ea  quae  litteris 
configiiabat.” 

The  high  efteem  which  Mr.  Davis  exprefies 
for  the  writings  of  Mofheim,  would  alone  con¬ 
vince  how  little  he  has  read  them,  fince  he 
muft  have  been  perpetually  offended  and  diP- 
gufted  by  a  train  of  thinking,  the  moft  repug¬ 
nant  to  his  own.  His  jealoulv,  however,  for 
the  honour  of  Mofheim,  provokes  him  to  ar¬ 
raign  the  boldnefs  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  pre- 
fames  falfely  to  charge  fuck  an  eminent  man 
with  unjufiifiabk  ajfertions  9.  I  might  obferve, 
that  my  ftyle,  which  on  this  occafion  was  more 
modeft  and  moderate,  has  acquired,  perhaps 
pndefignedly,  an  illiberal  caft  from  the  rough 
hand  of  Mr.  Davis.  But  as  my  veracity  is  im¬ 
peached,  I  may  be  lefs  folicitous  about  my  po- 

p  Davis,  p.  13 1. 
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litcncfs  ;  and  though  I  have  repeatedly  declined 
the  faireft  opportunities  of  correcting  the 
errors  of  my  predeceflbrs,  yet  as  long  as  I  have 
truth  on  my  fide,  I  am  not  eafily  daunted  by 
the  names  of  the  moft  eminent  men. 

The  affertion  of  Mofheim,  which  did  not 
feem  to  be  juftified  1  by  the  authority  of  Lac- 
tantius,  was,  that  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Di¬ 
ocletian,  Prifca  and  Valeria ,  had  been  pri¬ 
vately  baptized .  Mr.  Davis  is  fore  that  the 
words  of  Mofheim,  <c  Chriftianis  facris  clam 
cc  initiata,”  need  not  be  confined  to  the  rite 
of  baptifm  j  and  he  is  equally  fore,  that  the  re¬ 
ference  to  Molheim  does  not  lead  us  to  dif- 
cover  even  the  name  of  Valeria.  In  both 
thefe  afilirances  he  is  grofsly  miftaken ;  but  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  controverfy,  that  an  error 
may  be  committed  in  three  or  four  words, 
which  cannot  be  re&ified  in  Ids  than  thirty  or 
forty  lines. 

i.  The  true  and  the  foie  meaning  of  the 
Chriftian  initiation,  one  of  the  familiar  and  fa-? 
vourite  allufions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
century,  is  clearly  explained  by  the  exaCl  and 
laborious  Bingham.  <c  The  baptized  were 
<c  alfo  flyled  o*  which  the 'Latins 

<c  call  initiate  the  initiated,  that  is  admitted  to 
fC  the  ufe  of  the  /acred  offices,  and  knowledge 

1  Gibbon,  p.  6;6,  No|e  132. 
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u  of  faired  myfteries  of  thd  Chrifoah.ReHgioti*  - 
cc  Hinscc  Jcame  that  fora*,  of  fpeaking  fe*fre-> 

"  qucntly-  ufed  by  St;  Chryfoftom,  and)  other  * 
“  ancient  writers,  when  ;  the]h  touched  ;aiporr ' 
“  any  do&rinesi  or  myfberies  which  thtGate-^ 
<c  churaens  underftood  not  utun*  oi  fjce/jLvqKdpoij ' 
“  the  initiated  know  what  is  ipokend  ;:St. . 
,c  Ambrofe.  writes  a  book  to  thefe  inittatiy 
“  Iftdore.  of  Pelufium,*  .apd  Hcfyehius  call; 
t(  them  [Av<flou  and  /xuiJayuyriToi*  Whence  the 
ct  Catechumens  have  the'  contrary 
“  Afwrioi*-  JfWTiToi)  AjxvHafyuynToiy  the  uriioiti-' 
c‘  Sited  br  Unbaptized.”  ^Antiquities  of  the 
Chriflian  Church,  L  i.  c.4.‘Np  2*  vol.i.  p.  ii. 
foL  edit.)  .  i Had  I  prefutaed  to  fuppofc  that 
Moiheim  was  capable  of  employing  a  technical 
exprefliail  an.  a  loofe  .and  ^equivocal .  fmft,  I 
ftould  indeed  have  violated  the  reaped  which 
I  have  always  entertainedfor  his  learning  4nd 
abilities^  I  v..  1  '  '  /  .  l(  •• 

2%  ButfVMr*  Davis  cannot  difcOver  in  the 
tea  of  Moiheim  the  namerof  Valeria,  In  that 
cafe  ^Mofheim  wooldrhave  fuffered  another 
flight  ihaepufacy  to  drop  from  hrs  pen;  as  'the 
^iffage  of  LadantfOS) -<c  facrificio*  poMui  doe- 
^git,M^onnwhich  he  founds  his  affeftfofti  in* 
eludes  the  names  b(&ty  of  Prifca  and  Valeria. 
But  I  suni  not  reduced  to- the  necerfity  of  accu- 
ling  another  in  my  own  defence.  Moflieim  has 
1  L  4  properly 
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property.  "And  CfcpTeFsty  (fcdmJ  that  Valeria 
imitated  dK  psoub  tosuoplt  d  her  mother  Prtf— 
ca,  *  Gsner  DiOcteciaoi  ufconrm  habebatfWr- 
‘Vrepai  .mfctris  exerhphub  /pietaot  erga  Devon 
“  imUantedi  ec  a.  calitn  liitorom  Numinwm 
‘V.^knaim  (Me&einn  p*  9*  S')  Mr.  Diris 
has.  a  baAhabitbf  gutedity  fhippmg  at:the  firft 
vrardsof  *  rtferenoi k.  Without  giving  himfclf 
therroobde  of  going  to  thetaid  of 'the  page  or 

pftt%gf*piu  - 

Ttefc  trifling  and  paevifh  Cavils  would,  ptr*- 
hapti,  have  teen  cofifpuhded  with  fojtaecriwifinS 
ofthffame  ftampy  bn  which  I  hod  beftobred  a 
flight,  didugh  faffteknt  notice,  «  die  tegte* 
na^  of  this  artiefe  of  Moflifcim*  had  nOt  ihy 
iccendon  been  awakened  by  a  peroration  worthy 
Of  Tcrtullian  faisstfelf,  if  Tettullian  hod  been 


dewind  of  etoqoencfc  as  weH  as  of  ftrodetatiOn**** 
h  i|d^ich  :tefs  dtesehe  Chtifldan  Rfeftiam  ^vk 
«  our  infidel  Hiftorian  any  pretext  for  inlming 
«'thdt  ■Utibei'd  m*Hgmnt  ivfinue&*nv  n  That 
•f.CWSftiaoicy  his.  iB-eYery  age,  ackiWWl^dgod 
«  r^ts,  important  obligations  to  nauthfc.detO’ 
.<*  tion  i”  the  fematk  is  truly  contmptiUe  •.** 

'  It  Uilftot  my  defign  'to  ktt  whole  pages 
4  te.dioius  enumeration  of  the  many  illufliriotB 
^  /©samples  of  female  ijkmaimnfc-wlacfri  in  dvdy 
a  /  age^  apd  ataioft  ifibewy  octontry,  hare  pro- 


I)  4 
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4  Davis,  p»  132. 
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motod  the  intereft  of  Chrijfttaruty,  Such  in«r 
fences  will  readily  offbr  themfejye*  to  thoft 
who  have  the  flighte/t  knowledge  of  EcdtiirfT 
ftical  Htftory ;  nor  is  it  necefifery  that  1  %nd<# 
remind  them  how  much  the  charm**,  the  influ¬ 
ence,  the  devotion  of  Clotilda*  and  /ttf  htr 
great-grand-daughtcr  Bertha,  contributed# 
the  conveHion  of  France  and  England. .  Reli¬ 
gion  may  accept,  without  a  blufh,  the  fervices 
of  the  pureft  and  moft  gende  portion  of  the 
human  Qttcies :  but  there  are  fome  advocates 
who  would  dlfgrace  Chriftianity,  if  Chriftianity 
could  be  dlfgraced,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  defend  her  caufe. 

XV. 

As  1  could  not  readily  procure  the  works  of 
Gregory  of  Nyfla,  I  borrowed  3  from  the  accu¬ 
rate  and  indefatigable  Tillemont,  a  pafTage  in 
the  Life  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  ©r  the 
Wonder-worker,  which  affirmed  that  when  the 
Saint  took  pofleffion  of  his  Epifcopal  See*  he 
found  only  seventeen  Ghrifiitfns  In  the  city  pf 
Hco-Casfarea,  and  the  adjacent  country*  t(  Lcs 
u  environs*  la  Campagne,  le  pays  d'aienepur,” 
(Mem.  Ecckf;  Tontu  iy.  p.  (>77,  69s.  Edit. 
Bjuflclfes,  1706).  Thefe  fexpreffions  of  TU- 
iemont,  to  whom  1  explicitly  acknowledged 

3  Gibbon,  p.  605.  K.  156. 

La  -  my 
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my  fynonyniout  tb  .the 

word  Diotefe,  the  whole  territory  intrufted  to 
thepaflbrab  agrb‘~'bf~rhe  Wonder-worker,  and 
I  fechifecl  epitfi£t:fcf  e^tekfim^  becaufe  I  was 
apprifed  that  Neo-Gsfefarea  was  the  capital  of 
thfc  Polemoniac  Poritus,  and  that  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  which  ftretched  above 
five'-hundred  miles  along  the  coaft  ofthe-Eux? 
ine,.  was.  divided  between  fixteen  or  feyenteen 
Biihops.  (See  the  GeOgraphia  Eccje^aftfea  of 
Charles  de  St.  Paid,  and  Lvcas  f^gflrenius, 
p.  249,  250,  ,251.)  .  Thus  far  I  may  not  be 
thought  to  have;  deferved  any  qenfure ;  but  the 
omifiion  of  the  fubfequ.ent  part  of  the  fame 
paflage,  which  imports  that  at  his  death  the 
Wonder-worker  left  no  more  than  feventeen 
Pagans*  may  feem  to  wear  a  partial  and  fufpi- 
pipiis-afpcft. 

*  Let  me  therefore .  firft  .Obferve,  a$;fom.e  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  impartial  difpofition,  that  I  cajity 
admitted,  as  the » cool  obfervatiomof'  the  pbilo- 
fophic  Lucian, -  the  angry  and  dnterefted  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  falfe  prophet  Alexander  that 
Pontus  Was  filled  with  Ghriftians.  This- corft- 
pla$ft€  was  madje  undor.rhie'neigns  pf  Marcus  or 
•  of^ommodus}  yrith  whom  the  trapoftor  Jo 
admirably  exp^^ohy:  Lucian ewas  teohtempi>- 
'  raiy  1  and'  Ihad  ^edhtfented  myfelf  with  remark- 
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been  very  unequally  diftributed  In  the  levfctal 
parts  of  Pontus,  flneethe  diocefe  of  Nec^Cae^ 
iarca  contained,  above -fixty  years  afterwards',’ 
only  feveatieen  Chrlftians.  Such  was  the  in-> 
confiderable  flock  which  Gregory  began  to  feed 
about  the  year  two  hundred  and  forty,  and  the 
real  or  fabulods  conversions  aferibed  bgt  that 
Wonder-working  Bilhop  during  a  reign  of 
thirty  years;  are  totally  foreign  to  the  ftate 
of  Chriftianity'  in  the  preceding  century* 
This  obvious  refledHoa  may  lerve  to  anfwer 
the  objection  of- Mr,  Davis4,  and  of  another 
adverfary 5,  who  on  this  otcafion  is  more  li¬ 
beral  than  Mr.  Davia  of  thofe  harlh  epithets, /o 
familiar  to  the  tribe  of  Pdlemics.  g  r,c, 


“  Mr.  Gibbon  fays  6,  cc  Pliny 1  was  fent  into  pACj. 
“  Bithynia  (according  to  Pagi)  in  the  yeair 
gi  IIO/* 

“  Now  that  accurate  Chronologer  places  it 
"  in  the  year  102;  See  the  recorded  in  his 
“  Critica-Hiftorieo-Chronologica  in  Annales 
cc  C.' Baroniiy  A.  B.  102.  p;  99.  flee.  ii. 

“  :  • 

k  ■  }  •  ;  1  “  ■  -  “  -  : 

4  Davis;  p.  136,  jjy.  •  '  '  *r  1  ^ 

5  Pr.  Randolph,  in  Chelfam’s  Renurki,  p.-ft#,  1S0. 

#  pr  N.  157^.  ..  :-v  — \ 

u  “  I  ap- 
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«  I  appeal  to  niy  reader,  Whether  this 
«f  ahachronifra  .does  not  plainly  prove  -that 
f‘  our  Hiftorian  never  looked  into  Pagi's 
*c  Chronology,  though  he  has  not  hefkated  to 
*  make  a  pompous  reference  to  fatal  in  fab 
u  note7? 

I  cannot  help  obfcrving,  that  either  Mr. 
Davis's  Dictionary  is  extremely .  confined,  or 
that  in  his  Phitodfophy  all  fins  art  of  equal 
magnitude.  Every  error  of  fadfc.or  language, 
every  inftance  where  he  does  not  know^to  re¬ 
concile  the  original  and  the  reference,  he  ex- 
prefibs  by  the  gentle  word  of  mifreprefentarion. 
An  inaccurate  appeal  to  die  fentiment  of  Pagi, 
on  a  fubjedt  where  I  muft  have  been  perfeftly 
difinterefted,  might  have  been  ftyled  a  lapfe  of 
memory,  inftead  of  beihg  cenfured  as  the  effe&of 
vanity  and  ignorance.  Pagi  is  neither  a  difficult 
nor  an  uncommon  writer,  nor  could  I  hope  to 
derive. much  additional  fame  from  a  fompm 
quotation  of  his  writings  which  1  had  never  feen. 

The  words  employed  by  Mr.  Davis,  of foS% 
of  recird,  of  anacbrawjnt\  are  unfltilfuily  che- 
fen,  and  fo  unhappily  *ppliedxa*  to  betray  a 
very  (hameful  ignorance,  either  of  the  Englilh 
language,  or  of  the  nature  of  this  Chronologi¬ 
cal  Queftion.  The  date  of  Pliny's  govern¬ 
ment  of  Bithynia  is  not  a  fad l  recorded  by  any 
ancient  writer,  but  an  opinion  which  modern 


7  Davis,  p.  140. 
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critics  faaye  v.anoufly  formed,  from  the  conft* 
dementia  ©f  fxrefumptive  add  collateral  evidence.' 
Cardinal  Jftasonras  placed  the  confulihip  of 
Piiay  one  year.  .too.  laee.?  and,  as  he  was  per*, 
fuaded^the  old  pra&ice  of  the  republic  ftili  / 
fehfifted,  he  naturally  luppofcd  that  Pliny 
obtained  his  province  immediately  after  dm. 
expiration  of,  his  confulihip,;  He  therefor* 
leads  him  into  Bithynia  in  the  year  which, 
according  to  his  erroneous  coroputatign,  xo~ 
bcided  .wi^i  the  year  one  hundred  and  fotuTi 
(Baron.  Auftoh  Eccfcf.  A.  JD.  103.  .N01  ih 
104.  N4  i)*  ot>  according  eo^the  truechfO- 
oology,  with  thei  year:  one  hundred  ftn.4 
two,  of  the  Chtritian  i£rs*  Tihb  taWafct 
Baronius,  Pagi,  with  the  afiiftance  of  his 
friend  Cardinal  Nom,  undertakes.  to  rorred. 
From  am  accurate  pariM  of  .  t^e  Annribs  of 
Trajan  and  the  £piftie&  ofi  Pliny,  he  .deduces 
his  proofs  that  Piiay  ^emaii^Mt'af'Bdiiite.fehirdl 
yeatt  after  ■  his  Conftilfripc  fl>y  his  jowa  lags- 
f dou%  ^  AuiWBfijL  ■  iof 

?hfe  imperial  to  Pagi  at  kft 

difcovmth&t  Pliny  made  hh  <ntranfcc>infio 
Athyaia  in  the  year  one  hundred  and^tea. 

^  Pliniut  igieor  anno  Chrifti  ts^rmmo  oa- 
:p  <onro>  lithyniam  intya(rit.,x  Pagi,  tom*  i. 
p,  *00.  -  ,  -  -  :  1  :  . 

(  wfl  tee  more'  isidrtgeni;  to  my  adderfiny 
ehan  he  h$£  teem  to  rne*  ^I^odlijaditxitv thhthe 

has* 
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hi^Jonked  into  Pagi ;  but  I  muft  add,  that  he 
has  only  looked  into  that  accurate  Chronologer, 
'Fo  re&ify  the  errors,1  which,  in  the  COurfe  of  a 
laborious  and  original  work,^  had  efcaped  the 
diligence  of  the  Cardinal,  *  was  the  arduous  talk 
ifhich  Pagi  prdpofed  to  execute  t  and  for  the. 
febe  of  perfpicuify,  he  difbributes  his'criticifms 
according  to  rthe  particular 1  dates,  whether  juft 
or  faulty;*  Of  the  Chronology  of  Baronius  him- 
felt  tf  Uhdefi  the-  y£ar  102,’  Mr.  Davis  con- 
a  loft^  argument  about  Pliny  and 
Bithynia>r,and  .^th6ut-fconddfcendin§;  to  read 
the  Author-  whom  ^he  *  pm^oufy  quotes,  this 
hafty  Critic^mputes  to- him  the  opinion  which 
fehbiWhiab^  '  if 

I  'u  •>  *  ,V;  ;;/[  ,  .  .  .  ; 

,  -My -readers,  if  any 'readers:  have  acCompani*? 
.cdtisc  thus: far,  muft  ' be  fatisfied^^nd.  indeed 
&tidsod,i<dridt  tlM  repeated  picxj&itfhich  I  have 
.‘made  t  of  nhe :  weight  iand  itoaai^fraof;  my  v  adver- 
fscry’s  weapon^.  rfThfy.: have,  Jin  every  affoult, 
^fkHcri  ^  <i^d I  J  tet  i  the  i  gTOkU *id  v:  they 

Tidvemrio*£  khan^o^/jfeeoitedij apd  daogerouily 
wounded/ the  mifkilfulhand  [that. bad  prefumed 
.romfeithdim  .1:  have  now  examined  all  the 


-wfrtpr/fnrtatious:  widjmpturam?}  which  'even 
.  forme nripment  coufoL  perplex  . the  ignorant  or 
deceive  the  credulous  •>  the  few  imputations 
(which:  bh^ve  oegic&ed, ,  are.ftill  mefrQ’  palpably 
-^iaUBi3CM3:ftilI.morelevidently  trifling* .  andeven 
^  !.d  the 
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tfie  friends  of  Mr.  Davis  will  fcarcfely  continue 
to  afcribe  my  contempt  to  my  fear. 

The  firft  part  of  hiis  Critical  Volume  might  ptAotA^ 
admit,  though  it  did  not  dcferve,  a  particular 
reply.  But  the  eafy,  though  tedious  compila¬ 
tion,  which  fills  the  remainder  *,  and  which 
Mr.  Davis  has  produced  as  the  evidence  of  my 
lhameful  plagiarifms ,  may  be  fet  in  its  true 
light  by  three  or  four  fliort  and  general  reflex¬ 
ions. 

I.  Mr.  Davis  has  difpofed,  in  two  columns, 
the  paflages  which  he  thinks  proper  to  felefr 
from  my  Two  laft  Chapters,  and  the  corre- 
fponding  paflages  from  Middleton,  Barbeyrac, 
BeaufobFe,  Dodwell,  &c.  to  the  moft  import¬ 
ant  of  which  he  had  been  regularly  guided  by’ 
my  own  quotations.  According^  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  which  he  has  conceived  of  literary  pro¬ 
perty,  to  agree  is  to  follow ,  and  to  follow  isf  to 
fieal .  He  celebrates  his  own  fagacity  with  loud 
and  reiterated  applaiife,^ declares  with  infinite 
facetioufnefs,  that  if  he  reftored  to  every  au-  / 
thor  the  paflages  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has 
purloined,  be  would  appear  as  naked  a&  die 
proud  and  gaudy  Daw  in  the  Fable,  when 
each  bird  had  plucked  away  its  own  plumes. 

Inftead  of  being  angry  with  Mr.  Davis  for  the 
parallel  which  he  has  extended  to  fo  great  a 

*  Davis,  p.  168—274. 

M  length. 
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length,  1  am  under  fome  obligation  to  hi* 
induftry  for  the  copious  proofs  which  he  has 
furnifhed  the  reader*  that  my  reprefentadon  of 
fome  of  the  moft  important  fafts  of  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  Antiquity,  is  fupported  by  t{ie  authority  or 
Opinion  of  the  moft  ingenious  and  learned  of 
the  modern  writers.  The  public  may  oflt* 
perhaps,  be  very  eager  to  affift  Mr.  Pavis  in 
his.  favourite  amufement  of  depluming  me. 
They  may  think  that  if  the  materials  which 
compofe  my  Two  laft  Chapters  are  curious  and 
valuable,  it  is  of  little  moment  to  whom  they 
properly  belopg.  If  my  readers  are  fatisfied 
with  the  form,  the  colours,  the  new  arrangement 
which  I  have  given  to  the  labours  of  my  pre- 
deceffors,  they  may  perhaps  confider  me  not 
as  a  contemptible  Thief,  but  as  an  honeft  and 
ijiduftrious  Manufa&urer,  wjio  has  fairly  pro¬ 
cured  the  raw  materials,  and  worked  them  up 
with  a  laudable  degree  of  fkill  and  fyccefs. 

:  II.  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Court 
of  Rome  difcovered  that  the  fyftem  which  had 
been  ere&ed  by  ignorance  muft  be  defended 
and  countenanced  by  the  aid,  or  at  leaft  by  the 
abufe,  of  fcience.  The  grofler  legends  of  the 
middle  ages  were  abandoned  to  contempt,  but 
the  fupremacy  .and  infallibility  of  two  hundred 
Popes,  the  virtues  of  many  thoufaiid  Saints, 
and  the  miracles  which  they  either  performed 

or 

...  * 
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or  related,  have  been  laborioufly  confecrated 
in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Annals  of  Cardinal  Baro¬ 
nins.  A  Theological  Barometer  might  be 
formed,  of  which  the  Cardinal  and  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Dr.  Middleton  fhould  conftitute  the 
Dppofite  and  remote  extremities,  as  the  former 
fonl;  XQ  the  loweft  degree  of  credulity,  which 
was  compatible  with  learning,  and  the  latter 
rofe  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  fcepticil'm,  in  any 
wife  confident  with  Religion,  The  interme¬ 
diate  gradations  would  be  filled  by  a  line  of 
ecclefiaftical  critics,  whofe  rank  has  been  fixed 
by  the  circumftances  of  their  temper  and  ftu- 
dks,  as  well  as  by  the  Ipirit  of  the  church  or 
fociety  to  which  they  were  attached.  It  would 
be  imufing  enough  to  calculate  the  weight  of 
prejudice  in  the  air  of  Rome,  of  Oxford,  of 
Paris,  and  of  Holland;  and  fometimes  to  ob- 
fcrye  the  irregular  tendency  of  Papilts  towards 
freedom,  fometimes  tQ  remark  the  unnatural 
gravitation  of  Proteftants  towards  flavery.  But 
it  is  ufeful  to  borrow  the  afliftance  of  fo  many 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  who  have  viewed 
the  firft  ages  of  the  Church  in  every  light,  and 
from  every  fituation.  If  we  Ikilfully  combine 
the  pafllons  and  prejudices,  the  hoftile  motives 
and  intentions,  of  the  feveral  theologians,  we 
may  frequently  extraft  knowledge  from  cre¬ 
dulity,  moderation  from  zeal,  and  impartial 
M  2  truth 
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truth  from  the  moft  difingenuous  controverfy. 
It  is  the  right,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  critical  hifto- 
rian  to  colled,  to  weigh,  to  feled  the  opinions 
of  his  predeceflors ;  and  the  more  diligence  he 
has  exerted  in  the  fearch,  the  more  rationally 
he  may  hope  to  add  fome  improvement  to  the 
flock  of  knowledge,  the  ufe  of  which  has  been 
common  to  all. 

III.  Befides  the  ideas  which  may  be  fug- 
gefted  by  the  fludy  of  the  moft  learned  and 
ingenious  of  the  moderns,  the  hiftorian  may 
be  indebted  to  them  for  the  occafional  com¬ 
munication  of  fome  paflages  of  the  ancients, 
which  might  otherwife  have  efcaped  his  know¬ 
ledge  or  his  memory.  In  the  confideration  of 
any  extenfive  fubjed,  none  will  pretend  to  have 
read  all  that  has  been  written,  or  to  recoiled 
all  that  they  have  read :  nor  is  there  any  dis¬ 
grace  in  recurring  to  the  writers  who  have  pro- 
fefledly  treated  any  queftions,  which  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  narrative  we  are  called  upon 
to  mention  in  a  flight  and  incidental  manner. 
If  I  touch  upon  the  obfeure  and  fanciful  theo- 
logy  of  the  Gnoftics,  I  can  accept  without  a 
blufti  the  afliftance  of  the  candid  Beaufobrei 
and  when,  amidft  the  fury  of  contending  par¬ 
ties,  I  trace  the  progrefs  of  ecclefiaftical  domi¬ 
nion,  I  am  not  alhamed  to  confefs  myfelf  the 
grateful  difciple  of  the  impartial  Mofheim. 

In 
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lathe  next  Volume  of  my  Hiftory,  the  Reader 
and  the  Critic  muft  prepare  themfelves  to  fee 
me  make  a  ftill  more  liberal  ufe  of  the  labours 
of  thofe  indefatigable  workmen  who  have  dug 
deep  into  the  mine  of  antiquity.  The  Father* 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  are  far  more 
voluminous  than  their  predecefTorsj  the  writings 
of  Jerom,  of  Auguftin,  of  Chryfoftom,  fife. 
Cover ,  the  walls  of  our  libraries.  The  fmallefl: 
part  is  of  the  hiftorical  kind :  yet  the  treadles 
which  feem  the  leaft  to  invite  the  curiolity  of  the 
reader*  frequently  conceal  very  ufeful  hints,  or 
very  valuable  fads.  The  polemic  who  in¬ 
volves  himfelf  and  his  antagonifts  in  a  cloud  of 
argumentation,  fometimes  relates  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  the  herefy  which  he  confutes  * 
and  the  preacher  who  declaims  againft  the 
luxury,  describes  the  manner j,  of  the  ages 
and  feafonably  introduces  the  mention  of  fome 
public  calamity,  that  he  may  aferibe  it  to  the 
juftice  of  offended  Heaven*  It  would  furely 
be  unreafonable  to  exped  that  the  hiftorian 
Ihould  perufe  enormous  volumes,  with  the  un¬ 
certain  hope  of  ex  trading  a  few  interefting  lines, 
or  that  he  Ihould  facrifice  whole  days  to  the 
momentary  amufement  of*  his  Reader.  For¬ 
tunately  for  us  both,  the  diligence  of  eccleli- 
fiaftical  critics  has  facilitated  our  inquiries :  the 
compilations  of  Tillempnt  mi  ght  alone  be  con- 
M  j  fid mi 
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Bdered  as  an  immenfe  repertory  of  truth'  and 
£ able >  of  almoft  alL  that  the  Fathers  have  pre- 
ferved,  or  invented,  or  believed;  and  if  we 
equally  avail  ourfelves  of  the  labours  of  con¬ 
tending  fe&aries,  we  fhall  often  difeover,  that 
the  fame  paffages  which  the  prudence  of  one  of 
the  dilutants  would  have  fupprdfed  or  dif- 
guifecl,  are  placed  in  the  moft  confpictious 
light  by  the  aftive  and  interefted  zeal  of  hiS 
adverfary.  On  thefe  occafions,  what  is  the 
dpty.of  a  faithful  hiftorian,  who  derives  from 
fome  modern  writer  the  knowledge  of  fomc 
ancient  teffimony,  which  he  is  defirous  of  In* 
troducirig  into  his  own  narrative  ?  tt  is  his 
duty,  and  it  has  been  my  invariable  praftfce, 
to  confult  the  original ;  tp  ftudy  with  attention 
the  wqrds,  thet  defign,  the  fpirit,  the  context, 
the  fituation  of  the  paflage  to  which  t  had 
been  referred ;  and  before  I  appropriated  it  to 
my  own  ufe,  to  juftify  my  own  declaration. 
€€  that  I  had  carefully  examined  all  the  origin 
w  pal  materials  that  could  illuftrate  the  fubjeft 
“  which  l  had  undertaken  to  treat.”  If  this 
important  obligation  has  fbmetimes  been  irfi- 
perfe&ly  fulfilled.  I  have  only  omitted  what  it 
would  have  been  impra&icable  for  me  to  per¬ 
form^  The  greateft  city  in  the  world  is  Hill 
ddbtute  qf  that  iifeful  inftitution,  a  public  li- 
fcnry)  and  the  writer  has  undertaken  to 

treat 
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treat  any  large  hiftoripal  lubjecl,  is  reduced  to 
th^  jieceflity  of  purchafing*  for  his  private  ufe, 
anumetqus  and  valuable  collection  of  the  bpok$ 
which  n\u&  form  the  fc^fts  of  his  work*  The 
diligence  of  his  bookfellers  will  nqt  always  prove 
fuccefsfulj  and  the  candour  of  hj$  readers  WHI 
not  always  expeft,  that>  for  the  fa^e  of  verify¬ 
ing  an  accidental  quotation  pf  ten  lines,  he' 
Hpuld  load  himfelf  with  a  uftlefs  and  p&peni- 
five  feries  of  ten  volume* .  In  a  very  few  in- 
flancps,  where  I  had  npt  the  opportunity  of 
confoljdng  the  originals,  J  have  adopted  their 
tpftimony  on  the  faith  pf  modern  guides,  of 
wfiofc  I.  fedsfied ,  but  on  theft  o.c- 

cadipijs  9a  ;it#ead  of  decking  myfelf  with  the 
borrowed  pkipies  of  Tilft/nont  or  karduer,  J 
have  Jjpefl  ftrupatouQy  pxa&  in  nuking 
the  ex$fcot  fif  my  reading,  and  the  fource  of 
nc^y  isforiswtipti.  :  diftioftfon,  whieh  a 

fenfe  of  truth  and  modefty  had  engaged  me  to 
c^prefs,  is  ungeneroufly ^ bufed  by  Mr.  D^vns, 
who  (eems  h^ppy  to  ipforiyL  his  Jleaflpr^,  ;that 
Cf  in  one  in^ance  (Pli^p.  xvi,  164.  or,  in^he 
“  firJt  edition,  163.)  I  hav^,  by  ay  yqgcggyut- 
cc  ablp  overfight,  unfortunately  for  npyfeif,  for- 
€C  gpt  to  drop  the  mpdern,  and  jugcjeftly, 
c*  declaim  all  knowledge qf^.thanadgs|^pty[ha,t 

'  9  Gibbon,  p.  605,  fi.  1 56 ;  p.  606,  N.  161  ;  "p*.  650,' 
N.  164;  p.  699,  N.  178,  .  .  , 

*f  I  had 
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fC  Iliad  picked  up  from  Tillemont  V*  Without 
animadverting  on  the  decency  of  thefe  expref- 
figns,  which  are  now  grown  familiar  to  me,  I 
lhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  that  as  I 
had  frequently  quoted  Eufebius,  or  Cyprian, 
or  Tertullian,  becaufe  I  had  read  them ;  fo,  in 
this  inftance,  I  only  made  my  reference  to  Til- 
lemont,  becaufe  I  had  not  read,  and  did  not 
poffefs,  the  works  of  Athanafius.  The  pro* 
grefs  of  my  undertaking  has  fince  directed  me 
to  perufe  the  Hiftorical  Apologies  of  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Alexandria,  whofe  life  is  a  very  in- 
terefting  part  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
and  if  Mr.  Davis  ftiould  have  the  curioGty  to 
look  into  my  Second  Volume,  he  will  find  that 
I  make  a  free  and  frequent  appeal  to  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Athanafius.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  or  practice  of  my  adverfary,  this  I  ap¬ 
prehend  to  be  the  dealing  of  a  fair  and  honour¬ 
able  man. 

IV.  The  hiftorical  monuments  of  the  three 
firft  centuries  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity  are  nei¬ 
ther  very  numerous,  nor  very  prolix.  From 
the  end  of  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles,  to  the  time 
when  the  firft  Apology  of  Juftin  Martyr  was 
prefented,  there  intervened  a  dark  and  doubt¬ 
ful  period  of  fourfcore  years ;  and,  even  if  the 
Epiftles  of  Ignatius  fhould  be  approved  by  the 

*  Davis,  p.  *73. 
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critic,  they  could  not  be  very  ferviceable  to 
the  hi  dorian.  From  the  middle  of  the  fecond 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  we 
gain  our  knowledge  of  the  date  and  progrefs 
of  Chridianity  from  the  fucceflive  Apologies 
which  were  occafionally  compofed  by  Judin, 
Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  Origen,  &V.  $  from 
the  Epidles  of  Cyprian  from  a  few  Jincere  adls 
of  the  Martyrs  ;  from  fome  moral  or  contro- 
verfial  tra&s,  which  indirectly  explain  the  events 
and  manners  of  the  times  j  from  the  rare  and 
accidental  notice  which  profane  writers  have 
taken  of  the  Chridian  feet  j  from  the  decla¬ 
matory  Narrative  which  celebrates  the  deaths 
of  the  perfecutors  j  and  from  the  Ecclefiadical 
Hidory  of  Eufebius,  who  has  preferved  fome 
valuable  fragments  of  more  early  writers. 
Since  the  revival  of  letters,  thefe  original  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  the  common  fund  of  critics 
and  hidorians  :  nor  has  it  ever  been  imagined, 
that  the  abfolute  and  exclufive  property  of  a 
paflage  in  Eufebius  or  Tertullian  was  acquired 
by  the  fird  who  had  an  opportunity  of  quoting 
it.  The  learned  work  of  Mofheim,  de  Rebus 
Cbriftianis  ante  Conftantinum ,  was  printed  in  the 
year  1753 ;  and  if  I  were  poflefled  of  the  pa¬ 
tience  and  difingenuity  of  Mr.  Davis,  I  would 
engage  to  find  all  the  ancient  tedimonies  that 
he  has  alleged,  in  the  writings  of  Dodwell  or 
N  Tillemont* 
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Tillemont,  which  were  published  before  the 
end  of  the  laft  century.  But  if  I  were  animared 
by  any  malevolent  intentions  againft  Dodwell 
or  Tillemont,  I  could  as  eafily,  and  as  unfairly, 
fix  on  them  the  guilt  of  Plagiarifm,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  the  fame  pafiages  tranfcribed  or  tranf- 
Jated  at  full  length  in  the  Annals  of  Cardinal 
Baronius.  Let  not  criticifm  be  any  longer  dif- 
graced  by  the  practice  of  fuch  unworthy  arts* 
Jnftead  of  admitting  fufpicions  as  falfe  as  they 
are  ungenerous,  candour  will  acknowledge, 
that  Molheim  or  Dodwell,  Tillemont  or  Baro- 
pius,  enjoyed  the  fame  right,  and  often  were 
under  the  fame  obligation,  of  quoting  the  paf- 
fages  which  they  had  read,  and  which  were  in- 
difpenfably  requifite  to  confirm  the  truth  and 
fubftanceof  their  fimilar  narratives.  Mr.  Davis 
is  fo  far  from  allowing  me  the  benefit  of  this 
common  indulgence,  or  rather  of  this  common 
right,  that  he  ftigmatizes  with  the  name  of 
flagiarifm  a  clofe  and  literal  agreement  with 
Dodwell  in  the  account  of  fome  parts  of  thp 
perfecution  of  Diocletian,  where  a  few  chap¬ 
ters  of  Eufebius  and  La&antius,  perhaps  of 
La&antius  alone,  are  the  foie  materials  from 
whence  bur  knowledge  could  be  derived,  and 
where,  if  I  had  not  tranfcribed,  I  mult  have 
invented.  He  is  even  bold  enough  ( bold  is  not 
the  proper  word)  to  conceive  fome  hopes  of 
4  perfuading 
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perfuading  his  readers,  that  an  Hiftorian  who 
has  employed  feveral  years  of  his  life,  and 
feveral  hundred  pages,  on  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  never  read  Orofius^ 
or  the  Auguftan  Hiftoryj  and  that  he  wall 
forced  to  borrow,  at  fecond-hand,  his  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Theodofian  Code,  I  cannot 
profefs  myfelf  very  defirous  of  Mr.  Davis's  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  but  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  of 
Calling  at  my  houfe  any  afternoon  when  I  am 
not  at  home,  my  fervant  fhall  fhew  him  my 
library,  which  he  will  find  tolerably  well  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  ufeful  authors,  ancient  as  well 
as  modern,  ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  profane, 
who  have  direftly  fupplied  me  with  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  my  Hiftory. 

The  peculiar  reafons,  and  they  afe  not  of  the 
rtioft  flattering  kind,  which  urged  me  to  repel 
the  furious  and  feeble  attack  of  Mr.  Davis,' 
have  been  already  mentioned.  But  fince  I  am 
drawn  thus  relu&antly  into  the  lifts  of  contra- 
verfy,  I  fhall  not  retire  till  I  have  faluted,  ei¬ 
ther  with  ftern  defiance  or  gentle  courtefy, 
the  theological  champions  who  have  fignalizecf 
their  ardour  to  break  a  lance  againft  the  lhiel<£ 
of  a  Pagan  adverftry.  The  fifteenth  and  fix- 
tfcenth  Chapters  have  been  honoured  with  the' 
ndtice  of  feveral  writers,  whole  names  and* 
diara&ers  fdCmed  to  promifc  more  maturity  qf 
N  %  judgment 
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judgment  and  learning  than  could  reafonably 
be  expedted  from  the  unfinished  Studies  of  a 
Batchelor  of  Arts.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Ap- 
thorpe,  Dr.  Watfon,  the  Regius  Profefior  of 
Divinity  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  Dr. 
Chelfum  of  Chrilt  Church,  and  his  aSTociate 
Dr.  Randolph,  Prefident  of  Christ  Church 
College,  and  the  Lady  Margaret’s  Profefior  of 
Divinity  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  have 
given  me  a  fair  right,  which,  however,  I  fhall 
not  abufe,  of  freely  declaring  my  opinion  on 
the  fubjedt  of  their  refpedtive  criticifms. 

If  I  am  not  miftaken,  Mr.  Apthorpe  was 
the  firft  who  announced  to  the  Public  his  in¬ 
tention  of  examining  the  interefting  fubjedt 
which  I  had  treated  in  the  Two  laft  Chapters  of 
my  Hiftory,  The  multitude  of  collateral  and 
acceflary  ideas  which  prefented  thenqfelves  ta 
the  Author  infenfibly  fuelled  the  bulk  of  his 
papers  to  the  fize  of  a  large  volume  in  odtavo  j 
the  publication  was  delayed  many  months  be¬ 
yond  the  time  of  the  firft  advertifement ;  and 
when  Mr.  Apthorpe’s  Letters  appeared,  I 
was  furprifed  to  find,  that  I  had  fcarcely  any 
interest  or  concern  in  their  contents.  They  are 
filled  with  general  obfervations  on  the  Study 
of  HiStory,  with  a  large  and  ufeful  catalogue 
of  Historians,  and  with  a  variety  of  refledlions, 
moral  and  religious,  all  preparatory  to  the  di- 
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reft  and  formal  confideration  of  my  Twolaft 
Chapters,  which  Mr.  Apthorpe  feems  to  re- 
ferve  for  the  Subject  of  a  fecond  Volume.  I 
firtcerely  refpeft  the  learning,  the  piety,  and 
the  candour  of  this  Gentleman,  and  muft  con- 
fider  it  as  a  mark  of  his  efteem,  that  he  has 
thought  proper  to  begin  his  approaches;  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  the  fortifications  which 
he  defigned  to  attack. 

When  Dr.  Watfon  gave  to  the  Public  his  d*.Wat* 
Apology  for  Chriftianity,  in  a  Series  of  Let-  #0N* 
ters,  he  addrefled  them  to  the  Author  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with 
a  juft  confidence  that  he  had  confidered  this 
important  object  in  a  manner  not'  unworthy  of 
his  antagonift  or  of  himfelf.  Dr.  Watfon’s 
mode  of  thinking  bears  a  liberal  and  philofo- 
phic  cafts  his  thoughts  are  exprefied  with 
Spirit,  and  that  fpirit  is  always  tempered  by 
politenefs  and  moderation.  Such  is  the  man 
whom  I  fhould  be  happy  to  call  my  friend, 
and  whom  I  Ihould  not  blufh  to  call  my  an¬ 
tagonift.  But  the  fame  motives  which  might 
tempt  me  to  accept,  or  even  to  Solicit,  a  pri¬ 
vate  and  amicable  conference,  difiuaded  me 
from  entering  into  a  public  controversy  with  a 
Writer  of  fo  refpe&able  a  chara&er ;  and  I  em¬ 
braced  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  exprefling  to 
Dr,  Watfon  himfelf,  how  fincerely  I  agreed 

with 
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With  him  in  thinking,  <c  That  as  the  worlcf  if 
€C  now  poffefled  of  the  opinion  of  us  both  upon 
“  the  fubjed  in  qtfeftion,  it  may  be  perhaps 
“  as  proper  for  us  both  to  leave  it  in  this 
“  Rate*.”  The  nature  of  the  ingenious  Pro- 
ferfor’s  Apology  contributed  to  ftrengthen  the 
infuperable  reludartce  to  engage  in  hoftile  al¬ 
tercation  which  was  common  to  us  both,  by 
convincing  me,  that  fuch  an  altercation  was 
unnecefTary  as  well  as  unpleafant.  He  very 
juftly  and  politely  declares,  that  a  conlidcr- 
able  part,  near  feventy  pages,  of  his  fmafl  vo¬ 
lume  are  not  direded  to  me  3,  but  to  a  let  of 
mert  whom  he  plates  in  an  odious  and  con¬ 
temptible  light.  He  leaves  to  other  handsthe 
defence  of  the  leading  Ecclefiaftics,  eveh  of 
the  primitive  church-;  and  without  being  very 
anxioufc,  either  to  foften  their  vices  and  in&lf-‘ 
cretion,  or  to  aggravate  the  cruelty  of  the 
Heathen  Perfect  tors,  he  pafles  over  in  filence 
the  greateft  part  of  my  Sixteenth  Chapter,  It 
is  nor  fo  much  the  purpofe  of  the  ApologHVto^ 
examine  the  fads  which  have  been  advanced 
by  the  Hiftbrian,  as  to  remove  the  impfefllons 
Which  may  have  been  formed  by  many  of  his 
Readers;  and  theremarks  of  Dr.  Watfori  cofiflft 
more  properly  of  general  argumentation  th$n  of 

*  Watfon’a  Apology  for  Chriftianity,  p.  200. 

3  1(1.  p.  2f02  —  268, 
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particular  criticifra.  He  fairly  owns,  that  I 
have  exprefsly  allowed  the  full  and  irrefiftible 
weight  qf  the  firft  great  caufe  of  the  fuccefs  of 
Chriftianity +,  and  he  is  too  candid  to  deny 
that  the  five  fccondary  caufes,  which  I  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain,  operated  with  fome  degree 
of  a&ive  energy  towards  the  accompliflunent 
pf  that  great  event.  The  only  queftion  which 
remains  between  us,  relates  to  the  degree  of 
the  weight  and  effect  of  thofe  fecondary  caufes  $ 
and  as  I  am  perfuaded  that  our  philofophy  is 
not  of  th,e  dogmatic  kind,  we  ffiould  foon  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  this  precife  degree  cannot  b£ 
afcertained  by  reafoning,  not  perhaps  be  ex-r 
preffed  by  words.  In  the  courfe  of  this  en-? 
quiry?  fome  incidental  difficulties  have  arifenj 
which  I  had  fluted  with  impartiality,  and  which 
Pr.  Watfon  refolves  with  ingenuity  and  tem¬ 
per.  Jf  in  fome  inftances  he  feems  to  h?wf 
mifapprehpnded  my  fentiments,  I  may  hefitat$ 
whether  I  (hould  impute  the  fault  to  my  own 
want  of  clearnef^  or  to  his  want  of  attention, 
but  I  can  never  entertain  a  fufpicion  that  Dr, 
Watfon  would  defcend  to  employ  thc  dilinge- 
nuqus  aits  of  vulgar  controyerfy. 

There  is,  however,  one  paffage,  and  one  pafr 
fagc  only,  which  muft  not  pafs  without  fome 

4  Wagon's  Apolpgy  for  Chriftiajiity,  p.  5. 
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explanation ;  and  I  lhall  the  more  eagerly  em¬ 
brace  this  occafion  to  illuftrate  what  I  had  faid, 
as  the  mifconftru&ion  of  my  true  meaning 
feems  to  have  made  an  involuntary,  but  unfa¬ 
vourable,  impreflion  on  the  liberal  mind  of  Dr. 
Watfon.  As  I  endeavour  not  to  palliate  the 
feverity,  but  to  difdover  the  motives,  of  the 
Roman  Magiftrates,  I  had  remarked,  “  it 
cc  was  in  vain  that  the  opprefled  Believer 
cc  aflerted  the  unalienable  rights  of  con- 
cc  fcience  and  private  judgment.  Though  his 
tc  lituation  might  excite  the  pity,  his  argu- 
cc  ments  could  never  reach  the  underftanding, 
cc  either  of  the  philofophic  or  of  the  believing 
Cf  part  of  the  Pagan  world 5.”  The  humanity 
of  Dr.  Watfon  takes  fire  on  the  fuppofed  pro¬ 
vocation,  and  he  afks  me  with  unufual  quick- 
nefs,  cc  How,  Sir,  are  the  arguments  for  liberty 
€C  of  confcience  fo  exceedingly  inconclufive, 
cc  that  you  think  them  incapable  of  reaching 
tc  the  underftanding  even  of  philofophers 6  ?” 
He  continues  to  obferve,  that  a  captious  ad- 
verfary  would  embrace  with  avidity  the  Op¬ 
portunity  this  pafiage  affords  of  blotting  my 
character  with’  the  odious  ftain  of  being  a  Per- 
fecutorj  a  ftain  which  no  learning  can  wipe 
out,  which  no  genius  or  ability  can  render 

1  Gibbon,  p.  625.  6  Watfon,  p.  185. 
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amiable*  and  though  he  himfelf  does  not  eii- 
tertain  fuch  an  opinion  of  my  principles,  his 
ingenuity  tries  in  vain  to  provide  me  with  the 
means  of  efcape. 

I  muft  lament  that  I  hare  not  been  fucceff* 
fill  in  the  explanation  of  a  very  fimple  notion 
of  the  fpirit  both  of  philofophy  and  of  poly-* 
theifm,  which  I  have  repeatedly  inculcated* 
The  arguments  which  aflert  the  rights  of  con¬ 
fidence  are  not  inconclufive  in  themfelves,  but 
the  underftanding  of  the  Greeks  and  Roman* 
was  fortified  againft  their  evidence  by  an  in¬ 
vincible  prejudice.  When  we  liften  to  the  voice 
ofBayle,  of  Locke,  and  of  genuine  reafon,  in 
favour  of  religious  toleration,  we  fhall  eafily 
perceive  that  our  moft  forcible  appeal  is  made 
to  our  mutual  feelings;  If  the  Jew  al¬ 
lowed  to  argue  with  the  Inquifitor,  he  would 
requeft  that  for  a  moment  they  might  ex¬ 
change  their  different  fituations,  and  might 
fafely  afkhis  Catholic  Tyrant,  whether  the  fear 
of  death  Would  compel  him  to  erfter  the  fyna- 
ftargogue,  to  receive  the  mark  of  circumcifion, 
and  ti>  partake  of  the  pafchal  lamb.  As  foon 
as  the  cafe  of  perfection  was  brought  home  to 
the  breaft  of  the  Inquifitor,  he  muft  have  found 
fome  difficulty  in  fuppreffing  the  di&ates  of 
natural  equity*  which  would  infinuate  to  hia 
confidence,  that  he  could  have  no  right  to  in- 
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fllft  thofe  punishments  which,  under  Similar 
circumstances,  he  would  eSteem  it  as  his  duty* 
to  encounter.  But  this  argument  could  not 
reach  the  understanding  of  a  Polytheift,  or  of 
an  ancient  Philofcrpher.  The  former  was  ready, 
whenever  he  was  fummoned,  or  indeed  with¬ 
out  being  fummoned,  to  fall  proStrate  before 
the  altars  of  any  Godrwho  were  adored  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  to  admit  a  vague  per- 
fuafton  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  moil 
different  modes  of  religion.  The  Philofopher^ 
who  considered  them,  at  leaft  in  their  literal 
fenfe,  as  equally  falfe  and  abfurd,  was  .not 
aShaitied  to  difguife  his  fentiments,  and  to 
frame  his  actions  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  which  impofed  the  fame  obligation 
on  the  philofophers  and  the  people.  When 
Pliny  declared,  that  whatever  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Christians,  their  obstinacy  deferved  pu¬ 
nishment,  the  abfurd  cruelty  of  Pliny  was 
cxruScd  in  his  own  eye,  by  the  confcioufnef9 
that,  in  the  Situation  of  the  Christians,  he  would 
not  have  refufed  the  religious  compliance  which 
'he  exadted.  I  £H all  not  repeat,  that  the  Pa¬ 

gan  worShip  was  a  matter,  not  of  opinion* 
but  of  cuftom ;  that  the  toleration  of  the  Ro-» 
mans  was  confined  to  nations. or  families  who 
followed  the  pra&ice  of  their  anceStorsj  and 
that 'in  .  the  firft  ages  of  Christianity  their  per- 
I  fecution 
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fecution  of  the  individuals  who  departed  from 
the  edablilhed  religion  was  neither  moderated 
by  pure  reafon,  nor  inflamed  by  exclufive  zeal. 
But  I  only  defire  to  appeal  from  the  hafiy  ap- 
prehenfion  to’ the  more  deliberate  judgment  of 
Dr.  Watfon  himfelf.  Should  there  ftill  remain 
any  difference  of  opinion  between  us,  I  fhall  Be 
fatisfied,  if  he  will  conlider  me  as  a  fincere* 
though  perhaps  unfuccefsful,  lover  of  truth, 
and  as  a  firm  friend  to  civil  and  ecclefiadical 
freedom. 

Far  tye  it  from  me,  or  from  any  faithful 
Hiftorian,  to  impute  to  relpe&able  focieties 
the  faults  of  fome  individual  members.  Our 
two  Univerfities  mod  undoubtedly  contain  the 
fame  mixture,  and  mod  probably  the  fame 
proportions,  of  zeal  and  moderation,  of  reafon 
and  fuperdition.  Yet  there  is  much  lefs  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  fmoorhnefs  of  the  Ionic 
and  the  roughnefs  of  the  Doric  dialed:,  than 
may  be  found  between  the  polilhed  dyle  of  Dr. 
Watfon,  and  the  coarfe  language  of  Mr.  Davis, 
Dr.  Chelfum,  or  Dr.  Randolph.  The  fecond 
of  thefe  Critics,  Dr.  Chelfum  of  Chrid  Church, 
4  unwilling  that  the  world  fhould  forget  that 
he  was  the  fird  who  founded  to  arms,  that  be 
was  the  fird  who  furnifhed  the  antidote  to  the 
poifon?  and  who,  as  early  as  the  month  of 
Q&oberof  the  year  1776,  publiflied  his  Stric¬ 
tures  on  the  Two  lad  Chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
O  2  Hidory, 


Dr.Chel* 
*um  and 
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^liftory.  The  fuccefs  of  a  pamphlet,  whic^ 
he  modeftly  ftyles  imperfed  and  ill-digefted^ 
encouraged  him  to  refume  the  controverfy. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  year,  his  Re¬ 
marks  made  their  fecond  appearance,  with  fome 
alteration  of  form,  and  a  Urge  increafe  of 
bulk  j  and  the  author,  who  feems  to  fight  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  two  epifcopal  banners, 
has  prefixed,  in  the  front  of  his  volume,  his 
name  and  titles,  which  in  the  former  edition  he 
had  lefs  honourably  fupprefied.  His  confidence 
is  fortified  by  the  alliance  and  communication* 
of  a  diftinguijbed  Writer,  Dr.  Randolph,  6?r. 
who,  oh  a  proper  occafion,  would,  no  doubt, 
be  ready  to  bear  as  honourable  teftimony  to 
the  merit  and  reputation  of  Dr.  Chelfum.  The 
two  friends  are  indeed  fo  happily  united  by  art 
and  nature,  that  if  the  author  of  the  Remarks 
had  not  pointed  out  the  valuable  communica- 
cations  of  the  Margaret  Profeffor,  it  would 
have  been  impoflible  to  feparate  their  respective 
property.  Writers  who  poffefs  any  freedom  of 
mind,  may  be  known  from  each  other  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  their  ftyle  and  fentiments  j 
but  the  champions  who  are  inlifted  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Authority,  commonly  wear  the  uniform 
of  the  regiment.  Opprefled  with  the  fame 
yoke,  covered  with  the  fame  trappings,  they 
heavily  move  along,  perhaps  not  with  an  equal 
pace,  in  the  fame  beaten  track  of  prejudice  and 
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preferment.  Yet  I  fliould  expofe  my  own  In«* 
juftice,  were  1  abfolutely  to  confound  witfy 
Mr.  Davis  the  two  Bodtors  in  Divinity,  who 
are  joined  in  one  volume.  The  three  Critics 
appear  to  be  animated  by  the  fame  implacable 
refentment  againft  the  Hiftorian  of  the  Roman 
Empire  i  they  are  alike  difpofed  to  fupport 
the  fame  opinions  by  the  fame  arts  5  and  if  in 
the  language  of  the  two  latter  the  difregard  of 
politenefs  is  fomewhat  lefs  grofs  and  indecent* 
the  difference  is  not  of  fuch  a  magnitude  as  to 
excite  in  my  bread  any  lively  fenfations  of 
gratitude.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Davis 
that  he  undertook  to  write  before  he  had  read . 
He  fet  out  with  the  flock  of  authorities  which 
he  found  in  my  quotations,  and  boldly  ven¬ 
tured  to  play  his  reputation  againft  mine.  Per¬ 
haps  he  may  now  repent  of  a  lofs  which  is  not 
eafily  recovered ;  but  if  I  had  not  furmounted 
toy  almoft  infuperable  relu&ance  to  a  public 
difpute,  many  a  reader  might  ftill  be  dazzled 
by  the  vehemence  of  his  affertions,  and  might 
ftill  believe  that  Mr.  Davis  had  detected  fe- 
yeral  wilful  and  important  mifreprefentations 
in  my  Two  laft  Chapters.  But  the  confederate 
Doctors  appear  to  be  fcholars  of  a  higher  form 
and  longer  experience ;  they  enjoy  a  certain 
tank  in  their  academical  world ;  and  as  their 
zeal  is  enlightened  by  fome  rays  of  knowledge, 

fo  their  defire  to  ruin  the  credit  of  their  adver- 
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fcry  is  occafionally  checked  by  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  injuring  their  own.  Thefe  reftraints, 
to  which  Mr.  Davis  was  a  ftranger,  have  con¬ 
fined  them  to  a  very  narrow  and  humble  path 
of  hiftorical  criticifm  and  if  I  were  to  correCt, 
according  to  their  wifhes,  all  the  particular 
faCts  againft  which  they  have  advanced  any  ob¬ 
jections,  thefe  corrections,  admitted  in  their 
fulleft  extent,  would  hardly  furnilh  materials 
for  a  decent  lift  of  errata . 

.  The  dogmatical  part  of  their  work,  which  in 
fvery  fenfe  of  the  word  deferves  that  appella** 
tion,  is  ill  adapted  \o  engage  my  attention* 
I  had  declined  the  confideration  of  theologi¬ 
cal  arguments,  when  they  were  managed  by  a 
candid  and  liberal  adverfary  $  and  it  would  be 
inconfiftent  enough,  if  I  ihould  have  refufed  to 
draw  my  fword  in  honourable  combat  againft 
the  keen  and  well-tempered  weapon  of  Dr. 
Watfon,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  encountering 
the  ruftic  cudgel  of  two  ftaunch  and  fturdy  Po¬ 
lemics. 

I  fhall  not  enter  any  farther  into  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  conduft  of  Cyprian,  as  I  am  fen- 
fible  that  if  the  opinion  of  Le  Clerc,  Mofheim, 
and  myfelf,  is  reprobated  by  Dr.  Chelfum  and 
his  ally,  the  difference  muft  fubfift,  till  wc 
Hull  entertain  the  fame  notions  of  moral  virtue 
and  Ecclefiaftical  power 7.  If  Dr.  Randolph 

7  Gibbon,  p.  558,  539.  Chelfum,  p.  132—139. 
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will  allow  that  the  primitive  Clergy  received* 
managed,  and  diftributed-the  tythes,  and  other 
charitable  donations  of  the  faithful,  the  dif- 
pute  between  us>  will  be  a  difpure  of  .words 
I  fhall  not  amufe  myfdf  with  proving  that 
the  learned  Qrigen  muft  have  derived  from 
the  infpirod  authority  of  the-  Church  his  know¬ 
ledge,  not  indeed  of  the  authenticity ,  but 
of  the  infpiration  of  the  four  Evangelifts* 
two  of  whom  are  not  in  the  rank  of  the 
Apoftles9.  I  fhall  fubmit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Public,  whether  the  Athanafian  Creed 
is  not  read  and  received  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  whether  the  wifefl:  and  moll 
virtuous  of  the  Pagans  1  bejieved  the  Catho¬ 
lic  faith,  which  is  declared  in  the  Athanafian, 
Creed  to  be  abfolutely  neceflary  for  falva- 
tion.  As  little  fhall  I  think  myfelf  interefled 
in  the  elaborate  difquifitions  with  which  the 
Author  of  the  Remarks  has  filled  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  pages,  concerning  the  famous  teflimony 
pf  Jofephus,  the  pafTages  of  Iren  reus  and  The- 
ophilus,  which  relate  to  the  gift  of  miracles, 
and  thp  origin  of  circumcifion  in  Paleftine  or  in 
Egypt*.  If  I  have  rejected,  and  rejected  with 
fome  contempt,  the  interpolation  which  pious 
fraud  has  very  aukwardly  inferted  in  the  text 

1  Gibbon,  p.  592.  Randolph  in  Chelfum,  p.  122.  * 

’  9  Gibbon,  p. '551,  Note  33.  Chelfum,  p.  39. 

1  Gibbon,  p.  565,  Noteyo.  Chelfum,  p.  66. 

*  Chelfum’s  Remarks,  p.  1 3 — 19.  67—91,  180—185. 
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of  Jofephus,  I  may  deem  myfelf  fecure  behirti 
the  lhield  of  learned  and  pious  critics  (See  in 
particular  Le  Cl  ere,  in  his  Ars  Critica,  part 
iii.  fed.  i.  c.  15.  and  Lardner’s  Teftimonies, 
Vol.  i.  p.  150,  &c.),  who  have  condemned 
this  pafTage :  and  I  think  it  very  natural  that 
Dr.  Chelfum  Ihould  embrace  the  contrary  opi¬ 
nion,  which  is  not  deftitute  of  able  advocates* 
The  paflages  of  Irenasus  and  Theophilus  were 
thoroughly  lifted  in  the  controverfy  about  the 
duration  of  Miracles  j  and  as  the  Works  of  Dr* 
Middleton  may  be  found  in  every  library,  fo 
it  is  not  impoflible  that  a  diligent  fearch  may 
ftill  difeover  fome  remains  of  the  writings  of 
his  adverfaries.  In  mentioning  the  confefiion 
of  the  Syrians  of  Paleftine*  that  they  had  received 
from  Egypt  the  rite  of  circumcilion,  I  had  lim¬ 
ply  alleged  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus,  without 
exprefsly  adopting  the  fentiment  of  Marfham. 
But  I  had  always  imagined,  that  in  thefe  doubt¬ 
ful  and  indifferent  queftions,  which  have  been  fo- 
lemnly  argued  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Public, 
every  fcholar  was  at  liberty  to  chufe  his  fide*1 
without  afligning  his  reafons ;  nor  can  I  yet 
perfuade  myfelf,  that  either  Dr.  Chelfum,  or 
myfelf,  are  likely  to  enforce,  by  any  new  argu¬ 
ments,  the  opinions  which  we  have  refpe&ively 
followed.  The  only  novelty  for  which  I  can 
perceive  myfelf  indebted  to  Dr.  Chelfum*  is 
the  very  extraordinary  Scepticifm  which  he  in¬ 
sinuates  concerning  the  time  of  Herodotus* 

whoj 
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who,  according  to  the  chronology  of  fomej  floii* 
riihed  during  the  time  of  the  Jewifli  captivity  u 
Can  it  be  nccefTaty  to  inform  a  Divine*  that 
the  captivity  which  lafted  feventy  years,  ac* 
cording  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  was  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  year  536  before  Chrift,  by  the 
edict  which  Cyrus  publifhed  in  the  firft  year  of 
his  reign  (Jeremiah,  xxv.  ii,  12.  xkix.  to* 
Ezra,  i.  1*  &c.  Ulher  and  Prideaux*  tinder  the 
years  606  and  5 36,)  ?  Can  it  be  neceflary  to  in* 
form  a  man  of  letters,  that  Herodotus  was 
fifty-three  years  oid  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war  (Aulus  Gellius,  Nodh 
Attic,  xv.  23.  from  the  Commentaries  of  Pam- 
phila),  and  confequently  that  he  was  born  in 
the  year  before  Chrift  484,  fifty-two  years 
after  the  end  of  the  Jewifli  Captivity  ?  As  this 
well  attefted  fa<ft  is  not  expofed  to  the  flighted 
doubt  or  difficulty,  I  am  fomewhat  curious  to 
learn  the  names  of  thofe  unknown  authors, 
whofe  chronology  Dr.  Chelfum  has  allowed  as 
the  fpeciOus  foundation  of  a  probable  hypothec 
iU.  The  Author  of  the  Remarks,  does  not 
fcem  indeed  to  have  cultivated,  with  much  care 
or  fuccefs,  the  province  of  literary  hiftory*  as 
a  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  that  uieful 
branch  of  knowledge  would  have  faved  him 
fronp  a  pofitive.  xhiftakc,  much  lefs  excufabfo 

f  Chelfum,  p.  15, 
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than  the  doubt  which  he  entertains  about  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  He  ftyles  Suidas  "  & 

,c  Heathen  writer,  who  lived  about  the  end  of 
u  the  tenth  century  I  admit  the  period 
which  he  afligns  to  Suidas  j  and  which  is  well 
^feertained  by  Dr.  Bentley  (See  his  Reply  to 
Boyle,  p.  22,  23.)  We  are  led  to  fix  this 
epoch  by  the  chronology  which  this  Heathe) j 
writer  has  deduced  from  Adam,  to  the  death  of 
the  emperor  John  Zimifces,  A.  D.  97  j  :  and  a 
crowd  of  paffages  might  be  produced,  as  the 
unafwerable  evidence  of  his  Chriftianity.  But 
the  m.oft  unanfwerable  of  all  is  the  very  date, 
which  is  not  difputed  between  us.  The  phflo- 
ibphers  who  flouriihed  under  Juftinian  (See 
Agathias,  1.  ii.  p.  65,  66.),  appear  to  have 
been  the  iaft  of  die  Heathen  writers  ;  and  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  annihilated 
almoft  four  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Suidas. 

After  this  animadverfion,  whi,ch  is  not  in¬ 
tended  either  to  infult  the  failings  of  my  Ad- 
verfary,  or  to  provide  a  convenient  excufe  fbf 
my  own  errors,  I  fhall  proceed  to  feleft  twt 
important  parts  of  Dr.  Chelfum’s  Remarks, 
from  which  the  candid  reader  may  form  Fomt 
opinion  of  the  whole.  They  relate  to  the  mi¬ 
litary  fcrvicc  of  the  firft  Ghriftians,  anc t  to  thfc 

*  Chfclfum,  p.  7$. 
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yft^rical  eharsidkerof  EufebiuS*  and 'I  fliall  re-* 
view  them  with  the  lefs  reludtance,  as  if  may 
not  be  impoflible  to  pick  up  fomething  ciiriotw 
<$d  ufeful  even  in  the  barren  waflre  of  contra* 

faff- 

X* 

In  reprefenting  the  errors  of  the  primitive 
Chriftians,  which  flowed  from  an  excefs  of  vir¬ 
tue,  I  had  obferved,  that  they  expofed  them- 
felves  to  the  reproaches  of  the  Pagans*  by  their 
obftinate  refufal  to  take  an  adtive  part  in  the 
civil  adminiftration,  or  military  defence  of  the 
empire ;  that  the  objections  of  Celfus  appear 
to  have  been  mutilated  by  his  adverfary  Ori- 
gen,  and  that  the  Apologifts,  to  whom  the 
public  dangers  were  urged,  returned  obicure 
and  ambiguous  anfwers,  as  they  were  unwilling 
to  difclofe  the  true  ground  of  their  fecurity, 
their  opinion  of  the  approaching  end  of  the 
world 5.  In  another  place  I  had  related, ‘from 
the  Adts  ofRuinart,  the  adtion  and  punifhment 
of  the  Centurion  Marcellus,  who  was  put  to 
death  for  renouncing  the  fervice  in  a  public 
and  feditious  manner  6. 

On  this  occafion  Dr.  Chelfum  is  extremely 
alert.  He  denies  my  fadfcs,  controverts  my 
opinions,  and,  with  a  politenels  worthy  of  Mr# 
Davis  himfelf,  infinuates  that  I  borrowed  tha 

s  Gibboa,  p.  580,  581.  *  Id.  f.  6%Ot 
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frory  of  Marcellus,  not  from  Ruinart,  but 
from  Voltaire ;  My  learned  Adverfary  thinks 
it  highly  improbable  that  Origen  fhould  dare  to 
mutilate  the  objections  of  Celfus,  “  whofe  work 
*c  was,  in  all  probability,  extant  at  the  time  ho 
*c  made  this  reply.  In  fuch  cafe,  had  he  even 
been  inclined  to  treat  his  adverfary  unfairly, 
he  muft  yet  furely  have  been  with-held  from 
ft  the  attempt,  through  the  fear  of  detec-. 
«  tion  V?  The  experience  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  controverfy,  has  indeed  convinced 
me  that  this  reafoning,  juft  and  natural  as  it 
may’feem,  is  totally  inconclufive,  and  that  the 
generality  of  difputants,  cfpecially  in  religious 
eontefts,  are  of  a  much  more  daring  and  intre¬ 
pid  fpirit.  For  the  truth  of  this  remark,  I  fliall 
content  myfelf  with  producing  a  recent  and  very 
/ingular  example,  in  which  Dr.  Chelfum  him- 
felf  is  perfonally  interefted.  He  charges  *  me 
with  palling  over  in  “  filence  the  important 
**  and  pnfufpe&ed  teftimony  of  a  Heathen  hi- 
*e  ftorian  (Dion  Caffius)  to  the  perfecution  of 
*f  Domitian  ;  and  he  affirms,  that  I  have  pro- 
V  duccd  that  teftimony  fo  far  only  as  it  relates 
*€  to  Clemens  and  Domitilla  j  yet  in  the  very 
i*  fame  paflage,  follows  immediately,  that  on 
"  a  like  accufation  many  others  were  alfo 
p  condemned,  Some  of  them  Were  put  to 

9  Chelfom,  y.  ijg,  119.  »  Id.p.  188. 
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"  death,  others  fuffered  the  confifcation  o t 
«  their  goods9."  Although  I  fhould  not  be 
afhamed  to  undertake  the  apology  of  Nero  or 
Bomitian,  if  I  thought  them  innocent  of  any 
particular  crime  with  which  zeal  or  malice  had 
unjuftly  branded  their  memory  5  yet  I  fhould 
indeed  blufh,  if,  in  favour  of  tyranny,  or  even: 
|n  favour  of  virtue,  I  had  fupprefled  the  truth? 
and  evidence  of  hiftorical  facts.  But  the 
Reader  will  feel  fome  furprize,  when  he  has 
convinced  himfelf  that,  in  the  three  editions  of 
my  Firft  Volume,  after  relating  the  death  of 
Clemens,  and  the  exile  of  Domitilla,  I  continue 
to  allege  the  entire  testimony  of  Dion,  in 
the  following  words :  cc  and  fentences  either 
"  of  death,  or  of  confifcation,  were  pronounced 
“  againft  a  great  number  of  persons  who 
“  were  involved  in  the  same  accufation.  The 
“  guilt  imputed  to  their  charge,  was  that  of 
<c  Atheifm  and  Jewifh  manners  5  a  fingular 
*•  aflociation  of  ideas  which  cannot  with  any 
"  propriety  be  applied  except  to  the  Chriftians, 
fC  as  they  were  obfeurely  and  imperfectly 
Cf  viewed  by  the  magiftrates  and  writers  of 
<c  that  period."  Dr.  Chelfum  has  not  been 
deterred,  by  the  fear  of  detection,  from  this 
fcandalous  mutilation  of  the  popular  wprk  of  a 
Jiying  adverfary.  But  Celfus  had  been  dead 

•  Gibbon*  p.  645* 
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Ibovc  fifty  years  before  Origen  publiiked  hie 
Apology  s  a$d  the  copies  of  an  ancient  work, 
inftead  of  .  being  inftantaneoufly  multiplied  by 
the  operation  of  the  prefs,  were  feparately  and 
(Jowly  tranfcribed  by  the  labour  of  the  hand. 

If  any  modern  Divine  fhould  (till  maintain 
that  the  fidelity  of  Origen  was  fecured  by  mo¬ 
tives  more  honourable  than  the  fear  of  detec¬ 
tion,  he  may  learn  from  Jerom  the  difference 
of  the  gymnaftic  and  dogmatic  ftyles*  Truth  i* 
the  obje&  of  the  one,  Vi£tory  of  the  other ; 
*nd  the  fame  arts  which  would  d^gra^e  the 
fincerity  of  the  teacher,  ferve  only  to  diiplay 
the  fkill  of  the  difputant.  Afper  juftifying.  hjs 
own  practice  by  that  of  the  .orators  and  philo- 
fophers,  Jerom  defends  himfelf  by  the  mpre 
yefpedable  authority  of  Clftiftian  Apologifts# 
“  How  many  thaufand  lines,  fays,  he,  have 
€t  been  compofed  againft  Ce\fm  and  Porphyry, 
“  by  Origen ,  Methodius*  Euf^biqs,  Apollinarifc 
“  Confider  with  what  arguments,  wit-h  what 
cc  flippery,  problems,  they  elude  the  inventions 
<c  of  the  Deyjl;  and  how  in, their  controverfy 
*l.  with  the  Gentiles,  they  are  fometimes  oblige 
“  ed  to  fpeak,  not  what  they  really  think,  but 
“  what  tsmofi:  advantageous  for  the  caufe  they 
cc  defend.”  <f  Origenes,  &c.  multis  verluuna 
«  millibus  fcribiint  ylverfus  Celfum  et  Por- 
“  phyrium.  Confiderate  quibus  argumentis  et 
“  quam  lubricis  problmafibtts  diaboli  ipiritu 

€C  contexta 
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**  contcxta  fobvertunt :  et  quia  imerdum  co-’ 
<c  guntur  loqui,  non  quod  fentiunt,  fed  quod 
w  neceffe  eft  dicun t  adverfus  ea  quae  dicunt 
“  Gentiles.”  (Pro  Libris  adverf.  Jovinian. 
Apolog.  Tom.  ii.  p.  135.)' 

Yet  Dr.  Chelfum  may  ftill  afk,  and  he  ha$ 

2  right  to  alk,  why  in  this  particular  inftance  I 
fofpe&  the  pious  Origen  of  mutilating  the  ob- 
je&ions  of  his  adverfary.  From  a  very  obvi¬ 
ous,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  decilive  cir- 
cumftance.  CeHus  was  a  Greek  philofopher, 
the  friend  of  Lucian $  and  I  thought  that  al¬ 
though  he  might  fupport  error  by  fophiftry,  he 
would  not  write  nonfenfe  in  his  own  language. 

1  renounce  my  fufpicion,  if  the  molt  attentive? 
deader  is  able  to  underftand  the  defign  and  pur¬ 
port  of  a  paffage  which  is  given  as  a  formal 
quotation  from  CeMus,  and  which  begins  with 
the  following  words  %  Ou  ^ *1*  txtiva  o&ixw  ms 
teynvTK,  &Cv  {Origen  contr.  Cetfum,  1.  viii. 
p.  425.  edit.  Spencer,  Cantab.  1677.)  I  have 
carefully  infpe&ed  the  original,  f  ^have  availed 
myfelf  of  the  learning  of  Spenfer,  and  even 
Botrhereau  (for  I  (hall  always  dflclai  m  the  ab- 
furd  and  afieded  pedantry  of-ufmg  without 
fcruple  a  Latin  vevfion,  but  of  def^ifingMi? 
aid  of  a  French  tranftation),  afid  die'  iH  ftrtcfeft 
rf thy  efforts  has  countenanceS'die'fc^ieiomw 
which  I  ftill  adhere,  with  a  juft  mixture  of 
,  doubt  and  hefitaCidn.  Origen  very  boldly  de- 
2  nies. 
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flies,  that  any  of  the  Chriftians  have  affirmed 
what  is  imputed  to  them  by  Celfus,  in  this  un¬ 
intelligible  quotation  ;  and  it  may  eafily  be  ere-, 
dited,  that  none  had  maintained  what  none 
can  comprehend.  Dr.  Chelfum  has  produced 
the  words  of  Origen;  but  on  this  occafion 
there  is  a  ftrange  ambiguity  in  the  language  of 
the  modern  Divine  *,  as  if  he  wifhed  to  infinu- 
ate  what  he  dared  not  affirm ;  and  every  reader 
jnuft  conclude,  from  his  ftate  of  the  queftion, 
that  Origen  exprefsly  denied  the  truth  of  the 
accufation  of  Celfus,  who  had  accufed  the  Chri¬ 
ftians  of  declining  to  affift  their  fellow-fubje&s 
in  the  military  defence  of  the  empire,  aftaiied 
on  every  fide  by  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians. 

Will  Dr.  Chelfum  juftify  to  the  world,  can 
he  juftify  to  his  own  feelings,  the  abufe  which 
he  has  made  even  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gym- 
naftic  ftyle  ?  Carelefs  and  hafty  indeed  muft 
have  been  his  perufal  of  Origen,  if  he  did  not 
perceive  that  the  ancient  Apologift,  who  makes 
a  ftand  oa  fome  incidental  queftion,  admits 
the  accufation  of  his  adverfary,  that  the  Chri¬ 
ftians  refufid  to  bear  arms  even  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  Sovereign.  “  HOU  8  VVrpXTiVOJAttom 
pipfMvrtt)  Mrfiyi.”  (Origen,  1.  viii.  p.  427*) 
He  endeavours,  to  palliate  this  undutiful  refu- 
Jhl#  by  reprdenting  that  the  Chriftians  had 

•  Chelfum,  p.nf. 
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their  peculiar  camps,  in  which  they  inceflamriy 
combated  for  the  Xafety  of  the  emperor  and 
the  empire  t>y  lifting  up  their  right  hands — in 
prayer.  The  Apologift  feems  to  hope  that  his 
country  will  be  farisfied  with  thifc  fpiritual  aid, 
and  dexteroufiy  confounding  the  colleges  of 
Roman  priefts  with  the  multitudes  which  fwelled 
the  Catholic  Church,  he  claims  for  his  bre¬ 
thren,  in  all  the  provinces,  the  exemption 
from  military  fervice,  which  was  enjoyed  by 
the  facerdotal  order.  But  as  this  excufe  might 
not  readily  be  allowed,  Origen  looks  forwards 
with  a  lively  faith  to  that  aufpicious  Revolu¬ 
tion,  .which  Celfus  had  rejected  as  impoflible, 
when  all  the  nation*  of  the  habitable  earth,  re¬ 
nouncing  their  pafliohs  and  their  arms,  .fliould 
embrace  the  pure  doCtrines  of  the  Gofpel,  and 
lead  a  life  of  peace  and  innocence  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  Heaven.  The  faith 
of  Origen  feems  to  be  principally  founded  on 
the  predictions  of  the  Prophet  Zephaniah  (See 
iii.  9,  10.) ;  and  he  prudently  obferves,  that 
the  Prophets  often  fpeak  fecret  things  (f» 
Mofpnru  a *ya<n,  p.  426.)  which  tfiay  be  undef- 
ftood  by  thofe  who  can.  underftahd  them  \  and 
that  if  this  ftupendous  change  cannot  be  ef¬ 
fected  while  we  retain  our  bodies/  it  may  fee 
accpmplifhed  as  foon  as  we*  fhall  be  releafed 
from  them.  Such  is  the  reafoning  of  Origen : 
though,  I  have  not  followed  the  order,  I  have 

faithfully 
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'  feithfony  prewired  th£  fubSance  6$  it ;  _  wfach 
folly*  jtiftifics  the  truth  and  propriety  of  my 
obfervations.  :  7  .  ! 

The  ex^curioh  dT^larceilufij  the  Centuriorf, 
is  naturally  connoted  with  the  Apology  df 
Origen,  as  the  former  declared  by  his' actions, 
■what  the  latter  had  affirmed ’in  his  writings, 
that  the  conference  of  a  devout  Cfrriftian  would 
not  allow  him  to  bear  arms,  evemaf  the  com¬ 
mand  his  Sovereign.  1  had  reprefented  this 
teligibus  fcruple  a$  cut  of  the  motives  which 
provoked  Marcellus,  on  the  day  of  a  public 
feftival,  to  throw  away  the  enfigns  of  his  of¬ 
fice  ;  and  1  prefumed  to  obferve,  that  fuch 
an  kft  of  defection  would  have  been  punifhed 
in  any  government  according  to  martial  or 
.  even  civil  law.  Dr.  Chelfum 2  very  blmtty 
accufes  me  of  mifreprefenting  the  ftory,  and  of 
fupprefiing  thofe  circumftances  which  would 
have  defended  the  Centurion  from  the  unjuft 
imputation  thrown  by  me  upon  his  conduft. 
The  dilpute  between  the  Advocate  for  Mar- 
ccllus  and  myielf,  lies  in  a  very  narrow  com- 
pafs  j  as  the.  whole  evidence  is  comprized  in  a 
Ihort,  fimple,  and,  I  believe,  authentic  nar¬ 
rative. 

i .  In  andther  place  I  observed,  and'  even 
prefled  the  obfervation,  cl  that  "the  lhntfrtic- 
<€  rable  Deities  and  rites  of  Polythfcilfa  were 

.  .  .  %  Chelfum,  p.  £14—117. 

«f  clofely 
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dofelf  .iwrwoven  with  every  circumftancf 
f€  ofbufipefsor  pleafure,  of  public  or  of  private 

life  and  I  had  particularly  fpecifi^d  how 
pruch  the  Roman  difeipline  was  connefted  with 
the  -national  fuperftition,  A  folenpn  oath  of 
fidelity  was  repeated  every  year  in  the  name  of 
the  Gods  and  of  the  genius  of  the  frpperor, 
public  and  daily  facrificeswere  performed  at  th^ 
head  of  the  camp,  the  lqgfoijary  was  continually 
tempted,  or  rather  compelled  to  join  in  the  ido-r 
latrous  worlhip  of  his  fellow-foldiers,  and  had 
pot  any  fcruples  been  entertained  of  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  war,  it  is  not  eafy  to  underftand  how 
any  ferious  Chriftian  could  inlifl  under  a  banT 
her  which  has  been  juftly  termed  the  rival  of 
4hc  Crofs.  <c  Vexilla  semula  Chrifti.”  (Ter- 
tullian  de  Corona  Militis,  c.  xi.)  With  regard 
to  the  foldiers,  who  before  their  cohyerfion 
were  already  engaged  in  the  military  life,  fear, 
habit,  ignorance,  necefiiiy  might  bend  them  to 
fome  a£ts  of  occafional  conformity ;  and  as 
long  as  they  abftained  from  abfolute  and  inr 
tentional  idolatry,  their  Behaviour  was  excu  fed 
by  the  indulgent,  and  cenfured  by  the  more 
rigid  cafuifh*  (See  the  whole  Treatife  Le  Cot 
roni  Militis .)  We  are  ignorant  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  and  character  of  the  Centurion  Marcellu§, 
how  long  he  had  conciliated  the  profefiion  of 
arms  and  of  the  Goipcl,  whether  he  was  only  p 
Catechumen,  or  whether  he  was  initiated  hj 
h.  ,  .  the 
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the  Sacrament  of  Baptifm.  We  are  likewife  at 
a  lofc  to  afcertain  the  particular  a£t  of  idolatry 
which  fo  fuddenly  and  fo  forcibly  provoked  -his 
pious  indignation.  As  he  declared  his  faith  in 
the  midft  of  a  public  entertainment  given  on 
the  birth-day  of  Galerius,  he  mud  have  been 
ftartled  by  fome  of  the  facred  and  convivial 
rites  (Convivia  ifta  profana  reputans)  of 
prayers,  or  vows,  or  libations,  or,  perhaps,  by 
the  offenfiye  circumftance  of  earing  the  meats 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  idols.  But  the 
fern  pies'  of  Marcellus  were  not  confined  to 
thefc  accidental  impurities ;  they  evidently 
reached  the  effential  duties  of  his  profeffion  j 
and  when  hefore  the  tribunal  of  the  magi- 
ft  rates,  he  avowed  his  faith  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  the-  Centurion  declared,  as  his  cool 
and  determined  perfuafion,  that  it  does  not 
become  a  Chriftian  man,  who  is  the  foldier  of 
the  Lord  Chrift,  to  bear  arms  for  any  objeft 
of  earthly  concern.  t€  Non  enim  decebat 
t€  Chriftianum  hominem  moleftiis  fecularibus 
f€  militare,  qui  Chrifto  Domino  militat.”  A 
formal  declaration,  which  clearly  difengages 
frorh  each  other  the  different  queftions  of  war 
and  idolatry.  With  regard  to  both  -  thefe 
r  queftions,  as  they  were  underftood  by  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Chriftians,  I  wifh  to  refer  the  Reader 
to  the  fcntiments  and  authorities  of  Mr.  Moyle, 
a  bold  and  ingenious  critic^  who  read  the  Fa- 
21  ther* 
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there  as  their  judge,  and  not  as  their  flaye,% 
and  who  has  refuted,  with  the  mod.  patient 
candour,  ail  that  learned  prejudice  could  fug* 
geft  in  favour  of  the  filly  ftory  of  the  thunder* 
ing  legion*  (See  Moyle’s  Works,  Vol.  ii* 
p.84—88.  m- 116*  163— 498 — 30a* 
327— 341.)  And  here  iet  me  add,  that  the 
pafiage  of  Origen,  who  in  the  name  of  bis  brc-» 
thren  difclaims  the  duty  of  military  fervice,  is 
underflood  by  Mr*  Moyle  in  its  true  and  ob-> 
vious  flgnification*  — ^ 

2.  I  know  not  where  Dr.  Chelfum  has  im- 
bibed  the  principles  of  logic  or  morality  which 
teach  him  to  approve  the  conduct  of  Marcels 
lus,  who  threw  down  his  rod,  his  belt,  and 
his  arms,  at  the  head  of  the  legion,  and  pub--' 
licly  renounced  the  military  fervice,  at  the  very 
time  when  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  offer  fa- 
crifice.  Yet  furely  this  is  a  very  falfe  notion 
of  the  condition  and  duties  of  a  Roman  Cen- 
• turioo.  Marcellus  was  bound,  by  a  folemh 
oath,  to  ferve  with  fidelity  till  he  fhould  be 
regularly  difeharged ;  and  according  to  the 
fentiments  which  Dr.  Chelfum  aferibes  to  him, 
he  was  not  releafed  from  this  oath  by  any  mif- 
taken  opinion  of  the  unlawfulnefs  of  war.  I 
would  propofe  it  as  a  cafe  of  confcience  to  any 
philofopher,  or  even  to  any  cafuift  in  Europe* 
Whether  particular  order,  which  cannon 
be  reconciled  with  virtue  or  piety,  .diffolves  the 

ties 
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tBSi  fcfm. general  anti.  lawful  obligation  ?  And 
whether,.  if.  they  had  been  canfuhcd  by  tht 
Chriftian  Centurion,  they  would  not  have  di» 
wftcdhim  to  increafe  his  diligence  in  the  execu¬ 
tion.  of  his  military  fopftiofls,  to  refufp  to  yield  to 
any  aft  of  idolatry,  and  patiently  to.expeft  the 
«»fc%uedehs.oC.4wh  a  refufal?  But  iofteadcf 
©fading  thertrott  and  jTvOderate  dtftatcs  of  re- 
ygiani.-iittftnadhrf:  diftinguiftimg.  between  the 
d«ti«rtjflbe/<iWi9f:a8d  of  the  Chjrifljw,  Mw- 

cellus,  with  imprudent  zealjr-gulfo<d  harvard* 
tOrfeiffi.  tfar  aown  .of:  martyrdom-.  He  might 
i(%ya. privately  bjrpfelf  guilty  to  th« 

ufibnae  or,  prackft,  under  whom  he  fervid*,  ho 
fbftfeoo  the  flay  of  a  public  feftivid  to  difturb 
of^hfti  camp-  hJc  iofrUfd  without 
oecyfbty  ih^iigipo-^f  his  wd  of 

bis  CopntQ5,  ^bythe  epithets  ©1*  contaopt  which 
be  bc^owed  on  /the  Roman  Qoda.  ■  “  Droi 
“  vsftrqs  ligneos  et  lapideos,  adprare  eogtejnnO, 
“  font  idoja  furda  at  mot*,”  Nay  more? 
at  the  head,  of  the  legion,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  ftajidards,  the  Centurion  Marctilus  openly 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Emperors- "  E* 
't*  Jw>e  militant  Iawh-aTORipys  vrstris  d§-; 
"  fifto }”  From  this  moment  I  no  longer  ferve 
your  Empsrors,  are  the  important  words  of 
bCarcellus,  which  his  advocatc  has  not  thought 
proper  to  cranflajte.  I  again  make  my  appeal 
m  any  lawyer,  to  any  military  man.  Whether, 
....  under 
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4«  not  afetfitioos  artd  jtren  tstafombk  i&> 
-part  ?  And  i  whether  the  officer  who  Ihouhi 
make  this  declaration,  andr  at  the  farhe  time 
throw  aWay  his  fword  at  the  head  of  the  ffcg*- 
*tftent,  would  not  be  condemned  for  mutiny 
%nd  deftrtk>A  by  any  court-martial  in  Europe  ? 
i  arti  the  rather  difpofed  to  judge  favourably  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Roman  governmental  $$  i 
cannot  difcover  any  defire  to  take  advftnt&gp 
of  the  indifcfetion  of  Marcellus.  The.€oa>- 
mander  of  the  Legion  feemed  to  lament  thfeit 
it  wa$  not  In  his  power  to  diflemble  this  rdfh 
■aftion.  After  a  delay  of  more  than  three 
months,  the  Centurion  wai  examined  bcfelfe  . 
the  Viee-pnefeft,  his  fuperior  Judge,  who  txffSiv 
ed  him  the  faiteft  opportunities  of  expiahsm|r 
or  qualifying  his  fedkioils  expreflions,  dad 'it 
laft  Condemned  him  to  lofe  his  head  *  not  fm> 
ply  bfctadfe  he  was  a  Chfiftian,  but  becaufe  he 
had  violated  his  military  oath,  thrown  a  Way 
his  belt, '  and  publicly  W&lphenfred  the  Gods 
and  the  EtnpeTotS.  Perhaps  the  impartial 
"reader  will  confirib  the  fentence  of  the  Vico- 
Prtefeft  Agricolanus,  iC  Ita  fe  habent  fafta 
«*  MareeUi,  ut.hsec  difiiplirtd  debewit  vihdb- 
*taH~:j  ;  '  •* 

hfotwi&ffancfing 'the  plaineft  evidence,  B?. 
Chelfum  will  not  believe  that  either  Origen  in 
:  v  *  *'  '  Theory, 
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“Theory,  or  Mafcellus  in  Practice,  could  feri- 
oufly  object  to  the  ufc  of  arms ;  “  becaufe  it  is 
«  well  known,  that  far  from  declining  the  bu- 
“  finefs  of  war  altogether,  whole  legions  of 
“  Chriftians  ferved  in  the  Imperial  armies  V' 
I  have  not  yet  difeovered,  in  the  Author  or 
Authors  of  the  Remarks,  many  traces  of  a 
clear  and  enlightened  underftanding,  yet  I  can¬ 
not  fiippofe  them  fo  deftitute  of  every  reafoning 
principle,  as  to  imagine  that  they  here  allude 
to  the  conduit  of  the  Chriftians  who  embraced 
the  profeflion  of  arms  after  their  religion  had 
obtained  a  public  eftablifhmcnt.  Whole  legi¬ 
ons  of  Chriftians  ferved  under  the  banners  of 
Conftantine  and  Juftinian,  as  whole  regiments 
of  Chriftians  are  now  inlifted  in  the  fervice  of 
France  or  England*  The  representation  which 
:I  had  given,  was  confined  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Church  of  which  Origen  and 
Marcellus  were  members,  before  the  fenfe  of 
public  and  private  intereft  had  reduced  the 
lofty  ftandard  of  Evangelical  perfection  to  the 
ordinary  level  of  human  nature*  Iir  thofe  pri¬ 
mitive  times,  where  are  the  Chriftian  legions 
that  ferved  in  the  Imperial  armies  ?  -  Our  Ec- 
•clefiaftical  Pompeys  may  ftamp  with  their  foot, 
but  no  armed  men  will  arife  out  of  the  earth, 
except  the  ghofts  of  the  Thundering  and  the 

*  Chelfum,  p.  113. 
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Thcbaean  legions,  the  former  renowned  for  a 
Miracle,  and  the  latter  for  a  Martyrdom. 
Either  the  two  Proteftant  Dodtors  muft  acqui- 
efee  under  fome  imputations  which  are  better 
underftood  than  exprdfed>  or  they  muft  pre¬ 
pare,  in  the  full  light  and  freedom  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century*  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
two  obfolete  legends,  the  leaft  abfurd  of  which 
daggered  the  well-difciplined  credulity  of  a 
Francifcan  Friar.  (See  Pagi  Critic,  ad  Annal. 
Baronii,  A.  D.  174.  tom.  i.  p.  168.)  Very 
different  was  the  fpirit  and  tafte  of  the  learned 
and  ingenuous  Dr.  Jortin,  who  after  treating 
the  filly  ftory  of  the  Thundering  Legion  with 
the  contempt  it  deferred,  continues  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  cc  Moyle  wifhes  no  greater 
<f  penance  to  the  believers  of  the  Thundering 
u  Legion,  than  that  they  may  alfo  believe 
“  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Thebsean  Legion.” 
(Moyle’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  103) :  to  which 
good  wifh,  I  fay  with  Le  Clerc  (Bibliothequc 
A.  et  M.  tom.  xxvii.  p*  193)  Amen. 

Qui  Barium  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina  Macvi. 

(Jortin’s  Remarks  on  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftorjr, 
vol.  i.  p.367.  ad  edition.  London,  1767.) 
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II. 

A  grave  and  pathetic  complaint  is  introduced 
by  Dr.  Chelfum,  into  his  preface  f,  that  Mr. 
Gibbon,  who  has  often  referred  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  feems  to  have  entertained  a  ge¬ 
neral  diftruft  of  thofe  refpe&able  witnefles. 
The  Critic  is  fcandalized  at  the  epithets  of 
fcanty  and  fufpiciousy  which  are  applied  to  the 
materials  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory ;  and  if  he 
cannot  impeach  the  truth  of  the  former,  he 
cenfures  in  the  molt  angry  terms  the  injuftfee 
Of  the  latter.  He  affumes,  with  peculiar 
zeal,  the  defence  of  Eufebius,  the  venerable 
parent  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  and  labours  to 
refeue  his  character  from  the  grofs  mifreprefen* 
tation ,  on  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  openly  in¬ 
filled  *.  He  obferves,  as  if  he  fagactoufly 
Forefaw  the  obje&ion,  “  That  it  will  not  be 

fufticient  here  to  alledge  a  few  inftances  of 
5f.  apparent  credulity  in  fome  of  the  Fathers* 
cc  iii  order  to  fix  a  general  charge  of  JuJpicm 
ff  on  all.”  But  it  may  be  fufficient  to  allege 
a  clear  and  fundamental  principle  of  hiftorical 
|ts :  Well .  as  legal  Criticifm,  that  whenever  wfc 
ane  ^deftitute  of  the. means  of  comparing  the 
teftimonies  of  the  oppofite  parties,  the  evidence 

9  P.  ii,  iii. 

•  Chcirum  and  Randolph,  p.  22  a— 238. 
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of  any  witnefs,  however  illuftrious  by  his  rank 
and  titles,  is  juftly  to  be  fufpefted  in  his  own 
caufe.  It  is  unfortunate  enough,  that  I  fhould 
he  engaged  with  adverfaries,  whom  their  ha¬ 
bits  of  ftudy  and  converfation  appear  to  have 
left  in  total  ignorance  of  the  principles  which 
univerfally  regulate  the  opinions  and  practice 
of  mankind. 

As  the  ancient  world  was  not  diftraded  by 
the  fierce  conflicts  of  hoftile  feds,  the  free  and 
eloquent  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  had 
few  opportunities  of  indulging  their  paflions, 
or  of  exercifmg  their  impartiality  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  religious  events.  Since  the  origin  of 
Theological  Fadions,  fome  Hiftorians,  Am* 
mianus  Marcellinus,  Fra-Paolo,  Thuanus, 
Hume,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  have  dc- 
ferved  the  lingular  praife  of  holding  the  bai»- 
lance  with  a  fteady  and  equal  hand.  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  unconneded,  they  contemplated 
with  the  fame  indifference,  the  opinions  and 
interefts  of  the  contending  parties  *  or,  if  the/ 
were  ferioufly  attached  to  a  particular  fyftem, 
they  were  armed  with  a  firm  and  moderate 
temper,  which  enabled  them  to  fupprefs  their 
affedions,  and  to  facrifice  their  refentments. 
In  this  fmall,  but  venerable  Synod  of  Hifto¬ 
rians,  Eufebius  cannot  claim  a  feat.  I  had 
acknowledged,  and  I  ftill  think,  that  his  cha- 
R  a  radter 
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rafter  was  lers  tinftured  with  credulity  than 
that  of  moll  of  his  contemporaries  j  but  as  hia 
enemies  mull  admit  that  he  was  fmcere  and 
earnell  in  the  profeffion  of  Chrillianity,  fo  the 
warmell  of  his  admirers,  or  at  leall  of  his 
readers,  mull  difcern,  and  will  probably  ap¬ 
plaud,  the  religious  zeal  which  difgraces  or 
adorns  every  page  of  his  Eccleliallical  Hillory. 
This  laborious  and  ufeful  work  was  publilhed 
at  a  time,  between  the  defeat  of  Licinius  and 
the  Council  of  Nice,  when  the  refentment  of 
the  Chrillians  was  Hill  warm,  and  when  the 
Pagans  were  altonilhed  and  difmayed  by  the 
recent  viftory  and  convcrfion  of  the  great  Con- 
ftantine.  The  materials,  I  fhall  dare  to  repeat 
the  invidious  epithets  of  fcanty  and  fufpicious, 
were  extrafted  from  the  accounts  which  the 
Chrillians  themfelves  had  given  of  their  own 
fuffcrings,  and  of  the  cruelty  of  their  enemies. 
The  Pagans  had  fo  long  and  fo  con  temp  tuoully 
neglefted  the  rifmg  greatnefs  of  the  Church, 
that  the  Bilhop  of  Csefarea  had  little  either  to 
hope  or  to  fear  from  the  writers  pf  the  oppofitc 
party ;  almoll  all  of  that  little  which  did  exift, 
has  been  accidentally  loll,  or  purpofely  de- 
flroyed;  and  the  candid  enquirer  may  vainly 
wilh  to  compare  with  the  Hillory  of  Eufebius* 
fpme  Heathen  narrative  of  the  perfecutions  oi 
Pecius  and  piocletian.  Under  thefe  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  the  duty;of  an  impartial  judge  tq 
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be  counfel  fqr  the  prifoner,  who  is  incapable  of 
making  any  defence  for  himfelf;  and  it  is  the 
firft  office  of  a  counfel  to  examine  with  diftruft 
and  fnfpicion ,  the  interefted  evidence  of  the  ac- 
eufer.  Reafon  juftifres  the  fnfpicion,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  conftant  experience  of  modern 
Hiftory,  in  almoft  every  inftance  where  we 
haye  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  mutual 
complaints  and  apologies  of  the  religions  fac¬ 
tions,  who  have  difturbed  each  other’s  happi- 
nefs  in  this  world,  for  the  fake  of  fecuring  it 
in  the  next. 

As  we  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  contraft- 
ing  the  adyerfe  relations  of  the  Chriftians  and 
Pagans  5  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to 
improve  the  opportunities  of  trying  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  Eufebius,  by  the  original,  and  fome- 
times  occafional  teftimonies  of  the  more  ancient 
writers  of  his  own  party.  %Dr.  Chelfum 2  has 
obferved,  that  the  celebrated  pafTage  of  Ori- 
•  gen,  which  has  fo  much  thinned  the  ranks  of 
the  army  of  Martyrs,  muft  be  confined  to  the 
perfections  that  had  already  happened.  I 
cannot  difpute  this  fagacious  remark,  but  I 
lhall  venture  to  add,  that  this  pafiage  more 
immediately  relates  to  the  religious  tempefts 
which  had  been  excited  in  the  time  and  coun¬ 
try  of  Origen;  and  ftill  more  particularly  to 

t  a  pibbon,  p.  653.  Chelfum,  p.  204—207,' 
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the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  to  the  perfecution 
of  Severus,  in  which  young  Origen  fuccefsfully 
exhorted  his  father,  to  facrifice  his  life  and 
fortune  for  the  caufe  of  Chrift.  From  fuch 
ynqueftionable  evidence,  I  am  authorifed  to 
conclude,  that  the  number  of  holy  vi&ims  who 
fealed  their  faith  with  their  blood  was  not,  on 
this  occafion,  very  confiderable :  but  I  cannot 
reconcile  this  fair  conclufion  with  the  pofitivc 
declaration  of  Eufebius,  (1.  vi.  c.  2.  p.  258) 
that  at  Alexandria,  in  the  perfecution  of  Seve- 
rus,  an  innumerable,  at  leaft  an  indefinite  mul¬ 
titude  (/u,vf  »o*)  of  Chriftians  were  honoured  with 
the  Crown  of  Martyrdom.  The  advocates  for 
Eufebius  may  exert  ,  their  critical  (kill  in  prov¬ 
ing  that  and  oAtyot,  many  and  fcw,  are 

fynonymous  and  convertible  terms,  but  they 
will  hardly  fucceed  in  diminilhing  fo  palpable 
a  contradi&ion,  or  in  removing  the  fufpicion 
which  deeply  fixes  itfelf  on  the  hiftorical  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Bilhop  of  Csefarea.  This  unfor¬ 
tunate  experiment  taught  me  to  read,  with 
becoming  caution,  the  loofe  and  declamatory 
flyle  which  feems  to  magnify  the  multitude  of 
Martyrs  and  Confeflors,  and  to  aggravate  the 
nature  of  their  fufferings.  From  the  fame 
motives  I  feleCted,  with  careful  obfervation, 
the  more  certain  account  of  the  number  of 
perfons  who  actually  fuffered  death  in  the  pro¬ 
vince 
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*ince  of  Paleftine,  during  the  whole  eight  yeah 
of  the  laft  and  moft  rigorous  perfection.  1  ' 

Befides  the  reafonable  grounds  of  jfufpicion, 
which  fuggeft  themfelves  to  every  liberal  mind, 
againft  the  credibility  of  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftorians,  and  of  Eufebius,  their  venerable 
leader,  I  had  taken  notice  of  two  very  remark¬ 
able  pafiages  of  the  Bifhop  of  Csfarea.  He 
frankly,  or  at  lead  indirectly,  declares,  that  in 
treating  of  the  laft  perfection,  <c  he  has  re- 
"  lated  whatever  might  redound  to  the  glory, 
u  and  fupprefied  all  that  could  tend  to  thq 
fe  difgrace,  of  Religion  3/’  Dr.  Chelfum,  who* 
on  this  occafion,  moft  lamentably  exclaims 
that  we  ihould  hear  Eufebius,  before  we  utter* 
ly  condemn  him,  has  provided,  with  the  affift- 
ancc  of  his  worthy  colleague,  an  elaborate 
defence  for  their  common  patron ;  and  as  if  he 
were  fecretly  confeious  of  the  weaknefs  of  the 
caufe,  he  has  contrived  the  refource  of  in¬ 
trenching  himfelf  in  a  very  muddy  foil,  behind 
three  feveral  fortifications,  which  dtf  not  ex>< 
aftly  fupport  each  other.  The  advocate  for 
the  fmcerity  of  Eufebius  maintains  :  ift.  That 
he  never  made  fuch  a  declaration :  sdly.  That 
he  had  a  right  to  make  it:  and,  3dly,  That 
he  did  not  obferve  it.  Thefe  feparate  and 


3  Gibbon,  p.  699. 
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almoft  Inconfiftent  apologies,  I  fhall  feparatety 
confider. 

i*  Dr.  Chelfum  is  at  a  lofs  how  to  recon¬ 
cile, - 1  beg  pardon  for  weakening  the  force 

of  his  dogmatic  ltyle  he  declares  that,  “  It  is 
c<  plainly  impoflible  to  reconcile  tlie  exprefs 
fc  words  of  the  charge  exhibited,  with  any 
,cc  part  of  either  of  the  palfages  appealed  to  in 
<c  fupport  of  it  V*  If  he  means,  as  I  think 
he  muft,  that  the  exprefs  words  of  my  text  can¬ 
not  be  found  in  that  of  Eufebius,  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  importance  of  the  difcovery.  But  was 
it  poflible  ?  Could  it  be  my  defign  to  quote  the 
words  of.  Eufebius,  when  I  reduced  into  one 
Sentence  the  fpirit  and  fubftance  of  two  diffufe 
.and  diftindl  palfages?  If  I  have  given  the 
true  fenfe  and  meaning  ,of  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftorian,  I  have  difcharged  the  duties  of  a 
fair  Interpreter ;  nor  lhall  I  refufe  to  reft  the 
proof  of  my  fidelity  on  the  tranflation  of  thofe 
two  palfages  of  Eufebius,  which  Dr.  Chelfum 
produces  in  his  favour 5.  “  But  it  is  not  our 

“  part  to  defcribe  the  fad  calamities  which  at 
cc  laft  befel  them  (the  Cbriftians )>  fince  it  does 
ct  not  agree  with  our  plan  to  relate  their  dif- 
“  fentions  and  wickednefs  before  the  perfecu- 
<c  tion  *  on  which  account  we  have,  determined 
*c  to  relate  nothing  more  concerning  them  than 

4  Chelfum,  p.  232.  ‘  J  P.  228.  231. 
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u  may  ferve  to  juftify  the  Divine  Judgment*. 
“  We  therefore  have  not  been  induced  to 
“  make  mention  either  of  thofe  who  were 
cc  tempted  in  the  perfecution,  or  of  thofe  who 
<c  made  utter  fhipwreck  of  their  falvation,  and 
“  who  were  funk  of  their  own  accord  in  the 
“  depths  of  the  ftorm;  but  fhall  only  add 
“  thofe  things  to  our  General  Hiftory,  which 
may  in  the  firft  place  be  profitable  to  our- 
((  felves,  and  afterwards  to  pofterity.”  In  the 
other  paflage,  Eufebius,  after  mentioning  the 
difientions  of  the  Confeffors  among  themfelves, 
again  declares  that  it  is  his  intention  to  pafs 
over  all  thefe  things.  “Whatfoever  things, 
“  (continues  the  Hiftorian,  in  the  words  of 
€€  the  Apoftle,  who  was  recommending  the 
<c  pra&ice  of  virtue)  whatfoever  things  are 
Cf  honeft,  whatfoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
“  port,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be 
“  any  praife ;  thefe  things  Eufebius  thinks 
<c  moft  fuitable  to  a  Hiftory  of  Martyrs  3”  of 
wonderful  Martyrs,  is  the  fplendid  epithet  which 
Dr.  Chelfum  had  not  thought  proper  to  tranf- 
late.  I  lhould  betray  a  very  mean  opinion  of 
the  judgment  and  candour  of  my  readers,  if  I 
added  a  fingle  reflection  on  the  clear  and  ob¬ 
vious  tendency  of  the  two  paflages  of  the  Ec- 
cleflaftical  Hiftorian.  I  fhall  only  obferve, 
that  the  Bifhop  of  Caefarea  feems  to  have  claim- 

S  ed 
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ed  a  privilege  of  a  ftiH  more  dangerous  and 
extenfive  nature-  In  one  of  die  m oft  learned 
*nd /elaborate  works  that  antiquity  has  left  us, 
"die  Thirty  Second  “Chapter  of  the  Twelfth  Book 
of  his  Eviangdlrcai  Preparation  bears  for  its  title 
this  fcandakws  Proportion,  “  How  it  may  be 
cc  lawful,  and  fitting  to  ufe  falfehoodas  a  me- 
«  dicine,  and  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  want 
<c  to  be  deceived.* *  On  srprt  t» 

ayrt  ^LOcoficotB  htS'pw  mt*  uipiXsiot  rtav  $6Q{asvm  rt 

t ousts  Tpnrs*  £p«  3$^>  Edit.  Gra^c.  Rob.  Ste¬ 
phan  i,  Paris  1544.)  In  this  chapter  he  al¬ 
leges  a  paffage  of  Plato,  which  approves  the 
occafional  practice  of  pious  and  falutary  frauds* 
nor  is  Eufebius  afhamed  to  juftify  the  fea ti¬ 
me  nts  of  the  Athenian  philofopher  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  ikered  writers  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment. 

2.  I  had  contented  myfelf  with  obferving, 
that  Eufebius  had  violated  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  hiftory,  Ne  quid  veri  di cere  non 
audeat ;  nor  could  I  imagine,  if  the  fa8  was 
allowed,  that  any  queftion  could  pofiibly  arife 
upon  the  matter  of  right .  I  was  indeed  mis¬ 
taken  ;  and  I  now  begin  to  underftand  why  I 
have  given  fo  little  (atisfa&ion  to  Dr.  Chelfum, 
and  to  other  critics  of  the  fame  complexion,  as 
our  ideas  of  the  duties  and  the  privileges  of  an 
hiftorian  appear  to  be  fo  widely  different.  & 
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is  alleged,  that  “  every  writer  has  a  right  to 
“  chufe  his  fubjedt,  for  the  particular  benefit 
“  of  his  reader  i  that  he  has  explained  his  own 
<c  phm  confidently ;  tliat  he  confide  himfelf, 
“  according  to  it?  not  as.  a  comptetgr^if^prian 
u  of  the  times,  but  rather  as  a  did*@ii i  writer, 
u  whok  main  objedt  is  to  make  his  work  like 
“  the  Scriptures  chemfelves,  profitable  for 
fC  Doctrine  j  that  as  he  treats  only  of  the  af- 
“  fairs  of  the  Churchy  the  plan  is  at  lead  ex- 
“  cufable,  perhaps  peculiarly  proper ;  md  that 
u  he  has  conformed  himfelf  to  the  principal 
cc‘  duty  of  an  hiftorian,  while>  according  to  his 
“immediate  defign,  he  has  not  particularly 
“  related  any  of  the  tranfadiions  which  could 
“  tend  to  the  difgracc  of  religion  6.”  .  The 
hiftorian  muft  indeed  be  generous,  who  will 
conceal,  by  his  own  difgrace,  that  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  or  of  his  religion.  Whatever  fubjedt  he 
has  chofcn,  whatever  perfons  he  introduces,  he 
owes  to  himfelf,  to  the  prefent  age,  and  to 
pofterity,  a  juft  and  perfedt  delineation  of  all 
that  may  be  praifed,  of  all  that  may  be  ex^ 
eufed  and  of  all  that  muft  be  cenfured.  If  he 
fails  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  office,  he 
partially  violates  the  facred  obligations  of  truth, 
and  difappoints  his  readers  of  the  inftruction 

€  ChelAun,  p.  229,  #30,  231. 
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which  they  might  have  derived  from  a  fair 
parallel  of  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  chara&ers.  Herodotus  might  range 
without  eontroul  in  the  fpacious  walks  of  the 
Greeku<tn<$  Barbaric  domain,  and  Thucydides 
might  c^lfine  his  fteps  to  the  narrow  path  of 
the  Pelofonnefian  war;  but  thofe  hiftorians 
would  never  have  deferved  the  efteem  of  pofte- 
rity,  if  they  had  defignedly  fupprefled  or  tran- 
fiently  mentioned  thofe  fa<5fo  which  could  tend 
to  the  difgrace  of  Greece  or  of  Athens.  Thefe 
unalterable  dictates  of  confcience  and  reafon 
have  been  feldom  queftioned,  though  they  have 
been  feldom  obferved ;  and  we  muft  fincerely 
join  in  the  honeft  complaint  of  Melchior  Ca- 
nus,  “  that  the  lives  of  the  philofophers  have 
been  compofed  by  Laertius,  and  thofe  of 
“  th#  Caefars  by  Suetonius,  with  a  much 
**  ftri&er  and  more  fevere  regard  for  hiftoric 
“  truth,  than  can  be  found  in  the  lives  of 
<c  faints  and  martyrs,  as  they  are  defcribed  by 
<c  Catholic  writers.*'  (See  Loci  Communes, 
1.  xi.  p.  650,  apud  Clericum,  Epiftol.  Critic?  v. 
p.  136.)  And  yet  the  partial  reprefentation  of 
truth  is  of  far  more  pernicious  confequence  in 
ecclefiaftical  than  in  civil  hiftory.  If  Laertius 
had  concealed  the  defers  of  Plato,  or  if  Sue¬ 
tonius  had  difguifed  the  vices  of  Auguftus,  wc 
fhould  have  been  deprived  of  the  knowledge 
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of  fome  curious,  and  perhaps  inftru&ive  fads, 
and  our  idea  of  thofe  celebrated  men  might 
have  been  more  favourable  than  they  deferved ; 
but  I  cannot  difcover  any  practical  inconve- 
niencies  which  could  have  been  the  refult  of 
our  ignorance.  But  if  Eufebius  had  fairly  and 
circumftantially  related  the  fcandalous  diflen- 
tions  of  the  Confeflors  5  if  he  had  ffiewn  that 
their  virtues  were  tinctured  with  pride 1  and 
obftinacy,  and  that  their  lively  faith  was  not 
exempt  from  fome  mixture  of  enthufiafm ;  he 
would  have  armed  his  readers  againft  the  ex- 
ceflive  veneration  for  thofe  holy  men,  which 
imperceptibly  degenerated  into  religious  wor- 
fhip.  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  didaftic  hiftories, 
by  concealing  or  palliating  every  circumftance 
of  human  infirmity,  was  one  of  the  moft  effi¬ 
cacious  means  of  confecrating  the  memory,  the 
bones,  and  the  writings  of  the  faints  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  party ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  errors 
and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  may 
fairly  be  afcribed  to  this  criminal  diffimulation 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians.  As  a  Proteftant 
Divine,  Dr.  Chelfum  muft  abhor  thefe  corrup¬ 
tions  ;  but  as  a  Chriftian,  he  lhould  be  careful 
left  his  apology  for  the  prudent  choice  of  Eufe¬ 
bius  ihould  fix  an  indirect  cenfure  on  the  un- 
referved  fincerity  of  the  four  Evangelifts.  In- 
ftead  of  confining  their  narrative  to  thofe  things 

which 
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which  arc  virtuous  and  of  good  report,  infteadof 
following  the  plan  which  is  here  recommended 
as  peculiarly  proper  for  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
the  infpired  writers  have  thought  it  their  duty 
to  relate  the  raoft  minute  circuraftance^  of  the 
fall  of  St.  Peter,  without  confidering  whether 
the  behaviour  of  an  Apoftle*  who  thrice  de¬ 
nied  his  Divine  Matter,  might  redound  to  the 
honour  or  to  the  difgrace  of  Chrytianityv  K 
Dr.  Chelfum  fhould  be  frightened  by  this  un¬ 
expected  confeqoence,  if  he  ihould  be  defirou* 
of  laving  his  faith  from  uitcr  Jbipwrtck%  by 
throwing  over- board  the  ufelcfs  lumber  of  me¬ 
mory  and  reflection,  I  am  not  enough  his 
my  to  impede  the  focceft  of  his  hondft  endear 
voursr. 

-  The  dida&ic  method  of  writing  hiftory  is  f  ill 
mdre  profitably  exerciftd  by  Eofcbitia  in 
tiler  work,  which  he  has  Hiritled*  The  Life  of 
Conftantine,  hb  gracious  patron  and  bencfec-v 
tor.  Priefts  and  poets  have  enjoyed  in  every 
age  a  privilege  of  flattery ;  bet  if  the 
of  Coattail  tine  are  compared  with  the  perfect 
idea  of  a  royal  faint,  which,  tinder  his  aam^ 
Has  been  delineated  by  the  ieal  and  gratitude 
of  Eufebius,  the  moft  indulgent  reader  will 
confers,  that  when  I  ftyled  him  a  courtly 
Jkop  \  I  could  only  be  reftrained  by  my  rdpeft 


7  Gibbon,  p.  704. 
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for  tfae  cpifcopal  character  from  the  ufe  odf  h 
much  harlher  epithet.  The  other  appellation 
of  a  paffhnatt  deckmer ,  which  fee  ms  to  have 
founded  ftiU  more  oflfenfive  in  the  tender  earl 
ef  Dr.  Cheifom  *,  was  not  applied  by  me  td 
Eefebius,  hut  to  La&antius,  or  rather  to  th£ 
author  of  the  hiftorical  declamation,  De  mpr - 
tibus  perfecuUrum  *  and  indeed  it  is  much  woo  re 
properly  adapted  to  the  Rhetorician,  than  to 
the  Bi&op.  Each  of  thole  authors  was  alike 
ftudious  of  the  glory  of  Con  jtamine ;  but  each 
of  them  dire&ed  the  torrent  of  his  inve&ives 
againft  the  tyrant,  whether  Maxenthis  or  Lici~ 
nos,  whofe  recent  defeat  was  the  a&ual  theme 
of  popular  and  Chriftian  apptsuifek  This  6mp4e 
ohfervation  may  ferve  to  e#tinguifla  a  very 
trifling  obje<ft«>fl  of  my  critic*  That  Eu&biua 
has  not  reprefentod  the  tyrant  Maxeatius  under 
the  cbaratSfcr  of  a  Perfecutpr,. 

WiiSiout  fcjMinking  the  conh  derations  of 
inter oft  which  «tpight  Support  the  integrity  .of 
Baronins  .and  TiUemont,  I  may  fairly  obferve* 
that  booh  thcfe  learned  Catholics  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  condemned  the  dilBmdlatkm 
of  Eufebhas,  which  is  partly  denied,  and  partly 
jollified,  by  my  advcrfary.  The  honourable 
reflection  of  Baronius  well  deferves  to  be  tran- 

3  ChcMimu  p-  234. 
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icribed.  “  Haec  (the  paffages  already  quoted) 
“  de  fuo  in  confcribenda  perfecutionis  hiftoria 
cc  Eufebius  •,  parum  explens  numeros  fui  mu- 
fC  neris  s  dum  perinde  ac  fi  panegyrim  fcribe- 
cc  ret  non  hiftoriam,  triumphos  dumtaxat  mar- 
€C  tyrum  atque  vidtorias,  non  autem  lapfus 
ff  jadturamque  fidelium  pofteris  fcripturae  mo- 
cc  numentis  curaret.”  (Baron.  Annal.  Eccle- 
fiaft.  A.  D.  302,  N®  ii«  See  likewife  Tille- 
mont,  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn*  v.  p.  62.  15 6; 
tom.  vii.  p.  130.)  In  a  former  inftance,  Dr. 
Chelfum  appeared  to  be  more  credulous  than 
a  Monk :  on  the  prefent  occafion,  he  has  lhewn 
himfelf  lefs  fincere  than  a  Cardinal,  and  more 
obftinate  than  a  Janfenift. 

3.  Yet  the  advocate  for  Eufebius  has  ftill 
another  expedient  in  referve.  Perhaps  he  made 
the  unfortunate  declaration  of  his  partial  de- 
fign,  perhaps  he  had  a  right  ta  make  it ;  but 
at  lcaft  his  accufer  muft  admit,  that  he  has 
faved  his  honour  by  not  keeping  his  word; 
fince  I  myfelf  have  taken  notice  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  OF  MANNERS  AND  PRINCIPLES  among 

the  Chriftians,  fo  forcibly  lamented  by  Eu¬ 
febius  9.  He  has  indeed  indulged  himfelf  in  a 
ftrain  of  loofe  and  indefinite  cenfure,  which  may 
generally  be  juft,  and  which  cannot  be  per- 

9  Chelfum,  p.  226,  227. 
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Tonally  offenfive,  which  is  alike  incapable  of 
wounding  or  of  corredting,  as  it  feems  to  have 
no  fixed  object  or  certain  aim.  Juvenal  might 
have  read  his  fadre  againft  women  in  a  circle 
of  Roman  ladies,  and  each  of  them  might  have 
liftened  with  pleafure  to  the  amufing  dcfcrip- 
tion  of  the  various  vices  and  follies,  from 
which  fhe  herfelf  was  fo  perfedtiy  free.  The 
moralift,  the^reacher,  the  ecclefiaftical  hifto- 
rian,  enjoy  a  ftill  more  ample  latitude  of  in¬ 
ventive;  and  as  long  as  they  abftain  from  any 
particular  cenfure,  they  may  fecurely  expofe, 
and  even  exaggerate,  the  fins  of  the  multitude. 
The  precepts  of  Chriftianity  feem  to  inculcate 
a  ftyle  of  mortification,  of  abafement,  of  felf- 
contempt;  and  the  hypocrite  who  afpires  to 
the  reputation  of  a  faint,  often  finds  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  affedt  the  language  of  a  penitent.  I 
lhould  doubt  whether  Dr.  Chelfum  is  much 
acquainted  with  the  comedies  of  Moliere.  If 
he  has  ever  read  that  inimitable  matter  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  he  may  recolledt  whether  Tartuffe 
was  very  much  inclined  to  confefs  his  real  guilt, 
when  he  exclaimed, 

t)ui,  mon  Frere,  je  fuis  on  mechant,  an  conpable  » 

Un  malheureux  pecheur,  tout  plein  d’iniquit6 ; 

Le  plus  grand  feel  era  t  qui  ait  jamais  €t6. 

Chaque  inftant  de  ma  vie  eft  charge  de  fouillures, 

Elle  n*eft  qu’un  amas  de  crimes  et  d’ ordures. 

T  ’  Pui, 
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Oui,  moni  cher  Els,  parlez,  fcraitez  moi  dr  per&ie, 

D’infame,  de  perdu,  dc  voleur,  d’homicide ; 

Accablez  moi  dc  noms  encore  plus  deteftls : 

Je  it*/  cohtredis  point,  je  les  ai  merites, 

Et  j*en  veux  ageHoux  foufiHr  rifftab&itiiev 

Com  me  une  bonte  due  aux  crimes  de  nta  vie. 

It  h  not  my  intention  to  compare  the  cha- 
ratter  of  TVtuffe  ‘with  that  of  Eufebius ;  the 
former  pointed  his  inve&ives  againft  himfelf, 
the  ldtter  dirt&ed  them  againft  the  times  in 
which  he  had  lived but  as  the  prudent  Bifhop 
of  Csdarea  did  hot  'l^ecify  any  place  or  perfon 
for  the  objedl  of  his  cenfure,  he  cannot  juftly 
be  accuftd,  even  by  his  friends,  of  violating 
the  profitable  plan  of  his  didaftic  hiftory. 

•  i  t 

The  extreme  caution  of  Eufebius,  who  de¬ 
clines  any  mention  of  thofe  who  were  tempted 
and  who  fell  during  the  perfecution,  has  coun¬ 
tenanced  a  fulpicion  that  he  himfelf  was  one  of 
thofe  unhappy  victims,  and  that  his  tendernefe 
for  the  wounded  fame  of  his  brethren  arofe 
from  a  juft  apprehenfion  of  his  own  difgrace. 
In  one  of  my  notes  *,  I  had  obferved*  that  fie 
was  charged  with  the  guilt  of  fome  criminal 
compliances,  in  his  own  prefence,  and  in  the 
Council  6f  Tyre.  Tam  therefore  accountable 
for  the  reality  only,  and  not  for  the  truth,  of 
the  acculktion :  but  as  the  two  Do&ors,  who 

*  Gibboh,  p.  699,  N.  178. 
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on  this  occafion  unit#  their  forces,  are  angry 
and  clamorous  in  afi&rting  the  innocence  of  the 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiltorijm, l,  I  fliall  advance  one 
ftep  farther,  and  lhajl  maintain,  that  the  charge 
againft  Eufebius,  though  not  legally  proved, 
is  fupported  by  a.reafonable  lliare  of  pre- 
fupopuve  evidence, 

I  have  often  wondered  why  our  orthodox 
Divines  Ihould  be  lo  earned;  and  zealous  in  the 
defence  of  Eufebius ;  whofe  moral  character 
cannot  be  preferved,  unlefs  by  the  facrifice  of 
a  more  illuftrious,  and;  as  I  really  believe,  of 
a  more  innocent  vi<ftim.  Either  the  Bilhop  of 
Cadfarea,  on  a  very  important  occafion,  vio¬ 
lated  the  laws  of  Chriftian  charity  and  civil 
juftice,  or  we  muft  fix  a  charge  of  calumny, 
2! molt  of  forgery,  on  the  head  of  the  great 
Athanafius,  the  ftandard-bearer  of  the  Ho- 
mooufian  caule,  and  the  firmed:  pillar  of  the 
orthodox  do&rine.  In  the  Council  of  Tyre, 
he  was  accufed  of  murdering,  or  at  lead:  of 
mutilating,  a  Bilhop,  whom  he  produced  at 
•Tyre  alive  and  unhurt  (Athanaf.  tom.  i. 
p.  783.  786.)  *  and  of  fecrilegioufly  breaking 
a  confecrated  chalice,  in  a  village  where  nei¬ 
ther  church,  nor  altar,  nor  chalice,  could  pofi* 
jibly  have  exilled.  (Athanaf.  tom.  i.  p.  731, 

4  Chclfum  and  Randolph,  p.  23 6,  237,  238, 

T  %  733. 
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732. 802.)  Notwithftanding  the  cleared  proofs 
of  his  innocence,  Athanafius  was  oppreflfed  by 
the  Arian  faftion  5  and  Eufebius  of  Caefarea, 
the  venerable  father  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
condu&ed  this  iniquitous  profecution  from  a 
motive  of  perfonal  enmity.  (Athanaf.  tom.  i. 
p.  728.  795.  797.)  Four  years  afterwards,  a 
national  council  of  the  Bilhops  of  Egypt,  forty- 
nine  of  whom  had  been  prefent  at  the  Synod  of 
Tyre,  add  refled  an  epiftle  or  manifefto  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Athanafius  to  all  the  Bifhops  of  the 
Chriftian  world.  In  this  epiftle  they  aflert, 
that  fome  of  the  Confeflbrs,  who  accompanied 
them  to  Tyre,  had  accufed  Eufebius  of  Caefa- 
Tea  of  an  aft  relative  to  idolatrous  facrifice. 
xx  E uo-iCio?  0  (v  Kuurcgtix  rijf  Ilec^curln/nf  tm 
xarnyogtiro  vtto  r uv  <rw  ipty  ofAoXoytTW  ;  (Atha¬ 
naf.  tom.  i.  p.  728.)  Befides  this  fhort  and 
authentic  memorial,  which  efcaped  the  know¬ 
ledge  or  the  candour  of  our  confederate  Doc¬ 
tors,  a  confonant  but  more  circumftantial  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  accufation  of  Eufebius  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Epiphanius  (Hseref. 
Ixviii.  p.  723,  724.),  the  learned  Bilhop  of 
Salamis,  who  was  born  about  the  time  of  the 
Synod  of  Tyre.  He  relates,  that,  in  one  of  the 
feflions  of  the  Council,  Potamon,  Biftiop  of 
Heraclea  in  Egypt,  addrefied  Eufebius  in  the 
following  words :  <c  How  now,  Eufebius,  can 

"  this 
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a  this  be  borne,  that  you  fliould  be  feated  as 
cc  a  judge,  while  the  innocent  Athanafius 
cc  is  left  Handing  as  a  criminal  ?  Tell  me, 
cc  continued  Potamon,  were  we  not  in  prifon 
<c  together  during  the  perfecution  ?  For  my 
<f  own  part,  I  loft  an  eye  for  the  fake  of  the 
<c  truth  j  but  I  cannot  difeern  that  you  have 
<c  loft  any  one  of  your  members.  You  bear  ' 
cc  not  any  marks  of  your  fufferings  for  Jefus 
“  Chrift;  but  here  you  are,  full  of  life,  and 
<c  with  all  the  parts  of  your  body  found  and 
<f  entire.  How  could  you  contrive  to  efcape 
<c  from  prifon,  unlefs  you  ftained  your  con- 
cc  fcience,  either  by  aftual  guilt  or  by  a  cri- 
€€  minal  promife  to  our  perfecutors.”  Eufe- 
bius  immediately  broke  up  the  meeting,  and 
difeovered  by  his  anger,  that  he  was  confound¬ 
ed  or  provoked  by  the  reproaches  of  the  Con- 
feffor  Potamon. 

I  fhould  delpife  myfelf,  if  I  were  capable  of 
magnifying,  for  a  prefent  occafion,  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  witnefs  whom  I  have  produced.  Po¬ 
tamon  was  moft  affuredly  aftuated  by  a  ftrong 
prejudice  againft  the  perfonal  enemy  of  his  Pri¬ 
mate  5  and  if  the  tranfattion  to  which  he  al¬ 
luded  had  been  of  a  private  and  doubtful  kind, 

I  would  not  take  any  ungenerous  advantage 
of  the  refpeft  which  my  Reverend  Adverfaries 
muft  entertain  for  the  character  of  a  Confeflor. 

But 
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But  I  cannot  diftnift  the  veracity  oPFotamon, 
when  he  confined  himfelf  to  the  afferrion  of  a 
fact,  which  lay  within  the  compafs  of  his  per- 
lonal  knowledge :  md  collateral  teftimony  (fee 
Photius,  p,  496,  297.)  attefts,  that  Eufefaius 
was  long  enough  in  prifon  to  allft  his  friend, 
the  Martyr  Pamphilus,  in  compofir^g  the  firft 
five  books  of  bis  Apology  for  Origeo.  If  we 
admit  that  Eufebius  was  imprifoaecl,  he  mull 
have  been  difcharged,  and  his  discharge  mufi 
have  been  either  honourable,  or  criminal,  op 
innocent.  If  his  patience  vaaqiuihed  the  cifudty 
ef  the  Tyrant’s  Minifters,  a  ftort  relation  of  h» 
own  confeffion  and  fufferings  would  have  formed 
an  ufeful  and  edifying -Chapter  in  hia  Ehd*$ic 
Hiftory  of  the  Perfecution'  of  Fafeftiae;  and 
the  Reader  would  hayc  been  fatisfied  of  thje 
veracity  t>f  an  Hiftoriao  who  valued  truth  above 
his  life.  If  it  had  been  in  his  power  tejuftify, 
or  even  to  excufe,  the  manner  of 
from,  prifon,  k  was  hkdntereft,  it  was  his  duty, 
to  prevent  the  doubts  and  fulpkqon&  which 
mutt  arife  from  his  fiance  under  thefe  delicate 
circumftances,  Notwithftaoding  thefe  urgent 
reafons,  Eulebius  hasobferved  a  profound,  and 
perhaps  a  prudent,  fifence :  though-  he-  fre¬ 
quently  celebrates  %b$  aod  martyrdom 

of  his  friend  Pamphito*  (p-  37  1.  39 4*  4*9«  427* 
Edit,  Cantab,},  he  wr  iafinuates  that  he  was 

his 
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his  companion  in  prifon ;  and  while  he  copi¬ 
ously  defcribes  the  eight  years  petfecution  in 
Paleftine,  he  never  reprdents  himfelf  4n  any 
4>ther  light- than  of  a  fpe&ator.  Such  a  con¬ 
duct  in  a  Writer,  who  relates  with  a  viftble  fa- 
tkfa&ion  the  honourable  events  of  his  own  life, 
if  it  be  not  abfolutefy  confidered  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  corifcious  guilt,  muft  excite,  and  may 
juftify,  the  fufpicions  of  the  moft  candid  Critic. 

Yet  the  -firmnefs  6f  Dr.  Randolph  is  not 
Shaken  by  thefe  rational  fufpicionsj  and  he 
condefcends,  in  a  magisterial  tone,  to  inform 
me,  “  That  it  is,  highly  improbable,  rfrom  the 
*c  .general  wefil-known  dcdfion  of  the  Church 
€C  in  fitch  cafes,  that  had  his  apofraey  been 
€C  known,  <he  would  have  rifen  to  rhofe  high 
**  honours  which  he  attained,  or  been  admitted 
*c  at  all  indeed  -to  *any  other  than  tey-cofn- 
*c  munion.”.  This -weighty  objeft ion  did  not 
furprize  me,  "aa  I  had  already  feen  the  fubibmee 
of  it  in  the  Pfalegomfcaa  of  Valelius ;  but  1 
fafely-difregahled  a  difficulty  which  'had  not 
appeared  of  any  moment  to- the  national-  coun- 
-  cil  -of  Egypt  5  andT  (till  think  that  an  hundred 
Bifhops,  with  Athahafius  at  their  head,  wete  - 
as  competent  judges  of  the- difcipline  of  the 
fotrth  Century,  as  eVcn  the  Lady  Marglretrs 
-Profeffor  of  Divinity  the  Univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  As  a  work  of  fupererogation,  I  have 

confulted. 
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confuked,  however,  the  Antiquities  of  Bing¬ 
ham  (fee  1.  iv.  c.  3.  f.  6,  7.  vol.  i.  p.  144,  &c. 
fol.  Edit.),  and  found,  as  I  expected,  that 
much  real  learning  had  made  him  cautious  and 
modeft.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
facts  and  authorities  already  known  to  me,  and 
of  thofe  with  which  I  was  fupplied  by  the  di¬ 
ligent  Antiquarian,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  difcipline  were  not 
invariably  the  fame,  that  particular  examples 
cannot  always  be  reconciled  with  general 
rules,  and  that  the  ftern  laws  of  juftice  often 
yielded  to  motives  of  policy  and  convenience. 
The  temper  of  Jerom  towards  thofe  whom  he 
confidered  as  Heretics  was  fierce  and  unfor¬ 
giving  i  yet  the  Dialogue  of  Jerom  againft  the 
Luciferians,  which  I  have  read  with  infinite 
pleasure  (tom.  ii.  p.  135 — 147.  Edit.  Bafil. 
1536.),  is  the  feafonable  and  dextrous  per¬ 
formance  of  a  Statefman,  who  felt  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  foothing  and  reconciling  a  numerous 
party  of  offenders.  The  moft  rigid  difcipline, 
with  regard  to  the  Ecclefiaflies  who  had  fallen 
in  time  of  perfection,  is  expreffed  in  the  10th 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice  \  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  indulgence  was  fhewn  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  fame  Council  to  the  lapfed ,  the  degraded, 
•the  fchifmatic  Bifhop  of  Lycopolis.  Of  the 
penitent  finners,  fome  might  efcape  the  lhame 
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of  a  public  convi&ion  or  confefBori,  and" other* 
anight  be  exempted  from  the  rigour  ;oftte£ 
rical  punifhment.  If  Eufebius  incurred  thfc 
•guilt  of  a  facrilegious  promife  (for  we  are  fr$fc 
*o  accept  the  milder  alternative  of  Potanlorf^ 
tte  proofs  of  this  criminal  tranfa&ion  might 
t>e  fupprefied  by  the  influence  of  money  'or;  fa¬ 
vours  a  feafonable  journey  into  Egypt  fnight 
fcllbw  time  fdrthe  popular  rumours  to  fliblidd; 
TThe  crime  of  Eufebius  might  be  £r6tefted'by 
the  impunity  of  many  Epifcdpal-  Apdftates 
(fee  Philoftorg.  1.  ii.  c.  15.  p.  21.  Edit.  Go- 
thofred.)  5  and  the  Governors  of  the  Church 
very  reafonably  defired  to  retain  in  their  fer- 
vice  the  moft  learned  Chriftian  of  the  Age. 

It  is  not  without  fome  mixture  of  mortifi¬ 
cation  and  regret,  that  I  now  look  back  on 
the  number  of  hours  which  I  have  confumed, 
and  the  number  of  pages  which  I  have  filled, 
in  vindicating  my  literary  and  moral  character 
from  the  charge  of  wilful  Mifreprefentations , 
grofs  ErrorSy  and  fervile  Plagtarifms.  I  cannot 
derive  any  triumph  or  confolation  from  the  oc- 
cafional  advantages  which  I  may  have  gained 
over  three  adverfaries,  whom  it  is  impofliblc 
for  me  to  confider  as  obje&s  either  of  terror 
or  of  efteem.  The  fpirit  of  refen tment,  and 
every  other  lively  fenfation,  have  long  fince 
been  extinguilhed  $  and  the  pen  would  long 
U  *ce 
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have  dropped  fronymy  yreary  hand,  had 
J  -qoa  been  fupported  in  the  execution  of  th# 
grateful  talk,  by  thf  confcioufnef^  or  at 
Jeaft  by  the  opinion,  that  I  was  dH'ghargiqg  a 
debt  of  honour  to  the  Public  and  to  piyfelf, 
j  am  impatient  to  difmifs,  and  to  difmiis 
jtvan,  this  odious  controyerfy,  with  the 
£efs  of  which  I  cannot  furely  be  elated  * 

I  have  only  to  requelt,  that  as  foon  as 
Headers  are  convinced  of  my  innocence, 
frouid  forget  my  wd^atiom 

*  i  v  ’ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

WHILE  the  fhetcs  of  this  Vindication 
were  in  the  prefs,  I  was  informed  that 
a ft  anonymous  pamphlet,  under  th$  title  of  A 
Few  Remarks ,  See*  had  been  publifhed  againft 
my  Hiftory  m  the  courfe  of  the  laft  lummer. 
The  unknown  writer  has  thought  proper  to  di«- 
ftinguilh  himfelf  by  the  emphatic,  yet  vague* 
appellation  of  A  Gentleman  :  but  I  mu ft  lg^ 
tne nt  that  he  has  not  confidered,  with  becoming 
attention,  the  duties  of  that  refpe&able  charao 
ter,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  motives  which  can 
Urge  a  man  of  a  liberal  mind,  and  liberal  man* 
ners,  to  attack  without  provocation,  and  with* 
out  tendernefs,  any  work  which  may  have  con* 
tributed  to  the  information,  or  even  to  tht 
•oraftmenc  of  the  public.  But  I  am  well  con* 
lanced,  that  the  author  of  fuch  a  work,  who 
baldly  gives  his  name  and  his  labours  to  thf 
world,  jmpofes  cm  his  adverfkries  the  fair  and 
honourable  obligation  of  encountering  him  in 
open  day-light,  and  of  fupporting  the  weight 
of  their  aflertionS  by  the  credit  of  their  names. 

U  a  Tho 
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The  effufions  of  wit,  or  the  produ&ions  of  rea- 
fon,  may  be  accepted  from  a  fecret  and  un- 
jcncuyn  hand.  The  critic  who.  attempts  to 
Injure  the  reputation  of  another,  by  ftrong  im¬ 
putations  which  may  poflibly  be  falfe,  fhould 
renounce  the  ungenerous  hope  of  concealing 
behind  a  mafk  the  vexation  of  difappointtnent, 
and  the  guilty  blufli  of  dete&ion. 

After  this  remark,  which  I  cannot  make 
without  fotfie  degree  of  concern,  I  lhall  frankly 
:declare,  that  it  is  not  «iy  wifh  or  my  inten¬ 
sion  to  profecute  with  this  Gentleman  a  lite* 
rary  altercation.  There  lies  between  us  a 
Jbroad  and  unfathomable  gulph  *  and  the  heavy 
-mift  of  prejudice  and  fuperftition,  which  has  in 
2l  great  meafure  been  difpelled  by  the  free  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  prefent  age,  ftill  continues  to  in¬ 
volve  the  mind  of  my  Adverfary.  He  fondly 
-embraces  thole  phantoms  (for  inftance,  an  ima¬ 
ginary'  Pilate '),  which  can  fcarcely  find  a 
Aeher  in  the  gloom  of  an  Italian  convent  \  and 
♦He.  refentpienc  which  he  points  againft  me, 
joight -frequently  be  extended  to  themoften* 
lightened  of  tire  Protestant,  or,  in  his  opi* 
♦lion,  ofthe  Heretical  critics.  His  obferva* 
cions  am  divided  into/ a  number  of  unboonefted 
paragraphs,  each  of  which  contains  fome  quo* 
Cationi  frcffh  my  Hiftoryj  and  the  angry,  yet 
commosily  tri&ngexprefFiph  of  his  difapproba* 

1  Remarks,  *p,  roo.  , 
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tion  'and  dUpleafurc.  Thole  fentimen  ts  I  caft^ 
tot  hope  tp  remove ;  and  as  the  religious  opw 
Talons  Qf  this  Gtntlman  are  principally  founded 
On  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  2,  they  are 
not  calculated  to  make  a  very  deep  impreflion 
on  the  mind  of  an  Engiifh  reader.  The  view  of 
faBs  will.be  materially  affedfced  by  the  conta-. 
gious  influence  of  do  Brims.  The  man  who  re~ 
fiifes  to  judge  of  the  condutt  of  Lewis  XIV. 
and  Charles  V.  towards  their  Proteftant  fub-^ 
jedts3,  declares  himfelf  incapable  of  diftin- 
guifhing  the  limits  of  perfecution  and  tolera¬ 
tion.  The  devout  Papift,  who  has  implored 
on  his  knees  the  interceffion  of  St.  Cyprian, 
will  feldom  prefume  to  examine  the  actions  of 
the  Saint  by  the  rules  of  hiftorical  evidence  and 
of  moral  propriety.  Inftead  of  the  homely 
Hkenefs  which  1  had  exhibited  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Carthage,  my  Adverfary  has  fubftituted  a  life 
of  Cyprian4,  full  of  what  the  French  call 
onBiony  and  the  Englifb,  canting  (See  Jortin’s 
Remarks,  Vol.  ii.  p.  239.):  to  which  I  can 
only  reply,  that  thofe  who  are  dilfatisfied  with 
the  principles  of  Mofheim  and  Le  Clerc,  mufi 
view  with  eyes  yery  different  from  mine,  the 
Ecclefiaftic  d  Hiftory  of  the  third  century. 

.  It  would  be  an  cndlefs  difeuffion  (exdlefs  in 
every  fenfe  of  the  word),  were  I  to  examine  the 
cavils  which  ftarr  up  and  expire  in  every  page 

*  Remarks  p.  15.  3  Id.  p.  in.  4  Id,  p.  72—88. 
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of  this  criticifm,  on  the  of 

opinions,  charade  rs,  and  intentions.  Moil  of 
the  inftances  which  are  here  produced,  are  of 
fo  brittle  a  fubftanCe  that  they  fall  In  pieces  Is 
foon  as  they  are  touched:  and  I  fearched  fee 
fomc  time  before  I  was  able  to  drfcovef  an  eft* 
ample  of  forne  moment  where  the  Gentlemen 
had  fairly  flaked  his  veracity  agaiftfc  feme  po* 
fitive  fad  afferted  in  the  two  lad  Chapters  of 
my  Hiftory.  At  lad  I  perceived  that  he  ha! 
abiolutely  denied  5  that  any  thing  can  be  ga* 
thered  from  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Cyprian,  or 
his  treatife  Be  Unitate  fudefi*,  to  which  I  hoi 
referred,  to  juftify  my  account  of  the  ipiritutl 
pride  and  licentious  manners  of  fame  of  she 
ConfefTors  \  As  the  numbers  of  tjw  EpiiBes 
are  not  the  fame  in  thexdition  of  Pameliusand 
in  that  of  Fell,  the  Critic  may  be  cxeufed  fee 
miilaking  my  quotations,  if  he  will ,  acknow* 
.ledge  that  he  was  ignorant  ofeccltfladics) 
hiflory*  and  that  he  new  heard  of  thetroubU# 
excited  by  the  fpiritnel  pride  of  theCoafed brt* 
who  ufurped  the  privilege  of  giving  fctttrt  df 
communion  to  penitent  fi oners*  ftnt  my  re¬ 
ference  to  the  treatife  Be  V*Hati  Ecctifl* 
clear  and  direft  /  die  treatife  kMf  oonorint 
only  ten  pages,  and  the  following  words  might 
be  diftm&iy  +eld  by  any  perfem  Wfco:  brides 
flood  tht^Lutid^guage/d #  ^ 

5  'ftemUfcrf,  f.  90,  91;  1  *•  Gibbon,-^  661  f  ito&ju 
'  miretur, 
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miretur,  dilectiffimi  frafres*  ctiam  dc  confdTo- 
ribws  quofdam  ad  ifta  procedcre,  indo  quoque 
fdiquos  tam  ncfanda  tarc^gravia  peccare .  Ne* 
que  enirp  confeflip  iq^iurici^  facit  ^b,  infidii* 
diaboli ;  apt  contra  tentationes*  et  pericula,  et 
incurfus  atque  irripetus  fegulares  adhup  in  fc- 
Culo  pgfitum  perpctua  fecuritate  defendit :  ce- 
Serum  nunquam  in  confefiforibus,  fraudcs ,  ct 
j fiufra,  et  aduheria  poftjrtodum  videremus,  qua* 
nunc  in  quibufdam  videntes  ingemifcimus  ct 
doiemus.”  This  formal  declaration  of  Cyprian, 
which  is  followed  by  feveraj  long  periods  of 
admonition  and  cenfor^  is  alone  fujfccient  to 
expofc  the  fcandalous  vices  of  fome  of  the  Con* 
feffors,  and  the  dUingenuQus  behaviour  pf  my 
concealed  adverfary. 

After  rbisexample,  which  I  have  fairly 
C^ofen  a*  ope  of  the  moft  fpeciau*  and  import^ 
m.  of  his  objefUous,  the  candid  Reader  woulc| 
f?KCuie  npet  if  from  this  moment  I  declined  tbc 
Gaitlm**’ a  acquaintance.  But  as  two  tqpica 
havcuccurjed*  which  arc  intimately  connected 
with  the  fubjedb  of  the  preceding  iheetsv.J  ibaU 
Wfort  them  in  thjs  .place,  and  defire  that  they 
flay  be  xcad  as  tho^ncfofion  of  the  fourtW 
wide  of  my  anfyers  to  Mr,  t>avis,  and  qf  thi* 
deft  article nf  ppy  fepiy  ,to  ^^nfedetate^^ 
ton,  Chelfum  and  Randolph. 
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r  I  Hand  accufed,  though  not  indeed  by  Mr; 
Davis/  for  profanely  depreciating  the  promifed 
Land,  as  well  as  the  cboferl  People.  The  Gentle¬ 
man  without  a  name '  has  placed  tins' charge 
in  "the  front  of  his  battle  and  if  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me,  it  is  one  of  the  few  re-j 
marks  in  Mr.  Apthorpe’s  book,  which !  have 
any  immediate  relation  to  my  Hiftory.^  They 
feem  to  confider  as  a  reproach,  and  as  an  un- 
juft  reproach,  the  idea  w^iqh  I  had  given  of 
Paleftine,  as  of  a  territory  ffcarcely  luperior  td 
Wales  in  extent  and  fertility  *  i  and.  they 
ftrangely  convert  a  geographical  obferVation 
into  “  a  theological  error.  When  I  refcollefl! 
that  the  imputation  of  a  fimilar‘ error  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  implacable  Calvin;  to  precipi¬ 
tate  land  to  juftify  the  executloh  of  Ser^etus? 
I  muft  applaud  the  felicity^of  this  cquhtfy,  arid 
of  this  age,  which  has  difarmed;1  if  It  Tcooli 
not  rdofiify,  the  fierceriefs  of  ecclfil&ftltal 
ticifm  (fee  Di&ionnaire  Critique  dPCHauffepie/ 
tom.  lv;  p.  223).  !  .  "  ■'  * 

As  I  had  compared  the  narrow1 ‘extent  of 
Phoenicia  and  Paleftine  with  the  fmporitant  blef-‘ 
ftngs  wttch  thofe  celebrated  countries  Had  dif- 
fufedoverthe  reft  of  theVarth;  thiiHfiinute  frzc 

.  .  .j  ...  *  ■* 

•  Remarks,  p.  z.  1  Gibbon,  p.  30. 

-  -  *  4  became 
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became  an  objeft  not  of  cenfure  but  of  praife, 

Ingentes  animos  anguilo  in  pe&ore  verfant. 

The  precife  meafure  of  Paleftine  was  taken 
from  Tcmpleman’s  Survey  of  the  Globe :  he 
allows  to  Wales  7011  fquare  Englifh  miles,  to 
.  the  Morea,  or  Peloponnefus,  7220,  to  the  Se¬ 
ven  United  Provinces  7546,  and  to  Judaea  or 
Paleftine  7600.  The  difference  is  not  very 
confiderablfc,  and  if  any  of  thefe  countries  has 
bees  magnified  beyond  its  real  fize,  Afia  is 
more  liable  than  Europe  to  have  been  affe&ed 
by  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Templeman’s  maps. 
To  the  authority  of  this  modern  furvey,  I  lhall 
only  add  the  ancient  and  weighty  teftimony  of 
Jerom,  who  paffed  in  Paleftine  above  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  From  Dan  to  Berlhebah,  the 
two  fixed  and  proverbial  boundaries  of  the  Holy 
Land,  he  reckons  ho  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fixty  miles  (Hieronym.  ad  Dardanum, 
tom.  iii.  p«  66),  ahd  the  breadth  of  Paleftine 
cannot  by  any  expedient  be  ftretched  to  one 
half  of  its  length  (fee  Reland,  Paleftin.  1.  ii* 
C.  5-  P-42i). 

The  degrees  and  limits  of  fertility  cannot 
be  afeertained  with  the  ftrift  fimplicity  of  geo¬ 
graphical  meafures.  Whenever  we  fpeak  of 
the  produ&ions  of  the  earth  in  different  cli¬ 
mates)  our  ideas  muft  be  relative,  our  expref- 
fions  vague  and  doubtful  *  nor  can  we  always 
X  diftinguiih 
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diftinguilh  between  the  gifts  of  Nature  and 
the  rewards  of  Induftry.  The  Emperor  Fre¬ 
derick  II.  the  enemy  and  the  vi&im  of  the 
Clergy,  is  accufed  of  faying,  after  his  return 
from  his  Crufade,  that  the  God  of  the  Jews 
would  have  defpifed  his  promifed  land,  if  he 
had  once  feen  the  fruitful  realms  of  Sicily 
and  Naples  (fee  Giannone  Iftoria  Civile  del 
Regno di Napoli,  tom.  ii.  p.245  j.  ThisraiUeiy, 
which  malice  has  perhaps  falfely  imputed  to 
Frederick,  is  inconfiftent  with  truth  and  piety  i 
yet  it  muft  be  confefied,  that  the  foil  of  Pale- 
ftine  does  not  contain  that  inexhauftible,  and 
as  it  were  fpontaneous  principle  of  Fecundity 
which  under  the  moft  unfavourable  circum- 
ftance  has  covered  with  rich  harvcfts  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  the  fields  of  Sicily,  or  the  plains 
of  Poland.  The  Jordan  is  the  only  navigable 
river  of  Paleftine :  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
narrow  fpace  is  occupied,  or  rather  loft,  in  the 
Dead  Seay  whofe  horrid  afpeft  infpires  every 
fenfation  of  difguft,  and  countenances  every 
tale  of  horror.  The  diftri&s  which  border  on 
Arabia  partake  of  the  fandy  quality  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  defert.  The  face  of  the  country,  except 
die  fea-coaft  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  is 
covered  with  mountains,  which  appear  for  the 
moft  part  as  naked  and  barren  rocks ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem  there  is  a  real 

fcarcity 
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fcarcity  of  the  two  elements  of  earth  and  wa¬ 
ter  (fee  Maundrel’s  Travels,  p.  6$,  and  Re¬ 
land  Paleftin.  tom.  i.  p.  238  — 395).  Thefe 
disadvantages,  which  now  operate  in  their 
fulleft  extent,  were  formerly  corrected  by  the 
labours  of  a  numerous  people,  and  the  aCtive 
protection  of  a  wife  government.  The  hills 
were  cloathed  with  rich  beds  of  artificial  mould, 
the  rain  was  collected  in  vaft  cifterns,  a  fup* 
ply  of  frelh  water  was  conveyed  by  pipes  and 
aqueduCts  to  the  dry  lands,  the  breed  of  cattle 
was  encouraged  in  thofe  parts  which  were  not 
adapted  for  tillage,  and  almoft  every  fpot  was 
compelled  to  yield  fome  production  for  the  ufe 
of  the  inhabitants.  (See  the  fame  teflimonies 
and  obfervations  of  Maundrel  and  Reland). 

-  - - Pater  ipfe  colendi 

Head  facilem  effe  viam  voluit,  primufque  per  artem 
Movit  agros  ;  curb  acuens  mortaliacorda 
Nec  torpere  gravi  palTus  sva  Rich  a  veterno. 

Such  are  the  ufeful  victories  which  have  been 
atchieved  by  Man  on  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  along  the  rocky  coaft  of  Genoa, 
and  upon  the  barren  hills  of  Paleftine;  and 
fince  Wales  has  flourilhed  under  the  influence 
of  Englifh  freedom,  that  rugged  country  has 
furely  acquired  fome  fliare  of  the  fame  induf- 
trious  merit  and  the  fame  artificial  fertility. 

X  2  Thofe 
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Thofe  Critics  who  interpret  the  companion  of 
Paleftine  and  Wales  as  a  tacit  libel  on  the  for¬ 
mer,  are  themfelves  guilty  of  an  unjuft  fatire 
againft  the  latter  of  thofe  countries.  Such  is 
the  injuftice  of  Mr.  Apthorpe  and  of  the  ano¬ 
nymous  Gentleman :  but  if  Mr.  Davis  (as  we 
may  fufpett  from  his  name)  is  himfelf  of  Cam¬ 
brian  origin,  his  patriotifm  on  this  occafion 
has  protected  me  from  his  zeal. 

Page  121. 

Yet  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  conceal  a  formi¬ 
dable  army  of  Chriftians  and  even  of  Martyrs, 
which  is  ready  to  inlift  under  the  banners  of  the 
confederate  Do&ors,  if  they  will  accept  their 
fervice.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  extravagant 
legends  of  the  middle  age,  I  had  produced  the 
inftance  of  ten  thoufand  Chriftian  foldiers  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  crucified  on  Mount  Ararat, 
by  the  order  either  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian 
For  the  mention  and  for  the  confutation  of  this 
ftory,  I  had  appealed  to  a  Papift  and  a  Pro- 
teftant,  to  the  learned  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ec- 
clcfiaft.  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  438),  apd  to  the 
diligent  Geddes  (Mifcellanies,  vol.  ii.  j>.  203), 
and  when  Tillemont  was  not  afraid  to  fay  that 
there  are  few  hiftories  which  appear  more  fa- 

*  Gibbon,  p.  654.  note  74. 
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bulous,  I  was  not  afhamed  of  difmiffing  the  Fa*> 
ile  with  filent  contempt.  We  may  trace  the  de¬ 
grees  of  fiction  as  well  as  thofe  of  credibility,  and 
the  impartial.  Critic  will  not  place  on  the  fame 
level  the  baptifm  of  Philip  and  the  donation  of 
Conftantine.  But  in  confidering  the  crucifix¬ 
ion  of  the  ten  thoufand  Chriftian  foldiers,  we 
are  not  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  weighing 
any  internal  probabilities,  or  of  difproving  any 
external  teftimonies.  This  legend,  the  ab- 
furdity  of  which  muft  ftrike  every  rational  mind, 
ftands  naked  and  unfupported  by  the  authority 
of  any  writer  who  lived  within  a  thoufand  years 
of  the  age  of  Trajan,  and  has  not  been  able  to 
obtain  the  poor  fandHon  of  the  uncorrupted 
Martyrologies  which  were  framed  in  the  mofi: 
credulous  period  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory. 
The  two  Protcftant  Dodtors  will  probably  re- 
jedt  the  unfubftantial  prefent  which  has  beep 
offered  them  $  yet  there  is  one  of  my  adverfa- 
ries,  the  annonymous  Gentleman ,  who  boldly  de¬ 
clares  himfelf  the  votary  of  the  ten  thoufand 
Martyrs,  and  challenges  me  “  to  diferedit  a 
“  Tact  which  hitherto  by  many  has  been 
<c  looked  upon  as  well  eftablifhed 2.”  It  is 
pity  that  a  prudent  confeffor  did  notwhifper 
in  his  ear,  that,  although  the  martyrdom  of 

*  Remarks,  p,  65,  66,  67. 
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thefe  military  Saints,  like  that  of  the  eleven 
thoufand  Virgins,  may  contribute  to  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  the  faithful,  thefe  wonderful  tales 
jhould  not  be  raflily  expofed  to  the  jealous 
and  inquifitive  eye  of  thofe  profane  Critics* 
whofe  examination  always  precedes,  and  feme- 
time*  checks,  their  Religious  Aflent. 


FINIS. 


ERRATA. 

Rage  6.  Line  7.  for  criminal,  read  mifehievoau 
a  1.  S.  for  MtfVfWs  r«*d  Aatnftf* 

3f.  lS.  for  bad,  read  has. 

48.  *4.  after  Jirft,  infert  that, 

74.  *7.  for  devotions,  which,  read  Saint t,  vrb*. 

76.  11.  for  Hoftenm,  read  Maijkn'm*. 

77.  7.  for  by,  read  to. 

79.  5.  after  ferfaaded,  infert  that. 

Si.  ai.  after  afflau/e,  infert  and, 

97.  17.  for  vuu,  read  taore, 

U.  read  jynagogite, 

N.  B.  If  any  other  errors  of  the  pxefs  fhould  he  deteOed,  I  can  only  im¬ 
plore  the  mercy  of  my  Critic* ;  and  I  mull  now  lament  that  the  name,  or 
rather  the  provincial  appellation  of  HoLaTKMVt  (Luke  of  HdficimJ  feaafe 
again  have  been  mtftakm  by  the  Printer. 
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A  VINDICATION* 


PERHAPS  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  Public, 
that  not  long  since  an  Examinatioyi  of  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Chapters  of  the  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  published  by  Mr.  Davis. 
He  styles  himself  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  a  Member  of 
Baliol  College  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  His  title-page 
is  a  declaration  of  war;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
religious  crusade,  he  assumes  a  privilege  of  disregarding 
the  ordinary  laws  which  are  respected  in  the  most  hostile 
transactions  between  civilized  men  or  civilized  nations. 
Some  of  the  harshest  epithets  in  the  English  language  are 
repeatedly  applied  to  the  historian,  a  part  of  whose  work 
Mr.  Davis  has  chosen  for  the  object  of  his  criticism.  To  * 
this  author  Mr.  Davis  imputes  the  crime  of  betraying  the 
confidence  and  seducing  the  faith  of  those  readers,  who 
may  heedlessly  stray  in  the  flowery  paths  of  his  diction, 
without  perceiving  the  poisonous  snake  that  lurks  concealed 
in  the  grass — Latet  ayiguis  in  herba.  The  Examiner  has 
assumed  the  province  of  reminding  them  of  “  the  unfair 
“  proceedings  of  such  an  insidious  friend,  who  offers  the 
“  deadly  draught  in  a  golden  cup,  that  they  may  be  less 
“  sensible  of  the  danger.1  In  order  to  which  Mr.  Davis  has 

i  pavis,  Preface,  p.  iL  *  This  Vindication  is  reprinted  verbatim  from  the 
original  quarto  edition,  published  in  1796,  and  edited  by  John  Lord  Sheffield.— E. 
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“  selected  several  of  the  more  notorious  instances  of  his 
“  misrepresentations  and  errors ;  reducing  them  to  their 
“  respective  heads,  and  subjoining  a  long  list  of  almost 
“  incredible  inaccuracies :  and  such  striking  proofs  of  servile 
“  plagiarism,  as  the  world  will  be  surprised  to  meet  with  in 
“  an  author  who  puts  in  so  bold  a  claim  to  originality  and 
“  extensive  reading’?”  Mr.  Davis  prosecutes  this  attack 
through  an  octavo  volume  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  pages  with  the  same  implacable  spirit;  per¬ 
petually  charges  his  adversary  with  perverting  the  ancients, 
and  transribing  the  moderns ;  and,  inconsistently  enough, 
imputes  to  him  the  opposite  crimes  of  art  and  carelessness, 
of  gross  ignorance  and  of  willful  falsehood.  The  Examiner  •> 
closes  his  work*  with  a  severe  reproof  of  those  feeble  critics 
who  have  allowed  any  share  of  knowledge  to  an  odious 
antagonist.  He  presumes  to  pity  and  to  condemn  the  first 
historian  of  the  present  age,  for  the  generous  approbation 
which  he  had  bestowed  oa  a  writer,  who  is  content  that 
Mr.  Davis  should  be  his  enemy,  whilst  he  has  a  right  to 
name  Dr.  Robertson  for  his  friend. 

When  I  delivered  to  the  world  the  First  Volume  of  an 
important  History ,  in  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  connect 
the  progress  of  Christianity  with  the  civil  state  and  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  I  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
the  result  of  my  enquiries  might  offend  the  interest  of  some 
and  the  opinions  of  others.  If  the  whole  work  was  favor¬ 
ably  received  by  the  Public,  I  had  the  more  reason  to  expect 
that  this  obnoxious  part  would  provoke  the  zeal  of  those 
who  consider  themselves  as  the  Watchmen  of  the  Holy  City. 
These  expectations  were  not  disappointed;  and  a  fruitful 
crop  of  Answers ,  Apologies ,  Remarks,  Examinations,  &c., 
sprung  up  with  all  convenient  speed.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the 
advertisement,  I  generally  sent  for  them  ;  for  I  have  never 
affected,  indeed  I  have  never  understood,  the  stoical  apathy, 
the  proud  contempt  of  criticism,  which  some  authors  have 
publicly  professed.  Fame  is  the  motive,  it  is  the  reward,  of 
our  labors ;  nor  can  I  easily  comprehend  how  it  is  possible 
that  we  should  remain  cold  and  indifferent  with  regard  to  the 
attempts  which  are  made  to  deprive  us  of  the  most  valuable 
object  of  our  possessions,  or  at  least  of  our  hopes.  Besides 
this  strong  and  natural  impulse  of  curiosity,  I  was  prompted 
by  the  more  laudable  desire  of  applying  to  my  own,  and  the 
public  benefit,  the  well-grounded  censures  of  a  learned  ad- 

*  Davis,  Preface,  p.  iii.  *  Davis,  p.  282,  283. 
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versary ;  and  of  correcting  those  faults  which  the  indulgence 
of  vanity  and  friendship  had  suffered  to  escape  without  obser¬ 
vation.  I  read  with  attention  several  criticisms  which  were 
published  against  the  two  last  chapters  of  my  History ,  and 
unless  I  much  deceived  myself  I  weighed  them  in  my  own 
mind  without  prejudice  and  without  resentment.  After  I 
was  clearly  satisfied  that  their  principal  objections  were 
founded  on  misrepresentation  or  mistake,  I  declined  with 
sincere  and  disinterested  reluctance  the  odious  task  of  con¬ 
troversy,  and  almost  formed  a  tacit  resolution  of  committing 
my  intentions,  my  writings,  and  my  adversaries  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Public,  of  whose  favorable  disposition  I  had 
received  the  most  flattering  proofs. 

The  reasons  which  justified  my  silence  were  obvious  and 
forcible :  the  respectable  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  which 
ought  not  to  be  rashly  violated  by  the  rude  hand  of  contro¬ 
versy  ;  the  inevitable  tendency  of  dispute,  which  soon 
degenerates  into  minute  and  personal  altercation;  the 
indifference  of  the  Public  for  the  discussion  pf  such  questions 
as  neither  relate  to  the  business  nor  the  amusement  of  the 
present  age.  I  calculated  the  possible  loss  of  temper  and 
the  certain  loss  of  time,  and  considered,  that  while  I  was 
laboriously  engaged  in  a  humiliating  task,  which  could  add 
nothing  to  my  own  reputation,  or  to  the  entertainment  of 
my  readers,  I  must  interrupt  the  prosecution  of  a  work 
which  claimed  my  whole  attention,  and  which  the  Public,  or 
at  least  my  friends,  seemed  to  require  with  some  impatience 
at  my  hands.  The  judicious  lines  of  Dr.  Young  sometimes 
offered  themselves  to  my  memory,  and  I  felt  the  truth  of 
his  observation,  That  every  author  lives  or  dies  by  his  own 
pen,  and  that  the  unerring  sentence  of  Time  assigns  its 
proper  rank  to  every  composition  and  to  every  criticism, 
which  it  preserves  from  oblivion. 

I  should  have  consulted  my  own  ease,  and  perhaps  I 
should  have  acted  in  stricter  conformity  to  the  rules  of 
prudence,  if  I  had  still  persevered  in  patient  silence.  But 
Mr.  Davis  may,  if  he  pleases,  assume  the  merit  of  extorting 
from  me  the  notice  which  I  had  refused  to  more  honorable 
foes.  I  had  declined  the  consideration  of  their  literary 
Objections  ;  but  he  has  compelled  me  to  give  an  answer  to 
his  criminal  Accusations.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  the 
ordinary,  and  indeed  obsolete  charges  of  impious  principles, 
and  mischievous  intentions,  I  should  have  acknowledged 
with  readiness  and  pleasure  that  the  religion  of  Mr.  Davis 
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appeared  to  be  very  different  from  mine.  Had  he  contented 
himself  with  the  use  of  that  style  which  decency  and 
politeness  have  banished  from  the  more  liberal  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  I  should  have  smiled,  perhaps  with  some  contempt, 
but  without  the  least  mixture  of  anger  or  resentment.  Every 
animal  employs  the  note,  or  cry,  or  howl,  which  is  peculiar 
to  its  species ;  every  man  expresses  himself  in  the  dialect 
the  most  congenial  to  his  temper  and  inclination,  the  most 
familiar  to  the  company  in  which  he  has  lived,  and  to  the 
authors  with  whom  he  is  conversant;  and  while  I  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  allow  that  Mr.  Davis  had  made  some  proficiency 
in  ecclesiastical  studies,  I  should  have  considered  the 
difference  of  our  language  and  manners  as  an  unsurmount- 
able  bar  of  separation  between  us.  Mr.  Davis  has  overleaped 
that  bar,  and  forces  me  to.  contend  with  him  on  the  very 
dirty  ground  which  he  has  chosen  for  the  scene  of  our 
combat.  He  has  judged,  I  know  not  with  how  much  pro¬ 
priety,  that  the  support  of  a  cause,  which  would  disclaim 
such  unworthy  assistance,  depended  on  the  ruin  of  my 
moral  and  literary  character.  The  different  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  of  which  he  has  drawn  out  the  ignominious  catalogue, 
would  materially  affect  my  credit  as  an  historian,  my 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  even  my  honor  and  veracity 
as  a  gentleman.  If  I  am  indeed  incapable  of  understanding 
what  I  read,  I  can  no  longer  claim  a  place  among  those 
writers  who  merit  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Phblic. 
If  I  am  capable  of  willfully  perverting  what  I  understand,  I 
no  longer  deserve  to  live  in  the  society  of  those  pien,  who 
consider  a  strict  and  inviolable  adherence  to  truth  as  the 
foundation  of  every  thing  that  is  virtuous  or  honorable  in 
human  nature.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  insensible  that 
his  mode  of  attack  has  given  a  transient  pleasure  to  my 
enemies,  and  a  transient  uneasiness  to  my  friends.  The 
size  of  his  'volume,  the  boldness  of  his  assertions,  the 
acrimony  of  his  style,  are  contrived  with  tolerable  skill  to 
confound  the  ignorance  and  candor  of  his  readers.  There 
are  few  who  will  examine  the  truth  or  justice  of  his  accusa¬ 
tions  ;  and  of  those  persons  who  have  been  directed  by 
their  education  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  many 
will  believe,  or  will  affect  to  believe,  that  the  success  of 
their  champion  has  been  equal  to  his  zeal,  and  that  the 
serpent  pierced  with  an  hundred  wounds  lies  expiring  at 
his  feet.  Mr.  Davis’s  book  will  cease  to  be  read  (perhaps 
the  grammarians  may  already  reproach  me  for  the  use  of 
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an  improper  tense);  but  the  oblivion  towards  which  it 
seems  to  be  hastening,  will  afford  the  more  ample  scope 
for  the  artful  practices  of  those,  who  may  not  scruple  to 
affirm,  or  rather  to  insinuate,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  was  publicly 
convicted  of  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  ;  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  produced  against  him  was  unanswerable ;  and  that 
his  silence  was  the  effect  and  the  proof  of  conscious  guilt. 
Under  the  hands  of  a  malicious  surgeon,  the  sting  of  a  wasp 
may  continue  to  fester  and  inflame,  long  after  the  vexatious 
little  insect  has  left  its  venom  and  its  life  in  the  wound. 

The  defence  of  my.  own  honor  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
and  prevailing  motive  which  urges  me  to  repel  with  vigor 
an  unjust  and  unprovoked  attack ;  and  to  undertake  a 
tedious  vindication,  which,  after  the  perpetual  repetition  of 
the  vainest  and  most  disgusting  of  the  pronouns,  will  only 
prove  that  /  am  innocent,  and  that  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  charge, 
has  very  frequently  subscribed  his  own  condemnation.  And 
yet  I  may  presume  to  affirm,  that  the  Public  have  some 
interest  in  this  controversy.  They  have  some  interest  to 
know,  whether  the  writer  whom  they  have  honored  with 
their  favor  is  deserving  of  their  confidence ;  whether  they 
must  content  themselves  with  reading  the  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  a  tale  amusing 
enough ,  or  whether  they  may  venture  to  receive  it  as  a  fair 
and  authentic  history.  The  general  persuasion  of  mankind, 
that  where  much  has  been  positively  asserted,  something 
must  be  true,  may  contribute  to  encourage  a  secret  sus¬ 
picion,  which  would  naturally  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole 
body  of  the  work.  Some  of  those  friends  who  may  now 
tax  me  with  imprudence  for  taking  this  public  notice  of 
Mr.  Davis’s  book,  have  perhaps  already  condemned  me  for 
silently  acquiescing  under  the  weight  of  such  serious,  such 
direct,  and  such  circumstantial  imputations. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  in  the  last  page  of  his  work4  appears  to 
have  recollected  that  modesty  is  an  amiable  and  useful 
qualification,  affirms,  that  his  plan  required  only  that  he 
should  consult  the  authors  to  whom  he  was  directed  by 
my  references ;  and  that  the  judgment  of  riper  years  was 
not  so  necessary  to  enable  him  to  execute  with  success  the 

Eious  labor  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  pen.  Perhaps, 
efore  we  separate,  a  moment  to  which  I  most  fervently 
aspire,  Mr.  Davis  may  find  that  a  mature  judgment  is 
indispensably  requisite  for  the  successful  execution  of  any 

4  Davis,  p .  284. 
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work  of  literature,  and  more  especially  of  criticism.  Perhaps 
he  will  discover,  that  a  young  student,  who  hastily  consults 
an  unknown  author,  on  a  subject  with  which  he  is  unac¬ 
quainted,  cannot  always  be  guided  by  the  most  accurate 
reference  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sense,  as  well  as  to  the 
sight  of  the  passage  which  has  been  quoted  by  his  adversary. 
Abundant  proofs  of  these  maxims  will  hereafter  besuggested. 
For  the  present,  I  shall  only  remark,  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  pursue,  in  my  defence,  the  order,  or  rather  the  course, 
which  Mr.  Davis  has  marked  out  in  his  Examination ;  and 
that  I  have  numbered  the  several  articles  of  my  impeachment 
according  to  the  most  natural  division  of  the  subject.  And 
now  let  me  proceed  on  this  hostile  march  over  a  dreary 
and  barren  desert,  where  thirst,  hunger,  and  intolerable 
weariness,  are  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy. 

I. 

“  The  remarkable  mode  of  quotation  which 
^“general!  'n  “  Mr.  Gibbon  adopts,  must  immediately  strike 
“  every  one  who  turns  to  his  notes.  He  some- 
‘‘  times  only  mentions  the  author,  perhaps  the  book ;  and 
“  often  leaves  the  reader  the  toil  of  finding  out,  or  rather 
“  guessing  at  the  passage.  The  policy,  however,  is  not 
“  without  its  design  and  use.  By  endeavoring  to  deprive 
“  us  of  the  means  of  comparing  him  with  the  authorities  he 
“  cites,  he  flattered  himself,  no  doubt,  that  he  might  safely 
“  have  recourse  to  misrepresentation Such  is  the  style 
of  Mr.  Davis ;  who  in  another  place*  mentions  this  mode  of 
quotation  “as  a  good  artifice  to  escape  detection;”  and 
applauds,  with  an  agreeable  irony,  his  own  labors  in  turning 
over  a  few  pages  of  the  Theodosian  code. 

I  shall  not  descend  to  animadvert  on  the  rude  and  illiberal 
strain  of  this  passage,  and  I  will  frankly  own  that  my  indig¬ 
nation  is  lost  in  astonishment.  The  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Chapters  of  my  History  are  illustrated  by  three  hundred 
and  eighty-three  Notes ;  and  the  nakedness  of  a  few  Notes, 
which  are  not  accompanied  by  any  quotation,  is  amply 
compensated  by  a  much  greater  number,  which  contain 
two,  three,  or  perhaps  four  distinct  references ;  so  that  upon 
the  whole  my  stock  of  quotations,  which  support  and 
justify  my  facts,  cannot  amount  to  less  than  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand.  As  I  had  often  felt  the  inconvenience  of 

6  Pavis,  Preface,  p.  ii.  •  Id.  p.  230. 
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the  loose  and  general  method  of  quoting  which  is  so  falsely 
imputed  to  me,  I  have  carefully  distinguished  the  books ,  the 
chapters ,  the  sections ,  the  pages  of  the  authors  to  whom  I 
referred,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  attention,  which 
might  claim  some  gratitude,  as  it  has  seldom  been  so 
regularly  practiced  by  any  historical  writers.  And  here  I 
must  confess  some  obligation  to  Mr.  Davis,  who,  by  staking 
my  credit  and  his  own  on  a  circumstance  so  obvious  and 
palpable,  has  given  me  this  early  opportunity  of  submitting 
the  merits  of  our  cause,  or  at  least  of  our  characters,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Public.  Hereafter,  when  I  am  summoned 
to  defend  myself  against  the  imputation  of  misquoting  the 
text,  or  misrepresenting  the  sense  of  a  Greek  or  Latin 
author,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  communicate  the 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  or  the  possession  of  the  books, 
to  those  readers  who  may  be  destitute  either  of  one  or  of 
the  other;  and  the  part  which  they  are  obliged  to  take 
between  assertions  equally  strong  and  peremptory,  may 
sometimes  be  attended  with  doubt  and  hesitation.  But,  in 
the  present  instance,  every  reader  who  will  give  himself 
the  trouble  of  consulting  the  first  volume  of  my  History ,  is 
a  competent  judge  of  the  question.  I  exhort,  I  solicit  him 
to  run  his  eye  down  the  columns  of  Notes,  and  to  count 
how  many  of  the  quotations  are  minute  and  particular,  how 
few  are  vague  and  general.  When  he  has  satisfied  him¬ 
self  by  this  easy  computation,  there  is  a  word  which  may 
naturally  suggest  itself ;  an*  epithet  which  I  should  be  sorry 
either  to  deserve  or  use;  the  boldness  of  Mr.  Davis's 
assertion,  and  the  confidence  of  my  appeal,  will  tempt,  nay, 
perhaps,  will  force  him  to  apply  that  epithet  either  to  one 
or  to  the  other  of  the  adverse  parties. 

I  have  confessed  that  a  critical  eye  may  discover  some 
loose  and  general  references ;  but  as  they  bear  a  very 
inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  whole  mass,  they  cannot 
support,  or  even  excuse,  a  false  and  ungenerous  accusation, 
which  must  reflect  dishonor  either  on  the  object  or  on  the 
author  of  it  If  the  examples  in  which  I  have  occasionally 
deviated  from  my  ordinary  practice  were  specified  and 
examined,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  might  always  be  fairly 
attributed  to  one  of  the  following  reasons.  1.  In  some'rare 
instances,  which  I  have  never  attempted  to  conceal,  I  have% 
been  obliged  to  adopt  quotations,  which  were  expressed 
with  less  accuracy  than  I  could  have  wished.  2.  I  may 
have  accidentally  recollected  the  sense  of  a  passage  which 
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I  had  formerly  read,  without  being  able  to  find  the  place, 
or  even  to  transcribe  from  memory  the  precise  words.  3. 
The  whole  tract  (as  in  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  second 
apology  of  Justin  Martyr)  was  so  short,  that  a  more 
particular  description  was  not  required.  4.  The  form  of  the 
compositiop  supplied  the  want  of  a  local  reference;  the 
preceding  mention  of  the  year  fixed  the  passage  of  the 
annalist ;  and  the  reader  was  guided  to  the  proper  spot  in 
the  commentaries  of  Grotius,  Valesius,  or  Godefroy,  by  the 
more  accurate  citation  of  their  original  author.  5.  The  idea 
which  I  was  desirous  of  communicating  to  the  reader,  was 
sometimes  the  general  result  of  the  author  or  treatise  that 
I  had  quoted ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  confine,  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  particular  reference,  the  sense  or  spirit 
which  was  mingled  with  the  whole  mass.  These  motives 
are  either  laudable,  or  at  least  innocent.  In  two  of  these 
exceptions,  my  ordinary  mode  of  citation  was  superfluous; 
in  the  other  three,  it  was  impracticable. 

In  quoting  a  comparison  which  Tertullian  had  used  to 
express  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Marcionites,  I  expressly 
declared  that  I  was  obliged  to  quote  it  from  memory.1  If  I 
have  been  guilty  of  comparing  them  to  bees  instead  of 
wasps ,  I  can  however  most  sincerely  disclaim  the  sagacious 
suspicion  of  Mr.  Davis/  who  imagines  that  I  was  tempted 
to  amend  the  simile  of  Tertullian,  from  an  improper 
partiality  for  those  odious  heretics. 

A  rescript  of  Diocletian,  which  declared  the  old  law  (not 
an  old  law*)  had  been  alleged  by  me  on  the  respectable 
authority  of  Fra-Paolo.  The  Examiner,  who  thinks  that  he 
has  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  Theodosian  code,  informs  '* 
his  reader  that  it  may  be  found,  1.  vi.  tit.  xxiv.  leg.  8. ;  he  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  rescript  could  not  be  found  in 
a  code  where  it  does  not  exist,  but  that  it  may  distinctly  be 
read  in  the  same  number,  the  same  title,  and  the  same  book 
of  the  code  of  Justinian.  He  who  is  severe  should  at  least 
be  just :  yet  I  should  probably  have  disdained  this  minute 
animadversion,  unless  it  had  served  to  display  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  critic  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  juris¬ 
prudence.  If  Mr.  Davis  had  not  been  an  absolute  stranger, 
the  most  treacherous  guide  could  not  have  persuaded  him 
that  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  was  to  be  found  in  the  Theo¬ 
dosian  code,  which  was  designed  only  to  preserve  the  laws 

*  Gibbon’s  History ,  p.  551.  I  shall  usually  refer  to  .the  third  edition,  unless 
there  are  any  various  readings. 

«  Davis,  p.  144.  9  Gibbon,  p.  593.  »•  Davis,  p.  230. 
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of  Constantine  and  his  successors.  “  Compendiosam  (says 
“  Theodosius  himself)  Divalium  Constitutionum  scientiam, 
“  ex  D.  Constantini  temporibus  roboramus.,,  (Novell,  ad 
calcem  Cod.  Theod.  L. -i.  tit.  i.  leg.  1.) 

II.  Few  objects  are  below  the  notice  of  Mr.  Errors  of  the 
Davis,  and  his  criticism  is  never  so  formidable  press* 
as  when  it  is  directed  against  the  guilty  corrector  of  the 
press,  who  on  some  occasions  has  shown  himself  negligent 
of  my  fame  and  of  his  own.  Some  errors  have  arisen  rrom 
the  omission  of  letters ;  from  the  confusion  of  cyphers, 
which  perhaps  were  not  very  distinctly  marked  in  the 
original  manuscript.  The  two  of  the  Roman,  and  the 
eleven  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  have  been  unfortunately 
mistaken  for  each  other ;  the  similar  forms  of  a  2  and  a  3, 
a  5  and  a  6,  a  3  and  an  8,  have  improperly  been  transposed; 
Arctolycus  for  Awtolycus,  Idolatria  for  Ido/<?latria,  Holsterius 
for  Holsterius,  had  escaped  my  own  observation,  as  well  as 
the  diligence  of  the  person  who  was  employed  to  revise 
the  sheets  of  my  History.  These  important  errors,  from  the 
indulgence  of  a  deluded  Public,  have  been  multiplied  in  the 
numerous  impressions  of  three  different  editions ;  and  for 
the  present  I  can  only  lament  my  own  defects,  while  I 
deprecate  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Davis,  who  seems  ready  to  infer 
that  I  cannot  either  read  or  write.  I  sincerely  admire  his 

Catient  industry,  which  I  despair  of  being  able  to  imitate ; 

ut  if  a  future  edition  should  ever  be  required,  I  could  wish 
to  obtain,  on  any  reasonable  terms,  the  services  of  so  useful 
a  corrector. 

III.  Mr.  Davis  had  been  directed  by  my 
references  to  several  passages  of  Optatus  D,edYt?ons.°f 
Milevitanus"  and  of  the  Bibliotheque  Ecclesias - 
tique  of  M.  Dupin.11  He  eagerly  consults  those  places,  is 
unsuccessful,  and  is  happy.  Sometimes  the  place  which  I 
have  quoted  does  not  offer  any  of  the  circumstances  which 
I  had  alleged,  sometimes  only  a  few ;  and  sometimes  the 
same  passages  exhibit  a  sense  totally  adverse  and  repugnant 
to  mine.  These  shameful  misrepresentations  incline  Mr. 
Davis  to  suspect  that  I  have  never  consulted  the  original, 
(not  even  of  a  common  French  book!)  and  he  asserts  his 
right  to  censure  my  presumption.  These  important  charges 
form  two  distinct  articles  in  the  list  of  misrepresentations ; 
but  Mr.  Davis  has  amused  himself  with  adding  to  the  slips 
of  the  pen  or  of  the  press,  some  complaints  of  his  ill 

11  Davis,  p,  73.  11  id.  p.  132-136. 
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success,  when  he  attempted  to  verify  my  quotations  from 
Cyprian  and  from  Shaw's  Travels.1* 

The  success  of  Mr.  Davis  would  indeed  have  been  some¬ 
what  extraordinary,  unless  he  had  consulted  the  same 
editions,  as  well  as  the  same  places.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  mentioning  the  editions  which  I  have  used,  and  with 
assuring  him,  that  if  he  renews  his  research,  he  will  not,  or 
rather  that  he  will,  be  disappointed. 


Mr.  Gibbon* $  Editions. 


Mr.  Davis* s  Editions. 


Optatus  Milevitanus ,  by  Dupin,  fol.  Paris,  1700. 
Dupiti.  Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique ,  4to.  Paris,  1690. 
Cypriani  Opera ,  Edit.  Fell.  fol.  Amsterdam,  1700. 
Shaw's  Travels ,  4to.  London,  1757. 


Fol.  Antwerp,  1702. 

8vo.  Paris,  1687. 

Most  probably  Oxon,  1682. 
The  folio  Edition. 


IV.  The  nature  of  my  subject  had  led  me  to 
jewish^history,  mentjon>  not  the  real  origin  of  the  Jews,  but 

their  first  appearance  to  the  eyes  of  other 
nations ;  and  I  cannot  avoid  transcribing  the  short  passage 
in  which  I  had  introduced  them.  “The  Jews,  who  under 
“  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies  had  languished  for 
“  many  ages  the  most  despised  portion  of  their  slaves, 
“  emerged  from  their  obscurity  under  the  successors  of 
“  Alexander.  And  as  they  multiplied  to  a  surprising  degree 
“  in  the  East,  and  afterwards  in  the  West,  they  soon  excited 
“  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  other  nations.14  ”  This  simple 
abridgment  seems  in  its  turn  to  have  excited  the  wonder 
of  Mr.  Davis,  whose  surprise  almost  renders  him  eloquent. 
“  What  a  strange  assemblage,”  says  he,  “  is  here?  It  is  like 
“  Milton’s  chaos,  without  bound,  without  dimension,  where 
“  time  and  place  is  lost.  In  short,  what  does  this  display 
“  afford  us,  but  a  deal  of  boyish  coloring  to  the  prejudice 
“  of  much  good  history?16”  If  I  rightly  understand  Mr. 
Davis’s  language,  he  censures,  as  a  piece  of  confused 
declamation,  the  passage  which  he  has  produced  from  my 
History ;  and  if  I  collect  the  angry  criticisms  which  he  has 
scattered  over  twenty  pages  of  controversy,16  I  think  I  can 
discover  that  there  is  hardly  a  period,  or  even  a  word  in 
this  unfortunate  passage,  which  has  obtained  the  approbation 
of  the  Examiner. 

As  nothing  can  escape  his  vigilance,  he  censures  me  for 
including  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  under  the  common 
appellation  of  Jews,17  and  for  extending  the  name  of 
Assyrians  to  the  subjects  of  the  kings  of  Babylon ; 18  and 
again  censures  me,  because  some  facts  which  are  affirmed 
or  insinuated  in  my  text,  do  not  agree  with  the  strict  and 

i*  Davis,  p.  151-155.  I*  Gibbon,  p.  537.  is  Davis,  p.  5. 
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proper  limits  which  he  has  assigned  to  those  national 
denominations.  The  name  of  Jews  has  indeed  been 
established  by  the  sceptre  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ,  and,  in  the 
times  which  precede  the  captivity,  it  is  used  in  the  more 
general  sense  with  some  sort  of  impropriety ;  but  surely  I  am 
not  peculiarly  charged  with  a  fault  which  has  been  conse¬ 
crated  with  the  consent  of  twenty  centuries,  the  practice  of 
the  best  writers,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  (see  Josephus  and 
Prideaux,  even  in  the  titles  of  their  respective  works,)  and  by 
the  usage  of  modern  languages,  of  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and 
if  I  may  credit  Reland,  of  the  Hebrew  itself,  (see  Palestin, 
L.  i.  c.  6.)  With  regard  to  the  other  word,  that  of  Assyrians, 
most  assuredly  I  will  not  lose  myself  in  the  labyrinth  of 
the  Asiatic  monarchies  before  the  age  of  Cyrus  ;  nor  indeed 
is  any  more  required  for  my  justification,  than  to  prove 
that  Babylon  was  considered  as  the  capital  and  royal 
seat  of  Assyria.  If  Mr.  Davis  were  a  man  of  learning, 
I  might  be  morose  enough  to  censure  his  ignorance  of 
ancient  geography,  and  to  overwhelm  him  under  a  load 
of  quotations,  which  might  be  collected  and  transcribed 
with  very  little  trouble :  but  as  I  must  suppose  that  he  has 
received  a  classical  education,  I  might  have  expected  him 
to  have  read  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  where  that  his¬ 
torian  describes,  in  the  clearest  and  most  elegant  terms,  the 
situation  and  greatness  of  Babylon  :  Tvc  koovpniq  Tapevhovtcai 

aXka  uoXiofiara  fieyaXa  n oXka%  to  6e  ovofiaoroTarov  kcli  looxvpoTarov  Kai 
evtia  o(j>iy  N Lvov  avaorarov  ytvofievrjg ,  ra  Paoihrjia  KareoTTjKeCy  r\v  Ba&Xuv. 

(Clio.  c.  178.)  I  may  be  surprised  that  he  should  be  so 
little  conversant  with  the.  Cyropcedia  of  Xenophon,  in  the 
whole  course  of  which  the  King  of  Babylon,  the  adversary 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the 
style  and  title  of  the  Assyrian,  *o  6e  koovpioc,  6  Bafrluva  re 
exw  xai  rip*  aTJXriv  koovpiav.  (L.  ii.  p.  102,  io3»  edit.  Hutchin- 
son.)  But  there  remains  something  more :  and  Mr.  Davis 
must  apply  the  same  reproaches  of  inaccuracy ,  if  not 
ignorance ,  to  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who,  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  announcing  the  downfall  of  Babylon  and  the 
deliverence  of  Israel,  declares  with  an  oath,  “  And  as  I  have 
“  purposed  the  thing  shall  stand :  to  crush  the  Assyrian 
“  in  my  land,  and  to  trample  him  on  my  mountains.  Then 
“  shall  his  yoke  depart  from  off  them  ;  and  his  burthen 
shall  be  removed  from  off  their  shoulders.”  ( Isaiahy  xiv. 
24,  25.  Lowth's  new  translation.  See  likewise  the  Bishop's 
note,  p.  98.)  Our  old  translation  expresses,  with  less 
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elegance,  the  same  meaning;  but  I  mention  with  pleasure 
the  labors  of  a  respectable  Prelate,  who  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  a  former  work*  has  very  happily  united  the  most  critical 
judgment,  with  the  taste  and  spirit  of  poetry. 

The  jealousy,  which  Mr.  Davis  affects  for  the  honor  of 
the  Jewish  people  will  not  suffer  him  to  allow  that  they 
were  slaves  to  the  conquerors  of  the  East :  and  while  he 
acknowledges  that  they  were  tributary  and  dependent,  he 
seems  desirous  of  introducing,  or  even  inventing,  some 
milder  expression  of  the  state  of  vassalage  and  subservi¬ 
ence ;19  from  whence  Tacitus  assumed  the  words  of 
despectissima  pars  servientium .  Has  Mr.  Davis  never  heard 
of  the  distinction  of  civil  and  political  slavery?  Is  he 
ignorant  that  even  the  natural  and  victorious  subjects  of  an 
Asiatic  despot  have  been  deservedly  marked  with  the 
opprobrious  epithet  of  slaves  by  every  writer  acquainted 
with  the  name  and  advantage  of  freedom  ?  Does  he  not 
know  that,  under  such  a  government,  the  yoke  is  imposed 
with  double  weight  on  the  necks  of  the  vanquished,  as  the 
.rigor  of  tyranny  is  aggravated  by  the  abuse  of  conquest  ? 
From  the  first  invasion  of  Judaea  by  the  arms  of  the 
Assyrians,  to  the  subversion  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by 
Alexander,  there  elapsed  a  period  of  above  four  hundred 
years,  which  included  about  twelve  ages  or  generations  of 
the  human  race.  As  long  as  the  Jews  asserted  their 
independence,  they  repeatedly  suffered  every  calamity  which 
the  rage  and  insolence  of  a  victorious  enemy  could  inflict : 
the  throne  of  David  was  overturned,  the  temple  and  city 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  whole  land,  a  circumstance 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  history,  remained  threescore  and 
ten  years  without  inhabitants,  and  without  cultivation. 
(II  Chronicles ,  xxxvi.  21.)  According  to  an  institution  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  Asia,  and  particularly  in  the  Turkish 
government,  the  most  beautiful  and  ingenious  youths  were 
carefully  educated  in  the  palace,  where  superior  merit, 
sometimes  introduced  these  fortunate  slaves  to  the  favor  of 
the  conqueror,  and  to  the  honors  of  the  state.  (See  the 
book  and  example  of  Daniel.)  The  rest  of  the  unhappy 
Jews  experienced  the  hardships  of  captivity  and  exile  in 
distant  lands ;  and  while  individuals  were  oppressed,  the 
nation  seemed  to  be  dissolved  or  annihilated.  The  gracious 
edict  of  Cyrus  was  offered  to  all  those  who  worshiped  the 
God  of  Israel  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;  but  it  was 
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accepted  by  no  more  than  forty-two  thousand  persons  of 
either  sex  and  of  every  age,  and  of  these  about  t.iirty 
thousand  derived  their  origin  from  the  tribes  of  Judah,  of 
Benjamin,  and  of  Levi.  (See  Ezra ,  i.  Nehemiah ,  vii.  and 
Prideaux’s  Co?mections>  vol.  i.  p.  107.  fol.  edit.  London, 
1718.)  The  inconsiderable  band  of  exiles,  who  returned  to 
inhabit  the  land  of  their  fathers,  cannot  be  computed  as  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  mighty  people  that  had 
been  numbered  by  the  impious  rashness  of  David.  After  a 
survey,  which  did  not  comprehend  the  tribes  of  Levi  and 
Benjamin,  the  monarch  was  assured  that  he  reigned  over 
one  million  five  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  me 71  that 
drew  sword,  (/  Chronicles ,  xxi.  1 — 6,)  and  the  country 
of  Judaea  must  have  contained  near  seven  millions  of  free 
inhabitants.  The  progress  of  restoration  is  always  less 
rapid  than  that  of  destruction;  Jerusalem,  which  had  been 
ruined  in  a  few  months,  was  rebuilt  by  the  slow  and 
interrupted  labors  of  a  whole  century ;  and  the  Jews,  who 
gradually  multiplied  in  their  native  seats,  enjoyed  a  servile 
and  precarious  existence,  which  depended  on  the  capricious 
will  of  their  master.  The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  do 
not  afford  a  very  pleasing  view  of  their  situation  under  the 
Persian  empire;  and  the  book  of  Esther  exhibits  a  most 
extraordinary  instance  of  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held  at  the  court  of  Susa.  A  minister  addressed 
his  king  in  the  following  words,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  commentary  on  the  despectissuna  pars  servientium  of 
the  Roman  historian:  “  And  Haman  said  to  king  Ahasuerus, 
“  There  .is  a  certain  people  scattered  abroad,  and  dispersed 
“  among  the  people  in  all  the  provinces  of  thy  kingdom  ; 
“  and  their  laws  are  diverse  from  all  people,  neither  keep 
“  they  the  King’s  laws ;  therefore  it  is  not  for  the  King’s 
“  profit  to  suffer  them.  If  it  please  the  King,  let  it  be 
“  written  that  they  may  be  destroyed  ;  and  I  will  pay  ten 
“  thousand  talents  .of  silver  to  the  hands  of  those  that  have 
“  the  charge  of  the  business,  to  bring  it  to  the  King’s 
“  treasuries.  And  the  king  took  his  ring  from  his  hand, 
“  and  gave  it  to  Haman,  the  son  of  Hammedatha  the 
“  Agagite,  the  Jews’  enemy.  And  the  king  said  unto  Haman, 
“  The  silver  is  given  unto  thee  ;  the  people  also,  to  do  with 
“  them  as  it  seemeth  good  to  the.”  ( Esther ,  iii.  8 — 11.) 
This  trifling  favor  was  asked  by  the  Minister,  and  granted 
by  the  Monarch,  with  an  easy  indifference,  which  expressed 
their  contempt  for  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Jews;  the 
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business  passed  without  difficulty  through  the  forms  of 
office ;  and  had  Esther  been  less  lovely,  or  less  beloved,  a 
single  day  would  have  consummated  the  universal  slaughter 
of  a  submissive  people,  to  whom  no  legal  defence  was 
allowed,  and  from  whom  no  resistance  seems  to  have  been 
dreaded.  I  am  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Davis's  political  principles  ; 
but  I  should  think  that  the  epithet  of  slaves ,  and  of  despised 
slaves,  may,  without  injustice,  be  applied  to  a  captive 
nation,  over  whose  head  the  sword  of  tyranny  was  suspended 
by  so  slender  a  thread. 

The  policy  of  the  Macedonians  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Persians ;  and  yet  Mr.  Davis,  who  reluctandy 
confesses  that  the  Jews  were  oppressed  by  the  former,  does 
not  understand  how  long  they  were  favored  and  protected 
by  the  latter*.20  In  the  shock  of  those  revolutions  which 
divided  the  empire  of  Alexander,  Judaea,  like  the  other 
provinces,  experienced  the  transient  ravages  of  an  advancing 
or  retreating  enemy,  who  led  away  a  multitude  of  captives. 
But,  in  the  age  of  Josephus,  the  Jews  still  enjoyed  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  kings  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  who 
had  fixed  numerous  colonies  of  that  nation  in  the  new  cities 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  &c.,  and  placed  them  in  the  same 
honorable  condition  (looTrohirac,  iGori/mc)  as  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonians  themselves.  (Joseph.  Antiquitat .  L.  xii.  c.  i. 
3*  P*  585-  596.  vol.  i.  edit.  Havercamp.)  Had  they  been 
treated  with  less  indulgence,  their  settlement  in  those 
celebrated  cities,  the  seats  of  commerce  and  learning,  was 
enough  to  introduce  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  to  justify  my  absurd  proposition,  that  they  emerged 
from  obscurity  under  the  successors  of  Alexander. 

The  Jews  remained  and  flourished  under  the  mild  do¬ 
minion  of  the*’ Macedonian  princes,  till  they  were  compelled  . 
to  assert  their  civil  and  religious  rights  against  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  had  adopted  new  maxims  of  tyranny ;  and 
the  age  of  the  Maccabees  is  perhaps  the  most  glorious  period 
of  the  Hebrew  annals.  Mr.  Davis,  who  on  this  occasion  is 
bewildered  by  the  subtlety  of  Tacitus,  does  not  comprehend 
why  the  historian  should  ascribe  the  independence  of  the 
Jews  to  three  negative  causes,  “  Macedonibus  invalidis, 

“  Parthis  nondum  adultis,  et  Romani  procul  aberant.”  To 
the  understanding  of  the  critic,  Tacitus  might  as  well  have 
observed,  that  the  Jews  were  not  destroyed  by  a  plague,  a 
famine,  or  an  earthquake ;  and  Mr.  Davis  cannot  see,  for  his 
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own  part,  any  reason  why  they  may  not  have  elected  kings 
of  their  own  two  or  three  hundred  years  before.21  Such  in¬ 
deed  was  not  the  reason  of  Tacitus  :  he  probably  considered 
that  every  nation,  depressed  by  the  weight  of  a  foreign  power, 
naturally  rises  towards  the  surface,  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
is  removed  ;  and  he  might  think  that,  in  a  short  and  rapid 
history  of  the  independence  of  the  Jews,  it  was  sufficient  for 
him  to  show  that  the  obstacles  did  not  exist,  which,  in  an 
earlier  or  in  a  later  period,  would  have  checked  their  efforts. 
The  curious  reader,  who  has  leisure  to  study  the  Jewish  and 
Syrian  history,  will  discover,  that  the  throne  of  the  As- 
monaean  princes  was  confirmed  by  the  two  great  victories  of 
the  Parthians  over  Demetrius  Nicator,and  AntiochusSidetes 
(see  Joseph .  Antiquitat,  Jud.  L.  xiii.  c.  5, 6,  8,  9.  Justin ,  xxxvi. 
i.  xxxviii.  10.  with  Usher  and  Prideaux,  before  Christ  141  and 
130); 'and  the  expression  of  Tacitus,  the  more  closely  it  is 
examined,  will  be  the  more  rationally  admired. 

My  quotations22  are  the  object  of  Mr.  Davis’s  criticism,28 
as  well  as  the  text  of  this  short,  but  obnoxious  passage.  He 
corrects  the  error  of  my  memory,  which  had  suggested 
servitutis  instead  of  servientium  ;  and  so  natural  is  the  alliance 
between  truth  and  moderation,  that  on  this  occasion  he  for¬ 
gets  his  character,  and  candidly  acquits  me  of  any  malicious 
design  to  misrepresent  the  words  of  Tacitus.  The  other 
references,  which  are  contained  in  the  first  and  second  Notes 
of  my  Fifteenth  Chapter,  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
can  only  be  mistaken  after  they  have  been  forcibly  separated. 
The  silence  of  Herodotus  is  a  fair  evidence  of  the  obscurity 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  escaped  the  eyes  of  so  curious  a  traveler. 
The  Jews  are  first  mentioned  by  Justin,  when  he  relates  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Sidetes  ;  and  the  conquest 
of  Judaea,  by  the  arms  of  Pompey,  engaged  Diodorus  and 
Dion  to  introduce  that  singular  nation  to  the  acquaintance 
of  their  readers.  These  epochs,  which  are  within  seventy 
years  of  each  other,  mark  the  age  in  which  the  Jewish  people, 
emerging  from  their  obscurity,  began  to  act  a  part  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  nations,  and  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  historians.  For  that  purpose  only,  I  had  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Justin,  or  rather  of 
Trogus  Pompeius,  and  of  Dion  Cassius.  If  I  had  designed 
to  investigate  the  Jewish  antiquities,  reason,  as  well  as  faith, 
'  must  haye  directed  my  inquiries  to  the  Sacred  Books,  which, 
even  as  human  productions,  would  deserve  to  be  studied  as 
one  of  .the  most  curious  and  original  monuments  of  the  East. 

*1  Davis,  pi  8.  J*  Gibbon,  p.  537.  Note  1,  2.  23  Davis,  p.  10,  11,  20. 
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I  stand  accused,  though  not  indeed  by  Mr.  Davis,  for  pro¬ 
fanely  depreciating  the  promised  Land,  as  well  as  the  chosen 
People.  The  Gentleman  without  a  name  has  placed  this 
charge  in  the  front  of  his  battle,54  and  if  my  memory  does 
not  deceive  me,  it  is  one  of  the  few  remarks  in  Mr.  Apthorpe’s 
book,  which  have  any  immediate  relation  to  my  History. 
They  seem  to  consider  in  the  light  of  a  reproach,  and  of  an 
unjust  reproach,  the  idea  which  I  had  given  of  Palestine,  as 
of  a  territory  scarcely  superior  to  Wales  in  extent  and  fer¬ 
tility  and  they  strangely  convert  a  geographical  observa¬ 
tion  into  a  theological  error.  When  I  recollect  that  the 
imputation  of  a  similar  error  was  employed  by  the  implacable 
Calvin,  to  precipitate  and  to  justify  the  execution  of  Servetus, 
I  must  applaud  the  felicity  of  this  country,  and  of  this  age, 
which  has  disarmed,  if  it  could  not  mollify,  the  fierceness 
of  ecclesiastical  criticism.  (See  Dictionnaire  Critique  de 
Chauffepie,  tom.  iv.  p.  223.) 

As  I  had  compared  the  narrow  extent  of  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine  with  the  important  blessings  which  those  celebrated 
countries  had  diffused  over  the  rest  of  the  earth,  their  minute 
size  became  an  object  not  of  consure  but  of  praise. 

Igentes  animos  angusto  in  pectore  versant. 

The  precise  measure  of  Palestine  was  taken  from  Temple- 
man’s  Survey  of  the  Globe  :  he  allows  to  Wales  701 1  square 
English  miles,  to  the  Morea  or  Peloponnesus  7220,  to  the 
Seven  United  Provinces  7546,  and  to  Judaea  or  Palestine 
7600.  The  difference  is  not  very  considerable,  and  if  any 
of  these  countries  has  been  magnified  beyond  its  real  size, 
Asia  is  more  liable  than  Europe  to  have  been  affected  by  the 
inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Templeman’s  maps.  To  the  authority 
of  this  modern  survey,  I  shall  only  add  the  ancient  and 
weighty  testimony  of  Jerom,  who  passed  in  Palestine  above 
thirty  years  of  his  life.  From  Dan  to  Bershebah,  the  two 
fixed  and  proverbial  boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  reckons 
no  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  ( Hieronym .  ad 
Dardanum,  tom:  iii.  p.  66),  and  the  breadth  of  Palestine 
cannot  by  any  expedient  be  stretched  to  one  half  of  its 
length.  (See  Reland,  Palestin.  L.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  421.) 

The  degrees  and  limits  of  fertility  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  the  strict  simplicity  of  geographical  measures.  When¬ 
ever  we  speak  of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  in  different 
climates,  our  ideas  must  be  relative,  our  expressions  vague 
and  doubtful ;  nor  can  we  always  distinguish  between  the 

x  Remarks,  p.  x.  ss  Gibbon,  p.  30. 
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gifts  of  Nature  and  the  rewards  of  industry.  The  emperor 
Frederick  II.,  the  enemy  and  the  victim  of  the  Clergy,  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  saying,  after  his  return  from  his  Crusade,  that  the 
God  of  the  Jews  would  have  despised  his  promised  land,  if  he 
had  once  seen  the  fruitful  realms  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  (See 
Giannone  Istoria  Civile  del  Regyio  di  Napoli ,  tom.  ii.  p.  245.) 
This  raillery,  which  malice  has  perhaps  falsely  imputed  to 
Frederick,  is  inconsistent  with  truth  and  piety;  yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  soil  of  Palestine  does  not  contain  that 
inexhaustible,  and  as  it  were  spontaneous  principle  of 
fecundity,  which,  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstance, 
has  covered  with  rich  harvests  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the 
fields  of  Sicily,  or  the  plains  of  Poland.  The  Jordan  is  the 
only  navigable  river  of  Palestine:  a  considerable  part  of 
the  narrow  space  is  occupied,  or  rather  lost,  in  the  Dead 
Sea ,  whose  horrid  aspect  inspires  every  sensation  of  disgust, 
and  countenances  every  tale  of  horror.  The  districts  which 
border  on  Arabia  partake  of  the  sandy  quality  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  desert.  The  face  of  the  country,  except  the  sea-coast 
and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  covered  with  mountains, 
which  appear  for  the  most  part  as  naked  and  barren  rocks ; 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  there  is  a  real  scarcity 
of  the  two  elements  of  earth  and  water,  (See  MaundreVs 
Travels ,  p.  65,  and  Reland,  Palestin.  tom.  i.  p.  238 — 395.) 
These  disadvantages,  which  now  operate  in  their  fullest  ex¬ 
tent,  were  formerly  corrected  by  the  labors  of  a  numerous 
people,  and  the  active  protection  of  a  wise  government. 
The  hills  were  clothed  with  rich  beds  of  artificial  mould, 
the  rain  was  collected  in  vast  cisterns,  a  supply  of  fresh 
water  was  conveyed  by  pipes  and  aqueducts  to  the  dry 
lands,  the  breed  of  cattle  was  encouraged  in  those  parts 
which  were  not  adapted  for  tillage,  and  almost  every  spot 
was  compelled  to  yield  some  production  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants.  (See  the  same  testimonies  and  observations 
of  Maundrel  and  Reland.) 

- Pater  ipse  colendi 

Haud facilem  esse  viam  voluit,  primusque  per  artem 

Movit  agros  ;  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda 

Nec  torpert  gravi passus  sua  Regna  veterno. 

Such  are  the  useful  victories  which  have  been  achieved  by 
Man  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Switzerland,  along  the  rocky 
coast  of  Genoa,  and  upon  the  barren  hills  of  Palestine ;  and 
since  Wales  has  flourished  under  the  influence  of  English 
freedom,  that  rugged  country  has  surely  acquired  some 
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share  of  the  same  industrious  merit  and  the  same  artificial 
fertility.  Those  Critics  who  interpret  the  comparison  of 
Palestine  and  Wales  as  a  tacit  libel  on  the  former,  are  them¬ 
selves  guilty  of  an  unjust  satire  against  the  latter,  of  those 
countries.  Such  is  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Apthorpe  and  of 
the  anonymous  Gentleman  :  but  if  Mr.  Davis  (as  we  may 
suspect  from  his  name)  is  himself  of  Cambrian  origin,  his 
patriotism  on  this  occasion  has  protected  me  from  his  zeal. 

V.  I  shall  begin  this  article  by  the  confession  of  an  error 
which  candor  might  perhaps  excuse,  but  which  my  Adver¬ 
sary  magnifies  by  a  pathetic  interrogation.  “  When  he  tells 
“  us,  that  he  has  carefully  examined  all  the  original  materials, 
“  are  we  to  believe  him  ?  or  is  it  his  design  to  try  how  far 
“  the  credulity  and  easy  disposition  of  the  age  will  suffer 
“  him  to  proceed  unsuspected  and  undiscovered  ?  ” M 
Quousque  tandem  abuteris  Catilina  patientia  nostra  ? 

In  speaking  of  the  danger  of  idolatry,  I  had  quoted  the 
picturesque  expression  of  T ertullian,  “  Recogita  sylvam  et 
quantae  latitant  spinae,”  and  finding  it  marked  c.  io.  in  my 
Notes,  I  hastily,  though  naturally,  added  de  Idololatria ,  in¬ 
stead  of  de  Corona  Militis ,  and  referred  to  one  Treatise  of 
Tertullian  instead  of  another.27  And  now  let  me  ask  in  my 
turn,  whether  Mr.  Davis  had  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
passage  which  I  had  misplaced,  or  whether  he  made  an  un¬ 
generous  use  of  his  advantage,  to  insinuate  that  I  had  in¬ 
vented  or  perverted  the  words  of  Tertullian  ?  Ignorance  is 
less  criminal  than  malice,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  he  will 
plead  guilty  to  the  milder  charge. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  k  passage  of 
Le  Clerc,  which  asserts,  in  the  clearest  terms,  the  ignorance 
of  the  more  ancient  Jews  with  regard  tc  a  future  state.  Le 
Clerc  lay  open  before  me,  but  while  my  eye  moved  from 
the  book  to  the  paper,  I  transcribed  the  reference  c.  i.  sect. 
8.  instead  of  sect.  i.  c.  8.  from  the  natural,  but  erroneous 
persuasion,  that  Chapter  expressed  the  larger,  and  Section 
the  smaller  division  :28  and  this  difference,  of  such  trifling 
mbment  and  so  easily  rectified,  holds  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  list  of  Misrepresentations  which  adorn  Mr.  Davis’s 
Table  of  Contents.29  But  to  return  to  Tertullian. 

The  infernal  picture,  which  I  had  produced30  from  that 
vehement  writer,  which  excited  the  horror  of  every  humane 
reader,  and  which  even  Mr.  Davis  will  not  explicitly  defend, 
has  furnished  him  with  a  few  critical  cavils.31  Happy  should 

26  Davis,  p.  25  27  Gibbon,  p.  553.  Note  4a  28  Gibbon,  p.  560.  Note  58. 

22  Davis,  p.  19.  so  Gibbon,  p.  566.  si  Davis,  p.  29-33. 
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I  think  myself,  if  the  materials  of  my  History  could  be 
always  exposed  to  the  Examination  of  the  Public ;  and  I 
shall  be  content  with  appealing  to  the  impartial  Reader, 
whether  my  Version  of  this  Passage  is  not  as  fair  and  as 
faithful,  as  the  more  literal  translation  which  Mr.  Davis  has 
exhibited  in  an  opposite  column.  I  shall  only  justify  two 
expressions  which  have  provoked  his  indignation,  i.  I  had 
observed  that  the  zealous  African  pursues  the  infernal 
description  in  a  long  variety  of  affected  and  unfeeling 
witticisms  ;  the  instances  of  Gods,  of  Kings,  of  Magistrates, 
of  Philosophers,  of  Poets,  of  Tragedians,  were  introduced 
into  my  Translation.  Those  which  I  had  omitted,  relate  to 
the  Dancers,  the  Charioteers,  and  the  Wrestlers;  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  express  those  conceits  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Romans.  But 
the  reader  will  be  sufficiently  shocked,  when  he  is  informed 
that  Tertullian  alludes  to  the  improvement  which  the  agility 
of  the  Dancers,  the  red  livery  of  the  Charioteers,  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  Wrestlers,  would  derive  from  the  effects  of 
fire.  44  Tunc  histriones  cognoscendi  solutiores  multo  per 
44  ignem  ;  tunc  spectandus  Auriga  in  flammea  rota  totus 
44  ruber.  Tunc  Xystici  contemplandi,  non  in  Gymnasiis, 
44  sed  in  igne  jaculati.”  2.  I  cannot  refuse  to  answer  Mr. 
Davis’s  very  particular  question,  Why  I  appeal  to  Tertullian 
for  the  condemnation  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the 
Pagans  ?  Because  I  am  inclined  to  bestow  that  epithet  on 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  Homer  and  Euripides,  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  who  are  all  manifestly  included  within  the 
fiery  description  which  I  had  produced. 

I  am  accused  of  misquoting  Tertullian  ad  Scapulam,82 
as  an  evidence  that  Martyrdoms  were  lately  introduced  into 
Africa.33  Besides  Tertullian,  I  had  quoted  from  Ruinart 
( Acta  Sincera,  p.  84.)  the  Acts  of  the  Scyllitan  Martyrs ; 
and  a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
would  have  informed  Mr.  Davis,  that  the  two  authorities 
thus  connected  establish  the  proposition  asserted  in  my 
Text.  Tertullian,  in  the  above-mentioned  Chapter,  speaks 
of  one  of  the  Proconsuls  of  Africa,  Vigellius  Saturninus, 
44  qui  primus  hie  gladium  in  nos  egit the  Acta  Sincera 
represent  the  sayie  Magistrate  as  the  Judge  of  the  Scyllitan 
Martyrs ;  and  Ruinart,  with  the  consent  of  the  best  critics, 
ascribes  their  sufferings  to  the  persecution  of  Severus. 
Was  it  my  fault  if  Mr.  Davis  was  incapable  of  supplying 
the  intermediate  ideas? 

82  Davis,  p.  35,  36. 
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Is  it  likewise  necessary  that  I  should  justify  the  frequent 
use  which  I  have  made  of  Tertullian  ?  His  copious  writings 
display  a  lively  and  interesting  picture  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  the  scantiness  of  original  materials  scarcely 
left  me  the  liberty  of  choice.  Yet  as  I  was  sensible,  that  the 
Montanism  of  Tertullian  is  the  convenient -screen  which  our 
orthodox  Divines  have  placed  before  his  errors,  I  have,  with 
peculiar  caution,  confined  myself  to  those  works  which  were 
composed  in  the  more  early  and  sounder  part  of  his  life. 

As  a  collateral  justification  of  my  frequent  appeals  to 
this  African  Presbyter,,  I  had  introduced,  in  the  third  edition 
of  my  History,  two  passages  of  Jerom  and  Prudentius, 
which  prove  that  Tertullian  was  the  master  of  Cyprian,  . 
and  that  Cyprian  was  the  master  of  the  Latin  Church  34 
Mr.  Davis  assures  me,  however,  that  I  should  have  done 
better  not  to  have  “  added  this  note,35  as  I  have  only  accu- 
“  mulated  my  inaccuracies.”  One  inaccuracy  he  has  indeed 
detected,  an  error  of  the  press,  Hieronym.  de  Viris  illustribus, 
c.  53  for  63 ;  but  this  advantage  is  dearly  purchased  by  Mr. 
Davis.  Emdoc  tov  SidaffKaXov,  which  he  produces  as  the  original 
words  of  Cyprian,  has  a  braver  and  more  learned  sound,  than 
Da  magistrum;  but  the  quoting  in  Greek,  a  sentence  which 
was  pronounced,  and  is  recorded,  in  Latin,  seems  to  bear 
the  mark  of  the  most  ridiculous  pedantry;  unless  Mr.  Davis, 
consulting  for  the  first  time  the  Works  of  Jerom,  mistook 
the  Version  of  Sophronius,  which  is  printed  in  the  opposite 
column,  for  the  Text  of  his  original  Author.  My  reference 
to  Prudentius,  Hymn.  xiii.  100.  cannot  so  easily  be  justified, 
as  I  presumptuously  believed  that  my  critics  would  continue 
to  read  till  they  came  to  a  full  stop.  I  shall  now  place  before 
them,  not  the  first  verse  only,  but  the  entire  period,  which 
they  will  find  full,  express,  and  satisfactory.  The  Poet  says 
of  St.  Cyprian,  whom  he  places  in  Heaven, 

Nec  minus  involitat  terris ,  nec  ab  hoc  recedii  orbe: 

Disserit ,  eloquitur ,  tractat ,  docet,  instruit,  prophetat ; 

Nec  Libyae  populos  tantum  reget ,  exit  usque  in  ortum 
Solis ,  et  usque  obitum  ;  Gallos  fovet,  imbuit  Britannos, 
Presidet  Hesperiae,  Christum  serit  ultimis  Hibernis. 

Suipicius  VI.  On  the  subject  of  the  imminent  dangers 
SeandUS  which  the  Apocalypse  has  so  narrowly  escaped,3* 
Fra-paoio.  Mr.  Davis  accuses  me  of  misrepresenting  the 
sentiments  of  Suipicius  Severus  and  Fra-Paolo,37  with  this 

34  Gibbon,  p.  566.  N.  72.  »  Davis,  p.  145 

36  Gibbon,  p.563,  564.  N.  67.  IT  Davis,  p.  40-44. 
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difference,  however,  that  I  was  incapable  of  reading  or 
understanding  the  text  of  the  Latin  author ;  but  that  I  will¬ 
fully  perverted  the  sense  of  the  Italian  historian.  These 
imputations  I  shall  easily  wipe  away,  by  showing  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  I  am  probably  in  the  right ;  and  that,  in 
the  second,  he  is  certainly  in  the  wrong. 

1.  The  concise  and  elegant  Sulpicius,  who  has  been 
justly  styled  the  Christian  Sallust,  after  mentioning  the 
exile  and  Revelations  of  St.  John  in  the  isle  of  Patmos, 
observes  (and  surely  the  observation  is  in  the  language  of. 
complaint),  “  Librum  sacrae  Apocalypsis,  qui  quidem  a 
“  plerisque  aut  stulte  aut  impie  non  recipitur,  conscriptum 
“  edidit.”  I  am  found  guilty  of  supposing  plerique  to 
signify  the  greater  number ;  whereas  Mr.  Davis,  with 
Stephens’s  Dictionary  in  his  hand,  is  able  to  prove  that 
plerique  has  not  always  that  extensive  meaning,  and  that  a 
classic  of  good  authority  has  used  the  word  in  a  much  more 
limited  and  qualified  sense.  Let  the  Examiner  therefore  try 
to  apply  his  exception  to  this  particular  case.  For  my  part, 
/  stand  under  the  protection  of  the  general  usage  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  with  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  justice  of  my  cause,  or  at  least  of  the  innocence  and  fair¬ 
ness  of  my  intentions ;  since  I  have  translated  a  familiar  word, 
according  to  its  acknowledged  and  ordinary  acceptation. 

But,  “  if  I  had  looked  into  the  passage,  and  found  that 
“  Sulpicius  Severus  there  expressly  tells  us,  that  the 
“  Apocalypse  was  the  work  of  St.  John,  I  could  not  have 
“  committed  so  unfortunate  a  blunder ,  as  to  cite  this  Father 
“  as  saying,  That  the  greater  number  of  Christians  denied 
“its  Canonical  authority.88”  Unfortunate  indeed  would 
have  been  my  blunder,  had  I  asserted  that  the  same 
Christians  who  denied  its  Canonical  authority,  admitted  it 
to  be  the  work  of  an  Apostle.  Such  indeed  was  the  opinion 
of  Severus  himself,  and  his  opinion  has  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  Church  ;  but  the  Christians  whom  he  taxes  with  folly 
or  impiety  for  rejecting  this  sacred  book,  must  have 
supported  their  error  by  attributing  the  Apocalypse  to  some 
uninspired  writer;  to  John  the  Presbyter,  or  to  Cerinthus 
the  Heretic. 

If  the  rules  of  grammar  and  of  logic  authorize,  or  at  least 
allow  me  to  translate  plerique  by  the  greater  number ,  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  fourth  century  illustrates  and 
justifies  this  obvious  interpretation.  From  a  fair  comparison 
of  the  populousness  and  learning  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 

*8  Davis,  p.  270  - 
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Churches,  may  I  not  conclude  that  the  former  contained 
the  greater  number  of  Christians  qualified  to  pass  sentence 
on  a  mysterious  prophecy  composed  in  the  Greek  language? 
May  I  not  affirm,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Jerom,  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  generally  rejected  by  the  Greek  Churches  ? 
“  Quod  si  earn  ( the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  Latinorum  con- 
“  suetudo  non  recipit  inter  Scripturas  Canonicas ;  nec  Grae- 
“  corum  Ecclesiae  Apocalypsim  Johannis  eadem  libertate 
“  suscipiunt.-  Et  tamen  nos  utramque  suscipimus,  nequaqam 
“  hujus  temporis  consuetudinem,  sed  veterum  auctoritatem 
“  sequentes.”  Epistol.  ad  Dardanum,  tom.  iii.  p.  68. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  any  further  into  the  contro¬ 
verted  history  of  that  famous  book  ;  but  I  am  called  upon” 
to  defend  my  Remark  that  the  Apocalypse  was  tacitly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  sacred  canon  by  the  council  of  Laodicea. 
(Canon  LX.)  To  defend  my  Remark,  I  need  only  state 
the  fact  in  a  simple  but  more  particular  manner.  The 
assembled  Bishops  of  Asia,  after  enumerating  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  should  be  read  in 
churches,  omit  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Apocalypse  alone; 
at  a  time  when  it  was  rejected  or  questioned  by  many  pious 
and  learned  Christians,  who  might  deduce  a  very  plausible 
argument  from  the  silence  of  the  Synod. 

2.  When  the  Council  of  Trent  resolved  to  pronounce 
sentence  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  the  opinion  which 
prevailed,  after  some  debate,  was  to  declare  the  Latin 
Vulgate  authentic  and  almost  infallible ;  and  this  sentence, 
which  was  guarded  by  formidable  anathemas,  secured 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  com¬ 
posed  that  ancient  version,  “  che  si  dichiarassero  tutti  in 
“  tutte  le  parte  come  si  trovano  nella  Biblia  Latina,  esser 
“  di  Divina  e  ugual  autorita.”  ( Istoria  del  Concilio  Triden - 
iinoy  L.  ii.  p.  147.  Helmstadt  (  Vicenza )  1761.)  When  the 
merit  of  that  version  was  discussed,  the  majority  of  the 
theologians  urged,  with  confidence  and  success,  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  receive  the  Vulgate  as  authentic 
and  inspired,  unless  they  wished  to  abandon  the  victory  to 
the  Lutherans,  and  the  honors  of  the  church  to  the 
Grammarians.  “  In  contrario  della  maggior  parte  de 

“  teologi  era  detto . che-questi  nuovi  Grammatici 

“  consonderanno  ogni  cosa,  e  sara  fargli  giudici  e  arbitri 
“  della  fede ;  e  in  luogo  de  teologi  e  canonisti,  converra 
“  tener  il  primo  conto  nelP  assumere  a  Vescovati  e 
u  Cardinalati  de  pedanti.”  ( Istoria  del  Concilio  Tridentino, 

39  By  Mr.  Davis,  p.  41,  and  by  Dr.  Chelsum,  Remarks,  p.  57.. 
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L.  ii.  p.  149.)  The  sagacious  historian,  who  had  studied 
the  Council,  and  the  judicious  Le  Courayer,  who  had 
studied  his  author  ( Histoire  du  Concile  de  Trente ,  tom.  i. 
p.  245.  Londres  1736.),  consider  this  ridiculous  reason  as 
the  most  powerful  argument  which  influenced  the  debates 
of  the  Council :  but  Mr.  Davis,  jealous  of  the  honor  of  a 
synod  which  placed  tradition  on  a  level  with  the  Bible, 
affirms  that  Fra-Paolo  has  given  another  more  substantial 
reason  on  which  these  Popish  bishops  built  their  determina¬ 
tion,  That  after  dividing  the  books  under  their  consideration 
into  three  classes  ;  of  those  which  had  been  always  held 
for  divine  ;  of  those  whose  authenticity  had  formerly  been 
doubted,  but  which  by  use  and  custom  had  acquired  canon¬ 
ical  authority ;  and  of  those  which  had  never  been  properly 
certified ;  the  Apocalypse  was  judiciously  placed  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council  in  the  second  of  these  classes. 

The  Italian  passage,  which,  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Davis 
has  alleged  at  the  bottom  of  his  page,  is  indeed  taken  from 
the  text  of  Fra-Paolo  ;  but  the  reader,  who  will  give  himself 
the  trouble,  or  rather  the  pleasure,  of  perusing  that  incom¬ 
parable  historian,  will  discover  that  Mr.  Davis  has  only 
mistaken  a  motion  of  the  opposition,  for  a  measure  of  the 
administration.  He  will  find  that  this  critical  division,  which 
is  so  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  pubhc  reason  of  the  council, 
was  no  more  than  the  ineffectual  proposal  of  a  temperate 
minority,  which  was  soon  over-ruled  by  a  majority  of  artful 
statesmen,  bigoted  monks,  and  dependent  bishops, 
v  “  We  have  here  an  evident  proof  that  Mr.  Gibbon  is 
“  equally  expert  in  misrepresenting  a  modern  as  an  ancient 
44  writer,  or  that  he  willfully  conceals  the  most  material 
“  reason,  with  a  design,  no  doubt,  to  instill  into  his  reader  a 
44  notion,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  is  built  on 
44  the  slightest  foundation.” 40 

VII.  I  had  cautiously  observed  (for  I  was  ap-  Clemens 

prized  of  the  obscurity  of  the  subject)  that  the  em 
Epistle  of  Clemens  does  not  lead  us  to  discover  any  traces 
of  Episcopacy  either  at  Corinth  or  Rome.41  In  this  obser¬ 
vation  I  particularly  alluded  to  the  republican  form  of 
salutation.  44  The  church  of  God  inhabiting  Rome,  to  the 
44  church  of  God  inhabiting  Corinth.;”  without  the  least 
mention  of  a  Bishop  or  President  in  either  of  those  ecclesi¬ 
astical  assemblies. 

Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  Mr.  Davis42  can  discover  not  only 
traces,  but  evident  proofs,  of  Episcopacy,  in  this  Epistle  of 

4«  Davis,  p.  44.  41  Gibbon,  p.  592.  N.  no.  4J  Davis,  p.  44,  45. 
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Clemens  ;  and  he  actually  quotes  two  passages,  in  which  he 
distinguishes  by  capital  letters  the  word  Bishops,  whose  in¬ 
stitution  Clemens  refers  to  the  Apostles  themselves.  But 
can  Mr.  Davis  hope  to  gain  credit  by  such  egregious 
trifling  ?  While  we  are  searching  Tor  the  origin  of  bishops, 
not  merely  as  an  ecclesiastical  title,  but  as  the  peculiar  name 
of  an  order  distinct  from  that  of  presbyters,  he  idly  produces 
a  passage,  which,  by  declaring  that  the  Apostles  established 
in  every  place  bishops  and  deacons ,  evidently  confounds  the 
presbyters  with  one  or  other  of  those  two  ranks.  I  have 
neither  inclination  nor  interest  to  engage  in  a  controversy 
which  I  had  considered  only  in  an  historical  light ;  but  I 
have  already  said  enough  to  show  that  there  are  more  traces 
of  a  disingenuous  mind  in  Mr.  Davis,  than  of  an  episcopal 
order  in  the  Epistle  of  Clemens. 

Eusebius  VIII.  Perhaps,  on  some  future  occasion,  I  may 
examine  the  historical  character  of  Eusebius ; 
perhaps  I  may  inquire,  how  far  it  appears  from  his  words 
and  actions,  that  the  learned  Bishop  of  Caesarea  was  averse 
to  the  use  of  fraud,  when  it  was  employed  in  the  service  of 
religion.  At  present,  I  am  only  concerned  to  defend  my 
own  truth  and  honor,  from  the  reproach  of  misrepresenting 
the  sense  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  Some  of  the  charges 
of  Mr.  Davis  on  this  head  are  so  strong,  so  pointed,  so 
vehemently  urged^  that  he  seems  to  have  staked,  on  the 
event  of  the  trial,  the  merits  of  our  respective  characters. 
If  his  assertions  are  true,  I  deserve  the  contempt  of 
learned,  and  the  abhorrence  of  good  men.  If  they  are 
false,  ******* 

i.  I  had  remarked,  without  any  malicious  intention,  that 
one  of  the  seventeen  Christians  who  suffered  at  Alexandria 
was  likewise  accused  of  robbery.48  Mr.  Davis44  seems  en¬ 
raged  because  I  did  not  add  that  he  was  falsely  accused, 
takes  some  unnecessary  pains  to  convince  me  that  the 
.Greek  word  eo vKo^avTTjdjj  signifies  /also  accusatus ,  and  “  can 
“  hardly  think  that  any  one  who  had  looked  into  the  original, 
“  would  dare  thus  absolutely  to  contradict  the  plain  testi- 
“  mony  of  the  author  he  pretends  to  follow.”  A  simple 
narrative  of  this  fact,  in  the  relation  of  which  Mr.  Davis  has 
really  suppressed  several  material  circumstances,  will  afford 
the  clearest  justification. 

4s  Gibbon,  p.  654.  N.  75. 

44  Davis,  p.  61,  62,  63.  This  ridiculous  charge  is  repeated  by  another  sytophant% 
(iti  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,)  and  forms  one  of  the  valuable  communications, 
which  the  learning  of  a  Randolph  suggested  to  the  candor  of  a  Chelsum.  See 
Remarks,  p.  209. 
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Eusebius  has  preserved  an  original  letter  from  Dionysius 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  to  Fabius  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  which 
the  former  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  persecution 
which  had  lately  afflicted  the  capital  of  Egypt.  He  allows 
a  rank  among  the  martyrs  to  one  Nemesion,  an  Egyptian, 
who  was  falsely  or  maliciously  accused  as  a  companion  of 
robbers.  Before  the  Centurion  he  justified  himself  from  this 
calumny,  which  did  not  relate  to  him ;  but  being  charged 
as  a  Christian,  he  was  brought  in  chains  before  the  governor. 
That  unjust  magistrate,  after  inflicting  on  Nemesion  a  double 
measure  of  stripes  and  tortures ,  gave  orders  that  he  should 
be  burnt  with  the  robbers .  ( Dionys .  apud  Euseb.  L.  vi.  c.  41.) 

It  is  evident  that  Dionysius  represents  the  religious  suf¬ 
ferer  as  innocent  of  the  criminal  accusation  which  had  been 
falsely  brought  against  him.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  Centurion,  the  su¬ 
preme  magistrate  considered  Nemesion  as  guilty,  and  that 
he  affected  to  show,  by  the  measure  of  his  tortures,  and  by 
the  companions  of  his  execution,  that  he  punished  him,  not 
only  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  robber.  The  evidence  against 
Nemesion,  and  that  which  might  be  produced  in  his  favor, 
are  equally  lost ;  and  the  question  (which  fortunately  is  of 
little  moment)  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  rests  solely  on  the 
opposite  judgments  of  his  ecclesiastical  and  civil  superiors. 
I  could  easily  perceive  that  both  the  bishop  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor  were  actuated  by  different  passions  and  prejudices 
towards  the  unhappy  sufferer  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  was  the  most  likely  to  indulge 
his  prejudices  and  passions  at  the  expense  of  truth.  In  this 
doubtful  situation  I  conceived  that  I  had  acted  with  the  most 
unexceptionable  caution,  when  I  contented  myself  with  ob¬ 
serving  that  Nemesion  was  accused;  a  circumstance  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  and  authentic  nature,  in  which  both  parties  were  agreed. 

Mr.  Davis  will  no  longer  ask,  “  What  possible  evasion  can 
“  Mr.  Gibbon  have  recourse  to,  to  convince  the  world  that 
“  I  have  falsely  accused  him  of  a  gross  misrepresentation 
“  of  Eusebius  ?  ” 

2.  Mr.  Davis46  charges  me  with  falsifying  ( falsifying  is  a 
very  serious  word)  the  testimony  of  Eusebius ;  because  it 
suited  my  purpose  to  magnify  the  humanity  and  even  kind¬ 
ness  of  Maxentius  towards  the  afflicted  Christians.46  To 
support  this  charge,  he  produces  some  part  of  a  chapter  of 
Eusebius,  the  English  in  his  text,  the  Greek  in  his  notes, 

46  Davis,  p.  64,  65  u  Gibbon,  p.  693.  N.  168. 
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and  makes  the  ecclesiastical  historian  express  himself  in  the 
following  terms : 14  Although  Maxentius  at  first  favored  the 
“  Christians  with  a  view  of  popularity,  yet  afterwards,  being 
“  addicted  to  magic,  and  every  other  impiety,  he  exerted 
“  himself  in  persecuting  the  Christians,  in  a  more  severe 
“  and  destructive  manner  than  his  predecessors  had  done 
“  before  him.” 

If  it  were  in  my  power  to  place  the  volume  and  chapter 
of  Eusebius  ( Hist .  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  14.)  before  the  eyes  of 
every  reader,  I  should  be  satisfied  and  silent. ,  I  should  not 
be  under  the  necessity  of  protesting  that  in  the  passage 
quoted,  or  rather  abridged,  by  my  adversary,  the  second 
member  of  the  period,  which  alone  contradicts  my  account 
of  Maxentius,  has  not  the  most  distant  reference  to  that 
odious  tyrant.  After  distinguishing  the  mild  conduct  which 
he  affected  towards  the  Christians,  Eusebius  proceeds  to 
animadvert  with  becoming  severity  on  the  general  vices  of 
his  reign ;  the  rapes,  the  murders,  the  oppression,  the  pro¬ 
miscuous  massacres,  which  I  had  faithfully  related  in  their 
proper  place,  and  in  which  the  Christians,  not  in  their  reli¬ 
gious,  but  in  their  civil  capacity,  must  occasionally  have 
shared  with  the  rest  of  his  unhappy  subjects.  The  ecclesi¬ 
astical  historian  then  makes  a  transition  to  another  tyrant , 
the  cruel  Maximin,  who  carried  away  from  his  friend  and 
ally  Maxentius  the  prize  of  superior  wickedness ;  for  he 
was  addicted  to  Magic  arts,  and  was  a  cruel  persecutor  of 
the  Christians.  The  evidence  of  words  and  facts,  the  plain 
meaning  of  Eusebius,  the  concurring  testimony  of  Caecilius 
or  Lactantius,  and  the  superfluous  authority  of  versions  and 
commentators,  establish  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil, 
that  Maximin,  and  not  Maxentius,  is  stigmatized  as  a  per¬ 
secutor,  and  that  Mr.  Davis  alone  has  deserved  the  reproach 
of falsifying  the  testimony  of  Eusebius. 

Let  him  examine  the  chapter  on  which  he  founds  his  ac¬ 
cusation.  If  in  that  moment  his  feelings  are  not  of  the  most 
painful  and  humiliating  kind,  he  must  indeed  be  an  object 
of  pity ! 

3.  A  gross  blunder  is  imputed  to  me  by  this  polite  an¬ 
tagonist,47  for  quoting,  under  the  name  of  Jerom,  the  Chron¬ 
icle  which  I  ought  to  have  described  as  the  work  and 
property  of  Eusebius ; "  and  Mr.  Davis  kindly  points  out 
the  occasion  of  my  blunder,  That  it  was  the  consequence  of 
my  looking  no  farther  than  Dodwell  for  this  remark,  and 

47  Davis,  p.  66.  4®  Qibbon,  p.  673.  N.  125. 
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of  not  rightly  understanding  his  reference.  Perhaps  the 
Historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  be  credited,  when  he 
affirms  that  he  frequently  consulted  a  Latin  Chronicle  of  the 
affairs  of  that  empire  ;  and  he  may  the  sooner  be  credited, 
if  he  shows  that  he  knows  something  more  of  the  Chronicle 
besides  the  name  and  the  title-page. 

Mr.  Davis  who  talks  so  familiarly  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eu¬ 
sebius,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Greek  original  no 
longer  exists.  Some  chronological  fragments,  which  had 
successively  passed  through  the  hands  of  Africanus  and 
Eusebius,  are  still  extant,  though  in  a  very  corrupt  and  mu¬ 
tilated  state,  in  the  compilations  of  Syncellus  and  Cedrenus. 
They  have  been  collected,  and  disposed  by  the  labor  and 
ingenuity  of  Joseph  Scaliger  ;  but  that  proud  critic,  always 
ready  to  applaud  his  own  success,  did  not  flatter  himself 
that  he  had  restored  the  hundredth  part  of  the  genuine 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius.  “  Ex  eo  ( syncello )  omnia  Eusebiana 
“  excerpsimus  quae  quidem  deprehendere  potuimus ;  quae, 
“  quanquam  ne  centesima  quidem  pars  eorum  esse  videtur 
“  quae  ab  Eusebio  relicta  sunt,  aliquod  tamen  justum  volu- 
“  men  explere  possunt.”  (Jos  Scaliger  Animadversiones 
in  Grceca  Eusebii  in  Thesauro  Tempo  rum,  p.  401.  Am- 
stelod.  1658.)  While  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  was  perfect 
and  entire,  the  second  book  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Jerom,  with  the  freedom,  or  rather  license,  which  that  volu¬ 
minous  author,  as  well  as  his  friend  or  enemy  Rufinus,  al¬ 
ways  assumed.  Plurima  in  vertendo  mutat,  infulcit,  praeterit,” 
says  Scaliger  himself,  in  the  Prolegomena  p.  22.  In  the 
persecution  of  Aurelian,  which  has  so  much  offended  Mr. 
Davis,  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  work  of  Eusebius  from 
that  of  Jerom,  by  comparing  the  expressions  of  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  History  with  those  of  the  Chronicle .  The  former  af¬ 
firms,  that  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  Aurelian  was  moved 
by  some  councils  to  excite  a  persecution  against  the  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  that  his  design  occasioned  a  great  and  general  rumor; 
but  that  when  the  letters  were  prepared,  and  as  it  were 
signed,  divine  justice  dismissed  him  from  the  world.  H (h) 

rial  ftfAtuc  l>c  av  diuyfiov  naff  rjfiuv  eyeipeiev  clvekiveito.  7roXt>{  tetjv  6  napa 
naot  7r epi  tuts  Aoyof.  fisTiXovra  Se  rj^rj  Kai  ax^6ov  eltteiv  roiq  naft  rjfiuv 
ypa/xfiaoiv  vizoarjfiEiHfiEVOVi  Oeia  ptTEioiv  6lktj.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles . 
L.  vii.  c.  30.  Whereas  the  Chronicle  relates,  that  Aurelian 
was  killed  after  he  had  excited  or  moved  a  persecution 
against  the  Christians,  “  cum  adversum  nos  persecutionem 
“  movisset.” 
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From  this  manifest  difference  I  assume  a  right  to  assert; 
first,  that  the  expression  of  the  Chronicle  of  Jerom ,  which 
is  always  proper,  became  in  this  instance  necessary ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  language  of  the  fathers  is  so  ambiguous 
and  incorrect,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  far 
Aurelian  had  carried  his  intention  before  he  was  assassin¬ 
ated.  I  have  neither  perverted  the  fact ,  nor  have  I  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  blunder. 

Mart  r  “  The  persons  accused  of  Christianity 

us  m  ar  yr.  (<  a  convenien(;  time  allowed  them  to  settle 

“  their  domestic  concerns,  and  to  prepare  their  answer."” 
This  observation  had  been  suggested,  partly  by  a  general 
expression  of  Cyprian  ( de  Lapsis ,  p.  88.  Edit.  Fell.  Amstelod. 
1700.),  and  more  especially  by  the  second  Apology  of 
Justin  Martyr,  who  gives  a  particular  and  curious  example 
of  this  legal  delay. 

The  expressions  of  Cyprian,  “  dies  negantibus  praestitu- 
“  tus,  &c.,”  which  Mr.  Davis  most  prudently  suppresses, 
are  illustrated  by  Mosheim  in  the  following  words :  Pri- 
“  mum  qui  delati  erant  aut  suspecti,  illis  certum  dierum 
“  spatium  judex  definiebat,  quo  decurrente,  secum  delibe- 
“  rare  poterant,  utrum  profited  Christum  an  negare 
“  mallent ;  explorandce  fidei  prcefiniebantur  dies,  per  hoc 
“  tempus  liberi  manebant  in  domibus  suis  ;  nec  impediebat 
“  aliquis  quod  ex  consequentibus  apparet,  ne  fuga  sibi 
“  consulerent.  Satis  hoc  erat  humanum.”  {De  Rebus  Chris- 
tianis  ante  Constantinum,  p.  480.)  The  practice  of  Egypt 
was  sometimes  more  expeditious  and  severe;  but  this 
humane  indulgence  was  still  allowed  in  Africa  during  the 
persecution  of  Decius. 

But  my  appeal  to  Justin  Martyr  is  encountered  by  Mr. 
Davis  with  the  following  declaration : M  “  The  reader  will 
“  observe,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  does  not  make  any  reference 
“  to  any  section  or  division  of  this  part  of  Justin’s  work  ; 
“  with  what  view  we  may  shrewdly  suspect,  when  I  tell 
“  him,  that  after  an  accurate  perusal  of  the  whole  second 
“  Apology,  I  can  boldly  affirm,  that  the  following  instance 
“  is  the  only  one  that  bears  the  most  distant  similitude  to 
“  what  Mr.  Gibbon  relates  as  above  on  the  authority  of 
“  Justin.  What  I  find  in  Justin  is  as  follows  :  “  A  woman 
“  being  converted  to  Christianity,  is  afraid  to  associate  with 
“  her  husbarrd,  because  he  is  an  abandoned  reprobate,  lest 
“  she  should  partake  of  his  sins.  Her  husband,  not  being 

4t  Gibbon,  p.  663.  m  Davis,  p.  71,  72. 
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“  able  to  accuse  her,  vents  his  rage  in  this  manner  on  one 
“  Ptolemaeus,  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  and  who  had  con- 
“  verted  her,  &c.”  Mr.  Davis  then  proceeds  to  relate  the 
severities  inflicted  on  Ptolemaeus,  who  made  a  frank  and 
instant  profession  of  his  faith ;  and  he  sternly  exclaims,  that 
if  I  take  every  opportunity  of  passing  encomiums  on  the 
humanity  of  Roman  magistrates,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
produce  better  evidence  than  this. 

His  demand  may  be  easily  satisfied,  and  I  need  only  for 
that  purpose  transcribe  and  translate  the  words  of  Justin, 
which  immediately  precede  the  Greek  quotation  alleged  at 
the  bottom  of  my  adversary’s  page.  I  am  possessed  of  two 
editions  of  Justin  Martyr,  that  of  Cambridge,  1768,  in  8vo. 
by  Dr.  Ashton,  who  only  published  the  two  Apologies ;  and 
that  of  all  his  works,  published  in  fol.  Paris,  1742,  by  the 
Benedictines  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maar :  the  following 
curious  passage  may  be  found,  p.  164,  of  the  former,  and  p. 
89,  of  the  latter  edition  :  K arriyopiav  ireirouirat,  Xtyo v  avrr/v  XP1**- 
Ttawqv  eivai,  icat  17  pev  pt&iitov  001  to  avroKparopi  avadedo nt,  irporepov 
owxopi)drivat  awry  dioinrjoaoSai  ra  eavn/f  ai-isoa.  tirtiTa  airoXoyrioaoSat 
irepi  t&  Karriyopfj.aTof,  pera  njv  tuv  npayparov  avrrif  dtoucijoiv.  not 

avvtxopyaat  tuto.  «  He  brought  an  accusation  against  her, 
“  saying,  that  she  was  a  Christian.  But  she  presented  a 
“  petition  to  the  Emperor,  praying  that  she  might  first  be 
“  allowed  to  settle  her  domestic  concerns ;  and  promising, 
“  that  after  she  had  settled  them,  she  would  then  put  in  her 
“  answer  to  the  accusation.  This  you  granted.” 

I  disdain  to  add  a  single  reflection ;  nor  shall  I  qualify 
the  conduct  of  my  adversary  with  any  of  those  harsh  epi¬ 
thets,  which  might  be  interpreted  as  the  expressions  of  re¬ 
sentment,  though  I  should  be  constrained  to  use  them  a§  the 
only  words  in  the  English  language  which  could  accurately 
represent  my  cool  and  unprejudiced  sentiments. 

X.  In  stating  the  toleration  of  Christianity  Lactantios- 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  c  n  ,a8‘ 

I  had  observed,"  that  the  principal  officers  of  the  palace, 
whose  names  and  functions  were  particularly  specified,  en¬ 
joyed,  with  their  wives  and  children,  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Mr.  Davis  twice  affirms,”  in  the  most 
deliberate  manner,  that  this  pretended  fact,  which  is  asserted 
on  the  sole  authority,  is  contradicted  by  the  positive  evi¬ 
dence,  of  Lactandus.  In  both  these  affirmations  Mr.  Davis 
is  inexcusably  mistaken. 

u  Gibbon,  p.  676.  N.  133, 134. 
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1.  When  the  storms  of  persecution  arose,  the  priests,  who 
were  offended  by  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  obtained  an  order 
from  the  Emperor,  that  the  profane,  the  Christians,  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  Temple,  should  be  compelled  to 
offer  sacrifice;  and  this  incident  is  mentioned  by  the 
rhetorician,  to  whom  I  shall  not  at  present  refuse  the  name 
of  Lactantius.  The  act  of  idolatry,  which,  at  the  expiration 
of  eighteen  years,  was  required  of  the  officers  of  Diocletian, 
is  a  manifest  proof  that  their  religious  freedom  had  hitherto 
been  inviolate,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  waiting  on 
their  master  to  the  Temple ;  a  service  less  criminal  than  the 
profane  compliance  for  which  the  minister  of  the  King  of 
Syria  solicited  the  permission  of  the  prophet  of  Israel. 

2.  The  reference  which  I  made  to  Lactantius  expressly- 
pointed  out  this  exception  to  their  freedom.  But  the  proof 
of  the  toleration  was  built  on  a  different  testimony,  which 
my  disingenuous  adversary  has  concealed ;  an  ancient  and 
curious  instruction  composed  by  Bishop  Theonas,  for  the 
use  of  Lucian,  and  the  other  Christian  eunuchs  of  the  palace 
of  Diocletian.  This  authentic  piece  was  published  in-  the 
Spicilegium  of  Dom  Luc  d’Acheri :  as  I  had  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  consulting-  the  original,  I  was  contented  with 
quoting  it  on  the  faith  of  Tillemont,  and  the  reference  to  it 
immediately  precedes  (ch.  xvi.  note  133.)  the  citation  of 
Lactantius  (note  134). 

Mr.  Davis  may  now  answer  his  own  question,  “  What 
“  apology  can  be  made  for  thus  asserting,  on  the  sole 
“  authority  of  Lactantius,  facts  which  Lactantius  so  ex- 
“  pressly  denies  ?  ” 

.  XI.  “  I  have  already  given  a  curious  instance 

ion  assms.  „  ^  Qur  author>s  asserting,  on  the  authority  of 

“  Dion  Cassius,  a  fact  not  mentioned  by  that  historian.  I 
“  shall  now  produce  a  very  singular  proof  of  his  endeavoring 
“  to  conceal  from  us  a  passage  really  contained  in  him."  ” 
Nothing  but  the  angry  vehemence  with  which  these  charges 
are  urged,  could  engage  me  to  take  the  least  notice  of 
them.  In  themselves  they  are  doubly  contemptible ;  they 
are  trifling,  and  they  are  false. 

1.  Mr.  Davis*4  had  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime,  that  I  had 
mentioned,  on  the  sole  testimony  of  Dion  (L.  lxviii.  p. 
1145),  the  spirit  of  rebellion  which  inflamed  the  Jews,  from 
the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,**  whilst  the 
passage  of  that  historian  is  confined  to  an  insurrection  in 

6»  Davis,  p.  83.  m  id.  p.  11.  w  Gibbon,  p.  66a. 
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Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  which  broke  out  within  that  period. 
The  reader  who  will  cast  his  eye  on  the  note  (ch.  xvi.  note 
i.),  which  is  supported  by  that  quotation  from  Dion,  will 
discover  that  it  related  only  to  this  particular  fact.  The 
general  position,  which  is  indeed  too  notorious  to  require 
any  proof,  I  had  carefully  justified  in  the  course  of  the  same 
paragraph ;  partly  by  another  reference  to  Dion  Cassius, 
partly  by  an  allusion  to  the  well-known  history  of  Josephus, 
and  partly  by  several  quotations  from  the  learned  and  judi¬ 
cious  Basnage,  who  has  explained,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  rebellious  Jews. 

2.  The  passage  of  Dion,  which  I  am  accused  of  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  conceal,  might  perhaps  have  remained  invisible,  even 
to  the  piercing  eye  of  Mr.  Davis,  if  /  had  not  carefully  re¬ 
ported  it  in  its  proper  place : 66  and  it  was  in  my  power  to 
report  it,  without  being  guilty  of  any  inconsiderate  contra¬ 
diction .  I  had  observed,  that,  in  the  large  history  of  Dion 
Cassius,  Xiphilin  had  not  been  able  to  discover  the  name  of 
Christians:  yet  I  afterwards  quote  a  passage,  in  which  Marcia, 
the  favorite  concubine  of  Commodus,  is  celebrated  as  the 
patroness  of  the  Christians .  Mr.  Davis  has  transcribed  my 
quotation,  but  he  has  concealed  the  important  words  which 
I  now  distinguish  by  Italics.  (Ch.  xvi.  note  106.  Dion 
Cassius ,  or  rather  his  abbreviator  Xiphilin ,  L.  lxxii.  p.  1 206.) 
The  reference  is  fairly  made  and  cautiously  qualified  :  I  am 
already  secure  from  the  imputations  of  fraud  or  inconsis¬ 
tency ;  and  the  opinion  which  attributes  the  last-mentioned 
passage  to  the  abbreviator,  rather  than  to  the  original 
historian,  may  be  supported  by  the  most  unexceptionable 
authorities.  I  shall  protect  myself  by  those  of  Reimer  (in 
his  edition  of  Dion  Cassius ,  tom.  ii.  p.  1207.  note  34),  and 
of  Dr.  Lardner ;  and  shall  only  transcribe  the  words  of  the 
latter,  in  his  Collection  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies, 
vol.  iii.  p.  57. 

44  This  paragraph  I  rather  think  to  be  Xiphilin’s  than 
44  Dion’s.  The  style  at  least  is  Xiphilin’s  In  the  other  pas- 
44  sages  before  quoted,  Dion  speaks  6f  impiety ,  or  atheism , 
44  or  Judaism ;  but  never  useth  the  word  Christians.  An- 
44  other  thing  that  may  make  us  doubt  whether  this  obser- 
14  vation  be  entirely  Dion’s,  is  the  phrase,  ‘  it  is  related 
44  4  ( lOTopeirai ).’  For  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Com- 
44  modus,  he  says,  4  These  things,  and  what  follows,  I  write 
44  4  not  from  the  report  of  others,  but  from  my  own  knowledge 

w  Gibbon,  p.  667.  N.  107. 
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“  ‘  and  observation.’  However,  the  sense  may  be  Dion’s ; 
“  but  I  wish  we  had  also  his  style,  without  any  adulteration.” 
For  my  own  part,  I  must,  in  my  private  opinion,  ascribe  even 
the  sense  of  this  passage  to  Xiphilin.  The  Monk  might 
eagerly  collect  and  insert  an  anecdote  which  related  to  the 
domestic  history  of  the  church ;  but  the  religion  of  a  courte¬ 
zan  must  have  appeared  an  object  of  very  little  moment  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Roman  consul ,  who,  at  least  in  every  other 
part  of  his  history,  disdained  or  neglected  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  Christians. 

“  What  shall  we  say  now  ?  Do  we  not  discover  the  name 
“  of  Christians  in  the  History  oi  Dion  ?  With  what  assurance 
“  then  can  Mr.  Gibbon,  after  asserting  a  fact  manifestly  un- 
“  true,  lay  claim  to  the  merits  of  diligence  and  accuracy, 
“  the  indispensable  duty  of  an  historian  ?  Or  can  he  expect 
“  us  to  credit  his  assertion,  that  he  has  carefully  examined 
“  all  the  original  materials  ?  ”  " 

Mr.  Gibbon  may  still  maintain  the  character  of  an  his¬ 
torian  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Davis  will  sup¬ 
port  his  pretentions,  if  he  aspires  to  that  of  a  gentleman. 

I  almost  hesitate  whether  I  should  take  any  notice  of  an¬ 
other  ridiculous  charge  which  Mr.  Davis  includes  in  the 
article  of  Dion  Cassius.  My  adversary  owns,  that  I  have 
occasionally  produced  the  several  passages  of  the  Augustan 
History  which  relates  to  the  Christians ;  but  he  fiercely  con¬ 
tends  that  they  amount  to  more  than  six  lines ."  -I  really 
have  not  measured  them :  nor  did  I  mean  that  loose  expres¬ 
sion  as  a  precise  and  definite  number.  If,  on  a  nicer  survey, 
those  short  hints,  when  they  are  brought  together,  should 
be  found  to  exceed  six  of  the  long  lines  of  my  folio  edition, 
I  am  content  that  my  critical  antagonist  should  substitute 
eight,  or  ten,  or  twelve,  lines ;  nor  shall  I  think  either  my  learn¬ 
ing  or  veracity  much  interested  in  this  important  alteration. 

Plin  &c  XII.  After  a  short  description  of  the  unworthy 

iny’  c‘  conduct  of  those  Apostates  who,  in  a  time  of 
persecution,  deserted  the  Faith  of  Christ,  I  produced  the 
evidence  of  a  Pagan  Pfoconsul,58  and  of  two  Christian  Bishops, 
Pliny,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Cyprian.  And  here  die 
unforgiving  Critic  remarks,  “  That  Pliny  has  not  particu- 
“  larized  that  difference  of  conduct  (in  the  different  Apos- 
“  tates)  which  Mr.  Gibbon  here  describes :  yet  his  name 
“  stands  at  the  head  of  those  Authors  whom  he  has  cited 
“  on  the  occasion.  It  is  allowed  indeed  that  this  distinction 

•7  Davis,  p.  83.  «8  Gibbon,  p.  634.  N.  24.  *•  Id.  p.  664.  N.  ioa» 
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**  is  made  by  the  other  Authors  ;  but  as  Pliny,  the  first  re- 
“  ferred  to  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  gives  him  no  cause  or  reason  to 
“  use  them,”  (I  cannot  help  Mr.  Davis’s  bad  English)  “  it 
“  is  certainly  very  reprehensible  in  our  Author,  thus  to 
“  confound  their  testimony,  and  to  make  a  needless  and 
“  improper  reference.”®0 

A  criticism  of  this  sort  can  only  tend  to  expose  Mr.  Davis’s 
total  ignorance  of  historical  composition.  The  Writer  who 
aspires  to  the  name  of  Historian,  is  obliged  to  consult  a 
variety  of  original  testimonies,  each  of  which,  taken  sepa-  • 
rately,  is  perhaps  imperfect  and  partial.  By  a  judicious 
re-union  and  arrangement  of  these  dispersed  materials,  he 
endeavors  to  form  a  consistent  and  interesting  narrative. 
Nothing  ought  to  be  inserted  which  is  not  proved  by  some 
of  the  witnesses ;  but  their  evidence  must  be  so  intimately 
blended  together,  that  as  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
each  of  them  should  vouch  for  the  whole,  so  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  define  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  property. 
Neither  Pliny,  nor  Dionysius,  nor  Cyprian,  mention  all  the 
circumstances  and  distinctions  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Christian  Apostates ;  but  if  any  of  them  was  withdrawn, 
the  account  which  I  have  given  would,  in  some  instance, 
be  defective. 

Thus  much  I  thought  necessary  to  say,  as  several  of  the 
subsequent  misrepresentations  of  Orosius,  of  Bayle,  of  Fabri- 
cius,  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  &c.,“  which  provoked  the  fury 
of  Mr.  Davis,  are  derived  only  from  the  ignorance  of  this 
common  historical  principle. 

Another  class  of  misrepresentations,  which  my  Adversary 
urges  with  the  same  degree  of  vehemence  (see  in  particular 
those  of  Justin,  Diodorus,  Siculus,  and  even  Tacitus), 
requires  the  support  of  another  principle,  which  has  not 
yet  been  introduced  into  the  art  of  criticism ;  that  when 
a  modern  historian  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  ancients 
for  the  truth-  of  any  particular  fact,  he  makes  himself 
answerable,  I  know  not  to  what  extent,  for  all  the  cir¬ 
cumjacent  errors  or  inconsistencies  of  the  authors  whom 
he  has  quoted. 

XIII.  I  am  accused  of  throwing  out  a  false  ignatius 
accusation  against  this  Father,®’  because  I  had 
observed**  that  Ignatius,  defending  against  the  Gnostics  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  employs  a  vague  and  doubtful  tradi¬ 
tion,  instead  of  quoting  the  certain  testimony  of  the  Evan- 

••  Davis,  p.  87,  88.  «  Davis,  p.  88,  90,  137. 
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gelists  :  and  this  observation  was  justified  by  a  remarkable 
passage  of  Ignatius,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Smyrnaeans,  which 
I  cited  according  to  the  volume  and  the  page  of  the  best 
edition  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers ,  published  at  Amsterdam, 
1724,  in  two  volumes  in  folio.  The  Criticism  of  Mr.  Davis 
is  announced  bv  one  of  those  solemn  declarations  which 
leave  not  any  refuge,  if  they  are  convicted  of  falsehood. 
“  I  cannot  find  any  passage  that  bears  the  least  affinity  to 
“  what  Mr.  Gibbon  observes,  in  the  whole  Epistle ,  which  I 
“  have  read  over  more  than  once.” 

I  had  already  marked  the  situation;  nor  is  it  in  my 
power  to  prove  the  existence ,  of  this  passage,  by  any 
other  means  than  by  producing  the  words  of  the  original. 

Eyw  yap  Kai  fiera  tijv  avaaraoiv  ev  oaptu  avrov  oida  icai  7r KJTevw  evra ,  nat 
ore  irpog  r«f  n epi  Tlerpov  ri^JBev,  eifnj  avroig ,  %a/3eTe,  rjtv Xa^rjaaTe  fie,  icat  idere 
on  ovk*  ei/u  daifioviov  aavparov.  nai  evdvq  avru  'rjyavro,  icat  ezsiarevaav. 

“  I  have  known,  and  I  believe,  that  after  his  resurrection 
“  likewise  he  existed  in  the  flesh :  And  when  he  came  to 
“  Peter,  and  to  the  rest,  he  said  unto  them,  Take,  handle 
“  me,  and  see  that  I  am  not  an  incoporeal  daemon  or  spirit. 
“  And  they  touched  him,  and  believed.”  The  faith  of  the 
Apostles  confuted  the  impious  error  of  the  Gnostics,  which 
attributed  only  the  appearances  of  a  human  body  to  the  Son 
of  God :  and  it  was  the  great  object  of  Ignatius,  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  to  secure  the  Christians  of  Asia  from 
the  snares  of  those  dangerous  Heretics.  According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  modern  Greeks,  Ignatius  was  the  child  whom 
Jesus  received  into  his  arms  (see  Tillemont,  Mem,  Eccles. 
tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  43.)  ;  yet  as  he  could  scarcely  be  old 
enough  to  remember  the  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God,  he 
must  have  derived  his  knowledge  either  from  our  present 
Evangelists,  or  from  some  Apocryphal  Gospel,  or  from  some 
unwritten  tradition. 

1.  The  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  supplied  Ignatius  with  the  most  invincible 
proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ,  when  he  appeared 
to  the  Apostles  after  his  resurrection ;  but  neither  of  those 
Gospels  contain  the  characteristic  words  of  ««  dat/uov  ov 
aouftarov,  and  the  important  circumstance  that  either  Peter, 
or  those  who  were  with  Peter,  touched  the  body  of  Christ 
and  believed.  Had  the  saint  designed  to  quote  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  on  a  very  nice  subject  of  controversy,  he  would  not 
surely  have  exposed  himself,  by  an  inaccurate,  or  rather  by 
a  false,  reference,  to  the  just  reproaches  of  the^  Gnostics. 
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On  this  occasion,  therefore,  Ignatius  did  not  employ,  as  he 
might  have  done,  against  the  Heretics,  the  certain  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Evangelists. 

2.  Jerom,  who  cites  this  remarkable  passage  from  the 
Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrnseans  (see  Catalog.  Script. 
Eccles.  in  Ignatio,  tom.  i.  p.  273.  edit.  Erasm.  Basil,  1537), 
is  of  opinion  that  it  was  taken  from  the  Gospel  which  he 
himself  had  lately  translated  :  and  this ,  from  the  comparison 
of  two  other  passages  in  the  same  work  (in  Jacob,  et  in 
Mattkeeo,  p.  264.),  appears  to  have  been  the  Hebrew  Gospel, 
which  was  used  by  the  Nazarenes  of  Bersea,  as  the  genuine 
composition  of  St.  Matthew.  Yet  Jerom  mentions  another 
Copy  of  this  Hebrew  Gospel  (so  different  from  the  Greek 
text),  which  was  extant  in  the  library  formed  at  Caesarea, 
by  the  care  of  Pamphilus  :  whilst  the  learned  Eusebius,  the 
friend  of  Pamphilus  and  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  very  frankly 
declares  {Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iii.  c.  36.),  that  he  is  ignorant  from 
whence  Ignatius  borrowed  those  words,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  present  Inquiry. 

3.  The  doubt  which  remains,  is  only  whether  he  took 
them  from  an  Apocryphal  Book,  or  from  unwritten  tra¬ 
dition:  and  I  thought  myself  safe  from  every  species  of 
Critics,  when  I  embraced  the  rational  sentiment  of  Casaubon 
and  Pearson.  I  shall  produce  the  words  of  the  Bishop: 
“  Praeterea  iterum  observandum  est,  quod  de  hac  re  scripsit 
“  Isaacus  Casaubonus,  Quinetiam  fortasse  verius,  non  ex 
“  Evangelio  Hebraico ,  Ignatium  ilia  verba  descripsisse , 
“  veruin  traditionem  allegasse  non  scriptam,  yqutz  postea  in 
“  literas  fuerit  relata,  et  Hebraico  Evangelio ,  quod  Matthao 
“  tribuebant,  inserta.  Et  hoc  quidem  mihi  multo  verisimilius 
“  videtur.”  (Pearson.  Vindicice  Ignatiance ,  part  ii.  c.  ix.  p. 
396  in  tom.  ii.  Patr.  Apostol.) 

I  may  now  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Public,  whether 
I  have  looked  into  the  Epistle  which  I  cite  with  such  a 
parade  of  learning,  and  how  profitably  Mr.  Davis  has  read 
it  over  more  than  once. 

XIV.  The  learning  and  judgment  of  Mosheim  Mosheim 
had  been  of  frequent  use  in  the  course  of  my  os  enn‘ 
Historical  Inquiry,  and  I  had  not  been  wanting  in  proper 
expressions  of  gratitude.  My  vexatious  adversary  is  always 
ready  to  start  from  his  ambuscade,  and  to  harass  my  march 
by  a  mode  of  attack  which  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with 
the  laws  of  honorable  war.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Mis¬ 
representations  of  Mosheim,  which  Mr.  Davis  has  imputed 
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to  me,*4  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  must  indeed  be  humble, 
if  .1  could  persuade  myself  to  bestow  a  moment  of  serious 
attention  on  them.  Whether  Mosheim  could  prove  that  an 
absolute  community  of  goods  was  not  established  among 
the  first  Christians  of  Jerusalem  ;  whether  he  suspected  the 
purity  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius ;  whether  he  censured  Dr. 
Middleton  with  temper  or  indignation  (in  this  cause  I  must 
challenge  Mr.  Davis  as  an  incompetent  judge);  whether  he 
corroborates  the  whole  of  my  description  of  the  prophetic 
office ;  whether  he  speaks  with  approbation  of  the  humanity 
of  Pliny ;  and  whether  he  attributed  the  same  sense  to  the 
malefica  of  Suetonius,  and  the  exitiabilis  of  Tacitus  ?  These 
questions,  even  as  Mr.  Davis  has  stated  them,  lie  open  to 
the  judgment  of  every  reader,  and  the  superfluous  observa¬ 
tions  which  I  could  make,  would  be  an  abuse  of  tljeir  time 
and  of  my  own.  As  little  shall  I  think  of  consuming  their 
patience,  by  examining  whether  Le  Clerc  and  Mosheim 
labor  in  the  interpretation  of  some  texts  of  the  Fathers,  and 
particularly  of  a  passage  of  Irenaeus,  which  seem  to  favor 
the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Bishop.  The  material  part 
of  the  passage  of  Irenaeus  consists  of  about  four  lines  ;  and 
in  order  to  show  that  the  interpretations  of  Le  Clerc  and 
Mosheim  are  not  labored ,  Mr.  Davis  abridges  them  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  space  of  twelve  pages.  I  know  not  whether 
the  perusal  of  my  History  will  justify  the  suspicion  of  Mr. 
Davis,  that  I  am  secretly  inclined  to  the  interest  of  the  Pope : 
but  I  cannot  discover  how  the  Protestant  cause  can  be 
affected,  if  Irertseus  in  the  second,  or  Palavicini  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  were  tempted,  by  any  private  views,  to 
countenance  in  their  writings  the  system  of  ecclesiastical 
dominion,  which  has  been  pursued  in  every  age  by  the 
aspiring- Bishops  of  the  Imperial  city.  Their  conduct  was 
adapted  to  the  revolutions  of  the  Christian  Republic,  but 
the  same  spirit  animated  the  haughty  breasts  of  Victor  the 
First,  and  of  Paul  the  Fifth. 

There  still  remains  one  or  two  of  these  imputed  Misrepre¬ 
sentations,  which  appear,  and-indeed  only  appear,  to  merit  a 
little  more  attention.  In  stating  the  opinion  of  Mosheim  with 
regard  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Davis  boldly  de¬ 
clares,  “  that  I  have  altered  the  truth  of  Mosheim’s  history, 
“  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  the 
“  belief  and  wishes  of  the  Fathers.”**  In  other  words,  I 
have  been  guilty  of  uttering  a  malicious  falsehood. 
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I  had  endeavored  to  mitigate  the  sanguine  expression  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  second  century,  who  had  too  hastily  dif¬ 
fused  the  light  of  Christianity  over  every  part  of  the  globe, 
by  observing,  as  an  undoubted  fact,  “  that  the  barbarians 
“  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  who  subverted  the  Roman 
“  Monarchy,  were  involved  in  the  errors  of  Paganism  ;  and 
“  that  even  the  conquest  of  Iberia,  of  Armenia,  or  of  y£thi- 
“  opia,  was  not  attempted  with  any  degree  of  success,  till 
“  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  Emperor.”  “ 
I  had  referred  the  curious  reader  to  the  fourth  century  of 
Mosheim’s  General  History  of  the  Church ;  now  Mr.  Davis 
has  discovered,  and  can  prove,  from  that  excellent  work, 
“  that  Christianity,  not  long  after  its  first  rise,  had  been  in- 
“  troduced  into  the  less  as  well  as  greater  Armenia;  that 
“  part  of  the  Goths,  who  inhabited  Thracia,  Maesia,  and 
“  Dacia,  had  received  the  Christian  religion  long  before  this 
“  century ;  and  that  Theophilus,  their  Bishop,  was  present 
“  at  the  Council  of  Nice.”*7 

On  this  occasion,  the  reference  was  made  to  a  popular 
work  of  Mosheim,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  that  he 
might  obtain  the  general  view  of  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  the  fourth  century,  which  I  had  gradually  acquired  by 
studying  with  some  care  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of 
the  Natrons  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire.  If  I 
had  reasonably  supposed  that  the  result  of  our  common  in¬ 
quiries  must  be  the  same,  should  I  have  deserved  a  very 
harsh  censure  for  my  unsuspecting  confidence  ?  Or  if  I  had 
declined  the  invidious  task  of  separating  a  few  immaterial 
errors,  from  a  just  and  judicious  representation,  might  not 
my  respect  for  the  name  and  merit  of  Mosheim  have  claimed 
some  indulgence  ?  But  I  disdain  those  excuses,  which  only 
a  candid  adversary  would  allow.  I  can  meet  Mr.  Davis  on 
the  hard  ground  of  controversy,  and  retort  on  his  own  head 
the  charge  of  concealing  a  part  of  the  truth.  He  himself 
has  dared  to  suppress  the  words  of  my  text,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  his  quotation.  “  Before  that  time  the  various 
“  accidents  of  war  and  commerce  might  indeed  diffuse  an 
“  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among  the  tribes  of 
“  Caledonia,  and  among  the  borderers  of  the  Rhine,  the 
“  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates ;  ”  and  Mr.  Davis  has  likewise 
suppressed  one  of  the  justificatory  Notes  on  this  passage, 
which  expressly  points  out  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
the  first  Gothic  conversions.  These  exceptions,  which  I  had 
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cautiously  inserted,  and  Mr.  Davis  has  cautiously  con¬ 
cealed,  are  superfluous  for  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Maesia, 
and  the  Lesser  Armenia,  which  were  contained  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They  allow  an  ample 
scope  for  the  more  early  conversion  of  some  independent 
districts  of  Dacia  and  the  Greater  Armenia,  which  bordered 
on  the  Danube  and  Euphrates ;  and  the  entire  sense  of  this 
passage,  which  Mr.  Davis  first  mutilates  and  then  attacks, 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  original  text  of  the  learned 
Mosheim. 

And  yet  I  will  fairly  confess  that,  after  a  nicer  inquiry 
into  the  epoch  of  the  Armenian  Church,  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  accuracy  of  my  own  expression.  The  assurance 
that  the  first  Christian  King,  and  the  first  Archbishop, 
Tiridates,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  were  still  alive 
several  years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  inclined  me  to 
believe,  that  the  conversion  of  Armenia  was  posterior  to  the 
auspicious  Revolution,  which  had  given  the  sceptre  of  Rome 
to  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  Emperor.  But  I  had  not  enough 
considered  the  two  following  circumstances,  i.  I  might 
have  recollected  the  dates  assigned  by  Moses  of  Chorene, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  may  be  regarded  as  a  competent  wit¬ 
ness.  Tiridates  ascended  the  throne  of  Armenia  in  the 
third  year  of  Diocletian  (Hist.  Armenia,  L.  ii.  c.  79.  p.  207.), 
and  St.  Gregory,  who  was  invested  with  the  Episcopal 
character  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Tiridates,  governed 
almost  thirty  years  the  Church  of  Armenia,  and  disappeared 
from  the  world  in  the  forty -sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
same  Prince.  (Hist.  Armenia ,  L.  ii.  c.  88.  p.  224,  225.)  The 
consecration  of  St.  Gregory  must  therefore  be  placed  A.  D. 
303,  and  the  conversion  of  the  King  and  kingdom  was  soon 
achieved  by  that  successful  missionary.  2.  The  unjust  and 
inglorious  war  which  Maximin  undertook  against  the  Ar¬ 
menians,  the  ancient  faithful  allies  of  the  Republic,  was  evi¬ 
dently  derived  from  a  motive  of  superstitious  zeal.  The 
historian  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  8.  p.  448.  edit. 
Cantab.)  considers  the  pious  Armenians  as  a  nation  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  bravely  defended  themselves  from  the  hostile 
oppression  of  an  idolatrous  tyrant.  Instead  of  maintaining 
“  that  the  conversion  of  Armenia  was  not  attempted  with 
“  any  degree  of  success  till  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of 
“  an  orthodox  Emperor,”  I  ought  to  have  observed,  that 
the  seeds  of  the  faith  were  deeply  sown  during  the  season 
of  the  last  and  greatest  persecution,  that  many  Roman  ex- 
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iles  might  assist  the  labors  of  Gregory,  and  that  the  re¬ 
nowned  Tiridates,  the  hero  of  the  East,  may  dispute  with 
Constantine  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Sovereign  who 
embraced  the  Christian  religion. 

In  a  future  edition,  I  shall  rectify  an  expression  which, 
in  strictness,  can  only  be  applied  to  the  kingdoms  of  Iberia 
and  ^Ethiopia.  Had  the  error  been  exposed  by  Mr.  Davis 
himself,  I  should  not  have  been  ashamed  to  correct  it ;  but 
lam  ashamed  at  being  reduced  to  contend  with  an  adversary 
who  is  unable  to  discover,  or  to  improve,  his  own  advantages. 

But,  instead  of  prosecuting  any  inquiry  from  whence  the 
Public  might  have  gained  instruction,  and  himself  credit, 
Mr*  Davis  chooses  to  perplex  his  readers  with  some  angry 
cavils  about  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  second  century. 
What  does  he  mean  to  establish  or  to  refute  ?  Have  I  denied, 
that  before  the  end  of  that  period  Christianity  was  very 
widely  diffused  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West?  Has  not 
Justin  Martyr  affirmed,  without  exception  or  limitation, 
that  it  was  already  preached  to  every  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ?  Is  that  proposition  true  at  present  ?  Could  it  be 
true  in  the  time  of  Justin  ?  Does  not  Mosheim  acknowledge 
the  exaggeration  r  “  Demus,  nec  enim  quae  in  oculos 
“  incurrunt  infitiari  audemus,  esse  in  his  verbis  exaggera- 
“  tionis  nonnihil.  Certum  enim  est  diu  post  Justini  aetatem, 
“  multas  orbis  terrarum  gentes  cognitione  CHristi  caruisse.” 
(Mosheim  de  Rebus  Christianis ,  p.  203.)  Does  he  not  ex¬ 
pose  (p.  205.),  with  becoming  scorn  and  indignation,  the 
falsehood  and  vanity  of  the  hyperboles  of  Tertullian  ? 
11  bonum  hominem  aestu  imaginationis  elatum  non  satis 
“  attendisse  ad  ea  quae  litteris  consignabat.” 

The  high  esteem  which  Mr.  Davis  expresses  for  the 
writings  of  Mosheim,  would  alone  convince  me  how  little 
he  has  read  them,  since  he  must  have  been  perpetually 
offended  and  disgusted  by  a  train  of  thinking,  the  most  re¬ 
pugnant  to  his  own.  His  jealousy,  however,  for  the  honor 
of  Mosheim,  provokes  him  to  arraign  the  boldness  of  Mr. 
Gibbon  who  presumes  falsely  to  charge  such  an  eminent 
man  with  unjustifiable  assertions .68  I  might  observe,  that 
my  style,  which  on  this  occasion  was  more  modest  and 
moderate,  has  acquired,  perhaps  undesignedly,  an  illiberal 
cast  from  the  rough  hand  of  Mr.  Davis.  But  as  my  veracity 
is  impeached,  I  may  be  less  solicitious  about  my  politeness ; 
and  though  I  have  repeatedly  declined  the  fairest  oppor- 
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tunities  of  correcting  the  errors  of  my  predecessors,  yet,  as 
long  as  I  have  trutli  on  my  side,  I  am  not  easily  daunted 
by  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  men. 

The  assertion  of  Mosheim,  which  did  not  seem  to  be 
justified69  by  the  authority  of  Lactantius,  was,  that  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  Diocletian,  Prisca  and  Valeria ,  had  been 
privately  baptized.  Mr.  Davis  is  sure  that  the  words  of 
Mosheim,  “  Christianis  sacris  clam  initiata,”  need  not  be 
confined  to  the  rite  of  baptism  :  and  he  is  equally  sure,  that 
the  reference  to  Mosheim  does  not  lead  us  to  discover  even 
the  name  of  Valeria.  In  both  these  assurances  he  is  grossly 
mistaken  ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  controversy,  that  an 
error  may  be  committed  in  three  or  four  words,  which  can¬ 
not  be  rectified  in  less  than  thirty  or  forty  lines. 

1.  The  true  and  the  sole  meaning  of  the  Christian  initia¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  familiar  and  favorite  allusions  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  fourth  century,  is  clearly  explained  by  the  exact  and 
laborious  Bingham.  “  The  baptized  were  also  styled 
14  61  [1£/liv7]uevoi,  which  the  Latins  call  iniiiati ’,  the  initiated,  that 
“  is,  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  sacred  offices,  and  knowledge 
“  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Hence 
“  came  that  form  of  speaking  so  frequently  used  by  St. 
“  Chrysostom,  and  other  ancient  writers,  when  they  touched 
“  upon  any  doctrines  or  mysteries  which  the  Catechumens 
“  understood  not,  taaoiv  61  fiefivrjfievoi ,  the  initiated  know  what 
“  is  spoken.  St.  Ambrose  writes  a  book  to  these  initiati  ; 
“  Isidore  of  Pelusium  and  Hesychius  call  them  fivarai  and 
“  fivGTayuyTjTOL.  Whence  the  Catechumens  have  the  contrary 
“  names,  A hvotoi,  a {ivtjtoi,  AfivorayuyT/Toi ,  the  uninitiated  or  un- 
“  baptized.’"  (. Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Churchy  L.  i.  c. 
No.  2.  vol.  i.  p.  ii.  fol.  edit.)  Had  I  presumed  to  suppose 
that  Mosheim  was  capable  of  employing  a  technical  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  loose  and  equivocal  sense,  I  should  indeed 
have  violated  the  respect  which  I  have  always  entertained 
for  his  learning  and  abilities. 

2.  But  Mr.  Davis  cannot  discover  in  the  text  of  Mosheim 
the  name  of  Valeria.  In  that  case  Mosheim  would  have 
suffered  another  slight  inaccuracy  to  drop  from  his  pen,  as 
the  passage  of  Lactantius,  “  sacrificio  pollui  cofcgit,”  on 
which  he  founds  his  assertion,  includes  the  names  both  of 
Prisca  and  Valeria.  But  I  am  not  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  accusing  another  in  my  own  defence.  Mosheim  has  prop¬ 
erly  and  expressly  declared  that  Valeria  imitated  the  pious 
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example  of  her  mother  Prisca,  “  Gener  Diocletiani  uxorem 
“  habebat  Valeriam  matris  exemplum  pietateerga  Deum  imi- 
“  tantem  et  a  cultu  fictorum  Numinam  alienam.”  (Mosheim, 
p.  913.)-  Mr.  Davis  has  a  bad  habit  of  greedily  snapping 
at  the  first  words  of  a  reference,  without  giving  himself  the 
.  trouble  of  going  to  the  end  of  the  page  or  paragraph. 

These  trifling  and  peevish  cavils  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  confounded  with  some  criticisms  of  the  same  stamp, 
on  which  I  had  bestowed  a  slight,  though  sufficient  notice, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article  of  Mosheim  ;  had  not  my 
attention  been  awakened  by  a  peroration  worthy  of  Tertul- 
lian  himself,  if  Tertullian  had  been  devoid  of  eloquence  as 
well  as  of  moderation  —  “  Much  less  does  the  Christian 
“  Mosheim  give  our  infidel  Historian  any  pretext  for  insert- 
“  ing  that  illiberal  malignant  insinuation ,  ‘  That  Christianity 
“  ‘  has,  in  every  age,  acknowledged  its  important  obliga- 
“  1  tions  to  female  devotion;’  the  remark  is  truly  con - 
11  temptible .”70 

It  is  not  my  design  to  fill  whole  pages  with  a  tedious 
enumeration  of  the  many  illustrious  examples  of  female 
Saints,  who,  in  every  age,  and  almost  in  every  country,  have 
promoted  the  interest  of  Christianity.  Such  instances  will 
readily  offer  themselves  to  those  who  ha^e  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
I  should  remind  them  how  much  the  charms,  the  influence, 
the  devotion  of  Clotilda,  and  of  her  great-grand-daughter 
Bertha,  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  Religion  may  accept,  without  a  blush,  the  services 
of  the  purest  and  most  gentle  portion  of  the  human  species : 
but  there  are  some  advocates  who  would  disgrace  Chris¬ 
tianity,  if  Christianity  could  be  disgraced,  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  defend  her  cause. 

XV.  As  I  could  not  readily  procure  the  works 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  I  borrowed71  from  the  ac-  1  emon  * 
curate  and  indefatigable  Tillemont,  a  passage  in  the  life  of 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  or  the  Wonder-worker,  which  af¬ 
firmed,  that  when  the  Saint  took  possession  of  his  episcopal 
see,  he  found  only  seventeen  Christians  in  the  city  of 
Neo-Caesarea,  and  the  adjacent  country,  “  Les  environs,  la 
“  campagne,  le  pays  d’alentour.”  (Mem.  Eccles .  tom.  iv, 
p.  677.  691.  Edit.  Brusselles,  1706.)  These  expressions  of 
Tillemont,  to  whom  I  explicitly  acknowledged  my  obliga¬ 
tion,  appeared  synonymous  to  the  word  diocese ,  the  whole 
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territory  entrusted  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Wonder¬ 
worker,  and  I  added  the  epithet  of  exte?isivey  because  I  was 
apprized  that  Neo-Caesarea  was  the  capital  of  "the  Polemo- 
niac  Pontus,  and#  that  the  whole  kingdom  of  Pontus,  which 
stretched  above  five  hundred  miles  along  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  was  divided  between  sixteen  or  seventeen  bishops. 
(See  the  Geographia  Ecclesiastica  of  Charles  de  St.  Paul, 
and  Lucas  Holstenius,  p.  249,  250,  251.)  Thus  far  J  may 
not  be  thought  to  have  deserved  any  censure;  but  the 
omission  of  the  subsequent  part  of  the  same  passage,  which 
imports,  that  at  his  death  the  Wonder-worker  left  no  more 
than  seventeen  Pagans ,  may  seem  to  wear  a  partial  and 
suspicious  aspect. 

Let  me  therefore  first  observe,  as  some  evidence  of  an 
impartial  disposition,  that  I  easily  admitted,  as  the  cool 
observation  of  the  philosophic  Lucian,  the  angry  and  inte¬ 
rested  complaint  of  the  false  prophet  Alexander,  that  Pontus 
was  filled  with  Christians.  This  complaint  was  made  under 
the  reigns  of  Marcus  or  of  Commodus,  with  whom  the 
impostor  so  admirably  exposed  by  Lucian  was  contem¬ 
porary  :  and  I  had  contented  myself  with  remarking,  that 
the  numbers  of  Christians  must  have  been  very  unequally 
distributed  in  the  several  parts  of  Pontus,  since  the  diocese 
of  Neo-Caesarea  contained,  above  sixty  years  afterwards, 
only  seventeen  Christians.  Such  was  the  inconsiderable 
flock  which  Gregory  began  to  feed  about  the  year  two 
hundred  and  forty ;  and  the  real  or  fabulous  conversions 
ascribed  to  that  Wonder-working  Bishop,  during  a  reign  of 
thirty  years,  are  totally  foreign  to  the  state  of  Christianity 
in  the  preceding  century.  This  obvious  reflection  may 
serve  to  answer  the  objection  of  Mr.  Davis,71  and  of  another 
adversary,1*  who  on  this  occasion  is  more  liberal  than  Mr. 
Davis  of  those  harsh  epithets  so  familiar  to  the  tribe  of 
polemics. 

pa  .  XVI.  “  Mr.  Gibbon  says,”74  “  Pliny  was  sent  into 

agl*  u  Bithynia  (according  to  Pagi)  in  the  year  no.” 

“  Now  that  accurate  chronologer  places  it  in  the  year  102. 
“  See  the  fact  recorded  in  his  Critico- Historico  Chronologic  a 
“  in  Annales  C.  Baronii,  A.  D.  102  p.  99  saec.  2.  §  3.” 

“  I  appeal  to  my  reader,  whether  this  anachronism  doe 
“  not  plainly  prove  that  our  historian  never  looked  into 
“  Pagi’s  Chro?iology>  though  he  has  not  hesitated  to  make 
“  a  pompous  reference  to  him  in  his  note?76” 

72  Davis,  p.  136,  137.  7*  Dr.  Randolph,  in  Chlesum’s  Remarks,  p.  159,  160. 
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I  cannot  help  observing  that  either  Mr.  Davis’s  diction¬ 
ary  is  extremely  confined,  or  that  in  his  philosophy  all  sins 
are  of  equal  magnitude.  Every  error  of  fact  or  language, 
every  instance  where  he  does  not  know  how  to  reconcile 
the  original  and  the  reference,  he  expresses  by  the  gentle 
word  of  misrepresentation .  An  inaccurate  appeal  to  the 
sentiment  of  Pagi,  on  a  subject  where  I  must  have  been 
perfectly  disinterested,  might  have  been  styled  a  lapse  of 
memory,  instead  of  being  censured  as  the  effect  of  vanity  and 
ignorance.  Pagi  is  neither  a  difficult  nor  an  uncommon 
writer,  nor  could  I  hope  to  derive  much  additional  fame  from 
a  pompous  quotation  of  his  writings,  which  I  had  never  seen. 

The  words  employed  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  fact ,  of  record , 
of  anachronism ,  are  unskillfully  chosen,  and  so  unhappily 
applied,  as  to  betray  a  shameful  ignorance,  either  of  the 
English  language,  or  of  the  nature  of  this  chronological 
question.  The  date  of  Pliny’s  government  of  Bithynia  is 
not  a  fact  recorded  by  any  ancient  writer,  but  an  opinion 
which  modern  critics  have  variously  formed,  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  presumptive  and  collateral  evidence.  Cardinal 
Baronius  placed  the  consulship  of  Pliny  one  year  too  late ; 
and,  as  he  was  persuaded  that  the  old  practice  of  the  re¬ 
public  still  subsisted,  he  naturally  supposed  that  Pliny 
obtained  his  province  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship.  He  therefore  sends  him  into  Bithynia  in  the  year 
which,  according  to  his  erroneous  computation,  coincided 
with  the  year  one  hundred  and  four  (Baron  Anna/.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  103.  No.  104  No.  1.),  or  according  to  the  true 
chronology,  with  the  year  one  hundred  and  two,  of  the 
Christian  aera.  This  mistake  of  Baronius,  Pagi,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  friend  Cardinal  Noris,  undertakes  to  cor¬ 
rect.  From  an  accurate  parallel  of  the  Amials  of  Trajan 
and  the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  he  deduces  his  proofs  that  Pliny 
remained  at  Rome  several  years  after  his  consulship,  by 
his  own  ingenious,  though  sometimes  fanciful  theory,  of  the 
imperial  Quinquennalia,  &c.  Pagi  at  last  discovers  that 
Pliny  made  his  entrance  into  Bithynia  in  the  year  one 
hundred  and  ten.  “  Plinius  igitur  anno  Christi  centesimo 
“  decimo  Bithyniam  intravit.”  Pagi,  tom.  i.  p.  100. 

I  will  be  more  indulgent  to  my  adversary  than  he  has 
been  to  me :  I  will  admit  that  he  has  looked  into  Pagi  ;  buV 
I  must  add,  that  he  has  only  looked  into  that  accurate  chro- 
nologer.  To  rectify  the  errors,  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
laborious  and  original  work,  had  escaped  the  diligence  of 
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the  Cardinal,  was  the  arduous  task  which  Pagi  proposed  to 
execute :  and  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  he  distributes  his 
criticisms  according  to  the  particular  dates,  whether  just  or 
faulty,  of  the  Chronology  of  Baronius  himself.  Under  the 
year  102,  Mr.  Davis  confusedly  saw  a  long  argument  about 
Pliny  and  Bithynia,  and  without  condescending  to  read  the 
author  whom  he  pompously  quotes,  this  hasty  critic  imputes 
to  him  the  opinion  which  he  had  so  laboriously  destroyed. 

.  My  readers,  if  any  readers  have  accompanied  me  thus  far, 
must  be  satisfied,  and  indeed  satiated,  with  the  repeated 
proofs  which  I  have  made  of  the  weight  and  temper  of  my 
adversary's  weapons.  They  have,  in  every  assault,  fallen 
dead  and  lifeless  to  the  ground :  they  have  more  than  once 
recoiled,  and  dangerously  wounded  the  unskillful  hand  that 
had  presumed  to  use  them.  I  have  now  examined  all  the 
misrepresentations  and  inaccuraciesy  which  even  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  could  perplex  the  ignorant  or  deceive  the  credulous  : 
the  few  imputations  which  I  have  neglected  are  still  more 
palpably  false,  or  still  more  evidently  trifling,  and  even  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Davis  will  scarcely  continue  to  ascribe  my 
contempt  to  my  fear. 

.  .  The  first  part  of  his  critical  volume  might  ad- 

nut,  though  it  did  not  deserve,  a  particular  reply. 
But  the  easy,  though  tedious  compilation,  which  fills  the 
remainder, and  which  Mr.  Davis  has  produced  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  my  shameful  plagiarisms  may  be  set  in  its  true 
light  by  three  or  four  short  and  general  reflections. 

1.  Mr.  Davis  has  disposed,  in  two  columns,  the  passages 
which  he  thinks  proper  to  select  from  my  two  last  chapters, 
and  the  corresponding  passages  from  Middleton,  Barbeyrac, 
Beausobre,  Dodwell,  &c.,  to  the  most  important  of  which 
he  had  been  regularly  guided  by  my  own  quotations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  which  he  has  conceived  of  literary 
property,  to  agree  is  to  follow ,  and  to  follow  is  to  steal.  He 
celebrates  his  own  sagacity  with  loud  and  reiterated  ap¬ 
plause,  and  declares,  with  infinite  facetiousness,  that  if  he 
restored  to  every  author  the  passages  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has 
purloined,  he  would  appear  as  naked  as  the  proud  and  gaudy 
daw  in  the  fable,  when  each  bird  had  plucked  away  its  own 
plumes.  Instead  of  being  angry  with  Mr.  Davis  for  the 
parallel  which  he  has  extended  to  so  great  a  length,  I  am 
under  some  obligation  to  his  industry  for  the  copious  proofs 
which  he  has  furnished  the  reader,  that  my  representation 
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of  some  of  the  most  important  facts  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity 
is  supported  by  the  authority  or  opinion  of  the  most  in¬ 
genious  and  learned  of  the  modern  writers.  The  public  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  very  eager  to  assist  Mr.  Davis  in  his  favorite 
amusement  of  depluming  me.  They  may  think,  that  if  the 
materials  which  compose  my  two  last  chapters  are  curious 
and  valuable,  it  is  of  little  moment  to  whom  they  properly 
belong.  If  my  readers  are  satisfied  with  the  form,  the  colors, 
the  new  arrangement  which  I  have  given  to  the  labors  of 
my  predecessors,  they  may  perhaps  consider  me  not  as  a 
contemptible  thief,  but  as  an  honest  and  industrious  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  has  fairly  procured  the  faw  materials,  and 
worked  them  up  with  a  laudable  degree  of  skill  and  success. 

II.  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  court  of  Rome  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  system  which  had  been  erected  by  ignorance 
must  be  defended  and  countenanced  by  the  aid,  or  at  least 
by  the  abuse,  of  science.  The  grosser  legends  of  the  middle 
ages  were  abandoned  to  contempt,  but  the  supremacy  and 
infallibility  of  two  hundred  Popes,  the  virtues  of  many  thou¬ 
sand  Saints,  and  the  miracles  which  they  either  per¬ 
formed  or  related,  have  been  laboriously  consecrated  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Cardinal  Baronius.  A  theological 
barometer  might  be  formed,  of  which  the  Cardinal  and  our 
countryman  Dr.  Middleton  should  constitute  the  opposite 
and  remote  extremities,  as  the  former  sunk  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  credulity,  which  was  compatible  with  learning,  and 
the  latter  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  skepticism,  in  anywise 
consistent  with  religion.  The  intermediate  gradations  would 
be  filled  by  a  line  of  ecclesiastical  critics,  whose  rank  has 
been  fixed  by  the  circumstances  of  their  temper  and  studies, 
as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  church  or  society  to  which 
they  were  attached.  It  would  be  amusing  enough  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  weight  of  prejudice  in  the  air  of  Rome,  of  Oxford, 
of  Paris,  and  of  Holland ;  and  sometimes  to  observe  the 
irregular  tendency  of  papists  towards  freedom,  sometimes  to 
remark  the  unnatural  gravitation  of  protestants  towards 
slavery.  But  it  is  useful  to  borrow  the  assistance  of  so  many 
learned  and  ingenious  men  who  have  viewed  the  first  ages 
of  the  church  in  every  light,  and  from  every  situation.  If 
we  skillfully  combine  the  passions  and  prejudices,  the  hos¬ 
tile  motives  and  intentions,  of  the  several  theologians,  we 
may  frequently  extract  knowledge  from  credulity,  modera¬ 
tion  from  zeal,  and  impartial  truth  from  the  most  disingen¬ 
uous  controversy.  It  is  the  right,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  critical 
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historian  to  collect,  to  weigh,  to  select  the  opinions  of  his 
predecessors ;  and  the  more  diligence  he  has  exerted  in  the 
search,  the  more  rationally  he  may  hope  to  add  some  im¬ 
provement  to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  the  use  of  which  has 
been  common  to  all. 

III.  Besides  the  ideas  which  may  be  suggested  by  the 
study  of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  of  the  moderns,  the 
historian  may  be  indebted  to  them  for  the  occasional  com¬ 
munication  of  some  passages  of  the  ancients,  which  might 
otherwise  have  escaped  his  knowledge  or  his  memory.  In 
the  consideration  of  any  extensive  subject,  none  will  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  read  all  that  has  been  written,  or  to  recollect 
all  that  they  have  read :  nor  is  there  any  disgrace  in  recur¬ 
ring  to  the  writers  who  have  professedly  treated  any  ques¬ 
tions,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  long  narrative,  we  are  called 
upon  to  mention  in  a  slight  and  incidental  manner.  If  I  touch 
upon  the  obscure  and  fanciful  theology  of  the  Gnostics,  I 
can  accept  without  a  blush  the  assistance  of  the  candid  Beau- 
sobre  ;  and  when,  amidst  the  fury  of  contending  parties,  I 
trace  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  dominion,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  myself  the  grateful  disciple  of  the  im¬ 
partial  Mosheim.  In  the  next  volume  of  my  History ,  the 
reader  and  the  critic  must  prepare  themselves  to  see  me  make 
a  still  more  liberal  use  of  the  labors  of  those  indefatigable 
workmen  who  have  dug  deep  into  the  mine  of  antiquity. 
The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  are  far  more 
voluminous  than  their  predecessors ;  the  writings  of  Jerom, 
of  Augustin,  of  Chrysostom,  &c.,  cover  the  walls  of  our 
libraries.  The  smallest  part  is  of  -the  Tiistorical  kind :  yet 
the  treatises  which  seem  the  least  to  invite  the  curiosity  of 
the  reader,  frequently  conceal  very  useful  hints,  or  very 
valuable  facts.  The  polemic,  who  involves  himself  and  his 
antagonists  in  a  cloud  of  argumentation,  sometimes  relates 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  heresy  which  he  confutes  ; 
and  the  preacher  who  declaims  against  the  luxury,  describes 
the  manners  of  the  age;  and  seasonably  introduces  the 
mention  of  some  public  calamity,  that  he  may  ascribe  it  to 
the  justice  of  offended  Heaven.  It  would  surely  be  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  the  historian  should  peruse  enormous 
volumes,  with  the  uncertain  hope  of  extracting  a  few  inter¬ 
esting  lines,  or  that  he  should  sacrifice  whole  days  to  the 
momentary  amusement  of  his  reader.  Fortunately  for  us 
both,  the  diligence  of  ecclesiastical  critics  has  facilitated  our 
inquiries :  the  compilations  of  Tillemont  might  alone  be  con- 
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sidered  as  an  immense  repertory  of  truth  and  fable,  of  almost 
all  that  the  fathers  have  preserved  or  invented,  or  believed  ; 
and  if  we  equally  avail  ourselves  of  the  labors  of  contend¬ 
ing  sectaries,  we  shall  often  discover,  that  the  same  passages 
which  the  prudence  of  one  of  the  disputants  would  have 
suppressed  or  disguised,  are  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
light  by  the  active  and  interested  zeal  of  his  adversary.  On 
these  occasions,  what  is  the  duty  of  a  faithful  historian,  who 
derives  from  some  modern  writer  the  knowledge  of  some 
ancient  testimony,  which  he  is  desirous  of  introducing  into 
his  own  narrative  ?  It  is  his  duty,  and  it  has  been  my  inva¬ 
riable  practice,  to  consult  the  original ;  to  study  with  atten¬ 
tion  the  words,  the  design,  the  spirit,  the  context,  the 
situation  of  the  passage  to  which  I  had  been  referred ;  and 
before  I  appropriated  it  to  my  own  use,  to  justify  my  own 
declaration,  “that  I  had  carefully  examined  all  the  original 
“  materials  that  could  illustrate  the  subject  which  I  had 
“  undertaken  to  treat.”  If  this  important  obligation  has 
sometimes  been  imperfectly  fulfilled,  I  have  only  omitted 
what  it  would  have  been  impracticable  for  me  to  perform. 
The  greatest  city  in  the  world  is  destitute  of  that  useful 
institution,  a  public  library ;  and  the  writer  who  has  under¬ 
taken  to  treat  any  large  historical  subject,  is  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  purchasing,  for  his  private  use,  a  numerous  and 
valuable  collection  of  the  books  which  must  form  the  basis 
of  his  work.  The  diligence  of  his  booksellers  will  not  always 
prove  successful;  and  the  candor  of  his  readers  will  not 
always  expect,  that,  for  the  sake  of  verifying  an  accidental 
quotation  of  ten  lines,  he  should  load  himself  with  an  useless 
and  expensive  series  of  ten  volumes.  In  a  very  few  instances, 
where  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  originals, 
I  have  adopted  their  testimony  on  the  faith  of  modern 
guides,  of  whose  fidelity  I  was  satisfied  ;  but  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,77  instead  of  decking  myself  with  the  borrowed  plumes 
of  Tillemont  or  Lardner,  I  have  been  most  scrupulously 
exact  in  marking  the  extent  of  my  reading,  and  the  source 
of  my  information.  This  distinction,  which  a  sense,  of  truth 
and  modesty  had  engaged  me  to  express,  is  ungenerously 
abused  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  seems  happy  to  inform  his  readers, 
that  “  in  one  instance  (Chap.  xvi.  164.  or  in  the  first  edition, 
“  163.)  I  have,  by  an  unaccountable  oversight,  unfortunately 
“  for  myself,  forgot  to  drop  the  modern,  and  that  I  modestly 
“  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  Athanasius,  but  what  I  had 
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“  picked  up  from  Tillemont.”78  Without  animadverting  on 
the  decency  of  the  expressions,  which  are  now  grown  familiar 
to  me,  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  as  I  had 
frequently  quoted  Eusebius,  or  Cyprian,  or  Tertullian,  be - 
cause  I  had  read  them  ;  so,  in  this  instance,  I  only  made  my 
reference  to  Tillemont,  because  I  had  not  read,  and  did  not 
possess  the  works  of  Athanasius.  The  progress  of  my 
undertaking  has  since  directed  me  to  peruse  the  Historical 
Apologies  of  the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  whose  life  is  a 
very  interesting  part  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  if 
Mr.  Davis  should  have  the  curiosity  to  look  into  my  Second 
Volume,  he  will  find  that  I  make  a  free  and  frequent  appeal 
to  the  writings  of  Athanasius.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
or  practice  of  my  adversary,  this  I  apprehend  to  be  the 
dealing  of  a  fair  and  honorable  man. 

IV.  The  historical  monuments  of  the  three  first  centuries 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  are  neither  very  numerous  nor 
very  prolix.  From  the  end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ,  to 
the  time  when  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr  was  pre¬ 
sented,  there  intervened  a  dark  and  doubtful  period  of  four¬ 
score  years  ;  and,  even  if  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  should  be 
approved  by  the  critic,  they  could  not  be  very  serviceable 
to  the  historian.  From  the  middle  of  the  second,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  we  gain  our  knowledge  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  Christianity,  from  the  successive 
Apologies  which  were  occasionally  composed  by  Justin, 
Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  Origen,  &c.;  from  the  Epistles  of 
Cyprian  ;  from  a  few  sincere  acts  of  the  Martyrs  ;  from  some 
moral  or  controversial  tracts,  which  indirectly  explain  the 
events  and  manners  of  the  times ;  from  the  rare  and  accidental 
notice  which  profane  writers  have  taken  of  the  Christian 
sect ;  from  the  declamatory  narrative  which  celebrates  the 
deaths  of  the  persecutors ;  and  from  the  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  of  Eusebius,  who  has  preserved  some  valuable  frag¬ 
ments  of  more  earlier  writers.  Since  the  revival  of  letters, 
these  original  materials  have  been  the  common  fund  of 
critics  and  historians  :  nor  has  it  ever  been  imagined,  that 
the  absolute  and  exclusive  property  of  a  passage  in  Eusebius 
or  Tertullian  was  acquired  by  the  first  who  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  quoting  it.  The  learned  work  of  Mosheim,  de 
Rebus  Christianis  ante  Constantinum ,  was  printed  in  the 
year  1753;  and  if  I  were  possessed  of  the  patience  and  dis- 
mgenuity  of  Mr.  Davis,  I  would  engage  to  find  all  the 
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ancient  testimonies  that  he  has  alleged,  in  the  writings  of 
Dodwell  or  Tillemont,  which  were  published  before  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  But  if  I  were  animated  by  any  malevo¬ 
lent  intentions  against  Dodwell  or  Tillemont,  I  could  as 
easily,  and  as  unfairly,  fix  on  them  the  guilt  of  plagiarism,  by 
producing  the  same  passages  transcribed  or  translated  at  full 
length  in  the  Annals  of  Cardinal  Baronius.  Let  not  criticism 
be  any  longer  disgraced  by  the  practice  of  such  unworthy  arts. 
Instead  of  admitting  suspicions  as  false  as  they  are  ungen¬ 
erous,  candor  will  acknowledge,  that  Mosheim  or  Dodwell, 
Tillemont  or  Baronius,  enjoyed  the  same  right,  and  often 
were  under  the  same  obligation,  of  quoting  the  passages 
which  they  had  read,  and  which  were  indispensably  requisite 
to  confirm  the  truth  and  substance  of  their  similar  narratives. 
Mr.  Davis  is  so  far  from  allowing  me  the  benefit  of  this 
common  indulgence,  or  rather  of  this  common  right,  that 
he  stigmatizes  with  the  name  of  plagiarism  a  close  and 
literal  agreement  with  Dodwell  in  the  account  of  some  parts 
of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  where  a  few  chapters  of 
Eusebius  and  Lactantius,  perhaps  of  Lactantius  alone,  are 
the  sole  materials  from  whence  our  knowledge  could  be 
derived,  and  where,  if  I  had  not  transcribed,  I  must  have 
invented.  He  is  even  bold  enough  ( bold  is  not  the  proper 
word)  to  conceive  some  hopes  of  persuading  his  readers, 
that  an  historian  who  has  employed  several  years  of  his  life, 
and  several  hundred  pages,  on  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire ,  had  never  read  Or o sites ,  or  the  Augustin 
History  ;  and  that  he  was  forced  to  borrow,  at  second-hand, 
his  quotations  from  the  Theodosian  code .  I  cannot  profess 
myself  very  desirous  of  Mr.  Davis's  acquaintance ;  but  if 
he  will  take  the  trouble  of  calling  at  my  house  any  after¬ 
noon  when  I  am  not  at  home,  my  servant  shall  show  him 
my  library,  which  he  will  find  tolerably  well  furnished  with 
the  useful  authors,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  profane,  who  have  directly  supplied  me  with  the 
materials  of  my  History . 

The  peculiar  reasons,  and  they  are  not  of  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  kind,  which  urged  me  to  repel  the  furious  and  feeble 
attack  of  Mr.  Davis,  have  been  already  mentioned.  But' 
since  I  am  drawn  thus  reluctantly  into  the  lists  of  contro¬ 
versy,  I  shall  not  retire  till  I  have  saluted,  either  with  stern 
defiance  or  gentle  courtesy,  the  theological  champions  who 
have  signalized  their  ardor  to  break  a  lance  against  the 
shield  of  a  Pagan  adversary.  The  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
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Chapters  have  been  honored  with  the  notice  of  several 
writers,  whose  names  and  characters  seemed  to  promise  more 
maturity  of  judgment  and  learning  than  could  reasonably 
be  expected  from  the  unfinished  studies  of  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Apthorpe,  Dr.  Watson,  the  Re¬ 
gius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Chelsum  of  Christ  Church,  and  his  associate  Dr.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  the  Lady 
Margaret’s  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
have  given  me  a  fair  right,  which,  however,  I  shall  not  abuse, 
of  freely  declaring  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  their  re¬ 
spective  criticisms. 

Mr  a  thor  e  ^  ^  2Ltn  not  m^sta^en,  Mr.  Apthorpe  was  the 
r.  p  orpe.  grst  wj1Q  announced  to  the  Public  his  intention 

of  examining  the  interesting  subject  which  I  had  treated  in 
the  Two  last  Chapters  of  my  History .  The  multitude  of 
collateral  and  accessory  ideas  which  presented  themselves 
to  the  Author,  insensibly  swelled  the  bulk  of  his  papers  to 
the  size  of  a  large  volume  in  octavo ;  the  publication  was 
delayed  many  months  beyond  the  time  of  the  first  adver¬ 
tisement  ;  and  when  Mr.  Apthorpe’s  Letters  appeared,  I  was 
surprised  to  find,  that  I  had  scarcely  any  interest  or  concern 
in  their  contents.  They  are  filled  with  general  observations 
on  the  Study  of  History,  with  a  large  and  useful  catalogue 
of  Historians,  and  with  a  variety  of  reflections,  moral  and 
religious,  all  preparatory  to  the  direct  and  formal  considera¬ 
tion  of  my  Two  last  Chapters,  which  Mr.  Apthorpe  seems 
to  reserve  for  the  subject  of  a  Second  Volume.  I  sincerely 
respect  the  learning,  the  piety,  and  the  candor  of  this 
Gentleman,  and  must  consider  it  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem, 
that  he  has  thought  proper  to  begin  his  approaches  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  fortifications  which  he  designed 
to  attack. 

Dr  Watson  When  Dr.  Watson  gave  to  the  Public  his 
a  °  ’  Apology  for  Christianity ,  in  a  Series  of  Letters , 
he  addressed  them  to  the  Author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire ,  with  a  just  confidence  that  he 
had  considered  this  important  object  in  a  manner  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  antagonist  or  of  himself  Dr.  Watson’s  mode 
of  thinking  bears  a  liberal  and  a  philosophic  cast;  his 
thoughts  are  expressed  with  spirit,  and  that  spirit  is  always 
tempered  by  politeness  and  moderation.  Such  is  the  man 
whom  I  should  be  happy  to  call  my  friend,  and  whom  I 
should  not  blush  to  call  my  antagonist.  But  the  same  motives 
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which  might  tempt  me  to  accept,  or  even  to  solicit,  a  private 
and  amicable  conference,  dissuaded  me  from  entering  into 
a  public  controversy  with  a  Writer  of  so  respectable  a 
character ;  and  I  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  to  Dr.  Watson  himself,  how  sincerely  I  agreed 
with  him  in  thinking,  “  That  as  the  world  is  now  possessed 
“  of  the  opinion  of  us  both  upon  the  subject  in  question,  it 
“  may  be  perhaps  as  proper  for  us  both  to  leave  it  in  this 
“  state.”79  The  nature  of  the  ingenious  Professor’s  Apology 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  insuperable  reluctance  to  en¬ 
gage  in  hostile  altercation  which  was  common  to  us  both, 
by  convincing  me,  that  such  an  altercation  was  unnecessary 
as  well  as  unpleasant.  He  very  justly  and  politely  declares, 
that  a  considerable  part,  near  seventy  pages,  of  his  small 
volume  are  not  directed  to  me,80  but  to  a  set  of  men  whom 
he  places  in  an  odious  and  contemptible  light.  He  leaves  to 
other  hands  the  defence  of  the  leading  Ecclesiastics,  even 
of  the  primitive  church ;  and  without  being  very  anxious, 
either  to  soften  their  vices  and  indiscretion,  or  to  aggravate 
the  cruelty  of  the  Heathen  Persecutors,  he  passes  over  in 
silence  the  greatest  part  of  my  Sixteenth  Chapter.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  purpose  of  the  Apologist  to  examine  the  facts 
which  have  been  advanced  by  the  Historian,  as  to  remove 
the  impressions  which  may  have  been  formed  by  many  of 
his  Readers*;  and  the  Remarks  of  Dr.  Watson  consist  more 
properly  of  general  argumentation  than  of  particular 
criticism.  He  fairly  owns,  that  I  have  expressly  allowed  the 
full  and  irresistible  weight  of  the  first  great  cause  of  the 
success  of  Christianity  ;81  and  he  is  too  candid  to  deny  that 
the  five  secondary  causes,  which  I  had  attempted  to  explain, 
operated  with  some  degree  of  active  energy  towards  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  that  great  event.  The  only  question  which 
remains  between  us,  relates  to  the  degree  of  the  weight  and 
effect  of  those  secondary  causes  ;  and  as  I  am  persuaded 
that  our  philosophy  is  not  of  the  dogmatic  kind,  we  should 
soon  acknowledge  that  this  precise  degree  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  reasoning,  nor  perhaps  be  expressed  by  words. 
In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  some  incidental  difficulties  have 
arisen,  which  I  had  stated  with  impartiality,  and  which  ’Dr. 
Watson  resolves  with  ingenuity  and  temper.  If  in  some 
instances  he.seemsto  have  misapprehended  my  sentiments, 

I  may  hesitate  whether  I  should  impute  the  fault  to  my  own 
want  of  clearness  or  to  his  want  of  attention,  but  I  can  never 
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entertain  a  suspicion  that  Dr.  Watson  would  descend  to 
employ  the  disingenuous  arts  of  vulgar  controversy. 

There  is,  however,  one  passage,  and  one  passage  only, 
which  must  not  pass  without  some  explanation ;  and  I  shall 
the  more  eagerly  embrace  this  occasion  to  illustrate  what  I 
had  said,  as  the  misconstruction  of  my  true  meaning  seems 
to  have  made  an  involuntary,  but  unfavorable  impression 
on  the  liberal  mind  of  Dr.  Watson.  As  I  endeavor  not  to 
palliate  the  severity,  but  to  discover  the  motives  of  the 
Roman  Magistrates,  I  had  remarked,  “  it  was  in  vain  that 
“  the  oppressed  Believer  asserted  the  unalienable  rights  of 
“  conscience  and  private  judgment.  Though  his  situation 
“  might  excite  the  pity,  his  arguments  could  never  reach 
“  the  understanding,  either  of  the  philosophic  or  of  the  be- 
“  lieving  part  of  the  Pagan  world.” 83  The  humanity  of  Dr. 
Watson  takes  fire  on  the  supposed  provocation,  and  he  asks 
me  with  unusual  quickness,  “  How,  Sir,  are  the  arguments 
“  for  liberty  of  conscience  so  exceedingly  inconclusive,  that 
“you  think  them  incapable  of  reaching  the  understanding 
“even  of  philosophers?”83  He  continues  to  observe,  that  a 
captious  adversary  would  embrace  with  avidity  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  this  passage  affords ,  of  blotting  my  character  with 
the  odious  stain  of  being  a  Persecutor ;  a  stain  which  no 
learning  can  wipe  out,  which  no  genius  or  ability  can  render 
amiable ;  and  though  he  himself  does  not  entertain  such  an 
opinion  of  my  principles,  his  ingenuity  tries  in  vain  to  pro¬ 
vide  me  with  the  means  of  escape. 

I  must  lament  that  I  have  not  been  successful  in  the 
explanation  of  a  very  simple  notion  of  the  spirit  both  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  of  Polytheism,  which  I  have  repeatedly  incul¬ 
cated.  The  arguments  which  assert  the  rights  of  conscience 
are  not  inconclusive  in  themselves,  but  the  understanding  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  fortified  against  their  evidence 
by  an  invincible  prejudice.  When  we  listen  to  the  voice  of 
Bayle,  of  Locke,  and  of  genuine  reason,  in  favor  of  religious 
toleration,  we  shall  easily  perceive  that  our  most  forcible 
appeal  is  made  to  our  mutual  feelings.  If  the  Jew  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  argue  with  the  Inquisitor,  he  would  request  that 
for  a  moment  they  might  exchange  their  different  situations, 
and  might  safely  ask  his  Catholic  Tyrant,  whether  the  fear 
of  death  would  compel  him  to  enter  the  synagogue,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  mark  of  circumcision,  and  to  partake  of  the  paschal 
lamb.  As  soon  as  the  case  of  persecution  was  brought  home 
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to  the  breast  of  the  Inquisitor,  he  must  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  suppressing  the  dictates  of  natural  equity,  which 
would  insinuate  to  his  conscience,  that  he  could  have  no 
right  to  inflict  those  punishments  which,  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  would  esteem  it  as  his  duty  to  encounter. 
But  this  argument  could  not  reach  the  understanding  of  a 
Polytheist,  or  of  an  ancient  Philosopher.  The  former  was 
ready,  whenever  he  was  summoned,  or  indeed  without  be¬ 
ing  summoned,  to  fall  prostrate  before  the  altars  of  any  gods 
who  were  adored  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  to  admit  a 
vague  persuasion  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  religion.  The  Philosopher,  who  considered 
them,  at  least  in  their  literal  sense,  as  equally  false  and  ab¬ 
surd,  was  not  ashamed  to  disguise  his  sentiments,  and  to 
frame  his  actions  according  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  which 
imposed  the  same  obligation  on  the  Philosophers  and  the 
people.  When  Pliny  declared,  that  whatever  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Christians,  their  obstinacy  deserved  punishment,  the 
absurd  cruelty  of  Pliny  was  excused  in  his  own  eye,  by  the 
consciousness  that,  in  the  situation  of  the  Christians,  he 
would  not  have  refused  the  religious  compliance  which  he 
exacted.  I  shall  not  repeat,  that  the  Pagan  worship  was  a 
matter,  not  of  opinion ,  but  of  custom  ;  that  the  toleration  of 
the  Romans  was  confined  to  nations  or  families  who  followed 
the  practice  of  their  ancestors ;  and  that  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity  their  persecution  of  the  individuals  who  de¬ 
parted  from  the  established  religion  was  neither  moderated 
by  pure  reason,  nor  inflamed  by  exclusive  zeal.  But  I  only 
desire  to  appeal,  from  the  hasty  apprehension,  to  the  more 
deliberate  judgment,  of  Dr.  Watson  himself.  Should  there 
still  remain  any  difference  of  opinion  between  us,  I  shall  be 
satisfied,  if  he  will  consider  me  as  a  sincere  though  perhaps 
unsuccessful  lover  of  truth,  and  as  a  firm  friend  to  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  lreedom. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  or  from  any  faithful  His-  Dr.cheisum 
torian,  to  impute  to  the  respectable  societies  the  and  Dr. 
faults  of  some  individual  members.  Our  two  Ra,,dolPh- 
Universities  most  undoubtedly  contain  the  same  mixture, 
and  most  probably  the  same  proportions,  of  zeal  and  mod¬ 
eration,  of  reason  and  superstition.  Yet  there  is  much  less 
difference  between  the  smoothness  of  the  Ionic,  and  the 
roughness  of  the  Doric  dialects,  than  may  be  found  between 
the  polished  style  of  Dr.  Watson,  and  the  coarse  language 
of  Mr.  Davis,  Dr.  Chelsum,  or  Dr.  Randolph.  The  second 
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of  these  Critics,  Dr.  Chelsum  of  Christ  Church,  is  unwilling 
that  the  world  should  forget  that  he  was  the  first  who 
sounded  to  arms,  that  he  was  the  first  who  furnished  the 
antidote  to  the  poison,  and  who,  as  early  as  the  month 
of  October  of  the  year  1776,  published  his  Strictures 
on  the  Two  last  Chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  History .  The 
success  of  a  pamphlet,  which  he  modestly  styles  imperfect 
and  ill-digested,  encouraged  him  to  resume  the  controversy. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  his  Remarks  made 
their  second  appearance,  with  some  alteration  of  form,  and 
a  large  increase  of  bulk ;  and  the  author  who  seems  to  fight 
under  the  protection  of  two  episcopal  banners,  has  prefixed, 
in  the  front  of  his  volume,  his  name  and  titles,  which  in  the 
former  edition  he  had  less  honorably  suppressed.  His  con¬ 
fidence  is  fortified  by  the  alliance  and  communications  of 
a  distinguished  Writer,  Dr.  Randolph,  &c.,  who,  on  a  proper 
occasion,  would,  no  doubt,  be  ready  to  bear  as  honorable 
testimony  to  the  merit  and  reputation  of  Dr.  Chelsum.  The 
two  friends  are  indeed  so  happily  united  by  art  and  nature, 
that,  if  the  author  of  the  Remarks  had  not  pointed  out  the 
valuable  communications  of  the  Margaret  Professor,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  separate  their  respective  property. 
Writers  who  possess  any  freedom  of  mind,  may  be  known 
from  each  other  by  the  peculiar  character  of  their  style  and 
sentiments ;  but  the  champions  who  are  enlisted  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Authority,  commonly  wear  the  uniforn  of  the  regi¬ 
ment.  Oppressed  with  the  same  yoke,  covered  with  the 
same  trappings,  they  heavily  move  along,  perhaps  not  with 
an  equal  pace,  in  the  same  beaten  track  of  prejudice  and 
preferment.  Yet  I  should  expose  my  own  injustice,  were  I 
absolutely  to  confound  with  Mr.  Davis  the  two  Doctors  in 
Divinity,  who  are  joined  in  one  volume.  The  three  Critics 
appear  to  be  animated  by  the  same  implacable  resentment 
against  the  Historian  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  they  are  alike 
disposed  to  support  the  same  opinions  by  the  same  arts  ; 
and  if  in  the  language  of  the  two  latter,  the  disregard  of 
politeness  is  somewhat  less  gross  and  indecent,  the  difference 
is  not  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  excite  in  my  breast  any 
lively  sensations  of  gratitude.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Mr. 
Davis  that  he  undertook  to  write  before  he  had  read .  He 
set  out  with  the  stock  of  authorities  which  he  found  in 
my  quotations,  and  boldly  ventured  to  play  his  reputation 
against  mine.  Perhaps  he  may  now  repent  of  a  loss  which 
is  not  easily  recovered  ;  but  if  I  had  not  surmounted  my  al- 
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most  insuperable  reluctance  to  a  public  dispute,  many  a 
reader  might  still  be  dazzled  by  the  vehemence  of  his  as¬ 
sertions,  and  might  still  believe  that  Mr.  Davis  had  detected 
several  willful  and  important  misrepresentations  in  my  Two 
last  Chapters.  But  the  confederate  Doctors  appear  to  be 
scholars  of  a  higher  form  and  longer  experience ;  they  en¬ 
joy  a  certain  rank  in  their  academical  world ;  and  as  their 
zeal  is  enlightened  by  some  rays  of  knowledge,  so  their  de¬ 
sire  to  ruin  the  credit  of  their  adversary  is  occasionally 
checked  by  the  apprehension  of  injuring  their  own.  These 
•restraints,  to  which  Mr.  Davis  was  a  stranger,  have  confined 
them  to  a  very  narrow  and  humble  path  of  historical  criti¬ 
cism  ;  and  if  I  were  to  correct,  according  to  their  wishes,  all 
the  particular  facts  against  which  they  have  advanced  any 
objections,  these  corrections,  admitted  in  the  fullest  extent, 
would  hardly  furnish  materials  for  a  decent  list  of  errata . 

The  dogmatical  part  of  their  work,  which  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  deserves  that  appellation,  is  ill  adapted  to  en¬ 
gage  my  attention.  I  had  declined  the  consideration  of 
theological  arguments,  when  they  were  managed  by  a  can¬ 
did  and  liberal  adversary  ;  and  it  would  be  inconsistent 
enough,  if  I  should  have  refused  to  draw  my  sword  in 
honorable  cpmbat  against  the  keen  and  well-tempered 
weapon  of  Dr.  Watson,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  encounter¬ 
ing  the  rustic  cudgel  of  two  staunch  and  sturdy  Polemics. 

I  shall  not  enter  any  farther  into  the  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  Cyprian,  as  I  am  sensible  that,  if  the  opinion  of  Le 
Clerc,  Mosheim,  and  myself,  is  reprobated  by  Dr.  Chelsum 
and  his  ally,  the  difference  must  subsist,  till  we  shall  enter¬ 
tain  the  same  notions  of  moral  virtue  and  ecclesiastical 
power.*4  If  Dr.  Randolph  will  allow  that  the  primitive 
Clergy  received,  managed,  and  distributed  the  tithes,  and 
other  charitable  donations  of  the  faithful,  the  dispute  between 
us  will  be  a  dispute  of  words,85  I  shall  not  amuse  myself 
with  proving  that  the  learned  Origen  must  have  derived 
from  the  inspired  authority  of  the  Church  his  knowledge, 
not  indeed  of  the  authenticity ,  but  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  two  of  whom  are  not  in  the  rank  of  the 
Apostles.86  I  shall  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Public, 
whether  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  not  read  and  received  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  whether  the  wisest  and  most 
virtuous  of  the  Pagans 81  believed  the  Catholic  faith,  which 
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is  declared  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  be  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  salvation.  As  little  shall  I  think  myself  interested 
in  the  elaborate  disquisitions  with  which  the  Author  of  the 
Remarks  has  filled  a  great  number  of  pages,  concerning  the 
famous  testimony  of  Josephus,  the  passages  of  Irenaeus  and 
Theophilus,  which  relate  to  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  the 
origin  of  circumcision  in  Palestine  or  in  Egypt.88  If  I  have 
rejected,  and  rejected  with  some  contempt,  the  interpolation 
which  pious  fraud  has  very  awkwardly  inserted  in  the  text 
of  Josephus,  I  may  deem  myself  secure  behind  the  shield 
of  learned  and  pious  critics  (see  in  particular  Le  Clerc,  in 
his  Ars  Criticaf  part  iii.  sect.  i.  c.  15.  and  Lardner’s  Testi¬ 
monies ,  Vol.  i.  p.  150,  &c.),  who  have  condemned  this 
passage :  and  I  think  it  very  natural  that  Dr.  Chelsum  should 
embrace  the  contrary  opinion,  which  is  not  destitute  of  able 
advocates.  The  passages  of  Irenaeus  and  Theophilus  were 
thoroughly  sifted  in  the  controversy  about  the  duration  of 
Miracles ;  and  as  the  works  of  Dr.  Middleton  may  be  found 
in  every  library,  so  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  diligent  search 
may  still  discover  some  remains  of  the  writings  01  his  adver¬ 
saries.  In  mentioning  the  confession  of  the  Syrians  of 
Palestine,  that  they  had  received  from  Egypt  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  I  had  simply  alleged  the  testimony  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  without  expressly  adopting  the  sentiment  of  Marsham. 
But  I  had  always  imagined,  that  in  these  doubtful  and 
indifferent  questions,  which  have  been  solemnly  argued 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Public,  every  scholar  was  at  liberty 
to  choose  his  side,  without  assigning  his  reasons ;  nor  can 
I  yet  persuade  myself,  that  either  Dr.  Chelsum,  or  myself, 
are  likely  to  enforce,  by  any  new  arguments,  the  opinions 
which  we  have  respectively  followed.  The  only  novelty  for 
which  I  can  perceive  myself  indebted  to  Dr.  Chelsum,  is 
the  very  extraordinary  Skepticism  which  he  insinuates  con¬ 
cerning  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  some,  flourished  during  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
captivity.89  Can  it  be  necessary  to  inform  a  Divine,  that  the 
captivity  which  lasted  seventy  years,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  was  terminated  in  the  year  536  before 
Christ,  by  the  edict  which  Cyrus  published  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign?  ( Jeremiah .  xxv.  11,  12.  xxix.  10.  Ezra  i.  1. 
&c.  Usher  and  Prideaux,  under  the  years  606.  and  536.) 
Can  it  be  necessary  to  inform  a  man  of  letters,  that  Hero¬ 
dotus  was  fifty-three  years  old  at  the  commencement  of  the 
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Peloponnesian  war  (Aulus  Gellius,  NocL  Attic .  xv.  23.  from 
the  commentaries  of  Pamphila),  and  consequently  that  he 
was  born  in  the  year  before  Christ  484,  fifty-two  years  after 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  captivity?  As  this  well  attested  fact 
is  not  exposed  to  the  slightest  doubt  or  difficulty,  I  am 
somewhat  curious  to  learn  the  names  of  those  unknown 
authors,  whose  chronology  Dr.  Chelsum  has  allowed  as 
the  specious  foundation  of  a  probable  hypothesis.  Th£ 
Author  of  the  Remarks  does  not  seem  indeed  to  have  culti¬ 
vated,  with  much  care  or  success,  the  province  of  literary 
history ;  as  a  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  that  useful 
branch  of  knowledge  would  have  saved  him  from  a  positive 
mistake,  much  less  excusable  than  the  doubt  which  he  enter¬ 
tains  about  the  time  of  Herodotus.  He  styles  Suidas  “  a 
“  Heathen  writer,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
“  tury.”90  I  admit  the  period  which  he  assigns  to  Suidas  ; 
and  which  is  well  ascertained  by  Dr.  Bentley.  (See  his 
Reply  to  Boyle,  p.  22,  23.)  We  are  led  to  fix  this  epoch, 
by  the  chronology  which  this  Heathen  writer  has  deduced 
from  Adam,  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  John  Zimisces,  A. 
D.  975  :  and  a  crowd  of  passages  might  be  produced,  as  the 
unanswerable  evidence  of  his  Christianity.  But  the  most 
unanswerable  of  all  is  the  very  date,  which  is  not  disputed 
between  us.  The  philosophers  who  flourished  under  Jus¬ 
tinian  (see  Agathias,  L.  ii.  p.  65,  66.)  appear  to  have  been 
the  last  of  the  Heathen  writers :  and  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  Greeks  was  annihilated  almost  four  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Suidas. 

After  this  animadversion,  which  is  not  intended  either  to 


insult  the  failings  of  my  Adversary,  or  to  provide  a  con¬ 
venient  excuse  for  my  own  errors,  I  shall  proceed  to  select 
two  important  parts  of  Dr.  Chelsum’s  Remarks,  from  which 
the  candid  reader  may  form  some  opinion  of  the  whole. 
They  relate  to  the  military  service  of  the  first  Christians,  and 
to  the  historical  character  of  Eusebius  ;  and  I  shall  review 
them  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  it  may  not  be  impossible 
to  pick  up  something  curious  and  useful  even  in  the  barren 
waste  of  controversy. 

I.  In  representing  the  errors  of  the  primitive  ^ 

Christians,  which  flowed  from  an  excess  of  virtue,  viceof  the 


I  had  observed,  that  they  exposed  themselves  to  Chr^ifans 
the  reproaches  of  the  Pagans,  by  their  obstinate 
refusal  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  civil  administration,  or 
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military  defence  of  the  empire ;  that  the  objections  of  Celsus 
appear  to  have  been  mutilated  by  his  adversary  Origen  ; 
and  that  the  Apologists,  to  whom  the  public  dangers  were 
urged,  returned  obscure  and  ambiguous  answers,  as  they 
were  unwilling  to  disclose  the  true  ground  of  their  security, 
their  opinion  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.91  In  an¬ 
other  place  I  had  related,  from  the  Acts  of  Ruinart,  the  action 
and  punishment  of  the  Centurion  Marcellus,  who  was  put 
to  death  for  renouncing  the  service  in  a  public  and  seditious 
manner.92 

On  this  occasion  Dr.  Chelsum  is  extremely  alert.  He 
denies  my  facts,  controverts  my  opinions,  and,  with  a  polite¬ 
ness  worthy  of  Mr.  Davis  himself,  insinuates  that  I  borrowed 
the  story  of  Marcellus,  not  from  Ruinart,  but  from  Voltaire. 
My  learned  adversary  thinks  it  highly  improbable  that 
Origen  should  dare  to  mutilate  the  objections  of  Celsus, 
“  whose  work  was,  in  all  probability,  extant  at  the  time  he 
“  made  this  reply.  In  such  case,  had  he  even  been  inclined 
“  to  treat  his  adversary  unfairly,  he  must  yet  surely  have 
“  been  withheld  from  the  attempt,  through  the  fear  of  de  tec - 
“  tion.”93  The  experience  both  of  ancient  and  modern  con¬ 
troversy  has  indeed  convinced  me  that  this  reasoning,  just 
and  natural  as  it  may  seem,  is  totally  inconclusive,  and  that 
the  generality  of  disputants,  especially  in  religious  contests, 
are  of  a  much  more  daring  and  intrepid  spirit.  For  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  I  shall  content  myself  with  producing 
a  recent  and  very  singular  example,  in  which  Dr.  Chelsum 
himself  is  personally  interested.  He  charges94  me  with 
passing  over  in  “silence  the  important  and  unsuspected 
“  testimony  of  a  Heathen  historian  (Dion  Cassius)  to  the 
“  persecution  of  Domitian ;  and  he  affirms,  that  I  have  pro- 
“  duced  that  testimony  so  far  only  as  it  relates  to  Clemens 
“  and  Domitilla  ;  yet  in  the  very  same  passage  follows  im- 
“  mediately,  that  on  a  like  accusation  many  others  were 
“  also  condemned.  Some  of  them  were  put  to  death,  others 
“  suffered  the  confiscation  of  their  goods.” 96  Although  I 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  undertake  the  apology  of  Nero  or 
Domitian,  if  I  thought  them  innocent  of  any  particular 
crime  with  which  zeal  or  malice  had  unjustly  branded  their 
memory ;  yet  I  should  indeed  blush,  if,  in  favor  of  tyranny, 
or  even  in  favor  of  virtue,  I  had  suppressed  the  truth  and 
evidence  of  historical  facts.  But  the  Reader  will  feel  some 
surprise,  when  he  has  convinced  himself  that,  in  the  three 

9i  Gibbon,  p.  580,  581.  id.  p.  680.  w  Chelsum,  p.  118,  ug. 
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editions  of  my  First  Volume,,  after  relating  the  death  of 
Clemens,  and  the  exile  of  Domitilla,  I  continue  to  allege  the 
entire  testimony  of  Dion,  in  the  following  words  :  “  and 
“  sentences  either  of  death,  or  of  confiscation,  were  pro- 
“  nounced  against  a  great  number  of  persons  who  were 
“  involved  in  the.same  accusation.  The  guilt  imputed  to 
“  their  charge,  was  that  of  Atheism  and  Jewish  manners; 

“  a  singular  association  of  ideas  which  cannot  with  any 
“  propriety  be  applied  except  to  the  Christians,  as  they  were 
“  obscurely  and  imperfectly  viewed  by  the  magistrates  and 
“  writers  of  that  period.”  Dr.  Chelsum  has  not  been  de¬ 
terred  by  the  fear  of  detection,  from  this  scandalous  mutila-  * 
tion  of  the  popular  work  of  a  living  adversary.  But  Celsus 
had  been  dead  above  fifty  years  before  Origen  published  his 
Apology  ;  and  the  copies  of  an  ancient  work,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  instantaneously  multiplied  by  the  operation  of  the  press, 
were  separately  and  slowly  transcribed  by  the  labor  of  the 
hand. 

If  any  modern  divine  should  still  maintain  that  the  fidelity 
of  Origen  was  secured  by  motives  more  honorable  than  the 
fear  of  detection,  he  may  learn  from  Jerom.  the  difference  of 
the  gymnastic  and  dogmatic  styles.  Truth  is  the  object  of 
the  one,  victory  of  the  other ;  and  the  same  arts  which  would 
disgrace  the  sincerity  of  the  teacher,  serve  only  to  display 
the  skill  of  the  disputant.  After  justifying  his  own  practice 
by  that  of  the  orators  and  philosophers,  Jerom  defends  him¬ 
self  by  the  more  respectable  authority  of  Christian  apologists. 

“  How  many  thousand  lines,  says  he,  have  been  composed 
“  against  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  by  Origen ,  Methodius, 

“  Eusebius,  Apollinaris?  Consider  with  what  arguments, 

“  with  what  slippery  problems,  they  elude  the  inventions  of 
“  the  Devil ;  and  how,  in  their  controversy  with  the  Gen- 
“  tiles,  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  speak,  not  what  they 
“  really  think,  but  what  is  most  advantageous  for  the  cause 
“  they  defend.”  “  Origenes,  &c.,  multis  versuum  millibus 
“  scnbunt  adversus  Celsum  et  Porphyrium.  Considerate 
“  quibus  argumentis  et  quam  lubricis  problematibus  diaboli 
“  spiritu  contexta  subvertunt :  et  quia  interdum  coguntur 
“  loqui,  non  quod  sentiunt,  sed  quod  necesse  est  dicunt  ad- 
“  versus  ea  quae  dicunt  Gentiles.”  ( Pro  Libris  advers. 
Jovinian .  Apolog.  tom.  ii.  p.  135.) 

Yet  Dr.  Chelsum  may  still  ask,  and  he  has  a  right  to  ask, 
why  in  this  particular  instance  I  suspect  the  pious  Origen  of 
mutilating  the  objections  of  his  adversary.  From  a  very 
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obvious,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  decisive  circumstance, 
Celsus  was  a  Greek  philosopher,  the  friend  of  Lucian ;  and 
I  thought  that,  although  he  might  support  error  by  sophistry, 
he  would  not  write  nonsense  in  his  own  language.  I  renounce 
my  suspicion,  If  the  most  attentive  reader  is  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  design  and  purport  of  a  passage  which  is  given  as  a 
formal  quotation  from  Celsus,  and  which  begins  with  the 
following  words  :  Ou  firjv  sSe  ekelvo  clvektov  oh  Xeyovrof,  wf,  &c. 
( Origen  contr.  Celsum ,  L.  viii.  p.  425.  edit.  Spencer,  Can- 
tab.  1677.)  I  have  carefully  inspected  the  original,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  learning  of  Spencer,  and  even  Bou- 
*  hereau,  (for  I  shall  always  disclaim  the  absurd  and  affected 
pedantry  of  using  without  scruple  a  Latin  version,  but  of 
despising  the  aid  of  a  French  translation,)  and  the  ill  success 
of  my  efforts  has  countenanced  the  suspicion  to  which  I  still 
adhere,  with  a  just  mixture  of  doubt  and  hesitation.  Origen 
very  boldly  denies,  that.any  of  the  Christians  have  affirmed 
what  is  imputed  to  them  by  Celsus,  in  this  unintelligible 
quotation  ;  and  it  may  easily  be  credited,  that  none  had 
maintained  what  none  can  comprehend.  Dr.  Chelsum  has 
produced  the  words  of  Origen ;  but  on  this  occasion  there 
is  a  strange  ambiguity  in  the  language  of  the  modern  divine,9* 
as  if  he  wished  to  insinuate  what  he  dared  not  affirm  ;  and 
every  reader  must  conclude,  from  his  state  of  the  question, 
that  Origen  expressly  denied  the  truth  of  the  accusation  of 
Celsus,  who  had  accused  the  Christians  of  declining  to  assist 
their  fellow-subjects  in  the  military  defence  of  the  empire, 
assailed  on  every  side  by  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians. 

Will  Dr.  Chelsum  justify  to  the  world,  can  he  justify  to 
his  own  feelings,  the  abuse  which  he  has  made  even  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Gymnastic  style  ?  Careless  and  hasty  in¬ 
deed  must  have  been  his  perusal  of  Origen,  if  he  did  not 
perceive  that  the  ancient  apologist,  who  makes  a  stand  on 
some  incidental  question,  admits  the  accusation  of  his  ad¬ 
versary,  that  the  Christians  refused  to  bear  arms  even  at 
the  command  of  their  sovereign.  “  Kai  «  ova rpaTEvo^Eda  htjv 
“avrw,  kclv  EnvEiyri ."  ( Origen ,  L.  viii.  p.  427.)  He  endeavors 
to  palliate  this  undutiful  refusal,  by  representing  that  the 
Christians  had  their  peculiar  camps,  in  which  they  inces¬ 
santly  combated  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor  and  the 
empire,  by  lifting  up  their  right  hands — in  prayer.  The 
apologist  seems  to  hope  that  his  country  will  be  satisfied 
with  this  spiritual  aid,  and  dexterously  confounding  the 
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colleges  of  Roman  priests  with  the  multitudes  which  swelled 
the  Catholic  church,  he  claims  for  his  brethren,  in  all  the 
provinces,  the  exemption  from  military  service,  which  was 
enjoyed  by  the  sacerdotal  order.  But  as  this  excuse  might 
not  readily  be  allowed,  Origen  looks  forward  with  a  lively 
faith  to  that  auspicious  revolution,  which  Celsus  had  rejected 
as  impossible,  when  all  the  nations  of  the  habitable  earth,  re¬ 
nouncing  their  passions  and  their  arms,  should  embrace  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  lead  a  life  of  peace  and 
innocence  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Heaven. 
The  faith  of  Origen  seems  to  be  principally  founded  on  the 
predictions  Of  the  Prophet  Zephaniah  (See  iii.  9,  10.) ;  and 
he  prudently  observes,  that  the  prophets  often  speak  secret 
things  (ev  aTTOftpijTu  Xeysoi,  p.  426.),  which  may  be  understood 
by  those  who  can  understand  them ;  and  that  if  this  stu¬ 
pendous  change  cannot  be  effected  while  we  retain  our 
bodies,  it  may  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  we  shall  be  re¬ 
leased  from  them.  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Origen  :  though 
I  have  not  followed  the  order,  I  have  faithfully  preserved 
the  substance  of  it ;  which  fully  justifies  the  truth  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  my  observations. 

The  execution  of  Marcellus,  the  Centurion,  is  naturally 
connected  with  the  Apology  of  Origen,  as  the  former  de¬ 
clared  by  his  actions,  what  the  latter  had  affirmed  in  his 
writings,  that  the  conscience  of  a  devout  Christian  would 
not  allow  him  to  bear  arms,  even  at  the  command  of  his 
sovereign.  I  had  represented  this  religious  scruple  as  one 
of  the  motives  which  provoked  Marcellus,  on  the  day  of  a 
public  festival,  to  throw  away  the  ensigns  of  his  office  :  and 
I  presumed  to  observe,  that  such  an  act  of  desertion  would 
have  been  punished  in  any  government  according  to  martial 
or  even  civil  law.  Dr.  Chelsum97  very  bluntly  accuses  me  of 
misrepresenting  the  story,  and  of  suppressing  those  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  have  defended  the  Centurion  from  the 
unjust  imputation  thrown  by  me  upon  his  conduct.  The 
dispute  between  the  advocate  for  Marcellus  and  myself  lies 
in  a  very  narrow  compass  ;  as  the  whole  evidence  is  com¬ 
prised  in  a  short,  simple,  and,  I  believe,  authentic  narrative. 

1.  In  another  place  I  observed,  and  even  pressed  the  ob¬ 
servation,  14  that  the  innumerable  deities  and  rites  of  Poly- 
“  theism  were  closely  interwoven  with  every  circumstance 
“  of  business  or  pleasure,  of  public  or  of  private  life and 
I  had  particularly  specified  how  much  the  Roman  discipline 
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was  connected  with  the  national  superstition.  A  solemn 
oath  of  fidelity  was  repeated  every  year  in  the  name  of  the 
gods  and  of  the  genius  of  the  Emperor,  public  and  daily 
sacrifices  were  performed  at  the  head  of  the  camp,  the  legion¬ 
ary  was  continually  tempted,  or  rather  compelled,  to  join 
in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  his  fellow -soldiers ;  and  had  not 
any  scruples  been  entertained  of  the  lawfulness  of  war,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  any  serious  Christian  could  enlist 
under  a  banner  which  has  been  justly  termed  the  rival  of  the 
Cross.  “  Vexilla  semula  Christi.”  (  Tertullian  de  Corona 
Militis ,  c.  xi.)  With  regard  to  the  soldiers,  who  before  their 
conversion  were  already  engaged  in  the  military  life,  fear, 
habit,  ignorance,  necessity,  might  bend  them  to  some  acts 
of  occasional  conformity;  and  as  long  as  they  abstained 
from  absolute  and  intentional  idolatry,  their  behavior  was 
excused  by  the  indulgent,  and  censured  by  the  more  rigid 
casuists.  (See  the  whole  Treatise  de  Corona  Militis.)  We 
are  ignorant  of  the  adventures  and  character  of  the  Centu¬ 
rion  Marcellus,  how  long  he  had  conciliated  the  profession 
of  arms  and  of  the  Gospel,  whether  he  was  only  a  Cate¬ 
chumen,  or  whether  he  was  initiated  by  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  We  are  likewise  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  particular 
act  of  idolatry  which  so  suddenly  and  so  forcibly  provoked 
his  pious  indignation.  As  he  declared  his  laith  in  the 
midst  of  a  public  entertainment  given  on  the  birth-day  of 
Galerius,  he  must  have  been  startled  by  some  of  the  sacred 
and  convivial  rites  (Convivia  ista  profana  reputans)  of 
prayers,  or  vows,  or  libations,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  offensive 
circumstance  of  eating  the  meats  which  had  been  offered  to 
the  idols.  But  the  scruples  of  Marcellus  were  not  confined 
to  these  accidental  impurities ;  they  evidently  reached  the 
essential  duties  of  his  profession  ;  and  when,  before  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  magistrates,  he  avowed  his  faith  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  the  Centurion  declared,  as  his  cool  and  deter¬ 
mined  persuasion,  that  it  does  not  become  a  Christian  man, 
who  is  the  soldier  of  the  Lord  Christ,  to  bear  arms  for  any 
object  of  earthly  concern.  “  Non  enim  decebat  Christia- 
“  num  hominem  molestiis  secularibus  militare,  <jui  Christo 
“  Domino  militat.”  A  formal  declaration,  which  clearly 
disengages  from  each  other  the  different  questions  of  war  and 
idolatry.  With  regard  to  both  these  questions,  as  they  were 
understood  by  the  primitive  Christians,  I  wish  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  sentiments  and  authorities  of  Mr.  Moyle,  a 
bold  and  ingenious  critic,  who  read  the  Fathers  as  their 
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judge,  and  not  as  their  slave,  and  who  has  refuted,  with  the 
most  patient  candor,  all  that  learned  prejudice  could  suggest 
in  favor  of  the  silly  story  of  the  Thundering  Legion.  (See 
Moyle’s  Works,  Vol.  ii.  p.  84 — 88.  111 — 116.  163 — 212. 
298 — 302.  327 — 341.)  And  here  let  me  add,  that  the  passage 
of  Origen,  who  in  the  name  of  his  brethren  disclaims  the 
duty  of  military  service,  is  understood  by  Mr.  Moyle  in  its 
true  and  obvious  signification. 

2.  I  know  not  where  Dr.  Chelsum  has  imbibed  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  logic  or  morality  which  teach  him  to  approve  the 
conduct  of  Marcellus,  who  threw  down  his  rod,  his  belt,  and 
his  arms,  at  the  head  of  the  legion,  and  publicly  renounced 
the  military  service,  at  the  very  time  when  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  offer  sacrifice.  Yet  surely  this  is  a  very  false 
notion  of  the  condition  and  duties  of  a  Roman  Centurion. 
Marcellus  was  bound,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  serve  with  fidelity 
till  he  should  be  regularly  discharged  ;  and  according  to  the 
sentiments  which  Dr.  Chelsum  ascribes  to  him,  he  was  not 
released  from  his  oath  by  any  mistaken  opinion  of  the  un¬ 
lawfulness  of  war.  I  would  propose  it  as  a  case  of  conscience 
to  any  philosopher,  or  even  to  any  casuist  in  Europe, 
Whether  a  particular  order,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
virtue  or  piety,  dissolves  the  ties  of  a  general  and  lawful 
obligation  ?  And  whether,  if  they  had  been  consulted  by 
the  Christian  Centurion,  they  would  not  have  directed  him 
to  increase  his  diligence  in  the  execution  of  his  military 
functions,  to  refuse  to  yield  to  any  act  of  idolatry,  and 
patiently  to  expect  the  consequences  of  such  a  refusal  ?  But, 
instead  of  obeying  the  mild  and  moderate  dictates  of  religion, 
instead  of  distinguishing  between  the  duties  of  the  soldier 
and  of  the  Christian,  Marcellus,  with  imprudent  zeal,  rushed 
forwards  to  seize  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  might  have 
privately  confessed  himself  guilty  to  the  tribune  or  praefect 
under  whom  he  served ;  he  chose  on  the  day  of  a  public 
festival  to  disturb  the  order  of  the  camp.  He  insulted,  with¬ 
out  necessity,  the  religion  of  his  sovereign  and  of  his  country, 
by  the  epithets  of  contempt  which  he  bestowed  on  the  Ro¬ 
man  gods.  “  Deos  vestros  ligneos  et  lapideos  adorare  con- 
“  temno,  quae  sunt  idola  surda  et  muta.”  Nay  more ;  at  the 
head  of  the  legion,  and  in  the  face  of  the  standards,  the 
Centurion  Marcellus  openly  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
the  Emperors.  “  Ex  hoc  militare  imperatoribus  vestris 
“  desisto.”  From  this  moment  I  no  longer  serve  your  Em¬ 
perors,  are  the  important  words  of  Marcellus,  which  his 
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advocate  has  not  thought  proper  to  translate.  I  again  make 
my  appeal  to  any  lawyer,  to  any  military  man,  Whether, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  pronoun  your  has  not  a  sedi¬ 
tious,  and  even  treasonable  import  ?  Ana  whether  the  officer 
who  should  make  this  declaration,  and  at  the  same  time 
throw  away  his  sword  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  would 
not  be  condemned  for  mutiny  and  desertion  by  any  court- 
martial  in  Europe  ?  I  am  the  rather  disposed  to  judge  favor¬ 
ably  of  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  government,  as  I  cannot 
discover  any  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  indiscretion  of 
Marcellus.  The  commander  of  the  legion  seemed  to  lament 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  dissemble  this  rash  action. 
After  a  delay  of  more  than  three  months,  the  Centurion  was 
examined  before  the  Vice-prsefect,  his  superior  judge,  who 
offered  him  the  fairest  opportunities  of  explaining  or  quali¬ 
fying  his  seditious  expressions,  and  at  last  condemned  him 
to  lose  his  head  ;  not  simply  because  he  was  a  Christian,  but 
because  he  had  violated  his  military  oath,  thrown  away  his 
belt,  and  publicly  blasphemed  the  Gods  and  the  Emperors. 
Perhaps  the  impartial  reader  will  confirm  the  sentence  of 
the  Vice-praefect  Agricolanus,  “  Ita  se  habent  facta  Marcelli, 
“  ut  haec  disciplina  debeant  vindicari.” 

Notwithstanding  the  plainest  evidence,  Dr.  Chelsum  will 
not  believe  that  either  Origen  in  theory,  or  Marcellus  in 
practice,  could  seriously  object  to  the  use  of  arms ;  “  because 
“  it  is  well  known,  that,  far  from  declining  the  business  of 
“  war  altogether,  whole  legions  of  Christians  served  in  the 
“  Imperial  armies.”*®  I  have  not  yet  discovered,  in  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  Remarks ,  many  traces  of  a  clear 
and  enlightened  understanding,  yet  I  cannot  suppose  them 
so  destitute  of  every  reasoning  principle,  as  to  imagine  that 
they  here  allude  to  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  who  em¬ 
braced  the  profession  of  arms  after  their  religion  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  public  establishment.  Whole  legions  of  Christians 
served  under  the  banners  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  as 
whole  regiments  of  Christians  are  now  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  France  or  England.  The  representation  which  I  had 
given,  was  confined  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
church  of  which  Origen  and  Marcellus  were  members,  be¬ 
fore  the  sense  of  public  and  private  interest  had  reduced  the 
lofty  standard  of  evangelical  perfection  to  the  ordinary  level 
of  human  nature.  In  those  primitive  times,  where  are  the 
Christian  legions  that  served  in  the  Imperial  armies  ?  Our 

**  Chelsum,  p.  113. 
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ecclesiastical  Pompeys  may  stamp  with  their  foot,  but  no 
armed  men  will  arise  out  of  the  earth,  except  the  ghosts  of 
the  Thundering  and  the  Thebaean  legions  ;  the  former  re¬ 
nowned  for  a  miracle,  and  the  latter  for  a  martyrdom. 
Either  the  two  Protestant  Doctors  must  acquiesce  under 
some  imputations  which  are  better  understood  than  ex¬ 
pressed,  or  they  must  prepare,  in  the  full  light  and  freedom 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  two 
obsolete  legions,  the  least  absurd  of  which  staggered  the 
well-disciplined  credulity  of  a  Franciscan  Friar.  (See  Pagi 
Critic .  ad  Anna/.  Baronii,  A.  D.  174.  tom.  i.  p.  168.)  Very 
different  was  the  spirit  and  t3ste  of  the  learned  and  ingenu¬ 
ous  Dr.  Jortin,  who,  after  treating  the  silly  story  of  the 
Thundering  Legion  with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  continues 
in  the  following  words  :  “  Moyle  wishes  no  greater  penance 
“  to  the  believers  of  the  Thundering  Legion,  than  that  they 
“  may  also  believe  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Thebaean  Legion, 
“  (Moyle’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  103.) :  to  which  good  wish,  I  say 
“  with  Le  Clerc  ( Bibl \  A .  et  M \  tom.  xxvii.  p.  193.)  Amen. 

“  Qui  Bavium  non  odit ,  amet  tua  car  min  a,  Mavi .” 

( Jortin’s  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History ,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 
2d  Edition,  London,  1767.) 

Yet  I  shall  not  attempt  to  conceal  a  formidable  army  of 
Christians  and  even  of  Martyrs,  which  is  ready  to  enlist 
under  the  banners  of  the  confederate  Doctors,  if  they  will 
accept  their  service.  As  a  specimen  of  the  extravagant 
legends  of  the  middle  age,  I  had  produced  the  instance  of 
ten  thousand  Christian  soldiers  supposed  to  have  been  cruci¬ 
fied  on  Mount  Ararat,  by  the  order  either  of  Trajan  or 
Hadrian."  For  the  mention  and  for  the  confutation  of  this 
story,  I  had  appealed  to  a  papist  and  a  protestant,  to  the 
learned  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclesiast.  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  438.), 
and  to  the  diligent  Geddes  ( Miscellanies ,  vol.  ii.  p.  203.), 
and  when  Tillemont  was  not  afraid  to  say  that  there  are  few 
histories  which  appear  more  fabulous,  I  was  not  ashamed 
of  dismissing  the  fable  with  silent  contempt.  We  may  trace 
the  degrees  of  fiction  as  well  as  those  of  credibility,  and  the 
impartial  critic  will  not  place  on  the  same  level  the  baptism 
of  Philip  and  the  donation  of  Constantine.  But  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  crucifixion  of  the  ten  thousand  Christian  soldiers, 
we  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  weighing  any  internal 
probabilities,  or  of  disproving  any  external  testimonies. 

w  Gibbon,  p.  654.  N.  74. 
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This  legend,  the  absurdity  of  which  must  strike  every 
rational  mind,  stands  naked  and  unsupported  by  the 
authority  of  any  writer  who  lived  within  a  thousand  years 
of  the  age  of  Trajan,  and  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
poor  sanction  of  the  uncorrupted  martyrologies  which  were 
framed  in  the  most  credulous  period  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  two  Protestant  Doctors  will  probably  reject  the  unsub¬ 
stantial  present  which  has  been  offered  them ;  yet  there  is 
one  of  my  adversaries,  the  anonymous  Gentleman ,  who 
boldly  declares  himself  the  votary  of  the  ten  thousand 
martyrs,  and  challenges  me  “  to  discredit  a  fact  which 
“  hitherto  by  many  has  been*looked  upon  as  well  estab- 
“  lished.”100  It  is  pity  that  a  prudent  confessor  did  not 
whisper  in  his  ear,  that,  although  the  martyrdom  of  these 
military  Saints,  like  that  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  may 
contribute  to  the  edification  of  the  faithful,  these  wonderful 
tales  should  not  be  rashly  exposed  to  the  jealous  and  inquisi¬ 
tive  eye  of  those  profane  critics,  whose  examination  always 
precedes,  and  sometimes  checks,  their  religious  assent. 

II.  A  grave  and  pathetic  complaint  is  intro- 

Chandter  duced  by  Dr.  Chelsum,  into  his  preface, 101  that 

Eusebius  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  has  often  referred  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  church,  seems  to  have  entertained  a  gen¬ 
eral  distrust  of  those  respectable  witnesses.  The  critic  is 
scandalized  at  the  epithets  of  scanty  and  suspicious,  which 
applied  to  the  materials  of  ecclesiastical  history  ;  and  if  he 
cannot  impeach  the  truth  of  the  former,  he  censures  in  the 
most  angry  terms  the  injustice  of  the  latter.  He  assumes, 
with  peculiar  zeal,  the  defence  of  EusebiuS,  the  venerable 
parent  .of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  labors  to  rescue  his 
character  from  the  gross  misrepresentation  on  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  has  openly  insisted.10*  He  observes,  as  if  he  sagaci¬ 
ously  foresaw  the  objection,  “  That  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
“  here  to  allege  a  few  instances  of  apparent  credulity  in  some 
“  of  the  Fathers,  in  order  to  fix  a  general  charge  of  suspicion 
“  on  all.”  But  it  may  be  sufficient  to  allege  a  clear  and 
fundamental  principle  of  historical  as  well  as  legal  Criti¬ 
cism,  that  whenever  we  are  destitute  of  the  means  of 
comparing  the  testimonies  of  the  opposite  parties,  the 
evidence  of  any  witness,  however  illustrious  by  his  rank 
and  titles,  is  justly  to  be  suspected  in  his  own  cause.  It  is 
unfortunate  enough,  that  I  should  be  engaged  with  adver¬ 
saries,  whom  their  habits  of  study  and  conversation  appear 

ux>  Remarks,  p  65,66,67.  lot  P.  ii.  iii.  ioa  Cbelsura  and  Randolph,  p.  220-25S. 
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to  have  left  in  total  ignorance  of  the  principles  which  uni¬ 
versally  regulate  the  opinions  and  practice  of  mankind. 

As  the  ancient  world  was  not  distracted  by  the  fierce  con¬ 
flicts  of  hostile  sects,  the  free  and  eloquent  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome  had  few  opportunites  of  indulging  their  passions, 
or  of  exercising  their  impartiality  in  the  relation  of  religious 
events.  Since  the  origin  of  Theological  Factions,  some 
Historians,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Fra-Paolo,  Thuanus, 
Hume,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  have  deserved  the  singu¬ 
lar  praise  of  holding  the  balance  with  a  steady  and  equal 
h^nd.  Independent  and  unconnected,  they  contemplated 
with  the  same  indifference,  the  opinions  and  interests  of  the 
contending  parties ;  or,  if  they  were  seriously  attached  to  a 
particular  system,  they  were  armed  vyith  a  firm  and  moderate 
temper,  which  enabled  them  to  suppress  their  affections,  and 
to  sacrifice  their  resentments.  In  this  small,  but  venerable 
Synod  of  Historians,  Eusebius  cannot  claim  a  seat.  I  had 
acknowledged,  and  I  still  think,  that  -his  character  was  less 
tinctured  with  credulity  than  that  of  most  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  but  as  his  enemies  must  admit,  that  he  was  sincere 
and  earnest  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  so  the  warmest 
of  his  admirers,  or  at  least  of  his  readers,  must  discern,  and 
will  probably  applaud,  the  religious  zeal  which  disgraces  or 
adorns  every  page  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History .  This  la¬ 
borious  and  useful  work  was  published  at  a  time,  between 
the  defeat  of  Licinius  and  the  Council  of  Nice,  when  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  Christians  was  still  warm,  and  when  the 
Pagans  were  astonished  and  dismayed  by  the  recent  victory 
and  conversion  of  the  great  Constantine.  The  materials,  I 
shall  dare  to  repeat  the  invidious  epithets  of  scanty  and  sus¬ 
picious,  were  extracted  from  the  accounts  which  the  Chris¬ 
tians  themselves  had  given  of  their  own  sufferings,  and  of 
the  cruelty  of  their  enemies.  The  Pagans  had  so  long  and 
so  contemptuously  neglected  the  rising  greatness  of  the 
Church,  that  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea  had  little  either  to  hope 
or  to  fear  from  the  writers  of  the  opposite  party ;  almost  all 
of  that  little  which  did  exist,  has  been  accidentally  lost,  or 
purposely  destroyed ;  and  the  candid  inquirer  may  vainly 
wish  to  compare  with  th z  History  of  Eusebius,  some  Heathen 
narrative  of  the  persecutions  of  Decius  and  Diocletian. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  an  impartial 
judge  to  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  who  is  incapable  of 
making  any  defence  for  himself ;  and  it  is  the  first  office  of  a 
counsel  to  examine  with  distrust  and  suspicion  the  interested 
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evidence  of  the  accuser.  Reason  justifies  the  suspicion,  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  constant  experience  of  modern  His¬ 
tory,  in  almost  every  instance  where  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  mutual  complaints  and  apologies  of  the 
religious  factions,  who  have  disturbed  each  other’s  happi¬ 
ness  in  this  world  for  the  sake  of  securing  it  in  the  next. 

As  we  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  contrasting  the  ad¬ 
verse  relations  of  the  Christians  and  Pagans  ;  it  is  the  more 
incumbent  bn  us  to  improve  the  opportunities  of  trying  the 
narratives  of  Eusebius,  by  the  original,  and  sometimes  oc¬ 
casional,  testimonies  of  the  more  ancient  writers  of  his  own 
party.  Dr.  Chelsum103  has  observed,  that  the  celebrated 
passage  of  Origen,  which  has  so  much  thinned  the  ranks  of 
the  army  of  .Martyrs,  must  be  confined  to  the  persecutions 
that  had  already  happened.  I  cannot  dispute  this  sagacious 
remark,  but  I  shall  venture  to#add,  that  this  passage  more 
immediately  relates  to  the  religious  tempests  which  had 
been  excited  in  the  time  and  country  of  Origen ;  and  still 
more  particularly  to  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  to  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Severus,  in  which  young  Origen  succesfully  ex¬ 
horted  his  father,  to  sacrifice  his  life  and  fortune  for  the 
cause  of  Christ.  From  such  unquestionable  evidence,  I  am 
authorized  to  conclude,  that  the  number  of  holy  victims  who 
sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood,  was  not,  on  this  occasion, 
very  considerable :  but  I  cannot  reconcile  this  fair  conclu¬ 
sion  with  the  positive  declaration  of  Eusebius  (L.  vi.  c.  2.  p. 
258.),  that  at  Alexandria,  in  the  persecution  of  Severus,  an 
innumerable,  at  least  an  indefinite  multitude  0 wptoi )  of  Chris¬ 
tians  were  honored  with  the  crown  of  Martyrdom.  The  ad¬ 
vocates  for  Eusebius  may  exert  their  critical  skill  in  proving 
that  fivpun  and  oAiyoi  many  and  few ,  are  synonymous  and 
convertible  terms,  but  they  will  hardly  succeed  in  diminish¬ 
ing  so  palpable  a  contradiction,  or  in  removing  the  suspicion 
which  deeply  fixes  itself  on  the  historical  character  of  the 
Bishop  of  Caesarea.  This  unfortunate  experiment  taught  me 
to  read,  with  becoming  caution,  the  loose  and  declamatory 
style  which  seems  to  magnify  the  multitude  of  Martyrs  and 
Confessors,  and  to  aggravate  the  nature  of  their  sufferings. 
From  the  same  motives  I  selected,  with  careful  observation, 
the  more  certain  account  of  the  number  of  persons  who  ac¬ 
tually  suffered  death  in  the  province  of  Palestine,  during  the 
whole  eight  years  of  the  last  and  most  rigorous  persecution. 

Besides  the  reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion,  which  suggest 

103  Gibbon,  p.  653.  Chelsum,  p.  204-207. 
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themselves  to  every  liberal  mind,  against  the  credibility  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  and  of  Eusebius,  their  ven¬ 
erable  leader,  I  had  taken  notice  of  two  very  remarkable 
passages  of  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea.  He  frankly,  or  at  least 
indirectly,  declares,  that  in  treating  of  the  last  persecution, 
“  he  has  related  whatever  might  redound  to  the  glory,  and 
“  suppressed  all  that  could  tend  to  the  disgrace,  of  Re- 
“  ligion.”104  Dr.  Chelsum,  who,  on  this  occasion,  most 
lamentably  exclaims  that  we  should  hear  Eusebius,  before 
we  utterly  condemn  him,  has  provided,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  worthy  colleague,  an  elaborate  defence  for  their  com¬ 
mon  patron ;  and  as  if  he  were  secretly  conscious  of  the 
weakness  of  the  cause,  he  has  contrived  the  resource  of  in¬ 
trenching  himself  in  a  very  muddy  soil,  behind  three  several 
fortifications,  which  do  not  exactly  support  each  other.  The 
advocate  for  the  sincerity  of  Eusebius  maintains  :  ist,  That 
he  never  made  such  a  declaration :  2dly,  That  he  had  a 
right  to  make  it:  and,  3dly,  That  he  did  not  observe  it. 
These  separate  and  almost  inconsistent  apologies,  I  shall 
separately  consider. 

i.  Dr.  Chelsum  is  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile, - 1  beg 

pardon  for  weakening  the  force  of  his  dogmatic  style ;  he 
declares,  that,  “  It  is  plainly  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
“  express  words  of  the  charge  exhibited,  with  any  part  of 
“  either  of  the  passages  appealed  to  in  support  of  it.” 105  If 
he  means,  as  I  think  he  must,  that  the  express  words  of  my 
text  cannot  be  found  in  that  of  Eusebius,  I  congratulate  the 
importance  of  the  discovery.  But  was  it  possible  ?  Could  it 
be  my  design  to  quote  the  words  of  Eusebius,  when  I  re¬ 
duced  into  one  sentence  the  spirit  and  substance  of  two 
diffuse  and  distinct  passages  ?  If  I  have  given  the  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Historian,  I  have  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  a  fair  Interpreter ;  nor  shall  I  refuse  to 
rest  the  proof  of  my  fidelity  on  the  translation  of  those  two 
passages  of  Eusebius,  which  Dr.  Chelsum  produces  in  his 
favor.  “  But  it  is  not  our  part  to  describe  the  sad  calamities 
“  which  at  last  befel  them  (the  Christians ),  since  it  does  not 
“  agree  with  our  plan  to  relate  their  dissensions  and 
“  wickedness  before  the  persecution ;  on  which  account  we 
“  have  determined  to  relate  nothing  more  concerning  them 
“  than  may  serve  to  justify  the  Divine  Judgment.  We  there- 
“  fore  have  not  been  induced  to  make  mention  either  of 
“  those  who  were  tempted  in  the  persecution,  or  of  those 

i«4  Gibbon,  p.  699.  105  Chelsum,  p.  232.  io«  Chelsum,  p.  228,  231. 
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“  who  made  utter  shipwreck  of  their  salvation,  and  who 
“  were  sunk  of  their  own  accord  in  the  depths  of  the  storm ; 
“  but  shall  only  add  those  things  to  our  General  History, 
“  which  may  in  the  first  place  be  profitable  to  ourselves,  and 
“  afterwards  to  posterity.”  In  the  other  passage,  Eusebius, 
after  mentioning  the  dissensions  of  the  Confessors  among 
themselves,  again  declares  that  it  is  his  intention  to  pass 
over  all  these  things.  “  Whatsoever  things,  (continues  the 
“  Historian,  in  the  words  of  the  Aposde,  who  was  recom- 
“  mending  the  practice  of  virtue,)  whatsoever  things  are 
“  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be 
“  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise ;  these  things  Euse- 
“  bius  thinks  most  suitable  to  a  History  of  Martyrs ;  ”  of 
wonderful  Martyrs,  is  the  splendid  epithet  which  Dr.  Chel- 
sum  had  not  thought  proper  to  translate.  I  should  betray  a 
very  mean  opinion  of  the  judgment  and  candor  of  my 
readers,  if  I  added  a  single  reflection  on  the  clear  and  ob¬ 
vious  tendency  of  the  two  passages  of  the  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
torian.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea 
seems  to  have  claimed  a  privilege  of  a  still  more  dangerous 
and  extensive  nature.  In  one  of  the  most  learned  and  elab¬ 
orate  works  that  antiquity  has  left  us,  the  Thirty-second 
Chapter  of  the  Twelfth  Book  of  his  Evangelical  Prepara¬ 
tion  bears  for  its  title  this  scandalous  Proposition,  “  How  it 
“  may  be  lawful  and  fitting  to  use  falsehood  as  a  medicine, 
“  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  to  be  deceived.” 

Oti  derjoei  zjots  np  \pev6ei  avri  fapjiaKti  xPV<f&ai  oxpeXeia  tuv  deopevw 

m  toihtu  rpoTTH,  ( P.  356,  Edit.  Graec.  Rob.  Stephani,  Paris 
1544.)  In  this  passage  he  alleges  a  passage  of  Plato,  which 
approves  the  occasional  practice  of  pious  and  salutary  frauds ; 
nor  is  Eusebius  ashamed  to  justify  the  sentiments  of  the 
Athenian  philosopher  by  the  example  of  the  sacred  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  I  had  contented  myself  with  observing,  that  Eusebius 
had  violated  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  history.  Ne 
quid  veridicere  non  audeat ;  nor  could  I  imagine,  if  the  fact 
was  allowed,  that  any  question  could  possibly  arise  upon 
the  matter  of  right.  I  was  indeed  mistaken;  and  I  now 
begin  to  understand  why  I  have  given  so  little  satisfaction 
to  Dr.  Chelsum,  and  to  other  critics  of  the  same  complexion, 
as  our  ideas  of  the  duties  and  the  privileges  of  an  historian 
appear  to  be  so  widely  different.  It  is  alleged,  that  “  every 
“  writer  has  a  right  to  choose  his  subject,  for  the  particular 
“  benefit  of  his  reader ;  that  he  has  explained  his  own  plan 
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“  consistently ;  that  he  considers  himself,  according  to  it,  not 
“  as  a  complete  historian  of  the  times,  but  rather  as  a 
“  didactic  writer,  whose  main  object  is  to  make  his  work, 
“  like  the  Scriptures  themselves,  profitable  for  Doc- 
“  trine:  that,  as  he  treats  only  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
“  the  plan  is  at  least  excusable,  perhaps  peculiarly  proper ; 
“  and  that  he  has  conformed  himself  to  the  principal  duty 
“  of  an  historian,  while,  according  to  his  immediate  design, 
“  he  has  not  particularly  related  any  of  the  transactions 
“  which  could  tend  to  the  disgrace  of  religion.” 107  The  his¬ 
torian  must  indeed  be  generous,  who  will  conceal,  by  his 
own  disgrace,  that  of  his  country,  or  of  his  religion.  What¬ 
ever  subject  he  has  chosen,  whatever  persons  he  introduces, 
he  owes  to  himself,  to  the  present  age,  and  to  posterity,  a 
just  and  perfect  delineation  of  all  that  may  be  praised,  of 
all  that  may  be  excused,  and  of  all  that  must  be  censured.  If 
he  fails  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  office,  he  partially 
violates  the  sacred  obligations  of  truth,  and  disappoints  his 
readers  of  the  instruction  which  they  might  have  derived 
from  a  fair  parallel  of  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  characters.  Herodotus  might  range  without  control 
in  the  spacious  walks  of  the  Greek  and  Barbaric  domain,  and 
Thucydides  might  confine  his  steps  to  the  narrow  path  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ;  but  those  historians  would  never  have 
deserved  the  esteem  of  posterity,  if  they  had  designedly 
suppressed  or  transiently  mentioned  those  facts  which  could 
tend  to  the  disgrace  of  Greece  or  of  Athens.  These  un¬ 
alterable  dictates  of  conscience  and  reason  have  been  seldom 
questioned,  though  they  have  been  seldom  observed  ;  and 
we  must  sincerly  join  in  the  honest  complaint  of  Melchior 
Canus,  “  that  the  lives  of  the  philosophers  have  been  com- 
“  posed  by  Laertius,  and  those  of  the  Caesars  by  Suetonius, 
“  with  a  much  stricter  and  more  severe  regard  for  historic 
“  truth,  than  can  be  found  in  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
“  as  they  are  described  by  Catholic  writers.”  (See  Loci 
Communes,  L.  xi,  p.  650,  apud  Clericum,  Epistol.  Critic. 
v.  p.  1 36.)  And  yet  the  partial  representation  of  truth  is  of 
far  more  pernicious  consequence  in  ecclesiastical,  than  in 
civil  history.  If  Laertius  had  concealed  the  defects  of  Plato, 
or  if  Suetonius  had  disguised  the  vices  of  Augustus,  we 
should  have  been  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  some  curi¬ 
ous,  and  perhaps  instructive,  facts,  and  our  idea  of  those 
celebrated  men  might  have  been  more  favorable  than  they 
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deserved ;  but  I  cannot  discover  any  practical  inconveniences 
which  could  have  been  the  result  of  our  ignorance.  But 
if  Eusebius  had  fairly  and  circumstantially  related  the 
scandalous  dissensions  of  the  Confessors ;  if  he  had  shown 
that  their  virtues  were  tinctured  with  pride  and  obstinacy, 
and  that  their  lively  faith  was  not  exempt  from  some  mix¬ 
ture  of  enthusiasm  ;  he  would  have  armed  his  readers  against 
the  excessive  veneration  for  those  holy  men,  which  imper¬ 
ceptibly  degenerated  into  religious  worship.  The  success 
of  these  didactic  histories,  by  concealing  or  palliating  every 
circumstance  of  human  infirmity,  was  one  of  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  means  of  consecrating  the  memory,  the  bones,  and  the 
writings  of  the  saints  of  the  prevailing  party ;  and  a  great 
part  of  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  this  criminal  dissimulation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  historians.  As  a  Protestant  Divine,  Dr. 
Chelsum  must  abhor  these  corruptions  ;  but  as  a  Christian, 
he  should  be  careful  lest  his  apology  for  the  prudent  choice 
of  Eusebius  should  fix  an  indirect  censure  on  the  unreserved 
sincerity  of  the  four  Evangelists.  Instead  of  confining  their 
narrative  to  those  things  which  are  virtuous  and  of  good 
report,  instead  of  following  the  plan  which  is  here  recom¬ 
mended  as  peculiarly  proper  for  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
the  inspired  writers  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  relate  the 
most  minute  circumstances  of  the  fall  of  St.  Peter,  without 
considering  whether  the  behavior  of  an  Aposde,  who  thrice 
denied  his  Divine  Master,  might  redound  to  the  honor,  or 
to  the  disgrace  of  Christianity.  If  Dr.  Chelsum  should  be 
frightened  by  this  unexpected  consequence,  if  he  should  be 
desirous  of  saving  his  faith  from  utter  shipwreck,  by  throw¬ 
ing  overboard  the  useless  lumber  of  memory  and  reflection, 
I  am  not  enough  his  enemy  to  impede  the  success  of  his 
honest  endeavors. 

The  didactic  method  of  writing  history  was  still  more 
profitably  exercised  by  Eusebius  in  another  work,  which  he 
has  entitled,  The  Life  of  Constantine ,  his  gracious  patron 
and  benefactor.  Priests  and  poets  have  enjoyed  in  every  age 
a  privilege  of  flattery ;  but  if  the  actions  of  Constantine  are 
compared  with  the  perfect  idea  of  a  royal  saint,  which, 
under  his  name,  has  been  delineated  by  the  zeal  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  Eusebius,  the  most  indulgent  reader  will  confess, 
that  when  I  styled  him  a  courtly  Bishop™  I  could  only  be 
restrained  by  my  respect  for  the  episcopal  character  from  the 
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use  of  a  much  harsher  epithet.  The  other  appellation  of  a 
passionate  declaimer ,  which  seems  to  have  sounded  still  more  • 
offensive  in  the  tender  ears  of  Dr.  Chelsum,109  was  not  ap¬ 
plied  by  me  to  Eusebius,  but  to  Lactantius,  or  rather  to  the 
author  of  the  historical  declamation,  De  mortibus persecu- 
torum  ;  and  indeed  it  is  much  more  properly  adapted  to  the 
Rhetorician,  than  to  the  Bishop.  Each  of  those  authors 
was  alike  studious  of  the  glory  of  Constantine ;  but  each  of 
them  directed  the  torrent  of  his  invectives  against  the  tyrant, 
whether  Maxentius  or  Licinus,  whose  recent  defeat  was  the 
actual  theme  of  popular  and  Christian  applause.  This  simple 
observation  may  serve  to  extinguish  a  very  trifling  objec¬ 
tion  of  my  critic,  That  Eusebius  has  not  represented  the 
tyrant  Maxentius  under  the  character  of  a  Persecutor. 

Without  scrutinizing  the  considerations  of  interest  which 
might  support  the  integrity  of  Baronius  and  Tillemont,  I 
may  fairly  observe,  that  both  those  learned  Catholics  have 
acknowledged  and  condemned  the  dissimulation  of  Eusebius, 
which  is  partly  denied,  and  partly  justified,  by  my  adversary. 
The  honorable  reflection  of  Baronius  well  deserves  to  be 
transcribed.  “  Haec  (the  passages  already  quoted)  de  suo  in 
“  conscribend&  persecutions  historia  Eusebius  ;  parum  ex- 
“  plens  numeros  sui  muneris  ;  dum  perinde  ac  si  panegyrim 
“  scriberet  non  historiam,  triumphos  dumtaxat  martyrum 
“  atque  victorias,  non  autem  lapsus  jacturamque  fidelium 
“  posteris  scripturae  monumentis  curaret.”  (Baron.  Annal. 
Ecclesiast.  A.  D.  302,  No.  11.  See  likewise  Tillemont, 
Mem .  Eccles.  tom.  v.  p.  62,  156;  tom.  vii.  p.  130.)  In  a 
former  instance,  Dr.  Chelsum  appeared  to  be  more  credu¬ 
lous  than  a  Monk :  on  the  present  occasion,  he  has  shown 
himself  less  sincere  than  a  Cardinal,  and  more  obstinate 
than  a  Jansenist. 

3.  Yet  the  advocate  for  Eusebius  has  still  another  expe¬ 
dient  in  reserve.  Perhaps  he  made  the  unfortunate  decla¬ 
ration  of  his  partial  design,  perhaps  he  had  a  right  to  make 
it ;  but  at  least  his  accuser  must  admit,  that  he  has  saved  his 
honor  by  not  keeping  his  word ;  since  I  myself  have  taken 
notice  of  the  corruption  of  manners  and  principles 
among  the  Christians  so  forcibly  lamented  by  Euse¬ 
bius.11*  He  has  indeed  indulged  himself  in  a  strain  of  loose 
and  indefinite  censure,  which  may  generally  be  just,  and 
which  cannot  be  personally  offensive,  which  is  alike  inca¬ 
pable  of  wounding  or  of  correcting,  as  it  seems  to  have  no 
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fixed  object  or  certain  aim.  Juvenal  might  have  read  his  satire 
against  women  in  a  circle  of  Roman  ladies,  and  each  of  them 
might  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  amusing  description 
of  the  various  vices  and  follies,  from  which  she  herself  was  so 
perfectly  free.  The  moralist,  the  preacher,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  enjoy  a  still  more  ample  latitude  of  invective;  and  as 
long  as  they  abstain  from  any  particular  censure,  they  may  se¬ 
curely  expose,  and  even  exaggerate,  the  sins  of  the  multitude. 
The  precepts  of  Christianity  seem  to  inculcate  a  style  of  morti  - 
fication,  of  abasement,  of  self-contempt;  and  the  hypocrite 
who  aspires  to  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  often  finds  it  con¬ 
venient  to  affect  the  language  of  a  penitent.  I  should  doubt 
whether  Dr.  Chelsum  is  much  acquainted  with  the  comedies 
of  Moliere.  If  he  has  ever  read  that  inimitable  master  of 
human  life,  he  may  recollect  whether  Tartuffe  was  very  much 
inclined  to  confess  his  real  guilt,  when  he  exclaimed, 

Oui,  mon  frere ,  je  suis  un  mechant ,  un  coupable  ; 

Un  malheureux  picheur ,  tout  piein  d'iniquitii  ; 

Le  plus  grand  scelerat  qui  ait  jamais  iti. 

Chaque  instant  de  ma  vie  est  charge  de  souillures, 

Elle  n'est  qu'un  amas  de  crimes  et  d' ordures. 
******** 

Oui ,  mon  cher  jils,  parlez ,  traitez  moi  de  perjide, 

D' infame,  de  perdu ,  de  voleur ,  d' homicide  ; 

Accablez  moi  de  nonis  encore  plus  ditestes  : 

Je  n'y  contredis  point ,  je  les  ai  me  rites, 

Et  j'en  veux  a  genoux  souffrir  V ignominie , 

Comme  une  honte  due  aux  crimes  de  ma  vie . 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  compare  the  character  of  Tartuffe 
with  that  of  Eusebius  ;  the  former  pointed  his  invectives 
against  himself,  the  latter  directed  them  against  the  times 
in  which  he  had  lived :  but  as  the  prudent  Bishop  of  Caesarea 
did  not  specify  any  place  or  person  for  the  object  of  his 
censure,  he  cannot  justly  be  accused,  even  by  his  friends, 
of  violating  the  profitable  plan  of  his  didactic  history. 

The  extreme  caution  of  Eusebius,  who  declines  any  men¬ 
tion  of  those  who  were  tempted  and  who  fell  during  the 
persecution,  has  countenanced  a  suspicion  that  he  himself 
was  one  of  those  unhappy  victims,  and  that  his  tenderness 
for  the  wounded  fame  of  his  brethren  arose  from  a  just  appre¬ 
hension  of  his  own  disgrace.  In  one  of  my  notes,111  I  had 
observed,  that  he  was  charged  with  the  guilt  of  some  crim¬ 
inal  compliances,  in  his  own  presence,  and  in  the  Council  of 
Tyre.  I  am  therefore  accountable  for  the  reality  only,  and  not 
for  the  truth  of  the  accusation :  but  as  the  two  Doctors,  w  ho 
on  this  occasion  unite  their  forces,  are  angry  and  clamorous 
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in  asserting  the  innocence  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Historian,112 
I  shall  advance  one  step  further,  and  shall  maintain,  that  the 
charge  against  Eusebius,  though  not  legally  proved,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  reasonable  share  of  presumptive  evidence. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  our  orthodox  Divines  should 
be  so  earnest  and  zealous  in  the  defence  of  Eusebius  ;  whose 
moral  character  cannot  be  preserved,  unless  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  more  illustrious,  and,  as  I  really  believe,  of  a  more  inno¬ 
cent  victim.  Either  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  on  a  very  im¬ 
portant  occasion,  violated  the  laws  of  Christian  charity  and 
civil  justice,  or  we  must  fix  a  charge  of  calumny,  almost  of 
forgery,  on  the  head  of  the  great  Athanasius,  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  Homoousian  cause,  and  the  firmest  pillar  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  In  the  Council  of  Tyre,  he  was  accused 
of  murdering,  or  at  least  of  mutilating  a  Bishop,  whom  he 
produced  at  Tyre  alive  and  unhurt  (Atha?ias.  tom.  i.  p.  783, 
786.)  ;  and  of  sacrilegiously  breaking  a  consecrated  chalice, 
in  a  village  where  neither  church,  nor  altar,  nor  chalice, 
could  possibly  have  existed.  (. Atha?ias .  tom.  i.  p.  731,732, 
802.)  Notwithstanding  the  clearest  proofs  of  his  innocence, 
Athanasius  was  oppressed  by  the  Arian  faction  ;  and  Euse¬ 
bius  of  Caesarea,  the  venerable  father  of  Ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory,  conducted  this  iniquitous  prosecution  from  a  motive 
of  personal  enmity.  (Alhanas.  tom.  i.  p,  728,  795,  797.)  Four 
years  afterwards,  a  national  council  of  the  Bishops  of  Egypt, 
forty-nine  of  whom  had  been  present  at  the  synod  of  Tyre, 
addressed  an  epistle  or  manifesto  in  favor  of  Athanasius  to 
all  the  Bishops  of  the  Christian  world.  In  this  epistle  they 
assert,  that  some  of  the  Confessors,  who  accompanied  them 
to  Tyre,  had  accused  Eusebius  of  Gesarea  of  an  act  relative 
to  idolatrous  sacrifice.  EvaeZioc  o  ev  K cuaepEip  ttjs  lla'kaioTLVTft 
em  Svoip  KdTjjyopeiTO  vno  ruv  ovv  ijfuv  dfioXoyrjTuv.  ( AthanciS .  tom.  i. 
p.  728.)  Besides  this  short  and  authentic  memorial,  which 
escaped  the  knowledge  or  the  candor  of  our  confed¬ 
erate  Doctors,  a  consonant  but  more  circumstantial  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  accusation  of  Eusebius  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Epiphanius  (H&res.  lxviii.  p.  723,  724.),  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Salamis,  who  was  born  about  the  time  of 
the  Synod  of  Tyre.  He  relates,  that,  in  one  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Council,  Potamon,  Bishop  of  Heraclea  in  Egypt  ad- 
dresssed  Eusebius  in  the  following  words  ;  “  How  now, 
“  Eusebius,  can  this  be  borne,  that  you  should  be  seated  as 
“  a  judge,  while  the  innocent  Athanasius  is  left  standing  as 
“  a  criminal  ?  Tell  me,  continued  Potamon,  were  we  not  in 
“  prison  together  during  the  persecution?  For  my  own  par1*, 
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“  I  lost  an  eye  for  the  sake  of  the  truth ;  but  I  cannot  dis- 
“  cern  that  you  have  lost  any  one  of  your  members.  You 
“  bear  not  any  marks  of  your  sufferings  for  Jesus  Christ  ; 
“  but  here  you  are,  full  of  life,  and  with  all  the  parts  of  your 
“  body  sound  and  entire.  How  could  you  contrive  to  es- 
“  cape  from  prison,  unless  you  stained  your  conscience, 
“  either  by  actual  guilt  or  by  a  criminal  promise  to  our 
“  persecutors  ?  ”  Eusebius  immediately  broke  up  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  discovered,  by  his  anger,  that  he  was  confounded 
or  provoked  by  the  reproaches  of  the  Confessor  Potamon. 

I  should  despise  myself,  if  I  were  capable  of  magnifying, 
for  a  present  occasion,  the  authority  of  the  witness  whom 
I  have  produced.  Potamon  was  most  assuredly  actuated  by 
a  strong  prejudice  against  the  personal  enemy  of  his  Primate; 
and  if  the  transaction  to  which  he  alluded  had  been  of  a 
private  and  doubtful  kind,  I  would  not  take  any  ungenerous 
advantage  of  the  respect  which  my  reverend  adversaries  must 
entertain  for  the  character  of  a  confessor.  But  I  cannot  distrust 
the  veracity  of  Potamon,  when  he  confined  himself  to  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  a  fact,  which  lay  within  the  compass  of  his  personal 
knowledge :  and  collateral  testimony  (see  Photius,  p.  296, 
297)  attests,  that  Eusebius  was  long  enough  in  prison  to  assist 
his  friend,  the  Martyr  Pamphilus,  in  composing  the  first  five 
books  of  his  Apology  for  Origen.  If  we  admit  that  Eusebius 
was  imprisoned,  he  must  have  been  discharged,  and  his  dis¬ 
charge  must  have  been  either  honorable,  or  criminal,  or  inno¬ 
cent.  If  his  patience  vanquished  the  cruelty  of  the  Tyrant’s 
ministers,  a  short  relation  of  his  own  confession  and  sufferings 
would  have  formed  an  useful  and  edifying  chapter  in  his  Di¬ 
dactic  History  of  the  persecution  of  Palestine ;  and  the  reader 
would  have  been  satisfied  of  the  veracity  of  an  historian  who 
valued  truth  above  his  life.  If  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  justify, 
or  even  to  excuse,  the  manner  of  his  discharge  from  prison, 
it  was  his  interest,  it  was  his  duty,  to  prevent  the  doubts  and 
suspicions  which  must  arise  from  his  silence  under  these  deli¬ 
cate  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  these  urgent  reasons, 
Eusebius  has  observed  a  profound,  and  perhaps  a  prudent 
silence :  though  he  frequently  celebrates  the  merit  and  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  his  friend  Partiphilus  (p.  371.  394.  419.  427.  Edit 
Cantab.),  he  never  insinuates  that  he  was  his  companion  in 
prison ;  and  while  he  copiously  describes  the  eight  years 
persecution  in  Palestine,  he  never  represents  himself  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  spectator.  Such  a  conduct  in  a 
writer,  who  relates  with  a  visible  satisfaction  the  honorable 
events  of  his  own  life,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  considered  as 
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an  evidence  of  conscious  guilt,  must  excite,  and  may  justify, 
the  suspicions  of  the  most  candid  critic. 

Yet  the  firmness  of  Dr.  Randolph  is  not  shaken  by  these 
rational  suspicions ;  and  he  condescends,  in  a  magisterial 
tone,  to  inform  me,  “  That  it  is  highly  improbable,  from 
“  the  general  well-known  decision  of  the  Church  in  such 
“  cases,  that  had  his  apostasy  been  known,  he  would  have 
“  risen  to  those  high  honors  which  he  attained,  or  been 
“  admitted  at  all  indeed  to  any  other  than  lay-communion.” 
This  weighty  objection  did  not  surprise  me,  as  I  had  already 
seen  the  substance  of  it  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Valesius ; 
but  I  safely  disregarded  a  difficulty  which  had  not  appeared 
of  any  moment  to  the  national  council  of  Egypt ;  and  I  still 
think  that  an  hundred  Bishops,  with  Athanasius  at  their 
head,  were  as  competent  judges  of  the  discipline  of  the  fourth 
century,  as  even  the  Lady  Margaret’s  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  As  a  work  of  supererogation, 
I  have  consulted,  however,  the  Antiquities  of  Bingham  (See 
L.  iv.  c.  iii.  s.  6,  7.  vol.  i.  p.  144,  &c.  fol.  edit.),  and  found,  as  I 
expected,  that  much  real  learning  had  made  him  cautious 
and  modest.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  and 
authorities  already  known  to  me,  and  of  those  with  which  I 
was  supplied  by  the  diligent  antiquarian,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  discipline  were  not  invariably 
the  same,  that  particular  examples  cannot  always  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  general  rules,  and  that  the  stern  laws  of  justice  often 
yielded  to  motives  of  policy  and  convenience.  The  temper 
of  Jerom  towards  those  whom  he  considered  as  heretics,  was 
fierce  and  unforgiving ;  yet  the  Dialogue  of  Jerom  against  the 
Luciferians,  which  I  have  read  with  infinite  pleasure  (tom.  ii. 
p.  135-147.  Edit.  Basil.  1536.),  is  the  seasonable  and  dextrous 
performance  of  a  statesman,  who  felt  the  expediency  of  sooth¬ 
ing  and  reconciling  a  numerous  party  of  offenders.  The  most 
rigid  discipline,  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  fallen 
in  time  of  persecution,  is  expressed  in  the  10th  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nice;  the  most  remarkable  indulgence  was  shown 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  same  Council  to  the  lapsed,  the  degraded, 
the  schismatic  Bishop  of  Lycopolis.  Of  the  penitent  sinners, 
some  might  escape  the  shame  of  a  public  conviction  or  confes¬ 
sion,  ana  others  might  be  exempted  from  the  rigor  of  clerical 
punishment.  If  Eusebius  incurred  the  guilt  of  a  sacrilegious 
promise,  (for  we  are  free  to  accept  the  milder  alternative  of 
Potamon,)  the  proofs  of  this  criminal  transaction  might  be 
suppressed  by  the  influence  of  money  or  favor ;  a  seasonable 
journey  into  Egypt  might  allow  time  for  the  popular  rumors 
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to  subside.  The  crime  of  Eusebius  might  be  protected  by 
the  impunity  of  many  Episcopal  Apostates  (See  Philostorg. 
L.  ii.  c.  15.  p.  21.  Edit.  Gothofred.);  and  the  governors  of 
the  church  very  reasonably  desired  to  retain  in  their  service 
the  most  learned  Christian  of  the  age. 

Before  I  return  these  sheets  to  the  press,  I  must  not  forget 
an  anonymous  pamphlet,  which,  under  the  title  of  A  few  Re¬ 
marks ,  &c.,  was  published  against  my  History  in  the  course  of 
the  last  summer.  The  unknown  writer  has  thought  proper  to 
distinguish  himself  by  the  emphatic,  yet  vague,  appellation  of 
A  Gentleman  :  but  I  must  lament  that  he  has  not  consid¬ 
ered,  with  becoming  attention,  the  duties  of  that  respectable 
character.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  motives  which  can  urge  a  man 
of  a  liberal  mind,  and  liberal  manners,  to  attack  without  prov¬ 
ocation,  and  without  tenderness,  any  work  which  may  have 
contributed  to  the  information,  or  even  to  the  amusement,  of 
the  Public.  But  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  author  of  such 
a  work,  who  boldly  gives  his  name  and  his  labors  to  the  world, 
imposes  on  his  adversaries  the  fair  and  honorable  obligation 
of  encountering  him  in  open  daylight,  and  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  their  assertions  by  the  credit  of  their  names.  The 
effusions  of  wit,  or  the  productions  of  reason,  may  be  accepted 
from  a  secret  and  unknown  hand.  The  critic  who  attempts 
to  injure  the  reputation  of  another,  by  strong  imputations 
which  may  possibly  be  false,  should  renounce  the  ungen¬ 
erous  hope  of  concealing  behind  a  mask  the  vexation  of 
disappointment,  and  the  guilty  blush  of  detection. 

After  this  remark,  which  I  cannot  make  without  some  de¬ 
gree  of  concern,  I  shall  frankly  declare,  that  it  is  not  my  wish 
or  my  intention  to  prosecute  with  this  Gentleman  a  literary 
altercation.  There  lies  between  us  a  broad  and  unfathomable 
gulf;  and  the  heavy  mist  of  prejudice  and  superstition,  which 
has  in  a  great  measure  been  dispelled  by  the  free  inquiries  of 
the  present  age,  still  continues  to  involve  the  mind  of  my  ad¬ 
versary.  He  fondly  embraces  those  phantoms,  (for  instance, 
an  imaginary  Pilate,113)  which  can  scarcely  find  a  shelter  in 
the  gloom  of  an  Italian  convent ;  and  the  resentment  which 
he  points  against  me,  might  frequently  be  extended  to  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  Protestant,  or,  in  his  opinion,  of 
the  Heretical  critics.  His  observations  are  divided  into 
a  number  of  unconnected  paragraphs,  each  of  which  contains 
some  quotation  from  my  History ,  and  the  angry,  yet  com¬ 
monly  trifling,  expression  of  his  disapprobation  and  dis¬ 
pleasure.  Those  sentiments  I  cannot  hope  to  remove ;  and 
as  the  religious  opinions  of  this  Gentleman  are  principally 
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founded  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,114  they  are  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  a  very  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  an 
English  reader.  The  view  o [  facts  will  be  materially  affected 
by  the  contagious  influence  of  doctrines.  The  man  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  Charles  V. 
towards  their  Protestant  subjects,115  declares  himself  incapa¬ 
ble  of  distinguishing  the  limits  of  persecution  and  toleration. 
The  devout  Papist,  who  has  implored  on  his  knees  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  St.  Cyprian,  will  seldom  presume  to  examine  the 
actions  of  the  Saint  by  the  rules  of  historical  evidence  and 
of  moral  propriety.  Instead  of  the  homely  likeness  which  I 
had  exhibited  of  the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  my  adversary  has 
substituted  a  life  of  Cyprian,116  full  of  what  the  French  call 
onction,  and  the  English,  canting ,  (See  Jortin’s  Remarks , 
Vol.  ii.  p.  239. ) ;  to  which  I  can  only  reply,  that  those  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  principles  of  Mosheim  and  Le 
Clerc,  must  view  with  eyes  very  different  from  mine,  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  third  century. 

It  would  be  an  endless  discussion  ( endless  in  every  sense  of 
the  word)  were  I  to  examine  the  cavils  which  start  up  and 
expire  in  every  page  of  this  criticism,  on  the  inexhaustible 
topic  of  opinions,  characters,  and  intentions.  Most  of  the 
instances  which  are  here  produced  are  of  so  brittle  a  sub¬ 
stance,  that  they  fall  in  pieces  as  soon  as  they  are  touched  : 
and  I  searched  for  some  time  before  I  was  able  to  discover 
an  example  of  some  moment  where  the  Gentleman  had 
fairly  staked  his  veracity  against  some  positive  fact  asserted 
in  the  Two  last  Chapters  of  my  History .  At  last  I  perceived 
that  he  has  absolutely  denied117  that  any  thing  can  be 
gathered  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Cyprian,  or  from  his 
treatise  De  Unitate  Ecclesice ,  to  which  I  had  referred,  to 
justify  my  account  of  the  spiritual  pride  and  licentious 
manners  of  some  of  the  confessors.118  As  the  numbers  of  the 
Epistles  are  not  the  same  in  the  edition  of  Pamelius  and  in 
that  of  Fell,  the  critic  may  be  excused  for  mistaking  my 
quotations,  if  he  will  acknowledge  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  that  he  never  heard  of  the  troubles 
excited  by  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Confessors,  who  usurped 
the  privilege  of  giving  letters  of  communion  to  penitent 
sinners.  But  my  reference  to  the  treatise  De  Unitate 
Ecclesice  was  clear  and  direct;  the  treatise  itself  contains 
only  ten  pages,  and  the  following  words  might  be  distinctly 
read  by  any  person  who  understood  the  Latin  language. 
“  Nec  quisquam  miretur,  dilectissimi  fratres,  etiam  de  con- 
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“  fessoribus  quosdam  ad  ista  procedere,  inde  quoque  aliquos 
“  tam  nefanda  tam  gravia  peccare.  Neque  enim  confessio 
“  immunem  facit  ab  insidiis  diaboli ;  aut  contra  tentationes, 
“  et  pericula,  et  incursus  atque  impetus  seculares  adhuc  in 
“  seculo  positum  perpetua  securitate  defendit :  ceterum 
“  nunquam  in  confessoribus,  fraudes,  et  stupra,  et  adulteria 
“  postmodum  videremus,  vuae  nunc  in  quibusdam  videntes 
“  ingemiscimus  et  dolemus.”  This  formal  declaration  of 
Cyprian,  which  is  followed  by  several  long  periods  of  ad¬ 
monition  and  censure,  is  alone  sufficient  to  expose  the 
scandalous  vices  of  some  of  the  Confessors,- and  the  disin¬ 
genuous  behavior  of  my  concealed  adversary: 

After  this  example,  which  I  have  fairly  chosen  as  one  of 
the  most  specious  and  important  of  his  objections,  the  can¬ 
did  Reader  would  excuse  me,  if  from  this  moment  I  de¬ 
clined  the  Gentleman's  acquaintance.  But  as  two  topics 
have  occurred,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  sheets,  I  have  inserted  each  of  them 
in  its  proper  place,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  article  of 
my  answers  to  Mr.  Davis,  and  of  the  first  article  of  my  re¬ 
ply  to  the  confederate  Doctors,  Chelsum  and  Randolph. 

It  is  not  without  some  mixture  of  mortification  and  re¬ 
gret,  that  I  now  look  back  on  the  number  of  hours  which  I 
have  consumed,  and  the  number  of  pages  which  I  have 
filled,  in  vindicating  my  literary  and  moral  character  from 
the  charge  of  willful  misrepresentations ,  gross  errors ,  and 
servile  plagiarisms.  I  cannot  derive  any  triumph  or  conso¬ 
lation  from  the  occasional  advantages  which  I  may  have 
gained  over  three  adversaries,  whom  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
consider  as  objects  either  of  terror  or  of  esteem.  The  spirit 
of  resentment,  and  every  other  lively  sensation,  have  long 
since  been  extinguished ;  and  the  pen  would  long  since  have 
dropped  from  my  weary  hand,  had  I  not  been  supported  in 
the  execution  of  this  ungrateful  task,  by  the  consciousness,  or 
at  least  by  the  opinion,  that  I  was  discharging  a  debt  of  honor 
to  the  Public  and  to  myself.  I  am  impatient  to  dismiss,  and 
to  dismiss  for  ever,  this  odious  controversy,  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  I  cannot  surely  be  elated ;  and  I  have  only  to 
request,  that,  as  soon  as  my  readers  are  convinced  of  my 
innocence,  they  would  forget  my  Vindication. 

Edward  Gibbon. 

Bentinck-Street, 

February  3,  1779. 
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CHAPTER  XVH 

Foundation  of  Constantinople — Political  System  of  Constan¬ 
tine ,  and  his  Successors — Military  Discipline — The  Palace 
— The  Finances 

THE  unfortunate  Licinius  was  the  last  rival  who  opposed 
the  greatness,  and  the  last  captive  who  adorned  the 
triumph,  of  Constantine.  After  a  tranquil  and  pro¬ 
sperous  reign,  the  conqueror  bequeathed  to  his  family  the 
inheritance  of  the  Roman  empire :  a  new  capital,  a  new  policy, 
and  a  new  religion ;  and  the  innovations  which  he  established 
have  been  embraced  and  consecrated  by  succeeding  generations. 

The  age  of  the  great  Constantine  and  his  sons  is  filled  with 
important  events ;  but  the  historian  must  be  oppressed  by  their 
number  and  variety,  unless  he  diligently  separates  from  each 
other  the  scenes  which  are  connected  only  by  the  order  of  time. 

He  will  describe  the  political  institutions  that  gave  strength  and 
stability  to  the  empire,  before  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  wars 
and  revolutions  which  hastened  its  decline.  He  will  adopt  the 
division,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs :  the  victory  of  the  Christians  and  their  intestine  discord 
will  supply  copious  and  distinct  materials  both  for  edification 
and  for  scandal. 

After  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Licinius,  his  victorious  besign  of 
rival  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city  destined  tocaplUi. 
reign  in  future  times  the  mistress  of  the  East,  and  to  survive 
the  empire  and  religion  of  Constantine.  The  motives,  whether 
of  pride  or  of  policy,  which  first  induced  Diocletian  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  ancient  seat  of  government,  had  acquired 
additional  weight  by  the  example  of  his  successors  and  the 
habits  of  forty  years.  Rome  was  insensibly  confounded  with 
the  dependent  kingdoms  which  had  once  acknowledged  her 
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supremacy ;  and  the  country  of  the  Caesars  was  viewed  with  cold 
indifference  by  a  martial  prince,  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Danube,  educated  in  the  courts  and  armies  of  Asia,  and 
invested  with  the  purple  by  the  legions  of  Britain.  The 
Italians,  who  had  received  Constantine  as  their  deliverer,  sub¬ 
missively  obeyed  the  edicts  which  he  sometimes  condescended 
to  address  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Borne ;  but  they  were 
seldom  honoured  with  the  presence  of  their  new  sovereign. 
During  the  vigour  of  his  age,  Constantine,  according  to  the 
various  exigencies  of  peace  and  war,  moved  with  slow  dignity, 
or  with  active  diligence,  along  the  frontiers  of  his  extensive 
dominions;  and  was  always  prepared  to  take  the  held  either 
against  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  enemy.  But,  as  he  gradually 
reached  the  summit  of  prosperity  and  the  decline  of  life,  he 
begem  to  meditate  the  design  of  fixing  in  a  more  permanent 
station  the  strength  as  well  as  majesty  of  the  throne.  In  the 
choice  of  an  advantageous  situation,  he  preferred  the  confines  of 
Europe  and  Asia;  to  curb,  with  a  powerful  arm,  the  barbarians 
who  dwelt  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais;  to  watch  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  monarch,  who 
indignantly  supported  the  yoke  of  an  ignominious  treaty.  With 
these  views  Diocletian  had  selected  and  embellished  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  Nicomedia :  but  the  memory  of  Diocletian  was  justly 
abhorred  by  the  protector  of  the  church;  and  Constantine  was 
not  insensible  to  the  ambition  of  founding  a  city  which  might 
perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  own  name.  During  the  late  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  war  against  Licinius,  he  had  sufficient  opportunity 
to  contemplate,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  statesman,  the  in¬ 
comparable  position  of  Byzantium;  and  to  observe  how  strongly 
it  was  guarded  by  nature  against  an  hostile  attack,  whilst  it 
was  accessible  on  every  side  to  the  benefits  of  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse.  Many  ages  before  Constantine,  one  of  the  most 
judicious  historians  of  antiquity1  had  described  the  advantages 
of  a  situation,  from  whence  a  feeble  colony  of  Greeks  derived 
the  command  of  the  sea  and  the  honours  of  a  flourishing  and 
independent  republic.9 

1  Polybius,  1.  iv.  p.  423,  edit.  Casaubon  [o.  45].  He  observes  that  the  psaoe  of 
the  Byzantines  was  frequently  disturbed,  and  the  extent  of  their  territory  con¬ 
tracted,  by  the  inroads  of  the  wild  Thracians. 

9  The  navigator  Byzas,  who  was  styled  the  son  of  Neptune,  founded  the  city 
656  [leg.  657]  yean  before  the  Christian  sera.  His  followers  were  drawn  from 
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If  we  survey  Byzantium  in  the  extent  which  it  acquired  with  Dwarip- 
the  august  name  of  Constantinople,  the  figure  of  the  Imperial  con»t*nti- 
city  may  be  represented  under  that  of  an  unequal  triangle. 

The  obtuse  point,  which  advances  towards  the  east  and  the 
shores  of  Asia,  meets  and  repels  the  waves  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus.  The  northern  side  of  the  city  is  bounded  by  the 
harbour ;  and  the  southern  is  washed  by  the  Propontis,  or  sea 
of  Marmara.  The  basis  of  the  triangle  is  opposed  to  the  west, 
and  terminates  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  the  admirable 
form  and  division  of  the  circumjacent  land  and  water  cannot, 
without  a  more  ample  explanation,  be  clearly  or  sufficiently 
understood. 

The  winding  channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the  The  Bo* 
Euxine  flow  with  a  rapid  and  incessant  course  towards  thephorUB 
Mediterranean  received  the  appellation  of  Bosphorus,  a  name 
not  less  celebrated  in  the  history  than  in  the  fables  of  antiquity.1 
A  crowd  of  temples  and  of  votive  altars,  profusely  scattered 
along  its  steep  and  woody  banks,  attested  the  unskilfulness, 
the  terrors,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Grecian  navigators,  who, 
after  the  example  of  the  Argonauts,  explored  the  dangers  of 
the  inhospitable  Euxine.  On  these  banks  tradition  long  pre¬ 
served  the  memory  of  the  palace  of  Phineus,  infested  by  the 
obscene  harpies ; 4  and  of  the  sylvan  reign  of  Amyous,  who 
defied  the  son  of  Leda  to  the  combat  of  the  Cestus.5  The 
straits  of  the  Bosphorus  are  terminated  by  the  Cyanean  rocks, 
which,  according  to  the  description  of  the  poets,  had  once 
floated  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  were  destined  by  the 

Azgos  and  Megara.  Byzantium  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  Spartan 
general  Pausanias.  See  Scaliger,  Animadvers.  ad  Euseb.  p.  81.  Ducange,  Con- 
ztantinopolis,  1.  i.  part  i.  cap.  15, 16.  With  regard  to  the  wars  of  the  Byzantines 
against  Philip,  the  Gauls,  and  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  we  should  trust  none  but 
the  ancient  writers  who  lived  before  the  greatness  of  the  Imperial  city  had  excited 
a  spirit  of  flattery  and  fiction. 

*  The  Bosphorus  has  been  very  minutely  described  by  Dionysius  of  Byzantium, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Domitian  (Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  tom.  iii.),  and  by 
Gilles  or  Gyllius,  a  French  traveller  of  the  xvith  century.  Toumefort  (Lettre  xv.) 
seems  to  have  used  his  own  eyes  and  the  learning  of  Gyllius. 

4  There  are  very  few  conjectures  so  happy  as  that  of  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth&que 
Universelle,  tom.  i.  p.  148),  who  supposes  that  the  harpies  were  only  locusts.  The 
Syriac  or  Phoenician  name  of  those  insects,  their  noisy  flight,  the  stench  and 
devastation  which  they  occasion,  and  the  north  wind  whioh  drives  them  into  the 
sea,  all  contribute  to  form  this  striking  resemblance. 

5  The  residence  of  Amycus  was  in  Asia,  between  the  old  and  the  new  castles,  at 
a  plaoe  called  Laurus  Insana.  That  of  Phineus  was  in  Europe,  near  the  village  of 
Mauromole  and  the  Blaok  Sea.  See  Gyllius  de  Bosph.  1.  ii.  c.  23.  Tournefort, 

Lettre  xv. 
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gods  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  against  the  eye  of 
profane  curiosity.6  From  the  Cyanean  rocks  to  the  point  and 
harbour  of  Byzantium,  the  winding  length  of  the  Bosphorus 
extends  about  sixteen  miles,7  and  its  most  ordinary  breadth  may 
be  computed  at  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  The  new  castles  of 
Europe  and  Asia  are  constructed,  on  either  continent,  upon  the 
foundations  of  two  celebrated  temples,  of  Serapis  and  of  Jupiter 
Urius.  The  old  castles,  a  work  of  the  Greek  emperors,  command 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  in  a  place  where  the  opposite 
banks  advance  within  five  hundred  paces  of  each  other.  These 
fortresses  were  restored  and  strengthened  by  Mahomet  the 
Second,  when  he  meditated  the  siege  of  Constantinople  ; 8  but 
the  Turkish  conqueror  was  most  probably  ignorant  that,  near 
two  thousand  years  before  his  reign,  Darius  had  chosen  the 
same  situation  to  connect  the  two  continents  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.*  At  a  small  distance  from  the  old  caBtles  we  discover 
the  little  town  of  Chrysopolis,  or  Scutari,  which  may  almost  be 
considered  as  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople.  The  Bos¬ 
phorus,  as  it  begins  to  open  into  the  Propontis,  passes  between 
Byzantium  and  Chalcedon.  The  latter  of  those  cities  was  built 
by  the  Greeks,  a  few  years  before  the  former ;  and  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  its  founders,  who  overlooked  the  superior  advantages  of 
the  opposite  coast,  has  been  stigmatized  by  a  proverbial  expression 
of  contempt.10 

The  port  The  harbour  of  Constantinople,  which  may  be  considered  as 
an  arm  of  the  Bosphorus,  obtained,  in  a  very  remote  period, 
the  denomination  of  the  Oolden  Horn.  The  curve  which  it 


•  The  deception  was  occasioned  by  several  pointed  rooks,  alternately  oovered 
and  abandoned  by  the  waves.  At  present  there  are  two  small  islands,  one 
towards  either  shore  :  that  of  Europe  is  distinguished  by  the  oolumn  of  Pompey. 

7  The  ancients  oomputed  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or  fifteen  Roman 
miles.  They  measured  only  from  the  new  castle,  but  they  carried  the  straits  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Chalcedon. 

•Ducas,  Hist.  o.  34.  Leunolavius,  Hist.  Turcica  Mussulmanioa,  1.  xv.  p.  677. 
Under  the  Greek  empire  these  castles  were  used  as  state  prisons,  under  the 
tremendous  name  of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  oblivion. 

’  Darius  engraved  in  Greek  and  Assyrian  letters  on  two  marble  columns  the 
names  of  his  subject  nations,  and  the  amazing  numbers  of  his  land  and  sea  forces. 
The  Byzantines  afterwards  transported  these  columns  into  the  city,  and  used  them 
for  the  altars  of  their  tutelar  deities.  Herodotus,  1.  iv.  o.  78. 

10  Namque  artissimo  inter  Europam  Asiamque  divortio  Byzantium  in  extremA 
EuropA  posuere  Grseci,  quibus,  Pythium  Apollinem  consulentibus  ubi  oonderent 
urbem,  redditum  oraculum  est,  qucererent  sedem  cacorum  terris  adversam.  EA 
ambage  Chalcedonii  monstrabantur,  quod  priores  illuo  adveoti  prsevisA  looonun 
utilitate  pejora  legissent.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  62. 
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describes  might  be  compared  to  the  horn  of  a  stag,  or,  as 
it  should  seem,  with  more  propriety,  to  that  of  an  ox.11  The 
epithet  of  golden  was  expressive  of  the  riches  which  every  wind  , 
wafted  from  the  most  distant  countries  into  the  secure  and 
capacious  port  of  Constantinople.  The  river  Lycus,  formed  by 
the  conflux  of  two  little  streams,  pours  into  the  harbour13  a 
perpetual  supply  of  fresh  water,  which  serves  to  cleanse  the 
bottom  and  to  invite  the  periodical  shoals  of  fish  to  seek  their 
retreat  in  that  convenient  recess.  As  the  vicissitudes  of  tides 
are  scarcely  felt  in  those  seas,  the  constant  depth  of  the 
harbour  allows  goods  to  be  landed  on  the  quays  without  the 
assistance  of  boats;  and  it  haB  been  observed  that  in  many 
places  the  largest  vessels  may  rest  their  prows  against  the 
houses,  while  their  stems  are  floating  in  the  water.u  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  to  that  of  the  harbour  this  arm  of  the 
Bosphorus  is  more  than  seven  miles  in  length.  The  entrance 
is  about  five  hundred  yards  broad,  and  a  strong  chain  could  be 
occasionally  drawn  across  it,  to  guard  the  port  and  city  from 
the  attack  of  an  hostile  navy.14 

Between  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  the  shores  ofThePro- 
Europe  and  Asia  receding  on  either  side  inclose  the  sea  of000*1* 
Marmara,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  denominay'' 
tion  of  Propontis.  The  navigation  from  the  issue  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  Those  who  steer  their  westward  course 
through  the  middle  of  the  Propontis  may  at  once  descry  the 
high  lands  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  never  lose  sight  of  the 
lofty  summit  of  Mount  Olympus,  covered  with  eternal  snows.16 

11  Strabo,  1.  x.  p.  492.  Moat  of  the  antlers  are  now  broke  off ;  or,  to  speak  lees 
figuratively,  most  of  the  recesses  of  the  harbour  are  filled  up.  See  Gyllius  de 
Bosphoro  Thracio,  1.  i.  c.  5. 

u  [It  flowed  into  the  Propontis.  See  Plan.] 

13  Procopius  de  ^Edifioiis,  1.  i.  c.  5.  His  description  is  confirmed  by  modem 
travellers.  See  Thdvenot,  part  i.  1.  i.  o.  15.  Tournefort,  Lettre  xiL  Niebuhr, 

Voyage  d* Arabic,  p.  22.  [The  description  of  Himerius  is  rhetorical,  or.  16.] 

14  See  Ducange,  G.  P.  1.  i.  part  i.  c.  16,  and  his  Observations  sur  Villehardouin, 
p.  289.  The  chain  was  drawn  from  the  Acropolis  near  the  modem  Kiosk  to  the 
tower  of  Galata,  and  was  supported  at  convenient  distances  by  large  wooden  piles. 

[See  van  Millingen,  Byzantine  Constantinople,  222-24  (1899) ;  Mordtmann,  Esquisse 
topographique  de  Constantinople,  p.  49  (1892).] 

uTh£venot  (Voyages  au  Levant,  part  i.  1.  i.  c.  14)  contracts  the  measure  to 
125  small  Greek  miles.  Belon  (Observations,  1.  ii.  c.  1)  gives  a  good  description  of 
the  Propontis,  but  contents  himself  with  the  vague  expression  of  one  day  and  one 
night’s  sail.  When  Sandys  (Travels,  p.  21)  talks  of  150  furlongs  in  length  as 
well  as  breadth,  we  can  only  suppose  some  mistake  of  the  press  in  the  text  of  that 
judicious  traveller. 
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They  leave  on  the  left  a  deep  golf,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
Nicomedia  was  seated,  the  imperial  residence  of  Diocletian; 
and  they  pass  the  small  islands  of  Cyzicus  and  Proconnesos 
before  they  cast  anchor  at  Gallipoli;  where  the  sea,  which 
separates  Asia  from  Europe,  is  again  contracted  into  a  narrow 
channel. 

TheH«ue»-  The  geographers  who,  with  the  most  skilful  accuracy,  have 
surveyed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  Hellespont,  assign  about 
sixty  miles  for  the  winding  course,  and  about  three  miles  for 
the  ordinary  breadth  of  those  celebrated  straits.1*  But  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  found  to  the  northward  of  the 
old  Turkish  castles  between  the  cities  of  Sestus  and  Abydus. 
It  was  here  that  the  adventurous  Leander  braved  the  passage 
of  the  flood  for  the  possession  of  his  mistress.17  It  was  here 
likewise,  in  a  place  where  the  distance  between  the  opposite 
banks  cannot  exceed  five  hundred  paces,  that  Xerxes  imposed 
a  stupendous  bridge  of  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
into  Europe  an  hundred  and  seventy  myriads  of  barbarians.18 
A  sea  contracted  within  such  narrow  limits  may  seem  but  ill 
to  deserve  the  singular  epithet  of  broad ,  which  Homer,  as  well 
as  Orpheus,  has  frequently  bestowed  on  the  Hellespont.  But 
our  ideas  of  greatness  are  of  a  relative  nature :  the  traveller, 
and  especially  the  poet,  who  sailed  along  the  Hellespont,  who 
pursued  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  contemplated  the 
rural  scenery,  which  appeared  on  every  side  to  terminate  the 
prospect,  insensibly  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  sea ;  and  his 
fancy  painted  those  celebrated  straits  with  all  the  attributes 


16  See  an  admirable  dissertation  of  M.  d'Anville  upon  the  Hellespont  or 
Dardanelles,  in  the  M4moires  de  l’Acad&nie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  318- 
346.  Yet  even  that  ingenious  geographer  is  too  fond  of  supposing  new  and 
perhaps  imaginary  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  ancient  writers  as 
accurate  as  himself.  The  Btadia  employed  by  Herodotus  in  the  description  of  the 
Eurine,  the  Bosphorus,  &c.  (1.  iv.  o.  85),  must  undoubtedly  be  all  of  the  same 
species ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  them  either  with  truth  or  with  each 
other.  [Length  of  Hellespont  about  40  miles,  breadth  1  mile.] 

17  The  oblique  distance  between  Sestus  and  Abydus  was  thirty  stadia.  The 
improbable  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  exposed  by  M.  Mahudel,  but  is  defended 
on  the  authority  of  poets  and  medals  by  M.  de  la  Nause.  See  the  Acad6mie  des 
Inscriptions,  tom.  vii.  Hist.  p.  74.  Mem.  p.  240. 

18  See  the  seventh  book  of  Herodotus,  who  has  erected  an  elegant  trophy  to 
his  own  fame  and  to  that  of  his  country.  The  review  appears  to  have  been  made 
with  tolerable  accuraoy  ;  but  the  vanity,  first  of  the  Persians  and  afterwards  of  the 
Greeks,  was  interested  to  magnify  the  armament  and  the  victory.  I  should  much 
doubt  whether  the  invaders  have  ever  outnumbered  the  men  of  any  country  which 
they  attaoked. 
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of  a  mighty  river  flowing  with  a  swift  current,  in  the  midst  of 
a  woody  and  inland  country,  and  at  length,  through  a  wide  mouth, 
discharging  itself  into  the  JEgean  or  Archipelago.19  Ancient 
Troy,90  seated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  over¬ 
looked  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  which  scarcely  received  an 
accession  of  waters  from  the  tribute  of  those  immortal  rivulets 
Simois  and  Scamander.  The  Grecian  camp  had  stretched  twelve 
miles  along  the  shore  from  the  Sigsean  to  the  Bhoetean  promon¬ 
tory  ;  and  the  flanks  of  the  army  were  guarded  by  the  bravest 
chiefs  who  fought  under  the  banners  of  Agamemnon.  The  first 
of  those  promontories  was  occupied  by  Achilles  with  his  invincible 
Myrmidons,  and  the  dauntless  Ajax  pitched  his  tents  on  the 
other.  After  Ajax  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  disappointed 
pride  and  to  the  ingratitude  of  the  Greeks,  his  sepulchre  was 
erected  on  the  ground  where  he  had  defended  the  navy  against 
the  rage  of  Jove  and  of  Hector;  and  the  citizens  of  the  rising 
town  of  Bhceteum  celebrated  his  memory  with  divine  honours.91 
Before  Constantine  gave  a  just  preference  to  the  situation  of 
Byzantium,  he  had  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  the  seat  of 
empire  on  this  celebrated  spot,  from  whence  the  Bomans  de¬ 
rived  their  fabulous  origin.  The  extensive  plain  which  lies 
below  ancient  Troy,  towards  the  Bhoetean  promontory  and  the 
tomb  of  Ajax,  was  first  chosen  for  his  new  capital ;  and,  though 
the  undertaking  was  soon  relinquished,  the  stately  remains  of 
unfinished  walls  and  towers  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who 
sailed  through  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont.99 

“  See  Wood's  observations  on  Homer,  p.  830.  I  have,  with  pleasure,  selected 
this  remark  from  an  author  who  in  general  seems  to  have  disappointed  the 
expectation  of  the  public  as  a  critic,  and  still  more  as  a  traveller.  He  had  visited 
the  banks  of  the  Hellespont ;  he  had  read  Strabo ;  he  ought  to  have  consulted  the 
Roman  itineraries ;  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  confound  Ilium  and  Alexandria 
Troas  (Observations,  p.  840,  841),  two  cities  whioh  were  sixteen  miles  distant 
from  each  other. 

*>  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  wrote  sixty  books  on  thirty  lines  of  Homer’s  Catalogue. 
The  xiiith  Book  of  Strabo  is  sufficient  for  our  curiosity. 

u  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  595.  The  disposition  of  the  ships  which  were  drawn  upon 
dry  land,  and  the  posts  of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  are  very  clearly  described  by  Homer. 
See  Iliad  ix.  [leg.  viii.]  220. 

BZosim.  1.  ii.  p.  106  [o.  80].  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  o.  8.  Theophanes,  p.  18. 
Nicephorus  Callistus,  1.  vii.  p.  48.  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  6  [3].  Zosimus 
places  the  new  city  between  Ilium  and  Alexandria,  but  this  apparent  difference 
may  be  reconciled  by  the  large  extent  of  its  circumference.  [There  is  some  doubt 
about  the  text  of  Zosimus,  see  Mendelssohn  ad  loc.]  Before  the  foundation  of 
Constantinople,  Thessalonica  is  mentioned  by  Cedrenus  (p.  283)  [i.  496,  Bonn], 
and  Sardica  by  Zonaras,  as  the  intended  capital.  [Cp.  also  Anon.  Continuator  of 
Dion  (prob.  Peter  the  Patrician),  Muller,  F.  H.  G.  4,  199.]  They  both  suppose, 
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We  are  at  present  qualified  to  view  the  advantageous  posi- 
~  tion  of  Constantinople ;  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
Nature  for  the  centre  and  capital  of  a  great  monarchy.  Situ¬ 
ated  in  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude,  the  imperial  city 
_ commanded,  from  her  seven  hills,23  the  opposite  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  the  climate  was  healthy  and  temperate,  the 
soil  fertile,  the  harbour  secure  and  capacious;. and  the  approach 
on  the  side  of  the  continent  was  of  small  extent  and  easy  defence. 
The  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  may  be  considered  as  the  two 
gates  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  prince  who  possessed  those 
important  passages  could  always  shut  them  against  a  naval 
enemy  and  open  them  to  the  fleets  of  commerce.  The  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  eastern  provinces  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed 
to  the  policy  of  Constantine,  as  the  barbarians  of  the  Euxine, 
who  in  the  preceding  age  had  poured  their  armaments  into  the 
heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  soon  desisted  from  the  exercise  of 
piracy,  and  despaired  of  forcing  this  insurmountable  barrier. 
When  the  gates  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus  were  shut, 
the  capital  still  enjoyed,  within  their  spacious  inclosure,  every 
production  which  could  supply  the  wants,  or  gratify  the  luxury, 
of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  The  sea-coast  of  Thrace  and 
Bithynia,  which  languish  under  the  weight  of  Turkish  oppression, 
still  exhibits  a  rich  prospect  of  vineyards,  of  gardens,  and  of 
plentiful  harvests ;  and  the  Propontis  has  ever  been  renowned 
for  an  inexhaustible  store  of  the  most  exquisite  fish,  that  are 
taken  in  their  stated  seasons  without  skill  and  almost  without 
labour.24  But,  when  the  passages  of  the  Straits  were  thrown 
open  for  trade,  they  alternately  admitted  the  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  riches  of  the  north  and  south,  of  the  Euxine,  and  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Whatever  rude  commodities  were  collected 
in  the  forests  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  as  far  as  the  sources  of 
the  Tanais  and  the  Borysthenes ;  whatsoever  was  manufactured 
by  the  skill  of  Europe  or  Asia ;  the  corn  of  Egypt,  and  the  gems 
and  spices  of  the  farthest  India,  were  brought  by  the  varying 

with  very  little  probability,  that  the  emperor,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  a 
prodigy,  would  have  repeated  the  mistake  of  the  blind  Ghalcedonians. 

83  Pocock's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  127.  His  plan  of  the 
seven  hills  is  clear  and  accurate.  That  traveller  is  seldom  so  satisfactory. 

84  See  Belon,  Observations,  c.  72-76.  Among  a  variety  of  different  species,  the 
Pelamides,  a  sort  of  Thunnies,  were  the  most  celebrated.  We  may  learn  from 
Polybius,  Strabo,  and  Tacitus  that  the  profits  of  the  fishery  constituted  the 
principal  revenue  of  Byzantium. 
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winds  into  the  port  of  Constantinople,  which,  for  many  ages_. 
attracted  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world.26  * 

The  prospect  of  beauty,  of  safety,  and  of  wealth,  united  in  Founds 
a  single  spot,  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  choice  of  Constantine,  city 
But,  as  some  decent  mixture  of  prodigy  and  fable  has,  in  every 
age,  been  supposed  to  reflect  a  becoming  majesty  on  the  origin 
of  great  cities,28  the  emperor  was  desirous  of  ascribing  his  re¬ 
solution,  not  so  much  to  the  uncertain  counsels  of  human  policy, 
as  to  the  infallible  and  eternal  decrees  of  divine  wisdom.  In 
one  of  his  laws  he  has  been  careful  to  instruct  posterity  that, 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  he  laid  the  everlasting^/ 
foundations  of  Constantinople : 27  and,  though  he  has  not  con¬ 
descended  to  relate  in  what  manner  the  celestial  inspiration  was 
communicated  to  his  mind,  the  defect  of  his  modest  silence  has 
been  liberally  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  succeeding  writers, 
who  describe  the  nocturnal  vision  which  appeared  to  the  fancy 
of  Constantine,  as  he  slept  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium.  The 
tutelar  genius  of  the  city,  a  venerable  matron  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities,  was  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  blooming  maid,  whom  his  own  hands  adorned  with  all 
the  symbols  of  imperial  greatness.28  The  monarch  awoke,  in¬ 
terpreted  the  auspicious  omen,  and  obeyed,  without  hesitation, 
the  will  of  heaven.  The  day  which  gave  birth  to  a  city  or 
colony  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  with  such  ceremonies  as 
had  been  ordained  by  a  generous  superstition;22  and,  though 
Constantine  might  omit  some  rites  which  savoured  too  strongly 
of  their  Pagan  origin,  yet  he  was  anxious  to  leave  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  of  hope  and  respect  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 


*  See  the  eloquent  description  of  Busbequius,  epistol.  i.  p.  64,  Est  in  Europe ; 
habet  in  conspeotu  Asiam,  jEgyptum,  Africamque  a  dextrA :  qua  t&metai  oontiguaa 
non  sunt,  maria  tamen  naviganaique  commoditate  veluti  junguntur.  A  sinistra 
vero  Pontus  est  Euxinus,  &o. 

9  Datur  hao  venia  antiquitati,  ut,  miscendo  humane  divinis,  primordia 
urbium  augustiora  faciat,  T.  Lay.  in  proem. 

17  He  says  in  one  of  his  laws,  pro  commoditate  Urbis  quam  ©temo  nomine, 
jubente  Deo,  donavimns.  God.  Theodos.  1.  xiii.  tit.  v.  leg.  7. 

38  The  Greeks,  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  and  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian 
Ohronicle,  confine  themselves  to  vague  and  general  expressions.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  vision,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  Latin 
writers  as  William  of  Malmesbury.  See  Ducange,  G.  P.  1.  i.  p.  24,  25. 

9  See  Plutaroh.  in  Romul.  tom.  i.  p.  49,  edit.  Bryan.  Among  other  ceremonies, 
a  large  hole,  whioh  had  been  dug  for  that  purpose,  was  filled  up  with  handfuls  of 
earth,  whioh  each  of  the  settlers  brought  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  thus 
adopted  his  new  country. 
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On  foot,  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  himself  led  the 
solemn  procession ;  and  directed  the  line  which  was  traced  as 
the  boundary  of  the  destined  capital ;  till  the  growing  circum¬ 
ference  was  observed  with  astonishment  by  the  assistants,  who, 
at  length,  ventured  to  observe  that  he  had  already  exceeded  the 
most  ample  measure  of  a  great  city.  “I  shall  still  advance,” 
replied  Constantine,  “till  he,  the  invisible  guide  who  marches 
before  me,  thinks  proper  to  stop.” 80  Without  presuming  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  nature  or  motives  of  this  extraordinary  conductor, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  more  humble  task  of  describ¬ 
ing  the  extent  and  limits  of  Constantinople.*1 
Extant  In  the  actual  state  of  the  city,  the  palace  and  gardens 

of  the  Seraglio  occupy  the  eastern  promontory,  the  first  of  the 
seven  hills,  and  cover  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  our 
own  measure.  The  seat  of  Turkish  jealousy  and  despotism  is 
erected  on  the  foundations  of  a  Grecian  republic ;  but  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  Byzantines  were  tempted  by  the  conveniency 
of  the  harbour  to  extend  their  habitations  on  that  side  beyond 
the  modern  limits  of  the  Seraglio.  The  new  walls  of  Constan¬ 
tine  stretched  from  the  port  to  the  Propontis  across  the  enlarged 
breadth  of  the  triangle,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  stadia  from  the 
ancient  fortification ;  and  with  the  city  of  Byzantium  they  in¬ 
closed  five  of  the  seven  hills,  which,  to  the  eyes  of  those  who 
approach  Constantinople,  appear  to  rise  above  each  other  in 
beautiful  order.**  About  a  century  after  the  death  of  the 
founder,  the  new  building,  extending  on  one  side  up  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  on  the  other  along  the  Propontis,  already  covered 


3°  Philostorgiua,  1.  ii.  o.  9.  This  iuoident,  (hough  borrowed  from  a  suspected 
writer,  is  characteristic  and  probable. 

81  See  in  the  M6moires  de  1’ Academic,  tom.  xxxv.  p.  747-768,  a  dissertation  of 
M.  df  Anville  on  the  extent  of  Constantinople.  He  takes  the  plan  inserted  in  the 
Imperium  Orientale  of  Banduri  as  the  most  oomplete ;  but,  by  a  series  of  very  nice 
observations,  he  reduces  the  extravagant  proportion  of  the  scale,  and  instead  of 
9600,  determines  the  circumference  of  the  city  as  consisting  of  about  7800  French 
toises. 

88  Codinus,  Antiquitat.  Const,  p.  12.  He  assigns  the  church  of  St.  Antony  as 
the  boundary  on  the  side  of  the  harbour.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ducange,  1.  iv.  c.  6 ; 
but  I  have  tried,  without  success,  to  discover  the  exact  place  where  it  was  situated. 
[The  Monastery  of  St.  Antony  Kauleas  near  the  Nedrion  (see  Plan).  The  two 
hills  outside  Constantine’s  wall  are  v.  and  vi. ;  and  the  spaoe  between  the  wall  and 
that  of  Theodosius  wa9  never  included  in  the  Regions  of  the  oity,  but  was  divided 
into  seven  quarters  (deuteron,  triton ,  <£c.),  except  BlachernsB,  which  formed  Region 
xiv.  See  plan,  and  Mordtmann,  Bsquisse  topographique  de  Constantinople,  p.  2. 
Van  Mill  ingen  {op.  tit .  19  sqq.)  has  established  that  the  exokionion  was  a  district 
on  the  seventh  nill.] 
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the  narrow  ridge  of  the  sixth,  and  the  broad  sammit  of  the 
seventh,  hill.  The  necessity  of  protecting  those  suburbs  from 
the  incessant  inroads  of  the  barbarians  engaged  the  younger 
Theodosius  to  surround  his  capital  with  an  adequate  and  per¬ 
manent  inclosure  of  walls.*®  From  the  eastern  promontory  to^. 
the  golden  gate,  the  extreme  length  of  Constantinople  was 
about  three  Roman  miles;*4  the  circumference  measured  be-y 
tween  ten  and  eleven ;  and  the  surface  might  be  computed  as 
equal  to  about  two  thousand  English  acres.  It  is  impossible 
to  justify  the  vain  and  credulous  exaggerations  of  modem 
travellers,  who  have  sometimes  stretched  the  limits  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  over  the  adjacent  villages  of  the  European,  and  even 
of  the  Asiatic,  coast.*6  But  the  suburbs  of  Para  and  Galata, 
though  situate  beyond  the  harbour,  may  deserve  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  part  of  the  city ; 36  and  this  addition  may  perhaps 
authorize  the  measure  of  a  Byzantine  historian,  who  assigns 
sixteen  Greek  (about  fourteen  Roman)  miles  for  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  his  native  city.*7  Such  an  extent  may  seem  not 
unworthy  of  an  imperial  residence.  Yet  Constantinople  must 

»  The  new  wall  of  Theodosias  was  constructed  in  the  year  418.  In  447  it  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  in  three  months  by  the  diligence  of 
the  prefect  Cyrus.  The  suburb  of  the  Blachemas  was  first  taken  into  the  city  in 
the  reign  of  Heraclius.  Ducange,  Const.  1.  i.  o.  10, 11.  [The  triple  defence  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  ii.  can  be  clearly  traced  :  (1)  inner  wall  of  Anthemius  ;  (2)  the  outer  wall  of 
Cyrus  ;  (3)  a  ditch  and  counterscarp,  representing  a  third  wall.  See  van  Millingen, 
op.  cit .,  where  the  walls  are  described  in  detail,  with  illustrations.] 

94  The  measurement  is  expressed  in  the  Notitia  by  14,07 5  feet.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  these  were  Greek  feet ;  the  proportion  of  whioh  has  been  ingeni¬ 
ously  determined  by  M.  d’Anville.  He  compares  the  180  feet  with  the  78  Hashemite 
cubits  which  in  different  writers  are  assigned  for  the  height  of  St.  Sophia.  Each 
of  these  cubits  was  equal  to  27  French  inches.  [The  measurements  in  the 
Notitia  correspond  to  the  dimensions  of  the  oity  of  Constantine,  not  (as  Gibbon 
assumes)  to  the  city  as  extended  by  Theodosius.  See  van  Millingen,  op.  cit., 
16-18.] 

**  The  accurate  Th6venot  (1.  i.  c.  16)  walked  in  one  hour  and  three  quarters 
round  two  of  the  aides  of  the  triangle,  from  the  Kiosk  of  the  Seraglio  to  the  seven 
towers.  D’Anville  examines  with  care,  and  receives  with  confidence,  this  decisive 
testimony,  which  gives  a  circumference  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  extravagant 
computation  of  Tournefort  (Lettre  xi.)  of  thirty-four  or  thirty  miles,  without  in¬ 
cluding  Scutari,  is  a  strange  departure  from  his  usual  character. 

88  The  sycffi,  or  fig-trees,  formed  the  thirteenth  region,  and  were  very  much 
embellished  by  Justinian.  It  has  since  borne  the  names  of  Pera  and  Galata.  The 
etymology  of  the  former  is  obvious  ;  that  of  the  latter  is  unknown.  See  Ducange, 
Const.  1.  i.  c.  22,  and  Gyllius  de  Byzant.  1.  iv.  c.  10.  [It  seems  probable  that 
Galata  was  the  quarter  of  Celtic  mercenaries  in  3rd  oentury  b.g.,  and  hence,  like 
the  country  of  Galatia,  derived  its  name.] 

17  One  hundred  and  eleven  stadia,  which  may  be  translated  into  modern  Greek 
miles,  each  of  seven  stadia,  or  660,  sometimes  only  600,  French  toisss.  See  d’Anville, 
Mesures  Itinlraires,  p.  58. 
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\  yield  to  Babylon  and  Thebes,*8  to  ancient  Borne,  to  London, 
'  and  even  to  Paris.** 

the  work °*  The  master  of  the  Roman  world,  who  aspired  to  erect  an 

eternal  monument  of  the  glories  of  his  reign,  could  employ  in 
the  prosecution  of  that  great  work  the  wealth,  the  labour,  and 
all  that  yet  remained  of  the  genius,  of  obedient  millions.  Some 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  expense  bestowed  with  imperial 
liberality  on  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  by  the  allowance 
' —  of  about  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
construction  of  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  aqueducts.40 
The  forests  that  overshadowed  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and 
the  celebrated  quarries  of  white  marble  in  the  little  island  of 
Proconnesus,  supplied  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  materials,  ready 
to  be  conveyed,  by  the  convenience  of  a  short  water-carriage, 
to  the  harbour  of  Byzantium.41  A  multitude  of  labourers  and 
artificers  urged  the  conclusion  of  the  work  with  incessant  toil : 
but  the  impatience  of  Constantine  soon  discovered  that,  in  the 
decline  of  the  arts,  the  skill  as  well  as  numbers  of  his  architects 
bore  a  very  unequal  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  his  designs. 
The  magistrates  of  the  most  distant  provinces  were  therefore 
directed  to  institute  schools,  to  appoint  professors,  and  by  the 
hopes  of  rewards  and  privileges  to  engage  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  architecture  a  sufficient  number  of  ingenious  youths, 
who  had  received  a  liberal  education.4*  The  buildings  of  the 
new  city  were  executed  by  such  artificers  as  the  reign  of  Con- 
^  stantine  could  afford ;  but  they  were  decorated  by  the  hands 
of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  age  of  Pericles  and 

*  When  the  ancient  texts  which  describe  the  size  of  Babylon  and  Thebes  are 
settled,  the  exaggerations  reduced,  and  the  measures  ascertained,  we  find  that 
those  famous  cities  filled  the  great  but  not  incredible  circumference  of  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  Compare  d’Anville,  M6m.  de  l’Acad.  tom.  xxxviii.  p. 
235,  with  his  Description  de  l’Egypte,  p.  201,  202. 

*•  If  we  divide  Constantinople  and  Paris  into  equal  squares  of  60  French  toists , 
the  former  contains  850,  and  the  latter  1160,  of  those  divisions. 

40  Six  hundred  centenaries,  or  sixty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold.  This 
sum  is  taken  from  Oodinus,  Antiquit.  Const,  p.  11 ;  but,  unless  that  oontemptible 
author  had  derived  his  information  from  some  purer  souroes,  he  would  probably 
have  been  unacquainted  with  so  obsolete  a  mode  of  reckoning. 

41  For  the  forests  of  the  Black  Sea,  consult  Tournefort,  Lettre  xvi. ;  for  the 
marble  quarries  of  Proconnesus,  see  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  588.  The  latter  had  already 
furnished  the  materials  of  the  stately  buildings  of  Cyzious. 

49  See  the  Codex  Theodos.  1.  xiii.  tit.  iv.  leg.  1.  This  law  is  dated  in  the  year 
834,  and  was  addressed  to  the  preefeot  of  Italy,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over 
Africa.  The  commentary  of  Godefroy  on  the  whole  title  well  deserves  to  be  con¬ 
sulted. 
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Alexander.  To  revive  the  genius  of  Phidias  and  Lysippus 
surpassed  indeed  the  power  of  a  Homan  emperor;  but  the 
immortal  productions  which  they  had  bequeathed  to  posterity 
were  exposed  without  defence  to  the  rapacious  vanity  of  a 
despot.  By  his  commands  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  were 
despoiled  of  their  most  valuable  ornaments.4®  The  trophies  of 
memorable  wars,  the  objects  of  religious  veneration,  the  most 
finished  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  of  the  sages  and  poets, 
of  ancient  times,  contributed  to  the  splendid  triumph  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  and  gave  occasion  to  the  remark  of  the  historian 
Cedrenus,44  who  observes,  with  some  enthusiasm,  that  nothing 
seemed  wanting  except  the  souls  of  the  illustrious  men  whom 
those  admirable  monuments  were  intended  to  represent.  But 
it  is  not  in  the  city  of  Constantine,  nor  in  the  declining  period  of 
an  empire  when  the  human  mind  was  depressed  by  civil  and 
religious  slavery,  that  we  should  seek  for  the  souls  of  Homer 
and  of  Demosthenes. 

During  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  the  conqueror  had  pitched  b<iiac«b 
his  tent  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  the  second  hill.  To 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  success,  he  chose  the  same  advan¬ 
tageous  position  for  the  principal  Forum  ; 46  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  circular,  or  rather  elliptical,  form.  The  two  oppo¬ 
site  entrances  formed  triumphal  arches;  the  porticoes,  which  / 
inclosed  it  on  every  side,  were  filled  with  statues;  and  the/ 
centre  of  the  Forum  was  occupied  by  a  lofty  column,  of  which 
a  mutilated  fragment  is  now  degraded  by  the  appellation  of  the 
burnt  pillar.  This  column  was  erected  on  a  pedestal  of  white 
marble  twenty  feet  high;  and  was  composed  of  ten  pieces  of 
porphyry,  each  of  which  measured  above  ten  feet  in  height 
and  about  thirty-three  in  circumference.4*  On  the  summit  of 

48  Constantlnopolis  dedicator  pcene  omnium  urbium  nuditate.  Hieronym. 

Chron.  p.  181.  See  Codinus,  p.  8,  9.  The  author  of  the  Antiquitat.  Const.  1.  iii. 

(apnd  Banduri  Imp.  Orient,  tom.  i.  p.  41)  enumerates  Rome,  Sioily,  Antiooh, 
Athens,  and  a  long  list  of  other  cities.  The  provinces  of  Greeoe  and  Asia  Minor 
may  be  supposed  to  have  yielded  the  riohest  Dooty. 

44  Hist.  Compend.  p.  869  [i.  648,  Bonn].  He  describes  the  statue,  or  rather 
bust,  of  Homer  with  a  degree  of  taste  whioh  plainly  Indicates  that  Cedrenus 
copied  the  style  of  a  more  fortunate  age. 

44  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  106  [o.  80].  Chron.  Alexandria  vel  Paschal,  p.  284  [628, 
Bonn].  Ducange,  Oonst.  1.  i.  c.  24.  Even  the  last  of  those  writers  seems  to 
confound  the  Forum  of  Constantine  with  the  Augusteum,  or  oourt  of  the  palaoe. 

I  am  not  satisfied  whether  I  have  properly  distinguished  what  belongs  to  the  one 
and  the  other.  [See  Appendix  8.] 

46  The  most  tolerable  aooount  of  this  column  is  given  by  Pooook.  Description 

vol.  n.— 11 
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the  pillar,  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  ground, 
stood  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo.  It  was  of  bronze,  had  been 
transported  either  from  Athens  or  from  a  town  of  Phrygia,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias.  The  artist  had  re¬ 
presented  the  god  of  day,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  interpreted, 
the  emperor  Constantine  himself,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  the  globe  of  the  world  in  his  left,  and  a  crown  of  rays 
glittering  on  his  head.47  The  Circus,  or  Hippodrome,  was  a 
stately  building  about  four  hundred  paces  in  length  and  one 
hundred  in  breadth.48  The  space  between  the  two  mete  or 
goals  was  Med  with  statues  and  obelisks ;  and  we  may  still 
remark  a  very  singular  fragment  of  antiquity :  the  bodies  of 
three  serpents,  twisted  into  one  pillar  of  brass.  Their  triple 
heads  had  once  supported  the  golden  tripod  which,  after  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes,  was  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  by 
the  victorious  Greeks.49  The  beauty  of  the  Hippodrome  has 
been  long  since  defaced  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  Turkish  con¬ 
querors  ;  but,  under  the  similar  appellation  of  Atmeidan,  it  still 
serves  as  a  place  of  exercise  for  their  horses.  Prom  the  throne, 
whence  the  emperor  viewed  the  Circensian  games,  a  winding 
staircase 50  descended  to  the  palace  ;  a  magnificent  edifice,  which 

of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  131.  But  it  is  still  in  many  instances  perplexed  and 
unsatisfactory. 

47  Ducange,  Const.  1.  i.  o.  24,  p.  76,  and  his  notes  ad  Alexiad.  p.  882.  The 
statue  of  Constantine  or  Apollo  was  thrown  down  under  the  reign  of  Alexis 
Oomnenus. 

"Toumefort  (Lettre  xii.)  computes  the  Atmeidan  at  four  hundred  paoes. 
If  he  means  geometrical  paces  of  five  feet  each,  it  was  three  hundred  toises  in 
length,  about  forty  more  than  the  great  Circus  of  Rome.  See  d'Anville,  Mesures 
Itin&raires,  p.  73.  [According  to  the  measurements  of  M.  Paspates  the  length 
was  320  yards  long,  79  yards  broad.] 

49  The  guardians  of  the  most  holy  relics  would  rejoice  if  they  were  able  to 
produce  such  a  chain  of  evidence  as  may  be  alleged  on  this  occasion.  See 
Banduri  ad  Antiquitat.  Const,  p.  668.  Gyllius  de  Byzant.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  1.  The 
original  consecration  of  the  tripod  and  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  may  be 
proved  from  Herodotus  and  Pausanias.  2.  The  Pagan  Zosimus  agrees  with  the 
three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  that  the  sacred 
ornaments  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  were  removed  to  Constantinople  by  the  order 
of  Constantine ;  and  among  these  the  serpentine  pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  is 
particularly  mentioned.  3.  All  the  European  travellers  who  have  visited  Con¬ 
stantinople,  from  Buondelmonte  to  Pocock,  describe  it  in  the  same  place,  and  almost 
in  the  same  manner ;  the  differences  between  them  are  occasioned  only  by  the 
injuries  which  it  has  sustained  from  the  Turks.  Mahomet  the  Second  broke  the 
underjaw  of  one  of  the  serpents  with  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe.  Th6venot,  1.  i.  c. 
17.  [Zosimus  mentions  only  a  tripod  of  Apollo  with  a  statue  of  the  god  on  it  (ii. 
31),  but  not  the  serpent  coils,  ana  therefore  (so  Mendelssohn)  not  the  Platsean 
dedication.] 

50  The  Latin  name  Cochlea  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  very  frequently 
peoun  in  the  Byzantine  history.  Duoange,  Const.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  104. 
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scarcely  yielded  to  the  residence  of  Borne  itself,  and  which, 
together  with  the  dependent  courts,  gardens,  and  porticoes, 
covered  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Propontis  between  the  Hippodrome  and  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia.61  We  might  likewise  celebrate  the  baths,  which  still 
retained  the  name  of  Zeuxippus,  after  they  had  been  enriched, 
by  the  munificence  of  Constantine,  with  lofty  columns,  various 
marbles,  and  above  threescore  statues  of  bronze.62  But  we 
should  deviate  from  the  design  of  this  history,  if  we  attempted 
minutely  to  describe  the  different  buildings  or  quarters  of  the 
city.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  whatever  could 
adorn  the  dignity  of  a  great  capital,  or  contribute  to  the  benefit 
or  pleasure  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  was  contained  within 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  A  particular  description,  composed 
about  a  century  after  its  foundation,  enumerates  a  capitol  or 
school  of  learning,  a  circus,  two  theatres,  eight  public,  and  one/ 
hundred  and  fifty-three  private,  baths,  fifty-two  porticoes,  five 
granaries,  eight  aqueducts  or  reservoirs  of  water,  four  spacious 
halls  for  the  meetings  of  the  senate  or  courts  of  justice,  fourteen 
churches,  fourteen  palaces,  and  four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  houses,  which,  for  their  size  or  beauty,  de¬ 
served  to  be  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  plebeian 
habitations.62 

The  populousness  of  his  favoured  city  was  the  next  and 
most  serious  object  of  the  attention  of  its  founder.  In  the 
dark  ages  which  succeeded  the  translation  of  the  empire,  the 
remote  and  the  immediate  consequences  of  that  memorable 

51  There  are  three  topographical  points  which  indicate  the  situation  of  the 
palace.  1.  The  staircase,  which  connected  it  with  the  Hippodrome  or  Atmeidan. 
2.  A  small  artificial  port  on  the  Propontis,  from  whence  there  was  an  easy  ascent, 
by  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  to  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  3.  The  Augusteum 
was  a  spacious  court,  one  side  of  which  was  ocoupied  by  the  front  of  the  palace, 
and  another  by  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  [See  Appendix  8.] 

“Zeuxippus  was  an  epithet  of  Jupiter,  and  the  baths  were  a  part  of  old 
Byzantium.  The  difficulty  of  assigning  their  true  situation  has  not  been  felt  by 
Ducange.  History  seems  to  connect  them  with  St.  Sophia  and  the  palace ;  but 
the  original  plan,  inserted  in  Banduri,  places  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 
near  the  harbour.  [They  were  close  to  the  Palace  and  Hippodrome,  on  south 
side  of  the  Augusteum,  see  Appendix  8.]  For  their  beauties,  see  Chron.  Paschal, 
p.  285,  and  Gyllius  de  Byzant.  1.  ii.  c.  7.  Christodorus  (see  Antiquit&t.  Const.  1. 
vii.)  composed  inscriptions  in  verse  for  each  of  the  statues.  He  was  a  Theban 
poet  in  genius  as  well  as  in  birth  : 

Bceotum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum. 

"See  the  Notitia.  Rome  only  reckoned  1780  large  houses,  domua;  but  the 
word  must  have  had  a  more  dignified  signification.  No  inaulcB  are  mentioned 
at  Constantinople.  The  old  capital  consisted  of  424  streets,  the  new  of  322. 
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event  were  strangely  confounded  by  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  credulity  of  the  Latins.M  It  was  asserted  and  believed 
that  all  the  noble  families  of  Borne,  the  senate,  and  the 
equestrian  order,  with  their  innumerable  attendants,  had 
followed  their  emperor  to  the  banks  of  the  Propontis;  that  a 
spurious  race  of  strangers  and  plebeians  was  left  to  possess  the 
solitude  of  the  ancient  capital;  and  that  the  lands  of  Italy, 
long  since  converted  into  gardens,  were  at  once  deprived  of 
cultivation  and  inhabitants.65  In  the  course  of  this  history, 
such  exaggerations  will  be  reduced  to  their  just  value ;  yet, 
since  the  growth  of  Constantinople  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
general  increase  of  mankind  and  of  industry,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  this  artificial  colony  was  raised  at  the  expense  of 
the  ancient  cities  of  the  empire.  Many  opulent  senators  of 
Borne,  and  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  were  probably  invited  by 
Constantine  to  adopt  for  their  country  the  fortunate  spot  which 
he  had  chosen  for  his  own  residence.  The  invitations  of  a 
master  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  commands;  and 
the  liberality  of  the  emperor  obtained  a  ready  and  cheerful 
obedience.  He  bestowed  on  his  favourites  the  palaces  which 
he  had  built  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  city,  assigned  them 
lands  and  pensions  for  the  support  of  their  dignity,66  and  alien¬ 
ated  the  demesnes  of  Pontus  and  Asia,  to  grant  hereditary 
estates  by  the  easy  tenure  of  maintaining  a  house  in  the 
capital.67  But  these  encouragements  and  obligations  soon 


MLiutprand,  Legatio  ad  Imp.  Nioephorum,  p.  163  [o.  62].  The  modem 
Greeks  have  strangely  disfigured  the  antiquities  of  Constantinople.  We  might 
exouse  the  errors  of  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers ;  but  it  is  somewhat  astonish¬ 
ing  that  the  Greeks,  who  had  access  to  the  authentic  materials  preserved  in  their 
own  language,  should  prefer  fiction  to  truth  and  loose  tradition  to  genuine  history. 
In  a  single  page  of  Codinus  we  may  detect  twelve  unpardonable  mistakes :  the 
reconciliation  of  Severus  and  Niger,  the  marriage  of  their  son  and  daughter,  the 
siege  of  Byzantium  by  the  Macedonians,  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  which  reoalled 
Severus  to  Home,  the  sixty  years  which  elapsed  from  his  death  to  the  foundation 
of  Constantinople,  &c. 

65 Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Bomains,  o.  17. 

66  Themist.  Orat.  iii.  p.  48,  edit.  Hardouin.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  8.  Zosim.  1. 
ii.  p.  107  [32].  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  715  [§  80].  If  we  could  credit  Codinus  (p. 
10),  Constantine  built  houses  for  the  senators  on  the  exact  model  of  their  Roman 
palaces,  and  gratified  them,  as  well  as  himself,  with  the  pleasure  of  an  agreeable 
surprise ;  but  the  whole  story  is  full  of  fictions  and  inconsistencies. 

57  The  law  by  which  the  younger  Theodosius,  in  the  year  438,  abolished  this 
tenure  may  be  found  among  the  Novelise  of  that  emperor  at  the  end  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  tom.  vi.  nov.  12.  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom. 
iv.  p.  371)  has  evidently  mistaken  the  nature  of  these  estates.  With  a  grant 
from  the  Imperial  demesnes,  the  same  condition  was  accepted  as  a  favour  which 
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became  superfluous,  and  were  gradually  abolished.  Wherever 
the  seat  of  government  is  fixed,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
public  revenue  will  be  expended  by  the  prince  himself,  by  his 
ministers,  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  by  the  domestics  of  the 
palace.  The  most  wealthy  of  the  provincials  will  be  attracted 
by  the  powerful  motives  of  interest  and  duty,  of  amusement 
and  curiosity.  A  third  and  more  numerous  class  of  inhabitants 
will  insensibly  be  formed,  of  servants,  of  artificers,  and  of  mer¬ 
chants,  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  their  own  labour 
and  from  the  wants  or  luxury  of  the  superior  ranks.  In  less 
than  a  century,  Constantinople  disputed  with  Borne  itself  the 
pre-eminence  of  riches  and  numbers.  New  piles  of  buildings, 
crowded  together  with  too  little  regard  to  health  or  convenience, 
scarcely  allowed  the  intervals  of  narrow  streets  for  the  perpetual 
throng  of  men,  of  horses,  and  of  carriages.  The  allotted  space 
of  ground  was  insufficient  to  contain  the  increasing  people; 
and  the  additional  foundations,  which,  on  either  side,  were 
advanced  into  the  sea,  might  alone  have  composed  a  very 
considerable  city.68 

The  frequent  and  regular  distributions  of  wine  and  oil,  of  Privileges 
com  or  bread,  of  money  or  provisions,  had  almost  exempted  the 
poorer  citizens  of  Borne  from  the  necessity  of  labour.  The 
magnificence  of  the  first  Caesars  was  in  some  measure  imitated 
by  the  founder  of  Constantinople : 69  but  his  liberality,  however 
it  might  excite  the  applause  of  the  people,  has  incurred  the 
censure  of  posterity.  A  nation  of  legislators  and  conquerors " 
might  assert  their  claim  to  the  harvests  of  Africa,  which  had 
been  purchased  with  their  blood ;  and  it  was  artfully  contrived 
by  Augustus  that,  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  the  Bomans 

would  justly  have  been  deemed  a  hardship,  if  it  had  been  imposed  upon  private 
property. 

89  The  passages  of  Zosimus,  of  Eunapius,  of  Bozo  men,  and  of  Agathias,  which 
relate  to  the  increase  of  buildings  and  inhabitants  at  Constantinople,  are  collected 
and  connected  by  Gyllius  de  Byzant.  1.  i.  o.  8.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (in  Panegyr. 

Anthem.  56,  p.  290,  edit.  Sirmond)  describes  the  moles  that  were  pushed  forwards 
into  the  sea ;  they  consisted  of  the  famous  Puzzolan  sand,  which  hardens  in  the 
water. 

09  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  o.  8,  Philostorg.  1.  ii.  o.  9,  Codin.  Antiq.  Const,  p.  8.  It  ap¬ 
pears  by  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  18,  that  the  daily  allowances  of  the  city  consisted  of 
eight  myriads  of  vlrov,  which  we  may  either  translate  with  Valesius  by  the  words 
modii  of  com  or  consider  as  expressive  of  the  number  of  loaves  of  bread.  [Cp.  also 
Zosimus,  ii.  32 ;  Photius,  p.  475,  a.  89,  ed.  Bekker ;  Codinus,  de  or  p.  Cp.  16,  4,  ed. 

Bekk.  (iprovs  fiptpyiaiovs).  We  must  understand  loaves,  not  modii  (nor  medimni, 
as  Finlay  thought ;  1  med.  =*  6  mod.).  See  E.  Gebhardt,  das  Verpflegungswesen 
von  Bom  und  Constantdnopel,  1881.] 
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should  lose  the  memory  of  freedom.  But  the  prodigality  of 
Constantine  could  not  be  excused  by  any  consideration  either 
of  public  or  private  interest;  and  the  annual  tribute  of  corn 
imposed  upon  Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  his  new  capital  was 
applied  to  feed  a  lazy  and  indolent  populace,  at  the  expense 
of  the  husbandmen  of  an  industrious  province.60  Some  other 
regulations  of  this  emperor  are  less  liable  to  blame,  but  they 
are  less  deserving  of  notice.  He  divided  Constantinople  into 
fourteen  regions  or  quarters,61  dignified  the  public  council  with 
the  appellation  of  Senate,66  communicated  to  the  citizens  the 
privileges  of  Italy,®  and  bestowed  on  the  rising  city  the  title  of 
Colony,  the  first  and  most  favoured  daughter  of  ancient  Borne. 
The  venerable  parent  still  maintained  the  legal  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  supremacy  which  was  due  to  her  age,  to  her  dignity, 
and  to  the  remembrance  of  her  former  greatness.64 


00  See  God.  Theodos.  1.  xiii.  and  xiv.  [16]  and  God.  Justinian.  Edict,  xii. 
tom.  ii.  p.  648,  edit.  Genev.  See  the  beautiful  complaint  of  Borne  in  the  poem  of 
Glaudian  de  Bell.  Gildonico,  ver.  46-64. 

Gum  subiit  par  Roma  mihi  divisaque  sumait 
iSquales  aurora  togas  :  iEgyptia  rura 
In  partem  cessere  novam. 

[Gp.  also  Libanius,  forty  r&y  tcpay,  184,  ed.  Reiske;  Themistius,  Or.  4,  p.  62; 
C.  I.  L.,  i.  p.  394.] 

61  The  regions  of  Constantinople  are  mentioned  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  and 
particularly  described  in  the  Notitia  of  the  younger  Theodosius ;  but,  as  the  four 
last  of  them  are  not  included  within  the  wall  of  Constantine,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  division  of  the  city  should  be  referred  to  the  founder. 

®  Senatum  constituit  secundi  ordinis  ;  Claroa  vocavit.  Anon.  Valesian.  p.  716 
[§  30].  The  senators  of  old  Rome  were  styled  Clarissimi.  See  a  curious  note  of 
Valesius  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxii.  9.  From  the  11th  epistle  of  Julian,  it 
should  seem  that  the  place  of  senator  was  considered  as  a  burthen  rather  than  as 
an  honour ;  but  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  t.  ii.  p.  371)  has  shewn 
that  this  epistle  oould  not  relate  to  Constantinople.  Might  we  not  read,  instead  of 
the  celebrated  name  of  Bv(ayr(oist  the  obsoure  but  more  probable  word  Buray$^you  ? 
Bisanthe  or  Rhcedestus,  now  Rhodosto,  was  a  small  maritime  city  of  Thraoe. 
See  Stephan.  Byz.  de  Urbibus,  p.  225,  and  Cellar.  Geograph,  tom.  i.  p.  849. 
[Certain  gold  medallions  with  Emperor  standing  and  the  legend  Senatus  on  the 
reverse,  have  been  shown  to  refer  to  the  foundation  of  the  new  senate  (Kenner, 
Wiener  numi&matische  Zeitschrift ,  3,  117).  Hertlein,  p.  491,  keeps  Bufarrfots, 
but  notices  Gibbon's  conjecture.] 

68  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xiv.  18.  The  Commentary  of  Godefroy  (t.  v.  p.  220)  is 
long,  but  perplexed ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  the  Jus  Italicum 
oould  consist,  after  the  freedom  of  the  city  had  been  communicated  to  the  whole 
empire.  [ J us  Italicum  gave  exemption  from  tributum  or  land-tax, — an  exemption 
which  Italy  herself  had  recently  lost.] 

84  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  8)  celebrates  Constantinople  as  not  less  superior  to  all 
other  cities  than  she  was  inferior  to  Rome  itself.  His  learned  commentator 
(Spanheim,  p.  75,  76)  justifies  this  language  by  several  parallel  and  contemporary 
instances.  Zosimus,  as  well  as  Soorates  and  Sozomen,  flourished  after  the  division 
of  the  empire  between  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius,  which  established  a  perfect 
equality  between  the  old  and  the  new  capital. 
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As  Constantine  urged  the  progress  of  the  work  with  the  n«dic<t  ^ 
impatience  of  a  lover,  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  principal  330  or  334 
edifices  were  completed  in  a  few  years,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  in  a  few  months  ;w  but  this  extraordinary  diligence 
should  excite  the  less  admiration,  since  many  of  the  buildings 
were  finished  in  so  hasty  and  imperfect  a  manner  that,  under 
the  succeeding  reign,  they  were  preserved  with  difficulty  from 
impending  ruin.*’8  But,  while  they  displayed  the  vigour  and 
freshness  of  youth,  the  founder  prepared  to  celebrate  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  his  city.87  The  games  and  largesses  which  crowned  u.d.  sso. 

the  pomp  of  this  memorable  festival  may  easily  be  supposed ; - 

but  there  is  one  circumstance  of  a  more  singular  and  permanent 
nature,  which  ought  not  entirely  to  be  overlooked.  As  often 
as  the  birthday  of  the  city  returned,  the  statue  of  Constantine, 
framed,  by  his  order,  of  gilt  wood,  and  bearing  in  its  right 
hand  a  small  image  of  the  genius  of  the  place,  was  erected  on 
a  triumphal  car.  The  guards,  carrying  white  tapers,  and 
clothed  in  their  richest  apparel,  accompanied  the  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  as  it  moved  through  the  Hippodrome.  When  it  was 
opposite  to  the  throne  of  the  reigning  emperor,  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  with  grateful  reverence  adored  the  memory  of  his 
predecessor.88  At  the  festival  of  the  dedication,  an  edict,  en- 

65  Oodinus  (Antiquitat.  p.  8)  affirms  that  the  foundations  of  Constantinople 
were  laid  in  the  year  of  the  world  6887  (a.d.  329),  on  the  26th  of  September,  and 
that  the  city  was  dedicated  the  11th  of  May  6838  (a.d.  830).  He  connects  these 
dates  with  several  characteristic  epochs,  but  they  contradict  each  other;  the 
authority  of  Codinus  is  of  little  weight,  and  the  spaoe  which  he  assigns  must  appear 
insufficient.  The  term  of  ten  years  is  given  us  by  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  8),  and 
Spanheim  labours  to  establish  the  truth  of  it  (p.  69-76),  by  the  help  of  two 
passages  from  Themistius  (Orat.  iv.  p.  68),  and  of  Philostorgius  (1.  ii.  o.  9),  which 
form  a  period  from  the  year  824  to  the  year  884.  Modem  critics  are  divided 
concerning  this  point  of  chronology,  and  their  different  sentiments  are  very 
accurately  discussed  by  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  619-626. 

[The  date  of  dedication,  11th  May  830,  is  certain,  see  Idatius,  Descr.  Consul .,  Chron. 

Pasch.  p.  285,  Hesychius,  F.  H.  G.  4,  p.  154,  cp.  Malalas,  p.  322,  Cedren.  i.  p.  497. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  is  discussed  by  Th.  Preger  in  Hermes  86, 386  sqq.  (1901). 

He  reduces  the  various  statements  to  two  traditions,*  of  which  one  (the  Consular 
Fasti)  assigned  the  foundation  to  825  ;  the  other  (represented  by  Theophanes)  to  328. 

Both  seem  to  be  based  on  fact.  The  building  of  new  edifices  for  the  Imperial 
city  began  in  summer  325 ;  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  city- wall  was  laid 
Nov.  26,  828.  See  further  Seeck’s  criticism  in  Hermes  87,  155  (1902),  and  Preger’s 
reply,  ib.  316.] 

88  Themistius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  47.  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  108.  Constantine  himself,  in 
one  of  his  laws  (Cod.  Theod.  L  xv.  tit.  1),  betrays  his  impatience. 

67  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  faithful  to  the  mode  of  superstition  whioh  prevailed 
in  their  own  times,  assure  us  that  Constantinople  was  consecrated  to  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God. 

68  The  earliest  and  most  complete  account  of  this  extraordinary  ceremony  may 
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graved  on  a  column  of  marble,  bestowed  the  title  of  Second  or 
New  Rome  on  the  city  of  Constantine.6*  Bat  the  name  of  Con- 
stantinople 70  has  prevailed  over  that  honourable  epithet ;  and, 
after  the  revolution  of  fourteen  centuries,  still  perpetuates  the 
fame  of  its  author.71 

Form  of  The  foundation  of  a  new  capital  is  naturally  connected  with 
ment  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  civil  and  military  administra¬ 
tion.  The  distinct  view  of  the  complicated  system  of  policy, 
introduced  by  Diocletian,  improved  by  Constantine,  and  com- 
.  pleted  by  his  immediate  successors,  may  not  only  amuse  the 
fancy  by  the  singular  picture  of  a  great  empire,  but  will  tend 
V  to  illustrate  the  secret  and  internal  causes  of  its  rapid  decay. 
In  the  pursuit  of  any  remarkable  institution,  we  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  led  into  the  more  early  or  the  more  recent  times  of 
the  Boman  history;  but  the  proper  limits  of  this  inquiry  will 
be  included  within  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  from  the  accession  of  Constantine  to  the  publication  of 
the  Theodpsian  code ; 73  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  Notitia 
of  the  east  and  west,73  we  derive  the  most  copious  and  authentic 
information  of  the  state  of  the  empire.  This  variety  of  objects 
will  suspend,  for  some  time,  the  course  of  the  narrative ;  but 
the  interruption  will  be  censured  only  by  those  readers  who 
are  insensible  to  the  importance  of  laws  and  manners,  while 

be  found  in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  285  [Chr.  Pasch.  p.  529-30].  Tille- 
mont,  and  the  other  friends  of  Constantine,  who  are  offended  with  the  air  of 
Paganism  whioh  seems  unworthy  of  a  Christian  Prince,  had  a  right  to  consider  it 
as  doubtful,  but  they  were  not  authorized  to  omit  the  mention  of  it. 

99  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Ducange,  C.  P.  1.  i.  o.  6.  Velut  ipsius  Rome  filiam,  is 
the  expression  of  Augustin,  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  v.  o.  25. 

70  Eutropius,  1.  x.  o.  8.  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  8.  Ducange,  C.  P.  1.  i.  o.  5.  The 
name  of  Constantinople  is  extant  on  the  medals  of  Constantine. 

71  The  lively  Fontenelle  (Dialogues  des  Morts,  xii.)  affects  to  derive  the  vanity 
of  human  ambition,  and  seems  to  triumph  in  the  disappointment  of  Constantine, 
whose  immortal  name  is  now  lost  in  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Istambol,  a  Turkish 
corruption  of  tls  tV  v 6\iv.  Yet  the  original  name  is  still  preserved,  1.  By  the 
nations  of  Europe.  2.  By  the  modem  Greeks.  8.  By  the  Arabs,  whose  writings 
are  diffused  over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests  in  Asia  and  Africa.  See 
d’Herbelot,  Biblioth6que  Orientals,  p.  275.  4.  By  the  more  learned  Turks,  and  by 
the  emperor  himself  in  his  public  mandates.  Oantemir’s  History  of  [Growth  and 
Decay  of]  the  Othman  [Ottoman]  Empire,  p.  51  [Eng.  Tr.  17341. 

78  The  Theodosian  code  was  promulgated  a.d.  488.  See  the  Prolegomena  of 
Godefroy,  c.  i.  p.  185.  » 

78  Pancirolus,  in  his  elaborate  Commentary,  assigns  to  the  Notitia  a  date 
almost  similar  to  that  of  the  Theodosian  code :  but  his  proofs,  or  rather  con¬ 
jectures,  are  extremely  feeble.  I  should  be  rather  inolinea  to  place  this  useful 
work  between  the  final  division  of  the  empire  (a.d.  395)  and  the  successful  inva¬ 
sion  of  Gaul  by  the  Barbarians  (a.d.  407).  See  Histoire  des  anciens  Peuples 
des  l’Europe,  tom.  viL  p.  40.  [Cp.  Appendix  10.] 
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they  peruse,  with  eager  curiosity,  the  transient  intrigues  of  a 
court,  or  the  accidental  event  of  a  battle. 

The  manly  pride  of  the  Romans,  content  with  substantial  Hiemrehy 
power,  had  left  to  the  vanity  of  the  east  the  forms  and  cere-  °* 1110  8tate 
monies  of  ostentatious  greatness.74  But  when  they  lost  even 
the  semblance  of  those  virtues  which  were  derived  from  their 
ancient  freedom,  the  simplicity  of  Boman  manners  was  in¬ 
sensibly  corrupted  by  the  stately  affectation  of  the  courts  of 
Asia.  The  distinctions  of  personal  merit  and  influence,  so 
conspicuous  in  a  republic,  so  feeble  and  obscure  under  a 
monarchy,  were  abolished  by  the  despotism  of  the  emperors; 
who  substituted  in  their  room  a  severe  subordination  of  rank 
and  office,  from  the  titled  slaves,  who  were  seated  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  to  the  meanest  instruments  of  arbitrary  power. 

This  multitude  of  abject  dependents  was  interested  in  the 
support  of  the  actual  government,  from  the  dread  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  might  at  once  confound  their  hopes  and  intercept 
the  reward  of  their  services.  In  this  divine  hierarchy  (for  such  / 
it  is  frequently  styled)  every  rank  was  marked  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness,  and  its  dignity  was  displayed  in  a  variety 
of  trifling  and  solemn  ceremonies,  which  it  was  a  study  to  learn 
and  a  sacrilege  to  neglect.76  The  purity  of  the  Latin  language 
was  debased  by  adopting,  in  the  intercourse  of  pride  and 
flattery,  a  profusion  of  epithets,  which  Tully  would  scarcely/ 
have  understood,  and  which  Augustus  would  have  rejected 
with  indignation.  The  principal  officers  of  the  empire  were 
saluted,  even  by  the  sovereign  himself,  with  the  deceitful  titles 
of  your  Sincerity,  your  Gravity,  your  Excellency,  your  Eminence , 
your  sublime  and  wonderful  Magnitude,  your  illustrious  and 
magnificent  Highness.™  The  codicils  or  patents  of  their  office 
were  curiously  emblazoned  with  such  emblems  as  were  best 
adapted  to  explain  its  nature  and  high  dignity;  the  image  or 
portrait  of  the  reigning  emperors ;  a  triumphal  car ;  the  book  of 

74  Scilicet  extern®  superbise  sueto,  non  inerat  notitia  noatri  (perhaps  nostrae) ; 
apud  quos  vis  Imperii  valet,  inania  transmittuntur.  Tacit  Annal.  xv.  31.  The 
gradation  from  the  style  of  freedom  and  simplicity  to  that  of  form  and  servitude 
may  be  traced  in  the  Epistles  of  Cicero,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Symmachus. 

78  The  emperor  Gratian,  after  confirming  a  law  of  precedency  published  by 
Valentinian,  the  father  of  his  Divinity ,  thus  continues :  Siquis  igitur  indebitum 
sib!  locum  usurpavcrit,  nulla  se  ignoratione  defendat ;  sitque  plane  saerxlegii  reus 
qui  divina  prsecepta  neglexerit.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  v.  leg.  2. 

78  Consult  the  Notitia  Dignitatum ,  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  tom. 
vi.  p.  316. 
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mandates  placed  on  a  table,  covered  with  a  rich  carpet,  and  illu¬ 
minated  by  four  tapers ;  the  allegorical  figures  of  the  provinces 
which  they  governed ;  or  the  appellations  and  standards  of  the 
droops  whom  they  commanded.  Some  of  these  official  ensigns 
were  really  exhibited  in  their  hall  of  audience ;  others  preceded 
their  pompous  march  whenever  they  appeared  in  public;  and 
every  circumstance  of  their  demeanour,  their  dress,  their 
ornaments,  and  their  train,  waB  calculated  to  inspire  a  deep 
reverence  for  the  representatives  of  supreme  majesty.  By 
a  philosophic  observer,  the  system  of  the  Boman  govern¬ 
ment  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  splendid  theatre,  filled 
with  players  of  every  character  and  degree,  who  repeated 
the  language,  and  imitated  the  passions,  of  their  original 
model.77 

Three  All  the  magistrates  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a  place  in 

vJaonour  the  general  state  of  the  empire  were  accurately  divided  into  three 

classes.  1.  The  Illustrious ;  2.  The  Spectabiles,  or  Respect¬ 
able;  and,  3.  The  Clarissimi;  whom  we  may  translate  by  the 
word  Honourable.  In  the  times  of  Roman  simplicity,  the  last- 
mentioned  epithet  was  used  only  as  a  vague  expression  of 
deference,  till  it  became  at  length  the  peculiar  and  appropriated 
title  of  all  who  were  members  of  the  senate,78  and  consequently 
of  all  who,  from  that  venerable  body,  were  selected  to  govern 
the  provinces.  The  vanity  of  those  who,  from  their  rank  and 
office,  might  claim  a  superior  distinction  above  the  rest  of  the 
senatorial  order  was  long  afterwards  indulged  with  the  new 
appellation  of  Respectable ;  but  the  title  of  Illustrious  was  always 
\  reserved  to  some  eminent  personages  who  were  obeyed  or  re¬ 
verenced  by  the  two  subordinate  classes.  It  was  communicated 
(Fonrdivi-  only,  I.  To  the  consuls  and  patricians;  II.  To  the  praetorian 
niuatres]  prsefects,  with  the  prsefects  of  Borne  and  Constantinople ;  III. 
To  the  masters  general  of  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry ;  and,  IV. 
To  the  seven  ministers  of  the  palace,  who  exercised  their  sacred 

77  P&noirolns  ad  Notitiam  utriusque  Imperii,  p.  89.  But  his  explanations  are 
obsoure,  and  he  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  painted  emblems  from  the 
effective  ensigns  of  office. 

78  In  the  Pandects,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines, 
Clatrissvmus  is  the  ordinary  and  legal  title  of  a  senator.  [Another  important 
title  is  that  of  vir  consularis  (origin  uncertain).  All  clarissimt  who  were  admitted 
into  the  senate  had  this  rank,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  con- 
suUuris  in  the  old  sense  of  ex-oonsul.  Some  provincial  governorships  could  only 
be  held  by  consulate* ;  henoe  the  ConstUaris  of  —  &o.] 
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functions  about  the  person  of  the  emperor.79  Among  those 
illustrious  magistrates  who  were  esteemed  co-ordinate  with  each 
other,  the  seniority  of  appointment  gave  place  to  the  union  of 
dignities.89  By  the  expedient  of  honorary  codicils,  the  emperors, 
who  were  fond  of  multiplying  their  favours,  might  sometimes 
gratify  the  vanity,  though  not  the  ambition,  of  impatient 
courtiers.81 

I.  As  long  as  the  Roman  consuls  were  the  first  magistrates  The  eon- 
of  a  free  state,  they  derived  their  nght  to  power  from  the  ^ 
choice  of  the  people.  As  long  as  the  emperors  condescended  ' 

to  disguise  the  servitude  which  they  imposed,  the  consuls  were  > 
still  elected  by  the  real  or  apparent  suffrage  of  the  senate.*' 

From  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  even  these  vestiges  of  liberty 
were  abolished,  and  the  successful  candidates  who  were  in¬ 
vested  with  the  annual  honours  of  the  consulship  affected  to 
deplore  the  humiliating  condition  of  their  predecessors.  The 
Scipios  and  the  Catos  had  been  reduced  to  solicit  the  votes  of 
plebeians,  to  pass  through  the  tedious  and  expensive  forms  of 
a  popular  election,  and  to  expose  their  dignity  to  the  shame  of 
a  public  refusal;  while  their  own  happier  fate  had  reserved 
them  for  an  age  and  government  in  which  the  rewards  of  virtue 
were  assigned  by  the  unerring  wisdom  of  a  gracious  sovereign.88 
In  the  epistles  which  the  emperor  addressed  to  the  two  consuls 
elect,  it  was  declared  that  they  were  created  by  his  sole 
authority.®  Their  names  and  portraits,  engraved  on  gilt  tablets 
of  ivory,  were  dispersed  over  the  empire  as  presents  to  the  pro- 


n  Pancirol.  p.  12-17.  I  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  two  inferior  ranks, 
Perfectissimus  and  Egregvus ,  whioh  were  given  to  many  persons  who  were  not 
raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity.  [For  example,  the  urban  prefect  was  perfectissi- 
mus ;  likewise  the  governors  of  dioceses  under  Diocletian  and  Constantine.  But, 
as  these  and  lesser  officials  were  promoted  to  senatorial  rank,  they  became  dar- 
issimi  or  spectabiles.  The  rank  of  egregius  is  not  found  after  Constantine ;  that 
of  perfectissimu s  lingered  longer  and  was  still  borne  by  the  governor  of  Dalmatia 
in  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century.] 

80  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vi.  tit.  vi.  The  rules  of  precedency  are  ascertained  with  the 
most  minute  accuracy  by  the  emperors  and  illustrated  with  equal  prolixity  by  their 
learned  interpreter. 

®  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxii. 

88  Ausonius  (in  Gratiarum  Actione)  basely  expatiates  on  this  unworthy  topic 
which  is  managed  by  Mamertinus  (Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  16, 19)  with  somewhat  more 
freedom  and  ingenuity. 

88  Cum  de  Consulibus  in  annum  creandis  solus  mecum  volutarem  .  .  .  te 
Consulem  et  designavi,  et  deolaravi,  et  priorem  nuncupavi;  are  some  of  the 
expressions  employed  by  the  emperor  Gratian  to  his  preceptor,  the  poet 
Ausonius. 
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vinces,  the  cities,  the  magistrates,  the  senate,  and  the  people.84 
Their  solemn  inauguration  was  performed  at  the  place  of  the 
imperial  residence;  and,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  Borne  was  constantly  deprived  of  the  presence 
of  her  ancient  magistrates.86  On  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
January,  the  consuls  assumed  the  ensigns  of  their  dignity. 
Their  dress  was  a  robe  of  purple,  embroidered  in  silk  and  gold, 
and  sometimes  ornamented  with  costly  gems.88  On  this  solemn 
occasion  they  were  attended  by  the  most  eminent  officers  of 
the  state  and  army,  in  the  habit  of  senators ;  and  the  useless 
fasces,  armed  with  the  once  formidable  axes,  were  borne  before 
them  by  the  lictors.87  The  procession  moved  from  the  palace 88 
to  the  Forum,  or  principal  square  of  the  city ;  where  the  consuls 
ascended  their  tribunal,  and  seated  themselves  in  the  curule 
chairs,  which  were  framed  after  the  fashion  of  ancient  times. 
They  immediately  exercised  an  act  of  jurisdiction,  by  the  manu¬ 
mission  of  a  slave,  who  was  brought  before  them  for  that  purpose ; 

MImmanesque  .  .  .  dentes, 

Qui  seoti  ferro  in  tabolas  auroque  mie&ntes 
Insoripti  rutilum  cselato  oonaule  nomen 
Per  proceres  et  vulgus  eant. 

Claud,  in  ii.  Cons.  Stilichon.  846. 

Montfaucon  has  represented  some  of  these  tablets  or  diptychs ;  see  Supplement  & 
l'Antiquite  expliqu4e,  tom.  iii.  p.  220.  [Gori,  Thesaurus  veterum  Diptyohorum 
consularium  et  eoclesiastioorum,  8  vols.  1769;  Molinier,  Histoire  g£n6rale  des 
arts  appliques  4  l’industrie,  vol.  i.  Ivoires,  1896 ;  Miss  E.  M.  Oust,  Ivory  workers  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  chap.  i.  1902.] 

88  Consuls  laetatur  post  plurima  sssoula  viso 
Pallanteus  apex  :  agnosount  rostra  curnles 
Auditas  quondam  proavis :  desuetaque  oingit 
Regius  auratis  Fora  fascibus  Ulpia  lictor. 

Claud,  in  vi.  Cons.  Honorii,  648. 

From  the  reign  of  Carus  to  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius,  there  was  an  interval 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  during  which  the  emperors  were  always  absent 
from  Rome  on  the  first  day  of  January.  See  the  Chronologic  de  Tillemont,  tom. 
iii.  iv.  and  v. 

86  See  Claudian  in  Cons.  Prob.  et  Olybrii,  178,  &c. ,  and  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii, 
585,  &c. ;  though  in  the  latter  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  ornaments  of  the 
emperor  from  those  of  the  consul.  Ausonius  received,  from  the  liberality  of 
Gratian,  a  vestis  palmate, ,  or  robe  of  state,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  emperor 
Constantius  was  embroidered. 

87  Cernis  ut  armorum  proceres  legumque  potentes 
Patricios  sumunt  habitus,  et  more  Gabino 
Discolor  incedit  legio,  positisque  parumper 
Bellorum  signis  sequitur  vexilla  Quirini  ? 

Lictori  cedunt  aquilee,  ridetque  togatus 
Miles,  et  in  mediis  effulget  curia  castris. 

Claud,  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii,  5. 

- strictasque  procul  radiare  secures. 

In  Cons.  Prob.  229  [232]. 

88  See  Valeaius  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xxii.  c.  7. 
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and  the  ceremony  was  intended  to  represent  the  celebrated  action 
of  the  elder  Brutus,  the  author  of  liberty  and  of  the  consulship, 
when  he  admitted  among  his  fellow-citizens  the  faithful  Vindex, 
who  had  revealed  the  conspiracy  of  the  Tarquins.88  The 
public  festival  was  continued  during  several  days  in  all  thq 
principal  cities;  in  Borne,  from  custom;  in  Constantinople, 
from  imitation;  in  Carthage,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  from 
the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  superfluity  of  wealth.80  In  the 
two  capitals  of  the  empire  the  annual  games  of  the  theatre, 
the  circus,  and  the  amphitheatre,81  cost  four  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  (about)  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling ;  and  if  so  heavy  an  expense  surpassed  the  faculties  or 
the  inclination  of  the  magistrates  themselves,  the  sum  was 
supplied  from  the  imperial  treasury.88  As  soon  as  the  consuls 
had  discharged  these  customary  duties,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
retire  into  the  shade  of  private  life,  and  to  enjoy,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  the  undisturbed  contemplation  of  their 
own  greatness.  They  no  longer  presided  in  the  national 
councils;  they  no  longer  executed  the  resolutions  of  peace 
or  war.  Their  abilities  (unless  they  were  employed  in  more 
effective  offices)  were  of  little  moment ;  and  their  names  served 
only  as  the  legal  date  of  the  year  in  which  they  had  filled  the 
chair  of  Marius  and  of  Cicero.  Yet  it  was  still  felt  and  ac¬ 
knowledged,  in  the  last  period  of  Roman  servitude,  that  this 
empty  name  might  be  compared,  and  even  preferred,  to  the 
possession  of  substantial  power.  The  title  of  consul  was  still 
the  most  splendid  object  of  ambition,  the  noblest  reward  of 
virtue  and  loyalty.  The  emperors  themselves,  who  disdained 
the  faint  shadow  of  the  republic,  were  conscious  that  they 

•  Auspice  mox  lroto  [laetum]  sonuit  clamore  tribunal 
Te  fastos  ineunte  quater ;  sollemnia  ludit 
Omnia  [omina]  libertas :  deduotum  Vindice  morem 
Lex  servat  [celebrat],  famulusque  jugo  laxatus  erili 
Ducitur,  et  grafco  remeat  securlor  ictu. 

Claud,  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii,  611. 

90  Celebrant  quidem  solemnes  istos  dies,  omnes  ubique  urbes  quae  sub  legibus 
agunt ;  et  Roma  ae  more,  et  Constantinopolis  de  imitatione,  et  Antioohia  pro  luxu, 
et  discinota  Carthago,  et  domus  fluminis  Alexandria  sed  Treviri  Principis  beneflcio. 
Ausonius  in  Grat.  Actione. 

91Claudian  (in  Cons.  Mall.  Theodori,  279-331)  describes,  in  a  lively  and 
fanciful  manner,  the  various  games  of  the  circus,  the  theatre,  and  the  amphi¬ 
theatre,  exhibited  by  the  new  consul.  The  sanguinary  combats  of  gladiators  had 
already  been  prohibited. 

89  Prooopius  in  Hist.  Arcana,  o.  26.  [20  oentenaria  -=  2000  (not  4000)  lbs.  of 
gold.] 
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acquired  an  additional  splendour  and  majesty  as  often  as  they 
assumed  the  annual  honours  of  the  consular  dignity” 
trician*  The  proudest  and  most  perfect  separation  which  can  be  found 

_ _ _  in  any  age  or  country  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  is 

perhaps  that  of  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians,  as  it  was  es- 
tablished  in  the  first  age  of  the  Roman  republic.  Wealth  and 
honours,  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
were  almost  exclusively  possessed  by  the  former ;  who,  preserv¬ 
ing  the  purity  of  their  blood  with  the  most  insulting  jealousy,*4 
held  their  clients  in  a  condition  of  specious  vassalage.  But  these 
distinctions,  so  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  a  free  people, 
were  removed,  after  a  long  struggle,  by  the  persevering  efforts 
/"’’of  the  Tribunes.  The  most  active  and  successful  of  the  Plebe¬ 
ians  accumulated  wealth,  aspired  to  honours,  deserved  triumphs, 
,  contracted  alliances,  and,  after  some  generations,  assumed  the 
/  pride  of  ancient  nobility.*6  The  Patrician  families,  on  the  other 
/  hand,  whose  original  number  was  never  recruited  till  the  end  of 
the  commonwealth,  either  failed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
/  or  were  extinguished  in  so  many  foreign  and  domestic  wars, 
or,  through  a  want  of  merit  or  fortune,  insensibly  mingled  with 
the  mass  of  the  people.99  Very  few  remained  who  could  derive 


98  In  Gonsulatu  honos  sine  labore  suscipitur  (Mamertin.  in  Panegyr.  Vet  xi. 
2).  This  exalted  idea  of  the  consulship  is  borrowed  from  an  Oration  (iii.  p.  107) 
pronounced  by  Julian  in  the  servile  court  of  Constantius.  See  the  Abb4  de  la 
B16terie  (M^moires  de  l’Acad&nie,  tom.  xxiv.  p.  289),  who  delights  to  pursue  the 
vestiges  of  the  old  constitution,  and  who  sometimes  finds  them  in  his  copious 
fancy.  [Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  arrangement  was  made  that  one 
consul  was  appointed  by  the  western,  the  other  by  the  eastern,  emperor.  See 
Mommsen,  in  Neves  Archiv ,  14,  226  sqq.] 

94  Intermarriages  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  were  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  the  XII.  Tables ;  and  the  uniform  operations  of  human  nature  may 
attest  that  the  custom  survived  the  law.  See  in  Livy  (iv.  1-6)  the  pride  of 
family  urged  by  the  consul,  and  the  rights  of  mankind  asserted  by  the  tribune 
Oanuleius. 

95  See  the  animated  pictures  drawn  by  Sallust,  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  of  the 
pride  of  the  nobles,  and  even  of  the  virtuous  Metellus,  who  was  unable  to  brook 
the  idea  that  the  honour  of  the  consulship  should  be  bestowed  on  the  obscure 
merit  of  his  lieutenant  Marius  (c.  64).  Two  hundred  years  before,  the  race  of  the 
Metelli  themselves  were  confounded  among  the  Plebeians  of  Rome ;  and  from  the 
etymology  of  their  name  of  Ccecilius  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  haughty 
nobles  derived  their  origin  from  a  sutler. 

98  In  the  year  of  Rome  800,  very  few  remained,  not  only  of  the  old  Patrician 
families,  but  even  of  those  which  had  been  created  by  Gsesar  and  Augustus  (Tacit. 
Annal.  xi.  26).  The  family  of  Scaurus  (a  branch  of  the  Patrician  iEmilitt  was 
degraded  so  low  that  his  father,  who  exercised  the  trade  of  a  charcoal  merchant, 
left  him  only  ten  slaves,  and  somewhat  less  than  three  hundred  pounds  sterling 
(Valerius  Maximus,  1.  iv.  c.  4,  n.  11,  Aurel.  Victor  in  Scauro).  The  family  was 
saved  from  oblivion  by  the  merit  of  the  son. 
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their  pure  and  genuine  origin  from  the  infancy  of  the  city,  or 
even  from  that  of  the  republic,  when  Ceesar  and  Augustus, 
Claudius  and  Vespasian,  created  from  the  body  of  the  senate  a 
competent  number  of  new  Patrician  families,  in  the  hope  of  per¬ 
petuating  an  order  which  was  still  considered  as  honourable 
and  sacred.97  But  these  artificial  supplies  (in  which  the  reign¬ 
ing  house  was  always  included)  were  rapidly  swept  away  by 
the  rage  of  tyrants,  by  frequent  revolutions,  by  the  change  of 
manners,  and  by  the  intermixture  of  nations.98  Brittle  more 
was  left  when  Constantine  ascended  the  throne  than  a  vague 
and  imperfect  tradition  that  the  Patricians  had  once  been  the 
first  of  the  Romans.  To  form  a  body  of  nobles,  whose  influence 
may  restrain,  while  it  secures,  the  authority  of  the  monarch, 
would  have  been  very  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  policy 
of  Constantine ;  but,  had  he  seriously  entertained  such  a  design, 
it  might  have  exceeded  the  measure  of  his  power  to  ratify,  by 
an  arbitrary  edict,  an  institution  which  must  expect  the  sanction  ^ 
of  time  and  of  opinion.  He  revived,  indeed,  the  title  of  Patri*^ 
oians,  but  he  revived  it  as  a  personal,  not  as  an  hereditary, 
distinction.  They  yielded  only  to  the  transient  superiority  of 
the  annual  consuls ;  but  they  enjoyed  the  pre-eminence  over  all 
the  great  officers  of  state,  with  the  most  familiar  access  to  the 
person  of  the  prince.  This  honourable  rank  was  bestowed 
on  them  for  life;  and,  as  they  were  usually  favourites  and 
ministers  who  had  grown  old  in  the  Imperial  court,  the  true 
etymology  of  the  word  was  perverted  by  ignorance  and  flattery ; 
and  the  Patricians  of  Constantine  were  reverenced  as  the 
adopted  Fathers  of  the  emperor  and  the  republic.99 

II.  The  fortunes  of  the  Praetorian  protects  were  essentially  The  Pr®- 
different  from  those  of  the  consuls  and  patricians.  The  latter  foots  pr* 

97  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  25,  Dion  Cassius,  1.  111.  p.  698  [o.  42].  The  virtues  oi 
Agrioola,  who  was  created  a  Patrician  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  reflected  honour 
on  that  ancient  order ;  but  his  ancestors  had  not  any  olaim  beyond  an  equestrian 
nobility. 

98  This  failure  would  have  been  almost  impossible,  if  it  were  true,  as  Gasaubon 
compels  Aurelius  Victor  to  affirm  (ad  Sueton.  in  Ceasar.  c.  43.  See  Hist.  August, 
p.  203  [ — c.  3],  and  Gasaubon,  Comment,  p.  220),  that  Vespasian  created  at  onoe 
a  thousand  Patrician  families.  But  this  extravagant  number  is  too  much  even  for 
the  whole  senatorial  order,  unless  we  should  inolude  all  the  Boman  knights  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  permission  of  wearing  the  laticlave. 

99  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  118  [c.  40] ;  and  Godefroy  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vi.  tit.  vi. 

[These  Patricians  had  precedence  of  all  dignitaries  except  the  consuls  in  office. 

But  they  were  hardly  regarded  as  adoptive  fathers  of  the  emperor.] 
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saw  their  ancient  greatness  evaporate  in  fritlA  The 

lormerTrising  by  degrees  from  the  most  humble  condition,  were 
invested  with  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  Boman 
world.  From  the  reign  of  Severus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the 
guards  and  the  palace,  the  laws  and  the  finances,  the  armies  and 
--the  provinces,  were  intrusted  to  their  superintending  care ;  and, 
like  the  Vizirs  of  the  East,  they  held  with  one  hand  the  seal, 
and  with  the  other  the  standard,  of  the  empire.  The  ambition 
of  the  prefects,  always  formidable  and  sometimes  fatal  to  the 
masters  whom  they  served,  was  supported  by  the  strength  of  the 
praetorian  bands;  but  after  those  haughty  troops  had  been 
weakened  by  Diocletian,  and  finally  suppressed  by  Constantine, 
the  prefects,  who  survived  their  fall,  were  reduced  without  diffi¬ 
culty  to  the  station  of  useful  and  obedient  ministers.  When 
they  were  no  longer  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor’s 
person,  they  resigned  the  jurisdiction  which  they  had  hitherto 
claimed  and  exercised  over  all  the  departments  of  the  palace. 
They  were  deprived  by  Constantine  of  all  military  command,  as 
soon  as  they  had  ceased  to  lead  into  the  field,  under  their  immedi¬ 
ate  orders,  the  flower  of  the  Boman  troops ;  and  at  length,  by  a 
singular  revolution,  the  captains  of  the  guard  were  transformed 
into  the  civil  magistrates  of  the  provinces.  According  to  the 
plan  of  government  instituted  by  Diocletian,  the  four  princes 
had  each  their  praetorian  praefect ; 100  and,  after  the  monarchy 
was  once  more  united  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  he  still  con- 
/  tinned  to  create  the  same  number  of  foub  prefects,  and  in- 
/  trusted  to  their  care  the  same  provinces  which  they  already 
administered.  1.  The  prefect  of  the  East  stretched  his  ample 
jurisdiction  into  the  three  parts  of  the  globe  which  were  subject 
to  the  Bomans,  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  banks  of 
the  Phasis,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Thrace  to  the  frontiers  of 
Persia.  2.  The  important  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  Greece,  once  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
prefect  of  Illyricum.  3.  The  power  of  the  prefect  of  Italy  was 
not  confined  to  the  country  from  whence  he  derived  his  title; 
it  extended  over  the  additional  territory  of  Bhrotia  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  over  the  dependent  island  of  the 

100  [It  is  probable  that  the  Caesars  had  pretorian  prefects  as  well  as  the 
AuguBti ;  but  there  is  not  evidence  that  there  were  four  prefeots  regularly  under 
Constantine.  See  Appendix  9  and  14.] 
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Mediterranean,  and  over  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa 
which  lies  between  the  confines  of  Cyrene  and  those  of  Tingi- 
tania.  4.  The  prsefect  of  the  Gauls  comprehended  under  that 
plural  denomination  the  kindred  provinces  of  Britain  and  Spain, 
and  his  authority  was  obeyed  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Atlas.101 

After  the  Praetorian  prefects  had  been  dismissed  from  all  y 
military  command,102  the  civil  functions  which  they  were  or-' 
dained  to  exercise  over  so  many  subject  nations  were  adequate 
to  the  ambition  and  abilities  of  the  most  consummate  ministers. 

To  their  wisdom  was  committed  the  supreme  administration  of  / 
justice  and  of  the  finances,  the  two  objects  which,  in  a  state 
of  peace,  comprehend  almost  all  the  respective  duties  of  the 
sovereign  and  of  the  people:  of  the  former,  to  protect  the 
citizens  who  are  obedient  to  the  laws ;  of  the  latter,  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  share  of  their  property  which  is  required  for  the 
expenses  of  the  state.103  The  coin,  the  highways,  the  posts,  the 
granaries,  the  manufactures,  whatever  could  interest  the  public 
prosperity,  was  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  Praetorian 
prefects.  As  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  Imperial 
majesty,  they  were  empowered  to  explain,  to  enforce,  and  on 
some  occasions  to  modify,  the  general  edicts  by  their  discre¬ 
tionary  proclamations.  They  watched  over  the  conduct  of  the 
provincial  governors,104  removed  the  negligent,  and  inflicted 
punishments  on  the  guilty.  From  all  the  inferior  jurisdictions, 
an  appeal  in  every  matter  of  importance,  either  civil  or  criminal, 
might  be  brought  before  the  trjhnr^l  of  the  prefect :  but  his 
sentence  was  final  and  absolute ;  and  the  emperors  themselves 
refused  to  admit  any  complaints  against  the  judgment  or  the 
integrity  of  a  magistrate  whom  they  honoured  with  such  un¬ 
bounded  confidence.105  His  appointments  were  suitable  to  his 

101  Zoeimus,  1.  ii.  p.  109, 110  [c.  83].  If  we  had  not  fortunately  possessed  this 
satisfactory  account  of  the  division  of  the  power  and  provinces  of  tne  Prstorian 
prefects,  we  should  frequently  have  been  perplexed  amidst  the  copious  details  of 
the  Code,  and  the  circumstantial  minuteness  of  the  Notitia. 

108 [By  Constantine;  not  entirely  by  Diocletian.  The  only  duty  which  stiU 
connected  them  with  the  army  was  that  of  providing  the  supplies  for  the  soldiers ; 
and  this  was  a  consequence  of  their  financial  functions.] 

103  [The  prefect  was  head  of  the  office  for  the  collection  of  inland  revenue.  The 
emperor  only  intervened  when  the  ordinary  taxes  were  insufficient  or  a  remission 
of  arrears  was  expedient.] 

104  [Whom  they  practically  appointed.] 

100  See  a  law  of  Constantine  himself.  A  prafectis  autem  pratorio  provocare 
non  sinimus.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  vii.  tit.  lxii.  leg.  19.  Charisius,  a  lawyer  of  the 
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dignity;10®  and,  if  avarice  was  his  ruling  passion,  he  enjoyed 
frequent  opportunities  of  collecting  a  rich  harvest  of  fees,  of 
presents,  and  of  perquisites.  Though  the  emperors  no  longer 
dreaded  the  ambition  of  their  protects,  they  were  attentive 
to  counterbalance  the  power  of  this  great  office  by  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  shortness  of  its  duration.107 
Thepm-  Prom  their  superior  importance  and  dignity,  Borne  and 
Rom^uid  Constantinople  were  alone  excepted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
nopie  praetorian  praefects.  The  immense  size  of  the  city  and  the 
experience  of  the  tardy,  ineffectual  operation  of  the  lawB  had 
furnished  the  policy  of  Augustus  with  a  specious  pretence  for 
introducing  a  new  magistrate,  who  alone  could  restrain  a  servile 
and  turbulent  populace  by  the  strong  arm  of  arbitrary  power.108 
^Valerius  Messalla  was  appointed  the  first  protect  of  Borne,  that 
his  reputation  might  countenance  so  invidious  a  measure ;  but, 
at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  that  accomplished  citizen100  resigned 
his  office,  declaring,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  friend  of  Brutus, 
that  he  found  himself  incapable  of  exercising  a  power  incom- 
z'  patible  with  public  freedom.110  As  the  sense  of  liberty  became 
less  exquisite,  the  advantages  of  order  were  more  clearly  under¬ 
stood  ;  and  the  protect,  who  seemed  to  have  been  designed  as  a 
terror  only  to  slaves  and  vagrants,  was  permitted  to  extend  his 

time  of  Constantine  (Heinec.  Hist.  Juris  Romani,  p.  849),  who  admits  this  law  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  jurisprudence,  compares  the  praetorian  praefects  to  the 
masters  of  the  horse  of  the  ancient  dictators.  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  xi. 

106  When  Justinian,  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  empire,  instituted  a 
praetorian  praefect  for  Africa,  he  allowed  him  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  of 
gold.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  1. 

107  For  this,  and  the  other  dignities  of  the  empire,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  ample  commentaries  of  Pancirolus  and  Godefroy,  who  have  diligently 
collected  and  accurately  digested  in  their  proper  order  all  the  legal  and  historical 
materials.  From  those  authors  Dr.  Howell  ^History  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  24- 
77)  has  deduced  a  very  distinot  abridgment  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire. 

108  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  11.  Euseb.  in  Chron.  p.  155.  Dion  Cassius,  in  the  oration 
of  Meoenas  (1.  lii.  p.  675  [21]),  describes  the  prerogatives  of  the  prefect  of  the  city 
as  they  were  established  in  his  own  time. 

io$  The  fame  of  Messalla  has  been  scarcely  equal  to  his  merit.  In  the  earliest 
youth  he  was  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  friendship  of  Brutus.  He  followed 
the  standard  of  the  republio  till  it  was  broken  in  the  fields  of  Philippi :  he  then 
accepted  and  deserved  the  favour  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  conquerors ;  and 
uniformly  asserted  his  freedom  and  dignity  in  the  court  of  Augustus.  The  triumph 
of  Messalla  was  justified  by  the  oonquest  of  Aquitain.  As  an  orator  he  disputed 
the  palm  of  eloquence  with  Cicero  himself.  Messalla  cultivated  every  muse,  and 
was  the  patron  of  every  man  of  genius.  He  spent  his  evenings  in  philosophic 
conversation  with  Horace ;  assumed  his  place  at  table  between  Delia  and  Ti¬ 
bullus  ;  and  amused  his  leisure  by  encouraging  the  poetical  talents  of  young  Ovid. 

110  Inoivilem  esse  potestatem  oontestans,  says  the  translator  of  Eusebius.  Ta¬ 
citus  expresses  the  same  idea  in  other  words :  quasi  nesoius  exercendi. 
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civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  equestrian  and  noble 
families  of  Borne.  The  praetors,  annually  created  as  the  judges'-^ 
of  law  and  equity,  could  not  long  dispute  the  possession  of  the 
Forum  with  a  vigorous  and  permanent  magistrate,  who  was 
usually  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  prince.  Their  courts 
were  deserted,  their  number,  which  had  once  fluctuated  between, 
twelve  and  eighteen;111  was  gradually  reduced  to  two  or  three/'-^ 
and  their  important  functions  were  confined  to  the  expensive 
obligation113  of  exhibiting  games  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people.  After  the  office  of  the  Boman  consuls  had  been  changed 
into  a  vain  pageant,  which  was  rarely  displayed  in  the  capital, 
the  prefects  assumed  their  vacant  place  in  the  senate,  and  were 
soon  acknowledged  as  the  ordinary  presidents  of  that  venerable 
assembly.  They  received  appeals  from  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles  ;  and  it  was  allowed,  as  a  principle  of  jurispru¬ 
dence,  that  all  municipal  authority  was  derived  from  them 
alone.11*  In  the  discharge  of  his  laborious  employment,  the 
governor  of  Borne  was  assisted  by  fifteen  officers,  some  of  whom 
had  been  originally  his  equals,  or  even  his  superiors.  The 
principal  departments  were  relative  to  the  command  of  a 
numerous  watch,  established  as  a  safeguard  against  fires, 
robberies,  and  nocturnal  disorders ;  the  custody  and  distribution^  - 
of  the  public  allowance  of  corn  and  provisions;  the  care  of  and 
port,  of  the  aqueducts,  of  the  common  sewers,  and  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  and  bed  of  the  Tiber ;  the  inspection  of  the  markets, 
the  theatres,  and  of  the  private  as  well  as  public  works.  Their 
vigilance  ensured  the  three  principal  objects  of  a  regular  police, 
safety,  plenty,  andjcleanliness ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  attention 
Tjfgovernment  to  preserve  the  splendour  and  ornaments  of  the 
capital,  a  particular  inspector  was  appointed  for  the  statues : 
the  guardian,  as  it  were,  of  that  inanimate  people,  which, 
according  to  the  extravagant  computation  of  an  old  writer,  was 


\ 


U1  See  Lipsius,  Excursus  D.  ad.  1.  lib.  Tacit.  Annal. 

^Heineccii  Element.  Juris  Oivilis  secund.  ordinem  Pandeot.  tom.  i.  p.  70. 
See  likewise  Spanheim  de  Usu  Numismatum,  tom.  ii.  dissertat.  x.  p.  219.  In  the 
year  450,  Marcian  published  a  law  that  three  citizens  should  be  annually  created 
Prsetors  of  Constantinople  by  the  choice  of  the  senate,  but  with  their  own  consent. 
Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  2. 

113  Quid  quid  igitur  intra  urbem  admittitur,  ad  P.  U.  videtur  pertinere  ;  sed 
et  siquid  intra  centesimum  milliarium.  Ulpian  in  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  xiii.  n.  1.  He 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various  offices  of  the  prefect,  who,  in  the  code  of 
Justinian  (1.  i.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  8),  is  declared  to  precede  and  command  all  city 
magistrates,  sine  injurik  ao  detrimento  honoris  alieni. 
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The  pro¬ 
consuls, 
Vice-prs&- 
feotB,  <fec. 


scarcely  inferior  in  number  to  the  living  inhabitants  of  Borne. 
[868  a.d.j  About  thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  a 
similar  magistrate  was  created  in  that  rising  metropolis,  for  the 
same  uses,  and  with  the  same  powers.  A  perfect  equality  was 
established  between  the  dignity  of  the  two  municipal,  and  that 
of  the  fov/r  praetorian,  praefects.114 

Those  who,  in  the  Imperial  hierarchy,  were  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Respectable,  formed  an  intermediate  class  between 
the  illustrious  praefects  and  the  honourable  magistrates  of  the 
provinces.  In  this  class  the  proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa  claimed  a  pre-eminence,  which  was  yielded  to  the 
remembrance  of  their  ancient  dignity;  and  the  appeal  from 
their  tribunal  to  that  of  the  praefects  was  almost  the  only  mark 
of  their  dependence.114  But  the  civil  government  of  the  empire 
was  distributed  into  thirteen  great  dioceses,  each  of  which 
x  equalled  the  just  measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  first 
of  these  dioceses  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counL-ot 
y^he  east ;  and  we  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  importance  and 
variety  of  his  functions,  by  observing  that  six  hundred  apparitors, 
who  would  be  styled  at  present  either  secretaries,  or  clerks,  or 
ushers,  or  messengers,  were  employed  in  his  immediate  office.11* 
The  place  of  Augustal  prcefect  of  Egypt  was  no  longer  filled  by 
a  Roman  knight ;  but  the  name  was  retained ;  and  the  extra- 


m  Besides  our  usual  guides,  we  may  observe  that  Felix  Cantelorius  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  separate  treatise,  De  Pnefecto  Urbis ;  and  that  many  curious  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  police  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  are  contained  in  the  fourteenth 
book  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  [E.  Lyotard,  De  prsefectura  urbana  quarto  p.  0. 
saeculo.  1873.] 

116  Eunapius  affirms  that  the  proconsul  of  Asia  as  independent  of  the  prefect ; 
whioh  must,  however,  be  understood  with  some  allowance  :  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
vioe-prsefect  he  most  assuredly  disclaimed.  Panoirolus,  p.  161.  [The  proconsuls 
of  Asia  and  Africa  had  precedence  of  all  the  other  provincial  governors,  and  were 
subordinate  neither  to  the  vicars  of  Asia  and  Africa,  nor  to  the  praetorian  prefects. 
(Theodosius  1.  gave  the  proconsul  of  Asia  the  position  of  vicar  over  the  Islands  and 
the  Hellespont.)  The  proconsul  of  Achaia  was  subordinate  to  the  prefect  of  Illy- 
ricum,  but  not  to  the  vicar  of  Macedonia.  All  three  were  appointed  by  the 
emperor  without  the  intervention  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect.] 

116  The  proconsul  of  Africa  had  four  hundred  apparitors ;  and  they  all  reoeived 
large  salaries,  either  from  the  treasury  or  the  province.  See  PanoiroL  p.  26,  and 
Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xii.  tit.  lvi.  lvii.  [The  comes  orientis  seems  to  be  a  survival  of 
the  diocesan  counts  who  were  instituted  by  Constantine  (c.  a.d.  327)  to  control 
and  check  the  vicarii,  of  whom  they  had  precedence.  The  institution  seems 
not  to  have  survived  its  author,  except  in  the  case  of  Oriens  Aegyptus  et 
Mesopotamia,  where  the  vicar  appears  in  331  a.d.  (Cod.  Theod.  i.  16,  6)  with  the 
title  of  count ;  perhaps  the  distinction  was  due  (as  Schiller  has  suggested)  to  the 
fact  that  Egypt  was  part  of  his  provinoe.  Some  time  between  365  and  886  the 
administration  of  Egypt  was  taken  from  him,  and  that  country  became  a  separate 
diocese.] 
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ordinary  powers  which  the  situation  of  the  country  and  the 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  had  once  made  indispensable  were 
still  continued  to  the  governor.  The  eleven  remaining  dioceses, 
of  Asiana,  Pontica,  and  Thrace;  of  Macedonia,  Dacia,117  and 
Pannonia  or  Western  Ulyricum ;  of  Italy  and  Africa ;  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain :  were  governed  by  twelve  vicars  or  vice - 
prcefect8,m  whose  name  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  and 
dependence  of  their  office.  It  may  be  added  that  the  lieuten¬ 
ant-generals  of  the  Boman  armies,  the  military  counts  and 
dukes,  who  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  were  allowed  the 
rank  and  title  of  Respectable . 

As  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  ostentation  prevailed  in  the 
councils  of  the  emperors,  they  proceeded  with  anxious  diligence 
to  divide  the  substance,  and  to  multiply  the  titles,  of  power. 
The  vast  countries  which  the  Roman  conquerors  had  united 
under  the  same  simple  form  of  administration  were  imper¬ 
ceptibly  crumbled  into  minute  fragments;  till  at  length  the 
whole  empire  was  distributed  into  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
provinces,  each  of  which  supported  an  expensive  and  splendid 
establishment.  Of  these,  three  were  governed  by  proconsuls , 
thirty-seven  by  consulars,  five  by  correctors ,  and  seventy-one  by 
presidents.  The  appellations  of  these  magistrates  were  different ; 
they  ranked  in  successive  order,  the  ensigns  of  their  dignity 
were  curiously  varied,  and  their  situation,  from  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstances,  might  be  more  or  less  agreeable  or  advantageous. 
But  they  were  all  (excepting  only  the  proconsuls)  alike  included 
in  the  class  of  honourable  persons ;  and  they  were  alike  intrusted, 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  prince,  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  prefects  or  their  deputies,  with  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  finances  in  their  respective  districts.  The  ponderous 
volumes  of  the  Codes  and  Pandects119  would  furnish  ample 
materials  for  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  system  of  provincial 


The  gover¬ 
nors  of  the 
provinces 


\ 


m  [Dacia,  from  Constantine  forward,  had  no  vicar  but  was  directly  under  the 
praBtorian  prefect  of  Italia  et  Illyricum,  or  Illyricum.  See  Appendix  14.] 

118  In  Italy  there  was  likewise  the  Vicar  of  Rome .  It  has  been  much  disputed, 
whether  his  jurisdiction  measured  one  hundred  miles  from  the  city,  or  whether  it 
stretched  over  the  ten  southern  provinces  of  Italy.  [He  was  vicar  of  the prcetorian 
prefect  of  Italy,  not  of  the  prcefectus  urbis,  and  he  administered  the  ten  provinces, 
of  which  the  revenue  went  to  Rome.  The  rest  of  Italy,  under  the  vicarius  Italia, 
was  distinguished  as  annonaria.] 

119  Among  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Ulpian,  there  was  one  in  ten  books 
concerning  the  office  of  a  proconsul,  whose  duties  in  the  most  essential  articles 
were  the  same  as  those  of  an  ordinary  governor  of  a  province. 
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government,  as  in  the  space  of  six  centuries  it  was  improved  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Roman  statesmen  and  lawyers.  It  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  historian  to  select  two  singular  and  salutary 
provisions  intended  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  authority.  1.  For 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  the  governors  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  were  armed  with  the  sword  of  justice.  They  inflicted 
corporal  punishments,  and  they  exercised,  in  capital  offences, 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  But  they  were  not  authorized 
to  indulge  the  condemned  criminal  with  the  choice  of  his  own 
execution,  or  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  the  mildest  and  most 
honourable  kind  of  exile.  These  prerogatives  were  reserved  to 
the  praefects,  who  alone  could  impose  the  heavy  fine  of  fifty 
pounds  of  gold :  their  vicegerents  were  confined  to  the  trifling 
weight  of  a  few  ounces.130  This  distinction,  which  seems  to 
grant  the  larger,  while  it  denies  the  smaller,  degree  of  authority, 
was  founded  on  a  very  rational  motive.  The  smaller  degree 
was  infinitely  more  liable  to  abuse.  The  passions  of  a  provincial 
magistrate  might  frequently  provoke  him  into  acts  of  oppres¬ 
sion  which  affected  only  the  freedom  or  the  fortunes  of  the 
subject;  though,  from  a  principle  of  prudence,  perhaps  of 
humanity,  he  might  still  be  terrified  by  the  guilt  of  innocent 
blood.  It  may  likewise  be  considered  that  exile,  considerable 
fines,  or  the  choice  of  an  easy  death  relate  more  particularly 
to  the  rich  and  the  noble ;  and  the  persons  the  most  exposed 
to  the  avarice  or  resentment  of  a  provincial  magistrate  were 
thus  removed  from  his  obscure  persecution  to  the  more  august 
and  impartial  tribunal  of  the  Praetorian  protect.  2.  As  it  was 
reasonably  apprehended  that  the  integrity  of  the  judge  might 
be  biassed,  if  his  interest  was  concerned  or  his  affections  were 
engaged ;  the  strictest  regulations  were  established  to  exclude 
any  person,  without  the  special  dispensation  of  the  emperor, 
from  the  government  of  the  province  where  he  was  born ; m  and 


“°  The  presidents,  or  oonsulars,  could  impose  only  two  ounoes;  the  vice- 

gffifects,  three ;  the  proconsuls,  oount  of  the  east,  and  prefect  of  Egypt,  six.  See 
eineccii  Jur.  Civil,  tom.  i.  p.  75.  Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  xix.  n.  8.  Cod.  Justinian. 
1.  i.  tit.  liv.  leg.  4,  6.  [The  name  praesides  came  in  when  Gallienus  exoluded 
senators  from  the  government  of  imperial  provinces  and  appointed  knights.  The 
title  corrector* s  was  first  used  in  Italy.  Cp.  above,  vol.  i.,  Appendix  20.] 

191  Ut  nulli  patriae  susb  administratio  sine  speciali  principis  permissu  per- 
mittatur.  Cod.  J  ustinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xli.  This  law  was  first  enacted  by  the  emperor 
Marcus,  after  the  rebellion  of  Cassius  (Dion.  1.  lxxi.).  The  same  regulation  is 
Observed  in  China,  with  equal  strictness  and  with  equal  effect. 
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to  prohibit  the  governor  or  his  son  from  contracting  marriage 
with  a  native  or  an  inhabitant  ;m  or  from  purchasing  slaves, 
lands,  or  houses,  within  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction.1*®  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  rigorous  precautions,  the  emperor  Constantine, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  still  deplores  the  venal  and 
oppressive  administration  of  justice,  and  expresses  the  warmest 
indignation  that  the  audience  of  the  judge,  his  dispatch  of 
business,  his  seasonable  delays,  and  his  final  sentence  were 
publicly  sold,  either  by  himself  or  by  the  officers  of  his  court. 
The  continuance,  and  perhaps  the  impunity,  of  these  crimes  is 
attested  by  the  repetition  of  important  laws  and  ineffectual 
menaces.1** 


All  the  civil  magistrates  were  drawn  from  the  profession  of  Theprofe*- 
the  law.  The  celebrated  Institutes  of  Justinian  are  addressed  law 
to  the  youth  of  his  dominions,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  Boman  jurisprudence ;  and  the  sovereign  conde¬ 
scends  to  animate  their  diligence  by  the  assurance  that  their 
skill  and  ability  would  in  time  be  rewarded  by  an  adequate 
share  in  the  government  of  the  republic.1*5  The  rudiments  of 
this  lucrative  science  were  taught  in  all  the  considerable  cities 
of  the  east  and  west ;  but  the  most  famous  school  was  that  of 
Berytus,1*®  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia;  which  flourished  above 
three  centuries  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  author 
perhaps  of  an  institution  so  advantageous  to  his  native  country. 

After  a  regular  course  of  education,  which  lasted  five  years,  the 
students  dispersed  themselves  through  the  provinces,  in  search 


“Pandeot.  1.  xxiii.  tit.  il.  n.  88,  57,  68. 

198  In  jure  eontinetur,  ne  quis  in  administrations  oonatitutus  aliquid  oom- 
pararet.  God.  Theod.  1.  viii.  tit.  xv.  leg.  1.  This  maxim  of  common  law  was 
enforced  by  a  series  of  edicts  (see  the  remainder  of  the  title)  from  Constantine  to 
Justin.  From  this  prohibition,  whioh  is  extended  to  the  meanest  offices  of  the 
governor,  they  except  only  clothes  and  provisions.  The  purohase  within  five  years 
may  be  recovered  ;  after  which,  on  information,  it  devolves  to  the  treasury. 

194  Oessent  rapaces  jam  nuno  officialium  manus ;  oessent,  inquam ;  nam  si 
moniti  non  cessaverint,  gladiis  preeoidentur,  &c.  God.  Theod.  L  i.  tit.  vii.  leg.  1. 
Zeno  enacted  that  all  governors  should  remain  in  the  province,  to  answer  any 
aoousations,  fifty  days  after  the  expiration  of  their  power.  God.  Justinian.  1.  ii. 
tit.  xlix.  leg.  1. 

196  SummA  igitur  ope,  et  alacri  studio  has  leges  nostras  aocipite ;  et  voemetipsos 
sic  erndito8  ostendite,  ut  spes  vos  puloherrima  foveat ;  toto  legitimo  opere  perfeoto, 
posse  etiam  nos  tram  rempublicam  in  partibus  ejus  vobis  credences  gubemari. 
Justinian,  in  proem.  Institutionum. 

196  The  splendour  of  the  school  of  Berytus,  which  preserved  in  the  east  the 
language  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans,  may  be  computed  to  have  lasted 
from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  Hqineco.  Jur.  Rom.  Hist.  p. 
301-956. 
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of  fortune  and  honours ;  nor  could  they  want  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  bnsiness  in  a  great  empire,  already  corrupted  by  the 
multiplicity  of  laws,  of  arts,  and  of  vices.  The  court  of  the 
Protorian  protect  of  the  east  could  alone  furnish  employment 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  advocates,  sixty-four  of  whom  were 
distinguished  by  peculiar  privileges,  and  two  were  annually 
chosen  with  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  of  gold,  to  defend  the 
causes  of  the  treasury.  The  first  experiment  was  made  of  their 
judicial  talents,  by  appointing  them  to  act  occasionally  as  as¬ 
sessors  to  the  magistrates ;  from  thence  they  were  often.raised 
to  preside  in  the  tribunals  before  which  they  had  pleaded. 
They  obtained  the  government  of  a  province ;  and,  by  the  aid 
of  merit,  of  reputation,  or  of  favour,  they  ascended,  by  succes¬ 
sive  steps,  to  the  illustrious  dignities  of  the  state.117  In  the 
practice  of  the  bar,  these  men  had  considered  reason  as  the 
'instrument  of  dispute ;  they  interpreted  the  laws  according  to 
the  dictates  of  private  interest ;  and  the  same  pernicious  habits 
might  still  adhere  to  their  characters  in  the  public  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  state.  The  honour  of  a  liberal  profession  has  indeed 

m  As  in  a  former  period  I  have  traced  the  olvil  and  military  promotion  of 
Pertinax,  I  shall  here  insert  the  civil  honours  of  Mallius  Theodorus.  1.  He  was 
distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  while  he  pleaded  as  an  advooate  in  the  court  of  the 
Praetorian  prefect.  2.  He  governed  one  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  either  as 
president  or  consular,  and  deserved,  by  his  administration,  the  honour  of  a  brass 
statue.  3.  He  was  appointed  vicar,  or  vice-prefect,  of  Macedonia.  4.  Quaestor. 
5.  Count  of  the  sacred  largesses.  6.  Praetorian  praefeot  of  the  Gauls ;  whilst  he 
might  yet  be  represented  as  a  young  man.  7.  After  a  retreat,  perhaps  a  disgrace, 
of  many  years,  which  Mallius  (confounded  by  some  critics  with  the  poet  Manilius, 
see  Fabncius,  Bibliothec.  Latin.  Edit.  Ernest,  tom.  i.  c.  18,  p.  501)  employed  in 
the  study  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  he  was  named  Praetorian  praefect  of  Italy,  in 
the  year  397.  8.  While  he  still  exercised  that  great  office,  he  was  created,  in  the 
year  899,  consul  for  the  West ;  and  his  name,  on  account  of  the  infamy  of  his 
colleague,  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  often  stands  alone  in  the  Fasti.  9.  In  the  year 
408,  Mallius  was  appointed  a  second  time  praetorian  praefect  of  Italy.  Even  in 
the  venal  panegyric  of  Claudian,  we  may  discover  the  merit  of  Mallius  Theodorus, 
who,  by  a  rare  felicity,  was  the  intimate  friend  both  of  Symmachus  and  of  St. 
Augustin.  See  Tilleraont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  1110-1114.  [Inscriptions 
supply  us  with  more  illustrations  of  official  careers  under  the  Constantinian 
monarchy.  The  career  of  Caelius  Satuminus  (C.  I.  L.  6.  1704)  occasioned  an 
important  study  by  Mommsen  in  the  Memoir e  d.  Institut  d.  corr .  arch.  ii.  299  ; 
and  that  of  L.  Aradius  Valerius  Proculus  is  recorded  fully  in  G.  I.  L.  6,  1690  and 
1691.  Proculus  began  his  career  apparently  as  one  of  the  legati  subordinate  to 
the  proconsul  of  Africa  (this  is  Mommsen’s  explanation  of  legato  pro  prat,  prov . 
Ntmidiae).  He  was  then  sent  to  Gallicia  to  revise  the  taxation  (as  peraequator 
census) ;  after  which  he  became  governor  successively  of  Byzacena  ;  Europe  and 
Thrace  (temporarily  combined) ;  and  Sicily  ;  then  proconsul  of  Africa.  He  finally 
attained  to  the  praetorian  prefecture  and  the  prefecture  of  the  City  of  Rome.  We 
know  from  other  sources  that  he  was  pref.  urbi  in  837,  and  ordinary  consul  in 
340  a.d.  The  career  constantly  began  with  the  post  of  advocates  fiisoi  (Oaelius 
Satuminus  is  an  instance)  or  of  advooate  in  the  ordinary  law-courts.] 
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been  vindicated  by  ancient  and  modern  advocates,  who  have 
filled  the  most  important  stations  with  pure  integrity  and  con¬ 
summate  wisdom ;  but  in  the  decline  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
the  ordinary  promotion  of  lawyers  was  pregnant  with  mischief 
and  disgrace.  The  noble  art,  which  had  once  been  preserved 
as  the  sacred  inheritance  of  the  patricians,  was  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  freedmen  and  plebeians,148  who,  with  cunning  rather 
than  with  skill,  exercised  a  sordid  and  pernicious  trade.  -  Some 
of  them  procured  admittance  into  families  for  the  purpose  of 
fomenting  differences,  of  encouraging  suits,  and  of  preparing  a 
harvest  of  gain  for  themselves  or  their  brethren.  Others,  re¬ 
cluse  in  their  chambers,  maintained  the  dignity  of  legal  pro¬ 
fessors  by  furnishing  a  rich  client  with  subtleties  to  confound 
the  plainest  truth  and  with  arguments  to  colour  the  most  un¬ 
justifiable  pretensions.  The  splendid  and  popular  class  was 
composed  of  the  advocates,  who  filled  the  Forum  with  the 
sound  of  their  turgid  and  loquacious  rhetoric.  Careless  of  fame 
and  of  justice,  they  are  described,  for  the  most  part,  as  ignorant 
and  rapacious  guides,  who  conducted  their  clients  through  a 
maze  of  expense,  of  delay,  and  of  disappointment ;  from 
whence,  after  a  tedious  series  of  years,  they  were  at  length 
dismissed,  when  their  patienoe  and  fortune  were  almost  ex¬ 
hausted.124  L 

LU.  In  the  system  of  policy  introduced  by  Augustus,  the  The  min. 
governors,  those  at  least  of  the  Imperial  provinces,  were  invested  JJaLr. 
with  the  full  powers  of  the  sovereign  himself.  Ministers  of 
peace  and  war,  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments 
depended  on  them  alone,  and  they  successively  appeared  on  their 
tribunal  in  the  robes  of  civil  magistracy,  and  in  complete  armour 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions.130  The  influence  of  the 
revenue,  the  authority  of  law,  and  the  command  of  a  military 

“  Mamertlnus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  20.  Aeterius  apud  Photium,  p.  1600. 

190  The  carious  passage  of  Ammianns  (1.  xxx.  o.  4),  in  which  he  paints  the 
manners  of  contemporary  lawyers,  affords  a  strange  mixture  of  sound  sense,  false 
rhetoric,  and  extravagant  satire.  Godefroy  (Prolegom.  ad  Cod.  Theod.  c.  i.  p. 

185)  supports  the  historian  by  similar  complaints  and  authentic  faots.  In  the 
fourth  century,  many  camels  might  have  been  laden  with  law-books.  Eunapius  in 
Vit.  Edesii,  p.  72.  [The  advocate  (also  called  iuris  peritus  and  acholasticus)  in  the 
new  Monarchy  takes  the  place  which  under  the  Principate  was  filled  by  the  iuris 
consultus ,  from  whom  the  old  advocatus  was  carefully  distinguished.] 

130  See  a  very  splendid  example  in  the  Life  of  Agricola,  particularly  c.  20, 21. 

The  lieutenant  of  Britain  was  intrusted  with  the  same  powers  which  Cicero,  pro- 
consul  of  Oilicia,  had  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people. 
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force  concurred  to  render  their  power  supreme  and  absolute ; 
and  whenever  they  were  tempted  to  violate  their  allegiance,  the 
loyal  province  which  they  involved  in  their  rebellion  was 
scarcely  sensible  of  any  change  in  its  political  state.  From  the 
time  of  Commodns  to  the  reign  of  Constantine,  near  one  hundred 
governors  might  be  enumerated,  who,  with  various  success, 
erected  the  standard  of  revolt;  and,  though  the  innocent  were 
too  often  sacrificed,  the  guilty  might  be  sometimes  preverribd, 
by  the  suspicions  cruelty  of  their  master.1*1  To  securer  his 
^  throne  and  the  public  tranquillity  from  these  formidable  servants, 
Constantine  resolved  to  divide  the  military  from  the  civil  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  and  to  establish,  as  a  permanent  and  professional 
distinction,  a  practice  which  had  been  adopted  only  as  an  oc¬ 
casional  expedient.  The  supreme  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
Praetorian  prefects  over  the  armiesof  the  eigpirg'was  transferred 
^to  the  two  master 8  general  whom  he  instituted,  the  one  for  the 
cavalry,  the  other  for  the  infantry ;  and,  though  each  of  these 
illustrious  officers  was  more  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  those  troops  which  were  under  his  immediate  inspec¬ 
tion,  they  both  indifferently  commanded  in  the  field  the  several 
bodies,  whether  of  horse  or  foot,  which  were  united  in  the  same 
army.133  Their  number  was  soon  doubled  by  the  division  of  the 
east  and  west ;  and,  as  separate  generals  of  the  same  rank  and 
title  were  appointed  on  the  four  important  frontiers  of  the  Rhine, 
of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Danube,  and  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
defence  of  the  Roman  empire  was  at  length  committed  to  eight 
masters  general  of  the  cavalryand  infantry.  Under  their  orders, 
thirty-five  military  commanders  were  stationed  in  the  provinces: 
three  in  Britain,  six  in  Gaul,  one  in  Spain,  one  in  Italy,  five  on 
the  Upper,  and  four  on  the  Lower,  Danube ;  in  Asia  eight,  three 


131  The  Abb4  Dubos,  who  has  examined  with  accuracy  (see  Hist,  de  la  Monar¬ 
chic  Pranpoise,  tom.  i.  p.  41-100,  edit.  1742)  the  institutions  of  Augustus  and  of 
Constantine,  observes  that,  if  Otho  had  been  put  to  death  the  day  before  he 
executed  his  conspiracy,  Otho  would  now  appear  in  history  as  innooent  as 
Corbulo. 

182  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  110  [88].  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Oonstantius,  the 
magistri  militum  were  already  increased  to  four.  See  Valesius  ad  Ammian.  1.  xvi. 
c.  7.  [We  first  meet  magistri  militum  about  815  (Ood.  Theod.  ii.  i.  1).  The  titles 
magister  peditum  and  magister  equitum  survived  in  the  west,  but  were  superseded 
in  the  east  by  the  titles  magister  utriusque  militiae  or  magister  eqitum  et  peditum. 
The  masters  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  imperial  court  were  distinguished  from 
those  stationed  on  the  frontiers  by  the  addition  in  praesenti.  For  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  magistri  between  Oonstantius  and  the  time  of  the  Notitia,  cp.  Am¬ 
mian  os,  xxvi.  5,  and  Zosimus,  iv,  27.  See  further,  voL  iii.  App.  28.] 
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in  Egypt,  and  four  in  Africa.  The  titles  of  counts,  and  dukes, m 
by  which  they  were  properly  distinguished,  have  obtained  in 
modem  langaages  so  very  different  a  sense  that  the  use  of  them 
may  occasion  some  surprise.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  second  of  those  appellations  is  only  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  word  which  was  indiscriminately  applied  to  any  military 
chief.  All  these  provincial  generals  were  therefore  dukes ;  but 
no  more  than  ten  among  them  were  dignified  with  the  rank  of 
counts  or  companions,  a  title  of  honour,  or  rather  of  favour, 
which  had  been  recently  invented  in  the  court  of  Constantine.134 
A  gold  belt  was  the  ensign  which  distinguished  the  office  of  the 
counts  and  dukes ;  and  besides  their  pay,  they  received  a  liberal 
allowance,  sufficient  to  maintain  one  hundred  and  ninety  servants, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  horses.  They  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  interfering  in  any  matter  which  related  to  the 
administration  of  justice  or  the  revenue ;  but  the  command  which 
they  exercised  over  the  troops  of  their  department  was  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  authority  of  the  magistrates.  About  the  same 
time  that  Constantine  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  he  instituted  in  the  Boman  empire  the  nice  balance  of 
the  civil  and  the  military  powers.  The  emulation,  and  some¬ 
times  the  discord,  which  reigned  between  two  professions  of 
opposite  interests  and  incompatible  manners,  was  productive 
of  beneficial  and  of  pernicious  consequences.  It  was  seldom  to 
be  expected  that  the  general  and  the  civil  governor  of  a  province 
should  either  conspire  for  the  disturbance,  or  should  unite  for 
the  service,  of  their  country.  While  the  one  delayed  to  offer 
the  assistance  which  the  other  disdained  to  solicit,  the  troops 
very  frequently  remained  without  orders  or  without  supplies ;  the 
public  safety  was  betrayed,  and  the  defenceless  subjects  were  left 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Barbarians.  The  divided  adminis¬ 
tration  which  had  been  formed  by  Constantine  relaxed  the  vigour 
of  the  state,  while  it  secured  the  tranquillity  of  the  monarch. 

lf*  Though  the  military  counts  and  dukes  are  frequently  mentioned,  both  in 
history  and  the  codes,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Notitia  for  the  exact  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  number  and  stations.  For  the  institution,  rank,  privileges,  &c.,  of 
the  counts  in  general,  see  Ood.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xii.-xx.,  with  the  Commentary  of 
Godefroy.  [As  a  rule  the  sphere  of  the  dux  or  comes  corresponded  to  that  of  the 
praeses  or  civil  governor  of  a  province,  but  in  some  cases  was  larger,  as  in  that  of 
the  dux  bibyarum .] 

134  [Derived  from  the  oomites ,  who  attended  the  Prinoepa  when  he  vUited  the 
provinces.  On  the  comites,  op.  Seeok,  Gesch;ohte  des  Untergangs  dor  antiken 
Welt,  ii.  72  ug.] 
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Distinction  The  memory  of  Constantine  has  been  deservedly  censured 
troops  for  another  innovation,  which  corrupted  military  discipline  and 
prepared  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  The  nineteen  years  which  pre¬ 
ceded  his  final  victory  over  Licinius  had  been  a  period  of  licence 
and  intestine  war.  The  rivals  who  contended  for  the  possession 
of  the  Roman  world  had  withdrawn  the  greatest  part  of  their 
forces  from  the  guard  of  the  general  frontier ;  and  the  principal 
cities  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  respective  dominions 
were  filled  with  soldiers,  who  considered  their  countrymen  as 
their  most  implacable  enemies.  After  the  use  of  these  internal 
garrisons  had  ceased  with  the  civil  war,  the  conqueror  wanted 
either  wisdom  or  firmness  to  revive  the  severe  discipline  of 
Diocletian,  and  to  suppress  a  fatal  indulgence  which  habit  had 
endeared  and  almost  confirmed  to  the  military  order.  From 
\  the  reign  of  Constantine,  a  popular  and  even  legal  distinction 
was  admitted  between  the  Palatines 148  and  the  Borderers;  the 
troops  of  the  court  as  they  were  improperly  styled,  and  the  troops 
of  the  frontier.  The  former,  elevated  by  the  superiority  of  their 
pay  and  privileges,  were  permitted,  except  in  the  extraordinary 
emergencies  of  war,  to  occupy  their  tranquil  stations  in  the 
heart  of  the  provinces.  The  most  flourishing  cities  were  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  quarters.  The  soldiers 
insensibly  forgot  the  virtues  of  their  profession,  and  contracted 
only  the  vices  of  civil  life.  They  were  either  degraded  by  the 
industry  of  mechanic  trades,  or  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  baths 
and  theatres.  They  soon  became  careless  of  their  martial  ex¬ 
ercises,  curious  in  their  diet  and  apparel ;  and,  while  they  in¬ 
spired  terror  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  they  trembled  at  the 
hostile  approach  of  the  Barbarians.136  The  chain  of  fortifications 
which  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues  had  extended  along  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers  was  no  longer  maintained  with  the 
same  care  or  defended  with  the  same  vigilance.  The  numbers 
which  still  remained  under  the  name  of  the  troops  of  the  frontier 


153  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  111.  The  distinction  between  the  two  olasses  oi  Roman 
troope  is  very  darkly  expressed  in  the  historians,  the  laws,  and  the  Notitia.  Con¬ 
sult,  however,  the  copious  paratitlon ,  or  abstract,  which  Godefroy  has  drawn  up  of 
the  seventh  book,  de  Re  Militari,  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  leg.  18, 1. 
viii.  tit.  i.  leg.  10.  [Gibbon  uses  “  Palatines  ”  as  equivalent  to  Palatines  and  Comi- 
tatenses — an  erroneous  use.  See  Appendix  11.] 

130  Ferox  erat  in  suos  miles  et  rapax,  ignavus  vero  in  hostes  et  fraotus.  Am- 
mian.  L  xxii.  c.  4.  He  observes  that  they  loved  downy  beds  and  houses  of  marble  ; 
and  that  their  cups  were  heavier  than  their  swords. 
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might  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  defence.  Bat  their  spirit 
was  degraded  by  the  humiliating  reflection  that  they  who  were 
exposed  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  perpetual  warfare 
were  rewarded  only  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  pay  and 
emoluments  which  were  lavished  on  the  troops  of  the  court. 

Even  the  bands  or  legions  that  were  raised  the  nearest  to  the 
level  of  those  unworthy  favourites  were  in  some  measure  dis¬ 
graced  by  the  title  of  honour  which  they  were  allowed  to  assume. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Constantine  repeated  the  most  dreadful 
menaces  of  fire  and  sword  against  the  Borderers  who  should 
dare  to  desert  their  colours,  to  connive  at  the  inroads  of  the 
Barbarians,  or  to  participate  in  the  spoil.137  The  mischiefs  which 
flow  from  injudicious  counsels  are  seldom  removed  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  partial  severities;  and,  though  succeeding  princes 
laboured  to  restore  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  frontier 
garrisons,  the  empire,  till  the  last  moment  of  its  dissolution, 
continued  to  languish  under  the  mortal  wound  which  had  been 
so  rashly  or  so  weakly  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Constantine. 

The  same  timid  policy,  of  dividing  whatever  is  united,  of  Reduction 
reducing  whatever  is  eminent,  of  dreading  every  active  power,  legion 
and  of  expecting  that  the  most  feeble  will  prove  the  most  obedi¬ 
ent,  seems  to  pervade  the  institutions  of  several  princes,  and 

_ .particularly  those  of  Constantine.  The  martial  pride  of  the 

legions,  whose  victorious  camps  had  so  often  been  the  scene  of 
rebellion,  was  nourished  by  the  memory  of  their  past  exploits 
and  the  consciousness  of  their  actual  strength.  As  long  as  they 
maintained  their  ancient  establishment  of  six  thousand  men, 
they  subsisted,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  each  of  them 
singly,  a  visible  and  important  object  in  the  military  history  of 
the  Roman  empire.  A  few  years  afterwards  these  gigantic 
bodies  were  shrunk  to  a  very  diminutive  size ;  and,  when  seven 
legions,  with  some  auxiliaries,  defended  the  city  of  Amida  against 
the  Persians,  the  total  garrison,  with  the  inhabitants  of  both 
sexes,  and  the  peasants  of  the  deserted  country,  did  not  exceed 
the  number  of  twenty  thousand  persons.138  From  this  fact, 
and  from  similar  examples,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 


v/ 


137  God.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  leg.  1,  tit.  xii.  leg.  1.  See  Howell’s  Hist,  of  the 
World,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  That  learned  historian,  who  is  not  sufficiently  known,  labours 
to  justify  the  character  and  polioy  of  Constantine. 

m  Ammi&n.  L  six.  o.  2.  He  observes  (o.  5)  that  the  desperate  sallies  of  two 
Gallic  legions  were  like  an  handful  of  water  thrown  on  a  great  conflagration. 
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constitution  of  the  legionary  troops,  to  which  they  partly  owed 
!/"  their  valour  and  discipline,  was  dissolved  by  Constantine ;  and 
that  the  bands  of  Roman  infantry,  which  still  assumed  the  same 
names  and  the  same  honours,  consisted  only  of  one  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  men.1®9  The  conspiracy  of  so  many  separate 
detachments,  each  of  which  was  awed  by  the  sense  of  its  own 
weakness,  could  easily  be  checked ;  and  the  successors  of  Con¬ 
stantine  might  indulge  their  love  of  ostentation,  by  issuing  their 
orders  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  legions,  inscribed  on  the 
muster-roll  of  their  numerous  armies.  The  remainder  of  their 
troops  was  distributed  into  several  hundred  cohorts  of  infantry, 
and  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Their  arms,  and  titles,  and  ensigns 
were  calculated  to  inspire  terror,  and  to  display  the  variety  of 
nations  who  marched  under  the  imperial  standard.  And  not  a 
vestige  was  left  of  that  severe  simplicity  which,  in  the  ages  of 
freedom  and  victory,  had  distinguished  the  line  of  battle  of  a 
Roman  army  from  the  confused  host  of  an  Asiatic  monarch.140 
A  more  particular  enumeration,  drawn  from  the  Notitia,  might 
exercise  the  diligence  of  an  antiquary;  but  the  historian  will 
content  himself  with  observing  that  the  number  of  permanent 
stations  or  garrisons  established  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-three;  and  that,  under 
the  successors  of  Constantine,  the  complete  force  of  the  military 
establishment  was  computed  at  six  hundred  and  forty-five  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers.141  An  effort  so  prodigious  surpassed  the  wants  of 
a  more  ancient,  and  the  faculties  of  a  later,  period. 

Difficulty  In  the  various  states  of  society,  armies  are  recruited  from 
very  different  motives.  Barbarians  are  urged  by  the  love  of  war ; 

the  citizens  of  a  free  republic  may  be  prompted  by  a  principle 
of  duty ;  the  subjects,  or  at  least  the  nobles,  of  a  monarchy  are 
animated  by  a  sentiment  of  honour ;  but  the  timid  and  luxurious 

138  Pancirolus  ad  Notitiam,  p.  96.  M6moires  de  l’AcadAmie  des  Inscriptions, 
tom.  xxv.  p.  491.  [This  is  partly  true,  but  not  altogether.  See  Appendix  11. 
The  Notitia  gives  62  legions  in  the  West,  70  in  the  East — Gibbon’s  182.] 

140  Romans  acies  unius  prope  form®  erat  et  hominum  et  armorum  genere. — 
Regia  aoies  varia  mag  is  multis  gentibus  dissimilitudine  armorum  auxiliorumque 
erat.  T.  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  c.  89,  40.  Flaminius,  even  before  the  event,  had  compared 
the  army  of  Antiochus  to  a  supper,  in  which  the  flesh  of  one  vile  animal  was 
diversified  by  the  skill  of  the  cooks.  See  the  life  of  Flaminius  in  Plutarch. 

141Agathias,  1.  v.  p.  167,  edit.  Louvre  [p.  806,  ed.  Bonn.  a.d.  668.  This 
was  the  estimate  on  paper;  the  actual  strength  160,000.  For  an  estimate  by 
Mommsen,  see  Appendix  11.  The  number  of  frontier  garrisons,  in  the  Notitia ,  is 
305,  not  588.] 
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inhabitants  of  a  declining  empire  must  be  allured  into  the 
service  by  the  hopes  of  profit,  or  compelled  by  the  dread  of 
punishment.  The  resources  of  the  Roman  treasury  were  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  increase  of  pay,  by  the  repetition  of  donatives, 
and  by  the  invention  of  new  emoluments  and  indulgences,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  provincial  youth,  might  compensate  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  a  military  life.  Yet,  although  the 
stature  was  lowered,142  although  slaves,  at  least  by  a  tacit  con¬ 
nivance,  were  indiscriminately  received  into  the  ranks,  the  in¬ 
surmountable  difficulty  of  procuring  a  regular  and  adequate 
supply  of  volunteers  obliged  the  emperors  to  adopt  more  effec¬ 
tual  and  coercive  methods.  The  lands  bestowed  on  the  veterans, 
as  the  free  reward  of  their  valour,  were  henceforward  granted 
under  a  condition,  which  contains  the  first  rudiments  of  the  ^ 
feudal  tenures ;  that  their  sons,  who  succeeded  to  the  inheritance, 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms,  as  soon  as 
they  attained  the  age  of  manhood ;  and  their  cowardly  refusal 
was  punished  by  the  loss  of  honour,  of  fortune,  or  even  of  life.14* 

But,  as  the  annual  growth  of  the  sons  of  the  veterans  bore  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  service,  levies  of  men 
were  frequently  required  from  the  provinces,  and  every  pro¬ 
prietor  was  obliged  either  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  procure  a  sub-^t^  , 
stitute,  or  to  purchase  his  exemption  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  a  v 
fine.  The  sum  of  forty-two  pieces  of  gold,  to  which  it  was  ^ 
reduced ,  ascertains  the  exorbitant  price  of  volunteers  and  the 
reluctance  with  which  the  government  admitted  of  this  alterna¬ 
tive.144  Such  was  the  horror  for  the  profession  of  a  soldier 
which  had  affected  the  minds  of  the  degenerate  Romans  that 
many  of  the  youth  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  chose  to  cut  off 
the  fingers  of  their  right  hand  to  escape  from  being  pressed  into 


,4>Valentinian  (Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  3)  fixes  the  standard  at  five 
feet  seven  inehes,  about  five  feet  four  inches  and  a  half  English  measure.  It  had 
formerly  been  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  in  the  best  corps  six  Roman  feet.  Sed  tunc 
erat  amplior  multitudo,  et  plures  sequebantur  militiam  armatam.  Vegetius  de 
Re  Militari,  1.  i.  c.  5. 

143  See  the  two  titles,  De  Veteranis,  and  De  Filiis  Veteranorum,  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  The  age  at  which  their  military  service  was 
required  varied  from  twenty-five  to  sixteen.  If  the  sons  of  the  veterans  appeared 
with  a  horse,  they  had  a  right  to  serve  in  the  cavalry ;  two  horses  gave  them  some 
valuable  privileges. 

144  God.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  7.  According  to  the  historian  Socrates  (see 
Godefroy  ad  loc.),  the  same  emperor  Valens  sometimes  required  eighty  pieces  of 
gold  for  a  recruit.  In  the  following  law  it  is  faintly  expressed  that  slaves  shall  not 
be  admitted  inter  optimas  lectissimorum  militum  turmas. 
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the  service ;  and  this  strange  expedient  was  so  commonly  prac¬ 
tised  as  to  deserve  the  severe  animadversion  of  the  laws 146  and 
a  peculiar  name  in  the  Latin  language.146 

The  introduction  of  Barbarians  into  the  Roman  armies  be-.  / 
came  every  day  more  universal,  more  necessary,  and  more  fatal.  V 
The  most  daring  of  the  Scythians,  of  the  Goths,  and  of  the 
Germans,  who  delighted  in  war,  and  who  found  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  defend  than  to  ravage  the  provinces,  were  enrolled,  not 
only  in  the  auxiliaries  of  their  respective  nations,  but  in  the 
legions  themselves,  and  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Palatine  troops.  As  they  freely  mingled  with  the  subjects  of 
the  empire,  they  gradually  learned  to  despise  their  manners 
and  to  imitate  their  arts.  They  abjured  the  implicit  reverence 
which  the  pride  of  Rome  had  exacted  from  their  ignorance, 
while  they  acquired  the  knowledge  and  possession  of  those 
advantages  by  which  alone  she  supported  her  declining  great¬ 
ness.  The  Barbarian  soldiers  who  displayed  any  military  talents 
were  advanced,  without  exception,  to  the  most  important  com¬ 
mands  ;  and  the  names  of  the  tribunes,  of  the  counts  and  dukes, 
and  of  the  generals  themselves,  betray  a  foreign  origin,  which 
they  no  longer  condescended  to  disguise.  They  were  often  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  conduct  of  a  war  against  their  countrymen ; 
and,  though  most  of  them  preferred  the  ties  of  allegiance  to 
those  of  blood,  they  did  not  always  avoid  the  guilt,  or  at  least 
the  suspicion,  of  holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  of  inviting  his  invasion,  or  of  sparing  his  retreat.  The 
camps  and  the  palace  of  the  son  of  Constantine  were  governed 
by  the  powerful  faction  of  the  Franks,  who  preserved  the 
strictest  connexion  with  each  other  and  with  their  country,  and 


146  The  person  and  property  of  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  mutilated  his  two 
sons,  were  sold  by  public  auotion  by  the  order  of  Augustus  (Sueton.  in  August,  o. 
27).  The  moderation  of  that  artful  usurper  proves  that  this  example  of  severity 
was  justified  by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Ammianus  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  effeminate  Italians  and  the  hardy  Qauls  (1.  xv.  c.  12).  Yet  only  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  Valentinian,  in  a  law  addressed  to  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  is  obliged  to 
enaot  that  these  cowardly  deserters  shall  be  burnt  alive  {Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit. 
xiii.  leg.  5).  Their  numbers  in  Iliyricum  were  so  considerable  that  the  province 
oomplained  of  a  scarcity  of  recruits  (id.  leg.  10). 

146  They  were  called  Murci.  Murcidus  is  found  in  Plautus  and  Festus  to 
denote  a  lazy  and  cowardly  person,  who,  according  to  Amobius  and  Augustin,  was 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  goddess  Murcia.  From  this  particular 
instance  of  cowardice,  murcare  is  used  as  synonymous  to  mutilate ,  by  the  writers 
of  the  middle  Latinity.  See  Lindenbrogius,  ana  Valesius  ad  Ammian.  MaroeUin. 
1.  xv.  c.  12. 
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who  resented  every  personal  affront  as  a  national  indignity.147 
When  the  tyrant  Caligula  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  in¬ 
vest  a  very  extraordinary  candidate  with  the  consular  robes,  the 
sacrilegious  profanation  would  have  scarcely  excited  less  astonish¬ 
ment,  if,  instead  of  a  horse,  the  noblest  chieftain  of  Germany  or 
Britain  had  been  the  object  of  his  choice.  The  revolution  of 
three  centuries  had  produced  so  remarkable  a  change  in  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  that,  with  the  public  approbation, 
Constantine  shewed  his  successors  the  example  of  bestowing  the 
honours  of  the  consulship  on  the  Barbarians  who,  by  their  merit 
and  services,  had  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  the 
Romans.148  But  as  these  hardy  veterans,  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the  laws,  were  incapable 
of  exercising  any  civil  offices,  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
were  contracted  by  the  irreconcileable  separation  of  talents  as 
well  as  of  professions.  The  accomplished  citizens  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  republics,  whose  characters  could  adapt  themselves 
to  the  bar,  the  senate,  the  camp,  or  the  schools,  had  learned  to 
write,  to  speak,  and  to  act,  with  the  same  spirit,  and  with  equal 
abilities. 

IV.  Besides  the  magistrates  and  generals,  who  at  a  dis- 
tance  from  the  court  diffused  their  delegated  authority  over  of  the 
the  provinces  and  armies,  the  emperor  conferred  the  rank  of 
Illustrious  on  seven  of  his  more  immediate  servants,  to  whose 
fidelity  he  entrusted  his  safety,  or  his  counsels,  or  his  treasures. 

1.  The  private  apartments  of  the  palace  were  governed  by  a 
favourite  eunuch,  who,  in  the  language  of  that  age,  was  styled 
the  prcepositwa  or  prefect  of  the  sacred  bed-chamber.  His  The  cham- 
duty  was  to  attend  the  emperor  in  his  hours  of  state,  or  in 
those  of  amusement,  and  to  perform  about  his  person  all  those 
menial  services  which  can  only  derive  their  splendour  from  the 
influence  of  royalty.  Under  a  prince  who  deserved  to  reign, 
the  great  chamberlain  (for  such  we  may  call  him)  was  an  useful 
and  humble  domestic;  but  an  artful  domestic,  who  improves 


147  Malarichus — adhibifcis  Francis  quorum  e&  tempos  tate  in  palatio  multitudo 
florebat,  ereotius  jam  loquebatur  tumultuabaturque.  Ammian.  1.  xv.  c.  5. 

148  Barbaras  omnium  primus,  ad  usque  fasces  auxerat  et  trabeas  consulares. 
Ammian.  1.  xx.  c.  10.  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  7)  and  Aurelius 
Victor  seem  to  oonfirm  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ;  yet  in  the  thirty-two  consular 
Fasti  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  I  cannot  disoover  the  name  of  a  single  Barbarian. 
I  should  therefore  interpret  the  liberality  of  that  prince,  as  relative  to  the  orna¬ 
ments,  rather  than  to  the  office,  of  the  consulship. 

VOL.  II.— 13 
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every  occasion  of  unguarded  confidence,  will  insensibly  acquire 
over  a  feeble  mind  that  ascendant  which  harsh  wisdom  and 
uncomplying  virtue  can  seldom  obtain.  The  degenerate  grand¬ 
sons  of  Theodosius,  who  were  invisible  to  their  subjects  and 
contemptible  to  their  enemies,  exalted  the  prefects  of  their 
bed-chamber  above  the  heads  of  all  the  ministers  of  the 
palace ; 149  and  even  his  deputy,  the  first  of  the  splendid  train 
of  slaves  who  waited  in  the  presence,  was  thought  worthy  to 
rank  before  the  respectable  proconsuls  of  Greece  or  Asia.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  chamberlain  was  acknowledged  by  the  counts, 
or  superintendents,  who  regulated  the  two  important  provinces 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  wardrobe  and  of  the  luxury  of  the 
imperial  table.190  (j^>  The  principal  administration  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  was  committed  to  the  diligence  and  abilities  of  the  master 
of  the  offices. 191  He  was  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  palace, 
inspected  the  discipline  of  the  civil  and  military  schools,  and 
received  appeals  from  all  parts  of  the  empire;  in  the  causes 
which  related  to  that  numerous  army  of  privileged  persons  who, 
as  the  servants  of  the  court,  had  obtained,  for  themselves  and 
families,  a  right  to  decline  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  judges. 
The  correspondence  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects  was 
managed  by  the  four  scrinia  or  offices  of  this  minister  of  state. 
The  first  was  appropriated  to  memorials,  the  second  to  epistles, 
the  third  to  petitions,  and  the  fourth  to  papers  and  orders  of 
a  miscellaneous  kind.191  Each  of  these  was  directed  by  an 
inferior  master  of  respectable  dignity,  and  the  whole  business 
was  despatched  by  an  hundred  and  forty-eight  secretaries,  chosen 
for  the  most  part  from  the  profession  of  the  law,  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  abstracts  of  reports  and  references  which 

“*0od.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  8. 

150  By  a  very  singular  metaphor,  borrowed  from  the  military  character  of  the 
first  emperors,  the  steward  of  their  household  was  styled  the  count  of  their  camp 
(comes  castrensis).  Gassiodorus  very  seriously  represents  to  him  that  his  own  fame, 
and  that  of  the  empire,  must  depend  on  the  opinion  which  foreign  ambassadors  may 
conceive  of  the  plenty  and  magnificence  of  the  royal  table  (Variar.  1.  vi.  epistol.  9). 

151  Gutherius  (de  Officiis  Domfis  August®,  1.  ii.  c.  20, 1.  iii.)  has  very  accurately 
explained  the  functions  of  the  master  of  the  offices  and  the  constitution  of  his 
subordinate  scrinia.  But  he  vainly  attempts,  on  the  most  doubtful  authority,  to 
deduce  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  or  even  of  Nero,  the  origin  of  a  magistrate 
who  cannot  be  found  in  history  before  the  reign  of  Constantine.  [His  importance 
— if  not  his  origin — probably  dated  from  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  gradually 
developed  during  the  fourth  century.  The  original  title  was  tribunus  et  magister 
offidorum  (Cod.  Theod.  ii.  9, 1),  which  further  obeoures  the  origin.] 

151  [Scr.  dispositionum ,  of  which  one  duty  was  to  make  dispositions  in  case  of 
an  imperial  journey.] 
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frequently  occurred  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  functions. 

From^k  condescension,  which  in  former  ages  would  have  been 
esteemed  unworthy  of  the  Roman  majesty,  a  particular  secretary 
was  allowed  for  the  Greek  language;  and  interpreters  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  the  Barbarians;  but  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs,  which  constitutes  so  essential  a 
put  of  modem  policy,  Beldom  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
master  of  the  offices.  His  mind  was  more  seriously  engaged 
by  the  general  direction  of  the  posts  and  arsenals  of  the  empire. 

There  were  thirty-four  cities,  fifteen  in  the  east,  and  nineteen 
in  the  west,  in  which  regular  companies  of  workmen  were 
perpetually  employed  in  fabricating  defensive  armour,  offensive 
weapons  of  all  sorts,  and  military  engines,  which  were  deposited 
in  the  arsenals^  and  occasionally  delivered  for  the  service  of 
the  troops.163  Qj  In  the  course  of  nine  centuries,  the  office  of  The  qu*»- 
qucestor  had  experienced  a  very  singular  revolution.  In  the*01 
infancy  of  Rome,  two  inferior  magistrates  were  annually  elected 
by  the  people,  to  relieve  the  consuls  from  the  invidious  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  treasure;194  a  similar  assistant  was  granted 
to  every  proconsul,  and  to  every  prsetor,  who  exercised  a  military 
or  provincial  command ;  with  the  extent  of  conquest,  the  two 
quffistors  were  gradually  multiplied  to  the  number  of  four,  of 
eight,  of  twenty,  and,  for  a  short  time,  perhaps,  of  forty ; 196 
and  the  noblest  citizens  ambitiously  solicited  an  office  which 
gave  them  a  seat  in  the  senate  and  a  just  hope  of  obtaining 
the  honours  of  the  republic.  Whilst  Augustus  affected  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  election,  he  consented  to  accept  the 
annual  privilege  of  recommending,  or  rather  indeed  of  nominat¬ 
ing,  a  certain  proportion  of  candidates ;  and  it  was  his  custom 
to  select  one  of  these  distinguished  youths,  to  read  his  orations 
or  epistles  in  the  assemblies  of  the  senate.196  The  practice  of 

103  [It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  m&gister  off.  was  head  of  the  school  of 
agentes  in  rebus ;  see  below,  notes  169  and  170.] 

m  Tacitus  (Annal.  xi.  221  says  that  the  first  quaestors  were  elected  by  the 
people,  sixty-four  years  after  tne  foundation  of  the  republic ;  but  he  is  of  opinion 
that  they  had,  long  before  that  period,  been  annually  appointed  by  the  consuls, 
and  even  by  the  kings.  But  this  obscure  point  of  antiquity  is  contested  by  other 
writers.  [Mommsen  (StaatBrecht,  2,  p.  525)  thinks  that  the  quaestorship  originated 
simultaneously  with  the  consulship.] 

186 Tacitus  (Annal.  xi.  22)  seems  to  consider  twenty  [fixed  by  Sulla]  as  the 
highest  number  of  quaestors ;  and  Dion  (1.  xliii.  p.  374  [c.  47 ;  cp.  511)  insinuates 
that,  if  the  dictator  Caesar  once  created  forty,  it  was  only  to  facilitate  the  payment 
of  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude.  Yet  the  augmentation  which  he  made  of  praetors 
subsisted  under  the  succeeding  reigns. 

146  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  65,  and  Torrent,  ad  loo.  Dion  Cas.  p.  755. 
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Augustus  was  imitated  by  succeeding  princes;  the  occasional 
commission  was  established  as  a  permanent  office;  and  the 
favoured  quaestor,  assuming  a  new  and  more  illustrious  char¬ 
acter,  alone  survived  the  suppression  of  his  ancient  and  useless 
colleagues.167  As  the  orations  which  he  composed  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor 168  acquired  the  force  and,  at  length,  the  form  of 
absolute  edicts,  he  was  considered  as  the  representative  of  the 
legislative  power,  the  oracle  of  the  council,  and  the  original 
source  of  the  civil  jurisprudence.  He  was  sometimes  invited  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  Imperial  consistory 
with  the  Praetorian  praefects,  and  the  muter  of  the  offices ;  and  he 
was  frequently  requested  to  resolve  the  doubts  of  inferior  judges ; 
but,  as  he  was  not  oppressed  with  a  variety  of  subordinate  busi¬ 
ness,  his  leisure  and  talents  were  employed  to  cultivate  that  dig¬ 
nified  style  of  eloquence  which,  in  the  corruption  of  taste  and 
language,  still  preserves  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  laws.169  In 

U7  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  quaestors,  who  entered  on  that  important 
office  in  their  twenty-fifth  year  (Lips.  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.  1.  iii.  D.),  engaged  Augustus 
to  remove  them  from  the  management  of  the  treasury ;  and,  though  they  were  re¬ 
stored  by  Claudius,  they  seem  to  have  been  finally  dismissed  by  Nero  (Tacit.  Annal. 
xxii.  29.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  86,  in  Claud,  c.  24.  Dion,  p.  696  [liii.  2],  961  [lx.  24], 
Ac.  Plin.  Epistol.  x.  20,  et  alib.).  In  the  provinces  of  the  Imperial  division,  the 
place  of  the  quaestors  was  more  ably  supplied  by  the  procurators  (Dion  Cass.  p.  707 
[liii.  16  ] ;  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  16 ) ;  or,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  rational Em 
(Hist.  August,  p.  130  [xviii.  46,  46]).  But  in  the  provinces  of  the  senate  we  may 
still  discover  a  series  of  quaestors  till  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus  (see  the 
Inscriptions  of  Grater,  the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  and  a  decisive  fact  in  the  Augustan 
History,  p.  641.  From  Ulpian  we  may  learn  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  13)  that,  under  the 
government  of  the  house  of  Severus,  their  provincial  administration  was  abolished ; 
and  in  the  subsequent  troubles  the  annual  or  triennial  elections  of  quaestors  must 
have  naturally  ceased.  [The  quaestorship  continued  to  exist  under  the  Con- 
stantinian  monarchy,  but  it  became  virtually  a  municipal  offioe  at  Rome,  and  the 
quaestors  were  no  longer  “ commended”  by  the  Emperor,  but  were  entirely 
appointed  by  the  Senate.  Their  chief  function  was  to  defray  the  cost  of  games.] 

156  Cum  patris  nomine  et  epistolas  ipse  dictaret,  et  edicta  conscriberet,  oration- 
esque  in  senatu  reoitaret,  etiam  quaestoris  vice.  Sueton.  in  Tit.  c.  6.  The  office 
must  have  acquired  new  dignity,  which  was  occasionally  executed  by  the  heir- 
apparent  of  the  empire.  Trajan  entrusted  the  same  care  to  Hadrian  his  quaestor  and 
oousin.  See  Dodwell,  Preelection.  Cambden.  x.  xi.  p.  362-394.  [It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  qumstor  of  the  new  Monarchy  can  be  derived  from  the  quaestor  who 
read  the  orations  of  Augustus  in  the  Senate.  Mommsen  proposes  (Ephem.  Epig. 
6,  626  if.)  to  derive  him  from  the  vicartus  a  consiliis  sacris ,  the  president  (as  he 
believes)  of  the  oonsistorium.  In  any  caso  he  was  probably  instituted  by  Con¬ 
stantine  (Zos.  v.  32).  As  a  rale,  he  had  precedence  of  the  master  of  offices.  Observe 
that  to  both  these  officials  were  diverted  functions  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
praet.  prefect.  The  quaestor  took  his  place  in  the  consistorium  (cp.  Appendix  9), 
while  the  master  of  offices  superseded  him  as  commander  of  the  palace  guards.] 

188 — - - Terris  edicta  daturas; 

Supplicibus  response. — Oracula  regia 
Eloquio  crevere  tuo ;  nec  dignius  unquam 
Majestas  meminit  sese  Romans  looutam. 

Claudian  in  Consulat.  Mall.  Theodor.  33.  See  likewise  Symmachus  (Epistol.  i. 
17  [  s  23,  ed.  Seeck]),  and  Oassiodorus  (Variar.  vi.  5). 
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some  respects,  the  office  of  the  Imperial  quaestor  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  a  modem  chancellor ;  but  the  use  of  a  great 
seal,  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  illiterate  Bar¬ 
barians,  was  never  introduced  to  attest  the  public  acts  of  the 
emperors.  4.  The  extraordinary  title  of  count  of  the  sacred  The  pubiio 
largesses  was  bestowed  on  the  treasurer-general  of  the  revenue, 
with  the  intention  perhaps  of  inculcating  that  every  payment 
flowed  from  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the  monarch.  To  conceive 
the  almost  infinite  detail  of  the  annual  and  daily  expense  of  the 
civil  and  military  administration  in  every  part  of  a  great  em¬ 
pire  would  exceed  the  powers  of  the  most  vigorous  imagination. 

The  actual  account  employed  several  hundred  persons,  distri¬ 
buted  into  eleven  different  offices,  which  were  artfully  contrived 
to  examine  and  control  their  respective  operations.  The  mul¬ 
titude  of  these  agents  had  a  natural  tendency  to  increase ;  and 
it  was  more  than  once  thought  expedient  to  dismiss  to  their 
native  homes  the  useless  supernumeraries,  who,  deserting  their 
honest  labours,  had  pressed  with  too  much  eagerness  into  the 
lucrative  profession  of  the  finances.180  Twenty-nine  provin¬ 
cial  receivers,  of  whom  eighteen  were  honoured  with  the  title  tBation- 
of  count,  corresponded  with  the  treasurer ;  and  he  extended  his 
jurisdiction  over  the  mines,  from  whence  the  precious  metals 
were  extracted,  over  the  mints,  in  which  they  were  converted 
into  the  current  coin,  and  over  the  public  treasuries  of  the 
most  important  cities,  where  they  were  deposited  for  the 
service  of  the  state.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  empire  was 
regulated  by  this  minister,  who  directed  likewise  all  the  linen 
and  woollen  manufactures,  in  which  the  successive  operations 
of  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  were  executed,  chiefly  by 
women  of  a  servile  condition,  for  the  use  of  the  palace  and 
army.  Twenty-six  of  these  institutions  are  enumerated  in  the 
west,  where  the  arts  had  been  more  recently  introduced,  and  a 
still  larger  proportion  may  be  allowed  for  the  industrious  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  east.1®  5.  Besides  the  public  revenue,  which  anThepri- 

vate  trea¬ 
surer 

160  Ood.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  30.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xii.  tit.  24.  [The  sacred  largesses 
corresponds  to  the  focus  of  the  principate.  The  title  comes  sacrarum  largitionum 
came  into  use  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  under  Constantine  he  was 
called  rationalis  swnmce  rei  (C.  I.  L.  6,  1145),  and  had  the  rank  of  a  count  of  the 
first  order.  At  first  a  perfectissimus,  he  finally  became  an  illustris.] 

161  In  the  departments  of  the  two  counts  of  the  treasury,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Notitia  happens  to  be  very  defective.  It  may  be  observed  that  we  had  a  treasury- 
cheat  in  London,  and  a  gyneceum  or  manufacture  [of  wool]  at  Winchester.  But 
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absolute  monarch  might  levy  and  expend  according  to  his 
pleasure,  the  emperors,  in  the  capacity  of  opulent  citizens, 
possessed  a  very  extensive  property,  which  was  administered 
by  the  count,  or  treasurer,  of  the  private  estate.  Some  part  had 
perhaps  been  the  ancient  demesnes  of  kings  and  republics ; 
some  accessions  might  be  derived  from  the  families  which 
were  successively  invested  with  the  purple;  but  the  most 
considerable  portion  flowed  from  the  impure  source  of  con¬ 
fiscations  and  forfeitures.  The  Imperial  estates  were  scattered 
through  the  provinces,  from  Mauritania  to  Britain ;  but  the  rich 
and  fertile  soil  of  Cappadocia  tempted  the  monarch  to  acquire 
in  that  country  his  fairest  possessions,1®  and  either  Constantine  or 
his  successors  embraced  the  occasion  of  justifying  avarice  by 
religious  zeal.  They  suppressed  the  rich  temple  of  Comana, 
where  the  high  priest  of  the  goddess  of  war  supported  the 
dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince ;  and  they  applied  to  their  private 
use  the  consecrated  lands,  which  were  inhabited  by  six  thousand 
subjects  or  slaves  of  the  Deity  and  her  ministers.1®  But  these 
were  not  the  valuable  inhabitants ;  the  plains  that  stretch  from 
the  foot  of  Mount  Argseus  to  the  banks  of  the  Sarus  bred  a 
generous  race  of  horses,  renowned  above  all  others  in  the  ancient 
world  for  their  majestic  shape  and  incomparable  swiftness. 
These  sacred  animals,  destined  for  the  service  of  the  palace 
and  the  Imperial  games,  were  protected  by  the  laws  from  the 
profanation  of  a  vulgar  master.1®  The  demesnes  of  Cappadocia 
were  important  enough  to  require  the  inspection  of  a  count ; 165 


Britain  was  not  thought  worthy  either  of  a  mint  or  of  an  arsenal.  Gaul  alone 
possessed  three  of  the  former,  and  eight  of  the  latter. 

m  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxx.  leg.  2,  and  Godefroy  ad  loo.  [With  Diocletian 
there  ceased  to  be  any  real  distinction  between  the  flscus  and  the  res  privata,  but 
the  double  treasury  was  maintained.  Under  Diooletian  the  title  was  magisUr ; 
Constantine  changed  it  to  rationalis  rei  privates ;  subsequently  this  minister  is 
called  comes  largitionum  privatarum,] 

168  Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  xii.  p.  809.  The  other  temple  of  Ooraana,  in  Pontus, 
was  a  colony  from  that  of  Cappadocia,  1.  xii.  p.  825.  The  president  Des  Brosses 
(see  his  Saluste,  tom.  ii.  p.  21)  conjectures  that  the  deity  adored  in  both  Comanas 
was  Beltis,  the  Venus  of  the  east,  the  goddess  of  generation ;  a  very  different 
being  indeed  from  the  goddess  of  war. 

194  Cod.  Theod.  1.  x.  tit.  vi.  de  Grege  Dominico.  Godefroy  has  collected  every 
circumstance  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  Cappadocian  horses.  One  of  the  finest 
breeds,  the  Palmatian,  was  the  forfeiture  of  a  rebel,  whose  estate  lav  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Tyana,  near  the  great  road  between  Constantinople  ana  Antioch. 

1W  J ustinian  (Novell.  80  [44,  ed.  Zacharia])  subjected  the  province  of  the  count 
of  Cappadocia  to  the  immediate  authority  of  the  favourite  eunuch  who  presided 
over  the  sacred  bed-chamber.  [The  divina  domus  Cappadociae  is  placed  under  the 
praepositus  sacri  cubiculi  in  the  Notitia  orientis,  x.] 
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officers  of  an  inferior  rank  were  stationed  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire;  and  the  deputies  of  the  private,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  public,  treasurer  were  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  their 
independent  functions,  and  encouraged  ;to  control  the  authority 
of  the  provincial  magistrates.168  6,  7.  The  chosen  bands  ofThecounts 
cavalry  and  infantry  which  guarded  the  person  of  the  emperor,  meatice 
were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  two  counts  of  the 
domes tica.  The  whole  number  consisted  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  divided  into  seven  schools,  or  troops,  of  five 
hundred  each;  and  in  the  east,  this  honourable  service  was 
almost  entirely  appropriated  to  the  Armenians.  Whenever,  on 
public  ceremonies,  they  were  drawn  up  in  the  courts  and 
porticoes  of  the  palace,  their  lofty  stature,  silent  order,  and 
splendid  arms  of  silver  and  gold  displayed  a  martial  pomp, 
not  unworthy  of  the  Roman  majesty.187  From  the  seven  schools 
two  companies  of  horse  and  foot  were  selected,  of  the  protectors,  protec- 
whose  advantageous  station  was  the  hope  and  reward  of  the*”™ 
most  deserving  soldiers.  They  mounted  guard  in  the  interior 
apartments,  and  were  occasionally  dispatched  into  the  provinces 
to  execute  with  celerity  and  vigour  the  orders  of  their  master.168 
The  counts  of  the  domestics  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  the 
Preetorian  prefects;  like  the  prefects,  they  aspired  from  the 
service  of  the  palace  to  the  command  of  armies. 

The  perpetual  intercourse  between  the  court  and  the  pro-  A*ent«  or 
vinces  was  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  roads  and  theapiea 
institution  of  posts.  But  these  beneficial  establishments  were 
accidentally  connected  with  a  pernicious  and  intolerable  abuse. 

Two  or  three  hundred  agents  or  messengers  were  employed, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  master  of  the  offices,  to  announce  U 
the  names  of  the  annual  consuls  and  the  edicts  or  victories  of 
the  emperors.  They  insensibly  assumed  the  licence  of  report¬ 
ing  whatever  they  could  observe  of  the  conduct  either  of 
magistrates  or  of  private  citizens;  and  were  soon  considered 
as  the  eyes  of  the  monarch, 166  and  the  scourge  of  the  people. 

101  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  leg.  4,  Ac. 

107  Panoirolus,  p.  102, 186.  lhie  appearance  of  these  military  domestios  is 
described  in  the  Latin  poem  of  Corippus,  de  Laudibus  Justin.  1.  iii.  167-179,  p. 

419,  420  of  the  Appendix  Hist.  Byzantin.  Rom.  1777.  [See  Appendix  12.] 

m  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  served  so  many  years,  obtained  only  the  rank 
of  a  Protector.  The  first  ten  among  these  honourable  soldiers  were  Clarissimi. 

m  Xenophon,  Gyropsed.  1.  viii.  Brisson,  de  Regno  Persico,  1.  i.  No.  190, 
p.  264.  The  emperors  adopted  with  pleasure;  this  Persian  metaphor.  [Originally, 
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Use  of  tor¬ 
ture 


Under  the  warm  influence  of  a  feeble  reign,  they  multiplied  to 
the  incredible  number  of  ten  thousand,  disdained  the  mild 
though  frequent  admonitions  of  the  laws,  and  exercised  in  the 
profitable  management  of  the  posts  a  rapacious  and  insolent 
oppression.  These  official  spies,  who  regularly  corresponded 
with  the  palace,  were  encouraged,  by  favour  and  reward, 
anxiously  to  watch  the  progress  of  every  treasonable  design, 
from  the  faint  and  latent  symptoms  of  disaffection  to  the  actual 
preparation  of  an  open  revolt.  Their  careless  or  criminal  viola¬ 
tion  of  truth  and  justice  was  covered  by  the  consecrated  mask 
of  zeal ;  and  they  might  securely  aim  their  poisoned  arrows  at 
the  breast  either  of  the  guilty  or  the  innocent,  who  had  provoked 
their  resentment  or  refused  to  purchase  their  silence.  A  faith¬ 
ful  subject,  of  Syria  perhaps,  or  of  Britain,  was  exposed  to  the 
danger,  or  at  least  to  the  dread,  of  being  dragged  in  chains  to 
the  court  of  Milan  or  Constantinople,  to  defend  his  life  and  for¬ 
tune  against  the  malicious  charge  of  these  privileged  informers. 
The  ordinary  administration  was  conducted  by  those  methods 
which  extreme  necessity  can  alone  palliate ;  and  the  defects  of 
evidence  were  diligently  supplied  by  the  use  of  torture.170 

The  deceitful  and  dangerous  experiment  of  the  criminal 
question,  as  it  is  emphatically  styled,  was  admitted,  rather 
than  approved,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans.  They 
applied  this  sanguinary  mode  of  examination  only  to  servile 
bodies,  whose  sufferings  were  seldom  weighed  by  those  haughty 
republicans  in  the  scale  of  justice  or  humanity;  but  they 
would  never  consent  to  violate  the  sacred  person  of  a  citizen, 
till  they  possessed  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  guilt.171  The 
annals  of  tyranny,  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  that  of 
Domitian,  circumstantially  relate  the  executions  of  many  in¬ 
nocent  victims ;  but,  as  long  as  the  faintest  remembrance  was 


like  the  frumentarii ,  superintendents  of  the  supplies  of  public  corn,  the  agentes 
in  rebus  acted  as  secret  police  and  became  so  much  detested  that  Diooletian 
abolished  them.  They  were  revived  as  a  military  sohola,  and  employed  in  the 
same  way  as  confidential  agents.] 

17°  por  the  Agentes  in  Rebus ,  see  Ammian.  1.  xv.  o.  8,  1.  xvi.  c.  5, 1.  xxii.  c.  7, 
with  the  curious  annotations  of  Valesius.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  t.  xxvii.  xxviii.  xxix. 
Among  the  passages  collected  in  the  Commentary  of  Godefroy,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  one  is  from  Libanius,  in  his  discourse  concerning  the  death  of  Julian. 

171  The  Pandects  (1.  xlviii.  tit.  xviii.)  contain  the  sentiments  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  civilians  on  the  subject  of  torture.  They  strictly  confine  it  to  slaves ;  and 
Ulpian  himself  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  Res  est  fragilis,  et  periculosa,  et  quae 
Veritatem  fallat. 
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kept  alive  of  the  national  freedom  and  honour,  the  last  hours 
of  a  Roman  were  secure  from  the  danger  of  ignominious  tor¬ 
ture.173  The  conduct  of  the  provincial  magistrates  was  not, 
however,  regulated  by  the  practice  of  the  city  or  the  strict  ^ 
maxims  of  the  civilians.  They  found  the  use  of  torture  es¬ 
tablished,  not  only  among  the  slaves  of  oriental  despotism,  but 
among  the  Macedonians,  who  obeyed  a  limited  monarch; 
among  the  Rhodians,  who  flourished  by  the  liberty  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  even  among  the  sage  Athenians,  who  had  asserted 
and  adorned  the  dignity  of  human  kind.17*  The  acquiescence  of 
the  provincials  encouraged  their  governors  to  acquire,  or  perhaps 
to  usurp,  a  discretionary  power  of  employing  the  rack,  to  extort 
from  vagrants  or  plebeian  criminals  the  confession  of  their  guilt, 
till  they  insensibly  proceeded  to  confound  the  distinction  of 
rank  and  to  disregard  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  The 
apprehensions  of  the  subjects  urged  them  to  solicit,  and  the 
interest  of  the  sovereign  engaged  him  to  grant,  a  variety  of 
special  exemptions,  which  tacitly  allowed,  and  even  authorized, 
the  general  use  of  torture.  They  protected  all  persons  of  illus¬ 
trious  or  honourable  rank,  bishops  and  their  presbyters,  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  liberal  arts,  soldiers  and  their  families,  municipal 
officers,  and  their  posterity  to  the  third  generation,  and  all 
children  under  the  age  of  puberty.174  But  a  fatal  maxim  was 
introduced  into  the  new  jurisprudence  of  the  empire,  that  in 
the  case  of  treason,  which  included  every  offence  that  the  sub¬ 
tlety  of  lawyers  could  derive  from  an  hostile  intention  towards 
the  prince  or  republic,174  all  privileges  were  suspended,  and  all 
conditions  were  reduced  to  the  same  ignominious  level.  As 
the  safety  of  the  emperor  was  avowedly  preferred  to  every 
consideration  of  justice  or  humanity,  the  dignity  of  age  and  the 

173  In  the  conspiracy  of  Piao  against  Nero,  Epicharis  (libertina  mulier)  was  the 
only  person  tortured ;  the  rest  were  intacti  tormenlis.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
add  a  weaker,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger,  example.  Tacit.  Annal. 
xv.  57. 

173  Dicendum  .  .  .  de  institutis  Atheniensium,  Rhodiorum,  doctissimorum 
hominum,  apud  quoa  etiam  fid  quod  acerbissimum  est)  liberi  oivesque  torquentur. 
Cicero,  Partit.  Orat.  c.  84.  We  may  learn  from  the  trial  of  Philotas  the  practioe 
of  the  Macedonians  (Diodor.  Sioul.  1.  xvii.  p.  604.  Q.  Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  11). 

174  Heineccius  (Element.  Jur.  Civil,  part  vii.  p.  81)  has  collected  these  exemp¬ 
tions  into  one  view. 

173  This  definition  of  the  sage  Ulpian  (Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  iv.)  seems  to  have 
been  adapted  to  the  court  of  Caracalla  rather  than  to  that  of  Alexander  Severus. 

See  the  Codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  ad  leg.  Juliam  majestatis. 
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tenderness  of  youth  were  alike  exposed  to  the  most  cruel 
tortures;  and  the  terrors  of  a  malicious  information,  which 
might  select  them  as  the  accomplices,  or  even  as  the  witnesses, 
perhaps,  of  an  imaginary  crime,  perpetually  hung  over  the 
heads  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  Roman  world.174 

Finances  These  evils,  however  terrible  they  may  appear,  were  confined 
to  the  smaller  number  of  Roman  subjects,  whose  dangerous 
situation  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  enjoyment 
of  those  advantages,  either  of  nature  or  of  fortune,  which  ex¬ 
posed  them  to  the  jealousy  of  the  monarch.  The  obscure 
millions  of  a  great  empire  have  much  less  to  dread  from  the 
cruelty  than  from  the  avarice  of  their  masters;  and  their 
\J  humble  happiness  is  principally  affected  by  the  grievance  of 
excessive  taxes,  which,  gently  pressing  on  the  wealthy,  descend 
with  accelerated  weight  on  the  meaner  and  more  indigent 
classes  of  society.  An  ingenious  philosopher177  has  calculated 
the  universal  measure  of  the  public  impositions  by  the  degrees 
of  freedom  and  servitude ;  and  ventures  to  assert  that,  according 
to  an  invariable  law  of  nature,  it  must  always  increase  with  the 
former,  and  diminish  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  latter.  But 
this  reflection,  which  would  tend  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of 
despotism,  is  contradicted  at  least  by  the  history  of  the  Roman 
empire;  which  accuses  the  same  princes  of  despoiling  the 
senate  of  its  authority  and  the  provinces  of  their  wealth. 
Without  abolishing  all  the  various  customs  and  duties  on 
merchandises,  which  are  imperceptibly  discharged  by  the 
apparent  choice  of  the  purchaser,  the  policy  of  Constantine 
and  his  successors  preferred  a  simple  and  direct  mode  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  an  arbitrary  government.178 

The  The  name  and  use  of  the  inductions, 179  which  serve  to  as- 

general  tri¬ 
bute,  or 

indiotion  176  Arcadius  Charisma  is  the  oldest  lawyer  quoted  in  the  Pandects  to  justify  the 

universal  practice  of  torture  in  all  cases  of  treason ;  but  this  maxim  of  tyranny, 
which  is  admitted  by  Ammianus  (1.  xix.  c.  12)  with  the  most  respectful  tenor,  is 
enforced  by  several  laws  of  the  successors  of  Constantine,  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix. 
tit.  xxxv.  In  majestatiB  orimine  omnibus  fiequa  est  conditio. 

177  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  18. 

178  Mr.  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  389)  has  seen  this  important  truth,  with  some 
degree  of  perplexity. 

178  The  cycle  of  indictions,  which  may  be  traced  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius,  or  perhaps  of  his  father  Constantine,  is  still  employed  by  the  papal 
court ;  but  the  commencement  of  the  year  has  been  very  reasonably  altered  to 
the  first  of  January.  See  l’Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  xi. ;  and  Dictionnaire 
Raison,  de  la  Diplomatique,  tom.  ii.  p.  25 ;  two  accurate  treatises,  which  come 
from  the  workshop  of  the  Benedictines.  [A  fifteen-yearly  valuation  of  property, 
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certain  the  chronology  of  the  middle  ages,  was  derived  from  the 
regular  practice  of  the  Homan  tributes.180  The  emperor  sub¬ 
scribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  purple  ink,  the  solemn  edict, 
or  indiction,  which  was  fixed  up  in  the  principal  city  of  each 
diocese  during  two  months  previous  to  the  first  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  And,  by  a  very  easy  connexion  of  ideas,  the  word  indiction, 
was  transferred  to  the  measure  of  tribute  which  it  prescribed, 
and  to  the  annual  term  which  it  allowed  for  the  payment. 
This  general  estimate  of  the  supplies  was  proportioned  to  the 
real  and  imaginary  wants  of  the  state ;  but,  as  often  as  the  ex¬ 
pense  exceeded  the  revenue,  or  the  revenue  fell  short  of  the  com¬ 
putation,  an  additional  tax,  under  the  name  of  superindiction, 
was  imposed  on  the  people,  and  the  most  valuable  attribute  of 
sovereignty  was  communicated  to  the  Praetorian  praefects,  who, 
on  some  occasions,  were  permitted  to  provide  for  the  unforeseen 
and  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  public  service.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  these  laws  (which  it  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  in  their 
minute  and  intricate  detail)  consisted  of  two  distinct  operations : 
the  resolving  the  general  imposition  into  its  constituent  parts, 
which  were  assessed  on  the  provinces,  the  cities,  and  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  Boman  world,  and  the  collecting  the  separate 
contributions  of  the  individuals,  the  cities,  and  the  provinces, 
till  the  accumulated  sums  were  poured  into  the  Imperial 
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for  purposes  of  taxation,  was  as  old  as  Hadrian  (Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  ii.  976). 
The  financial  year  or  “  indiction  ”  ran  from  1st  Sept,  to  31st  Aug.,  and  thus  in< 
eluded  unequal  parks  of  two  calendar  years ;  as  a  mode  of  chronology,  it  came  into 
general  use  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century.  On  this  system  312-13  a.d.  was 
regarded  as  the  first  year  of  the  first  fifteen-year  cycle.  Accordingly,  if  we  wish  to 
determine  the  indiction  corresponding  to  any  year,  we  subtract  312  and  divide  the 
difference  by  16 ;  the  remainder  is  the  indiction  to  which  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  given  year  (and  the  last  four  of  the  preceding  year)  belong.  Take  700  a.d.: 
(700-312)  -r  15=26  with  a  remainder  of  13  ;  therefore  1st  Sept.  699  a.d.  to  81st 
Aug.  700  a.d.  is  a  13th  indiction.  (If  there  is  no  remainder,  tne  indiction  is  15.) 
It  is  clear  that  the  converse  process  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  approximate  period 
in  terms  of  Anni  Domini.  Thus,  if  we  know  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  ii., 
we  may  determine  the  indiction,  say,  of  the  first  year  in  that  reign,  and  so  reckon 
which  year  corresponds  to  Ind.  18. — In  the  twelfth  century  this  usage  changed  ; 
the  period  of  fifteen  years  was  called  the  indiction  ;  and  the  Birth  of  Christ  was 
adopted  as  the  starting-point.  A  year  was  known  as  the  first,  second,  &c.  year  of 
such  and  such  an  indiction. — It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  Egypt  (under  the 
empire)  the  indictional  year  did  not  begin  on  1st  Sept,  or  any  fixed  date,  but  varied 
from  year  to  year.  This  has  been  shown  by  Wiloken  (Hermes  19,  298  sqq.)t  where¬ 
as  it  had  been  formerly  thought  fby  Hartel)  that  the  Egyptian  indiction  began 
on  some  day  between  11th  and  15tn  June.] 

180  The  first  twenty-eight  titles  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code 
are  filled  with  the  circumstantial  regulations  on  the  important  subject  of  tri¬ 
butes  ;  but  they  suppose  a  clearer  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  than  it  is 
at  present  in  our  power  to  attain. 
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treasuries.  But,  as  the  account  between  the  monarch  and  the 
subject  was  perpetually  open,  and  as  the  renewal  of  the  demand 
anticipated  the  perfect  discharge  of  the  preceding  obligation, 
the  weighty  machine  of  the  finances  was  moved  by  the  same 
hands  round  the  circle  of  its  yearly  revolution.  Whatever  was 
honourable  or  important  in  the  administration  of  the  revenue 
was  committed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  protects  and  their  pro¬ 
vincial  representatives;  the  lucrative  functions  were  claimed 
by  a  crowd  of  subordinate  officers,  some  of  whom  depended  on 
the  treasurer,  others  on  the  governor  of  the  province ;  and  who, 
in  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  a  perplexed  jurisdiction,  had  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  disputing  with  each  other  the  spoils  of 
the  people.  The  laborious  offices,  which  could  be  productive 
only  of  envy  and  reproach,  of  expense  and  danger,  were  im- 
J  posed  on  the  Decurions,  who  formed  the  corporations  of  the 
cities,  and  whom  the  severity  of  the  Imperial  laws  had  con¬ 
demned  to  sustain  the  burthens  of  civil  society.181  The  whole 
landed  property  of  the  empire  (without  excepting  the  patrimo¬ 
nial  estates  of  the  monarch)  was  the  object  of  ordinary  taxation ; 
and  every  new  purchaser  contracted  the  obligations  of  the  for¬ 
mer  proprietor.  An  accurate  census,1®  or  survey,  was  the  only 
equitable  mode  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  every  citizen 
should  be  obliged  to  contribute  for  the  public  service ;  and  from 
the  well-known  period  of  the  indictions  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  difficult  and  expensive  operation  was  repeated  at  the 
regular  distance  of  fifteen  years.  The  lands  were  measured  by 
surveyors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces;  their  nature, 
whether  arable  or  pasture,  or  vineyards  or  woods,  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  reported ;  and  an  estimate  was  made  of  their  common 
value  from  the  average  produce  of  five  years.  The  numbers  of 
slaves  and  of  cattle  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  report ; 
an  oath  was  administered  to  the  proprietors,  which  bound  them 
to  disclose  the  true  state  of  their  affairs ;  and  their  attempts 
to  prevaricate,  or  elude  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  were 

181  The  title  concerning  the  Deourions  (1.  xii.  tit.  i.)  is  the  most  ample  in  the 
whole  Theodoeian  Code ;  since  it  contains  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  distinct  laws  to  ascertain  the  duties  and  privileges  of  that  useful  order  of 
citizens.  [See  Dill,  Roman  Society  in  the  last  century  of  the  Western  Empire, 
book  iii.  chap.  2.] 

198  Habemus  enim  et  hominum  numerum  qui  delati  sunt,  et  agrorum  modum. 
Eumenius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  6.  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xiii.  tit.  z.  xi.  with  Qode- 
froy’s  Commentary. 
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severely  watched,  and  punished  as  a  capital  crime  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  double  guilt  of  treason  and  sacrilege.188  A  large 
portion  of  the  tribute  was  paid  in  money ;  and  of  the  current 
coin  of  the  empire,  gold  alone  could  be  legally  accepted.184 
The  remainder  of  the  taxes,  according  to  the  proportions  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  annual  indiction,  was  furnished  in  a  manner  still 
more  direct,  and  still  more  oppressive.  According  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  of  lands,  their  real  produce,  in  the  various 
articles  of  wine  or  oil,  corn  or  barley,  wood  or  iron,  was  trans¬ 
ported  by  the  labour  or  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials  to  the 
Imperial  magazines,  from  whence  they  were  occasionally  distri¬ 
buted,  for  the  use  of  the  court,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  two 
capitals,  Rome  and  Constantinople.  The  commissioners  of  the 
revenue  were  so  frequently  obliged  to  make  considerable  pur¬ 
chases  that  they  were  strictly  prohibited  from  allowing  any 
compensation  or  from  receiving  in  money  the  value  of  those 
supplies  which  were  exacted  in  kind.  In  the  primitive  sim¬ 
plicity  of  small  communities,  this  method  may  be  well  adapted 
to  collect  the  almost  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people ;  but  it 
is  at  once  susceptible  of  the  utmost  latitude  and  of  the  utmost 
strictness,  which  in  a  corrupt  and  absolute  monarchy  must  in¬ 
troduce  a  perpetual  contest  between  the  power  of  oppression 
and  the  arts  of  fraud.186  The  agriculture  of  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vinces  was  insensibly  ruined,  and,  in  the  progress  of  despotism, 
which  tends  to  disappoint  its  own  purpose,  the  emperors  were 
obliged  to  derive  some  merit  from  the  forgiveness  of  debts,  or 
the  remission  of  tributes,  which  their  subjects  were  utterly 
incapable  of  paying.  According  to  the  new  division  of  Italy, 
the  fertile  and  happy  province  of  Campania,  the  scene  of  the 


m  Siquis  sacrilege  vitem  faloe  suociderit,  aut  feracium  ramorum  foetus  hebeta- 
verit,  quo  deolinet  fldem  oensuum,  et  mentiatur  callide  paupertatis  ingenium, 
moz  detectus  capitale  subibit  ezitiom,  et  bona  ejus  in  fisci  jura  migrabunt.  God. 
Theod.  1.  ziii.  tit.  zi.  leg.  1.  Although  this  law  is  not  without  its  studied  obscurity, 
it  is,  however,  clear  enough  to  prove  the  minuteness  of  the  inquisition,  and  the 
disproportion  of  the  penalty. 

The  astonishment  of  Pliny  would  have  ceased.  Equidem  miror  P.  R.  victis 
gentibus  argentum  semper  imperit&sse  non  aurum.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  15. 

lwSome  precautions  were  taken  (see  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  ii.  and  Cod.  Justi¬ 
nian.  1.  x.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  1,  2,  3)  to  restrain  the  magistrates  from  the  abuse  of 
their  authority,  either  in  the  exaction  or  in  the  purchase  of  corn ;  but  those  who 
had  learning  enough  to  read  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres  (iii.  de  Frumento) 
might  instruct  themselves  in  all  the  various  arts  of  oppression,  with  regard  to  the 
weight,  the  price,  the  quality,  and  the  carriage.  The  avarice  of  an  unlettered 
governor  would  supply  the  ignorance  of  precept  or  precedent. 
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early  victories  and  of  the  delicious  retirements  of  the  citizens 
of  Borne,  extended  between  the  sea  and  the  Apennine  from 
the  Tiber  to  the  Silaros.  Within  sixty  years  after  the  death 
of  Constantine,  and  on  the  evidence  of  an  actual  survey,  an 
exemption  was  granted  in  favour  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  English  acres  of  desert  and  uncultivated  land;  which 
amounted  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  province. 
As  the  footsteps  of  the  Barbarians  had  not  yet  been  seen  in 
Italy,  the  cause  of  this  amazing  desolation,  which  is  recorded 
in  the  laws,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  administration  of  the 
Boman  emperors.186 

AsMssedin  Either  from  design  or  from  accident,  the  mode  of  assess- 

» capita?  ment  seemed  to  unite  the  substance  of  a  land-tax  with  the  forms 
°“  of  a  capitation.187  The  returns  which  were  sent  of  every  pro¬ 
vince  or  district  expressed  the  number  of  tributary  subjects  and 
the  amount  of  the  public  impositions.  The  latter  of  these  sums 
was  divided  by  the  former ;  and  the  estimate,  that  such  a  pro¬ 
vince  contained  so  many  capita,  or  heads  of  tribute,  and  that 
each  head  was  rated  at  such  a  price,  was  universally  received, 
not  only  in  the  popular,  but  even  in  the  legal,  computation. 
The  value  of  a  tributary  head  must  have  varied,  according  to 
many  accidental,  or  at  least  fluctuating,  circumstances;  but 
some  knowledge  has  been  preserved  of  a  very  curious  fact,  the 
more  important,  since  it  relates  to  one  of  the  richest  provinces 

168  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  xxviii.  leg.  2,  published  the  24th  of  March,  a.d.  895, 
ty  the  emperor  Ho  norms,  only  two  months  after  the  death  of  his  father  Theodo¬ 
sius.  He  speaks  of  528,042  Roman  jugera,  which  I  have  reduced  to  the  English 
measure.  The  jugerum  contained  28,800  square  Roman  feet. 

187  Godefroy  (Cod.  Theod.  tom.  vi.  p.  116)  argues  with  weight  and  learning 
on  the  subject  of  the  capitation ;  but,  while  he  explains  the  caput  as  a  share  or 
measure  of  property,  he  too  absolutely  excludes  the  idea  of  a  personal  assessment. 
[The  old  land  tax  or  tributum  (so  called  in  imperial  provinces;  atipcndium  in 
senatorial)  now  became  the  capitatio  terrena  (or  iugatio),  and  the  assessment  was 
made  on  a  valuation,  not  of  the  produce,  but  of  the  capital.  In  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  empire,  property  was  divided  into  a  number  of  unities  which  paid  the  same 
tax,  and  consequently  differed  in  size  according  to  the  value  of  the  land.  (Seven 
classes  of  land  were  distinguished  :  1,  wine-producing ;  2,  3,  oil-producing ;  4,  5, 6, 
arable  ;  7,  pasture.)  The  unity  or  iugum  was  valued  at  1000  solidi,  and  might 
be  made  up  of  land  of  different  classes.  Under  Diocletian  this  tax  was  paid  in 
kind,  though  assessed  in  money  (amiouoe,  measures  of  corn,  and  capita ,  units  of 
hay,  &c.,  being  equated  with  money-values),  but  after  Constantine’s  monetary  re¬ 
forms  the  payment  could  be  made  in  coin.  Landed  proprietors  had,  besides  this 
tax,  to  supply  rations  for  the  support  of  the  government  officials  and  the  army. 
The  capitatio  terrena  must  be  distinguished  from  the  capitatio  humana  or  poll-tax, 
which  is  very  obscure,  but  possibly  fell  on  the  coloni,  as  it  certainly  did  on  widows 
and  orphans  (so  Schiller).  Compare  Mommsen's  article  in  Hermes,  3,  429  sqq. ; 
Schiller,  Gesoniohte  der  rdmischen  Kaiserzeit,  ii.  68  egg.] 
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of  the  Roman  empire,  and  which  now  flourishes  as  the  most 
splendid  of  the  European  kingdoms.  The  rapacious  ministers 
of  Constantins  had  exhausted  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  by  exacting 
twenty-five  pieces  of  gold  for  the  annual  tribute  of  every  head. 
The  humane  policy  of  his  successor  reduced  the  capitation  to 
seven  pieces.188  A  moderate  proportion  between  these  opposite 
extremes  of  extravagant  oppression  and  of  transient  indulgence 
may  therefore  be  fixed  at  sixteen  pieces  of  gold,  or  about  nine 
pounds  sterling,  the  common  standard  perhaps  of  the  impositions 
of  Gaul.189  But  this  calculation,  or  rather  indeed  the  facts  from 
whence  it  is  deduced,  cannot  fail  of  suggesting  two  difficulties 
to  a  thinking  mind,  who  will  be  at  once  surprised  by  the  equality 
and  by  the  enormity  of  the  capitation.  An  attempt  to  explain 
them  may  perhaps  reflect  some  light  on  the  interesting  subject 
of  the  finances  of  the  declining  empire. 

I.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  long  as  the  immutable  constitution 
of  human  nature  produces  and  maintains  so  unequal  a  division 
of  property,  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  community  would  be 
deprived  of  their  subsistence  by  the  equal  assessment  of  a  tax 
from  which  the  sovereign  would  derive  a  very  trifling  revenue. 
Such  indeed  might  be  the  theory  of  the  Roman  capitation ;  but 
in  the  practice,  this  unjust  equality  was  no  longer  felt,  as  the 
tribute  was  collected  on  the  principle  of  a  real,  not  of  a  personal, 
imposition.  Several  indigent  citizens  contributed  to  compose  a 

m  Quid  profuerit  (Julianus)  anhelantibus  extreme  penuriA  Gallia,  hints  maxima 
claret,  quod  primitus  partes  aas  ingressus,  pro  capitibus  singulis  tributi  nomine 
vicenos  quinoe  aureos  reperit  flagitari ;  discedens  vero  septenos  tan  turn  munera 
universe complentes.  Ammian.  1.  xvi.  c.  5.  [The  caput  is  the  iugum.] 

188  In  the  calculation  of  any  Bum  of  money  under  Constantine  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  excellent  discourse  of  Mr.  Greaves  on  the  Dena¬ 
rius  for  the  proof  of  the  following  principles :  1.  That  the  anoient  and  modem 
Roman  pound,  containing  5256  grains  of  Troy  weight,  is  about  one-twelfth  lighter 
than  the  English  pound,  which  is  composed  of  5760  of  the  same  grains.  2.  That 
the  pound  of  gold,  which  had  once  been  divided  into  forty-eight  aurei ,  was  at  this 
time  coined  into  seventy-two  smaller  pieces  of  the  same  denomination.  8.  That 
five  of  these  aurei  were  the  legal  tender  for  a  pound  of  silver,  and  that  consequently 
the  pound  of  gold  was  exchanged  for  fourteen  pounds  eight  ounces  of  silver 
according  to  the  Roman,  or  about  thirteen  pounds  according  to  the  English,  weight. 
4.  That  the  English  pound  of  silver  is  coined  into  sixty-two  shillings.  Prom 
these  elements  we  may  compute  the  Roman  pound  of  gold,  the  usual  method  of 
reckoning  large  sums,  at  forty  pounds  sterling ;  and  we  may  fix  the  currency  of 
the  aureus  at  somewhat  more  than  eleven  shillings.  [Before  Diocletian  70  aurei 
were  struck  from  a  pound  of  gold.  Diocletian  raised  the  value  of  the  aureus  from 
to  and  Constantine  reduced  it  again,  but  to  This  new  OonBtantinian 
aureus  was  also  called  Solidus  (whence  It&l.  soldo ,  French  sou).  Schiller  has 
shown  that  from  807  to  328  there  was  a  transitional  period  in  which  the  7^  lb. 
aureus  was  struck  in  the  west,  but  not  in  the  east ;  op.  oit.t  ii.  p.  222.] 
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single  head,  or  share  of  taxation ;  while  the  wealthy  provincial, 
in  proportion  to  his  fortune,  alone  represented  several  of  those 
imaginary  beings.  In  a  poetical  request,  addressed  to  one  of  the 
last  and  most  deserving  of  the  Roman  princes  who  reigned  in 
Gaul,  Sidonius  Apollinaris  personifies  his  tribute  under  the  figure 
of  a  triple  monster,  the  Geryon  of  the  Grecian  fables,  and 
entreats  the  new  Hercules  that  he  would  most  graciously  be 
pleased  to  save  his  life  by  cutting  off  three  of  his  heads.180  The 
fortune  of  Sidonius  far  exceeded  the  customary  wealth  of  a  poet ; 
but,  if  he  had  pursued  the  allusion,  he  must  have  painted  many 
of  the  Gallic  nobles  with  the  hundred  heads  of  the  deadly 
Hydra  spreading  over  the  face  of  the  country  and  devouring  the 
substance  of  an  hundred  families.  II.  The  difficulty  of  allowing 
an  annual  sum  of  about  nine  pounds  sterling,  even  for  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  capitation  of  Gaul,  may  be  rendered  more  evident  by 
the  comparison  of  the  present  state  of  the  same  country,  as  it  is 
now  governed  by  the  absolute  monarch  of  an  industrious,  wealthy, 
and  affectionate  people.  The  taxes  of  France  cannot  be  magni¬ 
fied,  either  by  fear  or  by  flattery,  beyond  the  anniml  amount  of 
eighteen  millions  sterling,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  shared 
among  four  and  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants.181  Seven  millions 
of  these,  in  the  capacity  of  fathers  or  brothers  or  husbands, 
may  discharge  the  obligations  of  the  remaining  multitude  of 
women  and  children ;  yet  the  equal  proportion  of  each  tributary 
subject  will  scarcely  rise  above  fifty  shillings  of  our  money. 


190  Geryones  [ Qeryonen ,  Luetjohann]  nos  esse  puta,  monstrumque  tributum, 
Hio  [Hinc,  Luetjohann]  capita,  ut  vivam,  tu  mihi  tolle  tria . 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  Gann.  xiii.  [19]. 

The  reputation  of  Father  Sirmond  led  me  to  expect  more  satisfaction  than  I  have 
found  in  his  note  (p.  144)  on  this  remarkable  passage.  The  words,  suo  vel  suorum 
nomine,  betray  the  perplexity  of  the  commentator. 

191  This  assertion,  however  formidable  it  may  seem,  is  founded  on  the  original 
registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  collected  by  public  authority,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  Contrdle  G&n&ral  at  Paris.  The  annual  average  of  births  through¬ 
out  the  whole  kingdom,  taken  in  five  years  (from  1770  to  1774,  both  inclusive),  is 
479,649  boys  and  449,269  girls,  in  all  928,918  children.  The  province  of  French 
Hainault  alone  furnishes  9906  births:  and  we  are  assured, by  an  actual  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  annually  repeated  from  the  year  1773  to  the  year  1776,  that,  upon 
an  average,  Hainault  contains  257,097  inhabitants.  By  the  rules  of  fair  analogy, 
we  might  infer  that  the  ordinary  proportion  of  annual  births  to  the  whole  people 
is  about  1  to  26 ;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  France  contains  24,151,868  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  of  every  age.  If  we  content  ourselves  with  the  more  moderate 
proportion  of  1  to  25,  the  whole  population  will  amount  to  23,222,950.  From  the 
diligent  researches  of  the  French  government  (which  are  not  unworthy  of  our  own 
imitation),  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  still  greater  degree  of  certainty  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subjeot. 
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instead  of  a  proportion  almost  four  times  as  considerable,  which 
was  regularly  imposed  on  their  Gallic  ancestors.  The  reason  of 
this  difference  may  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the  relative  scar¬ 
city  or  plenty  of  gold  and  silver,  as  in  the  different  state  of 
society  in  ancient  Gaul  and  in  modern  France.  In  a  country 
where  personal  freedom  is  the  privilege  of  every  subject,  the 
whole  mass  of  taxes,  whether  they  are  levied  on  property  or  on 
consumption,  may  be  fairly  divided  among  the  whole  body  of 
the  nation.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  ancient 
Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  world, 
were  cultivated  by  slaves,  or  by  peasants  whose  dependent 
condition  was  a  less  rigid  servitude.199  In  such  a  state  the  poor 
were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  masters,  who  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  their  labour ;  and,  as  the  rolls  of  tribute  were  filled 
only  with  the  names  of  those  citizens  who  possessed  the  means  of 
an  honourable,  or  at  least  of  a  decent,  subsistence,  the  comparative 
smallness  of  their  numbers  explains  and  justifies  the  high  rate  of 
their  capitation.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  example :  The  JMui,  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  civilized  tribes  or  cities  of  Gaul,  occupied  an  extent 
of  territory  which  now  contains  above  five  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  in  the  two  ecclesiastical  dioceses  of  Autun  and 
Nevers : 198  and  with  the  probable  accession  of  those  of  Ch&lons 
and  Macon, 1M  the  population  would  amount  to  eight  hundred 

“•Cod.  Theod.  1.  v.  tit.  ix.  x.  xi.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xi.  tit.  lxiii.  Coloni 
appellantur  qui  condi tionem  debent  genitali  solo,  propter  agrioultur&m  sub 
dominio  possessorum.  Augustin,  de  Civitate  Dei,  1.  x.  o.  1. 

193  The  ancient  jurisdiction  of  ( Augustodunum )  Autun  in  Burgundy,  the  capital 
of  the  .SSdui,  comprehended  the  adjacent  territory  of  ( Novwdunum )  Nevers. 
See  d’  Anville,  Notice  de  l’anoienne  Gaule,  p.  491.  The  two  dioceses  of  Autun  and 
Nevers  are  now  composed,  the  former  of  610,  and  the  latter  of  160,  parishes.  The 
registers  of  births,  taken  during  eleven  years,  in  476  parishes  of  the  same  province 
of  Burgundy,  and  multiplied  by  the  moderate  proportion  of  25  (see  Messance,  Re- 
cherches  sur  la  Population,  p.  142),  may  authorize  us  to  assign  an  average  number 
of  656  persons  for  each  parish,  which  being  again  multiplied  by  the  770  parishes 
of  the  diocese  of  Nevers  and  Autun  will  produce  the  sum  of  505,120  persons  for  the 
extent  of  oountry  which  was  once  possessed  by  the  -®dui. 

194  We  might  derive  an  additional  supply  of  301,750  inhabitants  from  the 
diooeses  of  Ch&lons  ( Cabillonum )  and  of  Macon  (Matisco) ;  since  they  contain, 
the  one  200,  and  the  other  260,  parishes.  This  accession  of  territory  might  be 
justified  by  very  specious  reasons.  1.  Oh&lons  and  Macon  were  undoubtedly  with¬ 
in  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  .AMui  (see  d’ Anville,  Notice,  p.  187,  443). 
2.  In  the  Notitia  of  Gaul,  they  are  enumerated  not  as  Civitates ,  but  merely  as 
Gastra.  3.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  episcopal  seats  before  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries.  Yet  there  is  a  passage  in  Bumenius  (Panegyr.  Yet.  viii.  7)  which 
very  forcibly  deters  me  from  extending  the  territory  of  the  ^Edui,  In  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  along  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  navigable  Sadne.  [For  Ch&lons 
read  Chalon.] 

vol.  n. — 14 
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thousand  souls.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  territory  of 
the  iEdui  afforded  no  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  heads  of 
capitation,  of  whom  seven  thousand  were  discharged  by  that 
prince  from  the  intolerable  weight  of  tribute.1®5  A  just  analogy 
would  seem  to  countenance  the  opinion  of  an  ingenious  his¬ 
torian,106  that  the  free  and  tributary  citizens  did  not  surpass  the 
number  of  half  a  million ;  and  if,  in  the  ordinary  administration 
of  government,  their  annual  payments  may  be  computed  at  about 
four  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money,  it  would  appear  that,  al¬ 
though  the  share  of  each  individual  was  four  times  as  considerable, 
a  fourth  part  only  of  the  modern  taxes  of  France  was  levied  on 
the  Imperial  province  of  Gaul.1®7  The  exactions  of  Constantius 
may  be  calculated  at  seven  millions  sterling,  which  were  re¬ 
duced  to  two  millions  by  the  humanity  or  the  wisdom  of 
Julian. 

on  to5de°n  this  tax  or  capitation  on  the  proprietors  of  land  would 

audio-  have  suffered  a  rich  and  numerous  class  of  free  citizens  to  escape. 
With  the  view  of  sharing  that  species  of  wealth  which  is  derived 
from  art  or  labour,  and  which  exists  in  money  or  in  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  emperors  imposed  a  distinct  and  personal  tribute  on 
the  trading  part  of  their  subjects.1®8  Some  exemptions,  very 
strictly  confined  both  in  time  and  place,  were  allowed  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  who  disposed  of  the  produce  of  their  own  estates.  Some 
indulgence  was  granted  to  the  profession  of  the  liberal  arts; 
but  every  other  branch  of  commercial  industry  was  affected  by 
the  severity  of  the  law.  The  honourable  merchant  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  who  imported  the  gems  and  spices  of  India  for  the  use 
of  the  western  world ;  the  usurer,  who  derived  from  the  interest 
of  money  a  silent  and  ignominious  profit ;  the  ingenious  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  diligent  mechanic,  and  even  the  most  obscure  re¬ 
tailer  of  a  sequestered  village,  were  obliged  to  admit  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  into  the  partnership  of  their  gain :  and 
the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  tolerated  the  profes¬ 
sion,  consented  to  share  the  infamous  salary,  of  public  prostitutes. 
As  this  general  tax  upon  industry  was  collected  every  fourth 

*>»Eumeniii8  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  11.  [The  land  of  the  Mdvd  contained 
82,000  oapita  of  land,  which  the  discharge  of  7000  reduced  to  26,000.  The  passage 
of  Enmenius  was  first  explained  rightly  by  Savigny.  Smith  (ed.  of  Gibbon,  ii. 
841)  has  a  good  note  on  the  errors  of  Gibbon’s  computation.] 

m  L’Abb6  du  Bos,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  M.  F.  tom.  i.  p.  121. 

197  [Gibbon  does  not  take  into  account  the  other  taxes  in  the  Empire.] 

m  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xiii.  tit.  i.  and  iv. 
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year,  it  was  styled  the  LuatraX  Contribution;  and  the  his¬ 
torian  Zoeimus 196  laments  that  the  approach  of  the  fatal 
period  was  announced  by  the  tears  and  terrors  of  the  citizens, 
who  were  often  compelled  by  the  impending  scourge  to  em¬ 
brace  the  most  abhorred  and  unnatural  methods  of  procuring 
the  sum  at  which  their  property  had  been  assessed.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  Zosimus  cannot  indeed  be  justified  from  the  charge  of 
passion  and  prejudice;  but,  from  the  nature  of  this  tribute,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was  arbitrary  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  extremely  rigorous  in  the  mode  of  collecting. 

The  secret  wealth  of  commerce,  and  the  precarious  profits  of  art 
or  labour,  are  susceptible  only  of  a  discretionary  valuation,  which 
is  seldom  disadvantageous  to  the  interest  of  the  treasury ;  and, 
as  the  person  of  the  trader  supplies  the  want  of  a  visible  and 
permanent  security,  the  payment  of  the  imposition,  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  land-tax,  may  be  obtained  by  the  seizure  of  pro¬ 
perty,  can  rarely  be  extorted  by  any  other  means  than  those  of 
corporal  punishments.  The  cruel  treatment  of  the  insolvent 
debtors  of  the  state  is  attested,  and  was  perhaps  mitigated,  by  a 
very  humane  edict  of  Constantine,  who,  disclaiming  the  use  of 
racks  and  of  scourges,  allots  a  spacious  and  airy  prison  for  the 
place  of  their  confinement.200 

These  general  taxes  were  imposed  and  levied  by  the  absolute  Free  gift* 
authority  of  the  monarch ;  but  the  occasional  offerings  of  the 
coronary  gold  still  retained  the  name  and  semblance  of  popular 
consent.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  the  allies  of  the  re¬ 
public,  who  ascribed  their  safety  or  deliverance  to  the  success  of 
the  Roman  arms ;  and  even  the  cities  of  Italy,  who  admired  the 
virtues  of  their  victorious  general;  adorned  the  pomp  of  his 
triumph  by  their  voluntary  gifts  of  crowns  of  gold,  which,  after 
the  ceremony,  were  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to 
remain  a  lasting  monument  of  his  glory  to  future  ages.  The 
progress  of  zeal  and  flattery  soon  multiplied  the  number,  and 
increased  the  size,  of  these  popular  donations ;  and  the  triumph 
of  Caesar  was  enriched  with  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two  massy  crowns,  whose  weight  amounted  to  twenty 

m  Zoeimus,  L  ii.  p.  116  [o.  88].  There  is  probably  as  much  passion  and  pre¬ 
judice  in  the  attack  of  Zoeimus  as  in  the  elaborate  defence  of  the  memory  of  Con¬ 
stantine  by  the  sealoue  Dr.  Howell.  Hist,  of  the  World,  voL  ii.  p.  20.  [The 
lustraUs  collaUo  was  also  called  chrysargyron.] 

*»Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  vii.  leg.  3. 
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thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of  gold.  This 
treasure  was  immediately  melted  down  by  the  prudent  dictator, 
who  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be  more  serviceable  to  his  soldiers 
than  to  the  gods :  his  example  was  imitated  by  his  successors ; 
and  the  custom  was  introduced  of  exchanging  these  splendid 
ornaments  for  the  more  acceptable  present  of  the  current  gold 
coin  of  the  empire.201  The  spontaneous  offering  was  at  length 
exacted  as  the  debt  of  duty ;  and,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  occasion  of  a  triumph,  it  was  supposed  to  be  granted  by  the 
several  cities  and  provinces  of  the  monarchy  as  often  as  the 
emperor  condescended  to  announce  his  accession,  his  consulship, 
the  birth  of  a  son,  the  creation  of  a  Caesar,  a  victory  over  the 
Barbarians,  or  any  other  real  or  imaginary  event  which  graced 
the  annals  of  his  reign.  The  peculiar  free  gift  of  the  senate 
of  Borne  was  fixed  by  custom  at  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold, 
or  about  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  oppressed 
subjects  celebrated  their  own  felicity,  that  their  sovereign  should 
graciously  consent  to  accept  this  feeble  but  voluntary  testimony 
of  their  loyalty  and  gratitude.202 

A  people  elated  by  pride,  or  soured  by  discontent,  are  seldom 
qualified  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  actual  situation.  The 
subjects  of  Constantine  were  incapable  of  discerning  the  decline 
of  genius  and  manly  virtue,  which  so  far  degraded  them  below 
the  dignity  of  their  ancestors ;  but  they  could  feel  and  lament 
the  rage  of  tyranny,  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  increase 
of  taxes.  The  impartial  historian,  who  acknowledges  the  justice 
of  their  complaints,  will  observe  some  favourable  circumstances 
which  tended  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  their  condition.  The 
threatening  tempest  of  Barbarians,  which  so  soon  subverted  the 
foundations  of  Roman  greatness,  was  still  repelled,  or  suspended, 
on  the  frontiers.  The  arts  of  luxury  and  literature  were  culti¬ 
vated,  and  the  elegant  pleasures  of  society  were  enjoyed,  by 

901  See  Iipsiua  de  Magnitud.  Romani,  1.  ii.  e.  9.  The  Tarragonese  Spain  pre¬ 
sented  the  emperor  Claudius  with  a  crown  of  gold  of  seven,  and  Gaul  with  another 
of  nine,  hundred  pounds  weight.  I  have  followed  the  rational  emendation  of 
Lipsius. 

902  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xii.  tit.  ziii.  The  senators  were  supposed  to  be  exempt  from 
the  Aurutn  Coronarium ;  but  the  Auri  Oblatio,  whioh  was  required  at  their  hands, 
was  precisely  of  the  same  nature.  [The  amount  mentioned  in  the  text  was  that 
paid  on  the  Decennalia  of  Valenti nian  ii.  (Symmachus,  Helot.  13,  3).  The 
senators  had  also  to  pay  a  regular  tax,  the  follis ,  paid  by  the  emperor  himself  as 
a  senator,  whioh  did  not  free  him  from  the  land  tax,  if  he  weae  a  proprietor.  The 
follis  was  of  three  grades  :  8,  4,  and  2  pounds  of  gold.] 
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the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe.  The 
forms,  the  pomp,  and  the  expense  of  the  civil  administration 
contributed  to  restrain  the  irregular  licence  of  the  soldiers; 
and,  although  the  laws  were  violated  by  power  or  perverted  by 
subtlety,  the  sage  principles  of  the  Boman  jurisprudence  pre¬ 
served  a  sense  of  order  and  equity,  unknown  to  the  despotic 
governments  of  the  east.  The  rights  of  mankind  might  derive 
some  protection  from  religion  and  philosophy ;  and  the  name  of 
freedom,  which  could  no  longer  alarm,  might  sometimes  ad¬ 
monish,  the  successors  of  Augustus  that  they  did  not  reign  over 
a  nation  of  slaves  or  barbarians.10' 

*®  The  great  Theodosius,  in  his  judioions  advice  to  his  son  (Claudian  in  iv. 
Consulat.  Honorii,  214,  Ac.),  distinguishes  tho  station  oi  a  Roman  prince  irom 
that  of  a  Parthian  monaroh.  Virtue  was  necessary  for  the  one ;  birth  might  suffice 
for  the  other.  [In  connexion  with  Constantine’s  finance,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  oppressiveness  of  taxation  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  as  noticed  by 
Zosilnus,  ii.  88,  was  probably  oaused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  enormous  expenses 
connected  with  the  foundation  of  his  new  city  (op.  Sohiller,  op.  tit.,  ii.  226).  We 
mnst  notice  too  the  immunities  from  taxation  whioh  he  allowed  to  certain  favoured 
classes  and  communities ;  «.g.,  to  physicians  and  professors,  Cod.  Theod.  18,  4, 1 ; 
Athens  received  supplies  of  oorn,  Julian,  Or.  i.  10.] 
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CHAPTEB  XVIII 

Character  of  Constantine — Gothic  War — Death  of  Constantine 
— Division  of  the  Empire  among  his  three  Sons — Persian 
Wa/r — Tragic  Deaths  of  Constantine  the  Younger  and 
Constans — Usurpation  of  Magnentius — Civil  War — Vic¬ 
tory  of  Constantius 

character  r  ■  iHE  character  of  the  prince  who  removed  the  seat  of  empire 
Una  I  and  introduced  such  important  changes  into  the  civil 

X  and  religious  constitution  of  his  country  has  fixed  the 
attention,  and  divided  the  opinions,  of  mankind.  By  the  grate¬ 
ful  zeal  of  the  Christians,  the  deliverer  of  the  church  has  been 
decorated  with  every  attribute  of  a  hero,  and  even  of  a  saint ; 
while  the  discontent  of  the  vanquished  party  has  compared 
Constantine  to  the  most  abhorred  of  those  tyrants,  who,  by  their 
vice  and  weakness,  dishonoured  the  Imperial  purple.  The  same 
passions  have  in  some  degree  been  perpetuated  to  succeeding 
generations,  and  the  character  of  Constantine  is  considered, 
even  in  the  present  age,  as  an  object  either  of  satire  or  of 
panegyric.  By  the  impartial  union  of  those  defects  which  are 
confessed  by  his  warmest  admirers  and  of  those  virtues  which 
are  acknowledged  by  his  most  implacable  enemies,  we  might 
hope  to  delineate  a  just  portrait  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
which  the  truth  and  candour  of  history  should  adopt  without  a 
blush.1  But  it  would  soon  appear  that  the  vain  attempt  to 
blend  such  discordant  colours,  and  to  reconcile  such  inconsistent 
qualities,  must  produce  a  figure  monstrous  rather  than  human, 
unless  it  is  viewed  in  its  proper  and  distinct  lights  by  a  careful 
separation  of  the  different  periods  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

1  On  ne  s©  trompera  point  sur  Constantin,  en  oroyant  tout  le  mal  qu’en  dit 
Eus£be,  et  tout  le  bien  qu’en  dit  Zosime.  Fleury,  Hist.  Eocl&iastique,  t.  iii.  p.  283. 
Eusebius  and  Zosimus  form  indeed  the  two  extremes  of  flattery  and  invective.  The 
intermediate  shades  are  expressed  by  those  writers  whose  character  or  situation 
variously  tempered  the  influenoe  of  their  religious  zeal. 
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The  person,  as  well  as  the  mind,  of  Constantine  had  been  hu  virtue, 
enriched  by  nature  with  her  choicest  endowments.  His  Btatore 
was  lofty,  his  countenance  majestic,  his  deportment  graceful ; 
his  strength  and  activity  were  displayed  in  every  manly  exercise, 
and  from  his  earliest  youth  to  a  very  advanced  season  of  life, 
he  preserved  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  domestic  virtues  of  chastity  and  temperance.  He  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  social  intercourse  of  familiar  conversation ;  and, 
though  he  might  sometimes  indulge  his  disposition  to  raillery 
with  less  reserve  than  was  required  by  the  severe  dignity  of  his 
station,  the  courtesy  and  liberality  of  his  manners  gained  the 
hearts  of  all  who  approached  him.  The  sincerity  of  his  friend¬ 
ship  has  been  suspected ;  yet  he  shewed,  on  some  occasions, 
that  he  was  not  incapable  of  a  warm  and  lasting  attachment. 

The  disadvantage  of  an  illiterate  education  had  not  prevented 
him  from  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  learning ;  and 
the  arts  and  sciences  derived  some  encouragement  from  the 
munificent  protection  of  Constantine.  In  the  dispatch  of  busi¬ 
ness,  his  diligence  was  indefatigable ;  and  the  active  powers  of 
his  mind  were  almost  continually  exercised  in  reading,  writing, 
or  meditating,  in  giving  audience  to  ambassadors,  and  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  Even  those  who  censured 
the  propriety  of  his  measures  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  he  possessed  magnanimity  to  conceive,  and  patience  to 
execute,  the  most  arduous  designs,  without  being  checked 
either  by  the  prejudices  of  education  or  by  the  clamours  of 
the  multitude.  In  the  field,  he  infused  his  own  intrepid  spirit 
into  the  troops,  whom  he  conducted  with  the  talents  of  a  con¬ 
summate  general ;  and  to  his  abilities,  rather  than  to  his  fortune, 
we  may  ascribe  the  signal  victories  which  he  obtained  over  the 
foreign  and  domestic  foes  of  the  republic.  He  loved  glory,  as 
the  reward,  perhaps  as  the  motive,  of  his  labours.  The  bound¬ 
less  ambition,  which,  from  the  moment  of  his  accepting  the 
purple  at  York,  appears  as  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul,  may 
be  justified  by  the  dangers  of  his  own  situation,  by  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  rivals,  by  the  consciousness  of  superior  merit,  and  by 
the  prospect  that  his  success  would  enable  him  to  restore  peace 
and  order  to  the  distracted  empire.  In  his  civil  wars  against 
Maxentius  and  Licinius,  he  had  engaged  on  his  side  the  in¬ 
clinations  of  the  people,  who  compared  the  undissembled  vices 
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His  vices 


A.D.  323-337 
\ 


of  those  tyrants  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  justice  which 
seemed  to  direct  the  general  tenor  of  the  administration  of 
Constantine.8 

Had  Constantine  fallen  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  or  even 
in  the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  such  is  the  character  which,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  he  might  have  transmitted  to  posterity.  But 
the  conclusion  of  his  reign  (according  to  the  moderate  and 
indeed  tender  sentence  of  a  writer  of  the  same  age)  degraded 
him  from  the  rank  which  he  had  acquired  among  the  most 
deserving  of  the  Roman  princes.3  In  the  life  of  Augustus,  we 
behold  the  tyrant  of  the  republic  converted,  almost  by  imper¬ 
ceptible  degrees,  into  the  father  of  his  country  and  of  human 
kind.  In  that  of  Constantine,  we  may  contemplate  a  hero, 
who  had  so  long  inspired  his  subjects  with  love  and  his  enemies 
With  terror,  degenerating  into  a  cruel  and  dissolute  monarch, 
corrupted  by  his  fortune,  or  raised  by  conquest  above  the 
necessity  of  dissimulation.  The  general  peace  which  he  main¬ 
tained  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  was  a  period 
iof  apparent  splendour  rather  than  of  real  prosperity ;  and  the 
/old  age  of  Constantine  was  disgraced  by  the  opposite  yet  re- 
fconcileable  vices  of  rapaciousness  and  prodigality.  The  ac¬ 
cumulated  treasures  found  in  the  palaces  of  Maxentius  and 
Licinius  were  lavishly  consumed;  the  various  innovations 
introduced  by  the  conqueror  were  attended  with  an  in- 
creasing  expense;  the  cost  of  his  buildings,  his  court,  and 
his  festivals  required  an  immediate  and  plentiful  supply ;  and 
the  oppression  of  the  people  was  the  only  fund  which  could 
support  the  magnificence  of  the  sovereign.4  His  unworthy 
favourites,  enriched  by  the  boundless  liberality  of  their  master, 

9  The  virtues  of  Constantine  are  collected  for  the  most  part  from  Eutropius 
and  the  younger  Viotor,  two  sincere  pagans,  who  wrote  after  the  extinction  of  his 
family.  Even  Zosimu6  and  the  Emperor  Julian  acknowledge  his  personal  oourage 
and  military  achievements. 

8  See  Eutropius,  x.  6.  In  primo  Imperii  tempore  optimis  principibus,  ultimo 
mediis  comparandus.  From  the  ancient  Greek  version  of  Peeanius  (edit.  Haver~ 
camp,  p.  697),  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  Eutropius  had  originally  written  vix 
mediis ;  and  that  the  offensive  monosyllable  was  dropped  by  the  wilful  inadvertency 
of  transcribers.  Aurelius  Victor  [Epit.  41]  expresses  the  general  opinion  by  a  vulgar 
and  indeed  obscure  proverb.  Traehala  decern  annis  praestantissimus ;  duodecim 
sequentibus  latro ;  decern  novissimis  pupillus  ob  immodicas  profusiones. 

4  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  8  [9,  ed.  Hertlein],  in  a  flattering  discourse  pronounced 
before  the  son  of  Constantine;  and  CsBsares,  p.  335.  Zosimus,  p.  114,  115  [ii.  88]. 
The  stately  buildings  of  Constantinople,  &c.,  may  be  quoted  as  a  lasting  and 
unexceptionable  proof  of  the  profuseness  of  their  founder. 
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usurped  with  impunity  the  privilege  of  rapine  and  corruption.6 

^  A  secret  but  universal  decay  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  public 
administration,  and  the  emperor  himself,  though  he  still  retained 
the  obedience,  gradually  lost  the  esteem,  of  his  subjects.  The 
dress  and  manners,  which,  towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  choBe 
to  affect,  served  only  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

The  Asiatic  pomp,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  pride  of 
Diocletian,  assumed  an  air  of  softness  and  effeminacy  in  the 
person  of  Constantine.  He  is  represented  with  false  hair  of 
various  colours,  laboriously  arranged  by  the  skilful  artists  of  the 
times ;  a  diadem  of  a  new  and  more  expensive  fashion ;  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  gems  and  pearls,  of  collars  and  bracelets,  and  a  varie¬ 
gated  flowing  robe  of  silk,  most  curiously  embroidered  with 
flowers  of  gold.  In  such  apparel,  scarcely  to  be  excused  by  the 
youth  and  folly  of  Elagabalus,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
wisdom  of  an  aged  monarch  and  the  simplicity  of  a  Homan 
veteran.6  A  mind  thus  relaxed  by  prosperity  and  indulgence  was 
incapable  of  rising  to  that  magnanimity  which  disdains  suspicion 
and  dares  to  forgive.  The  deaths  of  Maximian  and  Licinius 
may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  maxims  of  policy,  as  they  are 
taught  in  the  schools  of  tyrants ;  but  an  impartial  narrative  of 
the  executions,  or  rather  murders,  which  sullied  the  declining 
age  of  Constantine,  will  suggest  to  our  most  candid  thoughts 
the  idea  of  a  prince  who  could  sacrifice  without  reluctance  the 
lawB  of  justice  and  the  feelings  of  nature  to  the  dictates  either 
of  his  passions  or  of  his  interest. 

The  same  fortune  which  so  invariably  followed  the  stan-  hu  family 
dard  of  Constantine  seemed  to  secure  the  hopes  and  comforts  of 
his  domestic  life.  Those  among  his  predecessors  who  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  longest  and  most  prosperous  reigns,  Augustus,  Trajan, 
and  Diocletian,  had  been  disappointed  of  posterity;  and  the 
frequent  revolutions  had  never  allowed  sufficient  time  for  any 
Imperial  family  to  grow  up  and  multiply  under  the  shade  of  the 


9  The  impartial  Ammianus  deserves  all  oar  confidence.  Proximorum  fauces 
aperuit  primus  omnium  Gonstantinus.  L.  xvi.  c.  8.  Eusebius  himself  confesses 
the  abuse  (Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  o.  29,  54) ;  and  some  of  the  imperial  laws 
feebly  point  out  the  remedy.  See  above,  p.  183  of  this  volume. 

6  Julian,  in  the  Caesars,  attempts  to  ridicule  his  uncle.  His  suspicious  testi¬ 
mony  is  confirmed  however  by  the  learned  Spanheim,  with  the  authority  of 
medals  (see  Commentaire,  p.  156,  299,  397,  459).  Eusebius  (Orat.  c.  5)  alleges 
that  Constantine  dressed  for  the  public,  not  for  himself.  Were  this  admitted, 
the  vainest  coxcomb  could  never  want  an  excuse. 
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purple.  But  the  royalty  of  the  Flavian  line,  which  had  been 
first  ennobled  by  the  Gothic  Claudius,  descended  through  several 
generations;  and  Constantine  himself  derived  from  his  royal 
father  the  hereditary  honours  which  he  transmitted  to  his 
children.  The  emperor  had  been  twice  married.  Minervina, 
the  obscure  but  lawful  object  of  his  youthful  attachment,7  had  left 
him  only  one  son,  who  was  called  Crispus.  By  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of  Maximum,  he  had  three  daughters  and  three  sons, 
known  by  the  kindred  names  of  Constantine,  Constantins,  and 
Const&ns.  The  unambitious  brothers  of  the  great  Constantine, 
Julius  Constantius,  Dalmatius,  and  Hannibalianus,8  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  most  honourable  rank,  and  the  most  affluent 
fortune,  that  could  be  consistent  with  a  private  station.  The 
youngest  of  the  three  lived  without  a  name,  and  died  without 
posterity.  His  two  elder  brothers  obtained  in  marriage  the 
daughters  of  wealthy  senators,  and  propagated  new  branches  of 
the  Imperial  race.  Gallus  and  Julian  afterwards  became  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  children  of  Julius  Constantius,  the  Patri¬ 
cian.  The  two  sons  of  Dalmatius,  who  had  been  decorated  with 
the  vain  title  of  censor,  were  named  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus. 
The  two  sisters  of  the  great  Constantine,  Anastasia  and  Eutropia, 
were  bestowed  on  Optatus  and  Nepotianus,  two  senators  of  noble 
birth  and  of  consular  dignity.  His  third  sister,  Constantia,  was 
distinguished  by  her  pre-eminence  of  greatness  and  of  misery. 
She  remained  the  widow  of  the  vanquished  Licinius ;  and  it  was 
by  her  entreaties  that  an  innocent  boy,  the  offspring  of  their 
marriage,  preserved  for  some  time  hiB  life,  the  title  of  Caesar, 
and  a  precarious  hope  of  the  succession.  Besides  the  females 

7  Zosimus  [ii.  20]  and  Zonaras  [13,  2]  agree  in  representing  Minervina  as  the 
conoubine  of  Constantine :  but  Ducange  has  very  gallantly  rescued  her  character, 
by  producing  a  decisive  passage  from  one  of  the  panegyrics :  “  Ab  ipso  fine  pueriti* 
te  [ilioo]  matrimonii  legibus  dedisti  [tradidisti]  ”.  Incert.  Pan.  vi.  §  4.  [The 
reference  is  probably  to  an  early  (and  childless)  marriage  of  Constantine,  not  to 
Minervina,  who  was  doubtless  his  concubine.  Cp.  Seeck,  Geschichte  des  Unter- 
gangs  der  antiken  Welt,  i.  p.  442.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  three  younger 
sons  were  the  children  of  Fausta ;  Zosimus  denies  it  (ii.  39).  We  have  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  first  eight  years  of  the  marriage  were  fruitless,  Constantine  being 
born  in  315-16  if  Julian’s  statement  iB  true,  Or.  i.  10,  p.  25.  Mommsen  thinks 
they  may  have  been  adopted  by  Fausta :  C.  I.  L.  10,  678.] 

8  Ducange  (Famili&e  Byzantines,  p.  44)  bestows  on  him,  after  Zonaras,  the 
name  of  Constantine;  a  name  somewhat  unlikely,  as  it  was  already  occupied  by 
the  elder  brother.  That  of  Hannibalianus  is  mentioned  in  the  Paschal  Chroniole, 
and  is  approved  by  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  527.  [The  cor¬ 
rect  form  of  the  second  brother’s  name  is  Delmatins.] 
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and  the  allies  of  the  Flavian  house,  ten  or  twelve  males,  to  whom 
the  language  of  modern  courts  would  apply  the  title  of  princes 
of  the  blood,  seemed,  according  to  the  order  of  their  birth,  to  be 
destined  either  to  inherit  or  to  support  the  throne  of  Constantine. 

But  in  less  than  thirty  years,  this  numerous  and  increasing 
family  was  reduced  to  the  persons  of  Constantius  and  Julian, 
who  alone  had  survived  a  series  of  crimes  and  calamities,  such  as 
the  tragic  poets  have  deplored  in  the  devoted  lines  of  Felops 
and  of  Cadmus. 

Crispus,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine,  and  the  presumptive  virtue.  of 
heir  of  the  empire,  is  represented  by  impartial  historians  as  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  youth.  The  care  of  his  education,  or 
at  least  of  his  studies,  was  entrusted  to  Lactantius,  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  Christians ;  a  preceptor  admirably  qualified  to 
form  the  taste,  and  to  excite  the  virtues,  of  his  illustrious  dis¬ 
ciple.®  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Crispus  was  invested  with  the  title 
of  Cesar,  and  the  administration  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  where  Ust  Maroh. 
the  inroads  of  the  Germans  gave  him  an  early  occasion  of 
signalizing  his  military  prowess.  In  the  civil  war  which  broke 
out  soon  afterwards,  the  father  and  son  divided  their  powers ; 
and  this  history  has  already  celebrated  the  valour  as  well  as 
conduct  displayed  by  the  latter  in  forcing  the  straits  of  the  Hel¬ 
lespont,  so  obstinately  defended  by  the  superior  fleet  of  Licinius. 

This  naval  victory  contributed  to  determine  the  event  of  the 
war ;  and  the  names  of  Constantine  and  of  Crispus  were  united 
in  the  joyful  acclamations  of  their  eastern  subjects :  who  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  world  had  been  subdued,  and  was  now 
governed,  by  an  emperor  endowed  with  every  virtue ;  and  by 
his  illustrious  son,  a  prince  beloved  of  heaven,  and  the  lively 
image  of  his  father’s  perfections.  The  public  favour,  which 
seldom  accompanies  old  age,  diffused  its  lustre  over  the  youth 
of  Crispus.  He  deserved  the  esteem,  and  he  engaged  the  affec¬ 
tions,  of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  people.  The  experienced 
merit  of  a  reigning  monarch  is  acknowledged  by  his  subjects 
with  reluctance,  and  frequently  denied  with  partial  and  discon¬ 
tented  murmurs;  while,  from  the  opening  virtues  of  his  sue- 

*  Jerom.  in  Ghron.  The  poverty  of  Lactantius  may  be  applied  either  to  the 
praise  of  the  disinterested  philosopher  or  to  the  shame  of  the  unfeeling  patron. 

See  Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecol&iast.  tom.  vi.  part  i.  p.  345.  Dupin,  Biblioth6que 
Eccl6siast.  tom.  i.  p.  206.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  vol. 
vii.  p.  66. 
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cessor,  they  fondly  conceive  the  most  unbounded  hopes  of  private 
as  well  as  public  felicity.10 

jMiotuyot  This  dangerous  popularity  soon  excited  the  attention  of  Con- 
toe^A-p.  stantine,  who,  both  as  a  father  and  as  a  king,  was  impatient  of 
ber'io  an  equal.  Instead  of  attempting  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his 
son,  by  the  generous  ties  of  confidence  and  gratitude,  he  resolved 
to  prevent  the  mischiefs  which  might  be  apprehended  from  dis¬ 
satisfied  ambition.  Crispus  soon  had  reason  to  complain  that, 
while  his  infant  brother  Constantins  was  sent,  with  the  title  of 
Cssar,  to  reign  over  his  peculiar  department  of  the  Gallic  pro¬ 
vinces,11  he,  a  prince  of  mature  years,  who  had  performed  such 
recent  and  signal  services,  instead  of  being  raised  to  the  superior 
rank  of  Augustus,  was  confined  almost  a  prisoner  to  his  father’s 
court ;  and  exposed,  without  power  or  defence,  to  every  calumny 
which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  suggest.  Under  such 
painful  circumstances,  the  royal  youth  might  not  always  be  able 
to  compose  his  behaviour,  or  suppress  his  discontent ;  and  we 
may  be  assured  that  he  was  encompassed  by  a  train  of  indiscreet 
or  perfidious  followers,  who  assiduously  studied  to  inflame,  and 
who  were  perhaps  instructed  to  betray,  the  unguarded  warmth  of 
October  i  k'8  resentment.  An  edict  of  Constantine,  published  about  this 
time,  manifestly  indicates  his  real  or  affected  suspicions  that  a 
secret  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  his  person  and  govern¬ 
ment.  By  all  the  allurements  of  honours  and  rewards,  he  in¬ 
vites  informers  of  every  degree  to  accuse  without  exception  his 
magistrates  or  ministers,  his  friends  or  his  most  intimate  favourites, 
protesting,  with  a  solemn  asseveration,  that  he  himself  will  listen 
to  the  charge,  that  he  himself  will  revenge  his  injuries ;  and 
concluding  with  a  prayer,  which  discovers  some  apprehension  of 
danger,  that  the  providence  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  still 


1#Euseb.  Hist.  Eoclesiast.  1.  x.  o.  9.  Eutropius  (x.  6)  styles  him  “egregium 
virum  ” ;  and  Julian  (Orat.  i.)  very  plainly  alludes  to  the  exploits  oi  Crispus  in  the 
civil  war.  See  Spauneim,  Comment,  p.  92. 

11  Compare  Idatius  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle  with  Ammianus,  1.  xiv.  c.  5. 
The  year  in  which  Constantius  was  created  Csesar  seems  to  be  more  accurately 
fixed  by  the  two  chronologists ;  but  the  historian  who  lived  in  his  court  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  day  of  the  anniversary.  [The  day  is  Nov.  8 ;  bo  Idatius, 
confirmed  by  the  Fasti  of  Philocalus,  C.  J.  L.  i.  p.  379.  Ammian’s  Oct.  is  a 
slip  for  2Vou.]  For  the  appointment  of  the  new  Csesar  to  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  see  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  12;  Godefroy,  Chronol.  Legum,  p.  26;  and  Blondel 
de  la  Primaut6  de  l’Eglise,  p.  1183.  [Idatius  gives  324  a.d.,  Chron.  Pasch.  325 
a.d.  The  right  year  is  in  Jerome,  Chron.  823  a.d.  Cp.  Stobbe,  Philologus ,  32, 

p.  86.] 
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continue  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
empire.1* 

The  informers,  who  complied  with  so  liberal  an  invitation,  pi«sr*c«h 
were  sufficiently  versed  in  the  arts  of  courts  to  select  the  friends  of  crtapus, 

AD  396 

and  adherents  of  Crispns  as  the  guilty  persons ;  nor  is  there  any  July 
reason  to  distrust  the  veracity  of  the  emperor,  who  had  promised 
an  ample  measure  of  revenge  and  punishment.  The  policy  of 
Constantine  maintained,  however,  the  same  appearances  of  re¬ 
gard  and  confidence  towards  a  son  whom  he  began  to  consider 
as  his  most  irreconcileable  enemy.  Medals  were  struck  with 
the  customary  vows  for  the  long  and  auspicious  reign  of  the 
young  Caesar  ; 13  and  as  the  people,  who  were  not  admitted  into 
the  secrets  of  the  palace,  still  loved  his  virtues  and  respected  his 
dignity,  a  poet  who  solicits  his  recall  from  exile,  adores  with 
equal  devotion  the  majesty  of  the  father  and  that  of  the  son.14 
The  time  was  now  arrived  for  celebrating  the  august  ceremony 
of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine;  and  the 
emperor,  for  that  purpose,  removed  his  court  from  Nicomedia  to 
Borne,  where  the  most  splendid  preparations  had  been  made  for 
his  reception.  Every  eye  and  every  tongue  affected  to  express 
their  sense  of  the  general  happiness,  and  the  veil  of  ceremony 
and  dissimulation  was  drawn  for  a  while  over  the  darkest  de¬ 
signs  of  revenge  and  murder.13  In  the  midst  of  the  festival,  the 
unfortunate  Crispus  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
who  laid  aside  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  without  assuming  the 
equity  of  a  judge.  The  examination  was  short  and  private; 16  and, 
as  it  was  thought  decent  to  conceal  the  fate  of  the  young  prince 
from  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people,  he  was  sent  under  a  strong 
guard  to  Pola,  in  Istria,  where,  soon  afterwards,  he  was  put  to 

lsCod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  iv.  [leg.  1, 4].  Godefroy  suspected  the  secret  motives 
of  this  law.  Comment,  tom.  iii.  p.  9.  [But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  suoh 
secret  motives,  and  not  rather  flagrant  abuses,  led  to  this  edict.] 

13Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  28.  Tillemont,  tom.  iv.  p.  610. 

14  His  name  was  Porphyrius  Optatianus.  The  date  of  his  panegyric,  written 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in  vile  acrostics,  is  settled  by  Scaliger  ad  Euseb. 

р.  260.  Tillemont,  tom.  iv.  p.  607  [cp.  p.  221],  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin.  1.  iv. 

с.  1.  [Clinton  gives  the  date  as  825  a.d.  Jerome,  Chron.,  enters  it  under  829  a.d.] 

16  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  103  [29].  Godefroy,  Chronol.  Legum,  p.  28. 

^'Aicpirtas,  without  a  trial,  is  the  strong,  and  most  probably  the  just,  expression 
of  Suidas.  The  elder  Victor,  who  wrote  under  the  next  reign,  speaks  with  becoming 
caution.  “Natft  grandior  incertum  quA  causft,  patris  judicio  occidisset.”  If  we 
consult  the  succeeding  writers,  Eutropius,  the  younger  Victor,  Orosius,  Jerom, 

Zosimus,  Philostorgius,  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  their  knowledge  will  appear  gradu¬ 
ally  to  increase,  as  their  means  of  information  must  have  diminished :  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  frequently  occurs  in  historical  disquisition.  [See  Appendix  13.] 
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death,  either  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  or  by  the  more 
gentle  operation  of  poison.17  The  CsBsar  Licinins,  a  youth  of 
amiable  manners,  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Crispus ; 18  and  the 
stern  jealousy  of  Constantine  was  unmoved  by  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  his  favourite  sister,  pleading  for  the  life  of  a  son,  whose 
rank  was  his  only  crime,  and  whose  loss  she  did  not  long 
survive.  The  story  of  these  unhappy  princes,  the  nature  and 
evidence  of  their  guilt,  the  forms  of  their  trial,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  death,  were  bnried  in  mysterious  obscurity ;  and 
the  courtly  bishop,  who  has  celebrated  in  an  elaborate  work  the 
virtues  and  piety  of  his  hero,  observes  a  prudent  silence  on  the 
subject  of  these  tragic  events.18  Such  haughty  contempt  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  whilst  it  imprints  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
memory  of  Constantine,  must  remind  us  of  the  very  different  be¬ 
haviour  of  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  present  age.  The 
Czar  Peter,  in  the  full  possession  of  despotic  power,  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  Russia,  of  Europe,  and  of  posterity,  the  reasons 
which  had  compelled  him  to  subscribe  to  the  condemnation  of  a 
criminal,  or  at  least  of  a  degenerate,  son.88 

The  innocence  of  Crispus  was  so  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  modern  Greeks,  who  adore  the  memory  of  their  founder, 
are  reduced  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  a  parricide,  which  the  common 
feelings  of  human  nature  forbade  them  to  justify.  They  pre¬ 
tend  that,  as  soon  as  the  afflicted  father  discovered  the  falsehood 
of  the  accusation  by  which  his  credulity  had  been  so  fatally  mis¬ 
led,  he  published  to  the  world  his  repentance  and  remorse ;  that 
he  mourned  forty  days,  during  which  he  abstained  from  the 


17  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  11)  uses  the  general  expression  of  peremption.  Codinus 
(p.  34  [33,  ed.  Bonn] )  beheads  the  young  prinoe ;  but  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Epistol. 
v.  8),  for  the  sake  perhaps  of  an  antithesis  to  Fausta’s  warm  bath,  chooses  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  draught  of  cold  poison.  [All  critics  are  agreed  as  to  the  date,  326,  though 
Chron.  Alex,  gives  325.  The  true  causes  of  the  tragedy  are  enveloped  in  a  tanta¬ 
lizing  veil  of  obscurity.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  name  of  Crispus  was  often  erased 
on  inscriptions ;  cp.  C.  I.  L.  10,  517,  &c.] 

18Sororis  filium,  oommod®  indolis  juvenem.  Eutropius,  x.  6  [date,  see 
Jerome,  Chron.].  May  I  not  be  permitted  to  conjecture  that  Crispus  had  married 
Helena,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Licinius,  and  that  on  the  happy  delivery  of 
the  princess,  in  the  year  322,  a  general  pardon  was  granted  by  Constantine  ?  [So 
Seeck.]  See  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  47,  and  the  law  (1.  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  [leg.  1]) 
of  the  Theodosian  Code,  which  has  so  much  embarrassed  the  interpreters.  Code- 
froy,  tom.  iii.  p.  267.  [As  to  the  younger  Licinius,  cp.  Appendix  13.] 

u  See  the  Life  of  Constantine,  particularly  1.  ii.  c.  19,  20.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  afterwards,  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  c.  41)  deduced  from  the  silence  of  Eusebius 
a  vain  argument  against  the  reality  of  the  fact. 

90  Histoire  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  par  Voltaire,  part  ii.  c.  x. 
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use  of  the  bath  and  all  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life ;  and  that, 
for  the  lasting  instruction  of  posterity,  he  erected  a  golden 
statue  of  Crispus,  with  this  memorable  inscription :  To  my  Son, 
whom  I  unjustly  CONDEMNED.81  A  tale  so  moral  and  so  in¬ 
teresting  wonld  deserve  to  be  supported  by  less  exceptionable 
authority ;  but,  if  we  consult  the  more  ancient  and  authentic 
writers,  they  will  inform  us  that  the  repentance  of  Constantine 
was  manifested  only  in  acts  of  blood  and  revenge ;  and  that  he 
atoned  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  son,  by  the  execution, 
perhaps,  of  a  guilty  wife.  They  ascribe  the  misfortunes  of 
Crispns  to  the  arts  of  his  stepmother  Fausta,  whose  implacable 
hatred,  or  whose  disappointed  love,  renewed  in  the  palace  of 
Constantine  the  ancient  tragedy  of  Hippolytus  and  of  Phaedra.28 
Like  the  daughter  of  Minos,  the  daughter  of  Maximian  accused 
her  son-in-law  of  an  incestuous  attempt  on  the  chastity  of  his 
father’s  wife;  and  easily  obtained,  horn  the  jealousy  of  the 
emperor,  a  sentence  of  death  against  a  young  prince  whom  she 
considered  with  reason  as  the  most  formidable  rival  of  her  own 
children.  But  Helena,  the  aged  mother  of  Constantine,  la¬ 
mented  and  revenged  the  untimely  fate  of  her  grandson  Crispns : 
nor  was  it  long  before  a  real  or  pretended  discovery  was  made, 
that  Fausta  herself  entertained  a  criminal  connexion  with  a  slave 
belonging  to  the  Imperial  stables.23  Her  condemnation  and 
punishment  were  the  instant  consequences  of  the  charge ;  and 
the  adulteress  was  suffocated  by  the  steam  of  a  bath,  which,  for 
that  purpose,  had  been  heated  to  an  extraordinary  degree.24  By 
some  it  will  perhaps  be  thought,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  con¬ 
jugal  union  of  twenty  years,  and  the  honour  of  their  common 

n  In  order  to  prove  that  the  statue  was  erected  by  Constantine,  and  afterwards 
ooneealed  by  the  malice  of  the  Arians,  Codinus  [rather,  the  author  of  the  Xldrpia, 
ed.  Preger,  p.  200]  very  readily  creates  (p.  34)  two  witnesses,  Hippolytus  and  the 

aer  Herodotus,  to  whose  imaginary  histories  he  appeals  with  unblushing 
ence. 

28  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  108  [29])  may  be  considered  as  our  original.  The  ingenuity 
of  the  moderns,  assisted  by  a  few  hints  from  the  ancients,  has  illustrated  and  im¬ 
proved  his  obscure  and  imperfect  narrative.  [For  Seeck's  view,  see  Appendix  13.] 
**  Philostorgius,  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Zosimus  p.  ii.  p.  104, 116  [29;  39])  imputes  to 
Constantine  the  death  of  two  wives :  of  the  innocent  Fausta,  and  of  an  adulteress 
who  was  the  mother  of  his  three  successors.  According  to  Jerom,  three  or  four 
years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Crispus  and  that  of  Fausta.  The  elder  Victor 
is  prudently  silent.  [Thus  Jerome’s  date  would  be  c.  329  a.d.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
H.  F.  i.  36,  suggests  326  (so  Tillemont,  iv.  p.  224).  Clinton  decides  for  327.] 

91  If  Fausta  was  put  to  death,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  private  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  palace  were  the  scene  of  her  execution.  The  orator  Chrysostom 
indulges  his  fancy  by  exposing  the  naked  empress  on  a  desert  mountain,  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
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offspring,  the  destined  heirs  of  the  throne,  might  have  softened 
the  obdurate  heart  of  Constantine ;  and  persuaded  him  to  suffer 
his  wife,  however  guilty  she  might  appear,  to  expiate  her  offences 
in  a  solitary  prison.  But  it  seems  a  superfluous  labour  to  weigh 
the  propriety,  unless  we  could  ascertain  the  truth,  of  this  singu¬ 
lar  event ;  which  is  attended  with  some  circumstances  of  doubt 
and  perplexity.  Those  who  have  attacked,  and  those  who  have 
defended,  the  character  of  Constantine  have  alike  disregarded  two 
very  remarkable  passages  of  two  orations  pronounced  under  the 
succeeding  reign.  The  former  celebrates  the  virtues,  the  beauty, 
and  the  fortune  of  the  empress  Fausta,  the  daughter,  write,  sister, 
and  mother  of  so  many  princes.*5  The  latter  asserts,  in  explicit 
terms,  that  the  mother  of  the  younger  Constantine,  who  was  slain 
three  years  after  his  father’s  death,  survived  to  weep  over  the  fate 
of  her  son.86  Notwithstanding  the  positive  testimony  of  several 
writers  of  the  Pagan  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  religion,  there 
may  still  remain  some  reason  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  suspect, 
that  Fausta  escaped  the  blind  and  suspicious  cruelty  of  her 
husband.  The  deaths  of  a  son,  and  of  a  nephew,  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  great  number  of  respectable  and  perhaps  inno¬ 
cent  friends,27  who  were  involved  in  their  fall,  may  be  sufficient, 
however,  to  justify  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  people,  and  to 
explain  the  satirical  verses  affixed  to  the  palace-gate,  comparing 
the  splendid  and  bloody  reigns  of  Constantine  and  Nero.88 
Th«  sons  By  the  death  of  Crispus,  the  inheritance  of  the  empire 
nephews  of  seemed  to  devolve  on  the  three  sons  of  Fausta,  who  have  been 

Constan¬ 

tine 

*  Julian.  Orat.  i.  [p.  10,  ed.  Herfcl.].  He  seems  to  call  her  the  mother  of 
Crispus.  She  might  assume  that  title  by  adoption.  At  least,  she  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  his  mortal  enemy.  Julian  compares  tne  fortune  [not  the  fate]  of  Fausta 
with  that  of  Parysatis,  the  Persian  queen.  A  Roman  would  have  more  naturally 
recollected  the  second  Agrippina : — 

Et  moi,  qui  sur  le  tr6ne  ai  suivi  mes  ancdtres : 

Moi,  fille,  femme,  soeur  et  m&re  de  vos  malt-res. 

98  Monod.  in  Constantin.  Jun.  c.  4,  ad  Caloem.  Eutrop.  edit.  Havercamp.  The 
orator  styles  her  the  most  divine  and  pious  of  queens.  [Ranke,  Weltg*9chichU%  iii. 
621,  accepts  the  evidence  of  this  document  and  rejects  the  execution  of  Fausta. 
But  the  Monodia  has  nothing  to  do  with  Constantine ;  see  Appendix  1.] 

87  Interfecit  numerosos  amicos.  Eutrop.  x.  6. 

*  Saturni  aurea  saecula  quis  requirat  ? 

Sunt  haec  gemmea,  sea  Neroniana. 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  v.  8. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  these  satirical  lines  should  be  attributed,  not  to  an 
obscure  libeller,  or  adisappointedpatriot,  but  to  Ablavius  [Ablabius],  prime  minister 
and  favourite  of  the  emperor.  We  may  now  perceive  that  the  imprecations  of  the 
Roman  people  were  dictated  by  humanity,  as  well  as  by  superstition.  Zosim.  1. 
ii.  p.  105  [29  ad  fin.,  SO  ad  in.]. 
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already  mentioned  tinder  the  names  of  Constantine,  of  Constan¬ 
tins,  and  of  Constans.  These  young  princes  were  successively 
invested  with  the  title  of  Caesar ;  and  the  dates  of  their  promo¬ 
tion  may  be  referred  to  the  tenth,  the  twentieth,  and  the 
thirtieth  years  of  the  reign  of  their  father.19  This  conduct, 
though  it  tended  to  multiply  the  future  masters  of  the  Roman 
world,  might  be  excused  by  the  partiality  of  paternal  affection ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  motives  of  the  emperor, 
when  he  endangered  the  safety  both  of  his  family  and  of  his 
people,  by  the  unnecessary  elevation  of  his  two  nephews,  Dal- 
matius  and  Hannibalianus.  The  former  was  raised,  by  the  title 
of  CaBsar,  to  an  equality  with  his  cousins.  In  favour  of  the 
latter,  Constantine  invented  a  new  and  singular  appellation  of 
Nobiliaeimua ; 30  to  which  he  aumexed  the  flattering  distinction 
of  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold.  But  of  the  whole  series  of  Roman 
princes  in  any  age  of  the  empire,  Hannibalianus  alone  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  title  of  King  ;  a  name  which  the  subjects  of 
Tiberius  would  have  detested,  as  the  profane  and  cruel  insult  of 
capricious  tyranny.  The  use  of  such  a  title,  even  as  it  appears 
under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  is  a  strange  and  unconnected 
fact,  which  can  scarcely  be  admitted  on  the  joint  authority  of 
imperial  medals  and  contemporary  writers.11 

The  whole  empire  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of 
these  five  youths,  the  acknowledged  successors  of  Constantine. 
The  exercises  of  the  body  prepared  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war 
and  the  duties  of  aotive  life.  Those  who  occasionally  mention 
the  education  or  talents  of  Constantins  allow  that  he  excelled 
in  the  gymnastic  arts  of  leaping  and  running;  that  he  was  a 
dexterous  archer,  a  skilful  horseman,  and  a  master  of  all  the 


9  Euseb.  Orat.  in  Constantin,  o.  8.  These  dates  are  sufficiently  correct  to 
justify  the  orator.  [The  right  dates  are  817,  828,  838  respectively.] 

9  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  117  [c.  39].  Under  the  predecessors  of  Constantine,  Nobilis- 
9whu  was  a  vague  epithet  rather  than  a  legal  and  determined  title.  [Delmatius 
is  named  on  coins :  nob.  Cass.,  and  princ.  iuventutis,  Cohen,  6.] 

81  Adstruunt  nummi  veteres  ao  singulares.  Spanheim  de  Usu  Numismat. 
Dissertat.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  357  [op.  Eckhel,  8,  p.  174].  Ammianus  speaks  of  this 
Roman  king  (1.  xiv.  c.  1)  and  Valesius  ad  loc.  The  Valesian  fragment  styles  him 
King  of  kings ;  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  286  [p.  532,  ed.  Bonn]),  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  word  'P rjya,  acquires  the  weight  of  Latin  evidence.  [Pontic  and  Ar¬ 
menian  regions  were  assigned  to  him  in  335  a.d.  with  the  title  of  rex  regum.  He 
was  thus  to  be  a  vassal  king,  subordinate  to  the  Emperors.  Observe  that  'Pifya 
(not  jSainA^a)  is  used  of  him  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle.  Mommsen  guesses  that 
Bosporus  (in  the  Chersonesus)  was  included  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  faot  that 
the  last  coin  of  Bosporus  dates  from  835  a. d.  (Rdmische  Gesohiohte,  v.  289).] 
vol.  n.— 15 
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different  weapons  used  in  the  service  either  of  the  cavalry  or  of 
the  infantry.82  The  same  assiduous  cultivation  was  bestowed, 
though  not  perhaps  with  equal  success,  to  improve  the  minds  of 
the  sons  and  nephews  of  Constantine.88  The  most  celebrated 
professors  of  the  Christian  faith,  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and 
of  the  Boman  jurisprudence  were  invited  by  the  liberality  of  the 
emperor,  who  reserved  for  himself  the  important  task  of  instruct¬ 
ing  the  royal  youths  in  the  science  of  government  and  the 
knowledge  of  mankind.  But  the  genius  of  Constantine  himself 
had  been  formed  i>y  adversity  and  experience.  In  the  free  in¬ 
tercourse  of  private  life,  and  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  court  of 
Galerius,  he  had  learned  to  command  his  own  passions,  to  en¬ 
counter  those  of  his  equals,  and  to  depend  for  his  present  safety 
and  future  greatness  on  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  conduct.  His  destined  successors  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  born  and  educated  in  the  Imperial  purple.  Incessantly 
surrounded  with  a  train  of  flatterers,  they  passed  their  youth  in 
the  enjoyment  of  luxury  and  the  expectation  of  a  throne ;  nor 
would  the  dignity  of  their  rank  permit  them  to  descend  from 
that  elevated  station  from  whence  the  various  characters  of 
human  nature  appear  to  wear  a  smooth  and  uniform  aspect. 
The  indulgence  of  Constantine  admitted  them  at  a  very  tender 
age  to  share  the  administration  of  the  empire ;  and  they  studied 
the  art  of  reigning  at  the  expense  of  the  people  entrusted  to 
their  care.  The  younger  Constantine  was  appointed  to  hold  his 
court  in  Gaul ;  and  his  brother  Constantius  exchanged  that  de¬ 
partment,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  their  father,  for  the  more 
opulent,  but  less  martial,  countries  of  the  East.  Italy,  the 
Western  Ulyricum,  and  Africa  were  accustomed  to  revere 
Constans,  the  third  of  his  sons,  as  the  representative  of  the  great 
Constantine.  He  fixed  Dalmatius  on  the  Gothic  frontier,  to 
which  he  annexed  the  government  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece.  The  city  of  CsBsarea  was  chosen  for  the  residence  of 
Hannibalianus ;  and  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and 
the  Lesser  Armenia  were  destined  to  form  the  extent  of  his  new 

"His  dexterity  in  martial  exercise  is  oelebrated  by  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  11  [IS], 
Orat.  ii.  p.  53  [67],  and  allowed  by  Ammianus  (1.  xxi.  c.  16). 

MEuseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  o.  51.  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  11-16,  with  Span- 
heim’s  elaborate  Commentary.  Libanius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  109  [ed.  Paris,  1627].  Con- 
stantius  studied  with  laudable  diligence ;  but  the  dulness  of  his  fancy  prevented 
tyim  iron*  euooeeding  in  the  art  of  poetry,  or  even  of  rhetoric. 
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kingdom.  For  each  of  these  princes  a  suitable  establishment 
was  provided.  A  just  proportion  of  guards,  of  legions,  and  of 
auxiliaries  was  allotted  for  their  respective  dignity  and  defence. 

The  ministers  and  generals  who  were  placed  about  their  per¬ 
sons  were  such  as  Constantine  could  trust  to  assist,  and  even  to 
control,  these  youthful  sovereigns  in  the  exercise  of  their  dele¬ 
gated  power.  As  they  advanced  in  years  and  experience,  the 
limits  of  their  authority  were  insensibly  enlarged;  but  the 
emperor  always  reserved  for  himself  the  title  of  Augustus ;  and, 
while  he  shewed  the  Cceaars  to  the  armies  and  provinces,  he 
maintained  every  part  of  the  empire  in  equal  obedience  to  its 
supreme  head.34  The  tranquillity  of  the  last  fourteen  years  of 
his  reign  was  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  contemptible  insur¬ 
rection  of  a  camel-driver  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,36  or  by  the 
active  part  which  the  policy  of  Constantine  engaged  him  to 
assume  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians. 

Among  the  different  branches  of  the  human  race,  the  Sar- Mummot 
matians  form  a  very  remarkable  shade ;  as  they  seem  to  unite  u*n« 
the  manners  of  the  Asiatic  barbarians  with  the  figure  and  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe.  According  to  the 
various  accidents  of  peace  and  war,  of  alliance  or  conquest,  the 
Sarmatians  were  sometimes  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Tanais ; 
and  they  sometimes  spread  themselves  over  the  immense  plains 
which  lie  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Volga.3*  The  care  of 
their  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  the 
exercise  of  war,  or  rather  of  rapine,  directed  the  vagrant  motions 
of  the  Sarmatians.  The  moveable  camps  or  cities,  the  ordinary 
residence  of  their  wives  and  children,  consisted  only  of  large 
waggons  drawn  by  oxen  and  covered  in  the  form  of  tents.  The 
military  strength  of  the  nation  was  composed  of  cavalry ;  and 
the  custom  of  their  warriors,  to  lead  in  their  hand  one  or  two 


*  Eusebius  ([Vita  0.]  1.  iv.  o.  51,  52),  with  a  design  ot  exalting  the  authority 
and  glory  of  Constantine,  affirms  that  he  divided  the  Roman  empire  as  a  private 
citizen  might  have  divided  his  patrimony.  His  distribution  of  the  provinces  may 
be  collected  from  Eutropius,  the  two  Victors,  and  the  Valesian  fragment.  [On 
this  division  see  Appendix  14.] 

88  Calocerus,  the  obscure  leader  of  this  rebellion,  or  rather  tumult,  was  ap¬ 
prehended  and  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place  of  Tarsus,  by  the  vigilance  of  Dal- 
matius.  See  the  elder  Victor,  the  ohroniole  of  Jerom,  and  the  doubtful  traditions 
of  Theophanes  and  Cedrenus. 

30  Cellarius  has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  European 
and  Asiatio  Sarmatia ;  and  M.  d’Anville  has  applied  them  to  modem  geography 
with  the  skill  and  accuracy  which  always  distinguishes  that  excellent  writer. 
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spare  horses,  enabled  them  to  advance  and  to  retreat  with  a 
rapid  diligence  which  surprised  the  security,  and  eluded  the 
pursuit,  of  a  distant  enemy.*7  Their  poverty  of  iron  prompted 
their  rude  industry  to  invent  a  sort  of  cuirass,  which  was  capable 
of  resisting  a  sword  or  javelin,  though  it  was  formed  only  of 
horses’  hoofs,  cut  into  thin  and  polished  slices,  carefully  laid 
over  each  other  in  the  manner  of  scales  or  feathers,  and  strongly 
sewed  upon  an  under-garment  of  coarse  linen.*8  The  offensive 
arms  of  the  Sarmatians  were  short  daggers,  long  lances,  and  a 
weighty  bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows.  They  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  employing  fish  bones  for  the  points  of  their 
weapons  ;  but  the  custom  of  dipping  them  in  a  venomous  liquor 
that  poisoned  the  wounds  which  they  inflicted  is  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  the  most  savage  manners ;  since  a  people  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  humanity  would  have  abhorred  so  cruel  a 
practice,  and  a  nation  skilled  in  the  arts  of  war  would  have  dis¬ 
dained  so  impotent  a  resource.*8  Whenever  these  Barbarians 
issued  from  their  deserts  in  quest  of  prey,  their  shaggy 
beards,  uncombed  lockB,  the  furs  with  which  they  were 
covered  from  head  to  foot,  and  their  fierce  countenances, 
which  seemed  to  express  the  innate  cruelty  of  their  minds, 
inspired  the  more  civilized  provincials  of  Borne  with  horror 
and  dismay. 

Thetr  The  tender  Ovid,  after  a  youth  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of 

near  the  fame  and  luxury,  was  condemned  to  an  hopeless  exile  on  the 

Danube  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  he  was  exposed,  almost 
without  defence,  to  the  fury  of  these  monsters  of  the  desert, 
with  whose  stern  spirits  he  feared  that  his  gentle  shade  might 
hereafter  be  confounded.  In  his  pathetic,  but  sometimes  un- 


37  Ammi&n.  1.  xvii.  o.  12.  The  S&rm&tian  horses  were  castrated,  to  prevent 
the  mischievous  accidents  which  might  happen  from  the  noisy  and  ungovernable 
passions  of  the  males. 

ttPausanias,  Li.  p.  50,  edit.  Kuhn  [o.  21].  That  inquisitive  traveller  had 
carefully  examined  a  Sarmatian  cuirass,  whioh  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
iEsoulapius  at  Athens. 

38  Aspiois  et  mitti  sub  adunco  toxioa  ferro, 

Et  telum  causas  mortis  habere  duas. 

Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  1.  ix.  ep.  7,  ver.  7. 

See  in  the  Reoherohes  sur  les  Am6ricains,  tom.  ii.  p.  236-271,  a  very  ourious  dis¬ 
sertation  on  poisoned  darts.  The  venom  was  commonly  extracted  from  the  vege¬ 
table  reign  ;  but  that  emploved  by  the  Scythians  appears  to  have  been  drawn  from 
the  viper  and  a  mixture  of  human  blood.  The  use  of  poisoned  arm6,  whioh  has 
been  spread  over  both  worlds,  never  preserved  a  savage  tribe  from  the  arms  of  a 
disciplined  enemy. 
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manly,  lamentations,40  he  describes,  in  the  most  lively  colours, 
the  dress  and  manners,  the  arms  and  inroads  of  the  Getse  and 
Sarmatians,  who  were  associated  for  the  purposes  of  destruction ; 
and  from  the  accounts  of  history  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  these  Sarmatians  were  the  Jazygss,  one  of  the  most  num¬ 
erous  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  nation.  The  allurements  of 
plenty  engaged  them  to  seek  a  permanent  establishment  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Soon  after  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
they  obliged  the  Dacians,  who  subsisted  by  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Theiss  or  Tibiscus,  to  retire  into  the  hilly  country, 
and  to  abandon  to  the  victorious  Sarmatians  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Upper  Hungary,  which  are  bounded  by  the  course  of  the 
Danube  and  the  semi-circular  inclosure  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains.41  In  this  advantageous  position,  they  watched  or 
suspended  the  moment  of  attack,  as  they  were  provoked  by 
injuries  or  appeased  by  presents;  they  gradually  acquired  the 
skill  of  using  more  dangerous  weapons;  and,  although  the  Sar¬ 
matians  did  not  illustrate  their  name  by  any  memorable  ex¬ 
ploits,  they  occasionally  assisted  their  eastern  and  western 
neighbours,  the  Goths  and  the  Germans,  with  a  formidable 
body  of  cavalry.  They  lived  under  the  irregular  aristocracy 
of  their  chieftains;42  but,  after  they  had  received  into  their 
bosom  the  fugitive  Vandals,  who  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the 
Gothic  power,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  a  king  from  that 
nation,  and  from  the  illustrious  race  of  the  Astingi,  who  had 
formerly  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Northern  ocean.43 


40  The  nine  books  of  Poetical  Epistles,  which  Ovid  composed  during  the 
seven  first  years  of  his  melancholy  exile,  possess,  besides  the  merit  of  elegance,  a 
double  value.  They  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  human  mind  under  very  singular  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and  they  contain  many  curious  observations,  which  no  Roman,  ex¬ 
cept  Ovid,  could  have  an  opportunity  of  making.  Every  circumstance  which  tends 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Barbarians  has  been  drawn  together  by  the  very 
accurate  Count  de  Buat.  Hist.  Anoienne  des  Peuples  de  l'Europe,  tom.  iv.  c. 
xvi.  p.  286-317.  [For  Sarmatians,  cp.  Appendix  15.] 

41  The  Sarmatians  [  ?  leg.  Sarmatian]  Jazygffl  were  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pathissus  or  Tibiscus,  when  Pliny,  in  the  year  79,  published  his  Natural  History. 
See  1.  iv.  o.  25.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ovid,  sixty  or  seventy  years  before, 
they  appear  to  have  inhabited  beyond  the  Getse,  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

43  Principes  Sarmatarum  Jazygum  penes  quos  civitatis  regimen  .  .  .  plebem 
quoque  et  vim  equitum  quA  solA  valent  offerebant.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  5.  This  offer 
was  made  in  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian. 

43  This  hypothesis  of  a  Vandal  king  reigning  over  Sarmatian  subjects  seems 
necessary  to  reconcile  the  Goth  Jomandes  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  of 
Constantine.  It  may  be  observed  that  Isidore,  who  lived  in  Spain  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Goths,  gives  them  for  enemies,  not  the  Vandals,  but  the  Sarma¬ 
tians.  See  his  Chronicle  in  Grotius,  p.  709. 
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wiur  *  * 

33i  ’  '  '  contention,  which  perpetually  arise  on  the  confines  of  warlike 
and  independent  nations.  The  Vandal  princes  were  stimulated 
by  fear  and  revenge ;  the  Gothic  kings  aspired  to  extend  their 
dominion  from  the  Euxine  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany :  and 
the  waters  of  the  Maros,  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the 
Theiss,  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  contending  Bar¬ 
barians.  After  some  experience  of  the  superior  strength  and 
number  of  their  adversaries,  the  Sarmatians  implored  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Roman  monarch,  who  beheld  with  pleasure  the 
discord  of  the  nations,  but  who  was  justly  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  the  Gothic  arms.  As  soon  as  Constantine  had 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  weaker  party,  the  haughty 
Araric,  king  of  the  Goths,  instead  of  expecting  the  attack  of  the 
legions,  boldly  passed  the  Danube,  and  spread  terror  and  de¬ 
vastation  through  the  province  of  Msesia.  To  oppose  the  inroad 
of  this  destroying  host,  the  aged  emperor  took  the  field  in 
person ;  but  on  this  occasion  either  his  conduct  or  his  fortune 
betrayed  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  in  so  many  foreign 
and  domestic  wars.  He  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
troops  fly  before  an  inconsiderable  detachment  of  the  Barbarians, 
who  pursued  them  to  the  edge  of  their  fortified  camp  and 
obliged  him  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  precipitate  and  igno¬ 
minious  retreat.44  The  event  of  a  second  and  more  successful 
action  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name;  and  the 
powers  of  art  and  discipline  prevailed,  after  an  obstinate  con¬ 
test,  over  the  efforts  of  irregular  valour.  The  broken  army  of 
the  Goths  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  the  wasted  province, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Danube :  and,  although  the  eldest  of 
a.d.333,  the  sons  of  Constantine  was  permitted  to  supply  the  place  of 
April  aoth  faj.ker>  the  merit  of  the  victory,  which  diffused  universal 
joy,  was  ascribed  to  the  auspicious  counsels  of  the  emperor 
himself. 

He  contributed  at  least  to  improve  this  advantage,  by  his 
negotiations  with  the  free  and  warlike  people  of  Chersonesus,46 

44  [There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  for  this  defeat  of  Constantine.  It  is  a 
curious  error  of  Qibbon.] 

44 1  may  stand  in  need  of  some  apology  for  having  used,  'without  scruple,  the 
authority  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  wars  and 
negotiations  of  the  Chersonites.  I  am  aware  that  he  was  a  Greek  #f  the  tenth 
century,  and  that  his  accounts  of  ancient  history  are  frequently  confused  and 
fabulous.  But  on  this  oooasion  his  narrative  is,  for  the  most  part,  consistent  and 
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whose  capital,  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Tauric  or 
Crimsean  peninsula,  still  retained  some  vestiges  of  a  Grecian 
colony,  and  was  governed  by  a  perpetual  magistrate,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  senators,  emphatically  styled  the  Fathers  of  the 
City.  The  Chersonites  were  animated  against  the  Goths  by 
the  memory  of  the  wars  which,  in  the  preceding  century,  they 
had  maintained  with  unequal  forces  against  the  invaders  of 
their  country.  They  were  connected  with  the  Romans  by  the 
mutual  benefits  of  commerce ;  as  they  were  supplied  from  the 
provinces  of  Asia  with  com  and  manufactures,  which  they 
purchased  with  their  only  productions,  salt,  wax,  and  hides. 
Obedient  to  the  requisition  of  Constantine,  they  prepared, 
under  the  conduct  of  their  magistrate  Diogenes,  a  considerable 
army,  of  which  the  principal  strength  consisted  in  crossbows 
and  military  chariots.  The  speedy  march  and  intrepid  attack 
of  the  Chersonites,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Goths, 
assisted  the  operations  of  the  imperial  generals.  The  Goths, 
vanquished  on  every  side,  were  driven  into  the  mountains, 
where,  in  the  course  of  a  severe  campaign,  above  an  hundred 
thousand  were  computed  to  have  perished  by  cold  and  hunger. 
Peace  was  at  length  granted  to  their  humble  supplications; 
the  eldest  son  of  Araric  was  accepted  as  the  most  valuable 
hostage ;  and  Constantine  endeavoured  to  convince  their  chiefs, 
by  a  liberal  distribution  of  honours  and  rewards,  how  far  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans  was  preferable  to  their  enmity.  In 
the  expressions  of  his  gratitude  towards  the  faithful  Chersonites, 
the  emperor  was  still  more  magnificent.  The  pride  of  the 
nation  was  gratified  by  the  splendid  and  almost  royal  decora¬ 
tions  bestowed  on  their  magistrate  and  his  successors.  A 
perpetual  exemption  from  all  duties  was  stipulated  for  their 
vessels  which  traded  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  regular 
subsidy  was  promised,  of  iron,  corn,  oil,  and  of  every  supply 
which  could  be  useful  either  in  peace  or  war.  But  it  was 

probable ;  nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  an  emperor  might  have 
access  to  some  secret  archives,  which  hod  escaped  the  diligence  of  meaner 
historians.  For  the  situation  and  history  of  Chersone,  see  Peyssonel,  des  Peuples 
barbares  qui  ont  habitd  lea  Bords  du  Danube,  o.  xvi.  p.  84-90.  [Const.  Porph.  de 
A  dm.  Imp.  c.  53.  See  St.  Martin  (note  on  Lebeau,  i.  326),  who  points  out  that 
Qibbon  has  confounded  the  city  of  Cherson,  to  which  Constantine  Porph.  refers, 
with  the  whole  peninsula.  He  is  also  mistaken  in  describing  the  Stephanephoros 
(who  was  annually  elected)  a9  a  perpetual  magistrate.  Milman  cedis  attention 
to  St.  Martin’s  note.] 
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thought  that  the  Sarmatians  were  sufficiently  rewarded  by 
their  deliverance  from  impending  ruin ;  and  the  emperor,  per¬ 
haps  with  too  strict  an  economy,  deducted  some  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war  from  the  customary  gratifications  which 
were  allowed  to  that  turbulent  nation.46 
Bxpniaion  Exasperated  by  this  apparent  neglect,  the  Sarmatians  soon 
sLSSV-  forgot,  with  the  levity  of  Barbarians,  the  services  which  they 
334°*’  A  D'  had  so  lately  received  and  the  dangers  which  still  threatened 
their  safety.  Their  inroads  on  the  territory  of  the  empire  pro¬ 
voked  the  indignation  of  Constantine  to  leave  them  to  their 
fate,  and  he  no  longer  opposed  the  ambition  of  Geberic,  a 
renowned  warrior,  who  had  recently  ascended  the  Gothic 
throne.  Wisumar,  the  Vandal  king,  whilst  alone  and  un¬ 
assisted  he  defended  his  dominions  with  undaunted  courage, 
was  vanquished  and  slain  in  a  decisive  battle,  which  swept 
away  the  flower  of  the  Sarmatian  youth.  The  remainder  of 
the  nation  embraced  the  desperate  expedient  of  arming  their 
slaves,  a  hardy  race  of  hunters  and  herdsmen,  by  whose  tumult¬ 
uary  aid  they  revenged  their  defeat  and  expelled  the  invader 
from  their  confines.  But  they  soon  discovered  that  they  had 
exchanged  a  foreign  for  a  domestic  enemy,  more  dangerous 
and  more  implacable.  Enraged  by  their  former  servitude, 
elated  by  their  present  glory,  the  slaves,  under  the  name  of 
Limigantes,  claimed  and  usurped  the  possession  of  the  country 
which  they  had  saved.  Their  masters,  unable  to  withstand  the 
ungoverned  fury  of  the  populace,  preferred  the  hardships  of 
exile  to  the  tyranny  of  their  servants.  Some  of  the  fugitive 
Sarmatians  solicited  a  less  ignominious  dependence,  under  the 
hostile  standard  of  the  Goths.  A  more  numerous  band  retired 
beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains,  among  the  Quadi,  their 
German  allies,  and  were  easily  admitted  to  share  a  superfluous 
waste  of  uncultivated  land.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
distressed  nation  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  fruitful  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Borne.  Imploring  the  protection  and  forgiveness  of 
the  emperor,  they  solemnly  promised,  as  subjects  in  peace  and 
as  soldiers  in  war,  the  most  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  empire 
which  should  graciously  receive  them  into  its  bosom.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  maxims  adopted  by  Probus  and  his  successors,  the 
offers  of  this  Barbarian  colony  were  eagerly  accepted;  and  a 

48  [This  is  a  misconception.  No  saoh  “  deduction"  is  mentioned  in  the  sources.] 
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competent  portion  of  lands,  in  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Italy,  were  immediately  assigned  for  the  habita¬ 
tion  and  subsistence  of  three  hundred  thousand  Sarmatians.47 

By  chastising  the  pride  of  the  Goths,  and  by  accepting  the 
homage  of  a  suppliant  nation,  Constantine  asserted  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Ethiopia,  Persia 
and  the  most  remote  countries  of  India  congratulated  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  his  government.48  If  he  reckoned,  among  the 
favours  of  fortune,  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  of  his  nephew, 
and  perhaps  of  his  wife,  he  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
private  as  well  as  public  felicity,  till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign ;  a  period  which  none  of  his  predecessors,  since  Augustus, 
had  been  permitted  to  celebrate.  Constantine  survived  that 
solemn  festival  about  ten  months ;  and,  at  the  mature  age  of 
sixty-four,  after  a  short  illness,  he  ended  his  memorable  life  at 
the  palace  of  Aquyrion,  in  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  whither  aj>-,«t. 
he  had  retired  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  with  the  hope  of 
recruiting  his  exhausted  strength  by  the  use  of  the  warm  baths. 

The  excessive  demonstrations  of  grief,  or  at  least  of  mourning, 
surpassed  whatever  had  been  practised  on  any  former  occasion. 
Notwithstanding  the  claims  of  the  senate  and  people  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  emperor,  according  to  his  last 
request,  was  transported  to  the  city  which  was  destined  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  name  and  memory  of  its  founder.  The  body  of 
Constantine,  adorned  with  the  vain  symbols  of  greatness,  the 
purple  and  diadem,  was  deposited  on  a  golden  bed  in  one  of 
the  apartments  of  the  palace,  which  for  that  purpose  had  been 

47  The  Gothic  and  Sarm&tian  wars  are  related  in  so  broken  and  imperfect  a 
manner  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  compare  the  following  writers,  who  mutually 
supply,  correct,  and  illustrate  eaoh  other.  Those  who  will  take  the  same  trouble 
may  acquire  a  right  of  criticizing  my  narrative.  Ammianus,  1.  xvii.  o.  12.  Anonym. 
Valesian.  p.  715.  Eutropius,  x.  7.  Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinciis,  c.  26.  Johan. 

Orat.  i.  p.  9,  and  Spanheim,  Comment,  p.  94.  Hieronym.  in  Chron.  Euseb.  in 
Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  18.  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  8.  Zosimus,  1. 
ii.  p.  108  [o.  21].  Jornandes  de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  22.  Isidorus  in  Chron.  p.  709  ; 
in  Hist.  Gothorum  Grotii.  Constantin.  Porphyrogenitus  de  administrat.  Imperii,  c. 

58,  p.  208,  edit.  Meursii.  [Add  John  of  Antioch,  fr.  171  (Muller,  P.  H.  G.  4). 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  Bdcking  that  the  Sarmatian  settlements  in  Ausonius 
Mosslla  819  were  made  at  this  time.  Sarmatic  games  were  instituted  (C.  I.  L.  i. 

407)  and  Constantine  is  called  Sarmatious  in  inscriptions.  See  Henzen,  5576; 

Eckhel,  8,  87,  101, 107.] 

48  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Const.  1.  iv.  c.  60)  remarks  three  circumstances  relative  to 
these  Indians.  1.  They  came  from  the  shores  of  the  eastern  ocean :  a  description 
which  might  be  applied  to  the  coast  of  China  or  Coromandel.  2.  They  presented 
shining  gems,  and  unknown  animals.  8.  They  protested  their  kings  had  erected 
statues  to  represent  the  supreme  majesty  of  Constantine. 
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splendidly  furnished  and  illuminated.  The  forms  of  the  court 
were  strictly  maintained.  Every  day,  at  the  appointed  hours, 
the  principal  officers  of  the  state,  the  army,  and  the  household, 
approaching  the  person  of  their  sovereign  with  bended  knees 
and  a  composed  countenance,  offered  their  respectful  homage  as 
seriously  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive.  From  motives  of  policy, 
this  theatrical  representation  was  for  some  time  continued ;  nor 
could  flattery  neglect  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that  Con¬ 
stantine  alone,  by  the  peculiar  indulgence  of  heaven,  had  reigned 
after  his  death.48 

But  this  reign  could  subsist  only  in  empty  pageantry ;  and  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  will  of  the  most  absolute  monarch 
is  seldom  obeyed,  when  his  subjects  have  no  longer  anything  to 
hope  from  his  favour,  or  to  dread  from  his  resentment.  The 
same  ministers  and  generals  who  bowed  with  such  reverential 
awe  before  the  inanimate  corpse  of  their  deceased  sovereign 
were  engaged  in  secret  consultations  to  exclude  his  two  nephews, 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus,  from  the  share  which  he  had 
assigned  them  in  the  succession  of  the  empire.  We  are  too 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  court  of  Constantine  to  form 
any  judgment  of  the  real  motives  which  influenced  the  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy;  unless  we  should  suppose  that  they  were 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge  against  the  prefect 
Ablavius,  a  proud  favourite,  who  had  long  directed  the  counsels 
and  abused  the  confidence  of  the  late  emperor.  The  arguments 
by  which  they  solicited  the  concurrence  of  the  soldiers  and 
people  are  of  a  more  obvious  nature:  and  they  might  with 
decency,  as  well  as  truth,  insist  on  the  superior  rank  of  the 
children  of  Constantine,  the  danger  of  multiplying  the  number 
of  sovereigns,  and  the  impending  mischiefs  which  threatened  the 
republic,  from  the  discord  of  so  many  rival  princes,  who  were  not 
connected  by  the  tender  sympathy  of  fraternal  affection.  The 
intrigue  was  conducted  with  zeal  and  secrecy  till  a  loud  and 
unanimous  declaration  was  procured  from  the  troops  that  they 
would  suffer  none  except  the  sons  of  their  lamented  monarch 

49Funus  r  el  a  turn  in  urbem  sui  nominis,  quod  sane  P.  R.  aegerrime  tulit. 
Aurelius  Victor  (Caes.  41).  Oonstantiue  had  prepared  for  himself  a  stately  tomb 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Euseb.  1.  iv.  c.  60.  The  best,  and  indeed  al¬ 
most  the  only,  account  of  the  sickness,  death,  and  funeral  of  Constantine,  is 
contained  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Life,  by  Eusebius.  [The  Caesars  did  not  beoome 
Augusti  till  9th  September,  and  the  dead  emperor  nominally  reigned  in  the  four 
intervening  months.]  For  the  reign  of  Constantius  see  Seeck’s  article  (arranged 
annalistioally)  in  Pauly- Wissowa,  Encyklopadie. 
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to  reign  over  the  Roman  empire.60  The  younger  Dalmatius,  who 
was  united  with  his  collateral  relations  by  the  ties  of  friendship 
and  interest,  is  allowed  to  have  inherited  a  considerable  share  of 
the  abilities  of  the  great  Constantine ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  concerted  any  measures  for  supporting, 
by  arms,  the  just  claims  which  himself  and  his  royal  brother 
derived  from  the  liberality  of  their  uncle.61  Astonished  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of  popular  fury,  they  6eem  to  have 
remained,  without  the  power  of  flight  or  of  resistance,  in  the 
hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.  Their  fate  was  suspended 
till  the  arrival  of  Constantins,  the  second,  and  perhaps  the  most 
favoured,  of  the  sons  of  Constantine. 

The  voice  of  the  dying  emperor  had  recommended  the  care  uuucre 
of  his  funeral  to  the  piety  of  Constantins ;  and  that  prince,  by  prince* 
the  vicinity  of  his  eastern  station,  could  easily  prevent  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  his  brothers,  who  resided  in  their  distant  government 
of  Italy  and  Gaul.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
palace  of  Constantinople,  his  first  care  was  to  remove  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  his  kinsmen  by  a  solemn  oath,  which  he  pledged 
for  their  security.  His  next  employment  was  to  find  some 
specious  pretence  which  might  release  his  conscience  from  the 
obligation  of  an  imprudent  promise.  The  arts  of  fraud  were 
made  subservient  to  the  designs  of  cruelty;  and  a  manifest 
forgery  was  attested  by  a  person  of  the  most  sacred  character. 

From  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  Constantins  received 
a  fatal  scroll  affirmed  to  be  the  genuine  testament  of  his  father ; 
in  which  the  emperor  expressed  his  suspicions  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  his  brother ;  and  conjured  his  sons  to  revenge  his 
death,  and  to  consult  their  own  safety  by  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty.61  Whatever  reasons  might  have  been  alleged  by  these 
unfortunate  princes  to  defend  their  life  and  honour  against  so 

*°  Eusebius  (1.  iv.  o.  6)  terminates  his  narrative  by  this  loyal  declaration  of  the 
troops,  and  avoids  all  the  invidious  oiroumstanoes  of  the  subsequent  massacre. 

51  The  character  of  Dalmatius  is  advantageously,  though  concisely,  drawn  by 
Entropius  (x.  9).  Dalmatius  Csesar  prosperrimA  indole,  neque  patruo  absimilis, 
hand multo  post  oppressus  est  factions  militari.  As  both  J erom  and  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle  mention  the  third  year  of  the  Cesar,  whioh  did  not  commence  till  the 
18th  or  24th  of  September,  a.d.  387,  it  is  certain  that  these  military  factions  con¬ 
tinued  above  four  months. 

M I  have  related  this  singular  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  Philostorgius,  1.  ii.  c. 

16.  But,  if  such  a  pretext  was  ever  used  by  Constantine  and  his  adherents,  it  was 
laid  aside  with  contempt,  as  soon  as  it  had  served  their  immediate  purpose.  Atha¬ 
nasius  (tom.  i.  p.  866)  mentions  the  oath  which  Constantins  had  taken  for  the 
security  of  his  kinsmen.  [The  story  is  very  doubtful. ] 
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incredible  an  accusation,  they  were  silenced  by  the  furious 
clamours  of  the  soldiers,  who  declared  themselves  at  once  their 
enemies,  their  judges,  and  their  executioners.  The  spirit,  and 
even  the  forms,  of  legal  proceedings  were  repeatedly  violated  in 
a  promiscuous  massacre;  which  involved  the  two  uncles  of 
Constantius,  seven  of  his  cousins,  of  whom  Dalmatius  and 
Hannibalianus  were  the  most  illustrious,  the  patrician  Optatus, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  late  emperor,  and  the  prsefect 
Ablavius,  whose  power  and  riches  had  inspired  him  with  some 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  purple.  If  it  were  necessary  to  aggravate 
the  horrors  of  this  bloody  scene,  we  might  add  that  Constantius 
himself  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Julius,  and  that 
he  had  bestowed  his  sister  in  marriage  on  his  cousin  Hanni¬ 
balianus.  These  alliances,  which  the  policy  of  Constantine, 
regardless  of  the  public M  prejudice,  had  formed  between  the 
several  branches  of  the  Imperial  house,  served  only  to  con¬ 
vince  mankind  that  these  princes  were  as  cold  to  the  endear¬ 
ments  of  conjugal  affection,  as  they  were  insensible  to  the  ties 
of  consanguinity  and  the  moving  entreaties  of  youth  and  inno¬ 
cence.  Of  so  numerous  a  family  Gallus  and  Julian  alone,  the  two 
youngest  children  of  Julius  Constantius,  were  saved  from  the 
hands  of  the  assassins,  till  their  rage,  satiated  with  slaughter, 
had  in  some  measure  subsided.  The  emperor  Constantius,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  his  brothers,  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  guilt 
and  reproach,  discovered,  on  some  future  occasions,  a  faint  and 
transient  remorse  for  those  cruelties,  which  the  perfidious  councils 
of  his  ministers  and  the  irresistible  violence  of  the  troops  had 
extorted  from  his  unexperienced  youth.64 

M  Oonjugia  sobrinarum  diu  ignorata,  tempora  addito  perorebuisse.  Tao.  Ann. 
xii.  6,  and  Lipsius  ad  loo.  The  repeal  of  the  ancient  law,  and  the  practice  of 
five  hundred  years,  were  insufficient  to  eradicate  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans ; 
who  still  considered  the  marriages  of  cousins-german  as  a  species  of  imperfect 
incest  (Augustin,  de  Civitate  Dei,  xv.  6) ;  and  Julian,  whose  mind  was  biassed  by 
superstition  and  resentment,  stigmatizes  these  unnatural  alliances  between  his 
own  cousins  with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  y<Ln*vrc  ov  (Orat.  vii.  p.  228  [296]). 

The  jurisprudence  of  the  canons  has  sinoe  revived  and  enforced  this  prohibition, 
without  being  able  to  introduce  it  either  into  the  civil  or  the  common  law  of 
Europe.  See  on  the  subject  of  these  marriages,  Taylor's  Civil  Law,  p.  881; 
Brouer,  de  Jure  Connub.  1.  ii.  c.  12 ;  Herioourt,  des  Loix  Bocl6aiastiques,  part  iii. 
o.  5 ;  Fleury,  Institutions  du  Droit  Canonique,  tom.  i.  p.  881.  Paris,  1767 ;  and 
Fra  Paolo,  Istoria  del  Conoilio  Trident.  1.  viii. 

64  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  270  [i.  p.  348,  ed.  Hertl.])  charges  his  oousin 
Constantius  with  the  whole  guilt  of  a  massacre  from  whioh  he  himself  so  narrowly 
escaped.  His  assertion  is  confirmed  by  Athanasius,  who,  for  reasons  of  a  very 
different  nature,  was  not  less  an  enemy  of  Constantius  (tom.  i.  p.  866  [ad.  mon. 
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The  massacre  of  the  Flavian  race  was  succeeded  by  a  new  DirWon  of 
division  of  the  provinces;  which  was  ratified  in  a  personal 

a  X.  Xlth  Sopt 

interview  of  the  three  brothers.  Constantine,  the  eldest  of  the  m 
Csesars,  obtained,  with  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  rank,  the 
possession  of  the  new  capital,  which  bore  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  father.  Thrace  and  the  countries  of  the  east  were 
allotted  for  the  patrimony  of  Constantins ;  and  Constans  was 
acknowledged  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the 
western  Illyricum.  The  armies  submitted  to  their  hereditary 
right;  and  they  condescended,  after  some  delay,  to  accept 
from  the  Roman  Senate  the  title  of  Augustus.  When  they  i«h  s.^., 
first  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  the  eldest  of  these 
princes  was  twenty-one,  the  second  twenty,  and  the  third  only 
seventeen,  years  of  age.66 

While  the  martial  nations  of  Europe  followed  the  standards  sapor, king 
of  his  brothers,  Constantins,  at  the  head  of  the  effeminate  troops  a.d.So 
of  Ajsia,  was  left  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  Persian  war.  At  US 
the  decease  of  Constantine,  the  throne  of  the  east  was  filled 
by  Sapor,  son  of  Hormouz  or  Hormisdas,  and  grandson  of 
Narses,  who,  after  the  victory  of  Galerius,  had  humbly  confessed 
the  superiority  of  the  Roman  power.  Although  Sapor  was  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  long  reign,  he  was  still  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  as  the  date  of  his  accession,  by  a  very  strange  fatality, 
had  preceded  that  of  his  birth.  The  wife  of  Hormouz  remained 
pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  husband’s  death;  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  sex,  as  well  as  of  the  event,  excited  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan.  The 
apprehensions  of  civil  war  were  at  length  removed,  by  the 
positive  assurance  of  the  Magi  that  the  widow  of  Hormouz  had 
conceived,  and  would  safely  produce,  a  son.  Obedient  to  the 
voice  of  superstition,  the  Persians  prepared,  without  delay,  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  A  royal  bed,  on  which  the  queen 
lay  in  state,  was  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  the  palace;  the* 
diadem  was  placed  on  the  spot  which  might  be  supposed  to 
conceal  the  future  heir  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  prostrate  Satraps 

69]).  ZosimuB  joins  in  the  same  acousation.  But  the  three  abbreviators,  Eutropius 
and  the  Victors,  use  very  qualifying  expressions ;  “  sinente  potius  quam  jubente ;  ” 

“  incertum  quo  suasore  ;  ”  “  vi  militum  [But  Julian  also  says  Constantius  acted 

nnder  compulsion ;  cp.  Or.  i.  p.  19.] 

HEuseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  69.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  117  [39].  Idat.  in 
Chron.  See  two  notes  of  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  1086-1091 
[p.  666-668].  The  reign  of  the  eldest  brother  at  Constantinople  is  noticed  only  in 
the  Alexandrian  Chronicle.  [But  see  Appendix  14] 
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adored  the  majesty  of  their  invisible  and  insensible  sovereign.96 
If  any  credit  can  be  given  to  this  marvellous  tale,  which  seems 
however  to  be  countenanced  by  the  manners  of  the  people 
and  by  the  extraordinary  duration  of  his  reign,  we  must  admire 
not  only  the  fortune,  but  the  genius,  of  Sapor.  In  the  soft 
sequestered  education  of  a  Persian  harem,  the  royal  youth  could 
discover  the  importance  of  exercising  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
and  body ;  and,  by  his  personal  merit,  deserved  a  throne,  on 
which  he  had  been  seated  while  he  was  yet  unconscious  of  the 
duties  and  temptations  of  absolute  power.  His  minority  was 
exposed  to  the  almost  inevitable  calamities  of  domestic  discord ; 
his  capital  was  surprised  and  plundered  by  Thair,  a  powerful 
king  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  royal  family 
was  degraded  by  the  captivity  of  a  princess,  the  sister  of  the 
deceased  king.  But,  as  soon  as  Sapor  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  the  presumptuous  Thair,  his  nation,  and  his  country 
fell  beneath  the  first  effort  of  the  young  warrior ;  who  used  his 
victory  with  so  judicious  a  mixture  of  rigour  and  clemency 
that  he  obtained  from  the  fears  and  gratitude  of  the  Arabs 
[Dbfl-i-  the  title  of  DhovZacnaf,  or  protector  of  the  nation.67 
IknM1  The  ambition  of  the  Persian,  to  whom  his  enemies  ascribe 

state  of  the  virtues  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  was  animated  by  the 
desire  of  revenging  the  disgrace  of  his  fathers,  and  of  wresting 
Armonl*  from  the  hands  of  the  Romans  the  five  provinces  beyond  the 
Tigris.  The  military  fame  of  Constantine,  and  the  real  or 
apparent  strength  of  his  government,  suspended  the  attack; 
and,  while  the  hostile  conduct  of  Sapor  provoked  the  resent¬ 
ment,  his  artful  negotiations  amused  the  patience,  of  the  imperial 
court.  The  death  of  Constantine  was  the  signal  of  war,98  and 

M  Agathias,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  is  the  anthor  of  this  story  (1.  iv. 
p.  135,  eoit.  Louvre  [p.  262,  ed.  Bonn]).  He  derived  his  information  from  some 
extracts  of  the  Persian  Chronicles,  obtained  and  translated  by  the  interpreter 
Sergius,  during  his  embassy  at  that  court.  The  coronation  of  the  mother  of  Sapor 
•is  likewise  mentioned  by  Schikard  (Tarikh.  p.  116)  and  d’Herbelot  (Biblioth&que 
Orientale,  p.  763).  [Tabari  does  not  mention  the  oeremony ;  Ndlaeke,  Tabari, 
51-2.] 

87  D’Herbelot,  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  p.  764. 

88  Sextus  Rufus  (o.  26),  who  on  this  occasion  is  no  contemptible  authority, 
affirms  that  the  Persians  sued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  that  Constantine  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  march  against  them  :  yet  the  superior  weight  of  the  testimony  of  Eusebius 
obliges  us  to  admit  the  preliminaries,  if  not  the  ratification,  of  the  treaty.  See 
Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  420.  [An  important  feature  in  corn 
nexion  with  these  wars  is  Sapor’s  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  his  dominion. 
See  Ruinart,  Acta  sine.  p.  584  sqq,,  and  Gorres,  Das  Christen thum  im  Sassaniden- 
reiche,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  vq],  31, 1888,  p.  449  *£<?•] 
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the  actual  condition  of  the  Syrian  and  Armenian  frontier  seemed 
to  encourage  the  Persians  by  the  prospect  of  a  rich  spoil  and 
an  easy  conquest.  The  example  of  the  massacres  of  the  palace 
diffused  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  and  sedition  among  the  troops 
of  the  east,  who  were  no  longer  restrained  by  their  habits  of 
obedience  to  a  veteran  commander.  By  the  prudence  of  Con¬ 
stantins,  who,  from  the  interview  with  his  brothers  in  Pannonia, 
immediately  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  legions 
were  gradually  restored  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  discipline ;  but 
the  season  of  anarchy  had  permitted  Sapor  to  form  the  siege  of 
Nisibis,  and  to  occupy  several  of  the  most  important  fortresses 
of  Mesopotamia.110  In  Armenia,  the  renowned  Tiridates  had  u.d.  338) 
long  enjoyed  the  peace  and  glory  which  he  deserved  by  his 
valour  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Borne.  The  firm  alliance 
which  he  maintained  with  Constantine  was  productive  of 
spiritual  as  well  as  of  temporal  benefits :  by  the  conversion  of 
Tiridates,  the  character  of  a  saint  was  applied  to  that  of  a  hero, 
the  Christian  faith  was  preached  and  established  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  Armenia  was 
attached  to  the  empire  by  the  double  ties  of  policy  and  of 
religion.  But,  as  many  of  the  Armenian  nobles  still  refused  to 
abandon  the  plurality  of  their  gods  and  of  their  wives,  the 
public  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  a  discontented  faction, 
which  insulted  the  feeble  age  of  their  sovereign,  and  impatiently 
expected  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  died  at  length  after  aA.D.s43 
reign  of  fifty-six  years,  and  the  fortune  of  the  Armenian  mon-  Appendix 
archy  expired  with  Tiridates.  His  lawful  heir  was  driven 
into  exile,  the  Christian  priests  were  either  murdered  or  ex¬ 
pelled  from  their  churches,  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Albania 
were  solicited  to  descend  from  their  mountains;  and  two  of 
the  most  powerful  governors,  usurping  the  ensigns  or  the  powers 
of  royalty,  implored  the  assistance  of  Sapor,  and  opened  the 
gates  of  their  cities  to  the  Persian  garrisons.  The  Christian 
party,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Artaxata,  the 
immediate  successor  of  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  piety  of  Constantins.  After  the  troubles  had 
continued  about  three  years,  Antiochus,  one  of  the  officers  of 

89  Julian.  Ora*,  i.  p.  90  [p.  24,  ed.  Hertl.  From  some  successes  gained  possibly 
in  the  campaign  of  fojs  y ear  Oonstagtfut  won  the  title  q!  Adiabenious  Maximus, 

C.  I.  L.  8,  3706].  * 
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the  household,  executed  with  success  the  imperial  commission 
of  restoring  Chosroes,  the  son  of  Tiridates,  to  the  throne  of  his 
fathers,  of  distributing  honours  and  rewards  among  the  faithful 
servants  of  the  house  of  Arsaces,  and  of  proclaiming  a  general 
amnesty,  which  was  accepted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  rebellious 
Satraps.  But  the  Romans  derived  more  honour  than  advantage 
from  this  revolution.  Chosroes  was  a  prince  of  a  puny  stature, 
and  a  pusillanimous  spirit.  Unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  war, 
averse  to  the  society  of  mankind,  he  withdrew  from  his  capital 
to  a  retired  palace,  which  he  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Eleutherus,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  shady  grove;  where  he 
consumed  his  vacant  hours  in  the  rural  sports  of  hunting  and 
hawking.  To  secure  this  inglorious  ease,  he  submitted  to  the 
conditions  of  peace  which  Sapor  condescended  to  impose ;  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  the  restitution  of  the  fertile 
province  of  Atropatene,  which  the  courage  of  Tiridates  and 
the  victorious  arms  of  Galerius  had  annexed  to  the  Armenian 
monarchy.60 

During  the  long  period  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  east  were  afflicted  by  the  calamities  of  the  Persian 
war.  The  irregular  incursions  of  the  light  troops  alternately 
spread  terror  and  devastation  beyond  the  Tigris  and  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon  to  those  of  Antioch ; 
and  this  active  service  was  performed  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  who  were  divided  in  their  interest  and  affections ;  some 
of  their  independent  chiefs  being  enlisted  in  the  party  of 
Sapor,  whilst  others  had  engaged  their  doubtful  fidelity  to  the 
emperor.61  The  more  grave  and  important  operations  of  the 
war  were  conducted  with  equal  vigour;  and  the  armies  of 
Rome  and  Persia  encountered  each  other  in  nine  bloody 
fields,  in  two  of  which  Constantius  himself  commanded  in 


00  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  30,  21  [34,  35].  Moms  of  Chorene,  1.  ii.  o.  89,  1.  iii.  c. 
1-9,  p.  226-240.  The  perfect  agreement  between  the  vague  hints  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  orator  and  the  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  national  historian  gives 
light  to  the  former  and  weight  to  the  latter.  For  the  credit  of  Moses  it  may  be 
likewise  observed  that  the  name  of  Antiochus  is  found  a  few  years  before  in  a  civil 
office  of  inferior  dignity.  See  Godefroy,  God.  Theod.  tom.  vi.  p.  850.  [For  the 
Armenian  affairs  see  Appendix  17.] 

81  Ammianus  (xiv.  4)  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  wandering  and  predatory 
life  of  the  Saracens,  who  stretched  from  the  confines  of  Assyria  to  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile.  It  appears  from  the  adventures  of  Malohus,  whioh  Jerom  has  related  in 
so  entertaining  a  manner,  that  the  high  road  between  Bercea  and  Edessa  was  in¬ 
fested  by  these  robbers.  See  Hieronym.  tom.  1.  p.  256. 
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person.02  The  event  of  the  day  was  most  commonly  adverse  Battle  of 
to  the  Homans,  but  in  the  battle  of  Singara03  their  imprudent  .““ms 
valour  had  almost  achieved  a  signal  and  decisive  victory.  TheUD' 
stationary  troops  of  Singara  retired  on  the  approach  of  Sapor, 
who  passed  the  Tigris  over  three  bridges,  and  occupied  near  the 
village  of  Hilleh  an  advantageous  camp,  which,  by  the  labour  of 
his  numerous  pioneers,  he  surrounded  in  one  day  with  a  deep 
ditch  and  a  lofty  rampart.  His  formidable  host,  when  it  was 
drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  covered  the  banks  of  the  river, 
the  adjacent  heights,  and  the  whole  extent  of  a  plain  of  above 
twelve  miles,  which  separated  the  two  armies.  Both  were  alike 
impatient  to  engage ;  but  the  Barbarians,  after  a  slight  resist¬ 
ance,  fled  in  disorder;  unable  to  resist,  or  desirous  to  weary, 
the  strength  of  the  heavy  legions,  who,  fainting  with  heat  and 
thirst,  pursued  them  across  the  plain,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  line  of 
cavalry,  clothed  in  complete  armour,  which  had  been  posted 
before  the  gates  of  the  camp  to  protect  their  retreat.  Con¬ 
stantins,  who  was  hurried  along  in  the  pursuit,  attempted, 
without  effect,  to  restrain  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  by  repre¬ 
senting  to  them  the  dangers  of  the  approaching  night  and  the 
certainty  of  completing  their  success  with  the  return  of  day. 

As  they  depended  much  more  on  their  own  valour  than  on  the 
experience  or  the  abilities  of  their  chief,  they  silenced  by  their 
clamours  his  timid  remonstrances;  and  rushing  with  fury  to 
the  charge  filled  up  the  ditch,  broke  down  the  rampart,  and 
dispersed  themselves  through  the  tents,  to  recruit  their  ex¬ 
hausted  strength  and  to  enjoy  the  rich  harvest  of  their  labours. 

But  the  prudent  Sapor  had  watched  the  moment  of  victory. 

His  army,  of  which  the  greater  part,  securely  posted  on  the 

M  We  shall  take  from  Eutropius  the  general  idea  of  the  war  (x.  10).  A  Persia 
enim  multa  et  gravia  perpessus,  ssepe  captis  oppidis,  obsessis  urbibus,  osesis  exer- 
citibus,  nullumque  ei  contra  Saporem  prosperum  prselium  fuit,  nisi  quod  apud 
Singaram,  Ac.  This  honest  account  is  confirmed  by  the  hints  of  Ammianus, 

Rams,  and  Jerom.  The  two  first  orations  of  Julian  and  the  third  oration  of 
Libanius  exhibit  a  more  flattering  picture;  but  the  recantation  of  both  those 
orators,  after  the  death  of  Gonstantius,  while  it  restores  us  to  the  possession  of  the 
truth,  degrades  their  own  character,  and  that  of  the  emperor.  The  commentary 
of  Spanheim  on  the  first  oration  of  Julian  is  profusely  learned.  See  likewise  the 
judicious  observations  of  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  66 6.  [Julian 
puts  the  campaign  about  six  years  before  the  revolt  of  Magnentius,  that  would  be 
344  (Or.  i.  p.  32,  Iktok  tov  pdXurra  fi* rit  rbv  r6x§fioy  (tos ).  See  Appendix  16.] 

63  [Singara,  now  called  Sinj&r,  is  situated  due  west  of  Nineveh  (M6sil), 
and  about  the  same  distance — a  geographical  degree,  roughly — east  of  the  river 
Chaboras.  See  map  in  Sachau's  Reise  in  Syrien  und  Mesopotamian,  1883,  and 
p.  327  sqq. ;  or  Mr.  lie  Strange’s  map  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc.,  Jan.  1895.] 
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heights,  had  been  spectators  of  the  action,  advanced  in  silence, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  night;  and  his  Persian  archers, 
guided  by  the  illumination  of  the  camp,  poured  a  shower  of 
arrows  on  a  disarmed  and  licentious  crowd.  The  sincerity  of 
history64  declares  that  the  Romans  were  vanquished  with  a 
dreadful  slaughter,  and  that  the  flying  remnant  of  the  legions 
was  exposed  to  the  most  intolerable  hardships.  Even  the 
tenderness  of  panegyric,  confessing  that  the  glory  of  the 
emperor  was  sullied  by  the  disobedience  of  his  soldiers,  chooses 
to  draw  a  veil  over  the  circumstances  of  this  melancholy  retreat. 
Yet  one  of  those  venal  orators,  so  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Con- 
stantius,  relates  with  amazing  coolness  an  act  of  such  incredible 
cruelty,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  must  imprint  a  far 
deeper  stain  on  the  honour  of  the  imperial  name.  The  son  of 
Sapor,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  had  been  made  a  captive  in  the 
Persian  camp.  The  unhappy  youth,  who  might  have  excited  the 
compassion  of  the  most  savage  enemy,  was  scourged,  tortured, 
and  publicly  executed  by  the  inhuman  Romans.66 

Whatever  advantages  might  attend  the  arms  of  Sapor  in  the 
field,  though  nine  repeated  victories  diffused  among  the  nations 
the  fame  of  his  valour  and  conduct,  he  could  not  hope  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  while  the  fortified  towns 
of  Mesopotamia,  and,  above  all,  the  strong  and  ancient  city  of 
Nisibis,  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
space  of  twelve  years,  Nisibis,  which,  since  the  time  of  Lucullus, 
had  been  deservedly  esteemed  the  bulwark  of  the  east,  sus¬ 
tained  three  memorable  sieges  against  the  power  of  Sapor,  and 
the  disappointed  monarch,  after  urging  his  attacks  above  sixty, 
eighty,  and  an  hundred  days,  was  thrice  repulsed  with  loss  and 
ignominy.66  This  large  and  populous  city  was  situate  about 
two  days’  journey  from  the  Tigris,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  and 
fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Masius.  A  treble  inclosure 


•4  AcerrimA  nootumA  conoertatione  pugnatum  eat,  noetrorum  oopiia  ingen ti 
Btr&ge  oonfoesis.  Ammian.  xviii.  5.  See  likewise  Eu tropins,  x.  10,  and  S.  Rufus 
[Foetus],  c.  27. 

85  Libanius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  188,  with  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  24  [29-80],  and  Spanheim’s 
Commentary,  p.  179. 

88  See  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27  [29],  Orat.  ii.  p.  62  [79],  &c.,  with  the  Commentary 
of  Spanheim  (p.  188-202),  who  illustrates  the  circumstances,  and  ascertains  the 
time  of  the  three  sieges  of  Nisibis.  Their  dates  are  likewise  examined  by  Tillemont 
(Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  668,  671,  674).  Something  is  added  from  Zoai- 
mus,  1.  iii.  p.  161  [8],  and  the  Alexandrine  Chronicle,  p.  290. 
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of  brick  walls  was  defended  by  a  deep  ditch ; 67  and  the  intrepid 
resistance  of  Count  Lncilianns  and  his  garrison  was  seconded  by 
the  desperate  courage  of  the  people.  The  citizens  of  Nisibis 
were  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  their  bishop,08  enured  to 
arms  by  the  presence  of  danger,  and  convinced  of  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  Sapor  to  plant  a  Persian  colony  in  their  room  and  to 
lead  them  away  into  distant  and  barbarous  captivity.  The 
event  of  the  two  former  sieges  elated  their  confidence,  and 
exasperated  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Great  Sing,  who  advanced  u.d.  mb] 
a  third  time  towards  Nisibis,  at  the  head  of  the  united  forces  of 
Persia  and  India.  The  ordinary  machines  invented  to  batter  or 
undermine  the  walls  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  superior 
skill  of  the  Bomans ;  and  many  days  had  vainly  elapsed,  when 
Sapor  embraced  a  resolution,  worthy  of  an  eastern  monarch, 
who  believed  that  the  elements  themselves  were  subject  to  his 
power.  At  the  stated  season  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  in 
Armenia,  the  river  Mygdonius,  which  divides  the  plain  and  the 
city  of  Nisibis,  forms,  like  the  Nile, 00  an  inundation  over  the 
adjacent  country.  By  the  labour  of  the  Persians,  the  course 
of  the  river  was  stopped  below  the  town,  and  the  waters  were 
confined  on  every  side  by  solid  mounds  of  earth.  On  this  artifi¬ 
cial  lake,  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels,  filled  with  Boldiers  and  with 
engines  which  discharged  stones  of  five  hundred  pounds'  weight, 
advanced  in  order  of  battle,  and  engaged,  almost  upon  a  level, 
the  troops  which  defended  the  ramparts.  The  irresistible  force 
of  the  waters  was  alternately  fatal  to  the  contending  parties, 
till  at  length  a  portion  of  the  walls,  unable  to  sustain  the  ac- 

67  Sallust,  Fragment,  lxxxiv.  edit.  Brasses,  and  Plutarch  in  Lucull.  tom.  iii.  p. 

184.  Nisibis  is  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses ;  the  marshy  lands 
produce  rice,  and  the  fertile  meadows  as  far  as  Mosul  and  the  Tigris  are 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages.  See  Niebuhr,  Voyages,  tom.  ii.  p. 

300-809.  [Compare  Sachau’s  description  (op.  tit.  p.  391) :  “  200  poor  huts  built 
chiefly  of  mud  and  straw/*  most  of  them  inhabited  by  Jews.] 

68  The  miracles  which  Theodoret  (1.  ii.  c.  30)  ascribes  to  St.  James,  Bishop  of 
Edessa,  were  at  least  performed  in  a  worthy  cause,  the  defence  of  his  country.  He 
appeared  on  the  walls  under  the  figure  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  sent  an  army 
of  gnats  to  sting  the  trunks  of  the  elephants,  and  to  discomfit  the  host  of  the  new 
Senacherib. 

89  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27.  Though  Niebuhr  (tom.  ii.  p.  807)  allows  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  swell  to  the  Mygdonius,  over  which  he  saw  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches, 
it  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  this  parallel  of  a  trifling  rivulet  with  a  mighty 
river.  There  are  many  circumstances  obscure,  and  almost  unintelligible,  in  the 
description  of  these  stupendous  water-works.  [The  river  (now  called  Jaghiagha) 
is  split  into  three  arms  where  the  bridge  spans  it.  Saohau,  who  describes  the  bridge 
as  old  but  in  tolerably  good  oondition,  saw  the  river  very  full  (viel  und  reissend 
fliessendes  Wasser,  p.  390).] 
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cumulated  pressure,  gave  way  at  once,  and  exposed  an  ample 
breach  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  Persians  were  in¬ 
stantly  driven  to  the  assault,  and  the  fate  of  Nisibis  depended 
on  the  event  of  the  day.  The  heavy  armed  cavalry,  who  led 
the  van  of  a  deep  column,  were  embarrassed  in  the  mud,  and 
great  numbers  were  drowned  in  the  unseen  holes  which  had 
been  filled  by  the  rushing  waters.  The  elephants,  made 
furious  by  their  wounds,  increased  the  disorder,  and  trampled 
down  thousands  of  the  Persian  archers.  The  Great  King,  who, 
from  an  exalted  throne,  beheld  the  misfortunes  of  his  arms, 
sounded,  with  reluctant  indignation,  the  signal  of  the  retreat, 
and  suspended  for  some  hours  the  prosecution  of  the  attack. 
But  the  vigilant  citizens  improved  the  opportunity  of  the  night ; 
and  the  return  of  day  discovered  a  new  wall  of  six  feet  in 
height,  rising  every  moment  to  fill  up  the  interval  of  the 
breach.  Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes, 
and  the  loss  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  Sapor  still 
pressed  the  reduction  of  Nisibis,  with  an  obstinate  firmness 
which  could  have  yielded  only  to  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  against  a  formidable  invasion 
of  the  Massagetae.70  Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  he  hastily 
relinquished  the  siege,  and  marched  with  rapid  diligence  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  those  of  the  Oxus.  The  danger  and 
difficulties  of  the  Scythian  war  engaged  him  soon  afterwards 
to  conclude,  or  at  least  to  observe,  a  truce  with  the  Roman 
emperor,  which  was  equally  grateful  to  both  princes ;  as  Con- 
stantius  himself,  after  the  deaths  of  his  two  brothers,  was  in¬ 
volved,  by  the  revolutions  of  the  west,  in  a  civil  contest,  which 
required  and  seemed  to  exceed  the  most  vigorous  exertion  of 
his  undivided  strength. 

After  the  partition  of  the  empire  three  years  had  scarcely 
elapsed,  before  the  sons  of  Constantine  seemed  impatient  to  con¬ 
vince  mankind  that  they  were  incapable  of  contenting  themselves 
with  the  dominions  which  they  were  unqualified  to  govern. 
The  eldest  of  those  princes  soon  complained  that  he  was  de¬ 
frauded  of  his  just  proportion  of  the  spoils  of  their  murdered 

70  We  are  obliged  to  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  11  [7])  for  this  invasion  of 
the  Massagetse,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  series  of  events,  to 
which  we  are  darkly  led  by  the  broken  history  of  Ammianua.  [In  memory  of 
the  brave  resistance  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Nisibis,  Oonstantius  founded 
"  Persian  Games  ”  in  May,  360.  See  0. 1.  L.  i.  p.  393.] 
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kinsmen  ;  and,  though  he  might  yield  to  the  superior  guilt  and 
merit  of  Constantius,  he  exacted  from  Gonstans  the  cession  of 
the  African  provinces,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  rich  countries 
of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  which  his  brother  had  acquired  by 
the  death  of  Dalmatius.  The  want  of  sincerity  which  Con¬ 
stantine  experienced  in  a  tedious  and  fruitless  negotiation  ex¬ 
asperated  the  fierceness  of  his  temper ;  and  he  eagerly  listened 
to  those  favourites  who  suggested  to  him  that  his  honour,  as 
well  as  his  interest,  was  concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
quarrel.  At  the  head  of  a  tumultuary  band,  suited  for  rapine 
rather  than  for  conquest,  he  suddenly  broke  into  the  dominions 
of  Constans,  by  the  way  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  country 
round  Aquileia  felt  the  first  effects  of  his  resentment.  The 
measures  of  Constans,  who  then  resided  in  Dacia,  were  directed 
with  more  prudence  and  ability.  On  the  news  of  his  brother’s 
invasion,  he  dispatched  a  select  and  disciplined  body  of  his 
Illyrian  troops,  proposing  to  follow  them  in  person  with  the 
remainder  of  his  forces.  But  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants 
soon  terminated  the  unnatural  contest.  By  the  artful  appear¬ 
ances  of  flight,  Constantine  was  betrayed  into  an  ambuscade, 
which  had  been  concealed  in  a  wood,  where  the  rash  youth, 
with  a  few  attendants,  was  surprised,  surrounded,  and  slain. 

His  body,  after  it  had  been  found  in  the  obscure  stream  of  the 
Alsa,  obtained  the  honours  of  an  imperial  sepulchre ;  but  his 
provinces  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  who, 
refusing  to  admit  his  elder  brother  Constantius  to  any  share 
in  these  new  acquisitions,  maintained  the  undisputed  possession 
of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  empire.71 

The  fate  of  Constans  himself  was  delayed  about  ten  years  Murder  of 
longer,  and  the  revenge  of  his  brother’s  death  was  reserved  for  A.Dns5o?a‘ 
the  more  ignoble  hand  of  a  domestic  traitor.  The  pernicious F6braa,ry 


71  The  causes  and  the  events  of  this  civil  war  are  related  with  much  perplexity 
and  contradiction.  I  have  chiefly  followed  Zonaras,  and  the  younger  Victor.  The 
monody  (ad  calcem  Eutrop.  edit.  Havercamp  [but  cp.  Appendix  1])  pronounced  on 
the  death  of  Constantine,  might  have  been  very  instructive ;  but  prudence  and  false 
taste  engaged  the  orator  to  involve  himself  in  vague  declamation.  [Eutropius  and 
others  make  Constantine  invade  his  brother’s  land  without  reason  or  provocation 
(Zosimus,  ii.  41,  states  that  Constans  sent  soldiers  to  murder  Constantine).  The 
dissatisfaction  of  Constantine  at  the  territorial  division,  given  as  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  by  Victor,  Epit.  41,  and  Zosimus,  and  adopted  by  Gibbon,  may  be  right. 
Schiller  thinks  it  was  a  M  Kompetenzkonflikt,”  Constantine  claiming  a  sort  of 
primacy  over  his  brothers,  and  supports  his  view  by  certain  coins,  which  suggest 
that  Constantine  held  an  isolated  position  among  the  Augusti  (op,  tit.,  ii.  241).] 
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tendency  of  the  system  introduced  by  Constantine  was  displayed 
in  the  feeble  administration  of  his  sons;  who,  by  their  vices 
and  weakness,  soon  lost  the  esteem  and  affections  of  their 
people.  The  pride  assumed  by  Constans,  from  the  unmerited 
success  of  his  arms,  was  rendered  more  contemptible  by  his 
want  of  abilities  and  application.  His  fond  partiality  towards 
some  German  captives,  distinguished  only  by  the  charms  of 
youth,  was  an  object  of  scandal  to  the  people;73  and  Mag- 
nentius,  an  ambitious  soldier,  who  was  himself  of  barbarian 
extraction,  was  encouraged  by  the  public  discontent  to  assert 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  name.7*  The  chosen  bands  of  Jovians 
and  Herculians,  who  acknowledged  Magnentius  as  their  leader, 
maintained  the  most  respectable  and  important  station  in  the 
Imperial  camp.  The  friendship  of  Marcellinus,  count  of  the 
sacred  largesses,  supplied  with  a  liberal  hand  the  means  of 
seduction.  The  soldiers  were  convinced,  by  the  most  specious 
arguments,  that  the  republic  summoned  them  to  break  the 
bonds  of  hereditary  servitude  and,  by  the  choice  of  an  active 
and  vigilant  prince,  to  reward  the  same  virtues  which  had 
raised  the  ancestors  of  the  degenerate  Constans  from  a  private 
condition  to  the  throne  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  the  con¬ 
spiracy  was  ripe  for  execution,  Marcellinus,  under  the  pretence 
of  celebrating  his  son’s  birthday,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment 
to  the  illustrious  and  honourable  persons  of  the  court  of  Gaul, 
which  then  resided  in  the  city  of  Autun.  The  intemperance 
of  the  feast  was  artfully  protracted  till  a  very  late  hour  of  the 
night ;  and  the  unsuspecting  guests  were  tempted  to  indulge 
themselves  in  a  dangerous  and  guilty  freedom  of  conversation. 
On  a  sudden  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Magnentius,  who 
had  retired  for  a  few  moments,  returned  into  the  apartment, 
invested  with  the  diadem  and  purple.  The  conspirators  in- 

n  Quorum  (gentium)  obsides  pretio  qu ratios  pueros  venustiores,  quod  cultius 
habuerot,  libidine  hujusmodi  arsisse  pro  eerto  habetur  [Cra.  41].  Hod  noi  the  de¬ 
praved  tastes  of  Constans  been  publicly  avowed,  the  elder  Victor,  who  held  a  con¬ 
siderable  office  in  his  brother’s  reign,  would  not  have  asserted  it  in  such  positive 
terms. 

73  Julian.  Orat.  i.  and  ii.  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  184  [42].  Victor  in  Epitome.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  [FI.  Magnus]  Magnentius  was  born  in  one  of  those  Ban- 
barian  Colonies  which  Constantius  Chlorus  had  established  in  Gaul  (see  this 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  390).  HiB  behaviour  may  remind  us  of  the  patriot  Earl  of 
Leicester,  the  famous  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  oould  persuade  the  good  people  of 
England  that  he,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  had  taken  arms  to  deliver  them  from 
foreign  favourites. 
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stantly  saluted  him  with  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Emperor. 

The  surprise,  the  terror,  the  intoxication,  the  ambitious  hopes, 
and  the  mutual  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  prompted 
them  to  join  their  voices  to  the  general  acclamation.  The 
guards  hastened  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  the  gates  of  the 
town  were  shut;  and,  before  the  dawn  of  day,  Magnentius 
became  master  of  the  troops  and  treasure  of  the  palace  and 
city  of  Autun.  By  his  secrecy  and  diligence  he  entertained 
some  hopes  of  surprising  the  person  of  Constans,  who  was 
pursuing  in  the  adjacent  foreBt  his  favourite  amusement  of 
hunting,  or  perhaps  some  pleasures  of  a  more  private  and 
criminal  nature.  The  rapid  progress  of  fame  allowed  him, 
however,  an  instant  for  flight,  though  the  desertion  of  his 
soldiers  and  subjects  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  resistance. 

Before  he  could  reach  a  seaport  in  Spain,  where  he  intended 
to  embark,  he  was  overtaken  near  Helena,74  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  by  a  party  of  light  cavalry,  whose  chief,  regardless 
of  the  sanctity  of  a  temple,  executed  his  commission  by  the 
murder  of  the  son  of  Constantine.7® 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Constans  had  decided  this  easy  itagnen- 
but  important  revolution,  the  example  of  the  court  of  Autun  vetnSfo 
was  imitated  by  the  provinces  of  the  west.  The  authority  of  SSSe?*110 
Magnentius  was  acknowledged  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  1st  March 
two  great  prefectures  of  Gaul  and  Italy;76  and  the  usurper 
prepared,  by  every  act  of  oppression,  to  collect  a  treasure,  which 
might  discharge  the  obligation  of  an  immense  donative  and 
supply  the  expenses  of  a  civil  war.  The  martial  countries  of 
Illyricum,  from  the  Danube  to  the  extremity  of  Greece,  had 
long  obeyed  the  government  of  Vetranio,  an  aged  general, 
beloved  for  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  some  reputation  by  his  experience  and  services  in 


74  This  ancient  city  had  once  flourished  under  the  name  of  Iiliberis  (Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  ii.  5).  The  munificence  of  OonBtantine  gave  it  new  splendour,  and 
his  mother’s  name.  Helena  (it  is  still  called  Elne)  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
who  long  afterwards  transferred  his  residence  to  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  modern 
Rousillon.  See  d’Anville,  Notice  de  TAncienne  Gaule,  p.  380;  Longuerue,  De¬ 
scription  de  la  France,  p.  223,  and  the  Marca  Hispanica,  1.  i.  c.  2. 

78  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  119, 120  [42] ;  Zonaras,  tom.  ii  1.  xiii.  p.  13  [6],  and  the 
Abbre  viator  b. 

78  [This  fact  is  confirmed  in  detail  by  inscriptions :  see  list  in  Schiller,  op.  cit., 
ii.  249.  In  religion,  Magnentius  was  probably  a  pagan;  he  permitted  pagan 
sacrifices.  But  he  professed  to  be  a  Christian  of  Nicene  views,  sought  the  support 
of  Athanasius,  and  issued  coins  with  the  anti-Arian  symbol  A  p  n.] 
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war.77  Attached,  by  habit,  by  duty,  and  by  gratitude,  to  the 
bouse  of  Constantine,  be  immediately  gave  the  strongest  assur¬ 
ances  to  the  only  surviving  son  of  his  late  master  that  be  would 
expose,  with  unshaken  fidelity,  his  person  and  his  troops,  to  in¬ 
flict  a  just  revenge  on  the  traitors  of  Gaul.  But  the  legions  of 
Yetranio  were  seduced  rather  than  provoked  by  the  example  of 
rebellion ;  their  leader  soon  betrayed  a  want  of  firmness,  or  a 
want  of  sincerity ;  and  his  ambition  derived  a  specious  pretence 
from  the  approbation  of  the  princess  Constantina.  That  cruel 
and  aspiring  woman,  who  had  obtained  from  the  great  Constan¬ 
tine  her  father  the  rank  of  Augusta,  placed  the  diadem  with  her 
own  hands  on  the  head  of  the  Illyrian  general ;  and  seemed  to 
expect  from  his  victory  the  accomplishment  of  those  unbounded 
hopes  of  which  she  had  been  disappointed  by  the  death  of  her 
husband  Hannibalianus.  Perhaps  it  was  without  the  consent 
of  Constantina  that  the  new  emperor  formed  a  necessary,  though 
dishonourable,  alliance  with  the  usurper  of  the  west,  whose 
purple  was  so  recently  stained  with  her  brother’s  blood.78 
constan-  The  intelligence  of  these  important  events,  which  so  deeply 
to  treat.  "  affected  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  Imperial  house,  recalled 
A  °  the  arms  of  Constantins  from  the  inglorious  prosecution  of  the 
Persian  war.  He  recommended  the  care  of  the  east  to  his 
lieutenants,  and  afterwards  to  his  cousin  Gallus,  whom  he  raised 
from  a  prison  to  a  throne ;  and  marched  towards  Europe,  with  a 
mind  agitated  by  the  conflict  of  hope  and  fear,  of  grief  and  in- 
fNovem-  dignation.  On  his  arrival  at  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  the  emperor 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Magnentius  and  Vetranio. 
The  first  author  of  the  conspiracy,  Marcellinus,  who  in  some 
measure  had  bestowed  the  purple  on  his  new  master,  boldly 


77  Eutropius  (x.  10)  describes  Vetranio  with  more  temper,  and  probably  with 
more  truth,  tnan  either  of  the  two  Victors.  Vetranio  was  bom  of  obscure  parents 
in  the  wildest  parts  of  Msesia ;  and  so  much  had  his  education  been  neglected  that, 
after  his  elevation,  he  studied  the  alphabet.  [For  the  part  played  by  Constantina 
see  Chron.  Pasch.  i.  589,  540.  The  coins  seem  to  support  the  hypothesis  that 
Vetranio  was  loyal ;  see  next  note.  Vetranio  coins  with  Concordia  militum,  and 
Virtue  Augustorum,  are  referred  by  Schiller  to  an  understanding  between  Vetranio 
and  Constantius.] 

78  The  doubtful,  fluctuating  oonduot  of  Vetranio  is  described  by  Julian  in 
his  first  oration  [p.  32  sqq.%  ed.  Hertl.j  and  accurately  explained  by  Spanheim,  who 
discusses  the  situation  and  behaviour  of  Constantina.  [Schiller  (op.  cit.,  ii.  250 
*92')  discusses  the  conduct  of  Vetranio  and  concludes  that  he  was  loyal  through¬ 
out  to  the  house  of  Constantine ;  that  he  assumed  the  purple  lest  a  true  rebel 
should  be  proclaimed ;  and  that  the  dramatio  scene  of  his  repentance  and  re¬ 
signation  was  prearranged  between  himself  and  Constantius.] 
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accepted  this  dangerous  commission;  and  his  three  colleagues 
were  selected  from  the  illustrious  personages  of  the  state  and 
army.  These  deputies  were  instructed  to  soothe  the  resentment, 
and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  Constantins.  They  were  empowered 
to  offer  him  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  western  princes, 
to  cement  their  union  by  a  double  marriage ;  of  Constantius  with 
the  daughter  of  Magnenlius,  and  of  Magnentius  himself  with 
the  ambitious  Constantina ;  and  to  acknowledge  in  the  treaty 
the  pre-eminence  of  rank,  which  might  justly  be  claimed  by  the 
emperor  of  the  east.  Should  pride  and  mistaken  piety  urge 
him  to  refuse  these  equitable  conditions,  the  ambassadors  were 
ordered  to  expatiate  on  the  inevitable  ruin  which  must  attend 
his  rashness,  if  he  ventured  to  provoke  the  sovereigns  of  the 
west  to  exert  their  superior  strength  and  to  employ  against  him 
that  valour,  those  abilities,  and  those  legions,  to  which  the  house 
of  Constantine  had  been  indebted  for  so  many  triumphs.  Such 
propositions  and  such  arguments  appeared  to  deserve  the  most 
serious  attention ;  the  answer  of  Constantius  was  deferred  till 
the  next  day ;  and,  as  he  had  reflected  on  the  importance  of 
justifying  a  civil  war  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  he  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  his  council,  who  listened  with  real  or  affected  credulity : 

“Last  night,”  said  he,  “after  I  retired  to  rest,  the  shade  of  the 
great  Constantine,  embracing  the  corpse  of  my  murdered 
brother,  rose  before  my  eyes;  his  well-known  voice  awakened 
me  to  revenge,  forbade  me  to  despair  of  the  republic,  and  as¬ 
sured  me  of  the  success  and  immortal  glory  which  would  crown 
the  justice  of  my  arms  ”.  The  authority  of  such  a  vision,  or 
rather  of  the  prince  who  alleged  it,  silenced  every  doubt,  and 
excluded  all  negotiation.  The  ignominious  terms  of  peace  were 
rejected  with  disdain.  One  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  tyrant 
was  dismissed  with  the  haughty  answer  of  Constantius;  his 
colleagues,  as  unworthy  of  the  privileges  of  the  law  of  nations, 
were  put  in  irons ;  and  the  contending  powers  prepared  to  wage 
an  implacable  war.79 

Such  was  the  conduct,  and  such  perhaps  was  the  duty,  of  Depone* 
the  brother  of  Constans  towards  the  perfidious  usurper  of  Gaul.  x.ixaso,0 
The  situation  and  character  of  Yetranio  admitted  of  milder000'* 
measures;  and  the  policy  of  the  eastern  emperor  was  directed 
to  disunite  his  antagonists,  and  to  separate  the  forces  of 


78  Bee  Peter  the  Patrician,  in  the  Excerpt*  Legation  urn,  p.  27. 
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Illyricum  from  the  cause  of  rebellion.  It  was  an  easy  task  to 
deceive  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  Vetranio,  who,  fluctuat¬ 
ing  some  time  between  the  opposite  views  of  honour  and  interest, 
displayed  to  the  world  the  insincerity  of  his  temper,  and  was  in¬ 
sensibly  engaged  in  the  snares  of  an  artful  negotiation.  Con- 
stantius  acknowledged  him  as  a  legitimate  and  equal  colleague 
in  the  empire,  on  condition  that  he  would  renounce  his  disgrace¬ 
ful  alliance  with  Magnentius  and  appoint  a  place  of  interview  on 
the  frontiers  of  their  respective  provinces,  where  they  might 
pledge  their  friendship  by  mutual  vows  of  fidelity  and  regulate 
by  common  consent  the  future  operations  of  the  civil  war.  In 
consequence  of  this  agreement,  Vetranio  advanced  to  the  city 
(Sofia)  of  Sardica,80  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  horse  and  of  a  more 
numerous  body  of  infantry :  a  power  so  far  superior  to  the  forces 
of  Constantins  that  the  Illyrian  emperor  appeared  to  command 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  his  rival,  who,  depending  on  the  success 
of  his  private  negotiations,  had  seduced  the  troops,  and  under¬ 
mined  the  throne,  of  Vetranio.  The  chiefs,  who  had  secretly 
embraced  the  party  of  Constantins,  prepared  in  his  favour  a 
public  spectacle,  calculated  to  discover  and  inflame  the  passions 
of  the  multitude.81  The  united  armies  were  commanded  to 
assemble  in  a  large  plain  near  the  city.  In  the  centre,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  ancient  discipline,  a  military  tribunal,  or 
rather  scaffold,  was  erected,  from  whence  the  emperors  were 
accustomed,  on  solemn  and  important  occasions,  to  harangue 
the  troops.  The  well-ordered  ranks  of  Romans  and  Barbarians, 
with  drawn  swords  or  with  erected  spears,  the  squadrons  of 
cavalry  and  the  cohorts  of  infantry,  distinguished  by  the  variety 
of  their  arms  and  ensigns,  formod  an  immense  circle  round  the 
tribunal ;  and  the  attentive  silence  which  they  preserved  was 
sometimes  interrupted  by  loud  bursts  of  clamour  or  of  applause. 
In  the  presence  of  this  formidable  assembly,  the  two  emperors 
were  called  upon  to  explain  the  situation  of  public  affairs :  the 
precedency  of  rank  was  yielded  to  the  royal  birth  of  ConBtantius ; 
and,  though  he  was  indifferently  skilled  in  the  arts  of  rhetoric, 

80  Zonaras,  t.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  16  [c.  7].  The  position  of  Sardica,  near  the  modem 
city  of  Sophia,  appears  better  suited  to  this  interview  than  the  situation  of  either 
Naissus  or  Sirmium,  where  it  is  placed  by  Jerom,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen. 

81  See  the  two  first  orations  of  Julian,  particularly  p.  31 ;  and  Zosimus,  1.  it  p. 
122  [o.  44].  The  distinct  narrative  of  the  historian  serves  to  illustrate  the  diffuse, 
but  vague,  descriptions  of  the  orator.  [Cp.  also  Themistius,  Orat.  3,  p.  45  C,  and 
4,  p.  56  B,  LibaniuB,  Vita,  81,  p.  128,  ed.  F6rster.— Ammian,  21,  8, 1.] 
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he  acquitted  himself,  under  these  difficult  circumstances,  with 
firmness,  dexterity,  and  eloquence.  The  first  part  of  his  oration 
seemed  to  be  pointed  only  against  the  tyrant  of  Gaul;  but, 
while  he  tragically  lamented  the  cruel  murder  of  Constans,  he 
insinuated  that  none,  except  a  brother,  could  claim  a  right  to 
the  succession  of  his  brother.  He  displayed,  with  some  com¬ 
placency,  the  glories  of  his  Imperial  race ;  and  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  the  troops  the  valour,  the  triumphs,  the  liberality  of 
the  great  Constantine,  to  whose  sons  they  had  engaged  their 
allegiance  by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  which  the  ingratitude  of  his 
most  favoured  servants  had  tempted  them  to  violate.  The 
officers,  who  surrounded  the  tribunal  and  were  instructed  to 
act  their  parts  in  this  extraordinary  scene,  confessed  the  irre¬ 
sistible  power  of  reason  and  eloquence  by  saluting  the  emperor 
Constantius  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  lie  contagion  of  loyalty 
and  repentance  was  communicated  from  rank  to  rank ;  till  the 
plain  of  Sardica  resounded  with  the  universal  acclamation  of 
“Away  with  these  upstart  usurpers!  Long  life  and  victory 
to  the  son  of  Constantine !  Under  his  banners  alone  we  will 
fight  and  conquer.”  The  shout  of  thousands,  their  menacing 
gestures,  the  fierce  clashing  of  their  arms,  astonished  and  sub¬ 
dued  the  courage  of  Vetranio,  who  stood,  amidst  the  defection 
of  his  followers,  in  anxious  and  silent  suspense.  Instead  of 
embracing  the  last  refuge  of  generous  despair,  he  tamely  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  fate;  and  taking  the  diadem  from  his  head,  in 
view  of  both  armies,  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror. 
Constantius  used  his  victory  with  prudence  and  moderation; 
and  raising  from  the  ground  the  aged  suppliant,  whom  he 
affected  to  style  by  the  endearing  name  of  Father,  he  gave  him 
his  hand  to  descend  from  the  throne.  The  city  of  Prusa  was 
assigned  for  the  exile  or  retirement  of  the  abdicated  monarch, 
who  lived  six  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  affluence. 
He  often  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the  goodness  of  Con¬ 
stantius,  and,  with  a  very  amiable  simplicity,  advised  his  bene¬ 
factor  to  resign  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  and  to  seek  for 
content  (where  alone  it  could  be  found)  in  the  peaceful  ob¬ 
scurity  of  a  private  condition.88 

88  The  younger  Victor  assigns  to  his  exile  the  emphatioal  appellation  of 
*'  Voluptarium  otium”.  Socrates  (1.  ii.  c.  28)  is  the  voucher  for  the  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  emperor,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  Vetranio  was,  indeed, 
prope  ad  stultitiam  simplicissimus. 
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Makes  war 
against 
Magnen¬ 
tius.  a.d. 
351 


The  behaviour  of  Constantins  on  this  memorable  occasion 
was  celebrated  with  some  appearance  of  justice;  and  his 
courtiers  compared  the  studied  orations  which  a  Pericles  or  a 
Demosthenes  addressed  to  the  populace  of  Athens  with  the 
victorious  eloquence  which  had  persuaded  an  armed  multitude 
to  desert  and  depose  the  object  of  their  partial  choice.®  The 
approaching  contest  with  Magnentius  was  of  a  more  serious 
and  bloody  kind.  The  tyrant  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to 
encounter  Constantius,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  com¬ 
posed  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  of  Franks  and  Saxons ;  of  those 
provincials  who  supplied  the  strength  of  the  legions,  and  of 
those  barbarians  who  were  dreaded  as  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  the  republic.  The  fertile  plains84  of  the  Dower 
Pannonia,  between  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube, 
presented  a  spacious  theatre;  and  the  operations  of  the  civil 
war  were  protracted  during  the  summer  months  by  the  skill 
or  timidity  of  the  combatants.®  Constantius  had  declared  his 
intention  of  deciding  the  quarrel  in  the  fields  of  Cibalis,  a 
name  that  would  animate  his  troops  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  victory  which,  on  the  same  auspicious  ground,  had  been 
obtained  by  the  arms  of  his  father  Constantine.  Yet,  by  the 
impregnable  fortifications  with  which  the  emperor  encompassed 
his  camp,  he  appeared  to  decline,  rather  than  to  invite,  a 
general  engagement.  It  was  the  object  of  Magnentius  to 
tempt  or  to  compel  his  adversary  to  relinquish  this  advantage¬ 
ous  position;  and  he  employed,  with  that  view,  the  various 
marches,  evolutions,  and  stratagems,  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  war  could  suggest  to  an  experienced  officer.  He 
carried  by  assault  the  important  town  of  Siscia;  made  an 
attack  on  the  city  of  Sirmium,'  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  the 
Imperial  camp ;  attempted  to  force  a  passage  over  the  Save 

®Eum  Constantius  .  .  .  faoundiee  vi  dejectum  Imperio  in  privatum  otium 
removit.  Qure  gloria  post  natum  Imperium  soli  prooessit  eloquio  olementi&que, 
(fee.  Aurelius  Victor,  Julian,  and  Themistius  (Orat.  iii.  and  iv.)  adorn  this  exploit 
with  all  the  artificial  and  gaudy  colouring  of  their  rhetoric. 

^Busbequius  (p.  112)  traversed  the  Lower  Hungary  and  Sclavonia  at  a  time 
when  they  were  reduced  almost  to  a  desert  by  the  reciprocal  hostilities  of  the 
Turks  and  Christians.  Yet  he  mentions  with  admiration  the  unconquerable 
fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  observes  that  the  height  of  the  grass  was  sufficient  to 
conceal  a  loaded  waggon  from  his  sight.  See  likewise  Browne’s  Travels,  in  Harris’s 
Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  762,  &c. 

89  Zosimus  givos  a  very  large  account  of  the  war  and  the  negotiation  (1.  ii.  p. 
123-130  [c.  46-49]).  But,  as  he  neither  shews  himself  a  soldier  nor  a  politician,  his 
narrative  must  be  weighed  with  attention,  and  received  with  caution. 
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into  the  eastern  provinces  of  Illyricum ;  and  cut  in  pieces  a 
numerous  detachment,  which  he  had  allured  into  the  narrow 
passes  of  Adarne.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  the 
tyrant  of  Gaul  shewed  himself  master  of  the  field.  The  troops 
of  Constantius  were  harassed  and  dispirited;  his  reputation 
declined  in  the  eye  of  the  world ;  and  his  pride  condescended 
to  solicit  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  would  have  resigned  to  the 
assassin  of  Constans  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Alps.  These  offers  were  enforced  by  the  eloquence  of 
Philip  the  Imperial  ambassador ;  and  the  council  as  well  as  the 
army  of  Magnentius  were  disposed  to  accept  them.  But  the 
haughty  usurper,  careless  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
gave  orders  that  Philip  should  be  detained  as  a  captive,  or  at 
least  as  a  hostage ;  while  he  dispatched  an  officer  to  reproach 
Constantius  with  the  weakness  of  his  reign,  and  to  insult  him 
by  the  promise  of  a  pardon,  if  he  would  instantly  abdicate  the 
purple.  «That  he  should  confide  in  the  justice  of  his  cause 
and  the  protection  of  an  avenging  Deity,”  was  the  only  answer 
which  honour  permitted  the  emperor  to  return.  But  he  was 
so  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  that  he  no  longer 
dared  to  retaliate  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  his 
representative.  The  negotiation  of  Philip  was  not,  however, 
ineffectual,  since  he  determined  Sylvanus,  the  Frank,  a  general 
of  merit  and  reputation,  to  desert  with  a  considerable  body  of 
cavalry,  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Mursa. 

The  city  of  Mursa,  or  Essek,  celebrated  in  modern  times  Battle  of 
for  a  bridge  of  boats  five  miles  in  length  over  the  river  Drave  A.i^asi. 
and  the  adjacent  morasses,88  has  been  always  considered  a88®p*-*8 
a  place  of  importance  in  the  wars  of  Hungary.  Magnentius, 
directing  his  march  towards  Mursa,  set  fire  to  the  gates,  and, 
by  a  sudden  assault,  had  almost  scaled  the  walls  of  the  town. 

The  vigilance  of  the  garrison  extinguished  the  flames;  the 
approach  of  Constantius  left  him  no  time  to  continue  the 
operations  of  the  siege;  and  the  emperor  soon  removed  the 
only  obstacle  that  could  embarrass  his  motions,  by  forcing  a 
body  of  troops  which  had  taken  post  in  an  adjoining  amphi¬ 
theatre.  The  field  of  battle  round  Mursa  was  a  naked  and 

86  This  remarkable  bridge,  which  is  flanked  with  towers,  and  supported  on  large 
wooden  piles,  was  constructed,  a.d.  1566,  by  Sultan  Soliman,  to  facilitate  the 
march  of  his  armies  into  Hungary.  See  Browne’s  Travels,  and  Busohing’s  System 
of  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
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level  plain :  on  this  ground  the  army  of  Constantins  formed, 
with  the  Drave  on  their  right;  while  their  left,  either  from 
the  nature  of  their  disposition  or  from  the  superiority  of  their 
cavalry,  extended  far  beyond  the  right  flank  of  Magnentius.87 
The  troops  on  both  sides  remained  under  arms  in  anxious 
expectation  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  morning;  and  the 
son  of  Constantine,  after  animating  his  soldiers  by  an  eloquent 
speech,  retired  into  a  church  at  some  distance  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  committed  to  his  generals  the  conduct  of  this 
decisive  day.88  They  deserved  his  confidence  by  the  valour 
and  military  skill  which  they  exerted.  They  wisely  began  the 
action  upon  the  left;  and,  advancing  their  whole  wing  of 
cavalry  in  an  oblique  line,  they  suddenly  wheeled  it  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy,  which  was  unprepared  to  resist  the 
impetuosity  of  their  charge.  But  the  Bomans  of  the  West 
soon  rallied,  by  the  habits  of  discipline;  and  the  Barbarians 
of  Germany  supported  the  renown  of  their  national  bravery. 
The  engagement  soon  became  general;  was  maintained  with 
various  and  singular  turns  of  fortune ;  and  scarcely  ended  with 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  signal  victory  which  Constantius 
obtained  is  attributed  to  the  arms  of  his  cavalry.  His  cuirassiers 
are  described  as  so  many  massy  statues  of  steel,  glittering  with 
their  scaly  armour,  and  breaking  with  their  ponderous  lances 
the  firm  array  of  the  Gallic  legions.  As  soon  as  the  legions 
gave  way,  the  lighter  and  more  active  squadrons  of  the  second 
line  rode  sword  in  hand  into  the  intervals,  and  completed  the 
disorder.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  huge  bodies  of  the  Germans 
were  exposed  almost  naked  to  the  dexterity  of  the  oriental 
archers ;  and  whole  troops  of  those  Barbarians  were  urged  by 
anguish  and  despair  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  broad 
and  rapid  stream  of  the  Drave.89  The  number  of  the  slain 

87  This  position,  and  the  subsequent  evolutions,  are  dearly,  though  concisely, 
described  by  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  86  [p.  44,  ed.  Hertl.]. 

wSulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  p.  405  [ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1647 ;  c.  38].  The  emperor 
passed  the  day  in  prayer  with  Valens,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Mursa,  who  gained 
his  confidence  by  announcing  the  success  of  the  battle.  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist, 
des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  1110)  very  properly  remarks  the  silence  of  Julian 
with  regard  to  the  personal  prowess  of  Constantius  in  the  battle  of  Mursa.  The 
silence  of  flattery  is  sometimes  equal  to  the  most  positive  and  authentic 
evidence. 

*  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  36,  37  [45,  46,  ed.  Hertl.]  ;  and  Orat.  ii.  p.  59,  60.  Zona* 
ras,  tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  17  [8].  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  130-133  [49*52].  The  last  of 
these  celebrates  the  dexterity  of  the  archer  Menelaus,  who  could  discharge  three 
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was  computed  at  fifty-four  thousand  men,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  conquerors  was  more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
vanquished:90  a  circumstance  which  proves  the  obstinacy  of 
the  contest,  and  justifies  the  observation  of  an  ancient  writer 
that  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  consumed  in  the  fatal  battle 
of  Mursa,  by  the  loss  of  a  veteran  army,  sufficient  to  defend 
the  frontiers  or  to  add  new  triumphs  to  the  glory  of  Rome.91 
Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  a  servile  orator,  there  is  not 
the  least  reason  to  believe  that  the  tyrant  deserted  his  own 
standard  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  He  seems  to 
have  displayed  the  virtues  of  a  general  and  of  a  soldier  till  the 
day  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  his  camp  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  Magnentius  then  consulted  his  safety,  and,  throwing 
away  the  imperial  ornaments,  escaped  with  some  difficulty  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  light  horse,  who  incessantly  followed  his 
rapid  flight  from  the  banks  of  the  Drave  to  the  foot  of  the 
Julian  Alps." 

The  approach  of  winter  supplied  the  indolence  of  Con-  conquest 
stantius  with  specious  reasons  for  deferring  the  prosecution  of  a.d.  352.' 
the  war  till  the  ensuing  spring.  Magnentius  had  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  shewed  a  seeming  resolu¬ 
tion  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  mountains  and  morasses 
which  fortified  the  confines  of  the  Venetian  province.  The 
surprisal  of  a  castle  in  the  Alps  by  the  secret  march  of  the 
Imperialists  could  scarcely  have  determined  him  to  relinquish 
the  possession  of  Italy,  if  the  inclinations  of  the  people  had 


arrows  at  the  same  time :  an  advantage  whioh,  aooording  to  his  apprehension  of 
military  affairs,  materially  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Constantius. 

"According  to  Zonaras,  Constantius,  out  of  80,000  men,  lost  80,000,  and 
Magnentius  lost  24,000  out  of  36,000.  The  other  articles  of  this  account  seem 
probable  and  authentic,  but  the  numbers  of  the  tyrant's  army  must  have  been 
mistaken,  either  by  the  author  or  his  transcribers.  Magnentius  had  collected  the 
whole  force  of  the  West,  Romans  and  Barbarians,  into  one  formidable  body,  which 
cannot  fairly  be  estimated  at  less  than  100,000  men.  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  84,  36  [75, 
76]. 

91  Ingentes  R.  I.  vires  e&  dimic&tione  consumpt®  sunt,  ad  quaelibet  bella 
externa  idoneae,  quae  multum  triumphorum  possent  securitatisque  conferre. 
Eutropius,  x.  13.  The  younger  Victor  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect.  [Cp. 
Sulpicius  Severus,  Chron.  2,  38.] 

99  On  this  oocasion,  we  must  prefer  the  unsuspected  testimony  of  Zosimus 
and  Zonaras  to  the  flattering  assertions  of  Julian.  The  younger  Victor  paints 
the  character  of  Magnentius  in  a  singular  light :  “  Sermonis  acer,  animi  tumidi, 
et  immodice  timidua ;  artifex  tamen  ad  ocoultandam  audaoiee  specie  formidinem 
Is  it  most  likely  that  in  the  battle  of  Mursa  his  behaviour  was  governed  by  nature 
or  by  art  ?  I  should  incline  for  the  latter. 
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supported  the  cause  of  their  tyrant.*  But  the  memory  of 
the  cruelties  exercised  by  his  ministers,  after  the  unsuccessful 
revolt  of  Nepotian,  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  horror  and 
resentment  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans.  That  rash  youth, 
the  son  of  the  princess  Eutropia,  and  the  nephew  of  Constantine, 
had  seen  with  indignation  the  sceptre  of  the  West  usurped  by 
a  perfidious  barbarian.  Arming  a  desperate  troop  of  slaves  and 
gladiators,  he  overpowered  the  feeble  guard  of  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  Borne,  received  the  homage  of  the  senate,  and, 
assuming  the  title  of  Augustus,  precariously  reigned  during  a 
tumult  of  twenty-eight  days.  The  march  of  some  regular 
forces  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  hopes :  the  rebellion  was 
extinguished  in  the  blood  of  Nepotian,  of  his  mother  Eutropia, 
and  of  his  adherents ;  and  the  proscription  was  extended  to  all 
who  had  contracted  a  fatal  alliance  with  the  name  and  family 
of  Constantine.94  But,  as  soon  as  Constantins,  after  the  battle 
of  Mursa,  became  master  of  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia,  a  band 
of  noble  exiles,  who  had  ventured  to  equip  a  fleet  in  some 
harbour  of  the  Hadriatic,  sought  protection  and  revenge  in 
his  victorious  camp.  By  their  secret  intelligence  with  their 
countrymen,  Borne  and  the  Italian  cities  were  persuaded  to 
display  the  banners  of  Constantius  on  their  walls.  The  grateful 
veterans,  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  signalized 
their  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  son.  The  cavalry,  the  legions, 
and  the  auxiliaries  of  Italy  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Constantius ;  and  the  usurper,  alarmed  by  the  general  deser¬ 
tion,  was  compelled,  with  the  remains  of  his  faithful  troops, 
to  retire  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The 
detachments,  however,  which  were  ordered  either  to  press  or 
to  intercept  the  flight  of  Magnentius,  conducted  themselves 
with  the  usual  imprudence  of  success;  and  allowed  him,  in 
'  the  plains  of  Pavia,  an  opportunity  of  turning  on  his  pursuers 

93  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  38,  39  [48,  49].  In  that  plaoe,  however,  as  well  as  in 
Oration  ii.  p.  97  [124],  he  insinuates  the  general  disposition  of  the  senate,  the 
people,  and  the  soldiers  of  Italy,  towards  the  party  of  the  emperor. 

94  The  elder  Victor  describes  in  a  pathetic  manner  the  miserable  condition  of 
Borne:  “Gujus  stolidum  ingenium  adeo  P.  R.  patribusque  exitio  fuit,  uti  passim 
domus,  fora,  vias,  templaque,  cruore,  cadaveribusque  opplerentur  bustorum  modo  ”. 
Athanasius  (tom.  i.  p.  677)  deplores  the  fate  of  several  illustrious  victims,  and 
Julian  (Orat.  ii.  p.  58  [74])  execrates  the  oruelty  of  M&rcellinus,  the  implacable 
enemy  of  the  house  of  Constantine.  [June  is  given  as  the  date  in  Idatius  and 
Chron.  Pasoh. ;  but  Rossi  argues  for  July ;  Revue  Arch6ologique,  6,  875.] 
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and  of  gratifying  his  despair  by  the  carnage  of  a  useless 
victory.96 

The  pride  of  Magnentins  was  reduced,  by  repeated  mis- 
fortunes,  to  sue,  and  to  sue  in  vain,  for  peace.  He  first d«*thof 
dispatched  a  senator,  in  whose  abilities  he  confided,  and 
afterwards  several  bishops,  whose  holy  character  might  obtain  10  [in 
a  more  favourable  audience,  with  the  offer  of  resigning  the 
purple,  and  the  promise  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  service  of  the  emperor.  But  Constantins,  though  he 
granted  fair  terms  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  to  all  who 
abandoned  the  standard  of  rebellion,96  avowed  his  inflexible 
resolution  to  inflict  a  just  punishment  on  the  crimes  of  an 
assassin,  whom  he  prepared  to  overwhelm  on  every  side  by 
the  effort  of  his  victorious  arms.  An  Imperial  fleet  acquired 
the  easy  possession  of  Africa  and  Spain,  confirmed  the  wavering 
faith  of  the  Moorish  nations,  and  landed  a  considerable  force, 
which  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  advanced  towards  Lyons,  the 
last  and  fatal  station  of  Magnentius.97  The  temper  of  the 
tyrant,  which  was  never  inclined  to  clemency,  was  urged  by 
distress  to  exercise  every  act  of  oppression  which  could  extort 
an  immediate  supply  from  the  cities  of  Gaul.98  Their  patience 
was  at  length  exhausted;  and  Treves,  the  seat  of  praetorian 
government,  gave  the  signal  of  revolt  by  shutting  her  gates 
against  Decentius,  who  had  been  raised  by  his  brother  to  the 
rank  either  of  Caesar  or  of  Augustus.99  From  Treves,  Decentius 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Sens,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  [senoneai 
an  army  of  Germans,  whom  the  pernicious  arts  of  ConstantiuB 
had  introduced  into  the  civil  dissensions  of  Borne.100  In  the 

95  Zosim.  L  ii.  p.  138  [52],  Victor  in  Epitome.  The  panegyrists  of  Constan- 
tius,  with  their  usual  candour,  forget  to  mention  this  accidental  defeat. 

99  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  17.  Julian,  in  several  places  of  the  two  orations, 
expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  Constantius  to  the  rebels. 

97  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  133  [ib.].  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  40  [60] ;  ii.  p.  74  [98]. 

"Ammian.  xv.  6.  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  133.  Julian,  who  (Orat.  i.  p.  40)  inveighs 
against  the  cruel  effects  of  the  tyrant’s  despair,  mentions  (Orat.  i.  p.  34)  the  op¬ 
pressive  edicts  which  were  dictated  by  his  necessities,  or  by  his  avarice.  Mis 
subjects  were  compelled  to  purchase  the  Imperial  demesnes;  a  doubtful  and 
dangerous  species  of  property,  which,  in  oase  of  a  revolution,  might  be  imputed 
to  them  as  a  treasonable  usurpation. 

"The  medals  of  Magnentius  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  two  August!,  and 
of  the  Cffisar.  The  Caesar  was  another  brother,  named  Desiderius.  See  Tillemont, 

Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  757.  [Deoentius  was  only  Caesar.  The  two 
Augusti  (Augustorum)  on  the  coins  are  Magnentius  and  Constantius.  Magnentius 
posed  as  the  colleague  of  Constantius.] 

100  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  40,  ii.  p.  74,  with  Spanheim,  p.  268.  His  Commentary 
illustrates  the  transactions  of  this  civil  war.  Mons  Seleuoi  was  a  small  place  in 
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meantime  the  Imperial  troops  forced  the  passages  of  the  Cottian 
Alps,  and  in  the  bloody  combat  of  Mount  Seleucus  irrevocably 
fixed  the  title  of  Rebels  on  the  party  of  Magnentius.101  He  was 
unable  to  bring  another  army  into  the  field ;  the  fidelity  of  his 
guards  was  corrupted :  and,  when  he  appeared  in  public  to  ani¬ 
mate  them  by  his  exhortations,  he  was  saluted  with  an  unani¬ 
mous  shout  of  “  Long  live  the  emperor  Constantins !  ”  The 
tyrant,  who  perceived  that  they  were  preparing  to  deserve  pardon 
and  rewards  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  most  obnoxious  criminal,  pre¬ 
vented  their  design  by  falling  on  his  sword : 102  a  death  more  easy 
and  more  honourable  than  he  could  hope  to  obtain  from  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  whose  revenge  would  have  been  coloured 
with  the  specious  pretence  of  justice  and  fraternal  piety.  The 
example  of  suicide  was  imitated  by  Decentius,  who  strangled 
mh  Si  i  himself  on  the  news  of  his  brother’s  death.  The  author  of  the 
conspiracy,  Marcellinus,  had  long  since  disappeared  in  the  battle 
of  Mursa,108  and  the  public  tranquillity  was  confirmed  by  the 
execution  of  the  surviving  leaders  of  a  guilty  and  unsuccessful 
faction.  A  severe  inquisition  was  extended  over  all  who,  either 
from  choice  or  from  compulsion,  had  been  involved  in  the  cause 
of  rebellion.  Paul,  suraamed  Catena,  from  his  superior  skill  in 
the  judicial  exercise  of  tyranny,  was  sent  to  explore  the  latent 
remains  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  remote  province  of  Britain. 
The  honest  indignation  expressed  by  Martin,  vice-prasfect  of  the 
island,  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  his  own  guilt ;  and  the 
governor  was  urged  to  the  necessity  of  turning  against  his  breast 
the  sword  with  which  he  had  been  provoked  to  wound  the  Im¬ 
perial  minister.  The  most  innocent  subjects  of  the  West  were 

the  Cottian  Alps,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Vapinoum,  or  Gap,  an  episcopal  city  of 
DauphinA  See  d’Anville,  Notice  de  la  Gaole,  p.  464 ;  and  bonguerue,  Descrip¬ 
tion  de  la  France,  p.  827. 

101  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  134  [62].  Liban.  Orat.  x.  p.  268,  269.  The  latter  most 
vehemently  arraigns  this  cruel  and  selfish  policy  of  Constantius. 

102  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  40.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  134  [58].  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  32. 
Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  The  younger  Victor  describes  his  death  with  some 
horrid  circumstances:  Transfosso  latere,  ut  erat  vasti  corporis,  vulnere  nari- 
b usque  et  ore  cruorem  effundens,  exspiravit.  If  we  oan  give  credit  to 
Zonaras,  the  tyrant,  before  he  expired,  had  the  pleasure  of  murdering  with 
his  own  hands  his  mother  and  his  brother  Desiderius.  [The  date  11th  Aug. 
must  be  aocepted  from  Idatius.  Gibbon  took  10th  Aug.  from  Ohron.  Pasch., 
which  gives  the  wrong  year,  364.] 

103  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  58,  59)  seems  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  he  inflicted 
on  himself  the  punishment  of  his  orimes,  whether  he  was  drowned  in  the  Drave, 
or  whether  he  was  carried  by  the  avenging  demons  from  the  field  of  battle  to  his 
destined  place  of  eternal  tortures. 
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exposed  to  exile  and  confiscation,  to  death  and  torture ;  and,  as 
the  timid  are  always  cruel,  the  mind  of  Constantins  was  inac¬ 
cessible  to  mercy.104 

1M  Aramian.  xiv.  5  ;  xxi,  16.  [Several  inscriptions  are  extant  celebrating  the 
victory  of  Constantius ;  e.g .,  0. 1.  L.  6,  1158 :  resti tutor  urbis  RomaB  atque  orbis 
et  extinctor  pestifersQ  tyrannidis.  Magnentius  bad  been  described  as  liberator 
orbis  terr&rum,  Ac.  God.  Theod.  15, 14,  5,  and  9,  88,  2,  annul  all  the  aots  of  the 
tyrant.] 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Constantins  sole  Emperor — Elevation  and  Death  of  Gallus — 
Danger  and  Elevation  of  Julian — Sarmatian  and  Persian 
Wa/rs — Victories  of  JvXia/n  in  Gaul 

THE  divided  provinces  of  the  empire  were  again  united 
by  the  victory  of  Constantins;  but,  as  that  feeble 
prince  was  destitute  of  personal  merit,  either  in  peace 
or  war  ;  as  he  feared  his  generals  and  distrusted  his  ministers  ; 
the  triumph  of  his  arms  served  only  to  establish  the  reign  of 
the  eunuchs  over  the  Roman  world.  Those  unhappy  beings, 
the  ancient  production  of  oriental  jealousy  and  despotism,1  were 
introduced  into  Greece  and  Rome  by  the  contagion  of  Asiatic 
luxury.3  Their  progress  was  rapid;  and  the  eunuchs,  who, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  been  abhorred,  as  the  monstrous 
retinue  of  an  Egyptian  queen,3  were  gradually  admitted  into 
the  families  of  matrons,  of  senators,  and  of  the  emperors 
themselves.4  Restrained  by  the  severe  edicts  of  Domitian 

1  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  o.  6)  imputes  the  first  practice  of  castration  to  the  cruel 
ingenuity  of  Semiramis,  who  was  supposed  to  have  reigned  above  nineteen  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  The  use  of  eunuohs  is  of  high  antiquity,  both  in  Asia  and 
Egypt.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  law  of  Moses,  Deuteron.  xxiii.  1.  See  Goguet, 
Origines  des  Loix,  &o.  part  i.  1.  L  c.  3. 

1  Eunuohum  dixti  velle  te ; 

Quia  sole  utuntur  his  regin® - 

Terent.  Eunuch.  Aot  i.  scene  2. 

This  play  is  translated  from  Menander,  and  the  original  must  have  appeared 
soon  after  the  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander. 

‘Miles  .  .  .  spadonibue 
Servire  rugosis  potest. 

Horat.  Carm.  v.  9  [Epode  9],  and  Daoier  ad  loo. 

By  the  word  spado  the  Romans  very  forcibly  expressed  their  abhorrenoe  of 
this  mutilated  condition.  The  Greek  appellation  of  eunuohs,  which  insensibly 
prevailed,  had  a  milder  sound  and  a  more  ambiguous  sense. 

4  We  need  only  mention  Posides,  a  freedman  and  eunuch  of  Claudius,  in  whose 
favour  the  emperor  prostituted  some  of  the  most  honourable  rewards  of  military 
valour.  See  Sueton.  in  Claudio,  o.  28.  Posides  employed  a  great  part  of  his 
wealth  in  building. 

Ut  spado  vinoebat  Oapitolia  nostra 

Posides.  Juvenal.  Sat.  xiv.  [91]. 
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and  Nerva,6  cherished  by  the  pride  of  Diocletian,  reduced 
to  an  humble  station  by  the  prudence  of  Constantine,*  they 
multiplied  in  the  palaces  of  his  degenerate  sons,  and  insensibly 
acquired  the  knowledge,  and  at  length  the  direction,  of  the 
secret  councils  of  Constantins.  The  aversion  and  contempt 
which  mankind  has  so  uniformly  entertained  for  that  imperfect 
species  appears  to  have  degraded  their  character,  and  to  have 
rendered  them  almost  as  incapable  as  they  were  supposed  to 
be  of  conceiving  any  generous  sentiment  or  of  performing 
any  worthy  action.7  But  the  eunuchs  were  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  flattery  and  intrigue;  and  they  alternately  governed  the 
mind  of  Constantins  by  his  fears,  his  indolence,  and  his 
vanity.8  Whilst  he  viewed  in  a  deceitful  mirror  the  fair  ap¬ 
pearance  of  public  prosperity,  he  supinely  permitted  them  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  complaints  of  the  injured  provinces ;  to  accumulate 
immense  treasures  by  the  sale  of  justice  and  of  honours;  to 
disgrace  the  most  important  dignities  by  the  promotion  of  those 
who  had  purchased  at  their  hands  the  powers  of  oppression,8 
and  to  gratify  their  resentment  against  the  few  independent 
spirits  who  arrogantly  refused  to  solicit  the  protection  of  slaves. 

s  C&sfcrari  mares  vetuit.  Suefcon.  in  Domitian.  o.  7.  See  Dion  Cassias,  1.  lxvii. 
p.  1107  [2] ;  1.  lxviii.  p.  1119  [2]. 

•  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  187  [xviii.  66],  in  which 
Lampridius,  whilst  he  praises  Alexander  Severus  and  Constantine  for  restraining 
the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs,  deplores  the  mischiefs  which  they  occasioned  in  other 
reigns.  Hue  accedit  quod  eunuchos  nec  in  consiliis  nec  in  ministeriis  habuit ;  qui 
soli  prinoipesperdunt,  dum  eos  more  gentium  aut  regum  Persarum  volunt  vivere ; 
qni  a  populo  etiam  amioissimum  semovent;  qui  intemuntii  sunt,  aliud  quam 
responaetur  referentes;  claudentes  principem  suum,  et  agentes  ante  omnia  ne 
quid  sciat. 

7  Xenophon  (Cyropaedia,  1.  viii.  [leg.  vii.]  p.  640  [o.  6,  60])  has  stated  the 
specious  reasons  which  engaged  Cyrus  to  entrust  his  person  to  the  guard  of 
eunuchs.  He  had  observed  in  animals  that,  although  the  practice  of  castration 
might  tame  their  ungovernable  fierceness,  it  did  not  diminish  their  strength  or 
spirit ;  and  he  persuaded  himself  that  those  who  were  separated  from  the  rest  of 
human  kind  would  be  more  firmly  attached  to  the  person  of  their  benefactor.  But 
a  long  experience  has  contradicted  the  judgment  of  Cyrus.  Some  particular  in¬ 
stances  may  occur  of  eunuchs  distinguished  by  their  fidelity,  their  valour,  and 
their  abilities ;  but,  if  we  examine  the  general  history  of  Persia,  India,  and  China, 
we  shall  find  that  the  power  of  the  eunuchs  has  uniformly  marked  the  decline 
and  fall  of  every  dynasty. 

8  See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1.  xxi.  c.  16,  1.  xxii.  c.  4.  The  whole  tenor  of  his 
impartial  history  serves  to  justify  the  invectives  of  Mamertinus,  of  Libanius,  and  of 
Julian  himself,  who  have  insulted  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Constantius. 

•Aurelius  Victor  censures  the  negligence  of  his  sovereign  in  choosing  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  and  the  generals  of  the  army,  and  concludes  his  history 
with  a  very  bold  observation,  as  it  is  much  more  dangerous  under  a  feeble  reign 
to  attack  the  ministers  than  the  master  himself.  “  Uti  verum  absolvam  brevi, 
ut  Imperatore  ipso  clarius  ita  apparitorum  plerisque  magis  atrox  nihil  ”  [Csss.  42]. 
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Of  these  slaves  the  most  distinguished  was  the  chamberlain 
Eusebius,  who  ruled  the  monarch  and  the  palace  with  such 
absolute  sway  that  Constantius,  according  to  the  sarcasm  of  an 
impartial  historian,  possessed  some  credit  with  his  haughty 
favourite.10  By  his  artful  suggestions,  the  emperor  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  subscribe  the  condemnation  of  the  unfortunate 
Gallus,  and  to  add  a  new  crime  to  the  long  list  of  unnatural 
murders  which  pollute  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Constantine, 
Education  When  the  two  nephews  of  Constantine,  Gallus  and  Julian, 
and  jmian  were  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  the  former  was  about 
twelve,  and  the  latter  about  six,  years  of  age ;  and,  as  the  eldest 
was  thought  to  be  of  a  sickly  constitution,  they  obtained  with 
the  less  difficulty  a  precarious  and  dependent  life  from  the 
affected  pity  of  Constantius,  who  was  sensible  that  the  execution 
of  these  helpless  orphans  would  have  been  esteemed  by  all 
mankind  an  act  of  the  most  deliberate  cruelty.11  Different 
cities  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia  were  assigned  for  the  places  of  their 
exile  and  education ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  growing  years  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  he  judged  it  more  prudent  to  secure 
tc.  344  a.d.]  those  unhappy  youths  in  the  strong  castle  of  Macellum,  near 
Cassarea.  The  treatment  which  they  experienced  during  a  six 
years’  confinement  was  partly  such  as  they  could  hope  from  a 
careful  guardian,  and  partly  such  as  they  might  dread  from  a 
suspicious  tyrant.1*  Their  prison  was  an  ancient  palace,  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia ;  the  situation  was  pleasant, 
the  buildings  stately,  the  inclosure  spacious.  They  pursued  their 

10  Apud  quern  (si  vere  dioi  debeat)  multum  Constantius  potuit.  Ammian.  1. 
xviii.  o.  4. 

u  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90)  reproaches  the  apostate  with  hia  in¬ 
gratitude  towards  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  who  had  contributed  to  save  his 
life ;  and  we  learn,  though  from  a  less  respectable  authority  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  916),  that  Julian  was  concealed  in  the  sanctuary  of  a 
church.  [Gallus  and  Julian  were  step-brothers,  being  sons  of  Galla  and  Basilina 
respectively.  The  exact  date  of  Julian’s  birth  has  been  recently  a  subject  of 
discussion.  Schwarz  (de  vita  et  soriptis  Juliani  imperatoris,  p.  16)  gives  Nov. -Dec. 
331 ;  Kellerbauer,  Sept.  831 ;  C.  Radiuger  (Philologus,  50,  p.  761 ;  1891),  May, 
331,  comparing  lemma  to  Anth.  Pal.  14, 148, — very  probably  as  regards  the  month. 
But  C.  J.  Neumann,  Das  Geburtsjahr  K.  Julians  (ib.),  shews  that  if  we  accept 
May  from  Radinger,  the  year  must  be  332 ;  for  he  died  in  his  thirty-second  year 
(Amm.  25,  3,  23)  in  June.  If  bom  in  May,  331,  his  death  must  have  occurred  in 
his  thirty-third  year.] 

12  The  most  authentic  account  of  the  education  and  adventures  of  Julian  is 
contained  in  the  epistle  or  manifesto  which  he  himself  addressed  to  the  senate 
and  people  of  Athens.  Libanius  (Orat.  Parentalis),  on  the  side  of  the  Pagans, 
and  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  1),  on  that  of  the  Christians,  have  preserved  several  interest¬ 
ing  circumstances. 
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studies,  and  practised  their  exercises,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
most  skilful  masters ;  and  the  numerous  household,  appointed  to 
attend,  or  rather  to  guard,  the  nephews  of  Constantine,  was  not 
unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  their  birth.  But  they  could  not 
disguise  to  themselves  that  they  were  deprived  of  fortune,  of 
freedom,  and  of  safety ;  secluded  from  the  society  of  all  whom 
they  could  trust  or  esteem;  and  condemned  to  pass  their 
melancholy  hours  in  the  company  of  slaves,  devoted  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  a  tyrant,  who  had  already  injured  them  beyond  the 
hope  of  reconciliation.  At  length,  however,  the  emergencies 
of  the  state  compelled  the  emperor,  or  rather  hiB  eunuchs,  to 
invest  Callus,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  with  the  title 
of  Caesar,13  and  to  cement  this  political  connexion  by  his  mar- oaiius  a«- 
riage  with  the  princess  Constantins.14  After  a  formal  interview,  sar.  *.d. 

o  i  '  351 

in  which  the  two  princes  mutually  engaged  their  faith  never  tosu*) 
undertake  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  each  other,  they  repaired 
without  delay  to  their  respective  stations.  Constantius  con¬ 
tinued  his  march  towards  the  West,  and  Callus  fixed  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Antioch,  from  whence,  with  a  delegated  authority,  he 
administered  the  five  great  dioceses  of  the  eastern  prefecture.16 
In  this  fortunate  change,  the  new  Cesar  was  not  unmindful  of 
his  brother  Julian,  who  obtained  the  honours  of  his  rank,  the 
appearances  of  liberty,  and  the  restitution  of  an  ample  patri¬ 
mony.16 

The  writers  the  most  indulgent  to  the  memory  of  Callus,  and  cruelty 
even  Julian  himself,  though  he  wished  to  cast  a  veil  over  thedenoeof 
frailties  of  his  brother,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  Caesar 
was  incapable  of  reigning.  Transported  from  a  prison  to  a 
throne,  he  possessed  neither  genius  nor  application  nor  docility 
to  compensate  for  the  want  of  knowledge  and  experience.  A 
temper  naturally  morose  and  violent,  instead  of  being  corrected, 


18  [Flavius  Claudius  Constantius.] 

14  [Widow  of  Hannibalianu8.] 

15  For  the  promotion  of  Callus,  see  Idatius  [date  15th,  not  5th  March],  Zosi- 
mus,  and  the  two  Victors.  According  to  Philostorgius  (1.  iv.  o.  1),  Theophilus,  an 
Arian  bishop,  was  the  witness,  and,  as  it  were,  the  guarantee,  of  this  solemn 
engagement.  He  supported  that  character  with  generous  firmness ;  but  M.  de 
TiUemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  1120)  thinks  it  very  improbable  that 
an  heretic  should  have  possessed  such  virtue. 

18  Julian  was  at  first  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Constantinople,  but 
the  reputation  which  he  acquired  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  Constantius ;  and 
the  young  prince  was  advised  to  withdraw  himself  to  the  less  conspicuous  scenes 
of  Bithynia  and  Ionia. 
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was  soured,  by  Bolitude  and  adversity ;  the  remembrance  of  what 
he  had  endured  disposed  him  to  retaliation  rather  than  to 
sympathy;  and  the  ungovemed  sallies  of  his  rage  were  often 
fatal  to  those  who  approached  his  person  or  were  subject  to 
his  power.17  Constantins,  his  wife,  is  described,  not  as  a 
woman,  but  as  one  of  the  infernal  furies  tormented  with  an 
insatiate  thirst  of  human  blood.18  Instead  of  employing  her  in¬ 
fluence  to  insinuate  the  mild  counsels  of  prudence  and  humanity, 
she  exasperated  the  fierce  passions  of  her  husband ;  and,  as  she 
retained  the  vanity,  though  she  had  renounced  the  gentleness, 
of  her  sex,  a  pearl  necklace  was  esteemed  an  equivalent  price 
for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  and  virtuous  nobleman.18  The 
cruelty  of  Gallus  was  sometimes  displayed  in  the  undissembled 
violence  of  popular  or  military  executions ;  and  was  sometimes 
disguised  by  the  abuse  of  law,  and  the  forms  of  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  private  houses  of  Antioch  and  the  places  of 
public  resort  were  besieged  by  spies  and  informers;  and  the 
Ceesar  himself,  concealed  in  a  plebeian  habit,  very  frequently 
condescended  to  assume  that  odious  character.  Every  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  palace  was  adorned  with  the  instruments  of  death 
and  torture,  and  a  general  consternation  was  diffused  through 
the  capital  of  Syria.  The  Prince  of  the  East,  as  if  he  had  been 
conscious  how  much  he  had  to  fear,  and  how  little  he  deserved 
to  reign,  selected  for  the  objects  of  his  resentment  the  pro¬ 
vincials,  accused  of  some  imaginary  treason,  and  his  own 
courtiers,  whom  with  more  reason  he  suspected  of  incensing, 
by  their  secret  correspondence,  the  timid  and  suspicious  mind  of 
Constantins.  Eut  he  forgot  that  he  was  depriving  himself  of  his 
only  support,  the  affection  of  the  people ;  whilst  he  furnished 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  with  the  arms  of  truth,  and  afforded 


17  See  Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A.  p.  271  [860],  Jerom.  in  Ghron.,  Aurelius  Victor 
[Offis.  42,  8],  Eutropius,  x.  14  [leg.  18].  I  shall  copy  the  words  oi  Eutropius,  who 
wrote  his  abridgment  about  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  when  there  was 
no  longer  any  motive  either  to  flatter  or  to  depreciate  his  character.  “  Mult  is 
incivilibus  gestis  Gallus  Caesar  .  .  .  vir  naturA  ferox  [leg.  ferus]  et  ad  tyrannidem 
pronior,  si  suo  jure  imperare  licuisset.” 

18  Megaera  quidem  mortalis,  inflammatrix  saevientis  assidua,  humani  cruoris 
avida,  Ac.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xiv.  c.  1.  The  sincerity  of  Ammianus  would 
not  suffer  him  to  misrepresent  facts  or  characters,  but  his  love  of  ambitious  orna¬ 
ments  frequently  betrayed  him  into  an  unnatural  vehemence  of  expression. 

19  His  name  was  Clematius  of  Alexandria,  and  his  only  crime  was  a  refusal 
to  gratify  the  desires  of  his  mother-in-law ;  who  solicited  his  death,  because  she 
had  been  disappointed  of  his  love.  Ammian.  1.  xiv.  c.  1. 
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the  emperor  the  fairest  pretence  of  exacting  the  forfeit  of  his 
purple,  and  of  his  life.20 

As  long  as  the  civil  war  suspended  the  fate  of  the  Boman 
world,  Constantins  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the  weak  and  p«g«i 
cruel  administration  to  which  his  choice  had  subjected  the  East ;  *.d.  364 
and  the  discovery  of  some  assassins,  secretly  dispatched  to 
Antioch  by  the  tyrant  of  Gaul,  was  employed  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  emperor  and  the  Caesar  were  united  by  the 
same  interest  and  pursued  by  the  same  enemies.21  But,  when 
the  victory  was  decided  in  favour  of  Constantius,  his  dependent 
colleague  became  less  useful  and  less  formidable.  Every  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  conduct  was  severely  and  suspiciously  ex¬ 
amined,  and  it  was  privately  resolved  either  to  deprive  Gallus 
of  the  purple  or  at  least  to  remove  him  from  the  indolent 
luxury  of  Asia  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  German  war. 

The  death  of  Theophilus,  consular  of  the  province  of  Syria,  who 
in  a  time  of  scarcity  had  been  massacred  by  the  people  of 
Antioch  with  the  connivance,  and  almost  at  the  instigation,  of 
Gallus,  was  justly  resented,  not  only  as  an  act  of  wanton 
cruelty,  but  as  a  dangerous  insult  on  the  supreme  majesty  of 
Constantius.  Two  ministers  of  illustrious  rank,  Domitian,  the 
oriental  prefect,  and  Montius,  questor  of  the  palace,  were 
empowered  by  a  special  commission  to  visit  and  reform  the 
state  of  the  East.22  They  were  instructed  to  behave  towards 
Gallus  with  moderation  and  respect,  and,  by  the  gentlest  arts 

90  See  in  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  1  [and  c.]  7)  a  very  ample  detail  of  the  cruelties 
of  Gallus.  His  brother  Julian  (p.  272  [851])  insinuates  that  a  secret  conspiracy 
had  been  formed  against  him ;  and  Zosimus  names  (1.  ii.  p.  185  [c.  55])  the  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  it ;  a  minister  of  considerable  rank,  and  two  obscure  agents,  who 
were  resolved  to  make  their  fortune. 

91  Zonarae,  1.  xiii.  tom.  ii.  p.  17,  18  [o.  8].  The  assassins  had  seduced  a  great 
number  of  legionaries ;  but  their  designs  were  discovered  and  revealed  by  an  old 
woman  in  whose  cottage  they  lodged. 

®[So  Schiller  (op.  tit .,  ii.  p.  800):  “Constantius  therefore  sent  the  praf. 
prat,  orientis  Domitian,  and  the  minister  of  justice  (quaestor  palatii)  Montius,” 

Ac.  But  Ammian  only  says  that  Domitian  was  commissioned  (xiv.  7,  9) ;  nothing 
is  said  of  the  sending  of  Montius, — for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  not  sent. 
Neither  Gibbon,  nor  Schiller,  nor  Milman  (who  writes  ad  hunc  loc. :  “  The  com¬ 
mission  seems  to  have  been  granted  to  Domitian  alone.  Montius  interfered  to 
support  his  authority” — but  does  not  explain  how  Montius  came  to  be  there) 
realised  that  Montius  was  the  qucestor  palatii  of  the  Caesar,  not  of  Constantius. 

The  Caesars  had  a  household  (like  the  Augusti)  and  palaoe  officials ;  thus  we  find 
Nebridius  as  qucsstar  palatii  of  Julian  (Amm.  xx.  9,  5).  These  officials  were 
probably  appointed  by  the  Augustus,  as  we  may  infer  from  Julian’s  demand  that 
Constantius  should  allow  him  to  appoint  all  officials  in  his  own  province  except 
the  praetorian  prafeot.  Amm.  xx.  8, 14.] 
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of  persuasion,  to  engage  him  to  comply  with  the  invitation  of 
his  brother  and  colleague.  The  rashness  of  the  prefect  disap¬ 
pointed  these  prudent  measures,  and  hastened  his  own  ruin  as 
well  as  that  of  his  enemy.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Domitian 
passed  disdainfully  before  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and,  alleging 
a  slight  pretence  of  indisposition,  continued  several  days  in 
sullen  retirement  to  prepare  an  inflammatory  memorial,  which 
he  transmitted  to  the  Imperial  court.  Yielding  at  length  to 
the  pressing  solicitations  of  Gallus,  the  prefect  condescended 
to  take  his  seat  in  council ;  but  his  first  step  was  to  signify  a 
concise  and  haughty  mandate,  importing  that  the  Cesar  should 
immediately  repair  to  Italy,  and  threatening  that  he  himself 
would  punish  his  delay  or  hesitation  by  suspending  the  usual 
allowance  of  his  household.  The  nephew  and  daughter  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  who  could  ill  brook  the  insolence  of  a  subject,  ex¬ 
pressed  their  resentment  by  instantly  delivering  Domitian  to 
the  custody  of  a  guard.  The  quarrel  still  admitted  of  some 
terms  of  accommodation.  They  were  rendered  impracticable 
by  the  imprudent  behaviour  of  Montius,  a  statesman  whose 
art  and  experience  were  frequently  betrayed  by  the  levity  of 
his  disposition.28  The  quaBStor  reproached  Gallus  in  haughty 
language  that  a  prince  who  was  scarcely  authorized  to  remove 
a  municipal  magistrate  should  presume  to  imprison  a  praetorian 
prefect ;  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  civil  and  military  officers ; 
and  required  them,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  to  defend  the 
person  and  dignity  of  his  representatives.  By  this  rash  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  the  impatient  temper  of  Gallus  was  provoked  to 
embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels.  He  ordered  his  guards 
to  stand  to  their  arms,  assembled  the  populace  of  Antioch,  and 
recommended  to  their  zeal  the  care  of  his  safety  and  revenge. 
His  commands  were  too  fatally  obeyed.  They  rudely  seized 
the  prefect  and  the  qussstor,  and,  tying  their  legs  together 
with  ropes,  they  dragged  them  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
inflicted  a  thousand  insults  and  a  thousand  wounds  on  these 


28 In  the  present  text  of  Ammianus,  we  read,  Asp&r  quidem  sed  ad  Isnitatem 
propensior  ;  which  forms  a  sentence  of  contradictory  nonsense.  With  the  aid  of 
an  old  manuscript  Valesius  has  rectified  the  first  of  these  corruptions,  and  we 
perceive  a  ray  of  light  in  the  substitution  of  the  word  vafer.  If  we  venture  to 
change  lenitat&m  into  levitatem ,  this  alteration  of  a  single  letter  will  render  the 
whole  passage  clear  and  consistent.  [The  best  MS.  (Vatican,  ninth  cent. )  has  a/«n, 
whence  Kiessling  has  restored  Afer ,  which  Gardthausen  accepts.] 
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unhappy  victims,  and  at  last  precipitated  their  mangled  and 
lifeless  bodies  into  the  stream  of  the  Orontes.24 

After  such  a  deed,  whatever  might  have  been  the  designs  of  D&ncu-ona 
Gallus,  it  was  only  in  a  held  of  battle  that  he  could  assert  his  of  oauaa 
innocence  with  any  hope  of  success.  But  the  mind  of  that 
prince  was  formed  of  an  equal  mixture  of  violence  and  weak¬ 
ness.  Instead  of  assuming  the  title  of  Augustus,  instead  of 
employing  in  his  defence  the  troops  and  treasures  of  the  East, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  affected  tranquillity 
of  Constantius,  who,  leaving  him  the  vain  pageantry  of  a  court, 
imperceptibly  recalled  the  veteran  legions  from  the  provinces 
of  Asia.  But,  as  it  still  appeared  dangerous  to  arrest  Gallus 
in  his  capital,  the  slow  and  safer  arts  of  dissimulation  were 
practised  with  success.  The  frequent  and  pressing  epistles  of 
Constantius  were  filled  with  professions  of  confidence  and 
friendship ;  exhorting  the  Caesar  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
high  station,  to  relieve  his  colleague  from  a  part  of  the  public 
cares,  and  to  assist  the  West  by  his  presence,  his  counsels,  and 
his  arms.  After  so  many  reciprocal  injuries,  Gallus  had  reason 
to  fear  and  to  distrust.  But  he  had  neglected  the  opportunities 
of  flight  and  of  resistance ;  he  waB  seduced  by  the  flattering 
assurances  of  the  tribune  Scudilo,  who,  under  the  semblance  of 
a  rough  soldier,  disguised  the  most  artful  insinuation ;  and  he 
depended  on  the  credit  of  his  wife  Constantina,  till  the  un¬ 
seasonable  death  of  that  princess  completed  the  ruin  in  which 
he  had  been  involved  by  her  impetuous  passions.25 

After  a  long  delay,  the  reluctant  CsBsar  set  forwards  on  his  Hia  <u»- 
joumey  to  the  Imperial  court.  From  Antioch  to  Hadrianople,  dSth“d 
he  traversed  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions  with  a  numerous  Eteoembr 
and  stately  train ;  and,  as  he  laboured  to  conceal  his  apprehen¬ 
sions  from  the  world,  and  perhaps  from  himself,  he  entertained 
the  people  of  Constantinople  with  an  exhibition  of  the  gameB 
of  the  circus.  The  progress  of  the  journey  might,  however, 
have  warned  him  of  the  impending  danger.  In  all  the  principal 

24  Instead  oi  being  obliged  to  collect  scattered  and  imperfect  hints  from  various 
sources,  we  now  enter  into  the  full  stream  of  the  history  of  Ammianus,  and  need 
only  refer  to  the  seventh  and  ninth  chapters  of  his  fourteenth  book.  Philostorgius, 
however  (1.  iii.  c.  28),  though  partial  to  Gallus,  should  not  be  entirely  overlooked. 

*  She  had  preceded  her  husband ;  but  died  of  a  fever  on  the  road,  at  a  little 
place  in  Bithynia,  called  Ccenum  Gallicanum  [Ceeni  Gallicani.  There  is  a  good, 
straightforward  narrative  of  the  episode  of  Gallus  in  Vita  Artemii,  Acta 
Sanotorum,  Oct.  20]. 
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cities  he  was  met  by  ministers  of  confidence,  commissioned  to 
seize  the  offices  of  government,  to  observe  his  motions,  and  to 
prevent  the  hasty  sallies  of  his  despair.  The  persons  dispatched 
to  secure  the  provinces  which  he  left  behind  passed  him  with 
cold  salutations  or  affected  disdain;  and  the  troops,  whose 
station  lay  along  the  public  road,  were  studiously  removed  on 
his  approach,  lest  they  might  be  tempted  to  offer  their  swords 
for  the  service  of  a  civil  war."  After  Gallus  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  repose  himself  a  few  days  at  Hadrianople  he  received 
a  mandate,  expressed  in  the  most  haughty  and  absolute  style, 
that  his  splendid  retinue  should  halt  in  that  city,  while  the 
Caesar  himself,  with  only  ten  post-carriages,  should  hasten  to 
the  Imperial  residence  at  Milan.  In  this  rapid  journey,  the 
profound  respect  which  was  due  to  the  brother  and  colleague 
of  Constantins  was  insensibly  changed  into  rude  familiarity; 
and  Gallus,  who  discovered  in  the  countenances  of  the  attend¬ 
ants  that  they  already  considered  themselves  as  his  guards, 
and  might  soon  be  employed  as  his  executioners,  began  to 
accuse  his  fatal  rashness,  and  to  recollect  with  terror  and  re¬ 
morse  the  conduct  by  which  he  had  provoked  his  fate.  The 
dissimulation  which  had  hitherto  been  preserved  was  laid 
[Pettaui  aside  at  Poetovio  in  Pannonia.  He  was  conducted  to  a  palace 
in  the  suburbs,  where  the  general  Barbatio,  with  a  select  band 
of  soldiers,  who  could  neither  be  moved  by  pity  nor  corrupted 
by  rewards,  expected  the  arrival  of  his  illustrious  victim.  In 
the  close  of  the  evening  he  was  arrested,  ignominiously  stripped 
of  the  ensigns  of  Cesar,  and  hurried  away  to  Pola  in  Istria,  a 
sequestered  prison  which  had  been  so  recently  polluted  with 
royal  blood.  The  horror  which  he  felt  was  soon  increased  by 
the  appearance  of  his  implacable  enemy  the  eunuch  Eusebius, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  notary  and  a  tribune,  proceeded 
to  interrogate  him  concerning  the  administration  of  the  East. 
The  Caesar  sunk  under  the  weight  of  shame  and  guilt,  confessed 
all  the  criminal  actions,  and  all  the  treasonable  designs,  with 
which  he  was  charged ;  and,  by  imputing  them  to  the  advice  of 

*  The  Thebsean  legions,  which  were  then  quartered  at  Hadrianople,  sent  a 
deputation  to  Gallus,  with  a  tender  of  their  services.  Ammian.  1.  xiv.  c.  11  [15]. 
The  Notitia  (s.  6,  20,  38,  edit.  Labb.)  mentions  three  several  legions  which  bore 
the  name  of  Thebsaan.  The  zeal  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  to  destroy  a  despicable  though 
celebrated  legend,  has  tempted  him  on  the  slightest  grounds  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  Thebeean  legion  in  the  Roman  armies.  See  Oeuvres  de  Voltaire,  tom.  xv.  p. 
414,  quarto  edition. 
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his  wife,  exasperated  the  indignation  of  Constantins,  who  re¬ 
viewed  with  partial  prejudice  the  minutes  of  the  examination. 

The  emperor  was  easily  convinced  that  his  own  safety  was  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  life  of  his  cousin :  the  sentence  of  death 
was  signed,  dispatched,  and  executed ;  and  the  nephew  of 
Constantine,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  was  be¬ 
headed  in  prison  like  the  vilest  malefactor.27  Those  who  are 
inclined  to  palliate  the  cruelties  of  Constantins  assert  that  he 
soon  relented  and  endeavoured  to  recall  the  bloody  mandate : 
but  that  the  second  messenger  entrusted  with  the  reprieve  was 
detained  by  the  eunuchs,  who  dreaded  the  unforgiving  temper 
of  Gallus,  and  were  desirous  of  reuniting  to  their  empire  the 
wealthy  provinces  of  the  East.28 

Besides  the  reigning  emperor,  Julian  alone  survived,  of  all  Thedanger 
the  numerous  posterity  of  Constantins  Chlorus.  The  misfortune  “ juSS?*® 
of  his  royal  birth  involved  him  in  the  disgrace  of  Gallus.  From 
his  retirement  in  the  happy  country  of  Ionia,  he  was  conveyed  [End  of 
under  a  strong  guard  to  the  court  of  Milan ;  where  he  languished  A  D' 3541 
above  seven  months,  in  the  continual  apprehension  of  suffering  (to  jane, 
the  same  ignominious  death  which  was  daily  inflicted,  almost 4  D  3651 
before  his  eyes,  on  the  friends  and  adherents  of  his  persecuted 
family.  His  looks,  his  gestures,  his  silence,  were  scrutinized 
with  malignant  curiosity,  and  he  was  perpetually  assaulted  by 
enemies  whom  he  had  never  offended,  and  by  arts  to  which  he 
was  a  stranger.28  But,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  Julian  in¬ 
sensibly  acquired  the  virtues  of  firmness  and  discretion.  He 
defended  his  honour,  as  well  as  his  life,  against  the  ensnar¬ 
ing  subtleties  of  the  eunuchs,  who  endeavoured  to  extort  some 
declaration  of  his  sentiments ;  and,  whilst  he  cautiously  sup¬ 
pressed  his  grief  and  resentment,  he  nobly  disdained  to  flatter 
the  tyrant  by  any  seeming  approbation  of  his  brother’s  murder. 

91  See  the  complete  narrative  of  the  journey  and  death  of  Gallus  in  Ammianus> 

1. 14,  o.  11.  Julian  complains  that  his  brother  was  put  to  death  without  a  trial ; 
attempts  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse,  the  cruel  revenge  which  he  had  inflicted 
on  his  enemies;  but  seems  at  last  to  acknowledge  that  he  might  justly  have  been 
deprived  of  the  purple. 

®  Philostorgius,  1.  iv.  c.  1.  Zonaras,  1.  xiii.  tom.  ii.  p.  19  [o.  9].  But  the  former 
was  partial  towards  an  Arian  monarch,  and  the  latter  transcribed,  without  ohoioe 
or  onticism,  whatever  he  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

®  See  Ammianus  Marcellin.  1.  xv.  c.  1,  3,  8.  Julian  himself,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Athenians,  draws  a  very  lively  and  just  picture  of  his  own  danger,  and  of  his 
sentiments.  He  shews,  however,  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  his  sufferings,  by  in¬ 
sinuating,  though  in  obscure  terms,  that  they  lasted  above  a  year:  a  period  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  truth  of  chronology. 
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He  is  sent 
to  Athens. 
a.d.  355, 
May  [at 
Athens, 
July  to 
Ootober] 


Julian  most  devoutly  ascribes  his  miraculous  deliverance  to  the 
protection  of  the  gods,  who  had  exempted  his  innocence  from 
the  sentence  of  destruction  pronounced  by  their  justice  against 
the  impious  house  of  Constantine.30  As  the  most  effectual  in¬ 
strument  of  their  providence,  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
steady  and  generous  friendship  of  the  empress  Eusebia,31  a 
woman  of  beauty  and  merit,  who,  by  the  ascendant  which  she 
had  gained  over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  counterbalanced,  in 
some  measure,  the  powerful  conspiracy  of  the  eunuchs.  By  the 
intercession  of  his  patroness,  Julian  was  admitted  into  the  Im¬ 
perial  presence ;  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  a  decent  freedom, 
he  was  heard  with  favour ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
his  enemies,  who  urged  the  danger  of  sparing  an  avenger  of 
the  blood  of  Gallus,  the  milder  sentiment  of  Eusebia  prevailed 
in  the  council.  But  the  effects  of  a  second  interview  were 
dreaded  by  the  eunuchs ;  and  Julian  was  advised  to  withdraw 
for  a  while  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  till  the  emperor 
thought  proper  to  assign  the  city  of  Athens  for  the  place  of 
his  honourable  exile.  As  he  had  discovered  from  his  earliest 
youth  a  propensity,  or  rather  passion,  for  the  language,  the 
manners,  the  learning,  and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  he 
obeyed  with  pleasure  an  order  so  agreeable  to  his  wishes.  Far 
from  the  tumult  of  arms  and  the  treachery  of  courts,  he  spent 
six  months  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy,  in  a  free  inter¬ 
course  with  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  who  studied  to  cultivate 
the  genius,  to  encourage  the  vanity,  and  to  inflame  the  de¬ 
votion,  of  their  royal  pupil.  Their  labours  were  not  unsuocess. 
ful;  and  Julian  inviolably  preserved  for  Athens  that  tender 
regard  which  seldom  fails  to  arise  in  a  liberal  mind  from  the 
recollection  of  the  place  where  it  has  discovered  and  exercised 
its  growing  powers.  The  gentleness  and  affability  of  manners, 
which  his  temper  suggested  and  his  situation  imposed,  insensibly 
engaged  the  affections  of  the  strangers,  as  well  as  citizens,  with 

80  Julian  has  worked  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  the  family  of  Constantine 
into  an  allegorical  fable,  which  is  happily  conoeived  and  agreeably  related.  It 
forms  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  Oration,  from  whence  it  has  been  detached 
and  translated  by  the  Abb6  de  la  B16terie,  Vie  de  Jovien,  tom.  ii.  p.  385-408. 

31  She  was  a  native  of  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  of  a  noble  family,  and  the 
daughter  as  well  as  sister  of  consuls.  Her  marriage  with  the  emperor  may  be 
placed  in  the  year  352  [or  beginning  of  353].  In  a  divided  age  the  historians  of  all 
parties  agree  in  her  praises.  See  their  testimonies  collected  by  TiUemont,  Hist, 
des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  750-754. 
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whom  he  conversed.  Some  of  his  fellow-students  might  perhaps 
examine  his  behaviour  with  an  eye  of  prejudice  and  aversion ; 
but  Julian  established,  in  the  schools  of  Athens,  a  general  pre¬ 
possession  in  favour  of  his  virtues  and  talents,  which  was  soon 
diffused  over  the  Roman  world.82 

Whilst  his  hours  were  passed  in  studious  retirement,  the  Beoaiied  to 
empress,  resolute  to  achieve  the  generous  design  which  she  had  “ 
undertaken,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  care  of  his  fortune.  The 
death  of  the  late  Caesar  had  left  Constantins  invested  with  the 
sole  command,  and  oppressed  by  the  accumulated  weight,  of  a 
mighty  empire.  Before  the  wounds  of  civil  discord  could  be 
healed,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of 
Barbarians.  The  Sarmatians  no  longer  respected  the  barrier  of 
the  Danube.  The  impunity  of  rapine  had  increased  the  bold¬ 
ness  and  numbers  of  the  wild  Isaurians :  those  robbers  descended 
from  their  craggy  mountains  to  ravage  the  adjacent  country, 
and  had  even  presumed,  though  without  success,  to  besiege  the 
important  city  of  Seleucia,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
three  Roman  legions.  Above  all,  the  Persian  monarch,  elated 
by  victory,  again  threatened  the  peace  of  Asia,  and  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  was  indispensably  required  both  in  the  West 
and  in  the  East.  For  the  first  time,  Constantins  sincerely  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  his  single  strength  was  unequal  to  such  an 
extent  of  care  and  of  dominion.88  Insensible  to  the  voice  of 
flattery,  which  assured  him  that  his  all-powerful  virtue  and 
celestial  fortune  would  still  continue  to  triumph  over  every 
obstacle,  he  listened  with  complacency  to  the  advice  of  Euse- 
bia,  which  gratified  his  indolence,  without  offending  his  suspi¬ 
cious  pride.  As  she  perceived  that  the  remembrance  of  Gallus 
dwelt  on  the  emperor’s  mind,  she  artfully  turned  his  attention 
to  the  opposite  characters  of  the  two  brothers,  which  from 
their  infancy  had  been  compared  to  those  of  Domitian  and 

**  Libanius  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  have  exhausted  the  arts  as  well  as  the 
powers  of  their  eloquence,  to  represent  Julian  as  the  first  of  heroes,  or  the  worst 
of  tyrants.  Gregory  was  his  fellow-student  at  Athens ;  and  the  symptoms,  whioh 
he  so  tragically  describes,  of  the  future  wickedness  of  the  apostate  amount  only  to 
some  bodily  imperfections  and  to  some  peculiarities  in  his  speech  and  manner. 

He  protests,  however,  that  he  then  foresaw  and  foretold  the  calamities  of  the 
church  and  state  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  121,  122).  [See  Libanius,  Epi- 
taphios ,  526  sqq .,  ed.  Reiske.] 

83  Succumbere  tot  necessitatibus  tamque  orebris  unum  se,  quod  nunquam 
fecer&t,  aperte  demonstrans.  Ammian.  1.  xv.  c.  8  [2].  He  then  expresses,  in  their 
own  words,  the  flattering  assurances  of  the  oourtiers. 
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of  Titus.34  She  accustomed  her  husband  to  consider  Julian  as 
a  youth  of  a  mild  unambitious  disposition,  whose  allegiance  and 
gratitude  might  be  secured  by  the  gift  of  the  purple,  and  who 
was  qualified  to  fill,  with  honour,  a  subordinate  station,  without 
aspiring  to  dispute  the  commands,  or  to  shade  the  glories,  of 
his  sovereign  and  benefactor.  After  an  obstinate,  though  secret, 
struggle,  the  opposition  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  submitted  to 
the  ascendency  of  the  empress ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Julian, 
after  celebrating  his  nuptials  with  Helena,  sister  of  Constantins, 
should  be  appointed,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  reign  over  the 
countries  beyond  the  Alps.38 

Although  the  order  which  recalled  him  to  court  was  probably 
accompanied  by  some  intimation  of  his  approaching  greatness, 
he  appeals  to  the  people  of  Athens  to  witness  his  tears  of  un¬ 
dissembled  sorrow,  when  he  was  reluctantly  torn  away  from 
his  beloved  retirement.38  He  trembled  for  his  life,  for  his  fame, 
and  even  for  his  virtue ;  and  his  sole  confidence  was  derived 
from  the  persuasion  that  Minerva  inspired  all  his  actions,  and 
that  he  was  protected  by  an  invisible  guard  of  angels,  whom 
for  that  purpose  she  had  borrowed  from  the  Sun  and  Moon. 
He  approached  with  horror  the  palace  of  Milan ;  nor  could  the 
ingenuous  youth  conceal  his  indignation,  when  he  found  himself 
accosted  with  false  and  servile  respect  by  the  assassins  of  his 
family.  Eusebia,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  her  benevolent 
schemes,  embraced  him  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister ;  and 
endeavoured,  by  the  most  soothing  caresses,  to  dispel  his  terrors 
and  reconcile  him  to  his  fortune.  But  the  ceremony  of  shaving 
his  beard,  and  his  awkward  demeanour,  when  he  first  exchanged 
the  cloak  of  a  Greek  philosopher  for  the  military  habit  of  a 
Roman  prince,  amused,  during  a  few  days,  the  levity  of  the 
imperial  court.37 


94  Tan  turn  a  temperatis  moribus  Juliani  dififerens  fratris,  quantum  inter  Ves- 
pasiani  filios  fuit  Domitianum  et  Titum.  Amm.  1.  xiv.  o.  11  [28].  The  circum¬ 
stances  and  education  of  the  two  brothers  were  bo  nearly  the  same  as  to  afford  a 
strong  example  of  the  innate  difference  of  characters. 

^Ammianus,  1.  xv.  o.  8.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  187, 188  [2]. 

96  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A.  p.  275,  276  [354-5].  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  268.  Julian 
did  not  yield  till  the  gods  had  signified  their  will  by  repeated  visions  and  omens. 
His  piety  then  forbade  him  to  resist. 

37  Julian  himself  relates  (p.  274  [353]),  with  Borne  humour,  the  oiroumstances 
of  his  own  metamorphosis,  his  downcast  looks,  and  his  perplexity  at  being  thus 
suddenly  transported  into  a  new  world,  where  every  object  appeared  strange  and 
hostile. 
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The  emperors  of  the  age  of  Constantine  no  longer  deigned  to 
consult  with  the  senate  in  the  choice  of  a  colleague ;  but  they 
were  anxious  that  their  nomination  should  be  ratified  by  the 
consent  of  the  army.  On  this  solemn  occasion,  the  guards,  with 
the  other  troops  whose  stations  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milan,  appeared  under  arms;  and  Constantins  ascended  his 
lofty  tribunal,  holding  by  the  hand  his  cousin  Julian,  who 
entered  the  same  day  into  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.*8 
In  a  studied  speech,  conceived  and  delivered  with  dignity,  the 
emperor  represented  the  various  dangers  which  threatened  the 
prosperity  of  the  republic,  the  necessity  of  naming  a  Caesar  for 
the  administration  of  the  West,  and  his  own  intention,  if  it  was 
agreeable  to  their  wishes,  of  rewarding  with  the  honours  of  the 
purple  the  promising  virtues  of  the  nephew  of  Constantine. 

The  approbation  of  the  soldiers  was  testified  by  a  respectful 
murmur :  they  gazed  on  the  manly  countenance  of  Julian,  and 
observed  with  pleasure  that  the  fire  which  sparkled  in  his  eyes 
was  tempered  by  a  modest  blush,  on  being  thus  exposed,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  public  view  of  mankind.  As  soon  as  the 
ceremony  of  his  investiture  had  been  performed,  Constantius 
addressed  him  with  the  tone  of  authority  which  his  superior 
age  and  station  permitted  him  to  assume ;  and,  exhorting  the 
new  Caesar  to  deserve,  by  heroic  deeds,  that  sacred  and  im¬ 
mortal  name,  the  emperor  gave  his  colleague  the  strongest  as¬ 
surances  of  a  friendship  which  should  never  be  impaired  by 
time,  nor  interrupted  by  their  separation  into  the  most  distant 
climates.  As  soon  as  the  speech  was  ended,  the  troops,  as  a 
token  of  applause,  clashed  their  shields  against  their  knees ;  38 
while  the  officers  who  surrounded  the  tribunal  expressed,  with 
decent  reserve,  their  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  representative 
of  Constantius. 

The  two  princes  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  same  chariot ; 
and,  during  the  slow  procession,  Julian  repeated  to  himself  &cs>a&r 
verse  of  his  favourite  Homer,  which  he  might  equally  apply  to  n'°v.  e 

88  See  Ammi&n.  Mareellin.  1.  xv.  o.  8.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  189  [1,  2].  Aurelius 
Victor  [Oses.  42, 16].  Victor  Junior  in  Epitom.  [42,  12].  Eutrop.  x.  14. 

38  Militares  omnes  horrendo  fragore  scuta  genibus  illidentes ;  quod  est 
proeperitatis  indicium  plenum ;  nam  contra  cum  hastis  clypei  feriuntur,  irae 
dooumenfcum  est  et  doloris.  .  .  .  Ammianus  [xv.  8, 16]  adds,  with  a  nice  distinction, 
Eumque  ut  potiori  reverentia  servaretur,  neo  supra  modum  laudabant  neo  infra 
quam  decebat. 

vol.  n.— 18 
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his  fortune  and  to  his  fears.40  The  four-and-twenty  days  which 
the  Caesar  spent  at  Milan  after  his  investiture,  and  the  first 
months  of  his  Gallic  reign,  were  devoted  to  a  splendid  but 
severe  captivity ;  nor  could  the  acquisition  of  honour  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  loss  of  freedom.41  His  steps  were  watched,  his 
correspondence  was  intercepted;  and  he  was  obliged,  by 
prudence,  to  decline  the  visits  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
Of  his  former  domestics,  four  only  were  permitted  to  attend 
him :  two  pages,  his  physician,  and  his  librarian ;  the  last  of 
whom  was  employed  in  the  care  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
books,  the  gift  of  the  empress,  who  studied  the  inclinations  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  her  friend.  In  the  room  of  these  faithful 
servants,  an  household  was  formed,  such  indeed  as  became  the 
dignity  of  a  Caesar ;  but  it  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  slaves, 
destitute  and  perhaps  incapable  of  any  attachment  for  their 
new  master,  to  whom,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  either  un¬ 
known  or  suspected.  His  want  of  experience  might  require  the 
assistance  of  a  wise  council ;  but  the  minute  instructions  which 
regulated  the  service  of  his  table,  and  the  distribution  of  his 
hours,  were  adapted  to  a  youth  still  under  the  discipline  of  his 
preceptors,  rather  than  to  the  situation  of  a  prince  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  an  important  war.  If  he  aspired  to  deserve 
the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  he  was  checked  by  the  fear  of  dis¬ 
pleasing  his  sovereign ;  and  even  the  fruits  of  his  marriage-bed 
were  blasted  by  the  jealous  artifices  of  Eusebia  42  herself,  who. 
Fatal  end  on  this  occasion  alone,  seems  to  have  been  unmindful  of  the 

of  Byl- 
van  118. 

testae  40  ‘xopQtytos  O&varos  ical  fioipa  Kparai 4\.  The  word  purple,  which  Homer 

September  uge^  M  a  vague  bat  common  epithet  for  death,  was  applied  by  Julian  to  express, 

very  aptly,  the  nature  and  object  of  his  own  apprehensions  [Amm.  xv.  8, 17]. 

41  He  represents  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  (p.  277  [357])  the  distress  of  his 
new  situation.  The  provision  for  his  table  was,  however,  so  elegant  and  sumptuous 
that  the  young  philosopher  rejected  it  with  disdain.  Quum  legeret  libellum  assidue, 
quem  Constantius  ut  privignum  ad  studia  mittens  manft  su&  conscripserat,  prae- 
licenter  disponens  quid  in  convivio  Csesaris  impendi  deberet,  phasianum  et  vulvam 
et  sumen  exigi  vetuit  et  inferri.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xvi.  c.  5. 

42  If  we  recollect  that  Constantine,  the  father  of  Helena,  died  above  eighteen 
years  before  in  a  mature  old  age,  it  will  appear  probable  that  the  daughter,  though 
a  virgin,  could  not  be  very  young  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  She  was  soon 
afterwards  delivered  of  a  son,  who  died  immediately,  quod  obstetrix,  corrupta 
mercede,  mox  natum  prsesecto  plusquam  convenerat  umbilico  necavit.  She 
accompanied  the  emperor  and  empress  in  their  journey  to  Rome,  and  the  latter, 
quffisitum  venenum  bibere  per  fraudem  illexit,  ut  quotiescunque  concepisset, 
immaturum  abjiceret  partum.  Ammian.  1.  xvi.  c.  10  [18].  Our  physicians  will 
determine  whether  there  exists  such  a  poison.  For  my  own  part,  lam  inclined  to 
hope  that  the  public  malignity  imputed  the  effects  of  accident  as  the  guilt  of 
Eusebia.  [The  charge  seems  highly  improbable.] 
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tenderness  of  her  sex  and  the  generosity  of  her  character. 

The  memory  of  his  father  and  of  his  brothers  reminded  Julian 
of  his  own  danger,  and  his  apprehensions  were  increased  by  the 
recent  and  unworthy  fate  of  Sylvanus.  In  the  summer  which 
preceded  his  own  elevation,  that  general  had  been  chosen  to 
deliver  Gaul  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Barbarians ;  but  Sylvanus 
soon  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  most  dangerous  enemies  in 
the  Imperial  court.  A  dexterous  informer,  countenanced  by 
several  of  the  principal  ministers,  procured  from  him  some  re¬ 
commendatory  letters ;  and  erazing  the  whole  of  the  contents, 
except  the  signature,  filled  up  the  vacant  parchment  with 
matters  of  high  and  treasonable  import.  By  the  industry  and 
courage  of  his  friends,  the  fraud  was  however  detected,  and  in  a 
great  council  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  held  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  emperor  himself,  the  innocence  of  Sylvanus  was 
publicly  acknowledged.  But  the  discovery  came  too  late ;  the 
report  of  the  calumny  and  the  hasty  seizure  of  his  estate  had 
already  provoked  the  indignant  chief  to  the  rebellion  of  which 
he  was  so  unjustly  accused.  He  assumed  the  purple  at  his 
head-quarters  of  Cologne,  and  his  active  powers  appeared  to 
menace  Italy  with  an  invasion,  and  Milan  with  a  siege.  In  this 
emergency,  Ursicinus,  a  general  of  equal  rank,  regained,  by  an 
act  of  treachery,  the  favour  which  he  had  lost  by  his  eminent 
services  in  the  East.  Exasperated,  as  he  might  speciously 
allege,  by  injuries  of  a  similar  nature,  he  hastened  with  a  few 
followers  to  join  the  standard,  and  to  betray  the  confidence,  of 
his  too  credulous  friend.  After  a  reign  of  only  twenty-eight 
days,  Sylvanus  was  assassinated :  the  soldiers  who,  without  any 
criminal  intention,  had  blindly  followed  the  example  of  their 
leader,  immediately  returned  to  their  allegiance;  and  the 
flatterers  of  Constantius  celebrated  the  wisdom  and  felicity  of 
the  monarch  who  had  extinguished  a  civil  war  without  the 
hazard  of  a  battle.43 

The  protection  of  the  Bhsetian  frontier,  and  the  persecution  constan- 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  detained  Constantius  in  Italy  above  ^m^.sik8 
eighteen  months  after  the  departure  of  Julian.  Before  the  aptusb 
emperor  returned  into  the  East,  he  indulged  his  pride  and 

43  Ammianus  (xv.  5)  was  perfectly  well  informed  of  the  oonduot  and  fate  of 
Sylvanus.  He  himself  was  one  of  the  few  followers  who  attended  Ursioinus  in  his 
dangerous  enterprise. 
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curiosity  in  a  visit  to  the  ancient  capital.44  He  proceeded  from 
Milan  to  Borne  along  the  iEmilian  and  Flaminian  ways ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  approached  within  forty  miles  of  the  city,  the  march 
of  a  prince  who  had  never  vanquished  a  foreign  enemy  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  triumphal  procession.  His  splendid  train 
was  composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  luxury ;  but  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace  he  was  encompassed  by  the  glittering  arms  of 
the  numerous  squadrons  of  his  guards  and  cuirassiers.  Their 
streaming  banners  of  silk,  embossed  with  gold  and  shaped  in 
the  form  of  dragons,  waved  round  the  person  of  the  emperor. 
Constantius  sat  alone  in  a  lofty  car  resplendent  with  gold  and 
precious  gems;  and,  except  when  he  bowed  his  head  to  pass 
under  the  gates  of  the  cities,  he  affected  a  stately  demeanour  of 
inflexible  and,  as  it  might  seem,  of  insensible  gravity.  The 
severe  discipline  of  the  Persian  youth  had  been  introduced  by 
the  eunuchs  into  the  Imperial  palace ;  and  such  were  the  habits 
of  patience  which  they  had  inculcated  that,  during  a  slow  and 
sultry  march,  he  was  never  seen  to  move  his  hand  towards  his 
face  or  to  turn  his  eyes  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  He 
was  received  by  the  magistrates  and  senate  of  Borne ;  and  the 
emperor  surveyed,  with  attention,  the  civil  honours  of  the  re¬ 
public  and  the  consular  images  of  the  noble  families.  The 
streets  were  lined  with  an  innumerable  multitude.  Their  re¬ 
peated  acclamations  expressed  their  joy  at  beholding,  after  an 
absence  of  thirty-two  years,  the  sacred  person  of  their  sovereign ; 
and  Constantius  himself  expressed,  with  some  pleasantry,  his 
affected  surprise  that  the  human  race  should  thus  suddenly  be 
collected  on  the  same  spot.  The  son  of  Constantine  was  lodged 
in  the  ancient  palace  of  Augustus:  he  presided  in  the  senate, 
harangued  the  people  from  the  tribunal  which  Cicero  had  so 
often  ascended,  assisted  with  unusual  courtesy  at  the  games  of 
the  circus,  and  accepted  the  crowns  of  gold  as  well  as  the 
panegyrics  which  had  been  prepared  for  this  ceremony  by  the 
deputies  of  the  principal  cities.  His  short  visit  of  thirty  days 
was  employed  in  viewing  the  monuments  of  art  and  power  which 
were  scattered  over  the  seven  hills  and  the  interjacent  valleys. 
He  admired  the  awful  majesty  of  the  capitol,  the  vast  extent  of 

44  For  the  particulars  of  the  visit  of  Oonstantius  to  Rome,  see  Ammianus,  1.  xvi . 
o.  10.  We  have  only  to  add  that  Themistius  was  appointed  deputy  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  that  he  composed  his  fourth  Oration  for  this  ceremony. 
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the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian,  the  severe  simplicity  of 
the  Pantheon,  the  massy  greatness  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus, 
the  elegant  architecture  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  and  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  and,  above  all,  the  stately  structure  of  the 
Forum  and  column  of  Trajan ;  acknowledging  that  the  voice  of 
fame,  so  prone  to  invent  and  to  magnify,  had  made  an  inade¬ 
quate  report  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  The  traveller, 
who  has  contemplated  the  ruins  of  ancient  Borne,  may  conceive 
some  imperfect  idea  of  the  sentiments  which  they  must  have 
inspired  when  they  reared  their  heads  in  the  splendour  of  un¬ 
sullied  beauty. 

The  satisfaction  which  Constantins  had  received  from  this  Anew 
journey  excited  him  to  the  generous  emulation  of  bestowing  on 
the  Bomans  some  memorial  of  his  own  gratitude  and  munifi¬ 
cence.  His  first  idea  was  to  imitate  the  equestrian  and  colossal 
statue  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan ;  but,  when  he 
had  maturely  weighed  the  difficulties  of  the  execution,46  he 
chose  rather  to  embellish  the  capital  by  the  gift  of  an  Egyptian 
obelisk.  In  a  remote  but  polished  age,  which  seems  to  have 
preceded  the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing,  a  great  number 
of  these  obelisks  had  been  erected,  in  the  cities  of  Thebes  and 
Heliopolis,  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  in  a  just  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  simplicity  of  their  form  and  the  hardness  of 
their  substance  would  resist  the  injuries  of  time  and  violence.46 
Several  of  these  extraordinary  columns  had  been  transported  to 
Borne  by  Augustus  and  his  successors,  as  the  most  durable 
monuments  of  their  power  and  victory ; 47  but  there  remained 
one  obelisk  which,  from  its  size  or  sanctity,  escaped  for  a  long 
time  the  rapacious  vanity  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  designed 
by  Constantine  to  adorn  his  new  city;48  and,  after  being  re- 

*  Hormisdas,  a  fugitive  prince  of  Persia,  observed  to  the  emperor  that,  if  he 
made  such  a  horse,  he  must  think  of  preparing  a  similar  stable  (the  Forum  of 
Trajan).  Another  saying  of  Hormisdas  is  recorded,  "  that  one  thing  only  had 
displeased  him,  to  find  that  men  died  at  Borne  as  well  as  elsewhere  ”.  If  we  adopt 
this  reading  of  the  text  of  Ammianus  (displicuisse  instead  of  placuisse),  we  may 
oonsider  it  as  a  reproof  of  Boman  vanity.  The  contrary  sense  would  be  that  of  a 
misanthrope.  [There  is  no  authority  for  displicuisse,  a  guess  of  Valesius.] 

*  When  Germanicus  visited  the  ancient  monuments  of  Thebes,  the  eldest  of 
the  priests  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  these  hieroglyphics.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii. 
c.  60.  But  it  seems  probable  that  before  the  useful  invention  of  an  alphabet  these 
natural  or  arbitrary  signs  were  the  oommon  characters  of  the  Egyptian  nation. 

See  Warburton’s  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  p.  69-243. 

17  See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  14, 16. 

*  Ammian.  Maroellin.  1.  xvii.  o.  4.  He  gives  us  a  Greek  interpretation  of  the 
bieroglyphios,  and  his  oommentator  Lindenbrogius  adds  a  Latin  inscription,  which, 
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moved  by  his  order  from  the  pedestal  where  it  stood  before  the 
Temple  of  the  Son  at  Heliopolis,  was  floated  down  the  Nile  to 
Alexandria.  The  death  of  Constantine  suspended  the  execution 
of  his  purpose,  and  this  obelisk  was  destined  by  his  son  to  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  A  vessel  of  uncommon  strength 
and  capaciousness  was  provided  to  convey  this  enormous  weight 
of  granite,  at  least  an  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Tiber.  The  obelisk  of 
Constant ius  was  landed  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  and 
elevated  by  the  efforts  of  art  and  labour,  in  the  great  Circus  of 
Rome.49 

Jua  »nd  The  departure  of  Constantius  from  Rome  was  hastened  by 
sarmaMan  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  distress  and  danger  of  the 
sot, ‘aw.' as)  Illyrian  provinces.  The  distractions  of  civil  war,  and  the  irre¬ 
parable  loss  which  the  Roman  legions  had  sustained  in  the 
battle  of  Mursa,  exposed  those  countries,  almost  without  defence, 
to  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  particularly  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Quadi,  a  fierce  and  powerful  nation,  who  seem  to 
have  exchanged  the  institutions  of  Germany  for  the  arms  and 
military  arts  of  their  Sarmatian  allies.50  The  garrisons  of  the 
frontier  were  insufficient  to  check  their  progress ;  and  the  in¬ 
dolent  monarch  was  at  length  compelled  to  assemble,  from  the 
extremities  of  his  dominions,  the  flower  of  the  Palatine  troops,51 
to  take  the  field  in  person,  and  to  employ  a  whole  campaign, 
with  the  preceding  autumn  and  the  ensuing  spring,  in  the  seri- 


in  twenty  verses  of  the  age  of  Constantius,  contain  a  short  history  of  the  obelisk. 
[The  Greek  interpretation  of  Hermapion  given  by  Ammian  cannot  refer  to  the 
obelisk  transferred  from  Heliopolis  by  Constantius,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
it  with  Birch’s  translation  of  the  hieroglyphios  (see  Parker’s  Twelve  Egyptian 
Obelisks).  This  obelisk  was  erected  by  Thothmes  III.,  completed  by  Thothmes  IV. 
and  restored  by  Ramses  II.  But  the  words  of  Ammian  (qui  autem  notarum  textus 
obelisoo  incisus  est  ueteri  quern  uidemus  in  Circo)  rather  suggest,  I  think,  the 
obelisk  of  Augustus,  which  he  had  mentioned  above.  This  obelisk,  now  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  begun  by  Seti,  was  completed  by  Ramses  :  and  the  arlxos  $c  vt epos 
and  arlxos  rpfros  of  Hermapion  (Amm.  ib.  8,  19,  20)  correspond  sufficiently 
olosely  to  the  “  2nd  left  column,  south  side,”  and  the  “  left  column,  south  side,”  in 
Birch’s  translation  (Parker,  ib.  p.  18).  The  whole  question  is  passed  over  in  Mr. 
Parker’s  work.  ] 

4#  See  Donat.  Roma  Antiqua,  1.  iii.  o.  14, 1.  iv.  o.  12,  and  the  learned,  though 
confused,  Dissertation  of  Bargseus  on  Obelisks,  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Grsevius’s  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  1897-1986.  This  Dissertation  is  dedicated  to 
Pope  Sixtus  V.,  who  erected  the  obelisk  of  Constantius  in  the  square  before  the 
patriarchal  church  of  St.  John  Lateran. 

80  The  events  of  this  Quadian  and  Sarmatian  war  are  related  by  Ammianus, 
xvi.  10  ;  xvii.  12,  18 ;  xix.  11. 

81  [Rather  the  Comitatenses.  See  above,  p.  188.] 
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ous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  emperor  passed  the  Danube 
on  a  bridge  of  boats,  cut  in  pieces  all  that  encountered  his 
march,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Quadi, 
and  severely  retaliated  the  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted 
on  the  Roman  province.  The  dismayed  Barbarians  were  soon 
reduced  to  sue  for  peace:  they  offered  the  restitution  of  his 
captive  subjects  as  an  atonement  for  the  past,  and  the  noblest 
hostages  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  conduct.  The  generous 
courtesy  which  was  shown  to  the  first  among  their  chieftains 
who  implored  the  clemency  of  Constantins  encouraged  the  more 
timid,  or  the  more  obstinate,  to  imitate  their  examples ;  and  the 
Imperial  camp  was  crowded  with  the  princes  and  ambassadors 
of  the  most  distant  tribes,  who  occupied  the  plains  of  the  Lesser 
Poland,  and  who  might  have  deemed  themselves  secure  behind  the 
lofty  ridge  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  While  Constantins  gave 
laws  to  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Danube,  he  distinguished 
with  specious  compassion  the  Sarmatian  exiles  who  had  been 
expelled  from  their  native  country  by  the  rebellion  of  their 
slaves,  and  who  formed  a  very  considerable  accession  to  the 
power  of  the  Quadi.  The  emperor,  embracing  a  generous  but 
artful  system  of  policy,  released  the  Sarmatians  from  the  bands 
of  this  humiliating  dependence,  and  restored  them,  by  a  sepa¬ 
rate  treaty,  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation  united  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  king,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  republic.  He  declared 
his  resolution  of  asserting  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  of 
securing  the  peace  of  the  provinces  by  the  extirpation,  or  at 
least  the  banishment,  of  the  Limigantes,  whose  manners  were 
still  infected  with  the  vices  of  their  servile  origin.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  design  was  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  glory. 
The  territory  of  the  Limigantes  was  protected  against  the 
Romans  by  the  Danube,  against  the  hostile  Barbarians  by  the 
Theiss.  The  marshy  lands  which  lay  between  those  rivers,  and 
were  often  covered  by  their  inundations,  formed  an  intricate 
wilderness,  pervious  only  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  acquainted 
with  its  secret  paths  and  inaccessible  fortresses.  On  the  approach 
of  Constantius,  the  Limigantes  tried  the  efficacy  of  prayers,  of 
fraud,  and  of  arms ;  but  he  sternly  rejected  their  supplications, 
defeated  their  rude  stratagems,  and  repelled  with  skill  and 
firmness  the  efforts  of  their  irregular  valour.  One  of  their  most 
warlike  tribes,  established  in  a  small  island  towards  the  conflux 
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of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  consented  to  pass  the  river  with 
the  intention  of  surprising  the  emperor  during  the  security  of 
an  amicable  conference.  They  soon  became  the  victims  of  the 
perfidy  which  they  meditated.  Encompassed  on  every  side, 
trampled  down  by  the  cavalry,  slaughtered  by  the  swords  of 
the  legions,  they  disdained  to  ask  for  mercy;  and  with  an 
undaunted  countenance  still  grasped  their  weapons  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  After  this  victory  a  considerable  body  of 
Homans  was  landed  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube ;  the 
(Tauaii)  Taifalas,  a  Gothic  tribe  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empire, 
invaded  the  Limigantes  on  the  side  of  the  Theiss ;  and  their 
former  masters,  the  free  Sarmatians,  animated  by  hope  and 
revenge,  penetrated  through  the  hilly  country  into  the  heart 
of  their  ancient  possession.  A  general  conflagration  revealed 
the  huts  of  the  Barbarians,  which  were  seated  in  the  depth  of 
the  wilderness;  and  the  soldier  fought  with  confidence  on 
marshy  ground,  which  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  tread.  In 
this  extremity  the  bravest  of  the  Limigantes  were  resolved  to 
die  in  arms,  rather  than  to  yield;  but  the  milder  sentiment, 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  their  elders,  at  length  prevailed; 
and  the  suppliant  crowd,  followed  by  their  wives  and  children, 
repaired  to  the  Imperial  camp,  to  learn  their  fate  from  the 
mouth  of  the  conqueror.  After  celebrating  his  own  clemency, 
which  was  still  inclined  to  pardon  their  repeated  crimes  and  to 
spare  the  remnant  of  a  guilty  nation,  Constantius  assigned  for 
the  place  of  their  exile  a  remote  country,  where  they  might 
enjoy  a  safe  and  honourable  repose.  The  Limigantes  obeyed 
with  reluctance;  but  before  they  could  reach,  at  least  before 
they  could  occupy,  their  destined  habitations,  they  returned 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  exaggerating  the  hardships  of  their 
situation,  and  requesting,  with  fervent  professions  of  fidelity, 
that  the  emperor  would  grant  them  an  undisturbed  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  the  Homan  provinces.  Instead  of  consult¬ 
ing  his  own  experience  of  their  incurable  perfidy,  Constantius 
listened  to  his  flatterers,  who  were  ready  to  represent  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  accepting  a  colony  of  soldiers,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  much  easier  to  obtain  the  pecuniary  contributions  than 
the  military  service  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  Limi- 
gantes  were  permitted  to  pass  the  Danube ;  and  the  emperor 
gave  audience  to  the  multitude  in  a  large  plain  near  the  modern 
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city  of  Boda.  They  surrounded  the  tribunal,  and  seemed  totAennjn-, 
hear  with  respect  an  oration  full  of  mildness  and  dignity ;  when  *meni 
one  of  the  Barbarians,  casting  his  shoe  into  the  air,  exclaimed 
with  a  loud  voice,  Marha  !  Marha  !  a  word  of  defiance,  which 
was  received  as  the  signal  of  the  tumult.  They  rushed  with 
fury  to  seize  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  his  royal  throne  and 
golden  couch  were  pillaged  by  these  rude  hands;  but  the 
faithful  defence  of  his  guards,  who  died  at  his  feet,  allowed  him 
a  moment  to  mount  a  fleet  horse,  and  to  escape  from  the  con¬ 
fusion.  The  disgrace  which  had  been  incurred  by  a  treacherous 
surprise  was  soon  retrieved  by  the  numbers  and  discipline  of 
the  Romans;  and  the  combat  was  only  terminated  by  the 
extinction  of  the  name  and  nation  of  the  Limigantes.  The 
free  Sarmatians  were  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  their  ancient 
seats ;  and,  although  Constantins  distrusted  the  levity  of  their 
character,  he  entertained  some  hopes  that  a  sense  of  gratitude 
might  influence  their  future  conduct.  He  had  remarked  the 
lofty  stature  and  obsequious  demeanour  of  Zizais,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  their  chiefs.  He  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  King ; 
and  Zizais  proved  that  he  was  not  unworthy  to  reign  by  a 
sincere  and  lasting  attachment  to  the  interest  of  his  benefactor, 
who,  after  this  splendid  success,  received  the  name  of  Sarmaticus 
from  the  acclamations  of  his  victorious  army.62 

While  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  Persian  monarch,  at  the  The  p«- 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  defended  their  extreme  limits  uafion  e°' 
against  the  Barbarians  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Oxus,  their A  D’ 368 
intermediate  frontier  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  a  languid 
war,  and  a  precarious  truce.  Two  of  the  eastern  ministers  of 
Constantius,  the  praetorian  prefect  Musonian,  whose  abilities 
were  disgraced  by  the  want  of  truth  and  integrity,  and  Cassian, 
duke  of  Mesopotamia,  a  hardy  and  veteran  soldier,  opened  a 
secret  negotiation  with  the  satrap  Tamsapor.68  TheBe  over¬ 
tures  of  peace,  translated  into  the  servile  and  flattering  language 
of  Asia,  were  transmitted  to  the  camp  of  the  Great  King ;  who 
resolved  to  signify,  by  an  ambassador,  the  terms  which  he  was 
inclined  to  grant  to  the  suppliant  Romans.  NarseB,  whom 
he  invested  with  that  character,  was  honourably  received  in 

n  Genti  Sarmatarum  magno  decore  oonsidens  apud  eos  regem  dedit.  Aurelius 
Victor  [Caes.  42].  In  a  pompous  oration  pronounced  by  Constantius  himself,  he 
expatiates  on  his  own  exploits  with  much  vanity,  and  some  truth. 

M  Ammian.  xvi.  9. 
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his  passage  through  Antioch  and  Constantinople :  he  reached 
Sirmium  after  a  long  journey,  and,  at  his  first  audience,  respect¬ 
fully  unfolded  the  silken  veil  which  covered  the  haughty  epistle 
of  his  sovereign.  Sapor,  King  of  Kings,  and  Brother  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  (such  were  the  lofty  titles  affected  by  oriental 
vanity),  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  his  brother,  Constantius 
Caesar,  had  been  taught  wisdom  by  adversity.  As  the  lawful 
successor  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  Sapor  asserted  that  the  river 
Strymon  in  Macedonia  was  the  true  and  ancient  boundary  of 
his  empire;  declaring,  however,  that,  as  an  evidence  of  his 
moderation,  he  would  content  himself  with  the  provinces  of 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  which  had  been  fraudulently  ex¬ 
torted  from  his  ancestors.  He  alleged  that,  without  the  re¬ 
stitution  of  these  disputed  countries,  it  was  impossible  to  establish 
any  treaty  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis ;  and  he  arrogantly 
threatened  that,  if  his  ambassador  returned  in  vain,  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  the  field  in  the  spring,  and  to  support  the  justice 
of  his  cause  by  the  strength  of  his  invincible  arms.  Narses, 
who  was  endowed  with  the  most  polite  and  amiable  manners, 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  duty,  to  soften 
the  harshness  of  the  message.64  Both  the  style  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  were  maturely  weighed  in  the  Imperial  council,  and  he 
was  dismissed  with  the  following  answer :  “  Constantius  had  a 
right  to  disclaim  the  officiousness  of  his  ministers,  who  had 
acted  without  any  specific  orders  from  the  throne :  he  was  not, 
however,  averse  to  an  equal  and  honourable  treaty ;  but  it  was 
highly  indecent,  as  well  as  absurd,  to  propose  to  the  sole  and 
victorious  emperor  of  the  Koman  world  the  same  conditions  of 
peace  which  he  had  indignantly  rejected  at  the  time  when  his 
power  was  contracted  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  East :  the 
chance  of  arms  was  uncertain ;  and  Sapor  should  recollect  that, 
if  the  Bomans  had  sometimes  been  vanquished  in  battle,  they 
had  almost  always  been  successful  in  the  event  of  the  war  A 
few  days  after  the  departure  of  Narses,  three  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  the  court  of  Sapor,  who  was  already  returned  from  the 
Scythian  expedition  to  his  ordinary  residence  of  Ctesiphon.  A 
count,  a  notary,  and  a  sophist  had  been  selected  for  this 

64  Am  mi  anus  (xvii.  5)  transcribes  the  haughty  letter.  Themistiua  (Orat.  iv.  p. 
57,  edit.  Petav.)  takes  notice  of  the  silk  covering.  Idatius  and  Zonaras  mention 
the  journey  of  the  ambassador ;  and  Peter  the  Patrician  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  28 
[fr.  17,  in  P.  H.  G.  iv.])  has  informed  us  of  his  conciliating  behaviour. 
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important  commission ;  and  Constantius,  who  was  secretly  anx¬ 
ious  for  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  entertained  some  hopes 
that  the  dignity  of  the  first  of  these  ministers,  the  dexterity  of 
the  second,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  third66  would  persuade  the 
Persian  monarch  to  abate  the  rigour  of  his  demands.  But  the 
progress  of  their  negotiation  was  opposed  and  defeated  by  the 
hostile  arts  of  Antoninus,66  a  Roman  subject  of  Syria,  who  had 
fled  from  the  oppression,  and  was  admitted  into  the  councils 
of  Sapor,  and  even  to  the  royal  table,  where,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Persians,  the  most  important  business  was  fre¬ 
quently  discussed.67  The  dexterous  fugitive  promoted  his  in¬ 
terest  by  the  same  conduct  which  gratified  his  revenge.  He 
incessantly  urged  the  ambition  of  his  new  master  to  embrace 
the  favourable  opportunity  when  the  bravest  of  the  Palatine 
troops  were  employed  with  the  emperor  in  a  distant  war  on  the 
Danube.  He  pressed  Sapor  to  invade  the  exhausted  and  defence¬ 
less  provinces  of  the  East,  with  the  numerous  armies  of  Persia, 
now  fortified  by  the  alliance  and  accession  of  the  fiercest  Bar¬ 
barians.  The  ambassadors  of  Rome  retired  without  success, 
and  a  second  embassy  of  a  still  more  honourable  rank  was  de¬ 
tained  in  strict  confinement,  and  threatened  either  with  death 
or  exile. 

The  military  historian,68  who  was  himself  dispatched  to  ob- invasion  of 
serve  the  army  of  the  Persians,  as  they  were  preparing  to  con-  tamia  by 
struct  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Tigris,  beheld  from  an  emin-  a!d!03S9 
ence  the  plain  of  Assyria,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  horizon, 
covered  with  men,  with  horses,  and  with  arms.  Sapor  appeared 
in  the  front,  conspicuous  by  the  splendour  of  his  purple.  On 
his  left  hand,  the  place  of  honour  among  the  Orientals,  Grum- 


88  Ammianus,  xviL  5,  and  Valesius  ad  loo.  The  sophist,  or  philosopher  (in 
that  age  these  words  were  almost  synonymous),  was  Eustathius  the  Cappadocian, 
the  disciple  of  Jamblichus,  and  the  friend  of  St.  Basil.  Eunapius  (in  vit.  iEdesii, 
p.  44-47)  fondly  attributes  to  this  philosophic  ambassador  the  glory  of  enchanting 
the  Barbarian  king  by  the  persuasive  oharms  of  reason  and  eloquence.  See  Tille- 
mont.  Hist,  des  Empereura,  tom.  iv.  p.  828, 1132. 

06  Ammian.  xviii.  5,  6,  8.  The  decent  and  respectful  behaviour  of  Antoninus 
towards  the  Roman  general  sets  him  in  a  very  interesting  light ;  and  Ammianus 
himself  speaks  of  the  traitor  with  some  compassion  and  esteem. 

87  This  circumstance,  as  it  is  noticed  by  Ammianus,  serves  to  prove  the  veracity 
of  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  183),  and  the  permanency  of  the  Persian  manners.  In  every 
age  the  Persians  have  been  addicted  to  intemperanoe,  and  the  wines  of  Shiraz 
have  triumphed  over  the  law  of  Mahomet.  Brisson  de  Regno  Pers.  1.  ii.  p.  462- 
472,  and  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  iii.  p.  90. 

58  Ammian.  1.  xviii.  6,  7,  8, 10. 
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bates,  king  of  the  Chionites,58  displayed  the  stern  countenance 
of  an  aged  and  renowned  warrior.  The  monarch  had  reserved 
a  similar  place  on  his  right  hand  for  the  king  of  the  Albanians, 
who  led  his  independent  tribes  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
The  satraps  and  generalB  were  distributed  according  to  their 
several  ranks,  and  the  whole  army,  besides  the  numerous  train 
of  oriental  luxury,  consisted  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
effective  men,  inured  to  fatigue,  and  selected  from  the  bravest 
nations  of  Asia.  The  Roman  deserter,  who  in  some  measure 
guided  the  councils  of  Sapor,  had  prudently  advised  that,  instead 
of  wasting  the  summer  in  tedious  and  difficult  sieges,  he  should 
march  directly  to  the  Euphrates,  and  press  forwards  without 
delay  to  seize  the  feeble  and  wealthy  metropolis  of  Syria.  But 
the  Persians  were  no  sooner  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  than  they  discovered  that  every  precaution  had  been  used 
which  could  retard  their  progress  or  defeat  their  design.  The 
inhabitants,  with  their  cattle,  were  secured  in  places  of  strength, 
the  green  forage  throughout  the  country  was  set  on  fire,  the 
fords  of  the  river  were  fortified  by  sharp  stakes ;  military  engines 
were  planted  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  a  seasonable  swell  of 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  deterred  the  Barbarians  from 
attempting  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Thapsacus. 
Their  skilful  guide,  changing  his  plan  of  operations,  then  con¬ 
ducted  the  army  by  a  longer  circuit,  but  through  a  fertile  ter¬ 
ritory,  towards  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  infant 
river  is  reduced  to  a  shallow  and  accessible  stream.  Sapor  over¬ 
looked,  with  prudent  disdain,  the  strength  of  Nisibis ;  but,  as  he 
passed  under  the  walls  of  Amida,  he  resolved  to  try  whether  the 
majesty  of  his  presence  would  not  awe  the  garrison  into  immedi¬ 
ate  submission.  The  sacrilegious  insult  of  a  random  dart,  which 
glanced  against  the  royal  tiara,  convinced  him  of  his  error ;  and 
the  indignant  monarch  listened  with  impatience  to  the  advice 
of  his  ministers,  who  conjured  him  not  to  sacrifice  the  success  of 
his  ambition  to  the  gratification  of  his  resentment.  The  following 
day  Grumbates  advanced  towards  the  gates  with  a  select  body 
of  troops,  and  required  the  instant  surrender  of  the  city  as  the 
only  atonement  which  could  be  accepted  for  such  an  act  of  rash¬ 
ness  and  insolence.  His  proposals  were  answered  by  a  general 
discharge,  and  his  only  son,  a  beautiful  and  valiant  youth,  was 

M[An  obeoure  people :  some  have  sought  to  identify  them  with  the  Huns.] 
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pierced  through  the  heart  by  a  javelin,  shot  from  one  of  the 
balistffi.  The  funeral  of  the  prince  of  the  Chionites  was  cele¬ 
brated  according  to  the  rites  of  his  country ;  and  the  grief  of  his 
aged  father  was  alleviated  by  the  solemn  promise  of  Sapor  that 
the  guilty  city  of  Amida  should  serve  as  a  funeral  pile  to  expiate 
the  death,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  of  his  son. 

The  ancient  city  of  Amid  or  Amida,00  which  sometimes  as-|^ 
surnes  the  provincial  appellation  of  Diarbekir,01  is  advantageously 
situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  natural  and  artificial 
channels  of  the  Tigris,  of  which  the  least  inconsiderable  stream 
bends  in  a  semicircular  form  round  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 
The  emperor  Constantius  had  recently  conferred  on  Amida  the 
honour  of  his  own  name,  and  the  additional  fortifications  of 
strong  walls  and  lofty  towers.  It  was  provided  with  an  arsenal 
of  military  engines,  and  the  ordinary  garrison  had  been  rein¬ 
forced  to  the  amount  of  seven  legions,  when  the  place  was  in¬ 
vested  by  the  arms  of  Sapor.00  His  first  and  most  sanguine 
hopes  depended  on  the  success  of  a  general  assault.  To  the 
several  nations  which  followed  his  standard  their  respective  posts 
were  assigned ;  the  south  to  the  Vertse,  the  north  to  the  Alba¬ 
nians,  the  east  to  the  Chionites,  inflamed  with  grief  and  indig¬ 
nation;  the  west  to  the  Segestans,  the  bravest  of  his  warriors, 
who  covered  their  front  with  a  formidable  line  of  Indian  ele¬ 
phants.08  The  Persians,  on  every  side,  supported  their  efforts, 
and  animated  their  courage ;  and  the  monarch  himself,  careless 

00  For  the  description  of  Amida,  see  d’Herbelot,  Biblioth&que  Orientale,  p. 
106 ;  Histoire  de  Timur  Bee,  par  Oherefeddin  Ali,  1.  iii.  o.  41 ;  Ahmed  Arabsiades, 
tom.  i.  p.  931,  o.  49 ;  Voyages  de  Tavernier,  tom.  i.  p.  901 ;  Voyages  d’Ofcter,  tom. 
ii.  p.  273 ;  and  Voyages  de  Niebuhr,  tom.  ii.  p.  324-328.  The  last  of  these  travellers, 
a  learned  and  accurate  Dane,  has  given  a  plan  of  Amida,  whioh  illustrates  the 
operations  of  the  siege. 

01  Diarbekir,  whioh  is  styled  Amid,  or  Kara- Amid,  in  the  public  writings  of  the 
Turks,  contains  above  16,000  houses,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  pasha  with  three 
tails.  The  epithet  of  Kara  is  derived  from  the  blackness  of  the  stone  which  com¬ 
poses  the  strong  and  ancient  wall  of  Amida. 

82  The  operations  of  the  siege  of  Amida  are  very  minutely  described  by  Am* 
mianus  (xix.  1-9),  who  acted  an  honourable  part  in  the  defence,  and  escaped  with 
difficulty  when  the  city  was  stormed  by  the  Persians. 

03  Of  these  four  nations,  the  Albanians  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
description.  The  Segestans  inhabited  a  large  and  level  country,  which  still  pre¬ 
serves  their  name,  to  the  south  of  Khorasan,  and  the  west  of  Hindostan  (see 
Geographia  Nubiensis,  p.  133,  and  d’Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  797). 
Notwithstanding  the  boasted  victory  of  Bahrain  (vol.  i.  p.  410),  the  Segestans, 
above  fourscore  years  afterwards,  appear  as  an  independent  nation,  the  ally  of 
Persia.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  Vert®  and  Ohionites,  but  lam 
inclined  to  place  them  (at  least  the  latter)  towards  the  confines  of  India  and 
Scythia.  See  Ammian.  xvi.  9. 
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of  his  rank  and  safety,  displayed,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  siege, 
the  ardour  of  a  youthful  soldier.  After  an  obstinate  combat 
the  Barbarians  were  repulsed;  they  incessantly  returned  to 
the  charge;  they  were  again  driven  back  with  a  dreadful 
slaughter,  and  two  rebel  legions  of  Gauls,  who  had  been 
banished  into  the  East,  signalized  their  undisciplined  courage  by 
a  nocturnal  sally  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  camp.  In  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  these  repeated  assaults,  Amida  was  betrayed 
by  the  treachery  of  a  deserter,  who  indicated  to  the  Barbarians 
a  secret  and  neglected  staircase,  scooped  out  of  the  rock  that 
hangs  over  the  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Seventy  chosen  archers  of 
the  royal  guard  ascended  in  silence  to  the  third  story  of  a  lofty 
tower  which  commanded  the  precipice ;  they  elevated  on  high 
the  Persian  banner,  the  signal  of  confidence  to  the  assailants  and 
of  dismay  to  the  besieged ;  and,  if  this  devoted  band  could  have 
maintained  their  post  a  few  minutes  longer,  the  reduction  of  the 
place  might  have  been  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 
After  Sapor  had  tried,  without  success,  the  efficacy  of  force  and 
of  stratagem,  he  had  recourse  to  the  slower  but  more  certain 
operations  of  a  regular  siege,  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  was  in¬ 
structed  by  the  skill  of  the  Boman  deserters.  The  trenches  were 
opened  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  the  troops  destined  for  that 
service  advanced  under  the  portable  cover  of  strong  hurdles,  to 
fill  up  the  ditch  and  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  walls. 
Wooden  towers  were  at  the  same  time  constructed,  and  moved 
forwards  on  wheels,  till  the  soldiers,  who  were  provided  with  every 
species  of  missile  weapons,  could  engage  almost  on  level  ground 
with  the  troops  who  defended  the  rampart.  Every  mode  of  re¬ 
sistance  which  art  could  suggest,  or  courage  could  execute,  was 
employed  in  the  defence  of  Amida,  and  the  works  of  Sapor  were 
more  than  once  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  Romans.  But  the 
resources  of  a  besieged  city  may  be  exhausted.  The  Persians 
repaired  their  losses,  and  pushed  their  approaches ;  a  large  breach 
was  made  by  the  battering-ram,63*  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison, 
wasted  by  the  sword  and  by  disease,  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the 
assault.  The  soldiers,  the  citizens,  their  wives,  their  children, 
all  who  had  not  time  to  escape  through  the  opposite  gate,  were 
involved  by  the  conquerors  in  a  promiscuous  massacre. 

6Sa  [Gibbon  has  curiously  transferred  to  Amida  (which  was  taken  by  the 
crumbling  of  a  mound)  the  battering-ram  which  decided  the  fate  of  Singaia.  Cp. 
A  mm.  19,  8,  2,  with  20,  6,  5.] 
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But  the  ruin  of  Amida  was  the  safety  of  the  Roman  pro- of  singara, 
vinces.  As  soon  as  the  first  transports  of  victory  had  subsided,  sgo' 

Sapor  was  at  leisure  to  reflect  that,  to  chastise  a  disobedient  city, 
he  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  troops,  and  the  most  favourable 
season  for  conquest.64  Thirty  thousand  of  his  veterans  had  fallen 
under  the  walls  of  Amida  during  the  continuance  of  a  siege 
which  lasted  seventy-three  days ;  and  the  disappointed  monarch 
returned  to  his  capital  with  affected  triumph  and  secret  mortifi¬ 
cation.  It  was  more  than  probable  that  the  inconstancy  of  his 
Barbarian  allies  was  tempted  to  relinquish  a  war  in  which  they 
had  encountered  such  unexpected  difficulties ;  and  that  the  aged 
king  of  the  Chionites,  satiated  with  revenge,  turned  away  with 
horror  from  a  scene  of  action  where  he  had  been  deprived  of 
the  hope  of  his  family  and  nation.  The  strength  as  well  as 
spirit  of  the  army  with  which  Sapor  took  the  field  in  the  ensu¬ 
ing  spring  was  no  longer  equal  to  the  unbounded  views  of  his 
ambition.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  the  conquest  of  the  East,  he 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  reduction  of  two  forti¬ 
fied  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  Singara  and  Bezabde:66  the  one  [BeiaMe- 
situate  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert,  the  other  in  a  small  tbn-omar) 
peninsula,  surrounded  almost  on  every  side  by  the  deep  and 
rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Five  Roman  legions,  of  the  diminu¬ 
tive  size  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  in  the  age  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  into  remote  captivity 
on  the  extreme  confines  of  Persia.  After  dismantling  the  walls 
of  Singara,  the  conqueror  abandoned  that  solitary  and  se¬ 
questered  place ;  but  he  carefully  restored  the  fortifications  of 
Bezabde,  and  fixed  in  that  important  post  a  garrison  or  colony 
of  veterans,  amply  supplied  with  every  means  of  defence,  and 

“Ammianus  has  marked  the  chronology  of  this  year  by  three  signs,  which  do 
not  perfectly  coincide  with  each  other,  or  with  the  series  of  the  history.  1.  The 
corn  was  ripe  when  Sapor  invaded  Mesopotamia ;  “  Cum  jam  stipulA.  flavente  tur- 
gerent ;  ”  a  circumstance  which,  in  the  latitude  of  Aleppo,  would  naturally  refer 
us  to  he  month  of  April  or  May.  See  Hanner’s  Observations  on  Scripture,  vol.  i. 
p.  41.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  835,  edit.  4to.  2.  The  progress  of  Sapor  was  checked 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates,  which  generally  happens  in  July  and  August. 

Plm.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  21.  Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle,  tom.  i.  p.  696.  8.  When 
Sapor  had  taken  Amida,  after  a  siege  of  Beventy-three  days,  the  autumn  was  far 
advanced.  “  Autumno  prsecipiti  hsedorumque  improbo  sidere  exorto.”  To  re¬ 
concile  these  apparent  contradictions,  we  must  allow  for  some  delay  in  the  Persian 
king,  some  inaccuracy  in  the  historian,  and  some  disorder  in  the  seasons.  [But 
see  Clinton,  Fasti  Romani,  i.  p.  442 ;  we  may  suppose  that  Sapor  crossed  the 
Tigris  early  in  May,  spent  two  months  in  Mesopotamia,  began  siege  o.  July  27 ; 

Amida  taken  c.  Oct.  6-7.] 

66  The  account  of  these  sieges  is  given  by  Ammianus,  xx.  6,  7. 
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animated  by  high  sentiments  of  honour  and  fidelity.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  armB  of  Sapor  incurred  some 
disgrace  by  an  nnsnccessfnl  enterprise  against  Virtha,  or  Tecrit, 
a  strong,  or,  as  it  was  universally  esteemed  till  the  age  of 
Tamerlane,  an  impregnable  fortress  of  the  independent  Arabs.56 
conduct  of  The  defence  of  the  East  against  the  arms  of  Sapor  required, 
ana  and  would  have  exercised,  the  abilities  of  the  most  consummate 
general ;  and  it  seemed  fortunate  for  the  state  that  it  was  the 
actual  province  of  the  brave  Ursicinus,  who  alone  deserved  the 
confidence  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  In  the  hour  of  danger, 
Ursicinus97  was  removed  from  his  station  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  eunuchs ;  and  the  military  command  of  the  East  was  be¬ 
stowed,  by  the  same  influence,  on  Sabinian,  a  wealthy  and 
subtle  veteran,  who  had  attained  the  infirmities,  without  ac¬ 
quiring  the  experience,  of  age.  By  a  second  order,  which  issued 
from  the  same  jealous  and  inconstant  counsels,  Ursicinus  was 
again  dispatched  to  the  frontier  of  Mesopotamia,  and  condemned 
to  sustain  the  labours  of  a  war,  the  honours  of  which  had  been 
transferred  to  his  unworthy  rival.  Sabinian  fixed  his  indolent 
station  under  the  walls  of  Edessa ;  and,  while  he  amused  him¬ 
self  with  the  idle  parade  of  military  exercise,  and  moved  to  the 
sound  of  flutes  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  the  public  defence  was 
abandoned  to  the  boldness  and  diligence  of  the  former  general 
of  the  East.  But,  whenever  Ursicinus  recommended  any  vigor¬ 
ous  plan  of  operations ;  when  he  proposed,  at  the  head  of  a 
light  and  active  army,  to  wheel  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
to  intercept  the  convoys  of  the  enemy,  to  harass  the  wide  extent 
of  the  Persian  lines,  and  to  relieve  the  distress  of  Amida ;  the 
timid  and  envious  commander  alleged  that  he  was  restrained 
by  his  positive  orders  from  endangering  the  safety  of  the  troops. 
Amida  was  at  length  taken;  its  bravest  defenders,  who  had 
escaped  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians,  died  in  the  Boman  camp 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  and  Ursicinus  himself,  after 


For  the  identity  of  Virtha  and  Tecrit,  see  d’Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne, 
tom.  ii.  p.  201.  For  the  siege  of  that  castle  by  Timur  Bee,  or  Tamerlane,  see 
Cherefeddin,  1.  iii.  c.  88.  The  Persian  biographer  exaggerates  the  merit  and 
difficulty  of  this  exploit,  which  delivered  the  caravans  of  Bagdad  from  a  formid¬ 
able  gang  of  robbers.  [The  identity  of  Virta  is  uncertain.] 

67  Ammianus  (xviii.  5,  6,  xix.  8,  xx.  2)  represents  the  merit  and  disgrace  of 
Ursicinus  with  that  faithful  attention  which  a  soldier  owed  to  his  general. 
Some  partiality  may  be  suspected,  yet  the  whole  account  is  consistent  and 
probable. 
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supporting  the  disgrace  of  a  partial  inquiry,  was  punished  for 
the  misconduct  of  Sabinian  by  the  loss  of  his  military  rank. 

But  Constantius  soon  experienced  the  truth  of  the  prediction 
which  honest  indignation  had  extorted  from  his  injured  lieu¬ 
tenant,  that,  as  long  as  such  maxims  of  government  were 
suffered  to  prevail,  the  emperor  himself  would  find  it  no  easy 
task  to  defend  his  eastern  dominions  from  the  invasion  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  When  he  had  subdued  or  pacified  the  Bar¬ 
barians  of  the  Danube,  Constantius  proceeded  by  slow  marches 
into  the  East ;  and,  after  he  had  wept  over  the  smoking  ruins 
of  Amida,  he  formed,  with  a  powerful  army,  the  siege  of 
Bezabde.  The  walls  were  shaken  by  the  reiterated  efforts  of 
the  most  enormous  of  the  battering-rams:  the  town  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  it  was  still  defended  by  the 
patient  and  intrepid  valour  of  the  garrison,  till  the  approach  of 
the  rainy  season  obliged  the  emperor  to  raise  the  siege,  and  u.d.  sso-d 
ingloriously  to  retreat  into  his  winter  quarters  at  Antioch.48 
The  pride  of  Constantius  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  courtiers 
were  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  materials  for  panegyric  in  the 
events  of  the  Persian  war ;  while  the  glory  of  his  cousin  Julian, 
to  whose  military  command  he  had  entrusted  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  the  simple  and  concise 
narrative  of  his  exploits. 

In  the  blind  fury  of  civil  discord,  Constantius  had  abandoned 
to  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  the  countries  of  Gaul,  which  still  German* 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  rival.  A  numerous  swarm  of 
Franks  and  Alemanni  were  invited  to  cross  the  Bhine  by  presents 
and  promises,  by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  and  by  a  perpetual  grant  of 
all  the  territories  which  they  should  be  able  to  subdue.49  But 
the  emperor,  who  for  a  temporary  service  had  thus  imprudently 
provoked  the  rapacious  spirit  of  the  Barbarians,  soon  discovered 
and  lamented  the  difficulty  of  dismissing  these  formidable  allies, 


68  Ammi&n.  xx.  11.  Omisso  vano  incepto,  hiematuruB  Antiochise  redit  in 
Syriam  eerumnosam,  perpessus  et  ulcerum  sad  et  atrooia,  diuque  deflenda.  It  is 
thus  that  James  Gronovius  has  restored  an  obsoure  passage  ;  and  he  thinks  that 
this  correction  alone  would  have  deserved  a  new  edition  of  his  author ;  whose 
sense  may  now  be  darkly  perceived.  I  expected  some  additional  light  from  the 
recent  labours  of  the  learned  Ernestus  (Lipsiae,  1773).  [The  MSS.  have  the 
unmeaning  etulerint  sed,  for  which  Eyssenhardt,  followed  by  Gaidthausen,  reads 
vtwliaJ] 

69  The  ravages  of  the  Germans,  and  the  distress  of  Gaul,  may  be  collected  from 
Julian  himself.  Orat.  ad  8.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  277.  Ammian.  xv.  11  [rather  8, 1]. 
Libanius,  Orat.  x.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  140  [o.  3].  Sozomen,  1.  iii.  c.  1. 

vol.  n.— -19 
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after  they  had  tasted  the  richness  of  the  Roman  soil.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  nice  distinction  of  loyalty  and  rebellion,  these  on- 
disciplined  robbers  treated  as  their  natural  enemies  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  empire,  who  possessed  any  property  which  they 
were  desirous  of  acquiring.  Forty-five  flourishing  cities,  Tongres, 
Cologne,  Treves,  Worms,  Spires,  Strasburg,  &c.,  besides  a  far 
greater  number  of  towns  and  villages,  were  pillaged,  and  for  the 
most  part  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Barbarians  of  Germany,  still 
faithful  to  the  maxims  of  their  ancestors,  abhorred  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  walls,  to  which  they  applied  the  odious  names  of  prisons 
and  sepulchres ;  and,  fixing  their  independent  habitations  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse,  they 
secured  themselves  against  the  danger  of  a  surprise  by  a  rude 
and  hasty  fortification  of  large  trees,  which  were  felled  and 
thrown  across  the  roads.  The  Alemanni  were  established  in 
the  modern  countries  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  the  Franks  oc¬ 
cupied  the  island  of  the  Batavians,  together  with  an  extensive 
district  of  Brabant,  which  was  then  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Toxcmdria ,70  and  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  original 
seat  of  their  Gallic  monarchy.71  From  the  sources  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  the  conquests  of  the  Germans  extended  above 
forty  miles  to  the  west  of  that  river,  over  a  country  peopled  by 
colonies  of  their  own  name  and  nation ;  and  the  scene  of  their 
devastations  was  three  times  more  extensive  than  that  of  their 
conquests.  At  a  still  greater  distance  the  open  towns  of  Gaul  were 
deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortified  cities,  who  trusted 
to  their  strength  and  vigilance,  were  obliged  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  such  supplies  of  corn  as  they  could  raise  on  the  vacant 
land  within  the  inclosure  of  their  walls.  The  diminished  legions, 
destitute  of  pay  and  provisions,  of  arms  and  discipline,  trembled 
at  the  approach,  and  even  at  the  name,  of  the  Barbarians. 

70  Am  mi  arm  b  (xvi.  81.  This  name  Beems  to  be  derived  from  the  Toxandri  of 
Pliny,  and  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  histories  of  the  middle  age.  Toxandria 
was  a  country  of  woods  and  morasses  whioh  extended  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tongres  to  the  conflux  of  the  Vahal  and  the  Rhine.  See  Valesius,  Notit.  Galliar. 

p.  668. 

71  The  paradox  of  P.  Daniel,  that  the  Franks  never  obtained  any  permanent 
settlement  on  his  side  of  the  Rhine  before  the  time  of  Clovis,  is  refuted  with  much 
learning  and  good  sense  by  M.  Biet,  who  has  proved,  by  a  chain  of  evidence,  their 
uninterrupted  possession  of  Toxandria  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the 
accession  of  Clovis.  The  Dissertation  of  M.  Biet  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of 
SoissonB  in  the  year  1786,  and  seems  to  have  been  justly  preferred  to  the  discourse 
of  his  more  celebrated  competitor,  the  Abb6  le  Bceuf ,  an  antiquarian  whose  name 
was  happily  expressive  of  his  talents. 
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Under  these  melancholy  circumstances,  an  unexperienced  of 
youth  was  appointed  to  save  and  to  govern  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  or  rather,  as  he  expresses  it  himself,  to  exhibit  the  vain 
image  of  imperial  greatness.  The  retired  scholastic  education 
of  Julian,  in  which  he  had  been  more  conversant  with  books 
than  with  arms,  with  the  dead  than  with  the  living,  left  him 
in  profound  ignorance  of  the  practical  arts  of  war  and  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and,  when  he  awkwardly  repeated  some  military  exercise 
which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  learn,  he  exclaimed  with  a 
sigh,  “  0  Plato,  Plato,  what  a  task  for  a  philosopher !  ”  Yet 
even  this  speculative  philosophy,  which  men  of  business  are 
too  apt  to  despise,  had  filled  the  mind  of  Julian  with  the 
noblest  precepts  and  the  most  shining  examples ;  had  animated 
him  with  the  love  of  virtue,  the  desire  of  fame,  and  the  contempt 
of  death.  The  habits  of  temperance  recommended  in  the 
schools  are  still  more  essential  in  the  severe  discipline  of  a 
camp.  The  simple  wants  of  nature  regulated  the  measure  of 
his  food  and  sleep.  Rejecting  with  disdain  the  delicacies 
provided  for  his  table,  he  satisfied  his  appetite  with  the  coarse 
and  common  fare  which  was  allotted  to  the  meanest  soldiers. 

During  the  rigour  of  a  Gallic  winter,  he  never  suffered  a 
fire  in  his  bed-chamber;  and  after  a  short  and  interrupted 
slumber  he  frequently  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night  from 
a  carpet  spread  on  the  floor,  to  dispatch  any  urgent  business, 
to  visit  his  rounds,  or  to  steal  a  few  moments  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  favourite  studies.”  The  precepts  of  eloquence 
which  he  had  hitherto  practised  on  fancied  topics  of  declama¬ 
tion  were  more  usefully  applied  to  excite  or  to  assuage  the 
passions  of  an  armed  multitude;  and,  although  Julian,  from 
his  early  habits  of  conversation  and  literature,  was  more  fa¬ 
miliarly  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  language, 
he  had  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.” 

Since  Julian  was  not  originally  designed  for  the  character  of 
a  legislator  or  a  judge,  it  is  probable  that  the  civil  jurisprudence 

78  The  private  life  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  and  the  severe  discipline  whioh  he  em¬ 
braced,  are  displayed  by  Ammianus  (xvi.  5),  who  professes  to  praise,  and  by 
Julian  himself,  who  affects  to  ridicule  (Misopogon,  p.  8401,  a  conduct  which,  in  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Constantine,  might  justly  excite  tne  surprise  of  mankind. 

^Aderat  Latine  quoque  disserenti  [leg.  disserendi]  suffiolens  sermo  Am¬ 
mianus,  xvi.  5.  But  Julian,  eduoated  in  the  schools  of  Greece,  always  considered 
the  language  of  the  Romans  as  a  foreign  and  popular  dialect,  whioh  he  might  use 
on  necessary  occasions. 
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of  the  Romans  had  not  engaged  any  considerable  share  of  his 
attention:  but  he  derived  from  his  philosophic  studies  an  in¬ 
flexible  regard  for  justice,  tempered  by  a  disposition  to  clemency ; 
the  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  equity  and  evidence ; 
and  the  faculty  of  patiently  investigating  the  most  intricate 
and  tedious  questions  which  could  be  proposed  for  his  discussion. 
The  measures  of  policy  and  the  operations  of  war  must  submit 
to  the  various  accidents  of  circumstance  and  character,  and 
the  unpractised  student  will  often  be  perplexed  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  most  perfect  theory.  But  in  the  acquisition 
of  this  important  science,  Julian  was  assisted  by  the  active 
vigour  of  his  own  genius,  as  well  as  by  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  Sallust,  an  officer  of  rank,  who  soon  conceived  a  sincere  at¬ 
tachment  for  a  prince  so  worthy  of  his  friendship ;  and  whose 
incorruptible  integrity  was  adorned  by  the  talent  of  insinuating 
the  harshest  truths  without  wounding  the  delicacy  of  a  royal 
ear.74 

Immediately  after  Julian  had  received  the  purple  at  Milan, 
he  was  sent  into  Gaul,  with  a  feeble  retinue  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  soldiers.  At  Vienna,  where  he  passed  a  painful  and 
anxious  winter,  in  the  hands  of  those  ministers  to  whom 
Constantius  had  entrusted  the  direction  of  his  conduct,  the 
,  Csesar  was  informed  of  the  siege  and  deliverance  of  Autun.  That 
1  large  and  ancient  city,  protected  only  by  a  ruined  wall  and 
pusillanimous  garrison,  was  saved  by  the  generous  resolution 
of  a  few  veterans,  who  resumed  their  arms  for  the  defence  of 
their  country.  In  his  march  from  Autun  through  the  heart 
of  the  Gallic  provinces,  Julian  embraced  with  ardour  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  courage.  At  the  head 
of  a  small  body  of  archers  and  heavy  cavalry,  he  preferred 
the  shorter  but  the  more  dangerous  of  two  roads ;  and  some¬ 
times  eluding,  and  sometimes  resisting,  the  attacks  of  the  Bar¬ 
barians,  who  were  masters  of  the  field,  he  arrived  with  honour 
and  safety  at  the  camp  near  Rheims,  where  the  Roman  troops 
had  been  ordered  to  assemble.  The  aspect  of  their  young 

74  We  are  ignorant  of  the  aotual  office  of  this  excellent  minister,  whom  Julian 
afterwards  created  prasfeot  of  Gaul.  Sallust  was  speedily  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  emperor ;  and  we  may  still  read  a  sensible  but  pedantic  discourse  (p,  240-252), 
in  whioh  Julian  deplores  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  friend,  to  whom  he  acknowledges 
himself  indebted  for  his  reputation.  See  La  Bldterie,  Preface  k  la  Vie  de  Jovien, 

p.  20. 
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prince  revived  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  they 
inarched  from  Rheims  in  search  of  the  enemy,  with  a  confidence 
which  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  them.  The  Alemanni,  fa¬ 
miliarized  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  secretly  collected 
their  scattered  forces  and,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  dark 
and  rainy  day,  poured  with  unexpected  fury  on  the  rear-guard 
of  the  Romans.75  Before  the  inevitable  disorder  could  be 
remedied  two  legions  were  destroyed ;  and  Julian  was  taught 
by  experience  that  caution  and  vigilance  are  the  most  important 
lessons  of  the  art  of  war.  In  a  second  and  more  successful  (Battle  of 

.  .  Bro  to  in¬ 

action,  he  recovered  and  established  his  military  fame:  but, 

as  the  agility  of  the  Barbarians  saved  them  from  the  pursuit,  m»th)i 

his  victory  was  neither  bloody  nor  decisive.  He  advanced, 

however,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  surveyed  the  ruins  of 

Cologne,  convinced  himself  of  the  difficulties  of  the  war,  and 

retreated  on  the  approach  of  winter,  discontented  with  the 

court,  with  his  army,  and  with  his  own  success.75  The  power  of 

the  enemy  was  yet  unbroken;  and  the  Caesar  had  no  sooner 

separated  his  troops,  and  fixed  his  own  quarters  at  Sens,  in  the  tsanonesi 

centre  of  Gaul,  than  he  was  surrounded  and  besieged  by  a 

numerous  host  of  Germans.  Reduced  in  this  extremity  to  the 

resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  displayed  a  prudent  intrepidity 

which  compensated  for  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  place  and 

garrison ;  and  the  Barbarians,  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  were 

obliged  to  retire  with  disappointed  rage. 

The  conscious  pride  of  Julian,  who  was  indebted  only  to  his  his  second 
sword  for  this  signal  deliverance,  was  embittered  by  the  reflexion 
that  he  was  abandoned,  betrayed,  and  perhaps  devoted  to 
destruction,  by  those  who  were  bound  to  assist  him  by  every 
tie  of  honour  and  fidelity.  Marcellus,  master-general  of  the 
cavalry  in  Gaul,  interpreting  too  strictly  the  jealous  orders  of 
the  court,  beheld  with  supine  indifference  the  distress  of  Julian, 
and  had  restrained  the  troops  under  his  command  from  marching 
to  the  relief  of  Sens.  If  the  Caesar  had  dissembled  in  silence 
so  dangerous  an  insult,  his  person  and  authority  would  have 
been  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  world ;  and,  if  an  action 
so  criminal  had  been  suffered  to  pass  with  impunity,  the  emperor 

75  [Julian  was  on  his  way  to  Decempagi ,  now  Dieuze,  in  Lothringen.] 

78  Ammianus  (xvi.  2,  3)  appears  much  better  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his 
first  campaign  than  Julian  himself ;  who  very  fairly  owns  that  he  did  nothing  of 
consequence,  and  that  he  fled  before  the  enemy. 
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would  have  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  received  a  very 
specious  colour  from  his  past  conduct  towards  the  princes  of  the 
Flavian  family.  Marcellus  was  recalled,  and  gently  dismissed 
from  his  office.77  In  his  room  Severus  was  appointed  general 
of  the  cavalry ;  an  experienced  soldier,  of  approved  courage  and 
fidelity,  who  could  advise  with  respect  and  execute  with  zeal ; 
and  who  submitted,  without  reluctance,  to  the  supreme  command 
which  Julian,  by  the  interest  of  his  patroness  Eusebia,  at  length 
obtained  over  the  armies  of  Gaul.78  A  very  judicious  plan  of 
operations  was  adopted  for  the  approaching  campaign.  Julian 
himself,  at  the  head  of  the  remains  of  the  veteran  bands,  and  of 
some  new  levies  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  form,  boldly 
penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  German  cantonments  and 
[Treo  carefully  re-established  the  fortifications  of  Saveme79  in  an 

a  advantageous  post,  which  would  either  check  the  inclusions,  or 

intercept  the  retreat,  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  Barbatio, 
general  of  the  infantry,  advanced  from  Milan  with  an  army  of 
(Basiieai  thirty  thousand  men,80  and  passing  the  mountains  prepared  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Basil. 
It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Alemanni,  pressed  on  either 
side  by  the  Roman  arms,  would  soon  be  forced  to  evacuate  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  and  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  their  native 
country.  But  the  hopes  of  the  campaign  were  defeated  by  the 
incapacity,  or  the  envy,  or  the  secret  instructions,  of  Barbatio ; 
who  acted  as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  Caesar  and  the 
secret  ally  of  the  Barbarians.  The  negligence  with  which  he 
permitted  a  troop  of  pillagers  freely  to  pass,  and  to  return 
almost  before  the  gates  of  his  camp,  may  be  imputed  to  his 
want  of  abilities ;  but  the  treasonable  act  of  burning  a  number 
of  boats,  and  a  superfluous  stock  of  provisions,  which  would  have 
been  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  army  of  Gaul,  was  an 
evidence  of  his  hostile  and  criminal  intentions.  The  Germans 
despised  an  enemy  who  appeared  destitute  either  of  power  or 

77  Ammian.  xvi.  7.  Libanius  speaks  rather  more  advantageously  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  talents  of  Marcellus,  Orat.  z.  p.  272.  And  Julian  insinuates  that  he  would 
not  have  been  so  easily  recalled,  unless  he  had  given  other  reasons  of  offence  to  the 
court,  p.  278. 

78  Severus,  non  discors,  non  arrogans,  sed  longa  militia  frugalitate  oompertus ; 
et  eum  recta  prseeuntem  s ecu  turns,  ut  ductorem  morigerus  miles.  Ammian.  xvi. 
11.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  140  [c.  2]. 

19  [In  ElBass,  the  German  form  of  the  name,  Zabern,  is  now  more  familiar. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  forts  op.  Mommsen,  Hermes  16,  489.] 

80  [Rather  25,000;  see  Amm.  ib.] 
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of  inclination  to  offend  them ;  and  the  ignominious  retreat  of 
Barbatio  deprived  Julian  of  the  expected  support,  and  left  him 
to  extricate  himself  from  a  hazardous  situation,  where  he  could 
neither  remain  with  safety  nor  retire  with  honour.81 

As  soon  as  they  were  delivered  from  the  fears  of  invasion,  the  Battle  of 
Alemanni  prepared  to  chastise  the  Roman  youth,  who  presumed  a.d.  sst, 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  country  which  they  claimed  as 
their  own  by  the  right  of  conquest  and  of  treaties.  They  em¬ 
ployed  three  days  and  as  many  nights  in  transporting  over  the 
Rhine  their  military  powers.  The  fierce  Chnodomar,  shaking 
the  ponderous  javelin,  which  he  had  victoriously  wielded  against 
the  brother  of  Magnentius,  led  the  van  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
moderated  by  his  experience  the  martial  ardour  which  his 
example  inspired.82  He  was  followed  by  six  other  kings,  by 
ten  princes  of  regal  extraction,  by  a  long  train  of  high-spirited 
nobles,  and  by  thirty-five  thousand  of  the  bravest  warriors  of 
the  tribes  of  Germany.  The  confidence  derived  from  the  view 
of  their  own  strength  was  increased  by  the  intelligence  which 
they  received  from  a  deserter,  that  the  Caesar,  with  a  feeble 
army  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  occupied  a  post  about  one- 
and-twenty  miles  from  their  camp  of  Strasburg.  With  this  [Argun- 
inadequate  force,  Julian  resolved  to  seek  and  to  encounter  the  *ora‘uml 
Barbarian  host ;  and  the  chance  of  a  general  action  was  preferred 
to  the  tedious  and  uncertain  operation  of  separately  engaging 
the  dispersed  parties  of  the  Alemanni.  The  Romans  marched 
in  close  order,  and  in  two  columns,  the  cavalry  on  the  right,  the 
infantry  on  the  left ;  and  the  day  was  so  far  spent  when  they 
appeared  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  that  Julian  was  desirous  of 
deferring  the  battle  till  the  next  morning,  and  of  allowing  his 
troops  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  by  the  necessary  re¬ 
freshments  of  sleep  and  food.  Yielding,  however,  with  some 

83  On  the  design  and  failure  of  the  co-operation  between  Julian  and  Barbatio, 
see  Ammianus,  xvi.  11,  and  Lib&nius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278.  [The  “  pillagers M  who 
passed  were  Lseti ;  they  surprised  Lyons.] 

81  Ammianus  (xvi.  12)  describes  with  his  inflated  eloquence  the  figure  and  char¬ 
acter  of  Chnodomar.  Audax  et  fidens  ingenti  robore  lacertorum,  ubi  ardor  prcelii 
sperabatur  immanis,  equo  spumante,  sublimior,  e rectus  in  jaculum  formidand® 
vastitatis,  armorumque  nitore  conspiouus :  antea  strenuus  et  miles,  et  utilis  p raster 
caeteros  ductor.  .  .  .  Decentium  Caesarem  superavit  aequo  marte  congressus. 

[For  criticism  of  the  sources  for  the  history  of  this  campaign  see  Appendix  1.  It 
may  be  noted  that  a  very  important  hint  for  the  topography  of  the  battle  has  been 
missed  by  Gibbon.  Libanius  mentions  that  a  part  of  the  enemy  was  posted  in r*  Averf 
a  bit  of  the  old  aqueduct  of  Strasburg  where  it  crosses  the  Musauthal. 

See  F.  Vogel,  Historische  Zeitsohrift,  vol.  24,  p.  89, 1888.] 
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reluctance  to  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers,  and  even  to  the 
opinion  of  his  council,  he  exhorted  them  to  justify  by  their 
valour  the  eager  impatience,  which,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  would 
be  universally  branded  with  the  epithets  of  rashness  and  pre¬ 
sumption.  The  trumpets  sounded,  the  military  shout  waB  heard 
through  the  field,  and  the  two  armies  rushed  with  equal  fury  to 
the  charge.  The  Caesar,  who  conducted  in  person  his  right 
wing,  depended  on  the  dexterity  of  his  archers,  and  the  weight 
of  his  cuirassiers.  But  his  ranks  were  instantly  broken  by  an 
irregular  mixture  of  light-horse  and  of  light-infantry,  and  he 
had  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  flight  of  six  hundred  of 
his  most  renowned  cuirassiers.®  The  fugitives  were  stopped 
and  rallied  by  the  presence  and  authority  of  Julian,  who,  care¬ 
less  of  his  own  safety,  threw  himself  before  them,  and,  urging 
every  motive  of  shame  and  honour,  led  them  back  against  the 
victorious  enemy.  The  conflict  between  the  two  lines  of  in¬ 
fantry  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  The  Germans  possessed  the 
superiority  of  strength  and  stature,  the  Romans  that  of  discipline 
and  temper ;  and,  as  the  Barbarians  who  served  under  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  empire  united  the  respective  advantages  of  both 
parties,  their  strenuous  efforts,  guided  by  a  skilful  leader,  at 
length  determined  the  event  of  the  day.  The  Romans  lost  four 
tribunes,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  soldiers,  in  this 
memorable  battle  of  Strasburg,  so  glorious  to  the  Csesar,84  and 
so  salutary  to  the  afflicted  provinces  of  Gaul.  Six  thousand  of 
the  Alemanni  were  slain  in  the  field,  without  including  those 
who  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine  or  transfixed  with  darts  whilst 
they  attempted  to  swim  across  the  river.86  Chnodomar  himself 

88  After  the  battle,  Julian  ventured  to  revive  the  rigour  of  ancient  discip¬ 
line  by  exposing  these  fugitives  in  female  apparel  to  the  derision  of  the  whole 
camp.  In  the  next  campaign,  these  troops  nobly  retrieved  their  honour.  Zoeimus, 
1.  iii.  p.  142  [c.  8J. 

“Julian  himself  (ad  8.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  279  [859,  ed.  Hertl.])  speaks  of  the 
battle  of  Strasburg  with  the  modesty  of  conscious  merit :  4 pax** Am*  ote  iucXcms, 
tacts  tea 1  tls  duas  iupUcro  fj  roia6rij  fi&x ’?•  Zosimus  compares  it  with  the  victory  of 
Alexander  over  Darius ;  and  yet  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  of  those  strokes 
of  military  genius  which  fix  the  attention  of  ages  on  the  conduct  and  success  of  a 
single  day.  [Julian  wrote  an  aocount  of  the  battle,  which  is  not  extant,  but  is 
mentioned  by  Eunapius  (fr.  9,  F.  H.  G.  iv.),  and  may  be  the  basis  of  Ammian’s 
account.] 

85  Ammianus,  xvi.  12.  Libanius  adds  2000  more  to  the  number  of  the  slain 
(Orat.  x.  p.  274).  But  these  trifling  differences  disappear  before  the  60,000  Bar¬ 
barians  whom  Zosimus  has  sacrificed  to  the  glory  of  his  hero  (l  iii.  p.  141  [c.  3]). 
We  might  attribute  this  extravagant  number  to  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  if 
this  credulous  or  partial  historian  had  not  swelled  the  army  of  36,000  Alemanni  to 
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was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner,  with  three  of  his  brave 
companions,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  follow  in  life  or 
death  the  fate  of  their  chieftain.  Julian  received  him  with 
military  pomp  in  the  council  of  his  officers;  and,  expressing  a 
generous  pity  for  the  fallen  state,  dissembled  his  inward  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  abject  humiliation,  of  his  captive.  Instead  of 
exhibiting  the  vanquished  king  of  the  Alemanni,  as  a  grateful 
spectacle  to  the  cities  of  Gaul,  he  respectfully  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  emperor  this  splendid  trophy  of  his  victory.  Chnodomar 
experienced  an  honourable  treatment ;  but  the  impatient  Bar¬ 
barian  could  not  long  survive  his  defeat,  his  confinement,  and 
his  exile.86 

After  Julian  had  repulsed  the  Alemanni  from  the  provinces  jniiansab- 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Franks, 
who  were  seated  nearer  to  the  ocean  on  the  confines  ofAD  S68 
Gaul  and  Germany,  and  who,  from  their  numbers,  and  still 
more  from  their  intrepid  valour,  had  ever  been  esteemed  the 
most  formidable  of  the  Barbarians.87  Although  they  were 
strongly  actuated  by  the  allurements  of  rapine,  they  professed  a 
disinterested  love  of  war,  which  they  considered  as  the  supremo 
honour  and  felicity  of  human  nature ;  and  their  minds  and  bodies 
were  so  completely  hardened  by  perpetual  action  that,  according 
to  the  lively  expression  of  an  orator,  the  snows  of  winter  were 
as  pleasant  to  them  as  the  flowers  of  spring.  In  the  month  of 
December,  which  followed  the  battle  of  Strasburg,  Julian  attacked 
a  body  of  six  hundred  Franks,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into 
two  castles  on  the  Meuse.88  In  the  midst  of  that  severe  season 
they  sustained,  with  inflexible  constancy,  a  siege  of  fifty-four 
days ;  till  at  length,  exhausted  by  hunger,  and  satisfied  that  the 
vigilance  of  the  enemy  in  breaking  the  ice  of  the  river  left  them 
no  hopes  of  escape,  the  Franks  consented,  for  the  first  time,  to 
dispense  with  the  ancient  law  which  commanded  them  to  con- 

an  innumerable  multitude  of  Barbarians,  x\rj$os  farupoy  pap&dpwy.  It  is  our 
own  fault  if  this  detection  does  not  inspire  us  with  proper  distrust  on  similar 
occasions. 

m  Ammian.  xvi.  12.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  276. 

87  Libanius  (Orat.  iii.  p.  187)  draws  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
Franks. 

88  Ammianus,  xvii.  2.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278.  The  Greek  orator,  by  mis¬ 
apprehending  a  passage  of  Julian,  has  been  induced  to  represent  the  Franks  as 
consisting  of  a  thousand  men  ;  and,  as  his  head  was  always  full  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  he  compares  them  to  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  besieged  and 
taken  in  the  island  of  Sphaoteria. 
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quer  or  to  die.  The  Caesar  immediately  sent  his  captives  to  the 
court  of  Constantius,  who,  accepting  them  as  a  valuable  pre¬ 
sent,89  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  adding  so  many  heroes  to 
the  choicest  troops  of  his  domestic  guards.  The  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance  of  this  handful  of  Franks  apprized  Julian  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  expedition  which  he  meditated  for  the  ensuing  spring 
against  the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  His  rapid  diligence  sur¬ 
prised  and  astonished  the  active  Barbarians.  Ordering  his 
soldiers  to  provide  themselves  with  biscuit  for  twenty  days,  he 
suddenly  pitched  his  camp  near  Tongres,  while  the  enemy  still 
supposed  him  in  his  winter  quarters  of  Paris,  expecting  the  slow 
arrival  of  his  convoys  from  Aquitain.  Without  allowing  the  Franks 
to  unite  or  to  deliberate,  he  skilfully  spread  his  legions  from 
Cologne  to  the  ocean ;  and  by  the  terror  as  well  as  by  the  sue. 
cess  of  his  arms  soon  reduced  the  suppliant  tribes  to  implore  the 
clemency,  and  to  obey  the  commands,  of  their  conqueror.  The 
Chamavians  submissively  retired  to  their  former  habitations  be¬ 
yond  the  Rhine ;  but  the  Salians  were  permitted  to  possess  their 
new  establishment  of  Toxandria,  as  the  subjects  and  auxiliaries 
of  the  Roman  empire.90  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn  oaths ; 
and  perpetual  inspectors  were  appointed  to  reside  among  the 
Franks,  with  the  authority  of  enforcing  the  strict  observance  of 
the  conditions.  An  incident  is  related,  interesting  enough  in 
itself,  and  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the  character  of  Julian, 
who  ingeniously  contrived  both  the  plot  and  the  catastrophe  of 
the  tragedy.  When  the  Chamavians  sued  for  peace,  he  re¬ 
quired  the  son  of  their  king,  as  the  only  hostage  on  whom  he 
could  rely.  A  mournful  silence,  interrupted  by  tears  and  groans, 
declared  the  sad  perplexity  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  their  aged 
chief  lamented  in  pathetic  language  that  his  private  loss  was 
now  embittered  by  a  sense  of  the  public  calamity.  While  the 

88  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  280.  Libanius,  Orafc.  x.  p.  278.  According  to 
the  expression  oi  Libanius,  the  emperor  tiwpa  Mfiafc  which  la  Bl&erie  understands 
(Vie  de  Julian,  p.  118)  as  an  honest  confession,  and  Valesius  (ad  Ammian.  xvii.  2) 
as  a  mean  evasion,  of  the  truth.  Dom.  Bouquet  (Historiens  de  France,  tom.  L  p. 
733),  by  substituting  another  word,  Mpucro,  would  suppress  both  the  difficulty  and 
the  spirit  of  this  passage. 

90  Ammian.  xvii.  8.  Zosimus,  L  iii.  p.  146-160  [c.  4-7]  (his  narrative  is  darkened 
by  a  mixture  of  fable) ;  and  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  280  [361,  ed.  Hertl.]. 
His  expression,  farc8«£rffi77>'  ply  fxoTpay  rod  2a \iwv  Z&vovs,  XapA&ovs  Sk  c^Aacra.  This 
difference  of  treatment  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  Salian  Franks  were  permitted 
to  retain  the  settlements  in  Toxandria.  [Op.  Eunapius,  12, 13,  ap.  Muller,  F.  H.  Q. 
4.  Zosimus  has  confused  Ohnodomar  with  Vadomar.] 
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Chamavians  lay  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  the  royal 
captive,  whom  they  believed  to  have  been  slain,  unexpectedly 
appeared  before  their  eyes ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  tumult  of  joy 
was  hushed  into  attention,  the  Csesar  addressed  the  assembly  in 
the  following  terms :  «  Behold  the  son,  the  prince,  whom  you 
wept.  You  had  lost  him  by  your  fault.  God  and  the  Bomans 
have  restored  him  to  you.  I  shall  still  preserve  and  educate 
the  youth,  rather  as  a  monument  of  my  own  virtue  than  as  a 
pledge  of  your  sincerity.  Should  you  presume  to  violate  the 
faith  which  you  have  sworn,  the  arms  of  the  republic  will  avenge 
the  perfidy,  not  on  the  innocent,  but  on  the  guilty.”  The  Bar¬ 
barians  withdrew  from  his  presence,  impressed  with  the  warmest 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  admiration.91 

It  was  not  enough  for  Julian  to  have  delivered  the  provinces  Make* 
of  Gaul  from  the  Barbarians  of  Germany.  He  aspired  to  emu-  peduions 
late  the  glory  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of  the  emperors ;  Sd  the 
after  whose  example  he  composed  his  own  commentaries  of  the  aw.' 969' 
Gallic  war."  Csesar  has  related,  with  conscious  pride,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  twice  passed  the  Bhine.  Julian  could  boast 
that,  before  he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  he  had  carried  the 
Boman  Eagles  beyond  that  great  river  in  three  successful  expedi¬ 
tions.98  The  consternation  of  the  Germans,  after  the  battle  of 
Strasburg,  encouraged  him  to  the  first  attempt ;  and  the  reluct¬ 
ance  of  the  troops  soon  yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of 
a  leader  who  shared  the  fatigues  and  dangers  which  he  imposed 
on  the  meanest  of  the  soldiers.  The  villages  on  either  side  of 
the  Main,  which  were  plentifully  stored  with  com  and  cattle,  iMoenos] 
felt  the  ravages  of  an  invading  army.  The  principal  houses, 
constructed  with  some  imitation  of  Boman  elegance,  were  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  flames ;  and  the  Csesar  boldly  advanced  about  ten 
miles,  till  his  progress  was  stopped  by  a  dark  and  impenetrable 
forest,  undermined  by  subterraneous  passages,  which  threatened, 

91  This  interesting  story,  whioh  Zosimos  has  abridged,  is  related  by  Eunapius 
(in  Excerpt.  Legationum,  p.  15,  16,  17)  with  all  the  amplifications  of  Grecian 
rhetoric :  but  the  silence  of  Libanius,  of  Ammianus,  and  of  Julian  himself,  renders 
the  truth  of  it  extremely  suspicious. 

99  Libanius,  the  friend  of  Julian,  clearly  insinuates  (Orat.  iv.  p.  178)  that  his 
hero  had  composed  the  history  of  his  Gallic  campaigns.  But  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p. 

140  [c.  2])  seems  to  have  derived  his  information  only  from  the  Orations  (Ao^t) 
and  the  Epistles  of  Julian.  The  discourse  which  is  addressed  to  the  Athenians 
contains  an  accurate,  though  general,  account  of  the  war  against  the  Germans. 

M  See  Ammian.  xvii.  1. 10,  xviii.  2,  and  Zosim.  1.  iii.  p.  144.  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q. 

Athen.  p.  280. 
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with  secret  snares  and  ambush,  every  step  of  the  assailant.  The 
ground  was  already  covered  with  snow ;  and  Julian,  after  repair¬ 
ing  an  ancient  castle  which  had  been  erected  by  Trajan,94 
granted  a  truce  of  ten  months  to  the  submissive  Barbarians. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Julian  undertook  a  second  expedi¬ 
tion  beyond  the  Bhine,  to  humble  the  pride  of  Surmar96  and 
Hortaire,  two  of  the  kings  of  the  Alemanni,  who  had  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  battle  of  Strasburg.  They  promised  to  restore  all 
the  Roman  captives  who  yet  remained  alive ;  and,  as  the  Caesar 
had  procured  an  exact  account  from  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Gaul,  of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had  lost,  he  detected  every 
attempt  to  deceive  him  with  a  degree  of  readiness  and  accuracy 
which  almost  established  the  belief  of  his  supernatural  know¬ 
ledge.  His  third  expedition  was  still  more  splendid  and  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  two  former.  The  Germans  had  collected  their 
military  powers,  and  moved  along  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river,  with  a  design  of  destroying  the  bridge  and  of  preventing 
the  passage  of  the  Romans.  But  this  judicious  plan  of  defence 
was  disconcerted  by  a  skilful  diversion.  Three  hundred  light¬ 
armed  and  active  soldiers  were  detached  in  forty  small  boats,  to 
fall  down  the  stream  in  silence,  and  to  land  at  some  distance 
from  the  posts  of  the  enemy.  They  executed  their  orders  with 
so  much  boldness  and  celerity  that  they  had  almost  surprised  the 
Barbarian  chiefs,  who  returned  in  the  fearless  confidence  of 
intoxication  from  one  of  their  nocturnal  festivals.  Without  re¬ 
peating  the  uniform  and  disgusting  tale  of  slaughter  and  devas¬ 
tation,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  Julian  dictated  his  own 
conditions  of  peace  to  six  of  the  haughtiest  kings  of  the  Alemanni, 
three  of  whom  were  permitted  to  view  the  severe  discipline  and 
martial  pomp  of  a  Roman  camp.  Followed  by  twenty  thousand 
captives,  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  chains  of  the  Barbarians, 
the  Caesar  repassed  the  Rhine,  after  terminating  a  war,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  has  been  compared  to  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
Punic  and  Cimbric  victories. 

As  soon  as  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Julian  had  secured  an 
interval  of  peace,  he  applied  himself  to  a  work  more  congenial 
to  his  humane  and  philosophic  temper.  The  cities  of  Gaul, 
which  had  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  he 

w  [Variously  supposed  to  be  Gustavsburg  or  Ladenburg  (Lupodunum).] 

1,6  [The  name  is  buomar.] 
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diligently  repaired ;  and  seven  important  posts,  between  Mainz  nj^untia- 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  are  particularly  mentioned,  as 
having  been  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  order  of  Julian.96  The 
vanquished  Germans  had  submitted  to  the  just  but  humiliating 
condition  of  preparing  and  conveying  the  necessary  materials. 

The  active  zeal  of  Julian  urged  the  prosecution  of  the  work ; 
and  such  was  the  spirit  which  he  had  diffused  among  the  troops 
that  the  auxiliaries  themselves,  waving  their  exemption  from 
any  duties  of  fatigue,  contended  in  the  most  servile  labours 
with  the  diligence  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  It  was  incumbent  on 
the  Csesar  to  provide  for  the  subsistence,  as  well  as  for  the  safety, 
of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  garrisons.  The  desertion  of  the 
former,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  latter,  must  have  been  the  fatal 
and  inevitable  consequences  of  famine.  The  tillage  of  the 
provinces  of  Gaul  had  been  interrupted  by  the  calamities  of 
war ;  but  the  scanty  harvests  of  the  continent  were  supplied,  by 
his  paternal  care,  from  the  plenty  of  the  adjacent  island.  Six 
hundred  large  barks,  framed  in  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes, 
made  several  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Britain ;  and,  returning 
from  thence  laden  with  com,  sailed  up  the  Rhine,  and  distri¬ 
buted  their  cargoes  to  the  several  towns  and  fortresses  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.97  The  arms  of  Julian  had  restored  a  free 
and  secure  navigation,  which  Constantius  had  offered  to  purchase 
at  the  expense  of  his  dignity,  and  of  a  tributary  present  of  two 
thousand  pounds  of  silver.  The  emperor  parsimoniously  refused 
to  his  soldiers  the  sums  which  he  granted  with  a  lavish  and 
trembling  hand  to  the  Barbarians.  The  dexterity,  as  well  as 
the  firmness,  of  Julian  was  put  to  a  severe  trial,  when  he  took 
the  field  with  a  discontented  army,  which  had  already  served 


"Ammian.  xviii.  2.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  279,  280.  Of  these  seven  posts, 
four  are  at  present  towns  of  some  oonsequence :  Bingen,  Andemaoh,  Bonn,  and 
Neuss.  The  other  three,  Tricesimre  [has  been  identified  with  Kellen],  Quadribur- 
gium  [Schenkenschanz],  and  Castra  Heroulis,  or  Heraclea  [Erkelens],  no  longer 
subsist ;  but  there  is  room  to  believe  that,  on  the  ground  of  Quadriburgium,  the 
Dutch  have  constructed  the  fort  of  Sohenk,  a  name  so  offensive  to  the  fastidious 
delicacy  of  Boileau.  See  d’Anville,  Notice  del’anoienne  Gaule,p.  188.  Boileau, 
Epitre  iv.  and  the  notes. 

97  We  may  credit  Julian  himself,  Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Atheniensem,  p.  280  [861, 
ed.  Hertl.],  who  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  transaction.  Zosimus  adds 
two  hundred  vessels  more,  1.  iii.  p.  145  [c.  5].  If  we  compute  the  600  corn  ships  of 
Julian  at  only  seventy  tons  each,  they  were  capable  of  exporting  120,000  quarters 
(see  Arbuthnot’s  Weights  and  Measures,  p.  287) ;  and  the  country  which  oould 
bear  so  large  an  exportation  must  already  have  attained  an  improved  state  of 
agriculture. 
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two  campaigns  without  receiving  any  regular  pay  or  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  donative.®8 

A  tender  regard  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  subjects 
was  the  ruling  principle  which  directed,  or  seemed  to  direct, 
the  administration  of  Julian.®®  He  devoted  the  leisure  of  his 
winter  quarters  to  the  offices  of  civil  government,  and  affected 
to  assume  with  more  pleasure  the  character  of  a  magistrate  than 
that  of  a  general.  Before  he  took  the  field,  he  devolved  on  the 
provincial  governors  most  of  the  public  and  private  causes  which 
had  been  referred  to  his  tribunal ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  care¬ 
fully  revised  their  proceedings,  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
and  pronounced  a  second  judgment  on  the  judges  themselves. 
Superior  to  the  last  temptation  of  virtuous  minds,  an  indiscreet 
and  intemperate  zeal  for  justice,  he  restrained,  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  the  warmth  of  an  advocate  who  prosecuted,  for 
extortion,  the  president  of  the  Narbonnese  province.  “  Who 
will  ever  be  found  guilty,”  exclaimed  the  vehement  Delphidius, 
“  if  it  be  enough  to  deny  ?  ”  ••  And  who,”  replied  Julian,  *«  will 

ever  be  innocent,  if  it  be  sufficient  to  affirm?  ”  In  the  general 
administration  of  peace  and  war,  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  is 
commonly  the  same  aB  that  of  his  people;  but  Constantins 
would  have  thought  himself  deeply  injured,  if  the  virtues  of 
Julian  had  defrauded  him  of  any  part  of  the  tribute  which  he 
extorted  from  an  oppressed  and  exhausted  country.  The  prince, 
who  was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  might  sometimes 
presume  to  correct  the  rapacious  insolence  of  the  inferior  agents, 
to  expose  their  corrupt  arts,  and  to  introduce  an  equal  and 
easier  mode  of  collection.  But  the  management  of  the  finances 
was  more  safely  entrusted  to  Florentius,  Praetorian  prefect  of 
Gaul,  an  effeminate  tyrant,  incapable  of  pity  or  remorse ;  and 
the  haughty  minister  complained  of  the  most  decent  and  gentle 
opposition,  while  Julian  himself  was  rather  inclined  to  censure 
the  weakness  of  his  own  behaviour.  The  CsBsar  had  rejected 
with  abhorrence  a  mandate  for  the  levy  of  an  extraordinary 
tax :  a  new  superindiction,  which  the  prefect  had  offered  for 
his  signature ;  and  the  faithful  picture  of  the  public  misery,  by 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  justify  his  refusal,  offended  the 

"The  troops  onoe  broke  out  into  a  mutiny,  immediately  before  the  second 
passage  of  the  Bhine.  Ammian.  xvii.  9. 

*•  Ammian.  xvi.  6,  xviii.  1.  Mamertinua  in  P&negyr.  Vet.  xi.  4. 
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court  of  Constantius.  We  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading 
the  sentiments  of  Julian,  as  he  expresses  them  with  warmth 
and  freedom  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 

After  stating  his  own  conduct,  he  proceeds  in  the  following 
terms :  “  Was  it  possible  for  the  disciple  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
to  act  otherwise  than  I  have  done  ?  Could  I  abandon  the  un¬ 
happy  subjects  entrusted  to  my  care?  Was  I  not  called  upon 
to  defend  them  from  the  repeated  injuries  of  these  unfeeling 
robbers?  A  tribune  who  deserts  his  post  is  punished  with 
death  and  deprived  of  the  honours  of  burial.100  With  what 
justice  could  I  pronounce  his  sentence,  if,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 

I  myself  neglected  a  duty  far  more  sacred  and  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  ?  God  has  placed  me  in  this  elevated  post ;  his  providence 
will  guard  and  support  me.  Should  I  be  condemned  to  suffer, 

I  shall  derive  comfort  from  the  testimony  of  a  pure  and  upright 
conscience.  Would  to  heaven  that  I  still  possessed  a  councillor 
like  Sallust !  If  they  think  proper  to  send  me  a  successor,  I 
shall  submit  without  reluctance ;  and  had  much  rather  improve 
the  short  opportunity  of  doing  good  than  enjoy  a  long  and  last¬ 
ing  impunity  of  evil.”101  The  precarious  and  dependent  situa¬ 
tion  of  Julian  displayed  his  virtues  and  concealed  his  defects. 

The  young  hero  who  supported,  in  Gaul,  the  throne  of  Constan¬ 
tius  was  not  permitted  to  reform  the  vices  of  the  government ; 
but  he  had  courage  to  alleviate  or  to  pity  the  distress  of  the 
people.  Unless  he  had  been  able  to  revive  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  Romans,  or  to  introduce  the  arts  of  industry  and  refine¬ 
ment  among  their  savage  enemies,  he  could  not  entertain  any 
rational  hopes  of  securing  the  public  tranquillity,  either  by  the 
peace  or  conquest  of  Germany.  Yet  the  victories  of  Julian 
suspended,  for  a  short  time,  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
delayed  the  ruin  of  the  Western  Empire. 

His  salutary  influence  restored  the  cities  of  Gaul,  which  had  Descrip- 
been  so  long  exposed  to  the  evils  of  civil  discord,  barbarian  war,  p2Sb° 
and  domestic  tyranny ;  and  the  spirit  of  industry  was  revived 
with  the  hopes  of  enjoyment.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  again  flourished  under  the  protection  of  the  laws; 

100  [The  reading  and  meaning  of  this  sentence  of  Julian  are  uncertain.] 

101  Ammian.  xvii.  8.  Julian.  Epistol.  xv.  [lag.  xvii.]  edit.  Spanheim  [497,  ed. 

Hertl.].  Such  a  conduot  almost  justifies  the  encomium  of  Mamertinus.  Ita  illi 
anni  spatia  divisa  sunt,  ut  aut  Barbaras  domitet,  aut  civibus  jura  restituat ;  per- 
petuum  professus,  aut  contra  hostem,  aut  contra  vitia,  oertamen. 
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and  the  curias,  or  civil  corporations,  were  again  filled  with  useful 
and  respectable  members :  the  youth  were  no  longer  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  marriage;  and  married  persons  were  no  longer  appre¬ 
hensive  of  posterity:  the  public  and  private  festivals  were 
celebrated  with  customary  pomp ;  and  the  frequent  and  secure 
intercourse  of  the  provinces  displayed  the  image  of  national 
prosperity.103  A  mind  like  that  of  Julian  must  have  felt  the 
general  happiness  of  which  he  was  the  author ;  but  he  viewed 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  and  complacency  the  city  of  Paris, 
the  seat  of  his  winter  residence,  and  the  object  even  of  his 
partial  affection.10®  That  splendid  capital,  which  now  embraces 
an  ample  territory  on  either  side  of  the  Seine,  was  originally 
confined  to  the  small  island  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  from 
whence  the  inhabitants  derived  a  supply  of  pure  and  salubrious 
water.  The  river  bathed  the  foot  of  the  walls ;  and  the  town 
was  accessible  only  by  two  wooden  bridges.  A  forest  overspread 
the  northern  side  of  the  Seine ;  but  on  the  south,  the  ground, 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  university,  was  insensibly 
covered  with  houses,  and  adorned  with  a  palace  and  amphi¬ 
theatre,  baths,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  field  of  Mars  for  the  exercise 
for  the  Roman  troops.  The  severity  of  the  climate  was  tempered 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean ;  and  with  some  precautions, 
which  experience  had  taught,  the  vine  and  fig-tree  were  success¬ 
fully  cultivated.  But  in  remarkable  winters,  the  Seine  was 
deeply  frozen ;  and  the  huge  pieces  of  ice  that  floated  down 
the  stream  might  be  compared,  by  an  Asiatic,  to  the  blocks  of 
white  marble  which  were  extracted  from  the  quarries  of  Phrygia. 
The  licentiousness  and  corruption  of  Antioch  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  Julian  the  severe  and  simple  manners  of  his  beloved 
Lutetia ; 104  where  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  were  unknown 
or  despised.  He  indignantly  contrasted  the  effeminate  Syrians 

108  Libanius,  Or&t.  Parental,  in  Imp.  Julian,  o.  38,  in  Fabricius,  Bibliotheo. 
Grao.  tom.  vii.  p.  263,  264. 

108  See  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  840,  841  [488,  489,  ed.  Hertl.].  The  primitive 
state  of  Paris  is  illustrated  t>y  Henry  Valesius  (ad  Ammian.  xx.  4),  his  brother 
Hadrian  Valesius,  or  de  Valois,  and  M.  d’Anville  (in  their  respective  Notitias  of 
Anoient  Gaul),  the  Abb4  de  Longuerue,  Description  de  la  Franoe,  tom.  i.  p.  12,  IS, 
and  M.  Bonamy  (in  the  M6m.  de  l'Acad&nie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xv.  p.  656- 
691.) . 

104  T bv  AfvKtrlay  [Aowcerlar].  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  840  [488,  ed. 

Hertl.].  Leuoetia,  or  Lutetia,  was  the  anoient  name  of  the  city  which,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  fourth  oentury,  assumed  the  territorial  appellation  of 
Pa/risU. 
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with  the  brave  and  honest  simplicity  of  the  Gauls,  and  almost 
forgave  the  intemperance  which  was  the  only  stain  of  the 
Celtic  character.106  If  Julian  could  now  revisit  the  capital  of 
France,  he  might  converse  with  men  of  science  and  genius, 
capable  of  understanding  and  of  instructing  a  disciple  of  the 
Greeks;  he  might  excuse  the  lively  and  graceful  follies  of  a 
nation  whose  martial  spirit  has  never  been  enervated  by  the 
indulgence  of  luxury ;  and  he  must  applaud  the  perfection  of 
that  inestimable  art  which  softens  and  refines  and  embellishes 
the  intercourse  of  social  life. 

10fl  Julian.  in  Misopogon.  p.  359,  360  [463,  465,  ed.  Hertl.]. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


The  Motives ,  Progress ,  and  Effects  of  the  Conversion  of  Con¬ 
stantine — Legal  Establishment  and  Constitution  of  the 
Christian  or  Catholic  Church 


THE  public  establishment  of  Christianity  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  those  important  and  domestic  revolu¬ 
tions  which  excite  the  most  lively  curiosity  and  afford 
the  most  valuable  instruction.  The  victories  and  the  civil 
policy  of  Constantine  no  longer  influence  the  state  of  Europe ; 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe  still  retains  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  it  received  from  the  conversion  of  that  monarch ; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  his  reign  are  still  connected, 
by  an  indissoluble  chain,  with  the  opinions,  the  passions,  and 
the  interests  of  the  present  generation. 

D&te  of  the  In  the  consideration  of  a  subject  which  may  be  examined 

of  Con-  with  impartiality,  but  cannot  be  viewed  with  indifference,  a 
st&ntine  difficulty  immediately  arises  of  a  very  unexpected  nature :  that 
of  ascertaining  the  real  and  precise  date  of  the  conversion  of 
A.D.aoe  Constantine.  The  eloquent  Lactantius,  in  the  midst  of  his 
court,  seems  impatient1  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  glorious 
example  of  the  sovereign  of  Gaul ;  who,  in  the  first  moments  of 
his  reign,  acknowledged  and  adored  the  majesty  of  the  true 
and  only  God.2  The  learned  Eusebius  has  ascribed  the  faith  of 


1  The  date  of  the  Divine  Institutions  of  Lactantius  has  been  accurately  dis¬ 
cussed,  difficulties  have  been  Btarted,  solutions  proposed,  and  an  expedient  imagined 
of  two  original  editions :  the  former  published  during  the  persecution  of  Dio¬ 
cletian,  the  latter  under  that  of  Lioinius.  See  Dufresnoy,  Prefat.  p.  v.  Tillemont, 
M6m.  Eccl6siast.  tom.  vi.  p.  465-470.  Lardner’s  Credibility,  part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p. 
78-86.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  almost  convinced  that  Lactantius  dedicated  his 
Institutions  to  the  sovereign  of  Qaul,  at  a  time  when  Galerius,  Maximin,  and  even 
Lioinius,  persecuted  the  Christians ;  that  is,  between  the  years  806  and  811. 
[The  work  was  probably  begun  about  804,  and  finished  perhaps  by  808,  certainly 
before  311.] 

8Laotant.  Divin.  Institut.  i.  1,  vii.  27.  The  first  and  most  important  of  theee 
passages  is  indeed  wanting  in  twenty-eight  manuscripts ;  but  it  is  found  in  nine¬ 
teen.  If  we  weigh  the  comparative  value  of  those  manuscripts,  one  of  900  years 
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Constantine  to  the  miraculous  sign  which  was  displayed  in  the 
heavens  whilst  he  meditated  and  prepared  the  Italian  expedi¬ 
tion.3  The  historian  Zosimus  maliciously  asserts  that  the  a.d.  aia 
emperor  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  eldest  son, 
before  he  publicly  renounced  the  gods  of  Borne  and  of  his 
ancestors.4  The  perplexity  produced  by  these  discordant  *.d.  ss6 
authorities  is  derived  from  the  behaviour  of  Constantine  him¬ 
self.  According  to  the  strictness  of  ecclesiastical  language,  the 
first  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  unworthy  of  that  name,  till 
the  moment  of  his  death ;  since  it  was  only  during  his  last 
illness  that  he  received,  as  a  catechumen,  the  imposition  ofA.D.337 
hands,6  and  was  afterwards  admitted,  by  the  initiatory  rites  of 
baptism,  into  the  number  of  the  faithful.9  The  Christianity 
of  Constantine  must  be  allowed  in  a  much  more  vague  and 
qualified  sense ;  and  the  nicest  accuracy  is  required  in  tracing 
the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations  by  which  the 
monarch  declared  himself  the  protector,  and  at  length  the 
proselyte,  of  the  church.  It  was  an  arduous  task  to  eradicate 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  his  education,  to  acknowledge  the 
divine  power  of  Christ,  and  to  understand  that  the  truth  of 
his  revelation  was  incompatible  with  the  worship  of  the  gods. 

The  obstacles  which  he  had  probably  experienced  in  his  own 
mind  instructed  him  to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  momentous 


old,  in  the  king  of  France’s  library,  may  be  alleged  in  its  favour ;  but  the  passage 
is  omitted  in  the  correct  manuscript  of  Bologna,  whioh  the  P.  de  Montfauoon 
ascribes  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  (Diarium  Italic,  p.  409).  The  taste  of 
most  of  the  editors  (except  Issbus,  see  Lactant.  edit.  Dufresnoy,  tom.  i.  p.  596)  has 
felt  the  genuine  style  of  Lactantius.  [On  these  and  other  minor  interpolations, 
see  Brandt’s  papers  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  118  and 
119  (1889).] 

*  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  i.  c.  27*82. 

4  ZoBimus,  1.  ii.  p.  104  [c.  29], 

6  That  rite  was  always  used  in  making  a  catechumen  (see  Bingham's  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  1.  x.  o.  1,  p.  419;  Dom.  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  tom.  i.  p.  62),  and 
Constantine  received  it  for  the  first  time  (Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  61) 
immediately  before  his  baptism  and  death.  From  the  connexion  of  these  two 
facts,  Valesius  (ad  loc.  Euseb.)  has  drawn  the  conclusion,  which  is  reluctantly 
admitted  by  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  628),  and  opposed  with 
feeble  arguments  by  Mosheim  (p.  968). 

6  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  61,  62,  63.  The  legend  of  Constantine’s 
baptism  at  Borne,  thirteen  years  before  his  death,  was  invented  in  the  eighth 
century,  as  a  proper  motive  for  his  donation.  Such  has  been  the  gradual  progress 
of  knowledge  that  a  story  of  which  Cardinal  Baronius  (Annal.  Ecclesiast.  a.d. 
324,  No.  43-49)  declared  himself  the  unblushing  advocate  is  now  feebly  supported, 
even  within  the  verge  of  the  Vatican.  See  the  Antiquitates  Christians,  tom.  ii. 
p.  232;  a  work  published  with  six  approbations  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1751,  by 
Father  Mamachi,  a  learned  Dominican. 
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i.D.  321 


His  Pagan 
supersti¬ 
tion 


change  of  a  national  religion ;  and  he  insensibly  discovered  his 
new  opinions,  as  far  as  he  could  enforce  them  with  safety  and 
with  effect.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  the  stream 
of  Christianity  flowed  with  a  gentle,  though  accelerated,  motion ; 
but  its  general  direction  was  sometimes  checked,  and  some¬ 
times  diverted,  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  by  the  prudence,  or  possibly  by  the  caprice,  of  the 
monarch.  His  ministers  were  permitted  to  signify  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  their  master  in  the  various  language  which  was  best 
adapted  to  their  respective  principles ; 7  and  he  artfully  balanced 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  subjects  by  publishing  in  the  same 
year  two  edicts :  the  first  of  which  enjoined  the  solemn  observ¬ 
ance  of  Sunday,8  and  the  second  directed  the  regular  con¬ 
sultation  of  the  Aruspices.9  While  this  important  revolution  yet 
remained  in  suspense,  the  Christians  and  the  Pagans  watched 
the  conduct  of  their  sovereign  with  the  same  anxiety,  but  with 
very  opposite  sentiments.  The  former  were  prompted  by  every 
motive  of  zeal,  as  well  as  vanity,  to  exaggerate  the  marks  of 
his  favour,  and  the  evidences  of  his  faith.  The  latter,  till  their 
just  apprehensions  were  changed  into  despair  and  resentment, 
attempted  to  conceal  from  the  world,  and  from  themselves,  that 
the  gods  of  Borne  could  no  longer  reckon  the  emperor  in  the 
number  of  their  votaries.  The  same  passions  and  prejudices 
have  engaged  the  partial  writers  of  the  times  to  connect  the 
public  profession  of  Christianity  with  the  most  glorious  or  the 
most  ignominious  sera  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

Whatever  symptoms  of  Christian  piety  might  transpire  in  the 
discourses  or  actions  of  Constantine,  he  persevered  till  he  was 
near  forty  years  of  age  in  the  practice  of  the  established  re¬ 
ligion  ; 10  and  the  same  conduct,  which  in  the  court  of  Nicomedia 


7  The  qu®stor,  or  secretary,  who  composed  the  law  of  the  Theodosian  Code, 
makes  his  master  say  with  indifference,  “  hominibus  supradict®  religion!®  "  (1. 
xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  1).  The  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  allowed  a  more  devout 
and  respectful  style,  tt/j  Mdcrfxov  teal  ay  tayrdrrjs  rcaQoAucrjs  Bprjtrfeflar,  the  legal, 
most  holy,  and  catholic  worship.  See  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  x.  c.  6. 

8  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ii.  tit.  viii.  leg.  1.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  iii.  tit.  xii.  leg.  iii. 
Constantine  styles  the  Lord's  day  dito  solis,  a  name  which  oould  not  offend  the 
ears  of  his  Pagan  subjects. 

9  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  1.  Godefroy,  in  the  character  of  a  com¬ 
mentator,  endeavours  (tom.  vi.  p.  257)  to  excuse  Constantine ;  but  the  more 
zealous  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccl.  a.d.  821,  No.  18)  censures  his  profane  conduct 
with  truth  and  asperity. 

10  Theodoret  (1.  i.  o.  18)  seems  to  insinuate  that  Helena  gave  her  son  a 
Christian  education;  but  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  superior  authority  of 
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might  be  imputed  to  his  tear,  could  be  ascribed  only  to  the 
inclination  or  policy  of  the  sovereign  of  Gaul.  His  liberality 
restored  and  enriched  the  temples  of  the  gods:  the  medals 
which  issued  from  his  Imperial  mint  are  impressed  with  the 
figures  and  attributes  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  of  Mars  and 
Hercules ;  and  his  filial  piety  increased  the  council  of  Olympus 
by  the  solemn  apotheosis  of  his  father  Constantins.11  But  the 
devotion  of  Constantine  was  more  peculiarly  directed  to  the 
genius  of  the  Sun,  the  Apollo  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology ; 
and  he  was  pleased  to  be  represented  with  the  symbols  of  the 
God  of  Light  and  Poetry.  The  unerring  shafts  of  that  deity, 
the  brightness  of  his  eyes,  his  laurel  wreath,  immortal  beauty, 
and  elegant  accomplishments,  seem  to  point  him  out  as  the 
patron  of  a  young  hero.  The  altars  of  Apollo  were  crowned 
with  the  votive  offerings  of  Constantine;  and  the  credulous 
multitude  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  emperor  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  behold  with  mortal  eyes  the  visible  majesty  of  their 
tutelar  deity,  and  that,  either  waking  or  in  a  vision,  he  was 
blessed  with  the  auspicious  omens  of  a  long  and  victorious  reign. 

The  Sun  was  universally  celebrated  as  the  invincible  guide  and 
protector  of  Constantine;  and  the  Pagans  might  reasonably 
expect  that  the  insulted  god  would  pursue  with  unrelenting 
vengeance  the  impiety  of  his  ungrateful  favourite.12 

As  long  as  Constantine  exercised  a  limited  sovereignty  overHepro- 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  his  Christian  subjects  were  protected  by  christd*™ 
the  authority,  and  perhaps  by  the  laws,  of  a  prince  who  wisely  °:d?5o£319 
left  to  the  gods  the  care  of  vindicating  their  own  honour.  If 
we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  Constantine  himself,  he  had  been 
an  indignant  spectator  of  the  savage  cruelties  which  were  in¬ 
flicted,  by  the  hands  of  Roman  soldiers,  on  those  citizens  whose 
religion  was  their  only  crime.13  In  the  East  and  in  the  West,  he 


Eusebius  (in  Vifc.  Constant.  1.  iii.  o.  47),  that  she  herself  was  indebted  to  Con- 
stantine  for  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

11  See  the  medals  of  Constantine  in  Ducange  and  Banduri.  As  few  oities  had 
retained  the  privilege  of  coining,  almost  all  the  medals  of  that  age  issued  from  the 
mint  under  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  authority. 

n  The  panegyric  of  Eumenius  (vii.  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.),  which  was  pronounced 
a  few  months  before  the  Italian  war,  abounds  with  the  most  unexceptionable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Pagan  superstition  of  Constantine,  and  of  his  particular  veneration  for 
Apollo,  or  the  Sun  ;  to  which  Julian  alludes  (Orat.  vii.  p.  228,  AiroAchrwi'  <rc). 
See  Commentaire  de  Spanheim  sur  les  Cesars,  p.  317. 

13  Constantin.  Orat.  ad  Sanctos,  c.  26.  But  it  might  easily  be  shewn  that  the 
Greek  translator  has  improved  the  sense  of  the  Latin  original;  and  the  aged 
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had  seen  the  different  effects  of  severity  and  indulgence ;  and, 
as  the  former  was  rendered  still  more  odious  by  the  example  of 
Galerius,  his  implacable  enemy,  the  latter  was  recommended  to 
his  imitation  by  the  authority  and  advice  of  a  dying  father. 
The  son  of  Constantius  immediately  suspended  or  repealed  the 
edicts  of  persecution,  and  granted  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religious  ceremonies  to  all  those  who  had  already  professed 
themselves  members  of  the  church.  They  were  soon  encouraged 
to  depend  on  the  favour  as  well  as  on  the  justice  of  their 
sovereign,  who  had  imbibed  a  secret  and  sincere  reverence  for 
n  the  name  of  Christ  and  for  the  God  of  the  Christians.14 

March*’’  ^  -  About  five  months  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  emperor 

Edict  of  made  a  solemn  and  authentic  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  by 
the  celebrated  edict  of  Milan,  which  restored  peace  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  the  personal  interview  of  the  two  western 
princes,  Constantine,  by  the  ascendant  of  genius  and  power, 
obtained  the  ready  concurrence  of  his  colleague  Licinius ;  the 
union  of  their  names  and  authority  disarmed  the  fury  of  Maxi- 
min ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  of  the  East,  the  edict 
of  Milan  was  received  as  a  general  and  fundamental  law  of  the 
Boman  world.16  The  wisdom  of  the  emperors  provided  for  the 
restitution  of  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  which  the 
Christians  had  been  so  un justly  deprived.  It  was  enacted  that 

the  places  of  worship,  and  public  lands,  which  had  been  con¬ 
fiscated,  should  be  restored  to  the  church,  without  dispute, 
without  delay,  and  without  expense ;  and  this  severe  injunction 
was  accompanied  with  a  gracious  promise  that,  if  any  of  the 
purchasers  had  paid  a  fair  and  adequate  price,  they  should  be 
indemnified  from  the  Imperial  treasury.  The  salutary  regula¬ 
tions  which  'guard  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  faithful  are 
framed  on  the  principles  of  enlarged  and  equal  toleration ;  and 
such  an  equality  must  have  been  interpreted  by  a  recent  sect 
as  an  advantageous  and  honourable  distinction.  The  two 

emperor  might  recollect  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  with  a  more  lively  abhorrence 
than  he  had  actually  felt  in  the  days  of  his  youth  and  Paganism. 

14  See  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  viii.  13, 1.  ix.  9,  and  in  Vit.  Const.  1.  i.  c.  16, 17. 
Lactant.  Divin.  Institut.  i.  1.  Caecilius  de  Mort.  Persecut.  c.  25. 

18  Caecilius  (de  Mort.  Persecut.  c.  48)  has  preserved  the  Latin  original ;  and 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  5)  has  given  a  Greek  translation  of  this  perpetual 
edict,  which  refers  to  some  provisional  regulations.  [0.  Seeck  holds  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  the  Edict  of  Milan,  Zeitsohrif  t  fur  Kirchengeschichte ,  12,  p.  181 ; 
cp.  Geschiohte  des  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt,  i.  p.  457.] 
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emperors  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  have  granted  a  free 
and  absolute  power  to  the  Christians,  and  to  all  others,  of 
following  the  religion  which  each  individual  thinks  proper  to 
prefer,  to  which  he  has  addicted  his  mind,  and  which  he  may 
deem  the  best  adapted  to  his  own  use.  They  carefully  explain 
every  ambiguous  word,  remove  every  exception,  and  exact  from 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  a  strict  obedience  to  the  true 
and  simple  meaning  of  an  edict  which  was  designed  to  establish 
and  secure,  without  any  limitation,  the  claims  of  religious 
liberty.  They  condescend  to  assign  two  weighty  reasons  which 
have  induced  them  to  allow  this  universal  toleration :  the  hu¬ 
mane  intention  of  consulting  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their 
people ;  and  the  pious  hope  that,  by  such  a  conduct,  they  shall 
appease  and  propitiate  the  Deity,  whose  seat  is  in  heaven.  They 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  many  signal  proofs  which  they 
have  received  of  the  divine  favour;  and  they  trust  that  the 
same  Providence  will  for  ever  continue  to  protect  the  prosperity 
of  the  prince  and  people.  From  these  vague  and  indefinite 
expressions  of  piety,  three  suppositions  may  be  deduced,  of  a 
different,  but  not  of  an  incompatible,  nature.  The  mind  of 
Constantine  might  fluctuate  between  the  Pagan  and  the 
Christian  religions.  According  to  the  loose  and  complying 
notions  of  Polytheism,  he  might  acknowledge  the  God  of  the 
Christians  as  one  of  the  many  deities  who  composed  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  heaven.  Or  perhaps  he  might  embrace  the  philosophic 
and  pleasing  idea  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  names, 
of  rites,  and  of  opinions,  all  the  sects  and  all  the  nations  of 
mankind  are  united  in  the  worship  of  the  common  Father  and 
Creator  of  the  universe.18 

But  the  counsels  of  princes  are  more  frequently  influenced  un  and 
Xy  by  views  of  temporal  advantage  than  by  considerations  of  ab-  the  chru- 
stract  and  speculative  truth.  The  partial  and  increasing  favour  t,yn  mo 
of  Constantine  may  naturally  be  referred  to  the  esteem  which 
he  entertained  for  the  moral  character  of  the  Christians ;  and 
to  a  persuasion  that  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  would  in- 

16  A  panegyric  of  Constantine,  pronounced  seven  or  eight  months  after  the 
ediot  of  Milan  (see  Gothofred.  Chronolog.  Legum,  p.  7,  ana  Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  246),  uses  the  following  remarkable  expression  :  11  Summe 
rerum  sator,  oujus  tot  nomina  sunt,  quot  linguas  gentium  esse  voluisti,  quern  enim 
te  ipse  dici  velis,  scire  non  possumus”.  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  26.  In  explaining 
Constantine's  progress  in  the  faith,  Mosheim  (p.  971,  <fcc.)  is  ingenious,  subtle, 
prolix. 
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culcate  the  practice  of  private  and  public  virtue.  Whatever 
latitude  an  absolute  monarch  may  assume  in  his  own  conduct, 
whatever  indulgence  he  may  claim  for  his  own  passions,  it  is 
\  undoubtedly  his  interest  that  all  his  subjects  should  respect 
the  natural  and  civil  obligations  of  society.  But  the  operation 
of  the  wisest  laws  is  imperfect  and  precarious.  They  seldom 
inspire  virtue,  they  cannot  always  restrain  vice.  Their  power 
is  insufficient  to  prohibit  all  that  they  condemn,  nor  can  they 
always  punish  the  actions  which  they  prohibit.  The  legislators 
of  antiquity  had  summoned  to  their  aid  the  powers  of  education 
and  of  opinion.  But  every  principle  which  had  once  maintained 
the  vigour  and  purity  of  Borne  and  Sparta  was  long  since  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  a  declining  and  despotic  empire.  Philosophy  still 
exercised  her  temperate  sway  over  the  human  mind,  but  the 
cause  of  virtue  derived  very  feeble  support  from  the  influence 
of  the  Pagan  superstition.  Under  these  discouraging  circum- 
i  stances,  a  prudent  magistrate  might  observe  with  pleasure  the 
|  progress  of  a  religion,  which  diffused  among  the  people  a  pure, 
benevolent,  and  universal  system  of  ethics,  adapted  to  every 
I  duty  and  every  condition  of  life ;  recommended  as  the  will  and 
i  reason  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  enforced  by  the  sanction  of 
I  eternal  rewards  or  punishments.  The  experience  of  Greek 
and  Boman  history  could  not  inform  the  world  how  far  the 
system  of  national  manners  might  be  reformed  and  improved 
by  the  precepts  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and  Constantine  might 
listen  with  some  confidence  to  the  flattering,  and  indeed  reason¬ 
able,  assurances  of  Lactantius.  The  eloquent  apologist  Beemed 
firmly  to  expect,  and  almost  ventured  to  promise,  that  the 
v  establishment  of  Christianity  would  restore  the  innocence  and 
felicity  of  the  primitive  age ;  that  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
would  extinguish  war  and  dissension  among  those  who  mutually 
considered  themselves  as  the  children  of  a  common  parent; 
that  every  impure  desire,  every  angry  or  selfish  passion,  would 
be  restrained  by  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  the 
magistrates  might  sheathe  the  sword  of  justice  among  a  people 
who  would  be  universally  actuated  by  the  sentiments  of  truth 
and  piety,  of  equity  and  moderation,  of  harmony  and  universal 
love.17 

17  See  the  elegant  description  of  Lactantius  (Divin.  Institut.  v.  8)t  who  is 
much  more  perspicuous  and  positive  than  it  becomes  a  discreet  prophet. 
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The  passive  and  unresisting  obedience  which  bows  under  Theorr«nd 
:  the  yoke  of  authority,  or  even  of  oppression,  must  have  ap-  ££j^ence 
peared,  in  the  eyes  of  an  absolute  monarch,  the  most  conspicu- 
I  ous  and  useful  of  the  evangelic  virtues.18  The  primitive 
Christians  derived  the  institution  of  civil  government,  not  from 
the  consent  of  the  people,  but  from  the  decrees  of  heaven. 

The  reigning  emperor,  though  he  had  usurped  the  sceptre  by 
treason  and  murder,  immediately  assumed  the  sacred  character 
of  vicegerent  of  the  Deity.  To  the  Deity  alone  he  was  account¬ 
able  for  the  abuse  of  his  power ;  and  his  subjects  were  indis¬ 
solubly  bound,  by  their  oath  of  fidelity,  to  a  tyrant  who  had 
violated  every  law  of  nature  and  society.  The  humble  Chris¬ 
tians  were  sent  into  the  world  as  sheep  among  wolves ;  and, 
since  they  were  not  permitted  to  employ  force,  even  in  the 
defence  of  their  religion,  they  should  be  still  more  criminal  if 
they  were  tempted  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures 
in  disputing  the  vain  privileges,  or  the  sordid  possessions,  of 
this  transitory  life.  Faithful  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  who 
in  the  reign  of  Nero  had  preached  the  duty  of  unconditional 
submission,  the  Christians  of  the  three  first  centuries  preserved 
v  their  conscience  pure  and  innocent  of  the  guilt  of  secret  con¬ 
spiracy  or  open  rebellion.  While  they  experienced  the  rigour 
of  persecution,  they  were  never  provoked  either  to  meet  their 
tyrants  in  the  field  or  indignantly  to  withdraw  themselves  into 
some  remote  and  sequestered  corner  of  the  globe.19  The  Pro¬ 
testants  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  Britain,  who  asserted 
with  such  intrepid  courage  their  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
have  been  insulted  by  the  invidious  comparison  between  the 
conduct  of  the  primitive  and  of  the  reformed  Christians." 
Perhaps,  instead  of  censure,  some  applause  may  be  due  to  the 
superior  sense  and  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  who  had  convinced 


wThe  poetical  system  of  the  Christians  is  explained  by  Grotius,  de  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacis,  1.  i.  c.  3,  4.  Grotius  was  a  republican  and  an  exile,  but  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  his  temper  inclined  him  to  support  the  established  powers. 

19Tertullian.  Apolog.  c.  32,  84,  85,  86.  Tamen  nunquam  Albinianl,  nec 
Nigriani  vel  Cassiani  inveniri  potuerunt  Christiani.  Ad  Scapulam,  c.  2.  If  this 
assertion  be  strictly  true,  it  excludes  the  Christians  of  that  age  from  all  civil  and 
military  employments,  which  would  have  compelled  them  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  service  of  their  respective  governors.  See  Moyle’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

90  See  the  artful  Bossuet  (Hist,  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes,  tom. 
iii.  p.  210-258),  and  the  malicious  Bayle  (tom.  ii.  p.  620).  I  name  Bayle,  for  he 
was  certainly  the  author  of  the  Avis  aux  Refugi& ;  consult  the  Diotionnaire  Critique 
de  Chauifeptt,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  145. 
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themselves  that  religion  cannot  abolish  the  unalienable  rights  of 
human  nature.31  Perhaps  the  patience  of  the  primitive  church 
may  be  ascribed  to  its  weakness,  as  well  as  to  its  virtue.  A 
sect  of  unwarlike  plebeians,  without  leaders,  without  arms,  with¬ 
out  fortifications,  must  have  encountered  inevitable  destruction 
in  a  rash  and  fruitless  resistance  to  the  master  of  the  Roman 
legions.  But  the  Christians,  when  they  deprecated  the  wrath 
of  Diocletian,  or  solicited  the  favour  of  Constantine,  could  allege, 
with  truth  and  confidence,  that  they  held  the  principle  of 
passive  obedience,  and  that,  in  the  space  of  three  centuries, 
their  conduct  had  always  been  conformable  to  their  principles. 
|  They  might  add  that  the  throne  of  the  emperors  would  be 
i  established  on  a  fixed  and  permanent  basis,  if  all  their  subjects, 
embracing  the  Christian  doctrine,  should  learn  to  suffer  and  to 
obey. 

In  the  general  order  of  Providence,  princes  and  tyrants  are 
considered  as  the  ministers  of  Heaven,  appointed  to  rule  or  to 
chastise  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  sacred  history  affords 
many  illustrious  examples  of  the  more  immediate  interposition 
of  the  Deity  in  the  government  of  his  chosen  people.  The 
sceptre  and  the  sword  were  committed  to  the  hands  of  Moses, 
of  Joshua,  of  Gideon,  of  David,  of  the  Maccabees ;  the  virtues 
of  those  heroes  were  the  motive  or  the  effect  of  the  divine 
favour,  the  success  of  their  arms  was  destined  to  achieve  the 
deliverance  or  the  triumph  of  the  church.  If  the  judges  of 
Israel  were  occasional  and  temporary  magistrates,  the  kings  of 
Judah  derived  from  the  royal  unction  of  their  great  ancestor  an 
hereditary  and  indefeasible  right,  which  could  not  be  forfeited 
by  their  own  vices,  nor  recalled  by  the  caprice  of  their  subjects. 
The  same  extraordinary  providence,  which  was  no  longer  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Jewish  people,  might  elect  Constantine  and  his 
family  as  the  protectors  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  devout 
Lactantius  announces,  in  a  prophetic  tone,  the  future  glories 
of  his  long  and  universal  reign.23  Galerius  and  Maximin, 
Maxentius  and  Licinius,  were  the  rivals  who  shared  with  the 

21  Buchanan  is  the  earliest,  or  at  least  the  most  celebrated,  of  the  reformers, 
who  has  justified  the  theory  of  resistance.  See  his  Dialogue  de  Jure  Regni  apud 
Sootos,  tom.  ii.  p.  28,  30,  edit.  fol.  Ruddiman. 

22  Lactant.  Divin.  Institut.  i.  1.  Eusebius,  in  the  course  of  his  history,  his 
life,  and  his  oration,  repeatedly  inculcates  the  divine  right  of  Constantine  to  the 
empire. 
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favourite  of  Heaven  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  tragic 
deaths  of  Galerius  and  Maximin  soon  gratified  the  resentment, 
and  fulfilled  the  sanguine  expectations,  of  the  Christians.  The 
success  of  Constantine  against  Maxentius  and  Licinius  removed 
the  two  formidable  competitors  who  still  opposed  the  triumph 
of  the  second  David,  and  his  cause  might  seem  to  claim  the 
peculiar  interposition  of  Providence.  The  character  of  the 
Roman  tyrant  disgraced  the  purple  and  human  nature ;  and, 
though  the  Christians  might  enjoy  his  precarious  favour,  they 
were  exposed,  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  to  the  effects  of  his 
wanton  and  capricious  cruelty.  The  conduct  of  Licinius  soon 
betrayed  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  consented  to  the 
wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the  edict  of  Milan.  The  con¬ 
vocation  of  provincial  synods  was  prohibited  in  his  dominions ; 
his  Christian  officers  were  ignominiously  dismissed ;  and,  if  he 
avoided  the  guilt,  or  rather  danger,  of  a  general  persecution, 
his  partial  oppressions  were  rendered  still  more  odious  by  the 
violation  of  a  solemn  and  voluntary  engagement.®  While  the 
East,  according  to  the  lively  expression  of  Eusebius,  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  shades  of  infernal  darkness,  the  auspicious  rays  of 
celestial  light  warmed  and  illuminated  the  provinces  of  the  West. 

The  piety  of  Constantine  was  admitted  as  an  unexceptionable  proof 
of  the  justice  of  his  arms ;  and  his  use  of  victory  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  the  Christians,  that  their  hero  was  inspired  and 
conducted  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  conquest  of  Italy  pro¬ 
duced  a  general  edict  of  toleration;  and,  as  soon  as  the  defeat 
of  Licinius  had  invested  Constantine  with  the  sole  dominion  of 
the  Roman  world,  he  immediately,  by  circular  letters,  exhorted  a.d.  aw 
all  his  subjects  to  imitate,  without  delay,  the  example  of  their 
sovereign,  and  to  embrace  the  divine  truth  of  Christianity.24 

The  assurance  that  the  elevation  of  Constantine  was  inti- 

.....  and  zeal  o 

mately  connected  with  the  designs  of  Providence  instilled  into  the  «^ohri»- 
minds  of  the  Christians  two  opinions,  which,  by  very  different 
means,  assisted  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy.  Their 
warm  and  active  loyalty  exhausted  in  his  favour  every  resource 

*  Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  persecution  of  Licinius  is  derived  from 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Ecoles.  1.  x.  o.  8;  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  o.  49-56,  1.  ii.  c.  1,  21. 

Aurelius  Victor  mentions  his  cruelty  in  general  terms.  [Cp.  G&rres,  die  Lici- 
nianische  Ohristenverfolgung.  He  has  shown  that  the  persecution  was  not  at¬ 
tended  with  much  bloodshed.  Some  bishops  were  executed.  P.  32  592.] 

M  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  ii.  0.  24-42,  48-60, 
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of  human  industry ;  and  they  confidently  expected  that  their 
strenuous  efforts  would  be  seconded  by  some  divine  and  mir¬ 
aculous  aid.  The  enemies  of  Constantine  have  imputed  to 
interested  motives  the  alliance  which  he  insensibly  contracted 
with  the  Catholic  church,  and  which  apparently  contributed  **•  to 
the  success  of  his  ambition.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  Christians  still  bore  a  very  inadequate  proportion 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire;  but  among  a  degenerate 
people,  who  viewed  the  change  of  masters  with  the  indifference 
of  slaves,  the  spirit  and  union  of  a  religious  party  might  assist 
the  popular  leader  to  whose  service,  from  a  principle  of 
conscience,  they  had  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes.*6  The 
example  of  his  father  had  instructed  Constantine  to  esteem  and 
to  reward  the  merit  of  the  Christians ;  and  in  the  distribution 
of  public  offices,  he  had  the  advantage  of  strengthening  his 
government,  by  the  choice  of  ministers  or  generals  in  whose 
fidelity  he  could  repose  a  just  and  unreserved  confidence.  By 
the  influence  of  these  dignified  missionaries,  the  proselytes  of  the 
new  faith  must  have  multiplied  in  the  court  and  army ;  the 
Barbarians  of  Germany,  who  filled  the  ranks  of  the  legions,  were 
of  a  careless  temper,  which  acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the 
religion  of  their  commander ;  and,  when  they  passed  the  Alps, 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers 
had  already  consecrated  their  swords  to  the  service  of  Christ 
.and  of  Constantine.*6  The  habits  of  mankind,  and  the  interest 
I  of  religion,  gradually  abated  the  horror  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
(which  had  so  long  prevailed  among  the  Christians ;  and,  in  the 
icouncils  which  were  assembled  under  the  gracious  protection  of 
I  Constantine,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  was  seasonably  em- 
I  ployed  to  ratify  the  obligation  of  the  military  oath,  and  to  in¬ 
flict  the  penalty  of  excommunication  on  those  soldiers  who  threw 

**  [This  seems  a  necessary  correction  of  “  contributes/*  which  appears  in  the 
quarto  ed.] 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  Papists  of  England  were  only  a 
thirtieth ,  and  the  Protestants  of  Prance  only  a  fifteenth ,  part  of  the  respective 
nations,  to  whom  their  spirit  and  power  were  a  constant  object  of  apprehension. 
See  the  relations  which  Bentivoglio  (who  was  then  nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  after¬ 
wards  cardinal)  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Rome  (Relazione,  tom.  ii.  p.  211,  241). 
Bentivoglio  was  curious,  well-informed,  but  somewhat  partial. 

28  This  careless  temper  of  the  Germans  appears  almost  uniformly  in  the 
history  of  the  conversion  of  each  of  the  tribes.  The  legions  of  Constantine  were 
recruited  with  Germans  (Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  86  [o.  16]) ;  and  the  court  even  of  his 
father  had  been  filled  with  Christians.  See  the  first  book  of  the  Life  of  Constantine , 
by  Eusebius, 
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away  their  arms  during  the  peace  of  the  church.27  While 
Constantine,  in  his  own  dominions,  increased  the  number  and 
zeal  of  his  faithful  adherents,  he  could  depend  on  the  support 
y  of  a  powerful  faction  in  those  provinces  which  were  still 
possessed  or  usurped  by  his  rivals.  A  secret  disaffection  was 
diffused  among  the  Christian  subjects  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius ; 
and  the  resentment  which  the  latter  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
served  only  to  engage  them  still  more  deeply  in  the  interest  of 
his  competitor.  The  regular  correspondence  which  connected 
the  bishops  of  the  most  distant  provinces  enabled  them  freely 
to  communicate  their  wishes  and  their  designs,  and  to  transmit 
without  danger  any  useful  intelligence,  or  any  pious  contri¬ 
butions,  which  might  promote  the  service  of  Constantine,  who 
publicly  declared  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  church.28 

The  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  troops,  and  perhaps  Ezpeota- 
the  emperor  himself,  had  sharpened  their  swords,  while  it  satis-  bX>? of  a 
fied  their  conscience.  They  marched  to  battle  with  the  full  a 
assurance  that  the  same  God,  who  had  formerly  opened  a  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  Israelites  through  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  had 
thrown  down  the  walls  of  Jericho  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets 
of  Joshua,  would  display  his  visible  majesty  and  power  in  the 
victory  of  Constantine.  The  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  history 
is  prepared  to  affirm  that  their  expectations  were  justified  by 
the  conspicuous  miracle  to  which  the  conversion  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor  has  been  almost  unanimously  ascribed.  The 
real  or  imaginary  cause  of  so  important  an  event  deserves  and 
demands  the  attention  of  posterity ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  famous  vision  of  Constantine,  by  a 
distinct  consideration  of  the  standard,  the  dream,  and  the  celestial 
sign;  by  separating  the  historical,  the  natural,  and  the  mar¬ 
vellous  parts  of  this  extraordinary  story,  which,  in  the  com- 

17  De  his  qni  arma  projiciunt  in  pace ,  plaouit  eos  abstinere  a  communions. 

Concil.  Arelat.  Canon  iii.  The  best  critics  apply  these  words  to  the  peace  of  the 
chwrcK 

**  Eusebius  always  considers  the  second  civil  war  against  Licinius  as  a  sort  of 
religious  crusade.  At  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant,  some  Christian  officers  had 
resumed  their  zones ;  or,  in  other  words,  had  returned  to  the  military  service. 

Their  conduct  was  afterwards  censured  by  the  12th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice ; 
if  this  particular  application  may  be  received,  instead  of  the  loose  and  general 
sense  of  the  Greek  interpreters,  Balsamon,  Zonaras,  and  Alexis  Aristenus.  See 
Beveridge,  Pandect.  Eccles.  Grsec.  tom.  i.  p.  72,  tom.  ii.  p.  78,  Annotation. 
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position  of  a  specious  argument,  have  been  artfully  confounded 
in  one  splendid  and  brittle  mass. 

The  “  La-  I.  An  instrument  of  the  tortures  which  were  inflicted  only  on 
slaves  and  strangers  became  an  object  of  horror  in  the  eyes  of 
a  Roman  citizen ;  and  the  ideas  of  guilt,  of  pain,  and  of  ignominy 
were  closely  united  with  the  idea  of  the  cross.**  The  piety 
rather  than  the  humanity  of  Constantine  soon  abolished  in  his 
dominions  the  punishment  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had 
condescended  to  suffer ; 30  but  the  emperor  had  already  learned 
to  despise  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  and  of  his  people, 
before  he  could  erect  in  the  midst  of  Rome  his  own  statue,  bear¬ 
ing  a  cross  in  its  right  hand,  with  an  inscription  which  referred 
the  victory  of  his  arms,  and  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  to  the 
virtue  of  that  salutary  sign,  the  true  symbol  of  force  and 
courage.*1  The  same  symbol  sanctified  the  arms  of  the  soldiers 
of  Constantine;  the  cross  glittered  on  their  helmets,  was  en¬ 
graved  on  their  shields,  was  interwoven  into  their  banners ;  and 
the  consecrated  emblems  which  adorned  the  person  of  the 
emperor  himself  were  distinguished  only  by  richer  materials  and 
more  exquisite  workmanship.**  But  the  principal  standard  which 
displayed  the  triumph  of  the  cross  was  styled  the  Ldbwrum,3*  an 

*  Nomen  ipsum  cruets  absit  non  modo  a  corpora  oivium  Romanorum,  sod  etiam 
a  cogitatione,  oculis,  auribos.  Gioero  pro  Rabirio,  c.  5.  The  Christian  writers, 
Justin,  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  Jerom,  and  Maximus  of  Turin,  have  investi- 
gated  with  tolerable  success  the  figure  or  likeness  of  a  cross  in  almost  every  object 
of  nature  or  art ;  in  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  and  equator,  the  human  face, 
a  bird  flying,  a  man  swimming,  a  mast  and  yard,  a  plough,  a  standard ,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
See  Lipsius  de  Gruoe,  1.  i.  c.  9. 

30  See  Aurelius  Victor,  who  considers  this  law  as  one  of  the  examples  of  Con¬ 
stantine’s  piety.  An  edict  so  honourable  to  Christianity  deserved  a  place  in  the 
TheodoBian  Code,  instead  of  the  indirect  mention  of  it,  which  seems  to  result  from 
the  comparison  of  the  vth  and  xviiith  titles  of  the  ixth  book. 

31  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  40.  The  statue,  or  at  least  the  cross  and 
inscription,  may  be  asoribed  with  more  probability  to  the  second,  or  even  the 
third,  visit  of  Constantine  to  Rome.  Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius, 
the  minds  of  the  senate  and  people  were  scarcely  ripe  for  this  public  monument. 
[See  Appendix  18.] 

38  Agnoscas  regina  libens  mea  signa  necesse  est ; 

In  quibus  effigies  crucis  aut  gemmata  refulget 
Aut  longis  solido  ex  auro  prsefertur  in  hastis. 

Hoc  signo  invictus,  transmissis  Alpibus  Ultor 

Servitium  solvit  miserabile  Constantinus. 

******** 

Christus  purpureum  gemmanti  textus  in  auro 
Signabat  Labartm,  clypeorum  insignia  Christus 
Scripserat ;  ardebat  summis  crux  addita  cristis. 

Prudentius,  in  Symmachum,  1.  ii.  464,  486. 

33  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  Labarum  or  Laborum,  which  is 
employed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ambrose,  Prudentius,  &c.  still  remain  totally 
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obscure  though  celebrated  name,  which  has  been  vainly  derived 
from  almost  all  the  languages  of  the  world.  It  is  described 34  as 
a  long  pike  intersected  by  a  transversal  beam.  The  silken  veil 
which  hung  down  from  the  beam  was  curiously  enwrought  with 
the  images  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  his  children.  The  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  pike  supported  a  crown  of  gold  which  inclosed  the 
mysterious  monogram,  at  once  expressive  of  the  figure  of  the 
cross  and  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ.36  The  safety 
of  the  labarum  was  entrusted  to  fifty  guards,  of  approved  valour 
and  fidelity ;  their  station  was  marked  by  honours  and  emolu¬ 
ments  ;  and  some  fortunate  accidents  soon  introduced  an 
opinion  that,  as  long  as  the  guards  of  the  labarum  were  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  their  office,  they  were  secure  and  invulner¬ 
able  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  In  the  second  civil  war 
Licinius  felt  and  dreaded  the  power  of  this  consecrated  banner, 
the  sight  of  which,  in  the  distress  of  battle,  animated  the 
soldiers  of  Constantine  with  an  invincible  enthusiasm,  and 
scattered  terror  and  dismay  through  the  ranks  of  the  adverse 
legions.33  The  Christian  emperors,  who  respected  the  example 
of  Constantine,  displayed  in  all  their  military  expeditions  the 
standard  of  the  cross ;  but,  when  the  degenerate  successors  of 
Theodosius  had  ceased  to  appear  in  person  at  the  head  of  their 
armies,  the  labarum  was  deposited  as  a  venerable  but  useless 
relic  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.37  Its  honours  are  still  pre¬ 
served  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  family.  Their  grateful 
devotion  has  placed  the  monogram  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the 

unknown ;  in  spite  of  the  efiorts  of  the  critics,  who  have  ineffectually  tortured  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Geltio,  Teutonic,  Illyrio,  Armenian,  <fec.  in  search  of  an 
etymology.  See  Ducange,  in  Gloss.  Med.  et  infim.  Latinitat.  sub  voce  Labarum, 
and  Godefroy,  ad  God.  Theodos.  tom.  ii.  p.  148. 

34  Eusdb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  i.  c.  30,  81.  Baronins  (Annal.  Ecoles.  a.d.  812, 
No.  26)  has  engraved  a  representation  of  the  Labarum. 

88  TransversA  X  literA,  summo  capite  circumflezo,  Christum  in  soutis  notat. 
Osecilius  de  M.  P.  o.  44.  Cuper  (ad.  M.  P.  in  edit.  Lactant.  tom.  ii.  p.  500)  and 
B&ronius  (a.d.  812,  No.  25)  nave  engraved  from  ancient  monuments  several 
specimens  (as  thus  ^  or  J?)  of  these  monograms,  which  became  extremely 
fashionable  in  the  Christian  world. 

86  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c.  7, 8, 9.  He  introduces  the  Labarum  before 
the  Italian  expedition ;  but  his  narrative  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  never  shewn 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  till  Constantine,  above  ten  years  afterwards,  declared 
himself  the  enemy  of  Licinius  and  the  deliverer  of  the  church. 

87  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxv.  Sozomen,  1.  i.  o.  2.  Theophan.  Chronogr.  p. 
11.  Theophanes  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  almost  five  hundred 
years  after  Constantine.  The  modern  Greeks  were  not  inclined  to  display  in  the 
field  the  standard  of  the  empire  and  of  Christianity ;  and,  though  they  depended 
on  every  superstitious  hope  of  defence ,  the  promise  of  victory  would  have  appeared 
too  bold  a  fiction. 
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ensigns  of  Rome.  The  solemn  epithets  of,  safety  of  the  re¬ 
public,  glory  of  the  army,  restoration  of  public  happiness,  are 
equally  applied  to  the  religious  and  military  trophies ;  and  there 
is  still  extant  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  where  the 
standard  of  the  labarum  is  accompanied  with  these  memorable 
words,  By  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer.88 
The  team  II.  In  all  occasions  of  danger  or  distress,  it  was  the  practice 
Btantine  of  the  primitive  Christians  to  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  they  used,  in  all  their  ecclesiastical 
rites,  in  all  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  as  an  infallible  pre¬ 
servative  against  every  species  of  spiritual  or  temporal  evil.*9 
The  authority  of  the  church  might  alone  have  had  sufficient 
j  weight  to  justify  the  devotion  of  Constantine,  who,  in  the  same 
y  1  prudent  and  gradual  progress,  acknowledged  the  truth,  and 
(  assumed  the  symbol,  of  Christianity.  But  the  testimony  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  who  in  a  former  treatise  has  avenged  the 
cause  of  religion,  bestows  on  the  piety  of  the  emperor  a  more 
awful  and  sublime  character.  He  affirms,  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence,  that,  in  the  night  which  preceded  the  last  battle 
against  Maxentius,  Constantine  was  admonished  in  a  dream  to 
inscribe  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  with  the  celestial  sign  of  Qod, 
the  sacred  monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  that  he  executed 
the  commands  of  heaven;  and  that  his  valour  and  obedience 
were  rewarded  by  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Milvian  Bridge. 
Some  considerations  might  perhaps  incline  a  sceptical  mind  to 
suspect  the  judgment  or  the  veracity  of  the  rhetorician,  whose 
pen,  either  from  zeal  or  interest,  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  prevailing  faction.40  He  appears  to  have  published  his 

88  The  Abb6  du  Voisin,  p.  108,  &c.  alleges  several  of  these  medals,  and  quotes 
a  particular  dissertation  of  a  Jesuit,  the  P6re  de  Grainville,  on  this  subject. 

80  Tertullian.  de  Corona,  c.  8.  Athanasius,  tom.  i.  p.  101.  The  learned  Jesuit 
Petavius  (Dogmata  Theolog.  1.  xv.  o.  9, 10)  has  collected  many  similar  passages  on 
the  virtues  of  the  cross,  which  in  the  last  age  embarrassed  our  Protestant  dis¬ 
putants. 

40  Cfficilius,  de  M.  P.  c.  44.  It  is  certain  that  this  historical  declamation  was 
composed  and  published  while  Lioinius,  sovereign  of  the  East,  still  preserved  the 
friendship  of  Constantine  and  of  the  Christians.  Every  reader  of  taste  must 
perceive  that  the  style  is  of  a  very  different  and  inferior  character  to  that  of 
Lactantius ;  and  such  indeed  is  the  judgment  of  Le  Clerc  and  Lardner  (Biblio- 
th^que  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  tom.  iii.  p.  438.  Credibility  of  the  Gospel,  Ac.  part 
ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  94).  Three  arguments  from  the  title  of  the  book,  and  from  the 
names  of  Donatus  and  Officilius,  are  produced  by  the  advocates  for  Lactantius  (see 
the  P.  Lestocq,  tom.  ii.  p.  46-60).  Each  of  these  proofs  is  singly  weak  and 
defective ;  but  their  concurrence  has  great  weight.  I  have  often  fluctuated,  and 
shall  tamely  follow  the  Colbert  Ms.  in  calling  the  author  (whoever  he  was) 
Csecilius.  [See  above,  vol.  i.,  Appendix  1.] 
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deaths  of  the  persecutors  at  Nicomedia  about  three  years  after 
the  Roman  victory ;  but  the  interval  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  a 
thousand  days,  will  allow  an  ample  latitude  for  the  invention  of 
declaimers,  the  credulity  of  party,  and  the  tacit  approbation  of 
the  emperor  himself ;  who  might  listen  without  indignation  to 
a  marvellous  tale,  which  exalted  his  fame  and  promoted  his 
designs.  In  favour  of  Licinius,  who  still  dissembled  his  ani¬ 
mosity  to  the  Christians,  the  same  author  has  provided  a  similar 
vision,  of  a  form  of  prayer,  which  was  communicated  by  an 
angel,  and  repeated  by  the  whole  army  before  they  engaged 
the  legions  of  the  tyrant  Maximin.  The  frequent  repetition  of 
miracles  serves  to  provoke,  where  it  does  not  subdue,  the  reason 
of  mankind;41  but,  if  the  dream  of  Constantine  is  separately 
considered,  it  may  be  naturally  explained  either  by  the  policy 
or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  emperor.  Whilst  his  anxiety  for  the 
approaching  day,  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire, 
was  suspended  by  a  short  and  interrupted  slumber,  the  vener¬ 
able  form  of  Christ,  and  the  well-known  symbol  of  his  religion, 
might  forcibly  offer  themselves  to  the  active  fancy  of  a  prince 
who  reverenced  the  name,  and  had  perhaps  secretly  implored 
the  power,  of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  As  readily  might  a 
consummate  statesman  indulge  himself  in  the  use  of  one  of 
those  military  stratagems,  one  of  those  pious  frauds,  which 
Philip  and  Sertorius  had  employed  with  such  art  and  effect.41 
The  preternatural  origin  of  dreams  was  universally  admitted  by 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Gallic 
army  was  already  prepared  to  place  their  confidence  in  the 
salutary  sign  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  secret  vision  of 
Constantine  could  be  disproved  only  by  the  event;  and  the 
intrepid  hero  who  had  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine  might 

41  Oaecilius,  de  M.  P.  o.  46.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason  in  the  observation 
of  M.  de  Voltaire  (Oeuvres,  t.  xiv.  p.  807),  who  asoribes  to  the  success  of  Oon- 
st&ntine  the  superior  fame  of  his  Labarum  above  the  angel  of  Lioinios.  Yet  even 
this  angel  is  favourably  entertained  by  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Pleury,  Ac.  who  are  fond 
of  increasing  their  stock  of  miracles. 

43  Besides  these  well-known  examples,  Tollius  (Preface  to  Boileau’s  translation 
of  Longinus)  has  discovered  a  vision  of  Antigonns,  who  assured  his  troops  that  he 
had  seen  a  pentagon  (the  symbol  of  safety)  with  these  words,  “  In  this  conquer  ”. 
Bnt  Tollius  has  most  inexcusably  omitted  to  produce  his  authority  ;  and  his  own 
character,  literary  as  well  as  moral,  is  not  free  from  reproach  (see  Chauffepi6, 
Dictionnaire  Critique,  t.  iv.  p.  460).  Without  insisting  on  the  silence  of  Diodorus, 
Plutarch,  Justin,  Ac.  it  may  be  observed  that  Polyeenus,  who  in  a  separate  chapter 
(1.  iv.  c.  6]  has  collected  nineteen  military  stratagems  of  Antigonus,  is  totally 
ignorant  of  this  remarkable  vision. 

vol.  n.— 21 
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view  with  careless  despair  the  consequences  of  a  defeat  under 
the  walls  of  Borne.  The  senate  and  people,  exulting  in  their 
own  deliverance  from  an  odious  tyrant,  acknowledged  that  the 
victory  of  Constantine  surpassed  the  powers  of  man,  without 
daring  to  insinuate  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  the  protection 
of  the  God*.  The  triumphal  arch  which  was  erected  about 
three  years  after  the  event  proclaims,  in  ambiguous  language, 
that,  by  the  greatness  of  his  own  mind  and  by  an  instinct  or 
impulse  of  the  Divinity,  he  had  saved  and  avenged  the  Roman 
republic.41  The  pagan  orator,  who  had  seized  an  earlier  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  celebrating  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror,  supposes  that 
he  alone  enjoyed  a  secret  and  intimate  commerce  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  delegated  the  care  of  mortals  to  his  sub¬ 
ordinate  deities ;  and  thus  assigns  a  very  plausible  reason  why 
the  subjects  of  Constantine  should  not  presume  to  embrace  the 
new  religion  of  their  sovereign.44 

III.  The  philosopher,  who  with  calm  suspicion  examines  the 
dreams  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies,  of  profane  or 
even  of  ecclesiastical  history,  will  probably  conclude  that,  if  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  have  sometimes  been  deceived  by  fraud, 
the  understanding  of  the  readers  has  much  more  frequently 
been  insulted  by  fiction.  Every  event,  or  appearance,  or  acci¬ 
dent,  which  seems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
has  been  rashly  ascribed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  Deity ; 
and  the  astonished  fancy  of  the  multitude  has  sometimes  given 
shape  and  colour,  language  and  motion,  to  the  fleeting  but  un¬ 
common  meteors  of  the  air.46  Nazarius  and  Eusebius  are  the 
two  most  celebrated  orators  who,  in  studied  panegyrics,  have 
laboured  to  exalt  the  glory  of  Constantine.  Nine  years  after 
the  Roman  victory,  Nazarius4®  describes  an  army  of  divine 
warriors,  who  seemed  to  fall  from  the  sky:  he  marks  their 


48  Instinctu  Divinitatis,  mentis  magnitudine.  [Seeck  thinks  this  an  allusion  to 
the  dream.]  The  inscription  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine,  which  has  been 
copied  by  Baronius,  Gruter,  <kc.,  may  still  be  perused  by  every  curious  traveller. 
[See  vol.  i.,  Appendix  24.] 

44  Habes  profecto  aliquid  cum  illA  mente  Divin&  secretum ;  quae  delegate  nostte 
Diis  Minoribus  cute  uni  se  tibi  dignatur  ostendere.  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  2. 

45  M.  Freret  (M6moires  de  l’Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  iv.  p.  411-487)  ex¬ 
plains,  by  physical  causes,  many  of  the  prodigies  of  antiquity  ;  and  Fabricius, 
who  is  abused  by  both  parties,  vainly  tries  to  introduce  the  celestial  cross  of  Con¬ 
stantine  among  the  solar  halos.  Bibliothec.  Grsec.  tom.  vi.  p.  8-29. 

46  Nazarius  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  14,  15.  It  is  unnecessary  to  name  the 
moderns,  whose  undistinguishing  and  ravenous  appetite  has  swallowed  even  the 
Pagan  bait  of  Nazarius. 
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beauty,  their  spirit,  their  gigantic  forms,  the  stream  of  light 
which  beamed  from  their  celestial  armour,  their  patience  in 
suffering  themselves  to  be  heard,  as  well  as  seen,  by  mortals; 
and  their  declaration  that  they  were  sent,  that  they  flew,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  great  Constantine.  For  the  truth  of  this  pro¬ 
digy,  the  Pagan  orator  appeals  to  the  whole  Gallic  nation,  in 
whose  presence  he  was  then  speaking;  and  seems  to  hope  that 
the  ancient  apparitions 47  would  now  obtain  credit  from  this 
recent  and  public  event.  The  Christian  fable  of  Eusebius,  a.d 
which  in  the  space  of  twenty-six  years  might  arise  from  the 
original  dream,  is  cast  in  a  much  more  correct  and  elegant 
mould.  In  one  of  the  marches  of  Constantine,  he  is  reported 
to  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  luminous  trophy  of  the 
cross,  placed  above  the  meridian  sun,  and  inscribed  with  the 
following  words:  By  this  conquer.  This  amazing  object  in 
the  sky  astonished  the  whole  army,  as  well  as  the  emperor 
himself,  who  was  yet  undetermined  in  the  choice  of  a  religion ; 
but  his  astonishment  was  converted  into  faith  by  the  vision  of 
the  ensuing  night.  Christ  appeared  before  his  eyes ;  and,  dis¬ 
playing  the  same  celestial  sign  of  the  cross,  he  directed  Con¬ 
stantine  to  frame  a  similar  standard,  and  to  march,  with  an 
assurance  of  victory,  against  Maxentius  and  all  his  enemies.48 
The  learned  bishop  of  Cresarea  appears  to  be  sensible  that  the 
recent  discovery  of  this  marvellous  anecdote  would  excite  some 
surprise  and  distrust  among  the  most  pious  of  his  readers.  Yet 
instead  of  ascertaining  the  precise  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  which  always  serve  to  detect  falsehood  or  establish 
truth ; 49  instead  of  collecting  and  recording  the  evidence  of  so 
many  living  witnesses,  who  must  have  been  spectators  of  this 


47  The  apparitions  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  particularly  to  announoe  the  Mace¬ 
donian  victory,  are  attested  by  historians  and  publio  monuments.  See  Cicero  de 
NaturA  Deorum,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  6.  Floras,  ii.  12.  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  i.  o.  8,  No.  1. 
Tet  the  most  reoent  of  these  miracles  is  omitted,  and  indirectly  denied,  by  Livy 
(xlv.  1). 

48  Eusebius,  L  i.  o.  28, 29, 80.  The  silence  of  the  same  Eusebius,  in  his  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History,  is  deeply  felt  by  those  advocates  for  the  miracle  who  are  not 
absolutely  callous. 

49  The  narrative  of  Constantine  seems  to  indicate  that  he  saw  the  cross  in  the 
sky  before  he  passed  the  Alps  against  Maxentius.  The  scene  has  been  fixed  by 
provincial  vanity  at  Treves,  Besan^n,  Ac.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
tom.  iv.  p.  573.  [Professor  Flinders  Petrie  plausibly  suggests  that  what  Con¬ 
stantine  saw  was  the  phenomenon  of  mock-suns  (not  uncommon  in  northern,  but 
rare  in  southern,  latitudes).  The  real  sun,  with  three  mook-suns,  might  have 
appeared  to  his  eyes  as  a  cross.] 
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stupendous  miracle ; 60  Eusebius  contents  himself  with  alleging 
a  very  singular  testimony  :  that  of  the  deceased  Constantine, 
who,  many  years  after  the  event,  in  the  freedom  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  had  related  to  him  this  extraordinary  incident  of  his  own 
life,  and  had  attested  the  truth  of  it  by  a  solemn  oath.  The 
prudence  and  gratitude  of  the  learned  prelate  forbade  him  to 
suspect  the  veracity  of  his  victorious  master;  but  he  plainly 
intimates  that,  in  a  fact  of  such  a  nature,  he  should  have 
refused  his  assent  to  any  meaner  authority.  This  motive  of 
credibility  could  not  survive  the  power  of  the  Flavian  family; 
and  the  celestial  sign,  which  the  Infidels  might  afterwards 
deride,61  was  disregarded  by  the  Christians  of  the  age  which 
immediately  followed  the  conversion  of  Constantine.52  But  the 
Catholic  Church,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  has  adopted 
a  prodigy,  which  favours,  or  seems  to  favour,  the  popular  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  cross.  The  vision  of  Constantine  maintained  an 
honourable  place  in  the  legend  of  superstition,  till  the  bold 
and  sagacious  spirit  of  criticism  presumed  to  depreciate  the 
triumph,  and  to  arraign  the  truth  of  the  first  Christian 
emperor.53 

The  protestant  and  philosophic  readers  of  the  present  age 
will  incline  to  believe  that,  in  the  account  of  his  own  conversion, 
Constantine  attested  a  wilful  falsehood  by  a  solemn  and  de¬ 
liberate  perjury.  They  may  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that, 
in  the  choice  of  a  religion,  his  mind  was  determined  only  by 
a  sense  of  interest ;  and  that  (according  to  the  expression  of  a 


80  The  pious  Tiilemont  (M6m.  Eocl6s.  tom.  vii.  p.  1317)  rejeots  with  a  sigh  the 
useful  Acts  of  Artemius,  a  veteran  and  a  martyr,  who  attests  as  an  eye-witness  the 
vision  of  Constantine.  [Acta  Sanctorum,  Oot.  20 ;  op.  Appendix  14.] 

51  Gelasius  Cyzic.  in  Act.  Concil.  Nicen.  1.  i.  c.  4. 

88  The  advocates  for  the  vision  are  unable  to  produce  a  single  testimony  from 
the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  who,  in  their  voluminous  writings, 
repeatedly  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  church  and  of  Constantine.  As  these 
venerable  men  had  not  any  dislike  to  a  miracle,  we  may  suspect  (and  the  suspicion 
is  confirmed  by  the  ignorance  of  Jerom)  that  they  were  all  unacquainted  with  the 
life  of  Constantine  by  Eusebius.  This  tract  was  recovered  by  the  diligence  of  those 
who  translated  or  continued  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  who  have  represented 
in  various  colours  the  vision  of  the  cross. 

53  Godefroy  was  the  first  who,  in  the  year  1643  (Not.  ad  Philostorgium,  L  i.  c. 
6,  p.  16),  expressed  any  doubt  of  a  miracle  which  had  been  supported  with  equal 
zeal  by  Cardinal  Baronius  and  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg.  Since  that  tune, 
many  of  the  Protestant  critics  have  inclined  towards  doubt  and  disbelief.  The 
objections  are  urged,  with  great  force,  by  M.  Chaufiepi£  (Dictionnaire  Critique, 
tom.  iv.  p.  6-11),  and,  in  the  year  1774,  a  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  the  Abb4  du  Voisin, 
published  an  Apology,  which  deserves  the  praise  of  learning  and  moderation. 
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profane  poet64)  he  used  the  altars  of  the  church  as  a  convenient 
footstool  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  A  conclusion  so  harsh 
and  so  absolute  is  not,  however,  warranted  by  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  of  Constantine,  or  of  Christianity.  In  an  age 
of  religious  fervour,  the  most  artful  statesmen  are  observed  to 
feel  some  part  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  inspire ;  and  the 
most  orthodox  saints  assume  the  dangerous  privilege  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit  and  falsehood. 
Personal  interest  is  often  the  standard  of  our  belief,  as  well 
as  of  our  practice ;  and  the  same  motives  of  temporal  advantage 
which  might  influence  the  public  conduct  and  professions  of 
Constantine  would  insensibly  dispose  his  mind  to  embrace  a 
religion  so  propitious  to  his  fame  and  fortunes.  His  vanity 
was  gratified  by  the  flattering  assurance  that  he  had  been  chosen 
by  Heaven  to  reign  over  the  earth ;  success  had  justified  his 
divine  title  to  the  throne,  and  that  title  was  founded  on  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation.  As  real  virtue  is  sometimes 
excited  by  undeserved  applause,  the  specious  piety  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  if  at  first  it  was  only  specious,  might  gradually,  by 
the  influence  of  praise,  of  habit,  and  of  example,  be  matured 
into  serious  faith  and  fervent  devotion.  The  bishops  and 
teachers  of  the  new  sect,  whose  dress  and  manners  had  not 
qualified  them  for  the  residence  of  a  court,  were  admitted  to 
the  Imperial  table ;  they  accompanied  the  monarch  in  his  ex¬ 
peditions  ;  and  the  ascendant  which  one  of  them,  an  Egyptian 
or  a  Spaniard,66  acquired  over  his  mind  was  imputed  by  the 

64  Lore  Constantin  dit  ces  propres  paroles : 

J’ai  renvere£  le  culte  dee  idoles  ; 

Sur  les  debris  de  leure  temples  finnans 
Au  Dieu  du  Ciel  j’ai  prodigu6  l’encens. 

Mais  tous  mes  soins  pour  sa  grandeur  supreme 
N’eurent  jamais  d’autre  obiet  que  moi-meme  ; 

Les  saints  autels  n’6toient  k  mes  regards 
Qu*un  marchepi4  du  trdne  des  C^sars. 

L’ambition,  la  fureur,  les  d&ices 
Etoient  mes  Dieux,  avoient  mes  sacrifices. 

L’or  des  Clir4tiens,  leure  intrigues,  leur  sang 
Ont  ciment4  ma  fortune  et  mon  rang. 

The  poem  which  contains  these  lines  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  but  cannot  be 
named  with  decency. 

“This  favourite  was  probably  the  great  Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  the  pastoral  care  of  the  whole  church  to  the  government  of  a  particular 
diocese.  His  character  is  magnificently,  though  concisely,  expressed  by  Atha¬ 
nasius  (tom.  i.  p.  708).  See  Tillemont,  Mem,  Eccl6s.  tom.  vii.  p.  524-561. 
Osius  was  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  retiring  from  court  with  a  very  ample 
fortune. 
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Pagans  to  the  effect  of  magic.66  Lactantius,  who  has  adorned 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel  with  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,67  and 
Eusebius,  who  has  consecrated  the  learning  and  philosophy 
i  of  the  Greeks  to  the  service  of  religion,68  were  both  received 
\  into  the  friendship  and  familiarity  of  their  sovereign :  and  those 
|  able  masters  of  controversy  could  patiently  watch  the  soft  and 
yielding  moments  of  persuasion,  and  dexterously  apply  the 
arguments  which  were  the  best  adapted  to  his  character  and 
understanding.  Whatever  advantages  might  be  derived  from 
the  acquisition  of  an  Imperial  proselyte,  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  splendour  of  his  purple,  rather  than  by  the  superiority  of 
wisdom  or  virtue,  from  the  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  who 
had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Nor  can  it  be 
deemed  incredible  that  the  mind  of  an  unlettered  soldier 
should  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidence,  which,  in  a 
more  enlightened  age,  has  satisfied  or  subdued  the  reason  of 
a  Grotius,  a  Pascal,  or  a  Locke.  In  the  midst  of  the  incessant 
labours  of  his  great  office,  this  soldier  employed,  or  affected  to 
employ,  the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  composition  of  theological  discourses ;  which 
he  afterwards  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  and 
applauding  audience.  In  a  very  long  discourse,  which  is  still 
extant,  the  royal  preacher  expatiates  on  the  various  proofs  of 
religion;  but  he  dwells  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the 
The  fourth  Sybilline  verses,69  and  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil.60  Forty 
vi£me  ot  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Mantuan  bard,  as  if  inspired 
by  the  celestial  muse  of  Isaiah,  had  celebrated,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  oriental  metaphor,  the  return  of  the  Virgin,  the  fall  of  the 
serpent,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  God-like  child,  the  offspring 

M  See  Eusebius  (in  Vifc.  Constant,  passim),  and  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  104  [c.  29]. 

87  The  Christianity  of  Lactantius  was  of  a  moral  rather  than  of  a  mysterious 
cast.  “  Erat  ptene  rudis  (says  the  orthodox  Bull)  disciplines  Christianas,  et  in 
rhetoric^  melius  quam  in  theologiA  versatus.”  Defensio  Fidei  Nicense,  sect.  ii. 
c.  14. 

86  Fabrioius,  with  his  usual  diligence,  has  collected  a  list  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  authors  quoted  in  the  Evangelical  Preparation  of  Eusebius.  See 
Bibliothec.  Greeo.  1.  v.  c.  4,  tom.  vi.  p.  87*66. 

w  See  Constantin.  Orat.  ad  Sanctos,  c.  19,  20.  He  chiefly  depends  on  a 
mysterious  acrostic,  composed  in  the  sixth  age  after  the  Deluge  by  the  Erythrean 
Sybil,  and  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin.  The  initial  letters  of  the  thirty-four 
Greek  verses  form  this  prophetic  sentence;  Jesub  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour 
of  the  World. 

00  In  his  paraphrase  of  Virgil,  the  emperor  has  frequently  assisted  and  im¬ 
proved  the  literal  sense  of  the  Latin  text.  See  Blondel  des  Sybilles,  L  i.  c.  14, 15, 
16. 
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of  the  great  Jupiter,  who  should  expiate  the  guilt  of  human 
kind,  and  govern  the  peaceful  universe  with  the  virtues  of  his 
father ;  the  rise  and  appearance  of  an  heavenly  race,  a  primitive 
nation  throughout  the  world ;  and  the  gradual  restoration  of 
the  innocence  and  felicity  of  the  golden  age.  The  poet  was 
perhaps  unconscious  of  the  secret  sense  and  object  of  these 
sublime  predictions,  which  have  been  so  unworthily  applied  to 
the  infant  son  of  a  consul  or  a  triumvir ; 01  but,  if  a  more  splen¬ 
did,  and  indeed  specious,  interpretation  of  the  fourth  eclogue  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  conversion  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  Virgil 
may  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  successful  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  gospel.62 

The  awful  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  and  worship  were  Deration 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  even  of  catechumens, 
with  an  affected  secrecy,  which  served  to  excite  their  wonder  ana 
and  curiosity.®  But  the  severe  rules  of  discipline  which  the 
prudence  of  the  bishops  had  instituted  were  relaxed  by  the  same 
prudence  in  favour  of  an  Imperial  proselyte,  whom  it  was  so  im-  / 
portant  to  allure,  by  every  gentle  condescension,  into  the  pale 
of  the  church ;  and  Constantine  was  permitted,  at  least  by  a 
tacit  dispensation,  to  enjoy  most  of  the  privileges,  before  he  had 
contracted  any  of  the  obligations,  of  a  Christian.  Instead  of  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  congregration  wheii  the  voice  of  the  deacon 
dismissed  the  profane  multitude,  he  prayed  with  the  faithful, 
disputed  with  the  bishops,  preached  on  the  most  sublime  and 
intricate  subjects  of  theology,  celebrated  with  sacred  rites  the 
vigil  of  Easter,  and  publicly  declared  himself,  not  only  a  par¬ 
taker,  but  in  some  measure  a  priest  and  hierophant  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  mysteries.64  The  pride  of  Constantine  might  assume,  and 

61  The  different  claims  of  an  elder  and  younger  son  of  Pollio,  of  Julia,  of 
Drusus,  of  M&rcellus,  are  found  to  be  incompatible  with  chronology,  history,  and 
the  good  sense  of  Virgil. 

See  Lowth,  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrseorum  Prselect.  xxi.  p.  289-298.  In  the 
examination  of  the  fourth  eclogue,  the  respectable  bishop  of  London  has  displayed 
learning,  taste,  ingenuity,  and  a  temperate  enthusiasm,  which  exalts  his  fancy 
without  degrading  his  judgment. 

63  The  distinction  between  the  public  and  the  secret  parts  of  divine  service,  the 
missa  catechumenorum ,  and  the  mi&sa  fidelium ,  and  the  mysterious  veil  which 
piety  or  policy  had  cast  over  the  latter,  are  very  judiciously  explained  by  Thiers, 
Exposition  du  Saint  Sacrement,  1.  i.  c.  8-12,  p.  59-91 :  but  as,  on  this  subject,  the 
Papists  may  reasonably  be  suspected,  a  Protestant  reader  will  depend  with  more 
confidence  on  the  learned  Bingham,  Antiquities,  1.  x.  c.  6. 

64  See  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Const.  1.  iv.  o.  15-82,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Constan¬ 
tine’s  Sermon.  The  faith  and  devotion  of  the  emperor  has  furnished  Baronius 
with  a  specious  argument  in  favour  of  his  early  baptism. 
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his  services  had  deserved,  some  extraordinary  distinction :  an  ill- 
timed  rigour  might  have  blasted  the  unripened  fruits  of  his  con¬ 
version  ;  and,  if  the  doors  of  the  church  had  been  strictly  closed 
against  a  prince  who  had  deserted  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the 
master  of  the  empire  would  have  been  left  destitute  of  any  form 
of  religious  worship.  In  his  last  visit  to  Borne,  he  piously  dis¬ 
claimed  and  insulted  the  superstition  of  his  ancestors  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  lead  the  military  procession  of  the  equestrian  order  and 
to  offer  the  public  vows  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.65 
Many  years  before  his  baptism  and  death,  Constantine  had  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  world  that  neither  his  person  nor  his  image  should 
ever  more  be  seen  within  the  walls  of  an  idolatrous  temple ; 
while  he  distributed  through  the  provinces  a  variety  of  medals 
and  pictures,  which  represented  the  emperor  in  an  humble  and 
suppliant  posture  of  Christian  devotion.68 

The  pride  of  Constantine,  who  refused  the  privileges  of  a 
catechumen,  cannot  easily  be  explained  or  excused;  but  the 
delay  of  his  baptism  may  be  justified  by  the  maxims  and  the 
practice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The  sacrament  of  baptism67 
was  regularly  administered  by  the  bishop  himself,  with  his 
assistant  clergy,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese,  during 
the  fifty  days  between  the  solemn  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pente¬ 
cost  ;  and  this  holy  term  admitted  a  numerous  band  of  infants 
and  adult  persons  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  The  discretion 
of  parents  often  suspended  the  baptism  of  their  children  till  they 
could  understand  the  obligations  which  they  contracted;  the 
severity  of  ancient  bishops  exacted  from  the  new  converts  a 
noviciate  of  two  or  three  years ;  and  the  catechumens  themselves, 
from  different  motives  of  a  temporal  or  a  spiritual  nature,  were 
seldom  impatient  to  assume  the  character  of  perfect  and  initiated 
Christians.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  supposed  to  contain 
a  full  and  absolute  expiation  of  sin ;  and  the  soul  was  instantly 
restored  to  its  original  purity,  and  entitled  to  the  promise  of 

66  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  106  [29,  ad  fin.]. 

60  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  o.  16, 16. 

07  The  theory  and  practice  of  antiquity  with  regard  to  the  saorament  of 
baptism  have  been  copiously  explained  by  Dom.  Ohardon,  Hist,  des  Saoremens, 
tom.  i.  p.  8-406 ;  Dom.  Martenne,  de  Ritibus  Ecclesi®  Antiquis,  tom.  i. ;  and  by 
Bingham,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  books  of  his  Christian  Antiquities.  One 
circumstance  may  be  observed,  in  which  the  modern  ohurches  have  materially 
departed  from  the  anoient  custom.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  (even  when  it  was 
administered  to  infants)  was  immediately  followed  by  confirmation  and  the  holy 
communion. 
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eternal  salvation.  Among  the  proselytes  of  Christianity,  there 
were  many  who  judged  it  imprudent  to  precipitate  a  salutary 
rite,  which  could  not  be  repeated ;  to  throw  away  an  inestimable 
privilege,  which  could  never  be  recovered.  By  the  delay  of  their 
baptism,  they  could  venture  freely  to  indulge  their  passions  in 
the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  while  they  still  retained  in  their 
own  hands  the  means  of  a  sure  and  easy  absolution.68  The  sub¬ 
lime  theory  of  the  gospel  had  made  a  much  fainter  impression 
on  the  heart  than  on  the  understanding  of  Constantine  himself. 
He  pursued  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  through  the  dark  ' 
and  bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy ;  and,  after  the  victory,  he  j 
abandoned  himself,  without  moderation,  to  the  abuse  of  his  j 
fortune.  Instead  of  asserting  his  just  superiority  above  the  im-  i 
perfect  heroism  and  profane  philosophy  of  Trajan  and  the  Anto- 
nines,  the  mature  age  of  Constantine  forfeited  the  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth.  As  he  gradually  advanced  j 
in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he  proportionably  declined  in  the 
practice  of  virtue ;  and  the  same  year  of  his  reign  in  which  he  ' 
convened  the  council  of  Nice  was  polluted  by  the  execution,  or 
rather  murder,  of  his  eldest  son.  This  date  is  alone  sufficient 
to  refute  the  ignorant  and  malicious  suggestions  of  Zosimus,6® 
who  affirms  that,  after  the  death  of  Crispus,  the  remorse  of  his 
father  accepted  from  the  ministers  of  Christianity  the  expiation 
which  he  had  vainly  solicited  from  the  Pagan  Pontiffs.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Crispus,  the  emperor  could  no  longer 
hesitate  in  the  choice  of  a  religion ;  he  could  no  longer  be  ignor¬ 
ant  that  the  church  was  possessed  of  an  infallible  remedy,  though 
he  chose  to  defer  the  application  of  it,  till  the  approach  of  death 


88  The  fathers,  who  censured  this  criminal  delay,  could  not  deny  the  certain 
and  victorious  efficacy  even  of  a  deathbed  baptism.  The  ingenious  rhetoric  of 
Chrysostom  could  find  only  three  arguments  against  these  prudent  Christians. 
1.  That  we  should  love  and  pursue  virtue  for  her  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for 
the  reward.  2.  That  we  may  be  surprised  by  death  without  an  opportunity  of 
baptism.  3.  That,  although  we  shall  be  placed  in  heaven,  we  shall  only  twinkle 
like  little  stars,  when  compared  to  the  suns  of  righteousness  who  have  run  their 
appointed  course  with  labour,  with  success,  and  with  glory.  Chrysostom  in  Epist. 
aa  Hebraeos  Homil.  xiii.  apud  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  tom.  i.  p.  49.  I 
believe  that  this  delay  of  baptism,  though  attended  with  the  most  pernicious 
consequences,  was  never  condemned  by  any  general  or  provincial  council,  or  by 
any  public  act  or  declaration  of  the  church.  The  zeal  of  the  bishops  was  easily 
kindled  on  much  slighter  occasions. 

89  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  104  [c.  29].  For  this  disingenuous  falsehood  he  has 
deserved  and  experienced  the  harshest  treatment  from  all  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  except  Cardinal  Baronius  (a.d.  324,  No.  15-28),  who  had  occasion  to 
employ  the  Infidel  on  a  particular  service  against  the  Arian  Eusebius. 
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had  removed  the  temptation  and  danger  of  a  relapse.  The 
bishops,  whom  he  summoned  in  his  last  illness  to  the  palace  of 
Nicomedia,  were  edified  by  the  fervour  with  which  he  requested 
and  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  by  the  solemn  protesta¬ 
tion  that  the  remainder  of  his  life  should  be  worthy  of  a  disciple 
of  Christ,  and  by  his  humble  refusal  to  wear  the  imperial  purple 
after  he  had  been  clothed  in  the  white  garment  of  a  neophyte. 
The  example  and  reputation  of  Constantine  seemed  to  counte¬ 
nance  the  delay  of  baptism.70  Future  tyrants  were  encouraged 
to  believe  that  the  innocent  blood  which  they  might  shed  in  a 
long  reign  would  instantly  be  washed  away  in  the  waters  of  re¬ 
generation  ;  and  the  abuse  of  religion  dangerously  undermined 
'  the  foundations  of  moral  virtue. 

Propaw  (  The  gratitude  of  the  church  has  exalted  the  virtues  and  ex- 
chrisfian-  icused  the  failings  of  a  generous  patron,  who  seated  Christianity 
on  the  throne  of  the  Boman  world ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  cele¬ 
brate  the  festival  of  the  Imperial  saint,  seldom  mention  the 
name  of  Constantine  without  adding  the  title  of  equal  to  the 
Apostles.11  Such  a  comparison,  if  it  allude  to  the  character  of 
those  divine  missionaries,  must  be  imputed  to  the  extravagance 
of  impious  flattery.  But,  if  the  parallel  is  confined  to  the 
extent  and  number  of  their  evangelic  victories,  the  success  of 
Constantine  might  perhaps  equal  that  of  the  Apostles  them¬ 
selves.  By  the  edicts  of  toleration  he  removed  the  temporal 
disadvantages  which  had  hitherto  retarded  the  progress  of 
Christianity;  and  its  active  and  numerous  ministers  received 
a  free  permission,  a  liberal  encouragement,  to  recommend  the 
salutary  truths  of  revelation  by  every  argument  which  could 
affect  the  reason  or  piety  of  mankind.  The  exact  balance  of 
!  the  two  religions  continued  but  a  moment ;  and  the  piercing 
v  eye  of  ambition  and  avarice  soon  discovered  that  the  profes¬ 

sion  of  Christianity  might  contribute  to  the  interest  of  the 
■  present,  as  well  as  of  a  future,  life.72  The  hopes  of  wealth 
and  honours,  the  example  of  an  emperor,  his  exhortations,  his 

70  Eusebius,  1.  iv.  o.  61,  62, 68.  The  bishop  of  Caesarea  supposes  the  salvation 
of  Constantine  with  the  most  perfect  confidence. 

71  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  429.  The  Greeks,  the 
Russians,  and,  in  the  darker  ages,  the  Latins  themselves  have  been  desirous  of 
placing  Constantine  in  the  catalogue  of  saints. 

75  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  life.  He  was  acoustomed  to  say  that, 
whether  Christ  was  preached  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  he  should  still  rejoice  (1.  iii. 
c.  68). 


ity 
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irresistible  smiles,  diffused  conviction  among  the  venal  and 
obsequious  crowds  which  usually  fill  the  apartments  of  a  palace. 
The  cities  which  signalized  a  forward  zeal  by  the  voluntary 
destruction  of  their  temples  were  distinguished  by  municipal 
privileges,  and  rewarded  with  popular  donatives ;  and  the  new 
capital  of  the  East  gloried  in  the  singular  advantage  that  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  never  profaned  by  the  worship  of  idols.78  As 
the  lower  ranks  of  society  are  governed  by  imitation,  the  con-  / 
version  of  those  who  possessed  any  eminence  of  birth,  of  power,  j 
or  of  riches,  was  soon  followed  by  dependent  multitudes.74  The 
salvation  of  the  common  people  was  purchased  at  an  easy  rate, 
if  it  be  true  that,  in  one  year,  twelve  thousand  men  were 
baptized  at  Rome,  besides  a  proportionable  number  of  women 
and  children;  and  that  a  white  garment,  with  twenty  pieces 
of  gold,  had  been  promised  by  the  emperor  to  every  convert.76 
The  powerful  influence  of  Constantine  was  not  circumscribed 
by  the  narrow  limits  of  his  life,  or  of  his  dominions.  The 
education  which  he  bestowed  on  his  sons  and  nephews  secured 
to  the  empire  a  race  of  princes  whose  faith  was  still  more 
lively  and  sincere,  as  they  imbibed,  in  their  earliest  infancy, 
the  spirit,  or  at  least  the  doctrine,  of  Christianity.  War  and 
commerce  had  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Roman  provinces ;  and  the  Barbarians,  who  had 
disdained  an  humble  and  proscribed  sect,  soon  learned  to  J 
esteem  a  religion  which  had*  been  so  lately  embraced  by  the 
greatest  monarch  and  the  most  civilized  nation  of  the  globe.76 

73  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  874,  616)  has  defended, 
with  strength  and  spirit,  the  virgin  punty  of  Constantinople  against  some  malevo¬ 
lent  insinuations  of  the  Pagan  Zosimus. 

74  The  author  of  the  Histoire  Politique  et  Philosophique  des  deux  Indes  (tom. 
i.  p.  9)  condemns  a  law  of  Constantine,  which  gave  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  who 
should  embraoe  Christianity.  The  emperor  did  indeed  publish  a  law  which  re¬ 
strained  the  Jews  from  circumcising,  perhaps  from  keeping,  any  Christian  slaves 
(see  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  27  and  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ix.  with 
Godefroy’s  Commentary,  tom.  vi.  p.  247).  But  this  imperfect  exception  related 
only  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  great  body  of  slaves,  who  were  the  property  of  Christian 
or  Pagan  masters,  could  not  improve  their  temporal  condition  by  changing  their 
religion.  I  am  ignorant  by  what  guides  the  Abb4  Raynal  was  deceived ;  as  the 
total  absence  of  quotations  is  the  unpardonable  blemish  of  his  entertaining 
history. 

78  See  Acta  Sti  Silvestri,  and  Hist.  Eccles.  Nicephor.  Callist.  1.  vii.  c.  84,  ap. 
Baronium,  Annal.  Ecoles.  a.d.  824,  No.  67,  74.  Such  evidence  is  contemptible 
enough  ;  but  these  circumstances  are  in  themselves  so  probable  that  the  learned 
Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the  World,  vol.  iii.  p.  14)  has  not  scrupled  to  adopt 
them. 

I78  The  conversion  of  the  Barbarians  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  is  celebrated 
by  the  ecclesiastical  historians  (see  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  6,  and  Theodoret,  1.  i.  o.  28, 
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The  Goths  and  Germans  who  enlisted  under  the  standard  of 
Rome  revered  the  cross  which  glittered  at  the  head  of  the 
legions,  and  their  fierce  countrymen  received  at  the  same  time 
the  lessons  of  faith  and  of  humanity.  The  kings  of  Iberia  and 
Armenia  worshipped  the  God  of  their  protector;  and  their 
subjects,  who  have  invariably  preserved  the  name  of  Christians, 
soon  formed  a  sacred  and  perpetual  connexion  with  their  Roman 
brethren.  The  Christians  of  Persia  were  suspected,  in  time  of 
war,  of  preferring  their  religion  to  their  country ;  but,  as  long 
as  peace  subsisted  between  the  two  empires,  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  Magi  was  effectually  restrained  by  the  interposition 
of  Constantine.77  The  rays  of  the  gospel  illuminated  the  coast 
of  India.  The  colonies  of  Jews,  who  had  penetrated  into 
Arabia  and  .Ethiopia,78  opposed  the  progress  of  Christianity; 
but  the  labour  of  the  missionaries  was  in  some  measure  facili¬ 
tated  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  revelation ;  and 
Abyssinia  still  reveres  the  memory  of  Frumentius,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  devoted  his  life  to  the  conversion  of  those 
sequestered  regions.  Under  the  reign  of  his  son  Constantius, 
Theophilus,79  who  was  himself  of  Indian  extraction,  was  invested 
with  the  double  character  of  ambassador  and  bishop.  He  em¬ 
barked  on  the  Red  Sea  with  two  hundred  horses  of  the  purest 
breed  of  Cappadocia,  which  were  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the 
prince  of  the  Sabaeans,  or  Homerites.  Theophilus  was  entrusted 
with  many  other  useful  or  curious  presents,  which  might  raise 
the  admiration  and  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  Barbarians ; 

24).  But  Rufinas,  the  Latin  translator  of  Eusebius,  deserves  to  be  considered  as 
an  original  authority.  His  information  was  curiously  collected  from  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  Apostle  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  from  Bacurius,  an  Iberian  prince, 
who  was  count  of  the  domestics.  Father  Mamaclii  has  given  an  ample  compilation 
on  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  great  but 
imperfect  work.  [Rufinus,  at  first  a  friend,  afterwards  an  opponent  of  Jerome,  also 
translated  some  works  of  Origen.] 

77  See  in  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  ib.  c.  9)  the  pressing  and  pathetic 
epistle  of  Constantine  in  favour  of  his  Christian  brethren  of  Persia.  [J.  Labourt, 
Le  Christianisme  dans  l’empire  Perse  sous  la  dynastie  Sassanide,  1904.] 

78  See  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  vii.  p.  182,  tom.  viii.  p.  333,  tom.  ix.  p. 
810.  The  curious  diligence  of  this  writer  pursues  the  Jewish  exiles  to  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  globe. 

19  Theophilus  had  been  given  in  his  infancy  as  a  hostage  by  his  countrymen  of 
the  isle  of  Diva,  and  was  educated  by  the  Romans  in  learning  and  piety.  The 
Maldives,  of  which  Male,  or  Diva,  may  be  the  capital,  are  a  cluster  of  1900  or  2000 
minute  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean.  The  ancients  were  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Maldives  ;  but  they  are  described  in  the  two  Mahometan  travellers  of  the 
ninth  century,  published  by  Renaudot,  Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  30, 31.  D’Herbelot, 
Bibliothfcque  Orientale,  p.  704.  Hist.  G6n£rale  des  Voyages,  tom.  viii. 
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and  he  successfully  employed  several  years  in  a  pastoral  visit  to 
the  churches  of  the  torrid  zone.80 

The  irresistible  power  of  the  Roman  emperors  was  displayed  oimngeof 
in  the  important  and  dangerous  change  of  the  national  religion.  »i  religion 
The  terrors  of  a  military  force  silenced  the  faint  and  unsupported 
murmurs  of  the  Pagans,  and  there  was  reason  to  expect  that 
the  cheerful  submission  of  the  Christian  clergy,  as  well  as 
people,  would  be  the  result  of  conscience  and  gratitude.  It 
was  long  since  established,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  that  every  rank  of  citizens  were  alike 
subject  to  the  laws,  and  that  the  care  of  religion  was  the  right 
as  well  as  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Constantine  and  his 
successors  could  not  easily  persuade  themselves  that  they  had 
forfeited,  by  their  conversion,  any  branch  of  the  Imperial  pre¬ 
rogatives,  or  that  they  were  incapable  of  giving  laws  to  a 
religion  which  they  had  protected  and  embraced.  The  emperors 
still  continued  to  exercise  a  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the 
ecclesiastical  order;  and  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian 
code  represents,  under  a  variety  of  titles,  the  authority  which  a.d.  siwss 
they  assumed  in  the  government  of  the  Catholic  church, 
i  But  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,81 
(which  had  never  been  imposed  on  the  free  spirit  of  Greece  andspWtewi 
■  (Rome,  was  introduced  and  confirmed  by  the  legal  establishment  porai 
of  Christianity.  The  office  of  supreme  pontiff,  which,  from  the 
time  of  Numa  to  that  of  Augustus,  had  always  been  exercised 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  senators,  was  at  length 
united  to  the  Imperial  dignity.  The  first  magistrate  of  the 
state,  as  often  as  he  was  prompted  by  superstition  or  policy, 
performed  with  his  own  hands  the  sacerdotal  functions ; 82  nor 
was  there  any  order  of  priests,  either  at  Rome  or  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  who  claimed  a  more  sacred  character  among  men,  or 
a  more  intimate  communication  with  the  Gods.  But  in  the 
Christian  church,  which  entrusts  the  service  of  the  altar  to  a 

80  Philostorgias,  1.  iii.  o.  4,  5,  6,  with  Godefroy’s  learned  observations.  The 
historical  narrative  is  soon  lost  in  an  inquiry  concerning  the  seat  of  paradise, 
strange  monsters,  &c. 

^  See  the  epistle  of  Osius,  ap.  Athanasium,  vol.  i.  p.  840.  The  public 
remonstrance  which  Osius  was  forced  to  address  to  the  son  contained  the  same 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  which  he  had  seoretly  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  the  father. 

83  M.  de  la  Bastie  (Memoires  de  l'AcadSmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xv.  p.  38- 
61)  has  evidently  proved  that  Augustus  and  his  successors  exercised  in  person 
all  the  sacred  functions  of  pontifex  maximus,  or  high-priest  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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perpetual  succession  of  consecrated  ministers,  the  monarch, 
,  whose  spiritual  rank  is  less  honourable  than  that  of  the  meanest 
. 1  deacon,  was  seated  below  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  and  con¬ 
founded  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful  multitude.8*  The  emperor 
might  be  saluted  as  the  father  of  his  people,  but  he  owed  a 
filial  duty  and  reverence  to  the  fathers  of  the  church;  and 
the  same  marks  of  respect  which  Constantine  had  paid  to  the 
persons  of  saints  and  confessors  were  soon  exacted  by  the  pride 
of  the  episcopal  order.84  A  secret  conflict  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  embarrassed  the  operations  of 
the  Roman  government ;  and  a  pious  emperor  was  alarmed  by 
the  guilt  and  danger  of  touching  with  a  profane  hand  the  ark 
of  the  covenant.  The  separation  of  men  into  the  two  orders 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity  was,  indeed,  familiar  to  many 
nations  of  antiquity ;  and  the  priests  of  India,  of  Persia,  of 
Assyria,  of  Judea,  6f  Ethiopia,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Gaul,  derived 
from  a  celestial  origin  the  temporal  power  and  possessions 
which  they  had  acquired.  These  venerable  institutions  had 
gradually  assimilated  themselves  to  the  manners  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  respective  countries ; 86  but  the  opposition  or  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  civil  power  served  to  cement  the  discipline  of  the 
primitive  church.  The  Christians  had  been  obliged  to  elect 
their  own  magistrates,  to  raise  and  distribute  a  peculiar  revenue, 
and  to  regulate  the  internal  policy  of  their  republic  by  a  code 
of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  people  and 
the  practice  of  three  hundred  years.  When  Constantine  em¬ 
braced  the  faith  of  the  Christians,  he  seemed  to  contract  a 
perpetual  alliance  with  a  distinct  and  independent  society ;  and 
the  privileges  granted  or  confirmed  by  that  emperor,  or  by  his 

83  Something  of  a  contrary  practice  had  insensibly  prevailed  in  the  ohnroh  of 
Constantinople ;  bat  the  rigid  Ambrose  commanded  Theodosias  to  retire  below 
the  rails,  ana  taught  him  to  know  the  difference  between  a  king  and  a  priest. 
See  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  18. 

84  At  the  table  of  the  emperor  Maximus,  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  received 
the  cup  from  an  attendant,  ana  gave  it  to  the  presbyter,  his  companion,  before  he 
allowed  the  emperor  to  drink ;  the  empress  waited  on  Martin  at  table.  Sulpicius 
Severus,  in  Vit.  Sti  Martin,  c.  23,  and  Dialogue  ii.  7.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  these  extraordinary  compliments  were  paid  to  the  bishop  or  the  saint 
The  honours  usually  granted  to  the  former  character  may  be  seen  in  Bingham’s 
Antiquities,  1.  ii.  c.  9,  and  Vales,  ad  Theodoret.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  See  the  haughty 
ceremonial  which  Leontius,  bishop  of  Tripoli,  imposed  on  the  empress.  iSlle- 
mont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  754.  Patres  Apostol.  tom.  ii.  p.  179. 

88  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  informs  us  that  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  who  were  not  already  priests,  were  initiated,  after  their  eleotion,  into  the 
sacerdotal  order. 
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successors,  were  accepted,  not  as  the  precarious  favours  of  the 
court,  but  as  the  just  and  unalienable  rights  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  administered  by  the  spiritual  and  gjjteof 
legal  jurisdiction  of  eighteen  hundred  bishops ; 86  of  whom  one 
thousand  were  seated  in  the  Greek,  and  eight  hundred  in  the 

0  .  emperors 

Latin,  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  extent  and  boundaries 
of  their  respective  dioceses  had  been  variously  and  accidentally 
decided  by  the  zeal  and  success  of  the  first  missionaries,  by  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  by  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 
Episcopal  churches  were  closely  planted  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Africa,  in  the  proconsular  Asia,  and 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy.  The  bishops  of  Gaul 
and  Spain,  of  Thrace  and  Pontus,  reigned  over  an  ample  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  delegated  their  rural  suffragans  to  execute  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.87  A  Christian  diocese 
might  be  spread  over  a  province  or  reduced  to  a  village;  but 
all  the  bishops  possessed  an  equal  and  indelible  character :  they 
jail  derived  the  same  powers  and  privileges  from  the  apostles, 

\  Ifrom  the  people,  and  from  the  laws.  While  the  civil  and  mili- 
\tary  professions  were  separated  by  the  policy  of  Constantine, 

!a  new  and  perpetual  order  of  ecclesiastical  ministers,  always 
jrespectable,  sometimes  dangerous,  was  established  in  the  church 
land  state.  The  important  review  of  their  station  and  attributes 
may  be  distributed  under  the  following  heads:  I.  Popular 
election.  II.  Ordination  of  the  clergy.  III.  Property.  TV. 

Civil  jurisdiction.  V.  Spiritual  censures.  VI.  Exercise  of 
public  oratory.  VII.  Privilege  of  legislative  assemblies. 

I.  The  freedom  of  elections  subsisted  long  after  the  legal  i( 
establishment  of  Christianity;88  and  the  subjects  of  Borne 

“The  numbers  are  not  ascertained  by  any  ancient  writer,  or  original  cata¬ 
logue  ;  for  the  partial  lists  of  the  eastern  churches  are  comparatively  modem. 

The  patient  diligence  of  CharleB  a  Sto  Paolo,  of  Luke  Holstenius,  and  of  Bingham, 
has  laboriously  investigated  all  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
was  almost  commensurate  with  the  Roman  empire.  The  ninth  book  of  the 
Christian  Antiquities  is  a  very  accurate  map  of  ecclesiastical  geography.  [Op. 

Appendix  19.] 

87  On  the  subject  of  the  rural  bishops,  or  Chorepiacopi,  who  voted  in  synods, 
and  conferred  the  minor  orders,  see  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  i.  p. 

447,  Ac.  and  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  tom.  v.  p.  895,  Ac.  They  do  not 
appear  till  the  fourth  century ;  and  this  equivocal  character,  which  had  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  prelates,  was  abolished  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  both  in  the 
East  and  the  West.  [F.  Gillmann,  Das  Institut  der  Ohorbischofe  im  Orient,  1908.] 

“Thomassin  (Discipline  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  i.-8,  p.  673-721)  has 
copiously  treated  of  the  election  of  bishops  during  the  five  first  centuries,  both  in 
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enjoyed  in  the  church  the  privilege  which  they  had  lost  in  the 
republic,  of  choosing  the  magistrates  whom  they  were  bound 
to  obey.  As  soon  as  a  bishop  had  closed  his  eyes,  the  metro¬ 
politan  issued  a  commission  to  one  of  his  suffragans  to  administer 
the  vacant  see,  and  prepare,  within  a  limited  time,  the  future 
election.  The  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  inferior  clergy, 
who  were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  candidates ; 
in  the  senators  or  nobles  of  the  city,  all  those  who  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  rank  or  property ;  and  finally  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  who,  on  the  appointed  day,  flocked  in 
multitudes  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  diocese,8*  and 
sometimes  silenced,  by  their  tumultuous  acclamations,  the  voice 
of  reason  and  the  laws  of  discipline.  These  acclamations  might 
accidentally  fix  on  the  head  of  the  most  deserving  competitor ; 
of  some  ancient  presbyter,  some  holy  monk,  or  Borne  layman, 
conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  piety.  But  the  episcopal  chair  was 
solicited,  especially  in  the  great  and  opulent  cities  of  the 
empire,  as  a  temporal  rather  than  as  a  spiritual  dignity.  The 
interested  views,  the  selfish  and  angry  passions,  the  arts  of 
i  perfidy  and  dissimulation,  the  secret  corruption,  the  open  and 
I  even  bloody  violence,  which  had  formerly  disgraced  the  freedom 
of  election  in  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  and  Borne,  too 
'  often  influenced  the  choice  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles. 
While  one  of  the  candidates  boasted  the  honours  of  his  family, 
a  second  allured  his  judges  by  the  delicacies  of  a  plentiful 
table,  and  a  third,  more  guilty  than  his  rivals,  offered  to  share 
the  plunder  of  the  church  among  the  accomplices  of  his  sacrile¬ 
gious  hopes.90  The  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  laws  attempted 
to  exclude  the  populace  from  this  solemn  and  important 
transaction.  The  canons  of  ancient  discipline,  by  requiring 
several  episcopal  qualifications  of  age,  station,  &c.,  restrained 
in  some  measure  the  indiscriminate  caprice  of  the  electors. 
The  authority  of  the  provincial  bishops,  who  were  assembled 

the  East  and  In  the  West ;  but  he  shews  a  very  partial  bias  in  favour  of  the  epis¬ 
copal  aristooraoy.  Bingham  (1.  iv.  o.  2)  is  moderate ;  and  Ohardon  (Hist,  des 
Saoremens,  tom.  v.  p.  1081 28)  is  very  clear  and  concise. 

99  Incredibilis  multitudo,  non  solum  ex  eo  oppido  (Tours),  sedetiam  ex  vicinis 
urbibus  ad  suffragia  ferenda  convenerat,  &e.  Sulpicius  Severus,  in  Vit.  Martin* 
c.  7.  The  council  of  Laodicea  (canon  xiii.)  prohibits  mobs  and  tumults  ;  and 
Justinian  confines  the  right  of  election  to  the  nobility.  Novell,  cxxiii.  1. 

90  The  epistles  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (iv.  25,  vii.  5,  9)  exhibit  some  of  the 
scandals  of  the  Gallican  church ;  and  Gaul  was  less  polished  and  less  corrupt  than 
the  East. 
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in  the  vacant  church  to  consecrate  the  choice  of  the  people, 
was  interposed  to  moderate  their  passions  and  to  correct  their 
mistakes.  The  bishops  could  refuse  to  ordain  an  unworthy 
candidate,  and  the  rage  of  contending  factions  sometimes  ac¬ 
cepted  their  impartial  mediation.  The  submission,  or  the 
resistance,  of  the  clergy  and  people,  on  various  occasions, 
afforded  different  precedents,  which  were  insensibly  converted 
into  positive  laws  and  provincial  customs;91  but  it  was  every¬ 
where  admitted,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  religious  policy,  \! 
that  no  bishop  could  be  imposed  on  an  orthodox  church  without 
the  consent  of  its  members.  The  emperors,  as  the  guardians 
of  the  public  peace,  and  as  the  first  citizens  of  Rome  and  Con¬ 
stantinople,  might  effectually  declare  their  wishes  in  the  choice 
of  a  primate ;  but  those  absolute  monarchs  respected  the  free¬ 
dom  of  ecclesiastical  elections ;  and,  while  they  distributed  and 
resumed  the  honours  of  the  state  and  army,  they  allowed 
eighteen  hundred  perpetual  magistrates  to  receive  their  im¬ 
portant  offices  from  the  free  suffrages  of  the  people.92  It  was 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  that  these  magistrates 
should  not  desert  an  honourable  station  from  which  they  could 
not  be  removed;  but  the  wisdom  of  councils  endeavoured, 
without  much  success,  to  enforce  the  residence,  and  to  prevent 
the  translation,  of  bishops.  The  discipline  of  the  West  was 
indeed  less  relaxed  than  that  of  the  East;  but  the  same  pas¬ 
sions  which  made  those  regulations  necessary  rendered  them 
ineffectual.  The  reproaches  which  angry  prelates  have  so 
vehemently  urged  against  each  other  serve  only  to  expose  their 
common  guilt  and  their  mutual  indiscretion. 

II.  The  bishops  alone  possessed  the  faculty  of  spiritual 
generation ;  and  this  extraordinary  privilege  might  compensate,  clergy 
in  some  degree,  for  the  painful  celibacy93  which  was  imposed 

91 A  compromise  was  sometimes  introduced  by  law  or  by  consent :  either  the 
bishops  or  the  people  chose  one  of  the  three  candidates  who  had  been  named  by 
the  other  party. 

"All  the  examples  quoted  by  Thom&sBin  (Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  tom.  ii.  1. 
ii.  c.  6,  p.  704-714)  appear  to  be  extraordinary  acts  of  power,  and  even  of  oppres¬ 
sion.  The  confirmation  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  is  mentioned  by  Philostorgius 
as  a  more  regular  proceeding  (Hist.  Eccles.  1.  ii.  11). 

93  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  during  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  discipline,  and  indeed  of  controversy,  which  has  been  very  diligently  ex¬ 
amined.  See  in  particular  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  lx. 
lxi.  p.  886-902,  and  Bingham’s  Antiquities,  1.  iv.  c.  5.  By  each  of  these  learned 
but  partial  oritics,  one  half  of  the  truth  is  produoed,  and  the  other  is  concealed. 

vol.  ii.— 22 
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as  a  virtue,  as  a  duty,  and  at  length  as  a  positive  obligation. 
The  religions  of  antiquity,  which  established  a  separate  order 
of  priests,  dedicated  a  holy  race,  a  tribe  or  family,  to  the  per¬ 
petual  service  of  the  Gods.91  Such  institutions  were  founded 
for  possession  rather  than  conquest.  The  children  of  the 
priests  enjoyed,  with  proud  and  indolent  security,  their  sacred 
inheritance ;  and  the  fiery  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  abated  by 
the  cares,  the  pleasures,  and  the  endearments  of  domestic  life. 
But  the  Christian  sanctuary  was  open  to  every  ambitious  can¬ 
didate  who  aspired  to  its  heavenly  promises  or  temporal  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  office  of  priests,  like  that  of  soldiers  or  magis¬ 
trates,  was  strenuously  exercised  by  those  men  whose  temper 
and  abilities  had  prompted  them  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  or  who  had  been  selected  by  a  discerning  bishop  as 
the  best  qualified  to  promote  the  glory  and  interest  of  the 
church.  The  bishops96  (till  the  abuse  was  restrained  by  the 
prudence  of  the  laws)  might  constrain  the  reluctant,  and 
protect  the  distressed;  and  the  imposition  of  hands  for  ever 
bestowed  some  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  civil  society. 
The  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  more  numerous  perhaps 
than  the  legions,  was  exempted  by  the  emperors  from  all 
service,  private  or  public,  all  municipal  offices,  and  all  personal 
taxes  and  contributions  which  pressed  on  their  fellow-citizens 
with  intolerable  weight ;  and  the  duties  of  their  holy  profession 
were  accepted  as  a  full  discharge  of  their  obligations  to  the 
republic.96  Each  bishop  acquired  an  absolute  and  indefeasible 
right  to  the  perpetual  obedience  of  the  clerk  whom  he  ordained : 


w  Diodorus  Siculus  attests  and  approves  the  hereditary  suooeesion  of  the 
priesthood  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Indians  (1.  i.  p.  84  [c. 
73],  1.  ii.  p.  142,  153  [29,  40  and  41  ad  fin.],  edit.  Wesseling).  The  magi  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Ammianus  as  a  very  numerous  family :  “  Per  ssecula  multa  ad  prassens 
unA  eAdemque  prosapiA  multitudo  creata,  Deorum  cultibus  dedicate  ”  (xxiii.  6). 
Ausonius  celebrates  the  Stirps  Druidarum  (De  Professorib.  Burdigal.  iv.) ;  but 
we  may  infer  from  the  remark  of  Crasar  (vi.  13),  that,  in  the  Celtic  hierarchy, 
some  room  was  left  for  choice  and  emulation. 

95  The  subject  of  the  vocation,  ordination,  obedience,  Ac.  of  the  clergy  is 
laboriously  discussed  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  tom.  ii.  p.  1-83)  and 
Bingham  (in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Antiquities,  more  especially  the  fourth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  chapters).  When  the  brother  of  St.  Jerom  was  ordained  in  Cyprus, 
the  deacons  forcibly  stopped  his  mouth,  lest  he  should  make  a  solemn  protesta¬ 
tion  which  might  invalidate  the  holy  rites. 

98  The  charter  of  immunities  which  the  clergy  obtained  from  the  Christian 
emperors  is  contained  in  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  code ;  and  is 
illustrated  with  tolerable  candour  by  the  learned  Godefroy,  whose  mind  was 
balanced  by  the  opposite  prejudices  of  a  civilian  and  a  protestant. 
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the  clergy  of  each  episcopal  church,  with  its  dependent  parishes, 
formed  a  regular  and  permanent  society ;  and  the  cathedrals  of 
Constantinople 07  and  Carthage 08  maintained  their  peculiar  estab¬ 
lishment  of  five  hundred  ecclesiastical  ministers.  The  ranks 89 
and  numbers  were  insensibly  multiplied  by  the  superstition 
of  the  times,  which  introduced  into  the  church  the  splendid 
ceremonies  of  a  Jewish  or  Pagan  temple ;  and  a  long  train  of 
priests,  deacons,  sub-deacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  singers, 
and  door-keepers,  contributed,  in  their  respective  stations, 
to  swell  the  pomp  and  harmony  of  religious  worship.  The 
clerical  name  and  privilege  were  extended  to  many  pious  fra¬ 
ternities,  who  devoutly  supported  the  ecclesiastical  throne.100 
Six  hundred  parabolani,  or  adventurers,  visited  the  sick  at  [™*»0«Aa- 
Alexandria;  eleven  hundred  copiatce,  or  gravediggers,  buried  K'“1 
the  dead  at  Constantinople;  and  the  swarms  of  monks,  who 
arose  from  the  Nile,  overspread  and  darkened  the  face  of  the 
Christian  world. 

III.  The  edict  of  Milan  secured  the  revenue  as  well  as  the  in.  prop- 
peace  of  the  church.101  The  Christians  not  only  recovered  thelS7'  AD‘ 
lands  and  houses  of  which  they  had  been  stripped  by  the  per¬ 
secuting  laws  of  Diocletian,  but  they  acquired  a  perfect  title 
to  all  the  possessions  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the 
connivance  of  the  magistrate.  As  soon  as  Christianity  became 
the  religion  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  the  national  clergy 
might  claim  a  decent  and  honourable  maintenance:  and  the 


97  Justinian.  Novell  oiii.  Sixty  presbyters  or  priests,  one  hundred  deacons, 
forty  deaconesses,  ninety  sub-deacons,  one  hundred  and  ten  readers,  twenty-five 
ohanters,  and  one  hundred  door-keepers;  in  all,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
This  moderate  number  was  fixed  by  the  emperor,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
church,  which  had  been  involved  in  debt  and  usury  by  the  expense  of  a  much 
higher  establishment. 

**  Uni  versus  clerus  ecclesis  Carthaginiensis  .  .  .  fere  quinginti  vel  amplius ; 
inter  quos  quamplurimi  erant  lectores  infantuli.  Victor  Vitensis  de  Persecut. 
Vandal,  v.  9,  p.  78,  edit.  Ruinart.  This  remnant  of  a  more  prosperous  state  sub¬ 
sisted  under  the  oppression  of  the  Vandals. 

99  The  number  of  seven  orders  has  been  fixed  in  the  Latin  church,  exclusive 
of  the  episcopal  character.  But  the  four  inferior  ranks,  the  minor  orders,  are 
now  reduced  to  empty  and  useless  titles. 

100  See  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  42,  43.  Godefroy’s  Commentary,  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Alexandria,  9hew  the  danger  of  these  pious  institu¬ 
tions,  which  often  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  turbulent  capital. 

101  The  ediot  of  Milan  (de  M.  P.  c.  48)  acknowledges,  by  reciting,  that  there 
existed  a  species  of  landed  property,  ad  jus  corporis  eorum,  id  est,  eoclesiarum  non 
hominum  singulorum  pertinentia.  Such  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  must  have  been  received  in  all  the  tribunals  as  a  maxim  of  civil  law. 
[Cp.  above,  p.  310,  n.  15.] 
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payment  of  an  annual  tax  might  have  delivered  the  people  from 
the  more  oppressive  tribute  which  superstition  imposes  on  her 
votaries.  But,  as  the  wants  and  expenses  of  the  church  increased 
with  her  prosperity,  the  ecclesiastical  order  was  still  supported 
and  enriched  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful.  Eight 
a.d.  321  years  after  the  edict  of  Milan,  Constantine  granted  to  all  his 
subjects  the  free  and  universal  permission  of  bequeathing  their 
fortunes  to  the  holy  Catholic  church;102  and  their  devout 
liberality,  which  during  their  lives  was  checked  by  luxury  or 
avarice,  flowed  with  a  profuse  stream  at  the  hour  of  their  death. 
The  wealthy  Christians  were  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
their  sovereign.  An  absolute  monarch,  who  is  rich  without 
patrimony,  may  be  charitable  without  merit ;  and  Constantine 
too  easily  believed  that  he  should  purchase  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  if  he  maintained  the  idle  at  the  expense  of  the  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  distributed  among  the  saints  the  wealth  of  the 
republic.  The  same  messenger  who  carried  over  to  Africa  the 
head  of  Maxentius  might  be  entrusted  with  an  epistle  to 
Caecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage.  The  emperor  acquaints  him  that 
the  treasurers  of  the  province  are  directed  to  pay  into  his  hands 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  folles,  or  eighteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  to  obey  his  farther  requisitions  for  the  relief  of 
the  churches  of  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania.108  The 
liberality  of  Constantine  increased  in  a  just  proportion  to  his 
faith,  and  to  his  vices.  He  assigned  in  each  city  a  regular 
allowance  of  corn,  to  supply  the  fund  of  ecclesiastical  charity ; 
and  the  persons  of  both  sexes  who  embraced  the  monastic  life 
became  the  peculiar  favourites  of  their  sovereign.  The  Christian 
temples  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  &c. 
displayed  the  ostentatious  piety  of  a  prince  ambitious,  in  a 
declining  age,  to  equal  the  perfect  labours  of  antiquity.104  The 

102Habeat  unusquisque  licentiam  sanctissimo  Catholic®  (eodeaia)  vener- 
abilique  concilio,  deceaens  bonorum  quod  optavit  relinquere.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi. 
tit.  ii.  leg.  4.  This  law  was  published  at  Rome,  a.d.  821,  at  a  time  when  Con¬ 
stantine  might  foresee  the  probability  of  a  rupture  with  the  emperor  of  the  East. 

108  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  6 ;  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  28.  He  repeatedly 
expatiates  on  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  hero,  which  the  bishop  himself  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  and  even  of  tasting. 

Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  o.  2,  8, 4.  The  bishop  of  Caesarea,  who  studied 
and  gratified  the  taste  of  his  master,  pronounced  in  public  an  elaborate  description 
of  the  churoh  of  Jerusalem  (in  Yit.  Const.  1.  iv.  c.  46).  It  no  longer  exists,  but  he 
has  inserted  in  the  Life  of  Constantine  (1.  iii.  c.  36)  a  short  account  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  ornaments.  He  likewise  mentions  the  church  of  the  holy  Apostles  at 
Constantinople  (1.  iv.  c.  59). 
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form  of  these  religious  edifices  was  simple  and  oblong ;  though 
they  might  sometimes  swell  into  the  shape  of  a  dome,  and 
sometimes  branch  into  the  figure  of  a  cross.  The  timbers  were 
framed  for  the  most  part  of  cedars  of  Libanus ;  the  roof  was 
covered  with  tiles,  perhaps  of  gilt  brass;  and  the  walls,  the 
columns,  the  pavement,  were  incrusted  with  variegated  marbles. 
The  most  precious  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems, 
were  profusely  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  altar ;  and  this 
specious  magnificence  was  supported  on  the  solid  and  perpetual 
basis  of  landed  property.  In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  from 
the  reign  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Justinian,  the  eighteen 
hundred  churches  of  the  empire  were  enriched  by  the  frequent 
and  unalienable  gifts  of  the  prince  and  people.  An  annual 
income  of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  may  be  reasonably 
assigned  to  the  bishops,  who  were  placed  at  an  equal  distance 
between  riches  and  poverty,106  but  the  standard  of  their  wealth 
insensibly  rose  with  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the  cities 
which  they  governed.  An  authentic  but  imperfect106  rent- 
roll  specifies  some  houses,  shops,  gardens,  and  farms,  which 
belonged  to  the  three  Ba&ilicce  of  Borne,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  John  Lateran,  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the 
East.  They  produce,  besides  a  reserved  rent  of  oil,  linen, 
paper,  aromatics,  &c.  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  twenty-two 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
In  the  age  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  the  bishops  no  longer 
V  possessed,  perhaps  they  no  longer  deserved,  the  unsuspecting 
confidence  of  their  clergy  and  people.  The  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
venues  of  each  diocese  were  divided  into  four  parts ;  for  the 
respective  uses,  of  the  bishop  himself,  of  his  inferior  clergy,  of 
the  poor,  and  of  the  public  worship ;  and  the  abuse  of  this  sacred 
trust  was  strictly  and  repeatedly  checked.107  The  patrimony  of 

106  See  Justinian.  Novell,  cxxiii.  3.  The  revenue  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
most  wealthy  bishops,  is  not  expressed  ;  the  highest  annual  valuation  of  a 
bishopric  is  stated  at  thirty ,  and  the  lowest  at  two ,  pounds  of  gold ;  the  medium 
might  be  taken  at  sixteen ,  but  these  valuations  are  much  below  the  real  value. 

106  See  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  324,  No.  58,  66,  70,  71).  Every  record 
whioh  comes  from  the  Vatican  is  justly  suspected ;  yet  these  rent-rolls  have  an 
ancient  and  authentic  colour ;  and  it  is  at  least  evident  that,  if  forged,  they  were 
forged  in  a  period  when  farms ,  not  kingdoms,  were  the  objects  of  papal  avarice. 

107  See  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  iii.  1.  ii.  c.  13,  14, 15,  p.  689- 
706.  The  legal  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
established  in  the  time  of  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom.  Simplicius  and  Gelasius, 
who  were  bishops  of  Borne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  mention  it  in 
their  pastoral  letters  as  a  general  law,  which  was  already  confirmed  by  the  custom 
of  Italy. 
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the  church  was  still  subject  to  all  the  public  impositions  of  the 
state.108  The  clergy  of  Borne,  Alexandria,  Thessalonica,  &c. 
might  solicit  and  obtain  some  partial  exemptions;  but  the 
premature  attempt  of  the  great  council  of  Bimini,  which  aspired 
to  universal  freedom,  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  son  of 
Constantine.109 

IV.  The  Latin  clergy,  who  erected  their  tribunal  on  the 
ruins  of  the  civil  and  common  law,  have  modestly  accepted  as 
the  gift  of  Constantine 110  the  independent  jurisdiction  which 
was  the  fruit  of  time,  of  accident,  and  of  their  own  industry. 
But  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  emperors  had  actually  en¬ 
dowed  them  with  some  legal  prerogatives,  which  secured  and 
dignified  the  sacerdotal  character.111  1 .  Under  a  despotic  govern¬ 
ment,  the  bishops  alone  enjoyed  and  asserted  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  being  tried  only  by  their  peers ;  and  even  in  a  capital 
accusation,  a  synod  of  their  brethren  were  the  sole  judges  of 
their  guilt  or  innocence.  Such  a  tribunal,  unless  it  was  inflamed 
by  personal  resentment  or  religious  discord,  might  be  favour¬ 
able,  or  even  partial,  to  the  sacerdotal  order ;  but  Constantine 

108  Ambrose,  the  most  strenuous  asserter  of  ecclesiastical  privileges,  submits 
without  a  murmur  to  the  payment  of  the  land-tax.  M  Si  tributum  petit  Imperator 
non  negamus;  agri  eoclesiae  solvunt  tributum;  solvimus  qu®  sunt  Caesaris, 
Caesari,  et  quae  sunt  Dei,  Deo  :  tributum  Caesaris  est ;  non  negatur.”  Baronina 
labours  to  interpret  this  tribute  as  an  act  of  charity  rather  than  of  duty  (Annal. 
Eccles.  a.d.  887);  but  the  words,  if  not  the  intentions,  of  Ambrose,  are  more 
oandidly  explained  by  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  iii.  1.  i.  c.  34,  p. 
268. 

109  In  Ariminense  synodo  super  eoolesiarum  et  olerioorum  privilegiis  tractate 
habito,  usque  eo  dispositio  progressa  est,  ut  juga  quae  viderentur  ad  ecclesiam 
pertinere,  a  publica  funotione  cessarent  inquietudine  desistente  :  quod  nostra  vide- 
tur  dudum  sanctio  repulisse.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  15.  Had  the  synod 
of  Bimini  carried  this  point,  such  practical  merit  might  nave  atoned  for  some 
speculative  heresies. 

uo  From  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  27)  and  Sozomen  (1.  i.  c.  9)  we 
are  assured  that  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  extended  and  confirmed  by 
Constantine ;  but  the  forgery  of  a  famous  edict,  which  was  never  fairly  inserted 
in  the  Theodosian  Code  (see  at  the  end,  tom.  vi.  p.  308),  is  demonstrated  by 
Godefroy  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  strange  that  M.  de  Montesquieu, 
who  was  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  should  allege  this  edict  of  Constantine 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxix.  c.  16)  without  intimating  any  suspicion. 

111  The  subject  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has  been  involved  in  a  mist  of 
passion,  of  prejudice,  and  of  interest.  Two  of  the  fairest  books  which  have  fallen 
into  my  hands  are  the  Institutes  of  Canon  Law,  by  the  Abbd  de  Fleury,  and  the 
Civil  History  of  Naples,  by  Giannone.  Their  moderation  was  the  effect  of 
situation  as  well  as  of  temper.  Fleury  was  a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  respected 
the  authority  of  the  parliaments ;  Giannone  was  an  Italian  lawyer,  who  dreaded 
the  power  of  the  church.  And  here  let  me  observe  that,  as  the  general  proposi¬ 
tions  which  I  advance  are  the  result  of  many  particular  and  imperfect  facts,  I  must 
either  refer  the  reader  to  those  modem  authors  who  have  expressly  treated  the 
subject  or  swell  these  notes  to  a  disagreeable  and  disproportioned  sue. 
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was  satisfied 112  that  secret  impunity  would  be  less  pernicious 
than  public  scandal ;  and  the  Nicene  council  was  edified  by  his 
public  declaration  that,  if  he  surprised  a  bishop  in  the  act  of 
adultery,  he  should  cast  his  Imperial  mantle  over  the  episcopal 
sinner.  2.  The  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  at 
once  a  privilege  and  a  restraint  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose 
civil  causes  were  decently  withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  a 
secular  judge.  Their  venial  offences  were  not  exposed  to  the 
shame  of  a  public  trial  or  punishment ;  and  the  gentle  correc¬ 
tion,  which  the  tenderness  of  youth  may  endure  from  its  parents 
or  instructors,  was  inflicted  by  the  temperate  severity  of  the 
bishops.  But,  if  the  clergy  were  guilty  of  any  crime  which 
could  not  be  sufficiently  expiated  by  their  degradation  from  an 
honourable  and  beneficial  profession,  the  Roman  magistrate 
drew  the  sword  of  justice  without  any  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
immunities.  3.  The  arbitration  of  the  bishops  was  ratified  by 
a  positive  law ;  and  the  judges  were  instructed  to  execute,  with¬ 
out  appeal  or  delay,  the  episcopal  decrees,  whose  validity  had 
hitherto  depended  on  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  con¬ 
version  of  the  magistrates  themselves,  and  of  the  whole  empire, 
might  gradually  remove  the  fears  and  scruples  of  the  Christians. 
But  they  still  resorted  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishops,  whose 
abilities  and  integrity  they  esteemed ;  and  the  venerable  Austin 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  complaining  that  his  spiritual  func¬ 
tions  were  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  invidious  labour  of 
deciding  the  claim  or  the  possession  of  silver  and  gold,  of  lands 
and  cattle.  4 .  The  ancient  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  transferred 
to  the  Christian  temples,  and  extended,  by  the  liberal  piety  of 
the  younger  Theodosius,  to  the  precincts  of  consecrated  ground.113 
The  fugitive,  and  even  guilty,  suppliants  were  permitted  to 
implore  either  the  justice  or  the  mercy  of  the  Deity  and  his 
ministers.  The  rash  violence  of  despotism  was  suspended  by 
the  mild  interposition  of  the  church ;  and  the  lives  or  fortunes 
of  the  most  eminent  subjects  might  be  protected  by  the  media¬ 
tion  of  the  bishop. 

1U  Tillemont  has  collected  from  Rufinus,  Theodoret,  &c.  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  Constantine.  M6m.  Eoclds.  t.  iii.  p.  749,  750. 

119  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xlv.  leg.  4.  In  the  works  of  Fra  Paolo  (tom.  iv. 
p.  192,  &c.)  there  is  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  origin,  claims,  abuses,  and  limits 
of  sanctuaries.  He  iustly  observes  that  ancient  Greece  might  perhaps  contain 
fifteen  or  twenty  asyla  or  sanctuaries  :  a  number  which  at  present  may  be  found 
in  Italy  within  the  walls  of  a  single  oity. 
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tuaf cen-  V.  The  bishop  was  the  perpetual  censor  of  the  morals 

surea  0f  his  people.  The  discipline  of  penance  was  digested  into  a 
system  of  canonical  jurisprudence,114  which  accurately  defined 
the  duty  of  private  or  public  confession,  the  rules  of  evidence, 
the  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  measure  of  punishment.  It  was 
impossible  to  execute  this  spiritual  censure,  if  the  Christian 
pontiff,  who  punished  the  obscure  sins  of  the  multitude,  respected 
the  conspicuous  vices  and  destructive  crimes  of  the  magistrate ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate 
without  controlling  the  administration  of  civil  government. 
Some  considerations  of  religion,  or  loyalty,  or  fear,  protected 
the  sacred  persons  of  the  emperors  from  the  zeal  or  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  bishops ;  but  they  boldly  censured  and  excommuni¬ 
cated  the  subordinate  tyrants  who  were  not  invested  with  the 
majesty  of  the  purple.  St.  Athanasius  excommunicated  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Egypt ;  and  the  interdict  which  he  pronounced, 
of  fire  and  water,  was  solemnly  transmitted  to  the  churches  of 
Cappadocia.116  Under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the 
polite  and  eloquent  Synesius,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,116 
filled  the  episcopal  seat  of  Ptolemais,  near  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Cyrene,117  and  the  philosophic  bishop  supported,  with  dignity, 

114  The  penitential  jurisprudence  was  continually  improved  by  the  canons  of 
the  counoils.  But,  as  many  cases  were  still  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishops, 
they  occasionally  published,  after  the  example  of  the  Roman  Prsetor,  the  rules  of 
discipline  which  they  proposed  to  observe.  Among  the  canonical  epistles  of  the 
fourth  century,  those  of  Basil  the  Great  were  the  most  celebrated.  They  are 
inserted  in  the  Pandects  of  Beveridge  (tom.  ii.  p.  47-151),  and  are  translated  by 
Ohardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  tom.  iv.  p.  219-277. 

115  Basil  Epistol.  xlvii.  in  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  370,  No.  91),  who 
declares  that  he  purposely  relates  it,  to  convince  governors  that  they  were  not 
exempt  from  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  In  his  opinion,  even  a  royal  head 
is  not  safe  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatioan  ;  and  the  oardinal  shews  himself  much 
more  consistent  than  the  lawyers  and  theologians  of  the  Gallican  church. 

118  The  long  series  of  his  ancestors,  as  high  as  Eurysthenes,  the  first  Doric  king 
of  Sparta,  and  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Hercules,  was  inscribed  in  the  public 
registers  of  Cyrene,  a  Lacedaemonian  colony.  (Synes.  Epist.  lvii.  p.  197,  edit. 
Petav.)  Such  a  poor  and  illustrious  pedigree  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  without 
adding  the  royal  ancestors  of  Hercules,  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind. 

U7  Synesius  (de  Regno,  p.  2)  pathetically  deplores  the  fallen  and  ruined  state  of 
Cyrene,  irtfXi*  'EKK-qyU,  iro Xaiby  oropa  Kal  < rtpvbv ,  feed  4r  tftp  pvpltf.  r£v  wd\ai  aofw, 
pvp  wfvris  «cal  kottj^s,  ko!  ptya  4 p*  lx  toy.  Ptolemais,  a  new  city,  82  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Cyrene,  assumed  the  metropolitan  honours  of  the  Pentapolis, 
or  Upper  Libya,  which  were  afterwards  transferred  to  Sozusa.  See  Wesee- 
ling,  Itinerar.  p.  67,  68,  732.  Cellarius,  Geograph,  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  72,  74. 
Carolus  a  S*  Paulo,  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  273.  D’Anville,  GAographie  ancienne, 
tom.  iii.  p.  43,  44,  M6moires  de  l’Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  tom*  zxxvii.  p,  363- 
391. 
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the  character  which  he  had  assumed  with  reluctance.118  He 
vanquished  the  monster  of  Libya,  the  president  Andronicus, 
who  abused  the  authority  of  a  venal  office,  invented  new  modes 
of  rapine  and  torture,  and  aggravated  the  guilt  of  oppression 
by  that  of  sacrilege.119  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reclaim 
the  haughty  magistrate  by  mild  and  religious  admonition, 
Synesius  proceeds  to  inflict  the  last  sentence  of  ecclesiastical 
justice,120  which  devotes  Andronicus,  with  his  associates  and 
their  families,  to  the  abhorrence  of  earth  and  heaven.  The 
impenitent  sinners,  more  cruel  than  Phalaris  or  Sennacherib, 
more  destructive  than  war,  pestilence,  or  a  cloud  of  locusts,  are 
deprived  of  the  name  and  privileges  of  Christians,  of  the  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  the  hope  of  Paradise.  The 
bishop  exhorts  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  and  the  people,  to 
renounce  all  society  with  the  enemies  of  Christ;  to  exclude 
them  from  their  houses  and  tables;  and  to  refuse  them  the 
common  offices  of  life  and  the  decent  rites  of  burial.  The 
church  of  Ptolemais,  obscure  and  contemptible  as  she  may 
appear,  addresses  this  declaration  to  all  her  sister  churches  of 
the  world;  and  the  profane  who  reject  her  decrees  will  be 
involved  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Andronicus  and  his 
impious  followers.  These  spiritual  terrors  were  enforced  by  a 
dexterous  application  to  the  Byzantine  court;  the  trembling 
president  implored  the  mercy  of  the  church ;  and  the  descend¬ 
ant  of  Hercules  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  raising  a  prostrate 
tyrant  from  the  ground.121  Such  principles  and  such  examples 
insensibly  prepared  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who 
have  trampled  on  the  necks  of  kings. 

118  Synesius  had  previously  represented  his  own  disqualifications  (Bpist.  cv. 
p.  246-250).  He  lovea  profane  studies  and  profane  sports ;  he  was  incapable  of 
supporting  a  life  of  celibacy ;  he  disbelieved  the  resurrection ;  and  he  refused  to 
preach  fables  to  the  people,  unless  he  might  be  permitted  to  philosophise  at  home. 
Theophilus,  primate  of  Egypt,  who  knew  his  merit,  accepted  this  extraordinary 
compromise.  See  the  Life  of  Synesius  in  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccl6s.  tom.  xii.  p. 
499-554. 

119  See  the  invective  of  Synesius,  Epist.  lvii.  p.  191-201.  The  promotion  of 
Andronicus  was  illegal ;  since  he  was  a  native  of  Berenice,  in  the  same  province. 
The  instruments  of  torture  are  curiously  specified,  the  mwHipiov,  or  press,  the 
8oKTt/A^0pa,  the  Tro$o<rTf><lfl7it  the  f>ivo\af$ls,  the  undypa,  and  the  x«iA.o<tt p6<pior,  that 
variously  pressed  or  distended  the  fingers,  the  feet,  the  nose,  the  ears,  and  the  lips 
of  the  victims  [in  Ep.  lviii.  p.  1899,  ed.  Migne]. 

180  The  sentence  of  excommunication  is  expressed  in  a  rhetorical  style.  (Syne¬ 
sius,  Epist.  lviii.  p.  201-208.)  The  method  of  involving  whole  families,  though 
somewhat  unjust,  was  improved  into  national  interdicts. 

M1  See  Synesius,  Epist.  xlvii.  p.  186, 187.  Epist.  lxxii.  p.  218,  219.  Epist. 
Ixxxix.  p.  280,  281, 
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vim^r  YI.  Every  popular  government  has  experienced  the  effects  of 
pubiio  rude  or  artificial  eloquence.  The  coldest  nature  is  animated, 
the  firmest  reason  is  moved,  by  the  rapid  communication  of  the 
prevailing  impulse;  and  each  hearer  is  affected  by  his  own 
passions,  and  by  those  of  the  surrounding  multitude.  The  ruin 
of  civil  liberty  had  silenced  the  demagogues  of  Athens  and  the 
tribunes  of  Borne;  the  custom  of  preaching,  which  seems  to 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  Christian  devotion,  had  not 
been  introduced  into  the  temples  of  antiquity ;  and  the  ears  of 
monarchs  were  never  invaded  by  the  harsh  sound  of  popular 
eloquence,  till  the  pulpits  of  the  empire  were  filled  with  sacred 
orators  who  possessed  some  advantages  unknown  to  their  profane 
predecessors.122  The  arguments  and  rhetoric  of  the  tribune 
were  instantly  opposed,  with  equal  arms,  by  skilful  and  resolute 
antagonists ;  and  the  cause  of  truth  and  reason  might  derive  an 
accidental  support  from  the  conflict  of  hostile  passions.  The 
!  bishop,  or  some  distinguished  presbyter,  to  whom  he  cautiously 
delegated  the  powers  of  preaching,  harangued,  without  the 
danger  of  interruption  or  reply,  a  submissive  multitude,  whose 
minds  had  been  prepared  and  subdued  by  the  awful  ceremonies 
I  of  religion.  Such  was  the  strict  subordination  of  the  Catholic 
church  that  the  same  concerted  sounds  might  issue  at  once  from 
an  hundred  pulpits  of  Italy  or  Egypt,  if  they  were  tuned  m  by 
the  master  hand  of  the  Boman  or  Alexandrian  primate.  The 
design  of  this  institution  was  laudable,  but  the  fruits  were  not 
always  salutary.  The  preachers  recommended  the  practice  of 
the  social  duties;  but  they  exalted  the  perfection  of  monastic 
y  virtue,  which  is  painful  to  the  individual  and  useless  to  mankind. 
Their  charitable  exhortations  betrayed  a  secret  wish  that  the 
clergy  might  be  permitted  to  manage  the  wealth  of  the  faithful 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  most  sublime  representations 
of  the  attributes  and  laws  of  the  Deity  were  sullied  by  an  idle 
mixture  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  puerile  rites,  and  fictitious 

m  See  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  tom.  ii.  1.  ill.  c.  83,  p.  1761-1770) 
and  Bingham  (Antiquities,  vol.  i.  1.  xiv.  c.  4,  p.  688-717).  Preaching  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  most  important  office  of  the  bishop ;  but  tins  function  was  some¬ 
times  entrusted  to  such  presbyters  as  Chrysostom  and  Augustin. 

m  Queen  Elizabeth  used  this  expression,  and  practised  this  art,  whenever  she 
wished  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  her  people  in  favour  of  any  extraordinary 
measure  of  government.  The  hostile  effects  of  this  music  were  apprehended  by 
her  successor,  and  severely  felt  by  his  son.  “When  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, ’* 
<fcc.  see  Heylin’s  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud,  p.  163. 
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miracles:  and  they  expatiated,  with  the  most  fervent  zeal,  on 
the  religious  merit  of  hating  the  adversaries,  and  obeying  the 
ministers,  of  the  church.  When  the  public  peace  was  distracted 
by  heresy  and  schism,  the  sacred  orators  sounded  the  trumpet  of 
discord,  and  perhaps  of  sedition.  The  understandings  of  their 
congregations  were  perplexed  by  mystery,  their  passions  were 
inflamed  by  invectives:  and  they  rushed  from  the  Christian 
temples  of  Antioch  or  Alexandria,  prepared  either  to  suffer  or 
to  inflict  martyrdom.  The  corruption  of  taste  and  language  is 
strongly  marked  in  the  vehement  declamations  of  the  Latin 
bishops ;  but  the  compositions  of  Gregory  and  Chrysostom  have 
been  compared  with  the  most  splendid  models  of  Attic,  or  at 
least  of  Asiatic,  eloquence.1*4 

VII.  The  representatives  of  the  Christian  republic  were  vn.  Privi- 
regularly  assembled  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year ;  and 
these  synods  diffused  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and a8sembUe8 
legislation  through  the  hundred  and  twenty  provinces  of  the 
Roman  world.1*5  The  archbishop  or  metropolitan  was  em¬ 
powered,  by  the  laws,  to  summon  the  suffragan  bishops  of  his 
province,  to  revise  their  conduct,  to  vindicate  their  rights,  to 
declare  their  faith,  and  to  examine  the  merit  of  the  candidates 
who  were  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  to  supply  the 
vacancies  of  the  episcopal  college.  The  primates  of  Rome, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthage,  and  afterwards  Constantinople, 
who  exercised  a  more  ample  jurisdiction,  convened  the  numerous 
assembly  of  their  dependent  bishops.  But  the  convocation  of 
great  and  extraordinary  synods  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
emperor  alone.  Whenever  the  emergencies  of  the  church  re¬ 
quired  this  decisive  measure,  he  dispatched  a  peremptory  sum¬ 
mons  to  the  bishops,  or  the  deputies  of  each  province,  with  an 
order  for  the  use  of  post-horses,  and  a  competent  allowance 
for  the  expenses  of  their  journey.  At  an  early  period,  when  A.D.  314 
Constantine  was  the  protector,  rather  than  the  proselyte,  of 
Christianity,  he  referred  the  African  controversy  to  the  council 

m  Those  modest  ora  tore  acknowledged  that,  aa  they  were  destitute  of  the  gift 
of  miracles,  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  arts  of  eloquence. 

m The  oounoil  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  canons,  has 
made  some  fundamental  regulations  concerning  synods,  metropolitans,  and  pri¬ 
mates.  The  Nicene  canons  have  been  variously  tortured,  abused,  interpolated,  or 
forged,  according  to  the  interest  of  the  clergy.  The  Suburbicarian  churches, 
assigned  (by  Rufinus)  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
vehement  controversy.  See  Sirmond.  Opera,  tom.  iv.  p.  1-288, 
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of  Arles ;  in  which  the  bishops  of  York,  of  Treves,  of  Milan,  and 
of  Carthage,  met  as  friends  and  brethren,  to  debate  in  their 
native  tongue  on  the  common  interest  of  the  Latin  or  Western 
church.188  Eleven  years  afterwards,  a  more  numerous  and  cele¬ 
brated  assembly  was  convened  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  to  ex¬ 
tinguish,  by  their  final  sentence,  the  subtle  disputes  which  had 
arisen  in  Egypt  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  Three  hundred 
and  eighteen  bishops  obeyed  the  summons  of  their  indulgent 
master ;  the  ecclesiastics,  of  every  rank  and  sect  and  denomi¬ 
nation,  have  been  computed  at  two  thousand  and  forty-eight 
persons ; 127  the  Greeks  appeared  in  person ;  and  the  consent  of 
the  Latins  was  expressed  by  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  session,  which  lasted  about  two  months,  was  frequently 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  Leaving  his  guards 
at  the  door,  he  seated  himself  (with  the  permission  of  the 
council)  on  a  low  stool  in  the  midst  of  the  hall.  Constantine 
listened  with  patience  and  spoke  with  modesty :  and,  while  he 
influenced  the  debates,  he  humbly  professed  that  he  was  the 
minister,  not  the  judge,  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  who 
had  been  established  as  priests  and  as  gods  upon  earth.128  Such 
profound  reverence  of  an  absolute  monarch  towards  a  feeble  and 
unarmed  assembly  of  his  own  subjects  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  respect  with  which  the  senate  had  been  treated  by  the 
Roman  princes,  who  adopted  the  policy  of  Augustus.  Within 
the  space  of  fifty  years,  a  philosophic  spectator  of  the  vicissitude 
of  human  affairs  might  have  contemplated  Tacitus  in  the  senate 
of  Rome,  and  Constantine  in  the  council  of  Nice.  The  fathers 
of  the  capitol  and  those  of  the  church  had  alike  degenerated 
from  the  virtues  of  their  founders ;  but,  as  the  bishops  were  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  opinion,  they  sustained  their  dignity 
with  more  decent  pride,  and  sometimes  opposed,  with  a  manly 
spirit,  the  wishes  of  their  sovereign.  The  progress  of  time  and 
superstition  erased  the  memory  of  the  weakness,  the  passion, 

1,6  We  have  only  thirty-three  or  forty-seven  episcopal  subscriptions :  but  Ado, 
a  writer  indeed  of  small  aooount,  reckons  six  hundred  bishops  in  the  council  of 
Arles.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecol4s.  tom.  vi.  p.  422. 

m  See  Tillemont,  tom.  vi.  p.  915,  and  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manich6isme,  tom. 
i.  p.  529.  The  name  of  bistiop,  which  is  given  by  Eutychius  to  the  2048  ecclesiastics 
(Annal.  tom.  i.  p.  440,  vers.  Pocock),  must  be  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
orthodox  or  even  episcopal  ordination. 

128  See  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  6-21.  Tillemont,  Mdm.  Eocle- 
siastiques,  tom.  vi.  p.  669-759. 
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the  ignorance,  which  disgraced  these  ecclesiastical  synods ;  and 
the  Catholic  world  has  unanimously  submitted 129  to  the  infallible 
decrees  of  the  general  councils.130 

^Sancimusigiturvicemlegumobtinere^uffl  a  quatuor  Sanctis  Conciliis  .  .  . 
expositffi  sunt  aut  firmatse.  Prsediotarum  enim  quatuor  synodorum  dogmata  siout 
sanctes  Script  mas  et  regulas  sicut  leges  observamus.  Justinian.  Novell,  exxxi. 
Beveridge  fad  Pandect,  proleg.  p.  2)  remarks  that  the  emperors  never  made  new 
laws  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and  Giannone  observes,  in  a  very  different  spirit, 
that  they  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  canons  of  councils.  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli, 
tom.  i.  p.  136. 

180  See  the  article  Concilb  in  the  Encyolop6die,  tom.  iiL  p.  668-679,  Edition  de 
Lucques.  The  author,  M.  le  docteur  Bouchaud,  has  discussed,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gallican  church,  the  principal  questions  which  relate  to  the  form 
and  constitution  of  general,  national,  and  provincial  councils.  The  editors  (see 
Preface,  p.  xvi.)  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  article.  Those  who  consult  their 
immense  compilation  seldom  depart  so  well  satisfied. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

Persecution  of  Heresy — The  Schism  of  the  Donatists — The  Arian 
Controversy — Athanasius — Distracted  State  of  the  Church 
and  Empire  under  Constantine  and  his  Sons — Toleration 
of  Paganism 

THE  grateful  applause  of  the  clergy  has  consecrated  the 
memory  of  a  prince  who  indulged  their  passions  and 
promoted  their  interest.  Constantine  gave  them 
security,  wealth,  honours,  and  revenge ;  and  the  support  of  the 
orthodox  faith  was  considered  as  the  most  Racred  and  important 
duty  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The  edict  of  Milan,  the  great 
charter  of  toleration,  had  confirmed  to  each  individual  of  the 
Roman  world  the  privilege  of  choosing  and  professing  his  own 
religion.  But  this  inestimable  privilege  was  soon  violated :  with 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  emperor  imbibed  the  maxims  of  per¬ 
secution  ;  and  the  sects  which  dissented  from  the  Catholic  church 
were  afflicted  and  oppressed  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 
Constantine  easily  believed  that  the  Heretics,  who  presumed  to 
dispute  his  opinions  or  to  oppose  his  commands,  were  guilty  of 
the  most  absurd  and  criminal  obstinacy ;  and  that  a  seasonable 
application  of  moderate  severities  might  save  those  unhappy  men 
from  the  danger  of  an  everlasting  condemnation.  Not  a  moment 
was  lost  in  excluding  the  ministers  and  teachers  of  the  separated 
congregations  from  any  share  of  the  rewards  and  immunities 
which  the  emperor  had  so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  orthodox 
clergy.  But,  as  the  sectaries  might  still  exist  under  the  cloud 
of  royal  disgrace,  the  conquest  of  the  East  was  immediately 
followed  by  an  edict  which  announced  their  total  destruction.1 
After  a  preamble  filled  with  passion  and  reproach,  Constantine 
absolutely  prohibits  the  assemblies  of  the  Heretics,  and  con- 

1  Eusebios  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  63,  64,  65,  66. 
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fiscates  their  pnblic  property  to  the  use  either  of  the  revenue 
or  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  sects  against  whom  the  Imperial 
severity  was  directed  appear  to  have  been  the  adherents  of 
Paul  of  Samosata ;  the  Montanists  of  Phrygia,  who  maintained 
an  enthusiastic  succession  of  prophecy;  the  Novatians,  who 
sternly  rejected  the  temporal  efficacy  of  repentance ;  the 
Marcionites  and  Valentinians,  under  whose  leading  banners  the 
various  Gnostics  of  Asia  and  Egypt  had  insensibly  rallied ;  and 
perhaps  the  Manichseans,  who  had  recently  imported  from 
Persia  a  more  artful  composition  of  Oriental  and  Christian 
theology.2  The  design  of  extirpating  the  name,  or  at  least  of 
restraining  the  progress,  of  these  odious  Heretics  was  prosecuted 
with  vigour  and  effect.  Some  of  the  penal  regulations  were 
copied  from  the  edicts  of  Diocletian ;  and  this  method  of  con¬ 
version  was  applauded  by  the  same  bishops  who  had  felt  the 
hand  of  oppression  and  had  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  humanity. 
Two  immaterial  circumstances  may  serve,  however,  to  prove  that 
the  mind  of  Constantine  was  not  entirely  corrupted  by  the  spirit 
of  zeal  and  bigotry.  Before  he  condemned  the  Manichseans  and 
their  kindred  sects,  he  resolved  to  make  an  accurate  enquiry  into 
the  nature  of  their  religious  principles.  As  if  he  distrusted  the 
impartiality  of  his  ecclesiastical  counsellors,  this  delicate  com¬ 
mission  was  entrusted  to  a  civil  magistrate,  whose  learning  and 
moderation  he  justly  esteemed,  and  of  whose  venal  character 
he  was  probably  ignorant.*  The  emperor  was  soon  convinced 

*  Alter  Borne  examination  of  the  various  opinions  of  Tillemont,  Beausobre, 
Lardner,  <feo.  I  am  convinced  that  Manes  did  not  propagate  this  sect,  even  in 
Persia,  before  the  year  270.  It  is  strance  that  a  philosophic  and  foreign  heresy 
should  have  penetrated  so  rapidly  into  the  African  provinces  ;  yet  I  cannot  easily 
reject  the  edict  of  Diocletian  against  the  Manichseans,  which  may  be  found  in 
Baronius.  (Annal.  Eccl.  a.d.  287.)  [The  earliest  mention  of  the  Manichseans  is 
in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vii.  81.  (For  Diocletian’s  edict,  see  Cod.  Gregorianus,  ed.  Haenel, 
14,  4,  where  it  is  said  that  the  doctrine  came  in  hunc  mundum  da  Peraica  adversaria 
nobis  genie.)  For  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Manes,  we  have  now  two  important 
eastern  sources  :  (a)  His  Life  written  by  Muhammed  ben  Ishak,  towards  close  of 
the  10th  century  and  published  with  a  translation  by  Flugel  (in  Marti,  seine  Lehrs 
wad  seine  Schriften ),  from  which  we  learn  that  Manes  wrote  his  works  (some 
Persian,  some  Syriac)  in  a  special  “  Maniohasan  ”  alphabet,  derived  from  Persian 
and  Syriac,  (b)  Albirdni’s  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations  (transl.  by  Sachau, 
1879),  written  early  in  11th  cent,  at  Khiva,  which  preserves  central  Asian  traditions 
of  Manes,  and  shows  that  some  of  his  works  existed  there  then.  Of  the  works  of 
Manes  may  be  mentioned  his  Gospel ,  The  Treasure  of  Life ,  Book  of  Mysteries .  Baur 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Maniohseism  (das  Munich.  Beligionssystem ,  1881).  Compare 
Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabier ,  voL  i.,  and  the  excellent  article  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography.] 

3  Const  ant  iua  enim,  oum  limatiug  superstitionum  queereret  sectas,  Mani- 
chaeorum  et  similium,  &c.  Ammian.  xv.  15.  Strategius,  who  from  this  commission 
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that  he  had  too  hastily  proscribed  the  orthodox  faith  and  the 
exemplary  morals  of  the  Novations,  who  had  dissented  from  the 
church  in  some  articles  of  discipline  which  were  not  perhaps 
essential  to  salvation.  By  a  particular  edict,  he  exempted  them 
from  the  general  penalties  of  the  law ; 4  allowed  them  to  build 
a  church  at  Constantinople,  respected  the  miracles  of  their 
saints,  invited  their  bishop  Acesius  to  the  council  of  Nice,  and 
gently  ridiculed  the  narrow  tenets  of  his  sect  by  a  familiar  jest, 
which,  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign,  must  have  been  received 
with  applause  and  gratitude.5 

The  complaints  and  mutual  accusations  which  assailed  the 
>.  throne  of  Constantine,  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Maxentius  had 
submitted  Africa  to  his  victorious  arms,  were  ill  adapted  to 
edify  an  imperfect  proselyte.  He  learned  with  surprise  that 
the  provinces  of  that  great  country,  from  the  confines  of  Cyrene 
to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  were  distracted  with  religious 
discord.6  The  source  of  the  division  was  derived  from  a  double 
election  in  the  church  of  Carthage;  the  second,  in  rank  and 
opulence,  of  the  ecclesiastical  thrones  of  the  West.  Csscilian 
and  Majorinus  were  the  two  rival  primates  of  Africa ;  and  the 
death  of  the  latter  soon  made  room  for  Donatus,  who,  by  his 
superior  abilities  and  apparent  virtues,  was  the  firmest  support 
of  his  party.  The  advantage  which  CsBcilian  might  claim  from 
the  priority  of  his  ordination  was  destroyed  by  the  illegal,  or  at 

obtained  the  surname  of  Miuonianus,  was  a  Christian  of  the  Arian  sect.  He  acted 
as  one  of  the  counts  at  the  counoil  of  Sardica.  Libani us  praises  his  mildness  and 
prudence.  ValeB.  ad  locum  Ammian. 

4  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  2.  As  the  general  law  is  not  inserted  in  the 
Theodosian  code,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  year  498  the  sects  whioh  it  had  con¬ 
demned  were  already  extinct. 

6  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  22.  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  10.  These  historians  have  been 
suspected,  but  1  think  without  reason,  of  an  attachment  to  the  Novatian  doctrine. 
The  emperor  said  to  the  bishop,  “  Acesius,  take  a  ladder,  and  get  up  to  Heaven  by 
yourself  ”.  Most  of  the  Christian  sects  have,  by  turns,  borrowed  the  ladder  of 
Aoesius.  [H.  Jordan,  Die  Theologie  der  neuentdeckten  Predigten  Novatians,  1902.] 

6  The  best  materials  for  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  may  be  found  in  the 
edition  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,  published  (Paris,  1700  [leg.  1702])  by  M.  Dupin, 
who  has  enriched  it  with  critical  notes,  geographical  discussions,  original  records, 
and  an  accurate  abridgment  of  the  whole  controversy.  M.  de  Tillemont  has 
bestowed  on  the  Donatists  the  greatest  part  of  a  volume  (tom.  vi.  part  i.) ;  and  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  an  ample  collection  of  all  the  passages  of  his  favourite  St. 
Augustin  which  relate  to  those  heretics.  [The  particular  point  on  which  the 
controversy  at  first  turned  is  not  made  quite  clear  in  Gibbon’s  text.  It  was 
whether  Felix,  who  ordained  Cseoilian,  was  a  traditor  or  not,  that  is,  one  of  those 
who  in  the  recent  persecution  had  handed  over  holy  vessels  and  sacred  writings  to 
the  officers  of  the  government.  Constantine,  inquiring  into  the  question  in  818, 
decided  in  favour  of  Felix.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  his  supporters  maintained  not 
that  consecration  by  a  traditor  was  allowable  but  that  Felix  was  not  a  traditor.] 
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least  indecent,  haste  with  which  it  had  been  performed,  without 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  bishops  of  Numidia.  The  authority 
of  these  bishops,  who,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  condemned  u.d.  3121 
Csecilian  and  consecrated  Majorinus,  is  again  weakened  by  the 
infamy  of  some  of  their  personal  characters ;  and  by  the  female 
intrigues,  sacrilegious  bargains,  and  tumultuous  proceedings 
which  are  imputed  to  this  Numidian  council.7  The  bishops  of 
the  contending  factions  maintained,  with  equal  ardour  and  ob¬ 
stinacy,  that  their  adversaries  were  degraded,  or  at  least  dis¬ 
honoured,  by  the  odious  crime  of  delivering  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  the  officers  of  Diocletian.  From  their  mutual  reproaches,  as 
well  as  from  the  story  of  this  dark  transaction,  it  may  justly  be 
inferred  that  the  late  persecution  had  embittered  the  zeal,  with¬ 
out  reforming  the  manners,  of  the  African  Christians.  That 
divided  church  was  incapable  of  affording  an  impartial  judica¬ 
ture;  the  controversy  was  solemnly  tried  in  five  successive 
tribunals  which  were  appointed  by  the  emperor ;  and  the  whole 
proceeding,  from  the  first  appeal  to  the  final  sentence,  lasted 
above  three  years.  A  severe  inquisition,  which  was  taken  by 
the  Praetorian  vicar  and  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  the  report  of 
two  episcopal  visitors  who  had  been  sent  to  Carthage,  the 
decrees  of  the  councils  of  Borne  and  of  Arles,  and  the  supreme  [Council  of 
judgment  of  Constantine  himself  in  his  sacred  consistory,  were  m&oba  D' 
all  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Csecilian ;  and  he  was  unanimously  AHes,  an. 
acknowledged  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  as  the  true  coluten- 
and  lawful  primate  of  Africa.  The  honours  and  estates  of  the  meni.slef 
church  were  attributed  to  his  suffragan  bishops,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  Constantine  was  satisfied  with  inflicting 
the  punishment  of  exile  on  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Donatist 
faction.  As  their  cause  was  examined  with  attention,  perhaps 
it  was  determined  with  justice.  Perhaps  their  complaint  was 
not  without  foundation,  that  the  credulity  of  the  emperor  had 
been  abused  by  the  insidious  arts  of  his  favourite  Osius.  The 
influence  of  falsehood  and  corruption  might  procure  the  con- 

7  Schisma  agitur  ill©  tempore  confuses  mulieris  iracundia  peperit ;  ambitus 
nutrivit,  avaritia  roboravit.  Optatus,  1.  i.  c.  19.  The  language  of  Purpurius  is 
that  of  a  furious  madman.  Dicitur  te  necasse  filios  sororis  tuae  duos.  Purpurius 
respondit,  Putas  me  terreri  a  te  .  .  .  occidi  ;  et  occido  eos  qui  contra  me  faciunt. 

Acta  Concil.  Cirtensis,  ad  calc.  Optat.  p.  274.  When  Caecilian  was  invited  to  an 
assembly  of  bishops,  Purpurius  said  to  his  brethren,  or  rather  to  his  accomplices, 

“  Let  him  come  hither  to  receive  our  imposition  of  hands ;  and  we  will  break  his 
head  by  way  of  penance  Optat.  1.  i.  c.  19. 
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demnation  of  the  innocent,  or  aggravate  the  sentence  of  the 
guilty.  Such  an  act,  however,  of  injustice,  if  it  concluded  an 
importunate  dispute,  might  be  numbered  among  the  transient 
evils  of  a  despotic  administration,  which  are  neither  felt  nor 
remembered  by  posterity. 

But  this  incident,  so  inconsiderable  that  it  scarcely  deserves 
a  place  in  history,  was  productive  of  a  memorable  schism,  which 
afflicted  the  provinces  of  Africa  above  three  hundred  years,  and 
was  extinguished  only  with  Christianity  itself.  The  inflexible 
zeal  of  freedom  and  fanaticism  animated  the  Donatists  to  refuse 
obedience  to  the  usurpers  whose  election  they  disputed  and 
whose  spiritual  powers  they  denied.  Excluded  from  the  civil 
and  religious  communion  of  mankind,  they  boldly  excommuni¬ 
cated  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had  embraced  the  impious 
party  of  Csecilian,  and  of  the  Traditors,  from  whom  he  derived 
his  pretended  ordination.  They  asserted  with  confidence,  and 
almost  with  exultation,  that  the  Apostolical  succession  was 
interrupted;  that  all  the  bishops  of  Europe  and  Asia  were 
infected  by  the  contagion  of  guilt  and  schism;  and  that  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Catholic  church  were  confined  to  the  chosen 
portion  of  the  African  believers,  who  alone  had  preserved  in¬ 
violate  the  integrity  of  their  faith  and  discipline.  This  rigid 
theory  was  supported  by  the  most  uncharitable  conduct.  When¬ 
ever  they  acquired  a  proselyte,  even  from  the  distant  provinces 
of  the  East,  they  carefully  repeated  the  sacred  rites  of  baptism 8 
and  ordination ;  as  they  rejected  the  validity  of  those  which  he 
had  already  received  from  the  hands  of  heretics  or  schismatics. 
Bishops,  virgins,  and  even  spotless  infants  were  subjected  to 
the  disgrace  of  a  public  penance,  before  they  could  be  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  the  Donatists.  If  they  obtained  possession 
of  a  church  which  had  been  used  by  their  Catholic  adversaries, 
they  purified  the  unhallowed  building  with  the  same  jealous 
care  which  a  temple  of  idols  might  have  required.  They 
washed  the  pavement,  scraped  the  walls,  burnt  the  altar,  which 
was  commonly  of  wood,  melted  the  consecrated  plate,  and  cast 

8  The  councils  of  Arles,  of  Nice  and  of  Trent  confirmed  the  wise  and  moder¬ 
ate  practice  of  the  church  of  Borne.  The  Donatists,  however,  had  the  advantage 
of  maintaining  the  sentiment  of  Cyprian,  and  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  church.  Vincentius  Lirinensis  (p.  332,  ap.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eocl6s.  tom.  vi 
p.  138)  has  explained  why  the  Donatists  are  eternally  burning  with  the  Devil,  while 
jSt.  Cyprian  reigns  in  heaven  with  Jesus  Christ.  [Cp.  Appendix  18.] 
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the  Holy  Eucharist  to  the  dogs,  with  every  circumstance  of 
ignominy  which  could  provoke  and  perpetuate  the  animosity  of 
religious  factions.9  Notwithstanding  this  irreconcileable  aver¬ 
sion,  the  two  parties,  who  were  mixed  and  separated  in  all  the 
cities  of  Africa,  had  the  same  language  and  manners,  the  same 
zeal  and  learning,  the  same  faith  and  worship.  Proscribed  by 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  empire,  the  Donatists 
still  maintained  in  some  provinces,  particularly  in  Numidia,  their 
superior  numbers ;  and  four  hundred  bishops  acknowledged  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  primate.  But  the  invincible  spirit  of  the 
sect  sometimes  preyed  on  its  own  vitals;  and  the  bosom  of 
their  schismatical  church  was  torn  by  intestine  divisions.  A 
fourth  part  of  the  Donatist  bishops  followed  the  independent 
standard  of  the  Maximianists.  The  narrow  and  solitary  path 
which  their  first  leaders  had  marked  out  continued  to  deviate  to.  sbs  a.d.j 
from  the  great  society  of  mankind.  Even  the  imperceptible 
sect  of  the  Bogatians  could  affirm,  without  a  blush,  that,  when 
Christ  should  descend  to  judge  the  earth,  he  would  find  his 
true  religion  preserved  only  in  a  few  nameless  villages  of  the 
Caesarean  Mauritania.10 

The  schism  of  the  Donatists  was  confined  to  Africa :  the  The  Trim- 
more  diffusive  mischief  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  successively  contro- 
penetrated  into  every  part  of  the  Christian  world.  The  former  ver*y 
was  an  accidental  quarrel,  occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  freedom ; 
the  latter  was  a  high  and  mysterious  argument,  derived  from 
the  abuse  of  philosophy.  Prom  the  age  of  Constantine  to  that 
of  Clovis  and  Theodoric,  the  temporal  interests  both  of  the 
Romans  and  Barbarians  were  deeply  involved  in  the  theological 
disputes  of  Arianism.  The  historian  may  therefore  be  per¬ 
mitted  respectfully  to  withdraw  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  \J 
to  deduce  the  progress  of  reason  and  faith,  of  error  and  passion, 
from  the  school  of  Plato  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire. 

The  genius  of  Plato,  informed  by  his  own  meditation,  or  by  The  «*«- 
the  traditional  knowledge  of  the  priests  of  Egypt,11  had  ventured  rSto.  Be¬ 
rn 

9  See  the  sixth  book  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,  p.  91-100. 

10TiIlemont,  M4m.  EccMsiastiques,  tom.  vi.  part  i.  p.  253.  He  laughs  at  their 
partial  credulity.  He  revered  Augustin,  the  great  doctor  of  the  system  of  predes¬ 
tination. 

11  Plato  iEgyptum  peragravit  ut  a  sacerdotibus  Barbaris  numeros  et  caelestia 
aociperet.  Cicero  de  Finibus,  v.  25.  The  Egyptians  might  still  preserve  the  tradi¬ 
tional  creed  of  the  Patriarchs.  Josephus  has  persuaded  many  of  the  Christian 
fathero  that  Plato  derived  a  part  of  Ids  knowledge  from  the  Jews;  but  this  vain 
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to  explore  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  Deity.  When  he  had 
elevated  his  mind  to  the  sublime  contemplation  of  the  first 
self-existent,  necessary  cause  of  the  universe,  the  Athenian  sage 
was  incapable  of  conceiving  how  the  simple  unity  of  his  essence 
could  admit  the  infinite  variety  of  distinct  and  successive  ideas 
which  compose  the  model  of  the  intellectual  world ;  how  a  Being 
purely  incorporeal  could  execute  that  perfect  model,  and  mould 
with  a  plastic  hand  the  rude  and  independent  chaos.  The  vain 
hope  of  extricating  himself  from  these  difficulties,  which  must 
ever  oppress  the  feeble  powers  of  the  human  mind,  might 
induce  Plato  to  consider  the  divine  nature  under  the  threefold 
modification :  of  the  first  cause,  the  reason  or  Logos,  and  the  soul 
The  logos  or  spirit  of  the  universe.  His  poetical  imagination  sometimes 
fixed  and  animated  these  metaphysical  abstractions :  the  three 
a/rehieal  or  original  principles  were  represented  in  the  Platonic 
system  of  three  Gods,  united  with  each  other  by  a  mysterious 
and  ineffable  generation ;  and  the  Logos  was  particularly  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  more  accessible  character  of  the  Son  of  an 
Eternal  Father,  and  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world. 
Such  appear  to  have  been  the  secret  doctrines  which  were 
cautiously  whispered  in  the  gardens  of  the  academy ;  and  which, 
according  to  the  more  recent  disciples  of  Plato,  could  not  be 
perfectly  understood,  till  after  an  assiduous  study  of  thirty 
years.12 

theMhooi  The  arms  of  the  Macedonians  diffused  over  Asia  and  Egypt 
otijeun-  the  language  and  learning  of  Greece ;  and  the  theological  sys- 
fore'chrut  tem  of  Plato  was  taught  with  less  reserve,  and  perhaps  with 
some  improvements,  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Alexandria.1* 
A  numerous  colony  of  Jews  had  been  invited,  by  the  favour  of 
the  Ptolemies,  to  settle  in  their  new  capital.14  While  the  bulk 


opinion  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  obscure  state  and  unsooial  manners  of  the 
Jewish  people,  whose  scriptures  were  not  accessible  to  Greek  ouriosity  till  more 
than  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Plato.  See  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron. 
p.  144.  Le  Clerc,  Epistol.  Critic,  vii.  p.  177-194. 

13  The  modern  guides  who  lead  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  System 
are  Oudworth  (Intellectual  System,  p.  668-620),  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  iv.  c. 
iv.  p.  63-86),  Le  Clerc  (Epist.  Grit.  vii.  p.  194-209),  and  Brucker  (Hist.  Philos,  tom. 
i.  p.  675-706).  As  the  learning  of  these  writers  was  equal,  and  their  intention 
different,  an  inquisitive  observer  may  derive  instruction  from  their  disputes,  and 
certainty  from  their  agreement. 

13  Bruoker,  Hist.  Philosoph.  tom.  i.  p.  1349-1367.  The  Alexandrian  school  is 
celebrated  by  Strabo  (1.  xvii.)  and  Ammianus  (xxii.  6).  [Cp.  Vacherot,  Ecole 
d’ Alexandria.] 

14  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  1.  xii.  c.  1,  3.  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  vii.  c.  7. 
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of  the  nation  practised  the  legal  ceremonies,  and  pursued  the 
lucrative  occupations  of  commerce,  a  few  Hebrews,  of  a  more 
liberal  spirit,  devoted  their  lives  to  religious  and  philosophical 
contemplation.16  They  cultivated  with  diligence,  and  embraced 
with  ardour,  the  theological  system  of  the  Athenian  sage.  But 
their  national  pride  would  have  been  mortified  by  a  fair  con¬ 
fession  of  their  former  poverty :  and  they  boldly  marked,  as  the 
sacred  inheritance  of  their  ancestors,  the  gold  and  jewels  which 
they  had  so  lately  stolen  from  their  Egyptian  masters.  One  Before^ 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  philosophical  trea¬ 
tise,  which  manifestly  betrays  the  Btyle  and  sentiments  of  the 
school  of  Plato,  was  produced  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and 
unanimously  received  as  a  genuine  and  valuable  relic  of  the 
inspired  Wisdom  of  Solomon.1®  A  similar  union  of  the  Mosaic 
faith  and  the  Grecian  philosophy  distinguishes  the  workB  of 
Philo,  which  were  composed,  for  the  most  part,  under  the 
reign  of  Augustus.17  The  material  soul  of  the  universe 18  might 
offend  the  piety  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  they  applied  the  character 
of  the  Looos  to  the  Jehovah  of  Moses  and  the  patriarchs ;  and 
the  Son  of  God  was  introduced  upon  earth  under  a  visible,  and 
even  human,  appearance,  to  perform  those  familiar  offices  which 
seem  incompatible  with  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Cause.19 

18  For  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  philosophy,  see  Eusebius,  Prasparat.  Evangel, 
viii.  9,  10.  According  to  Philo,  the  Therapeutn  studied  philosophy ;  and  Brucker 
has  proved  (Hist.  Philosoph.  tom.  ii.  p.  787)  that  they  gave  the  preference  to  that 
of  Plato. 

16  See  Galmet,  Dissertations  but  la  Bible,  tom.  ii.  p.  277.  The  book  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  was  received  by  many  of  the  fathers  as  the  work  of  that 
monarch  ;  and,  although  rejected  by  the  Protestants  for  want  of  a  Hebrew  original, 
it  has  obtained,  with  the  rest  of  the  Vulgate,  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

17  The  Platonism  of  Philo,  which  was  famous  to  a  proverb,  is  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  by  Le  Clerc  (Epist.  Crit.  viii.  p.  211-228).  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  iv. 
c.  5)  has  clearly  ascertained  that  the  theological  works  of  Philo  were  composed 
before  the  death,  and  most  probably  before  the  birth,  of  Christ.  In  such  a  time 
of  darkness,  the  knowledge  of  Philo  is  more  astonishing  than  his  errors.  Bull, 

Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  s.  i.  c.  i.  p.  12.  [Philo  may  have  been  about  twenty-five  years 
old  at  birth  of  Christ.  For  chronology  of  his  works  see  Massebleau,  Le  classement 
des  CBUvres  de  Philon.] 

18  Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpori  miscet. 

Besides  this  material  soul,  Cudworth  has  discovered  (p.  662)  in  Amelius,  Porphyry, 

Plotinus,  and,  as  he  thinks,  in  Plato  himself,  a  superior,  spiritual,  hupercosmian 
soul  of  the  universe.  But  this  double  soul  is  exploded  by  Brucker,  Basnage,  and 
Le  Clerc,  as  an  idle  fancy  of  the  latter  Platonists. 

19  Petav., Dogmata  Theologica,  tom.  ii.  1.  viii.  c.  2,  p.  791.  Bull,  Defens.  Fid. 

Nicen.  s.  i.  c.  1,  p.  8,  13.  This  notion,  till  it  was  abused  by  the  Arians,  was  freely 
adopted  in  the  Christian  theology.  Tertullian  (adv.  Praxeam,  c.  16)  has  a  remark¬ 
able  and  dangerous  passage.  After  contrasting,  with  indiscreet  wit,  the  nature 
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Revetted  The  eloquence  of  Plato,  the  name  of  Solomon,  the  authority 
Apostle  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  the  consent  of  the  Jews  and 
Greeks,  were  insufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  mysterious 
doctrine  which  might  please,  but  could  not  satisfy,  a  rational 
mind.  A  prophet  or  apostle,  inspired  by  the  Deity,  can  alone 
exercise  a  lawful  dominion  over  the  faith  of  mankind ;  and  the 
theology  of  Plato  might  have  been  for  ever  confounded  with 
/  the  philosophical  visions  of  the  Academy,  the  Porch,  and  the 
Lyceum,  if  the  name  and  divine  attributes  of  the  Logos  had  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  celestial  pen  of  the  last  and  most  sub- 
1  lime  of  the  Evangelists.30  The  Christian  Revelation,  which  was 
consummated  under  the  reign  of  Nerva,  disclosed  to  the  world 
the  amazing  secret  that  the  Logos,  who  was  with  God  from  the 
beginning  and  was  God,  who  had  made  all  things  and  for  whom 
all  things  had  been  made,  was  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth ;  who  had  been  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  suffered  death 
on  the  cross.  Besides  the  general  design  of  fixing  on  a  per¬ 
petual  basis  the  divine  honours  of  Christ,  the  most  ancient  and 
respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  ascribed  to  the 
evangelic  theologian  a  particular  intention  to  confute  two 
opposite  heresies,  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  primitive 
The  Bbion- church.21  I.  The  faith  of  the  Ebionites,22  perhaps  of  the  Naza- 
Doeetee  renes,23  was  gross  and  imperfect.  They  revered  Jesus  as  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  endowed  with  supernatural  virtue  and 
power.  They  ascribed  to  his  person  and  to  his  future  reign  all 


of  God  and  the  aotions  of  Jehovah,  he  ooncludee :  Scilicet  ut  hsec  de  filio  Dei  non 
oredenda  fuisse  si  non  scripta  essent ;  fortasae  non  credenda  de  Patre  licet  scripta. 

20  The  Platonists  admired  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  as  contain¬ 
ing  an  exact  transcript  of  thoir  own  principles.  Augustin,  de  Civitat.  Dei,  x.  29. 
Amelius  apud  Cyril,  advers.  Julian.  1.  viii.  p.  283.  But  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  the  Platonists  of  Alexandria  might  improve  their  Trinity  by  the  secret 
study  of  the  Christian  theology. 

21  See  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manich6isme,  tom.  i.  p.  377.  The  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have  been  published  about  seventy  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ.  [The  controversy  as  to  the  date  and  the  authorship  is  still 
hot.  The  work  betrays  the  influence  of  Alexandrian  theology.  The  influence  of 
Plato,  which  Gibbon  dwells  on,  is  more  particularly  that  of  the  Jew  Philo.  His 
view  of  the  Logos  as  the  0*oG,  image  of  God,  &c.  may  be  considered  the 
origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Word,  developed  by  Christian  theologians.] 

22  The  sentiments  of  the  Ebionites  are  fairly  stated  by  Mosheim  (p.  381)  and 
Le  Clerc  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  535).  The  Clementines  published  among  the  apostolical 
Fathers,  are  attributed  by  the  critics  to  one  of  these  sectaries.  [See  above,  p.  11, 
note  23.] 

23  Staunch  polemics,  like  Bull  (Judicium  Eccles.  Cathol.  o.  2),  insist  on  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Nazarenes ;  which  appears  less  pure  and  oertain  in  the  eyes  of 
Mosheim  (p.  380). 
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the  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  oracles  which  relate  to  the 
spiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  promised  Messiah.24 
Some  of  them  might  confess  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin ;  but 
they  obstinately  rejected  the  preceding  existence  and  divine 
perfections  of  the  Logos,  or  Son  of  God,  which  are  so  clearly 
defined  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  About  fifty  years  afterwards, 
the  Ebionites,  whose  errors  are  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr 
with  less  severity  than  they  seem  to  deserve,26  formed  a  very 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Christian  name.  II.  The  Gnostics, 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Docetes,  deviated  into 
the  contrary  extreme,  and  betrayed  the  human,  while  they 
asserted  the  divine,  nature  of  Christ.  Educated  in  the  school 
of  Plato,  accustomed  to  the  sublime  idea  of  the  Logos,  they 
readily  conceived  that  the  brightest  jEon,  or  Emanation  of  the 
Deity,  might  assume  the  outward  shape  and  visible  appearances 
of  a  mortal ; 26  but  they  vainly  pretended  that  the  imperfections 
of  matter  are  incompatible  with  the  purity  of  a  celestial  sub¬ 
stance.  While  the  blood  of  Christ  yet  smoked  on  Mount 
Calvary,  the  Docetes  invented  the  impious  and  extravagant 
hypothesis  that,  instead  of  issuing  from  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,27  he  had  descended  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the  form 
of  perfect  manhood ;  that  he  had  imposed  on  the  senses  of  his 
enemies,  and  of  his  disciples ;  and  that  the  ministers  of  Pilate  had 
wasted  their  impotent  rage  on  an  airy  phantom,  who  seemed  to 
expire  on  the  cross  and,  after  three  days,  to  rise  from  the  dead.28 

M  The  humble  condition  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  have  always  been  a  stum¬ 
bling-block  to  the  Jews.  “  Deus  .  .  .  contrariis  ooloribus  Messiam  depinxerat ; 
faturus  erafc  Bex,  Judex,  Pastor/’  &c.  See  Limborch  et  Orobio  Arnica  Collat.  p. 
8,  19,  53-76, 192-234.  But  this  objection  has  obliged  the  believing  Christians  to 
lift  up  their  eyes  to  a  spiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom. 

98  Justin.  Martyr.  Dialog,  cum  Tryphonte,  p.  143,  144.  See  Le  Clerc,  Hist. 
Ecole8.  p.  615.  Bull  and  his  editor  Qrabe  (Judicium  Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  7,  and 
Appendix)  attempt  to  distort  either  the  sentiments  or  the  words  of  Justin;  but 
their  violent  correction  of  the  text  is  rejected  even  by  the  Benedictine  editors. 

98  The  Arians  reproached  the  orthodox  party  with  borrowing  their  Trinity 
from  the  Valentinians  and  Marcionites.  See  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manich4isme, 
1.  iii.  c.  5,  7. 

97  Non  dignum  est  ex  ntero  credere  Deum,  et  Deum  Christum  .  .  .  non 
dignum  est  ut  tanta  ma  jest  as  per  sordes  et  squalores  mulieris  transire  oredatur. 
The  Gnostics  asserted  the  impurity  of  matter,  and  of  marriage ;  and  they  were 
scandalized  by  the  gross  interpretations  of  the  fathers,  and  even  of  Augustin  him¬ 
self.  See  Beausobre,  tom.  ii.  p.  523.  [That  Christ  was  not  bom  was  the  view  of 
Marcion,  not  that  of  the  early  Docetes,  who  accepted  the  incarnation  by  Mary,  but 
regarded  her  as  passive,  and  not  contributing  her  substance, — like  a  pipe  through 
which  water  flows.] 

"Apostolis  adhuc  in  seeculo  superstitibus  apud  Judesam  Christi  sanguine 
recente  et  phantasma  corpus  Domini  asserebatur.  Cotelerius  thinks  (Patres 
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Mysterioufl^  The  divine  sanction  which  the  Apostle  had  bestowed  on  the 
the  Trinity  fundamental  principle  of  the  theology  of  Plato  encouraged  the 
learned  proselytes  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  to  admire 
and  study  the  writings  of  the  Athenian  sage,  who  had  thus 
marvellously  anticipated  one  of  the  most  surprising  discoveries 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  The  respectable  name  of  Plato  was 
used  by  the  orthodox,29  and  abused  by  the  heretics,30  as  the 
common  support  of  truth  and  error :  the  authority  of  his  skil¬ 
ful  commentators,  and  the  science  of  dialects,  were  employed  to 
justify  the  remote  consequences  of  his  opinions,  and  to  supply 
the  discreet  silence  of  the  inspired  writers.  The  same  subtle 
and  profound  questions  concerning  the  nature,  the  generation, 
the  distinction,  and  the  equality  of  the  three  divine  persons  of 
the  mysterious  Triad ,  or  Trinity,81  were  agitated  in  the  philoso¬ 
phical,  and  in  the  Christian,  schools  of  Alexandria.  An  eager 
spirit  of  curiosity  urged  them  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the 
abyss ;  and  the  pride  of  the  professors  and  of  their  disciples  was 
'  satisfied  with  the  science  of  words.  But  the  most  sagacious  of 
^  the  Christian  theologians,  the  great  Athanasius  himself,  has 
candidly  confessed 32  that,  whenever  he  forced  his  under¬ 
standing  to  meditate  on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos ,  his  toilsome 
and  unavailing  efforts  recoiled  on  themselves;  that  the  more 
he  thought,  the  less  he  comprehended ;  and  the  more  he  wrote, 
the  less  capable  was  he  of  expressing  his  thoughts.  In  every 
step  of  the  enquiry,  we  are  compelled  to  feel  and  acknowledge 

Apostol.  tom.  ii.  p.  24)  that  those  who  will  not  allow  the  Doeetee  to  have  arisen 
in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  may  with  equal  reason  deny  that  the  sun  shines  at 
noon-day.  These  Docetes ,  who  formed  the  most  considerable  party  among  the 
Gnostics,  were  so  called  because  they  granted  only  a  seeming  body  to  Christ. 

"Some  proofs  of  the  respect  which  the  Christians  entertained  for  the  person 
and  doctrine  of  Plato  may  be  found  in  De  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  tom.  v.  p.  136,  Ac. 
edit.  1757  ;  and  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  iv.  p.  29,  79,  Ac. 

"Doleo  bona  fide,  Platonem  omnium  haereticorum  condimentarium  factum. 
Tertullian.  de  Anima,  c.  23.  Petavius  (Dogm.  Theolog.  tom.  iii.  proleg.  2)  shews 
that  this  was  a  general  complaint.  Beausobre  (tom.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  9, 10)  has  deduoed 
the  Gnostic  errors  from  Platonic  principles ;  and,  as  in  the  school  of  Alexandria 
those  principles  were  blended  with  the  oriental  philosophy  (Brucker,  tom.  i.  p. 
1356),  the  sentiment  of  Beausobre  may  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  of  Mosheim 
(General  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  37). 

31  If  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch  (see  Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Eccl&iastique, 
tom.  i.  p.  66),  was  the  first  who  employed  the  word  Triad ,  Trinity,  that  abstract 
term,  which  was  already  familiar  to  the  schools  of  philosophy,  must  have  been 
introduced  into  the  theology  of  the  Christians  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century. 

®  Athanasius,  tom.  i.  p.  808.  His  expressions  have  an  uncommon  energy; 
and,  as  he  was  writing  to  Monks,  there  could  not  be  any  occasion  for  him  to  affect 
a  rational  language. 
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the  immeasurable  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  object 
and  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  We  may  strive  to 
abstract  the  notions  of  time,  of  space,  and  of  matter,  which  so 
closely  adhere  to  all  the  perceptions  of  our  experimental  know¬ 
ledge.  But,  as  soon  as  we  presume  to  reason  of  infinite 
substance,  of  spiritual  generation;  as  often  as  we  deduce  any 
positive  conclusions  from  a  negative  idea,  we  are  involved  in 
darkness,  perplexity,  and  inevitable  contradiction.  As  these 
difficulties  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  they  oppress, 
with  the  same  insuperable  weight,  the  philosophic  and  the 
theological  disputant;  but  we  may  observe  two  essential  and 
peculiar  circumstances  which  discriminated  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  church  from  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  school. 

I.  A  chosen  society  of  philosophers,  men  of  a  liberal  educa-  z«u  of  the 
tion  and  curious  disposition,  might  silently  meditate,  and  tern-  DB 
perately  discuss,  in  the  gardens  of  Athens  or  the  library  of 
Alexandria,  the  abstruse  questions  of  metaphysical  science.  The 
lofty  speculations  which  neither  convinced  the  understanding, 
nor  agitated  the  passions,  of  the  Platonists  themselves  were 
carelessly  overlooked  by  the  idle,  the  busy,  and  even  the  studious 
part  of  mankind.33  But,  after  the  Logos  had  been  revealed  as  f  , 
the  sacred  object  of  the  faith,  the  hope,  and  the  religious  wor-  , 
ship  of  the  Christians,  the  mysterious  system  was  embraced  by  ' 
a  numerous  and  increasing  multitude  in  every  province  of  the 
Roman  world.  Those  persons  who,  from  their  age,  or  sex,  or 
occupations,  were  the  least  qualified  to  judge,  who  were  the 
least  exercised  in  the  habits  of  abstract  reasoning,  aspired  to 
contemplate  the  economy  of  the  Divine  Nature ;  and  it  is  the 
boast  of  Tertullian34  that  a  Christian  mechanic  could  readily 
answer  such  questions  as  had  perplexed  the  wisest  of  the  Grecian 
sages.  Where  the  subject  lies  so  far  beyond  our  reach,  the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  human  under¬ 
standings  may  indeed  be  calculated  as  infinitely  small ;  yet  the 
degree  of  weakness  may  perhaps  be  measured  by  the  degree  of 
obstinacy  and  dogmatic  confidence.  These  speculations,  instead 

S3  In  a  treatise  which  professed  to  explain  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philo¬ 
sophers  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods  we  might  expect  to  disoover  the 
theological  Trinity  of  Plato.  But  Cicero  very  honestly  confessed  that,  though 
he  had  translated  the  Timseus,  he  could  never  understand  that  mysterious 
dialogue.  See  Hieronym.  preef.  ad  1.  xii.  in  Isaiam,  tom.  v.  p.  154. 

M  Tertullian.  in  Apolog.  o.  46.  See  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  au  mot  Simonids. 

His  remarks  on  the  presumption  of  Tertullian  are  profound  and  interesting. 
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of  being  treated  as  the  amusement  of  a  vacant  hour,  became  the 
most  serious  business  of  the  present,  and  the  most  useful  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  future,  life.  A  theology,  which  it  was  incumbent  to 
believe,  which  it  was  impious  to  doubt,  and  which  it  might  be 
dangerous,  and  even  fatal,  to  mistake,  became  the  familiar  topic 
of  private  meditation  and  popular  discourse.  The  cold  indiffer- 
v  ence  of  philosophy  was  inflamed  by  the  fervent  spirit  of  devotion ; 
and  even  the  metaphors  of  common  language  suggested  the 
fallacious  prejudices  of  sense  and  experience.  The  Christians, 
who  abhorred  the  gross  and  impure  generation  of  the  Greek 
mythology,86  were  tempted  to  argue  from  the  familiar  analogy 
of  the  filial  and  paternal  relations.  The  character  of  Son 
seemed  to  imply  a  perpetual  subordination  to  the  voluntary 
author  of  his  existence ; 35  but,  as  the  act  of  generation,  in  the 
most  spiritual  and  abstracted  sense,  must  be  supposed  to  transmit 
the  properties  of  a  common  nature,87  they  durst  not  presume  to 
circumscribe  the  powers  or  the  duration  of  the  Son  of  an  eternal 
and  omnipotent  Father.  Fourscore  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  the  Christians  of  Bithynia  declared  before  the  tribunal  of 
Pliny  that  they  invoked  him  as  a  god ;  and  his  divine  honours 
have  been  perpetuated  in  every  age  and  country  by  the  various 
sects  who  assume  the  name  of  his  disciples.88  Their  tender 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  Christ  and  their  horror  for  the  pro¬ 
fane  worship  of  any  created  being  would  have  engaged  them  to 
assert  the  equal  and  absolute  divinity  of  the  Logos ,  if  their  rapid 
ascent  towards  the  throne  of  heaven  had  not  been  imperceptibly 
checked  by  the  apprehension  of  violating  the  unity  and  sole 
supremacy  of  the  great  Father  of  Christ  and  of  the  Universe. 


84  Lactantius,  iv.  8.  Yet  the  Probols ,  or  ProkUio ,  which  the  most  orthodox 
divines  borrowed  without  scruple  from  the  Valentinians,  and  iUuBtrated  by  the 
comparisons  of  a  fountain  and  stream,  the  sun  and  its  rays,  &o.  either  meant 
nothing  or  favoured  a  material  idea  of  the  divine  generation.  See  Beausobre, 
tom.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  7,  p.  548. 

86  Many  of  the  primitive  writers  have  frankly  confessed  that  the  Son  owed 
his  being  to  the  will  of  the  Father.  See  Clarke’s  Scripture  Trinity,  p.  280-287. 
On  the  other  hand,  Athanasius  and  his  followers  seem  unwilling  to  grant  what 
they  are  afraid  to  deny.  The  schoolmen  extricate  themselves  from  this  difficulty 
by  the  distinction  of  a  preceding  and  a  concomitant  will.  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolog. 
tom.  ii.  1.  vi.  c.  8,  p.  587-603. 

87  See  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolog.  tom.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  10,  p.  159. 

88  Carmenque  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere  secum  invicem.  Plin.  Epist.  x.  97. 
The  sense  of  Deus,  e*6st  Elohim ,  in  the  ancient  languages,  is  critically  examined 
by  Le  Clero  (Ars  Critioa,  p.  160-156),  and  the  propriety  of  worshipping  a  very 
excellent  creature  is  ably  defended  by  the  Socinian  Emlyn  (Tracts,  p.  29-86, 
51-145). 
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The  suspense  and  fluctuation  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
Christians  by  these  opposite  tendencies  may  be  observed  in  the 
writings  of  the  theologians  who  flourished  after  the  end  of  the 
apostolic  age  and  before  the  origin  of  the  Arian  controversy. 

,  Their  suffrage  is  claimed,  with  equal  confidence,  by  the  ortho- 
|  dox  and  by  the  heretical  parties ;  and  the  most  inquisitive  critics 
'  have  fairly  allowed  that,  if  they  had  the  good  fortune  of  pos¬ 
sessing  the  Catholic  verity,  they  have  delivered  their  conceptions 
1  in  loose,  inaccurate,  and  sometimes  contradictory  language.8® 

II.  The  devotion  of  individuals  was  the  first  circumstance  Authority 
which  distinguished  the  Christians  from  the  Platonists;  the  Church 
second  was  the  authority  of  the  church.  The  disciples  of  philo¬ 
sophy  asserted  the  rights  of  intellectual  freedom,  and  their  re¬ 
spect  for  the  sentiments  of  their  teachers  was  a  liberal  and 
voluntary  tribute,  which  they  offered  to  superior  reason.  But 
the  Christians  formed  a  numerous  and  disciplined  society ;  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  laws  and  magistrates  was  strictly  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  The  loose  wanderings  of 
the  imagination  were  gradually  confined  by  creeds  and  confes¬ 
sions;40  the  freedom  of  private  judgment  submitted  to  the 
public  wisdom  of  synods;  the  authority  of  a  theologian  was 
determined  by  his  ecclesiastical  rank;  and  the  episcopal  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  apostles  inflicted  the  censures  of  the  church  on 
those  who  deviated  from  the  orthodox  belief.  But  in  an  age  of 
religious  controversy  every  act  of  oppression  adds  new  force  to 
the  elastic  vigour  of  the  mind ;  and  the  zeal  or  obstinacy  of  a 
spiritual  rebel  was  sometimes  stimulated  by  secret  motives  of 
I  ambition  or  avarice.  A  metaphysical  argument  became  the  cause 
or  pretence  of  political  contests ;  the  subtleties  of  the  Platonic 
V  school  were  used  as  the  badges  of  popular  factions,  and  the  Paction* 

1  distance  which  separated  their  respective  tenets  was  enlarged  or 
I  magnified  by  the  acrimony  of  dispute.  As  long  as  the  dark 

89  See  Daill6  de  Usu  Patrum,  and  Le  Glare,  Bibliothdque  UniverseUe,  tom.  x. 
p.  409.  To  arraign  the  faith  of  the  Anti-Nicene  fathers  was  the  object,  or  at 
least  has  been  the  effect,  of  the  stupendous  work  of  Petavius  on  the  Trinity  (Dogm. 

Theolog,  tom.  ii.) ;  nor  has  the  deep  impression  been  erased  by  the  learned  de¬ 
fence  of  Bishop  Bull. 

40  The  most  ancient  creeds  were  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  latitude.  See  Bull 
(Judioium  Eccles.  Cathol.),  who  tries  to  prevent  Episcopius  from  deriving  any 
advantage  from  this  observation.  [Before  the  Nicene  Council,  no  creed  had  been 
drawn  uj>  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  There  were  various  formulsB  of  Christian  belief 
(v-fcrrcis)  m  various  places  for  the  use  of  catechumens.  This  has  been  emphasised 
by  Mr.  Gwatkin.] 
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heresies  of  Praxeas  and  Sabellius  laboured  to  confound  the  Father 
with  the  Son  41  the  orthodox  party  might  be  excused  if  they  ad¬ 
hered  more  strictly  and  more  earnestly  to  the  distinction ,  than  to 
the  equality ,  of  the  divine  persons.  But,  as  soon  as  the  heat  of 
controversy  had  subsided,  and  the  progress  of  the  Sabellians  was 
no  longer  an  object  of  terror  to  the  churches  of  Borne,  of  Africa, 
or  of  Egypt ;  the  tide  of  theological  opinion  began  to  flow  with 
a  gentle  but  steady  motion  toward  the  contrary  extreme ;  and 
the  most  orthodox  doctors  allowed  themselves  the  use  of  the 
terms  and  definitions  which  had  been  censured  in  the  mouth  of 
the  sectaries.42  After  the  edict  of  toleration  had  restored  peace 
and  leisure  to  the  Christians,  the  Trinitarian  controversy  was  re¬ 
vived  in  the  ancient  seat  of  Platonism,  the  learned,  the  opulent, 
the  tumultuous  city  of  Alexandria;  and  the  flame  of  religious 
discord  was  rapidly  communicated  from  the  schools  to  the  clergy*, 
the  people,  the  province,  and  the  East.  The  abstruse  question 
of  the  eternity  of  the  Logos  was  agitated  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
Ariue  ferences  and  popular  sermons ;  and  the  heterodox  opinions  of 
Arius43  were  soon  made  public  by  his  own  zeal  and  by  that  of 
his  adversaries.  His  most  implacable  adversaries  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  learning  and  blameless  life  of  that  eminent  presbyter, 
who,  in  a  former  election,  had  declared,  and  perhaps  generously 
declined,  his  pretensions  to  the  episcopal  throne.44  His  com- 

41  The  heresies  of  Praxeas,  Sabellius,  &c.  are  accurately  explained  by  Mosheim 
(p.  425,  680-714).  Praxeas,  who  came  to  Borne  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  deceived,  for  some  time,  the  simplicity  of  the  bishop,  and  was  confuted 
by  the  pen  of  the  angiy  Tertullian.  [These  are  the  Monarchian  heresies ;  see 
below,  p.  867.] 

43  Socrates  acknowledges  that  the  heresy  of  Arius  proceeded  from  his  strong 
desire  to  embrace  an  opinion  the  most  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Sabellius. 
[For  the  comprehension  of  the  theological  import  of  the  Arian  controversy, 
consult  Gwatkin’s  Arianism,  p.  9.  “  Arianism  laid  down  a  merely  external, 
Sabellianism  a  merely  economic,  Trinity.”  As  neither  satisfied,  it  “  became 
necessary  to  fall  back  on  Scripture  to  revise  the  idea  of  a  divine  personality,  and 
acknowledge  not  three  individuals  but  three  eternal  aspects  (faro<rrd{<reij)  of  the 
divine,  facing  inward  on  each  other  as  well  as  outward  on  the  world  ”.  The  earlier 
conception  of  God,  so  far  as  distinguished  from  the  world,  was  one  of  abstract 
simplicity  ;  the  expulsion  of  this  inadequate  conception  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  the  chief  result  won  out  of  the  Arian  controversy.] 

49  The  figure  and  manners  of  Arius,  the  character  and  numbers  of  his  first 
proselytes,  are  painted  in  very  lively  colours  by  Epiphanius  (tom.  i.  Heeres.  lxix. 
3,  p.  729) ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  soon  forget  the  historian,  to 
assume  the  task  of  controversy. 

44  See  Philostorgius  (1.  i.  o.  8)  and  Godefroy's  ample  Commentary.  Yet  the 
credibility  of  Philostorgius  is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox  by  his 
Arianism ;  and  in  those  of  rational  critics  by  his  passion,  his  prejudice,  and  his 
ignorance. 
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petitor  Alexander  assumed  the  office  of  his  judge.  The  import¬ 
ant  cause  was  argued  before  him ;  and,  if  at  first  he  seemed  to 
hesitate,  he  at  length  pronounced  his  final  sentence,  as  an  ab¬ 
solute  rule  of  faith.46  The  undaunted  presbyter,  who  presumed 
to  resist  the  authority  of  his  angry  bishop,  was  separated  from 
the  communion  of  the  church.  But  the  pride  of  Arius  was 
supported  by  the  applause  of  a  numerous  party.  He  reckoned 
among  his  immediate  followers  two  bishops  of  Egypt,  seven 
presbyters,  twelve  deacons,  and  (what  may  appear  almost  in¬ 
credible)  seven  hundred  virgins.  A  large  majority  of  the  bishops 
of  Asia  appeared  to  support  or  favour  his  cause;  and  their 
measures  were  conducted  by  Eusebius  of  Csssarea,  the  most 
learned  of  the  Christian  prelates,  and  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  statesman  without  forfeit¬ 
ing  that  of  a  saint.  Synods  in  Palestine  and  Bithynia  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  synods  of  Egypt.  The  attention  of  the  prince  and 
people  was  attracted  by  this  theological  dispute ;  and  the  de¬ 
cision,  at  the  end  of  six  years,46  was  referred  to  the  supreme  a.d.  318-325 
authority  of  the  general  council  of  Nice. 

When  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  were  dangerously  Three  eye- 
exposed  to  public  debate,  it  might  be  observed  that  the  human  TrTniiy 
understanding  was  capable  of  forming  three  distinct,  though 
imperfect,  systems  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Trinity ; 
and  it  was  pronounced  that  none  of  these  systems,  in  a  pure 
and  absolute  sense,  were  exempt  from  heresy  and  error.47  I.  Arianism 
According  to  the  first  hypothesis,  which  was  maintained  by 
Arius  and  his  disciples,  the  Logos  was  a  dependent  and  spon¬ 
taneous  production,  created  from  nothing  by  the  will  of  the 
Father.  The  Son,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,48  had  been 

45  Sozomen  (1.  i.  o.  15)  represents  Alexander  as  indifferent,  and  even  ignorant, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  controversy ;  while  Socrates  (1.  i.  0.  5)  ascribes  the  origin 
of  the  dispute  to  the  vain  curiosity  of  his  theological  speculations.  Dr.  Jortin  (Re¬ 
marks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  178)  has  censured,  with  his  usual  free¬ 
dom,  the  conduot  of  Alexander :  wpbs  hpybv  i^darrtrai  .  .  .  6/xoiws  Qpovuv  4kJk*v<ti. 

46  The  flames  of  Arianism  might  burn  for  some  time  in  seoret ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  burst  out  with  violence  as  early  as  the  year  319.  TiUe- 
mont,  M4m.  Eccl&n  tom.  vi.  p.  774-780. 

47  Quid  credidit  ?  Certe,  out  tria  nomina  audiens  tree  Deos  esse  credidit,  et 
idololatra  effectua  est;  out  in  tribus  vocabulis  trinominem  oredens  Deum,  in 
Sabelli  haeresim  incurrit ;  aut  edoctus  ab  Arianis  unum  esse  verum  Deum,  Patrem, 
filium  et  spiritum  sanctum  credidit  oreaturas.  Aut  extra  hsBC  quid  credere  potuerit 
nescio.  Hieronym.  adv.  Luciferianos.  Jerom  reserves  for  the  last  the  orthodox 
system,  which  is  more  complicated  and  difficult. 

48  As  the  doctrine  of  absolute  creation  from  nothing  was  gradually  introduced 
among  the  Christians  (Beausobre,  tom.  ii.  p.  165-215),  the  dignity  of  uie  workman 
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begotten  before  all  worlds,  and  the  longest  of  the  astronomical 
periods  could  be  compared  only  as  a  fleeting  moment  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  duration;  yet  this  duration  was  not  infinite,4®  and 
there  had  been  a  time  which  preceded  the  ineffable  generation 
of  the  Logos.  On  this  only-begotten  Son  the  Almighty  Father 
had  transfused  his  ample  spirit,  and  impressed  the  effulgence 
of  his  glory.  Visible  image  of  invisible  perfection,  he  saw,  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  beneath  his  feet,  the  thrones  of  the 
brightest  archangels ;  yet  he  shone  only  with  a  reflected  light, 
and,  like  the  sons  of  the  Boman  emperors  who  were  invested 
with  the  titles  of  CsBsar  or  Augustus,60  he  governed  the  universe 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Father  and  Monarch.  II.  In 
the  second  hypothesis,  the  Logos  possessed  all  the  inherent, 
incommunicable  perfections  which  religion  and  philosophy 
appropriate  to  the  Supreme  God.  Three  distinct  and  infinite 
minds  or  substances,  three  co-equal  and  co-eternal  beings,  com¬ 
posed  the  Divine  Essence ; 51  and  it  would  have  implied  con¬ 
tradiction  that  any  of  them  should  not  have  existed  or  that 
they  should  ever  cease  to  exist.62  The  advocates  of  a  system 
which  seemed  to  establish  three  independent  Deities  attempted 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  First  Cause,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
design  and  order  of  the  world,  by  the  perpetual  concord  of  their 
administration  and  the  essential  agreement  of  their  will.  A 
faint  resemblance  of  this  unity  of  action  may  be  discovered  in 

very  naturally  rose  with  that  of  the  work.  [A  statement  by  Arius  of  his  own 
doctrine  is  preserved  by  Theodoret,  H.  E.  i.  5.  “  By  will  and  counsel  the  Son 
existed  (fcrAm?)  before  time  (wpb  xpirtav  teal  wpb  ai£r»y),  full,  God,  only  begotten, 
unchangeable ;  and  before  his  begetting  or  creation  or  defining  or  founding,  he 
was  not ;  for  he  was  not  unbegotten.”  Another  formulation  of  his  doctrine,  after 
his  own  work  Thalia ,  is  given  by  Athanasius  in  the  Orat.  contra  Arianos,  i.  5. 
Gibbon  brings  out  the  point  that  the  Son  was  created  though  he  began  to  be  before 
time.] 

The  metaphysics  of  Dr.  Clarke  (Scripture  Trinity,  p.  276-280)  could  digest 
an  eternal  generation  from  an  infinite  cause. 

80  This  profane  and  absurd  simile  is  employed  by  several  of  the  primitive 
fathers,  particularly  by  Athenagoras,  in  his  Apology  to  the  emperor  Marous  and 
his  son ;  and  it  is  alleged,  without  censure,  by  Bull  himself.  See  Defens.  Fid. 
Nicen.  s.  iii.  o.  5,  No.  4. 

91  See  Cudworth’s  Intellectual  System,  p.  559, 579.  This  dangerous  hypothesis 
was  countenanced  by  the  two  Gregorios  of  Nyssa  and  Nazianzen  [Naziansus],  by 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  John  of  Damascus,  Ac.  See  Cudworth,  p.  603.  Le  Clero, 
Bibliothdque  Universelle,  tom.  xviii.  p.  97-106.  [Observe  that  Tritheism  as  the 
technical  name  of  a  heresy  does  not  appear  till  the  sixth  century,  when  it 
designates  a  form  of  Monophysitism.] 

52  Augustin  seems  to  envy  the  freedom  of  the  philosophers.  Liberis  verbis 
loquuntur  philosophi.  ...  Nos  autem  non  dioimus  duo  vel  tria  principia,  duos 
vel  tree  Deos.  De  Civitat.  Dei,  x.  23. 
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the  societies  of  men,  and  even  of  animals.  The  causes  which 
disturb  their  harmony  proceed  only  from  the  imperfection  and 
inequality  of  their  faculties;  but  the  omnipotence  which  is 
guided  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  cannot  fail  of  choosing 
the  same  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  ends.  III.  sabeiu&n- 
Three  Beings,  who,  by  the  self-derived  necessity  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  possess  all  the  divine  attributes  in  the  most  perfect  degree ; 
who  are  eternal  in  duration,  infinite  in  space,  and  intimately 
present  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  universe;  irresistibly 
force  themselves  on  the  astonished  mind  as  one  and  the  same 
Being,68  who,  in  the  economy  of  grace,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
nature,  may  manifest  himself  under  different  forms,  and  be 
considered  under  different  aspects.  By  this  hypothesis,  a  real 
substantial  Trinity  is  refined  into  a  trinity  of  names  and  abstract 
modifications,  that  subsist  only  in  the  mind  which  conceives 
them.  The  Logos  is  no  longer  a  person,  but  an  attribute ;  and 
it  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that  the  epithet  of  Son  can  be 
applied  to  the  eternal  reason  which  was  with  God  from  the 
beginning,  and  by  which,  not  by  whom,  all  things  were  made. 

The  incarnation  of  the  Logos  is  reduced  to  a  mere  inspiration 
of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  which  filled  the  soul,  and  directed  all 
the  actions,  of  the  man  Jesus.  Thus,  after  revolving  round 
the  theological  circle,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  Sabellian 
ends  where  the  Ebionite  had  begun ;  and  that  the  incom¬ 
prehensible  mystery  which  excites  our  adoration  eludes  our 
enquiry.64 

If  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nice66  had  been  permitted  Connell  of 

u  Nioe.  a.d. 

53  Boetius,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
explains  the  unity  of  the  Trinity  by  the  in-difference  of  the  three  persons.  See 
the  judicious  remarks  of  Le  Clero,  Bibliothdque  Choisie,  tom.  xvi.  p.  225,  &c. 

64  If  the  Sabellians  were  startled  at  this  conclusion,  they  were  driven  down 
another  precipice  into  the  confession,  that  the  Father  was  born  of  a  virgin,  that 
he  had  suffered  on  the  cross;  and  thus  deserved  the  odious  epithet  of  Patri- 
passians ,  with  which  they  were  branded  by  their  adversaries  [in  the  West].  See 
the  invectives  of  Tertullian  against  Praxeas,  and  the  temperate  reflections  of 
Mosheim  (p.  423, 681) ;  and  Beausobre,  tom.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  6,  p.  533.  [Sabellianism  was 
a  particular  form  of  the  more  general  heresy  of  Monarchianism  (initiated  by 
Praxeas  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century),  whioh,  with  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  danger  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  which  seemed  by  their  “  emanations  ” 
to  weaken  the  absolute  unity  of  God’s  government,  insisted  on  the  Monarchy  of 
the  Father  and  fell  into  the  other  extreme  of  endangering  Christ’s  divinity.  See 
Harnack’s  article  on  Monarchianism  in  Herzog  and  Plitt’s  Rcalencyclopddie. — 

Sabellius  lived  o.  200  a.d.  He  used  the  phrase  persons  (vp6ar wa)  of  the  Trinity  in 
the  sense  of  masks.] 

86  The  transactions  of  the  council  of  Nice  are  related  by  the  ancients  not  only 
in  a  partial,  but  in  a  very  imperfect,  manner.  Such  a  picture  as  Fra  Paolo  would 
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The  Ho- 
moousion 


to  follow  the  unbiassed  dictates  of  their  conscience,  Axius  and 
his  associates  could  scarcely  have  flattered  themselves  with  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  majority  of  votes,  in  favour  of  an  hypothesis 
so  directly  adverse  to  the  two  most  popular  opinions  of  the 
Catholic  world.  The  Arians  soon  perceived  the  danger  of  their 
situation,  and  prudently  assumed  those  modest  virtues  which, 
in  the  fury  of  civil  and  religious  dissensions,  are  seldom  practised, 
or  even  praised,  except  by  the  weaker  party.  They  recom¬ 
mended  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity  and  moderation ;  urged 
the  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  controversy ;  disclaimed  the 
use  of  any  terms  or  definitions  which  could  not  be  found  in 
the  scriptures;  and  offered,  by  very  liberal  concessions,  to 
satisfy  their  adversaries  without  renouncing  the  integrity  of 
their  own  principles.  The  victorious  faction  received  all  their 
proposals  with  haughty  suspicion;  and  anxiously  sought  for 
some  irreconcileable  mark  of  distinction,  the  rejection  of  which 
might  involve  the  Arians  in  the  guilt  and  consequences  of 
heresy.  A  letter  was  publicly  read,  and  ignominiously  tom, 
in  which  their  patron,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  ingenuously  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  admission  of  the  Homoousion,  or  Consubstantial, 
a  word  already  familiar  to  the  Platonists,  was  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  their  theological  system.  The  fortunate 
opportunity  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  bishops  who  governed 
the  resolutions  of  the  synod ;  and,  according  to  the  lively  ex¬ 
pression  of  Ambrose,5®  they  used  the  sword,  which  heresy  itself 
had  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  hated 
monster.  The  consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was 
established  by  the  council  of  Nice,  and  has  been  unanimously 
received  as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  by  the 
consent  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Oriental,  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  churches.  But,  if  the  same  word  had  not  served  to 
stigmatize  the  heretics  and  to  unite  the  Catholics,  it  would  have 
been  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  the  majority  by  whom  it  was 

have  drawn  oan  never  be  recovered ;  but  such  rude  sketches  as  have  been  traced 
by  the  pencil  of  bigotry,  and  that  of  reason,  may  be  seen  in  Tillemont  (M6m. 
Eocl4s.  tom.  vi.  p.  669-759)  and  in  Le  Clerc  (Bibliothfeque  Universelle,  tom.  x.  p. 
435-454).  [H.  M.  Gwatkin,  Studies  of  Arianism,  ed.  2,  1900.  Bernouilli,  Concil 
von  Nicaa,  1896.  O.  Seeck,  Untersuohungen  zur  Geschichte  des  Nicanischen 
Konzils,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschiohte,  17,  1  sqq.,  and  319  sqq.f  1906.] 

86  We  are  indebted  to  Ambrose  (de  Fide,  1.  iii.  cap.  ult.)  for  the  knowledge  of 
this  curious  anecdote.  Hoc  verbum  posuerunt  Patres,  quod  viderunt  adveraariis 
esse  formidini;  ut  tanquam  evaginato  ab  ipsis  gladio,  ipsum  nefandse  caput 
hflBreseos  amputarent. 
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introduced  into  the  orthodox  creed.  This  majority  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  distinguished  by  a  contrary  tendency  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  Tritheists  and  of  the  Sabellians.  But,  as 
those  opposite  extremes  seemed  to  overthrow  the  foundations 
either  of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  they  mutually  agreed 
to  qualify  the  rigour  of  their  principles  and  to  disavow  the 
just,  but  invidious,  consequences  which  might  be  urged  by 
their  antagonists.  The  interest  of  the  common  cause  inclined 
them  to  join  their  numbers  and  to  conceal  their  differences; 
their  animosity  was  softened  by  the  healing  councils  of  tolera¬ 
tion,  and  their  disputes  were  suspended  by  the  use  of  the 
mysterious  Homoouaion,  which  either  party  was  free  to  interpret 
according  to  their  peculiar  tenets.  The  Sabellian  sense,  which, 
about  fifty  years  before,  had  obliged  the  council  of  Antioch67 
to  prohibit  this  celebrated  term,  had  endeared  it  to  those  theo¬ 
logians  who  entertained  a  secret  but  partial  affection  for  a 
nominal  Trinity.  But  the  more  fashionable  saints  of  the  Arian 
times,  the  intrepid  Athanasius,  the  learned  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
and  the  other  pillars  of  the  church,  who  supported  with  ability 
and  success  the  Nicene  doctrine,  appeared  to  consider  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  substance  as  if  it  had  been  synonymous  with  that  of 
nature ;  and  they  ventured  to  illustrate  their  meaning  by  affirm¬ 
ing  that  three  men,  as  they  belong  to  the  same  common  species, 
are  consubstantial  or  homoousian  to  each  other.68  This  pure 
and  distinct  equality  was  tempered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
internal  connexion,  and  spiritual  penetration,  which  indissolubly 
unites  the  divine  persons ; 69  and  on  the  other,  by  the  pre-emin¬ 
ence  of  the  Father,  which  was  acknowledged  as  far  as  it  is 
compatible  with  the  independence  of  the  Son.40  Within  these 
limits  the  almost  invisible  and  tremulous  ball  of  orthodoxy; 
was  allowed  securely  to  vibrate.  On  either  side,  beyond  this 

17  See  Bull,  Defens.  Fid.  Nieen.  sect.  ii.  o.  i.  p.  26*86.  He  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  reconcile  two  orthodox  synods. 

80  According  to  Aristotle,  the  stars  were  homoousian  to  each  other.  “  That 
Homoousius  means  of  one  substance  in  kind,  hath  been  shown  by  Petavius, 
Curcellffius,  Cudworth,  Le  Olerc,  Ac.,  and  to  prove  it  would  be  actum  ag&re." 
This  is  the  just  remark  of  Dr.  Jortin  (vol.  ii.  p.  212),  who  examines  the  Arian 
controversy  with  learning,  candour,  and  ingenuity. 

60  See  Petavius  (Dogm.  Theolog.  tom.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  16,  p.  468,  Ac.),  Cudworth 
(p.  669),  Bull  (sect.  iv.  p.  286-290,  edit.  Grab.).  The  w* pix<£>pv<ris  or  cvrcunwncessio 
is  perhaps  the  deepest  and  darkest  corner  of  the  whole  theological  abyss. 

60  The  third  section  of  Bull’s  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Faith,  which  some  of 
his  antagonists  have  called  nonsense,  and  others  heresy,  is  consecrated  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Father. 

vol.  n. — 24 
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consecrated  ground,  the  heretics  and  the  demons  lurked  in 
ambush  to  surprise  and  devour  the  unhappy  wanderer.  But, 
as  the  degrees  of  theological  hatred  depend  on  the  spirit  of  the 
war  rather  than  on  the  importance  of  the  controversy,  the 
heretics  who  degraded,  were  treated  with  more  severity  than 
those  who  annihilated,  the  person  of  the  Son.  The  life  of 
Athanasius  was  consumed  in  irreconcileable  opposition  to  the 
impious  madness  of  the  Arians ; 61  but  he  defended  above  twenty 
years  the  Sabellianism  of  Marcellos  of  Ancyra ;  and,  when  at 
last  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  communion, 
he  continued  to  mention,  with  an  ambiguous  smile,  the  venial 
errors  of  his  respectable  friend.®2 

The  authority  of  a  general  council,  to  which  the  Arians 
themselves  had  been  compelled  to  submit,  inscribed  on  the 
banners  of  the  orthodox  party  the  mysterious  characters  of  the 
word  Homoousion,  which  essentially  contributed,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  obscure  disputes,  some  nocturnal  combats,  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  uniformity  of  faith,  or  at  least 
of  language.  The  Consubstantialists,  who  by  their  success 
have  deserved  and  obtained  the  title  of  Catholics,  gloried  in  the 
simplicity  and  steadiness  of  their  own  creed,  and  insulted  the 
repeated  variations  of  their  adversaries,  who  were  destitute  of 
any  certain  rule  of  faith.  The  sincerity  or  the  cunning  of  the 
Arian  chiefs,  the  fears  of  the  laws  or  of  the  people,  their  rever¬ 
ence  for  Christ,  their  hatred  of  Athanasius,  all  the  causes, 
human  and  divine,  that  influence  and  disturb  the  counsels  of  a 
theological  faction,  introduced  among  the  sectaries  a  spirit  of 
discord  and  inconstancy,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
erected  eighteen  different  models  of  religion,®3  and  avenged  the 
violated  dignity  of  the  church.  The  zealous  Hilary,®4  who,  from 

61  The  ordinary  appellation  with  which  Athanasius  and  his  followers  chose  to 
compliment  the  Arians  was  that  of  Ariomanites. 

68  Epiphanius,  tom.  i.  Hares,  lxxii.  4,  p.  887.  See  the  adventures  of  Marcel¬ 
los  in  Tillemont  (M£m.  Eocles.  tom.  vii.  p.  880-899).  His  work,  in  one  book,  of 
the  unity  of  God,  was  answered  in  the  three  books,  which  are  still  extant,  of  Euse¬ 
bius.  After  a  long  and  careful  examination,  Petavius  (tom.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  14,  p.  78) 
has  reluotantly  pronounced  the  condemnation  of  Marcellus. 

63  Athanasius  in  his  epistle  concerning  the  synods  of  Seleucia  and  Bimini 
(tom.  i.  p.  886-905)  has  given  an  ample  list  of  Arian  creeds,  which  has  been 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  labours  of  the  indefatigable  Tillemont  (M4m.  Eccl&. 
tom.  vi.  p.  477). 

64  Erasmus,  with  admirable  sense  and  freedom,  has  delineated  the  just 
character  of  Hilary.  To  revise  his  text,  to  compose  the  annals  of  his  life,  and  to 
justify  his  sentiments  and  conduct,  is  the  province  of  the  Benedictine  editors. 
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the  peculiar  hardships  of  his  situation,  was  inclined  to  extenuate 
rather  than  to  aggravate  the  errors  of  the  Oriental  clergy,  de¬ 
clares  that  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Asia, 
to  which  he  had  been  banished,  there  could  be  found  very  few 
prelates  who  had  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.66 
The  oppression  which  he  had  felt,  the  disorders  of  which  he 
was  the  spectator  and  the  victim,  appeased,  during  a  short 
interval,  the  angry  passions  of  his  soul;  and  in  the  following 
passage,  of  which  1  shall  transcribe  a  few  lines,  the  bishop  of 
Poitiers  unwarily  deviates  into  the  style  of  a  Christian  philo¬ 
sopher.  “It  is  a  thing,”  says  Hilary,  “equally  deplorable  and 
dangerous,  that  there  are  as  many  creeds  as  opinions  among 
men,  as  many  doctrines  as  inclinations,  and  as  many  sources 
of  blasphemy  as  there  are  faults  among  us;  because  we  make 
creeds  arbitrarily,  and  explain  them  as  arbitrarily.  The  Homoou- 
sion  is  rejected,  and  received,  and  explained  away  by  successive 
synods.  The  partial  or  total  resemblance  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  is  a  subject  of  dispute  for  these  unhappy  times.  Every 
year,  nay  every  moon,  we  make  new  creeds  to  describe  invisible 
mysteries.  We  repent  of  what  we  have  done,  we  defend  those 
who  repent,  we  anathematize  those  whom  we  defended.  We 
condemn  either  the  doctrine  of  others  in  ourselves  or  our  own 
in  that  of  others;  and,  reciprocally  tearing  one  another  to 
pieces,  we  have  been  the  cause  of  each  other’s  ruin.”66 

It  will  not  be  expected,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  endured, 
that  I  should  swell  this  theological  digression  by  a  minute 
examination  of  the  eighteen  creeds,  the  authors  of  which,  for 
the  most  part,  disclaimed  the  odious  name  of  their  parent  Arius. 
It  is  amusing  enough  to  delineate  the  form,  and  to  trace  the 
vegetation,  of  a  singular  plant ;  but  the  tedious  detail  of  leaves 
without  flowers,  and  of  branches  without  fruit,  would  soon 
exhaust  the  patience,  and  disappoint  the  curiosity,  of  the 
laborious  student.  One  question  which  gradually  arose  from 

85  Absque  episoopo  Eleusio  et  panels  cum  eo,  ex  majore  parte  Asian©  deeem 
provinci®,  inter  quas  consisto,  vere  Deum  neseiunt.  Atque  utinam  penitus 
nescirent !  cum  procliviore  enim  veniA  ignorarent  quam  obtrectarent.  Hilar,  de 
Synodis,  sive  de  Fide  Orientalium,  o.  63,  p.  1186,  edit.  Benedict.  In  the  celebrated 
parallel  between  atheism  and  superstition,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  would  have  been 
surprised  in  the  philosophic  society  of  Bayle  and  Plutarch. 

<*Hilarius  ad  Constantium,  1.  ii.  o.  4,  5,  p.  1227,  1228.  This  remarkable 
passage  deserved  the  attention  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  has  transcribed  it  (vol.  iii.  p. 
470)  into  the  model  of  his  new  common-place  book. 
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the  Axian  controversy  may  however  be  noticed,  as  it  served  to 
produce  and  discriminate  the  three  sects  who  were  united  only 
by  their  common  aversion  to  the  Homoousion  of  the  Nicene 
synod.  1.  If  they  were  asked,  whether  the  Son  was  like  unto 
the  Father,  the  question  was  resolutely  answered  in  the  negative 
by  the  heretics  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of  Arius,  or 
indeed  to  those  of  philosophy;  which  seem  to  establish  an 
infinite  difference  between  the  Creator  and  the  most  excellent 
of  his  creatures.  This  obvious  consequence  was  maintained 
by  Aetius,87  on  whom  the  zeal  of  his  adversaries  bestowed  the 
surname  of  the  Atheist.  His  restless  and  aspiring  spirit  urged 
him  to  try  almost  every  profession  of  human  life.  He  was 
successively  a  slave,  or  at  least  a  husbandman,  a  travelling 
tinker,  a  goldsmith,  a  physician,  a  schoolmaster,  a  theologian, 
and  at  last  the  apostle  of  a  new  church,  which  was  propagated 
by  the  abilities  of  his  disciple  Eunomius.98  Armed  with  texts 
of  scripture,  and  with  captious  syllogisms  from  the  logic  of 
Aristotle,  the  subtle  Aetius  had  acquired  the  fame  of  an  in¬ 
vincible  disputant,  whom  it  was  impossible  either  to  silence  or 
to  convince.  Such  talents  engaged  the  friendship  of  the  Arian 
bishops,  till  they  were  forced  to  renounce  and  even  to  persecute 
a  dangerous  ally,  who  by  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning  had 
prejudiced  their  cause  in  the  popular  opinion  and  offended  the 
piety  of  their  most  devoted  followers.  2.  The  omnipotence  of 
the  Creator  suggested  a  specious  and  respectful  solution  of  the 
likeness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  faith  might  humbly 
receive  what  reason  could  not  presume  to  deny,  that  the  Supreme 
God  might  communicate  his  infinite  perfections,  and  create  a 
being  similar  only  to  himself. w  These  Arians  were  powerfully 

87  In  Philostorgius  (1.  iii.  o.  15)  the  character  and  adventures  of  Aetius 
appear  singular  enough,  though  they  are  carefully  softened  by  the  hand  of  a 
friend.  The  editor  Godefroy  (p.  1531,  who  was  more  attached  to  his  principles 
than  to  his  author,  has  collected  tne  odious  circumstances  which  his  various 
adversaries  have  preserved  or  invented.  [Aetius  was  honest  and  downright.  He 
and  his  party  were  disgusted  by  the  endless  shufflings  of  the  semi-Arians.] 

88  According  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  respected  both  those  sectaries, 
Aetius  had  been  endowed  with  a  stronger  understanding,  and  Eunomius  had  ac¬ 
quired  more  art  and  learning  (Philostorgius,  1.  viii.  o.  18).  The  confession  and 
apology  of  Eunomius  (Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Greec.  tom.  viii  p.  258-305)  is  one  of 
the  few  heretical  pieces  which  have  escaped. 

89  Yet,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Estius  and  Bull  (p.  297),  there  is  one 
power,  that  of  creation,  which  God  cannot  communicate  to  a  creature.  Estius, 
who  so  accurately  defined  the  limits  of  Omnipotence,  was  a  Dutchman  by  birth, 
and  by  trade  a  scholastic  divine.  Dupin,  Bibliot.  Eccles.  tom.  xvii  p.  45.  [The 
chief  leader  of  the  Homceans  was  Aoacius.] 
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supported  by  the  weight  and  abilities  of  their  leaders,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  Eusebian  interest,  and 
who  occupied  the  principal  thrones  of  the  East.  They  detested, 
perhaps  with  some  affectation,  the  impiety  of  Aetius;  they 
professed  to  believe,  either  without  reserve,  or  according  to  the 
scriptures,  that  the  Son  was  different  from  all  other  creatures 
and  similar  only  to  the  Father.  But  they  denied  that  he  was 
either  of  the  same  or  of  a  similar  substance ;  sometimes  boldly 
justifying  their  dissent,  and  sometimes  objecting  to  the  use  of 
the  word  substance,  which  seems  to  imply  an  adequate,  or  at 
least  a  distinct,  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  3.  The 
sect  which  asserted  the  doctrine  of  a  similar  substance  was  the 
most  numerous,  at  least  in  the  provinces  of  Asia;  and,  when 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  were  assembled  in  the  council  of 
8eleucia,7#  their  opinion  would  have  prevailed  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  five  to  forty-three  bishops.  The  Greek  word 
which  was  chosen  to  express  this  mysterious  resemblance  bears 
so  close  an  affinity  to  the  orthodox  symbol,  that  the  profane  of 
every  age  have  derided  the  furious  contests  which  the  difference 
of  a  single  diphthong  excited  between  the  Homoousians  and 
the  Homoiousians.  As  it  frequently  happens  that  the  sounds 
and  characters  which  approach  the  nearest  to  each  other  acci¬ 
dentally  represent  the  most  opposite  ideas,  the  observation 
would  be  itself  ridiculous,  if  it  were  possible  to  mark  any  real 
and  sensible  distinction  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Semi-Arians, 
as  they  were  improperly  styled,  and  that  of  the  Catholics  them¬ 
selves.  The  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  in  his  Phrygian  exile  very 
wisely  aimed  at  a  coalition  of  parties,  endeavours  to  prove  that, 
by  a  pious  and  faithful  interpretation,71  the  Homoiousion  may 
be  reduced  to  a  consubstantial  sense.  Yet  he  confesses  that 
the  word  has  a  dark  and  suspicious  aspect ;  and,  as  if  darkness 
were  congenial  to  theological  disputes,  the  Semi-Arians,  who 
advanced  to  the  doors  of  the  church,  assailed  them  with  the 
most  unrelenting  fury. 

nSabinua  (ap.  Soorat.  1.  ii.  c.  89)  had  copied  the  aots ;  Athanasius  and  Hilary 
have  explained  the  divisions  of  this  Arian  synod ;  the  other  circumstances  which 
are  relative  to  it  are  carefully  collected  by  Baronius  and  Tillemont. 

^Fideli  et  pi&  intelligent^  .  .  .  De  Synod,  c.  77,  p.  1193.  In  his  short 
apologetioal  notes  (first  published  by  the  Benedictines  from  a  Ms.  of  Ohartres)  he 
observes,  that  he  used  this  cautious  expression,  qui  intelligerem  et  impiam,  p. 
1206.  See  p.  1146.  Philostorgius,  who  saw  those  objects  through  a  different 
medium,  is  inclined  to  forget  the  difference  of  the  important  diphthong.  See  iq 
particular  vi|i.  17,  and  Godefroy,  p.  3$2, 
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The  provinces  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  which  cultivated  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  had  deeply  imbibed  the 
venom  of  the  Arian  controversy.  The  familiar  study  of  the 
Platonic  system,  a  vain  and  argumentative  disposition,  a  copious 
and  flexible  idiom,  supplied  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  East 
with  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  words  and  distinctions ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  their  fierce  contentions,  they  easily  forgot  the 
doubt  which  is  recommended  by  philosophy,  and  the  submission 
which  is  enjoined  by  religion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  West 
were  of  a  less  inquisitive  spirit;  their  passions  were  not  so 
forcibly  moved  by  invisible  objects ;  their  minds  were  less  fre¬ 
quently  exercised  by  the  habits  of  dispute,  and  such  was  the  happy 
ignorance  of  the  Gallican  church  that  Hilary  himself,  above 
thirty  years  after  the  first  general  council,  was  still  a  stranger 
to  the  Nicene  creed.72  The  Latins  had  received  the  rays  of 
divine  knowledge  through  the  dark  and  doubtful  medium  of  a 
translation.  The  poverty  and  stubbornness  of  their  native 
tongue  was  not  always  capable  of  affording  just  equivalents  for 
the  Greek  terms,  for  the  technical  words  of  the  Platonic  philo¬ 
sophy,73  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  gospel  or  by  the 
church  to  express  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  a 
verbal  defect  might  introduce  into  the  Latin  theology  a  long 
train  of  error  or  perplexity.74  But,  as  the  western  provincials 
had  the  good  fortune  of  deriving  their  religion  from  an  orthodox 
source,  they  preserved  with  steadiness  the  doctrine  which  they 
had  accepted  with  docility ;  and,  when  the  Arian  pestilence  ap¬ 
proached  their  frontiers,  they  were  supplied  with  the  seasonable 
preservative  of  the  Homoousion,  by  the  paternal  care  of  the 
connoji  of  Roman  pontiff.  Their  sentiments  and  their  temper  were  dis¬ 
played  in  the  memorable  synod  of  Rimini,  which  surpassed  in 
numbers  the  council  of  Nice,  since  it  was  composed  of  above 
four  hundred  bishops  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain  and 


Rimini. 

a.d.960 


^Tester  Deum  cseli  atque  terra  me  oum  neufcrum  audissem,  semper  tamen 
utrumque  sensisse.  .  .  .  Regeneratus  pridem  et  in  episoopatu  aliquantisper  manens 
Mem  Nioenam  nunquam  nisi  exsulaturus  audivi.  Hilar,  de  Synodis,  o.  xci.  p. 
1205.  The  Benedictines  are  persuaded  that  he  governed  the  diocese  of  Poitiers 
several  years  before  his  exile. 

73  Seneca  (Epist.  lviii.)  complains  that  even  the  r6  or  of  the  Platonists  (the 
of  the  bolder  schoolmen)  could  not  be  expressed  by  a  Latin  noun. 

74  The  preference  which  the  fourth  council  of  the  Lateran  at  length  gave  to  & 
numerical  rather  than  a  gcnericdl  unity  (see  Petav.  tom.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  13,  p.  424)  was 
favoured  by  the  Latin  language ;  rpids  seems  to  excite  the  idea  of  substance, 
triniias  of  qualities. 
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Illyricum.  From  the  first  debates  it  appeared  that  only  four¬ 
score  prelates  adhered  to  the  party,  though  they  affected  to 
anathematize  the  name  and  memory  of  Arius.  But  this  inferi¬ 
ority  was  compensated  by  the  advantages  of  skill,  of  experience, 
and  of  discipline ;  and  the  minority  was  conducted  by  Yalens 
and  Ursacius,  two  bishops  of  Illyricum,  who  had  spent  their 
lives  in  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  councils,  and  who  had  been 
trained  under  the  Eusebian  banner  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
East.  By  their  arguments  and  negotiations,  they  embarrassed, 
they  confounded,  they  at  last  deceived,  the  honest  simplicity  of 
the  Latin  bishops ;  who  suffered  the  palladium  of  the  faith  to 
be  extorted  from  their  hands  by  fraud  and  importunity  rather 
than  by  open  violence.  The  council  of  Bimini  was  not  allowed 
to  separate,  till  the  members  had  imprudently  subscribed  a 
captious  creed,  in  which  some  expressions,  susceptible  of  an 
heretical  sense,  were  inserted  in  the  room  of  the  Homoousion. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  according  to  Jerom,  the  world  was 
surprised  to  find  itself  Arian.76  But  the  bishops  of  the  Latin 
provinces  had  no  sooner  reached  their  respective  dioceses  than 
they  discovered  their  mistake  and  repented  of  their  weakness. 

The  ignominious  capitulation  was  rejected  with  disdain  and 
abhorrence;  and  the  Homoousian  standard,  which  had  been 
shaken  but  not  overthrown,  was  more  firmly  replanted  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  West.79 

Such  was  the  rise  and  progress  and  such  were  the  natural  re- conduct  of 
volutions  of  those  theological  disputes  which  disturbed  the  peace  perors in 
of  Christianity  under  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  of  his  sons.  contro- 
j  But,  as  those  princes  presumed  to  extend  their  despotism  over Ter,y 
j  the  faith,  as  well  as  over  the  lives  and  fortunes,  of  their  subjects ; 

I  the  weight  of  their  suffrage  sometimes  inclined  the  ecclesiastical 
balance;  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  King  of  Heaven  were 
settled,  or  changed,  or  modified,  in  the  cabinet  of  an  earthly 
monarch. 

The  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  which  pervaded  the  provinces  indurer- 
of  the  East  interrupted  the  triumph  of  Constantine ;  but  the  constM^ 

324 

75  Ingemuit  totus  orbis,  et  Arianum  se  esse  miratus  est.  Hieronym.  adv.  Luci¬ 
fer.  tom.  i.  p.  145. 

76  The  story  of  the  council  of  Bimini  is  very  elegantly  told  by  Sulpioius  Severus 

S3ist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  419-430,  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1647  [c.  41]),  and  by  Jerom  in  his 
ialogue  against  the  Luciferians.  The  design  of  the  latter  is  to  apologize  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Latin  bishops,  who  were  deceived,  and  who  repented.  [The 
council  of  Bimini  was  a  victory  for  Acacius  and  hiB  Homceans.] 
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emperor  continued  for  some  time  to  view,  with  cool  and  careless 
indifference,  the  object  of  the  dispute.  As  he  was  yet  ignorant 
of  the  difficulty  of  appeasing  the  quarrels  of  theologians,  he 
addressed  to  the  contending  parties,  to  Alexander  and  to  Arius, 
a  moderating  epistle ; 77  which  may  be  ascribed,  with  far  greater 
reason,  to  the  untutored  sense  of  a  soldier  and  statesman  than 
to  the  dictates  of  any  of  his  episcopal  counsellors.  He  attributes 
the  origin  of  the  whole  controversy  to  a  trifling  and  subtle  ques¬ 
tion,  concerning  an  incomprehensible  point  of  the  law,  which 
was  foolishly  asked  by  the  bishop,  and  imprudently  resolved  by 
the  presbyter.  He  laments  that  the  Christian  people,  who  had 
the  same  God,  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  worship,  should 
be  divided  by  such  inconsiderable  distinctions ;  and  he  seriously 
recommends  to  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  the  example  of  the 
Greek  philosophers ;  who  could  maintain  their  arguments  with¬ 
out  losing  their  temper,  and  assert  their  freedom  without  vio¬ 
lating  their  friendship.  The  indifference  and  contempt  of  the 
sovereign  would  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most  effectual  method 
of  silencing  the  dispute,  if  the  popular  current  had  been  less 
rapid  and  impetuous,  and  if  Constantine  himself,  in  the  midst 
of  faction  and  fanaticism,  could  have  preserved  the  calm  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  own  mind.  But  his  ecclesiastical  ministers  soon 
V  contrived  to  seduce  the  impartiality  of  the  magistrate,  and  to 
awaken  the  zeal  of  the  proselyte.  He  was  provoked  by  the  in¬ 
sults  which  had  been  offered  to  his  statues ;  he  was  alarmed  by 
the  real,  as  well  as  the  imaginary,  magnitude  of  the  spreading 
mischief ;  and  he  extinguished  the  hope  of  peace  and  toleration, 
from  the  moment  that  he  assembled  three  hundred  bishops 
within  the  walls  of  the  same  palace.  The  presence  of  the 
monarch  swelled  the  importance  of  the  debate;  his  attention 
multiplied  the  arguments ;  and  he  exposed  his  person  with  a 
patient  intrepidity,  which  animated  the  valour  of  the  combat¬ 
ants.  Notwithstanding  the  applause  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  eloquence  and  sagacity  of  Constantine,78  a  Roman 
general,  whose  religion  might  be  still  a  subject  of  doubt,  and 
whose  mind  had  not  been  enlightened  either  by  study  or  by 

77  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  o.  64-72.  The  principles  of  toleration 
and  religious  indifference,  contained  in  this  epistle,  have  given  great  offenoe  to 
Baronius,  Tillemont,  &c.  who  suppose  that  the  emperor  had  some  evil  counsellor, 
either  Satan  or  Eusebius,  at  his  elbow.  See  Jortin’s  Remarks,  tom.  ii.  p.  188. 

78  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  o.  13. 
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inspiration,  waB  indifferently  qualified  to  discuss,  in  the  Greek 
language,  a  metaphysical  question,  or  an  article  of  faith.  But 
the  credit  of  his  favourite  Osius,  who  appears  to  have  presided 
in  the  council  of  Nice,  might  dispose  the  emperor  in  favour  of 
the  orthodox  party ;  and  a  well-timed  insinuation  that  the  same 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  now  protected  the  heretic,  had 
lately  assisted  the  tyrant,79  might  exasperate  him  against  their 
adversaries.  The  Nicene  creed  was  ratified  by  Constantine; 
and  his  firm  declaration  that  those  who  resisted  the  divine 
judgment  of  the  synod  must  prepare  themselves  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  exile  annihilated  the  murmurs  of  a  feeble  opposition ; 
which  from  seventeen,  was  almost  instantly  reduced  to  two,  pro¬ 
testing  bishops.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  yielded  a  reluctant  and 
ambiguous  consent  to  the  Homoousion ; 80  and  the  wavering  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Nicomedian  Eusebius  served  only  to  delay,  about  He  pent- 
three  months,  his  disgrace  and  exile.81  The  impious  Arius  was  Arlan*h* 
banished  into  one  of  the  remote  provinces  of  Illyricum;  his 
person  and  disciples  were  branded  by  law  with  the  odious  name 
of  Porphyrians;  his  writings  were  condemned  to  the  flames, 
and  a  capital  punishment  was  denounced  against  those  in  whose 
possession  they  should  be  found.  The  emperor  had  now  im¬ 
bibed  the  spirit  of  controversy,  and  the  angry  sarcastic  style  of 
his  edicts  was  designed  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  the  hatred 
which  he  had  conceived  against  the  enemies  of  Christ.82 

But,  as  if  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  had  been  guided  by  and  u>e 
passion  instead  of  principle,  three  years  from  the  council  of  part*  a.d. 

™  Theodore*  has  preserved  (1.  1.  o.  20)  an  epistle  from  Constantine  to  the 
people  of  Nicomedia,  in  which  tne  monaron  declares  himself  the  public  accuser 
of  one  of  his  subjects ;  he  styles  Eusebius,  6  rrjs  rvfxxyrucrjs  vfiAnjros  avfifi^rrrist  and 
complains  of  his  hostile  behaviour  during  the  civil  war. 

80 See  in  Socrates  (1.  i.  c.  8),  or  rather  in  Theodoret  (1.  i.  c.  12),  an  original 
letter  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  in  which  he  attempts  to  justify  his  subscribing  the 
Homoousion.  The  character  of  Eusebius  has  always  been  a  problem  ;  but  those 
who  have  read  the  second  critical  epistle  of  Le  Olero  (Ars  Grit.  tom.  iii.  p.  30-69) 
must  entertain  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  orthodoxy  and  sincerity  of  the 
bishop  of  Caesarea.  [It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  Eusebius  proposed  that  the 
creed  (wi<rris)  in  use  at  Caesarea,  which  he  had  learnt  as  a  catechumen,  should  be 
adopted  by  the  council ;  that  the  council  acoepted  the  suggestion  ;  but  bo  altered 
the  wording,  especially  by  adding  the  attribute  Homoousios,  that  a  Caesarean 
could  not  have  recognized  it  and  Eusebius  hesitated  to  subscribe.] 

81  Athanasius,  tom.  i.  p.  727 ;  Philostorgius,  1.  i.  o.  10,  and  Godefroy,  Com¬ 
mentary,  p.  41. 

82  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  9.  In  his  circular  letters,  which  were  addressed  to  the 
several  cities,  Constantine  employed  against  the  heretics  the  arms  of  ridicule  and 
comic  raillery.  [As  to  the  result  of  the  council :  “  the  triumph  was  rather  a  sur¬ 
prise  than  a  solid  victory,”  Gwatkin  (Arian  Controversy,  p.  39).] 
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Nice  were  scarcely  elapsed  before  he  discovered  some  symptoms 
of  mercy,  and  even  of  indulgence,  towards  the  proscribed  sect, 
which  was  secretly  protected  by  his  favourite  sister.  The 
exiles  were  recalled ;  and  Eusebius,  who  gradually  resumed  his 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Constantine,  was  restored  to  the 
episcopal  throne  from  which  he  had  been  ignominiously  de¬ 
graded.  Arius  himself  was  treated  by  the  whole  court  with  the 
respect  which  would  have  been  due  to  an  innocent  and  oppressed 
man.  His  faith  was  approved  by  the  synod  of  Jerusalem; 
and  the  emperor  seemed  impatient  to  repair  his  injustice,  by 
issuing  an  absolute  command  that  he  should  be  solemnly  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  communion  in  the  cathedral  of  Constantinople. 
On  the  same  day  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  triumph  of  Arius, 
he  expired;  and  the  strange  and  horrid  circumstances  of  his 
death  might  excite  a  suspicion  that  the  orthodox  saints  had 
contributed  more  efficaciously  than  by  their  prayers  to  deliver 
the  church  from  the  most  formidable  of  her  enemies.81  The 
three  principal  leaders  of  the  Catholics,  Athanasius  of  Alexandria, 
Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  Paul  of  Constantinople,  were  de¬ 
posed  on  various  accusations,  by  the  sentence  of  numerous 
councils ;  and  were  afterwards  banished  into  distant  provinces 
by  the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors,  who,  in  the  last  moments 
of  his  life,  received  the  rites  of  baptism  from  the  Arian  bishop 
of  Nicomedia.  The  ecclesiastical  government  of  Constantine 
cannot  be  justified  from  the  reproach  of  levity  and  weakness. 
But  the  credulous  monarch,  unskilled  in  the  stratagems  of 
theological  warfare,  might  be  deceived  by  the  modest  and 
specious  professions  of  the  heretics,  whose  sentiments  he  never 
perfectly  understood ;  and,  while  he  protected  Arius,  and 
persecuted  Athanasius,  he  still  considered  the  council  of  Nice 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  peculiar  glory  of 
his  own  reign.84 

88  We  derive  the  original  story  from  Athanasius  (tom.  i.  p.  670),  who  expresses 
some  reluotanoe  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  the  dead.  He  might  exaggerate ;  but 
the  perpetual  commerce  of  Alexandria  and  Oonst&ntinople  would  have  rendered  it 
dangerous  to  invent.  Those  who  press  the  literal  narrative  of  the  death  of  Arius 
(his  bowels  suddenly  burst  out  in  a  privy)  must  make  their  option  between  potson 
and  miracle. 

64  The  change  in  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  in  the  conduct,  of  Constantine, 
may  be  traced  in  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iii.  o.  28, 1.  iv.  o.  41),  Socrates 

il.  i.  c.  23-89),  Sozomen  (1.  ii.  c.  16-84),  Theodoret  (1.  i.  c.  14-84),  and  Philostoigius 
1.  ii.  o.  1-17).  But  the  first  of  these  writers  was  too  near  the  scene  of  notion 
and  the  others  were  too  remote  from  it.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  important 
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The  sons  of  Constantine  must  have  been  admitted  from  their  constan- 
childhood  into  the  rank  of  catechumens,  but  they  imitated,  in  favours  the 
the  delay  of  their  baptism,  the  example  of  their  father.  Like  a.d.  sst-wi 
him,  they  presumed  to  pronounce  their  judgment  on  mysteries 
into  which  they  had  never  been  regularly  initiated,86  and  the 
fate  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  depended,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  sentiments  of  Constantius ;  who  inherited  the  provinces 
of  the  East,  and  acquired  the  possession  of  the  whole  empire. 

The  Arian  presbyter  or  bishop,  who  had  secreted  for  his  use  the  . 
testament  of  the  deceased  emperor,  improved  the  fortunate 
occasion  which  had  introduced  him  to  the  familiarity  of  a  prince 
whose  public  counsels  were  always  swayed  by  his  domestic 
favourites.  The  eunuchs  and  slaves  diffused  the  spiritual 
poison  through  the  palace,  and  the  dangerous  infection  was 
communicated,  by  the  female  attendants  to  the  guards,  and  by 
the  empress  to  her  unsuspicious  husband.86  The  partiality 
which  Constantius  always  expressed  towards  the  Eusebian 
faction87  was  insensibly  fortified  by  the  dexterous  management 
of  their  leaders ;  and  his  victory  over  the  tyrant  Magnentius 
increased  his  inclination,  as  well  as  ability,  to  employ  the  arms 
of  power  in  the  cause  of  Arianism.  While  the  two  armies  were 
engaged  in  the  plains  of  Mursa,  and  the  fate  of  the  two  rivals 
depended  on  the  chance  of  war,  the  son  of  Constantine  passed 
the  anxious  moments  in  a  church  of  the  martyrs,  under  the 
walls  of  the  city.  His  spiritual  comforter,  Yalens,  the  Arian 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  employed  the  most  artful  precautions  to 
obtain  such  early  intelligence  as  might  secure  either  his  favour 
or  his  escape.  A  secret  chain  of  swift  and  trusty  messengers 
informed  him  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  battle ;  and,  while  the 


task  of  con  tinning  the  history  of  the  church  should  have  been  left  for  two  laymen 
and  a  heretic.  [Mr.  Gwatkin  rejects  the  view  that  Constantine  became  an 
Arian.] 

®  Quia  etiam  turn  catechu  menus  saoramentum  fidei  merifco  videretur  potuisse 
neecire.  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  410  [c.  89]. 

88  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Sozomen,  1.  iii.  c.  18.  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  813,  884. 
He  observes  that  the  eunuchs  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Son.  Compare  Dr. 
Jortin’s  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  8,  with  a  certain  genealogy 
in  Candide  (ch.  ix.),  which  ends  with  one  of  the  first  companions  of  Christopher 
Columbus. 

87  [It  is  important  to  note  that  the  anti-Nicenes,  headed  by  Eusebius  and 
opposed  to  Athanasius,  did  not  dare  to  avow  open  Arianism  till  a.d.  857.  The 
strength  of  the  opposition,  as  Mr.  Gwatkin  has  well  brought  out,  rested  on  a 
“  formidable  mass  of  conservative  discontent,'1  including  Jews,  pagans,  Ac.  and 
especially  strong  in  the  province  of  Asia.] 
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courtiers  stood  trembling  round  their  affrighted  master,  Valens 
assured  him  that  the  Gallic  legions  gave  way ;  and  insinuated 
with  some  presence  of  mind  that  the  glorious  event  had  been 
revealed  to  him  by  an  angel.  The  grateful  emperor  ascribed 
his  success  to  the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  bishop  of  Mursa, 
whose  faith  had  deserved  the  public  and  miraculous  approbation 
of  Heaven.88  The  Arians,  who  considered  as  their  own  the 
victory  of  Constantius,  preferred  his  glory  to  that  of  his  father.89 

*  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  immediately  composed  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  celestial  cross  encircled  with  a  splendid  rainbow ;  which 
during  the  festival  of  Pentecost,  about  the  third  hour  of  the  day, 
had  appeared  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  the  edification  of 
the  devout  pilgrims  and  the  people  of  the  holy  city.90  The 
size  of  the  meteor  was  gradually  magnified;  and  the  Arian 
historian  has  ventured  to  affirm  that  it  was  conspicuous  to  the 
two  armies  in  the  plains  of  Pannonia ;  and  that  the  tyrant,  who 
is  purposely  represented  as  an  idolater,  fled  before  the  auspicious 
sign  of  orthodox  Christianity.91 

The  sentiments  of  a  judicious  stranger,  who  has  impartially 
considered  the  progress  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  discord,  are 
always  entitled  to  our  notice :  and  a  short  passage  of  Ammi- 
anus,  who  served  in  the  armies,  and  studied  the  character,  of 
Constantius,  is  perhaps  of  more  value  than  many  pages  of 
theological  invectives.  “The  Christian  religion,  which,  in  it¬ 
self,”  says  that  moderate  historian,  « is  plain  and  simple,  he 
confounded  by  the  dotage  of  superstition.  Instead  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  parties  by  the  weight  of  his  authority,  he  cherished 
and  propagated,  by  verbal  disputes,  the  differences  which  his 
vain  curiosity  had  excited.  The  highways  were  covered  with 
troops  of  bishops,  galloping  from  every  side  to  the  assemblies, 

88  Sulpicius  Severus  in  Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  405,  406  [c.  38]. 

89  Cyril  (apud  Baron,  a.d.  853,  No.  26)  expressly  observes  that  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  cross  had  been  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  that  it  had 
appeared,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens.  This  opposi¬ 
tion  evidently  proves  that  Cyril  was  ignorant  of  the  stupendous  miracle  to  which 
the  conversion  of  Constantine  is  attributed ;  and  this  ignorance  is  the  more  sur¬ 
prising,  since  it  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  after  his  death  that  Cyril  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  immediate  successor  of  Eusebius  of 
Csesarea.  See  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eoclds.  tom.  viii.  p.  715. 

90  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  ingenuity  of  Cyril  might  be  assisted 
by  some  natural  appearances  of  a  solar  halo. 

91  Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  26.  He  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  by  Cedrenus,  and  by  Nioephorus  (see  Gothofred.  Dissert,  p.  188).  They 
oould  not  refuse  a  miracle,  even  from  the  hand  of  an  enemy. 
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which  they  call  synods  ;  and,  while  they  laboured  to  reduce  the 
whole  sect  to  their  own  particular  opinions,  the  public  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  posts  was  almost  ruined  by  their  hasty  and  repeated 
joumies.”92  Our  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical 
transactions  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  would  furnish  an  ample 
commentary  on  this  remarkable  passage;  which  justifies  the 
rational  apprehensions  of  Athanasius  that  the  restless  activity  of 
the  clergy,  who  wandered  round  the  empire  in  search  of  the 
true  faith,  would  excite  the  contempt  and  laughter  of  the  un¬ 
believing  world.98  As  soon  as  the  emperor  was  relieved  from 
the  terrors  of  the  civil  war,  he  devoted  the  leisure  of  his  winter 
quarters  at  Arles,  Milan,  Sirmium,  and  Constantinople,  to  the 
amusement  or  toils  of  controversy:  the  sword  of  the  magis¬ 
trate,  and  even  of  the  tyrant,  was  unsheathed,  to  enforce  the 
reasons  of  the  theologian;  and,  as  he  opposed  the  orthodox 
faith  of  Nice,  it  is  readily  confessed  that  his  incapacity  and 
ignorance  were  equal  to  his  presumption.94  The  eunuchs,  the 
women,  and  the  bishops,  who  governed  the  vain  and  feeble 
mind  of  the  emperor,  had  inspired  him  with  an  insuperable 
dislike  to  the  Homoousion;  but  his  timid  conscience  was 
alarmed  by  the  impiety  of  Aetius.  The  guilt  of  that  atheist  was 
aggravated  by  the  suspicious  favour  of  the  unfortunate  Gallus ; 
and  even  the  deaths  of  the  Imperial  ministers  who  had  been 
massacred  at  Antioch  were  imputed  to  the  suggestions  of  that 
dangerous  sophist.  The  mind  of  Constantius,  which  could 
neither  be  moderated  by  reason  nor  fixed  by  faith,  was  blindly 
impelled  to  either  side  of  the  dark  and  empty  abyss  by  his 
horror  of  the  opposite  extreme :  he  alternately  embraced  and 
condemned  the  sentiments,  he  successively  banished  and  recalled 
the  leaders,  of  the  Arian  and  Semi-Arian  factions.96  During  the 

99  So  curious  a  passage  well  deserves  to  be  transcribed.  Christianam  religionem 
absolutam  et  simplioem,  anili  superstitione  confundens;  in  quA  scrutanaA  per- 
plexius  quam  componendA  gravius  excitaret  discidia  plurima;  quae  progressa 
fusius  aluit  concertatione  verborum,  ut  catervis  antistitum  jumentis  publiois  ultro 
citroque  discurrentibus,  per  synodos  (quas  appellant)  dum  ritum  omnem  ad  suum 
trahere  oonantur  ([so  best  Ms.],  Valesms  reads  conatur)  rei  vehicularias  oonoideret 
nervos.  Ammianus,  xxi.  16. 

99  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  870. 

94  Socrates,  1.  ii.  o.  85-47.  Sosomen,  1.  iv.  c.  12-30.  Theodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  18-82. 
Philostorg.  1.  iv.  c.  4-12 ;  1.  v.  o.  1-4 ;  1.  vi.  c.  1-5. 

99  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  23,  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  831.  Tillemont  (M4m.  Eoolto. 
tom.  vii.  p.  947)  has  collected  several  instances  of  the  haughty  fanaticism  of 
Oonstantius  from  the  detached  treatises  of  Lucifer  of  Oagliari.  The  very  titles  of 
these  treatises  inspire  zeal  and  terror ;  “  Moriendum  pro  Dei  Filio,”  “  De  Begibus 
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season  of  public  business  or  festivity,  he  employed  whole  days, 
and  even  nights,  in  selecting  the  words,  and  weighing  the 
syllables,  which  composed  his  fluctuating  creeds.  The  subject 
of  his  meditation  still  pursued  and  occupied  his  slumbers ;  the 
incoherent  dreams  of  the  emperor  were  received  as  celestial 
visions ;  and  he  accepted  with  complacency  the  lofty  title  of 
bishop  of  bishops,  from  those  ecclesiastics  who  forgot  the  interest 
of  their  order  for  the  gratification  of  their  passions.  The  design 
of  establishing  an  uniformity  of  doctrine,  which  had  engaged 
him  to  convene  so  many  synods  in  Gaul,  Italy,  Illyricum,  and 
Asia,  was  repeatedly  baffled  by  his  own  levity,  by  the  divisions 
of  the  Arians,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics  ;  and  he 
resolved,  as  the  last  and  decisive  effort,  imperiously  to  dictate 
the  decrees  of  a  general  council.  The  destructive  earthquake 
of  Nicomedia,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  convenient  place,  and 
perhaps  some  secret  motives  of  policy,  produced  an  alteration  in 
the  summons.  The  bishops  of  the  East  were  directed  to  meet 
at  Seleucia,  in  Isauria ;  while  those  of  the  West  held  their  de¬ 
liberations  at  Bimini,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic;  and, 
instead  of  two  or  three  deputies  from  each  province,  the  whole 
episcopal  body  was  ordered  to  march.  The  eastern  council, 
after  consuming  four  days  in  fierce  and  unavailing  debate, 
separated  without  any  definitive  conclusion.  The  council  of 
the  West  was  protracted  till  the  seventh  month.  Taurus,  the 
praetorian  prsefect,  was  instructed  not  to  dismiss  the  prelates  till 
they  should  all  be  united  in  the  same  opinion ;  and  his  efforts 
were  supported  by  a  power  of  banishing  fifteen  of  the  most 
refractory,  and  a  promise  of  the  consulship  if  he  achieved  so 
a.d.  360  difficult  an  adventure.  His  prayers  and  threats,  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign,  the  sophistry  of  Valens  and  Ursacius,  the 
distress  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  tedious  melancholy  of 
hopeless  exile,  at  length  extorted  the  reluctant  consent  of  the 
bishops  of  Bimini.  The  deputies  of  the  East  and  of  the  West 
attended  the  emperor  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  imposing  on  the  world  a  profession 
of  faith  which  established  the  likeness,  without  expressing  the 

Apostaticis,”  “  De  non  oonveniendo  cum  Heeretico,”  •*  De  non  p&rcendo  in  Doom 
delinquentibus  [Exiled  355-861.  His  strictness  led  him  to  renounce  communion 
with  Athanasius  as  tainted  by  Arianism.  His  works  are  printed  in  Migne,  Patrol. 
Lat.  xiii.,  and  there  is  a  new  ed.  by  Hartel,  1886.] 
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conmbatantiality ,  of  the  Son  of  God.96  But  the  triumph  of 
Arianism  had  been  preceded  by  the  removal  of  the  orthodox 
clergy,  whom  it  was  impossible  either  to  intimidate  or  to  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  and  the  reign  of  Constantius  was  disgraced  by  the  unjust 
and  ineffectual  persecution  of  the  great  Athanasius. 

We  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  observing,  either  in  active  character 
or  speculative  life,  what  effect  may  be  produced,  or  what  ob-  tures  of en” 
stacles  may  be  surmounted,  by  the  force  of  a  single  mindsia8ana 
when  it  is  inflexibly  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  a  single  object. 

The  immortal  name  of  Athanasius97  will  never  be  separated 
from  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  whose  defence  he 
consecrated  every  moment  and  every  faculty  of  his  being.  Edu¬ 
cated  in  the  family  of  Alexander,  he  had  vigorously  opposed  the 
early  progress  of  the  Arian  heresy :  he  exercised  the  important 
functions  of  secretary  under  the  aged  prelate ;  and  the  fathers  of 
the  Nicene  council  beheld,  with  surprise  and  respect,  the  rising 
virtues  of  the  young  deacon.  In  a  time  of  public  danger,  the 
dull  claims  of  age  and  of  rank  are  sometimes  superseded ;  and 
within  five  months  after  his  return  from  Nice,98  the  deacon 
Athanasius  was  seated  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Egypt,  a.d.  326-373 
He  filled  that  eminent  station  above  forty-six  years,  and  his 
long  administration  was  spent  in  a  perpetual  combat  against  the 
powers  of  Arianism.  Five  times  was  Athanasius  expelled  from 
his  throne ;  twenty  years  he  passed  as  an  exile  or  a  fugitive ; 
and  almost  every  province  of  the  Boman  empire  was  succes¬ 
sively  witness  to  his  merit,  and  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of 
the  Homoousion,  which  he  considered  as  the  sole  pleasure  and 

94  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  418-480  [0.  41-44].  The  Greek  historians 
were  very  ignorant  oi  the  affairs  of  the  West. 

97  We  may  regret  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  composed  a  panegyric  instead  of  a 
life  of  Athanasius ;  bat  we  should  enjoy  and  improve  the  advantage  of  drawing 
oar  most  authentic  materials  from  the  rich  fund  of  his  own  epistles  and  apologies 
(tom.  i.  p.  670-951).  I  shall  not  imitate  the  example  of  Socrates  (1.  ii.  c.  1),  who 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  history  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  con¬ 
sult  the  writings  of  Athanasius.  Yet  even  Socrates,  the  more  curious  Sozomen, 
and  the  learned  Theodoret,  connect  the  life  of  Athanasius  with  the  series  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  history.  The  diligence  of  Tillemont  (tom.  viii.)  and  of  the  Benedictine 
editors  has  collected  every  fact,  and  examined  every  difficulty.  [H.  Lietzmann, 
Ghronologie  der  ersten  una  zweiten  Verbannung  des  Athanasius,  in  Zeitschrift  fiir 
wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  44,  880  sqq.  (1901).  Loeschke,  Rheini aches  Museum, 

59,  451  sqq.  Batiffol,  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  7,  265  sqq .,  10,  128  sqq.  E. 

Schwartz,  Zur  Geschichte  des  Athanasius,  in  the  Gottinger  Nach  rich  ten  (1904-5). 

A.  Stiilcken,  Athanasiana,  1899,  and  K.  Hoss,  Studien  fiber  das  Schrifttum  und  die 
Theologie  des  Athanasius,  1899,  defend  the  genuineness  of  the  Contra  gentes  and 
the  De  incarnation©.] 

98  [The  Coptic  date  is  17th  April,  326.] 
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business,  as  the  duty,  and  as  the  glory,  of  his  life.  Amidst  the 
storms  of  persecution,  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient 
of  labour,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety ;  and,  although  his 
mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticism,  Athanasius 
displayed  a  superiority  of  character  and  abilities,  which  would 
have  qualified  him,  far  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of 
Constantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy.  His 
learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extensive  than  that  of 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  his  rude  eloquence  could  not  be 
compared  with  the  polished  oratory  of  Gregory  or  Basil ;  but, 
whenever  the  primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon  to  justify  his 
sentiments  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated  style,  either  of 
speaking  or  writing,  was  clear,  forcible,  and  persuasive.  He 
has  always  been  revered  in  the  orthodox  school,  as  one  of  the 
most  accurate  masters  of  the  Christian  theology ;  and  he  was 
supposed  to  possess  two  profane  sciences,  less  adapted  to  the 
episcopal  character,  the  knowledge  of  jurisprudence 99  and  that 
of  divination.100  Some  fortunate  conjectures  of  future  events, 
which  impartial  reasoners  might  ascribe  to  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  Athanasius,  were  attributed  by  his  friends  to 
heavenly  inspiration,  and  imputed  by  his  enemies  to  infernal 
magic. 

But,  as  Athanasius  was  continually  engaged  with  the  pre¬ 
judices  and  passions  of  every  order  of  men,  from  the  monk  to 
the  emperor,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  his  first  and 
most  important  science.  He  preserved  a  distinct  and  unbroken 
view  of  a  scene  which  was  incessantly  shifting ;  and  never  failed 
to  improve  those  decisive  moments  which  are  irrecoverably  past 
before  they  are  perceived  by  a  common  eye.  The  archbishop 
of  Alexandria  was  capable  of  distinguishing  how  far  he  might 
boldly  command,  and  where  he  must  dexterously  insinuate; 
how  long  he  might  contend  with  power,  and  when  he  must 
withdraw  from  persecution ;  and,  while  he  directed  the  thunders 
of  the  church  against  heresy  and  rebellion,  he  could  assume,  in 

KSulpioius  Severus  (Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  396  [c.  36,  ad  init.])  calls  him  a 
lawyer,  a  jurisconsult.  This  character  oannot  now  be  discovered  either  in  the  life 
or  writings  oi  Athanasius  [ uirum  sanctum  is  the  true  reading,  not  iuris  consuUum]. 

100  Dicebatur  enim  fatidicarum  sortium  fidem,  qureve  augurales  portenderent 
alites  scientis8ime  callens  aliquoties  preedixisse  futura.  Ammianus,  xv.  7.  A 
prophecy,  or  rather  a  joke,  is  related  by  Sosomen  (1.  iv.  c.  10),  which  evidently 
proves  (if  the  crows  speak  Latin)  that  Athanasius  understood  the  language  of  the 
crows. 
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the  bosom  of  his  own  party,  the  flexible  and  indulgent  temper 
of  a  prudent  leader.  The  election  of  Athanasius  has  not 
escaped  the  reproach  of  irregularity  and  precipitation;141  but 
the  propriety  of  his  behaviour  conciliated  the  affections  both 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  The  Alexandrians  were 
impatient  to  rise  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  an  eloquent  and 
liberal  pastor.  In  his  distress  he  always  derived  support,  or  at 
least  consolation,  from  the  faithful  attachment  of  his  parochial 
clergy ;  and  the  hundred  bishops  of  Egypt  adhered,  with  un¬ 
shaken  zeal,  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius.  In  the  modest 
equipage  which  pride  and  policy  would  affect,  he  frequently 
performed  the  episcopal  visitation  of  his  provinces,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  confines  of  .Ethiopia ;  familiarly  con¬ 
versing  with  the  meanest  of  the  populace,  and  humbly  salut¬ 
ing  the  saints  and  hermits  of  the  desert.102  Nor  was  it  only 
in  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  among  men  whose  education-  and 
manners  were  similar  to  his  own,  that  Athanasius  displayed  the 
ascendancy  of  his  genius.  He  appeared  with  easy  and  respect¬ 
ful  firmness  in  the  courts  of  princes ;  and  in  the  various  turns  of  - 
his  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune,  he  never  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  friends  or  the  esteem  of  his  enemies. 

In  his  youth,  the  primate  of  Egypt  resisted  the  great  Con-  peraeon- 
stantine,  who  had  repeatedly  signified  his  will  that  Arius  should  )^Snst 
be  restored  to  the  Catholic  communion.103  The  emperor  re-2u£u“’ 
spec  ted,  and  might  forgive,  this  inflexible  resolution;  and  the AD' 830 
faction  who  considered  Athanasius  as  their  most  formidable 
enemy  were  constrained  to  dissemble  their  hatred,  and  silently 
to  prepare  an  indirect  and  distant  assault.  They  scattered 
rumours  and  suspicions,  represented  the  archbishop  as  a  proud 

101  The  irregular  ordination  of  Athanasius  was  slightly  mentioned  in  the 
councils  which  were  held  against  him.  See  Philostorg.  1.  ii.  c.  11,  and  Godefroy, 
p.  71 :  but  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  assembly  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt 
would  solemnly  attest  a  public  falsehood.  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  726. 

103  See  the  History  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  published  by  Rosweide ;  and 
Tillemont,  M6m.  Eocl6s.  tom.  vii.  in  the  lives  of  Anthony,  Pachomius,  Ac.  Atha¬ 
nasius  himself,  who  did  not  disdain  to  compose  the  life  of  his  friend  Anthony,  has 
carefully  observed  how  often  the  holy  monk  deplored  and  prophesied  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  of  the  Arian  heresy.  Athanas.  tom.  ii.  p.  492,  498,  &c. 

103  At  first  Constantine  threatened  in  speaking,  but  requested  in  writing ,  *al 
irypdpas  facltet,  ypdfpoov  ^iov.  [The  first  menaces  were  from  Eusebius.  After¬ 
wards  Constantine  wrote  threateningly,  Socrates,  i.  27.]  His  letters  gradually 
assumed  a  menacing  tone ;  but,  while  he  required  that  the  entrance  of  the  church 
should  be  open  to  all ,  he  avoided  the  odious  name  of  Arius.  Athanasius,  like  a 
skilful  politician,  has  accurately  marked  these  distinctions  (tom.  i.  p.  788),  whioh 
allowed  him  some  scope  for  excuse  and  delay. 
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and  oppressive  tyrant,  and  boldly  accused  him  of  violating  the 
treaty  which  had  been  ratified  in  the  Nicene  council  with  the 
schismatic  followers  of  Meletius.104  Athanasius  had  openly 
disapproved  that  ignominious  peace,  and  the  emperor  was 
disposed  to  believe  that  he  had  abused  his  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  power,  to  persecute  those  odious  sectaries ;  that  he  had 
sacrilegiously  broken  a  chalice  in  one  of  their  churches  of 
Mareotis;  that  he  had  whipped  or  imprisoned  six  of  their 
bishops ;  and  that  Arsenius,  a  seventh  bishop  of  the  same  party, 
had  been  murdered,  or  at  least  mutilated,  by  the  cruel  hand 
u.d.339]  of  the  primate.106  These  charges,  which  affected  his  honour 
and  his  life,  were  referred  by  Constantine  to  his  brother  Dal- 
matius  the  censor,  who  resided  at  Antioch;  the  synods  of 
CsBsarea  and  Tyre  were  successively  convened ;  and  the  bishops 
of  the  East  were  instructed  to  judge  the  cause  of  Athanasius 
before  they  proceeded  to  consecrate  the  new  church  of  the 
Resurrection  at  Jerusalem.  The  primate  might  be  conscious 
of  his  innocence ;  but  he  was  sensible  that  the  same  implacable 
spirit  which  had  dictated  the  accusation  would  direct  the  pro- 
[a.d.  334]  ceeding,  and  pronounce  the  sentence.  He  prudently  declined 
the  tribunal  of  his  enemies  ;  despised  the  summons  of  the 
synod  of  Caesarea ;  and,  after  a  long  and  artful  delay,  submitted 
to  the  peremptory  commands  of  the  emperor,  who  threatened 
to  punish  his  criminal  disobedience  if  he  refused  to  appear  in 
a.d.  336  the  council  of  Tyre.106  Before  Athanasius,  at  the  head  of  fifty 
Egyptian  prelates,  sailed  from  Alexandria,  he  had  wisely  secured 
the  alliance  of  the  Meletians ;  and  Arsenius  himself,  his  imagin- 

104  The  Meletians  in  Egypt,  like  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  were  produced  by  an 
episcopal  quarrel  which  arose  from  the  persecution.  I  have  not  leisure  to  pursue 
the  obscure  controversy,  which  seems  to  nave  been  misrepresented  by  the  partiality 
of  Athanasius,  and  the  ignorance  of  Epiphanius.  See  Mosheim’s  General  History 
of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

106  The  treatment  of  the  six  bishops  is  specified  by  Sozomen  (1.  ii.  c.  26) ;  but 
Athanasius  himself,  so  copious  on  the  subject  of  Arsenius  and  the  chalice,  leaves 
this  grave  accusation  without  a  reply.  [Gibbon  omits  to  mention  that  Athanasius 
was  summoned  to  Nicomedia  (331-2)  to  answer  a  first  set  of  charges,  and  was 
victorious  (cp.  Athanasius,  Festal  letter  iv.).  The  ohargeas  to  Arsenius  was  made 
subsequently  and  was  to  be  heard  by  Dalmatius,  but  Constantine,  hearing  from 
Egypt  that  Arsenius  was  alive,  stopped  the  proceedings,  and  then  Athanasius  was 
reconciled  with  his  opponent  Arcaph,  the  leader  of  the  Meletians.  Thus  there 
is  an  interval  between  this  episode  and  the  council  of  CsBsarea  summoned  in  334 
at  the  instigation  of  Eusebius.] 

108  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  788.  Socrates,  1.  i.  o.  28.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  26.  The 
emperor,  in  his  epistle  of  Convocation  (Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  42), 
seems  to  prejudge  some  members  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  the  synod  would  apply  those  reproaches  to  Athanasius. 
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ary  victim  and  his  secret  friend,  was  privately  concealed  in  his 
train.  The  synod  of  Tyre  was  conducted  by  Eusebius  of  Caes¬ 
area  with  more  passion,  and  with  less  art,  than  his  learning  and 
experience  might  promise ;  his  numerous  faction  repeated  the 
names  of  homicide  and  tyrant ;  and  their  clamours  were  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  seeming  patience  of  Athanasius ;  who  expected 
the  decisive  moment  to  produce  Arsenius  alive  and  unhurt  in 
the  midst  of  the  assembly.  The  nature  of  the  other  charges 
did  not  admit  of  such  clear  and  satisfactory  replies ;  yet  the 
archbishop  was  able  to  prove  that,  in  the  village  where  he  was 
accused  of  breaking  a  consecrated  chalice,  neither  church  nor 
altar  nor  chalice  could  really  exist.  The  Arians,  who  had 
secretly  determined  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  their  enemy, 
attempted,  however,  to  disguise  their  injustice  by  the  imitation 
of  judicial  forms :  the  synod  appointed  an  episcopal  commission 
of  six  delegates  to  collect  evidence  on  the  spot ;  and  this  measure, 
which  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Egyptian  bishops,  opened 
new  scenes  of  violence  and  perjury.107  After  the  return  of 
the  deputies  from  Alexandria,  the  majority  of  the  council 
pronounced  the  final  sentence  of  degradation  and  exile  against 
the  primate  of  Egypt.  The  decree,  expressed  in  the  fiercest 
language  of  malice  and  revenge,  was  communicated  to  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  Catholic  church ;  and  the  bishops  immediately 
resumed  a  mild  and  devout  aspect,  such  as  became  their  holy 
pilgrimage  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.108 

But  the  injustice  of  these  ecclesiastical  judges  had  not  been  hu  ant 
countenanced  by  the  submission,  or  even  by  the  presence,  of§Sl8'AD 
Athanasius.  He  resolved  to  make  a  bold  and  dangerous  ex¬ 
periment,  whether  the  throne  was  inaccessible  to  the  voice  of 
truth;  and,  before  the  final  sentence  could  be  pronounced  at 
Tyre,  the  intrepid  primate  threw  himself  into  a  bark  which  was 
ready  to  hoist  sail  for  the  Imperial  city.  The  request  of  a 
formal  audience  might  have  been  opposed  or  eluded;  but 
Athanasius  concealed  his  arrival,  watched  the  moment  of 
Constantine’s  return  from  an  adjacent  villa,  and  boldly  en- 

107  See,  in  particular,  the  second  Apology  of  Athanasius  (tom.  i.  p.  768-808),  and 
his  Epistles  to  the  Monks  (p.  808-866).  They  are  justified  by  original  and  authen¬ 
tic  documents  ;  but  they  would  inspire  more  confidence  if  he  appeared  less  inno¬ 
cent,  and  his  enemieB  less  absurd.  [It  is  dear  from  the  authorities  that  the  com¬ 
mission  was  a  mere  farce.] 

106  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv,  o.  41-47. 
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countered  his  angry  sovereign  as  he  passed  on  horseback  through 
the  principal  street  of  Constantinople.  So  strange  an  apparition 
excited  his  surprise  and  indignation;  and  the  guards  were 
ordered  to  remove  the  importunate  suitor ;  but  his  resentment 
was  subdued  by  involuntary  respect;  and  the  haughty  spirit 
of  the  emperor  was  awed  by  the  courage  and  eloquence  of  a 
bishop,  who  implored  his  justice  and  awakened  his  conscience.149 
Constantine  listened  to  the  complaints  of  Athanasius  with 
impartial  and  even  gracious  attention;  the  members  of  the 
synod  of  Tyre  were  summoned  to  justify  their  proceedings; 
and  the  arts  of  the  Eusebian  faction  would  have  been  confounded, 
if  they  had  not  aggravated  the  guilt  of  the  primate  by  the 
dexterous  supposition  of  an  unpardonable  offence:  a  criminal 
design  to  intercept  and  detain  the  corn-fleet  of  Alexandria, 
which  supplied  the  subsistence  of  the  new  capital.110  The 
emperor  was  satisfied  that  the  peace  of  Egypt  would  be  secured 
by  the  absence  of  a  popular  leader ;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the 
vacancy  of  the  archiepiscopal  throne ;  and  the  sentence  which, 
after  a  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced  was  that  of  a  jealous 
ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  ignominious  exile.  In  the  remote 
province  of  Gaul,  but  in  the  hospitable  court  of  Treves,  Athana¬ 
sius  passed  about  twenty-eight  months.  The  death  of  the  em¬ 
peror  changed  the  face  of  public  affairs ;  and,  amidst  the  general 
andreito-  indulgence  of  a  young  reign,  the  primate  was  restored  to  his 
aj>0M8  country  by  an  honourable  edict  of  the  younger  Constantine,  who 
expressed  a  deep  sense  of  the  innocence  and  merit  of  his  vener¬ 
able  guest.111 

Hit  second  The  death  of  that  prince  exposed  Athanasius  to  a  second 
luffiMtor. persecution ;  and  the  feeble  Constantins,  the  sovereign  of  the 

A.D.  839] 


109  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  804.  In  a  ohuroh  dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius  this 
situation  would  afford  a  better  subject  for  a  picture  them  most  of  the  stories  of 
miracles  and  martyrdoms. 

110  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  729.  Eunapius  has  related  (in  Vit.  Sophist,  p.  36, 37, 
edit.  Commelin)  a  strange  example  of  the  cruelty  and  credulity  of  Constantine  on 
a  similar  occasion.  The  eloquent  Sopater,  a  Syrian  philosopher,  enjoyed  his 
friendship,  and  provoked  the  resentment  of  Ablayius,  his  Pratorian  praefect  The 
corn-fleet  was  detained  for  want  of  a  south  wind ;  the  people  of  Constantinople 
were  discontented  ;  and  Sopater  was  beheaded,  on  a  charge  that  he  had  bound  the 
winds  by  the  power  of  magic.  Suidas  adds  that  Constantine  wished  to  prove,  by 
this  execution,  that  he  had  absolutely  renounced  the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles. 

111  In  his  return  he  saw  Constantius  twice,  at  Viminiacum  and  at  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia.  (Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  676.)  Tillemont  supposes  that  Constantine 
introduced  him  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  royal  brothers  in  Pannonia  (Memoirea 
Eoolta.  tom.  viii.  p.  69). 
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East,  soon  became  the  secret  accomplice  of  the  Eusebians. 
Ninety  bishops  of  that  sect  or  faction  assembled  at  Antioch, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  dedicating  the  cathedral.  They 
composed  an  ambiguous  creed,  which  is  faintly  tinged  with  the 
colours  of  Semi-Arianism,  and  twenty-five  canons,  which  still 
regulate  the  discipline  of  the  orthodox  Greeks.112  It  was  de¬ 
cided,  with  some  appearance  of  equity,  that  a  bishop,  deprived 
by  a  synod,  should  not  resume  his  episcopal  functions,  till  he 
had  been  absolved  by  the  judgment  of  an  equal  synod;  the 
law  was  immediately  applied  to  the  case  of  Athanasius,  the 
council  of  Antioch  pronounced,  or  rather  confirmed,  his  de¬ 
gradation  :  a  stranger,  named  Gregory,  was  seated  on  his  throne ; 
and  Philagrius,113  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  was  instructed  to  support 
the  new  primate  with  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the 
province.  Oppressed  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  Asiatic  prelates 
Athanasius  withdrew  from  Alexandria,  and  passed  three  114  u.d.  339] 
years  as  an  exile  and  a  suppliant  on  the  holy  threshold  of  the 
Vatican.116  By  the  assiduous  study  of  the  Latin  language,  he 

119  See  Beveridge,  Pandect.  tom.  i.  p.  429-462,  and  tom.  ii.  Annotation,  p.  182. 
TUlemont,  M6m.  Eccl6s*  tom.  vi.  p.  310-324.  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  has  mentioned 
this  synod  of  Antioch  with  too  much  favour  and  respect.  He  reckons  ninety-seven 
bishops. 

^  This  magistrate,  so  odious  to  Athanasius,  is  praised  by  Gregory  Nazianzen , 
tom.  i.  Orat.  xxi.  p.  390,  891. 

Saepe  premente  Deo  fert  Deus  alter  opem. 

For  the  credit  of  human  nature,  I  am  always  pleased  to  discover  some  good 
qualities  in  those  men  whom  party  has  represented  as  tyrants  and  monsters. 

m  The  chronological  difficulties  which  perplex  the  residence  of  Athanasius  at 
Rome  are  strenuously  agitated  by  Valesius  (Observat.  ad  Galcem,  tom.  ii.  Hist. 

Eccle8. 1.  i.  c.  1-6)  and  Tillemont  (M6m.  Eccl6s.  tom.  viii.  p.  674,  &c.).  I  have 
followed  the  simple  hypothesis  of  Valesius,  who  allows  only  one  journey,  after 
the  intrusion  of  Gregory.  [Athanasius  left  Alexandria  in  March,  339.  The 
true  date  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  was  fixed  by  Hefele  ( Conciliengeschichte , 
i.  p.  603-516)  to  a.d.  343,  autumn — 344,  spring  (Mansi  had  put  it  in  344) ;  which 
date  itself  depends  on  the  true  date  of  the  return  of  Athanasius  to  Alexandria. 

This  had  been  formerly  placed  in  349 ;  but  the  fragment  of  an  anonymous 
biographer  of  Athanasius  (c.  885  a.d.),  published  by  Mafiei  in  Osservastioni  litterarie, 
iii.  p.  60,  in  1738,  gave  the  right  date,  346  (21st  Oct.),  and  occasioned  an  admirable 
discussion  of  the  chronology  by  Mansi,  Concilia,  8,  p.  87  sqq.  This  was  confirmed 
by  one  of  the  Festal  Letters  fEp.  19),  written  after  the  return  of  Athanasius,  in  347 ; 
and  agrees  with  the  Histona  Acephala,  and  Jerome’s  Chronicle  (Migne,  8,  682). 

For  the  chronology  see  further  Larsow,  Die  Festbriefe  des  heiligen  Athanasius.] 

113 1  cannot  forbear  transcribing  a  judicious  observation  of  Wetstein  (Prolego- 
men.  N.  T.  p.  19) :  Si  tamen  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  velimus  consulere  patebit 
jam  inde  a  seculo  quarto,  cum,  ortis  controversiis,  ecclesiae  Graeciae  doctores  in 
auas  partes  scinderentur,  ingenio,  eloquentiA,  numero,  tantum  non  aequales,  earn 
partem  quae  vincere  cupiebat  Rom  am  confugisse,  majestatemque  pontificis  comiter 
coluisse,  eoque  pacto  oppressis  per  pontificem  et  episcopos  Latinos  adversariis 
praevaluisse,  atque  orthodoxiam  in  consiliis  stabilivisse.  Earn  ob  causam 
Athanasius,  non  sine  comitatu,  Romam  petiit,  pluresque  annos  ibi  hseslt. 
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soon  qualified  himself  to  negotiate  with  the  western  clergy ;  his 
decent  flattery  swayed  and  directed  the  haughty  Julius:  the 
Boman  Pontiff  was  persuaded  to  consider  his  appeal  as  the 
peculiar  interest  of  the  Apostolic  see;  and  his  innocence  was 
unanimously  declared  in  a  council  of  fifty  bishops  of  Italy.116  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  the  primate  was  summoned  to  the  court 
of  Milan  by  the  emperor  Constans,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of 
unlawful  pleasures,  still  professed  a  lively  regard  for  the  orthodox 
faith.  The  cause  of  truth  and  justice  was  promoted  by  the 
influence  of  gold,117  and  the  ministers  of  Constans  advised  their 
sovereign  to  require  the  convocation  of  an  ecclesiastical  as¬ 
sembly,  which  might  act  as  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Ninety-four  bishops  of  the  West,  seventy-six  bishops 
of  the  East,  encountered  each  other  at  Sardica  on  the  verge  of 
the  two  empires,  but  in  the  dominions  of  the  protector  of 
Athanasius.  Their  debates  soon  degenerated  into  hostile  alter¬ 
cations;  the  Asiatics,  apprehensive  for  their  personal  safety, 
retired  to  Philippopolis  in  Thrace ;  and  the  rival  synods  recip¬ 
rocally  hurled  their  spiritual  thunders  against  their  enemies, 
whom  they  piously  condemned  as  the  enemies  of  the  true  God. 
Their  decrees  were  published  and  ratified  in  their  respective 
provinces ;  and  Athanasius,  who  in  the  West  was  revered  as  a 
saint,  was  exposed  as  a  criminal  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  East.116 
The  council  of  Sardica  reveals  the  first  symptoms  of  discord 
and  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  were 
separated  by  the  accidental  difference  of  faith  and  the  permanent 
distinction  of  language. 

During  the  second  exile  in  the  West,  Athanasius  was  fre¬ 
quently  admitted  to  the  imperial  presence;  at  Capua,  Lodi, 

118  [A  letter  of  Pope  Julius,  reporting  the  decision  of  the  Synod  to  the  Easterns, 
is  extant,  which  Mr.  Gwatkin  describes  as  “  one  of  the  ablest  documents  of  the 
entire  controversy”.] 

117  Philostor.  1.  iii.  c.  12.  If  any  corruption  was  used  to  promote  the  interest 
of  religion ,  an  advocate  of  Athanasius  might  justify  or  excuse  this  questionable 
conduct  by  the  example  of  Cato  and  Sidney  ;  the  former  of  whom  is  said  to  have 
given,  and  the  latter  to  have  received,  a  bribe,  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

118  The  Canon  which  allows  appeals  to  the  Roman  pontiffs  [“in  honour  of 
the  memory  of  Peter  ”]  lias  almost  raised  the  co unoil  of  Sardica  to  the  dignity  of  a 
general  council ;  and  its  acts  have  been  ignorantly  or  artfully  confounded  with 
those  of  the  Nicene  synod.  See  Tillemont,  tom.  viii.  p.  689,  and  Geddes's  Tracts, 
vol.  ii.  p.  419-460.  [The  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  has 
been  impugned  by  I.  Friedrich,  Die  Unechtheit  der  Canones  von  Sardica,  in  the 
Sitsungsberichte  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  1901,  and  separate,  1902.  On  the  other 
side,  see  F.  X.  Funk,  in  the  Historisches  JahrbuchderGdfTe^eaellschaft,  26, 1  sqq. 
and  255  sqq.,  1905.] 
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Milan,  Verona,  Padua,  Aquileia,  and  Treves.  The  bishop  of 
the  diocese  usually  assisted  at  these  interviews;  the  master  of 
the  offices  stood  before  the  veil  or  curtain  of  the  sacred  apart¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  uniform  moderation  of  the  primate  might  be 
attested  by  these  respectable  witnesses,  to  whose  evidence  he 
solemnly  appeals.118  Prudence  would  undoubtedly  suggest  the 
mild  and  respectful  tone  that  became  a  subject  and  a  bishop. 

In  these  familiar  conferences  with  the  sovereign  of  the  West, 
Athanasius  might  lament  the  error  of  Constantius;  but  he 
boldly  arraigned  the  guilt  of  his  eunuchs  and  his  Arian  prelates ; 
deplored  the  distress  and  danger  of  the  Catholic  church ;  and 
excited  Constans  to  emulate  the  zeal  and  glory  of  his  father. 

The  emperor  declared  his  resolution  of  employing  the  troops 
and  treasures  of  Europe  in  the  orthodox  cause ;  and  signified, 
by  a  concise  and  peremptory  epistle  to  his  brother  Constantius, 
that,  unless  he  consented  to  the  immediate  restoration  of 
Athanasius,  he  himself,  with  a  fleet  and  army,  would  seat  the 
archbishop  on  the  throne  of  Alexandria.190  But  this  religious 
war,  so  horrible  to  nature,  was  prevented  by  the  timely  com-  u.D.  W6i 
pliance  of  Constantius ;  and  the  emperor  of  the  East  conde¬ 
scended  to  solicit  a  reconciliation  with  a  subject  whom  he  had 
injured.  Athanasius  waited  with  decent  pride,  till  he  had 
received  three  successive  epistles  full  of  the  strongest  assurances 
of  the  protection,  the  favour,  and  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign ; 
who  invited  him  to  resume  his  episcopal  seat,  and  who  added 
the  humiliating  precaution  of  engaging  his  principal  ministers 
to  attest  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  They  were  manifested 
in  a  still  more  public  manner  by  the  strict  orders  which  were 
dispatched  into  Egypt  to  recall  the  adherents  of  Athanasius, 
to  restore  their  privileges,  to  proclaim  their  innocence,  and  to 
erase  from  the  public  registers  the  illegal  proceedings  which 
had  been  obtained  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Eusebian 
faction.  After  every  satisfaction  and  security  had  been  given, 
which  justice  or  even  delicacy  could  require,  the  primate  pro¬ 
ceeded,  by  slow  journeys,  through  the  provinces  of  Thrace, 

119  As  Athanasius  dispersed  secret  invectives  against  Constantius  (see  the 
Epistle  to  the  Monks),  at  the  same  time  that  he  assured  him  of  his  profound  re¬ 
spect,  we  might  distrust  the  professions  of  the  archbishop,  tom.  i.  p.  677. 

i9°  Notwithstanding  the  discreet  silence  of  Athanasius,  and  the  manifest  for¬ 
gery  of  a  letter  inserted  by  Socrates,  these  menaces  are  proved  by  the  unquestion¬ 
able  evidence  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  even  of  Constantius  himself.  See  Tille- 
mont,  tom.  viii.  p.  698. 
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Asia,  and  Syria ;  and  his  progress  was  marked  by  the  abject 
homage  of  the  oriental  bishops,  who  excited  his  contempt  with¬ 
out  deceiving  his  penetration.121  At  Antioch  he  saw  the 
emperor  Constantius;  sustained,  with  modest  firmness,  the 
embraces  and  protestations  of  his  master,  and  eluded  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  allowing  the  Arians  a  single  church  at  Alexandria,  by 
claiming,  in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire,  a  similar  toleration 
for  his  own  party :  a  reply  which  might  have  appeared  just  and 
moderate  in  the  mouth  of  an  independent  prince.  The  en¬ 
trance  of  the  archbishop  into  his  capital  was  a  triumphal  pro¬ 
cession;  absence  and  persecution  had  endeared  him  to  the 
Alexandrians;  his  authority,  which  he  exercised  with  rigour, 
was  more  firmly  established ;  and  his  fame  was  diffused  from 
^Ethiopia  to  Britain,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Christian 
world.1*2 

But  the  subject  who  has  reduced  his  prince  to  the  necessity 
of  dissembling  can  never  expect  a  sincere  and  lasting  forgive¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Constans  soon  deprived  Athanasius 
of  a  powerful  and  generous  protector.  The  civil  war  between 
the  assassin  and  the  only  surviving  brother  of  Constans,  which 
afflicted  the  empire  above  three  years,  secured  an  interval  of 
repose  to  the  Catholic  church ;  and  the  two  contending  parties 
were  desirous  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  a  bishop  who,  by 
the  weight  of  his  personal  authority,  might  determine  the 
fluctuating  resolutions  of  an  important  province.  He  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  tyrant,  with  whom  he  was 
afterwards  accused  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence ; m  and 
the  emperor  Constantius  repeatedly  assured  his  dearest  father, 
the  most  reverend  Athanasius,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
malicious  rumours  which  were  circulated  by  their  common 

mI  have  always  entertained  some  doubts  concerning  the  retractation  of 
Ursacius  and  Valens  (Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  776).  Their  epistles  to  Julius,  bishop  of 
Borne,  and  to  Athanasius  himself,  are  of  so  different  a  cast  from  each  other  that 
they  cannot  both  be  genuine.  The  one  speaks  the  language  of  criminals  who 
confess  their  guilt  and  infamy ;  the  other  of  enemies  who  solicit  on  equal  terms 
an  honourable  reconciliation. 

122  The  circumstances  of  his  second  return  may  be  collected  from  Athanasius 
himself,  tom.  i.  p.  769  and  822,  843 ;  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  18 ;  Sozomen,  1.  iii.  c. 
19 ;  Theodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  11,  12 ;  Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  12. 

123  Athanasius  (tom.  i.  p.  677,  678)  defends  his  innocence  by  pathetic  com¬ 
plaints,  solemn  assertions,  and  specious  arguments.  He  admits  that  letters  had 
been  forged  in  his  name,  but  he  requests  that  his  own  secretaries,  and  those  of  the 
tyrant,  may  be  examined,  whether  those  letters  had  been  written  by  the  former 
or  received  by  the  latter. 
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enemies,  he  had  inherited  the  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  throne, 
of  his  deceased  brother.13*  Gratitude  and  humanity  would  have 
disposed  the  primate  of  Egypt  to  deplore  the  untimely  fate  of 
Constans,  and  to  abhor  the  guilt  of  Magnentius;  but,  as  he 
clearly  understood  that  the  apprehensions  of  ConBtantius  were 
his  only  safeguard,  the  fervour  of  his  prayers  for  the  success  of 
the  righteous  cause  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  abated.  The 
ruin  of  Athanasius  was  no  longer  contrived  by  the  obscure 
malice  of  a  few  bigoted  or  angry  bishops,  who  abused  the 
authority  of  a  credulous  monarch.  The  monarch  himself 
avowed  the  resolution,  which  he  had  so  long  suppressed,  of 
avenging  his  private  injuries ; 129  and  the  first  winter  after  his 
victory,  which  he  passed  at  Arles,  was  employed  against  an 
enemy  more  odious  to  him  than  the  vanquished  tyrant  of 
Gaul. 

If  the  emperor  had  capriciously  decreed  the  death  of  theoounciu 
most  eminent  and  virtuous  citizen  of  the  republic,  the  cruel andiluLn. 
order  would  have  been  executed  without  hesitation,  by  the A  D' 363366 
ministers  of  open  violence  or  of  specious  injustice.  The  caution, 
the  delay,  the  difficulty  with  which  he  proceeded  in  the  con¬ 
demnation  and  punishment  of  a  popular  bishop,  discovered  to 
the  world  that  the  privileges  of  the  church  had  already  revived 
a  sense  of  order  and  freedom  in  the  Roman  government.  The 
sentence  which  was  pronounced  in  the  synod  of  Tyre,  and  sub¬ 
scribed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  eastern  bishops,  had  never 
been  expressly  repealed;  and,  as  Athanasius  had  been  once 
degraded  from  his  episcopal  dignity  by  the  judgment  of  his 
brethren,  every  subsequent  act  might  be  considered  as  irregular, 
and  even  criminal.  But  the  memory  of  the  firm  and  effectual 
support  which  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  derived  from  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  western  church  engaged  Constantins  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  sentence,  till  he  had  obtained  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Latin  bishops.  Two  years  were  consumed  in 
ecclesiastical  negotiations;  and  the  important  cause  between 
the  emperor  and  one  of  his  subjects  was  solemnly  debated,  first 
in  the  synod  of  Arles,  and  afterwards  in  the  great  council  of 


1W  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  826-844. 

198AthamCS.  tom.  i.  p.  861.  Theodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  16.  The  emperor  declared 
that  he  was  more  desirous  to  subdue  Athanasius  than  he  had  been  to  vanquish 
Magnentius  or  Sylvanus. 
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Milan, 128  which  consisted  of  above  three  hundred  bishops.  Their 
integrity  was  gradually  undermined  by  the  arguments  of  the 
Arians,  the  dexterity  of  the  eunuchs,  and  the  pressing  solicita¬ 
tions  of  a  prince,  who  gratified  his  revenge  at  the  expense  of 
his  dignity,  and  exposed  his  own  passions,  whilst  he  influenced 
those  of  the  clergy.  Corruption,  the  most  infallible  symptom 
of  constitutional  liberty,  was  successfully  practised:  honours, 
gifts,  and  immunities  were  offered  and  accepted  as  the  price  of 
an  episcopal  vote ; m  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Alexandrian 
primate  was  artfully  represented  as  the  only  measure  which 
could  restore  the  peace  and  union  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
friends  of  Athanasius  were  not,  however,  wanting  to  their 
leader,  or  to  their  cause.  With  a  manly  spirit,  which  the 
sanctity  of  their  character  rendered  less  dangerous,  they  main¬ 
tained  in  public  debate,  and  in  private  conference  with  the 
emperor,  the  eternal  obligation  of  religion  and  justice.  They 
declared  that  neither  the  hope  of  his  favour  nor  the  fear  of  his 
displeasure  should  prevail  on  them  to  join  in  the  condemnation 
of  an  absent,  an  innocent,  a  respectable  brother.128  They 
affirmed,  with  apparent  reason,  that  the  illegal  and  obsolete 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Tyre  had  long  since  been  tacitly 
abolished  by  the  Imperial  edicts,  the  honourable  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  silence  or  re¬ 
cantation  of  his  most  clamorous  adversaries.  They  alleged 
that  his  innocence  ,had  been  attested  by  the  unanimous  bishops 
of  Egypt,  and  had  been  acknowledged,  in  the  councils  of  Home 
and  Sardica,129  by  the  impartial  judgment  of  the  Latin  church. 


136  The  affairs  of  the  council  of  Milan  are  so  imperfectly  and  erroneously 
related  by  the  Greek  writers  that  we  must  rejoioe  in  the  supply  of  some  letters  of 
Eusebius,  extracted  by  Baronius  from  the  archives  of  the  church  of  VercellsB,  and 
of  an  old  life  of  Dionysius  of  Milan,  published  by  Bollandus.  See  Baronius,  a.d. 
856,  and  Tillemont,  tom.  vii.  p.  1416. 

187  The  honours,  presents,  feasts,  which  seduced  so  many  bishops,  are 
mentioned  with  indignation  by  those  who  were  too  pure  or  too  proud  to  accept 
them.  “We  combat  (says  Hilary  of  Poitiers)  against  Gonstantius  the  antichrist ; 
who  strokes  the  belly  instead  of  scourging  the  back ;  ”  qui  non  dorsa  csedit,  sed 
ventrem  palpat.  Hilarius  contra  Constant,  c.  5,  p.  1240. 

196  Something  of  this  opposition  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  (xv.  7),  who  had 
a  very  dark  and  superficial  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Liberius  .  .  . 
perseveranter  renitebatur,  nec  visum  hominem,  neo  auditum  damnare  nelas 
ultimum  seepe  exclamans ;  aperte  scilicet  reoalcitrans  Imperatoris  arbitrio.  Id 
enim  ille  Athanasio  semper  infestus,  Ac. 

128  More  properly  by  the  orthodox  part  of  the  oounoil  of  Sardica.  If  the 
bishops  of  both  parties  had  fairly  voted,  the  division  would  have  been  94  to  76. 
M.  de  Tillemont  (see  t.  viii.  p.  1147-1168)  is  justly  surprised  that  so  small  & 
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They  deplored  the  hard  condition  of  Athanasius,  who,  after 
enjoying  so  many  years  his  seat,  his  reputation,  and  the  seeming 
confidence  of  his  sovereign,  was  again  called  upon  to  con¬ 
fute  the  most  groundless  and  extravagant  accusations.  Their 
language  was  specious ;  their  conduct  was  honourable ;  but  in 
this  long  and  obstinate  contest,  which  fixed  the  efes  of  the 
whole  empire  on  a  single  bishop,  the  ecclesiastical  factions 
were  prepared  to  sacrifice  truth  and  justice  to  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  object  of  defending,  or  removing,  the  intrepid  champion  of 
the  Nicene  faith.  The  Arians  still  thought  it  prudent  to  dis¬ 
guise,  in  ambiguous  language,  their  real  sentiments  and  designs ; 
but  the  orthodox  bishops,  armed  with  the  favour  of  the  people 
and  the  decrees  of  a  general  council,  insisted  on  every  occasion, 
and  particularly  at  Milan,  that  their  adversaries  should  purge 
themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  before  they  presumed 
to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  great  Athanasius.180 

But  the  voice  of  reason  (if  reason  was  indeed  on  the  side  of  condem- 
Athanasius)  was  silenced  by  the  clamours  of  a  factious  or  venal  Athana- 
majority ;  and  the  councils  of  Arles  and  Milan  were  not  dis-  366  * 
solved,  till  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  been  solemnly  con¬ 
demned  and  deposed  by  the  judgment  of  the  Western,  as  well 
as  of  the  Eastern,  church.  The  bishops  who  had  opposed, 
were  required  to  subscribe,  the  sentence;  and  to  unite  in 
religious  communion  with  the  suspected  leaders  of  the  adverse 
party.  A  formulary  of  consent  was  transmitted  by  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  state  to  the  absent  bishops ;  and  all  those  who  refused 
to  submit  their  private  opinion  to  the  public  and  inspired  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  councils  of  Arles  and  Milan  were  immediately 
banished  by  the  emperor,  who  affected  to  execute  the  decrees  of 
the  Catholic  church.  Among  those  prelates  who  led  the  honour¬ 
able  band  of  confessors  and  exiles,  Liberius  of  Rome,  Osius  of 
Cordova,  Paulinus  of  Treves,  Dionysius  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of 
Vercellce,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  may  deserve 
to  be  particularly  distinguished.  The  eminent  station  of  Liberius, 
who  governed  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  the  personal  merit  and 
long  experience  of  the  venerable  Osius,  who  was  revered  as 
the  favourite  of  the  great  Constantine,  and  the  father  of  the 

majority  should  have  proceeded  so  vigorously  against  their  adversaries,  the 
principal  of  whom  they  immediately  deposed. 

Sulp.  Severus  in  Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  412  [c.  39]. 
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Nicene  faith;  placed  those  prelates  at  the  head  of  the  Latin 
church ;  and  their  example,  either  of  submission  or  resistance, 
would  probably  be  imitated  by  the  episcopal  crowd.  But  the 
repeated  attempts  of  the  emperor  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate 
the  bishops  of  Borne  and  Cordova  were  for  some  time  ineffectual. 
The  Spaniard  declared  himself  ready  to  suffer  under  ConBtantius, 
as  he  had  suffered  threescore  years  before  under  his  grandfather 
Maximian.  The  Boman,  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  as¬ 
serted  the  innocence  of  Athanasius,  and  his  own  freedom.  When 
he  was  banished  to  Beroea  in  Thrace,  he  sent  back  a  large  sum 
which  had  been  offered  for  the  accommodation  of  his  journey ; 
and  insulted  the  court  of  Milan  by  the  haughty  remark  that 
the  emperor  and  his  eunuchs  might  want  that  gold  to  pay 
their  soldiers  and  their  bishops. m  The  resolution  of  Liberius 
and  Osius  was  at  length  subdued  by  the  hardships  of  exile 
and  confinement.  The  Roman  pontiff  purchased  his  return  by 
some  criminal  compliances;  and  afterwards  expiated  his  guilt 
by  a  seasonable  repentance.  Persuasion  and  violence  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  extort  the  reluctant  signature  of  the  decrepit  bishop 
of  Cordova,  whose  strength  was  broken,  and  whose  faculties  were 
perhaps  impaired,  by  the  weight  of  an  hundred  years ;  and  the 
insolent  triumph  of  the  Arians  provoked  some  of  the  orthodox 
party  to  treat  with  inhuman  severity  the  character,  or  rather 
the  memory,  of  an  unfortunate  old  man,  to  whose  former  services 
Christianity  itself  was  so  deeply  indebted.182 

The  fall  of  Liberius  and  Osius  reflected  a  brighter  lustre  on 
the  firmness  of  those  bishops  who  still  adhered,  with  unshaken 
fidelity,  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius  and  religious  truth.  The 
ingenious  malice  of  their  enemies  had  deprived  them  of  the 
benefit  of  mutual  comfort  and  advice,  separated  those  illustrious 
exiles  into  distant  provinces,  and  carefully  selected  the  most  in¬ 
hospitable  spots  of  a  great  empire.188  Yet  they  soon  experienced 

181  The  exile  of  Liberius  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  xv.  7.  See  Theodoret, 
1.  ii.  o.  16 ;  Ath&nas.  tom.  i.  p.  884*837 ;  Hilar.  Fragment,  i. 

iw  The  life  of  Osius  is  collected  by  Tillemont  (tom.  vii.  p.  524-561),  who  in  the 
most  extravagant  termB  first  admires,  and  then  reprobates,  the  bishop  of  Cordova. 
In  the  midst  of  their  lamentations  on  his  fall,  the  prudence  of  Athanasius  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  blind  and  intemperate  zeal  of  Hilary. 

188  The  confessors  of  the  West  were  successively  banished  to  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  or  Thebais,  the  lonely  places  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  wildest  parts  of 
Phrygia,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  impious  Montanists,  <fcc.  When  the 
heretic  Aetius  was  too  favourably  entertained  at  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia,  the  place 
of  his  exile  was  ohanged,  by  the  advice  of  Acacius,  to  Amblada,  a  district  inhabited 
by  savages  and  infested  by  war  and  pestilence.  Philostorg.  1.  v.  c.  2. 
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that  the  deserts  of  Libya  and  the  most  barbarous  tracts  of 
Cappadocia  were  less  inhospitable  than  the  residence  of  those 
cities  in  which  an  Arian  bishop  could  satiate,  without  restraint, 
the  exquisite  rancour  of  theological  hatred.1®4  Their  consolation 
was  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  rectitude  and  independ¬ 
ence,  from  the  applause,  the  visits,  the  letters,  and  the  liberal 
alms  of  their  adherents,1®6  and  from  the  satisfaction  which  they 
soon  enjoyed  of  observing  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  the  Nicene  faith.  Such  was  the  nice  and  capricious 
taste  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  and  so  easily  was  he  offended 
by  the  slightest  deviation  from  his  imaginary  standard  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth,  that  he  persecuted,  with  equal  zeal,  those  who  de¬ 
fended  the  consubstantiality,  those  who  asserted  the  similar 
substance,  and  those  who  denied  the  likeness,  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Three  bishops,  degraded  and  banished  for  those  adverse  opinions, 
might  possibly  meet  in  the  same  place  of  exile ;  and,  according 
to  the  difference  of  their  temper,  might  either  pity  or  insult  the 
blind  enthusiasm  of  their  antagonists,  whose  present  sufferings 
would  never  be  compensated  by  future  happiness. 

The  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  orthodox  bishops  of  the  West  Third  ex- 
were  designed  as  so  many  preparatory  steps  to  the  ruin  of  1^1?°° of 
Athanasius  himself.1*6  Six  and  twenty  months  had  elapsed,  Aie*xan-m 
during  which  the  Imperial  court  secretly  laboured,  by  the  most  aw*'  A  D' 
insidious  arts,  to  remove  him  from  Alexandria,  and  to  withdraw 
the  allowance  which  supplied  his  popular  liberality.  But,  when 
the  primate  of  Egypt,  deserted  and  proscribed  by  the  Latin 
church,  was  left  destitute  of  any  foreign  support,  Constantius 
dispatched  two  of  his  secretaries  with  a  verbal  commission  to 
announce  and  execute  the  order  of  his  banishment.  As  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  was  publicly  avowed  by  the  whole  party, 
the  only  motive  which  could  restrain  Constantius  from  giving 

184  See  the  cruel  treatment  and  strange  obstinacy  of  Eusebius,  in  his  own 
letters,  published  by  Baronins,  a.d.  856,  No.  92-102. 

180  Cfleterum  exules  satis  constat,  totius  orbis  studiis  celebratos  pecu masque 
eis  in  sumptum  affatim  congestas  legationibus  quoque  eos  plebis  Catholic®  ex 
omnibus  fere  provinciis  frequentatos.  Snip.  Sever.  Hist.  Saora,  p.  414  [o.  89]. 

Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  836,  840. 

138  Ample  materials  for  the  history  of  this  third  persecution  of  Athanasius 
may  be  found  in  his  own  works.  See  particularly  his  very  able  Apology  to 
Constantius  (tom.  i.  p.  673),  his  first  Apology  for  his  flight  (p.  701),  his  prolix 
Epistle  to  the  Solitaries  (p.  808),  and  the  original  Protest  of  the  People  of 
Alexandria  against  the  violences  committed  by  Syrianus  (p.  866).  Sozomen  (1.  iv. 
o.  9)  has  thrown  into  the  narrative  two  or  three  luminous  and  important  cir¬ 
cumstances. 
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his  messengers  the  sanction  of  a  written  mandate  most  be 
imputed  to  his  doubt  of  the  event ;  and  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  might  expose  the  second  city,  and  the  most  fertile 
province  of  the  empire,  if  the  people  should  persist  in  the 
resolution  of  defending,  by  force  of  arms,  the  innocence  of  their 
spiritual  father.  Such  extreme  caution  afforded  Athanasius  a 
specious  pretence  respectfully  to  dispute  the  truth  of  an  order, 
which  he  could  not  reconcile  either  with  the  equity,  or  with 
the  former  declarations,  of  his  gracious  master.  The  civil  powers 
of  Egypt  found  themselves  inadequate  to  the  task  of  persuading 
or  compelling  the  primate  to  abdicate  his  episcopal  throne ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  popular  leaders 
of  Alexandria,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  all  proceedings 
and  hostilities  should  be  suspended  till  the  emperor’s  pleasure 
had  been  more  distinctly  ascertained.  By  this  seeming  modera¬ 
tion,  the  Catholics  were  deceived  into  a  false  and  fatal  security ; 
while  the  legions  of  the  Upper  Egypt  and  of  Libya  advanced, 
by  secret  orders  and  hasty  marches,  to  besiege,  or  rather  to 
surprise,  a  capital  habituated  to  sedition  and  inflamed  by 
religious  zeal. 1,7  The  position  of  Alexandria,  between  the  sea 
and  the  lake  Mareotis,  facilitated  the  approach  and  landing  of 
the  troops;  who  were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
before  any  effectual  measures  could  be  taken  either  to  shut  the 
gates  or  to  occupy  the  important  posts  of  defence.  At  the  hour 
of  midnight,  twenty-three  days  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty, 
Syrianus,  duke  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  soldiers, 
armed  and  prepared  for  an  assault,  unexpectedly  invested  the 
church  of  St.  Theonas,  where  the  archbishop,  with  a  party  of 
his  clergy  and  people,  performed  their  nocturnal  devotions.  The 
doors  of  the  sacred  edifice  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the 
attack,  which  was  accompanied  with  every  horrid  circumstance 
of  tumult  and  bloodshed ;  but,  as  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the 
fragments  of  military  weapons  remained  the  next  day  an  unex¬ 
ceptionable  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholics,  the 
enterprise  of  Syrianus  may  be  considered  as  a  successful  irrup¬ 
tion,  rather  than  as  an  absolute  conquest.  The  other  churches 

m  Athanasius  had  lately  sent  for  Anthony  and  some  of  his  chosen  Monks. 
They  descended  from  their  mountain,  announced  to  the  Alexandrians  the  sanctity 
of  Athanasius,  and  were  honourably  conducted  by  the  archbishop  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  the  city.  Athanaa.  tom.  ii.  p.  491,  492.  See  likewise  Bufinus,  iii.  164,  in 
Vit.  Patr.  p.  624. 
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of  the  city  were  profaned  by  similar  outrages ;  and,  during  at 
least  four  months,  Alexandria  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a 
licentious  army,  stimulated  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  an  hostile 
faction.  Many  of  the  faithful  were  killed ;  who  may  deserve 
the  name  of  martyrs,  if  their  deaths  were  neither  provoked  nor 
revenged;  bishops  and  presbyters  were  treated  with  cruel 
ignominy ;  consecrated  virgins  were  stripped  naked ,  scourged ,  and 
violated ;  the  houses  of  wealthy  citizens  were  plundered ;  and, 
under  the  mask  of  religious  zeal,  lust,  avarice,  and  private 
resentment  were  gratified  with  impunity,  and  even  with  applause. 

The  Fagans  of  Alexandria,  who  still  formed  a  numerous  and 
discontented  party,  were  easily  persuaded  to  desert  a  bishop 
whom  they  feared  and  esteemed.  The  hopes  of  some  peculiar 
favours,  and  the  apprehension  of  being  involved  in  the  general 
penalties  of  rebellion,  engaged  them  to  promise  their  support 
to  the  destined  successor  of  Athanasius,  the  famous  George  of 
Cappadocia.  The  usurper,  after  receiving  the  consecration  of  an 
Arian  synod,  was  placed  on  the  episcopal  throne  by  the  arms  of 
Sebastian,  who  had  been  appointed  Count  of  Egypt  for  the 
execution  of  that  important  design.  In  the  use,  as  well  as  in 
the  acquisition,  of  power,  the  tyrant  George  disregarded  the  laws 
of  religion,  of  justice,  and  of  humanity ;  and  the  same  scenes  of 
violence  and  scandal  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  capital 
were  repeated  in  more  than  ninety  episcopal  cities  of  Egypt. 
Encouraged  by  success,  Constantins  ventured  to  approve  the 
conduct  of  his  ministers.  By  a  public  and  passionate  epistle, 
the  emperor  congratulates  the  deliverance  of  Alexandria  from  a 
popular  tyrant,  who  deluded  his  blind  votaries  by  the  magic  of 
his  eloquence ;  expatiates  on  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the  most 
reverend  George,  the  elected  bishop ;  and  aspires,  as  the  patron 
and  benefactor  of  the  city,  to  surpass  the  fame  of  Alexander 
himself.  But  he  solemnly  declares  his  unalterable  resolution  to 
pursue  with  fire  and  sword  the  seditious  adherents  of  the  wicked 
Athanasius,  who,  by  flying  from  justice,  has  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  escaped  the  ignominious  death  which  he  had  so  often 
deserved.188 

Athanasius  had  indeed  escaped  from  the  most  imminent  hu 
dangers ;  and  the  adventures  of  that  extraordinary  man  deserve  oor 

m  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  694.  The  emperor,  or  his  Arian  secretaries,  while  they 
express  their  resentment,  betray  their  fears  and  esteem  of  Athanasius. 
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and  fix  onr  attention.  On  the  memorable  night  when  the 
chnrch  of  St.  Theonas  was  invested  by  the  troops  of  Syrianus, 
the  archbishop,  seated  on  his  throne,  expected,  with  calm  and 
intrepid  dignity,  the  approach  of  death.  While  the  pnblic 
devotion  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  rage  and  cries  of  terror,  he 
animated  his  trembling  congregation  to  express  their  religious 
confidence,  by  chanting  one  of  the  psalms  of  David,  which 
celebrates  the  triumph  of  the  God  of  Israel  over  the  haughty 
and  impious  tyrant  of  Egypt.  The  doors  were  at  length  burst 
open;  a  cloud  of  arrows  was  discharged  among  the  people; 
the  soldiers,  with  drawn  swords,  rushed  forwards  into  the 
sanctuary ;  and  the  dreadful  gleam  of  their  armour  was  reflected 
by  the  holy  luminaries  which  burnt  round  the  altar.18*  Athana¬ 
sius  still  rejected  the  pious  importunity  of  the  Monks  and 
Presbyters,  who  were  attached  to  his  person ;  and  nobly  refused 
to  desert  his  episcopal  station,  till  he  had  dismissed  in  safety 
the  last  of  the  congregation.  The  darkness  and  tumult  of  the 
night  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  archbishop ;  and,  though  he 
was  oppressed  by  the  waves  of  an  agitated  multitude,  though  he 
was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  left  without  sense  or  motion,  he 
still  recovered  his  undaunted  courage,  and  eluded  the  eager 
search  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  instructed  by  their  Arian  guides 
that  the  head  of  Athanasius  would  be  the  most  acceptable 
present  to  the  emperor.  From  that  moment  the  primate  of 
Egypt  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and  remained 
above  six  years  concealed  in  impenetrable  obscurity.140 
hi*  re-  ^  ^  The  despotic  power  of  his  implacable  enemy  filled  the  whole 
356-388  '  '  extent  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  the  exasperated  monarch  had 
endeavoured,  by  a  very  pressing  epistle  to  the  Christian  princes 
of  ^Ethiopia,  to  exclude  Athanasius  from  the  most  remote  and 
sequestered  regions  of  the  earth.  Counts,  prefects,  tribunes, 
whole  armies,  were  successively  employed  to  pursue  a  bishop 
and  a  fugitive;  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  and  military  powers 
were  excited  by  the  Imperial  edicts;  liberal  rewards  were 
promised  to  the  man  who  should  produce  Athanasius,  either 

199  These  minute  oireumstanoes  are  curious,  as  they  are  literally  transcribed 
from  the  protest  which  was  publicly  presented  three  days  afterwards  by  the 
Catholics  of  Alexandria.  See  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  867. 

140  The  Jansenists  have  often  compared  Athanasius  and  Arnauld,  fluid  have 
expatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  faith  and  zeal,  the  merit  and  exile,  of  those  cele¬ 
brated  doctors.  This  concealed  parallel  is  very  dexterously  managed  by  the  Abbd 
de  la  B16terie,  Vie  de  Jovien,  tom.  L  p.  180. 
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alive  or  dead ;  and  the  most  severe  penalties  were  denounced 
against  those  who  should  dare  to  protect  the  public  enemy.141 
But  the  deserts  of  Thebais  were  now  peopled  by  a  race  of  wild 
yet  submissive  fanatics,  who  preferred  the  commands  of  their 
abbot  to  thelaws  of  their  sovereign.  The  numerous  disciples  of 
Anthony  and  Pachomius  received  the  fugitive  primate  as  their 
father,  admired  the  patience  and  humility  with  which  he  con¬ 
formed  to  their  strictest  institutions,  collected  every  word  which 
dropt  from  his  lips  as  the  genuine  effusions  of  inspired  wisdom ; 
and  persuaded  themselves  that  their  prayers,  their  fasts,  and 
their  vigils,  were  less  meritorious  than  the  zeal  which  they 
expressed,  and  the  dangers  which  they  braved,  in  the  defence 
of  truth  and  innocence.142  The  monasteries  of  Egypt  were 
seated  in  lonely  and  desolate  places,  on  the  summit  of  moun¬ 
tains,  or  in  the  islands  of  the  Nile;  and  the  sacred  horn  or 
trumpet  of  Tabenne  was  the  well-known  signal  which  assembled 
several  thousand  robust  and  determined  Monks,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  had  been  the  peasants  of  the  adjacent  country.  When  their 
dark  retreats  were  invaded  by  a  military  force,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  resist,  they  silently  stretched  out  their  necks  to 
the  executioner,  and  supported  their  national  character  that 
tortures  could  never  wrest  from  an  Egyptian  the  confession  of  a 
secret  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  disclose.143  The  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  for  whose  safety  they  eagerly  devoted  their  lives, 
was  lost  among  a  uniform  and  well-disciplined  multitude ;  and 
on  the  nearer  approach  of  danger,  he  was  swiftly  removed,  by 
their  officious  hands,  from  one  place  of  concealment  to  another, 
till  he  reached  the  formidable  deserts,  which  the  gloomy  and 
credulous  temper  of  superstition  had  peopled  with  demons  and 
savage  monsters.  The  retirement  of  Athanasius,  which  ended 
only  with  the  life  of  Constantius,  was  spent,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  society  of  the  Monks,  who  faithfully  served  him  as  guards, 
as  secretaries,  and  as  messengers ;  but  the  importance  of  main- 

141  Hinc  jam  toto  orbe  profugua  Athanasius,  nec  ullus  ei  tutus  ad  latendum 
super  erat  locus.  Tribuni,  Prefeoti,  Comites,  exeroitus  quoque,  ad  pervesti- 
gandum  eum  moventur  edictis  imperialibus :  premia  delatoribus  proponuntur, 
si  quis  eum  vivum,  si  id  minus,  caput  certe  Athanasii  detulisset.  Rufin.  1.  i. 
c.  16. 

148  Gregor.  Nazianzen,  tom.  i.  Orat.  xxi.  p.  384,  386.  See  Tillemont,  M6m. 
Eccl6s.  tom.  vii.  p.  176-410,  8130-880. 

149  Et  nulla  tormentorum  vis  inveniri  adhuo  potuit;  qu®  obdurato  illius 
tractfts  latroni  invito  elicere  potuit,  ut  nomen  proprium  dicat.  Ammian.  xxii.  16 
and  Valesius  ad  locum. 

VOL.  H. — 26 
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taining  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Catholic  party 
tempted  him,  whenever  the  diligence  of  the  pursuit  was  abated, 
to  emerge  from  the  desert,  to  introduce  himself  into  Alexandria, 
and  to  trust  his  person  to  the  discretion  of  his  friends  and 
adherents.  His  various  adventures  might  have  furnished  the 
subject  of  a  very  entertaining  romance.  He  was  once  secreted 
in  a  dry  cistern,  which  he  had  scarcely  left  before  he  was 
betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a  female  slave ; 144  and  he  was  once 
concealed  in  a  still  more  extraordinary  asylum,  the  house  of  a 
virgin,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  was  celebrated  in  the 
whole  city  for  her  exquisite  beauty.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  as 
she  related  the  story  many  years  afterwards,  she  was  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  the  archbishop  in  a  loose  undress,  who, 
advancing  with  hasty  steps,  conjured  her  to  afford  him  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  he  had  been  directed  by  a  celestial  vision  to  seek 
under  her  hospitable  roof.  The  pious  maid  accepted  and  pre¬ 
served  the  sacred  pledge  which  was  entrusted  to  her  prudence 
and  courage.  Without  imparting  the  secret  to  any  one,  she 
instantly  conducted  Athanasius  into  her  most  secret  chamber, 
and  watched  over  his  safety  with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend  and 
the  assiduity  of  a  servant.  As  long  as  the  danger  continued, 
she  regularly  supplied  him  with  books  and  provisions,  washed 
his  feet,  managed  his  correspondence,  and  dexterously  concealed 
from  the  eye  of  suspicion  this  familiar  and  solitary  intercourse 
between  a  saint  whose  character  required  the  most  unblemished 
chastity  and  a  female  whose  charms  might  excite  the  most 
dangerous  emotions.144  During  the  six  years  of  persecution  and 
exile,  AthanasiuB  repeated  his  visits  to  his  fair  and  faithful 
companion ;  and  the  formal  declaration  that  he  saw  the  councils 
of  Bimini  and  Seleucia  14a  forces  us  to  believe  that  he  was 
secretly  present  at  the  time  and  place  of  their  convocation. 


144  Bufin.  1.  i.  o.  18.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  o.  10.  This  and  the  following  story  will 
be  rendered  impossible,  if  we  suppose  that  Athanasius  always  inhabited  the  asylum 
whioh  he  accidentally  or  occasionally  had  used.  [Compare  the  story  of  the  virgin 
EudeemoniB,  tortured  to  betray  Athanasius  whom  she  hid,  in  the  Index  to  the  Festal 
Letters.] 

146  Palladius  (Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  186,  in  Vit.  Patr.  p.  776),  the  original  author 
of  this  anecdote,  nad  conversed  with  the  damsel,  who  in  her  old  age  still  re¬ 
membered  with  pleasure  so  pious  and  honourable  a  connexion.  I  oannot  indulge 
the  delicacy  of  Baronius,  Valesius,  Tillemont,  &c.  who  almost  reject  a  story  so  un¬ 
worthy,  as  they  deem  it,  of  the  gravity  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

14®  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  869.  I  agree  with  Tillemont  (t.  viii.  p.  1197),  that 
his  expressions  imply  a  personal,  though  perhaps  secret,  visit  to  the  synods. 
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The  advantage  of  personally  negotiating  with  his  friends,  and 
of  observing  and  improving  the  divisions  of  his  enemies,  might 
justify,  in  a  prudent  statesman,  so  bold  and  dangerous  an  enter¬ 
prise  ;  and  Alexandria  was  connected  by  trade  and  navigation 
with  every  seaport  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  depth  of 
his  inaccessible  retreat,  the  intrepid  primate  waged  an  incessant 
and  offensive  war  against  the  protector  of  the  Arians ;  and  his 
seasonable  writings,  which  were  diligently  circulated  and  eagerly 
perused,  contributed  to  unite  and  animate  the  orthodox  party. 

In  his  public  apologies,  which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor 
himself,  he  sometimes  affected  the  praise  of  moderation ;  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  in  secret  and  vehement  invectives,  he  exposed 
Constantins  as  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  the  executioner  of  his 
family,  the  tyrant  of  the  republic,  and  the  antichrist  of  the 
church.  In  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  the j victorious  monarch, 
who  had  chastised  the  rashness  of  Gallus,  and  suppressed  the 
revolt  of  Sylvanus,  who  had  taken  the  diadem  from  the  head  of 
Vetranio,  and  vanquished  in  the  field  the  legions  of  Magnentius, 
received  from  an  invisible  hand  a  wound  which  he  could  neither 
heal  nor  revenge ;  and  the  son  of  Constantine  was  the  first  of 
the  Christian  princes  who  experienced  the  strength  of  those 
principles  which,  in  the  cause  of  religion,  could  resist  the  most 
violent  exertions  of  the  civil  power.147 

The  persecution  of  Athanasius  and  of  so  many  respectable  ahm 
bishops,  who  suffered  for  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  or  at  least 
for  the  integrity  of  their  conscience,  was  a  just  subject  of  in¬ 
dignation  and  discontent  to  all  Christians,  except  those  who 
were  blindly  devoted  to  the  Arian  faction.  The  people  regretted 
the  loss  of  their  faithful  pastors,  whose  banishment  was  usually 
followed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger148  into  the  episcopal 
chair;  and  loudly  complained  that  the  right  of  election  was 
violated,  and  that  they  were  condemned  to  obey  a  mercenary 
usurper,  whose  person  was  unknown,  and  whose  principles  were 

147  The  Epistle  of  Athanasius  to  the  Monks  is  filled  with  reproaches,  whioh 
the  public  must  feel  to  be  true  (vol.  i.  p.  884,  856) ;  and,  in  compliment  to  his 
readers,  he  has  introduced  the  comparisons  of  Pharaoh,  Ahab,  Belshazzar,  <&c. 

The  boldness  of  Hilary  was  attended  with  less  danger,  if  he  published  his  in veotive 
in  Gaul  after  the  revolt  of  Julian  ;  but  Lucifer  sent  Mb  libels  to  Constantius,  and 
almost  challenged  the  reward  of  martyrdom.  See  Tillemont,  tom.  vii.  p.  905. 

148  Athanasius  (tom.  i.  p.  811)  complains  in  general  of  this  practice,  which  he 
afterwards  exemplifies  (p.  861)  in  the  pretended  election  of  Felix.  Three  eunuchs 
represented  the  Boman  people,  and  three  prelates,  who  followed  the  court,  assumed 
the  functions  of  the  bishops  of  the  Suburbicarian  provinces. 
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suspected.  The  Catholics  might  prove  to  the  world  that  they 
were  not  involved  in  the  gnilt  and  heresy  of  their  ecclesiastical 
governor,  by  publicly  testifying  their  dissent,  or  by  totally 
separating  themselves  from  his  communion.  The  first  of  these 
methods  was  invented  at  Antioch,  and  practised  with  such 
success  that  it  was  soon  diffused  over  the  Christian  world.  The 
doxology  or  sacred  hymn,  which  celebrates  the  glory  of  the 
Trinity,  is  susceptible  of  very  nice,  but  material,  inflexions ;  and 
the  substance  of  aiT  orthodox,  or  an  heretical,  creed  may  be 
expressed  by  the  difference  of  a  disjunctive,  or  a  copulative, 
particle.  Alternate  responses,  and  a  more  regular  psalmody,14* 
were  introduced  into  the  public  service  by  Flavianua  and 
Diodorus,  two  devout  and  active  laymen,  who  were  attached  to 
the  Nicene  faith.  Under  their  conduct,  a  swarm  of  monks 
issued  from  the  adjacent  desert,  bands  of  well-disciplined  singers 
were  stationed  in  the  cathedral  of  Antioch,  the  Glory  to  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 144  was  triumphantly 
chanted  by  a  full  chorus  of  voices ;  and  the  Catholics  insulted, 
by  the  purity  of  their  doctrine,  the  Arian  prelate  who  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  the  venerable  Eustathius.  The  same 
zeal  which  inspired  their  songs  prompted  the  more  scrupulous 
members  of  the  orthodox  party  to  form  separate  assemblies, 
which  were  governed  by  the  presbyters,  till  the  death  of  their 
exiled  bishop  allowed  the  election  and  consecration  of  a  new 
episcopal  pastor.141  The  revolutions  of  the  court  multiplied  the 
number  of  pretenders ;  and  the  same  city  was  often  disputed, 
under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  by  two,  or  three,  or  even  four 
bishops,  who  exercised  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  their 
respective  followers,  and  alternately  lost  and  regained  the 
temporal  possessions  of  the  church.  The  abuse  of  Christianity 
introduced  into  the  Boman  government  new  causes  of  tyranny 

14#ThomaBsin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  tom.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  72,  78,  p.  966-984)  has 
collected  many  curious  facta  concerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  church-singing, 
both  in  the  East  and  West. 

160  PhilostorgiuB,  1.  iii.  o.  13.  Godefroy  has  examined  this  subject  with  singular 
accuracy  (p.  147,  &c.).  There  were  three  heterodox  forms  :  “  To  the  Father  by  the 
Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost :  ”  “  To  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Ghost :  ” 
and  “  To  the  Father  in  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ”. 

161  After  the  exile  of  Eustathius,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  rigid  party 
of  the  orthodox  formed  a  separation,  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  a  schism, 
and  lasted  above  fourscore  years.  See  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccl6s.  tom.  vii.  p.  35- 
64,  1137-1158,  tom.  viii.  p.  637-632,  1314-1332.  In  many  churches,  the  Arians 
and  Homoousians,  who  had  renounced  each  other’s  communion,  continued  for 
some  time  to  join  in  prayer.  Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  o.  14. 
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'v  and  sedition ;  the  bands  of  civil  society  were  torn  asunder  by 
the  fury  of  religious  factions;  and  the  obscure  citizen,  who 
might  calmly  have  surveyed  the  elevation  and  fall  of  successive 
emperors,  imagined  and  experienced  that  his  own  life  and  fortune 
were  connected  with  the  interests  of  a  popular  ecclesiastic.  The 
example  of  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and  Constantinople,  may 
serve  to  represent  the  state  of  the  empire,  and  the  temper  of 
mankind,  under  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Constantine. 

I.  The  Roman  pontiff,  as  long  as  he  maintained  his  station  some 
and  his  principles,  was  guarded  by  the  warm  attachment  of  a 
great  people;  and  could  reject  with  scorn  the  prayers,  the 
menaces,  and  the  oblations  of  an  heretical  prince.  When  the 
eunuchs  had  secretly  pronounced  the  exile  of  Liberius,  the  well- 
grounded  apprehension  of  a  tumult  engaged  them  to  use  the  u.d.  3551 
utmost  precautions  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The 
capital  was  invested  on  every  side,  and  the  prsefect  was  com¬ 
manded  to  seize  the  person  of  the  bishop,  either  by  stratagem 
or  by  open  force.  The  order  was  obeyed ;  and  Liberius,  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  was  swiftly 
conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman  people,  before  their 
consternation  was  turned  into  rage.  As  soon  as  they  were  in¬ 
formed  of  his  banishment  into  Thrace,  a  general  assembly  was 
convened,  and  the  clergy  of  Rome  bound  themselves,  by  a 
public  and  solemn  oath,  never  to  desert  their  bishop,  never  to 
acknowledge  the  usurper  Felix;  who,  by  the  influence  of  the 
eunuchs,  had  been  irregularly  chosen  and  consecrated  within 
the  walls  of  a  profane  palace.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  their  u.d.  366) 
pious  obstinacy  subsisted  entire  and  unshaken ;  and,  when  Con- 
stantius  visited  Rome,  he  was  assailed  by  the  importunate 
solicitations  of  a  people,  who  had  preserved,  as  the  last  remnant 
of  their  ancient  freedom,  the  right  of  treating  their  sovereign 
with  familiar  insolence.  The  wives  of  many  of  the  senators  and 
most  honourable  citizens,  after  pressing  their  husbands  to  in¬ 
tercede  in  favour  of  Liberius,  were  advised  to  undertake  a  com¬ 
mission,  which,  in  their  hands,  would  be  less  dangerous  and 
might  prove  more  successful.  The  emperor  received  with  May,  a  d. 
politeness  these  female  deputies,  whose  wealth  and  dignity  were 
displayed  in  the  magnificence  of  their  dress  and  ornaments: 
he  admired  their  inflexible  resolution  of  following  their  beloved 
pastor  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and  consented 
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that  the  two  bishops,  Liberius  and  Felix,  should  govern  in 
peace  their  respective  congregations.  But  the  ideas  of  tolera¬ 
tion  were  so  repugnant  to  the  practice,  and  even  to  the  senti¬ 
ments,  of  those  times  that,  when  the  answer  of  Constantins  was 
publicly  read  in  the  Circus  of  Rome,  so  reasonable  a  project  of 
accommodation  was  rejected  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  The 
eager  vehemence  which  animated  the  spectators  in  the  decisive 
moment  of  a  horse-race  was  now  directed  towards  a  different 
object ;  and  the  Circus  resounded  with  the  shout  of  thousands, 
who  repeatedly  exclaimed,  «  One  God,  One  Christ,  One  Bishop 
The  zeal  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  cause  of  Liberius  was  not 
confined  to  words  alone ;  and  the  dangerous  and  bloody  sedition 
which  they  excited  soon  after  the  departure  of  Constantius 
determined  that  prince  to  accept  the  submission  of  the  exiled 
prelate,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  undivided  dominion  of  the 
capital.  After  some  ineffectual  resistance,  his  rival  was  expelled 
lAug.  a,  from  the  city  by  the  permission  of  the  emperor,  and  the  power 
a.d.  368]  of  the  opposite  faction ;  the  adherents  of  Felix  were  inhumanly 
murdered  in  the  streets,  in  the  public  places,  in  the  baths,  and 
even  in  the  churches ;  and  the  face  of  Rome,  upon  the  return 
of  a  Christian  bishop,  renewed  the  horrid  image  of  the  massacres 
of  Marius  and  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla.1*3 
constant-  II.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  Christians  under 
mmu  the  reign  of  the  Flavian  family,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  the  other 
great  cities  of  the  empire,  still  contained  a  strong  and  powerful 
faction  of  Infidels,  who  envied  the  prosperity,  and  who  ridiculed, 
even  on  their  theatres,  the  theological  disputes,  of  the  church. 
Constantinople  alone  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  bora  and 
educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  faith.  The  capital  of  the  East  had 
never  been  polluted  by  the  worship  of  idols;  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  had  deeply  imbibed  the  opinions,  the  virtues, 
and  the  passions,  which  distinguished  the  Christians  of  that  age 
[▲.d.  336]  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 
[a.d.  349]  episcopal  throne  was  disputed  by  Paul  and  Macedonius.  By 
their  zeal  and  abilities  they  both  deserved  the  eminent  station 
to  which  they  aspired;  and,  if  the  moral  character  of  Mace¬ 
donius  was  less  exceptionable,  his  competitor  had  the  advantage 

193  See,  on  this  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  Rome,  Ammianus,  xv.  7 ;  Athanas. 
tom.  i.  p.  884,  861 ;  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  o.  16 ;  Theodoret,  1.  ii.  o.  17 ;  Snip.  Sever. 
Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  418  [c.  89] ;  Hieronym.  Ohron.  Marcel lin.  et  Faustin.  Libel  1. 
p.  8,  4 ;  Tillemont,  M6m,  Eool6s,  tom.  vi.  p.  886, 
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of  a  prior  election  and  a  more  orthodox  doctrine.  His  firm 
attachment  to  the  Nicene  creed,  which  has  given  Paul  a  place 
in  the  calendar  among  saints  and  martyrs,  exposed  him  to  the 
resentment  of  the  Arians.  In  the  space  of  fourteen  years  he 
was  five  times  driven  from  the  throne ;  to  which  he  was  more 
frequently  restored  by  the  violence  of  the  people  than  by  the 
permission  of  the  prince ;  and  the  power  of  Macedonius  could  be 
secured  only  by  the  death  of  his  rival.  The  unfortunate  Paul 
was  dragged  in  chains  from  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mesopotamia 
to  the  most  desolate  places  of  Mount  Taurus,158  confined  in  a  (End  of 
dark  and  narrow  dungeon,  left  six  days  without  food,  and  at 
length  strangled,  by  the  order  of  Philip,  one  of  the  principal 
ministers  of  the  emperor  Constantins.154  The  first  blood  which 
stained  the  new  capital  was  spilt  in  this  ecclesiastical  contest ; 
and  many  persons  were  slain  on  both  sides,  in  the  furious  and 
obstinate  seditions  of  the  people.  The  commission  of  enforcing 
a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Paul  had  been  entrusted  to 
Hermogenes,  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry;  but  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  it  was  fatal  to  himself.  The  Catholics  rose  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  bishop ;  the  palace  of  Hermogenes  was  consumed ; 
the  first  military  officer  of  the  empire  was  dragged  by  the  heels 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and,  after  he  expired,  his 
lifeless  corpse  was  exposed  to  their  wanton  insults.155  The  fate 
of  Hermogenes  instructed  Philip,  the  Praetorian  praBfect,  to  act 
with  more  precaution  on  a  similar  occasion.  In  the  most  gentle 
and  honourable  terms,  he  required  the  attendance  of  Paul  in  the 
baths  of  Zeuxippus,  which  had  a  private  communication  with  the 
palace  and  the  sea.  A  vessel,  which  lay  ready  at  the  garden- 
stairs,  immediately  hoisted  sail;  and,  while  the  people  were 
still  ignorant  of  the  meditated  sacrilege,  their  bishop  was  already 

158  Gucusus  was  the  last  stage  of  his  life  and  sufferings.  The  situation  of  that 
lonely  town,  on  tho  confines  of  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia,  has 
occasioned  some  geographical  perplexity ;  but  we  are  direoted  to  the  true  spot  by 
the  course  of  the  Roman  road  from  Caesarea  to  Anazarbus.  See  Oellarii  Geograph, 
tom.  ii.  p.  213  ;  Wesseling  ad  Itinerar.  p.  179,  703. 

164  Athanasius  (t.  i.  p.  703,  813,  814)  affirms,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that 
Paul  was  murdered ;  and  appeals,  not  only  to  common  fame,  but  even  to  the 
unsuspicious  testimony  of  Philagrius,  one  of  the  Arian  persecutors.  Yet  he 
acknowledges  that  the  heretics  attributed  to  disease  the  death  of  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople.  Athanasius  is  servilely  copied  by  Socrates  (1.  ii.  c.  26) ;  but 
Sozomen,  who  discovers  a  more  liberal  temper,  presumes  (1.  iv.  c.  2)  to  insinuate 
a  prudent  doubt. 

M  Ammianus  (xiv.  10)  refers  to  his  own  acoount  of  this  tragic  event.  But 
we  no  longer  possess  that  part  of  his  history. 
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embarked  on  his  voyage  to  Thessalonica.  They  soon  beheld, 
with  surprise  and  indignation,  the  gates  of  the  palace  thrown 
open,  and  the  usurper  Macedonius  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
prefect  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which  was  surrounded  by  troops  of 
guards  with  drawn  swords.  The  military  procession  advanced 
towards  the  cathedral;  the  Arians  and  the  Catholics  eagerly 
rushed  to  occupy  that  important  post ;  and  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  confusion  of  the 
tumult.  Macedonius,  who  was  supported  by  a  regular  force, 
obtained  a  decisive  victory;  but  his  reign  was  disturbed  by 
clamour  and  sedition ;  and  the  causes  which  appeared  the  least 
connected  with  the  subject  of  dispute  were  sufficient  to  nourish 
and  to  kindle  the  flame  of  civil  discord.  As  the  chapel  in  which 
the  body  of  the  great  Constantine  had  been  deposited  was  in 
a  ruinous  condition,  the  bishops  transported  those  venerable  re¬ 
mains  into  the  church  of  8t.  Acacius.  This  prudent  and  even 
pious  measure  was  represented  as  a  wicked  profanation  by  the 
whole  party  which  adhered  to  the  Homoousian  doctrine.  The 
factions  immediately  flew  to  arms,  the  consecrated  ground  was 
used  as  their  field  of  battle;  and  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  has  observed,  as  a  real  fact,  not  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric, 
that  the  well  before  the  church  overflowed  with  a  stream  of 
blood,  which  filled  the  porticoes  and  the  adjacent  courts.  The 
writer  who  should  impute  these  tumults  solely  to  a  religious 
principle  would  betray  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  human 
nature ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  motive  which  misled 
the  sincerity  of  zeal,  and  the  pretence  which  disguised  the 
licentiousness  of  passion,  suppressed  the  remorse  which,  in 
another  cause,  would  have  succeeded  to  the  rage  of  the 
Christians  of  Constantinople.166 

The  cruel  and  arbitrary  disposition  of  Constantius,  which  did 
not  always  require  the  provocations  of  guilt  and  resistance,  was 
justly  exasperated  by  the  tumults  of  his  capital  and  the  criminal 
behaviour  of  a  faction,  which  opposed  the  authority  and  religion 
of  their  sovereign.  The  ordinary  punishments  of  death,  exile, 
and  confiscation  were  inflicted  with  partial  rigour;  and  the 

158  See  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  6,  7,  12,  18, 16, 16,  26,  27,  88,  and  Sozomen,  1.  iii.  3,  4, 
7,  9  ;  1.  iv.  c.  2,  21.  The  acts  of  St.  Paul  of  Constantinople,  of  which  Photius  has 
made  an  abstract  (Phot.  Bibliot.  p.  1419-1430),  are  an  indifferent  copy  of  these 
historians ;  but  a  modern  Greek,  who  oould  write  the  life  of  a  saint  without  adding 
fables  and  miracles,  is  entitled  to  some  commendation. 
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Greeks  still  revere  the  holy  memory  of  two  clerks,  a  reader  and 
a  sab-deacon,  who  were  accused  of  the  murder  of  Hermogenes, 
and  beheaded  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  By  an  edict  of 
Constantins  against  the  Catholics,  which  has  not  been  judged 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Theodosian  code,  those  who  refused  to 
communicate  with  the  Arian  bishops,  and  particularly  with 
Macedonius,  were  deprived  of  the  immunities  of  ecclesiastics  and 
of  the  rights  of  Christians ;  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  possession  of  the  churches;  and  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  holding  their  assemblies  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
execution  of  this  unjust  law,  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and 
Asia  Minor,  was  committed  to  the  zeal  of  Macedonius;  the 
civil  and  military  powers  were  directed  to  obey  his  commands ; 
and  the  cruelties  exercised  by  this  Semi-Arian  tyrant  in  the 
\y  support  of  the  Homoiousion,  exceeded  the  commission,  and  dis¬ 
graced  the  reign,  of  Constantins.  The  sacraments  of  the  church 
were  administered  to  the  reluctant  victims,  who  denied  the 
vocation,  and  abhorred  the  principles,  of  Macedonius.  The 
rites  of  baptism  were  conferred  on  women  and  children,  who, 
for  that  purpose,  had  been  tom  from  the  arms  of  their  friends 
and  parents ;  the  mouths  of  the  communicants  were  held  open, 
by  a  wooden  engine,  while  the  consecrated  bread  was  forced 
down  their  throat ;  the  breasts  of  tender  virgins  were  either 
burnt  with  red-hot  egg-shells  or  inhumanly  compressed  between 
sharp  and  heavy  boards.167  The  Novatians  of  Constantinople 
and  the  adjacent  country,  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the 
Homoousian  standard,  deserved  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Catholics  themselves.  Macedonius  was  informed  that  a  large 
district  of  Paphlagonia 168  was  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  those 
sectaries.  He  resolved  either  to  convert  or  to  extirpate  them ; 
and,  as  he  distrusted,  on  this  occasion,  the  efficacy  of  an 

157  Socrates,  1.  ii.  o.  27,  38.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  o.  21.  The  principal  assistants  of 
Macedonius,  in  the  work  of  persecution,  were  the  two  bishops  of  Nicomedia  and 
Cyzicus,  who  were  esteemed  for  their  virtues,  and  especially  for  their  charity.  I 
cannot  forbear  reminding  the  reader  that  the  difference  between  the  Homoousion 
and  Homoiousion  is  almost  invisible  to  the  nicest  theological  eye. 

lw  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  situation  of  Mantinium.  In  speaking  of 
these  four  bands  of  legionaries,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  the  author  of  the  Acts  of 
St.  Paul,  use  the  indefinite  terms  of  &pi0fioit  <pd\aryyfs,  rdy/xara ,  which  Nicephorus 
very  properly  translates  thousands.  Vales,  ad  Socrat.  L  ii.  c.  38.  [Mantinium  was 
in  Honorias  ;  see  Ramsay,  Hist.  Qeogr.  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  194,  where  Acta  Sanct. 
24th  Aug.,  Mart.  S.  Tatiani,  and  ib.  12th  Sept.,  Vit.  S.  Autonomi,  are  quoted.  The 
position  of  the  place  is  still  unknown.] 
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ecclesiastical  mission,  he  commanded  a  body  of  four  thousand 
legionaries  to  march  against  the  rebels,  and  to  reduce  the 
territory  of  Mantinium  under  his  spiritual  dominion.  The 
Novatian  peasants,  animated  by  despair  and  religious  fury, 
boldly  encountered  the  invaders  of  their  country ;  and,  though 
many  of  the  Paphlagonians  were  slain,  the  Roman  legions  were 
vanquished  by  an  irregular  multitude,  armed  only  with  scythes 
and  axes ;  and,  except  a  few  who  escaped  by  an  ignominious 
flight,  four  thousand  soldiers  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  successor  of  Constantius  has  expressed,  in  a  con¬ 
cise  but  lively  manner,  some  of  the  theological  calamities  which 
afflicted  the  empire,  and  more  especially  the  East,  in  the  reign 
of  a  prince  who  was  the  slave  of  his  own  passions  and  of  those 
of  his  eunuchs.  “  Many  were  imprisoned,  and  persecuted,  and 
driven  into  exile.  Whole  troops  of  those  who  were  styled 
heretics  were  massacred,  particularly  at  Cyzicus,  and  at  Samo- 
sata.  In  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  in  many  other 
provinces,  towns  and  villages  were  laid  waste  and  utterly 
destroyed.” 169 

While  the  flames  of  the  Arian  controversy  consumed  the  vitals 
of  the  empire,  the  African  provinces  were  infested  by  their 
peculiar  enemies  the  savage  fanatics,  who,  under  the  name  of 
GircumeeUions,  formed  the  strength  and  scandal  of  the  Donatist 
party.180  The  severe  execution  of  the  laws  of  Constantine  had 
excited  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  resistance ;  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  his  son  Constans  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  church  exasper¬ 
ated  the  sentiments  of  mutual  hatred  which  had  first  occasioned 
the  separation ;  and  the  methods  of  force  and  corruption  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  two  imperial  commissioners,  Paul  and  Macarius, 
furnished  the  schismatics  with  a  specious  contrast  between  the 
maxims  of  the  apostles  and  the  conduct  of  their  pretended 
successors.181  The  peasants  who  inhabited  the  villages  of 

150  Julian.  Epistol.  lii.  p.  436,  edit.  Spanheim. 

160  See  Optatus  Milevitanus  (particularly  iii.  4),  with  the  Donatist  history,  by 
M.  Dupin,  and  the  original  pieoes  at  the  end  of  his  edition.  The  numerous  circum¬ 
stances  which  Augustin  has  mentioned  of  the  fury  of  the  Oircumcellions  against 
others,  and  against  themselves,  have  been  laboriously  collected  by  Tillemont, 
M6m.  Eccl6s.  tom.  vi.  p.  147-166 ;  and  he  has  often,  though  without  design,  ex¬ 
posed  the  injuries  which  had  provoked  those  fanatics. 

161  It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe  the  language  of  opposite  parties,  when  they 
speak  of  the  same  men  and  things.  Gratus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  begins  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  an  orthodox  synod,  “Gratias  Deo  omnipotenti  et  Christo  Jesu 
.  .  .  qui  imperavit  religiosissimo  Constant!  Imperatori,  ut  votum  gereret  unitatis, 
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Numidia  and  Mauritania  were  a  ferocious  race,  who  had  been 
imperfectly  reduced  under  the  authority  of  the  Boman  laws ; 
who  were  imperfectly  converted  to  the  Christian  faith ;  but  who 
were  actuated  by  a  blind  and  furious  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
their  Donatist  teachers.  They  indignantly  supported  the  exile 
of  their  bishops,  the  demolition  of  their  churches,  and  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  their  secret  assemblies.  The  violence  of  the 
officers  of  justice,  who  were  usually  sustained  by  a  military 
guard,  was  sometimes  repelled  with  equal  violence;  and  the 
blood  of  some  popular  ecclesiastics,  which  had  been  shed  in  the 
quarrel,  inflamed  their  rude  followers  with  an  eager  desire  of  re¬ 
venging  the  death  of  these  holy  martyrs.  By  their  own  cruelty 
and  rashness,  the  ministers  of  persecution  sometimes  provoked 
their  fate ;  and  the  guilt  of  an  accidental  tumult  precipitated 
the  criminals  into  despair  and  rebellion.  Driven  from  their 
native  villages,  the  Donatist  peasants  assembled  in  formidable 
gangs  on  the  edge  of  the  Gsetulian  desert;  and  readily  ex¬ 
changed  the  habits  of  labour  for  a  life  of  idleness  and  rapine, 
which  was  consecrated  by  the  name  of  religion  and  faintly  con¬ 
demned  by  the  doctors  of  the  sect.  The  leaders  of  the  Circum- 
cellions  assumed  the  title  of  captains  of  the  saints ;  their  prin¬ 
cipal  weapon,  as  they  were  indifferently  provided  with  swordB 
and  spears,  was  a  huge  and  weighty  club,  which  they  termed  an 
Israelite;  and  the  well-known  sound  of  “Praise  be  to  God,” 
which  they  used  as  their  cry  of  war,  diffused  consternation  over 
the  unarmed  provinces  of  Africa.  At  first  their  depredations 
were  coloured  by  the  plea  of  necessity ;  but  they  soon  exceeded 
the  measure  of  subsistence,  indulged  without  control  their  in¬ 
temperance  and  avarice,  burnt  the  villages  which  they  had  pil¬ 
laged,  and  reigned  the  licentious  tyrants  of  the  open  country. 
The  occupations  of  husbandry,  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
were  interrupted ;  and,  as  the  Circumcellions  pretended  to  re¬ 
store  the  primitive  equality  of  mankind  and  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  civil  society,  they  opened  a  secure  asylum  for  the 

et  mitteret  minis tros  sancti  opens  famulos  Dei  Panlum  et  Macarium  Mon.  Vet. 
ad  Oalcem  Optati,  p.  813.  “  Ecce  subito  ”  (says  the  Donatist  author  of  the 
Passiou  of  Marculus),  “  de  Constants  regis  tyrannic  A  domo  .  .  .  pollutum  Maoa- 
rianee  persecutions  murmur  increpuit,  et  duaJbus  bestiis  ad  Africam  missis,  eodem 
scilicet  Macario  et  Paulo,  execr&ndum  prorsus  ac  dirum  ecclesiaB  certamen  indiotum 
eat;  ut  populus  Christianus  ad  unionem  oum  traditoribus  faoiendam,  nudatis 
militum  gladiis  et  draconum  prasentibus  signis  et  tuba  rum  vooibus  cogeretur.” 
Monument,  p.  804. 
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slaves  and  debtors,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  their  holy  standard. 
When  they  were  not  resisted,  they  usually  contented  themselves 
with  plunder,  but  the  slightest  opposition  provoked  them  to  acts 
of  violence  and  murder ;  and  some  Catholic  priests,  who  had 
imprudently  signalized  their  zeal,  were  tortured  by  the  fanatics 
with  the  most  refined  and  wanton  barbarity.  The  spirit  of  the 
Circumcellions  was  not  always  exerted  against  their  defenceless 
enemies ;  they  engaged,  and  sometimes  defeated,  the  troops  of 
the  province ;  and  in  the  bloody  action  of  Bagai,  they  attacked 
in  the  open  field,  but  with  unsuccessful  valour,  an  advanced 
guard  of  the  Imperial  cavalry.  The  Donatists  who  were  taken 
in  arms  received,  and  they  soon  deserved,  the  same  treatment 
which  might  have  been  shewn  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert. 
The  captives  died,  without  a  murmur,  either  by  the  sword,  the 
axe,  or  the  fire ;  and  the  measures  of  retaliation  were  multiplied 
in  a  rapid  proportion,  which  aggravated  the  horrors  of  rebellion, 
and  excluded  the  hope  of  mutual  forgiveness.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  example  of  the  Circumcellions  has 
been  renewed  in  the  persecution,  the  boldness,  the  crimes,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Camisards ;  and,  if  the  fanatics  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc  surpassed  those  of  Numidia  by  their  military  achieve¬ 
ments,  the  Africans  maintained  their  fierce  independence  with 
more  resolution  and  perseverance.1®8 

Their  Such  disorders  are  the  natural  effects  of  religious  tyranny ; 

Bulofdee  but  the  rage  of  the  Donatists  was  inflamed  by  a  frenzy  of  a  very 
extraordinary  kind;  and  which,  if  it  really  prevailed  among 
them  in  so  extravagant  a  degree,  cannot  surely  be  paralleled  in 
any  country  or  in  any  age.  Many  of  these  fanatics  were  pos¬ 
sessed  with  the  horror  of  life,  and  the  desire  of  martyrdom ;  and 
they  deemed  it  of  little  moment  by  what  means,  or  by  what 
hands,  they  perished,  if  their  conduct  was  sanctified  by  the  in¬ 
tention  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  glory  of  the  true  faith  and 
the  hope  of  eternal  happiness.1®3  Sometimes  they  rudely  dis¬ 
turbed  the  festivals  and  profaned  the  temples  of  paganism,  with 
the  design  of  exciting  the  most  zealous  of  the  idolaters  to  re¬ 
venge  the  insulted  honour  of  their  gods.  They  sometimes  forced 

183  The  Histoire  des  Camisards,  in  3  vols.  12mo.  ViUefranche,  1760,  may  be 
recommended  as  accurate  and  impartial.  It  requires  some  attention  to  discover 
the  religion  of  the  author. 

168  The  Donatist  suicides  alleged  in  their  justification  the  example  of  Rasies, 
whioh  is  related  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees, 
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their  way  into  the  courts  of  justice,  and  compelled  the  affrighted 
judge  to  give  orders  for  their  immediate  execution.  They  fre¬ 
quently  stopped  travellers  on  the  public  highways,  and  obliged 
them  to  inflict  the  stroke  of  martyrdom,  by  the  promise  of  a  re¬ 
ward,  if  they  consented,  and  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  if 
they  refused  to  grant  so  very  singular  a  favour.  When  they  were 
disappointed  of  every  other  resource,  they  announced  the  day  on 
which,  in  the  presence  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  they 
should  cast  themselves  headlong  from  some  lofty  rock;  and 
many  precipices  were  shewn,  which  had  acquired  fame  by  the 
number  of  religious  suicides.  In  the  actions  of  these  desperate 
enthusiasts,  who  were  admired  by  one  party  as  the  martyrs  of 
God,  and  abhorred  by  the  other  as  the  victims  of  Satan,  an  im¬ 
partial  philosopher  may  discover  the  influence  and  the  last  abuse 
of  that  inflexible  spirit,  which  was  originally  derived  from  the 
character  and  principles  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  simple  narrative  of  the  intestine  divisions,  which  dis-aener&i 
tracted  the  peace,  and  dishonoured  the  triumph,  of  the  church, Sfthe5^ 
will  confirm  the  remark  of  a  pagan  historian,  and  justify  the  sects.  A.D. 

•  ,  A  °  °  •  qi  O.Qfil 

complaint  of  a  venerable  bishop.  The  experience  of  Ammianus 
had  convinced  him  that  the  enmity  of  the  Christians  towards 
each  other  surpassed  the  fury  of  savage  beasts  against  man ; 1M 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen  most  pathetically  laments  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  converted,  by  discord,  into  the  image  of 
chaos,  of  a  nocturnal  tempest,  and  of  hell  itself.166  The  fierce 
and  partial  writers  of  the  times,  ascribing  all  virtue  to  themselves, 
and  imputing  all  guilt  to  their  adversaries,  have  painted  the 
battle  of  the  angels  and  daemons.  Our  calmer  reason  will  reject 
such  pure  and  perfect  monsters  of  vice  or  sanctity,  and  will 
impute  an  equal,  or  at  least  an  indiscriminate,  measure  of  good 
and  evil  to  the  hostile  sectaries,  who  assumed  and  bestowed  the 
appellations  of  orthodox  and  heretics.  They  had  been  educated 
in  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  civil  society.  Their  hopes 
and  fears  in  the  present,  or  in  a  future,  life  were  balanced  in 
the  same  proportion.  On  either  side,  the  error  might  be 
innocent,  the  faith  sincere,  the  practice  meritorious  or  corrupt. 

Their  passions  were  excited  by  similar  objects ;  and  they  might 

164Null&s  infeatas  hominibus  beatiaa,  ut  aunt  aibi  feral es  plerique  Chris- 
tianorum  expertua.  Ammian.  xxii.  5. 

165  Gregor.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  i.  p.  33.  See  Tillemont,  tom.  vi.  p.  601,  quarto 

edit. 
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alternately  abuse  the  favour  of  the  court,  or  of  the  people.  The 
metaphysical  opinions  of  the  Athanasians  and  the  Arians  could 
not  influence  their  moral  character ;  and  they  were  alike  actuated 
by  the  intolerant  spirit  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  pure 
and  simple  maxims  of  the  gospel. 

A  modern  writer,  who,  with  a  just  confidence,  has  prefixed  to 
his  own  history  the  honourable  epithets  of  political  and  philoso¬ 
phical,166  accuses  the  timid  prudence  of  Montesquieu  for  neglect¬ 
ing  to  enumerate,  among  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
a  law  of  Constantine,  by  which  the  exercise  of  the  pagan 
worship  was  absolutely  suppressed,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
his  subjects  was  left  destitute  of  priests,  of  temples,  and  of  any 
public  religion.  The  zeal  of  the  philosophic  historian  for  the 
rights  of  mankind  has  induced  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  ambig¬ 
uous  testimony  of  those  ecclesiastics,  who  have  too  lightly 
ascribed  to  their  favourite  hero  the  merit  of  a  general  persecu¬ 
tion.167  Instead  of  alleging  this  imaginary  law,  which  would 
have  blazed  in  the  front  of  the  Imperial  codes,  we  may  safely 
appeal  to  the  original  epistle  which  Constantine  addressed  to  the 
followers  of  the  ancient  religion ;  at  a  time  when  he  no  longer 
disguised  his  conversion  nor  dreaded  the  rivals  of  his  throne. 
He  invites  and  exhorts,  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  the  subjects 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  master; 
but  he  declares  that  those  who  still  refuse  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  celestial  light  may  freely  enjoy  their  temples  and  their 
fancied  gods.  A  report  that  the  ceremonies  of  paganism  were 
suppressed  is  formally  contradicted  by  the  emperor  himself, 
who  wisely  assigns,  as  the  principle  of  his  moderation,  the  in¬ 
vincible  force  of  habit,  of  prejudice,  and  of  superstition.1® 
Without  violating  the  sanctity  of  his  promise,  without  alarming 
the  fears  of  the  pagans,  the  artful  monarch  advanced,  by  slow 

106  Histoire  Politique  et  Philosophique  des  Etablissemens  des  Europeans  dans 
lea  deux  Indes,  tom.  i.  p.  9. 

167  According  to  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c.  45)  the  emperor  pro¬ 
hibited  ,  both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  rk  fimaph  .  .  .  rrjs  EtS*\o\aTpclas ;  the 
abominable  acts  or  parts  of  idolatry.  Socrates  (1.  i.  o.  17)  and  Sozomen  (1.  ii.  c. 
4,  5)  have  represented  the  conduct  of  Constantine  with  a  just  regard  to  truth  and 
history ;  which  has  been  neglected  by  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  21)  and  Orosius  (vii.  28). 
Turn  aeinde  (says  the  latter)  primus  Constantinus  justo  ordine  et  pio  vicem  vertit 
edioto  ;  siquidem  statuit  citra  ullam  hominum  csedem  paganorum  templa  cl&udi. 

168  See  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c.  56,  60.  In  the  sermon  to  the 
assembly  of  saints,  which  the  emperor  pronounced  when  he  was  mature  in  years 
and  piety,  he  declares  to  the  idolaters  (c.  xi.)  that  they  are  permitted  to  offer 
sacrifices  and  to  exercise  every  part  of  their  religious  worship. 
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and  cautious  steps,  to  undermine  the  irregular  and  decayed 
fabric  of  polytheism.  The  partial  acts  of  severity  which  he 
occasionally  exercised,  though  they  were  secretly  prompted  by 
a  Christian  zeal,  were  coloured  by  the  fairest  pretences  of  justice 
and  the  public  good ;  and,  while  Constantine  designed  to  ruin 
the  foundations,  he  seemed  to  reform  the  abuses,  of  the  ancient 
religion.  After  the  example  of  the  wisest  of  his  predecessors, 
he  condemned,  under  the  most  rigorous  penalties,  the  occult 
and  impious  arts  of  divination ;  which  excited  the  vain  hopes, 
and  sometimes  the  criminal  attempts,  of  those  who  were  dis¬ 
contented  with  their  present  condition.  An  ignominious  silence 
was  imposed  on  the  oracles,  which  had  been  publicly  convicted 
of  fraud  and  falsehood ;  the  effeminate  priests  of  the  Nile  were 
abolished ;  and  Constantine  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Roman 
censor,  when  he  gave  orders  for  the  demolition  of  several 
temples  of  Phoenicia,  in  which  every  mode  of  prostitution  was 
devoutly  practised  in  the  face  of  day,  and  to  the  honour  of 
Venus.160  The  Imperial  city  of  Constantinople  was,  in  some 
measure,  raised  at  the  expense,  and  was  adorned  with  the  spoils, 
of  the  opulent  temples  of  Greece  and  Asia ;  the  sacred  property 
was  confiscated ;  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes  were  transported, 
with  rude  familiarity,  among  a  people  who  considered  them  as 
objects,  not  of  adoration,  but  of  curiosity :  the  gold  and  silver 
were  restored  to  circulation ;  and  the  magistrates,  the  bishops, 
and  the  eunuchs,  improved  the  fortunate  occasion  of  gratifying 
at  once  their  zeal,  their  avarice,  and  their  resentment.  But 
these  depredations  were  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  Roman 
world;  and  the  provinces  had  been  long  since  accustomed  to 
endure  the  same  sacrilegious  rapine,  from  the  tyranny  of  princes 
and  proconsuls,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  any  design  to 
subvert  the  established  religion.170 

The  sons  of  Constantine  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father,  and 
"with  more  zeal  and  with  less  discretion.  The  pretences  of 801X1 

189  See  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  o.  54-58,  and  1.  iv.  o.  23, 25.  These 
acts  of  authority  may  be  compared  with  the  suppression  of  the  Bacchanals,  and 
the  demolition  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  by  the  magistrates  of  pagan  Borne. 

170  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iii.  c.  54)  and  Libanius  (Orat.  pro  Templis, 
p.  9, 10,  edit.  Gothofred.)  both  mention  the  pious  sacrilege  of  Constantine,  which 
they  viewed  in  very  different  lights.  The  latter  expressly  deolares  that  “  he  made 
use  of  the  sacred  money,  but  made  no  alteration  in  the  legal  worship ;  the  temples 
indeed  were  impoverished,  but  the  sacred  rites  were  performed  there  ”.  Lardner’s 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  140. 
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rapine  and  oppression  were  insensibly  multiplied ; 171  every  in¬ 
dulgence  was  shewn  to  the  illegal  behaviour  of  the  Christians; 
every  doubt  was  explained  to  the  disadvantage  of  paganism ; 
and  the  demolition  of  the  temples  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
auspicious  events  of  the  reign  of  Cons  tans  and  Constantins.175 
The  name  of  Constantins  is  prefixed  to  a  concise  law,  which 
might  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  future  prohibitions. 
“It  is  our  pleasure  that  in  all  places,  and  in  all  cities,  the 
temples  be  immediately  shut,  and  carefully  guarded,  that  none 
may  have  the  power  of  offending.  It  is  likewise  our  pleasure 
that  all  our  subjects  should  abstain  from  sacrifices.  If  any  one 
should  be  guilty  of  such  an  act,  let  him  feel  the  sword  of 
vengeance,  and,  after  his  execution,  let  his  property  be  confis¬ 
cated  to  the  public  use.  We  denounce  the  same  penalties 
against  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  if  they  neglect  to  punish 
the  criminals.”17*  But  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe 
that  this  formidable  edict  was  either  composed  without  being 
published,  or  was  published  without  being  executed.  The 
evidence  of  facts,  and  the  monuments  which  are  still  extant  of 
brass  and  marble,  continue  to  prove  the  public  exercise  of  the 
pagan  worship  during  the  whole  reign  of  the  sons  of  Constantine. 
In  the  east,  as  well  as  in  the  west,  in  cities,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  a  great  number  of  temples  were  respected,  or  at  least 
were  spared ;  and  the  devout  multitude  still  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  sacrifices,  of  festivals,  and  of  processions,  by  the  permission, 
or  by  the  connivance,  of  the  civil  government.  About  four 
years  after  the  supposed  date  of  his  bloody  edict,  Constantins 

171  Am  mi  arms  (xxii.  4)  speaks  of  some  court  eunuchs  who  were  spoliis  tem- 
plorum  paeti.  Libanius  says  (Orat.  pro  Tempi,  p.  28)  that  the  emperor  often 
gave  away  a  temple,  like  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  or  a  slave,  or  a  gold  cup ;  but  the 
devout  philosopher  takes  care  to  observe  that  these  saorilegious  favourites  very 
seldom  prospered. 

173  See  Gothofred.  God.  Theodos.  tom.  vi.  p.  262 ;  Liban.  Orat.  Parental,  c. 
x.  in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graeo.  tom.  vii.  p.  286. 

173  Plaouit  omnibus  locis  atque  urbibus  univerais  claudi  protinus  fcempla,  et 
accessu  vetitis  omnibus  licentiam  delinquendi  perditis  abnegari.  Volumes  etiam 
ounctos  a  sacrifices  abstinere.  Quod  siquis  aliquid  forte  hujusmodi  perpetraverit, 
gladio  sternatur  :  facultates  etiam  peremptifisco  decemimus  vindicari :  et  similiter 
adfligi  reotores  provinciarum  si  facinora  vindicare  neglexerint.  God.  Theodos.  1. 
xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  4.  Chronology  has  discovered  some  contradiction  in  the  date  of 
this  extravagant  law :  the  only  one,  perhaps,  by  which  the  negligence  of  magis¬ 
trates  is  punished  by  death  and  confiscation.  M.  de  la  Bastie  (M6m.  de  I’Acad&nie, 
tom.  xv.  p.  98)  conjectures,  with  a  show  of  reason,  that  this  was  no  more  than  the 
minutes  of  a  law,  the  heads  of  an  intended  bill,  which  were  found  in  Scriniis 
Memoriae,  among  the  papers  of  Gonstantius,  and  afterwards  inserted,  as  a  worthy 
model,  in  the  Theodosian  code. 
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visited  the  temples  of  Borne ;  and  the  decency  of  his  behaviour 
is  recommended  by  a  pagan  orator  as  an  example  worthy  of 
the  imitation  of  succeeding  princes.  “That  emperor,”  says 
Symmachus,  “suffered  the  privileges  of  the  vestal  virgins  to 
remain  inviolate ;  he  bestowed  the  sacerdotal  dignities  on  the 
nobles  of  Borne,  granted  the  customary  allowance  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  public  rites  and  sacrifices ;  and,  though  he  had 
embraced  a  different  religion,  he  never  attempted  to  deprive  the 
empire  of  the  sacred  worship  of  antiquity.”  m  The  senate  still 
presumed  to  consecrate,  by  Bolemn  decrees,  the  divine  memory 
of  their  sovereigns;  and  Constantine  himself  was  associated, 
after  his  death,  to  those  gods  whom  he  had  renounced  and  in- 
.  •'ted  during  his  life.  The  title,  the  ensigns,  the  prerogatives 
o  Voverbign  pontiff,  which  had  been  instituted  by  Numa, 
and  assumed  by  Augustus,  were  accepted,  without  hesitation, 
by  seven  Christian  emperors ;  who  were  invested  with  a  more 
absolute  authority  over  the  religion  which  they  had  deserted 
than  over  that  which  they  professed.176 

The  divisions  of  Christianity  suspended  the  ruin  of  pagan¬ 
ism  ; 176  and  the  holy  war  against  the  infidels  was  less  vigorously 

174  Symmach.  Epistol.  x.  64. 

170  The  fourth  Dissertation  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  sur  le  Souverain  Pontificat  des 
Empereurs  Ro mains  (in  M6m.  de  l'Acad.  tom.  xv.  p.  75*144),  is  a  very  learned 
and  judicious  performance,  whioh  explains  the  state,  and  proves  the  toleration,  of 
paganism  from  Constantine  to  Gratian.  The  assertion  of  Zosimus  that  Gratian 
was  the  first  who  refused  the  pontifical  robe  is  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  the 
murmurs  of  bigotry,  on  that  subject,  are  almost  silenced. 

176  As  I  have  freely  anticipated  the  use  of  pagans  and  paganism,  I  shall  now 
trace  the  singular  revolutions  of  those  celebrated  words.  1.  n ceyfi  [ir *ryd],  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  so  familiar  to  the  Italians,  signifies  a  fountain ;  and  the  rural 
neighbourhood  which  frequented  the  same  fountain  derived  the  common  appel¬ 
lation  of  pagus  and  pagans  (Festus  sub  voce,  and  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Georgio.  ii. 
382).  2.  By  an  easy  extension  of  the  word,  pagan  and  rural  became  almost 

synonymous  fPlin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxviii.  6) ;  and  the  meaner  rustics  acquired  that 
name,  whioh  has  been  corrupted  into  peasants  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 
8.  The  amazing  increase  of  the  military  order  introduced  the  necessity  of  a  cor¬ 
relative  term  (Hume’s  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  566) ;  and  all  the  people  who  were  not 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  prince  were  branded  with  the  contemptuous  epithet 
of  pagans  (Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  24,  43,  77.  Juvenal.  Satir.  xvi.  [33].  Tertullian.  de 
Pallio,  c.  4).  4.  The  Christians  were  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  their  adversaries, 
who  refused  his  sacrament ,  or  military  oath  of  baptism,  might  deserve  the 
metaphorical  name  of  pagans ;  and  this  popular  reproach  was  introduced  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  (a.d.  366)  into  Imperial  laws  (Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit. 
ii.  leg.  18)  and  theological  writings.  6.  Christianity  gradually  filled  the  cities  of 
the  empire ;  the  old  religion,  in  the  time  of  Prudentius  (advers.  Symmachum,  1.  i. 
ad  fin.)  and  Orosius  (in  Prsefat.  Hist.),  retired  and  languished  in  obscure  villages; 
and  the  word  pagans ,  with  its  new  signification,  reverted  to  its  primitive  origin. 
6.*  Since  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  his  family  has  expired,  the  vaoant  title  of  pagans 
has  been  successively  applied  to  all  the  idolaters  and  polytheists  of  the  old  and 
new  world.  7.  The  Latin  Christians  bestowed  it,  without  scruple,  on  their  mortal 
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prosecuted  by  princes  and  bishops  who  were  more  immediately 
alarmed  by  the  guilt  and  danger  of  domestic  rebellion.  The 
extirpation  of  idolatry 177  might  have  been  justified  by  the 
established  principles  of  intolerance;  but  the  hostile  sects, 
f  which  alternately  reigned  in  the  imperial  court,  were  mutually 
apprehensive  of  alienating,  and  perhaps  exasperating,  the  minds 
j  of  a  powerful,  though  declining,  faction.  Every  motive  of 
authority  and  fashion,  of  interest  and  reason,  now  militated  on 
the  side  of  Christianity ;  but  two  or  three  generations  elapsed 
before  their  victorious  influence  was  universally  felt.  The  re¬ 
ligion  which  had  so  long  and  so  lately  been  established  in  the 
Roman  empire  was  still  revered  by  a  numerous  people,  less 
attached  indeed  to  speculative  opinion  than  to  ancient  custody 
The  honours  of  the  state  and  army  were  indifferently 
on  all  the  subjects  of  Constantine  and  Constantius ;  and  a  con-  * 
siderable  portion  of  knowledge  and  wealth  and  valour  was  still 
engaged  in  the  service  of  polytheism.  The  superstition  of  the 
senator  and  of  the  peasant,  of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher, 
was  derived  from  very  different  causes,  but  they  met  with 
equal  devotion  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Their  zeal  was 
insensibly  provoked  by  the  insulting  triumph  of  a  proscribed 
sect ;  and  their  hopes  were  revived  by  the  well-grounded  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  a  young  and 
valiant  hero,  who  had  delivered  Gaul  from  the  arms  of  the 
Barbarians,  had  secretly  embraced  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 

enemies  the  Mahometans ;  and  the  purest  Unitarians  were  branded  with  the  un¬ 
just  reproach  of  idolatry  and  paganism.  See  Gerard  Vossius,  Etymologicon 
Lingua  Latina,  in  his  works,  tom.  i.  p.  420.  Godefroy’s  Commentary  on  the 
Theodosian  Code,  tom.  vi.  p.  250,  and  Ducange,  media  Latinitat.  Glossar.  [Latin 
pagus ,  canton  or  village,  has  nothing  to  do  with  v^.] 

177  In  the  pure  language  of  Ionia  and  Athens,  EffioAoi'  and  Aarpcla  were  anoient 
and  familiar  words.  The  former  expressed  a  likeness,  an  apparition  (Homer, 
Odyss.  xi.  601),  a  representation,  an  t mage,  created  either  by  fancy  or  art.  The 
latter  denoted  any  sort  of  service  or  slavery.  The  Jews  of  Egypt,  who  translated 
the  Hebrew  scriptures,  restrained  the  use  of  these  words  (Exodus  xx.  4,  5)  to  the 
religious  worship  of  an  image.  The  peculiar  idiom  of  the  Hellenists,  or  Grecian 
Jews,  has  been  adopted  by  the  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers ;  and  the  reproach 
of  idolatry  (EitatKokarptia)  has  stigmatized  that  visible  and  abject  mode  of  supersti¬ 
tion  which  some  soots  of  Christianity  should  not  hastily  impute  to  the  polytheists 
of  Greece  and  Borne. 
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CHAPTER  XXH 


Julian  is  declared  Emperor  by  the  Legions  of  Gaul — His  March 
and  Success — The  Death  of  Constantins — Civil  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Julian 


W 


HJLLiE  the  Romans  languished  under  the  ignominious  The  jeai- 


tyranny  of  eunuchs  and  bishops,  the  praises  ofconstan 


Julian  were  repeated  with  transport  in  every  partem* 


of  the  empire,  except  in  the  palace  of  Constantius.  The 
Barbarians  of  Germany  had  felt,  and  still  dreaded,  the  arms 
of  the  young  C»sar;  his  soldiers  were  the  companions  of 
his  victory;  the  grateful  provincials  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
his  reign;  but  the  favourites  who  had  opposed  his  elevation 
were  offended  by  his  virtues ;  and  they  justly  considered  the 
friend  of  the  people  as  the  enemy  of  the  court.  As  long  as  the 
fame  of  Julian  was  doubtful,  the  buffoons  of  the  palace,  who 
were  skilled  in  the  language  of  satire,  tried  the  efficacy  of 
those  arts  which  they  had  so  often  practised  with  success. 
They  easily  discovered  that  his  simplicity  was  not  exempt 
from  affectation:  the  ridiculous  epithets  of  an  hairy  savage, 
of  an. ape  invested  with  the  purple,  were  applied  to  the  dress 
and  person  of  the  philosophic  warrior;  and  his  modest  dis¬ 
patches  were  stigmatized  as  the  vain  and  elaborate  fictions 
of  a  loquacious  Greek,  a  speculative  soldier,  who  had  studied 
the  art  of  war  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy.1  The  voice 
of  malicious  folly  was  at  length  silenced  by  the  shouts  of  victory ; 


Julian 


1  Omnes  qui  pins  poterant  in  palatio,  adulandi  professores  jam  dooti,  recto 
consults  prospereque  completa  vertebant  in  deridioulum :  talia  sine  modo  stre- 
pentos  insulse ;  in  odium  venit  cum  victoriis  suis  capella,  non  homo ;  ut  hirsutum 
Julianum  carpentes,  appellantesque  loquacem  talpam,  et  purpuratam  simiam,  et 
littorionem  Grsecum :  et  his  congruentia  plurima  atque  vemacula  [Unger  would 
read :  aeque  ut  tintinnabula]  principi  resonantes,  audire  haec  taliaque  gestienid, 
virtutes  ejus  obruere  verbis  impudentibus  oonabantur,  ut  segnem  inoessentes  et 
timidum  et  umbratilem,  gestaque  secus  verbis  oomptioribus  exomantem.  Am- 
mianus,  xvii.  11. 
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the  conqueror  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  could  no  longer  be 
painted  as  an  object  of  contempt ;  and  the  monarch  himself 
was  meanly  ambitious  of  stealing  from  his  lieutenant  the 
honourable  reward  of  his  labours.  In  the  letters  crowned  with 
laurel,  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  were  addressed  to 
the  provinces,  the  name  of  Julian  was  omitted.  “  Constantins 
had  made  his  dispositions  in  person ;  he  had  signalized  his  valour 
in  the  foremost  ranks ;  hie  military  conduct  had  secured  the 
victory ;  and  the  captive  king  of  the  Barbarians  was  presented 
to  him  on  the  field  of  battle,”  from  which  he  was  at  that  time 
distant  about  forty  days’  journey.*  So  extravagant  a  fable  was 
incapable,  however,  of  deceiving  the  public  credulity,  or  ever 
of  satisfying  the  pride  of  the  emperor  himself.  Secretly 
conscious  that  the  applause  and  favour  of  the  Romans  accom¬ 
panied  the  rising  fortunes  of  Julian,  his  discontented  mind  was 
prepared  to  receive  the  subtle  poison  of  those  artful  sycophants 
who  coloured  their  mischievous  designs  with  the  fairest  appear¬ 
ances  of  truth  and  candour.*  Instead  of  depreciating  the 
merits  of  Julian,  they  acknowledged,  and  even  exaggerated, 
his  popular  fame,  superior  talents,  and  important  services. 
But  they  darkly  insinuated  that  the  virtues  of  the  Caesar  might 
instantly  be  converted  into  the  most  dangerous  crimes,  if  the 
inconstant  multitude  should  prefer  their  inclinations  to  their 
duty ;  or  if  the  general  of  a  victorious  army  should  be  tempted 
from  his  allegiance  by  the  hopes  of  revenge  and  independent 
Fe&»  and  greatness.  The  personal  fears  of  Constantins  were  interpreted 
constan-  by  his  council  as  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  public  safety; 
™  whilst  in  private,  and  perhaps  in  his  own  breast,  he  disguised, 
under  the  less  odious  appellation  of  fear,  the  sentiments  of 
hatred  and  envy,  which  he  had  secretly  conceived  for  the  in¬ 
imitable  virtues  of  Julian. 

The  apparent  tranquillity  of  Gaul  and  the  imminent  danger 

*  Ammian.  rvi.  13.  The  orator  Themistius  (iv.  p.  66,  67)  believed  whatever 
was  contained  in  the  Imperial  letters  which  were  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Aurelias  Victor,  who  published  his  Abridgment  in  the  last  year  of 
Constan tius,  ascribes  the  German  victories  to  the  wisdom  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  Caesar.  Yet  the  historian,  soon  afterwards,  was  indebted  to 
the  favour  or  esteem  of  Julian  for  the  honour  of  a  brass  statue,  and  the  important 
offices  of  consular  of  the  second  Pannonia,  and  praefect  of  the  city.  Ammian. 
xxi.  10. 

3  Callido  nooendi  artificio,  aoousatoriam  diritatem  laudum  titulis  perage- 
bant.  .  .  .  Hee  voces  fuerunt  ltd  inflam  manda  odia  probris  omnibus  potentiates. 
See  Mamertin.  in  Aotione  Gratiarum  in  Vet.  Panegyr.  xi.  6,  6. 
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of  the  eastern  provinces  offered  a  specious  pretence  for  the  Th«^  ^ 
design  which  was  artfully  concerted  by  the  Imperial  ministers.  oaiHare 
They  resolved  to  disarm  the  CsBsar;  to  recall  those  faithful  myeh  into 
troops  who  guarded  his  person  and  dignity ;  and  to  employ  in  *.r>^360, ' 
a  distant  war  against  the  Persian  monarch  the  hardy  veterans 
who  had  vanquished,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  fiercest 
nations  of  Germany.  While  Julian  used  the  laborious  hours 
of  his  winter  quarters  at  Paris  in  the  administration  of  power, 
which,  in  his  hands,  was  the  exercise  of  virtue,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  hasty  arrival  of  a  tribune  and  a  notary,  with  positive 
orders  from  the  emperor,  which  they  were  directed  to  execute, 
and  he  was  commanded  not  to  oppose.  Constantius  signified 
his  pleasure,  that  four  entire  legions,  the  Celtse,  and  Petulants, 
the  Heruli,  and  the  Batavians,4  should  be  separated  from  the 
standard  of  Julian,  under  which  they  had  acquired  their  fame 
and  discipline;  that  in  each  of  the  remaining  bands  three 
hundred  of  the  bravest  youths  should  be  selected;6  and  that 
this  numerous  detachment,  the  strength  of  the  Gallic  army, 
should  instantly  begin  their  march,  and  exert  their  utmost 
diligence  to  arrive,  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Persia*  The  Caesar  foresaw,  and  lamented,  the 
consequences  of  this  fatal  mandate.  Most  of  the  auxiliaries, 
who  engaged  their  voluntary  service,  had  stipulated  that  they 
should  never  be  obliged  to  pass  the  Alps.  The  public  faith  of 
Borne  and  the  personal  honour  of  Julian  had  been  pledged  for 
the  observation  of  this  condition.  Such  an  act  of  treachery  and 
oppression  would  destroy  the  confidence,  and  excite  the  resent¬ 
ment,  of  the  independent  warriors  of  Germany,  who  considered 
truth  as  the  noblest  of  their  virtues,  and  freedom  as  the  most 
valuable  of  their  possessions.  The  legionaries,  who  enjoyed  the 
title  and  privileges  of  Romans,  were  enlisted  for  the  general 
defence  of  the  republic ;  but  those  mercenary  troops  heard  with 

4  [These  are  auailia  paiatina  (not  legions ;  see  Appendix  11) ;  the  best  troops 
in  the  army,  rtrrapas  ipii/tols  (numeros )  T»y  Kparltrruy  wt(m y,  3 ulian,  ad  S.  P.  Q. 

Ath.  p.  861,  ed.  Hertl.] 

*  [Ex  numeris  alHs  (Amm.  20,  4,  2),  a  general  expression  for  “from  other 
troops,”  inclusive  of  the  legions.] 

*  The  minute  interval,  whioh  may  be  interposed,  between  the  hyeme  adultd 
and  th eprimo  vere  of  Ammianus  (xx.  1  [3],  4  [2]),  instead  of  allowing  a  sufficient 
space  for  a  march  of  three  thousand  miles,  would  render  the  orders  of  Constantius 
as  extravagant  as  they  were  unjust.  The  troops  of  Qaui  could  not  have  reached 
Syria  till  the  end  of  autumn.  The  memory  of  Ammianus  must  have  been  inac¬ 
curate,  and  his  language  inoorreot.  [As  to  this  critioism,  see  Appendix  1.] 
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cold  indifference  the  antiquated  names  of , the  Bepublic  and  of 
Borne.  Attached,  either  from  birth  or  long  habit,  to  the 
climate  and  manners  of  Gaul,  they  loved  and  admired  Julian ; 
they  despised,  and  perhaps  hated,  the  emperor ;  they  dreaded 
the  laborious  march,  the  Persian  arrows,  and  the  burning  deserts 
of  Asia.  They  claimed  as  their  own  the  country  which  they 
had  saved;  and  excused  their  want  of  spirit  by  pleading  the 
sacred  and  more  immediate  duty  of  protecting  their  families 
and  friends.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Gauls  were  derived 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  impending  and  inevitable  danger. 
As  soon  as  the  provinces  were  exhausted  of  their  military 
strength,  the  Germans  would  violate  a  treaty  which  had  been 
imposed  on  their  fears ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  abilities  and 
valour  of  Julian,  the  general  of  a  nominal  army,  to  whom  the 
public  calamities  would  be  imputed,  must  find  himself,  after  a 
vain  resistance,  either  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians 
or  a  criminal  in  the  palace  of  Constantius.  If  Julian  complied 
with  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  he  subscribed  his  own 
destruction,  and  that  of  a  people  who  deserved  his  affection. 
But  a  positive  refusal  was  an  act  of  rebellion  and  a  declaration 
of  war.  The  inexorable  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  the  peremp¬ 
tory,  and  perhaps  insidious,  nature  of  his  commands,  left  not 
any  room  for  a  fair  apology  or  candid  interpretation ;  and  the 
dependent  station  of  the  Caesar  scarcely  allowed  him  to  pause 
or  to  deliberate.  Solitude  increased  the  perplexity  of  Julian ; 
he  could  no  longer  apply  to  the  faithful  counsels  of  Sallust, 
who  had  been  removed  from  his  office  by  the  judicious  malice 
of  the  eunuchs :  he  could  not  even  enforce  his  representations 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers,  who  would  have  been 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  approve  the  ruin  of  Gaul.  The  moment 
had  been  chosen,  when  Lupicinus,7  the  general  of  the  cavalry, 
was  dispatched  into  Britain,  to  repulse  the  inroads  of  the  Scots 
and  Piets ;  and  Florentius  was  occupied  at  Vienna  by  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  tribute.  The  latter,  a  crafty  and  corrupt  statesman, 
declining  to  assume  a  responsible  part  on  this  dangerous  occa- 

C ; 

7  Ammi&nus,  xx.  1.  The  valour  of  Lupioinus,  and  his  military  skill,  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  historian,  who,  in  his  affected  language,  aocuses  the  general 
of  exalting  the  horns  of  his  pride,  bellowing  in  a  tragic  tone,  and  exciting  a  doubt 
whether  he  was  more  cruel  or  avaricious.  The  danger  from  the  Soots  and  Piets 
was  so  serious  that  Julian  himself  had  some  thoughts  of  passing  over  into  the 
island.  [Oonstantius  was  doubtless  ignorant  of  this  danger.] 
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sion,  eluded  the  pressing  and  repeated  invitations  of  Julian, 
who  represented  to  him  that  in  every  important  measure,  the 
presence  of  the  prsefect  was  indispensable  in  the  council  of 
the  prince.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Caesar  was  oppressed  by  the 
rude  and  importunate  solicitations  of  the  Imperial  messengers, 
who  presumed  to  suggest  that,  if  he  expected  the  return  of  his 
ministers,  he  would  charge  himself  with  the  guilt  of  the  delay, 
and  reserve  for  them  the  merit  of  the  execution.  Unable  to 
resist,  unwilling  to  comply,  Julian  expressed,  in  the  most  serious 
terms,  his  wish,  and  even  his  intention,  of  resigning  the  purple, 
which  he  could  not  preserve  with  honour,  but  which  he  could 
not  abdicate  with  safety. 

After  a  painful  conflict,  Julian  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  Their  ais- 
that  obedience  was  the  virtue  of  the  most  eminent  subject,  and  °°“  “  * 
that  the  sovereign  alone  was  entitled  to  judge  of  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  He  issued  the  necessary  orders  for  carrying  into  execu¬ 
tion  the  commands  of  Constantius :  a  part  of  the  troops  began 
their  march  for  the  Alps ;  and  the  detachments  from  the  several 
garrisons  moved  towards  their  respective  places  of  assembly. 

They  advanced  with  difficulty  through  the  trembling  and 
affrighted  crowds  of  provincials ;  who  attempted  to  excite  their 
pity  by  silent  despair  or  loud  lamentations ;  while  the  wives  of 
the  soldiers,  holding  their  infants  in  their  arms,  accused  the 
desertion  of  their  husbands,  in  the  mixed  language  of  grief,  of 
tenderness,  and  of  indignation.  This  scene  of  general  distress 
afflicted  the  humanity  of  the  Caesar :  he  granted  a  sufficient 
number  of  post-waggons  to  transport  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  soldiers,8  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  hardships  which  he 
was  constrained  to  inflict,  and  increased,  by  the  most  laudable 
arts,  his  own  popularity  and  the  discontent  of  the  exiled  troops. 

The  grief  of  an  armed  multitude  is  soon  converted  into  rage ; 
their  licentious  murmurs,  which  every  hour  were  communicated 
from  tent  to  tent  with  more  boldness  and  effect,  prepared  their 
minds  for  the  most  daring  acts  of  sedition ;  and  by  the  conniv¬ 
ance  of  their  tribunes,  a  seasonable  libel  was  secretly  dispersed, 
which  painted  in  lively  colours  the  disgrace  of  the  Caesar,  the 
oppression  of  the  Gallic  army,  and  the  feeble  vices  of  the  tyrant 

8  He  granted  them  the  permission  of  the  cursus  clavtUarit ,  or  clabularis . 

These  post- waggons  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Code,' and  were  supposed  to  carry 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  weight.  See  Yales,  ad  Ammian.  xz.  4. 
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of  Asia.  The  servants  of  Constantius  were  astonished  and 
alarmed  by  the  progress  of  this  dangerous  spirit.  They  pressed 
the  Caesar  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  troops:  but  they 
imprudently  rejected  the  honest  and  judicious  advice  of  Julian ; 
who  proposed  that  they  should  not  march  through  Puis,  and 
suggested  the  danger  and  temptation  of  a  last  interview. 

They  pro-  As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the  troops  was  announced,  the 
Julian  Caesar  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  ascended  his  tribunal,  which 
emperor  jjeen  erected  in  a  plain  before  the  gates  of  the  city.  After 
distinguishing  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  by  their  rank  or 
merit  deserved  a  peculiar  attention,  Julian  addressed  himself  in 
a  studied  oration  to  the  surrounding  multitude :  he  celebrated 
their  exploits  with  grateful  applause;  encouraged  them  to 
accept,  with  alacrity,  the  honour  of  serving  under  the  eyes  of  a 
powerful  and  liberal  monarch ;  and  admonished  them  that  the 
commands  of  Augustus  required  an  instant  and  cheerful  obedi¬ 
ence.  The  soldiers,  who  were  apprehensive  of  offending  their 
general  by  an  indecent  clamour,  or  of  belying  their  sentiments 
by  false  and  venal  acclamations,  maintained  an  obstinate  silence, 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  were  dismissed  to  their  quarters.  The 
principal  officers  were  entertained  by  the  Csesar,  who  professed, 
in  the  warmest  language  of  friendship,  his  desire  and  his  inability 
to  reward,  according  to  their  deserts,  the  brave  companions  of 
his  victories.  They  retired  from  the  feast,  full  of  grief  and 
perplexity ;  and  lamented  the  hardship  of  their  fate,  which  tore 
them  from  their  beloved  general  and  their  native  country.  The 
only  expedient  which  could  prevent  their  separation  was  boldly 
t agitated  and  approved;  the  popular  resentment  was  insensibly 
i moulded  into  a  regular  conspiracy;  their  just  reasons  of  com¬ 
plaint  were  heightened  by  passion,  and  their  passions  were 
inflamed  by  wine ;  as,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  the  troops 
were  indulged  in  licentious  festivity.  At  the  hour  of  midnight, 
the  impetuous  multitude,  with  swords  and  bowls  ®*  and  torches  in 
their  hands,  rushed  into  the  suburbs ;  encompassed  the  palace ; 9 

**[8o  quarto  rightly  (Zoa.  iii.  9) ;  Smith’s  text  and  others  give  bows  l ] 

9  Most  probably  the  palace  of  the  baths  (Thermarum),  of  which  a  solid  and 
lofty  hall  still  subsists  in  the  rue  de  la  Harpe.  The  buildings  covered  a  consider¬ 
able  space  of  the  modem  quarter  of  the  University  ;  and  the  gardens,  under  the 
Merovingian  kings,  communicated  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez.  By 
the  injuries  of  time  and  the  Normans,  this  ancient  palace  was  reduced,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  to  a  maze  of  ruins;  whose  dark  recesses  were  the  scene  of 
lioentious  love. 
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and,  carelesB  of  future  dangers,  pronounced  the  fatal  and  ir¬ 
revocable  words,  Julian  Augustus  !  The  prince,  whose  anxious 
suspense  was  interrupted  by  their  disorderly  acclamations, 
secured  the  doors  against  their  intrusion ;  and,  as  long  as  it  was 
in  his  power,  secluded  his  person  and  dignity  from  the  accidents 
of  a  nocturnal  tumult.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  soldiers,  whose 
zeal  was  irritated  by  opposition,  forcibly  entered  the  palace, 
seized,  with  respectful  violence,  the  object  of  their  choice,  guarded 
Julian  with  drawn  swords  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  placed 
him  on  the  tribunal,  and  with  repeated  shouts  saluted  him  as 
their  emperor.  Prudence  as  well  as  loyalty  inculcated  the 
propriety  of  resisting  their  treasonable  designs  and  of  preparing 
for  his  oppressed  virtue  the  excuse  of  violence.  Addressing 
himself  by  turns  to  the  multitude  and  to  individuals,  he  some¬ 
times  implored  their  mercy,  and  sometimes  expressed  his  indigna¬ 
tion;  conjured  them  not  to  sully  the  fame  of  their  immortal 
victories ;  and  ventured  to  promise  that,  if  they  would  immedi¬ 
ately  return  to  their  allegiance,  he  would  undertake  to  obtain 
from  the  emperor,  not  only  a  free  and  gracious  pardon,  but 
even  the  revocation  of  the  orders  which  had  excited  their  re¬ 
sentment.  But  the  soldiers,  who  were  conscious  of  their  guilt, 
chose  rather  to  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  Julian  than  on  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor.  Their  zeal  was  insensibly  turned 
into  impatience,  and  their  impatience  into  rage.  The  inflexible 
Ceesar  sustained,  till  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  their  prayers, 
their  reproaches,  and  their  menaces ;  nor  did  he  yield,  till  he 
had  been  repeatedly  assured  that,  if  he  wished  to  live,  he  must 
consent  to  reign.  He  was  exalted  on  a  shield  in  the  presence, 
and  amidst  the  unanimous  acclamations,  of  the  troops ;  a  rich 
military  collar,  which  was  offered  by  chance,  supplied  the  want 
of  a  diadem ; 10  the  ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  promise  of 

Explicat  aula  sinus  montemque  ampleotitur  alis ; 

Multiplioi  latebrA  soelerum  tersura  ruborem. 

.  pereuntis  ssepe  pudoris 

Calatura  nef&s,  Venerisque  aocommoda  furtis. 

S These  lines  are  quoted  from  the  Arohitrenius,  1.  iv.  c.  8,  a  poetical  work  of  John 
e  Hauteville,  or  Hanville  [Altavilla  or  Auvilla,  near  Rouen],  a  Monk  of  St.  Alban’s 
about  the  year  1190  [1184].  See  Warton’s  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  dissert, 
ii.)  Yet  such  thefts  might  be  less  pernicious  to  mankind  than  the  theological 
disputes  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  have  been  since  agitated  on  the  same  ground. 
Bonamy,  M4m.  de  l’Acad&nie,  tom.  xv.  p.  678-682. 

10  Even  in  this  tumultuous  moment,  Julian  attended  to  the  forms  of  super¬ 
stitious  ceremony,  and  obstinately  refused  the  inauspicious  use  of  a  female 
necklace,  or  a  horse-collar,  which  the  impatient  soldiers  would  have  employed  in 
the  room  of  a  diadem. 
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a  moderate  donative;11  and  the  new  emperor,  overwhelmed 
with  real  or  affected  grief,  retired  into  the  most  secret  recesses 
of  his  apartment.12 

Stioiwof0  The  grief  of  Julian  could  proceed  only  from  his  innocence ; 

innocence  but  his  innocence  must  appear  extremely  doubtful18  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  have  learned  to  suspect  the  motives  and  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  princes.  His  lively  and  active  mind  was  susceptible 
of  the  various  impressions  of  hope  and  fear,  of  gratitude  and 
revenge,  of  duty  and  of  ambition,  of  the  love  of  fame  and  of  the 
fear  of  reproach.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  calculate  the 
respective  weight  and  operation  of  these  sentiments;  or  to 
ascertain  the  principles  of  action,  which  might  escape  the 
observation,  while  they  guided  or  rather  impelled  the  steps,  of 
Julian  himself.  The  discontent  of  the  troops  was  produced  by 
the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  their  tumult  was  the  natural  effect 
of  interest  and  of  passion ;  and,  if  Julian  had  tried  to  conceal  a 
deep  design  under  the  appearances  of  chance,  he  must  have 
employed  the  most  consummate  artifice  without  necessity,  and 
probably  without  success.  He  solemnly  declares,  in  the  presence 
of  Jupiter,  of  the  Sun,  of  Mars,  of  Minerva,  and  of  all  the  other 
deities,  that,  till  the  close  of  the  evening  which  preceded  his 
elevation,  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  soldiers ; 14 
and  it  may  seem  ungenerous  to  distrust  the  honour  of  a  hero 
and  the  truth  of  a  philosopher.  Yet  the  superstitious  confidence 
that  Constantius  was  the  enemy,  and  that  he  himself  was  the 
favourite,  of  the  gods,  might  prompt  him  to  desire,  to  solicit, 
and  even  to  hasten  the  auspicious  moment  of  his  reign,  which 
was  predestined  to  restore  the  ancient  religion  of  mankind. 

11  An  equal  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  five  pieces  of  the  former,  one  pound 
of  the  latter;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  five  pounds  ten  shillings  of  our 
money. 

18  For  the  whole  narrative  of  this  revolt,  we  may  appeal  to  authentic  and 
original  materials ;  Julian  himself  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Atheniensem,  p.  282,  288,  284  [p. 
862-366,  ed.  Hertl.]),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  44-48,  in  Fabrioius  Bibliot. 
Graec.  t.  vii.  p.  269-273),  Ammianus  (xx.  4),  and  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  151,  152,  158, 
[c.  9]),  who,  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  appears  to  follow  the  more  respectable 
authority  of  Eunapius.  With  such  guides  we  might  neglect  the  abbzeviators  and 
ecclesiastical  historians. 

18Eutropius,  a  respectable  witness,  uses  a  doubtful  expression,  “  consensu 
militum  ”  (x.  15).  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whose  ignorance  might  excuse  his  fanati¬ 
cism,  directly  charges  the  apostate  with  presumption,  madness,  and  impious  re¬ 
bellion,  aitBd&tia,  iir 6yoia,  &<rt8cia.  Orat.  iii.  [  =  iv.  ed.  Migne]  p.  57  [c.  26]. 

14  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  284  [p.  365,  ed.  H.].  The  devout  Abbe  de  la 
B14terie  (Vie  de  Julian,  p.  159)  is  almost  inclined  to  respect  the  devout  protesta¬ 
tions  of  a  Pagan. 
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When  Julian  had  received  the  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy, 
he  resigned  himself  to  a  short  slumber ;  and  afterwards  related 
to  his  friends  that  he  had  seen  the  Genius  of  the  empire  waiting 
with  some  impatience  at  his  door,  pressing  for  admittance,  and 
reproaching  his  want  of  spirit  and  ambition.15  Astonished  and 
perplexed,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  the  great  Jupiter ;  who 
immediately  signified,  by  a  clear  and  manifest  omen,  that  he 
should  submit  to  the  will  of  heaven  and  of  the  army.  The 
conduct  which  disclaims  the  ordinary  maxims  of  reason  excites 
our  suspicion  and  eludes  our  inquiry.  Whenever  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism,  at  once  so  credulous  and  so  crafty,  has  insinuated 
itself  into  a  noble  mind,  it  insensibly  corrodes  the  vital  principles 
of  virtue  and  veracity. 

To  moderate  the  zeal  of  his  party,  to  protect  the  persons  of  Hia  em* 
his  enemies,16  to  defeat  and  to  despise  the  secret  enterprises  conJtan- 
which  were  formed  against  his  life  and  dignity,  were  the  cares  U8 
which  employed  the  first  days  of  the  reign  of  the  new  emperor. 
Although  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the  station  which 
he  had  assumed,  he  was  still  desirous  of  saving  his  country 
from  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  of  declining  a  contest  with  the 
superior  forces  of  Constantius,  and  of  preserving  his  own  char¬ 
acter  from  the  reproach  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude.  Adorned 
with  the  ensigns  of  military  and  Imperial  pomp,  Julian  showed 
himself  in  the  field  of  Mars  to  the  soldiers,  who  glowed  with 
ardent  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  their  pupil,  their  leader,  and 
their  friend.  He  recapitulated  their  victories,  lamented  their 
sufferings,  applauded  their  resolution,  animated  their  hopes,  and 
checked  their  impetuosity;  nor  did  he  dismiss  the  assembly 
till  he  had  obtained  a  solemn  promise  from  the  troops  that, 
if  the  emperor  of  the  East  would  subscribe  an  equitable  treaty, 
they  would  renounce  any  views  of  conquest,  and  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  with  the  tranquil  possession  of  the  Gallic  provinces.  On 
this  foundation  he  composed,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of 

u  Ammiftn.  xx.  5,  with  a  note  of  Lindenbrogius  on  the  genius  of  the  empire. 

Julian  himself,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  friend  and  physioian,  Oribasius 
(Epist.  xvii.  p.  884  [p.  496,  ed.  H.]),  mentions  another  dream,  to  which,  before  the 
event,  he  gave  credit ;  of  a  stately  tree  thrown  to  the  ground,  of  a  small  plant 
striking  a  deep  root  into  the  earth.  Even  in  his  sleep,  the  mind  of  Caesar  must 
have  been  agitated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  hiB  fortune.  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  156 
[c.  9])  relates  a  subsequent  dream. 

The  difficult  situation  of  the  prince  of  a  rebellious  army  is  finely  described 
by  Tacitus  (Hist.  1, 80-86).  But  Otho  had  much  more  guilt,  and  much  less  abilities, 
than  Julian. 
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the  army,  a  specious  and  moderate  epistle,17  which  was  delivered 
to  Pentadius,  his  master  of  the  offices,  and  to  his  chamberlain 
Eutherius :  two  ambassadors  whom  he  appointed  to  receive  the 
answer,  and  observe  the  dispositions,  of  Constantius.  This  epistle 
is  inscribed  with  the  modest  appellation  of  Ca&sar ;  but  Julian 
solicits  in  a  peremptory,  though  respectful,  manner  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  title  of  Augustus.  He  acknowledges  the  irre¬ 
gularity  of  his  own  election,  while  he  justifies,  in  some  measure, 
the  resentment  and  violence  of  the  troops  which  had  extorted 
his  reluctant  consent.  He  allows  the  supremacy  of  his  brother 
Constantius;  and  engages  to  send  him  an  annual  present  of 
Spanish  horses,  to  recruit  his  army  with  a  select  number  of 
Barbarian  youths,  and  to  accept  from  his  choice  a  Praetorian 
praefect  of  approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  But  he  reserves 
for  himself  the  nomination  of  his  other  civil  and  military 
officers,  with  the  troops,  the  revenue,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  He  admonishes  the  emperor 
to  consult  the  dictates  of  justice ;  to  distrust  the  arts  of  those 
venal  flatterers  who  subsist  only  by  the  discord  of  princes ;  and 
to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  fair  and  honourable  treaty,  equally 
advantageous  to  the  republic  and  to  the  house  of  Constantine. 
In  this  negociation  Julian  claimed  no  more  than  he  already 
possessed.  The  delegated  authority  which  he  had  long  exercised 
over  the  provinces  of  G-aul,  Spain,  and  Britain  was  still  obeyed 
under  a  name  more  independent  and  august.  The  soldiers  and 
the  people  rejoiced  in  a  revolution  which  was  not  stained  even 
with  the  blood  of  the  guilty.  Florentius  was  a  fugitive ;  Lupi- 
cinus  a  prisoner.  The  persons  who  were  disaffected  to  the  new 
government  were  disarmed  and  secured ;  and  the  vacant  offices 
were  distributed,  according  to  the  reconjunendation  of  merit, 
by  a  prince  who  despised  the  intrigues  of  the  palace  and  the 
clamours  of  the  soldiers.18 

The  negociations  of  peace  were  accompanied  and  supported 
by  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  The  army,  which 
Julian  held  in  readiness  for  immediate  action,  was  recruited  and 

17  To  this  ostensible  epistle  he  added,  says  Ammianus,  private  letters,  objur- 
gatorias  et  mordaces,  which  the  historian  had  not  seen,  and  wonld  not  have  pub¬ 
lished.  Perhaps  they  never  existed. 

18  See  the  first  transactions  oi  his  reign,  in  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  285, 
286  [p.  867,  868].  Ammianus,  xx.  5,  8.  Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  49,  50,  p.  273- 
275. 
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augmented  by  the  disorders  of  the  times.  The  cruel  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  faction  of  Magnentius  had  filled  Gaul  with  numerous 
bands  of  outlaws  and  robbers.  They  cheerfully  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  general  pardon  from  a  prince  whom  they  could  trust, 
submitted  to  the  restraints  of  military  discipline,  and  retained 
only  their  implacable  hatred  to  the  person  and  government  of 
Constantins.19  As  soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  permitted 
Julian  to  take  the  field,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  legions ; 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cleves ; 
and  prepared  to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  the  Attuarii,  a  tribe  of 
Franks,  who  presumed  that  they  might  ravage,  with  impunity, 
the  frontiers  of  a  divided  empire.  The  difficulty,  as  well  as 
glory,  of  this  enterprise,  consisted  in  a  laborious  march;  and 
Julian  had  conquered,  as  soon  as  he  could  penetrate  into,  a 
country  which  former  princes  had  considered  as  inaccessible. 

After  he  had  given  peace  to  the  Barbarians,  the  emperor  care¬ 
fully  visited  the  fortifications  along  the  Rhine  from  Cleves  to 
Basil ;  surveyed,  with  peculiar  attention,  the  territories  which 
he  had  recovered  from  the  hands  of  the  Alemanni,  passed 
through  Besanqon,90  which  had  severely  suffered  from  their  fury, 
and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Vienna  for  the  ensuing  winter.  [Vienne] 
The  barrier  of  Gaul  was  improved  and  strengthened  with  ad¬ 
ditional  fortifications ;  and  Julian  entertained  some  hopes  that 
the  Germans,  whom  he  had  so  often  vanquished,  might,  in  his 
absence,  be  restrained  by  the  terror  of  his  name.  Vadomair S1 
was  the  only  prince  of  the  Alemanni  whom  he  esteemed  or 
feared ;  and,  while  the  subtle  Barbarian  affected  to  observe  the 
faith  of  treaties,  the  progress  of  his  arms  threatened  the  state 
with  an  unseasonable  and  dangerous  war.  The  policy  of  Julian 
condescended  to  surprise  the  prince  of  the  Alemanni  by  his 
own  arts ;  and  Vadomair  who,  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  had 

19  Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  o.  50,  p.  275,  276.  A  strange  disorder,  since  it  con¬ 
tinued  above  seven  years.  In  the  factions  of  the  Greek  republics,  the  exiles 
amounted  to  20,000  persons ;  and  Isoo rates  assures  Philip  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  raise  an  army  from  the  vagabonds  than  from  the  cities.  See  Hume's  Essays, 
tom.  1,  p.  426,  427. 

90  Julian  (Epist.  xxxviii.  p.  414  [p.  535,  ed.  H.])  gives  a  short  description  of 
Vesontio,  or  Besanpon ;  a  rooky  peninsula  almost  encircled  by  the  river  Doux 
[Doubs] ;  once  a  magnificent  city,  filled  with  temples,  &c.  now  reduced  to  a  small 
town,  emerging  however  from  its  ruins. 

91  Vadomair  entered  into  the  Roman  service,  and  was  promoted  from  a  Bar¬ 
barian  kingdom  to  the  military  rank  of  duke  of  Phoenicia.  He  still  retained  the 
same  artful  character  (Ammian.  xxi.  4);  but,  under  the  reign  of  Valens,  he 
signalized  his  valour  in  the  Armenian  war  (xxix.  1). 
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incautiously  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Roman  governors, 
was  seized  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment,  and  sent  away 
prisoner  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  Before  the  Barbarians  were 
recovered  from  their  amazement,  the  emperor  appeared  in  arms 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and,  once  more  crossing  the  river, 
renewed  the  deep  impressions  of  terror  and  respect  which  had 
been  already  made  by  four  preceding  expeditions.23 

The  ambassadors  of  Julian  had  been  instructed  to  execute, 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  their  important  commission.  But, 
in  their  passage  through  Italy  and  Ulyricum,  they  were  detained 
by  the  tedious  and  affected  delays  of  the  provincial  governors ; 
they  were  conducted  by  slow  journeys  from  Constantinople  to 
CsBsarea  in  Cappadocia ;  and,  when  at  length  they  were  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  Constantins,  they  found  that  he  had  already 
conceived,  from  the  despatches  of  his  own  officers,  the  most 
unfavourable  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Julian  and  of  the 
Gallic  army.  The  letters  were  heard  with  impatience;  the 
trembling  messengers  were  dismissed  with  indignation  and 
contempt ;  and  the  looks,  the  gestures,  the  furious  language  of 
the  monarch  expressed  the  disorder  of  his  soul.  The  domestic 
connexion,  which  might  have  reconciled  the  brother  and  the 
husband  of  Helena,  was  recently  dissolved  by  the  death  of  that 
princess,  whose  pregnancy  had  been  several  times  fruitless,  and 
was  at  last  fatal  to  herself.23  The  empress  Eusebia  had  pre¬ 
served,  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life,  the  warm  and  even 
jealous  affection  which  she  had  conceived  for  Julian ;  and  her 
mild  influence  might  have  moderated  the  resentment  of  a  prince 
who,  since  her  death,  was  abandoned  to  his  own  passions  and  to 
the  arts  of  his  eunuchs.  But  the  terror  of  a  foreign  invasion 
obliged  him  to  suspend  the  punishment  of  a  private  enemy ;  he 
continued  his  march  towards  the  confines  of  Persia,  and  thought 
it  sufficient  to  signify  the  conditions  which  might  entitle  Julian 

Ammian.  xx.  10,  xxi.  3,  4.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  165  [10]. 

**  Her  remains  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  interred  near  those  of  her  sister 
Oonstantina,  in  the  suburb  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  Ammian.  xxi.  1.  Libauius 
has  composed  a  very  weak  apology  to  justify  his  hero  from  a  very  absurd  charge : 
of  poisoning  his  wife,  and  rewarding  her  physician  with  his  mother’s  jewels.  (See 
the  seventh  of  seventeen  new  orations,  published  at  Venice  1754  [by  A.  Bongio- 
vanni],  from  a  Ms.  in  St.  Mark's  library,  p.  117-127  [Or.  36,  ed.  Reiske].)  Elpidius, 
the  Pretorian  prefect  of  the  East,  to  whose  evidence  the  accuser  of  Julian 
appeals,  is  arraigned  by  Libanius  as  effeminate  and  ungrateful ;  yet  the  religion 
of  Elpidius  is  praised  by  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  243),  and  his  humanity  by  Ammian  us 
(xxi.  6)  [and  Libanius  praises  him  elsewhere,  op.  Epp.  176  and  182]. 
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and  his  guilty  followers  to  the  clemency  of  their  offended 
sovereign.  He  required  that  the  presumptuous  Caesar  should 
expressly  renounce  the  appellation  and  rank  of  Augustus,  which 
he  had  accepted  from  the  rebels ;  that  he  should  descend  to  his 
former  station  of  a  limited  and  dependent  minister ;  that  he 
should  vest  the  powers  of  the  state  and  army  in  the  hands  of 
those  officers  who  were  appointed  by  the  Imperial  court;  and 
that  he  should  trust  his  safety  to  the  assurances  of  pardon, 
which  were  announced  by  Epictetus,  a  Gallic  bishop,  and  one  of 
the  Arian  favourites  of  Constantius.  Several  months  were  in¬ 
effectually  consumed  in  a  treaty  which  was  negotiated  at  the 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles  between  Paris  and  Antioch; 
and,  as  soon  as  Julian  perceived  that  his  moderate  and  respect¬ 
ful  behaviour  served  only  to  irritate  the  pride  of  an  implacable 
adversary,  he  boldly  resolved  to  commit  his  life  and  fortune  to 
the  chance  of  a  civil  war.  He  gave  a  public  and  military 
audience  to  the  quaestor  Leonas :  the  haughty  epistle  of  Con¬ 
stantius  was  read  to  the  attentive  multitude ;  and  Julian  pro¬ 
tested,  with  the  most  flattering  deference,  that  he  was  ready  to 
resign  the  title  of  Augustus,  if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of 
those  whom  he  acknowledged  as  the  authors  of  his  elevation. 
The  faint  proposal  was  impetuously  silenced ;  and  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  “Julian  Augustus,  continue  to  reign,  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  army,  of  the  people,  of  the  republic,  which  you 
have  saved,”  thundered  at  once  from  every  part  of  the  field, 
and  terrified  the  pale  ambassador  of  Constantius.  A  part  of 
the  letter  was  afterwards  read,  in  which  the  emperor  arraigned 
the  ingratitude  of  Julian,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the 
honours  of  the  purple ;  whom  he  had  educated  with  so  much 
care  and  tenderness ;  whom  he  had  preserved  in  his  infancy, 
when  he  was  left  a  helpless  orphan ;  “  an  orphan !  ”  interrupted 
Julian,  who  justified  his  cause  by  indulging  his  passions ;  «  does 
the  assassin  of  my  family  reproach  me  that  I  was  left  an  orphan  ? 
He  urges  me  to  revenge  those  injuries  which  I  have  long  studied 
to  forget.”  The  assembly  was  dismissed ;  and  Leonas,  who, 
with  some  difficulty,  had  been  protected  from  the  popular  fury, 
was  sent  back  to  his  master,  with  an  epistle,  in  which  Julian 
expressed,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  vehement  eloquence,  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  contempt,  of  hatred,  and  of  resentment,  which  had 
been  suppressed  and  embittered  by  the  dissimulation  of  twenty 
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years.  After  this  message,  which  might  be  considered  as  a 
signal  of  irreconcileable  war,  Julian,  who  some  weeks  before  had 
celebrated  the  Christian  festival  of  the  Epiphany,34  made  a 
public  declaration  that  he  committed  the  care  of  his  safety  to 
the  immortal  gods  ;  and  thus  publicly  renounced  the  religion, 
as  well  as  the  friendship,  of  Constantins.26 
juii&n  pro-  The  situation  of  Julian  required  a  vigorous  and  immediate 
Stack*0  resolution.  He  had  discovered  from  intercepted  letters  that 
conrtan-  j^g  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  state  to  that  of  the 

monarch,  had  again  excited  the  Barbarians  to  invade  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  West.  The  position  of  two  magazines,  one  of 
them  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the 
other  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottion  Alps,  seemed  to  indicate 
the  march  of  two  armies;  and  the  size  of  those  magazines, 
each  of  which  consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand  quarters  of 
wheat,  or  rather  flour,20  was  a  threatening  evidence  of  the 
strength  and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  prepared  to  surround 
him.  But  the  imperial  legions  were  still  in  their  distant 
quarters  of  Asia;  the  Danube  was  feebly  guarded;  and,  if 
Julian  could  occupy  by  a  sudden  incursion  the  important  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Dlyricum,  he  might  expect  that  a  people  of  soldiers 
would  resort  to  his  standard,  and  that  the  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  would  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  civil  war. 
He  proposed  this  bold  enterprise  to  the  assembly  of  the  soldiers ; 
inspired  them  with  a  just  confidence  in  their  general  and  in 
themselves;  and  exhorted  them  to  maintain  their  reputation, 
of  being  terrible  to  the  enemy,  moderate  to  their  fellow-citizens, 

94  Feriarum  die  quem  celebrantes  mouse  J&nuario  Christiani  Epiphania  dicti- 
tant,  progressus  in  eorum  eodesiam,  solemniter  numine  or&to  discessit.  Ammian. 
xxi.  2.  Zonaras  observes  that  it  was  on  Christmas-day,  and  his  assertion  is  not 
inconsistent;  sinoe  the  churches  of  Egypt,  Asia,  and  perhaps  Gaul,  celebrated  on 
the  same  day  (the  sixth  of  January)  the  nativity  and  the  baptism  of  their  Saviour. 
The  Romans,  as  ignorant  as  their  brethren  of  the  real  date  of  his  birth,  fixed  the 
solemn  festival  on  the  25th  of  December,  the  Brumalia ,  or  winter  solstice,  when 
the  Pagans  annually  oelebrated  the  birth  of  the  Sun.  See  Bingham*s  Antiquities 
of  the  Christian  Church,  1.  xx.  c.  4,  and  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manich&sme, 
tom.  ii.  p.  690-700. 

95  The  public  and  seoret  negotiations  between  Constantius  and  Julian  must 
be  extracted,  with  some  caution,  from  Julian  himself  (Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p. 
286),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  o.  51,  p.  276),  Ammianus  (xx.  9),  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p. 
154  [c.  9]),  and  even  Zonaras  (tom.  il.  1.  xiii.  p.  20,  21,  22  [s.  10]),  who,  on  this 
occasion,  appears  to  have  possessed  and  used  some  valuable  materials. 

98  Three  hundred  myriads  or  three  millions  of  medimni,  a  corn-measure 
familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  whioh  contained  six  Roman  modii.  Julian  explains, 
like  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  the  necessity  and 
advantages  of  an  offensive  war  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  286,  287). 
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and  obedient  to  their  officers.  His  spirited  discourse  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  the  same  troops 
which  had  taken  up  arms  against  Constantius,  when  he  sum¬ 
moned  them  to  leave  Gaul,  now  declared  with  alacrity,  that 
they  would  follow  Julian  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  Europe 
or  Asia.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  administered;  and  the 
soldiers,  clashing  their  shields,  and  pointing  their  drawn  swords 
to  their  throats,  devoted  themselves,  with  horrid  imprecations, 
to  the  service  of  a  leader  whom  they  celebrated  as  the  de¬ 
liverer  of  Gaul  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Germans.27  This 
solemn  engagement,  which  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  affection 
rather  than  by  duty,  was  singly  opposed  by  Nebridius,  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  office  of  Praetorian  praefect.  That  faithful 
minister,  alone  and  unassisted,  asserted  the  rights  of  Constantius 
in  the  midst  of  an  armed  and  angry  multitude,  to  whose  fury 
he  had  almost  fallen  an  honourable,  but  useless,  sacrifice.  After 
losing  one  of  his  hands  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  he  embraced 
the  knees  of  the  prince  whom  he  had  offended.  Julian  covered 
the  prsBfect  with  his  Imperial  mantle,  and,  protecting  him  from 
the  zeal  of  his  followers,  dismissed  him  to  his  own  house,  with 
less  respect  than  was  perhaps  due  to  the  virtue  of  an  enemy.28 
The  high  office  of  Nebridius  was  bestowed  on  Sallust ;  and  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  which  were  now  delivered  from  the  intoler¬ 
able  oppression  of  taxes,  enjoyed  the  mild  and  equitable  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  friend  of  Julian,  who  was  permitted  to 
practise  those  virtues  which  he  had  instilled  into  the  mind  of 
his  pupil.29 

The  hopes  of  Julian  depended  much  less  on  the  number  of  hib  march 
his  troops  than  on  the  celerity  of  his  motions.  In  the  execution  Bhine  into 
of  a  daring  enterprise,  he  availed  himself  of  every  precaution, 
as  far  as  prudencft  could  suggest ;  and,  where  prudence  could 
no  longer  accompany  his  steps,  he  trusted  the  event  to  valour 
and  to  fortune.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Basil  he  assembled 

87  See  his  oration,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  troops,  in  Ammian.  xxi.  5. 

88  He  sternly  refused  his  hand  to  the  suppliant  praefect,  whom  he  sent  into 
Tuscany  (Ammian.  xxi.  5).  Libanius,  with  savage  fury,  insults  Nebridius,  applauds 
the  soldiers,  and  almost  censures  the  humanity  of  Julian  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  53,  p. 

278). 

89  Ammian.  xxi.  8.  In  this  promotion,  Julian  obeyed  the  law  which  he 
publicly  imposed  on  himself.  Neque  civilis  quisquam  judex  nec  militaris  [leg. 
militiae]  rector,  alio  quodam  praeter  merita  suffragante,  ad  potiorum  [leg.  potiorem] 
veniat  gradum  (Ammian.  xx.  5).  Absence  did  not  weaken  his  regard  for  Sallust, 
with  whose  name  (a.d.  363)  he  honoured  the  consulship. 

vol.  n.— 28 
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and  divided  his  army.80  One  body,  which  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  men,  was  directed,  under  the  command  of  Nevitta, 
general  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  through  the  midland  parts 
of  Rhaetia  and  Noricum.  A  similar  division  of  troops,  under 
the  orders  of  Jovius  and  Jovinus,  prepared  to  follow  the  oblique 
course  of  the  highways,  through  the  Alps  and  the  northern 
confines  of  Italy.  The  instructions  to  the  generals  were  con¬ 
ceived  with  energy  and  precision:  to  hasten  their  march  in 
close  and  compact  columns,  which,  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  ground,  might  readily  be  changed  into  any  order  of 
battle ;  to  secure  themselves  against  the  surprises  of  the  night 
by  strong  posts  and  vigilant  guards;  to  prevent  resistance  by 
their  unexpected  arrival ;  to  elude  examination  by  their  sudden 
departure;  to  spread  the  opinion  of  their  strength  and  the 
terror  of  his  name ;  and  to  join  their  sovereign  under  the  walls 
of  Sirmium.  For  himself,  Julian  had  reserved  a  more  difficult 
and  extraordinary  part.  He  selected  three  thousand  brave  and 
active  volunteers,  resolved,  like  their  leader,  to  cast  behind 
them  every  hope  of  a  retreat ;  at  the  head  of  this  faithful  band, 
he  fearlessly  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the  Marcian  or  black 
forest,  which  conceals  the  sources  of  the  Danube ;  81  and,  for 
many  days,  the  fate  of  Julian  was  unknown  to  the  world.  The 
secrecy  of  his  march,  his  diligence  and  vigour,  surmounted 
every  obstacle ;  he  forced  his  way  over  mountains  and  morasses, 
occupied  the  bridges  or  swam  the  rivers,  pursued  his  direct 
course,83  without  reflecting  whether  he  traversed  the  territory 
of  the  Romans  or  of  the  Barbarians,  and  at  length  emerged, 
between  Ratisbon  and  Vienna,  at  the  place  where  he  designed 
to  embark  his  troops  on  the  Danube.  By  a  well-concerted 
stratagem,  he  seized  a  fleet  of  light  brigantines,38  as  it  lay  at 

30  AmmianuB  (xxi.  8)  ascribes  the  same  practice,  and  the  same  motive,  to 
Alexander  the  Oreat  and  other  skilful  generals. 

91  This  wood  was  a  part  of  the  great  Hercynian  forest,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Cesar,  stretched  away  from  the  country  of  the  Rauraci  (Basil)  into  the  boundless 
regions  of  the  North.  See  Oluver,  Germania  Antique,  1.  iii.  o.  46. 

33  Compare  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  53,  p.  278,  279,  with  Gregory  Nazi  an  sen, 
Orat.  iii.  p.  68  [iv.  c.  47].  Even  the  saint  admires  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  this 
march.  A  modem  divine  might  apply  to  the  progress  of  Julian  the  lines  which 
were  originally  designed  for  another  apostate : — 

- So  eagerly  the  fiend. 

O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 

,  With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

39  In  that  interval  the  Notitia  places  two  or  three  fleets,  the  Lauriaoensis  (at 
Lauriacum,  or  Lorch),  the  Arlapensis,  the  Maginensis ;  and  mentions  five  legions. 
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anchor ;  secured  a  supply  of  coarse  provisions  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  indelicate,  but  voracious,  appetite  of  a  Gallic  army;  and 
boldly  committed  himself  to  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  The 
labours  of  his  mariners,  who  plied  their  oars  with  incessant 
diligence,  and  the  steady  continuance  of  a  favourable  wind, 
carried  his  fleet  above  seven  hundred  miles  in  eleven  days ;  84 
and  he  had  already  disembarked  his  troops  at  Bononia,  only 
nineteen  miles  from  Sirmium,  before  his  enemies  could  receive 
any  certain  intelligence  that  he  had  left  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  In  the  course  of  this  long  and  rapid  navigation,  the 
mind  of  Julian  was  fixed  on  the  object  of  his  enterprise ;  and, 
though  he  accepted  the  deputation  of  some  cities,  which 
hastened  to  claim  the  merit  of  an  early  submission,  he  passed 
before  hostile  stations,  which  were  placed  along  the  river, 
without  indulging  the  temptation  of  signalizing  an  useless  and 
ill-timed  valour.  The  banks  of  the  Danube  were  crowded  on 
either  side  with  spectators,  who  gazed  on  the  military  pomp, 
anticipated  the  importance  of  the  event,  and  diffused  through 
the  adjacent  country  the  fame  of  a  young  hero,  who  advanced 
with  more  than  mortal  speed  at  the  head  of  the  innumerable 
forces  of  the  West.  Lucilian,  who,  with  the  rank  of  general 
of  the  cavalry,  commanded  the  military  powers  of  Ulyricum, 
was  alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  doubtful  reports  which  he 
could  neither  reject  nor  believe.  He  had  taken  some  slow  and 
irresolute  measures  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  his  troops; 
when  he  was  surprised  by  Dagalaiphus,  an  active  officer,  whom 
Julian,  as  soon  as  he  landed  at  Bononia,  had  pushed  forwards 
with  some  light  infantry.  The  captive  general,  uncertain  of 
his  life  or  death,  was  hastily  thrown  upon  a  horse,  and  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  presence  of  Julian ;  who  kindly  raised  him  from 
the  ground,  and  dispelled  the  terror  and  amazement  which 
seemed  to  stupefy  his  faculties.  But  Lucilian  had  no  sooner 
recovered  his  spirits  than  he  betrayed  his  want  of  discretion, 
by  presuming  to  admonish  his  conqueror  that  he  had  rashly 
ventured,  with  a  handful  of  men,  to  expose  his  person  in  the 

or  cohorts,  of  Libam&ril,  who  should  be  a  sort  of  marines.  Seot.  lviii.  edit. 
Labb. 

34  Zosimns  alone  (1.  ill.  p.  156  [o.  10])  has  specified  this  interesting  circum¬ 
stance.  Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  6,  7,  8),  who  accompanied  Julian,  as 
count  of  the  sacred  largesses,  describes  this  voyage  in  a  florid  and  picturesque 
manner,  chaUenges  Triptolemus  and  the  Argonauts  of  Greece,  Ac. 
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midst  of  his  enemies.  «  Reserve  for  your  master  Constantins 
these  timid  remonstrances,”  replied  Julian,  with  a  smile  of 
contempt ;  “  when  I  gave  you  my  purple  to  kiss,  I  received  you 
not  as  a  counsellor,  but  as  a  suppliant.”  Conscious  that  success 
alone  could  justify  his  attempt,  and  that  boldness  only  could 
command  success,  he  instantly  advanced,  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  soldiers,  to  attack  the  strongest  and  most  populous 
city  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  As  he  entered  the  long  suburb 
of  Sirmium,  he  was  received  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the 
army  and  people;  who,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  conducted  their  acknowledged 
sovereign  to  his  Imperial  residence.  Two  days  were  devoted 
to  the  public  joy,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  games  of  the 
Circus;  but,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Julian 
[K>Pnd*iir,  marched  to  occupy  the  narrow  pass  of  Succi,  in  the  defiles 
ovavraM  of  Mount  Haemus ;  which,  almost  in  the  mid-way  between 
Sirmium  and  Constantinople,  separates  the  provinces  of  Thrace 
and  Dacia,  by  an  abrupt  descent  towards  the  former  and  a 
simple  declivity  on  the  side  of  the  latter.**  The  defence  of  this 
important  post  was  entrusted  to  the  brave  Nevitta;  who,  as 
well  as  the  generals  of  the  Italian  division,  successfully  executed 
the  plan  of  the  march  and  junction  which  their  master  had  so 
ably  conceived.30 

He  justifies  The  homage  which  Julian  obtained,  from  the  fears  or  the 
is  cause  0f  people,  extended  far  beyond  the  immediate 

effect  of  his  arms.37  The  prefectures  of  Italy  and  Ulyricum 
were  administered  by  Taurus  and  Florentius,  who  united  that 
important  office  with  the  vain  honours  of  the  consulship ;  and, 
as  those  magistrates  had  retired  with  precipitation  to  the  court 
of  Asia,  Julian,  who  could  not  always  restrain  the  levity  of  his 
temper,  stigmatized  their  flight  by  adding,  in  all  the  Acts  of  the 

85  The  description  of  Ammianus,  which  might  be  supported  by  collateral 
evidence,  ascertains  the  precise  situation  of  the  Angnstiae  Succorum ,  or  passes  of 
Sued.  M.  d’ Anvil] e  from  the  trifling  resemblance  of  names,  has  placed  them  be¬ 
tween  Sardica  and  Naissus.  For  my  own  justification,  I  am  obliged  to  mention 
the  only  error  which  I  have  discovered  in  the  maps  or  writings  of  that  admir¬ 
able  geographer.  [The  road  from  Constantinople  orosses  here  the  mountains  which 
form  the  watershed  between  the  Thracian  plain  and  the  basin  of  Sofia.  Jirecek, 
Geschichte  der  Bulgaren,  p.  15.] 

36  Whatever  ciroumstanoes  we  may  borrow  elsewhere,  Ammianus  (xxi.  8,  9, 
10)  still  supplies  the  series  of  the  narrative. 

87  Ammian.  xxi.  9, 10.  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  54,  p.  279,  280.  Zoeimus, 
1.  iii.  p.  156,  167  [c.  10]. 
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Year,  the  epithet  of  fugitive  to  the  names  of  the  two  consuls.  The 
provinces  which  had  been  deserted  by  their  first  magistrates 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  am  emperor,  who,  conciliating 
the  qualities  of  a  soldier  with  thoee  of  a  philosopher,  was  equally 
admired  in  the  camps  of  the  Danube  and  in  the  cities  of  Greece. 
From  his  palace,  or,  more  properly,  from  his  head-quarters  of 
Sirmium  and  Naissus,  he  distributed  to  the  principal  cities  of 
the  empire  a  laboured  apology  for  his  own  conduct ;  published 
the  secret  dispatches  of  Constantins ;  and  solicited  the  judgment 
of  mankind  between  two  competitors,  the  one  of  whom  had 
expelled,  and  the  other  had  invited,  the  Barbarians.*8  Julian, 
whose  mind  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  reproach  of  ingratitude, 
aspired  to  maintain,  by  argument  as  well  as  by  arms,  the  superior  | 
merits  of  his  cause ;  and  to  excel,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  war,  ' 
but  in  those  of  composition.  His  epistle  to  the  senate  and  ' 
people  of  Athens39  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  an  ele¬ 
gant  enthusiasm;  which  prompted  him  to  submit  his  actions 
and  his  motives  to  the  degenerate  Athenians  of  his  own  times, 
with  the  same  humble  deference  as  if  he  had  been  pleading,  in 
the  days  of  Aristides,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus.  His 
application  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  which  was  still  permitted  to 
bestow  the  titles  of  Imperial  power,  was  agreeable  to  the  forms 
of  the  expiring  republic.  An  assembly  was  summoned  by 
Tertullus,  prefect  of  the  city ;  the  epistle  of  Julian  was  read ; 
and,  as  he  appeared  to  be  master  of  Italy,  his  claims  were 
admitted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  His  oblique  censure  of  the 
innovations  of  Constantine,  and  his  passionate  invective  against 
the  vices  of  Constantius,  were  heard  with  less  satisfaction ;  and 
the  senate,  as  if  Julian  had  been  present,  unanimously  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Respect,  we  beseech  you,  the  author  of  your  own 


"Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  286  [p.  868,  ed.  H.])  positively  asserts  that  he 
intercepted  the  letters  of  Constantins  to  the  Barbarians  :  and  Libanius  as  positively 
affirms  that  he  read  them  on  his  march  to  the  troops  and  the  cities.  Yet 
Ammianus  (xxi.  4)  expresses  himself  with  cool  and  candid  hesitation,  si  famce 
soliu8  admittenda  est  fides.  He 'specifies,  however,  an  intercepted  letter  from 
Vadomair  to  Constantius,  which  supposes  an  intimate  correspondence  between 
them  :  “  Caesar  tuus  disciplinam  non  habet 

88  Zosimus  mentions  his  epistles  to  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians.  The  substance  was  probably  the  same,  though  the  address  waa 
properly  varied.  The  epistle  to  the  Athenians  is  still  extant  (p.  268-287),  and  has 
afforded  much  valuable  information.  It  deserves  the  praises  of  the  Abb6  de  la 
B16terie  (Prdf.  &  l’Histoire  de  Jovien,  p.  24,  25),  and  is  one  of  the  best  manifestos 
to  be  found  in  any  language. 
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fortune  ”.40  An  artful  expression,  which,  according  to  the  chance 
of  war,  might  be  differently  explained ;  as  a  manly  reproof  of 
the  ingratitude  of  the  usurper,  or  as  a  flattering  confession  that 
a  single  act  of  such  benefit  to  the  state  ought  to  atone  for  all 
the  failings  of  Constantins. 

The  intelligence  of  the  march  and  rapid  progress  of  Julian 
was  speedily  transmitted  to  his  rival,  who,  by  the  retreat  of 
Sapor,  had  obtained  some  respite  from  the  Persian  war.  Dis¬ 
guising  the  anguish  of  hiB  soul  under  the  semblance  of  contempt, 
Constantius  professed  his  intention  of  returning  into  Europe, 
and  of  giving  chase  to  Julian ;  for  he  never  spoke  of  this  military 
expedition  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  hunting  party.41 
In  the  camp  of  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  he  communicated  this 
design  to  his  army,  slightly  mentioned  the  guilt  and  rashness 
of  the  Csesar,  and  ventured  to  assure  them  that,  if  the  mutin¬ 
eers  of  Gaul  presumed  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  they  would 
be  unable  to  sustain  the  fire  of  their  eyes  and  the  irresistible 
weight  of  their  shout  of  onset.  The  speech  of  the  emperor  was 
received  with  military  applause,  and  Theodotus,  the  president 
of  the  council  of  Hierapolis,  requested,  with  tears  of  adulation, 
that  his  city  might  be  adorned  with  the  head  of  the  vanquished 
rebel.43  A  chosen  detachment  was  dispatched  away  in  post¬ 
waggons,  to  secure,  if  it  were  yet  possible,  the  pass  of  Succi ; 
the  recruits,  the  horses,  the  arms,  and  the  magazines  which  had 
been  prepared  against  Sapor,  were  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  the  civil  war;  and  the  domestic  victories  of  Constantius 
inspired  his  partisans  with  the  most  sanguine  assurances  of 
success.  The  notary  Gaudentius  had  occupied  in  his  name  the 
provinces  of  Africa ;  the  subsistence  of  Rome  was  intercepted ; 
and  the  distress  of  Julian  was  increased  by  an  unexpected  event 
which  might  have  been  productive  of  fatal  consequences.  Julian 
had  received  the  submission  of  two  legions  and  a  cohort  of 
archers,  who  were  stationed  at  Sirmium;  but  he  suspected, 

40  Auctori  tuo  reverenUam  rogamus.  Ammian.  xxi.  10.  It  is  amusing  enough 
to  observe  the  secret  conflicts  of  the  senate  between  flattery  and  fear.  See  Tacit. 
Hist.  i.  85. 

41  Tanquam  venaticiam  prsedam  oaperet :  hoc  enim  ad  leniendum  suorum 
metum  subinde  pradioabat.  Ammian.  xxi.  7. 

42  See  the  speech  and  preparations  in  Ammianus,  xxi.  18.  The  vile  Theodotus 
afterwards  implored  and  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  merciful  conqueror,  who 
signified  his  wish  of  diminishing  his  enemies,  and  increasing  the  number  of  his 
friends  (xxii.  14). 
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with  reason,  the  fidelity  of  those  troops,  which  had  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  emperor ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient,  under 
the  pretence  of  the  exposed  state  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  to  dis¬ 
miss  them  from  the  most  important  scene  of  action.  They 
advanced,  with  reluctance,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy ;  but, 
as  they  dreaded  the  length  of  the  way  and  the  savage  fierceness 
of  the  Germans,  they  resolved,  by  the  instigation  of  one  of  their 
tribunes,  to  halt  at  Aquileia,  and  to  erect  the  banners  of  Con¬ 
stantins  on  the  walls  of  that  impregnable  city.  The  vigilance 
of  Julian  perceived  at  once  the  extent  of  the  mischief  and  the 
necessity  of  applying  an  immediate  remedy.  By  his  order, 

Jovinus  led  back  a  part  of  the  army  into  Italy ;  and  the  siege 
of  Aquileia  was  formed  with  diligence  and  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

But  the  legionaries,  who  seemed  to  have  rejected  the  yoke  of 
discipline,  conducted  the  defence  of  the  place  with  skill  and 
perseverance;  invited  the  rest  of  Italy  to  imitate  the  example 
of  their  courage  and  loyalty;  and  threatened  the  retreat  of 
Julian,  if  he  should  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  arms  of  the  East.43 

But  the  humanity  of  Julian  was  preserved  from  the  cruel  and  death 
alternative,  which  he  pathetically  laments,  of  destroying  or  of  °tanu°B. 
being  himself  destroyed :  and  the  seasonable  death  of  Constan-  November 
tins  delivered  the  Boman  empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil3 
war.  The  approach  of  winter  could  not  detain  the  monarch  at 
Antioch ;  and  his  favourites  durst  not  oppose  his  impatient  desire 
of  revenge.  A  slight  fever,  which  was  perhaps  occasioned  by 
the  agitation  of  his  spirits,  was  increased  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey ;  and  Constantins  was  obliged  to  halt  at  the  little  town 
of  Mopsucrene,  twelve  miles  beyond  Tarsus,  where  he  expired, 
after  a  short  illness,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.44  His  genuine  character,  which  was 

^Ammian.  xxi.  7,  11,  12.  He  seems  to  describe,  with  superfluous  labour, 
the  operations  of  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  which,  on  this  occasion,  maintained  its 
impregnable  fame.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iii.  p.  68  [iv.  c.  48])  ascribes  this 
accidental  revolt  to  the  wisdom  of  Constantius,  whose  assured  victory  he  announces 
with  some  appearance  of  truth.  Gonstantio  quern  credebat  procul  dubio  fore 
viotorem:  nemo  enim  omnium  tunc  ab  hac  constant!  sententia  discrepabat. 

Ammian.  xxi.  7. 

44  His  death  and  character  are  faithfully  delineated  by  Ammianus  (xxi.  14, 

15,  16) ;  and  we  are  authorized  to  despise  and  detest  the  foolish  calumny  of 
Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  68),  who  accuses  Julian  of  contriving  the  death  of  his  bene¬ 
factor.  The  private  repentance  of  the  emperor  that  he  had  spared  and  promoted 
Julian  (p.  69,  and  Orat.  xxi.  p.  889)  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  nor  incompatible 
with  the  public  verbal  testament  whioh  prudential  considerations  might  dictate 
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composed  of  pride  and  weakness,  of  superstition  and  cruelty, 
has  been  fully  displayed  in  the  preceding  narrative  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  events.  The  long  abuse  of  power  rendered  him  a 
considerable  object  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries;  but,  as 
personal  merit  can  alone  deserve  the  notice  of  posterity,  the  last 
of  the  sons  of  Constantine  may  be  dismissed  from  the  world  with 
the  remark,  that  he  inherited  the  defects,  without  the  abilities, 
of  his  father.  Before  Constantins  expired,  he  is  said  to  have 
named  Julian  for  his  successor;  nor  does  it  seem  improbable 
that  his  anxious  concern  for  the  fate  of  a  young  and  tender 
wife,  whom  he  left  with  child,  may  have  prevailed,  in  his  last 
moments,  over  the  harsher  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge. 
Eusebius,  and  his  guilty  associates,  made  a  faint  attempt  to  pro¬ 
long  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  by  the  election  of  another  emperor: 
but  their  intrigues  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  an  army  which 
now  abhorred  the  thought  of  civil  discord ;  and  two  officers  of 
rank  were  instantly  dispatched,  to  assure  Julian  that  every  sword 
in  the  empire  would  be  drawn  for  his  service.  The  military 
designs  of  that  prince,  who  had  formed  three  different  attacks 
against  Thrace,  were  prevented  by  this  fortunate  event.  With¬ 
out  shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  escaped  the 
dangers  of  a  doubtful  conflict  and  acquired  the  advantages  of  a 
complete  victory.  Impatient  to  visit  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
the  new  capital  of  the  empire,  he  advanced  from  Naissus  through 
the  mountains  of  Brnmus  and  the  cities  of  Thrace.  When  he 
reached  Heraclea,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  all  Confetan- 
enten  tinople  was  poured  forth  to  reoeive  him;  and  he  made  his 
constant!-  triumphal  entry,  amidst  the  dutiful  acclamations  of  the  soldiers, 
December  the  people,  and  the  senate.  An  innumerable  multitude  pressed 
around  him  with  eager  respect ;  and  were  perhaps  disappointed 
when  they  beheld  the  small  stature  and  simple  garb  of  a  hero 
whose  unexperienced  youth  had  vanquished  the  Barbarians  of 
Germany,  and  who  had  now  traversed,  in  a  successful  career, 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
to  those  of  the  Bosphorus.46  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the 

in  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  [Oar  text  of  Ammi&nus  gives  5th  Oot.  as  date  of 
death  of  Constantius,  cp.  Banke,  Weltgeschiohte,  iv.  102.  Idatius  and  Socrates 
give  8rd  Nov.  See  Biittner  Wobst,  der  Tod  des  K.  Julians  (Philologus,  62,  p.  661), 
who  points  out  that  the  astronomical  datum  of  the  oracle  in  Amm.  21,  2,  2  agrees 
neither  with  6th  Oot.  nor  3rd  Nov.,  but  is  rather  nearer  the  latter.] 

45  In  describing  the  triumph  of  Julian,  Ammianus  (xxii.  1,  2)  assumes  the 
lofty  tone  of  au  orator  or  poet :  while  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  o.  66,  p.  281)  sinks 
to  the  grave  simplicity  of  an  historian, 
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remains  of  the  deceased  emperor  were  landed  in  the  harbour, 
the  subjects  of  Julian  applauded  the  real  or  affected  humanity  of 
their  sovereign.  On  foot,  without  his  diadem,  and  clothed  in  a 
mourning  habit,  he  accompanied  the  funeral  as  far  as  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles,  where  the  body  was  deposited;  and,  if 
these  marks  of  respect  may  be  interpreted  as  a  selfish  tribute  to 
the  birth  and  dignity  of  his  Imperial  kinsman,  the  tears  of  Julian 
professed  to  the  world  that  he  had  forgot  the  injuries,  and  re¬ 
membered  only  the  obligations,  which  he  had  received  from 
Constantins.44  As  soon  as  the  legions  of  Aquileia  were  assured 
of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  they  opened  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  guilty  leaders,  obtained  an  easy  and  u»c- 
pardon  from  the  prudence  or  lenity  of  Julian;  who,  in  the  lodged  by 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  acquired  the  undisputed  possession  «mpYre°le 
of  the  Roman  empire.47 

Philosophy  had  instructed  Julian  to  compare  the  advantages  hu  oivii 
of  action  and  retirement ;  but  the  elevation  of  his  birth  and  the  m  Jnt,n*na 
accidents  of  his  life  never  allowed  him  the  freedom  of  choice.  prlT**e  Ilfe 
He  might  perhaps  sincerely  have  preferred  the  groves  of  the 
academy  and  the  society  of  Athens ;  but  he  was  constrained,  at 
first  by  the  will,  and  afterwards  by  the  injustice,  of  Constantins, 
to  expose  his  person  and  fame  to  the  dangers  of  Imperial  great¬ 
ness  ;  and  to  make  himself  accountable  to  the  world,  and  to 
posterity,  for  the  happiness  of  millions.48  Julian  recollected 
with  terror  the  observation  of  his  master  Plato,49  that  the 
government  of  our  flocks  and  herds  is  always  committed  to 
beings  of  a  superior  Bpecies ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  nations 

49  The  funeral  of  Constantius  is  described  by  Ammianus  Jxxi.  16),  Gregory 
Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  [v.  ed.  Migne]  p.  119  [c.  17]),  Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet. 
xi.  27),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  o.  lvi.  p.  283),  and  PhiloBtorgius  (1.  vi.  o.  6,  with 
Godefroy’s  Dissertations,  p.  266).  These  writers,  and  their  followers,  Pagans, 

Catholics,  Arians,  beheld  with  very  different  eyes  both  the  dead  and  the  living 
emperor. 

47  The  day  and  year  of  the  birth  of  Julian  are  not  perfectly  ascertained.  The 
dav  is  probably  the  sixth  of  November,  and  the  year  must  be  either  381  or  382. 

Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  693.  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p. 

60.  I  have  preferred  the  earlier  date. 

48  Julian  himself  (p.  253-267)  has  expressed  these  philosophical  ideas  with 
much  eloquence,  and  some  affectation,  in  a  very  elaborate  epistle  to  Themistius. 

The  Abb6  de  la  B16terie  (tom.  ii.  p.  146-193),  who  has  given  an  elegant  translation, 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  the  celebrated  Themistius,  whose  orations  are  still 
extant. 

49  Julian,  ad  Themist.  p.  258  [p.  334].  Petavius  (note,  p.  95)  observes  that 
this  passage  is  taken  from  the  fourth  book  de  Legibus ;  but  either  Julian  quoted 
from  memory,  or  his  Mss.  were  different  from  ours.  Xenophon  opens  the  Gyro- 
pasdia  with  a  similar  reflection. 
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requires  and  deserves  the  celestial  powers  of  the  Gods  or  of  the 
Genii.  From  this  principle  he  justly  concluded  that  the  man 
who  presumes  to  reign  should  aspire  to  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature ;  that  he  should  purify  his  soul  from  her  mortal 
and  terrestrial  part;  that  he  should  extinguish  his  appetites, 
enlighten  his  understanding,  regulate  his  passions,  and  subdue 
the  wild  beast  which,  according  to  the  lively  metaphor  of 
Aristotle,60  seldom  fails  to  ascend  the  throne  of  a  despot.  The 
throne  of  Julian,  which  the  death  of  Constantius  fixed  on  an 
independent  basis,  was  the  seafPof  reasonToT  vhtu^  sTnd  perhaps^ 
of  vanity.  He  despised  the  honours,  renounced  the  pleasures, 
and  discharged  with  incessant  diligence  the  duties,  of  his 
exalted  station ;  and  there  were  few  among  his  subjects  who 
would  have  consented  to  relieve  him  from  the  weight  of  the 
diadem,  had  they  been  obliged  to  submit  their  time  and  their 
actions  to  the  rigorous  laws  which  their  philosophic  emperor 
imposed  on  himself.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,61  who 
had  often  shared  the  frugal  simplicity  of  his  table,  has  remarked 
that  his  light  and  sparing  diet  (which  was  usually  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kind)  left  his  mind  and  body  always  free  and  active  for 
the  various  and  important  business  of  an  author,  a  pontiff,  a 
magistrate,  a  general,  and  a  prince.  In  one  and  the  same  day, 
he  gave  audience  to  several  ambassadors,  and  wrote,  or  dictated, 
a  great  number  of  letters  to  his  generals,  his  civil  magistrates, 
his  private  friends,  and  the  different  cities  of  his  dominions. 
He  listened  to  the  memorials  which  had  been  received,  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject  of  the  petitions,  and  signified  his  intentions 
'  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  taken  in  shorthand  by  the 
diligence  of  his  secretaries.  He  possessed  such  flexibility  of 
thought,  and  such  firmness  of  attention,  that  he  could  employ 
his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to  listen,  and  his  voice  to  dictate ; 
and  pursue  at  once  three  several  trains  of  ideas  without  hesita¬ 
tion  and  without  error.  While  his  ministers  reposed,  the  prince 
flew  with  agility  from  one  labour  to  another,  and,  after  a  hasty 

80 'O  HyBpttiroy  k*\*6c*  &pxcuS  *po<rrl&rt<Tt  kcu  (hjpiov, .  Ana  tot.  ap.  Julian,  p. 
261  [838,  ed.  Herfcl.].  The  Ms.  of  Vossius,  unsatisfied  with  a  single  beast,  affords 
the  stronger  reading  of  Oripla,  which  the  experience  of  despotism  may  warrant. 
[This  (Leiden)  Ms.  is  the  best ;  Oripla  is  right.] 

01  Libanius  (Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  lxxxiv.  lxxxv.,  p.  810, 811, 812)  has  given  this  in¬ 
teresting  detail  of  the  private  life  of  Julian.  He  himself  (in  Misopogon.  p.  360)  men¬ 
tions  his  vegetable  diet,  and  upbraids  the  gross  and  sensual  appetite  of  the  people 
of  Antioch. 
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dinner,  retired  into  his  library,  till  the  public  business,  which  he 
had  appointed  for  the  evening,  summoned  him  to  interrupt  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  The  supper  of  the  emperor  was  still 
less  substantial  than  the  former  meal;  his  sleep  was  never 
clouded  by  the  fumes  of  indigestion ;  and,  except  in  the  short 
interval  of  a  marriage,  which  was  the  effect  of  policy  rather 
than  love,  the  chaste  Julian  never  shared  his  bed  with  a  female 
companion.62  He  was  soon  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  fresh 
secretaries,  who  had  slept  the  preceding  day ;  and  his  servants 
were  obliged  to  wait  alternately,  while  their  indefatigable 
master  allowed  himself  scarcely  any  other  refreshment  than  the 
change  of  occupations.  The  predecessors  of  Julian,  his  uncle, 
his  brother,  and  his  cousin,  indulged  their  puerile  taste  for  the 
games  of  the  circus,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  complying 
with  the  inclinations  of  the  people ;  and  they  frequently  re¬ 
mained  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  as  idle  spectators,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  splendid  spectacle,  till  the  ordinary  round  of  twenty- 
four  races63  was  completely  finished.  On  solemn  festivals, 
Julian,  who  felt  and  professed  an  unfashionable  dislike  to  these 
frivolous  amusements,  condescended  to  appear  in  the  circus; 
and,  after  bestowing  a  careless  glance  on  five  or  six  of  the  races, 
he  hastily  withdrew,  with  the  impatience  of  a  philosopher,  who 
considered  every  moment  as  lost  that  was  not  devoted  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  or  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind.54 
By  this  avarice  of  time,  he  seemed  to  protract  the  short  duration 


63  Leotulus  .  . .  Vestalium  toris  parlor,  is  the  praise  which  Mamertinus  (Pane- 
gyr.  Vet.  xi.  13)  addresses  to  Julian  himself.  Libanius  affirms,  in  sober  peremp¬ 
tory  language,  that  Julian  never  knew  a  woman  before  his  marriage  or  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  lxxxviii.  p.  313).  The  ohastity  of  Julian  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  impartial  testimony  of  Ammianus  (xxv.  4),  and  the  partial  silence 
of  the  Christians.  Yet  Julian  ironically  urges  the  reproach  of  the  people  of  An- 
tiooh  that  he  almost  always  (<5>s  Mwav,  in  Misopogon.  p.  345  [p.  445,  ed.  H.])  lay 
alone.  This  suspicious  expression  is  explained  by  the  Abb4  de  la  Bl&erie  (Hist, 
de  Jovien,  tom.  ii.  p.  103-109)  with  candour  and  ingenuity. 

58  SeerSalmasius  ad  Sueton.  in  Olaud.  o.  xxi»  A  twenty-fifth  raoe,  or  missus, 
was  added,  to  complete  the  number  of  one  hundred  chariots,  four  of  whioh,  the 
four  colours,  started  each  heat. 

Centum  quadrijugos  agitabo  ad  numina  ourrus. 

It  appears  that  they  ran  five  or  seven  times  round  the  Meta  (Sueton.  in  Domitian. 
c.  4) ;  and  (from  the  measure  of  the  Circus  Maximus  at  Borne,  the  Hippodrome 
at  Constantinople,  &c.)  it  might  be  about  a  four-mile  course. 

M  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  340  [p.  437,  ed.  H.].  Julius  Cesar  had  offended 
the  Roman  people  by  reading  his  dispatches  during  the  actual  race.  Augustus 
indulged  their  taste,  or  his  own,  by  his  constant  attention  to  the  important  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  circus,  for  whioh  he  professed  the  warmest  inclination.  Sueton.  in 
August,  c,  xlv, 
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December, 

a.d.351 

March, 

a.d.868 


Reforma¬ 
tion  of  the 
palace 


of  his  reign;  and,  if  the  dates  were  less  securely  ascertained, 
we  should  refuse  to  believe  that  only  sixteen  months  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Constantins  and  the  departure  of  his 
successor  for  the  Persian  war.  The  actions  of  Julian  can  only 
be  preserved  by  the  care  of  the  historian ;  but  the  portion  of 
his  voluminous  writings  which  is  still  extant  remains  as  a 
monument  of  the  application,  as  well  as  of  the  genius,  of  the 
emperor.  The  Misopogon,  the  Caesars,  several  of  his  orations, 
and  his  elaborate  work  against  the  Christian  religion,  were  com¬ 
posed  in  the  long  nights  of  the  two  winters,  the  former  of  which 
he  passed  at  Constantinople,  and  the  latter  at  Antioch. 

The  reformation  of  the  Imperial  court  was  one  of  the  first 
and  most  necessary  acts  of  the  government  of  Julian.66  Soon 
after  his  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  had  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  service  of  a  barber.  An  officer,  magnificently 
dressed,  immediately  presented  himself.  “It  is  a  barber,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  prince,  with  affected  surprise,  “that  I  want,  and 
not  a  receiver-general  of  the  finances.”66  He  questioned  the 
man  concerning  the  profits  of  his  employment ;  and  was  informed 
that,  besides  a  large  salary  and  some  valuable  perquisites,  he 
enjoyed  a  daily  allowance  for  twenty  servants  and  as  many 
horses.  A  thousand  barbers,  a  thousand  cup-bearers,  a  thousand 
cooks,  were  distributed  in  the  several  offices  of  luxury ;  and  the 
number  of  eunuchs  could  be  compared  only  with  the  insects  of 
a  summer’s  day.67  The  monarch  who  resigned  to  his  subjects 
the  superiority  of  merit  and  virtue  was  distinguished  by  the 
oppressive  magnificence  of  his  dress,  his  table,  his  buildings, 
and  his  train.  The  stately  palaces  erected  by  Constantine  and 
his  sons  were  decorated  with  many  coloured  marbles  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  massy  gold.  The  most  exquisite  dainties  were  pro¬ 
cured,  to  gratify  their  pride  rather  than  their  taste;  birds  of 
the  most  distant  climates,  fish  from  the  most  remote  seas, 
fruits  out  of  their  natural  season,  winter  roses,  and  summer 

86  The  reformation  of  the  palaoe  is  described  by  Ammianus  (xxii.  4),  Libanius 

IOrat.  Parent,  c.  lxii.  p.  288,  &c.),  Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  11),  Socrates 
1.  iii.  c.  1),  and  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  24  [c.  12]). 

00  Ego  non  rationale m  jussi  sed  tonsorem  acciri.  Zonaras  uses  the  less  natu- 
ral  image  of  a  senator.  Yet  an  officer  of  the  finances,  who  was  satiated  with 
wealth,  might  desire  and  obtain  the  honours  of  the  senate. 

57  Mer ytlpovs  p.\v  x^°vst  Kovptas  ovtc  fadrTOvs,  olroxAous  di  wAcfot ;j, 
TpavcfoiroittK,  (bvovxovs  Mp  t As  fivlai  vapd  roi s  xoififot  iv  i )pi,  are  the  original 
words  of  Libanius,  which  I  have  faithfully  quoted,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  of 
magnifying  the  abuses  of  the  royal  household. 
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snows.68  The  domestic  crowd  of  the  palace  surpassed  the  expense 
of  the  legions ;  yet  the  smallest  part  of  this  costly  multitude  was 
subservient  to  the  use,  or  even  to  the  splendour,  of  the  throne. 
The  monarch  was  disgraced,  and  the  people  was  injured,  by  the 
creation  and  sale  of  an  infinite  number  of  obscure  and  even  titu¬ 
lar  employments ;  and  the  most  worthless  of  mankind  might  pur¬ 
chase  the  privilege  of  being  maintained,  without  the  necessity 
of  labour,  from  the  public  revenue.  The  waBte  of  an  enormous 
household,  the  increase  of  fees  and  perquisites,  which  were 
soon  claimed  as  a  lawful  debt,  and  the  bribes  which  they  extorted 
from  those  who  feared  their  enmity  or  solicited  their  favour,  sud¬ 
denly  enriched  these  haughty  menials.  They  abused  their  for¬ 
tune,  without  considering  their  past,  or  their  future,  condition ; 
and  their  rapine  and  venality  could  be  equalled  only  by  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  their  dissipations.  Their  silken  robes  were  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  their  tables  were  served  with  delicacy  and 
profusion ;  the  houses  which  they  built  for  their  own  use  would 
have  covered  the  farm  of  an  ancient  consul ;  and  the  most  honour¬ 
able  citizens  were  obliged  to  dismount  from  their  horses,  And  re¬ 
spectfully  to  salute  an  eunuch  whom  they  met  on  the  public 
highway.  The  luxury  of  the  palace  excited  the  contempt  and 
indignation  of  Julian,  who  usually  slept  on  the  ground,  who 
yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  indispensable  calls  of  nature,  and 
who  placed  his  vanity,  not  in  emulating,  but  in'  despising,  the 
pomp  of  royalty.  By  the  total  extirpation  of  a  mischief  which 
was  magnified  even  beyond  its  real  extent,  he  was  impatient  to 
relieve  the  distress,  and  to  appease  the  murmurs,  of  the  people ; 
who  support  with  less  uneasiness  the  weight  of  taxes,  if  they  are 
convinced  that  the  fruits  of  their  industry  are  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  But  in  the  execution  of  this  salutary  work 
Julian  is  accused  of  proceeding  with  too  much  haste  and  inconsid¬ 
erate  severity.  By  a  single  edict,  he  reduced  the  palace  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  an  immense  desert,  and  dismissed  with  ignominy 
the  whole  train  of  slaves  and  dependants,69  without  providing  any 

58  The  expressions  of  Mamertinus  are  lively  and  forcible.  Quin  etiam  pran- 
diorum  et  cenarum  labors tas  magni Iodines  Romanus  populus  sensit  [leg.  pop. 
Rom.  sentiebat] ;  cum  qusesitissimee  dapes  non  gustu  sea  aifficultatibus  aestima- 
rentur;  miracula  avium  longinqui  marls  pisces,  alieni  tempo ris  pomaf  aestivse 
nives  hibernae  rosee. 

89  Yet  Julian  himself  was  accused  of  bestowing  whole  towns  on  the  eunuohs 
(Oral  vii.  against  Polyclet.  p.  117-127).  Libanius  contents  himself  with  a  cold 
but  positive  denial  of  the  fact,  which  seems  indeed  to  belong- more  properly  to 
Constantius.  This  charge  however  may  allude  to  some  unknown  circumstance. 
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just,  or  at  least  benevolent,  exceptions,  for  the  age,  the  services, 
or  the  poverty,  of  the  faithful  domestics  of  the  Imperial  family. 
Such  indeed  was  the  temper  of  Julian,  who  seldom  recollected 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  Aristotle  that  true  virtue  is  placed 
at  an  equal  distance  between  the  opposite  vices.  The  splendid 
and  effeminate  dress  of  the  Asiatics,  the  curls  and  paint, the  collars 
and  bracelets,  which  had  appeared  so  ridiculous  in  the  person 
of  Constantine,  were  consistently  rejected  by  his  philosophic 
successor.  But  with  the  fopperies,  Julian  affected  to  renounce 
the  decencies,  of  dress;  and  seemed  to  value  himself  for  his 
neglect  of  the  laws  of  cleanliness.  In  a  satirical  performance, 
which  was  designed  for  the  public  eye,  the  emperor  descants 
with  pleasure,  and  even  with  pride,  on  the  length  of  his  nails,  and 
the  inky  blackness  of  his  hands;  protests  that,  although  the 
greatest  part  of  his  body  was  covered  with  hair,  the  use  of  the 
razor  was  confined  to  his  head  alone ;  and  celebrates,  with  vis¬ 
ible  complacency,  the  shaggy  and  populous60  beard,  which  he 
fondly  cherished  after  the  example  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece. 
Had  Julian  consulted  the  simple  dictates  of  reason,  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  Romans  would  have  scorned  the  affectation  of 
Diogenes  as  well  as  that  of  Darius. 

But  the  work  of  public  reformation  would  have  remained  im¬ 
perfect,  if  Julian  had  only  corrected  the  abuses,  without  punish¬ 
ing  the  crimes,  of  his  predecessor’s  reign.  “We  are  now 
delivered,”  says  he,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  “  we  are  now  surprisingly  delivered  from  the  voracious 
jaws  of  the  Hydra.61  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  that  epithet  to 
my  brother  Constantius.  He  is  no  more;  may  the  earth  lie 
light  on  his  head  1  But  his  artful  and  cruel  favourites  studied 
to  deceive  and  exasperate  a  prince  whose  natural  mildness  can¬ 
not  be  praised  without  some  efforts  of  adulation.  It  is  not, 
however,  my  intention  that  even  those  men  should  be  oppressed : 

60  In  the  Misopogon  (p.  338,  339  [p.  434-436])  he  draws  a  very  singular  picture 
of  himself,  and  the  foUowing  words  are  strangely  characteristic :  airrbs  rpoer&iuca 
rbr  fiaBvy  roxnovX  T&rymva  .  .  .  ravrd  rot  SiaBfSyruy  A Wxo/uu  roov  <p6tip£y  &<nr*p  iy 
A °xm fi  rwv  Brjpicay.  The  friends  of  the  Abb4  de  la  B16terie  adjured  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  nation,  not  to  translate  this  passage,  so  offensive  to  their 
delicacy  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  tom.  ii.  p.  94).  Like  him,  I  have  contented  myself  with 
a  transient  allusion;  but  the  little  animal,  whioh  Julian  names,  is  a  beast  fami¬ 
liar  to  man,  and  signifies  love. 

81  Julian,  epist.  xxiii.  p.  389  [p.  503,  ed.  H.].  He  uses  the  words  wo\vK4$a\oy 
6b pay,  in  writing  to  his  friend  Hermogenes,  who,  like  himself,  was  conversant 
with  the  Greek  poets. 
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they  are  accused,  and  they  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial.”  To  conduct  this  inquiry,  Julian  named  six 
judges  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  state  and  army ;  and,  as  he 
wished  to  escape  the  reproach  of  condemning  his  personal 
enemies,  he  fixed  this  extraordinary  tribunal  at  Chalcedon,  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  transferred  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  an  absolute  power  to  pronounce  and  execute  their 
final  sentence,  without  delay  and  without  appeal.  The  office  of 
president  was  exercised  by  the  venerable  prefect  of  the  East,  a 
second  Sallust,®  whose  virtues  conciliated  the  esteem  of  Greek 
sophists  and  of  Christian  bishops.  He  was  assisted  by  the  elo¬ 
quent  Mamertinus,®  one  of  the  consuls  elect,  whose  merit  is 
loudly  celebrated  by  the  doubtful  evidence  of  hiB  own  applause. 

But  the  civil  wisdom  of  two  magistrates  was  overbalanced  by 
the  ferocious  violence  of  four  generals,  Nevitta,  Agilo,  Jovinus, 
and  Arbetio.  Arbetio,  whom  the  public  would  have  seen  with 
less  surprise  at  the  bar  than  on  the  bench,  was  supposed  to 
possess  the  secret  of  the  commission;  the  armed  and  angry 
leaders  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  bands  encompassed  the 
tribunal ;  and  the  judges  were  alternately  swayed  by  the  laws 
of  justice,  and  by  the  clamours  of  faction.44 

The  chamberlain  Eusebius,  who  had  so  long  abused  the  favour  puniah- 
of  Constantius,  expiated,  by  an  ignominious  death,  the  insolence,  innocent 
the  corruption,  and  cruelty  of  his  servile  reign.  The  executions  guilty 
of  Paul  and  Apodemius  (the  former  of  whom  was  burnt  alive) 
were  accepted  as  an  inadequate  atonement  by  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  so  many  hundred  Romans,  whom  those  legal  tyrants 
had  betrayed  and  murdered.  But  Justice  herself  (if  we  may  use 
the  pathetic  expression  of  Ammianus) 46  appeared  to  weep  over 
the  fate  of  Ursulus,  the  treasurer  of  the  empire ;  and  his  blood 

02  The  two  Sallusts,  the  prefect  of  Gaul  and  the  prefect  of  the  East,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  (Hist,  dee  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  696).  I  have  used 
the  surname  of  oecund/us ,  as  a  convenient  epithet.  The  second  Sallust  extorted 
the  esteem  of  the  Christians  themselves;  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  con¬ 
demned  his  religion,  has  celebrated  his  virtues  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90  [iv.  o.  91]).  See 
a  curious  note  of  the  Abb4  de  la  B16terie,  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  868. 

**  Mamertinus  praises  the  emperor  (xi.  1)  for  bestowing  the  offices  of  Treasurer 
and  Prefect  on  a  man  of  wisdom,  firmness,  integrity,  <fcc.  like  himself.  Yet 
Ammianus  ranks  him  (xxi.  1)  among  the  ministers  of  Julian,  quorum  merita  n6rat 
et  fidem. 

04  The  proceedings  of  this  chamber  of  justice  are  related  by  Ammianus  (xxii. 

S),  and  praised  by  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  74,  p.  299,  800). 

60  Ursuli  vero  necem  ipsa  mihi  videtur  fl&se  fustitia.  Libanius,  who  imputes 
his  death  to  the  soldiers,  attempts  to  criminate  tne  oount  of  the  largesses. 
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accused  the  ingratitude  of  Julian,  whose  distress  had  been 
seasonably  relieved  by  the  intrepid  liberality  of  that  honest 
minister.  The  rage  of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  provoked  by 
his  indiscretion,  was  the  cause  and  the  excuse  of  his  death ;  and 
the  emperor,  deeply  wounded  by  his  own  reproaches  and  those 
of  the  public,  offered  some  consolation  to  the  family  of  Ursulus, 
by  the  restitution  of  his  confiscated  fortunes.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  in  which  they  had  been  adorned  with  the  ensigns 
of  the  prsefecture  and  consulship,66  Taurus  and  Florentius  were 
reduced  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  inexorable  tribunal  of 
Chalcedon.  The  former  was  banished  to  Vercellce  in  Italy, 
and  a  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the  latter.  A 
wise  prince  should  have  rewarded  the  crime  of  Taurus:  the 
faithful  minister,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  a  rebel,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  his  bene¬ 
factor  and  his  lawful  sovereign.  But  the  guilt  of  Florentius 
justified  the  severity  of  the  judges;  and  his  escape  served  to 
display  the  magnanimity  of  Julian ;  who  nobly  checked  the  in¬ 
terested  diligence  of  an  informer,  and  refused  to  learn  what 
place  concealed  the  wretched  fugitive  from  his  just  resent¬ 
ment.67  Some  months  after  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon  had  been 
dissolved,  the  praetorian  vicegerent  of  Africa,  the  notary  Gau- 
dentius,  and  Artemius,68  duke  of  Egypt,  were  executed  at  Antioch. 
Artemius  had  reigned  the  cruel  and  corrupt  tyrant  of  a  great 
province ;  Gaudentius  had  long  practised  the  arts  of  calumny 
against  the  innocent,  the  virtuous,  and  even  the  person  of  Julian 
himself.  Yet  the  circumstances  of  their  trial  and  condemnation 
were  so  unskilfully  managed,  that  these  wicked  men  obtained, 
in  the  public  opinion,  the  glory  of  suffering  for  the  obstinate 
loyalty  with  which  they  had  supported  the  cause  of  Constantius. 
The  rest  of  his  servants  were  protected  by  a  general  act  of 
oblivion ;  and  they  were  left  to  enjoy  with  impunity  the  bribes 


08  Such  respeofe  was  still  entertained  for  the  venerable  names  of  the  common 
wealth  that  the  public  was  surprised  and  scandalized  to  hear  Taurus  summoned 
as  a  criminal  under  the  consulship  of  Taurus.  The  summons  of  his  colleague 
Florentius  was  probably  delayed  till  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year. 

67  Ammian.  xx.  7. 

68  For  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Artemius,  see  Julian  (Epist.  x.  p.879), 
and  Ammianus  (xxii.  6,  and  Vales,  ad  loo.).  The  merit  of  Artemius,  who  de¬ 
molished  temples,  and  was  put  to  death  by  an  apostate,  has  tempted  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  to  honour  him  as  a  martyr.  But,  as  ecclesiastical  history 
attests  that  he  was  not  only  a  tyrant,  but  an  Arian,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to 
justify  this  indiscreet  promotion.  Tillemont,  M4m.  Eoclta.  tom.  vii.  p.  1319. 
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which  they  had  accepted  either  to  defend  the  oppressed  or  to 
oppress  the  friendless.  This  measure,  which,  on  the  soundest 
principles  of  policy,  may  deserve  our  approbation,  was  executed 
in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  degrade  the  majesty  of  the  throne. 

Julian  was  tormented  by  the  importunities  of  a  multitude,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  Egyptians,  who  loudly  demanded  the  gifts  which 
they  had  imprudently  or  illegally  bestowed;  he  foresaw  the 
endless  prosecution  of  vexatious  suits ;  and  he  engaged  a 
promise,  which  ought  always  to  have  been  sacred,  that,  if  they 
would  repair  to  Chalcedon,  he  would  meet  them  in  person,  to 
hear  and  determine  their  complaints.  But,  as  soon  as  they 
were  landed,  he  issued  an  absolute  order,  which  prohibited  the 
watermen  from  transporting  any  Egyptian  to  Constantinople ; 
and  thus  detained  his  disappointed  clients  on  the  Asiatic  shore, 
till,  their  patience  and  money  being  utterly  exhausted,  they 
were  obliged  to  return  with  indignant  murmurs  to  their  native 
country.®9 

The  numerous  army  of  spies,  of  agents,  and  informers,  en- clemency 
listed  by  Constantius  to  secure  the  repose  of  one  man  and  to 
interrupt  that  of  millions,  was  immediately  disbanded  by  his 
generous  successor.  Julian  was  slow  in  his  suspicions  and  gentle 
in  his  punishments ;  and  his  contempt  of  treason  was  the  result 
of  judgment,  of  vanity,  and  of  courage.  Conscious  of  superior 
merit,  he  was  persuaded  that  few  among  his  subjects  would  dare 
to  meet  him  in  the  field,  to  attempt  his  life,  or  even  to  seat 
themselves  on  his  vacant  throne.  The  philosopher  could  excuse 
the  hasty  sallies  of  discontent ;  and  the  hero  could  despise  the 
ambitious  projects  which  surpassed  the  fortune  or  the  abilities 
of  the  rash  conspirators.  A  citizen  of  Ancyra  had  prepared  for 
his  own  use  a  purple  garment;  and  _Jhis  indiscreet  action, 
which,  under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  capital  offenoe,70  was  reported  to  Julian  by  the 
officious  importunity  of  a  private  enemy.  The  monarch,  after 
making  some  inquiry  into  the  rank  and  character  of  his  rival, 

69  See  Ammi&n.  xxii.  6,  and  Vales,  ad  locum ;  and  the  Codex  Theodosianus, 

1.  ii.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  1 ;  and  Godefroy’s  Commentary,  tom.  i.  p.  218,  ad  locum. 

70  The  president  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur,  &c.  des 
Romaics,  c.  xiv.,  in  his  works,  tom.  iii.  p.  448,  449)  excuses  this  minute  and  absurd 
tyranny,  by  supposing  that  actions  the  most  indifferent  in  our  eyes  might  excite, 
in  a  Roman  mind,  the  idea  of  guilt  and  danger.  This  strange  apology  is  supported 
by  a  strange  misapprehension  of  the  English  laws,  “  ohez  une  nation  .  .  .  on  il  est 
defendu  de  boire  k  la  sant4  d’une  oertaine  personne  ”. 

VOL.  h. — 29 
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dispatched  the  informer  with  a  present  of  a  pair  of  purple 
slippers,  to  complete  the  magnificence  of  his  Imperial  habit.  A 
more  dangerous  conspiracy  was  formed  by  ten  of  the  domestic 
guards,  who  had  resolved  to  assassinate  Julian  in  the  field  of 
exercise  near  Antioch.  Their  intemperance  revealed  their  guilt ; 
and  they  were  conducted  in  chains  to  the  presence  of  their  in¬ 
jured  sovereign,  who,  after  a  lively  representation  of  the  wicked¬ 
ness  and  folly  of  their  enterprise,  instead  of  a  death  of  torture, 
which  they  deserved  and  expected,  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
exile  against  the  two  principal  offenders.  The  only  instance  in 
which  Julian  seemed  to  depart  from  his  accustomed  clemency 
was  the  execution  of  a  rash  youth,  who,  with  a  feeble  hand,  had 
aspired  to  seize  the  reins  of  empire.  But  that  youth  was  the 
son  of  Marcellus,  the  general  of  cavalry,  who  in  the  first  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Gallic  war  had  deserted  the  standard  of  the  Csesar 
and  the  republic.  Without  appearing  to  indulge  his  personal 
resentment,  Julian  might  easily  confound  the  crime  of  the  son 
and  of  the  father ;  but  he  was  reconciled  by  the  distress  of  Mar¬ 
cellus,  and  the  liberality  of  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  heal 
the  wound  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  justice.71 

Julian  was  not  insensible  of  the  advantages  of  freedom.73 
From  his  studies  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  ancient  sages  and 
heroes ;  his  life  and  fortunes  had  depended  on  the  caprice  of 
a  tyrant;  and,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  his  pride  was 
sometimes  mortified  by  the  reflection  that  the  slaves  who  would 
not  dare  to  censure  his  defects  were  not  worthy  to  applaud  his 
virtues.78  He  sincerely  abhorred  the  system  of  Oriental  des¬ 
potism  which  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and  the  patient  habits 
of  fourscore  years  had  established  in  the  empire.  A  motive  of 
superstition  prevented  the  execution  of  the  design  which  Julian 
had  frequently  meditated,  of  relieving  his  head  from  the  weight 
of  a  costly  diadem;74  but  he  absolutely  refused  the  title  of 

71  The  clemency  of  Julian,  and  the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  against  his 
life  at  Antioch,  are  described  by  Ammianus  (xxii.  9,  10,  and  Vales,  ad  loc.)  and 
Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  99,  p.  828). 

n  According  to  some,  says  Aristotle  (as  he  is  quoted  by  Julian  ad  Themist.  p. 
261  [p.  338,  ed.  H.]),  the  form  of  absolute  government,  the  *cyt0a<r{\c<a,  is  contrary 
to  nature.  [Politics,  iii.  16,  2  =  1287a.]  Both  the  prince  and  the  philosopher 
choose,  however,  to  involve  this  eternal  truth  in  artful  and  laboured  obscurity. 

73  That  sentiment  is  expressed  almost  in  the  words  of  J ulian  himself.  Ammian. 
xxii.  10. 

74Libaniu8  (Orat.  Parent,  o.  96,  p.  320),  who  mentions  the  wish  and  design 
of  Julian,  insinuates,  in  mysterious  language  (0« Stvofrrm  yv6rroav  .  .  .  Aaa’  kfxtlrw 
b  koo AiW),  that  the  emperor  was  restrained  by  some  particular  revelation. 
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Dominus  or  Lord,16  a  word  which  was  grown  so  familiar  to  the 
ears  of  the  Romans  that  they  no  longer  remembered  its  servile 
and  humiliating  origin.  He  office,  or  rather  the  name,  of 
consul  was  cherished  by  a  prince  who  contemplated  with 
reverence  the  ruins  of  the  republic ;  and  the  same  behaviour 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  prudence  of  Augustus  was 
adopted  by  Julian  from  choice  and  inclination.  On  the  calends  *.d.  ss3. 
of  January,  at  break  of  day,  the  new  consuls,  Mamertinus  and  January  1 
Nevitta,  hastened  to  the  palace  to  salute  the  emperor.  As 
soon  as  he  was  informed  of  their  approach,  he  leaped  from  his 
throne,  eagerly  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  compelled  the 
blushing  magistrates  to  receive  the  demonstrations  of  his  affected 
humility.  From  the  palace  they  proceeded  to  the  senate.  The 
emperor,  on  foot,  marched  before  their  litters ;  and  the  gazing 
multitude  admired  the  image  of  ancient  times,  or  secretly 
blamed  a  conduct  which,  in  their  eyes,  degraded  the  majesty 
of  the  purple.79  But  the  behaviour  of  Julian  was  uniformly 
supported.  During  the  games  of  the  Circus,  he  had,  impru¬ 
dently  or  designedly,  performed  the  manumission  of  a  slave  in 
the  presence  of  the  consul.  The  moment  he  was  reminded 
that  he  had  trespassed  on  the  jurisdiction  of  another  magistrate, 
he  condemned  himself  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  of  gold; 
and  embraced  this  public  occasion  of  declaring  to  the  world  that 
he  was  subject,  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  the  laws,77 
and  even  to  the  forms,  of  the  republic.  The  spirit  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  his  regard  for  the  place  of  his  nativity,  induced 
Jnlian  to  confer  on  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  the  same 
honours,  privileges,  and  authority,  which  were  still  enjoyed  by 

75  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  843  [p.  442,  ed.  H.].  As  he  never  abolished,  by  any 
public  law,  the  proud  appellations  of  Despot  or  Dominus,  they  are  still  extant  on 
his  medals  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  88,  89) ;  and  the  private  displeasure 
whieh  he  affected  to  express  only  gave  a  different  tone  to  the  servility  of  the 
court.  The  Abb6  de  la  B16terie  (Hist.  de  Jovien,  tom.  ii.  p.  99-102)  has  curiously 
traced  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  word  Dominus  under  the  Imperial  govern¬ 
ment. 

78  Ammian.  xxii.  7.  The  consul  Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  28,  29,  30) 
celebrates  the  auspicious  day,  like  an  eloquent  slave,  astonished  and  intoxicated 
by  the  condescension  of  his  master. 

77  Personal  satire  was  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  : 

Si  male  condiderit  in  quern  quis  oarmina,  jus  est 

Judiciumque - 

Julian  (in  Misopogon.  p.  337  [ad  init.])  owns  himself  subject  to  the  law ;  and  the 
Abb4  de  la  B14terie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  tom.  ii.  p.  92)  has  eagerly  embraced  a  declara¬ 
tion  so  agreeable  to  his  own  system,  and  indeed  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  imperial 
constitution. 
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the  senate  of  ancient  Borne.78  A  legal  fiction  was  introduced, 
and  gradually  established,  that  one  half  of  the  national  council 
had  migrated  into  the  East ;  and  the  despotic  successors  of  J ulian, 
accepting  the  title  of  Senators,  acknowledged  themselves  the 
members  of  a  respectable  body,  which  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
present  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name.  From  Constantinople, 
the  attention  of  the  monarch  was  extended  to  the  municipal 
senates  of  the  provinces.  He  abolished,  by  repeated  edicts,  the 
unjust  and  pernicious  exemptions  which  had  withdrawn  so  many 
idle  citizens  from  the  service  of  their  country ;  and  by  imposing 
an  equal  distribution  of  public  duties  he  restored  the  strength,  the 
splendour,  or,  according  to  the  glowing  expression  of  Libanius,™ 
the  soul,  of  the  expiring  cities  of  his  empire.  The  venerable 
age  of  Greece  excited  the  most  tender  compassion  in  the  mind 
of  Julian ;  which  kindled  into  rapture  when  he  recollected  the 
gods,  the  heroes,  and  the  men,  superior  to  heroes  and  to  gods, 
who  had  bequeathed  to  the  latest  posterity  the  monuments  of 
their  genius  or  the  example  of  their  virtues.  He  relieved  the 
distress,  and  restored  the  beauty,  of  the  cities  of  Epirus  and 
Peloponnesus.80  Athens  acknowledged  him  for  her  benefactor ; 
Argos,  for  her  deliverer.  The  pride  of  Corinth,  again  rising 
from  her  ruins  with  the  honours  of  a  Roman  colony,  exacted  a 
tribute  from  the  adjacent  republics,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  games  of  the  Isthmus,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  with  the  hunting  of  bears  and  panthers.  From  this 
tribute  the  cities  of  Elis,  of  Delphi,  and  of  Argos,  which  had 
inherited  from  their  remote  ancestors  the  sacred  office  of  per¬ 
petuating  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  and  the  Nemean  games, 
claimed  a  just  exemption.  The  immunity  of  Elis  and  Delphi 
was  respected  by  the  Corinthians;  but  the  poverty  of  Argos 
tempted  the  insolence  of  oppression;  and  the  feeble  complaints 

78  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  168. 

79  *H  rrjs  Povkfjs  1(rxvs  icrriv.  See  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  o.  71, 

p.  296),  Ammianus  (xxii.  9),  and  the  Theodosian  Oode  (1.  xii.  tit.  i.  leg.  50-66), 
with  Godefrov’s  Commentary  (tom.  iv.  p.  890-402).  Yet  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Curiae ,  notwithstanding  very  ample  materials,  still  remains  the  most  obscure  in 
the  legal  history  of  the  empire.  [For  a  good  study  of  the  sooial  conditions  and 
effects  of  the  Ourial  system,  see  Dill,  Roman  Sooiety  in  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Western  Empire,  bk.  iii.  c.  ii.] 

80  Quae  pauloante  arida  et  siti  anhelantia  visebantur,  oa  nunc  perlui,  mundari, 
madere ;  Fora,  Deambulacra,  Gymnasia,  lffitis  et  gaudentibus  populis  frequentari ; 
dies  festos,  et  celebrari  veteres,  et  novos  in  honorem  principle  consecrari  (Mamer- 
tin.  xi.  9).  He  particularly  restored  the  city  of  Nioopolis,  and  the  Actiao  games, 
which  had  been  instituted  by  Augustus. 
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of  its  deputies  were  silenced  by  the  decree  of  a  provincial 
magistrate,  who  seems  to  have  consulted  only  the  interest  of  the 
capital  in  which  he  resided.  Seven  years  after  this  sentence, 
Julian81  allowed  the  cause  to  be  referred  to  a  superior  tribunal; 
and  his  eloquence  was  interposed,  most  probably  with  success, 
in  the  defence  of  a  city  which  had  been  the  royal  seat  of  Aga¬ 
memnon  82  and  had  given  to  Macedonia  a  race  of  kings  and 
conquerors.8* 

The  laborious  administration  of  military  and  civil  affairs,  Julian.  *□ 
which  were  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  empire,  IHudge  “ 
exercised  the  abilities  of  Julian ;  but  he  frequently  assumed  the  ' 
two  characters  of  Orator84  and  of  Judge,86  which  are  almost  | 
unknown  to  the  modern  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  arts  of  j 
persuasion,  so  diligently  cultivated  by  the  first  Caesars,  were  ; 
neglected  by  the  military  ignorance,  and  Asiatic  pride,  of  their  j 
successors ;  and,  if  they  condescended  to  harangue  the  soldiers,  ' 
whom  they  feared,  they  treated  with  silent  disdain  the  senators, 
whom  they  despised.  The  assemblies  of  the  senate,  which  Con- 
stantius  had  avoided,  were  considered  by  Julian  as  the  place 
where  he  could  exhibit,  with  the  most  propriety,  the  maxims 
of  a  republican  and  the  talents  of  a  rhetorician.  He  alternately 
practised,  as  in  a  school  of  declamation,  the  several  modes  of 

81  Julian.  Epist.  my,  p.  407-411.  This  epistle,  which  illustrates  the  de¬ 
clining  age  of  Greece,  is  omitted  by  the  Abb4  ae  la  B16terie ;  and  strangely  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  Latin  translator,  who,  by  rendering  incKcia,  tributum ,  and  iSicrrai 
populus ,  directly  contradicts  the  sense  of  the  original. 

82 He  reigned  in  Mycenae,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  stadia,  or  six  miles,  from 
Argos ;  but  these  cities,  which  alternately  flourished,  are  confounded  by  the  Greek 
poets.  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  579,  edit.  Amstel.  p.  1707. 

^Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  421.  This  pedigree  from  Temenus  and  Her¬ 
cules  may  be  suspicious ;  yet  it  was  allowed,  after  a  strict  inquiry  by  the  judges  of 
the  Olympic  games  (Herodot.  1.  v.  o.  22),  at  a  time  when  the  Macedonian  kings 
were  obscure  and  unpopular  in  Greece.  When  the  Achaean  league  declared 
against  Philip,  it  was  thought  decent  that  the  deputies  of  Argos  should  retire  (T. 

Liv.  xxxii.  22). 

84  His  eloquence  is  celebrated  by  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  75, 76,  p.  300,  801), 
who  distinctly  mentions  the  orators  of  Homer.  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  1)  has  rashly  as¬ 
serted  that  Julian  was  the  only  prince,  since  Julius  Caesar,  who  harangued  the 
senate.  All  the  predecessors  of  Hero  (Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  8),  and  many  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  possessed  the  faculty  of  speaking  in  public  ;  and  it  might  be  proved,  by 
various  examples,  that  they  frequently  exercised  it  in  the  senate. 

®  Ammianus  (xxii.  10)  has  impartially  stated  the  merits  and  defects  of  his 
judicial  proceedings.  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  90,  91,  p.  315,  &c.)  has  seen  only 
the  fair  side,  and  his  picture,  if  it  flatters  the  person,  expresses  at  least  the  duties, 
of  the  Judge.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  120),  who  suppresses  the  virtues, 
and  exaggerates  even  the  venial  faults,  of  the  apostate,  triumphantly  asks,  Whether 
such  a  judge  was  fit  to  be  seated  between  Minos  and  Bnadamanthus,  in  the 
Elysian  fields  ? 
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praise,  of  censure,  of  exhortation ;  and  his  friend  Libanius  has 
remarked  that  the  study  of  Homer  taught  him  to  imitate  the 
simple,  concise  style  of  Menelaus,  the  copiousness  of  Nestor, 
whose  words  descended  like  the  flakes  of  a  winter’s  snow,  or 
the  pathetic  and  forcible  eloquence  of  Ulysses.  The  functions 
of  a  judge,  which  are  sometimes  incompatible  with  those  of  a 
prince,  were  exercised  by  Julian,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  an 
amusement ;  and,  although  he  might  have  trusted  the  integrity 
and  discernment  of  his  Praetorian  prefects,  he  often  placed 
himself  by  their  side  on  the  seat  of  judgment.  The  acute 
penetration  of  his  mind  was  agreeably  occupied  in  detecting 
and  defeating  the  chicanery  of  the  advocates,  who  laboured  to 
disguise  the  truth  of  facts  and  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the  laws. 
He  sometimes  forgot  the  gravity  of  his  station,  asked  indiscreet 
or  unseasonable  questions,  and  betrayed,  by  the  loudness  of  his 
voice  and  the  agitation  of  his  body,  the  earnest  vehemence  with 
which  he  maintained  his  opinion  against  the  judges,  the 
advocates,  and  their  clients.  But  his  knowledge  of  his  own 
temper  prompted  him  to  encourage,  and  even  to  solicit,  the  re¬ 
proof  of  his  friends  and  ministers ;  and,  whenever  they  ventured 
to  oppose  the  irregular  sallies  of  his  passions,  the  spectators 
could  observe  the  shame,  as  well  as  the  gratitude,  of  their 
monarch.  The  decrees  of  Julian  were  almost  always  founded 
on  the  principles  of  justice ;  and  he  had  the  firmness  to  resist 
the  two  most  dangerous  temptations  which  assault  the  tribunal 
of  a  sovereign  under  the  specious  forms  of  compassion  and  equity. 
He  decided  the  merits  of  the  cause  without  weighing  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  parties ;  and  the  poor,  whom  he  wished  to  relieve, 
were  condemned  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  a  noble  and 
wealthy  adversary.  He  carefully  distinguished  the  judge  from 
the  legislator;86  and,  though  he  meditated  a  necessary  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  he  pronounced  sentence  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  strict  and  literal  interpretation  of  those  laws 
which  the  magistrates  were  bound  to  execute  and  the  subjects 
to  obey. 

His  char-  The  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were  stripped  of  their 

acter  . 

Mt)f  the  laws  whioh  Julian  enacted  in  a  reign  of  sixteen  months,  fifty-four 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  (Gothofred.  Chron. 
Legum,  p.  64*67).  The  Abb6  de  la  B16terie  (tom.  ii.  p.  829*836)  has  chosen  one  of 
these  laws  to  give  an  idea  of  Julian’s  Latin  style,  whioh  is  forcible  and  elaborate, 
but  less  pure  than  his  Greek. 
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purple  and  cast  naked  into  the  world,  would  immediately  sink 
to  the  lowest  rank  of  society  without  a  hope  of  emerging  from 
their  obscurity.  But  the  personal  merit  of  Julian  was,  in  some 
measure,  independent  of  his  fortune.  Whatever  had  been  his 
choice  of  life,  by  the  force  of  intrepid  courage,  lively  wit,  and 
intense  application,  he  would  have  obtained,  or  at  least  he 
would  have  deserved,  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession; 
and  Julian  might  have  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  minister, 
or  general,  of  the  state  in  which  he  was  bom  a  private  citizen. 
If  the  jealous  caprice  of  power  had  disappointed  his  expecta¬ 
tions,  if  he  had  prudently  declined  the  paths  of  greatness,  the 
employment  of  the  same  talents  in  studious  solitude  would 
have  placed,  beyond  the  reach  of  kings,  his  present  happiness 
and  his  immortal  fame.  When  we  inspect,  with  minute  or 
perhaps  malevolent  attention,  the  portrait  of  Julian,  something 
seems  wanting  to  the  grace  and  perfection  of  the  whole  figure. 
His  genius  was  less  powerful  and  sublime  than  that  of  Caesar ; 
nor  did  he  possess  the  consummate  prudence  of  Augustus. 
The  virtues  of  Trajan  appear  more  steady  and  natural,  and 
the  philosophy  of  Marcus  is  more  simple  and  consistent.  Yet 
Julian  sustained  adversity  with  firmness,  and  prosperity  with 
moderation.  After  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  from  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  Romans  beheld 
an  emperor  who  made  no  distinction  between  his  duties  and 
his  pleasures;  who  laboured  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  to 
revive  the  spirit,  of  his  subjects ;  and  who  endeavoured  always 
to  connect  authority  with  merit,  and  happiness  with  virtue. 
Even  faction,  and  religious  faction,  was  constrained  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ; 
and  to  confess,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  apostate  Julian  was  a 
lover  of  his  country,  and  that  he  deserved  the  empire  of  the 
world.87 

87 . Ductor  forfcissimus  arm  is ; 

Conditor  et  legum  oeleberrimua  ;  ore  manftque 
Consultor  patriae ;  sed  non  consultor  habendae 
Religionis  ;  amans  tereent&m  millia  Divftm. 

Perfldus  ille  Deo,  sed  non  et  [leg.  quamuia  non]  perfldus  orbi. 

Prudent.  Apotheosis,  460,  &c.  [ed.  Dressel,  p.  102]. 
The  consciousness  of  a  generous  sentiment  seems  to  have  raised  the  Christian 
poet  above  his  usual  mediocrity. 
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The  Religion  of  Julian —  Universal  Toleration — He  attempts  to 
restore  and  reform  the  Pagan  Worship ;  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem — His  artful  Persecution  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians — Mutual  Zeal  and  Injustice 

juiian>n  of  r  I  character  of  Apostate  has  injured  the  reputation  of 

I  Julian ;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  clouded  his  virtues 
X  has  exaggerated  the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of 
his  faults.  Our  partial  ignorance  may  represent  him  as  a 
philosophic  monarch,  who  studied  to  protect,  with  an  equal 
hand,  the  religious  factions  of  the  empire;  and  to  allay  the 
theological  fever  which  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  to  the  exile  of  Athanasius. 
A  more  accurate  view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Julian 
\y  will  remove  this  favourable  prepossession  for  a  prince  who  did 
v  not  escape  the  general  contagion  of  the  times.  We  enjoy  the 
singular  advantage  of  comparing  the  pictures  which  have  been 
delineated  by  his  fondest  admirers  and  hi3  implacable  enemies. 
The  actions  of  Julian  are  faithfully  related  by  a  judicious  and 
candid  historian,  the  impartial  spectator  of  his  life  and  death. 
The  unanimous  evidence  of  his  contemporaries  is  confirmed  by 
the  public  and  private  declarations  of  the  emperor  himself ;  and 
his  various  writings  express  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  religious 
sentiments,  which  policy  would  have  prompted  him  to  dissemble 
rather  than  to  affect.  A  devout  and  sincere  attachment  for  the 
gods  of  Athens  and  Rome  constituted  the  ruling  passion  of 
Julian;1  the  powers  of  an  enlightened  understanding  were 

1 1  shall  transcribe  some  of  his  own  expressions  from  a  short  religious  dis¬ 
course  which  the  imperial  pontiff  composed  to  oensure  the  bold  impiety  of  a 
Cynio  :  'AAA’  8 picas  o&rw  84\  n  robs  Scobs  irtypuca,  gal  teal  <r40ooy  ical  8£ofxcut  gal 

srdrS*  air\&s  r&  roiavra  i rcbrx*,  8<rarcp  &v  ns  gal  ©fa  srpbs  &ya8obs  8c<rw6rasf  vpbs 
8i8curfcd\ovs,  wpbs  Traripas,  xpbs  KijScpdras.  Orat.  vii.  p.  212  [275,  ed.  Herfcl.].  The 
variety  and  copiousness  of  the  Greek  tongue  seems  inadequate  to  the  fervour  of 
his  devotion. 
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betrayed  and  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  superstitious  pre¬ 
judice  ;  and  the  phantoms  which  existed  only  in  the  mind  of 
the  emperor  had  a  real  and  pernicious  effect  on  the  government 
of  the  empire.  The  vehement  zeal  of  the  Christians,  who  des¬ 
pised  the  worship,  and  overturned  the  altars,  of  those  fabulous 
deities,  engaged  their  votary  in  a  state  of  irreconcileable  hostility 
with  a  very  numerous  party  of  his  subjects ;  and  he  was  some¬ 
times  tempted,  by  the  desire  of  victory  or  the  shame  of  a  re¬ 
pulse,  to  violate  the  laws  of  prudence,  and  even  of  justice.  The 
triumph  of  the  party  which  he  deserted  and  opposed  has  fixed 
a  stain  of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Julian ;  and  the  unsuccessful 
apostate  has  been  overwhelmed  with  a  torrent  of  pious  invectives, 
of  which  the  signal  was  given  by  the  sonorous  trumpet*  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen.8  The  interesting  nature  of  the  events  which 
were  crowded  into  the  short  reign  of  this  active  emperor  deserves 
a  just  and  circumstantial  narrative.  His  motives,  his  counsels, 
and  his  actions,  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  history 
of  religion,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  cause  of  his  strange  and  fatal  apostacy  may  be  derived  hu  educa 
from  the  early  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  in  apostacy 
the  hands  of  the  murderers  of  his  family.  The  names  of  Christ 
and  of  Constantius,  the  ideas  of  slavery  and  of  religion,  were 
soon  associated  in  a  youthful  imagination,  which  was  susceptible 
of  the  most  lively  impressions.  The  care  of  his  infancy  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,4  who  was  related  to 
him  on  the  side  of  his  mother ;  and,  till  Julian  reached  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  received  from  his  Christian  pre- 

2 The  orator,  with  some  eloquence,  much  enthusiasm,  and  more  vanity,  ad¬ 
dresses  his  discourse  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  men  and  angels,  to  the  living  and 
the  dead  ;  and  above  all,  to  the  great  Constantius  (ef  ns  af<r07j<m,  an  odd  Pagan  ex¬ 
pression  [cp.  Isocrates,  Evagoras ,  1,  2]).  He  concludes  with  a  bold  assurance  that 
he  has  erected  a  monument  not  less  durable,  and  much  more  portable,  than  the 
columns  of  Hercules.  See  Qreg.  Naxianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  50,  iv.  p.  134  [iv.  o.  3,  v. 
ad  fin.  c.  42]. 

8  See  this  long  invective,  whioh  has  been  injudiciously  divided  into  two  ora¬ 
tions  in  Gregory’s  Works,  tom.  i.  p.  49-134.  Paris,  1680.  It  was  published  by 
Gregory  and  his  friend  Basil  (iv.  p.  133  [v.  c.  39])  about  six  months  after  the 
death  of  Julian,  when  his  remains  had  been  carried  to  Tarsus  (iv.  p.  120  [v.  c. 

18]) ;  but  while  Jovian  was  still  on  the  throne  (iii.  p.  54,  iv.  p.  117  [v.  c.  15]).  I 
have  derived  much  assistance  from  a  French  version  and  remarks,  printed  at 
Lyons  1735. 

4  Nicomedi®  ab  Eusebio  educatus  Episcopo,  quern  genere  longius  contingebat 
(Ammian.  xxii.  9).  Julian  never  expresses  any  gratitude  towards  that  Arian 
prelate ;  but  he  celebrates  his  preceptor,  the  eunuch  Mardonius,  and  describes  his 
mode  of  education,  which  inspired  his  pupil  with  a  passionate  admiration  for  the 
genius,  and  perhaps  the  religion,  of  Homer.  Misopogon,  p.  351,  352. 
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ceptors  the  education,  not  of  a  hero,  but  of  a  saint.  The 
emperor,  less  jealous  of  a  heavenly  than  of  an  earthly  crown, 
contented  himself  with  the  imperfect  character  of  a  catechu¬ 
men,  while  he  bestowed  the  advantages  of  baptism5  on  the 
nephews  of  Constantine.6  They  were  even  admitted  to  the 
inferior  offices  of  the  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  Julian  publicly 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  church  of  Nicomedia.  The  study 
of  religion,  which  they  assiduously  cultivated,  appeared  to  produce 
the  fairest  fruits  of  faith  and  devotion.7  They  prayed,  they 
fasted,  they  distributed  alms  to  the  poor,  gifts  to  the  clergy,  and 
oblations  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs ;  and  the  splendid  monu¬ 
ment  of  St.  Mamas,  at  Caesarea,  was  erected,  or  at  least  was 
undertaken,  by  the  joint  labour  of  Gallus  and  Julian.8  They 
respectfully  conversed  with  the  bishops  who  were  eminent  for 
superior  sanctity,  and  solicited  the  benediction  of  the  monks 
and  hermits  who  had  introduced  into  Cappadocia  the  voluntary 
hardships  of  the  ascetic  life.9  As  the  two  princes  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  years  of  manhood,  they  discovered,  in  their  religious 
sentiments,  the  difference  of  their  characters.  The  dull  and 
obstinate  understanding  of  Gallus  embraced,  with  implicit  zeal, 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  which  never  influenced  his  con¬ 
duct  or  moderated  his  passions.  The  mild  disposition  of  the 
younger  brother  was  less  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel ;  and  his  active  curiosity  might  have  been  gratified  by  a 
theological  system  which  explains  the  mysterious  essence  of  the 
Deity  and  opens  the  boundless  prospect  of  invisible  and  future 
worlds.  But  the  independent  spirit  of  Julian  refused  to  yield 

5  Greg.  Naz.  iii.  p.  70  [iv.  c.  62].  He  laboured  to  efface  that  holy  mark  in  the 
blood,  perhaps,  of  a  Taurobolium.  Baron.  Annal.  Eoclee.  a.d.  361,  No.  3,  4. 

8  Julian  himself  (Epist.  li.  p.  434  [668,  ed.  Hertl.])  assures  the  Alexandrians 
that  he  had  been  a  Christian  (he  must  mean  a  sincere  one)  till  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age. 

7  See  his  Christian  and  even  ecclesiastical  education,  in  Gregory  (iii.  p.  58 
[iv.  o.  23  sgg.]),  Socrates  (1.  iii.  o.  1),  and  Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  2).  He  escaped  very 
narrowly  from  being  a  bishop,  and  perhaps  a  saint. 

8  The  share  of  the  work  which  had  been  allotted  to  Gallus  was  prosecuted 
with  vigour  and  success ;  but  the  earth  obstinately  rejected  and  subverted  the 
structures  which  were  imposed  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  Julian.  Greg.  iii.  p.  59, 
60,  61  [c.  26  *22’]’  Such  a  partial  earthquake,  attested  by  many  living  spectators, 
would  form  one  of  the  clearest  miracles  in  ecclesiastical  story. 

y  The  philosopher  (Fragment,  p.  228)  ridicules  the  iron  chains,  &c.  of  these 
solitary  fanatics  (see  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  ix.  p.  661,  662),  who  had  forgot 
that  man  is  by  nature  a  gentle  and  sooial  animal,  <pwr*i  wo\irucov  £&ov  cal 

fipipov.  The  Pagan  supposes  that,  because  they  had  renounced  the  gods,  they 
were  possessed  and  tormented  by  evil  daemons. 
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the  passive  and  unresisting  obedience  which  was  required,  in 
the  name  of  religion,  by  the  haughty  ministers  of  the  church. 

Their  speculative  opinions  were  imposed  as  positive  laws,  and 
guarded  by  the  terrors  of  eternal  punishments ;  but,  while  they 
prescribed  the  rigid  formulary  of  the  thoughts,  the  words,  and 
the  actions  of  the  young  prince;  whilst  they  silenced  his 
objections  and  severely  checked  the  freedom  of  his  enquiries, 
they  secretly  provoked  his  impatient  genius  to  disclaim  the 
authority  of  his  ecclesiastical  guides.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  amidst  the  scandals  of  the  Arian  controversy.10 
The  fierce  contests  of  the  eastern  bishops,  the  incessant  altera¬ 
tions  of  their  creeds,  and  the  profane  motives  which  appeared 
to  actuate  their  conduct,  insensibly  strengthened  the  prejudice 
of  Julian,  that  they  neither  understood  nor  believed  the  religion 
for  which  they  so  fiercely  contended.  Instead  of  listening  to 
the  proofs  of  Christianity  with  that  favourable  attention  which 
adds  weight  to  the  most  respectable  evidence,  he  heard  with 
suspicion,  and  disputed  with  obstinacy  and  acuteness,  the  doc¬ 
trines  for  which  he  already  entertained  an  invincible  aversion. 
Whenever  the  young  princes  Were  directed  to  compose  decla¬ 
mations  on  the  subject  of  the  prevailing  controversies,  Julian 
always  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  Paganism  ;  under  the 
specious  excuse  that,  in  the  defence  of  the  weaker  cause,  his 
learning  and  ingenuity  might  be  more  advantageously  exer¬ 
cised  and  displayed. 

As  soon  as  Gallus  was  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  He  em¬ 
purple,  Julian  was  permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  ofmythoio*£ 
literature,  and  of  Paganism.11  The  crowd  of  sophists,  who  were  u^***11' 
attracted  by  the  taste  and  liberality  of  their  royal  pupil,  had 
formed  a  strict  alliance  between  the  learning  and  the  religion  of 
Greece;  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  instead  of  being  admired 
as  the  original  productions  of  human  genius,  were  seriously 
ascribed  to  the  heavenly  inspiration  of  Apollo  and  the  muses. 

The  deities  of  Olympus,  as  they  are  painted  by  the  immortal 
bard,  imprint  themselves  on  the  minds  which  are  the  least 

10  See  Julian,  apud  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  206, 1.  viii.  p.  268,  262.  “  You  persecute,” 

says  he,  “  those  heretics  who  do  not  mourn  the  dead  man  precisely  in  the  way 
which  you  approve.”  He  shews  himself  a  tolerable  theologian  ;  but  he  maintains 
that  the  Christian  Trinity  is  not  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  of  Jesus,  or  of 
Moses. 

11  Libanius,  Orat.  Parentalia,  c.  9, 10,  p.  282,  &c.  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii. 
p.  61  [iv.  c.  31J.  Eunap.  Yit.  Sophist,  in  Maximo,  p.  68,  69,  70,  edit.  Commelin. 
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addicted  to  superstitions  credulity.  Our  familiar  knowledge  of 
their  names  and  characters,  their  forms  and  attributes,  seems  to 
bestow  on  these  airy  beings  a  real  and  substantial  existence; 
and  the  pleasing  enchantment  produces  an  imperfect  and 
momentary  assent  of  the  imagination  to  those  fables  which  are 
the  most  repugnant  to  our  reason  and  experience.  In  the  age 
of  Julian  every  circumstance  contributed  to  prolong  and  fortify 
the  illusion :  the  magnificent  temples  of  Greece  and  Asia ;  the 
works  of  those  artists  who  had  expressed,  in  painting  or  in 
sculpture,  the  divine  conceptions  of  the  poet;  the  pomp  of 
festivals  and  sacrifices;  the  successful  arts  of  divination;  the 
popular  traditions  of  oracles  and  prodigies;  and  the  ancient 
practice  of  two  thousand  years.  The  weakness  of  polytheism 
\  was,  in  some  measure,  excused  by  the  moderation  of  its  claims ; 
v  and  the  devotion  of  the  Pagans  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
most  licentious  scepticism.12  Instead  of  an  indivisible  and 
regular  system,  which  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  believing 
mind,  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  composed  of  a  thousand 
loose  and  flexible  parts,  and  the  servant  of  the  gods  was  at 
liberty  to  define  the  degree  and  measure  of  his  religious  faith. 
The  creed  which  Julian  adopted  for  his  own  use  was  of  the 
largest  dimensions;  and,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  he  dis¬ 
dained  the  salutary  yoke  of  the  gospel,  whilst  he  made  a  volun- 
v  tary  offering  of  his  reason  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo. 
One  of  the  orations  of  Julian  is  consecrated  to  the  honour  of 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  required  from  her  effemi¬ 
nate  priests  the  bloody  sacrifice,  so  rashly  performed  by  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  the  Phrygian  boy.  The  pious  emperor  condescends  to 
relate,  without  a  blush,  and  without  a  smile,  the  voyage  of  the 
goddess  from  the  shores  of  Pergamus  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  the  stupendous  miracle,  which  convinced  the  senate 
and  people  of  Borne  that  the  lump  of  clay  which  their  ambassa¬ 
dors  had  transported  over  the  seas  was  endowed  with  life,  and 
sentiment,  and  divine  power.18  For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy, 

19  A  modem  philosopher  has  ingeniously  compared  the  different  operation  of 
theism  and  polytheism,  with  regard  to  the  doubt  or  conviction  which  they  produce 
in  the  human  mind.  See  Hume’s  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  444-457,  in  8vo  edit.  1777. 

13  The  Idaean  mother  landed  in  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
The  miracle  of  Claudia,  either  virgin  or  matron,  who  cleared  her  fame  by  disgrac¬ 
ing  the  graver  modesty  of  the  Boman  ladies,  is  attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
Their  evidence  is  collected  by  Drakenborch  (ad  Silium  Italic  urn,  xvii.  83) ;  but 
we  may  observe  that  Livy  (xxix.  14)  slides  over  the  transaction  with  discreet 
ambiguity. 
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he  appeals  to  the  public  monuments  of  the  city ;  and  censures, 
with  some  acrimony,  the  sickly  and  affected  taste  of  those  men 
who  impertinently  derided  the  sacred  traditions  of  their 
ancestors.14 

But  the  devout  philosopher,  who  sincerely  embraced  and  The  aiie- 
warmly  encouraged  the  superstition  of  the  people,  reserved  for8orieB 
himself  the  privilege  of  a  liberal  interpretation;  and  silently 
withdrew  from  the  foot  of  the  altars  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
temple.  The  extravagance  of  the  Grecian  mythology  proclaimed 
with  a  clear  and  audible  voice  that  the  pious  inquirer,  instead 
of  being  scandalized  or  satisfied  with  the  literal  sense,  should 
diligently  explore  the  occult  wisdom  which  had  been  disguised, 
by  the  prudence  of  antiquity,  under  the  mask  of  folly  and  of 
fable.16  The  philosophers  of  the  Platonic  school,16  Plotinus, 
Porphyry,  and  the  divine  Iamblichus,  were  admired  as  the  moBt 
skilful  masters  of  this  allegorical  science  which  laboured  to 
soften  and  harmonize  the  deformed  features  of  paganism.  Julian 
himself,  who  was  directed  in  the  mysterious  pursuit  by  uEdesius, 
the  venerable  successor  of  Iamblichus,  aspired  to  the  possession 
of  a  treasure  which  he  esteemed,  if  we  may  credit  his  solemn 
asseverations,  far  above  the  empire  of  the  world.17  It  was  in¬ 
deed  a  treasure  which  derived  its  value  only  from  opinion ;  and 
every  artist  who  flattered  himself  that  he  had  extracted  the 
precious  ore  from  the  surrounding  dross  claimed  an  equal  right 
of  stamping  the  name  and  figure  the  most  agreeable  to  his 
peculiar  fancy.  The  fable  of  Atys  and  Cybele  had  been  already 
explained  by  Porphyry ;  but  his  labours  served  only  to  animate 
the  pious  industry  of  Julian,  who  invented  and  published  his 

14 1  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  emphatical  words  of  Jnlian :  tpol 
81  9of c«i  reus  vi(rrtvtiy  paWov  tA  toiowto,  rovrourl  rois  Koptyois,  wv  rb 

rfoxAp10*'  8pipb  fibv,  fyyibs  81  088I  Ir  Orat.  v.  p.  161  [209,  ed.  Hertl.].  Jnlian 

likewise  declares  his  firm  belief  in  the  anoilia ,  the  holy  shields,  which  dropt  from 
heaven  on  the  Quirinal  hill ;  and  pities  the  strange  blindness  of  the  Christians, 
who  preferred  the  cross  to  those  celestial  trophies.  Apud  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  194. 

"  See  the  principles  of  allegory  in  Julian  (Orat.  vii.  p.  216,  222,  [280, 288,  ed. 

Hertl.]).  His  reasoning  is  less  absurd  than  tn&t  of  some  modern  theologians, 
who  assert  that  an  extravagant  or  contradictory  doctrine  must  be  divine ;  since  no 
man  alive  could  have  thought  of  inventing  it. 

16  Eunapius  has  made  these  sophists  the  subjeot  of  a  partial  and  fanatioal 
history;  and  the  learned  Brucker  (Hist.  Philosoph.  tom.  ii.  p.  217-808)  has  em¬ 
ployed  much  labour  to  illustrate  their  obsoure  lives  and  incomprehensible 
doctrines. 

17  Julian.  Orat.  vii.  p.  222  [288].  He  swears  with  the  most  fervent  and 
enthusiastic  devotion ;  and  trembles  lest  he  should  betray  too  much  of  these  holy 
mysteries,  which  the  profane  might  deride  with  an  impious  sardonio  laugh. 
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own  allegory  of  that  ancient  and  mystic  tale.  This  freedom 
of  interpretation,  which  might  gratify  the  pride  of  the  Platonists, 
exposed  the  vanity  of  their  art.  Without  a  tedious  detail,  the 
modern  reader  could  not  form  a  just  idea  of  the  strange  al¬ 
lusions,  the  forced  etymologies,  the  solemn  trifling,  and  the  im¬ 
penetrable  obscurity  of  these  sages,  who  professed  to  reveal 
the  system  of  the  universe.  As  the  traditions  of  Pagan  mytho¬ 
logy  were  variously  related,  the  sacred  interpreters  were  at 
liberty  to  select  the  most  convenient  circumstances ;  and,  as 
they  translated  an  arbitrary  cypher,  they  could  extract  from  any 
fable  any  sense  which  was  adapted  to  their  favourite  system 
of  religion  and  philosophy.  The  lascivious  form  of  a  naked 
Venus  was  tortured  into  the  discovery  of  some  moral  precept 
or  some  physical  truth :  and  the  castration  of  Atys  explained 
the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics  or  the  separation 
of  the  human  soul  from  vice  and  error.18 
Theotogi-^  ■  The  theological  system  of  Julian  appears  to  have  contained 
of  Julian™  /the  sublime  and  important  principles  of  natural  religion.  But, 
as  the  faith  which  is  not  founded  on  revelation  must  remain 
destitute  of  any  firm  assurance,  the  disciple  of  Plato  imprudently 
relapsed  into  the  habits  of  vulgar  superstition ;  and  the  popular 
and  philosophic  notion  of  the  Deity  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
founded  in  the  practice,  writings,  and  even  in  the  mind  of 
j  Julian.19  The  pious  emperor  acknowledged  and  adored  the 
Eternal  Cause  of  the  universe,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all  the 
perfections  of  an  infinite  nature,  invisible  to  the  eyes,  and  inac¬ 
cessible  to  the  understanding,  of  feeble  mortals.  The  Supreme 
God  had  created,  or  rather,  in  the  Platonic  language,  had 
generated,  the  gradual  succession  of  dependent  spirits,  of  gods, 
of  dasmons,  of  heroes,  and  of  men ;  and  every  being  which  derived 
its  existence  immediately  from  the  First  Cause  received  the 
inherent  gift  of  immortality.  That  so  precious  an  advantage 
might  not  be  lavished  upon  unworthy  objects,  the  Creator  had 

18  See  the  fifth  oration  of  Julian.  But  all  the  allegories  which  ever  issued 
from  the  Platonio  school  are  not  worth  the  short  poem  of  Catullus  on  the  same 
extraordinary  subject.  The  transition  of  Atys  from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to 
sober  pathetic  complaint,  for  his  irretrievable  loss,  must  inspire  a  man  with  pity, 
an  eunuch  with  despair. 

19  The  true  religion  of  Julian  may  be  deduced  from  the  Caesars,  p.  308  [869, 
ed.  Hertl.],  with  Spanheim’s  notes  and  illustrations,  from  the  fragments  in  Cyril, 
1.  ii.  p.  67,  58,  ana  especially  from  the  theological  oration  in  Solem  Regem,  p. 
180-158  [168-205,  Or.  iv.],  addressed,  in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  to  the  praefeot 
Sallust. 
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entrusted  to  the  skill  and  power  of  the  inferior  gods,  the  office 
of  forming  the  human  body,  and  of  arranging  the  beautiful 
harmony  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  king¬ 
doms.  To  the  conduct  of  these  divine  ministers  he  delegated 
the  temporal  government  of  thiB  lower  world;  but  their  im¬ 
perfect  administration  is  not  exempt  from  discord  or  error. 

The  earth,  and  its  inhabitants,  are  divided  among  them,  and 
the  characters  of  Mars  or  Minerva,  of  Mercury  or  Venus,  may 
be  distinctly  traced  in  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  peculiar 
votaries.  As  long  as  our  immortal  souls  are  confined  in  a  mortal 
prison,  it  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  solicit  the 
favour,  and  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  of  the  powers  of  heaven ; 
whose  pride  is  gratified  by  the  devotion  of  mankind ;  and  whose 
grosser  parts  may  be  supposed  to  derive  some  nourishment  from 
the  fumes  of  sacrifice.40  The  inferior  gods  might  sometimes 
condescend  to  animate  the  statues,  and  to  inhabit  the  temples, 
which  were  dedicated  to  their  honour.  They  might  occasion¬ 
ally  visit  the  earth,  but  the  heavens  were  the  proper  throne 
and  symbol  of  their  glory.  The  invariable  order  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  was  hastily  admitted  by  Julian  as  a  proof  of 
their  eternal  duration ;  and  their  eternity  was  a  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  were  the  workmanship,  not  of  an  inferior  deity,  but 
of  the  Omnipotent  King.  In  the  system  of  the  Platonists,  the 
visible,  was  a  type  of  the  invisible,  world.  The  celestial  bodies, 
as  they  were  informed  by  a  divine  spirit,  might  be  considered 
as  the  objects  the  most  worthy  of  religious  worship.  The  Stjn, 
whose  genial  influence  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe,  justly 
claimed  the  adoration  of  mankind,  as  the  bright  representative 
of  the  Logos,  the  lively,  the  rational,  the  beneficent  image  of 
the  intellectual  Father.41 

In  every  age,  the  absence  of  genuine  inspiration  is  supplied  Fanatt- 
by  the  strong  illusions  of  enthusiasm  and  the  mimic  arts  ofphuoso- 

30  Julian  adopts  this  gross  conception,  by  ascribing  it  to  his  favourite  Marcus 
Antoninus  (Oasares,  p.  333  [428]).  The  Stoics  and  Platonists  hesitated  between 
the  analogy  of  the  bodies  and  the  purity  of  spirits ;  yet  the  gravest  philosophers 
inolined  to  the  whimsical  fancy  of  Aristophanes  and  Lucian  that  an  unbelieving 
age  might  starve  the  immortal  gods.  See  Observations  de  Spanheim,  p.  284,  444, 

Ac. 

*l*HA.iov  rb  (G>v  IkyaKfia  teal  t/xrf/uxov,  teal  2vrouv,  teal  &ya06*pyov  rov  yorfrov 

varpts.  Julian.  Epist.  xli.  [leg.  li. ;  p.  558,  ed.  Hertl.].  In  another  place  (apud 
Cyril.  1.  ii.  p.  69)  he  calls  the  Sun,  God,  and  the  throne  of  God.  Julian  believed 
the  Platonician  Trinity ;  and  only  blames  the  Christians  for  preferring  a  mortal, 
to  an  immortal,  Logos. 
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imposture.  If,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  these  arts  had  been  practised 
only  by  the  Pagan  priests,  for  the  support  of  an  expiring  cause, 
some  indulgence  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  the  interest  and 
habits  of  the  sacerdotal  character.  But  it  may  appear  a  subject 
of  surprise  and  scandal  that  the  philosophers  themselves  should 
have  contributed  to  abuse  the  superstitious  credulity  of  man¬ 
kind,1 23  and  that  the  Grecian  mysteries  should  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  magic  or  theurgy  of  the  modern  Platonists. 
They  arrogantly  pretended  to  control  the  order  of  nature,  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  futurity,  to  command  the  service  of  the 
inferior  daemons,  to  enjoy  the  view  and  conversation  of  the 
superior  gods,  and,  by  disengaging  the  soul  from  her  material 
bands,  to  re-unite  that  immortal  particle  with  the  Infinite  and 
Divine  Spirit. 

■ —  The  devout  and  fearless  curiosity  of  Julian  tempted  the 
philosophers  with  the  hopes  of  an  easy  conquest ;  which,  from 
the  situation  of  their  young  proselyte,  might  be  productive  of 
the  most  important  consequences.38  Julian  imbibed  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  from  the  mouth  of  /Edesius, 
who  had  fixed  at  Pergamus  his  wandering  and  persecuted  school. 
But,  as  the  declining  strength  of  that  venerable  sage  was  un¬ 
equal  to  the  ardour,  the  diligence,  the  rapid  conception  of  his 
pupil,  two  of  his  most  learned  disciples,  Chrysanthes  and 
Eusebius,  supplied,  at  his  own  desire,  the  place  of  their  aged 
master.  These  philosophers  seem  to  have  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  their  respective  parts;  and  they  artfully  contrived, 
by  dark  hints  and  affected  disputes,  to  excite  the  impatient 
hopes  of  the  Aspirant,  till  they  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of 
their  associate  Maximus,  the  boldest  and  most  skilful  master 
of  the  Theurgic  science.  By  his  hands  Julian  was  secretly 
initiated  at  Ephesus,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
residence  at  Athens  confirmed  this  unnatural  alliance  of  philo¬ 
sophy  and  superstition.  He  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  solemn 

33  The  sophists  of  Eunapius  perform  as  many  miraoles  as  the  saints  of  the 
desert ;  and  the  only  circumstance  in  their  favour  is  that  they  are  of  a  less  gloomy 
complexion.  Instead  of  devils  with  horns  and  tails,  Iambliohus  evoked  the  genii 
of  love,  Eros  and  Anteros,  from  two  adjacent  fountains.  Two  beautiful  hoys 
issued  from  the  water,  fondly  embraced  him  as  their  father,  and  retired  at  his 
command,  p.  26,  27. 

33  The  dexterous  management  of  these  sophists,  who  played  their  credulous 
pupil  into  each  other's  hands,  is  fairly  told  by  Eunapius  (p.  69-76),  with  un¬ 
suspecting  simplicity.  The  Abb6  de  la  B16terie  understands,  and  neatly  describes, 
the  whole  comedy  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  61-67). 
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initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which,  amidst  the 
general  decay  of  the  Grecian  worship,  still  retained  some  vestiges 
of  their  primaeval  sanctity ;  and  such  was  the  zeal  of  Jnlian  that 
he  afterwards  invited  the  Eleusinian  pontiff  to  the  court  of  Gaul, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  consummating,  by  mystic  rites  and  sacri¬ 
fices,  the  great  work  of  his  sanctification.  As  these  ceremonies 
were  performed  in  the  depth  of  caverns,  and  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  and  as  the  inviolable  secret  of  the  mysteries  was 
preserved  by  the  discretion  of  the  initiated,  I  shall  not  presume 
to  describe  the  horrid  sounds  and  fiery  apparitions,  which  were 
presented  to  the  senses,  or  the  imagination,  of  the  credulous 
aspirant,84  till  the  visions  of  comfort  and  knowledge  broke  upon 
him  in  a  blaze  of  celestial  light.86  In  the  caverns  of  Ephesus 
and  Eleusis,86  the  mind  of  Julian  was  penetrated  with  sincere, 
deep,  and  unalterable  enthusiasm ;  though  he  might  sometimes 
exhibit  the  vicissitudes  of  pious  fraud  and  hypocrisy,  which  may 
be  observed,  or  at  least  suspected,  in  the  characters  of  the  most 
conscientious  fanatics.  From  that  moment  he  consecrated  his 
life  to  the  service  of  the  gods ;  and,  while  the  occupations  of 
war,  of  government,  and  of  study,  seemed  to  claim  the  whole 
measure  of  his  time,  a  stated  portion  of  the  hours  of  the  night 
was  invariably  reserved  for  the  exercise  of  private  devotion. 
The  temperance  which  adorned  the  Bevere  manners  of  the 
soldier  and  the  philosopher  was  connected  with  some  strict  and 
frivolous  rules  of  religious  abstinence ;  and  it  was  in  honour  of 
Fan  or  Mercury,  of  Hecate  or  Isis,  that  Julian,  on  particular 
days,  denied  himself  the  use  of  some  particular  food,  which 
might  have  been  offensive  to  his  tutelar  deities.  By  these 
voluntary  fasts,  he  prepared  his  senses  and  his  understanding  for 
the  frequent  and  familiar  visits  with  which  he  was  honoured 
by  the  celestial  powers.  Notwithstanding  the  modest  silence 
of  Julian  himself,  we  may  learn  from  his  faithful  friend,  the 
orator  Libanius,  that  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  with 

84  When  Julian,  in  a  momentary  panic,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the 
daemons  instantly  disappeared  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  p.  71  [iv.  o.  55]).  Gregory 
supposes  that  they  were  frightened,  but  the  priests  declared  that  they  were  in¬ 
dignant.  The  reader,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  faith,  will  determine  this 
profound  question. 

98  A  dark  and  distant  view  of  the  terrors  and  joys  of  initiation  is  shewn  by 
Dion  Chrysostom,  Themistius,  Proolus,  and  Stobeeus.  The  learned  author  of  the 
Divine  Legation  has  exhibited  their  words  (vol.  i.  p.  239,  247,  248,  280,  edit.  1765), 
which  he  dexterously  or  forcibly  applies  to  his  own  hypothesis. 

90  [Not  in  caverns  at  Eleusis,  but  in  a  great  Hall,  the  Telesterion .] 
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the  gods  and  goddesses;  that  they  descended  upon  earth,  to 
enjoy  the  conversation  of  their  favourite  hero ;  that  they  gently 
interrupted  his  slumbers,  by  touching  his  hand  or  his  hair ;  that 
they  warned  him  of  every  impending  danger,  and  conducted 
him,  by  their  infallible  wisdom,  in  every  action  of  his  life ;  and 
that  he  had  acquired  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  heavenly 
guests,  as  readily  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  Jupiter  from  that 
o^Minerva,  and  the  form  of  Apollo  from  the  figure  of  Hercules.27 
fThese  sleeping  or  waking  visions,  the  ordinary  effects  of  abst¬ 
inence  and  fanaticism,  would  almost  degrade  the  emperor  to  the 
|[level  of  an  Egyptian  monk.  But  the  useless  lives  of  Antony 
or  Pachomius  were  consumed  in  these  vain  occupations.  Julian 
could  break  from  the  dream  of  superstition  to  arm  himself  for 
battle ;  and,  after  vanquishing  in  the  field  the  enemies  of  Borne, 
he  calmly  retired  into  his  tent,  to  dictate  the  wise  and  salutary 
laws  of  an  empire,  or  to  indulge  his  genius  in  the  elegant 
pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy. 
tfou7dit-  The  important  secret  of  the  apostacy  of  Julian  was  entrusted 
simulation  to  the  fidelity  of  the  initiated ,  with  whom  he  was  united  by  the 
sacred  ties  of  friendship  and  religion.28  The  pleasing  rumour 
was  cautiously  circulated  among  the  adherents  of  the  ancient 
worship;  and  his  future  greatness  became  the  object  of  the 
hopes,  the  prayers,  and  the  predictions  of  the  pagans,  in  every 
province  of  the  empire.  From  the  zeal  and  virtues  of  their 
royal  proselyte,  they  fondly  expected  the  cure  of  every  evil  and 
the  restoration  of  every  blessing ;  and,  instead  of  disapproving 
of  the  ardour  of  their  pious  wishes,  Julian  ingenuously  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  was  ambitious  to  attain  a  situation  in  which  he 
might  be  useful  to  his  country  and  to  his  religion.  But  this 
religion  was  viewed  with  an  hostile  eye  by  the  successor  of 
Constantine,  whose  capricious  passions  alternately  saved  and 
threatened  the  life  of  Julian.  The  arts  of  magic  and  divina¬ 
tion  were  strictly  prohibited  under  a  despotic  government  which 

J ulian's  modesty  confined  him  to  obscure  and  occasional  hints ;  but  Libanius 
expatiates  with  pleasure  on  the  fasts  and  visions  of  the  religions  hero  (Legat.  ad 
Julian,  p.  167,  and  Orat.  Parental,  c.  lxxxiii.  p.  809,  310). 

^Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  x.  p.  233,  284.  Gallus  had  Borne  reasons  to 
suspect  the  seoret  apostacy  of  his  brother ;  and  in  a  letter,  which  may  be  received 
as  genuine,  he  exhorts  Julian  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors:  an 
argument  whioh,  as  it  should  seem,  was  not  yet  perfectly  ripe.  See  Julian.  Op. 
p.  454  [613,  ed.  Hertl.],  and  Hist,  de  Jovien,  tom.  u.  p.  141.  [The  letter  of  Gallus 
is  rejected  by  Petavius.] 
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condescended  to  fear  them ;  and,  if  the  pagans  were  reluctantly 
indulged  in  the  exercise  of  their  superstition,  the  rank  of  Julian 
would  have  excepted  him  from  the  general  toleration.  The 
apostate  soon  became  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  monarchy, 
and  his  death  could  alone  have  appeased  the  just  apprehensions 
of  the  Christians.29  But  the  young  prince,  who  aspired  to  the 
glory  of  a  hero  rather  than  of  a  martyr,  consulted  his  safety  by 
dissembling  his  religion;  and  the  easy  temper  of  polytheism 
permitted  him  to  join  in  the  public  worship  of  a  sect  which  he 
inwardly  despised.  Libanius  has  considered  the  hypocrisy  of 
his  friend  as  a  subject,  not  of  censure,  but  of  praise.  “  As  the 
statues  of  the  gods,”  says  that  orator,  “  which  have  been  defiled 
with  filth,  are  again  placed  in  a  magnificent  temple;  so  the 
beauty  of  truth  was  seated  in  the  mind  of  Julian,  after  it  had 
been  purified  from  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  education.  His 
sentiments  were  changed ;  but,  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  have  avowed  his  sentiments,  his  conduct  still  continued  the 
same.  Very  different  from  the  ass  in  .Esop,  who  disguised  him¬ 
self  with  a  lion's  hide,  our  lion  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself 
under  the  skin  of  an  ass  ;  and,  while  he  embraced  the  dictates 
of  reason,  to  obey  the  laws  of  prudence  and  necessity.”30  The 
dissimulation  of  Julian  lasted  above  ten  years,  from  his  secret 
initiation  at  Ephesus  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war ;  when 
he  declared  himself  at  once  the  implacable  enemy  of  Christ 
and  of  Constantius.  This  state  of  constraint  might  contribute 
to  strengthen  his  devotion ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  the 
obligation  of  assisting,  on  solemn  festivals,  at  the  assemblies  of 
the  Christians,  Julian  returned,  with  the  impatience  of  a  lover, 
to  bum  his  free  and  voluntary  incense  on  the  domestic  chapels 
of  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  But,  as  every  act  of  dissimulation  must 
be  painful  to  an  ingenuous  spirit,  the  profession  of  Christianity 
increased  the  aversion  of  Julian  for  a  religion  which  oppressed 
the  freedom  of  his  mind  and  compelled  him  to  hold  a  conduct 
repugnant  to  the  noblest  attributes  of  human  nature,  sincerity 
and  courage. 

The  inclination  of  Julian  might  prefer  the  gods  of  Homer, 

28  Gregory  (iii.  p.  60  [iv.  o.  8]),  with  inhuman  zeal,  censures  Constantius  for 
sparing  the  infant  apostate  (kcuc&s  <ru$4vra).  His  French  translator  (p.  265) 
cautiously  observes  that  such  expressions  must  not  be  prises  &  la  lettre.  [The 
phrase  implies  no  censure  of  the  preserver.] 

80  Libanius,  Orat.  Parental,  c.  ix.  p.  238. 
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and  of  the  Scipios,  to  the  new  faith  which  his  uncle  had  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  in  which  he  himself  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  But,  as  a  philosopher, 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  justify  his  dissent  from  Christianity, 
which  was  supported  by  the  number  of  its  converts,  by  the 
chain  of  prophecy,  the  splendour  of  miracles,  and  the  weight  of 
evidence.  The  elaborate  work*1  which  he  composed  amidst 
the  preparations  of  the  Persian  war,  contained  the  substance 
of  those  arguments  which  he  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind. 
Some  fragments  have  been  transcribed  and  preserved  by  his 
adversary,  the  vehement  Cyril  of  Alexandria ; 32  and  they  exhibit 
a  very  singular  mixture  of  wit  and  learning,  of  sophistry  and 
fanaticism.  The  elegance  of  the  style,  and  the  rank  of  the 
author,  recommended  his  writings  to  the  public  attention;** 
and  in  the  impious  list  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  the 
celebrated  name  of  Porphyry  was  effaced  by  the  superior  merit 
or  reputation  of  Julian.  The  minds  of  the  faithful  were  either 
seduced,  or  scandalized,  or  alarmed ;  and  the  pagans,  who 
sometimes  presumed  to  engage  in  the  unequal  dispute,  derived 
from  the  popular  work  of  their  Imperial  missionary  an  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  fallacious  objections.  But  in  the  assiduous 
prosecution  of  these  theological  studies,  the  emperor  of  the 
Homans  imbibed  the  illiberal  prejudices  and  passions  of  a 
polemic  divine.  He  contracted  an  irrevocable  obligation  to 
maintain  and  propagate  his  religious  opinions ;  and,  whilst  he 
secretly  applauded  the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which  he 
wielded  the  weapons  of  controversy,  he  was  tempted  to  distrust 
the  sincerity,  or  to  despise  the  understandings,  of  his  an¬ 
tagonists,  who  could  obstinately  resist  the  force  of  reason  and 
eloquence. 

MFabriciu8  (Biblioth.  Gr®c.  1.  v.  c.  viii.  p.  88-90)  and  Lardner  (Heathen 
Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  44-47)  have  aocurately  compiled  all  that  can  now  be 
discovered  of  Julian’s  work  against  the  Ghnstians.  [These  compilations  are 
superseded  by  the  work  of  C.  J.  Neumann ;  see  Appendix  1.] 

n  About  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Julian,  he  executed  a  task  which 
had  been  feebly  attempted  by  Philip  of  Side,  a  prolix  and  oontemptible  writer. 
Even  the  work  of  Cyril  has  not  entirely  satisfied  the  most  favourable  judges ;  and 
the  Abb4  de  la  B16terie  (Preface  4  l’Hist.  de  Jovien,  p.  SO,  82)  wishes  that  some 
thtologien  philosophe  (a  strange  centaur)  would  undertake  the  refutation  of  Julian. 

MLibanius  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  lxxxvii.  p.  313),  who  has  been  suspected  of 
assisting  his  friend,  prefers  this  divine  vindication  (Orat.  ix.  in  necem  Julian,  p. 
256,  edit.  Morel.)  to  the  writings  of  Porphyry.  His  judgment  may  be  arraigned 
(Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  23),  but  Libanius  cannot  be  aocused  of  flattery  to  a  aead 
prince. 
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The  Christians,  who  beheld  with  horror  and  indignation  the  uniwruj 
apostacy  of  Julian,  had  much  more  to  fear  from  his  power  than 
from  his  arguments.  The  pagans,  who  were  conscious  of  his 
fervent  zeal,  expected,  perhaps  with  impatience,  that  the  flames 
of  persecution  should  be  immediately  kindled  against  the 
enemies  of  the  gods ;  and  that  the  ingenious  malice  of  Julian 
would  invent  some  cruel  refinements  of  death  and  torture, 
which  had  been  unknown  to  the  rude  and  inexperienced  fury 
of  his  predecessors.  But  the  hopes,  as  well  as  the  fears,  of  the 
religious  factions  were  apparently  disappointed  by  the  prudent 
humanity  of  a  prince 84  who  was  careful  of  his  own  fame,  of  the 
public  peace,  and  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  Instructed  by 
history  and  reflection,  Julian  was  persuaded  that,  if  the  diseases 
of  the  body  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  salutary  violence, 
neither  steel  nor  fire  can  eradicate  the  erroneous  opinions 
of  the  mind.  The  reluctant  victim  may  be  dragged  to  the 
foot  of  the  altar;  but  the  heart  still  abhors  and  disclaims 
the  sacrilegious  act  of  the  hand.  Religious  obstinacy  is 
hardened  and  exasperated  by  oppression;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
persecution  subsides,  those  who  have  yielded  are  restored  as 
penitents,  and  those  who  have  resisted  are  honoured  as  saints 
and  martyrs.  If  Julian  adopted  the  unsuccessful  cruelty  of 
Diocletian  and  his  colleagues,  he  was  sensible  that  he  should 
stain  his  memory  with  the  name  of  tyrant,  and  add  new  glories 
to  the  Catholic  church,  which  had  derived  strength  and  increase 
from  the  severity  of  the  pagan  magistrates.  Actuated  by  these 
motives,  and  apprehensive  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  an  un¬ 
settled  reign,  Julian  surprised  the  world  by  an  edict  which  was 
not  unworthy  of  a  statesman  or  a  philosopher.  He  extended 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world  the  benefits  of  a  free 
and  equal  toleration ;  and  the  only  hardship  which  he  inflicted 
on  the  Christians  was  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  torment¬ 
ing  their  fellow-subjects,  whom  they  stigmatized  with  the 
odious  titles  of  idolaters  and  heretics.  The  pagans  received  a 
gracious  permission,  or  rather  an  express  order,  to  open  all 
their  temples ; 85  and  they  were  at  once  delivered  from  the  op- 

94  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  lviii.  p.  283,  284)  has  eloquently  explained  the 
tolerating  principles  and  oonduct  of  his  Imperial  friend.  In  a  very  remarkable 
epistle  to  the  people  of  Bostra,  Julian  himself  (epist.  lii.)  professes  his  moderation, 
and  betrays  his  zeal;  which  is  acknowledged  by  Ammianus,  and  exposed  by 
Gregory,  Orat.  iii.  p.  72  [iv.  c.  57]. 

9a  In  Greece  the  temples  of  Minerva  were  opened  by  his  express  command, 
before  the  death  of  Oonstantius  (Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  55,  p.  280) ;  and  Julian 
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pressive  laws  and  arbitrary  vexations  which  they  had  sustained 
under  the  reign  of  Constantine  and  of  his  sons.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bishops  and  clergy  who  had  been  banished  by  the 
Arian  monarch  were  recalled  from  exile  and  restored  to  their 
respective  churches;  the  Donatists,  the  Novatians,  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  the  Eunomians,  and  those  who,  with  a  more  prosperous 
fortune,  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Nice.  Julian, 
who  understood  and  derided  their  theological  disputes,  invited 
to  the  palace  the  leaders  of  the  hostile  sects,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  agreeable  spectacle  of  their  furious  encounters.  The 
clamour  of  controversy  sometimes  provoked  the  emperor  to 
exclaim,  “Hear  me!  the  Franks  have  heard  me,  and  the 
Alemanni  ” ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  now  engaged 
with  more  obstinate  and  implacable  enemies ;  and,  though  he 
exerted  the  powers  of  oratory  to  persuade  them  to  live  in  con¬ 
cord,  or  at  least  in  peace,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  before  he 
dismissed  them  from  his  presence,  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  union  of  the  Christians.  The  impartial  Ammianus  has 
ascribed  this  affected  clemency  to  the  desire  of  fomenting  the 
intestine  divisions  of  the  church ;  and  the  insidious  design  of 
undermining  the  foundations  of  Christianity  was  inseparably 
connected  with  the  zeal  which  Julian  professed  to  restore  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  empire.88 

Zealand  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  assumed,  according  to 

Julian  Si  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  the  character  of  supreme  pontiff ; 

ation  of  not  only  as  the  most  honourable  title  of  Imperial  greatness,  but 
as  a  sacred  and  important  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  was 
resolved  to  execute  with  pious  diligence.  As  the  business  of 
the  state  prevented  the  emperor  from  joining  every  day  in  the 
public  devotion  of  his  subjects,  he  dedicated  a  domestic  chapel 
to  his  tutelar  deity  the  Sun ;  his  gardens  were  filled  with  statues 
and  altars  of  the  gods ;  and  each  apartment  of  the  palace  dis¬ 
played  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  temple.  Every  mom- 

dec lares  himself  a  pagan  in  his  publio  manifesto  to  the  Athenians.  This  un¬ 
questionable  evidence  may  correct  the  hasty  assertion  of  Ammianus,  who  seems 
to  suppose  Constantinople  to  be  the  place  where  he  discovered  his  attachment  to 
the  gods. 

M  Ammian.  xxii.  5.  Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  5.  Bestia  moritur,  trancjuillitas  redit 
.  .  .  omnes  episcopi,  qui  de  propriis  sedibus  fuerant  exterminate,  per  indulgentiam 
novi  principis  ad  eoclesias  redeunt.  Jerom.  ad  versus  Luciferianos,  tom.  ii.  p.  143. 
Opbatug  accuses  the  Donatists  for  owing  their  safety  to  an  apostate  (1.  ii.  c.  16, 
p.  36,  37,  edit.  Dupin). 
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ing  he  saluted  the  parent  of  light  with  a  sacrifice ;  the  blood 
of  another  victim  was  shed  at  the  moment  when  the  Sun  sunk 
below  the  horizon ;  and  the  Moon,  the  Stars,  and  the  Genii  of 
the  night,  received  their  respective  and  seasonable  honours 
from  the  indefatigable  devotion  of  Julian.  On  solemn  festivals, 
he  regularly  visited  the  temple  of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom 
the  day  was  peculiarly  consecrated,  and  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  religion  of  the  magistrates  and  people  by  the  example  of 
his  own  zeal.  Instead  of  maintaining  the  lofty  state  of  a 
monarch,  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  his  purple,  and 
encompassed  by  the  golden  shields  of  his  guards,  Julian  solicited, 
with  respectful  eagerness,  the  meanest  offices  which  contributed 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Amidst  the  sacred  but  licentious 
crowd  of  priests,  of  inferior  ministers,  and  of  female  dancers, 
who  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  it  was  the 
business  of  the  emperor  to  bring  the  wood,  to  blow  the  fire,  to 
handle  the  knife,  to  slaughter  the  victim,  and,  thrusting  his 
bloody  hand  into  the  bowels  of  the  expiring  animal,  to  draw 
forth  the  heart  or  liver,  and  to  read,  with  the  consummate  skill 
of  an  haruspex,  the  imaginary  signs  of  future  events.  The 
wisest  of  the  pagans  censured  this  extravagant  superstition 
which  affected  to  despise  the  restraints  of  prudence  and  decency. 
Under  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  practised  the  rigid  maxims  of 
economy  the  expense  of  religious  worship  consumed  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  revenue ;  a  constant  supply  of  the  scarcest  and 
most  beautiful  birds  was  transported  from  distant  climates,  to 
bleed  on  the  altars  of  the  gods;  an  hundred  oxen  were  fre¬ 
quently  sacrificed  by  Julian  on  one  and  the  same  day ;  and  it 
soon  became  a  popular  jest  that,  if  he  should  return  with  con¬ 
quest  from  the  Persian  war,  the  breed  of  homed  cattle  must 
infallibly  be  extinguished.  Yet  this  expense  may  appear  incon¬ 
siderable,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  splendid  presents  which 
were  offered,  either  by  the  hand  or  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
to  all  the  celebrated  places  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  world; 
and  with  the  sums  allotted  to  repair  and  decorate  the  ancient 
temples,  which  had  suffered  the  silent  decay  of  time  or  the 
recent  injuries  of  Christian  rapine.  Encouraged  by  the  example, 
the  exhortations,  the  liberality,  of  their  pious  sovereign,  the 
cities  and  families  resumed  the  practice  of  their  neglected 
ceremonies.  “Every  part  of  the  world,”  exclaims  Libanius 
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with  devout  transport,  “  displayed  the  triumph  of  religion ;  and 
the  grateful  prospect  of  flaming  altars,  bleeding  victims,  the 
smoke  of  incense,  and  a  solemn  train  of  priests  and  prophets, 
without  fear  and  without  danger.  The  sound  of  prayer  and  of 
music  was  heard  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains ;  and  the 
same  ox  afforded  a  sacrifice  for  the  gods  and  a  supper  for  their 
joyous  votaries.” 87 

But  the  genius  and  power  of  Julian  were  unequal  to  the 
enterprise  of  restoring  a  religion  which  was  destitute  of  theo¬ 
logical  principles,  of  moral  precepts,  and  of  ecclesiastical  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  which  rapidly  hastened  to  decay  and  dissolution,  and 
was  not  susceptible  of  any  solid  or  consistent  reformation.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  more  especially  after  that 
office  had  been  united  with  the  Imperial  dignity,  comprehended 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  Julian  named  for  his 
vicars,  in  the  several  provinces,  the  priests  and  philosophers 
whom  he  esteemed  the  best  qualified  to  co-operate  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  great  design ;  and  his  pastoral  letters, 38  if  we  may 
use  that  name,  still  represent  a  very  curious  sketch  of  his  wishes 
and  intentions.  Be  directs  that  in  every  city  the  sacerdotal 
order  should  be  composed,  without  any  distinction  of  birth  or 
fortune,  of  those  persons  who  were  the  most  conspicuous  for 
their  love  of  the  gods  and  of  men.  “  If  they  are  guilty,” 
continues  he,  *«  of  any  scandalous  offence,  they  should  be  censured 
or  degraded  by  the  superior  pontiff ;  but,  as  long  as  they  retain 
their  rank,  they  are  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  magistrates 
and  people.  Their  humility  may  be  shown  in  the  plainness  of 
their  domestic  garb ;  their  dignity,  in  the  pomp  of  holy  vest¬ 
ments.  When  they  are  summoned  in  their  turn  to  officiate 
before  the  altar,  they  ought  not,  during  the  appointed  number 
of  days,  to  depart  from  the  precincts  of  the  temple ;  nor  should 

37  The  restoration  of  the  pagan  worship  is  described  by  Julian  (Misopogon,  p. 
346  [446,  ed.  Hertl.]),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  o.  60,  p.  286,  287,  and  Orat. 
Consular,  ad  Julian,  p.  245,  246,  edit.  Morel.),  Ammianus  (xxii.  12),  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  121).  These  writers  agree  in  the  essential,  and  even 
minute,  facts  ;  but  the  different  lights  in  which  they  view  the  extreme  devotion 
of  Julian  are  expressive  of  the  gradations  of  self -applause,  passionate  admiration, 
mild  reproof,  and  partial  invective. 

38  See  Julian.  Epistol.  xlix.  lxii.  lxiii.  and  a  long  and  curious  fragment  with¬ 
out  beginning  or  end,  p.  288-805  [371-392].  The  supreme  pontiff  derides  the 
Mosaic  history  and  the  Christian  discipline,  prefers  the  Greek  poets  to  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  and  palliates,  with  the  skill  of  a  Jesuit,  the  relative  worship  of 
images. 
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a  single  day  be  suffered  to  elapse  without  the  prayers  and  the 
sacrifice,  which  they  are  obliged  to  offer  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  state  and  of  individuals.  The  exercise  of  their  sacred 
functions  requires  an  immaculate  purity,  both  of  mind  and 
body ;  and,  even  when  they  are  dismissed  from  the  temple  to 
the  occupations  of  common  life,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to 
excel  in  decency  and  virtue  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  priest  of  the  gods  should  never  be  seen  in  theatres  or 
taverns.  His  conversation  should  be  chaste,  his  diet  temperate, 
his  friends  of  honourable  reputation;  and,  if  he  sometimes 
visits  the  Forum  or  the  Palace,  he  should  appear  only  as  the 
advocate  of  those  who  have  vainly  solicited  either  justice  or 
mercy.  His  studies  should  be  suited -to  the  sanctity  of  his 
profession.  Licentious  tales,  or  comedies,  or  satires,  must  be 
banished  from  his  library;  which  ought  solely  to  consist  of 
historical  and  philosophical  writings ;  of  history  which  iB 
founded  in  truth,  and  of  philosophy  which  is  connected  with 
religion.  The  impious  opinions  of  the  Epicureans  and  Sceptics 
deserve  his  abhorrence  and  contempt ; 39  but  he  should  diligently 
study  the  systems  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  and  of  the  Stoics, 
which  unanimously  teach  that  there  are  gods ;  that  the  world 
is  governed  by  their  providence;  that  their  goodness  iB  the 
source  of  every  temporal  blessing ;  and  that  they  have  prepared 
for  the  human  soul  a  future  state  of  reward  or  punishment.” 
The  Imperial  pontiff  inculcates,  in  the  most  persuasive  language, 
the  duties  of  benevolence  and  hospitality ;  exhorts  his  inferior 
clergy  to  recommend  the  universal  practice  of  those  virtues; 
promises  to  assist  their  indigence  from  the  public  treasury ;  and 
declares  his  resolution  of  establishing  hospitals  in  every  city, 
where  the  poor  should  be  received  without  any  invidious  dis¬ 
tinction  of  country  or  of  religion.  Julian  beheld  with  envy  the 
wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the  church ;  and  he  very  frankly 
confesses  his  intention  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  the  applause, 
as  well  as  advantage,  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  exclusive 
practice  of  charity  and  beneficence.40  The  same  spirit  of  imita- 

39  The  exultation  of  Julian  (p.  801)  that  these  impious  sects,  and  even  their 
writings,  are  extinguished  may  be  consistent  enough  with  the  sacerdotal  character  : 
but  it  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  to  wish  that  any  opinions  and  arguments  the 
most  repugnant  to  his  own  should  be  conoealed  from  tne  knowledge  of  mankind. 

40  Yet  he  insinuates  that  the  Christians,  under  the  pretence  of  charity,  in¬ 
veigled  children  from  their  religion  and  parents,  conveyed  them  on  ship-board, 
ana  devoted  those  victims  to  a  life  of  poverty  or  servitude  in  a  remote  country 
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tion  might  dispose  the  emperor  to  adopt  several  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  the  use  and  importance  of  which  were  approved  by 
the  success  of  his  enemies.  But,  if  these  imaginary  plans  of 
reformation  had  been  realized,  the  forced  and  imperfect  copy 
would  have  been  less  beneficial  to  Paganism  than  honourable 
to  Christianity.41  The  Gentiles,  who  peaceably  followed  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  were  rather  surprised  than  pleased 
with  the  introduction  of  foreign  manners ;  and,  in  the  short 
period  of  his  reign,  Julian  had  frequent  occasions  to  complain 
of  the  want  of  fervour  of  his  own  party.48 

The  enthusiasm  of  Julian  prompted  him  to  embrace  the 
friends  of  Jupiter  as  his  personal  friends  and  brethren ;  and, 
though  he  partially  overlooked  the  merit  of  Christian  constancy, 
he  admired  and  rewarded  the  noble  perseverance  of  those  Gen¬ 
tiles  who  had  preferred  the  favour  of  the  gods  to  that  of  the 
emperor.43  If  they  cultivated  the  literature,  as  well  as  the 
religion,  of  the  Greeks,  they  acquired  an  additional  claim  to  the 
friendship  of  Julian,  who  ranked  the  Muses  in  the  number  of 
his  tutelar  deities.  In  the  religion  which  he  had  adopted,  piety 
and  learning  were  almost  synonymous ; 44  and  a  crowd  of  poets, 
of  rhetoricians,  and  of  philosophers,  hastened  to  the  Imperial 
court,  to  occupy  the  vacant  places  of  the  bishops  who  had 
seduced  the  credulity  of  Constantius.  His  successor  esteemed 
the  ties  of  common  initiation  as  far  more  sacred  than  those  of 
consanguinity:  he  chose  his  favourites  among  the  sages  who 
were  deeply  skilled  in  the  occult  sciences  of  magic  and  divina- 

(p.  805  [891]).  Had  the  charge  been  proved,  it  was  his  duty,  not  to  complain,  bat 
to  punish.  [It  is  very  questionable  whether  Julian  meant  to  insinuate  this  charge. 
He  compares  the  conduct  of  the  “  Galilseans  ”  in  looking  after  the  poor  for  the 
sake  of  proselytizing  to  that  of  kidnappers  who  inveigle  children  by  giving  them 
a  cake  ;  the  simile  does  not  seem  to  be  applied  literally  to  the  Christians.] 

41  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  facetious,  ingenious,  and  argumentative.  Orat.  iii.  p. 
101, 102,  &c.  [iv.  c.  115  egg.].  He  ridicules  the  folly  of  such  vain  imitation  ;  and 
amuses  himself  with  inquiring,  what  lessons,  moral  or  theological,  could  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Grecian  fables. 

48  He  accuses  one  of  his  pontiffs  of  a  secret  confederacy  with  the  Christian 
bishops  and  presbyters.  Epist.  lxii.  [p.  588].  'Op&v  ofo  fx \v  dAiywplav  okw 

ti/juv  x pbs  robs  0c ovs,  and  again,  ripas  o5r«  faOv/xws,  <fec.  Epist.  lxiii.  [p.  587]. 

43  He  praises  the  fidelity  of  Callixene,  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  had  been  twioe 
as  constant  as  Penelope,  and  rewards  her  with  the  priesthood  of  the  Phrygian 
goddess  at  Pessinus.  (Julian.  Epist.  xxi.)  He  applauds  the  firmness  of  Sopater 
of  Hierapolis,  who  held  been  repeatedly  pressed  by  Constantius  and  Gallus  to 
apostatize.  (Epist.  xxvii.  p.  401  [518].) 

44  ‘O  5^  vofilfav  kSe\<pk  Kdyovs  r«  Kal  0c $bv  iepd,  Orat.  Parent,  o.  77,  p.  302.  The 
same  sentiment  is  frequently  inculcated  by  Julian,  Libanius,  and  the  rest  of  their 
party. 
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tion ;  and  every  impostor  who  pretended  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
futurity  was  assured  of  enjoying  the  present  hour  in  honour  and 
affluence.46  Among  the  philosophers,  Maximus  obtained  the 
most  eminent  rank  in  the  friendship  of  his  royal  disciple,  who 
communicated,  with  unreserved  confidence,  his  actions,  his  sen¬ 
timents,  and  his  religious  designs,  during  the  anxious  suspense 
of  the  civil  war.46  As  soon  as  Julian  had  taken  possession  of 
the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  dispatched  an  honourable  and 
pressing  invitation  to  Maximus ;  who  then  resided  at  Sardes  in 
Lydia,  with  Chrysanthius,  the  associate  of  his  art  and  studies. 
The  prudent  and  superstitious  Chrysanthius  refused  to  undertake 
a  journey  which  showed  itself,  according  to  the  rules  of  divina¬ 
tion,  with  the  most  threatening  and  malignant  aspect ;  but  his 
companion,  whose  fanaticism  was  of  a  bolder  cast,  persisted  in  his 
interrogations,  till  he  had  extorted  from  the  gods  a  seeming 
consent  to  his  own  wishes  and  those  of  the  emperor.  The 
journey  of  Maximus  through  the  cities  of  Asia  displayed  the 
triumph  of  philosophic  vanity ;  and  the  magistrates  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  honourable  reception  which  they  prepared  for  the 
friend  of  their  sovereign.  Julian  was  pronouncing  an  oration 
before  the  senate,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
Maximus.  The  emperor  immediately  interrupted  his  discourse, 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and,  after  a  tender  embrace,  conducted 
him  by  the  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly;  where  he 
publicly  acknowledged  the  benefits  which  he  had  derived  from  the 
instructions  of  the  philosopher.  Maximus, 47  who  soon  acquired  the 
confidence,  and  influenced  the  councils,  of  Julian,  waB  insensibly 
corrupted  by  the  temptations  of  a  court.  His  dress  became  more 
splendid,  his  demeanour  more  lofty,  and  he  was  exposed,  under  a 
succeeding  reign,  to  a  disgraceful  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which 
the  disciple  of  Plato  had  accumulated,  in  the  short  duration  of 
his  favour,  a  very  scandalous  proportion  of  wealth.  Of  the  other 
philosophers  and  sophists,  who  were  invited  to  the  Imperial 


45  The  curiosity  and  credulity  of  the  emperor,  who  tried  every  mode  of 
divination,  are  fairly  exposed  by  Ammianus,  xxii.  12. 

48  Julian.  Epist.  xxxviii.  Three  other  epistles  (xv.  xvi.  xxxix.)  in  the  same 
style  of  friendship  and  confidence  are  addressed  to  the  philosopher  Maximus. 

47  Eunapius  (in  Maximo,  p.  77,  78,  79,  and  in  Chrysanthio,  p.  147,  148)  has 
minutely  related  these  anecdotes,  which  he  conoeives  to  be  the  most  important 
events  of  the  age.  Yet  he  fairly  confesses  the  frailty  of  Maximus.  His  reception 
at  Constantinople  is  described  by  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  86,  p.  301)  and 
Ammianus  (xxii.  7). 
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residence  by  the  choice  of  Julian  or  by  the  success  of  Maximus, 
few  were  able  to  preserve  their  innocence  or  their  reputation.48 
The  liberal  gifts  of  money,  lands,  and  houses,  were  insufficient 
to  satiate  their  rapacious  avarice ;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
people  was  justly  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  their  abject 
poverty  and  disinterested  professions.  The  penetration  of 
Julian  could  not  always  be  deceived ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
despise  the  characters  of  those  men  whose  talents  deserved  his 
esteem ;  he  desired  to  escape  the  double  reproach  of  imprudence 
and  inconstancy ;  and  he  was  apprehensive  of  degrading,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  profane,  the  honour  of  letters  and  of  religion.49 

The  favour  of  Julian  was  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
Pagans,  who  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  worship  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  Christians,  who  prudently  embraced  the  religion  of  their 
sovereign.  The  acquisition  of  new  proselytes60  gratified  the 
ruling  passions  of  his  soul,  superstition  and  vanity;  and  he 
was  heard  to  declare  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  missionary  that, 
if  he  could  render  each  individual  richer  than  Midas,  and  every 
city  greater  than  Babylon,  he  should  not  esteem  himself  the 
benefactor  of  mankind,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  re¬ 
claim  his  subjects  from  their  impious  revolt  against  the  im¬ 
mortal  gods.61  A  prince,  who  had  studied  human  nature,  and 
who  possessed  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  empire,  could  adapt 
his  arguments,  his  promises,  and  his  rewards,  to  every  order 
of  Christians;62  and  the  merit  of  a  seasonable  conversion  was 

48  Ohrysanthius,  who  had  refused  to  quit  Lydia,  was  created  high -priest  of  the 
province.  His  cautious  and  temperate  use  of  power  secured  him  after  the 
revolution ;  and  he  lived  in  peace  ;  while  Maximus,  Prisons,  Ac.  were  persecuted 
by  the  Christian  ministers.  See  the  adventures  of  those  fanatic  sophists,  collected 
by  Bruoker,  tom.  ii.  p.  281-298. 

49  See  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  101, 102,  p.  824,  825,  326)  and  Bunapius  (Vii. 
Sophist,  in  Prororesio,  p.  126).  Some  students,  whose  expectations  perhaps  were 
groundless  or  extravagant,  retired  in  disgust.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iv.  p.  120.  It 
is  strange  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  contradict  the  title  of  one  of  Tillemonfs 
chapters  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  960) :  “  La  Oour  de  Julien  est  pleine  de 
philosophes  et  de  gens  perdus  ”. 

40  Under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  his  subjects  of  every  rank  aspired  to  the 
glorious  title  of  Convertisseur,  expressive  of  their  zeal  and  sucoess  in  making 
proselytes.  The  word  and  idea  are  growing  obsolete  in  France;  may  they 
never  be  introduced  into  England ! 

41  See  the  strong  expressions  of  Libanius,  which  were  probably  those  of  Julian 
himself.  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  59,  p.  285.) 

“When  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  x.  p.  167)  is  desirouB  to  magnify  the 
Christian  firmness  of  his  brother  Ceesarius,  physician  to  the  Imperial  court,  he 
owns  that  Caesarius  disputed  with  a  formidable  adversary,  woKbr  ip  UtKois,  «ol 
fiiyap  ip  x&yup  fcipAryTu  In  his  invectives  he  scarcely  allows  any  share  of  wit 
or  courage  to  the  apostate. 
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allowed  to  supply  the  defects  of  a  candidate,  or  even  to  expiate 
the  guilt  of  a  criminal.  As  the  army  is  the  most  forcible  engine 
of  absolute  power,  Julian  applied  himself,  with  peculiar  diligence, 
to  corrupt  the  religion  of  his  troops,  without  whose  hearty  con¬ 
currence  every  measure  must  be  dangerous  and  unsuccessful; 
and  the  natural  temper  of  soldiers  made  this  conquest  as  easy 
as  it  was  important.  The  legions  of  Gaul  devoted  themselves 
to  the  faith,  as  well  as  to  the  fortunes,  of  their  victorious  leader ; 
and  even  before  the  death  of  Constantins,  he  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  announcing  to  his  friends  that  they  assisted  with  fervent 
devotion,  and  voracious  appetite,  at  the  sacrifices,  which  were 
repeatedly  offered  in  his  camp,  of  whole  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen.53 
The  armies  of  the  East,  which  had  been  trained  under  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  cross,  and  of  Constantins,  required  a  more  artful  and 
expensive  mode  of  persuasion.  On  the  days  of  solemn  and 
public  festivals,  the  emperor  received  the  homage,  and  rewarded 
the  merits,  of  the  troops.  His  throne  of  state  was  encircled  with 
the  military  ensigns  of  Borne  and  the  republic ;  the  holy  name 
of  Christ  was  erased  from  the  Labarum and  the  symbols  of  war, 
of  majesty,  and  of  pagan  superstition,  were  so  dexterously  blended, 
that  the  faithful  subject  incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  when  he 
respectfully  saluted  the  person  or  image  of  his  sovereign.  The 
soldiers  passed  successively  in  review ;  and  each  of  them,  before 
he  received  from  the  hand  of  Julian  a  liberal  donative,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  his  rank  and  services,  was  required  to  cast  a  few 
grains  of  incense  into  the  flame  which  burnt  upon  the  altar. 
Some  Christian  confessors  might  resist,  and  others  might  repent ; 
but  the  far  greater  number,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gold  and 
awed  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  contracted  the  criminal 
engagement;  and  their  future  perseverance  in  the  worship  of 
the  gods  was  enforced  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  of 
interest.  By  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  arts,  and  at  the 
expense  of  sums  which  would  have  purchased  the  service  of  half 
the  nations  of  Scythia,  Julian  gradually  acquired  for  his  troops 
the  imaginary  protection  of  the  gods,  and  for  himself  the  firm 

#s  Julian.  Epist.  xxrviii.  Ammianus,  xxii.  12  [6].  Adeo  ufc  in  dies  pane 
singnloe  milites  oamis  distentiore  sagina  victitantes  inoultius,  potusque  aviditate 
correpti  [read,  corrupti]  humeris  impodti  transeuntium  per  plateas,  ex  publicis 
flsdibns  ...  ad  sua  diversoria  portarentur.  The  devout  prinoe  and  the  indignant 
historian  desoribe  the  same  scene ;  and  in  Illyricum  or  Antioch  similar  causes 
must  have  produced  similar  effects. 
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and  effectual  support  of  the  Roman  legions.54  It  is  indeed  more 
than  probable  that  the  restoration  and  encouragement  of  Pagan¬ 
ism  revealed  a  multitude  of  pretended  Christians,  who,  from 
motives  of  temporal  advantage,  had  acquiesced  in  the  religion 
of  the  former  reign ;  and  who  afterwards  returned,  with  the 
same  flexibility  of  conscience,  to  the  faith  which  was  professed 
by  the  successors  of  Julian. 

The  jews  While  the  devout  monarch  incessantly  laboured  to  restore 
and  propagate  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  he  embraced  the 
extraordinary  design  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
In  a  public  epistle66  to  the  nation  or  community  of  the  Jews, 
dispersed  through  the  provinces,  he  pities  their  misfortunes, 
condemns  their  oppressors,  praises  their  constancy,  declares 
himself  their  gracious  protector,  and  expresses  a  pious  hope 
that,  after  his  return  from  the  Persian  war,  he  may  be  permitted 
to  pay  his  grateful  vows  to  the  Almighty  in  his  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem.  The  blind  superstition  and  abject  slavery  of  those 
unfortunate  exiles  must  excite  the  contempt  of  a  philosophic 
emperor ;  but  they  deserved  the  friendship  of  Julian  by  their 
implacable  hatred  of  the  Christian  name.  The  barren  syna¬ 
gogue  abhorred  and  envied  the  fecundity  of  the  rebellious  church : 
the  power  of  the  Jews  was  not  equal  to  their  malice ;  but  their 
gravest  rabbis  approved  the  private  murder  of  an  apostate;56 
and  their  seditious  clamours  had  often  awakened  the  indolence 
of  the  pagan  magistrates.  Under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the 
Jews  became  the  subjects  of  their  revolted  children,  nor  was  it 

M  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  74,  75,  83-86  [iv.  c.  65  sggr.,  82  sqq.])  and  Libanius 
(Orat.  Parent,  c.  lxxxi.  bonrii.  p.  807,  308),  w§p\  ra^mjy  <nrou5^y,  ovk  aptfov/uu 
vKovtov  &v7)\&a$ai  yUyay.  The  sophist  owns  and  justifies  the  expense  of  these 
military  conversions. 

53  Julian’s  epistle  (xxv.)  is  addressed  to  the  community  of  the  Jews.  Aldus 
(Venet.  1499)  has  branded  it  with  an  *1  yrfi<rios ;  but  this  stigma  is  justly  removed 
by  the  subsequent  editors,  Petavius  and  Spanheim.  The  epistle  is  mentioned  by 
Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  22),  and  the  purport  of  it  is  confirmed  by  Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  p. 
Ill),  and  by  Julian  himself  (Fragment,  p.  296).  [In  a  Syriac  chronicle  (early  6th 
cent.)  a  story  is  told  that  a  number  of  Jews  from  Palestine  met  Julian  at  Tarsus, 
to  ask  leave  to  rebuild  their  Temple.  As  it  was  known  that  Julian  objected  to  the 
Jewish  monotheism,  they  exhibited  seven  idols  to  propitiate  him,  and  offered  in¬ 
cense  on  the  altars  of  his  heathen  deities.  He  acceded  to  their  request,  but  on 
their  way  home  the  Jews  were  murdered  by  Christian  soldiera.  See  Hoffmann, 
Julianos  der  Abtriinnige,  1880  (Leiden).] 

M  The  Misnah  denounced  death  against  those  who  abandoned  the  foundation. 
The  judgment  of  zeal  is  explained  by  Marsham  (Canon.  Ohrom.  p.  161, 162,  edit, 
fol.  London,  1672)  and  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  viii.  p.  120).  Constantine 
made  a  law  to  protect  Christian  converts  from  Judaism.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  til 
viii.  leg.  1.  Godefroy,  tom.  vi.  p.  215. 
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long  before  they  experienced  the  bitterness  of  domestic  tyranny. 

The  civil  immnnitiea  which  had  been  granted,  or  confirmed,  by 
Severus  were  gradually  repealed  by  the  Christian  princes ;  and 
a  rash  tumult  excited  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine67  seemed  to 
justify  the  lucrative  modes  of  oppression,  which  were  invented 
by  the  bishops  and  eunuchs  of  the  court  of  Constantius.  The 
Jewish  patriarch,  who  was  still  permitted  to  exercise  a  precarious 
jurisdiction,  held  his  residence  at  Tiberias;68  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  cities  of  Palestine  were  filled  with  the  remains  of  a 
people  who  fondly  adhered  to  the  promised  land.  But  the  edict 
of  Hadrian  was  renewed  and  enforced ;  and  they  viewed  from 
afar  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  which  were  profaned  in  their 
eyes  by  the  triumph  of  the  cross  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Christians.68 

In  the  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren  country,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
Jerusalem60  inclosed  the  two  mountains  of  Sion  and  Acra, 
within  an  oval  figure  of  about  three  English  miles.61  Towards 
the  south,  the  upper  town  and  the  fortress  of  David  were 
erected  on  the  lofty  ascent  of  Mount  Sion :  on  the  north  side, 
the  buildings  of  the  lower  town  covered  the  spacious  summit  [The 

°  ,  ,  Bakhra 

of  Mount  Acra;  and  a  part  of  the  hill,  distinguished  by  the Enclosure) 
name  of  Moriah  and  levelled  by  human  industry,  was  crowned 
with  the  stately  temple  of  the  Jewish  nation.  After  the  final 
destruction  of  the  temple,  by  the  arms  of  Titus  and  Hadrian, 
a  ploughshare  was  drawn  over  the  consecrated  ground,  as  a 

07  Et  interea  (during  the  civil  war  o f  Magnentius)  Judaeorura  seditio,  qui 
Patrioium  nefarie  in  regni  speciem  sustulerunt,  oppressa.  Aurelius  Victor  in 
Constantio,  c.  xlii  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  379  in  4to. 

06  The  city  and  synagogue  of  Tiberias  are  curiously  described  by  Reland, 

Palestin.  tom.  ii.  p.  1036-1042. 

M  Basnage  has  fully  illustrated  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  Constantine  and 
his  successors  (tom.  viii.  c.  iv.  p.  111-153).  [Cp.  Gratz,  Gesohichte  der  Juden,  iv. 
o.  19-21.] 

60  Reland  (Palestin.  1.  i.  p.  309,  390, 1.  iii.  p.  838)  describes,  with  learning  and 
perspicuity,  Jerusalem,  and  the  faoe  of  the  adjacent  country.  JSee  the  artiole 
“  Jerusalem  ”  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  in  the  new  ed.  of  Smithes  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible ;  also  the  series  of  memoirs  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund ;  the 
44  ordnance  survey  of  Jerusalem,’*  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  1866.  Cp.  Appendix  20.] 

61 1  have  consulted  a  rare  and  curious  treatise  of  M.  d’Anville  (sur  l’anoienne 
Jerusalem,  Paris,  1747,  p.  75).  The  circumference  of  the  ancient  city  (Euseb. 

Prseparat.  Evangel.  1.  ix.  c.  36)  was  twenty-seven  stadia,  or  2550  toises.  A  plan 
taken  on  the  spot  assigns  no  more  than  1980  for  the  modern  town.  The  circuit 
is  defined  by  natural  land-marks  which  cannot  be  mistaken  or  removed.  [Josephus 
(B.  J.  v.  4)  gives  33  stadia ;  Sir  C.  Wilson  calculates  not  more  than  25.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  modern  town  are  about  1000  yards  from  E.  to  W.  and  the  same  from 
N.  to  S.  A  map  showing  the  various  theories  as  to  the  line  of  the  old  walls  is 
given  in  the  book  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis,  The  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem,  1888.] 
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sign  of  perpetual  interdiction.  Sion  was  deserted;  and  the 
vacant  space  of  the  lower  city  was  filled  with  the  public  and 
private  edifices  of  the  Julian  colony,  which  spread  themselves 
over  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary.  The  holy  places  were 
polluted  with  monuments  of  idolatry ;  and,  either  from  design 
or  accident,  a  chapel  was  dedicated  to  Venus  on  the  spot  which 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.® 
Almost  three  hundred  years  after  those  stupendous  events,  the 
profane  chapel  of  Venus  was  demolished  by  the  order  of  Con¬ 
stantine  ;  and  the  removal  of  the  earth  and  stones  revealed  the 
holy  sepulchre  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.  A  magnificent  church 
was  erected  on  that  mystic  ground,  by  the  first  Christian 
emperor;  and  the  effects  of  his  pious  munificence  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  spot  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
footsteps  of  patriarchs,  of  prophets,  and  of  the  Son  of  (^rod.® 

The  passionate  desire  of  contemplating  the  original  monu¬ 
ments  of  their  redemption  attracted  to  Jerusalem  a  successive 
crowd  of  pilgrims,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
the  most  distant  countries  of  the  East ; 84  and  their  piety  was 
authorized  by  the  example  of  the  empress  Helena,  who  appears 
to  have  united  the  credulity  of  age  with  the  warm  feelings  of 
a  recent  conversion.  Sages  and  heroes,  who  have  visited  the 
memorable  scenes  of  ancient  wisdom  or  glory,  have  confessed 
the  inspiration  of  the  genius  of  the  place ; 66  and  the  Christian 
who  knelt  before  the  holy  sepulchre  ascribed  his  lively  faith 
and  his  fervent  devotion  to  the  more  immediate  influence  of 
the  Divine  spirit.  The  zeal,  perhaps  the  avarice,  of  the  clergy 

69  See  two  curious  passages  in  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  102,  t.  vi.  p.  315),  and  the 
ample  details  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  i.  p.  569,  tom.  iL  p.  289, 
294,  4to  edition). 

63  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  o.  25-47,  51-53.  The  emperor  likewise 
buUt  churches  at  Bethlem,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  oak  of  Mambre.  The 
holy  sepulchre  is  described  by  Sandys  (Travels,  p.  125-183),  and  curiously  de¬ 
lineated  by  Le  Bruyn  (Voyage  au  Levant,  p.  288-296).  [For  the  churches  of  Con¬ 
stantine  at  Jerusalem,  see  the  publication  for  1891  of  the  Palestine  Pilgrims’  Text 
Sooiety,  where  the  original  sources  are  translated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bernard.  Cp. 
Appendix  20.] 

64  The  Itinerary  from  Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem  was  composed  in  the  year  333, 
for  the  use  of  pilgrims  ;  among  whom  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  126)  mentions  the  Britons 
and  the  Indians.  The  causes  of  this  superstitious  fashion  are  discussed  in  the 
learned  and  judicious  preface  of  Wesseling  (Itin.  p.  537-545).  [A  translation  of  this 
itinerary  by  Mr.  A.  Stewart  is  published  by  the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Sooiety, 
1887.1 

*  Cicero  (de  Finibus,  v.  1)  has  beautifully  expressed  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 
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of  Jerusalem  cherished  and  multiplied  these  beneficial  visits. 
They  fixed,  by  unquestionable  tradition,  the  scene  of  each 
memorable  event.  They  exhibited  the  instruments  which  had 
been  used  in  the  passion  of  Christ :  the  nails  and  the  lance 
that  had  pierced  his  hands,  his  feet,  and  his  sides ;  the  crown 
of  thorns  that  was  planted  on  his  head,  the  pillar  at  which  he 
was  scourged ;  and,  above  all,  they  shewed  the  cross  on  which 
he  suffered,  and  which  was  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  reign 
of  those  princes  who  inserted  the  symbol  of  Christianity  in  the 
banners  of  the  Roman  legions.66  Such  miracles  as  seemed 
necessary  to  account  for  its  extraordinary  preservation  and 
seasonable  discovery  were  gradually  propagated  without  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  custody  of  the  true  cross,  which  on  Easter  Sunday 
was  solemnly  exposed  to  the  people,  was  entrusted  to  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  he  alone  might  gratify  the  curious  devotion 
of  the  pilgrims,  by  the  gift  of  small  pieces,  which  they  enchased 
in  gold  or  gems,  and  carried  away  in  triumph  to  their  respective 
countries.  But,  as  this  gainful  branch  of  commerce  must  soon 
have  been  annihilated,  it  was  found  convenient  to  suppose  that 
the  marvellous  wood  possessed  a  secret  power  of  vegetation ; 
and  that  its  substance,  though  continually  diminished,  still 
remained  entire  and  unimpaired.67  It  might  perhaps  have  been 
expected  that  the  influence  of  the  place,  and  the  belief  of  a  per¬ 
petual  miracle,  should  have  produced  some  salutary  effects  on 
the  morals  as  well  as  on  the  faith  of  the  people.  Yet  the 
most  respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  been  obliged 
to  confess,  not  only  that  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  were  filled 
with  the  incessant  tumult  of  business  and  pleasure,68  but  that 
every  species  of  vice,  adultery,  theft,  idolatry,  poisoning, 


06  Baronins  (Annal.  Ecoles.  a.d.  826,  No.  42-50)  and  Tillemont  (M4m.  Eocl6s. 
tom.  vii.  p.  8-16)  are  the  historians  and  champions  of  the  miraculous  invention  of 
the  cross,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Their  oldest  witnesses  are  Paulinus, 
Sulpicius  Severus,  Rufinus,  Ambrose,  and  perhaps  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  silence 
of  Eusebius  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  which  satisfies  those  who  think,  perplexes 
those  who  believe.  See  Jortin’s  sensible  remarks,  vol.  ii.  p.  238-248.  [Cp.  Ap¬ 
pendix  21.] 

67  This  multiplication  is  asserted  by  Paulinus  (epist.  xxxvii.  See  Dupin, 
Biblioth.  Ecol&.  tom.  iii.  p.  149),  who  seems  to  have  improved  a  rhetorical 
flourish  of  Cyril  into  a  real  fact.  The  same  supernatural  privilege  must  have 
been  communicated  to  the  Virgin’s  milk  (Erasmi  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  778.  Lug. 
Bat.  1703,  in  Colloq.  de  Peregrinat.  Religionis  ergo),  saints’  heads,  &o.  and  other 
relics,  whioh  were  repeated  in  so  many  different  churches. 

68  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  103),  whoresided  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bethlem, 
describes  the  vioes  of  Jerusalem  from  his  personal  experience, 

vol.  u.— 31 
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murder,  was  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  holy  city.*®  The 
wealth  and  pre-eminence  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  excited 
the  ambition  of  Arian,  as  well  as  orthodox,  candidates ;  and  the 
virtues  of  Cyril,  who,  since  his  death,  has  been  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Saint,  were  displayed  in  the  exercise,  rather  than  in 
the  acquisition,  of  his  episcopal  dignity.70 

Julian  at-  The  vain  and  ambitious  mind  of  Julian  might  aspire  to 

tompls  to  C/  a 

rebaud  the  restore  the  ancient  glory  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.71  As  the 
Christians  were  firmly  persuaded  that  a  sentence  of  everlasting 
destruction  had  been  pronounced  against  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  the  imperial  sophist  would  have  converted  the 
success  of  his  undertaking  into  a  specious  argument  against  the 
faith  of  the  prophecy  and  the  truth  of  revelation.72  He  was 
displeased  with  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  synagogue ;  but  he 
approved  the  institutions  of  Moses,  who  had  not  disdained  to 
adopt  many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Egypt.73  The  local 
and  national  deity  of  the  Jews  was  sincerely  adored  by  a  poly¬ 
theist  who  desired  only  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  gods ; u 
and  such  was  the  appetite  of  Jhlian  for  bloody  sacrifice  that  his 
emulation  might  be  excited  by  £he  piety  of  Solomon,  who  had 
offered,  at  the  feast  pf  the  dedication,  twenty-two  thousand  oxen 

**  Gregor.  Nywen,  apad  Wesseling.  p.  589.  The  whole  epistle,  which  ooo- 
demns  either  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  religious  pilgrimage,  is  painful  to  the  Catholic 
divines,  while  it  is  dear  and  familiar  to  our  Protestant  polemics. 

70  He  renounced  his  orthodox  ordination,  officiated  as  a  deacon,  and  was  re- 
ordained  by  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  But  Cyril  afterwards  changed  with  the 
times,  and  prudently  conformed  to  the  Nioene  faith.  Tillemont  (M6m.  Eccl&. 
tom.  viii.),  who  treats  his  memory  with  tenderness  and  respect,  has  thrown  his 
virtues  into  the  text,  and  his  faults  into  the  notes,  in  decent  obscurity,  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

0  71  Imperii  sui  memoriam  magnitudine  operum  gestiens  propagare.  Ammian. 
xxiii.  1.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  had  been  famous  even  among  the  Gentiles. 
They  had  many  temples  in  each  city  (at  Sichem  five,  at  Gaza  eight,  at  Borne  four 
hundred  and  twenty-four) ;  but  the  wealth  and  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  was 
centered  in  one  spot. 

73  The  secret  intentions  of  Julian  are  revealed  by  the  late  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
the  learned  and  dogmatic  Warburton ;  who,  with  the  authority  of  a  theologian, 
prescribes  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  discourse  entitled 
Julian  (2d  edition,  London,  1751)  is  strongly  marked  with  all  the  peculiarities 
which  are  imputed  to  the  Warburtonian  school. 

73 1  shelter  myself  behind  Maimonides,  Marsham,  Spencer,  Le  Clerc,  War- 
burton,  &o.  who  have  fairly  dended  the  fears,  the  folly,  ana  the  falsehood  of  some 
superstitious  divines.  See  Divine  Legation,  vol.  iv.  p.  25,  &c. 

74  Julian  (Fragment,  p.  295)  respectfully  styles  him  /ityas  Mi,  and  mentions 
him  elsewhere  (epist.  lxiii.)  with  still  higher  reverence.  He  doubly  condemns  the 
Christians :  for  believing  and  for  renouncing  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  Their 
Deity  was  a  true ,  but  not  the  only,  God.  Apud  Cyril.  1.  ix.  p.  805,  306. 
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and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep.76  These  con¬ 
siderations  might  influence  his  designs ;  but  the  prospect  of  an 
immediate  and  important  advantage  would  not  suffer  the  im¬ 
patient  monarch  to  expect  the  remote  and  uncertain  event  of 
the  Persian  war.  He  resolved  to  erect,  without  delay,  on  the 
commanding  eminence  of  Moriah,  a  stately  temple  which  might 
eclipse  the  splendour  of  the  church  of  the  Resurrection  on  the 
adjacent  hill  of  Calvary ;  to  establish  an  order  of  priests,  whose 
interested  zeal  would  detect  the  arts,  and  resist  the  ambition, 
of  their  Christian  rivals ;  and  to  invite  a  numerous  colony  of 
Jews,  whose  stern  fanaticism  would  be  always  prepared  to 
second,  and  even  to  anticipate,  the  hostile  measures  of  the  pagan 
government.  Among  the  friends  of  the  emperor  (if  the  names 
of  emperor  and  of  friend  are  not  incompatible)  the  first  place  was 
assigned,  by  Julian  himself,  to  the  virtuous  and  learned  Alypius.76 
The  humanity  of  Alypius  was  tempered  by  severe  justice  and 
manly  fortitude;  and,  while  he  exercised  his  abilities  in  the 
civil  administration  of  Britain,  he  imitated,  in  his  poetical  com¬ 
positions,  the  harmony  and  softness  of  the  odes  of  Sappho.  This 
minister,  to  whom  Julian  communicated,  without  reserve,  his 
most  careless  levities  and  his  most  serious  counsels,  received 
an  extraordinary  commission  to  restore,  in  its  pristine  beauty, 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  diligence  of  Alypius  required 
and  obtained  the  strenuous  support  of  the  governor  of  Palestine. 

At  the  call  of  their  great  deliverer,  the  Jews,  from  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire,  assembled  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their 
fathers ;  and  their  insolent  triumph  alarmed  and  exasperated 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The  desire  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  temple  has,  in  every  age,  been  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  In  this  propitious  moment  the  men  forgot 
their  avarice,  and  the  women  their  delicacy ;  spades  and  pick- 
axes  of  silver  were  provided  by  the  vanity  of  the  rich,  and 
the  rubbish  was  transported  in  mantles  of  silk  and  purple. 

Every  purse  was  opened  in  liberal  contributions,  every  hand 
claimed  a  share  in  the  pious  labour;  and  the  commands  of  The  enter- 

prise  U 

defeated 

70 1  Kings  viil.  63.  2  Chronicles  vii.  6.  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  Judaic.  1.  viii. 
c.  4,  p.  431,  edit.  Havercamp.  As  the  blood  and  smoke  of  so  many  hecatombs 
might  be  inconvenient,  Lightfoot,  the  Christian  Babbi,  removes  them  c>y  a  miracle. 

Le  Clerc  (ad  loca)  is  bold  enough  to  suspeot  the  fidelity  of  the  numbers. 

78  Julian,  epist.  xxix.  xxx.  La  B16terie  has  neglected  to  translate  the  second 
of  these  epistles. 
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a  great  monarch  were  executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole 
people.77 

Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  joint  efforts  of  power  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  were  unsuccessful ;  and  the  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple, 
which  is  now  covered  by  a  Mahometan  mosque,78  still  continued 
to  exhibit  the  same  edifying  spectacle  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
Perhaps  the  absence  and  death  of  the  emperor,  and  the  new 
maxims  of  a  Christian  reign,  might  explain  the  interruption  of 
an  arduous  work,  which  was  attempted  only  in  the  last  six 
months  of  the  life  of  Julian.79  But  the  Christians  entertained 
a  natural  and  pious  expectation  that,  in  this  memorable  contest, 
the  honour  of  religion  would  be  vindicated  by  some  signal 
miracle.  An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  fiery  eruption, 
which  overturned  and  scattered  the  new  foundations  of  the 
temple,  are  attested,  with  some  variations,  by  contemporary  and 
respectable  evidence.80  This  public  event  is  described  by  Am¬ 
brose,81  bishop  of  Milan,  in  an  epistle  to  the  emperor  Theo¬ 
dosius,  which  must  provoke  the  severe  animadversion  of  the 
Jews ;  by  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,88  who  might  appeal  to  the 

77  See  the  zeal  and  impatienoe  of  the  Jews  in  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p. 
Ill  [v.,  o.  4])  and  Theodoret  (1.  iii.  o.  20). 

78  Built  by  Omar,  the  second  Khaln,  who  died  a.d.  644.  This  great  mosque 
covers  the  whole  oonseorated  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple,  and  constitutes  almost 
a  square  of  760  toises ,  or  one  Roman  mile  in  circumference.  See  d’Anville,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  p.  45. 

19  Ammianus  records  the  consuls  of  the  year  863,  before  he  proceeds  to  men¬ 
tion  the  thoughts  of  Julian.  Tempi um  .  .  .  instaurare  sumptibus  cogitabat  im- 
modicis.  Warburton  has  a  secret  wish  to  anticipate  the  design  ;  but  he  must  have 
understood,  from  former  examples,  that  the  execution  of  such  a  work  would  have 
demanded  many  years.  [An  examination  of  the  evidence — especially  of  Julian's 
own  statement  (ep.  25,  p.  514, 1.  8)  that  he  intends  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  when  he 
has  finished  the  Persian  war  (1 Uope»<rdficvos) — leads  us  to  believe  that  the  work 
of  building  was  never  even  begun.  The  whole  story  seems  to  have  been  (as  Dr. 
Adler  concludes  in  his  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 
1898,  p.  615  a  deliberate  fiction  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  from  whose  Invective 
against  Julian  it  passed  into  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  then  (embellished  with 
contradictions)  into  the  ecclesiastical  historians  Socrates,  Ac.  (see  next  notes). 
Ammianus,  who  liked  a  miracle,  can  have  got  the  tale  from  the  same  source.  Dr. 
Adler  has  disposed  of  the  late  Jewish  authorities  who  are  mustered  in  Wagenseil’s 
Tela  Igttea  Satanae .] 

80  The  subsequent  witnesses,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Philostorgius, 
Ac.  add  contradictions  rather  than  authority.  Compare  the  objections  of  Basnage 
(Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  viii.  p.  157-168)  with  Warburton's  answer  (Julian,  p.  174-258). 
The  bishop  has  ingeniously  explained  the  miraculous  crosses  which  appeared  on 
the  garments  of  the  spectators  by  a  similar  instance,  and  the  natural  effects  of 
lightning. 

81  Ambros.  tom.  ii.  epist.  xl.  p.  946,  edit.  Benedictin.  He  composed  this 
fanatic  epistle  (a.d.  888)  to  justify  a  bishop,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
civil  magistrate  for  burning  a  synagogue. 

88  Chrysostom,  tom.  i.  p.  580,  advers.  Judseos  et  Gentes;  tom.  ii.  p.  574,  de 
Sanoto  Baby  14,  edit.  Montfauoon.  I  have  followed  the  common  and  natural 
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memory  of  the  elder  part  of  his  congregation  at  Antioch ;  and 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen,83  who  published  his  account  of  the 
miracle  before  the  expiration  of  the  same  year.  The  last  of  perhaps 
these  writers  has  boldly  declared  that  this  preternatural  event  natural 
was  not  disputed  by  the  infidels ;  and  his  assertion,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  is  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.84  The  philosophic  soldier,  who  loved 
the  virtues,  without  adopting  the  prejudices,  of  his  master,  has 
recorded,  in  his  judicious  and  candid  history  of  his  own  times, 
the  extraordinary  obstacles  which  interrupted  the  restoration  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  “Whilst  Alypius,  assisted  by  the 
governor  of  the  province,  urged  with  vigour  and  diligence  the 
execution  of  the  work,  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near 
the  foundations  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered 
the  place,  from  time  to  time,  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and 
blasted  workmen ;  and,  the  victorious  element  continuing  in  this 
manner  obstinately  and  resolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive 
them  to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned.”  Such 
authority  should  satisfy  a  believing,  and  must  astonish  an  in¬ 
credulous,  mind.  Yet  a  philosopher  may  still  require  the 
original  evidence  of  impartial  and  intelligent  spectators.  At 
this  important  crisis,  any  singular  accident  of  nature  would 
assume  the  appearance,  and  produce  the  effects,  of  a  real  pro¬ 
digy.  This  glorious  deliverance  would  be  speedily  improved 
and  magnified  by  the  pious  art  of  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  active  credulity  of  the  Christian  world ;  and,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  years,  a  Roman  historian,  careless  of  theological  dis¬ 
putes,  might  adorn  his  work  with  the  specious  and  splendid 
miracle.86 

supposition ;  but  the  learned  Benedictine,  who  dates  the  composition  of  these 
sermons  in  the  year  883,  is  confident  they  were  never  pronounced  from  the 
pulpit. 

88  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  110-118  [v.,  c.  2  sgq.].  Tfc  ofo  vtpi&trrror 
wturi  Baufiia,  teal  oM  roits  Mots  avrots  birtarolpevov  \4%wr  $ pxofJ.au. 

84  Ammian.  xxiii.  1.  Cum  itaque  rei  fortiter  instaret  Alypius,  juvaretque  pro- 
vinciae  rector,  metuendi  globi  flammarum  prope  fundamenta  orebris  assultibus 
erumpentes  fecere  locum  exustis  aliquoties  operantibus  inaccessum  :  hoeque  modo 
elemento  destinatius  repellente,  cessavit  inceptum.  Warburton  labours  (p.  60-90) 
to  extort  a  confession  of  the  miracle  from  the  mouths  of  Julian  and  Libanius,  and 
to  employ  the  evidence  of  a  rabbi  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  wit¬ 
nesses  can  only  be  received  by  a  very  favourable  judge. 

85  Dr.  Lardner,  perhaps  alone  of  the  Christian  critios,  presumes  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  famous  miracle  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  47-71). 

The  silence  of  Jerom  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  same  story,  which  was 
celebrated  at  a  distance,  might  be  despised  on  the  spot.  [Dr.  Adler  (loc.  cit.)  also 
notices  the  Bilence  of  Prudentius,  Orosius  (7,  30),  and  the  two  Cyrils.] 
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Partiality 
of  Julian 


[A.D.  368] 


The  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  was  secretly  connected 
with  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  church.  Julian  still  continued  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  without  distinguishing 
whether  this  universal  toleration  proceeded  from  his  justice  or 
his  clemency.  He  affected  to  pity  the  unhappy  Christians,  who 
were  mistaken  in  the  most  important  object  of  their  lives;  but 
his  pity  was  degraded  by  contempt,  his  contempt  was  embit¬ 
tered  by  hatred ;  and  the  sentiments  of  Julian  were  expressed 
in  a  style  of  sarcastic  wit,  which  inflicts  a  deep  and  deadly 
wound  whenever  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign.  As 
he  was  sensible  that  the  Christians  gloried  in  the  name  of  their 
Redeemer,  he  countenanced,  and  perhaps  enjoined,  the  use  of 
the  less  honourable  appellation  of  Galileans.8®  He  declared 
that,  by  the  folly  of  the  Galileans,  whom  he  describes  as  a  sect 
of  fanatics,  contemptible  to  men,  and  odious  to  the  gods,  the 
empire  had  been  reduced  to  the  brink  of  destruction;  and 
he  insinuates  in  a  public  edict  that  a  frantic  patient  might 
sometimes  be  cured  by  salutary  violence.87  An  ungenerous 
distinction  was  admitted  into  the  mind  and  counsels  of  Julian, 
that,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  religious  sentiments, 
one  part  of  his  subjects  deserved  his  favour  and  friendship, 
while  the  other  was  entitled  only  to  the  common  benefits  that 
his  justice  could  not  refuse  to  an  obedient  people.88  According 
to  a  principle,  pregnant  with  mischief  and  oppression,  the 
emperor  transferred  to  the  pontiffs  of  his  own  religion  the 
management  of  the  liberal  allowances  from  the  public  revenue 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  church  by  the  piety  of  Constan¬ 
tine  and  his  sons.  The  proud  system  of  clerical  honours  and 
immunities,  which  had  been  constructed  with  so  much  art  and 
labour,  was  levelled  to  the  ground ;  the  hopes  of  testamentary 

88  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  Hi.  p.  81.  And  this  law  was  confirmed  by  the  invariable 
practice  of  Julian  himself.  Warburton  has  justly  observed  (p.  35)  that  the 
Platonists  believed  in  the  mysterious  virtue  of  words  ;  and  Julian’s  dislike  for  the 
name  of  Christ  might  proceed  from  superstition,  as  well  as  from  contempt. 

87  Fragment.  Julian,  p.  28 8  [371,  ed.  Hertl.].  He  derides  the  ftwpla  TaXiXaim 
(epist.  vii.),  and  so  far  loses  sight  of  the  principles  of  toleration  as  to  wish  (epist. 
Xlii.)  bcovras  iaada t. 

88  Oil  ydp  fxoi  dcpts  fori  KOfii(4fitv  4\ta(pay. 

"Avfyar  [iep.  bvfpas]  ot  kc  Btolair  iir 4xBvyr*  i$aydrourty. 

These  two  lines,  which  Julian  has  changed  and  perverted  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
bigot  (Epist.  xlix.),  are  taken  from  the  speech  of  i&olus,  when  he  refuses  to  grant 
Ulysses  a  fresh  supply  of  winds  (Odyss.  x.  73).  Libanius  fOrat.  Parental,  c.  fix. 
p.  286)  attempts  to  justify  this  partial  behaviour  by  an  apology  in  whioh  persecu¬ 
tion  peeps  through  the  mask  of  candour. 
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donations  were  intercepted  by  the  rigour  of  the  laws ;  and  the 
priests  of  the  Christian  sect  were  confounded  with  the  last 
and  most  ignominious  class  of  the  people.  Such  of  these 
regulations  as  appeared  necessary  to  check  the  ambition  and 
avarice  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  soon  afterwards  imitated  by  the 
wisdom  of  an  orthodox  prince.  The  peculiar  distinctions  which 
policy  has  bestowed,  or  superstition  has  lavished,  on  the 
sacerdotal  order  must  be  confined  to  those  priests  who  profess 
the  religion  of  the  state.  But  the  will  of  the  legislator  was  not 
exempt  from  prejudice  and  passion ;  and  it  was  the  object  of 
the  insidious  policy  of  Julian  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  all 
the  temporal  honours  and  advantages  which  rendered  them 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.89 

A  just  and  severe  censure  has  been  inflicted  on  the  law  which 
prohibited  the  Christians  from  teaching  the  arts  of  grammar  chrutian* 
and  rhetoric.90  The  motives  alleged  by  the  emperor  to  justify  teaming 
this  partial  and  oppressive  measure  might  command,  during  his  unhjime. 
lifetime,  the  silence  of  slaves  and  the  applause  of  flatterers. A  D' 
Julian  abuses  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  a  word  which  might 
be  indifferently  applied  to  the  language  and  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks  :  he  contemptuously  observes  that  the  men  who  exalt 
the  merit  of  implicit  faith  are  unfit  to  claim  or  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  science ;  and  he  vainly  contends  that,  if  they  refuse 
to  adore  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  they  ought  to 
content  themselves  with  expounding  Luke  and  Matthew  in  the 
churches  of  the  Galileans.91  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  education  of  the  youth  was  entrusted  to  masters  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric ;  who  were  elected  by  the  magistrates, 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  distinguished  by  many 
lucrative  and  honourable  privileges.  The  edict  of  Julian  appears 
to  have  included  the  physicians,  and  professors  of  all  the  liberal 
arts ;  and  the  emperor,  who  reserved  to  himself  the  approbation 

89  These  laws  which  affected  the  clergy  may  be  found  in  the  slight  hints  of 
Julian  himself  (Epist.  lit),  in  the  vague  declamations  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  86, 

87),  and  in  the  positive  assertions  of  Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  6).  [See  Cod.  Theod.  12,  1, 

60.] 

90  InclemenB  .  .  .  perenni  obruendum  silentio.  Ammian.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6. 

91  The  edict  itself,  which  is  still  extant  among  the  epistles  of  Julian  (xlii.), 
may  be  compared  with  the  loose  invectives  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  96).  Tillemont 
(M6m.  Eccl6s.  t.  vii.  p.  1291-1294)  has  collected  the  seeming  differences  of  ancients 
and  modems.  They  may  be  easily  reconciled.  The  Christians  were  directly  forbid 
to  teach,  they  were  indirectly  forbid  to  learn ;  since  they  would  not  frequent  the 
schools  of  the  Pagans. 
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of  the  candidates,  was  authorized  by  the  laws  to  corrupt,  or  to 
punish,  the  religious  constancy  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
Christians.92  As  soon  as  the  resignation  of  the  more  obstin¬ 
ate  98  teachers  had  established  the  unrivalled  dominion  of  the 
Pagan  sophists,  Julian  invited  the  rising  generation  to  resort 
with  freedom  to  the  public  schools,  in  a  just  confidence  that 
their  tender  minds  would  receive  the  impressions  of  literature 
and  idolatry.  If  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  youth  should 
be  deterred  by  their  own  scruples,  or  by  those  of  their  parents, 
from  accepting  this  dangerous  mode  of  instruction,  they  must 
at  the  same  time  relinquish  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education. 
Julian  had  reason  to  expect  that,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years, 
the  church  would  relapse  into  its  primaeval  simplicity,  and  that 
the  theologians,  who  possessed  an  adequate  share  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  eloquence  of  the  age,  would  be  succeeded  by  a  generation 
of  blind  and  ignorant  fanatics,  incapable  of  defending  the  truth 
of  their  own  principles  or  of  exposing  the  various  follies  of  Poly¬ 
theism.94 

Disgraoe  It  was  undoubtedly  the  wish  and  the  design  of  Julian  to  de¬ 
pression  prive  the  Christians  of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  of  knowledge, 
chdfftiftnB  and  of  power ;  but  the  injustice  of  excluding  them  from  all  offices 
of  trust  and  profit  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  his  general 
policy  rather  than  the  immediate  consequence  of  any  positive 
law.96  Superior  merit  might  deserve,  and  obtain,  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  exceptions ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  officers 
were  gradually  removed  from  their  employments  in  the  state, 
the  army,  and  the  provinces.  The  hopes  of  future  candidates 
were  extinguished  by  the  declared  partiality  of  a  prince  who 

98  Codex  Theodos.  1.  xiii.  tit.  iii.  de  medicis  et  profeasoribus,  leg.  5  (published 
the  17th  June,  received,  at  Spoleto  in  Italy,  the  29th  of  July,  a.d.  363),  with 
Godefroy’s  Illustrations,  tom.  v.  p.  31. 

93  Orosius  celebrates  their  disinterested  resolution,  Sicut  a  majoribus  nostris 
oompertum  habemus,  omnes  ubique  propemodum  .  .  .  officium  quam  fidem  de- 
serere  maluerunt,  vii.  30.  ProsBresius,  a  Christian  sophist,  refused  to  acoept  the 
partial  favour  of  the  emperor,  Hieronym.  in  Chron.  p.  185,  edit.  Scaliger.  Euna- 
pius  in  Proaeresio.  p.  126. 

94  They  had  reoourse  to  the  expedient  of  composing  books  for  their  own 
schools.  Within  a  few  months  Apollinaris  produced  his  Christian  imitations  of 
Homer  (a  sacred  history  in  xxiv  books),  Pindar,  Euripides,  and  Menander ;  and 
Sosomen  is  satisfied  that  they  equalled,  or  excelled,  the  originals. 

96  It  was  the  instruction  of  Julian  to  his  magistrates  (Epist.  vii.)  v/xm/aurfai  pi4v 
rot  robs  0*o<rtfa7s  teal  irdw  <p-r)^l  8§?v.  Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  18)  and  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c. 
18)  must  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  95),  not  less  prone  to 
exaggeration,  but  more  restrained  by  the  actual  knowledge  of  his  contemporary 
readers. 
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maliciously  reminded  them  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Christian 
to  use  the  sword  either  of  justice  or  of  war ;  and  who  studiously 
guarded  the  camp  and  the  tribunals  with  the  ensigns  of  idol¬ 
atry.  The  powers  of  government  were  entrusted  to  the  Pagans, 
who  professed  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  religion  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  ;  and,  as  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was  often  directed  by 
the  rules  of  divination,  the  favourites  whom  he  preferred  as 
the  most  agreeable  to  the  gods  did  not  always  obtain  the 
approbation  of  mankind.9*’  Under  the  administration  of  their 
enemies,  the  Christians  had  much  to  suffer,  and  more  to  appre¬ 
hend.  The  temper  of  Julian  was  averse  to  cruelty;  and  the 
care  of  his  reputation,  which  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
universe,  restrained  the  philosophic  monarch  from  violating  the 
laws  of  justice  and  toleration  which  he  himself  had  so  recently 
established.  But  the  provincial  ministers  of  his  authority  were 
placed  in  a  less  conspicuous  station.  In  the  exercise  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  they  consulted  the  wishes,  rather  than  the  com¬ 
mands,  of  their  sovereign ;  and  ventured  to  exercise  a  secret 
and  vexatious  tyranny  against  the  sectaries,  on  whom  they 
were  not  permitted  to  confer  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  The 
emperor,  who  dissembled  as  long  as  possible  his  knowledge  of 
the  injustice  that  was  exercised  in  his  name,  expressed  his  real 
sense  of  the  conduct  of  his  officers  by  gentle  reproofs  and  sub¬ 
stantial  rewards.97 

The  most  effectual  instrument  of  oppression  with  which  they  The?  an 
were  armed  was  the  law  that  obliged  the  Christians  to  make  full  demnea  to 
and  ample  satisfaction  for  the  temples  which  they  had  de-  Pagan 
stroyed  under  the  preceding  reign.  The  zeal  of  the  triumphant  mP  es 
church  had  not  'always  expected  the  sanction  of  the  public 
authority ;  and  the  bishops,  who  were  secure  of  impunity,  had 
often  marched,  at  the  head  of  their  congregations,  to  attack  and 
demolish  the  fortresses  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  The  conse¬ 
crated  lands,  which  had  increased  the  patrimony  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  or  of  the  clergy,  were  clearly  defined,  and  easily  restored. 

But  on  these  lands,  and  on  the  ruins  of  Pagan  superstition,  the 
Christians  had  frequently  erected  their  own  religious  edifices : 

96  Vfov  &&oi>s  Kcd  Bitofa.  Lib&nius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  88,  p.  314. 

97  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  p.  74,  91,  92.  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  14.  Theodoret,  1.  in. 
c.  6.  Some  drawback  may  however  be  allowed  for  the  violence  of  their  zeal,  not 
less  partial  than  the  zeal  of  Julian.  [On  Julian’s  persecutions,  compare  Mr. 
Gw&tkin’s  Arianism,  p.  216  sqq .] 
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and,  as  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  church  before  the 
temple  could  be  rebuilt,  the  justice  and  piety  of  the  emperor 
were  applauded  by  one  party,  while  the  other  deplored  and 
execrated  his  sacrilegious  violence.®8  After  the  ground  was 
cleared,  the  restitution  of  those  stately  structures  which  had 
been  levelled  with  the  dust  and  of  the  precious  ornaments  which 
had  been  converted  to  Christian  uses  swelled  into  a  very  large 
account  of  damages  and  debt.  The  authors  of  the  injury  had 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  discharge  this  accumu¬ 
lated  demand ;  and  the  impartial  wisdom  of  a  legislator  would 
have  been  displayed  in  balancing  the  adverse  claims  and  com¬ 
plaints,  by  an  equitable  and  temperate  arbitration.  But  the 
whole  empire,  and  particularly  the  East,  was  thrown  into  con¬ 
fusion  by  the  rash  edicts  of  Julian ;  and  the  Pagan  magistrates, 
inflamed  by  zeal  and  revenge,  abused  the  rigorous  privilege  of 
the  Boman  law,  which  substitutes,  in  the  place  of  his  inadequate 
property,  the  person  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Under  the  pre¬ 
ceding  reign,  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,®9  had  laboured  in  the 
conversion  of  his  people  with  arms  more  effectual  than  those 
of  persuasion.100  The  magistrates  required  the  full  value  of  a 
temple  which  had  been  destroyed  by  his  intolerant  zeal :  but,  as 
they  were  satisfied  of  his  poverty,  they  desired  only  to  bend  his 
inflexible  spirit  to  the  promise  of  the  slightest  compensation. 
u.d.363)  They  apprehended  the  aged  prelate,  they  inhumanly  scourged 
him,  they  tore  his  beard ;  and  his  naked  body,  anointed  with 
honey,  was  suspended  in  a  net  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
exposed  to  the  stings  of  insects  and  the  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun.1*1 

**  If  we  compare  the  gentle  language  of  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  60,  p.  286) 
with  the  passionate  exclamations  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  86,  87),  we  may  find  it 
difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  two  orators  are  really  describing  the  same 
events. 

"Restan,  or  Arethusa,  at  the  equal  distance  of  sixteen  miles  between  Emm 
(Hems)  and  Epiphania  (Hamath),  was  founded,  or  at  least  named,  by  Sciences 
Nicator.  Its  peculiar  sera  dates  from  the  year  of  Borne  685  according  to  the  medals 
of  the  city.  In  the  decline  of  the  Seleucides,  Emesa  and  Arethusa  were  usurped 
by  the  Arab  Sampsiceramus,  whose  posterity,  the  vassals  of  Rome,  were  not  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  See  d’Anville’s  Maps  and  G<k>graphie 
Anoienne,  tom.  ii.  p.  184.  Wesseling.  Itineraria,  p.  188,  and  Noris.  Epoch.  Syro- 
Macedon.  p.  80,  481,  482. 

100Sozomen,  1.  v.  o.  10.  It  is  surprising  that  Gregory  and  Theodoret  should 
suppress  a  circumstance  whioh,  in  their  eyes,  must  have  enhanced  the  religions 
merit  of  the  confessor. 

101  The  sufferings  and  constancy  of  Mark,  which  Gregory  has  so  tragically 
painted  (Orat.  iii.  p.  88-91  [iv.,  c.  88  sqq.]),  are  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable  and 
reluctant  evidence  of  Libanius.  Mdptcos  ticuvos  Kpsfi&fitvos,  irol  fJuurrtyaCp^por,  mat 
rov  Tcwyutros  abr$  nWofityov  wdvra  iwtyK&v  &v8pelc*s  vvv  icr60«6s  4<m  ruts  Tipnts ,  tc&y 
<parjj  tov  ircpifuCx^ror  ti/Ofo.  Epist.  780,  p.  850,  851,  edit.  Wolf.  Amstel.  1788. 
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From  this  lofty  station,  Mark  still  persisted  to  glory  in  his 
crime  and  to  insult  the  impotent  rage  of  his  persecutors.  He 
was  at  length  rescued  from  their  hands,  and  dismissed  to  enjoy 
the  honour  of  his  divine  triumph.  The  Arians  celebrated  the 
virtue  of  their  pious  confessor ;  the  Catholics  ambitiously  claimed 
his  alliance ; 102  and  the  Pagans,  who  might  be  susceptible  of 
shame  or  remorse,  were  deterred  from  the  repetition  of  such 
unavailing  cruelty.108  Julian  spared  his  life ;  but,  if  the  bishop 
of  Arethusa  had  saved  the  infancy  of  Julian,104  posterity  will 
condemn  the  ingratitude,  instead  of  praising  the  clemency,  of 
the  emperor. 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Antioch,  the  Macedonian  The  temple 
kings  of  Syria  had  consecrated  to  Apollo  one  of  the  most  ele-  grove  of 
gant  places  of  devotion  in  the  Pagan  world.105  A  magnificent  p  ne 
temple  rose  in  honour  of  the  god  of  light;  and  his  colossal 
figure 106  almost  filled  the  capacious  sanctuary,  which  was  en¬ 
riched  with  gold  and  gems,  and  adorned  by  the  skill  of  the 
Grecian  artists.  The  deity  was  represented  in  a  bending  atti¬ 
tude,  with  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand,  pouring  out  a  libation  on 
the  earth,  as  if  he  supplicated  the  venerable  mother  to  give  to 
his  arms  the  cold  and  beauteous  Daphne  ;  for  the  spot  was  en¬ 
nobled  by  fiction,  and  the  fancy  of  the  Syrian  poets  had  trans¬ 
ported  the  amorous  tale  from  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  to  those 
of  the  Orontes.  The  ancient  rites  of  Greece  were  imitated  by 
the  royal  colony  of  Antioch.  A  stream  of  prophecy,  which 
rivalled  the  truth  and  reputation  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  flowed 

^Ufpiftdxvros  certatim  earn  sibi  (Ohristiani)  vindicant.  It  is  thus  that  La 
Oroze  and  Wolfius  (ad  loo.)  have  explained  a  Greek  word  whose  true  signification 
had  been  mistaken  by  former  interpreters,  and  even  by  Le  Clerc  (Bibliothfcque 
Ancienne  et  Moderns,  tom.  iii.  p.  371).  Yet  Tillemont  is  strangely  puzzled  to 
understand  (M6m.  Eccl6s.  tom.  vii.  p.  1809)  how  Gregory  and  Theodoret  could 
mistake  a  Semi-Arian  bishop  for  a  saint. 

103 See  the  probable  advice  of  Sallust  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  90, 91).  Lib- 
anius  intercedes  for  a  similar  offender,  lest  they  should  find  many  Marks ;  yet 
he  allows  that,  if  Orion  had  secreted  the  consecrated  wealth,  he  deserved  to  suffei 
the  punishment  of  Marsyas  :  to  be  flayed  alive  (Epist.  730,  p.  349-561). 

1<M  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90  [iv.,  o.  91])  is  satisfied  that,  by  saving  the  apostate, 

Mark  had  deserved  still  more  than  he  had  suffered. 

iw  The  grove  and  temple  of  Daphne  are  described  by  Strabo  (L  xvi.  p.  1089, 

1090,  edit.  Amstel.  1707),  Libanius  (Nenia,  p.  185,  188,  Antioohic.  Orat.  xi.  p.  380, 

381),  and  Sozomen  (1.  v.  o.  19).  Wesseling  Itinerar.  p.  581)  and  Gasaubon  (ad 
Hist.  August,  p.  64)  illustrate  this  curious  subject. 

106  Simulacrum  in  eo  Olympiaci  Jovis  imitamenti  sequiparans  magnitudinem. 

Ammian.  xxii.  13.  The  Olympic  Jupiter  was  sixty  feet  high,  and  his  bulk  was 
consequently  equal  to  that  of  a  thousand  men.  See  a  curious  Memoirs  of  the 
Abb4  Gedoyn  (Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  ix.  p.  198). 
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from  the  Gastalian  fountain  of  Daphne.107  In  the  adjacent 
fields  a  stadium  was  built  by  a  special  privilege,108  which  had 
been  purchased  from  Elis ;  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated 
at  the  expense  of  the  city ;  and  a  revenue  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  was  annually  applied  to  the  public  pleasures.109 
The  perpetual  resort  of  pilgrims  and  spectators  insensibly  formed, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple,  the  stately  and  populous 
village  of  Daphne,  which  emulated  the  splendour,  without  ac¬ 
quiring  the  title,  of  a  provincial  city.  The  temple  and  the 
village  were  deeply  bosomed  in  a  thick  grove  of  laurels  and 
cypresses,  which  reached  as  far  as  a  circumference  of  ten  miles, 
and  formed  in  the  most  sultry  summers  a  cool  and  impenetrable 
shade.  A  thousand  streams  of  the  purest  water,  issuing  from 
every  hill,  preserved  the  verdure  of  the  earth  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air ;  the  senses  were  gratified  with  harmonious  sounds 
and  aromatic  odours ;  and  the  peaceful  grove  was  consecrated  to 
health  and  joy,  to  luxury  and  love.  The  vigorous  youth  pur¬ 
sued,  like  Apollo,  the  object  of  his  desires ;  and  the  blushing 
maid  was  warned,  by  the  fate  of  Daphne,  to  shun  the  folly  of 
unseasonable  coyness.  The  soldier  and  the  philosopher  wisely 
avoided  the  temptation  of  this  sensual  paradise;110  where 
pleasure,  assuming  the  character  of  religion,  imperceptibly 
dissolved  the  firmness  of  manly  virtue.  But  the  groves  of 
Daphne  continued  for  many  ages  to  enjoy  the  veneration  of 
natives  and  strangers ;  the  privileges  of  the  holy  ground  were 
enlarged  by  the  munificence  of  succeeding  emperors;  and 

1(n  Hadrian  read  the  history  of  his  future  fortunes  on  a  leaf  dipped  in  the 
Oastalian  stream :  a  trick  which,  according  to  the  physician  Van  dale  (De  Or&culis, 
p.  281 ,  282),  might  be  easily  performed  by  chemical  preparations.  The  emperor 
stopped  the  source  of  such  dangerous  knowledge ;  which  was  again  opened  by  the 
devout  curiosity  of  Julian. 

108  It  was  purchased,  a.d.  44,  in  the  year  92  of  the  sera  of  Antioch  (Noris. 
Epoch.  Syro-Maced.  p.  139-174)  for  the  term  of  ninety  Olympiads.  But  the 
Olympic  games  of  Antioch  were  not  regularly  celebrated  till  the  reign  of 
Oommodus.  [Rather,  Carac&lla,  212  a.d.  ;  see  Clinton,  Fasti  Rom.]  See  the 
curious  details  in  the  Chronicle  of  John  Malala  (tom.  i.  p.  298,  820,  872-881),  a 
writer  whose  merit  and  authority  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  native 
city. 

100  Fifteen  talents  of  gold,  bequeathed  by  Sosibius,  who  died  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  The  theatrical  merits  of  the  Syrian  cities,  in  the  age  of  Constantine, 
are  compared  in  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  6  (Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  tom. 
*»•)• 

110  Avidio  Cassio  Syriacas  legiones  dedi  luxuriA  diffluentes  et  Daphnicis  mori- 
bus.  These  are  the  words  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  in  an  original  letter 
preserved  by  his  biographer  in  Hist.  August,  p.  41  [vi.  6].  Cassius  dismissed  or 
punished  every  soldier  who  was  seen  at  Daphne. 
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every  generation  added  new  ornaments  to  the  splendour  of  the 
temple.111 

When  Jnlian,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  festival,  hastened  Neglect^ 
to  adore  the  Apollo  of  Daphne,  his  devotion  was  raised  to  the  f*na.tion  of 
highest  pitch  of  eagerness  and  impatience.  His  lively  imagina-  P 
tion  anticipated  the  grateful  pomp  of  victims,  of  libations,  and 
of  incense ;  a  long  procession  of  youths  and  virgins,  clothed  in 
white  robes,  the  symbol  of  their  innocence ;  and  the  tumultuous 
concourse  of  an  innumerable  people.  But  the  zeal  of  Antioch 
was  diverted,  since  the  reign  of  Christianity,  into  a  different 
channel.  Instead  of  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen  sacrificed  by  the 
tribes  of  a  wealthy  city  to  their  tutelar  deity,  the  emperor  com¬ 
plains  that  he  found  only  a  single  goose,  provided  at  the  expense 
of  a  priest,  the  pale  and  solitary  inhabitant  of  this  decayed 
temple.112  The  altar  was  deserted,  the  oracle  had  been  reduced 
to  silence,  and  the  holy  ground  was  profaned  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christian  and  funereal  rites.  After  Baby  las 118  (a  bishop 
of  Antioch,  who  died  in  prison  in  the  persecution  of  Decius) 

111  Aliquantum  agrorum  Daphnensibas  dedit  (Pompey),  quo  Iuoub  ibi  spatiosior 
fieret ;  delectatus  amcenitate  loci  et  aquarum  abunaantiA.  Eutropius,  vi.  14. 

Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinces,  c.  16. 

lla  Julian  (Misopogon,  p.  861,  362)  discovers  his  own  character  with  that 
naXvett,  that  unconscious  simplicity,  which  always  constitutes  genuine  humour. 

113  Babylas  is  named  by  Eusebius  in  the  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Antioch 
(Hist.  Eccles.  1.  vi.  c.  29,  39).  His  triumph  over  two  emperors  (the  first  fabulous, 
the  second  historical)  is  diffusely  celebrated  by  Chrysostom  (tom.  ii.  p.  636-579, 
edit.  Montfaucon).  Tillemont  (M6m.  Ecol&.  t.  iii,  part  ii.  p.  287-302,  459-465) 
becomes  almost  a  sceptic.  [The  history  of  the  remains  of  Babylas  is  told,  accur¬ 
ately  for  the  most  part,  by  Tillemont,  and  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Bishop  Light- 
foot  (in  Apostolic  Fathers,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  41  sqq.),  who  uncovers  a  nest  of  errors 
in  the  account  of  Gibbon.  (1)  From  Sozomen,  v.  20,  it  is  clear  that  persecutions 
intervened  between  the  procession  and  the  outbreak  of  the  fire.  Consequently 
Tillemont  and  Gibbon  are  wrong  in  stating  that  the  fire  broke  out  “  during  the 
night  which  terminated  this  indiscreet  procession  ” — a  false  inference  from  Amm. 
xxii.  13  (Lightfoot,  p.  43,  n.  5).  (2)  Gibbon  seems  to  confound  Theodoras,  a  young 

man  mentioned  by  Rufinus,  x.  36  (to  whom  he  was  known)  and  Socrates,  3, 19, 
with  the  presbyter  and  martyr  Theodoret  put  to  death  by  Julian’s  uncle,  Count 
Julian  (Soz.  v.  8  ;  Ruinart,  Acta  Mart.  Sine.  p.  605  sqq.).  (3)  Ammian’s  expression 
levissimus  rumor  relates  not  to  the  charge  against  Christians,  but  to  the  story 
that  the  fire  was  accidentally  caused  by  the  philosopher  Asclepiades.  Gibbon 
wrongly  connected  hoc  ex  causa  with  the  preceding  sentence  :  Amm.  22, 13,  8. 

(41  Babylas,  removed  by  Julian’s  orders,  was  placed  in  his  former  martyrium 
within  the  city  (Chrysostom,  ii.  564-5) ;  soon  afterwards  a  splendid  church  was 
built  in  his  honour,  outside  the  city  on  the  other  side  of  the  Orontes,  and  his  bones 
were  placed  in  it,  during  the  bishopric  of  Meletius,  who  died  881  a.d.  (Chiys.  de 
Hier.  Bab.  p.  535).  Gibbon  apparently  confounds  the  martyrium  in  Daphne  with 
this  new  ohurch,  when  he  says  “  A  magnificent  church  was  erected  over  his 
remains  ”.  (6)  “  The  churoh  of  St.  Babylas  was  subsequently  demolished  ”  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  Chrysostom’s  statement  (p.  665)  that  the  martyrium  in  Daphne 
was  left  standing  after  the  fire.] 
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had  rested  near  a  century  in  his  grave,  his  body,  by  the  order 
of  the  Caesar  Gallus,  was  transported  into  the  midst  of  the 
grove  of  Daphne.  A  magnificent  church  was  erected  over  his 
remains;  a  portion  of  the  sacred  lands  was  usurped  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy,  and  for  the  burial  of  the  Christians 
of  Antioch  who  were  ambitious  of  lying  at  the  feet  of  their 
bishop ;  and  the  priests  of  Apollo  retired,  with  their  affrighted 
and  indignant  votaries.  As  soon  as  another  revolution  seemed 
to  restore  the  fortune  of  Paganism,  the  church  of  St.  Babylas 
was  demolished,  and  new  buildingB  were  added  to  the  moulder¬ 
ing  edifice  which  had  been  raised  by  the  piety  of  Syrian  kings. 
But  the  first  and  most  serious  care  of  Julian  was  to  deliver  his 
oppressed  deity  from  the  odious  presence  of  the  dead  and  living 
Christians  who  had  so  effectually  suppressed  the  voice  of  fraud 
Bemov&i  or  enthusiasm.114  The  scene  of  infection  was  purified,  according 
blneViuid to  the  forms  of  ancient  rituals;  the  bodies  were  decently  re- 
Uon  of  the  moved ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  church  were  permitted  to  con- 
tempia  vey  the  remains  of  St.  Babylas  to  their  former  habitation  within 
the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  modest  behaviour  which  might  have 
assuaged  the  jealousy  of  an  hostile  government  was  neglected 
on  this  occasion  by  the  zeal  of  the  Christians.  The  lofty  car 
that  transported  the  relics  of  Babylas  was  followed,  and  ac¬ 
companied,  and  received,  by  an  innumerable  multitude;  who 
chanted,  with  thundering  acclamations,  the  Psalms  of  David 
the  most  expressive  of  their  contempt  for  idols  and  idolaters. 
The  return  of  the  saint  was  a  triumph ;  and  the  triumph  was 
an  insult  on  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  who  exerted  his  pride 
to  dissemble  his  resentment.  During  the  night  which  terminated 
this  indiscreet  procession,  the  temple  of  Daphne  was  in  flames ; 
the  statue  of  Apollo,  was  consumed ;  and  the  walls  of  the  edifice 
u.d.  369.  were  left  a  naked  and  awful  monument  of  ruin.  The  Christians 
33nd  oct.)  Antioch  asserted,  with  religious  confidence,  that  the  powerful 
intercession  of  St.  Babylas  had  pointed  the  lightnings  of  heaven 
against  the  devoted  roof;  but,  as  Julian  was  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  believing  either  a  crime  or  a  miracle,  he  chose, 
without  hesitation,  without  evidence,  but  with  some  colour  of 

114  Ecclesiastical  critics,  particularly  those  who  love  relics,  exult  in  the  con¬ 
fession  of  Julian  fMisopogon,  p.  861)  and  Libanius  (Nenia,  p.  165),  that  Apollo 
was  disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  one  dead  man.  Tet  Ammianus  (xxii.  12)  clean 
and  purifies  the  whole  ground,  according  to  the  rites  which  the  Athenians  formerly 
practised  in  the  isle  of  Delos. 
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probability,  to  impute  the  fire  of  Daphne  to  the  revenge  of  the 
Galilaeans.116  Their  offence,  had  it  been  sufficiently  proved, 
might  have  justified  the  retaliation  which  was  immediately 
executed  by  the  order  of  Julian,  of  shutting  the  doors,  and  con¬ 
fiscating  the  wealth,  of  the  cathedral  of  Antioch.  To  discover  Julian 
the  criminals  who  were  guilty  of  the  tumult,  of  the  fire,  or  cathedral 
of  secreting  the  riches  of  the  church,  several  ecclesiastics  °° 
were  tortured ; 116  and  a  presbyter,  of  the  name  of  Theodoret, 
was  beheaded  by  the  sentence  of  the  Count  of  the  East.  But 
this  hasty  act  was  blamed  by  the  emperor;  who  lamented,  with 
real  or  affected  concern,  that  the  imprudent  zeal  of  his  ministers 
would  tarnish  his  reign  with  the  disgrace  of  persecution.117 

The  zeal  of  the  ministers  of  Julian  was  instantly  checked  by 
the  frown  of  their  sovereign ;  but,  when  the  father  of  his  country 
declares  himself  the  leader  of  a  faction,  the  licence  of  popular 
fury  cannot  easily  be  restrained  nor  consistently  punished.  Julian, 
in  a  public  composition,  applauds  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the 
holy  cities  of  Syria,  whose  pious  inhabitants  had  destroyed,  at 
the  first  signal,  the  sepulchres  of  the  GalilsBans ;  and  faintly 
complains  that  they  had  revenged  the  injuries  of  the  gods  with 
less  moderation  than  he  should  have  recommended.118  This 
imperfect  and  reluctant  confession  may  appear  to  confirm  the 
ecclesiastical  narratives :  that  in  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Ascalon, 
Caesarea,  Heliopolis,  <fcc.  the  Pagans  abused,  without  prudence 
or  remorse,  the  moment  of  their  prosperity;  that  the  unhappy 
objects  of  their  cruelty  were  released  from  torture  only  by  death ; 
that,  as  their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged  through  the  streets, 
they  were  pierced  (such  was  the  universal  rage)  by  the  spits  of 
cooks  and  the  distaffs  of  enraged  women ;  and  that  the  entrails 
of  Christian  priests  and  virgins,  after  they  had  been  tasted  by 
those  bloody  fanatics,  were  mixed  with  barley,  and  contemptu- 

118  Julian  (in  Misopogon,  p.  361)  rather  insinuates  them  affirms  their  guilt. 
Ammianu8  (xxii.  13)  treats  the  imputation  as  levissimus  rumor,  and  relates  the 
story  with  extraordinary  candour.  [See  above,  p.  493,  n.  113.] 

116  Quo  non  atroci  casA  repente  consumpto,  ad  id  usque  imperatoris  ira  pro- 
vexit,  ut  qusestiones  agitare  juberet  solito  acriores  (yet  Julian  blames  the  lenity  of 
the  magistrates  of  Antioch),  et  majorem  ecclesiam  Antioohise  claudi.  This  inter¬ 
diction  was  performed  with  some  circumstances  of  indignity  and  profanation ;  and 
the  seasonable  death  of  the  principal  actor,  Julian’s  uncle,  is  related  with  much 
superstitious  complacency  by  the  Abb4  de  la  B16terie.  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  362-869. 

117  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  are  more  or  less  to  be  suspected, 
we  may  allege  the  passion  of  St.  Theodore,  in  the  Aota  Sincere  of  Ruinart,  p.  691. 

The  oomplaint  of  Julian  gives  it  an  original  and  authentic  air. 

118  Julian,  Misopogon,  p.  361. 
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ously  thrown  to  the  unclean  animals  of  the  city.119  Such  scenes 
of  religious  madness  exhibit  the  most  contemptible  and  odious 
picture  of  human  nature ;  but  the  massacre  of  Alexandria  attracts 
still  more  attention,  from  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  the  rank  of 
the  victims,  and  the  splendour  of  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

George  of  George,120  from  his  parents  or  his  education  sumamed  the 
docia  Cappadocian,  was  bom  at  Epiphania  in  Cilicia,  in  a  fuller’s  shop. 
From  this  obscure  and  servile  origin  he  raised  himself  by  the 
talents  of  a  parasite;  and  the  patrons,  whom  he  assiduously 
flattered,  procured  for  their  worthless  dependent  a  lucrative 
commission,  or  contract,  to  supply  the  army  with  bacon.  His 
employment  was  mean;  he  rendered  it  infamous.  He  ac¬ 
cumulated  wealth  by  the  basest  arts  of  fraud  and  corruption ; 
but  his  malversations  were  so  notorious  that  George  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  escape  from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  After  this  disgrace, 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  saved  his  fortune  at  the  expense 
of  his  honour,  he  embraced,  with  real  or  affected  zeal,  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Arianism.  From  the  love,  or  the  ostentation,  of 
learning,  he  collected  a  valuable  library  of  history,  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  theology;131  and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing 
faction  promoted  George  of  Cappadocia  to  the  throne  of  Athan¬ 
asius.  The  entrance  of  the  new  archbishop  was  that  of  a  Bar¬ 
barian  conqueror ;  and  each  moment  of  his  reign  was  polluted 
by  cruelty  and  avarice.  The  Catholics  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt 
were  abandoned  to  a  tyrant,  qualified,  by  nature  and  education, 
oppresses  to  exercise  the  office  of  persecution;  but  he  oppressed  with  an 
andXBg£p*a  impartial  hand  the  various  inhabitants  of  his  extensive  diocese, 

119  See  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  87  [iv.  o.  86].  Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  9)  may 
be  considered  as  an  original,  though  not  impartial,  witness.  He  was  a  dative  oi 
Gaza,  and  had  conversed  with  the  confessor  Zeno,  who,  as  bishop  of  Maiuma,  lived 
to  the  age  of  an  hundred  fl.  vii.  c.  28).  Philostorgius  (1.  vii.  o.  4,  with  Godefroy*s 
Dissertations,  p.  284)  adds  some  tragic  circumstances  of  Christians  who  were 
literally  sacrificed  at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  &c. 

190  The  life  and  death  of  George  of  Oappadooia  are  described  by  Ammianus 
(xxii.  11),  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  382,  385,  389,  390  [c.  16  sqq.])t  and  Epi- 
phanius  (Haeres.  lxxvi.).  The  invectives  of  the  two  saints  might  not  deserve  much 
credit,  unless  they  were  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  cool  and  impartial 
infidel. 

191  After  the  massacre  of  George,  the  emperor  Julian  repeatedly  sent  orders  to 
preserve  the  library  for  his  own  use,  and  to  torture  the  slaves  who  might  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  secreting  any  books.  He  praises  the  merit  of  the  collection,  from  whence 
he  had  borrowed  and  transcribed  several  manuscripts  while  he  pursued  his  studies 
in  Cappadocia.  He  could  wish  indeed  that  the  works  of  the  Galileans  might 
perish  ;  but  he  requires  an  exact  account  even  of  those  theological  volumes,  lest 
other  treatises  more  valuable  Bhould  be  confounded  in  their  loss.  Julian.  Epist.  ix. 
xxxvi. 
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The  primate  of  Egypt  assumed  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  his 
lofty  station;  but  he  still  betrayed  the  vices  of  his  base  and 
servile  extraction.  The  merchants  of  Alexandria  were  im¬ 
poverished  by  the  unjust,  and  almost  universal,  monopoly,  which 
he  acquired,  of  nitre,  salt,  paper,  funerals,  &c. ;  and  the  spiritual 
father  of  a  great  people  condescended  to  practise  the  vile  and 
pernicious  arts  of  an  informer.  The  Alexandrians  could  never 
forget  nor  forgive  the  tax  which  he  suggested  on  all  the  houses 
of  the  city ;  under  an  obsolete  claim  that  the  royal  founder  had 
conveyed  to  his  successors,  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Caesars,  the 
perpetual  property  of  the  soil.  The  Pagans,  who  had  been 
flattered  with  the  hopes  of  freedom  and  toleration,  excited  his 
devout  avarice ;  and  the  rich  temples  of  Alexandria  were  either 
pillaged  or  insulted  by  the  haughty  prelate,  who  exclaimed,  in 
a  loud  and  threatening  tone,  “  How  long  will  these  sepulchres 
be  permitted  to  stand?”  Under  the  reign  of  Constantins,  he 
was  expelled  by  the  fury,  or  rather  by  the  justice,  of  the  people ; 
and  it  was  not  without  a  violent  struggle  that  the  civil  and 
military  powers  of  the  state  could  restore  his  authority  and  gratify 
his  revenge.  The  messenger  who  proclaimed  at  Alexandria  the 
accession  of  Julian  announced  the  downfall  of  the  archbishop. 

George,  with  two  of  his  obsequious  ministers,  count  Diodorus,  a.d.  S6i. 
and  Dracontius,  master  of  the  mint,  were  ignominiously  dragged  ^ovember 
in  chains  to  the  public  prison.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  days, 
the  prison  was  forced  open  by  the  rage  of  a  superstitious  multi-  He  ismae- 
tude,  impatient  of  the  tedious  forms  of  judicial  proceedings,  th^opie 
The  enemies  of  gods  and  men  expired  under  their  cruel  insults ;  December 
the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  archbishop  and  his  associates  were24 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  on  the  back  of  a  camel ; 
and  the  inactivity  of  the  Athanasian  party 122  was  esteemed  a 
shining  example  of  evangelical  patience.  The  remains  of  these 
guilty  wretches  were  thrown  into  the  sea;  and  the  popular 
leaders  of  the  tumult  declared  their  resolution  to  disappoint  the 
devotion  of  the  Christians,  and  to  intercept  the  future  honours 
of  these  martyrs ,  who  had  been  punished,  like  their  predecessors, 
by  the  enemies  of  their  religion.123  The  fears  of  the  Pagans 

m  Fhilostorgius,  with  cautions  malice,  insinuates  their  guilt,  teal  rod  *A0a ycuriov 
yv&Hii*  arparrrywrcu  wpdfeots,  1.  vii.  o.  2,  Godefroy,  p.  267. 

198  Cineres  projecit  in  mare,  id  metuens,  ut  olamabat,  ne,  oollectis  supremis, 
sedes  illis  exstruerent  [leg.  extruerentur]  ut  reliquis,  qui  deviare  a  religions  com- 
pulsi  pertulere  cruciabiles  pcenas,  ad  usque  gloriosam  mortem  intemeratA  fide 

vol.  n.— 32 
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were  just,  and  their  precautions  ineffectual.  The  meritorious 
death  of  the  archbishop  obliterated  the  memory  of  his  life.  The 
rival  of  Athanasius  was  dear  and  sacred  to  the  Arians,  and  the 
seeming  conversion  of  those  sectaries  introduced  his  worship 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church.124  The  odious  stranger, 
disguising  every  circumstance  of  time  and  place,  assumed  the 
mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and  a  Christian  hero ; 126  and  the  in- 
■hippedu  ^amous  George  of  Cappadocia  has  been  transformed 126  into  the 
a  saint  and  renowned  St.  George  of  England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry, 
**  and  of  the  garter.127 

About  the  same  time  that  Julian  was  informed  of  the  tumult 
of  Alexandria,  he  received  intelligence  from  Edessa  that  the 
proud  and  wealthy  faction  of  the  Arians  had  insulted  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Valentinians,  and  committed  such  disorders  as  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  with  impunity  in  a  well-regulated  state. 
Without  expecting  the  slow  forms  of  justice,  the  exasperated 
prince  directed  his  mandate  to  the  magistrates  of  Edessa,128  by 
which  he  confiscated  the  whole  property  of  the  church :  the 
money  was  distributed  among  the  soldiers;  the  lands  were 
added  to  the  domain ;  and  this  act  of  oppression  was  aggravated 
by  the  most  ungenerous  irony.  « I  shew  myself,”  says  Julian, 
“the  true  friend  of  the  Galilaeans.  Their  admirable  law  has 

progressi,  et  nunc  Mabttres  appellantur.  Ammian.  xxii.  11.  Epiphanius  proves 
to  the  Arians  that  George  was  not  a  martyr. 

m  Some  Donatists  (Optatus  Mile  -  p.  60,  303,  edit.  Dupin ;  and  TiUemont, 
M6m.  Eccl6s.  tom.  vi.  p.  718,  in  4to)  and  PriscillianistB  (Tillemont,  M&n.  Eccles, 
tom.  viii.  p.  617,  in  4to)  have  in  like  manner  usurped  the  honours  of  Catholic 
saints  and  martyrs. 

196  The  saints  of  Cappadocia,  Basil  and  the  Gregorios,  were  ignorant  of  their 
holy  companion.  Pope  Gelasius  (a.d.  494),  the  first  Catholio  who  acknowledges 
St.  George,  places  him  among  the  martyrs,  “qui  Deo  magis  quam  hominibus 
noti  sunt  ”.  He  rejects  his  Acts  as  the  composition  of  heretics.  Some,  perhaps 
not  the  oldest,  of  the  spurious  Acts  are  still  extant ;  and,  through  a  cloud  of  fiction, 
we  may  yet  distinguish  the  combat  which  St.  Geoige  of  Cappadocia  sustained,  in 
the  presence  of  Queen  Alexandra ,  against  the  magician  Athanasius. 

188  This  transformation  is  not  given  as  absolutely  certain,  but  as  extremely 
probable.  See  the  Longueruana,  tom.  i.  p.  194.  [Cp.  Appendix  21.  St.  George 
was  made  patron  saint  of  England  by  Edward  III.] 

m  A  curious  history  of  the  worship  of  St.  George,  from  the  sixth  century 
(when  he  was  already  revered  in  Palestine,  in  Armenia,  at  Borne,  and  at  Treves 
in  Gaul),  might  be  extracted  from  Dr.  Heylin  (History  of  [that  most  famous 
Baynt  and  souldier  of  Christ  Jesus]  St.  George,  2d  edition,  London,  1633,  in  4to, 
pp.  429),  and  the  Bollandists  (Act.  SS.  Mens.  April,  tom.  iii.  p.  120-163).  His 
fame  and  popularity  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  proceeded  from  the 
Crusades.  [Add  Dr.  J.  Milner’s  Historical  and  Critioal  Inquiry  into  the  Existence 
and  Character  of  St.  George,  London,  1792,  attempting  to  prove  that  St  George 
of  England  was  orthodox.] 

Julian.  Epist.  xliii. 
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promised  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  poor ;  and  they  will 
advance  with  more  diligence  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  salvation, 
when  they  are  relieved  by  my  assistance  from  the  load  of 
temporal  possessions.  Take  care,”  pursued  the  monarch,  in  » 
a  more  serious  tone,  “  take  care  how  you  provoke  my  patience 
and  humanity.  If  these  disorders  continue,  I  will  revenge  on 
the  magistrates  the  crimes  of  the  people ;  and  you  will  have 
reason  to  dread,  not  only  confiscation  and  exile,  but  fire  and  the 
sword.”  The  tumults  of  Alexandria  were  doubtless  of  a  more 
bloody  and  dangerous  nature ;  but  a  Christian  bishop  had  fallen 
by  the  hands  of  the  Pagans ;  and  the  public  epistle  of  Julian 
affords  a  very  lively  proof  of  the  partial  spirit  of  his  administra¬ 
tion.  His  reproaches  to  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  are  mingled 
with  expressions  of  esteem  and  tenderness;  and  he  laments 
that  on  this  occasion  they  should  have  departed  from  the  gentle 
and  generous  manners  which  attested  their  Grecian  extraction. 

He  gravely  censures  the  offence  which  they  had  committed 
against  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity ;  but  he  recapitulates, 
with  visible  complacency,  the  intolerable  provocations  which 
they  had  so  long  endured  from  the  impious  tyranny  of  George 
of  Cappadocia.  Julian  admits  the  principle  that  a  wise  and 
vigorous  government  should  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  people ; 
yet,  in  consideration  of  their  founder  Alexander  and  of  Serapis 
their  tutelar  deity,  he  grants  a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to  the 
guilty  city,  for  which  he  again  feels  the  affection  of  a  brother.129 

After  the  tumult  of  Alexandria  had  subsided,  Athanasius,  gortm- 
amidst  the  public  acclamations,  seated  himself  on  the  throne  aSim^ 
from  whence  his  unworthy  competitor  had  been  precipitated ;  Sea,  Feb- 
and,  as  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop  was  tempered  with  discretion, rtmry 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  tended  not  to  inflame,  but  to 
reconcile,  the  minds  of  the  people.  His  pastoral  labours  were 
not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Egypt.  The  state  of  the 
Christian  world  was  present  to  his  active  and  capacious  mind ; 
and  the  age,  the  merit,  the  reputation  of  Athanasius  enabled 
him  to  assume,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  the  office  of  Ecclesiastical 
Dictator.130  Three  years  were  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  majority 

m  Julian.  Epist.  x.  He  allowed  his  friends  to  assuage  his  anger.  Ammian. 
xxii.  11. 

180  See  Athanas.  ad  Bufin.  tom.  ii.  p.  40,  41 ;  and  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iil. 

[leg.  xxi.]  p.  895,  396,  who  justly  states  the  temperate  zeal  of  the  primate  as 
much  more  meritorious  them  his  prayers,  his  fasts,  his  persecutions,  &c. 
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of  the  bishops  of  the  West  had  ignorantly,  or  reluctantly,  sub¬ 
scribed  the  Confession  of  Bimini.  They  repented,  they  believed ; 
but  they  dreaded  the  unseasonable  rigour  of  their  orthodox 
brethren,  and,  if  their  pride  was  stronger  than  their  faith, 
they  might  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Arians,  to 
escape  the  indignity  of  a  public  penance,  which  must  degrade 
them  to  the  condition  of  obscure  laymen.  At  the  same  time, 
the  domestic  differences  concerning  the  union  and  distinction 
of  the  divine  persons  were  agitated  with  some  heat  among  the 
Catholic  doctors ;  and  the  progress  of  this  metaphysical  contro¬ 
versy  seemed  to  threaten  a  public  and  lasting  division  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  By  the  wisdom  of  a  select  synod, 
to  which  the  name  and  presence  of  Athanasius  gave  the  author¬ 
ity  of  a  general  council,  the  bishops  who  had  unwarily  deviated 
into  error  were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  on 
the  easy  condition  of  subscribing  the  Nicene  Creed ;  without 
any  formal  acknowledgment  of  their  past  fault  or  any  minute 
definition  of  their  scholastic  opinions.  The  advice  of  the  primate 
of  Egypt  had  already  prepared  the  clergy  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  for  the  reception  of  this  salutary  measure ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  ardent  spirits,131 
the  fear  of  the  common  enemy  promoted  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  Christians.132 

The  skill  and  diligence  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  improved 
the  season  of  tranquillity,  before  it  was  interrupted  by  the  hostile 
edicts  of  the  emperor.138  Julian,  who  despised  the  Christians, 
honoured  Athanasius  with  his  sincere  and  peculiar  hatred.  For 
his  sake  alone,  he  introduced  an  arbitrary  distinction,  repugnant, 
at  least,  to  the  spirit  of  his  former  declarations.  He  maintained 
that  the  Galileans  whom  he  had  recalled  from  exile  were  not 
restored,  by  that  general  indulgence,  to  the  possession  of  their 

m  I  have  not  leisure  to  follow  the  blind  obstinacy  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  See 
his  adventures  in  Tillemont  (M6m.  Ecolta.  tom.  vii.  p.  900-916) ;  and  observe 
how  the  colour  of  the  narrative  insensibly  changes,  as  the  oonfessor  becomes  a 
schismatic. 

1JW  Assensus  est  huic  sententise  Oocidens,  et,  per  tam  neoessarium  conoilium, 
Satan®  faucibus  mundus  ereptus.  The  lively  and  artful  Dialogue  of  Jerom 
against  the  Luciferians  (tom.  li.  p.  186-155)  exhibits  an  original  picture  of  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  times. 

133  Tillemont,  who  supposes  that  George  was  massacred  in  August,  crowds 
the  actions  of  Athanasius  into  a  narrow  space  (M6m.  Ecol4s.  tom.  viii.  p.  860). 
An  original  fragment,  published  by  the  Marquis  Maffei,  from  the  old  Chapter- 
library  of  Verona  (Osservazioni  Litterarie,  tom.  iii.  p.  60-92)  affords  many  important 
dates,  which  are  authenticated  by  the  computation  of  Egyptian  months. 
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respective  churches:  and  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
a  criminal,  who  had  been  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  judgment 
of  the  emperors,  should  dare  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the  laws, 
and  insolently  usurp  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria, 
without  expecting  the  orders  of  his  sovereign.  As  a  punishment  u.d.  m, 
for  the  imaginary  offence,  he  again  banished  Athanasius  from  ofOcwSfr] 
the  city ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  suppose  that  this  act  of  justice 
would  be  highly  agreeable  to  his  pious  subjects.  The  pressing 
solicitations  of  the  people  soon  convinced  him  that  the  majority 
of  the  Alexandrians  were  Christians ;  and  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Christians  were  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  their 
oppressed  primate.  But  the  knowledge  of  their  sentiments, 
instead  of  persuading  him  to  recall  his  decree,  provoked  him 
to  extend  to  all  Egypt  the  term  of  the  exile  of  Athanasius. 

The  zeal  of  the  multitude  rendered  Julian  still  more  inex¬ 
orable  :  he  was  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  leaving  at  the  head 
of  a  tumultuous  city  a  daring  and  popular  leader ;  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  resentment  discovers  the  opinion  which  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  courage  and  abilities  of  Athanasius.  The  execution 
of  the  sentence  was  still  delayed,  by  the  caution  or  negligence 
of  Ecdicius,  praefect  of  Egypt,  who  was  at  length  awakened 
from  his  lethargy  by  a  severe  reprimand.  “Though  you 
neglect,”  says  Julian,  « to  write  to  me  on  any  other  subject, 
at  least  it  is  your  duty  to  inform  me  of  your  conduct  towards 
Athanasius,  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  My  intentions  have  been 
long  since  communicated  to  you.  I  swear  by  the  great  Serapis 
that  unless,  on  the  calends  of  December,  Athanasius  has  de¬ 
parted  from  Alexandria,  nay  from  Egypt,  the  officers  of  your 
government  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold. 

You  know  my  temper :  I  am  slow  to  condemn,  but  I  am  still 
slower  to-  forgive.”  This  epistle  was  enforced  by  a  short 
postscript,  written  with  the  emperor’s  own  hand.  « The 
contempt  that  is  shewn  for  all  the  gods  fills  me  with  grief  and 
indignation.  There  is  nothing  that  I  should  see,  nothing  that 
I  should  hear  with  more  pleasure  than  the  expulsion  of 
Athanasius  from  all  Egypt.  The  abominable  wretch !  Under 
my  reign,  the  baptism  of  several  Grecian  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  has  been  the  effect  of  his  persecutions.”131  The  death  of 

m  T by  /jLtapbv,  fcj  MXprjiTtv  *EAA >ijy(8as,  hr*  ifiov,  yvrcuKas  tw  iiruHipw  farrlacu 
8  u*Kc<r$ai.  I  have  preserved  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  last  word,  the  ambiguity 
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Athanasius  was  not  expressly  commanded ;  but  the  prsefect  of 
Egypt  understood  that  it  was  safer  for  him  to  exceed,  than  to 
neglect,  the  orders  of  an  irritated  master.  The  archbishop 
prudently  retired  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Desert;  eluded, 
with  his  usual  dexterity,  the  snares  of  the  enemy ;  and  lived  to 
triumph  over  the  ashes  of  a  prince  who,  in  words  of  formidable 
import,  had  declared  his  wish  that  the  whole  venom  of  the 
Galilroan  school  were  contained  in  the  single  person  of 
Athanasius.186 

I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  represent  the  artful  system 
by  which  Julian  proposed  to  obtain  the  effects,  without  incurring 
the  guilt,  or  reproach,  of  persecution.  But,  if  the  deadly  spirit 
of  fanaticism  perverted  the  heart  and  understanding  of  a  virtu¬ 
ous  prince,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  confessed,  that  the  real 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  were  inflamed  and  magnified  by 
human  passions  and  religious  enthusiasm.  The  meekness  and 
resignation  which  had  distinguished  the  primitive  disciples  of 
the  gospel  was  the  object  of  the  applause  rather  than  of  the 
imitation  of  their  successors.  The  Christians,  who  had  now 
possessed  about  forty  years  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  empire,  had  contracted  the  insolent  vices  of  pros¬ 
perity,186  and  the  habit  of  believing  that  the  saints  alone  were 
entitled  to  reign  over  the  earth.  As  soon  as  the  enmity  of 
Julian  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  privileges  which  had  been 
conferred  by  the  favour  of  Constantine,  they  complained  of  the 
most  cruel  oppression ;  and  the  free  toleration  of  idolaters  and 
heretics  was  a  subject  of  grief  and  scandal  to  the  orthodox 
party.187  The  acts  of  violence,  which  were  no  longer  counten- 

of  a  tyrant  who  wished  to  find,  or  to  create,  guilt.  [P.  485,  ed.  Hertl.  With  the 
reading  8<^*c<r0a*  (to  which  Gibbon  seems,  by  a  curious  blunder,  to  give  an  active 
meaning)  we  should  have  to  render  “  than  that  Athanasius  should  be  expelled 
from  all  Egypt,  and  persecuted,  the  abominable  wretch,  who  dared  to  baptize 
Greek  ladies  ”.  But  read  with  best  Ms. — £airrf<rai.  8twit 4<r$c» :  “  let  him  be  per¬ 
secuted  ”.] 

138  The  three  epistles  of  Julian  which  explain  his  intentions  and  oonduot  with 
regard  to  Athanasius  should  be  disposed  in  the  following  chronological  order,  xxvi. 
x.  vi.  See  likewise  Greg.  Nazianzen,  xxi.  p.  898  ;  Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  15 ;  Socrates, 
1.  iii.  c.  14 ;  Theodoret,  1.  iii.  o.  9 ;  and  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccl6s.  tom.  viii.  p.  861- 
868,  who  has  used  some  materials  prepared  by  the  Bollandists.  [Gp.  Schwarz, 
de  Vit.  et  Sor  Julian,  i.  p.  20.  He  assigns  Ep.  10  to  end  of  Jan.,  Ep.  26  to  end  of 
March,  Ep.  6  to  beginning  of  Oot.  362  a.d.  Bode  regards  6  and  26  as  written  at 
the  same  time.] 

136  See  the  fair  confession  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  61,  62). 

137  Hear  the  furious  and  absurd  complaint  of  Optatus  (de  Sohismat.  Donatist. 
1.  ii.  c.  16, 17). 
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anced  by  the  magistrates,  were  still  committed  by  the  zeal  of 
the  people.  At  Pessinus,  the  altar  of  Cybele  was  overturned 
almost  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor;  and  in  the  city  of 
Cfflsarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  temple  of  Fortune,  the  sole  place  of 
worship  which  had  been  left  to  the  Pagans,  was  destroyed  by  the 
rage  of  a  popular  tumult.  On  these  occasions,  a  prince  who 
felt  for  the  honour  of  the  gods  was  not  disposed  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  justice ;  and  his  mind  was  still  more  deeply  exasperated, 
when  he  found  that  the  fanatics,  who  had  deserved  and  suffered 
the  punishment  of  incendiaries,  were  rewarded  with  the  honours 
of  martyrdom.138  The  Christian  subjects  of  Julian  were  assured 
of  the  hostile  designs  of  their  sovereign ;  and,  to  their  jealous 
apprehension,  every  circumstance  of  his  government  might 
afford  some  grounds  of  discontent  and  suspicion.  In  the  ordi¬ 
nary  administration  of  the  laws,  the  Christians,  who  formed  so 
large  a  part  of  the  people,  must  frequently  be  condemned ;  but 
their  indulgent  brethren,  without  examining  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  presumed  their  innocence,  allowed  their  claims,  and 
imputed  the  severity  of  their  judge  to  the  partial  malice  of 
religious  persecution.139  These  present  hardships,  intolerable 
as  they  might  appear,  were  represented  as  a  slight  prelude  of 
the  impending  calamities.  The  Christians  considered  Julian  as 
a  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant  who  suspended  the  execution  of  his 
revenge,  till  he  should  return  victorious  from  the  Persian  war. 
They  expected  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  triumphed  over  the 
foreign  enemies  of  Borne,  he  would  lay  aside  the  irksome  mask 
of  dissimulation ;  that  the  amphitheatres  would  stream  with  the 
blood  of  hermits  and  bishops;  and  that  the  Christians,  who 
still  persevered  in  the  profession  of  the  faith,  would  be  deprived 
of  the  common  benefits  of  nature  and  society.140  Every  cal¬ 
umny141  that  could  wound  the  reputation  of  the  Apostate  was 

138  Greg.  Nazianzen.  Orat.  iii.  p.  91,  iv.  p.  138.  He  praises  the  rioters  of 
CfiBS&rea,  ro6rwv  r&v  jityakoipv&y  teal  Ocpfi&v  cfarljScuu'.  See  Sozomen,  1.  v.  4, 
11.  Tillemont  (M4m.  Eccl6s.  tom.  vii.  p.  649,  660)  owns  that  their  behaviour  was 
not  dans  l’ordre  commun;  but  he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  as  the  great  St.  Basil 
always  celebrated  the  festival  of  these  blessed  martyrs. 

138  Julian  determined  a  lawsuit  against  the  new  Christian  city  at  Maiuma,  the 
port  of  Gaza ;  and  his  sentence,  though  it  might  be  imputed  to  bigotry,  was  never 
reversed  by  his  successors.  Sozomen,  1.  v.  o.  3.  Reland,  Palestine,  tom.  ii.  p.  791. 

140 Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  98,  94,  95  [iv.  c.  98  sqq.];  Orat.  iv.  p.  114  [v.,  ad 
init.])  pretends  to  speak  from  the  information  of  Julian’s  confidants,  whom 
Orosius  (vii.  30)  could  not  have  seen. 

441  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  91)  charges  the  Apostate  with  secret  sacrifices  of  boys 
and  girls;  and  positively  affirms  that  the  lead  bodies  were  thrown  into  the 
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credulously  embraced  by  the  fears  and  hatred  of  his  adversaries ; 
and  their  indiscreet  clamours  provoked  the  temper  of  a  sove¬ 
reign  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  respect  and  their  interest  to 
flatter.  They  still  protested  that  prayers  and  tears  were  their 
only  weapons  against  the  impious  tyrant,  whose  head  they 
devoted  to  the  justice  of  offended  Heaven.  But  they  insinuated 
with  sullen  resolution,  that  their  submission  was  no  longer  the 
effect  of  weakness ;  and  that,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  human 
virtue,  the  patience  which  is  founded  on  principle  may  be 
exhausted  by  persecution.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  how 
far  the  zeal  of  Julian  would  have  prevailed  over  his  good  sense 
and  humanity ;  but,  if  we  seriously  reflect  on  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  church,  we  shall  be  convinced  that,  before  the  em¬ 
peror  could  have  extinguished  the  religion  of  Christ,  he  must 
have  involved  his  country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.14* 

Orontes.  See  Theodoret,  1.  iii.  o.  26,  27 ;  and  the  equivocal  candour  of  the  Abb6 
de  la  B16terie,  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  851,  852.  Yet  contemporary  malice  could  not 
impute  to  Julian  the  troops  of  martyrs,  more  especially  in  the  West,  which 
Baronius  so  greedily  swallows,  and  Tillemont  so  faintly  rejects  (M6m.  Eccl&.  tom. 
vii.  p.  1295-1815). 

142  The  resignation  of  Gregory  is  truly  edifying  (Orat.  iv.  p.  123, 124).  Yet, 
when  an  officer  of  J ulian  attempted  to  seize  the  Church  of  Nazianzus,  he  would 
have  lost  his  life,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  zeal  of  the  bishop  and  people  (Orat. 
xix.  p.  308  [c.  32]).  See  the  reflections  of  Chrysostom,  as  they  are  alleged  by 
Tillemont  (M6m.  Eoclta.  tom.  vii.  p.  575). 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


Residence  of  Julian  at  Antioch — His  successful  Expedition 
against  the  Persians — Passage  of  the  Tigris — The  Retreat 
and  Death  of  Julian — Election  of  Jovian — He  saves  the 
Roman  Army  by  a  disgraceful  Treaty 


THE  philosophical  fable  which  Julian  composed  under  the 
name  of  the  C^esaes  1  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
instructive  productions  of  ancient  wit.*  During  the 
freedom  and  equality  of  the  days  of  the  Saturnalia,  Romulus 
prepared  a  feast  for  the  deities  of  Olympus,  who  had  adopted 
him  as  a  worthy  associate,  and  for  the  Roman  princes,  who  had 
reigned  over  his  martial  people  and  the  vanquished  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  immortals  were  placed  in  just  order  on  their 
thrones  of  state,  and  the  table  of  the  Caesars  was  spread  below 
the  Moon,  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air.  The  tyrants,  who 
would  have  disgraced  the  society  of  gods  and  men,  were  thrown 
headlong,  by  the  inexorable  Nemesis,  into  the  Tartarean  abyss. 
The  rest  of  the  Caesars  successively  advanced  to  their  seats; 
and,  as  they  passed,  the  vices,  the  defects,  the  blemishes  of  their 
respective  characters  were  maliciously  noticed  by  old  Silenus,  a 
laughing  moralist,  who  disguised  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher 
under  the  mask  of  a  Bacchanal.3  As  soon  as  the  feast  was 
ended,  the  voice  of  Mercury  proclaimed  the  will  of  Jupiter,  that 


The 

CeBB&rs  of 
Julian 


1  See  this  fable  or  satire,  p.  306-836  of  the  Leipzig  edition  of  Julian’s  works. 
The  French  version  of  the  learned  Ezekiel  Spanheim  (Paris,  1683)  is  coarse, 
languid,  and  incorrect ;  and  his  notes,  proofs,  illustrations,  <fec.  are  piled  on  each 
other  till  they  form  a  mass  of  567  close-printed  quarto  pages.  The  AbbC  de  la 
B16terie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  tom.  1.  p.  241-393)  has  more  happily  expressed  the  spirit, 
as  Well  as  the  sense,  of  the  original,  which  he  illustrates  with  some  concise  and 
curious  notes. 

9  Spanheim  (in  his  preface)  has  most  learnedly  discussed  the  etymology,  origin, 
resemblance,  ana  disagreement  of  the  Greek  satyrs ,  a  dramatic  piece,  which  was 
acted  after  the  tragedy ;  and  the  Latin  satires  (from  satwra ),  a  miscellaneous  com¬ 
position,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  But  the  Caesars  of  Julian  are  of  such  an  original 
cast  that  the  critic  is  perplexed  to  which  class  he  should  ascribe  them. 

’This  mixed  Character  of  Silenus  is  finely  painted  in  the  sixth  eclogue  of 
Virgil. 
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a  celestial  crown  should  be  the  reward  of  superior  merit.  Julius 
Caesar,  Augustus  Trajan,  and  Marcus  Antoninus  were  selected 
as  the  most  illustrious  candidates ;  the  effeminate  Constantine 4 
was  not  excluded  from  this  honourable  competition,  and  the 
great  Alexander  was  invited  to  dispute  the  prize  of  glory  with 
the  Roman  heroes.  Each  of  the  candidates  was  allowed  to 
display  the  merit  of  his  own  exploits ;  but,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  gods,  the  modest  silence  of  Marcus  pleaded  more  powerfully 
than  the  elaborate  orations  of  his  haughty  rivals.  When  the 
judges  of  this  awful  contest  proceeded  to  examine  the  heart 
and  to  scrutinize  the  springs  of  action,  the  superiority  of  the 
Imperial  Stoic  appeared  still  more  decisive  and  conspicuous.5 
Alexander  and  Caesar,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Constantine,  ac¬ 
knowledged  with  a  blush  that  fame  or  power  or  pleasure  had 
been  the  important  object  of  their  labours ;  but  the  gods  them¬ 
selves  beheld,  with  reverence  and  love,  a  virtuous  mortal,  who 
had  practised  on  the  throne  the  lessons  of  philosophy ;  and  who, 
in  a  state  of  human  imperfection,  had  aspired  to  imitate  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  value  of  this  agreeable 
composition  (the  Caesars  of  Julian)  is  enhanced  by  the  rank  of 
the  author.  A  prince,  who  delineates  with  freedom  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  his  predecessors,  subscribes,  in  every  line,  the 
censure  or  approbation  of  his  own  conduct. 

He  re-  In  the  cool  moments  of  reflection,  Julian  preferred  the  useful 

march  and  benevolent  virtues  of  Antoninus;  but  his  ambitious  spirit 
was  inflamed  by  the  glory  of  Alexander ;  and  he  solicited,  with 
A  D'  equal  ardour,  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  the  applause  of  the 
multitude.  In  the  season  of  life,  when  the  powers  of  the  mind 
and  body  enjoy  the  most  active  vigour,  the  emperor,  who  was 
instructed  by  the  experience,  and  animated  by  the  success,  of 
the  German  war,  resolved  to  signalize  his  reign  by  some  more 
splendid  and  memorable  achievement.  The  ambassadors  of 
the  East,  from  the  continent  of  India  and  the  isle  of  Ceylon,6 

4  Every  impartial  reader  must  perceive  and  condemn  the  partiality  of  Julian 
against  his  uncle  Constantine  and  the  Christian  religion.  On  this  occasion,  the 
interpreters  are  compelled,  by  a  more  sacred  interest,  to  renounce  their  allegiance, 
and  to  desert  the  cause  of  their  author. 

5  Julian  was  secretly  inclined  to  prefer  a  Greek  to  a  Roman.  But,  when  he 
seriously  compared  a  hero  with  a  philosopher,  he  was  sensible  that  mankind  had 
much  greater  obligations  to  Socrates  than  to  Alexander  (Orat.  ad  Themistium, 
p.  264). 

6  Inde  nationibus  Indicia  certatum  cum  donis  optimates  mittentibus  .  .  .  ab 
usque  Divis  et  8er$ndwia.  Ammian.  xxii.  7.  This  island  to  which  the  names  of 
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had  respectfully  saluted  the  Roman  purple.7  The  nations  of  the 
West  esteemed  and  dreaded  the  personal  virtues  of  Julian,  both 
in  peace  and  war.  He  despised  the  trophies  of  a  Gothic  victory,8 
and  was  satisfied  that  the  rapacious  Barbarians  of  the  Danube 
would  be  restrained  from  any  future  violation  of  the  faith  of 
treaties  by  the  terror  of  his  name  and  the  additional  fortifications 
with  which  he  strengthened  the  Thracian  and  Illyrian  frontiers. 
The  successor  of  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  was  the  only  rival  whom 
he  deemed  worthy  of  his  arms ;  and  he  resolved,  by  the  final 
conquest  of  Persia,  to  chastise  the  haughty  nation  which  had 
so  long  resisted  and  insulted  the  majesty  of  Borne.9  As  soon 
as  the  Persian  monarch  was  informed  that  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tius  was  filled  by  a  prince  of  a  very  different  character,  he  con¬ 
descended  to  make  some  artful,  or  perhaps  sincere,  overtures 
towards  a  negotiation  of  peace.  But  the  pride  of  Sapor  was 
astonished  by  the  firmness  of  Julian;  who  sternly  declared 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  hold  a  peaceful  conference 
among  the  flames  and  ruins  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia ;  and 
who  added,  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  that  it  was  needless  to 
treat  by  ambassadors,  as  he  himself  had  determined  to  visit 
speedily  the  court  of  Persia.  The  impatience  of  the  emperor 
urged  the  diligence  of  the  military  preparations.  The  generals 
were  named ;  a  formidable  army  was  destined  for  this  important 
service ;  and  Julian,  marching  from  Constantinople  through  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Antioch  about  eight  months 
after  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  His  ardent  desire  to  march 

Taprobana,  Serendib,  and  Ceylon,  have  been  successively  applied  manifests  how 
imperfectly  the  seas  and  lands  to  the  east  of  Oape  Comorin  were  known  to  the 
Romans.  1.  Under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a  freed  man,  who  farmed  the  customs 
of  the  Red  Sea,  was  accidentally  driven  by  the  winds  upon  this  strange  and  un¬ 
discovered  coast:  he  conversed  six  months  with  the  natives;  and  the  king  of 
Ceylon,  who  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  power  and  justice  of  Rome,  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  24).  2.  The 
geographers  (and  even  Ptolemy)  have  magnified,  abovo  fifteen  times,  the  real  sise 
of  this  new  world,  which  they  extended  as  far  as  the  equator  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  China. 

7  These  embassies  had  been  sent  to  Constantius.  Ammianus,  who  unwarily 
deviates  into  gross  flattery,  must  have  forgotten  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the 
short  duration  of  the  reign  of  Julian. 

8  Gothos  seepe  fall  aces  et  perfidos ;  hostes  quaerere  se  meliores  aiebat :  illis 
enim  sufficere  mercatores  Galatas  per  quos  ubique  sine  conditionis  discrimine 
venundantur  [Amm.  loc.  cit.].  Within  less  than  fifteen  years,  these  Gothio 
slaves  threatened  and  subdued  their  masters. 

9  Alexander  reminds  his  rival  Gasar,  who  deprecated  the  fame  and  merit  of 
an  Asiatic  victory,  that  Crassus  and  Antony  had  felt  the  Persian  arrows ;  and  that 
the  Romans,  in  a  war  of  three  hundred  years,  had  not  yet  subdued  the  single 
provinoe  of  Mesopotamia  or  Assyria  (CeBsares,  p.  324  [p.  417,  ed.  Hertl.]). 
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into  the  heart  of  Persia  was  checked  by  the  indispensable  duty 
of  regulating  the  state  of  the  empire ;  by  his  zeal  to  revive  the 
worship  of  the  gods ;  and  by  the  advice  of  his  wisest  friends, 
who  represented  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  salutary  interval  of 
Julian  pro-  winter  quarters,  to  restore  the  exhausted  strength  of  the  legions 
constant?  of  Gaul  and  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the  Eastern  troops. 
Antioch,  Julian  was  persuaded  to  fix,  till  the  ensuing  spring,  his  residence 
rju£?juiy]  at  Antioch,  among  a  people  maliciously  disposed  to  deride  the 
haste,  and  to  censure  the  delays,  of  their  sovereign.10 
Licentious  If  Julian  had  flattered  himself  that  his  personal  connexion 
unpeople*  with  the  capital  of  the  East  would  be  productive  of  mutual 
of  Antioch  gj^gfaction  to  the  prince  and  people,  he  made  a  very  false 
estimate  of  his  own  character,  and  of  the  manners  of  Antioch.11 
The  warmth  of  the  climate  disposed  the  natives  to  the  most  in¬ 
temperate  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  opulence ;  and  the  lively 
licentiousness  of  the  Greeks  was  blended  with  the  hereditary 
softness  of  the  Syrians.  Fashion  was  the  only  law,  pleasure  the 
only  pursuit,  and  the  splendour  of  dress  and  furniture  was  the 
only  distinction  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch.  The  arts  of  luxury 
were  honoured ;  the  serious  and  manly  virtues  were  the  subject 
of  ridicule ;  and  the  contempt  for  female  modesty  and  reverend 1,4 
age  announced  the  universal  corruption  of  the  capital  of  the  East. 
The  love  of  spectacles  was  the  taste,  or  rather  passion,  of  the 
Syrians :  the  most  skilful  artists  were  procured  from  the  adjacent 
cities ; u  a  considerable  share  of  the  revenue  was  devoted  to  the 
public  amusements ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the  games  of  the 
theatre  and  circus  was  considered  as  the  happiness,  and  as  the 
glory,  of  Antioch.  The  rustic  manners  of  a  prince  who  disdained 
such  glory,  and  was  insensible  of  such  happiness,  soon  disgusted 
the  delicacy  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  effeminate  Orientals  could 

10  The  design  of  the  Persian  war  is  declared  by  Ammianus  (xxii.  7,  12), 
Libamus  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  79, 80,  p.  306,  306),  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  168  [c.  11]),  and 
Soorates  (1.  iii.  o.  19). 

11  The  satire  of  Julian  and  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  exhibit  the  same 
picture  of  Antioch.  The  miniature  which  the  AbbA  de  la  B16terie  has  copied  from 
thence  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  332)  is  elegant,  and  correct.  [The  date  of  Julian's  arrival 
at  Antioch  has  been  contested.  The  first  half  of  July  seems  most  probable  (cp. 
Sievers,  Das  Leben  des  Libanius,p.  247,  and  Gwatkin,  Arianism,  p.  222).  Miicke 
(Flavius  Claudius  Julianus,  2, 106)  puts  it  in  September.] 

n*[A  necessary  correction  for  reverent  which  appears  in  quarto  ed.] 

12  Laodicea  furnished  charioteers  ;  Tyre  and  Berytus,  comedians ;  Caesarea, 
pantomimes;  Heliopolis,  singers;  Gaza,  gladiators;  Asoalon,  wrestlers;  and 
Castabala,  rope-dancers.  See  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  6,  in  the  third  tome 
of  Hudson’s  Minor  Geographers. 
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neither  imitate  nor  admire  the  severe  simplicity  which  Julian 
always  maintained  and  sometimes  affected .  The  days  of  festivity, 
consecrated  by  ancient  custom  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  were 
the  only  occasions  in  which  Julian  relaxed  his  philosophic 
severity ;  and  those  festivals  were  the  only  days  in  which  the 
Syrians  of  Antioch  could  reject  the  allurements  of  pleasure. 

The  majority  of  the  people  supported  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
name,  which  had  been  first  invented  by  their  ancestors ; 13  they 
contented  themselves  with  disobeying  the  moral  precepts,  but 
they  were  scrupulously  attached  to  the  speculative  doctrines, 
of  their  religion.  The  church  of  Antioch  was  distracted  by 
heresy  and  schism ;  but  the  Arians  and  the  Athanasians,  the 
followers  of  Meletius  and  those  of  Paulinus,14  were  actuated 
by  the  same  pious  hatred  of  their  common  adversary. 

The  strongest  prejudice  was  entertained  against  the  character  Their  aTei- 
of  an  apostate,  the  enemy  and  successor  of  a  prince  who  hadjaiian’ 
engaged  the  affections  of  a  very  numerous  sect ;  and  the  removal 
of  St.  Babylas  excited  an  implacable  opposition  to  the  person  of 
Julian.  His  subjects  complained,  with  superstitious  indignation, 
that  famine  had  pursued  the  emperor’s  steps  from  Constantinople 
to  Antioch ;  and  the  discontent  of  a  hungry  people  was  ex-  scarcity  of 
asperated  by  the  injudicious  attempt  to  relieve  their  distress,  public  <us- 
The  inclemency  of  the  season  had  affected  the  harvests  of  Syria ; con  n 
and  the  price  of  bread,16  m  the  markets  of  Antioch,  had  naturally 
risen  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  com.  But  the  fair  and 
reasonable  proportion  was  soon  violated  by  the  rapacious  arts 
of  monopoly.  In  this  unequal  contest,  in  which  the  produce 
of  the  land  is  claimed  by  one  party  as  his  exclusive  property, 


13  Xpurrby  Ayoir&m'j,  tfx€Tf  *o\tovxov  Am  rov  Ai6s.  The  people  of  Antiooh 
ingeniously  professed  their  attachment  to  the  Chi  (Christ),  and  the  Kappa 
(Oonstantius).  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  867  [460,  ed.  Hertl.]. 

14  The  schism  of  Antioch,  which  lasted  eighty-five  years  (a.d.  330-416),  was 
inflamed,  while  Julian  resided  in  that  city,  by  the  indiscreet  ordination  of  Paulinus. 
See  Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecc16b.  tom.  vii.  p.  803,  of  the  quarto  edition  (Paris,  1701, 
&o.  [s&me  page  in  earlier  ed.]),  which  henceforward  I  shall  quote. 

16  Julian  states  three  different  proportions  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  modii  of  wheat, 
for  one  piece  of  gold,  according  to  the  degrees  of  plenty  and  scarcity  (in  Misopogon. 
p.  369  [477]).  From  this  fact,  and  from  some  collateral  examples,  I  conclude 
that  under  the  successors  of  Constantine  the  moderate  price  of  wheat  was  about 
thirty-two  shillings  the  English  quarter,  which  is  equal  to  the  average  price  of  the 
sixty-four  first  years  of  the  present  century.  See  Arbuthnot’s  Tables  of  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measures,  p.  88,  89 ;  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xviii.  12 ;  M6m.  de 
l’Acad4mie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  xxviii.  p.  718-721 ;  Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  voL  i.  p.  246.  This  last  I  am  proud  to 
quote,  as  the  work  of  a  sage  and  a  friend. 
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is  used  by  another  as  a  lucrative  object  of  trade,  and  is  required 
by  a  third  for  the  daily  and  necessary  support  of  life ;  all  the 
profits  of  the  intermediate  agents  are  accumulated  on  the  head 
of  the  defenceless  consumers.  The  hardships  of  their  situation 
were  exaggerated  and  increased  by  their  own  impatience  and 
anxiety ;  and  the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  gradually  produced 
the  appearances  of  a  famine.  When  the  luxurious  citizens  of 
Antioch  complained  of  the  high  price  of  poultry  and  fish,  Julian 
publicly  declared  that  a  frugal  city  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  regular  supply  of  wine,  oil,  and  bread ;  but  he  acknowledged 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  provide  for  the  subsistence 
of  his  people.  With  this  salutary  view,  the  emperor  ventured 
on  a  very  dangerous  and  doubtful  step,  of  fixing,  by  legal 
authority,  the  value  of  com.  He  enacted  that,  in  a  time  of 
scarcity,  it  should  be  sold  at  a  price  which  had  seldom  been 
known  in  the  most  plentiful  years;  and,  that  his  own  example 
might  strengthen  his  laws,  he  sent  into  the  market  four  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  modii ,  or  measures,  which  were  drawn 
by  his  order  from  the  granaries  of  Hierapolis,  of  Chalcis,  and 
even  of  Egypt.  The  consequences  might  have  been  foreseen, 
and  were  soon  felt.  The  Imperial  wheat  was  purchased  by  the 
rich  merchants;  the  proprietors  of  land,  or  of  com,  withheld 
from  the  city  the  accustomed  supply ;  and  the  small  quantities 
that  appeared  in  the  market  were  secretly  sold  at  an  advanced 
and  illegal  price.  Julian  still  continued  to  applaud  his  own 
policy,  treated  the  complaints  of  the  people  as  a  vain  and  un¬ 
grateful  murmur,  and  convinced  Antioch  that  he  had  inherited 
the  obstinaoy,  though  not  the  cruelty,  of  his  brother  Gallus.^ 
The  remonstrances  of  the  municipal  senate  served  only  to  ex¬ 
asperate  his  inflexible  mind.  He  was  persuaded,  perhaps  with 
truth,  that  the  senators  of  Antioch  who  possessed  lands,  or  were 
concerned  in  trade,  had  themselves  contributed  to  the  calamities 
of  their  country;  and  he  imputed  the  disrespectful  boldness 
which  they  assumed  to  the  sense,  not  of  public  duty,  but  of 
private  interest.  The  whole  body,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
of  the  most  noble  and  wealthy  citizens,  were  sent  under  a  guard 

16  Nunqu&m  a  proposito  declin&bat,  Galli  similis  frafcris,  licet  incruentus, 
Ammian.  xxii.  14.  The  ignorance  of  the  most  enlightened  princes  may  claim 
some  excuse :  but  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  Julian’s  own  defence  (in  Misopogon. 
p.  368,  369  [p.  476-8,  ed.  Hertl.]),  or  the  elaborate  apology  of  Libanius  (Orat. 
Parental,  c.  xcvii.  p.  321  [i.  687,  ed.  Reiske]). 
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from  the  palace  to  the  prison ;  and,  though  they  were  permitted, 
before  the  close  of  evening,  to  return  to  their  respective  houses,17 
the  emperor  himself  could  not  obtain  the  forgiveness  which  he 
had  so  easily  granted.  The  same  grievances  were  still  the 
subject  of  the  same  complaints,  which  were  industriously  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  wit  and  levity  of  the  Syrian  Greeks.  During  the 
licentious  days  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  streets  of  the  city  resounded 
with  insolent  songs,  which  derided  the  laws,  the  religion,  the 
personal  conduct,  and  even  the  beard ,  of  the  emperor ;  and  the 
spirit  of  Antioch  was  manifested  by  the  connivance  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  the  applause  of  the  multitude.18  The  disciple  of 
Socrates  was  too  deeply  affected  by  these  popular  insults ;  but 
the  monarch,  endowed  with  quick  sensibility,  and  possessed  of 
absolute  power,  refused  his  passions  the  gratification  of  revenge. 

A  tyrant  might  have  proscribed,  without  distinction,  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch ;  and  the  unwarlike  Syrians 
must  have  patiently  submitted  to  the  lust,  the  rapaciousness,  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  faithful  legions  of  Gaul.  A  milder  sentence 
might  have  deprived  the  capital  of  the  East  of  its  honours  and 
privileges;  and  the  courtiers,  perhaps  the  subjects,  of  Julian 
would  have  applauded  an  act  of  justice  which  asserted  the  dignity  of 
the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  republic.19  But,  instead  of  abusing, 
or  exerting,  the  authority  of  the  state  to  revenge  his  personal  Julian 
injuries,  Julian  contented  himself  with  an  inoffensive  mode  ofaSSS" 
retaliation,  which  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  few  princes  to  SSfioSh 
employ.  He  had  been  insulted  by  satires  and  libels ;  in  his 
turn  he  composed,  under  the  title  of  the  Enemy  of  the  Beard9 
an  ironical  confession  of  his  own  faults,  and  a  severe  satire  of  the 
licentious  and  effeminate  manners  of  Antioch.  This  Imperial 
reply  was  publicly  exposed  before  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and 
the  Misopogon  20  still  remains  a  singular  monument  of  the  re- 

17  Their  short  and  easy  confinement  is  gently  touched  by  Libanius,  Orat. 

Parental,  c.  xcviii.  p.  822,  323.  [Schiller,  Geschichte  der  romiachen  Kaiserzeit, 
ii.  p.  325,  says  they  were  released  on  the  following  day.  But  Libanius,  p.  822  (ap. 

Fabric.),  says  &AA*  oddi  vv{  iircyhero  r<p  f$pax*i  voirnp  Kal  KOixfxp  k.t.A.] 

18  Libanius  (ad  Antiochenos  de  Imperatoris  irA,  o.  17,  18,  19,  in  Fabricius 
Bibliot.  Graec.  tom.  vii.  p.  221-223),  like  a  skilful  advocate,  severely  censures  the 
folly  of  the  people,  who  suffered  for  the  crime  of  a  few  obsoure  and  drunken 
wretches. 

19  Libanius  (ad  Antiochen.  c.  vii.  p.  213)  reminds  Antioch  of  the  recent 
chastisement  of  Gffisarea ;  and  even  Julian  (in  Misopogon.  p.  355  [p.  459,  ed.  H.j) 
insinuates  how  severely  Tarentum  had  expiated  the  insult  to  the  Roman  ambas¬ 
sadors. 

30  On  the  subject  of  the  Misopogon,  see  Ammianus  (xxii.  14),  Libanius  (Orat. 
Parentalis,  c.  xcix.  p.  323),  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  133  [v.,  o.  41]),  and  the 
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sentment,  the  wit,  the  humanity,  and  the  indiscretion,  of  Julian. 
Though  he  affected  to  laugh,  he  could  not  forgive.11  His  con¬ 
tempt  was  expressed,  and  his  revenge  might  be  gratified,  by  the 
nomination  of  a  governor28  worthy  only  of  such  subjects;  and 
the  emperor,  for  ever  renouncing  the  ungrateful  city,  proclaimed 
his  resolution  to  pass  the  ensuing  winter  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.8 
The  Yet  Antioch  possessed  one  citizen,  whose  genius  and  virtues 

ub&niua.  might  atone,  in  the  opinion  of  Julian,  for  the  vice  and  folly  of 
A  D'  his  country.  The  sophist  Libanius  was  bom  in  the  capital  of 
the  East ;  he  publicly  professed  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  declama¬ 
tion  at  Nice,  Nicomedia,  Constantinople,  Athens,  and,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  Antioch.  His  school  was  assiduously 
frequented  by  the  Grecian  youth ;  his  disciples,  who  sometimes 
exceeded  the  number  of  eighty,  celebrated  their  incomparable 
master ;  and  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  who  persecuted  him  from 
one  city  to  another,  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion  which 
Libanius  ostentatiously  displayed  of  his  superior  merit.  The 
preceptors  of  Julian  had  extorted  a  rash  but  solemn  assurance 
that  he  would  never  attend  the  lectures  of  their  adversary :  the 
curiosity  of  the  royal  youth  was  checked  and  inflamed :  he 
secretly  procured  the  writings  of  this  dangerous  sophist,  and 
gradually  surpassed,  in  the  perfect  imitation  of  his  style,  the 
most  laborious  of  his  domestic  pupils.24  When  Julian  ascended 
the  throne,  he  declared  his  impatience  to  embrace  and  reward 
the  Syrian  sophist,  who  had  preserved,  in  a  degenerate  age,  the 
.Grecian  purity  of  taste,  of  manners  and  of  religion.  The  em¬ 
peror’s  prepossession  was  increased  and  justified  by  the  discreet 
pride  of  his  favourite.  Instead  of  pressing,  with  the  foremost 
of  the  crowd,  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  Libanius  calmly 
expected  his  arrival  at  Antioch ;  withdrew  from  court  on  the 

Chronicle  of  Antioch,  by  John  Malala  (tom.  ii.  p.  15, 16  [p.  328,  ed.  Bonn]).  I 
have  essential  obligations  to  the  translation  and  notes  of  the  Abb6  de  la  Bldterie 
(Vie  de  Jovien,  tom.  ii.  p.  1-138). 

ai  Ammianus  very  justly  remarks,  Coaotus  dissimulare  pro  tempore  irfr  suffla- 
batur  in  tern  A  The  elaborate  irony  of  Julian  at  length  bursts  forth  into  serious 
and  direct  invective. 

®Ipse  autem  Antiochiam  egressurus,  Heliopoliten  quondam  Alexandrnm 
Syriacae  jurisdictioni  prsefecit,  turbulentum  et  ssevum;  dicebatque  non  ilium 
meruisse,  sed  Antiochensibus  avaris  et  contumeliosis  hujusmodi  judicem  con  venire. 
Ammian.  xxiii.  2.  Libanius  (Epist.  722,  p.  346,  347),  who  confesses  to  Julian 
himself  that  he  had  shared  the  general  discontent,  pretends  that  Alexander  was 
an  useful,  though  harsh,  reformer  of  the  manners  and  religion  of  Antioch. 

®  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  864  [p.  470,  ed.  H.].  Ammian.  xxiii.  2,  and 
Valesius  ad  loc.  Libanius,  in  a  professed  oration,  invites  him  to  return  to  his 
loyal  and  penitent  city  of  Antioch. 

**  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  vii.  p.  230,  231. 
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first  symptoms  of  coldness  and  indifference ;  required  a  formal 
invitation  for  each  visit ;  and  taught  his  sovereign  an  important 
lesson,  that  he  might  command  the  obedience  of  a  subject,  but 
that  he  must  deserve  the  attachment  of  a  friend.  The  sophists 
of  every  age,  despising,  or  affecting  to  despise,  the  accidental 
distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune,*6  reserve  their  esteem  for  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  mind,  with  which  they  themselves  are 
so  plentifully  endowed.  Julian  might  disdain  the  acclamations 
of  a  venal  court,  who  adored  the  Imperial  purple ;  but  he  was 
deeply  flattered  by  the  praise,  the  admonition,  the  freedom,  and 
the  envy  of  an  independent  philosopher,  who  refused  his  favours, 
loved  his  person,  celebrated  his  fame,  and  protected  his  memory. 
The  voluminous  writings  of  Libanius  still  exist :  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  orator,  who 
cultivated  the  science  of  words;  the  productions  of  a  recluse 
student,  whose  mind,  regardless  of  his  contemporaries,  was  in¬ 
cessantly  fixed  on  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Athenian  common¬ 
wealth.  Yet  the  sophist  of  Antioch  sometimes  descended  from 
this  imaginary  elevation ;  he  entertained  a  various  and  elaborate 
correspondence ; 26  he  praised  the  virtues  of  his  own  times ;  he 
boldly  arraigned  the  abuses  of  public  and  private  life;  and  he 
eloquently  pleaded  the  cause  of  Antioch  against  the  just  resent¬ 
ment  of  Julian  and  Theodosius.  It  is  the  common  calamity  of 
old  age,*7  to  lose  whatever  might  have  rendered  it  desirable; 
bat  Libanius  experienced  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  surviving 
the  religion  and  the  sciences  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his 
genius.  The  friend  of  Julian  was  an  indignant  spectator  of  the 
triumph  of  Christianity ;  and  his  bigotry,  which  darkened  the 
prospect  of  the  visible  world,  did  not  inspire  Libanius  with  any 
lively  hopes  of  celestial  glory  and  happiness.28 


30  Eunapius  reports  that  Libanius  refused  the  honorary  rank  of  Praetorian 
prefect,  as  less  illustrious  than  the  title  of  Sophist  (in  Vit.  Sophist,  p.  185).  The 
oritios  have  observed  a  similar  sentiment  in  one  of  the  epistles  (xviii.  edit.  Wolf) 
of  Libanius  himself. 

36  Near  two  thousand  of  his  letters,  a  mode  of  composition  in  which  Libanius 
was  thought  to  exoel,  are  still  extant,  and  already  published.  The  oritios  may 
praise  their  subtle  and  elegant  brevity ;  yet  Dr.  Bentley  (Dissertation  upon  Phalaris, 
p.  487)  might  justly,  though  quaintly,  observe  that  “you  feel,  by  the  emptiness 
and  deadness  of  them,  that  you  converse  with  some  dreaming  pedant,  with  his 
elbow  on  his  desk  ”. 

71  His  birth  is  assigned  to  the  year  814.  He  mentions  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age  (a.d.  890),  and  seems  to  allude  to  some  events  of  a  still  later  date. 

38  Libanius  has  composed  the  vain,  prolix,  but  curious,  narrative  of  his  own 
life  (tom.  ii.  p.  1-84,  edit.  Morell.),  of  whicn  Eunapius  (p.  180-185)  has  left  a  conoise 
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M»roh  of  The  martial  impatience  of  Julian  urged  him  to  take  the  field 
the  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring ;  and  he  dismissed,  with  contempt 
a.d.  ess,  '  and  reproach,  the  senate  of  Antioch,  who  accompanied  the  em¬ 
peror  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  territory,  to  which  he  was 
resolved  never  to  return.  After  a  laborious  march  of  two  days,® 
he  halted  on  the  third  at  Beroea,  or  Aleppo,  where  he  had  the 
mortification  of  finding  a  senate  almost  entirely  Christian;  who 
received  with  cold  and  formal  demonstrations  of  respect  the 
eloquent  sermon  of  the  apostle  of  paganism.  The  son  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Beroea,  who  had  embraced, 
either  from  interest  or  conscience,  the  religion  of  the  emperor, 
was  disinherited  by  his  angry  parent.  The  father  and  the  son 
were  invited  to  the  Imperial  table.  Julian,  placing  himself  be¬ 
tween  them,  attempted,  without  success,  to  inculcate  the  lesson 
and  example  of  toleration ;  supported,  with  affected  calmness,  the 
indiscreet  zeal  of  the  aged  Christian,  who  seemed  to  forget  the 
sentiments  of  nature  and  the  duty  of  a  subject ;  and  at  length 
turning  towards  the  afflicted  youth,  « Since  you  have  lost  a 
father,”  said  he,  “  for  my  sake,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  supply 
[8»h uarohj his  place”.10  The  emperor  was  received  in  a  manner  much 
more  agreeable  to  his  wishes  at  Batn®,*1  a  small  town  pleasantly 
seated  in  a  grove  of  cypresses,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
city  of  Hierapolis.  The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  were  decently 
prepared  by  the  inhabitants  of  BatnsB,  who  seemed  attached  to 
the  worship  of  their  tutelar  deities,  Apollo  and  Jupiter  ;  but  the 
serious  piety  of  Julian  was  offended  by  the  tumult  of  their  ap¬ 
plause;  and  he  too  clearly  discerned  that  the  smoke  which 
arose  from  their  altars  was  the  incense  of  flattery  rather  than 
of  devotion.  The  ancient  and  magnificent  temple,  which  had 

and  unfavourable  aooount.  Among  the  modems,  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empe rears, 
tom.  iv.  p.  571-576),  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Graec.  tom.  vii.  p.  976-414),  and  Lardner 
(Heathen  Testimonies,  tom.  iv.  p.  127-168)  have  illustrated  the  character  and 
writings  of  this  famous  sophist.  [See  Appendix  1.] 

®  From  Antioch  to  Litarbe,  on  the  territory  of  Ohalcis,  the  road,  over  hills 
and  through  morasses,  was  extremely  bad ;  and  the  loose  stones  were  cemented 
only  with  sand.  Julian,  epist.  xxvii.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  Romans 
should  have  neglected  the  great  dommunication  between  Antioch  and  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  See  Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  190;  Bergier,  Hist,  des  Grands  Ghemins, 
tom.  ii.  p.  100. 

80  Julian  alludes  to  this  incident  (epist.  xxvii.),  which  is  more  distinctly  related 
by  Theodoret  (1.  iii.  c.  22).  The  intolerant  spirit  of  the  father  is  applauded  by 
Tillemont  (Hist,  dee  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  534),  and  even  by  La  B16terie  (Vie 
de  Julien,  p.  413). 

81  [Not  to  be  confounded  with  Batnse  beyond  the  Euphrates,  whioh  was  also 
a  halting  place  of  Julian.  See  map.] 
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sanctified,  for  so  many  ages,  the  city  of  Hierapolis,32  no  longer 
subsisted ;  and  the  consecrated  wealth,  which  afforded  a  liberal 
maintenance  to  more  than  three  hundred  priests,  might  hasten 
its  downfall.  Yet  Julian  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  [Mb  March] 
a  philosopher  and  a  friend,  whose  religious  firmness  had  with¬ 
stood  the  pressing  and  repeated  solicitations  of  Constantius  and 
Gallus,  as  often  as  those  princes  lodged  at  his  house,  in  their 
passage  through  Hierapolis.  In  the  hurry  of  military  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  the  careless  confidence  of  a  familiar  correspondence, 
the  zeal  of  Julian  appears  to  have  been  lively  and  uniform. 

He  had  now  undertaken  an  important  and  difficult  war;  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  event  rendered  him  still  more  attentive  to 
observe  and  register  the  most  trifling  presages  from  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  divination,  any  knowledge  of  futurity 
could  be  derived.33  He  informed  Libanius  of  his  progress  as 
far  as  Hierapolis,  by  an  elegant  epistle,34  which  displays  the 
facility  of  his  genius  and  his  tender  friendship  for  the  sophist 
of  Antioch. 

Hierapolis,  situate  almost  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,36 Hisd«^ 
had  been  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Roman  Persia 
troops,  who  immediately  passed  the  great  river  on  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  was  previously  constructed.36  If  the  inclinations 
of  Julian  had  been  similar  to  those  of  his  predecessor,  he  might 
have  wasted  the  active  and  important  season  of  the  year  in  the 
circus  of  Samosata,  or  in  the  churches  of  Edessa.  But,  as  the 
warlike  emperor,  instead  of  Constantius,  had  chosen  Alexander 
for  his  model,  he  advanced  without  delay  to  Carrh©,37  a  very  (a.  istb 

March] 

n  See  the  curious  treatise  de  De&  SyriA,  inserted  among  the  works  of  Luoian 

!tom.  iii.  p.  451-490,  edit.  Reitz).  The  singular  appellation  of  Ninua  vetus 
Ammian.  xiv.  6)  might  induoe  a  suspicion  that  Hierapolis  had  been  the  royal 
seat  of  the  Assyrians. 

83  Julian  (epistle  xxviii.  [xxvii.])  kept  a  regular  aocount  of  all  the  fortunate 
omens ;  but  he  suppresses  the  inauspicious  signs,  which  Ammianus  (xxiii.  2)  has 
carefully  recorded. 

84  Julian,  epistle  xxvii.  p.  899-402  [515-519]. 

86 1  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  M. 
d’Anville,  for  his  recent  geography  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (Paris,  1780,  in 
4to),  which  particularly  illustrates  the  expedition  of  Julian.  [Gp.  Appendix  28.] 

36  There  are  three  passages  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other :  1.  Zeugma, 
celebrated  by  the  ancients  ;  2.  Bir,  frequented  by  the  modems ;  and,  8.  the  bridge 
of  Menbigz,  or  Hierapolis,  at  the  distanoe  of  four  parasangs  from  the  city. 

[Membij  is  Hierapolis,  and  the  city  is  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  river.] 

87  Haran,  or  Carrhss,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Sabceans  and  of  Abra¬ 
ham.  See  the  Index  Geographicus  of  Schultens  (ad  calcem  Vit.  Saladin.),  a  work 
from  which  I  have  obtained  much  Oriental  knowledge  concerning  the  ancient  and 
modern  geography  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
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ancient  city  of  Mesopotamia,  at  the  distance  of  fourscore  miles 
from  Hierapolis.  The  temple  of  the  Moon  attracted  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  Julian ;  but  the  halt  of  a  few  days  was  principally  em¬ 
ployed  in  completing  the  immense  preparations  of  the  Persian 
war.  The  secret  of  the  expedition  had  hitherto  remained  in  his 
own  breast ;  but,  as  Carrh©  is  the  point  of  separation  of  the 
two  great  roads,  he  could  no  longer  conceal  whether  it  was  his 
design  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Sapor  on  the  side  of  the  Tigris 
or  on  that  of  the  Euphrates.  The  emperor  detached  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  his  kinsman 
Procopius,  and  of  Sebastian,  who  had-  been  duke  of  Egypt. 
They  were  ordered  to  direct  their  march  towards  Nisibis,  and 
tosecure  the  frontier  from  the  desultory  incursions  of  the  enemy, 
before  they  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  Their  sub¬ 
sequent  operations  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  generals ; 
but  Julian  expected  that,  after  wasting  with  fire  and  sword  the 
fertile  districts  of  Media  and  Adiabene,  they  might  arrive  under 
the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  about  the  same  time  that  he  himself, 
advancing  with  equal  steps  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
Disaffeo-  should  besiege  the  capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  suc- 
oflhe  cess  of  this  well-concerted  plan  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
Armenia  ^he  p0Werfui  an<j  ready  assistance  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  who, 
without  exposing  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions,  might  detach  an 
army  of  four  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Romans.88  But  the  feeble  Arsaces  Tiranus,88 
king  of  Armenia,  had  degenerated  still  more  shamefully  than  his 
father  Chosroes  from  the  manly  virtues  of  the  great  Tiridates ; 
and,  as  the  pusillanimous  monarch  was  averse  to  any  enterprise 
of  danger  and  glory,  he  could  disguise  his  timid  indolence  by 
the  more  decent  excuses  of  religion  and  gratitude.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  a  pious  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Constantius,  from 
whose  hands  he  had  received  in  marriage  Olympias,  the  daughter 
of  the  pr©fect  Ablavius ;  and  the  alliance  of  a  female  who  had 
been  educated  as  the  destined  wife  of  the  emperor  Constans 
exalted  the  dignity  of  a  Barbarian  king.40  Tiranus  professed 

30  See  Xenophon.  Oyropad.  1.  iii.  p.  189,  edit.  Hutohinson  [o.  1,  §  88,  84]. 
Artavasdes  might  have  supplied  Mark  Antony  with  16, OCX)  horse,  armed  and  disci¬ 
plined  after  the  Parthian  manner  (Plutarch,  in  M.  Antonio,  tom.  v.  p.  117  [c.  60]). 

89  Moses  of  Ghorene  (Hist.  Armeniac.  1.  iii.  c.  11,  p.  242)  fixes  his  accession 
(a.d.  857)  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  Constantius.  [See  Appendix  17.] 

40  Ammian.  xx.  11.  Athanasius  (tom.  i.  p.  866)  says,  in  general  terms,  that 
Oonstantius  gave  his  brother’s  widow  rots  fiapfUpois,  an  expression  more  suitable  to 
a  Roman  than  a  Christian. 
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the  Christian  religion ;  he  reigned  over  a  nation  of  Christians ; 
and  he  was  restrained,  by  every  principle  of  conscience  and 
interest,  from  contributing  to  the  victory,  which  would  consum¬ 
mate  the  ruin  of  the  church.  The  alienated  mind  of  Tiranus 
was  exasperated  by  the  indiscretion  of  Julian,  who  treated  the 
king  of  Armenia  as  his  slave,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods. 

The  haughty  and  threatening  style  of  the  Imperial  mandates41 
awakened  the  secret  indignation  of  a  prince  who,  in  the  humil¬ 
iating  state  of  dependence,  was  still  conscious  of  his  royal 
descent  from  the  Arsacides,  the  lords  of  the  East  and  the  rivals 
of  the  Roman  power. 

The  military  dispositions  of  Julian  were  skilfully  contrived  Military 
to  deceive  the  spies,  and  to  divert  the  attention,  of  Sapor.  The  aonT*" 
legions  appeared  to  direct  their  march  towards  Nisibis  and  the  Im^b1 
Tigris.  On  a  sudden  they  wheeled  to  the  right;  traversed  the®^h“' 
level  and  naked  plain  of  Carrhas ;  and  reached,  on  the  third  M“chl 
day,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  strong  town  of  Mareh) 
Nicephorium,  or  Callinicum,  had  been  founded  by  the  Mace¬ 
donian  kings.42  From  thence  the  emperor  pursued  his  march, 
above  ninety  miles,  along  the  winding  stream  of  the  Euphrates, 
till,  at  length,  about  one  month  after  his  departure  from  iguana  and 
Antioch,  he  discovered  the  towers  of  Circesium,  the  extreme  (Karkiaiyaj 
limit  of  the  Roman  dominions.  The  army  of  Julian,  the  most 
numerous  that  any  of  the  Caesars  had  ever  led  against  Persia, 
consisted  of  sixty-five  thousand  effective  and  well-disciplined 
soldiers.  The  veteran  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  Romans 
and  Barbarians,  had  been  selected  from  the  different  provinces ; 
and  a  just  pre-eminence  of  loyalty  and  valour  was  claimed  by 
the  hardy  Gauls,  who  guarded  the  throne  and  person  of  their 
beloved  prince.  A  formidable  body  of  Scythian  auxiliaries  had 
been  transported  from  another  climate,  and  almost  from  another 
world,  to  invade  a  distant  country,  of  whose  name  and  situation 
they  were  ignorant.  The  love  of  rapine  and  war  allured  to  the 
Imperial  standard  several  tribes  of  Saracens,  or  roving  Arabs, 

41  Ammianos  (xxiii.  2)  uses  a  word  much  too  soft  for  the  occasion,  monuerat . 

Muratori  (Fabrioius,  Bibliothec.  Grsec.  tom.  vii.  p.  86)  has  published  an  epistle 
from  Julian  to  the  satrap  Arsaces ;  fieroe,  vulgar,  ana  (though  it  might  deceive 
Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  6)  most  probably  spurious.  La  B16terie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  tom. 
ii.  p.  889)  translates  and  rejects  it.  [The  text  of  this  forgery  will  be  found  in 
Hertlein’s  ed.  of  Julian,  p.  589.] 

43  [For  a  description  of  the  locality  (now  Ar-Rafc%a)  see  Saohau,  Reise  in  Syrien 
und  Mesopotamien,  p.  241  533.] 
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whose  service  Julian  had  commanded,  while  he  sternly  refused 
the  payment  of  the  accustomed  subsidies.  The  broad  channel 
of  the  Euphrates4*  was  crowded  by  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred 
ships,  destined  to  attend  the  motions,  and  to  satisfy  the  wants, 
of  the  Roman  army.  The  military  strength  of  the  fleet  was 
composed  of  fifty  armed  galleys ;  and  these  were  accompanied 
by  an  equal  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  might  occa¬ 
sionally  be  connected  into  the  form  of  temporary  bridges.  The 
rest  of  the  ships,  partly  constructed  of  timber  and  partly  covered 
with  raw  hides,  were  laden  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  arms  and  engines,  of  utensils  and  provisions.  The  vigilant 
humanity  of  Julian  had  embarked  a  very  large  magazine  of 
vinegar  and  biscuit  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  but  he  prohibited 
the  indulgence  of  wine ;  and  rigorously  stopped  a  long  string  of 
superfluous  camels  that  attempted  to  follow  the  rear  of  the 
[5th  and  army.  The  river  Chaboras  falls  into  the  Euphrates  at  Cir- 
.?KhAbSxV  cesium ; 44  and,  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  gave  the  signal  of  march, 
the  Romans  passed  the  little  stream  which  separated  two 
Julian  mighty  and  hostile  empires.  The  custom  of  ancient  discipline 
Persian  6  required  a  military  oration ;  and  Julian  embraced  every  oppor- 
Aprii  Tth  ’  tunity  of  displaying  his  eloquence.  He  animated  the  impatient 
and  attentive  legions  by  the  example  of  the  inflexible  courage 
and  glorious  triumphs  of  their  ancestors.  He  excited  their 
resentment  by  a  lively  picture  of  the  insolence  of  the  Persians ; 
and  he  exhorted  them  to  imitate  his  firm  resolution,  either  to 
extirpate  that  perfidious  nation  or  to  devote  his  life  in  the  cause 
of  the  republic.  The  eloquence  of  Julian  was  enforced  by  a 
donative  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  every 
soldier ;  and  the  bridge  of  the  Chaboras  was  instantly  cut  away, 
to  convince  the  troops  that  they  must  place  their  hopes  of  safety 
in  the  success  of  their  arms.  Yet  the  prudence  of  the  emperor 
induced  him  to  secure  a  remote  frontier,  perpetually  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  the  hostile  Arabs.  A  detachment  of  four  thousand 

43  Latissimum  flumem  Euphraten  artab&t.  Ammian.  xxiii.  8.  Somewhat 
higher,  at  the  fords  of  Thapsacus,  the  river  is  four  stadia,  or  800  yards,  almost 
half  an  English  mile  broad  (Xenophon,  Anabasis,  1.  i.  p.  41,  edit.  Hutchinson,  with 
Foster’s  Observations,  p.  29,  &c.  in  the  second  volume  of  Spelman’s  translation). 
If  the  breadth  of  the  Euphrates  at  Bir  and  Zeugma  is  no  more  than  ISO  yards 
[Voyages  de  Niebuhr,  tom.  ii.  p.  885),  the  enormous  difference  must  chiefly  arise 
from  the  depth  of  the  channel. 

44  Monumentum  tutissimum  et  fabre  politum,  cujus  mcenia  A  bora  (the 
Orientals  aspire  Chaboras  or  Chabour)  et  Euphrates  ambiunt  flumina,  velut 
spatium  insulare  fingentes.  Ammian.  xxiii.  5. 
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men  was  left  at  Circesium,  which  completed,  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand,  the  regular  garrison  of  that  important  fortress.46 

From  the  moment  that  the  Romans  entered  the  enemy’s  hi«  march 
country,40  the  country  of  an  active  and  artful  enemy,  the  order  deaert  of 
of  march  was  disposed  in  three  columns.47  The  strength  of  the  mia 
infantry,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  army,  was  placed  in  the 
centre,  under  the  peculiar  command  of  their  master-general 
Victor.  On  the  right,  the  brave  Nevitta  led  a  column  of  several 
legions  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  almost  always  in 
sight  of  the  fleet.  The  left  flank  of  the  army  was  protected 
by  the  column  of  cavalry.  Hormisdas  and  Arinthseus  were  ap¬ 
pointed  generals  of  the  horse ;  and  the  singular  adventures  of 
Hormisdas48  are  not  undeserving  of  our  notice.  He  was  a 
Persian  prince,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Sassanides,  who,  in  the 
troubles  of  the  minority  of  Sapor,  had  escaped  from  prison  to 
the  hospitable  court  of  the  great  Constantine.  Hormisdas  at 
first  excited  the  compassion,  and  at  length  acquired  the  esteem, 
of  his  new  masters ;  his  valour  and  fidelity  raised  him  to  the 
military  honours  of  the  Roman  service ;  and,  though  a  Christian, 
he  might  indulge  the  secret  satisfaction  of  convincing  his  un¬ 
grateful  country  that  an  oppressed  subject  may  prove  the  most 
dangerous  enemy.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  three 

principal  columns.  The  front  and  flanks  of  the  army  were 
covered  by  Lucillianus  with  a  flying  detachment  of  fifteen 
hundred  light-armed  soldiers,  whose  active  vigilance  observed 
the  most  distant  signs,  and  conveyed  the  earliest  notice,  of 
any  hostile  approach.  Dagalaiphus,  and  Secundums  duke  of 

45  The  enterprise  and  armament  of  Julian  are  desoribed  by  himself  (Epist. 
xxvii.),  Ammi&nus  Marcell inus  (xxiii.  3,  4, 5),  Libanins  (Orat.  Parent,  o.  108, 109,  p. 

332,  338),  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  160,  161,  162  [c.  12]),  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  c.  1),  and  John 
Malala  (tom.  ii.  p.  17  [p.  328,  ed.  Bonn]).  [Tabari's  account  of  the  war  of  Julian 
has  no  value  (N6ldeke,  p.  69  sqq.).  It  is  derived  from  the  Syriac  Romance  of 
Julian  and  Jovian,  for  which  see  Noldeke  in  Zeitschrift  der  morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft,  28,  263  sqq.,  but  also,  in  one  point  at  least,  from  a  second  source 
which  was  also  used  by  Malalas  (p.  332,  cp.  Tabari,  p.  61) ;  see  Biittner-Wobst, 
Philologus,  61,  p.  676.] 

48  Before  he  enters  Persia,  Ammianus  copiously  describes  fadii.  6,  p.  396-419, 
edit.  Gronov.  in  4to)  the  eighteen  great  satrapies,  or  provinces  (as  far  as  the  Seric, 
or  Chinese,  frontiers),  which  were  subject  to  the  Sassanides. 

47  Ammianus  (xxiv.  1)  and  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  162, 163  [13])  have  accurately 
expressed  the  order  of  march. 

48  The  adventures  of  Hormisdas  are  related  with  some  mixture  of  fable  (Zosi¬ 
mus,  1.  ii.  p.  100-102  [c.  27] ;  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  198). 

It  is  almost  impossible  that  he  should  be  the  brother  (frater  germ  anus)  of  an  elded 
and  posthumous  ohild :  nor  do  I  recollect  that  Ammianus  ever  gives  him  that  title. 

[Possibly  an  elder  stepbrother,  St.  Martin  suggests  (on  Lebeau,  ii.  24).] 
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Osrhoene,  conducted  the  troops  of  the  rear-guard ;  the  baggage, 
securely,  proceeded  in  the  intervals  of  the  columns;  and  the 
ranks,  from  a  motive  either  of  use  or  ostentation,  were  formed  in 
such  open  order  that  the  whole  line  of  march  extended  almost 
ten  miles.  The  ordinary  post  of  Julian  was  at  the  head  of  the 
centre  column ;  but,  as  he  preferred  the  duties  of  a  general  to 
the  state  of  a  monarch,  he  rapidly  moved,  with  a  small  escort  of 
light  cavalry,  to  the  front,  the  rear,  the  flanks,  wherever  his 
presence  could  animate  or  protect  the  march  of  the  Boman 
army.  The  country  which  they  traversed  from  the  Chaboras 
to  the  cultivated  lands  of  Assyria  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  a  dry  and  barren  waste,  which  could  never 
be  improved  by  the  most  powerful  arts  of  human  indusby. 
Julian  marched  over  the  same  ground  which  had  been  trod 
above  seven  hundred  years  before  by  the  footsteps  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  which  is  described  by  one  of  the  companions 
of  his  expedition,  the  sage  and  heroic  Xenophon.40  “The 
country  was  a  plain  throughout,  as  even  as  the  sea,  and  full  of 
wormwood;  and,  if  any  other  kind  of  shrubs  or  reeds  grew 
there,  they  had  all  an  aromatic  smell ;  but  no  trees  could  be 
seen.  Bustards  and  ostriches,  antelopes  and  wild  asses,50  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  desert ;  and  the  fatigues 
of  the  march  were  alleviated  by  the  amusements  of  the  chace.” 
The  loose  sand  of  the  desert  was  frequently  raised  by  the  wind 
into  clouds  of  dust ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  of  Julian, 
with  their  tents,  were  suddenly  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the 
violence  of  an  unexpected  hurricane. 

Hi«  iucoeea  The  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  abandoned  to  the 
antelopes  and  wild  asses  of  the  desert ;  but  a  variety  of  populous 
towns  and  villages  were  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  the  islands  which  are  occasionally  formed  by 

[Ana]  that  river.  The  city  of  Annah,  or  Anatho,61  the  actual  residence 

&  See  the  first  book  of  the  Anabasis,  p.  45,  46  [o.  5,  §  1  egg.].  This  pleasing 
work  is  original  and  authentio.  Yet  Xenophon's  memory,  perhaps  many  yean 
after  the  expedition,  has  sometimes  betrayed  him ;  and  the  distances  which  he 
marks  are  often  larger  than  either  a  soldier  or  a  geographer  will  allow. 

50  Mr.  Spelman,  the  English  translator  of  the  Anabasis  (vol.  i.  p.  51),  confounds 
the  antelope  with  the  roe-buck,  and  the  wild  ass  with  the  zebra. 

81  See  Voyages  de  Tavernier,  part  i.  1.  iii.  p.  816,  and  more  especially  Viaggidi 
Pietro  della  Valle,  tom.  i.  let.  xvii.  p.  671,  Ac.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  old  name 
and  condition  of  Annah.  Our  blind  travellers  seldom  possess  any  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  countries  which  they  visit.  Shaw  and  Toumefort  deserve  an  honour¬ 
able  exception. 
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of  an  Arabian  Emir,  is  composed  of  two  long  streets,  which 
inclose,  within  a  natural  fortification,  a  small  island  in  the  midst,  (April] 
and  two  fruitful  spots  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
warlike  inhabitants  of  Anatho  shewed  a  disposition  to  stop  the 
march  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  till  they  were  diverted  from  such 
fatal  presumption  by  the  mild  exhortations  of  prince  Hormisdas 
and  the  approaching  terrors  of  the  fleet  and  army.  They  im¬ 
plored,  and  experienced,  the  clemency  of  Julian,  who  trans¬ 
planted  the  people  to  an  advantageous  settlement  near  Chalcis 
in  Syria,  and  admitted  Pussbus,  the  governor,  to  an  honourable 
rank  in  his  service  and  friendship.  But  the  impregnable  for¬ 
tress  of  Thilutha  could  scorn  the  menace  of  a  siege;  and  the [An&tei- 
emperor  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  an  insulting  pro- busI 
mise  that,  when  he  had  subdued  the  interior  provinces  of  Persia, 
Thilutha  would  no  longer  refuse  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror.  The  inhabitants  of  the  open  towns,  unable  to  resist 
and  unwilling  to  yield,  fled  with  precipitation ;  and  their  houses, 
filled  with  spoil  and  provisions,  were  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of 
Julian,  who  massacred,  without  remorse,  and  without  punishment, 
some  defenceless  women.  During  the  march,  the  Surenas,  or 
Persian  general,  and  Malek  Rodosaces,  the  renowned  Emir  of 
the  tribe  of  Gassan,82  incessantly  hovered  round  the  army: 
every  straggler  was  intercepted ;  every  detachment  was  attacked ; 
and  the  valiant  Hormisdas  escaped  with  some  difficulty  from 
their  hands.  But  the  Barbarians  were  finally  repulsed;  the 
country  became  every  day  less  favourable  to  the  operations  of 
cavalry;  and,  when  the  Romans  arrived  at  Macepracta,  they  [April] 
perceived  the  ruins  of  the  wall  which  had  been  constructed  by 
the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria  to  secure  their  dominions  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Medes.  These  preliminaries  of  the  expedition 
of  Julian  appear  to  have  employed  about  fifteen  days ;  and  we 
may  compute  near  three  hundred  miles  from  the  fortress  of 
Circesium  to  the  wall  of  Macepracta.83 


119  Famosi  nominis  latro,  says  Ammianus  ;  an  high  encomium  for  an  Arab. 
The  tribe  of  Gassan  had  settled  on  the  edge  of  Syria,  and  reigned  some  time  in 
Damascus,  under  a  dynasty  of  thirty-one  kings,  or  emirs,  from  the  time  of  Pompey 
to  that  of  the  Khalif  Omar.  D’Herbelot,  Biblioth&que  Orientals,  p.  360.  Pocock, 
Specimen  Hist.  Arabic®,  p.  76-78.  The  name  of  Bodosaces  does  not  appear  in 
the  list.  [The  identification  of  Ammian’s  As&amtarum  with  the  tribe  of  Gassan 
has  been  questioned.] 

53  See  Ammianus  (xxiv.  1,  2),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  110,  111,  p.  334), 
Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  164-168). 
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Descrip-  The  fertile  province  of  Assyria,64  which  stretched  beyond  the 

Assyria  Tigris  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Media,66  extended  about  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  ancient  wall  of  Macepracta  to  the 
territory  of  Basra,  where  the  united  streams  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  discharge  themselves  into  the  Persian  Gulf.66  The 
whole  country  might  have  claimed  the  peculiar  name  of  Meso¬ 
potamia  ;  as  the  two  rivers  which  are  never  more  distant  than 
fifty,  approach,  between  Bagdad  and  Babylon,  within  twenty- 
five,  miles  of  each  other.  A  multitude  of  artificial  canals,  dug 
without  much  labour  in  a  soft  and  yielding  soil,  connected  the 
rivers,  and  intersected  the  plain  of  Assyria.  The  uses  of  these 
artificial  canals  were  various  and  important.  They  served  to 
discharge  the  superfluous  waters  from  one  river  into  the  other, 
at  the  season  of  their  respective  inundations.  Subdividing 
themselves  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches,  they  refreshed 
the  dry  lands,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  of  rain.  They 
facilitated  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  commerce ;  and,  as  the 
dams  could  be  speedily  broke  down,  they  armed  the  despair  of 
the  Assyrians  with  the  means  of  opposing  a  sudden  deluge  to 
the  progress  of  an  invading  army.  To  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Assyria  nature  had  denied  some  of  her  choicest  gifts,  the  vine, 
the  olive,  and  the  fig-tree ;  but  the  food  which  supports  the 
life  of  man,  and  particularly  wheat  and  barley,  were  produced 
with  inexhaustible  fertility;  and  the  husbandman  who  com¬ 
mitted  his  seed  to  the  earth  was  frequently  rewarded  with  an 
increase  of  two,  or  even  of  three,  hundred.  The  face  of  the 

54  The  description  of  Assyria  is  furnished  by  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  192,  &o.), 
who  sometimes  writes  for  children,  and  sometimes  for  philosophers ;  by  Strabo  (l. 
xvi.  p.  1070-1082),  and  by  Ammianus  (1.  xxiii.  c.  6).  The  most  useful  of  the  modern 
travellers  are  Tavernier  (part  i.  1.  ii.  p.  226-258),  Otter  (tom.  ii.  p.  35-69,  and  189- 
224),  and  Niebuhr  (tom.  ii.  p.  172-288).  Yet  I  much  regret  that  the  Irak  Arabi 
of  Abulfeda  has  not  been  translated.  [A  translation  by  Beiske  appeared  in 
Biisching’s  MagaHn  for  modern  Hist,  and  Qeogr.  (iv.  121  sqq.t  v.  299  sgg.)  in 
Gibbon’s  lifetime.] 

58  Ammianus  remarks  that  the  primitive  Assyria,  which  comprehended  Ninus 
(Nineveh)  and  Arbela,  had  assumed  the  more  recent  and  peculiar  appellation  of 
Adiabene  :  and  he  seems  to  fix  Teredon,  Vologesia,  and  Apollonia,  as  the  extreme 
cities  of  the  actual  province  of  Assyria. 

86  The  two  rivers  unite  at  Apamea,  or  Ooma  (one  hundred  miles  from  the 
Persian  Gulf),  into  the  broad  stream  of  the  Pasitigris,  or  Shat-ul-Arab.  The 
Euphrates  formerly  reached  the  sea  by  a  separate  channel,  whioh  was  obstructed 
and  diverted  by  the  citizens  of  Orohoe,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
modern  Basra  (d’Anville,  in  the  M&noires  de  l’Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxx. 
p.  170-191).  [The  lower  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  underwent  consider¬ 
able  changes  since  the  middle  ages ;  see  Appendix  23.] 

M*  [Milman  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  so  at  the  present  day.] 
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country  was  interspersed  with  groves  of  innumerable  palm- 
trees  ; 67  and  the  diligent  natives  celebrated,  either  in  verse  or 
prose,  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the 
branches,  the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  the  fruit,  were  skilfully 
applied.  Several  manufactures,  especially  those  of  leather  and 
linen,  employed  the  industry  of  a  numerous  people,  and 
afforded  valuable  materials  for  foreign  trade ;  which  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  hands  of  strangers. 

Babylon  had  been  converted  into  a  royal  park ;  but  near  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  new  cities  had  successively  arisen, 
and  the  populousness  of  the  country  was  displayed  in  the 
multitude  of  towns  and  villages,  which  were  built  of  bricks, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  strongly  cemented  with  bitumen,  the 
natural  and  peculiar  production  of  the  Babylonian  soil.  While 
the  successors  of  Cyrus  reigned  over  Asia,  the  province  of 
Assyria  {done  maintained,  during  a  third  part  of  the  year,  the 
luxurious  plenty  of  the  table  and  household  of  the  Great  King. 

Four  considerable  villages  were  assigned  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  Indian  dogs ;  eight  hundred  stallions  and  sixteen  thousand 
mares  were  constantly  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  for 
the  royal  stables ;  and,  as  the  daily  tribute,  which  was  paid  to 
the  satrap,  amounted  to  one  English  bushel  of  silver,  we  may 
compute  the  annual  revenue  of  Assyria  at  more  than  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.68 

The  fields  of  Assyria  were  devoted  by  Julian  to  the  calamities  invasion  of 
of  war ;  and  the  philosopher  retaliated  on  a  guiltless  people  the 
acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty  which  had  been  committed  by  their  M*y 
haughty  master  in  the  Boman  provinces.  The  trembling 
Assyrians  summoned  the  rivers  to  their  assistance ;  and  com¬ 
pleted,  with  their  own  hands,  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The 
roads  were  rendered  impracticable;  a  flood  of  waters  was 

97 The  learned  Ksempfer,  as  a  botanist,  an  antiquary,  and  a  traveller,  has  ex¬ 
hausted  (Amcenitat.  Exotica,  Fasoicul.  iv.  p.  680-764)  the  whole  subject  oi  palm- 
trees. 

88  Assyria  yielded  to  the  Persian  satrap  an  artaba  of  silver  each  day.  The 
well-known  proportion  of  weights  and  measures  (see  Bishop  Hooper’s  elaborate 
Inquiry),  the  specific  gravity  of  water  and  silver,  and  the  value  of  that  metal,  will 
afford,  after  a  short  process,  the  annual  revenue  which  I  have  stated.  Yet  the 
Great  King  received  no  more  than  1000  Euboic,  or  Tyrian,  talents  (252,0002.)  from 
Assyria.  The  comparison  of  two  passages  in  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  192, 1.  iii.  c.  89-96) 
reveals  an  important  difference  between  the  gross,  and  the  net,  revenue  of  Persia ; 
the  sums  paid  by  the  province,  and  the  gold  or  silver  deposited  in  the  royal 
treasure.  The  monarch  might  annually  save  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  of  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  raised  upon  the  people. 
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poured  into  the  camp ;  and  during  several  days  the  troops  of 
Julian  were  obliged  to  contend  with  the  most  discouraging 
hardships.  But  every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  the  per¬ 
severance  of  the  legionaries,  who  were  inured  to  toil  as  well 
as  to  danger,  and  who  felt  themselves  animated  by  the  spirit 
[Hay]  of  their  leader.  The  damage  was  gradually  repaired;  the 
waters  were  restored  to  their  proper  channels ;  whole  groves 
of  palm-trees  were  cut  down  and  placed  along  the  broken  parts 
of  the  road ;  and  the  army  passed  over  the  broad  and  deeper 
canals  on  bridges  of  floating  rafts,  which  were  supported  by  the 
help  of  bladders.  Two  cities  of  Assyria  presumed  to  resist  the 
arms  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  and  they  both  paid  the  severe 
penalty  of  their  rashness.  At  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from 
plriMbor  royal  rea^ence  °f  Ctesiphon,  Perisabor,  or  Anbar,6*  held  the 
second  rank  in  the  province ;  a  city,  large,  populous,  and  well 
fortified,  surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  almost  encompassed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  defended  by  the  valour  of 
a  numerous  garrison.  The  exhortations  of  Hormisdas  were 
repulsed  with  contempt ;  and  the  ears  of  the  Persian  prince 
were  wounded  by  a  just  reproach  that,  unmindful  of  his  royal 
birth,  he  conducted  an  army  of  strangers  against  his  king  and 
country.  The  Assyrians  maintained  their  loyalty  by  a  skilful, 
[Hay]  as  well  as  vigorous,  defence  ;  till,  the  lucky  stroke  of  a  batter¬ 
ing  ram  having  opened  a  large  breach  by  shattering  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  wall,  they  hastily  retired  into  the  fortifications  of 
the  interior  citadel.  The  soldiers  of  Julian  rushed  impetuously 
into  the  town,  and,  after  the  full  gratification  of  every  military 
appetite,  Perisabor  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  the  engines  which 
assaulted  the  citadel  were  planted  on  the  ruins  of  the  smoking 
houses.  The  contest  was  continued  by  an  incessant  and  mutual 
discharge  of  missile  weapons;  and  the  superiority  which  the 
Romans  might  derive  from  the  mechanical  powers  of  their 
balistse  and  catapults  was  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of 
the  ground  on  the  side  of  the  besieged.  But  as  soon  as  an 
Helepolw  had  been  constructed,  which  could  engage  on  equal 
terms  with  the  loftiest  ramparts,  the  tremendous  aspect  of  a 
moving  turret,  that  would  leave  no  hope  of  resistance  or  of 

“[The  foundation  of  this  place  (Anbar — JAp.$apa,  'Afiapa  =  Pfir8« — Sh&pftr)  is 
notioed  in  the  chronicle  of  Tabari  (N  old  eke,  p.  67).  Al-Anbar  means  “  the  gran¬ 
aries,”  and  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ruins  of  Sifeyra  (according  to  Ur.  Le  Strange).] 
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mercy,  terrified  the  defenders  of  the  citadel  into  an  humble 
submission ;  and  the  place  was  surrendered  only  two  days  after 
Julian  first  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Perisabor.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes,  the  feeble  remnant  of  a 
flourishing  people,  were  permitted  to  retire ;  the  plentiful  maga¬ 
zines  of  corn,  of  arms,  and  of  splendid  furniture  were  partly 
distributed  among  the  troops,  and  partly  reserved  for  the  public 
service ;  the  useless  stores  were  destroyed  by  fire  or  thrown  into 
the  stream  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  fate  of  Amida  was  revenged 
by  the  total  ruin  of  Perisabor. 

The  city,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Maogamalcha,  which  wasofM&om- 
defended  by  sixteen  large  towers,  a  deep  ditch,  and  two  strong (Maoiu 
and  solid  walls  of  brick  and  bitumen,  appears  to  have  been  con-  m 
structed  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles,  as  the  safeguard  of  the 
capital  of  Persia.  The  emperor,  apprehensive  of  leaving  such 
an  important  fortress  in  his  rear,  immediately  formed  the  siege 
of  Maogamalcha ;  and  the  Roman  army  was  distributed,  for  that  (M*yi 
purpose,  into  three  divisions.  Victor,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
and  of  a  detachment  of  heavy-armed  foot,  was  ordered  to  clear 
the  country  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  suburbs  of 
Ctesiphon.  The  conduct  of  the  attack  was  assumed  by  Julian 
himself,  who  seemed  to  place  his  whole  dependence  in  the 
military  engines  which  he  erected  against  the  walls ;  while  he 
secretly  contrived  a  more  efficacious  method  of  introducing  his 
troops  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Under  the  direction  of 
Nevitta  and  Dagalaiphus,  the  trenches  were  opened  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  and  gradually  prolonged  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  ditch.  The  ditch  was  speedily  filled  with  earth ;  and,  by 
the  incessant  labour  of  the  troops,  a  mine  was  carried  under  the 
foundations  of  the  walls,  and  sustained,  at  sufficient  intervals,  by 
props  of  timber.  Three  chosen  cohorts,  advancing  in  a  single 
file,  silently  explored  the  dark  and  dangerous  passage ;  till  their 
intrepid  leader  whispered  back  the  intelligence  that  he  was 
ready  to  issue  from  his  confinement  into  the  streets  of  the 
hostile  city.  Julian  checked  their  ardour  that  he  might  ensure 
their  success ;  and  immediately  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
garrison,  by  the  tumult  and  clamour  of  a  general  assault.  The 
Persians,  who  from  their  walls  contemptuously  beheld  the 
progress  of  an  impotent  attack,  celebrated,  with  songs  of  triumph, 
the  glory  of  Sapor;  and  ventured  to  assure  the  emperor  that 
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he  might  ascend  the  starry  mansion  of  Ormusd,  before  he  could 
hope  to  take  the  impregnable  city  of  Maogamalcha.  The  city 
was  already  taken.  History  has  recorded  the  name  of  a  private 
soldier,  the  first  who  ascended  from  the  mine  into  a  deserted 
tower.  The  passage  was  widened  by  his  companions,  who 
pressed  forwards  with  impatient  valour.  Fifteen  hundred 
enemies  were  already  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  The  astonished 
garrison  abandoned  the  walls,  and  their  only  hope  of  safety ; 
the  gates  were  instantly  burst  open ;  and  the  revenge  of  the 
soldier,  unless  it  were  suspended  by  lust  or  avarice,  was  satiated 
by  an  undistinguishing  massacre.  The  governor,  who  had 
yielded  on  a  promise  of  mercy,  was  burnt  alive,  a  few  dayB 
afterwards,  on  a  charge  of  having  uttered  some  disrespectful 
words  against  the  honour  of  prince  Hormisdas.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions  were  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  not  a  vestige  was  left  that 
the  city  of  Maogamalcha  had  ever  existed.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital  of  Persia  was  adorned  with  three  stately  palaces, 
laboriously  enriched  with  every  production  that  could  gratify  the 
luxury  and  pride  of  an  eastern  monarch.  The  pleasant  situation 
of  the  gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  was  improved, 
according  to  the  Persian  taste,  by  the  symmetry  of  flowers, 
fountains,  and  shady  walks ;  and  spacious  parks  were  enclosed 
for  the  reception  of  the  bears,  lions,  and  wild  boars,  which  were 
maintained  at  a  considerable  expense  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
royal  chase.  The  park-walls  were  broke  down,  the  savage 
game  was  abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  palaces 
of  Sapor  were  reduced  to  ashes,  by  the  command  of  the  Roman 
emperor.  Julian,  on  this  occasion,  shewed  himself  ignorant,  or 
careless,  of  the  laws  of  civility,  which  the  prudence  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  polished  ages  have  established  between  hostile  princes. 
Yet  these  wanton  ravages  need  not  excite  in  our  breasts  any 
vehement  emotions  of  pity  or  resentment.  A  simple,  naked 
statue,  finished  by  the  hand  of  a  Grecian  artist,  is  of  more 
genuine  value,  than  all  these  rude  and  costly  monuments  of 
Barbaric  labour ;  and,  if  we  are  more  deeply  affected  by  the 
ruin  of  a  palace  than  by  the  conflagration  of  a  cottage,  our 
humanity  must  have  formed  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
miseries  of  human  life.60 

80  The  operations  of  the  Assyrian  war  are  circumstantially  related  by  Ammianua 
(xxiv.  2,  S,  4,  6),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  o.  112-123,  p.  335*347),  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p. 
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Julian  was  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred  to  the  Persians ; 
and  the  painters  of  that  nation  represented  the  invader  of  their 
country  under  the  emblem  of  a  furious  lion,  who  vomited  from 
his  mouth  a  consuming  fire.81  To  his  friends  and  soldiers,  the 
philosophic  hero  appeared  in  a  more  amiable  light;  and  his 
virtues  were  never  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  the 
last,  and  most  active,  period  of  his  life.  He  practised,  without 
effort,  and  almost  without  merit,  the  habitual  qualities  of  tem¬ 
perance  and  sobriety.  According  to  the  dictates  of  that  arti¬ 
ficial  wisdom  which  assumes  an  absolute  dominion  over  the 
mind  and  body,  he  sternly  refused  himself  the  indulgence  of 
the  most  natural  appetites.®  In  the  warm  climate  of  Assyria, 
which  solicited  a  luxurious  people  to  the  gratification  of  every 
sensual  desire,63  a  youthful  conqueror  preserved  his  chastity  pure 
and  inviolate;  nor  was  Julian  ever  tempted,  even  by  a  motive 
of  curiosity,  to  visit  his  female  captives  of  exquisite  beauty,61 
who,  instead  of  resisting  his  power,  would  have  disputed  with 
each  other  the  honour  of  his  embraces.  With  the  same  firm¬ 
ness  that  he  resisted  the  allurements  of  love,  he  sustained  the 
hardships  of  war.  When  the  Romans  marched  through  the 
flat  and  flooded  country,  their  sovereign,  on  foot,  at  the  head 
of  his  legionB,  shared  their  fatigues,  and  animated  their  diligence. 
In  every  useful  labour,  the  hand  of  Julian  was  prompt  and 
strenuous ;  and  the  Imperial  purple  was  wet  and  dirty,  as  the 
coarse  garment  of  the  meanest  soldier.  The  two  sieges  allowed 
him  some  remarkable  opportunities  of  signalizing  his  personal 
valour,  which,  in  the  improved  state  of  the  military  art,  can 
seldom  be  exerted  by  a  prudent  general.  The  emperor  stood 
before  the  citadel  of  Perisabor,  insensible  of  his  extreme  danger. 


Of 


168-180),  and  Gregory  N&zi&nzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  113, 144).  The  military  criticisms 
of  the  saint  are  devoutly  copied  by  Tillemont,  his  faithful  slave. 

81  LibaniuB  de  ulciscenaA  Juliani  nece,  o.  19,  p.  162. 

•  The  famous  examples  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Scipio  were  acts  of  justioe. 
Julian’s  chastity  was  voluntaiy,  and,  in  his  opinion,  meritorious. 

81  Sallust  (ap.  Vet.  Scholiast.  Juvenal,  Satir.  i.  104)  observes  that  nihil  cor- 
ruptius  moribus.  The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Babylon  freely  mingled  with  the 
men  in  licentious  banquets ;  and,  as  they  felt  the  intoxication  of  wine  and  love, 
they  gradually,  and  almost  completely,  threw  aside  the  encumbrance  of  dress ; 
ad  ultimum  ima  corporum  velamenta  projiciunt.  Q.  Curtius,  v.  1. 

64  Ex  virginibus  autem,  quee  specios©  sunt  capt©,  et  in  Perside,  ubi  foeminarum 
pulohritudo  excellit,  nec  contrectare  aliquam  voluit  neo  videre.  Ammian.  xxiv. 
4.  The  native  race  of  Persians  is  small  and  ugly ;  but  it  has  been  improved  by 
the  perpetual  mixture  of  Circassian  blood  (Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  97.  Buffon,  Hist. 
Naturelle,  tom.  iii.  p.  420). 
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and  encouraged  his  troops  to  burst  open  the  gates  of  iron,  till 
he  was  almost  overwhelmed  under  a  cloud  of  missile  weapons 
and  huge  stones  that  were  directed  against  his  person.  As  he 
examined  the  exterior  fortifications  of  Maogamalcha,  two 
Persians,  devoting  themselves  for  their  country,  suddenly 
rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  scimitars:  the  emperor  dexter¬ 
ously  received  their  blows  on  his  uplifted  shield;  and,  with 
a  steady  and  well-aimed  thrust,  laid  one  of  his  adversaries  dead 
at  his  feet.  The  esteem  of  a  prince  who  possesses  the  virtues 
which  he  approves  is  the  noblest  recompense  of  a  deserving 
subject ;  and  the  authority  which  Julian  derived  from  his  per¬ 
sonal  merit  enabled  him  to  revive  and  enforce  the  rigour  of 
ancient  discipline.  He  punished  with  death,  or  ignominy, 
the  misbehaviour  of  three  troops  of  horse,  who,  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  Surenas,  had  lost  their  honour,  and  one  of  their 
standards;  and  he  distinguished  with  obsidional 66  crowns  the 
valour  of  the  foremost  soldiers  who  had  ascended  into  the  city 
of  Maogamalcha.  After  the  siege  of  Perisabor,  the  firmness  of 
the  emperor  was  exercised  by  the  insolent  avarice  of  the  army, 
who  loudly  complained  that  their  services  were  rewarded  by  a 
trifling  donative  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  silver.  His  just  in¬ 
dignation  was  expressed  in  the  grave  and  manly  language  of  a 
Roman.  “ Riches  are  the  object  of  your  desires?  those  riches 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians ;  and  the  spoils  of  this  fruitful 
country  are  proposed  as  the  prize  of  your  valour  and  discipline. 
Believe  me,"  added  Julian,  « the  Roman  republic,  which  formerly 
possessed  such  immense  treasures,  is  now  reduced  to  want  and 
wretchedness ;  since  our  princes  have  been  persuaded,  by  weak 
and  interested  ministers,  to  purchase  with  gold  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  revenue  is  exhausted;  the  cities  are 
ruined ;  the  provinces  are  dispeopled.  For  myself,  the  only  in¬ 
heritance  that  I  have  received  from  my  royal  ancestors  is  a  soul 
incapable  of  fear ;  and,  as  long  as  I  am  convinced  that  every 
real  advantage  is  seated  in  the  mind,  I  shall  not  blush  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  an  honourable  poverty,  which,  in  the  days  of  ancient 
virtue,  was  considered  as  the  glory  of  Fabricius.  That  glory, 
and  that  virtue,  may  be  your  own,  if  you  will  listen  to  the  voice 

60  Obsidionalibus  ooronis  donati.  Ammian.  xxiv.  4.  Either  Julian  or  his  his¬ 
torian  were  unskilful  antiquaries.  He  should  have  given  mural  crowns.  The 
obsidional  were  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  delivered  a  besieged  oity  (Aulns 
Gellius,  Noct.  Attic,  v.  6). 
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of  Heaven,  and  of  your  leader.  But,  if  you  will  rashly  persist, 
if  you  are  determined  to  renew  the  shameful  and  mischievous 
examples  of  old  seditions,  proceed. — As  it  becomes  an  emperor 
who  has  filled  the  first  rank  among  men,  I  am  prepared  to  die, 
standing ;  and  to  despise  a  precarious  life,  which,  every  hour,  may 
depend  on  an  accidental  fever.  If  I  have  been  found  unworthy 
of  the  command,  there  are  now  among  you  (I  speak  it  with 
pride  and  pleasure),  there  are  many  chiefs,  whose  merit  and 
experience  are  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  most  important  war. 

Such  has  been  the  temper  of  my  reign  that  I  can  retire,  without 
regret,  and  without  apprehension,  to  the  obscurity  of  a  private 
station.”66  The  modest  resolution  of  Julian  was  answered  by 
the  unanimous  applause  and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  Bomans ; 
who  declared  their  confidence  of  victory,  while  they  fought  under 
the  banners  of  their  heroic  prince.  Their  courage  was  kindled  by 
his  frequent  and  familiar  asseverations  (for  such  wishes  were 
the  oaths  of  Julian),  “  So  may  I  reduce  the  Persians  under  the 
yoke !  ”  “  Thus  may  I  restore  the  strength  and  splendour  of  the 
republic !  ”  The  love  of  fame  was  the  ardent  passion  of  his  soul : 
but  it  was  not  before  he  trampled  on  the  ruins  of  Maogamalcha, 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  say,  “  We  have  now  provided  some 
materials  for  the  sophist  of  Antioch  ”.67 

The  successful  valour  of  Julian  had  triumphed  over  all  the  h©  trans- 

.  1  ports  his 

obstacles  that  opposed  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon. 

But  the  reduction,  or  even  the  siege,  of  the  capital  of  Persia  phratas  to 
was  still  at  a  distance ;  nor  can  the  military  conduct  of  the 
emperor  be  clearly  apprehended  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  which  was  the  theatre  of  his  bold  and  skilful  operations.68 
Twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  and  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  the  curiosity  of  travellers  has  observed  some  rums 
of  the  palaces  of  Ctesiphon,  which,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  was  a 
great  and  populous  city.  The  name  and  glory  of  the  adjacent 
Seleucia  were  for  ever  extinguished ;  and  the  only  remaining 
quarter  of  that  Greek  colony  had  resumed,  with  the  Assyrian 

66 1  give  this  speech  as  original  and  genuine.  Ammianus  might  hear,  could 
transcribe,  and  was  incapable  of  inventing,  it.  I  have  used  some  slight  freedoms, 
and  conclude  with  the  most  forcible  sentence. 

87  Ammian.  xxiv.  3.  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  122,  p.  816. 

68  M.  d’Anville  (M6m.  de  1’ AcadSmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  246-259) 
has  ascertained  the  true  position  and  distance  of  Babylon,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon, 

Bagdad,  &o.  The  Boman  traveller,  Pietro  della  Valle  (tom.  i.  lett.  xvii.  p.  650- 
780),  seems  to  be  the  most  intelligent  spectator  of  that  famous  province.  He  is  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  but  intolerably  vain  and  prolix. 

vol.  ii. — 34 
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language  and  manners,  the  primitive  appellation  of  Coche. 
Coche  was  situate  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tigris ;  but  it  was 
naturally  considered  as  a  suburb  of  Ctesiphon,  with  which  we 
may  suppose  it  to  have  been  connected  by  a  permanent  bridge 
of  boats.  The  united  parts  contributed  to  form  the  common 
epithet  of  A1  Modain,  Tim  cities,  which  the  Orientals  have  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  winter  residence  of  the  Sassanides ;  and  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  Persian  capital  was  strongly  fortified  by  the 
waters  of  the  river,  by  lofty  walls,  and  by  impracticable  morasses. 
Near  the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  the  camp  of  Julian  was  fixed ;  and 
secured,  by  a  ditch  and  rampart,  against  the  sallies  of  the 
numerous  and  enterprising  garrison  of  Coche.  In  this  fruitful 
and  pleasant  country,  the  Romans  were  plentifully  supplied  with 
water  and  forage ;  and  several  forts  which  might  have  embar¬ 
rassed  the  motions  of  the  army  submitted,  after  some  resistance, 
to  the  efforts  of  their  valour.  The  fleet  passed  from  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  into  an  artificial  derivation  of  that  river,  which  pours  a 
copious  and  navigable  stream  into  the  Tigris,  at  a  small  distance 
below  the  great  city.  If  they  had  followed  this  royal  canal, 
(N*hr-i-  which  bore  the  name  of  Nahar-Malcha,®  the  intermediate  situa- 
tion  of  Cloche  would  have  separated  the  fleet  and  army  of  Julian  ; 
and  the  rash  attempt  of  steering  against  the  current  of  the  Tigris, 
and  forcing  their  way  through  the  midst  of  a  hostile  capital, 
must  have  been  attended  with  the  total  destruction  of  the  Boman 
navy.  The  prudence  of  the  emperor  foresaw  the  danger,  and 
provided  the  remedy.  As  he  had  minutely  studied  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Trajan  in  the  same  country,  he  soon  recollected  that 
his  warlike  predecessor  had  dug  a  new  and  navigable  canal, 
which,  leaving  Coche  on  the  right  hand,  conveyed  the  waters 
of  the  Nahar-Malcha  into  the  river  Tigris,  at  some  distance 
above  the  cities.  From  the  information  of  the  peasants,  Julian 
ascertained  the  vestiges  of  this  ancient  work,  which  were  almost 
obliterated  by  design  or  accident.  By  the  indefatigable  labour 
of  the  soldiers,  a  broad  and  deep  channel  was  speedily  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  Euphrates.  A  strong  dyke  was  con- 

69  The  royal  canal  (Nahar  Malcha)  might  be  successively  restored,  altered, 
divided,  Ac.  (Oellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  453) ;  and  these  changes  may 
serve  to  explain  the  seeming  contradictions  of  antiquity.  In  the  time  of  Julian, 
it  must  have  fallen  into  the  Euphrates  [leg.  Tigris]  below  Ctesiphon.  [Ibn 
Serapion  describes  it  as  falling  into  the  Tigris  three  leagues  below  Al-Madain. 
Cp.  Appendix  28.] 
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structed  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  current  of  the  Nahar-Malcha : 
a  flood  of  waters  rushed  impetuously  into  their  new  bed ;  and 
the  Roman  fleet,  steering  their  triumphant  course  into  the  Tigris, 
derided  the  vain  and  ineffectual  barriers  which  the  Persians  of 
Ctesiphon  had  erected  to  oppose  their  passage. 

As  it  became  necessary  to  transport  the  Roman  army  over  Passage  of 
the  Tigris,  another  labour  presented  itself,  of  less  toil,  but  of  and  viotory 
more  danger,  than  the  preceding  expedition.  The  stream  was  Romans 
broad  and  rapid ;  the  ascent  steep  and  difficult ;  and  the  intrench-  y 
ments,  which  had  been  formed  on  the  ridge  of  the  opposite 
bank,  were  lined  with  a  numerous  army  of  heavy  cuirassiers, 
dexterous  archers,  and  huge  elephants ;  who  (according  to  the 
extravagant  hyperbole  of  Libanius)  could  trample,  with  the 
same  ease,  a  field  of  corn,  or  a  legion  of  Romans.70  In  the 
presence  of  such  an  enemy,  the  construction  of  a  bridge  was  im¬ 
practicable;  and  the  intrepid  prince,  who  instantly  seized  the 
only  possible  expedient,  concealed  his  design,  till  the  moment  of 
execution,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Barbarians,  of  his  own 
troops,  and  even  of  his  generals  themselves.  Under  the 
specious  pretence  of  examining  the  state  of  the  magazines,  four¬ 
score  vessels  were  gradually  unladen;71  and  a  select  detach¬ 
ment,  apparently  destined  for  some  secret  expedition,  was 
ordered  to  stand  to  their  arms  on  the  first  signal.  Julian  dis¬ 
guised  the  silent  anxiety  of  his  own  mind  with  smiles  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  joy;  and  amused  the  hostile  nations  with  the 
spectacle  of  military  games,  which  he  insultingly  celebrated 
under  the  walls  of  Coche.  The  day  was  consecrated  to 
pleasure;  but,  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  supper  was  past,  the 
emperor  summoned  the  generals  to  his  tent ;  and  acquainted 
them  that  he  had  fixed  that  night  for  the  passage  of  the  Tigris. 

They  stood  in  silent  and  respectful  astonishment ;  but,  when 
the  venerable  Sallust  assumed  the  privilege  of  his  age  and  ex¬ 
perience,  the  rest  of  the  chiefs  supported  with  freedom  the  weight 
of  his  prudent  remonstrances.72  Julian  contented  himself  with 

70  Kol  fi*y40*<riy  lAc^dbrati',  oh  Xffov  fpyov  8i&  iXBttv,  /cal  <pd\ayyos  ^Er  it  dtp. 

o.  125].  Rien  n’est  beau  que  le  vrai ;  a  maxim  which  should  be  inscribed  on  the 
desk  of  every  rhetorician. 

71  [We  are  not  told  that  eighty  vessels  were  unladen,  but  that  each  unladen 
vessel  was  manned  with  eighty  soldiers— octogenis  armatis,  Amm.  xxiv.  6,  4.] 

72  Libanius  alludes  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  generals.  I  have  ventured  to 
name  Sallust.  Ammianus  says,  of  all  the  leaders,  quod  acri  metd  territi  duces 
ooncordi  preoatd  fieri  prohibere  tentarent. 
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observing  that  conquest  and  safety  depended  on  the  attempt ; 
that,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  number  of  their  enemies  would 
be  increased,  by  successive  reinforcements  ;  and  that  a  longer 
delay  would  neither  contract  the  breadth  of  the  stream  nor  level 
the  height  of  the  bank.  The  signal  was  instantly  given,  and 
obeyed  :  the  most  impatient  of  the  legionaries  leaped  into  five 
vessels  that  lay  nearest  to  the  bank ;  and,  as  they  plied  their 
oars  with  intrepid  diligence,  they  were  lost,  after  a  few  moments, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  A  flame  arose  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and  Julian,  who  too  clearly  understood  that  his  foremost  vessels, 
in  attempting  to  land,  had  been  fired  by  the  enemy,  dexterously 
converted  their  extreme  danger  into  a  presage  of  victory.  “  Our 
fellow-soldiers,”  he  eagerly  exclaimed,  “are  already  masters  of 
the  bank ;  see — they  make  the  appointed  signal :  let  us  hasten 
to  emulate  and  assist  their  courage.”  The  united  and  rapid 
motion  of  a  great  fleet  broke  the  violence  of  the  current,  and 
they  reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tigris  with  sufficient  speed 
to  extinguish  the  flames  and  rescue  their  adventurous  com¬ 
panions.  The  difficulties  of  a  steep  and  lofty  ascent  were  in¬ 
creased  by  the  weight  of  armour  and  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
A  shower  of  stones,  darts,  and  fire  was  incessantly  discharged 
on  the  heads  of  the  assailants ;  who,  after  an  arduous  struggle, 
climbed  the  bank,  and  stood  victorious  upon  the  ramparts.  As 
soon  as  they  possessed  a  more  equal  field,  Julian,  who,  with  his 
light  infantry,  had  led  the  attack,72  darted  through  the  ranks  a 
skilful  and  experienced  eye:  his  bravest  soldiers,  according  to 
the  precepts  of  Homer,74  were  distributed  in  the  front  and  rear ; 
and  all  the  trumpets  of  the  imperial  army  sounded  to  battle. 
The  Bomans,  after  sending  up  a  military  shout,  advanced  in 
measured  steps  to  the  animated  notes  of  martial  music ;  launched 
their  formidable  javelins;  and  rushed  forwards  with  drawn 
swords,  to  deprive  the  Barbarians,  by  a  closer  onset,  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  missile  weapons.  The  whole  engagement  lasted 
above  twelve  hours ;  till  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  Persians  was 
changed  into  a  disorderly  flight,  of  which  the  shameful  example 

73  Hinc  Imperator  .  .  .  (says  Ammianus)  ipse  cum  levis  armature  aurlliis  per 
prima  postremaque  discurrens,  Ac.  Yet  Zosimus,  his  friend,  does  not  allow  him 
to  pass  the  river  till  two  days  after  the  battle. 

74  Secundum  Homericam  dispositionem.  A  similar  disposition  is  ascribed  to 
the  wise  Nestor,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad ;  and  Homer  was  never  absent 
from  the  mind  of  Julian. 
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was  given  by  the  principal  leaders,  and  the  Surenas  himself. 

They  were  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon;  and  the  con¬ 
querors  might  have  entered  the  dismayed  city, 78  if  their  general, 
Victor,  who  was  dangerously  wounded  with  an  arrow,  had  not 
conjured  them  to  desist  from  a  rash  attempt,  which  must  be 
fatal,  if  it  were  not  successful.  On  their  side,  the  Bomans  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  loss  of  only  seventy-five  men;  while  they 
affirmed  that  the  Barbarians  had  left  on  the  field  of  battle  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  or  even  six  thousand,  of  their  bravest 
soldiers.  The  spoil  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
riches  and  luxury  of  an  Oriental  camp :  large  quantities  of  silver 
and  gold,  splendid  arms  and  trappings,  and  beds  and  tables  of 
massy  silver.  The  victorious  emperor  distributed,  as  the  rewards 
of  valour,  some  honourable  gifts,  civic  and  mural  and  naval 
crowns;  which  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone,  esteemed  more 
precious  than  the  wealth  of  Asia.  A  solemn  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  the  god  of  war,  but  the  appearances  of  the  victims 
threatened  the  most  inauspicious  events ;  and  Julian  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  by  less  ambiguous  signs,  that  he  had  now  reached  the 
term  of  his  prosperity.79 

On  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  the  domestic  guards,  the  sanation 
Jovians  and  Herculians,  and  the  remaining  troops,  which  com-  toy  of 
posed  near  two-thirds  of  the  whole  army,  were  securely  wafted  .!d.  kb. 
over  the  Tigris.77  While  the  Persians  beheld  from  the  walls  of June 
Ctesiphon  the  desolation  of  the  adjacent  country,  Julian  cast 
many  an  anxious  look  towards  the  North,  in  full  expectation 
that,  as  he  himself  had  victoriously  penetrated  to  the  capital  of 
Sapor,  the  march  and  junction  of  his  lieutenants,  Sebastian  and 
Procopius,  would  be  executed  with  the  same  courage  and  dili¬ 
gence.  His  expectations  were  disappointed  by  the  treachery  of 

75  Persas  terrore  subito  miacuerunt,  versisque  agminibus  totius  gentis  apertaa 
Ctesiphontis  portaa  victor  miles  intrAsset,  ni  major  praBdarum  occasio  fuisset,  quam 
oura  victoria  (Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinoiis  [=Festus,  Breviarium],  o.  28).  Their 
avarice  might  dispose  them  to  hear  the  advice  of  Viotor. 

7«  iphe  labour  of  the  canal,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  victory  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Ammianus  (xxiv.  5,  6),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  124-128,  p.  847-868), 

Greg.  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  116),  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  181-188  [o.  24  $g.]),  and  Sex¬ 
tus  Rufus  (de  Provinciis,  c.  28). 

77  The  fleet  and  army  were  formed  in  three  divisions,  of  which  the  first  only 
had  passed  during  the  night  (Ammian.  xxiv.  6).  The  ra<ra  topwpopla,  whom  Zosimus 
transports  on  the  third  day  (1.  iii.  p.  183),  might  consist  of  the  protectors,  among 
whom  the  historian  Ammianus,  and  the  future  emperor  Jovian,  actually  served, 
some  schools  of  the  domestics^  and  perhaps  the  Jovians  and  Heroulians,  who  often 
did  duty  as  guards. 
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the  Armenian  king,  who  permitted,  and  moat  probably  directed, 
the  desertion  of  his  auxiliary  troops  from  the  camp  of  the 
Romans ; 78  and  by  the  dissensions  of  the  two  generals,  who  were 
incapable  of  forming  or  executing  any  plan  for  the  public  service. 
When  the  emperor  had  relinquished  the  hope  of  this  important 
reinforcement,  he  condescended  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  and 
approved,  after  a  full  debate,  the  sentiment  of  those  generals 
who  dissuaded  the  siege  of  Ctesiphon  as  a  fruitless  and  pernicious 
undertaking.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive  by  what  arts  of 
fortification  a  city  thrice  besieged  and  taken  by  the  predecessors 
of  Julian  could  be  rendered  impregnable  against  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  Romans,  commanded  by  a  brave  and  experienced 
general,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  ships,  provisions,  batter¬ 
ing  engines,  and  military  stores.  But  we  may  rest  assured,  from 
the  love  of  glory,  and  contempt  of  danger,  which  formed  the 
character  of  Julian,  that  he  was  not  discouraged  by  any  trivial  or 
imaginary  obstacles.79  At  the  very  time  when  he  declined  the 
siege  of  Ctesiphon,  he  rejected,  with  obstinacy  and  disdain,  the 
most  flattering  offers  of  a  negotiation  of  peace.  Sapor,  who 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  tardy  ostentation  of  -Con¬ 
stantins,  was  surprised  by  the  intrepid  diligence  of  his  successor. 
As  far  as  the  confines  of  India  and  Scythia,  the  satraps  of  the 
distant  provinces  were  ordered  to  assemble  their  troops,  and  to 
march,  without  delay,  to  the  assistance  of  their  monarch.  But 
their  preparations  were  dilatory,  their  motions  slow ;  and,  before 
Sapor  could  lead  an  army  into  the  field,  he  received  the  melan¬ 
choly  intelligence  of  the  devastation  of  Assyria,  the  ruin  of  his 
palaces,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  bravest  troops,  who  defended 
the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  The  pride  of  royalty  was  humbled  in 
the  dust ;  he  took  his  repasts  on  the  ground ;  and  the  disorder 
of  his  hair  expressed  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mind.  Perhaps 
he  would  not  have  refused  to  purchase,  with  one  half  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  the  safety  of  the  remainder ;  and  he  would  have  gladly  sub¬ 
scribed  himself,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  faithful  and  dependent 

78  Moses  of  Chorexte  (Hist.  Armen.  1.  iii.  o.  15,  p.  246)  supplies  us  with  a  na¬ 
tional  tradition,  and  a  spurious  letter.  I  have  borrowed  only  the  leading  oiroum- 
stance,  which  iB  consistent  with  truth,  probability,  and  Libanius  (Oral.  Parent,  o. 
181,  p.  355). 

79  Oivitas  inexpugn&bilis,  facinus  audax  et  importunum,  Ammianus,  xxiv.  7. 
His  fellow-soldier,  Eutropius,  turns  aside  from  the  difficulty,  Assyriamque  popu- 
latus,  oastra  apud  Otesiphontemstativa  aliquandiu  habuit :  remeansque  victor,  &c. 
X.  16.  Zosixnus  is  artful  or  ignorant,  and  Socrates  inaccurate, 
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ally  of  the  Boman  conqueror.  Under  the  pretence  of  private 
business,  a  minister  of  rank  and  confidence  was  secretly  dis¬ 
patched  to  embrace  the  knees  of  Hormisdas,  and  to  request,  in 
the  language  of  a  suppliant,  that  he  might  be  introduced  into 
the  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  Sassanian  prince,  whether  he 
listened  to  the  voice  of  pride  or  hunuAity,  whether  he  consulted 
the  sentiments  of  his  birth  or  the  duties  of  his  situation,  was  equally 
inclined  to  promote  a  salutary  measure,  which  would  terminate 
the  calamities  of  Persia,  and  secure  the  triumph  of  Borne.  He 
was  astonished  by  the  inflexible  firmness  of  a  hero,  who  remem¬ 
bered,  most  unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  his  country,  that 
Alexander  had  uniformly  rejected  the  propositions  of  Darius. 

But,  as  Julian  was  sensible  that  the  hope  of  a  safe  and  honour¬ 
able  peace  might  cool  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  he  earnestly  re¬ 
quested  that  Hormisdas  would  privately  dismiss  the  minister  of 
Sapor  and  conceal  this  dangerous  temptation  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  camp.80 

The  honour,  as  well  as  interest,  of  Julian  forbade  him  to  He  bums 
consume  his  time  under  the  impregnable  walls  of  Ctesiphon ;  ^ fl8et 
and,  as  often  as  he  defied  the  Barbarians,  who  defended  the  city, 
to  meet  him  on  the  open  plain,  they  prudently  replied  that,  if 
he  desired  to  exercise  his  valour,  he  might  seek  the  army  of  the 
Great  King.  He  felt  the  insult,  and  he  accepted  the  advice. 
Instead  of  confining  his  servile  march  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  and  Tigris,  he  resolved  to  imitate  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  Alexander,  and  boldly  to  advance  into  the  inland  provinces, 
till  he  forced  his  rival  to  contend  with  him,  perhaps  in  the  plains 
of  Arbela,  for  the  empire  of  Asia.  The  magnanimity  of  Julian 
was  applauded  and  betrayed  by  the  arts  of  a  noble  Persian,  who, 
in  the  cause  of  his  country,  had  generously  submitted  to  act  a 
part  full  of  danger,  of  falsehood,  and  of  shame.81  With  a  train 
of  faithful  followers,  he  deserted  to  the  Imperial  camp;  ex¬ 
posed,  in  a  specious  tale,  the  injuries  which  he  had  sustained ; 
exaggerated  the  cruelty  of  Sapor,  the  discontent  of  the  people, 

90  Libanius,  Oral.  Parent,  c.  ISO,  p.  364,  o.  189,  p.  861 ;  Sooratea,  1.  Hi.  o.  21. 

The  eoelesiastioal  historian  imputes  the  refusal  of  peaoe  to  the  advioe  of  Maximus. 

Suoh  advice  was  unworthy  of  a  philosopher ;  but  the  philosopher  was  likewise  a 
magician,  who  flattered  the  hopes  and  passions  of  his  master. 

n  The  arts  of  this  new  Zopyrus  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  116,  116  [v.  o. 

11])  may  derive  some  credit  from  the  testimony  of  two  abbreviators  (Sextus  Bufus 
and  Viotor),  and  the  casual  hints  of  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  o.  134,  p.  367)  and 
Ammianus  (xxiv.  7).  The  course  of  genuine  nistory  is  interrupted  by  a  most 
unseasonable  ohasm  in  the  text  of  Ammianus. 
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and  the  weakness  of  the  monarchy ;  and  confidently  offered  him¬ 
self  as  the  hostage  and  guide  of  the  Roman  march.  The  most 
rational  grounds  of  suspicion  were  urged,  without  effect,  by  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  Hormisdas ;  and  the  credulous  Julian, 
receiving  the  traitor  into  his  bosom,  was  persuaded  to  issue  an 
hasty  order,  which,  in  tW  opinion  of  mankind,  appeared  to  ar¬ 
raign  his  prudence,  and  to  endanger  his  safety.  He  destroyed, 
in  a  single  hour,  the  whole  navy,  which  had  been  transported 
above  five  hundred  miles,  at  so  great  expense  of  toil,  of  treasure, 
and  of  blood.  Twelve,  or,  at  the  most,  twenty-two,  small  vessels 
were  saved,  to  accompany,  on  carriages,  the  march  of  the  army, 
and  to  form  occasional  bridges  for  the  passage  of  the  rivers.  A 
supply  of  twenty  days*  provisions  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers ;  and  the  rest  of  the  magazines,  with  a  fleet  of  eleven 
hundred  vessels,  which  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Tigris,  were 
abandoned  to  the  flames,  by  the  absolute  command  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  The  Christian  bishops,  Gregory  and  Augustin,  insult  the 
madness  of  the  apostate,  who  executed,  with  his  own  hands, 
the  sentence  of  divine  justice.  Their  authority,  of  less  weight, 
perhaps,  in  a  military  question,  is  confirmed  by  the  cool  judg¬ 
ment  of  an  experienced  soldier,  who  was  himself  spectator  of  the 
conflagration,  and  who  could  not  disapprove  the  reluctant  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  troops.®  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  some  specious 
and  perhaps  solid  reasons,  which  might  justify  the  resolution  of 
Julian.  The  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  never  ascended  above 
Babylon,  nor  that  of  the  Tigris  above  Opis.83  The  distance  of 
the  last-mentioned  city  from  the  Roman  camp  was  not  very  con¬ 
siderable  ;  and  Julian  must  soon  have  renounced  the  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt  of  forcing  upwards  a  great  fleet  against 
the  stream  of  a  rapid  river,®4  which  in  several  places  was  em¬ 
barrassed  by  natural  or  artificial  cataracts.85  The  power  of  sails 

wSee  Ammianus  (xxiv.  7),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parenfcalis,  o.  182,  188,  p.  886, 
867),  Zoaimus  (1.  iii.  p.  183),  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  26),  Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  p. 
116  [o.  12]),  Augustin  (De  Civitate  Dei,  1.  iv.  c.  29,  L  v.  c.  21).  Of  these,  Libanius 
alone  attempts  a  faint  apology  for  his  hero ;  who,  according  to  Ammianus,  pro¬ 
nounced  his  own  condemnation,  by  a  tardy  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  extinguish 
the  flames. 

8S  Consult  Herodotus  (1.  i.  o.  194),  Strabo  (1.  xvi.  p.  1074),  and  Tavernier  (p.  i. 

1.  ii.  p.  162). 

84  A  celeritate  Tigris  incipit  vocari,  ita  appellant  Medi  sagittam.  Plin.  Hist. 
Natur.  vi.  81. 

®  One  of  these  dikes,  whioh  produces  an  artificial  cascade  or  cataract,  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Tavernier  (part  i.  1.  ii.  p.  226),  and  Th6venot  (part  ii.  1.  i.  p.  198).  The 
Persians,  or  Assyrians,  laboured  to  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river  (Strabo,  1. 
xv.  p.  1075.  D’Anville,  l’Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  98,  99). 
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or  oars  was  insufficient ;  it  became  necessary  to  tow  the  ships 
against  the  current  of  the  river ;  the  strength  of  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  was  exhausted  in  this  tedious  and  servile  labour;  and, 
if  the  Romans  continued  to  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
they  could  only  expect  to  return  home  without  achieving  any 
enterprise  worthy  of  the  genius  or  fomine  of  their  leader.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  advisable  to  advance  into  the  inland 
country,  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  and  magazines  was  the  only 
measure  which  could  save  that  valuable  prize  from  the  hands  of 
the  numerous  and  active  troops  which  might  suddenly  be  poured 
from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon.  Had  the  arms  of  Julian  been 
victorious,  we  should  now  admire  the  conduct,  as  well  as  the 
courage,  of  a  hero,  who,  by  depriving  his  soldiers  of  the  hopes  of 
a  retreat,  left  them  only  the  alternative  of  death  or  conquest.8® 

The  cumbersome  train  of  artillery  and  waggons  which  re- and 
tards  the  operations  of  a  modem  army  were  in  a  great  measure  against 
unknown  in  the  camps  of  the  Romans.87  Yet,  in  every  age, 8apor 
the  subsistence  of  sixty  thousand  men  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  important  cares  of  a  prudent  general ;  and  that  sub¬ 
sistence  could  only  be  drawn  from  his  own  or  from  the  enemy’s 
country.  Had  it  been  possible  for  Julian  to  maintain  a  bridge 
of  communication  on  the  Tigris,  and  to  preserve  the  conquered 
places  of  Assyria,  a  desolated  province  could  not  afford  any 
large  or  regular  supplies,  in  a  season  of  the  year  when  the 
lands  were  covered  by  the  inundation  of  the  Euphrates,88  and 
the  unwholesome  air  was  darkened  with  swarms  of  innumerable 
insects.8*  The  appearance  of  the  hostile  country  was  far  more 
inviting.  The  extensive  region  that  lies  between  the  river 
Tigris  and  the  mountains  of  Media  was  filled  with  villages  and 
towns ;  and  the  fertile  soil,  for  the  most  part,  was  in  a  very 

88  Recollect  the  successful  and  applauded  rashness  of  Agathooles  and  Cortez, 
who  burnt  their  ships  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Mexico. 

87  See  the  judicious  reflections  of  the  author  of  the  Essai  sur  la  Tactique,  tom. 
ii.  p.  287-853,  and  the  learned  remarks  of  M.  Guichardt  (Nouveaux  M&noires 
Mihtaires,  tom.  i.  p.  851-882)  on  the  baggage  and  subsistence  of  the  Roman 
armies. 

86  The  Tigris  rises  to  the  south,  the  Euphrates  to  the  north,  of  the  Armenian 
mountains.  The  former  overflows  in  March,  the  latter  in  July.  These  circum¬ 
stances  are  well  explained  in  the  Geographical  Dissertation  of  Foster,  inserted  in 
Spelman's  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

89  Ammianus  (xxiv.  8)  describes,  as  he  had  felt,  the  inconveniency  of  the  flood, 
the  heat,  and  the  insects.  The  lands  of  Assyria,  oppressed  by  the  Turks,  and 
ravaged  by  the  Curds,  or  Arabs,  yield  an  increase  of  tea,  fifteen,  and  twenty-fold, 
for  the  seed  which  is  cast  into  the  ground  by  the  wretched  and  unskilful  husband¬ 
men.  Voyages  de  Niebuhr,  tom.  ii.  p.  279,  285, 
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improved  state  of  cultivation.  Julian  might  expect  that  a  con¬ 
queror  who  possessed  the  two  forcible  instruments  of  per¬ 
suasion,  steel  and  gold,  would  easily  procure  a  plentiful  sub¬ 
sistence  from  the  fears  or  the  avarice  of  the  natives.  But  on 
the  approach  of  the  Romans,  this  rich  and  smiling  prospect  was 
instantly  blasted.  Whenever  they  moved,  the  inhabitants  de¬ 
serted  the  open  villages,  and  took  shelter  in  the  fortified  towns ; 
the  cattle  was  driven  away ;  the  grass  and  ripe  com  were  con¬ 
sumed  with  fire;  and,  as  soon  as  the  flames  had  subsided  which 
interrupted  the  march  of  Julian,  he  beheld  the  melancholy  face 
of  a  smoking  and  naked  desert.  This  desperate  but  effectual 
method  of  defence  can  only  be  executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
people  who  prefer  their  independence  to  their  property ;  or  by 
the  rigour  of  an  arbitrary  government,  which  consults  the  public 
safety  without  submitting  to  their  inclinations  the  liberty  of 
choice.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  zeal  and  obedience  of  the 
Persians  seconded  the  commands  of  Sapor;  and  the  emperor 
was  soon  reduced  to  the  scanty  stock  of  provisions,  which  con¬ 
tinually  wasted  in  his  hands.  Before  they  were  entirely  con¬ 
sumed,  he  might  still  have  reached  the  wealthy  and  unwarlike 
cities  of  Ecbat&na  or  Susa,  by  the  effort  of  a  well-directed 
march ; 90  but  he  was  deprived  of  this  last  resource  by  his  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  roads,  and  by  the  perfidy  of  his  guides.  The  Romans 
wandered  several  days  in  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  Bagdad ; 
the  Persian  deserter,  who  had  artfully  led  them  into  the  snare, 
escaped  from  their  resentment;  and  his  followers,  as  soon  as 
they  were  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  the  secret  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  The  visionary  conquests  of  Hyrcania  and  India,  which 
had  so  long  amused,  now  tormented,  the  mind  of  Julian.  Con¬ 
scious  that  his  own  imprudence  was  the  cause  of  the  public 
distress,  he  anxiously  balanced  the  hopes  of  safety  or  success, 
Without  obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer  either  from  gods  or  men. 
At  length,  as  the  only  practicable  measure,  he  embraced  the 
resolution  of  directing  his  steps  towards  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
with  the  design  of  saving  the  army  by  a  hasty  march  to  the 
confines  of  Corduene,  a  fertile  and  friendly  province,  which 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The  desponding 

90  Isidore  of  Oharax  (Mansion.  Parthic.  p.  5,  6,  in  Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor, 
tom.  ii.)  reckons  129  schceni  from  Seleuoia,  and  Th6venot  (part  i.  1.  i.  ii.  p.  209- 
246)  128  hours  of  march  from  Bagdad,  to  Ecbatana,  or  Hamadam.  These 
measures  cannot  exceed  an  ordinary  parasang,  or  three  Roman  miles. 
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troops  obeyed  the  signal  of  the  retreat,  only  seventy  days  after  June  is 
they  had  passed  the  Chaboras  with  the  sanguine  expectation  of 
subverting  the  throne  of  Persia.91 

As  long  as  the  Romans  seemed  to  advance  into  the  country,  Befamt 
their  march  was  observed  and  insulted  from  a  distance  by  £«««  of  *h« 
several  bodies  of  Persian  cavalry;  who,  showing  themselves  army 
sometimes  in  loose,  and  sometimes  in  closer,  order,  faintly  skir¬ 
mished  with  the  advanced  guards.  These  detachments  were, 
however,  supported  by  a  much  greater  force;  and  the  heads 
of  the  columns  were  no  sooner  pointed  towards  the  Tigris  than 
a  cloud  of  dust  arose  on  the  plain.  The  Romans,  who  now 
aspired  only  to  the  permission  of  a  safe  and  speedy  retreat,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  persuade  themselves  that  this  formidable  appear¬ 
ance  was  occasioned  by  a  troop  of  wild  asses,  or  perhaps  by  the 
approach  of  some  friendly  Arabs.  They  halted,  pitched  their 
tents,  fortified  their  camp,  passed  the  whole  night  in  continual 
alarms;  and  discovered,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  that  they  were 
surrounded  by  an  army  of  Persians.  This  army,  which  might 
be  considered  only  as  the  van  of  the  Barbarians,  was  soon 
followed  by  the  main  body  of  cuirassiers,  archers,  and  elephants, 
commanded  by  Meranes,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation.  He 
was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  king’s  sons,  and  many  of  the 
principal  satraps;  and  fame  and  expectation  exaggerated  the 
strength  of  the  remaining  powers,  which  slowly  advanced  under 
the  conduct  of  Sapor  himself.  As  the  Romans  continued  their 
march,  their  long  array,  which  was  forced  to  bend,  or  divide, 
according  to  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  afforded  frequent  and 
favourable  opportunities  to  their  vigilant  enemies.  The  Persians 
repeatedly  charged  with  fury;  they  were  repeatedly  repulsed tasnd June] 
with  firmness;  and  the  action  at  Maronga,  which  almost 
deserved  the  name  of  a  battle,  was  marked  by  a  considerable  loss 
of  satraps  and  elephants,  perhaps  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of 
their  monarch.  These  splendid  advantages  were  not  obtained 
without  an  adequate  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  Romans :  several 
officers  of  distinction  were  either  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the 
emperor  himself,  who,  on  all  occasions  of  danger,  inspired  and 
guided  the  valour  of  his  troops,  was  obliged  to  expose  his  person 

01  The  march  of  Julian  from  Otesiphon  is  circumstantially,  but  not  dearly, 
described  by  Ammianus  (xxiv.  7,  8),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  184,  p.  857),  and 
Zosimus  (1*  hi.  p  183).  The  two  last  seem  ignorant  that  their  conqueror  was 
retreating  ;  and  Libanius  absurdly  confines  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
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and  exert  his  abilities.  The  weight  of  offensive  and  defensive 
arms,  which  still  constituted  the  strength  and  safety  of  the 
Romans,  disabled  them  from  making  any  long  or  effectual  pur¬ 
suit  ;  and,  as  the  horsemen  of  the  East  were  trained  to  dart 
their  javelins,  and  shoot  their  arrows,  at  full  speed,  and  in  every 
possible  direction,92  the  cavalry  of  Persia  was  never  more  for¬ 
midable  than  in  the  moment  of  a  rapid  and  disorderly  flight. 
But  the  most  certain  and  irreparable  loss  of  the  Romans  was 
that  of  time.  The  hardy  veterans,  accustomed  to  the  cold 
climate  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  fainted  under  the  sultry  heat  of 
an  Assyrian  summer ;  their  vigour  was  exhausted  by  the  in¬ 
cessant  repetition  of  march  and  combat;  and  the  progress  of 
the  army  was  suspended  by  the  precautions  of  a  slow  and 
dangerous  retreat  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy.  Every 
day,  every  hour,  as  the  supply  diminished,  the  value  and  price 
of  subsistence  increased  in  the  Roman  camp.0*  Julian,  who 
always  contented  himself  with  such  food  as  a  hungry  soldier 
would  have  disdained,  distributed  for  the  use  of  his  troops  the 
provisions  of  the  imperial  household,  and  whatever  could  be 
spared  from  the  sumpter-horses  of  the  tribunes  and  generals.  But 
this  feeble  relief  served  only  to  aggravate  the  sense  of  the  public 
distress ;  and  the  Romans  began  to  entertain  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions  that,  before  they  could  reach  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  they  should  all  perish,  either  by  famine  or  by  the  sword 
of  the  Barbarians.94 

Julian  While  Julian  struggled  with  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties 

wounded  his  situation,  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  were  still  devoted 
to  study  and  contemplation.  Whenever  he  closed  his  eyes  in 
short  and  interrupted  slumbers,  his  mind  was  agitated  with 
painful  anxiety;  nor  can  it  be  thought  surprising  that  the 
Genius  of  the  empire  should  once  more  appear  before  him, 

91  Chardin,  the  most  judicious  of  modem  travellers,  describes  (tom.  iii.  p.  57, 
58,  Ac.  edit,  in  4to)  the  education  and  dexterity  of  the  Persian  horsemen. 
Bri8soniu8  (de  Regno  Persico,  p.  650,  661,  Ac.)  has  collected  the  testimonies  of 
antiquity. 

93  In  Mark  Antony’s  retreat,  an  attic  ohcenix  sold  for  fifty  drachmae,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  pound  of  flour  for  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  :  barley  bread  was 
sold  for  its  weight  in  silver.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  interesting  narrative  of 
Plutarch  (tom.  v.  p.  102-116  [c.  45])  without  perceiving  that  Mark  Antony  and 
Julian  were  pursued  by  the  same  enemies  and  involved  in  the  same  distress. 

94  Ammian.  xxiv.  8,  xxv.  1.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  184, 185,  186.  Iaibanins,  Oral. 
Parent,  c.  134,  135,  p.  357,  358,  359.  The  sophist  of  Antioch  appears  ignorant 
that  the  troops  were  nungry. 
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covering  with  a  funeral  veil  his  head  and  his  horn  of  abundance, 
and  slowly  retiring  from  the  Imperial  tent.  The  monarch 
started  from  his  couch,  and  stepping  forth,  to  refresh  his  wearied 
spirits  with  the  coolness  of  the  midnight  air,  he  beheld  a  fiery 
meteor,  which  shot  athwart  the  sky,  and  suddenly  vanished. 
Julian  was  convinced  that  he  had  seen  the  menacing  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  god  of  war ; 95  the  council  which  he  summoned,  of 
Tuscan  haruspices,"  unanimously  pronounced  that  he  should 
abstain  from  action ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  necessity  and  reason 
were  more  prevalent  than  superstition;  and  the  trumpets 
sounded  at  the  break  of  day.  The  army  marched  through  a 
hilly  country ;  and  the  hills  had  been  secretly  occupied  by  the 
Persians.  Julian  led  the  van,  with  the  skill  and  attention  of  a 
consummate  general ;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that 
his  rear  was  suddenly  attacked.  The  heat  of  the  weather  had 
tempted  him  to  lay  aside  his  cuirass ;  but  he  snatched  a  shield 
from  one  of  his  attendants,  and  hastened,  with  a  sufficient  rein¬ 
forcement,  to  the  relief  of  the  rear-guard.  A  similar  danger 
recalled  the  intrepid  prince  to  the  defence  of  the  front ;  and, 
as  he  galloped  between  the  columns,  the  centre  of  the  left  was 
attacked,  and  almost  overpowered,  by  a  furious  charge  of  the 
Persian  cavalry  and  elephants.  This  huge  body  was  soon  de¬ 
feated,  by  the  well-timed  evolution  of  the  light  infantry,  who 
aimed  their  weapons,  with  dexterity  and  effect,  against  the 
backs  of  the  horsemen  and  the  legs  of  the  elephants.  The 
Barbarians  fled ;  and  Julian,  who  was  foremost  in  every  danger, 
animated  the  pursuit  with  his  voice  and  gestures.  His  trem¬ 
bling  guards,  scattered  and  oppressed  by  the  disorderly  throng 
of  friends  and  enemies,  reminded  their  fearless  sovereign  that 
he  was  without  armour ;  and  conjured  him  to  decline  the  fall 
of  the  impending  ruin.  As  they  exclaimed, 97  a  cloud  of  darts 

86  Ammian.  xxv.  2.  Julian  had  sworn  in  a  passion,  nunquam  se  Marti  saora 
facturum  (xriv.  6).  Such  whimsical  quarrels  were  not  uncommon  between  the 
gods  and  their  insolent  votaries  ;  and  even  the  prudent  Augustus,  after  his  fleet 
had  been  twice  shipwrecked,  excluded  Neptune  from  the  honours  of  publio  pro¬ 
cessions.  See  Hume’s  Philosophical  Reflections.  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 

96  They  still  retained  the  monopoly  of  the  vain,  but  lucrative,  science  whioh 
had  been  invented  in  Etruria  ;  and  professed  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  signs 
and  omens  from  the  ancient  books  of  Tarquitius,  a  Tuscan  sage. 

87  Olamabant  hino  inde  candidati  {see  the  note  of  Yalesius)  quos  disjecerat 
terror,  ut  fugientium  molem  tanquam  ruinam  male  oompositi  culm  inis  declinaret. 
Ammian.  xxv.  8.  [It  was  unknown  who  threw  the  javelin,  according  to  Ammian 
(125,  8,  23,  incertumunds)  and  Magnus  of  Carrhse  (abridged  in  Malalas,  p.  828-880; 
nee  Appendix  1),  who  were  present.  Eutropius  says  hostiU  manu  ;  on  the  other 
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and  arrows  was  discharged)  from  the  flying  squadrons ;  and  a 
javelin,  after  razing  the  skin  of  his  arm,  transpierced  the  ribs, 
and  fixed  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  liver.  Julian  attempted  to 
draw  the  deadly  weapon  from  his  side ;  but  his  fingers  were  cut 
by  the  sharpness  of  the  steel,  and  he  fell  senseless  from  his 
horse.  His  guards  flew  to  his  relief;  and  the  wounded 
emperor  was  gently  raised  from  the  ground,  and  conveyed  out 
of  the  tumult  of  the  battle  into  an  adjacent  tent.  The  report 
of  the  melancholy  event  passed  from  rank  to  rank ;  but  the 
grief  of  the  Romans  inspired  them  with  invincible  valour  and 
the  desire  of  revenge.  The  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  was 
maintained  by  the  two  armies,  till  they  were  separated  by  the 
total  darkness  of  the  night.  The  Persians  derived  some  honour 
from  the  advantage  which  they  obtained  against  the  left  wing, 
where  Anatolius,  master  of  the  offices,  was  slain,  and  the  prefect 
Sallust  very  narrowly  escaped.  But  the  event  of  the  day  was 
adverse  to  the  Barbarians.  They  abandoned  the  field,  their 
two  generals,  Meranes  and  Nohordates,98  fifty  nobles  or  satraps, 
and  a  multitude  of  their  bravest  soldiers ;  and  the  success  of  the 
Romans,  if  Julian  had  survived,  might  have  been  improved  into 
a  decisive  and  useful  victory. 

The  first  words  that  Julian  uttered,  after  his  recovery  from 
the  fainting  fit  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  loss  of  blood, 
were  expressive  of  his  martial  spirit.  He  called  for  his  horse 
and  arms,  and  was  impatient  to  rush  into  the  battle.  His 
remaining  strength  was  exhausted  by  the  painful  effort;  and 
the  surgeons  who  examined  his  wound  discovered  the  symptoms 
of  approaching  death.  He  employed  the  awful  moments  with 
the  firm  temper  of  a  hero  and  a  sage ;  the  philosophers  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  this  fatal  expedition  compared  the  tent  of 

hand  the  tale  was  soon  invented  that  the  dart  was  from  the  hand  of  a  Christian  in 
Julian's  army.  The  question  is  discussed  by  Buttner-Wobst,  in  Philologus,  51,  p. 
561  sqq.  (1892).  Libanius  (ii.  81,  Retake)  adopted  a  rumour  that  the  man  whose  dart 
dealt  death  to  the  Emperor  was  Tat riv6s  rtj,  which  was  not  understood  until  O. 
Crus iu s  reoently(  Philologus,  id.  p.  785  sqq.)  pointed  to  a  notice  in  Stephanus  (p.  598) 
that  the  Tadni  were  an  Arabic  tribe  to  the  south  of  the  Saracens.  Libanius*  state* 
ment  would  thus  prove  not  that  a  Taene  killed  Julian,  but  that  there  were  Taenes  in 
his  army.  Ndldeke  (Philologus,  52,  p.  736)  has  confirmed  Crusius,  and  showed  that 
the  name  Taene  first  occurs  in  a  Syriac  book  (c.  210  a.d.)  and  is  rendered  in  the 
Praepar.  Evangel,  of  Eusebius,  vi.  10,  14  (Hein.),  by  TcuvoTs.] 

08  Sapor  himself  declared  to  the  Romans  that  it  was  his  practice  to  comfort 
the  families  of  his  deceased  satraps  by  sending  them,  as  a  present,  the  heads  of  the 

fuards  and  officers  who  had  not  fallen  by  their  master's  side.  Libanius,  de  nece 
ulian.  ulois.  o.  ziii.  p.  168. 
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Julian  with  the  prison  of  Socrates ;  and  the  spectators,  whom 
duty,  or  friendship,  or  curiosity,  had  assembled  around  his  couch, 
listened  with  respectful  grief  to  the  funeral  oration  of  their 
dying  emperor."  “  Friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  the  seasonable 
period  of  my  departure  is  now  arrived,  and  I  discharge,  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  ready  debtor,  the  demands  of  nature.  I  have 
learned  from  philosophy,  how  much  the  soul  is  more  excellent 
than  the  body ;  and  that  the  separation  of  the  nobler  substance 
should  be  the  subject  of  joy,  rather  than  of  affliction.  I  have 
learned  from  religion,  that  an  early  death  has  often  been  the 
reward  of  piety;100  and  I  accept,  as  a  favour  of  the  gods,  the 
mortal  stroke  that  secures  me  from  the  danger  of  disgracing  a  char¬ 
acter,  which  has  hitherto  been  supported  by  virtue  and  fortitude. 
I  die  without  remorse,  as  I  have  lived  without  guilt.  I  am  pleased 
to  reflect  on  the  innocence  of. my  private  life ;  and  I  can  affirm, 
with  confidence,  that  the  supreme  authority,  that  emanation  of 
the  Divine  Power,  has  been  preserved  in  my  hands  pure  and 
immaculate.  Detesting  the  corrupt  and  destructive  maxims  of 
despotism,  I  have  considered  the  happiness  of  the  people  as  the 
end  of  government.  Submitting  my  actions  to  the  laws  of 
prudence,  of  justice,  and  of  moderation,  I  have  trusted  the  event 
to  the  care  of  Providence.  Peace  was  the  object  of  my  counsels, 
as  long  as  peace  was  consistent  with  the  public  welfare;  but, 
when  the  imperious  voice  of  my  country  summoned  me  to  arms, 
I  exposed  my  person  to  the  dangers  of  war,  with  the  clear  fore¬ 
knowledge  (which  I  had  acquired  from  the  art  of  divination) 
that  I  was  destined  to  fall  by  the  sword.  I  now  offer  my  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  the  Eternal  Being,  who  has  not  suffered  me  to 
perish  by  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  by  the  secret  dagger  of  con¬ 
spiracy,  or  by  the  slow  tortures  of  lingering  disease.  He  has 
given  me,  in  the  midst  of  an  honourable  career,  a  splendid  and 
glorious  departure  from  this  world ;  and  I  hold  it  equally  absurd, 
equally  base,  to  solicit,  or  to  decline,  the  stroke  of  fate. - Thus 

w  The  character  and  situation  of  Julian  might  countenance  the  suspicion  that 
he  had  previously  composed  the  elaborate  oration  which  Ammianus  heard  and  has 
transcribed.  The  version  of  the  Abb6  de  la  B16terie  is  faithful  and  elegant.  I 
have  followed  him  in  expressing  the  Platonic  idea  of  emanations,  which  is  darkly 
insinuated  in  the  original. 

100  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  31)  has  displayed  that  doctrine  in  an  agreeable  tale. 
Yet  the  Jupiter  (in  the  16th  book  of  the  Iliad)  who  laments  with  tears  of  blood 
the  death  of  Saipedon  his  son  had  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  happiness  or  glory 
beyond  the  grave. 
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much  have  I  attempted  to  say ;  but  my  strength  fails  me,  and 
I  feel  the  approach  of  death. — I  shall  cautiously  refrain  from 
any  word  that  may  tend  to  influence  your  suffrages  in  the 
election  of  an  emperor.  My  choice  might  be  imprudent,  or 
injudicious ;  and,  if  it  should  not  be  ratified  by  the  consent  of 
the  army,  it  might  be  fatal  to  the  person  whom  I  should  recom¬ 
mend.  I  shall  only,  as  a  good  citizen,  express  my  hopes  that 
the  Romans  may  be  blessed  with  the  government  of  a  virtuous 
sovereign.”  After  this  discourse,  which  Julian  pronounced  in 
a  firm  and  gentle  tone  of  voice,  he  distributed,  by  a  military 
testament,101  the  remains  of  his  private  fortune;  and,  making 
some  inquiry  why  Anatolius  was  not  present,  he  understood, 
from  the  answer  of  Sallust,  that  Anatolius  was  killed ;  and  be¬ 
wailed,  with  amiable  inconsistency,  the  loss  of  his  friend.  At 
the  same  time  he  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of  the  specta¬ 
tors  ;  and  conjured  them  not  to  disgrace,  by  unmanly  tears,  the 
fate  of  a  prince  who  in  a  few  moments  would  be  united  with 
heaven,  and  with  the  stars.102  The  spectators  were  silent ;  and 
Julian  entered  into  a  metaphysical  argument  with  the  philoso¬ 
phers  Priscus  and  Maximus,  on  the  nature  of  the  soul.  The 
efforts  which  he  made,  of  mind  as  well  as  body,  most  probably 
hastened  his  death.  His  wound  began  to  bleed  with  fresh 
violence ;  his  respiration  was  embarrassed  by  the  swelling  of  the 
veins :  he  called  for  a  draught  of  cold  water,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
had  drunk  it,  expired  without  pain,  about  the  hour  of  midnight. 
8uch  was  the  end  of  that  extraordinary  man,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  one  year  and  about  eight 
months  from  the  death  of  Constantius.  In  his  last  moments 
he  displayed,  perhaps  with  some  ostentation,  the  love  of 
virtue  and  of  fame  which  had  been  the  ruling  passions  of  his 
life.108 

191  The  soldiers  who  made  their  verbal,  or  nuncupatory,  testaments  upon 
actual  service  (in  procinotuj  were  exempted  from  the  formalities  of  the  Roman 
law.  See  Heineccius  (Antiquit.  Jur.  Roman,  tom.  i.  p.  504)  and  Montesquieo 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxvii.). 

103  This  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divine  sstherial  substance  of  the 
universe  is  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  bat  it  seems  to  exclude 
any  personal  or  conscious  immortality.  See  Warburton’s  learned  and  rational 
observations,  Divine  Legation,  vol.  ii.  p.  199-216. 

103  The  whole  relation  of  the  death  of  Julian  is  given  by  Ammianus  (xxv.  9), 
an  intelligent  spectator.  Libanius,  who  turns  with  horror  from  the  scene,  has 
supplied  some  oiroumstanoes  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  186-140,  p.  359-362).  The 
calumnies  of  Gregory,  and  the  legends  of  more  reoent  saints,  may  now  be  silently 
despised. 
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The  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  the  calamities  of  the  empire,  Election 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  ascribed  to  Julian  himself,  who  had  emp«ror 
neglected  to  secure  the  future  execution  of  his  designs  by  the^rn^ 
timely  and  judicious  nomination  of  an  associate  and  successor. 

But  the  royal  race  of  Constantius  Chlorus  was  reduced  to  his 
own  person ;  and,  if  he  entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of  in¬ 
vesting  with  the  purple  the  most  worthy  among  the  Romans,  he 
was  diverted  from  his  resolution  by  the  difficulty  of  the  choice, 
the  jealousy  of  power,  the  fear  of  ingratitude,  and  the  natural 
presumption  of  health,  of  youth,  and  of  prosperity.  His  un¬ 
expected  death  left  the  empire  without  a  master  and  without 
an  heir,  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and  danger,  which,  in  the  space 
of  fourscore  years,  had  never  been  experienced,  since  the 
election  of  Diocletian.  In  a  government  which  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten  the  distinction  of  pure  and  noble  blood,  the  superiority 
of  birth  was  of  little  moment ;  the  claims  of  official  rank  were 
accidental  and  precarious ;  and  the  candidates  who  might  aspire 
to  ascend  the  vacant  throne  could  be  supported  only  by  the 
consciousness  of  personal  merit,  or  by  the  hopes  of  popular 
favour.  But  the  situation  of  a  famished  army,  encompassed  on 
all  sides  by  an  host  of  Barbarians,  shortened  the  moments  of 
grief  and  deliberation.  In  this  scene  of  terror  and  distress,  the 
body  of  the  deceased  prince,  according  to  his  own  directions, 
was  decently  embalmed ;  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  generals 
convened  a  military  senate,  at  which  the  commanders  of  the 
legions  and  the  officers,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  were 
invited  to  assist.  Three  or  four  hours  of  the  night  had  not 
passed  away  without  some  secret  cabals ;  and,  when  the  election 
of  an  emperor  was  proposed,  the  spirit  of  faction  began  to 
agitate  the  assembly.  Victor  and  Arinthseus  collected  the 
remains  of  the  court  of  Constantius;  the  friends  of  Julian  at¬ 
tached  themselves  to  the  Gallic  chiefs,  Dagalaiphus  and  Ne- 
vitta ;  and  the  most  fatal  consequences  might  be  apprehended 
from  the  discord  of  two  factions,  so  opposite  in  their  character 
and  interest,  in  their  maxims  of  government,  and  perhaps  in 
their  religious  principles.  The  superior  virtues  of  Sallust  could 
alone  reconcile  their  divisions  and  unite  their  suffrages;  and 
the  venerable  prsefect  would  immediately  have  been  declared  the 
successor  of  Julian,  if  he  himself,  with  sincere  and  modest  firm¬ 
ness,  had  not  alleged  his  age  and  infirmities,  so  unequal  to  the 
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weight  of  the  diadem.  The  generals,  who  were  surprised  and 
perplexed  by  his  refusal,  shewed  some  disposition  to  adopt  the 
salutary  advice  of  an  inferior  officer,104  that  they  should  act  as 
they  would  have  acted  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor ;  that  they 
should  exert  their  abilities  to  extricate  the  army  from  the  present 
distress ;  and,  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Mesopotamia,  they  should  proceed  with  united  and 
deliberate  counsels  in  the  election  of  a  lawful  sovereign.  While 
they  debated,  a  few  voices  saluted  Jovian,  who  was  no  more 
than  first 105  of  the  domestics,  with  the  names  of  Emperor  and 
Augustus.  ^The  tumultuary  acclamation  was  instantly  repeated 
by  the  guards  who  surrounded  the  tent,  and  passed,  in  a  few 
minutes,  to  the  extremities  of  the  line.  The  new  prince, 
astonished  with  his  own  fortune,  was  hastily  invested  with  the 
Imperial  ornaments  and  received  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the 
generals  whose  favour  and  protection  he  so  lately  solicited. 
The  strongest  recommendation  of  Jovian  was  the  merit  of  his 
father,  Count  Varronian,  who  enjoyed,  in  honourable  retirement, 
the  fruit  of  his  long  services.  In  the  obscure  freedom  of  a 
private  station,  the  son  indulged  his  taste  for  wine  and  women ; 
yet  he  supported,  with  credit,  the  character  of  a  Christian106 
and  a  soldier.  Without  being  conspicuous  for  any  of  the  am¬ 
bitious  qualifications  which  excite  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
mankind,  the  comely  person  of  Jovian,  his  cheerful  temper,  and 
familiar  wit,  had  gained  the  affection  of  his  fellow-soldiers ;  and 
the  generals  of  both  parties  acquiesced  in  a  popular  election, 
which  had  not  been  conducted  by  the  arts  of  their  enemies. 
The  pride  of  this  unexpected  elevation  was  moderated  by  the 
just  apprehension  that  the  same  day  might  terminate  the  life 
and  reign  of  the  new  emperor.  The  pressing  voice  of  necessity 
was  obeyed  without  delay ;  and  the  first  orders  issued  by  Jovian, 

104  Honoratior  aliquis  miles ;  perhaps  Ammianua  himself.  The  modest  and 
judioious  historian  describes  the  scene  of  the  election,  at  which  he  was  undoubtedly 
present  (xxv.  5). 

105  The  primus,  or  prirmcerius,  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  senator;  and,  though 
only  a  tribune,  he  ranked  with  the  military  dukes.  God.  Theodosian.  1.  vi.  tit. 
xxiv.  These  privileges  are  perhaps  more  recent  than  the  time  of  Jovian. 

108  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  22),  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  o.  3), 
and  Theodoret  (1.  iv.  c.  1),  ascribe  to  Jovian  the  merit  of  a  confessor  under  the 
preceding  reign ;  and  piously  suppose  that  he  refused  the  purple,  till  the  whole 
army  unanimously  exclaimed  that  they  were  Christians.  Ammianus,  calmly 
pursuing  his  narrative,  overthrows  the  legend  by  a  single  sentence.  Hostile  pro 
Joviano  extisque  inspeotis  pronuntiatum  est,  &o.  xxv.  6. 
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a  few  hoars  after  his  predecessor  had  expired,  were  to  prosecute 
a  march  which  coold  alone  extricate  the  Bomans  from  their 
actual  distress.107 

The  esteem  of  an  enemy  is  most  sincerely  expressed  by  his  Danger 
fears;  and  the  degree  of  fear  may  .be  accurately  measured  by  cuityofthe 
the  joy  with  which  he  celebrates  his  deliverance.  The  welcome  s?thjune 
news  of  the  death  of  Julian,  which  a  deserter  revealed  to  the  7 
camp  of  Sapor,  inspired  the  desponding  monarch  with  a  sudden 
confidence  of  victory.  He  immediately  detached  the  royal 
cavalry,  perhaps  the  ten  thousand  Immortals, 108  to  second  and 
support  the  pursuit;  and  discharged  the  whole  weight  of  his 
united  forces  on  the  rear-guard  of  the  Bomans.  The  rear-guard 
was  thrown  into  disorder ;  the  renowned  legions,  which  derived 
their  titles  from  Diocletian  and  his  warlike  colleague,  were 
broke  and  trampled  down  by  the  elephants ;  and  three  tribunes 
lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  stop  the  flight  of  their  soldiers. 

The  battle  was  at  length  restored  by  the  persevering  valour  of 
the  Bomans ;  the  Persians  were  repulsed  with  a  great  slaughter 
of  men  and  elephants;  and  the  army,  after  marching  and 
fighting  a  long  summer’s  day,  arrived,  in  the  evening,  at  Samara  isanmrr*] 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  one  hundred  miles  above 
Ctesiphon.100  On  the  ensuing  day,  the  Barbarians,  instead  of 
harassing  the  march,  attacked  the  camp,  of  Jovian  which  had 
been  seated  in  a  deep  and  sequestered  valley.  From  the  hills,  the 

archers  of  Persia  insulted  and  annoyed  the  wearied  legionaries ; 
and  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  had  penetrated  with  desperate 
courage  through  the  Praetorian  gate,  was  cut  in  pieces,  after  a 
doubtful  conflict,  near  the  Imperial  tent.  In  the  succeeding 
night,  the  camp  of  Carche  was  protected  by  the  lofty  dykes  of 


107  Ammianus  (xxv.  10)  has  drawn  from  the  life  an  impartial  portrait  of 
Jovian :  to  whioh  the  yonnger  Victor  has  added  some  remarkable  strokes.  The 
Abb6  de  la  B16terie  (Histoire  de  Jovien,  tom.  i.  p.  1-238)  has  composed  an  elaborate 
history  of  his  short  reign  :  a  work  remarkably  distinguished  by  elegance  of  style, 
critical  disquisition,  and  religious  prejudice. 

108  Regius  equitatus.  It  appears  from  Procopius  that  the  Immortals,  so 
famous  under  Cyrus  and  his  successors,  were  revived,  if  we  may  use  that  improper 
word,  by  the  Sassanides.  Brisson  de  Regno  Persioo,  p.  268,  Ac. 

109  The  obscure  villages  of  the  inland  country  are  irrecoverably  lost ;  nor  oan 
we  name  the  field  of  battle  where  Julian  fell;  but  M.  d’Anville  has  demonstrated 
the  precise  situation  of  Sumere,  Carche,  and  Dura,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
(G6ographie  Anoienne,  tom.  ii.  p.  248.  L’Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  96,  97).  In  the 
ninth  century,  Sumere,  or  Samara,  became,  with  a  slight  change  of  name,  the 
royal  residence  of  the  Khalifa  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  [Among  the  palaces  at 
Samarra  was  that  of  Al-Harunl,  built  by  Caliph  Al-Wathik.] 
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the  river ;  and  the  Roman  army,  though  incessantly  exposed  to 
the  vexatious  pursuit  of  the  Saracens,  pitched  their  tents  near 
the  city  of  Dura,110  four  days  after  the  death  of  Julian.  The 
Tigris  was  still  on  their  left ;  their  hopes  and  provisions  were 
almost  consumed ;  and  the  impatient  soldiers,  who  had  fondly 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  not 
far  distant,  requested  their  new  sovereign  that  they  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  hazard  the  passage  of  the  river.  With  the  assistance 
of  his  wisest  officers,  Jovian  endeavoured  to  check  their  rashness ; 
by  representing  that,  if  they  possessed  sufficient  skill  and  vigour 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  they  would  only 
deliver  themselves  naked  and  defenceless  to  the  Barbarians,  who 
had  occupied  the  opposite  banks.  Yielding  at  length  to  their 
clamorous  importunities,  he  consented,  with  reluctance,  that  five 
hundred  Gauls  and  Germans,  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to 
the  waters  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  should  attempt  the  bold 
adventure,  which  might  serve  either  as  an  encouragement,  or  as 
a  warning,  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
they  swam  the  Tigris,  surprised  an  unguarded  post  of  the  enemy, 
and  displayed  at  the  dawn  of  day  the  signal  of  their  resolution 
and  fortune.  The  success  of  this  trial  disposed  the  emperor  to 
listen  to  the  promises  of  his  architects,  who  proposed  to  construct 
a  floating  bridge  of  the  inflated  skins  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  goats, 
covered  with  a  floor  of  earth  and  fascines.111  Two  important 
days  were  spent  in  the  ineffectual  labour ;  and  the  Romans, 
who  already  endured  the  miseries  of  famine,  cast  a  look  of  de¬ 
spair  on  the  Tigris,  and  upon  the  Barbarians ;  whose  numbers 
and  obstinacy  increased  with  the  distress  of  the  Imperial  army.112 

In  this  hopeless  situation,  the  fainting  spirits  of  the  Romans 
were  revived  by  the  sound  of  peace.  The  transient  presumption 
of  Sapor  had  vanished :  he  observed,  with  serious  concern,  that, 

110  Dora  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  wars  of  Antioohus  against  the  rebels  of 
Media  and  Persia  (Polybius,  1.  v.  o.  48,  52,  p.  548,  552,  edit.  Casaubon,  in  8vo). 

111 A  similar  expedient  was  proposed  to  the  leaders  of  the  ten  thousand,  and 
wisely  rejected.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  1.  iii.  p.  255,  256,  267.  It  appears  from 
our  modern  travellers  that  rafts  floating  on  bladders  performed  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  Tigris.  [On  the  course  of  the  Tigris  here  op.  Appendix  23.] 

112  The  first  military  acts  of  the  reign  of  Jovian  are  related  by  Ammianns 
(xxv.  6),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  146,  p.  864),  and  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  189, 190, 
191,  [c.  30]).  Though  we  may  distrust  the  fairness  of  Libanius,  the  ocular  testi¬ 
mony  of  Eutropius  (uno  a  Persia  atque  altero  proelio  victus,  x.  17)  must  incline 
us  to  suspect  that  Ammianus  has  been  too  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
arms. 
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in  the  repetition  of  doubtful  combats,  he  had  lost  his  most  faith¬ 
ful  and  intrepid  nobles,  his  bravest  troops,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  his  train  of  elephants ;  and  the  experienced  monarch  feared  to 
provoke  the  resistance  of  despair,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and 
the  unexhausted  powers  of  the  Roman  empire ;  which  might 
soon  advance  to  relieve,  or  to  revenge,  the  successor  of  Julian. 
The  Surenas  himself,  accompanied  by  another  satrap,  appeared 
in  the  camp  of  Jovian ; 118  and  declared  that  the  clemency  of 
his  sovereign  was  not  averse  to  signify  the  conditions  on  which 
he  would  consent  to  spare  and  to  dismiss  the  Csssar  with  the 
relics  of  his  captive  army.  The  hopes  of  safety  subdued  the 
firmness  of  the  Romans ;  the  emperor  was  compelled,  by  the 
advice  of  his  council  and  the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  to  embrace  the 
offer  of  peace ;  and  the  prefect  Sallust  was  immediately  sent, 
with  the  general  Arinth»us,  to  understand  the  pleasure  of  the 
Great  King.  The  crafty  Persian  delayed,  under  various  pretences 
the  conclusion  of  the  agreement ;  started  difficulties,  required 
explanations,  suggested  expedients,  receded  from  his  concessions, 
increased  his  demands,  and  wasted  four  days  in  the  arts  of 
negotiation,  till  he  had  consumed  the  stock  of  provisions  which 
yet  remained  in  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  Had  Jovian  been 
capable  of  executing  a  bold  and  prudent  measure,  he  would  have 
continued  his  march  with  unremitting  diligence ;  the  progress 
of  the  treaty  would  have  suspended  the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians ; 
and,  before  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  day,  he  might  have 
safely  reached  the  fruitful  province  of  Corduene,  at  the  distance 
only  of  one  hundred  miles.114  The  irresolute  emperor,  instead 
of  breaking  through  the  toils  of  the  enemy,  expected  his  fate 
with  patient  resignation ;  and  accepted  the  humiliating  conditions 
of  peace,  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse.  The 
five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  which  had  been  ceded  by  the 
grandfather  of  Sapor,  were  restored  to  the  Persian  monarchy. 
He  acquired,  by  a  single  article,  the  impregnable  city  of  Nisibis ; 
which  had  sustained,  in  three  successive  sieges,  the  effort  of  his 

us  Sextus  Rufus  (de  Provinciis,  o.  29)  embraces  a  poor  subterfuge  of  national 
yanit y.  Tanta  reverentia  nominis  Romani  fuit,  ut  a  Persia  primus  de  pace  sermo 
haberetur. 

114  It  is  presumptuous  to  controvert  the  opinion  of  Ammianus,  a  soldier  and 
a  spectator.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  mountains  of  Oorduene 
oould  extend  over  the  plain  of  Assyria,  as  low  as  the  conflux  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
great  Zab ;  or  how  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  oould  march  one  hundred 
miles  in  four  days. 
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arms.  Singara,  and  the  castle  of  the  Moors,  one  of  the  strongest 
places  of  Mesopotamia,  were  likewise  dismembered  from  the 
empire.  It  was  considered  as  an  indulgence,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  those  fortresses  were  permitted  to  retire  with  their  effects ; 
but  the  conqueror  rigorously  insisted  that  the  Romans  should 
for  ever  abandon  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Armenia.  A  peace, 
or  rather  a  long  truce,  of  thirty  years  was  stipulated  between 
the  hostile  nations;  the  faith  of  the  treaty  was  ratified  by 
solemn  oaths  and  religious  ceremonies ;  and  hostages  of  distin¬ 
guished  rank  were  reciprocally  delivered  to  secure  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  conditions.116 

The  weak-  The  sophist  of  Antioch,  who  saw  with  indignation  the  sceptre 
dSgrftee  of  of  his  hero  in  the  feeble  hand  of  a  Christian  successor,  professes 
jofi&b  admire  the  moderation  of  Sapor,  in  contenting  himself  with 
so  small  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  he  had  stretched 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates  the  claims  of  his  ambition,  he  might 
have  been  secure,  says  Libanius,  of  not  meeting  with  a  refusal. 
If  he  had  fixed,  as  the  boundary  of  Persia,  the  Orontes,  the 
Cydnus,  the  Sangarius,  or  even  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  flatterers 
would  not  have  been  wanting  in  the  court  of  Jovian  to  convince 
the  timid  monarch  that  his  remaining  provinces  would  still 
afford  the  most  ample  gratifications  of  power  and  luxury.116 
Without  adopting  in  its  full  force  this  malicious  insinuation, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  conclusion  of  so  ignominious  a 
treaty  was  facilitated  by  the  private  ambition  of  Jovian.  The 
obscure  domestic,  exalted  to  the  throne  by  fortune  rather  than 
by  merit,  was  impatient  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  ;  that  he  might  prevent  the  designs  of  Procopius,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  army  of  Mesopotamia,  and  establish  his  doubtful 
reign  over  the  legions  and  provinces,  which  were  still  ignorant  of 
the  hasty  and  tumultuous  choice  of  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris.117 

]1*  The  treaty  of  Dura  is  recorded  with  grief  or  indignation  by  Ammianus 
(xxv.  7),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  142,  p.  864),  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  190, 191,  [o.  31]), 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  117,  118  [v.,  c.  15],  who  imputes  the  distress  to 
Julian,  the  deliverance  to  Jovian),  and  Eutropius  (x.  17).  The  last-mentioned 
writer,  who  was  present  in  a  military  station,  styles  this  peace  neoessariam  quidem 
sed  ignobilem. 

*18  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  148,  p.  864,  865. 

117  Condi  tionibus  .  .  .  dispendiosis  Romance  reipublicae  impositis  .  .  .  quibus 
cupidior  regni  qu&m  gloria  Jovianus  imperio  rudis  adquievit.  Sextus  Rufus  de 
Provinoiis,  c.  29.  La  B16terie  has  expressed,  in  a  long  direct  oration,  these 
specious  considerations  of  publio  and  private  interest.  Hist,  de  Jovien,  tom.  i.  p. 
89,  Ac. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  river,  at  no  very  considerable 
distance  from  the  fatal  station  of  Dura,118  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks,  without  generals,  or  guides,  or  provisions,  were  aban¬ 
doned,  above  twelve  hundred  miles  from  their  native  country,  to 
the  resentment  of  a  victorious  monarch.  The  difference  of  thevr 
conduct  and  success  depended  much  more  on  their  character 
than  on  their  situation.  Instead  of  tamely  resigning  them¬ 
selves  to  the  secret  deliberations  and  private  views  of  a  single 
person,  the  united  councils  of  the  Greeks  were  inspired  by  the 
generous  enthusiasm  of  a  popular  assembly ;  where  the  mind  of 
each  citizen  is  filled  with  the  love  of  glory,  the  pride  of  freedom, 
and  the  contempt  of  death.  Conscious  of  their  superiority  over 
the  Barbarians  in  arms  and  discipline,  they  disdained  to  yield, 
they  refused  to  capitulate;  every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by 
their  patience,  courage,  and  military  skill ;  and  the  memorable 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  exposed  and  insulted  the  weakness 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.119 

As  the  price  of  his  disgraceful  concessions,  the  emperor  might  Hecon-^ 
perhaps  have  stipulated  that  the  camp  of  the  hungry  Romans  retreat  to 
should  be  plentifully  supplied ; 129  and  that  they  should  be  per-  8 
mitted  to  pass  the  Tigris  on  the  bridge  which  was  constructed 
by  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  But,  if  Jovian  presumed  to 
solicit  those  equitable  terms,  they  were  sternly  refused  by  the 
haughty  tyrant  of  the  East ;  whose  clemency  had  pardoned  the 
invaders  of  his  country.  The  Saracens  sometimes  intercepted 
the  stragglers  of  the  march;  but  the  generals  and  troops  of 
Sapor  respected  the  cessation  of  arms ;  and  Jovian  was  suffered 
to  explore  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  passage  of  the  river. 

The  small  vessels,  which  had  been  saved  from  the  conflagration 
of  the  fleet,  performed  the  most  essential  service.  They  first 
conveyed  the  emperor  and  his  favourites ;  and  afterwards  trans- 

118  The  generals  were  murdered  on  the  banks  of  the  Zabatus  (Anabasis,  1.  ii.  p. 

166, 1.  iii.  p.  226),  or  great  Zab,  a  river  of  Assyria,  400  feet  broad,  which  falls  into 
the  Tigris  [at  Al-Haditha]  fourteen  hours  below  Mosul.  The  error  of  the  Greeks 
bestowed  on  the  great  and  lesser  Zab  the  names  of  the  Wolf  fLycus),  and  the  Goat 
(Capros).  They  created  these  animals  to  attend  the  Tiger  ot  the  East.  [Another 
tributary  of  the  Tigris,  the  Arzan  8u,  is  called  Nahr-adh-Dhlb  or  Wolf-river.] 

119  The  Cyropaedia  is  vague  and  languid :  the  Anabasis  circumstantial  and  ani¬ 
mated.  Such  is  the  eternal  difference  between  fiction  and  truth. 

120  According  to  Rufinus,  an  immediate  supply  of  provisions  was  stipulated  by 
the  treaty ;  and  Theodoret  affirms  that  the  obligation  was  faithfully  discharged  by 
the  Persians.  Suoh  a  fact  is  probable,  but  undoubtedly  false.  See  Tillemont, 

Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  702. 
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ported,  in  many  successive  voyages,  a  great  part  of  the  army. 
But,  as  every  man  was  anxious  for  his  personal  safety,  and  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  being  left  on  the  hostile  shore,  the  soldiers,  who 
were  too  impatient  to  wait  the  slow  returns  of  the  boats,  boldly 
ventured  themselves  on  light  hurdles,  or  inflated  skins;  and, 
drawing  after  them  their  horses,  attempted,  with  various  success, 
to  swim  across  the  river.  Many  of  these  daring  adventurers 
were  swallowed  by  the  waves  ;  many  others,  who  were  carried 
along  by  th^  violence  of  the  stream,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
avarice,  or  cruelty,  of  the  wild  Arabs  ;  and  the  loss  which  the 
army  sustained  in  the  passage  of  the  Tigris  was  not  inferior 
to  the  carnage  of  a  day  of  battle.  As  soon  as  the  Romans 
had  landed  on  the  western  bank,  they  were  delivered  from  the 
hostile  pursuit  of  the  Barbarians  ;  but,  in  a  laborious  march  of 
two  hundred  miles  over  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  they  en¬ 
dured  the  last  extremities  of  thirst  and  hunger.  They  were 
obliged  to  traverse  a  sandy  desert,  which,  in  the  extent  of 
seventy  miles,  did  not  afford  a  single  blade  of  sweet  grass, 
nor  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  inhos¬ 
pitable  waste  was  untrod  by  the  footsteps  either  of  friends 
or  enemies.  Whenever  a  small  measure  of  flour  could  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  camp,  twenty  pounds  weight  were  greedily 
purchased  with  ten  pieces  of  gold ; 121  the  beasts  of  burden 
were  slaughtered  and  devoured ;  and  the  desert  was  strewed 
with  the  arms  and  baggage  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  whose 
tattered  garments  and  meagre  countenances  displayed  their 
past  sufferings  and  actual  misery.  A  small  convoy  of  provisions 
advanced  to  meet  the  army  as  far  as  the  castle  of  Ur  ;  and  the 
supply  was  the  more  grateful,  since  it  declared  the  fidelity  of 
Sebastian  and  Procopius.  At  Thilsaphata 112  the  emperor  most 
graciously  received  the  generals  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  re- 

m  We  may  recollect  some  lines  of  Lucan  (Pharsal.  iv.  95),  who  describes  a 
similar  distress  of  Caesar’s  army  in  Spain : 

Baeva  fames  aderat - 

Miles  eget :  toto  oensft  non  prodigus  emit 

Exiguam  Cererem.  Proh  lucri  pallida  tabes ! 

Non  deest  prolato  jejunus  venditor  auro. 

See  Gniohardt  (Nouveaux  M6moires  Militaires,  tom.  i.  p.  879-389).  His  Analysis 
of  the  two  Campaigns  in  Spain  and  Africa  is  the  noblest  monument  that  has  ever 
been  raised  to  the  fame  of  Caesar. 

m  M.  d’ Anville  (see  his  Maps,  and  l’Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  92,  98)  traces 
their  march,  and  assigns  the  true  position  of  Hatra  [Al-Hadr],  Ur,  and  Thilsaphata, 
which  Ammianus  has  mentioned.  He  does  not  complain  of  the  Samiel,  the 
deadly  hot  wind,  which  Th6venot  (Voyages,  part  ii.  1.  i.  p.  192)  so  much  dreaded. 
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mains  of  a  once  flourishing  army  at  length  reposed  themselves 
under  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  The  messengers  of  Jovian  had 
already  proclaimed,  in  the  language  of  flattery,  his  election,  his 
treaty,  and  his  return  ;  and  the  new  prince  had  taken  the  most 
effectual  measures  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  armies  and 
provinces  of  Europe,  by  placing  the  military  command  in  the 
hands  of  those  officers  who,  from  motives  of  interest  or  inclina¬ 
tion,  would  firmly  support  the  cause  of  their  benefactor.133 

The  friends  of  Julian  had  confidently  announced  the  success  universal 
of  his  expedition.  They  entertained  a  fond  persuasion  that  theag&tnstthe 
temples  of  the  gods  would  be  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  °f 
East ;  that  Persia  would  be  reduced  to  the  humble  state  of  a 
tributary  province,  governed  by  the  laws  and  magistrates  of 
Borne  ;  that  the  Barbarians  would  adopt  the  dress,  and  manners, 
and  language,  of  their  conquerors  ;  and  that  the  youth  of  Ecba- 
tana  and  Susa  would  study  the  art  of  rhetoric  under  Grecian 
masters.134  The  progress  of  the  arms  of  Julian  interrupted  his 
communication  with  the  empire  ;  and,  from  the  moment  that 
he  passed  the  Tigris,  his  affectionate  subjects  were  ignorant  of 
the  fate  and  fortunes  of  their  prince.  Their  contemplation  of 
fancied  triumphs  was  disturbed  by  the  melancholy  rumour  of 
his  death ;  and  they  persisted  to  doubt,  after  they  could  no 
longer  deny,  the  truth  of  that  fatal  event.123  The  messengers  of 
Jovian  promulgated  the  specious  tale  of  a  prudent  and  necessary 
peace  :  the  voice  of  fame,  louder  and  more  sincere,  revealed  the 
disgrace  of  the  emperor  and  the  conditions  of  the  ignominious 
treaty.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  filled  with  astonishment 
and  grief,  with  indignation  and  terror,  when  they  were  informed 
that  the  unworthy  successor  of  Julian  relinquished  the  five  pro¬ 
vinces  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  victory  of  Galerius  ;  and 
that  he  shamefully  surrendered  to  the  Barbarians  the  important 
city  of  Nisibis,  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  provinces  of  the  East.138 

199  The  retreat  of  Jovian  is  described  by  Ammianns  (xxv.  9),  Libanius  (Orat. 

Parent,  o.  143,  p.  365),  and  Zosimns  (1.  iii.  p.  194  [o.  33]). 

1,4  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  145,  p.  366.  Such  were  the  natural  hopes  and 
wishes  of  a  rhetorician. 

196  The  people  of  Carrhse,  a  city  devoted  to  Paganism,  buried  the  inauspicious 
messenger  under  a  pile  of  stones.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  196  [c.  34].  Libanius,  when 
he  received  the  fatal  intelligence,  cast  his  eye  on  his  sword ;  but  he  recolleoted 
that  Plato  had  condemned  suicide,  and  that  he  must  live  to  compose  the  panegyric 
of  Julian  (Libanius  de  VitA  su&,  tom.  ii.  p.  45,  46). 

193  Ammianus  and  Eutropius  may  be  admitted  as  fair  and  credible  witnesses 
of  the  public  language  and  opinions.  The  people  of  Antioch  reviled  an  ignomin- 
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Persians. 
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The  deep  and  dangerous  question,  how  far  the  public  faith 
should  be  {observed,  when  it  becomes  incompatible  with  the 
public  safety,  was  freely  agitated  in  popular  conversation  ;  and 
some  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  emperor  would  redeem 
his  pusillanimous  behaviour  by  a  splendid  act  of  patriotic  perfidy. 
The  inflexible  spirit  of  the  Boman  senate  had  always  disclaimed 
the  unequal  conditions  which  were  extorted  from  the  distress  of 
her  captive  armies ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
national  honour  by  delivering  the  guilty  general  into  the  hands 
of  the  Barbarians,  the  greatest  part  of  the  subjects  of  Jovian 
would  have  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  precedent  of  ancient 
times.1*7 

But  the  emperor,  whatever  might  be  the  limits  of  his  con¬ 
stitutional  authority,  was  the  absolute  master  of  the  laws  and 
arms  of  the  state  ;  and  the  same  motives  which  had  forced  him 
to  subscribe,  now  pressed  him  to  execute,  the  treaty  of  peace. 
He  was  impatient  to  secure  an  empire  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
provinces ;  and  the  respectable  names  of  religion  and  honour 
concealed  the  personal  fears  and  the  ambition  of  Jovian.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  dutiful  solicitations  of  the  inhabitants,  decency, 
as  well  as  prudence,  forbade  the  emperor  to  lodge  in  the  palace 
of  Nisibis  ;  but,  the  next  morning  after  his  arrival,  Bineses,  the 
ambassador  of  Persia,  entered  the  place,  displayed  from  the 
citadel  the  standard  of  the  Great  King,  and  proclaimed,  in  his 
name,  the  cruel  alternative  of  exile  or  servitude.  The  principal 
citizens  of  Nisibis,  who,  till  that  fatal  moment,  had  confided  in 
the  protection  of  their  sovereign,  threw  themselves  at  his  feet. 
They  conjured  him  not  to  abandon,  or,  at  least,  not  to  deliver, 
a  faithful  colony  to  the  rage  of  a  barbarian  tyrant,  exasperated 
by  the  three  successive  defeats  which  he  had  experienced  under 
the  walls  of  Nisibis.  They  still  possessed  arms  and  courage  to 
repel  the  invaders  of  their  country ;  they  requested  only  the 
permission  of  using  them  in  their  own  defence  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
they  had  asserted  their  independence,  they  should  implore  the 
favour  of  being  again  admitted  into  the  rank  of  his  subjects. 

ions  peace  which  exposed  them  to  the  Persians  on  a  naked  and  defenceless  frontier. 
(Excerpt.  Valesiana,  p.  846,  ex  Johanne  Antiocheno.) 

m  The  Abb6  de  la  B16terie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  tom.  i.  p.  212-227),  though  a  severe 
oasuist,  has  pronounced  that  Jovian  was  not  bound  to  execute  his  promise;  since 
he  could  not  dismember  the  empire,  nor  alienate,  without  their  consent,  the 
allegiance  of  his  people.  I  have  never  found  much  delight  or  instruction  in  such 
political  metaphysics. 
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Their  argnments,  their  eloquence,  their  tears,  were  ineffectual. 
Jovian  alleged,  with  some  confusion,  the  sanctity  of  oaths  ;  and, 
as  the  reluctance  with  which  he  accepted  the  present  of  a  crown 
of  gold  convinced  the  citizens  of  their  hopeless  condition,  the 
advocate  Sylvanus  was  provoked  to  exclaim,  «  O  Emperor ! 
may  you  thus  be  crowned  by  all  the  cities  of  your  dominions  !  ” 
Jovian,  who,  in  a  few  weeks,  had  assumed  the  habits  of  a 
prince,118  was  displeased  with  freedom,  and  offended  with  truth  ; 
and,  as  he  reasonably  supposed  that  the  discontent  of  the  people 
might  incline  them  to  submit  to  the  Persian  government,  he 
published  an  edict,  under  pain  of  death,  that  they  should  leave 
the  city’  within  the  term  of  three  days.  Ammianus  has  deline¬ 
ated  in  lively  colours  the  scene  of  universal  despair,  which  he 
seems  to  have  viewed  with  an  eye  of  compassion.129  The  martial 
youth  deserted,  with  indignant  grief,  the  walls  which  they  had 
so  gloriously  defended ;  the  disconsolate  mourner  dropt  a  last 
tear  over  the  tomb  of  a  son  or  husband,  which  must  soon  be  pro. 
faned  by  the  rude  hand  of  a  Barbarian  master  ;  and  the  aged 
citizen  kissed  the  threshold,  and  clung  to  the  doors,  of  the  house 
where  he  had  passed  the  cheerful  and  careless  hours  of  infancy. 
The  highways  were  crowded  with  a  trembling  multitude :  the 
distinctions  of  rank,  and  sex,  and  age,  were  lost  in  the  general 
calamity.  Every  one  strove  to  bear  away  some  fragment  from 
the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  ;  and,  as  they  could  not  command  the 
immediate  service  of  an  adequate  number  of  horses  or  waggons, 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  behind  them  the  greatest  part  of  their 
valuable  effects.  The  savage  insensibility  of  Jovian  appears  to 
have  aggravated  the  hardships  of  these  unhappy  fugitives.  They 
were  seated,  however,  in  a  new-built  quarter  of  Amida ;  and 
that  rising  city,  with  the  reinforcement  of  a  very  considerable 
colony,  soon  recovered  its  former  splendour,  and  became  the 
capital  of  Mesopotamia.180  Similar  orders  were  dispatched  by 
the  emperor  for  the  evacuation  of  Singara  and  the  castle  of  the 
Moors ;  and  for  the  restitution  of  the  five  provinces  beyond  the 
Tigris.  Sapor  enjoyed  the  glory  and  the  fruits  of  his  victory  ; 

138  At  Nisibis  he  performed  a  royal  act.  A  brave  officer,  his  name-sake,  who 
had  been  thought  worthy  of  the  purple,  was  dragged  from  supper,  thrown  into  a 
well,  and  stoned  to  death,  without  any  form  of  tried  or  evidence  of  guilt.  Ammian. 
xxv.  8. 

128  See  xxv.  9,  and  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  194, 195  [o.  38]. 

130  Ohron.  Paschal,  p.  800  [vol.  i.  p.  564,  ed.  Bonn].  The  eocleeiastioal  Notitise 
may  be  consulted. 
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and  this  ignominious  peace  has  justly  been  considered  as  a 
memorable  sera  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  predecessors  of  Jovian  had  sometimes  relinquished  the 
dominion  of  distant  and  unprofitable  provinces ;  but,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  the  genius  of  Rome,  the  god  Terminus, 
who  guarded  the  boundaries  of  the  republic,  had  never  retired 
before  the  sword  of  a  victorious  enemy.1*1 
Reflections  After  Jovian  had  performed  those  engagements  which  the 
death*  voice  of  his  people  might  have  tempted  him  to  violate,  he 
hastened  away  from  the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  and  proceeded 
with  his  whole  court  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Antioch.1*2  With¬ 
out  consulting  the  dictates  of  religious  zeal,  he  was  prompted, 
by  humanity  and  gratitude,  to  bestow  the  last  honours  on 
the  remains  of  his  deceased  sovereign ; m  and  Procopius,  who 
sincerely  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  kinsman,  was  removed  from 
the  command  of  the  army,  under  the  decent  pretence  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  funeral.  The  corpse  of  Julian  was  transported 
from  Nisibis  to  Tarsus,  in  a  slow  march  of  fifteen  days ;  and, 
as  it  passed  through  the  cities  of  the  East,  was  saluted  by 
the  hostile  factions,  with  mournful  lamentations  and  clamorous 
insults.  The  Pagans  already  placed  their  beloved  hero  in  the 
rank  of  those  gods  whose  worship  he  had  restored ;  while  the 
invectives  of  the  Christians  pursued  the  soul  of  the  apostate 
to  hell,  and  his  body  to  the  grave.1*4  One  party  lamented  the 
approaching  ruin  of  their  altars ;  the  other  celebrated  the  mar¬ 
vellous  deliverance  of  the  church.  The  Christians  applauded, 
in  lofty  and  ambiguous  strains,  the  stroke  of  divine  vengeance, 
which  had  been  so  long  suspended  over  the  guilty  head  of 
Julian.  They  acknowledged1*4*  that  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 

m  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  192,  193  [c.  32].  Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinciis,  c.  29. 
Augustin,  de  Oivitat.  Dei,  1.  iv.  o.  29.  This  general  position  must  be  applied  and 
interpreted  with  some  caution. 

f83  Ammianus,  xxv.  9.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  196  [o.  84].  He  might  be  edax,  et 
vino  Venerique  indulgens.  But  I  agree  with  La  Bldterie  (tom.  i.  p.  148-154)  in 
rejecting  the  foolish  report  of  a  Bacchanalian  riot  (ap.  Suidam)  celebrated  at 
Antioch,  by  the  emperor,  his  wife,  and  a  troop  of  concubines. 

1K  The  Abb4  de  la  B16terie  (tom.  i.  p.  156,  209)  handsomely  exposes  the  brutal 
bigotry  of  Baronius,  who  would  have  thrown  Julian  to  the  dogs,  ne  ceepititil 
quidem  sepulturl,  dignus. 

134  Compare  the  sophist  and  the  saint  (Libanius,  Monod.  tom.  ii.  p.  251,  and 
Orat.  Parent,  c.  145,  p.  367,  c.  156,  p.  877,  with  Gregory  Nasianxen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  125- 
182  [v.,  c.  36-38]).  The  Christian  orator  faintly  mutters  some  exhortations  to 
modesty  and  forgiveness ;  but  he  is  well  satisfied  that  the  real  sufferings  of  Julian 
will  far  exceed  the  fabulous  torments  of  Ixion  or  Tantalus. 

1S4a  [A  necessary  correction  of  acknowledge ,  which  appears  in  the  quarto  ed.] 
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at  the  instant  he  expired  beyond  the  Tigris,  was  revealed  to 
the  saints  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Cappadocia;1®  and,  instead  of 
suffering  him  to  fall  by  the  Persian  darts,  their  indiscretion 
ascribed  the  heroic  deed  to  the  obscure  hand  of  some  mortal 
or  immortal  champion  of  the  faith.1®  Such  imprudent  declara¬ 
tions  were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  malice,  or  credulity,  of  their 
adversaries ; m  who  darkly  insinuated,  or  confidently  asserted, 
that  the  governors  of  the  church  had  instigated  and  directed  the 
fanaticism  of  a  domestic  assassin.1®  Above  sixteen  years  after 
the  death  of  Julian,  the  charge  was  solemnly  and  vehemently 
urged,  in  a  public  oration,  addressed  by  Libanius  to  the  emperor 
Theodosius.  His  suspicions  are  unsupported  by  fact  or  argu¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  can  only  esteem  the  generous  zeal  of  the  sophist 
of  Antioch  for  the  cold  and  neglected  ashes  of  his  friend.1® 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  funerals,  as  well  as  in  the*?af?ner- 
triumphs,  of  the  Romans,  that  the  voice  of  praise  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  that  of  satire  and  ridicule ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of 
the  splendid  pageants,  which  displayed  the  glory  of  the  living 
or  of  the  dead,  their  imperfections  should  not  be  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world.140  This  custom  was  practised  in  the 
funeral  of  Julian.  The  comedians,  who  resented  his  contempt 
and  aversion  for  the  theatre,  exhibited,  with  the  applause  of  a 


135TiHemont  (Hist,  des  Empereura,  tom.  iv.  p.  549)  has  collected  these  visions. 
Some  saint  or  angel  was  observed  to  be  absent  in  the  night  on  a  secret  expedition, 
&o. 

m Sozomen  (1.  vi.  2)  applauds  the  Greek  dootrine  of  tyrannicide;  but  the 
whole  passage,  which  a  Jesuit  might  have  translated,  is  prudently  suppressed  by 
the  president  Oousin. 

137  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Julian,  an  uncertain  rumour  was  scattered, 
telo  cecidisse  Romano.  It  was  carried,  by  some  deserters,  to  the  Persian  camp ; 
and  the  Romans  were  reproached  as  the  assassins  of  the  emperor  by  Sapor  and 
his  subjects  (Ammian.  xxv.  6.  Libanius  de  ulciscendA  Julian!  nece,  c.  xiii.  p.  162, 
168).  It  was  urged,  as  a  decisive  proof,  that  no  Persian  had  appeared  to  claim  the 
promised  reward  (Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  o.  141,  p.  363).  But  the  flying  horseman, 
who  darted  the  fatal  javelin,  might  be  ignorant  of  its  effect ;  or  he  might  be  slain 
in  the  same  action.  Ammianus  neither  feels  nor  inspires  a  suspicion. 

1S8*'Octtij  4yro\^y  vAijp&y  Tip  cr<pa>v  avr&v  Hpxovri.  This  dark  and  ambiguous 
expression  may  point  to  Athanasius,  the  first,  without  a  rival,  of  the  Ghristian 
clergy  (Libanius  ae  ulois.  Jul.  neoe,  o.  5,  p.  149.  La  B16terie,  Hist,  de  Jovien,  t.  i. 
p.  179). 

138  The  Orator  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Gr®o.  tom.  vii.  p.  145-179)  scatters  sus¬ 
picions,  demands  an  inquiry,  and  insinuates  that  proofs  might  still  be  obtained. 
He  ascribes  the  suooess  of  the  Huns  to  the  criminal  negleot  of  revenging  Julian’s 
death. 

149  At  the  funeral  of  Vespasian,  the  comedian  who  personated  that  frugal 
emperor  anxiously  inquired,  now  much  it  cost  ? — Fourscore  thousand  pounds 
(centies). — Give  me  the  tenth  part  of  the  sum,  and  throw  my  body  into  the  Tiber. 
Sueton.  in  Vespasian,  o.  19,  with  the  notes  of  Oasaubon  and  Gronovius. 
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Christian  audience,  the  lively  and  exaggerated  representation  of 
the  faults  and  follies  of  the  deceased  emperor.  His  various 
character  and  singular  manners  afforded  an  ample  scope  for 
pleasantry  and  ridicule.141  In  the  exercise  of  his  uncommon 
talents,  he  often  descended  below  the  majesty  of  his  rank. 
Alexander  was  transformed  into  Diogenes ;  the  philosopher  was 
degraded  into  a  priest.  The  purity  of  his  virtue  was  sullied  by 
excessive  vanity:  his  superstition  disturbed  the  peace,  and  en¬ 
dangered  the  safety,  of  a  mighty  empire ;  and  his  irregular  sallies 
were  the  less  entitled  to  indulgence,  as  they  appear  to  be  the 
laborious  efforts  of  art,  or  even  of  affectation.  The  remains  of 
Julian  were  interred  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia;  but  his  stately  tomb 
which  arose  in  that  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  cold  and  limpid 
Cydnus,142  was  displeasing  to  the  faithful  friends,  who  loved  and 
revered  the  memory  of  that  extraordinary  man.  The  philosopher 
expressed  a  very  reasonable  wish  that  the  disciple  of  Plato 
might  have  reposed  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy ; 143  while 
the  soldiers  exclaimed  in  bolder  accents  that  the  ashes  of  Julian 
should  have  been  mingled  with  those  of  CsBsar,  in  the  held  of 
Mars,  and  among  the  ancient  monuments  of  Roman  virtue.144 
The  history  of  princes  does  not  very  frequently  renew  the 
example  of  a  similar  competition. 

141  Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  p.  119, 190  [v.,  c.  16])  compares  this  supposed  ignominy 
and  ridicule  to  the  funeral  honours  of  Gonstantius,  whose  body  was  chaunted  over 
mount  Taurus  by  a  choir  of  angels. 

148  Quintus  Curtius,  i.  iii.  c.  4.  The  luxuriancy  of  his  descriptions  has  been 
often  censured.  Yet  it  was  almost  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  describe  a  river, 
whose  waters  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Alexander. 

148  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  o.  166,  p.  877.  Yet  he  acknowledges  with  gratitude 
the  liberality  of  the  two  royal  brothers  in  decorating  the  tomb  of  Julian  (de  ulcis. 
Jul.  nece,  o.  7,  p.  162). 

144  Cujus  suprema  et  cineres,  si  qui  tunc  juste  consuleret,  non  Gydnus  videre 
deberet,  quamvis  gratissimus  amnis  et  liquiaus :  sed  ad  perpetuandam  gloriam 
reote  factorum  praeterlambere  Tiberis,  intersecans  urbem  aetemam  divorumque 
veterum  monumenta  praestringens.  Ammian.  xxv.  10. 
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The  Government  and  Death  of  Jovian — Election  of  Valentinian, 
who  associates  his  Brother  Valens,  and  makes  the  final 
Division  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires — Revolt  of 
Procopius — Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Administration — 
Germany — Britain — Africa — The  East — The  Danube — 

Death  of  Valentinian — His  two  Sorts,  Gratian  and  Valen¬ 
tinian  II.,  succeed  to  the  Western  Empire 

THE  death  of  Julian  had  left  the  public  affairs  of  the  state  of  the 
empire  in  a  very  doubtful  and  dangerous  situation.  °.d.ks' 
The  Roman  army  was  saved  by  an  inglorious,  perhaps 
a  necessary,  treaty;1  and  the  first  moments  of  peace  were 
consecrated  by  the  pious  Jovian  to  restore  the  domestic  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  church  and  state.  The  indiscretion  of  his 
predecessor,  instead  of  reconciling,  had  artfully  fomented  the 
religious  war ;  and  the  balance  which  he  affected  to  preserve 
between  the  hostile  factions  served  only  to  perpetuate  the  con¬ 
test,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  by  the  rival  claims  of 
ancient  possession  and  actual  favour.  The  Christians  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  Pagans  had  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  the  church.  In  private  families,  the  sentiments  of 
nature  were  extinguished  by  the  blind  fury  of  zeal  and  revenge ; 
the  majesty  of  the  laws  was  violated  or  abused ;  the  cities  of 
the  East  were  stained  with  blood ;  and  the  most  implacable 

1  The  medal*  of  Jovian  adorn  him  with  victories,  laurel  crowns,  and  prostrate 
captives.  Dooange,  Famil.  Bysantin.  p.  52.  Flattery  is  a  foolish  snioide;  she 
destroys  herself  with  her  own  hands. 
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enemies  of  the  Romans  were  in  the  bosom  of  their  country. 
Jovian  was  educated  in  the  profession  of  Christianity ;  and,  as 
he  marched  from  N is  ibis  to  Antioch,  the  banner  of  the  Cross, 
the  Lababum  of  Constantine,  which  was  again  displayed  at  the 
head  of  the  legions,  announced  to  the  people  the  faith  of  their 
new  emperor.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  transmitted 
a  circular  epistle  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces :  in  which  he 
confessed  the  divine  truth,  and  secured  the  legal  establishment, 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  insidious  edicts  of  Julian  were 
abolished ;  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  were  restored  and  en¬ 
larged  ;  and  Jovian  condescended  to  lament  that  the  distress  of 
the  times  obliged  him  to  diminish  the  measure  of  charitable  dis¬ 
tributions.2  The  Christians  were  unanimous  in  the  loud  and 
sincere  applause  which  they  bestowed  on  the  pious  successor  of 
Julian.  But  they  were  still  ignorant  what  creed,  or  what  synod, 
he  would  choose  for  the  standard  of  orthodoxy ;  and  the  peace  of 
the  church  immediately  revived  those  eager  disputes  which  had 
been  suspended  during  the  season  of  persecution.  The  epis¬ 
copal  leaders  of  the  contending  sects,  convinced,  from  experience, 
how  much  their  fate  would  depend  on  the  earliest  impressions 
that  were  made  on  the  mind  of  an  untutored  soldier,  hastened  to 
the  court  of  Edessa  or  Antioch.  The  highways  of  the  East  were 
crowded  with  Homoousian,  and  Arian,  and  Semi-Arian,  and 
Eunomian  bishops,  who  struggled  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the 
holy  race ;  the  apartments  of  the  palace  resounded  with  their 
clamours ;  and  the  ears  of  the  prince  were  assaulted,  and  per¬ 
haps  astonished,  by  the  singular  mixture  of  metaphysical  argu¬ 
ment  and  passionate  invective.*  The  moderation  of  Jovian, 
who  recommended  concord  and  charity  and  referred  the  disput¬ 
ants  to  the  sentence  of  a  future  council,  was  interpreted  as  a 
symptom  of  indifference ;  but  his  attachment  to  the  Nicene  creed 
was  at  length  discovered  and  declared  by  the  reverence  which 


9  Jovian  restored  to  the  ohuroh  rbv  tyx**0*  Ktcrpov :  a  forcible  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  expression  (Philos  torgius,  1.  viii.  o.  5,  with  Godefroy’s  Dissertations,  p.  829. 
Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  8.  [The  phrase  means  the  policy  of  ConstantiuB,  cp.  Schiller, 
ii.  349]).  The  new  law  which  condemned  the  rape  or  marriage  of  nuns  (Cod.  Theod. 
1.  ix.  tit.  xxv.  leg.  2)  is  exaggerated  by  Sozomen,  who  supposes  that  an  amorous 
glance,  the  adultery  of  the  heart,  was  punished  with  death  by  the  evangelic  legis¬ 
lator.  [Jovian’s  Coroyrroan  inscription  boasts  that  he  destroyed  pagan  temples 
*EAA  froov  T*fitv7}  nal  ftopobs  J{oAaird$a*,  G.  L  G.  8608.] 

’  Compare  Socrates,  1.  iii.  o.  25,  and  Philostorgius,  1.  viii.  o.  6,  with  Godefroy’a 
Dissertations,  p.  380. 
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be  expressed  for  the  celestial 4  virtues  of  the  great  Athanasius. 

The  intrepid  veteran  of  the  faith,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  had 
issued  from  his  retreat  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  tyrant’s 
death.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  seated  him  once  more 
on  the  archiepiscopal  throne;  and  he  wisely  accepted,  or  an¬ 
ticipated,  the  invitation  of  Jovian.  The  venerable  figure  of 
Athanasius,  his  calm  courage,  and  insinuating  eloquence,  sus¬ 
tained  the  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired  in  the 
courts  of  four  successive  princes.4 *  As  soon  as  he  had  gained 
the  confidence,  and  secured  the  faith,  of  the  Christian  emperor, 
he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  diocese,  and  continued,  with 
mature  counsels  and  undiminished  vigour,  to  direct,  ten  years 
longer,4  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  andtuiA.D.373 
the  Catholic  church.  Before  his  departure  from  Antioch,  he 
assured  Jovian  that  his  orthodox  devotion  would  be  rewarded 
with  a  long  and  peaceful  reign.  Athanasius  had  reason  to  hope 
that  he  should  be  allowed  either  the  merit  of  a  successful  pre¬ 
diction  or  the  excuse  of  a  grateful,  though  ineffectual,  prayer.7 

The  slightest  force,  when  it  is  applied  to  assist  and  guide  Joviui 
the  natural  descent  of  its  object,  operates  with  irresistible  SEwereai" 
weight;  and  Jovian  had  the  good  fortune  to  embrace  the  6ra  °“ 
religious  opinions  which  were  supported  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  the  zeal  and  numbers  of  the  most  powerful  sect.8 9 


4  The  word  celestial  faintly  expresses  the  impious  and  extravagant  flattery  of 

the  emperor  to  the  archbishop,  rrjs  wpbs  rbv  0cbr  rt*v  Sfioitfarecos.  See  the  original 
epistle  in  Athanasius,  tom.  ii.  p.  83  [Migne’s  Patr.  Graeo.  vol.  26,  p.  813].  Gregory 

Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  392  [Migne,  vol.  35,  p.  1121])  celebrates  the  friendship  of 

Jovian  and  Athanasius.  The  primate’s  journey  was  advised  by  the  Egyptian 

monks  (Tillemont,  Mdm.  Ecd6s.  tom.  viii.  p.  221). 

9  Athanasius,  at  the  court  of  Antioch,  is  agreeably  represented  by  La  BUterie 
(Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  121-148) :  he  translates  the  singular  and  original  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  emperor,  the  primate  of  Egypt,  and  the  Arian  deputies.  The  Abb4  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  coarse  pleasantry  of  Jovian ;  but  his  partiality  for  Athanasius 
assumes,  in  his  eyes,  the  character  of  justice. 

4  The  true  «ra  of  his  death  is  perplexed  with  some  difficulties  (Tillemont,  M6m. 
EceLee.  tom.  viii.  p.  719-723).  But  the  date  (a.d.  873,  May  2)  which  Beems  the  most 
ooaaistent  with  history  and  reason  is  ratified  by  his  authentic  life.  Maffei, 
Otservazioni  Letterarie,  tom.  iii.  p.  81.  [So  Index  of  Heortastic  Letters ;  the  Hist. 
Aeeph.  gives  3rd  May.] 

1  See  the  observations  of  Valesius  and  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol.  iv.  p.  38)  on  the  original  letter  of  Athanasius,  which  is  preserved  by 
Ttieodoret  (1.  iv.  c.  3.  [See  Migne’s  Patr.  Gr.  vol.  26,  p.  813]).  In  some  Mss.  this 
indiscreet  promise  is  omitted ;  perhaps  by  the  Catholics,  jealous  of  the  prophetic 
fame  of  their  leader. 

9  Athanasius  (apud  Theodoret,  1.  iv.  o.  3)  magnifies  the  number  of  the  orthodox, 
vho  composed  the  whole  world,  *dpc£  bxiyuv  r&y  tA  *A pilou  fpoyoforw.  This  asser- 
tao  was  verified  in  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years. 
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Under  his  reign,  Christianity  obtained  an  easy  and  lasting 
victory ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  smile  of  royal  patronage  was  with¬ 
drawn,  the  genius  of  paganism,  which  had  been  fondly  raised 
and  cherished  by  the  arts  of  Julian,  sunk  irrecoverably  in  the 
dust.  In  many  cities,  the  temples  were  shut  or  deserted :  the 
philosophers,  who  had  abused  their  transient  favour,  thought 
it  prudent  to  shave  their  beards  and  disguise  their  profession ; 
and  the  Christians  rejoiced,  that  they  were  now  in  a  condition  to 
forgive,  or  to  revenge,  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered  under 
the  preceding  reign.0  The  consternation  of  the  Pagan  world 
was  dispelled  by  a  wise  and  gracious  edict  of  toleration;  in 
which  Jovian  explicitly  declared  that,  although  he  should  severely 
punish  the  sacrilegious  rites  of  magic,  his  subjects  might  exercise, 
with  freedom  and  safety,  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  worship. 
The  memory  of  this  law  has  been  preserved  by  the  orator 
Themistius,  who  was  deputed  by  the  senate  of  Constantinople 
to  express  their  loyal  devotion  for  the  new  emperor.  Themistius 
expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  the  Divine  Nature,  the  facility 
of  human  erro  r,the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  independence 
of  the  mind ;  and,  with  some  eloquence,  inculcates  the  principles 
of  philosophical  toleration ;  whose  aid  Superstition  herself,  in 
the  hour  of  her  distress,  is  not  ashamed  to  implore.  He  justly 
observes  that,  in  the  recent  changes,  both  religions  had  been 
alternately  disgraced  by  the  seeming  acquisition  of  worthless 
proselytes,  of  those  votaries  of  the  reigning  purple  who  could 
pass,  without  a  reason  and  without  a  blush,  from  the  church  to 
the  temple,  and  from  the  altars  of  Jupiter  to  the  sacred  table 
of  the  Christians.9 10 

Hiapro-m  In  the  space  of  seven  months,  the  Roman  troops,  who  were 

Antioch,  now  returned  to  Antioch,  had  performed  a  march  of  fifteen 

October  hundred  miles;  in  which  they  had  endured  all  the  hardships  of 


9  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  24.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  181)  and  Libanius 
(Orat.  Parentalis,  e.  148,  p.  369)  express  the  living  sentiments  of  their  reepective 
factions. 

10  Themistius,  Orat.  v.  p.  63-71,  edit.  Harduin,  Paris,  1684.  The  Abb6  de  la 
Bldterie  judiciously  remarks  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  tom.  i.  p.  199)  that  Sozomen  lms 
forgot  the  general  toleration,  and  Themistius  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Each  of  them  turned  away  from  the  object  which  he  disliked,  and  wished 
to  suppress  the  part  of  the  edict  the  least  honourable,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  emperor 
Jovian.  [We  cannot  infer  from  Themistius  that  an  edict  of  toleration  wa8  issued  ; 
the  orator  wished  to  induce  Jovian  to  issue  such  an  edict.  Cp.  the  feara  of  Li- 
banius,  loc .  ciL,  and  Epitaph,  p.  614.  So  Sohiller,  Geschichte  der  rtf  mi  sc  hen 
Kaiserzeit,  ii.  347.] 
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war,  of  famine,  and  of  climate.  Notwithstanding  their  services, 
their  fatigues,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  the  timid  and  im¬ 
patient  Jovian  allowed  only,  to  the  men  and  horses,  a  respite 
of  six  weeks.  The  emperor  conld  not  sustain  the  indiscreet  and 
malicious  raillery  of  the  people  of  Antioch.11  He  was  impatient 
to  possess  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  to  prevent  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  some  competitor,  who  might  occupy  the  vacant  allegi¬ 
ance  of  Europe.  But  he  soon  received  the  grateful  intelligence 
that  his  authority  was  acknowledged  from  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  By  the  first  letters  which 
he  dispatched  from  the  camp  of  Mesopotamia  he  had  delegated 
the  military  command  of  Gaul  and  Ulyricum  to  Malarich,  a 
brave  and  faithful  officer  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks,  and  to 
his  father-in-law,  Count  Lucillian,  who  had  formerly  distinguished 
his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  defence  of  Nisibis.  Malarich 
had  declined  an  office  to  which  he  thought  himself  unequal ;  and 
Lucillian  was  massacred  at  Bheims,  in  an  accidental  mutiny  of 
the  Batavian  cohorts.13  But  the  moderation  of  Jovinus,  master- 
general  of  the  cavalry,  who  forgave  the  intention  of  his  disgrace, 
soon  appeased  the  tumult  and  confirmed  the  uncertain  minds  of 
the  soldierB.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  administered  and  taken 
with  loyal  acclamations ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  Western  armies 13 
saluted  their  new  sovereign  as  he  descended  from  Mount  Taurus 
to  the  city  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia.  From  Tyana  he  continued 
his  hasty  march  to  Ancyra,  capital  of  the  province  of  Galatia ; 
where  Jovian  assumed,  with  his  infant  Bon,  the  name  and  en¬ 
signs  of  the  consulship.14  Dadastana,16  an  obscure  town,  almost  a.d.  864, 

Janu&ry  1 

u  Of  8)  'Aynoxrtt  ovx  ifitus  Sicjccikto  wpbs  avr6v  •  iAA*  dWoTcanrroi'  avrby  <p8at s  Kal 
vyfllats,  iral  rois  KaKovfiipots  fafi&raots  (famosis  libel  Its).  Johan.  Antiochen.  in 
Excerpt.  Valesian.  p.  845  [Muller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  607].  The  libels^  of  Antioch  may 
be  admitted  on  very  alight  evidence. 

19  Compare  Ammianus  (xxv.  10),  who  omits  the  name  of  the  Batavians,  with 
Zoeimus  (1.  iii.  p.  197  [o.  35]),  who  removes  the  scene  of  action  from  Bheims  to 
Strmiuxn. 

u  Quos  capita  soholarum  ordo  oastrensis  appeUat.  Ammian.  xxv.  10,  and  Vales, 
a d  locum. 

14  Cujus  vagitus,  pertinaciter  reiuctantis,  ne  in  curuli  sellft  veheretur  ex  more, 
id  quod  mox  aocidit  protendebat.  Augustus  and  his  successors  respectfully  solicited 
a  dispensation  of  age  for  the  sons  or  nephews  whom  they  raised  to  the  consulship. 

Bat  the  carule  chair  of  the  first  Brutus  had  never  been  dishonoured  by  an  infant. 

14  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  fixes  Dadastana  125  [leg.  117]  Boman  miles  from 
5iot;  117  [leg.  125]  from  Ancyra.  Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  142.  The  pilgrim  of 
Bordeaux,  by  omitting  some  stages,  reduces  the  whole  spaoe  from  242  to  181  miles. 
Weaaeling,  p.  574.  [Dadastana,  border  town  between  Bithynia  and  Galatia,  seems 
Ufore  Diocletian  to  have  been  in  Bithynia,  but  at  this  time  was  in  Galatia.  Bee 
Btmsay,  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  241.] 
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Death  of 
Jovi&n. 
Feb.  17 


at  an  equal  distance  between  Ancyra  and  Nice,  was  marked 
for  the  fatal  term  of  his  journey  and  his  life.  After  indulging 
himself  with  a  plentiful,  perhaps  an  intemperate,  supper,  he 
retired  to  rest ;  and  the  next  morning  the  emperor  Jovian  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  death  was 
variously  understood.  By  some  it  was  ascribed  to  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  an  indigestion,  occasioned  either  by  the  quantity 
of  the  wine,  or  the  quality  of  the  mushrooms,  which  he  had 
swallowed  in  the  evening.  According  to  others,  he  was  suffo¬ 
cated  in  his  sleep  by  the  vapour  of  charcoal ;  which  extracted 
from  the  walls  of  the  apartment  the  unwholesome  moisture  of 
the  fresh  plaister.1*  But  the  want  of  a  regular  inquiry  into  the 
death  of  a  prince,  whose  reign  and  person  were  soon  forgotten, 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  circumstance  which  countenanced 
the  malicious  whispers  of  poison  and  domestic  guilt.17  The 
body  of  Jovian  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  to  be  interred  with 
his  predecessors ;  and  the  sad  procession  was  met  on  the  road 
by  his  wife  Charito,  the  daughter  of  Count  Lucillian ;  who  still 
wept  the  recent  death  of  her  father,  and  was  hastening  to  dry  her 
tears  in  the  embraces  of  an  Imperial  husband.  Her  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  grief  were  embittered  by  the  anxiety  of  maternal 
tenderness.  Six  weeks  before  the  death  of  Jovian,  his  infant 
son  had  been  placed  in  the  curule  chair,  adorned  with  the  title 
of  NobUissimua,  and  the  vain  ensigns  of  the  consulship.  Un¬ 
conscious  of  his  fortune,  the  royal  youth,  who,  from  his  grand¬ 
father,  assumed  the  name  of  Varronian,  was  reminded  only  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  government  that  he  was  the  son  of  an 
emperor.  Sixteen  years  afterwards  he  was  still  alive,  but  he 
had  already  been  deprived  of  an  eye ;  and  his  afflicted  mother 
expected  every  hour  that  the  innocent  victim  would  be  torn  from 
her  arms,  to  appease  with  his  blood  the  suspicions  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  prince.18 

18  See  Ammiaim8  (xxv.  10),  Eatropius  fx.  18),  who  might  likewise  be  present ; 
Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  26,  ad  Heliodorum  [ep.  60]),  Orosias  (vii.  31),  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  e.  6), 
Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  197, 198  [o.  35]),  and  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  28,  29  [o.  14]). 
We  cannot  expeot  a  perfect  agreement,  and  we  shall  not  discuss  minute  differences. 

17  Ammianus,  unmindful  of  his  usual  candour  and  good  sense,  compares  the 
death  of  the  harmless  Jovian  to  that  of  the  second  Afrioanus,  who  had  excited  the 
fears  and  resentment  of  the  popular  faction. 

18  Chrysostom,  tom.  i.  p.  336,  344,  edit.  Montfaucon.  The  Christian  orator 
attempts  to  comfort  a  widow  by  the  examples  of  illustrious  misfortunes;  and 
observes  that,  of  nine  emperors  (including  the  Caesar  Gallus)  who  had  reigned  in 
his  time,  only  two  (Constantine  and  Constantins)  died  a  natural  death.  Such  vag^ie 
consolations  have  never  wiped  away  a  single  tear. 
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After  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  throne  of  the  Boman  world  vacancy  of 
remained  ten  days19  without  a  master.  The  ministers  and  Feb. 
generals  still  continued  to  meet  in  council;  to  exercise  their 
respective  functions ;  to  maintain  the  public  order ;  and  peace¬ 
ably  to  conduct  the  army  to  the  city  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  which 
was  choeen  for  the  place  of  the  election.90  In  a  solemn  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  empire,  the 
diadem  was  again  unanimously  offered  to  the  prefect  Sallust. 

He  enjoyed  the  glory  of  a  second  refusal ;  and,  when  the  virtues 
of  the  father  were  alleged  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  prefect, 
with  the  firmness  of  a  disinterested  patriot,  declared  to  the 
electors  that  the  feeble  age  of  the  one  and  the  unexperienced 
youth  of  the  other  were  equally  incapable  of  the  laborious 
duties  of  government.  Several  candidates  were  proposed,  and, 
after  weighing  the  objections  of  character  or  situation,  they  were 
successively  rejected  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  name  of  Valentinian 
was  pronounced,  the  merit  of  that  officer  united  the  suffrages  Election 
of  the  whole  assembly,  and  obtained  the  sincere  approbation  of*' 
of  Sallust  himself.  Valentinian91  was  the  son  of  count t^iln 
Oratian,"  a  native  of  Cibalis,  in  Pannonia,  who,  from  an  ivinkovcei 
obscure  condition,  had  raised  himself,  by  matchless  strength 
and  dexterity,  to  the  military  commands  of  Africa  and  Britain ; 
from  which  he  retired  with  an  ample  fortune  and  suspicious 
integrity.  The  rank  and  services  of  Gratian  contributed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  smooth  the  first  steps  of  the  promotion  of  his  son ;  and 
afforded  him  an  early  opportunity  of  displaying  those  solid  and 
useful  qualifications  which  raised  his  character  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  person  of  Valen¬ 
tinian  was  tall,  graceful,  and  majestic.  His  manly  countenance, 

1*  Ten  dajB  appeared  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  march  and  election.  Bnt  it 
may  be  observed :  1.  That  the  generals  might  oommand  the  expeditions  use  of 
the  public  posts  for  themselves,  their  attendants,  and  messengers.  2.  That  the 
troops,  for  the  ease  of  the  cities,  marohed  in  many  divisions ;  and  that  the  head 
of  the  column  might  arrive  at  Nioe,  when  the  rear  halted  at  Anoyra. 

**  Ammianus,  xxvl.  1.  Zosimas,  1.  iii.  p.  198  [c.  36].  Philostorgius,  1.  viii.  e. 

9,  and  Oodefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  334.  Philostorgins,  who  appears  to  have  obtained 
some  curious  and  authentic  intelligence,  ascribes  the  ohoioe  of  Valentinian  to  the 
prefect  Ballast  [Secnndns ;  not  Ballast],  the  master-general  Arinthens,  Dagalaiphns 
errant  of  the  domestios,  and  the  Patrioian  Datianns,  whose  pressing  reoommenda- 
x iodb  from  Ancyra  had  a  weighty  influence  in  the  election. 

*  Ammianus  (xxx.  7,  9),  and  the  younger  Victor  [Epit.  45],  have  furnished  the 
portrait  of  Valentinian ;  whioh  naturally  precedes  and  illustrates  the  history  of  his 
reign.  [Additional  material  in  Symmachus,  Or.  1. ;  op.  Appendix  1.] 

e  [Inscription  in  memory  of  Oratian :  0. 1.  L.  8,  7014.] 
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deeply  marked  with  the  impression  of  sense  and  spirit,  inspired 
his  friends  with  awe,  and  his  enemies  with  fear ;  and,  to  second 
the  efforts  of  his  undaunted  courage,  the  son  of  Gratian  had 
inherited  the  advantages  of  a  strong  and  healthy  constitution. 
By  the  habits  of  chastity  and  temperance,  which  restrain  the 
appetites  and  invigorate  the  faculties,  Valentinian  preserved 
his  own,  and  the  public,  esteem.  The  avocations  of  a  military 
life  had  diverted  his  youth  from  the  elegant  pursuits  of 
literature;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language  and  the 
arts  of  rhetoric ;  but,  as  the  mind  of  the  orator  was  never  dis¬ 
concerted  by  timid  perplexity,  he  was  able,  as  often  as  the 
oocasion  prompted  him,  to  deliver  his  decided  sentiments  with 
bold  and  ready  elocution.  The  laws  of  martial  discipline  were 
the  only  laws  that  he  had  studied;  and  he  was  soon  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  laborious  diligence  and  inflexible  severity 
with  which  he  discharged  and  enforced  the  dutieB  of  the  camp. 
In  the  time  of  Julian  he  provoked  the  danger  of  disgrace  by 
the  contempt  which  he  publicly  expressed  for  the  reigning 
religion; 23  and  it  should  seem  from  his  subsequent  conduct 
that  the  indiscreet  and  unseasonable  freedom  of  Valentinian 
was  the  effect  of  military  spirit  rather  than  of  Christian  zeal. 
He  was  pardoned,  however,  and  still  employed  by  a  prince  who 
esteemed  his  merit ; 24  and  in  the  various  events  of  the  Persian 
war  he  improved  the  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine.  The  celerity  and  success  with 
which  he  executed  an  important  commission  reoommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  Jovian,  and  to  the  honourable  command  of  the 
second  school,  or  company,  of  Targetteers,  of  the  domestic 
guards.  In  the  march  from  Antioch,  he  had  reached  his 
quarters  at  Ancyra,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned 
without  guilt,  and  without  intrigue,  to  assume,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  the  absolute  government  of  the  Boman 
empire. 

The  invitation  of  the  ministers  and  generals  at  Nice  was  of 

83  At  Antioch,  where  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  emperor  to  the  temple,  he 
struck  a  priest,  who  had  presumed  to  purify  him  with  lustra!  water  (Sozomen,  L  vi. 
e.  6.  Theodoret,  1.  iii.  o.  15  [leg.  12]).  Such  public  defiance  might  become  Valen¬ 
tinian  ;  but  it  could  leave  no  room  for  the  unworthy  delation  of  the  philosopher 
Maximus,  which  supposes  some  more  private  offence  (ZosimuB,  1.  iv.  p.  200, 201  [c.  2]). 

81  Socrates,  1.  iv.  A  previous  exile  to  Melitene,  or  Thebais  (the  first  might  be 
possible),  is  interposed  by  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  o.  6)  and  Philostorgius  (L  vii.  c.  7,  with 
Godefroy’s  Dissertations,  p.  298). 
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little  moment,  unless  it  were  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the  army.  He  u  m- 
The  aged  Sallust,  who  had  long  observed  the  irregular  fluctua-  by 
tions  of  popular  assemblies,  proposed,  under  pain  of  death,  that  lhD.  sm!7, 
none  of  those  persons  whose  rank  in  the  service  might  excite wiorsu' 
a  party  in  their  favour  should  appear  in  public,  on  the  day  of 
the  inauguration.  Yet  such  was  the  prevalence  of  ancient 
superstition  that  a  whole  day  was  voluntarily  added  to  this 
dangerous  interval,  because  it  happened  to  be  the  intercalation 
of  the  Bissextile.16  At  length,  when  the  hour  was  supposed 
to  be  propitious,  Valentinian  showed  himself  from  a  lofty 
tribunal;  the  judicious  choice  was  applauded;  and  the  new 
prince  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  diadem  and  the  purple, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  troops,  who  were  disposed  in 
martial  order  round  the  tribunal.  But,  when  he  stretched  forth 
his  hand  to  address  the  armed  multitude,  a  busy  whisper  was 
accidentally  started  in  the  ranks,  and  insensibly  swelled  into 
a  loud  and  imperious  clamour,  that  he  should  name,  without 
delay,  a  colleague  in  the  empire.  The  intrepid  calmness  of 
Valentinian  obtained  silence  and  commanded  respect,  and  he 
thus  addressed  the  assembly:  "A  few  minutes  since  it  was 
in  your  power,  fellow-soldiers,  to  have  left  me  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  private  station.  Judging,  from  the  testimony  of  my  past 
life,  that  I  deserved  to  reign,  you  have  placed  me  on  the  throne. 

It  is  now  my  duty  to  consult  the  safety  and  interest  of  the 
republic.  The  weight  of  the  universe  is  undoubtedly  too  great 
for  the  hands  of  a  feeble  mortal.  I  am  conscious  of  the  limits 
of  my  abilities  and  the  uncertainty  of  my  life;  and  far  from 
declining,  I  am  anxious  to  solicit,  the  assistance  of  a  worthy 
colleague.  But,  where  discord  may  be  fatal,  the  choice  of  a 
faithful  friend  requires  mature  and  serious  deliberation.  That 
deliberation  shall  be  my  care.  Let  your  conduct  be  dutiful 
and  consistent.  Retire  to  your  quarters;  refresh  your  minds 
and  bodies ;  and  expect  the  accustomed  donative  on  the  accession 


m  Ammianus,  in  a  long,  because  unseasonable,  digression  (xxvi.  1  and  Yalesius 
ad  locum),  rashly  supposes  that  he  understands  an  astronomical  question  of  whioh 
his  readers  are  ignorant.  It  is  treated  with  more  judgment  and  propriety  by 
Censorious  (de  Die  Natali,  o.  20)  and  Macrobius  (Saturnal.  1.  i.  oap.  12-16).  The 
appellation  of  Bissextile ,  which  marks  the  inauspicious  year  (Augustin,  ad 
Janu&rium,  Epist.  119),  is  derived  from  the  repetition  of  the  sixth  day  of  [i.e,  before] 
the  calends  of  March.  [Both  24th  Feb.  and  25th  Feb.  were  called  A.D.  vi.  Kal. 
Her*.] 
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and  asso¬ 
ciates  his 
brother 
Valens. 
a.d.  864, 
March  28 


of  a  new  emperor.”*  The  astonished  troops,  with  a  mixture 
of  pride,  of  satisfaction,  and  of  terror,  confessed  the  voice  of 
their  master.  Their  angry  clamours  subsided  into  silent 
reverence ;  and  Yalentinian,  encompassed  with  the  eagles  of  the 
legions  and  the  various  banners  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  was 
conducted,  in  warlike  pomp,  to  the  palace  of  Nice.  As  he  was 
sensible,  however,  of  the  importance  of  preventing  some  rash 
declaration  of  the  soldiers,  he  consulted  the  assembly  of  the 
chiefs;  and  their  real  sentiments  were  concisely  expressed  by 
the  generous  freedom  of  Dagalaiphus.  “  Most  excellent  prince,” 
said  that  officer,  “if  you  consider  only  your  family,  you  have 
a  brother;  if  you  love  the  republic,  look  round  for  the  most 
deserving  of  the  Romans.”27  The  emperor,  who  suppressed  his 
displeasure,  without  altering  his  intention,  slowly  proceeded 
from  Nice  to  Nicomedia  and  Constantinople.  In  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  that  capital,®8  thirty  days  after  his  own  elevation, 
he  bestowed  the  title  of  Augustus  on  his  brother  Valens ;  and, 
as  the  boldest  patriots  were  convinced  that  their  opposition, 
without  being  serviceable  to  their  country,  would  be  fatal  to 
themselves,  the  declaration  of  his  absolute  will  was  received 
with  silent  submission.  Valens  was  now  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  age;  but  his  abilities  had  never  been  exercised  in 
any  employment,  military  or  civil;  and  his  character  had  not 
inspired  the  world  with  any  sanguine  expectations.  He 
possessed,  however,  one  quality,  which  recommended  him  to 
Valentinian,  and  preserved  the  domestic  peace  of  the  empire: 
a  devout  and  grateful  attachment  to  his  benefactor,  whose 
superiority  of  genius,  as  well  as  of  authority,  Valens  humbly 
and  cheerfully  acknowledged  in  every  action  of  his  life.80 

Before  Valentinian  divided  the  provinces,  he  reformed  the 


*  Valentinian’s  first  speech  is  loll  in  Ammianns  (xxvi.  2) ;  concise  and  senton* 
tioos  in  Philostorgins  (1.  vUi.  c.  8). 

97  Si  tuos  amas,  Imperator  optime,  habes  fratrem;  si  Rempublicam,  queer© 
quem  vestias.  Ammian.  xxvi.  4.  In  the  division  of  the  empire,  Yalentinian 
retained  that  sincere  counsellor  for  himself  (c.  61. 

®  In  suburbano,  Ammianus,  xxvi.  4.  The  famous  Hebdomon ,  or  field  of  Mars, 
was  distant  from  Constantinople  either  seven  stadia  or  seven  miles.  See  ValesitiB 
and  his  brother,  ad  loc.,  and  Duoange,  Const.  1.  ii.  p.  140,  141,  172, 178.  [On  the 
Propontis,  not  at  Blachernae,  where  Duoange  put  it.  See  above,  vol.  ii.  Appendix 
8,  p.  674.] 

29  Participem  quidem  legitimum  potestatis ;  sed  in  modum  apparitor!  s  morigerum, 
ut  progrediens  aperiet  textus.  Ammian.  xxvi.  4.  [Formally  Valens  was  fully  co¬ 
ordinate,  cp.  Symmaohus,  Orat.  1, 11,  Augustum  pari  iure  oonfirmans.] 
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administration  of  the  empire.  All  ranks  of  subjects,  who  had  The  iin*i 
been  injured  or  oppressed  nnder  the  reign  of  Julian,  wereu^eMtern 
invited  to  support  their  public  accusations.  The  silence  of  western 
mankind  attested  the  spotless  integrity  of  the  prsefect  Sallust ; 80  !“PaS?' 
and  his  own  pressing  solicitations  that  he  might  be  permitted JonelJaly) 
to  retire  from  the  business  of  the  state  were  rejected  by 
Valentinian  with  the  most  honourable  expressions  of  friendship 
and  esteem.  But  among  the  favourites  of  the  late  emperor 
there  were  many  who  had  abused  his  credulity  or  superstition, 
and  who  could  no  longer  hope  to  be  protected  either  by  favour 
or  justice.31  The  greater  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  palace 
and  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  removed  from  their 
respective  stations;  yet  the  eminent  merit  of  some  officers 
was  distinguished  from  the  obnoxious  crowd;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  opposite  clamours  of  zeal  and  resentment,  the 
whole  proceedings  of  this  delicate  inquiry  appear  to  have  been 
conducted  with  a  reasonable  share  of  wisdom  and  moderation.33 
The  festivity  of  a  new  reign  received  a  short  and  suspicious 
interruption  from  the  sudden  illness  of  the  two  princes;  but, 
as  soon  as  their  health  was  restored,  they  left  Constantinople 
in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  In  the  castle  or  palace  of 
Mediana,  only  three  miles  from  Naissus,  they  executed  the 
solemn  and  final  division  of  the  Roman  empire.33  Valentinian 
bestowed  on  his  brother  the  rich  prefecture  of  the  East,  from 
the  Lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia ;  whilst  he  reserved 
for  his  immediate  government  the  warlike  prefectures  of 
Illyricum,  Italy  and  Gaul,  from  the  extremity  of  Greece  to 
the  Caledonian  rampart ;  and  from  the  rampart  of  Caledonia  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  provincial  administration  re¬ 
mained  on  its  former  basis;  but  a  double  supply  of  generals 
and  magistrates  was  required  for  two  councils  and  two  courts : 
the  division  was  made  with  a  just  regard  to  their  peculiar  merit 

*  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  Zonaras,  Saidas,  and  the  Pasohal  Chronicle, 

M.  de  Tilleznont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  ▼.  p.  671)  wishes  to  disbelieve  these 
stories,  si  avantagenses  k  an  payen. 

“  Eunapius  celebrates  and  exaggerates  the  sufferings  of  Maximus  (p.  62,  83 
[Commelin’s  ed.  1616 ;  p.  102,  ed.  1696)) ;  yet  he  allows  that  this  sophist  or  magi¬ 
cian,  the  guilty  favourite  of  Julian  and  the  personal  enemy  of  Valentinian,  was 
dismissed  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fine. 

■  The  loose  assertions  of  a  general  disgrace  (Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  201  [c.  2])  are 
detected  and  refuted  by  Tillemont  (tom.  v.  p.  21). 

*  Ammianus,  xxvi.  5. 
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and  situation,  and  seven  master-generals  were  soon  created, 
either  of  the  cavalry  or  infantry.  When  this  important  business 
had  been  amicably  transacted,  Valentinian  and  Yalens  embraced 
for  the  last  time.  The  emperor  of  the  West  established  his 
temporary  residence  at  Milan;  and  the  emperor  of  the  East 
returned  to  Constantinople,  to  assume  the  dominion  of  fifty 
provinces,  of  whose  language  he  was  totally  ignorant.*4 
Revolt  of  The  tranquillity  of  the  East  was  soon  disturbed  by  rebellion ; 
W-  and  the  throne  of  Yalens  was  threatened  by  the  daring  attempts 
September  a  whose  affinity  to  the  Emperor  Julian*6  was  his  sole 
merit,  and  had  been  his  only  crime.  Procopius  had  been  hastily 
promoted  from  the  obscure  station  of  a  tribune  and  a  notary  to 
the  joint  command  of  the  army  of  Mesopotamia ;  the  public 
opinion  already  named  him  as  the  successor  of  a  prince  who 
was  destitute  of  natural  heirs ;  and  a  vain  rumour  was  propagated 
by  his  friends,  or  his  enemies,  that  Julian,  before  the  altar  of 
the  Moon,  at  Carrhte,  had  privately  invested  Procopius  with  the 
Imperial  purple.*6  He  endeavoured,  by  his  dutiful  and  sub¬ 
missive  behaviour,  to  disarm  the  jealousy  of  Jovian;  resigned, 
without  a  contest,  his  military  command ;  and  retired,  with  his 
wife  and  family,  to  cultivate  the  ample  patrimony  which  he 
possessed  in  the  province  of  Cappadocia.  These  useful  and 
innocent  occupations  were  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  an 
officer,  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  new 
sovereigns,  Yalentinian  and  Yalens,  was  dispatched  to  conduct 
the  unfortunate  Procopius  either  to  a  perpetual  prison  or  an 
ignominious  death.  His  presence  of  mind  procured  him  a  longer 
respite  and  a  more  splendid  fate.  Without  presuming  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  royal  mandate,  he  requested  the  indulgence  of  a  few 
moments  to  embrace  his  weeping  family ;  and,  while  the 
vigilance  of  his  guards  was  relaxed  by  a  plentiful  entertain- 


34  Ammianus  says,  in  general  terms,  sabagrestis  ingenii,  neo  beilicis  neo 
liberalibns  studiis  ernditus.  Ammian.  xxxi.  14.  The  orator  Themistius,  with  the 
genome  impertinence  of  a  Greek,  wished  for  the  first  time  to  speak  the  Latin 
language,  the  dialect  of  his  sovereign,  r^v  SidXtKrov  Kparovtrav.  Orat.  vi.  p.  71. 

38  The  uncertain  degree  of  alliance,  or  consanguinity,  is  expressed  by  the  words 
cognatus,  consobrinus  (see  Valesius  ad  Ammian.  xxiii.  8).  The  mother 
of  Procopius  might  be  a  sister  of  Basilina  and  Count  Julian,  the  mother  and  unole 
of  the  apostate.  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  49. 

98  Ammian.  xxiii.  3,  xxvi.  6.  He  mentions  the  report  with  much  hesitation : 
susurravit  obscurior  fama ;  nemo  enim  dicti  auctor  exstltit  verus.  It  serves,  how¬ 
ever,  to  mark  that  Prooopius  was  a  pagan.  Yet  his  religion  does  not  appear  to 
have  promoted,  or  obstructed,  his  pretensions. 
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ment,  he  dexterously  escaped  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine, 
from  whence  he  passed  over  to  the  country  of  Bosphorus.  In 
that  sequestered  region  he  remained  many  months,  exposed  to 
the  hardships  of  exile,  of  solitude,  and  of  want :  his  melancholy 
temper  brooding  over  his  misfortunes,  and  his  mind  agitated  by 
the  just  apprehension  that,  if  any  accident  should  discover  his 
name,  the  faithless  Barbarians  would  violate,  without  much 
scruple,  the  laws  of  hospitality.  In  a  moment  of  impatience 
and  despair,  Procopius  embarked  in  a  merchant  vessel,  which 
made  sail  for  Constantinople ;  and  boldly  aspired  to  the  rank  of 
a  sovereign,  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  security 
of  a  subject.  At  first  he  lurked  in  the  villages  of  Bithynia, 
continually  changing  his  habitation,  and  his  disguise.37  By 
degrees  he  ventured  into  the  capital,  trusted  his  life  and  fortune 
to  the  fidelity  of  two  friends,  a  senator  and  an  eunuch,  and 
conceived  some  hopes  of  success  from  the  intelligence  which  he 
obtained  of  the  actual  state  of  public  affairs.  The  body  of  the 
people  was  infected  with  a  spirit  of  discontent :  they  regretted 
the  justice  and  the  abilities  of  Sallust,  who  had  been  imprudently 
dismissed  from  the  prefecture  of  the  East.  They  despised  the 
character  of  Valens,  which  was  rude  without  vigour  and  feeble 
without  mildness.  They  dreaded  the  influence  of  his  father-in- 
law,  the  Patrician  Petronius,  a  cruel  and  rapacious  minister,  who 
rigorously  exacted  all  the  arrears  of  tribute  that  might  remain 
unpaid  since  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  The  circum¬ 
stances  were  propitious  to  the  designs  of  an  usurper.  The 
hostile  measures  of  the  Persians  required  the  presence  of  Valens 
in  Syria ;  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates  the  troops  were  in 
motion ;  and  the  capital  was  occasionally  filled  with  the  soldiers 
who  passed,  or  repassed,  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  Two  cohorts 
of  Gauls  were  persuaded  to  listen  to  the  secret  proposals  of  the 
conspirators;  which  were  recommended  by  the  promise  of  a 
liberal  donative;  and,  as  they  still  revered  the  memory  of 
Julian,  they  easily  consented  to  support  the  hereditary  claim  of 
his  proscribed  kinsman.  At  the  dawn  of  day  they  were  drawn 
up  near  the  baths  of  Anastasia;38  and  Procopius,  clothed  in  a 

97  One  of  his  retreats  was  a  country- house  of  Eunomius,  the  heretic.  The 
master  was  absent,  innocent,  ignorant;  yet  he  narrowly  escaped  a  sentence  of 
death,  and  was  banished  into  the  remote  parts  of  Mauritania  (Philostorg.  1.  ix.  c. 
5.  8,  and  Godefroy’s  Dissert  p.  369-878). 

m  [Sister  of  Constantins.  The  site  seems  not  to  have  been  determined.] 
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purple  garment,  more  suitable  to  a  player  than  to  a  monarch, 
appeared,  as  if  he  rose  from  the  dead,  in  the  midst  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  soldiers,  who  were  prepared  for  his  reception, 
saluted  their  trembling  prince  with  shouts  of  joy  and  vows  of 
fidelity.  Their  numbers  were  soon  increased  by  a  sturdy  band 
of  peasants,  collected  from  the  adjacent  country;  and  Pro¬ 
copius,  shielded  by  the  arms  of  his  adherents,  was  successively 
conducted  to  the  tribunal,  the  senate,  and  the  palace.  During 
the  first  moments  of  his  tumultuous  reign,  he  was  astonished 
and  terrified  by  the  gloomy  silence  of  the  people;  who  were 
either  ignorant  of  the  cause  or  apprehensive  of  the  event.  But 
his  military  strength  was  superior  to  any  actual  resistance :  the 
malcontents  flocked  to  the  standard  of  rebellion ;  the  poor 
were  excited  by  the  hopes,  and  the  rich  were  intimidated  by 
the  fear,  of  a  general  pillage  ;  and  the  obstinate  credulity  of  the 
multitude  was  once  more  deceived  by  the  promised  advantages 
of  a  revolution.  The  magistrates  were  seized  ;  the  prisons  and 
arsenals  broke  open  ;  the  gates,  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
were  diligently  occupied  ;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  Procopius  became 
the  absolute,  though  precarious,  master  of  the  Imperial  city. 
The  usurper  improved  this  unexpected  success  with  some  degree 
of  courage  and  dexterity.  He  artfully  propagated  the  rumours 
and  opinions  the  most  favourable  to  his  interest ;  while  he  de¬ 
luded  the  populace  by  giving  audience  to  the  frequent,  but 
imaginary,  ambassadors  of  distant  nations.  The  large  bodies  of 
troops  stationed  in  the  cities  of  Thrace  and  the  fortresses  of  the 
Lower  Danube  were  gradually  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion : 
and  the  Gothic  princes  consented  to  supply  the  sovereign  of 
Constantinople  with  the  formidable  strength  of  several  thousand 
auxiliaries.  His  generals  passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  subdued, 

(Nov.,  Deo.;  without  an  effort,  the  unarmed  but  wealthy  provinces  of  Bithy- 
nia  and  Asia.  After  an  honourable  defence,  the  city  and  island 
of  Cyzicus  yielded  to  his  power ;  the  renowned  legions  of  the 

tjovii  et  Jovians  and  Herculians  embraced  the  cause  of  the  usurper  whom 

victores] 

they  were  ordered  to  crush ;  and,  as  the  veterans  were  con¬ 
tinually  augmented  with  new  levies,  he  soon  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  army  whose  valour,  as  well  as  numbers,  were  not  un¬ 
equal  to  the  greatness  of  the  contest.  The  son  of  Hormisdas,30 

99  Hormied®  maturo  juveni,  Hormisde  regalia  iUius  filio,  potestatem  Prooon- 
sulis  detulit ;  et  oiyilia,  more  veterum,  et  bella  reeturo.  Ammian.  xxvi.  6.  The 
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a  youth  of  spirit  and  ability,  condescended  to  draw  his  Bword 
against  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  East ;  and  the  Persian  prince 
was  immediately  invested  with  the  ancient  and  extraordinary 
powers  of  a  Roman  Proconsul.  The  alliance  of  Faustina,  the 
widow  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  who  intrusted  herself  and 
her  daughter  to  the  hands  of  the  usurper,  added  dignity  and 
reputation  to  his  cause.  The  princess  Constantia,  who  was  then 
about  five  years  of  age,  accompanied  in  a  litter  the  march  of  the 
army.  She  was  shewn  to  the  multitude  in  the  arms  of  her 
adopted  father ;  and,  as  often  as  she  passed  through  the  ranks, 
the  tenderness  of  the  soldiers  was  inflamed  into  martial  fury : 40 
they  recollected  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Constantine,  and 
they  declared,  with  loyal  acclamation,  that  they  would  shed 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  the  royal 
infant.41 

In  the  meanwhile,  Valentinian  was  alarmed  and  perplexed  m»  defeat 
by  the  doubtful  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  the  East.  The  “d.  as? 
difficulties  of  a  German  war  forced  him  to  confine  his  immediate  n4yar] 
care  to  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions ;  and,  as  every  channel 
of  communication  was  stopt  or  corrupted,  he  listened,  with 
doubtful  anxiety,  to  the  rumours  which  were  industriously 
spread,  that  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valens  had  left  Procopius 
sole  master  of  the  eastern  provinces.  Valens  was  not  dead  : 
but,  on  the  news  of  the  rebellion,  which  he  received  at  CtBsarea, 
he  basely  despaired  of  his  life  and  fortune;  proposed  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  the  usurper,  and  discovered  his  secret  inclination 
to  abdicate  the  Imperial  purple.  The  timid  monarch  was 
saved  from  disgrace  and  ruin  by  the  firmness  of  his  ministers, 
and  their  abilities  soon  decided  in  his  favour  the  event  of  the 
civil  war.  In  a  season  of  tranquillity,  Sallust  had  resigned 
without  a  murmur ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  public  safety  was  at¬ 
tacked,  he  ambitiously  solicited  the  pre-eminence  of  toil  and 


Persian  prince  escaped  with  honour  and  safety,  and  was  afterwards  (a.d.  380) 
restored  to  the  same  extraordinary  offioe  of  proconsul  of  Bithynia  (Tillemont,  Hist, 
dee  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  204).  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  race  of  Sassan  was 
propagated.  I  find  (a.d.  514)  a  pope  Hormisdas ;  but  he  was  a  native  of  Frusino, 
in  Italy  (Pagi,  Brev.  Pontifio.  tom.  i.  p.  247). 

40  The  infant  rebel  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Gratian ;  but  she 
died  young  and  childless.  See  Duoange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  48,  59. 

41  Sequimini  oulminis  summi  prosapiam  was  the  language  of  Procopius,  who 
affected  to  despise  the  obscure  birth  and  fortuitous  election  of  the  upstart  Pan- 
nonian.  Ammian.  xxvi.  7. 
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danger;  and  the  restoration  of  that  virtuous  minister  to  the 
prefecture  of  the  East  was  the  first  step  which  indicated  the 
repentance  of  Valens  and  satisfied  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  reign  of  Procopius  was  apparently  supported  by  powerful 
armies  and  obedient  provinces.  But  many  of  the  principal 
officers,  military  as  well  as  civil,  had  been  urged,  either  by 
motives  of  duty  or  interest,  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
guilty  scene ;  or  to  watch  the  moment  of  betraying  and  desert¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  usurper.  Lupicinus  advanced,  by  hasty 
marches,  to  bring  the  legions  of  Syria  to  the  aid  of  Valens. 
Arintheus,  who,  in  strength,  beauty,  and  valour,  excelled  all 
the  heroes  of  the  age,  attacked  with  a  small  troop  a  superior 
body  of  the  rebels.  When  he  beheld  the  faces  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  served  under  his  banner,  he  commanded  them,  with  a 
loud  voice,  to  seize  and  deliver  up  their  pretended  leader  ;  and 
such  was  the  ascendant  of  his  genius  that  this  extraordinary 
order  was  instantly  obeyed.43  Arbetio,  a  respectable  veteran  of 
the  great  Constantine,  who  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
honours  of  the  consulship,  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  retire¬ 
ment,  and  once  more  to  conduct  an  army  into  the  field.  In  the 
heat  of  action,  calmly  taking  off  hiB  helmet,  he  shewed  his 
grey  hairs,  and  venerable  countenance ;  saluted  the  soldiers  of 
Procopius  by  the  endearing  names  of  children  and  companions ; 
and  exhorted  them,  no  longer  to  support  the  desperate  cause  of 
a  contemptible  tyrant,  but  to  follow  their  old  commander,  who 
had  so  often  led  them  to  honour  and  victory.  In  the  two 
engagements  of  Thyatira43  and  Nacolia,  the  unfortunate  Pro¬ 
copius  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  who  were  seduced  by  the 
instructions  and  example  of  their  perfidious  officers.  After 
wandering  some  time  among  the  woods  and  mountains  of 


41  Et  dedignatus  hominem  gape  rare  oertamine  despioabilem,  auotoritatis  et 
oelsi  fiduoii  corporis,  ipsis  hoetibus  jussit  suum  vinoire  reotorem :  atque  it«a 
turmarum  antesign&nuB  umbratilis  comprensus  suornm  manibus.  The  strength, 
and  beauty  of  Arintheus,  the  new  Hercules,  are  celebrated  by  St.  Basil,  who 
supposes  that  God  had  created  him  as  an  inimitable  model  of  the  human  Bpeoiea. 
The  painters  and  sculptors  could  not  express  his  figure ;  the  historians  appeared 
fabulous  when  they  related  his  exploits  (Ammian.  xxvi.  [8]  and  Vales,  ad  loo.). 

43  The  same  field  of  battle  is  placed  by  Ammianus  in  Lycia,  and  by  Zosirxma 
at  Thyatira,  which  are  at  the  distance  of  150  miles  from  each  other.  But  Thyatix^ 
alluitur  Lyco  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  31.  Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  t.  ii.  p.  79)  - 
and  the  transcribers  might  easily  convert  an  obscure  river  into  a  well-kno*rx* 
province.  [Ammianus  does  not  mention  the  battle  of  Thyatira,  and  merely  says  5 
ire  tendebat  ad  Lyoiam.  Nacolia  is  now  Seidi  Ghazi.] 
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Phrygia,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  desponding  followers,  conducted 
to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  immediately  beheaded.  He  suffered 
the  ordinary  fate  of  an  unsuccessful  usurper ;  but  the  acts  of 
cruelty  which  were  exercised  by  the  conqueror,  under  the  forms 
of  legal  justice,  excited  the  pity  and  indignation  of  mankind.44 

Such  indeed  are  the  common  and  natural  fruits  of  despotism  severe 

1  Inquisition 

and  rebellion.  But  the  inquisition  into  the  crime  of  magic, 
which,  under  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers,  was  so  rigorously 
prosecuted  both  at  Borne  and  Antioch,  was  interpreted  as  the  Antioch, 
fatal  symptom  either  of  the  displeasure  of  heaven  or  of  the  de-  <te.' 
pravity  of  mankind.4*  Let  us  not  hesitate  to  indulge  a  liberal 
pride  that  in  the  present  age  the  enlightened  part  of  Europe 
has  abolished46  a  cruel  and  odious  prejudice,  which  reigned  in 
every  climate  of  the  globe  and  adhered  to  every  system  of 
religious  opinions.47  The  nations  and  the  sects  of  the  Boman 
world  admitted  with  equal  credulity  and  similar  abhorrence  the 
reality  of  that  infernal  art48  which  was  able  to  control  the 
eternal  order  of  the  planets  and  the  voluntary  operations  of  the 
human  mind.  They  dreaded  the  mysterious  power  of  spells 
and  incantations,  of  potent  herbs,  and  execrable  rites ;  which 
could  extinguish  or  recall  life,  inflame  the  passions  of  the  soul, 
blast  the  works  of  creation,  and  extort  from  the  reluctant 


44  The  adventures,  usurpation,  and  fall  of  Prooopius  are  related,  in  a  regular 
series,  by  Ammianus  (xxvi.  6,  7,  8,  9, 101  and  Zosimus  (L  iv.  p.  208-210  [o.  4-8]). 
They  often  illustrate,  and  seldom  contraaiot,  each  other.  Themistius  (Orat.  vii.  p. 
91,  95)  adds  some  base  panegyric ;  and  Eunapius  (p.  83, 84  [Muller,  iv.  p.  26,  27]) 
some  malicious  satire.  [For  date  of  defeat  see  IdatiuB,  Fast,  cons.,  ed.  Mommsen, 
Chxon.  Min.  i.  p.  241.  See  also  account  in  Symmaohus,  Or.  i.  17  sqq.] 

*  Libanius  de  ulciscend.  Julian,  neoe,  c.  ix.  p.  158,  159.  The  sophist  deplores 
the  public  frenzy,  but  he  does  not  (after  their  deaths)  impeach  the  justice  of  the 
emperors.  [Milman  observes,  “The  persecution  against  philosophers  and  their 
libraries  was  carried  on  with  so  much  fury  that  from  this  time  (a.d.  374)  the 
names  of  the  Gentile  philosophers  became  almost  extinct,  and  the  Christian  philo¬ 
sophy  and  religion,  especially  in  the  East,  established  their  ascendancy  ”.] 

46  The  French  and  English  lawyers  of  the  present  age  allow  the  theory ,  and 
deny  the  practice ,  of  witchcraft.  Denisart,  Recueil  des  Decisions  de  Jurisprudence, 
an  mot  Borders,  t.  iv.  p.  553.  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  60.  As 
private  reason  always  prevents  or  outstrips  public  wisdom,  the  president  Montes¬ 
quieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  5,  6)  rejects  the  existence  of  magic. 

47  See  Oeuvres  de  Bayle,  tom.  iii.  p.  567-589.  The  sceptic  of  Rotterdam  ex¬ 
hibits,  according  to  his  custom,  a  strange  medley  of  loose  knowledge  and  lively  wit. 

48  The  pagans  distinguished  between  good  and  bad  magic,  the  Theurgic  and 
the  Goetic  (Hist,  de  l’Acad^mie,  Ac.,  t.  vii.  p.  25).  But  they  could  not  have 
defended  this  obscure  distinction  against  the  acute  logic  of  Bayle.  In  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  system  aU  demons  are  infernal  spirits,  and  all  commerce  with  them 
is  idolatry,  apostacy,  Ac.,  which  deserves  death  and  damnation.  [For  ancient 
magic,  consult  L.  F.  A.  Maury,  La  magie  et  Fastrologie  dans  l’antiquitd,  I860.] 
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demons  the  secrets  of  futurity.  They  believed,  with  the 
wildest  inconsistency,  that  this  preternatural  dominion  of  the 
air,  of  earth,  and  of  hell,  was  exercised,  from  the  vilest  motives 
of  malice  or  gain,  by  some  wrinkled  hags  and  itinerant  sorcerers, 
who  passed  their  obscure  lives  in  penury  and  contempt.49  The 
arts  of  magic  were  equally  condemned  by  the  public  opinion 
and  by  the  laws  of  Borne ;  but,  as  they  tended  to  gratify  the 
most  imperious  passions  of  the  heart  of  man,  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  proscribed,  and  continually  practised.90  An  imaginary 
cause  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  serious  and  mischievous 
effects.  The  dark  predictions  of  the  death  of  an  emperor,  or 
the  success  of  a  conspiracy,  were  calculated  only  to  stimulate 
the  hopes  of  ambition  and  to  dissolve  the  ties  of  fidelity  ;  and 
the  intentional  guilt  of  magic  was  aggravated  by  the  actual 
crimes  of  treason  and  sacrilege.91  Such  vain  terrors  disturbed 
the  peace  of  society  and  the  happiness  of  individuals  ;  and  the 
harmless  flame  which  insensibly  melted  a  waxen  image  might 
derive  a  powerful  and  pernicious  energy  from  the  affrighted 
fancy  of  the  person  whom  it  was  maliciously  designed  to  re¬ 
present."  From  the  infusion  of  those  herbs  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  a  supernatural  influence  it  was  an  easy  step  to 
the  use  of  more  substantial  poison  ;  and  the  folly  of  mankind 
sometimes  became  the  instrument,  and  the  mask,  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes.  As  soon  as  the  zeal  of  informers  was  en- 

49  The  Canidia  of  Horace  (Carm.  1.  v.  od.  5  with  Daoier’s  and  Sanadon’s  illustra¬ 
tions)  is  a  vulgar  witch.  The  Erichtho  of  Luoan  (Pharsal.  vi.  430-830)  is  tedious, 
disgusting,  but  sometimes  sublime.  She  chides  the  delay  of  the  Furies,  and 
threatens,  with  tremendous  obscurity,  to  pronounce  their  real  names,  to  reveal  the 
true  infernal  countenance  of  Hecate,  to  invoke  the  secret  powers  that  lie  below 
hell,  Ac. 

90  Genus  hominum  potentibus  infidum,  sperantibus  fallax,  quod  in  oivitate 
nostrA,  et  vetabitur  semper  et  retinebitur.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  22.  See  Augustin,  de 
Civitate  Dei,  1.  viii.  c.  19,  and  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xvi.  with  Godefroy’s 
Commentary. 

91  The  persecution  of  Antioch  was  occasioned  by  a  criminal  consultation.  The 
twenty- four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  arranged  round  a  magic  tripod ;  and  a 
dancing  ring,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  centre,  pointed  to  the  first  four  letters 
in  the  name  of  the  future  emperor,  e.  E.  O.  A.  TheodoruB  (perhaps  with  many 
others  who  owned  the  fatal  syllables)  was  executed.  Theodosius  suoceeded. 
Lardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  353-372)  has  oopiously  and  fairly  ex¬ 
amined  this  dark  transaction  of  the  reign  of  Valens. 

91  Limus  ut  hio  durescit,  et  hnc  ut  oera  liquescit 

Uno  eodemque  igni - Virgil.  Bucolic,  viii.  80. 

Devovet  absentee,  simulacraque  ceres  figit. 

Ovid,  in  Epist.  Hypsip.  ad  Jason.  [Her.  vi.]  91. 
Such  vain  inoantations  could  affect  the  mind  and  increase  the  disease  of  Germani- 
ous.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  69. 
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ccraraged  by  the  ministers  of  Yalens  and  Valentinian,  they  could 
not  refuse  to  listen  to  another  charge,  too  frequently  mingled 
m  the  scenes  of  domestic  guilt ;  a  charge  of  a  softer  and  less 
malignant  nature,  for  which  the  pious,  though  excessive,  rigour 
of  Constantine  had  recently  decreed  the  punishment  of  death.6* 
This  deadly  and  incoherent  mixture  of  treason  and  magic,  of 
poison  and  adultery,  afforded  infinite  gradations  of  guilt  and 
innocence,  of  excuse  and  aggravation,  which  in  these  proceedings 
appear  to  have  been  confounded  by  the  angry  or  corrupt 
passions  of  the  judgeB.  They  easily  discovered  that  the  degree 
of  their  industry  and  discernment  was  estimated,  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  court,  according  to  the  number  of  executions  that  were 
furnished  from  their  respective  tribunals.  It  was  not  without 
extreme  reluctance  that  they  pronounced  a  sentence  of  ac¬ 
quittal  ;  but  they  eagerly  admitted  such  evidence  as  was  stained 
with  perjury,  or  procured  by  torture,  to  prove  the  most  im¬ 
probable  charges  against  the  most  respectable  characters.  The 
progress  of  the  inquiry  continually  opened  new  subjects  of  crimi¬ 
nal  prosecution ;  the  audacious  informer,  whose  falsehood  was 
detected,  retired  with  impunity  ;  but  the  wretched  victim,  who 
discovered  his  real  or  pretended  accomplices,  was  seldom  per¬ 
mitted  to  receive  the  price  of  his  infamy.  From  the  extremity 
of  Italy  and  Asia,  the  young  and  the  aged  were  dragged  in 
chains  to  the  tribunals  of  Borne  and  Antioch.  Senators, 
matrons,  and  philosophers  expired  in  ignominious  and  cruel 
tortures.  The  soldiers,  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the 
prisons,  declared,  with  a  murmur  of  pity  and  indignation,  that 
their  numbers  were  insufficient  to  oppose  the  flight  or  resistance 
of  the  multitude  of  captives.  The  wealthiest  families  were 
ruined  by  fines  and  confiscations ;  the  most  innocent  citizens 
trembled  for  their  safety  ;  and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  from  the  extravagant  assertion  of  an  ancient 
writer  that,  in  the  obnoxious  provinces,  the  prisoners,  the  exiles, 
and  the  fugitives  formed  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants.64 

m  See  Heineceins,  Antiqnitat.  Juris  Roman,  tom.  ii.  p.  353,  &o.  Cod.  Theo- 
dorian.  L  ix.  tit.  7  with  Godefroy’s  Commentary. 

M  The  cruel  persecution  of  Borne  and  Antioch  is  described,  and  most  probably 
exaggerated,  by  Ammianus  (xxviii.  1,  xxix.  1,  2)  and  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  216-218 
[c.  13]).  The  philosopher  Maximus,  with  some  justice,  waB  involved  in  the  charge 
of  magic  (Eunapius  in  Yit.  Sophist,  p.  88,  89  [ed.  Commelin,  16161) ;  and  young 
Chrysostom,  who  had  accidentally  found  one  of  the  proscribed  books,  gave  him¬ 
self  for  lost.  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  840. 
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cruelty  of  When  Tacitus  describes  the  deaths  of  the  innocent  and 

Valentin-  illustrious  Romans,  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
v»ien». ...  first  Csesars,  the  art  of  the  historian,  or  the  merit  of  the 

A.D.  364-375 

sufferers,  excite  in  our  breasts  the  most  lively  sensations  of 
terror,  of  admiration,  and  of  pity.  The  coarse  and  undis¬ 
tinguishing  pencil  of  Ammianus  has  delineated  his  bloody  figures 
with  tedious  and  disgusting  accuracy.  But,  as  our  attention  is 
no  longer  engaged  by  the  contrast  of  freedom  and  servitude,  of 
recent  greatness  and  of  actual  misery,  we  should  turn  with 
horror  from  the  frequent  executions  which  disgraced,  both  at 
Rome  and  Antioch,  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers.66  Valens  was 
of  a  timid,60  and  Valentinian  of  a  choleric,  disposition.67  An 
anxious  regard  to  his  personal  safety  was  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  administration  of  Valens.  In  the  condition  of  a  subject,  he 
had  kissed,  with  trembling  awe,  the  hand  of  the  oppressor ;  and, 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  reasonably  expected  that  the 
same  fears  which  had  subdued  his  own  mind  would  secure  the 
patient  submission  of  his  people.  The  favourites  of  Valens 
obtained,  by  the  privilege  of  rapine  and  confiscation,  the  wealth 
which  his  economy  would  have  refused.68  They  urged,  with  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence,  that,  in  all  cases  of  treason,  suspicion  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  proof ;  that  the  power,  supposes  the  intention,  of  mis¬ 
chief  ;  that  the  intention  is  not  less  criminal  than  the  act ;  and  that 
a  subject  no  longer  deserves  to  live,  if  his  life  may  threaten  the 
safety,  or  disturb  the  repose,  of  his  sovereign.  The  judgment 
of  Valentinian  was  sometimes  deceived  and  his  confidence 
abused ;  but  he  would  have  silenced  the  informers  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  smile,  had  they  presumed  to  alarm  his  fortitude  by 
the  sound  of  danger.  They  praised  his  inflexible  love  of  justice ; 
and,  in  the  pursuit  of  justice,  the  emperor  was  easily  tempted  to 


“  Consult  the  six  last  books  of  Ammianus,  and  more  particularly  the  portraits 
of  the  two  royal  brothers  (xxx.  8,  9,  xxxi.  14).  Tillemont  has  oollected  (tom.  v.  p. 
12-18,  p.  127-183)  from  all  antiquity  their  virtues  and  vioes. 

06  The  younger  Victor  asserts  [Epit.  46]  that  he  was  valde  timidus :  yet  he 
behaved,  as  almost  every  man  would  do,  with  deoent  resolution  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  The  same  historian  attempts  to  prove  that  his  anger  was  harmless. 
Ammianus  observes  [81,  14]  with  more  candour  and  judgment,  incidentia  crimina 
ad  contemptam  vel  l®sam  principis  amplitudinem  trahens,  in  s&nguinem  seeviebat. 

07  Cum  esset  ad  acerbitatem  naturae  calore  propensior  .  .  .  poenas  per  ignes 
augebat  et  gladios.  Ammian.  xxx.  8.  See  xxvii.  7. 

88 1  have  transferred  the  reproach  of  avarioe  from  Valens  to  his  servants. 
Avarice  more  properly  belongs  to  ministers  than  to  kings ;  in  whom  that  passion 
is  commonly  extinguished  by  absolute  possession. 
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consider  clemency  as  a  weakness  and  passion  as  a  virtue.  As 
long  as  he  wrestled  with  his  equals,  in  the  bold  competition  of 
an  active  and  ambitious  life,  Valentinian  was  seldom  injured,  and 
never  insulted,  with  impunity;  if  his  prudence  was  arraigned, 
his  spirit  was  applauded ;  and  the  proudest  and  most  powerful 
generals  were  apprehensive  of  provoking  the  resentment  of  a 
fearless  soldier.  After  he  became  master  of  the  world,  he  un¬ 
fortunately  forgot  that,  where  no  resistance  can  be  made,  no 
courage  can  be  exerted ;  and,  instead  of  consulting  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  magnanimity,  he  indulged  the  furious  emotions  of 
his  temper  at  a  time  when  they  were  disgraceful  to  himself 
and  fatal  to  the  defenceless  objects  of  his  displeasure.  In  the 
government  of  his  household,  or  of  his  empire,  slight,  or  even  im¬ 
aginary,  offences,  a  hasty  word,  a  casual  omission,  an  involun¬ 
tary  delay,  were  chastised  by  a  sentence  of  immediate  death. 
The  expressions  which  issued  the  most  readily  from  the  mouth 
of  the  emperor  of  the  West  were,  «  Strike  off  his  head  ” ;  «  Bum 
him  alive  ” ;  ••  Let  him  be  beaten  with  clubs  till  he  expires  ” ; 60 
and  his  most  favoured  ministers  soon  understood  that,  by  a  rash 
attempt  to  dispute,  or  suspend,  the  execution  of  his  sanguinary 
commands,  they  might  involve  themselves  in  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  disobedience.  The  repeated  gratification  of  this 
savage  justice  hardened  the  mind  of  Valentinian  against  pity 
and  remorse ;  and  the  sallies  of  passion  were  confirmed  by  the 
habits  of  cruelty.80  He  could  behold  with  calm  satisfaction 
the  convulsive  agonies  of  torture  and  death :  he  reserved  his 
friendship  for  those  faithful  servants  whose  temper  was  the 
most  congenial  to  his  own.  The  merit  of  Maximin,  who  had 
slaughtered  the  noblest  families  of  Rome,  was  rewarded  with 
the  royal  approbation  and  the  prrofecture  of  Gaul.  Two  fierce 
and  enormous  bears,  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  Innocence 
and  Mica  Aurea,  could  alone  deserve  to  share  the  favour  of 
Maximin.  The  cages  of  those  trusty  guards  were  always  placed 

*•  He  sometimes  expressed  a  sentenoe  of  death  with  a  tone  of  pleasantry :  “  Abi, 
Comes,  et  muta  ei  caput,  qui  sibi  matari  provinciam  oupit”.  A  boy,  who  had 
iSipped  too  hastily  a  Spartan  honnd ;  an  armourer,  who  had  made  a  polished  cuirass 
that  wanted  some  grains  of  the  legitimate  weight,  Ac.,  were  the  victims  of  his  fury. 

m  The  innocents  of  Milan  were  an  agent  and  three  apparitors,  whom  Valentinian 
condemned  for  signifying  a  legal  summons.  AmmianuB  (xxvii.  7)  strangely  sup¬ 
poses  that  all  who  had  been  unjustly  executed  were  worshipped  as  martyrs  by 
the  Christians.  His  impartial  silence  does  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  the  great 
chamberlain  Bhodanus  was  burnt  alive  for  an  act  of  oppression  (Chron.  Paschal, 
p.  303  [L  558,  ed.  Bonn]). 
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near  the  bed-chamber  of  Valentinian,  who  frequently  amused  his 
eyes  with  the  grateful  spectacle  of  seeing  them  tear  and  devour 
the  bleeding  limbs  of  the  malefactors  who  were  abandoned  to  their 
rage.  Their  diet  and  exercises  were  carefully  inspected  by  the 
Roman  emperor ;  and,  when  Innocence  had  earned  her  discharge 
by  a  long  course  of  meritorious  service,  the  faithful  animal  was 
again  restored  to  the  freedom  of  her  native  woods.61 

But  in  the  calmer  moments  of  reflection,  when  the  mind 
of  Valens  was  not  agitated  by  fear,  or  that  of  Valentinian  by 
rage,  the  tyrant  resumed  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  con¬ 
duct,  of  the  father  of  his  country.  The  dispassionate  judgment 
of  the  Western  emperor  could  clearly  perceive,  and  accurately 
pursue,  his  own  and  the  public  interest ;  and  the  sovereign  of 
the  East,  who  imitated  with  equal  docility  the  various  examples 
which  he  received  from  his  elder  brother,  was  sometimes 
guided  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  prefect  Sallust.  Both 
princes  invariably  retained,  in  the  purple,  the  chaste  and  tem¬ 
perate  simplicity  which  had  adorned  their  private  life;  and, 
under  their  reign,  the  pleasures  of  the  court  never  cost  the 
people  a  blush  or  a  sigh.  They  gradually  reformed  many  of 
the  abuses  of  the  times  of  Constantius;  judiciously  adopted 
and  improved  the  designs  of  Julian  and  his  successor;  and 
displayed  a  style  and  spirit  of  legislation  which  might  inspire 
posterity  with  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  their  character 
and  government.  It  is  not  from  the  master  of  Innocence  that 
we  should  expect  the  tender  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  which  prompted  Valentinian  to  condemn  the  exposition  of 
new-born  infants ;  **  and  to  establish  fourteen  skilful  physicians, 
with  stipends  and  privileges,  in  the  fourteen  quarters  of  Rome. 
The  good  sense  of  an  illiterate  soldier  founded  an  useful  and 
liberal  institution  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  support 
of  declining  science.63  It  was  his  intention  that  the  arts  of 

n  Ut  bene  meritam  in  silvas  juseit  abire  Innoxiam.  Ammian.  xxix.  8,  and 
Valesius  ad  looum. 

w  See  the  Code  of  Justinian,  1.  viii.  tit.  lii.  leg.  2.  Unusquisque  sobolem  suam 
nutriat.  Quod  si  exponendam  putaverit  animadversioni  qu®  constitute  est  sub- 
jacebit.  For  the  present  I  shall  not  interfere  in  the  dispute  between  Noodt  and 
Binkershoek ;  how  far,  or  how  long,  this  unnatural  practice  had  been  condemned 
or  abolished  by  law,  philosophy,  and  the  more  civilized  state  of  society.  [C.  Theod. 
ix.  14, 1.] 

63  These  salutary  institutions  are  explained  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xiii.  t. 
iii.  Deprofesaoribuset  Medicis ,  and  1.  xiv.  tit.  ix.  Da  Studiis  libaralibua  Urbii  Roma. 
Besides  our  usual  guide  (Godefroy),  we  may  consult  Giannone  (Istorla  di  Napoli, 
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rhetoric  and  grammar  Bhould  be  taught  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  in  the  metropolis  of  every  province ;  and  as 
the  size  and  dignity  of  the  school  was  usually  proportioned  to 
the  importance  of  the  city,  the  academies  of  Borne  and  Con. 
stantinople  claimed  a  just  and  singular  pre-eminence.  The 
fragments  of  the  literary  edicts  of  Valentinian  imperfectly 
represent  the  school  of  Constantinople,  which  was  gradually 
improved  by  subsequent  regulations.  That  school  consisted  of 
thirty-one  professors  in  different  branches  of  learning.  One 
philosopher,  and  two  lawyers ;  five  sophists  and  ten  grammarians 
for  the  Greek,  and  three  orators  and  ten  grammarians  for  the 
Latin,  tongue;  besides  seven  scribes,  or,  as  they  were  then 
styled,  antiquarians,  whose  laborious  pens  supplied  the  public 
library  with  fair  and  correct  copies  of  the  classic  writers.  The 
rule  of  conduct,  which  was  prescribed  to  the  students,  is  the 
more  curious,  as  it  affords  the  first  outlines  of  the  form  and 
discipline  of  a  modern  university.  It  was  required  that  they 
should  bring  proper  certificates  from  the  magistrates  of  their 
native  province.  Their  names,  professions,  and  places  of  abode 
were  regularly  entered  in  a  public  register.  The  studious 
youth  were  severely  prohibited  from  wasting  their  time  in 
feasts  or  in  the  theatre ;  and  the  term  of  their  education  was 
limited  to  the  age  of  twenty.  The  preefect  of  the  city  was 
empowered  to  chastise  the  idle  and  refractory,  by  stripes  or  ex¬ 
pulsion  ;  and  he  was  directed  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
master  of  the  offices,  that  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the 
scholars  might  be  usefully  applied  to  the  public  service.  The 
institutions  of  Valentinian  contributed  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
peace  and  plenty ;  and  the  cities  were  guarded  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Defensors,6*  freely  elected  as  the  tribunes  and 
advocates  of  the  people,  to  support  their  rights  and  to  expose 
their  grievances  before  the  tribunals  of  the  civil  magistrates,  or 
even  at  the  foot  of  the  Imperial  throne.  The  finances  were 
diligently  administered  by  two  princes,  who  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  rigid  economy  of  a  private  fortune ;  but  in 
the  receipt  and  application  of  the  revenue  a  discerning  eye 

tom.  i.  p.  105*111),  who  has  treated  the  interesting  subject  with  the  zeal  and 
cariosity  of  a  man  of  letters  who  studies  his  domestic  history. 

*  Cod.  Tbeodos.  1.  i.  tit.  xi.  with  Godefroy’s  Paratitlon ,  which  diligently  gleans 
ham  the  rest  of  the  oode. 
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might  observe  some  difference  between  the  government  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West.  Valens  was  persuaded  that  royal 
liberality  can  be  supplied  only  by  public  oppression,  and  his 
ambition  never  aspired  to  secure,  by  their  actual  distress,  the 
future  strength  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  Instead  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  weight  of  taxes,  which,  in  the  space  of  forty  years, 
had  been  gradually  doubled,  he  reduced,  in  the  first  years  of 
his  reign,  one-fourth  of  the  tribute  of  the  East.®6  Valentinian 
appears  to  have  been  less  attentive  and  less  anxious  to  relieve 
the  burthens  of  his  people.  He  might  reform  the  abuses  of  the 
fiscal  administration ;  but  he  exacted,  without  scruple,  a  very 
large  share  of  the  private  property ;  as  he  was  convinced  that 
the  revenues,  which  supported  the  luxury  of  individuals,  would 
be  much  more  advantageously  employed  for  the  defence  and 
improvement  of  the  state.  The  subjects  of  the  East,  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  present  benefit,  applauded  the  indulgence  of  their 
prince.  The  solid,  but  less  splendid,  merit  of  Valentinian  was 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  subsequent  generation.®8 
Valentin-  But  the  most  honourable  circumstance  of  the  character  of 

Un  main.  ...  .... 

religious  Valentinian  is  the  firm  and  temperate  impartiality  which  he 
toleration,  uniformly  preserved  in  an  age  of  religious  contention.  His 
strong  sense,  unenlightened,  but  unoorrupted,  by  study,  declined, 
with  respectful  indifference,  the  subtle  questions  of  theological 
debate.  The  government  of  the  Earth  claimed  his  vigilance 
and  satisfied  his  ambition ;  and,  while  he  remembered  that  he 
was  the  disciple  of  the  church,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  the 
sovereign  of  the  clergy.  Under  the  reign  of  an  apostate,  he 
had  signalised  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Christianity:  he 
allowed  to  his  subjects  the  privilege  which  he  had  assumed 
for  himself;  and  they  might  accept,  with  gratitude  and  con¬ 
fidence,  the  general  toleration  which  was  granted  by  a  prince 
addicted  to  passion,  but  incapable  of  fear  or  of  disguise.®7  The 

“Three  lines  from  Ammianus  (xxxi.  14}  oountenance  a  whole  oration  of 
Themistius  (viii.  p.  101-120),  full  of  adulation,  pedantry,  and  oommon-plaoe 
morality.  The  eloquent  M.  Thomas  (tom.  i.  p.  366-896)  has  amused  himself  with 
celebrating  the  virtues  and  genius  of  Themistius,  who  was  not  unworthy  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived. 

08  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  202  [o.  3].  Ammian.  xxx.  9.  His  reformation  of  oostly 
abuses  might  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of:  in  provinoiales  admodum  parous, 
tributorum  ubique  molliena  saroinaa.  By  some,  his  frugality  was  styled  avarioe 
(Jerom.  Chron.  p.  186). 

97  Testes  sunt  leges  a  me  in  exordio  Imperii  mei  date :  quibus  uniouique  quod 
animo  imbibisset  colendi  libera  faoultas  tribnta  est.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  xvi. 
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Pagans,  the  Jews,  and  all  the  various  sects  which  acknowledged 
the  divine  authority  of  Christ  were  protected  by  the  laws  from 
arbitrary  power  or  popular  insult ;  nor  was  any  mode  of  wor¬ 
ship  prohibited  by  Valentinian,  except  those  secret  and  criminal 
practices  which  abused  the  name  of  religion  for  the  dark  pur¬ 
poses  of  vice  and  disorder.  The  art  of  magic,  as  it  was  more 
cruelly  punished,  was  more  strictly  proscribed ;  but  the  emperor 
admitted  a  formal  distinction  to  protect  the  ancient  methods  of 
divination,  which  were  approved  by  the  senate  and  exercised  by 
the  Tuscan  haruspices.  He  had  condemned,  with  the  consent 
of  the  most  rational  Pagans,  the  licence  of  nocturnal  sacri¬ 
fices  ;  but  he  immediately  admitted  the  petition  of  Pratextatus, 
proconsul  of  Achaia,  who  represented  that  the  life  of  the  Greeks 
would  become  dreary  and  comfortless,  if  they  were  deprived  of 
the  invaluable  blessing  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Philosophy 
alone  can  boast  (and  perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  the  boast  of 
philosophy),  that  her  gentle  hand  is  able  to  eradicate  from  the 
human  mind  the  latent  and  deadly  principle  of  fanaticism. 

But  this  truce  of  twelve  years,  which  was  enforced  by  the  wise 
and  vigorous  government  of  Valentinian,  by  suspending  the  re¬ 
petition  of  mutual  injuries,  contributed  to  soften  the  manners, 
and  abate  the  prejudices,  of  the  religious  factions. 

The  friend  of  toleration  was  unfortunately  placed  at  a  dis-  vaiene 
tanoe  from  the  scene  of  the  fiercest  controversies.  As  soon  as  Ananism. 

ftud  pQfgg. 

the  Christians  of  the  West  had  extricated  themselves  from  the cu*e»the 
snares  of  the  creed  of  Bimini,  they  happily  relapsed  into  the  a.d.  m-m 
slumber  of  orthodoxy ;  and  the  small  remains  of  the  Arian  party 
that  still  subsisted  at  Sirmium  or  Milan  might  be  considered 
rather  as  objects  of  contempt  than  of  resentment.  But  in  the 
provinces  of  the  East,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  extremity  of 
Thebais,  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  hostile  factions  were 
more  equally  balanced ;  and  this  equality,  instead  of  recom¬ 
mending  the  counsels  of  peace,  served  only  to  perpetuate  the 
horrors  of  religious  war.  The  monks  and  bishopB  supported 
their  arguments  by  invectives ;  and  their  invectives  were  some¬ 
times  followed  by  blows.  Athanasius  still  reigned  at  Alexandria ; 


leg.  9.  To  this  declaration  of  Valentinian  we  may  add  the  various  testimonies  of 
AmmiunfMi  (xxx.  9),  ZosimuB  (1.  iv.  p.  204  [o.  3]),  and  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  o.  7,  21). 
Baronins  would  naturally  blame  such  rational  toleration  (Annal.  Eooles.  a.d.  870, 
No.  129-132,  jlt>.  876,  No.  8,  4). 
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the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch  were  oconpied  by 
Arian  prelates,  and  every  episcopal  vacancy  was  the  occasion 
of  a  popular  tumult.  The  Homoousians  were  fortified  by  the 
reconciliation  of  fifty-nine  Macedonian,  or  Semi- Arian,  bishops ; 
bat  their  secret  reluctance  to  embrace  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  clouded  the  splendour  of  the  triumph ;  and  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  Valens,  who,  in  the  first  yearB  of  his  reign,  had  imitated 
the  impartial  conduct  of  his  brother,  was  an  important  victory 
on  the  side  of  Arianism.  The  two  brothers  had  passed  their 
private  life  in  the  condition  of  catechumens ;  but  the  piety  of 
Valens  prompted  him  to  solicit  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  before 
he  exposed  his  person  to  the  dangers  of  a  Gothic  war.  He 
naturally  addressed  himself  to  Eudoxus,88  bishop  of  the  Imperial 
city ;  and,  if  the  ignorant  monarch  was  instructed  by  that  Arian 
pastor  in  the  principles  of  heterodox  theology,  his  misfortune, 
rather  than  his  guilt,  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his 
erroneous  choice.  Whatever  had  been  the  determination  of  the 
emperor,  he  must  have  offended  a  numerous  party  of  his  Christian 
subjects ;  as  the  leaders  both  of  the  Homoousians  and  of  the 
Arians  believed  that,  if  they  were  not  suffered  to  reign,  they 
were  most  cruelly  injured  and  oppressed.  After  he  had  taken 
this  decisive  step,  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  preserve 
either  the  virtue  or  the  reputation  of  impartiality.  He  never 
aspired,  like  Constantius,  to  the  fame  of  a  profound  theologian ; 
but,  as  he  had  received  with  simplicity  and  respect  the  tenets  of 
Eudoxus,  Valens  resigned  his  conscience  to  the  direction  of  his 
ecclesiastical  guides,  and  promoted,  by  the  influence  of  his 
authority,  the  re-union  of  the  Athanaeian  heretics  to  the  body 
of  the  catholic  church.  At  first,  he  pitied  their  blindness ;  by 
degrees  he  was  provoked  at  their  obstinacy ;  and  he  insensibly 
hated  those  sectaries  to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  hatred." 
The  feeble  mind  of  Valens  was  always  swayed  by  the  persons 
with  whom  he  familiarly  conversed ;  and  the  exile  or  imprison¬ 
ment  of  a  private  citizen  are  the  favours  the  most  readily  granted 

08  Eudoxus  was  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition.  When  he  baptized  Valens 
(a.d.  867),  he  must  have  been  extremely  old ;  sinoe  he  had  Btudied  theology  fifty- 
five  years  before,  under  Lucian,  a  learned  and  pious  martyr.  Philostorg.  1.  ii.  c. 
14-16, 1.  iv.  o.  4,  with  Godefroy,  p.  82,  206,  and  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eocl6s.  tom.  v.  p. 
474-480,  &o. 

"Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxv.  [ =88]  p.  482  [ap.  Migne,  vol.  86,  p.  217  sgg.]l 
insults  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Arians,  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  error  and 
heresy. 
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in  a  despotic  court.  Such  punishments  were  frequently  inflicted 
on  the  leaders  of  the  Homoousian  party ;  and  the  misfortune  of 
fourscore  ecclesiastics  of  Constantinople,  who,  perhaps  accident¬ 
ally,  were  burnt  on  shipboard,  was  imputed  to  the  cruel  and 
premeditated  malice  of  the  emperor  and  his  Arian  ministers. 

In  every  contest,  the  catholics  (if  we  may  anticipate  that  name) 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  own  faults,  and  of  those 
of  their  adversaries.  In  every  election,  the  claims  of  the  Arian 
candidate  obtained  the  preference ;  and,  if  they  were  opposed 
by  the  majority  of  the  people,  he  was  usually  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  or  even  by  the  terrors  of  a 
military  force.  The  enemies  of  Athanasius  attempted  to  disturb 
the  last  years  of  his  venerable  age ;  and  his  temporary  retreat  to 
his  father’s  sepulchre  has  been  celebrated  as  a  fifth  exile.  But 
the  zeal  of  a  great  people  who  instantly  flew  to  arms,  intimi¬ 
dated  the  prsefect ;  and  the  archbishop  was  permitted  to  end 
his  life  in  peace  and  in  glory,  after  a  reign  of  forty-seven  years. 

The  death  of  Athanasius  was  the  signal  of  the  persecution  of  Death  of 
Egypt ;  and  the  Fagan  minister  of  Valens,  who  forcibly  seated  Mins!1" 
the  worthless  Lucius  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  purchased  Mar  a  ' 
the  favour  of  the  reigning  party  by  the  blood  and  sufferings  of 
their  Christian  brethren.  The  free  toleration  of  the  heathen 
and  Jewish  worship  was  bitterly  lamented,  as  a  circumstance 
which  aggravated  the  misery  of  the  catholics  and  the  guilt  of 
the  impious  tyrant  of  the  East.70 

The  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  has  left  a  deep  stain  of  justideaor 
persecution  on  the  memory  of  Valens ;  and  the  character  of  a onaon**" 
prince  who  derived  his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  vices,  from  a  feeble 
understanding  and  a  pusillanimous  temper  scarcely  deserves  the 
labour  of  an  apology.  Yet  candour  may  discover  some  reasons 
to  suspect  that  the  ecclesiastical  ministers  of  Valens  often  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  orders,  or  even  the  intentions,  of  their  master ;  and 
that  the  real  measure  of  facts  has  been  very  liberally  magnified 
by  the  vehement  declamation  and  easy  credulity  of  his  antago¬ 
nists.71  1.  The  silence  of  Valentinian  may  suggest  a  probable 
argument,  that  the  partial  severities,  which  were  exercised 

19  This  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Valens  is  drawn  from  Socrates 
(L  iv.)#  Sozomen  (1.  vi.),  Theodoret  (1.  iv.),  and  the  immense  compilations  of  Tille- 
mont  (particularly  tom.  vi.  viii.  and  ix.). 

n  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  78)  has  already  con¬ 
ceived  and  intimated  the  same  suspicion. 
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in  the  name  and  provinces  of  his  colleague,  amounted  only  to 
some  obscure  and  inconsiderable  deviations  from  the  established 
system  of  religious  toleration ;  and  the  judicious  historian,  who 
has  praised  the  equal  temper  of  the  elder  brother,  has  not 
thought  himself  obliged  to  contrast  the  tranquillity  of  the  West 
with  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  East.7*  2.  Whatever  credit 
may  be  allowed  to  vague  and  distant  reports,  the  character,  or 
at  least  the  behaviour,  of  Valens  may  be  most  distinctly  seen  in 
his  personal  transactions  with  the  eloquent  Basil,  archbishop  of 
Crosarea,  who  had  succeeded  Athanasius  in  the  management  of 
the  Trinitarian  cause.73  The  circumstantial  narrative  has  been 
composed  by  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Basil ;  and,  as  soon  as 
we  have  stripped  away  a  thick  coat  of  rhetoric  and  miracle,  we 
shall  be  astonished  by  the  unexpected  mildness  of  the  Arian 
tyrant,  who  admired  the  firmness  of  his  character,  or  was 
apprehensive,  if  he  employed  violence,  of  a  general  revolt  in  the 
province  of  Cappadocia.  The  archbishop,  who  asserted,  with 
inflexible  pride,74  the  truth  of  his  opinions  and  the  dignity  of 
his  rank,  was  left  in  the  free  possession  of  his  conscience  and 
his  throne.  The  emperor  devoutly  assisted  at  the  solemn  service 
of  the  cathedral;  and,  instead  of  a  sentence  of  banishment, 
subscribed  the  donation  of  a  valuable  estate  for  the  use  of  an 
hospital  which  Basil  had  lately  founded  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cffisarea."  3.  I  am  not  able  to  discover  that  any  law  (such 
as  Theodosius  afterwards  enacted  against  the  Arians)  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Valens  against  the  Athanasian  sectaries;  and  the 

n  This  reflection  is  so  obvious  and  foroible  that  Orosins  (1.  vii.  o.  82, 83)  delays 
the  perseontion  till  after  the  death  of  Valentinian.  Socrates,  on  the  other  hand, 
supposes  (1.  iii.  [leg.  iv.]  o.  32)  that  it  was  appeased  by  a  philosophical  oration, 
whioh  Themistius  pronounced  in  the  year  374  (Orat.  xii.  p.  154,  in  Latin  only 
[Greek  in  Dindorf’s  ed.]).  Such  contradictions  diminish  the  evidenoe,  and  reduce 
the  term,  of  the  persecution  of  Valens. 

73Tillemont,  whom  I  follow  and  abridge,  has  extracted  (M£m.  Eocl^s.  tom. 
viii.  p.  153-167)  the  most  authentic  circumstances  from  the  Panegyrics  of  the  two 
Gregories:  the  brother,  and  the  friend,  of  Basil.  The  letters  of  Basil  himself 
(Oupin,  Biblioth&que  Eocllsiastique,  tom.  ii.  p.  155-180)  do  not  present  the  image 
of  a  very  lively  persecution. 

74  Basilius  Ceesariensis  episoopus  Cappadociee  darns  habetur .  .  .  qui  multa 
continents  et  ingenii  bona  uno  superbiea  malo  perdidit.  This  irreverent  passage 
is  perfectly  in  the  style  and  character  of  St.  Jerom.  It  does  not  appear  in  Bcaliger’s 
edition  of  his  Chronicle ;  but  Isaac  Vossius  found  it  in  some  old  Mss.  which  had 
not  been  reformed  by  the  monks  [ad  ann.  2392,  cp.  note  in  Migne’s  edition,  8,  p. 
699]. 

78  This  noble  and  oharitable  foundation  (almost  a  new  city)  surpassed  in  merit, 
if  not  in  greatness,  the  pyramids,  or  the  walls  of  Babylon.  It  was  principally  in¬ 
tended  for  the  reception  of  lepers  (Greg.  Naxianxen,  Orat.  xx.  [«48]  p.  439  [c.  63]). 
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edict  which  excited  the  moBt  violent  clamonrs  may  not  appear 
so  extremely  reprehensible.  The  emperor  had  observed  that 
several  of  his  subjects,  gratifying  their  lazy  disposition  under 
the  pretence  of  religion,  had  associated  themselves  with  the 
monks  of  Egypt ;  and  he  directed  the  count  of  the  East  to  drag 
them  from  their  solitude;  and  to  compel  those  deserters  of 
society  to  accept  the  fair  alternative  of  renouncing  their  tem¬ 
poral  possessions  or  of  discharging  the  public  duties  of  men  and 
citizens.76  The  ministers  of  Yalens  seem  to  have  extended  the 
sense  of  this  penal  statute,  since  they  claimed  a  right  of  enlist¬ 
ing  the  young  and  able-bodied  monks  in  the  Imperial  armies. 

A  detachment  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  consisting  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  men,  marched  from  Alexandria  into  the  adjacent  desert 
of  Nitria,77  which  was  peopled  by  five  thousand  monks.  The 
soldiers  were  conducted  by  Arian  priests ;  and  it  is  reported 
that  a  considerable  slaughter  was  made  in  the  monasteries 
which  disobeyed  the  commands  of  their  sovereign.78 

The  strict  regulations  which  have  been  framed  by  the  wisdom  v*Jentin- 
of  modern  legislators  to  restrain  the  wealth  and  avarice  of  the  the 
clergy  may  be  originally  deduced  from  the  example  of  the  the  ciernr. 
emperor  Valentinian.  His  edict79  addressed  to  Damasus,  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  publicly  read  in  the  churches  of  the  city.  He 
admonished  the  ecclesiastics  and  monks  not  to  frequent  the 
houses  of  widows  and  virgins ;  and  menaced  their  disobedience 
with  the  animadversion  of  the  civil  judge.  The  director  was  no 
longer  permitted  to  receive  any  gift,  or  legacy,  or  inheritance, 
from  the  liberality  of  his  spiritual  daughter;  every  testament 
contrary  to  this  edict  was  declared  null  and  void ;  and  the  illegal 
donation  was  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  treasury.  By  a 


*  Cod.  TheodoB.  1.  xii.  til.  i.  leg.  63.  Godefroy  (tom.  iv.  p.  409-413)  performs 
the  duty  of  a  oommentator  and  advocate.  Tillemont  (M6m.  Eocl6s.  tom.  viii.  p. 
806)  supposes  a  second  law  to  excuse  his  orthodox  friends,  who  had  misrepresented 
the  edict  of  Valens  and  suppressed  the  liberty  of  choice. 

77  See  D’Anville,  Description  de  lTHgypte,  p.  74.  Hereafter  I  shall  consider  the 
monastic  institutions. 

79  Socrates,  1.  iv.  c.  24,  25.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  33.  Jerom  in  Chron.  p.  189,  and 
tom.  ii.  p.  212.  The  monks  of  Egypt  performed  many  miracles,  which  prove  the 
truth  of  their  faith.  Bight,  says  Jortin  (Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  79),  but  what  proves 
the  truth  of  those  miracles  ? 

79  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  20,  Godefroy  (tom.  vi.  p.  49),  after  the 
example  of  Baronins,  impartially  collects  all  that  the  fathers  have  said  on  the  subject 
of  this  important  law ;  whose  spirit  was  long  afterwards  revived  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  IL,  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  other  Christian  princes  who  reigned 
after  the  twelfth  century. 
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subsequent  regulation  it  should  seem  that  the  same  provisions 
were  extended  to  nuns  and  bishops  ;  and  that  all  persons  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  were  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  any 
testamentary  gifts,  and  strictly  confined  to  the  natural  and  legal 
rights  of  inheritance.  As  the  guardian  of  domestic  happiness 
and  virtue,  Yalentinian  applied  this  severe  remedy  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  evil.  In  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the  females  of  noble  and 
opulent  houses  possessed  a  very  ample  share  of  independent 
property ;  and  many  of  those  devout  females  had  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  not  only  with  the  cold  assent  of  the 
understanding,  but  with  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  perhaps 
with  the  eagerness  of  fashion.  They  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of 
dress  and  luxury ;  and  renounced,  for  the  praise  of  chastity,  the 
soft  endearments  of  conjugal  society.  Some  ecclesiastic,  of  real 
or  apparent  sanctity,  was  chosen  to  direct  their  timorous 
conscience  and  to  amuse  the  vacant  tenderness  of  their  heart : 
and  the  unbounded  confidence  which  they  hastily  bestowed  was 
often  abused  by  knaves  and  enthusiasts ;  who  hastened  from  the 
extremities  of  the  East  to  enjoy,  on  a  splendid  theatre,  the 
privileges  of  the  monastic  profession.  By  their  contempt  of  the 
world,  they  insensibly  acquired  its  most  desirable  advantages ; 
the  lively  attachment,  perhaps,  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
the  delicate  plenty  of  an  opulent  household,  and  the  respectful 
homage  of  the  slaves,  the  freedmen,  and  the  clients  of  a 
senatorial  family.  The  immense  fortunes  of  the  Roman  ladies 
were  gradually  consumed  in  lavish  alms  and  expensive  pilgrim¬ 
ages  ;  and  the  artful  monk,  who  had  assigned  himself  the  first 
or  possibly  the  sole  place  in  the  testament  of  his  spiritual 
daughter,  still  presumed  to  declare,  with  the  smooth  face  of 
hypocrisy,  that  he  was  only  the  instrument  of  charity  and  the 
steward  of  the  poor.  The  lucrative,  but  disgraceful,  trade80 
which  was  exercised  by  the  clergy  to  defraud  the  expectations 
of  the  natural  heirs  had  provoked  the  indignation  of  a  super¬ 
stitious  age;  and  two  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Latin 
fathers  very  honestly  confess  that  the  ignominious  edict  of 

M  The  expressions  which  I  have  need  are  temperate  and  feeble,  if  compared 
with  the  vehement  invectives  of  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  18,  45,  144,  Ac.).  In  his  tnm, 
he  was  reproached  with  the  guilt  which  he  imputed  to  his  brother  monks ;  and 
the  Sceleratus,  the  Versipellis ,  was  publicly  accused  as  the  lover  of  the  widow 
Paula  (tom.  ii.  p.  363).  He  undoubtedly  possessed  the  affections  both  of  the 
mother  and  the  daughter ;  but  he  declares  that  he  never  abused  his  infiuenoe  to 
any  selfish  or  sensual  purpose. 
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Valentinian  was  just  and  necessary ;  and  that  the  Christian  priests 
had  deserved  to  lose  a  privilege  which  was  still  enjoyed  by 
comedians,  charioteers,  and  the  ministers  of  idols.  But  the 
wisdom  and  authority  of  the  legislator  are  seldom  victorious  in 
a  contest  with  the  vigilant  dexterity  of  private  interest ;  and 
Jerom  or  Ambrose  might  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of 
mi  ineffectual  or  salutary  law.  If  the  ecclesiastics  were  checked 
in  the  pursuit  of  personal  emolument,  they  would  exert  a  more 
laudable  industry  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  church,  and 
dignify  their  covetousness  with  the  specious  names  of  piety  and 
patriotism.” 

Damasus,  bishop  of  Borne,  who  was  constrained  to  stigma-  ^b,,ifx0urr 
tize  the  avarice  of  his  clergy  by  the  publication  of  the  law  of  <>f  Djjm**. 
Valentinian,  had  the  good  sense  or  the  good  fortune  to  engage  in 
his  service  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  the  learned  Jerom ;  and  the 
grateful  saint  has  celebrated  the  merit  and  purity  of  a  very 
ambiguous  character.”  But  the  splendid  vices  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Damasus,  have  been 
curiously  observed  by  the  historian  Ammianus,  who  delivers  his 
impartial  sense  in  these  expressive  words :  «  The  prefecture  of 
Juventius8*  was  accompanied  with  peace  and  plenty;  but  the 
tranquillity  of  his  government  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  bloody 
sedition  of  the  distracted  people.  The  ardour  of  Damasus  and 
Ureinus,  to  seize  the  episcopal  seat,  surpassed  the  ordinary 
measure  of  human  ambition.  They  contended  with  the  rage 
of  party ;  the  quarrel  was  maintained  by  the  wounds  and  death 
of  their  followers ;  and  the  prefect,  unable  to  resist  or  to  appease 
the  tumult,  was  constrained,  by  superior  violence,  to  retire 
into  the  suburbs.  Damasus  prevailed :  the  well-disputed  vic¬ 
tory  remained  on  the  side  of  his  faction;  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  dead  bodies84  were  found  in  the  Basilica  of  Sici- 

•*Pndet  dicere,  sacerdotes  idolorum,  mizni  et  aurig®,  et  scoria,  herediiaies 
®phmt ;  tolls  eleriois  ao  monachia  h&o  [hoc]  lege  prohibetur.  Et  non  prohibetur 
t  penecnftoribus,  ted  a  principibus  Christiania.  Nec  de  lege  queror;  ted  doleo 
car  meruerimus  hanc  legem.  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  13)  discreetly  insinuates  the 
Met  policy  of  his  patron  Damasus. 

•Three  words  of  Jerom,  sanctae  memoriae  Damasus  (tom.  ii.  p.  109),  wash 
way  all  his  stains,  and  blind  the  devout  eyes  of  Tillemont  (M4m.  Ecctes.  tom. 
vtiL  p.  386*424).  [A  collection  of  the  epigrams  of  Damasus  has  been  edited  by  Ihm.] 

•[Head  Viventius  with  the  Mss.] 

M  Jerom  himself  is  forced  to  allow,  crudelissim®  interfectiones  diversi  Bezus 
perpetrate  (in  Chron.  p.  186).  But  an  original  libel  or  petition  of  two  presbyters 
of  the  adverse  party  has  unaccountably  escaped.  They  affirm  that  the  doors  of 
*bt  Basilica  were  burnt,  and  that  the  roof  was  untiled ;  that  Damasus  marched  at 
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ninus,85  where  the  Christians  hold  their  religious  assemblies ;  and 
it  was  long  before  the  angry  minds  of  the  people  resumed  their 
accustomed  tranquillity.  When  I  consider  the  splendour  of  the 
capital,  I  am  not  astonished  that  so  valuable  a  prize  should 
inflame  the  desires  of  ambitious  men,  and  produce  the  fiercest 
and  most  obstinate  contests.  The  successful  candidate  is  secure 
that  he  will  be  enriched  by  the  offerings  of  matrons ; 80  that,  as 
soon  as  his  dress  is  composed  with  becoming  care  and  elegance, 
he  may  proceed,  in  his  chariot,  through  the  streets  of  Borne ; 87 
and  that  the  sumptuousness  of  the  Imperial  table  will  not  equal 
the  profuse  and  delicate  entertainments  provided  by  the  taste, 
and  at  the  expense,  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  How  much  more 
rationally  (continues  the  honest  Fagan)  would  those  pontiffs 
consult  their  true  happiness,  if,  instead  of  alleging  the  greatness 
of  the  city  as  an  excuse  for  their  maimers,  they  would  imitate 
the  exemplary  life  of  some  provincial  bishops,  whose  temperance 
and  sobriety,  whose  mean  apparel  and  downcast  looks,  recom¬ 
mended  their  pure  and  modest  virtue  to  the  Deity  and  his  true 
worshippers.”88  The  schism  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  was 
extinguished  by  the  exile  of  the  latter;  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
prefect  Prsetextatus 89  restored  the  tranquillity  of  the  city. 

the  head  of  his  own  olergy,  grave-diggers,  charioteers,  and  hired  gladiators ; 
that  none  of  his  party  were  killed,  but  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  dead  bodies  were 
found.  This  petition  is  published  by  the  P.  Sirmond,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
works. 

85  The  Basilica  of  Sioininus,  or  Liberius,  is  probably  the  ohuroh  of  Sancta 
Maria  Maggiore,  on  the  Esquiline  hill.  Baronins,  a.d.  367,  No.  3;  and  Donatas, 
Roma  Antiqua  et  Nova,  1.  iv.  o.  3,  p.  462.  [It  is  disputed  whether  the  Basilica 
Liberiana  was  a  new  building  or  a  reconstruction  of  the  Basilica  Sioinina.] 

M  The  enemies  of  Dftmasus  styled  him  Auriscalpius  Matronarum ,  the  ladies' 
ear-scratch  er. 

87  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxxii.  [*  42]  p.  626  [c.  24])  describes  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  the  prelates  who  reigned  in  the  imperial  cities ;  their  gilt  car,  fiery  steeds, 
numerous  train,  <&c.  The  crowd  gave  way  as  to  a  wild  beast. 

88  Ammian.  xxvii.  3.  Perpetuo  Numini,  verisque  ejus  cultoribus.  The  incom¬ 
parable  pliancy  of  a  Polytheist  1 

m  Ammianus,  who  makes  a  fair  report  of  his  prefecture  (xxvii.  9),  styles  him 
preclare  indolis  gravitatisque  senator  (xxii.  7,  and  Vales,  ad  loc.l.  A  curious 
inscription  (Gruter  MCH.  No.  2)  records,  in  two  columns,  his  religious  and  civil 
honours.  In  one  line  he  was  Pontiff  of  the  Sun,  and  of  Vesta,  Augur,  Quindecemvir, 
Hierophant,  Ac.,  &o.  In  the  other,  1.  Quaestor  candidatus,  more  probably  titular. 
2.  Praator.  3.  Corrector  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria.  4.  Consular  of  Lusitania. 
6.  Proconsul  of  Achaia.  6.  Prefect  of  Rome.  7.  Pretorian  prefect  of  Italy. 

8.  Of  Ulyricum.  [This  is  incorrect:  the  writer  states  that  he  was  Pret.  Praaf. 
Italia e  et  Illyrici , — which  formed  one  prefecture.  See  above,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  14.] 

9.  Consul  elect ;  but  he  died  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  385.  See  Tillemont, 
Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  241,  736.  [See  C.  L  L.  6,  1778.  Cp.  1777  and 
1779,  of  which  the  latter  contains  a  most  remarkable  hunbic  and  pagan  poem  to 
his  wife  Paulina.] 
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Prsefcextatus  was  a  philosophic  Pagan,  a  man  of  learning,  of  taste, 
and  politeness ;  who  disguised  a  reproach  in  the  form  of  a  jest, 
when  he  assured  Damasus  that,  if  he  could  obtain  the  bishopric 
of  Rome,  he  himself  would  immediately  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.90  This  lively  picture  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
popes  in  the  fourth  century  becomes  the  more  curious  as  it 
represents  the  intermediate  degree  between  the  humble  poverty 
of  the  apostolic  fisherman  and  the  royal  state  of  a  temporal 
prince  whose  dominions  extend  from  the  confines  of  Naples  to 
the  banks  of  the  Po. 

When  the  suffrage  of  the  generals  and  of  the  army  com-  Foreign 
mitted  the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  hands  of  *.1^864-375 
Valentinian,  his  reputation  in  arms,  his  military  skill  and 
experience,  and  his  rigid  attachment  to  the  forms,  as  well  as 
spirit,  of  ancient  discipline,  were  the  principal  motives  of  their 
judicious  choice.  The  eagerness  of  the  troops  who  pressed  him 
to  nominate  his  colleague  was  justified  by  the  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs ;  and  Valentinian  himself  was  conscious 
that  the  abilities  of  the  most  active  mind  were  unequal  to  the 
defence  of  the  distant  frontiers  of  an  invaded  monarchy.  As 
soon  as  the  death  of  Julian  had  relieved  the  Barbarians  from 
the  terror  of  his  name,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  rapine  and 
conquest  excited  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  of  the  North,  and 
of  the  South.  Their  inroads  were  often  vexatious,  and  some- a.d.  364-375 
times  formidable ;  but,  during  the  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of 
Valentinian,  his  firmness  and  vigilance  protected  his  own 
dominions;  and  his  powerful  genius  seemed  to  inspire  and 
direct  the  feeble  counsels  of  his  brother.  Perhaps  the  method 
of  annals  would  more  forcibly  express  the  urgent  and  divided 
cares  of  the  two  emperors ;  but  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
likewise,  would  be  distracted  by  a  tedious  and  desultory  narra¬ 
tive.  A  separate  view  of  the  five  great  theatres  of  war :  I. 
Germany ;  II.  Britain ;  m.  Africa ;  IV.  The  East ;  and,  V. 

The  Danube ;  will  impress  a  more  distinct  image  of  the  military 
state  of  the  empire  under  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Valens. 

I.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Alemanni  had  been  offended  by  1.  Geb- 
the  harsh  and  haughty  behaviour  of  Ursacius,  master  of  the  Alemanni 

invade 

Gaul. 

Facile  me  Romanes  urbis  episoopum ;  et  ero  protinus  ChriBtianus  (Jerom,tom.  A,I>'  365 
ii,  p.  165).  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Damasus  would  not  have  purchased  his 
conversion  at  such  a  price. 

voir.  hi. — 3 
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offices ; 91  who,  by  an  act  of  unseasonable  parsimony,  had  dimin¬ 
ished  the  value,  as  well  as  the  quantity,  of  the  presents  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  either  from  custom  or  treaty,  on  the  accession 
of  a  new  emperor.  They  expressed,  and  they  communicated  to 
their  countrymen,  their  strong  sense  of  the  national  affront. 
The  irascible  mindB  of  the  chiefs  were  exasperated  by  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  contempt ;  and  the  martial  youth  crowded  to  their 
standard.  Before  Yalentinian  could  pass  the  Alps,  the  villages 
a.d.  368,  of  Gaul  were  in  flames ;  before  his  general  Dagalaiphus  could 
January  encounfcer  tlie  Alemarmi,  they  had  secured  the  captives  and  the 
spoil  in  the  forests  of  Germany.  In  the  beginning  of  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  the  military  force  of  the  whole  nation,  in  deep  and 
solid  columns,  broke  through  the  barrier  of  the  Bhine,  during 
the  severity  of  a  northern  winter.  Two  Roman  counts  were 
defeated  and  mortally  wounded ;  and  the  standard  of  the  Heruli 
and  Batavians  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  dis¬ 
played,  with  insulting  shouts  and  menaces,  the  trophy  of  their 
victory.  The  standard  was  recovered ;  but  the  Batavians  had 
not  redeemed  the  shame  of  their  disgrace  and  flight  in  the  eyes 
of  their  severe  judge.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Valentinian  that 
his  soldiers  must  learn  to  fear  their  commander,  before  they 
could  cease  to  fear  the  enemy.  The  troops  were  solemnly  as¬ 
sembled;  and  the  trembling  Batavians  were  inclosed  within 
the  circle  of  the  Imperial  army.  Valentinian  then  ascended 
his  tribunal ;  and,  as  if  he  disdained  to  punish  cowardice  with 
death,  he  inflicted  a  stain  of  indelible  ignominy  on  the  officers 
whose  misconduct  and  pusillanimity  were  found  to  be  the  first 
occasion  of  the  defeat.  The  Batavians  were  degraded  from 
their  rank,  stripped  of  their  arms,  and  condemned  to  be  sold 
for  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  this  tremendous  sentence 
the  troops  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  deprecated  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  their  sovereign,  and  protested  that,  if  he  would  indulge 
them  in  another  trial,  they  would  approve  themselves  not 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  Romans,  and  of  his  soldiers.  Valen¬ 
tinian,  with  affected  reluctance,  yielded  to  their  entreaties : 
the  Batavians  resumed  their  arms,  and,  with  their  arms,  the 
invincible  resolution  of  wiping  away  their  disgrace  in  the  blood 

91  Ammian.  xxvi.  5.  Valesius  adds  a  long  and  good  note  on  the  master  of  the 
offices.  [For  the  chronology  of  these  campaigns,  see  Reiohe,  Chronologic  der  eeche 
letzten  Bucher  des  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1889 ;  op.  Seeok's  article  in  Hermes,  41 
(1906),  on  whioh  Bee  above,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  1,  p.  564.] 
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of  the  Alemanni.”  The  principal  command  was  declined  by 
Dagalaiphos;  and  that  experienced  general,  who  had  repre¬ 
sented,  perhaps  with  too  much  prudence,  the  extreme  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking,  had  the  mortification,  before  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  of  seeing  his  rival  Jovinus  convert  those  diffi¬ 
culties  into  a  decisive  advantage  over  the  scattered  forces  of 
the  Barbarians.  At  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined  army  of  Their 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  light  troops,  Jovinus  advanced,  with  u.d*366] 
cautious  and  rapid  steps,  to  Scarponna,98  in  the  territory  ofich&r- 
Metz,  where  he  surprised  a  large  division  of  the  Alemanm,”8  8 
before  they  had  time  to  run  to  their  arms,  and  flushed  his 
soldiers  with  the  confidence  of  an  easy  and  bloodless  victory. 
Another  division,  or  rather  army,  of  the  enemy,  after  the  cruel 
and  wanton  devastation  of  the  adjacent  country,  reposed  them¬ 
selves  on  the  shady  banks  of  the  Moselle.  Jovinus,  who  had 
viewed  the  ground  with  the  eyes  of  a  general,  made  his  silent 
approach  through  a  deep  and  woody  vale,  till  he  could  distinctly 
perceive  the  indolent  security  of  the  Germans.  Some  were 
bathing  their  huge  limbs  in  the  river ;  others  were  combing 
their  long  and  flaxen  hair ;  others  again  were  swallowing  large 
draughts  of  rich  and  delicious  wine.  On  a  sudden  they  heard 
the  sound  of  the  Roman  trumpet ;  they  saw  the  enemy  in  their 
camp.  Astonishment  produced  disorder ;  disorder  was  followed 
by  flight  and  dismay ;  and  the  confused  multitude  of  the  bravest 
warriors  was  pierced  by  the  swords  and  javelins  of  the  legion¬ 
aries  and  auxiliaries.  The  fugitives  escaped  to  the  third  and 
most  considerable  camp,  in  the  Catalaunian  plains,  near  Ch&lons 
in  Champagne:  the  straggling  detachments  were  hastily  re¬ 
called  to  their  standard ;  and  the  Barbarian  chiefs,  alarmed  and 
admonished  by  the  fate  of  their  companions,  prepared  to  en¬ 
counter,  in  a  decisive  battle,  the  victorious  forces  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Valentinian.  The  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict 
lasted  a  whole  summer’s  day,  with  equal  valour,  and  with 
alternate  success.  The  Romans  at  length  prevailed,  with  the 


*Ammian.  xxvii.  1.  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  208  [o.  9].  The  disgrace  of  the  Bata- 
Tixns  is  suppressed  by  the  contemporary  soldier,  from  a  regard  for  military  honour, 
winch  could  not  affect  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  succeeding  age. 

*  See  D’Anvillc,  Notice  de  TAncienne  Gaule,  p.  587.  The  name  of  the  Moselle, 
which  is  not  specified  by  Ammianus,  is  clearly  understood  by  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  vii.  2).  [Dagalaiphos  did  take  the  oommand,  but  was  recalled 
to  enter  on  the  consulate  as  oolleague  of  Gratian.] 
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loss  of  about  twelve  hundred  men.  Six  thousand  of  the 
Alemanni  were  slain,  four  thousand  were  wounded ;  and  the 
brave  Jovinus,  after  chasing  the  flying  remnant  of  their  host 
July  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  returned  to  Paris,  to  receive 
the  applause  of  hiB  sovereign  and  the  ensigns  of  the  consulship 
for  the  ensuing  year.94  The  triumph  of  the  Romans  was 
indeed  sullied  by  their  treatment  of  the  captive  king,  whom 
they  hung  on  a  gibbet  without  the  knowledge  of  their  in¬ 
dignant  general.  This  disgraceful  act  of  cruelty  which  might 
be  imputed  to  the  fury  of  the  troops,  was  followed  by  the 
[?  a.d.  388]  deliberate  murder  of  Withicab,  the  son  of  Vadomair ;  a  German 
prince,  of  a  weak  and  sickly  constitution,  but  of  a  daring  and 
formidable  spirit.  The  domestic  assassin  was  instigated  and 
protected  by  the  Romans ; 96  and  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  justice  betrayed  their  secret  apprehension  of  the 
weakness  of  the  declining  empire.  The  use  of  the  dagger  is 
seldom  adopted  in  public  councils,  as  long  as  they  retain  any 
confidence  in  the  power  of  the  sword, 
vaiontin-  While  the  Alemanni  appeared  to  be  humbled  by  their  re- 

ian  pflflflPQ  *■  ** 

and  forti-  cent  calamities,  the  pride  of  Valentinian  was  mortified  by  the 
Khino^  unexpected  surprisal  of  Moguntiacum,  or  Mentz,  the  principal 
city  of  the  Upper  Germany.  In  the  unsuspioious  moment  of 
Marohffl?]  a  Christian  festival,  Rando,  a  bold  and  artful  chieftain,  who  had 
long  meditated  his  attempt,  suddenly  passed  the  Rhine ;  entered 
the  defenceless  town,  and  retired  with  a  multitude  of  captives 
of  either  sex.  Valentinian  resolved  to  execute  severe  venge¬ 
ance  on  the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  Count  Sebastian,  with 
the  bands  of  Italy  and  Ulyricum,  was  ordered  to  invade  their 
country,  most  probably  on  the  side  of  Rhaetia.  The  emperor 
[868  a.d.i  in  person,  accompanied  by  his  son  Gratian,  passed  the  Rhine 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  which  was  supported  on 
both  flanks  by  Jovinus  and  Severus,  the  two  masters-general 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  West.  The  Alemanni,  un¬ 
able  to  prevent  the  devastation  of  their  villages,  fixed  their  camp 

*The  battles  are  described  by  Ammianus  (xxvii.  2),  and  by  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p. 
209  [c.  9]),  who  supposes  Valentinian  to  have  been  present. 

96  Studio  solicitante  nostrorum,  occubuit.  Ammiau.  xxvii.  10.  [This  murder 
did  not  happen  in  366,  as  might  bo  inferred  from  tho  text,  but  (1)  beginning  of  368 
(Sievers),  or  (2)  summer  368  (Keiohe),  or  (3)  autumn  368  (Maurer).  Tillomont  put 
it  at  end  of  367,  and  also  the  surprisal  of  Mainz,  with  which  it  was  doubtless  con¬ 
nected.  But  op.  Beiche,  p.  23.] 
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on  a  lofty,  and  almost  inaccessible,  mountain,  in  the  modern 
duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  and  resolutely  expected  the  approach  of 
the  Romans.  The  life  of  Valentinian  was  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  by  the  intrepid  curiosity  with  which  he  persisted  to  ex¬ 
plore  some  secret  and  unguarded  path.  A  troop  of  Barbarians 
suddenly  rose  from  their  ambuscade ;  and  the  emperor,  who 
vigorously  spurred  his  horse  down  a  steep  and  slippery  descent, 
was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  his  armour-bearer,  and  his 
helmet,  magnificently  enriched  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 

At  the  signal  of  the  general  assault,  the  Roman  troops  encom¬ 
passed  and  ascended  the  mountain  of  Solicinium  on  three  gsmchen- 
different  sides.  Every  step  which  they  gained  increased  their  bars) 
ardour  and  abated  the  resistance  of  the  enemy ;  and,  after  their 
united  forces  had  occupied  the  summit  of  the  hill,  they  impetu¬ 
ously  urged  the  Barbarians  down  the  northern  descent  where 
Count  Sebastian  was  posted  to  intercept  their  retreat.  After 
this  signal  victory,  Valentinian  returned  to  his  winter-quarters 
at  Treves ;  where  he  indulged  the  public  joy  by  the  exhibition 
of  splendid  and  triumphal  games.96  But  the  wise  monarch,  in¬ 
stead  of  aspiring  to  the  conquest  of  Germany,  confined  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  important  and  laborious  defence  of  the  Gallic  frontier, 
against  an  enemy  whose  strength  was  renewed  by  a  stream  of 
daring  volunteers,  which  incessantly  flowed  from  the  most 
distant  tribes  of  the  North.97  The  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from 
its  source  to  the  straits  of  the  ocean,  were  closely  planted  with 
strong  castles  and  convenient  towers;  new  works,  and  new 
arms,  were  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  prince  who  was 
skilled  in  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  his  numerous  levies  of 
Roman  and  Barbarian  youth  were  severely  trained  in  all  the 
exercises  of  war.  The  progress  of  the  work,  which  was  some¬ 
times  opposed  by  modest  representations,  and  sometimes  by 


“The  expedition  of  Valentinian  is  related  by  Ammianus  (xxvii.  10);  and 
celebrated  by  Ausonius  (Mosell.  421,  <fcc.),  who  foolishly  supposes  that  the  Homans 
were  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube.  [As  Smith  points  out,  Ausonius  only 
says,  “  unknown  to  Homan  annals,”  Laths  ignotum  annalibus.] 

^Immanis  enim  natio,  jam  inde  ab  inounabulis  primis  varietate  casuum 
imminuta ;  ita  s©pius  adolescit,  ut  fuisse  longis  s©culis  ©stimetur  intacta.  Ammian. 
rxviii.  5.  The  Count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  l’Europe,  tom.  vi.  p.  370)  as¬ 
cribes  the  fecundity  of  the  Alemanni  to  their  easy  adoption  of  strangers.  [For  the 
activity  of  Valentinian  in  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  cp.  an  inscription  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  CaBtra  of  Salva  (365-367  a.d.),  in  Ephem.  Epig.  2,  p.  389,  and  C.  I.  L. 
3.  suppl.  10596;  also  C.  I.  L.  3,  5670  a  and  3771.] 
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The  Bur¬ 
gundians. 
A.D.  371 
[370] 


hostile  attempts,  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul  during  the 
nine  subsequent  years  of  the  administration  of  Valentinian.08 

That  prudent  emperor,  who  diligently  practised  the  wise 
maxims  of  Diocletian,  was  studious  to  foment  and  excite  the 
intestine  divisions  of  the  tribes  of  Germany.  About  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  countries,  perhaps  of  Lusace  and 
Thuringia,  on  either  side  of  the  Elbe  were  occupied  by  the 
vague  dominion  of  the  Burgundians  :  a  warlike  and  numerous 
people  of  the  Vandal  race,"  whose  obscure  name  insensibly 
swelled  into  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  has  finally  settled  on  a 
flourishing  province.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
ancient  manners  of  the  Burgundians  appears  to  have  been  the 
difference  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution.  The 
appellation  of  Hendinos  was  given  to  the  king  or  general,  and 
the  title  of  Sinistus  to  the  high  priest,  of  the  nation.  The 
person  of  the  priest  was  sacred,  and  his  dignity  perpetual ;  but 
the  temporal  government  was  held  by  a  very  precarious  tenure. 
If  the  events  of  war  accused  the  courage  or  conduct  of  the  king, 
he  was  immediately  deposed ;  and  the  injustice  of  his  subjects 
made  him  responsible  for  the  fertility  of  the  earth  and  the 
regularity  of  the  seasons,  which  seemed  to  fall  more  properly 
within  the  sacerdotal  department.100  The  disputed  possession 
of  some  salt-pits 101  engaged  the  Alemanni  and  the  Burgundians 
in  frequent  contests:  the  latter  were  easily  tempted  by  the 
secret  solicitations  and  liberal  offers  of  the  emperor ;  and  their 
fabulous  descent  from  the  Roman  soldiers  who  had  formerly 
been  left  to  garrison  the  fortresses  of  Drusus  was  admitted  with 
mutual  credulity,  as  it  was  conducive  to  mutual  interest.103 

96  Ammian.  xxviii.  2.  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  214  [o.  16].  The  younger  Victor 
mentions  the  mechanical  genius  of  Valentinian,  nova  arma  meditari ;  fingere  terr& 
seu  limo  simulacra  [Epit.  46]. 

"Beilicosos  et  pubis  immens®  viribus  affluentes;  et  ideo  metuendos  finitimis 
universis.  Ammian.  xxviii.  6.  [Pliny  represented  them  as  a  subdivision  of  the 
Vandalio  branch.  They  were  closely  allied  to  the  Goths  and  Vandals.] 

100 1  am  always  apt  to  suspect  historians  and  travellers  of  improving  extraordinary 
facts  into  general  laws.  Ammianus  ascribes  a  Bimilar  custom  to  Egypt ;  and  tho 
Chinese  have  imputed  it  to  the  Tatsin,  or  Roman  empire  (de  Guignes,  Hist,  dos 
Huns,  tom.  ii.  part  i.  p.  79). 

101  Salinarum  finiumque  causi  Alemannis  ssepe  jurgabant.  Ammian.  xxviii.  6. 
Possibly  they  disputed  the  possession  of  the  Sala ,  a  river  whioh  produced  salt,  and 
which  had  been  the  object  of  ancient  contention.  Tacit.  Anna),  xiii.  67,  and 
Lipsius  ad  loc. 

102  Jam  inde  temporibus  priscis  sobolem  se  esse  Romanam  Burgundii  sciunt : 
and  the  vague  tradition  gradually  assumed  a  more  regular  form.  Oros.  1.  vii.  c. 
32.  It  is  annihilated  by  the  decisive  authority  of  Pliny,  who  composed  the  history 
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An  army  of  fourscore  thousand  Burgundians  soon  appeared  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  impatiently  required  the  support 
and  subsidies  which  Valentinian  had  promised ;  but  they  were 
amused  with  excuses  and  delays,  till  at  length,  after  a  fruitless 
expectation,  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  arms  and 
fortifications  of  the  Gallic  frontier  checked  the  fury  of  their 
just  resentment ;  and  their  massacre  of  the  captives  served  to 
embitter  the  hereditary  feud  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Ale- 
manni.  The  inconstancy  of  a  wise  prince  may,  perhaps,  be 
explained  by  some  alteration  of  circumstances;  and  perhaps 
it  was  the  original  design  of  Valentinian  to  intimidate  rather 
than  to  destroy,  as  the  balance  of  power  would  have  been 
equally  overturned  by  the  extirpation  of  either  of  the  German 
nations.  Among  the  princes  of  the  Alemanni,  Macrianus,  who, 
with  a  Roman  name,  had  assumed  the  arts  of  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman,  deserved  his  hatred  and  esteem.  The  emperor  him-(A.D.sn] 
self,  with  a  light  and  unencumbered  band,  condescended  to 
pass  the  Rhine,  marched  fifty  miles  into  the  country,  and  would 
infallibly  have  seized  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  if  his  judicious 
measures  had  not  been  defeated  by  the  impatience  of  the 
troops.  Macrianus  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a 
personal  conference  with  the  emperor;  and  the  favours  which 
he  received  fixed  him,  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  a  steady  and 
sincere  friend  of  the  republic.108 

The  land  was  covered  by  the  fortifications  of  Valentinian ;  The^ 
but  the  sea-coast  of  Gaul  and  Britain  was  exposed  to  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  Saxons.  That  celebrated  name,  in  which  we 
have  a  dear  and  domestic  interest,  escaped  the  notice  of  Tacitus ; 
and  in  the  maps  of  Ptolemy  it  faintly  marks  the  narrow  neck 
of  the  Cimbric  peninsula  and  three  small  islands  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe.104  This  contracted  territory,  the  present 


of  Dnxsus,  and  served  in  Germany  (Plin.  Seennd.  Epist.  iii.  5)  within  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  that  hero.  Qemnanorum  genera  quinque ;  Vindili,  quorum  pars 
Burgundiones ,  Ac.  Hist.  Natur.  iv.  28. 

109  The  wars  and  negotiations  relative  to  the  Burgundians  and  Alemanni  are 
distinctly  related  by  Ammianus  Maroellinus  (xxviii.  5,  xxix.  4,  xxx.  3).  Orosius 
(L  vii  o.  32)  and  the  Chronicles  of  Jerom  and  Cassiodorius  fix  some  dates  and  add 
some  circumstances. 

1M  ’Eirl  rbv  avx^va  rrjs  Ktfi&piKris  x*P<rorh(rov*  At  the  northern  extremity 

of  the  peninsula  (the  Cimbric  promontory  of  Pliny,  iv.  27)  Ptolemy  fixes  the 
remnant  of  the  Cimbri.  He  fills  the  interval  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Cimbri 
with  six  obscure  tribes,  who  were  united,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  under  the 
national  appellation  of  Danes .  See  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  21,  22,  23. 
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Duchy  of  Sleswig,  or  perhaps  of  Holstein,  was  incapable  of 
pouring  forth  the  inexhaustible  swarms  of  Saxons  who  reigned 
over  the  ocean,  who  filled  the  British  island  with  their  language, 
their  laws,  and  their  colonies ;  and  who  so  long  defended  the 
liberty  of  the  North  against  the  arms  of  Charlemagne.106  The 
solution  of  this  difficulty  is  easily  derived  from  the  similar  maimers 
and  loose  constitution  of  the  tribes  of  Germany ;  which  were 
blended  with  each  other  by  the  slightest  accidents  of  war  or 
friendship.  The  situation  of  the  native  Saxons  disposed  them 
to  embrace  the  hazardous  professions  of  fishermen  and  pirates ; 
and  the  success  of  their  first  adventures  would  naturally  excite 
the  emulation  of  their  bravest  countrymen,  who  were  impatient 
of  the  gloomy  solitude  of  their  woods  and  mountains.  Every 
tide  might  float  down  the  Elbe  whole  fleets  of  canoes,  filled 
with  hardy  and  intrepid  associates,  who  aspired  to  behold  the 
unbounded  prospect  of  the  ocean  and  to  taste  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  unknown  worlds.  It  should  seem  probable,  however, 
that  the  most  numerous  auxiliaries  of  the  Saxons  were  furnished 
by  the  nations  who  dwelt  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  They 
possessed  arms  and  ships,  the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  habits 
of  naval  war ;  but  the  difficulty  of  issuing  through  the  northern 
columns  of  Hercules  (which  during  several  months  of  the  year 
are  obstructed  with  ice)  confined  their  skill  and  courage  within 
the  limits  of  a  spacious  lake.10®  The  rumour  of  the  successful 
armaments  which  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  would  soon 
provoke  them  to  cross  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Sleswig  and  to 
launch  their  vessels  on  the  great  sea.  The  various  troops  of 
pirates  and  adventurers  who  fought  under  the  same  standard 
were  insensibly  united  in  a  permanent  society,  at  first  of  rapine, 
and  afterwards  of  government.  A  military  confederation  was 
gradually  moulded  into  a  national  body,  by  the  gentle  operation 
of  marriage  and  consanguinity;  and  the  adjacent  tribes,  who 
solicited  the  alliance,  accepted  the  name  and  laws  of  the 
Saxons.  If  the  fact  were  not  established  by  the  most  un¬ 
questionable  evidence,  we  should  appear  to  abuse  the  credulity 

kb  M.  d’Anville  (Etablissement  des  Etats  de  1 ’Europe,  Ac.,  p.  19-36)  has  marked 
the  extensive  limits  of  the  Saxony  of  Charlemagne. 

106  The  fleet  (sic)  of  Drusns  had  failed  in  their  attempt  to  pass,  or  even  to  ap¬ 
proach,  the  Sound  (styled,  from  an  obvious  resemblance,  the  columns  of  Hercules)  ; 
and  the  naval  enterprise  was  never  resumed  (Tacit,  de  Moribus  German,  o.  34). 
The  knowledge  which  the  Romans  acquired  of  the  naval  powers  of  the  Baltic  (c. 
44,  46)  was  obtained  by  their  land  journeys  in  search  of  amber. 
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of  our  readers  by  the  description  of  the  vessels  in  which  the 
Saxon  pirates  ventured  to  sport  in  the  waves  of  the  German 
Ocean,  the  British  Channel,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  keel 
of  their  large  flat-bottomed  boats  was  framed  of  light  timber, 
but  the  sides  and  upper  work  consisted  only  of  wicker,  with  a 
covering  of  strong  hides.107  In  the  course  of  their  slow  and 
distant  navigations,  they  must  always  have  been  exposed  to  the 
danger,  and  very  frequently  to  the  misfortune,  of  shipwreck; 
and  the  naval  annals  of  the  Saxons  were  undoubtedly  filled  with 
the  accounts  of  the  losses  which  they  sustained  on  the  coasts  of 
Britain  and  Gaul.  But  the  daring  spirit  of  the  pirates  braved 
the  perils,  both  of  the  sea  and  of  the  shore;  their  skill  was 
confirmed  by  the  habits  of  enterprise;  the  meanest  of  their 
mariners  was  alike  capable  of  handling  an  oar,  of  rearing  a  sail, 
or  of  conducting  a  vessel ;  and  the  Saxons  rejoiced  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  tempest,  which  concealed  their  design,  and  dis¬ 
persed  the  fleets  of  the  enemy.108  After  they  had  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  West,  they 
extended  the  scene  of  their  depredations,  and  the  most  se¬ 
questered  places  had  no  reason  to  presume  on  their  security. 

The  Saxon  boats  drew  so  little  water  that  they  could  easily  pro¬ 
ceed  fourscore  or  an  hundred  miles  up  the  great  rivers ;  their 
weight  was  so  inconsiderable  that  they  were  transported  on 
waggons  from  one  river  to  another;  and  the  pirates  who  had 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  or  of  the  Rhine,  might  descend,  A.D.  sti 
with  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Bhone,  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Under  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the  maritime  provinces  of  Gaul 
were  afflicted  by  the  Saxons :  a  military  count  was  stationed  for 
the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  or  Armorican  limit;  and  that 
officer,  who  found  his  strength,  or  his  abilities,  unequal  to  the 

107  Quin  et  Aremoricus  piratam  Saxona  tractus 
Sperabat ;  cui  pelle  salum  sulcare  Britannum 
Ladas  et  assuto  giaueum  mare  findere  lembo. 

Sidon.  in  Panegyr.  Avit.  369. 

The  genius  of  Cesar  imitated,  for  a  particular  service,  these  rude,  but  light 
vessels,  which  were  likewise  used  by  the  natives  of  Britain  (Comment,  de  Bell. 

CiviL  i.  51,  and  Guichardt,  Nouveaux  M^moires  Militaires,  tom.  ii.  p.  41,  42). 

The  British  vessels  would  now  astonish  the  genius  of  Caesar. 

108  The  best  original  account  of  the  Saxon  pirates  may  be  found  in  Sidoniua 
Apdlinaris  (1.  viii.  epist.  6,  p.  223,  edit.  Sirmond.),  and  the  best  commentary  in 
the  Abb4  du  Bos  IHiat.  Critique  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^oise,  &o.}  tom.  i.  1.  i.  c.  16, 
p.  148-15.5.  Bee  likewise  p.  77,  78).  [The  Saxons  made  settlements  in  the  north  of 
Gaol,  for  instance  at  Bayeux  (Saxones  Baiocassini) ;  cp.  Gregory  of  Tours,  Hist. 

Franc,  ii.  18,  19;  v.  26.] 
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task,  implored  the  assistance  of  Severns,  master-general  of  the 
infantry.  The  Saxons,  surrounded  and  out-numbered,  were 
forced  to  relinquish  their  spoil,  and  to  yield  a  select  band  of 
their  tall  and  robust  youth  to  serve  in  the  Imperial  armies. 
They  stipulated  only  a  safe  and  honourable  retreat;  and  the 
condition  was  readily  granted  by  the  Roman  general;  who 
meditated  an  act  of  perfidy, 109  imprudent  as  it  was  inhuman, 
while  a  Saxon  remained  alive,  and  in  arms,  to  revenge  the  bite 
of  his  countrymen.  The  premature  eagerness  of  the  infantry, 
who  were  secretly  posted  in  a  deep  valley,  betrayed  the  am¬ 
buscade;  and  they  would  perhaps  have  fallen  the  victims  of 
their  own  treachery,  if  a  large  body  of  cuirassiers,  alarmed  by 
the  noise  of  the  combat,  had  not  hastily  advanced  to  extricate 
their  companions  and  to  overwhelm  the  undaunted  valour  of  the 
Saxons.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  saved  from  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  amphitheatre;  and  the 
orator  Symmachus  complains  that  twenty-nine  of  those  desperate 
savages,  by  strangling  themselves  with  their  own  hands,  had 
disappointed  the  amusement  of  the  public.  Yet  the  polite  and 
philosophic  citizens  of  Rome  were  impressed  with  the  deepest 
horror,  when  they  were  informed  that  the  Saxons  consecrated 
to  the  gods  the  tythe  of  their  human  spoil ;  and  that  they  ascer¬ 
tained  by  lot  the  objects  of  the  barbarous  sacrifice.110 
TiiNWThe  H.  The  fabulous  colonies  of  Egyptians  and  Trojans,  of 
scots  and  Scandinavians  and  Spaniards,  which  flattered  the  pride,  and 
amused  the  credulity,  of  our  rude  ancestors,  have  insensibly 
vanished  in  the  light  of  science  and  philosophy.111  The  present 
age  is  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  rational  opinion  that  the  islands 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  gradually  peopled  from  the 
adjacent  continent  of  Gaul.  From  the  coast  of  Kent  to  the 
extremity  of  Caithness  and  Ulster,  the  memory  of  a  Celtic  origin 


109  Ammian.  (xxviii.  5)  justifies  this  breaoh  of  faith  to  pirates  and  robbers ;  and 
Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  32)  more  clearly  expresses  their  real  guilt :  virtute  atque  agilitate 
terribiles. 

110  Symmachus  (1.  ii.  epist.  4G)  still  presumes  to  mention  the  sacred  names  of 
Socrates  and  philosophy.  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont,  might  condemn  (1.  viii. 
epist.  6  [§  15])  with  less  inconsistency  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Saxons. 

m  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  learned  Cambden  was  obliged  to 
undermine,  with  respectful  scepticism,  the  romance  of  Brutus  the  Trojan,  who  is 
now  buried  in  silent  oblivion  with  Scota ,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  her  numer¬ 
ous  progeny.  Yet  I  am  informed  that  some  champions  of  the  Milesian  colony 
may  still  be  found  among  the  original  natives  of  Ireland.  A  people  dissatisfied 
with  their  present  condition  grasp  at  any  visions  of  their  past  or  future  glory. 
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was  distinctly  preserved,  in  the  perpetual  resemblance  of  lan¬ 
guage,  of  religion,  and  of  manners;  and  the  peculiar  characters 
of  the  British  tribes  might  be  naturally  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  accidental  and  local  circumstances.112  The  Roman  province 
was  reduced  to  the  state  of  civilized  and  peaceful  servitude  ;  the 
rights  of  savage  freedom  were  contracted  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
Caledonia.  The  inhabitants  of  that  northern  region  were  di¬ 
vided,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Constantine,  between  the  two 
great  tribes  of  the  Scots  and  of  the  Picts,113  who  have  since  ex¬ 
perienced  a  very  different  fortune.  The  power,  and  almost  the 
memory,  of  the  Picts  have  been  extinguished  by  their  successful 
rivals  ;  and  the  Scots,  after  maintaining  for  ages  the  dignity  of  an 
independent  kingdom,  have  multiplied,  by  an  equal  and  voluntary 
union,  the  honours  of  the  English  name.  The  hand  of  nature 
had  contributed  to  mark  the  ancient  distinction  of  the  Scots 
and  Picts.  The  former  were  the  men  of  the  hills,  and  the  latter 
those  of  the  plain.  The  eastern  coast  of  Caledonia  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  level  and  fertile  country,  which,  even  in  a  rude  state 
of  tillage,  was  capable  of  producing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
com ;  and  the  epithet  of  crwitnich,  or  wheat-eaters,  expressed  the 
contempt,  or  envy,  of  the  carnivorous  highlander.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  might  introduce  a  more  accurate  separation  of 
property  and  the  habits  of  a  sedentary  life ;  but  the  love  of  arms 
and  rapine  was  still  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Picts ;  and  their 
warriors,  who  stripped  themselves  for  a  day  of  battle,  were  dis¬ 
tinguished,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  by  the  strange  fashion  of 
painting  their  naked  bodies  with  gaudy  colours  and  fantastic 
figures.  The  western  part  of  Caledonia  irregularly  rises  into 

122  Tacitus,  or  rather  his  father-in-law  Agrioola,  might  remark  the  German  or 
Spanish  complexion  of  some  British  tribes.  But  it  was  their  sober,  deliberate 
opinion  :  “  In  universum  tamen  aestimanti  Gallos  vioinum  solum  occup&sse  credi¬ 
ble  est.  Eomm  sacra  deprehendas  .  .  .  sermo  haud  multum  di versus  (in  Vit. 
JUriool.  c.  xi.).  ”  Cssar  had  observed  their  common  religion  (Comment,  de  Bello 
Gailioo,  ri.  13) ;  and  in  his  time  the  emigration  from  the  Belgio  Gaul  was  a  recent, 
cr  at  least  an  historical,  event  (v.  10).  Cambden,  the  British  Strabo,  has  modestly 
uef-rtaiiied  our  genuine  antiquities  (Britannia,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  ii-xxxi). 

LU  In  the  dark  and  doubtful  paths  of  Caledonian  antiquity,  I  have  chosen  for 
cy  guides  two  learned  and  ingenious  Highlanders,  whom  their  birth  and  education 
peculiarly  qualified  for  that  office.  See  Critical  Dissertations  on  the  Origin, 
Annuities,  Ac.t  of  the  Caledonians,  by  Dr.  John  Macpherson,  London,  1768,  in 
too;  and  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  James 
Macpherson,  Esq.,  London,  1773,  in  4to,  third  edit.  Dr.  Macpherson  was  a 
inm ex  in  the  Isle  of  Sky :  and  it  is  a  circumstance  honourable  for  the  present 
V?  that  a  work,  replete  with  erudition  and  criticism,  should  have  been  composed 
n  she  moat  remote  of  the  Hebrides.  [See  Appendix  2.] 
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wild  and  barren  hills,  which  scarcely  repay  the  toil  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman  and  are  most  profitably  used  for  the  pasture  of  cattle. 
The  highlanders  were  condemned  to  the  occupations  of  shep¬ 
herds  and  hunters  ;  and,  as  they  seldom  were  fixed  to  any 
permanent  habitation,  they  acquired  the  expressive  name  of 
Scots,  which,  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to 
that  of  wanderers  or  vagrants.  The  inhabitants  of  a  barren  land 
were  urged  to  seek  a  fresh  supply  of  food  in  the  waters.  The 
deep  lakes  and  bays  which  intersect  their  country  are  plentifully 
stored  with  fish ;  and  they  gradually  ventured  to  cast  their  nets 
in  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  The  vicinity  of  the  Hebrides,  so 
profusely  scattered  along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  tempted 
their  curiosity  and  improved  their  skill ;  and  they  acquired  by 
slow  degrees,  the  art,  or  rather  the  habit,  of  managing  their 
boats  in  a  tempestuous  sea  and  of  steering  their  nocturnal  course 
by  the  light  of  the  well-known  stars.  The  two  bold  headlands 
of  Caledonia  almost  touch  the  shores  of  a  spacious  island,  which 
obtained,  from  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  epithet  of  Qreen  ; 
and  has  preserved,  with  a  slight  alteration,  the  name  of  Erin,  or 
Ieme,  or  Ireland.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  remote  period  of 
antiquity  the  fertile  plains  of  Ulster  received  a  colony  of  hungry 
Scots ;  and  that  the  strangers  of  the  North,  who  had  dared  to 
encounter  the  arms  of  the  legions,  spread  their  conquests  over  the 
savage  and  unwarlike  natives  of  a  solitary  island.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  the  declining  age  of  the  Boman  empire,  Caledonia, 
Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  inhabited  by  the  Scots,  and 
that  the  kindred  tribes,  who  were  often  associated  in  military 
enterprise,  were  deeply  affected  by  the  various  accidents  of  their 
mutual  fortunes.  They  long  cherished  the  lively  tradition  of 
their  common  name  and  origin ;  and  the  missionaries  of  the  Isle 
of  Saints,  who  diffused  the  light  of  Christianity  over  North 
Britain,  established  the  vain  opinion  that  their  Irish  countrymen 
were  the  natural  as  well  as  spiritual  fathers  of  the  Scottish  race. 
The  loose  and  obscure  tradition  has  been  preserved  by  the  vener¬ 
able  Bede,  who  scattered  some  rays  of  light  over  the  darkness 
of  the  eighth  century.  On  this  slight  foundation,  a  huge  super¬ 
structure  of  fable  was  gradually  reared,  by  the  bards  and  the 
monks :  two  orders  of  men  who  equally  abused  the  privilege  of 
fiction.  The  Scottish  nation,  with  mistaken  pride,  adopted  their 
Irish  genealogy;  and  the  annals  of  a  long  line  of  imaginary 
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kings  have  been  adorned  by  the  fancy  of  Boethius  and  the  classic 
elegance  of  Buchanan.114 

8ix  years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  destructive  The  inva- 
inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Piets  required  the  presence  of  his  Bnt»^ 
youngest  son,  who  reigned  in  the  western  empire.  Constans 
visited  his  British  dominions ;  but  we  may  form  some  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  his  achievements  by  the  language  of  pane¬ 
gyric,  which  celebrates  only  his  triumph  over  the  elements ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  good  fortune  of  a  safe  and  easy  passage 
from  the  port  of  Boulogne  to  the  harbour  of  Sandwich.116  The 
calamities  which  the  afflicted  provincials  continued  to  experience, 
from  foreign  war  and  domestic  tyranny,  were  aggravated  by  the 
feeble  and  corrupt  administration  of  the  eunuchs  of  Constantins ; 
and  the  transient  relief  which  they  might  obtain  from  the  virtues 
of  Julian  was  soon  lost  by  the  absence  and  death  of  their  bene¬ 
factor.  The  sums  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  painfully 
collected,  or  liberally  transmitted,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops 
were  intercepted  by  the  avarice  of  the  commanders ;  discharges, 
or,  at  least,  exemptions,  from  the  military  service  were  publicly 
sold ;  the  distress  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  injuriously  deprived 
of  their  legal  and  scanty  subsistence,  provoked  them  to  frequent 
desertion ;  the  nerves  of  discipline  were  relaxed,  and  the  high- 

XM  The  Irish  descent  ol  the  Boots  has  been  revived,  in  the  last  moments  of  its 
decay,  and  strenuously  supported,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker  (Hist,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  vol.  i.  p.  430,  431 ;  and  Genuine  History  of  the  Britons  asserted,  Ac.,  p. 

154-293).  Yet  he  acknowledges,  1.  That  the  Soots  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(i.D.  340)  were  already  settled  in  Caledonia;  and  that  the  Roman  authors  do  not 
afford  any  hints  of  their  emigration  from  another  country.  2.  That  all  the 
accounts  of  6uch  emigrations,  which  have  been  asserted,  or  received,  by  Irish 
bards,  Scotoh  historians,  or  English  antiquaries  (Buchanan,  Cambdcn,  Usher, 
Stillingfleet,  Ac.),  are  totally  fabulous.  3.  That  three  of  the  Irish  tribes  which 
are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (a.d.  150)  were  of  Caledonian  extraction.  4.  That  a 
younger  branch  of  Caledonian  princes,  of  the  house  of  Fingal,  acquired  and 
possessed  the  monarchy  of  Ireland.  After  these  concessions,  the  remaining 
difference  between  Mr.  Whitaker  and  his  adversaries  is  minute  and  obscure. 

The  genuine  history  which  he  produces  of  a  Fergus,  the  cousin  of  Ossian,  who 
was  transplanted  (a.d.  320)  from  Ireland  to  Caledonia,  is  built  on  a  conjectural 
supplement  to  the  Erse  poetry,  and  the  feeble  evidence  of  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  lively  Bpirit  of  the  learned  and  ingenious 
antiquarian  has  tempted  him  to  forget  the  nature  of  a  question,  which  he  so 
vehemently  debates,  and  so  absolutely  decides.  [It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
the  Scots  of  Scotland  were  immigrants  from  (the  north-east  of)  Ireland.  See  Ap¬ 
pendix  2.] 

Hyeme  tumentes  ac  saBvientes  undas  calo&stis  Oceani  sub  remis  vestris ;  .  .  . 
ingperat&ra  imperatoris  faciem  Britannus  expavit.  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus  de 
more  Profan.  Relig.  p.  464,  edit.  Gronov.  ad  ealeem  Minuo,  Fel.  See  Tillemont 
(Hist,  dee  Emperours,  tom.  iv.  p.  336). 
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ways  were  infested  with  robbers.11®  The  oppression  of  the  good 
and  the  impunity  of  the  wicked  equally  contributed  to  diffuse 
through  the  island  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolt ;  and  every 
ambitious  subject,  every  desperate  exile,  might  entertain  a 
reasonable  hope  of  subverting  the  weak  and  distracted  govern¬ 
ment  of  Britain.  The  hostile  tribes  of  the  North,  who  detested 
the  pride  and  power  of  the  King  of  the  World,  suspended 
their  domestic  feuds ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  the  land  and  sea, 
the  Scots,  the  Piets,  and  the  Saxons,  spread  themselves,  with 
rapid  and  irresistible  fury,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the 
shores  of  Kent.  Every  production  of  art  and  nature,  every 
object  of  convenience  or  luxury,  which  they  were  incapable 
of  creating  by  labour  or  procuring  by  trade,  was  accumulated 
in  the  rich  and  fruitful  province  of  Britain.117  A  philosopher 
may  deplore  the  eternal  discord  of  the  human  race,  but  he  will 
confess  that  the  desire  of  spoil  is  a  more  rational  provocation 
than  the  vanity  of  conquest.  From  the  age  of  Constantine  to 
that  of  the  Plantagenets,  this  rapacious  spirit  continued  to  in¬ 
stigate  the  poor  and  hardy  Caledonians ;  but  the  same  people, 
whose  generous  humanity  seems  to  inspire  the  songs  of  Ossian, 
was  disgraced  by  a  savage  ignorance  of  the  virtues  of  peace  and 
of  the  laws  of  war.  Their  southern  neighbours  have  felt,  and 
perhaps  exaggerated,  the  cruel  depredations  of  the  Scots  and 
Piets ; 118  and  a  valiant  tribe  of  Caledonia,  the  Attacotti,119  the 
enemies,  and  afterwards  the  soldiers,  of  Valentinian,  are  accused, 
by  an  eye-witness,  of  delighting  in  the  taste  of  human  flesh. 
When  they  hunted  the  woods  for  prey,  it  is  said  that  they 
attacked  the  shepherd  rather  than  his  flock;  and  that  they 
curiously  selected  the  most  delicate  and  brawny  parts,  both  of 
males  and  females,  which  they  prepared  for  their  horrid 


116  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  o.  xxxix.  p.  264.  This  curious  passage  has  escaped 
the  diligenoe  of  our  British  antiquaries. 

117 The  Caledonians  praised  and  coveted  the  gold,  the  steeds,  the  lights,  Ac.,  of 
the  stranger.  See  Dr.  Blair’s  Dissertation  on  Ossian,  vol.  ii.  p.  343 ;  and  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson's  Introduction,  p.  242-286. 

118  Lord  Lyttleton  has  circumstantially  related  (History  of  Henry  H.  vol.  i.  p. 
182),  and  Sir  David  Dalrymple  has  slightly  mentioned  (Annals  of  Sootland,  vol. 
i.  p.  69),  a  barbarous  inroad  of  the  Scots,  at  a  time  (a.d.  1137)  when  law,  religion, 
and  society  must  have  softened  their  primitive  manners. 

1,9  Attacotti  bellioosa  hominum  natio.  Ammian.  xxvii.  8.  Cambden  (Intro- 
duct.  p.  clii.)  has  restored  their  true  name  in  the  text  of  Jerom.  The  bands  of 
Attaootti,  which  Jerom  had  seen  in  Gaul,  were  afterwards  stationed  in  Italy  and 
niyricum  (Notitia,  S.  viii.  xxxix.  xL). 
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repasts.130  If,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  commercial  and 
literary  town  of  Glasgow,  a  race  of  cannibals  has  really  existed, 
we  may  contemplate,  in  the  period  of  the  Scottish  history,  the 
opposite  extremes  of  savage  and  civilized  life.  Such  reflections 
tend  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  ideas,  and  to  encourage  the 
pleasing  hope  that  New  Zealand  may  produce,  in  some  future 
age,  the  Hume  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Every  messenger  who  escaped  across  the  British  channel  Beston- 
conveyed  the  most  melancholy  and  alarming  tidings  to  the  ears  Britain  by 
of  Valentinian ;  and  the  emperor  was  soon  informed  that  the  doSu* 
two  military  commanders  of  the  province  had  been  surprised  tBritan- 
and  cut  off  by  the  Barbarians.  Severus,  count  of  the  domestics,  “.^3^70 
was  hastily  dispatched,  and  as  suddenly  recalled,  by  the  court 
of  Treves.  The  representations  of  Jovinus  served  only  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  greatness  of  the  evil ;  and  after  a  long  and  serious 
consultation,  the  defence,  or  rather  the  recovery,  of  Britain  was 
intrusted  to  the  abilities  of  the  brave  Theodosius.  The  exploits 
of  that  general,  the  father  of  a  line  of  emperors,  have  been 
celebrated,  with  peculiar  complacency,  by  the  writers  of  the 
age ;  but  his  real  merit  deserved  their  applause ;  and  his  nomi¬ 
nation  was  received,  by  the  army  and  province,  as  a  sure  presage 
of  approaching  victory.  He  seized  the  favourable  moment  of 
navigation,  and  securely  landed  the  numerous  and  veteran  bands 
of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians,  the  Jovians  and  the  Victors.  In 
his  march  from  Sandwich  to  London,  Theodosius  defeated  several 
parties  of  the  barbarians,  released  a  multitude  of  captives,  and, 
after  distributing  to  his  soldiers  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil, 
established  the  fame  of  disinterested  justice  by  the  restitution 
of  the  remainder  to  the  rightful  proprietors.  The  citizens  of 
London,  who  had  almost  despaired  of  their  safety,  threw  open 
their  gates ;  and,  as  soon  as  Theodosius  had  obtained  from  the 
court  of  Treves  the  important  aid  of  a  military  lieutenant  and 
a  civil  governor,  he  executed,  with  wisdom  and  vigour,  the  labo¬ 
rious  task  of  the  deliverance  of  Britain.111  The  vagrant  soldiers 
were  recalled  to  their  standard ;  an  edict  of  amnesty  dispelled 

1V3  Com  ipse  adoleecentulus  in  GalliA  viderim  Att&oottos  (or  Scotos)  gentem 
Britannicam  humanis  vesci  camibuB;  et  cum  per  silvas  procomm  greges,  et 
ftrm«ntorum  pecudumque  reperiant,  pastorum  nates  et  feminarum  papilla*  solere 
abecindere  ;  et  has  solas  ciborum  delicias  arbitrari.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  Jerom 
(lorn.  ii.  p.  75  (adv.  Jovin.  ii.  7])t  whose  veracity  I  find  no  reason  to  question. 

m  [Theodosius  bad  the  task  too  of  suppressing  a  tyrant,  Valentinus ;  Amm, 
xxxviii.  3.] 
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the  public  apprehensions ;  and  his  cheerful  example  alleviated 
the  rigour  of  martial  discipline.  The  scattered  and  desultory 
warfare  of  the  Barbarians,  who  infested  the  land  and  sea,  de¬ 
prived  him  of  the  glory  of  a  signal  victory;  but  the  prudent 
a.d.  368  spirit  and  consummate  art  of  the  Roman  general  were  displayed 
ant  see  jjj  operations  of  two  campaigns,  which  successively  rescued 
every  part  of  the  province  from  the  hands  of  a  cruel  and  rapacious 
enemy.  The  splendour  of  the  cities  and  the  security  of  the 
fortifications  were  diligently  restored  by  the  paternal  care  of 
Theodosius ;  who  with  a  strong  hand  confined  the  trembling 
Caledonians  to  the  northern  angle  of  the  island,  and  perpetu¬ 
ated,  by  the  name  and  settlement  of  the  new  province  of 
Valentia,  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian.1®  The  voice 
of  poetry  and  panegyric  may  add,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of 
truth,  that  the  unknown  regions  of  Thule  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  Piets;  that  the  oars  of  Theodosius  dashed  the 
waves  of  the  Hyperborean  ocean ;  and  that  the  distant  Orkneys 
were  the  scene  of  his  naval  victory  over  the  Saxon  pirates.1® 
He  left  the  province  with  a  fair,  as  well  as  splendid,  reputation : 
and  was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of 
the  cavalry,  by  a  prince  who  could  applaud  without  envy  the 
merit  of  his  servants.  In  the  important  station  of  the  upper 
Danube,  the  conqueror  of  Britain  checked  and  defeated  the 
armies  of  the  Alemanni  before  he  was  chosen  to  suppress  the 
revolt  of  Africa. 

hi.  HI.  The  prince  who  refuses  to  be  the  judge,  instructs  his 

Tyranny  of  people  to  consider  him  as  the  accomplice,  of  his  ministers.  The 
a.d.  366.40.  military  command  of  Africa  had  been  long  exercised  by  Count 
Romanus,  and  his  abilities  were  not  inadequate  to  his  station  ; 

m  Ammianus  has  concisely  represented  (xx  1,  xxvi.  4,  xxvii.  8,  xxviii.  3)  the 
whole  series  of  the  British  war.  [It  is  generally  said  that  the  name  Valentia  was 
in  honour  of  Valentinian.  But  would  it  not,  in  that  case,  be  Valentiniana  ?  It 
seems  more  likely  that  it  was  a  compliment  to  Valens  on  the  part  of  his  brother.] 
^Horrescit  .  .  .  ratibus  .  .  .  impervia  Thule. 

Hie  .  .  .  neo  falso  nomine  Pictos 
Edomuit.  Scotumque  vago  mucrone  secutus. 

Frcgit  Hyperboreas  remis  audacibus  undas. 

Claudian,  in  iii.  Cons.  Honorii,  ver.  53.  <feo. 

- Maduerunt  Saxone  fuso 

Orcades :  inc&luit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule. 

Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  Ierne. 

In  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  ver.  81,  Ac. 

See  likewise  Pacatus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  5).  But  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate 
the  intrinsic  value  of  flattery  and  metaphor.  Compare  the  British  victories  of 
Bolanus  (Statius.  Silv.  v.  2)  with  his  real  character  (Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agriooi.  o.  16) . 
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bat,  as  sordid  interest  was  the  sole  motive  of  his  conduct,  he 
acted,  on  most  occasions,  as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the 
province  and  the  friend  of  the  Barbarians  of  the  desert.  The 
three  flourishing  cities  of  Oea,  Leptis,  and  Sabrata,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Tripoli,  had  long  constituted  a  federal  union,1*4 
were  obliged,  for  the  first  time,  to  shut  their  gates  against  a 
hostile  invasion ;  several  of  their  most  honourable  citizens  were 
surprised  and  massacred ;  the  villages,  and  even  the  suburbs, 
were  pillaged ;  and  the  vines  and  fruit-trees  of  that  rich  territory 
were  extirpated  by  the  malicious  savages  of  Getulia.  The  un- 
happy  provincials  implored  the  protection  of  Bomanus;  but 
they  soon  found  that  their  military  governor  was  not  less  cruel 
and  rapacious  than  the  Barbarians.  As  they  were  incapable 
of  furnishing  the  four  thousand  camels,  and  the  exorbitant  pre¬ 
sent,  which  he  required  before  he  would  march  to  the  assistance 
of  Tripoli,  his  demand  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal,  and  he  might 
justly  be  accused  as  the  author  of  the  public  calamity.  In  the 
annual  assembly  of  the  three  cities,  they  nominated  two  deputies, 
to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Yalentinian  the  customary  offering  of  a  gold 
victory ;  and  to  accompany  this  tribute  of  duty,  rather  than  of 
gratitude,  with  their  humble  complaint  that  they  were  ruined 
by  the  enemy  and  betrayed  by  their  governor.  If  the  severity 
of  Valentinian  had  been  rightly  directed,  it  would  have  fallen  on 
the  guilty  head  of  Bomanus.  But  the  Count,  long  exercised  in 
the  arts  of  corruption,  had  dispatched  a  swift  and  trusty  messen¬ 
ger  to  secure  the  venal  friendship  of  Bemigius,  master  of  the 
offices.  The  wisdom  of  the  Imperial  council  was  deceived  by 
artifice ;  and  their  honest  indignation  was  cooled  by  delay.  At 
length,  when  the  repetition  of  complaint  had  been  justified  by 
the  repetition  of  public  misfortunes,  the  notary  PaJladius  was 
sent  from  the  court  of  Treves,  to  examine  the  state  of  Africa, 
and  the  conduct  of  Bomanus.  The  rigid  impartiality  of 
Palladios  was  easily  disarmed :  he  was  tempted  to  reserve  for 
himself  a  part  of  the  public  treasure  which  he  brought  with  him 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops ;  and  from  the  moment  that  he 
was  conscious  of  his  own  guilt,  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to 

194AmmianuR  frequently  mentions  their  oonoilinm  annuum,  legitimum,  Ac. 
Leptis  and  Sabrata  are  long  sinoe  rained ;  but  the  eity  of  Oea,  the  native  country 
of  Apuleius,  still  flourishes  under  the  provincial  denomination  of  Tripoli.  See 
Cellaring  (Geograph.  Antique,  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  81),  D'Anville  (Geographic  Ancienne, 
tom.  lit.  p.  71,  72),  and  Marmol  (Afrique,  tom.  ii.  p.  562). 

vol.  m. — 4 
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Revolt  of 
Firmue. 
a.d.  379 


attest  the  innocence  and  merit  of  the  Count.  The  charge  of  the 
Tripolitans  was  declared  to  be  false  and  frivolous ;  and  Palladius 
himself  was  sent  back  from  Treves  to  Africa,  with  a  special 
commission  to  discover  and  prosecute  the  authors  of  this  impious 
conspiracy  against  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign.  His 
inquiries  were  managed  with  so  much  dexterity  and  success  that 
he  compelled  the  citizens  of  Leptis,  who  had  sustained  a  recent 
siege  of  eight  days,  to  contradict  the  truth  of  their  own  decrees 
and  to  censure  the  behaviour  of  their  own  deputies.  A  bloody 
sentence  was  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  by  the  rash  and 
headstrong  cruelty  of  Valentinian.  The  president  of  Tripoli, 
who  had  presumed  to  pity  the  distress  of  the  province,  was  pub¬ 
licly  executed  at  Utica ;  four  distinguished  citizens  were  put  to 
death  as  the  accomplices  of  the  imaginary  fraud;  and  the 
tongues  of  two  others  were  cut  out  by  the  express  order  of  the 
emperor.  Bomanus,  elated  by  impunity  and  irritated  by  resist¬ 
ance,  was  still  continued  in  the  military  command;  till  the 
Africans  were  provoked  by  his  avarice  to  join  the  rebellious 
standard  of  Firmus,  the  Moor.125 

His  father  Nabal  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  Moorish  princes,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  But,  as  he  left,  either  by  his  wives  or  concubines,  a 
very  numerous  posterity,  the  wealthy  inheritance  was  eagerly 
disputed ;  and  Zamma,  one  of  his  sons,  was  slain  in  a  domestic 
quarrel  by  his  brother  Firmus.  The  implacable  zeal  with  which 
Bomanus  prosecuted  the  legal  revenge  of  this  murder  could  be 
ascribed  only  to  a  motive  of  avarice,  or  personal  hatred ;  but,  on 
this  occasion,  his  claims  were  just ;  his  influence  was  weighty  ; 
and  Firmus  clearly  understood  that  he  must  either  present  hia 
neck  to  the  executioner  or  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the 
Imperial  consistory  to  his  sword  and  to  the  people.1®  He  was 

195  Ammian.  xviii.  6.  TUlemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  25,  67G)  has 
discussed  the  chronological  difficulties  of  the  history  of  Count  Bomanus.  [Attaoks 
of  the  barbarians  on  the  Tripolitan  townB  are  fixed  by  Reiche,  op.  cit.,  to  winter 
863  and  summer  365;  Valentinian  dispatches  Nestorius  and  others  to  protect 
Africa,  winter  365  (Amm.  xxvi.  5,  14) ;  Tripolis  again  invaded,  summer  366 ; 
commission  of  Palladius,  end  of  366 ;  embassy  from  Leptis,  and  return  of  Palladius, 
winter  367  ;  second  visit  of  Palladius  to  Africa,  spring  368  ;  Firmus  rebels,  winter 
371 ;  Theodosius  arrives,  summer  872  (between  May  and  June  372  and  Feb.  878 : 
Sievers,  Studien,  p.  288).] 

128  The  chronology  of  Ammianus  is  loose  and  obscure :  and  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c. 
83,  p.  551,  edit.  Havercamp.)  seems  to  place  the  revolt  of  Firmus  after  the  deaths 
of  Valentinian  and  Valeris.  [Not  so;  Gibbon  has  misread  Orosius.]  Tillemont 
(Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  ▼.  p.  691)  endeavours  to  pick  his  way.  The  patient  and  sore- 
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received  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country;  and,  as  soon  as  it 
appeared  that  Bomanus  was  formidable  only  to  a  submissive 
province,  the  tyrant  of  Africa  became  the  object  of  universal 
contempt.  The  ruin  of  Caesarea,  which  was  plundered  and  burnt 
by  the  licentious  Barbarians,  convinced  the  refractory  cities  of 
the  danger  of  resistance ;  the  power  of  Firmus  was  established, 
at  least  in  the  provinces  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia ;  and  it 
seemed  to  be  his  only  doubt,  whether  he  should  assume  the 
diadem  of  a  Moorish  king  or  the  purple  of  a  Roman  emperor. 

But  the  imprudent  and  unhappy  Africans  soon  discovered  that, 
in  this  rash  insurrection,  they  had  not  sufficiently  consulted  their 
own  strength  or  the  abilities  of  their  leader.  Before  he  could 
procure  any  certain  intelligence  that  the  emperor  of  the  West 
had  fixed  the  choice  of  a  general,  or  that  a  fleet  of  transports 
was  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bhone,  he  was  suddenly  in¬ 
formed  that  the  great  Theodosius,  with  a  small  band  of  veterans,  Theo- 
had  landed  near  Igilgilis,  or  Gigeri,  on  the  African  coast ;  and  recovers 
the  timid  usurper  sunk  under  the  ascendant  of  virtue  and  A.D.'sra 
military  genius.  Though  Firmus  possessed  arms  and  treasures, 
his  despair  of  victory  immediately  reduced  him  to  the  use  of 
those  arts  which,  in  the  same  country  and  in  a  similar  situation, 
had  formerly  been  practised  by  the  crafty  Jugurtha.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  deceive,  by  an  apparent  submission,  the  vigilance  of 
the  Boman  general ;  to  Beduce  the  fidelity  of  his  troops ;  and  to 
protract  the  duration  of  the  war,  by  successively  engaging  the 
independent  tribes  of  Africa  to  espouse  his  quarrel  or  to  protect 
his  flight.  Theodosius  imitated  the  example,  and  obtained  the 
success,  of  his  predecessor  Metellus.  When  Firmus,  in  the 
character  of  a  suppliant,  accused  his  own  rashness  and  humbly 
solicited  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  the  lieutenant  of  Valen- 
tinian  received  and  dismissed  him  with  a  friendly  embrace ;  but 
he  diligently  required  the  useful  and  substantial  pledges  of  a 
sincere  repentance ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded,  by  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  peace,  to  suspend,  for  an  instant,  the  operations  of  an 
active  war.  A  dark  conspiracy  was  detected  by  the  penetration 
of  Theodosius ;  and  he  satisfied,  without  much  reluctance,  the 
public  indignation,  which  he  had  secretly  excited.  Several  of 

footed  male  of  the  Alps  may  be  trusted  in  the  most  slippery  paths.  [Sievers  and 
Beiche  agree  that  the  revolt  was  suppressed  in  873 ;  Cagnat  prefers  the  date  374, 
L/armde  romaine  d’Afrique,  p.  78.] 
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the  guilty  accomplices  of  Firmus  were  abandoned,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  to  the  tumult  of  a  military  execution ;  many 
more,  by  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands,  continued  to 
exhibit  an  instructive  spectacle  of  horror ;  the  hatred  of  the 
rebels  waB  accompanied  with  fear ;  and  the  fear  of  the  Boman 
soldiers  was  mingled  with  respectful  admiration.  Amidst  the 
boundless  plains  of  Getulia,  and  the  innumerable  valleys  of 
Mount  Atlas,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Firmus ; 
and,  if  the  usurper  could  have  tired  the  patience  of  his  antagonist, 
he  would  have  secured  his  person  in  the  depth  of  some  remote 
solitude,  and  expected  the  hopes  of  a  future  revolution.  He 
was  subdued  by  the  perseverance  of  Theodosius;  who  had 
formed  an  inflexible  determination  that  the  war  should  end  only 
by  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  that  every  nation  of  Africa  which 
presumed  to  support  his  cause  should  be  involved  in  his  ruin. 
At  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops,  which  seldom  exceeded 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  the  Boman  general  advanced 
with  a  steady  prudence,  devoid  of  rashness  or  of  fear,  into  the 
heart  of  a  country  where  he  was  sometimes  attacked  by  armies  of 
twenty  thousand  Moors.  The  boldness  of  his  charge  dismayed 
the  irregular  Barbarians ;  they  were  disconcerted  by  his  season¬ 
able  and  orderly  retreats ;  they  were  continually  baffled  by  the 
unknown  resources  of  the  military  art ;  and  they  felt  and  con¬ 
fessed  the  just  superiority  which  was  assumed  by  the  leader  of 
a  civilized  nation.  When  Theodosius  entered  the  extensive 
dominions  of  Igmazen,  king  of  the  Isaflenses,  the  haughty 
savage  required,  in  words  of  defiance,  his  name  and  the  object 
of  his  expedition.  “  I  am,”  replied  the  stem  and  disdainful 
count,  “  I  am  the  general  of  Valentinian,  the  lord  of  the  world  ; 
who  has  sent  me  hither  to  pursue  and  punish  a  desperate  robber. 
Deliver  him  instantly  into  my  hands ;  and  be  assured  that,  if 
thou  dost  not  obey  the  commands  of  my  invincible  sovereign, 
thou,  and  the  people  over  whom  thou  reignest,  shall  be  utterly 
extirpated.”  As  soon  as  Igmazen  was  satisfied  that  his  enemy 
had  strength  and  resolution  to  execute  the  fatal  menace,  he 
consented  to  purchase  a  necessary  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
guilty  fugitive.  The  guards  that  were  placed  to  secure  the 
person  of  Firmus  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of  escape ;  and  the 
Moorish  tyrant,  after  wine  had  extinguished  the  sense  of  danger, 
disappointed  the  insulting  triumph  of  the  Bomans  by  strangling 
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himself  in  the  night.  His  dead  body,  the  only  present  which 
Igmazen  could  offer  to  the  conqueror,  was  carelessly  thrown 
upon  a  camel;  and  Theodosius,  leading  back  his  victorious 
troops  to  Sitifi,  was  saluted  by  the  warmest  acclamations  of 
joy  and  loyalty.127 

Africa  had  been  lost  by  the  vices  of  Romanus ;  it  was  restored  He  u  e*e- 

*  co  tod 

by  the  virtues  of  Theodosius :  and  our  curiosity  may  be  usefully  Carthago, 
directed  to  the  inquiry  of  the  respective  treatment  which  the 
.  two  generals  received  from  the  Imperial  court.  The  authority 
of  Count  Romanus  had  been  suspended  by  the  master-general 
of  the  cavalry ;  and  he  was  committed  to  safe  and  honourable 
custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  His  crimes  were  proved  by  the 
most  authentic  evidence ;  and  the  public  expected,  with  some 
impatience,  the  decree  of  severe  justice.  But  the  partial  and 
powerful  favour  of  Mellobaudes  encouraged  him  to  challenge  iug.  Mero- 
his  legal  judges,  to  obtain  repeated  delays  for  the  purpose  of  °  0B 
procuring  a  crowd  of  friendly  witnesses,  and,  finally,  to  cover 
his  guilty  conduct  by  the  additional  guilt  of  fraud  and  forgery. 

About  the  same  time,  the  restorer  of  Britain  and  Africa,  on  a 
vague  suspicion  that  his  name  and  services  were  superior  to  the 
rank  of  a  subject,  was  ignominiously  beheaded  at  Carthage. 
Valentinian  no  longer  reigned ;  and  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
as  well  as  the  impunity  of  Romanus,  may  justly  be  imputed  to 
the  arts  of  the  ministers  who  abused  the  confidence,  and  de¬ 
ceived  the  inexperienced  youth,  of  his  sons.1*8 

If  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Ammianus  had  been  fortun- stateof 
ately  bestowed  on  the  British  exploits  of  Theodosius,  we  should 
have  traced,  with  eager  curiosity,  the  distinct  and  domestic 
footsteps  of  his  march.  But  the  tedious  enumeration  of  the 
unknown  and  uninteresting  tribes  of  Africa  may  be  reduced  to 
the  general  remark  that  they  were  all  of  the  swarthy  race  of 
the  Moors;  that  they  inhabited  the  back  settlements  of  the 
Mauritanian  and  Numidian  provinces,  the  country,  as  they  have 
since  been  termed  by  the  Arabs,  of  dates  and  of  locusts ; 129  and 

137  Ammian.  xxix.  5.  The  text  of  this  long  chapter  (fifteen  quarto  pages)  is 
broken  and  corrupted,  and  the  narrative  is  perplexed  by  the  want  of  chronological 
and  geographical  landmarks.  [For  the  revolt,  cp.  also  Pacatus,  5.] 

138  Ammianus,  xxviii.  4.  Orosius,  L  vii.  c.  83,  p.  551,  552.  Jerom,  in  Chron. 
p.  187.  [For  confusion  of  Merobaudes  and  Mellobaudes,  cp.  below  p.  71  and  Ap¬ 
pendix  4.] 

19  Leo  Africanus  (in  the  Viaggi  di  Ramusio,  tom.  i.  fol.  78-83)  has  traced  a 
carious  picture  of  the  people  and  the  oountry,  which  are  more  minutely  described 
in  the  Afrique  de  Marmol,  tom.  ill.  p.  1-54. 
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that,  as  the  Boman  power  declined  in  Africa,  the  boundary  of 
civilized  manners  and  cultivated  land  was  insensibly  contracted. 
Beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Moors,  the  vast  and  inhospitable 
desert  of  the  South  extends  above  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
banks  of  the  Niger.  The  ancients,  who  had  a  very  faint  and 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Africa,  were 
sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that  the  torrid  zone  must  ever 
remain  destitute  of  inhabitants ; 1,0  and  they  sometimes  amused 
their  fancy  by  filling  the  vacant  space  with  headless  men,  or 
rather  monsters;1*1  with  homed  and  cloven-footed  satyrs;1*2 
with  fabulous  centaurs ; m  and  with  human  pygmies,  who  waged 
a  bold  and  doubtful  warfare  against  the  cranes.1*4  Carthage 
would  have  trembled  at  the  strange  intelligence  that  the 
countries  on  either  side  of  the  equator  were  filled  with  in¬ 
numerable  nations,  who  differed  only  in  their  colour  from  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  the  human  species  ;  and  the  subjects 
of  the  Boman  empire  might  have  anxiously  expected  that 
the  swarms  of  Barbarians  which  issued  from  the  North 
would  soon  be  encountered  from  the  South  by  new  swarms 
of  Barbarians,  equally  fierce,  and  equally  formidable.  These 
gloomy  terrors  would  indeed  have  been  dispelled  by  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  their  African 


This  uninhabitable  zone  was  gradually  reduced,  by  the  improvements  of 
ancient  geography,  from  forty-five  to  twenty-four,  or  even  sixteen,  degrees  of 
latitude.  See  a  learned  and  judicious  note  of  Dr.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  America, 
voJ.  i.  p.  426. 

131  Intra,  si  credere  libet,  vix  jam  homines  et  magis  semiferi  .  .  .  Blemmyes, 
Satyri,  Ac.  Pomponius  Mela,  i.  4,  p.  26,  edit.  Yosb.  in  8vo.  Pliny  philosophically 
explains  (vi.  35)  the  irregularities  of  nature,  which  he  had  credulously  admitted 
(v.  8). 

1W  If  the  satyr  was  the  Orang-outang,  the  great  human  ape  (Buffon,  Hist. 
Nat.  tom.  xiv.  p.  43,  Ac.),  one  of  that  species  might  actually  be  shown  alive  at 
Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Yet  some  difficulty  will  still  remain 
about  the  conversation  which  St.  Anthony  held  with  one  of  those  pious  savages 
in  the  desert  of  Thebais  (Jerom,  in  Vit.  Paul.  Eremit.  tom.  i.  p.  238). 

133  St.  Anthony  likewise  met  one  of  those  monsters,  whose  existence  was  seri¬ 
ously  asserted  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  public  laughed  ;  but  his  prefect  of 
Egypt  had  the  address  to  send  an  artful  preparation,  the  embalmed  corpse  of  an 
Hippocentaur ,  whioh  was  preserved  almost  a  century  afterwards  in  the  Imperial 
palace.  See  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  vii.  3),  and  the  judicious  observations  of  Fr4ret 
(M4  moires  de  l’Acad.  tom.  vii.  p.  321,  Ac.). 

134  The  fable  of  the  pygmios  is  as  old  as  Homer  (Iliad,  iii.  6).  The  pygmies  of 
India  and  ^Ethiopia  were  (trispithami)  twenty-seven  inches  high.  Every  spring 
their  cavalry  (mounted  on  ramB  and  goats)  marched  in  battle  array  to  destroy  the 
cranes’  eggs,  aliter  (says  Pliny)  futuris  gregibus  non  resisti.  Their  houses  were 
built  of  mud,  feathers,  and  egg-shells.  See  Pliny  (vi.  35,  vii.  2)  and  Strabo  (1.  ii. 
p.  121  [§  1,  9]). 
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enemies.  The  inaction  of  the  negroes  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
effect  either  of  their  virtue  or  of  their  pusillanimity.  They  in¬ 
dulge,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  their  passions  and  appetites ; 
and  the  adjacent  tribes  are  engaged  in  frequent  acts  of  hos¬ 
tility.1*5  But  their  rude  ignorance  has  never  invented  any 
effectual  weapons  of  defence  or  of  destruction  ;  they  appear  in¬ 
capable  of  forming  any  extensive  plans  of  government  or  con¬ 
quest  ;  and  the  obvious  inferiority  of  their  mental  faculties  has 
been  discovered  and  abused  by  the  nations  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Sixty  thousand  blacks  are  annually  embarked  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  never  to  return  to  their  native  country  ; 
but  they  are  embarked  in  chains : 135  and  this  constant  emigra¬ 
tion,  which,  in  the  space  of  two  centuries,  might  have  furnished 
armies  to  overrun  the  globe,  accuses  the  guilt  of  Europe  and  the 
weakness  of  Africa. 

IV.  The  ignominious  treaty  which  saved  the  army  of  Jovian  iv.  the 
had  been  faithfully  executed  on  the  side  of  the  Bomans  ;  and,  fhePer- 
as  they  had  solemnly  renounced  the  sovereignty  and  alliance  of  SS'sewm 
Armenia  and  Iberia,  those  tributary  kingdoms  were  exposed, 
without  protection,  to  the  arms  of  the  Persian  monarch.137 
Sapor  entered  the  Armenian  territories  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  host  of  cuirassiers,  of  archers,  and  of  mercenary  foot ; 
but  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  Sapor  to  mix  war  and 
negotiation,  and  to  consider  falsehood  and  perjury  as  the  most 
powerful  instruments  of  regal  policy.  He  affected  to  praise  the 
prudent  and  moderate  conduct  of  the  king  of  Armenia ;  and  the 
unsuspicious  Tiranus  was  persuaded,  by  the  repeated  assurances  ( Arshak] 
of  insidious  friendship,  to  deliver  his  person  into  the  hands  of  a 
faithless  and  cruel  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  a  Bplendid  enter¬ 
tainment,  he  was  bound  in  chains  of  silver,  as  an  honour  due  to 
the  blood  of  the  Arsacides ;  and,  after  a  short  confinement  in 

us  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  valuable  Hietoire  dee  Voyages  describe 
the  present  state  of  the  negroes.  The  nations  of  the  sea-coast  have  been  polished 
by  European  commerce,  and  those  of  the  inland  oountry  have  been  improved  by 
Moorish  colonies. 

'*•  Histoire  Philosophique  et  Politique,  Ac.,  tom.  iv.  p.  192. 

m  The  evidence  of  Ammianus  is  original  and  decisive  (xxvii.  12).  Moses  of 
Chorene  (1.  iii.  o.  17,  p.  249,  and  o.  34,  p.  269)  and  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Persioo,  1. 
i.  c.  5,  p.  17,  edit.  Louvre)  have  beenbonsnlted ;  but  those  historians,  who  confound 
distinot  facte,  repeat  the  same  events,  and  introduce  strange  stories,  must  be  used 
with  diffidence  and  caution.  [The  account  in  the  text  of  the  war  about  Armenia 
is  vitiated  by  numerous  confusions.  The  only  good  sources  are  Faustus  and 
Ammian.  See  above,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  17.] 
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the  Tower  of  Oblivion  at  Ecba tana, 138  he  was  released  from  the 
miseries  of  life,  either  by  his  own  dagger  or  by  that  of  an 
assassin.  The  kingdom  of  Armenia  was  reduced  to  the  state 
of  a  Persian  province  ;  the  administration  was  shared  between 
a  distinguished  satrap  and  a  favourite  eunuch ;  and  Sapor 
marched,  without  delay,  to  subdue  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Iberians.  Sauromaces,  who  reigned  in  that  country  by  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  emperors,  was  expelled  by  a  superior  force  ;  and, 
as  an  insult  on  the  majesty  of  Borne,  the  King  of  kings  placed 
a  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  abject  vassal  Aspacuras.  The  city 
of  Artogerassa 180  was  the  only  place  of  Armenia  which  presumed 
to  resist  the  effort  of  his  arms.  The  treasure  deposited  in  that 
strong  fortress  tempted  the  avarice  of  Sapor ;  but  the  danger  of 
Olympias,  the  wife,  or  widow,  of  the  Armenian  king,  excited 
the  public  compassion,  and  animated  the  desperate  valour  of  her 
subjects  and  soldiers.  The  Persians  were  surprised  and  re¬ 
pulsed  under  the  walls  of  Artogerassa,  by  a  bold  and  well- 
concerted  sally  of  the  besieged.  But  the  forces  of  Sapor  were 
continually  renewed  and  increased ;  the  hopeless  courage  of  the 
garrison  was  exhausted ;  the  strength  of  the  walls  yielded  to  the 
assault ;  and  the  proud  conqueror,  after  wasting  the  rebellious 
city  with  fire  and  sword,  led  away  captive  an  unfortunate  queen, 
who,  in  a  more  auspicious  hour,  had  been  the  destined  bride  of 
the  son  of  Constantine.140  Yet,  if  Sapor  already  triumphed  in 
the  easy  conquest  of  two  dependent  kingdoms,  he  soon  felt 
that  a  country  is  unsubdued,  as  long  as  the  minds  of  the  people 
are  actuated  by  an  hostile  and  contumacious  spirit.  The  satraps, 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  trust,  embraced  the  first  opportunity 
of  regaining  the  affection  of  their  countrymen  and  of  signalizing 
their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Persian  name.  Since  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Armenians  and  Iberians,  those  nations  considered 
the  Christians  as  the  favourites,  and  the  Magians  as  the  adver¬ 
saries,  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  the  influence  of  the  clergy  over 

138  [Castle  of  Aniush  (Ammian  calls  it  Agabana),  in  Susiana  ;  exact  locality  is 
uncertain.  For  the  events  (Gibbon  makes  Arshak  into  Tiran)  see  Fanstns,  iv.  54.] 

m  Perhaps  Artagera,  or  Ardis  [  =  Ardakers] ;  under  whose  walls  Gains,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  was  wounded.  This  fortress  was  situate  above  Amida, 
near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Tigris.  See  d’Anville,  G6ographie  Ancienne,  tom. 
ii.  p.  106. 

140  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  701)  proves  from  ohronology 
that  Olympias  must  have  been  the  mother  of  Para.  [The  wife  was  Pharandaem, 
not  Olympias ;  Fanstns,  iv.  55.] 
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a  superstitious  people  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  cause  of 
Rome ;  and,  as  long  as  the  successors  of  Constantine  disputed 
with  those  of  Artaxerxes  the  sovereignty  of  the  intermediate 
provinces,  the  religious  connexion  always  threw  a  decisive  ad¬ 
vantage  into  the  scale  of  the  empire.  A  numerous  and  active 
party  acknowledged  Para,  the  son  of  Tiranus,  as  the  lawful  tp»pi 
sovereign  of  Armenia ;  and  his  title  to  the  throne  was  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hereditary  succession  of  five  hundred  years.  By 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Iberians,  the  country  was 
equally  divided  between  the  rival  princes ;  and  Aspacuras,  who 
owed  his  diadem  to  the  choice  of  Sapor,  was  obliged  to  declare 
that  his  regard  for  his  children,  who  were  detained  as  hostages 
by  the  tyrant,  was  the  only  consideration  which  prevented  him 
from  openly  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Persia.  The  emperor 
Valens,  who  respected  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  and  who 
was  apprehensive  of  involving  the  East  in  a  dangerous  war,  ven¬ 
tured,  with  slow  and  cautious  measures,  to  support  the  Roman 
party  in  the  kingdoms  of  Iberia  and  Armenia.  Twelve  legions 
established  the  authority  of  Sauromaces  on  the  banks  of  the  u.d.  372] 
Cyrus.  The  Euphrates  was  protected  by  the  valour  of  Arin- 
theus.  A  powerful  army,  under  the  command  of  Count  Trajan, 
and  of  Vadomair,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  fixed  their  camp  on  the 
confines  of  Armenia.  But  they  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to 
commit  the  first  hostilities,  which  might  be  understood  as  a 
breach  of  the  treaty;  and  such  was  the  implicit  obedience  of 
the  Roman  general  that  they  retreated,  with  exemplary  patience, 
under  a  shower  of  Persian  arrows,  till  they  had  clearly  acquired 
a  just  title  to  an  honourable  and  legitimate  victory.  Yet  these  u.d.  373. 
appearances  of  war  insensibly  subsided  in  a  vain  and  tedious  vagaba°nt»] 
negotiation.  The  contending  parties  supported  their  claims  by 
mutual  reproaches  of  perfidy  and  ambition ;  and  it  should  seem 
that  the  original  treaty  was  expressed  in  very  obscure  terms, 
since  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  their  incon¬ 
clusive  appeal  to  the  partial  testimony  of  the  generals  of  the 
two  nations  who  had  assisted  at  the  negotiations.141  The  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Goths  and  Huns,  which  soon  afterwards  shook  the 
foundations  of  the  Roman  empire,  exposed  the  provinces  of  Asia 

141  Ammianus  (xxvii.  12,  xxix.  1,  xxx.  1,  2)  has  described  the  events,  without 
the  dates,  of  the  Persian  war.  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Armen.  1.  iii.  c.  28,  p. 

261,  e.  31,  p.  266,  o.  35,  p.  271)  affords  some  additional  faots ;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  truth  from  fable. 
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to  the  arms  of  Sapor.  But  the  declining  age,  and  perhaps  the 
infirmities,  of  the  monarch  suggested  new  maxims  of  tranquil- 
(summer  and  moderation.  His  death,  which  happened  in  the  full 
379]  maturity  of  a  reign  of  seventy  years,  changed  in  a  moment  the 
court  and  councils  of  Persia ;  and  their  attention  was  most  prob¬ 
ably  engaged  by  domestic  troubles,  and  the  distant  efforts  of  a 
Carmanian  war.142  The  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  was 
The  treaty  lost  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  The  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and 
a.d.  3»t '  Iberia  were  permitted,  by  the  mutual,  though  tacit,  consent  of 
both  empires,  to  resume  their  doubtful  neutrality.  In  the  first 
years  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  a  Persian  embassy  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  to  excuse  the  unjustifiable  measures  of  the 
former  reign ;  and  to  offer,  as  the  tribute  of  friendship,  or  even 
of  respect,  a  splendid  present  of  gems,  of  silk,  and  of  Indian 
elephants.143 

Adven^  In  the  general  picture  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  under  the 
Pam.  kins  reign  of  Valens,  the  adventures  of  Para  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  singular  objects.  The  noble  youth,  by  the  per- 
tpharand-  suasion  of  his  mother  Olympias,  had  escaped  through  the  Per- 
u  d.  367]  sian  host  that  besieged  Artogerassa,  and  implored  the  protection 
of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  By  his  timid  councils,  Para  was 
[restored  alternately  supported,  and  recalled,  and  restored,  and  betrayed. 
The  hopes  of  the  Armenians  were  sometimes  raised  by  the 
presence  of  their  natural  sovereign ;  and  the  ministers  of  Valens 
were  satisfied  that  they  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  public 
faith,  if  their  vassal  was  not  suffered  to  assume  the  diadem  and 
title  of  King.  But  they  soon  repented  of  their  own  rashness. 
They  were  confounded  by  the  reproaches  and  threats  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  They  found  reason  to  distrust  the  cruel 
and  inconstant  temper  of  Para  himself,  who  sacrificed,  to  the 
(a.d.  37i]  slightest  suspicions,  the  lives  of  his  most  faithful  servants ;  and 
held  a  secret  and  disgraceful  correspondence  with  the  assassin 
of  his  father  and  the  enemy  of  his  country.  Under  the  specious 

142  Artaxerxes  was  the  successor  and  brother  (the  cousin-german)  of  the  great 
Sapor;  and  the  guardian  of  his  son  Sapor  III.  (Agathias,  1.  iv.  p.  186,  edit. 
Louvre  [o.  26,  p.  263,  ed.  Bonn]).  See  the  Universal  History,  vol.  xi.  p.  86,  161. 
The  authors  of  that  unequal  work  have  compiled  the  Sassanian  dynasty  with 
erudition  and  diligence  ;  but  it  is  a  preposterous  arrangement  to  divide  the  Bom&n 
and  Oriental  accounts  into  two  distinct  histories.  [The  first  year  of  Ardeshir, 
successor  of  Sapor,  was  reckoned  from  19  Aug.  379,  Nfildeke,  Geschichte  der  Terser 
und  Araber,  Ac.,  p.  418.  For  dates  of  his  successors  see  Appendix  5.] 

143  Pacatus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  22,  and  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  84.  Ictumqne  turn 
foedus  est,  quo  universuB  Oriens  usque  ad  nune  (a.d.  416)  trauquillissime  fruitur. 
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pretence  of  consulting  with  the  emperor  on  the  subject  of  their 
common  interest,  Para  was  persuaded  to  descend  from  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  where  his  party  was  in  arms,  and  to  trust 
his  independence  and  safety  to  the  discretion  of  a  perfidious 
court.  The  king  of  Armenia,  for  such  he  appeared  in  his  own 
eyes  and  in  those  of  his  nation,  was  received  with  due  honours 
by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  through  which  he  passed ; 
but,  when  he  arrived  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  his  progress  was 
stopped  under  various  pretences;  his  motions  were  watched 
with  respectful  vigilance ;  and  he  gradually  discovered  that  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Bomans.  Para  suppressed 
his  indignation,  dissembled  his  fears,  and,  after  secretly  pre¬ 
paring  hiB  escape,  mounted  on  horseback  with  three  hundred  of 
his  faithful  followers.  The  officer  stationed  at  the  door  of  his 
apartment  immediately  communicated  his  flight  to  the  consular 
of  Cilicia,  who  overtook  him  in  the  suburbs,  and  endeavoured, 
without  success,  to  dissuade  him  from  prosecuting  his  rash  and 
dangerous  design.  A  legion  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  royal 
fugitive ;  but  the  pursuit  of  infantry  could  not  be  very  alarming 
to  a  body  of  light  cavalry ;  and  upon  the  first  cloud  of  arrows 
that  was  discharged  into  the  air  they  retreated  with  precipi¬ 
tation  to  the  gates  of  Tarsus.  After  an  incessant  march  of  two 
days  and  two  nights,  Para  and  his  Armenians  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates ;  but  the  passage  of  the  river,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  swim,  was  attended  with  some  delay  and  some  loss. 
The  country  was  alarmed ;  and  the  two  roads,  which  were  only 
separated  by  an  interval  of  three  miles,  had  been  occupied  by  a 
thousand  archers  on  horseback,  under  the  command  of  a  count 
and  a  tribune.  Para  must  have  yielded  to  superior  force,  if  the 
accidental  arrival  of  a  friendly  traveller  had  not  revealed  the 
danger,  and  the  means  of  escape.  A  dark  and  almost  imper¬ 
vious  path  securely  conveyed  the  Armenian  troop  through  the 
thicket;  and  Para  had  left  behind  him  the  count  and  the 
tribune,  while  they  patiently  expected  his  approach  along  the 
public  highways.  They  returned  to  the  Imperial  court  to  excuse 
their  want  of  diligence  or  success :  and  seriously  alleged  that 
the  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  a  skilful  magician,  had  trans¬ 
formed  himself  and  his  followers,  and  passed  before  their  eyes 
under  a  borrowed  shape.  After  his  return  to  his  native  king¬ 
dom,  Para  still  continued  to  profess  himself  the  friend  and  ally 
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of  the  Romans ;  but  the  Romans  had  injured  him  too  deeply 
ever  to  forgive,  and  the  secret  sentence  of  his  death  was  signed 
in  the  council  of  Valens.  The  execution  of  the  bloody  deed 
was  committed  to  the  subtle  prudence  of  Count  Trajan ;  and  he 
had  the  merit  of  insinuating  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the 
credulous  prince,  that  he  might  find  an  opportunity  of  stabbing 
him  to  the  heart.  Para  was  invited  to  a  Roman  banquet,  which 
had  been  prepared  with  all  the  pomp  and  sensuality  of  the  East : 
the  hall  resounded  with  cheerful  music,  and  the  company  was 
already  heated  with  wine;  when  the  count  retired  for  an  instant, 
drew  his  sword,  and  gave  the  signal  of  the  murder.  A  robust 
and  desperate  Barbarian  instantly  rushed  on  the  king  of 
Armenia;  and,  though  he  bravely  defended  his  life  with  the 

a.d.  374  first  weapon  that  chance  offered  to  his  hand,  the  table  of  the 
Imperial  general  was  stained  with  the  royal  blood  of  a  guest, 
and  an  ally.  Such  were  the  weak  and  wicked  maxims  of  the 
Roman  administration,  that,  to  attain  a  doubtful  object  of 
political  interest,  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  sacred  rights 
of  hospitality  were  inhumanly  violated  in  the  face  of  the 
world.144 

v.  ww  V.  During  a  peaceful  interval  of  thirty  years,  the  Romans 

conqaeita  secured  their  frontiers,  and  the  Goths  extended  their  dominions. 

of  Hot  9 

manrio  The  victories  of  the  great  Hermanric,145  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
and  the  most  noble  of  the  race  of  the  Amali,  have  been  com¬ 
pared,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  exploits  of 
Alexander :  with  this  singular,  and  almost  incredible,  difference, 
that  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Gothic  hero,  instead  of  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  vigour  of  youth,  was  displayed  with  glory  and 
success  in  the  extreme  period  of  human  life,  between  the  age 
of  fourscore  and  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  The  independent 
tribes  were  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  acknowledge  the  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths  as  the  sovereign  of  the  Gothic  nation;  the 
chiefs  of  the  Visigoths,  or  Thervingi,  renounced  the  royal  title. 


144  See  in  Ammianus  (xxx.  1)  the  adventures  of  Para.  [Pap  is  the  true  name, 
Faustus,  B.  H.  passim.]  Moses  of  Chorene  calls  him  Tiridates ;  and  tells  a  long 
and  not  improbable  story  of  his  son  Gnelus ;  who  afterwards  made  himself 
popular  in  Armenia,  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  king  (1.  iii.  c.  21, 
Ac.,  p.  253,  Ac.).  [Knel  was  nephew  of  Arshak,  who  killed  him  and  married  his 
wife  Pharandzem.  Faustus,  iv.  15.] 

145  The  concise  account  of  the  reign  and  conquests  of  Hermanric,  seems  to  bo 
one  of  the  valuable  fragments  which  Jornandes  (c.  28)  borrowed  from  the  Gothic 
histories  of  Ablavius,  or  Cassiodorus. 
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and  assumed  the  more  humble  appellation  of  Judges  ;14®  and, 
among  those  judges,  Athanaric,  Fritigern,  and  Alavivus  were 
the  most  illustrious,  by  their  personal  merit,  as  well  as  by  their 
vicinity  to  the  Boman  provinces.  These  domestic  conquests, 
which  increased  the  military  power  of  Hermanric,  enlarged  his 
ambitious  designs.  He  invaded  the  adjacent  countries  of  the 
North ;  and  twelve  considerable  nations,  whose  names  and  limits 
cannot  be  accurately  defined,  successively  yielded  to  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Gothic  arms.1*7  The  Heruli,  who  inhabited  the 
marshy  lands  near  the  lake  Mseotis,  were  renowned  for  their 
strength  and  agility ;  and  the  assistance  of  their  light  infantry 
was  eagerly  solicited,  and  highly  esteemed,  in  all  the  wars  of 
the  Barbarians.  But  the  active  spirit  of  the  Heruli  was  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  slow  and  steady  perseverance  of  the  Goths ;  and, 
after  a  bloody  action,  in  which  the  king  was  slain,  the  remains 
of  that  warlike  tribe  became  an  useful  accession  to  the  camp  of 
Hermanric.  He  then  marched  against  the  Yenedi,  unskilled 
in  the  use  of  arms,  and  formidable  only  by  their  numbers,  which 
filled  the  wide  extent  of  the  plains  of  modern  Poland.  The 
victorious  Goths,  who  were  not  inferior  in  numbers,  prevailed  in 
the  contest,  by  the  decisive  advantages  of  exercise  and  disci¬ 
pline.  After  the  submission  of  the  Yenedi,  the  conqueror  ad¬ 
vanced,  without  resistance,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  JSstii : 148 
an  ancient  people,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  province 
of  Esthonia.  Those  distant  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  coast  were 
supported  by  the  labours  of  agriculture,  enriched  by  the  trade 
of  amber,  and  consecrated  by  the  peculiar  worship  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods.  But  the  scarcity  of  iron  obliged  the  ^Sstian 
warriors  to  content  themselves  with  wooden  clubs;  and  the 
reduction  of  that  wealthy  country  is  ascribed  to  the  prudence, 
rather  than  to  the  arms,  of  Hermanric.  His  dominions,  which 

[While  the  East  Goths  had  at  an  early  time  formed  a  monarchy,  the  West 
Goths  wore  under  a  number  of  chiefs — tyxorrcs,  indices — without  a  single  head. 
There  is  no  proof  that  Hermanric  incorporated  them  in  his  kingdom.  Cp.  Schmidt, 
Geechichte  der  deutschen  Stamme,  i.  1,  95  sgg.] 

147  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  l’Europe,  t.  vi.  p.  811-829)  investigates, 
with  more  industry  than  success,  the  nations  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Hermanric. 
Be  denies  the  existence  of  the  Vasinobroncae ,  on  account  of  the  immoderate  length 
of  their  name.  Yet  the  French  envoy  to  Ratisbon,  or  Dresden,  must  have  tra- 
rtrsed  the  country  of  the  Medionnatrici. 

148  The  edition  of  Grotius  (Jomandes,  p.  642  [xxiii.  §  120])  exhibits  the  name 
of  JEstri.  But  reason  and  the  Ambrosian  Ms.  have  restored  the  JEstii,  whose 
manners  and  situation  are  expressed  by  the  pencil  of  Tacitus  (Germania,  c.  45). 
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extended  from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  included  the  native 
seats,  and  the  recent  acquisitions,  of  the  Goths ;  and  he  reigned 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Germany  and  Scythia  with  the  authority 
of  a  conqueror,  and  sometimes  with  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  But 

he  reigned  over  a  part  of  the  globe  incapable  of  perpetuating 
and  adorning  the  glory  of  its  heroes.  The  name  of  Herman- 
ric  is  almost  buried  in  oblivion;  his  exploits  are  imperfectly 
known;  and  the  Bomans  themselves  appeared  unconscious  of 
the  progress  of  an  aspiring  power,  which  threatened  the  liberty 
of  the  North  and  the  peace  of  the  empire.149 
The  C&UB6  The  Goths  had  contracted  an  hereditary  attachment  for  the 
Gothic  Imperial  house  of  Constantine,  of  whose  power  and  liberality 

A.Dr.  366  they  had  received  so  many  signal  proofs.  They  respected  the 

public  peace ;  and,  if  an  hostile  band  sometimes  presumed  to 
pass  the  Boman  limit,  their  irregular  conduct  was  candidly 
ascribed  to  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  Barbarian  youth. 
Their  contempt  for  two  new  and  obscure  princes,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne  by  a  popular  election,  inspired  the  Goths 
with  bolder  hopes;  and,  while  they  agitated  some  design  of 
marching  their  confederate  force  under  the  national  standard,160 
they  were  easily  tempted  to  embrace  the  party  of  Procopius, 
and  to  foment,  by  their  dangerous  aid,  the  civil  discord  of  the 
Bomans.  The  public  treaty  might  stipulate  no  more  than  ten 
thousand  auxiliaries ;  but  the  design  was  so  zealously  adopted 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Visigoths  that  the  army  which  passed  the 
Danube  amounted  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  men.161 
They  marched  with  the  proud  confidence  that  their  invincible 
valour  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  Boman  empire ;  and  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the  Barbarians, 
who  displayed  the  insolence  of  masters  and  the  licentiousness 
of  enemies.  But  the  intemperance  which  gratified  their  appe¬ 
tites  retarded  their  progress ;  and,  before  the  Goths  could  receive 
any  certain  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Procopius, 
they  perceived,  by  the  hostile  state  of  the  country,  that  the 

140  Ammianus  (xxxi.  3)  observes,  in  general  terms :  Ermenrichi  .  .  .  nobilissimi 
Regis,  et,  per  multa  variaqne  fortiter  facta,  vioinis  gentibns  formidati,  <&c. 

180  Yalens  .  .  .  docetur  relationibus  Ducum,  gentem  Gothorum,  e&  tempestate 
intactam  ideoque  saevissimam  conspirantem  in  unum,  ad  pervadenda  par&ri  ool- 
limitia  Thraciarum.  Ammian.  xxvi.  6. 

151 M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  l’Enrope,  tom.  vi.  p.  332)  has  curiously 
ascertained  the  real  number  of  these  auxiliaries.  The  3000  of  Ammianus,  and  the 
10,000  of  Zosimus,  were  only  the  first  divisions  of  the  Gothio  army. 
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civil  and  military  powers  were  resumed  by  his  successful  rival. 

A  chain  of  posts  and  fortifications,  skilfully  disposed  by  Yalens, 
or  the  generals  of  Valens,  resisted  their  march,  prevented  their 
retreat,  and  intercepted  their  subsistence.  The  fierceness  of 
the  Barbarians  was  tamed  and  suspended  by  hunger ;  they  in¬ 
dignantly  threw  down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror, 
who  offered  them  food  and  chains ;  the  numerous  captives  were 
distributed  in  all  the  cities  of  the  East ;  and  the  provincials, 
who  were  soon  familiarized  with  their  savage  appearance,  ven¬ 
tured,  by  degrees,  to  measure  their  own  strength  with  these 
formidable  adversaries,  whose  name  had  so  long  been  the  object 
of  their  terror.  The  king  of  Scythia  (and  Hermanric  alone 
could  deserve  so  lofty  a  title)  was  grieved  and  exasperated  by 
this  national  calamity.  His  ambassadors  loudly  complained,  at 
the  court  of  Valens,  of  the  infraction  of  the  ancient  and  solemn 
alliance  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Goths.  They  alleged  that  they  had  fulfilled  the  duty  of 
allies  by  assisting  the  kinsman  and  successor  of  the  emperor 
Julian ;  they  required  the  immediate  restitution  of  the  noble 
captives ;  and  they  urged  a  very  singular  claim,  that  the  Gothic 
generals,  marching  in  arms  and  in  hostile  array,  were  entitled 
to  the  sacred  character  and  privileges  of  ambassadors.  The 
decent  but  peremptory  refusal  of  these  extravagant  demands 
was  signified  to  the  Barbarians  by  Victor,  master-general  of  the 
cavalry ;  who  expressed,  with  force  and  dignity,  the  just  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East.152  The  negotiation  was 
interrupted ;  and  the  manly  exhortations  of  Valentinian  en¬ 
couraged  his  timid  brother  to  vindicate  the  insulted  majesty 
of  the  empire.153 

The  splendour  and  magnitude  of  this  Gothic  war  are  cele-  Hostilities 
bra  ted  by  a  contemporary  historian ; 154  but  the  events  scarcely  a'd.Js£°u' 


m The  march  and  subsequent  negotiation  are  desoribed  in  the  Fragments  of 
Eunapiug  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  18,  edit.  Louvre  [fr.  37,  F.  H.  G.  iv.]).  The  provin¬ 
cials.  who  afterwards  became  familiar  with  the  Barbarians,  found  that  their  strength 
was  more  apparent  than  real.  They  were  tall  of  stature ;  but  their  legs  were  clumsy, 
and  their  shoulders  were  narrow. 

i*3  Valens  enim,  ut  consulto  placuerat  fratri,  oujus  regebatur  arbitrio,  anna 
eoncussit  in  Gothos  ratione  justA  permotus.  AmmianuB  (xxvii.  4)  then  proceeds 
to  describe,  not  the  country  of  the  Goths,  but  the  peaceful  and  obedient  province 
of  Thrace,  which  was  not  affected  by  the  war. 

wEunapius,  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  18,  19  [id.].  The  Greek  sophist  must  have 
considered  as  one  and  the  same  war  the  whole  series  of  Gothic  history  till  the 
victories  and  peace  of  Theodosius. 
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deBerve  the  attention  of  posterity,  except  as  the  preliminary 
steps  of  the  approaching  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire.  In¬ 
stead  of  leading  the  nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  or  even  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
the  aged  monarch  of  the  Goths  resigned  to  the  brave  Athanaric 
the  danger  and  glory  of  a  defensive  war,  against  an  enemy  who 
wielded  with  a  feeble  hand  the  powers  of  a  mighty  state.  A 
bridge  of  boats  was  established  upon  the  Danube ;  the  presence 
of  Yalens  animated  his  troops ;  and  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
war  was  compensated  by  personal  bravery  and  a  wise  deference 
to  the  advice  of  Victor  and  Arintheus,  his  masters-general  of 
the  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  operations  of  the  campaign 
were  conducted  by  their  skill  and  experience ;  but  they  found 
it  impossible  to  drive  the  Visigoths  from  their  strong  posts  in 
the  mountains ;  and  the  devastation  of  the  plains  obliged  the 
Romans  themselves  to  repass  the  Danube  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  incessant  rains,  which  swelled  the  waters  of  the 
river,  produced  a  tacit  suspension  of  arms,  and  confined  the 
emperor  Valens,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer,  to  his  camp  of  Marcianopolis.  The  third  year  of  the 
war  was  more  favourable  to  the  Romans  and  more  pernicious 
to  the  Goths.  The  interruption  of  trade  deprived  the  Bar¬ 
barians  of  the  objects  of  luxury  which  they  already  confounded 
with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  the  desolation  of  a  very  extensive 
tract  of  country  threatened  them  with  the  horrors  of  famine. 
Athanaric  was  provoked,  or  compelled,  to  risk  a  battle,  which 
he  lost,  in  the  plains;  and  the  pursuit  was  rendered  more 
bloody  by  the  cruel  precaution  of  the  victorious  generals,  who 
had  promised  a  large  reward  for  the  head  of  every  Goth  that 
was  brought  into  the  Imperial  camp.  The  submission  of  the 
Barbarians  appeased  the  resentment  of  Valens  and  his  council ; 
the  emperor  listened  with  satisfaction  to  the  flattering  and 
eloquent  remonstrance  of  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  which 
assumed,  for  the  first  time,  a  share  in  the  public  deliberations ; 
and  the  same  generals,  Victor  and  Arintheus,  who  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  directed  the  conduct  of  the  war,  were  empowered  to 
regulate  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  freedom  of  trade,  which 
the  Goths  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  was  restricted  to  two  cities  on 
the  Danube ;  the  rashness  of  their  leaders  was  severely  punished 
by  the  suppression  of  their  pensions  and  subsidies ;  and  the 
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exception,  which  was  stipulated  in  favour  of  Athanaric  alone, 
was  more  advantageous  than  honourable  to  the  Judge  of  the 
Visigoths.  Athanaric,  who,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to  have 
consulted  his  private  interest,  without  expecting  the  orders  of 
his  sovereign,  supported  his  own  dignity,  and  that  of  his  tribe, 
in  the  personal  interview  which  was  proposed  by  the  ministers 
of  Valens.  He  persisted  in  his  declaration  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  him,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  perjury,  ever  to 
set  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  his  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  recent  and  fatal  examples  of  Roman  treachery. 

The  Danube,  which  separated  the  dominions  of  the  two  in¬ 
dependent  nations,  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  the  conference. 

The  Emperor  of  the  East  and  the  Judge  of  the  Visigoths,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  equal  number  of  armed  followers,  advanced 
in  their  respective  barges  to  the  middle  of  the  stream.  After 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  delivery  of  hostages, 

Valens  returned  in  triumph  to  Constantinople ;  and  the  Goths 
remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  about  six  years;  till  they 
were  violently  impelled  against  the  Roman  empire  by  an  in¬ 
numerable  host  of  Scythians,  who  appeared  to  issue  from  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  North.1" 

The  Emperor  of  the  West,  who  had  resigned  to  his  brother  wurof  th« 
the  command  of  the  Lower  Danube,  reserved  for  his  imme-sunn*-^ 
diate  care  the  defence  of  the  Rhestian  and  Illyrian  provinces,  m  *' 
which  spread  so  many  hundred  miles  along  the  greatest  of  the 
European  rivers.  The  active  policy  of  Valentinian  was  con¬ 
tinually  employed  in  adding  new  fortifications  to  the  security 
of  the  frontier ;  but  the  abuse  of  this  policy  provoked  the  just 
resentment  of  the  Barbarians.  The  Quadi  complained  that 
the  ground  for  an  intended  fortress  had  been  marked  out  on 
their  territories;  and  their  complaints  were  urged  with  so 
much  reason  and  moderation  that  Equitius,  master-general  of 
niyricum,  consented  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
till  he  should  be  more  dearly  informed  of  the  will  of  his  sove- 


m  The  Gothic  war  is  described  by  Ammianus  (xxvii.  5)f  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  211- 
214  [c.  10]),  and  Themistins  (Orat.  x.  p.  129-141).  The  orator  Themistius  was  sent 
from  the  senate  of  Constantinople  to  oongratulate  the  victorious  emperor ;  and  his 
servile  eloquence  compares  Valens  on  the  Danube  to  Aohilles  in  the  Scamander. 
Jomandes  forgets  a  war  peculiar  to  the  Tim-Goths,  and  inglorious  to  the  Gothic 
name  (Mascou’s  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  vii.  3). 
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reign.  This  fair  occasion  of  injuring  a  rival,  and  of  advanc¬ 
ing  the  fortune  of  his  son,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  inhuman 
Maximin,  the  prefect,  or  rather  tyrant,  of  Gaul.  The  passions 
of  Valentinian  were  impatient  of  control ;  and  he  credulously 
listened  to  the  assurances  of  his  favourite  that,  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Valeria,  and  the  direction  of  the  work,  were  intrusted 
to  the  zeal  of  his  son  Marcell inus,  the  emperor  should  no  longer 
be  importuned  with  the  audacious  remonstrances  of  the  Bar¬ 
barians.168  The  subjects  of  Borne,  and  the  natives  of  Germany, 
were  insulted  by  the  arrogance  of  a  young  and  worthless 
minister,  who  considered  his  rapid  elevation  as  the  proof  and 
reward  of  his  superior  merit.  He  affected,  however,  to  receive 
the  modest  application  of  Gabinius,  king  of  the  Quadi,  with 
some  attention  and  regard;  but  this  artful  civility  concealed 
a  dark  and  bloody  design,  and  the  credulous  prince  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  accept  the  pressing  invitation  of  Marcell  inus.  I  am 
at  a  loss  how  to  vary  the  narrative  of  similar  crimes ;  or  how 
to  relate  that,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  but  in  remote 
parts  of  the  empire,  the  inhospitable  table  of  two  Imperial 
generals  was  stained  with  the  royal  blood  of  two  guests  and 
allies,  inhumanly  murdered  by  their  order  and  in  their  presence. 
The  fate  of  Gabinius  and  of  Para  was  the  Bame :  but  the  cruel 
death  of  their  sovereign  was  resented  in  a  very  different 
manner  by  the  servile  temper  of  the  Armenians  and  the  free 
and  daring  spirit  of  the  Germans.  The  Quadi  were  much  de¬ 
clined  from  that  formidable  power  which,  in  the  time  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  had  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Borne. 
But  they  still  possessed  arms  and  courage ;  their  courage  was 
animated  by  despair,  and  they  obtained  the  usual  reinforcement 
of  the  cavalry  of  their  Sarmatian  allies.  So  improvident  was 
the  assassin  Marcellinus  that  he  chose  the  moment  when  the 
bravest  veterans  had  been  drawn  away  to  suppress  the  revolt 
of  Firmus ;  and  the  whole  province  was  exposed,  with  a  very 
feeble  defence,  to  the  rage  of  the  exasperated  Barbarians. 
They  invaded  Pannonia  in  the  season  of  harvest ;  unmercifully 
destroyed  every  object  of  plunder  which  they  could  not  easily 

“•[The  measures  taken  for  the  security  of  Valeria  are  illustrated  by  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  found  near  Gran  (C.  I.  L.  3,  3653),  which  records  the  oonstruotion  of  a  burgum 
named  Commercium.  In  377  a.d.  Frigeridus  was  dux  of  Valeria,  and  his  name  is 
preserved  inscribed  on  several  tiles,  G.  I.  L.  8,  3761.  Op.  also  Mommsen,  Hermes, 
17,  p.  523.] 
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transport;  and  either  disregarded  or  demolished  the  empty 
fortifications.  The  princess  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Constantius  and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  great 
Constantine,  very  narrowly  escaped.  That  royal  maid,  who 
had  innocently  supported  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  was  now 
the  destined  wife  of  the  heir  of  the  Western  empire.  She 
traversed  the  peaceful  province  with  a  splendid  and  unarmed 
train.  Her  person  was  saved  from  danger,  and  the  republic 
from  disgrace,  by  the  active  zeal  of  Messalla,  governor  of  the 
provinces.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  the  village,  where 
she  stopped  only  to  dine,  was  almost  encompassed  by  the  Bar¬ 
barians,  he  hastily  placed  her  in  his  own  chariot,  and  drove 
full  speed  till  he  reached  the  gates  of  Sirmium,  which  were 
at  the  distance  of  six  and  twenty  miles.  Even  Sirmium 
might  not  have  been  secure,  if  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  had 
diligently  advanced  during  the  general  consternation  of  the 
magistrates  and  people.  Their  delay  allowed  Probus,  the 
Pr®torian  praefect,  sufficient  time  to  recover  his  own  spirits 
and  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  citizens.  He  skilfully 
directed  their  strenuous  efforts  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  de¬ 
cayed  fortifications ;  and  procured  the  seasonable  and  effectual 
assistance  of  a  company  of  archers,  to  protect  the  capital  of  the 
Illyrian  provinces.  Disappointed  in  their  attempts  against  the 
walls  of  Sirmium,  the  indignant  Barbarians  turned  their  arms 
against  the  master-general  of  the  frontier,  to  whom  they  un¬ 
justly  attributed  the  murder  of  their  king.  Equitius  could 
bring  into  the  field  no  more  than  two  legions ;  but  they  con¬ 
tained  the  veteran  strength  of  the  MaBsian  and  Pannonian 
bands.  The  obstinacy  with  which  they  disputed  the  vain 
honours  of  rank  and  precedency  was  the  cause  of  their  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  and,  while  they  acted  with  separate  forces  and  divided 
councils,  they  were  surprised  and  slaughtered  by  the  active 
vigour  of  the  Sarmatian  horse.  The  success  of  this  invasion 
provoked  the  emulation  of  the  bordering  tribes ;  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Maesia  would  infallibly  have  been  lost,  if  young  Theo¬ 
dosius,  the  duke,  or  military  commander,  of  the  frontier,  had  not 
signalized,  in  the  defeat  of  the  public  enemy,  an  intrepid  genius, 
worthy  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  of  his  future  greatness.187 

iff  AmmUnas  (xxix.  6)  and  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  219,  220  [o.  16])  oarefully  mark 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Quadio  and  Sarmatian  war.  [Cp.  Ranke,  Welt- 
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The  ex¬ 
pedition 


a.d.  875 


The  mind  of  Valentinian,  who  then  resided  at  Treves,  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  calamities  of  Ulyricom ;  but  the  lateness 
of  the  season  suspended  the  execution  of  hiB  designs  till  the 
ensuing  spring.  He  marched  in  person,  with  a  considerable 
part  of  the  forces  of  Gaul,  from  the  banks  of  the  Moselle ;  and 
to  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of  the  Sarmatians,  who  met  him 
on  the  way,  he  returned  a  doubtful  answer  that,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  scene  of  action,  he  should  examine  and  pronounce. 
When  he  arrived  at  Sirmium,  he  gave  audience  to  the  deputies 
of  the  Illyrian  provinces ;  who  loudly  congratulated  their  own 
felicity  under  the  auspicious  government  of  Probus,  his  Prae¬ 
torian  praefect.158  Valentinian,  who  was  flattered  by  these  de¬ 
monstrations  of  their  loyalty  and  gratitude,  imprudently  asked 
the  deputy  of  Epirus,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  intrepid  sincerity, 180 
whether  he  was  freely  sent  by  the  wishes  of  the  province? 
“With  tears  and  groans  am  I  sent  (replied  Iphicles)  by  a 
reluctant  people.”  The  emperor  paused ;  but  the  impunity  of 
his  ministers  established  the  pernicious  maxim  that  they  might 
oppress  his  subjects  without  injuring  his  service.  A  strict  in¬ 
quiry  into  their  conduct  would  have  relieved  the  public  discon¬ 
tent.  The  severe  condemnation  of  the  murder  of  Gabinius  was 
the  only  measure  which  could  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
Germans  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name.  But 
the  haughty  monarch  was  incapable  of  the  magnanimity  which 
dares  to  acknowledge  a  fault.  He  forgot  the  provocation,  re¬ 
membered  only  the  injury,  and  advanced  into  the  country  of 
the  Quadi  with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  blood  and  revenge.  The 
extreme  devastation  and  promiscuous  massacre  of  a  savage  war 


gesohiohte,  iv.  1, 168.  Bui  the  victory  of  Theodosias  was  probably  won  after  his 
recall  in  878  a.d.  So  Riohter,  Das  westrdmisohe  Beich,  691 ;  Sievers,  Studien,  294  ; 
Kaufmann,  Philologus,  81,  472  $qq.  The  authority  is  Theodoret,  v.  5,  6,  and  per¬ 
haps  Pacatns,  Paneg.  9,  10.] 

188  Ammianus  (xxx.  6),  who  acknowledges  the  merit,  has  censored,  with  be¬ 
coming  asperity,  the  oppressive  administration,  of  Petronius  Probns.  When  Jerom 
translated  and  continued  the  Chroniole  of  Eusebius  (a.d.  880.  See  Tillemont,  M6m. 
Eoctes.  tom.  xii.  p.  58,  626),  he  expressed  the  truth,  or  at  least  the  public  opinion  of 
his  oountry,  in  the  following  words  :  “  Probus  P.  P.  Illyrici  iniquissimis  tributorum 
exaotionibus,  ante  provincias  quas  regebat,  quam  a  Barbaris  vastarentur,  erasit  ” 
(Chron.  edit.  Scaliger,  p.  187.  Animadvers.  p.  259).  The  saint  afterwards  formed 
an  intimate  and  tender  friendship  with  the  widow  of  Probus ;  and  the  name  of  Count 
Equitius,  with  less  propriety,  but  without  much  injustice,  has  been  substituted  in 
the  text. 

109  Julian  (Orat.  vi.  p.  198)  represents  his  friend  Iphicles  as  a  man  of  virtue  and 
merit,  who  had  made  himself  ridiculous  and  unhappy  by  adopting  the  extravagant 
dress  and  manners  of  the  Oynios. 
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were  justified,  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  and  perhaps  in  those 
of  the  world,  by  the  cruel  equity  of  retaliation ; 160  and  such  was 
the  discipline  of  the  Homans,  and  the  consternation  of  the 
enemy,  that  Valentinian  repassed  the  Danube  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man.  As  he  had  resolved  to  complete  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Quadi  by  a  second  campaign,  he  fixed  his  winter- 
quarters  at  Bregetio,  on  the  Danube,  near  the  Hungarian  city  to-amdnyi 
of  Presburg.  While  the  operations  of  war  were  suspended  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  Quadi  made  an  humble  attempt 
to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  their  conqueror ;  and,  at  the  earnest 
persuasion  of  Equitius,  their  ambassadors  were  introduced  into 
the  Imperial  council.  They  approached  the  throne  with  bended 
bodies  and  dejected  countenances ;  and,  without  daring  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  murder  of  their  king,  they  affirmed,  with  solemn 
oaths,  that  the  late  invasion  was  the  crime  of  some  irregular 
robbers,  which  the  public  council  of  the  nation  condemned  and 
abhorred.  The  answer  of  the  emperor  left  them  but  little  to 
hope  from  his  clemency  or  compassion.  He  reviled,  in  the 
most  intemperate  language,  their  baseness,  their  ingratitude, 
their  insolence. — His  eyes,  his  voice,  his  colour,  his  gestures, 
expressed  the  violence  of  his  ungovemed  fury ;  and,  while  his 
whole  frame  was  agitated  with  convulsive  passion,  a  large 
blood-vessel  suddenly  burst  in  his  body ;  and  Valentinian  fell 
speechless  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  Their  pious  care 
immediately  concealed  his  situation  from  the  crowd ;  but,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  Emperor  of  the  West  expired  in  an  agony  of  tn a  dmth. 
pain,  retaining  his  senses  till  the  last,  and  struggling,  without  ukan*n’ 
success,  to  declare  his  intentions  to  the  generals  and  ministers 
who  surrounded  the  royal  couch.  Valentinian  was  about  fifty-  Aj>.  m, 
four  years  of  age;  and  he  wanted  only  one  hundred  days  to ^.OTember 
accomplish  the  twelve  years  of  his  reign.1” 

The  polygamy  of  Valentinian  is  seriously  attested  by  an  The 
ecclesiastical  historian.1®  «  The  empress  Severs  (I  relate  the 

and 

***  Ammian.  xxx.  6.  Jerom,  who  exaggerates  the  misfortune  of  Valentinian,  i?**”' 
refuses  him  even  this  last  consolation  of  revenge.  Genitali  vastato  solo,  et  inultam 
patriam  derelinquens  (tom.  i.  p.  26  [ep.  60]). 

l®  See,  on  the  death  of  Valentinian,  Ammianus  {xxx.  6),  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  221 
[e.  17]),  Victor  (in  Epitom.  [45]),  Socrates  (1.  iv.  o.  81),  and  Jerom  (in  Ghron.  p. 

187,  and  tom.  i.  p.  26,  ad  Heliodor.).  There  is  much  variety  of  cirenmetanoee 
among  them,  and  AmmianuB  is  so  eloquent  that  he  writes  nonsense. 

lfll  Socrates  (1.  iv.  o.  31)  is  the  only  original  witness  of  this  foolish  story,  bo  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Romans  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  formal 
and  elaborate  dissertation  of  M.  Bonamy  (M4m.  de  l’Aoad&nie,  tom.  xxx.  p.  894-405). 
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fable)  admitted  into  her  familiar  sooiety  the  lovely  Jostina,  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  governor ;  her  admiration  of  those  naked 
charms  which  she  had  often  seen  in  the  bath  was  expressed 
with  snch  lavish  and  imprudent  praise  that  the  emperor  was 
tempted  to  introduce  a  second  wife  into  hi6  bed ;  and  his  public 
edict  extended  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  the  same 
domestic  privilege  which  he  had  assumed  for  himself."  But  we 
may  be  assured,  from  the  evidence  of  reason  as  well  as  history, 
that  the  two  marriages  of  Valentinian,  with  Severa,  and  with 
Juatina,  were  successively  contracted;  and  that  he  UBed  the 
ia,d.  868)  ancient  permission  of  divorce,  which  was  still  allowed  by  the 
laws,  though  it  was  condemned  by  the  church.  Severa  was  the 
mother  of  Gratian,  who  seemed  to  unite  every  claim  which 
could  entitle  him  to  the  undoubted  succession  of  the  Western 
empire.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  monarch,  whose  glorious 
reign  had  confirmed  the  free  and  honourable  choice  of  his  fellow* 
soldiers.  Before  he  had  attained  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  the 
royal  youth  received  from  the  hands  of  his  indulgent  father  the 
[a.d.  sot.  purple  robe  and  diadem,  with  the  title  of  Augustus :  the  election 
Au8' 941  was  solemnly  ratified  by  the  consent  and  applause  of  the  armies 
of  Gaul ; 163  and  the  name  of  Gratian  was  added  to  the  names 
of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  in  all  the  legal  transactions  of  the 
Roman  government.  By  his  marriage  with  the  grand-daughter 
icon-  of  Constantine,  the  son  of  Valentinian  acquired  all  the  hereditary 
daughter  rights  of  the  Flavian  family ;  which,  in  a  series  of  three  Im- 
stuiuucii.]  perial  generations,  were  sanctified  by  time,  religion,  and  the 
reverence  of  the  people.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  royal 
youth  was  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  virtues 
already  justified  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  army  and  people. 
But  Gratian  resided,  without  apprehension,  in  the  palace  of 
Treves ;  whilst,  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles,  Valen¬ 
tinian  suddenly  expired  in  the  camp  of  Bregetio.  The  passions, 
which  had  been  so  long  suppressed  by  the  presence  of  a  master, 
immediately  revived  in  the  Imperial  council ;  and  the  ambitious 
design  of  reigning  in  the  name  of  an  infant,  was  artfully 

Vet  I  would  preserve  the  natural  oireumstanoe  of  the  bath,  instead  of  following 
Zoeimus,  who  represents  Justins  as  an  old  woman,  the  widow  of  Magnentius.  [For 
the  divoroe  of  VaJeria  Severa  Marina,  and  marriage  with  Aviana  Juatina,  op.  Riohter, 
Das  west-rdmisohe  Reich,  p.  278.] 

1M  Ammianus  (xxvii.  6)  describes  the  form  of  this  military  election  and  august 
investiture.  Valentinian  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted,  or  even  informed,  the 
senate  of  Rome.  [Date  in  Idatius,  Fast.  Cons.] 
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executed  by  Mellobaudes  and  Equitius,  who  commanded  the  tty- Mero- 
attachment  of  the  Illyrian  and  Italian  bands.  They  contrived 
the  most  honourable  pretences  to  remove  the  popular  leaders 
and  the  troops  of  Gaul,  who  might  have  asserted  the  claims  of 
the  lawful  successor ;  they  suggested  the  necessity  of  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  hopes  of  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  by  a  bold  and 
decisive  measure.  The  empress  Justina,  who  had  been  left  in 
a  palace  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Bregetio,  was  respect¬ 
fully  invited  to  appear  in  the  camp,  with  the  son  of  the  deceased 
emperor.  On  the  sixth  day  after  the  death  of  Valentinian,  the 
infant  prince  of  the  same  name,  who  was  only  four  years  old, 
was  shewn  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  to  the  legions;  and 
solemnly  invested  by  military  acclamation  with  the  titles  and 
ensigns  of  supreme  power.  The  impending  dangers  of  a  civil 
war  were  seasonably  prevented  by  the  wise  and  moderate  con¬ 
duct  of  the  emperor  Gratian.  He  cheerfully  accepted  the  choice 
of  the  army ;  declared  that  he  should  always  consider  the  son 
of  Justina  as  a  brother,  not  as  a  rival ;  and  advised  the  empress, 
with  her  son  Valentinian,  to  fix  their  residence  at  Milan,  in  the 
fair  and  peaceful  province  of  Italy ;  while  he  assumed  the  more 
arduous  command  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Gratian 
dissembled  his  resentment  till  he  could  safely  punish,  or  disgrace, 
the  authors  of  the  conspiracy;  and,  though  he  uniformly 
behaved  with  tenderness  and  regard  to  his  infant  colleague, 
he  gradually  confounded,  in  the  administration  of  the  Western 
empire,  the  office  of  a  guardian  with  the  authority  of  a 
sovereign.  The  government  of  the  Boman  world  was  exercised 
in  the  united  names  of  Valens  and  his  two  nephews ;  but  the 
feeble  emperor  of  the  East,  who  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  his 
elder  brother,  never  obtained  any  weight  or  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  West.144 

*“  Ammianus,  xxx.  10.  Zosimns,  1.  It.  p.  222,  223,  [o.  19].  Tillemont  has 
proved  (Hist,  des  Empereure,  tom.  v.  p.  707-709)  that  Gratian  reigned  in  Italy, 

Africa,  and  niyricum.  I  have  endeavoured  to  expreaa  his  authority  over  hia 
brother's  dominions,  as  he  used  it,  in  an  ambiguous  style. 
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Earth- 

quakes. 

A  D-  866, 

July  OLst 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Manners  of  the  Pastoral  Nations — Progress  of  the  Huns,  from 
China  to  Europe — Flight  of  the  Qoths — They  pass  the 
Danube — Gothic  War — Defeat  and  Death  of  Valens — 
Qratian  invests  Theodosius  with  the  Eastern  Empire — 
His  Character  and  Success — Peace  and  Settlement  of  the 
Goths 

IN  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  ValenB, 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  day  of  July,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Roman  world  was  shaken  by  a 
violent  and  destructive  earthquake.  The  impression  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  waters;  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  left  dry,  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea ;  great  quantities 
of  fish  were  caught  with  the  hand ;  large  vessels  were  Btranded 
on  the  mud ;  and  a  curious  spectator 1  amused  his  eye,  or  rather 
his  fancy,  by  contemplating  the  various  appearance  of  valleyB 
and  mountains,  which  had  never,  since  the  formation  of  the 
globe,  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  But  the  tide  soon  returned, 
with  the  weight  of  an  immense  and  irresistible  deluge,  which 
was  severely  felt  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Greece, 
and  of  Egypt ;  large  boats  were  transported,  and  lodged  on  the 
roofs  of  houses,  or  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  shore  ; 
the  people,  with  their  habitations,  were  swept  away  by  the 
waters ;  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  annually  commemorated  the 
fatal  day  on  which  fifty  thousand  persons  had  lost  their  lives  in 
the  inundation.  This  calamity,  the  report  of  which  was  magni¬ 
fied  from  one  province  to  another,  astonished  and  terrified  the 
subjects  of  Rome;  and  their  affrighted  imagination  enlarged 
the  real  extent  of  a  momentary  evil.  They  recollected  the 
preceding  earthquakes,  which  had  subverted  the  cities  of  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Bithynia ;  they  considered  these  alarming  strokes  as 

1  Snoh  is  the  bad  taste  of  Ammianus  (xxvi.  10)  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
his  facts  from  his  metaphors.  Tet  he  positively  affirms  that  he  saw  the  rotten 
carcase  of  a  ship,  ad  secundum  lapidem ,  at  Methone,  or  Modon,  in  Peloponnesus. 
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the  prelude  only  of  still  more  dreadful  calamities,  and  their 
fearful  vanity  was  disposed  to  confound  the  symptoms  of  a  de¬ 
clining  empire  and  a  sinking  world.3  It  was  the  fashion  of  the 
times  to  attribute  every  remarkable  event  to  the  particular  will 
of  the  Deity ;  the  alterations  of  nature  were  connected,  by  an 
invisible  chain,  with  the  moral  and  metaphysical  opinions  of 
the  human  mind ;  and  the  most  sagacious  divines  could  dis¬ 
tinguish,  according  to  the  colour  of  their  respective  prejudices, 
that  the  establishment  of  heresy  tended  to  produce  an  earth¬ 
quake,  or  that  a  deluge  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  sin  and  error.  Without  presuming  to  discuss  the 
truth  or  propriety  of  these  lofty  speculations,  the  historian  may 
content  himself  with  an  observation,  which  seems  to  be  justified 
by  experience,  that  man  has  much  more  to  fear  from  the 
passions  of  his  fellow-creatures  than  from  the  convulsions  of  the 
elements.3  The  mischievous  effects  of  an  earthquake  or  deluge, 
a  hurricane,  or  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  bear  a  very  incon¬ 
siderable  proportion  to  the  ordinary  calamities  of  war,  as  they 
are  now  moderated  by  the  prudence  or  humanity  of  the  princes 
of  Europe,  who  amuse  their  own  leisure,  and  exercise  the 
courage  of  their  subjects,  in  the  practice  of  the  military  art. 

But  the  laws  and  manners  of  modern  nations  protect  the  safety 
and  freedom  of  the  vanquished  soldier ;  and  the  peaceful  citizen 
has  seldom  reason  to  complain  that  his  life,  or  even  his  fortune, 
is  exposed  to  the  rage  of  war.  In  the  disastrous  period  of  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  may  justly  be  dated  from  the 
reign  of  Valens,  the  happiness  and  security  of  each  individual 
were  personally  attacked;  and  the  arts  and  labours  of  ages 
were  rudely  defaced  by  the  Barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany.  The  hum 
The  invasion  of  the  Huns  precipitated  on  the  provinces  of  the  ad.  are 
West  the  Gothic  nation,  which  advanced,  in  less  than  forty 
years,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic,  and  opened  a  way,  by 

*  The  earthquakes  and  inundations  are  variously  described  by  Libanius  (Orat. 
de  ulciscendA  Juliani  neoe,  o.  z.  in  Fabrioius,  BibL  Gneo.  tom.  vii.  p.  158,  with  a 
learned  note  of  Olearius),  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  221  [c.  18]),  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  o.  2),  Ce- 
drenus  (p.  310, 314),  and  Jerom  (in  Chron.  p.  186,  and  t.  i.  p.  250,  in  Vit.  Hilarion.). 
Bpidaurns  must  have  been  overwhelmed,  had  not  the  prudent  oitizens  placed  St. 

Hilarion,  an  Egyptian  monk,  on  the  beach.  He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  the 
mountain  wave  stopped,  bowed,  and  returned.  [The  earthquakes  in  Greece  men¬ 
tioned  by  Zosimus  belong  to  a.d.  375.] 

*  Dicsarohus,  the  Peripatetic,  composed  a  formal  treatise,  to  prove  this  obvious 
truth;  which  is  not  the  most  honourable  to  the  human  species.  Cicero,  de 
Officii*,  ii.  5.  [The  title  of  the  treatise  was  De  intoritu  hominum.] 
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the  success  of  their  arms,  to  the  inroads  of  so  many  hostile 
tribes,  more  savage  than  themselves.  The  original  principle  of 
motion  was  concealed  in  the  remote  countries  of  the  North ; 
and  the  curious  observation  of  the  pastoral  life  of  the  Scythians,4 5 
or  Tartars,6  will  illustrate  the  latent  cause  of  these  destructive 
emigrations. 

The  The  different  characters  that  mark  the  civilized  nations  of 

pastoral 

mennen  the  globe  may  be  ascribed  to  the  use,  and  the  abuse,  of  reason ; 

iltwX  80  variously  shapes,  and  so  artificially  composes,  the 

manners  and  opinions  of  an  European  or  a  Chinese.  But  the 
operation  of  instinct  is  more  sure  and  simple  than  that  of 
reason :  it  is  much  easier  to  ascertain  the  appetites  of  a  quad¬ 
ruped  than  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher ;  and  the  savage 
tribes  of  mankind,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  condition  of 
animals,  preserve  a  stronger  resemblance  to  themselves  and  to 
each  other.  The  uniform  stability  of  their  manners  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  their  faculties.  Re¬ 
duced  to  a  similar  situation,  their  wants,  their  desires,  their 
enjoyments,  still  continue  the  same ;  and  the  influence  of  food 
or  climate,  which,  in  a  more  improved  state  of  society,  is  sus¬ 
pended  or  subdued  by  so  many  moral  causes,  most  powerfully 
contributes  to  form  and  to  maintain  the  national  character  of 
Barbarians.  In  every  age,  the  immense  plains  of  Scythia  or 
Tartary  have  been  inhabited  by  vagrant  tribes  of  hunters  and 
shepherds,  whose  indolence  refuses  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
whose  restless  spirit  disdains  the  confinement  of  a  sedentary 
life.  In  every  age,  the  Scythians  and  Tartars  have  been  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  invincible  courage  and  rapid  conquests.  The 
thrones  of  Asia  have  been  repeatedly  overturned  by  the  shep¬ 
herds  of  the  North;  and  their  arms  have  spread  terror  and 
devastation  over  the  most  fertile  and  warlike  countries  of 

4  The  original  Scythians  ol  Herodotus  (L  iv.  o.  47-57,  99-101)  were  confined 
by  the  Danube  and  the  Pains  Maotis,  within  a  square  of  4000  stadia  (400  Roman 
miles).  See  d'Anville  (M4m.  de  l’Aoad^mie,  tom.  xxxv.  p.  578-591).  Diodorus 
Siculus  (tom.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  155,  edit.  Wesseling  [Bk.  ii.  oo.  48  egg.])  has  marked  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  name  and  nation. 

5  The  Tatars ,  or  Tartars,  were  a  primitive  tribe,  the  rivals,  and  at  length  the 
subjects,  of  the  Moguls.  In  the  victorious  armies  of  Zingis  Khan,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  the  Tartars  formed  the  vanguard ;  and  the  name,  which  first  reached  the 

ears  of  foreigners,  was  applied  to  the  whole  nation  (Fr4ret,  in  the  Hist,  de  l'AoacUmie, 
tom.  xviii.  p.  60).  In  speaking  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  northern  shepherds  of 
Europe,  or  Asia,  I  indifferently  use  the  appellations  of  Scythians  or  Tartars . 
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Europe.0  On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  the 
sober  historian  is  forcibly  awakened  from  a  pleasing  vision; 
and  is  compelled,  with  some  reluctance,  to  confess  that  the 
pastoral  manners  which  have  been  adorned  with  the  fairest 
attributes  of  peace  and  innocence  are  much  better  adapted  to 
the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  life.  To  illustrate  this 
observation,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  a  nation  of  shep¬ 
herds  and  of  warriors,  in  the  three  important  articles  of,  I. 
Their  diet ;  II.  Their  habitations ;  and,  III.  Their  exercises. 
The  narratives  of  antiquity  are  justified  by  the  experience  of 
modern  times;7  and  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  of  the 
Volga,  or  of  the  Selinga,  will  indifferently  present  the  same 
uniform  spectacle  of  similar  and  native  manners.8 

L  The  corn,  or  even  the  rice,  which  constitutes  the  Diet 
ordinary  and  wholesome  food  of  a  civilized  people,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  the  patient  toil  of  the  husbandman.  Some  of 
the  happy  savages  who  dwell  between  the  tropics  are  plenti¬ 
fully  nourished  by  the  liberality  of  nature ;  but  in  the  climates 
of  the  North  a  nation  of  shepherds  is  reduced  to  their  flocks 
and  herds.  The  skilful  practitioners  of  the  medical  art  will 
determine  (if  they  are  able  to  determine)  how  far  the  temper 
of  the  human  mind  may  be  affected  by  the  use  of  animal  or  of 
vegetable  food ;  and  whether  the  common  association  of  car¬ 
nivorous  and  cruel  deserves  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  an  innocent,  perhaps  a  salutary,  prejudice  of 
humanity.9  Yet,  if  it  be  true  that  the  sentiment  of  compassion 

'Imperium  Asia  ter  quasivere :  ipsi  perpetuo  &b  aiieno  imperio  autintacti  aut 
invieti  mansere.  Since  the  time  of  Justin  (ii.  2),  they  have  multiplied  this  aooount. 
Voltaire,  in  a  few  words  (tom.  z.  p.  64,  Hist.  G6n6rale,  o.  166),  has  abridged  the 
Tartar  conquests. 

Oft  o’er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar 
Has  Scythia  breath’d  the  living  cloud  of  war. 

7  The  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  affords  a  curious,  though  imperfect,  portrait 
of  the  Scythians.  Among  the  moderns,  who  describe  the  uniform  scene,  the  Khan 
of  Rhowaresm,  Abulghazi  Bahadur,  expresses  his  native  feelings ;  and  his  Genea¬ 
logical  History  of  the  Tartars  has  been  copiously  illustrated  by  the  French  and 
English  editors.  Carpin,  Ascelin,  and  Rubruquis  (in  the  Hist,  des  Voyages,  tom. 
vii.)  represent  the  Moguls  of  the  fourteenth  century.  To  these  guides  1  have  added 
Gerbillon,  and  the  other  Jesuits  (Description  de  la  Chine,  par  du  Halde,  tom.  iv.), 
who  accurately  surveyed  the  Chinese  Tartary;  and  that  honest  and  intelligent 
traveller,  Bell  of  Antermony  (two  volumes  in  4to,  Glasgow,  1768). 

8 The  Uzbecks  are  the  most  altered  from  their  primitive  manners:  1,  by  the 
profession  of  the  Mahometan  religion ;  and,  2,  by  the  possession  of  the  cities  and 
harvests  of  the  great  Bucharia. 

•  H  eat  certain  que  leg  grands  mangeurs  de  viande  sent  en  glnlral  cruel*  et 
(4rooes  pins  que  les  autres  hommes.  Cette  observation  est  de  tons  les  lieux,  et  de 
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is  imperceptibly  weakened  by  the  sight  and  practice  of  domestic 
cruelty,  we  may  observe  that  the  horrid  objects  which  are  dis¬ 
guised  by  the  arts  of  European  refinement  are  exhibited,  in 
their  naked  and  most  disgusting  simplicity,  in  the  tent  of  a 
Tartarian  shepherd.  The  ox  or  the  sheep  are  slaughtered  by 
the  same  hand  from  which  they  were  accustomed  to  receive 
their  daily  food ;  and  the  bleeding  limbs  are  served,  with  very 
little  preparation,  on  the  table  of  their  unfeeling  murderer. 
In  the  military  profession,  and  especially  in  the  conduct  of  a 
numerous  army,  the  exclusive  use  of  animal  food  appears  to  be 
productive  of  the  most  solid  advantages.  Com  is  a  bulky  and 
perishable  commodity;  and  the  large  magazines,  which  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  our  troops,  must 
be  slowly  transported  by  the  labour  of  men  or  horses.  But 
the  flocks  and  herds,  which  accompany  the  march  of  the 
Tartars,  afford  a  sure  and  increasing  supply  of  flesh  and  milk ; 
in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  uncultivated  waste,  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  grass  is  quick  and  luxuriant;  and  there  are  few 
places  so  extremely  barren  that  the  hardy  cattle  of  the  North 
cannot  find  some  tolerable  pasture.  The  supply  is  multiplied 
and  prolonged  by  the  undistinguishing  appetite  and  patient 
abstinence  of  the  Tartars.  They  indifferently  feed  on  the  flesh 
of  those  animals  that  have  been  killed  for  the  table  or  have 
died  of  disease.  Horse-fleBh,  which  in  every  age  and  country 
has  been  proscribed  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  they  devour  with  peculiar  greediness ;  and  this  singular 
taste  facilitates  the  success  of  their  military  operations.  The 
active  cavalry  of  Scythia  is  always  followed,  in  their  most 
distant  and  rapid  incursions,  by  an  adequate  number  of  spare 
horses,  who  may  be  occasionally  used,  either  to  redouble  the 
speed,  or  to  satisfy  the  hunger,  of  the  Barbarians.  Many  are 
the  resources  of  courage  and  poverty.  When  the  forage  round 
a  camp  of  Tartars  is  almost  consumed,  they  slaughter  the 
greatest  part  of  their  cattle,  and  preserve  the  flesh  either 
smoked  or  dried  in  the  sun.  On  the  sudden  emergency  of  a 
hasty  march,  they  provide  themselves  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  little  balls  of  cheese,  or  rather  of  hard  curd,  which  they 

tons  les  terns :  la  barbare  Angloise  est  oonnue,  <fco.  Emile  de  Rousseau,  tom.  L 
p.  274.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  general  observation,  toe  shall  not  easily 
allow  the  truth  of  his  example.  The  good-natured  examples  of  Plutarch,  and  the 
pathetic  lamentations  of  Ovid,  seduce  our  reason,  by  exciting  our  sensibility. 
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occasionally  dissolve  in  water ;  and  this  unsubstantial  diet  will 
support,  for  many  days,  the  life,  and  even  the  spirits,  of  the 
patient  warrior.  But  this  extraordinary  abstinence,  which  the 
Stoic  would  approve  and  the  hermit  might  envy,  is  commonly 
succeeded  by  the  most  voracious  indulgence  of  appetite.  The 
wines  of  a  happier  climate  are  the  most  grateful  present,  or 
the  most  valuable  commodity,  that  can  be  offered  to  the 
Tartars ;  and  the  only  example  of  their  industry  seems  to  con¬ 
sist  in  the  art  of  extracting  from  mares’  milk  a  fermented 
liquor,  which  possesses  a  very  strong  power  of  intoxication. 

Like  the  animals  of  prey,  the  savages,  both  of  the  old  and 
new  world,  experience  the  alternate  vicissitudes  of  famine 
and  plenty;  and  their  stomach  is  enured  to  sustain,  without 
much  inconvenience,  the  opposite  extremes  of  hunger  and  of 
intemperance. 

II.  In  the  ages  of  rustic  and  martial  simplicity,  a  people  of  Habita- 
soldiers  and  husbandmen  are  dispersed  over  the  face  of  an  ex-  °“* 
tensive  and  cultivated  country,  and  some  time  must  elapse  before 
the  warlike  youth  of  Greece  or  Italy  could  be  assembled  under 
the  same  standard,  either  to  defend  their  own  confines  or  to 
invade  the  territories  of  the  adjacent  tribes.  The  progress  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  insensibly  collects  a  large  multi¬ 
tude  within  the  walls  of  a  city ;  but  these  citizens  are  no  longer 
soldiers;  and  the  arts  which  adorn  and  improve  the  state  of 
civil  society  corrupt  the  habits  of  a  military  life.  The  pastoral 
manners  of  the  Scythians  seem  to  unite  the  different  advantages 
of  simplicity  and  refinement.  The  individuals  of  the  same  tribe 
are  constantly  assembled,  but  they  are  assembled  in  a  camp ; 
and  the  native  spirit  of  these  dauntless  shepherds  is  animated  by 
mutual  support  and  emulation.  The  houses  of  the  Tartars  are 
no  more  than  small  tents,  of  an  oval  form,  which  afford  a  cold 
and  dirty  habitation  for  the  promiscuous  youth  of  both  sexes. 

The  palaces  of  the  rich  consist  of  wooden  huts,  of  such  a  size 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  fixed  on  large  waggons  and  drawn 
by  a  team  perhaps  of  twenty  or  thirty  oxen.  The  flocks  and 
herds,  after  grazing  all  day  in  the  adjacent  pastures,  retire,  on  the 
approach  of  night,  within  the  protection  of  the  camp.  The 
necessity  of  preventing  the  most  mischievous  confusion,  in  such 
a  perpetual  concourse  of  men  and  animals,  must  gradually  in¬ 
troduce,  in  the  distribution,  the  order,  and  the  guard  of  the 
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encampment,  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art.  As  soon  as  the 
forage  of  a  certain  district  is  consumed,  the  tribe,  or  rather  army, 
of  shepherds  makes  a  regular  march  to  some  fresh  pastures; 
and  thus  acquires,  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  pastoral  life, 
the  practical  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult 
operations  of  war.  The  choice  of  stations  is  regulated  by  the 
difference  of  the  seasons :  in  the  summer,  the  Tartars  advance 
towards  the  North,  and  pitch  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
or,  at  least,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  running  stream.  But  in 
the  winter  they  return  to  the  South,  and  shelter  their  camp 
behind  some  convenient  eminence,  against  the  winds  which  are 
chilled  in  their  passage  over  the  bleak  and  icy  regions  of  Siberia. 
These  manners  are  admirably  adapted  to  diffuse,  among  the 
wandering  tribes,  the  spirit  of  emigration  and  conquest.  The 
connexion  between  the  people  and  their  territory  is  of  so  frail  a 
texture  that  it  may  be  broken  by  the  slightest  accident.  The 
camp,  and  not  the  soil,  is  the  native  country  of  the  genuine 
Tartar.  Within  the  precincts  of  that  camp,  his  family,  his  com¬ 
panions,  his  property  are  always  included ;  and  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  marches  he  is  still  surrounded  by  the  objects  which  are 
dear,  or  valuable,  or  familiar  in  his  eyes.  The  thirst  of  rapine, 
the  fear  or  the  resentment  of  injury,  the  impatience  of  servi¬ 
tude,  have,  in  every  age,  been  sufficient  causes  to  urge  the  tribes 
of  Scythia  boldly  to  advance  into  some  unknown  countries,  where 
they  might  hope  to  find  a  more  plentiful  subsistence  or  a  less 
formidable  enemy.  The  revolutions  of  the  North  have  fre¬ 
quently  determined  the  fate  of  the  South ;  and,  in  the  conflict 
of  hostile  nations,  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  have  alternately 
drove  and  been  driven,  from  the  confines  of  China  to  those  of 
Germany.10  These  great  emigrations,  which  have  been  some¬ 
times  executed  with  almost  incredible  diligence,  were  rendered 

10  These  Tartar  emigrations  have  been  discovered  by  M.  de  Guignes  (Histoire 
des  Hons,  tom.  i.  ii.)f  a  skilful  and  laborious  interpreter  of  the  Chinese  language ; 
who  has  thus  laid  open  new  and  important  scenes  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
[The  account  of  the  Hiung-nu  (  =  “  Hiung  slaves  ”)  and  their  relations  to  China, 
which  Gibbon  has  derived  from  De  Guignes,  is  on  the  whole  accurate.  I  have 
oom pared  it  with  the  work  of  a  living  Chinese  scholar,  E.  H.  Parker,  A  Thou¬ 
sand  Years  of  the  Tartars,  1895.  But  this  episode  oeases  to  be  relevant,  when  we 
recognize  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  identifying  the  Hiung-nu  with  the  Huns ; 
in  fact,  that  identification  rested  entirely  on  the  resemblance  of  name  between  the 
two  nomad  peoples.  H.  Howorth  decided  against  the  theory,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Hiung-nu  are  oertainly  Turks,  while  he  regards  the  Huns  as  Ugrians.  But  see 
Appendix  6.] 
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more  easy  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  climate.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  cold  of  Tartary  is  much  more  severe  than  in 
the  midst  of  the  temperate  zone  might  reasonably  be  expected : 
this  uncommon  rigour  is  attributed  to  the  height  of  the  plains, 
which  rise,  especially  towards  the  East,  more  than  half  a  mile 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  to  the  quantity  of  saltpetre 
with  which  the  soil  is  deeply  impregnated.11  In  the  winter- 
season,  the  broad  and  rapid  rivers,  that  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian,  or  the  Icy  Sea,  are  strongly  frozen ; 
the  fields  are  covered  with  a  bed  of  snow ;  and  the  fugitive  or 
victorious  tribes  may  securely  traverse,  with  their  families,  their 
waggons,  and  their  cattle,  the  smooth  and  hard  surface  of  an 
immense  plain. 

m.  The  pastoral  life,  compared  with  the  labours  of  agri-  Exercises 
culture  and  manufactures,  is  undoubtedly  a  life  of  idleness; 
and,  as  the  most  honourable  shepherds  of  the  Tartar  race 
devolve  on  their  captives  the  domestic  management  of  the 
cattle,  their  own  leisure  is  seldom  disturbed  by  any  servile  and 
assiduous  cares.  But  this  leisure,  instead  of  being  devoted  to 
the  soft  enjoyments  of  love  and  harmony,  is  usefully  spent  in 
the  violent  and  sanguinary  exercise  of  the  chase.  The  plains 
of  Tartary  are  filled  with  a  strong  and  serviceable  breed  of 
horses,  which  are  easily  trained  for  the  purposes  of  war  and 
hunting.  The  Scythians  of  every  age  have  been  celebrated  as 
bold  and  skilful  riders ;  and  constant  practice  had  seated  them 
so  firmly  on  horseback  that  they  were  supposed  by  strangers 
to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  civil  life,  to  eat,  to  drink,  and 
even  to  sleep,  without  dismounting  from  their  steeds.  They 
excel  in  the  dexterous  management  of  the  lance;  the  long 
Tartar  bow  is  drawn  with  a  nervous  arm;  and  the  weighty 
arrow  is  directed  to  its  object  with  unerring  aim  and  irresistible 
force.  These  arrows  are  often  pointed  against  the  harmless 
animals  of  the  desert,  which  increase  and  multiply  in  the 
absence  of  their  most  formidable  enemy:  the  hare,  the  goat, 
the  roebuck,  the  fallow-deer,  the  stag,  the  elk,  and  the  ante- 

u  A  plain  in  the  Chinese  Tartary,  only  eighty  leagues  from  the  great  wall,  was 
brand  by  the  missionaries  to  be  three  thousand  geometrical  paces  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Montesquieu,  who  has  used,  and  abused,  the  relations  of  travellers, 
deduces  the  revolutions  of  Asia  from  this  important  oiroumstanoe  that  heat  and 
aold,  weakness  and  strength,  touoh  each  other  without  any  temperate  zone  (Esprit 
des  Loix,  1.  xvii.  o.  3). 
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lope.  The  vigour  and  patience  both  of  the  men  and  horses 
are  continually  exercised  by  the  fatigues  of  the  chase ;  and  the 
plentiful  supply  of  game  contributes  to  the  subsistence,  and 
even  luxury,  of  a  Tartar  camp.  But  the  exploits  of  the  hunters 
of  Scythia  are  not  confined  to  the  destruction  of  timid  or  in¬ 
noxious  beasts;  they  boldly  encounter  the  angry  wild  boar, 
when  he  turns  against  his  pursuers,  excite  the  sluggish  courage 
of  the  bear,  and  provoke  the  fury  of  the  tiger,  as  he  slumbers 
in  the  thicket.  Where  there  is  danger,  there  may  be  glory ; 
and  the  mode  of  hunting  which  opens  the  fairest  field  to  the 
exertions  of  valour  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  image  and 
as  the  school  of  war.  The  general  hunting-matches,  the  pride 
and  delight  of  the  Tartar  princes,  compose  an  instructive 
exercise  for  their  numerous  cavalry.  A  circle  is  drawn,  of 
many  miles  in  circumference,  to  encompass  the  game  of  an 
extensive  district ;  and  the  troops  that  form  the  circle  regularly 
advance  towards  a  common  centre ;  where  the  captive  animals, 
surrounded  on  every  side,  are  abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the 
hunters.  In  this  march,  which  frequently  continues  many  days, 
the  cavalry  are  obliged  to  climb  the  hills,  to  swim  the  rivers, 
and  to  wind  through  the  valleys,  without  interrupting  the 
prescribed  order  of  their  gradual  progress.  They  acquire  the 
habit  of  directing  their  eye,  and  their  steps,  to  a  remote  object ; 
of  preserving  their  intervals;  of  suspending,  or  accelerating, 
their  pace,  according  to  the  motions  of  the  troops  on  their 
right  and  left;  and  of  watching  and  repeating  the  signals  of 
their  leaders.  Their  leaders  study,  in  this  practical  school,  the 
most  important  lesson  of  the  military  art:  the  prompt  and 
accurate  judgment  of  ground,  of  distance,  and  of  time.  To 
employ  against  a  human  enemy  the  same  patience  and  valour, 
the  same  skill  and  discipline,  is  the  only  alteration  which  is 
required  in  real  war ;  and  the  amusements  of  the  chase  serve 
as  a  prelude  to  the  conquest  of  an  empire.18 
Govern-  The  political  society  of  the  ancient  Germans  has  the  appear- 
mea  ance  of  a  voluntary  alliance  of  independent  warriors.  The 

M  Petit  do  1ft  Croix  (Vie  de  Gengiaoftn,  1.  iii.  o.  7)  represents  the  full  glory  and 
extent  of  the  Mogul  chase.  The  Jesuits  Gerbillon  and  Verbiest  followed  the 
emperor  Kamhi  when  he  hunted  in  Tartary  (Duhalde,  Description  de  la  Chine, 
tom.  iv.  p.  81,  290,  Ac.,  folio  edit.).  His  grandson,  Kienlong,  who  unites  the 
Tartar  discipline  with  the  laws  and  learning  of  China,  describes  (Eioge  de  Moukden, 
p.  278-285),  as  a  poet,  the  pleasures  which  he  had  often  enjoyed,  as  a  sportsman. 
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tribes  of  Scythia,  distinguished  by  the  modem  appellation  of 
Horda,  assume  the  form  of  a  numerous  and  increasing  family ; 
which,  in  the  course  of  successive  generations,  has  been  propa¬ 
gated  from  the  same  original  stock.  The  meanest  and  most 
ignorant  of  the  Tartars  preserve,  with  conscious  pride,  the  in¬ 
estimable  treasure  of  their  genealogy ;  and,  whatever  distinctions 
of  rank  may  have  been  introduced  by  the  unequal  distribution 
of  pastoral  wealth,  they  mutually  respect  themselves,  and  each 
other,  as  the  descendants  of  the  first  founder  of  the  tribe.  The 
custom,  which  still  prevails,  of  adopting  the  bravest  and  most 
faithful  of  the  captives  may  countenance  the  very  probable 
suspicion  that  this  extensive  consanguinity  is,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  legal  and  fictitious.  But  the  useful  prejudice,  which  has 
obtained  the  sanction  of  time  and  opinion,  produces  the  effects 
of  truth ;  the  haughty  Barbarians  yield  a  cheerful  and  voluntary 
obedience  to  the  head  of  their  blood ;  and  their  chief  or  mursa, 
as  the  representative  of  their  great  father,  exercises  the 
authority  of  a  judge,  in  peace,  and  of  a  leader,  in  war.  In  the 
original  state  of  the  pastoral  world,  each  of  the  mursaa  (if  we 
may  continue  to  use  a  modern  appellation)  acted  as  the  in¬ 
dependent  chief  of  a  large  and  separate  family ;  and  the  limits 
of  their  peculiar  territories  were  gradually  fixed  by  superior 
force  or  mutual  consent.  But  the  constant  operation  of  various 
and  permanent  causes  contributed  to  unite  the  vagrant  Horde 
into  national  communities,  under  the  command  of  a  supreme 
head.  The  weak  were  desirous  of  support,  and  the  strong  were 
ambitious  of  dominion ;  the  power,  which  is  the  result  of  union, 
oppressed  and  collected  the  divided  forces  of  the  adjacent 
tribes ;  and,  as  the  vanquished  were  freely  admitted  to  share 
the  advantages  of  victory,  the  most  valiant  chiefs  hastened  to 
range  themselves  and  their  followers  under  the  formidable 
standard  of  a  confederate  nation.  The  most  successful  of  the 
Tartar  princes  assumed  the  military  command,  to  which  he 
was  entitled  by  the  superiority  either  of  merit  or  of  power. 
He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  acclamations  of  his  equals ; 
and  the  title  of  Khan  expresses,  in  the  language  of  the  North 
of  Asia,  the  full  extent  of  the  regal  dignity.  The  right  of 
hereditary  succession  was  long  confined  to  the  blood  of  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy ;  and  at  this  moment  all  the  Khans, 
who  reign  from  Crimea  to  the  wall  of  China,  are  the  lineal 

vol.  in. — 6 
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descendants  of  the  renowned  Zingis.u  But,  as  it  is  the  indis¬ 
pensable  duty  of  a  Tartar  sovereign  to  lead  his  warlike  subjects 
into  the  field,  the  claims  of  an  infant  are  often  disregarded ; 
and  some  royal  kinsman,  distinguished  by  his  age  and  valour, 
is  intrusted  with  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  his  predecessor. 
Two  distinct  and  regular  taxes  are  levied  on  the  tribes,  to 
support  the  dignity  of  their  national  monarch  and  of  their 
peculiar  chief ;  and  each  of  those  contributions  amounts  to  the 
tythe  both  of  their  property  and  of  their  spoil.  A  Tartar 
sovereign  enjoys  the  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of  his  people ; 
and,  as  his  own  domestic  riches  of  flocks  and  herds  increase  in 
a  much  larger  proportion,  he  is  able  plentifully  to  maintain  the 
rustic  splendour  of  his  court,  to  reward  the  most  deserving, 
or  the  most  favoured,  of  his  followers,  and  to  obtain,  from  the 
gentle  influence  of  corruption,  the  obedience  which  might  be 
sometimes  refused  to  the  stern  mandates  of  authority.  The 
manners  of  his  subjects,  accustomed,  like  himself,  to  blood  and 
rapine,  might  excuse,  in  their  eyes,  such  partial  acts  of  tyranny 
as  would  excite  the  horror  of  a  civilized  people ;  but  the 
power  of  a  despot  has  never  been  acknowledged  in  the  deserts 
of  Scythia.  The  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Khan  is  con¬ 
fined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe ;  and  the  exercise  of 
his  royal  prerogative  has  been  moderated  by  the  ancient 
institution  of  a  national  council.  The  Coroultai,14  or  Diet,  of 
the  Tartars  was  regularly  held  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain ;  where  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family 
and  the  mursas  of  the  respective  tribes  may  conveniently 
assemble  on  horseback,  with  their  martial  and  numerous  trains ; 
and  the  ambitious  monarch,  who  reviewed  the  strength,  must 
consult  the  inclination,  of  an  armed  people.  The  rudiments 
of  a  feudal  government  may  be  discovered  in  the  constitution 

1S  See  the  second  volume  oi  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  and  the  list 
of  the  Khans,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Gengis,  or  Zingis.  Under  the  reign  of  Timor, 
or  Tamerlane,  one  of  his  subjects,  a  descendant  of  Zingis,  still  bore  the  regal  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Khan ;  and  the  oonqoeror  of  Asia  contented  himself  with  the  title  of 
Emir,  or  Sultan.  Abulghazi,  p.  v.  o.  4.  D’Herbelot,  Biblioth&que  Orientate,  p.  878, 

14  See  the  Diets  of  the  ancient  Huns  (de  Guignes,  tom.  ii.  p.  26),  and  a  curious 
description  of  those  of  Zingis  (Vie  de  Gengiscan,  1.  i.  c.  6, 1.  iv.  c.  11).  Such  as¬ 
semblies  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Persian  history  of  Timur;  though  they 
served  only  to  countenance  the  resolutions  of  their  master.  [“Every  New  Year 
the  Zenghi  (title  of  the  king)  held  a  great  religious  festival  at  what  the  Chinese 
call  Dragon  City:  it  was  evidently  much  the  same  kind  of  affair  as  the  Mongol 
eowmiUai  of  Marco  Polo’s  time.”  Parker,  p.  19.] 
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of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  nations ;  but  the  perpetual  conflict  of 
these  hostile  nations  has  sometimes  terminated  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  powerful  and  despotic  empire.  The  victor,  enriched 
by  the  tribute,  and  fortified  by  the  arms,  of  dependent  kings, 
has  spread  his  conquests  over  Europe  or  Asia ;  the  successful 
shepherds  of  the  North  have  submitted  to  the  confinement  of 
arts,  of  laws,  and  of  cities;  and  the  introduction  of  luxury, 
after  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  people,  has  undermined 
the  foundations  of  the  throne.18 

The  memory  of  past  events  cannot  long  be  preserved,  in  the  situation 
frequent  and  remote  emigrations  of  illiterate  Barbarians.  The  o? g e'nS: 

A  ^  Of  Tftrtftry 

modem  Tartars  are  ignorant  of  the  conquests  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  ; 18  and  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Scythians  is 
derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  learned  and  civilized 
nations  of  the  South,  the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  and  the  Chinese. 

The  Greeks,  who  navigated  the  Euxine,  and  planted  their 
colonies  along  the  sea-coast,  made  the  gradual  and  imperfect 
discovery  of  Scythia;  from  the  Danube,  and  the  confines  of 
Thrace,  as  far  as  the  frozen  Mseotis,  the  seat  of  eternal  winter, 
and  Mount  Caucasus,  which,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  was 
described  as  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  earth.  They  celebrated, 
with  simple  credulity,  the  virtues  of  the  pastoral  life.17  They 
entertained  a  more  rational  apprehension  of  the  strength  and 
numbers  of  the  warlike  Barbarians,18  who  contemptuously 
baffled  the  immense  armament  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.10 
The  Persian  monarchs  had  extended  their  western  conquests  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  limits  of  European  Scythia. 

The  eastern  provinces  of  their  empire  were  exposed  to  the 
8cythians  of  Asia :  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  plains  beyond 
the  Oxu8  and  the  Jaxartes,  two  mighty  rivers,  which  direct 

w  Montesquieu  labours  to  explain  a  difference  which  has  not  existed  between 
the  liberty  of  the  Arabs  and  the  perpetual  slavery  of  the  Tartars  (Esprit  des  Loix, 

1.  xvii.  c.  5 ;  1.  xviii.  c.  19,  <fco.). 

10  Abulghazi  Khan,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  his  Genealogioal  History,  relates 
the  miserable  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Uzbek  Tartars  concerning  the  times 
which  preceded  the  reign  of  Zingis. 

27  In  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad  Jupiter  turns  away  his  eyes  from  the 
bloody  fields  of  Troy  to  the  plains  of  Thrace  and  Scythia.  He  would  not,  by 
changing  the  prospect,  behold  a  more  peaoeful  or  innocent  scene. 

“  Thucydides,  1.  ii.  o.  97. 

10  See  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus.  When  Darius  advanced  into  the  Mol¬ 
davian  desert,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Dniester,  the  king  of  the  Scythians 
aent  him  a  mouse,  a  frog,  a  bird,  and  five  arrows :  a  tremendous  allegory ! 
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their  course  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  long  and  memor¬ 
able  quarrel  of  Iran  and  Touran  is  still  the  theme  of  history 
or  romance :  the  famous,  perhaps  the  fabulous,  valour  of  the 
Persian  heroes,  Eustan  and  Asfendiar,  was  signalized  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country  against  the  Afrasiabs  of  the  North ; 20 
and  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  same  Barbarians  resisted,  on  the 
same  ground,  the  victorious  arms  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander.21 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  the  real  geography  of 
Scythia  was  bounded,  on  the  East,  by  the  mountains  of  Imaus, 
or  Caf ;  and  their  distant  prospect  of  the  extreme  and  inacces¬ 
sible  parts  of  Asia  was  clouded  by  ignorance  or  perplexed  by 
fiction.  But  those  inaccessible  regions  are  the  ancient  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  powerful  and  civilized  nation,22  which  ascends,  by  a 
probable  tradition,  above  forty  centuries ; 22  and  which  is  able 
to  verify  a  series  of  near  two  thousand  years,  by  the  perpetual 
testimony  of  accurate  and  contemporary  historians.24  The 


10  These  wars  and  heroes  may  be  found  under  their  respective  title*  in  the 
Biblioth&qne  Orientals  of  d’Herbelot.  They  have  been  celebrated  in  an  epic  poem 
of  sixty  thousand  rhymed  couplets  by  Ferdusi,  the  Homer  of  Persia.  See  the 
History  of  Nadir  Shah,  p.  146,  166.  The  public  must  lament  that  Mr.  Jones  has 
suspended  the  pursuit  of  oriental  learning. 

21  The  Caspian  Sea,  with  its  rivers  and  adjacent  tribes,  are  laboriously  illustrated 
in  the  Examen  Critique  des  Historiens  d* Alexandre,  which  compares  the  true  geo¬ 
graphy  and  the  errors  produced  by  the  vanity  or  ignorance  of  the  Greeks. 

29  The  original  seat  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  in  the  North-west  of 
China,  in  the  provinces  of  Chensi  and  Chansi.  Under  the  two  first  dynasties, 
the  principal  town  was  still  a  moveable  camp ;  the  villages  were  thinly  scattered ; 
more  land  was  employed  in  pasture  than  in  tillage ;  the  exercise  of  hunting  was 
ordained  to  clear  the  country  from  wild  beasts ;  Petcheli  (where  Pekin  stands)  was 
a  desert,  and  the  southern  provinces  were  peopled  with  Indian  Bavages.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Han  (before  Christ  206  gave  the  empire  its  actual  form  and 
extent. 

23  The  ffira  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  has  been  variously  fixed,  from  2962  to 
2132  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  year  2637  has  been  chosen  for  the  lawful  epooh 
by  the  authority  of  the  present  emperor.  The  difference  arises  from  the  uncertain 
duration  of  the  two  first  dynasties ;  and  the  vacant  space  that  lies  beyond  them  as 
far  as  the  real,  or  fabulous,  times,  of  Fohi,  or  Hoangti.  Sematsien  dates  his  au¬ 
thentic  chronology  from  the  year  841 :  the  thirty-six  eclipses  of  Confucius  (thirty- 
one  of  which  have  been  verified)  were  observed  between  the  years  722  and  840  before 
Christ.  The  historical  period  of  China  does  not  ascend  above  the  Greek  Olym¬ 
piads.  [Cp.  E.  H.  Parker’s  paper,  Tartars  and  Chinese  before  the  time  of  Confuoios, 
in  English  Historical  Review,  Oct.  1907,  625  sqq.] 

21  After  several  ages  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  the  dynasty  of  the  Han  (before 
Christ  206)  was  the  era  of  the  revival  of  learning.  The  fragments  of  ancient 
literature  were  restored ;  the  characters  were  improved  and  fixed,  and  the  future 
preservation  of  books  was  secured  by  the  useful  inventions  of  ink,  paper,  and  the 
art  of  printing.  Ninety-seven  years  before  Christ  Sematsien  published  the  first 
history  of  China.  His  labours  were  illustrated  and  continued  by  a  series  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  historians.  The  substanoe  of  their  works  is  still  extant,  and 
the  most  considerable  of  them  are  now  deposited  in  the  king  of  France’s  library. 
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annals  of  China25  illustrate  the  state  and  revolutions  of  the 
pastoral  tribes,  which  may  still  he  distinguished  by  the  vague 
appellation  of  Scythians,  or  Tartars :  the  vassals,  the  enemies, 
and  sometimes  the  conquerors,  of  a  great  empire ;  whose  policy 
has  uniformly  opposed  the  blind  and  impetuous  valour  of  the 
Barbarians  of  the  North.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to 
the  sea  of  Japan,  the  whole  longitude  of  Scythia  is  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  degrees,  which,  in  that  parallel,  are  equal  to 
more  than  five  thousand  miles.  The  latitude  of  these  exten¬ 
sive  deserts  cannot  be  so  easily  or  so  accurately  measured ;  but, 
from  the  fortieth  degree,  which  touches  the  wall  of  China,  we 
may  securely  advance  above  a  thousand  miles  to  the  northward, 
till  our  progress  is  stopped  by  the  excessive  cold  of  Siberia. 

In  that  dreary  climate,  instead  of  the  animated  picture  of  a 
Tartar  camp,  the  smoke  which  issues  from  the  earth,  or  rather 
from  the  snow,  betrays  the  subterraneous  dwellings  of  the 
Tongouses  and  the  Samoiedes :  the  want  of  horses  and  oxen 
is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  use  of  reindeer  and  of  large  dogs ; 
and  the  conquerors  of  the  earth  insensibly  degenerate  into  a 
race  of  deformed  and  diminutive  savages,  who  tremble  at  the 
sound  of  arms.26 

The  Huns,  who  under  the  reign  of  Valens  threatened  the  original^ 
empire  of  Borne,  had  been  formidable,  in  a  much  earlier  period,  hmi 
to  the  empire  of  China.27  Their  ancient,  perhaps  their  original, 
seat  was  an  extensive,  though  dry  and  barren,  tract  of  country, 
immediately  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  wall.  Their  place 
is  at  present  occupied  by  the  forty-nine  Hords  or  Banners  of  the 
Mongous,  a  pastoral  nation,  which  consists  of  about  two  hundred 
thousand  families.28  But  the  valour  of  the  Huns  had  extended  [Under 

Meghder, 

•China  has  been  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  the  French ;  of  the  missionaries  °*  B’c>  9001 
at  Pekin,  and  Messrs.  Freret  and  de  Ouignes  at  Paris.  The  substance  of  the  three 
preceding  notes  is  extracted  from  the  Chou-king  with  the  preface  and  notes  of 
M.  de  Guignes,  Paris,  1770;  the  Tong-Kien-Kang-Mou  translated  by  the  P.  de 
Mailla,  under  the  name  of  Hist.  G4n4rale  de  la  Chine,  tom.  i.  p.  xlix.-cc. ;  the 
M&noires  sur  la  Chine,  Paris,  1776,  Ac.,  tom.  i.  p.  1-823,  tom.  ii.  p.  6-364 ;  the 
Histoire  des  Huns,  tom.  i.  p.  1-131,  tom.  v.  p.  346-362;  and  the  M6moires  de 
FAcaddmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  x.  p.  377-402,  tom.  xv.  p.  496-664,  tom.  xviii.  p. 

178-295,  tom.  xxxvi.  p.  164-238. 

•See  the  Histoire  G6n6rale  des  Voyages,  tom.  xviii.  and  the  Genealogioal 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  620-664. 

57  M.  de  Guignes  (tom.  ii.  p.  1-124)  has  given  the  original  history  of  the  ancient 
Hiong-nou,  or  Huns.  The  Chinese  geography  of  their  country  (tom  i.  part  ii.  p. 
hr.-lxiii.)  seems  to  comprise  a  part  of  their  conquests. 

•  See  in  Duhalde  (tom.  iv.  p.  18-65)  a  circumstantial  description  with  a  correct 
map  of  the  country  of  the  Mongous. 
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the  narrow  limits  of  their  dominions ;  and  their  rustic  chiefs, 
who  assumed  the  appellation  of  Tanjou,  gradually  became  the 
conquerors,  and  the  sovereigns,  of  a  formidable  empire.  To¬ 
wards  the  East,  their  victorious  arms  were  stopped  only  by  the 
ocean ;  and  the  tribes,  which  are  thinly  scattered  between  the 
Amoor  and  the  extreme  peninsula  of  Corea,  adhered  with 
reluctance  to  the  standard  of  the  Huns.  On  the  West,  near  the 
head  of  the  Irtish  and  in  the  valleys  of  Imaus,  they  found  a 
more  ample  space,  and  more  numerous  enemies.  One  of  the 
lieutenants  of  the  Tanjou  subdued  in  a  single  expedition  twenty- 
six  nations ;  the  Igours,29  distinguished  above  the  Tartar  race 
by  the  use  of  letters,  were  in  the  number  of  his  vassals ;  and 
by  the  strange  connexion  of  human  events,  the  flight  of  one  of 
those  vagrant  tribes  recalled  the  victorious  Parthians  from  the 
invasion  of  Syria.*0  On  the  side  of  the  North,  the  ocean  was 
assigned  as  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the  Huns.  Without 
enemies  to  resist  their  progress  or  witnesses  to  contradict  their 
vanity,  they  might  securely  achieve  a  real,  or  imaginary,  conquest 
of  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia.  The  Northern  Sea  was  fixed 
as  the  remote  boundary  of  their  empire.  But  the  name  of  that 
sea,  on  whose  shores  the  patriot  Sovou  embraced  the  life  of  a 
shepherd  and  an  exile,*1  may  be  transferred,  with  much  more 
probability,  to  the  Baikal,  a  capacious  basin,  above  three  hundred 
miles  in  length,  which  disdains  the  modest  appellation  of  a 
lake,*2  and  which  actually  communicates  with  the  seas  of  the 
North,  by  the  long  course  of  the  Angara,  the  Tonguska,  and  the 
Jenissea.  The  submission  of  so  many  distant  nations  might 
flatter  the  pride  of  the  Tanjou ;  but  the  valour  of  the  Huns 
could  be  rewarded  only  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  the  empire  of  the  South.  In  the  third  century  before 

*  The  Igours,  or  Vigours  [Ouigours],  were  divided  into  three  branohes :  hunters, 
shepherds,  and  husbandmen ;  and  the  last  olass  was  despised  by  the  two  former. 
See  Abulghazi,  part  ii.  c.  7. 

*°M&noires  de  l’Acad&nie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxv.  p.  17-83.  The  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  M.  de  Guignes  has  compared  these  distant  events. 

“The  fame  of  Sovou,  or  So-ou,  his  merit,  and  his  singular  adventures  are 
still  oelebrated  in  China.  See  the  Eloge  de  Moukden,  p.  20,  and  notes,  p.  241-247 ; 
and  M&noires  but  la  Chine,  tom.  iii.  p.  817-360. 

83  See  Isbrand  Ives,  in  Harris’s  collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  931 ;  Bell’s  Travels,  vol.  1. 
p.  247-254 ;  and  Gmelin,  in  the  Hist.  G6n&rale  des  Voyages,  tom.  xviii.  p.  283-829. 
They  all  remark  the  vulgar  opinion  that  the  holy  sea  grows  angry  and  tempestuous 
if  any  one  presumes  to  call  it  a  lake.  This  grammatical  nicety  often  excites  a  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  absurd  superstition  of  the  mariners  and  the  absurd  obstinacy  of 
travellers. 
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the  Christian  sera,  a  wall  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length  was  [By  ueng- 
constr acted,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  China  against  the  inroads  B.ajn,°' 800 
of  the  Hons ; 83  bat  this  stupendous  work,  which  holds  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  the  map  of  the  world,  has  never  contributed 
to  the  safety  of  an  unwarlike  people.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Tanjou  frequently  consisted  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  formidable  by  the  matchless  dexterity  with  which  they 
managed  their  bows  and  their  horses ;  by  their  hardy  patience 
in  supporting  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  and  by  the 
incredible  speed  of  their  march,  which  was  seldom  checked  by 
torrents  or  precipices,  by  the  deepest  rivers  or  by  the  most  lofty 
mountains.  They  spread  themselves  at  once  over  the  face  of  TjMtewan 
the  country ;  and  their  rapid  impetuosity  surprised,  astonished, 
and  disconcerted  the  grave  and  elaborate  tactics  of  a  Chinese  ®i 
army.  The  emperor  Kaoti,*4  a  soldier  of  fortune,  whose  per-  naan  k*o 
sonal  merit  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  marched  against  the  (founder 
Huns  with  those  veteran  troops  which  had  been  trained  m  the  dynasty)] 
civil  ware  of  China.  But  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  Bar¬ 
barians  ;  and  after  a  siege  of  seven  days,  the  monarch,  hopeless  Wear  t» 
of  relief,  was  reduced  to  purchase  his  deliverance  by  an  ig-inshansu 
nominious  capitulation.  The  successors  of  Kaoti,  whose  lives 
were  dedicated  to  the  arts  of  peace  or  the  luxury  of  the  palace, 
submitted  to  a  more  permanent  disgrace.  They  too  hastily 
confessed  the  insufficiency  of  arms  and  fortifications.  They 
were  too  easily  convinced  that,  while  the  blazing  signals  an¬ 
nounced  on  every  side  the  approach  of  the  Huns,  the  Chinese 
troops,  who  slept  with  the  helmet  on  their  head  and  the  cuirass 
on  their  back,  were  destroyed  by  the  incessant  labour  of  in¬ 
effectual  marches.36  A  regular  payment  of  money  and  silk  was 
stipulated  as  the  condition  of  a  temporary  and  precarious  peace ; 
and  the  wretched  expedient  of  disguising  a  real  tribute  under 
the  names  of  a  gift  or  a  subsidy  was  practised  by  the  emperors 

»  The  construction  ol  the  wall  ol  China  is  mentioned  by  Duhalde  (tom.  ii.  p. 

45)  and  de  Gnignes  (tom.  ii.  p.  59). 

*  See  the  life  ol  Lieoupang,  or  Kaoti,  in  the  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  published  at 
Paris,  1777,  Ac.,  tom.  i.  p.  442-522.  This  voluminous  work  is  the  translation  (by 
the  P.  de  Mailla)  ol  the  Tong -Kien- Kang -Mou,  the  celebrated  abridgment  ol  the 
great  History  ol  Semakouang  (a.d.  1084)  and  his  continuators. 

*  See  a  free  and  ample  memorial  presented  by  a  Mandarin  to  the  emperor 
Yenti  [W4n  Ti]  (before  Christ  180-157)  in  Duhalde  (tom.  ii.  p.  412-426) ;  from  a 
collection  ol  State  papers  marked  with  the  red  pencil  by  Kamhi  himself  (p.  884-612). 

Another  memorial  from  the  minister  ol  war  (Kang-Mou,  t.  ii.  p.  555)  supplies  some 
eurioos  circumstances  ol  the  manners  ol  the  Huns. 
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of  China,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Borne.  But  there  still  remained 
a  more  disgraceful  article  of  tribute,  which  violated  the  sacred 
feelings  of  humanity  and  nature.  The  hardships  of  the  savage 
life,  which  destroy  in  their  infancy  the  children  who  are  born 
with  a  less  healthy  and  robust  constitution,  introduce  a  re¬ 
markable  disproportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes. 
The  Tartars  are  an  ugly,  and  even  deformed  race  ;  and,  while 
they  consider  their  own  women  as  the  instruments  of  domestic 
labour,  their  desires,  or  rather  their  appetites,  are  directed  to 
the  enjoyment  of  more  elegant  beauty.  A  select  band  of  the 
fairest  maidens  of  China  was  annually  devoted  to  the  rode  em- 
izenghia)  braces  of  the  HunB  ;*•  and  the  alliance  of  the  haughty  Tanjous 
was  secured  by  their  marriage  with  the  genuine,  or  adopted, 
daughters  of  the  Imperial  family,  which  vainly  attempted  to 
escape  the  sacrilegious  pollution.  The  situation  of  these  un¬ 
happy  victims  is  described  in  the  verses  of  a  Chinese  princess, 
who  laments  that  she  had  been  condemned  by  her  parents  to  a 
distant  exile,  under  a  Barbarian  husband ;  who  complains  that 
sour  milk  was  her  only  drink,  raw  flesh  her  only  food,  a  tent 
her  only  palace;  and  who  expresses,  in  a  strain  of  pathetic 
simplicity,  the  natural  wish  that  she  were  transformed  into  a 
bird,  to  fly  back  to  her  dear  country,  the  object  of  her  tender 
and  perpetual  regret.*7 

Decline  The  conquest  of  China  has  been  twice  achieved  by  the 
the  Hone  pastoral  tribes  of  the  North :  the  forces  of  the  Huns  were  not 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Moguls,  or  of  the  Mantcheoux;  and 
their  ambition  might  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
success.  But  their  pride  was  humbled,  and  their  progress  was 
twu  tu  checked,  by  the  arms  and  policy  of  Vouti,*8  the  fifth  emperor  of 
Ant.  obriri  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Han.  In  his  long  reign  of  fifty- 
four  years,  the  Barbarians  of  the  southern  provinces  submitted 
to  the  laws  and  manners  of  China;  and  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  monarchy  were  enlarged,  from  the  great  river  of  Kiang  to 
the  port  of  Canton.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  timid 
operations  of  a  defensive  war,  his  lieutenants  penetrated  many 


88  A  supply  of  women  is  mentioned  as  a  customary  article  of  treaty  and  tribute 
(Hist,  de  la  conqu6te  de  la  Ohine  par  les  Tartares  Mantcheoux,  tom.  i.  p.  186, 187, 
with  the  note  of  the  editor). 

87  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  p.  62. 

*  See  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vouti,  in  the  Kang-Mou,  t.  iii.  p.  1-98.  His 
various  and  inconsistent  character  seems  to  be  impartially  drawn. 
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hundred  miles  into  the  country  of  the  Huns.  In  those  bound¬ 
less  deserts,  where  it  is  impossible  to  form  magazines  and 
difficult  to  transport  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  the  armies 
of  Vouti  were  repeatedly  exposed  to  intolerable  hardships ;  and, 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  soldiers,  who  marched 
against  the  Barbarians,  thirty  thousand  only  returned  in  safety 
to  the  feet  of  their  master.  These  losses,  however,  were  com¬ 
pensated  by  splendid  and  decisive  success.  The  Chinese  gene¬ 
rals  improved  the  superiority  which  they  derived  from  the 
temper  of  their  arms,  their  chariots  of  war,  and  the  service  of 
their  Tartar  auxiliaries.  The  camp  of  the  Tanjou  was  surprised  [zenghii 
in  the  midst  of  sleep  and  intemperance;  and,  though  the 
monarch  of  the  Huns  bravely  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  he  left  above  fifteen  thousand  of  his  subjects  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Yet  this  signal  victory,  which  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  many  bloody  engagements,  contributed  much 
less  to  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Huns  than  the 
effectual  policy  which  was  employed  to  detach  the  tributary 
nations  from  their  obedience.  Intimidated  by  the  arms,  or  Ant  Christ 
allured  by  the  promises,  of  Vouti  and  his  successors,  the  most 
considerable  tribes,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  dis-  [Especially 
claimed  the  authority  of  the  Tanjou.  While  some  acknowledged  Nomads  of 
themselves  the  allies  or  vassals  of  the  empire,  they  all  became  KnWJal 
the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Huns ;  and  the  numbers  of  that 
haughty  people,  as  soon  as  they  were  reduced  to  their  native 
strength,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  contained  within  the  walls 
of  one  of  the  great  and  populous  cities  of  China.*9  The  deser¬ 
tion  of  his  subjects,  and  the  perplexity  of  a  civil  war,  at  length 
compelled  the  Tanjou  himself  to  renounce  the  dignity  of  an  (Khugatua) 
independent  sovereign  and  the  freedom  of  a  warlike  and  high- 
spirited  nation.  He  was  received  at  Sigan,  the  capital  of  the  Ant.  Christ 
monarchy,  by  the  troops,  the  Mandarins,  and  the  emperor  hinwsfon  td 
self,  with  all  the  honours  that  could  adorn  and  disguise  the 
triumph  of  Chinese  vanity.40  A.  magnificent  palace  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  reception ;  his  place  was  assigned  above  all  the 

*Thia  expression  is  nsed  in  the  memorial  to  the ; emperor  Venti  (Duhalde, 
tom.  ii.  p.  417).  Without  adopting  the  exaggerations  of  Marco- Polo  and  Isaac 
Tossing,  we  may  rationally  allow  for  Pekin  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  cities 
of  the  South,  which  contain  the  manufactures  of  China,  are  still  more  populous. 

*  See  the  Kang-Mou,  tom.  iii.  p.  150,  and  the  subsequent  events  under  the 
proper  years.  This  memorable  festival  is  celebrated  in  the  Eloge  de  Moukden,  and 
explained  in  a  note  by  the  P.  Gaubil,  p.  89,  90. 
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princes  of  the  royal  family ;  and  the  patience  of  the  Barbarian 
king  was  exhausted  by  the  ceremonies  of  a  banquet,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  eight  courses  of  meat,  and  of  nine  solemn  pieces  of 
music.  But  he  performed,  on  his  knees,  the  duty  of  a  respect¬ 
ful  homage  to  the  emperor  of  China ;  pronounced,  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  his  successors,  a  perpetual  oath  of 
fidelity ;  and  gratefully  accepted  a  seal,  which  was  bestowed  as 
the  emblem  of  his  regal  dependence.  After  this  humiliating 
submission,  the  Tanjous  sometimes  departed  from  their  alle¬ 
giance,  and  seized  the  favourable  moments  of  war  and  rapine ; 
but  the  monarchy  of  the  Huns  gradually  declined,  till  it  was 
broken,  by  civil  dissension,  into  two  hostile  and  separate  king- 
a.d.  48  doms.  One  of  the  princes  of  the  nation  was  urged,  by  fear  and 
ambition,  to  retire  towards  the  South  with  eight  holds,  which 
composed  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  families.  He 
obtained,  with  the  title  of  Tanjou,  a  convenient  territory  on 
the  verge  of  the  Chinese  provinces ;  and  his  constant  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  service  of  the  empire  was  secured  by  weakness 
and  the  desire  of  revenge.  From  the  time  of  this  fatal  schism, 
the  Huns  of  the  North  continued  to  languish  about  fifty  years ; 
till  they  were  oppressed  on  every  side  by  their  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies.  The  proud  inscription 11  of  a  column,  erected 
on  a  lofty  mountain,  announced  to  posterity  that  a  Chinese 
army  had  marched  seven  hundred  miles  into  the  heart  of  their 
(a  d.  87]  country.  The  Sienpi,4*  a  tribe  of  Oriental  Tartars,  retaliated 
the  injuries  which  they  had  formerly  sustained ;  and  the  power 
(Endof the Tanjous,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  was 
kingdom  utterly  destroyed  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Northern  Christian  sera.4* 

ZenghisJ 

Their  emi-  The  fate  of  the  vanquished  Huns  was  diversified  by  the 
a!dUioo.ao.  various  influence  of  character  and  situation.44  Above  one 

a  This  inscription  vu  composed  on  the  spot  by  Pankou,  President  of  the 
Tribunal  of  History  (Kang-Mou,  tom.  iii.  p.  392).  Similar  monuments  have  been 
discovered  in  many  parts  of  Tartary  (Histoire  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  p.  122).  [Parker, 
A  Thousand  Tears  of  the  Tartars,  p.  100.] 

49  M.  de  Guignes  (tom.  i.  p.  189)  has  inserted  a  short  aeoount  of  the  Sienpi. 

41  The  flora  of  the  Huns  is  placed,  by  the  Chinese,  1210  years  before  Christ. 
But  the  series  of  their  kingB  does  not  commence  till  the  year  230  (Hist,  des  Huns, 
tom.  ii.  p.  21,  123).  [The  southern  Zenghis  continued  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
second  cent.  a.d.  ;  Parker,  op.  cit .,  p.  102.] 

44  The  various  accidents,  the  downfall,  and  flight  of  the  Huns  are  related  in 
the  Khan-Mou,  tom.  iii.  p.  88,  91,  95, 139,  <&o.  The  small  numbers  of  each  hord 
may  be  ascribed  to  their  losses  and  divisions. 
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hundred  thousand  persons,  the  poorest,  indeed,  and  the  most 
pusillanimous  of  the  people,  were  contented  to  remain  in  their 
native  country,  to  renounce  their  peculiar  name  and  origin,  and 
to  mingle  with  the  victorious  nation  of  the  Sienpi.  Fifty- 
eight  hords,  about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  ambitious  of  a 
more  honourable  servitude,  retired  towards  the  South ;  implored 
the  protection  of  the  emperors  of  China ;  and  were  permitted 
to  inhabit,  and  to  guard,  the  extreme  frontiers  of  the  province 
of  Chansi  and  the  territory  of  Ortons.  But  the  most  warlike 
and  powerful  tribes  of  the  Huns  maintained,  in  their  adverse 
fortune,  the  undaunted  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  The  western 
world  was  open  to  their  valour;  and  they  resolved,  under 
the  conduct  of  their  hereditary  chieftains,  to  discover  and  sub¬ 
due  some  remote  country,  which  was  still  inaccessible  to  the 
arms  of  the  Sienpi  and  to  the  laws  of  China.46  The  course  of 
their  emigration  soon  carried  them  beyond  the  mountains  of 
Imaus,  and  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  geography ;  but  we  are  able 
to  distinguish  the  two  great  divisions  of  these  formidable  exiles, 
which  directed  their  march  towards  the  Oxus,  and  towards  the  The  white 

*  Huns  of 

Volga.  The  first  of  these  colonies  established  their  dominion  sogdiana 
in  the  fruitful  and  extensive  plains  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Caspian :  where  they  preserved  the  name  of  Huns, 
with  the  epithet  of  Euthalites  or  Nepthalites.4*  Their  man¬ 
ners  were  softened,  and  even  their  features  were  insensibly 
improved,  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  their  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  a  flourishing  province 47  which  might  still  retain  a  faint 
impression  of  the  arts  of  Greece.48  The  white  Huns,  a  name 

44  M.  de  Guignes  has  Bkilfully  traced  the  footsteps  of  the  Huns  through  the 
▼aat  deserts  of  Tartary  (tom.  ii.  p.  123,  277,  Ac.,  325,  Ac.}. 

m  [The  EphthaUtes  were  not  part  of  the  Hiung-nu,  but  seem  to  have  been  the 
Ytleh'chih,  who  possessed  part  of  “  the  long  straggling  provinoe  now  known  as  Kan 
8ub”;  were  conquered  by  Meghder,  were  driven  westward  by  his  successor  before 
162  B.C.,  and  divided  Bactria  with  the  Parthians.  See  Parker,  op.  cit.t  p.  29,  30.] 

47  Mohammed,  Sultan  of  Carizme,  reigned  in  Sogdiana,  when  it  was  invaded 
(a~i>.  1218)  by  Zingis  and  his  Moguls.  The  Oriental  Historians  (see  d’Herbelot, 

Petit  de  la  Croix,  Ac.)  celebrate  the  populous  cities  which  he  ruined,  and  the 
fruitful  country  which  he  desolated.  In  the  next  century,  the  same  provinces 
of  Chorasmia  and  Mawaralnahr  were  described  by  Abulfeda  (Hudson,  Geograph. 

Minor,  tom.  iii.).  Their  actual  misery  may  be  seen  in  the  Genealogical  History 
of  the  Tartars,  p.  423-469. 

**  Justin  (xli.  6)  has  left  a  short  abridgment  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactriana. 

To  their  industry  I  should  ascribe  the  new  and  extraordinary  trade,  which  trans¬ 
ported  the  merchandises  of  India  into  Europe,  by  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the 
Cyras,  the  Phasis,  and  the  Euxine.  The  other  ways,  both  of  the  land  and 

were  possessed  by  the  Seleuoides  and  the  Ptolemies.  See  l’Esprit  des 
Loix,  1.  xxi. 
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which  they  derived  from  the  change  of  their  complexions,  soon 
abandoned  the  pastoral  life  of  Scythia.  Gorgo,  which,  under 
the  appellation  of  Carizme,  has  since  enjoyed  a  temporary 
splendour,  was  the  residence  of  the  king,  who  exercised  a  legal 
authority  over  an  obedient  people.  Their  luxury  was  main¬ 
tained  by  the  labour  of  the  Sogdians  ;  and  the  only  vestige  of 
their  ancient  barbarism  was  the  custom  which  obliged  all  the 
companions,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  twenty,  who  had  shared 
the  liberality  of  a  wealthy  lord,  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  same 
grave."  The  vicinity  of  the  Huns  to  the  provinces  of  Persia 
involved  them  in  frequent  and  bloody  contests  with  the  power 
of  that  monarchy.  But  they  respected,  in  peace,  the  faith  of 
treaties  ;  in  war,  the  dictates  of  humanity  ;  and  their  memor¬ 
able  victory  over  Peroses,  or  Firuz,  displayed  the  moderation,  as 
well  as  the  valour,  of  the  Barbarians.  The  second  division  of 
their  countrymen,60  the  Huns,  who  gradually  advanced  towards 
the  North-west,  were  exercised  by  the  hardships  of  a  colder 
climate  and  a  more  laborious  march.  Necessity  compelled  them 
to  exchange  the  silks  of  China  for  the  furs  of  Siberia  ;  the  im¬ 
perfect  rudiments  of  civilized  life  were  obliterated  ;  and  the 
native  fierceness  of  the  Huns  was  exasperated  by  their  inter¬ 
course  with  the  savage  tribes,  who  were  compared,  with  some 
propriety,  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  Their  independent 
spirit  soon  rejected  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  Tanjous  ; 
and,  while  each  hord  was  governed  by  its  peculiar  mursa,  their 
tumultuary  council  directed  the  public  measures  of  the  whole 
nation.  As  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  their  transient  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  Eastern  banks  of  the  Volga  was  attested  by  the 
name  of  Great  Hungary.61  In  the  winter,  they  descended  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  towards  the  mouth  of  that  mighty  river ; 
and  their  summer  excursions  reached  as  high  as  the  latitude  of 
Saratoff,  or  perhaps  the  conflux  of  the  Eama.  Such  at  least 
were  the  recent  limits  of  the  black  Calmucks,6®  who  remained 

48  Procopius  de  Bell.  Penioo,  1.  i.  o.  8,  p.  9. 

90  [There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Hans  of  the  Volga  had  migrated  from  the 
borders  of  China.] 

51  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  monk  Rubraquis  (who  traversed  the  immense 
plain  of  Kipzak,  in  his  journey  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan)  observed  the 
remarkable  name  of  Hungary ,  with  the  traces  of  a  common  language  and  origin. 
Hist,  des  Voyages,  tom.  vii.  p.  269. 

68  Bell  (vol.  i.  p.  29-84),  and  the  editors  of  the  Genealogioal  History  (p.  539), 
have  described  the  Calmucks  of  the  Volga  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 
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about  a  century  under  the  protection  of  Russia  ;  and  who  have 
since  returned  to  their  native  seats  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  The  march  and  the  return  of  those  wandering 
Tartars,  whose  united  camp  consists  of  fifty  thousand  tents  or 
families,  illustrate  the  distant  emigrations  of  the  ancient  Huns.61 

It  is  impossible  to  fill  the  dark  interval  of  time,  which  elapsed,  Their  eon- 
after  the  Huns  of  the  Volga  were  lost  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  the  Aiani 
and  before  they  shewed  themselves  to  those  of  the  Romans. 

There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  apprehend  that  the  same 
foroe,  which  had  driven  them  from  their  native  seats,  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  impel  their  march  towards  the  frontiers  of  Europe. 

The  power  of  the  Sienpi,  their  implacable  enemies,  which 
extended  above  three  thousand  mileB  from  East  to  West,64 
must  have  gradually  oppressed  them  by  the  weight  and  terror 
of  a  formidable  neighbourhood ;  and  the  flight  of  the  tribes  of 
Scythia  would  inevitably  tend  to  increase  the  strength,  or  to 
contract  the  territories,  of  the  Huns.  The  harsh  and  obscure 
appellations  of  those  tribes  would  offend  the  ear,  without  inform¬ 
ing  the  understanding,  of  the  reader ;  hut  I  cannot  suppress 
the  very  natural  suspicion,  that  the  Huns  of  the  North  derived 
a  considerable  reinforcement  from  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
8onth,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  submitted  to 
the  dominion  of  China ;  that  the  bravest  warriors  marched  away 
in  search  of  their  free  and  adventurous  countrymen ;  and  that,  as 
they  had  been  divided  by  prosperity,  they  were  easily  reunited  by 
the  common  hardships  of  their  adverse  fortune.66  The  Huns, 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  wives  and  children,  their 
dependents  and  allies,  were  transported  to  the  West  of  the 
Volga,  and  they  boldly  advanced  to  invade  the  country  of  the 

55  This  great  transmigration  of  800,000  Calm  neks,  or  Torgouts,  happened  in 
the  year  1771.  The  original  narrative  of  Kien-long,  the  reigning  emperor  of 
China,  which  was  intended  for  the  inscription  of  a  column,  has  been  translated 
by  the  missionaries  of  Pekin  (M&noire  sor  la  Chine,  tom.  i.  p.  401-418).  The 
emperor  affects  the  smooth  and  specious  language  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  and  the 
Father  of  his  People. 

**  The  Kang-Mou  (tom.  iii.  p.  447)  ascribes  to  their  conquest  a  space  of  14,000 
Jit .  According  to  the  present  standard,  200  lis  (or  more  accurately  198)  are  equal 
to  one  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  one  English  mile  consequently  exceeds  three  miles 
of  China.  But  there  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  the  ancient  U  scarcely 
equalled  one-half  of  the  modern.  See  the  elaborate  researches  of  M.  d’Anville, 
a  geographer  who  is  not  a  stranger  in  any  age,  or  climate  of  the  globe.  M6- 
moirea  de  l’Acad.  tom.  ii.  p.  125-502.  Mesures  Itin6raires,  p.  154-167. 

M  See  the  Histoire  dee  Huns,  tom.  ii.  p.  125-144.  The  subsequent  history 
(p.  146-277)  of  three  or  four  Hunnio  dynasties  evidently  proves  that  their  martial 
spirit  was  not  impaired  by  a  long  residence  in  China. 
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Alani,  a  pastoral  people  who  occupied,  or  wasted,  an  extensive 
tract  of  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  The  plains  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Tanais  were  covered  with  the  tents  of  the  Alani,  but 
their  name  and  manners  were  diffused  over  the  wide  extent  of 
their  conquests ;  and  the  painted  tribes  of  the  Agathyrsi  and 
Geloni  were  confounded  among  their  vassals.  Towards  the 
North,  they  penetrated  into  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  among 
the  savages  who  were  accustomed,  in  their  rage  or  hunger,  to 
the  taste  of  human  flesh;  and  their  Southern  inroads  were 
pushed  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Persia  and  India.  The  mixture 
of  Sarmatic  and  German  blood  had  contributed  to  improve  the 
features  of  the  Alani,  to  whiten  their  swarthy  complexions,  and 
to  tinge  their  hair  with  a  yellowish  cast,  which  is  seldom  found 
in  the  Tartar  race.  They  were  less  deformed  in  their  persons, 
less  brutish  in  their  manners,  than  the  Huns ;  but  they  did 
not  yield  to  those  formidable  Barbarians  in  their  martial  and 
independent  spirit ;  in  the  love  of  freedom,  which  rejected  even 
the  use  of  domestic  slaves;  and  in  the  love  of  arms,  which 
considered  war  and  rapine  as  the  pleasure  and  the  glory  of 
mankind.  A  naked  scymetar,  fixed  in  the  ground,  was  the 
only  object  of  their  religious  worship;  the  scalps  of  their 
enemies  formed  the  costly  trappings  of  their  horses ;  and  they 
viewed,  with  pity  and  contempt,  the  pusillanimous  warriors, 
who  patiently  expected  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  tortures  of 
lingering  disease.50  On  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  the  military 
power  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani  encountered  each  other  with 
equal  valour,  but  with  unequal  success.  The  Huns  prevailed  in 
(a.d.3734?)  the  bloody  contest :  the  king  of  the  Alani  was  slain  ;  and  the 
remains  of  the  vanquished  nation  were  dispersed  by  the  ordinary 
alternative  of  flight  or  submission.67  A  colony  of  exiles  found  a 
secure  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian ;  where  they  still  preserve  their  name  and  their 
independence.  Another  colony  advanced,  with  more  intrepid 
courage,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  associated  themselves 

M  Utque  hominibuB  qnietis  et  plaoidis  otium  est  volupt&bile,  ita  illos  perioula 
juvant  et  bella.  Judicatur  ibi  beatus  qui  in  pralio  profuderit  animam :  senes* 
oentes  etiam  et  fortnitis  mortibns  mnndo  digresses,  ut  degeneres  et  ignavos  eon- 
viciis  atrocibus  inseotantnr.  We  must  think  highly  of  the  conquerors  of  tuch 
men. 

87  On  the  subject  of  the  Alani,  see  Ammianus  (xxxi.  2),  Jornandes  (de  Rebus 
Oetiois,  c.  24),  M.  de  Gtrignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  p.  279),  and  the 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars  (tom.  ii.  p.  617). 
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with  the  Northern  tribes  of  Germany ;  and  shared  the  spoil  of 
the  Roman  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  Bat  the  greatest  part 
of  the  nation  of  the  Alani  embraced  the  offers  of  an  honourable 
and  advantageous  union ;  and  the  Huns,  who  esteemed  the  valour 
of  their  less  fortunate  enemies,  proceeded,  with  an  increase  of 
numbers  and  confidence,  to  invade  the  limits  of  the  Gothic 
empire. 

The  great  Hermanric,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the  Their  vie- 
Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  enjoyed,  in  the  full  maturity  of  age  and  the  ootbs. 
reputation,  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  when  he  was  alarmed  by 
the  formidable  approach  of  an  host  of  unknown  enemies,68  on 
whom  his  barbarous  subjects  might,  without  injustice,  bestow 
the  epithet  of  Barbarians.  The  numbers,  the  strength,  the 
rapid  motions,  and  the  implacable  cruelty  of  the  Huns  were  felt 
and  dreaded  and  magnified  by  the  astonished  Goths;  who 
beheld  their  fields  and  villages  consumed  with  flames  and 
deluged  with  indiscriminate  slaughter.  To  these  real  terrors 
they  added  the  surprise  and  abhorrence  which  were  excited  by 
the  shrill  voice,  the  uncouth  gestures,  and  the  strange  de¬ 
formity,  of  the  Huns.  These  savages  of  Scythia  were  com¬ 
pared  (and  the  picture  had  some  resemblance)  to  the  animals 
who  walk  very  awkwardly  on  two  legs ;  and  to  the  misshapen 
figures,  the  Termini,  which  were  often  placed  on  the  bridges 
of  antiquity.  They  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
human  species  by  their  broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small 
Hack  eyes,  deeply  buried  in  the  head ;  and,  as  they  were  almost 
destitute  of  beards,  they  never  enjoyed  either  the  manly  graces 
of  youth  or  the  venerable  aspect  of  age.69  A  fabulous  origin 
was  assigned  worthy  of  their  form  and  manners;  that  the 
witches  of  Scythia,  who,  for  their  foul  and  deadly  practices, 
had  been  driven  from  society,  had  copulated  in  the  desert  with 

"As  we  are  possessed  of  the  authentic  history  of  the  Huns,  it  would  be  im¬ 
pertinent  to  repeat,  or  to  refute,  the  fables,  whioh  misrepresent  their  origin  and 
progress,  their  passage  of  the  mud  or  water  of  the  Meeotis,  in  pursuit  of  an  ox  or 
rtag,  les  Indes  qu'ils  avoient  decouvertes,  &c.  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  224  [o.  20 ;  after 
Eonapius],  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  37,  Procopius  [Is g.  Panins],  Hist.  MiscelL  c.  6  [leg. 

Bk.  12  (p.  933,  ap.  Migne,  vol.  95)],  Jornandee,  o.  24,  Grandeur  et  Decadence,  Ac., 
dee  Roma  ins,  c.  17. 

*  Prodigies®  formas,  et  pandi ;  ut  bipedes  existimes  bestias ;  vel  quales  in 
eommarginandis  pontibus,  effigiati  stipites  dolantur  inoompti.  Ammian.  xxxL  1. 

Jornandee  (o.  24)  draws  a  strong  caricature  of  a  Calmuok  face.  Species  pavendi 
aigredine  .  .  .  qcuedam  deformis  offa,  non  facies ;  habensque  magis  punota  quam 
lamina.  See  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  tom.  iii.  p.  880. 
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infernal  spirits ;  and  that  the  Hons  were  the  offspring  of  this 
execrable  conjunction .®°  The  tale,  so  full  of  horror  and  ab¬ 
surdity,  was  greedily  embraced  by  the  credulous  hatred  of  the 
Goths ;  but,  while  it  gratified  their  hatred,  it  increased  their 
fear;  since  the  posterity  of  demons  and  witches  might  be 
supposed  to  inherit  some  share  of  the  preternatural  powers,  as 
well  as  of  the  malignant  temper,  of  their  parents.  Against 
these  enemies,  Hermanric  prepared  to  exert  the  united  forces 
of  the  Gothic  state;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  his  vassal 
tribes,  provoked  by  oppression,  were  much  more  inclined  to 
second,  than  to  repel,  the  invasion  of  the  Huns.  One  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Roxolani01  had  formerly  deserted  the  standard  of 
Hermanric,  and  the  cruel  tyrant  had  condemned  the  innocent 
wife  of  the  traitor  to  be  tom  asunder  by  wild  horses.  The 
brothers  of  that  unfortunate  woman  seized  the  favourable 
moment  of  revenge.  The  aged  king  of  the  Goths  languished 
some  time  after  the  dangerous  wound  which  he  received 
from  their  daggers ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  retarded 
by  his  infirmities,  and  the  public  councils  of  the  nation  were 
distracted  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  discord.  His  death,  which 
has  been  imputed  to  his  own  despair,  left  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  Withimer,  who,  with  the  doubtful  aid  of 
some  Scythian  mercenaries,  maintained  the  unequal  contest 
against  the  arms  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani,  till  he  was  de- 
u.d.  37447]  feated  and  slain  in  a  decisive  battle.  The  Ostrogoths  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  fate;  and  the  royal  race  of  the  Amali  will 
hereafter  be  found  among  the  subjects  of  the  haughty  Attila. 
But  the  person  of  Witheric,  the  infant  king,  was  saved  by  the 
diligence  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax:  two  warriors  of  approved 
valour  and  fidelity ;  who,  by  cautious  marches,  conducted  the 
independent  remains  of  the  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  towards 
(DanMtriii  the  Danastus,  or  Dniester,  a  considerable  river,  which  now 
separates  the  Turkish  dominions  from  the  empire  of  Russia. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Dniester  the  prudent  Athanaric,  more 

M  This  execrable  origin,  whioh  Jomandes  (o.  24)  describes  with  the  ranooor  of 
a  Goth,  might  be  originally  derived  from  a  more  pleasing  fable  of  the  Greeks. 
(Herodot.  1.  iv.  o.  9,  <&c.) 

61  The  Roxolani  may  be  the  fathers  of  the  *p£j,  the  Russians  (d'Anvilie,  Em¬ 
pire  de  Russie,  p.  1-10),  whose  residence  (a.d.  862)  about  Novgorod  Veliki  cannot  be 
very  remote  from  that  which  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  (i.  12,  iv.  4,  46,  v.  28,  80) 
assigns  to  the  Roxolani  (a.d.  886).  [Rosomoni  is  the  name  In  Jordanes,  Get  24. 
A  connexion  with  'p»t  is  utterly  wild.] 
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attentive  to  his  own  than  to  the  general  safety,  had  fixed  the 
camp  of  the  Visigoths ;  with  the  firm  resolution  of  opposing 
the  victorious  Barbarians  whom  he  thought  it  less  advisable  to 
provoke.  The  ordinary  speed  of  the  Huns  was  checked  by  the 
weight  of  baggage,  and  the  encumbrance  of  captives ;  but  their 
military  skill  deceived,  and  almost  destroyed,  the  army  of 
Athanaric.  While  the  judge  of  the  Visigoths  defended  the 
banks  of  the  Dniester,  he  was  encompassed  and  attacked  by  a 
numerous  detachment  of  cavalry,  who,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  had  passed  the  river  in  a  fordable  place ;  and  it  was  not 
without  the  utmost  efforts  of  courage  and  conduct  that  he  was 
able  to  effect  his  retreat  towards  the  hilly  country.  The  un¬ 
daunted  general  had  already  formed  a  new  and  judicious  plan 
of  defensive  war;  and  the  strong  lines,  which  he  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  construct  between  the  mountains,  the  Pruth,  and  the 
Danube,  would  have  secured  the  extensive  and  fertile  territory 
that  bears  the  modem  name  of  Walachia  from  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Huns.03  But  the  hopes  and  measures  of  the 
judge  of  the  Visigoths  were  soon  disappointed  by  the  trem¬ 
bling  impatience  of  his  dismayed  countrymen ;  who  were  per¬ 
suaded  by  their  fears  that  the  interposition  of  the  Danube  was 
the  only  barrier  that  could  save  them  from  the  rapid  pursuit 
and  invincible  valour  of  the  Barbarians  of  Scythia.  Under  the 
command  of  Fritigem  and  Alavivus®  the  body  of  the  nation 
hastily  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  emperor  of  the  East.  Athanaric 
himself,  still  anxious  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  perjury,  retired  with 
a  band  of  faithful  followers  into  the  mountainous  country  of 
Caucaland ;  which  appears  to  have  been  guarded,  and  almost 
concealed,  by  the  impenetrable  forests  of  Transylvania.04 

Alter  Valens  had  terminated  the  G-othic  war  with  some  ap-  The  ooth« 
pearance  of  glory  and  success,  he  made  a  progress  through  his  theVo^ 

Valens. 

•  The  text  of  Ammianus  seems  to  be  imperfeot  or  corrupt ;  but  the  nature  of  a-d*  876 
the  ground  explains,  and  almost  defines,  the  Gothic  rampart.  M&noires  de 
rAeaddmie,  <ftc.  tom.  xxviii.  p.  444-462.  [The  fortification,  according  to  Wieters- 
hetm  and  Hodgkin,  was  “  between  the  mountains  of  Transylvania  and  the  river 
Bereth  ’*.] 

®  M.  de  Boat  (Hist,  des  Peoples  de  PEurope,  t.  vi.  p.  407)  has  conceived  a 
strange  idea  that  Alavivus  was  the  same  person  aB  Ulphilas  the  Gothio  bishop; 
and  that  Ulphilas,  the  grandson  of  a  Cappadocian  captive,  became  a  temporal 
pdnee  of  the  Goths. 

64  Ammianus  (xxxi.  8)  and  Jomandes  (de  Rebus  Getiois,  o.  241  describe  the 
subversion  of  the  Gothic  empire  by  the  Huns.  [For  Caucaland  see  oelow,  p.  182.] 

voi*.  ni.— 7 
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dominions  of  Asia,  and  at  length  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
capital  of  Syria.  The  five  years 88  which  he  spent  at  Antioch 
•prii2— ot  were  emP1°y0d  to  watch,  from  a  secure  distance,  the  hostile 
•pria<]  designs  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  to  check  the  depredations  of 
the  Saracens  and  Isaurians ; 85  to  enforce,  by  arguments  more 
prevalent  than  those  of  reason  and  eloquence,  the  belief  of  the 
Arian  theology ;  and  to  satisfy  his  anxious  suspicions  by  the 
promiscuous  execution  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  But  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  was  most  seriously  engaged  by  the 
important  intelligence  which  he  received  from  the  civil  and 
military  officers  who  were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
Danube.  He  was  informed  that  the  North  was  agitated  by  a 
furious  tempest ;  that  the  irruption  of  the  Huns,  an  unknown 
and  monstrous  race  of  savages,  had  subverted  the  power  of 
the  Goths ;  and  that  the  suppliant  multitudes  of  that  warlike 
nation,  whose  pride  was  now  humbled  in  the  dust,  covered  a 
space  of  many  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  With  out* 
stretched  arms  and  pathetic  lamentations,  they  loudly  deplored 
their  past  misfortunes  and  their  present  danger ;  acknowledged 
that  their  only  hope  of  safety  was  in  the  olemency  of  the 
Roman  government ;  and  most  solemnly  protested  that,  if  the 
gracious  liberality  of  the  emperor  would  permit  them  to 
cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace,  they  should  ever  hold 
themselves  bound,  by  the  strongest  obligations  of  duty  and 
gratitude,  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  guard  the  limits,  of  the 
republic.  These  assurances  were  confirmed  by  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Goths,  who  impatiently  expected,  from  the  mouth  of 
Valens,  an  answer  that  must  finally  determine  the  fate  of  their 
unhappy  countrymen.  The  emperor  of  the  East  was  no  longer 
guided  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  his  elder  brother,  whose 
a.eu375,  death  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  year;  and, 

‘  °v  as  the  distressful  situation  of  the  Goths  required  an  instant 
and  peremptory  decision,  he  was  deprived  of  the  favourite 
resource  of  feeble  and  timid  minds ;  who  consider  the  use  of 
dilatory  and  ambiguous  measures  as  the  most  admirable  efforts 
of  consummate  prudence.  As  long  as  the  same  passions  and 

85  The  chronology  of  Ammianus  is  obscure  and  imperfect.  Tillemont  has 
laboured  to  dear  and  settle  the  Annals  of  Valens.  [See  Reiohe,  op.  cit.  p.  29  aqq,] 

86  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  223  [o.  20].  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  38.  The  Isanrians,  eaoh 
winter,  infested  the  roads  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Basil,  Epist.  ooL  apud  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emperenrs,  tom.  y.  p.  106. 
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interests  subsist  among  mankind,  the  questions  of  war  and  peace, 
of  justice  and  policy,  which  were  debated  in  the  councils  of 
antiquity,  will  frequently  present  themselves  as  the  subject  of 
modern  deliberation.  But  the  most  experienced  statesman  of 
Europe  has  never  been  summoned  to  consider  the  propriety  or 
the  danger  of  admitting  or  rejecting  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  Barbarians,  who  are  driven  by  despair  and  hunger  to  solicit  a 
settlement  on  the  territories  of  a  civilized  nation.  When  that 
important  proposition,  so  essentially  connected  with  the  public 
safety,  was  referred  to  the  ministers  of  Valens,  they  were  per¬ 
plexed  and  divided ;  but  they  soon  acquiesced  in  the  flattering 
sentiment  which  seemed  the  most  favourable  to  the  pride,  the 
indolence,  and  the  avarice  of  their  sovereign.  The  slaves,  who 
were  decorated  with  the  titles  of  prefects  and  generals,  dis¬ 
sembled  or  disregarded  the  terrors  of  this  national  emigration, 
so  extremely  different  from  the  partial  and  accidental  colonies 
which  had  been  received  on  the  extreme  limits  of  the  empire. 
But  they  applauded  the  liberality  of  fortune,  which  had 
conducted,  from  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  globe,  a 
numerous  and  invincible  army  of  strangers,  to  defend  the 
throne  of  Valens ;  who  might  now  add  to  the  royal  treasures 
the  immense  sums  of  gold  supplied  by  the  provincials  to  com¬ 
pensate  their  annual  proportion  of  recruits.  The  prayers  of 
the  Goths  were  granted,  and  their  service  was  accepted  by  the 
Imperial  court ;  and  orders  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
civil  and  military  governors  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  passage  and  subsistence  of  a 
great  people,  till  a  proper  and  sufficient  territory  could  be 
allotted  for  their  future  residence.  The  liberality  of  the 
emperor  was  accompanied,  however,  with  two  harsh  and  rigor¬ 
ous  conditions,  which  prudence  might  justify  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans,  but  which  distress  alone  could  extort  from  the  indignant 
Goths.  Before  they  passed  the  Danube,  they  were  required  to 
deliver  their  arms;  and  it  was  insisted  that  their  children 
should  be  taken  from  them  and  dispersed  through  the  provinces 
of  Asia,  where  they  might  be  civilized  by  the  arts  of  education 
and  serve  as  hostages  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  their  parents. 

During  this  suspense  of  a  doubtful  and  distant  negotiation, 
the  impatient  Goths  made  some  rash  attempts  to  pass  the 
Danube,  without  the  permission  of  the  government  whose 
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protection  they  had  implored.  Their  motions  were  striotly 
observed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  troops  which  were  stationed 
along  the  river,  and  their  foremost  detachments  were  defeated 
with  considerable  slaughter ;  yet  suoh  were  the  timid  councils 
of  the  reign  of  Valens  that  the  brave  officers  who  had  served 
their  oountry  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  were  punished  by 
the  loss  of  their  employments  and  narrowly  escaped  the  loss  of 
their  heads.  The  Imperial  mandate  was  at  length  received  for 
transporting  over  the  Danube  the  whole  body  of  the  Gothic 
nation ; 67  but  the  execution  of  this  order  was  a  task  of  labour 
and  difficulty.  The  stream  of  the  Danube,  which  in  those  parts 
is  above  a  mile  broad,68  had  been  swelled  by  incessant  rains ; 
and,  in  this  tumultuous  passage,  many  were  swept  away  and 
drowned  by  the  rapid  violence  of  the  current.  A  large  fleet  of 
vessels,  of  boats,  and  of  canoes  was  provided ;  many  days  and 
nights  they  passed  and  repassed  with  indefatigable  toil;  and 
the  most  strenuous  diligence  was  exerted  by  the  officers  of 
Valens  that  not  a  single  Barbarian,  of  those  who  were  reserved 
to  subvert  the  foundations  of  Borne,  should  be  left  on  the 
opposite  shore.  It  was  thought  expedient  that  an  accurate 
account  should  be  taken  of  their  numbers;  but  the  persons 
who  were  employed  soon  desisted,  with  amazement  and 
dismay,  from  the  prosecution  of  the  endless  and  impracticable 
task;60  and  the  principal  historian  of  the  age  most  seriously 
affirms  that  the  prodigious  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  which 
had  so  long  been  considered  as  the  fables  of  vain  and  credulous 
antiquity,  were  now  justified,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the 
evidence  of  fact  and  experience.  A  probable  testimony  has 
fixed  the  number  of  the  Gothic  warriors  at  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men ;  and,  if  we  can  venture  to  add  the  just  proportion  of 
women,  of  children,  and  of  slaves,  the' whole  mass  of  people 

m The  passage  of  the  Danube  is  exposed  by  Ammianus  (xxxi.  3,  4),  Zosimus  (1. 
iv.  p.  223,  224),  Eunapius  (in  Exoerpt.  Legat.  p.  19,  20),  and  Jomandes  (o.  25,  26). 
Ammianus  declares  (o.  5)  that  he  means  only  ipsas  rerum  digerere  aummitates. 
But  he  often  takes  a  false  measure  of  their  importance;  and  his  superfluous 
prolixity  is  disagreeably  balanced  by  his  unseasonable  brevity. 

•Chishull,  a  curious  traveller,  has  remarked  the  breadth  of  the  Danube,  which 
he  passed  to  the  south  of  Bucharest,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Argish  [Arg&che]  (p. 
77).  He  admires  the  beauty  and  spontaneous  plenty  of  Mrasla,  or  Bulgaria. 

•Quern  si  [leg.  qui]  scire  velit,  Libyoi  velit  raquoris  idem 
Scire  [leg.  disoere]  quara  m ultra  Zephyro  truduntur  [leg.  turbentur]  harenra. 
Ammianus  has  inserted,  in  his  prose,  these  lines  of  Virgil  (Georgio.  L  ii.  [105-6]), 
originally  designed  by  the  poet  to  express  the  impossibility  of  numbering  the 
different  sorts  of  vines.  See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xiv. 
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which  composed  this  formidable  emigration  must  have  amounted 
to  near  a  million  of  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  The 
children  of  the  Goths,  those  at  least  of  a  distinguished  rank, 
were  separated  from  the  multitude.  They  were  conducted, 
without  delay,  to  the  distant  seats  assigned  for  their  residence 
and  education ;  and,  as  the  numerous  train  of  hostages  or  captives 
passed  through  the  cities,  their  gay  and  splendid  apparel,  their 
robust  and  martial  figure,  excited  the  surprise  and  envy  of  the 
Provincials.  But  the  stipulation,  the  most  offensive  to  the 
Goths  and  the  most  important  to  the  Romans,  was  shamefully 
eluded.  The  Barbarians,  who  considered  their  arms  as  the 
ensigns  of  honour  and  the  pledges  of  safety,  were  disposed  to 
offer  a  price  which  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  Imperial  officers 
was  easily  tempted  to  accept.  To  preserve  their  arms,  the 
haughty  warriors  consented,  with  Borne  reluctance,  to  prostitute 
their  wives  or  their  daughters;  the  charms  of  a  beauteous 
maid,  or  a  comely  boy,  secured  the  connivance  of  the  inspectors ; 
who  sometimes  cast  an  eye  of  covetousness  on  the  fringed 
carpets  and  linen  garments  of  their  new  allies,70  or  who  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  duty  to  the  mean  consideration  of  filling  their  farms 
with  cattle  and  their  houses  with  slaves.  The  Goths,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  boats;  and, 
when  their  strength  was  collected  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
the  immense  camp  which  was  spread  over  the  plains  and  the 
hills  of  the  Lower  Massia  assumed  a  threatening  and  even 
hostile  aspect.  The  leaders  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Alatheus  and 
Saphrax,  the  guardians  of  their  infant  king,  appeared  soon 
afterwards  on  the  Northern  banks  of  the  Danube;  and  im¬ 
mediately  dispatched  their  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Antioch, 
to  solicit,  with  the  same  professions  of  allegiance  and  gratitude, 
the  same  favour  which  had  been  granted  to  the  suppliant 
Visigoths.  The  absolute  refusal  of  Valens  suspended  their 
progress,  and  discovered  the  repentance,  the  suspicions,  and  the 
fears  of  the  Imperial  council. 

An  undisciplined  and  unsettled  nation  of  Barbarians  required  ^hfirdu- 
the  firmest  temper  and  the  most  dexterous  management.  The  <n»e<mten» 

w  Eunapiue  and  Zosimus  curiously  specify  these  articles  of  Gothic  wealth  and 
Inxnry.  Tet  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  were  the  manufactures  of  the  provinces ; 
which  the  Barbarians  had  acquired  as  the  spoils  of  war,  or  as  the  gifts  or 
merchandise  of  peace.  [Another  frag,  of  Eunapius  (55)  describes  a  later  crossing 
of  Goths,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosias,  c.  889  a.d.] 
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daily  subsistence  of  near  a  million  of  extraordinary  subjects 
could  be  supplied  only  by  constant  and  skilful  diligence,  and 
might  continually  be  interrupted  by  mistake  or  accident.  The 
insolence  or  the  indignation  of  the  Goths,  if  they  conceived 
themselves  to  be  the  objects  either  of  fear  or  of  contempt, 
might  urge  them  to  the  most  desperate  extremities ;  and  the 
fortune  of  the  state  seemed  to  depend  on  the  prudence,  as  well 
as  the  integrity,  of  the  generals  of  Valens.  At  this  important 
crisis,  the  military  government  of  Thrace  was  exercised  by 
Lupicinus  and  Maximus,  in  whose  venal  minds  the  slightest 
hope  of  private  emolument  outweighed  every  consideration  of 
public  advantage ;  and  whose  guilt  was  only  alleviated  by  their 
incapacity  of  discerning  the  pernicious  effects  of  their  rash  and 
criminal  administration.  Instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of 
their  sovereign  and  satisfying  with  decent  liberality  the 
demands  of  the  Goths,  they  levied  an  ungenerous  and 
oppressive  tax  on  the  wants  of  the  hungry  Barbarians.  The 
vilest  food  was  sold  at  an  extravagant  price ;  and,  in  the  room 
of  wholesome  and  substantial  provisions,  the  markets  were 
filled  with  the  flesh  of  dogs,  and  of  unclean  animalB,  who  had 
died  of  disease.  To  obtain  the  valuable  acquisition  of  a  pound 
of  bread,  the  Goths  resigned  the  possession  of  an  expensive, 
though  serviceable,  slave;  and  a  small  quantity  of  meat  was 
greedily  purchased  with  ten  pounds  of  a  precious,  but  useless, 
metal.71  When  their  property  was  exhausted,  they  continued 
this  necessary  traffic  by  the  sale  of  their  sons  and  daughters ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  love  of  freedom,  which  animated 
every  Gothic  breast,  they  submitted  to  the  humiliating  maxim 
that  it  was  better  for  their  children  to  be  maintained  in  a  servile 
condition  than  to  perish  in  a  state  of  wretched  and  helpless 
independence.  The  most  lively  resentment  is  excited  by  the 
tyranny  of  pretended  benefactors,  who  sternly  exact  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  they  have  cancelled  by  subsequent  injuries ; 
a  spirit  of  discontent  insensibly  arose  in  the  camp  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  pleaded,  without  success,  the  merit  of  their 

71  Decern  librae;  the  word  silver  mast  be  understood.  Jornandes  betrays  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  a  Goth.  The  servile  Greeks,  Eunapius  and  Zosimus, 
disguise  the  Roman  oppression  and  execrate  the  perfidy  of  the  Barbarians. 
Ammianus,  a  patriot  historian,  slightly,  and  reluctantly,  touches  on  the  odious 
subjeot.  Jerom,  who  [wrote  almost  on  the  spot,  is  fair,  though  concise.  Per 
avaritiam  Maximi  ducis  ad  rebellionem  fame  coacti  sunt  (in  Chron.). 
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patient  and  dutifnl  behaviour;  and  loudly  complained  of  the 
inhospitable  treatment  which  they  had  received  from  their  new 
allies.  They  beheld  around  them  the  wealth  and  plenty  of  a 
fertile  province,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  suffered  the 
intolerable  hardships  of  artificial  famine.  But  the  means  of 
relief,  and  even  of  revenge,  were  in  their  hands;  since  the 
rapaciousness  of  their  tyrants  had  left,  to  an  injured  people, 
the  possession  and  the  use  of  arms.  The  clamours  of  a 
multitude,  untaught  to  disguise  their  sentiments,  announced 
the  first  symptoms  of  resistance,  and  alarmed  the  timid  and 
guilty  minds  of  Lupicinus  and  Maximus.  Those  crafty  min¬ 
isters,  who  substituted  the  cunning  of  temporary  expedients 
to  the  wise  and  salutary  counsels  of  general  policy,  attempted 
to  remove  the  Goths  from  their  dangerous  station  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  to  disperse  them  in  separate 
quarters  of  oantonment  through  the  interior  provinces.  As 
they  were  conscious  how  ill  they  had  deserved  the  respect,  or 
confidence,  of  the  Barbarians,  they  diligently  collected,  from 
every  side,  a  military  force,  that  might  urge  the  tardy  and 
reluctant  march  of  a  people  who  had  not  yet  renounced  the 
title,  or  the  duties,  of  Roman  subjects.  But  the  generals  of 
Valens,  while  their  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the  discon¬ 
tented  Visigoths,  imprudently  disarmed  the  ships  and  fortifi¬ 
cations  which  constituted  the  defence  of  the  Danube.  The 
fatal  oversight  was  observed  and  improved  by  Alatheus  and 
Saphrax,  who  anxiously  watched  the  favourable  moment  of 
escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Huns.  By  the  help  of  such 
rafts  and  vessels  as  could  be  hastily  procured,  the  leaders  of  the 
Ostrogoths  transported,  without  opposition,  their  king  and 
their  army ;  and  boldly  fixed  an  hostile  and  independent  camp 
on  the  territories  of  the  empire.78 

Under  the  name  of  judges,  Alavivus  and  Fritigern  were  the  b«tou  of 
leaders  of  the  Visigoths  in  peace  and  war ;  and  the  authority inHaMii, 
which  they  derived  from  their  birth  was  ratified  by  the  free  first  vit 
consent  of  the  nation.  In  a  season  of  tranquillity,  their  power  ** 
might  have  been  equal,  as  well  as  their  rank ;  but,  as  soon  as 
their  countrymen  were  exasperated  by  hunger  and  oppression, 
the  superior  abilities  of  Fritigern  assumed  the  military  command, 
which  he  was  qualified  to  exercise  for  the  public  welfare.  He 

n  Ammian.  xxxi.  4,  5. 
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restrained  the  impatient  spirit  of  the  Visigoths,  till  the  injuries 
and  the  insults  of  their  tyrants  should  justify  their  resistance 
in  the  opinion  of  mankind ;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  sacrifice 
any  solid  advantages  for  the  empty  praise  of  justice  and  modera¬ 
tion.  Sensible  of  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the 
union  of  the  Gothic  powers  under  the  same  standard,  he  secretly 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  and,  while  he  pro¬ 
fessed  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Roman  generals, 
[shomia]  he  proceeded  by  slow  marches  towards  Marcianopolis,  the 
capital  of  the  Lower  MsBsia,  about  seventy  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  On  that  fatal  spot,  the  flames  of  dis- 
u-d.  87T]  cord  and  mutual  hatred  burst  forth  into  a  dreadful  conflagration. 
Lupicinus  had  invited  the  Gothic  chiefs  to  a  splendid  entertain¬ 
ment;  and  their  martial  train  remained  under  arms  at  the 
entrance  of  the  palace.  But  the  gates  of  the  city  were  strictly 
guarded;  and  the  Barbarians  were  sternly  excluded  from  the 
use  of  a  plentiful  market,  to  which  they  asserted  their  equal 
claim  of  subjects  and  allies.  Their  humble  prayers  were 
rejected  with  insolence  and  derision;  and,  aB  their  patience 
was  now  exhausted,  the  townsmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Goths 
were  soon  involved  in  a  conflict  of  passionate  altercation  and 
angry  reproaches.  A  blow  was  imprudently  given;  a  sword 
was  hastily  drawn ;  and  the  first  blood  that  was  spilt  in  this 
accidental  quarrel  became  the  signal  of  a  long  and  destructive 
war.  In  the  midst  of  noise  and  brutal  intemperance,  Lupicinus 
was  informed,  by  a  secret  messenger,  that  many  of  his  soldiers 
were  slain  and  despoiled  of  their  arms ;  and,  as  he  was  already 
inflamed  by  wine  and  oppressed  by  sleep,  he  issued  a  rash 
command  that  their  death  should  be  revenged  by  the  massacre 
of  the  guards  of  Fritigem  and  Alavivus.  The  clamorous  shouts 
and  dying  groans  apprised  Fritigem  of  his  extreme  danger; 
and,  as  he  possessed  the  calm  and  intrepid  spirit  of  a  hero,  he 
saw  that  he  was  lost  if  he  allowed  a  moment  of  deliberation  to 
the  man  who  had  so  deeply  injured  him.  “  A  trifling  dispute,” 
said  the  Gothic  leader,  with  a  firm  but  gentle  tone  of  voice, 
«  appears  to  have  arisen  between  the  two  nations ;  but  it  may 
be  productive  of  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  unless  the 
tumult  is  immediately  pacified  by  the  assurance  of  our  safety 
and  the  authority  of  our  presence.”  At  these  words,  Fritigem 
and  his  companions  drew  their  swords,  opened  their  passage 
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through  the  unresisting  crowd  which  filled  the  palace,  the 
streets,  and  the  gates  of  Marcianopolis,  and,  mounting  their 
homes,  hastily  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Romans. 
The  generals  of  the  Goths  were  saluted  by  the  fierce  and  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  camp;  war  was  instantly  resolved,  and  the 
resolution  was  executed  without  delay;  the  banners  of  the 
nation  were  displayed  according  to  the  custom  of  their  an¬ 
cestors;  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  harsh  and  mournful 
music  of  the  Barbarian  trumpet.73  The  weak  and  guilty 
Lupicinus,  who  had  dared  to  provoke,  who  had  neglected  to 
destroy,  and  who  still  presumed  to  despise,  his  formidable 
enemy,  marched  against  the  Goths,  at  the  head  of  such  a 
military  force  as  could  be  collected  on  this  sudden  emergency. 
The  Barbarians  expected  his  approach  about  nine  miles  from 
Marcianopolis ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  talents  of  the  general 
were  found  to  be  of  more  prevailing  efficacy  than  the  weapons 
and  discipline  of  the  troops.  The  valour  of  the  Goths  was  so 
ably  direoted  by  the  genius  of  Fritigem  that  they  broke,  by  a 
close  and  vigorous  attack,  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  legions. 
Lupicinus  left  his  arms  and  standards,  his  tribunes  and  hiB 
bravest  soldiers,  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  their  useless  courage 
served  only  to  protect  the  ignominious  flight  of  their  leader. 
“That  successful  day  put  an  end  to  the  distress  of  the  Bar¬ 
barians  and  the  security  of  the  Romans :  from  that  day,  the 
Goths,  renouncing  the  precarious  condition  of  strangers  and 
exiles,  assumed  the  character  of  citizens  and  masters,  claimed 
an  absolute  dominion  over  the  possessors  of  land,  and  held,  in 
their  own  right,  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire,  which 
are  bounded  by  the  Danube.”  Suoh  are  the  words  of  the 
Gothic  historian,74  who  celebrates,  with  rude  eloquence,  the 
glory  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  dominion  of  the  Barbarians 

n  VexilUs  de  mors  sublatis,  auditisque  trists  sonantibm  classicis .  Ammian. 
xrri.  5.  These  are  the  rauca  cornua  of  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  ii.  57),  the  large  horns 
of  the  Uri,  or  wild  bull;  such  as  have  been  more  recently  used  by  the  Swiss 
Gan  tone  of  Uri  and  Under  wald  (Simler  de  RepublicA  Helvet.  1.  ii.  p.  201,  edit. 
Fuselin.  Tigur.  1734).  The  military  horn  is  finely,  though  perhaps  casually, 
introduced  in  an  original  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Nancy  (a.d.  1477).  “  Attendant 

le  combat  le  dit  cor  fut  com6  par  trois  fois,  tant  que  le  vent  du  souffleur  pouvoit 
durer :  oe  qui  esbahit  fort  Monsieur  de  Bourgoigne ;  oar  cUjd  A  Morat  VavoU  ouy.” 
(Bee  the  PiAces  Justificatives,  in  the  4to  edition  of  Philippe  de  Comines,  tom.  iii.  p. 
493.) 

74  Jorn&ndes  de  Rebus  Getiois,  e.  26,  p.  648,  edit.  Grot.  These  splendidi  panni 
(t hey  are  comparatively  suoh)  are  undoubtedly  transcribed  from  the  larger  histories 
of  Prisons,  Ablavius,  or  Cassiodorius. 
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was  exercised  only  for  the  purposes  of  rapine  and  destruction. 
As  they  had  been  deprived,  by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  of 
the  common  benefits  of  nature  and  the  fair  intercourse  of  social 
life,  they  retaliated  the  injustice  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire ; 

Site  into*’ ^d  th®  crimes  of  Lupicinus  were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  the 

Thnce  peaceful  husbandmen  of  Thrace,  the  conflagration  of  their 
villages,  and  the  massacre,  or  captivity,  of  their  innocent 
families.  The  report  of  the  Gothic  victory  was  soon  diffused 
over  the  adjacent  country ;  and,  while  it  filled  the  minds  of  the 
Bomans  with  terror  and  dismay,  their  own  hasty  prudence 
contributed  to  increase  the  forces  of  Fritigem  and  the  calamities 
of  the  province.  Some  time  before  the  great  emigration,  a 
numerous  body  of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Suerid  and 
Colias,  had  been  received  into  the  protection  and  service  of  the 
empire.76  They  were  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Hadrian- 
ople:  but  the  ministers  of  Valens  were  anxious  to  remove 
them  beyond  the  Hellespont,  at  a  distance  from  the  dangerous 
temptation  which  might  so  easily  be  communicated  by  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  success,  of  their  countrymen.  The 
respectful  submission  with  which  they  yielded  to  the  order  of 
their  march  might  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  their  fidelity ; 
and  their  moderate  request  of  a  sufficient  allowance  of  provisions, 
and  of  a  delay  of  only  two  days,  was  expressed  in  the  most 
dutiful  terms.  But  the  first  magistrate  of  Hadrianople,  incensed 
by  some  disorders  which  had  been  committed  at  his  country- 
house,  refused  this  indulgence ;  and  arming  against  them  the 
inhabitants  and  manufacturers  of  a  populous  city,  he  urged, 
with  hostile  threats,  their  instant  departure.  The  Barbarians 
stood  silent  and  amazed,  till  they  were  exasperated  by  the  in¬ 
sulting  clamours,  and  missile  weapons,  of  the  populace;  but, 
when  patience  or  contempt  was  fatigued, _  they  crushed  the 
undisciplined  multitude,  inflicted  many  a  shameful  wound  on 
the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies,  and  despoiled  them  of  the 
splendid  armour76  which  they  were  unworthy  to  bear.  The 
resemblance  of  their  sufferings  and  their  actions  soon  united 
this  victorious  detachment  to  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths ;  the 

75  Gum  populis  buIb  longe  ante  susoepti.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  date 
and  circumstances  of  their  transmigration. 

79  An  Imperial  manufacture  of  shields,  <&o.,  was  established  at  Hadrianople ;  and 
the  populaoe  were  headed  by  the  Pabricenses ,  or  workmen  (Yales,  ad  Ammian.  xxxi. 
6). 
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troops  of  Colias  and  Suerid  expected  the  approach  of  the  great 
Fritigem,  ranged  themselves  under  his  standard,  and  signalized 
their  ardour  in  the  siege  of  Hadrianople.  Bat  the  resistance 
of  the  garrison  informed  the  Barbarians  that,  in  the  attack  of 
regular  fortifications,  the  efforts  of  unskilful  courage  are  seldom 
effectual.  Their  general  acknowledged  his  error,  raised  the 
siege,  declared  that  “  he  was  at  peace  with  stone  walls,” 77  and 
revenged  his  disappointment  on  the  adjacent  country.  He 
accepted,  with  pleasure,  the  useful  reinforcement  of  hardy 
workmen,  who  laboured  in  the  gold  mines  of  Thrace 78  for  the 
emolument,  and  under  the  lash,  of  an  unfeeling  master ; 79  and 
these  new  associates  conducted  the  Barbarians,  through  the 
secret  paths,  to  the  most  sequestered  places,  which  had  been 
chosen  to  secure  the  inhabitants,  the  cattle,  and  the  magazines 
of  com.  With  the  assistance  of  such  guides,  nothing  could 
remain  impervious  or  inaccessible ;  resistance  was  fatal ;  flight 
was  impracticable ;  and  the  patient  submission  of  helpless  in¬ 
nocence  seldom  found  mercy  from  the  Barbarian  conqueror. 

In  the  course  of  these  depredations,  a  great  number  of  the 
children  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been  sold  into  captivity,  were 
restored  to  the  embraces  of  their  afflicted  parents;  but  these 
tender  interviews,  which  might  have  revived  and  cherished  in 
their  minds  some  sentiments  of  humanity,  tended  only  to 
stimulate  their  native  fierceness  by  the  desire  of  revenge. 

They  listened,  with  eager  attention,  to  the  complaints  of  their 
captive  children,  who  had  suffered  the  most  cruel  indignities 
from  the  lustful  or  angry  passions  of  their  masters;  and  the 
same  cruelties,  the  same  indignities,  were  severely  retaliated  on 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Romans.1 80 

The  imprudence  of  Valens  and  his  ministers  had  introduced  operations 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire  a  nation  of  enemies;  but  the  Gothic 

war.  a.d. 

77  Pacem  sibi  esse  oum  parietibus  memorans.  Amm.  xxxi.  7.  877 

78  These  mines  were  in  the  country  of  the  Bessi,  in  the  ridge  of  mountains,  the 
Bhodope,  that  runs  between  Philippi  and  Philippopolis :  two  Macedonian  cities, 
which  derived  their  name  and  origin  from  the  tether  of  Alexander.  From  the 
mines  of  Thrace  he  annually  received  the  value,  not  the  weight,  of  a  thousand 
talents  (200,000  1.) :  a  revenue  whioh  paid  the  phalanx,  and  oorrupted  the  orators 
of  Greece.  See  Diodor.  Sionins,  tom.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  88,  edit.  Wesseling.  Godefroy’s 
Commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  tom.  iii.  p.  496.  Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq. 
tom.  i.  p.  676,  857.  D’Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne,  tom.  i.  p.  336. 

78  As  those  unhappy  workmen  often  ran  away,  Valens  had  enacted  severe  laws 
lo  dng  them  from  their  hiding-places.  God.  Theodosian.  1.  x.  tit.  xix.  leg.  5,  7. 

&  See  Ammianus,  xxxi.  5,  6.  The  historian  of  the  Gothio  war  loses  time  and 
spaoe  by  an  unseasonable  recapitulation  of  the  aneient  inroads  of  the  Barbarians. 
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Visigoths  might  even  yet  have  been  reconciled,  by  the  manly 
confession  of  past  errors  and  the  sincere  performance  of  former 
engagements.  These  healing  and  temperate  measures  seemed 
to  concur  with  the  timorous  disposition  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
East ;  but,  on  this  occasion  alone,  Valens  was  brave ;  and  his 
unseasonable  bravery  was  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  subjects. 
He  declared  his  intention  of  marching  from  Antioch  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  to  subdue  this  dangerous  rebellion;  and,  as  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  he  solicited 
the  assistance  of  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Gratian,  who  com¬ 
manded  all  the  forces  of  the  West.  The  veteran  troops  were 
hastily  recalled  from  the  defence  of  Armenia ;  that  important 
frontier  was  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  Sapor;  and  the 
immediate  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war  was  intrusted,  during  the 
absence  of  Valens,  to  his  lieutenants  Trajan  and  Profuturus, 
two  generals  who  indulged  themselves  in  a  very  false  and 
favourable  opinion  of  their  own  abilities.  On  their  arrival  in 
Thrace,  they  were  joined  by  Richomer,  count  of  the  domestics ; 
and  the  auxiliaries  of  the  West,  that  marched  under  his  banner, 
were  composed  of  the  Gallic  legions,  reduced  indeed  by  a  spirit 
of  desertion  to  the  vain  appearances  of  strength  and  numbers. 
In  a  council  of  war,  which  was  influenced  by  pride  rather  than 
by  reason,  it  was  resolved  to  seek  and  to  encounter  the  Bar¬ 
barians,  who  lay  encamped  in  the  spacious  and  fertile  meadows 
near  the  most  southern  of  the  six  mouths  of  the  Danube.81 
Their  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  usual  fortification  of 
waggons;82  and  the  Barbarians,  secure  within  the  vast  circle 
of  the  inclosure,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  valour  and  the 
spoils  of  the  province.  In  the  midst  of  riotous  intemperance, 
the  watchful  Fritigem  observed  the  motions,  and  penetrated 
the  designs,  of  the  Romans.  He  perceived  that  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy  were  continually  increasing;  and,  as  he  under¬ 
stood  their  intention  of  attacking  his  rear  as  soon  as  the 

81  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  226,  227,  edit.  Wesseling)  marks  the  sitnation 
of  this  place  about  sixty  miles  nortn  of  Tomi,  Ovid’s  exile  :  and  the  name  of  SaUoe* 
(the  willows)  expresses  the  nature  of  the  soil.  [The  Romans  “  succeeded  in  clearing 
nrst  the  Rhodope  country,  and  then  the  line  of  the  Balkans,  of  the  Gothio  army  ” 
(Hodgkin,  i.  261).] 

88  This  circle  of  waggons,  the  Carrctgo ,  was  the  usual  fortification  of  the 
Barbarians  (Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  L  iii.  c.  10.  Valesius  ad  Ammlan.  xxxi.  7). 
The  practice  and  the  name  were  preserved  by  their  descendants,  as  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  Charroy ,  which  surrounded  the  Ost,  is  a  word  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  Froiseard  or  Coniines. 
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scarcity  of  forage  should  oblige  him  to  remove  his  camp,  he 
recalled  to  their  standard  his  predatory  detachments  which 
covered  the  adjaoent  country.  As  soon  as  they  descried  the 
flaming  beacons,8*  they  obeyed,  with  incredible  speed,  the 
signal  of  their  leader;  the  camp  was  filled  with  the  martial 
crowd  of  Barbarians;  their  impatient  clamours  demanded  the 
battle,  and  their  tumultuous  zeal  was  approved  and  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  their  chiefs.  The  evening  was  already  far 
advanced;  and  the  two  armies  prepared  themselves  for  the 
approaching  combat,  which  was  deferred  only  till  the  dawn  of 
day.  While  the  trumpets  sounded  to  arms,  the  undaunted 
courage  of  the  Goths  was  confirmed  by  the  mutual  obligation  ffiague 
of  a  solemn  oath;  and,  as  they  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy, a.d. sm 
the  rude  songs,  which  oelebrated  the  glory  of  their  forefathers, 
were  mingled  with  their  fierce  and  dissonant  outcries,  and 
opposed  to  the  artificial  harmony  of  the  Boman  shout.  Some 
military  skill  was  displayed  by  Fritigem  to  gain  the  advantage 
of  a  commanding  eminence;  but  the  bloody  conflict,  which 
began  and  ended  with  the  light,  was  maintained,  on  either 
side,  by  the  personal  and  obstinate  efforts  of  strength,  valour, 
and  agility.  The  legions  of  Armenia  supported  their  fame  in 
arms;  but  they  were  oppressed  by  the  irresistible  weight  of 
the  hostile  multitude ;  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  was  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  the  field  was  strewed  with  their  mangled 
carcasses.  This  partial  defeat  was  balanced,  however,  by 
partial  success;  and  when  the  two  armies,  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  evening,  retreated  to  their  respective  oamps,  neither  of 
them  could  claim  the  honours,  or  the  effects,  of  a  decisive 
victory.  The  real  loss  was  more  severely  felt  by  the  Romans, 
in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers ;  but  the  Goths 
were  so  deeply  confounded  and  dismayed  by  this  vigorous,  and 
perhaps  unexpected,  resistance  that  they  remained  seven  days 
within  the  circle  of  their  fortifications.  Such  funeral  rites  as 
tiie  circumstances  of  time  and  place  would  admit  were  piously 
discharged  to  some  officers  of  distinguished  rank;  but  the 
indiscriminate  vulgar  was  left  unburied  on  the  plain.  Their 
flesh  was  greedily  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey,  who,  in  that 

0  Statim  at  aooen&i  malleoli  I  have  used  the  literal  sense  of  real  torches  or 
beaaoos ;  but  I  almost  suspect  that  it  is  only  one  of  those  turgid  metaphors,  those 
false  ornaments,  that  perpetually  disfigure  the  style  of  Am  miaous. 
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age,  enjoyed  very  frequent  and  delicious  feasts;  and  several 
years  afterwards  the  white  and  naked  bones  which  covered  the 
wide  extent  of  the  fields  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Ammianns 
a  dreadful  monument  of  the  battle  of  Salices.84 
Union  of  The  progress  of  the  Goths  had  been  checked  by  the  doubt- 
withule"  ful  event  of  that  bloody  day ;  and  the  Imperial  generals,  whose 
Ai*n"’,  ao.  army  would  have  been  consumed  by  the  repetition  of  such  a 
contest,  embraced  the  more  rational  plan  of  destroying  the 
Barbarians  by  the  wants  and  pressure  of  their  own  multitudes. 
They  prepared  to  confine  the  Visigoths  in  the  narrow  angle  of 
land  between  the  Danube,  the  desert  of  Scythia,  and  the 
mountains  of  Hasmus,  till  their  strength  and  Bpirit  should  be 
insensibly  wasted  by  the  inevitable  operation  of  famine.  The 
design  was  prosecuted  with  some  conduct  and  success;  the 
Barbarians  had  almost  exhausted  their  own  magazines,  and  the 
harvests  of  the  country ;  and  the  diligence  of  Saturninus,  the 
master-general  of  the  cavalry,  was  employed  to  improve  the 
strength,  and  to  contract  the  extent,  of  the  Roman  fortifica¬ 
tions.  His  labours  were  interrupted  by  the  alarming  in¬ 
telligence  that  new  swarms  of  Barbarians  had  passed  the 
unguarded  Danube,  either  to  support  the  cause,  or  to  imitate 
the  example,  of  Fritigem.  The  just  apprehension,  that  he 
himself  might  be  surrounded,  and  overwhelmed,  by  the  arms 
of  hostile  and  unknown  nations,  compelled  Saturninus  to 
relinquish  the  siege  of  the  Gothic  camp;  and  the  indignant 
Visigoths,  breaking  from  their  confinement,  Batiated  their 
hunger  and  revenge,  by  the  repeated  devastation  of  the  fruitful 
country,  which  extends  above  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont.86  The 
sagacious  Fritigem  had  successfully  appealed  to  the  passions, 
as  well  as  to  the  interest,  of  his  Barbarian  allies ;  and  the  love 
of  rapine  and  the  hatred  of  Rome  seconded,  or  even  prevented, 
the  eloquence  of  his  ambassadors.  He  cemented  a  strict  and 
useful  alliance  with  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen,  who 
obeyed  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  as  the  guardians  of  their  infant 

M  Indicant  nnno  usque  albentes  ossibus  cam  pi.  Ammian.  xzxi.  7.  The 
historian  might  have  viewed  these  plains  either  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  traveller.  But 
his  modesty  has  suppressed  the  adventures  ot  his  own  life  subsequent  to  the  Persian 
wars  of  ConstantiuB  and  Julian.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  time  when  he  quitted  the 
service  and  retired  to  Borne,  where  he  appears  to  have  composed  his  History  of 
his  own  Times. 

"Ammianus,  xxxi.  8. 
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king ;  the  long  animosity  of  rival  tribes  was  suspended  by  the 
sense  of  their  common  interest;  the  independent  part  of  the 
nation  was  associated  under  one  standard;  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  Ostrogoths  appear  to  have  yielded  to  the  superior  genius 
of  the  general  of  the  Visigoths.  He  obtained  the  formidable 
aid  of  the  Taifalae,  whose  military  renown  was  disgraced  and  (Tauaui 
polluted  by  the  public  infamy  of  their  domestic  manners. 

Every  youth,  on  his  entrance  into  the  world,  was  united  by 
the  ties  of  honourable  friendship,  and  brutal  love,  to  some 
warrior  of  the  tribe;  nor  could  he  hope  to  be  released  from 
this  unnatural  connexion,  till  he  had  approved  his  manhood 
by  slaying,  in  single  combat,  a  huge  bear,  or  a  wild  boar  of 
the  forest.88  But  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  Goths 
were  drawn  from  the  camp  of  those  enemies  who  had  expelled 
them  from  their  native  seats.  The  loose  subordination,  and 
extensive  possessions,  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani  delayed  the 
conquests,  and  distracted  the  councils,  of  that  victorious  people. 

Several  of  the  hords  were  allured  by  the  liberal  promises  of 
Fritigem ;  and  the  rapid  cavalry  of  Scythia  added  weight  and 
energy  to  the  steady  and  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Gothic  in¬ 
fantry.  The  Sarmatians,  who  could  never  forgive  the  successor 
of  Valentinian,  enjoyed  and  increased  the  general  confusion; 
and  a  seasonable  irruption  of  the  Alemanni  into  the  provinces 
of  Gaul  engaged  the  attention,  and  diverted  the  forces,  of  the 
emperor  of  the  West.87 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  inconveniences  of  the  introduc-  victory  of 
tion  of  the  Barbarians  into  the  army  and  the  palace,  was overu^ 
sensibly  felt  in  their  correspondence  with  their  hostile  country- 
men,  to  whom  they  imprudently,  or  maliciously,  revealed  the  *" 
weakness  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  soldier,  of  the  life-guards 
of  Gratian,  was  of  the  nation  of  the  Alemanni,  and  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Itentienses,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  lake  of  Constance. 

Some  domestic  business  obliged  him  to  request  a  leave  of 


"Hano  Taifalorom  gentem  turpem,  et  obscenas  vitas  flagitiis  ita  aooipimas 
mera&m ;  at  apud  eos  nefandi  ooncubitus  fffidere  copulentur  mares  puberes,  flatatis 
firiditatem  in  eoram  pollutis  usibus  oonsumpturi  Porro,  si  qui  jam  adoltns 
sprain  exoeperit  solus,  vel  interemit  ursum  immanem,  colluvione  liberatur  inoesti. 
Ammian.  xxxi.  9.  Among  the  Greeks  likewise,  more  especially  among  the  Cretans, 
the  holy  bands  of  friendship  were  confirmed,  and  sullied,  by  unnatural  love. 

97  Ammian.  xxxi.  8,  9.  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  26)  enumerates  the  nations,  and  marks 
a  oalaznitona  period  of  twenty  years.  This  epistle  to  Heliodorus  was  composed  in 
the  year  897  (Tillemont,  M4m.  Ecolds.  tom.  xii.  p.  646).  [Ep.  60,  ap.  Migne,  i.  p.  600.] 
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absence.  In  a  short  visit  to  his  family  and  friends,  he 
was  exposed  to  their  cnrions  inquiries ;  and  the  vanity  of  the 
loquacious  soldier  tempted  him  to  display  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  secrets  of  the  state  and  the  designs  of  his 
master.  The  intelligence  that  Gratian  was  preparing  to  lead 
the  military  force  of  Gaul  and  of  the  West  to  the  assistance 
of  his  uncle  Valens  pointed  out  to  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
Alemanni  the  moment,  and  the  mode,  of  a  successful  invasion. 
The  enterprise  of  some  light  detachments,  who,  in  the  month 
of  February,  passed  the  Rhine  upon  the  ice,  was  the  prelude  of 
a  more  important  war.  The  boldest  hopes  of  rapine,  perhaps 
of  conquest,  outweighed  the  consideration  of  timid  prudence  or 
national  faith.  Every  forest  and  every  village  poured  forth  a 
band  of  hardy  adventurers ;  and  the  great  army  of  the  Alemanni, 
which,  on  their  approach,  was  estimated  at  forty  thousand  men 
by  the  fears  of  the  people,  was  afterwards  magnified  to  the 
number  of  seventy  thousand  by  the  vain  and  credulous  flattery 
of  the  Imperial  court.  The  legions  which  had  been  ordered 
to  march  into  Pannonia  were  immediately  recalled  or  detained 
for  the  defence  of  Gaul ;  the  military  command  was  divided 
between  Nanienus  and  Mellobaudes;  and  the  youthful  em¬ 
peror,  though  he  respected  the  long  experience  and  sober 
wisdom  of  the  former,  was  much  more  inclined  to  admire  and 
to  follow  the  martial  ardour  of  his  colleague ;  who  was  allowed 
to  unite  the  incompatible  characters  of  count  of  the  domestics 
and  of  king  of  the  Franks.  His  rival  Priarius,  king  of  the 
Alemanni,  was  guided,  or  rather  impelled,  by  the  same  head¬ 
strong  valour;  and,  as  their  troops  were  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  their  leaders,  they  met,  they  saw,  they  encountered, 
each  other,  near  the  town  of  Argentaria,  or  Colmar,8*  in  the 
plains  of  Alsace.  The  glory  of  the  day  was  justly  ascribed  to 
the  missile  weapons  and  well-practised  evolutions  of  the 
Roman  soldiers;  the  Alemanni,  who  long  maintained  their 
ground,  were  slaughtered  with  unrelenting  fury ;  five  thousand 
only  of  the  Barbarians  escaped  to  the  woods  and  mountains ; 
and  the  glorious  death  of  their  king  on  the  field  of  battle  saved 
him  from  the  reproaches  of  the  people,  who  are  always  dis- 

88  The  field  of  battle,  Argentaria  or  Argentov&ria ,  is  accurately  fixed  by 
d’Anville  (Notice  de  l’Ancienne  Gaul,  p.  96-99)  at  twenty-three  Gallic  leagues,  or 
thirty-fonr  and  a  half  Roman  miles,  to  the  south  of  Strasburg.  From  its  rains  the 
adjacent  town  of  Colmar  has  arisen. 
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posed  to  accuse  the  justice,  or  policy,  of  an  unsuccessful  war. 

After  this  signal  victory,  which  secured  the  peace  of  Gaul  and 
asserted  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  the  emperor  Gratian 
appeared  to  proceed  without  delay  on  his  Eastern  expedition ; 
but,  as  he  approached  the  confines  of  the  Alemanni,  he  sud¬ 
denly  inclined  to  the  left,  surprised  them  by  his  unexpected 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
their  country.  The  Barbarians  opposed  to  his  progress  the 
obstacles  of  nature  and  of  courage ;  and  still  continued  to  re¬ 
treat  from  one  hill  to  another,  till  they  were  satisfied,  by  re¬ 
peated  trials,  of  the  power  and  perseverance  of  their  enemies. 

Their  submission  was  accepted  as  a  proof,  not  indeed  of  their 
sincere  repentance,  but  of  their  actual  distress ;  and  a  select 
number  of  their  brave  and  robust  youth  was  exacted  from  the 
faithless  nation,  as  the  most  substantial  pledge  of  their  future 
moderation.  The  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  had  so  often 
experienced  that  the  Alemanni  could  neither  be  subdued  by 
arms  nor  restrained  by  treaties,  might  not  promise  themselves 
any  solid  or  lasting  tranquillity ;  but  they  discovered,  in  the 
virtues  of  their  young  sovereign,  the  prospect  of  a  long  and 
auspicious  reign.  When  the  legions  climbed  the  mountains, 
and  scaled  the  fortifications,  of  the  Barbarians,  the  valour  of 
Gratian  was  distinguished  in  the  foremost  ranks ;  and  the  gilt 
and  variegated  armour  of  his  guards  was  pierced  and  shattered 
by  the  blows  which  they  had  received  in  their  constant  at- 
tachment  to  the  person  of  their  sovereign.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  the  son  of  Valentinian  seemed  to  possess  the  talents 
of  peace  and  war ;  and  his  personal  success  against  the  Ale¬ 
manni  was  interpreted  as  a  sure  presage  of  his  Gothic 
triumphs.8® 

While  Gratian  deserved  and  enjoyed  the  applause  of  his  vaiens 
subjects,  the  emperor  Vaiens,  who,  at  length,  had  removed  his  Sainstthe 
court  and  army  from  Antioch,  was  received  by  the  people  of  ?.Dt3re. 
Constantinople  as  the  author  of  the  public  calamity.  Before  June  11 
he  had  reposed  himself  ten  days  in  the  capital,  he  was  urged, 
by  the  licentious  clamours  of  the  Hippodrome,  to  inarch  against 
the  Barbarians  whom  he  had  invited  into  his  dominions ;  and 

m  The  fall  and  impartial  narrative  of  Ammianna  (xxxi.  10)  may  derive  some 
additional  light  from  the  Epitome  of  Victor,  the  Chroniole  of  Jerom,  and  the  History 
of  Orosias  (1.  vii.  c.  S3,  p.  652,  edit.  Haveroamp). 
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the  citizens,  who  are  always  brave  at  a  distance  from  any  real 
danger,  declared,  with  confidence,  that,  if  they  were  supplied 
with  arms,  they  alone  would  undertake  to  deliver  the  province 
from  the  ravages  of  an  insulting  foe.90  The  vain  reproaches  of 
an  ignorant  multitude  hastened  the  downhill  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  they  provoked  the  desperate  rashness  of  Valens,  who 
did  not  find,  either  in  his  reputation  or  in  his  mind,  any 
motives  to  support  with  firmness  the  publio  contempt.  He 
was  soon  persuaded,  by  the  successful  achievements  of  his 
lieutenants,  to  despise  the  power  of  the  Goths,  who,  by  the 
diligence  of  Fritigem,  were  now  collected  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Hadrianople.  The  march  of  the  Taifalaa  had  been 
[a.d.87ti  intercepted  by  the  valiant  Frigerid ;  the  king  of  those  licen¬ 
tious  Barbarians  was  slain  in  battle ;  and  the  suppliant  captives 
were  sent  into  distant  exile  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  Italy  which 
were  assigned  for  their  settlement  in  the  vacant  territories  of 
Modena  and  Parma.91  The  exploits  of  Sebastian,93  who  was 
recently  engaged  in  the  service  of  Valens  and  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  master-general  of  the  infantry,  were  still  more  honour¬ 
able  to  himself  and  useful  to  the  republic.  He  obtained  the 
permission  of  selecting  three  hundred  soldiers  from  each  of  the 
legions ;  and  this  separate  detachment  soon  acquired  the  spirit 
of  discipline  and  the  exercise  of  arms,  which  were  almost 
forgotten  under  the  reign  of  Valens.  By  the  vigour  and  con¬ 
duct  of  Sebastian,  a  large  body  of  the  Goths  was  surprised  in 
their  camp ;  and  the  immense  spoil  which  was  recovered  from 
their  hands  filled  the  city  of  Hadrianople  and  the  adjacent 
plain.  The  splendid  narratives  which  the  general  transmitted 
of  his  own  exploits  alarmed  the  Imperial  court  by  the  appear- 

90  Moraine  pauoissimos  dies,  seditions  popol&rium  leviam  pulsus.  Amtnian. 
xxxi.  11.  Socrates  (1.  iv.  e.  88)  supplies  the  dates  and  some  ciroumstanoes.  [And 
cp.  Eunapius,  p.  46,  in  F.  H.  G.  iv.,  ed.  Miiller.] 

91  Vivosque  o rones  oiroa  Mutinam,  Regiumque,  et  Parmam,  Italics  oppida,  rura 
culturos  exterminavit.  Ammianus,  xxxi.  9.  Those  cities  and  districts,  about  ten 
years  after  the  colony  of  the  Taifalee  [Taifali],  appear  in  a  very  desolate  state.  See 
Muratori,  Dissertazioni  sopra  le  AntichiU  Italians,  tom.  i.  Dissertat.  xxi.  p.  864. 
[Frigeridus  fortified  the  pass  of  Sucoi  (between  Sofia  and  Philippopolis),  but  his  in¬ 
competent  successor  Maurus  sustained  a  defeat  there,  Amm.  xx.  4,  18,  Hodgkin,  i. 
266 ;  see  below,  p.  121.] 

"Ammian.  xxxi.  11.  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  228-230  [23 J.  The  latter  expatiates 
on  the  desultory  exploits  of  Sebastian,  and  dispatches,  in  a  few  lines,  the  important 
battle  of  Hadrianople.  According  to  the  ecclesiastical  critics,  who  hate  Sebastian, 
the  praise  of  Zosimus  is  disgrace  (Tillemont,  Hist,  dee  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  121). 
His  prejudice  and  ignorance  undoubtedly  render  him  a  very  questionable  judge  of 
merit. 
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ance  of  superior  merit ;  and,  though  he  cautiously  insisted  on 
the  difficulties  of  the  Gothic  war,  his  valour  was  praised,  his 
advice  was  rejected ;  and  Yalens,  who  listened  with  pride  and 
pleasure  to  the  flattering  suggestions  of  the  eunuchs  of  the 
palace,  was  impatient  to  seize  the  glory  of  an  easy  and  as¬ 
sured  conquest.  His  army  was  strengthened  by  a  numerous 
reinforcement  of  veterans ;  and  his  march  from  Constantinople 
to  Hadrianople  was  conducted  with  so  much  military  skill  that 
he  prevented  the  activity  of  the  Barbarians,  who  designed  to 
occupy  the  intermediate  defiles  and  to  intercept  either  the 
troops  themselves  or  their  convoys  of  provisions.  The  camp 
of  Valens,  which  he  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Hadrianople, 
was  fortified,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Romans,  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart ;  and  a  most  important  council  was  sum¬ 
moned,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire. 
The  party  of  reason  and  of  delay  was  strenuously  maintained 
by  Victor,  who  had  corrected,  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  the 
native  fierceness  of  the  Sarmatian  character ;  while  Sebastian, 
with  the  flexible  and  obsequious  eloquence  of  a  courtier,  re¬ 
presented  every  precaution  and  every  measure  that  implied  a 
doubt  of  immediate  victory  as  unworthy  of  the  courage  and 
majesty  of  their  invincible  monarch.  The  ruin  of  Valens  was 
precipitated  by  the  deceitful  arts  of  Fritigem  and  the  prudent 
admonitions  of  the  emperor  of  the  West.  The  advantages  of 
negotiating  in  the  midst  of  war  were  perfectly  understood  by 
the  general  of  the  Barbarians;  and  a  Christian  ecclesiastic 
was  dispatched,  as  the  holy  minister  of  peace,  to  penetrate,  and 
to  perplex,  the  councils  of  the  enemy.  The  misfortunes,  as 
well  as  the  provocations,  of  the  Gothic  nation  were  forcibly  and 
truly  described  by  their  ambassador;  who  protested,  in  the 
name  of  Fritigem,  that  he  was  still  disposed  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  or  to  employ  them  only  in  the  defence  of  the  empire,  if 
he  could  secure,  for  his  wandering  countrymen,  a  tranquil 
settlement  on  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace  and  a  sufficient  allow¬ 
ance  of  com  and  cattle.  But  he  added,  in  a  whisper  of  con¬ 
fidential  friendship,  that  the  exasperated  Barbarians  were 
averse  to  these  reasonable  conditions ;  and  that  Fritigem  was 
doubtful  whether  he  could  accomplish  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  unless  he  found  himself  supported  by  the  presence  and 
terrors  of  an  Imperial  army.  About  the  same  time  Count 
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Richomer  returned  from  the  West,  to  announce  the  defeat  and 
submission  of  the  Alemanni ;  to  inform  Valens  that  his  nephew 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  at  the  head  of  the  veteran  and 
victorious  legions  of  Gaul;  and  to  request,  in  the  name  of 
Gratian  and  of  the  republic,  that  every  dangerous  and  decisive 
measure  might  be  suspended,  till  the  junction  of  the  two  em¬ 
perors  should  ensure  the  success  of  the  Gothic  war.  But  the 
feeble  sovereign  of  the  East  was  actuated  only  by  the  fatal 
illusions  of  pride  and  jealousy.  He  disdained  the  importunate 
advice;  he  rejected  the  humiliating  aid;  he  secretly  compared 
the  ignominious,  or  at  least  the  inglorious,  period  of  his  own 
reign  with  the  fame  of  a  beardless  youth :  and  Valens  rushed 
into  the  field,  to  erect  his  imaginary  trophy,  before  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  his  colleague  could  usurp  any  share  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  day. 

Battle  of  On  the  ninth  of  August,  a  day  which  has  deserved  to  be 

ople.  A.D*  marked  among  the  most  inauspicious  of  the  Roman  Calendar, w 
sre.  August  emperor  Valens,  leaving,  under  a  strong  guard,  his  baggage 
and  military  treasure,  marched  from  Hadrianople  to  attack  the 
Goths,  who  were  encamped  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city.9* 
By  some  mistake  of  the  orders,  or  ignorance  of  the  ground,  the 
right  wing,  or  column  of  cavalry,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  the  left  was  still  at  a  considerable  distance ;  the  soldiers 
were  compelled,  in  the  sultry  heat  of  summer,  to  precipitate 
their  pace;  and  the  line  of  battle  was  formed  with  tedious 
confusion  and  irregular  delay.  The  Gothic  cavalry  had  been 
detached  to  forage  in  the  adjacent  country ;  and  Fritigem  still 
continued  to  practise  his  customary  arts.  He  dispatched 
messengers  of  peace,  made  proposals,  required  hostages,  and 
wasted  the  hours,  till  the  Romans,  exposed  without  shelter  to 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  were  exhausted  by  thirst,  hunger, 
and  intolerable  fatigue.  The  emperor  was  persuaded  to  send 

93  Ammianus  (xxxi.  12,  13)  almost  alone  describes  the  oouncils  and  actions 
which  were  terminated  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Hadrianople.  We  might  censure  the 
vices  of  his  style,  the  disorder  and  perplexity  of  his  narrative  ;  but  we  must  now 
take  leave  of  this  impartial  historian,  and  reproach  is  silenced  by  our  regret  for 
such  an  irreparable  loss.  [The  most  recent  investigation  of  the  Battle  of  Hadrian¬ 
ople  is  by  Judeioh,  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Gesohichtswissensohaft,  1891, 
p.  1  sqq.] 

94  The  difference  of  the  eight  miles  of  Ammianus,  and  the  twelve  of  Idatius,  can 
only  embarrass  those  oritios  (Valesius  ad  loc.)  who  suppose  a  great  army  to  be  a 
mathematical  point,  without  space  or  dimensions.  [The  Goths  had  oome  from  the 
N.E.  oomer  of  the  province  of  Haemimontus ;  op.  Hodgkin,  i.  269.] 
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an  ambassador  to  the  Gothic  camp ;  the  zeal  of  Richomer,  who 
alone  had  courage  to  accept  the  dangerous  commission,  was 
applauded ;  and  the  count  of  the  domestics,  adorned  with 
the  splendid  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  had  proceeded  some  way  in 
the  space  between  the  two  armies  when  he  was  suddenly  re¬ 
called  by  the  alarm  of  battle.  The  hasty  and  imprudent  attack 
was  made  by  Bacurius  the  Iberian,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
archers  and  targetteers ;  and,  as  they  advanced  with  rashness, 
they  retreated  with  loss  and  disgrace.  In  the  same  moment, 
the  flying  squadrons  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  whose  return 
was  anxiously  expected  by  the  general  of  the  Goths,  descended 
like  a  whirlwind  from  the  hills,  swept  across  the  plain,  and 
added  new  terrors  to  the  tumultuous,  but  irresistible,  charge 
of  the  Barbarian  host.  The  event  of  the  battle  of  Hadrianople, 
so  fatal  to  Valens  and  to  the  empire,  may  be  described  in  a  The  defeat 
few  words :  the  Roman  cavalry  fled ;  the  infantry  was  aban-  BoS £n» 
doned,  surrounded,  and  cut  in  pieces.  The  most  skilful  evolu¬ 
tions,  the  firmest  courage,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  extricate  a 
body  of  foot,  encompassed,  on  an  open  plain,  by  superior 
nnmbers  of  horse ;  but  the  troops  of  Valens,  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  enemy  and  their  own  fears,  were  crowded  into 
a  narrow  space,  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  extend 
their  rankb,  or  even  to  use,  with  effect,  their  swords  and 
javelins.  In  the  midst  of  tumult,  of  slaughter,  and  of  dismay, 
the  emperor,  deserted  by  his  guards  and  wounded,  as  it  was 
supposed,  with  an  arrow,  sought  protection  among  the  Lancearii 
and  the  Mattiarii,  who  still  maintained  their  ground  with  some  [Palatine 
appearance  of  order  and  firmness.  His  faithful  generals,  Trajan  ‘roopBl 
and  Victor,  who  perceived  his  danger,  loudly  exclaimed  that 
all  was  lost  unless  the  person  of  the  emperor  could  be  saved. 

Some  troops,  animated  by  their  exhortation,  advanced  to  his 
relief :  they  found  only  a  bloody  spot,  covered  with  a  heap  of 
broken  arms  and  mangled  bodies,  without  being  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  unfortunate  prince,  either  among  the  living  or  the 
dead.  Their  search  could  not  indeed  be  successful,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  circumstances  with  which  some  historians  have 
related  the  death  of  the  emperor.  By  the  care  of  his  attend-  Death 
ants,  Valens  was  removed  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  neighbour-  emperor 
ing  cottage,  where  they  attempted  to  dress  his  wound  and  to  aen* 
provide  for  his  future  safety.  But  this  humble  retreat  was 
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instantly  surrounded  by  the  enemy;  they  tried  to  force  the 
door ;  they  were  provoked  by  a  discharge  of  arrows  from  the 
roof ;  till  at  length,  impatient  of  delay,  they  set  fire  to  a  pile 
of  dry  faggots,  and  consumed  the  cottage  with  the  Roman 
emperor  and  his  train.  Valens  perished  in  the  flames  ““ ;  and  a 
youth,  who  dropt  from  the  window,  alone  escaped,  to  attest 
the  melancholy  tale  and  to  inform  the  Goths  of  the  inestimable 
prize  which  they  had  lost  by  their  own  rashness.  A  great 
number  of  brave  and  distinguished  officers  perished  in  the 
battle  of  Hadrianople,  which  equalled  in  the  actual  loss,  and 
far  surpassed  in  the  fatal  oonsequences,  the  misfortune  which 
Rome  had  formerly  sustained  in  the  field  of  Cannes.95  Two 
master-generals  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  two  great  officers 
of  the  palace  and  thirty-five  tribunes  were  found  among  the 
slain ;  and  the  death  of  Sebastian  might  satisfy  the  world  that 
he  was  the  victim,  as  well  as  the  author,  of  the  public  calamity. 
Above  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army  were  destroyed ;  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night  was  esteemed  a  very  favourable  circum¬ 
stance,  as  it  served  to  conceal  the  flight  of  the  multitude  and 
to  protect  the  more  orderly  retreat  of  Victor  and  Richomer, 
who  alone,  amidst  the  general  consternation,  maintained  the 
advantage  of  calm  courage  and  regular  discipline.90 
Faneni  While  the  impressions  of  grief  and  terror  were  still  recent 
vSeneendin  the  minds  of  men,  the  most  celebrated  rhetorician  of  the  age 
hi* armT  composed  the  funeral  oration  of  a  vanquished  army  and  of  an 
unpopular  prince,  whose  throne  was  already  oocupied  by  a 
stranger.  «  There  are  not  wanting,"  says  the  candid  Libanius, 


»« those  who  arraign  the  prudence  of  the  emperor,900  or  who 


impute  the  public  misfortune  to  the  want  of  courage  and 


discipline  in  the  troops.  For  my  own  part,  I  reverence  the 


[See  Olaadian,  B.  G.,  61,  absumptique  igne  Valentis.] 
wNeo  alia,  annalibus,  prater  Canneneem  pugnaxn  ita  ad  interneeionem  ret 
legitur  gesta.  Ammian.  xxxi.  13.  According  to  the  grave  Polybios,  no  mors 
than  370  horse  and  3000  foot  escaped  from  the  field  of  Gannse  :  10,000  were  mads 
prisoners ;  and  the  number  of  the  slain  amounted  to  5630  horse  and  70,000  foot 
(Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  371,  edit.  Gasaubon,  in  8vo  [o.  117]).  Livy  (xxii.  49)  is  somewhat 
less  bloody :  he  slaughters  only  2700  horse  and  40,000  foot.  The  Roman  army 
was  supposed  to  consist  of  87,200  effective  men  (xxii.  36). 

98  We  have  gained  some  faint  light  from  Jerom  (t.  i.  p.  26  [Ep.  60,  16]  and  in 
Ghron.  p.  188  [ad  ann.  2393]),  Victor  (in  Epitome  [47]),  OroBius  (1.  vii.  c.  33,  p. 
654),  Jornandes  (c.  27),  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  230  [24]),  8ocrates  (1.  lv.  c.  38),  Sozomen 
(L  vi.  o.  40),  Idatius  (in  Ghron.).  But  their  united  evidence,  if  weighed  against 
Ammianus  alone,  is  light  and  unsubstantial. 

[Legendum  generals  ;  the  original  is  rir  trr  partly  &v.] 
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memory  of  their  former  exploits :  I  reverenoe  the  glorious  death 
which  they  bravely  received,  standing,  and  fighting  in  their 
ranks :  I  reverence  the  field  of  battle,  stained  with  their  blood 
and  the  blood  of  the  Barbarians.  Those  honourable  marks 
have  been  already  washed  away  by  the  rains ;  but  the  lofty 
monuments  of  their  bones,  the  bones  of  generals,  of  centurions, 
and  of  valiant  warriors,  claim  a  longer  period  of  duration.  The 
king  himself  fought  and  fell  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle,  tjw-em- 
His  attendants  presented  him  with  the  fleetest  horses  of  the 
Imperial  stable,  that  would  soon  have  carried  him  beyond  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  They  vainly  pressed  him  to  reserve  his 
important  life  for  the  future  service  of  the  republic.  He  still 
declared  that  he  was  unworthy  to  survive  so  many  of  the 
bravest  and  most  faithful  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  monarch 
was  nobly  buried  under  a  mountain  of  the  slain.  Let  hone, 
therefore,  presume  to  ascribe  the  victory  of  the  Barbarians  to 
the  fear,  the  weakness,  or  the  imprudence,  of  the  Roman  troops. 

The  chiefs  and  the  soldiers  were  animated  by  the  virtue  of  their 
ancestors,  whom  they  equalled  in  discipline  and  the  arts  of  war. 

Their  generous  emulation  was  supported  by  the  love  of  glory, 
which  prompted  them  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  heat 
and  thirst,  with  fire  and  the  sword ;  and  cheerfully  to  embrace 
an  honourable  death  as  their  refuge  against  flight  and  infamy. 

The  indignation  of  the  gods  has  been  the  only  cause  of  the 
success  of  our  enemies.”  The  truth  of  history  may  disclaim 
some  parts  of  this  panegyric,  which  cannot  strictly  be  reconciled 
with  the  character  of  Valens  or  the  circumstances  of  the  battle ; 
bnt  the  fairest  commendation  is  due  to  the  eloquence,  and  still 
more  to  the  generosity,  of  the  sophist  of  Antioch.87 

The  pride  of  the  Goths  was  elated  by  this  memorable  victory ;  The  oou» 
but  their  avarice  was  disappointed  by  the  mortifying  discovery  H*dXn- 
that  the  richest  part  of  the  Imperial  spoil  had  been  within  the  °P  * 
walls  of  Hadrianople.  They  hastened  to  possess  the  reward  of 
their  valour ;  but  they  were  encountered  by  the  remains  of  a 
vanquished  army  with  an  intrepid  resolution,  which  was  the 
effect  of  their  despair  and  the  only  hope  of  their  safety.  The 
walls  of  the  city  and  the  ramparts  of  the  adjacent  camp  were 
lined  with  military  engines,  that  threw  stones  of  an  enormous 

97  Libanins  de  uloisoend.  Julian.  Neoe,  c.  8,  in  Fabrioius,  Bibliot.  Greeo.  tom. 
rii.  p.  148-148.  [Or.  xxiv.  oo.  8-5,  ed.  Forster,  vol.  ii.] 
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weight ;  and  astonished  the  ignorant  Barbarians  by  the  noise 
and  velocity,  still  more  than  by  the  real  effects,  of  the  dis¬ 
charge.  The  soldiers,  the  citizens,  the  provincials,  the 
domestics  of  the  palace,  were  united  in  the  danger  and  in  the 
defence ;  the  furious  assault  of  the  Goths  was  repulsed ;  their 
secret  arts  of  treachery  and  treason  were  discovered  ;  and,  after 
an  obstinate  conflict  of  many  hours,  they  retired  to  their  tents ; 
convinced,  by  experience,  that  it  would  be  far  more  advisable 
to  observe  the  treaty  which  their  sagacious  leader  had  tacitly 
stipulated  with  the  fortifications  of  great  and  populous  cities. 
After  the  hasty  and  impolitic  massacre  of  three  hundred 
deserters,  an  act  of  justice  extremely  useful  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Roman  armies,  the  Goths  indignantly  raised  the  siege 
of  Hadrianople.  The  scene  of  war  and  tumult  was  instantly 
converted  into  a  silent  solitude ;  the  multitude  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  the  sacred  paths  of  the  wood  and  mountains  were 
marked  with  the  footsteps  of  the  trembling  fugitives,  who 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  distant  cities  of  Ulyricum  and  Macedonia ; 
and  the  faithful  officers  of  the  household  and  the  treasury 
cautiously  proceeded  in  search  of  the  emperor,  of  whose  death 
they  were  still  ignorant.  The  tide  of  the  Gothic  inundation 
rolled  from  the  walls  of  Hadrianople  to  the  suburbs  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  Barbarians  were  surprised  with  the  splendid 
appearance  of  the  capital  of  the  East,  the  height  and  extent 
of  the  walls,  the  myriads  of  wealthy  and  affrighted  citizens  who 
crowded  the  ramparts,  and  the  various  prospect  of  the  sea  and 
land.  While  they  gazed  with  hopeless  desire  on  the  inacces¬ 
sible  beauties  of  Constantinople,  a  sally  was  made  from  one  of 
the  gates  by  a  party  of  Saracens,96  who  had  been  fortunately 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Yalens.  The  cavalry  of  Scythia  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  admirable  swiftness  and  spirit  of  the 
Arabian  horses ;  their  riders  were  skilled  in  the  evolutions  of 
irregular  war ;  and  the  Northern  Barbarians  were  astonished, 
and  dismayed,  by  the  inhuman  ferocity  of  the  Barbarians  of 
the  South.  A  Gothic  soldier  was  slain  by  the  dagger  of  an 
Arab;  and  the  hairy,  naked  savage,  applying  his  lips  to  the 

98  Valeris  had  gained,  or  rather  purchased,  the  friendship  of  the  Saracens,  whose 
vexations  inroads  were  felt  on  the  borders  of  PhoBnioia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 
The  Christian  faith  had  been  lately  introduced  among  a  people,  reserved,  in  a 
future  age,  to  propagate  another  religion  (Tillemont,  Hist,  dee  Empereurs,  t.  v.  p. 
104,  106, 141.  M6m.  Eocl.  t.  vii.  p.  593). 
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wound,  expressed  a  horrid  delight,  while  he  sucked  the  blood 
of  his  vanquished  enemy."  The  army  of  the  Goths,  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  the  wealthy  suburbs  and  the  adjacent  territory, 
slowly  moved  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  mountains  which  form 
the  western  boundary  of  Thrace.  The  important  pass  of  Succi 
was  betrayed  by  the  fear,  or  the  misconduct,  of  Maurus ; 
and  the  Barbarians,  who  no  longer  had  any  resistance  to 
apprehend  from  the  scattered  and  vanquished  troops  of  the 
East,  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  a  fertile  and  cultivated 
country,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy  and  the  Hadriatic 
Sea.1" 

The  Romans,  who  so  coolly  and  so  concisely  mention  the  acts  They^ 
of  justice  which  were  exercised  by  the  legions,101  reserve  their  Roman 
compassion  and  their  eloquence  for  their  own  sufferings,  when  a.d.  m.  m 
the  provinces  were  invaded  and  desolated  by  the  arms  of  the 
successful  Barbarians.  The  simple  circumstantial  narrative  (did 
such  a  narrative  exist)  of  the  ruin  of  a  single  town,  of  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  a  single  family,102  might  exhibit  an  interesting  and 
instructive  picture  of  human  manners ;  but  the  tedious  repetition 
of  vague  and  declamatory  complaints  would  fatigue  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  most  patient  reader.  The  same  censure  may  be 
applied,  though  not  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree,  to  the  pro¬ 
fane  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  this  unhappy  period :  that 
their  minds  were  inflamed  by  popular  and  religious  animosity ; 
and  that  the  true  size  and  colour  of  every  object  is  falsified  by 
the  exaggerations  of  their  corrupt  eloquence.  The  vehement 

99  Orinitus  quidam,  nudus  omnia  prater  pubem,  subrauoum  et  lognbre  strepens. 

Amznian.  xxxi.  16,  and  Vales,  ad  loc.  The  Arabs  often  fought  naked ;  a  custom 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  their  sultry  climate  and  ostentatious  bravery.  The 
description  of  this  unknown  savage  iB  the  lively  portrait  of  Derar,  a  name  so 
dreadful  to  the  Christians  of  Syria.  See  Ockley’s  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p. 

72,  84,  87. 

100  The  series  of  events  may  still  be  traced  in  the  last  pages  of  Ammianus 
(xxxi.  15,  16).  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  227,  231  [22,  24]),  whom  we  are  now  reduced 
to  cherish,  misplaces  the  sally  of  the  Arabs  before  the  death  of  Valens.  Eunapius 
(in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  20  [fr.  42,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  32])  praises  the  fertility  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  Ac. 

101  Observe  with  how  much  indifference  Caesar  relates,  in  the  Commentaries  of 
the  Gallic  war :  that  he  put  to  death  the  whole  senate  of  the  Veneti,  who  had  yielded 
to  his  mercy  (iii.  16);  that  he  laboured  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Ebnrones  (vi.  31  sqq.) ;  that  forty  thousand  persons  were  massacred  at  Bourges  by 
the  just  revenge  of  his  soldiers,  who  spared  neither  age  nor  sex  (vii.  27),  Ac. 

lQS  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the  sack  of  Magdeburg,  by  the  ecclesiastic  and  the 
fisberxn&n,  which  Mr.  Harte  has  transcribed  (Hist,  of  Gustavos  Adolphus,  vol.  i. 
p.  313-320),  with  some  apprehension  of  violating  the  dignity  of  history. 
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Massacre 
of  the 
Gothic 
youth 
in  Asia. 
a.d.  878 


Jerom 108  might  justly  deplore  the  calamities  inflicted  by  the 
Goths  and  their  barbarous  allies  on  his  native  country  of 
Pannonia  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  provinces,  from  the  walls 
of  Constantinople  to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps ;  the  rapes,  the 
massacres,  the  conflagrations ;  and,  above  all,  the  profanation 
of  the  churches,  that  were  turned  into  stables,  and  the  con¬ 
temptuous  treatment  of  the  relics  of  holy  martyrs.  But  the 
Saint  is  surely  transported  beyond  the  limits  of  nature  and 
history,  when  he  affirms  « that,  in  those  desert  countries,  nothing 
was  left  except  the  sky  and  the  earth ;  that,  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  cities  and  the  extirpation  of  the  human  race,  the 
land  was  overgrown  with  thick  forests  and  inextricable  brambles ; 
and  that  the  universal  desolation,  announced  by  the  prophet 
Zephaniah,  was  accomplished,  in  the  scarcity  of  the  beasts,  the 
birds,  and  even  of  the  fish”.  These  complaints  were  pro¬ 
nounced  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  VaJens ;  and  the 
Illyrian  provinces,  which  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  in¬ 
vasion  and  passage  of  the  Barbarians,  still  continued,  after  a 
calamitous  period  of  ten  centuries,  to  supply  new  materials 
for  rapine  and  destruction.  Could  it  even  be  supposed  that  a 
large  tract  of  country  had  been  left  without  cultivation  and 
without  inhabitants,  the  consequences  might  not  have  been  so 
fatal  to  the  inferior  productions  of  animated  nature.  The 
useful  and  feeble  animals,  which  are  nourished  by  the  hand 
of  man,  might  suffer  and  perish,  if  they  were  deprived  of  his 
protection;  but  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  his  enemies,  or  his 
victims,  would  multiply  in  the  free  and  undisturbed  possession 
of  their  solitary  domain.  The  various  tribes  that  people  the 
air,  or  the  waters,  are  still  less  connected  with  the  fate  of  the 
human  species ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  fish  of  the 
Danube  would  have  felt  more  terror  and  distress  from  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  voracious  pike  than  from  the  hostile  inroad  of  a 
Gothic  army. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  just  measure  of  the  calamities 
of  Europe,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  calamities 
would  soon  extend  to  the  peaceful  countries  of  Asia.  The  sons 

10SEt  vastatis  urbibus,  hominibusque  interfeotis,  solitndinem  et  rarilatem 
bestiarum  quoque  fieri,  et  volatilium, pieciuinque :  testis  Dlyricum  est,  testis  Thraoia, 
testis  in  quo  ortns  sum  solum  (Pannonia) ;  ubi  prater  caelum  et  terrain,  et  ores- 
oentes  vepres,  et  oondensa  sylvarum  cuncU i  perierunt.  Tom.  vii.  p.  250  ad  1.  Cap. 
Sophonias ;  and  tom.  i.  p.  26.  [Ep.  60, 16.] 
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of  the  Goths  had  been  judiciously  distributed  through  the 
cities  of  the  East ;  and  the  arts  of  education  were  employed 
to  polish  and  subdue  the  native  fierceness  of  their  temper.  In 
the  space  of  about  twelve  years,  their  numbers  had  continually 
increased ;  and  the  children,  who,  in  the  first  emigration,  were 
sent  over  the  Hellespont,  had  attained,  with  rapid  growth,  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  perfect  manhood.104  It  was  impossible 
to  conceal  from  their  knowledge  the  events  of  the  Gothic 
war ;  and,  as  those  daring  youths  had  not  studied  the  language 
of  dissimulation,  they  betrayed  their  wish,  their  desire,  perhaps 
their  intention,  to  emulate  the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers. 
The  danger  of  the  times  seemed  to  justify  the  jealous  suspicions 
of  the  provincials;  and  these  suspicions  were  admitted  as 
unquestionable  evidence  that  the  Goths  of  Asia  had  formed 
a  secret  and  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  public  safety. 
The  death  of  Valens  had  left  the  East  without  a  sovereign ; 
and  Julius,  who  filled  the  important  station  of  master-general 
of  the  troops,  with  a  high  reputation  of  diligence  and  ability, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  consult  the  senate  of  Constantinople ; 
which  he  considered,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  as  the 
representative  council  of  the  nation.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
the  discretionary  power  of  acting  as  he  should  judge  most 
expedient  for  the  good  of  the  republic,  he  assembled  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers ;  and  privately  concerted  effectual  measures  for 
the  execution  of  his  bloody  design.  An  order  was  immediately 
promulgated  that,  on  a  stated  day,  the  Gothic  youth  should 
assemble  in  the  capital  cities  of  their  respective  provinces; 
and,  as  a  report  was  industriously  circulated  that  they  were 
summoned  to  receive  a  liberal  gift  of  lands  and  money,  the 
pleasing  hope  allayed  the  fury  of  their  resentment  and  perhaps 
suspended  the  motions  of  the  conspiracy.  On  the  appointed 
day,  the  unarmed  crowd  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  carefully 
collected  in  the  square,  or  Forum;  the  streets  and  avenues 
were  occupied  by  the  Roman  troops;  and  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  covered  with  archers  and  slingers.  At  the  same 
hour,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  the  signal  was  given  of  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter ;  and  the  provinces  of  Asia  were  delivered, 

m  Eunapiua  (in  Exoerpt.  Legal,  p.  20  [F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  32])  foolishly  supposes  a 
preternatural  growth  of  the  young  Goths ;  that  he  may  introduce  Cadmus's  armed 
mess,  who  sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth,  <ko.  Such  was  the  Greek  eloquence  of 
the  times. 
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by  the  cruel  prudence  of  Julius,  from  a  domestic  enemy,  who, 
in  a  few  months,  might  have  carried  fire  and  sword  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Euphrates.146  The  urgent  consideration  of 
the  public  safety  may  undoubtedly  authorise  the  violation  of 
every  positive  law.  How  far  that,  or  any  other,  consideration 
may  operate  to  dissolve  the  natural  obligations  of  humanity  and 
justice  is  a  doctrine  of  which  I  still  desire  to  remain  ignorant. 
Tb»  The  emperor  Gratian  was  far  advanced  on  his  march  to- 

GriSanW  wards  the  plains  of  Hadrianople  when  he  was  informed,  at  first 
doaiuiwUhby  the  confused  voice  of  fame,  and  afterwards  by  the  more 
of thsEuA  accurate  reports  of  Victor  and  Richomer,  that  his  impatient 
ju ?$’  colleague  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the 

Roman  army  were  exterminated  by  the  sword  of  the  victorious 
Goths.  Whatever  resentment  the  rash  and  jealous  vanity  of 
his  uncle  might  deserve,  the  resentment  of  a  generous  mind  is 
easily  subdued  by  the  softer  emotions  of  grief  and  compassion ; 
and  even  the  sense  of  pity  was  soon  lost  in  the  serious  and  alarm¬ 
ing  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  republic.  Gratian  was  too 
late  to  assist,  he  was  too  weak  to  revenge,  his  unfortunate  col¬ 
league  ;  and  the  valiant  and  modest  youth  felt  himself  unequal 
to  the  support  of  a  sinking  world.  A  formidable  tempest  of 
the  Barbarians  of  Germany  seemed  ready  to  burst  over  the 
provinces  of  Gaul;  and  the  mind  of  Gratian  was  oppressed 
and  distracted  by  the  administration  of  the  Western  Empire. 
In  this  important  crisis,  the  government  of  the  East  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Gothic  war  required  the  undivided  attention  of 
a  hero  and  a  statesman.  A  subject  invested  with  such  ample 
command  would  not  long  have  preserved  his  fidelity  to  a  distant 
benefactor;  and  the  Imperial  council  embraced  the  wise  and 
manly  resolution  of  conferring  an  obligation  rather  than  of 
yielding  to  an  insult.  It  was  the  wish  of  Gratian  to  bestow 
the  purple  as  the  reward  of  virtue ;  but,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
it  is  not  easy  for  a  prince,  educated  in  the  supreme  rank,  to 
understand  the  true  characters  of  his  ministers  and  generals. 
He  attempted  to  weigh,  with  an  impartial  hand,  their  various 
merits  and  defects;  and,  whilst  he  checked  the  rash  confid- 

lwAmmianus  evidently  approves  this  execution,  effioacla  velox  et  salutaris, 
whioh  concludes  his  work  (xxxi.  16).  Zosimus,  who  is  curious  and  copious  (1.  iv. 
p.  233-236  [26]),  mistakes  the  date,  and  labours  to  And  the  reason  whv  Julius 
did  not  consult  the  emperor  Theodosius,  who  had  not  yet  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  East. 
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ence  of  ambition,  he  distrusted  the  cautions  wisdom  which 
despaired  of  the  republic.  As  each  moment  of  delay  diminished 
something  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  future  sovereign 
of  the  East,  the  situation  of  the  times  would  not  allow  a  tedious 
debate.  The  choice  of  Gratian  was  soon  declared  in  favour  of 
an  exile,  whose  father,  only  three  years  before,  had  suffered, 
under  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  an  unjust  and  ignominious 
death.  The  great  Theodosius,  a  name  celebrated  in  history 
and  dear  to  the  Catholic  church,106  was  summoned  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  court,  which  had  gradually  retreated  from  the  confines  of 
Thrace  to  the  more  secure  station  of  Sirmium.  Five  months 
after  the  death  of  Yalens,  the  emperor  Gratian  produced  before 
the  assembled  troops  his  colleague  and  their  master ;  who,  after 
a  modest,  perhaps  a  sincere,  resistance,  was  compelled  to  accept, 
amidst  the  general  acclamations,  the  diadem,  the  purple,  and 
the  equal  title  of  Augustus.107  The  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia, 
and  Egypt,  over  which  Valens  had  reigned,  were  resigned  to 
the  administration  of  the  new  emperor ;  but,  as  he  was  specially 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war,  the  Illyrian 
prefecture  was  dismembered;  and  the  two  great  dioceses  of 
Dacia  and  Macedonia  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Eastern  empire.108 

The  same  province,  and,  perhaps,  the  same  city,100  which  had  Birth  and 
given  to  the  throne  the  virtues  of  Trajan  and  the  talents  ofofTheo-* 
Hadrian,  was  the  original  seat  of  another  family  of  Spaniards,  “* 
who,  in  a  less  fortunate  age,  possessed,  near  fourscore  years,  the 
declining  empire  of  Borne.110  They  emerged  from  the  obscurity 

10t  A  life  of  Theodosius  the  Great  was  oomposed  in  the  last  century  (Paris, 

1679,  in  4to ;  1680,  in  12mo),  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  young  Dauphin  with 
Oatholio  zeal.  The  author,  Pitchier,  afterwards  bishop  of  Nismes,  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  preacher;  and  his  history  is  adorned,  or  tainted,  with  pulpit-eloquence; 
bat  he  takes  his  learning  from  Baronius,  and  his  principles  from  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Augustin.  [For  recent  works,  cp.  Appendix  1.] 

m  The  birth,  character,  and  elevation  of  Theodosius,  are  marked  in  Pacatus 
(in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  10, 11,  12),  Themistius  (Orat.  xiv.  p.  1821,  Zosimus  fl.  iv. 
p.  231  [24]),  Augustin  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  26),  Orosius  (1.  vii.  o.  34),  Sozomen  (1.  vii. 
o.  2),  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  2),  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  6),  Philostorgius  (1.  ix.  c.  17,  with 
Godefroy,  p.  393),  the  Epitome  of  Victor  [48],  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper,  Idatius, 
and  Maroellinus,  in  the  Thesaurus  Temporum  of  Soaliger.  [Eunap.  fr.  48.] 

108  TiUemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  716,  Ac.  [Sozomen,  vii.  4.1 

M  Italica,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  for  his  wounded  veterans  of  Italy. 

The  ruins  still  appear,  about  a  league  above  Seville,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  See  the  Hispania  Illustrate  of  Nonius,  a  short,  though  valuable  treatise. 

C.  xvii.  p.  64-67. 

120 1  agree  with  TiUemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  726)  in  suspecting 
the  royal  pedigree,  which  remained  a  secret  tiU  the  promotion  of  Theodosius. 
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of  municipal  honours  by  the  active  spirit  of  the  elder  Theo¬ 
dosius,  a  general  whose  exploits  in  Britain  and  Africa  have 
formed  one  of  the  most  splendid  parts  of  the  annals  of  Valen- 
[bornc.sieitinian.  The  son  of  that  general,  who  likewise  bore  the  name 
of  Theodosius,  was  educated,  by  skilful  preceptors,  in  the  liberal 
studies  of  youth;  but  he  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  war  by 
the  tender  care  and  severe  discipline  of  his  father.111  Under 
the  standard  of  such  a  leader,  young  Theodosius  sought  glory 
and  knowledge,  in  the  most  distant  scenes  of  military  action ; 
enured  his  constitution  to  the  difference  of  seasons  and  climates; 
distinguished  his  valour  by  sea  and  land;  and  observed  the 
various  warfare  of  the  Scots,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Moors.  His 
own  merit,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  conqueror  of  Africa, 
U  o.  378]  soon  raised  him  to  a  separate  command ;  and  in  the  station  of 
Duke  of  Mffisia,  he  vanquished  an  army  of  Sarmatians ;  saved 
the  province ;  deserved  the  love  of  the  soldiers ;  and  provoked 
the  envy  of  the  court.113  His  rising  fortunes  were  soon  blasted 
[ad.3T6]  by  the  disgrace  and  execution  of  his  illustrious  father;  and 
Theodosius  obtained,  as  a  favour,  the  permission  of  retiring  to  a 
private  life  in  his  native  province  of  Spain.  He  displayed  a  firm 
and  temperate  character  in  the  ease  with  which  he  adapted 
himself  to  this  new  situation.  His  time  was  almost  equally 
divided  between  the  town  and  country :  the  spirit  which  had 
animated  his  public  conduct  was  shewn  in  the  active  and  affec¬ 
tionate  performance  of  every  social  duty ;  and  the  diligence  of 
the  soldier  was  profitably  converted  to  the  improvement  of  his 

Even  after  that  event  the  eilenoe  of  Paoatus  outweighs  the  venal  evidence  of 
Themistius,  Victor,  and  Glaodian,  who  connect  the  family  of  Theodosios  with 
the  blood  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

mPaoatus  compares,  and  consequently  prefers,  the  youth  of  Theodosius  to 
the  military  education  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  the  second  Africanus,  who, 
like  him,  had  served  under  their  fathers  (xii.  8). 

ns  Ammianus  (xxix.  6)  mentions  this  victory  of  Theodosius  Junior  Dux  Mttsiss, 
primA  etiam  turn  lanugine  juvenis,  princeps  postea  perspectissimus.  The  same 
fact  is  attested  by  Themistius  and  Zosimus ;  but  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  5),  who  adds 
some  curious  circumstances,  strangely  applies  it  to  the  time  of  the  interregnum.  [A 
Sarmatian  campaign  of  Theodosius  after  his  recall  from  Spain  is  mentioned  % 
Theodoret,  v.  5 ;  and  Theodoret’s  statement  is  confirmed,  as  H.  Biohter  has  pointed 
out  (Das  westromische  Reioh,  691),  by  Themistius  and  Pacatus.  See  Themistius, 
in  the  Panegyric  of  a.d.  379  (xiv.  182  C):  4(  4ytiyov  tit  xal  at  4k d\ovyM  rtjy  fiaaiAtlay 
'Pmjiaioi,  4£6tov  lavpopdras  Kvrr&vras  koX  rtjv  rpbs  rf  trorafxtp  yyjv  Air  out  ay  4ntipap^yras 
ixdyos  AWoTfiAoi  k.t.A.,  and  Pacatus,  c.  10 :  Vix  tecta  HiBpana  successeras,  iam 
Sarmaticis  tabernaculis  tegebaris ;  vix  emerita  arma  suspenderas,  iam  hosti  armatus 
instabas ;  vix  Iberum  tuum  videras,  iam  Histro  pratendebas.  Cp.  Ifland-Gulden- 
penning,  Der  Kaiser  Theodosius  der  Grosse,  69,  and  Kaufmann,  in  Philologus,  31, 472 
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ample  patrimony,11*  which  lay  between  Valladolid  and  Segovia, 
in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  district  still  famouB  for  a  most  exquisite 
breed  of  sheep.11*  From  the  innocent  but  humble  labours  of 
his  farm  Theodosius  was  transported,  in  less  than  four  months, 
to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  empire ; 116  and  the  whole  period  of 
the  history  of  the  world  will  not  perhaps  afford  a  similar  example 
of  an  elevation,  at  the  same  time,  so  pure  and  so  honourable. 

The  princes  who  peaceably  inherit  the  sceptre  of  their  fathers 
claim  and  enjoy  a  legal  right,  the  more  secure  as  it  is  absolutely 
distinct  from  the  merits  of  their  personal  characters.  The 
subjects,  who,  in  a  monarchy  or  a  popular  estate,  acquire  the 
possession  of  supreme  power,  may  have  raised  themselves,  by 
the  superiority  either  of  genius  or  virtue,  above  the  heads  of 
their  equals ;  but  their  virtue  is  seldom  exempt  from  ambition ; 
and  the  cause  of  the  successful  candidate  is  frequently  stained 
by  the  guilt  of  conspiracy  or  civil  war.  Even  in  those  govern¬ 
ments  which  allow  the  reigning  monarch  to  declare  a  colleague 
or  a  successor,  his  partial  choice,  which  may  be  influenced  by  the 
blindest  passions,  is  often  directed  to  an  unworthy  object.  But 
the  most  suspicious  malignity  cannot  ascribe  to  Theodosius,  in 
his  obscure  solitude  of  Caucha,  the  arts,  the  desires,  or  even  the 
hopes,  of  an  ambitious  statesman ;  and  the  name  of  the  Exile 
would  long  since  have  been  forgotten,  if  his  genuine  and 
distinguished  virtues  had  not  left  a  deep  impression  in  the 
Imperial  court.  During  the  season  of  prosperity,  he  had  been 
neglected ;  but,  in  the  public  distress,  his  superior  merit  was 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  What  confidence  must 
have  been  reposed  in  his  integrity,  since  Gratian  could  trust 
that  a  pious  son  would  forgive,  for  the  sake  of  the  republic, 
the  murder  of  his  father !  What  expectations  must  have  been 
formed  of  his  abilities  to  encourage  the  hope  that  a  single  man 
could  save,  and  restore,  the  empire  of  the  East !  Theodosius 
was  invested  with  the  purple  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.u.D.3T9. 
The  vulgar  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  manly  beauty  of  his  Jan‘ 191 

113  Pac&tus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  9)  prefers  the  rustic  life  of  Theodosius  to  that 
of  CinoinnatuB ;  the  one  was  the  effect  of  choioe,  the  other  of  poverty. 

114  M.  d’Anville  (Geographic  Anoienne,  tom.  i.  p.  25)  has  fixed  the  situation  of 
C&aoha,  or  Coca,  in  tne  old  province  of  Gallioia,  where  Zosimus  [iv.  24]  and  Idatius 
[in  Cont.  Chron.  Hieron.]  have  plaoed  the  birth,  or  patrimony,  of  Theodosius. 

113  [Recalled  from  exile  some  months  before  his  investiture  he  won  a  victory 
over  the  Sarmatians ;  Bee  above,  c.  xxv.  note  157.  Gp.  Ifland-Giildenpenning,  op. 
cit^  p.  59.1 
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face,  and  the  graceful  majesty  of  his  person,  which  they  were 
pleased  to  compare  with  the  pictures  and  medals  of  the  emperor 
Trajan ;  whilst  intelligent  observers  discovered,  in  the  qualities 
of  his  heart  and  understanding,  a  more  important  resemblance 
to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Boman  princes. 
hu  pm-  It  is  not  without  the  most  sincere  regret  that  I  must  now  take 
■Dooenfu]  leave  of  an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  has  composed  the 
JheGothio  history  of  his  own  times  without  indulging  the  prejudices  and 
toW'*  passions  which  usually  affect  the  mind  of  a  contemporary. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  terminates  his  useful  work  with  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Yalens,  recommends  the  more  glorious  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  ensuing  reign  to  the  youthful  vigour  and  eloquence 
of  the  rising  generation.116  The  rising  generation  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept  his  advice  or  to  imitate  his  example ; 117  and, 
in  the  study  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  we  are  reduced  to 
illustrate  the  partial  narrative  of  Zosimus  by  the  obscure  hints 
of  fragments  and  chronicles,  by  the  figurative  Btyle  of  poetry  or 
panegyric,  and  by  the  precarious  assistance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  who,  in  the  heat  of  religious  faction,  are  apt  to  despise 
the  profane  virtues  of  sincerity  and  moderation.  Conscious  of 
these  disadvantages,  which  will  continue  to  involve  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  I  shall 
proceed  with  doubtful  and  timorous  steps.  Yet  I  may  boldly 
pronounce  that  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  was  never  revenged 
by  any  signal  or  decisive  victory  of  Theodosius  over  the  Bar¬ 
barians  ;  and  the  expressive  silence  of  his  venal  orators  may  be 
confirmed  by  the  observation  of  the  condition  and  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  fabric  of  a  mighty  state,  which  has  been 
reared  by  the  labours  of  successive  ages,  could  not  be  over¬ 
turned  by  the  misfortune  of  a  single  day,  if  the  fatal  power  of 
the  imagination  did  not  exaggerate  the  real  measure  of  the 

Uf  Let  as  hear  Ammianus  himself.  H®o,  ut  miles  quondam  et  Graous,  a 
prinoipatu  Csb saris  Nerve  exorsus,  adusque  Valentis  interitum,  pro  virium  explicavi 
mensura:  nunquam,  ut  arbitror,  scions,  silentio  ausus  corrumpere  vel  mendaoio. 
Soribant  reliqua  potiores  state  doctrinisque  florentes.  Quos  id,  si  libuerit,  ag- 
gressuros,  procudere  iinguas  ad  majores  moneo  stilos.  Ammian.  xxxi.  16.  The 
first  thirteen  books,  a  superficial  epitome  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years, 
are  now  lost;  the  last  eighteen,  which  contain  no  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
still  preserve  the  oopious  and  authentic  history  of  his  own  times.  [Op.  voL  2, 
Appendix  1.] 

U7  Ammianus  was  the  last  subject  of  Borne  who  composed  a  profane  history  in 
the  Latin  language.  The  East,  in  the  next  century,  produced  some  rhetorical 
historians,  Zosimus,  Olympiodorus,  Malchus,  Candidus,  Ac.  See  Voesius  de 
Historicis  Gracia,  1.  ii.  o.  18,  de  Historiois  Latinis,  1.  U.  o.  10,  Ac. 
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calamity.  The  loss  of  forty  thousand  Romans,  who  fell  in 
the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  might  have  been  soon  recruited  in 
the  populous  provinces  of  the  East,  which  contain  so  many 
millions  of  inhabitants.  The  courage  of  a  soldier  is  found  to 
be  the  cheapest,  and  most  common,  quality  of  human  nature ; 
and  sufficient  skill  to  encounter  an  undisciplined  foe  might 
have  been  speedily  taught  by  the  care  of  the  surviving  cen¬ 
turions.  If  the  Barbarians  were  mounted  on  the  horses,  and 
equipped  with  the  armour,  of  their  vanquished  enemies,  the 
numerous  studs  of  Cappadocia  and  Spain  would  have  supplied 
new  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  the  thirty-four  arsenals  of  the  empire 
were  plentifully  stored  with  magazines  of  offensive  and  defensive 
arms ;  and  the  wealth  of  Asia  might  still  have  yielded  an  ample 
fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  But  the  effects  which  were 
produced  by  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  on  the  minds  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  of  the  Romans,  extended  the  victory  of  the 
former,  and  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
single  day.  A  Gothic  ohief  was  heard  to  declare,  with  insolent 
moderation,  that,  for  hiB  own  part,  he  was  fatigued  with 
slaughter;  but  that  he  was  astonished  how  a  people  who  fled 
before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep  could  still  presume  to  dispute 
the  possession  of  their  treasures  and  provinces.118  The  same 
terrors  which  the  name  of  the  Huns  had  spread  among  the 
Gothic  tribes  were  inspired,  by  the  formidable  name  of  the 
Goths,  among  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  the  Roman  empire.118 
If  Theodosius,  hastily  collecting  his  scattered  forces,  had  led 
them  into  the  field  to  encounter  a  victorious  enemy,  his  army 
would  have  been  vanquished  by  their  own  fears ;  and  his  rash¬ 
ness  could  not  have  been  excused  by  the  chance  of  success. 

But  the  great  Theodosius,  an  epithet  which  he  honourably 
deserved  on  this  momentous  occasion,  conducted  himself  as 
the  firm  and  faithful  guardian  of  the  republic.  He  fixed  his 
headquarters  at  Thessalonica,  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  [spring 
diocese ; 180  from  whence  he  could  watch  the  irregular  motions 

118  Chrysostom,  tom.  i.  p.  844,  edit.  Montfauoon.  I  have  verified  and  examined 
this  passage ;  but  I  should  never,  without  the  aid  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp., 
tom.  v.  p.  152),  have  detected  an  historical  anecdote,  in  a  strange  medley  of 
moral  and  mystic  exhortations,  addressed  by  the  preaoher  of  Antiooh  to  a  young 
widow. 

m  Eunapius,  in  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  21  [F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  821. 

See  Godefroy’s  Chronology  of  the  Laws.  Codex  Theodos.  tom.  i.  Prole- 
ftoman.  p.  xcix.-oiv.  [Cp.  Cod.  Theod.  x.  1, 12.] 

vol.  in.— 9 
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of  the  Barbarians,  and  direct  the  operations  of  bis  lieutenants, 
from  the  gates  of  Constantinople  to  the  shores  of  the  Hadriatic. 
The  fortifications  and  garrisons  of  the  cities  were  strengthened ; 
and  the  troops,  among  whom  a  sense  of  order  and  discipline  was 
revived,  were  insensibly  emboldened  by  the  confidence  of  their 
own  safety.  From  these  secure  stations,  they  were  encouraged 
to  make  frequent  sallies  on  the  Barbarians,  who  infested  the 
adjacent  country ;  and,  as  they  were  seldom  allowed  to  engage 
without  some  decisive  superiority  either  of  ground  or  of  numbers, 
their  enterprises  were,  for  the  most  part,  successful ;  and  they 
were  soon  convinced,  by  their  own  experience,  of  the  possibility 
of  vanquishing  their  invincible  enemies.131  The  detachments 
of  these  separate  garrisons  were  gradually  united  into  small 
armies ;  the  same  cautious  measures  were  pursued,  according  to 
an  extensive  and  well-concerted  plan  of  operations ;  the  events  of 
each  day  added  strength  and  spirit  to  the  Roman  arms ;  and  the 
artful  diligence  of  the  emperor,  who  circulated  the  most  favour¬ 
able  reports  of  the  success  of  the  war,  contributed  to  subdue  the 
pride  of  the  Barbarians  and  to  animate  the  hopes  and  courage 
of  his  subjects.  If,  instead  of  this  faint  and  imperfect  outline, 
we  could  accurately  represent  the  counsels  and  actions  of  Theo¬ 
dosius,  in  four  successive  campaigns,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  consummate  skill  would  deserve  the  applause  of  every 
military  reader.  The  republic  had  formerly  been  saved  by  the 
delays  of  Fabius ;  and,  while  the  splendid  trophies  of  Scipio  in 
the  field  of  Zama  attract  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  camps  and 
marches  of  the  Dictator  among  the  hills  of  Campania  may  claim 
a  juster  proportion  of  the  solid  and  independent  fame  which 
the  general  is  not  compelled  to  share  either  with  fortune  or 
with  his  troops.  Such  was  likewise  the  merit  of  Theodosius ; 
and  the  infirmities  of  his  body,  which  most  unseasonably 
[ad-  380]  languished  under  a  long  and  dangerous  disease,  could  not 
oppress  the  vigour  of  his  mind  or  divert  his  attention  from 
the  public  service.123 

The  deliverance  and  peace  of  the  Roman  provinces12*  was 

m  [They  were  assisted  by  a  pestilence.  Gp.  Ambrose,  Epist.  15,  ap.  Migne, 
16,  p.  955.] 

1X2  Most  writers  insist  on  the  illness  and  long  repose  oi  Theodosias  at  Thes- 
salonica :  Zosimus,  to  diminish  his  glory ;  Jomandes,  to  favour  the  Goths ;  and 
the  eoolesiastioal  writers,  to  introduce  his  baptism. 

183  Compare  Themistius  (Orat.  xiv.  p.  181)  with  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  233  [25]), 
Jomandes  (o.  xxvii.  p.  649),  and  the  prolix  Commentary  of  M.  de  Boat  (Hist. 
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the  work  of  prudence  rather  than  of  valour :  the  prudence  of  DivUion*, 
Theodosius  was  seconded  by  fortune ;  and  the  emperor  never  anbmi’s- 
failed  to  seize,  and  to  improve,  every  favourable  circumstance.  umGoUu. 
As  long  as  the  superior  genius  of  Fritigem  preserved  the  union, 
and  directed  the  motions,  of  the  Barbarians,  their  power  was  not 
inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a  great  empire.  The  death  of 
that  hero,  the  predecessor  and  master  of  the  renowned  Alaric, 
relieved  an  impatient  multitude  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of 
discipline  and  discretion.  The  Barbarians,  who  had  been  re¬ 
strained  by  his  authority,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  dictates 
of  their  passions ;  and  their  passions  were  seldom  uniform  or 
consistent.  An  army  of  conquerors  was  broken  into  many 
disorderly  bands  of  savage  robbers;  and  their  blind  and  ir¬ 
regular  fury  was  not  less  pernicious  to  themselves  than  to  their 
enemies.134  Their  mischievous  disposition  was  shewn  in  the 
destruction  of  every  object  which  they  wanted  strength  to 
remove  or  taste  to  enjoy ;  and  they  often  consumed,  with  im¬ 
provident  rage,  the  harvests  or  the  granaries,  which  soon  after¬ 
wards  became  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence.  A  spirit  of 
discord  arose  among  the  independent  tribes  and  nations,  which 
had  been  united  only  by  the  bands  of  a  loose  and  voluntary 
alliance.  The  troops  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani  would  naturally 
upbraid  the  flight  of  the  Goths  who  were  not  disposed  to  use 
with  moderation  the  advantages  of  their  fortune ;  the  ancient 
jealousy  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visigoths  could  not  long  be 
suspended ;  and  the  haughty  chiefs  still  remembered  the  insults 
and  injuries  which  they  had  reciprocally  offered,  or  sustained, 
while  the  nation  was  seated  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube. 

The  progress  of  domestic  faction  abated  the  more  diffusive 
sentiment  of  national  animosity ;  and  the  officers  of  Theodosius 
were  instructed  to  purchase  with  liberal  gifts  and  promises  the 
retreat,  or  service,  of  the  discontented  party.  The  acquisition 
of  Modar,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Amali,  gave  a  bold 
and  faithful  champion  to  the  cause  of  Borne.  The  illustrious 
deserter  soon  obtained  the  rank  of  master-general,  with  an  im¬ 
portant  command;  surprised  an  army  of  his  countrymen  who  un  Thrace) 

das  Peoples,  &o.,  tom.  vi.  p.  477-552).  The  Chronicles  of  Idatins  and  Marcel- 
linos  allude,  in  general  terms,  to  magna  certain  ina,  magna  multaqus  prslia.  The 
two  epithets  are  not  easily  reconciled.  [For  ohronology,  cp.  Appendix  7.] 

194  [Some  bands  made  raids  into  Epirus  (NioopoliB  capitulated  to  them ;  Euna- 
pins,  fr.  50)  and  Greece  (which  was  defended  by  one  Theodore,  C.  I.  A.  iii,  630).] 
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were  immersed  in  wine  and  sleep ;  and,  after  a  cruel  slaughter 
of  the  astonished  Goths,  returned  with  an  immense  spoil,  and 
four  thousand  waggons,  to  the  Imperial  camp.188  In  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  politician,  the  most  different  means  may  be  success¬ 
fully  applied  to  the  same  ends :  and  the  peace  of  the  empire, 
which  had  been  forwarded  by  the  divisions,  was  accomplished 
by  the  re-union  of  the  Gothic  nation.  Athanaric,  who  had  been 
a  patient  spectator  of  these  extraordinary  events,  was  at  length 
driven,  by  the  chance  of  arms,  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
woods  of  Caucaland.1*  He  no  longer  hesitated  to  pass  the 
Danube ;  and  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  subjects  of  Friti- 
gero,  who  already  felt  the  inconveniences  of  anarchy,  were 
easily  persuaded  to  acknowledge  for  their  king  a  Gothic  Judge, 
whose  birth  they  respected  and  whose  abilities  they  had 
frequently  experienced.  But  age  had  chilled  the  daring  spirit 
of  Athanaric ;  and,  instead  of  leading  his  people  to  the  held  of 
battle  and  victory,  he  wisely  listened  to  the  fair  proposal  of  an 
honourable  and  advantageous  treaty.  Theodosius,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  merit  and  power  of  his  new  ally,  con¬ 
descended  to  meet  him  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from 
Constantinople ;  and  entertained  him  in  the  Imperial  city,  with 
the  confidence  of  a  friend  and  the  magnificence  of  a  monarch. 
“  The  Barbarian  prince  observed,  with  curious  attention,  the 
variety  of  objects  which  attracted  his  notice,  and  at  bat  broke 
out  into  a  sincere  and  passionate  exclamation  of  wonder.  I  now 
behold  (said  he)  what  I  never  could  believe,  the  glories  of  this 
stupendous  capital  1  and,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  around,  he  viewed, 
and  he  admired,  the  commanding  situation  of  the  city,  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  walls  and  public  edifices,  the 
capacious  harbour,  crowded  with  innumerable  vessels,  the 
perpetual  concourse  of  distant  nations,  and  the  arms  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  troops.  Indeed  (continued  Athanaric),  the  emperor 
of  the  Romans  is  a  god  upon  earth ;  and  the  presumptuous  man, 
who  dares  to  lift  his  hand  against  him,  is  guilty  of  his  own 
blood.”  127  The  Gothic  king  did  not  long  enjoy  this  splendid 

198  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  282  [25])  styles  him  a  Scythian,  a  name  whioh  the  more 
recent  Greeks  seem  to  have  appropriated  to  the  Goths.  [See  Gregory  Nax.,  Ep. 
186;  Ifland-Giildenpenning,  op.  cit.y  p.  70.  There  is  to  authority  for  the 
statement  that  he  was  “of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Amali”.] 

m  [Hauha-land  (=  Highland)  aoo.  to  Zeuss.  Somewhere  in  Siebenburgen  ?] 
lfJ  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  original  words  of  Jornandes  or 
the  author  whom  he  transcribed.  Regiam  urbem  ingressus  est,  miransque,  En, 
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and  honourable  reception;  and,  as  temperance  was  not  the 
virtue  of  his  nation,  it  may  justly  be  suspected  that  his  mortal 
disease  was  contracted  amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  Imperial 
banquets.  But  the  policy  of  Theodosius  derived  more  solid 
benefit  from  the  death,  than  he  could  have  expected  from  the 
most  faithful  services,  of  his  ally.  The  funeral  of  Athanaric 
was  performed  with  solemn  rites  in  the  capital  of  the  East ;  a 
stately  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory ;  and  his  whole 
army,  won  by  the  liberal  courtesy  and  decent  grief  of  Theo¬ 
dosius,  enlisted  under  the  standard  of  the  Roman  empire.128 
The  submission  of  so  great  a  body  of  the  Visigoths  was  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  most  salutary  consequences ;  and  the  mixed  influence 
of  force,  of  reason,  and  of  corruption  became  every  day  more 
powerful  and  more  extensive.  Each  independent  chieftain 
hastened  to  obtain  a  separate  treaty,  from  the  apprehension 
that  an  obstinate  delay  might  expose  kim,  alone  and  unprotected, 
to  the  revenge,  or  justice,  of  the  conqueror.  The  general,  or 
rather  the  final,  capitulation  of  the  Goths  may  be  dated  four 
years,  one  month,  and  twenty-five  days,  after  the  defeat  and  a.d.  m. 
death  of  the  emperor  Valens.128 

The  provinces  of  the  Danube  had  been  already  relieved  from  invasion 
the  oppressive  weight  of  the  Gruthungi,  or  Ostrogoths,  by  the  of  the®  eB 
voluntary  retreat  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax;  whose  restless  spirit  o/ost?" 
had  prompted  them  to  seek  new  scenes  of  rapine  and  glory.  fsetfes.ffib]. 
Their  destructive  course  was  pointed  towards  the  West ;  but  we  *  r 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  their  various  adventures.  The  Ostrogoths  impelled  several 
of  the  German  tribes  on  the  provinces  of  Gaul ;  concluded,  and 
soon  violated,  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  Gratian ;  advanced  (orauan  at 

into  the  unknown  countries  of  the  North ;  and,  after  an  interval  s«pt..  a.d. 

8801 

inquit,  oerno  quod  B»pe  incredulus  audiebam,  famam  videlicet  tantse  urbis.  Et 
hoe  llluc  oculos  volvens,  nunc  si  turn  urbis  oommeatumque  navi  urn,  nunc  mcenia 
elara  prospects  ns,  miratur;  popuiosque  diversarum  gentium,  quasi  fonte  in  uno 
e  diver  a  if  partibus  scaturriente  unda,  sio  quoque  militem  ordinatum  aspiciens. 

Dens,  inquit,  est  sine  dubio  terrenuB  [leg.  sine  dub.  ten.  est]  imperator,  et  quisqnis 
adversus  earn  manum  moverit,  ipse  sui  sanguinis  reus  existit.  Jornandes  (o. 
rxviii.  p.  660)  prooeeds  to  mention  his  death  and  funeral. 

***  Jornandes,  o.  xxviii.  p.  660.  Even  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  246  [84])  is  compelled 
to  approve  the  generosity  of  Theodosius,  so  honourable  to  himself,  and  so  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  public. 

The  short,  but  authentic,  hints  in  the  Fasti  of  Idatius  (Chron.  Soaliger,  p. 

62)  are  stained  with  contemporary  passion.  The  fourteenth  oration  of  Themistius 
is  a  compliment  to  Peaee,  and  the  consul  Saturninus  (a.d.  888).  [Cp.  Seeck, 

Hermes,  xi.  p.  67.] 
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of  more  than  four  years,  returned,  with  accumulated  force,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube.  Their  troops  were  recruited 
with  the  fiercest  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scythia ;  and  the 
soldiers,  or  at  least  the  historians,  of  the  empire  no  longer 
recognized  the  name  and  countenances  of  their  former 
enemies.1*0  The  general,  who  commanded  the  military  and 
naval  powers  of  the  Thracian  frontier,  soon  perceived  that  his 
superiority  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  public  service; 
and  that  the  Barbarians,  awed  by  the  presence  of  his  fleet  and 
legions,  would  probably  defer  the  passage  of  the  river  till  the 
approaching  winter.  The  dexterity  of  the  spies  whom  he  Bent 
into  the  Gothio  camp  allured  the  Barbarians  into  a  fatal  snare. 
They  were  persuaded  that,  by  a  bold  attempt,  they  might 
surprise,  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night,  the  sleeping 
army  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  whole  multitude  was  hastily 
embarked  in  a  fleet  of  three  thousand  canoes.1*1  The  bravest 
of  the  Ostrogoths  led  the  van ;  the  main  body  consisted  of  the 
remainder  of  their  subjects  and  soldiers ;  and  the  women  and 
children  securely  followed  in  the  rear.  One  of  the  nights  with¬ 
out  a  moon  had  been  selected  for  the  execution  of  their  design ; 
and  they  had  almost  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
in  the  firm  confidence  that  they  should  find  an  easy  landing 
and  an  unguarded  camp.  But  the  progress  of  the  Barbarians 
was  suddenly  stopped  by  an  unexpected  obstacle :  a  triple  line 
of  vessels,  strongly  connected  with  each  other,  and  which 
formed  an  impenetrable  chain  of  two  miles  and  a  half  along 
the  river.  While  they  struggled  to  force  their  way  in  the 
unequal  conflict,  their  right  rank  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
irresistible  attack  of  a  fleet  of  gallies,  which  were  urged  down 
the  stream  by  the  united  impulse  of  oars  and  of  the  tide.  The 
weight  and  velocity  of  those  ships  of  war  broke,  and  sank, 
and  dispersed,  the  rude  and  feeble  canoes  of  the  Barbarians ; 
their  valour  was  ineffectual ;  and  Alatheus,  the  king,  or  general, 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  perished  with  his  bravest  troops  either  by 

1,0  *E Bros  rb  [fip.  rt]  IscvBucbv  wwrir  tryrwrov.  Zoeimus,  L  iv.  p.  252  [38]. 

U1 1  am  justifies,  by  reason  and  example,  in  applying  this  Indian  name  to  the 
isutritvKa  of  the  Barbarians,  the  single  trees  hollowed  into  the  shape  of  a  boat, 
irA^ffci  fiorofikm*  ififiifidcrayrts.  ZosimuB,  1.  iv.  p.  253  [38]. 

Ansi  Danuvium  quondam  tranare  Ornthungi 
In  lintres  fregere  nemos :  ter  mille  ruebant 
Per  fluvhun  plena  ouneis  immanibus  alni. 

Clandian.  in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  623. 
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the  sword  of  the  Romans  or  in  the  waves  of  the  Danube.  The 
last  division  of  this  unfortunate  fleet  might  regain  the  opposite 
shore ;  but  the  distress  and  disorder  of  the  multitude  rendered 
them  alike  incapable  either  of  action  or  counsel;  and  they 
soon  implored  the  clemency  of  the  victorious  enemy.  On  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to 
reconcile  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  writers  of  the  age 
of  Theodosius.  The  partial  and  malignant  historian  who  mis¬ 
represents  every  action  of  his  reign  affirms  that  the  emperor 
did  not  appear  in  the  field  of  battle  till  the  Barbarians  had 
been  vanquished  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  his  lieutenant 
Promotus.122  The  flattering  poet,  who  celebrated,  in  the  court 
of  Honorius,  the  glory  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  ascribes  the  (Triumph 
victory  to  the  personal  prowess  of  Theodosius ;  and  almost  insinu-  dodu?0' 
ates  that  the  King  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  slain  by  the  hand  ofoet-is)’ 
the  emperor.123  The  truth  of  history  might  perhaps  be  found  in 
a  just  medium  between  these  extreme  and  contradictory  asser¬ 
tions. 

The  original  treaty,  which  fixed  the  settlement  of  the  Goths,  settlement 
ascertained  their  privileges  and  stipulated  their  obligations,  ootha  in 
would  illustrate  the  history  of  Theodosius  and  his  successors,  a*^08^. 
The  series  of  their  history  has  imperfectly  preserved  the  spirit 
and  substance  of  this  singular  agreement.124  The  ravages  of 
war  and  tyranny  had  provided  many  large  tracts  of  fertile  but 
uncultivated  land  for  the  use  of  those  Barbarians  who  might 
not  disdain  the  practice  of  agriculture.  A  numerous  colony  of 
the  Visigoths  waB  seated  in  Thrace  ;  the  remains  of  the  Ostro¬ 
goths  were  planted  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia;  their  immediate 
wants  were  supplied  by  a  distribution  of  com  and  cattle;  and 

* 

m  Zoeimus,  1.  iv.  p.  262-265  [38].  He  too  frequently  betrays  hie  poverty  of 
judgment  by  disgracing  the  most  serious  narratives  with  trifling  and  incredible 
circumstances.  [He  duplicates  the  invasion  of  Odothaeus,  cp.  iv.  85  with  38.] 

la - OdothiBi  Regis  opima 

Bettulit -  Ver.  632  [tb.]. 

The  opima  were  the  spoils  which  a  Roman  general  oould  only  win  from  the  king, 
or  general,  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hands ;  and  no  more 
than  three  such  examples  are  celebrated  in  the  victorious  ages  of  Rome.  [Had 
OdothflBus  been  Blain  by  Theodosius,  Glaudian  would  not  have  been  content  to 
insinuate  it.] 

194  See  Themistius,  Orat.  xvi.  p.  211.  Glaudian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  ii.  152)  mentions 
the  Phrygian  colony : 

- Ostrogothis  oolitur  mistisque  Gruthungis 

Phryx  ager - 

and  then  proceeds  to  name  the  rivers  of  Lydia,  the  Paotolus  and  Hermus. 
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their  future  industry  was  encouraged  by  an  exemption  from 
tribute,116  during  a  certain  term  of  years.  The  Barbarians 
would  have  deserved  to  fed  the  cruel  and  perfidious  policy  of 
the  Imperial  court,  if  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  dis¬ 
persed  through  the  provinces.  They  required,  and  they 
obtained,  the  sole  possession  of  the  villages  and  districts 
assigned  for  their  residence;  they  still  oherished  and  pro¬ 
pagated  their  native  manners  and  language;  asserted,  in  the 
bosom  of  despotism,  the  freedom  of  their  domestic  government ; 
and  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor,  without  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  inferior  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  and  magistrates 
of  Rome.  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and  families  were 
still  permitted  to  command  their  followers  in  peace  and  war ; 
but  the  royal  dignity  was  abolished ;  and  the  generals  of  the 
Goths  were  appointed  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
emperor.  An  army  of  forty  thousand  Goths  was  maintained 
for  the  perpetual  service  of  the  empire  of  the  East ;  and  those 
haughty  troops,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Fcederdti,  or  allies, 
were  distinguished  by  their  gold  collars,  liberal  pay,  and 
licentious  privileges.  Their  native  courage  was  improved  by 
the  use  of  arms  and  the  knowledge  of  discipline ;  and,  while 
the  republic  was  guarded,  or  threatened,  by  the  doubtful  sword 
of  the  Barbarians,  the  last  sparks  of  the  military  flame  were 
finally  extinguished  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans.110  Theodosius 
had  the  address  to  persuade  his  allies  that  the  conditions  of 
peace  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  prudence  and 
necessity  were  the  voluntary  expressions  of  his  sincere  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  Gothic  nation.117  A  different  mode  of  vindication 
or  apology  was  opposed  to  the  complaints  of  the  people ;  who 
loudly  censured  these  shameful  and  dangerous  concessions.118 

135  [So  Hodgkin,  who  discusses  the  treaty  at  length ;  i.  p.  312.] 

1X  Compare  Jomandes  (o.  xx.  27),  who  marks  the  oondition  and  number  of  the 
Gothic  Faderati ,  with  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  258  [40]),  who  mentions  their  floiden 
oollars ;  and  Pacatns  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  37),  who  applauds,  with  false  or 
foolish  joy,  their  bravery  and  discipline.  [The  first  extant  text  in  which  FaderaU 
is  used  of  the  Goths  is  Cod.  Theod.  vii.  13, 16,  a.d.  406 ;  cp.  Hodgkin,  i.  314.] 

137  Amator  pacis  generisque  Gothorum,  is  the  praise  bestowed  by  the  Gothic 
historian  (o.  xxix.),  who  represents  his  nation  as  innocent,  peaceable  men,  slow  to 
anger,  and  patient  of  injuries.  According  to  Livy,  the  Homans  conquered  the  world 
in  their  own  defence. 

188  Besides  the  partial  invectives  of  Zosimus  (always  discontented  with  the 
Christian  reigns),  see  the  grave  representations  which  Synesius  addresses  to  the 
emperor  Arcadius  (de  Regno,  p.  25,  26,  edit.  Petav.).  The  philosophic  bishop  of 
Gyrene  was  near  enough  to  judge;  and  hew  as  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
temptation  of  fear  or  flattery. 
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The ,  calamities  of  the  war  were  painted  in  the  most  lively 
colours;  and  the  first  symptoms  of  the  return  of  order,  of 
plenty,  and  security,  were  diligently  exaggerated.  The 
advocates  of  Theodosius  could  affirm,  with  some  appearanoe 
of  truth  and  reason,  that  it  was  impossible  to  extirpate  so 
many  warlike  tribes,  who  were  rendered  desperate  by  the  loss 
of  their  native  country;  and  that  the  exhausted  provinces 
would  be  revived  by  a  fresh  supply  of  soldiers  and  husband¬ 
men.  The  Barbarians  still  wore  an  angry  and  hostile  aspect ; 
but  the  experience  of  past  times  might  encourage  the  hope 
that  they  would  acquire  the  habits  of  industry  and  obedience ; 
that  their  manners  would  be  polished  by  time,  education,  and 
the  influence  of  Christianity ;  and  that  their  prosperity  would 
insensibly  blend  with  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  people.1** 

Notwithstanding  these  specious  arguments  and  these  san-  Their  hos- 
gome  expectations,  it  was  apparent  to  every  discerning  eye  that  ments 
the  Goths  would  long  remain  the  enemies,  and  might  soon 
become  the  conquerors,  of  the  Roman  empire.  Their  rude  and 
insolent  behaviour  expressed  their  contempt  of  the  citizens  and 
provincials,  whom  they  insulted  with  impunity.1*1  To  the  zeal 
and  valour  of  the  Barbarians  Theodosius  was  indebted  for  the 
success  of  his  arms ;  but  their  assistance  was  precarious ;  and 
they  were  sometimes  seduced  by  a  treacherous  and  inconstant 
disposition  to  abandon  his  standard  at,  the  moment  when  their 
service  was  the  most  essential.  During  the  civil  war  against 
Maximus,  a  great  number  of  Gothic  deserters  retired  into  the 
morasses  of  Macedonia,  wasted  the  adjacent  provinces,  and 
obliged  the  intrepid  monarch .  to  expose  his  person,  and  >  exert 
his  power,  to  suppress  the  rising  flame  of  rebellion.14  The  public 
apprehensions  were  fortified  by  the  strong  suspicion  that  these 
tumults  were  not  the  effect  of  accidental  passion,  but  the  result 


**Themistius  (Oral.  xvi.  p.  211,  212)  composes  an  elaborate  and  rational 
apology  [partly  translated  by  Mr.  Hodgkin,  i.  316  sg?.],  which  is  not,  however, 
exempt  from  the  puerilities  of  Greek  rhetoric.  Orpheus  oould  only  charm  the  wild 
beasts  of  Thrace ;  but  Theodosius  enchanted  the  men  and  women  whose  predeces¬ 
sors  in  the  same  oountiy  had  torn  Orpheus  in  pieces,  &c. 

140  Constantinople  was  deprived,  half  a  day,  of  the  public  allowance  of  bread, 
to  expiate  the  murder  of  a  Gothic  soldier :  tctvovrrts  rb  2kv$ik6v  was  the  guilt  of  the 
people.  Lib&nius,  Orat.  xii.  p.  394,  edit.  Morel. 

141  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  267-271  [48, 49].  He  tells  a  long  and  ridiculous  Btory  of  the 
adventurous  prince  who  roved  the  country  with  only  five  horsemen,  of  a  spy  whom 
they  detected,  whipped,  and  killed  in  an  old  woman’s  cottage,  do.  [Ifiand-Gulden- 
pecming,  op.  oil.,  p.  196.] 
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of  deep  and  premeditated  design.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  the  Goths  had  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  an  hostile 
and  insidious  spirit ;  and  that  their  chiefs  had  previously  bound 
themselves,  by  a  solemn  and  secret  oath,  never  to  keep  faith  with 
the  Romans,  to  maintain  the  fairest  shew  of  loyalty  and  friend¬ 
ship,  and  to  watch  the  favourable  moment  of  rapine,  of  conquest 
and  of  revenge.  But,  as  the  minds  of  the  Barbarians  were  not  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  power  of  gratitude,  several  of  the  Gothic  leaders 
sincerely  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  empire,  or, 
at  least,  of  the  emperor ;  the  whole  nation  was  insensibly  di¬ 
vided  into  two  opposite  factions,  and  much  BOphistry  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  conversation  and  dispute,  to  compare  the  obligations 
of  their  first  and  second  engagements.  The  Goths,  who  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  as  the  friends  of  peace,  of  justice,  and  of 
Rome,  were  directed  by  the  authority  of  Fravitta,  a  valiant  and 
honourable  youth,  distinguished  above  the  rest  of  his  country¬ 
men  by  the  politeness  of  hiB  manners,  the  liberality  of  his 
sentiments,  and  the  mild  virtues  of  social  life.  But  the  more 
numerous  faction  adhered  to  the  fierce  and  faithless  Priulf,  who 
inflamed  the  passions,  and  asserted  the  independence,  of  his 
warlike  followers.  On  one  of  the  solemn  festivals,  when  the 
chiefs  of  both  parties  were  invited  to  the  Imperial  table,  they 
were  insensibly  heated  by  wine,  till  they  forgot  the  usual  re¬ 
straints  of  discretion  and  respect ;  and  betrayed,  in  the  presence 
of  Theodosius,  the  fatal  secret  of  their  domestic  disputes.  The 
emperor,  who  had  been  the  reluctant  witness  of  this  extraordinary 
controversy,  dissembled  his  fears  and  resentment,  and  soon  dis¬ 
missed  the  tumultuous  assembly.  Fravitta,  alarmed  and  ex¬ 
asperated  by  the  insolence  of  his  rival,  whose  departure  from  the 
palace  might  have  been  the  signal  of  a  civil  war,  boldly  followed 
him ;  and,  drawing  his  sword,  laid  Priulf  dead  at  his  feet.  Their 
companions  flew  to  arms ;  and  the  faithful  champion  of  Rome 
would  have  been  oppressed  by  superior  numbers,  if  he  had  not 
been  protected  by  the  seasonable  interposition  of  the  Imperial 
guards.142  Such  were  the  soenes  of  Barbaric  rage  which  diB- 

M*  Compare  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  21,  22  [fr.  60,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  41]) 
with  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  279  [66]).  The  difference  of  circumstances  and  names 
must  undoubtedly  be  applied  to  the  same  story.  Fravitta,  or  Travitta,  was 
afterwards  consul  (a.d.  401),  and  still  continued  his  faithful  service  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Theodosius  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  467).  [“ Priulf” 
is  called  Eriulph  by  Eunapius.  The  conspiracy  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
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graced  the  palace  and  table  of  the  Roman  emperor ;  and,  as  the 
impatient  Goths  could  only  be  restrained  by  the  firm  and  temper¬ 
ate  character  of  Theodosius,  the  public  safety  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  life  and  abilities  of  a  single  man.143 

Arian  Goths.  Fravitta  was  a  leader  of  pagan  Goths.  The  date  seems  to  be 
during  the  preparation  for  the  war  with  Eugenios.  Cp.  Ifland-Ghldenpenning,  op. 
ctt.,  p.  218.] 

149  Lea  Goths  ravag&rent  tout  depuis  le  Danube  jusqu’au  Bosphore ;  extermindrent 
Valens  et  son  arm4e ;  et  ne  repassdrent  le  Danube  que  pour  abandonner  1’affreuBe 
solitude  qu’ils  avoient  faite  (CEuyres  de  Montesquieu,  tom.  iii.  p.  479 ;  Considera¬ 
tions  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  xvii.). 
The  president  Montesquieu  seems  ignorant  that  the  Goths,  after  the  defeat  of 
Valens,  never  abandoned  the  Roman  territory.  It  is  now  thirty  years,  says 
Claudian  (de  Bello  Getioo  [Gothico;  Birt  and  Kooh],  166  [leg.  169],  Ac.,  a.d. 
404  [rather  402]). 

Ex  quo  jam  patrios  gens  haeo  oblita  Triones, 

Atque  Istrum  transvecta  semel,  vestigia  fixit 
Threicio  funesta  solo - — 

The  error  is  inexcusable ;  since  it  disguises  the  principal  and  immediate  oause  of 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn 

Death  of  Oratian — Ruin  of  Arianism — St.  Ambrose — First 
Civil  War,  against  Maanmus — Character,  Administration, 
and  Penance  of  Theodosius — Death  of  Valentinian  II. — 
Second  Civil  War,  against  Eugenius — Death  of  Theodosius 

Character  f'  |""iHE  fame  of  Gratian,  before  he  had  accomplished  the 
ductofthe  I  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  equal  to  that  of  the 

oraidaar  X  most  celebrated  princes.  His  gentle  and  amiable  dis- 

*•!>•  37V-88S  pOBjjlon  en3eare^  him  to  his  private  friends,  the  graceful 

affability  of  his  manners  engaged  the  affection  of  the  people; 
the  men  of  letters,  who  enjoyed  the  liberality,  acknowledged 
the  taste  and  eloquence  of  their  sovereign;  his  valour  and 
dexterity  in  arms  were  equally  applauded  by  the  Boldiers;  and 
the  clergy  considered  the  humble  piety  of  Gratian  as  the  first 
and  most  useful  of  his  virtues.  The  victory  of  Colmar  had 
delivered  the  West  from  a  formidable  invasion ;  and  the  grate¬ 
ful  provinces  of  the  East  ascribed  the  merits  of  Theodosius  to 
the  author  of  his  greatness  and  of  the  public  safety.  Gratian 
survived  those  memorable  events  only  four  or  five  years ;  but  he 
survived  his  reputation ;  and,  before  he  fell  a  victim  to  rebellion, 
he  had  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  Roman  world. 

Hia  defect*  The  remarkable  alteration  of  his  character  or  conduct  may  not 

be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  flattery  which  had  besieged  the  son  of 
Valentinian  from  his  infancy ;  nor  to  the  headstrong  passions 
which  that  gentle  youth  appears  to  have  escaped.  A  more 
attentive  view  of  the  life  of  Gratian  may  perhaps  suggest  the 
true  cause  of  the  disappointment  of  the  public  hopes.  His 
apparent  virtues,  instead  of  being  the  hardy  productions  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  adversity,  were  the  premature  and  artificial  fruits 
of  a  royal  education.  The  anxious  tenderness  of  his  father  was 
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continually  employed  to  bestow  on  him  those  advantages  which 
he  might  perhaps  esteem  the  more  highly,  as  he  himself  had 
been  deprived  of  them ;  and  the  most  skilful  masters  of  every 
science  and  of  every  art  had  laboured  to  form  the  mind  and 
body  of  the  young  prince.1  The  knowledge  which  they  pain¬ 
fully  communicated  was  displayed  with  ostentation  and  cele¬ 
brated  with  lavish  praise.  His  soft  and  tractable  disposition 
received  the  fair  impression  of  their  judicious  precepts,  and  the 
absence  of  passion  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  strength  of 
reason.  His  preceptors  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  and  conse¬ 
quence  of  ministers  of  state ; 2  and,  as  they  wisely  dissembled 
their  secret  authority,  he  seemed  to  aot  with  firmness,  with 
propriety  and  with  judgment,  on  the  most  important  occasions 
of  his  life  and  reign.  But  the  influence  of  this  elaborate 
instruction  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  surface;  and  the 
skilful  preceptors,  who  so  accurately  guided  the  steps  of  their 
royal  pupil,  could  not  infuse  into  his  feeble  and  indolent  charac¬ 
ter  the  vigorous  and  independent  principle  of  action  which 
renders  the  laborious  pursuit  of  glory  essentially  necessary  to 
the  happiness,  and  almost  to  the  existence,  of  the  hero.  As 
soon  as  time  and  accident  had  removed  those  faithful  counsellors 
from  the  throne,  the  emperor  of  the  West  insensibly  descended 
to  the  level  of  his  natural  genius;  abandoned  the  reins  of 
government  to  the  ambitious  hands  which  were  stretched  for¬ 
wards  to  grasp  them ;  and  amused  his  leisure  with  the  most 
frivolous  gratifications.  A  public  sale  of  favour  and  injustice 
was  instituted,  both  in  the  court  and  in  the  provinces,  by  the 
worthless  delegates  of  his  power,  whose  merit  it  was  made 
sacrilege  to  question.*  The  conscience  of  the  credulous  prince  ud.  ssoi 

1  Valentinian  was  less  attentive  to  the  religion  of  his  son,  since  he  entrusted 
fc.  a.v.  864]  the  education  of  Gratian  to  Ansonius,  a  professed  Pagan  (M4m. 
de  PAoad6mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xv.  p.  125-188).  [Bat  in  his  poem  the 
Ephemeria  (before  867  a.d.  ;  Schenkl,  Pref.  to  his  ed.  of  Ausonius  in  M.  H.  G.) 
Ansonius  poses  not  only  as  a  Christian,  but  as  an  orthodox  Christian.]  The  poetioal 
fame  of  Ansonius  condemns  the  taste  of  his  age. 

•[Deeimus  Magnus]  Ansonius  was  successively  promoted  to  the  Praetorian  pre¬ 
fecture  of  Italy  (a.d.  877)  and  of  Gaul  (a.d.  378),  cp.  Aus.  ii.  2,  42,  prsefectus  Galiis 
et  Libre  et  Latio,  and  was  at  length  invested  with  tho  consulship  (a.d.  379).  He 
expressed  his  gratitude  in  a  servile  and  insipid  piece  of  flattery  (Actio  Gratiarum, 
p.  699-786)  which  has  survived  more  worthy  productions.  [This  statement  as  to 
the  prefectures  of  Ansonius  is  not  quite  aocurate,  cp.  Appendix  1.] 

9  Disputare  de  principali  judicio  non  oportet.  Sacrilegii  enim  instar  est 
dub  its  re,  an  is  dignus  sit,  quern  elegerit  imperator.  Codex  Justinian.  1.  ix.  til 
xxix.  leg.  8  [2,  ed.  Kriiger].  This  convenient  law  was  revived  and  promulgated 
after  the  death  of  Gratian  by  the  feeble  court  of  Milan. 
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was  directed  by  saints  and  bishops,4 5  who  procured  an  Imperial 
edict  to  punish  as  a  capital  offence,  the  violation,  the  neglect,  or 
[a  d.  36o]  even  the  ignorance  of  the  divine  law.6 * 8  Among  the  various  arts 
which  had  exercised  the  youth  of  Gratian,  he  had  applied  him¬ 
self  with  singular  inclination  and  success  to  manage  the  horse, 
to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  dart  the  javelin ;  and  these  qualifica¬ 
tions,  which  might  be  useful  to  a  soldier,  were  prostituted  to  the 
viler  purposes  of  hunting.  Large  parks  were  enclosed  for  the 
Imperial  pleasures,  and  plentifully  stocked  with  every  species  of 
wild  beasts ;  and  Gratian  neglected  the  duties,  and  even  the 
dignity,  of  his  rank,  to  consume  whole  days  in  the  vain  display 
of  his  dexterity  and  boldness  in  the  chase.  The  pride  and  wish 
of  the  Roman  emperor  to  excel  in  an  art  in  which  he  might  be 
surpassed  by  the  meanest  of  his  slaves  reminded  the  numerous 
spectators  of  the  examples  of  Nero  and  Commodus ;  but  the  chaste 
and  temperate  Gratian  was  a  stranger  to  their  monstrous  vices ; 
and  his  hands  were  stained  only  with  the  blood  of  animals.6 
5? The  behaviour  of  Gratian,  which  degraded  his  character  in 
troop*1  eyes  of  mankind,  oould  not  have  disturbed  the  security  of 

a.d.388  his  reign,  if  the  army  had  not  been  provoked  to  resent  their 
peculiar  injuries.  As  long  as  the  young  emperor  was  guided  by 
the  instructions  of  his  masters,  he  professed  himself  the  friend 
and  pupil  of  the  soldiers ;  many  of  his  hours  were  spent  in  the 
familiar  conversation  of  the  camp ;  and  the  health,  the  comforts, 
the  rewards,  the  honours,  of  his  faithful  troops  appeared  to  be 
the  object  of  his  attentive  conoern.  But,  after  Gratian  more 
freely  indulged  his  prevailing  taste  for  hunting  and  shooting,  he 
naturally  connected  himself  with  the  most  dexterous  ministers 
of  his  favourite  amusement.  A  body  of  the  Alani  was  received 
into  the  military  and  domestic  service  of  the  palace;  and  the 
admirable  skill  which  they  were  accustomed  to  display  in  the 

4  Ambrose  oomposed,  (or  his  instraotion,  a  theological  treatise  on  the  taitb  of 
the  Trinity ;  and  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  158, 169)  ascribes 
to  the  arohbishop  the  merit  of  Oratian’s  intolerant  laws. 

5  Qui  divine  legis  sanotitatem  [ant]  neeoiendo  omittont  [leg.  confunduntl  ant 

negligendo  violant  et  offendunt,  sacrilegium  oommittnnt.  Codex  Justinian.  L  ix. 
tit.  xxix.  leg.  1.  Theodosias  indeed  may  claim  his  share  in  the  merit  of  this  com¬ 

prehensive  law. 

8  Ammianus  (xxxi.  10)  and  the  younger  Viotor  [Epit.  47]  acknowledge  the 
virtues  of  Gratian,  and  acouse,  or  rather  lament,  his  degenerate  taste.  The  odious 
parallel  of  Commodus  is  saved  by  “  licet  incruentus  ” ;  and  perhaps  Philostoxgius 
(1.  x.  c.  10,  and  Godefroy,  p.  413)  had  guarded  with  some  similar  reserve  the 
comparison  of  Nero. 
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unbounded  plains  of  Scythia  was  exercised,  on  a  more  narrow 
theatre,  in  the  parks  and  inclosures  of  Gaul.  Gratian  admired 
the  talents  and  customs  of  these  favourite  guards,  to  whom 
alone  he  entrusted  the  defence  of  his  person ;  and,  as  if  he  meant 
to  insult  the  public  opinion,  he  frequently  shewed  himself  to  the 
soldiers  and  people,  with  the  dress  and  arms,  the  long  bow,  the 
sounding  quiver,  and  the  fur  garments  of  a  Scythian  warrior. 

The  unworthy  spectacle  of  a  Roman  prince  who  had  renounced 
the  dress  and  manners  of  his  country  filled  the  minds  of  the 
legions  with  grief  and  indignation.7  Even  the  Germans,  so 
strong  and  formidable  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  affected  to 
disdain  the  strange  and  horrid  appearance  of  the  savages  of  the 
North,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  had  wandered  from  the 
banks  of  the  Volga  to  those  of  the  8eine.  A  loud  and  licentious 
murmur  was  echoed  through  the  camps  and  garrisons  of  the 
West ;  and,  as  the  mild  indolence  of  Gratian  neglected  to 
extinguish  the  first  symptoms  of  discontent,  the  want  of  love 
and  respect  was  not  supplied  by  the  influence  of  fear.  But  the 
subversion  of  an  established  government  is  always  a  work  of 
some  real,  and  of  much  apparent,  difficulty ;  and  the  throne  of 
Gratian  was  protected  by  the  sanctions  of  custom,  law,  religion, 
and  the  nice  balance  of  the  civil  and  military  powers,  which  had 
been  established  by  the  policy  of  Cbnstantine.  It  is  not  very 
important  to  inquire  from  what  causes  the  revolt  of  Britain  was 
produced.  Accident  is  commonly  the  parent  of  disorder;  the 
seed  of  rebellion  happened  to  fall  on  a  soil  which  was  supposed 
to  be  more  fruitful  than  any  other  in  tyrants  and  usurpers ; 8  the 
legions  of  that  sequestered  island  had  been  long  famous  for  a  Bevoit  of 
spirit  of  presumption  and  arrogance ; 0  and  the  name  of  Maximus  M&ximnl 
was  proclaimed  by  the  tumultuary  but  unanimous  voice  both  n  n 
of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  provincials.  The  emperor,  or  the 

7  Zo timuB  (1.  iv.  p.  247  [o.  35])  and  the  younger  Viotor  [»&.]  ascribe  the  revolu¬ 
tion  to  the  favoor  of  the  Alani  and  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  troops.  Dam 
exercitum  negligeret,  et  paaoos  ex  Alanis,  qnos  ingenti  auro  ad  se  transtnlerat, 
anteferret  veteri  ao  Romano  militi. 

8  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum,  is  a  memorable  expression  UBed  by 
Jerom  in  the  Pelagian  controversy,  and  variously  tortured  in  the  disputes  of  our 
national  antiquaries.  The  revolutions  of  the  last  age  appeared  to  justify  the 
image  of  the  sublime  Bossuet,  “  oette  isle,  plus  orageuse  quo  les  mere  qui  l’environ- 

nent 

8  Zosimus  says  of  the  British  soldiers,  r&r  &AAwv  axdrrwr  x\4or  aWafciq,  k«1 
wutmjdxmfs  [*6.  Ausonius  describes  Maximus  as  armigeri  sub  nomine  hxat  Ord. 
orb.  nob.  L  70]. 
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Flight  and 
death  of 
Gratian 


rebel,  for  his  title  was  not  yet  ascertained  by  fortune,  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  the  countryman,  the  fellow-soldier,  and  the 
rival  of  Theodosius,  whose  elevation  he  had  not  seen  without 
some  emotions  of  envy  and  resentment.  The  events  of  his  life 
had  long  since  fixed  him  in  Britain ;  and  I  should  not  be  un¬ 
willing  to  find  some  evidence  for  the  marriage  whioh  he  is  said 
to  have  contracted  with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  lord  of 
Caernarvonshire.10  But  this  provincial  rank  might  justly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  state  of  exile  and  obscurity;  and,  if  Maximus  had 
obtained  any  civil  or  military  office,  he  was  not  invested  with 
the  authority  either  of  governor  or  general.11  His  abilities,  and 
even  his  integrity,  are  acknowledged  by  the  partial  writers  of 
the  age ;  and  the  merit  must  indeed  have  been  conspicuous, 
that  could  extort  such  a  confession  in  favour  of  the  vanquished 
enemy  of  Theodosius.  The  discontent  of  Maximus  might  in¬ 
cline  him  to  censure  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  en¬ 
courage,  perhaps  without  any  views  of  ambition,  the  murmurs 
of  the  troops.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  he  artfully,  or 
modestly,  refused  to  ascend  the  throne ;  and  some  credit  appears 
to  have  been  given  to  his  own  positive  declaration  that  he  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  dangerous  present  of  the  Imperial 
purple.1* 

But  there  was  a  danger  likewise  in  refusing  the  empire ;  and 
from  the  moment  that  Maximus  had  violated  his  allegiance  to 
his  lawful  sovereign,  he  could  not  hope  to  reign,  or  even  to  live, 
if  he  confined  his  moderate  ambition  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  Britain.  He  boldly  and  wisely  resolved  to  prevent  the 
designs  of  Gratian;  the  youth  of  the  island  crowded  to  his 
standard,  and  he  invaded  Gaul  with  a  fleet  and  army,  which 
were  long  afterwards  remembered  as  the  emigration  of  a 

10  Helena  the  daughter  of  Eudda.  Her  ehapel  may  still  be  seen  at  Caer- 
segont,  now  Oaer-narvon  (Carte’s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  168,  from  Rowland’s 
Mona  Anti  qua).  The  prudent  reader  may  not  perhaps  be  satisfied  with  such 
Welsh  evidence. 

11  Cambden  (vol.  i.  introduot.  p.  oi.)  appoints  him  governor  of  Britain ;  and  the 
father  of  our  antiquities  is  followed,  as  usual,  by  hiB  blind  progeny.  Pacatus  and 
Zosimus  had  taken  some  pains  to  prevent  this  error,  or  fable ;  and  I  shall  protect 
myself  by  their  decisive  testimonies.  Regali  habitu  exulem  suum  illi  erales  orbes 
induerunt  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  23),  and  the  Greek  historian,  still  less  equivocally, 
crirrbs  (Maximus)  31  068}  ty>X^y  tvrifiov  trvx*  irpotXB&r  (1.  iv.  p.  248  [o.  36]). 

18  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dialog,  ii.  7,  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  34,  p.  666.  They  both 
acknowledge  (Sulpicius  had  been  his  subjeot)  his  innocence  and  merit.  It  is 
singular  enough  that  Maximus  should  be  less  favourably  treated  by  Zosimua,  the 
partial  adversary  of  his  rival. 
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considerable  part  of  the  British  nation.11  The  emperor,  in  his 
peaceful  residence  of  Paris,  was  alarmed  by  their  hostile 
approach;  and  the  darts  which  he  idly  wasted  on  lions  and 
bears  might  have  been  employed  more  honourably  against  the 
rebels.  But  his  feeble  efforts  announced  his  degenerate  spirit 
and  desperate  situation,  and  deprived  him  of  the  resources 
which  he  still  might  have  found  in  the  support  of  his  subjects 
and  allies.  The  armies  of  Gaul,  instead  of  opposing  the  march 
of  Maximus,  received  him  with  joyful  and  loyal  acclamations ; 
and  the  shame  of  the  desertion  was  transferred  from  the  people 
to  the  prince.  The  troops  whose  station  more  immediately 
attached  them  to  the  service  of  the  palace  abandoned  the 
standard  of  Gratian  the  first  time  that  it  was  displayed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  emperor  of  the  West  fled  towards 

Lyons,  with  a  train  of  only  three  hundred  horse ;  and  in  the 
cities  along  the  road,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  refuge,  or  at 
least  a  passage,  he  was  taught,  by  cruel  experience,  that  every 
gate  is  shut  against  the  unfortunate.  Yet  he  might  still  have 
reached  in  safety  the  dominions  of  his  brother,  and  soon  have 
returned  with  the  forces  of  Italy  and  the  East,  if  he  had  not 
suffered  himself  to  be  fatally  deceived  by  the  perfidious  governor 
of  the  Lyonese  province.  Gratian  was  amused  by  protestations 
of  doubtful  fidelity  and  the  hopes  of  a  support  which  could  not 
be  effectual,  till  the  arrival  of  Andragathius,  the  general  of  the 
cavalry  of  Maximus,  put  an  end  to  his  suspense.  That  resolute 
officer  executed  without  remorse  the  orders,  or  the  intentions, 
of  the  usurper.  Gratian,  as  he  rose  from  supper,  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  assassin ;  and  his  body  was  denied  to  the 
pious  and  pressing  entreaties  of  his  brother  Valentinian.14  The  a.d.  i 
death  of  the  emperor  was  followed  by  that  of  his  powerful Au*' 

Archbishop  Usher  (Antiquitat.  Britan.  Ecoles.  p.  107,  108)  has  diligently 
oollected  the  legends  of  the  island  and  the  continent.  The  whole  emigration  con¬ 
sisted  of  30,000  soldiers,  and  100,000  plebeians,  who  settled  in  Bretagne.  Their 
destined  brides,  8t.  Ursula  with  11,000  noble,  and  60,000  plebeian,  virgins,  mistook 
their  way ;  landed  at  Cologne,  and  were  all  most  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Huns. 

But  the  plebeian  sisters  have  been  defrauded  of  their  equal  honours ;  and,  what  is 
still  harder,  John  Trithemius  presumes  to  mention  the  children  of  these  British 
virgins. 

14  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  248,  249  [c.  85])  has  transported  the  death  of  Gratian  from 
Lugdunum  in  Gaul  (Lyons)  to  Singidunum  in  Mesia.  Some  hints  may  be  extracted 
from  the  Chronioles;  some  lies  may  be  detected  in  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c.  13)  and 
Socrates  (1.  v.  o.  11).  Ambrose  is  our  most  authentic  evidence  (tom.  i.  Enarrat.  in 
Psalm  lxi.  p.  961  [ed.  Migne,  i.  p.  1173],  tom.  ii.  epist.  xxiv.  p.  888  [id.  ii.  1035],  <&c., 
and  de  Obitu  Valentinian.  Consolat.  No.  28,  p.  1182  [ib.  ii.  1368]). 

VOL.  m.— 10 
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[Ug.  Hero-  general  Mellobaudes,  the  king  of  the  Franks ;  who  maintained, 
“  “  to  the  last  moment  of  his  hfe,  the  ambiguous  reputation  which 
is  the  just  recompense  of  obscure  and  subtle  policy.16  These 
executions  might  be  necessary  to  the  public  safety;  but  the 
successful  usurper,  whose  power  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
provinces  of  the  West,  had  the  merit  and  the  satisfaction  of 
boasting  that,  except  those  who  had  perished  by  the  chance  of 
war,  his  triumph  was  not  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  Romans.16 
Tr««ty  The  events  of  this  revolution  had  passed  in  such  rapid 

between  succession  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Theodosius  to 
and  Tbeo-  march  to  the  relief  of  his  benefactor,  before  he  received  the 
i-D.  J83-J8T  intelligence  of  his  defeat  and  death.  During  the  season  of 
sincere  grief,  or  ostentatious  mourning,  the  Eastern  emperor 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  principal  chamberlain  of 
Maximus ;  and  the  choice  of  a  venerable  old  man,  for  an  office 
which  was  usually  exercised  by  eunuchs,  announced  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople  the  gravity  and  temperance  of  the 
British  usurper.  The  ambassador  condescended  to  justify,  or 
excuse,  the  conduct  of  his  master,  and  to  protest  in  specious 
language  that  the  murder  of  Gratian  had  been  perpetrated, 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  by  the  precipitate  zeal  of  the 
soldiers.  But  he  proceeded,  in  a  firm  and  equal  tone,  to  offer 
Theodosius  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war.  The  speech  of  the 
ambassador  concluded  with  a  spirited  declaration  that,  although 
Maximus,  as  a  Roman  and  as  the  father  of  his  people,  would 
choose  rather  to  employ  his  forces  in  the  common  defence  of 
the  republic,  he  was  armed  and  prepared,  if  his  friendship 
should  be  rejected,  to  dispute  in  a  field  of  battle  the  empire  of 
the  world.  An  immediate  and  peremptory  answer  was  required ; 
but  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  Theodosius  to  satisfy,  on  this 
important  occasion,  either  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind  or  the 
expectations  of  the  public.  The  imperious  voice  of  honour  and 
gratitude  called  aloud  for  revenge.  From  the  liberality  of 
Gratian  he  had  received  the  Imperial  diadem:  his  patience 

“ Paoatus  (xii.  38)  celebrates  his  fidelity;  while  his  treachery  is  marked  in 
Prosper’s  Chronicle,  as  the  oanse  of  the  rain  of  Qratian.  Ambrose,  who  has  occa¬ 
sion  to  exculpate  himself,  only  condemns  the  death  of  Vallio,  a  faithful  servant  of 
Gratian  (tom.  ii.  epist.  xxiv.  p.  891,  edit.  Benediot  [Migne,  ii.  p.  1039]). 

**  He  protested,  nullum  ex  adversariis  nisi  in  acie  oocubuisee.  Snip.  Severn*, 
in  Vit.  B.  Martin,  o.  23.  The  orator  of  Theodosius  bestows  reluctant,  and  there¬ 
fore  weighty,  praise  on  his  clemenoy.  Si  cui  ills,  pro  ceteris  sceleribus  suis,  minus 
crudelia  fuisse  videtur  (Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  28). 
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would  encourage  the  odious  suspicion  that  he  was  more  deeply 
sensible  of  former  injuries  than  of  recent  obligations ;  and,  if 
he  accepted  the  friendship,  he  must  seem  to  share  the  guilt,  of 
the  assassin.  Even  the  principles  of  justice  and  the  interest  of 
society  would  receive  a  fatal  blow  from  the  impunity  of  Maxi¬ 
mus  ;  and  the  example  of  successful  usurpation  would  tend  to 
dissolve  the  artificial  fabric  of  government,  and  once  more  to 
replunge  the  empire  in  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  age.  But,  as  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  honour 
Bhould  invariably  regulate  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  they 
may  be  overbalanced  in  the  mind  of  a  sovereign  by  the  sense  of 
superior  duties ;  and  the  maxims  both  of  justice  and  humanity 
must  permit  the  escape  of  an  atrocious  criminal,  if  an  innocent 
people  would  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his  punish¬ 
ment.  The  assassin  of  Gratian  had  usurped,  but  he  actually 
possessed,  the  most  warlike  provinces  of  the  empire ;  the  East 
was  exhausted  by  the  misfortunes,  and  even  by  the  success,  of 
the  Gothic  war  ;  and  it  was  seriously  to  be  apprehended  that, 
after  the  vital  strength  of  the  republic  had  been  wasted  in  a 
doubtful  and  destructive  contest,  the  feeble  conqueror  would 
remain  an  easy  prey  to  the  Barbarians  of  the  North.  These 
weighty  considerations  engaged  Theodosius  to  dissemble  his 
resentment  and  to  accept  the  alliance  of  the  tyrant.  But  he 
stipulated  that  Maximus  should  content  himself  with  the 
possession  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  The  brother  of 
Gratian  was  confirmed  and  secured  in  the  sovereignty  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  the  Western  Ulyricum ;  and  some  honourable  con¬ 
ditions  were  inserted  in  the  treaty,  to  protect  the  memory 
and  the  laws  of  the  deceased  emperor.17  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  age,  the  images  of  the  three  Imperial  colleagues 
were  exhibited  to  the  veneration  of  the  people ;  nor  should  it 
be  lightly  supposed  that,  in  the  moment  of  a  solemn  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  Theodosius  secretly  cherished  the  intention  of  perfidy  and 
revenge.18 

The  contempt  of  Gratian  for  the  Roman  soldiers  had  ex- 


17  Ambrose  mentions  the  laws  of  Gratian,  qnas  non  abrogavit  hoetis  (tom.  ii. 
epist.  zrii.  p.  827). 

19  Zosimas,  i.  iv.  p.  251,  252  [o.  87].  We  may  disclaim  his  odious  suspicions ; 
but  we  cannot  reject  the  treaty  of  peace  which  the  friends  of  Theodosius  have  ab¬ 
solutely  forgotten,  or  slightly  mentioned.  [His  name,  afterwards  erased,  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  along  with  Yalentinian  ii.  and  Theodosius  in  an  inscription,  G.  I.  L.  8,  27.] 
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Baptism  posed  him  to  the  fatal  effects  of  their  resentment.  His  profound 
dox  edicts  veneration  for  the  Christian  clergy  was  rewarded  by  the  applause 
doslas.  and  gratitude  of  a  powerful  order,  which*  has  claimed,  in  every 
age,  the  privilege  of  dispensing  honours  both  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.1*  The  orthodox  bishops  bewailed  his  death  and  their 
own  irreparable  loss;  but  they  were  soon  comforted  by  the 
discovery  that  Gratian  had  committed  the  sceptre  of  the  East 
to  the  hands  of  a  prince  whose  humble  faith  and  fervent  zeal 
were  supported  by  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  a  more  vigorous 
character.  Among  the  benefactors  of  the  church,  the  fame  of 
Constantine  has  been  rivalled  by  the  glory  of  Theodosius.  If 
Constantine  had  the  advantage  of  erecting  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  the  emulation  of  his  successor  assumed  the  merit  of  sub¬ 
duing  the  Arian  heresy  and  of  abolishing  the  worship  of  idols 
in  the  Roman  world.  Theodosius  was  the  first  of  the  emperors 
baptized  in  the  true  faith  of  the  Trinity.  Although  he  was 
bom  of  a  Christian  family,  the  maxims,  or  at  least  the  practice, 
of  the  age  encouraged  him  to  delay  the  ceremony  of  his  initia¬ 
tion;  till  he  was  admonished  of  the  danger  of  delay  by  the 
serious  illness  which  threatened  his  life  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  his  reign.  Before  he  again  took  the  field  against 
the  Goths,  he  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  *°  from  Acholius, 
the  orthodox  bishop  of  Thessalonica ; 81  and,  as  the  emperor 
ascended  from  the  holy  font,  still  glowing  with  the  warm  feel¬ 
ings  of  regeneration,  he  dictated  a  solemn  edict,  which  pro¬ 
claimed  his  own  faith  and  prescribed  the  religion  of  his  subjects. 
(Feb. 96]  “It  is  our  pleasure  (such  is  the  Imperial  style)  that  all  the 
nations  which  are  governed  by  our  clemency  and  moderation 
should  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  religion  which  was  taught  by 
St.  Peter  to  the  Romans;  which  faithful  tradition  has  pre¬ 
served  ;  and  which  is  now  professed  by  the  pontiff  Damasus, 
and  by  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  apostolic  holiness. 
According  to  the  discipline  of  the  apostles  and  the  doctrine  of 

w  Their  oracle,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  assigns  to  his  pupil  Gratian  an  high 
and  respectable  place  in  heaven  (tom.  ii.  de  Obit.  Val.  Consol,  p.  1198). 

10  For  the  baptism  of  Theodosias,  see  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  o.  4),  Socrates  (1.  v.  c. 
6),  and  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emperenrs,  tom.  v.  p.  728). 

11  Ascolius,  or  Acholius  [so  Ambrose ;  Ascholius  in  Soor.  and  Sozomen],  was 
honoured  by  the  friendship  and  the  praises  of  Ambrose ;  who  styles  him,  murus 
fidei  atque  sanctitatis  (tom.  ii.  epist.  zv.  p.  820),  and  afterwards  oelebmtes  his 
speed  and  diligence  in  running  to  Constantinople,  Italy,  <fec.  (epist.  xvi.  p.  822) ;  a 
virtue  which  does  not  appertain  either  to  a  wall ,  or  a  bishop. 
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the  gospel,  let  us  believe  the  sole  deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost;  under  an  equal  majesty  and  a  pious 
Trinity.  We  authorize  the  followers  of  this  doctrine  to  assume 
the  title  of  Catholic  Christians ;  and,  as  we  judge  that  all  others 
are  extravagant  madmen,  we  brand  them  with  the  infamous 
name  of  Heretics ;  and  declare  that  their  conventicles  shall  no 
longer  usurp  the  respectable  appellation  of  churcheB.  Besides 
the  condemnation  of  Divine  justice,  they  must  expect  to  suffer 
the  severe  penalties  which  our  authority,  guided  by  heavenly 
wisdom,  shall  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  them.”13  The  faith 
of  a  soldier  is  commonly  the  fruit  of  instruction  rather  than  of 
inquiry;  but,  as  the  emperor  always  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
visible  land-marks  of  orthodoxy,  which  he  had  so  prudently 
constituted,  his  religious  opinions  were  never  affected  by  the 
specious  texts,  the  subtle  arguments,  and  the  ambiguous  creeds 
of  the  Arian  doctors.  Once  indeed  he  expressed  a  faint  inclina¬ 
tion  to  converse  with  the  eloquent  and  learned  Eunomius,  who 
lived  in  retirement  at  a  small  distance  from  Constantinople.21* 
But  the  dangerous  interview  was  prevented  by  the  prayers  of 
the  empress  Flaocilla,  who  trembled  for  the  salvation  of  her 
husband ;  and  the  mind  of  Theodosius  was  confirmed  by  a 
theological  argument,  adapted  to  the  rudest  capacity.  He  had 
lately  bestowed  on  his  eldest  son  Arcadius  the  name  and  honours 
of  Augustus;  and  the  two  princes  were  seated  on  a  stately 
throne  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  subjects.  A  bishop, 
Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  approached  the  throne,  and,  after 
saluting  with  due  reverence  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  he 
accosted  the  royal  youth  with  the  same  familiar  tenderness 
which  he  might  have  used  towards  a  plebeian  child.  Provoked 
by  this  insolent  behaviour,  the  monarch  gave  orders  that  the 
rustic  priest  should  be  instantly  driven  from  his  presence. 
But,  while  the  guards  were  forcing  him  to  the  door,  the  dexter¬ 
ous  polemic  had  time  to  execute  his  design,  by  exclaiming  with 
a  loud  voice,  “  Such  is  the  treatment,  0  emperor !  which  the 
King  of  heaven  has  prepared  for  those  impious  men  who  affect 
to  worship  the  Father  but  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  equal 

*  Codex  Theodos.  L  xvi.  tit.  i.  leg.  2,  with  Godefroy’s  Commentary,  tom.  vi. 
p.  5*9.  Buoh  an  ediet  deserved  the  warmest  praises  of  Baronins,  auream  sanotionem 
ediotum  pinm  et  salutare. — Sio  itur  ad  astra. 

[See  above,  p.  13,  n.  37.] 
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majesty  of  his  divine  Son  Theodosius  immediately  embraced 
the  bishop  of  Iconium,  and  never  forgot  the  important  lesson 
which  he  had  received  from  this  dramatic  parable.1* 

Constantinople  was  the  principal  seat  and  fortress  of  Arian- 
ism ;  and,  in  a  long  interval  of  forty  years,11  the  faith  of  the 
princes  and  prelates  who  reigned  in  the  capital  of  the  East  was 
rejected  in  the  purer  schools  of  Borne  and  Alexandria.  The 
archiepiscopal  throne  of  Macedonius,  which  had  been  polluted 
with  so  much  Christian  blood,  was  successively  filled  by  Eudoxus 
and  Damophilus.  Their  diocese  enjoyed  a  free  importation  of 
vice  and  error  from  every  province  of  the  empire ;  the  eager 
pursuit  of  religious  controversy  afforded  a  new  occupation  to 
the  busy  idleness  of  the  metropolis;  and  we  may  credit  the 
assertion  of  an  intelligent  observer,  who  describes,  with  some 
pleasantry,  the  effects  of  their  loquacious  zeal.  “This  city,” 
says  he,  « is  full  of  mechanics  and  slaves,  who  are  all  of  them 
profound  theologians,  and  preach  in  the  shops  and  in  the  streets. 
If  you  desire  a  man  to  change  a  piece  of  silver,  he  informs  you 
wherein  the  Son  differs  from  the  Father ;  if  you  ask  the  price 
of  a  loaf,  you  are  told  by  way  of  reply  that  the  Son  is  inferior 
to  the  Father ;  and,  if  you  enquire  whether  the  bath  is  ready, 
the  answer  is  that  the  Son  was  made  out  of  nothing.”16  The 
heretics  of  various  denominations  subsisted  in  peace  under  the 
protection  of  the  Arians  of  Constantinople;  who  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  attachment  of  those  obscure  sectaries ;  while  they 
abused,  with  unrelenting  severity,  the  victory  which  they  had 
obtained  over  the  followers  of  the  council  of  Nice.  During  the 
partial  reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  the  feeble  remnant  of 
the  Homoousians  was  deprived  of  the  public  and  private  exercise 
of  their  religion ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  m  pathetic  language, 
that  the  scattered  flock  was  left  without  a  shepherd,  to  wander 

“  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  o.  6.  Theodore*,  L  v.  o.  16.  Tillemont  ig  displeased  (M4m. 
Eoolds.  tom.  vi.  p.  627,  628)  with  the  terms  of  “  rustic  bishop,”  “  obscure  city  ”. 
Yet  I  must  take  leave  to  think  that  both  Amphiloohius  and  Iooninm  were  objects 
of  inconsiderable  magnitude  in  the  Roman  empire. 

u  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  o.  5.  Soorates,  1.  v.  e.  7.  Marcellin.  in  Ghron.  The  aooount 
of  forty  years  must  be  dated  from  the  election  or  intrusion  of  Eusebius,  who  wisely 
exohanged  the  bishopric  of  Nicomedia  for  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 

“See  Jortin’s  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  71.  The  thirty- 
third  [27th  ap.  Migne]  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  affords  indeed  Borne  similar 
ideas,  even  some  still  more  ridioulous ;  but  I  have  not  yet  found  the  words  of  this 
remarkable  passage,  whioh  I  allege  on  the  faith  of  a  correct  and  liberal  soholar. 
[But  see  Appendix  8.] 
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on  the  mountains,  or  to  be  devoured  by  rapacious  wolves.* 

But,  as  their  zeal,  instead  of  being  subdued,  derived  strength 
and  vigour  from  oppression,  they  seized  the  first  moments  of  im¬ 
perfect  freedom,  which  they  acquired  by  the  death  of  Valens, 
to  form  themselves  into  a  regular  congregation  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  an  episcopal  pastor.  Two  natives  of  Cappadocia,  Basil  Gregory 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen,27  were  distinguished  above  all  their 
contemporaries28  by  the  rare  union  of  profane  eloquence  and  of 
orthodox  piety.  These  orators,  who  might  sometimes  be  com¬ 
pared,  by  themselves  and  by  the  public,  to  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  united  by  the  ties  of  the  strictest 
friendship.  They  had  cultivated,  with  equal  ardour,  the  same 
liberal  studies  in  the  schools  of  Athens ;  they  had  retired,  with 
equal  devotion,  to  the  same  solitude  in  the  deserts  of  Pontus ; 
and  every  spark  of  emulation,  or  envy,  appeared  to  be  totally 
extinguished  in  the  holy  and  ingenuous  breasts  of  Gregory  and 
Basil.  But  the  exaltation  of  Basil,  from  a  private  life  to  the 
archiepiscopal  throne  of  CsBsarea,  discovered  to  the  world,  and 
perhaps  to  himself,  the  pride  of  his  character;  and  the  first 
favour  which  he  condescended  to  bestow  on  his  friend  was 
received,  and  perhaps  was  intended,  as  a  cruel  insult.*  Instead 

*  See  the  thirty-second  [42nd  ap.  Migne]  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
the  aooount  of  his  own  life,  which  he  has  composed  in  1800  iambics.  Tet  every 
physician  is  prone  to  exaggerate  the  inveterate  nature  of  the  disease  which  he  has 
cured. 

* 1  confess  myself  deeply  indebted  to  the  two  lives  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  com¬ 
posed,  with  very  different  views,  by  Tillemont  (M6m.  Eccl&s.  tom.  ix.  p.  805-500, 
692-731)  and  Le  Clero  (Biblioth6que  Universelle,  tom.  xviii.  p.  1-128).  [XJllmann, 

Gregor  von  Nazianz,  1825 ;  B6noit,  S.  Gr6goire  de  Nazianze,  1884.] 

*  Unless  Gregory  Nazianzen  mistook  thirty  years  in  his  own  age,  he  was  horn, 
as  well  as  his  friend  Basil,  about  the  year  329.  The  preposterous  chronology  of 
Suidas  has  been  graciously  received ;  because  it  removes  the  scandal  of  Gregory’s 
father,  a  saint  likewise,  begetting  ohildren,  after  he  became  a  bishop  (Tillem.  M6m. 

Bccl4s.  tom.  ix.  p.  693-6971. 

*  Gregory’s  Poem  on  his  own  Life  contains  some  beautiful  lines  (tom.  ii.  p.  8), 
which  burst  from  the  heart,  and  speak  the  pangs  of  injured  and  lost  friendship : 

.  .  .  *6rot  koivoI  \6ymr, 

'Ofukrrcytk  t«  ko1  <rvv4<rrtos  ftios, 

Novj  «t*  ty  k+upolv  .  .  . 

AifcrK&aoTai  irdrra,  (ppiwrai  xa/xal, 

A  look  <p4pov<rcu  r&s  traXaiAv  4\wiBas  [477-483]. 

In  the  Midsummer  Night**  Dream,  Helena  addresses  the  same  pathetio  complaint 
to  her  friend  Hermia : 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 

The  sister’s  vows,  Ac. 

Shakespeare  had  never  read  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language ;  hut  his  mother-tongue,  the  language  of  Nature,  is  the  same  in 
Cappadocia  and  in  Britain. 
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of  employing  the  superior  talents  of  Gregory  in  some  useful  and 
conspicuous  station,  the  haughty  prelate  selected,  among  the 
fifty  bishoprics  of  his  extensive  province,  the  wretched  village 
(uaau  of  Sasima,®  without  water,  without  verdure,  without  society, 
K*ni‘1  situate  at  the  junction  of  three  highways,  and  frequented  only 
by  the  incessant  passage  of  rude  and  clamorous  waggoners. 
Gregory  submitted  with  reluctance  to  this  humiliating  exile; 
he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Sasima ;  but  he  solemnly  protests 
that  he  never  consummated  his  spiritual  marriage  with  this 
disgusting  bride.  He  afterwards  consented  to  undertake  the 
[Neniii]  government  of  his  native  church  of  Nazianzus,®  of  which  his 
father  had  been  bishop  above  five-and-forty  years.  But,  as  he 
was  still  conscious  that  he  deserved  another  audience  and 
them*  aoo^er  theatre,  he  accepted,  with  no  unworthy  ambition,  the 
doDof  honourable  invitation  which  was  addressed  to  him  from  the 

Gonstan- 

*d°8to  orthodox  party  of  Constantinople.  On  his  arrival  in  the  capital, 
N°vembw]  Gregory  was  entertained  in  the  house  of  a  pious  and  charitable 
kinsman ;  the  most  spacious  room  was  consecrated  to  the  uses 
of  religious  worship ;  and  the  name  of  Anastasia  was  chosen 
to  express  the  resurrection  of  the  Nicene  faith.  This  private 
conventicle  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  magnificent  church ; 
and  the  credulity  of  the  succeeding  age  was  prepared  to  believe 
the  miracles  and  visions,  which  attested  the  presence,  or  at  least 
the  protection,  of  the  Mother  of  God.32  The  pulpit  of  the  Anas¬ 
tasia  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  and  triumphs  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen ;  and,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  he  experienced  all 
the  spiritual  adventures  which  constitute  the  prosperous  or 
adverse  fortunes  of  a  missionary.®  The  Arians,  who  were 

*°  This  unfavourable  portrait  of  Sasima  is  drawn  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  (tom. 
ii.  de  VitA  suA,  p.  7,  8  [Migne,  8,  p.  1059]).  Its  precise  situation,  forty-nine  miles 
from  Arohelais  [Ak  Serai],  and  thirty-two  from  Tyana,  is  fixed  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  (p.  144,  edit.  Wesseling). 

91  The  name  of  Nazianzus  has  been  immortalized  by  Gregory ;  but  his  native 
town,  under  the  Greek  or  Roman  title  of  Dioeseearea  (Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccl6s.  tom. 
ix.  p.  692),  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  3),  Ptolemy,  and  HierocleB  (Itinerar.  Wessel¬ 
ing,  p.  709).  It  appears  to  have  been  situate  on  the  edge  of  Isauria.  [A  At 0Kai(rap4*y 
ixTyrj  irrfAif,  as  Gregory  calls  Nazianzus,  is  more  northerly  than  GibDon  supposed, 
lying  on  the  road  from  Iconium  to  Tyana ;  about  six  hours  due  east  of  ArchelaiB ; 
Ramsay,  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  285.] 

®  See  Duoange,  Constant.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  p.  141,  142.  The  B§ia  Wopis  of 
Sozomen  (1.  vii.  o.  5)  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  Virgin  Mary.  [The  site  of  the 
Church  of  Anastasia,  S.W.  of  the  Hippodrome,  is  marked  now  by  the  mosque 
Mehmed  Pasha  Djami ;  see  Paspat£s,  Bv(ayrtyai  MeA^rcu,  869.] 

a  Tillemont  (M6m.  EoolAs.  tom.  ix.  p.  482,  Ac.)  diligently  oolleots,  enlarges,  and 
explains  the  oratorical  and  poetical  hints  of  Gregory  himself. 
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provoked  by  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise,  represented  his 
doctrine  as  if  he  had  preached  three  distinct  and  equal  Deities ; 
and  the  devout  populace  was  excited  to  suppress,  by  violence 
and  tumult,  the  irregular  assemblies  of  the  Athanasian  heretics. 

From  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  there  issued  a  motley  crowd 
“  of  common  beggars,  who  had  forfeited  their  claim  to  pity ; 
of  monks,  who  had  the  appearance  of  goats  or  satyrs ;  and  of 
women,  more  terrible  than  so  many  Jezebels”.  The  doors  of 
the  Anastasia  were  broke  open ;  much  mischief  was  perpetrated, 
or  attempted,  with  sticks,  stones,  and  firebrands ;  and,  as  a  man 
lost  his  ike  in  the  affray,  Gregory,  who  was  summoned  the  next 
morning  before  the  magistrate,  had  the  satisfaction  of  suppos¬ 
ing  that  he  publioly  confessed  the  name  of  Christ.  After  he 
was  delivered  from  the  fear  and  danger  of  a  foreign  enemy,  his 
infant  church  was  disgraced  and  distracted  by  intestine  faction. 

A  stranger,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Maximus*4  and  the  cloak 
of  a  Cynic  philosopher,  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence 
of  Gregory ;  deceived  and  abused  his  favourable  opinion ;  and, 
forming  a  secret  connexion  with  some  bishops  of  Egypt, 
attempted  by  a  clandestine  ordination  to  supplant  his  patron 
in  the  episcopal  seat  of  Constantinople.  These  mortifications 
might  sometimes  tempt  the  Cappadocian  missionary  to  regret 
his  obsoure  solitude.  But  his  fatigues  were  rewarded  by  the 
daily  increase  of  his  fame  and  his  congregation ;  and  he  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  observing  that  the  greater  part  of  his  numerous 
audience  retired  from  his  sermons  satisfied  with  the  eloquence 
of  the  preacher*6  or  dissatisfied  with  the  manifold  imperfections 
of  their  faith  and  practice.** 

The  Catholics  of  Constantinople  were  animated  with  joyful  Rain  or 
confidence  by  the  baptism  and  edict  of  Theodosius ;  and  they  atconstui- 
impatiently  waited  the  effects  of  his  gracious  promise.  Their 

u  He  pronounced  an  oration  (tom.  i.  Orat.  xxiii.  p.  409  [  =  xxv.  Migne,  p.  1197 
so?.])  in  his  praise ;  but  after  their  quarrel  the  name  of  MaximuB  was  changed  into 
that  of  Heron  (see  Jerom,  tom.  i.  in  Catalog.  Script.  Eocles.  p.  301).  I  touch  slightly 
on  these  obscure  and  personal  squabbles.  [For  an  account  of  MaximuB,  see  Hodgkin, 

L  346  j qq.  Cp.  also  J.  Draseke,  Zeitsohrift  fur  wissenschaftliohe  Theologie,  86  (1898), 
p.  290  sqg.] 

35  Under  the  modest  emblem  of  a  dream,  Gregory  (tom.  ii.  carmen  ix.  p.  78 
[e<i  Migne,  3,  p.  1254])  describes  his  own  suooess  with  some  human  complacency. 

Yet  it  should  seem,  from  his  familiar  conversation  with  his  auditor  St.  Jerom  (tom. 
i.  Epist.  ad  Nepotian,  p.  14  [ep.  52 ;  Migne,  i.  p.  584]),  that  the  preacher  understood 
the  true  value  of  popular  applause. 

*  Lachrymn  auditorum,  laudes  tun  sint,  is  the  lively  and  judioious  advice  of 
8t.  Jerom  [«6.]. 
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hopes  were  speedily  accomplished ;  and  the  emperor,  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  made  his 
inov.  24]  public  entry  into  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army. 
The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  he  summoned  Damophilus  to 
his  presence,  and  offered  that  Arian  prelate  the  hard  alternative 
of  subscribing  the  Nicene  creed,  or  of  instantly  resigning,  to 
the  orthodox  believers,  the  use  and  possession  of  the  episcopal 
palace,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and  all  the  churches  of 
Constantinople.  The  zeal  of  Damophilus,  which  in  a  Catholic 
saint  would  have  been  justly  applauded,  embraced,  without 
hesitation,  a  life  of  poverty  and  exile,17  and  his  removal  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  purification  of  the  Imperial  City. 
The  Arians  might  complain,  with  some  appearance  of  justice, 
that  an  inconsiderable  congregation  of  sectaries  should  usurp 
the  hundred  churches,  which  they  were  insufficient  to  fill; 
whilst  the  far  greater  part  of  the  people  was  cruelly  excluded 
from  every  place  of  religious  worship.  Theodosius  was  still 
inexorable ;  but,  as  the  angels  who  protected  the  Catholic 
cause  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of  faith,  he  prudently  rein¬ 
forced  those  heavenly  legions  with  the  more  effectual  aid  of 
temporal  and  carnal  weapons ;  and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 18 
was  occupied  by  a  large  body  of  the  Imperial  guards.  If  the 
mind  of  Gregory  was  susceptible  of  pride,  he  must  have  felt 
a  very  lively  satisfaction,  when  the  emperor  conducted  him 
through  the  streets  in  solemn  triumph;  and,  with  his  own 
hand,  respectfully  placed  him  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of 
Constantinople.  But  the  saint  (who  had  not  subdued  the 
imperfections  of  human  virtue)  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
mortifying  consideration  that  his  entrance  into  the  fold  was 
that  of  a  wolf,  rather  than  of  a  shepherd ;  that  the  glittering 
arms,  which  surrounded  his  person,  were  necessary  for  his 
safety ;  and  that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  the  imprecations 
of  a  great  party,  whom,  as  men  and  citizens,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  despise.  He  beheld  the  innumerable  multitude, 

*  Socrates  (1.  v.  o.  7)  and  Sosomen  (1.  vii.  o.  5)  relate  the  evangelical  words  and 
actions  of  Damophilus  without  a  word  of  approbation.  He  considered,  says  Socrates, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  powerful ;  but  it  was  easy,  and  would  have  been 
profitable,  to  submit.  [Date  of  entry  of  Theodosius,  14th  Nov„  Idatius,  Fasti  con- 
sulares ;  but  24th  Nov.,  aoo.  to  Paschal  Chronicle  and  Socrates,  v.  6,  which  Clinton 
aooepts  and  Hodgkin  supports.] 

38  [Not  St.  Sophia,  which  was  not  yet  the  ohief  ohuroh,  but  the  Church  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles ;  see  Plan  of  Constantinople  in  vol.  ii.] 
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of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  who  crowded  the  streets,  the 
windows,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses ;  he  heard  the  tumultuous 
voice  of  rage,  grief,  astonishment,  and  despair;  and  Gregory 
fairly  confesses  that,  on  the  memorable  day  of  his  installation, 
the  capital  of  the  East  wore  the  appearance  of  a  city  taken  by 
storm,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  Barbarian  conqueror.”  About 
six  weeks  afterwards,  Theodosius  declared  his  resolution  of 
expelling,  from  all  the  churches  of  his  dominions,  the  bishops 
and  their  clergy  who  should  obstinately  refuse  to  believe,  or  intheEast 
at  least  to  profess,  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Nice.  His  January  10 

lieutenant  Sapor  was  armed  with  the  ample  powers  of  a 
general  law,  a  special  commission,  and  a  military  force ; 40  and 
this  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  conducted  with  so  much 
discretion  and  vigour  that  the  religion  of  the  emperor  was 
established,  without  tumult  or  bloodshed,  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  East.  The  writings  of  the  Arians,  if  they  had  been 
permitted  to  exist,41  would  perhaps  contain  the  lamentable 
story  of  the  persecution  which  afflicted  the  church  under  the 
reign  of  the  impious  Theodosius ;  and  the  sufferings  of  their 
holy  confessors  might  claim  the  pity  of  the  disinterested  reader. 

Yet  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that  the  violence  of  zeal  and 
revenge  was,  in  some  measure,  eluded  by  the  want  of  resistance ; 
and  that,  in  their  adversity,  the  Arians  displayed  much  less 
firmness  than  had  been  exerted  by  the  orthodox  party  under 
the  reigns  of  Constantins  and  Valens.  The  moral  character 
and  conduct  of  the  hostile  sects  appear  to  have  been  governed 
by  the  same  common  principles  of  nature  and  religion ;  but  a 
very  material  circumstance  may  be  discovered,  which  tended 
to  distinguish  the  degrees  of  their  theological  faith.  Both 
parties  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  temples,  acknowledged 
and  worshipped  the  divine  majesty  of  Christ ;  and,  as  we  are 
always  prone  to  impute  our  own  sentiments  and  passions  to  the 
Deity,  it  would  be  deemed  more  prudent  and  respectful  to 

9  See  Gregory  N&ziansen,  tom.  ii.  de  VitA  soft,  p.  21,  22  [1. 1881  agg.].  For  the 
sake  of  posterity,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  records  a  stupendous  prodigy.  In 
the  month  of  November,  it  was  a  olondy  morning,  but  the  snn  broke  forth  when  the 
procession  entered  the  ohnroh. 

9  Of  the  three  eoolesiasticat  historians,  Theodoret  alone  (1.  v.  o.  2)  has  mentioned 
this  important  commission  of  Sapor,  which  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empe rears,  tom. 

▼.  p.  728)  jndioioasly  removes  from  the  reign  of  Gratian  to  that  of  Theodosias. 

a  I  do  not  reckon  Philostorgias,  though  he  mentions  (1.  ix.  o.  19)  the  expulsion 
of  Hemophilus.  The  Eanomian  historian  has  been  carefully  strained  through  an 
orthodox  sieve. 
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exaggerate,  than  to  circumscribe,  the  adorable  perfections  of 
the  Son  of  God.  The  disciple  of  Athanasius  exulted  in  the 
proud  confidence  that  he  had  entitled  himself  to  the  divine 
favour ;  while  the  follower  of  Arius  must  have  been  tormented 
by  the  secret  apprehension  that  he  was  guilty,  perhaps,  of  an 
unpardonable  offence,  by  the  scanty  praise,  and  parsimonious 
honours,  which  he  bestowed  on  the  Judge  of  the  World.  The 
opinions  of  Arianism  might  satisfy  a  cold  and  speculative  mind  ; 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  most  powerfully  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  merits  of  faith  and  devotion,  was  much  better 
adapted  to  become  popular  and  successful  in  a  behoving  age. 

The  hope  that  truth  and  wisdom  would  be  found  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  orthodox  clergy  induced  the  emperor  to 
convene,  at  Constantinople,  a  synod  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops,  who  proceeded,  without  much  difficulty  or  delay,  to 
complete  the  theological  system  which  had  been  established 
in  the  council  of  Nice.  The  vehement  disputes  of  the  fourth 
century  had  been  chiefly  employed  on  the  nature  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  and  the  various  opinions,  which  we  reembraoed  concern¬ 
ing  the  Second,  were  extended  and  transferred,  by  a  natural 
analogy,  to  the  Third,  person  of  the  Trinity.42  Yet  it  was  found, 
or  it  was  thought,  necessary,  by  the  victorious  adversar ies  of 
Arianism,  to  explain  the  ambiguous  language  of  some  respect, 
able  doctors ;  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Catholics ;  and  to 
condemn  an  unpopular  and  inconsistent  sect  of  Macedonians, 
who  freely  admitted  that  the  Son  was  consubstantial  to  the 
Father,  while  they  were  fearful  of  seeming  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  Three  Gods.  A  final  and  unanimous  sentence 
was  pronounced  to  ratify  the  equal  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
the  mysterious  doctrine  has  been  received  by  all  the  nations 
and  all  the  churches  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  their  grate¬ 
ful  reverence  has  assigned  to  the  bishops  of  Theodosius  the 
second  rank  among  the  general  councils.42  Their  knowledge 

41  Le  Olero  has  given  a  curious  extract  (Biblioth&que  Universeile,  tom.  xviii  p. 
91-105)  of  the  theologioal  sermons  which  Gregory  Naziansen  pronounoed  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  against  the  Arians,  Eunomians,  Macedonians,  Ac.  He  tells  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  who  deified  the  Father  and  the  Son,  without  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they 
might  as  well  be  styled  Triiheists  as  DithoisU.  Gregory  himself  was  almost  a 
Tritheist ;  and  hiB  monarchy  of  heaven  resembles  a  well-regulated  aristocracy. 

41  The  first  general  oounoil  of  Constantinople  now  triumphs  in  the  Vatioan : 
but  the  popes  had  long  hesitated,  and  their  hesitation  perplexes,  and  almost 
staggers,  the  humble  TUlemont  (Mdm.  Scolds,  tom.  ix.  p.  499,  600).  [It  had  no 
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of  religious  truth  may  have  been  preserved  by  tradition,  or  it 
may  have  been  communicated  by  inspiration ;  but  the  sober 
evidence  of  history  will  not  allow  much  weight  to  the  personal 
authority  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople.  In  an  age  when 
the  ecclesiastics  had  scandalously  degenerated  from  the  model 
of  apostolical  purity,  the  most  worthless  and  corrupt  were  always 
the  most  eager  to  frequent,  and  disturb,  the  episcopal  assemblies. 
The  conflict  and  fermentation  of  so  many  opposite  interests  and 
tempers  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  bishops ;  and  their  ruling 
passions  were  the  love  of  gold  and  the  love  of  dispute.  Many 
of  the  same  prelates  who  now  applauded  the  orthodox  piety 
of  Theodosius  had  repeatedly  changed,  with  prudent  flexibility, 
their  creeds  and  opinions;  and  in  the  various  revolutions  of 
the  church  and  state,  the  religion  of  their  sovereign  was  the 
rule  of  their  obsequious  faith.  When  the  emperor  suspended 
his  prevailing  influence,  the  turbulent  synod  was  blindly  impelled 
by  the  absurd  or  selfish  motives  of  pride,  hatred,  and  resentment. 
The  death  of  Meletius,  which  happened  at  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  presented  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of 
terminating  the  schism  of  Antioch,  by  suffering  his  aged  rival, 
Paulinus,  peaceably  to  end  his  days  in  the  episcopal  chair. 
The  faith  and  virtues  of  Paulinus  were  unblemished.  But 
hiB  cause  was  supported  by  the  Western  churches;  and  the 
bishops  of  the  synod  resolved  to  perpetuate  the  mischiefs  of 
discord  by  the  hasty  ordination  of  a  perjured  candidate,44 
rather  than  to  betray  the  imagined  dignity  of  the  East,  which 
had  been  illustrated  by  the  birth  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Such  unjust  and  disorderly  proceedings  foroed  the  gravest 
members  of  the  assembly  to  dissent  and  to  secede ;  and  the 
clamorous  majority,  which  remained  masters  of  the  field  of 
battle,  could  be  compared  only  to  wasps  or  magpies,  to  a  flight 
of  cranes,  or  to  a  flock  of  geese.46 

good  olaim  to  be  ecumenical,  for  the  160  bishops  present  were  entirely  from  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Empire.  It  pat  forward  no  new  doctrines,  bat  simply 
reasserted  the  Nioene  Creed.  See  Gwatkin,  Studies  of  Arianism,  p.  262.] 

44  Before  the  death  of  Meletius,  six  or  eight  of  his  most  popular  ecclesiastics, 
among  whom  was  Flavian,  had  abjured ,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  bishopric  of 
Antioeh  (Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  8,  11.  Socrates,  1.  v.  o.  5).  Tillemont  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  disbelieve  the  story ;  but  he  owns  that  there  are  many  oircumstanoes  in  the 
life  of  Flavian  which  seem  inconsistent  with  the  praises  of  Chrysostom  and  the 
character  of  a  saint  (M6m.  EocJ6b.  tom.  x.  p.  641).  [Gregory  of  Nyssa  pronounced 
tha  funeral  oration  on  Meletius.] 

44  Consult  Gregory  Naziansen,  de  VitA  suA,  tom.  ii.  p.  26-28  [1609  sqq.].  His 
general  and  particular  opinion  of  the  clergy  and  their  assemblies  may  be  seen  in 
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Retoei^of  A  suspicion  may  possibly  arise  that  so  unfavourable  a  picture 

*  d*8o*6D'  ecclefiia8*'ical  synods  has  been  drawn  by  the  partial  hand  of 
some  obstinate  heretic  or  some  malicious  infidel.  But  the  name 
of  the  sincere  historian  who  has  conveyed  this  instructive  lesson 
to  the  knowledge  of  posterity  must  silence  the  impotent  mur¬ 
murs  of  superstition  and  bigotry.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
pious  and  eloquent  bishops  of  the  age ;  a  saint  and  a  doctor  of 
the  church ;  the  scourge  of  Arianism,  and  the  pillar  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  faith ;  a  distinguished  member  of  the  council  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  in  which,  after  the  death  of  Meletius,  he  exercised  the 
functions  of  president :  in  a  word — Gregory  Nazianzen  himself. 
The  harsh  and  ungenerous  treatment  which  he  experienced,4* 
instead  of  derogating  from  the  truth  of  his  evidence,  affords  an 
additional  proof  of  the  Bpirit  which  actuated  the  deliberations 
of  the  synod.  Their  unanimous  suffrage  had  confirmed  the 
pretensions  which  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  derived  from 
the  choice  of  the  people  and  the  approbation  of  the  emperor. 
But  Gregory  soon  became  the  victim  of  malice  and  envy.  The 
bishops  of  the  East,  his  strenuous  adherents,  provoked  by  his 
moderation  in  the  affairs  of  Antioch,  abandoned  him,  without 
support,  to  the  adverse  faction  of  the  Egyptians ;  who  disputed 
the  validity  of  his  election,  and  rigorously  asserted  the  obso- 
[i6th  lete  canon  that  prohibited  the  licentious  practice  of  episcopal 
NictBaj0*  translations.  The  pride,  or  the  humility,  of  Gregory  prompted 
him  to  decline  a  contest  which  might  have  been  imputed  to 
ambition  and  avarice ;  and  he  publicly  offered,  not  without  some 
mixture  of  indignation,  to  renounce  the  government  of  a  church 
which  had  been  restored,  and  almost  created,  by  his  labours. 
His  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  synod,  and  by  the  emperor, 
with  more  readiness  than  he  seems  to  have  expected.  At  the 
time,  when  he  might  have  hoped  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  vic¬ 
tory,  his  episcopal  throne  was  filled  by  the  senator  Nectarine ; 
and  the  new  archbishop,  accidentally  recommended  by  his  easy 
temper  and  venerable  aspect,  was  obliged  to  delay  the  ceremony 

Terse  and  prose  (tom.  i.  orat.  i.  p.  83  [=  or.  ii.  Migne],  epist.  It.  [  =  ep.  exxx.  Migne, 
iii.  p.  225]  p.  814,  tom.  ii.  carmen  x.  [leg.  xi.]  p.  81  [Migne,  ib .  p.  1227]).  Sneh 
passages  are  faintly  marked  by  Tillemont,  and  fairly  produced  by  Le  Glerc. 

m  See  Gregory,  tom.  ii.  de  VitA  suA,  p.  28-81  [1680  sg$.].  The  fourteenth 
[22nd],  twenty-seventh  [36th],  and  thirty-second  [42nd]  orations  were  pronoonoed 
in  the  several  stages  of  this  business.  The  peroration  of  the  last  (torn.  i.  p.  528), 
in  which  he  takes  a  solemn  leave  of  men  and  angels,  the  city  ana  the  emperor, 
the  East  and  the  West,  Ac.,  is  pathetic,  and  almost  sublime. 
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of  his  consecration,  till  he  had  previously  dispatched  the  rites 
of  his  baptism.47  After  this  remarkable  experience  of  the 
ingratitude  of  princes  and  prelates,  Gregory  retired  once  more 
to  his  obscure  solitude  of  Cappadocia ;  where  he  employed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  about  eight  years,  in  the  exercises  of  toted  a  d 
poetry  and  devotion.  The  title  of  Saint  has  been  added  to  his 
name ;  but  the  tenderness  of  his  heart 48  and  the  elegance  of 
his  genius  reflect  a  more  pleasing  lustre  on  the  memory  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen. 

It  was  not  enough  that  Theodosius  had  suppressed  the  Edicts  of 
insolent  reign  of  Arianism,  or  that  he  had  abundantly  revenged  logins 
the  injuries  which  the  Catholics  sustained  from  the  zeal  of  he«?acsthe 

f  ad  380-004 

Constantins  and  Valens.  The  orthodox  emperor  considered 
every  heretic  as  a  rebel  against  the  supreme  powers  of  heaven, 
and  of  earth ;  and  each  of  those  powers  might  exercise  their 
peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the  soul  and  body  of  the  guilty. 

The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  had  ascertained 
the  true  standard  of  the  faith;  and  the  ecclesiastics  who 
governed  the  conscience  of  Theodosius  suggested  the  most 
effectual  methods  of  persecution.  In  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  he 
promulgated  at  least  fifteen  severe  edicts  against  the  heretics ;  49 
more  especially  against  those  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  and  to  deprive  them  of  every  hope  of  escape,  he  sternly 
enacted  that,  if  any  laws  or  rescripts  should  be  alleged  in  their 
favour,  the  judges  should  consider  them  as  the  illegal  produc¬ 
tions  either  of  fraud  or  forgery.  The  penal  statutes  were 
directed  against  the  ministers,  the  assemblies,  and  the  persons, 
of  the  heretics;  and  the  passions  of  the  legislator  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  language  of  declamation  and  invective.  I.  The 
heretical  teachers,  who  usurped  the  sacred  titles  of  Bishops 
or  Presbyters,  were  not  only  excluded  from  the  privileges 

47  The  whimsical  ordination  of  Nectarine  is  attested  by  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c.  8) ; 
bat  TiUemont  observes  (M4m.  Eccl4s.  tom.  ix.  p.  719),  Apr 4s  tout,  ce  narr4  de 
Sozom&ne  est  si  hontenx  poor  tons  oeux  qu’il  y  m&le,  et  snrtont  poor  Th4odose, 
qu’il  vaut  mienx  travailler  &  le  d4truire,  qu’&  le  sontenir :  an  admirable  canon  of 
criticism. 

44  1  can  only  be  understood  to  mean  that  such  was  his  natural  temper ;  when 
it  was  not  hardened,  or  inflamed,  by  religions  zeal.  From  his  retirement  [at 
Arianzos,  a  farm  close  to  the  village  of  Karbala  (now  KaAjSof^,  Turk.  Gelvere),  24 
boors  south  of  Nazianzus,  containing  “  a  church  full  of  relics  of  S.  Gregory, 

Ramsay,  Asia  Minor,  285],  he  exhorts  Neotarius  to  prosecute  the  heretics  of 
Constantinople. 

49  Bee  the  Theodosian  Code,  L  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  6-28,  with  Godefroy’s  oommentary 
on  each  law,  and  his  general  summary,  or  ParatUUm ,  tom.  vi.  p.  104-110. 
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and  emoluments  so  liberally  granted  to  the  orthodox  clergy, 
bat  they  were  exposed  to  the  heavy  penalties  of  exile  and 
confiscation,  if  they  presumed  to  preach  the  doctrine,  or  to 
practise  the  rites,  of  their  accursed  sects.  A  fine  of  ten  pounds 
of  gold  (above  four  hundred  pounds  sterling)  was  imposed  on 
every  person  who  should  dare  to  confer,  or  receive,  or  promote, 
an  heretical  ordination ;  and  it  was  reasonably  expected  that, 
if  the  race  of  pastors  could  be  extinguished,  their  helpless  flocks 
would  be  compelled  by  ignorance  and  hunger  to  return  within 
the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church.  II.  The  rigorous  prohibition 
of  conventicles  was  carefully  extended  to  every  possible  circum¬ 
stance  in  which  the  heretics  could  assemble  with  the  intention 
of  worshipping  God  and  Christ  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience.  Their  religious  meetings,  whether  public  or  secret, 
by  day  or  by  night,  in  cities  or  in  the  country,  were  equally 
proscribed  by  the  edicts  of  Theodosius ;  and  the  building  or 
ground  which  had  been  used  for  that  illegal  purpose  was 
forfeited  to  the  Imperial  domain.  HI.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  error  of  the  heretics  could  proceed  only  from  the  obstinate 
temper  of  their  minds ;  and  that  such  a  temper  was  a  fit  object 
of  censure  and  punishment.  The  anathemas  of  the  church 
were  fortified  by  a  sort  of  civil  excommunication,  which  separ¬ 
ated  them  from  their  fellow-citizens  by  a  peculiar  brand  of 
infamy ;  and  this  declaration  of  the  supreme  magistrate  tended 
to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse,  the  insults  of  a  fanatic  populace. 
The  sectaries  were  gradually  disqualified  for  the  possession  of 
honourable  or  lucrative  employments ;  and  Theodosius  was 
satisfied  with  his  own  justice,  when  he  decreed  that,  as  the 
Eunomians  distinguished  the  nature  of  the  Son  from  that  of 
the  Father,  they  should  be  incapable  of  making  their  wills  or 
of  receiving  any  advantage  from  testamentary  donations.  The 
guilt  of  the  Manichaean  heresy  was  esteemed  of  such  magnitude 
obouuu  it  could  be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the  offender ; 

and  the  same  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  Audians, 
or  Qv^rtodecimans,60  who  should  dare  to  perpetrate  the  atrocious 
Maroh  si]  crime  of  celebrating,  on  an  improper  day,  the  festival  of  Easter. 
Every  Roman  might  exercise  the  right  of  public  accusation ; 

00  They  always  kept  their  Easter,  like  the  Jewish  Passover,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  thus  pertinaciously  opposed 
to  the  Roman  church  and  Nicene  synod,  whioh  had  fixed  Easter  to  a  Sunday. 
Bingham's  Antiquities,  1.  xx.  e.  6,  vol.  !L  p.  809,  foL  edit. 
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bat  the  office  of  Inquisitors  of  the  Faith,  a  name  so  deservedly 
abhorred,  was  first  instituted  under  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

Yet  we  are  assured  that  the  execution  of  his  penal  edicts  was 
seldom  enforced;  and  that  the  pious  emperor  appeared  less 
desirous  to  punish  than  to  reclaim,  or  terrify,  his  refractory 
subjects." 

The  theory  of  persecution  was  established  by  Theodosius,  BxMuUon 
whose  justioe  and  piety  have  been  applauded  by  the  saints  ;  u*n  andhu 
but  the  practice  of  it,  in  the  fullest  extent,  was  reserved  for  hisAD-ses 
rival  and  colleague  Maximus,  the  first,  among  the  Christian 
princes,  who  shed  the  blood  of  his  Christian  subjects  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinions.  The  cause  of  the  Priscillianists,®  a 
recent  sect  of  heretics,  who  disturbed  the  provinces  of  Spain, 
was  transferred,  by  appeal,  from  the  synod  of  Board eaux  to  the 
Imperial  consistory  of  Treves ;  and,  by  the  sentenoe  of  the 
Praetorian  protect,  seven  persons  were  tortured,  condemned,  and 
executed.  The  first  of  these  was  Priscillian6*  himself,  bishop 
of  Avila,64  in  Spain  ;  who  adorned  the  advantages  of  birth  and 
fortune  by  the  accomplishments  of  eloquence  and  learning. 

Two  presbyters  and  two  deacons  accompanied  their  beloved 
master  in  his  death,  which  they  esteemed  as  a  glorious  martyr¬ 
dom  ;  and  the  number  of  religious  victims  was  completed  by  the 
execution  of  Latronian,  a  poet,  who  rivalled  the  fame  of  the 


a  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  o.  12. 

®  See  the  Saored  History  of  Sulpioius  Severus  (L  ii.  p.  437-452,  edit.  Ludg.  Bat. 
1647  [o.  46-51]},  a  correct  and  original  writer.  Dr.  Lardner  (Credibility,  Ac.  part  ii. 
vol.  ix.  p.  256-350)  has  laboured  this  article,  with  pure  learning,  good  sense,  and 
moderation.  Tillemont  (M4m.  Eccl4s.  tom.  viii.  p.  491-527)  has  raked  together 
ail  the  dirt  of  the  fathers ;  an  useful  scavenger !  [It  has  been  debated  how  far 
Priscillian  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  heretic.  J.  H.  Liibkert,  De  haeresi  Priscillia- 
nistarum,  1840,  followed  by  Bernays,  held  that  he  was  condemned,  not  as  a  heretio, 
but  as  a  lawbreaker.  Since  then  some  remains  of  his  own  writings  (eleven 
Tractates)  were  discovered  (1885)  in  a  Wurzburg  Ms.  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century, 
and  edited  (1889)  by  G.  Schepss.  His  religious  position  has  been  investigated  by 
F.  Paret,  Priscillianus  ein  Reformator  des  vierten  Jahrhunderts,  1891.  It  seems 
dear  that  Priscillian's  point  of  view  was  undogmatio ;  and  he  was  certainly  heretical 
in  so  far  as  he  made  use  of  apocryphal  books.  See  too  Schepss,  Priscillian,  1886. 
Gp.  Jerome’s  notice,  de  vir.  ill.  c.  21,  and  Orosius,  Commonitorium  de  errore  Priscillia- 
nUtarum  et  Origenistarum,  published  by  Schepss  at  end  of  his  ed.  of  Priscillian.] 

83  Sulpicius  8everus  mentions  the  arch-heretic  with  esteem  and  pity.  Felix 
profeoto,  si  non  pravo  studio  oorrupisset  optimum  ingenium ;  prorsus  multa  in  eo 
animi  et  corporiB  bona  cerneres  (Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  439  [c.  46]).  Even  Jerom  (tom. 
i.  in  Script.  Eccles.  p.  302)  speaks  with  temper  of  Priscillian  and  Latronian. 
[They  suffered  in  385,  Prosper,  Epit.  Chron. ;  but  Idatius  gives  387.] 

M  The  bishopric  (in  Old  Castile)  is  now  worth  20,000  ducats  a  year  (Busching’s 
Geography,  voL  ii.  p.  806)  and  is  therefore  much  less  likely  to  produce  the  author 
of  a  new  heresy. 
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ancients ;  and  of  Euchrocia,  a  noble  matron  of  Bourdeaux,  the 
widow  of  the  orator  Delphidius.86  Two  bishops,  who  had  em¬ 
braced  tiie  sentiments  of  Priscillian,  were  condemned  to  a 
distant  and  dreary  exile ; 66  and  some  indulgence  was  shown  to 
the  meaner  criminals  who  assumed  the  merit  of  an  early  repent¬ 
ance.  If  any  credit  could  be  allowed  to  confessions  extorted 
by  fear  or  pain,  and  to  vague  reports,  the  offspring  of  malice 
and  credulity,  the  heresy  of  the  Priscillianists  would  be  found  to 
include  the  various  abominations  of  magic,  of  impiety,  and  of 
lewdness.67  Priscillian,  who  wandered  about  the  world  in  the 
company  of  his  spiritual  sisters,  was  accused  of  praying  stark- 
naked  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  ;  and  it  was  confidently 
asserted  that  the  effects  of  his  criminal  intercourse  with  the 
daughter  of  Euchrocia  had  been  suppressed  by  means  still  more 
odious  and  criminal.  But  an  accurate,  or  rather  a  candid, 
inquiry  will  discover  that,  if  the  Priscillianists  violated  the 
laws  of  nature,  it  was  not  by  the  licentiousness,  but  by  the 
austerity,  of  their  lives.  They  absolutely  condemned  the  use 
of  the  marriage-bed ;  and  the  peace  of  families  was  often  dis¬ 
turbed  by  indiscreet  separations.  They  enjoined,  or  recom¬ 
mended,  a  total  abstinence  from  all  animal  food  ;  and  their 
continual  prayers,  fasts,  and  vigils  inculcated  a  rule  of  strict 
and  perfect  devotion.  The  speculative  tenets  of  the  sect,  con¬ 
cerning  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  nature  of  the  human  soul, 
were  derived  from  the  Gnostic  and  Manicheean  system ;  and 
this  vain  philosophy,  which  had  been  transported  from  Egypt 
to  Spain,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  grosser  spirits  of  the  West. 
The  obscure  disciples  of  Priscillian  suffered,  languished,  and 
gradually  disappeared  :  his  tenets  were  rejected  by  the  clergy 
and  people,  but  his  death  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
vehement  controversy ;  while  some  arraigned,  and  others  ap¬ 
plauded,  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  It  is  with  pleasure  that 
we  can  observe  the  humane  inconsistency  of  the  most  illustrious 

66  Exprobab&tur  mulieri  vidu®  nimla  religio,  et  diligentins  cult*  divinitas  (Paoat. 
in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  29).  Snob  was  the  idea  of  a  humane,  though  ignorant,  poly¬ 
theist. 

w  One  of  them  was  sent  in  Syllin&m  insula m  qu®  ultra  Britanniam  est.  What 
must  have  been  the  anoient  condition  of  the  rooks  of  Soilly  (Cambden’a  Britannia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1519)  ? 

07  The  scandalous  oalumnies  of  Augustin,  Pope  Leo,  Ac.,  whioh  Tillemont 
swallows  like  a  child,  and  Lardner  refutes  like  a  man,  may  suggest  some  eandid 
suspicions  in  favour  of  the  older  Gnostics. 
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saints  and  bishops,  Ambrose  of  Milan,68  and  Martin  of  Tours ; 60 
who,  on  this  occasion,  asserted  the  cause  of  toleration.  They 
pitied  the  unhappy  men,  who  had  been  executed  at  Treves ; 
they  refused  to  hold  communication  with  their  episcopal 
murderers  ;  and,  if  Martin  deviated  from  that  generous  resolu¬ 
tion,  his  motives  were  laudable,  and  his  repentance  was  ex¬ 
emplary.  The  bishops  of  Tours  and  Milan  pronounced,  without 
hesitation,  the  eternal  damnation  of  heretics  ;  but  they  were 
surprised,  and  shocked,  by  the  bloody  image  of  their  temporal 
death,  and  the  honest  feelings  of  nature  resisted  the  artificial 
prejudices  of  theology.  The  humanity  of  Ambrose  and  Martin 
was  confirmed  by  the  scandalous  irregularity  of  the  proceedings 
against  Priscillian  and  his  adherents.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
ministers  had  transgressed  the  limits  of  their  respective  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  secular  judge  had  presumed  to  receive  an  appeal, 
and  to  pronounce  a  definitive  sentence,  in  a  matter  of  faith  and 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  bishops  had  disgraced  themselves 
by  exercising  the  function  of  accusers  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 

The  cruelty  of  Ithacius,80  who  beheld  the  tortures,  and  solicited 
the  death,  of  the  heretics,  provoked  the  just  indignation  of 
mankind  ;  and  the  vices  of  that  profligate  bishop  were  admitted 
as  a  proof  that  his  zeal  was  instigated  by  the  sordid  motives 
of  interest.  Since  the  death  of  Priscillian,  the  rude  attempts 
of  persecution  have  been  refined  and  methodized  in  the  holy 
office,  which  assigns  their  distinct  parts  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  powers.  The  devoted  victim  is  regularly  delivered  by 
the  priest  to  the  magistrate,  and  by  the  magistrate  to  the 
executioner  ;  and  the  inexorable  sentence  of  the  church,  which 
declares  the  spiritual  guilt  of  the  offender,  is  expressed  in  the 
mild  language  of  pity  and  intercession. 

Among  the  ecclesiastics,  who  illustrated  the  reign  of  Theo-  Ambrose, 
dosing,  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  distinguished  by  the  talents  of  wSbop^ 
an  eloquent  preacher  ;  the  reputation  of  miraculous  gifts  added  a-d-  874 -aw 
weight  and  dignity  to  the  monastic  virtues  of  Martin  of 

m  Ambroe.  tom.  ii.  episi.  xxiv.  p.  891. 

m  In  the  Sacred  History,  and  the  Life  of  St.  Martin,  Solpicios  Severns  uses  some 
caution ;  but  he  declares  himself  more  freely  in  the  Dialogues  (iii.  16).  Martin 
was  reproved,  however,  by  his  own  conscience,  and  by  an  angel ;  nor  ooold  he 
afterwards  perform  miracles  with  so  much  ease. 

*  The  Catholic  Presbyter  (Sulp.  Sever.  1.  ii.  p.  448  [c.  60])  and  the  Pagan 
Orator  (Paoat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  39)  reprobate,  with  equal  indignation,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Ithacius. 
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Tours ; a  but  the  palm  of  episcopal  vigour  and  ability  was  justly 
claimed  by  the  intrepid  Ambrose.1 “  He  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  of  Romans ;  his  father  had  exercised  the  important 
office  of  Prsetorian  prefect  of  Gaul ;  and  the  son,  after  passing 
through  the  studies  of  a  liberal  education,  attained,  in  the  regular 
gradation  of  civil  honours,  the  station  of  consular  of  Liguria,  a 
province  which  included  the  Imperial  residence  of  Milan.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-four,  and  before  he  had  received  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  Ambrose,  to  his  own  surprise,  and  to  that  of  the  world, 
was  suddenly  transformed  from  a  governor  to  an  archbishop. 
Without  the  least  mixture,  as  it  is  said,  of  art  or  intrigue,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  unanimously  saluted  him  with  the 
episcopal  title :  the  concord  and  perseverance  of  their  ac¬ 
clamations  were  ascribed  to  a  preternatural  impulse  ;  and  the 
reluctant  magistrate  was  compelled  to  undertake  a  spiritual 
office,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared  by  the  habits  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  his  former  life.  But  the  active  force  of  his  genius  soon 
qualified  him  to  exercise,  with  zeal  and  prudence,  the  duties  of 
his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  and,  while  he  cheerfully  renounced 
the  vain  and  splendid  trappings  of  temporal  greatness,  he  con¬ 
descended,  for  the  good  of  the  church,  to  direct  the  conscience 
of  the  emperors  and  to  control  the  administration  of  the 
empire.  Gratian  loved  and  revered  him  as  a  father  ;  and  the 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  faith  of  the  Trinity  was  designed  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  prince.  After  his  tragic  death, 
at  a  time  when  the  empress  Justina  trembled  for  her  own  safety 
and  for  that  of  her  son  Valentinian,  the  archbishop  of  Milan  was 
dispatched,  on  two  different  embassies,  to  the  court  of  Treves. 
He  exercised,  with  equal  firmness  and  dexterity,  the  powers  of 
his  spiritual  and  political  characters  ;  and  perhaps  contributed, 
by  his  authority  and  eloquence,  to  check  the  ambition  of  Maxi¬ 
mus  and  to  protect  the  peace  of  Italy.6*  Ambrose  had  devoted 

01  The  life  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  Dialogues  concerning  his  miracles,  contain 
facts  adapted  to  the  grossest  barbarism,  in  a  style  not  unworthy  of  the  Augustan 
age.  So  natural  is  the  alliance  between  good  taste  and  good  sense  that  I  am 
always  astonished  by  this  contrast. 

02  The  short  and  superficial  life  of  St.  Ambrose  by  his  deacon  Paulinus 
(Appendix  ad  edit.  Benedict,  p.  i-xv)  has  the  merit  of  original  evidence.  Tillemont 
{M£m.  Ecctes.  tom.  x.  p.  78-306)  and  the  Benedictine  editors  (p.  xxxi-lxiii)  have 
laboured  with  their  usual  diligence. 

03  Ambrose  himself  (tom.  ii.  epist.  xxiv.  p.  888-891)  gives  the  emperor  a  very 
spirited  acoount  of  his  own  embassy. 
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his  life  and  his  abilities  to  the  service  of  the  church.  Wealth 
was  the  object  of  his  contempt ;  he  had  renounced  his  private 
patrimony ;  and  he  sold,  without  hesitation,  the  consecrated 
plate  for  the  redemption  of  captives.  The  clergy  and  people  of 
Milan  were  attached  to  their  archbishop ;  and  he  deserved  the 
esteem,  without  soliciting  the  favour  or  apprehending  the  dis¬ 
pleasure,  of  his  feeble  sovereigns. 

The  government  of  Italy,  and  of  the  young  emperor,  naturally  his  b„c- 
devolved  to  his  mother  Justina,  a  woman  of  beauty  and  spirit,  SplSUition 
but  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  orthodox  people,  had  the  misfortune  empress 
of  professing  the  Arian  heresy,  which  she  endeavoured  to  instil 
into  the  mind  of  her  son.  Justina  was  persuaded  that  a  Roman  ipru  kT 
emperor  might  claim,  in  his  own  dominions,  the  public  exercise 
of  his  religion ;  and  she  proposed  to  the  archbishop,  as  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  concession,  that  he  should  resign  the 
use  of  a  single  church,  either  in  the  city  or  suburbs  of  Milan. 

But  the  conduct  of  Ambrose  was  governed  by  very  different 
principles.84  The  palaces  of  the  earth  might  indeed  belong  to 
CtBsar ;  but  the  churches  were  the  houses  of  God  ;  and,  within 
the  limits  of  his  diocese,  he  himself,  as  the  lawful  successor  of 
the  apostles,  was  the  only  minister  of  God.  The  privileges  of 
Christianity,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  were  confined  to  the 
true  believers  ;  and  the  mind  of  Ambrose  was  satisfied  that  his 
own  theological  opinions  were  the  standard  of  truth  and  ortho¬ 
doxy.  The  archbishop,  who  refused  to  hold  any  conference  or 
negotiation  with  the  instruments  of  Satan,  declared,  with 
modest  firmness,  his  resolution  to  die  a  martyr  rather  than  to 
yield  to  the  impious  sacrilege  ;  and  Justina,  who  resented  the 
refusal  as  an  act  of  insolence  and  rebellion,  hastily  determined 
to  exert  the  Imperial  prerogative  of  her  son.  As  she  desired  to 
perform  her  public  devotions  on  the  approaching  festival  of 
Easter,  Ambrose  was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  council.  He 
obeyed  the  summons  with  the  respect  of  a  faithful  subject,  but 
he  was  followed,  without  his  consent,  by  an  innumerable  people : 
they  pressed,  with  impetuous  zeal,  against  the  gates  of  the 
palace ;  and  the  affrighted  ministers  of  Valentinian,  instead  of 
pronouncing  a  sentence  of  exile  on  the  archbishop  of  Milan, 

•*  His  own  representation  of  his  principles  and  oonduct  (tom.  ii.  epist.  xz.  xxi. 
xxil.  p.  852-880)  is  one  of  the  onrioos  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  It 
non  tains  two  letters  to  his  sister  Marcellina,  with  a  petition  of  Valentinian,  and  the 
sermon  ds  BasUidi  non  tradmdu . 
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humbly  requested  that  he  would  interpose  his  authority,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  person  of  the  emperor  and  to  restore  the  tranquillity 
of  the  capital.  But  the  promises  which  Ambrose  received  and 
communicated  were  soon  violated  by  a  perfidious  court,  and 
during  six  of  the  most  solemn  days  which  Christian  piety  has 
set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  religion  the  city  was  agitated  by  the 
irregular  convulsions  of  tumult  and  fanaticism.  The  officers  of 
the  household  were  directed  to  prepare,  first  the  Porcian,  and 
afterwards,  the  new  Basilica,  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the 
emperor  and  his  mother.  The  splendid  canopy  and  hangings  of 
the  royal  seat  were  arranged  in  the  customary  manner ;  but  it 
was  found  necessary  to  defend  them,  by  a  strong  guard,  from 
the  insults  of  the  populace.  The  Arian  ecclesiastics  who 
ventured  to  shew  themselves  in  the  streets  were  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  their  lives ;  and  Ambrose  enjoyed  the 
merit  and  reputation  of  rescuing  his  personal  enemies  from  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  multitude. 

But,  while  he  laboured  to  restrain  the  effects  of  their  zeal, 
the  pathetic  vehemence  of  his  sermons  continually  inflamed 
the  angry  and  seditious  temper  of  the  people  of  Milan.  The 
characters  of  Eve,  of  the  wife  of  Job,  of  Jezebel,  of  Herodias, 
were  indecently  applied  to  the  mother  of  the  emperor  ,*  and 
her  desire  to  obtain  a  church  for  the  ArianB  was  compared  to 
the  most  cruel  persecutions  which  Christianity  had  endured 
under  the  reign  of  Paganism.  The  measures  of  the  court 
served  only  to  expose  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  A  fine  of 
two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  corporate 
body  of  merchants  and  manufacturers ;  an  order  was  signified, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  all  the  officers,  and  inferior 
servants,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  that,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  public  disorders,  they  should  strictly  confine  themselves 
to  their  houses ;  and  the  ministers  of  Valentinian  imprudently 
confessed  that  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  citizens  of 
Milan  was  attached  to  the  cause  of  their  archbishop.  He  was 
again  solicited  to  restore  peace  to  his  country,  by  a  timely 
compliance  with  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  The  reply  of 
Atbbrose  was  couched  in  the  most  humble  and  respectful  terms, 
which  might,  however,  be  interpreted  as  a  serious  declaration 
of  civil  war.  «  His  life  and  fortune  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor;  but  he  would  never  betray  the  church  of  Christ  or 
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degrade  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  character.  In  snch  a 
cause,  he  was  prepared  to  suffer  whatever  the  malice  of  the 
demon  could  inflict ;  and  he  only  wished  to  die  in  the  presence 
of  his  faithful  flock,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  he  had  not 
contributed  to  excite,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  God  alone  to 
appease,  the  rage  of  the  people ;  he  deprecated  the  scenes  of 
blood  and  confusion  which  were  likely  to  ensue;  and  it  was 
his  fervent  prayer  that  he  might  not  survive  to  behold  the  ruin 
of  a  flourishing  city  and  perhaps  the  desolation  of  all  Italy.” * 
The  obstinate  bigotry  of  Justina  would  have  endangered  the 
empire  of  her  son,  if,  in  this  contest  with  the  church  and 
people  of  Milan,  she  could  have  depended  on  the  active 
obedience  of  the  troops  of  the  palace.  A  large  body  of  Goths 
had  marched  to  occupy  the  Basilica  which  was  the  object  of 
the  dispute ;  and  it  might  be  expected  from  the  Arian  principles 
and  barbarous  manners  of  these  foreign  mercenaries  that  they 
would  not  entertain  any  scruples  in  the  execution  of  the  most 
sanguinary  orders.  They  were  encountered,  on  the  sacred 
threshold,  by  the  archbishop,  who,  thundering  against  them  a 
sentence  of  exoommunication,  asked  them,  in  the  tone  of  a 
father  and  a  master,  Whether  it  was  to  invade  the  house  of 
God  that  they  had  implored  the  hospitable  protection  of  the 
republic?  The  suspense  of  the  Barbarians  allowed  some  hours 
for  a  more  effectual  negotiation;  and  the  empress  was  per¬ 
suaded,  by  the  advice  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  to  leave  the 
Catholics  in  possession  of  all  the  churches  of  Milan;  and  to 
dissemble,  till  a  more  convenient  season,  her  intentions  of 
revenge.  The  mother  of  Valentinian  oould  never  forgive  the 
triumph  of  Ambrose ;  and  the  royal  youth  uttered  a  passionate 
exclamation  that  his  own  servants  were  ready  to  betray  him 
into  the  hands  of  an  insolent  priest. 

The  laws  of  the  empire,  some  of  which  were  inscribed  with  a.i 
the  name  of  Valentinian,  still  condemned  the  Arian  heresy, 
and  seemed  to  excuse  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics.  By  the 
influence  of  Justina  an  edict  of  toleration  was  promulgated 

“  Ret*  had  a  similar  message  from  the  queen,  to  request  that  he  would 
appease  the  tumult  of  Paris.  It  was  no  longer  in  his  power,  <to.  A  quoi  j’ajoutai 
tout  oe  que  roue  pouvez  vous  imaginer  de  respect,  de  douleur,  de  regret,  et  de 
soumission,  & c.  (M6moires,  tom.  i.  p.  140).  Certainly  I  do  not  compare  either  the 
onuses  or  the  men;  yet  the  coadjutor  himself  had  some  idea  (p.  84)  of  imitating 
8t.  Ambrose. 
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in  all  the  provinces  which  were  subject  to  the  court  of  Milan ; 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  granted  to  those  who 
professed  the  faith  of  Bimini ;  and  the  emperor  declared  that 
all  persons  who  should  infringe  this  sacred  and  salutary  con¬ 
stitution  should  be  capitally  punished  as  the  enemies  of  the 
public  peace"  The  character  and  language  of  the  archbishop 
of  Milan  may  justify  the  suspicion  that  his  conduct  soon  afforded 
a  reasonable  ground,  or  at  least  a  specious  pretence,  to  the 
Arian  ministers,  who  watched  the  opportunity  of  surprising 
him  in  some  act  of  disobedience  to  a  law  which  he  strangely 
represents  as  a  law  of  blood  and  tyranny.  A  sentence  of  easy 
and  honourable  banishment  was  pronounced,  which  enjoined 
Ambrose  to  depart  from  Milan  without  delay;  whilst  it  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  choose  the  place  of  his  exile  and  the  number  of 
his  companions.  But  the  authority  of  the  saints  who  have 
preached  and  practised  the  maxims  of  passive  loyalty  appeared 
to  Ambrose  of  less  moment  than  the  extreme  and  pressing 
danger  of  the  church.  He  boldly  refused  to  obey;  and  his 
refusal  was  supported  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  faithful 
people.87  They  guarded  by  turns  the  person  of  their  arch¬ 
bishop;  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palace 
were  strongly  secured;  and  the  Imperial  troops,  who  had 
formed  the  blockade,  were  unwilling  to  risk  the  attack  of  that 
impregnable  fortress.  The  numerous  poor,  who  had  been 
relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Ambrose,  embraced  the  fair 
ocoasion  of  signalizing  their  zeal  and  gratitude;  and,  as  the 
patience  of  the  multitude  might  have  been  exhausted  by  the 
length  and  uniformity  of  nocturnal  vigils,  he  prudently  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  church  of  Milan  the  useful  institution  of  a 
loud  and  regular  psalmody.  While  he  maintained  this  arduous 
contest,  he  was  instructed  by  a  dream  to  open  the  earth  in 
a  place  where  the  remains  of  two  martyrs,  Gervasius  and 
Protasius,88  had  been  deposited  above  three  hundred  years. 
Immediately  under  the  pavement  of  the  church  two  perfect 

wSozomen  alone  (L  vii.  o.  13)  throws  this  luminous  faot  into  a  dark  and 
perplexed  narrative. 

*  Excubabat  pia  plebs  in  ecolesiA  mori  parata  cum  episcopo  suo.  .  .  Nos  adhuc 
frigidi  exoitabamur  tamen  olvitate  attonitA  atque  turbatA.  Augustin.  Confession. 
1.  ix.  c.  7. 

68  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eocl6s.  tom.  ii.  p.  78,  498.  Many  churches  in  Italy,  Gaul, 
Ac.,  were  dedicated  to  these  unknown  martyrs,  of  whom  St.  Gervase  seems  to  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  his  companion.  [J.  Bendel  Harris  makes  it  very  probable 
that  their  prototypes  were  the  Dioscuri.  See  c.  iii.  of  his  Dioscuri  in  Christian 
Legends.] 
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skeletons  were  found,80  with  the  heads  separated  from  their 
bodies,  and  a  plentiful  effusion  of  blood.  The  holy  relics  were 
presented,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  veneration  of  the  people ; 
and  every  circumstance  of  this  fortnnate  discovery  was  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  promote  the  designs  of  Ambrose.  The  bones 
of  the  martyrs,  their  blood,  their  garments,  were  supposed  to 
contain  a  healing  power ;  and  their  preternatural  influence  was 
communicated  to  the  most  distant  objects,  without  losing  any 
part  of  its  original  virtue.  The  extraordinary  cure  of  a  blind 
man,70  and  the  reluctant  confessions  of  several  demoniacs, 
appeared  to  justify  the  faith  and  sanctity  of  Ambrose ;  and  the 
truth  of  those  miracles  is  attested  by  Ambrose  himself,  by  his 
secretary  Paulinus,  and  by  his  proselyte,  the  celebrated  Augustin, 
who,  at  that  time,  professed  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  Milan.  The 
reason  of  the  present  age  may  possibly  approve  the  incredulity 
of  Justina  and  her  Arian  court;  who  derided  the  theatrical 
representations  which  were  exhibited  by  the  contrivance,  and 
at  the  expense,  of  the  archbishop.71  Their  effect,  however, 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  was  rapid  and  irresistible;  and 
the  feeble  sovereign  of  Italy  found  himself  unable  to  contend 
with  the  favourite  of  heaven.  The  powers  likewise  of  the 
earth  interposed  in  the  defence  of  Ambrose :  the  disinterested 
advice  of  Theodosius  was  the  general  result  of  piety  and  friend¬ 
ship  ;  and  the  mask  of  religious  zeal  concealed  the  hostile  and 
ambitious  designs  of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul.™ 

The  reign  of  Maximus  might  have  ended  in  peace  anduudma* 
prosperity,  could  he  have  contented  himself  with  the  possession  njiy-  a  d. 

88Tf  August 


m  Invenimus  mine  magnitadinis  viros  duos,  at  prisca  setae  ferebat.  Tom.  ii. 
epist.  xxii.  p.  875.  [On  the  pioas  fraud,  see  Hodgkin,  i.  440,  and  J.  B.  Harris,  loc. 
dt.]  The  size  of  these  skeletons  was  fortunately,  or  skilfully,  suited  to  the  popular 
prejudice  of  the  gradual  inorease  of  the  human  stature ;  which  has  prevailed  in 
every  age  since  the  time  of  Homer. 

Grandiaque  effoseis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris. 

70  Ambros.  tom.  ii.  epist.  xxii.  p.  875.  Augustin.  Gonfes.  1.  ix.  c.  7,  de  Civitat. 
Dei,  1.  xxii.  c.  8.  Paulin,  in  VitA  St.  Ambros.  c.  14,  in  Append.  Benedict,  p.  4.  The 
blind  man’s  name  was  SeveruB ;  he  touched  the  holy  garment,  recovered  his  sight, 
and  devoted  the  rest  ol  his  life  (at  least  twenty-five  years)  to  the  service  of  the 
church.  I  should  recommend  this  miracle  to  our  divines  if  it  did  not  prove  the 
worship  of  relics,  as  well  as  the  Nicene  creed. 

71  Paulin,  in  Vit.  St.  Ambros.  c.  5  [15],  in  Append.  Benedict,  p.  5. 
nTillemont,  M4m.  EccUs.  tom.  x.  p.  190,  750.  He  partially  allows  the 

mediation  of  Theodosius ;  and  capriciously  rejects  that  of  Maximus,  though  it  is 
attested  bv  Prosper  [not  the  true  Prosper ;  but  the  Chronica  Gallica,  see  Mommsen, 
Chron.  Mm.  i.  p.  648 ;  cp.  Bufinus,  11, 16],  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret. 
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of  three  ample  countries,  which  now  constitute  the  three  most 
flourishing  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe.  But  the  aspiring 
usurper,  whose  sordid  ambition  was  not  dignified  by  the  love 
of  glory  and  of  arms,  considered  his  actual  forces  as  the  in¬ 
struments  only  of  his  future  greatness,  and  his  success  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  destruction.  The  wealth  which  he 
extorted7*  from  the  oppressed  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  was  employed  in  levying  and  maintaining  a  formidable 
army  of  Barbarians,  collected,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
fiercest  nations  of  Germany.  The  conquest  of  Italy  was  the 
object  of  his  hopes  and  preparations ;  and  he  secretly  meditated 
the  ruin  of  an  innocent  youth,  whose  government  was  abhorred 
and  despised  by  his  Catholic  subjects.  But,  as  Maximus  wished 
to  occupy,  without  resistance,  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  he  re¬ 
ceived,  with  perfidious  smiles,  Domninus  of  Syria,  the  ambas¬ 
sador  of  Valentinian,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  the  aid  of  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  for  the  service  of  a  Pannonian 
war.  The  penetration  of  Ambrose  had  discovered  the  snares 
of  an  enemy  under  the  professions  of  friendship;74  but  the 
Syrian  Domninus  was  corrupted,  or  deceived,  by  the  liberal 
favour  of  the  court  of  Treves;  and  the  council  of  Milan 
obstinately  rejected  the  suspicion  of  danger,  with  a  blind  con¬ 
fidence  which  was  the  effect,  not  of  courage,  but  of  fear.  The 
march  of  the  auxiliaries  was  guided  by  the  ambassador;  and 
they  were  admitted,  without  distrust,  into  the  fortresses  of  the 
Alps.  But  the  crafty  tyrant  followed,  with  hasty  and  silent 
footsteps,  in  the  rear ;  and,  as  he  diligently  intercepted  all  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  motions,  the  gleam  of  armour  and  the  dust 
excited  by  the  troops  of  cavalry  first  announced  the  hostile 
approach  of  a  stranger  to  the  gates  of  Milan.  In  this  extremity, 
Justina  and  her  son  might  accuse  their  own  imprudence  and 
the  perfidious  arts  of  Maximus;  but  they  wanted  time,  and 
force  and  resolution  to  stand  against  the  Gauls  and  Germans, 
either  in  the  field  or  within  the  walls  of  a  large  and  disaffected 
city.  Flight  was  their  only  hope,  Aquileia  their  only  refuge  ; 
and,  as  Maximus  now  displayed  his  genuine  character,  the 
brother  of  Gratian  might  expect  the  same  fate  from  the  hands 

n  The  modest  censure  of  Sulpicius  (Dialog,  iii.  15)  inflicts  a  much  deeper  wound 
than  the  feeble  declamation  of  Paoatus  (xii.  25,  26). 

74  Esto  tutior  adversus  hominem,  paois  involucre  tegentem,  was  the  wise  caution 
of  Ambrose  (tom.  ii.  p.  891)  after  his  return  from  his  seoond  embassy  [a.d.  386-7]. 
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of  the  same  assassin.  Maximus  entered  Milan  in  triumph; 
and,  if  the  wise  archbishop  refused  a  dangerous  and  criminal 
connexion  with  the  usurper,  he  might  indirectly  contribute 
to  the  success  of  his  arms  by  inculcating,  from  the  pulpit,  the 
duty  of  resignation  rather  than  that  of  resistance.76  The  un¬ 
fortunate  Justina  reached  Aquileia  in  safety ;  but  she  distrusted 
the  strength  of  the  fortifications ;  she  dreaded  the  event  of  a 
siege ;  and  she  resolved  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  great 
Theodosius,  whose  power  and  virtue  were  celebrated  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  West.  A  vessel  was  secretly  provided  to 
transport  the  Imperial  family ;  they  embarked  with  precipita¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  obscure  harbours  of  Venetia  or  Istria; 
traversed  the  whole  extent  of  the  Hadriatic  and  Ionian  seas ; 
turned  the  extreme  promontory  of  Peloponnesus ;  and,  after  a 
long  but  successful  navigation,  reposed  themselves  in  the  port 
of  Thessalonica.  All  the  subjects  of  Valentinian  deserted  the  pucht  ot 
cause  of  a  prince  who,  by  his  abdication,  had  absolved  them  mSi”' 
from  the  duty  of  allegiance ;  and,  if  the  little  city  of  JSmona,  ti*ib*cb) 
on  the  verge  of  Italy,  had  not  presumed  to  stop  the  career  of 
his  inglorious  victory,  Maximus  would  have  obtained,  without 
a  struggle,  the  sole  possession  of  the  western  empire. 

Instead  of  inviting  his  royal  guests  to  the  palace  of  Con-  Theo- 
stantinople,  Theodosius  had  some  unknown  reasons  to  fix  their 
residence  at  Thessalonica;  but  these  reasons  did  not  proceed of 
from  contempt  or  indifference,  as  he  speedily  made  a  visit  to 
that  city,  accompanied  by  the  greatest  part  of  his  court  and  i”D' m 
senate.  After  the  first  tender  expressions  of  friendship  and 
sympathy,  the  pious  emperor  of  the  East  gently  admonished 
Justina  that  the  guilt  of  heresy  was  sometimes  punished  in  this 
world  as  well  as  in  the  next ;  and  that  the  public  profession  of 
the  Nicene  faith  would  be  the  most  efficacious  step  to  promote 
the  restoration  of  her  son,  by  the  satisfaction  which  it  must 
oocasion  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  The  momentous  question 
of  peace  or  war  was  referred,  by  Theodosius,  to  the  deliberation 
of  his  council ;  and  the  arguments  which  might  be  alleged  on 
the  side  of  honour  and  justice  had  acquired,  since  the  death  of 
Gratian,  a  considerable  degree  of  additional  weight.  The  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Imperial  family,  to  which  Theodosius  himself 

w  Baronial  (a.d.  887,  No.  63)  applies  to  this  season  of  pnblio  distress  some  of 
the  penitential  sermons  of  the  archbishop. 
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had  been  indebted  for  his  fortune,  was  now  aggravated  by 
recent  and  repeated  injuries.  Neither  oaths  nor  treaties  could 
restrain  the  boundless  ambition  of  Maximus ;  and  the  delay  of 
vigorous  and  decisive  measures,  instead  of  prolonging  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  peace,  would  expose  the  eastern  empire  to  the  danger 
of  an  hostile  invasion.  The  Barbarians,  who  had  passed  the 
Danube,  had  lately  assumed  the  character  of  soldiers  and 
subjects,  but  their  native  fierceness  was  yet  untamed ;  and  the 
operations  of  a  war  which  would  exercise  their  valour  and 
diminish  their  numbers  might  tend  to  relieve  the  provinces 
from  an  intolerable  oppression.  Notwithstanding  these  specious 
and  solid  reasons,  which  were  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
council,  Theodosius  still  hesitated  whether  he  should  draw  the 
sword  in  a  contest  which  could  no  longer  admit  any  terms  of 
reconciliation;  and  his  magnanimous  character  was  not  dis¬ 
graced  by  the  apprehensions  which  he  felt  for  the  safety  of 
his  infant  sons  and  the  welfare  of  his  exhausted  people.  In 
this  moment  of  anxious  doubt,  while  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
world  depended  on  the  resolution  of  a  single  man,  the  charms 
of  the  princess  Galla  most  powerfully  pleaded  the  cause  of  her 
brother  Valentinian.™  The  heart  of  Theodosius  was  softened 
by  the  tears  of  beauty ;  his  affections  were  insensibly  engaged 
by  the  graces  of  youth  and  innocence;  the  art  of  Justina 
managed  and  directed  the  impulse  of  passion ;  and  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  nuptials  was  the  assurance  and  signal  of  the 
civil  war.  The  unfeeling  critics,  who  consider  every  amorous 
weakness  as  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
orthodox  emperor,  are  inclined,  on  this  occasion,  to  dispute  the 
suspicious  evidence  of  the  historian  Zosimus.  For  my  own 
part,  I  shall  frankly  confess  that  I  am  willing  to  find,  or  even 
to  seek,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  world  some  traces  of  the  mild 
and  tender  sentiments  of  domestic  life ;  and,  amidst  the  crowd 
of  fierce  and  ambitious  conquerors,  I  can  distinguish,  with 
peculiar  complacency,  a  gentle  hero,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
receive  his  armour  from  the  hands  of  love.  The  alliance  of  the 
Persian  king  was  secured  by  the  faith  of  treaties ;  the  martial 

78  The  flight  of  Valentini&n  and  the  love  of  Theodosius  for  his  sister  are 
related  by  Zosimus  (L  iv.  p.  263,  264  [o.  48]).  Tillemont  produces  some  weak  and 
ambiguous  evidence  to  antedate  the  Beoond  marriage  of  Theodosius  (Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  740),  and  consequently  to  refute  oes  oontes  de  Zosime,  qui 
seroient  trop  oontraires  4  la  pi4t4  de  Thfodose. 
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Barbarians  were  persuaded  to  follow  the  standard,  or  to  respect 
the  frontiers,  of  an  active  and  liberal  monarch ;  and  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Theodosias,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Hadriatic, 
resounded  with  the  preparations  of  war  both  by  land  and  sea. 

The  skilful  disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  East  seemed  to  mul¬ 
tiply  their  numbers,  and  distracted  the  attention  of  Maximus. 

He  had  reason  to  fear  that  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  intrepid  Arbogastes,  would  direct  their  march 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  boldly  penetrate  through 
the  Rhmtian  provinces  into  the  centre  of  Gaul.  A  powerful 
fleet  was  equipped  in  the  harbours  of  Greece  and  Epirus,  with 
an  apparent  design  that,  as  soon  as  a  passage  had  been  opened 
by  a  naval  victory,  Valentinian  and  his  mother  should  land  in 
Italy,  proceed,  without  delay,  to  Borne,  and  occupy  the  majestic 
seat  of  religion  and  empire.  In  the  meanwhile,  Theodosius 
himself  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  disciplined  army, 
to  encounter  his  unworthy  rival,  who,  after  the  siege  of  JEmona, 
had  fixed  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siscia,  a  city  of 
Pannonia,  strongly  fortified  by  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of 
the  Save. 

The  veterans,  who  still  remembered  the  long  resistance  and  Defeat  and 
successive  resources  of  the  tyrant  Magnentius,  might  prepare  juximas. 
themselves  for  the  labours  of  three  bloody  campaigns.  But  June88' 
the  contest  with  his  successor,  who,  like  him,  had  usurped An8nrt 
the  throne  of  the  West,  was  easily  decided  in  the  term  of  two 
months77  and  within  the  space  of  two  hundred  miles.  The 
superior  genius  of  the  emperor  of  the  East  might  prevail  over 
the  feeble  Maximus ;  who,  in  this  important  crisis,  shewed  him¬ 
self  destitute  of  military  skill  or  personal  courage;  but  the 
abilities  of  Theodosius  were  seconded  by  the  advantage  which 
he  possessed  of  a  numerous  and  active  cavalry.  The  Huns,  the 
Alani,  and,  after  their  example,  the  Goths  themselves,  were 
formed  into  squadrons  of  archers;  who  fought  on  horseback 
and  confounded  the  steady  valour  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans  by 
the  rapid  motions  of  a  Tartar  war.  After  the  fatigue  of  a  long 
march,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  they  spurred  their  foaming 
horses  into  the  waters  of  the  Save,  swam  the  river  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  charged  and  routed  the 
troops  who  guarded  the  high  ground  on  the  opposite  side. 

77  See  Godefroy’s  Chronology  of  the  Laws,  Cod.  Tbeodos.  tom.  i.  p.  119. 
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Marcellinus,  the  tyrant’s  brother,  advanced  to  support  them 
with  the  select  cohorts  which  were  considered  as  the  hope  and 
strength  of  the  army.  The  action,  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  approach  of  night,  was  renewed  in  the  morning ;  and, 
after  a  sharp  conflict,  the  surviving  remnant  of  the  bravest 
soldiers  of  Maximus  threw  down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the 
conqueror.  Without  suspending  his  march  to  receive  the  loyal 
acclamations  of  the  citizens  of  iEmona,  Theodosius  pressed 
forwards,  to  terminate  the  war  by  the  death  or  captivity  of  his 
rival,  who  fled  before  him  with  the  diligence  of  fear.  From  the 
summit  of  the  Julian  Alps,  he  descended  with  such  incredible 
speed  into  the  plain  of  Italy  that  he  reaohed  Aquileia  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day;  and  Maximus,  who  found  himself 
encompassed  on  all  sides,  had  scarcely  time  to  shut  the  gates 
of  the  city.  But  the  gates  could  not  long  resist  the  effort  of  a 
victorious  enemy ;  and  the  despair,  the  disaffection,  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  soldiers  and  people  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
wretched  Maximus.  He  was  dragged  from  his  throne,  rudely 
stripped  of  the  Imperial  ornaments,  the  robe,  the  diadem,  and 
the  purple  slippers;  and  conducted,  like  a  malefactor,  to  the 
camp  and  presence  of  Theodosius,  at  a  place  about  three  miles 
from  Aquileia.  The  behaviour  of  the  emperor  was  not  intended 
to  insult,  and  he  shewed  some  disposition  to  pity  and  forgive, 
the  tyrant  of  the  West,  who  had  never  been  his  personal  enemy 
and  was  now  become  the  object  of  his  contempt.  Our  sympathy 
is  the  most  forcibly  excited  by  the  misfortunes  to  which  we  are 
exposed ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  proud  competitor,  now  prostrate 
at  his  feet,  could  not  fail  of  producing  very  serious  and  solemn 
thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  victorious  emperor.  But  the  feeble 
emotion  of  involuntary  pity  was  checked  by  his  regard  for 
or  public  justice  and  the  memory  of  Gratian ;  and  he  abandoned 
the  victim  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  soldiers,  who  drew  him  out 
of  the  Imperial  presence  and  instantly  separated  his  head  from 
his  body.  The  intelligence  of  his  defeat  and  death  was  received 
with  sincere,  or  well-dissembled,  joy :  his  son  Victor,  on  whom 
he  had  conferred  the  title  of  Augustus,  died  by  the  order, 
perhaps  by  the  hand,  of  the  bold  Arbogastes ;  and  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  plans  of  Theodosius  were  successfully  executed.  When  he 
had  thus  terminated  the  civil  war  with  less  difficulty  and 
bloodshed  than  he  might  naturally  expect,  he  employed  the 
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winter  months  of  his  residence  at  Milan  to  restore  the  state  of U-d-sb. 
the  afflicted  provinces ;  and  early  in  the  spring  he  made,  after 
the  example  of  Constantine  and  Constantins,  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.78 

The  orator,  who  may  be  silent  without  danger,  may  praise  virtues 
without  difficulty  and  without  reluctance ; 79  and  posterity  will  dosiaf’' 
confess  that  the  character  of  Theodosius80  might  furnish  the 
subject  of  a  sincere  and  ample  panegyric.  The  wisdom  of  his 
laws,  and  the  success  of  hiB  arms,  rendered  his  administration 
respectable  in  the  eyes  both  of  his  subjects  and  of  his  enemies. 

He  loved  and  practised  the  virtues  of  domestic  life,  which 
seldom  hold  their  residence  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  Theodosius 
was  chaste  and  temperate;  he  enjoyed,  without  excess,  the 
sensual  and  social  pleasures  of  the  table ;  and  the  warmth  of  his 
amorous  passions  was  never  diverted  from  their  lawful  objects. 

The  proud  titles  of  Imperial  greatness  were  adorned  by  the 
tender  names  of  a  faithful  husband,  an  indulgent  father;  his 
uncle  was  raised,  by  his  affectionate  esteem,  to  the  rank  of  a 
second  parent ;  Theodosius  embraced,  as  his  own,  the  children 
of  his  brother  and  sister;  and  the  expressions  of  his  regard 
were  extended  to  the  most  distant  and  obscure  branches  of 
his  numerous  kindred.  His  familiar  friends  were  judiciously 
selected  from  among  those  persons  who,  in  the  equal  intercourse 
of  private  life,  had  appeared  before  his  eyes  without  a  mask ; 
the  consciousness  of  personal  and  superior  merit  enabled  him  to 
despise  the  accidental  distinction  of  the  purple ;  and  he  proved 
by  his  conduct  that  he  had  forgotten  all  the  injuries,  while 
he  most  gratefully  remembered  all  the  favours  and  services, 

78  Besides  the  hints  whieh  may  be  gathered  from  chronicles  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  Zos.  (1.  it.  p.  259-267  [c.  44-47]),  Oroe.  (L  viL  c.  85)  and  Pacatns  (in 
Pan.  Vet.  xii.  80-47)  supply  the  loose  and  scanty  materials  of  this  civil  war. 
Ambrose  (tom.  ii.  epist.  xl.  p.  952,  958)  darkly  alludes  to  the  well-known  events  of  a 
magazine  surprised,  an  action  at  Poetovio,  a  Sicilian,  perhaps  a  naval,  victory,  <fcc. 
Auaoniua  (p.  256,  edit.  Toll.  [Ord.  Urb.  Nob.  66  aqq.)j  applauds  the  peculiar  merit, 
and  good  fortune,  of  Aquileia.  [For  the  son  of  Maximus,  Flavius  Victor,  see 
C.  L  L.  5,  6032  and  Eckhel,  8,  66.  The  victory  in  Sicilia  must  have  been  on  sea, 
over  the  fleet  of  Andragathius ;  cp.  Orosius,  foe.  cit.] 

79  Quam  promptum  laudare  principem,  tarn  tulum  siluisse  de  principe  (Pacat. 
in  Pan.  Vet.  xii.  2).  Latinos  Pacatus  Drepanius,  a  native  of  Gaul,  pronounced 
this  oration  at  Borne  (a.d.  388).  He  was  afterwards  proconsul  of  Africa;  and 
his  friend  Ausonius  praises  him  as  a  poet,  second  only  to  Virgil.  See  Tille- 
mont.  Hist,  dm  Emper.  tom.  v.  p.  303. 

80  See  the  fair  portrait  of  Theodosius  by  the  younger  Viotor ;  the  strokes  are 
distinct,  and  the  colours  are  mixed.  The  praise  of  Pacatus  is  too  vague ;  and 
Claudian  always  seems  afraid  of  exalting  the  father  above  the  son. 
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which  he  had  received  before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  serious,  or  lively,  tone  of  his  conversation 
was  adapted  to  the  age,  the  rank,  or  the  character,  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  whom  he  admitted  into  his  society ;  and  the  affability  of 
his  manners  displayed  the  image  of  his  mind.  Theodosias 
respected  the  simplicity  of  the  good  and  virtuous:  every  art, 
every  talent,  of  an  useful,  or  even  of  an  innocent,  nature  was 
rewarded  by  his  judicious  liberality;  and,  exoept  the  heretics 
whom  he  persecuted  with  implacable  hatred,  the  diffusive  circle 
of  his  benevolence  was  circumscribed  only  by  the  limits  of  the 
human  race.  The  government  of  a  mighty  empire  may  assur¬ 
edly  suffice  to  occupy  the  time  and  the  abilities  of  a  mortal ; 
yet  the  diligent  prince,  without  aspiring  to  the  unsuitable 
reputation  of  profound  learning,  always  reserved  some  moments 
of  his  leisure  for  the  instructive  amusement  of  reading.  His¬ 
tory,  which  enlarged  his  experience,  was  his  favourite  study. 
The  annals  of  Rome,  in  the  long  period  of  eleven  hundred 
years,  presented  him  with  a  various  and  splendid  picture  of 
human  life ;  and  it  has  been  particularly  observed  that,  when¬ 
ever  he  perused  the  cruel  acts  of  Cinna,  of  Marius,  or  of  Sylla, 
he  warmly  expressed  his  generous  detestation  of  those  enemies 
of  humanity  and  freedom.  His  disinterested  opinion  of  past 
events  was  usefully  applied  as  the  rule  of  his  own  actions ;  and 
Theodosius  has  deserved  the  singular  commendation  that  his 
virtues  always  seemed  to  expand  with  his  fortune :  the  season 
of  his  prosperity  was  that  of  his  moderation ;  and  his  clemency 
appeared  the  most  conspicuous  after  the  danger  and  success 
of  the  civil  war.  The  Moorish  guards  of  the  tyrant  had  been 
massacred  in  the  first  heat  of  the  victory ;  and  a  small  number 
of  the  most  obnoxious  criminals  suffered  the  punishment  of  the 
law.  But  the  emperor  shewed  himself  much  more  attentive 
to  relieve  the  innocent  than  to  chastise  the  guilty.  The  op¬ 
pressed  subjects  of  the  West,  who  would  have  deemed  themselves 
happy  in  the  restoration  of  their  lands,  were  astonished  to 
receive  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  their  losses;  and  the 
liberality  of  the  conqueror  supported  the  aged  mother,  and 
educated  the  orphan  daughters,  of  Maximus.81  A  character 

81  Ambros.  tom.  ii.  epist.  xl.  p.  955.  [The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  not 
oertain.  The  daughters  of  an  inimicua  and  the  mother  of  a  hoatia  are  mentioned. 
Are  the  hoatia  and  inimicua  the  same,  viz.,  Maximus  ?]  Paoatus,  from  the  want  ot 
skill,  or  of  oonrage,  omits  this  glorious  circumstance. 
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thus  accomplished  might  almost  excuse  the  extravagant  sup¬ 
position  of  the  orator  Pacatus,  that,  if  the  elder  Brutus  could 
be  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  the  stem  republican  would 
abjure,  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius,  his  hatred  of  kings,  and  in¬ 
genuously  confess  that  such  a  monarch  was  the  most  faithful 
guardian  of  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  people.81 

Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  the  founder  of  the  republic  must  have  p»uu«  of 
discerned  two  essential  imperfections,  which  might,  perhaps,  dosius 
have  abated  his  recent  love  of  despotism.  The  virtuous  mind 
of  Theodosius  was  often  relaxed  by  indolence,88  and  it  was 
sometimes  inflamed  by  passion.88  In  the  pursuit  of  an  import¬ 
ant  object,  his  active  courage  was  capable  of  the  most  vigorous 
exertions ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  design  was  accomplished  or  the 
danger  was  surmounted,  the  hero  Brink  into  inglorious  repose ; 
and,  forgetful  that  the  time  of  a  prince  is  the  property  of  his 
people,  resigned  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  innocent,  but 
trifling,  pleasures  of  a  luxurious  court.  The  natural  disposition 
of  Theodosius  was  hasty  and  choleric ;  and,  in  a  station  where 
none  could  resist  and  few  would  dissuade  the  fatal  consequence 
of  his  resentment,  the  humane  monarch  was  justly  alarmed  by 
the  consciousness  of  his  infirmity,  and  of  his  power.  It  was  the 
constant  study  of  his  life  to  suppress  or  regulate  the  intemperate 
sallies  of  passion ;  and  the  success  of  his  efforts  enhanced  the 
merit  of  his  clemency.  But  the  painful  virtue  which  claims  the 
merit  of  victory  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  defeat;  and  the 
reign  of  a  wise  and  merciful  prince  was  polluted  by  an  act  of 
cruelty  which  would  stain  the  annals  of  Nero  or  Domitian. 
Within  the  space  of  three  years,  the  inconsistent  historian  of 
Theodosius  must  relate  the  generous  pardon  of  the  citizens  of 
Antioch  and  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  people  of  Thes- 
salonica. 

The  lively  impatience  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  was  never  The  un¬ 
satisfied  with  their  own  situation,  or  with  the  character  or  con-  Antim*. 

’  A.D.  JUT 


■Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  SO. 

**  Zosirans,  1.  iv.  p.  371, 373  [o.  50J.  His  partial  evidence  is  marked  by  an  air 
of  eandonr  and  troth.  He  observes  these  vicissitodes  of  sloth  and  activity,  not  as 
a  vice,  but  as  a  singularity,  in  the  character  of  Theodosios. 

MThis  cholerio  temper  is  acknowledged,  and  excosed,  by  Victor  [Epit.  48]. 
Bed  babes  (says  Ambrose,  in  decent  and  manly  langoage,  to  his  sovereign)  natone 
impetum,  quern  si  qnis  lenire  velit,  cito  vertes  ad  misericordiam :  si  qnis  stimolet, 
in  magi*  exsnscitas,  nt  earn  revocare  vix  possis  (tom.  ii.  epist.  11.  p.  998).  Theodosios 
(daod.  in  iv.  Con*.  Hon.  368,  Ao.)  exhorts  his  son  to  moderate  his  anger. 

vol.  m. — 12 
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duct  of  their  successive  sovereigns.  The  Arian  subjects  of 
Theodosius  deplored  the  loss  of  their  churches;  and,  as  three 
rival  bishops  disputed  the  throne  of  Antioch,  the  sentence 
which  decided  their  pretensions  excited  the  murmurs  of  the 
two  unsuccessful  congregations.  The  exigencies  of  the  Gothic 
war,  and  the  inevitable  expense  that  accompanied  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  had  constrained  the  emperor  to  aggravate  the 
weight  of  the  public  impositions ;  and  the  provinces  of  Asia,  as 
they  had  not  been  involved  in  the  distress,  were  the  less  inclined 
to  contribute  to  the  relief,  of  Europe.  The  auspicious  period 
now  approached  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign ;  a  festival  more 
grateful  to  the  soldiers,  who  received  a  liberal  donative,  than 
to  the  subjects,  whose  voluntary  offerings  had  been  long  since 
converted  into  an  extraordinary  and  oppressive  burthen.  The 
edicts  of  taxation  interrupted  the  repose  and  pleasures  of  Antioch ; 
and  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  was  besieged  by  a  suppliant 
crowd ;  who,  in  pathetic,  but,  at  first,  in  respectful  language, 
solicited  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  They  were  gradually 
incensed  by  the  pride  of  their  haughty  rulers,  who  treated  their 
complaints  as  a  criminal  resistance;  their  satirical  wit  de¬ 
generated  into  sharp  and  angry  invectives ;  and,  from  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  powers  of  government,  the  invectives  of  the  people 
insensibly  rose  to  attack  the  sacred  character  of  the  emperor 
himself.  Their  fury,  provoked  by  a  feeble  opposition,  discharged 
itself  on  the  images  of  the  Imperial  family,  which  were  erected 
as  objects  of  public  veneration  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  of 
the  city.  The  statues  of  Theodosius,  of  his  father,  of  his  wife 
Flaccilla,  of  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  were  insolently 
thrown  down  from  their  pedestals,  broken  in  pieces,  or  dragged 
with  contempt  through  the  streets  ;  and  the  indignities  which 
were  offered  to  the  representations  of  Imperial  majesty,  suffi¬ 
ciently  declared  the  impious  and  treasonable  wishes  of  the 
populace.  The  tumult  was  almost  immediately  suppressed  by 
the  arrival  of  a  body  of  archers ;  and  Antioch  had  leisure  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  nature  and  consequences  of  her  crime.86  According 
to  the  duty  of  his  office,  the  governor  of  the  province  dispatched 

W  The  Christians  and  Pagans  agreed  in  believing  that  the  sedition  of  Antioch 
was  excited  by  the  daemons.  A  gigantic  woman  (says  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  o.  23)  paraded 
the  streets  with  a  scourge  in  her  hand.  An  old  mam  (says  Libanius,  Orat.  xii.  p. 
396  [or.  xix.  in  Beiske’s  and  in  Fdrster’s  ed.])  transformed  himself  into  a  youth, 
then  a  boy,  &c. 
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a  faithful  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction ;  while  the  trem¬ 
bling  citizens  intrusted  the  confession  of  their  crime,  and  the 
assurance  of  their  repentance,  to  the  zeal  of  Flavian  their  bishop 
and  to  the  eloquence  of  the  senator  Hilarius,  the  friend,  and 
most  probably  the  disciple,  of  Libanius,  whose  genius,  on  this 
melancholy  occasion,  was  not  useless  to  his  country.86  But  the 
two  capitals,  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  were  separated  by 
the  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
diligence  of  the  Imperial  posts,  the  guilty  city  was  severely 
punished  by  a  long  and  dreadful  interval  of  suspense.  Every 
rumour  agitated  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Antiochians,  and 
they  heard  with  terror  that  their  sovereign,  exasperated  by  the 
insult  which  had  been  offered  to  his  own  statues,  and,  more 
especially,  to  those  of  his  beloved  wife,  had  resolved  to  level 
with  the  ground  the  offending  city,  and  to  massacre,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  the  criminal  inhabitants ; 87  many  of 
whom  were  actually  driven  by  their  apprehensions  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  desert.  At 
length  twenty-four  days  after  the  sedition,  the  general  Helle- March® 
bicus  and  Cessarius,  master  of  the  offices,  declared  the  will  of 
the  emperor  and  the  sentence  of  Antioch.  That  proud  capital  [arrive^ 
was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  city ;  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  East,  stripped  of  its  lands,  its  privileges,  and  its  revenues, 
was  subjected,  under  the  humiliating  denomination  of  a  village, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Laodicea.88  The  baths,  the  circus,  and 
the  theatres  were  shut ;  and,  that  every  source  of  plenty  and 
pleasure  might  at  the  same  time  be  intercepted,  the  distribution 
of  corn  was  abolished  by  the  severe  instructions  of  Theodosius. 

His  commissioners  then  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  guilt  of 
individuals ;  of  those  who  had  perpetrated,  and  of  those  who 
had  not  prevented,  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  statues.  The 
tribunal  of  Hellebicus  and  Cssarius,  encompassed  with  armed 
soldiers,  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum.  The  noblest 

**  Zosinras,  in  bis  short  and  disingenuous  acoount  (L  iv.  p.  268, 269  [o.  41]),  is 
certainly  mistaken  in  sending  Libanius  himself  to  Constantinople.  His  own 
orations  fix  him  at  Antioch. 

m  Libanius  (Orat.  i.  p.  6,  edit.  Venet.)  declares  that,  under  such  a  reign,  the 
fear  of  a  massacre  was  groundless  and  absurd,  especially  in  the  emperor’s  absence  ; 
for  his  presence,  according  to  the  eloquent  slave,  might  have  given  a  sanction  to 
the  most  bloody  acts. 

"  Laodicea,  on  the  sea-ooast,  sixty-five  miles  from  Antioch  (sec  Noris,  Epoch. 
Syro-lfaeed.  Dissert,  iii.  p.  280).  The  Antiochians  were  offended  that  the  depen¬ 
dent  city  of  Seleuoia  should  presume  to  intercede  for  them. 
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and  most  wealthy  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch  appeared  before 
them  in  chains ;  the  examination  was  assisted  by  the  use  of 
torture,  and  their  sentence  was  pronounced  or  suspended, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  these  extraordinary  magistrates. 
The  houses  of  the  criminals  were  exposed  to  sale,  their  wives 
and  children  were  suddenly  reduced,  from  affluence  and  luxury, 
to  the  most  abject  distress;  and  a  bloody  execution  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  conclude  the  horrors  of  a  day 80  which  the  preacher 
of  Antioch,  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,  has  represented  as  a 
lively  image  of  the  last  and  universal  judgment  of  the  world. 
But  the  ministers  of  Theodosius  performed,  with  reluctance, 
the  cruel  task  which  had  been  assigned  them;  they  dropped 
a  gentle  tear  over  the  calamities  of  the  people;  and  they 
listened  with  reverence  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the 
monks  and  hermits,  who  descended  in  swarms  from  the 
mountains.90  Hellebicus  and  Cassarius  were  persuaded  to 
ciurob  si)  suspend  the  execution  of  their  sentence ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  former  should  remain  at  Antioch,  while  the  latter 
(a^deiwrta  returned,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  Constantinople,  and 
presumed  once  more  to  consult  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  The 
clemency  resentment  of  Theodosius  had  already  subsided ;  the  deputies 
dosim  of  the  people,  both  the  bishop  and  the  orator,  had  obtained  a 
*tcpieVe*  favourable  audience  ;  and  the  reproaches  of  the  emperor  were 
April  8-io]  the  complaints  of  injured  friendship  rather  than  the  stem 
menaces  of  pride  and  power.  A  free  and  general  pardon  was 
ic.  Apru  in  granted  to  the  city  and  citizens  of  Antioch ;  the  prison-doors 
were  thrown  open ;  the  senators  who  despaired  of  their  lives 
recovered  the  possession  of  their  houses  and  estates ;  and  the 
capital  of  the  East  was  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  her 
ancient  dignity  and  splendour.  Theodosius  condescended  to 
praise  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  who  had  generously  in¬ 
terceded  for  their  distressed  brethren ;  he  rewarded  the 
eloquence  of  Hilaries  with  the  government  of  Palestine ;  and 
dismissed  the  bishop  of  Antioch  with  the  warmest  expressions 

88  As  the  days  o!  the  tnmult  depend  on  the  moveable  festival  of  Easter,  they  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  previous  determination  of  the  year.  The  year  387  h*j» 
been  preferred,  after  a  laborious  inquiry,  by  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  v.  p. 
741-744)  and  Montfaucon  (Chrysostom,  tom.  xiii.  p.  105-110).  [So  Giildenpenning 
and  Ifland ;  but  Baronius  and  Clinton  give  388.  Cp.  Arnold  Hag,  Studien  aas 
dem  olassisehen  Alterthum,  p.  54.] 

90  Chrysostom  opposes  their  courage,  which  was  not  attended  with  much  risk, 
to  the  oowardly  flight  of  the  Cynics. 
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of  his  respect  and  gratitude.  A  thousand  new  statues  arose  to  Aprnas 
the  clemency  of  Theodosius ;  the  applause  of  his  subjects  was  Sunday] 
ratified  by  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart ;  and  the  emperor 
confessed  that,  if  the  exercise  of  justice  is  the  most  important 
duty,  the  indulgence  of  mercy  is  the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  of 
a  sovereign.91 

The  sedition  of  Thessalonica  is  ascribed  to  a  more  shameful  sedition 
cause,91  and  was  productive  of  much  more  dreadful  consequences.  sacre  of 
That  great  city,  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Illyrian  provinces,  eaionica. 
had  been  protected  from  the  dangers  of  the  Gothic  war  byAD' 
strong  fortifications  and  a  numerous  garrison.  Botheric,  the 
general  of  those  troops,  and,  as  it  should  seem  from  his  name,  a 
Barbarian,  had  among  his  slaves  a  beautiful  boy,  who  excited 
the  impure  desires  of  one  of  the  charioteers  of  the  circus.  The 
insolent  and  brutal  lover  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  order 
of  Botheric ;  and  he  sternly  rejected  the  importunate  clamours 
of  the  multitude,  who,  on  the  day  of  the  public  games,  lamented 
the  absence  of  their  favourite,  and  considered  the  skill  of  a 
charioteer  as  an  object  of  more  importance  than  his  virtue.  The 
resentment  of  the  people  was  embittered  by  some  previous 
disputes ;  and,  as  the  strength  of  the  garrison  had  been  drawn 
away  for  the  service  of  the  Italian  war,  the  feeble  remnant, 
whose  numbers  were  reduced  by  desertion,  could  not  save  the 
unhappy  general  from  their  licentious  fury.  Botheric,  and 
several  of  his  principal  officers,  were  inhumanly  murdered  ; 
their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged  about  the  streets ;  and  the 
emperor,  who  then  resided  at  Milan,  was  surprised  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  audacious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  the  people 
of  Thessalonica.  The  sentence  of  a  dispassionate  judge  would 
have  inflicted  a  severe  punishment  on  the  authors  of  the  crime ; 
and  the  merit  of  Botheric  might  contribute  to  exasperate  the 


91  The  sedition  of  Antioch  is  represented  in  a  lively,  and  almost  dramatic, 
manner  by  two  orators,  who  had  their  respective  shares  of  interest  and  merit.  See 
Libanins  (Orat.  xiv.  xv.  [leg.  xii.  xiii.]  p.  889-420,  edit.  Morel.,  Orat.  i.  p.  1-14, 
Venet.  1754)  and  the  twenty  orations  of  St.  Chrysostom,  de  Statuis  (tom.  ii.  p.  1- 
228,  edit.  Montfauoon).  I  do  not  pretend  to  much  personal  acquaintance  with 
Chrysostom ;  but  Tillem.  (Hist,  des  Emper.  tom.  v.  p.  263-283)  and  Hermant  (Vie 
de  St.  Chrysostome,  tom.  i.  p.  137-224)  had  read  him  with  pious  curiosity  and 
diligence.  [The  dates  which  A.  Hug  (Antioohia  und  der  Auf stand  des  Jahres 
887  n.  Chr.)  has  endeavoured  to  establish  are  added  in  the  margin  above.  Five 
orations  of  Libanius  oonoem  the  sedition ;  see  Appendix  1.] 

**  [“  Cause  ”  in  sense  of  oooasion.  The  true  cause  was  discontent  at  the  practice 
of  quartering  barbarian  soldiers  in  Thessalonica.  Cp.  John  Malalas,  p.  847.] 
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grief  and  indignation  of  his  master.  The  fiery  and  choleric 
temper  of  Theodosias  was  impatient  of  the  dilatory  forms 
of  a  judicial  enquiry ;  and  he  hastily  resolved  that  the  blood 
of  his  lieutenant  should  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  guilty 
people.  Yet  his  mind  still  fluctuated  between  the  counsels  of 
clemency  and  of  revenge ;  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  had  almost 
extorted  from  the  reluctant  emperor  the  promise  of  a  general 
pardon ;  his  passion  was  again  inflamed  by  the  flattering  sug¬ 
gestions  of  his  minister  Rufinus ;  and,  after  Theodosius  had 
despatched  the  messengers  of  death,  he  attempted,  when  it  was 
too  late,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  Roman  city  was  blindly  committed  to  the  undistin- 
guishing  sword  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  the  hostile  preparations 
were  concerted  with  the  dark  and  perfidious  artifice  of  an  illegal 
conspiracy.  The  people  of  Thessalonica  were  treacherously 
invited,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  to  the  games  of  the 
Circus ;  and  such  was  their  insatiate  avidity  for  those  amuse¬ 
ments  that  every  consideration  of  fear,  or  suspicion,  was 
disregarded  by  the  numerous  spectators.  As  soon  as  the 
[April]  assembly  was  complete,  the  soldiers,  who  had  secretly  been 
posted  round  the  Circus,  received  the  signal,  not  of  the  races, 
but  of  a  general  massacre.  The  promiscuous  carnage  continued 
three  hours,  without  discrimination  of  strangers  or  natives,  of 
age  or  sex,  of  innocence  or  guilt ;  the  most  moderate  accounts 
state  the  number  of  the  slain  at  seven  thousand ;  “  and  it  is 
affirmed  by  some  writers,  that  more  than  fifteen  thousand  victims 
were  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Botheric.  A  foreign  merchant, 
who  had  probably  no  concern  in  his  murder,  offered  his  own 
life  and  all  his  wealth,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  his  two  sons ; 
but,  while  the  father  hesitated  with  equal  tenderness,  while  he 
was  doubtful  to  choose  and  unwilling  to  condemn,  the  soldiers 
determined  his  suspense  by  plunging  their  daggers  at  the  same 
moment  into  the  breasts  of  the  defenceless  youths .  The  apology 
of  the  assassins  that  they  were  obliged  to  produce  the  prescribed 
number  of  heads  serves  only  to  increase,  by  an  appearance  of 
order  and  design,  the  horrors  of  the  massacre  which  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  commands  of  Theodosius.  The  guilt  of  the 
emperor  is  aggravated  by  his  long  and  frequent  residence  at 
Thessalonica.  The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  city,  the  aspect 

91  [Theodoret,  ▼.  17 ;  on  the  authority  of  Philostorgius  ?] 
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of  the  streets  and  buildings,  the  dress  and  faces  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  were  familiar  and  even  present  to  his  imagination ;  and 
Theodosius  possessed  a  quick  and  lively  sense  of  the  existence 
of  the  people  whom  he  destroyed.*® 

The  respectful  attachment  of  the  emperor  for  the  orthodox  iniinenoe 
clergy  had  disposed  him  to  love  and  admire  the  character  of  “0*0“' 
Ambrose;  who  united  all  the  episcopal  virtues  in  the  most 
eminent  degree.  The  friends  and  ministers  of  Theodosius 
imitated  the  example  of  their  sovereign ;  and  he  observed,  with 
more  surprise  than  displeasure,  that  all  his  secret  counsels  were 
immediately  communicated  to  the  archbishop ;  who  acted  from 
the  laudable  persuasion  that  every  measure  of  civil  government 
may  have  some  connexion  with  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
interest  of  the  true  religion.  The  monks  and  populace  of 
Callinicum,  an  obscure  town  on  the  frontier  of  Persia,  excited 
by  their  own  fanaticism  and  by  that  of  their  bishop,  had  tumult¬ 
uously  burnt  a  conventicle  of  the  Valentinians  and  a  synagogue 
of  the  Jews.  The  seditious  prelate  was  condemned  by  the 
magistrate  of  the  province  either  to  rebuild  the  synagogue  or 
to  repay  the  damage,  and  this  moderate  sentence  was  confirmed 
by  the  emperor.  But  it  was  not  confirmed  by  the  archbishop 
of  Milan.*4  He  dictated  an  epistle  of  censure  and  reproach, 
more  suitable,  perhaps,  if  the  emperor  had  received  the  mark  of 
circumcision  and  renounced  the  faith  of  his  baptism.  Ambrose 
considers  the  toleration  of  the  Jewish,  as  the  persecution  of  the 
Christian,  religion;  boldly  declares  that  he  himself  and  every 
true  believer  would  eagerly  dispute  with  the  bishop  of  Callini¬ 
cum  the  merit  of  the  deed  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and 
laments,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  that  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  would  be  fatal  to  the  fame  and  salvation  of  Theodo¬ 
sius.  As  this  private  admonition  did  not  produce  an  immediate 


*  The  original  evidence  of  Ambrose  (tom.  ii.  epist.  li.  p.  998),  Augustin  (de 
Civitat.  Dei,  v.  26),  and  Paolinus  (in  Yit.  Ambros.  o.  24)  is  delivered  in  vague 
expressions  of  horror  and  pitj.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  subsequent  and  unequal 
testimonies  of  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c.  25),  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  17),  Theophanes 
(Chronograph,  p.  62),  Cedrenus  (p.  317  [p.  556,  ed.  Bonn]),  and  Zonaras  (tom.  ii. 
1.  xiii.  p.  34  [c.  18]).  Zosimus  alone ,  the  partial  enemy  of  Theodosius,  most  un- 
aooountably  passes  over  in  silence  the  worst  of  his  actions.  [Further,  Rufinus,  ii. 
18 ;  Moses  Choren.  iii.  37  ;  and  Malalas,  p.  347.] 

*  See  the  whole  transaction  in  Ambrose  (tom.  ii.  epist.  xl.  xli.  p.  946-956)  and 
bis  biographer  Paulinos  (c.  23).  Bayle  and  BarbeyracJMorales  des  Pdres,  c.  xvii. 
p.  325,  Ac.)  have  justly  condemned  the  archbishop.  [The  sentence  was  that  the 
bishop  should  rebuild  the  synagogue  and  pay  the  value  of  the  destroyed  treasures.] 
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effect,  the  archbishop,  from  his  pulpit,*6  publicly  addressed  the 
emperor  on  his  throne ;  **  nor  would  he  consent  to  offer  the 
oblation  of  the  altar,  till  he  had  obtained  from  Theodosius  a 
solemn  and  positive  declaration,  which  secured  the  impunity  of 
the  bishop  and  monks  of  Callinicum.  The  recantation  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  was  sincere;97  and,  during  the  term  of  his  residence 
at  Milan,  hiB  affection  for  Ambrose  was  continually  increased 
by  the  habits  of  pious  and  familiar  conversation. 
panuiM  When  Ambrose  was  informed  of  the  massacre  of  Thessa- 
dodar  lonica, 97  his  mind  was  filled  with  horror  and  anguish.  He  retired 

into  the  country  to  indulge  his  grief,  and  to  avoid  the  presence 
of  Theodosius.  But,  as  the  archbishop  was  satisfied  that  a  timid 
silence  would  render  him  the  accomplice  of  his  guilt,  he  repre¬ 
sented,  in  a  private  letter,  the  enormity  of  the  crime ;  which 
could  only  be  effaced  by  the  tears  of  penitence.  The  episcopal 
vigour  of  Ambrose  was  tempered  by  prudence ;  and  he  contented 
himself  with  signifying 98  an  indirect  sort  of  excommunication, 
by  the  assurance  that  he  had  been  warned  in  a  vision  not  to 
offer  the  oblation  in  the  name  or  in  the  presence  of  Theodosius ; 
and  by  the  advice  that  he  would  confine  himself  to  the  use 
of  prayer,  without  presuming  to  approach  the  altar  of  Christ 
or  to  receive  the  holy  eucharist  with  those  hands  that  were 
still  polluted  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent  people.  The 
emperor  was  deeply  affected  by  his  own  reproaches  and  by 
those  of  his  spiritual  father ;  and,  after  he  had  bewailed  the 
mischievous  and  irreparable  consequences  of  his  rash  fury,  he 
proceeded,  in  the  accustomed  manner,  to  perform  his  devotions 
in  the  great  church  of  Milan.  He  was  stopped  in  the  porch  by 

*  His  sermon  is  a  strange  allegory  of  Jeremiah’s  rod,  of  an  almond-tree,  of  the 
woman  who  washed  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Christ.  Bat  the  peroration  is  direct 
and  personal. 

**  Hodie,  Episoope,  de  me  proposaisti.  Ambrose  modestly  confessed  it ;  bat  he 
sternly  reprimanded  Timasias,  general  of  the  horse  and  foot,  who  had  presumed 
to  say  that  the  monks  of  Callinicum  deserved  punishment. 

97  Yet,  five  years  afterwards,  when  Theodosius  was  absent  from  his  spiritual 
guide,  he  tolerated  the  Jews  and  condemned  the  destruction  of  their  synagogue. 
Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  viii.  leg.  9,  with  Godefroy’s  commentary,  tom.  vi.  p.  226. 

[A  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  informing  Ambrose,  was  published 
(from  a  Bodleian  Ms.)  by  Gaisford  in  his  ed.  of  Theodoret,  v.  18  ;  its  genuineness  is 
uncertain.] 

96  AmbroB.  tom.  ii.  epist.  li.  p.  997-1001.  His  Epistle  is  a  miserable  rhapsody 
on  a  noble  subject.  Ambrose  could  act  better  than  he  oould  write.  His  com¬ 
positions  are  destitute  of  taste,  or  genius;  without  the  spirit  of  Tertullian,  the 
copious  elegance  of  Lactantius,  the  lively  wit  of  Jerom,  or  the  grave  energy  of 
Augustin. 
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the  archbishop ;  who,  in  the  tone  and  language  of  an  ambassador 
of  Heaven,  declared  to  his  sovereign  that  private  contrition  was 
not  sufficient  to  atone  for  a  public  fault  or  to  appease  the  justice 
of  the  offended  Deity.  Theodosius  humbly  represented  that,  if  he 
had  contracted  the  guilt  of  homicide,  David,  the  man  after  God’s 
own  heart,  had  been  guilty,  not  only  of  murder,  but  of  adultery. 
“  You  have  imitated  David  in  his  crime,  imitate  then  his  repent¬ 
ance,”  was  the  reply  of  the  undaunted  Ambrose.  The  rigorous 
conditions  of  peace  and  pardon  were  accepted ;  and  the  public 
penance  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  has  been  recorded  as  one  of 
the  most  honourable  events  in  the  annals  of  the  church.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mildest  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  which 
were  established  in  the  fourth  century  the  crime  of  homicide 
was  expiated  by  the  penitence  of  twenty  years ; 99  and,  as  it  was 
impossible,  in  the  period  of  human  life,  to  purge  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  guilt  of  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica,  the  murderer 
should  have  been  excluded  from  the  holy  communion  till  the 
hour  of  his  death.  But  the  archbishop,  consulting  the  maxims 
of  religious  policy,  granted  some  indulgence  to  the  rank  of  his 
illustrious  penitent,  who  humbled  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  the 
diadem;  and  the  public  edification  might  be  admitted  as  a 
weighty  reason  to  abridge  the  duration  of  his  punishment.  It 
was  sufficient  that  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  stripped  of  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  should  appear  in  a  mournful  and  suppliant 
posture;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  church  of  Milan,  he 
should  humbly  solicit,  with  sighs  and  tears,  the  pardon  of  his 
sins.100  In  this  spiritual  cure,  Ambrose  employed  the  various 
methods  of  mildness  and  severity.  After  a  delay  of  about 
eight  months,  Theodosius  was  restored  to  the  communion  of 
the  faithful ;  and  the  edict,  which  interposes  a  salutary  interval 
of  thirty  days  between  the  sentence  and  the  execution,  may  be 
accepted  as  the  worthy  fruits  of  his  repentance.101  Posterity 

n  According  to  the  discipline  of  St.  Basil  (Oanon  lvi.)  the  voluntary  homicide 
was  / our  years  a  mourner ;  five  an  hearer ;  seven  in  a  prostrate  state ;  and  four  in 
a  standing  posture.  I  have  the  original  (Beveridge,  Pandect,  tom.  ii.  p.  47-151) 
and  a  translation  (Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  tom.  iv.  p.  219-277)  of  the 
Canonical  Epistles  of  St.  Basil. 

100  The  penance  of  Theodosius  is  authenticated  by  Ambrose  (tom.  vi.  de  Obit. 
Theodos.  c.  34,  p.  1207),  Augustin  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  26),  and  Paulinus  (in  Yit. 
Ambros.  c.  24).  Socrates  is  ignorant ;  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c.  25)  concise  [but  places  it 
after  the  revolt  of  Eugenius] ;  and  the  copious  narrative  of  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  18) 
must  be  used  with  precaution. 

Codex  Theodos.  1.  iz.  tit.  xL  leg.  18.  The  date  and  circumstances  of  this 
law  are  perplexed  with  difficulties ;  but  I  feel  myself  inclined  to  favour  the  honest 
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has  applauded  the  virtuous  firmness  of  the  archbishop ;  and  the 
example  of  Theodosius  may  prove  the  beneficial  influence  of 
those  principles  which  could  force  a  monarch,  exalted  above 
the  apprehension  of  human  punishment,  to  respect  the  laws, 
and  ministers,  of  an  invisible  Judge.  “The  prince,”  says 
Montesquieu,  “who  is  actuated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
religion,  may  be  compared  to  a  lion,  docile  only  to  the  voice, 
and  tractable  to  the  hand,  of  his  keeper.”10*  The  motions 
of  the  royal  animal  will  therefore  depend  on  the  inclination 
and  interest  of  the  man  who  has  acquired  such  dangerous 
authority  over  him ;  and  the  priest  who  holds  in  his  hand  the 
conscience  of  a  king  may  inflame  or  moderate  his  sanguinary 
passions.  The  cause  of  humanity,  and  that  of  persecution, 
have  been  asserted  by  the  same  Ambrose,  with  equal  energy 
and  with  equal  success. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul,  the  Roman 
world  was  in  the  possession  of  Theodosius.  He  derived  from 
the  choice  of  Gratian  his  honourable  title  to  the  provinces  of 
the  East ;  he  had  acquired  the  West  by  the  right  of  conquest ; 
and  the  three  years  which  he  spent  in  Italy  were  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  had  prevailed  with  impunity  under  the  usurpation 
of  Maximus  and  the  minority  of  Valentinian.  The  name  of 
Valentinian  was  regularly  inserted  in  the  public  acts ;  but  the 
tender  age,  and  doubtful  faith,  of  the  son  of  Justina  appeared 
to  require  the  prudent  care  of  an  orthodox  guardian;  and  his 
specious  ambition  might  have  excluded  the  unfortunate  youth, 
without  a  struggle  and  almost  without  a  murmur,  from  the 
administration,  and  even  from  the  inheritance,  of  the  empire. 
If  Theodosius  had  consulted  the  rigid  maxims  of  interest  and 
policy,  his  conduct  would  have  been  justified  by  his  friends; 
but  the  generosity  of  his  behaviour  on  this  memorable  occasion 
has  extorted  the  applause  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  He 
seated  Valentinian  on  the  throne  of  Milan;  and,  without 
stipulating  any  present  or  future  advantages,  restored  him  to 
the  absolute  dominion  of  all  the  provinces  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  the  arms  of  Maximus.  To  the  restitution  of 

efforts  of  TiUemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.,  tom.  v.  p.  721)  and  Pagi  (Critics,  tom.  i.  p. 
578). 

1M  Un  prince  qui  aime  la  religion,  et  qni  la  oraint,  est  nn  lion  qoi  o&de  i  la 
main  qui  le  flatte,  on  k  la  voix  qui  Tappaise.  Esprit  des  Lois,  1.  xxiv.  c.  2. 
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his  ample  patrimony,  Theodosius  added  the  free  and  generous 
gift  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  which  his  successful 
valour  had  recovered  from  the  assassin  of  Gratian.10*  Satisfied 
with  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired,  by  revenging  the  death 
of  his  benefactor  and  delivering  the  West  from  the  yoke  of 
tyranny,  the  emperor  returned  from  Milan  to  Constantinople ; 
and,  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  East,  insensibly  relapsed 
into  his  former  habits  of  luxury  and  indolence.  Theodosius 
discharged  his  obligation  to  the  brother,  he  indulged  his  con¬ 
jugal  tenderness  to  the  sister,  of  Valentinian;  and  posterity, 
which  admires  the  pure  and  singular  glory  of  his  elevation, 
must  applaud  his  unrivalled  generosity  in  the  use  of  victory. 

The  empress  Justina  did  not  long  survive  her  return  to  Italy ;  charaoier 
and,  though  she  beheld  the  triumph  of  Theodosius,  she  was  «niAne“‘ 
not  allowed  to  influence  the  government  of  her  son.101  The AD' 
pernicious  attachment  to  the  Arian  sect,  which  Valentinian 
had  imbibed  from  her  example  and  instructions,  was  soon 
erased  by  the  lessons  of  a  more  orthodox  education.  His  grow¬ 
ing  zeal  for  the  faith  of  Nice  and  his  filial  reverence  for  the 
character  and  authority  of  Ambrose  disposed  the  Catholics  to 
entertain  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the 
young  emperor  of  the  West.106  They  applauded  his  chastity 
and  temperance,  his  contempt  of  pleasure,  his  application  to 
business,  and  his  tender  affection  for  his  two  sisters ;  which 
could  not,  however,  seduce  his  impartial  equity  to  pronounce 
an  unjust  sentence  against  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  But 
this  amiable  youth,  before  he  had  accomplished  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  was  oppressed  by  domestic  treason ;  and  the 
empire  was  again  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
Arbogastes,10*  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks, 

109  Tovro  wcpl  robs  cbcprytras  Ka&rjicoy  ttofcy  ffrcu,  is  the  niggard  praise  of  Zosimns 
himself  (1.  iv.  p.  267  [o.  48]).  Augustin  says,  with  some  happiness  of  expression, 

Valenti  nmnum  .  .  .  miserioordissima  veneratione  restitnit. 

104  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  14.  His  chronology  is  very  irregular.  [She  seems  to 
have  died  just  before  the  defeat  of  Maximus,  Rufinas,  Hist.  Ecc.  ii.  17.  Gp.  Chron. 

Gall.  (P8eudo>Prosper)  452,  ap.  Mommsen,  Chr.  Min.  i.  p.  648.  Otherwise  Zosimus, 
iv.  47.] 

109  See  Ambrose  (tom.  ii.  do  Obit.  Valentinian.  o.  15,  Ac.  p.  1178 ;  c.  86,  Ac.  p. 

1184).  When  the  young  emperor  gave  an  entertainment,  he  fasted  himself;  he 
refused  to  see  an  handsome  actress,  Ao.  Since  he  ordered  his  wild  beasts  to  be 
killed,  it  is  ungenerous  in  Philostorgius  (L  xi.  o.  1)  to  reproach  him  with  the  love  of 
that  amusement. 

m  Zosimus  (L  iv.  p.  275  [o.  58])  praises  the  enemy  of  Theodosius.  But  he  is 
detested  by  Socrates  (1.  v.  o.  25)  and  Orosius  (1.  vii.  o.  85).  [Aocording  to  John  of 
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held  the  Becond  rank  in  the  service  of  Gratian.  On  the  death 
of  his  master,  he  joined  the  standard  of  Theodosius ;  contributed, 
by  his  valour  and  military  conduct,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
tyrant;  and  was  appointed,  after  the  victory,  master-general 
of  the  armies  of  Gaul.  His  real  merit  and  apparent  fidelity 
had  gained  the  confidence  both  of  the  prince  and  people ;  his 
boundless  liberality  corrupted  the  allegiance  of  the  troops; 
and,  whilst  he  was  universally  esteemed  as  the  pillar  of  the 
state,  the  bold  and  crafty  Barbarian  was  secretly  determined 
either  to  rule  or  to  ruin  the  empire  of  the  West.  The  important 
commands  of  the  army  were  distributed  among  the  Franks; 
the  creatures  of  Arbogastes  were  promoted  to  all  the  honours 
and  offices  of  the  civil  government ;  the  progress  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  removed  every  faithful  servant  from  the  presence  of 
Valentinian ;  and  the  emperor,  without  power  and  without  in¬ 
telligence,  insensibly  sunk  into  the  precarious  and  dependent 
condition  of  a  captive.107  The  indignation  which  he  expressed, 
though  it  might  arise  only  from  the  rash  and  impatient  temper 
of  youth,  may  be  candidly  ascribed  to  the  generous  spirit  of  a 
prince  who  felt  that  he  was  not  unworthy  to  reign.  He 
secretly  invited  the  archbishop  of  Milan  to  undertake  the 
office  of  a  mediator,  as  the  pledge  of  his  sincerity  and  the 
guardian  of  his  safety.  He  contrived  to  apprise  the  emperor 
of  the  East  of  his  helpless  situation;  and  he  declared  that, 
unless  Theodosius  could  speedily  march  to  his  assistance,  he 
must  attempt  to  escape  from  the  palace,  or  rather  prison,  of 
Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  had  imprudently  fixed  his  residence 
in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  faction.  But  the  hopes  of  relief 
were  distant  and  doubtful ;  and,  as  every  day  furnished  some 
new  provocation,  the  emperor,  without  strength  or  counsel, 
too  hastily  resolved  to  risk  an  immediate  contest  with  his 
powerful  general.  He  received  Arbogastes  on  the  throne ;  and, 
as  the  count  approached  with  some  appearance  of  respect, 
delivered  to  him  a  paper,  which  dismissed  him  from  all  his 
employments.  “My  authority,”  replied  Arbogastes  with  in¬ 
sulting  coolness,  “does  not  depend  on  the  smile,  or  the  frown, 

Antioch  (Muller,  F.  H.  O.  iv.  fr.  187),  Arbogast  was  Bon  of  Bauto,  and  nephew  of 
Richomer.] 

107  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  9,  p.  165,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Historians 
of  France)  has  preserved  a  curious  fragment  of  Sulpioius  Alexander,  an  historian 
far  more  valuable  than  himself. 
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of  a  monarch ;  ”  and  he  contemptuously  threw  the  paper  on  the 
ground.10*  The  indignant  monarch  snatched  at  the  sword  of 
one  of  the  guards,  which  he  struggled  to  draw  from  its  scabbard ; 
and  it  was  not  without  some  degree  of  violence  that  he  was 
prevented  from  using  the  deadly  weapon  against  his  enemy, 
or  against  himself.  A  few  days  after  this  extraordinary  hu  death, 
quarrel,  in  which  he  had  exposed  his  resentment  and  his  M*y  is 
weakness,  the  unfortunate  Valentinian  was  found  strangled  in 
his  apartment;  and  some  pains  were  employed  to  disguise 
the  manifest  guilt  of  Arbogastes,  and  to  persuade  the  world 
that  the  death  of  the  young  emperor  had  been  the  voluntary 
effect  of  his  own  despair.100  His  body  was  conducted  with 
decent  pomp  to  the  sepulchre  of  Milan ;  and  the  archbishop 
pronounced  a  funeral  oration,  to  commemorate  his  virtue  and  his 
misfortunes.110  On  this  occasion,  the  humanity  of  Ambrose 
tempted  him  to  make  a  singular  breach  in  his  theological 
system,  and  to  comfort  the  weeping  sisters  of  Valentinian,  by 
the  firm  assurance  that  their  pious  brother,  though  he  had 
not  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  was  introduced,  without 
difficulty,  into  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss.111 

The  prudence  of  Arbogastes  had  prepared  the  success  of  his  uran*- 
ambitious  designs ;  and  the  provincials,  in  whose  breasts  every  BoSeniui. 
sentiment  of  patriotism  or  loyalty  was  extinguished,  expected,  A,D‘ 
with  tame  resignation,  the  unknown  master,  whom  the  choice 
of  a  Frank  might  place  on  the  Imperial  throne.  But  some 
remains  of  pride  and  prejudice  still  opposed  the  elevation  of 
Arbogastes  himself ;  and  the  judicious  Barbarian  thought  it  more 
advisable  to  reign  under  the  name  of  some  dependent  Roman. 

He  bestowed  the  purple  on  the  rhetorician  Eugenius ; m  whom 

108  [He  tore  it  in  bits  with  hie  nails,  according  to  John  of  Antioch,  loc.  dt.] 

109  Godefroy  (Dissertat.  ad  Philostorg.  p.  429-434)  has  diligently  collected  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Valentinian  II.  The  variations  and  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  contemporary  writers  prove  that  it  waB  secret.  [Hodgkin  discusses  the 
evidence  (Italy  and  her  Invaders,  i.  p.  590,  note  F),  which  he  thinks  does  not 
exclude  the  hypothesis  of  suicide,  though  he  agrees  that  there  was  probably  foul 
play.  The  passage  in  Epiphanius,  De  Mens.  20  (which  gives  the  date),  is  the  moet 
important :  ibpiOilt  &<prw  «r  ry  vaAarttp  ircwyiyrjfxfyoj,  &>s  \6yos.] 

110  De  Obitu  Valentinian.  tom.  ii.  p.  1173-1196.  He  is  forced  to  speak  a  discreet 
and  obscure  language ;  yet  he  is  much  bolder  than  any  layman,  or  perhaps  any 
other  ecclesiastic,  would  have  dared  to  be. 

m  See  c.  51,  p.  1188;  o.  75,  p.  1193.  Dom.  Chardon  (Hist,  des  Sacremens, 
tom.  L  p.  86),  who  owns  that  St.  Ambrose  most  strenuously  maintains  the  indispens- 
able  necessity  of  baptism,  labours  to  reconcile  the  contradiction. 

m  Quern  [leg.  huno]  sibi  Germanus  famulum  delegerat  exul,  is  the  contemptuous 
expression  of  Claudian  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  74).  Eugenius  professed  Christianity ;  but 
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he  had  already  raised  from  the  place  of  his  domestic  secretary 
to  the  rank  of  master  of  the  offices.113*  In  the  course  both  of 
his  private  and  public  service,  the  count  had  always  approved 
the  attachment  and  abilities  of  Eugenius ;  his  learning  and  elo¬ 
quence,  supported  by  the  gravity  of  his  manners,  recommended 
him  to  the  esteem  of  the  people;  and  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  seemed  to  ascend  the  throne  may  inspire  a  favourable 
prejudice  of  his  virtue  and  moderation.  The  ambassadors  of 
the  new  emperor  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  court  of 
Theodosius,  to  communicate,  with  affected  grief,  the  unfortunate 
accident  of  the  death  of  Valentinian ;  and,  without  mentioning 
the  name  of  Arbogastes,  to  request  that  the  monarch  of  the 
East  would  embrace,  as  his  lawful  colleague,  the  respectable 
citizen  who  had  obtained  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  armies 
and  provinces  of  the  West.11*  Theodosius  was  justly  provoked 
that  the  perfidy  of  a  Barbarian  should  have  destroyed,  in  a 
moment,  the  labours  and  the  fruit  of  his  former  victory ;  and 
he  was  excited  by  the  tears  of  his  beloved  wife 114  to  revenge 
the  fate  of  her  unhappy  brother  and  once  more  to  assert  by 
arms  the  violated  majesty  of  the  throne.  But,  as  the  second 
conquest  of  the  West  was  a  task  of  difficulty  and  danger,  he 
dismissed,  with  splendid  presents  and  an  ambiguous  answer, 
the  ambassadors  of  Eugenius ;  and  almost  two  years  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  preparations  of  the  civil  war.  Before  he  formed 
any  decisive  resolution,  the  pious  emperor  was  anxious  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  will  of  Heaven ;  and,  as  the  progress  of  Christianity 
had  silenced  the  oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dodona,  he  consulted 
an  Egyptian  monk,  who  possessed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age, 
the  gift  of  miracles  and  the  knowledge  of  futurity.  Eutropius, 
one  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
embarked  for  Alexandria,  from  whence  he  sailed  up  the  Nile  as 
far  as  the  city  of  Lycopolis,  or  of  Wolves,  in  the  remote  pro- 


hia  secret  attachment  to  Paganism  (Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  22.  Philoetorg.  1.  xi.  o.  2) 
is  probable  in  a  grammarian,  and  would  secure  the  friendship  of  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p. 
276,  277  [o.  54]).  [Gibbon  has  not  sufficiently  insisted  on  the  paganism  as  part  of 
the  political  programme  of  Eugenius  (cp.  chap,  xxviii.  n.  60).] 

U2a  [This  inference  from  Philostorgius  (xi.  2,  fidyurrpos)  is  not  certain.] 
m  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  278  [c.  55])  mentions  this  embassy ;  but  he  is  diverted  by 
another  story  from  relating  the  event.  [But  see  c.  57  ad  init.] 

UA  2uy€Tdpa£fv  ij  tovtou  yap* rdAAct  r&  (kuri\§ta  rbv  &8c\(pby  ikofvpopbrt f.  Zosim. 
1.  iv.  p.  277  [«o.].  He  afterwards  says  (p.  280  [o.  57])  that  Galla  died  in  childbed ; 
and  intimates  that  the  affliction  of  her  husband  was  extreme,  but  short. 
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vince  of  Thebais.116  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  the  holy  John110  had  con¬ 
structed,  with  his  own  hands,  an  humble  cell,  in  which  he  had 
dwelt  above  fifty  years,  without  opening  his  door,  without 
seeing  the  face  of  a  woman,  and  without  tasting  any  food  that 
had  been  prepared  by  fire  or  any  human  art.  Five  days  of  the 
week  he  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation;  but  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  he  regularly  opened  a  small  window,  and  gave 
audience  to  the  crowd  of  suppliants  who  successively  flowed 
from  every  part  of  the  Christian  world.  The  eunuch  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  approached  the  window  with  respectful  steps,  proposed 
his  questions  concerning  the  event  of  the  civil  war,  and  soon 
returned  with  a  favourable  oracle,  which  animated  the  courage 
of  the  emperor  by  the  assurance  of  a  bloody  but  infallible 
victory.117  The  accomplishment  of  the  prediction  was  for¬ 
warded  by  all  the  means  that  human  prudence  could  supply. 

The  industry  of  the  two  master-generals,  Stilicho  and  Timasius, 
was  directed  to  recruit  the  numbers,  and  to  revive  the  discipline, 
of  the  Roman  legions.  The  formidable  troops  of  Barbarians  trtartsuay 
marched  under  the  ensigns  of  their  national  chieftains.  The  006 
Iberian,  the  Arab,  and  the  Goth,  who  gazed  on  each  other 
with  mutual  astonishment,  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
same  prince ;  and  the  renowned  Alaric  acquired,  in  the  school 
of  Theodosius,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  which  he  after¬ 
wards  so  fatally  exerted  for  the  destruction  of  Rome.118 

The  emperor  of  the  West,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  hismsvietonr 
general  Arbogastes,  was  instructed  by  the  misconduct  and  nlus.  x.o. 
misfortune  of  Maximus,  how  dangerous  it  might  prove  to  ex-  tember  t 

u*  Lycopolis  is  the  modern  Sint,  or  Osiot,  a  town  of  Said,  about  the  size  of  St. 

Deny*,  which  drives  a  profitable  trade  with  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  and  has  a  very 
convenient  fountain,  uoujus  potu  signa  virginitatis  eripinntur ".  See  D'Anville, 
Description  de  l’Egypte,  p.  181.  Abulfeda,  Desoript.  dSgypt.  p.  14,  and  the  curious 
annotations,  p.  25,  92,  of  his  editor  Michaelis. 

m  The  life  of  John  of  Lycopolis  is  described  by  his  two  friends,  Rufinus  ().  ii. 
o.  1.  p.  449)  and  Palladius  (Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  43,  p.  738)  in  Rosweyde’s  great  Collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Vitn  Patrum.  [See  Acta  Sanctorum,  27  Mart.  iii.  693  sgg.]  Tillemont 
(M6m.  Ecq16b.  tom.  x.  p.  718,  720)  has  settled  the  Chronology. 

U1  Sozoman,  L  vii.  a.  22.  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  i.  312)  mentions  the  eunuch's 
journey :  but  he  most  contemptuously  derides  the  Egyptian  dreams  and  the  oracles 
of  the  Nile. 

us  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  280  [c.  57].  Socrates,  1.  vii.  10.  Alario  himself  (de  Bell. 

Getioo,  624)  dwells  with  more  oomplacenoy  on  his  early  exploits  against  the 
Romans. 

.  •  .  Tot  Aiigustos  Hebro  qui  teste  fugavi. 

Tet  his  vanity  could  scarcely  have  proved  this  plurality  of  flying  emperors. 
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tend  the  line  of  defence  against  a  skilful  antagonist,  who  was 
free  to  press  or  to  suspend,  to  contract  or  to  multiply,  his 
various  methods  of  attack.119  Ar  bo  gas  tea  fixed  his  station  on 
the  confines  of  Italy :  the  troops  of  Theodosius  were  permitted 
to  occupy  without  resistance  the  provinces  of  Pannonia  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps ;  and  even  the  passages  of  the 
mountains  were  negligently,  or  perhaps  artfully,  abandoned 
to  the  bold  invader.  He  descended  from  the  hills,  and  beheld, 
with  some  astonishment,  the  formidable  camp  of  the  Gauls 
and  Germans  that  covered  with  arms  and  tents  the  open 
country  which  extends  to  the  walls  of  Aquileia  and  the  banks 
(Wipbtehj  of  the  Frigidus,1”  or  Cold  Biver.m  This  narrow  theatre  of  the 
war,  circumscribed  by  the  Alps  and  the  Hadriatic,  did  not 
allow  much  room  for  the  operations  of  military  skill;  the 
spirit  of  Arbogastes  would  have  disdained  a  pardon;  his 
guilt  extinguished  the  hope  of  a  negotiation ;  and  Theodosius 
was  impatient  to  satisfy  his  glory  and  revenge  by  the  chastise¬ 
ment  of  the  assassins  of  Valentinian.  Without  weighing  the 
natural  and  artificial  obstacles  that  opposed  his  efforts,  the 
tsept.  si  emperor  of  the  East  immediately  attacked  the  fortifications 
of  his  rivals,  assigned  the  post  of  honourable  danger  to  the 
Goths,  and  cherished  a  secret  wish  that  the  bloody  conflict 
might  diminish  the  pride  and  numbers  of  the  conquerors. 
Ten  thousand  of  those  auxiliaries,  and  Bacurius,  general  of  the 
Iberians,  died  bravely  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  victory 
was  not  purchased  by  their  blood ;  the  Gauls  maintained  their 
advantage ;  and  the  approach  of  night  protected  the  disorderly 
flight,  or  retreat,  of  the  troops  of  Theodosius.  The  emperor 
retired  to  the  adjacent  hills ;  where  he  passed  a  disconsolate 

119  Glandian  (in  iv.  Cons.  Honor.  77,  Ac.)  contrast*  the  military  plans  of  the  two 
usurpers : 

.  .  .  Novitas  audere  priorem 

Suadebat ;  cautumque  da  bant  exempla  sequentem. 

Hio  nova  moliri  prsceps  :  hie  qnnrere  tutus 
Provides.  Hio  fusis ;  oolleotiB  viribus  ilie. 

Hio  vagus  exourrens ;  hie  intra  claustra  reductus ; 

Dissimiles,  sed  morte  pares.  .  .  . 

**  The  Frigidus,  a  small  though  memorable  stream  in  the  country  of  Goreta, 
now  called  the  Vipao  [Wipbaoh],  falls  into  the  Sontius,  or  Lisonso,  above  Aquileia, 
some  miles  from  the  Hadriatio.  See  D’Anville’s  Ancient  and  Modern  Maps, 
and  the  Italia  Antiqua  of  Cluverius  (tom.  i.  p.  188).  [Hodgkin  thinks  the  battle 
was  fought  near  Heidenschafft,  i.  p.  578.] 

m  Claudian's  wit  is  intolerable :  the  snow  was  dyed  red ;  the  cold  river  smoked ; 
and  the  channel  must  have  been  choked  with  oaroases,  if  the  current  had  not  been 
swelled  with  blood. 
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night,  without  sleep,  without  provisions,  and  without  hopes ; m 
except  that  strong  assurance  which,  under  the  most  desperate 
circumstances,  the  independent  mind  may  derive  from  the 
contempt  of  fortune  and  of  life.  The  triumph  of  Eugenius 
was  celebrated  by  the  insolent  and  dissolute  joy  of  his  camp ; 
whilst  the  active  and  vigilant  Arbogastes  secretly  detached 
a  considerable  body  of  troops,  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  to  encompass  the  rear  of  the  Eastern  army.  The 
dawn  of  day  discovered  to  the  eyes  of  Theodosius  the  ex-ts«pt. 
tent  and  the  extremity  of  his  danger;  but  his  apprehensions 
were  soon  dispelled  by  a  friendly  message  from  the  leaders 
of  those  troops,  who  expressed  their  inclination  to  desert  the 
standard  of  the  tyrant.  The  honourable  and  lucrative  rewards, 
which  they  stipulated  as  the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were 
granted  without  hesitation;  and,  as  ink  and  paper  could  not 
easily  be  procured,  the  emperor  subscribed,  on  his  own  tablets, 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  spirit  of  his  soldiers  was 
revived  by  this  seasonable  reinforcement ;  and  they  again  marched 
with  confidence,  to  surprise  the  camp  of  a  tyrant  whose  principal 
officers  appeared  to  distrust  either  the  justice  or  the  suocess  of 
his  arms.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  violent  tempest,133 
such  as  is  often  felt  among  the  Alps,  suddenly  arose  from 
the  East.  The  army  of  Theodosius  was  sheltered  by  their 
position  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  wind,  which  blew  a  cloud 
of  dust  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  disordered  their  ranks, 
wrested  their  weapons  from  their  hands,  and  diverted  or  re¬ 
pelled  their  ineffectual  javelins.  This  accidental  advantage 
was  skilfully  improved;  the  violence  of  the  storm  was 
magnified  by  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the  Gauls ;  and  they 
yielded  without  shame  to  the  invisible  powers  of  heaven,  who 

m  Theodoret  affirms  that  St.  John  and  St.  Philip  appeared  to  the  waking,  or 
sleeping,  emperor,  on  horseback,  Ac.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  apostolio  chivalry, 
which  afterwards  became  so  popular  in  Spain  and  in  the  Crusades. 

m  Te  propter,  gelidis  Aquilo  de  monte  procellis 
Obruit  adversas  acies ;  revolutaque  tela 
Vertit  in  auctores,  et  turbine  reppulit  hastas. 

0  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  oui  fundit  ab  antris 
JEJolus  armatas  hyemes ;  cui  militat  ^Sther, 

Et  oonjurati  veniunt  ad  classica  venti. 

These  famous  lines  of  Claudian  (in  iii.  Cons.  Honor.  93,  Ac.  a.d.  396)  are  alleged 
by  his  contemporaries,  Augustin  and  Orosius ;  who  suppress  the  Pagan  deity  of 
jfiolus ;  and  add  some  circumstances  from  the  information  of  eye-witnesses.  With¬ 
in  lour  months  after  the  victory,  it  was  compared  by  Ambrose  to  the  miraculous 
victories  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 

vol.  in. — 13 
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seemed  to  militate  on  the  side  of  the  pious  emperor.  His 
victory  was  decisive;  and  the  deaths  of  his  two  rivals  were 
distinguished  only  by  the  difference  of  their  characters.  The 
rhetorician  Eugenius,  who  had  almost  acquired  the  dominion 
of  the  world,  was  reduced  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the  con¬ 
queror;  and  the  unrelenting  soldiers  separated  his  head  from 
his  body,  as  he  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius. 
Arbogastes,  after  the  loss  of  a  battle  in  which  he  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  general,  wandered  several  days 
among  the  mountains.  But,  when  he  was  convinced  that  his 
cause  was  desperate,  and  his  escape  impracticable,  the  in¬ 
trepid  Barbarian  imitated  the  example  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  turned  his  sword  against  his  own  breast.  The  fate  of  the 
empire  was  determined  in  a  narrow  comer  of  Italy,  and  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  house  of  Valentinian  embraced  the 
archbishop  of  Milan,  and  graoiously  received  the  submission  of 
the  provinces  of  the  West.  Those  provinces  were  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  rebellion ;  while  the  inflexible  courage  of  Ambrose 
alone  had  resisted  the  claims  of  successful  usurpation.  With 
a  manly  freedom,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  any  other 
subject,  the  archbishop  rejected  the  gifts  of  Eugenius,  declined 
his  correspondence,  and  withdrew  himself  from  Milan,  to  avoid 
the  odious  presence  of  a  tyrant,  whose  downfall  he  predicted  in 
discreet  and  ambiguous  language.  The  merit  of  Ambrose  was 
applauded  by  the  conqueror,  who  secured  the  attachment  of  the 
people  by  his  alliance  with  the  church ;  and  the  clemency  of 
Theodosius  is  ascribed  to  the  humane  intercession  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Milan.1*4 

After  the  defeat  of  Eugenius,  the  merit,  as  well  as  the 
authority,  of  Theodosius  was  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world.  The  experience  of  his 
past  conduct  encouraged  the  most  pleasing  expectations  of  his 
future  reign ;  and  the  age  of  the  emperor,  which  did  not  exceed 
fifty  years,  seemed  to  extend  the  prospect  of  the  public  felicity. 
His  death,  only  four  months  after  his  victory,  was  considered 

m  The  events  of  this  eivii  war  are  gathered  from  Ambrose  (tom.  ii.  epist.  lxii.  p. 
1022  [op.  Ep.  57]),  Paulinos  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  26-34),  Augustin  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  26), 
Oro8ius  (1.  vii.  o.  35),  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  o.  24),  Theodore t  (1.  v.  o.  24),  Zosimus  (1.  iv. 
p.  281,  282  [a.  58]),  Claudi&n  (in  iii.  Cons.  Hon.  63-105,  in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  70-117), 
and  the  Chronicles  published  b y  Soaliger.  [See  also  Philos torgi us,  xi.  2 ;  Socrates, 
y.  ?5 ;  Victor,  Epit. ;  and  cp.  Sievers,  Studien,  p.  326  g.  Cp.  Appendix  9.] 
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by  the  people  as  an  unforeseen  and  fatal  event,  which  destroyed 
in  a  moment  the  hopes  of  the  rising  generation.  But  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  ease  and  luxury  had  secretly  nourished  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  disease.126  The  strength  of  Theodosius  was  unable  to 
support  the  sudden  and  violent  transition  from  the  palace  to 
the  camp ;  and  the  increasing  symptoms  of  a  dropsy  announced 
the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  emperor.  The  opinion,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  interest,  of  the  public  had  confirmed  the  division  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  empires ;  and  the  two  royal  youths,  [Arcadia.. 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  who  had  already  obtained,  from  the  Ho'noiina. ' 
tenderness  of  their  father,  the  title  of  Augustus,  were  destined 898,Nov  S01 
to  fill  the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and  of  Borne.  Those 
princes  were  not  permitted  to  share  the  danger  and  glory  of 
the  civil  war;126  but,  as  soon  as  Theodosius  had  triumphed 
over  his  unworthy  rivals,  he  called  his  younger  son  Honorius 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  victory  and  to  receive  the  sceptre  of 
the  West  from  the  hands  of  his  dying  father.  The  arrival  of 
Honorius  at  Milan  was  welcomed  by  a  splendid  exhibition  of 
the  games  of  the  Circus ;  and  the  emperor,  though  he  was  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  weight  of  his  disorder,  contributed  by  his  presence 
to  the  public  joy.  But  the  remains  of  his  strength  were  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  painful  effort  which  he  made  to  assist  at  the 
spectacles  of  the  morning.  Honorius  supplied,  during  the  rest 
of  the  day,  the  place  of  his  father ;  and  the  great  Theodosius 
expired  in  the  ensuing  night.  Notwithstanding  the  recent 
animosities  of  a  civil  war,  his  death  was  universally  lamented. 

The  Barbarians,  whom  he  had  vanquished,  and  the  churchmen, 
by  whom  he  had  been  subdued,  celebrated  with  loud  and  sincere 
applause,  the  qualities  of  the  deceased  emperor  which  appeared 
the  most  valuable  in  their  eyes.  The  Bomans  were  terrified  by 
the  impending  dangers  of  a  feeble  and  divided  administration ; 
and  every  disgraceful  moment  of  the  unfortunate  reigns  of  Ar¬ 
cadius  and  Honorius  revived  the  memory  of  their  irreparable  loss. 

In  the  faithful  picture  of  the  virtues  of  Theodosius,  hisoorru^ 
imperfections  have  not  been  dissembled :  the  act  of  cruelty,  and  times  8 

19  This  disease,  ascribed  by  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  26)  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  is  re¬ 
presented  by  Philostorgias  (1.  xi.  c.  2)  as  the  effect  of  sloth  and  intemperance  :  for 
which  Photius  calls  him  an  impudent  liar  (Godefroy,  Dissert,  p.  438). 

m  Zosimus  supposes  that  the  boy  Honorius  accompanied  his  father  A.  iv.  p. 

280  [c.  68]).  Yet  the  quanto  flagrabant  pectora  voto,  is  all  that  flattery  would  allow 
to  a  oontemporary  poet ;  who  clearly  describes  the  emperor’s  refusal  and  the  journey 
of  Honorius,  ajtir  the  victory  (Claudian.  in  iii.  Cons.  78-126). 
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the  habits  of  indolence,  which  tarnished  the  glory  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Roman  princes.  An  historian,  perpetually 
adverse  to  the  fame  of  Theodosius,  has  exaggerated  his  vices 
and  their  pernicious  effects ;  he  boldly  asserts  that  every  rank 
of  subjeots  imitated  the  effeminate  manners  of  their  sovereign  ; 
that  every  species  of  corruption  polluted  the  course  of  public 
and  private  life ;  and  that  the  feeble  restraints  of  order  and 
decency  were  insufficient  to  resist  the  progress  of  that  degener¬ 
ate  spirit  which  sacrifices,  without  a  blush,  the  consideration  of 
duty  and  interest  to  the  base  indulgence  of  sloth  and  appetite.127 
The  complaints  of  contemporary  writers,  who  deplore  the  in¬ 
crease  of  luxury  and  depravation  of  manners,  are  commonly 
expressive  of  their  peculiar  temper  and  situation.  There  are 
few  observers  who  possess  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  revolutions  of  society ;  and  who  are  capable  of  discovering 
the  nice  and  secret  springs  of  action  which  impel,  in  the  same 
uniform  direction,  the  blind  and  capricious  passions  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  individuals.  If  it  can  be  affirmed,  with  any  degree  of 
truth,  that  the  luxury  of  the  Romans  was  more  shameless  and 
dissolute  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  than  in  the  age  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  perhaps,  or  of  Augustus,  the  alteration  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  beneficial  improvements,  which  had  gradually  increased 
the  stock  of  national  riches.  A  long  period  of  calamity  or  decay 
must  have  checked  the  industry,  and  diminished  the  wealth,  of 
the  people ;  and  their  profuse  luxury  must  have  been  the  result 
of  that  indolent  despair  which  enjoys  the  present  hour  and 
declines  the  thoughts  of  futurity.  The  uncertain  condition  of 
their  property  discouraged  the  subjects  of  Theodosius  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  those  useful  and  laborious  undertakings  which  require 
an  immediate  expense  and  promise  a  slow  and  distant  advant¬ 
age.  The  frequent  examples  of  ruin  and  desolation  tempted 
them  not  to  spare  the  remains  of  a  patrimony  which  might, 
every  hour,  become  the  prey  of  the  rapacious  Goth.  And  the 
mad  prodigality  which  prevails  in  the  confusion  of  a  shipwreck 
or  a  siege  may  serve  to  explain  the  progress  of  luxury  amidst 
the  misfortunes  and  terrors  of  a  sinking  nation. 

The  infan-  The  effeminate  luxury  which  infected  the  manners  of  courts 
Mdde  their  and  cities  had  instilled  a  secret  and  destructive  poison  into  the 
*Jrmour  camps  of  the  legions ;  and  their  degeneracy  has  been  marked 

w  Zoeimus,  L  iv.  p.  244  [e.  33]. 
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by  the  pen  of  a  military  writer  who  had  accurately  studied  the 
genuine  and  ancient  principles  of  Boman  discipline.  It  is  the 
just  and  important  observation  of  Vegetius  that  the  infantry 
was  invariably  covered  with  defensive  armour,  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gratian.  The 
relaxation  of  discipline  and  the  disuse  of  exercise  rendered 
the  soldiers  less  able,  and  less  willing,  to  support  the  fatigues 
of  the  service ;  they  complained  of  the  weight  of  the  armour, 
which  they  seldom  wore ;  and  they  successfully  obtained  the 
permission  of  laying  aside  both  their  cuirasses  and  their  helmets. 
The  heavy  weapons  of  their  ancestors,  the  short  sword  and  the 
formidable  pUum,  which  had  subdued  the  world,  insensibly 
dropped  from  their  feeble  hands.  As  the  use  of  the  shield 
is  incompatible  with  that  of  the  bow,  they  reluctantly  marched 
into  the  field ;  condemned  to  suffer  either  the  pain  of  wounds 
or  the  ignominy  of  flight,  and  always  disposed  to  prefer  the 
more  shameful  alternative.  The  cavalry  of  the  Goths,  the 
Huns  and  the  Alani  had  felt  the  benefits,  and  adopted  the 
use,  of  defensive  armour ;  and,  as  they  excelled  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  missile  weapons,  they  easily  overwhelmed  the  naked 
and  trembling  legions,  whose  heads  and  breasts  were  exposed, 
without  defence,  to  the  arrows  of  the  Barbarians.  The  loss 
of  armies,  the  destruction  of  cities,  and  the  dishonour  of  the 
Boman  name  ineffectually  solicited  the  successors  of  Gratian 
to  restore  the  helmets  and  cuirasses  of  the  infantry.  The 
enervated  soldiers  abandoned  their  own  and  the  public  defence ; 
and  their  pusillanimous  indolence  may  be  considered  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire.128 

Vegetius,  de  Be  Miiitari,  1.  i.  o.  10.  The  series  of  calamities  whioh  he  marks 
oompel  us  to  believe  that  the  Hero  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  book  is  the  last  and 
most  inglorious  of  the  Valentinians.  [This  view  is  maintained  by  0.  Seeok 
(Hermes,  11,  61  9qqX  who  contests  the  usual  identification  with  Theodosius  i. 
Theodosius  ii.  has  also  been  conjectured.  The  minor  limit  for  the  date  of  the 
Epitome  rsi  Militaris  is  a.d.  450  (determined  by  the  entry  in  some  Mss. :  FI.  Eutro- 
pius  emendavi  sine  exemplario  Constantinopolim  Valentlniano  Aug  vii  et  Abieni). 
The  work  is  by  no  means  critical  or  trustworthy.  Cp.  Fftrster,  de  fide  Vegetii, 
1879.] 
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CHAPTER  XXVIH 


Final  Destruction  of  Paganism — Introduction  of  the  Worship 
of  Saints,  and  Relics,  among  the  Christians 


The  de¬ 
struction 
of  the 
Penan 
religion. 
A.D.  378*806 


THE  ruin  of  Paganism,1  in  the  age  of  Theodosius,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  example  of  the  total  extirpation  of  any 
ancient  and  popular  superstition;  and  may  therefore 
deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  singular  event  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  The  Christians,  more  especially  the  clergy, 
had  impatiently  supported  the  prudent  delays  of  Constantine 
and  the  equal  toleration  of  the  elder  Valentinian;  nor  could 
they  deem  their  conquest  perfect  or  secure,  as  long  as  their 
adversaries  were  permitted  to  exist.  The  influence  which 
Ambrose  and  his  brethren  had  acquired  over  the  youth  of 
Gratian  and  the  piety  of  Theodosius  was  employed  to  infuse 
the  maxims  of  persecution  into  the  breasts  of  their  Imperial 
proselytes.  Two  specious  principles  of  religious  jurisprudence 
were  established,  from  whence  they  deduced  a  direct  and  rigor¬ 
ous  conclusion  against  the  subjects  of  the  empire  who  still  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors :  that  the  magistrate 
is,  in  some  measure,  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  he  neglects  to 
prohibit  or  to  punish;  and,  that  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
fabulous  deities  and  real  daemons  is  the  most  abominable  crime 
against  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Creator.  The  laws  of 
Moses  and  the  examples  of  Jewish  history8  were  hastily,  per¬ 
haps  erroneously,  applied  by  the  clergy  to  the  mild  and  universal 


1  [For  the  works  of  Lasaolx,  Sohultae,  and  Boissier  on  the  decline  of  paganism 
Bee  vol.  ii.f  Appendix  1,  p.  567.] 

#St.  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  de  Obit.  Theodos.  p.  1208)  expressly  praises  and  re- 
oommends  the  zeal  of  Josiah  in  the  destruction  of  idolatry.  The  language  of 
Julius  Firmicu8  Materaus  on  the  same  subject  (de  Errore  Profan.  Belig.  p.  467, 
edit.  Gronov.)  is  piously  inhuman.  Neo  filio  jubet  (the  Mosaic  Law)  paroi,  nee 
fratri,  et  per  amatam  conjugem  gladium  vindicem  ducit,  Ac. 
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reign  of  Christianity.’  The  zeal  of  the  emperors  was  excited 
to  vindicate  their  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  Deity;  and 
the  temples  of  the  Roman  world  were  subverted,  about  sixty 
years  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine. 

From  the  age  of  Numa  to  the  reign  of  Gratian  the  Romans  state  of 
preserved  the  regular  succession  of  the  several  colleges  of  the 
sacerdotal  order.4  Fifteen  Pontiffs  exercised  their  supreme  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  things  and  persons  that  were  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  gods ;  and  the  various  questions  which  perpetually 
arose  in  a  loose  and  traditionary  system  were  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  their  holy  tribunal.  Fifteen  grave  and  learned 
Augubs  observed  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  prescribed  the 
actions  of  heroes,  according  to  the  flight  of  birds.  Fifteen 
keepers  of  the  Sybilline  books  (their  name  of  Quindbgemvibs 
was  derived  from  their  number)  occasionally  consulted  the 
history  of  future,  and  as  it  should  seem,  of  contingent,  events. 

Six  VbstaijS  devoted  their  virginity  to  the  guard  of  the  sacred 
fire  and  of  the  unknown  pledges  of  the  duration  of  Rome; 
which  no  mortal  had  been  suffered  to  behold  with  impunity.6 
Seven  Epueos*  prepared  the  table  of  the  gods,  conducted  the 
solemn  procession,  and  regulated  the  ceremonies,  of  the  annual 
festival.  The  three  Flamens7  of  Jupiter,  of  Mars,  and  of 
Quirinus,  were  considered  as  the  peculiar  ministers  of  the 
three  most  powerful  deities  who  watched  over  the  fate  of  Rome 
and  of  the  universe.  The  King  of  the  Sacbefioes  represented 
the  person  of  Numa,  and  of  his  successors,  in  the  religious 


•Bayle  (tom.  ii.  p.  406,  in  his  Commentaire  Philosophique)  justifies  and  limits 
these  intolerant  laws  by  the  temporal  reign  of  Jehovah  over  the  Jews.  The  attempt 
is  laudable. 

4  See  the  outlines  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  Cicero  (de  Legibus,  ii.  7,  8),  Livy 
fi.  20),  Dionysius  Halicamassensis  (1.  ii.  p.  119-129,  edit.  Hudson,  oo.  64  *2?.),  Beau¬ 
fort  (fUpublique  Romaine,  tom.  i.  p.  1-90),  and  Moyle  (vol.  i.  p.  10-55).  The  last  is 
the  work  of  an  English  Whig,  as  well  as  of  a  Roman  antiquary.  [The  number  of 
Pontiffs  and  Augurs  first  reached  fifteen  in  the  time  of  Sulla.  A  sixteenth  Augur 
was  added  by  Julius  Ceesar.  The  emperor  (after  a.d.  29)  had  power  to  create 
additional  AugurB.J 

*  These  mystic  and  perhaps  imaginary  symbols  have  given  birth  to  various  fables 
and  conjectures.  It  Beems  probable  that  the  Palladium  was  a  small  statue  (three 
cubits  and  a  half  high)  of  Minerva,  with  a  lance  and  distaff ;  that  it  was  usually 
inclosed  in  a  seria,  or  barrel ;  and  that  a  similar  barrel  was  placed  by  its  side  to  dis- 
ooncert  curiosity  or  sacrilege.  See  Mezeriac  (Comment,  sur  lea  Epttres  d’Ovide, 
tom.  i.  p.  60-66)  and  Lipsius  (tom.  iii.  p.  610,  de  YestA,  Ac.  c.  10). 

•[Cp.  Lucan,  i.  602.  The  Epulo  was  oalled  Septemvir  epulonum.] 

7  [In  the  later  Republic  there  were  also  a  number  of  minor  Flamens ;  in  all 
fifteen.  For  some  of  the  names,  see  Yarro,  L.  L.  vii.  44.] 
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functions  which  oould  he  performed  only  by  royal  hands.  The 
confraternities  of  the  Saxjans,  the  Lupercals,  See.,  practised 
such  rites  as  might  extort  a  smile  of  contempt  from  every 
reasonable  man,  with  a  lively  confidence  of  recommending 
themselves  to  the  favour  of  the  immortal  gods.  The  authority 
which  the  Roman  priests  had  formerly  obtained  in  the  counsels 
of  the  republic  was  gradually  abolished  by  the  establishment 
of  monarchy  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire.  But  the 
dignity  of  their  sacred  character  was  still  protected  by  the 
laws  and  manners  of  their  country ;  and  they  still  continued, 
more  especially  the  college  of  pontiffs,  to  exercise  in  the  capital, 
and  sometimes  in  the  provinces,  the  rights  of  their  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  jurisdiction.  Their  robes  of  purple,  chariots  of  state, 
and  sumptuous  entertainments  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
people ;  and  they  received,  from  the  consecrated  lands  and  the 
publio  revenue,  an  ample  stipend,  which  liberally  supported 
the  splendour  of  the  priesthood  and  all  the  expenses  of  the 
religious  worship  of  the  state.  As  the  service  of  the  altar  was 
not  incompatible  with  the  command  of  armies,  the  Romans, 
after  their  consulships  and  triumphs,  aspired  to  the  place  of 
pontiff  or  of  augur;  the  seats  of  Cicero8 9  and  Pompey  were 
filled,  in  the  fourth  century,  by  the  most  illustrious  members 
of  the  senate;  and  the  dignity  of  their  birth  reflected  ad¬ 
ditional  splendour  on  their  sacerdotal  character.  The  fifteen 
priests  who  composed  the  college  of  pontiffs  enjoyed  a  more 
distinguished  rank  as  the  companions  of  their  sovereign ;  and 
the  Christian  emperors  condescended  to  accept  the  robe  and 
ensigns  which  were  appropriated  to  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff. 
But,  when  Gratian  ascended  the  throne,  more  scrupulous,  or 
more  enlightened,  he  sternly  rejected  those  profane  symbols ;  * 
to.  a.d.  applied  to  the  servioe  of  the  state,  or  of  the  church,  the 
m  ei  revenues  of  the  priests  and  vestals ;  abolished  their  honours 
and  immunities;  and  dissolved  the  ancient  fabric  of  Roman 
superstition,  which  was  supported  by  the  opinions  and  habits 

8Gioero  frankly  (ad  Atticum,  1.  ii.  epist.  5)  or  indirectly  (ad  Familiar.  1.  xv. 
epist.  4)  confesses  that  the  Augurate  is  the  supreme  objeot  of  his  wishes.  Pliny 
is  proud  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Cicero  (1.  iv.  epist.  8)t  and  the  ohain  of 
tradition  might  be  continued  from  history  and  marbles. 

9  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  249,  250  [c.  36].  I  have  suppressed  the  foolish  pun  about 
Pontifex  and  Maximus,  [Op.  Hodgkin,  i.  400.  For  probable  date  (875  a.dJ  see 
Mommsen,  Staatsreoht,  ii1.  p.  1108.  In  an  inscr.  of  370  a.d.  Gratian  is  Pont. 
Max. ;  0. 1.  L.  vi.  1175.] 
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of  eleven  hundred  years.10  Paganism  was  still  the  constitutional 
religion  of  the  senate.  The  hall,  or  temple,  in  which  they 
assembled,  was  adorned  by  the  statue  and  altar  of  Victory ; 11 
a  majestic  female  standing  on  a  globe,  with  flowing  garments, 
expanded  wings,  and  a  crown  of  laurel  in  her  outstretched 
hand.10  The  senators  were  sworn  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess 
to  observe  the  lawB  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire ;  and  a 
solemn  offering  of  wine  and  incense  was  the  ordinary  prelude 
of  their  public  deliberations.1*  The  removal  of  this  ancient 
monument  was  the  only  injury  which  Constantins  had  offered  u.d  ssti 
to  the  superstition  of  the  Romans.  The  altar  of  Victory  was 
again  restored  by  Julian,  tolerated  by  Valentinian,  and  once  u.d.  mmi 
more  banished  from  the  senate  by  the  zeal  of  Gratian.14  Butu.D.saai 
the  emperor  yet  spared  the  statues  of  the  gods,  which  were 
exposed  to  the  public  veneration ;  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
templeB,  or  chapels,  still  remained  to  satisfy  the  devotion  of  the 
people;  and  in  every  quarter  of  Rome  the  delicacy  of  the 
Christians  was  offended  by  the  fumes  of  idolatrous  sacrifice.10 

But  the  Christians  formed  the  least  numerous  party  in  the  Petition  of 
senate  of  Rome ; 10  and  it  was  only  by  their  absence  that  they  tor  the* 
could  express  their  dissent  from  the  legal,  though  profane,  viotory. 
acts  of  a  Pagan  majority.  In  that  assembly,  the  dying  embers  i"D‘ 384 
of  freedom  were,  for  a  moment,  revived  and  inflamed  by  the 
breath  of  fanaticism.  Four  respectable  deputations  were  suc¬ 
cessively  voted  to  the  Imperial  court17  to  represent  the 

w  [Compare  C.  I.  L.  6,  749:  antra  facft  sumptnsqne  tuoa  nee  Roma  requirit.] 

nThis  statue  was  transported  from  Tarentum  to  Rome,  placed  in  the  Curia 
Julia  by  Caesar,  and  decorated  by  Augustus  with  the  spoils  of  Egypt. 

Nprudentius  ([in  Symm.]  1.  ii.  in  initio)  has  drawn  a  very  awkward  portrait  of 
Victory ;  but  the  ourious  reader  will  obtain  more  satisfaction  from  Montfauoon’s 
Antiquities  (tom.  i.  p.  341). 

u  See  Suetonius  (in  August,  o.  35)  and  the  Exordium  of  Pliny’s  Panegyric. 

14  These  facts  are  mutually  allowed  by  the  two  advocates,  Symmachus  and 
Ambrose. 

°  The  Notitia  Urbis ,  more  recent  than  Constantine,  does  not  find  one  Christian 
church  worthy  to  be  named  among  the  edifices  of  the  oity.  Ambrose  (tom.  ii. 
epist.  xvii.  p.  825)  deplores  the  public  scandals  of  Rome,  which  continually  offended 
the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  nostrils  of  the  faithful. 

1#  Ambrose  repeatedly  affirms,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense  (Moyle’s 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  147),  that  the  Christians  had  a  majority  in  the  senate. 

1TThe  first  (a. d.  382)  to  Gratian,  who  refused  them  audience.  The  second 
(a.d.  384)  to  Valentinian,  when  the  field  was  disputed  by  Symmachus  and 
Ambrose.  The  third  (a.d.  388  [so  Gfildenpenning,  p.  172  (a.d.  888*9);  but 
Seeck  puts  it  in  891,  Chronol.  SymmcLch .  in  M.  G.  H.  Auct.  Ant.  vi.  p.  lviii. 

See  Prosper,  de  Prom.  Dei,  iii.  38])  to  Theodosius;  and  the  fourth  (a.d.  392 
[Ambrose,  ep.  67])  to  Valentinian.  Lardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p. 

872*399)  fairly  represents  the  whole  transaction. 
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grievances  of  the  priesthood  and  the  senate ;  and  to  solicit  the 
restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory.  The  conduct  of  this  important 
business  was  entrusted  to  the  eloquent  Symmachus,18  a  wealthy 
and  noble  senator,  who  united  the  sacred  characters  of  pontiff 
and  augur  with  the  civil  dignities  of  proconsul  of  Africa  and 
prefect  of  the  city.  The  breast  of  Symmachus  was  animated 
by  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  cause  of  expiring  Paganism ;  and 
his  rehgious  antagonists  lamented  the  abuse  of  his  genius, 
and  the  inefficacy  of  his  moral  virtues.19  The  orator,  whose 
petition  is  extant  to  the  emperor  Valentinian,  was  conscious 
of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  office  which  he  had  assumed. 
He  cautiously  avoids  every  topic  which  might  appear  to  reflect 
on  the  religion  of  his  sovereign ;  humbly  deolares  that  prayers 
and  entreaties  are  his  only  arms ;  and  artfully  draws  his  argu¬ 
ments  from  the  schools  of  rhetorio  rather  than  from  those  of 
philosophy.  Symmachus  endeavours  to  seduce  the  imagination 
of  a  young  prince,  by  displaying  the  attributes  of  the  goddess 
of  victory ;  he  insinuates  that  the  confiscation  of  the  revenues, 
which  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  was  a 
measure  unworthy  of  his  liberal  and  disinterested  character ; 
and  he  maintains  that  the  Roman  sacrifices  would  be  deprived 
of  their  force  and  energy,  if  they  were  no  longer  celebrated 
at  the  expense,  as  well  as  in  the  name,  of  the  republic.  Even 
scepticism  is  made  to  supply  an  apology  for  superstition.  The 
great  and  incomprehensible  secret  of  the  universe  eludes  the 
enquiry  of  man.  Where  reason  cannot  instruct,  custom  may 
be  permitted  to  guide;  and  every  nation  seems  to  consult 
the  dictates  of  prudence  by  a  faithful  attachment  to  those 
rites  and  opinions  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  ages. 
If  those  ages  have  been  crowned  with  glory  and  prosperity, 
if  the  devout  people  has  frequently  obtained  the  blessings 
which  they  have  solicited  at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  it  must 
appear  still  more  advisable  to  persist  in  the  same  salutary 

18  Symmaohus,  who  was  invested  with  all  the  oivil  and  sacerdotal  honours,  re¬ 
presented  the  emperor  under  the  two  characters  of  PorUifsx  Maximus  and  Princeps 
8enatus.  See  the  proud  inscription  at  the  head  of  his  works. 

19  As  if  any  one,  says  Prudentius  (in  Symmach.  i.  639),  should  dig  in  the  mud 
with  an  instrument  of  gold  and  ivory.  Even  saints,  and  polemic  saints,  treat  this 
adversary  with  respect  and  civility.  [One  of  the  chief  pagan  Senators  was  Flavianus, 
Prnt.  Praaf.  of  Italy.  There  is  extant  a  virulent  attack  on  him  of  unknown 
authorship  printed  in  the  Bevue  Archtologique,  1868,  June.  Cp.  Mommsen,  in 
HermeB,  vol.  4, 1870,  p.  350  sqq.] 
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practice ;  and  not  to  risk  the  unknown  perils  that  may  attend  any 
rash  innovations.  The  test  of  antiquity  and  success  was  applied 
with  singular  advantage  to  the  religion  of  Numa ;  and  Home 
herself,  the  celestial  genius  that  presided  over  the  fates  of  the 
city,  is  introduced  by  the  orator  to  plead  her  own  cause  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  emperors.  “Most  excellent  princes,”  says 
the  venerable  matron,  “fathers  of  your  country!  pity  and 
respect  my  age,  which  has  hitherto  flowed  in  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  piety.  Since  I  do  not  repent,  permit  me  to  continue 
in  the  practice  of  my  ancient  rites.  Since  I  am  born  free, 
allow  me  to  enjoy  my  domestic  institutions.  This  religion 
has  reduced  the  world  under  my  laws.  These  rites  have  re¬ 
pelled  Hannibal  from  the  city,  and  the  Gauls  from  the  capitol. 

Were  my  grey  hairs  reserved  for  such  intolerable  disgrace  ?  I 
am  ignorant *°  of  the  new  system  that  I  am  required  to  adopt ;  but 
I  am  well  assured  that  the  correction  of  old  age  is  always  an 
ungrateful  and  ignominious  office.”  21  The  fears  of  the  people 
supplied  what  the  discretion  of  the  orator  had  suppressed ;  and 
the  calamities  which  afflicted,  or  threatened,  the  declining 
empire  were  unanimously  imputed,  by  the  Pagans,  to  the  new 
religion  of  Christ  and  of  Constantine. 

But  the  hopes  of  Symmachus  were  repeatedly  baffled  by  the  conversion 
firm  and  dexterous  opposition  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan ;  who  a,dBs68.*o. 
fortified  the  emperors  against  the  fallacious  eloquence  of  the 
advocate  of  Borne.  In  this  controversy,  Ambrose  condescends 
to  speak  the  language  of  a  philosopher,  and  to  ask,  with  some 
oontempt,  why  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  introduce  an 
imaginary  and  invisible  power,  as  the  cause  of  those  victories 
which  were  sufficiently  explained  by  the  valour  and  discipline 
of  the  legions?  He  justly  derides  the  absurd  reverence  for 
antiquity  which  oould  only  tend  to  discourage  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  art  and  to  replunge  the  human  race  into  their  original 
barbarism.  From  thence  gradually  rising  to  a  more  lofty  and 
theological  tone,  he  pronounces  that  Christianity  alone  is  the 
doctrine  of  truth  and  salvation,  and  that  every  mode  of 

»[F* dtro.] 

“See  the  fifty-fourth  epistle  of  the  tenth  book  of  Symmaohns  [»x.  Hi.  ed. 

Saeok],  In  the  form  and  disposition  of  his  ten  books  of  epistles,  he  imitated  the 
younger  Pliny ;  whose  rioh  and  florid  style  he  was  supposed,  by  his  friends,  to  equal 
or  excel  [ Macro b.  Saturaal.  1.  v.  c.  1).  But  the  luxuriancy  of  Symmachus  consists 
of  barren  leaves,  without  fruits,  and  even  without  flowers.  Few  facts,  and  few 
sentiments,  can  be  extracted  from  his  verbose  correspondence. 
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Polytheism  conducts  its  deluded  votaries,  through  the  paths 
of  error,  to  the  abyss  of  eternal  perdition.91  Arguments  like 
these,  when  they  were  suggested  by  a  favourite  bishop,  had 
power  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory ;  but 
the  same  arguments  fell,  with  much  more  energy  and  effect, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  conqueror;  and  the  gods  of  antiquity 
were  dragged  in  triumph  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  Theodosius." 
u.d.  394)  In  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate,  the  emperor  proposed,  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the  important  question,  Whether  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  or  that  of  Christ  should  be  the  religion  of 
the  Romans?94  The  liberty  of  suffrages,  which  he  affected  to 
allow,  was  destroyed  by  the  hopes  and  fears  that  his  presence 
inspired;  and  the  arbitrary  exile  of  Symmachus  was  a  recent 
admonition  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  oppose  the  wishes 
of  the  monarch.  On  a  regular  division  of  the  senate,  Jupiter 
was  condemned  and  degraded  by  the  sense  of  a  very  large 
majority ;  and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  any  members  should 
be  found  bold  enough  to  declare  by  their  speeches  and  votes 
that  they  were  still  attached  to  the  interest  of  an  abdicated 
deity.96  The  hasty  conversion  of  the  senate  must  be  attributed 
either  to  supernatural  or  to  sordid  motives ;  and  many  of  these 
reluctant  proselytes  betrayed,  on  every  favourable  occasion, 
their  secret  disposition  to  throw  aside  the  mask  of  odious 
dissimulation.  But  they  were  gradually  fixed  in  the  new 


"See  Ambrose  (tom.  ii.  epist.  xvii.  xviii.  p.  825-833).  The  former  of  these 
epistles  is  a  short  caution ;  the  latter  is  a  formal  reply  to  the  petition  or  libel  of 
Symmachus.  The  same  ideas  are  more  copiously  expressed  in  the  poetry,  if  it 
may  deserve  that  name,  of  Prudentius;  who  composed  his  two  books  against 
Symmachus  (a.d.  404)  while  that  Senator  was  still  alive.  It  is  whimsical  enough 
that  Montesquieu  (Considerations,  Ac.  c.  xix.  tom.  iii.  p.  487)  should  overlook  the 
two  professed  antagonists  of  Symmachus ;  and  amuse  himself  with  descanting  on 
the  more  remote  and  indireot  confutations  of  Orosius,  St.  Augustin,  and  Salvian. 

"See  Prudentius  (in  Symmach.  1.  i.  545,  Ac.).  The  Christian  agrees  with  the 
Pagan  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  283  [o.  59])  in  placing  this  visit  of  Theodosius  after  the 
second  oivil  war,  gemini  bis  victor  caede  Tyranni  (1.  i.  410).  But  the  time  and 
oiroumBtanoes  are  better  suited  to  his  first  triumph. 

**  [This  can  hardly  be  inferred  from  the  lines  of  Prudentius.] 

"Prudentius,  after  proving  that  the  sense  of  the  senate  is  declared  by  a  legal 
majority,  proceeds  to  say  (609,  Ac.) : 

Adspice  quam  pleno  subsellia  nostra  Senatu 
Decernant  infame  Jovis  pulvinar,  et  omne 
Idolium  Jonge  pur  gat  A  ex  urbe  fugandnm. 

Qua  vocat  egregii  sententia  Principle,  illuc 
Libera,  cum  pedibus,  turn  oorde,  frequentia  transit. 

Zosimus  ascribes  to  the  conscript  fathers  an  heathenish  courage,  which  few  of 
them  are  found  to  possess. 
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religion,  as  the  cause  of  the  ancient  became  more  hopeless; 
they  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  to  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  and  to  the  entreaties  of  their  wives  and  children,18 
who  were  instigated  and  governed  by  the  clergy  of  Rome  and 
the  monks  of  the  East.  The  edifying  example  of  the  Anician 
family  was  soon  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the  nobility :  the  Bassi, 
the  Paullini,  the  Gracchi,  embraced  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
« the  luminaries  of  the  world,  the  venerable  assembly  of  Catos 
(such  are  the  high-flown  expressions  of  Frudentius),  were  im¬ 
patient  to  strip  themselves  of  their  pontifical  garment :  to  cast 
the  skin  of  the  old  serpent;  to  assume  the  snowy  robes  of 
baptismal  innocence ;  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  consular 
fasces  before  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  The  citizens,  who 
subsisted  by  their  own  industry,  and  the  populace,  who  were 
supported  by  the  public  liberality,  filled  the  churches  of  the 
Lateran  and  Vatican  with  an  incessant  throng  of  devout  pro¬ 
selytes.  The  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  proscribed  the 
worship  of  idols,  were  ratified  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
Romans  ;*  the  splendour  of  the  capitol  was  defaced,  and  the 
solitary  temples  were  abandoned  to  ruin  and  contempt.18 
Rome  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  vanquished 
provinces  had  not  yet  lost  their  reverence  for  the  name  and 
authority  of  Rome. 

The  filial  piety  of  the  emperors  themselves  engaged  them  to  Deatrao- 
proceed,  with  some  caution  and  tenderness,  in  the  reformation  temp°e«  in 
of  the  eternal  city.  Those  absolute  monarchs  acted  with  less  rindeST 
regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  provincials.  The  pious  labour,  ^ 
which  had  been  suspended  near  twenty  years  since  the  death  of 


*  Jerom  specifies  the  pontiff  Albinos,  who  was  surrounded  with  suoh  a  believing 
family  of  ohildren  and  grand-ohildren  as  would  have  been  sufficient  to  oonvert  even 
Jupiter  himself ;  an  extraordinary  proselyte  t  (tom.  i.  ad  Lntam,  p.  54  [iuvenem  is 
the  reading  of  the  Mss. ;  and  the  correction  Iovem  is  unwarranted.  Ep.  107, 
ed.  Migne,  i.  p.  868]). 

^Exsultare  Patres  videas,  pulcherrima  mundi 
Lumina ;  oonciliumque  senum  gestire  Catonum 
Candidiore  tog&  niveum  pie  tat  is  amictum 
Sumere,  et  exuviae  deponere  pontificates. 

The  fanc^  of  Prudentius  is  warmed  and  elevated  by  victory. 

®Prudentius,  after  he  has  described  the  conversion  of  the  senate  and  people, 
asks,  with  some  truth  and  confidence, 

Et  dubitamus  adhuc  Rom  am,  tibi,  Christe,  dioatam 
In  leges  transisse  tuas  ? 

9  Jerom  exults  in  the  desolation  of  the  capitol,  and  the  other  temples  of  Rome 
(tom.  i.  p.  54  [ep.  107],  tom.  ii.  p.  95). 
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Constantins,*0  was  vigorously  resumed,  and  finally  accomplished, 
by  the  zeal  of  Theodosius.  Whilst  that  warlike  prince  yet 
struggled  with  the  Goths,  not  for  the  glory,  but  for  the  safety, 
of  the  republic,  he  ventured  to  offend  a  considerable  party  of 
his  subjects,  by  some  acts  which  might  perhaps  secure  the 
protection  of  Heaven,  but  which  must  seem  rash  and  unseason¬ 
able  in  the  eye  of  human  prudence.  The  success  of  his  first 
experiments  against  the  Pagans  encouraged  the  pious  emperor 
to  reiterate  and  enforce  his  edicts  of  proscription;  the  same 
lawB  which  had  been  originally  published  in  the  provinces  of  the 
East  were  applied,  after  the  defeat  of  Maximus,  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Western  empire ;  and  every  victory  of  the  or¬ 
thodox  Theodosius  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
and  Catholic  faith.*1  He  attacked  superstition  in  her  most 
vital  part  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  sacrifices,  which  he  declared 
to  be  criminal  as  well  as  infamous;  and,  if  the  terms  of  his 
edicts  more  strictly  condemned  the  impious  curiosity  which 
examined  the  entrails  of  the  victims,32  every  subsequent 
explanation  tended  to  involve,  in  the  same  guilt,  the  general 
practice  of  immolation, which  essentially  constituted  the  religion 
of  the  Pagans.  As  the  temples  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  sacrifice,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  benevolent  prince  to  remove 
from  his  subjects  the  dangerous  temptation  of  offending  against 
the  laws  which  he  had  enacted.  A  special  commission  was 
granted  to  Cynegius,  the  Prsetorian  prefect  of  the  East,  and 
afterwards  to  the  counts  Jovius  and  Gaudentius,  two  officers 
of  distinguished  rank  in  the  West ;  by  which  they  were  directed 
to  shut  the  temples,  to  seize  or  destroy  the  instruments  of 
idolatry,  to  abolish  the  privileges  of  the  priests,  and  to  con¬ 
fiscate  the  consecrated  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  emperor 
of  the  church,  or  of  the  army.**  Here  the  desolation  might 

80  Libanius  (Orat.  pro  Templis,  p.  10,  Genev.  1634,  published  bj  James  Oode- 
froy,  and  now  extremely  scarce,  see  below,  note  85)  accuses  V&lentinian  and  Valens 
of  prohibiting  sacrifices.  Some  partial  order  may  have  been  issued  by  the  Eastern 
emperor ;  but  the  idea  of  any  general  law  is  contradicted  by  the  silenoe  of  the 
Code  and  the  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

31  See  his  laws  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  7-11. 

a  Homer’s  sacrifices  are  not  accompanied  with  any  inquisition  of  entrails  (see 
Feithius,  Antiquitat.  Homer.  1.  i.  o.  10,  16).  The  Tuscans,  who  produced  the  first 
Haruapices,  subdued  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  (Cicero  de  Divinations, 
ii.  23). 

*  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  245,  249  [o.  87].  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  21.  Idatius  in  Chron. 
Prosper  Aquitan,  [De  promissionibus  et  prodiotionibus  Dei]  1.  iii,  o,  38,  apud 
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have  stopped,  and  the  naked  edifices,  which  were  no  longer 
employed  in  the  service  of  idolatry,  might  have  been  protected 
from  the  destructive  rage  of  fanaticism.  Many  of  those  temples 
were  the  most  splendid  and  beautiful  monuments  of  Grecian 
architecture:  and  the  emperor  himself  was  interested  not  to 
deface  the  splendour  of  his  own  cities  or  to  diminish  the  value 
of  his  own  possessions.  Those  stately  edifices  might  be  suffered 
to  remain  as  so  many  lasting  trophies  of  the  victory  of  Christ. 
In  the  decline  of  the  arts,  they  might  be  usefully  converted 
into  magazines,  manufactures,  or  places  of  public  assembly ;  and 
perhaps,  when  the  walls  of  the  temple  had  been  sufficiently 
purified  by  holy  rites,  the  worship  of  the  true  Deity  might 
be  allowed  to  expiate  the  ancient  guilt  of  idolatry.  But,  as  long 
as  they  subsisted,  the  Pagans  fondly  cherished  the  secret  hope 
that  an  auspicious  revolution,  a  second  Julian,  might  again 
restore  the  altars  of  the  gods ;  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  addressed  their  unavailing  prayers  to  the  throne34  increased 
the  zeal  of  the  Christian  reformers  to  extirpate,  without  mercy, 
the  root  of  superstition.  The  laws  of  the  emperors  exhibit 
some  symptoms  of  a  milder  disposition;33  but  their  cold  and 
languid  efforts  were  insufficient  to  stem  the  torrent  of  enthusiasm 
and  rapine,  which  was  conducted,  or  rather  impelled,  by  the 
spiritual  rulers  of  the  church.  In  Gaul,  the  holy  Martin,  bishop 
of  Tours,38  marched  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  monks,  to  destroy 
the  idols,  the  temples,  and  the  consecrated  trees  of  his  extensive 
diocese ;  and  in  the  execution  of  this  arduous  task,  the  prudent 
reader  will  judge  whether  Martin  was  supported  by  the  aid  of 
miraculous  powers  or  of  carnal  weapons.  In  Syria,  the  divine 
and  excellent  Marcellus,37  as  he  is  styled  by  Theodoret,  a  bishop 

Baionium,  Annal.  Eocles.  a.d.  889,  No.  52.  Libanius  (pro  Templis,  p.  10) 
labours  to  prove  that  the  commands  of  Theodosius  were  not  direct  and  positive. 

M  God.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  8,  18.  There  is  room  to  believe  that  this 
temple  of  Edessa,  which  Theodosius  wished  to  save  for  civil  uses,  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  a  heap  of  ruins  (Libanius  pro  Templis,  p.  26,  27,  [g  45,  ed.  Forster]  and 
Godefroy’s  notes,  p.  69). 

*  See  this  ourious  oration  of  Libanius  pro  Templis,  pronounced,  or  rather 
composed,  about  the  yeftr  390.  I  have  consulted,  with  advantage,  Dr.  Lardner’s 
version  and  remarks  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  185-168).  [\nrtp  r&w  Upwv, 
or.  xxx.,  Forster,  iii.  87  sqq.  (=  xxviii.,  Beiske,  ii.  155  sqq.),  composed,  as  Fdrster 
has  shown,  in  a.d.  384.  See  Appendix  1.] 

*  See  the  life  of  Martin,  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  c.  9-14.  The  saint  once  mistook 
(as  Don  Quixote  might  have  done)  an  harmless  funeral  for  an  idolatrous  procession, 
and  imprudently  committed  a  miracle. 

97  Compare  Sozomen  (L  vii.  o.  15)  with  Theodoret  (L  v.  c.  21),  Between  them, 
they  reUto  the  crusade  and  death  of  Maroellus, 
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animated  with  apostolic  fervour,  resolved  to  level  with  the 
ground  the  stately  temples  within  the  diocese  of  Apamea.  His 
attack  was  resisted  by  the  skill  and  solidity  with  which  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  had  been  constructed.  The  building  was 
seated  on  an  eminence;  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  the  lofty 
roof  was  supported  by  fifteen  massy  columns,  sixteen  feet  in 
circumference;  and  the  large  stones,  of  which  they  were 
composed,  were  firmly  cemented  with  lead  and  iron.  The 
force  of  the  strongest  and  sharpest  tools  had  been  tried  without 
effect.  It  was  found  necessary  to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  the  columns,  which  fell  down  as  soon  as  the  temporary 
wooden  props  had  been  consumed  with  fire ;  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  enterprise  are  described  under  the  allegory  of  a  black 
daemon,  who  retarded,  though  he  could  not  defeat,  the  operations 
of  the  Christian  engineers.  Elated  with  viotory,  Marcellus 
took  the  field  in  person  against  the  powers  of  darkness;  a 
numerous  troop  of  soldiers  and  gladiators  marched  under  the 
episcopal  banner,  and  he  successively  attacked  the  villages  and 
country  temples  of  the  diocese  of  Apamea.  Whenever  any 
resistance  or  danger  was  apprehended,  the  champion  of  the 
faith,  whose  lameness  would  not  allow  him  either  to  fight  or 
fly,  placed  himself  at  a  convenient  distance,  beyond  the  reach 
of  darts.  But  this  prudence  was  the  occasion  of  his  death ;  he 
was  surprised  and  slain  by  a  body  of  exasperated  rustics ;  and 
the  synod  of  the  province  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  that 
the  holy  Marcellus  had  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  cause  of  God.  In 
the  support  of  this  cause,  the  monks,  who  rushed  with  tumult¬ 
uous  fury  from  the  desert,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
zeal  and  diligence.  They  deserved  the  enmity  of  the  Pagans ; 
and  some  of  them  might  deserve  the  reproaches  of  avarice  and 
intemperance :  of  avarice,  which  they  gratified  with  holy  plunder, 
and  of  intemperance,  which  they  indulged  at  the  expense  of 
the  people,  who  foolishly  admired  their  tattered  garments,  loud 
psalmody,  and  artificial  paleness.38  A  small  number  of  temples 
was  protected  by  the  fears,  the  venality,  the  taste,  or  the 
prudence,  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors.  The  temple 
of  the  celestial  Venus  at  Carthage,  whose  sacred  precincts 

BLibanius  pro  Templis,  p.  10-13.  He  rails  at  these  black-garbed  men, 
the  Christian  monks,  who  eat  more  than  elephants.  Poor  elephants  1  th*y  are 
temperate  animals.  [§  8,  ed.  Fftrster.] 
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formed  a  circumference  of  two  miles,  was  judiciously  converted 
into  a  Christian  church ; 10  and  a  similar  consecration  has  pre¬ 
served  inviolate  the  majestic  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Borne.40 
But,  in  almost  every  province  of  the  Boman  world,  an  army 
of  fanatics,  without  authority  and  without  discipline,  invaded 
the  peaceful  inhabitants;  and  the  ruin  of  the  fairest  structures 
of  antiquity  still  displays  the  ravages  of  those  Barbarians,  who 
alone  had  time  and  inclination  to  execute  such  laborious  * 
destruction. 

In  this  wide  and  various  prospect  of  devastation,  the  spectator  Th,  tempi, 
may  distinguish  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Alexan-  in  ai,x- 
dria.41  Serapis  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  native  *n 
gods,  or  monsters,  who  sprung  from  the  fruitful  Boil  of  super¬ 
stitious  Egypt.43  The  first  of  the  Ptolemies  had  been  com¬ 
manded,  by  a  dream,  to  import  the  mysterious  stranger  from 
the  coast  of  Pontus,  where  he  had  been  long  adored  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sinope ;  but  his  attributes  and  his  reign  were 
so  imperfectly  understood  that  it  became  a  subject  of  dispute, 
whether  he  represented  the  bright  orb  of  day  or  the  gloomy 
monarch  of  the  subterraneous  regions.41  The  Egyptians,  who 
were  obstinately  devoted  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  refused 
to  admit  this  foreign  deity  within  the  walls  of  their  cities.44 
But  the  obsequious  priests,  who  were  seduced  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Ptolemies,  submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the  power  of 
the  god  of  Pontus;  an  honourable  and  domestic  genealogy 
was  provided ;  and  this  fortunate  usurper  was  introduced  into 


9  Prosper  Aquitan.  L  iii.  c.  88,  apud  Baroniom ;  Annal.  Eooles.  a.d.  889,  No. 
68,  Ac.  The  temple  had  been  Bhat  some  time,  and  the  aooess  to  it  was  overgrown 
with  brambles. 

40  Donatos,  Roma  Antique  et  Nova,  1.  iv.  o.  4,  p.  468.  This  consecration  was 
performed  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  favourable  oiroumstanoes 
which  had  preserved  the  Pantheon  above  two  hundred  yean  after  the  reign  of 
Theodosius. 

41  Sophronius  composed  a  recent  and  separate  history  (Jerom,  in  Script.  Bodes, 
tom.  i.  p.  808),  which  had  furnished  materials  to  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  16),  Theodoret 

tv.  c.  22),  and  Rufinus  (1.  ii.  o.  22).  Yet  the  last,  who  had  been  at  Alexandria 
fore  ana  after  the  event,  may  deserve  the  oredit  of  an  original  witness. 

43  Gerard  Vosaius  (Opera,  tom.  v.  p.  80,  and  de  IdololatriA,  1.  i.  c.  29)  strives  to 
support  the  strange  notion  of  the  Fathen ;  that  the  patriarch  Joseph  was  adored 
in  Egypt  as  the  bull  Apis  and  the  god  Serapis. 

u  Origo  dei  nondam  nostris  oelebrata.  JSgyptiorum  antistites  sic  memorant, 
Ac.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  83.  The  Greeks,  who  had  travelled  into  Egypt,  were  alike 
ignorant  of  this  new  deity.  [Cp.  Mahaffy,  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies,  p.  72-74.] 

44  Macrobius,  Saturn&l.  1.  i.  o.  7.  Such  a  living  fact  decisively  proves  his 
foreign  extraction. 
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the  throne  and  bed  of  Osiris,46  the  husband  of  Isis,  and  the 
celestial  monarch  of  Egypt.  Alexandria,  which  claimed  his 
peculiar  protection,  gloried  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Serapis. 
His  temple,48  which  rivalled  the  pride  and  magnificence  of 
the  capitol,  was  erected  on  the  spacious  summit  of  an  artificial 
mount,  raised  one  hundred  steps  above  the  level  of  the  adja- 
cent  parts  of  the  city;  and  the  interior  cavity  was  strongly 
supported  by  arches,  and  distributed  into  vaults  and  subterran¬ 
eous  apartments.  The  consecrated  buildings  were  surrounded 
by  a  quadrangular  portico;  the  stately  halls,  and  exquisite 
statues,  displayed  the  triumph  of  the  arts ;  and  the  treasures  of 
ancient  learning  were  preserved  in  the  famous  Alexandrian 
library,  which  had  arisen  with  new  splendour  from  its  ashes.47 
After  the  edicts  of  Theodosius  had  severely  prohibited  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Pagans,  they  were  still  tolerated  in  the  city  and 
temple  of  Serapis;  and  this  singular  indulgence  was  impru¬ 
dently  ascribed  to  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the  Christians 
themselves :  as  if  they  had  feared  to  abolish  those  ancient  rites 
which  could  alone  secure  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the  har¬ 
vests  of  Egypt,  and  the  subsistence  of  Constantinople.48 
iteflnjjde-  At  that  time49  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria  was 
Ag.  aw  ’  filled  by  Theophilus,80  the  perpetual  enemy  of  peace  and  vir¬ 
tue  ;  a  bold,  bad  man,  whose  hands  were  alternately  polluted 
with  gold  and  with  blood.  His  pious  indignation  was  excited 

46  At  Borne  Isis  and  Serapis  were  united  in  the  same  temple.  The  preoedencj 
which  the  qneen  assumed  may  seem  to  betray  her  unequal  alliance  with  the 
stranger  of  Pontus.  But  the  superiority  of  the  female  sex  was  established  in 
Egypt  as  a  civil  and  religious  institution  (Diodor.  Sicul.  tom.  i.  1.  1,  p.  31,  edit. 
Wesseling),  and  the  same  order  is  observed  in  Plutarch’s  Treatise  of  Isis  and 
Osiris ;  whom  he  identifies  with  Serapis. 

40  Ammianus  (xxii.  16).  The  Expositio  totius  Mundi  (p.  8,  in  Hudson's 
Geograph.  Minor,  tom.  iii.)  and  Bufinus  (L  ii.  o.  22)  celebrate  the  Serapeum ,  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

47  See  M6moires  de  l’Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  ix.  p.  327-416.  The  old 
library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  totally  consumed  in  Caesar’s  Alexandrian  war.  Marc 
Antony  gave  the  whole  collection  of  Pergamus  (200,000  volumes)  to  Cleopatra,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  new  library  of  Alexandria.  [See  Appendix  10.] 

48  Libanius  (pro  Tempi  is,  p.  21)  indiscreetly  provokes  his  Christian  masters  by 
this  insulting  remark.  [§  44,  ed.  Fdrster.] 

*  We  may  choose  between  the  date  of  Marcellinus  (a.d.  389)  or  that  of  Prosper 
(a.d.  391).  TiJlemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  810,  756)  prefers  the  former,  and 
Pagi  the  latter  [which  is  probably  right;  so  Gothofredus  ad  Cod.  Th.  xvi.  10, 
11 ;  Giildenpenning,  p.  189.  Clinton  decides  for  end  of  890  a.d.]. 

MTillemont,  M4m.  Eccl4s.  tom.  xi.  p.  441-500.  The  ambiguous  situation  of 
Theophilus, — a  saint ,  as  the  friend  of  Jerom ;  a  devil}  as  the  enemy  of  Chrysos¬ 
tom — produces  a  sort  of  impartiality ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  balance  is  justly 
inclined  against  him. 
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by  the  honours  of  Serapis ;  and  the  insults  which  he  offered 
to  an  ancient  chapel  of  Bacchus M  convinced  the  Fagans  that 
he  meditated  a  more  important  and  dangerous  enterprise.  In 
the  tumultuous  capital  of  Egypt,  the  slightest  provocation  was 
sufficient  to  inflame  a  civil  war.  The  votaries  of  Serapis,  whose 
strength  and  numbers  were  much  inferior  to  those  of  their 
antagonists,  rose  in  arms  at  the  instigation  of  the  philosopher 
01ympius,“  who  exhorted  them  to  die  in  the  defence  of  the 
altars  of  the  gods.  These  Fagan  fanatics  fortified  themselves 
in  the  temple,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Serapis;  repelled  the 
besiegers  by  daring  sallies  and  a  resolute  defence ;  and,  by  the 
inhuman  cruelties  which  they  exercised  on  their  Christian 
prisoners,  obtained  the  last  consolation  of  despair.  The  efforts 
of  the  prudent  magistrate  were  usefully  exerted  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  truce  till  the  answer  of  Theodosius  should 
determine  the  fate  of  Serapis.  The  two  parties  assembled, 
without  arms,  in  the  principal  square ;  and  the  Imperial  rescript 
was  publicly  read.  But,  when  a  sentence  of  destruction  against 
the  idols  of  Alexandria  was  pronounced,  the  Christians  set  up 
a  shout  of  joy  and  exultation,  whilst  the  unfortunate  Fagans, 
whose  fury  had  given  way  to  consternation,  retired  with  hasty 
and  silent  steps,  and  eluded,  by  their  flight  or  obscurity,  the 
resentment  of  their  enemies.  Theophilus  proceeded  to  demolish 
the  temple  of  Serapis,  without  any  other  difficulties  than  those 
which  he  found  in  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the  materials ;  but 
these  obstacles  proved  so  insuperable  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  foundations  and  to  content  himself  with  reducing  the 
edifice  itself  to  a  heap  of  rubbish ;  a  part  of  which  was  soon 
afterwards  cleared  away,  to  make  room  for  a  church  erected 
in  honour  of  the  Christian  martyrs.  The  valuable  library  of 
Alexandria  was  pillaged  or  destroyed ;  and,  near  twenty  years 
afterwards,  the  appearance  of  the  empty  shelves  excited  the 
regret  and  indignation  of  every  spectator  whose  mind  was  not 
totally  darkened  by  religious  prejudice.8*  The  compositions  of 

n  [A  Mithreom :  op.  Socrates,  1.  o.] 

M  Lardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  411)  has  alleged  a  beautiful 
passage  from  Suid&s,  or  rather  from  Damasoins,  which  shews  the  devout  and 
virtnoos  Olympius,  not  in  the  light  of  a  warrior,  bnt  of  a  prophet. 

89  [Unde  quamJibet  hodieqne  in  templis  extent,  quae  et]  nos  vidimus,  armaria 
librorum,  quibus  direptis  exinanita  ea  a  nostris  hominibus  nos  trie  temporibus 
memorant  [memorent],  Orosins,  L  vi.  o.  15,  p.  421,  edit.  Havercamp  [p.  216,  ed. 
Zangemeiater].  Though  a  bigot,  and  a  controversial  writer,  Oroaius  seems  to 
blush.  [See  Appendix  10.] 
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ancient  genius,  so  many  of  which  have  irretrievably  perished, 
might  surely  have  been  excepted  from  the  wreck  of  idolatry, 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  succeeding  ages;  and 
either  the  zeal  or  the  avarice  of  the  archbishop64  might  have 
been  satiated  with  the  rich  spoils  which  were  the  reward  of  his 
victory.  While  the  images  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver  were 
carefully  melted,  and  those  of  a  less  valuable  metal  were  con¬ 
temptuously  broken  and  cast  into  the  streets,  Theophilus 
laboured  to  expose  the  frauds  and  vices  of  the  ministers  of  the 
idols;  their  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  loadstone; 
their  secret  methods  of  introducing  an  human  actor  into 
a  hollow  statue ;  and  their  scandalous  abuse  of  the  confidence 
of  devout  husbands  and  unsuspecting  females.86  Charges  like 
these  may  seem  to  deserve  some  degree  of  credit,  as  they  are 
not  repugnant  to  the  crafty  and  interested  spirit  of  superstition. 
But  the  same  spirit  is  equally  prone  to  the  base  practice  of 
insulting  and  calumniating  a  fallen  enemy ;  and  our  belief  is 
naturally  checked  by  the  reflection  that  it  is  much  less  difficult  to 
invent  a  fictitious  story  than  to  support  a  practical  fraud.  The 
colossal  statue  of  Serapis 66  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  his  temple 
and  religion.  A  great  number  of  plates  of  different  metals, 
artificially  joined  together,  composed  the  majestic  figure  of  the 
Deity,  who  touched  on  either  side  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  aspect  of  Serapis,  his  sitting  posture,  and  the  sceptre 
which  he  bore  in  his  left  hand,  were  extremely  similar  to 
the  ordinary  representations  of  Jupiter.  He  was  distinguished 
from  Jupiter  by  the  basket,  or  bushel,  which  was  placed  on  his 
head ;  and  by  the  emblematic  monster,  which  he  held  in  his 
right  hand:  the  head  and  body  of  a  serpent  branching  into 
three  tails,  which  were  again  terminated  by  the  triple  heads  of  a 
dog,  a  lion,  and  a  wolf.  It  was  confidently  affirmed  that,  if  any 

M  Eunapius,  in  the  lives  of  Antonins  [leg.  Antoninus]  and  jEdesius,  execrates 
the  sacrilegious  rapine  of  Theophilus.  TUlemont  (M6m.  EcclAs.  tom.  xiii.  p.  458) 
quotes  an  epistle  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  which  reproaohes  the  primate  with  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  gold,  the  auri  sacra  fames. 

MRufinus  names  the  priest  of  Saturn,  who,  in  the  character  of  the  god, 
familiarly  conversed  with  many  pious  ladies  of  quality ;  till  he  betrayed  himself, 
in  a  moment  of  transport,  when  he  could  not  disguise  the  tone  of  his  voice.  The 
authentic  and  impartial  narrative  of  dSschines^see  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Critique, 
Sgamandre)  and  the  adventure  of  Mundus  (Joseph.  Antiquitat.  Judaic.  1.  xviii.  o. 
3,  p.  877,  edit.  Haverc&mp)  may  prove  that  such  amorous  frauds  have  been 
practised  with  success. 

88  See  the  images  of  Serapis,  in  Montfauoon  (tom.  ii.  p.  297),  but  the  description 
of  Macrobius  (Saturnal.  1.  i.  o.  20)  is  muoh  more  picturesque  and  satisfactory. 
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impious  hand  should  dare  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  god,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  would  instantly  return  to  their  original 
chaos.  An  intrepid  soldier,  animated  by  zeal  and  armed  with 
a  weighty  battle-axe,  ascended  the  ladder;  and  even  the 
Christian  multitude  expected,  with  some  anxiety,  the  event  of 
the  combat.67  He  aimed  a  vigorous  stroke  against  the  cheek  of 
Serapis ;  the  cheek  fell  to  the  ground ;  the  thunder  was  still 
silent,  and  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth  continued  to  preserve 
their  accustomed  order  and  tranquillity.  The  victorious  soldier 
repeated  his  blows ;  the  huge  idol  was  overthrown,  and  broken 
in  pieces ;  and  the  limbs  of  Serapis  were  ignominiously  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  His  mangled  carcase  was 
burnt  in  the  Amphitheatre,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace ; 
and  many  persons  attributed  their  conversion  to  this  discovery 
of  the  impotence  of  their  tutelar  deity.  The  popular  modes  of 
religion  that  propose  any  visible  and  material  objects  of  worship 
have  the  advantage  of  adapting  and  familiarising  themselves  to 
the  senses  of  mankind ;  but  this  advantage  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  various  and  inevitable  accidents  to  which  the  faith  of  the 
idolater  is  exposed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that,  in  every  dis¬ 
position  of  mind,  he  should  preserve  his  implicit  reverence  for 
the  idols  or  the  relics  which  the  naked  eye  and  the  profane 
hand  are  unable  to  distinguish  from  the  most  common  pro¬ 
ductions  of  art  or  nature ;  and,  if,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  their 
secret  and  miraculous  virtue  does  not  operate  for  their  own 
preservation,  he  scorns  the  vain  apologies  of  his  priest,  and 
justly  derides  the  object,  and  the  folly,  of  bis  superstitious 
attachment.68  After  the  fall  of  Serapis,  some  hopes  were  still 
entertained  by  the  Pagans  that  the  Nile  would  refuse  his 
annual  supply  to  the  impious  masters  of  Egypt ;  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  delay  of  the  inundation  seemed  to  announce  the 
displeasure  of  the  river-god.  But  this  delay  was  soon  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  rapid  swell  of  the  waters.  They  suddenly 

07  Bed  fortes  tremuere  maims,  motiqne  verendA 
Majestate  loci,  si  robora  sacra  ferirent 
In  sua  oredebant  redituras  membra  secures. 
fLucan.  iii.  429.)  “  Is  it  true  (said  Augustus  to  a  veteran  of  Italy,  at  whose  house 
he  supped)  that  the  man  who  gave  the  first  blow  to  the  golden  statue  of  Anaitis 
was  instantly  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  of  his  life  ?  ”  " 1  was  that  man  (replied  the 
elear-sighted  veteran),  and  you  now  sup  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  goddess."  (Plin. 
Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  24.) 

“The  history  of  the  Reformation  affords  frequent  examples  of  the  sudden 
ohange  from  superstition  to  contempt. 
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rose  to  such  an  unusual  height  as  to  comfort  the  discontented 
party  with  the  pleasing  expectation  of  a  deluge;  till  the 
peaceful  river  again  subsided  to  the  well-known  and  fertilising 
level  of  sixteen  cubits,  or  about  thirty  English  feet.69 

The  temples  of  the  Roman  empire  were  deserted,  or  de¬ 
stroyed;  but  the  ingenious  superstition  of  the  Pagans  still 
attempted  to  elude  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  by  which  all 
sacrifices  had  been  severely  prohibited.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  whose  conduct  was  less  exposed  to  the  eye  of 
malicious  curiosity,  disguised  their  religious,  under  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  convivial,  meetings.  On  the  days  of  solemn 
festivals,  they  assembled  in  great  numbers  under  the  spread¬ 
ing  shade  of  some  consecrated  trees;  sheep  and  oxen  were 
slaughtered  and  roasted;  and  this  rural  entertainment  was 
sanctified  by  the  use  of  incense,  and  by  the  hymns  which  were 
sung  in  honour  of  the  gods.  But  it  was  alleged  that,  as  no 
part  of  the  animal  was  made  a  burnt-offering,  as  no  altar  was 
provided  to  receive  the  blood,  and  as  the  previous  oblation  of 
salt  cakes  and  the  concluding  ceremony  of  libations  were 
carefully  omitted,  these  festal  meetings  did  not  involve  the 
guests  in  the  guilt,  or  penalty,  of  an  illegal  sacrifice.60  What¬ 
ever  might  be  the  truth  of  the  facts  or  the  merit  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction,61  these  vain  pretences  were  Bwept  away  by  the  last 
edict  of  Theodosius ;  which  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on  the 
superstition  of  the  Pagans.62  This  prohibitory  law  is  expressed 
in  the  most  absolute  and  comprehensive  terms.  « It  is  our  will 
and  pleasure,”  says  the  emperor,  « that  none  of  our  subjects, 

■  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  e.  20.  I  have  supplied  the  measure.  The  same  standard  ot 
the  inundation,  and  consequently  of  the  cubit,  has  uniformly  'subsisted  since  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  See  Fr6ret,  in  the  M6m.  de  l’Aoad&nie  des  Inscriptions, 
tom.  xvi.  p.  844-353.  Greaves’s  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  283.  The 
Egyptian  cubit  is  about  twenty-two  inches  of  the  English  measure. 

60  Libanius  (pro  Templis,  p.  15, 16,  17)  pleads  their  cause  with  gentle  and  in¬ 
sinuating  rhetoric.  From  the  earliest  age,  such  feasts  had  enlivened  the  oountry  ; 
and  those  of  Bacchus  (Georgic  ii.  380)  had  produced  the  theatre  of  Athens.  See 
Godefroy,  ad  loc.  Liban.  and  Codex  Theodos.  tom.  vi.  p.  284. 

61  Honorius  tolerated  these  rustic  festivals  (a.d.  399).  “  Absque  ullo  sacrifioio, 
atque  ullA  superBtitione  damnabili.”  But  nine  years  afterwards  he  found  it  neoes- 
sary  to  reiterate  and  enforce  the  same  proviso  (Codex  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg. 
17,  19).  [The  ordinance  of  certain  heathen  feasts  in  Campania,  published  by 
Imperial  sanction  in  387  a.d.,  is  very  instructive,  proving  that  .Paganism  of  a  kind 
was  tolerated  by  Theodosius.  See  Schiller,  ii.  p.  435.] 

n  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  12.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Eodes.  History, 
voL  iv.  p.  134)  censures,  with  becoming  asperity,  the  style  and  sentiments  of  this 
intolerant  law. 
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whether  magistrates  or  private  citizens,  however  exalted  or 
however  humble  may  be  their  rank  and  condition,  shall  presume, 
in  any  city  or  in  any  place,  to  worship  an  inanimate  idol  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  victim.”  The  act  of  sacrificing  and  the 
practice  of  divination  by  the  entrails  of  the  victim  are  declared 
(without  any  regard  to  the  object  of  the  enquiry)  a  crime  of 
high-treason  against  the  state ;  which  can  be  expiated  only  by 
the  death  of  the  guilty.  The  rites  of  Pagan  superstition,  which 
might  seem  less  bloody  and  atrocious,  are  abolished,  as  highly 
injurious  to  the  truth  and  honour  of  religion;  luminaries, 
garlands,  frankincense,  and  libations  of  wine,  are  specially 
enumerated  and  condemned ;  and  the  harmless  claims  of  the 
domestic  genius,  of  the  household  gods,  are  included  in  this 
rigorous  proscription.  The  use  of  any  of  these  profane  and 
illegal  ceremonies  subjects  the  offender  to  the  forfeiture  of  the 
house  or  estate  where  they  have  been  performed ;  and,  if  he  has 
artfully  chosen  the  property  of  another  for  the  scene  of  his 
impiety,  he  is  compelled  to  discharge,  without  delay,  a  heavy 
fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold,  or  more  than  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  A  fine,  not  less  considerable,  is  imposed  on 
the  connivance  of  the  secret  enemies  of  religion,  who  shall 
neglect  the  duty  of  their  respective  stations,  either  to  reveal  or 
to  punish  the  guilt  of  idolatry.  Such  was  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  which  were  repeatedly  enforced  by 
his  sons  and  grandsons,  with  the  loud  and  unanimous  applause 
of  the  Christian  world.®* 

In  the  cruel  reigns  of  Decius  and  Diocletian,  Christianity  had  oppressed 
been  proscribed,  as  a  revolt  from  the  ancient  and  hereditary 
religion  of  the  empire ;  and  the  unjust  suspicions  which  were 
entertained  of  a  dark  and  dangerous  faction  were,  in  some 
measure,  countenanced  by  the  inseparable  union  and  rapid 
conquests  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  the  same  excuses  of  fear 
and  ignorance  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Christian  emperors,  who 
violated  the  precepts  of  humanity  and  of  the  gospel.  The 
experience  of  ages  had  betrayed  the  weakness,  as  well  as  folly, 

*  Such  a  oharge  should  not  be  lightly  made ;  but  it  may  surely  be  justified  by 
the  authority  of  St.  Augustin,  who  thus  addresses  the  Donatists :  “  QuiB  nostrflm, 
quis  vestrfim  non  laudat  leges  ab  Imperatoribus  datas  adversus  saorificia  Pagan- 
orum  ?  Et  certe  longe  ibi  poena  severior  constituta  est;  illius  quippe  impietatis 
oapitale  supplicium  est.”  Epist.  xciii.  No.  10,  quoted  by  Le  Clero  (Biblioth&que 
ChoUie,  tom.  viii.  p.  277),  who  adds  some  judicious  reflections  on  the  intolerance 
of  the  victorious  Christians. 
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of  Paganism ;  the  light  of  reason  and  of  faith  had  already  ex¬ 
posed,  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  the  vanity  of  idols ;  and 
the  deolining  sect,  which  still  adhered  to  their  worship,  might 
have  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  in  peace  and  obscurity,  the 
religious  customs  of  their  ancestors.  Had  the  Pagans  been 
animated  by  the  undaunted  zeal  which  possessed  the  minds  of 
the  primitive  believers,  the  triumph  of  the  church  must  have 
been  stained  with  blood ;  and  the  martyrs  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo 
might  have  embraced  the  glorious  opportunity  of  devoting  their 
lives  and  fortunes  at  the  foot  of  their  altars.  But  such  obstin¬ 
ate  zeal  was  not  oongenial  to  the  loose  and  careless  temper  of 
polytheism.  The  violent  and  repeated  strokes  of  the  orthodox 
princes  were  broken  by  the  soft  and  yielding  substance  against 
which  they  were  directed;  and  the  ready  obedience  of  the 
Pagans  protected  them  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
Theodosian  Code.04  Instead  of  asserting  that  the  authority  of 
the  gods  was  superior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  they  desisted, 
with  a  plaintive  murmur,  from  the  use  of  those  sacred  rites  which 
their  sovereign  had  condemned.  If  they  were  sometimes 
tempted,  by  a  sally  of  passion  or  by  the  hopes  of  concealment, 
to  indulge  their  favourite  superstition,  their  humble  repentance 
disarmed  the  severity  of  the  Christian  magistrate ;  and  they 
seldom  refused  to  atone  for  their  rashness  by  submitting,  with 
some  secret  reluctance,  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel .  The  churches 
were  filled  with  the  increasing  multitude  of  these  unworthy 
proselytes,  who  had  conformed,  from  temporal  motives,  to  the 
reigning  religion;  and,  whilst  they  devoutly  imitated  the 
postures,  and  recited  the  prayers,  of  the  faithful,  they  satisfied 
their  conscience  by  the  silent  and  sincere  invocation  of  the  gods 
of  antiquity.00  If  the  Pagans  wanted  patience  to  suffer,  they 
wanted  spirit  to  resist ;  and  the  scattered  myriads,  who  deplored 
the  ruin  of  the  temples,  yielded,  without  a  contest,  to  the 
fortune  of  their  adversaries.  The  disorderly  opposition 00  of  the 


M  OrofliuB,  1.  vii.  c.  28,  p.  637.  Augustin  (Enarrat.  in  Peal.  cxl.  apud  Lardner, 
Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  468)  insults  their  cowardice.  “  Quis  eorum 
comprehensus  est  in  sacrifloio  (cum  hie  legibus  ista  prohiberentur)  et  non  negavit  ?  ” 
®  Libanius  (pro  Teraplis,  p.  17,  18)  mentions,  without  censure,  the  occasional 
conformity,  and  as  it  were  theatrical  play,  of  these  hypocrites. 

M  Libanius  concludes  his  apology  (p.  82)  by  declaring  to  the  emperor  that, 
unless  he  expressly  warrants  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  Mi  robs  r&v  biypur  $«r- 
wJras  koX  abrots  #rol  rf  rtfif  fkrq&fjo’ovras,  the  proprietors  will  defend  themselves 
and  .the  laws. 
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peasants  of  Syria,  and  the  populace  of  Alexandria,  to  the  rage 
of  private  fanaticism  was  silenced  by  the  name  and  authority  of 
the  emperor.  The  Pagans  of  the  West,  without  contributing 
to  the  elevation  of  Eugenius,  disgraced,  by  their  partial  attach¬ 
ment,  the  cause  and  character  of  the  usurper.  The  clergy 
vehemently  exclaimed  that  he  aggravated  the  crime  of  rebellion 
by  the  guilt  of  apostacy ;  that,  by  his  permission,  the  altar  of 
Victory  was  again  restored ;  and  that  the  idolatrous  symbols  of 
Jupiter  and  Hercules  were  displayed  in  the  field  against  the 
invincible  standard  of  the  cross.  But  the  vain  hopes  of  the 
Pagans  were  soon  annihilated  by  the  defeat  of  Eugenius ;  and 
they  were  left  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  who 
laboured  to  deserve  the  favour  of  heaven  by  the  extirpation  of 
idolatry.® 

A  nation  of  slaves  is  always  prepared  to  applaud  the  clemency  and  on&iir 
of  their  master,  who,  in  the  abuse  of  absolute  power,  does  not  gutehed. 
proceed  to  the  last  extremes  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Theo-  &f." 
dosius  might  undoubtedly  have  proposed  to  his  Pagan  subjects 
the  alternative  of  baptism  or  of  death ;  and  the  eloquent  Li- 
banius  has  praised  the  moderation  of  a  prince,  who  never 
enacted,  by  any  positive  law,  that  all  his  subjects  should  im¬ 
mediately  embrace  and  practise  the  religion  of  their  sovereign.48 
The  profession  of  Christianity  was  not  made  an  essential  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  civil  rights  of  society,  nor  were 
any  peculiar  hardships  imposed  on  the  sectaries  who  credulously 
received  the  fables  of  Ovid  and  obstinately  rejected  the  miracles 
of  the  Oospel.  The  palace,  the  schools,  the  army,  and  the 
senate  were  filled  with  declared  and  devout  Pagans ;  they  ob¬ 
tained,  without  distinction,  the  civil  and  military  honours  of  the 
empire.  Theodosius  distinguished  his  liberal  regard  for  virtue 
and  genius,  by  the  consular  dignity  which  he  bestowed  on  Sym- 
machus,40  and  by  the  personal  friendship  which  he  expressed 

41  Paulinas,  in  Vit.  Ambros.  o.  26.  Aagnstin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  v.  o.  26. 

Tbeodoret,  1.  ▼.  e.  24. 

**  Libanius  suggests  the  form  of  a  persecuting  ediot,  whioh  Theodosius  might 
enact  (pro  Templis,  p.  32):  a  rash  joke,  and  a  dangerous  experiment.  Some 
prinoes  would  have  taken  his  advioe. 

*  Denique  pro  mentis  terrestribus  aequa  rependens 
Munera,  sacrioolis  summos  impertit  honores. 


Ipse  magistratum  tibi  oonsulis,  ipse  tribunal 
Contulit.  Prudent,  in  Symmaeh.  i.  617,  Ac. 
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to  Libanius ; 70  and  the  two  eloquent  apologists  of  Paganism 
were  never  required  either  to  change  or  to  dissemble  their 
religious  opinions.  The  Pagans  were  indulged  in  the  most 
licentious  freedom  of  speech  and  writing;  the  historical  and 
philosophical  remains  of  Eunapius,  Zosimus,71  and  the  fanatic 
teachers  of  the  school  of  Plato,  betray  the  most  furious  ani¬ 
mosity,  and  contain  the  sharpest  invectives,  against  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  conduct  of  their  victorious  adversaries.  If  these 
audacious  libels  were  publicly  known,  we  must  applaud  the  good 
sense  of  the  Christian  princes  who  viewed,  with  a  smile  of  con¬ 
tempt,  the  last  struggles  of  superstition  and  despair.73  Eut  the 
Imperial  laws  which  prohibited  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
of  Paganism  were  rigidly  executed  ;  and  every  hour  contributed 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  a  religion  which  was  supported  by 
custom  rather  than  by  argument.  The  devotion  of  the  poet  or 
the  philosopher  may  be  secretly  nourished  by  prayer,  medita¬ 
tion,  and  study ;  but  the  exercise  of  public  worship  appears  to 
be  the  only  solid  foundation  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
people,  which  derive  their  force  from  imitation  and  habit.  The 
interruption  of  that  public  exercise  may  consummate,  in  the 
period  of  a  few  years,  the  important  work  of  a  national  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  memory  of  theological  opinions  cannot  long  be  pre¬ 
served  without  the  artificial  helps  of  priests,  of  temples,  and  of 
books.73  The  ignorant  vulgar,  whose  minds  are  still  agitated  by 
the  blind  hopes  and  terrors  of  superstition,  will  be  soon  per¬ 
suaded  by  their  superiors  to  direct  their  vows  to  the  reigning 
deities  of  the  age ;  and  will  insensibly  imbibe  an  ardent  zeal  for 
the  support  and  propagation  of  the  new  doctrine,  which  spiritual 


70  Libanius  (pro  Templis,  p.  82)  is  proud  that  Theodosius  should  thus  distinguish 
a  man,  who  even  in  his  present*  would  swear  by  Jupiter.  Yet  this  presence  seems 
to  be  no  more  than  a  figure  of  rhetorie. 

71  Zosimus,  who  styles  himself  Count  and  Ex-advocate  of  the  Treasury,  reviles, 
with  partial  and  indecent  bigotry,  the  Christian  princes,  and  even  the  father  of  his 
sovereign.  His  work  must  have  been  privately  circulated,  since  it  escaped  the  in¬ 
vectives  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians  prior  to  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  c.  40-42),  who  lived 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  [For  date  of  ZosimuB,  see  above,  vol.  ii. 
Appendix  1.] 

71  Yet  the  Pagans  of  Africa  complained  that  the  times  would  not  allow  them  to 
answer  with  freedom  the  City  of  God ;  nor  does  St.  Augustin  (v.  26)  deny  the 
charge. 

n  The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  secretly  preserved  the  Mahometan  religion  above 
a  century,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  possessed  the  Koran,  with  the 
peculiar  use  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  See  the  curious  and  honest  story  of  their  ex¬ 
pulsion  in  Geddes  (Miscellanies,  voL  i.  p.  1-198). 
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hunger  at  first  compelled  them  to  accept.  The  generation  that 
arose  in  the  world  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Imperial  laws 
was  attracted  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church :  and  so 
rapid,  yet  bo  gentle,  was  the  fall  of  Paganism  that  only  twenty- 
eight  years  after  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  faint  and  minute 
vestiges  were  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  legislator.71 

The  ruin  of  the  Pagan  religion  is  described  by  the  sophists  as  The  ww> 
a  dreadful  and  amazing  prodigy  which  covered  the  earth  with  Christian 
darkness  and  restored  the  ancient  dominion  of  chaos  and  of 
night.  They  relate,  in  solemn  and  pathetic  strains,  that  the 
temples  were  converted  into  sepulchres,  and  that  the  holy 
places,  which  had  been  adorned  by  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
were  basely  polluted  by  the  relics  of  Christian  martyrs.  “  The 
monks  ”  (a  race  of  filthy  animals,  to  whom  Eunapius  is  tempted 
to  refuse  the  name  of  men)  “  are  the  authors  of  the  new  worship, 
which,  in  the  place  of  one  of  those  deities,  who  are  conceived 
by  the  understanding,  has  substituted  the  meanest  and  most 
contemptible  slaves.  The  heads,  salted  and  pickled,  of  those 
infamous  malefactors,  who  for  the  multitude  of  their  crimes  have 
suffered  a  just  and  ignominious  death ;  their  bodies,  still  marked 
by  the  impression  of  the  lash,  and  the  scars  of  those  tortures 
which  were  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate ;  such  ” 
(continues  Eunapius)  “  are  the  gods  which  the  earth  produces  in 
our  days ;  such  are  the  martyrs,  the  supreme  arbitrators  of  our 
prayers  and  petitions  to  the  Deity,  whose  tombs  are  now  conse¬ 
crated  as  the  objects  of  the  veneration  of  the  people.”73  With¬ 
out  approving  the  malice,  it  is  natural  enough  to  share  the 
surprise,  of  the  Sophist,  the  spectator  of  a  revolution  which 
raised  those  obscure  victims  of  the  laws  of  Borne  to  the  rank  of 
celestial  and  invisible  protectors  of  the  Boman  empire.  The 
grateful  respect  of  the  Christians  for  the  martyrs  of  the  faith 
was  exalted,  by  time  and  victory,  into  religious  adoration ;  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  saints  and  prophets  were  deservedly 
associated  to  the  honours  of  the  martyrs.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  glorious  deaths  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 

u  Paganos  qui  sapersnnt,  quanquam  jam  nullos  ease  credamus,  £o.  Cod. 

Theodoe.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  33,  a.d.  438.  The  younger  Theodosius  was  aiterwards 
satisfied  that  his  judgment  had  been  somewhat  premature. 

n  See  Eunapius,  in  the  life  oi  the  sophist  JSdesius  [p.  65,  ed.  Commelin] ;  in 
that  of  Eustathius  he  foretells  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  m l  ti  pvM8«r,  sol  itMt  <t«4toi 
rvptwrfati  *4  M  yet  mUAjsto. 
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the  Vatican  and  the  Ostian  road  were  distinguished  by  the 
tombs,  or  rather  by  the  trophies,  of  those  spiritual  heroes.7* 
In  the  age  which  followed  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the 
emperors,  the  consuls,  and  the  generals  of  armies  devoutly 
visited  the  sepulchres  of  a  tent-maker  and  a  fisherman ; 77  and 
their  venerable  bones  were  deposited  under  the  altars  of  Christ, 
on  which  the  bishops  of  the  royal  city  continually  offered  the 
unbloody  sacrifice.78  The  new  capital  of  the  eastern  world, 
unable  to  produce  any  ancient  and  domestic  trophies,  was  en¬ 
riched  by  the  spoils  of  dependent  provinces.  The  bodies  of  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Timothy,  had  reposed,  near  three 
hundred  years,  in  the  obscure  graves  from  whence  they  were 
sent,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  church  of  the  Apostles,  which  the 
magnificence  of  Constantine  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus.79  About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  same 
banks  were  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Samuel,  the  judge 
and  prophet  of  the  people  of  Israel.  His  ashes,  deposited  in  a 
golden  vase  and  covered  with  a  silken  veil,  were  delivered  by 
the  bishops  into  each  other’s  hands.  The  relics  of  Samuel  were 
received  by  the  people  with  the  same  joy  and  reverence  which 
they  would  have  shown  to  the  living  prophet ;  the  highways, 
from  Palestine  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  were  filled  with  an 
uninterrupted  procession ;  and  the  emperor  Arcadius  himself, 
at  the  head  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  clergy  and 
senate,  advanced  to  meet  his  extraordinary  guest,  who  had 
always  deserved  and  claimed  the  homage  of  kings.80  The 
example  of  Borne  and  Constantinople  confirmed  the  faith  and 


74  Cains  (apod  Eueeb.  Hist.  Eooles.  1.  ii.  c.  25),  a  Boman  presbyter,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus  (a.d.  202-219),  is  &n  early  witness  of  this  superstitions 
practice. 

77  Chrysostom.  Quod  Christus  sit  Deus.  Tom.  i.  nov.  edit.  No.  9.  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  this  quotation  to  Benediot  the  XIY.th’s  pastoral  letter  on  the  jubilee  of 
the  year  1750.  See  the  curious  and  entertaining  letters  of  M.  Cbais,  tom.  iii. 

78  Male  faeit  ergo  Bomanus  episoopus  ?  qui,  super  mortuorum  hominum,  Petri 
et  Pauli,  secundum  nos,  ossa  veneranda  .  .  .  offert  Domino  sacrificia,  et  tumulos 
eorum  Christi  arbitrator  altaria.  Jerom.  tom.  ii.  advers.  Vigilant,  p.  159  [c.  8, 
ed.  Migne,  ii.  p.  346]. 

79  Jerom  (tom.  ii.  p.  122  [c.  Vigil,  o.  5])  bears  witness  to  these  translations,  which 
are  neglected  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  passion  of  8t.  Andrew  at 
Patrn  is  described  in  an  epistle  from  the  clergy  of  Achaia,  which  Baronins  (Annal. 
Eooles.  a.d.  60,  No.  85)  wishes  to  believe  and  Tillemont  is  forced  to  reject.  St. 
Andrew  was  adopted  as  the  spiritual  founder  of  Constantinople  (M4m.  Eoclfo. 
tom.  i.  p.  817-328,  588-594). 

80  Jerom  (tom.  ii.  p.  122)  pompously  describes  the  translation  of  Samuel,  which 
is  noticed  in  the  chronicles  of  the  times. 
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discipline  of  the  Catholic  world.  The  honours  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs,  after  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  murmur  of  profane 
reason, u  were  universally  established  ;  and  in  the  age  of  Am¬ 
brose  and  Jerom,  something  was  still  deemed  wanting  to  the 
sanctity  of  a  Christian  church,  till  it  had  been  consecrated  by 
some  portion  of  holy  relics,  which  fixed  and  inflamed  the  de¬ 
votion  of  the  faithful. 

In  the  long  period  of  twelve  hundred  years  which  elapsed  oenani 
between  the  reign  of  Constantine  and  the  reformation  of  Luther  on 
the  worship  of  saints  and  relics  corrupted  the  pure  and  perfect 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  model ;  and  some  symptoms  of  de¬ 
generacy  may  be  observed  even  in  the  first  generations  which 
adopted  and  cherished  this  pernicious  innovation. 

I.  The  satisfactory  experience  that  the  relics  of  saints  were  i.  p»bn- 
more  valuable  than  gold  or  precious  stones88  stimulated  the  martyrs 
clergy  to  multiply  the  treasures  of  the  church.  Without  much  “d  r#Uo* 
regard  for  truth  or  probability,  they  invented  names  for  skele¬ 
tons  and  actions  for  names.  The  fame  of  the  apostles,  and  of 

the  holy  men  who  had  imitated  their  virtues,  was  darkened  by 
religious  fiction.  To  the  invincible  band  of  genuine  and  primi¬ 
tive  martyrs,  they  added  myriads  of  imaginary  heroes,  who  had 
never  existed  except  in  the  fancy  of  crafty  or  credulous  legend¬ 
aries  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  Tours  might  not  be 
the  only  diocese  in  which  the  bones  of  a  malefactor  were 
adored  instead  of  those  of  a  saint.8*  A  superstitious  practice, 
which  tended  to  increase  the  temptations  of  fraud  and  credulity, 
insensibly  extinguished  the  light  of  history  and  of  reason  in  the 
Christian  world. 

II.  But  the  progress  of  superstition  would  have  been  much  n.uirMie< 

*  The  presbyter  Vigilantius,  the  protestant  of  his  age,  firmly,  though  ineffectu¬ 
ally,  withstood  the  superstition  of  monks,  relics,  saints,  fasts,  <&c.,  for  which  Jerom 
compares  him  to  the  Hydra,  Cerberus,  the  Centaurs,  Ac.,  and  considers  him  only 
as  the  organ  of  the  daBmon  (tom.  ii.  p.  120-126).  Whoever  will  peruse  the  con¬ 
troversy  of  St.  Jerom  and  Viguantius,  and  St.  Augustin's  aooount  of  the  miracles  of 
St.  Stephen,  may  speedily  gain  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  Fathers.  [For  a 
striking  passage  in  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the  veneration  of  relics,  see  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Encomium  of  St.  Theodore,  in  Migne,  P.  G.  46,  736,  tf  31  sal  *<W  r<r 
3#fa,  S.T.A.] 

m  M.  de  Beausobre  (Hist,  du  Manich&sme,  tom.  ii.  p.  648)  has  applied  a 
worldly  sense  to  the  pious  observation  of  the  clergy  of  Smyrna  who  carefully 
preserved  the  relics  of  St.  Polycarp  the  martyr. 

°  Martin  of  Tours  (see  his  Life,  o.  8,  by  Sulpicius  Severus)  extorted  this  con¬ 
fession  from  the  mouth  of  the  dead  man.  The  error  is  allowed  to  be  natural ;  the 
discovery  is  supposed  to  be  miraculous.  Whioh  of  the  two  was  likely  to  happen 
mod  frequently  ? 
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less  rapid  and  victorious,  if  the  faith  of  the  people  had  not 
been  assisted  by  the  seasonable  aid  of  visions  and  miracles,  to 
ascertain  the  authenticity  and  virtue  of  the  most  suspicious  relics. 
In  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  Lucian,8*  a  presbyter  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  ecclesiastical  minister  of  the  village  of 
Caphargamala,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  related  a  very 
singular  dream,  which,  to  remove  his  doubts,  had  been  repeated 
on  three  successive  Saturdays.  A  venerable  figure  stood  before 
him,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  with  a  long  beard,  a  white 
robe,  and  a  gold  rod ;  announced  himself  by  the  name  of  Gama¬ 
liel  ;  and  revealed  to  the  astonished  presbyter  that  his  own 
corpse,  with  the  bodies  of  his  son  Abibas,  his  friend  Nicodemus, 
and  the  illustrious  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  of  the  Christian 
faith,  were  secretly  buried  in  the  adjacent  field.  He  added, 
with  some  impatience,  that  it  was  time  to  release  himself  and 
his  companions  from  their  obscure  prison ;  that  their  appearance 
would  be  salutary  to  a  distressed  world;  and  that  they  had 
made  choice  of  Lucian  to  inform  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  of 
their  situation  and  their  wishes.  The  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  still  retarded  this  important  discovery  were  successively 
removed  by  new  visions ;  and  the  ground  was  opened  by  the 
bishop,  in  the  presence  of  an  innumerable  multitude.  The 
coffins  of  Gamaliel,  of  his  son,  and  of  his  friend  were  found  in 
regular  order ;  but  when  the  fourth  coffin,  which  contained  the 
remains  of  Stephen,  was  shown  to  the  light,  the  earth  trembled, 
and  an  odour,  such  as  that  of  paradise,  was  smelt,  which  instantly 
cured  the  various  diseases  of  seventy-three  of  the  assistants. 
The  companions  of  Stephen  were  left  in  their  peaceful  residence 
of  Caphargamala ;  but  the  relics  of  the  first  martyr  were  trans¬ 
ported  in  solemn  procession  to  a  church  constructed  in  their 
honour  on  Mount  Sion ;  and  the  minute  particles  of  those  relicB, 
a  drop  of  blood,86  or  the  scrapings  of  a  bone,  were  acknowledged 
in  almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  world  to  possess  a  divine 


M  Lucian  composed  in  Greek  his  original  narrative,  which  has  been  translated 
by  Avitus,  and  published  by  Baronins  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  415,  No.  7-16).  The 
Benedictine  editors  of  St.  Augustin  have  given  (at  the  end  of  the  work  de  Civitate 
Dei)  two  several  copies,  with  many  various  readings.  It  is  the  character  of  falsehood 
to  be  loose  and  inconsistent.  The  most  incredible  parts  of  the  legend  are  smoothed 
and  softened  by  Tillemont  (M4m.  Eccl4s.  tom.  ii.  p.  9,  <ke.). 

08  A  phial  of  St.  Stephen’s  blood  was  annually  liquefied  at  Naples,  till  he  was 
superseded  by  St.  Januarius  (Buinart.  Hist.  Perseout.  Vandal,  p.  529). 
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and  miraculous  virtue.  The  grave  and  learned  Augustin,86 
whose  understanding  scarcely  admits  the  excuse  of  credulity, 
has  attested  the  innumerable  prodigies  which  were  performed  in 
Africa  by  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen ;  and  this  marvellous  narrative 
is  inserted  in  the  elaborate  work  of  the  City  of  God,  which  the 
bishop  of  Hippo  designed  as  a  solid  and  immortal  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  Augustin  solemnly  declares  that  he  has 
selected  those  miracles  only  which  were  publicly  certified  by 
the  persons  who  were  either  the  objects,  or  the  spectators,  of 
the  power  of  the  martyr.  Many  prodigies  were  omitted  or 
forgotten ;  and  Hippo  had  been  less  favourably  treated  than  the 
other  cities  of  the  province.  And  yet  the  bishop  enumerates 
above  seventy  miracles,  of  which  three  were  resurrections  from 
the  dead,  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  diocese.87  If  we  enlarge  our  view  to  all  the  dioceses  and 
all  the  saints  of  the  Christian  world,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
calculate  the  fables  and  the  errors  which  issued  from  this 
inexhaustible  source.  But  we  may  surely  be  allowed  to  observe 
that  a  miracle,  in  that  age  of  superstition  and  credulity,  lost  its 
name  and  its  merit,  since  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  and  established  laws  of  nature. 

IH.  The  innumerable  miracles  of  which  the  tombs  of  the  m.  Be- 

yjVgl  of 

martyrs  were  the  perpetual  theatre  revealed  to  the  pious  believer  PoiytheUm 
the  actual  state  and  constitution  of  the  invisible  world ;  and  his 
religious  speculations  appeared  to  be  founded  on  the  firm  basis 
of  fact  and  experience.  'Whatever  might  be  the  condition  of 
vulgar  souls,  in  the  long  interval  between  the  dissolution  and 
the  resurrection  of  their  bodies,  it  was  evident  that  the  superior 
spirits  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  did  not  consume  that  portion  of 
their  existence  in  silent  and  inglorious  sleep.88  It  was  evident 

m  Augustin  composed  the  two  and  twenty  books  de  Civitate  Dei  in  the  space  of 
thirteen  years,  a.d.  418-426  (Tillemont,  M6m.  Eoolds.  tom.  xiv.  p.  608,  Ac.l.  His 
learning  is  too  often  borrowed,  and  his  arguments  are  too  often  his  own ;  but  the 
whole  work  claims  the  merit  of  a  magnificent  design,  rigorously,  and  not  unskil¬ 
fully,  executed. 

87  See  Augustin,  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  xxii.  c.  22,  and  the  Appendix,  which  contains 
two  books  of  St.  Stephen’s  miracles,  by  Evodius,  bishop  of  Uzalis.  Freculphus 


m  Burnet  (de  Statu  Mortuorum,  p.  56-84)  collects  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  as 
far  as  they  assert  the  sloop,  or  repose,  of  human  souls  till  the  day  of  judgment.  Ho 
afterwards  exposes  (p.  91,  Ac.)  the  inoonvenioncies  which  must  arise,  if  they 
possessed  a  more  active  and  sensible  existence. 
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(without  presuming  to  determine  the  place  of  their  habitation 
or  the  nature  of  their  felicity)  that  they  enjoyed  the  lively  and 
active  consciousness  of  their  happiness,  their  virtue,  and  their 
powers ;  and  that  they  had  already  secured  the  possession  of 
their  eternal  reward.  The  enlargement  of  their  intellectual 
faculties  surpassed  the  measure  of  the  human  imagination ;  since 
it  was  proved  by  experience  that  they  were  capable  of  hearing 
and  understanding  the  various  petitions  of  their  numerous 
votaries ;  who,  in  the  same  moment  of  time,  but  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  invoked  the  name  and  assistance  of 
Stephen  or  of  Martin.80  The  confidence  of  their  petitioners  was 
founded  on  the  persuasion  that  the  saints,  who  reigned  with 
Christ,  cast  an  eye  of  pity  upon  earth ;  that  they  were  warmly 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  church ;  and  that  the 
individuals,  who  imitated  the  example  of  their  faith  and  piety, 
were  the  peculiar  and  favourite  objects  of  their  most  tender 
regard.  Sometimes,  indeed,  their  friendship  might  be  influenced 
by  considerations  of  a  less  exalted  kind:  they  viewed,  with 
partial  affection,  the  places  which  had  been  consecrated  by 
their  birth,  their  residence,  their  death,  their  burial,  or  the 
possession  of  their  relics.  The  meaner  passions  of  pride,  avarice, 
and  revenge  may  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  celestial  breast ;  yet 
the  saints  themselves  condescended  to  testify  their  grateful 
approbation  of  the  liberality  of  their  votaries ;  and  the  sharpest 
bolts  of  punishment  were  hurled  against  those  impious  wretches 
who  violated  their  magnificent  shrines  or  disbelieved  their 
supernatural  power.00  Atrocious,  indeed,  must  have  been  the 
guilt,  and  strange  would  have  been  the  scepticism,  of  those 
men,  if  they  had  obstinately  resisted  the  proofs  of  a  divine 
agency  which  the  elements,  the  whole  range  of  the  animal 
creation,  and  even  the  subtle  and  invisible  operations  of  the 
human  mind  were  compelled  to  obey.01  The  immediate,  and 

•  Vigilantius  placed  the  souls  of  the  prophets  and  martyrs  either  in  the  bosom 
of  Abraham  (in  looo  refrigerii)  or  else  under  the  altar  of  God.  Nec  posse  suis 
tumuli  a  et  ubi  voluerunt  adesse  presentee.  But  Jerom  (tom.  ii.  p.  122}  sternly 
refutes  this  blasphemy.  Tu  Deo  leges  pones?  Tu  apostolis  vincula  injicies,  ut 
usque  ad  diem  judioii  teneantur  custodiA,  nec  sint  oum  Domino  suo ;  de  quibus 
soriptum  est,  Sequuntur  Agnum  quoounque  vadit  ?  Si  Agnus  ubique,  ergo,  et  hi, 
qui  oum  Agno  sunt,  ubique  esse  credendi  sunt.  Et  oum  diabolus  et  dnmones  toto 
vagentur  in  orbe,  Ac. 

90  Fleury,  Discours  sur  l’Hist.  Eoelfoiastique,  iii.  p.  80. 

91  At  Minorca,  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  oonverted,  in  eight  days,  540  Jews,  with 
the  help,  indeed,  of  some  severities,  suoh  as  burning  the  synagogue,  driving  the 
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almost  instantaneous,  effects,  that  were  supposed  to  follow  the 
prayer  or  the  offence,  satisfied  the  Christians  of  the  ample 
measure  of  favour  and  authority  which  the  saints  enjoyed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Supreme  God ;  and  it  seemed  almost  superfluous 
to  inquire  whether  they  were  continually  obliged  to  intercede 
before  the  throne  of  grace,  or  whether  they  might  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  exercise,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  benevolence 
and  justice,  the  delegated  powers  of  their  subordinate  ministry. 

The  imagination,  whioh  had  been  raised  by  a  painful  effort  to 
the  contemplation  and  worship  of  the  Universal  Cause,  eagerly 
embraced  suoh  inferior  objects  of  adoration  as  were  more  pro¬ 
portioned  to  its  gross  conceptions  and  imperfect  faculties.  The 
sublime  and  simple  theology  of  the  primitive  Christians  was 
gradually  corrupted;  and  the  monabohy  of  heaven,  already 
clouded  by  metaphysical  subtleties,  was  degraded  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  popular  mythology,  which  tended  to  restore  the 
reign  of  polytheism.92 

IV.  As  the  objects  of  religion  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  rv.  intro- 
standard  of  the  imagination,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  were  Po«an  cere- 
introduced  that  seemed  most  powerfully  to  affect  the  senses  of  mon  68 
the  vulgar.  If,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,88  Ter- 
tullian  or  Lactantius  94  had  been  suddenly  raised  from  the  dead, 
to  assist  at  the  festival  of  some  popular  saint  or  martyr, 98  they 
would  have  gazed  with  astonishment  and  indignation  on  the 
profane  spectacle,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  pure  and  spiritual 
worship  of  a  Christian  congregation.  As  soon  as  the  doors  of 
the  church  were  thrown  open,  they  must  have  been  offended  by 
the  smoke  of  incense,  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  glare  of 

obstinate  infidels  to  starve  among  the  rooks,  Ac.  See  the  original  letter  of  Severns, 
bishop  of  Minorca  (ad  oaloem  St.  Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei),  and  the  judicious  remarks 
of  Basnage  (tom.  viii.  p.  245-251). 

89  Mr.  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  484)  observes,  like  a  philosopher,  the  natural 
flux  and  reflux  of  polytheism  and  theism. 

n  D'Aubign*  (see  his  own  Mlmoires,  p.  156-160)  frankly  offered,  with  the  oonsent 
of  the  Huguenot  ministers,  to  allow  the  first  400  years  as  the  rule  of  faith.  The 
Oardinal  du  Perron  haggled  for  forty  years  more,  which  were  indiscreetly  given. 

Yet  neither  party  would  have  found  their  aooount  in  this  foolish  bargain. 

84  The  worship  practised  and  inculcated  by  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Arnobius, 

Ac.,  is  so  extremely  pure  and  spiritual  that  their  declamations  against  the  Pagan, 
sometimes  glance  against  the  Jewish,  ceremonies. 

*  Faustus  the  ManichsBan  accuses  the  Gatholios  of  idolatry.  Yertitis  idola  in 
martyres  .  .  .  quos  votis  similibus  colitis.  M.  de  Beausobre  (Hist.  Critique  du 
Maniohlisme,  tom.  ii.  p.  629-700),  a  protectant,  but  a  philosopher,  has  represented, 
with  candour  and  learning,  the  introduction  of  Christian  idolatry  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries. 

vol.  m. — 15 
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lamps  and  tapers,  which  diffused,  at  noon-day,  a  gandy,  super¬ 
fluous,  and,  in  their  opinion,  a  sacrilegious  light.  If  they 
approached  the  balustrade  of  the  altar,  they  made  their  way 
through  the  prostrate  crowd,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  who  resorted  to  the  city  on  the  vigil 
of  the  feast ;  and  who  already  felt  the  strong  intoxication  of 
fanaticism,  and,  perhaps,  of  wine.  Their  devout  kisses  were  im¬ 
printed  on  the  walls  and  pavement  of  the  sacred  edifice ;  and 
their  fervent  prayers  were  direoted,  whatever  might  be  the 
language  of  their  church,  to  the  bones,  the  blood,  or  the  ashes 
of  the  saints,  whioh  were  usually  concealed  by  a  linen  or  silken 
veil  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The  Christians  frequented  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  from  their 
powerful  intercession,  every  sort  of  spiritual,  but  more  especially 
of  temporal,  blessings.  They  implored  the  preservation  of  their 
health  or  the  cure  of  their  infirmities ;  the  fruitfulness  of  their 
barren  wives  or  the  safety  and  happiness  of  their  children. 
Whenever  they  undertook  any  distant  or  dangerous  journey, 
they  requested  that  the  holy  martyrs  would  be  their  guides  and 
protectors  on  the  road ;  and,  if  they  returned  without  having 
experienced  any  misfortune,  they  again  hastened  to  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs,  to  celebrate,  with  grateful  thanksgivings,  their 
obligations  to  the  memory  and  relics  of  those  heavenly  patrons. 
The  walls  were  hung  round  with  symbols  of  the  favours  which 
they  had  reoeived:  eyes,  and  hands,  and  feet,  of  gold  and 
silver ;  and  edifying  pictures,  which  could  not  long  escape  the 
abuse  of  indiscreet  or  idolatrous  devotion,  represented  the  image, 
the  attributes,  and  the  miracles  of  the  tutelar  saint.  The  same 
uniform  original  spirit  of  superstition  might  suggest,  in  the  most 
distant  ages  and  countries,  the  same  methods  of  deceiving  the 
credulity,  and  of  affecting  the  senses,  of  mankind;9*  but  it 
must  ingenuously  be  confessed  that  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic 
church  imitated  the  profane  model  which  they  were  impatient 
to  destroy.  The  most  respectable  bishops  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  ignorant  rustics  would  more  cheerfully 
renounce  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  if  they  found  some 
resemblance,  some  compensation,  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity. 

MThe  resemblance  of  superstition,  whioh  oould  not  be  imitated,  might  be 
traced  from  Japan  to  Mexico.  W&rburton  had  seised  this  idea,  whioh  he  distorts, 
by  rendering  it  too  general  and  absolute  (Divine  Legation,  voL  iv.  p.  126,  Ac.). 
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The  religion  of  Constantine  achieved,  in  less  than  a  century,  the 
final  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  the  victors  themselves 
were  insensibly  subdued  by  the  arts  of  their  vanquished 
rivals.*7 

97  The  imitation  of  Paganism  is  the  subject  of  Dr.  Middleton’s  agreeable  letter 
from  Borne.  Warburton’s  animadversions  obliged  him  to  oonneot  (vol.  iii.  p.  120- 
132)  the  history  of  the  two  religions,  and  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Christian 
oopy.  [The  last  remark  of  the  author  in  this  chapter  applies  also  to  the  subjects  of 
his  preceding  paragraphs  on  fabulous  martyrs  and  relics  and  what  he  calls  the  re¬ 
vival  of  polytheism.  The  worship  of  saints  and  martyrs  took  the  place  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  pagan  gods  and  heroes ;  and  this  adoption  and  adaptation  of  the  old 
superstitions  smoothed  the  transition  from  the  old  religion  to  the  new.  The 
succession  of  Christian  saints  to  gods  and  heroes  is  attested  in  numerous  instances 
by  similarity  of  names,  similarity  of  attributes,  or  identity  of  festal  dates.  It  is 
now  admitted  by  most  scholars  that  the  date  of  the  birthday  of  Christ  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  festival  of  the  birthday  of  Mithra  (n&talis  invioti)  at  the  winter  solstice. 
Cf.  Mommsen,  C.  I.  L.  i.  p.  409.  P.  Saintyoes  in  his  recent  work,  Les  saints 
suooe3seurs  des  dieux  (1907),  has  collected  muoh  curious  material,  but  it  is  not 
exhaustive.  See  further,  J.  Bendel  Harris,  The  Dioscuri  in  Christian  legends, 
1902,  and  The  Cult  of  the  Heavenly  Twins,  1906;  L.  Deubner,  De  Incubatione, 
1900 ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Ephesus  (representing 
the  old  cult  of  Artemis),  in  the  Expositor,  June,  1905,  401  sgo.,  and  August,  1905, 
81  sqq. ;  E.  Lucius,  Die  Anfange  des  Heiligenkults  in  der  ohristlichen  Kirche,  1904.] 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

Final  Division  of  the  Roman  Empire  between  the  Sons  of  Theo¬ 
dosius — Reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius — Administra¬ 
tion  of  Rufinus  and  Stilicho — Revolt  and  Defeat  of  Oildo 
in  Africa 

Division  oi  r  ■  iHE  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Theodosias ;  the  last 
between1™  I  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantine,  who 

and  X  appeared  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and 

i-dV'  whose  authority  was  universally  acknowledged  throughout  the 
January  it  wj10je  extent  Qf  the  empire.  The  memory  of  his  virtues  still 
continued,  however,  to  protect  the  feeble  and  inexperienced 
youth  of  his  two  sons.  After  the  death  of  their  father, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  were  saluted,  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  mankind,  as  the  lawful  emperors  of  the  East,  and  of  the 
West;  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  was  eagerly  taken  by  every 
order  of  the  state;  the  senates  of  old  and  new  Rome,  the 
clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  soldiers,  and  the  people.  Arcadius, 
who  then  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  bora  in  8pain, 
in  the  humble  habitation  of  a  private  family.  But  he  received 
a  princely  education  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  his 
inglorious  life  was  spent  in  that  peaceful  and  splendid  seat  of 
royalty,  from  whence  he  appeared  to  reign  over  the  provinces 
of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  from  the  Lower 
Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia  and  Ethiopia.  His  younger 
(Bom  a.d.  brother,  Honorius,  assumed,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age, 
884.  sept  9)  nominal  government  of  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain;  and  the  troops  which  guarded  the  frontiers  of  his 
kingdom  were  opposed,  on  one  side,  to  the  Caledonians,  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  Moors.  The  great  and  martial  prefecture 
of  Ulyricum  was  divided  between  the  two  princes ;  the  defence 
and  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and 
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Dalmatia,  still  belonged  to  the  western  empire ;  but  the  two 
large  dioceses  of  Dacia  and  Macedonia,  which  Gratian  had 
intrusted  to  the  valour  of  Theodosius,  were  for  ever  united  to 
the  empire  of  the  East.  The  boundary  in  Europe  was  not 
very  different  from  the  line  which  now  separates  the  Germans 
and  the  Turks;  and  the  respective  advantages  of  territory, 
riches,  populousness,  and  military  strength,  were  fairly  balanced 
and  compensated  in  this  final  and  permanent  division  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  hereditary  sceptre  of  the  sons  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  appeared  to  be  the  gift  of  nature,  and  of  their  father ; 
the  generals  and  ministers  had  been  accustomed  to  adore  the 
majesty  of  the  royal  infants ;  and  the  army  and  people  were 
not  adimonished  of  their  rights  and  of  their  power  by  the 
dangerous  example  of  a  recent  election.  The  gradual  discovery 
of  the  weakness  of  Aroadius  and  Honorius,  and  the  repeated 
calamities  of  their  reign,  were  not  sufficient  to  obliterate  the 
deep  and  early  impressions  of  loyalty.  The  subjects  of  Rome, 
who  stiU  reverenced  the  persons  or  rather  the  names  of  their 
sovereigns,  beheld,  with  equal  abhorrence,  the  rebels  who 
opposed,  and  the  ministers  who  abused,  the  authority  of  the 
throne. 

Theodosius  had  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  Teign  by  the  character 
elevation  of  Rufinus :  an  odious  favourite,  who,  in  an  age  Of  minlrtra- 
civil  and  religious  faction,  has  deserved,  from  every  party,  the  a^Snus. 
imputation  of  every  crime.  The  strong  impulse  of  ambition A  D' 888’996 
and  avarice 1  had  urged  Rufinus  to  abandon  his  native  country, 
an  obscure  comer  of  Gaul,3  to  advance  his  fortune  in  the  capital 
of  the  East;  the  talent  of  bold  and  ready  elocution3  qualified 
him  to  succeed  in  the  lucrative  profession  of  the  law ;  and  his 
success  in  that  profession  was  a  regular  step  to  the  most 
honourable  and  important  employments  of  the  state.  He  was 
raised,  by  just  degrees,  to  the  station  of  master  of  the  offices. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  various  functions,  so  essentially  connected 

1  Alecto,  envious  of  the  public  felicity,  convenes  an  infernal  synod.  Megaera 
recommends  her  pnpil  Rufinus,  and  exoites  him  to  deeds  of  mischief,  Ac.  But 
there  is  as  mnch  difference  between  Glaudian’s  fury  and  that  of  Virgil,  sb  between 
the  characters  of  Turnns  and  Rufinus. 

slt  is  evident  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  770),  though  de  Maroa  is 
ashamed  of  his  countryman,  that  Rufinus  was  born  at  Elnsa,  the  metropolis  of 
Novempopolania,  now  a  small  village  of  Gasoony  (d’Anville,  Notice  de  l’Anoienne 
(Hole,  p.  219). 

*  Philostorgius, 1.  xi.  o.  8,  with  Godefroy’s  Dissert,  p.  440. 
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with  the  whole  system  of  civil  government,  he  acquired  the 
confidence  of  a  monarch,  who  soon  discovered  his  diligence  and 
capacity  in  business,  and  who  long  remained  ignorant  of  the 
pride,  the  malice,  and  the  covetousness  of  his  disposition. 
These  vices  were  concealed  beneath  the  mask  of  profound 
dissimulation;4  his  passions  were  subservient  only  to  the 
passions  of  his  master ;  yet,  in  the  horrid  massacre  of  Thes- 
salonica,  the  cruel  Bufinus  inflamed  the  fury,  without  imitating 
the  repentance,  of  Theodosius.  The  minister,  who  viewed  with 
proud  indifference  the  rest  of  mankind,  never  forgave  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  injury ;  and  his  personal  enemies  had  forfeited 
in  his  opinion  the  merit  of  all  public  services.  Promotus,  the 
master-general  of  the  infantry,  had  saved  the  empire  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  he  indignantly  supported  the 
pre-eminence  of  a  rival  whose  character  and  profession  he 
despised ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  council,  the  impatient 
soldier  was  provoked  to  chastise  with  a  blow  the  indecent  pride 
of  the  favourite.  This  act  of  violence  was  represented  to  the 
emperor  as  an  insult  which  it  was  incumbent  on  his  dignity  to 
resent.  The  disgrace  and  exile  of  Promotus  were  signified  by  a 
peremptory  order  to  repair,  without  delay,  to  a  military  station 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and  the  death  of  that  general 
(though  he  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Barbarians)  was 
imputed  to  the  perfidious  arts  of  Bufinus.6  The  sacrifice  of  an 
hero  gratified  his  revenge ;  the  honours  of  the  consulship  elated 
his  vanity ;  but  his  power  was  still  imperfect  and  precarious,  as 
long  as  the  important  posts  of  praefect  of  the  East  and  of  prefect 
of  Constantinople  were  filled  by  Tatian8  and  his  son  Proculus; 
whose  united  authority  balanced,  for  some  time,  the  ambition 
and  favour  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  The  two  prefects  were 
accused  of  rapine  and  corruption  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  and  finances.  For  the  trial  of  these  illustrious  offenders, 

4  A  passage  of  Saidas  is  expressive  of  his  profound  dissimulation :  fraBvyv&tu** 
&r0p**os  teal  tcpMyouf.  [See  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  42.] 

*  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  272,  278  [c.  51]. 

4  Zosimus,  who  describes  the  fall  of  Tatian  and  his  son  (1.  iv.  p.  278,  274  [e.  52]), 
asserts  their  innocenoe ;  and  even  his  testimony  may  outweigh  the  charges  of  their 
enemies  (Cod.  Theodos.  tom.  iv.  p.  489)  who  accuse  them  of  oppressing  the  Curia, 
The  connexion  of  Tatian  with  the  Arians,  while  he  was  prefect  of  Egypt  (a.d. 
373),  inclines  Tillemont  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of  every  crime  (Hist,  des  Emp, 
tom.  v.  p.  360.  M6m.  EooUs.  tom.  vi.  p.  589).  [Bufinus  was  probably  not  guilty 
of  the  death  of  Promotus.  The  silence  of  Claudian  outweighs  the  charge  of 
Zosimus.] 
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the  emperor  constituted  a  special  commission ;  several  judges 
were  named  to  share  the  guilt  and  reproach  of  injustice ;  but 
the  right  of  pronouncing  sentence  was  reserved  to  the  president 
alone,  and  that  president  was  Bufinus  himself.  The  father, 
stripped  of  the  prefecture  of  the  East,  was  thrown  into  a  dun¬ 
geon  ;  but  the  son,  conscious  that  few  ministers  can  be  found 
innocent  where  an  enemy  is  their  judge,  had  secretly  escaped ; 
and  Bufinus  must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  least  obnoxious 
victim,  if  despotism  had  not  condescended  to  employ  the  basest 
and  most  ungenerous  artifice.  The  prosecution  was  conducted 
with  an  appearance  of  equity  and  moderation,  which  flattered 
Tatian  with  the  hope  of  a  favourable  event ;  his  confidence  was 
fortified  by  the  solemn  assurances  and  perfidious  oaths  of  the 
president,  who  presumed  to  interpose  the  sacred  name  of 
Theodosius  himself ;  and  the  unhappy  father  was  at  last  per¬ 
suaded  to  recall,  by  a  private  letter,  the  fugitive  Proculus.  He 
was  instantly  seized,  examined,  condemned,  and  beheaded,  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  with  a  precipitation  which 
disappointed  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  Without  respecting 
the  misfortunes  of  a  consular  senator,  the  cruel  judges  of  Tatian 
compelled  him  to  behold  the  execution  of  his  son;  the  fatal 
cord  was  fastened  round  his  own  neck ;  but,  in  the  moment  when 
he  expected,  and  perhaps  desired,  the  relief  of  a  speedy  death, 
he  was  permitted  to  consume  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  old 
age  in  poverty  and  exile.7  The  punishment  of  the  two  protects 
might  perhaps  be  excused  by  the  exceptionable  parts  of  their 
own  conduct ;  the  enmity  of  Bufinus  might  be  palliated  by  the 
jealous  and  unsociable  nature  of  ambition.  But  he  indulged  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  equally  repugnant  to  prudence  and  to  justice, 
when  he  degraded  their  native  country  of  Lycia  from  the  rank 
of  Bo  man  provinces ;  stigmatized  a  guiltless  people  with  a  mark 
of  ignominy ;  and  declared  that  the  countrymen  of  Tatian  and 
Proculus  should  ever  remain  inoapable  of  holding  any  employ- 


7  .  .  .  Ju venom  ror&ntia  colla 
Ante  patrum  vnltns  strictA  oeeidere  seouri ; 

Ibat  grandffivuB  nato  moriente  superetes 
Poet  trabeas  exul. 

in  Bofin.  i.  248  [246-9]. 

The  facto  of  Zoeimoe  explain  the  allusions  of  Claodian ;  bot  hie  classic  interpreters 
were  ignorant  of  the  fourth  century.  The  fatal  cord  I  found,  with  the  help  of 
TUlemant,  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Aateriue  of  Amasea. 


He  op¬ 
presses 
the  East. 

A.D.  306 
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ment  of  honour  or  advantage  under  the  Imperial  government.* 
The  new  prefect  of  the  East  (for  Bufinus  instantly  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  honours  of  his  adversary)  was  not  diverted,  however, 
by  the  most  criminal  pursuits,  from  the  performance  of  the 
religious  duties  which  in  that  age  were  considered  as  the  most 
essential  to  salvation.  In  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon,  sumamed 
the  Oak,  he  had  built  a  magnificent  villa ;  to  which  he  devoutly 
added  a  stately  church,  consecrated  to  the  apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  continually  sanctified  by  the  prayers  and 
penance  of  a  regular  society  of  monks.  A  numerous,  and  almost 
general,  synod  of  the  bishops  of  the  eastern  empire  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  celebrate,  at  the  same  time,  the  dedication  of  the 
church  and  the  baptism  of  the  founder.  This  double  ceremony 
was  performed  with  extraordinary  pomp ;  and,  when  Bufinus  was 
purified,  in  the  holy  font,  from  all  the  sins  that  he  had  hitherto 
committed,  a  venerable  hermit  of  Egypt  rashly  proposed  him¬ 
self  as  the  sponsor  of  a  proud  and  ambitious  statesman.9 

The  character  of  Theodosius  imposed  on  his  minister  the 
task  of  hypocrisy,  which  disguised,  and  sometimes  restrained, 
the  abuse  of  power ;  and  Bufinus  was  apprehensive  of  disturb¬ 
ing  the  indolent  slumber  of  a  prince,  still  capable  of  exerting 
the  abilities  and  the  virtue  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne.10 
But  the  absence,  and  soon  afterwards  the  death,  of  the  emperor 
confirmed  the  absolute  authority  of  Bufinus  over  the  person  and 
dominions  of  Arcadius:  a  feeble  youth,  whom  the  imperious 
prefect  considered  as  his  pupil  rather  than  his  sovereign.  Be- 
gardless  of  the  public  opinion,  he  indulged  his  passions  without 
remorse  and  without  resistance ;  and  his  malignant  and  rapaci- 

8  This  odious  law  is  recited,  and  repealed,  by  Arcadius  (a.d.  896),  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  leg.  9.  The  sense,  as  it  is  explained  by 
Cl&udian  (in  Bufin.  i.  284  [232])  and  Godefroy  (tom.  iii.  p.  279),  is  perfectly  dear. 

.  .  .  Exscindere  oives 
Funditus  et  nomen  gentis  delere  laborat. 

The  scruples  of  Pagi  and  Tillemont  can  arise  only  from  their  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
Theodosius. 

9  Ammonius  .  .  .  Rufinum  propriis  manibus  susoepit  saoro  fonte  mun datum. 

See  Rosweyde’s  Vito  Fatrum,  p.  947  [ed.  2,  a.d.  1628].  Sozomen  (1.  viii.  o.  17) 
mentions  the  church  and  monastery;  and  Tillemont  (M6m.  Ecctes.  tom.  ix.  p.  593) 
records  this  synod,  in  which  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  performed  a  conspicuous  part. 

10  Montesquieu  (Esprit  dee  Loix,  l.  xii.  c.  12)  praises  one  of  the  laws  of  Theo¬ 
dosius,  addressed  to  the  prefect  Rufinus  (1.  ix.  tit.  iv.  leg.  unio.),  to  disoourage  the 
prosecution  of  treasonable,  or  sacrilegious,  words.  A  tyrannical  statute  always 
proves  the  existence  of  tyranny ;  but  a  laudable  edict  may  only  oontain  the  specious 
professions,  or  ineffectual  wishes,  of  the  prince,  or  his  ministers.  This,  I  am  afraid, 
is  a  just  though  mortifying  canon  of  criticism. 
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ous  spirit  rejected  every  passion  that  might  have  contributed 
to  his  own  glory  or  the  happiness  of  the  people.  His  avarice,11 
which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  his  corrupt  mind  over  every 
other  sentiment,  attracted  the  wealth  of  the  East  by  the  various 
arts  of  partial,  and  general,  extortion :  oppressive  taxes,  scan¬ 
dalous  bribery,  immoderate  fines,  unjust  confiscations,  forced 
or  fictitious  testaments,  by  which  the  tyrant  despoiled  of  their 
lawful  inheritance  the  children  of  strangers,  or  enemies ;  and 
the  public  sale  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  favour,  which  he  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The  ambitious  candidate 
eagerly  solicited,  at  the  expense  of  the  fairest  part  of  his  patri¬ 
mony,  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  some  provincial  govern¬ 
ment;  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  people  were 
abandoned  to  the  most  liberal  purchaser ;  and  the  public  dis¬ 
content  was  sometimes  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  unpopular 
criminal,  whose  punishment  was  profitable  only  to  the  prefect 
of  the  East,  his  accomplice  and  his  judge.  If  avarice  were  not 
the  hlindest  of  the  human  passions,  the  motives  of  Bufinus 
might  excite  our  curiosity ;  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  in¬ 
quire,  with  what  view  he  violated  every  principle  of  humanity 
and  justice,  to  accumulate  those  immense  treasures  which  he 
could  not  spend  without  folly  nor  possess  without  danger. 
Perhaps  he  vainly  imagined  that  he  laboured  for  the  interest 
of  an  only  daughter,  on  whom  he  intended  to  bestow  his  royal 
pupil  and  the  august  rank  of  Empress  of  the  East.  Perhaps 
he  deceived  himself  by  the  opinion  that  his  avarice  was  the 
instrument  of  his  ambition.  He  aspired  to  place  his  fortune 
on  a  secure  and  independent  basis,  which  should  no  longer 
depend  on  the  caprice  of  the  young  emperor ;  yet  he  neglected 
to  conciliate  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  by  the  liberal 
distribution  of  those  riches  which  he  had  acquired  with  so 
much  toil,  and  with  so  much  guilt.  The  extreme  parsimony 
of  Bufinus  left  him  only  the  reproach  and  envy  of  ill-gotten 

U .  .  .  flacfeibua  auri 
Expleri  ille  calor  nequit  .  .  . 


Congest®  cumulantur  opes ;  orbisque  rapinas  [rainas] 

Aocipit  ana  domas  .  .  . 

This  character  (Clandian  in  Bufin.  i.  184  [188]~220)  is  confirmed  by  Jerom,  a  dis¬ 
interested  witness  (dedecus  insatiabilis  avariti®,  tom.  i.  ad  Heliodor.  p.  26  [Ep. 
60]),  by  Zoeimns  JL  v.  p.  286  [c.  1]),  and  by  Saidas,  who  copied  the  history  of 
Eunapius  [fr.  63,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  42]. 
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wealth ;  his  dependents  served  him  without  attachment ;  the 
universal  hatred  of  mankind  was  repressed  only  by  the  influence 
of  servile  fear.  The  fate  of  Lucian  proclaimed  to  the  East 
that  the  prefect  whose  industry  was  much  abated  in  the  des¬ 
patch  of  ordinary  business  was  active  and  indefatigable  in  the 
pursuit  of  revenge.  Lucian,  the  son  of  the  prefect  Florentine, 
the  oppressor  of  Gaul,  and  the  enemy  of  Julian,  had  employed 
a  considerable  part  of  his  inheritance,  the  fruit  of  rapine  and 
corruption,  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  Rufinus  and  the  high 
office  of  Count  of  the  East.  But  the  new  magistrate  impru¬ 
dently  departed  from  the  maxims  of  the  court  and  of  the  times ; 
disgraced  his  benefactor,  by  the  contrast  of  a  virtuous  and  tem¬ 
perate  administration;  and  presumed  to  refuse  an  act  of  in¬ 
justice,  which  might  have  tended  to  the  profit  of  the  emperor’s 
uncle.  Arcadius  was  easily  persuaded  to  resent  the  supposed 
insult;  and  the  prefect  of  the  East  resolved  to  execute  in 
person  the  cruel  vengeance  which  he  meditated  against  this 
ungrateful  delegate  of  his  power.  He  performed  with  incessant 
speed  the  journey  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  Antioch,  entered  the  capital  of  Syria  at  the  dead 
of  night,  and  spread  universal  consternation  among  a  people 
ignorant  of  his  design  but  not  ignorant  of  his  character.  The 
count  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  the  East  was  dragged,  like  the 
vilest  malefactor,  before  the  arbitrary  tribunal  of  Rufinus.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  integrity,  which  was 
not  impeached  even  by  the  voioe  of  an  accuser,  Luoian  was  con¬ 
demned,  almost  without  a  trial,  to  suffer  a  cruel  and  ignominious 
punishment.  The  ministers  of  the  tyrant,  by  the  order,  and  in 
the  presence,  of  their  master,  beat  him  on  the  neck  with  leather 
thongs,  armed  at  the  extremities  with  lead ;  and,  when  he  fainted 
under  the  violence  of  the  pain,  he  was  removed  in  a  close  Utter, 
to  conceal  his  dying  agonies  from  the  eyes  of  the  indignant  city. 
No  sooner  had  Rufinus  perpetrated  this  inhuman  act,  the  sole 
object  of  his  expedition,  than  he  returned,  amidst  the  deep  and 
silent  curses  of  a  trembling  people,  from  Antioch  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  and  his  dihgence  was  accelerated  by  the  hope  of  accom¬ 
plishing,  without  delay,  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  the 
emperor  of  the  East.1* 

u.  .  .  Cetera  Begnis; 

Ad  faoinos  velox ;  penituB  region®  remotas 

Impiger  ire  vias. 
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But  Rufinas  soon  experienced  that  a  prudent  minister  should  He  u  <u*- 

*  1  appointed 

constantly  secure  his  royal  captive  by  the  strong,  though  in-  bythomar- 
visible,  chain  of  habit ;  and  that  the  merit,  and  much  more  Arc&diae. 
easily  the  favour,  of  the  absent  are  obliterated  in  a  short  time  April  27 
from  the  mind  of  a  weak  and  capricious  sovereign.  While  the 
prefect  satiated  his  revenge  at  Antioch,  a  secret  conspiracy  of 
the  favourite  eunuchs,  directed  by  the  great  chamberlain  Eu- 
tropius,  undermined  his  power  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople. 

They  discovered  that  Arcadius  was  not  inclined  to  love  the 
daughter  of  Rufinus,  who  had  been  chosen,  without  his  consent, 
for  his  bride ;  and  they  contrived  to  substitute  in  her  place  the 
fair  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Bauto,13  a  general  of  the  Franks 
in  the  service  of  Rome;  and  who  was  educated,  since  the 
death  of  her  father,  in  the  family  of  the  sons  of  Promotus. 

The  young  emperor,  whose  chastity  had  been  strictly  guarded 
by  the  pious  care  of  his  tutor  Arsenius,14  eagerly  listened 
to  the  artful  and  flattering  descriptions  of  the  charms  of  Eu¬ 
doxia  ;  he  gazed  with  impatient  ardour  on  her  picture,  and  he 
understood  the  necessity  of  concealing  his  amorous  designs 
from  the  knowledge  of  a  minister  who  was  so  deeply  interested 
to  oppose  the  consummation  of  his  happiness.  Soon  after  the 
return  of  Rufinus,  the  approaching  ceremony  of  the  royal 
nuptials  was  announced  to  the  people  of  Constantinople,  who 
prepared  to  celebrate,  with  false  and  hollow  acclamations,  the 
fortune  of  his  daughter.  A  splendid  train  of  eunuchs  and 
officers  issued,  in  hymeneal  pomp,  from  the  gates  of  the 
palace ;  bearing  aloft  the  diadem,  the  robes  and  the  inestim¬ 
able  ornaments  of  the  future  empress.  The  solemn  procession 
passed  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  were  adorned 
with  garlands  and  filled  with  spectators ;  but,  when  it  reached 
the  house  of  the  sons  of  Promotus,  the  principal  eunuch  re¬ 
spectfully  entered  the  mansion,  invested  the  fair  Eudoxia  with 
the  Imperial  robes,  and  conducted  her  in  triumph  to  the  palace 

This  allusion  of  Cl&udian  (in  Rufin.  i.  [239-]241)  is  again  explained  by  the  circum¬ 
stantial  narrative  of  Zosimus  (L  v.  p.  288,  289  [0.  2]). 

u  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  243  [0.  83])  praises  the  valour,  prudence  and  integrity  of 
Banto  the  Frank.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  771. 

14  Arsenius  esoaped  from  the  palaoe  of  Constantinople,  and  passed  fifty-five 
years  in  rigid  penanoe  in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt.  See  TUlemont,  M6m.  Eod6s. 
tom.  xiv.  p.  676-702 ;  and  Fleury,  Hist.  Eocl4s.  tom.  v.  p.  1,  <fec.,  but  the  latter, 
for  want  of  authentic  materials,  has  given  too  much  credit  to  the  legend  of  Meta- 
phrastes. 
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and  bed  of  Arcadius.16  The  secrecy  and  success  with  which 
this  conspiracy  against  Rufinus  had  been  conducted  imprinted 
a  mark  of  indelible  ridicule  on  the  character  of  a  minister  who 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  in  a  post  where  the  arts  of 
deceit  and  dissimulation  constitute  the  most  distinguished  merit. 
He  considered,  with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  fear,  the 
victory  of  an  aspiring  eunuch,  who  had  secretly  captivated  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign ;  and  the  disgrace  of  his  daughter,  whose 
interest  was  inseparably  connected  with  his  own,  wounded  the 
tenderness,  or,  at  least,  the  pride,  of  Bufinus.  At  the  moment 
when  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  become  the  father 
of  a  line  of  kings,  a  foreign  maid,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  house  of  his  implacable  enemies,  was  introduced  into  the 
Imperial  bed ;  and  Eudoxia  soon  displayed  a  superiority  of 
sense  and  spirit,  to  improve  the  ascendant  which  her  beauty 
must  acquire  over  the  mind  of  a  fond  and  youthful  husband. 
The  emperor  would  soon  be  instructed  to  hate,  to  fear,  and  to 
destroy  the  powerful  subject  whom  he  had  injured ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  deprived  Bufinus  of  every  hope,  either 
of  safety  or  comfort,  in  the  retirement  of  a  private  life.  But 
he  still  possessed  the  most  effectual  means  of  defending  his 
dignity,  and  perhaps  of  oppressing  his  enemies.  The  prefect 
still  exercised  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  civil  and 
military  government  of  the  East ;  and  his  treasures,  if  he  could 
resolve  to  use  them,  might  be  employed  to  procure  proper  in¬ 
struments  for  the  execution  of  the  blackest  designs  that  pride, 
ambition,  and  revenge  could  suggest  to  a  desperate  statesman. 
The  character  of  Bufinus  seemed  to  justify  the  accusations  that 
he  conspired  against  the  person  of  his  sovereign  to  seat  him¬ 
self  on  the  vacant  throne ;  and  that  he  had  secretly  invited 
the  Huns  and  the  Goths  to  invade  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
and  to  increase  the  public  confusion.  The  subtle  protect, 
whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the  intrigues  of  the  palace,  op¬ 
posed,  with  equal  arms,  the  artful  measures  of  the  eunuch 
Eutropius ;  but  the  timid  soul  of  Bufinus  was  astonished  by  the 
hostile  approach  of  a  more  formidable  rival,  of  the  great  Stilicho, 

10  This  story  (Zosimns,  1.  v.  p.  290  [o.  8])  proves  that  the  hymeneal  rites  of 
antiquity  were  still  practised,  without  idolatry,  by  the  Christians  of  the  East ;  and 
the  bride  was  forcibly  eonducted  from  the  honse  of  her  parents  to  that  of  her 
husband.  Our  form  of  marriage  requires,  with  less  delicacy,  the  express  and 
public  consent  of  a  virgin. 
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the  general,  or  rather  the  master,  of  the  empire  of  the 
West.1* 

The  oelestial  gift  which  Achilles  obtained,  and  Alexander  chapter 
envied,  of  a  poet  worthy  to  celebrate  the  actions  of  heroes  has  *b|«|  t  ' 
been  enjoyed  by  Stilicho  in  a  mnch  higher  degree  than  might  and 
have  been  expected  from  the  declining  state  of  genius  and  of  art.  of  the  ' 
The  mnse  of  Claudian,17  devoted  to  his  service,  was  always  pre-  empire 
pared  to  stigmatize  his  adversaries,  Rufinas  or  Eutropius,  with 
eternal  infamy ;  or  to  paint,  in  the  most  splendid  colours,  the 
victories  and  virtues  of  a  powerful  benefactor.  In  the  review 
of  a  period  indifferently  supplied  with  authentic  materials,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  Honorius  from  the  in¬ 
vectives  or  the  panegyrics  of  a  contemporary  writer;  but,  as 
Claudian  appears  to  have  indulged  the  most  ample  privilege  of 
a  poet  and  a  courtier,  some  criticism  will  be  requisite  to  trans¬ 
late  the  language  of  fiction  or  exaggeration  into  the  truth  and 
simplicity  of  historic  prose.  His  silence  concerning  the  family 
of  Stilicho  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof  that  his  patron  was 
neither  able  nor  desirous  to  boast  a  long  series  of  illustrious 
progenitors ;  and  the  slight  mention  of  his  father,  an  officer  of 
Barbarian  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Valens,  seems  to  countenance 
the  assertion  that  the  general  who  so  long  commanded  the 
armies  of  Borne  was  descended  from  the  savage  and  perfidious 
race  of  the  Vandals.18  If  Stilicho  had  not  possessed  the  exter¬ 
nal  advantages  of  strength  and  stature,  the  most  flattering  bard, 
in  the  presence  of  so  many  thousand  spectators,  would  have 
hesitated  to  affirm  that  he  surpassed  the  measure  of  the  demi¬ 
gods  of  antiquity;  and  that,  whenever  he  moved,  with  lofty 
steps,  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  the  astonished  crowd 
made  room  for  the  stranger,  who  displayed,  in  a  private  condition, 
the  awful  majesty  of  a  hero.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  em¬ 
braced  the  profession  of  arms ;  his  prudence  and  valour  were 
soon  distinguished  in  the  field ;  the  horsemen  and  archers  of 

>*  Zosimns  (1.  ▼.  p.  390  [o.  4]),  0 rosins  (L  vii.  o.  87),  and  the  Chroniole  of  Mar- 
oellinns.  [Maroellinus  used  O rosins ;  bat  adds  the  words  in  Oraoiam,  and  missis 
clam  psountis,  from  some  other  souroe.]  Claudian  (in  Bolin,  ii.  7-100)  paints,  in 
lively  colours,  the  distress  and  guilt  of  the  protect. 

17  Stilioho,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  perpetual  theme  of  Claudian.  The  youth 
and  private  life  of  the  hero  are  vaguely  expressed  in  the  poem  ou  his  first  consul¬ 
ship,  85-140. 

u  Vandalorum,  imbellis,  araro,  perfidte,  et  dolosae,  gentis,  genere  editus. 

Orosios,  L  vii.  o.  88.  Jerom  (tom.  i.  ad  Oerontiam,  p.  98)  calls  him  a  semi- 
Barharian. 
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the  East  admired  his  superior  dexterity ;  and  in  each  degree  of 
his  military  promotions  the  public  judgment  alwayB  prevented 
and  approved  the  choice  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  named  by 
u.d.  ass]  Theodosius  to  ratify  a  solemn  treaty  with  the  monarch  of  Persia ; 
he  supported,  during  that  important  embassy,  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  name ;  and,  after  his  return  to  Constantinople,  his  merit 
was  rewarded  by  an  intimate  and  honourable  alliance  with  the 
Imperial  family.  Theodosius  had  been  prompted  by  a  pious 
motive  of  fraternal  affection  to  adopt  for  his  own  the  daughter 
of  his  brother  Honorius ;  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of 
Serena 18  were  universally  admired  by  the  obsequious  court ;  and 
u.d.  384]  Stilicho  obtained  the  preference  over  a  crowd  of  rivals,  who  am¬ 
bitiously  disputed  the  hand  of  the  princess  and  the  favour  of  her 
adoptive  father.88  The  assurance  that  the  husband  of  Serena 
would  be  faithful  to  the  throne,  which  he  was  permitted  to 
approach,  engaged  the  emperor  to  exalt  the  fortunes  and  to 
employ  the  abilities  of  the  sagacious  and  intrepid  Stilicho.  He 
rose,  through  the  successive  steps  of  master  of  the  horse  and 
Hia  count  of  the  domestics,  to  the  supreme  rank  of  master-general 
ocramuid  of  all  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Roman,  or  at  least  of  the 
Western,  empire ; n  and  his  enemies  confessed  that  he  invariably 
a.d.  385-408  disdained  to  barter  for  gold  the  rewards  of  merit,  or  to  defraud 
the  soldiers  of  the  pay  and  gratifications  which  they  deserved 
or  claimed  from  the  liberality  of  the  state.88  The  valour  and 
conduct  which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  the  defence  of  Italy 
against  the  arms  of  Alaric  and  Radagaisus  may  justify  the  fame 
of  his  early  achievements ;  and,  in  an  age  less  attentive  to  the 
laws  of  honour  or  of  pride,  the  Roman  generals  might  yield  the 
pre-eminence  of  rank  to  the  ascendant  of  superior  genius.88  He 

“Claudian,  in  an  imperfect  poem,  has  drawn  a  fair,  perhaps  a  flattering, 
portrait  of  Serena.  That  favourite  niece  of  Theodosius  was  born,  as  well  as  her 
sister  Thermantia,  in  Spain;  from  whence,  in  their  earliest  youth,  they  were 
honourably  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople. 

30  Some  doubt  may  be  entertained  whether  this  adoption  was  legal  or  only 
metaphorical  (see  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  76).  An  old  inscription  gives  Stilicho 
the  singular  title  of  Pro-gtnsr  Divi  Theodosii.  [See  Appendix  11.] 

81  Claudian  fljaus  Serenaa,  190,  193)  expresses,  in  poetic  language,  the  “  dileetus 
equorum,”  and  tne  “  gemino  mox  idem  oulmine  [inde  e  genuine]  duxit  agmina  **. 
The  inscription  adds,  “  count  of  the  domestios,”  an  important  oommand,  which 
Stilioho,  in  the  height  of  his  grandeur,  might  prudently  retain.  [See  Appendix  28.] 
28  The  beautiful  lines  of  Claudian  (in  i.  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  113)  display  hi t  genius ; 
but  the  integrity  of  Stilioho  (in  the  military  administration)  is  much  more  firmly 
established  by  the  unwilling  evidence  of  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  346  [o.  84]). 

*  ...  Si  bellica  moles  [nubes] 

Ingrueret,  quamvis  annis  et  jure  minor!, 
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lamented  and  revenged  the  murder  of  Promotus,  his  rival  and 
his  friend ;  and  the  massacre  of  many  thousands  of  the  flying 
Bastamae  is  represented  by  the  poet  as  a  bloody  sacrifice  which 
the  Roman  Achilles  offered  to  the  manes  of  another  Patroclus. 
The  virtues  and  victories  of  StiUcho  deserved  the  hatred  of 
Rofinus ;  and  the  arts  of  calumny  might  have  been  successful, 
if  the  tender  and  vigilant  Serena  had  not  protected  her  husband 
against  his  domestic  foes,  whilst  he  vanquished  in  the  field  the 
enemies  of  the  empire.34  Theodosius  continued  to  support  an 
unworthy  minister,  to  whose  diligence  he  delegated  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  palace  and  of  the  East ;  but,  when  he  marched 
against  the  tyrant  Eugenius,  he  associated  his  faithful  general 
to  the  labours  and  glories  of  the  civil  war ;  and,  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  the  dying  monarch  recommended  to  Stilicho 
the  care  of  his  sons,  and  of  the  republic.16  The  ambition  and 
the  abilities  of  Stilicho  were  not  unequal  to  the  important  trust ; 
and  he  claimed  the  guardianship  of  the  two  empires  during  the 
minority  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.w  The  first  measure  of  his 
administration,  or  rather  of  his  reign,  displayed  to  the  nations 
the  vigour  and  activity  of  a  spirit  worthy  to  command.  He 
passed  the  Alps  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  descended  the  stream 
of  the  Rhine  from  the  fortress  of  Basel  to  the  marshes  of 
Batavia;  reviewed  the  state  of  the  garrisons;  repressed  the 
enterprises  of  the  Germans ;  and,  after  establishing  along  the 
banks  a  firm  and  honourable  peace,  returned  with  incredible 
speed  to  the  palace  of  Milan.17  The  person  and  court  of 

Cedere  grandavos  equitura  peditumque  magistros 
Adspioeres. - 

Claudian,  Lang  Seren.  p.  196,  Ac. 

A  modern  general  would  deem  their  submission  either  heroio  patriotism  or  abjeot 
servility. 

*  Compare  the  poem  on  the  first  consulship  (i.  96  [94]- 116)  with  the  Laua 
8*r*na  (227-937  [236],  where  it  unfortunately  breaks  off).  We  may  peroeive  the 
deep  inveterate  malice  of  Bnfinns. 

■  ,  .  .  Quern  fratribus  ipse 

Dlsoedens  clipeumque  [leg.  olipeom]  defensoremque  dedisti. 

Yet  the  nomination  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  443)  was  private  (iii.  Cons.  Hon.  142),  onnotos 
discedere  .  .  .  jubet ;  and  may  therefore  be  suspected.  Zosimus  and  Suidas  apply 
to  Stilicho  and  Buflnus  the  same  equal  title  of  *Ei rlrpawoi,  guardians,  or  procurators. 

*  The  Boman  law  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  minority ,  whioh  expired  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  and  of  twenty-five.  The  one  was  subject  to  the  tutor,  or  guardian,  of 
the  person ;  the  other  to  the  curator ,  or  trustee,  of  the  estate  (Heinecoius,  Antiquitat. 
Bom.  ad  Jurisprudent,  pertinent.  1.  i.  tit.  xxii.  xxiii.  p.  218-232).  But  these  legal 
ideas  were  never  accurately  transferred  into  the  constitution  of  an  elective  monarchy. 

*  See  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stilioh.  i.  188-2421,  but  he  must  allow  more  than 
fifteen  days  for  the  journey  and  return  between  Milan  and  Leyden. 
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Honoring  were  subject  to  the  master-general  of  the  West ;  and 
the  armies  and  provinces  of  Europe  obeyed,  without  hesitation, 
a  regular  authority,  which  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  their 
young  sovereign.  Two  rivals  only  remained  to  dispute  the 
claims,  and  to  provoke  the  vengeance,  of  Stilicho.  Within  the 
limits  of  Africa,  Gildo,  the  Moor,  maintained  a  proud  and 
dangerous  independence;  and  the  minister  of  Constantinople 
asserted  his  equal  reign  over  the  emperor  and  the  empire  of 
the  East. 

Thefaii^  The  impartiality  which  Stilicho  affected,  as  the  common 
of  Buflnu*.  guardian  of  the  royal  brothers,  engaged  him  to  regulate  the 
not.  97.'  equal  division  of  the  arms,  the  jewels,  and  the  magnificent  ward¬ 
robe  and  furniture  of  the  deceased  emperor.38  But  the  most 
important  object  of  the  inheritance  consisted  of  the  numerous 
legions,  cohorts  and  squadrons  of  Romans  or  Barbarians,  whom 
the  event  of  the  oivil  war  had  united  under  the  standard  of 
Theodosius.  The  various  multitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  ex¬ 
asperated  by  recent  animosities,  were  overawed  by  the  authority 
of  a  single  man ;  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  Stilicho  protected 
the  lands  of  the  citizen  from  the  rapine  of  the  licentious 
soldier.30  Anxious,  however,  and  impatient  to  relieve  Italy 
from  the  presence  of  this  formidable  host,  which  oould  be  use¬ 
ful  only  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  he  listened  to  the  just 
requisition  of  the  minister  of  Arcadius,  declared  his  intention 
of  re-conducting  in  person  the  troops  of  the  East,  and  dex¬ 
terously  employed  the  rumour  of  a  Gothic  tumult  to  conceal  his 
private  designs  of  ambition  and  revenge.80  The  guilty  soul  of 
Rufinus  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  warrior  and  a  rival, 
whose  enmity  he  deserved ;  he  computed  with  increasing  terror 
the  narrow  space  of  his  life  and  greatness :  and,  as  the  last 
hope  of  safety,  he  interposed  the  authority  of  the  emperor 

*  I.  Cons.  Stilicb.  ii.  88-94.  Not  only  the  robes  and  diadems  of  the  deoeaeed 
emperor,  bat  even  the  helmets,  sword-hilts,  belts,  cuirasses,  <feo.,  were  enriched 
with  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamonds. 

*  .  .  .  Tantoqne  remoto 

Prinoipe,  mutatas  orbis  non  sensit  habenas. 

This  high  oommendation  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  i.  149)  may  be  justified  by  the  lean  of  the 
dying  emperor  (de  Bell.  Gildon.  992-301),  and  the  peaoe  and  good  order  whioh 
were  enjoyed  after  his  death  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  i.  150-168). 

*>  Stilicho’s  march,  and  the  death  of  Bnfinus,  are  described  by  Olandian  (in 
Bafin.  1.  ii.  101-453),  Zosimas  (1.  ▼.  p.  396,  297  [c.  7]),  Sosomen  (1.  viii.  c.  1), 
Soorates  (L  vi.  o.  1),  Philostorgins  (1.  xi.  c.  3,  with  Godefroy,  p.  441),  and  the 
Chroniole  of  Maroellinns.  [See  Appendix  12.] 
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Aroadius.  Stilioho,  who  appears  to  have  directed  his  march 
along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  was  not  far  distant  from 
the  city  of  Thessalonica,  when  he  received  a  peremptory  mes¬ 
sage  to  recall  the  troops  of  the  East  and  to  declare  that  his 
nearer  approach  would  -be  considered  by  the  Byzantine  court  as 
an  act  of  hostility.  The  prompt  and  unexpected  obedience  of 
the  general  of  the  West  convinced  the  vulgar  of  his  loyalty  and 
moderation ;  and,  as  he  had  already  engaged  the  affection  of  the 
Eastern  troops,  he  recommended  to  their  zeal  the  execution  of 
his  bloody  design,  whioh  might  be  accomplished  in  his  absence 
with  less  danger,  perhaps,  and  with  less  reproach.  Stilicho  left 
the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  East  to  Gamas  the  Goth,  on 
whose  fidelity  he  firmly  relied ;  with  an  assurance,  at  least,  that 
the  hardy  Barbarian  would  never  be  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  any  consideration  of  fear  or  remorse.  The  soldiers  were 
easily  persuaded  to  punish  the  enemy  of  Stilicho  and  of  Borne ; 
and  such  was  the  general  hatred  which  Bufinus  had  excited 
that  the  fatal  secret,  communicated  to  thousands,  was  faithfully 
preserved  during  the  long  march  from  Thessalonica  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople.  As  soon  as  they  had  resolved  his  death,  they 
condescended  to  flatter  his  pride ;  the  ambitious  prefect  was 
seduced  to  believe  that  those  powerful  auxiliaries  might  be 
tempted  to  place  the  diadem  on  his  head ;  and  the  treasures 
which  he  distributed  with  a  tardy  and  reluctant  hand  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  indignant  multitude  as  an  insult  rather  than  as  a 
gift.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  capital,  in  the  field  of 
Man,  before  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,”  the  troops  halted ;  and 
the  emperor,  as  well  as  his  minister,  advanced  according  to 
ancient  custom  respectfully  to  salute  the  power  which  supported 
their  throne.  As  Bufinus  passed  along  the  ranks  and  disguised 
with  studied  courtesy  his  innate  haughtiness,  the  wings  insensibly 
wheeled  from  the  right  and  left  and  inclosed  the  devoted  victim 
within  the  circle  of  their  arms.  Before  he  could  reflect  on  the 
danger  of  his  situation  Gainas  gave  the  signal  of  death ;  a  daring 
and  forward  soldier  plunged  his  sword  into  the  breast  of  the 
guilty  prefect,  and  Bufinus  fell,  groaned  and  expired  at  the  feet 
of  the  affrighted  emperor.  If  the  agonies  of  a  moment  could 
expiate  the  crimes  of  a  whole  life,  or  if  the  outrages  inflicted  on 
a  breathless  corpse  could  be  the  object  of  pity,  our  humanity 

*  [See  above,  p.  10,  n.  28,  and  vol.  11.  App.  8.] 
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might  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  horrid  circumstances  which 
accompanied  the  murder  of  Rufinus.  His  mangled  body  was 
abandoned  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  populace  of  either  Bex,  who 
hastened  in  crowds  from  every  quarter  of  the  city  to  trample  on 
the  remains  of  the  haughty  minister  at  whose  brown  they  had 
so  lately  trembled.  His  right  hand  was  cut  off  and  carried 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople  in  cruel  mockery  to  ex¬ 
tort  contributions  for  the  avaricious  tyrant,  whose  head  was 
publicly  exposed,  borne  aloft  on  the  point  of  a  long  lance.*8 
According  to  the  savage  maxims  of  the  Greek  republics  his  in¬ 
nocent  family  would  have  shared  the  punishment  of  his  crimes. 
The  wife  and  daughter  of  Rufinus  were  indebted  for  their  safety 
to  the  influence  of  religion.  Her  sanctuary  protected  them 
from  the  raging  madness  of  the  people ;  and  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  exercises  of 
Christian  devotion  in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  Jerusalem.** 
The  servile  poet  of  Stilicho  applauds,  with  ferocious  joy,  this 
horrid  deed,  which,  in  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  justice,  vio¬ 
lated  every  law  of  nature  and  society,  profaned  the  majesty 
of  the  prince,  and  renewed  the  dangerous  examples  of  military 
licence.  The  contemplation  of  the  universal  order  and  harmony 
had  satisfied  Claudian  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity ;  but  the 
prosperous  impunity  of  vice  appeared  to  contradict  his  moral 
attributes ;  and  the  fate  of  Rufinus  was  the  only  event  whioh 
could  dispel  the  religious  doubts  of  the  poet.*4  Such  an  act 
might  vindicate  the  honour  of  Providence ;  but  it  did  not  much 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  In  less  than  three 
months  they  were  informed  of  the  maxims  of  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  by  a  singular  edict,  which  established  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  treasury  over  the  spoils  of  Rufinus ;  and  silenced, 

"  The  diiaection  of  Rufinas,  whioh  Claudian  performs  with  the  savage  coolness 
of  an  anatomist  (in  Bafin.  ii.  405-415),  is  likewise  (specified  by  Zosimas  [ib.]  and 
Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  26). 

a  The  Pagan  Zoeimns  mentions  their  sanctuary  and  pilgrimage.  The  sister  of 
Rufinas,  Sylvania,  who  passed  her  life  at  Jerusalem,  is  famous  in  monastic  history. 
1.  The  studious  virgin  had  diligently,  and  even  repeatedly,  perused  the  commen¬ 
tators  on  the  Bible,  Origen,  Gregory,  Basil,  Ac.,  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of 
lines.  2.  At  the  age  of  threescore,  she  could  boast  that  she  had  never  washed  her 
hands,  face,  or  any  part  of  her  whole  body,  except  the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  reoeive 
communion.  See  the  Vita  Patrum,  p.  779,  977.  [For  the  oonfisoation  of  the 
property  of  Rufinus,  cp.  Symmachus,  ep.  vi.  14.] 

94  See  the  beautiful  exordium  of  his  invective  against  Rufinus,  whioh  is  curiously 
discussed  by  the  sceptic  Bayle,  Diotionnaire  Critique,  Rutin.  Not.  £. 
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under  heavy  penalties,  the  presumptuous  claims  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  who  had  been  injured  by  his  rapacious 
tyranny.*6  Even  Stilicho  did  not  derive  from  the  murder  of  his 
rival  the  fruit  which  he  had  proposed ;  and,  though  he  gratified 
his  revenge,  his  ambition  was  disappointed.  Under  the  name 
of  a  favourite,  the  weakness  of  Arcadius  required  a  master ;  but 
he  naturally  preferred  the  obsequious  arts  of  the  eunuch  Eutro- 
pins,  who  had  obtained  his  domestic  confidence;  and  the 
emperor  contemplated,  with  terror  and  aversion,  the  stem 
genius  of  a  foreign  warrior.  Till  they  were  divided  by  the 
jealousy  of  power,  the  sword  of  Gainas  and  the  charms  of 
Eudoxia  supported  the  favour  of  the  great  chamberlain  of  the 
palace ;  the  perfidious  Goth,  who  was  appointed  master-general 
of  the  East,  betrayed,  without  scruple,  the  interest  of  his  bene¬ 
factor;  and  the  same  troops  who  had  so  lately  massacred  the 
enemy  of  Stilicho  were  engaged  to  support,  against  him,  the 
independence  of  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  The  favourites 
of  Arcadius  fomented  a  secret  and  irreconcileable  war  against  a 
formidable  hero  who  aspired  to  govern  and  to  defend  the  two 
empires  of  Borne  and  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius.  They  in¬ 
cessantly  laboured,  by  dark  and  treacherous  machinations,  to 
deprive  him  of  the  esteem  of  the  prince,  the  respect  of  the 
people,  and  the  friendship  of  the  Barbarians.  The  life  of 
Stilicho  was  repeatedly  attempted  by  the  dagger  of  hired 
assassins ;  and  a  decree  was  obtained,  from  the  senate  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  to  declare  him  an  enemy  of  the  republic  and  to 
confiscate  his  ample  possessions  in  the  provinces  of  the  East. 
At  a  time  when  the  only  hope  of  delaying  the  ruin  of  the 
Boman  name  depended  on  the  firm  union,  and  reciprocal  aid, 
of  all  the  nations  to  whom  it  had  been  gradually  communicated, 
the  subjects  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  were  instructed,  by  their 
respective  masters,  to  view  each  other  in  a  foreign,  and  even 
hostile,  light ;  to  rejoice  in  their  mutual  calamities,  and  to  em¬ 
brace,  as  their  faithful  allies,  the  Barbarians  whom  they  excited 
to  invade  the  territories  of  their  countrymen.*6  The  natives  of 
Italy  affected  to  despise  the  servile  and  effeminate  Greeks  of 

*  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  L  lx.  tit  xlii.  leg.  14,  16.  The  new  ministers 
attempted,  with  inconsistent  avarice,  to  seise  the  spoils  of  their  predeoessor  and  to 
provide  for  their  own  future  security. 

M  See  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  i.  276,  292,  296, 1.  ii.  88)  and  Zosimus  (1.  v. 
p.  302  [c.  11]). 
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Byzantium,  who  presumed  to  imitate  the  dress,  and  to  usurp 
the  dignity,  of  Roman  senators ; 87  and  the  Greeks  had  not  yet 
forgot  the  sentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt  which  their 
polished  ancestors  had  so  long  entertained  for  the  rode  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  West.  The  distinction  of  two  governments,  which 
soon  produced  the  separation  of  two  nations,  will  justify  my 
design  of  suspending  the  series  of  the  Byzantine  history,  to 
prosecute,  without  interruption,  the  disgraceful,  but  memorable, 
reign  of  Honorius. 

bctoHoi  The  prudent  Stilicho,  instead  of  persisting  to  force  the 
ad ‘mb  Me  *nc*^na^ons  °f  a  prince  and  people  who  rejected  his  government, 
wisely  abandoned  Arcadius  to  his  unworthy  favourites ;  and  his 
reluctance  to  involve  the  two  empires  in  a  civil  war  displayed 
the  moderation  of  a  minister  who  had  so  often  signalized  his 
military  spirit  and  abilities.  But,  if  Stilicho  had  any  longer 
endured  the  revolt  of  Africa,  he  would  have  betrayed  the 
security  of  the  capital  and  the  majesty  of  the  Western  emperor 
to  the  capricious  insolenoe  of  a  Moorish  rebel.  Gildo,*8  the 
brother  of  the  tyrant  Firmus,  had  preserved  and  obtained,  as 
the  reward  of  his  apparent  fidelity,  the  immense  patrimony 
which  was  forfeited  by  treason ;  long  and  meritorious  service,  in 
the  armies  of  Borne,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  military 
count;  the  narrow  policy  of  the  court  of  Theodosius  had 
adopted  the  mischievous  expedient  of  supporting  a  legal  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  interest  of  a  powerful  family ;  and  the  brother 
of  Firmus  was  invested  with  the  command  of  Africa.  His 
ambition  soon  usurped  the  administration  of  justice  and  of  the 
finances,  without  account  and  without  control ;  and  he  main¬ 
tained,  during  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  the  possession  of  an 
office  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  remove  him  without  the 
danger  of  a  civil  war.  During  those  twelve  years,  the  province 
of  Africa  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant  who  seemed 

37  Claudian  tarns  the  consulship  of  the  eanach  Eatropias  into  a  national  reflec¬ 
tion  (1.  ii.  134  [18 6]) : 

.  .  .  Piandentem  cerne  senatom 
Et  Byz&ntinos  proceres  Grotesque  Qoirites : 

O  patribus  plebes,  0  digni  console  patres. 

It  is  carious  to  observe  the  first  symptoms  of  jealoasy  and  schism  between  old  and 
new  Borne,  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

88  Claudian  may  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of  Gildo ;  bnt  his  Moorish  extraction, 
his  notorious  actions,  and  the  complaints  of  St.  Angustin  may  justify  the  poet’s 
invectives.  Baronius  (Annal.  Ecoles.  a.d.  398,  No.  36-36)  has  treated  the  African 
rebellion  with  skill  and  learning. 
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to  unite  the  unfeeling  temper  of  a  stranger  with  the  partial 
resentments  of  domestio  faction.  The  forms  of  law  were  often 
superseded  by  the  use  of  poison ;  and,  if  the  trembling  guests, 
who  were  invited  to  the  table  of  Gildo,  presumed  to  express 
their  fears,  the  insolent  suspicion  served  only  to  excite  his  fury, 
and  he  loudly  summoned  the  ministers  of  death.  Gildo  alter¬ 
nately  indulged  the  passions  of  avarice  and  lust ; 89  and,  if  his  days 
were  terrible  to  the  rich,  his  nights  were  not  less  dreadful  to 
husbands  and  parents.  The  fairest  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
were  prostituted  to  the  embraces  of  the  tyrant ;  and  afterwards 
abandoned  to  a  ferocious  troop  of  Barbarians  and  assassins,  the 
black,  or  swarthy,  natives  of  the  desert,  whom  Gildo  considered 
as  the  only  guardians  of  his  throne.  In  the  civil  war  between 
Theodosius  and  Eugenius,  the  count,  or  rather  the  sovereign,  of 
Africa  maintained  a  haughty  and  suspicious  neutrality ;  refused 
to  assist  either  of  the  contending  parties  with  troops  or  vessels, 
expected  the  declaration  of  fortune,  and  reserved  for  the  con¬ 
queror  the  vain  professions  of  his  allegiance.  Such  professions 
would  not  have  satisfied  the  master  of  the  Roman  world ;  but 
the  death  of  Theodosius,  and  the  weakness  and  discord  of  his 
sons,  confirmed  the  power  of  the  Moor ;  who  condescended,  as 
a  proof  of  his  moderation,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  diadem 
and  to  supply  Borne  with  the  customary  tribute,  or  rather 
subsidy,  of  com.  In  every  division  of  the  empire,  the  five 
provinces  of  Africa  were  invariably  assigned  to  the  West ;  and 
Gildo  had  consented  to  govern  that  extensive  country  in  the 
name  of  Honorius ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
designs  of  Stilicho  soon  engaged  him  to  address  his  homage  to 
a  mare  distant  and  feeble  sovereign.  The  ministers  of  Arcadius 
embraced  the  cause  of  a  perfidious  rebel ;  and  the  delusive  hope 
of  adding  the  numerous  cities  of  Africa  to  the  empire  of  the 
East  tempted  them  to  assert  a  claim  which  they  were  incapable 
of  supporting  either  by  reason  or  by  arms.40 

■  Instat  terribilis  vivis,  morientibus  hares, 

Virginibus  raptor,  thalamis  obsoanus  adulter. 

Nulla  quies :  oritur  pradA  cess&nte  libido, 

Divitibusque  dies  et  noz  metuenda  mantis. 

.  .  .  Mauris  olarissima  quaque 
Fastidita  datur.  .  .  .  [De  B.  G.  165  sqq.  and  189.] 

Baronins  condemns,  still  more  severely,  the  licentiousness  of  Gildo ;  as  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  his  sister  were  examples  of  perfeet  chastity.  The  adulteries  of  the 
Airioan  soldiers  are  oheoked  by  one  of  the  Imperial  laws. 

m  Inque  tuam  sortem  numerosas  transtulit  urbes.  Claudian  (de  Bell.  Gildonioo, 
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He  is  con-  When  Stilicho  had  given  a  firm  and  decisive  answer  to  the 
sen^man  pretensions  of  the  Byzantine  court,  he  solemnly  accused  the 
a.d.  aw  tyrant  of  Africa  before  the  tribunal  which  had  formerly  judged 
the  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth;  and  the  image  of  the 
republic  was  revived,  after  a  long  interval,  under  the  reign  of 
Honorius.  The  emperor  transmitted  an  accurate  and  ample 
detail  of  the  complaints  of  the  provincials  and  the  crimes  of 
Gildo  to  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  members  of  that  venerable 
assembly  were  required  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  the 
rebel.  Their  unanimous  suffrage  declared  him  the  enemy  of 
the  republic ;  and  the  decree  of  the  senate  added  a  sacred  and 
legitimate  sanction  to  the  Roman  arms.41  A  people  who  still 
remembered  that  their  ancestors  had  been  the  masters  of  the 
world  would  have  applauded,  with  conscious  pride,  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  ancient  freedom;  if  they  had  not  long  since  been 
accustomed  to  prefer  the  solid  assurance  of  bread  to  the  un¬ 
substantial  visions  of  liberty  and  greatness.  The  subsistence  of 
Rome  depended  on  the  harvests  of  Africa ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  a  declaration  of  war  would  be  the  signal  of  famine.  The 
prsefect  Symmachus,  who  presided  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
senate,  admonished  the  ministers  of  his  just  apprehension  that, 
as  soon  as  the  revengeful  Moor  should  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  com,  the  tranquillity,  and  perhaps  the  safety,  of  the  capital 
would  be  threatened  by  the  hungry  rage  of  a  turbulent  multi¬ 
tude.41  The  prudence  of  Stilicho  conceived  and  executed  with¬ 
out  delay  the  most  effectual  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
people.  A  large  and  seasonable  supply  of  com,  collected  in  the 
inland  provinces  of  Gaul,  was  embarked  on  the  rapid  stream  of 
the  Rhone,  and  transported,  by  an  easy  navigation,  from  the 
Rhone  to  the  Tiber.  During  the  whole  term  of  the  African 
war,  the  granaries  of  Rome  were  continually  filled,  her  dignity 
was  vindicated  from  the  humiliating  dependence,  and  the  minds 
of  an  immense  people  were  quieted  by  the  calm  confidence  of 
peace  and  plenty.41 

330-824)  hu  touched,  with  political  delioaoy,  the  intrigues  of  the  Bynntine  oourt 
whiob  are  likewise  mentioned  by  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  802  [o.  11]). 

41  Symmachus  (1.  iy.  epist.  4.  [5,  Seeok])  expresses  the  judicial  forms  of  the 
senate ;  and  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stilioh.  1.  i.  825,  A c.J  seems  to  feel  the  spirit  of  a 
Roman.  [Cp.  Seeok,  in  his  ed.  of  Symmaohus,  p.  lxvii.  sqq.] 

41  Claudian  finely  displays  these  complaints  of  Symmaohus  in  a  speech  of  the 
goddess  of  Rome  before  the  throne  of  Jupiter  (de  Bell.  Gildon.  28-128). 

44  See  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  i.  401,  Ac.  1.  Cons.  Stil.  L  i.  806,  Ac,  U.  Cons. 
Stilioh.  91,  Ao.). 
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The  oause  of  Rome  and  the  conduct  of  the  African  war  were  The 

African 

entrusted,  by  Stilicho,  to  a  general  active  and  ardent  to  avenge 
his  private  injuries  on  the  head  of  the  tyrant.  The  spirit  of 
discord  which  prevailed  in  the  house  of  Nabal  had  excited  a 
deadly  quarrel  between  two  of  his  sons,  Gildo  and  Mascezel.44 
The  usurper  pursued,  with  implacable  rage,  the  life  of  his 
younger  brother,  whose  courage  and  abilities  he  feared ;  and 
Mascezel,  oppressed  by  superior  power,  took  refuge  in  the 
court  of  Milan ;  where  he  soon  received  the  cruel  intelligence 
that  his  two  innocent  and  helpless  children  had  been  murdered 
by  their  inhuman  uncle.  The  affliction  of  the  father  was  sus¬ 
pended  only  by  the  desire  of  revenge.  The  vigilant  Stilicho 
already  prepared  to  collect  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
Western  empire ;  and  he  had  resolved,  if  the  tyrant  should  be 
able  to  wage  an  equal  and  doubtful  war,  to  march  against  him 
in  person.  But,  as  Italy  required  his  presence,  and  as  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  weaken  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  he  judged 
it  more  advisable  that  Mascezel  should  attempt  this  arduous 
adventure,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  Gallic  veterans,  who 
had  lately  served  under  the  standard  of  Eugenius.  These 
troops,  who  were  exhorted  to  convince  the  world 'that  they 
could  subvert,  as  well  as  defend,  the  throne  of  an  usurper, 
consisted  of  the  Jovian,  the  Herculian,  and  the  Augustan 
legions ;  of  the  Nervian  auxiliaries ;  of  the  soldiers  who  dis¬ 
played  in  their  banners  the  symbol  of  a  lion,  and  of  the  troops 
which  were  distinguished  by  the  auspioious  names  of  Fortunate 
and  Invincible.  Yet  such  was  the  smallness  of  their  establish¬ 
ments,  or  the  difficulty  of  recruiting,  that  these  seven  bands,44 
of  high  dignity  and  reputation  in  the  service  of  Borne,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  five  thousand  efifeotive  men.48  The  fleet  of 
gallies  and  transports  sailed  in  tempestuous  weather  from  the 

44  He  was  of  a  mature  age ;  since  he  had  formerly  (a.d.  878)  served  against  his 
brother  Firmns  (Ammian.  xxix.  5).  Claudian,  who  understood  the  court  of  Milan, 
dwells  on  the  injuries,  rather  than  the  merits,  of  Mascezel  (de  Bell.  Gild.  889-414). 

The  Moorish  war  was  not  worthy  of  Honorins  or  Stilicho,  Ac. 

u  Olandian,  Bell.  Gild.  415-498.  The  change  of  discipline  allowed  him  to  use 
indifferently  the  names  of  Legio,  Cohort,  Manipulus.  See  the  Nottiia  Imporii ,  8. 

88,  40. 

44  Orosias  (1.  vii.  o.  86,  p.  565)  qualifies  this  aoooont  with  an  expression  of  doubt 
(ut  aiunt),  and  it  scarcely  coincides  with  the  tvrdfuit  aipds  of  Zosimus  (1.  ▼.  p.  808 
[c.  11]).  Yet  Olandian,  after  some  declamation  about  Cadmus's  soldiers,  frankly 
owns  that  Stilicho  sent  a  small  army ;  lest  the  rebel  should  fly,  ne  timeare  times 
(i.  Cons.  8tilich.  1.  i.  814,  Ac.). 
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tcaprera)  port  of  Pisa,  in  Tuscany,  and  steered  their  course  to  the  little 
island  of  Capraria ;  which  had  borrowed  that  name  from  the 
wild  goats,  its  original  inhabitants,  whose  place  was  now 
occupied  by  a  new  colony  of  a  strange  and  savage  appearance. 
“  The  whole  island  (says  an  ingenious  traveller  of  those  times) 
is  filled,  or  rather  defiled,  by  men  who  fly  from  the  light.  They 
call  themselves  Monks,  or  solitaries,  because  they  choose  to  live 
alone,  without  any  witnesses  of  their  actions.  They  fear  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  from  the  apprehension  of  losing  them;  and, 
lest  they  should  be  miserable,  they  embrace  a  life  of  voluntary 
wretchedness.  How  absurd  is  their  choice !  how  perverse  their 
understanding !  to  dread  the  evils,  without  being  able  to  support 
the  blessingB,  of  the  human  condition.  Either  this  melancholy 
madness  is  the  effect  of  disease,  or  else  the  consciousness  of 
guilt  urges  these  unhappy  men  to  exercise  on  their  own  bodies 
the  tortures  which  are  inflicted  on  fugitive  slaves  by  the  hand 
of  justice.”47  Such  was  the  contempt  of  a  profane  magistrate 
for  the  monks  of  Capraria,  who  were  revered,  by  the  pious 
Mascezel,  as  the  chosen  servants  of  God.48  Some  of  them 
were  persuaded,  by  his  entreaties,  to  embark  on  board  the  fleet ; 
and  it  is  observed,  to  the  praise  of  the  Roman  general,  that  his 
days  and  nights  were  employed  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  the 
occupation  of  singing  psalms.  The  devout  leader,  who,  with 
such  a  reinforcement,  appeared  confident  of  victory,  avoided 
the  dangerous  rocks  of  Corsica,  coasted  along  the  eastern  side 
of  Sardinia,  and  secured  his  ships  against  the  violence  of  the 
south  wind,  by  casting  anchor  in  the  safe  and  capacious  harbour 
of  Cagliari,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from 
the  African  shores.49 

Defetttnd  Gildo  was  prepared  to  resist  the  invasion  with  all  the  forces 

a  Ddan  Africa.  By  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  and  promises,  he  en¬ 

deavoured  to  secure  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  the  Roman 

47  Gland.  Until.  Numatian.  Itinerar.  i.  489-448.  He  afterwards  (515-526)  mentions 
a  religions  madman  on  the  Isle  of  Gorgona.  For  such  profane  remarks,  BntUins 
and  his  accomplices  are  styled  by  his  commentator  Barthius,  rabiosi  canes  diaboli. 
TiUemont  (Mem.  Eool6s.  tom.  xii.  p.  471)  more  calmly  observes  that  the  unbelieving 
poet  praises  where  he  means  to  censure. 

48  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  36,  p.  564.  Angnstin  commends  two  of  these  savage  saints 
of  the  Isle  of  Goats  (epist.  lzzzi.  apud  TiUemont,  M6m.  Eool6s.  tom.  ziii.  p.  317, 
and  Baronius,  Annal.  Eocles.  a.d.  398,  No.  51). 

48  Here  the  first  book  of  the  Gildonio  war  is  terminated.  The  rest  of  Clandlan's 
poem  has  been  lost ;  and  we  are  ignorant  haw  or  where  the  army  made  good  their 
landing  in  Afrioa. 
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soldiers,  whilst  he  attracted  to  his  standard  the  distant  tribes  of 
Getulia  and  Ethiopia.  He  proudly  reviewed  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  and  boasted,  with  the  rash  presumption  which  is 
the  forerunner  of  disgrace,  that  his  numerous  cavalry  would 
trample  under  their  horses’  feet  the  troops  of  Mascezel  and  in¬ 
volve,  in  a  cloud  of  burning  sand,  the  natives  of  the  cold  regions 
of  Gaul  and  Germany But  the  Moor  who  commanded  the 
legions  of  Honorius  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  manners 
of  his  countrymen  to  entertain  any  serious  apprehension  of  a 
naked  and  disorderly  host  of  Barbarians ;  whose  left  arm,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  shield,  was  protected  only  by  a  mantle ;  who  were 
totally  disarmed  as  soon  as  they  had  darted  their  javelin  from 
their  right  hand ;  and  whose  horses  had  never  been  taught  to 
bear  the  control,  or  to  obey  the  guidance,  of  the  bridle.  He 
fixed  his  camp  of  five  thousand  veterans  in  the  face  of  a  superior 
enemy,  and,  after  the  delay  of  three  days,  gave  the  signal  of  a 
general  engagement.61  As  Mascezel  advanced  before  the  front  of 
with  fair  offers  of  peace  and  pardon,  he  encountered  one  of  the  ° 
foremost  standard-bearers  of  the  Africans,  and,  on  his  refusal  to 
yield,  struck  him  on  the  arm  with  his  sword.  The  atm,  and 
the  standard,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  blow;  and  the 
imaginary  act  of  submission  was  hastily  repeated  by  all  the 
standards  of  the  line.  At  this  signal,  the  disaffected  cohorts 
proclaimed  the  name  of  their  lawful  sovereign ;  the  Barbarians, 
astonished  by  the  defection  of  their  Roman  allies,  dispersed, 
according  to  their  custom,  in  tumultuary  flight ;  and  Mascezel 
obtained  the  honours  of  an  easy,  and  almost  bloodless,  victory ." 

The  tyrant  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  seashore, 
and  threw  himself  into  a  small  vessel,  with  the  hope  of  reaching 
in  safety  some  friendly  port  of  the  empire  of  the  East ;  but  the 
obstinacy  of  the  wind  drove  him  back  into  the  harbour  of 
Tabraca,6*  which  had  acknowledged,  with  the  rest  of  the  province,  tT*b*re*i 
the  dominion  of  Honorius  and  the  authority  of  his  lieutenant. 

90  Orosius  must  be  responsible  for  the  aooount.  The  presumption  of  Gildo  and 
hie  various  train  of  Barbarians  is  celebrated  by  Clandian  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  i.  845-355). 

n  St.  Ambrose,  who  had  been  dead  about  a  year,  revealed,  in  a  vision,  the 
time  and  plaoe  of  the  victory.  Mascezel  afterwards  related  his  dream  to  Paulinas, 
the  original  biographer  of  the  saint,  from  whom  it  might  easily  pass  to  Orosios. 

“Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  808  [o.  11])  supposes  an  obstinate  combat ;  but  the  narrative 
of  Orosius  appears  to  conceal  a  real  fact,  under  the  disguise  of  a  miracle. 

•  Tabraca  lay  between  the  two  Hippos  (Cellarius,  tom.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  112; 
tTAnvUle,  tom.  iii.  p.  84).  Orosius  has  distinctly  named  the  field  of  battle,  but  our 
ignorance  cannot  define  the  preoise  situation. 
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The  inhabitants,  as  a  proof  of  their  repentance  and  loyalty, 
sensed  and  confined  the  person  of  Gildo  in  a  dungeon ;  and  his 
own  despair  saved  him  from  the  intolerable  torture  of  support* 
ing  the  presence  of  an  injured  and  victorious  brother.64  The 
captives  and  the  spoils  of  Afrioa  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
emperor;  but  Stilioho,  whose  moderation  appeared  more  con¬ 
spicuous  and  more  sincere  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  still 
affected  to  consult  the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  referred  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Borne  the  judgment  of  the  most  illustrious 
criminals.66  Their  trial  was  public  and  solemn ;  but  the  judges, 
in  the  exercise  of  this  obsolete  and  precarious  jurisdiction,  were 
impatient  to  punish  the  African  magistrates,  who  had  inter¬ 
cepted  the  subsistence  of  the  Roman  people.  The  rich  and 
guilty  province  was  oppressed  by  the  Imperial  ministers,  who 
had  a  visible  interest  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  accomplices 
of  Gildo ;  and,  if  an  edict  of  Honorius  seems  to  check  the  mali¬ 
cious  industry  of  informers,  a  subsequent  ediot,  at  the  distance 
of  ten  years,  continues  and  renews  the  prosecution  of  the 
offences  which  had  been  committed  in  the  time  of  the  general 
rebellion.6*  The  adherents  of  the  tyrant  who  escaped  the  first 
fury  of  the  soldiers  and  the  judges  might  derive  some  consola¬ 
tion  from  the  tragic  fate  of  his  brother,  who  could  never  obtain 
his  pardon  for  the  extraordinary  services  which  he  had  performed. 
After  he  had  finished  an  important  war  in  the  space  of  a  single 
winter,  Mascezel  was  received  at  the  court  of  Milan  with  loud 
applause,  affected  gratitude,  and  secret  jealousy;67  and  his 
death,  which,  perhaps,  was  the  effect  of  aocident,  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  crime  of  Stilicho.  In  the  passage  of  a  bridge, 
the  Moorish  prince,  who  accompanied  the  master-general  of  the 
West,  was  suddenly  thrown  from  his  horse  into  the  river ;  the 
officious  haste  of  the  attendants  was  restrained  by  a  cruel  and 

84  The  death  of  Gildo  is  expressed  by  Glaadian  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  L  357)  and  his 
best  interpreters,  Zosimns  and  Orosias. 

H  Claudian  (ii.  Cons.  Stilioh.  99-119)  desoribes  their  trial  (tremnit  qnos  Africa 
nnper,  oernant  rostra  reos)  and  applauds  the  restoration  of  the  anoient  constitution. 
It  is  here  that  he  introduces  the  famous  sentence,  so  familiar  to  the  friends  of 
despotism : 

.  .  .  Nunquam  libertas  gratior  exstat 

Qu&m  sub  rege  pio  .  .  . 

But  the  freedom  whioh  depends  on  royal  piety  scarcely  deserves  that  appellation. 

06  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  3,  tit.  xl.  leg.  19. 

87  Stilioho,  who  claimed  an  equal  share  in  all  the  victories  of  Theodosius  and 
his  son,  particularly  asserts  that  Afrioa  was  recovered  by  the  wisdom  of  til  counsels 
(see  an  inscription  produced  by  Baronins).  [Grater,  p.  412.  See  Appendix  11.] 
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perfidious  smile  which  they  observed  on  the  countenance  of 
Stilicho ;  and,  while  they  delayed  the  necessary  assistance,  the 
unfortunate  Mascezel  was  irrecoverably  drowned.68 

The  joy  of  the  African  triumph  was  happily  connected  with 
the  nuptials  of  the  emperor  Honorius  and  of  his  cousin  Maria, 
the  daughter  of  Stilicho ;  and  this  equal  and  honourable  alliance  *.d.  see 
seemed  to  invest  the  powerful  minister  with  the  authority  of  a 
parent  over  his  submissive  pupil.  The  muse  of  Claudian  was 
not  silent  on  this  propitious  day:69  he  sung,  in  various  and 
lively  strains,  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pair,  and  the  glory  of 
the  hero,  who  confirmed  their  union  and  supported  their  throne. 

The  ancient  fables  of  Greece,  which  had  almost  ceased  to  be 
the  object  of  religious  faith,  were  saved  from  oblivion  by  the 
genius  of  poetry.  The  picture  of  the  Cyprian  grove,  the  seat  of 
harmony  and  love ;  the  triumphant  progress  of  Venus  over  her 
native  seas,  and  the  mild  influence  which  her  presence  diffused 
in  the  palace  of  Milan;  express  to  every  age  the  natural 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  in  the  just  and  pleasing  language  of 
allegorical  fiction.  But  the  amorous  impatience  which  Claudian 
attributes  to  the  young  prince80  must  excite  the  smiles  of  the 
court ;  and  his  beauteous  spouse  (if  she  deserved  the  praise  of 
beauty)  had  not  much  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  passions  of 
her  lover.  Honorius  was  only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age ; 
8erena,  the  mother  of  his  bride,  deferred,  by  art  or  persuasion, 
the  consummation  of  the  royal  nuptials ;  Maria  died  a  virgin, 
after  she  had  been  ten  years  a  wife;  and  the  chastity  of  the 
emperor  was  secured  by  the  coldness,  or  perhaps  the  debility,  of 
his  constitution.81  His  subjects,  who  attentively  studied  the 

*  I  have  softened  the  narrative  of  Zoeimas,  which,  in  its  erode  simplicity,  is 
aim oet  incredible  (1.  v.  p.  309  [c.  11]).  Orosios  damns  the  victorious  general  (p. 

388  [7,  33])  for  violating  the  right  of  sanctuary. 

*  Olaodian,  as  the  poet  laureate,  composed  a  serious  and  elaborate  epithalaminm 
of  840  lines :  besides  some  gay  Fescennines,  which  were  sung  in  a  more  licentious  tone 
on  the  wedding-night. 

®.  .  .  Calet  obvius  ire 

Jam  prinoeps,  tardumque  cupit  disoedere  solem. 

Nobilie  hand  aliter  aonipsi. 

(de  Nuptiis  Honor,  et  Marin,  687)  and  more  freely  In  the  Fescennines  (112-126 
[iv.  14*29,  ed.  Koch]). 

Dioes  “  0  ”  quotient,  “  hoc  mihi  duloius 

Quam  flavoe  decies  vinoere  Sarmatae 


Turn  victor  madido  prosilias  toro 
Noctumi  referens  vulnera  preelii. 
®  See  Zosimos,  1.  v.  p.  333  [o.  28]. 
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character  of  their  young  sovereign,  discovered  that  Honorius  was 
without  passions,  and  consequently  without  talents;  and  that 
his  feeble  and  languid  disposition  was  alike  incapable  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  of  his  rank  or  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
hiB  age.  In  his  early  youth  he  made  some  progress  in  the 
exercises  of  riding  and  drawing  the  bow:  but  he  soon  relin¬ 
quished  these  fatiguing  occupations,  and  the  amusement  of 
feeding  poultry  became  the  serious  and  daily  care  of  the  monarch 
of  the  West,®  who  resigned  the  reins  of  empire  to  the  firm  and 
skilful  hand  of  his  guardian  Stilicho.  The  experience  of  history 
will  countenance  the  suspicion  that  a  prince  who  was  boro  in 
the  purple  received  a  worse  education  than  the  meanest  peasant 
of  his  dominions ;  and  that  the  ambitious  minister  suffered  him 
to  attain  the  age  of  manhood  without  attempting  to  excite  his 
courage  or  to  enlighten  his  understanding.®  The  predecessors 
of  Honorius  were  accustomed  to  animate  by  their  example,  or  at 
least  by  their  presence,  the  valour  of  the  legions ;  and  the  dates 
of  their  laws  attest  the  perpetual  activity  of  their  motions  through 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  world.  But  the  son  of  Theodosius 
passed  the  slumber  of  his  life,  a  captive  in  his  palace,  a  stranger 
in  his  country,  and  the  patient,  almost  the  indifferent,  spectator 
of  the  ruin  of  the  Western  empire,  which  was  repeatedly  attacked, 
and  finally  subverted,  by  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians.  In  the 
eventful  history  of  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  it  will  seldom 
be  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  the  emperor  Honorius. 

•Prooopiue  de  Bell.  Gothioo,  1.  i.  o.  2.  I  have  borrowed  the  general  praotioe 
of  Honoring,  without  adopting  the  singular  and,  indeed,  improbable  tale  whioh  1b 
related  by  the  Greek  historian. 

**  The  lessonB  of  Theodosius,  or  rather  Claudian  (iv.  Cons.  Honor.  214-418), 
might  compose  a  fine  institution  for  the  future  prince  of  a  great  and  free  nation. 
It  was  far  above  Honorius  and  his  degenerate  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

Revolt  of  the  Ooths — They  plunder  Greece — Two  great  Invasions 
of  Italy  by  Alaric  and  Radagaisus — They  are  repulsed  by 
Stilicho — The  Germans  overrun  Gaul — Usurpation  of  Con¬ 
stantine  in  the  West — Disgrace  and  Death  of  Stilicho 

IF  the  subjects  of  Rome  could  be  ignorant  of  their  obligations  Revolt  of 
to  the  great  Theodosius,  they  were  too  soon  convinced  a.d.  ate  *' 
how  painfully  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  their  deceased 
emperor  had  supported  the  frail  and  mouldering  edifice  of  the 
republic.  He  died  in  the  month  of  January ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  winter  of  the  same  year  the  Gothic  nation  was  in 
arms.1  The  Barbarian  auxiliaries  erected  their  independent 
standard ;  and  boldly  avowed  the  hostile  designs  which  they 
had  long  cherished  in  their  ferocious  minds.  Their  country¬ 
men,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  conditions  of  the  last 
treaty  to  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  labour,  deserted  their  farms 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  eagerly  resumed  the 
weapons  which  they  had  reluctantly  laid  down.  The  barriers  of 
the  Danube  were  thrown  open ;  the  savage  warriors  of  Scythia 
issued  from  their  forests ;  and  the  uncommon  severity  of  the 
winter  allowed  the  poet  to  remark  “that  they  rolled  their 
ponderous  waggons  over  the  broad  and  icy  back  of  the  indignant 
river  The  unhappy  natives  of  the  provinces  to  the  south  of 
the  Danube  submitted  to  the  calamities  which,  in  the  course  of 

1  The  revolt  of  the  Goths  and  the  blookade  of  Constantinople  are  distinctly 
mentioned  by  Claudian  fin  Rufln.  1.  ii.  7-100),  Zosimns  (1.  v.  p.  292  [c.  5])f  and 
Jornandes  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  29).  [Alaric  approached  Constantinople,  bat  did 
not  blockade  it.  Cp.  Keller,  Stilicho,  p.  31.] 

9 - Alii  per  terga  ferocis 

Dannbii  solidata  ruunt  expertaqna  remis 
Frangunt  stagna  rotis  [ib.  26]. 

Claudian  and  Ovid  often  amuse  their  fancy  by  interchanging  the  metaphors  and 
properties  of  liquid  water  and  aolid  ice.  Much  false  wit  has  been  expended  in  this 
easy  exercise. 
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twenty  years,  were  almost  grown  familiar  to  their  imagination ; 
and  the  various  troops  of  Barbarians  who  gloried  in  the  Gothic 
name  were  irregularly  spread  from  the  woody  shores  of  Dalmatia 
to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.*  The  interruption,  or  at  least 
the  diminution,  of  the  subsidy  which  the  Goths  had  received 
from  the  prudent  liberality  of  Theodosius  was  the  specious  pre¬ 
tence  of  their  revolt ;  the  affront  was  embittered  by  their  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  unwarlike  sons  of  Theodosius ;  and  their  resent¬ 
ment  was  inflamed  by  the  weakness  or  treachery  of  the  minister 
of  Arcadius.  The  frequent  visits  of  Bufinus  to  the  camp  of 
the  Barbarians,  whose  arms  and  apparel  he  affected  to  imitate, 
were  considered  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilty  correspond¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  public  enemy,  from  a  motive  either  of  gratitude 
or  of  policy,  was  attentive,  amidst  the  general  devastation,  to 
spare  the  private  estates  of  the  unpopular  prefect.  The  Goths, 
instead  of  being  impelled  by  the  blind  and  headstrong  passions 
of  their  chiefs,  were  now  directed  by  the  bold  and  artful  genius 
[Born  be-  of  Alaric.  That  renowned  leader  was  descended  from  the 
aeonnd  «rro) noble  race  of  the  Balti ;  *  which  yielded  only  to  the  royal  dignity 
of  the  Amali :  he  had  solicited  the  command  of  the  Roman 
[Prob»biy  armies ;  and  the  Imperial  court  provoked  him  to  demonstrate 
the  folly  of  their  refusal  and  the  importance  of  their  loss. 
Whatever  hopes  might  be  entertained  of  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  the  judicious  general  soon  abandoned  an  im¬ 
practicable  enterprise.  In  the  midst  of  a  divided  court  and  a 
discontented  people,  the  Emperor  Arcadius  was  terrified  by  the 
aspect  of  the  Gothic  armB ;  but  the  want  of  wisdom  and  valour 
was  supplied  by  the  strength  of  the  city ;  and  the  fortifications, 
both  of  the  sea  and  land,  might  securely  brave  the  impotent 
and  random  darts  of  the  Barbarians.  Alaric  disdained  to 

8  Jerom,  tom.  &.  p.  26  [ep.  60].  He  endeavours  to  comfort  his  friend  Hello- 
dorua,  bishop  of  Altinum,  for  the  loss  of  his  nephew  Nepotlan,  bj  a  curious  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  all  the  public  and  private  misfortunes  of  the  times.  See  Tillemont,  M6m. 
Eoc14b.  tom.  xii.  p.  200,  <fco. 

4  Baltha  or  bold  :  origo  mirihca,  says  Jorn&ndes  (c.  29).  [The  meaning  of  the 
passage  of  Jordanes  may  be,  as  Kopke  thinks,  that  owing  to  his  bravery  Alaric  was 
described  inter  euos  as  a  true  Baltha  (dptew/un).]  This  illustrious  race  long  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish  in  France,  in  the  Gothic  province  of  Septimania  or  Languedoc, 
under  the  corrupted  appellation  of  Baux ;  and  a  branch  of  that  family  afterwards 
settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  (Grotius  in  Prolegom.  ad  Hist.  Gothic,  p.  68). 
The  lords  of  Baux,  near  Arles,  and  of  seventy-nine  subordinate  places,  were  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  counts  of  Provence  (Longuerue,  Description  de  la  France,  tom. 
i.  p.  367). 
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trample  any  longer  on  the  prostrate  and  ruined  countries  of 
Thrace  and  Dacia,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  plentiful  harvest  of 
fame  and  riches  in  a  province  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
ravages  of  war.6 

The  character  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  on  whom 
Bufinus  had  devolved  the  government  of  Greece,  confirmed  the  into 
public  suspicion  that  he  had  betrayed  the  ancient  seat  of  freedom  a.d.  sk 
and  learning  to  the  Gothic  invader.  The  proconsul  Antiochus 
was  the  unworthy  son  of  a  respectable  father ;  and  Gerontius, 
who  commanded  the  provincial  troops,  was  much  better  qualified 
to  execute  the  oppressive  orders  of  a  tyrant  than  to  defend,  with 
courage  and  ability,  a  country  most  remarkably  fortified  by  the 
hand  of  nature.  Alaric  had  traversed,  without  resistance,  the  [End  of 
plains  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount AD' 8861 
Oeta,  a  steep  and  woody  range  of  hills,  almost  impervious  to  his 
cavalry.  They  stretched  from  East  to  West,  to  the  edge  of 
the  seashore ;  and  left,  between  the  precipice  and  the  Malian 
Gulf,  an  interval  of  three  hundred  feet,  which,  in  some  places, 
was  contracted  to  a  road  capable  of  admitting  only  a  single 
carriage.6  In  this  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas 
and  the  three  hundred  Spartans  had  gloriously  devoted  their 
lives,  the  Goths  might  have  been  stopped,  or  destroyed,  by  a 
skilful  general ;  and  perhaps  the  view  of  that  sacred  spot  might 
have  kindled  some  sparks  of  military  ardour  in  the  breasts  of 
the  degenerate  Greeks.  The  troops  which  had  been  posted 
to  defend  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  retired,  as  they  were 
directed,  without  attempting  to  disturb  the  secure  and  rapid 
passage  of  Alaric ; 7  and  the  fertile  fields  of  Phocis  and  Boeotia 
were  instantly  covered  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians,  who  massacred 
the  males  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  and  drove  away  the  beautiful 
females,  with  the  spoil  and  cattle,  of  the  flaming  villages.  The 
travellers  who  visited  Greece  several  years  afterwards  could 
easily  discover  the  deep  and  bloody  traces  of  the  march  of  the 
Goths ;  and  Thebes  was  less  indebted  for  her  preservation  to 

0  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  298-295  [o.  61)  is  our  best  guide  for  the  oonquest  of  Greeoe ; 
but  the  hints  and  allusion  of  Olaudian  are  so  many  rays  of  historio  light. 

0  Compare  Herodotus  (1.  viL  e.  176)  and  Livy  (xxxvi.  16).  The  narrow  entrance 
of  Greeoe  was  probably  enlarged  by  each  successive  ravisher.  [The  sea  has  re¬ 
treated  far  from  the  pass.] 

7  He  passed,  says  Eunapius  (in  Tit.  Philosophy  p.  98,  edit.  Oommelin,  1696), 
through  the  straights,  6«A  rmp  wvAAp  (of  Thermopyia)  A#n%  fd  ffradtov 

*mi  hnroKptrov  w*9lov  •*-  [On  Alaric  in  Greeoe,  cp.  Appendix  18.] 
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the  strength  of  her  seven  gates  than  to  the  eager  haste  of  Alaric, 
who  advanced  to  oocupy  the  city  of  Athens  and  the  important 
harbour  of  the  Piraeus.  The  same  impatience  urged  him  to 
prevent  the  delay  and  danger  of  a  siege,  by  the  offer  of  a 
capitulation :  and,  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Gothic  herald,  they  were  easily  persuaded  to  deliver  the  greatest 
part  of  their  wealth,  as  the  ransom  of  the  city  of  Minerva  and 
its  inhabitants.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn  oaths,  and 
observed  with  mutual  fidelity.  The  Gothic  prince,  with  a  small 
and  select  train,  was  admitted  within  the  walls ;  he  indulged 
himself  in  the  refreshment  of  the  bath,  accepted  a  splendid 
banquet  which  was  provided  by  the  magistrate,  and  affected  to 
show  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  manners  of  civilised 
nations.8  But  the  whole  territory  of  Attica,  from  the  promontory 
of  Sunium  to  the  town  of  Megara,  was  blasted  by  his  baleful 
presence ;  and,  if  we  may  use  the  comparison  of  a  contemporary 
philosopher,  Athens  itself  resembled  the  bleeding  and  empty  skin 
of  a  slaughtered  victim.  The  distance  between  Megara  and 
Corinth  could  not  much  exceed  thirty  miles ;  but  the  bad  road, 
an  expressive  name,  which  it  still  bears  among  the  Greeks,  was, 
or  might  easily  have  been  made,  impassable  for  the  march  of 
an  enemy.  The  thick  and  gloomy  woods  of  Mount  Cithsron 
covered  the  inland  country;  the  Scironian  rocks  approached 
the  water’s  edge,  and  hung  over  the  narrow  and  winding  path, 
which  was  confined  above  six  miles  along  the  seashore.8  The 
passage  of  those  rocks,  so  infamous  in  every  age,  was  terminated 
by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth;  and  a  small  body  of  firm  and  intrepid 
soldiers  might  have  successfully  defended  a  temporary  intrench- 
ment  of  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Ionian  to  the  JSgean  sea. 
The  confidence  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  in  their  natural 

8  In  obedienoe  to  Jerom  and  Clandian  (in  Rufin.  i.  ii.  191),  I  have  mixed  some 
darker  colours  in  the  mild  representation  of  Zosimus,  who  wished  to  soften  the 
calamities  of  Athens. 

Nec  fera  Cecropias  traxissent  vincula  matres. 

Synesius  (Epist.  olvi.  [leg.  185],  p.  272,  edit.  Petav.)  observes  that  Athens,  whose 
sufferings  he  imputes  to  the  proconsul's  avarice,  was  at  that  time  less  famous  for 
her  schools  of  philosophy  than  for  her  trade  of  honey. 

9 - Vallata  mari  Scironia  rupee 

Et  duo  continuo  oonnectens  aquora  muro 
Isthmos - 

Giaudian  de  Bell.  Gtotioo,  188. 

The  Scironian  rooks  are  described  by  Pausanias  (1.  i.  o.  44,  p.  107,  edit.  Kuhn, 
[§  10]),  and  our  modem  travellers,  Wheeler  (p.  486),  and  Ohandler  (p.  298).  Hadrian 
made  the  road  passable  for  two  carriages. 
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rampart  had  tempted  them  to  neglect  the  care  of  their  antique 
walls ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  governors  had  exhausted 
and  betrayed  the  unhappy  province.10  Corinth,  Argos,  Sparta, 
yielded  without  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  Goths ;  and  the 
most  fortunate  of  the  inhabitants  were  saved  by  death  from 
beholding  the  slavery  of  their  families  and  the  conflagration  of 
their  cities.11  The  vases  and  statues  were  distributed  among  the 
Barbarians,  with  more  regard  to  the  value  of  the  materials  than 
to  the  elegance  of  the  workmanship ;  the  female  captives  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  laws  of  war ;  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  was  the 
reward  of  valour ;  and  the  Greeks  could  not  reasonably  complain 
of  an  abuse,  which  was  justified  by  the  example  of  the  heroic 
times.18  The  descendants  of  that  extraordinary  people,  who  had 
considered  valour  and  discipline  as  the  walls  of  Sparta,  no  longer 
remembered  the  generous  reply  of  their  ancestors  to  an  invader 
more  formidable  than  Alaric :  “  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  wilt  not 
hurt  those  who  have  never  injured  thee ;  if  thou  art  a  man, 
advance: — and  thou  wilt  find  men  equal  to  thyself  From 
Thermopylae  to  Sparta,  the  leader  of  the  Goths  pursued  his 
victorious  march  without  encountering  any  mortal  antagonists ; 
but  one  of  the  advocates  of  expiring  Paganism  has  confidently 
asserted  that  the  walls  of  Athens  were  guarded  by  the  goddess 
Minerva,  with  her  formidable  JSgis,  and  by  the  angry  phantom 
of  Achilles;14  and  that  the  conqueror  was  dismayed  by  the 
presence  of  the  hostile  deities  of  Greece.  In  an  age  of  miracles, 
it  would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  dispute  the  claim  of  the  historian 
Zosimns  to  the  common  benefit ;  yet  it  cannot  be  dissembled 
that  the  mind  of  Alaric  was  ill  prepared  to  receive,  either  in 
sleeping  or  waking  visions,  the  impressions  of  Greek  superstition. 

w  Claudian  (in  Rufln.  1.  ii.  189,  and  de  Bello  Oetioo,  611,  Ac.)  vaguely,  though 
forcibly,  delineates  the  scene  of  rapine  and  destruction. 

n  Tplj  fidxapti  Aayao  1  koI  rtrpXat,  Ac.  These  generons  lines  of  Homer  (Odyss. 
1.  v.  306)  were  transcribed  by  one  of  the  captive  youths  of  Corinth ;  and  the  tears 
of  Hummius  may  prove  that  the  rude  oonqueror,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  an  original  picture,  possessed  the  purest  source  of  good  taste,  a  benevolent 
heart  (Plutarch,  Symposiao.  1.  ix.  tom.  ii.  p.  787,  edit.  Wechel). 

»  Homer  perpetually  describes  the  exemplary  patienoe  of  those  female  oaptives, 
who  gave  their  charms,  and  even  their  hearts,  to  the  murderers  of  their  fathers, 
brothers,  Ac.  Suoh  a  passion  (of  Eriphile  for  Aohilles)  is  touohed  with  admirable 
delicacy  by  Baoine. 

u  Plutarch  (in  Pyrrho,  tom.  ii.  p.  471,  edit.  Brian  [o.  26,  ad  Jin.])  gives  the 
genuine  answer  in  the  Laoonio  dialect.  Pyrrhus  attacked  Sparta,  with  26,000 
foot,  2000  horse,  and  24  elephants :  and  the  defenoe  of  that  open  town  is  a  fine 
comment  on  the  laws  of  Lyourgus,  even  in  the  last  stage  of  deoay. 

w  Suoh,  perhaps,  as  Homer  (Iliad,  xx.  164)  has  so  nobly  painted  him. 

VOL.  Ill. — 17 
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He  is  at¬ 
tacked  by 
Stilioho. 
a.d.  997 


[Early  In 
a.d.  897] 


The  songs  of  Homer  and  the  fame  of  Achilles  had  probably 
never  reached  the  ear  of  the  illiterate  Barbarian;  and  the 
Christian  faith,  which  he  had  devoutly  embraced,  taught  him  to 
despise  the  imaginary  deities  of  Rome  and  Athens.  The  invasion 
of  the  Goths,  instead  of  vindicating  the  honour,  contributed,  at 
least  accidentally,  to  extirpate  the  last  remains,  of  Paganism ; 
and  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  which  had  subsisted  eighteen 
hundred  years,  did  not  survive  the  destruction  of  Eleusis  and 
the  calamities  of  Greece.12 

The  last  hope  of  a  people  who  could  no  longer  depend  on 
their  arms,  their  gods,  or  their  sovereign,  was  placed  in  the 
powerful  assistance  of  the  general  of  the  West ;  and  Stilicho, 
who  had  not  been  permitted  to  repulse,  advanced  to  chastise 
the  invaders  of  Greece.18  A  numerous  fleet  was  equipped  in 
the  ports  of  Italy ;  and  the  troops,  after  a  short  and  prosperous 
navigation  over  the  Ionian  sea,  were  safely  disembarked  on  the 
isthmus,  near  the  ruins  of  Corinth.  The  woody  and  mountain¬ 
ous  country  of  Arcadia,  the  fabulous  residence  of  Pan  and 
the  Dryads,  became  the  scene  of  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict 
between  two  generals  not  unworthy  of  each  other.  The  skill 
and  perseverance  of  the  Roman  at  length  prevailed ;  and  the 
Goths,  after  sustaining  a  considerable  loss  from  disease  and 
desertion,  gradually  retreated  to  the  lofty  mountain  of  Pholoe, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Peneus,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis :  a 
sacred  country,  which  had  formerly  been  exempted  from  the 
calamities  of  war.17  The  camp  of  the  Barbarians  was  immedi¬ 
ately  besieged;  the  waters  of  the  river18  were  diverted  into 

u  Eunaping  (in  Vlt:  Philoeoph.  p.  90-93)  intimates  that  a  troop  ot  Monks  be- 
trayed  Greece  and  followed  the  Gothic  oamp.  [Cp.  Appendix  13.] 

16  For  Stilicho’s  Greek  war,  compare  the  honest  narrative  of  Zosimus  (1.  v. 
p.  295,  296  [o.  7])  with  the  canons  circumstantial  flattery  of  Claudian  (i.  Cons. 
Stilioh.  1.  172-186;  iv.  Cions.  Hon.  459-487).  As  the  event  was  not  glorious,  it  is 
artfully  thrown  into  the  shade.  [See  Appendix  12.] 

17  The  troops  who  marched  through  Elis  delivered  up  their  arms.  This  security 
enriched  the  Eleans,  who  were  lovers  of  a  rural  life.  Riches  begat  pride ;  they 
disdained  their  privilege,  and  they  suffered.  Polybius  advises  them  to  retire  onoe 
more  within  their  magic  circle.  See  a  learned  and  judicious  discourse  on  the 
Olympic  games,  which  Mr.  West  has  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Pindar. 

ft  Claudian  (in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  480)  alludes  to  the  fact,  without  naming  the 
river :  perhaps  the  Alpheus  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i.  185). 

- Et  Alpheus  Geticis  angustus  acervis 

Tardior  ad  Sioulos  etiamnum  pergit  amores. 

Yet  1  should  prefer  the  Peneus,  a  shallow  stream  in  a  wide  and  deep  bed,  which 
runs  through  EUs,  and  falls  into  the  sea  below  Cyllene.  It  had  been  joined  with 
the  Alpheus,  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  (Cellarius,  tom.  i.  p.  760 ;  Chandler’s 
Travels,  p.  286). 
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another  channel ;  and,  while  they  laboured  under  the  intoler¬ 
able  pressure  of  thirst  and  hunger,  a  strong  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion  was  formed  to  prevent  their  escape.  After  these  precautions, 

Stilicho,  too  confident  of  victory,  retired  to  enjoy  his  triumph 
in  the  theatrical  games  and  lascivious  dances  of  the  Greeks ; 
his  soldiers,  deserting  their  standards,  spread  themselves  over 
the  country  of  their  allies,  which  they  stripped  of  all  that  had 
been  saved  from  the  rapacious  hands  of  the  enemy.  Alaric 
appears  to  have  seized  the  favourable  moment  to  execute  one 
of  those  hardy  enterprises,  in  which  the  abilities  of  a  general 
are  displayed  with  more  genuine  lustre  than  in  the  tumult  of  a 
day  of  battle.  To  extrioate  himself  from  the  prison  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  pierce  the  intrenchments 
which  surrounded  his  camp ;  that  he  should  perform  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  march  of  thirty  miles  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth ;  and  that  he  should  transport  his  troops,  his  captives, 
and  his  spoil,  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  which,  in  the  narrow 
interval  between  Rhium  and  the  opposite  shore,  is  at  least 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.19  The  operations  of  Alaric  must  have  Escapes  to 
been  secret,  prudent,  and  rapid ;  since  the  Roman  general  was  Bplrns 
confounded  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Goths,  who  had  eluded 
his  efforts,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  important  province  of 
Epirus.  This  unfortunate  delay  allowed  Alaric  sufficient  time 
to  conclude  the  treaty,  which  he  secretly  negotiated  with  the 
ministers  of  Constantinople.  The  apprehension  of  a  civil  war 
compelled  Stilicho  to  retire,  at  the  haughty  mandate  of  his 
rivals,  from  the  dominions  of  Arcadius;  and  he  respected  in 
the  enemy  of  Rome  the  honourable  character  of  the  ally  and 
servant  of  the  emperor  of  the  East. 

A  Grecian  philosopher,20  who  visited  Constantinople  soon  Alaric  is 
after  the  death  of  Theodosius,  published  his  liberal  opinions  con- 
ceming  the  duties  of  kings  and  the  state  of  the  Roman  republic.  IfaST1 
Synesins  observes  and  deplores  the  fatal  abuse  which  the  impru-  Hlyricum . 
dent  bounty  oi  the  late  emperor  had  introduced  into  the  military  u!£.s»] 


l*  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  517;  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iy.  8;  Wheeler,  p.  808;  Chandler, 
p.  275.  They  measured  from  different  points  the  diatanee  between  the  two  lands. 

*  Synesins  passed  three  years  (a.d.  897-400)  at  Constantinople,  as  depnty  from 
Cyrene  to  the  emperor  Arcadius.  He  presented  him  with  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
pronoanoed  before  him  the  instructive  oration  de  Regno  (p.  1-82,  edit.  Petav.  Paris, 
1812)  [a.d.  899].  The  philosopher  was  made  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  a.d.  410,  and 
died  about  430.  See  Tiliemont,  M6m.  Eoolda.  tom.  xii.  p.  499,  554,  688-685. 
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service.  The  citizens  and  subjects  had  purchased  an  exemption 
from  the  indispensable  duty  of  defending  their  country ;  which 
was  supported  by  the  arms  of  Barbarian  mercenaries.  The 
fugitives  of  Scythia  were  permitted  to  disgrace  the  illustrious 
dignities  of  the  empire ;  their  ferocious  youth,  who  disdained 
the  salutary  restraint  of  laws,  were  more  anxious  to  acquire  the 
riches  than  to  imitate  the  arts  of  a  people,  the  object  of  their 
contempt  and  hatred ;  and  the  power  of  the  Goths  was  the 
stone  of  Tantalus,  perpetually  suspended  over  the  peaoe  and 
safety  of  the  devoted  state.  The  measures  which  Synesius  re¬ 
commends  are  the  dictates  of  a  bold  and  generous  patriot.  He 
exhorts  the  emperor  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  subjects  by 
the  example  of  manly  virtue ;  to  banish  luxury  from  the  oourt 
and  from  the  camp ;  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  the  Barbarian 
mercenaries,  an  army  of  men  interested  in  the  defence  of  their 
laws  and  of  their  property;  to  force,  in  such  a  moment  of 
public  danger,  the  mechanic  from  his  shop  and  the  philosopher 
from  his  school ;  to  rouse  the  indolent  citizen  from  his  dream 
of  pleasure,  and  to  arm,  for  the  protection  of  agriculture,  the 
hands  of  the  laborious  husbandman.  At  the  head  of  such 
troops,  who  might  deserve  the  name,  and  would  display  the 
spirit,  of  Romans,  he  animates  the  son  of  Theodosius  to  en¬ 
counter  a  race  of  Barbarians  who  were  destitute  of  any  real 
courage ;  and  never  to  lay  down  his  arms,  till  he  had  chased 
them  far  away  into  the  solitudes  of  Soythia ;  or  had  reduced 
them  to  the  state  of  ignominious  servitude  which  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  formerly  imposed  on  the  captive  Helots.11  The 
court  of  Arcadius  indulged  the  zeal,  applauded  the  eloquence, 
and  neglected  the  advice  of  Synesius.  Perhaps  the  philosopher, 
who  addresses  the  emperor  of  the  East  in  the  language  of 
reason  and  virtue  which  he  might  have  used  to  a  Spartan  king, 
had  not  condescended  to  form  a  practicable  scheme,  consistent 
with  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  a  degenerate  age.  Per¬ 
haps  the  pride  of  the  ministers,  whose  business  was  seldom 
interrupted  by  reflection,  might  reject  as  wild  and  visionary 
every  proposal  which  exceeded  the  measure  of  their  capacity 
and  deviated  from  the  forms  and  precedents  of  office.  While  the 
oration  of  Synesius  and  the  downfall  of  the  Barbarians  were 
the  topics  of  popular  conversation,  an  edict  was  published  at 

*  SynwiuB  de  Begno,  p.  21-36. 
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Constantinople,  which  declared  the  promotion  of  Alaric  to  the 
rank  of  master-general  of  the  Eastern  Ulyricum.  The  Roman 
provincials  and  the  allies,  who  had  respected  the  faith  of  treaties, 
were  justly  indignant  that  the  rain  of  Greece  and  Epiras  should 
be  so  liberally  rewarded.  The  Gothic  conqueror  was  received 
as  a  lawful  magistrate,  in  the  cities  which  he  had  so  lately  be¬ 
sieged.  The  fathers  whose  sons  he  had  massacred,  the  husbands 
whose  wives  he  had  violated,  were  subject  to  his  authority; 
and  the  success  of  his  rebellion  encouraged  the  ambition  of 
every  leader  of  the  foreign  mercenaries.  The  use  to  which 
Alaric  applied  his  new  command  distinguishes  the  firm  and 
judicious  character  of  his  policy.  He  issued  his  orders  to  the 
four  magazines  and  manufactures  of  offensive  and  defensive 
arms,  Margus,  Ratiaria,  Naissus,  and  Thessalonica,  to  provide 
his  troops  with  an  extraordinary  supply  of  shields,  helmets, 
swords,  and  spears;  the  unhappy  provincials  were  compelled 
to  forge  the  instruments  of  their  own  destruction;  and  the 
Barbarians  removed  the  only  defect  which  had  sometimes  dis¬ 
appointed  the  efforts  of  their  courage.2*  The  birth  of  Alaric, 
the  glory  of  his  past  exploits,  and  the  confidence  in  his  future 
designs,  insensibly  united  the  body  of  the  nation  under  his 
victorious  standard ;  and  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Barbarian  chieftains,  the  master-general  of  Ulyricum  was  ele¬ 
vated,  according  to  ancient  custom,  on  a  shield,  and  solemnly 
proclaimed  king  of  the  Visigoths.22  Armed  with  this  double *ndkin« 
power,  seated  on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  he  alternately  vi«i«oth« 
sold  his  deceitful  promises  to  the  courts  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius;24  till  he  declared  and  executed  his  resolution  of 


M - qui  feeders  rumpit 

Diiatur :  qui  set  vat,  ©get :  vastator  Aohivce 
Gentle,  et  E  pi  rum  nuper  populatus  inult&m 
Pr®sidet  Hlyrico ;  jam,  quos  obsedit,  amicos 
Ingreditur  muros ;  illis  responsa  daturas 
Quorum  conjugibus  potitur  natosque  per  emit. 

Glandian  in  Eutrop.  1.  ii.  212.  Alaric  applauds  his  own  policy  (de  Bell.  Getic. 
533-543)  in  the  use  whioh  he  had  made  of  this  Illyrian  jurisdiction.  [The  precise 
title  is  uncertain ;  but  Master-General  is  probable.  From  de  B.  G.,  534,  ducem , 
Hodgkin  suggests  Dux  Daoise  ripensis  et  Moesiae  prime.] 

*  Jornandes,  c.  29,  p.  651.  The  Gothic  historian  adds,  with  unusual  spirit, 
Cum  suis  deliberans  suasit  bug  labors  quserere  regna,  quam  alienis  per  otium 
subjacere.  [It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  proclaimed  king  {thiudans)  in 
895  a jx,  after  the  death  of  Theodosius ;  see  Hodgkin,  i.  658.  Isidore  gives  the 
date  882,  whioh  Clinton  accepts.] 

u - Di soors  odiisque  anceps  civibus  orbis 
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invading  the  dominions  of  the  West.  The  provinces  of  Europe 
which  belonged  to  the  Eastern  emperor  were  already  exhausted ; 
those  of  Asia  were  inaccessible ;  and  the  strength  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  had  resisted  his  attack.  But  he  was  tempted  by  the  fame, 
the  beauty,  the  wealth  of  Italy,  which  he  had  twice  visited ; 
and  he  secretly  aspired  to  plant  the  Gothic  standard  on  the 
walls  of  Borne,  and  to  enrich  his  army  with  the  accumulated 
spoils  of  three  hundred  triumphs.16 

H«inv»de«  The  scarcity  of  facts M and  the  uncertainty  of  dates*7  oppose 
«&4oe '  '  our  attempts  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the  first  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  arms  of  Alaric.  His  march,  perhaps  from  Thessa- 
lonica,  through  the  warlike  and  hostile  country  of  Pannoma, 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps ;  his  passage  of  those 
mountains,  which  were  strongly  guarded  by  troops  and  intrench- 
ments ;  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  the  conquest  of  the  provinces 
of  Istria  and  Venetia,  appear  to  have  employed  a  considerable 
time.  Unless  his  operations  were  extremely  cautious  and  slow, 
the  length  of  the  interval  would  suggest  a  probable  suspicion 
that  the  Gothic  king  retreated  towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
and  reinforced  his  army  with  fresh  swarms  of  Barbarians,  before 
he  again  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  Since 
the  public  and  important  events  escape  the  diligence  of  the 
historian,  he  may  amuse  himself  with  contemplating,  for  a 
moment,  the  influence  of  the  armB  of  Alaric  on  the  fortunes  of 
two  obscure  individuals,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia  and  an  husband- 

Non  boa  vis  tutata  din,  dam  foedera  fallax 
Ludit,  et  altemsB  perjuria  venditat  aulas. 

Claudian  de  Bell.  Get.  565. 

*  Alpibus  Italic  ruptis  penetrabia  ad  Urb&m.  This  authentic  prediction  was 
announced  by  Alaric,  or  at  least  by  Claudian  (de  Bell.  Getico,  547),  seven  years 
before  the  event.  But,  ae  it  was  not  accomplished  within  the  term  which  has  been 
rashly  fixed,  the  interpreters  escaped  through  an  ambiguous  meaning.  [The  clear 
voice  which  Alaric  heard  in  the  grove  uttered  an  acrostich  with  the  help  of  daudian’s 
art.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  two  verses,  B.  G. 
546-7,  spell  Boma : 

B  umpe  omnes,  Alarioe,  moras ;  hoc  impiger  ann  O 
A  lpibus  Italic  ruptis  penetrabis  ad  urbe  M. 

So  it  is  printed  in  Koch’s  edition.] 

*  Our  best  materials  are  970  verses  of  Claudian,  in  the  poem  on  the  Getic  war, 
and  the  beginning  of  that  which  oelebrates  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius. 
Zosimus  is  totally  silent ;  and  we  are  reduoed  to  such  scraps,  or  rather  crnmbs,  as 
we  can  pick  from  Orosius  and  the  Chronicles. 

w  Notwithstanding  the  gross  errors  of  Jornandes,  who  confounds  the  Italian 
wars  of  Alaric  (c.  29),  his  date  of  the  consulship  of  Stilicho  and  Aurelian  (a.d.  400) 
is  firm  and  respectable.  It  is  certain  from  Claudian  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp. 
tom.  v.  p.  804)  that  the  battle  of  Pollentia  was  fought  a.d.  403;  but  we  cannot 
easily  fill  the  interval.  [The  right  date  is  402 ;  see  Appendix  14.] 
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man  of  Verona.  The  learned  Bufinus,  who  was  summoned  by 
his  enemies  to  appear  before  a  Bo  man  synod,18  wisely  preferred 
the  dangers  of  a  besieged  city;  and  the  Barbarians,  who 
furiously  shook  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  might  save  him  from  the 
cruel  sentence  of  another  heretic,  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
same  bishops,  was  severely  whipped  and  condemned  to  per¬ 
petual  exile  on  a  desert  island.18  The  old  man,30  who  had 
passed  his  simple  and  innocent  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Verona,  was  a  stranger  to  the  quarrels  both  of  kings  and  of 
bishops ;  his  pleasures,  his  desires,  his  knowledge,  were  confined 
within  the  little  circle  of  his  paternal  farm;  and  a  staff  sup¬ 
ported  his  aged  steps,  on  the  same  ground  where  he  had  sported 
in  his  infancy.  Yet  even  this  humble  and  rustic  felicity  (which 
Claudian  describes  with  so  much  truth  and  feeling)  was  still 
exposed  to  the  undistinguishing  rage  of  war.  His  trees,  his  old 
contemporary  trees,11  must  blaze  in  the  conflagration  of  the  whole 
country ;  a  detachment  of  Gothic  cavalry  might  sweep  away  his 
cottage  and  his  family ;  and  the  power  of  Alaric  oould  destroy 
this  happiness  which  he  was  not  able  either  to  taste  or  to 
bestow.  «  Fame,”  says  the  poet,  «  encircling  with  terror  her 
gloomy  wings,  proclaimed  the  march  of  the  Barbarian  army,  and 
filled  Italy  with  consternation ;  ”  the  apprehensions  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  were  increased  in  just  proportion  to  the  measure  of 
his  fortune ;  and  the  most  timid,  who  had  already  embarked 
their  valuable  effects,  meditated  their  escape  to  the  island  of 
Sicily  or  the  African  coast.  The  public  distress  was  aggravated 
by  the  fears  and  reproaches  of  superstition.81  Every  hour  pro- 

*  Tantum  Roman©  urbis  judicium  fugis,  ut  magis  obsidionem  barb&rioam, 
quam  pacatce  urbis  judicium  velia  sustinere.  Jerom,  tom.  it  p.  239.  Bufinus 
understood  his  danger :  the  peaceful  city  was  inflamed  by  the  beldam  Marcella  and 
the  rest  of  Jerom’s  faction.  [Cp.  Appendix  1.] 

9  Jovinian,  the  enemy  of  fasts  and  celibacy,  who  was  persecuted  and  insulted  by 
the  furious  Jerom  (Jortin’s  Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  104,  <&c.).  See  the  original  edict 
of  banishment  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  43. 

9  This  epigram  (de  Sene  Veronensi  qui  suburbium  nusquam  egressns  est)  is  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  pleasing  compositions  of  Claudian.  Cowley's  imitation 
(Hurd's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  241)  has  some  natural  and  happy  strokes;  but  it  is 
muoh  inferior  to  the  original  portrait,  which  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  life. 

11  Ingentem  meminit  parvo  qui  germine  quercum 
J2qu»vumque  videt  oonsenuiBse  nemus. 

A  neighbouring  wood  born  with  himself  he  sees, 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 

In  this  passage,  Cowley  is  perhaps  superior  to  his  original ;  and  the  English  poet, 
who  was  a  good  botanist,  has  concealed  the  oaks  under  a  more  general  expression. 

9  Claudian  de  Bell.  Get.  192-266.  He  may  seem  prolix ;  but  fear  and  super¬ 
stition  occupied  as  large  a  space  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians. 
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duced  some  horrid  tale  of  strange  and  portentous  accidents ;  the 
Pagans  deplored  the  neglect  of  omens  and  the  interruption  of 
sacrifices ;  but  the  Christians  still  derived  some  comfort  from 
the  powerful  intercession  of  the  saints  and  martyrs.1* 
flie°  from  The  emperor  Honorius  was  distinguished,  above  his  subjects, 

*d*£b  ky  the  pre-eminence  of  fear,  as  well  as  of  rank.  The  pride 
and  luxury  in  which  he  was  educated  had  not  allowed  him 
to  suspect  that  there  existed  on  the  earth  any  power  presump¬ 
tuous  enough  to  invade  the  repose  of  the  successor  of  Augustus. 
The  arts  of  flattery  concealed  the  impending  danger,  till  Alario 
approached  the  palace  of  Milan.  But,  when  the  sound  of  war 
had  awakened  the  young  emperor,  instead  of  flying  to  arms 
with  the  spirit,  or  even  the  rashness,  of  his  age,  he  eagerly 
listened  to  those  timid  counsellors  who  proposed  to  convey 
his  sacred  person  and  his  faithful  attendants  to  some  secure  and 
distant  station  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  Stilicho  alone 11  had 
courage  and  authority  to  resist  this  disgraceful  measure,  which 
would  have  abandoned  Borne  and  Italy  to  the  Barbarians ;  but, 
as  the  troops  of  the  palace  had  been  lately  detached  to  the 
Bhestian  frontier,  and  as  the  resource  of  new  levies  was  slow  and 
precarious,  the  general  of  the  West  could  only  promise  that, 
if  the  court  of  Milan  would  maintain  their  ground  during  hiB 
absence,  he  would  soon  return  with  an  army  equal  to  the 
encounter  of  the  Gothic  king.  Without  losing  a  moment 
(while  each  moment  was  so  important  to  the  public  safety) 
Stilioho  hastily  embarked  on  the  Larian  lake,  ascended  the 
Aon4m-Sfl  moim^aiIls  of  ice  and  snow,  amidst  the  severity  of  an  Alpine 
winter,  and  suddenly  repressed,  by  his  unexpected  presence, 
the  enemy  who  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Rheetia.15  The 
Barbarians,  perhaps  some  tribes  of  the  Alemanni,  respected  the 
firmness  of  a  chief  who  still  assumed  the  language  of  command ; 
and  the  choice  which  he  condescended  to  make  of  a  select 

**  From  the  passages  of  Paul i nag,  whioh  Baronins  has  produced  (Annal.  Eoolee. 
a.d.  408,  No.  51)  it  is  manifest  that  the  general  alarm  had  pervaded  all  Italy,  as 
far  as  Nola  in  Campania,  where  that  famous  penitent  had  fixed  his  abode. 

34  Solus  erat  Stilioho,  &o.,  is  the  exclusive  oommendation  whioh  Claudian 
bestows  (de  Bell.  Get.  267)  without  condescending  to  exoept  the  emperor.  How 
insignificant  muBt  Honorius  have  appeared  in  his  own  court ! 

86  The  face  of  the  oountry,  and  the  hardiness  of  Stilioho,  are  finely  described 
(de  Bell.  Get.  840-863).  [The  danger  which  Stilicho  had  to  meet  in  Retia  and 
Vindelicia  was  an  attack  of  the  Goth  Radagaisus,  who  was  in  league  with  Alaric ; 
see  Prosper,  sub  anno  400,  a  notice  whioh  has  been  improperly  oonfounded  with 
that  under  405,  and  cp.  Appendix  14.] 
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number  of  their  bravest  youths  was  considered  as  a.  mark  of 
his  esteem  and  favour.  The  cohorts,  who  were  delivered  from 
the  neighbouring  foe,  diligently  repaired  to  the  Imperial  stand¬ 
ard  ;  and  Stilicho  issued  his  orders  to  the  most  remote  troops 
of  the  West  to  advance,  by  rapid  marches,  to  the  defence  of 
Honorius  and  of  Italy.  The  fortresses  of  the  Bhine  were 
abandoned ;  and  the  safety  of  Gaul  was  protected  only  by  the 
faith  of  the  Germans  and  the  ancient  terror  of  the  Boman  name. 

Even  the  legion  which  had  been  stationed  to  guard  the  wall  (Twentieth 
of  Britain  against  the  Caledonians  of  the  north  was  hastily  L**,onl 
recalled ; 38  and  a  numerous  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Alani 
was  persuaded  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  who 
anxiously  expected  the  return  of  his  general.  The  prudence 
and  vigour  of  Stilicho  were  conspicuous  on  this  occasion,  which 
revealed,  at  the  same  time,  the  weakness  of  the  falling  empire. 

The  legions  of  Borne,  whioh  had  long  since  languished  in  the 
gradual  decay  of  discipline  and  courage,  were  exterminated  by 
the  Gothic  and  civil  wars ;  and  it  was  found  impossible,  with¬ 
out  exhausting  and  exposing  the  provinces,  to  assemble  an 
army  for  the  defence  of  Italy. 

When  Stilicho  seemed  to  abandon  his  sovereign  in  theH.upur- 
unguarded  palace  of  Milan,  he  had  probably  calculated  the  boSegedby 
term  of  his  absence,  the  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  the‘heQothB 
obstacles  that  might  retard  their  march.  He  principally  de¬ 
pended  on  the  rivers  of  Italy,  the  Adige,  the  Mincius,  the 
Oglio,  and  the  Addua ;  which,  in  the  winter  or  spring,  by  the 
fall  of  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  are  commonly 
swelled  into  broad  and  impetuous  torrents.37  But  the  season 
happened  to  be  remarkably  dry ;  and  the  Goths  could  traverse, 
without  impediment,  the  wide  and  stony  beds,  whose  centre 
was  faintly  marked  by  the  course  of  a  shallow  stream.  The 


**  Venit  et  extremis  legio  prstenta  Britannia 

Qua  Scoto  dat  frena  irnei.  De  Bell.  Get.  416. 

Yet  the  most  rapid  march  from  Edinburgh,  or  Newcastle,  to  Milan  mnat  have 
required  a  longer  apace  of  time  than  Claudian  seems  willing  to  allow  for  the 
duration  of  the  Gothic  war. 

17  Every  traveller  must  recollect  the  face  of  Lombardy  (see  Fontenelle,  tom.  v. 
p.  279),  which  is  often  tormented  by  the  caprioious  and  irregular  abundance  of 
waters.  The  Austrians,  before  Genoa,  were  incamped  in  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Poloevera.  “Ne  sarebbe”  (says  Mura  tori)  “mai  passato  per  mente  a  que’  buoni 
Alemanni,  ohe  quel  piooiolo  torrente  potease,  per  oosi  dire,  in  un  instante  oangiarsi 
in  un  teiribil  gig&nte”  (Annal.  d’ltalia,  tom.  xvi.  p.  448.  Milan,  1768,  8vo 
edit.). 
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bridge  and  passage  of  the  Addna  were  secured  by  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  Gothic  army;  and,  as  Alaric  approached 
the  walls,  or  rather  the  suburbs,  of  Milan,  he  enjoyed  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  fly 
before  him.  Honorius*  accompanied  by  a  feeble  train  of  states¬ 
men  and  eunuchs,  hastily  retreated  towards  the  Alps,  with  a 
design  of  securing  his  person  in  the  city  of  Arles,  which  had 
often  been  the  royal  residence  of  his  predecessors.  But 
Honorius*  had  scarcely  passed  the  Po,  before  he  was  over¬ 
taken  by  the  speed  of  the  Gothio  cavalry;*8  since  the  urgency 
of  the  danger  compelled  him  to  seek  a  temporary  shelter  within 
the  fortification  of  Asta,  a  town  of  Liguria  or  Piemont,  situate 
(T»n*ro>  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanarus.40  The  siege  of  an  obscure  place, 
which  contained  so  rich  a  prize  and  seemed  incapable  of  a  long 
resistance,  was  instantly  formed  and  indefatigably  pressed  by 
the  king  of  the  Goths ;  and  the  bold  declaration,  which  the 
emperor  might  afterwards  make,  that  his  breast  had  never  been 
susceptible  of  fear,  did  not  probably  obtain  much  credit,  even 
m  his  own  court.41  In  the  last  and  almost  hopeless  extremity, 
after  the  Barbarians  had  already  proposed  the  indignity  of  a 
capitulation,  the  Imperial  captive  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the 
fame,  the  approach,  and  at  length  the  presenoe  of  the  hero 
whom  he  had  so  long  expected.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  and 
intrepid  vanguard,  Stilioho  swam  the  stream  of  the  Addua,  to 
gain  the  time  which  he  must  have  lost  in  the  attack  of  the 
bridge ;  the  passage  of  the  Po  was  an  enterprise  of  much  less 
hazard  and  difficulty ;  and  the  successful  action,  in  whioh  he  cut 
his  way  through  the  Gothic  camp  under  the  walls  of  Asta,  revived 
the  hopes,  and  vindicated  the  honour,  of  Borne.  Instead  of 
grasping  the  fruit  of  his  victory,  the  Barbarian  was  gradually 
invested,  on  every  side,  by  the  troops  of  the  West,  who  suc¬ 
cessively  issued  through  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps ;  his  quarters 

38  Claudian  does  not  dearly  answer  our  question,  Where  was  Honorius  himself  ? 
Tet  the  flight  is  marked  by  the  pursuit ;  and  my  idea  of  the  Qothio  war  is  justified 
by  the  Italian  oritios,  Sigonius  (tom.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  869,  de  Imp.  Ooeident,  1.  x.)  and 
Muratori  (Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  iv.  p.  45). 

39  One  of  the  roads  may  be  traced  in  the  Itineraries  (p.  96,  288,  294,  with 
Wesseling’s  notes).  Asta  lay  some  miles  on  the  right  hand. 

40  Asta,  or  Asti,  a  Roman  colony,  is  now  the  capital  of  a  pleasant  country, 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  devolved  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy  (Leandro  Alberti, 
Descrizzione  d’ltalia,  p.  882).  [The  town  meant  by  Glandian  is  Milan,  see  App.  14.] 

41  Neo  me  timor  impulit  ullus.  He  might  hold  this  proud  language  the  next 
year  at  Rome,  five  hundred  miles  from  the  soene  of  danger  (vi.  Cons.  Hon.  449). 
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were  straitened ;  his  convoys  were  intercepted ;  and  the 
vigilanoe  of  the  Romans  prepared  to  form  a  chain  of  fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  to  besiege  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  A  military 
council  was  assembled  of  the  long-haired  chiefs  of  the  Gothic 
nation ;  of  aged  warriors,  whose  bodies  were  wrapped  in  furs, 
and  whose  stem  countenances  were  marked  with  honourable 
wounds.  They  weighed  the  glory  of  persisting  in  their  attempt 
against  the  advantage  of  securing  their  plunder;  and  they 
recommended  the  prudent  measure  of  a  seasonable  retreat. 

In  this  important  debate,  Alaric  displayed  the  spirit  of  the 
conqueror  of  Rome ;  and,  after  he  had  reminded  his  country¬ 
men  of  their  achievements  and  of  their  designs,  he  concluded 
his  animating  speech  by  the  solemn  and  positive  assurance  that 
he  was  resolved  to  find  in  Italy  either  a  kingdom  or  a  grave.41 

The  loose  discipline  of  the  Barbarians  always  exposed  them  Battle  of 
to  the  danger  of  a  surprise;  but,  instead  of  choosing  the  dis-A.D.tos. 
solute  hours  of  riot  and  intemperance,  Stilicho  resolved  touprue, 
attack  the  Christian  Goths,  whilst  they  were  devoutly  employed  A  D' 408 
in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter.41  The  execution  of  the 
stratagem,  or,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  clergy,  of  the  sacrilege, 
was  entrusted  to  Saul,  a  Barbarian  and  a  Pagan,  who  had 
served,  however,  with  distinguished  reputation  among  the 
veteran  generals  of  Theodosius.  The  camp  of  the  Goths,  which 
Alaric  had  pitched  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pollentia,44  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden  and  impetuous  charge  of 
the  Imperial  cavalry :  but,  in  a  few  moments,  the  undaunted  [PoileQEo] 
genius  of  their  leader  gave  them  an  order,  and  a  field,  of  battle ; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their  astonishment,  the 
pious  confidence,  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  would  assert 

41  Hanc  ego  vel  victor  regno  vel  morte  tenebo 
Victus  humurn - 

The  speeohee  (de  Bell.  Get.  479-549)  of  the  Gothic  Nestor  and  Achilles  are  strong, 
characteristic,  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  and  possibly  not  less  genuine  than 
those  of  Livy. 

u  Oroeius  (1.  vii.  o.  37)  is  shocked  at  the  impiety  of  the  Romans  who  attacked, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  such  pious  Christians.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  public  prayen 
were  offered  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Edessa,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Arian  robber.  See  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  529),  who  quotes  an 
homily,  which  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  St.  Chrysostom.  [For  date  see 
Appendix  14.] 

44  The  vestiges  of  Pollentia  are  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Turin. 

Urbs  [River  Urbis  =*  Borbo ;  see  Tillemont,  Histoire  des  Empereurs,  v.  530],  in  the 
tame  neighbourhood,  was  a  royal  ohaoe  of  the  Kings  of  Lombardy,  and  a  small  river, 
which  excused  the  prediction, 44  penetrabis  ad  urban  ”.  Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  tom.  i. 
p.  63-95. 
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their  cause,  added  new  strength  to  their  native  valour.  In  this 
(sauiua)  engagement,  which  was  long  maintained  with  equal  courage 
and  success,  the  chief  of  the  Alani,  whose  diminutive  and  savage 
form  concealed  a  magnanimous  soul,  approved  his  suspected 
loyalty  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  fought,  and  fell,  in  the  service 
of  the  republio;  and  the  fame  of  this  gallant  Barbarian  has 
been  imperfectly  preserved  in  the  verses  of  Claudian,  since  the 
poet,  who  celebrates  his  virtue,  has  omitted  the  mention  of  his 
name.  His  death  was  followed  by  the  flight  and  dismay  of 
the  squadrons  which  he  commanded;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
wing  of  cavalry  might  have  decided  the  victory  of  Alaric,  if 
Stilicho  had  not  immediately  led  the  Roman  and  Barbarian 
infantry  to  the  attack.  The  skill  of  the  general  and  the  bravery 
of  the  soldiers  surmounted  every  obstacle.  In  the  evening  of 
the  bloody  day,  the  Goths  retreated  from  the  field  of  battle  ; 
the  intrenchments  of  their  camp  were  forced,  and  the  scene  of 
rapine  and  slaughter  made  some  atonement  for  the  calamities 
which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire.46  The 
magnificent  spoils  of  Corinth  and  Argos  enriched  the  veterans 
of  the  West ;  the  captive  wife  of  Alaric,  who  had  impatiently 
claimed  his  promise  of  Roman  jewels  and  Patrician  handmaids,46 
was  reduced  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the  insulting  foe  ;  and 
many  thousand  prisoners,  released  from  the  Gothic  chainB, 
dispersed  through  the  provinces  of  Italy  the  praises  of  their 
heroic  deliverer.  The  triumph  of  Stilicho47  was  compared  by 
the  poet,  and  perhaps  by  the  public,  to  that  of  Marius  ;  who, 
in  the  same  part  of  Italy,  had  encountered  and  destroyed 
another  army  of  northern  Barbarians.  The  huge  bones,  and 
the  empty  helmets,  of  the  Cimbri  and  of  the  Goths  would  easily 


46  Oroaius  wishes,  in  doubtful  words,  to  insinuate  the  defeat  of  the  Romans. 
“  Pugnantes  vioimuB,  viotores  victi  sumus.”  Prosper  (in  Chron.)  makes  it  an 
equal  and  bloody  battle ;  but  the  Gothic  writers,  Cassiodorius  (in  Ghron.)  and 
Jorn&ndes  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  29),  claim  a  decisive  victory.  [The  Goths  may  have 
been  slightly  victorious  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  they  dearly  received  a  decisive 
strategic  defeat.] 

46  Demons  Ausonidum  gemmata  monilia  matram, 

Romanesque  alta  famulas  cervice  petebat. 

De  BelL  Get.  627. 

[The  oapture  of  Alario's  wife  is  a  totally  unjustifiable  inference  from  these  lines. 
Op.  Von  Wietersheim,  Geschiohte  der  Volkerwanderung  (ed.  Dahn),  2, 189.] 

47  Claudian  (de  Bell.  Get.  680-647)  and  Prudentius  (in  Symmach.  L  iL  694- 
719)  oelebrate,  without  ambiguity,  the  Roman  victory  of  Pollentia.  They  are 
poetical  and  party  writers ;  yet  some  credit  is  due  to  the  most  suspicious  witnesses, 
who  are  checked  by  the  recent  notoriety  of  facts. 
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be  confounded  by  succeeding  generations  ;  and  posterity  might 
erect  a  common  trophy  to  the  memory  of  the  two  most  illus¬ 
trious  generals  who  had  vanquished,  on  the  same  memorable 
ground,  the  two  most  formidable  enemies  of  Rome.48 

The  eloquence  of  Claudian 48  has  celebrated  with  lavish  Boidnew 
applause  the  victory  of  PoUentia,  one  of  the  most  glorious  days  of  Auno 
in  the  life  of  his  patron ;  but  his  reluctant  and  partial  muse 
bestows  more  genuine  praise  on  the  character  of  the  Gothic  king. 

His  name  is  indeed  branded  with  the  reproachful  epithets  of 
pirate  and  robber,  to  which  the  conquerors  of  every  age  are  so 
justly  entitled ;  but  the  poet  of  Stilicho  is  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  Alaric  possessed  the  invincible  temper  of  mind  which 
rises  superior  to  every  misfortune  and  derives  new  resources  from 
adversity.  After  the  total  defeat  of  his  infantry  he  escaped,  or 
rather  withdrew,  from  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  his  cavalry  entire  and  unbroken.  Without  wasting  a  moment 
to  lament  the  irreparable  loss  of  so  many  brave  companions,  he 
left  his  victorious  enemy  to  bind  in  chains  the  captive  images 
of  a  Gothic  king ; 50  and  boldly  resolved  to  break  through  the 
unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennine,  to  spread  desolation  over 
the  fruitful  face  of  Tuscany,  and  to  conquer  or  die  before  the 
gates  of  Rome.61  The  capital  was  saved  by  the  active  and  in¬ 
cessant  diligence  of  Stilicho :  but  he  respected  the  despair  of 
his  enemy ;  and,  instead  of  committing  the  fate  of  the  republic 
to  the  chance  of  another  battle,  he  proposed  to  purchase  the 
absence  of  the  Barbarians.  The  spirit  of  Alaric  would  have 
rejected  such  terms,  the  permission  of  a  retreat  and  the  offer  of 
a  pension,  with  contempt  and  indignation;  but  he  exercised  a 


40  Claudian’s  peroration  is  strong  and  elegant ;  bat  the  identity  of  the  Cimbrio 
and  Gothic  fields  mast  be  understood  (like  Virgil’s  Philippi  Georgic  i.  490)  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  loose  geography  of  a  poet.  Vercell®  and  PoUentia  are  sixty  miles 
from  eaeh  other ;  and  the  latitude  is  still  greater,  if  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  in 
the  wide  and  barren  plain  of  Verona  (Maffei,  Verona  Hlustrata,  P.  i.  p.  54-62). 

40  Claudian  and  Prudentius  must  be  strictly  examined,  to  reduce  the  figures, 
and  extort  the  historic  sense,  of  those  poets. 

60  Et  gravant  en  airain  see  frfiles  avantages 
De  mes  6tats  oonquis  enchalner  les  images. 

The  praotioe  of  exposing  in  triumph  the  images  of  kings  and  provinces  was  familiar 
to  the  Romans.  The  bust  of  Mithridates  himself  was  twelve  feet  high,  of  massy 
gold  (Freinshem.  Supplement.  Livian.  ciii.  47). 

01  [Alaric  was  retreating  and  had  no  idea  of  advancing  on  Rome.  He  was 
obUged  to  retreat  towards  the  Apennines  (Claud,  de  vi.  Cons.  Hon.  1S8).  Stilicho 
let  him  go  once  more  (as  before  in  the  Peloponnesus).  Cp.  von  Wietersheim,  op. 
oiL  2,  280.] 
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limited  and  precarious  authority  over  the  independent  chieftains, 
who  had  raised  him,  for  their  service,  above  the  rank  of  his 
equals ;  they  were  still  less  disposed  to  follow  an  unsuccessful 
general,  and  many  of  them  were  tempted  to  consult  their  interest 
by  a  private  negotiation  with  the  minister  of  Honorius.  The 
king  submitted  to  the  voioe  of  hiB  people,  ratified  the  treaty 
with  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  repassed  the  Po,  with  the 
remains  of  the  flourishing  army  which  he  had  led  into  Italy. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  Roman  forces  still  continued  to  attend 
his  motions;  and  Stilicho,  who  maintained  a  secret  corre¬ 
spondence  with  some  of  the  Barbarian  chiefs,  was  punctually 
apprized  of  the  designs  that  were  formed  in  the  camp  and 
council  of  Alaric.  The  king  of  the  Goths,  ambitious  to  signalise 
his  retreat  by  some  splendid  achievement,  had  resolved  to  occupy 
the  important  city  of  Verona,  which  commands  the  principal 
passage  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps ;  and  directing  his  march  through 
the  territories  of  those  German  tribes,  whose  alliance  would 
restore  his  exhausted  strength,  to  invade,  on  the  side  of  the 
Rhine,  the  wealthy  and  unsuspecting  provinces  of  Gaul. 
Ignorant  of  the  treason,  which  had  already  betrayed  his  bold 
and  judicious  enterprise,  he  advanced  towards  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  already  possessed  by  the  Imperial  troops;  where 
he  was  exposed,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  to  a  general  attack 
in  the  front,  on  his  flanks,  and  in  the  rear.  In  this  bloody 
u.d.  4oe]  action,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  walls  of  Verona, “  the  loss 
of  the  Goths  was  not  less  heavy  than  that  which  they  had 
sustained  in  the  defeat  of  Pollentia;  and  their  valiant  king, 
who  escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  must  either  have 
been  slain  or  made  prisoner,  if  the  hasty  rashness  of  the  Alani 
had  not  disappointed  the  measures  of  the  Roman  general. 
Alaric  secured  the  remains  of  his  army  on  the  adjacent  rocks; 
and  prepared  himself  with  undaunted  resolution  to  maintain  a 
siege  against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  invested 
him  on  all  sides.  But  he  could  not  oppose  the  destructive 
progress  of  hunger  and  disease ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to 
check  the  continual  desertion  of  his  impatient  and  capricious 
Barbarians.  In  this  extremity  he  still  found  resources  in  his 
own  courage,  or  in  the  moderation  of  his  adversary ;  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Gothic  king  was  considered  as  the  deliverance  of 

B[Clandian  alone  mentions  this  battle.  See,  for  date,  Appendix  14.] 
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Italy.6*  Yet  the  people  and  even  the  clergy,  incapable  of  form¬ 
ing  any  rational  judgment  of  the  business  of  peace  and  war, 
presumed  to  arraign  the  policy  of  Stilicho,  who  so  often  van¬ 
quished,  so  often  surrounded,  and  so  often  dismissed  the  im¬ 
placable  enemy  of  the  republic.  The  first  moment  of  the 
public  safety  is  devoted  to  gratitude  and  joy ;  but  the  seoond  is 
diligently  occupied  by  envy  and  calumny.64 

The  citizens  of  Borne  had  been  astonished  by  the  approach  The 
of  Alaric ;  and  the  diligence  with  which  they  laboured  to  restore  Bto£S35}s0f 
the  walls  of  the  capital  confessed  their  own  fears  and  the  de- a^x**6' 
cline  of  the  empire.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Barbarians, 
Honorius  was  direoted  to  accept  the  dutiful  invitation  of  the 
senate,  and  to  celebrate  in  the  Imperial  city  the  auspicious  sera 
of  the  Gothic  victory  and  of  his  sixth  consulship.66  The  suburbs 
and  the  streets  from  the  Milvian  bridge  to  the  Palatine  mount 
were  filled  by  the  Roman  people,  who,  in  the  space  of  an  hundred 
years,  had  only  thrice  been  honoured  with  the  presence  of  their 
sovereigns.  While  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  chariot  where 
Stilicho  was  deservedly  seated  by  the  side  of  his  royal  pupil, 
they  applauded  the  pomp  of  a  triumph,  which  was  not  stained, 
like  thatof  Constantine,  or  of  Theodosius,  with  civil  blood.  The 
prooession  passed  under  a  lofty  arch,  which  had  been  purposely 
erected;  but  in  less  than  seven  yean  the  Gothic  conquerors 
of  Borne  might  read,  if  they  were  able  to  read,  the  superb  in¬ 
scription  of  that  monument,  which  attested  the  total  defeat  and 
destruction  of  their  nation.66  The  emperor  resided  several 
months  in  the  capital,  and  every  part  of  his  behaviour  was 
regulated  with  care  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people  of  Borne.  The  clergy  was  edified  by  his 
frequent  visits  and  liberal  gifts  to  the  shrines  of  the  apostles. 

The  senate,  who  in  the  triumphal  procession  had  been  excused 
from  the  humiliating  ceremony  of  preceding  on  foot  the  Imperial 

°  The  Oetio  war  and  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorios  obscurely  connect  the 
•rente  of  Ala  lie’s  retreat  and  losses. 

M  Taoeo  de  Alarioo  .  .  .  snpe  vioto,  sepe  oonoluso,  semperque  dimisso.  Oroeius, 

1.  rii.  e.  87,  p.  667.  Claudian  (vi.  Cons.  Hon.  820)  drops  the  curtain  with  a  fine 
image. 

•  The  remainder  of  Claudian's  poem  on  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius  de¬ 
scribes  the  journey,  the  triumph,  and  the  games  (830-660). 

M  See  the  inscription  in  Mascon's  History  of  the  Ancient  Hermans,  viii.  12. 

The  words  are  positive  and  indiscreet,  Getarum  nationem  in  omne  tsvum  domitam 
[l#p.  doouere  extinguij,  Ac.  [0.  I.  L.  6,  1106.  It  probahly  refers  to  the  defeat  of 
Badagaisos,  a.d.  406.  See  Appendix  11.) 
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chariot,  was  treated  with  the  decent  reverence  which  Stilicho 
always  affected  for  that  assembly.  The  people  was  repeatedly 
gratified  by  the  attention  and  courtesy  of  Honorius  in  the  public 
games,  which  were  celebrated  on  that  occasion  with  a  mag¬ 
nificence  not  unworthy  of  the  spectator.  As  soon  as  the  ap¬ 
pointed  number  of  chariot  races  was  concluded,  the  decoration 
of  the  Circus  was  suddenly  changed;  the  hunting  of  wild 
beasts  afforded  a  various  and  splendid  entertainment ;  and  the 
chase  was  succeeded  by  a  military  dance,  which  seems  in  the 
lively  description  of  Claud ian  to  present  the  image  of  a  modern 
tournament. 

In  these  games  of  Honorius,  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladi¬ 
ators  67  polluted,  for  the  last  time,  the  amphitheatre  of  Borne. 
The  first  Christian  emperor  may  claim  the  honour  of  the  first 
edict  which  condemned  the  art  and  amusement  of  shedding 
human  blood ; M  but  this  benevolent  law  expressed  the  wishes 
of  the  prince,  without  reforming  an  inveterate  abuse,  which  de¬ 
graded  a  civilised  nation  below  the  condition  of  savage  cannibals. 
Several  hundred,  perhaps  several  thousand,  victims  were  annu¬ 
ally  slaughtered  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire;  and  the 
month  of  December,  more  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  combats  of 
gladiators,  still  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people  a 
grateful  spectacle  of  blood  and  cruelty.  Amidst  the  general 
joy  of  the  victory  of  Pollentia,  a  Christian  poet  exhorted  the 
emperor  to  extirpate  by  his  authority  the  horrid  custom  which 
had  so  long  resisted  the  voice  of  humanity  and  religion.60  The 
pathetic  representations  of  Prudentius  were  less  effectual  than 
the  generous  boldness  of  Telemaohus,  an  Asiatic  monk,  whose 
death  was  more  useful  to  mankind  than  his  life.60  The  Romans 
were  provoked  by  the  interruption  of  their  pleasures ;  and  the 
rash  monk,  who  had  descended  into  the  arena  to  separate  the 

87  On  the  curious,  though  horrid  subject  of  the  gladiators,  oonsult  the  two  books 
of  the  Saturnalia  of  Lipsius,  who,  as  an  ant4quariant  is  inclined  to  excuse  the  practice 
of  antiquity  (tom.  iii.  p.  488-545). 

88  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xv.  tit.  xii.  leg.  1.  The  commentary  of  Godefroy  affords 
large  materials  (tom.  v.  p.  896)  for  the  history  of  gladiators. 

89  See  the  peroration  of  Prudentius  (in  Symmaoh.  1.  ii.  1121-1131),  who  had 
doubtless  read  the  eloquent  invective  of  Lactantius  (Divin.  Institut.  1.  vi.  o.  20). 
The  Christian  apologists  have  not  spared  these  bloody  games,  which  were  introduced 
in  the  religious  festivals  of  Paganism. 

80  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  26.  I  wish  to  believe  the  story  of  St.  Telemaohus.  Yet 
no  church  has  been  dedicated,  no  altar  haB  been  erected,  to  the  only  monk  who  died 
a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  [There  is  evidence  for  gladiatorial  spectacles 
some  yearsjlater.] 
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gladiators,  was  overwhelmed  under  a  shower  of  stones.  But 
the  madness  of  the  people  soon  subsided ;  they  respected  the 
memory  of  Telemachus,  who  had  deserved  the  honours  of 
martyrdom ;  and  they  submitted,  without  a  murmur,  to  the  laws 
of  Honorius,  which  abolished  for  ever  the  human  sacrifices  of 
the  amphitheatre.  The  citizens  who  adhered  to  the  manners 
of  their  ancestors,  might  perhaps  insinuate  that  the  last  remains 
of  a  martial  spirit  were  preserved  in  this  school  of  fortitude, 
which  accustomed  the  Romans  to  the  sight  of  blood  and  to  the 
contempt  of  death :  a  vain  and  cruel  prejudice,  so  nobly  confuted 
by  the  valour  of  ancient  Greece  and  of  modem  Europe.®1 

The  recent  danger  to  which  the  person  of  the  emperor  had  Honoriu* 
been  exposed  in  the  defenceless  palace  of  Milan  urged  him  to  residence 
seek  a  retreat  in  some  inaccessible  fortress  of  Italy,  where  he 
might  securely  remain  while  the  open  country  was  covered  by 
a  deluge  of  Barbarians.  On  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  most  southern  of  the  seven  mouths 
of  the  Po,  the  Thessalians  had  founded  the  ancient  colony  of 
Ravenna,®  which  they  afterwards  resigned  to  the  natives  of 
Umbria.  Augustus,  who  had  observed  the  opportunity  of  the 
place,  prepared,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  old 
town,  a  capacious  harbour  for  the  reception  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ships  of  war.  This  naval  establishment,  which  included 
the  arsenals  and  magazines,  the  barracks  of  the  troops,  and  the 
houses  of  the  artificers,  derived  its  origin  and  name  from  the 
permanent  station  of  the  Roman  fleet ;  the  intermediate  space 
was  soon  filled  with  buildings  and  inhabitants,  and  the  three 
extensive  and  populous  quarters  of  Ravenna  gradually  con¬ 
tributed  to  form  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italy.  The 
principal  canal  of  Augustus  poured  a  copious  stream  of  the 
waters  of  the  Po  through  the  midst  of  the  city  to  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour;  the  same  waters  were  introduced  into  the 

w  Crndele  gladiatorom  spectaculum  et  inhumanum  nonnuUis  videri  solet,  et 
haud  seio  an  ita  sit,  ut  nano  fit.  Cio.  Tascalan.  ii.  17.  He  faintly  censures  the 
abuse  and  warmly  defends  the  use  of  these  sports ;  oenlis  nulla  poterat  esse  fortioi 
oontra  dolorem  et  mortem  disoiplina.  Seneoa  (epist.  vii.)  shews  the  feelings  of  a 

■  This  aoooant  of  Ravenna  is  drawn  from  Strabo  (1.  v.  p.  327  [o.  i.  §  7]),  Pliny 
fill.  20),  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (sub  voce  '?dB*vra,  p.  651,  edit.  Berkel),  Claudian 
(in  vi.  Cons.  Honor.  494,  <fec.),  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (1.  i.  epist.  v.  8),  Jomandes 
(de  Beb.  Get.  c.  29),  Prooopius  (de  Bell.  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  1,  p.  809,  edit.  Louvre), 
and  Claverius  (Ital.  Antiq.  tom.  i.  p.  801-807).  Yet  1  still  want  a  local  anti¬ 
quarian,  and  a  good  topographical  map.  [C.  Ricci,  Ravenna  e  i  gnoi  dintomi,  1876.} 
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profound  ditches  that  encompassed  the  walls;  they  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  a  thousand  subordinate  canals  into  every  part  of  the 
city,  which  they  divided  into  a  variety  of  small  islands;  the 
communication  was  maintained  only  by  the  use  of  boats  and 
bridges ;  and  the  houses  of  Ravenna,  whose  appearance  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  Venice,  were  raised  on  the  foundation  of 
wooden  piles.  The  adjacent  country,  to  the  distance  of  many 
miles,  was  a  deep  and  impassable  morass;  and  the  artificial 
causeway,  which  connected  Ravenna  with  the  continent,  might 
be  easily  guarded  or  destroyed  on  the  approach  of  an  hostile 
army.  These  morasses  were  interspersed,  however,  with  vine¬ 
yards  ;  and,  though  the  soil  was  exhausted  by  four  or  five  crops, 
the  town  enjoyed  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  wine  than  of  fresh 
water.®*  The  air,  instead  of  receiving  the  sickly  and  almost 
pestilential  exhalations  of  low  and  marshy  grounds,  was  dis¬ 
tinguished,  like  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  as  uncom¬ 
monly  pure  and  salubrious;  and  this  singular  advantage  was 
ascribed  to  the  regular  tides  of  the  Hadriatic,  which  swept  the 
canals,  interrupted  the  unwholesome  stagnation  of  the  waters, 
and  floated  every  day  the  vessels  of  the  adjacent  country  into 
the  heart  of  Ravenna.  The  gradual  retreat  of  the  sea  has  left 
the  modem  city  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  Hadriatic ; 
and  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  sera 
the  port  of  Augustus  was  converted  into  pleasant  orchards,  and 
a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the  ground  where  the  Roman 
fleet  once  rode  at  anchor.61  Even  this  alteration  contributed  to 
increase  the  natural  strength  of  the  place ;  and  the  shallowness 
of  the  water  was  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the  large  ships  of 
the  enemy.  This  advantageous  situation  was  fortified  by  art 
and  labour;  and  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  the  emperor 
of  the  West,  anxious  only  for  his  personal  safety,  retired  to  the 
perpetual  confinement  of  the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna. 
The  example  of  Honorius  was  imitated  by  his  feeble  successors, 

63  Martial  (epigram  iii.  56,  57)  plays  on  the  trick  of  the  knave  who  had  sold 
him  wine  instead  of  water ;  bat  he  seriously  declares  that  a  cistern  at  Ravenna  is 
more  valuable  than  a  vineyard.  Sidonius  complains  that  the  town  is  destitute  of 
fountains  and  aqueducts,  and  ranks  the  want  of  fresh  water  among  the  local  evils, 
such  as  the  croaking  of  frogs,  the  stinging  of  gnats,  Ac. 

64  The  fable  of  Theodore  and  Honoria,  which  Dryden  has  so  admirably  trans¬ 
planted  from  Boccaccio  (Giornata,  iii.  novell.  viii.),  was  acted  in  the  wood  of 
Chiam,  a  corrupt  word  from  Claesie,  the  naval  station,  which,  with  the  intermediate 
road  or  suburb,  the  Via  Cassaris,  constituted  the  triple  city  of  Ravenna. 
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the  Gothic  kings,  and  afterwards  the  Exarchs,  who  occupied 
the  throne  and  palace  of  the  emperors;  and,  till  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century,  Ravenna  was  considered  as  the  seat  of 
government  and  the  capital  of  Italy.16 

The  fears  of  Honorius  were  not  without  foundation,  nor  The  reyo- 
were  his  precautions  without  effect.  While  Italy  rejoiced  insoythu°f 
her  deliverance  from  the  Goths,  a  furious  tempest  was  excited  A-D' 400 
among  the  nations  of  Germany,  who  yielded  to  the  irresistible 
impulse  that  appears  to  have  been  gradually  communicated 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  The 
Chinese  annals,  as  they  have  been  interpreted  by  the  learned 
industry  of  the  present  age,  may  be  usefully  applied  to  reveal 
the  secret  and  remote  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  extensive  territory  to  the  north  of  the  great  wall  was 
possessed,  after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  the  victorious  Sien-pi, 
who  were  sometimes  broken  into  independent  tribes,  and 
re-united  under  a  supreme  chief ;  till  at  length,  styling  them¬ 
selves  Topa,  or  masters  of  the  earth,  they  acquired  a  more 
solid  consistence  and  a  more  formidable  power.  The  Topa 
soon  compelled  the  pastoral  nations  of  the  eastern  desert  to 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  their  arms ;  they  invaded  China 
in  a  period  of  weakness  and  intestine  discord ;  and  these 
fortunate  Tartars,  adopting  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  van¬ 
quished  people,  founded  an  Imperial  dynasty,  which  reigned 
near  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  over  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  monarchy.  Some  generations  before  they  ascended  the  (e.  a.d. 
throne  of  China  one  of  the  Topa  princes  had  enlisted  in  his 
cavalry  a  slave  of  the  name  of  Moko,  renowned  for  his  valour ;  [Mukkurui 
but  who  was  tempted  by  the  fear  of  punishment  to  desert  his 
standard  and  to  range  the  desert  at  the  head  of  an  hundred 
followers.  This  gang  of  robbers  and  outlaws  swelled  into  a 
camp,  a  tribe,  a  numerous  people,  distinguished  by  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Oeougen ;  and  their  hereditary  chieftains,  the  posterity  ueu  ieni 
of  Moko,  the  slave,  assumed  their  rank  among  the  Scythian 
monarchs.  The  youth  of  Toulun,  the  greatest  of  his  descend-  or 
ants,  was  exercised  by  those  misfortunes  which  are  the  school 
of  heroes.  He  bravely  struggled  with  adversity,  broke  theU.D.894] 

*  From  the  year  404,  the  dates  of  the  Theodosian  Code  become  sedentary  at 
Constantinople  and  Ravenna.  See  Godefroy’s  Chronology  of  the  Laws,  tom.  i. 
p.  czlviii.,  Ac. 
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imperious  yoke  of  the  Topa,  and  became  the  legislator  of  his 
nation  and  the  conqueror  of  Tartary.  His  troops  were  dis¬ 
tributed  into  regular  bands  of  an  hundred  and  of  a  thousand 
men ;  cowards  were  stoned  to  death ;  the  most  splendid  honours 
were  proposed  as  the  reward  of  valour;  and  Toulun,  who  had 
knowledge  enough  to  despise  the  learning  of  China,  adopted 
only  such  arts  and  institutions  as  were  favourable  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  spirit  of  his  government.  His  tents,  which  he  removed  in 
the  winter  season  to  a  more  southern  latitude,  were  pitched 
during  the  summer  on  the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His 
conquests  stretched  from  Corea  far  beyond  the  river  Irtish.  He 
vanquished  in  the  country  to  the  North  of  the  Caspian  Sea  the 
tKh*khmj  nation  of  the  Huns ;  and  the  new  title  of  Khan  or  Cagan, 
expressed  the  fame  and  power  which  he  derived  from  this 
memorable  victory.®6 

Kmi*r»-  The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted,  or  rather  is  concealed,  as 
northern  *  it  passes  from  the  Volga  to  the  Vistula,  through  the  dark  in- 
a-om1'  terval  which  separates  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Chinese  and  of 
the  Roman  geography.  Yet  the  temper  of  the  Barbarians  and 
the  experience  of  successive  emigrations  sufficiently  declare 
that  the  Huns,  who  were  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Geougen 
soon  withdrew  from  the  presence  of  an  insulting  victor.  The 
countries  towards  the  Euxine  were  already  occupied  by  their 
kindred  tribes;  and  their  hasty  flight,  which  they  soon  con¬ 
verted  into  a  bold  attack,  would  more  naturally  be  directed 
towards  the  rich  and  level  plains  through  which  the  Vistula 
gently  flows  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  North  must  again  have 
been  alarmed  and  agitated  by  the  invasion  of  the  Huns ;  and  the 
nations  who  retreated  before  them  must  have  pressed  with  in¬ 
cumbent  weight  on  the  confines  of  Germany.67  The  inhabitants 
of  those  regions  which  the  ancients  have  assigned  to  the  Suevi, 

M  See  M.  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  i.  p.  179-189,  tom.  ii.  p»  396,  884- 
388.  [His  empire  “  extended  east  and  west  from  Corea  to  Harashar  and  south  as 
far  as  the  country  of  the  Tukuhnn  and  the  modern  Kan  Suh  province  ”,  “  North¬ 
west  of  Zarun’s  empire  were  the  remains  of  the  Hiungnn,  and  they  were  all  gradu¬ 
ally  annexed  by  him.  This  modest  statement,  which  preoedes  the  distinct  limita¬ 
tion  of  his  dominions  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  north  of  Harashar — at  the 
utmost  Tarbagatai  or  Kuldja — is  evidently  the  ground  for  Gibbon’s  mistaken 
statement  that  he  ‘vanquished  the  Huns  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian V*  E. 
H.  Parker,  A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars,  p.  161-2.] 

87  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  iii.  p.  182)  has  observed  an  emigration 
from  the  Palus  Maeotis  to  the  north  of  Germany,  which  he  ascribes  to  famine. 
But  his  views  of  ancient  history  are  strangely  darkened  by  ignoranoe  and  error. 
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the  Vandals,  and  the  Burgundians  might  embrace  the  resolution 
of  abandoning  to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  woods  and 
morasses ;  or  at  least  of  discharging  their  superfluous  numbers 
on  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.®8  About  four  years 
after  the  victorious  Toulun  had  assumed  the  title  of  Khan  of  the 
Geougen,  another  Barbarian,  the  haughty  Bhodogast  or  Rada- 
gaisus,®9  marched  from  the  northern  extremities  of  Germany 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Borne,  and  left  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  achieve  the  destruction  of  the  West.  The  Vandals,  the 
Suevi,  and  the  Burgundians  formed  the  strength  of  this  mighty 
host ;  but  the  Alani,  who  had  found  an  hospitable  reception  in 
their  new  seats,  added  their  active  cavalry  to  the  heavy  infantry 
of  the  Germans ;  and  the  Gothic  adventurers  crowded  so  eagerly 
to  the  standard  of  Badagaisus  that,  by  some  historians,  he  has 
been  styled  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Twelve  thousand  warriors, 
distinguished  above  the  vulgar  by  their  noble  birth  or  their 
valiant  deeds,  glittered  in  the  van ; 70  and  the  whole  multitude, 
which  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  fighting  men, 
might  be  increased  by  the  accession  of  women,  of  children  and 
of  slaves,  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand  persons. 
This  formidable  emigration  issued  from  the  same  coast  of  the 
Baltic  which  had  poured  forth  the  myriads  of  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  to  assault  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vigour  of  the 
republic.  After  the  departure  of  those  Barbarians,  their  native 
country,  which  was  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  their  greatness, 
long  ramparts  and  gigantic  moles,71  remained  during  some  ages 
a  vast  and  dreary  solitude ;  till  the  human  species  was  renewed 
by  the  powers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the 
influx  of  new  inhabitants.  The  nations  who  now  usurp  an 
extent  of  land  which  they  are  unable  to  cultivate  would  soon 

MZosimn6  (1.  v.  p.  831  [o.  26])  uses  the  general  deeoription  of  the  nation! 
beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Their  situation,  and  consequently  their 
names,  are  manifestly  shown,  even  in  the  various  epithets  which  each  ancient 
writer  may  have  casually  added. 

•The  name  of  Rhadagast  was  that  of  a  local  deity  of  the  Obotrites  (in  Meek- 
lenburgh).  A  hero  might  naturally  assume  the  appellation  of  his  tutelar  god ;  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  Barbarians  should  worship  an  unsuccessful  hero.  See 
Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  viii.  14.  [His  name  suggested  that  Badagaisus 
was  a  81av ;  but  he  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  a  Goth.] 

70  Olympiodorus  (apud  Photium,  p.  180  [F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  59,  fr.  9])  uses  the  Greek 
word  'OwtipuItoi ;  which  does  not  oonvey  any  precise  idea.  I  suspect  that  they 
were  the  prinoes  and  nobles,  with  their  faithful  companions;  the  knights  with 
their  squires,  as  they  would  have  been  styled  some  centuries  afterwards. 

71  Tacit,  de  Mori  bus  Germanorum,  c.  37. 
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be  assisted  by  the  industrious  poverty  of  their  neighbours,  if  the 
government  of  Europe  did  not  protect  the  claims  of  dominion 
and  property. 

The  correspondence  of  nations  was  in  that  age  so  imperfect 
»•  and  precarious  that  the  revolutions  of  the  North  might  escape 
the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Ravenna;  till  the  dark  cloud 
which  was  collected  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  burst  in 
thunder  upon  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Danube.  The  emperor 
of  the  West,  if  his  ministers  disturbed  his  amusements  by  the 
news  of  the  impending  danger,  was  satisfied  with  being  the 
occasion,  and  the  spectator,  of  the  war.71  The  safety  of  Borne 
was  entrusted  to  the  counsels  and  the  sword  of  Stilicho ;  but 
such  was  the  feeble  and  exhausted  state  of  the  empire  that  it 
was  impossible  to  restore  the  fortifications  of  the  Danube,  or  to 
prevent,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  the  invasion  of  the  Germans.71  The 
hopes  of  the  vigilant  minister  of  Honorius  were  confined  to  the 
defence  of  Italy.  He  once  more  abandoned  the  provinces,  re¬ 
called  the  troops,  pressed  the  new  levies,  which  were  rigorously 
exacted  and  pusillanimously  eluded,  employed  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  means  to  arrest,  or  allure,  the  deserters,  and  offered  the  gift 
of  freedom,  and  of  two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the  slaves  who  would 
enlist.74  By  these  efforts  he  painfully  collected,  from  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  great  empire,  an  army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men, 
which,  in  the  days  of  Scipio  or  Camillas,  would  have  been  in¬ 
stantly  furnished  by  the  free  citizens  of  the  territory  of  Borne.75 
The  thirty  legions  of  Stilicho  were  reinforced  by  a  large  body 

71 - Cujus  agendi 

Spectator  vel  causa  fui, 

Claudian,  vi.  Cons.  Hon.  489, 

is  the  modest  language  of  Honorius,  in  speaking  of  the  Gothic  war,  which  he  had 
seen  somewhat  nearer. 

79  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  881  [o.  26])  transports  the  war  and  the  victory  of  Stilicho 
beyond  the  Danube.  A  strange  error,  which  is  awkwardly  and  imperfectly  cured 
by  reading  'Aprow  tor'larpov  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  807).  In  good 
policy,  we  must  use  the  service  of  Zosimus,  without  esteeming  or  trusting  him. 
[But  see  Appendix  15.] 

74  Codex  Theodos.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  16.  The  date  of  this  law  (a.d.  406, 
18th  May)  satisfies  me,  as  it  had  done  Godefroy  (tom.  ii.  p.  887),  of  the  true  year 
of  the  invasion  of  Radagaisus.  Tillemont,  Pagi,  and  Muratori  prefer  the  preceding 
year;  but  they  are  bound,  by  oertain  obligations  of  civility  and  respect,  to  St. 
Paulinas  of  Nola.  [a.d.  405  is  the  true  date,  given  by  our  best  authority. 
Prosper.] 

75  Soon  after  Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  senate,  on  a  sudden  emer¬ 
gency,  armed  ten  legions,  8000  horse,  and  42,000  foot ;  a  force  which  the  city  could 
not  have  sent  forth  under  Augustus  (Livv,  vii.  25).  This  declaration  may  puzsle 
an  antiquary,  but  it  is  dearly  explained  by  Montesquieu. 
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of  Barbarian  auxiliaries  ;  the  faithful  Alani  were  personally 
attached  to  his  service ;  and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of  Goths,  who 
marched  under  the  banners  of  their  native  princes,  Huldin  and  (main) 
Sarus,  were  animated  by  interest  and  resentment  to  oppose  the 
ambition  of  Badagaisus.  The  king  of  the  confederate  Germans 
passed,  without  resistance,  the  Alps,  the  Fo,  and  the  Apennine, 
leaving  on  one  hand  the  inaccessible  palace  of  Honorius,  securely 
buried  among  the  marshes  of  Ravenna,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
camp  of  Stilicho,  who  had  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Ticinum,  or 
Pavia,  but  who  seems  to  have  avoided  a  decisive  battle,  till  he 
had  assembled  his  distant  forces.  Many  cities  of  Italy  were 
pillaged,  or  destroyed,  and  the  siege  of  Florence78  by  Radagai- Bed®*** 
sU8  is  one  of  the  earliest  events  in  the  history  of  that  celebrated 
republic,  whose  firmness  checked  and  delayed  the  unskilful  fury 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  senate  and  people  trembled  at  their 
approach  within  an  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  Rome,  and 
anxiously  compared  the  danger  which  they  had  escaped  with 
the  new  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Alaric  was  a 
Christian  and  a  soldier,  the  leader  of  a  disciplined  army ;  who 
understood  the  laws  of  war,  who  respected  the  sanctity  of 
treaties,  and  who  had  familiarly  conversed  with  the  subjects  of 
the  empire  in  the  same  camps,  and  the  same  churches.  The 
savage  Badagaisus  was  a  stranger  to  the  manners,  the  religion, 
and  even  the  language,  of  the  civilised  nations  of  the  South. 

The  fierceness  of  his  temper  was  exasperated  by  cruel  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  universally  believed  that  he  had  bound  himself 
by  a  solemn  vow  to  reduce  the  city  into  a  heap  of  stones  and  »ua  threat- 
ashes,  and  to  sacrifice  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  sena-  *“*  me 
tors  on  the  altars  of  those  gods  who  were  appeased  by  human 
blood.  The  public  danger,  which  should  have  reconciled  all 
domestic  animosities,  displayed  the  incurable  madness  of  re¬ 
ligious  faction.  The  oppressed  votaries  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury 
respected,  in  the  implacable  enemy  of  Rome,  the  character  of  a 
devout  Pagan ;  loudly  declared  that  they  were  more  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  the  sacrifices  than  of  the  arms  of  Badagaisus,  and  secretly 


n  Maohiavel  has  explained,  at  least  as  a  philosopher,  the  origin  of  Florenoe, 
which  insensibly  descended,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  from  the  rock  of  Fnsula  to 
the  banks  of  the  Amo  (Istoria  Florentine,  tom.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  86,  Londra,  1747).  The 
Triumvirs  sent  a  oolony  to  Florenoe,  whioh,  under  Tiberius  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  79), 
deserved  the  reputation  and  name  of  a  flourishing  city.  See  Cluver.  Itai.  Antiq. 
tom.  i.  p.  807,  Ac. 
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rejoiced  in  the  calamities  of  their  country  which  condemned  the 
faith  of  their  Christian  adversaries.17 
Datgutnd  Florence  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  the  fainting 
■Srmyby1*  coura8®  citizens  was  supported  only  by  the  authority  of 

**d1406'  Ambrose,  who  had  communicated,  in  a  dream,  the  promise 
of  a  speedy  deliverance.78  On  a  sudden,  they  beheld,  from  their 
walls,  the  banners  of  Stilicho,  who  advanced,  with  his  united 
force,  to  the  relief  of  the  faithful  city,  and  who  soon  marked 
that  fatal  spot  for  the  grave  of  the  Barbarian  host.  The  appar¬ 
ent  contradictions  of  those  writers  who  variously  relate  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Badagaisus  may  be  reconciled,  without  offering  much 
violence  to  their  respective  testimonies.  Orosius  and  Augustin, 
who  were  intimately  connected  by  friendship  and  religion,  as¬ 
cribe  this  miraculous  victory  to  the  providence  of  God  rather 
than  to  the  valour  of  man.79  They  strictly  exclude  every  idea 
of  chance,  or  even  of  bloodshed,  and  positively  affirm  that  the 
Romans,  whose  camp  was  the  scene  of  plenty  and  idleness,  en¬ 
joyed  the  distress  of  the  Barbarians,  slowly  expiring  on  the  Bharp 
and  barren  ridge  of  the  hills  of  Frosulro,  which  rise  above  the  city  of 
Florence.  Their  extravagant  assertion  that  not  a  single  soldier  of 
the  Christian  army  was  killed,  or  even  wounded,  may  be  dismissed 
with  silent  contempt ;  but  the  rest  of  the  narrative  of  Augustin 
and  Orosius  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  war  and  the 
character  of  Stilicho.  Conscious  that  he  commanded  the  last 
army  of  the  republic,  his  prudence  would  not  expose  it  in  the 
open  field  to  the  headstrong  fury  of  the  Germans.  The  method 
of  surrounding  the  enemy  with  strong  lines  of  circumvallation, 
which  he  had  twice  employed  against  the  Gothic  king,  was 
repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more  considerable  effect. 
The  examples  of  Caesar  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  most 


77  Yet  the  Jupiter  of  Radagaisus  who  worshipped  Thor  and  Woden  was  very 
different  from  the  Olympic  or  Capitolina  Jove.  The  aooommodating  temper  of 
Polytheism  might  unite  those  various  and  remote  deities,  but  the  genuine  Homans 
abhorred  the  human  sacrifices  of  Gaul  and  Germany. 

78  Paulinus  fin  Yit.  Ambros.  c.  50)  relates  this  story,  which  he  received  from  the 
mouth  of  Pansopnia  herself,  a  religious  matron  of  Florence.  Yet  the  arohbishop 
soon  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  world,  and  never  became 
a  popular  saint. 

79  Augustin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  23.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  o.  37,  p.  567-571.  The  two 
friends  wrote  in  Africa,  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  victory ;  and  their  authority  is 
implicitly  followed  by  Isidore  of  Seville  (in  Chron.  p.  718,  edit.  Grot).  How  many 
interesting  facts  might  Orosius  have  inserted  in  the  vacant  space  whiob  is  devoted 
to  pious  nonsense ! 
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illiterate  of  the  Roman  warriors ;  and  the  fortifications  of  Dyrra- 
chium,  whioh  connected  twenty-four  castles  by  a  perpetual  ditch 
and  rampart  of  fifteen  miles,  afforded  the  model  of  an  intrench- 
ment  which  might  confine  and  starve  the  most  numerous  host 
of  Barbarians.80  The  Roman  troops  had  less  degenerated  from 
the  industry  than  from  the  valour  of  their  ancestors,  and,  if  the 
servile  and  laborious  work  offended  the  pride  of  the  soldiers, 
Tuscany  could  supply  many  thousand  peasants  who  would 
labour,  though  perhaps  they  would  not  fight,  for  the  salvation  of 
their  native  country.  The  imprisoned  multitude  of  horses  and 
men81  was  gradually  destroyed  by  famine  rather  than  by  the 
sword  ;  but  the  Romans  were  exposed,  during  the  progress  of 
such  an  extensive  work,  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  an  impatient 
enemy.  The  despair  of  the  hungry  Barbarians  would  precipitate 
them  against  the  fortifications  of  Stilioho ;  the  general  might 
sometimes  indulge  the  ardour  of  his  brave  auxiliaries,  who 
eagerly  pressed  to  assault  the  camp  of  the  Germans ;  and  these 
various  incidents  might  produce  the  sharp  and  bloody  conflicts 
which  dignify  the  narrative  of  Zosimus  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Prosper  and  Maroellinus.8*  A  seasonable  supply  of  men  and 
provisions  had  been  introduced  into  the  walls  of  Florence,  and 
the  famished  host  of  Radagaisus  was  in  its  turn  besieged.  The 
proud  monarch  of  so  many  warlike  nations,  after  the  loss  of  his 
bravest  warriors,  was  reduced  to  confide  either  in  the  faith  of  a 
capitulation  or  in  the  clemency  of  Stilicho.83  But  the  death  of 
the  royal  captive,  who  was  ignominiously  beheaded,  disgraced 


80  Franguntur  monies,  plannmqne  per  ardna  Cesar 
Ducit  opus :  pandit  fossae,  turritaque  su minis 
Disponit  castella  jngis,  magnoqne  reoessu 
Amplexus  fines ;  saltus  nemorosaqne  tesqna 
Et  siivas  vast&que  feras  indagine  claudit. 

Yet  the  simplioity  of  truth  (Cesar,  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  44)  is  far  greater  than  the 
amplifications  of  Lucan  (Pharsal.  1.  vi.  29-63). 

81  The  rhetorical  expressions  of  Orosius,  “  In  arido  et  aspero  montis  jugo,”  44  in 
unnm  ac  parvum  verticem,’'  are  not  very  suitable  to  the  encampment  of  a  great 
army.  But  Fesule,  only  three  miles  from  Florenoe,  might  afford  space  for  the 
headquarters  of  Radagaisus,  and  would  be  oomprehended  within  the  circuit  of  the 
Roman  lines. 

81  See  Zosimus,  1.  y.  p.  331  [o.  26],  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcel- 
Unus. 

83  Olympiodorus  (apud  Photium,  p.  1801  uses  an  expression  (rpo<ryfraipl<raro) 
whioh  would  denote  a  strict  and  friendly  alliance,  and  render  Stilioho  still  more 
criminal  [fir.  9,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  59.  The  expression  refers  to  Gothic  chiefs,  not  to 
Radagaisus].  The  paulisper  detentus,  deinde  interfectus,  of  Orosius  is  sufficiently 
odious. 


The  re¬ 
mainder 
of  the 
Germans 
invade 
Gaol. 
a.d.  406, 
Deo.  81 
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the  triumph  of  Borne  and  of  Christianity,  and  the  short  delay  of 
his  execution  was  sufficient  to  brand  the  conqueror  with  the 
guilt  of  cool  and  deliberate  cruelty.84  The  famished  Germans 
who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  auxiliaries  were  sold  as  slaves,  at 
the  contemptible  price  of  as  many  single  pieces  of  gold ;  but 
the  difference  of  food  and  climate  swept  away  great  numbers  of 
those  unhappy  strangers ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  inhuman 
purchasers,  instead  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  were 
soon  obliged  to  provide  the  expense  of  their  interment.  Stilicho 
informed  the  emperor  and  the  senate  of  his  success ;  and  de¬ 
served,  a  second  time,  the  glorious  title  of  Deliverer  of  Italy.88 

The  fame  of  the  victory,  and  more  especially  of  the  miracle, 
has  encouraged  a  vain  persuasion  that  the  whole  army,  or 
rather  nation,  of  Germans,  who  migrated  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  miserably  perished  under  the  walls  of  Florence.  Such 
indeed  was  the  fate  of  Badagaisus  himself,  of  his  brave  and 
faithful  companions,  and  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  various 
multitude  of  Sueves  and  Vandals,  of  Alani  and  Burgundians, 
who  adhered  to  the  standard  of  their  general.80  The  union  of 
such  an  army  might  excite  our  surprise,  but  the  causes  of 
separation  are  obvious  and  forcible;  the  pride  of  birth,  the 
insolence  of  valour,  the  jealousy  of  command,  the  impatience 
of  subordination,  and  the  obstinate  conflict  of  opinions,  of 
interests,  and  of  passions,  among  so  many  kings  and  warriors, 
who  were  untaught  to  yield,  or  to  obey.  After  the  defeat  of 
Badagaisus,  two  parts  of  the  German  host,  which  must  have 
exceeded  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  still 
remained  in  arms,  between  the  Apennine  and  the  Alps,  or 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
they  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  general;  but 
their  irregular  fury  was  soon  diverted  by  the  prudence  and 
firmness  of  Stilicho,  who  opposed  their  inarch,  and  facilitated 

84  O  rosins,  piously  inhuman,  sacrifices  the  king  and  people,  Agag  and  the 
Amalekites,  without  a  symptom  of  compassion.  The  bloody  actor  is  lese  detestable 
than  the  cool  unfeeling  historian. 

86  And  Claudian’s  muse,  was  she  asleep  ?  had  she  been  ill  paid  ?  Methinks  the 
seventh  consulship  of  Honorius  (a.d.  407)  would  have  furnished  the  subject  of  a 
noble  poein.  [Bee  below,  p.  298,  and  cp.  Appendix  1.]  Before  it  was  discovered 
that  the  state  could  no  longer  be  saved,  Stilicho  (after  Romulus,  Camillus,  and 
Marius)  might  have  been  worthily  sumamed  the  fourth  founder  of  Rome. 

88  Aluminous  passage  of  Prospers  Chronicle,  “ In  trespartes,  per  dwerwo* 
nrindpes ,  dwisus  exercttu*”  reduces  the  miracle  of  Florence,  and  oonneote  the 
history  of  Italy,  Gaul  and  Germany. 
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their  retreat ;  who  considered  the  safety  of  Borne  and  Italy  as 
the  great  object  of  his  care,  and  who  sacrificed,  with  too  much 
indifference,  the  wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  distant  pro¬ 
vinces.87  The  Barbarians  acquired,  from  the  junction  of  some 
Pannonian  deserters,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the 
roads ;  and  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  which  Alaric  had  designed, 
was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the  great  army  of  Badagaisus.88 

Yet,  if  they  expected  to  derive  any  assistance  from  the  tribes 
of  Germany,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  their  hopes 
were  disappointed.  The  Alemanni  preserved  a  state  of  in¬ 
active  neutrality ;  and  the  Franks  distinguished  their  zeal  and 
courage  in  the  defence  of  the  empire.  « In  the  rapid  progress 
down  the  Bhine,  which  was  the  first  act  of  the  administration  i?a.d.  M6J 
of  Stilicho,  he  had  applied  himself,  with  peculiar  attention,  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks,  and  to  remove  the 
irreconcileable  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the  republic.  Marcomir, 
one  of  their  kings,  was  publicly  convicted  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Boman  magistrate,  of  violating  the  faith  of  treaties.  He 
was  sentenced  to  a  mild,  but  distant,  exile  in  the  province  of 
Tuscany ;  and  this  degradation  of  the  regal  dignity  was  so  far 
from  exciting  the  resentment  of  his  subjects  that  they  punished 
with  death  the  turbulent  Sunno,  who  attempted  to  revenge  his 
brother ;  and  maintained  a  dutiful  allegiance  to  the  princes  who 
were  established  on  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  Stilicho.88 
When  the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Germany  were  shaken  by  the 
northern  emigration,  the  Franks  bravely  encountered  the  single 

97  Orosius  and  Jerom  positively  charge  him  with  instigating  the  invasion. 
"Bxoitata  a  Stilichone  gentes,”  Ac.  They  most  mean  indirectly.  He  saved 
Italy  at  the  expense  of  Gaul. 

n  The  Count  de  Buat  is  satisfied  that  the  Germans  who  invaded  Gaul  were  the 
two  thirds  that  yet  remained  of  the  army  of  Badagaisus.  See  the  Histoire 
Ancienne  des  Peuples  de  l’Europe  (tom.  vii.  p.  87-121.  Paris,  1772);  an  elaborate 
work,  which  I  hod  not  the  advantage  of  perusing  till  the  year  177y.  As  early  as 
1771, 1  find  the  same  idea  expressed  in  a  rough  draught  of  the  present  History. 

I  have  since  observed  a  similar  intimation  in  Masoou  (viii.  15).  Such  agreement, 
without  mutual  communication,  may  add  some  weight  to  our  common  sentiment. 

[That  the  invaders  of  Gaul  went  forth  from  Norioum  and  Vindelioia  seems  probable.] 

89 - Provinoia  missos 

Expellet  oitiuB  fasces  quam  Franoia  reges 
Quos  dederig. 

Glaudian  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  i.  235  [236],  Ac.)  is  clear  And  satisfactory.  These  kings  of 
France  are  unknown  to  Gregory  of  Tours  ;  but  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Franoorum 
mentions  both  Sunno  and  Marcomir,  and  names  the  latter  as  the  father  of  Phara- 
mond  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  548).  He  seems  to  write  from  good  materials,  which  he  did 
Dot  understand.  [Mr.  Hodgkin  places  this  journey  of  Stilioho  in  the  first  half  of 
a.*.  896  (i.  660).  The  souroe  for  it  is  Glaudian,  de  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  489  sgg.] 
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force  of  the  Vandals,  who,  regardless  of  the  lessons  of  adversity, 
had  again  separated  their  troops  from  the  standard  of  their 
Barbarian  allies.  They  paid  the  penalty  of  their  rashness,  and 
twenty  thousand  Vandals,  with  their  king  Gktdigisclus,  were 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  people  must  have  been 
extirpated  if  the  squadrons  of  the  Alani,  advancing  to  their 
relief,  had  not  trampled  down  the  infantry  of  the  Franks,  who, 
after  an  honourable  resistance,  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
unequal  contest.  The  victorious  confederates  pursued  their 
[a.d.  406)  march ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  in  a  season  when  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  were  most  probably  frozen,  they  entered, 
without  opposition,  the  defenceless  provinces  of  Gaul.  This 
memorable  passage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the  Alani,  and 
the  Burgundians,  who  never  afterwards  retreated,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps ;  and  the  barriers,  which  had  so  long  separated  the 
savage  and  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth,  were  from  that 
fatal  moment  levelled  with  the  ground.00 
Desolation  While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  secured  by  the  attachment 
a  D.toT.'&c.  of  the  Franks,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Alemanni,  the  subjects 
of  Rome,  unconscious  of  their  approaching  calamities,  enjoyed 
the  state  of  quiet  and  prosperity,  which  had  seldom  blessed  the 
frontiers  of  Gaul.  Their  flocks  and  herds  were  permitted  to 
graze  in  the  pastures  of  the  Barbarians ;  their  huntsmen  pene¬ 
trated,  without  fear  or  danger,  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
Hercynian  wood.91  The  banks  of  the  Rhine  were  crowned, 
like  those  of  the  Tiber,  with  elegant  houses,  and  well-cultivated 
farms ;  and,  if  a  poet  descended  the  river,  he  might  express  his 
doubt  on  which  side  was  situated  the  territory  of  the  Romans.01 
This  scene  of  peace  and  plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into  a 

90  See  Zosimus  (1.  vi.  p.  373  [e.  3]).  Orosius  (L  vii.  o.  40,  p.  576),  and  the 
Chronicles.  Gregory  of  Tours  (L  ii.  o.  9,  p.  165,  in  the  seoond  volume  of  the 
Historians  of  France)  has  preserved  a  valuable  fragment  of  Benatus  Profu torus 
Frigeridus,  whose  three  names  denote  a  Christian,  a  Roman  subject,  and  a  Semi- 
barbarian. 

91  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i.  221,  Ac.,  1.  ii.  186)  describes  the  peaoe  and  pros- 
perity  of  the  Gallio  frontier.  The  Ahb4  Du  bos  (Hist.  Critique,  Ac.,  tom.  L  p. 
174)  would  read  Alba  (a  nameless  rivulet  of  the  Ardennes)  instead  of  A  Ibis,  and 
expatiates  on  the  danger  of  the  Gallio  cattle  grazing  beyond  the  Elbe.  Foolish 
enough  !  In  poetical  geography,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Hercynian,  signify  any  river, 
or  any  wood  in  Germany.  Claudian  is  not  prepared  for  the  strict  examination  of 
our  antiquaries. 

w - Geminasque  viator 

Cum  videat  ripas,  qxm  sit  Rom  ana  requirat. 
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desert;  and  the  prospect  of  the  smoking  ruins  could  alone 
distinguish  the  solitude  of  nature  from  the  desolation  of  man. 

The  flourishing  city  of  Mentz  was  surprised  and  destroyed ;  and  (Mo^ontia- 
many  thousand  Christians  were  inhumanly  massacred  in  the 
church.  Worms  perished  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege ;  ^Borbe-^ 
Strasburg,  Spires,  Rheims,  Toumay,  Arras,  Amiens,  experienced  [Arsen-8 
the  cruel  oppression  of  the  German  yoke ;  and  the  consuming  N^etM. 
flames  of  war  spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  Tomacum. 
greatest  part  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  tam. 
and  extensive  country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  Barbarians,  who  drove  before 
them,  in  a  promiscuous  crowd,  the  bishop,  the  senator,  and  the 
virgin,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  houses  and  altars.**  The 
ecclesiastics,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  vague  description 
of  the  public  calamities,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  exhorting 
the  Christians  to  repent  of  the  sins  which  had  provoked  the 
Divine  Justice,  and  to  renounce  the  perishable  goods  of  a 
wretched  and  deceitful  world .  But,  as  the  Pelagian  controversy,04 
which  attempts  to  sound  the  abyss  of  grace  and  predestination, 
soon  became  the  serious  employment  of  the  Latin  clergy ;  the 
Providence  which  had  decreed,  or  foreseen,  or  permitted  such  a 
train  of  moral  and  natural  evils  was  rashly  weighed  in  the  im¬ 
perfect  and  fallacious  balance  of  reason.  The  crimes  and  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  suffering  people  were  presumptuously  compared 
with  those  of  their  ancestors ;  and  they  arraigned  the  Divine 
Justice,  which  did  not  exempt  from  the  common  destruction  the 
feeble,  the  guiltless,  the  infant  portion  of  the  human  species. 

These  idle  disputants  overlooked  the  invariable  laws  of  nature, 
which  have  connected  peace  with  innocence,  plenty  with  indus¬ 
try,  and  safety  with  valour.  The  timid  and  selfish  policy  of  the 
court  of  Ravenna  might  recall  the  Palatine  legions  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Italy ;  the  remains  of  the  stationary  troops  might 
be  unequal  to  the  arduous  task ;  and  the  Barbarian  auxiliaries 
might  prefer  the  unbounded  licence  of  spoil  to  the  benefits  of  a 

**  Jerom,  tom.  i.  p.  98.  See  in  the  let  vol.  of  the  Historians  of  France,  p.  777, 

762,  the  proper  extracts  from  the  Carmen  de  ProvidentiA  DivinA,  and  Salvian. 

The  anonymous  poet  was  himself  a  captive,  with  hie  bishop  and  fellow-citizens. 

M  The  Pelagian  doctrine,  whioh  was  first  agitated  a.d.  405,  was  condemned,  in 
the  space  of  ten  years,  at  Borne  and  Carthage.  St.  Angnstin  (ought  and  con¬ 
quered,  bat  the  Greek  Church  was  favourable  to  his  adversaries;  and  (what  is 
singular  enough)  the  people  did  not  take  any  part  in  a  dispute  which  they  could 
not  understand. 
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moderate  and  regular  stipend.  But  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were 
filled  with  a  numerous  race  of  hardy  and  robust  youth,  who,  in 
the  defence  of  their  houses,  their  families,  and  their  altars,  if 
they  had  dared  to  die,  would  have  deserved  to  vanquish.  The 
knowledge  of  their  native  country  would  have  enabled  them  to 
oppose  continual  and  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  an 
invader ;  and  the  deficiency  of  the  Barbarians,  in  arms  as  well 
as  in  discipline,  removed  the  only  pretence  which  excuses  the 
submission  of  a  populous  country  to  the  inferior  numbers  of  a 
veteran  army.  When  France  was  invaded  by  Charles  the  Fifth, 
he  inquired  of  a  prisoner  how  many  days  Paris  might  be  distant 
from  the  frontier.  “  Perhaps  twelve,  but  they  will  be  days  of 
battle;”96  such  was  the  gallant  answer  which  checked  the 
arrogance  of  that  ambitious  prince.  The  subjects  of  Honorius 
and  those  of  Francis  I.  were  animated  by  a  very  different  spirit ; 
and  in  less  than  two  years  the  divided  troops  of  the  savages  of 
the  Baltic,  whose  numbers,  were  they  fairly  stated,  would  appear 
contemptible,  advanced  without  a  combat  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenean  mountains. 

Bevoit  of  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  vigilance  of 
tte^Britah  gtiJi0ho  had  successfully  guarded  the  remote  island  of  Britain 
a.d.  407  from  her  incessant  enemies  of  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  and  the 
Irish  coast.9*  But  those  restless  Barbarians  could  not  neglect  the 
fair  opportunity  of  the  Gothic  war,  when  the  walls  and  stations 
of  the  province  were  stripped  of  the  Roman  troops.  If  any  of 
the  legionaries  were  permitted  to  return  from  the  Italian 
expedition,  their  faithful  report  of  the  court  and  character  of 
Honorius  must  have  tended  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  allegiance 
and  to  exasperate  the  seditious  temper  of  the  British  army. 
The  spirit  of  revolt,  which  had  formerly  disturbed  the  age  of 
Gallienus,  was  revived  by  the  capricious  violence  of  the  soldiers ; 
and  the  unfortunate,  perhaps  the  ambitious,  candidates,  who 

96  See  M£moires  de  Guillaume  du  Bellay,  1.  vi.  In  French  the  original  reproof  ia 
less  obvious  and  more  pointed,  from  the  double  sense  of  the  word  joumie,  which 
signifies  a  day’s  travel  or  a  battle. 

"Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  ii.  250).  It  is  supposed  that  the  Soots  of  Ireland 
invaded,  by  sea,  the  whole  western  coast  of  Britain ;  and  some  slight  credit  may 
be  given  even  to  Nennius  and  the  Irish  traditions  (Carte’s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i. 
p.  169.  Whitaker’s  Genuine  History  of  the  Britons,  p.  199).  The  sixty -six  livea 
of  St.  Patrick,  which  were  extant  in  the  ninth  century,  must  have  contained  as 
many  thousand  lies ;  yet  we  may  believe  that,  in  one  of  these  Irish  inroads,  the 
future  apostle  was  led  away  captive  (Usher,  Antiquit.  Eocles.  Britann.  p.  431,  and 
Tillemont,  M6m.  Eoclds.  tom.  xvi.  p.  456,  782,  &o.).  [On  Irish  invasion  of  Britain, 
see  Bury,  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  825  $qq.f  1905.] 
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were  the  objects  of  their  choice,  were  the  instruments,  and  at 
length  the  victims,  of  their  passion.* **7  Marcus  was  the  first  whom  f*.n.  too 
they  placed  on  the  throne,  ae  the  lawful  emperor  of  Britain,  and 
of  the  West.  They  violated,  by  the  hasty  murder  of  Marcus, 
the  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  had  imposed  on  themselves ; 
and  their  disapprobation  of  his  manners  may  seem  to  inscribe  an 
honourable  epitaph  on  his  tomb.  Gratian  was  the  next  whom 
they  adorned  with  the  diadem  and  the  purple ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  four  months,  Gratian  experienced  the  fate  of  his  predecessor. 

The  memory  of  the  great  Constantine,  whom  the  British  legions 
had  given  to  the  church  and  to  the  empire,  suggested  the 
singular  motive  of  their  third  choice.  They  discovered  in  the  constan- 
ranks  a  private  soldier  of  the  name  of  Constantine,  and  their  acknow- 
impetuous  levity  had  already  seated  him  on  the  throne,  before  Britain11 
they  perceived  his  incapacity  to  sustain  the  weight  of  that  “d!  4otu' 
glorious  appellation.96  Yet  the  authority  of  Constantine  was  less 
precarious,  and  his  government  was  more  successful,  than  the 
transient  reigns  of  Marcus  and  of  Gratian.  The  danger  of 
leaving  his  inactive  troops  in  those  camps  which  had  been  twice 
polluted  with  blood  and  sedition  urged  him  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  the  Western  provinces.  He  landed  at  Boulogne 
with  an  inconsiderable  force ;  and,  after  he  had  reposed  him¬ 
self  some  days,  he  summoned  the  cities  of  Gaul,  which  had 
escaped  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians,  to  acknowledge  their  law¬ 
ful  sovereign.  They  obeyed  the  summons  without  reluctance. 

The  neglect  of  the  court  of  Ravenna  had  absolved  a  deserted 
people  from  the  duty  of  allegiance;  their  actual  distress  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  accept  any  circumstances  of  change,  without 
apprehension,  and  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  hope ;  and  they 
might  flatter  themselves  that  the  troops,  the  authority,  and  even 
the  name  of  a  Roman  emperor,  who  fixed  his  residence  in  Gaul, 
would  protect  the  unhappy  country  from  the  rage  of  the  Bar¬ 
barians.  The  first  successes  of  Constantine  against  the  detached 
parties  of  the  Germans  were  magnified  by  the  voice  of  adula- 

*7  The  British  usurpers  are  taken  from  Zosimug  (1.  vi.  p.  871-375  [e.  2]),  Orosius 
(L  rii.  c.  40,  p.  676,  577),  Olympiodorus  (apud  Photinm,  p.  180, 181  [fr.  12]),  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  and  the  Chronicles.  The  Latins  are  ignorant  of  Marons. 
[According  to  Zosimns,  the  invasion  of  Oanl  by  the  Vandals  oansed  the  revolt  in 
Britain.  For  the  usurpers,  see  Appendix  16  and  17.] 

**Cum  in  Constantino  inconstantiam . .  .  execrarentnr  (Sidonins  Apollinaris,  1.  v. 
epist.  9,  p.  139,  edit,  second.  Sirmond.).  Yet  Sidonins  might  be  tempted,  by  so  fair 
a  pan,  to  stigmatize  a  prince  who  had  disgraced  his  grandfather. 
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tion  into  splendid  and  decisive  victories ;  which  the  reunion  and 
insolence  of  the  enemy  soon  reduced  to  their  just  value.  Bis 
negotiations  procured  a  short  and  precarious  truce ;  and,  if  some 
tribes  of  the  barbarians  were  engaged,  by  the  liberality  of  his 
gifts  and  promises,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Rhine,  these 
expensive  and  uncertain  treaties,  instead  of  restoring  the  pristine 
vigour  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  served  only  to  disgrace  the  majesty 
of  the  prince  and  to  exhaust  what  yet  remained  of  the  treasures 
of  the  republic.  Elated,  however,  with  this  imaginary  triumph, 
the  vain  deliverer  of  Gaul  advanced  into  the  provinces  of  the 
South,  to  encounter  a  more  pressing  and  personal  danger.  Sarus 
u.d.  4oe]  the  Goth  was  ordered  to  lay  the  head  of  the  rebel  at  the  feet  of 
the  emperor  Honorius ;  and  the  forces  of  Britain  and  Italy  were 
unworthily  consumed  in  this  domestic  quarrel.  After  the  loss 
[Nevioeut]  of  his  two  bravest  generals  Justinian  and  Nevigastes,  the  former 
of  whom  was  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  latter  in  a  peaceful 
and  treacherous  interview,  Constantine  fortified  himself  within 
entire1'  walls  of  Vienna.  The  place  was  ineffectually  attacked 
zo«.  k  ai  seven  days ;  and  the  Imperial  army  supported,  in  a  precipitate 
retreat,  the  ignominy  of  purchasing  a  secure  passage  from  the 
freebooters  and  outlaws  of  the  Alps.9*  Those  mountains  now 
separated  the  dominions  of  two  rival  monarchs ;  and  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  double  frontier  were  guarded  by  the  troops  of  the 
empire,  whose  arms  would  have  been  more  usefully  employed  to 
maintain  the  Roman  limits  against  the  Barbarians  of  Germany 
and  Scythia. 

He  reduoeu  On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  ambition  of  Constantine 
a.d.  4oe  might  be  justified  by  the  proximity  of  danger ;  but  his  throne 
was  soon  established  by  the  conquest,  or  rather  submission,  of 
Spain ;  which  yielded  to  the  influence  of  regular  and  habitual 
subordination,  and  received  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  the 
Gallic  prefecture.  The  only  opposition  which  was  made  to  the 
authority  of  Constantine  proceeded  not  so  much  from  the  powers 
of  government,  or  the  spirit  of  the  people,  as  from  the  private 
zeal  and  interest  of  the  family  of  Theodosius.  Four  brothers 140 

*  Bagauda  is  the  name  which  Zosimus  applies  to  them  [Ba*«v&ais,  vi.  2];  per¬ 
haps  they  deserved  a  less  odious  character  (see  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  tom.  i.  p.  908, 
ana  this  History,  voL  L  p.  883).  We  shall  hear  of  them  again.  [Here  they 
appear  as  a  sort  of  national  militia.  Cp.  Freeman,  in  English  Historical  Review, 
i.  68.] 

100  Verinianua,  Didymns,  Theodosius,  and  Lagodius,  who,  in  modern  eoorts, 
would  be  styled  princes  of  the  blood,  were  not  distinguished  by  any  rank  or 
privileges  above  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
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had  obtained  by  the  favour  of  their  kinsman,  the  deceased 
emperor,  an  honourable  rank,  and  ample  possessions,  in  their 
native  country ;  and  the  grateful  youths  resolved  to  risk  those 
advantages  in  the  service  of  his  son.  After  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  maintain  their  ground  at  the  head  of  the  stationary 
troops  of  Lusitania,  they  retired  to  their  estates ;  where  they 
armed  and  levied,  at  their  own  expense,  a  considerable  body  of 
slaves  and  dependents,  and  boldly  marched  to  oocupy  the  strong 
poets  of  the  Pyrenaean  mountains.  This  domestic  insurrection 
alarmed  and  perplexed  the  sovereign  of  Gaul  and  Britain  ;  and 
he  was  compelled  to  negotiate  with  some  troops  of  Barbarian 
auxiliaries,  for  the  service  of  the  Spanish  war.  They  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  title  of  Honorians ; 101  a  name  which  might  have 
reminded  them  of  their  fidelity  to  their  lawful  sovereign ;  and, 
if  it  should  candidly  be  allowed  that  the  Scots  were  influenced  by 
any  partial  affection  for  a  British  prince,  the  Moors  and  Marco- 
manni  could  be  tempted  only  by  the  profuse  liberality  of  the 
usurper,  who  distributed  among  the  Barbarians  the  military,  and 
even  the  civil,  honours  of  Spain.  The  nine  bands  of  Honorians, 
which  may  be  easily  traced  on  the  establishment  of  the  Western 
empire,  oould  not  exceed  the  number  of  five  thousand  men ; 
yet  this  inconsiderable  force  was  sufficient  to  terminate  a  war 
which  had  threatened  the  power  and  safety  of  Constantine. 
The  rustic  army  of  the  Theodosian  family  was  surrounded  and 
destroyed  in  the  Pyrenees :  two  of  the  brothers  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  by  sea  to  Italy,  or  the  East ;  the  other  two, 
after  an  interval  of  suspense,  were  executed  at  Arles ;  and,  if 
Honorius  could  remain  insensible  of  the  public  disgrace,  he 
might  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  personal  misfortunes  of  his 
generous  kinsmen.  Such  were  the  feeble  arms  which  decided 
the  possession  of  the  Western  provinces  of  Europe,  from  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules.  The  events  of 
peace  and  war  have  undoubtedly  been  diminished  by  the  narrow 


101  These  Honoriani ,  or  Honoriaci ,  consisted  of  two  bands  of  Soots,  or  Attaootti, 
two  of  Moors,  two  of  Maroomanni,  the  Victores,  the  Ascarii,  and  the  Gallic&ni 
(Noli lift  Imperii,  sect,  xxxviii.  edit.  Lab).  They  were  part  of  the  sixty-five 
Auxilia  Paltdina ,  and  are  properly  Btyled  iv  rtf  av\tf  rdfns  by  Zosimus  (1.  vi.  p. 
374  [c.  4'j).  [Hodgkin  rightly  observes  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
troops  of  Auxilia  Palatina,  called  Honoriani,  formed  a  single  division,  or  necessarily 
acted  together.  The  Honoriani  in  Gaul  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Honoriani  in 
Illyricum ;  and  Constantine  had  only  to  do  with  the  Honoriani  in  Gaul,  Moreover 
the  phrase  of  Zosimus  does  not  refer  to  Auxilia  Palatina.] 
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and  imperfect  view  of  the  historians  of  the  times,  who  were 
equally  ignorant  of  the  causes  and  of  the  effects  of  the  most 
important  revolutions.  But  the  total  decay  of  the  national 
strength  had  annihilated  even  the  last  resource  of  a  despotic 
government ;  and  the  revenue  of  exhausted  provinces  could  no 
longer  purchase  the  military  service  of  a  discontented  and 
pusillanimous  people. 

NMotu-  The  poet  whose  flattery  has  ascribed  to  the  Roman  eagle  the 
Atarieand  victories  of  Pollentia  and  Verona  pursues  the  hasty  retreat  of 
a.d.  40M06  Alaric,  from  the  confines  of  Italy,  with  a  horrid  train  of  imaginary 
spectres,  such  as  might  hover  over  an  army  of  Barbarians,  whioh 
was  almost  exterminated  by  war,  famine,  and  disease.101  In 
the  course  of  this  unfortunate  expedition,  the  king  of  the  Goths 
must  indeed  have  sustained  a  considerable  loss,  and  his  harassed 
forces  required  an  interval  of  repose,  to  recruit  their  numbers  and 
revive  their  confidence.  Adversity  had  exercised,  and  displayed, 
the  genius  of  Alaric ;  and  the  fame  of  his  valour  invited  to  the 
Gothic  standard  the  bravest  of  the  Barbarian  warriors,  who,  from 
the  Buxine  to  the  Rhine,  were  agitated  by  the  desire  of  rapine 
and  conquest.  He  had  deserved  the  esteem,  and  he  soon 
accepted  the  friendship,  of  Stilicho  himself.  Renouncing  the 
service  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  Alaric  concluded,  with  the 
court  of  Ravenna,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  by  which  he 
was  declared  master-general  of  the  Roman  armies  throughout 
the  prefecture  of  Hlyricum ;  as  it  was  claimed,  according  to  the 
true  and  ancient  limits,  by  the  minister  of  Honorius.10*  The 
execution  of  the  ambitious  design,  which  was  either  stipulated, 
or  implied,  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  appears  to  have  been 
suspended  by  the  formidable  irruption  of  Radagaisus ;  and  the 
neutrality  of  the  Gothic  king  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the 
indifference  of  Caesar,  who,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  refused 
either  to  assist  or  to  oppose  the  enemy  of  the  republic.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Vandals,  Stilicho  resumed  his  pretensions  to 
the  provinces  of  the  East ;  appointed  civil  magistrates  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  finances ;  and  declared  his 

101 - Comitatur  euntem 

Pallor  et  atra  fames,  et  sancia  lividns  ora 
Luctus,  et  inferni  stridenteB  agmine  morbi. 

Claudian  in  vi.  Cons.  Hon.  821,  <fco. 

101  These  dark  transactions  are  investigated  by  the  Count  de  Boat  (Hist,  des 
Peoples  de  PEurope,  tom.  vii.  c.  iii.-viii.  p.  69-206),  whose  laborious  accuracy  may 
pometimes  fatigue  a  superficial  reader. 
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impatience  to  lead  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  the  united 
armies  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Ooths.  The  prudence,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Stilicho,  his  aversion  to  civil  war,  and  his  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  weakness  of  the  state,  may  countenance  the 
suspicion  that  domestic  peace,  rather  than  foreign  conquest, 
was  the  object  of  his  policy ;  and  that  his  principal  care  was  to 
employ  the  forces  of  Alaric  at  a  distance  from  Italy.  This 
design  could  not  long  escape  the  penetration  of  the  Gothic  king, 
who  continued  to  hold  a  doubtful,  and  perhaps  a  treacherous, 
correspondence  with  the  rival  courts,  who  protracted,  like  a 
dissatisfied  mercenary,  his  languid  operations  in  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  and  who  soon  returned  to  claim  the  extravagant  reward 
of  his  ineffectual  services.  From  his  camp  near  iEmona,104  on  the  [Laibach] 
confines  of  Italy,  he  transmitted,  to  the  emperor  of  the  West,  a 
long  account  of  promises,  of  expenses,  and  of  demands ;  called 
for  immediate  satisfaction  and  clearly  intimated  the  consequences 
of  a  refusal.  Yet,  if  his  conduct  was  hostile,  his  language  was 
decent  and  dutiful.  He  humbly  professed  himself  the  friend  of 
Stilicho,  and  the  soldier  of  Honorius;  offered  his  person  and 
his  troops  to  march,  without  delay,  against  the  usurper  of  Gaul ; 
and  solicited,  as  a  permanent  retreat  for  the  Gothic  nation,  the 
possession  of  some  vacant  province  of  the  Western  empire. 

The  political  and  secret  transactions  of  two  statesmen,  who  Debates  at 
laboured  to  deceive  each  other  and  the  world,  must  for  ever  have  senate, 
been  concealed  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the  cabinet,  if  AD‘ 
the  debates  of  a  popular  assembly  had  not  thrown  some  rays 
of  light  on  the  correspondence  of  Alaric  and  Stilicho.  The 
necessity  of  finding  some  artificial  support  for  a  government, 
which,  from  a  principle,  not  of  moderation,  but  of  weakness, 
was  reduced  to  negotiate  with  its  own  subjects,  had  insensibly 
revived  the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  minister  of 
Honorius  respectfully  consulted  the  legislative  council  of  the 
republic.  Stilicho  assembled  the  senate  in  the  palace  of  the 
Cffisars;  represented,  in  a  studied  oration,  the  actual  state  of 
affairs;  proposed  the  demands  of  the  Gothic  king,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  consideration  the  choice  of  peace  or  war.  The 

104  See  Zoeimus,  1.  v.  p.  334,  336  [o.  29].  He  interrupts  his  scanty  narrative,  to 
relate  the  (able  of  ASmona,  and  of  the  ship  Argo,  which  was  drawn  over  from  that 
place  to  the  Hadriatio.  Sozomen  (1.  viii.  o.  25, 1.  iz.  o.  4)  and  Socrates  (1.  vii.  o.  10) 
east  a  pale  and  doabtfnl  light ;  and  Orosins  (1.  vii.  o.  38,  p.  571)  is  abominably 
partial. 
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senators,  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream 
of  four  hundred  years,  appeared  on  this  important  occasion  to  be 
inspired  by  the  courage,  rather  than  by  the  wisdom,  of  their 
predecessors.  They  loudly  declared,  in  regular  speeches,  or  in 
tumultuary  acclamations,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of 
Borne  to  purchase  a  precarious  and  disgraceful  truce  from  a 
Barbarian  king ;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a  magnanimous 
people,  the  chance  of  ruin  was  always  preferable  to  the  certainty 
of  dishonour.  The  minister,  whose  pacific  intentions  were 
seconded  only  by  the  voices  of  a  few  servile  and  venal  followers, 
attempted  to  allay  the  general  ferment,  by  an  apology  for  his 
own  conduct,  and  even  for  the  demands  of  the  Gothic  prince. 
«  The  payment  of  a  subsidy,  which  had  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  Romans,  ought  not  (such  was  the  language  of  Stilicho)  to 
be  considered  in  the  odious  light  either  of  a  tribute  or  of  a 
ransom,  extorted  by  the  menaces  of  a  Barbarian  enemy.  Alaric 
had  faithfully  asserted  the  just  pretensions  of  the  republic  to 
the  provinces  which  were  usurped  by  the  Greeks  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  he  modestly  required  the  fair  and  stipulated  recompense 
of  his  services ;  and,  if  he  had  desisted  from  the  prosecution 
of  his  enterprise,  he  had  obeyed,  in  his  retreat,  the  peremptory 
though  private  letters  of  the  emperor  himself.  These  contra¬ 
dictory  orders  (he  would  not  dissemble  the  errors  of  his  own 
family)  had  been  procured  by  the  intercession  of  Serena.  The 
tender  piety  of  his  wife  had  been  too  deeply  affected  by  the 
discord  of  the  royal  brothers,  the  sons  of  her  adopted  father ; 
and  the  sentiments  of  nature  had  too  easily  prevailed  over  the 
stem  dictates  of  the  public  welfare.”  These  ostensible  reasons, 
which  faintly  disguise  the  obscure  intrigues  of  the  palace  of 
Ravenna,  were  supported  by  the  authority  of  Stilicho ;  and  ob¬ 
tained,  after  a  warm  debate,  the  reluctant  approbation  of  the 
senate.  The  tumult  of  virtue  and  freedom  subsided ;  and  the 
sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold  was  granted,  under  the 
name  of  a  subsidy,  to  secure  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  to  conciliate 
the  friendship  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Lampadius  alone,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  assembly,  still  persisted 
in  his  dissent ;  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  «  This  is  not  a  treaty 
of  peace,  but  of  servitude  ”  ; 105  and  escaped  the  danger  of  such 

106  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  338,  339  [o.  29].  He  repeats  the  words  of  Lampadius,  as 
they  were  spoke  in  Latin,  “  Non  est  ista  pax,  sed  p&otio  serritutis,”  and  then  trans¬ 
lates  them  into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers. 
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bold  opposition  by  immediately  retiring  to  the  sanctuary  of  a 
Christian  church. 

But  the  reign  of  Stilicho  drew  towards  its  end,  and  the  intriguea 
proud  minister  might  perceive  the  symptoms  of  his  approach-  pai»oe. 
ing  disgrace.  The  generous  boldness  of  Lampadius  had  been  Hair 
applauded;  and  the  senate,  so  patiently  resigned  to  a  long 
servitude,  rejected  with  disdain  the  offer  of  invidious  and 
imaginary  freedom.  The  troops,  who  still  assumed  the  name 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Boman  legions,  were  exasperated  by  the 
partial  affection  of  Stilicho  for  the  Barbarians ;  and  the  people 
imputed  to  the  mischievous  policy  of  the  minister  the  public 
misfortunes,  which  were  the  natural  consequence  of  their  own 
degeneracy.  Yet  Stilicho  might  have  continued  to  brave  the 
clamours  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  soldiers,  if  he  could 
have  maintained  his  dominion  over  the  feeble  mind  of  his  pupil. 

But  the  respectful  attachment  of  Honorius  was  converted  into 
fear,  suspicion,  and  hatred.  The  crafty  Olympius,10®  who  con¬ 
cealed  his  vices  under  the  mask  of  Christian  piety,  had  secretly 
undermined  the  benefactor  by  whose  favour  he  was  promoted  to 
the  honourable  offices  of  the  Imperial  palace.  Olympius  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  unsuspecting  emperor,  who  had  attained  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  that  he  was  without  weight,  or 
authority,  in  his  own  government ;  and  artfully  alarmed  his 
timid  and  indolent  disposition  by  a  lively  picture  of  the  designs 
of  Stilicho,  who  already  meditated  the  death  of  his  sovereign, 
with  the  ambitious  hope  of  placing  the  diadem  on  the  head  of 
his  son  Eucherius.  The  emperor  was  instigated,  by  his  new 
favourite,  to  assume  the  tone  of  independent  dignity ;  and  the 
minister  was  astonished  to  find  that  secret  resolutions  were 
formed  in  the  court  and  council,  which  were  repugnant  to  his 
interest  or  to  his  intentions.  Instead  of  residing  in  the  palace 
at  Borne,  Honorius  declared  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  return 
to  the  secure  fortress  of  Bavenna.  On  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  his  brother  Arcadius,  he  prepared  to  visit  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  to  regulate,  with  the  authority  of  a  guardian,  the 


m  He  came  from  the  coast  of  the  Enxine,  and  exercised  a  splendid  office, 
Xmpvfias  W  crpartltLs  ip  rois  fiatriktlois  His  actions  justify  his  character, 

whicn  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  340  [c.  32])  exposes  with  visible  satisfaction.  Augustin  re¬ 
vered  the  piety  of  Olympius,  whom  he  styles  a  true  son  of  the  church  (Baronins, 
Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  408,  No.  19,  <&o.  Tillemont,  M4m.  Eocl4s.  tom.  xiii.  p.  467, 
466).  But  these  praises,  which  the  African  saint  so  unworthily  bestows,  might  pro¬ 
ceed  as  well  from  ignore noe  as  from  adulation. 
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Disgrace 
and  death 
of  Stilicho 
a.d.  408, 
Aug.  23 


provinces  of  the  infant  Theodosius.107  The  representation  of  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  such  a  distant  expedition  checked  this 
strange  and  sudden  sally  of  active  diligence ;  but  the  dangerous 
project  of  showing  the  emperor  to  the  camp  of  Pavia,  which  was 
composed  of  the  Roman  troops,  the  enemies  of  Stilicho,  and  his 
Barbarian  auxiliaries,  remained  fixed  and  unalterable.  The 
minister  was  pressed,  by  the  advice  of  his  confidant  Justinian, 
a  Roman  advocate  of  a  lively  and  penetrating  genius,  to  oppose 
a  journey  so  prejudicial  to  his  reputation  and  safety.  His 
strenuous,  but  ineffectual,  efforts  confirmed  the  triumph  of 
Olympius ;  and  the  prudent  lawyer  withdrew  himself  from  the 
impending  ruin  of  his  patron. 

In  the  passage  of  the  emperor  through  Bologna,  a  mutiny 
.  of  the  guards  was  excited  and  appeased  by  the  secret  policy 
of  Stilicho;  who  announced  his  instructions  to  decimate  the 
guilty,  and  ascribed  to  his  own  intercession  the  merit  of  their 
pardon.  After  this  tumult,  Honorius  embraced,  for  the  last 
time,  the  minister  whom  he  now  considered  as  a  tyrant,  and 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  camp  of  Pavia,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the  troops  who  were  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  service  of  the  Gallic  war.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day,  he  pronounced,  as  he  had  been  taught,  a 
military  oration  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  whom  the 
charitable  visits,  and  artful  discourses,  of  Olympius  had  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  a  dark  and  bloody  conspiracy.  At  the  first 
signal,  they  massacred  the  friends  of  Stilicho,  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  officers  of  the  empire ;  two  Praetorian  prefects,  of  Gaol, 
and  of  Italy  ;  two  masters-general,  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry ; 
the  master  of  the  offices ;  the  qussstor,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
count  of  the  domestics.107*  Many  lives  were  lost ;  many  houses 
were  plundered ;  the  furious  sedition  continued  to  rage  till  the 
close  of  the  evening;  and  the  trembling  emperor,  who  was 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Pavia  without  his  robes  or  diadem, 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his  favourite,  condemned  the 
memory  of  the  slain,  and  solemnly  approved  the  innocence  and 
fidelity  of  their  assassins.  The  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of 
Pavia  filled  the  mind  of  Stilicho  with  just  and  gloomy  ap- 

107  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  388,  339  [o.  311.  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  o.  4.  Stilicho  offered  to 
undertake  the  journey  to  Constantinople,  that  he  might  divert  Honoring  from  the 
vain  attempt.  The  Eastern  empire  would  not  have  obeyed,  and  could  not  have  been 
conquered. 

107a  [See  Appendix  23,  ad  fin.] 
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prehensions;  and  he  instantly  summoned,  in  the  camp  of 
Bologna,  a  council  of  the  confederate  leaders  who  were  at¬ 
tached  to  his  service,  and  would  be  involved  in  his  ruin.  The 
impetuous  voice  of  the  assembly  called  aloud  for  arms,  and  for 
revenge;  to  march,  without  a  moment’s  delay,  under  the 
banners  of  a  hero  whom  they  had  so  often  followed  to  victory ; 
to  surprise,  to  oppress,  to  extirpate  the  guilty  Olympius,  and 
his  degenerate  Romans ;  and  perhaps  to  fix  the  diadem  on  the 
head  of  their  injured  general.  Instead  of  executing  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  might  have  been  justified  by  sucoess,  Stilicho  hesi¬ 
tated  till  he  was  irrecoverably  lost.  He  was  still  ignorant  of 
the  fate  of  the  emperor ;  he  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  his  own 
party ;  and  he  viewed  with  horror  the  fatal  consequences  of 
arming  a  crowd  of  licentious  Barbarians  against  the  soldiers 
and  people  of  Italy.  The  confederates,  impatient  of  his 
timorous  and  doubtful  delay,  hastily  retired,  with  fear  and  in¬ 
dignation.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  Sarus,  a  Gothic  warrior, 
renowned  among  the  Barbarians  themselves  for  his  strength 
and  valour,  suddenly  invaded  the  camp  of  his  benefactor, 
plundered  the  baggage,  cut  in  pieces  the  faithful  Huns,  who 
guarded  his  person,  and  penetrated  to  the  tent,  where  the 
minister,  pensive  and  sleepless,  meditated  on  the  dangers  of 
his  situation.  Stilicho  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  sword 
of  the  Goths ;  and,  after  issuing  a  last  and  generous  admoni¬ 
tion  to  the  cities  of  Italy,  to  shut  their  gates  against  the 
Barbarians,  his  confidence,  or  his  despair,  urged  him  to  throw 
himself  into  Ravenna,  which  was  already  in  the  absolute 
possession  of  his  enemies.  Olympius,  who  had  assumed  the 
dominion  of  Honorius,  was  speedily  informed  that  his  rival 
had  embraced,  as  a  suppliant,  the  altar  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  base  and  cruel  disposition  of  the  hypocrite  was  incapable 
of  pity  or  remorse;  but  he  piously  affected  to  elude,  rather 
than  to  violate,  the  privilege  of  the  sanctuary.  Count  Hera- 
clian,  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  appeared,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
before  the  gates  of  the  church  of  Ravenna.  The  bishop  was 
satisfied  by  a  solemn  oath  that  the  Imperial  mandate  only 
directed  them  to  secure  the  person  of  Stilicho;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  unfortunate  minister  had  been  tempted  beyond  the  holy 
threshold,  he  produced  the  warrant  for  his  instant  execution. 
Stilicho  supported,  with  calm  resignation,  the  injurious  names 
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of  tiaitor  and  parricide ;  repressed  the  unseasonable  zeal  of  his 
followers,  who  were  ready  to  attempt  an  ineffectual  rescue; 
and,  with  a  firmness  not  unworthy  of  the  last  of  the  Roman 
generals,  submitted  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  Heraclian.10* 
His  me-  The  servile  crowd  of  the  palace,  who  had  so  long  adored 
■ecatoST^  the  fortune  of  Stilicho,  affected  to  insult  his  fall,  and  the  most 
distant  connexion  with  the  master-general  of  the  West,  which 
had  so  lately  been  a  title  to  wealth  and  honours,  was  studiously 
denied  and  rigorously  punished.  His  family,  united  by  a  triple 
alliance  with  the  family  of  Theodosius,  might  envy  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  meanest  peasant.  The  flight  of  his  son  Eucherius 
was  intercepted,  and  the  death  of  that  innocent  youth  soon 
followed  the  divorce  of  Thermantia,  who  filled  the  place  of  her 
sister  Maria,  and  who,  like  Maria,  had  remained  a  virgin  in  the 
Imperial  bed.100  The  friends  of  Stilicho,  who  had  escaped  the 
massacre  of  Pavia,  were  persecuted  by  the  implacable  revenge 
of  Olympius,  and  the  most  exquisite  cruelty  was  employed  to 
extort  the  confession  of  a  treasonable  and  sacrilegious  con¬ 
spiracy.  They  died  in  silence:  their  firmness  justified  the 
choice,110  and  perhaps  absolved  the  innocence,  of  their  patron, 
and  the  despotic  power  which  could  take  his  life  without  a 
trial,  and  stigmatize  his  memory  without  a  proof,  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  impartial  suffrage  of  posterity.111  The 
services  of  Stilicho  are  great  and  manifest ;  his  crimes,  as  they 
are  vaguely  stated  in  the  language  of  flattery  and  hatred,  are 
obscure,  at  least,  and  improbable.  About  four  months  after 
his  death  an  edict  was  published  in  the  name  of  Honorius  to 
restore  the  free  communication  of  the  two  empires  which  had 
been  so  long  interrupted  by  the  public  enemy .1U  The  minister 

100  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  886-845  [o.  80-84])  has  oopiously,  though  not  dearly,  related 
the  disgrace  and  death  of  Stilicho.  Olympiodorns  (apod  Phot  p.  177  [fr.  2]),  Orceins 
(1.  vii.  o.  38,  p.  571,  572),  Sozomen  (1.  is.  o.  4),  and  Philostorgias  (1.  xi.  o.  3, 1.  xii. 
c.  2)  afford  supplemental  hints. 

100  Zosimns,  1.  v.  p.  333  [c.  28].  The  marriage  of  a  Christian  with  two  sisters 
scandalizes  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  557),  who  expects,  in  vain, 
that  Pope  Innocent  I.  should  have  done  something  in  the  way  either  of  censure  or 
of  dispensation. 

110  Two  of  his  friends  are  honourably  mentioned  (Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  346  [c.  851) : 
Peter,  chief  of  the  school  of  notaries,  and  the  great  chamberlain  Deuterius.  Stilicho 
had  secured  the  bedchamber,  and  it  is  surprising  that,  under  a  feeble  prinoe,  the 
bedchamber  was  not  able  to  secure  him. 

inOrosiuB  (1.  vii.  c.  38,  p.  571,  572)  seems  to  copy  the  false  and  furious  mani¬ 
festoes  which  were  dispersed  through  the  provinces  by  the  new  administration. 

m  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  vii.  tit.  xvi.  leg.  1,  1.  ix.  tit.  xlii.  leg.  22. 
Stilicho  is  branded  with  the  name  of  prasdo  publicus,  who  employed  his  wealth  od 
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whose  fame  and  fortune  depended  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
state  was  accused  of  betraying  Italy  to  the  Barbarians,  whom 
he  repeatedly  vanquished  at  Pollentia,  at  Verona,  and  before 
the  walls  of  Florence.  His  pretended  design  of  placing  the 
diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son  Eucherius  could  not  have  been 
conducted  without  preparations  or  accomplices,  and  the  am¬ 
bitious  father  would  not  surely  have  left  the  future  emperor, 
till  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  humble  station  of 
tribune  of  the  notaries.  Even  the  religion  of  Stilicho  was 
arraigned  by  the  malice  of  his  rival.  The  seasonable  and 
almost  miraculous  deliverance  was  devoutly  celebrated  by  the 
applause  of  the  clergy,  who  asserted  that  the  restoration  of 
idols  and  the  persecution  of  the  church  would  have  been  the 
first  measure  of  the  reign  of  Eucherius.  The  son  of  Stilicho, 
however,  was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  which  his 
father  had  uniformly  professed  and  zealously  supported.11* 

Serena  had  borrowed  her  magnificent  necklace  from  the  statue 
of  Vesta,114  and  the  Pagans  execrated  the  memory  of  the 
sacrilegious  minister,  by  whose  order  the  Sybilline  books,  the 
oracles  of  Borne,  had  been  committed  to  the  flames.116  The 
pride  and  power  of  Stilicho  constituted  his  real  guilt.  An 
honourable  reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  countrymen 
appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  unworthy 
rival ;  and  it  is  the  last  humiliation  of  the  character  of  Hono- 
rius  that  posterity  has  not  condescended  to  reproach  him  with 
his  base  ingratitude  to  the  guardian  of  his  youth  and  the 
support  of  his  empire. 

Among  the  train  of  dependents  whose  wealth  and  dignity  The  poet 
attracted  the  notice  of  their  own  times  our  curiosity  is  ex- CUod,M1 

omnem  diUmdam  inquietandomqus  Barbarum.  [Especially  noteworthy  is  the 
measure  of  Stilicho,  mentioned  in  G.  Th.  vii.  16, 1,  which  closed  the  ports  of  Italy 
to  all  comers  from  the  realm  of  Arcadius.] 

m  Augustin  himself  is  satisfied  with  the  effectual  laws  which  Stilicho  had 
enacted  against  heretics  and  idolaters,  and  which  are  still  extant  in  the  Code.  He 
only  applies  to  Olympias  for  their  confirmation  (Baronins,  Annal.  Eooles.  a.d.  406, 

No.  19). 

U4  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  351  [o.  38].  We  may  observe  the  bad  taste  of  the  age  in 
dressing  their  statues  with  such  awkward  finery. 

See  Butilius  Numatianus  (Itinerar.  1.  ii.  41-60),  to  whom  religious  enthusi¬ 
asm  has  dictated  some  elegant  and  forcible  lines.  Stilicho  likewise  stripped  the 
gold  plates  from  the  doors  of  the  Capitol,  and  read  a  prophetic  sentence  which  was 
engraven  under  them  (Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  352  [«&.]).  These  are  foolish  stories :  yet 
the  charge  of  impiety  adds  weight  and  credit  to  the  praise,  which  Zosimus  reluc¬ 
tantly  bestows,  of  his  virtues. 
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cited  by  the  celebrated  name  of  the  poet  Glaadian,  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  favour  of  Stilicho,  and  was  overwhelmed  in  the  rain 
of  his  patron.  The  titular  offices  of  tribune  and  notary  fixed 
his  rank  in  the  Imperial  court ;  he  was  indebted  to  the  power¬ 
ful  intercession  of  Serena  for  his  marriage  with  a  very  rich 
heiress  of  the  province  of  Africa,114  and  the  statue  of  Claudian, 
erected  in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  was  a  monument  of  the  taste  and 
liberality  of  the  Roman  senate.117  After  the  praises  of  Stilicho 
became  offensive  and  criminal,  Claudian  was  exposed  to  the 
enmity  of  a  powerful  and  unforgiving  courtier,  whom  he  had 
provoked  by  the  insolence  of  wit.  He  had  compared,  in  a 
lively  epigram,  the  opposite  characters  of  two  Prffitorian 
prefects  of  Italy ;  he  contrasts  the  innocent  repose  of  a  philo¬ 
sopher  who  sometimes  resigned  the  hours  of  business  to 
slumber,  perhaps  to  study,  with  the  interested  diligence  of  a 
rapacious  minister,  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  unjust  or 
sacrilegious  gain.  “How  happy,”  continues  Claudian,  “how 
happy  might  it  be  for  the  people  of  Italy  if  Mallius  could  be 
constantly  awake,  and  if  Hadrian  would  always  sleep  t  ” 114  The 
repose  of  Mallius  was  not  disturbed  by  this  friendly  and  gentle 
admonition,  but  the  cruel  vigilance  of  Hadrian  watched  the 
opportunity  of  revenge,  and  easily  obtained  from  the  enemies 
of  Stilicho  the  trifling  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  poet.  The  poet 
concealed  himself,  however,  during  the  tumult  of  the  revolution, 

lM  At  the  nuptials  of  Orpheus  (a  modest  comparison  1)  all  the  parts  of  animated 
nature  contributed  their  various  gifts,  and  the  gods  themselves  enriched  their 
favourite.  Claudian  had  neither  flocks,  nor  herds,  nor  vines,  nor  olives.  His 
wealthy  bride  was  heiress  to  them  all.  But  he  carried  to  Africa  a  recommendatory 
letter  from  Serena,  his  Juno,  and  was  made  happy  (Epist.  ii.  ad  Serenam). 

117  Claudian  feels  the  honour  like  a  man  who  deserved  it  (in  prafat.  Bell.  Get.). 
The  original  inscription,  on  marble,  was  found  at  Borne,  in  the  fifteenth  oentury,  in 
the  house  of  Pomponius  Latus.  [See  Appendix  1,  in  notioes  of  Claudian.]  The 
statue  of  a  poet,  far  superior  to  Claudian,  should  have  been  erected  during  his  life¬ 
time  by  the  men  of  letters,  his  countrymen,  and  contemporaries.  It  was  a  noble 
design !  [The  Btatue  of  Voltaire  by  Pigalle  (now  in  the  Institut)  was  executed  in 
1770.  The  actress  Mile.  Clairon  opened  a  subscription  for  it.  See  Desnoiresterres, 
Voltaire  et  la  Socidtd  au  xviii.  si&cle,  vii.  812  egg.] 

118  See  Epigram  xxx. 

Mallius  indulget  somno  noctesque  diesque : 

Insomnia  Pharius  sacra,  profana,  rapit. 

Omnibus,  hoo,  liaise  gentes,  exposcite  votis 
Mallius  ut  vigilet,  dormiat  ut  Pharius. 

Hadrian  was  a  Pharian  (of  Alexandria).  See  his  public  life  in  Godefroy,  Cod. 
Theodos.  tom.  vi.  p.  864.  [Hadrianus  was  Pr.  Pr.  in  405  a.d.]  Mallius  did  not 
always  sleep.  He  composed  some  elegant  dialogues  on  the  Greek  systems  of  natural 
philosophy  (Claud,  in  Mall.  Theodor.  Cons.  61-112).  [This  Hadrian  episode  is  very 
doubtful ;  see  next  note.] 
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and,  consulting  the  dictates  of  prudence  rather  than  of  honour, 
he  addressed,  in  the  form  of  an  epistle,  a  suppliant  and  humble 
recantation  to  the  offended  prefect.  He  deplores,  in  mournful 
strains,  the  fatal  indiscretion  into  which  he  had  been  hurried 
by  passion  and  folly ;  submits  to  the  imitation  of  his  adversary 
the  generous  examples  of  the  clemency  of  gods,  of  heroes,  and 
of  lions;  and  expresses  his  hope  that  the  magnanimity  of 
Hadrian  will  not  trample  on  a  defenceless  and  contemptible 
foe,  already  humbled  by  disgrace  and  poverty,  and  deeply 
wounded  by  the  exile,  the  tortures,  and  the  death  of  his  dearest 
friends.119  Whatever  might  be  the  success  of  his  prayer,  or 
the  accidents  of  his  future  life,  the  period  of  a  few  years 
levelled  in  the  grave  the  minister  and  the  poet ;  but  the  name 
of  Hadrian  is  almost  sunk  in  oblivion,  while  Claudian  is  read 
with  pleasure  in  every  country  which  has  retained,  or  acquired, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  If  we  fairly  balance  his 
merits  and  his  defects,  we  shall  acknowledge  that  Claudian 
does  not  either  satisfy  or  silence  our  reason.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  produce  a  passage  that  deserves  the  epithet  of  sublime 
or  pathetic ;  to  select  a  verse  that  melts  the  heart  or  enlarges 
the  imagination.  We  should  vainly  seek,  in  the  poems  of 
Claudian,  the  happy  invention  and  artificial  conduct  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  fable,  or  the  just  and  lively  representation  of  the 
characters  and  situations  of  real  life.  For  the  service  of  his 
patron  he  published  occasional  panegyrics  and  invectives ;  and 
the  design  of  these  slavish  compositions  encouraged  his  pro¬ 
pensity  to  exceed  the  limits  of  truth  and  nature.  These  im¬ 
perfections,  however,  are  compensated  in  some  degree  by  the 
poetical  virtues  of  Claudian.  He  was  endowed  with  the  rare 
and  precious  talent  of  raising  the  meanest,  of  adorning  the 
most  barren,  and  of  diversifying  the  most  similar  topics ;  his 
colouring,  more  especially  in  descriptive  poetry,  is  soft  and 
splendid ;  and  he  seldom  fails  to  display,  and  even  to  abuse, 
the  advantages  of  a  cultivated  understanding,  a  copious  fancy, 
an  easy,  and  sometimes  forcible,  expression,  and  a  perpetual 
flow  of  harmonious  versifications.  To  these  commendations, 

m  See  Clandian's  first  Epistle.  Yet,  in  some  places,  an  air  of  irony  and  indig¬ 
nation  betrays  his  secret  reluctance.  [ 11  (1)  The  Mss.  greatly  vary  as  to  the  heading 
of  this  epistle,  some  even  calling  it  Deprecatio  ad  Stilichontm ;  (2)  there  is  nothing 
to  oonnect  it  with  the  latter  rather  than  the  earlier  part  of  Clandian’s  career ;  and 
(8)  the  whole  piece  sounds  more  like  banter  than  earnest/'  Hodgkin,  i.  781.] 
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independent  of  any  accidents  of  time  and  place,  we  most  add 
the  peculiar  merit  which  Claudian  derived  from  the  unfavour¬ 
able  circumstances  of  his  birth.  In  the  decline  of  arts  and  of 
empire  a  native  of  Egypt,120  who  had  received  the  education  of 
a  Greek,  assumed,  in  a  mature  age,  the  familiar  use  and  ab¬ 
solute  command  of  the  Latin  language,111  soared  above  the 
heads  of  his  feeble  contemporaries,  and  placed  himself,  after 
an  interval  of  three  hundred  years,  among  the  poets  of  ancient 
Rome.122 

m  National  vanity  has  made  him  a  Florentine,  or  a  Spaniard.  But  the  first 
epistle  of  Olaudian  proves  him  a  native  of  Alexandria  (Fabricius,  Bibiioi.  Latin,  tom. 
iii.  p.  191>202,  edit.  Ernest). 

mHis  first  Latin  verses  were  oom posed  daring  the  oonsalship  of  Probinas, 
a.d.  395. 

Romanos  bibimus  prim  am,  te  console,  fontes, 

Et  Lari®  cessit  [leg,  aooessit]  Graia  Thalia  togs. 

Besides  some  Greek  epigrams,  whioh  are  still  extant,  the  Latin  poet  had  composed, 
in  Greek,  the  antiquities  of  Tarsus,  Anazarbus,  Bervtus,  Nice,  Ac.  It  is  more  easy 
to  supply  the  loss  of  good  poetry  than  of  authentio  hiBtory. 

m  Strada  (Prolusion  v.  vi.)  allows  him  to  oontend  with  the  five  heroic  poets, 
Lucretius,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Statius.  His  patron  is  the  accomplished  courtier 
Balthazar  Castiglione.  His  admirers  are  numerous  and  passionate.  Vet  the  rigid 
oritios  reproach  the  exotic  weeds  or  flowers,  which  spring  too  luxuriantly  in  his 
Latian  soil. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

Invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric — Manners  of  the  Roman  Senate  and 
People — Rome  is  thrice  besieged  and  at  length  pillaged  by 
the  Ootha — Death  of  Alaric — The  Goths  evacuate  Italy — 

Fall  of  Constantine — Gaul  and  Spain  are  occupied  by  the 
Barbarians — Independence  of  Britain 

THE  incapacity  of  a  weak  and  distracted  government  may  we&kneu 
often  assume  the  appearance,  and  produce  the  effects,  mu*  of 
of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  public  enemy. 

If  Alaric  himself  had  been  introduced  into  the  council  of  Ravenna, Sep*' 
he  would  probably  have  advised  the  same  measures  which  were 
actually  pursued  by  the  ministers  of  Honorius.1  The  king  of 
the  Goths  would  have  conspired,  perhaps  with  some  reluctance, 
to  destroy  the  formidable  adversary  by  whose  arms,  in  Italy  as 
well  as  in  Greece,  he  had  been  twice  overthrown.  Their  active 
and  interested  hatred  laboriously  accomplished  the  disgrace 
and  ruin  of  the  great  Stilicho.  The  valour  of  Sarus,  his  fame 
in  arms,  and  his  personal,  or  hereditary,  influence  over  the 
confederate  Barbarians  could  recommend  him  only  to  the 
friends  of  their  country,  who  despised,  or  detested,  the  worth¬ 
less  characters  of  Turpilio,  Varanes,  and  Vigilantius.  By  the 
pressing  instances  of  the  new  favourites,  these  generals,  un¬ 
worthy  as  they  had  shewn  themselves  of  the  name  of  soldiers,1 
were  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  of  the  infantry, 
and  of  the  domestic  troops.  The  Gothic  prince  would  have 
subscribed  with  pleasure  the  edict  which  the  fanaticism  of 
Olympius  dictated  to  the  simple  and  devout  emperor. 
Honorius  excluded  all  persons  who  were  adverse  to  the  catholic 

1  The  series  of  events  from  the  death  of  Stilieho  to  the  arrival  of  Alaric  before 
Borne  can  only  be  found  in  Zosimus,  L  ▼.  p.  347-350  [o.  35-37]. 

*  The  expression  of  Zosimus  is  strong  and  lively  :  Karatpptrriair  tpwoi rots 
wokiplois  iptovrras,  sufficient  to  exoite  the  contempt  of  the  enemy. 
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church  from  holding  any  office  in  the  state ;  obstinately  re¬ 
jected  the  service  of  all  those  who  dissented  from  his  religion  ; 
and  rashly  disqualified  many  of  his  bravest  and  most  skilful 
officers,  who  adhered  to  the  Pagan  worship,  or  who  had  im¬ 
bibed  the  opinions  of  Arianism.*  These  measures,  so  advan¬ 
tageous  to  an  enemy,  Alaric  would  have  approved,  and  might 
perhaps  have  suggested;  but  it  may  seem  doubtful  whether 
the  Barbarian  would  have  promoted  his  interest  at  the  expense 
of  the  inhuman  and  absurd  cruelty  which  was  perpetrated  by 
the  direction,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  the  Imperial 
ministers.  The  foreign  auxiliaries  who  had  been  attached  to 
the  person  of  Stilicho  lamented  his  death ;  but  the  desire  of 
revenge  was  checked  by  a  natural  apprehension  for  the  safety 
of  their  wives  and  children ;  who  were  detained  as  hostages 
in  the  strong  cities  of  Italy,  where  they  had  likewise  deposited 
their  most  valuable  effects.  At  the  same  hour,  and  as  if  by  a 
common  signal,  the  cities  of  Italy  were  polluted  by  the  same 
horrid  Beenes  of  universal  massacre  and  pillage,  which  involved, 
in  promiscuous  destruction,  the  families  and  fortunes  of  the 
Barbarians.  Exasperated  by  such  an  injury,  which  might  have 
awakened  the  tamest  and  most  servile  spirit,  they  cast  a  look 
of  indignation  and  hope  towards  the  camp  dt  Alaric,  and  unani¬ 
mously  swore  to  pursue,  with  just  and  implacable  war,  the 
perfidious  nation  that  had  so  basely  violated  the  laws  of 
hospitality.  By  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  ministers  of 
Honorius,  the  republic  lost  the  assistance,  and  deserved  the 
enmity,  of  thirty  thousand  of  her  bravest  soldiers ;  and  the 
weight  of  that  formidable  army,  which  alone  might  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  event  of  the  war,  was  transferred  from  the  scale  of 
the  Bomans  into  that  of  the  Goths. 

In  the  arts  of  negotiation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  war,  the 
Gothic  king  maintained  his  superior  ascendant  over  an  enemy 
whose  seeming  changes  proceeded  from  the  total  want  of 
counsel  and  design.  From  his  camp,  on  the  confines  of  Italy, 
Alaric  attentively  observed  the  revolutions  of  the  palace, 
watched  the  progress  of  faction  and  discontent,  disguised  the 

3  Bob  qui  catholics  sects  Bant  inimici  intra  paiatium  militare  prohibemus. 
Nullus  nobis  sit  aliquA  ratione  conjunctus,  qni  a  nobis  fide  et  religions  disoordat. 
Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  42,  and  Gode(roy,s  Commentary,  tom.  vi.  p.  164. 
This  law  was  applied  in  the  utmost  latitude,  and  rigorously  executed.  Zoaunus, 
1.  v.  p.  364  [c.  46]. 
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hostile  aspect  of  a  Barbarian  invader,  and  assumed  the  more 
popular  appearance  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  great  Stilicho ; 
to  whose  virtues,  when  they  were  no  longer  formidable,  he 
could  pay  a  just  tribute  of  sincere  praise  and  regret.  The 
pressing  invitation  of  the  malcontents,  who  urged  the  king  of 
the  Goths  to  invade  Italy,  was  enforced  by  a  lively  sense  of  his 
personal  injuries ;  and  he  might  speciously  complain  that  the 
Imperial  ministers  still  delayed  and  eluded  the  payment  of  the 
four  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  which  had  been  granted  by  the 
Roman  senate  either  to  reward  his  services  or  to  appease  his 
fury.  His  decent  firmness  was  supported  by  an  artful  modera¬ 
tion,  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  designs.  He  re¬ 
quired  a  fair  and  reasonable  satisfaction;  but  he  gave  the 
strongest  assurances  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  it,  he  would 
immediately  retire.  He  refused  to  trust  the  faith  of  the  Romans, 
unless  Aetius  and  Jason,  the  sons  of  two  great  officers  of  state, 
were  sent  as  hostages  to  his  camp ;  but  he  offered  to  deliver, 
in  exchange,  several  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  Gothic  nation. 
The  modesty  of  Alaric  was  interpreted,  by  the  ministers  of 
Ravenna,  as  a  sure  evidence  of  his  weakness  and  fear.  They 
disdained  either  to  negotiate  a  treaty  or  to  assemble  an  army  ; 
and  with  a  rash  confidence,  derived  only  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  extreme  danger,  irretrievably  wasted  the  decisive 
moments  of  peace  and  war.  While  they  expected,  in  sullen 
silence,  that  the  Barbarians  should  evacuate  the  confines  of 
Italy,  Alaric,  with  bold  and  rapid  marches,  passed  the  Alps  and 
the  Po ;  hastily  pillaged  the  cities  of  Aquileia,  Altinum,  Con¬ 
cordia,  and  Cremona,  which  yielded  to  his  arms;4  increased 
his  forces  by  the  accession  of  thirty  thousand  auxiliaries  ;  and, 
without  meeting  a  single  enemy  in  the  field,  advanced  as  far 
as  the  edge  of  the  morass  which  protected  the  impregnable 
residence  of  the  emperor  of  the  West.  Instead  of  attempting 
the  hopeless  siege  of  Ravenna,  the  prudent  leader  of  the  Goths 
proceeded  to  Rimini,  stretched  his  ravages  along  the  sea-coast 
of  the  Hadriatic,  and  meditated  the  conquest  of  the  ancient 
mistress  of  the  world.  An  Italian  hermit,  whose  zeal  and 
sanctity  were  respected  by  the  Barbarians  themselves,  en¬ 
countered  the  victorious  monarch,  and  boldly  denounced  the 


4  [Thai  he  took  and  plundered  these  oities  is  not  implied  by  the  phrase  of 
Zwi&us(«araTplx«i)'  Cp.  *on  Wietersheim, (Jesohiohte  der  Ydlkerwanderong,2,  146.] 
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indignation  of  heaven  against  the  oppressors  of  the  earth ; 
but  the  saint  himself  was  so  confounded  by  the  solemn  assevera¬ 
tion  of  Alaric,  that  he  felt  a  secret  and  preternatural  impulse, 
which  directed,  and  even  compelled,  his  march  to  the  gates  of 
Borne.  He  felt  that  his  genius  and  his  fortune  were  equal  to 
the  most  arduous  enterprises ;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  he 
communicated  to  the  Goths  insensibly  removed  the  popular, 
and  almost  superstitious,  reverence  of  the  nations  for  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  name.  His  troops,  animated  by  the 
hopes  of  spoil,  followed  the  course  of  the  Flaminian  way, 
occupied  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennine,*  descended 
into  the  rich  plains  of  Umbria ;  and,  as  they  lay  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clitumnus,  might  wantonly  slaughter  and  devour 
the  milk-white  oxen,  which  had  been  so  long  reserved  for  the 
use  of  Roman  triumphs.4  A  lofty  situation  and  a  seasonable 
tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning  preserved  the  little  city  of 
Nami;  but  the  king  of  the  Goths,  despising  the  ignoble 
prey,  still  advanced  with  unabated  vigour ;  and,  after  he  had 
passed  through  the  stately  arches,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of 
Barbaric  victories,  he  pitched  his  camp  under  the  walls  of 
Rome.7 

Hannibal  During  a  period  of  six  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  the 
ot  Home  seat  of  empire  had  never  been  violated  by  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Hannibal8 
served  only  to  display  the  character  of  the  senate  and  people  ; 
of  a  senate  degraded,  rather  than  ennobled,  by  the  comparison 
of  an  assembly  of  kings ;  and  of  a  people  to  whom  the 
ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  ascribed  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 

8  Addison  (see  his  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  54,  edit.  Baskerville)  has  given  a  very 
pioturesqne  description  of  the  road  through  the  Apennine.  The  Goths  were  not 
at  leisure  to  observe  the  beauties  of  the  prospeot ;  but  they  were  pleased  to  find 
that  the  Saxa  Interoisa,  a  narrow  passage  which  Vespasian  had  out  through  the 
rock  (Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  tom.  i.  p.  618),  was  totally  neglected. 

6  Hino  albi,  Clitumne,  greges,  et  maxima  taurus 
Victims,  saspe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro 
Romanos  ad  templa  Deum  duxere  triumphoe. 

Besides  Virgil,  most  of  the  Latin  poets,  Propertius,  Luoan,  Silius,  Italieus, 
Claudian,  Ac.,  whose  passages  may  be  found  in  Cluverius  and  Addison,  have 
celebrated  the  triumphal  victims  of  the  Clitumnus. 

7  Some  ideas  of  the  march  of  Alaric  are  borrowed  from  the  journey  of 
Honorius  over  the  same  ground  (see  Claudian  in  vi.  Cons.  Hon.  494>522).  The 
measured  distance  between  Ravenna  and  Rome  was  254  Roman  miles.  Itinerar. 
Wesseling,  p.  126. 

8  The  march  and  retreat  of  Hannibal  are  described  by  Livy,  1.  xxvi.  c.  7,  8,  9, 
10,  II ;  and  the  reader  is  made  a  spectator  of  the  interesting  scene. 
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the  Hydra.9  Each  of  the  senators,  in  the  time  of  the  Punic 
war,  had  accomplished  his  term  of  military  service,  either  in  a 
subordinate  or  a  superior  station ;  and  the  decree  which  in¬ 
vested  with  temporary  command  all  those  who  had  been 
consuls  or  censors  or  dictators  gave  the  republic  the  immediate 
assistance  of  many  brave  and  experienced  generals.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  Roman  people  consisted  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  arms.10 
Fifty  thousand  had  already  died  in  the  defence  of  their  country ; 
and  the  twenty-three  legions  which  were  employed  in  the 
different  camps  of  Italy,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Spain, 
required  about  one  hundred  thousand  men.  But  there  still 
remained  an  equal  number  in  Rome,  and  the  adjacent  terri¬ 
tory,  who  were  animated  by  the  same  intrepid  courage ;  and 
every  citizen  was  trained,  from  his  earliest  youth,  in  the 
discipline  and  exercises  of  a  soldier.  Hannibal  was  astonished 
by  the  constancy  of  the  senate,  who,  without  raising  the  siege 
of  Capua  or  recalling  their  scattered  forces,  expected  his 
approach.  He  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  city ;  and  he  was  soon  in¬ 
formed  that  the  ground  on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent  was 
sold  for  an  adequate  price  at  a  public  auction  and  that  a  body 
of  troops  was  dismissed  by  an  opposite  road,  to  reinforce  the 
legions  of  Spain.11  He  led  his  Africans  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
where  he  found  three  armies  in  order  of  battle,  prepared  to 
receive  him ;  but  Hannibal  dreaded  the  event  of  a  combat 
from  which  he  could  not  hope  to  escape,  unless  he  destroyed 

9  These  comparisons  were  used  by  Oineas,  the  counsellor  of  Pyrrhus,  after  his 
return  from  his  embassy,  in  which  he  had  diligently  studied  the  discipline  and 
manners  of  Borne.  See  Plutarch,  in  Pyrrho,  tom.  ii.  p.  459  [c.  19]. 

10  In  the  three  census,  which  were  made  of  the  Roman  people,  about  the  time 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  numbers  stand  as  follows  (see  Livy,  Epitom.  1.  xx. 
Hist.  1.  xxvii.  36,  xxix.  37),  270,  213,  137,  108,  214,000.  The  fall  of  the  second, 
and  the  rise  of  the  third,  appears  so  enormous  that  several  critics,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  unanimity  of  the  Mss.,  have  suspected  some  corruption  of  the  text  of  Livy. 
(See  Drakenborch  ad  xxvii.  36,  and  Beaufort,  R4publique  Romaine,  tom.  i.  p. 
325.)  They  did  not  consider  that  the  second  census  was  taken  only  at  Borne, 
and  that  the  numbers  were  diminished,  not  only  by  the  death,  but  likewise  by  the 
absence ,  of  many  soldiers.  In  the  third  census ,  Livy  expressly  affirms  that  the 
legions  were  mustered  by  the  care  of  particular  commissaries.  From  the  numbers 
on  the  list  we  must  always  deduct  one  twelfth  above  three  score  and  incapable  of 
bearing  arms.  See  Population  de  la  France,  p.  72.  [On  the  Roman  census  see 
Beloch,  Die  Bevdlkerung  der  griechisch-romischen  Welt,  306  sqq.] 

11  Livy  considers  these  two  incidents  as  the  effects  only  of  ohance  and 
courage.  I  suspect  that  they  were  both  managed  by  the  admirable  policy  of  the 
senate. 
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the  last  of  his  enemies  ;  and  his  speedy  retreat  confessed  the 
invincible  courage  of  the  Romans. 

Genealogy  From  the  time  of  the  Punic  war  the  uninterrupted  succession 

senator!  of  senators  had  preserved  the  name  and  image  of  the  republic ; 
and  the  degenerate  subjects  of  Honorius  ambitiously  derived 
their  descent  from  the  heroes  who  had  repulsed  the  arms  of 
Hannibal  and  subdued  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  temporal 
honours  which  the  devout  Paula u  inherited  and  despised  are 
carefully  recapitulated  by  Jerom,  the  guide  of  her  conscience 
and  the  historian  of  her  life.  The  genealogy  of  her  father, 
Rogatus,  which  ascended  as  high  as  Agamemnon,  might  seem 
to  betray  a  Grecian  origin ;  but  her  mother,  Blaasilla,  numbered 
the  Scipios,  iEmilius  Paulus  and  the  Gracchi,  in  the  list  of  her 
ancestors;  and  Toxotius,  the  husband  of  Paula,  deduced  his 
royal  lineage  from  tineas,  the  father  of  the  Julian  line.  The 
vanity  of  the  rich  who  desired  to  be  noble  was  gratified  by  these 
lofty  pretensions.  Encouraged  by  the  applause  of  their  parasites, 
they  easily  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  were 
countenanced  in  some  measure  by  the  custom  of  adopting  the 
name  of  their  patron,  which  had  always  prevailed  among  the 
freedmen  and  clients  of  illustrious  families.  Most  of  those 
families,  however,  attaoked  by  so  many  causes  of  external  violence 
or  internal  decay,  were  gradually  extirpated ;  and  it  would  be 
more  reasonable  to  seek  for  a  lineal  descent  of  twenty  genera- 
tions  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  peaceful  solitude 
of  Apulia,  than  on  the  theatre  of  Rome,  the  seat  of  fortune,  of 
danger,  and  of  perpetual  revolutions.  Under  each  successive 
reign  and  from  every  province  of  the  empire,  a  crowd  of  hardy 
adventurers,  rising  to  eminence  by  their  talents  or  their  vices, 
usurped  the  wealth,  the  honours  and  the  palaces  of  Rome ;  and 
oppressed  or  protected  the  poor  and  humble  remains  of  con¬ 
sular  families ;  who  were  ignorant  perhaps  of  the  glory  of  their 
ancestors.12 

u  See  Jerom,  tom.  i.  p.  169,  170,  ad  Eufltochium  [ep.  108,  ed.  Migne,  i.  p.  878] ; 
he  bestows  on  Paula  the  splendid  titles  of  Graochorum  atirps,  sobolea  Scipionum, 
Panli  h  seres,  cujas  vocabulam  trahit,  Mart  ice  Papyri©  Maths  Africani  vera  et  germana 
propago.  This  particular  description  supposes  a  more  solid  title  than  the  surname  of 
Julius,  which  Toxotius  shared  with  a  thousand  families  of  the  Western  piovinoea. 
See  the  Index  of  Tacitus,  of  Gruter’a  Inscriptions,  Ac. 

u  Tacitus  (Annal.  iii.  55)  affirms  that  between  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  the  senate  was  gradually  filled  with  new  families  from  the 
Munioipia  and  colonies  of  Italy. 
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In  the  time  of  Jerom  and  Claudian,  the  senators  unanimously  Th«^ 
yielded  the  pre-eminence  to  the  Anician  line ;  and  a  slight  view  family 
of  their  history  will  serve  to  appreciate  the  rank  and  antiquity 
of  the  noble  families  which  contended  only  for  the  second  place.14 
During  the  first  five  ages  of  the  city  the  name  of  the  Anicians 
was  unknown ;  they  appear  to  have  derived  their  origin  from 
Prseneste ;  and  the  ambition  of  those  new  citizens  was  long 
satisfied  with  the  Plebeian  honours  of  tribunes  of  the  people.16 
One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  the 
family  was  ennobled  by  the  prsetorship  of  Anicius,  who  gloriously 
terminated  the  Illyrian  war  by  the  conquest  of  the  nation  and 
the  captivity  of  their  king.10  From  the  triumph  of  that  general, 
three  consulships  in  distant  periods  mark  the  succession  of  the 
Ajuician  name.17  From  the  reign  of  Diocletian  to  the  final  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  Western  empire  that  name  shone  with  a  lustre 
which  was  not  eclipsed  in  the  public  estimation  by  the  majesty 
of  the  Imperial  purple.18  The  several  branches  to  whom  it  was 
communicated  united,  by  marriage  or  inheritance,  the  wealth 
and  titles  of  the  Annian,  the  Petronian  and  the  Olybrian  houses ; 
and  in  each  generation  the  number  of  consulships  was  multiplied 
by  an  hereditary  claim.18  The  Anician  family  excelled  in  faith 

14  Neo  quisqaam  Procerum  tentet  (licet  ere  vetusto 
Fioreat  et  claro  cingatur  Roma  sonata) 

Se  jactare  parem ;  sed  primA  sede  relictA 
Aucheniis,  de  jure  licet  certare  secundo 

Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Oljbrii  Cobs.  18. 

Such  a  compliment  paid  to  the  obscure  name  of  the  Anchenii  has  amazed  the  critics ; 
bat  they  all  agree  that,  whatever  may  be  the  true  reading,  the  sense  of  Claudian  can 
be  applied  only  to  the  Anician  family. 

14  The  earliest  date  in  the  annals  of  Pighios  is  that  of  M.  Anicius  Gallas,  Trib. 

PL  a.u.c.  606.  Another  Tribune,  Q.  Anicius,  a.tj.o.  508,  is  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Pranestinus.  Livy  (xiv.  43)  places  the  Anicii  below  the  great  families 
of  Rome.  [Q.  Anicius  Pranestinus  was  ourule  radile  b.c.  304.] 

w  Livy,  xliv.  30,  31 ;  xlv.  3,  26,  43.  He  fairly  appreciates  the  merit  of  Animus 
and  justly  observes  that  his  fame  was  clouded  by  the  superior  lustre  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian,  which  preceded  the  Illyrian,  triumph. 

17  The  dates  of  the  three  consulships  are,  a.u.c.  593,  818,  967 ;  the  two  last 
under  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Caracalla.  The  second  of  these  consuls  distinguished 
himself  only  by  his  infamous  flattery  (Tacit.  Annal.  zv.  74),  but  even  the  evidence 
of  crimes,  if  they  bear  the  stamp  of  greatness  and  antiquity,  iB  admitted  without 
reluctance  to  prove  the  genealogy  of  a  noble  house. 

w  In  the  sixth  century  the  nobility  of  the  Anician  name  is  mentioned  (Oassiodor. 

Tartar.  1.  z.  Ep.  10, 12)  with  singular  respect  by  the  minister  of  a  Gothic  king  of 
Italy. 

- Fizus  in  omnes 

Oognatos  prooedit  honos ;  quemoumque  requiras 
HAc  de  stirpe  virum,  certum  est  de  Console  nasci. 

Per  fasces  numerantur  Avi,  semperque  renata 
Nobilitate  virent,  et  prolem  fata  sequuntur. 
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and  in  riches ;  they  were  the  first  of  the  Roman  senate  who 
embraced  Christianity ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Anicins  Julian, 
who  was  afterwards  consul  and  prefect  of  the  city,  atoned  for 
his  attachment  to  the  party  of  Maxentius  by  the  readiness  with 
which  he  accepted  the  religion  of  Constantine.30  Their  ample 
patrimony  was  increased  by  the  industry  of  Probus,  the  chief  of 
[Pr»t.  the  Anician  family ;  who  shared  with  Gratian  the  honours  of 
the  consulship,  and  exercised  four  times  the  high  office  of  Prse- 
n&iy  ass’  torian  prefect.21  His  immense  estates  were  scattered  oyer  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Roman  world ;  and,  though  the  public  might 
suspect  or  disapprove  the  methods  by  which  they  had  been 
acquired,  the  generosity  and  magnificence  of  that  fortunate 
statesman  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  clients  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  strangers.22  Such  was  the  respect  entertained  for  his 
memory  that  the  two  sons  of  Probus  in  their  earliest  youth,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  senate,  were  associated  in  the  consular 
dignity :  a  memorable  distinction  without  example  in  the  annals 
of  Rome.22 

wealth  of  <•  The  marbles  of  the  Anician  palace  ”  was  used  as  a  pro- 
nobiee  verbial  expression  of  opulence  and  splendour;24  but  the  nobles 
and  senators  of  Rome  aspired  in  due  gradation  to  imitate  that 
illustrious  family.  The  accurate  description  of  the  city,  which 
was  composed  in  the  Theodosian  age,  enumerates  one  thousand 
ut9oi  seven  hundred  and  eighty  homes,  the  residence  of  wealthy  and 
honourable  citizens.26  Many  of  these  stately  mansions  might 
almost  excuse  the  exaggeration  of  the  poet :  that  Rome  con- 

(Claudian  in  Prob.  et  Olyb.  OonsuJat.  12,  <&o.)  The  Annii,  whose  name  seems  to 
have  merged  in  the  Anician,  mark  the  Fasti  with  many  consulships,  from  the  time 
of  Vespasian  to  the  fourth  century. 

80  The  title  of  first  Christian  senator  may  be  justified  by  the  authority  of  Pra- 
dentius  (in  Symmaoh.  i.  553),  and  the  dislike  of  the  pagans  to  the  Anician  family. 
See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  183,  y.  p.  44.  Baron.  AnnaL  a.d. 
312,  No.  78,  a.d.  322,  No.  2. 

m  Probus  .  .  .  claritudine  generis  et  potentia  et  opum  magnitudine  oognitua 
Orbi  Romano,  per  quem  universum  poane  patrimonia  sparse  possedit,  juste  an  secus 
non  judicioli  est  nostri.  Ammian.  M&rceilin.  xxvii.  11.  His  children  and  widow 
erected  for  him  a  magnificent  tomb  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  demolished  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  make  room  for  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter.  Baronins 
who  laments  the  ruin  of  this  Christian  monument,  has  diligently  preserved  the  in- 
scriptions  and  basso-relievos.  See  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  395,  No.  5-17. 

“  Two  Persian  Satraps  travelled  to  Milan  and  Rome  to  hear  St.  Ambrose  and 
to  see  Probus  (Paulin,  in  Vit.  Ambros.).  Claudian  (in  Cons.  Probin.  et  Olybr.  30-60) 
seems  at  a  loss  how  to  express  the  glory  of  Probus. 

®  See  the  poem  which  Claudian  addressed  to  the  two  noble  youths. 

“  Secundums,  the  Maniohasan,  ap.  Baron.  Annal.  Ecoles.  a.d.  390,  No.  34. 

*  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  p.  89,  498,  500. 
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tained  a  multitude  of  palaces,  and  that  each  palace  was  equal  to 
a  city;  since  it  included  within  its  own  precincts  everything 
which  could  be  subservient  either  to  use  or  luxury :  markets, 
hippodromes,  temples,  fountains,  baths,  porticos,  shady  groves, 
and  artificial  aviaries.29  The  historian  Olympiodorus,  who 
represents  the  state  of  Borne  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Goths,27  continues  to  observe  that  several  of  the  richest  senators 
received  from  their  estates  an  annual  income  of  four  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling ;  without  computing  the  stated  provision  of  corn  and 
wine,  which,  had  they  been  sold,  might  have  equalled  in  value 
one-third  of  the  money.  Compared  to  this  immoderate  wealth, 
an  ordinary  revenue  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of 
gold  might  be  considered  as  no  more  than  adequate  to  the  dignity 
of  the  senatorian  rank,  which  required  many  expenses  of  a  public 
and  ostentatious  kind.  Several  examples  are  recorded  in  the 
age  of  Honorius,  of  vain  and  popular  nobles  who  celebrated  the 
year  of  their  prsetorship  by  a  festival,  which  lasted  seven  days 
and  cost  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.29  The 
estates  of  the  Roman  senators,  which  so  far  exceeded  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  modern  wealth,  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  Italy. 
Their  possessions  extended  far  beyond  the  Ionian  and  ASgean 
seas  to  the  most  distant  provinces ;  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  which 
Augustus  had  founded  as  an  eternal  monument  of  the  Actian 

*  Quid  loquar  inolusas  inter  laquearia  sylvas ; 

Vernnla  qu®  vario  carmine  ludit  avis. 

Cland.  Rutil.  Numatian  Itinerar.  ver.  111. 

The  poet  lived  at  the  time  ot  the  Oothio  invasion.  A  moderate  palace  would  have 
covered  Cinclnnatns’s  farm  of  four  acres  (Val.  Max.  iv.  4).  In  laxitatem  ruris 
excurrunt,  says  Seneca,  Epist.  114.  See  a  judioious  note  of  Mr.  Hume,  Essays,  vol. 
i.  p.  562,  last  8vo  edition. 

v  This  ourious  account  of  Borne  in  the  reign  of  Honorius  is  found  in  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  historian  Olympiodorus,  ap.  Photium,  p.  197  [fr.  43,  44,  F.  H.  G.  iv. 
p.  67]. 

”  The  sons  of  Alypius,  of  Symmaohus,  and  of  Maximus,  Bpent  during  their  re¬ 
spective  protorships  twelve  or  twenty  or  forty  centenaries  (or  hundredweight  ot  gold). 
8ee  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  197  [46.].  This  popular  estimation  allows  some  latitude ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  a  law  in  the  Theodosian  Codo  (1.  vi.  leg.  5)  which  fixes 
the  expense  of  the  first  prsetor  at  25,000,  of  the  second  at  20,000,  and  of  the  third  at 
15,000  folks.  The  name  otfollis  (see  M4m.  de  I’Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii. 
p.  727)  was  equally  applied  to  a  purse  of  125  pieces  of  silver,  and  to  a  small  oopper 
coin  of  the  value  of  nVj  part  of  that  purse.  In  the  former  sense  the  25,000  folles 
would  be  equal  to  150,000  1.,  in  the  latter  to  five  or  six  pounds  sterling.  The  one 
appears  extravagant  [but  is  the  true  amount],  the  other  is  ridiculous.  There  must 
have  existed  some  third  And  middle  value  whioh  is  understood :  but  ambiguity  is  an 
inexcusable  fault  in  the  language  of  laws. 
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victory,  was  the  property  of  the  devout  Paula;1*  and  it  is 
observed  by  Seneca  that  the  rivers  which  had  divided  hostile 
nations  now  flowed  through  the  lands  of  private  citizens.10 
According  to  their  temper  and  circumstances,  the  estates  of  the 
Romans  were  either  cultivated  by  the  labour  of  their  slaves  or 
granted,  for  a  certain  and  stipulated  rent,  to  the  industrious 
farmer.  The  economical  writers  of  antiquity  strenuously  re¬ 
commend  the  former  method  wherever  it  may  be  practicable ; 
but,  if  the  object  should  be  removed  by  its  distance  or  magni¬ 
tude  from  the  immediate  eye  of  the  master,  they  prefer  the 
active  care  of  an  old  hereditary  tenant,  attached  to  the  soil  and 
interested  in  the  produce,  to  the  mercenary  administration  of  a 
negligent,  perhaps  an  unfaithful,  steward.11 

Their  The  opulent  nobles  of  an  immense  capital,  who  were  never 

excited  by  the  pursuit  of  military  glory,  and  seldom  engaged  in 
the  occupations  of  civil  government,  naturally  resigned  their 
leisure  to  the  business  and  amusements  of  private  life.  At  Rome, 
commerce  was  always  held  in  contempt ;  but  the  senators,  from 
the  first  age  of  the  republic,  increased  their  patrimony,  and 
multiplied  their  clients,  by  the  lucrative  practice  of  usury ;  and 
the  obsolete  laws  were  eluded,  or  violated,  by  the  mutual  in¬ 
clinations  and  interest  of  both  parties.11  A  considerable  mass 
of  treasure  must  always  have  existed  at  Rome,  either  in  the 
current  coin  of  the  empire  or  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver 
plate ;  and  there  were  many  sideboards,  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 


“Nioopolis  ...  in  Actiaoo  littore  sits  possessions  vestro  none  pars  vel 
maxima  eat.  Jerom  in  profat.  comment,  ad  E  pistol.  ad  Titum,  tom.  ix.  p.  943 
[ed.  Migne,  vii.  p.  556].  M.  de  TiUemont  supposes,  Btrangely  enough,  that  it  was 
part  of  Agamemnon’s  inheritance.  M6m.  Ecc16b.  tom.  xii.  p.  85. 

*°Seneoa,  Epist.  lxxxix.  His  language  Js  of  the  declamatory  kind ;  but  de¬ 
clamation  oould  scarcely  exaggerate  the  avarroe  and  luxury  of  the  Romans.  The 
philosopher  himself  deserved  some  share  of  the  reproach ;  if  it  be  true  that  his 
rigorous  exaction  of  Quadragcnt tea,  above  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  whioh  he 
had  lent  at  high  interest,  provoked  a  rebellion  in  Britain  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxii.  p. 
1003  [o.  2]).  According  to  the  conjecture  of  Gale  (Antoninus’s  Itinerary  in  Britain, 
p.  92)  the  same  Faustinus  possessed  an  estate  near  Bury  in  Suffolk,  and  another  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

31  Volusius,  a  wealthy  senator  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  30),  always  preferred  tenants 
born  on  the  estate.  Columella,  who  received  this  maxim  from  him,  argues  very 
judiciously  on  the  subject.  De  Re  Rustic^,  1.  i.  o.  7,  p.  408,  edit.  Gesner,  Leipsig, 
1735. 

33  Valesius  (ad  Ammian.  xiv.  6)  has  proved  from  Chrysostom  and  Augustin 
that  the  senators  were  not  allowed  to  lend  money  at  usury.  Yet  it  appears  from 
the  Theodosian  Code  (see  Godefroy  ad  1.  ii.  tit.  xxxiii.  tom.  i.  p.  230-239)  that 
they  were  permitted  to  take  six  per  cent,  or  one  half  of  the  legal  interest ;  and, 
what  is  more  singular,  this  permission  was  granted  to  the  young  senators. 
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which  contained  more  solid  silver  than  had  been  transported  by 
Scipio  from  vanquished  Carthage.**  The  greater  part  of  the 
nobles,  who  dissipated  their  fortunes  in  profuse  luxury,  found 
themselves  poor  in  the  midBt  of  wealth,  and  idle  in  a  constant 
round  of  dissipation.  Their  desires  were  continually  gratified  by 
the  labour  of  a  thousand  hands ;  of  the  numerous  train  of  their 
domestic  slaves,  who  were  actuated  by  the  fear  of  punishment ; 
and  of  the  various  professions  of  artificers  and  merchants,  who 
were  more  powerfully  impelled  by  the  hopes  of  gain.  The 
ancients  were  destitute  of  many  of  the  conveniencies  of  life 
which  have  been  invented  or  improved  by  the  progress  of 
industry ;  and  the  plenty  of  glass  and  linen  has  diffused  more 
real  comforts  among  the  modern  nations  of  Europe  than  the 
senators  of  Rome  could  derive  from  all  the  refinements  of 
pompous  or  sensual  luxury.*1  Their  luxury  and  their  manners 
have  been  the  subject  of  minute  and  laborious  disquisition ;  but, 
as  such  inquiries  would  divert  me  too  long  from  the  design  of 
the  present  work,  I  shall  produce  an  authentic  state  of  Rome 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  is  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
period  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who 
prudently  chose  the  capital  of  the  empire  as  the  residence  the 
best  adapted  to  the  historian  of  his  own  times,  has  mixed  with 
the  narrative  of  public  events  a  lively  representation  of  the 
scenes  with  which  he  was  familiarly  conversant.  The  judicious 
reader  will  not  always  approve  the  asperity  of  censure,  the 
choice  of  circumstances,  or  the  style  of  expression;  he  will 
perhaps  detect  the  latent  prejudices  and  personal  resentments 
which  soured  the  temper  of  Ammianus  himself ;  but  he  will 
surely  observe,  with  philosophic  curiosity,  the  interesting  and 
original  picture  of  the  manners  of  Rome.*5 

0  Ptin.  Hist,  Natnr.  xxxiii.  50.  He  states  the  silver  at  only  4980  pounds,  which 
is  Increased  by  Livy  (xxx.  45)  to  100,023 :  the  former  seems  too  little  for  an  opulent 
city,  the  letter  too  much  for  any  private  Bideboard. 

M  The  learned  Arbuthnot  (Tables  of  Ancient  Goins,  p.  153)  has  observed 
with  humour,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  Augustus  had  neither  glass  to  his 
windows  nor  a  shirt  to  his  back.  Under  the  lower  empire,  the  use  of  linen  and 
glass  became  somewhat  more  common.  [Glass  was  used  in  the  age  of  Augustus.] 

0  It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  explain  the  liberties  which  I  have  taken  with  the 
text  of  Ammianus.  1.  I  have  melted  down  into  one  piece  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
fourteenth,  and  the  fourth  of  the  twenty- eighth,  book.  2.  I  have  given  order  and 
connexion  to  the  confused  mass  of  materials.  3.  I  have  softened  some  extravagant 
hyperboles  and  pared  away  some  superfluities  of  the  original.  4.  I  have  developed 
some  observations  which  were  insinuated  rather  than  expressed.  With  these 
allowances,  my  version  will  be  found,  not  literal  indeed,  but  faithful  and  exact. 
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otumetar  “The  greatness  of  Borne”  (such  is  the  language  of  the 
2?w“b r  historian)  “ was  founded  on  the  rare  and  almost  incredible 
Ammonal  alliance  of  virtue  and  of  fortune.  The  long  period  of  her  in- 
unu«  fancy  was  employed  in  a  laborious  struggle  against  the  tribes 
of  Italy,  the  neighbours  and  enemies  of  the  rising  city.  In 
the  strength  and  ardour  of  youth,  Bhe  sustained  the  storms  of 
war;  carried  her  victorious  arms  beyond  the  seas  and  the 
mountains;  and  brought  home  triumphal  laurels  from  every 
country  of  the  globe.  At  length,  verging  towards  old  age,  and 
sometimes  conquering  by  the  terror  only  of  her  name,  she 
sought  the  blessingB  of  ease  and  tranquillity.  The  venerable 
city,  which  had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  the  fiercest  nations, 
and  established  a  system  of  laws,  the  perpetual  guardians  of 
justice  and  freedom,  was  content,  like  a  wise  and  wealthy 
parent,  to  devolve  on  the  Caesars,  her  favourite  sons,  the  care  of 
governing  her  ample  patrimony  .**  A  secure  and  profound  peace, 
such  as  had  been  once  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  succeeded 
to  the  tumults  of  a  republic ;  while  Borne  was  still  adored  as  the 
queen  of  the  earth,  and  the  subject  nations  still  reverenced  the 
name  of  the  people  and  the  majesty  of  the  senate.  But  this 
native  splendour”  (continues  Ammianus)  “is  degraded  and 
sullied  by  the  conduct  of  some  nobles;  who,  unmindful  of 
their  own  dignity  and  of  that  of  their  country,  assume  an  un¬ 
bounded  licence  of  vice  and  folly.  They  contend  with  each 
other  in  the  empty  vanity  of  titles  and  surnames ;  and  curiously 
select  or  invent  the  most  lofty  and  sonorous  appellations, 
Beburrus,  or  Fabunius,  Pagonius,  or  Tarrasius,*7  which  may 
impress  the  ears  of  the  vulgar  with  astonishment  and  respect. 
From  a  vain  ambition  of  perpetuating  their  memory,  they  affect 


**  Claudian,  who  seems  to  have  read  the  history  of  Ammianus,  speaks  of  this 
great  revolution  in  a  much  less  oonrtly  style : 

Postqnam  jura  ferox  in  se  oommunia  Cmsar 
Transtulit ;  et  lapei  mores ;  desuetaque  priscis 
Artibus  in  gremiom  paciB  servile  recessi. 

De  Bell.  Gildonioo,  v.  49. 

37  The  minute  diligence  of  antiquarians  has  not  been  able  to  verify  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  names.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  were  invented  by  the  historian  himself, 
who  was  afraid  of  any  personal  satire  or  application.  [Not  so;  Paconius  is  oot 
uncommon,  op.,  for  example,  0.  I.  L.  xiv.  1444,  xii.  5038  ;  for  Rebumis,  cp. 
xiv.  413  ;  Tar&siusis  familiar.]  It  iB  certain,  however,  that  the  simple  denomina^ 
tions  of  the  Romans  were  gradually  lengthened  to  the  number  of  four,  five,  or 
even  seven  pompous  surnames;  as,  for  instance,  Marcus  Mascius  Memxoin* 
Furius  Balburius  Cacilianua  Placidus.  See  Nona,  Cenotaph.  Pisan.  Dissert,  iv. 
p.  483, 
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to  multiply  their  likeness  in  statues  of  bronze  and  marble ;  nor 
are  they  satisfied,  unless  those  statues  are  covered  with  plates 
of  gold :  an  honourable  distinction,  first  granted  to  Acilius  the 
consul,  after  he  had  subdued,  by  his  arms  and  counsels,  the 
power  of  king  Antiochus.  The  ostentation  of  displaying,  of 
magnifying  perhaps,  the  rent-roll  of  the  estates  which  they 
possess  in  all  the  provinces,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
provokes  the  just  resentment  of  every  man  who  recollects  that 
their  poor  and  invincible  ancestors  were  not  distinguished  from 
the  meanest  of  the  soldiers  by  the  delicacy  of  their  food  or  the 
splendour  of  their  apparel.  But  the  modem  nobles  measure 
their  rank  and  consequence  according  to  the  loftiness  of  their 
chariots18  and  the  weighty  magnificence  of  their  dress.  Their 
long  robes  of  silk  and  purple  float  in  the  wind ;  and,  as  they 
are  agitated,  by  art  or  accident,  they  occasionally  discover  the 
under  garments,  the  rich  tunics,  embroidered  with  the  figures 
of  various  animals. 39  Followed  by  a  train  of  fifty  servants, 
and  tearing  up  the  pavement,  they  move  along  the  streets 
with  the  same  impetuous  speed  as  if  they  travelled  with  post 
horses ;  and  the  example  of  the  senators  is  boldly  imitated  by 
the  matrons  and  ladies,  whose  covered  carriages  are  continu¬ 
ally  driving  round  the  immense  space  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 
Whenever  these  persons  of  high  distinction  condescend  to 
visit  the  public  baths,  they  assume,  on  their  entrance,  a  tone 
of  loud  and  insolent  command,  and  appropriate  to  their  own  use 
the  conveniences  which  were  designed  for  the  Boman  people. 
If,  in  these  places  of  mixed  and  general  resort,  they  meet  any 
of  the  infamous  ministers  of  their  pleasures,  they  express  their 
affection  by  a  tender  embrace ;  while  they  proudly  decline  the 
salutations  of  their  fellow-citizens,  who  are  not  permitted  to 

38  The  carruca ,  or  coaches,  of  the  Homans  were  often  of  solid  silver,  curiously 
carved  and  engraved  ;  and  the  trappings  of  the  mules  or  horses  were  embossed  with 
gold.  This  magnificence  continued  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Honorius  ; 
and  the  Appian  way  was  covered  with  the  splendid  equipages  of  the  nobles,  who 
came  out  to  meet  St.  Melania  when  she  returned  to  Rome,  six  years  before  the 
Gothic  siege  (Seneca,  epist.  Ixxxvii. ;  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  49  ;  Paulin.  Nolan, 
apud  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  397,  No.  5).  Yet  pomp  is  well  exchanged  for 
convenience  ;  and  a  plain  modern  coach  that  is  hung  upon  springs  is  much  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  silver  or  gold  carts  of  antiquity,  which  rolled  on  the  axle-tree  and  were 
exposed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

39  In  a  homily  of  Asterius,  bishop  of  Amasia,  M.  de  Valois  has  discovered  (ad 
Ammian.  xiv.  6)  that  this  was  a  new  fashion  ;  that  bears,  wolves,  lions  and  tigers, 
woods,  hunting-matches,  <fcc.,  were  represented  in  embroidery ;  and  that  the  more 
pious  ooxoombs  substituted  the  figure  or  legend  of  some  favourite  saint. 
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aspire  above  the  honour  of  kissing  their  hands  or  their  knees. 
As  soon  as  they  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  refreshment 
of  the  bath,  they  resume  their  rings,  and  the  other  ensigns  of 
their  dignity ;  select  from  their  private  wardrobe  of  the  finest 
linen,  such  as  might  suffice  for  a  dozen  persons,  the  garments 
the  most  agreeable  to  their  fancy,  and  maintain  till  their  de¬ 
parture  the  same  haughty  demeanour;  which  perhaps  might 
have  been  excused  in  the  great  Marcellus,  after  the  conquest 
of  Syracuse.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  heroes  undertake 
more  arduous  achievements ;  they  visit  their  estates  in  Italy, 
and  procure  themselves,  by  the  toil  of  servile  hands,  the 
amusements  of  the  chase.40  If  at  any  time,  but  more  especi¬ 
ally  on  a  hot  day,  they  have  courage  to  sail,  in  their  painted 
galleys,  from  the  Lucrine  lake41  to  their  elegant  villas  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Puteoli  and  Caieta,42  they  compare  their  own  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  marches  of  Caesar  and  Alexander.  Yet  should 
a  fly  presume  to  settle  on  the  silken  folds  of  their  gilded  um¬ 
brellas,  should  a  sunbeam  penetrate  through  some  unguarded 
and  imperceptible  chink,  they  deplore  their  intolerable  hard¬ 
ships,  and  lament  in  affected  language  that  they  were  not  born 
in  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,43  the  regions  of  eternal  darkness. 
In  these  journeys  into  the  country44  the  whole  body  of  the 

40  See  Pliny's  Epistles,  i.  6.  Three  wild  boars  were  allured  and  taken  in  the 
toils,  without  interrupting  the  studies  of  the  philosophic  sportsman. 

41  The  change  from  the  inauspicious  word  Avemus ,  which  stands  in  the  text, 
is  immaterial.  The  two  lakes,  Avemus  and  Lucrinus,  communicated  with  each 
other,  and  were  fashioned  by  the  stupendous  moles  of  Agrippa  into  the  Julian  port, 
whioh  opened,  through  a  narrow  entrance,  into  the  gulf  of  Puteoli.  Virgil,  who 
resided  on  the  spot,  has  described  (Georgia  ii.  161)  this  work  at  the  moment  of 
its  execution  ;  and  his  commentators,  especially  Catron,  have  derived  much  light 
from  Strabo,  Suetonius,  and  Dion.  Earthquakes  and  volcanos  have  changed  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  turned  the  Lucrine  lake,  sinoe  the  year  1568,  into  the 
Monte  Nuovo.  See  Camillo  Pellegrino,  Disoorsi  della  Campania  Felice,  p.  289, 
244,  <&c.,  Antoni i  Sanfelicii  Campania,  p.  13,  88. 

42  The  regna  Cumana  et  Puteolana ;  looa  csteroqui  valde  expetenda,  interpel- 
lantium  autem  multitudine  pmne  fugienda.  Cicero  ad  Attic,  xvi.  17. 

«  The  proverbial  expression  of  Cimmerian  darkness  was  originally  borrowed 
from  the  description  of  Homer  (in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey),  whioh  he 
applies  to  a  remote  and  fabulous  oountry  on  the  Bhores  of  the  ocean.  See  Eraami 
Adagia,  in  his  works,  tom.  ii.  p.  593,  the  Leyden  edition. 

44  We  may  learn  from  Seneca,  epist.  cxxiii.,  three  curious  circumstances  relative 
to  the  journeys  of  the  Homans.  1.  They  were  preceded  by  a  troop  of  Niunidian 
light  horse,  who  announced,  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  the  approach  of  a  great  man. 
2.  Their  baggage  mules  transported  not  only  the  precious  vases,  but  even  the 
fragile  vessels  of  crystal  and  murrat  which  last  is  almost  proved  by  the  learned 
French  translator  of  Seneca  (tom.  iii.  pp.  402-422)  to  mean  the  poroelainof  China  and 
Japan.  3.  The  beautiful  faces  of  the  young  slaves  were  covered  with  a  medicated 
crust  or  ointment,  whioh  secured  them  against  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  frost. 
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household  marches  with  their  master.  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  heavy  and  the  light  armed 
troops,  the  advanced  guard  and  the  rear,  are  marshalled  by 
the  skill  of  their  military  leaders;  so  the  domestic  officers, 
who  bear  a  rod  as  an  ensign  of  authority,  distribute  and  arrange 
the  numerous  train  of  slaves  and  attendants.  The  baggage 
and  wardrobe  move  in  the  front ;  and  are  immediately  followed 
by  a  multitude  of  cooks  and  inferior  ministers  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  kitchens  and  of  the  table.  The  main  body  is 
composed  of  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  slaves,  increased  by  the 
accidental  concourse  of  idle  or  dependent  plebeians.  The  rear 
is  closed  by  the  favourite  band  of  eunuchs,  distributed  from  age 
to  youth,  according  to  the  order  of  seniority.  Their  numbers 
and  their  deformity  excite  the  horror  of  the  indignant  spectators, 
who  are  ready  to  execrate  the  memory  of  Semiramis  for  the 
cruel  art  which  she  invented  of  frustrating  the  purposes  of 
nature  and  of  blasting  in  the  bud  the  hopes  of  future  genera¬ 
tions.  In  the  exercise  oFdomestlc  jurisdiction  the  nobles  of 
Rome  express  an  exquisite  sensibility  for  any  personal  injury, 
and  a  contemptuous  indifference  for  the  rest  of  the  human 
species.  When  they  have  called  for  warm  water,  if  a  slave 
has  been  tardy  in  his  obedience,  he  is  instantly  chastised  with 
three  hundred  lashes :  but  should  the  same  slave  commit  wilful 
murder,  the  master  will  mildly  observe  that  he  is  a  worthless 
fellow,  but  that,  if  he  repeats  the  offence,  he  shall  not  escape 
punishment.  Hospitality  was  formerly  the  virtue  of  the 
Romans ;  and  every  stranger  who  could  plead  either  merit  or 
misfortune  was  relieved  or  rewarded  by  their  generosity.  At 
present,  if  a  foreigner,  perhaps  of  no  contemptible  rank,  is 
introduced  to  one  of  the  proud  and  wealthy  senators,  he  is 
welcomed  indeed  in  the  first  audience,  with  such  warm  pro¬ 
fessions  and  such  kind  inquiries  that  he  retires,  enchanted 
with  the  affability  of  his  illustrious  friend,  and  full  of  regret 
that  he  had  so  long  delayed  his  journey  to  Rome,  the  native 
seat  of  manners  as  well  as  of  empire.  Secure  of  a  favourable 
reception,  he  repeats  his  visit  the  ensuing  day,  and  is  mortified 
by  the  discovery  that  his  person,  his  name,  and  his  country  are 
already  forgotten.  If  he  still  has  resolution  to  persevere,  he  is 
gradually  numbered  in  the  train  of  dependents,  and  obtains  the 
permission  to  pay  his  assiduous  and  unprofitable  court  to  a 
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haughty  patron,  incapable  of  gratitude  or  friendship;  who 
scarcely  deigns  to  remark  his  presence,  his  departure,  or  his 
return.  Whenever  the  rich  prepare  a  solemn  and  popular 
entertainment ; 46  whenever  they  celebrate,  with  profuse  and 
pernicious  luxury,  their  private  banquets;  the  choice  of  the 
guests  is  the  subject  of  anxious  deliberation.  The  modest,  the 
sober,  and  the  learned  are  seldom  preferred ;  and  the  nomen- 
clators,  who  are  commonly  swayed  by  interested  motives,  have 
the  address  to  insert,  in  the  list  of  invitations,  the  obscure 
names  of  the  most  worthless  of  mankind.  But  the  frequent  and 
familiar  companions  of  the  great  are  those  parasites  who  prac¬ 
tise  the  most  useful  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  flattery;  who  eagerly 
applaud  each  word  and  every  action  of  their  immortal  patron ; 
gaze  with  rapture  on  his  marble  columns  and  variegated  pave¬ 
ments  ;  and  strenuously  praise  the  pomp  and  elegance  which 
he  is  taught  to  consider  as  a  part  of  his  personal  merit.  At 
[dormice]  the  Roman  tables  the  birds,  the  squirrels' 48  or  the  fish,  which 
appear  of  an  uncommon  size,  are  contemplated  with  curious 
attention;  a  pair  of  scales  is  accurately  applied  to  ascertain 
their  real  weight ;  and,  while  the  more  rational  guests  are  dis¬ 
gusted  by  the  vain  and  tedious  repetition,  notaries  are  sum¬ 
moned  to  attest  by  an  authentic  record  the  truth  of  such  a 
marvellous  event. .  Another  method  of  introduction  into  the 
houses  and  society  of  the  great  is  derived  from  the  profession 
of  gaming,  or,  as  it  is  more  politely  styled,  of  play.  The  con¬ 
federates  are  united  by  a  strict  and  indissoluble  bond  of  friend- 

a  Distribute  solemnium  sportularum.  The  sportuke,  or  sporUllas ,  were  email 
baskets,  supposed  to  oontain  a  quantity  of  hot  provisions,  of  the  value  of  100 
quadrantes,  or  twelvepence  halfpenny,  which  were  ranged  in  order  in  the  hall,  and 
ostentatiously  distributed  to  the  hungry  or  servile  crowd  who  waited  at  the  door. 
This  indelicate  custom  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  epigrams  of  Martial  and 
the  satires  of  Juvenal.  See  likewise  Suetonius  in  Claud,  c.  21,  in  Neron.  c.  10, 
in  Domitian.  c.  4,  7.  These  baskets  of  provisions  were  afterwards  converted  into 
large  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  coin  or  plate,  which  were  mutually  given  and  accepted 
even  by  the  persons  of  the  highest  rank  (see  Symmach.  epist.  iv.  55,  ix.  124, 
and  Misoell.  p.  256)  on  solemn  occasions,  of  consulships,  marriages,  <fcc. 

46  The  want  of  an  English  name  obliges  me  to  refer  to  the  common  genus  of 
squirrels  the  Latin  glis,  the  French  loir :  a  little  animal  who  inhabits  the  woods, 
and  remains  torpid  in  cold  weather.  (See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  viii.  82.  Buffon, 
Hist.  Naturelle,  tom.  viii.  p.  158.  Pennant’s  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,  p.  28®.) 
The  art  of  rearing  and  fattening  great  numbers  of  glires  was  practised  in  Boman 
villas,  as  a  profitable  article  of  rural  economy  (Varro,  de  Re  Rustic^,  iii.  15). 
The  excessive  demand  of  them  for  luxurious  tables  was  increased  by  the  foolish 
prohibitions  of  the  Censors;  and  it  is  reported  that  they  are  still  esteemed  in 
modern  Rome,  and  are  frequently  sent  as  presents  by  the  Colonna  princes,  (See 
Brotier,  the  last  editor  of  Pliny,  tom.  ii.  p.  458,  apnd  Barboo,  1779.) 
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ship,  or  rather  of  conspiracy ;  a  superior  degree  of  skill  in  the 
Teaserarian  art  (which  may  be  interpreted  the  game  of  dice  and 
tables47)  is  a  sure  road  to  wealth  and  reputation.  A  master  of 
that  sublime  science,  who  in  a  supper  or  assembly  is  placed 
below  a  magistrate,  displays  in  his  countenance  the  surprise  and 
indignation  which  Cato  might  be  supposed  to  feel  when  he  was 
refused  the  prsetorship  by  the  votes  of  a  capricious  people.  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  seldom  engages  the  curiosity  of  the 
nobles,  who  abhor  the  fatigue  and  disdain  the  advantages  of 
study ;  and  the  only  books  which  they  peruse  are  the  satires  of 
Juvenal,  and  the  verbose  and  fabulous  histories  of  Marius  Maxi¬ 
mus.48  The  libraries  which  they  have  inherited  from  their 
fathers  are  secluded,  like  dreary  sepulchres,  from  the  light  of 
day.48  But  the  costly  instruments  of  the  theatre,  fluteB,  and 
enormous  lyres,  and  hydraulic  organs,  are  constructed  for  their 
use ;  and  the  harmony  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  in¬ 
cessantly  repeated  in  the  palaces  of  Borne.  In  those  palaces 
sound  is  preferred  to  sense ;  and  the  care  of  the  body  to  that 
of  the  mind.  It  is  allowed  as  a  salutary  maxim  that  the  light 
and  frivolous  suspicion  of  a  contagious  malady  is  of  sufficient 
weight  to  excuse  the  visits  of  the  most  intimate  friends ;  and 
even  the  servants  who  are  dispatched  to  make  the  decent  in¬ 
quiries  are  not  suffered  to  return  home  till  they  have  undergone 
the  ceremony  of  a  previous  ablution.  Yet  this  selfish  and  un¬ 
manly  delicacy  occasionally  yields  to  the  more  imperious  passion 
of  avarice.  The  prospect  of  gain  will  urge  a  rich  and  gouty 
senator  as  far  as  Spoleto ;  every  sentiment  of  arrogance  and 

47  This  game,  which  might  be  translated  by  the  more  familiar  names  of  tric¬ 
trac  or  backgammon ,  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  gravest  Romans ;  and  old 
Muoius  Sceevola,  the  lawyer,  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  skilful  player.  It  was 
called  ludus  duodecim  scriptorum,  from  the  twelve  scripta ,  or  lines,  which  equally 
divided  the  alveolus ,  or  table.  On  these  the  two  armies,  the  white  and  the  black, 
each  consisting  of  fifteen  men,  or  calculi ,  were  regularly  placed,  and  alternately 
moved,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  game,  and  the  ohanoes  of  the  tessera,  or 
dioe.  Dr.  Hyde,  who  diligently  traces  the  history  and  varieties  of  the  nerdiludvum 
(a  name  of  Persic  etymology)  from  Ireland  to  Japan,  pours  forth,  on  this  trifling 
subject,  a  copious  torrent  of  classic  and  Oriental  learning.  See  Syntagma  Dis- 
sertat.  tom.  ii.  p.  217-405. 

44  Marius  Maximus,  homo  omnium  verbosissimus,  qui  et  mythistoricis  se  volu- 
minibus  implicavit.  Vopisous,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  242  [xxix.  1,  2].  He  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  emperors  from  Trajan  to  Alexander  Severus.  See  Gerard  Vossius 
de  Historicis  Latin.  1.  ii.  c.  8,  in  his  works,  vol.  iv.  p.  57.  [Cp.  vol.  i.  App.  1,  p.  480.] 
This  satire  is  probably  exaggerated.  The  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius  and  the 
Epistles  of  Jerom  afford  satisfactory  proofs  that  Christian  theology  and  classio 
literature  were  studiously  cultivated  by  several  Romans  of  both  sexes  and  of  the 
highest  rank. 
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dignity  is  subdued  by  the  hopes  of  an  inheritance,  or  even  of  a 
legacy ;  and  a  wealthy,  childless  citizen  is  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Bomans.  The  art  of  obtaining  the  signature  of  a  favourable 
testament,  and  sometimes  of  hastening  the  moment  of  its 
execution,  is  perfectly  understood ;  and  it  has  happened  that  in 
the  same  house,  though  in  different  apartments,  a  husband 
and  a  wife,  with  the  laudable  design  of  over-reaching  each 
other,  have  summoned  their  respective  lawyers,  to  declare,  at 
the  same  time,  their  mutual  but  contradictory  intentions.  The 
distress  which  follows  and  chastises  extravagant  luxury  often 
reduces  the  great  to  the  use  of  the  most  humiliating  expedients. 
When  they  desire  to  borrow,  they  employ  the  base  and  suppli¬ 
cating  style  of  the  slave  in  the  comedy ;  but,  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  pay,  they  assume  the  royal  and  tragic  declamation 
of  the  grandsons  of  Hercules.  If  the  demand  is  repeated,  they 
readily  procure  some  trusty  sycophant,  instructed  to  maintain  a 
charge  of  poison  or  magic  against  the  insolent  creditor ;  who  is 
seldom  released  from  prison  till  he  has  signed  a  discharge  of  the 
whole  debt.  These  vices,  which  degrade  the  moral  character 
of  the  Romans,  are  mixed  with  a  puerile  superstition  that  dis¬ 
graces  their  understanding.  They  listen  with  confidence  to  the 
predictions  of  haruspices,  who  pretend  to  read  in  the  entrails  of 
victims  the  signs  of  future  greatness  and  prosperity ;  and  there 
are  many  who  do  not  presume  either  to  bathe,  or  to  dine,  or  to 
appear  in  public,  till  they  have  diligently  consulted,  according 
to  the  rules  of  astrology,  the  situation  of  Mercury  and  the 
aspect  of  the  moon.60  It  is  singular  enough  that  this  vain 
credulity  may  often  be  discovered  among  the  profane  sceptics, 
who  impiously  doubt  or  deny  the  existence  of  a  celestial 
power.” 

In  populous  cities  which  are  the  seat  of  commerce  and  manu¬ 
factures,  the  middle  ranks  of  inhabitants,  who  derive  their  sub¬ 
sistence  from  the  dexterity  or  labour  of  their  hands,  are  com¬ 
monly  the  most  prolific,  the  most  useful,  and  in  that  sense  the 
most  respectable  part  of  the  community.  But  the  plebeians  of 
Borne,  who  disdained  such  sedentary  and  servile  arts,  had  been 
oppressed  from  the  earliest  times,  by  the  weight  of  debt  and 
usury ;  and  the  husbandman,  during  the  term  of  his  military 

60  Macrobias,  the  friend  of  these  Roman  nobles,  considered  the  stare  as  the 
oaose,  or  at  least  the  signs,  of  future  events  (de  Soxnn.  Soipion.  1.  i.  o.  19,  p.  68). 
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service,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.*1 
The  lands  of  Italy,  which  had  been  originally  divided  among  the 
families  of  free  and  indigent  proprietors,  were  insensibly  pur¬ 
chased  or  usurped  by  the  avarice  of  the  nobles ;  and  in  the  age 
which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  republic  it  was  computed  that  only 
two  thousand  citizens  were  possessed  of  any  independent  sub¬ 
stance.62  Yet,  as  long  as  the  people  bestowed,  by  their  suffrages, 
the  honours  of  the  state,  the  command  of  the  legions,  and  the 
administration  of  wealthy  provinces,  their  conscious  pride  alle¬ 
viated,  in  some  measure,  the  hardships  of  poverty ;  and  their 
wants  were  seasonably  supplied  by  the  ambitious  liberality  of 
the  candidates,  who  aspired  to  secure  a  venal  majority  in  the 
thirty-five  tribes,  or  the  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  of 
Borne.  But,  when  the  prodigal  commons  had  imprudently 
alienated  not  only  the  me,  but  the  inheritance,  of  power,  they 
sunk,  under  the  reign  of  the  Gssars,  into  a  vile  and  wretched 
populace  which  must,  in  a  few  generations,  have  been  totally  ex¬ 
tinguished,  if  it  had  not  been  continually  recruited  by  the  manu¬ 
mission  of  Blaves  and  the  influx  of  strangers.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Hadrian  it  was  the  just  complaint  of  the  ingenuous 
natives  that  the  capital  had  attracted  the  vices  of  the  universe 
and  the  manners  of  the  most  opposite  nations.  The  intemper¬ 
ance  of  the  Gauls,  the  cunning  and  levity  of  the  Greeks,  the 
savage  obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians  and  Jews,  the  servile  temper 
of  the  Asiatics,  and  the  dissolute,  effeminate  prostitution  of  the 
Syrians,  were  mingled  in  the  various  multitude,  which,  under 
the  proud  and  false  denomination  of  Romans,  presumed  to 
despise  their  fellow-subjects,  and  even  their  sovereigns,  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  btebnal  citi.68 

81  The  histories  of  Livy  (see  particularly  vi.  86)  are  full  of  the  extortions  of  the 
rich,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  debtors.  The  melancholy  story  of  a  brave  old 
soldier  (Dionys.  Hal.  1.  vi.  o.  26,  p.  847,  edit.  Hudson,  and  Livy,  ii.  28)  must  have 
been  frequently  repeated  in  those  primitive  times,  which  have  been  so  undeservedly 
praised. 

09  Non  esse  in  civitate  duo  millia  hominum  qui  rem  haberent.  Oioero,  Offio.  ii. 
21,  and  Comment.  Paul.  Manut.  in  edit.  Grav.  This  vague  computation  was 
made  a.u.o.  649,  in  a  speech  of  the  tribune  Philippus,  and  it  was  his  object,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Gracchi  (see  Plutarch),  to  deplore,  and  perhaps  to  exaggerate, 
the  misery  of  the  common  people. 

08  Bee  the  third  Satire  (60-125)  of  Juvenal,  who  indignantly  complains 
- Quamvis  quota  portio  facie  Achai  I 

Jampridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes ; 

Et  linguam  et  mores,  <fec. 

Seneca,  when  he  proposes  to  comfort  his  mother  (Oonsolat.  ad  Helv.  o.  6)  by  the 
reflection  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  were  in  a  state  of  exile,  reminds  her  how 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Home  were  born  in  the  city. 
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Yet  the  name  of  that  city  was  still  pronounced  with  respect : 
the  frequent  and  capricious  tumults  of  its  inhabitants  were  in¬ 
dulged  with  impunity ;  and  the  successors  of  Constantine,  instead 
of  crushing  the  last  remains  of  the  democracy  by  the  strong  arm 
of  military  power,  embraced  the  mild  policy  of  Augustus,  and 
studied  to  relieve  the  poverty,  and  to  amuse  the  idleness,  of 
an  innumerable  people.64  I.  For  the  convenience  of  the  lazy 
plebeians  the  monthly  distributions  of  corn  were  converted 
into  a  daily  allowance  of  bread ;  a  great  number  of  ovens  was 
constructed  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense ;  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  each  citizen  who  was  furnished  with  a  ticket  as¬ 
cended  the  flight  of  steps  which  had  been  assigned  to  his  peculiar 
quarter  or  division,  and  received,  either  as  a  gift  or  at  a  very  low 
price,  a  loaf  of  bread  of  the  weight  of  three  pounds  for  the  use 
of  his  family.  II.  The  forests  of  Lucania,  whose  acorns  fattened 
large  droves  of  wild  hogs,66  afforded,  as  a  species  of  tribute,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cheap  and  wholesome  meat.  During  five 
months  of  the  year  a  regular  allowance  of  bacon  was  distributed 
to  the  poorer  citizens ;  and  the  annual  consumption  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  declined  from  its  former  lustre, 
was  ascertained  by  an  edict  of  Valentinian  the  Third,  at  three 
millions  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds.66  HI. 
In  the  manners  of  antiquity  the  use  of  oil  was  indispensable  for 
the  lamp  as  well  as  for  the  bath ;  and  the  annual  tax,  which 
was  imposed  on  Africa  for  the  benefit  of  Borne,  amounted  to  the 
weight  of  three  millions  of  pounds,  to  the  measure,  perhaps,  of 
three  hundred  thousand  English  gallons.  IV.  The  anxiety  of 
Augustus  to  provide  the  metropolis  with  sufficient  plenty  of 


64  Almost  all  that  is  said  of  the  bread,  baoon,  oil,  wine,  <&o.,  may  be  found  in  the 
fourteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  which  expressly  treats  of  the  police  of  the 
great  cities.  See  particularly  the  titles  iii.  iv.  xv.  xvi.  xvii.  xxiv.  The  colla¬ 
teral  testimonies  are  produced  in  Godefroy’s  Commentary,  and  it  is  needless  to 
transcribe  them.  According  to  a  law  of  Theodosius,  which  appreciates  in  money 
the  military  allowance,  a  piece  of  gold  (eleven  shillings)  was  equivalent  to  eighty 
pounds  of  bacon,  or  to  eighty  pounds  of  oil,  or  to  twelve  xnodii  (or  pecks)  of  salt 
(Cod.  Theod.  1.  viii.  tit.  iv.  leg.  17).  This  equation,  compared  with  another,  of 
seventy  pounds  of  bacon  for  an  amphora  (Cod.  Theod.  L  xiv.  tit.  iv.  leg.  4),  fixes 
the  price  of  wine  at  about  sixteen  pence  the  gallon. 

06  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Description  of  the  World  (p.  14  in  tom.  iii. 
Geograph.  Minor.  Hudson)  observes  of  Lucania,  in  his  barbarous  Latin,  fiegio 
obtima,  et  ipsa  omnibus  habunjjans,  et  lardum  multum  foras  emittit.  Propter 
quod  est  in  montibus,  cujus  ©scam  animalium  variam,  &0. 

M  See  Novell,  ad  oalcem  Cod.  Theod.  D.  Valent.  1.  1.  tit.  xv.  This  Law  was 
published  at  Borne,  29th  June,  a.d.  452. 
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com  was  not  extended  beyond  that  necessary  article  of  human 
subsistence ;  and,  when  the  popular  clamour  accused  the  dear¬ 
ness  and  scarcity  of  wine,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
grave  reformer  to  remind  his  subjects  that  no  man  could  reason¬ 
ably  complain  of  thirst  since  the  aqueducts  of  Agrippa  had 
introduced  into  the  city  so  many  copious  streams  of  pure  and 
salubrious  water.67  This  rigid  sobriety  was  insensibly  relaxed ; 
and,  although  the  generous  design  of  Aurelian 68  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  executed  in  its  full  extent,  the  use  of  wine  was 
allowed  on  very  easy  and  liberal  terms.  The  administration  of 
the  public  cellars  was  delegated  to  a  magistrate  of  honourable 
rank ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  vintage  of  Campania  was 
reserved  for  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  Borne. 

The  stupendous  aqueducts,  so  justly  celebrated  by  the  praises  un  of  the 
of  Augustus  himself,  replenished  the  Thermo e,  or  baths,  which  b*th«° 
had  been  constructed  in  every  part  of  the  city,  with  Imperial 
magnificence.  The  baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  were 
open,  at  stated  hours,  for  the  indiscriminate  service  of  the 
senators  and  the  people,  contained  about  sixteen  hundred  seats 
of  marble ;  and  more  than  three  thousand  were  reckoned  in  the 
baths  of  Diocletian.69  The  walls  of  the  lofty  apartments  were 
covered  with  curious  mosaics,  that  imitated  the  art  of  the  pencil 
in  the  elegance  of  design  and  the  variety  of  colours.  The 
Egyptian  granite  was  beautifully  incrusted  with  the  precious 
green  marble  of  Numidia ;  the  perpetual  stream  of  hot  water 
was  poured  into  the  capacious  basons,  through  so  many  wide 
mouths  of  bright  and  massy  silver ;  and  the  meanest  Roman 
could  purchase,  with  a  small  copper  coin,  the  daily  enjoyment 
of  a  scene  of  pomp  and  luxury,  which  might  excite  the  envy 
of  the  kings  of  Asia.60  From  these  stately  palaces  issued  a 
s warm  of  dirty  and  ragged  plebeians,  without  shoes,  and  with- 

r  Sueton.  in  August,  o.  42.  The  utmost  debauoh  of  the  emperor  himself,  in 
his  favourite  wine  of  Rhastia,  never  exceeded  a  Btxksrius  (an  English  pint).  Id.  o. 

77.  Torrentius  ad  loo.  and  Arbuthnot’s  Tables,  p.  86. 

58  His  design  was  to  plant  vineyards  along  the  sea-coast  of  Etruria  (Yopiscus, 
in  Hist.  August,  p.  225  [xxvi.  48,  2]),  the  dreary,  unwholesome,  uncultivated 
Afarsmms  of  modern  Tuscany. 

w  Olympiodor.  apud  Phot.  p.  197  [fr.  43]. 

90  Seneca  (epistol.  lxxxvi.)  compares  the  baths  of  Scipio  Afrioanus,  at  his  villa 
of  Liternum,  with  the  magnificence  (which  was  oontinually  increasing)  of  the  public 
baths  of  Rome,  long  before  the  stately  Therms  of  Antoninus  and  Diocletian  were 
erected.  The  quadrant  paid  for  admission  was  the  quarter  of  the  09,  about  one 
eighth  of  an  English  penny. 

▼oh.  in.— 21 
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oat  a  mantle ;  who  loitered  away  whole  days  in  the  street  or 
Forum,  to  hear  news,  and  to  hold  disputes ;  who  dissipated, 
in  extravagant  gaming,  the  miserable  pittance  of  their  wives 
and  children;  and  spent  the  hoars  of  the  night  in  obscure 
taverns  and  brothels  in  the  indulgence  of  gross  and  vulgar 
sensuality.41 

ounwud  But  the  most  lively  and  splendid  amusement  of  the  idle 
multitude  depended  on  the  frequent  exhibition  of  public  games 
and  spectacles.  The  piety  of  Christian  princes  had  suppressed 
the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators ;  but  the  Boman  people  still 
considered  the  Circus  as  their  home,  their  temple,  and  the  seat 
of  the  republic.  The  impatient  orowd  rushed  at  the  dawn  of 
day  to  secure  their  places,  and  there  were  many  who  passed  a 
sleepless  and  anxious  night  in  the  adjacent  porticos.  From  the 
morning  to  the  evening,  careless  of  the  sun  or  of  the  rain, 
the  spectators,  who  sometimes  amounted  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred  thousand,  remained  in  eager  attention ;  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  horses  and  charioteers,  their  minds  agitated  with 
hope  and  fear,  for  the  success  of  the  colours  which  they 
espoused:  and  the  happiness  of  Rome  appeared  to  hang  on 
the  event  of  a  race.02  The  same  immoderate  ardour  inspired 
their  clamours  and  their  applause,  as  often  as  they  were  enter¬ 
tained  with  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  and  the  various  modes 
of  theatrical  representation.  These  representations  in  modem 
capitals  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  pure  and  elegant 
school  of  taste,  and  perhaps  of  virtue.  But  the  Tragic  and 
Comic  Muse  of  the  Romans,  who  seldom  aspired  beyond  the 
imitation  of  Attic  genius,01  had  been  almost  totally  silent  since 

81  Ammianue  (1.  xiv.  o.  6,  and  1.  xxviii.  o.  41,  after  describing  the  luxury  and 
pride  of  the  nobles  of  Rome,  exposes,  with  equal  indignation,  the  yioes  and  follies 
of  the  oommon  people. 

03  Juvenal,  Satir.  xi.  191,  <&c.  The  expressions  of  the  historian  Ammianus  are 
not  less  Btrong  and  animated  than  those  of  the  satirist ;  and  both  the  one  and  the 
other  painted  from  the  life.  The  numbers  which  the  great  Circus  was  capable  of 
receiving  are  taken  from  the  original  Notitice  of  the  city.  The  differences  between 
them  prove  that  they  did  not  transcribe  each  other ;  but  the  sum  may  appear  in* 
credible,  though  the  oountry  on  these  occasions  flocked  to  the  oity.  [On  this  ques¬ 
tion  cp.  Lanciani,  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome,  pp.  92,  881.] 

w  Sometimes  indeed  they  composed  original  pieces. 

- Vestigia  Graca 

Ausi  deserere  et  celebrare  domestics  facta. 

Horat.  Epistol.  ad  Pisones,  285,  and  the  learned,  though  perplexed,  note  of  Dacier, 
who  might  have  allowed  the  name  of  tragedies  to  the  Brultu  and  the  Decius  o! 
Pacuvius,  or  to  the  Cato  of  Maternus.  The  Octavia,  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Senecas, 
Still  remains  a  very  unfavourable  specimen  of  Roman  tragedy.  [This  play  was  not 
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the  fall  of  the  republic;81  and  their  place  was  unworthily 
occupied  by  licentious  farce,  effeminate  music,  and  splendid 
pageantry.  The  pantomimes,86  who  maintained  their  reputa¬ 
tion  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  sixth  century,  expressed, 
without  the  use  of  words,  the  various  fables  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  antiquity;  and  the  perfection  of  their  art,  which 
sometimes  disarmed  the  gravity  of  the  philosopher,  always 
excited  the  applause  and  wonder  of  the  people.  The  vast  and 
magnificent  theatres  of  Borne  were  filled  by  three  thousand 
female  dancers,  and  by  three  thousand  singers,  with  the  masters 
of  the  respective  choruses.  Such  was  the  popular  favour  which 
they  enjoyed  that,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  all  strangers  were 
banished  from  the  city,  the  merit  of  contributing  to  the  public 
pleasures  exempted  them  from  a  law  which  was  strictly  executed 
against  the  professors  of  the  liberal  arts.88 

It  is  said  that  the  foolish  curiosity  of  Elagabalus  attempted  Poppiona- 
to  discover,  from  the  quantity  of  spiders’  webs,  the  number  of  Rome 
the  inhabitants  of  Borne.  A  more  rational  method  of  inquiry 
might  not  have  been  undeserving  of  the  attention  of  the  wisest 
princes,  who  could  easily  have  resolved  a  question  so  important 
for  the  Boman  government  and  so  interesting  to  succeeding 
ages.  The  births  and  deaths  of  the  citizens  were  duly  regis¬ 
tered;  and,  if  any  writer  of  antiquity  had  condescended  to 
mention  the  annual  amount,  or  the  common  average,  we  might 
now  produce  some  satisfactory  calculation,  which  would  destroy 
the  extravagant  assertions  of  critics,  and  perhaps  confirm  the 
modest  and  probable  conjectures  of  philosophers.87  The  most 


the  work  of  one  of  the  Senecas,  as  it  contains  a  reference  to  the  death  of  Nero,  but 
it  was  probably  written  soon  after  that  event.] 

**  In  the  time  of  Quintilian  and  Pliny,  a  tragic  poet  was  reduced  to  the  im¬ 
perfect  method  of  hiring  a  great  room,  and  reading  his  play  to  the  company  whom 
he  invited  for  that  purpose  (see  Dialog,  de  Oratoribus,  o.  9,  II,  and  Plin.  E pistol, 
▼ii.  17). 

*  See  the  Dialogue  of  Lucian,  intitled,  De  Saltatione,  tom.  ii.  p.  265-317,  edit. 
Beits.  The  pantomimes  obtained  the  honourable  name  of  x«ip<f<ro^oi ;  and  it  was 
required  that  they  should  be  conversant  with  almost  every  art  and  science.  Burette 
(in  the  M6m.  de  l’Aoad.  des  Inscrip.  tom.  i.  p.  127,  Ac.)  has  given  a  short  history  of 
the  art  of  pantomimes. 

40  Ammianus,  1.  xiv.  c.  6.  He  complains,  with  decent  indignation,  that  the 
streets  of  Borne  were  filled  with  crowds  of  females,  who  might  have  given  children 
to  the  state,  but  whose  only  occupation  was  to  curl  and  dress  their  hair,  and 
jaetari  volubilibus  gyris,  dum  exprimunt  innumera  simulacra,  qua  finxere  fabuto 
theatrales. 

47  Lips  ins  (tom.  iii.  p.  423,  de  Magnitud.  RomanA,  1.  iii.  o.  3)  and  Isaac  Vossius 
(Observat.  Var.  p.  26*34)  have  indulged  strange  dreams  of  four,  eight,  or  fourteen 
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diligent  researches  have  collected  only  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  ;  which,  slight  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  may  tend,  in 
some  degree,  to  illustrate  the  question  of  the  populousness  of 
ancient  Borne.  I.  When  the  capital  of  the  empire  was  besieged 
by  the  Goths,  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  accurately  measured 
by  Ammonius,  the  mathematician,  who  found  it  equal  to  twenty- 
one  miles.*8  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  form  of  the 
city  was  almost  that  of  a  circle,  the  geometrical  figure  which  is 
known  to  contain  the  largest  space  within  any  given  circum¬ 
ference.  n.  The  architect  Vitruvius,  who  flourished  in  the 
Augustan  age,  and  whose  evidence  on  this  occasion  has  peculiar 
weight  and  authority,  observes  that  the  innumerable  habitations 
of  the  Roman  people  would  have  spread  themselves  far  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  city ;  and  that  the  want  of  ground, 
which  was  probably  contracted  on  every  side  by  gardens  and 
villas,  suggested  the  common,  though  inconvenient,  practice  of 
raising  the  houses  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air.*8  But 
the  loftiness  of  these  buildings,  which  often  consisted  of  hasty 
work  and  insufficient  materials,  was  the  cause  of  frequent  and 
fatal  accidents ;  and  it  was  repeatedly  enacted  by  Augustus,  as 
well  as  by  Nero,  that  the  height  of  private  edifices  within  the 
walls  of  Borne  should  not  exceed  the  measure  of  seventy  feet 
from  the  ground.70  III.  Juvenal71  laments,  as  it  should  seem 


millions  in  Borne.  Mr.  Home  (Essays,  voL  i.  p.  450-457),  with  admirable  good 
sense  and  scepticism,  betrays  some  secret  disposition  to  extenuate  the  popnlousness 
of  anoient  times. 

86  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  197  [fr.  48].  See  Fabrioius,  Bibl.  Gnoc.  tom.  lx.  p. 

400. 

*  In  eA  autern  majestate  urbis  et  civium  infinite  frequentiA  innomerabiles 
habitations  opus  fuit  explioare.  Ergo,  com  recipere  non  posset  area  plana  tantam 
multitudinem  [ad  habitandnm]  in  urbe,  ad  anxilinm  altitndinis  eedifioiorum  res  ipsa 
ooegit  devenire.  Vitrav.  ii.  8.  This  passage,  which  I  owe  to  Yossins,  is  clear,  strong, 
and  comprehensive. 

70  The  successive  testimonies  of  Pliny,  Aristides,  Olaudian,  Rutiiius,  Ac.  prove 
the  insufficiency  of  these  restrictive  edicts.  See  Lipsius,  de  Magnitud.  Romani,  1. 
iii.  c.  4. 


- Tabulate  tibi  jam  tertia  fumant ; 

Tu  nesois ;  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imis, 
Ultimus  ardebit  quern  tegula  sola  tuetur 
A  pluviA. 


Juvenal.  S&tir.  iii.  199. 

71  Read  the  whole  third  satire,  but  particularly  166,  293,  Ac.  The  description 
of  a  crowded  insula  or  lodging-house  in  Petronius  (c.  95,  97)  perfectly  tallies  with 
the  complaints  of  Juvenal;  and  we  learn  from  legal  authority  that  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  (Heineocius,  Hist.  Juris  Roman,  c.  iv.  p.  181)  the  ordinary  rent  of  the 
several  cenacula ,  or  apartments  of  an  insula ,  annually  produced  forty  thousand 
sesterces,  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  (Pandect.  1.  xix.  tit.  ii. 
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from  his  own  experience,  the  hardships  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
to  whom  he  addresses  the  salutary  advice  of  emigrating,  without 
delay,  from  the  smoke  of  Borne,  since  they  might  purchase,  in 
the  little  towns  of  Italy,  a  cheerful,  commodious  dwelling,  at  the 
same  price  which  they  annually  paid  for  a  dark  and  miserable 
lodging.  House-rent  was  therefore  immoderately  dear;  the 
rich  acquired,  at  an  enormous  expense,  the  ground,  which  they 
covered  with  palaces  and  gardens ;  but  the  body  of  the  Roman 
people  was  crowded  into  a  narrow  space;  and  the  different 
floors  and  apartments  of  the  same  house  were  divided,  as  it  is 
still  the  custom  of  Paris  and  other  cities,  among  several  families 
of  plebeians.  IV.  The  total  number  of  houses  in  the  fourteen 
regions  of  the  city  is  accurately  stated  in  the  description  of 
Borne  composed  under  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and  they  amount 
to  forty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-two.78  The  [<8.999] 
two  classes  of  dom.ua  and  of  irntUce,  into  which  they  are  divided, 
include  all  the  habitations  of  the  capital,  of  every  rank  and 
condition,  from  the  marble  palace  of  the  Anicii,  with  a  numer¬ 
ous  establishment  of  freedmen  and  slaves,  to  the  lofty  and 
narrow  lodging-house,  where  the  poet  Codrus  and  his  wife  were 
permitted  to  hire  a  wretched  garret  immediately  under  the  tiles. 

If  we  adopt  the  same  average  which,  under  similar  circumstances, 
has  been  found  applicable  to  Paris,73  and  indifferently  allow 
about  twenty-five  persons  for  each  house  of  every  degree,  we 
may  fairly  estimate  the  inhabitants  of  Borne  at  twelve  hundred 
thousand :  a  number  which  cannot  be  thought  excessive  for  the 
capital  of  a  mighty  empire,  though  it  exceeds  the  populousness 
of  the  greatest  cities  of  modern  Europe.74 


No.  30),  a  sum  which  proves  at  once  the  large  extent  and  high  value  of  those 
oommon  buildings. 

71  This  sum  total  is  composed  of  1780  [1790]  domus,  or  great  houses,  of  46,009 
insula,  or  plebeian  habitations  (see  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  1.  iii.  p.  88),  and  these 
numbers  are  ascertained  by  the  agreement  of  the  texts  of  the  different  Notitia . 
Nardini,  1.  viii.  p.  498,  500. 

79  See  that  accurate  writer  M.  de  Messanoe,  Recherches  sur  la  Population,  p. 
175-187.  From  probable  or  certain  grounds,  he  assigns  to  Paris  23,565  houses, 
71,114  families,  and  576,630  inhabitants. 

74  This  computation  is  not  very  different  from  that  which  M.  Brotier,  the  last 
editor  of  Tacitus  (tom.  ii.  p.  380),  has  assumed  from  similar  principles ;  though  he 
seems  to  aim  at  a  degree  of  precision  which  it  is  neither  possible  nor  important  to 
obtain.  [This  computation  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  Bunsen,  for  the  age 
of  Augustus :  1,300,000,  and  that  of  von  Wietersheim  (1,350,000).  Gregorovius  puts 
the  population  of  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  fifth  century  as  low  as  300,000,  Hodgkin 
at  about  1,000,000,  op.  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  i.  p.  814.  Belooh’s  estimate  for  the 
first  three  centuries  a.d.  is  800,000 ;  see  above,  vol.  i.  Appendix  25.] 
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ofsome^y  Such  was  the  state  of  Borne  under  the  reign  of  Honorius ; 
the  Goth*,  at  the  time  when  the  Gothic  army  formed  the  siege,  or  rather 
the  blockade,  of  the  city.7®  By  a  skilful  disposition  of  his 
numerous  forces,  who  impatiently  watched  the  moment  of  an 
assault,  AJaric  encompassed  the  walls,  commanded  the  twelve 
principal  gates,  intercepted  all  communication  with  the  adjacent 
country,  and  vigilantly  guarded  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber, 
from  which  the  Bomans  derived  the  surest  and  most  plentiful 
supply  of  provisions.  The  first  emotions  of  the  nobles  and  of 
the  people  were  those  of  surprise  and  indignation,  that  a  vile 
Barbarian  should  dare  to  insult  the  capital  of  the  world ;  but 
their  arrogance  was  soon  humbled  by  misfortune ;  and  their 
unmanly  rage,  instead  of  being  directed  against  an  enemy  in 
arms,  was  meanly  exercised  on  a  defenceless  and  innocent 
victim.  Perhaps  in  the  person  of  Serena  the  Bomans  might 
have  respected  the  niece  of  Theodosius,  the  aunt,  nay  even  the 
adopted  mother,  of  the  reigning  emperor:  but  they  abhorred 
the  widow  of  Stilicho ;  and  they  listened  with  credulous  passion 
to  the  tale  of  calumny  which  accused  her  of  maintaining  a 
secret  and  criminal  correspondence  with  the  Gothic  invader. 
Actuated,  or  overawed,  by  the  same  popular  frenzy,  the  senate, 
without  requiring  any  evidence  of  her  guilt,  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  her  death.  Serena  was  ignominiously  strangled ; 
and  the  infatuated  multitude  were  astonished  to  find  that  this 
cruel  act  of  injustice  did  not  immediately  produce  the  retreat 
of  the  Barbarians  and  the  deliverance  of  the  city.  That  un- 
F&mtne  fortunate  city  gradually  experienced  the  distress  of  scarcity,  and 
at  length  the  horrid  calamities  of  famine.  The  daily  allow¬ 
ance  of  three  pounds  of  bread  was  reduced  to  one-half,  to  one- 
third,  to  nothing ;  and  the  price  of  com  still  continued  to  rise 
in  a  rapid  and  extravagant  proportion.  The  poorer  citizens,  who 
were  unable  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  solicited  the 
precarious  charity  of  the  rich;  and  for  a  while  the  public 
misery  was  alleviated  by  the  humanity  of  Laeta,  the  widow  of 
the  emperor  Gratian,  who  had  fixed  her  residence  at  Borne, 
and  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  indigent  the  princely  re- 

71  For  the  events  of  the  first  siege  of  Borne,  which  are  often  confounded  with 
those  of  the  seoond  and  third,  see  Zoeimos,  1.  v.  p.  360-864  [o.  38  599.] ;  Sozomen, 
1.  ix.  0.  6;  Olympiodoros,  ap.  Phot.  p.  180  [fr.  8,  F.  H.  G.  iv.];  Pbilostorgius, 
1.  xii.  0.  3;  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  467-746. 
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venue  which  she  annually  received  from  the  grateful  successors 
of  her  husband.78  But  these  private  and  temporary  donatives 
were  insufficient  to  appease  the  hunger  of  a  numerous  people ; 
and  the  progress  of  famine  invaded  the  marble  palaces  of  the 
senators  themselves.  The  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  luxury,  discovered  how 
little  is  requisite  to  supply  the  demands  of  nature ;  and  lavished 
their  unavailing  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  to  obtain  the  coarse 
and  scanty  sustenance  which  they  would  formerly  have  re¬ 
jected  with  disdain.  The  food  the  most  repugnant  to  sense  or 
imagination,  the  aliments  the  most  unwholesome  and  pernici¬ 
ous  to  the  constitution,  were  eagerly  devoured  and  fiercely  dis¬ 
puted  by  the  rage  of  hunger.  A  dark  suspicion  was  enter¬ 
tained  that  some  desperate  wretches  fed  on  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  whom  they  had  secretly  murdered ;  and  even 
mothers  (such  was  the  horrid  conflict  of  the  two  most  power¬ 
ful  instincts  implanted  by  nature  in  the  human  breast) — even 
mothers  are  said  to  have  tasted  the  flesh  of  their  slaughtered 
infants!77  Many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Borne  ex¬ 
pired  in  their  houses,  or  in  the  streets,  for  want  of  sustenance ; 
and,  as  the  public  sepulchres  without  the  walls  were  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  the  stench  which  arose  from  so  many 
putrid  and  unburied  carcases  infected  the  air,  and  the  miseries 
of  famine  were  succeeded  and  aggravated  by  the  contagion  of 
pestilential  disease.  The  assurances  of  speedy  and  effectual  Plane 
relief,  which  were  repeatedly  transmitted  from  the  court  of 
Bavenna,  supported  for  some  time  the  fainting  resolution  of 
the  Romans,  till  at  length  the  despair  of  any  human  aid 
tempted  them  to  accept  the  offers  of  a  preternatural  deliver-  sapenti- 
ance.  Pompeianus,  prefect  of  the  city,  had  been  persuaded, Uon 
by  the  art  of  fanaticism  of  some  Tuscan  diviners,  that,  by  the 
mysterious  force  of  spells  and  sacrifices,  they  could  extract  the 
lightning  from  the  clouds,  and  point  those  celestial  fires  against 

78  The  mother  of  Lota  was  named  Pissumena.  Her  father,  family,  and  country 
are  unknown.  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  59. 

77  Ad  nefandos  cibos  erupit  esnrientinm  rabies,  et  sna  invicem  membra  laniarunt, 
dam  mater  non  parcit  lactenti  inf  antis ;  et  recipit  utero,  quern  paullo  ante  effuderat. 

Jerom  ad  Principiam,  tom.  i.  p.  221  [ep.  127 ;  Migne,  i.  p.  1094],  The  same  horrid 
oircnmBtance  is  likewise  told  of  the  sieges  of  Jerusalem  and  Paris.  For  the  latter, 
compare  the  tenth  book  of  the  Henriade,  and  the  Journal  de  Henri  IV.  tom.  i.  p. 

47-88 ;  and  observe  that  a  plain  narrative  of  facts  is  much  more  pathetio  than  the 
most  laboured  descriptions  of  epic  poetry. 
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the  camp  of  the  Barbarians.78  The  important  secret  was  com- 
municated  to  Innocent,  the  bishop  of  Borne ;  and  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  is  accused,  perhaps  without  foundation,  of  prefer¬ 
ring  the  safety  of  the  republic  to  the  rigid  severity  of  the 
Christian  worship.  But,  when  the  question  was  agitated  in 
the  senate ;  when  it  was  proposed,  as  an  essential  condition, 
that  those  sacrifices  should  be  performed  in  the  Capitol,  by  the 
authority,  and  in  the  presence  of,  the  magistrates ;  the  majority 
of  that  respectable  assembly,  apprehensive  either  of  the  Divine 
or  of  the  Imperial  displeasure,  refused  to  join  in  an  act  which 
appeared  almost  equivalent  to  the  public  restoration  of  Pagan¬ 
ism.79 

Aiuio  »o-  The  last  resource  of  the  Romans  was  in  the  clemency,  or 
ransom,  at  least  in  the  moderation,  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  The 
the  siege!*  senate,  who  in  this  emergency  assumed  the  supreme  powers  of 
father  toe]  government,  appointed  two  ambassadors  to  negotiate  with  the 
enemy.  This  important  trust  was  delegated  to  Basilius,  a 
senator,  of  Spanish  extraction,  and  already  conspicuous  in  the 
tPrimi-  administration  of  provinces :  and  to  John,  the  first  tribune  of 
SriwunJ]  the  notaries,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified  by  his  dexterity  in 
business  as  well  as  by  his  former  intimacy  with  the  Gothic 
prince.  When  they  were  introduced  into  his  presence,  they 
declared,  perhaps  in  a  more  lofty  style  than  became  their 
abject  condition,  that  the  Bomans  were  resolved  to  maintain 
their  dignity,  either  in  peace  or  war;  and  that,  if  Alaric 
refused  them  a  fair  and  honourable  capitulation,  he  might 


78  ZofiimtLB  (L  ▼.  p.  356,  856  [c.  41])  speaks  of  these  ceremonies  like  a  Greek 
unacquainted  with  the  national  superstition  of  Rome  and  Tuscanj.  I  suspect 
that  they  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  Becret  and  the  public ;  the  former  were  prob¬ 
ably  an  imitation  of  the  arts  and  spells  by  which  Numa  had  drawn  down  Jupiter 
and  his  thunder  on  Mount  Aventine. 

- Quid  agant  laqueis,  qtue  carmina  dicant, 

Qu&que  trahant  superis  sedibus  arte  Jovem, 

Scire  nefas  homini. 

The  ancilia ,  or  shields  of  Mars,  the  pignora  Imperii ,  which  were  carried  in  solemn 
procession  on  the  calends  of  March,  derived  their  origin  from  this  mysterious  event 
(Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  259-398).  It  was  probably  designed  to  revive  this  ancient  festival, 
which  had  been  suppressed  by  Theodosius.  In  that  case,  we  recover  a  chrono¬ 
logical  date  (March  the  1st,  a.d.  409)  which  has  not  hitherto  been  observed.  [An 
improbable  guess.  The  siege  of  Rome  was  certainly  raised  in  a.d.  408.] 

70Sozomen  (l.  ix.  c.  6)  insinuates  that  the  experiment  was  actually,  though  un¬ 
successfully,  made ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Innocent :  and  Tillemocit 
(M6m.  Ecc1£b.  tom.  x.  p.  645)  is  determined  not  to  believe  that  a  pope  oould  be 
guilty  of  suoh  impious  condescension.  [The  episode  of  Pompeianus  seems  to  have 
taken  place  after  the  embassy  of  Basilius  and  John.] 
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sound  his  trumpets,  and  prepare  to  give  battle  to  an  innumer¬ 
able  people,  exercised  in  arms  and  animated  by  despair.  “  The 
thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  it  is  mowed,”  was  the  concise  reply 
of  the  Barbarian ;  and  this  rustic  metaphor  was  accompanied  by 
a  loud  and  insulting  laugh,  expressive  of  his  contempt  for  the 
menaces  of  an  unwarlike  populace,  enervated  by  luxury  before 
they  were  emaciated  by  famine.  He  then  condescended  to 
fix  the  ransom,  which  he  would  accept  as  the  price  of  his 
retreat  from  the  walls  of  Borne :  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
city,  whether  it  were  the  property  of  the  state  or  of  individuals ; 
all  the  rich  and  precious  moveables;  and  all  the  slaves  who 
could  prove  their  title  to  the  name  of  Barbarians.  The 
ministers  of  the  senate  presumed  to  ask,  in  a  modest  and 
suppliant  tone,  “If  such,  0  king!  are  your  demands,  what  do 
you  intend  to  leave  us  ?  ”  “  Your  livbs,”  replied  the  haughty 

conqueror :  they  trembled  and  retired.  Yet,  before  they  retired, 
a  short  suspension  of  arms  was  granted,  which  allowed  some 
time  for  a  more  temperate  negotiation.  The  stem  features  of 
Alaric  were  insensibly  relaxed ;  he  abated  much  of  the  rigour  of 
his  terms ;  and  at  length  consented  to  raise  the  siege,  on  the 
immediate  payment  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  of  thirty  [4986.0001 
thousand  pounds  of  silver,  of  four  thousand  robes  of  silk,  of  three t£90,0an 
thousand  pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,80  and  of  three  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  pepper.81  But  the  public  treasury  was  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  the  annual  rents  of  the  great  estates  in  Italy  and  the 
provinces  were  intercepted  by  the  calamities  of  war ;  the  gold 
and  gems  had  been  exchanged  during  the  famine  for  the  vilest 
sustenance ;  the  hoards  of  secret  wealth  were  still  concealed  by 
the  obstinacy  of  avarice ;  and  some  remains  of  consecrated  spoils 
afforded  the  only  resource  that  could  avert  the  impending  ruin 
of  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  satisfied  the  rapacious 
demands  of  Alaric,  they  were  restored,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty.  Several  of  the  gates  were 
cautiously  opened ;  the  importation  of  provisions  from  the  river 

80  [Bather,  hides  dyed  scarlet.] 

al  Pepper  was  a  favourite  ingredient  of  the  most  expensive  Boman  cookery,  and 
the  best  sort  commonly  sold  for  fifteen  denarii,  or  ten  shillings,  the  pound.  See 
Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  14.  It  was  brought  from  India ;  and  the  same  country, 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  still  affords  the  greatest  plenty ;  but  the  improvement  of  trade 
and  navigation  has  multiplied  the  quantity  and  reduced  the  price.  See  Histoire 
Politique  et  Philosophique,  Ac.,  tom.  i.  p.  457. 
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and  the  adjacent  conntry  was  no  longer  obstructed  by  the  Goths ; 
the  citizens  resorted  in  crowds  to  the  free  market,  which  was 
held  during  three  days  in  the  suburbs ;  and,  while  the  merchants 
who  undertook  this  gainful  trade  made  a  considerable  profit,  the 
future  subsistence  of  the  city  was  secured  by  the  ample  magazines 
which  were  deposited  in  the  public  and  private  granaries.  A 
more  regular  discipline  than  could  have  been  expected  was 
maintained  in  the  camp  of  Alaric;  and  the  wise  Barbarian 
U.d.  mb]  justified  his  regard  for  the  faith  of  treaties  by  the  just  severity 
with  which  he  chastised  a  party  of  licentious  Goths,  who  had 
insulted  some  Roman  citizens  on  the  road  to  Ostia.  His  army, 
enriched  by  the  contributions  of  the  capital,  slowly  advanced  into 
the  fair  and  fruitful  province  of  Tuscany,  where  he  proposed  to 
establish  his  winter-quarters ;  and  the  Gothic  standard  became 
the  refuge  of  forty  thousand  Barbarian  slaves,  who  had  broke 
their  chains,  and  aspired,  under  the  command  of  their  great 
deliverer,  to  revenge  the  injuries  and  the  disgrace  of  their  cruel 
servitude.  About  the  same  time,  he  received  a  more  honourable 
reinforcement  of  Goths  and  Huns,  whom  Adolphus,1 “  the  brother 
of  his  wife,  had  conducted,  at  his  pressing  invitation,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Tiber,  and  who  had  cut 
their  way,  with  some  difficulty  and  loss,  through  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Imperial  troops.  A  victorious  leader,  who 
united  the  daring  spirit  of  a  Barbarian  with  the  art  and  discipline 
of  a  Roman  general,  was  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men ;  and  Italy  pronounced,  with  terror  and  respect, 
the  formidable  name  of  Alaric.81 

Fruit] e«»  At  the  distance  of  fourteen  centuries,  we  may  be  satisfied 

tloui*  for  with  relating  the  military  exploits  of  the  conquerors  of  Rome 
^4ob  without  presuming  to  investigate  the  motives  of  their  political 
conduct.  In  the  midst  of  his  apparent  prosperity,  Alaric  was 
conscious,  perhaps,  of  some  secret  weakness,  some  internal 
defect;  or  perhaps  the  moderation  which  he  displayed  was 
intended  only  to  deceive  and  disarm  the  easy  credulity  of  the 

“  This  Gothic  chieftain  is  called,  by  Jorn&ndes  and  Isidore,  Athaulphus ;  by 
Zosimus  and  Orosius,  Ataulphus ,  and  by  Olympiodorus,  Adaulphus .  I  nave  used 
the  celebrated  name  of  Adolphus,  which  seems  to  be  authorized  by  the  practice  of 
the  Swedes,  the  sons  or  brothers  of  the  ancient  Goths. 

85  The  treaty  between  Aiario  and  the  Romans,  &c„  is  taken  from  Zosimus,  L  ▼. 
p.  854,  355,  358,  359,  362,  363  [41,  42].  The  additional  circumstances  are  too  few 
and  trifling  to  require  any  other  quotation.  [Hodgkin  conjectures  that  Alaric'a 
army  at  this  time  "ranged  between  50,000  and  100,000  men,"  i.  p.  812.] 
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ministers  of  Honoring.  The  king  of  the  Goths  repeatedly 
declared  that  it  was  his  desire  to  be  considered  as  the  friend 
of  peace  and  of  the  Eomans.  Three  senators,  at  his  earnest 
request,  were  sent  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  to 
solicit  the  exchange  of  hostages  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty;  and  the  proposals,  which  he  more  clearly  expressed 
during  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  could  only  inspire  a 
doubt  of  his  sincerity,  as  they  might  seem  inadequate  to  the 
state  of  his  fortune.  The  Barbarian  still  aspired  to  the  rank 
of  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  West ;  he  stipulated  an 
annual  subsidy  of  corn  and  money ;  and  he  chose  the  provinces 
of  Dalmatia,  Noricum,  and  Venetia,  for  the  seat  of  his  new 
kingdom,  which  would  have  commanded  the  important  com¬ 
munication  between  Italy  and  the  Danube.  If  these  modest 
terms  should  be  rejected,  Alaric  shewed  a  disposition  to  re¬ 
linquish  his  pecuniary  demands,  and  even  to  content  himself 
with  the  possession  of  Noricum :  an  exhausted  and  impoverished 
country,  perpetually  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians 
of  Germany.84  But  the  hopes  of  peace  were  disappointed  by 
the  weak  obstinacy,  or  interested  views,  of  the  minister  Olym¬ 
pics.  Without  listening  to  the  salutary  remonstrances  of  the 
senate,  he  dismissed  their  ambassadors  under  the  conduct  of 
a  military  escort,  too  numerous  for  a  retinue  of  honour  and 
too  feeble  for  an  army  of  defence.  Six  thousand  Dalmatians, 
the  flower  of  the  Imperial  legions,  were  ordered  to  march  from 
Ravenna  to  Borne,  through  an  open  country,  which  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  formidable  myriads  of  the  Barbarians.  These 
brave  legionaries,  encompassed  and  betrayed,  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  ministerial  folly;  their  general,  Yalens,  with  an  hundred 
soldiers,  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle;  and  one  of  the 
ambassadors,  who  could  no  longer  claim  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations,  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  freedom  with  a 
ransom  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Yet  Alaric,  instead 
of  resenting  this  act  of  impotent  hostility,  immediately  renewed 
his  proposals  of  peace ;  and  the  second  embassy  of  the  Boman 
senate,  which  derived  weight  and  dignity  from  the  presence  of 
Innocent,  bishop  of  the  city,  was  guarded  from  the  dangers  of 
the  road  by  a  detachment  of  Gothic  soldiers.86 

*  Zosimns,  L  y.  p.  867,  B68t  369  [c.  48.  Bee  below,  note  90]. 

*  Zosimns,  L  ▼.  p.  360,  361,  392  [45].  The  bishop,  by  remaining  at  Bavenna, 
escaped  the  impending  calamities  of  the  city.  0 rosins,  1.  vii.  o.  89,  p.  573. 
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and  sno- 
oession  of 
ministers 


[Not  Mag. 
Mil.  but 
oount  of 
niyricum] 


Olympias 88  might  have  continued  to  insult  the  just  resent¬ 
ment  of  a  people  who  loudly  accused  him  as  the  author  of  the 
public  calamities ;  but  his  power  was  undermined  by  the  secret 
intrigues  of  the  palace.  The  favourite  eunuchs  transferred  the 
government  of  Honorius  and  the  empire  to  Jovius,  the  PrsBtorian 
prefect :  an  unworthy  servant,  who  did  not  atone  by  the  merit 
of  personal  attachment  for  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  his 
administration.  The  exile  or  escape  of  the  guilty  Olympius 
reserved  him  for  more  vicissitudes  of  fortune :  he  experienced 
the  adventures  of  an  obscure  and  wandering  life ;  he  again  rose 
to  power ;  he  fell  a  second  time  into  disgrace ;  his  ears  were 
cut  off ;  he  expired  under  the  lash ;  and  his  ignominious  death 
afforded  a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  friends  of  Stilicho.  After 
the  removal  of  Olympius,  whose  character  was  deeply  tainted 
with  religious  fanaticism,  the  Pagans  and  heretics  were  delivered 
from  the  impolitic  proscription  which  excluded  them  from  the 
dignities  of  the  state.  The  brave  G-ennerid,87  a  soldier  of  Bar¬ 
barian  origin  who  still  adhered  to  the  worship  of  his  ancestors, 
had  been  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  military  belt ;  and,  though  he 
was  repeatedly  assured  by  the  emperor  himself  that  laws  were 
not  made  for  persons  of  his  rank  or  merit,  he  refused  to  accept 
any  partial  dispensation,  and  persevered  in  honourable  disgrace 
till  he  had  extorted  a  general  act  of  justice  from  the  distress  of 
the  Roman  government.  The  conduct  of  Gennerid  in  the  im¬ 
portant  station,  to  which  he  was  promoted  or  restored,  of  master- 
general  of  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  Noricum  and  Rhsetia 88  seemed  to 
revive  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the  republic.  From  a  life  of 
idleness  and  want  his  troops  were  soon  habituated  to  severe 
exercise  and  plentiful  subsistence ;  and  his  private  generosity 
often  supplied  the  rewards  which  were  denied  by  the  avarice 


**  For  the  adventures  of  Olympius  and  hie  successors  in  the  ministry,  see 
Zosimns,  L  v.  p.  868,  865,  866  [45  tgq.]  and  Olymplodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  160,  181 
[fr.  8, 18]. 

87  Zosimns  (1.  v.  p.  864  [46])  relates  this  oireumstance  with  visible  complacency, 
and  celebrates  the  character  of  Gennerid  as  the  last  glory  of  expiring  paganism. 
Very  different  were  the  sentiments  of  the  oonnoil  of  Carthage,  who  deputed  four 
bishops  to  the  court  of  Ravenna  to  oomplain  of  the  law  wbioh  had  just  been 
enacted  that  all  conversions  to  Christianity  should  be  free  and  voluntary.  See 
Baronius,  Annal.  Ecoles.  a.d.  409,  No.  12,  a.d.  410,  No.  47,  48. 

88  [The  opportunity  may  be  seized  to  oorrect  the  text  of  Zosimns,  v.  46,  where 
the  Vatican  codex  gives :  Spra  ffrpar'rjyby  sal  tup  tWur  Scat  notarial  r«  rlt  tr m  n) 
Napixour  teal  'Pot robs  i<pb\a rrop.  Mendelssohn  well  suggests  Ixip  for  SaAmv,  but  we 
should  keep  lAAnr  and  read :  teal  rip  iuw  h«r  Soot  Ilaierdt  r«  veto  hm  ml  i.tx] 
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or  poverty  of  the  court  of  Ravenna.  The  valour  of  Gennerid, 
formidable  to  the  adjacent  Barbarians,  was  the  firmest  bulwark 
of  the  Illyrian  frontier;  and  his  vigilant  care  assisted  the 
empire  with  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  Huns,  who  arrived 
on  the  confines  of  Italy,  attended  by  such  a  convoy  of  provisions 
and  Buch  a  numerous  train  of  sheep  and  oxen  as  might  have 
been  sufficient  not  only  for  the  march  of  an  army  but  for  the 
settlement  of  a  colony.  But  the  court  and  councils  of  Honorius 
still  remained  a  scene  of  weakness  and  distraction,  of  corruption 
and  anarchy.  Instigated  by  the  praefect  Jovius  the  guards 
rose  in  furious  mutiny,  and  demanded  the  heads  of  two  lAt  cumui 
generals,  and  of  the  two  principal  eunuchs.  The  generals, 
under  a  perfidious  promise  of  safety,  were  sent  on  shipboard, 
and  privately  executed ;  while  the  favour  of  the  eunuchs  pro¬ 
cured  them  a  mild  and  secure  exile  at  Milan  and  Constantinople. 
Eusebius  the  eunuch  and  the  Barbarian  Allobich  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  bedchamber  and  of  the  guards ;  and  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  these  subordinate  ministers  was  the  cause  of 
their  mutual  destruction.  By  the  insolent  order  of  the  count  of 
the  domestics  the  great  chamberlain  was  shamefully  beaten  to 
death  with  sticks  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  emperor ; 
and  the  subsequent  assassination  of  Allobich  in  the  midst  of  a 
public  procession  is  the  only  circumstance  of  his  life  in  which 
Honorius  discovered  the  faintest  symptom  of  courage  or  resent¬ 
ment.  Yet,  before  they  fell,  Eusebius  and  Allobich  had  con¬ 
tributed  their  part  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire  by  opposing  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  Jovius,  from  a  selfish  and  perhaps  a 
criminal  motive,  had  negotiated  with  Alaric  in  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  under  the  walls  of  Rimini.  During  the  absence  of  Jovius  [Arimin- 
the  emperor  was  persuaded  to  assume  a  lofty  tone  of  inflexible 111113 
dignity,  such  as  neither  his  situation  nor  his  character  could 
enable  him  to  support ;  and  a  letter  signed  with  the  name  of 
Honorius  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  Praetorian  praefect, 
granting  him  a  free  permission  to  dispose  of  the  public  money, 
but  Bteraly  refusing  to  prostitute  the  military  honours  of  Rome 
to  the  proud  demands  of  a  Barbarian.  This  letter  was  im¬ 
prudently  communicated  to  Alaric  himself ;  and  the  Goth,  who 
in  the  whole  transaction  had  behaved  with  temper  and  decency, 
expressed  in  the  most  outrageous  language  his  lively  sense  of 
the  insult  so  wantonly  offered  to  his  person  and  to  his  nation. 
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The  conference  of  Bimini  was  hastily  interrupted;  and  the 
prefect  Jovius  on  his  return  to  Ravenna  was  compelled  to  adopt, 
and  even  to  encourage,  the  fashionable  opinions  of  the  court. 
By  his  advice  and  example  the  principal  officers  of  the  state  and 
army  were  obliged  to  swear  that,  without  listening,  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  any  condition  of  peace,  they  would  still  persevere 
in  perpetual  and  implacable  war  against  the  enemy  of  the  re¬ 
public.  This  rash  engagement  opposed  an  insuperable  bar  to 
all  future  negotiation.  The  ministers  of  Honorius  were  heard 
to  declare  that,  if  they  had  only  invoked  the  name  of  the 
Deity,  they  would  consult  the  public  safety  and  trust  their  souIb 
to  the  mercy  of  Heaven ;  but  they  had  sworn  by  the  sacred  head 
of  the  emperor  himself ;  they  had  touched  in  solemn  oeremony 
that  august  seat  of  majesty  and  wisdom ;  and  the  violation  of 
their  oath  would  expose  them  to  the  temporal  penalties  of 
sacrilege  and  rebellion.88 

s«oond  While  the  emperor  and  his  court  enjoyed,  with  Bullen  pride, 

Borne  br  the  security  of  the  marshes  and  fortifications  of  Ravenna,  they 

abandoned  Rome  almost  without  defence  to  the  resentment  of 
Alaric.  Yet  such  was  the  moderation  which  he  still  preserved 
or  affected  that,  as  he  moved  with  his  army  along  the  Flaminian 
way,  he  successively  dispatched  the  bishops  of  the  towns  of  Italy 
to  reiterate  his  offers  of  peace  and  to  conjure  the  emperor  that 
he  would  save  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  from  hostile  fire  and 
the  sword  of  the  Barbarians.80  These  impending  calamities  were 
however  averted,  not  indeed  by  the  wisdom  of  Honorius,  but  by 
the  prudence  or  humanity  of  the  Gothic  king;  who  employed 
a  milder,  though  not  less  effectual,  method  of  conquest.  Instead 
of  assaulting  the  capital,  he  successfully  directed  his  efforts 
against  the  Port  of  Ostia,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  stupen¬ 
dous  works  of  Roman  magnificence.81  The  accidents  to  which 


®Zos.  1.  v.  p.  867,  868,  869  [48,  49].  This  custom  ol  swearing  by  the  head, 
or  life,  or  safety,  or  genius  of  the  sovereign  was  of  the  highest  antiquity,  both  in 
Egypt  (Genesis,  xlii.  15)  and  Scythia.  It  was  soon  transferred  by  flattery  to  the 
Ctesars ;  and  Tertullian  complains  that  it  was  the  only  oath  which  the  Romans  of 
his  time  affected  to  reverence.  See  an  elegant  Dissertation  of  the  Abb4  Maseieu 
on  the  Oaths  of  the  Ancients,  in  the  M£m.  de  l’Acadcmie  dee  Inscriptions,  tom.  i. 
p.  208,  209. 

*»  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  868, 369  [50].  I  have  softened  the  expressions  of  Alarie,  who 
expatiates  in  too  florid  a  manner  on  the  history  of  Rome.  [It  was  now  that  Alarie 
offered  to  be  content  with  Noricum,  see  above,  note  84.] 

n  See  Sueton.  in  Claud,  o.  20,  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lx.  p.  949,  edit.  Reimar  [o.  11],  and 
the  lively  description  of  Juvenal,  Satir.  xii.  75,  Ac.  In  the  sixteenth  century  when 
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the  precarious  subsistence  of  the  city  was  continually  exposed  in 
a  winter-navigation  and  an  open  road  had  suggested  to  the 
genius  of  the  first  Cesar  the  useful  design  which  was  executed 
under  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  artificial  moles  which  formed 
the  narrow  entrance  advanced  far  into  the  sea  and  firmly  repelled 
the  fury  of  the  waves,  while  the  largest  vessels  securely  rode  at 
anchor  within  three  deep  and  capacious  basons,  which  received 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Tiber,  about  two  miles  from  the 
ancient  colony  of  Ostia.*1  The  Boman  Port  insensibly  swelled 
to  the  size  of  an  episcopal  city,**  where  the  com  of  Africa  was 
deposited  in  spacious  granaries  for  the  use  of  the  capital.  As 
soon  as  Alaric  was  in  possession  of  that  important  place,  he 
summoned  the  city  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  his  demands 
were  enforced  by  the  positive  declaration  that  a  refusal  or  even 
a  delay  should  be  instantly  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
magazines,  on  which  the  life  of  the  Boman  people  depended. 
The  clamours  of  that  people  and  the  terror  of  famine  subdued 
the  pride  of  the  senate ;  they  listened  without  reluctance  to  the 
proposal  of  placing  a  new  emperor  on  the  throne  of  the  un¬ 
worthy  Honoring;  and  the  suffrage  of  the  Gothic  conqueror 


the  remains  of  this  Augustan  port  were  still  visible,  the  antiquarians  sketched  the 
plan  /see  d'Anville,  M4m.  de  l’Acad4mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxx.  p.  198)  and  de¬ 
clared  with  enthusiasm  that  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  would  be  unable  to  execute 
so  great  a  work  (Bergier,  Hist,  des  grands  CheminB  des  Romains,  tom.  ii.  p.  856). 

n  The  Ostia  Tiberina  (see  Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  1.  iii.  p.  870-879)  in  the  plural 
number,  the  two  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  were  separated  by  the  Holy  Island,  an  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle,  whose  sides  were  each  of  them  computed  at  about  two  miles. 
The  oolony  of  Ostia  was  founded  immediately  beyond  the  left  or  southern,  and  the 
Port  immediately  beyond  the  right  or  northern,  branch  of  the  river ;  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  their  remains  measures  something  more  than  two  miles  on  Cin- 
ffolani’s  map.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  sand  and  mud  deposited  by  the  Tiber 
had  choked  the  harbour  of  Ostia ;  the  progress  of  the  same  cause  has  added  much 
to  the  size  of  the  Holy  Island,  and  gradually  left  both  Ostia  and  the  Port  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distanoe  from  the  shore.  The  dry  channels  (fiumi  morti)  and  the  large 
estuaries  fst&gno  di  Ponente,  di  Levante)  mark  the  changes  of  the  river  and  the 
efforts  of  tne  sea.  Consult,  for  the  present  state  of  this  dreary  and  desolate  tract, 
the  excellent  map  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  by  the  mathematicians  of  Benedict 
XIV. ;  an  actual  survey  of  the  Agro  Romano ,  in  six  sheets,  by  Cingolani,  whioh 
contains  113,819  rubbia  (about  570,000  acres) ;  and  the  large  topographical  map  of 
Ameti  in  eight  sheets.  [Cp.  Prooopius,  B.  G.  i.  26 ;  Cassiodorus,  vii.  9 ;  and  the 
description  of  Gregorovius,  Borne  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  p.  400.] 

"As  early  as  the  third  (Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel,  part  ii.  voL  iii. 
p.  89-92),  or  at  least  the  fourth,  century  (Carol,  a  Sancto  Paulo,  Notit.  Eodee.  p. 
47),  the  Port  of  Rome  was  an  episcopal  city,  whioh  was  demolished,  as  it  should 
seem,  in  the  ninth  century,  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.  during  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs. 
It  is  now  reduced  to  an  inn,  a  church  and  the  house  or  palace  of  the  bishop,  who 
ranks  as  one  of  six  cardinal  bishops  of  the  Romish  church.  See  Eschinard,  Des- 
orilione  di  Rome  et  del]'  Agro  Romano,  p.  828. 
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bestowed  the  purple  on  Attains,  prefect  of  the  city.  The  grate¬ 
ful  monarch  immediately  acknowledged  his  protector  as  master- 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  West ;  Adolphus,  with  the  rank  of 
count  of  the  domestics,  obtained  the  custody  of  the  person  of 
Attains ;  and  the  two  hostile  nations  seemed  to  be  united  in  the 
closest  bands  of  friendship  and  alliance.91 

The  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  open,  and  the  new  emperor 
of  the  Romans,  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the  Gothic 
arms,  was  conducted  in  tumultuous  procession,  to  the  palace  of 
Augustus  and  Trajan.  After  he  had  distributed  the  civil  and 
military  dignities  among  his  favourites  and  followers,  Attains 
convened  an  assembly  of  the  senate ;  before  whom,  in  a  formal 
and  florid  speech,  he  asserted  his  resolution  of  restoring  the 
majesty  of  the  republic,  and  of  uniting  to  the  empire  the 
provinces  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  which  had  once  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  Such  extravagant  promises  inspired 
every  reasonable  citizen  with  a  just  contempt  for  the  character 
of  an  unwarlike  usurper ;  whose  elevation  was  the  deepest  and 
most  ignominious  wound  which  the  republic  had  yet  sustained 
from  the  insolence  of  the  Barbarians.  But  the  populace,  with 
their  usual  levity,  applauded  the  change  of  masters.  The  public 
discontent  was  favourable  to  the  rival  of  Honorius;  and  the 
sectaries,  oppressed  by  his  persecuting  edicts,  expected  some 
degree  of  countenance,  or  at  least  of  toleration,  from  a  prince 
who,  in  his  native  country  of  Ionia,  had  been  educated  in  the 
Pagan  superstition,  and  who  had  since  received  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  from  the  hands  of  an  Arian  bishop.96  The  first  days 
of  the  reign  of  Attains  were  fair  and  prosperous.  An  officer  of 
confidence  was  sent  with  an  inconsiderable  body  of  troops  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  Africa ;  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  terror  of  the  Gothic  powers;  and,  though  the 
city  of  Bologna  made  a  vigorous  and  effectual  resistance,  the 
people  of  Milan,  dissatisfied  perhaps  with  the  absence  of 
Honorius,  accepted,  with  loud  acclamations,  the  choice  of  the 

M  For  the  elevation  of  Attains  consult  Zosimns,  L  vi.  p.  377-880  [7  sqq.]  ;  Solo¬ 
mon,  1.  ix.  o.  8,  9 ;  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  180,  181  [fr.  13] ;  Philoetorg.  1.  xii. 
o.  3,  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  470. 

95  We  may  admit  the  evidence  of  Sozomen  for  the  Arian  baptism,  and  that 
Philostorgins  for  the  Pagan  education,  of  Attains.  The  visible  joy  of  Zosimns,  and 
the  discontent  which  he  imputes  to  the  Anioian  family,  are  very  unfavourable  to  the 
Christianity  of  the  new  emperor. 
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Roman  senate.  At  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  Alaric  con¬ 
ducted  his  royal  captive  almost  to  the  gates  of  Ravenna ;  and  a 
solemn  embassy  of  the  principal  ministers,  of  Jovius,  the  Prse-  u.d.  no] 
torian  prsefect,  of  Valens,  master  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  (Has-  «a.i 
the  quaestor  Potamius,  and  of  Julian,  the  first  of  the  notaries, 
was  introduced  with  martial  pomp  into  the  Gothic  camp.  In 
the  name  of  their  sovereign  they  consented  to  acknowledge  the 
lawful  election  of  his  competitor,  and  to  divide  the  provinces  of 
Italy  and  the  West  between  the  two  emperors.  Their  proposals 
were  rejected  with  disdain ;  and  the  refusal  was  aggravated  by 
the  insulting  clemency  of  Attalus,  who  condescended  to  promise 
that,  if  Honorius  would  instantly  resign  the  purple,  he  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  peaceful  exile 
of  some  remote  island.96  So  desperate  indeed  did  the  situation 
of  the  son  of  Theodosius  appear  to  those  who  were  the  best 
acquainted  with  his  strength  and  resources,  that  Jovius  and 
Valens,  his  minister  and  his  general,  betrayed  their  trust,  in¬ 
famously  deserted  the  sinking  cause  of  their  benefactor,  and 
devoted  their  treacherous  allegiance  to  the  service  of  his  more 
fortunate  rival.  Astonished  by  such  examples  of  domestic 
treason,  Honorius  trembled  at  the  approach  of  every  servant,  at 
the  arrival  of  every  messenger.  He  dreaded  the  secret  enemies, 
who  might  lurk  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  his  bed-chamber ;  and 
some  ships  lay  ready  in  the  harbour  of  Ravenna  to  transport  the 
abdicated  monarch  to  the  dominions  of  his  infant  nephew,  the 
emperor  of  the  East. 

But  there  is  a  Providence  (such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  h«  u  de- 
the  historian  Procopius OT)  that  watches  over  innocence  and  Atoio! b7 
folly;  and  the  pretensions  of  Honorius  to  its  peculiar  care AD' 410 
cannot  reasonably  be  disputed.  At  the  moment  when  his 
despair,  incapable  of  any  wise  or  manly  resolution,  meditated  a 
shameful  flight,98  a  seasonable  reinforcement  of  four  thousand 
veterans  unexpectedly  landed  in  the  port  of  Ravenna.  To  these 
valiant  strangers,  whose  fidelity  had  not  been  corrupted  by  the 

w  He  carried  his  insolenoe  so  far  as  to  declare  that  be  should  mutilate  Honorius 
before  he  sent  him  into  exile.  Bnt  this  assertion  of  Zosimns  is  destroyed  by  the 
more  impartial  testimony  of  Olympiodorus,  who  attributes  the  ungenerous  pro¬ 
posal  (which  was  absolutely  rejected  by  Attalus)  to  the  baseness,  ana  perhaps  the 
treachery,  of  JoviuB. 

17  Prooop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2. 

**  [So  Sozomen ;  but  the  text  of  Zosimus  gives  “  6  divisions  amounting  to  40,000,” 
a  number  accepted  by  Hodgkin,  i.  788.] 

vol.  hi.— 22 
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factions  of  the  court,  he  committed  the  walls  and  gates  of  the 
city ;  and  the  slumbers  of  the  emperor  were  no  longer  disturbed 
by  the  apprehension  of  imminent  and  internal  danger.  The 
favourable  intelligence  which  was  received  from  Africa  suddenly 
changed  the  opinions  of  men,  and  the  state  of  public  affairs. 
The  troops  and  officers  whom  Attalus  had  sent  into  that  province 
were  defeated  and  slain;  and  the  active  zeal  of  Heraclian 
maintained  his  own  allegiance  and  that  of  his  people.  The 
faithful  count  of  Africa  transmitted  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
fixed  the  attachment  of  the  Imperial  guards ;  and  his  vigilance, 
in  preventing  the  exportation  of  com  and  oil,  introduced  famine, 
tumult,  and  discontent  into  the  .walls  of  Borne.  The  failure  of 
the  African  expedition  was  the  source  of  mutual  complaint  and 
recrimination  in  the  party  of  Attalus;  and  the  mind  of  his 
protector  was  insensibly  alienated  from  the  interest  of  a  prince 
who  wanted  spirit  to  command  or  docility  to  obey.  The  most 
imprudent  measures  were  adopted,  without  the  knowledge,  or 
against  the  advice,  of  Alaric ;  and  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the 
senate  to  allow,  in  the  embarkation,  the  mixture  even  of  five 
hundred  Qoths  betrayed  a  suspicious  and  distrustful  temper, 
which,  in  their  situation,  was  neither  generous  nor  prudent. 
The  resentment  of  the  Gothic  king  was  exasperated  by  the 
malicious  arts  of  Jovius,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
patrician,  and  who  afterwards  excused  his  double  perfidy  by 
declaring,  without  a  blush,  that  he  had  only  seamed  to  abandon 
the  service  of  Honorius,  more  effectually  to  ruin  the  cause  of  the 
usurper.  In  a  large  plain  near  Bimini,  and  in  the  presence 
of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Romans  and  Barbarians,  the 
wretched  Attalus  was  publicly  despoiled  of  the  diadem  and 
purple ;  and  those  ensigns  of  royalty  were  sent  by  Alaric,  as  the 
pledge  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  son  of  Theodosius.”  The 
officers  who  returned  to  their  duty  were  reinstated  in  their 
employments,  and  even  the  merit  of  a  tardy  repentance  was 
graciously  allowed ;  but  the  degraded  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
desirous  of  life  and  insensible  of  disgrace,  implored  the  per- 

w  See  the  cause  and  oiroumstanoes  of  the  fall  of  Attains  in  Zosimns,  L  ti 
p.  880-888  [12];  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  o.  8;  Philoetorg.  1.  xii.  c.  8.  The  two  acts  oi 
indemnity  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  L  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  leg.  11,  12,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  the  12th  of  February  and  the  8th  of  August,  a.d.  410,  evidently  relate  to  this 
usurper. 
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mission  of  following  the  Gothic  camp  in  the  train  of  a  haughty 
and  capricious  Barbarian.100 

The  degradation  of  Attalus  removed  the  only  real  obstacle  to  Third  siege 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace ;  and  Alaric  advanced  within  three  Rome  by° 
miles  of  Bavenna,  to  press  the  irresolution  of  the  Imperial  a.d.  410.  *' 
ministers,  whose  insolence  soon  returned  with  the  return  of Au8  M 
fortune.  His  indignation  was  kindled  by  the  report  that  a 
rival  chieftain,  that  Sarus,  the  personal  enemy  of  Adolphus  and 
the  hereditary  foe  of  the  house  of  Balti,  had  been  received  into 
the  palace.  At  the  head  of  three  hundred  followers,  that  fear¬ 
less  Barbarian  immediately  sallied  from  the  gates  of  Bavenna ; 
surprised,  and  cut  in  pieces,  a  considerable  body  of  Goths ;  re¬ 
entered  the  city  in  triumph ;  and  was  permitted  to  insult  his 
adversary  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  who  publicly  declared  that 
the  guilt  of  Alaric  had  for  ever  excluded  him  from  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  alliance  of  the  emperor.101  The  crime  and  folly  of  the 
court  of  Bavenna  was  expiated  a  third  time  by  the  calamities  of 
Borne.  The  king  of  the  Goths,  who  no  longer  dissembled  his 
appetite  for  plunder  and  revenge,  appeared  in  arms  under  the 
walls  of  the  capital ;  and  the  trembling  senate,  without  any 
hopes  of  relief,  prepared,  by  a  desperate  resistance,  to  delay  the 
ruin  of  their  country.  But  they  were  unable  to  guard  against 
the  secret  conspiracy  of  their  slaves  and  domestics ;  who,  either 
from  birth  or  interest,  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy. 

At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  Salarian  gate  was  silently  opened, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound  of 
the  Gothic  trumpet.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-three  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Borne,  the  Imperial  city,  which  had 
subdued  and  civilized  so  considerable  a  part  of  mankind,  was 
delivered  to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and 
8cythia.10* 


100  In  hoe,  Alaric  us,  imperatore  facto,  infeeto,  refecto,  ae  deiecto.  .  .  .  Mimum 
risit,  eft  Indam  spectavit  imperii.  Orosius,  1.  yii.  e.  42,  p.  682. 

101  Zosixnus,  1.  vi.  p.  884  [13] ;  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  9 ;  Philostorgins,  1.  xii.  c.  8. 
In  this  place  the  text  of  ZosimuB  is  mutilated,  and  we  have  lost  the  remainder  of 
hie  sixth  and  last  book,  whioh  ended  with  the  sack  of  Borne.  Credulous  and 
partial  ae  he  ie,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  that  historian  with  some  regret. 

Adest  Alaricus,  trepidam  Bomam  obsideft,  turbat,  irrumpit.  Orosius,  1.  vii. 
e.  39,  p.  678.  He  dispatches  this  great  event  in  seven  words ;  but  he  employe 
whole  pages  in  celebrating  the  devotion  of  the  Goths.  I  have  extracted  from  an 
improbable  story  of  Prooopius  the  circumstanoes  which  had  an  air  of  probability. 
Prooop.  da  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  2.  He  supposes  that  the  city  was  surprised  while 
the  senators  slept  in  the  afternoon;  but  Jerom,  with  more  authority  and  more 
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The  proclamation  of  Alaric,  when  he  forced  his  entrance  into 
a  vanquished  city,  discovered,  however,  some  regard  for  the  laws 
of  humanity  and  religion.  He  encouraged  his  troops  boldly  to 
seize  the  rewards  of  valour,  and  to  enrich  themselves  with  the 
spoils  of  a  wealthy  and  effeminate  people ;  but  he  exhorted  them 
at  the  same  time  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  unresisting  citizens, 
and  to  respect  the  churches  of  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  as  holy  and  inviolable  sanctuaries.  Amidst  the  horrors  of 
a  nocturnal  tumult,  several  of  the  Christian  Goths  displayed  the 
fervour  of  a  recent  conversion;  and  some  instances  of  their 
uncommon  piety  and  moderation  are  related,  and  perhaps 
adorned,  by  the  zeal  of  ecclesiastical  writers,108  While  the 
Barbarians  roamed  through  the  city  in  quest  of  prey,  the  humble 
dwelling  of  an  aged  virgin,  who  had  devoted  her  life  to  the 
service  of  the  altar,  was  forced  open  by  one  of  the  powerful 
Goths.  He  immediately  demanded,  though  in  civil  language, 
all  the  gold  and  silver  in  her  possession ;  and  was  astonished  at 
the  readiness  with  which  she  conducted  him  to  a  splendid  hoard 
of  massy  plate,  of  the  richest  materials  and  the  most  curious 
workmanship.  The  Barbarian  viewed  with  wonder  and  delight 
this  valuable  acquisition,  till  he  was  interrupted  by  a  serious 
admonition,  addressed  to  him  in  the  foljowing  words :  “  These," 
said  she,  «  are  the  consecrated  vessels  belonging  to  St.  Peter ;  if 
you  presume  to  touch  them,  the  sacrilegious  deed  will  remain  on 
your  conscience.  For  my  part,  I  dare  not  keep  what  I  am  unable 
to  defend."  The  Gothic  captain,  struck  with  reverential  awe, 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  inform  the  king  of  the  treasure  which 
he  had  discovered ;  and  received  a  peremptory  order  from  Alaric 
that  all  the  consecrated  plate  and  ornaments  should  be  trans¬ 
ported,  without  damage  or  delay,  to  the  church  of  the  apostle. 
From  the  extremity,  perhaps,  of  the  Quirinal  hill  to  the  distant 

reason,  affirms  that  it  was  in  the  night,  noote,  Moab  capta  est ;  nocte  oeeidit  morns 
ejus,  tom.  i.  p.  121,  ad  Prinoipiam  [ep.  16].  [The  date,  Aug.  24,  is  derived  from 
Theophanes  (a.m.  6903;  Cedrenus  gives  Aug.  26).  Hodgkin,  laying  stress  on 
the  word  irrumpit  in  Orosius,  rejects  the  suggestion  of  treachery,  i.  794.] 

108  Orosius  (1.  vii.  e.  89,  p.  673-676)  applauds  the  piety  of  the  Christian  Goths, 
without  seeming  to  perceive  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  Arian  heretics. 
Jomandes  (c.  30,  p.  663)  and  Isidore  of  Seville  (Chron.  p.  714,  edit.  Grot.),  who 
were  both  attached  to  the  Gothic  cause,  have  repeated  and  embellished  these 
edifying  tales.  According  to  Isidore,  Alaric  himself  was  beard  to  say  that  he  waged 
war  with  the  Bomans  and  not  with  the  Apostles.  Such  was  the  style  of  the 
seventh  century ;  two  hundred  years  before,  the  fame  and  merit  had  been  ascribed 
not  to  the  apostles,  but  to  Christ. 
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quarter  of  the  Vatican,  a  numerous  detachment  of  Goths,  march¬ 
ing  in  order  of  battle  through  the  principal  streets,  protected, 
with  glittering  arms,  the  long  train  of  their  devout  companions, 
who  bore  aloft,  on  their  heads,  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver ;  and  the  martial  shouts  of  the  Barbarians  were  mingled 
with  the  sound  of  religious  psalmody.  From  all  the  adjacent 
houses,  a  crowd  of  Christians  hastened  to  join  this  edifying  pro¬ 
cession  ;  and  a  multitude  of  fugitives,  without  distinction  of  age, 
or  rank,  or  even  of  sect,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to  the 
secure  and  hospitable  sanctuary  of  the  Vatican.  The  learned 
work,  concerning  the  City  of  Ood,  was  professedly  composed  by 
St.  Augustin,  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  greatness.  He  celebrates  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
this  memorable  triumph  of  Christ ;  and  insults  his  adversaries  by 
challenging  them  to  produce  some  similar  example  of  a  town 
taken  by  storm  in  which  the  fabulous  gods  of  antiquity  had  been 
able  to  protect  either  themselves  or  their  deluded  votaries.104 

In  the  sack  of  Borne,  some  rare  and  extraordinary  examples  of  ku««  and 
Barbarian  virtue  have  been  deservedly  applauded.  But  the  holy  some 
precincts  of  the  Vatican  and  the  apostolic  churches  could  receive 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Roman  people :  many  thousand 
warriors,  more  especially  of  the  Huns,  who  served  under  the 
standard  of  Alaric,  were  strangers  to  the  name,  or  at  least  to 
the  faith,  of  Christ ;  and  we  may  suspect,  without  any  breach  of 
charity  or  candour,  that  in  the  hour  of  savage  licence,  when 
every  passion  was  inflamed  and  every  restraint  was  removed,  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  seldom  influenced  the  behaviour  of  the 
Gothic  Christians.  The  writers,  the  best  disposed  to  exaggerate 
their  clemency,  have  freely  confessed  that  a  cruel  slaughter  was 
made  of  the  Romans ; 106  and  that  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
filled  with  dead  bodies,  which  remained  without  burial  during 
the  general  consternation.  The  despair  of  the  citizens  was 

10*  See  Augustin,  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  i.  e.  1-6.  He  particularly  appeals  to  the 
example  of  Troy,  Syracuse  and  Tarentnm. 

1W  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  121,  ad  Prineipiam  [ep.  16])  has  applied  to  the  saok  of 
Borne  all  the  strong  expressions  of  Virgil : 

Quis  oladem  illios  noctis,  qnis  fnnera  fando, 

Explicet,  <to. 

Prooopios  (1.  i.  c.  2)  positively  affirms  that  great  numbers  were  slain  by  the  Goths. 

Augustin  (de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  o.  12,  13)  offers  Christian  comfort  for  the  death  of 
those  whose  bodies  ( multa  corpora)  nad  remained  (in  tantd  sir  age J  unburied. 

Baronins,  from  the  different  writings  of  the  Fathers,  has  thrown  some  light  on  the 
sack  of  Borne.  AnnaL  Bodes,  a.d.  410,  No.  16-44.  [Cp.  Appendix  13  ad  /in.] 
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sometimes  converted  into  fury ;  and,  whenever  the  Barbarians 
were  provoked  by  opposition,  they  extended  the  promiscuous 
massacre  to  the  feeble,  the  innocent,  and  the  helpless.  The 
private  revenge  of  forty  thousand  slaves  was  exercised  without 
pity  or  remorse ;  and  the  ignominious  lashes,  which  they  had 
formerly  received,  were  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  guilty, 
or  obnoxious,  families.  The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Borne  were 
exposed  to  injuries  more  dreadful  in  the  apprehension  of  chastity 
than  death  itself;  and  the  ecclesiastical  historian  has  selected 
an  example  of  female  virtue,  for  the  admiration  of  future  ages.108 
A  Roman  lady  of  singular  beauty  and  orthodox  faith  had  excited 
the  impatient  desires  of  a  young  Goth,  who,  according  to  the 
sagacious  remark  of  Sozomen,  was  attached  to  the  Arian  heresy. 
Exasperated  by  her  obstinate  resistance,  he  drew  his  sword,  and, 
with  the  anger  of  a  lover,  slightly  wounded  her  neck.  The 
bleeding  heroine  still  continued  to  brave  his  resentment  and  to 
repel  his  love,  till  the  ravisher  desisted  from  his  unavailing 
efforts,  respectfully  conducted  her  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Vatican,  and  gave  six  pieces  of  gold  to  the  guards  of  the  church, 
on  condition  that  they  should  restore  her  inviolate  to  the  arms 
of  her  husband.  Such  instances  of  courage  and  generosity  were 
not  extremely  common.  The  brutal  soldiers  satisfied  their 
sensual  appetites,  without  consulting  either  the  inclination  or 
the  duties  of  their  female  captives;  and  a  nice  question  of 
casuistry  was  seriously  agitated,  Whether  those  tender  victims 
who  had  inflexibly  refused  their  consent  to  the  violation  which 
they  sustained  had  lost,  by  their  misfortune,  the  glorious  crown 
of  virginity.107  There  were  other  losses  indeed  of  a  more  sub- 


m  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  o.  10.  Augustin  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  i.  o.  17)  intimates  that 
some  virgins  or  matrons  actually  killed  themselves  to  escape  violation ;  and,  though 
he  admires  their  spirit,  he  is  obliged  by  his  theology  to  condemn  their  rash  presump¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  good  bishop  of  Hippo  was  too  easy  in  the  belief,  as  well  as  too 
rigid  in  the  censure,  of  this  act  of  female  heroism.  The  twenty  maidens  (if  they 
ever  existed)  who  threw  themselveB  into  the  Elbe,  when  Magdeburg  was  taken 
by  storm,  have  been  multiplied  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred.  See  Harte’s 
History  of  Gustavos  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

107  See  August,  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  i.  o.  16,  18.  He  treats  the  subject  with  re¬ 
markable  accuracy;  and,  after  admitting  that  there  cannot  be  any  crime  where 
there  is  no  oonsent,  he  adds,  Sed  quia  non  solam  quod  ad  dolorem,  veram  etiam 
quod  ad  libidinem,  pertinet  in  oorpore  alieno  perpetrari  potest;  quioquid  tale 
factum  fuerit,  etsi,  retentam  oonstantissimo  animo  pudioitiam  non  excutit,  pudorem 
tamen  incutit,  ne  credatur  factum  cum  mentis  etiam  voluntate,  quod  fieri  fortasse 
sine  carais  aliquA  voluptate  non  potuit.  In  c.  18  he  makes  some  curious  distinc¬ 
tions  between  moral  and  physical  virginity. 
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stantial  kind  and  more  general  concern.  It  cannot  be  presumed 
that  all  the  Barbarians  were  at  all  times  capable  of  perpetrating 
such  amorous  outrages ;  and  the  want  of  youth  or  beauty  or 
chastity  protected  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  women  from 
the  danger  of  a  rape.  But  avarice  is  an  insatiate  and  universal 
passion ;  since  the  enjoyment  of  almost  every  object  that  can 
afford  pleasure  to  the  different  tastes  and  tempers  of  mankind 
may  be  procured  by  the  possession  of  wealth.  In  the  pillage  of 
Rome,  a  just  preference  was  given  to  gold  and  jewels,  which 
contain  the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  compass  and  weight ; 
but,  after  these  portable  riches  had  been  removed  by  the  more 
diligent  robbers,  the  palaces  of  Rome  were  rudely  stripped  of 
their  splendid  and  oostly  furniture.  The  sideboards  of  massy 
plate,  and  the  variegated  wardrobes  of  silk  and  purple,  were 
irregularly  piled  in  the  waggons  that  always  followed  the  march 
of  a  Gothic  army.  The  most  exquisite  works  of  art  were  roughly 
handled  or  wantonly  destroyed :  many  a  statue  was  melted  for 
the  sake  of  the  precious  materials;  and  many  a  vase,  in  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  was  shivered  into  fragments  by  the  stroke 
of  a  battle-axe.  The  acquisition  of  riches  served  only  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  avarice  of  the  rapacious  Barbarisms,  who  proceeded  by 
threats,  by  blows,  and  by  tortures,  to  force  from  their  prisoners 
the  confession  of  hidden  treasure.108  Visible  splendour  and 
expense  were  alleged  as  the  proof  of  a  plentiful  fortune ;  the 
appearance  of  poverty  was  imputed  to  a  parsimonious  disposition ; 
and  the  obstinacy  of  some  misers,  who  endured  the  most  cruel 
torments  before  they  would  discover  the  secret  object  of  their 
affection,  was  fatal  to  many  unhappy  wretches,  who  expired 
under  the  lash  for  refusing  to  reveal  their  imaginary  treasures. 
The  edifices  of  Rome,  though  the  damage  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  received  some  injury  from  the  violence  of  the 
Goths.  At  their  entrance  through  the  Salarian  gate,  they  fired 
the  adjacent  houses,  to  guide  their  march  and  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  citizens;  the  flames,  which  encountered  no 
obstacle  in  the  disorder  of  the  night,  consumed  many  private 


Marcella,  a  Roman  lady,  equally  respectable  for  her  rank,  her  age,  and  her 
piety,  was  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  cruelly  beaten  and  whipped,  onsam  fustibus 
flagellisque,  dec.  Jerom,  tom.  i.  p.  121,  ad  Principiam  [ep.  16].  Bee  Augustin, 
de  Civ.  Dei,  L  1.  o.  10.  The  modern  Sacco  di  Roma,  p.  208,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
various  methods  of  torturing  prisoners  for  gold. 
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and  public  buildings ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Sallust 100 
remained  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  a  stately  monument  of  the 
Gothic  conflagration.110  Yet  a  contemporary  historian  has  ob¬ 
served  that  fire  could  scarcely  consume  the  enormous  beams  of 
solid  brass,  and  that  the  strength  of  man  was  insufficient  to 
subvert  the  foundations  of  ancient  structures.  Some  truth  may 
possibly  be  concealed  in  his  devout  assertion  that  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  supplied  the  imperfections  of  hostile  rage,  and  that  the 
proud  Forum  of  Borne,  decorated  with  the  statues  of  so  many 
gods  and  heroes,  was  levelled  in  the  dust  by  the  stroke  of 
lightning.111 

Whatever  might  be  the  numbers,  of  equestrian  or  plebeian 
rank,  who  perished  in  the  massacre  of  Borne,  it  is  confidently 
affirmed  that  only  one  senator  lost  his  life  by  the  sword  of  the 
enemy .1U  But  it  was  not  easy  to  compute  the  multitudes,  who, 
from  an  honourable  station  and  a  prosperous  fortune,  were 
suddenly  reduced  to  the  miserable  condition  of  captives  and 
exiles.  As  the  Barbarians  had  more  occasion  for  money  than  for 
slaves,  they  fixed  at  a  moderate  price  the  redemption  of  their 
indigent  prisoners ;  and  the  ransom  was  often  paid  by  the 


m  The  historian  Ballast,  who  nsefally  practised  the  rices  which  he  has  so 
eloquently  censured,  employed  the  plunder  of  Numidia  to  adorn  his  palace  and 
gardens  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  The  spot  where  the  house  stood  is  now  marked  by 
the  church  of  St.  Susanna,  separated  only  by  a  street  from  the  baths  of  Diocletian, 
and  not  far  distant  from  the  Salarian  gate.  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  p.  199, 
198,  and  the  great  Plan  of  Modern  Rome,  by  Nolli. 

110  The  expressions  of  Prooopius  are  distinct  and  moderate  (De  Bell.  VandaL 
1.  i.  c.  2).  The  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  speaks  too  strongly,  partem  urbis  Roma 
cremavit;  and  the  words  of  Philostorgius  (*v  ipuwlois  ttj y  t6\ccos  Ktifitr/is,  1.  xiL 
o.  8)  convey  a  false  and  exaggerated  idea.  Bargeeus  has  composed  a  particular 
dissertation  (see  tom.  iv.  Antiquit.  Rom.  Grav.)  to  prove  that  the  edifices  of  Rome 
were  not  subverted  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  [On  the  forbearance  of  the  Goths 
to  Rome,  see  Gregorovius,  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  i.  p.  158  sqq.  (Eng.  tr.).] 

1U  Orosius,  1.  ii.  c.  19,  p.  143.  He  speaks  as  if  he  disapproved  all  statues ;  vel 
Deum  vel  hominem  mentiuntur.  They  consisted  of  #the  kings  of  Alba  and  Rome 
from  jEneas,  the  Romans,  illustrious  either  in  arms  or  arts,  and  the  deified  Cosars. 
The  expression  which  he  uses  of  Forum  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  since  there  existed 
five  principal  Fora ;  but,  as  they  were  all  contiguous  and  adjacent,  in  the  plain 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  Capitoline,  the  Quirinal,  the  Esquiline,  and  the 
Palatine  hills,  they  might  fairly  be  considered  as  one .  See  the  Roma  Antiqua  of 
Donates,  p.  162-201,  and  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nardini,  p.  212-273.  The  former  ia 
more  useful  for  the  ancient  descriptions,  the  latter  for  the  actual  topography. 

llaOro8ius  (1.  ii.  c.  19,  p.  142)  compares  the  oruelty  of  the  Gauls  and  the 
clemency  of  the  Goths.  Ibi  vix  quemquam  inventum  senatorem,  qui  vel  absens 
evaserit ;  hie  vix  quemquam  requiri,  qui  forte  ut  latens  perierit.  But  there  is  an 
air  of  rhetoric,  and  perhaps  of  falsehood,  in  this  antithesis ;  and  Socrates  (L  vli. 
c.  101  affirms,  perhaps  by  an  opposite  exaggeration,  that  many  senators  were  put  to 
death  with  various  and  exquisite  tortures. 
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benevolence  of  their  friends  or  the  charity  of  strangers.113  The 
captives,  who  were  regularly  sold,  either  in  open  market  or  by 
private  contract,  wottld  have  legally  regained  their  native 
freedom,  which  it  was  impossible  for  a  citizen  to  lose  or  to 
alienate.114  But,  as  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  vindication 
of  their  liberty  would  endanger  their  lives,  and  that  the  Goths, 
unless  they  were  tempted  to  sell,  might  be  provoked  to  murder, 
their  useless  prisoners,  the  civil  jurisprudence  had  been  already 
qualified  by  a  wise  regulation  that  they  should  be  obliged  to 
serve  the  moderate  term  of  five  years,  till  they  had  discharged 
by  their  labour  the  price  of  their  redemption.115  The  nations 
who  invaded  the  Roman  empire  had  driven  before  them,  into 
Italy,  whole  troops  of  hungry  and  affrighted  provincials,  less 
apprehensive  of  servitude  than  of  famine.  The  calamities  of 
Rome  and  Italy  dispersed  the  inhabitants  to  the  most  lonely, 
the  most  secure,  the  most  distant  places  of  refuge.  While  the 
Gothic  cavalry  spread  terror  and  desolation  along  the  sea-coast 
of  Campania  and  Tuscany,  the  little  Island  of  Igilium,  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  Argentarian  promontory,  repulsed, 
or  eluded,  their  hostile  attempts ;  and,  at  so  small  a  distance 
from  Rome,  great  numbers  of  citizens  were  securely  concealed 
in  the  thick  woods  of  that  sequestered  spot.114  The  ample 
patrimonies,  which  many  senatorian  families  possessed  in  Africa, 
invited  them,  if  they  had  time  and  prudence,  to  escape  from  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  to  embrace  the  shelter  of  that  hospitable 
province.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  fugitives  was  the  noble 

IU  Multi  .  .  .  Christiani  in  oaptivitatem  duoti  sunt,  Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  i. 
o.  14 ;  and  the  Christians  experienced  no  peculiar  hardships. 

lu  See  Heineocius,  Antiquitat.  Juris  Roman,  tom.  i.  p.  96. 

Ui  Appendix  Cod.  Theodos.  xvi.  in  Sirmond.  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  735.  This 
edict  was  published  the  11th  December,  a.d.  408,  and  is  more  reasonable  than 
properly  belonged  to  the  ministers  of  Honorius. 

u*Eminu8  Igilii  silvosa  caoumina  miror; 

Quern  fraudare  nefas  laudis  honors  suss. 

Hoc  proprios  nuper  tutata  est  insula  saltus ; 

Hive  loci  ingen io  seu  Domini  genio. 

Gurgite  cum  modioo  viotrioibus  obstitit  arm  is 
Tanquam  longioquo  dissociata  mari. 

Hffic  mul toe  lace r A  susoepit  ab  urbe  fugatos, 

Hie  f  ess  is  posito  certa  timore  Balus. 

Plurima  terreno  popa  lave  rat  fequora  bello. 

Contra  naturam  olasse  timenduB  eques 

Unum,  mira  fides,  vario  disorimine  portum  i 
Tam  prope  Romanis,  tarn  prooul  esse  Getis. 

Rutilius,  in  Itinerar.  L  i.  325. 

The  island  is  now  called  Giglio.  See  duver.  ItaL  Antiq.  1.  ii.  p.  502. 
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and  pious  Proba,m  the  widow  of  the  prefect  Petronius.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  the  most  powerful  subject  of  Borne, 
she  had  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Anician  family,  and 
successively  supplied,  from  her  private  fortune,  the  expense  of 
the  consulships  of  her  three  sons.  When  the  city  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Goths,  Proba  supported,  with  Christian 
resignation,  the  loss  of  immense  riches ;  embarked  in  a  small 
vessel,  from  whence  she  beheld,  at  sea,  the  flames  of  her 
burning  palace ;  and  fled  with  her  daughter  Lseta,  and  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  the  celebrated  virgin  Demetrias,  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  benevolent  profusion  with  which  the  matron  distributed  the 
fruits,  or  the  price,  of  her  estates  contributed  to  alleviate  the 
misfortunes  of  exile  and  captivity.  But  even  the  family  of 
Proba  herself  was  not  exempt  from  the  rapacious  oppression  of 
Count  Heraclian,  who  basely  sold,  in  matrimonial  prostitution, 
the  noblest  maidens  of  Borne  to  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  Syrian 
merchants.  The  Italian  fugitives  were  dispersed  through  the 
provinces,  along  the  coast  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  Jerusalem ;  and  the  village  of  Bethlem,  the  solitary 
residence  of  St.  Jerom  and  his  female  converts,  was  crowded 
with  illustrious  beggars  of  either  sex  and  every  age,  who  excited 
the  public  compassion  by  the  remembrance  of  their  past  for¬ 
tune.118  This  awful  catastrophe  of  Borne  filled  the  astonished 
empire  with  grief  and  terror.  So  interesting  a  contrast  of 
greatness  and  ruin  disposed  the  fond  credulity  of  the  people  to 
deplore,  and  even  to  exaggerate,  the  afflictions  of  the  queen  of 
cities.  The  clergy,  who  applied  to  recent  events  the  lofty 
metaphors  of  Oriental  prophecy,  were  sometimes  tempted  to 
confound  the  destruction  of  the  capital  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  globe. 

s*ck  of  There  exists  in  human  nature  a  strong  propensity  to  depreci- 

the  troops  ate  the  advantages,  and  to  magnify  the  evils,  of  the  present  times. 

v. 

U1  As  the  adventures  of  Proba  and  her  family  are  connected  with  the  life  of  81 
Augustin,  they  are  diligently  illustrated  by  Tillemont,  M&n.  Eoolds.  tom.  xiii.  p, 
620-635.  Some  time  after  their  arrival  in  Africa,  Demetrias  took  the  veil,  and 
made  a  vow  of  virginity  :  an  event  which  was  considered  as  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  to  Rome  and  to  the  world.  All  the  Saints  wrote  congratulatory  letters  to 
her;  that  of  Jerom  is  still  extant  (tom.  i.  p.  62-73,  ad  Demetriad.  de  servnndt 
Virgini tat.)  and  contains  a  mixture  of  absurd  reasoning,  spirited  declamation,  and 
curious  f acts,  some  of  which  relate  to  the  siege  and  sack  of  Rome  [ep.  ISO ;  Migne, 
i.  11071. 

n®  See  the  pathetio  complaint  of  Jerom  ftom.  ▼.  p.  400),  in  his  preface  to  the 
second  book  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  prophet  Exekiel. 
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Yet,  when  the  first  emotions  had  subsided,  and  a  fair  estimate 
was  made  of  the  real  damage,  the  more  learned  and  judicious 
contemporaries  were  forced  to  confess  that  infant  Borne  had 
formerly  reoeived  more  essential  injury  from  the  Gauls  than  she 
had  now  sustained  from  the  Goths  in  her  declining  age.118  The 
experience  of  eleven  centuries  has  enabled  posterity  to  produce 
a  much  more  singular  parallel ;  and  to  affirm  with  confidence 
that  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians,  whom  Alario  had  led  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were  less  destructive  than  the  hos¬ 
tilities  exercised  by  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  a  Catholic 
prince,  who  styled  himself  Emperor  of  the  Romans.180  The  Goths 
evacuated  the  city  at  the  end  of  six  days,  but  Borne  remained 
above  nine  months  in  the  possession  of  the  Imperialists ;  and 
every  hour  was  stained  by  some  atrocious  act  of  cruelty,  lust, 
and  rapine.  The  authority  of  Alaric  preserved  some  order  and 
moderation  among  the  ferocious  multitude,  which  acknowledged 
him  for  their  leader  and  king ;  but  the  constable  of  Bourbon 
had  gloriously  fallen  in  the  attack  of  the  walls ;  and  the  death 
of  the  general  removed  every  restraint  of  discipline  from  an 
army  which  consisted  of  three  independent  nations,  the  Italians, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Germans.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  manners  of  Italy  exhibited  a  remarkable 
scene  of  the  depravity  of  mankind.  They  united  the  sanguinary 
crimes  that  prevail  in  an  unsettled  state  of  society,  with  the 
polished  vices  that  spring  from  the  abuse  of  art  and  luxury; 
and  the  loose  adventurers,  who  had  violated  every  prejudice  of 
patriotism  and  superstition  to  assault  the  palace  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  must  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  most  profligate  of 
the  Italians.  At  the  same  sera,  the  Spaniards  were  the  terror 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  World;  but  their  high-spirited 

u*  Orceins,  though  with  some  theological  partiality,  states  this  comparison,  1.  ii. 
c.  19,  p.  142, 1.  vii.  c.  39,  p.  575.  But  in  the  nistory  of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Oauls  everything  is  uncertain,  and  perhaps  fabulous.  See  Beaufort  but  P Incerti¬ 
tude,  <ko.,  ae  l’Histoire  Romaine,  p.  356 ;  and  Melot,  in  the  M6m.  de  P Academic 
des  Inscript,  tom.  xv.  p.  1-21. 

m  The  reader  who  wishes  to  inform  himself  of  the  circumstances  of  this  famous 
event  may  peruse  an  admirable  narrative  in  Dr.  Robertson’s  History  of  Charles  V. 
vol.  ii.  p.  283;  or  consult  the  Annall  d’ltalia  of  the  learned  Muratori,  tom.  xiv. 
p.  230-244,  octavo  edition.  If  he  is  desirous  of  examining  the  originals,  he  may 
have  recourse  to  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  great  but  unfinished  history  of 
Guicciardini.  But  the  account  which  most  truly  deserves  the  name  of  authentic 
and  original  is  a  little  book,  entitled,  II  Sacco  di  Roma ,  composed,  within  less  than 
a  month  after  the  assault  of  the  city,  by  the  brother  of  the  historian  Guiooiardini, 
who  appears  to  have  been  an  able  magistrate  and  a  dispassionate  writer. 
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valour  was  disgraced  by  gloomy  pride,  rapacious  avarice,  and 
unrelenting  crnelty.  Indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  fame  and 
riches,  they  had  improved,  by  repeated  practice,  the  most 
exquisite  and  effectual  methods  of  torturing  their  prisoners  ; 
many  of  the  Castilians,  who  pillaged  Borne,  were  familiars  of 
the  holy  inquisition ;  and  some  volunteers,  perhaps,  were  lately 
returned  from  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The  Germans  were  less 
corrupt  than  the  Italians,  less  cruel  than  the  Spaniards ;  and  the 
rustic,  or  even  savage,  aspect  of  those  Tramontane  warriors  often 
disguised  a  simple  and  merciful  disposition.  But  they  had 
imbibed,  in  the  first  fervour  of  the  reformation,  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  principles,  of  Luther.  It  was  their  favourite  amusement 
to  insult  or  destroy  the  consecrated  objects  of  Catholic  super¬ 
stition  ;  they  indulged,  without  pity  or  remorse,  a  devout  hatred 
against  the  clergy  of  every  denomination  and  degree,  who  form 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Borne ;  and 
their  fanatic  zeal  might  aspire  to  subvert  the  throne  of  Anti¬ 
christ,  to  purify,  with  blood  and  fire,  the  abominations  of  the 
spiritual  Babylon.121 

The  retreat  of  the  victorious  Goths,  who  evacuated  Borne  on 
the  sixth  day,m  might  be  the  result  of  prudence,  but  it  was  not 
surely  the  effect  of  fear.1”  At  the  head  of  an  army,  encumbered 
with  rich  and  weighty  spoils,  their  intrepid  leader  advanced 
along  the  Appian  way  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy, 
destroying  whatever  dared  to  oppose  his  passage,  and  contenting 
himself  with  the  plunder  of  the  unresisting  country.  The  fate 
of  Capua,  the  proud  and  luxurious  metropolis  of  Campania,  and 
which  was  respected,  even  in  its  decay,  as  the  eighth  city  of  the 
empire,114  is  buried  in  oblivion ;  whilst  the  adjacent  town  of 
Nolam  has  been  illustrated,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  sanctity  of 

m  The  furious  spirit  of  Luther,  the  effect  of  temper  and  enthusiasm,  has  been 
forcibly  attacked  (Bossuet,  Hist,  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes,  livre  L 
p.  20-36),  and  feebly  defended  (Seckendorf,  Comment,  de  Lutheranismo,  especially 
1.  i.  No.  78,  p.  120,  and  1.  iii.  No.  122,  p.  556). 

133  Maroellinus  in  Chron.  Orosius  (L  vii.  c.  39,  p.  575)  asserts  that  be  left  Borne 
on  the  third  day ;  but  this  difference  is  easily  reconciled  by  the  successive  motions 
of  great  bodies  of  troops. 

133  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  10)  pretends,  without  any  colour  of  truth  or  reason,  that 
Alaric  fled  on  the  report  that  the  armies  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  in  full  march 
to  attack  him. 

134  Ausonius  de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  233,  edit.  Toll.  The  luxury  of  Capua  had 
formerly  surpassed  that  of  SybariB  itself.  See  Athensus,  Deipnosophist.  L  xii.  p. 
528,  edit.  Casaubon. 

113  Forty-eight  years  before  the  foundation  of  Borne  (about  800  before  the 
Christian  sera),  the  Tuscans  built  Capua  and  Nola,  at  the  distance  of  twenty- three 
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Paulinus,186  who  was  successively  a  consul,  a  monk,  and  a  bishop. 
At  the  age  of  forty,  he  renounced  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and 
honour,  of  society  and  literature,  to  embrace  a  life  of  solitude 
and  penance ;  and  the  loud  applause  of  the  clergy  encouraged 
him  to  despise  the  reproaches  of  his  worldly  friends,  who  as¬ 
cribed  this  desperate  act  to  some  disorder  of  the  mind  or  body.127 
An  early  and  passionate  attachment  determined  him  to  fix  his 
humble  dwelling  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Nola,  near  the 
miraculous  tomb  of  St.  Felix,  which  the  public  devotion  had 
already  surrounded  with  five  large  and  populous  churches. 
The  remains  of  his  fortune,  and  of  his  understanding,  were 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  glorious  martyr ;  whose  praise,  on 
the  day  of  his  festival,  Paulinus  never  failed  to  celebrate  by  a 
solemn  hymn ;  and  in  whose  name  he  erected  a  sixth  church,  of 
superior  elegance  and  beauty,  which  was  decorated  with  many 
curious  pictures,  from  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Such  assiduous  zeal  secured  the  favour  of  the  saint,128  or 
at  least  of  the  people ;  and,  after  fifteen  years’  retirement,  the 
Roman  consul  was  compelled  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Nola,  a 
few  months  before  the  city  was  invested  by  the  Goths.  During 
the  siege,  some  religious  persons  were  satisfied  that  they  had 
seen,  either  in  dreams  or  visions,  the  divine  form  of  their  tutelar 
patron ;  yet  it  soon  appeared  by  the  event  that  Felix  wanted 
power,  or  inclination,  to  preserve  the  flock  of  which  he  had 
formerly  been  the  shepherd.  Nola  was  not  saved  from  the 
general  devastation ; m  and  the  captive  bishop  was  protected 
only  by  the  general  opinion  of  his  innocence  and  poverty. 
Above  four  years  elapsed  from  the  successful  invasion  of  Italy  by 
the  arms  of  Alaric  to  the  voluntary  retreat  of  the  Goths  under 


milea  from  each  other;  bot  the  Utter  of  the  two  cities  never  emerged  from  a  state 
of  mediocrity. 

m  Tiilemont  (M6m.  Eccl4s.  tom.  xiv.  p.  1-146)  has  compiled,  with  his  usual 
diligence,  all  that  relates  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Paulinus,  whose  retreat  is 
oelebrated  by  his  own  pen,  and  by  the  praises  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerom,  St. 
Augustin,  Sulpioius  Severus,  Ac.,  his  Christian  friends  and  contemporaries. 

w  See  the  affectionate  letters  of  Ausonius  (epist.  xix.-xxv.  p.  660-698,  edit.  Toll.) 
to  his  colleague,  his  friend,  and  his  disciple  Paulinus.  The  religion  of  Ausonius  is 
still  a  problem  (see  M4m.  de  FAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xv.  p.  123-188). 
I  believe  that  it  was  such  in  his  own  time,  and,  consequently,  that  in  his  heart  he 
was  a  Pagan.  [Cp.  Appendix  1.] 

w  The  humble  Paulinus  once  presumed  to  say  that  he  believed  St.  Felix  did 
love  him ;  at  least,  as  a  master  loves  his  little  dog. 

m  See  Joraandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  o.  80,  p.  668.  Philostorgius,  1.  xii.  o.  8. 
Augustin,  de  Giv.  Dei,  L  i.  c.  10.  Baronins,  Anna!.  Ecdes.  a.d.  410,  Bo.  46,  46. 
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the  conduct  of  his  successor  Adolphus ;  and,  during  the  whole 
time,  they  reigned  without  control  over  a  country  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients,  had  united  all  the  various  excellencies 
of  nature  and  art.  The  prosperity,  indeed,  which  Italy  had 
attained  in  the  auspicious  age  of  the  Antonines,  had  gradually 
declined  with  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The  fruits  of  a  long 
peace  perished  under  the  rude  grasp  of  the  Barbarians ;  and 
they  themselves  were  incapable  of  tasting  the  more  elegant 
refinements  of  luxury  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  soft  and  polished  Italians.  Each  soldier,  however,  claimed 
an  ample  portion  of  the  substantial  plenty,  the  com  and  cattle, 
oil  and  wine,  that  was  daily  collected  and  consumed  in  the 
Gothic  camp ;  and  the  principal  warriors  insulted  the  villas  and 
gardens,  once  inhabited  by  Lucullus  and  Cicero,  along  the 
beauteous  coast  of  Campania.  Their  trembling  captives,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Roman  senators,  presented  in  goblets  of 
gold  and  gems  large  draughts  of  Falemian  wine  to  the  haughty 
victors;  who  stretched  their  huge  limbs  under  the  shade  of 
plane-trees,1*0  artificially  disposed  to  exclude  the  scorching  rays, 
and  to  admit  the  genial  warmth,  of  the  sun.  These  delights 
were  enhanced  by  the  memory  of  past  hardships ;  the  compari¬ 
son  of  their  native  soil,  the  bleak  and  barren  hills  of  Scythia, 
and  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Danube,  added  new  charms 
to  the  felicity  of  the  Italian  climate.181 

Whether  fame  or  conquest  or  riches  were  the  object  of  Alaric, 
he  pursued  that  object  with  an  indefatigable  ardour,  which 
could  neither  be  quelled  by  adversity  nor  satiated  by  success. 
No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  extreme  land  of  Italy  than  he 

190  The  platanus ,  or  plane-tree,  was  a  favourite  of  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was 
propagated,  for  the  sake  of  shade,  from  the  East  to  Gaul,  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  xiiL 
8,  4,  5.  He  mentions  several  of  an  enormous  size ;  one  in  the  Imperial  villa  at 
Velitro,  which  Caligula  called  his  nest,  as  the  branohes  were  capable  of  holding 
a  large  table,  the  proper  attendants,  and  the  emperor  himself,  whom  Pliny  quaintly 
styles  pars  umbras :  an  expression  which  might  with  equal  reason  be  Applied  to 
Alaric. 

m  The  prostrate  South  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  boasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields : 

With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  and  skies  of  azure  hue ; 

Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  opening  rose, 

And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 

See  Gray’s  Poems,  published  by  Mr.  Mason,  p.  197.  Instead  of  compiling  tables 
of  ohronology  and  natural  history,  why  did  not  Mr.  Gray  apply  the  powers  of  his 
genius  to  finish  the  philosophic  poem  of  which  he  has  left  such  an  exquisite 
specimen  ? 
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was  attracted  by  the  neighbouring  prospect  of  a  fertile  and 
peaceful  island.  Yet  even  the  possession  of  Sicily  he  considered 
only  as  an  intermediate  step  to  the  important  expedition  which 
he  already  meditated  against  the  continent  of  Africa.  The 
streights  of  Bhegium  and  Messina 182  are  twelve  miles  in  length, 
and  in  the  narrowest  passage  about  one  mile  and  a  half  broad ; 
and  the  fabulous  monsters  of  the  deep,  the  rocks  of  Scylla  and 
the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  could  terrify  none  but  the  most  timid 
and  unskilful  mariners.  Yet,  as  soon  as  the  first  division  of  the 
Goths  had  embarked,  a  sudden  tempest  arose,  which  sunk  or 
scattered  many  of  the  transports ;  their  courage  was  daunted  by 
the  terrors  of  anew  element ;  and  the  whole  design  was  defeated 
by  the  premature  death  of  Alaric,  which  fixed,  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness,  the  fatal  term  of  his  conquests.  The  ferocious  character 
of  the  Barbarians  was  displayed  in  the  funeral  of  a  hero,  whose 
valour  and  fortune  they  celebrated  with  mournful  applause.  By 
the  labour  of  a  captive  multitude  they  forcibly  diverted  the 
course  of  the  Busentinus,  a  small  river  that  washes  the  walls  of  [Bmento] 
Consentia.  The  royal  sepulchre,  adorned  with  the  splendid  spoils 
and  trophies  of  Borne,  was  constructed  in  the  vacant  bed ;  the 
waters  were  then  restored  to  their  natural  channel,  and  the 
secret  spot,  where  the  remains  of  Alaric  had  been  deposited, 
was  for  ever  concealed  by  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  employed  to  execute  the  work.183 

The  personal  animosities  and  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Barba-  Adolphus, 
rians  were  suspended  by  the  strong  necessity  of  their  affairs ; 
and  the  brave  Adolphus,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  to  his  throne.  and  ** 
The  character  and  political  system  of  the  new  king  of  the  Goths  Stoaaui. 
may  be  best  understood  from  his  own  conversation  with  an  illus- A  419 
trious  citizen  of  Narbonne,  who  afterwards,  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  related  it  to  St.  Jerom,  in  the  presence  of  the 
historian  Orosius.  “  In  the  full  confidence  of  valour  and  victory 
I  once  aspired  ”  (said  Adolphus)  « to  change  the  face  of  the 
universe ;  to  obliterate  the  name  of  Borne ;  to  erect  on  its  ruins 
the  dominion  of  the  Goths ;  and  to  acquire,  like  Augustus,  the 

m  For  the  perleot  description  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Scylla,  Charybdis, 

£o.,  see  Clayerias  (ItsL  Antiq.  L  iv.  p.  1398,  and  Sicilia  Antiq.  1.  L  p.  60-76), 
who  had  diligently  studied  the  anoients  and  surveyed  with  a  ourious  eye  the  actual 
face  of  the  oountiy. 

**  Joraandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  80,  p.  664. 
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immortal  fame  of  the  founder  of  a  new  empire.  By  repeated 
experiments  I  was  gradually  convinoed  that  laws  are  essentially 
necessary  to  maintain  and  regulate  a  well-constituted  state,  and 
that  the  fierce  untractable  humour  of  the  Goths  was  incapable 
of  bearing  the  salutary  yoke  of  laws  and  civil  government. 
From  that  moment  I  proposed  to  myself  a  different  object  of 
glory  and  ambition ;  and  it  is  now  my  sincere  wish  that  the 
gratitude  of  future  ages  should  acknowledge  the  merit  of  a 
stranger  who  employed  the  sword  of  the  Goths,  not  to  subvert, 
but  to  restore  and  maintain,  the  prosperity  of  the  Boman 
empire.”1*4  With  these  pacific  views  the  successor  of  Alaric 
suspended  the  operations  of  war,  and  seriously  negotiated  with 
the  Imperial  court  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance.  It  was 
the  interest  of  the  ministers  of  Honorius,  who  were  now  released 
from  the  obligation  of  their  extravagant  oath,  to  deliver  Italy 
from  the  intolerable  weight  of  the  Gothic  powers ;  and  they 
readily  accepted  their  service  against  the  tyrants  and  barbarians 
who  infested  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  Adolphus,1** 
assuming  the  character  of  a  Boman  general,  directed  his  march 
from  the  extremity  of  Campania  to  the  southern  provinces  of 
Gaul.  His  troops,  either  by  force  or  agreement,  immediately 
occupied  the  cities  of  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  and  Bourdeaux ;  and 
though  they  were  repulsed  by  Count  Boniface  from  the  walls  of 
Marseilles,  they  soon  extended  their  quarters  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  to  the  Ocean.  The  oppressed  provincials  might  ex¬ 
claim  that  the  miserable  remnant  which  the  enemy  had  spared 
was  cruelly  ravished  by  their  pretended  allies ;  yet  some  specious 
colours  were  not  wanting  to  palliate,  or  justify,  the  violence  of 
the  Goths .  The  cities  of  Gaul  which  they  attacked  might  perhaps 
be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  government  of 
Honorius ;  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  or  the  secret  instructions 
of  the  court,  might  sometimes  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the 
seeming  usurpations  of  Adolphus ;  and  the  guilt  of  any  irregular, 
unsuccessful  act  of  hostility  might  always  be  imputed,  with  an 

1M  Oroaius,  L  vii.  o.  43,  p.  584,  585.  He  wm  sent  by  81  Augustin,  in  the  year 
415,  from  Africa  to  Palestine,  to  visit  St.  Jerom,  and  to  oonsolt  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pelagian  controversy. 

m  JomandeB  supposes,  without  muoh  probability,  that  Adolphus  visited  and 
plundered  Borne  a  second  time  (more  looustarum  erasit).  Tet  he  agrees  with 
Orosius  in  supposing  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  oonclnded  between  the  Gothic 
prince  and  Honorius.  See  Oros.  I.  vii.  c.  43,  p.  584,  685.  Jomandes,  de  Beb. 
Getiols,  c.  31,  p.  654,  655. 
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appearance  of  truth,  to  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  a  Barbarian 
host,  impatient  of  peace  or  discipline.  The  luxury  of  Italy  had 
been  less  effectual  to  soften  the  temper  than  to  relax  the  cour¬ 
age  of  the  Goths ;  and  they  had  imbibed  the  vices,  without  imi¬ 
tating  the  arts  and  institutions,  of  civilised  society.116 

The  professions  of  Adolphus  were  probably  sincere,  and  his  mu- 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  republic  was  secured  by  the  pi*cidi*. 
ascendant  which  a  Roman  princess  had  acquired  over  the  heart 
and  understanding  of  the  Barbarian  king.  Placidia, m  the 

daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius  and  of  Galla,  his  second  wife, 
had  received  a  royal  education  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ; 
but  the  eventful  story  of  her  life  is  connected  with  the  revolu¬ 
tions  which  agitated  the  Western  empire  under  the  reign  of  her 
brother  Honorius.  When  Borne  was  first  invested  by  the  arms 
of  Alaric,  Placidia,  who  was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  re¬ 
sided  in  the  city;  and  her  ready  consent  to  the  death  of  her 
cousin  Serena  has  a  cruel  and  ungrateful  appearance,  which, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  may  be  aggravated 
or  excused  by  the  consideration  of  her  tender  age.118  The  victo¬ 
rious  Barbarians  detained,  either  as  a  hostage  or  a  captive,11*  the 
sister  of  Honorius ;  but,  while  she  was  exposed  to  the  disgrace 
of  following  round  Italy  the  motions  of  a  Gothic  camp,  she  ex¬ 
perienced,  however,  a  decent  and  respectful  treatment.  The 
authority  of  Jomandes,  who  praises  the  beauty  of  Placidia,  may 
perhaps  be  counterbalanced  by  the  silence,  the  expressive  silence, 
of  her  flatterers ;  yet  the  splendour  of  her  birth,  the  bloom  of 
youth,  the  elegance  of  manners,  and  the  dexterous  insinuation 
which  she  condescended  to  employ,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Adolphus ;  and  the  Gothic  king  aspired  to  call  him¬ 
self  the  brother  of  the  emperor.  The  ministers  of  Honorius  re¬ 
jected  with  disdain  the  proposal  of  an  alliance  so  injurious  to 
every  sentiment  of  Roman  pride,  and  repeatedly  urged  the 
restitution  of  Placidia  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 

m  The  retreat  of  the  Goths  from  Italy,  and  their  first  transactions  in  Gaul,  are 
dark  and  doubtful.  I  have  derived  mnoh  assistance  from  Masoon  (Hist,  of  the 
anoient  Germans,  1.  viii.  c.  29,  35,  36,  37),  who  has  illustrated  and  oonneoted  the 
broken  ohronides  and  fragments  of  the  times. 

w  See  an  account  of  Placidia  in  Ducange,  Fam.  Bysant.  p.  72 ;  and  Tillemont, 

Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  i.  p.  260,  886,  <ko.  tom.  vi.  p.  240. 

Zosim.  1.  v.  p.  850  [38]. 

'*  Zosim.  L  vi.  p.  383  [12].  Orosins  (1.  vii.  o.  40,  p.  676)  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Maroellinus  and  Idatius  seem  to  suppose  that  the  Goths  did  not  carry  away 
Placidia  until  after  the  last  siege  of  Borne. 

voi,.  in. — 23 
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treaty  of  peace.  But  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  submitted, 
without  reluctance,  to  the  desires  of  the  conqueror,  a  young  and 
valiant  prinoe,  who  yielded  to  Alaric  in  loftiness  of  stature,  but 
who  excelled  in  the  more  attractive  qualities  of  grace  and  beauty. 
The  marriage  of  Adolphus  and  Placidia 140  was  consummated  be¬ 
fore  the  Goths  retired  from  Italy ;  and  the  solemn,  perhaps  the 
anniversary,  day  of  their  nuptials  was  afterwards  celebrated  in 
the  house  of  Ingenuus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of 
Narbonne  in  Gaul.  The  bride,  attired  and  adorned  like  a 
Roman  empress,  was  placed  on  a  throne  of  state ;  and  the  king 
of  the  Goths,  who  assumed  on  this  occasion  the  Roman  habit, 
contented  himself  with  a  less  honourable  seat  by  her  side.  The 
nuptial  gift,  which  according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation 141  was 
offered  to  Placidia,  consisted  of  the  rare  and  magnificent  spoils 
of  her  country.  Fifty  beautiful  youths,  in  silken  robes,  carried 
a  basin  in  each  hand ;  and  one  of  these  basins  was  filled  with 
pieces  of  gold,  the  other  with  precious  stones  of  an  inestimable 
value.  Attains,  so  long  the  sport  of  fortune  and  of  the  Goths, 
was  appointed  to  lead  the  chorus  of  the  Hym enseal  song,  and 
the  degraded  emperor  might  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  skilful 
musician.  The  Barbarians  enjoyed  the  insolence  of  their 
triumph ;  and  the  provincials  rejoiced  in  this  alliance,  which 
tempered  by  the  mild  influence  of  love  and  reason  the  fierce 
spirit  of  their  Gothic  lord.143 

TheOothie  The  hundred  basins  of  gold  and  gems,  presented  to  Placidia 


140  See  the  pictures  of  Adolphus  and  Placidia,  and  the  aooount  of  their  marriage, 
in  Jomandes,  de  Beb.  Gelicis,  c.  31,  p.  634,  655.  With  regard  to  the  place  where 
the  nuptials  were  stipulated  or  consummated  or  celebrated,  the  Use.  of  Jornandee 
vary  between  two  neighbouring  oities,  Forli  and  Imola  (Forum  Lirii  and  Forum 
Comelii).  It  is  fair  and  easy  to  reconcile  the  Gothio  historian  with  Olympiodoros 
(see  Mascou,  1.  riii.  c.  46),  but  Tillemont  grows  peevish,  and  swears  that  it  ia  not 
worth  while  to  try  to  conciliate  Jomandes  with  any  good  authors.  [All  the  Mae. 
of  Jordanes  have  Iuli,  which  the  ed.  Basil,  oorrects  to  Livii.  Idatius  and 
Olympiodoros  place  the  marriage  at  Narbo.] 

141  The  Visigoths  (the  subjects  of  Adolphus)  restrained  by  subsequent  laws  the 
prodigality  of  conjugal  love.  It  was  illegal  for  a  husband  to  make  any  gift  or 
settlement  tor  the  benefit  of  his  wife  during  the  first  year  of  their  marriage,  and  his 
liberality  could  not  exoeed  the  tenth  part  of  his  property.  The  Lombards  were 
somewhat  more  indulgent;  they  allowed  the  morgmgeap  immediately  after  the 
wedding-night;  and  this  famous  gift,  the  reward  of  virginity,  might  equal  the 
fourth  part  of  the  husband’s  substanoe.  Some  cautious  maidens,  indeed,  were 
wise  enough  to  stipulate  beforehand  a  present,  which  they  were  too  sure  of  net 
deserving.  See  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  L  six.  e.  35.  Muratori,  dalle 
AntiohitA  Italians,  tom.  i.  Dissertasione  u.  p.  343. 

141  We  owe  the  curious  detail  of  this  nuptial  feast  to  the  historian  Olympiodoros, 
ap.  Photium,  p.  186, 168  [fr.  24]. 
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at  her  nuptial  feast,  formed  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Gothic  treasures ;  of  which  some  extraordinary  specimens  may  be 
selected  from  the  history  of  the  successors  of  Adolphus.  Many 
curious  and  costly  ornaments  of  pure  gold,  enriched  with  jewels, 
were  found  in  their  palace  of  Narbonne  when  it  was  pillaged  in 
the  sixth  century  by  the  Franks :  sixty  cups  or  chalices ;  fifteen 
patens,  or  plates,  for  the  use  of  the  communion ;  twenty  boxes,  or 
cases,  to  hold  the  books  of  the  gospel ;  this  consecrated  wealth 148 
was  distributed  by  the  son  of  Clovis  among  the  churches  of  his 
dominions,  and  his  pious  liberality  seems  to  upbraid  some  former 
sacrilege  of  the  Goths.  They  possessed,  with  more  security  of 
conscience,  the  famous  missorivm,  or  great  dish  for  the  service  of 
the  table,  of  massy  gold  of  the  weight  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  of  far  superior  value  from  the  precious  stones,  the  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  the  tradition  that  it  had  been  presented  by 
Aetius  the  patrician  to  Torismond  king  of  the  Goths.  One  of 
the  successors  of  Torismond  purchased  the  aid  of  the  French 
monarch  by  the  promise  of  this  magnificent  gift.  When  he 
was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  he  delivered  it  with  reluct¬ 
ance  to  the  ambassadors  of  Dagobert ;  despoiled  them  on  the 
road ;  stipulated,  after  a  long  negotiation,  the  inadequate  ran¬ 
som  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  and  preserved  the 
vn/issorivm  as  the  pride  of  the  Gothic  treasury.144  When  that 
treasury,  after  the  conquest  of  Spain,  was  plundered  by  the 
Arabs,  they  admired,  and  they  have  celebrated,  another  object 
still  more  remarkable,  a  table  of  considerable  size,  of  one 
single  piece  of  solid  emerald,146  encircled  with  three  rows  of  fine 
pearls,  supported  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  of  gems 
and  massy  gold,  and  estimated  at  the  price  of  five  hundred 

***  See  in  the  great  collection  of  the  historians  of  France  by  Dom.  Bouquet, 
tom.  ii.,  Greg.  Turonens,  L  iii.  c.  10,  p.  191;  Gesta  Begum  Franc,  c.  28,  p. 
657.  The  anonymous  writer,  with  an  ignorance  worthy  of  his  times,  supposes 
that  these  instruments  of  Christian  worship  had  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
If  he  has  any  meaning,  it  must  be  that  they  were  found  in  the  sack  of  Borne. 
[Procopius,  B.  G.  i.  12,  states  that  they  were  taken  from  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.] 

144  Consult  the  following  original  testimonies  in  the  Historians  of  France,  tom. 
ii.  Fredegarii  Scholastici  Chron.  o.  73,  p.  441.  Fredegar.  Fragment,  iii.  p. 
468.  Gesta  Regis  Dagobert.  c.  29,  p.  587.  The  accession  of  Sisenand  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  happened  a.d.  631.  The  200,000  pieces  of  gold  were  appropriated 
by  Dagobert  to  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  St.  Denys. 

141  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Loix,  <fcc.  tom.  ii.  p.  289)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  stupendous  pieces  of  emerald,  the  statues  and  columns  which  antiquity 
has  placed  in  Egypt,  at  Gades,  at  Constantinople,  were  in  reality  artificial  com¬ 
positions  of  odoured  glass.  The  famous  emeiald  dish  which  is  shown  at  Genoa 
is  supposed  to  oountenanoe  the  suspicion. 
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thousand  pieces  of  gold.140  Some  portion  of  the  Gothic  trea¬ 
sures  might  be  the  gift  of  friendship  or  the  tribute  of  obedience ; 
but  the  far  greater  part  had  been  the  fruits  of  war  and  rapine, 
the  spoils  of  the  empire,  and  perhaps  of  Borne. 
i*wBfor  After  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  the  oppression  of  the 
of  Italy6  Goths  some  secret  counsellor  was  permitted,  amidst  the 
Td.  4X041*'  factions  of  the  palace,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  that  afflicted  coun¬ 
try.147  By  a  wise  and  humane  regulation  the  eight  provinces 
which  had  been  the  most  deeply  injured,  Campania,  Tuscany, 
Picenum,  Samnium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Bruttium,  and  Lucania, 
obtained  an  indulgence  of  five  years :  the  ordinary  tribute  was 
reduced  to  one-fifth,  and  even  that  fifth  was  destined  to  restore 
and  support  the  useful  institution  of  the  public  posts.  By 
another  law  the  lands  which  had  been  left  without  inhabitants 
or  cultivation  were  granted,  with  some  diminution  of  taxes,  to 
the  neighbours  who  should  occupy,  or  the  strangers  who  should 
solicit,  them ;  and  the  new  possessors  were  secured  against  the 
future  claims  of  the  fugitive  proprietors.  About  the  same  time 
a  general  amnesty  was  published  in  the  name  of  Honorius,  to 
abolish  the  guilt  and  memory  of  all  the  involuntary  offences 
which  had  been  committed  by  his  unhappy  subjects  during 
the  term  of  the  public  disorder  and  calamity.  A  decent  and 
respectful  attention  was  paid  to  the  restoration  of  the  capital ; 
the  citizens  were  encouraged  to  rebuild  the  edifices  which 
been  destroyed  or  damaged  by  hostile  fire ;  and  extraordinary 
supplies  of  com  were  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
crowds  that  so  lately  fled  before  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians 
were  soon  recalled  by  the  hopes  of  plenty  and  pleasure ;  and 
Albums,  prefect  of  Borne,  informed  the  court,  with  some  anxiety 
and  surprise,  that  in  a  single  day  he  had  taken  an  account  of 
the  arrival  of  fourteen  thousand  strangers.148  In  less  than  seven 

i^Elmacin,  Hist.  Baraoenica,  J.  i.  p.  85.  Roderio.  Tolet  Hist.  Arab.  c.  9. 
Cardonne,  Hist,  de  l’Afrique  et  de  l’Espagne  sons  les  Arabs 8,  tom.  i.  p.  88.  It 
was  called  the  Table  of  Solomon  aooo  ruing  to  the  custom  of  the  Oriental*,  who 
asoribe  to  that  prinoe  every  anoient  work  of  knowledge  or  magnificence. 

147  His  three  laws  are  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xi.  tit.  xxviii.  Ug.7. 
L.  xiii.  tit.  xi.  leg.  12.  L.  xv.  tit.  xiv.  leg.  14.  The  expressions  of  the  last  are 
very  remarkable,  since  they  contain  not  only  a  pardon  but  an  apology. 

140  Olympiodorus  ap.  Phot.  p.  188  [fr.  25].  Philostorgius  (1.  xii.  c.  5)  observe* 
that,  when  Honorius  made  his  triumphal  entry,  he  encouraged  the  Romans  with 
his  hand  and  voice  (x«pl  xof  y\4rrp)  to  rebuild  their  city ;  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Prosper  commends  Heraclian,  qui  in  Romans  urbis  repara tionem  strennuna  ex- 
hibuerat  ministerium. 
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years  the  vestiges  of  the  Gothic  invasion  were  almost  obliterated, 
and  the  city  appeared  to  resume  its  former  splendour  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  venerable  matron  replaced  her  crown  of  laurel 
which  had  been  ruffled  by  the  storms  of  war;  and  was  still 
amused,  in  the  last  moment  of  her  decay,  with  the  prophecies 
of  revenge,  of  victory,  and  of  eternal  dominion.149 

This  apparent  tranquillity  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  approach  Berou  ud 
of  an  hostile  armament  from  the  country  which  afforded  theHwSouin. 
daily  subsistence  of  the  Roman  people.  Heraclian,  count  of  amc*0* 
Africa,  who,  under  the  most  difficult  and  distressful  circum- AD' 418 
stances,  had  supported,  with  active  loyalty,  the  cause  of  Honorius, 
was  tempted,  in  the  year  of  his  consulship,  to  assume  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  rebel  and  the  title  of  emperor.  The  ports  of  Africa 
were  immediately  filled  with  the  naval  forces,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  prepared  to  invade  Italy ;  and  his  fleet,  when  it  cast 
anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  indeed  surpassed  the  fleets  of 
Xerxes  and  Alexander,  if  all  the  vessels,  including  the  royal 
galley  and  the  smallest  boat,  did  actually  amount  to  the  in¬ 
credible  number  of  three  thousand  two  hundred.160  Yet  with 
such  an  armament,  which  might  have  subverted  or  restored  the 
greatest  empires  of  the  earth,  the  African  usurper  made  a  very 
faint  and  feeble  impression  on  the  provinces  of  his  rival.  As  he 
marched  from  the  port  along  the  road  which  leads  to  the  gates 
of  Rome,  he  was  encountered,  terrified,  and  routed  by  one  of  the 
Imperial  captains ;  and  the  lord  of  this  mighty  host,  deserting 
his  fortune  and  his  friends,  ignominiously  fled  with  a  single 
ship.161  When  Heraclian  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Carthage,  he 
found  that  the  whole  province,  disdaining  such  an  unworthy 

149  The  date  of  the  voyage  of  Olaadiua  Rutilius  Numatianus  [Namatiantxs]  is 
clogged  with  some  difficulties,  but  Scaliger  has  deduced  from  astronomical  char¬ 
acters  that  he  left  Rome  the  24th  of  September  and  embarked  at  Porto  the  9th 
of  October,  a.d.  416.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  dee  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  820.  In 
this  political  Itinerary  Rutilius  (1.  i.  115,  Ac.)  addresses  Rome  in  a  high  strain  of 
oongratulation : — 

Erige  orinales  lauros,  seni  unique  saorati 
Verticis  in  virides  Roma  recinge  comas,  Ac. 

[Rutilius  had  been  magister  offioiorum  and  profectus  urbi  of  Rome.] 

Orosius  composed  his  history  in  Africa  only  two  years  after  the  event ;  yet 
his  authority  seems  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  improbability  of  the  fact.  The 
Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  gives  Heraclian  700  ships  and  8000  men :  the  latter  of 
these  numbers  is  ridiculously  corrupt,  but  the  former  would  please  me  very 
much. 

141  The  Chronicle  of  Idatius  affirms,  without  the  least  appears noe  of  truth,  that 
he  advanced  as  far  as  Otriculum,  in  Umbria,  where  he  was  overthrown  in  a  great 
battle,  with  the  loss  of  fifty  thousand  men. 
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ruler,  had  returned  to  their  allegiance.  The  rebel  was  be¬ 
headed  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Memory ;  his  consulship  was 
abolished  and  the  remains  of  his  private  fortune,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  moderate  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
were  granted  to  the  brave  Constantins,  who  had  already  defended 
the  throne  which  he  afterwards  Bhared  with  his  feeble  sovereign. 
Honorius  viewed  with  supine  indifference  the  calamities  of  Borne 
and  Italy ;  but  the  rebellious  attempts  of  Attains  and  Herac- 
lian  against  his  personal  safety  awakened,  for  a  moment,  the 
torpid  instinct  of  his  nature.  He  was  probably  ignorant  of  the 
causes  and  events  which  preserved  him  from  these  impending 
dangers ;  and,  as  Italy  was  no  longer  invaded  by  any  foreign  or 
domestic  enemies,  he  peaceably  existed  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna, 
while  the  tyrants  beyond  the  Alps  were  repeatedly  vanquished 
in  the  name,  and  by  the  lieutenants,  of  the  son  of  Theodosius.14* 
In  the  course  of  a  busy  and  interesting  narrative,  I  might  pos¬ 
sibly  forget  to  mention  the  death  of  such  a  prince,  and  I  shall 
therefore  take  the  precaution  of  observing,  in  this  place,  that  he 
survived  the  last  siege  of  Borne  about  thirteen  years. 

Revoia-  The  usurpation  of  Constantine,  who  received  the  purple  from 
Otul  and  the  legions  of  Britain,  had  been  successful ;  and  seemed  to  be 
aS.  «(Mi8  secure.  His  title  was  acknowledged,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus 
to  the  columns  of  Hercules ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  public 
disorder,  he  shared  the  dominion,  and  the  plunder,  of  Gaul  and 
Spain  with  the  tribes  of  Barbarians,  whose  destructive  progress 
was  no  longer  checked  by  the  Rhine  or  Pyrenees.  8tained 
with  the  blood  of  the  kinsmen  of  Honorius,  he  extorted  from 
the  court  of  Ravenna,  with  which  he  secretly  corresponded,  the 

1SS  See  God.  Theod.  1.  xv.  tit.  iv.  leg.  13.  The  legal  acts  performed  in  bis 
name,  even  the  manumission  of  slaves,  were  declared  invalid  till  they  had  been 
formally  repealed. 

153 1  have  disdained  to  mention  a  very  foolish,  and  probably  a  false,  report 
(Procop,  de  Bell.  VandaL  1.  i.  o.  2)  that  Honorius  was  alarmed  by  the  lass  of 
Borne,  till  he  understood  that  it  was  not  a  favourite  ohioken  of  that  name,  but 
only  the  oapital  of  the  world,  which  had  been  lost.  Tet  even  this  story  is  some 
evidence  of  the  publio  opinion. 

134  The  materials  for  the  lives  of  all  these  tyrants  are  taken  from  six  oon tempo¬ 
rary  historians,  two  Latins  and  four  Greeks :  Orosius,  1.  vii.  o.  42,  p.  581,  562, 
583;  Renatus  ProfuturuB  Frigeridus,  apnd  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  9,  in  the 
historians  of  France,  tom.  ii.  p.  165,  166;  Zosimus,  1.  vi.  p.  370,  371  [2  sqq.); 
Olympiodorus,  apud  Phot.  p.  180,  181,  184,  185  [fr.  12-19];  Sozomen,  L  ix.  o.  12, 
13,  14,  15;  and  Philostorgius,  1.  xii.  c.  5,  6,  with  Godefroy’s  Dissertations,  p. 
477-481 ;  besides  the  four  Chronicles  of  Prosper  Tiro,  Prosper  of  Aquitain,  Idatius, 
and  Maroellinns.  fCp.  Appendix  17. ] 
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ratification  of  his  rebellions  claims.  Constantine  engaged  him¬ 
self  by  a  solemn  promise  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths ;  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Po ;  and,  after  alarming  rather 
than  assisting  his  pusillanimous  ally,  hastily  returned  to  the 
palace  of  Axles,  to  celebrate,  with  intemperate  luxury,  his  vain 
and  ostentatious  triumph.  But  this  transient  prosperity  was 
soon  interrupted  and  destroyed  by  the  revolt  of  count  Gerontius, 
the  bravest  of  his  generals ;  who,  during  the  absence  of  his  son 
Constans,  a  prince  already  invested  with  the  Imperial  purple, 
had  been  left  to  command  in  the  provinces  of  Spain.  For  some 
reason  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  Gerontius,  instead  of  assuming 
the  diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  friend  Maximus, 186  who 
fixed  his  residence  at  Tarragona,  while  the  active  count  pressed 
forwards,  through  the  Pyrenees,  to  surprise  the  two  emperors, 
Constantine  and  Constans,  before  they  could  prepare  for  their 
defence.  The  son  was  made  prisoner  at  Vienna  and  immediately  cvianne] 
put  to  death ;  and  the  unfortunate  youth  had  scarcely  leisure  to 
deplore  the  elevation  of  his  family,  which  had  tempted  or  com¬ 
pelled  him  sacrilegiously  to  desert  the  peaceful  obscurity  of  the 
monastic  life.  The  father  maintained  a  siege  within  the  walls 
of  Arles ;  but  those  walls  must  have  yielded  to  the  assailants 
had  not  the  city  been  unexpectedly  relieved  by  the  approach  of 
an  Italian  army.  The  name  of  Honorius,  the  proclamation  of  a 
lawful  emperor,  astonished  the  contending  parties  of  the  rebels. 
Gerontius,  abandoned  by  his  own  troops,  escaped  to  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Spain;  and  rescued  his  name  from  oblivion  by  the 
Roman  courage  which  appeared  to  animate  the  last  moments  of 
his  life.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  great  body  of  his  per¬ 
fidious  soldiers  surrounded  and  attaoked  his  house,  which  he 
had  strongly  barricaded.  His  wife,  a  valiant  friend  of  the 
nation  of  the  Alani,  and  some  faithful  slaves  were  still  attached 
to  his  person  ;  and  he  used  with  so  much  skill  and  resolution  a 
large  magazine  of  darts  and  arrows  that  above  three  hundred  of 
the  assailants  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  His  slaves,  when 
all  the  missile  weapons  were  spent,  fled  at  the  dawn  of  day ; 
and  Gerontius,  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  conjugal  tender¬ 
ness,  might  have  imitated  their  example ;  till  the  soldiers,  pro¬ 
voked  by  such  obstinate  resistance,  applied  fire  on  all  sides  to 

166  [A  dependent  friend.  Olympiodorns,  fr.  16,  has  rbw  tcunov  waft*,  which  doubt- 
lees  means  hie  “  servant,”  not  his  -M  son  *.] 
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the  houBe.  In  this  fatal  extremity,  he  complied  with  the  request 
of  his  Barbarian  friend,  and  cut  off  his  head.  The  wife  of 
Gerontius,  who  conjured  him  not  to  abandon  her  to  a  life  of 
misery  and  disgrace,  eagerly  presented  her  neck  to  his  sword ; 
and  the  tragic  scene  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  count 
himself,  who,  after  three  ineffectual  strokes,  drew  a  short  dagger, 
and  sheathed  it  in  his  heart.110  The  unprotected  Maximus, 
whom  he  had  invested  with  the  purple,  was  indebted  for  his 
life  to  the  contempt  that  was  entertained  of  his  power  and 
abilities.  The  caprice  of  the  Barbarians,  who  ravaged  Spain, 
once  more  seated  this  Imperial  phantom  on  the  throne ;  but 
they  soon  resigned  him  to  the  justice  of  Honorius;  and  the 
tyrant  Maximus,  after  he  had  been  shown  to  the  people  of 
u.d.  49B]  Ravenna  and  Borne,  was  publicly  executed, 
ohanetar  The  general,  ConstantiuB  was  his  name,  who  raised  by  his 

thecanerai aPProao^1  the  siege  of  Arles,  and  dissipated  the  troops  of  Geron- 
oon-  tius,  was  bom  a  Roman;  and  this  remarkable  distinction  is 

Stan  tiu* 

strongly  expressive  of  the  decay  of  military  spirit  among  the 
subjects  of  the  empire.  The  strength  and  majesty  which  were 
conspicuous  in  the  person  of  that  general 167  marked  him,  in  the 
popular  opinion,  as  a  candidate  worthy  of  the  throne  which  he 
afterwards  asoended.  In  the  familiar  intercourse  of  private 
life  his  manners  were  cheerful  and  engaging ;  nor  would  he 
sometimes  disdain,  in  the  licence  of  convivial  mirth,  to  vie  with 
the  pantomimes  themselves  in  the  exercises  of  their  ridiculous 
profession.  But,  when  the  trumpet  summoned  him  to  arms ; 
when  he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  bending  down  (for  such  was 
his  singular  practice)  almost  upon  the  neck,  fiercely  rolled  his 
large  animated  eyes  round  the  field,  Constantins  then  struck 
terror  into  his  foes,  and  inspired  his  soldiers  with  the  assurance 
of  victory.  He  had  reoeived  from  the  court  of  Ravenna  the 
important  commission  of  extirpating  rebellion  in  the  provinces 
of  the  West;  and  the  pretended  emperor  Constantine,  after 
enjoying  a  short  and  anxious  respite,  was  again  besieged  in  his 

156  The  praises  which  Sosomen  has  bestowed  on  this  aot  of  despair  appear 
strange  and  scandalous  in  the  month  of  an  ecclesiastical  historian.  He  observes 
(p.  379)  that  the  wife  of  Gerontius  was  a  Christian ;  and  that  her  death  was  worthy 
of  her  religion  and  of  immortal  fame.  [For  death  of  Maximus,  op.  Appendix  18.] 
lfl7  Efioj  ov  rvpavvlUos,  is  the  expression  of  Olympiodorus,  which  he  Boems  to 
have  borrowed  from  Molus,  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  of  which  some  fragments  only 
are  now  extant  (Euripid.  Barnes,  tom.  ii.  p.  448,  ver.  88).  This  allusion  may  prove 
that  the  ancient  tragic  poets  were  still  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century. 
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oapital  by  the  arms  of  a  more  formidable  enemy.  Yet  this 
interval  allowed  time  for  a  successful  negotiation  with  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni ;  and  his  ambassador,  Edobic,  soon  re¬ 
turned,  at  the  head  of  cm  army,  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the 
siege  of  Arles.  The  Boman  general,  instead  of  expecting  the 
attack  in  his  lines,  boldly,  and  perhaps  wisely,  resolved  to  pass 
the  Bhone,  and  to  meet  the  Barbarians.  His  measures  were 
conducted  with  so  much  skill  and  secrecy  that,  while  they  en¬ 
gaged  the  infantry  of  Constantins  in  the  front,  they  were  sud¬ 
denly  attacked,  surrounded,  and  destroyed  by  the  cavalry  of  his 
lieutenant  Ulphilas,  who  had  silently  gained  an  advantageous 
post  in  their  rear.  The  remains  of  the  army  of  Edobic  were 
preserved  by  flight  or  submission,  and  their  leader  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle  to  the  house  of  a  faithless  friend ;  who  too 
clearly  understood  that  the  head  of  his  obnoxious  guest  would 
be  an  acceptable  and  lucrative  present  for  the  Imperial  general. 

On  this  oocasion,  Constantins  behaved  with  the  magnanimity 
of  a  genuine  Boman.  Subduing  or  suppressing  every  sentiment 
of  jealousy,  he  publicly  acknowledged  the  merit  and  services  of 
Ulphilas ;  but  he  turned  with  horror  from  the  assassin  of  Edobio ; 
and  sternly  intimated  his  commands  that  the  camp  should  no 
longer  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  an  ungrateful  wretch, 
who  had  violated  the  laws  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  The 
usurper,  who  beheld  from  the  walls  of  Arles  the  ruin  of  his  last 
hopes,  was  tempted  to  place  some  confidence  in  so  generous  a 
conqueror.  He  required  a  solemn  promise  for  his  security ;  and 
after  receiving,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  sacred  character 
of  a  Christian  Presbyter,  he  ventured  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
city.  But  he  soon  experienced  that  the  principles  of  honour 
and  integrity,  which  might  regulate  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
Constantins,  were  superseded  by  the  loose  doctrines  of  politi¬ 
cal  morality.  The  Boman  general,  indeed,  refused  to  sully  hisDMtb 
laurels  with  the  blood  of  Constantine ;  but  the  abdicated  emperor 
and  his  son  Julian  were  sent  under  a  strong  guard  into  Italy ;  §ne.rt“" 
and  before  they  reached  the  palace  of  Bavenna  they  met  the  November 
ministers  of  death.  Ept'is} 

At  a  time  when  it  was  universally  confessed  that  almost  f«u  of  the 
every  man  in  the  empire  was  superior  in  personal  merit  to  the  jSSSS? 
princes  whom  the  accident  of  their  birth  had  seated  on  the  throne,  *25“**“’ 
a  rapid  succession  of  usurpers,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  their 
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predecessors,  still  continued  to  arise.  This  mischief  was 
peculiarly  felt  in  the  provinces  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  where  the 
principles  of  order  and  obedience  had  been  extinguished  by  war 
and  rebellion.  Before  Constantine  resigned  the  purple,  and  in 
the  fourth  month  of  the  siege  of  Arles,  intelligence  wa6  received 
in  the  Imperial  camp  that  Jovinus  had  assumed  the  diadem  at 
Mentz  in  the  Upper  Germany,  at  the  instigation  of  Goar,  king 
of  the  AJani,  and  of  Guntiarius,  king  of  the  Burgundians ;  and 
that  the  candidate  on  whom  they  had  bestowed  the  empire 
advanced  with  a  formidable  host  of  Barbarians  from  the  bankB 
of  the  Bhine  to  those  of  the  Rhone.  Every  circumstance  is 
dark  and  extraordinary  in  the  short  history  of  the  reign  of 
Jovinus.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  a  brave  and  skilful 
general,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  would  have  asserted 
in  a  field  of  battle  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Honorius.  The 
hasty  retreat  of  Constantius  might  be  justified  by  weighty 
reasons ;  but  he  resigned,  without  a  struggle,  the  possession  of 
Gaul :  and  Dardanus,  the  Praetorian  prefect,  is  recorded  as  the 
only  magistrate  who  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  the  usurper.1* 
When  the  Goths,  two  years  after  the  siege  of  Rome,  established 
their  quarters  in  Gaul,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  their  in¬ 
clinations  could  be  divided  only  between  the  emperor  Honorios, 
with  whom  they  had  formed  a  recent  alliance,  and  the  degraded 
Attalus,  whom  they  reserved  in  their  camp  for  the  occasional 
purpose  of  acting  the  part  of  a  musician  or  a  monarch.  Yet 
in  a  moment  of  disgust  (for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a 
cause  or  a  date)  Adolphus  connected  himself  with  the  usurper 
of  Gaul,  and  imposed  on  Attalus  the  ignominious  task  of  nego¬ 
tiating  the  treaty  which  ratified  his  own  disgrace.  We  are 
again  surprised  to  read  that,  instead  of  considering  the  Gothic 
alliance  as  the  firmest  support  of  his  throne,  Jovinus  upbraided, 
in  dark  and  ambiguous  language,  the  officious  importunity  of 
Attalus ;  that,  scorning  the  advice  of  his  great  ally,  he  invested 
with  the  purple  his  brother  Sebastian ;  and  that  he  most  im¬ 
prudently  accepted  the  service  of  Saras,  when  that  gallant  chief, 

198  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (1.  v.  epist.  9,  p.  139,  and  Not.  Sirmond,  p.  58),  after 
stigmatizing  the  inconstancy  of  Constantine,  the  facility  of  Jovinus,  the  perfidy  o! 
Gerontius,  continues  to  observe  that  all  the  vices  of  these  tyrants  were  united  in  the 
person  of  Dardanus.  Yet  the  prafeot  supported  a  respectable  character  in  the  world, 
and  even  in  the  churoh ;  held  a  devout  correspondence  with  St.  Augustin  and  8t 
Jerom;  and  was  complimented  by  the  latter  (tom.  iii.  p.  66)  with  the  epithets  of 
Christianorum  Nobilissime  and  Nobllium  Ghristianissime. 
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(he  soldier  of  Honorius,  was  provoked  to  desert  the  court  of 
a  prince  who  knew  not  how  to  reward  or  punish.  Adolphus, 
educated  among  a  race  of  warriors,  who  esteemed  the  duty  of 
revenge  as  the  most  precious  and  sacred  portion  of  their  inherit¬ 
ance,  advanced  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Goths  to  encounter 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house  of  Balti.  He  attacked  Saras 
at  an  unguarded  moment,  when  he  was  accompanied  only  by 
eighteen  or  twenty  of  his  valiant  followers.  United  by  friend¬ 
ship,  animated  by  despair,  but  at  length  oppressed  by  multitudes, 
this  band  of  heroes  deserved  the  esteem,  without  exciting  the 
compassion,  of  their  enemies ;  and  the  lion  was  no  sooner  taken 
in  the  toils 169  than  he  was  instantly  dispatched.  The  death  of 
Sarus  dissolved  the  loose  alliance  which  Adolphus  still  main¬ 
tained  with  the  usurpers  of  Gaul.  He  again  listened  to  the 
dictates  of  love  and  prudence ;  and  soon  satisfied  the  brother  of 
Placidia  by  the  assurance  that  he  would  immediately  transmit 
to  the  palace  of  Bavenna  the  heads  of  the  two  tyrants,  Jovinus 
and  Sebastian.  The  king  of  the  Goths  executed  his  promise 
without  difficulty  or  delay ;  the  helpless  brothers,  unsupported 
by  any  personal  merit,  were  abandoned  by  their  Barbarian 
auxiliaries ;  and  the  short  opposition  of  Valentia  was  expiated 
by  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Gaul.  The  emperor, 
chosen  by  the  Roman  senate,  who  had  been  promoted,  degraded, 
insulted,  restored,  again  degraded,  and  again  insulted,  was  finally 
abandoned  to  hiB  fate ;  but,  when  the  Gothic  king  withdrew  his 
protection,  he  was  restrained  by  pity  or  contempt  from  offering 
any  violence  to  the  person  of  Attains.  The  unfortunate  Attains, 
who  was  left  without  subjects  or  allies,  embarked  in  one  of  the 
ports  of  Spain,  in  search  of  some  secure  and  solitary  retreat ;  but 
he  was  intercepted  at  sea,  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Honor- 
ius,  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Borne  or  Bavenna, 
and  publicly  exposed  to  the  gazing  multitude,  on  the  second  step 
of  the  throne  of  his  invincible  conqueror.  The  same  measure 
of  punishment  with  which,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  he 
was  accused  of  menacing  his  rival  was  inflicted  on  Attains  him- 

m The  expression  zn&j  be  understood  almost  literally;  Olympiodoros  says 
[fr.  17],  fU) us  <rdx*oir  4(&ypq<rap.  IAkkoi  (or  trdxot)  may  signify  a  sack,  or  a  loose 
garment ;  and  ibis  method  of  entangling  and  catching  an  enemy,  laciniis  oontortis, 
was  much  practised  by  the  Huns  (Ammian.  xxxi.  2).  11  fut  pris  rif  areo  dee  diets, 
is  the  translation  of  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Bmpereurs,  tom.  y.  p.  608. 
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self :  he  was  condemned,  after  the  amputation  of  two  fingers, 
to  a  perpetual  exile  in  the  isle  of  Lipari,  where  he  was  supplied 
with  the  decent  necessaries  of  life.  The  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Honorius  was  undisturbed  by  rebellion ;  and  it  may  be  observed 
that,  in  the  space  of  five  years,  seven  usurpers  had  yielded  to 
the  fortunes  of  a  prince,  who  was  himself  incapable  either  of 
counsel  or  of  action. 

invasion  of  The  situation  of  Spain,  separated,  on  all  sides,  from  the 
the  Snovi,  enemies  of  Borne,  by  the  sea,  by  the  mountains,  and  by  inter- 
Auni,  <5c.  mediate  provinces,  had  secured  the  long  tranquillity  of  that 
October  u  remote  and  sequestered  country ;  and  we  may  observe,  ae  a 
oetu]8-  sure  symptom  of  domestic  happiness,  that  in  a  period  of  four 
hundred  years  Spain  furnished  very  few  materials  to  the  history 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  footsteps  of  the  Barbarians,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  had  penetrated  beyond  the  Pyrenees, 
were  soon  obliterated  by  the  return  of  peace ;  and  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  ®ra,  the  cities  of  Emerita,  or  Merida, 
of  Corduba,  Seville,  Bracara,  and  Tarragona,  were  numbered 
with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  world.  The  various 
plenty  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms 
was  improved  and  manufactured  by  the  skill  of  an  industrious 
people ;  and  the  peculiar  advantages  of  naval  stores  contributed 
to  support  an  extensive  and  profitable  trade.160  The  arts  and 
sciences  flourished  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperors ;  and, 
if  the  character  of  the  Spaniards  was  enfeebled  by  peace  and 
servitude,  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Germans,  who  had  spread 
terror  and  desolation  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  seemed 
to  rekindle  some  sparks  of  military  ardour.  As  long  as  the 
defence  of  the  mountains  was  entrusted  to  the  hardy  and  faith¬ 
ful  militia  of  the  country,  they  successfully  repelled  the  frequent 
attempts  of  the  Barbarians.  But  no  sooner  had  the  national 
troops  been  compelled  to  resign  their  post  to  the  Honorian 
bands  in  the  service  of  Constantine  than  the  gates  of  Spain 
were  treacherously  betrayed  to  the  public  enemy,  about  ten 

1W  Without  recurring  to  the  more  anoient  writers,  I  shall  quote  three  respectable 
testimonies  which  belong  to  the  fourth  and  seventh  oentnries:  the  Expoeitlo 
totius  Mnndi  fp.  16  in  the  third  volume  of  Hudson’s  Minor  Geographers),  Ausonins 
(de  Claris  UrDibus,  p.  242,  edit.  Toll.),  and  Isidore  of  Seville  (Pmfat.  ad  ChrcnL 
ap.  Grotium,  Hist.  Goth.  p.  707).  Many  particulars  relative  to  the  fertility  and 
trade  of  Spain  may  be  found  in  Nonnius,  Hispania  Illustrate,  and  in  Hnet,  Hist, 
do  Commeroe  des  Anciens,  o.  40,  p.  228-284. 
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months  before  the  sack  of  Borne  by  the  Goths.1®  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  guilt  and  the  thirst  of  rapine  promoted  the 
mercenary  guards  of  the  Pyrenees  to  desert  their  station  ;  to 
invite  the  arms  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani ;  and 
to  swell  the  torrent  which  was  poured  with  irresistible  violence 
from  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  to  the  sea  of  Africa.  The  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  Spain  may  be  described  in  the  language  of  its  most 
eloquent  historian,  who  has  concisely  expressed  the  passionate, 
and  perhaps  exaggerated,  declamations  of  contemporary  writers.101 
••The  irruption  of  these  nations  was  followed  by  the  most 
dreadful  calamities;  as  the  Barbarians  exercised  their  indis¬ 
criminate  cruelty  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Bomans  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  ravaged  with  equal  fury  the  cities  and  the  open 
country.  The  progress  of  famine  reduced  the  miserable  in¬ 
habitants  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  and 
even  the  wild  beasts,  who  multiplied,  without  control,  in  the 
desert,  were  exasperated,  by  the  taste  of  blood  and  the  im¬ 
patience  of  hunger,  boldly  to  attack  and  devour  their  human 
prey.  Pestilence  soon  appeared,  the  inseparable  companion 
of  famine ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  was  swept  away  ; 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying  excited  only  the  envy  of  their 
surviving  friends.  At  length  the  Barbarians,  satiated  with 
carnage  and  rapine,  and  afflicted  by  the  contagious  evils  which 
they  themselves  had  introduced,  fixed  their  permanent  seats 
in  the  depopulated  country.  The  ancient  Gallicia,  whose 
limits  included  the  kingdom  of  Old  Castille,  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals ;  the  Alani  were  scattered 
over  the  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Lusitania,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  fruitful  territory 
of  B»tica  was  allotted  to  the  Silingi,  another  branch  of  the 
Vandalic  nation.  After  regulating  this  partition,  the  conquerors 
contracted  with  their  new  subjects  some  reciprocal  engagements 
of  protection  and  obedience ;  the  lands  were  again  cultivated  ; 
and  the  towns  and  villages  were  again  occupied  by  a  captive 
people.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Spaniards  was  even  disposed 

m  The  date  is  accurately  fixed  in  the  Fasti  and  the  Chroniole  of  Idatius. 
Orceins  (1.  vli.  c.  40,  p.  578)  imputes  the  loss  of  Spain  to  the  treachery  of  the 
Honorians,  while  Sozomen  (1.  ix.  o.  12)  accuses  only  their  negligence. 

1<s  Idatius  wishes  to  apply  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  to  these  national  calamities ; 
and  is  therefore  obliged  to  aooommodate  the  circumstances  of  the  event  to  the 
terms  of  the  prediction. 
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to  prefer  this  new  condition  of  poverty  and  barbarism  to  the 
severe  oppressions  of  the  Roman  government ;  yet  there  were 
many  who  still  asserted  their  native  freedom;  and  who  re* 
fused,  more  especially  in  the  mountains  of  Gallicia,  to  submit  to 
the  Barbarian  yoke.”  '* 

The  important  present  of  the  heads  of  Jovinus  and  Sebastian 
had  approved  the  friendship  of  Adolphns  and  restored  Gaol 
to  the  obedience  of  his  brother  Honorius.  Peace  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  situation  and  temper  of  the  king  of  the 
Goths.  He  readily  accepted  the  proposal  of  turning  his 
victorious  arms  against  the  Barbarians  of  Spain ;  the  troops  of 
Constantius  intercepted  his  communication  with  the  seaports 
of  Gaul,  and  gently  pressed  his  march  towards  the  Pyrenees ; “* 
he  passed  the  mountains,  and  surprised,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  the  city  of  Barcelona.  The  fondness  of  Adolphus 
for  his  Roman  bride  was  not  abated  by  time  or  possession ;  and 
the  birth  of  a  son,  sumamed,  from  his  illustrious  grandsire, 
Theodosius,  appeared  to  fix  him  for  ever  in  the  interest  of  the 
republic.  The  loss  of  that  infant,  whose  remains  were  deposited 
in  a  silver  coffin  in  one  of  the  churches  near  Barcelona,  afflicted 
his  parents ;  but  the  grief  of  the  Gothic  king  was  suspended 
by  the  labours  of  the  field ;  and  the  course  of  his  victories 
was  soon  interrupted  by  domestic  treason.  He  had  imprudently 
received  into  his  service  one  of  the  followers  of  Saras :  a  Bar¬ 
barian  of  a  daring  spirit,  but  of  a  diminutive  stature ;  whose 
secret  desire  of  revenging  the  death  of  his  beloved  patron  was 
continually  irritated  by  the  sarcasms  of  his  insolent  master. 
Adolphus  was  assassinated  in  the  palace  of  Barcelona ;  the  laws 
of  the  succession  were  violated  by  a  tumultuous  faction ; 106  and  a 
stranger  to  the  royal  race,  Singeric,  the  brother  of  Saras  himself, 


10  Mariana  de  Re  baa  Hispaniola,  L  v.  o.  1,  tom.  i.  p.  148,  Hag.  Oomit.  1788. 
He  had  read,  in  Orosins  (L  vii.  o.  41,  p.  679),  that  the  Barbarians  had  turned  their 
swords  into  ploughshares;  and  that  many  of  the  Provincials  preferred  inter 
Barbaros  pauperem  libertatem  qnam  inter  Romanos  tributariam  solioitudinem 
sostinere. 

184  This  mixture  of  force  and  persuasion  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  comparing 
Orosins  and  Jornandes,  the  Roman  and  the  Gothio  historian.  [Force :  the  words 
of  Orosins  (a  Narbona  txpulit ,  and  coegit)  are  confirmed  by  Idatins  (Chron.  ed. 
Mommsen,  p.  19 :  pulsatus).] 

180  According  to  the  system  of  Jornandes  (o.  88,  p.  669)  the  true  hereditary 
right  to  the  Gothic  sceptre  was  vested  in  the  Amali ;  but  those  princes,  who  were 
the  vassals  of  the  Huns,  commanded  the  tribes  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  some  distant 
parts  of  Germany  or  Scythia. 
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was  seated  on  the  Gothic  throne.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  was 
the  inhuman  murder  of  the  six  children  of  Adolphus,  the  issue 
of  a  former  marriage,  whom  he  tore,  without  pity,  from  the 
feeble  arms  of  a  venerable  bishop.1M  The  unfortunate  Placidia, 
instead  of  the  respectful  compassion  which  she  might  have 
excited  in  the  most  savage  breasts,  was  treated  with  cruel  and 
wanton  insult.  The  daughter  of  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
oonfounded  among  a  crowd  of  vulgar  captives,  was  compelled 
to  march  on  foot  above  twelve  miles,  before  the  horse  of  a 
Barbarian,  the  assassin  of  a  husband  whom  Placidia  loved  and 
lamented.187 

But  Placidia  soon  obtained  the  pleasure  of  revenge ;  and  the  The  Goth, 
view  of  her  ignominious  sufferings  might  rouse  an  indignant  *nd  wrtore 
people  against  the  tyrant  who  was  assassinated  on  the  seventh  aj>.  nme 
day  of  his  usurpation.  After  the  death  of  Singeric,  the  free 
choice  of  the  nation  bestowed  the  Gothic  sceptre  on  Wallia  ; 
whose  warlike  and  ambitious  temper  appeared  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  extremely  hostile  to  the  republic.  He  marched  in 
arms  from  Barcelona  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which 
the  ancients  revered  and  dreaded  as  the  boundary  of  the  world. 

But,  when  he  reached  the  southern  promontory  of  Spain,188  and, 
from  the  rock  now  covered  by  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  contem¬ 
plated  the  neighbouring  and  fertile  coast  of  Africa,  Wallia  re¬ 
sumed  the  designs  of  conquest  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  Alaric.  The  winds  and  waves  again  disappointed 
the  enterprise  of  the  Goths,  and  the  minds  of  a  superstitious 
people  were  deeply  affected  by  the  repeated  disasters  of  storms 
and  shipwrecks.  In  this  disposition,  the  successor  of  Adolphus 
no  longer  refused  to  listen  to  a  Roman  ambassador,  whose  pro¬ 
posals  were  enforced  by  the  real,  or  supposed,  approach  of  a 
numerous  army  under  the  conduct  of  the  brave  Constantius.  A 
solemn  treaty  was  stipulated  and  observed :  Placidia  was  honour- 

m  The  murder  is  related  by  Olympiodorus ;  but  the  number  of  children  is 
from  an  epitaph  of  suspected  authority.  [Singeric  reigned  seven  days.] 

ltT  The  death  of  Adolphus  was  oelebrated  at  Constantinople  with  UluminationB 
and  Circensian  games.  (See  Chron.  Alexandra.)  It  may  seem  doubtful  whether 
the  Greeks  were  actuated,  on  this  occasion,  by  their  hatred  of  the  Barbarians  or 
of  the  Latins. 

m  Quod  Tartessiacis  avus  hujus  Vallia  i&rris 
Vandalioas  turmas,  et  juncti  Martis  Alanoe 
Stravit,  et  oooiduam  texere  cadavera  Caljmt. 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  in  Panegyr.  Anthem.  863. 
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ably  restored  to  her  brother ;  six  hundred  thousand  measures  of 
wheat  were  delivered  to  the  hungry  Goths ; m  and  Wallia  en¬ 
gaged  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  service  of  the  empire.  A  bloody 
war  was  instantly  excited  among  the  Barbarians  of  Spain ;  and 
the  contending  princes  are  said  to  have  addressed  their  letters, 
their  ambassadors,  and  their  hostages,  to  the  throne  of  the 
Western  emperor,  exhorting  him  to  remain  a  tranquil  spectator 
of  their  contest ;  the  events  of  which  must  be  favourable  to  the 
Romans,  by  the  mutual  slaughter  of  their  common  enemies.170 
The  Spanish  war  was  obstinately  supported,  during  three  cam¬ 
paigns,  with  desperate  valour  and  various  success;  and  the 
martial  achievements  of  Wallia  diffused  through  the  empire  the 
superior  renown  of  the  Gothic  hero.  He  exterminated  the 
Silingi,  who  had  irretrievably  ruined  the  elegant  plenty  of  the 
provinoe  of  Bsetica.  He  slew,  in  battle,  the  king  of  the  Alani ; 
and  the  remains  of  those  Scythian  wanderers  who  escaped  from 
the  field,  instead  of  choosing  a  new  leader,  humbly  sought  a 
refuge  under  the  standard  of  the  Vandals,  with  whom  they  were 
ever  afterwards  confounded.  The  Vandals  themselves  and  the 
Suevi  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  invincible  Goths.  The  pro¬ 
miscuous  multitude  of  Barbarians,  whose  retreat  had  been  inter¬ 
cepted,  were  driven  into  the  mountains  of  Gallicia ;  where  they 
still  continued,  in  a  narrow  compass  and  on  a  barren  soil,  to 
exercise  their  domestic  and  implacable  hostilities.  In  the  pride 
of  victory,  Wallia  was  faithful  to  his  engagements :  he  restored 
his  Spanish  oonquests  to  the  obedience  of  Honorius ;  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Imperial  officers  soon  reduced  an  oppressed 
people  to  regret  the  time  of  their  Barbarian  servitude.  While 
the  event  of  the  war  was  still  doubtful,  the  first  advantages  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  arms  of  Wallia  had  encouraged  the  court  of  Ravenna 
to  decree  the  honours  of  a  triumph  to  their  feeble  sovereign.  He 
entered  Rome  like  the  ancient  conquerors  of  nations ;  and,  if  the 
monuments  of  servile  corruption  had  not  long  since  met  with 

lt9  This  supply  was  vary  acceptable :  the  Goths  were  insulted  by  the  Vandals  of 
Spain  with  the  epithet  of  2VuK,  because,  in  their  extreme  distress,  they  had  given  a 
piece  of  gold  for  a  Urula,  or  about  half  a  pound  of  flour.  Olympiod.  apod  Phot, 
p.  189.  [A  trula  held  somewhat  less  than  Jrd  of  a  pint.] 

170  OrosiuB  inserts  a  copy  of  these  pretended  letters.  Tu  cum  omnibus  paoem 
habe,  omnium que  obsides  acoipe ;  nos  nobis  oonfligimus,  nobis  perimos,  tibl  vin- 
oimus ;  immortal  is  vero  questus  erit  Reipublion  true,  si  utrique  pereamus.  The 
idea  is  just ;  but  1  cannot  persuade  myself  that  it  was  entertained,  or  expressed,  by 
the  Barbarians. 
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the  fate  which  they  deserved,  we  should  probably  find  that  a 
crowd  of  poets  and  orators,  of  magistrates  and  bishops,  applauded 
the  fortune,  the  wisdom,  and  the  invincible  courage,  of  the 
emperor  Honorius.171 

Such  a  triumph  might  have  been  justly  claimed  by  the  ally  of  Theiree- 
Bome,  if  Wallia,  before  he  repassed  the  Pyrenees,  had  extirpated  men*  in 
the  seeds  of  the  Spanish  war.  His  victorious  Goths,  forty-three  *.d.  ua  ' 
years  after  they  had  passed  the  Danube,  were  established,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  in  the  possession  of  the  second 
Aquitain :  a  maritime  province  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Loire,  under  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Bourdeaux. 

That  metropolis,  advantageously  situated  for  the  trade  of  the 
ocean,  was  built  in  a  regular  and  elegant  form ;  and  its  numerous 
inhabitants  were  distinguished  among  the  Gauls  by  their  wealth, 
their  learning,  and  the  politeness  of  their  manners.  The  adjacent 
province,  which  has  been  fondly  compared  to  the  garden  of  Eden, 
is  blessed  with  a  fruitful  soil  and  a  temperate  climate :  the  face 
of  the  country  displayed  the  arts  and  the  rewards  of  industry ; 
and  the  Goths,  after  their  martial  toils,  luxuriously  exhausted  the 
rich  vineyards  of  Aquitain.17*  The  Gothic  limits  were  enlarged 
by  the  additional  gift  of  some  neighbouring  dioceses ;  and  the 
successors  of  Alaric  fixed  their  royal  residence  at  Toulouse,  which 
included  five  populous  quarters,  or  cities,  within  the  spacious 
cirouit  of  its  walls.  About  the  same  time,  in  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  The  Bnr- 
Fbanxs  obtained  a  permanent  seat  and  dominion  in  the  pro-  gun<u*n‘1 
vinces  of  Gaul.  The  liberal  grant  of  the  usurper  Jovinus  to  his 
Burgundian  allies  was  confirmed  by  the  lawful  emperor;  the 
lands  of  the  First,  or  Upper,  Germany  were  ceded  to  those 
formidable  Barbarians ;  and  they  gradually  occupied,  either  by 
conquest  or  treaty,  the  two  provinces  which  still  retain,  with 
the  titles  of  Duchy  and  of  County,  the  national  appellation  of 
Burgundy.171  The  Franks,  the  valiant  and  faithful  allies  of  the 

171  Romam  triumphans  ingreditar,  is  the  formal  expression  of  Prosper’s  Ohroniole. 

The  facts  which  relate  to  the  death  of  Adolphus,  and  the  exploits  of  Wallia,  are 
related  from  Olympiodorus  (apud  Phot.  p.  188  [26]),  Orosins  (1.  vii.  o.  43,  p.  584- 
6871,  Jomandes  (de  Rebus  Getiois,  o.  31,  32),  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius  and 
Isidore. 

173  Ansonins  (de  Claris  Urbibns,  p.  257-262)  celebrates  Bourdeaux  with  the  partial 
affection  of  a  native.  See  in  Salvian  (de  Gnbern.  Dei,  p.  228,  Paris,  1608)  a  florid 
description  of  the  provinces  of  Aquitain  and  Novempopulania. 

173  Orosins  (L  vii.  o.  32,  p.  650)  commends  the  mildness  and  modesty  of  these 
Borgandians  who  treated  their  subjects  of  Gaul  as  their  Christian  brethren.  Masoou 

vol.  in.— 24 
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Roman  republic,  were  soon  tempted  to  imitate  the  invaders, 
Uwwt*  whom  they  had  so  bravely  resisted.  Treves,  the  capital  of 
-t.I™”  ^au^>  was  pillaged  by  their  lawless  bands ;  and  the  humble 
colony,  which  they  so  long  maintained  in  the  district  of  Tox- 
andria,  in  Brabant,  insensibly  multiplied  along  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse  and  Beheld,  till  their  independent  power  filled  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Second  or  Lower  Germany.  These  facts  may  be 
sufficiently  justified  by  historic  evidence ;  but  the  foundation  of 
the  French  monarchy  by  Pharamond,  the  conquests,  the  laws, 
and  even  the  existence,  of  that  hero,  have  been  justly  arraigned 
by  the  impartial  severity  of  modem  criticism.174 
suteofthe  The  min  of  the  opulent  provinces  of  Gaul  may  be  dated  from 

▲‘oen1  *o  es^ablishmeut of  these  Barbarians,  whose  alliance  was  dan- 

'  gerous  and  oppressive,  and  who  were  capriciously  impelled,  by 
interest  or  passion,  to  violate  the  public  peace.  A  heavy  and 
partial  ransom  was  imposed  on  the  surviving  provincials,  who 
had  escaped  the  calamities  of  war ;  the  fairest  and  most  fertile 
lands  were  assigned  to  the  rapacious  strangers,  for  the  use  of 
their  families,  their  slaves,  and  their  cattle ;  and  the  trembling 
natives  relinquished  with  a  sigh  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers. 
Yet  these  domestic  misfortunes,  which  are  seldom  the  lot  of  a 
vanquished  people,  had  been  felt  and  inflicted  by  the  Romans 
themselves,  not  only  in  the  insolence  of  foreign  conquest,  but  in 
the  madness  of  civil  discord .  The  Triumvirs  proscribed  eighteen 
of  the  most  flourishing  colonies  of  Italy ;  and  distributed  their 
lands  and  houses  to  the  veterans  who  revenged  the  death  of 
Cffisar  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  their  country.  Two  poets,  of 
unequal  fame,  have  deplored,  in  similar  circumstances,  the  loss  of 
their  patrimony ;  but  the  legionaries  of  Augustus  appeared  to 
have  surpassed,  in  violence  and  injustice,  the  Barbarians  who 
invaded  Gaul  under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  It  was  not  without 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  Virgil  escaped  from  the  sword  of  the 

h&s  illustrated  the  origin  of  their  kingdom  in  the  fonr  first  annotations  at  the 
end  of  his  laborious  History  of  the  anoient  Germans,  voL  ii.  p.  555-572,  of  the 
English  translation.  [For  the  ten  Burgundies,  see  Appendix  1  of  Bryce's 
Holy  Roman  Empire.] 

174  See  Masoou,  1.  viiL  o.  43,  44,  45.  Except  in  a  short  and  suspicious  line  of 
the  Chroniole  of  Prosper  (in  tom.  i.  p.  688  [pseudo- Prosper ;  see  Mommsen,  ChroiL 
Min.  i.  p.  656])  the  name  of  Pharamond  is  never  mentioned  before  the  seventh 
[8th]  century.  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Franco  rum  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  543)  suggests, 
probably  enough,  that  the  choice  of  Pharamond,  or  at  least  of  a  king,  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Franks  by  his  father  Maroomir,  who  was  an  exile  in  Tusoany. 
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centurion  who  had  usurped  his  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mantua ; m  but  Paulinus  of  Bourdeaux  received  a  sum  of  money 
from  his  Gothic  purchaser,  which  he  accepted  with  pleasure  and 
surprise ;  and,  though  it  was  much  inferior  to  the  real  value  of 
his  estate,  this  act  of  rapine  was  disguised  by  some  colours  of 
moderation  and  equity.176  The  odious  name  of  conquerors,  was 
softened  into  the  mild  and  friendly  appellation  of  the  guests,  of 
the  Romans ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul,  more  especially  the 
Goths,  repeatedly  declared  that  they  were  bound  to  the  people 
by  the  ties  of  hospitality  and  to  the  emperor  by  the  duty  of 
allegiance  and  military  service.  The  title  of  Honorius  and  his 
successors,  their  laws,  and  their  civil  magistrates,  were  still  re¬ 
spected  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul  of  which  they  had  resigned  the 
possession  to  the  Barbarian  allies ;  and  the  kings,  who  exercised 
a  supreme  and  independent  authority  over  their  native  subjects, 
ambitiously  solicited  the  more  honourable  rank  of  master- 
generals  of  the  Imperial  armies.177  Such  was  the  involuntary 
reverence  which  the  Roman  name  still  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  those  warriors  who  had  borne  away  in  triumph  the  spoils  of 
the  Capitol. 

Whilst  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths  and  a  succession  of  Revolt  of 
feeble  tyrants  oppressed  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  the  end 
British  island  separated  itself  from  the  body  of  the  Roman  em-  a.™*)# 
pire.  The  regular  forces,  which  guarded  that  remote  province, 
had  been  gradually  withdrawn;  and  Britain  was  abandoned, 
without  defence,  to  the  Saxon  pirates  and  the  savages  of  Ireland 
and  Caledonia.  The  Britons,  reduced  to  this  extremity,  no 
longer  relied  on  the  tardy  and  doubtful  aid  of  a  declining 
monarch.  They  assembled  in  arms,  repelled  the  invaders,  and 


m  0  Lycida,  vivi  pervenimns :  advena  noatri 

(Quod  nunquam  veriti  sum  us)  ut  possessor  agelli 
Dioeret :  Haeo  mea  sunt ;  veieres  migrate  ooloni. 

Kano  victi  tristes,  Ac. 

See  the  whole  o!  the  ninth  Eclogue,  with  the  useful  Commentary  of  Servius.  Fifteen 
miles  of  the  Mantuan  territory  were  assigned  to  the  veterans,  with  a  reservation,  in 
favour  of  the  inhabitants,  of  three  miles  round  the  city.  Even  in  this  favour  they 
were  cheated  by  Alfenus  Varus,  a  famous  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  commissioners, 
who  measured  eight  hundred  paces  of  water  and  morass. 

176  See  the  remarkable  passage  of  the  Euoharistioon  of  Paulinus,  575,  apud 
Masoou,  1.  viii.  c.  42.  [See  Appendix  1.] 

177  This  important  truth  is  established  by  the  aoouraoy  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des 
Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  641)  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Abb6  Du  bos  (Hist,  de  l’Etab- 
lissement  de  la  Monarchic  Franqoise  dans  les  Qaules,  tom.  i.  p.  259). 
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rejoiced  in  the  important  discovery  of  their  own  strength.17* 
Afflicted  by  similar  calamities  and  actuated  by  the  same  spirit, 
the  Armorican  provinces  (a  name  which  comprehended  the 
maritime  countries  of  Gaul  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire 17*) 
resolved  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  island. 
They  expelled  the  Roman  magistrates  who  acted  under  the 
authority  of  the  usurper  Constantine ;  and  a  free  government 
was  established  among  a  people  who  had  so  long  been  subject 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master.  The  independence  of  Britain 
and  Armorica  was  soon  confirmed  by  Honorius  himself,  the  law¬ 
ful  emperor  of  the  West ;  and  the  letters,  by  which  he  committed 
to  the  new  states  the  care  of  their  own  safety,  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  absolute  and  perpetual  abdication  of  the  exercise 
and  rights  of  sovereignty.  This  interpretation  was,  in  some 
measure,  justified  by  the  event.  After  the  usurpers  of  Gaul  had 
successively  fallen,  the  maritime  provinces  were  restored  to  the 
empire.  Yet  their  obedience  was  imperfect  and  precarious :  the 
vain,  inconstant,  rebellious  disposition  of  the  people  was  incom¬ 
patible  either  with  freedom  or  servitude,180  and  Armorica,  though 
it  could  not  long  maintain  the  form  of  a  republic,181  was  agitated 
by  frequent  and  destructive  revolts.  Britain  was  irrecoverably 
lost.181  But,  as  the  emperors  wisely  acquiesced  in  the  independ- 


178  Zosimus  (L  Yi.  p.  876,  888  [5  and  10])  relates  in  a  few  words  the  revolt  of 
Britain  and  Armorica.  Our  antiquarians,  even  the  great  Oambdon  himself,  have 
been  betrayed  into  many  gross  errors  by  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  continent. 

179  The  limits  of  Armorica  are  defined  by  two  national  geographers.  Messieurs 
de  Valois  and  d’Anville,  in  their  Notitias  of  Ancient  Gaol.  The  word  had  been 
used  in  a  more  extensive,  and  was  afterwards  contracted  to  a  much  narrower, 
signification. 

180  Gens  inter  geminos  notissima  olauditur  amnes, 

Armorican  a  prius  veteri  cognomine  dicta. 

Torva,  ferox,  ventosa,  procax,  inoauta,  rebellis 
Inoonstans,  disparque  sibi  novitatis  amore ; 

Prodiga  verborum,  sed  non  et  prodiga  faoti. 

Erricus  Monach.  in  Vit.  St.  Germani,  1.  v.  apud  Vales.  Notit.  Galliarum,  p.  48. 
Valesius  alleges  several  testimonies  to  confirm  this  character ;  to  whieh  I  *hJ\  add 
the  evidence  of  the  presbyter  Constantine  (a.d.  488),  who,  in  the  life  of  St*  Ger¬ 
main,  calls  the  Armorican  rebels  mobilem  et  indisoiplinatum  populum.  See  the 
Historians  of  France,  tom.  i.  p.  648. 

m  I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  my  protest  against  this  part  of  the  system  of 
the  Abb4  Dubos,  which  Montesquieu  has  so  vigorously  opposed.  See  Esprit  dee 
Loix,  1.  xxx.  o.  24. 

188  Bperayylay  fxdyroi  'Pm/aoioi  urdurcurSm  ofhttri  flgor  are  the  words  of  Pro- 
oopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  2,  p.  181,  Louvre  edition)  in  a  very  important  pas¬ 
sage  which  has  been  too  muoh  neglected.  Even  Bede  (Hist.  Gent.  Anglican.  L 
i.  o.  12,  p.  60,  edit.  Smith)  acknowledges  that  the  Romans  finally  left  Britain  In 
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enoe  of  a  remote  province,  the  separation  was  not  embittered 
by  the  reproach  of  tyranny  or  rebellion ;  and  the  claims  of  alle¬ 
giance  and  protection  were  succeeded  by  the  mutual  and  volun¬ 
tary  offices  of  national  friendship.181 

This  revolution  dissolved  the  artificial  fabric  of  civil  and  stateof 
military  government ;  and  the  independent  country,  during  a  a.d.  40*4*9 
period  of  forty  years,  till  the  descent  of  the  Saxons,  was  ruled 
by  the  authority  of  the  olergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  municipal 
towns.184  I.  Zosimus,  who  alone  has  preserved  the  memory  of 
this  singular  transaction,  very  accurately  observes  that  the  letters 
of  Honorius  were  addressed  to  the  cities  of  Britain.188  Under 
the  protection  of  the  Homans,  ninety-two  considerable  towns 
had  arisen  in  the  several  parts  of  that  great  province;  and, 
among  these,  thirty-three  cities  were  distinguished  above  the  rest 
by  their  superior  privileges  and  importance.188  Eaoh  of  these 
cities,  as  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  formed  a  legal 
corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  their  domestic  policy ; 
and  the  powers  of  municipal  government  were  distributed  among 
annual  magistrates,  a  select  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  according  to  the  original  model  of  the  Boman  constitu¬ 
tion.187  The  management  of  a  common  revenue,  the  exercise  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the  habits  of  public  counsel 
and  command  were  inherent  to  these  petty  republics ;  and,  when 
they  asserted  their  independence,  the  youth  of  the  city  and  of 
the  adjacent  districts  would  naturally  range  themselves  under 
the  standard  of  the  magistrate.  But  the  desire  of  obtaining 
the  advantages,  and  of  escaping  the  burdens,  of  political  society 

the  reign  of  Honoring.  Yet  oar  modem  historians  and  antiquaries  extend  the 
term  of  their  dominion ;  and  there  are  some  who  allow  only  the  interval  of  a  few 
months  between  their  departure  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 

in  Bede  has  not  forgot  the  oooasional  aid  of  the  legions  against  the  Soots  and 
Piets ;  and  more  authentic  proof  will  hereafter  be  produced  that  the  independent 
Britains  raised  12,000  men  for  the  service  of  the  emperor  Anthemius  in  Qaul. 

184 1  owe  it  to  myself,  and  to  historic  truth,  to  declare  that  some  circumstance* 
in  the  paragraph  are  founded  only  on  conjecture  and  analogy.  The  stubbornness 
of  our  language  has  sometimes  forced  me  to  deviate  from  the  conditional  into  the 
indicative  mood.  [On  Britain,  op.  works  mentioned  in  vol.  i.  App.  5.] 

189 II p6t  rif  iv  BprroyWf  *4a«u .  Zosimus,  1.  vi.  p.  383  [10]. 

189  Two  cities  of  Britain  were  municipia,  nine  colonies ,  ten  Latii  jure  donatae , 
twelve  stipendiaries  of  eminent  note.  This  detail  is  taken  from  Richard  of  Giren- 
oester,  de  Situ  Britannia,  p.  86 ;  and,  though  it  may  not  seem  probable  that  he 
wrote  from  the  Mss.  of  a  Roman  general,  he  shews  a  genuine  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  very  extraordinary  for  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  oentury.  [The  treatise 
is  a  forgery  of  the  18th  century,  by  one  Bertram ;  cp.  vd.  i.  Appendix  2.] 
i07  Bee  Maffei,  Verona  Illustrate,  part  i.  1.  v.  p.  88*106. 
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is  a  perpetual  and  inexhaustible  source  of  discord ;  nor  can  it 
reasonably  be  presumed  that  the  restoration  of  British  freedom 
was  exempt  from  tumult  and  faction.  The  pre-eminence  of 
birth  and  fortune  must  have  been  frequently  violated  by  bold  and 
popular  citizens ;  and  the  haughty  nobles,  who  complained  that 
they  were  become  the  subjects  of  their  own  servants,188  would 
sometimes  regret  the  reign  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  II.  The 
jurisdiction  of  each  city  over  the  adjacent  country  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  patrimonial  influence  of  the  principal  senators ;  and 
the  smaller  towns,  the  villages,  and  the  proprietors  of  land  con¬ 
sulted  their  own  safety  by  adhering  to  the  shelter  of  these  rising 
republics.  The  sphere  of  their  attraction  was  proportioned  to 
the  respective  degrees  of  their  wealth  and  populousness ;  but  the 
hereditary  lords  of  ample  possessions,  who  were  not  oppressed 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  any  powerful  city,  aspired  to  the  rank 
of  independent  princes,  and  boldly  exercised  the  rights  of  peace 
and  war.  The  gardens  and  villas,  which  exhibited  some  faint 
imitation  of  Italian  elegance,  would  soon  be  converted  into 
strong  castles,  the  refuge,  in  time  of  danger,  of  the  adjacent 
country ; 180  the  produce  of  the  land  was  applied  to  purchase 
arms  and  horses,  to  maintain  a  military  force  of  slaves,  of 
peasants,  and  of  licentious  followers ;  and  the  chieftain  might 
assume,  within  his  own  domain,  the  powers  of  a  civil  magistrate. 
Several  of  these  British  chiefs  might  be  the  genuine  posterity  of 
ancient  kings ;  and  many  more  would  be  tempted  to  adopt  this 
honourable  genealogy,  and  to  vindicate  their  hereditary  claims, 
which  had  been  suspended  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Caesars.180 
Their  situation  and  their  hopes  would  dispose  them  to  affect  the 
dress,  the  language,  and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  If  the 

188  Leges  restituit,  libert&temque  redaoit, 

Et  servos  famalis  non  Binit  esse  snis. 

Itiner&r.  RatiL  1.  i.  215. 

189  An  inscription  (spud  Sirmond.,  Not.  ad  Sidon.  Apollinar.  p.  59)  describes  a 
castle,  cum  muris  et  portis,  tuitioni  omnium,  erected  by  Dardanus  [Praet.  Praef. 
of  Gaul  in  409  and  411-13]  on  his  own  estate  near  Sisteron,  in  the  second  Narbon- 
nose,  and  named  by  him  Theopolis.  [See  C.  I.  L.  xii.  1524 ;  the  Btone  is  on  the  road 
from  Sisteron  to  St.  Genies  in  Provenoe.  Dardanus  is  not  stated  to  have  given  its 
name  to  the  village  or  castle  of  Theopolis  (now  hamlet  of  Th6on),  but  to  have  given 
it  walls  and  gates.] 

m  The  establishment  of  their  power  would  have  been  easy  indeed,  if  we  could 
adopt  the  impracticable  scheme  of  a  lively  and  learned  antiquarian ;  who  supposes 
that  the  British  monarchs  of  the  several  tribes  continued  to  reign,  though  with 
subordinate  jurisdiction,  from  the  time  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Honoring.  See 
Whitaker’s  History  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  p.  247-257. 
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princes  of  Britain  relapsed  into  barbarism,  while  the  cities 
studiously  preserved  the  laws  and  manners  of  Borne,  the  whole 
island  must  have  been  gradually  divided  by  the  distinction  of 
two  national  parties ;  again  broken  into  a  thousand  subdivisions 
of  war  and  faction,  by  the  various  provocations  of  interest  and 
resentment.  The  public  strength,  instead  of  being  united 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  was  consumed  in  obscure  and  intestine 
quarrels ;  and  the  personal  merit  which  had  placed  a  successful 
leader  at  the  head  of  his  equals  might  enable  him  to  subdue  the 
freedom  of  some  neighbouring  cities,  and  to  claim  a  rank  among 
the  tyrants  191  who  infested  Britain  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  government.  HE.  The  British  church  might  be  composed 
of  thirty  or  forty  bishops,193  with  an  adequate  proportion  of  the 
inferior  clergy ;  and  the  want  of  riches  (for  they  seem  to  have 
been  poor 198)  would  compel  them  to  deserve  the  public  esteem 
by  a  decent  and  exemplary  behaviour.  The  interest,  as  well  as 
the  temper,  of  the  clergy  was  favourable  to  the  peace  and  union 
of  their  distracted  country ;  those  salutary  lessons  might  be 
frequently  inculcated  in  their  popular  discourses;  and  the 
episcopal  synods  were  the  only  councils  that  could  pretend  to 
the  weight  and  authority  of  a  national  assembly.  In  such 
councils,  where  the  princes  and  magistrates  sat  promiscuously 
with  the  bishops,  the  important  affairs  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
of  the  church,  might  be  freely  debated ;  differences  reconciled, 
alliances  formed,  contributions  imposed,  wise  resolutions  often 
concerted,  and  sometimes  executed;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  moments  of  extreme  danger,  a  Pendragon,  or 
Dictator,  was  elected  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Britons. 
These  pastoral  cares,  so  worthy  of  the  episcopal  character,  were 
interrupted,  however,  by  zeal  and  superstition ;  and  the  British 
clergy  incessantly  laboured  to  eradicate  the  Pelagian  heresy, 


1,1  'AAA*  o&ra  farb  rvpdwou  Air*  abrov  Prooopius,  de  BelL  Vandal,  L  i. 

c.  2,  p.  181.  Britannia  fertilis  provinoia  tyrannorum,  was  the  expression  of  Jerom, 
in  the  year  415  (tom.  ii.  p.  255,  ad  Ctesiphont).  By  the  pilgrims,  who  resorted 
every  year  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Monk  of  Bethlem  received  the  earliest  and  most 
accurate  intelligence. 

m  See  Bingham's  Ecoles.  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  L  ix.  c.  6,  p.  394.  [See  an  important 
paper  on  Early  British  Christianity  by  F.  Haverfield  in  English  Historical  Review, 
July,  1896.  The  arohceologioal  evidence  is  mustered.] 

191  It  is  reported  of  three  British  bishops  who  assisted  at  the  oounoil  of  Rimini, 
a.d.  359,  tarn  pauperes  fuisse  ut  nihil  [proprium]  haberent.  Sulpioius  Severus, 
Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  420  [c.  41].  Some  of  their  brethren,  however,  were  in  better 
circumstances. 
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which  they  abhorred  as  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  their  native 
country.1*4 

AAwmbir  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  or  rather  it  is  extremely  natural, 

■area  that  the  revolt  of  Britain  and  Armorica  should  have  introduced 

provinoM 

of  omo.  an  appearance  of  liberty  into  the  obedient  provinces  of  Gaul. 
In  a  solemn  edict,1**  filled  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  that 
paternal  affection  which  princes  so  often  express  and  so  seldom 
feel,  the  emperor  Honorius  promulgated  his  intention  of  con¬ 
vening  an  annual  assembly  of  the  seven  provinces :  a  name 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  Aquitain,  and  the  ancient  Narbonnese, 
which  had  long  since  exchanged  their  Celtic  rudeness  for  the 
useful  and  elegant  arts  of  Italy.1*8  Arles,  the  seat  of  government 
and  commerce,  was  appointed  for  the  place  of  the  assembly ; 
whioh  regularly  continued  twenty-eight  days,  from  the  fifteenth 
of  August  to  the  thirteenth  of  September,  of  every  year. 
It  consisted  of  the  Praetorian  prefect  of  the  GaulB ;  of  seven 
provincial  governors,  one  consular  and  six  presidents ;  of  the 
magistrates,  and  perhaps  the  bishops,  of  about  sixty  cities ;  and 
of  a  competent,  though  indefinite,  number  of  the  most  honour¬ 
able  and  opulent  possessors  of  land,  who  might  justly  be  con. 
sidered  as  the  representatives  of  their  country.  They  were 
empowered  to  interpret  and  communicate  the  laws  of  their 
sovereign ;  to  expose  the  grievances  and  wishes  of  their  con¬ 
stituents  ;  to  moderate  the  excessive  or  unequal  weight  of  taxes ; 
and  to  deliberate  on  every  subject  of  local  or  national  importance, 
that  could  tend  to  the  restoration  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  seven  provinces.  If  such  an  institution,  which  gave  the 
people  an  interest  in  their  own  government,  had  been  universally 
established  by  Trajan  or  the  Antonines,  the  seeds  of  public 
wisdom  and  virtue  might  have  been  cherished  and  propagated 
in  the  empire  of  Borne.  The  privileges  of  the  subject  would 
have  secured  the  throne  of  the  monarch;  the  abuses  of  an 

1M  Consult  Usher,  de  Antiq.  Eoeles.  Britannicar.  e.  8-12. 

m  See  the  correct  text  of  this  edict,  as  published  by  Sirmond  (Not.  ad  Sidon. 
Apollin.  p.  147).  Hincmar  of  Bheims,  who  assigns  a  place  to  the  bishops,  had 
probably  seen  (in  the  ninth  century)  a  more  perfect  copy.  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique 
de  la  Monarchic  Franpoise,  tom.  i.  p.  241-255. 

196  It  is  evident  from  the  Notitia  that  the  seven  provinces  were  the  Viennensig, 
the  maritime  Alps,  the  first  and  second  Narbonnese,  Novempopul&nia,  and  the 
first  and  second  Aquitain.  In  the  room  of  the  first  Aquitain,  the  Abbd  Dubos, 
on  the  authority  of  Hincmar,  desires  to  introduce  the  first  Lugdunensis,  or 
Lyonnese.  [The  Seven  Provinces  are  not  to  be  confused  with  SeptixnanU;  cp. 
Appendix  19.] 
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arbitrary  administration  might  have  been  prevented,  in  some 
degree,  or  corrected,  by  the  interposition  of  these  representative 
assemblies ;  and  the  country  would  have  been  defended  against 
a  foreign  enemy  by  the  arms  of  natives  and  freemen.  Under 
the  mild  and  generous  influence  of  liberty,  the  Roman  empire 
might  have  remained  invincible  and  immortal ;  or,  if  its  excessive 
magnitude  and  the  instability  of  human  affairs  had  opposed 
such  perpetual  continuance,  its  vital  and  constituent  members 
might  have  separately  preserved  their  vigour  and  independence. 
But  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  when  every  principle  of  health 
and  life  had  been  exhausted,  the  tardy  application  of  this 
partial  remedy  was  inoapable  of  producing  any  important  or 
salutary  effects.  The  Emperor  Honorius  expresses  his  surprise 
that  he  must  compel  the  reluctant  provinces  to  accept  a  privilege 
which  they  should  ardently  have  solicited.  A  fine  of  three  or 
even  five  pounds  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  absent  represen. 
tatives ;  who  seem  to  have  declined  this  imaginary  gift  of  a 
free  constitution,  as  the  last  and  most  cruel  insult  of  their 
oppressors.1®7 

m  [Guizot,  in  his  Histoire  de  In  Civilisation  en  Europe  (c.  2),  translates  this 
edict.  It  interests  him  as  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  representative  govern¬ 
ment  and  centralisation,  which  were  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  society  in  which 
the  municipal  spirit  was  predominant.  Chateaubriand  had  already  described  the 
institution  of  the  assembly  as  “  un  tris  grand  fait  historique  qui  annonee  le 
passage  k  une  nouvelle  espice  de  liberty  These  and  other  writers  have 
exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  edict  and  ascribed  to  Honorius  and  his 
ministers  ideas  whioh  were  foreign  to  them.  There  was  certainly  no  question  of 
anything  like  a  national  representation.  For  recent  discussions  of  the  document, 
see  Guiraud,  Leg  assemblies  provenoiales  dans  l’Empire  romain,  1887,  and  Oarette, 
Lee  assemblies  provinciales  de  la  Gaule  romaine,  1895.  Also  Zeller,  Das  ooncilium 
der  septem  provinciae  in  Arelate,  in  Westdeutsche  Zeitschrift,  24, 1  sqq .,  1905.  The 
main  objects  of  Honorius  were  probably,  as  Carette  sayB,  p.  249,  to  multiply  the 
points  of  contact  between  the  chief  of  his  Gallic  subjects  and  his  governors ;  and 
to  facilitate  the  administrative  business  of  the  provinces  by  centralisation.  For 
diocesan,  as  distinct  from  provincial,  concilia ,  see  C.  Th.  12, 12,  9.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

Arcadiua  Emperor  of  the  East — Administration  and  Disgrace 
of  Eutropius — Revolt  of  Qainas — Persecution  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom — Theodosius  II.  Emperor  of  the  East — His 
Sister  Pulcheria — His  Wife  Eudooia — The  Persian  War, 
and  Division  of  Armenia 

THE  division  of  the  Roman  world  between  the  sons  of 
Theodosias  marks  the  final  establishment  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  East,  which,  from  the  reign  of  Arcadins 
to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  subsisted  one 
thousand  and  fifty-eight  years,  in  a  state  of  premature  and 
perpetual  decay.  The  sovereign  of  that  empire  assumed,  and 
obstinately  retained,  the  vain,  and  at  length  fictitious,  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  hereditary  appellations  of 
Caesar  and  Augustus  continued  to  declare  that  he  was  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  first  of  men,  who  had  reigned  over 
the  first  of  nations.  The  palace  of  Constantinople  rivalled, 
and  perhaps  excelled,  the  magnificence  of  Persia;  and  the 
eloquent  sermons  of  St.  Chrysostom1  celebrate,  while  they 
condemn,  the  pompous  luxury  of  the  reign  of  Arcadins.  «  The 
emperor,”  says  he,  « wears  on  his  head  either  a  diadem  or  a 
crown  of  gold,  decorated  with  precious  Btones  of  inestimable 
value.  These  ornaments  and  his  purple  garments  are  reserved 
for  his  sacred  person  alone ;  and  his  robes  of  silk  are  embroidered 
with  the  figures  of  golden  dragons.  His  throne  is  of  massy  gold. 

1  Father  Montfanoon,  who,  by  the  oommand  of  hie  Benedictine  superiors,  was 
compelled  (see  Longueruana,  tom.  i.  p.  20 5)  to  execute  the  laborious  edition  of  St 
Chrysostom,  in  thirteen  volumes  in  folio  (Paris,  1738),  amused  himself  with  extract¬ 
ing,  from  that  immense  collection  of  morals,  some  curious  antiquities,  which  illustrate 
the  manners  of  the  Theodosian  age  (see  Chrysostom.  Opera,  tom.  xiii.  p.  192-196, 
and  his  French  Dissertation,  in  the  M6moires  de  l’Acad.  das  Inscriptions,  tom. 
xiii.  p.  474-490).  [A.  Pueoh  has  devoted  a  book  to  the  same  subject :  St  Jean 
Chrysostome  et  lee  moeurs  de  son  temps,  1891.] 
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Whenever  he  appears  in  public,  he  is  surrounded  by  his  courtiers, 
his  guards,  and  his  attendants.  Their  spears,  their  shields,  their 
cuirasses,  the  bridles  and  trappings  of  their  homes,  have  either 
the  substance  or  the  appearance  of  gold ;  and  the  large  splendid 
boss  in  the  midst  of  their  shield  is  encircled  with  smaller  bosses, 
which  represent  the  shape  of  the  human  eye.  The  two  mules 
that  draw  the  chariot  of  the  monarch  are  perfectly  white,  and 
shining  all  over  with  gold.  The  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and  solid 
gold,  attracts  the  admiration  of  the  spectators,  who  contemplate 
the  purple  curtains,  the  snowy  carpet,  the  Bize  of  the  precious 
stones,  and  the  resplendent  plates  of  gold,  that  glitter  as  they 
are  agitated  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage.  The  Imperial 
pictures  are  white  on  a  blue  ground;  the  emperor  appears 
seated  on  his  throne,  with  his  arms,  his  horses,  and  his  guards 
beside  him ;  and  his  vanquished  enemies  in  chains  at  his  feet.” 
The  successors  of  Constantine  established  their  perpetual  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  royal  city  which  he  had  erected  on  the  verge  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Inaccessible  to  the  menaces  of  their  enemies, 
and  perhaps  to  the  complaints  of  their  people,  they  received, 
with  each  wind,  the  tributary  productions  df  every  climate; 
while  the  impregnable  strength  of  their  capital  continued  for 
ages  to  defy  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  Barbarians.  Their 
dominions  were  bounded  by  the  Hadriatic  and  Tigris ;  and  the 
whole  interval  of  twenty-five  days’  navigation,  which  separated 
the  extreme  cold  of  Scythia  from  the  torrid  zone  of  Ethiopia,* 
was  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  empire  of  the  East. 
The  populous  countries  of  that  empire  were  the  seat  of  art  and 
learning,  of  luxury  and  wealth ;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
assumed  the  language  and  manners  of  Greeks,  styled  themselves, 
with  some  appearance  of  truth,  the  most  enlightened  and  civil¬ 
ized  portion  of  the  human  species.  The  form  of  government 
was  a  pure  and  simple  monarchy;  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  which  so  long  preserved  a  faint  tradition  of  freedom, 


*  Aooording  to  the  loose  reckoning  that  a  ship  could  saily  with  a  fair  wind, 
1000  stadia,  or  125  miles,  in  the  revolution  of  a  day  and  night ;  Diodorus  Siculus 
oomputes  ten  days  from  the  Pains  Maaotis  to  Rhodes,  and  four  days  from  Rhodes 
to  Alexandria.  The  navigation  of  the  Nile,  from  Alexandria  to  Syene,  under  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  required,  as  it  was  against  the  stream,  ten  days  more.  Diodor.  # 
Sicul.  tom.  i.  L  iii.  p.  200,  edit.  Wesseling.  He  might,  without  much  impro¬ 
priety,  measure  the  extreme  heat  from  the  verge  of  the  torrid  zone ;  but  he  speaks 
of  the  Maeotis  in  the  47th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  as  if  it  lay  within  the  polar 
circle.  [On  rates  of  sea  travelling,  see  Appendix  20.] 
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was  confined  to  the  Latin  provinces ;  and  the  princes  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  measured  their  greatness  by  the  servile  obedience  of 
their  people.  They  were  ignorant  how  much  this  passive  dis¬ 
position  enervates  and  degrades  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  The 
subjects,  who  had  resigned  their  will  to  the  absolute  commands 
of  a  master,  were  equally  incapable  of  guarding  their  lives  and 
fortunes  against  the  assaults  of  the  Barbarians  or  of  defending 
their  reason  from  the  terrors  of  superstition. 

Admini*  The  first  events  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  are  bo 
obuMtor  intimately  connected  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Goths  and  the 
pin*0  fall  of  Rufinus  have  already  claimed  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
A-D'  '  West.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  Eutropius,*  one  of  the 
principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  the 
haughty  minister  whose  ruin  he  had  accomplished,  and  whose 
vices  he  soon  imitated.  Every  order  of  the  state  bowed  to  the 
new  favourite ;  and  their  tame  and  obsequious  submission  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  insult  the  laws,  and,  what  is  still  more  difficult 
and  dangerous,  the  manners,  of  his  country.  Under  the  weakest 
of  the  predecessors  of  Arcadius,  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  had 
been  secret  and  almost  invisible.  They  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  confidence  of  the  prince ;  but  their  ostensible  functions 
were  confined  to  the  menial  service  of  the  wardrobe  and  Im¬ 
perial  bed-chamber.  They  might  direct,  in  a  whisper,  the  public 
counsels,  and  blast,  by  their  malicious  suggestions,  the  fame 
and  fortunes  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens ;  but  they  never 
presumed  to  stand  forward  in  the  front  of  empire,4  or  to  profane 
the  public  honours  of  the  state.  Eutropius  was  the  first  of  his 
artificial  sex,  who  dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Roman 
magistrate  and  general  .*  Sometimes  in  the  presence  of  the  blush- 

3  Barthius,  who  adored  his  author  with  the  blind  superstition  of  a  commentator, 
gives  the  preference  to  the  two  books  which  Claudian  composed  against  Eutropius, 
above  all  his  other  productions  (BaiUet,  Jugemens  des  Sevang,  tom.  iv.  p.  997). 
They  are  indeed  a  very  elegant  and  spirited  satire ;  and  would  be  more  valuable 
in  an  historical  light,  if  the  invective  were  less  vague  and  more  temperate. 

4  After  lamenting  the  progress  of  the  eunuchs  in  the  Roman  palace  and  defining 
their  proper  functions,  Claudian  adds, 

- A  fronte  recedant 

Imperii.  In  Eutrop.  i.  492. 

Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  eunuch  had  assumed  any  of  the  effieient  offices  of 
the  empire,  and  he  is  styled  only  Propositus  sacri  cubical*,  in  the  ediot  of  his 
banishment.  Bee  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xl.  leg.  17. 

0  Jamque  oblita  sui,  nee  sobria  divitiis  mens 
In  miseras  leges  hominumque  negotia  ludit : 

Judicat  eunuch ub . 

Anna  etiam  viola  re  pa  rat . 
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ing  senate  he  ascended  the  tribunal,  to  pronounce  judgment  or 
to  repeat  elaborate  harangues;  and  sometimes  appeared  on 
horseback,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  the  dress  and  armour  of 
a  hero.  The  disregard  of  custom  and  decency  always  betrays  a 
weak  and  ill-regulated  mind ;  nor  does  Eutropius  seem  to  have 
compensated  for  the  folly  of  the  design  by  any  superior  merit 
or  ability  in  the  execution.  His  former  habits  of  life  had  not 
introduced  him  to  the  study  of  the  laws  or  the  exercises  of  the 
field;  his  awkward  and  unsuccessful  attempts  provoked  the 
secret  contempt  of  the  spectators ;  the  Goths  expressed  their 
wish  that  such  a  general  might  always  command  the  armies  of 
Rome ;  and  the  name  of  the  minister  was  branded  with  ridi¬ 
cule,  more  pernicious  perhaps  than  hatred  to  a  public  character. 
The  subjects  of  Arcadios  were  exasperated  by  the  recollection 
that  this  deformed  and  deorepit  eunuch,8  who  so  perversely 
mimicked  the  notions  of  a  man,  was  born  in  the  most  abject 
condition  of  servitude;  that,  before  he  entered  the  Imperial 
palace,  he  had  been  successively  sold  and  purchased  by  an 
hundred  masters,  who  had  exhausted  his  youthful  strength  in 
every  mean  and  infamous  office,  and  at  length  dismissed  him,  in 
his  old  age,  to  freedom  and  poverty.7  While  these  disgraceful 
stories  were  circulated,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  in  private  con¬ 
versations,  the  vanity  of  the  favourite  was  flattered  with  the  most 
extraordinary  honours.  In  the  senate,  in  the  capital,  in  the 
provinces,  the  statues  of  Eutropius  were  erected  in  brass  or 
marble,  decorated  with  the  symbols  of  his  civil  and  military 
virtues,  and  inscribed  with  the  pompous  title  of  the  third  founder 


Glaudian  (i.  229-270),  with  that  mixture  of  indignation  and  humour  which  always 
pleases  in  a  satiric  poet,  describes  the  insolent  folly  of  the  eunuch,  the  disgrace  of 
the  empire,  and  the  joy  of  the  Goths. 

- Gaudet,  cum  yiderit  host  is, 

Et  sentit  jam  deesse  viros. 

•  The  poet’s  lively  description  of  his  deformity  (L  110-125)  is  confirmed  by  the 
authentic  testimony  of  Chrysostom  (tom.  iii.  p.  884,  edit  Montfauoon),  who 
observes  that,  when  the  paint  was  washed  away,  the  face  of  Eutropius  appeared 
snore  ugly  and  wrinkled  than  that  of  an  old  woman.  Claudian  remarks  (i.  469), 
and  the  remark  must  have  been  founded  on  experience,  that  there  was  soaroely 
any  interval  between  the  youth  and  the  deorepit  age  of  an  eunuch. 

7  Eutropius  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Armenia  or  Assyria.  His  three 
services,  which  Claudian  more  particularly  describes,  were  these :  1.  He  spent 
many  years  as  the  catamite  o!  Ptolemy,  a  groom  or  soldier  of  the  Imperial  stables. 
2.  Ptolemy  gave  him  to  the  old  general  Arintheus,  for  whom  he  very  skilfully  exer¬ 
cised  the  profession  of  a  pimp.  8.  He  was  given,  on  her  marriage,  to  the  daughter 
of  Arintheus ;  and  the  future  consul  was  employed  to  comb  her  hair,  to  present  the 
silver  ewer,  to  wash  and  to  fan  his  mistress  in  hot  weather.  See  1.  i.  31-137. 
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of  Constantinople.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  patrician, 
which  began  to  signify,  in  a  popular  and  even  legal  acceptation, 
the  father  of  the  emperor;  and  the  last  year  of  the  fourth 
century  was  polluted  by  the  consulship  of  an  eunuch  and  a  slave. 
This  strange  and  inexpiable  prodigy8 9  awakened,  however,  the 
prejudices  of  the  Homans.  The  effeminate  consul  was  rejected 
by  the  West,  as  an  indelible  stain  to  the  annals  of  the  republic ; 
and,  without  invoking  the  shades  of  Brutus  and  Camillus,  the 
colleague  of  Eutropius,  a  learned  and  respectable  magistrate,* 
sufficiently  represented  the  different  maxims  of  the  two  adminis¬ 
trations. 

hu  ven-  The  bold  and  vigorous  mind  of  Rufinus  seems  to  have  been 

injurtioe  actuated  by  a  more  sanguinary  and  revengeful  spirit ;  but  the 
avarice  of  the  eunuch  was  not  less  insatiate  than  that  of  the 
prefect.10  As  long  as  he  despoiled  the  oppressors  who  had 
enriched  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  the  people,  Eutropius 
might  gratify  his  covetous  disposition  without  much  envy  or 
injustice ;  but  the  progress  of  his  rapine  Boon  invaded  the  wealth 
which  had  been  acquired  by  lawful  inheritance  or  laudable 
industry.  The  usual  methods  of  extortion  were  practised  and 
improved;  and  Claudian  has  sketched  a  lively  and  original 
picture  of  the  public  auction  of  the  state.  “  The  impotence  of 
the  eunuch  ”  (says  that  agreeable  satirist)  « has  served  only  to 
stimulate  his  avarice :  the  same  hand  which,  in  his  servile  con¬ 
dition,  was  exercised  in  petty  thefts,  to  unlock  the  coffers  of  his 
master,  now  grasps  the  riches  of  the  world ;  and  this  infamous 
broker  of  the  empire  appreciates  and  divides  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vinces,  from  Mount  Hemus  to  the  Tigris.  One  man,  at  the 
expense  of  his  villa,  is  made  proconsul  of  Asia ;  a  second  pur¬ 
chases  Syria  with  his  wife’s  jewels ;  and  a  third  laments  that 


8  Claudian  (L  i.  in  Eutrop.  1-23),  after  enumerating  the  various  prodigies  of 
monstrous  birds,  speaking  animals,  showers  of  blood  or  stones,  double  suns,  6a, 

adds,  with  some  exaggeration, - Omnia  oesserunt  ennuoho  console  monstra. 

The  first  book  concludes  with  a  noble  speech  of  the  goddess  of  Borne  to  her 
favourite  Honorius,  deprecating  the  new  ignominy  to  which  she  was  exposed. 

9  FI.  Mailing  Theodora 8,  whose  civil  honours,  and  philosophical  works,  have 
been  celebrated  by  Claudian  [who  by  the  change  of  one  letter  has  transformed 
Mallius  into  a  member  of  the  ancient  Manlian  family]. 

10  Me0tW  Si  H&ri  Tip  vAovry,  drunk  with  riohes,  is  the  forcible  expression  of 
Zosimus  (1.  ▼.  p.  301  [10]) ;  and  the  avarice  of  Eutropius  is  equally  execrated  in 
the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  and  the  Chronicle  of  Marceilinus.  Chrysostom  had  often 
admonished  the  favourite,  of  the  vanity  and  danger  of  immoderate  wealth,  tom. 
iii.  p.  381. 
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he  has  exchanged  his  paternal  estate  for  the  government  of 
Bithynia.  In  the  anti-chamber  of  Entropins,  a  large  tablet  is 
exposed  to  public  view,  which  marks  the  respective  prices  of 
the  provinces.  The  different  value  of  Pontus,  of  Galatia,  of 
Lydia,  is  accurately  distinguished.  Lycia  may  be  obtained  for 
so  many  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  but  the  opulence  of  Phrygia 
will  require  a  more  considerable  sum.  The  eunuch  wishes  to 
obliterate,  by  the  general  disgrace,  his  personal  ignominy ;  and, 
as  he  has  been  sold  himself,  he  is  desirous  of  selling  the  rest  of 
mankind.  In  the  eager  contention,  the  balance,  which  contains 
the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  province,  often  trembles  on  the 
beam ;  and,  till  one  of  the  scales  is  inclined,  by  a  superior  weight, 
the  mind  of  the  impartial  judge  remains  in  anxious  suspense.11 
Such  ”  (continues  the  indignant  poet)  “  are  the  fruits  of  Roman 
valour,  of  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  of  the  triumph  of  Pom- 
pey.”  This  venal  prostitution  of  public  honours  secured  the 
impunity  of  future  crimes ;  but  the  riches  which  Eutropius 
derived  from  confiscation  were  already  stained  with  injustice ; 
since  it  was  decent  to  accuse,  and  to  condemn,  the  proprietors  of 
the  wealth  which  he  was  impatient  to  confiscate.  Some  noble 
blood  was  shed  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner;  and  the  most 
inhospitable  extremities  of  the  empire  were  filled  with  innocent 
and  illustrious  exiles.  Among  the  generals  and  consuls  of  the  Bain  of 
East,  Abundantius u  had  reason  to  dread  the  first  effects  of  the  dnntiua 
resentment  of  Eutropius.  He  had  been  guilty  of  the  unpardon¬ 
able  crime  of  introducing  that  abject  slave  to  the  palace  of 
Constantinople ;  and  some  degree  of  praise  must  be  allowed  to 
a  powerful  and  ungrateful  favourite,  who  was  satisfied  with  the 
disgrace  of  his  benefactor.  Abundantius  was  stripped  of  his 
ample  fortunes  by  an  Imperial  rescript,  and  banished  to  Pityus 
on  the  Euxine,  the  last  frontier  of  the  Roman  world ;  where  he 

U - oertantum  sape  duorum 

Dive  ream  suspendit  onus :  cum  pondere  Judex 
Vergit,  et  in  geminas  nnt&t  pro vinci a  lances. 

Claudian  (i.  192-309)  bo  curiously  distinguishes  the  circumstances  of  the  sale  that 
they  all  seem  to  allude  to  particular  aneodotes. 

11  Claudian  (i.  154-170)  mentions  the  gtrilt  and  exile  of  Abundantius,  nor 
oould  he  fail  to  quote  the  example  of  the  artist  who  made  the  first  trial  of  the 
brazen  bull  whioh  he  presented  to  Phalaris.  See  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  802  [10]. 

Jerom,  tom.  i.  p.  26  [ep.  60 ;  Migne,  i.  600].  The  difference  of  place  is  easily 
reconciled ;  but  the  decisive  authority  of  Asterius  of  Amasia  fOrat.  iv.  p.  76  apud 
Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  485)  must  turn  tne  scale  in  favour  of 
Pityus. 


of  Time- 
das 
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subsisted  by  the  precarious  mercy  of  the  Barbarians,  till  he 
could  obtain,  after  the  fall  of  Eutropius,  a  milder  exile  at  Sidon 
in  Phoenicia.  The  destruction  of  Timasius  u  required  a  more 
serious  and  regular  mode  of  attack.  That  great  officer,  the 
master-general  of  the  armies  of  Theodosius,  had  signalized  his 
valour  by  a  decisive  victory,  which  he  obtained  over  the  Goths 
of  Thessaly ;  but  he  was  too  prone,  after  the  example  of  his 
sovereign,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  peace,  and  to  abandon  his 
confidence  to  wicked  and  designing  flatterers.  Timasius  had 
despised  the  public  clamour,  by  promoting  an  infamous  depend¬ 
ent  to  the  command  of  a  cohort ;  and  he  deserved  to  feel  the 
ingratitude  of  Bargus,  who  was  secretly  instigated  by  the  favour¬ 
ite  to  accuse  his  patron  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy.  The  general 
was  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  Arcadius  himself ;  and 
the  principal  eunuch  stood  by  the  side  of  the  throne,  to  suggest 
the  questions  and  answers  of  his  sovereign.  But,  as  this  form 
of  trial  might  be  deemed  partial  and  arbitrary,  the  farther 
inquiry  into  the  crimes  of  Timasius  was  delegated  to  Satuminus 
and  Procopius:  the  former  of  consular  rank,  the  latter  still 
respected  as  the  father-in-law  of  the  emperor  Valens.  The 
appearances  of  a  fair  and  legal  proceeding  were  maintained  by 
the  blunt  honesty  of  Procopius ;  and  he  yielded  with  reluctance 
to  the  obsequious  dexterity  of  his  colleague,  who  pronounced 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  unfortunate  Timasius. 
His  immense  riches  were  confiscated,  in  the  name  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  favourite ;  and  he  was  doomed 
to  perpetual  exile  at  Oasis,  a  solitary  spot  in  the  midst  of  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Libya.14  Secluded  from  all  human  converse, 
the  master-general  of  the  Roman  armies  was  lost  for  ever  to  the 
world ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  fate  have  been  related  in  a 


19  Suid&s  (most  probably,  from  the  history  of  Eunapius)  has  given  a  very  un¬ 
favourable  picture  of  Timasius.  The  aooount  of  his  accuser,  the  judges,  trial,  Ac. 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  practioe  of  ancient  and  modern  court*.  (See  Zosimus, 
1.  v.  p.  298,  299,  300  [9  sqq.].)  I  am  almost  tempted  to  quote  the  romanoe  of  a 
great  master  (Fielding’s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  49,  Ac.  8vo  edit.),  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  history  of  human  nature. 

14  The  great  Oasis  was  one  of  the  spots  in  the  sands  of  Libya  watered  with 
springs,  and  oapable  of  producing  wheat,  barley,  and  palm-trees.  It  was  about 
three  days’  journey  from  north  to  south,  about  half  a  day  in  breadth,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  five  days’  march  to  the  west  of  Abydus  on  the  Nile.  8ee 
d’Anville,  Description  de  l’Egypte,  p.  186,  187,  188.  The  barren  desert  which 
encompasses  Oasis  (Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  300)  has  suggested  the  idea  of  comparative 
fertility,  and  even  the  epithet  of  the  happy  island  (Herodot.  Hi.  26). 
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various  and  contradictory  manner.  It  is  insinuated  that  Eutro- 
pins  dispatched  a  private  order  for  his  secret  execution.14  It  was 
reported  that,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  Oasis,  he  perished  in 
the  desert,  of  thirst  and  hunger ;  and  that  his  dead  body  was 
found  on  the  sands  of  Libya.14  It  has  been  asserted  with  more 
confidence  that  his  son  Syagrius,  after  successfully  eluding  the 
pursuit  of  the  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  court,  collected  a 
band  of  African  robbers ;  that  he  rescued  Timasius  from  the 
place  of  his  exile ;  and  that  both  the  father  and  son  disappeared 
from  the  knowledge  of  mankind.17  But  the  ungrateful  Bargus, 
instead  of  being  suffered  to  possess  the  reward  of  guilt,  was 
soon  afterwards  circumvented  and  destroyed  by  the  more  power¬ 
ful  villany  of  the  minister  himself ;  who  retained  sense  and  spirit 
enough  to  abhor  the  instrument  of  his  own  crimes. 

The  public  hatred  and  the  despair  of  individuals  continu-  Aonwi 
ally  threatened,  or  seemed  to  threaten,  the  personal  safety  of rftreMon. 
Eutropius ;  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  adherents  who  were  s«pt.  <  ‘ 
attached  to  his  fortune  and  had  been  promoted  by  his  venal 
favour.  For  their  mutual  defence,  he  contrived  the  safeguard  of 
a  law,  which  violated  every  principle  of  humanity  and  justice.18 
I.  It  is  enacted,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Arcadius, 
that  all  those  who  shall  conspire,  either  with  subjects  or  with 
strangers,  against  the  lives  of  any  of  the  persons  whom  the 
emperor  considers  as  the  members  of  his  own  body,  shall  be 
punished  with  death  and  confiscation.  This  species  of  fictitious 
and  metaphorical  treason  is  extended  to  protect,  not  only  the 
illmtrioua  offers  of  the  state  and  army,  who  are  admitted  into 
the  sacred  consistory,  but  likewise  the  principal  domestics  of 
the  palace,  the  senators  of  Constantinople,  the  military  com¬ 
manders,  and  the  civil  magistrates  of  the  provinces :  a  vague 


The  line  of  Claudian,  in  Entrop.  L  i.  180 : 

Marmaricus  clans  violator  oesdibas  Hammon, 
evidently  alludes  to  his  persuasion  of  the  death  of  Timasius. 

u  Sozomen,  1.  viii.  o.  7.  He  speaks  from  report  At  row  iwvOtprir. 

17  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  300  [9  ad  fin .].  Yet  he  seems  to  suspect  that  this  rumour 
was  spread  by  the  friends  of  Eutropius. 

18  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  14,  ad  legem  Gomeliam  de  Sicariis,  leg. 
3,  and  the  Code  of  Justinian,  1.  ix.  tit.  viii.  ad  legem  Juliam  de  Majestate,  leg.  6. 
The  alteration  of  the  title ,  from  murder  to  treason,  was  an  improvement  of  the 
subtle  Tribonian.  Godefroy,  in  a  formal  dissertation  whioh  he  has  inserted  in  his 
Commentary,  illustrates  this  law  of  Arcadius,  and  explains  all  the  difficult  pas¬ 
sages  which  had  been  perverted  by  the  jurisconsults  of  the  darker  ages.  See  tom. 
iii.  p.  88-111. 

vol.  m. — 26 
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and  indefinite  list,  which,  under  the  successors  of  Constantine, 
included  an  obscure  and  numerous  train  of  subordinate  minis¬ 
ters.  II.  This  extreme  severity  might  perhaps  be  justified,  had 
it  been  only  directed  to  secure  the  representatives  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  from  any  actual  violence  in  the  execution  of  their  office. 
But  the  whole  body  of  Imperial  dependents  claimed  a  privilege, 
or  rather  impunity,  which  screened  them,  in  the  loosest  moments 
of  their  lives,  from  the  hasty,  perhaps  the  justifiable,  resentment 
of  their  fellow-citizens ;  and,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  the 
laws,  the  same  degree  of  guilt  and  punishment  was  applied  to  a 
private  quarrel  and  to  a  deliberate  conspiracy  against  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  empire.  The  edict  of  Arcadius  most  positively 
and  most  absurdly  declares  that  in  such  cases  of  treason  thoughts 
and  actions  ought  to  be  punished  with  equal  severity ;  that  the 
knowledge  of  a  mischievous  intention,  unless  it  be  instantly 
revealed,  becomes  equally  criminal  with  the  intention  itself ;  w 
and  that  those  rash  men  who  shall  presume  to  solicit  the  pardon 
of  traitors  shall  themselves  be  branded  with  public  and  perpetual 
infamy.  IH.  “  With  regard  to  the  sons  of  the  traitors  ”  (con¬ 
tinues  the  emperor),  “  although  they  ought  to  share  the  punish¬ 
ment,  since  they  will  probably  imitate  the  guilt,  of  their  parents, 
yet,  by  the  special  effect  of  our  Imperial  lenity,  we  grant  them 
their  lives ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  declare  them  incapable 
of  inheriting,  either  on  the  father’s  or  on  the  mother’s  side,  or 
of  receiving  any  gift  or  legacy  from  the  testament  either  of 
kinsmen  or  of  strangers.  Stigmatized  with  hereditary  infamy, 
excluded  from  the  hopes  of  honours  or  fortune,  let  them  endure 
the  pangs  of  poverty  and  contempt,  till  they  shall  consider  life 
as  a  calamity,  and  death  as  a  comfort  and  relief.”  In  such 
words,  so  well  adapted  to  insult  the  feelings  of  mankind,  did  the 
emperor,  or  rather  his  favourite  eunuch,  applaud  the  moderation 
of  a  law  which  transferred  the  same  unjust  and  inhuman  penalties 
to  the  children  of  all  those  who  had  seconded,  or  who  had  not 
disclosed,  these  fictitious  conspiracies.  Some  of  the  noblest 

19  Bartolus  understands  a  simple  and  naked  consciousness,  without  any  sign  of 
approbation  or  oononrrenee.  For  this  opinion,  says  Baldns,  he  is  now  roasting  is 
hell.  For  my  own  part,  oontinnes  the  discreet  Heineocius  (Element.  Jar.  CiriL 
1.  iv.  p.  411),  I  must  approve  the  theory  ot  Bartolus ;  bat  in  practice  I  should 
incline  to  the  sentiments  of  Baidas.  Tet  Bartolus  was  gravely  quoted  by  the 
lawyers  of  Cardinal  Riohelieu ;  and  Entropins  was  indirectly  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  the  virtuous  de  Thou, 
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regulations  of  Roman  jurisprudence  have  been  suffered  to  expire ; 
hut  this  edict,  a  convenient  and  forcible  engine  of  ministerial 
tyranny,  was  carefully  inserted  in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and 
Justinian ;  and  the  same  maxims  have  been  revived  in  modern 
ages,  to  protect  the  electors  of  Germany  and  the  cardinals  of 
the  church  of  Rome.80 

Yet  these  sanguinary  laws,  which  spread  terror  among  a  tobewon 
disarmed  and  dispirited  people,  were  of  too  weak  a  texture  to 
restrain  the  bold  enterprise  of  Tribigild81  the  Ostrogoth.  The 
colony  of  that  warlike  nation,  which  had  been  planted  by 
Theodosius  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Phrygia,88 
impatiently  compared  the  slow  returns  of  laborious  husbandry 
with  the  successful  rapine  and  liberal  rewards  of  Alaric ;  and 
their  leader  resented,  as  a  personal  affront,  his  own  ungracious 
reception  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  A  soft  and  wealthy 
province,  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  was  astonished  by  the 
sound  of  war ;  and  the  faithful  vassal,  who  had  been  disre¬ 
garded  or  oppressed,  was  again  respected,  as  soon  as  he  resumed 
the  hostile  character  of  a  Barbarian.  The  vineyards  and  fruit¬ 
ful  fields,  between  the  rapid  Marsyas  and  the  winding  Meeander,2* 
were  consumed  with  fire ;  the  decayed  walls  of  the  city  crumbled 
into  dust,  at  the  first  stroke  of  an  enemy ;  the  trembling  in¬ 
habitants  escaped  from  a  bloody  massacre  to  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  deso¬ 
lated  by  the  rebellion  of  Tribigild.  His  rapid  progress  was 
checked  by  the  resistance  of  the  peasants  of  Pamphylia ;  and 
the  Ostrogoths,  attacked  in  a  narrow  pass,  between  the  city 


90  Godefroy,  tom.  iii.  p.  89.  It  is,  however,  suspected  that  this  law,  so  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  maxims  of  Germanio  freedom,  has  been  surreptitiously  added  to 
the  golden  bull. 

&  A  copious  and  circumstantial  narrative  (which  he  might  have  reserved  for 
more  important  events)  is  bestowed  by  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  304-812  [18  *W.])  in  the 
revolt  of  Tribigild  and  Gainas.  See  likewise  Socrates,  1.  vi.  c.  6,  ana  Sozomen, 
1.  viii.  c.  4.  The  seoond  book  of  Claudian  against  Eutropius  is  a  fine,  though 
imperfect,  piece  of  history. 

"Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  ii.  237-250)  very  accurately  observes  that  the  ancient 
name  and  nation  of  the  Phrygians  extended  very  far  on  every  side,  till  their  limits 
were  contracted  by  the  colonies  of  the  Bithynians  of  Thrace,  of  the  Greeks,  and 
at  last  of  the  Gauls.  His  description  (ii.  257-272)  of  the  fertility  of  Phrygia,  and 
of  the  four  rivers  that  produce  gold,  is  just  and  picturesque. 

"Xenophon.  Anabasis,  1.  i.  p.  11,  12,  edit.  Hutchinson;  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p. 
865,  edit.  Amstel.  [8,  15];  Q.  Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  Claudian  compares  the  junotion 
of  the  Marsyas  and  Meander  to  that  of  the  Sadne  and  the  Rhone;  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  the  smaller  of  the  Phrygian  rivers  is  not  accelerated,  but 
retarded,  by  the  larger.  [On  the  identification  of  the  Meander  « Sheikh- Arab  Su 
and  the  Marsyas = Dineir  Su,  see  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  cap.  xi.] 
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of  Beige,34  a  deep  morass,  and  the  craggy  cliffs  of  Mount  Taurus, 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  bravest  troops.  But  the 
spirit  of  their  chief  was  not  daunted  by  misfortune ;  and  his 
army  was  continually  recruited  by  swarms  of  Barbarians  and  out¬ 
laws,  who  were  desirous  of  exercising  the  profession  of  robbery, 
under  the  more  honourable  names  of  war  and  conquest.  The 
rumours  of  the  success  of  Tribigild  might  for  some  time  be  sup¬ 
pressed  by  fear  or  disguised  by  flattery;  yet  they  gradually 
alarmed  both  the  court  and  the  capital.  Every  misfortune  was 
exaggerated  in  dark  and  doubtful  hints;  and  the  future  de¬ 
signs  of  the  rebels  became  the  subject  of  anxious  conjecture. 
Whenever  Tribigild  advanced  into  the  inland  country,  the 
Romans  were  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  meditated  the 
passage  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  invasion  of  Syria.  If  he 
descended  towards  the  sea,  they  imputed,  and  perhaps  sug¬ 
gested,  to  the  Gothic  chief  the  more  dangerous  project  of 
arming  a  fleet  in  the  harbours  of  Ionia,  and  of  extending  his 
depredations  along  the  maritime  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  to  the  port  of  Constantinople.  The  approach  of  danger, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  Tribigild,  who  refused  all  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  compelled  Eutropius  to  summon  a  council  of  war* 
After  claiming  for  himself  the  privilege  of  a  veteran  soldier, 
the  eunuch  entrusted  the  guard  of  Thrace  and  the  Hellespont 
to  Gainas  the  Goth ;  and  the  command  of  the  Asiatic  army  to 
his  favourite  Leo :  two  generals  who  differently,  but  effectually, 
promoted  the  cause  of  the  rebels.  Leo,*  who,  from  the  bulk 
of  his  body  and  the  dulness  of  his  mind,  was  surnamed  the 
Ajax  of  the  East,  had  deserted  his  original  trade  of  a  wool  comber, 
to  exercise,  with  much  less  skill  and  success,  the  military 
profession;  and  his  uncertain  operations  were  capriciously 
framed  and  executed,  with  an  ignorance  of  real  difficulties 
and  a  timorous  neglect  of  every  favourable  opportunity.  The 

u  Selgffl,  a  colony  of  the  Laoedamonians,  had  formerly  numbered  twenty 
thousand  oitizens ;  but  in  the  age  of  Zosimus  it  was  reduced  to  a  voAixnf,  or  small 
town.  See  Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  117. 

"The  oouneil  of  Eutropius,  in  Claudian,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Domi- 
tian  in  the  fourth  satire  of  Juvenal.  The  principal  members  of  the  former  were: 
juvenes  protervi  lasoivique  senes ;  one  of  them  had  been  a  oook,  a  second  a  wool- 
comber.  The  language  of  their  original  profession  exposes  their  assumed  dignity ; 
and  their  trifling  conversation  about  tragedies,  dancers,  &c.  is  made  still  more  ridi¬ 
culous  by  the  importance  of  the  debate. 

*  Claudian  (1.  ii.  876-461)  has  branded  him  with  infamy ;  and  Zosimus,  in 
more  temperate  language,  confirms  his  reproaohes.  L.  v.  p.  305  [14]. 
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rashness  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  drawn  them  into  a  disadvanta¬ 
geous  position  between  the  rivers  Melas  and  Eurymedon,  where 
they  were  almost  besieged  by  the  peasants  of  Pamphylia ;  but 
the  arrival  of  an  Imperial  army,  instead  of  completing  their 
destruction,  afforded  the  means  of  safety  and  victory.  Tribigild 
surprised  the  unguarded  camp  of  the  Homans,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night;  seduced  the  faith  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Barbarian  auxiliaries ;  and  dissipated,  without  much  effort,  the 
troops  which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  relaxation  of  discipline 
and  the  luxury  of  the  capital.  The  discontent  of  Gainas,  who 
had  so  boldly  contrived  and  executed  the  death  of  Bufinus, 
was  irritated  by  the  fortune  of  his  unworthy  successor;  he 
accused  his  own  dishonourable  patience  under  the  servile  reign 
of  an  eunuch ;  and  the  ambitious  Goth  was  convicted,  at  least  in 
the  public  opinion,  of  secretly  fomenting  the  revolt  of  Tribigild, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  a  domestic,  as  well  as  by  a 
national,  alliance.17  When  Gainas  passed  the  Hellespont,  to 
unite  under  his  standard  the  remains  of  the  Asiatic  troops,  he 
skilfully  adapted  his  motions  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ostrogoths ; 
abandoning,  by  his  retreat,  the  country  which  they  desired  to 
invade ;  or  facilitating,  by  his  approach,  the  desertion  of  the 
Barbarian  auxiliaries.  To  the  Imperial  court  he  repeatedly 
magnified  the  valour,  the  genius,  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  Tribigild;  confessed  his  own  inability  to  prosecute  the 
war ;  and  extorted  the  permission  of  negotiating  with  his  in¬ 
vincible  adversary.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  dictated  by 
the  haughty  rebel ;  and  the  peremptory  demand  of  the  head 
of  Eutropius  revealed  the  author  and  the  design  of  this  hostile 
conspiracy. 

The  bold  satirist,  who  has  indulged  his  discontent  by  the  f*u  of 
partial  and  passionate  censure  of  the  Christian  emperors,  fix1*#1 
violates  the  dignity  rather  than  the  truth  of  history,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  son  of  Theodosius  to  one  of  those  harmless  and 
simple  animals  who  scarcely  feel  that  they  are  the  property 
of  their  shepherd.  Two  passions,  however,  fear  and  conjugal 
affection,  awakened  the  languid  soul  of  Arcadius:  he  was 
terrified  by  the  threats  of  a  victorious  Barbarian;  and  he 

17  The  conspiracy  of  Gainas  and  Tribigild,  which  is  attested  by  the  Greek 
historian,  had  not  reaohed  the  ears  of  Clandian,  who  attributes  the  revolt  of  the 
Ostrogoth  to  his  own  martial  spirit  and  the  advice  of  his  wife. 
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yielded  to  the  tender  eloquence  of  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who,  with 
a  flood  of  artificial  tears,  presenting  her  infant  children  to  their 
father,  implored  his  justice  for  some  real  or  imaginary  insult 
which  she  imputed  to  the  audacious  eunuch.18  The  emperor's 
hand  was  directed  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Eutropius ;  the 
magic  spell,  which  during  four  years  had  bound  the  prince  and 
the  people,  was  instantly  dissolved ;  and  the  acclamations  that 
so  lately  hailed  the  merit  and  fortune  of  the  favourite  were 
converted  into  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  who 
reproached  his  crimes  and  pressed  his  immediate  execution. 
In  this  hour  of  distress  and  despair  his  only  refuge  was  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church,  whose  privileges  he  had  wisely,  or 
profanely,  attempted  to  circumscribe ;  and  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  saints,  John  Chrysostom,  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  pro¬ 
tecting  a  prostrate  minister,  whose  choice  had  raised  him  to 
the  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople.  The  archbishop, 
ascending  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  that  he  might  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  and  heard  by  an  innumerable  crowd  of  either  sex 
and  of  every  age,  pronounced  a  seasonable  and  pathetic  discourse 
on  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  the  instability  of  human  great¬ 
ness.  The  agonies  of  the  pale  and  affrighted  wretch,  who  lay 
grovelling  under  the  table  of  the  altar,  exhibited  a  solemn  and 
instructive  spectacle;  and  the  orator,  who  was  afterwards 
accused  of  insulting  the  misfortunes  of  Eutropius,  laboured  to 
excite  the  contempt,  that  he  might  assuage  the  fury,  of  the 
people.18  The  powers  of  humanity,  of  superstition,  and  of 
eloquence,  prevailed.  The  empress  Eudoxia  was  restrained, 
by  her  own  prejudices,  or  by  those  of  her  subjects,  from  violat¬ 
ing  the  sanctuary  of  the  church ;  and  Eutropius  was  tempted 
to  capitulate,  by  the  milder  arts  of  persuasion,  and  by  an  oath 
that  his  life  should  be  spared.80  Careless  of  the  dignity  of  their 

*  This  anecdote,  whioh  Philostorgins  alone  has  preserved  (L  sL  o.  6,  and 
Gothofred.  Dissertat.  p.  461-456),  is  curious  and  important ;  since  it  connects  the 
revolt  of  the  Goths  with  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace. 

®  See  the  Homily  of  Chrysostom,  tom.  iii.  p.  881-386,  of  which  the  exordium 
is  particularly  beautiful.  Socrates,  1.  vi.  c.  5 ;  Sozomen,  1.  viii.  c.  7.  Montfaucon 
(in  his  Life  of  Chrysostom,  tom.  xiii.  p.  135)  too  hastily  supposes  that  Tribigild  was 
actually  in  Constantinople ;  and  that  he  commanded  the  soldiers  who  were  ordered 
to  seise  EutropiuB.  Even  Claudian,  a  Pagan  poet  (Profat.  ad  1.  U.  in  Eutrop.  p.  27), 
has  mentioned  the  flight  of  the  eunuoh  to  the  sanctuary. 

Suppliciterque  pias  hum  ilia  prostratus  ad  aras 
Mitigat  irataa  voce  tremente  nurus. 

*°  Chrysostom,  in  another  homily  (tom.  iii.  p.  886),  affects  to  declare  that 
Eutropius  would  not  have  been  taken,  had  he  not  deserted  the  church,  Zoshnos 
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sovereign,  the  new  ministers  of  the  palace  immediately  pub¬ 
lished  an  edict,  to  declare  that  his  late  favourite  had  disgraced 
the  names  of  consul  and  patrician,  to  abolish  his  statues,  to 
confiscate  his  wealth,  and  to  inflict  a  perpetual  exile  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.”  A  despicable  and  decrepit  eunuch  could 
no  longer  alarm  the  fears  of  his  enemies ;  nor  was  he  capable 
of  enjoying  what  yet  remained,  the  comforts  of  peace,  of  solitude, 
and  of  a  happy  climate.  But  their  implacable  revenge  still 
envied  him  the  last  moments  of  a  miserable  life,  and  Eutropius 
had  no  sooner  touched  the  shores  of  Cyprus  than  he  was  hastily 
recalled.  The  vain  hope  of  eluding,  by  a  change  of  place,  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  engaged  the  empress  to  transfer  the  scene 
of  his  trial  and  execution  from  Constantinople  to  the  adjacent 
suburb  of  Chalcedon.  The  consul  Aurelian  pronounced  the 
sentence ;  and  the  motives  of  that  sentence  expose  the  juris¬ 
prudence  of  a  despotic  government.  The  crimes  which 
Eutropius  had  committed  against  the  people  might  have  justi¬ 
fied  his  death ;  but  he  was  found  guilty  of  harnessing  to  his 
chariot  the  sacred  animals,  who,  from  their  breed  or  colour, 
were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  emperor  alone.32 

While  this  domestic  revolution  was  transacted,  Gainas 33  ^°yn^jaI1 
openly  revolted  from  his  allegiance ;  united  his  forces,  at  Thya- 
tira  in  Lydia,  with  those  of  Tribigild ;  and  still  maintained  his 
superior  ascendant  over  the  rebellious  leader  of  the  Ostrogoths. 

The  confederate  armies  advanced,  without  resistance,  to  the 
straits  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus;  and  Arcadius 
was  instructed  to  prevent  the  loss  of  his  Asiatic  dominions  by 
resigning  his  authority  and  his  person  to  the  faith  of  the  Bar- 

(1.  t.  p.  818  [18]) ,  on  the  contrary,  pretends  that  his  enemies  foroed  him 
llaprtfararrcf  a\n6v  from  the  sanotuary.  Yet  the  promise  is  an  evidence  of  some 
treaty ;  and  the  strong  assnranoe  of  Claudian  (Pref&t.  ad  1.  ii.  46), 

Sed  tamen  exemplo  non  feriere  tuo, 
may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  some  promise. 

**  Cod.  Theod.  L  ix.  tit.  xi.  leg.  14  [l*g.  tit.  xL  leg.  17].  The  date  of  that  law 
(Jan.  17,  a.d.  899)  is  erroneous  and  oorrupt ;  since  the  fall  of  Eutropius  oould  not 
happen  till  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom. 
v.  p.  780. 

92  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  313  [18].  Philostorgius,  1.  xi.  o.  6.  [Not  using  imperial 
animals  (jfanr^fuuru'),  but  imperial  decorations  (koo^/uuti*).  See  note  of  Yalesius, 
on  the  passage  of  Philostorgius  (Migne,  vol.  65,  p.  600).] 

98  Zosimus  Ii.  v.  p.  313-323  [18  sqq.]),  Socrates  (1.  vi.  o.  4),  Sozomen  (1.  viii.  o.  4), 
and  Theodoret  (I.  v.  c.  32,  33)  represent,  though  with  some  various  oircumstanoes, 
the  conspiracy,  defeat,  and  death  of  Gainas.  [Tribigild's  death  is  only  mentioned 
by  Philostorgius  (xi.  8) :  “  having  crossed  over  to  Thrace  he  perishes  soon  after  ".] 
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barians.  The  church  of  the  holy  martyr  Euphemia,  situate  on 
a  lofty  eminence  near  Chalcedon, 84  was  chosen  for  the  place 
of  the  interview.  Gainas  bowed,  with  reverence,  at  the  feet 
of  the  emperor,  whilst  he  required  the  sacrifice  of  Aurelian  and 
Saturninus,  two  ministers  of  consular  rank ;  and  their  naked 
necks  were  exposed,  by  the  haughty  rebel,  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  till  he  condescended  to  grant  them  a  precarious  and  dis¬ 
graceful  respite.  The  Goths,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  were  immediately  transported  from  Asia  into  Europe ; 
and  their  victorious  chief,  who  accepted  the  title  of  master- 
general  of  the  Roman  armies,  soon  filled  Constantinople  with 
his  troops,  and  distributed  among  his  dependents  the  honours 
and  rewards  of  the  empire.  In  his  early  youth,  Gainas  had 
passed  the  Danube  as  a  suppliant  and  a  fugitive ;  his  elevation 
had  been  the  work  of  valour  and  fortune ;  and  his  indiscreet,  or 
perfidious,  conduct  was  the  cause  of  his  rapid  downfall.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  archbishop,  he  im¬ 
portunately  claimed,  for  his  Arian  sectaries,  the  possession  of  a 
peculiar  church ;  and  the  pride  of  the  Catholics  was  offended 
by  the  public  toleration  of  heresy.*  Every  quarter  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  filled  with  tumult  and  disorder ;  and  the  Bar¬ 
barians  gazed  with  such  ardour  on  the  rich  shops  of  the  jewellers, 
and  the  tables  of  the  bankers,  which  were  covered  with  gold 
and  silver,  that  it  was  judged  prudent  to  remove  those  danger¬ 
ous  temptations  from  their  sight.  They  resented  the  injurious 
precaution ;  and  some  alarming  attempts  were  made,  during  the 
July  90  night,  to  attack  and  destroy  with  fire  the  Imperial  palace.*  In 
this  state  of  mutual  and  suspicious  hostility,  the  guards  and  the 
people  of  Constantinople  shut  the  gates,  and  rose  in  arms  to 
prevent,  or  to  punish,  the  conspiracy  of  the  Goths.  During 


M  '0<r las  J&bifniiAlas  ftaprtynor,  is  the  expression  of  Zosimus  himself  (L  v.  p.  314 
[18]),  who  inadvertently  uses  the  fashionable  language  of  the  Christians.  Evagrius 
describes  (1.  ii.  c.  3)  the  situation,  architecture,  relics,  and  miracles  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  church,  in  which  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon  was  afterwards  held. 
[On  the  events  of  a.d.  400  compare  Appendix  21.] 

93  The  pious  remonstrances  of  Chrysostom,  which  do  not  appear  in  his  own 
writings,  are  strongly  urged  by  Theodoret;  but  his  insinuation  that  they  were 
successful  is  disproved  by  facts.  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  383)  ha* 
discovered  that  the  emperor,  to  satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of  Gainas,  melted  the 
plate  of  the  churoh  of  the  Apostles. 

96  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  sometimes  guide,  and  sometimes  follow, 
the  public  opinion,  most  confidently  assert  that  the  palace  of  Constantinople  was 
guarded  by  legions  of  angels. 
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the  absence  of  Gainas,  his  troops  were  surprised  and  oppressed  ; 
seven  thousand  Barbarians  perished  in  this  bloody  massacre. 

In  the  fory  of  the  pursuit,  the  catholics  uncovered  the  roof,  and 
continued  to  throw  down  flaming  logs  of  wood,  till  they  over¬ 
whelmed  their  adversaries,  who  had  retreated  to  the  church  or 
conventicle  of  the  Arians.  Gainas  was  either  innocent  of  the 
design  or  too  confident  of  his  success ;  he  was  astonished  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  flower  of  his  army  had  been  ingloriously 
destroyed ;  that  he  himself  was  declared  a  public  enemy ;  and 
that  his  countryman,  Fravitta,  a  brave  and  loyal  confederate, 
had  assumed  the  management  of  the  war  by  sea  and  land.  The 
enterprises  of  the  rebel  against  the  cities  of  Thrace  were 
encountered  by  a  firm  and  well-ordered  defence ;  his  hungry 
soldiers  were  soon  reduced  to  the  grass  that  grew  on  the  margin 
of  the  fortifications ;  and  Gainas,  who  vainly  regretted  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  Asia,  embraced  a  desperate  resolution  of  forcing 
the  passage  of  the  Hellespont.  He  was  destitute  of  vessels ;  but 
the  woods  of  the  Chersonesus  afforded  materials  for  rafts,  and  his 
intrepid  Barbarians  did  not  refuse  to  trust  themselves  to  the 
waves.  But  Fravitta  attentively  watched  the  progress  of  their  dm.  a 
undertaking.  As  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  the  Boman  galleys,97  impelled  by  the  full  force  of  oars, 
of  the  current,  and  of  the  favourable  wind,  rushed  forwards  in 
compact  order  and  with  irresistible  weight ;  and  the  Helles¬ 
pont  was  covered  with  the  fragments  of  the  Gothic  shipwreck. 
After  the  destruction  of  his  hopes,  and  the  loss  of  many  thousands 
of  his  bravest  soldiers,  Gainas,  who  could  no  longer  aspire  to 
govern,  or  to  subdue,  the  Romans,  determined  to  resume  the 
independence  of  a  savage  life.  A  light  and  active  body  of 
Barbarian  horse,  disengaged  from  their  infantry  and  baggage, 
might  perform,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  a  march  of  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Danube;98  the  garrisons  of 

*?  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  819  [20,  op.  Eunap.  fr.  81])  mentions  these  galleys  by  the 
name  of  Libumians ,  and  observes  that  they  were  as  swift  (withont  explaining  the 
difference  between  them)  as  the  vessels  with  fifty  oars;  but  that  they  were  far 
Inferior  in  speed  to  the  triremes ,  which  had  been  long  disused.  Yet  he  reasonably 
concludes,  from  the  testimony  of  Polybius,  that  galleys  of  a  still  larger  size  had 
been  constructed  in  the  Punio  wars.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Koman  empire 
over  the  Mediterranean,  the  useless  art  of  building  large  ships  of  war  had  probably 
been  neglected  and  at  length  forgotten. 

*  Ghishul  (Travels,  p.  61-63,  72-76)  proceeded  from  Gallipoli,  through  Hadria- 
nople,  to  the  Danube,  in  about  fifteen  dayB.  He  was  in  the  train  of  an  English 
ambassador,  whose  baggage  consisted  of  seventy-one  waggons.  That  learned  tra¬ 
veller  has  the  merit  of  tracing  a  curious  and  unfrequented  route. 
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that  important  frontier  had  been  gradually  annihilated;  the 
river,  in  the  month  of  December,  would  be  deeply  frozen ;  and 
the  unbounded  prospect  of  Scythia  was  opened  to  the  ambition 
of  Gainas.  This  design  was  secretly  communicated  to  the 
national  troops,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
leader;  and,  before  the  signal  of  departure  was  given,  a  great 
number  of  provincial  auxiliaries,  whom  he  suspected  of  an 
attachment  to  their  native  country,  were  perfidiously  massacred. 
The  Goths  advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  through  the  plains  of 
Thrace ;  and  they  were  soon  delivered  from  the  fear  of  a  pursuit 
by  the  vanity  of  Fravitta,  who,  instead  of  extinguishing  the  war, 
hastened  to  enjoy  the  popular  applause  and  to  assume  the 
peaceful  honours  of  the  consulship.  But  a  formidable  ally 
appeared  in  arms  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  empire  and  to 
guard  the  peace  and  liberty  of  Scythia*  The  superior  forces 
of  Uldin,  king  of  the  Huns,  opposed  the  progress  of  Gainas ;  an 
hostile  and  ruined  country  prohibited  his  retreat ;  he  disdained 
to  capitulate ;  and,  after  repeatedly  attempting  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  was  slain,  with  his  desperate 
a.d.  mi,  followers,  in  the  field  of  battle.  Eleven  days  after  the  naval 
January  victory  of  the  Hellespont,  the  head  of  Gainas,  the  inestimable 
gift  of  the  conqueror,  was  received  at  Constantinople  with  the 
most  liberal  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  the  public  deliverance 
was  celebrated  by  festivals  and  illuminations.  The  triumphs  of 
Arcadius  became  the  subject  of  epic  poems ; 40  and  the  monarch, 
no  longer  oppressed  by  any  hostile  terrors,  resigned  himself  to 
the  mild  and  absolute  dominion  of  his  wife,  the  fair  and  artful 
Eudofia ;  who  has  sullied  her  fame  by  the  persecution  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom. 

mention  After  the  death  of  the  indolent  Nectarius,  the  successor  of 
o? ohry?4  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  church  of  Constantinople  was  distracted 

bob  tom. 

A.D.  998, 

Feb.  96 190T1  »  The  narrative  of  Zosimus,  who  actually  leads  Gainas  beyond  the  Danube, 

most  be  oorreoted  by  the  testimony  of  Soorates  and  Sosomen,  that  he  wae  killed  in 
Throes ;  and,  by  the  precise  and  authentic  dates  of  the  Alexandrian,  or  Paschal, 
Chronicle,  p.  307.  The  naval  victory  of  the  Hellespont  is  fixed  to  the  month 
Apellffius,  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  January  (December  28) ;  the  head  of  Gainas 
was  brought  to  Constantinople  the  third  of  the  nones  of  January  (January  3),  in  the 
month  Audynaus.  [These  dates  imply  too  short  an  interval ;  the  second  is  probably 
wrong ;  and  we  may  aocept  from  Maroellinus  that  Gainas  was  killed  early  in 
February.  The  events  of  the  revolt  are  represented  in  the  Pillar  of  Aroadius  in 
Constantinople.  See  Strzygowski,  Jahrb.  d.  k.  arch.  Inst.  8,  208  sqq  1893.] 

40  Eusebius  Soholastions  acquired  muoh  fame  by  his  poem  on  the  Gothic  war, 
in  which  he  had  served.  Near  forty  years  afterwards,  Ammonias  recited  another 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  presence  of  Theodosios.  See  Socrates,  L  ri.  e.  6. 
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by  the  ambition  of  rival  candidates,  who  were  not  ashamed  to 
solicit,  with  gold  or  flattery,  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
favourite.  On  this  occasion,  Eutropius  seems  to  have  deviated 
from  his  ordinary  maxims ;  and  his  uncorrupted  judgment  was 
determined  only  by  the  superior  merit  of  a  stranger.  In  a  late 
journey  into  the  East,  he  had  admired  the  sermons  of  John,  a 
native  and  presbyter  of  Antioch,  whose  name  has  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Chrysostom,  or  the  Golden  Mouth.41 
A  private  order  was  dispatched  to  the  governor  of  Syria;  and, 
as  the  people  might  be  unwilling  to  resign  their  favourite 
preacher,  he  was  transported  with  speed  and  secrecy,  in  a  post¬ 
chariot,  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople.  The  unanimous  and 
unsolicited  consent  of  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  people, 
ratified  the  choice  of  the  minister ;  and,  both  as  a  saint  and  as 
an  orator,  the  new  archbishop  surpassed  the  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  public.  Bora  of  a  noble  and  opulent  family,  in  the 
capital  of  Syria,  Chrysostom  had  been  educated  by  the  care  of  a 
tender  mother,  under  the  tuition  of  the  most  skilful  masters. 
He  studied  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  the  school  of  Libanius.;  and 
that  celebrated  sophist,  who  soon  discovered  the  talents  of  his 
disciple,  ingenuously  confessed  that  John  would  have  deserved 
to  succeed  him,  had  he  not  been  stolen  away  by  the  Christians. 
His  piety  soon  disposed  him  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism ; 
to  renounce  the  lucrative  and  honourable  profession  of  the  law ; 
and  to  bury  himself  in  the  adjacent  desert,  where  he  subdued 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh  by  an  austere  penance  of  six  years.  His 
infirmities  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  society  of  mankind ; 
and  the  authority  of  Meletius  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service 

41  The  sixth  book  of  Socrates, .the  eighth  of  Sozomen,  and  the  fifth  of  Theodoret, 
afford  curious  and  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  John  Chrysostom.  Besides 
those  general  historians,  I  have  taken  for  my  guides  the  four  principal  biographers 
of  the  Baint.  1.  The  author  of  a  partial  and  passionate  Vindication  of  the 
▲rohbishop  of  Constantinople,  composed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  under  the 
name  of  his  zealous  partizan  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis  (Tillemont,  M6m. 
Eoclds.  tom.  xi.  p.  500-533).  It  is  inserted  among  the  works  of  Chrysostom, 
tom.  xiii.  p.  1-90,  edit.  Montfauoon.  2.  The  moderate  Erasmus  (tom.  iii.  epist. 
mcl.  p.  1331*1347,  edit.  Ludg.  Bat.).  His  vivacity  and  good  sense  were  his 
own ;  his  errors,  in  the  uncultivated  state  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  were  almost 
inevitable.  3.  The  learned  Tillemont  (M£m.  EocldsiaBtiques,  tom.  xi.  p.  1-405, 
547-626,  &o.  Ac.) ;  who  oompiles  the  lives  of  the  saints  with  incredible  patienoe  and 
religious  accuracy.  He  has  minutely  searched  the  voluminous  works  of  Chrysostom 
himself.  4.  Father  Montfauoon,  who  has  perused  those  works  with  the  curious 
diligence  of  an  editor,  discovered  several  new  homilies,  and  again  reviewed  and 
oomposed  the  life  of  Chrysostom  (Opera  Chrysostom,  tom.  xiii.  p.  91-177).  [For 
modern  works,  see  Appendix  1.] 
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of  the  church ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  afterwards 
on  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  Chrysostom  still  persevered  in  the 
practice  of  the  monastic  virtues.  The  ample  revenues,  which 
his  predecessors  had  consumed  in  pomp  and  luxury,  he  diligently 
applied  to  the  establishment  of  hospitals ;  and  the  multitudes, 
who  were  supported  by  his  charity,  preferred  the  eloquent  and 
edifying  discourses  of  their  archbishop  to  the  amusements  of 
the  theatre  or  the  circus.  The  monuments  of  that  eloquence, 
which  was  admired  near  twenty  years  at  Antioch  and  Constanti¬ 
nople,  have  been  carefully  preserved,  and  the  possession  of  near 
one  thousand  sermons,  or  homilies,  has  authorized  the  critics4 
of  succeeding  times  to  appreciate  the  genuine  merit  of  Chrysos¬ 
tom.  They  unanimously  attribute  to  the  Christian  orator  the 
free  command  of  an  elegant  and  copious  language;  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  conceal  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
metaphors  and  similitudes,  of  ideas  and  images,  to  vary  and 
illustrate  the  most  familiar  topics ;  the  happy  art  of  engaging  the 
passions  in  the  service  of  virtue ;  and  of  exposing  the  folly  as 
well  as  the  turpitude  of  vice,  almost  with  the  truth  and  spirit  of 
a  dramatic  representation. 

The  pastoral  labours  of  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople  pro¬ 
voked,  and  gradually  united  against  him,  two  sorts  of  enemies : 
the  aspiring  clergy,  who  envied  his  success,  and  the  obstinate 
sinners,  who  were  offended  by  his  reproofs.  When  Chrysostom 
thundered,  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Sophia,  against  the  degeneracy 
of  the  Christians,  his  shafts  were  spent  among  the  crowd,  without 
wounding,  or  even  marking,  the  character  of  any  individual. 
When  he  declaimed  against  the  peculiar  vices  of  the  rich,  poverty 
might  obtain  a  transient  consolation  from  his  invectives ;  but 
the  guilty  were  still  sheltered  by  their  numbers,  and  the  re¬ 
proach  itself  was  dignified  by  some  ideas  of  superiority  and 
enjoyment.  But,  as  the  pyramid  rose  towards  the  summit,  it  in¬ 
sensibly  diminished  to  a  point ;  and  the  magistrates,  the  ministers, 
the  favourite  eunuchs,  the  ladies  of  the  court,4  the  empress 

41  As  I  am  almost  a  stranger  to  the  voluminous  sermons  of  Chrysostom,  I  have 
given  my  confidence  to  the  two  most  judicious  and  moderate  of  tne  ecclesiastical 
critics,  Erasmus  (tom.  iii.  p.  1344)  and  Dupin  (Bibliothdque  Eccl&iastique,  tom 
iii.  p.  38) ;  yet  the  good  taste  of  the  former  is  sometimes  vitiated  by  an  excessive 
love  of  antiquity ;  and  the  good  sense  of  the  latter  is  always  restrained  by  prudential 
considerations. 

49  The  females  of  Constantinople  distinguished  themselves  by  their  enmity 
or  their  attachment  to  Chrysostom.  Three  noble  and  opulent  widows>  Marat, 
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Eudoxia  herself,  had  a  much  larger  share  of  guilt  to  divide  among 
a  smaller  proportion  of  criminals.  The  personal  applications  of 
the  audience  were  anticipated,  or  confirmed,  by  the  testimony  of 
their  own  conscience ;  and  the  intrepid  preacher  assumed  the 
dangerous  right  of  exposing  both  the  offence  and  the  offender 
to  the  public  abhorrence.  The  secret  resentment  of  the  court 
encouraged  the  discontent  of  the  clergy  and  monks  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  who  were  too  hastily  reformed  by  the  fervent  zeal  of 
their  archbishop.  He  had  condemned,  from  the  pulpit,  the 
domestic  females  of  the  clergy  of  Constantinople,  who,  under 
the  name  of  servants  or  sisters,  afforded  a  perpetual  occasion 
either  of  sin  or  of  scandal.  The  silent  and  solitary  ascetics  who 
had  secluded  themselves  from  the  world  were  intitled  to  the 
warmest  approbation  of  Chrysostom ;  but  he  despised  and  stig¬ 
matized,  as  the  disgrace  of  their  holy  profession,  the  crowd  of 
degenerate  monks,  who,  from  some  unworthy  motives  of  pleasure 
or  profit,  so  frequently  infested  the  streets  of  the  capital.  To 
the  voice  of  persuasion  the  archbishop  was  obliged  to  add  the 
terrors  of  authority ;  and  his  ardour,  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  jurisdiction,  was  not  always  exempt  from  passion ;  nor  was 
it  always  guided  by  prudence.  Chrysostom  was  naturally  of  a 
choleric  disposition.41  Although  he  struggled,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  to  love  his  private  enemies,  he  indulged 
himself  in  the  privilege  of  hating  the  enemies  of  God  and  of 
the  church ;  and  his  sentiments  were  sometimes  delivered  with 
too  much  energy  of  countenance  and  expression.  He  still 
maintained,  from  some  considerations  of  health  or  abstinence, 
his  former  habits  of  taking  his  repasts  alone ;  and  this  inhospi¬ 
table  custom,46  which  his  enemies  imputed  to  pride,  contributed, 

Castricia,  and  Eugraphia,  were  the  leaders  of  the  persecution  (Pallad.  Dialog, 
tom.  xiii.  p.  14).  It  was  impossible  that  they  should  forgive  a  preacher  who  re¬ 
proached  tneir  affeotation  to  oonoeal,  by  the  ornaments  of  dress,  their  age  and  ugli¬ 
ness  (Pallad.  p.  27).  Olympias,  by  equal  zeal,  displayed  in  a  more  pious  oause, 
has  obtained  the  title  of  saint.  See  Tillemont,  M4m.  Ecclds.  tom.  xi.  416-440. 

44  Sozomen,  and  more  especially  Socrates,  have  defined  the  real  character  of 
Ohrysostom  with  a  temperate  and  impartial  freedom,  very  offensive  to  his  blind 
admirers.  Those  historians  lived  in  the  next  generation,  when  party  violenoe  was 
abated,  and  had  conversed  with  many  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  and  imperfections  of  the  saint. 

4&Pailadius  (tom.  xiii.  p.  40,  <fco.)  very  seriously  defends  the  archbishop:  1. 
He  never  tasted  wine.  2.  The  weakness  of  his  stomach  required  a  peculiar  diet. 
3.  Business,  or  study,  or  devotion,  often  kept  him  fasting  till  sunset.  4.  He  de¬ 
tested  the  noise  and  levity  of  great  dinners.  5.  He  saved  the  expense  for  the  use  of 
the  poor.  6.  He  was  apprehensive,  in  a  capital  like  Constantinople,  of  the  envy 
and  reproach  of  partial  invitations. 
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at  least,  to  nourish  the  infirmity  of  a  morose  and  unsocial 
humour.  Separated  from  that  familiar  intercourse  which  facili¬ 
tates  the  knowledge  and  the  dispatch  of  business,  he  reposed 
an  unsuspecting  confidence  in  his  deacon  Serapion ;  and  seldom 
applied  his  speculative  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  characters  either  of  his  dependents  or  of  his  equate. 
Conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  perhaps  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  his  genius,  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople  extended 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  city  that  he  might  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  his  pastoral  labours ;  and  the  conduct  which  the  pro¬ 
fane  imputed  to  an  ambitious  motive  appeared  to  Chrysostom 
himself  in  the  light  of  a  sacred  and  indispensable  duty.  In  his 
visitation  through  the  Asiatic  provinces,  he  deposed  thirteen 
bishops  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia ;  and  indiscreetly  declared  that  a 
deep  corruption  of  simony  and  licentiousness  had  infected  the 
whole  episcopal  order.40  If  those  bishops  were  innocent,  such  a 
rash  and  unjust  condemnation  must  excite  a  well-grounded  dis¬ 
content.  If  they  were  guilty,  the  numerous  associates  of  their 
guilt  would  soon  discover  that  their  own  safety  depended  on 
the  ruin  of  the  archbishop ;  whom  they  studied  to  represent  as 
the  tyrant  of  the  Eastern  church. 

cbmo*  This  ecclesiastical  conspiracy  was  managed  by  Theophilus,47 
ptmoatod  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  an  active  and  ambitious  prelate,  who 
•mpnw  displayed  the  fruits  of  rapine  in  monuments  of  ostentation.  His 
JamT’  national  dislike  to  the  rising  greatness  of  a  city  which  degraded 
him  from  the  second  to  the  third  rank  in  the  Christian  world 
was  exasperated  by  some  personal  disputes  with  Chrysostom 
himself.48  By  the  private  invitation  of  the  empress,  Theophilus 
landed  at  Constantinople,  with  a  stout  body  of  Egyptian  mari¬ 
ners,  to  encounter  the  populace;  and  a  train  of  attendant  bishops, 
to  secure,  by  their  voices,  the  majority  of  a  synod.  The  synod 44 

48  Chrysostom  declares  his  free  opinion  (tom.  ix.  horn.  iii.  in  Act.  ApostoL  p. 
29)  that  the  number  of  bishops  who  might  be  sayed  bore  a  very  small  proportion 
to  those  who  would  be  damned. 

17  See  Tillemont,  M4m.  Ecctes.  tom.  xi.  p.  441-500. 

48 1  have  purposely  omitted  the  controversy  whioh  arose  among  the  monks  of 
Egypt  concerning  Origenism  and  Anthropomorphism ;  the  dissimulation  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  Theophilus ;  his  artful  management  of  the  simplicity  of  Epiphanius ;  the 
persecution  and  flight  of  the  long ,  or  tall,  brothers ;  the  ambiguous  support  which 
they  reoeived  at  Constantinople  from  Chrysostom,  Ac.  Ac. 

48  Photius  (p.  53-60)  has  preserved  the  original  acts  of  the  synod  of  the  Oak 
[Mansi,  Conoil.  iii.  p.  1148];  wbioh  destroy  the  false  assertion  [of  Palladios; 
see  Mansi,  Ooncil.  iii.  1153]  that  Chrysostom  was  condemned  by  no  more 
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was  convened  in  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon,  surnamed  the  Oak, 
where  Rufinus  had  erected  a  stately  church  and  monastery,  and 
their  proceedings  were  continued  during  fourteen  days,  or 
sessions.  A  bishop  and  a  deacon  accused  the  archbishop  of 
Constantinople ;  but  the  frivolous  or  improbable  nature  of  the 
forty-seven  articles  which  they  presented  against  him  may  justly 
be  considered  as  a  fair  and  unexceptionable  panegyric.  Four 
successive  summons  were  signified  to  Chrysostom,  but  he  still 
refused  to  trust  either  his  person  or  his  reputation  in  the  hands 
of  his  implacable  enemies,  who,  prudently  declining  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  any  particular  charges,  condemned  his  contumacious 
disobedience,  and  hastily  pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition. 

The  synod  of  the  Oak  immediately  addressed  the  emperor  to 
ratify  and  execute  their  judgment,  and  charitably  insinuated 
that  the  penalties  of  treason  might  be  inflicted  on  the  audacious 
preacher  who  had  reviled,  under  the  name  of  Jezebel,  the 
empress  Eudoxia  herself.  The  archbishop  was  rudely  arrested, 
and  conducted  through  the  city,  by  one  of  the  Imperial 
messengers,  who  landed  him,  after  a  short  navigation,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Euxine ;  from  whence,  before  the  expiration  of 
two  days,  he  was  gloriously  recalled. 

The  first  astonishment  of  his  faithful  people  had  been  mute  popular 
and  passive ;  they  suddenly  rose  with  unanimous  and  irresistible  oonSteuu- 
fury.  Theophilus  escaped ;  but  the  promiscuous  crowd  of  monks  nople 
and  Egyptian  mariners  were  slaughtered  without  pity  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople.60  A  seasonable  earthquake  justified 
the  interposition  of  heaven ;  the  torrent  of  sedition  rolled  for¬ 
wards  to  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and  the  empress,  agitated  by 
fear  or  remorse,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Arcadius,  and  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  public  safety  could  be  purchased  only  by  the 
restoration  of  Chrysostom.  The  Bosphorus  was  covered  with 
innumerable  vessels ;  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  pro¬ 
fusely  illuminated ;  and  the  acclamations  of  a  victorious  people 


than  thirty-six  bishops,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  Egyptians.  Forty-five  bishops 
subscribed  his  sentenoe.  Bee  Tillemont,  M4m.  Ecclfo.  tom.  xi.  p.  595. 

80  Palladius  owns  (p.  30)  that,  if  the  people  of  Constantinople  had  found  Theo- 
pbilus,  they  would  certainly  have  thrown  him  into  the  sea.  Socrates  mentions 
(l.  vi.  c.  17)  a  battle  between  the  mob  and  the  sailors  of  Alexandria  in  which  many 
wounds  were  given  and  some  lives  were  lost.  The  massacre  of  the  monks  is  ob¬ 
served  only  by  the  Pagan  Zosimus  (L  v.  p.  324  [23]),  who  acknowledges  that 
Chrysostom  had  a  singular  talent  to  lead  the  illiterate  multitude,  ybp  6  &v6p*ros 
ikoyow  &x*oy  foray  my  4<t9w  3? irdr. 
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accompanied,  from  the  port  to  the  cathedral,  the  triumph  of 
the  archbishop ;  who,  too  easily,  consented  to  resume  the  exercise 
of  his  functions,  before  his  sentence  had  been  legally  reversed  by 
the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  synod.  Ignorant  or  careless 
of  the  impending  danger,  Chrysostom  indulged  hiB  zeal,  or  per¬ 
haps  his  resentment ;  declaimed  with  peculiar  asperity  against 
female  vices ;  and  condemned  the  profane  honours  which  were 
addressed  almost  in  the  precincts  of  St.  Sophia,  to  the  statue  of  the 
empress.  His  imprudence  tempted  his  enemies  to  inflame  the 
haughty  spirit  of  Eudoxia  by  reporting,  or  perhaps  inventing, 
the  famous  exordium  of  a  sermon :  “  Herodias  is  again  furious ; 
Herodias  again  dances;  she  once  more  requires  the  head  of 
John :  ”  an  insolent  allusion,  which,  as  a  woman  and  a  sovereign, 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  forgive.61  The  short  interval  of  a 
perfidious  truce  was  employed  to  concert  more  effectual  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  archbishop.  A  numerous 
council  of  the  Eastern  prelates,  who  were  guided  from  a  distance 
by  the  advice  of  Theophilus,  confirmed  the  validity,  without 
examining  the  justice,  of  the  former  sentence ;  and  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Barbarian  troops  was  introduced  into  the  city,  to  sup¬ 
press  the  emotions  of  the  people.  On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  the 
solemn  administration  of  baptism  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the 
soldiers,  who  alarmed  the  modesty  of  the  naked  catechumens, 
and  violated,  by  their  presence,  the  awful  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  worship.  Arsacius  occupied  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
and  the  archiepiscopal  throne.  The  catholics  retreated  to  the 
baths  of  Constantine,  and  afterwards  to  the  fields ;  where  they 
were  still  pursued  and  insulted  by  the  guards,  the  bishops,  and 
the  magistrates.  The  fatal  day  of  the  second  and  final  exile 
of  Chrysostom  was  marked  by  the  conflagration  of  the  cathedral, 
of  the  senate  house,  and  of  the  adjacent  buildings;  and  this 
calamity  was  imputed,  without  proof  but  not  without  probability, 
to  the  despair  of  a  persecuted  faction.66 

Exile  of  Cicero  might  claim  some  merit,  if  his  voluntary  banishment 

Ohrysoe* 

tom.  A.D. 

404,  Jane  90  „  .  _  „  .  „  , 

81  See  Socrates,  1.  vi.  c.  18.  Sozomen,  1.  vui.  c.  20.  Zosimos  (L  ▼.  p.  324. 

327  [23, 24])  mentions,  in  general  terms,  his  invectives  against  Eudoxia.  The  homily, 
whioh  begins  with  those  famous  words,  is  rejected  as  spurious.  Montfauoon,  tom 
xiii.  p.  151.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eocl4s.  tom.  xi.  p.  603. 

51  We  might  naturally  expect  such  a  charge  from  Zoeimus  (1.  v.  p.  327  [24]),  but  it 
is  remarkable  enough  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by  Socrates,  1.  vi.  e.  18,  and  th« 
Paschal  Chroniole,  p.  307.  [Cp.  Cod.  Th.  16,  2,  87.] 
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preserved  the  peace  of  the  republic ; 63  but  the  submission  of 
Chrysostom  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  a  Christian  and  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Instead  of  listening  to  his  humble  prayer  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  reside  at  Cyzicus  or  Nicomedia,  the  inflexible 
empress  assigned  for  his  exile  the  remote  and  desolate  town  of 
Cucusus,  among  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus,  in  the  Lesser 
Armenia.  A  secret  hope  was  entertained  that  the  archbishop 
might  perish  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  march  of  seventy  days 
in  the  heat  of  summer  through  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  was  continually  threatened  by  the  hostile  attacks  of 
the  Isaurians  and  the  more  implacable  fury  of  the  monks.  Yet 
Chrysostom  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  of  his  confinement ; 
and  the  three  years  which  he  spent  at  Cucusus  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town  of  Arabissus  were  the  last  and  most  glorious  of 
his  life.  His  character  was  consecrated  by  absence  and  per. 
secution;  the  faults  of  his  administration  were  no  longer 
remembered ;  but  every  tongue  repeated  the  praises  of  his  genius 
and  virtue,  and  the  respectful  attention  of  the  Christian  world 
was  fixed  on  a  desert  spot  among  the  mountains  of  Taurus. 
From  that  solitude  the  archbishop,  whose  active  mind  was 
invigorated  by  misfortunes,  maintained  a  strict  and  frequent 
correspondence 64  with  the  most  distant  provinces;  exhorted 
the  separate  congregation  of  his  faithful  adherents  to  persevere 
in  their  allegiance ;  urged  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of 
Phoenicia,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus ; 
extended  his  pastoral  care  to  the  missions  of  Persia  and  Scythia ; 
negotiated,  by  his  ambassadors,  with  the  Roman  pontiff  and 
the  emperor  Honorius;  and  boldly  appealed,  from  a  partial 
synod,  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a  free  and  general  council. 
The  mind  of  the  illustrious  exile  was  still  independent ;  but  his 
captive  body  was  exposed  to  the  revenge  of  the  oppressors,  who 
continued  to  abuse  the  name  and  authority  of  Arcadius.66  An 

**  He  displays  those  specious  motives  (Post  Reditum,  o.  13, 14)  in  the  language 
of  an  orator  and  a  politician. 

51  Two  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  epistles  of  Chrysostom  are  still  extant 
(Opera,  tom.  iii.  p.  528-736).  They  are  addressed  to  a  great  variety  of  persons, 
and  show  a  firmness  of  mind  mnoh  superior  to  that  of  Cicero  in  his  exile.  The 
fourteenth  epistle  oontains  a  eurious  narrative  of  the  dangers  of  his  journey. 

65  After  the  exile  of  Chrysostom,  Theophilus  published  an  enormous  and  hor • 
rlble  volume  against  him,  in  which  he  perpetually  repeats  the  polite  expressions  of 
hoetem,  humanitatis,  saorilegorum  principem,  immundum  daemonem;  he  affirms 
that  John  Chrysostom  had  delivered  his  soul  to  be  adulterated  by  the  devil ;  and 
wishes  that  some  farther  punishment,  adequate  (if  possible)  to  the  magnitude  of 

vol.  m. — 26 
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order  was  dispatched  for  the  instant  removal  of  Chrysostom 
to  the  extreme  desert  of  Pityns ;  and  his  guards  so  faithfully 
obeyed  their  cruel  instructions  that,  before  he  reached  the  sea- 
hu  death,  coast  of  the  Euxine,  he  expired  at  Comana,  in  Pontus,  in  the 
September  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  succeeding  generation  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  innocence  and  merit.  The  archbishops  of  the  East, 
who  might  blush  that  their  predecessors  had  been  the  enemies 
of  Chrysostom,  were  gradually  disposed,  by  the  firmness  of  the 
Boman  pontiff,  to  restore  the  honours  of  that  venerable  name.1* 
At  the  pious  solicitation  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Constant!- 
hu  relics  nople,  his  relics,  thirty  years  after  his  death,  were  transported 
ported  to  from  their  obscure  sepulchre  to  the  royal  city.67  The  emperor 
nople.  Theodosius  advanced  to  receive  them  as  far  as  Chalcedon ;  and, 
jimoery  37  falling  prostrate  on  the  coffin,  implored,  in  the  name  of  his 
guilty  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,  the  forgiveness  of  the 
injured  saint.68 

The  death  Yet  a  reasonable  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether  any 
SLuua.  stain  of  hereditary  guilt  could  be  derived  from  Arcadius  to  his 
ueii*’  successor.  Eudoxia  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  who 
indulged  her  passions  and  despised  her  husband ;  count  John 
enjoyed,  at  least,  the  familiar  confidence  of  the  empress ;  and  the 
public  named  him  as  the  real  father  of  Theodosius  the  younger.6* 
The  birth  of  a  son  was  accepted,  however,  by  the  pious  husband, 
as  an  event  the  most  fortunate  and  honourable  to  himself,  to 

his  crimes,  may  be  inflicted  on  him.  St.  Jerom,  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Theophilus,  translated  this  edifying  performance  from  Greek  into  Latin.  See 
Facundus  Hermian.  Defens,  pro  ill.  Capital.  L  vi.  c.  6,  published  by  Siraxmd. 
Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  595,  596,  597. 

His  name  was  inserted  by  his  successor  Attious  in  the  Diptyohs  of  the  dumb 
of  Constantinople,  a.d.  418.  Ten  years  afterwards  be  was  revered  as  a  saint. 
Cyril,  who  inherited  the  place,  and  the  passions,  of  his  unole,  Theopbilus,  yielded 
with  much  reluctance.  See  Facund.  Hermian.  L  iv.  o.  1.  Tillemont,  M4m 
Eocl6s.  tom.  xiv.  p.  277-288. 

97  Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.  45.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  86.  This  event  reoonoiled  the 
Joannites,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  acknowledge  his  successors,  During  his 
lifetime  the  Joannites  were  respected  by  the  catholics  as  the  true  and  orthodrn 
communion  of  Constantinople.  Their  obstinacy  gradually  drove  them  to  the 
brink  of  schism. 

"According  to  some  accounts  (Baronins,  AnnaL  Eocles.  a.d.  488,  Ho.  9,  10) 
the  emperor  was  forced  to  send  a  letter  of  invitation  and  excuses  before  the  body 
of  the  ceremonious  saint  could  be  moved  from  Comana. 

“Zoaimus,  1.  v.  p.  315  [18].  The  chastity  of  an  empress  should  not  be  im 
peached  without  producing  a  witness ;  bat  it  is  astonishing  that  the  witness  should 
write  and  live  under  a  prince  whose  legitimacy  he  dared  to  attack.  We  most 
suppose  that  his  history  was  a  party  libel,  privately  read  and  circulated  by  tbt 
Pagans.  [For  date  of  Zosimus,  see  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  565.]  Tillemont  (Hi at.  dc* 
Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  782)  is  not  averse  to  brand  the  reputation  of  Eudoxia. 
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his  family,  and  to  the  eastern  world ;  and  the  royal  infant,  by 
an  unprecedented  favour,  was  invested  with  the  titles  of  Caesar 
and  Augustus.  In  Icsb  than  four  years  afterwards,  Eudoxia,  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  was  destroyed  by  the  consequences  of  a 
miscarriage ;  and  this  untimely  death  confounded  the  prophecy 
of  a  holy  bishop, M  who,  amidst  the  universal  joy,  had  ventured 
to  foretell  that  she  should  behold  the  long  and  auspicious  reign 
of  her  glorious  son.  The  catholics  applauded  the  justice  of 
heaven,  which  avenged  the  persecution  of  St.  Chrysostom ;  and 
perhaps  the  emperor  was  the  only  person  who  sincerely  bewailed 
the  loss  of  the  haughty  and  rapacious  Eudoxia.  Such  a  domestic 
misfortune  afflicted  him  more  deeply  than  the  public  calamities 
of  the  East ; n  the  licentious  excursions,  from  Fontus  to  Pales* 
tine,  of  the  Isaurian  robbers,  whose  impunity  accused  the  weak, 
ness  of  the  government ;  and  the  earthquakes,  the  conflagrations, 
the  famine,  and  the  flights  of  locusts,1 52  which  the  popular  dis¬ 
content  was  equally  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  incapacity  of 
the  monarch.  At  length,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  (if  we  may  abuse  that  word)  of  thirteen  years,  three 
months,  and  fifteen  days,  Arcadius  expired  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  impossible  to  delineate  his  character ;  since, 
in  a  period  very  copiously  furnished  with  historical  materials,  it  ms  sop- 
has  not  been  possible  to  remark  one  action  that  properly  belongs  ETsument 
to  the  son  of  the  great  Theodosius. 

The  historian  Procopius  M  has  indeed  illuminated  the  mind  of 
the  dying  emperor  with  a  ray  of  human  prudence  or  celestial 
wisdom.  Arcadius  considered,  with  anxious  foresight,  the  help¬ 
less  condition  of  his  son  Theodosius,  who  was  no  more  than 
seven  years  of  age,  the  dangerous  factions  of  a  minority,  and 
the  aspiring  spirit  of  Jezdegeid,  the  Persian  monarch.  Instead 

90  Porphyry  of  Gaza.  His  zeal  was  transported  by  the  order  whioh  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  destruction  of  eight  Pagan  temples  of  that  city.  See  the  carious 
details  of  his  life  (Baronius,  a.d.  401,  No.  17-51),  originally  written  in  Greek,  or 
perhaps  in  Syriac,  by  a  monk,  one  of  his  favourite  deacons.  [The  Greek  text 
of  the  Life  of  Porphyry  by  Marcus  was  first  published  by  Haupt  in  the  Abhand- 
lungen  of  the  Beriin  Academy,  1874 ;  and  it  has  been  re-edited  by  the  Soc.  PhiloL 
Bonnensis  Sodales,  1895.  For  an  account  of  the  visit  of  Porphyry  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  see  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire,  i.  p.  200  *?£.] 

w  Philostorg.  1.  xi.  o.  8,  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  457. 

09  Jerom  (tom.  vi.  p.  73, 76)  describes,  in  lively  colours,  the  regular  and  destruc¬ 
tive  march  of  the  locusts,  which  spread  a  dark  cloud,  between  heaven  and  earth, 
over  the  land  of  Palestine.  Seasonable  winds  scattered  them,  partly  into  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  partly  into  the  Mediterranean. 

u  Procopius,  de  BelL  Persic.  Li.  c.  2,  p.  8,  edit.  Louvre. 
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of  tempting  the  allegiance  of  an  ambitions  subject  by  the 
participation  of  supreme  power,  he  boldly  appealed  to  the 
magnanimity  of  a  king ;  and  placed,  by  a  solemn  testament,  the 
soeptre  of  the  East  in  the  hands  of  Jezdegerd  himself.  The 
royal  guardian  accepted  and  discharged  this  honourable  trust 
with  unexampled  fidelity;  and  the  infancy  of  Theodosius  was 
protected  by  the  arms  and  councils  of  Persia.  Such  is  the 
singular  narrative  of  Procopius ;  and  his  veracity  is  not  disputed 
by  Agathias*4  while  he  presumes  to  dissent  from  his  judgment 
and  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian  emperor,  who  so  rashly, 
though  so  fortunately,  committed  his  son  and  his  dominions 
to  the  unknown  faith  of  a  stranger,  a  rival,  and  a  heathen.  At 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  this  political  question 
might  be  debated  in  the  court  of  Justinian;  but  a  prudent 
historian  will  refuse  to  examine  the  propriety,  till  he  has 
ascertained  the  truth,  of  the  testament  of  Arcadius.  As  it 
stands  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  may 
justly  require  that  it  should  be  attested  by  the  positive  and  un¬ 
animous  evidence  of  contemporaries.  The  strange  novelty  of 
the  event,  which  excites  our  distrust,  must  have  attracted  their 
notice ;  and  their  universal  silence  annihilates  the  vain  tradition 
of  the  succeeding  age. 

The  maxims  of  Boman  jurisprudence,  if  they  could  fairly  be 
transferred  from  private  property  to  public  dominion,  would 
‘  have  adjudged  to  the  emperor  Honorius  the  guardianship  of  his 
nephew,  till  he  had  attained,  at  least,  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
age.  But  the  weakness  of  Honorius  and  the  calamities  of  his 
reign  disqualified  him  from  prosecuting  this  natural  claim ;  and 

**  Agathias,  L  It.  p.  136, 187  [a.  26].  Although  he  confesses  the  prevalence  of  the 
tradition,  he  asserts  that  Prooopius  was  the  firet  who  had  committed  it  to  writing. 
Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empe rears,  tom.  vi.  p.  597)  argues  very  Bensibly  on  the 
merits  of  this  fable.  His  criticism  was  not  warped  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority : 
both  Procopius  and  Agathias  are  half  Pagans.  [The  whole  tone  of  Agathias  in 
regard  to  the  story  is  sceptical.  There  is,  however,  nothing  intrinsically  impossible  in 
the  statement  of  Procopius.  See  Bury,  Later  Boman  Empire,  i.  305  ;  Ha  ary,  Zur 
Beurteilung  des  Geschichtschreibers  Prokopios  (1897),  21.  A  paper  has  been 
reoently  devoted  to  the  question  by  P.  Sauerbrei,  in  the  Festsohrift  of  the  Gymnasium 
Ernestinum  of  Gotha  (dedicated  to  Albert  von  Bamberg),  1905,  pp.  90-108.  He 
rejeots  the  story  as  fabulous,  but  his  arguments  are  not  convincing.  He  has  done 
the  service  of  showing  that  the  passage  of  Prooopius  depends  on  an  older  written 
souroe  which  was  utilised  also  by  Theophanes.  This  tends  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  tradition.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  pertinent  significance  in  the 
circumstance  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  Antiochus  the  Persian  acted  as 
guardian  of  Theodosius.] 
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such  was  the  absolute  separation  of  the  two  monarchies,  both  in 
interest  and  affection,  that  Constantinople  would  have  obeyed 
with  less  reluctance  the  orders  of  the  Persian,  than  those  of  the 
Italian,  court.  Under  a  prince  whose  weakness  is  disguised  by 
the  external  signs  of  manhood  and  discretion  the  most  worthless 
favourites  may  secretly  dispute  the  empire  of  the  palace,  and 
dictate  to  submissive  provinces  the  commands  of  a  master  whom 
they  direct  and  despise.  But  the  ministers  of  a  child  who  is 
incapable  of  arming  them  with  the  sanction  of  the  royal  name 
must  acquire  and  exercise  an  independent  authority.  The  great 
officers  of  the  state  and  army,  who  had  been  appointed  before 
the  death  of  Arcadius,  formed  an  aristocracy,  which  might  have 
inspired  them  with  the  idea  of  a  free  republic ;  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  eastern  empire  was  fortunately  assumed  by  the 
prefect  Anthemius, w  who  obtained,  by  his  superior  abilities,  a 
lasting  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  his  equals.  The  safety  of 
the  young  emperor  proved  the  merit  and  integrity  of  Anthemius ; 
and  his  prudent  firmness  sustained  the  force  and  reputation  of 
an  infant  reign.  Uldin,  with  a  formidable  host  of  Barbarians, 
was  encamped  in  the  heart  of  Thrace :  he  proudly  rejected  all 
terms  of  accommodation;  and,  pointing  to  the  rising  sun, 
declared  to  the  Roman  ambassadors  that  the  course  of  that 
planet  should  alone  terminate  the  conquests  of  the  Huns.  But 
the  desertion  of  his  confederates,  who  were  privately  convinced 
of  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the  Imperial  ministers,  obliged 
Uldin  to  repass  the  Danube;  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri,  which 
composed  his  rear-guard,  was  almost  extirpated;  and  many 
thousand  captives  were  dispersed  to  cultivate,  with  servile  labour, 
the  fields  of  Asia.M  In  the  midst  of  the  public  triumph,  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  protected  by  a  strong  enclosure  of  new  and  more 
extensive  walls ;  the  same  vigilant  care  was  applied  to  restore 
the  fortifications  of  the  Illyrian  cities ;  and  a  plan  was  judiciously 
conceived,  which,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  would  have  secured 


*Soor.  1.  vii.  o.  1.  Anthemius  was  the  grandson  of  Philip,  one  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  Constantins,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  empeior  Anthemius.  After  his 
return  from  the  Persian  embassy,  he  was  appointed  consul  and  Prstorian  prefect 
of  the  East,  in  the  year  405 ;  and  held  the  prefecture  about  ten  years.  See  his 
honours  and  praises  in  Godefroy,  God.  Theod.  tom.  vi.  p.  350.  Tillemont,  Hist, 
des  Emp.  tom.  vi.  p.  1,  Ac. 

m  Sozomen,  L  ix.  o.  5.  He  saw  some  Soyrri  at  work  near  Mount  Olympus,  in 
Bithynia,  and  oherished  the  vain  hope  that  those  captives  were  the  last  of  the 
nation. 
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the  command  of  the  Danube,  by  establishing  on  that  river  a 
perpetual  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  armed  vessels.*7 

But  the  Romans  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the  authority 
of  a  monarch  that  the  first,  even  among  the  females,  of  the 
Imperial  family  who  displayed  any  courage  or  capacity  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne  of  Theodosius.  His  sister 
Puleheria,08  who  was  only  two  years  older  than  himself,  received 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  the  title  of  Augusta ;  and,  though  her 
favour  might  be  sometimes  clouded  by  caprice  or  intrigue,  she 
continued  to  govern  the  Eastern  empire  near  forty  years ;  during 
the  long  minority  of  her  brother,  and,  after  his  death,  in  hex 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  Mercian,  her  nominal  husband. 
From  a  motive,  either  of  prudence  or  religion,  she  embraced  a 
life  of  celibacy ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  aspersions  on  the 
chastity  of  Puleheria,00  this  resolution,  which  she  communicated 
to  her  sisters  Arcadia  and  Marina,  was  celebrated  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world,  as  the  sublime  effort  of  heroic  piety.  In  the  presence 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  the  three  daughters  of  Arcadius7* 
dedicated  their  virginity  to  God ;  and  the  obligation  of  their 
solemn  vow  was  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  gold  and  gems ;  which 
they  publicly  offered  in  the  great  church  of  Constantinople. 
Their  palace  was  converted  into  a  monastery ;  and  all  males, 
except  the  guides  of  their  conscience,  the  saints  who  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  distinction  of  sexes,  were  scrupulously  excluded  from 
the  holy  threshold.  Puleheria,  her  two  sisters,  and  a  chosen  train 
of  favourite  damsels  formed  a  religious  community :  they  re¬ 
nounced  the  vanity  of  dress ;  interrupted,  by  frequent  fasts,  their 
simple  and  frugal  diet ;  allotted  a  portion  of  their  time  to  works 
of  embroidery ;  and  devoted  several  hours  of  the  day  and  night  to 
the  exercises  of  prayer  and  psalmody.  The  piety  of  a  Christian 
virgin  was  adorned  by  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  an  empress. 
Ecclesiastical  history  describes  the  splendid  churches  which 

87  Cod.  Thood.  1.  vii.  tit.  xvii.  i.  xv.  tit.  i.  leg.  49. 

68  Sozomen  has  filled  three  chapters  with  a  magnificent  panegyric  of  Puleheria 
(L  ix.  c.  1,  2,  3) ;  and  Tillemont  (M4moires  Ecolds.  tom.  xv.  p.  171-184)  has  dedi¬ 
cated  a  separate  article  to  the  honour  of  St.  Puleheria,  virgin  and  empress. 

59  Suidas  (Excerpta,  p.  68  in  Soript.  Byzant.)  pretends,  on  the  credit  of  the 
NeBtorians,  that  Puleheria  was  exasperated  against  their  founder,  because  he 
censured  her  connexion  with  the  beautiful  Paulinus  and  her  inoest  with  her  brother 
TheodosiuB. 

70  See  Ducange,  FamiL  Byzantin.  p.  70.  Flaooilla,  the  eldest  daughter,  either 
died  before  Arcadius,  or,  if  she  lived  to  the  year  431  (Maroellin.  Ohron.),  some 
defect  of  mind  or  body  must  have  exoluded  her  from  the  honours  of  her  rank 
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were  built  at  the  expense  of  Polcheria,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
East ;  her  charitable  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  and 
the  poor;  the  ample  donations  which  she  assigned  for  the 
perpetual  maintenance  of  monastic  societies ;  and  the  active 
severity  with  which  she  laboured  to  suppress  the  opposite 
heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches.  Such  virtues  were  supposed 
to  deserve  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  Deity ;  and  the  relics  of 
martyrs,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  future  events,  were  com¬ 
municated  in  visions  and  revelations  to  the  Imperial  saint.71  Tet 
the  devotion  of  Fuloheria  never  diverted  her  indefatigable 
attention  from  temporal  affairs ;  and  she  alone,  among  all  the 
descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius,  appears  to  have  inherited 
any  share  of  his  manly  spirit  and  abilities.  The  elegant  and 
familiar  use  which  she  had  acquired  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  was  readily  applied  to  the  various  occasions  of 
speaking  or  writing  on  public  business ;  her  deliberations  were 
maturely  weighed ;  her  actions  were  prompt  and  decisive ;  and, 
while  she  moved,  without  noise  or  ostentation,  the  wheel  of 
government,  she  discreetly  attributed  to  the  genius  of  the 
emperor  the  long  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  In  the  last  years 
of  his  peaceful  life  Europe  was  indeed  afflicted  by  the  arms  of 
Attila ;  but  the  more  extensive  provinces  of  Asia  still  continued 
to  enjoy  a  profound  and  permanent  repose.  Theodosius  the 
younger  was  never  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  necessity  of 
encountering  and  punishing  a  rebellious  subject ;  and,  since  we 
cannot  applaud  the  vigour,  some  praise  may  be  due  to  the  mild¬ 
ness  and  prosperity,  of  the  administration  of  Pulcheria. 

The  Roman  world  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  Maojuon 
its  master.  A  regular  course  of  study  and  exercise  was  jud  iciously  uter  oi ' 
instituted ;  of  the  military  exercises  of  riding  and  shooting  with  dodos  the 
the  bow;  of  the  liberal  studies  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and youn8eT 
philosophy ;  the  most  skilful  masters  of  the  East  ambitiously 
solicited  the  attention  of  their  royal  pupil ;  and  several  noble 
youths  were  introduced  into  the  palace,  to  animate  his  diligence 

71  She  was  admonished,  by  repeated  dreams,  of  the  place  where  the  relics  of  the 
forty  martyrs  had  been  buried.  The  ground  had  successively  belonged  to  the 
bouse  and  garden  of  a  woman  of  Constantinople,  to  a  monastery  of  Macedonian 
monks,  and  to  a  church  of  St.  Thyrsus,  erected  by  C®sarius,  who  was  consul,  a.d. 

897  ;  and  the  memory  of  the  relics  was  almost  obliterated.  Notwithstanding  the 
charitable  wishes  of  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks,  tom.  iv.  p.  284)  it  is  not  easy  to  acquit 
Pulcheria  of  some  share  in  the  pious  fraud ;  which  must  have  been  transacted 
when  she  was  more  than  five  and  thirty  years  of  age. 
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by  the  emulation  of  friendship.  Pulcheria  alone  discharged  the 
important  task  of  instructing  her  brother  in  the  arts  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  her  precepts  may  countenance  some  suspicion  of  the 
extent  of  her  capacity  or  of  the  purity  of  her  intentions.  She 
taught  him  to  maintain  a  grave  and  majestic  deportment ;  to 
walk,  to  hold  his  robes,  to  seat  himself  on  his  throne,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  great  prince ;  to  abstain  from  laughter ;  to  listen 
with  condescension ;  to  return  suitable  answers ;  to  assume,  by 
turns,  a  serious  or  a  placid  countenance ;  in  a  word,  to  represent 
with  grace  and  dignity  the  external  figure  of  a  Roman  emperor. 
But  Theodosius73  was  never  excited  to  support  the  weight  and 
glory  of  an  illustrious  name ;  and,  instead  of  aspiring  to  imitate 
his  ancestors,  he  degenerated  (if  we  may  presume  to  measure 
the  degrees  of  incapacity)  below  the  weakness  of  his  father  and 
his  uncle.  Arcadius  and  Honorius  had  been  assisted  by  the 
guardian  care  of  a  parent  whose  lessons  were  enforced  by  his 
authority  and  example.  But  the  unfortunate  prince  who  is  bom 
in  the  purple  must  remain  a  stranger  to  the  voice  of  truth ;  and 
the  son  of  Arcadius  was  condemned  to  pass  his  perpetual  infancy, 
encompassed  only  by  a  servile  train  of  women  and  eunuchs. 
The  ample  leisure,  which  he  acquired  by  neglecting  the  essential 
duties  of  his  high  office,  was  filled  by  idle  amusements  and  un¬ 
profitable  studies.  Hunting  was  the  only  active  pursuit  that 
could  tempt  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  palace ;  but  he  most 
assiduously  laboured,  sometimes  by  the  light  of  a  midnight  lamp, 
in  the  mechanic  occupations  of  painting  and  carving ;  and  the 
elegance  with  which  he  transcribed  religious  books  entitled  the 
Roman  emperor  to  the  singular  epithet  of  Calligraphy,  or  a  fair 
writer.  Separated  from  the  world  by  an  impenetrable  veil, 
Theodosius  trusted  the  persons  whom  he  loved ;  he  loved  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  amuse  and  flatter  his  indolence ;  and, 
as  he  never  perused  the  papers  that  were  presented  for  the  royal 


71  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  ecdeaiaatical  historians, 
who  in  general  bear  so  close  a  resemblance.  Sosomen  (1.  ix.  o.  1)  ascribes  to 
Pulcheria  the  government  of  the  empire  and  the  education  of  her  brother ;  whom 
he  scarcely  condescends  to  praise.  Socrates,  though  he  affectedly  disclaims  all 
hopes  of  favour  or  fame,  composes  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  emperor,  and 
cautiously  suppresses  the  merits  of  his  sister  (1.  vii.  c.  22,  42).  Philostorgius  (l. 
xii.  c.  7)  expresses  the  influence  of  Pulcheria  in  gentle  and  courtly  language,  rk t 
fkuriXucks  <rr\n*i&<r*is  innjptrovfifyij  jcol  ZitvBvyovtra.  Suidas  (Excerpt,  p.  68)  gives 
a  true  character  of  Theodosius;  and  I  have  followed  the  example  of  TiUemont 
(tom.  vi.  p.  26)  in  borrowing  some  strokes  from  the  modem  Greeks. 
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signature,  the  acts  of  injustice  the  most  repugnant  to  his 
character  were  frequently  perpetrated  in  his  name.  The 
emperor  himself  was  chaste,  temperate,  liberal,  and  merciful ; 
but  these  qualities,  which  can  only  deserve  the  name  of  virtues 
when  they  are  supported  by  courage  and  regulated  by  discretion, 
were  seldom  beneficial,  and  they  sometimes  proved  mischievous, 
to  mankind.  His  mind,  enervated  by  a  royal  education,  was 
oppressed  and  degraded  by  abject  superstition ;  he  fasted,  he 
sung  psalms,  he  blindly  accepted  the  miracles  and  doctrines  with 
which  his  faith  was  continually  nourished.  Theodosius  devoutly 
worshipped  the  dead  and  living  saints  of  the  Catholic  church ; 
and  he  once  refused  to  eat,  till  an  insolent  monk,  who  had  cast 
an  excommunication  on  his  sovereign,  condescended  to  heal  the 
spiritual  wound  which  he  had  inflicted.73 

The  story  of  a  fair  and  virtuous  maiden,  exalted  from  a  character 
private  condition  to  the  Imperial  throne,  might  be  deemed  an  restore! 
incredible  romance,  if  such  a  romance  had  not  been  verified  in  empresc 
the  marriage  of  Theodosius.  The  celebrated  Athenais74  wasfS^Sauiao 
educated  by  her  father  Leontius  in  the  religion  and  sciences 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  so  advantageous  was  the  opinion  which  the 
Athenian  philosopher  entertained  of  his  contemporaries,  that 
he  divided  his  patrimony  between  his  two  sons,  bequeathing  to 
his  daughter  a  small  legacy  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  in 
the  lively  confidence  that  her  beauty  and  merit  would  be  a 
sufficient  portion.  The  jealousy  and  avarice  of  her  brothers 
soon  compelled  Athenais  to  seek  a  refuge  at  Constantinople ; 
and  with  some  hopes,  either  of  justice  or  favour,  to  throw  her¬ 
self  at  the  feet  of  Pulcheria.  That  sagacious  princess  listened 
to  her  eloquent  complaint ;  and  secretly  destined  the  daughter 
of  the  philosopher  Leontius  for  the  future  wife  of  the  emperor 

71  Theodoret,  I.  v.  o.  37.  The  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  one  of  the  first  men  of  his 
age  for  his  learning  and  piety,  applauds  the  obedience  of  Theodosius  to  the  divine 

laws. 

74  Socrates  (1.  vii.  o.  21)  mentions  her  name  (Athenais,  the  daughter  of 
Leontius,  an  Athenian  sophist),  her  baptism,  marriage,  and  poetioal  genius. 

The  most  ancient  account  of  her  history  is  in  John  Malala  (part  ii.  p.  20.  21,  edit. 

Venet.  1743),  and  in  the  Paschal  Chroniole  (p.  811,  312).  Those  authors  had 
probably  seen  original  pictures  of  the  empress  Eudocia.  The  modern  Greeks, 

Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  Ac.  have  displayed  the  love,  rather  than  the  talent,  of  fiction. 

From  Nicephoros,  indeed,  I  have  ventured  to  assume  her  age.  The  writer  of  a 
romance  would  not  have  imagined  that  Athenais  was  near  twenty-eight  years  old 
when  she  inflamed  the  heart  of  a  young  emperor.  [Her  story  has  been  told 
agreeably  by  Gregorovius  in  his  Athenais  (ed.  8, 1892).  The  same  empress  is  the 
subjeot  of  a  monograph  by  W.  Wiegand :  Eudocia,  1871.] 
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of  the  East,  who  had  now  attained  the  twentieth  year  of  bis 
age.  She  easily  excited  the  curiosity  of  her  brother  by  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  charms  of  Athenais:  large  eyes, 
a  well-proportioned  nose,  a  fair  complexion,  golden  locks,  a 
slender  person,  a  graceful  demeanour,  an  understanding  improved 
by  study,  and  a  virtue  tried  by  distress.  Theodosius,  concealed 
behind  a  curtain  in  the  apartment  of  his  sister,  was  permitted 
to  behold  the  Athenian  virgin ;  the  modest  youth  immediately 
declared  his  pure  and  honourable  love ;  and  the  royal  nuptials 
were  celebrated  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  capital  and  the 
provinces.  Athenais,  who  was  easily  persuaded  to  renounce  the 
errors  of  Paganism,  received  at  her  baptism  the  Christian  name 
of  Eudocia ;  but  the  cautious  Pulcheria  withheld  the  title  of 
Augusta,  till  the  wife  of  Theodosius  had  approved  her  fruitful¬ 
ness  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  espoused,  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  the  emperor  of  the  West.  The  brothers  of  Eudocia 
obeyed,  with  some  anxiety,  her  Imperial  summons ;  but,  as  she 
could  easily  forgive  their  fortunate  unkindness,  she  indulged 
the  tenderness,  or  perhaps  the  vanity,  of  a  sister  by  promoting 
them  to  the  rank  of  consuls  and  protects.  In  the  luxury  of 
the  palace,  she  still  cultivated  those  ingenuous  arts  which  had 
contributed  to  her  greatness ;  and  wisely  dedicated  her  talents 
to  the  honour  of  religion  and  of  her  husband.  Eudocia  com¬ 
posed  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  first  eight  books  of  the  old 
Testament,  and  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Zachariah ;  a 
cento  of  the  verses  of  Homer,  applied  to  the  life  and  miracles  of 
Christ ;  the  legend  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  a  panegyric  on  the  Persian 
victories  of  Theodosius ;  and  her  writings,  whioh  were  applauded 
by  a  servile  and  superstitious  age,  have  not  been  disdained  by  the 
candour  of  impartial  criticism.76  The  fondness  of  the  emperor 
was  not  abated  by  time  and  possession ;  and  Eudocia,  after  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter,  was  permitted  to  discharge  her 
grateful  vows  by  a  solemn  progress  to  Jerusalem.  Her 
ostentatious  progress  through  the  East  may  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  Christian  humility;  she  pronounced,  from 

71  Socrates,  1.  vii.  o.  21 ;  Photius,  p.  413-420.  The  Homeric  oento  is  t toU 
extant,  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  but  the  claim  of  Eudocia  to  that  insi|td 
performance  is  disputed  by  the  oritios.  See  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr®c.  tom,  L  p. 
357.  The  Ionia ,  a  miscellaneous  dictionary  of  history  and  fable,  was  oom piled 
by  another  empress  of  the  name  of  Eudocia,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  oentary 
and  the  work  is  still  extant  in  manuscript.  [The  Ionia  has  been  edited  by  II 
Flaoh.  The  works  of  the  earlier  Eudoeia  have  been  recently  published  by  A.  Led 
wich,  1893.] 
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a  throne  of  gold  and  gems,  an  eloquent  oration  to  the  senate  of 
Antioch,  declared  her  royal  intention  of  enlarging  the  walls  of 
the  city,  bestowed  a  donative  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold 
to  restore  the  public  baths,  and  accepted  the  statues  which 
were  decreed  by  the  gratitude  of  Antioch.  In  the  Holy  Land, 
her  alms  and  pious  foundations  exceeded  the  munificence  of  the 
great  Helena ;  and,  though  the  public  treasure  might  be  im¬ 
poverished  by  this  excessive  liberality,  she  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
scious  satisfaction  of  returning  to  Constantinople  with  the 
chains  of  St.  Peter,  the  right  arm  of  St.  Stephen,  and  an  un¬ 
doubted  picture  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  St.  Luke.74  But 
this  pilgrimage  was  the  fatal  term  of  the  glories  of  Eudocia. 
Satiated  with  empty  pomp,  and  unmindful,  perhaps,  of  her 
obligations  to  Pulcheria,  she  ambitiously  aspired  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Eastern  empire;  the  palace  was  distracted  by 
female  discord;  but  the  victory  was  at  last  decided  by  the 
superior  ascendant  of  the  sister  of  Theodosius.  The  execution 
of  Paulinus,  master  of  the  offices,  and  the  disgrace  of  Cyrus, 
Praetorian  preefect  of  the  East,  convinced  the  public  that  the 
favour  of  Eudocia  was  insufficient  to  protect  her  most  faithful 
friends ;  and  the  uncommon  beauty  of  Paulinus  encouraged  the 
secret  rumour  that  his  guilt  was  that  of  a  successful  lover.77 
As  soon  as  the  empress  perceived  that  the  affection  of  Theodo¬ 
sius  was  irretrievably  lost,  she  requested  the  permission  of  re¬ 
tiring  to  the  distant  solitude  of  Jerusalem.  She  obtained  her 
request;  but  the  jealousy  of  Theodosius,  or  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  Pulcheria,  pursued  her  in  her  last  retreat ;  and 
Satuminus,  count  of  the  domestics,  was  directed  to  punish  with 
death  two  ecclesiastics,  her  most  favoured  servants.  Eudocia 
instantly  revenged  them  by  the  assassination  of  the  count ;  the 
furious  passions,  which  she  indulged  on  this  suspicious  occasion, 
seemed  to  justify  the  severity  of  Theodosius ;  and  the  empress, 
ignominiously  stript  of  the  honours  of  her  rank,78  was  disgraced, 

79  Baronina  (AnnaL  Eocles.  a.d.  438,  439)  is  copious  and  florid ;  but  he  is 
accused  of  placing  the  lies  of  different  ages  on  the  same  level  of  authenticity. 

17  In  this  short  view  of  the  disgrace  of  Eudocia,  I  have  imitated  the  caution  of 
Evagrius  (1.  i.  o.  21)  and  count  Maroellinus  (in  Ghron.  a.d.  440  and  444).  The 
two  authentic  dates  assigned  by  the  latter  overturn  a  great  part  of  the  Greek 
fictions;  and  the  oelebrated  story  of  the  apple ,  <&o.  is  fit  only  for  the  Arabian 
Nights,  where  something  not  very  unlike  it  may  be  found. 

78  Prisons  (in  Exoerpt.  Legat.  p.  69  [Mfiller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  94]),  a  con¬ 
temporary,  and  a  ooortier,  dryly  mentions  her  Pagan  and  Christian  names,  with¬ 
out  adding  any  title  of  honour  or  respect. 
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perhaps  unjustly,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  remainder  of 
the  life  of  Eudocia,  about  sixteen  years,  was  Bpent  in  exile  and 
devotion ;  and  the  approach  of  age,  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
the  misfortunes  of  her  only  daughter,  who  was  led  a  captive 
from  Rome  to  Carthage,  and  the  society  of  the  Holy  Monks  of 
Palestine,  insensibly  confirmed  the  religious  temper  of  her 
mind.  After  a  full  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
life,  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius  expired  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age ;  protesting, 
with  her  dying  breath,  that  she  had  never  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  innocence  and  friendship.79 

The  gentle  mind  of  Theodosius  was  never  inflamed  by  the 
ambition  of  conquest  or  military  renown ;  and  the  slight  alarm 
of  a  Persian  war  scarcely  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of  the 
East.  The  motives  of  this  war  were  just  and  honourable.  In 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Jezdegerd,  the  supposed  guardian 
of  Theodosius,  a  bishop,  who  aspired  to  the  crown  of  martyr¬ 
dom,  destroyed  one  of  the  fire  temples  of  Susa.80  His  zeal  and 
obstinacy  were  revenged  on  his  brethren ;  the  Magi  excited  a 
cruel  persecution;  and  the  intolerant  zeal  of  Jezdegerd  was 
imitated  by  his  son  Vararanes,  or  Bahram,  who  soon  afterwards 
ascended  the  throne.  Some  Christian  fugitives,  who  escaped 
to  the  Roman  frontier,  were  sternly  demanded  and  generously 
refused ;  and  the  refusal,  aggravated  by  commercial  disputes, 
soon  kindled  a  war  between  the  rival  monarchies.  The  moun¬ 
tains  of  Armenia  and  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  filled 
with  hostile  armies ;  but  the  operations  of  two  successive  cam¬ 
paigns  were  not  productive  of  any  decisive  or  memorable  events. 
Some  engagements  were  fought,  some  towns  were  besieged, 
with  various  and  doubtful  success ;  and,  if  the  Romans  failed 
in  their  attempt  to  recover  the  long  lost  possession  of  Nisibis, 

79  For  the  two  pilgrimages  of  Eadooia,  and  her  long  residence  at  Jerusalem,  her 
devotion,  alms,  Ac.,  see  Socrates  (L  vii.  o.  47)  and  Evagrius  (1*  i*  30,  31,  22). 
The  Paschal  Chronicle  may  sometimes  deserve  regard ;  and,  in  the  domestic 
history  of  Antioch,  John  Malala  becomes  a  writer  of  good  authority.  The  Abb4 
Guen4e,  in  a  Memoir  on  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  an 
extract,  calculates  the  gifts  of  Eudocia  at  20,468  pounds  of  gold,  above  800,000 
pounds  sterling. 

80  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  39.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccl4a.  tom.  xiL  p.  356-364. 
Assemanni,  Bibliot.  Oriental,  tom.  iii.  p.  396,  tom.  iv.  p.  61.  Theodoret  blames 
the  rashness  of  Abdas,  but  extols  the  constancy  of  his  martyrdom.  Yet  I  do  not 
dearly  understand  the  casuistry  which  prohibits  our  repairing  the  damage  which 
we  have  unlawfully  committed. 
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the  Persians  were  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  a  Mesopotamian 
city  by  the  valour  of  a  martial  bishop,  who  pointed  his  thunder¬ 
ing  engine  in  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  Yet  the 
splendid  victories,  which  the  incredible  speed  of  the  messenger 
Palladius  repeatedly  announced  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
were  celebrated  with  festivals  and  panegyrics.  From  these 
panegyrics  the  historians 81  of  the  age  might  borrow  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  and,  perhaps,  fabulous  tales ;  of  the  proud  challenge 
of  a  Persian  hero,  who  was  entangled  by  the  net,  and  dis¬ 
patched  by  the  sword,  of  Areobindus  the  Goth ;  of  the  ten 
thousand  Immortals,  who  were  slain  in  the  attack  of  the  Roman 
camp ;  and  of  the  hundred  thousand  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  who 
were  impelled  by  a  panic  of  terror  to  throw  themselves  head¬ 
long  into  the  Euphrates.  Such  events  may  be  disbelieved  or 
disregarded ;  but  the  charity  of  a  bishop,  Acacius  of  Amida, 
whose  name  might  have  dignified  the  saintly  calendar,  shall 
not  be  lost  in  oblivion.  Boldly  declaring  that  vases  of  gold 
and  silver  are  useless  to  a  God  who  neither  eats  nor  drinks,  the 
generous  prelate  sold  the  plate  of  the  church  of  Amida ;  em¬ 
ployed  the  price  in  the  redemption  of  seven  thousand  Persian 
captives ;  supplied  their  wants  with  affectionate  liberality ;  and 
dismissed  them  to  their  native  country,  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
true  spirit  of  the  religion  which  he  persecuted.  The  practice 
of  benevolence  in  the  midst  of  war  must  always  tend  to  assuage 
the  animosity  of  contending  nations ;  and  I  wish  to  persuade 
myself  that  Acacius  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 
In  the  conference  which  was  held  on  the  limits  of  the  two 
empires,  the  Roman  ambassadors  degraded  the  personal  character 
of  their  sovereign  by  a  vain  attempt  to  magnify  the  extent  of 
his  power ;  when  they  seriously  advised  the  Persians  to  prevent, 
by  a  timely  accommodation,  the  wrath  of  a  monarch  who  was 
yet  ignorant  of  this  distant  war.  A  truce  of  one  hundred  years 
was  solemnly  ratified ;  and,  although  the  revolutions  of  Armenia 
might  threaten  the  public  tranquillity,  the  essential  conditions 
of  this  treaty  were  respected  near  fourscore  years  by  the 
successors  of  Constantine  and  Artaxerxes. 

Since  the  Roman  and  Parthian  standards  first  encountered 

81  Socrates  (1.  vii.  o.  18,  19,  20,  21)  is  the  best  author  for  the  Persian  war.  We 
may  likewise  consult  the  three  Ohronioles,  the  Pasohal,  and  those  of  Marcellinus 
and  Halaia.  [For  the  suooession  of  the  Persian  kings,  see  Appendix  5.] 
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dMdSdb*  0n  ^arL^s  the  Euphrates,  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  *  mi 
tween  the  alternately  oppressed  by  its  formidable  protectors ;  and,  in  the 
Romans  0011186  °f  this  History,  several  events,  which  inclined  the  balance 
of  peace  and  war,  have  been  already  related.  A  disgraceful 
treaty  had  resigned  Armenia  to  the  ambition  of  Bapor ;  and  the 
scale  of  Persia  appeared  to  preponderate.  But  the  royal  race  of 
Arsaces  impatiently  submitted  to  the  house  of  Sassan ;  the  tur¬ 
bulent  nobles  asserted  or  betrayed  their  hereditary  independ¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  nation  was  still  attached  to  the  Christian  princes 
of  Constantinople.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Ar¬ 
menia  was  divided  by  the  progress  of  war  and  faction ;  ®  and 
the  unnatural  division  precipitated  the  downfall  of  that  ancient 
monarchy.  Chosroes,  the  Persian  vassal,  reigned  over  the 
Eastern  and  most  extensive  portion  of  the  country ;  while  the 
p?p]ot  Western  province  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  Arsaces  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  Arcadius.  After  the  death  of 
Arsaces,  the  Romans  suppressed  the  regal  government  and  im¬ 
posed  on  their  allies  the  condition  of  subjects.  The  military 
command  was  delegated  to  the  count  of  the  Armenian  frontier ; 
the  city  of  Theodosiopolis 84  was  built  and  fortified  in  a  strong 
situation,  on  a  fertile  and  lofty  ground  near  the  sources  of  the 
Euphrates ;  and  the  dependent  territories  were  ruled  by  five 
satraps,  whose  dignity  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  habit  of  gold 
and  purple.  The  less  fortunate  nobles,  who  lamented  the  loss 
of  their  king  and  envied  the  honours  of  their  equals,  were  pro¬ 
voked  to  negotiate  their  peace  and  pardon  at  the  Persian  court . 
and,  returning,  with  their  followers,  to  the  palace  of  Artaxata. 


**  This  aooount  of  the  rain  and  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  La  taken 
from  the  third  book  of  the  Armenian  history  of  Moses  of  Chorene.  Deficient  as 
he  is  of  every  qualification  of  a  good  historian,  his  local  information,  his  passions, 
and  his  prejudices  are  strongly  expressive  of  a  native  and  contemporary.  Procopius 

Sde  Edificiis,  1.  xiii.  o.  i.  5)  relates  the  same  facts  in  a  very  different  manner ;  bo: 
!  have  extracted  the  circumstances  the  most  probable  in  themselves  and  the  least 
inconsistent  with  Moses  of  Chorene.  [For  the  division  of  Armenia,  see  Appendix  22. , 
M  The  western  Armenians  used  the  Greek  language  and  characters  in  their 
religious  offices ;  but  the  use  of  that  hostile  tongue  was  prohibited  by  the  Peraas* 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  which  were  obliged  to  use  the  Syriac,  till  the  invention  of 
the  Armenian  letters  by  Mesrobes  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  and  th± 
subsequent  version  of  the  Bible  into  the  Armenian  language,  an  event  which  ye* 
laxed  the  connexion  of  the  church  and  nation  with  Constantinople. 

84  Moses  Choren.  1.  iii.  o.  59,  p.  309,  and  p.  358.  Procopius,  de  Aedificiis,  L  iii. 
o.  5.  Theodosiopolis  stands,  or  rather  stood,  about  thirty-five  miles  to  the  east 
Arseroum,  the  modern  capital  of  Turkish  Armenia.  See  d’Anville,  G6og raphU 
Andenne,  tom.  ii.  p.  99, 100.  [See  Ramsay,  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  p 
305  note :  Theodosiopolis  =  Kamacha  An!.] 
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acknowledged  Chosroes  for  their  lawful  sovereign.  About  thirty 
years  afterwards,  Artasires,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Chos¬ 
roes,  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  haughty  and  capricious 
nobles  of  Armenia;  and  they  unanimously  desired  a  Persian 
governor  in  the  room  of  an  unworthy  king.  The  answer  of  the 
archbishop  Isaac,  whose  sanction  they  earnestly  solicited,  is  ex-  cs&bagi 
pressive  of  the  character  of  a  superstitious  people.  He  deplored 
the  manifest  and  inexcusable  vices  of  Artasires ;  and  declared  that 
he  should  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
Christian  emperor  who  would  punish,  without  destroying,  the 
sinner.  “  Our  king,”  continued  Isaac,  “  is  too  much  addicted  to 
licentious  pleasures,  but  he  has  been  purified  in  the  holy  waters 
of  baptism.  He  is  a  lover  of  women,  but  he  does  not  adore  the 
fire  or  the  elements.  He  may  deserve  the  reproach  of  lewdness, 
but  he  is  an  undoubted  Catholic ;  and  his  faith  is  pure,  though 
his  manners  are  flagitious.  I  will  never  consent  to  abandon  my 
sheep  to  the  rage  of  devouring  wolves ;  and  you  would  soon  re¬ 
pent  your  rash  exchange  of  the  infirmities  of  a  believer  for  the 
speoious  virtues  of  an  heathen.”  86  Exasperated  by  the  firmness 
of  Isaac,  the  factious  nobles  accused  both  the  king  and  the  arch¬ 
bishop  as  the  secret  adherents  of  the  emperor ;  and  absurdly 
rejoiced  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  which,  after  a  partial 
hearing,  was  solemnly  pronounced  by  Bahram  himself.  The 
descendants  of  Arsaces  were  degraded  from  the  royal  dignity,86 
which  they  had  possessed  above  five  hundred  and  sixty  ceeo] 
years,87  and  the  dominions  of  the  unfortunate  Artasires, 
under  the  new  and  significant  appellation  of  Persarmenia, 
were  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province.  This  usurpation  ic.  a.d.  498] 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Boman  government ;  but  the  rising 

*Moseg  Choren.  1.  iii.  a.  63,  p.  816.  Aooording  to  the  institution  of  St. 

Gregory  the  apostle  of  Armenia,  the  archbishop  was  always  of  the  royal  family : 
a  circumstance  which,  in  some  degree,  corrected  the  influence  of  the  sacerdotal 
character,  and  united  the  mitre  with  the  crown. 

*  A  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Arsaces  still  subsisted  with  the  rank  and 
possessions  (as  it  should  seem)  of  Armenian  satraps.  See  Moses  Choren.  i.  iii. 
c.  65,  p.  321. 

^Valarsaces  was  appointed  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother  the  Parthian 
monarch,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  Sidetes  (Moses  Choren.  1.  ii. 
c.  ii.  p.  85),  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ.  Without  depending  on 
the  various  and  contradictory  periods  of  the  reigns  of  the  last  kings,  we  may  be 
assured  that  the  ruin  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  happened  after  the  council  of 
Ghaloedon,  a.d.  431  (L  iii.  o.  61,  p.  312),  and  under  Veramus  or  Bahram,  king  of 
Persia  (1.  iii.  c.  64,  p.  317),  who  reigned  from  a.d.  420  to  440  [see  Appendix  22]. 

See  Assemanni  Bibliot.  Oriental,  tom.  iii.  p.  396. 
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disputes  were  soon  terminated  by  an  amicable,  though  un¬ 
equal,  partition  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia;  and  a 
territorial  acquisition,  which  Augustus  might  have  despised, 
reflected  some  lustre  on  the  declining  empire  of  the  younger 
Theodosius. 
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CHAPTER  XXXHI 

Death  of  Honorius — Valentinian  III.  Emperor  of  the  West — 
Administration  of  his  Mother  Placidia — Aetius  and  Bom- 
face — Conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals 

DURING  a  long  and  disgraceful  reign  of  twenty-eight dm* r«u* 
years,  Honorius,  emperor  of  the  West,  was  separated  death  of 
from  the  friendship  of  his  brother,  and  afterwards  of  a^Sb!18' 
his  nephew,  who  reigned  over  the  East ;  and  Constantinople 
beheld,  with  apparent  indifference  and  secret  joy,  the  calamities 
of  Rome.  The  strange  adventures  of  Placidia 1  gradually  re¬ 
newed  and  cemented  the  alliance  of  the  two  empires.  The 
daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius  had  been  the  captive  and  the 
queen  of  the  Goths;  she  lost  an  affectionate  husband;  she 
was  dragged  in  chains  by  his  insulting  assassin ;  she  tasted  the 
pleasure  of  revenge,  and  was  exchanged,  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
for  six  hundred  thousand  measures  of  wheat.  After  her  return 
from  Spain  to  Italy,  Placidia  experienced  a  new  persecution  in 
the  bosom  of  her  family.  She  was  averse  to  a  marriage  which 
had  been  stipulated  without  her  consent ;  and  the  brave  Con¬ 
stantins,  as  a  noble  reward  for  the  tyrants  whom  he  had  van¬ 
quished,  received,  from  the  hand  of  Honorius  himself,  the 
struggling  and  reluctant  hand  of  the  widow  of  Adolphus.  But 
her  resistance  ended  with  the  ceremony  of  the  nuptials ;  nor  u.d.  <vn 
did  Placidia  refuse  to  become  the  mother  of  Honoria  and 
Valentinian  the  Third,  or  to  assume  and  exercise  an  absolute 
dominion  over  the  mind  of  her  grateful  husband.  The  gener¬ 
ous  soldier,  whose  time  had  hitherto  been  divided  between 
social  pleasure  and  military  service,  was  taught  new  lessons  of 
avarice  and  ambition ;  he  extorted  the  title  of  Augustus  ;  and 


vol.  in.— 27 


1  See  p.  858-867. 
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the  servant  of  Honoring  was  associated  to  the  empire  of  the 
u.d.  491]  West.  The  death  of  Constantins,  in  the  seventh  month  of  his 
reign,  instead  of  diminishing,  seemed  to  increase,  the  power  of 
Placidia;  and  the  indecent  familiarity1  of  her  brother,  which 
might  be  no  more  than  the  symptoms  of  a  childish  affection, 
were  *  universally  attributed  to  incestuous  love.  On  a  sudden, 
by  some  base  intrigues  of  a  steward  and  a  nurse,  this  excessive 
fondness  was  converted  into  an  irreconcileable  quarrel ;  the 
debates  of  the  emperor  and  his  sister  were  not  long  confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace ;  and,  as  the  Gothic  soldiers  ad¬ 
hered  to  their  queen,  the  city  of  Ravenna  was  agitated  with 
bloody  and  dangerous  tumults,  which  could  only  be  appeased 
by  the  forced  or  voluntary  retreat  of  Placidia  and  her  children. 
The  royal  exiles  landed  at  Constantinople,  soon  after  the 
marriage  of  Theodosius,  during  the  festival  of  the  Persian 
victories.  They  were  treated  with  kindness  and  magnificence ; 
but,  as  the  statues  of  the  emperor  Constantius  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Eastern  court,  the  title  of  Augusta  could  not  decently  be 
allowed  to  his  widow.  Within  a  few  months  after  the  arrival 
of  Placidia,  a  swift  messenger  announced  the  death  of  Honoring, 
the  consequence  of  a  dropsy ;  but  the  important  secret  was  not 
divulged,  till  the  necessary  orders  had  been  dispatched  for  the 
march  of  a  large  body  of  troops  to  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia. 
The  shops  and  the  gates  of  Constantinople  remained  shut  during 
seven  days ;  and  the  loss  of  a  foreign  prince,  who  could  neither 
be  esteemed  nor  regretted,  was  celebrated  with  loud  and  affected 
demonstrations  of  the  public  grief. 

Elevation  While  the  ministers  of  Constantinople  deliberated,  the  vacant 

the  aiar^er  throne  of  Honor ius  was  usurped  by  the  ambition  of  a  stranger. 
a°o.W49s  The  name  of  the  rebel  was  John ;  he  filled  the  confidential 
office  of  Primiceriua,  or  principal  secretary ;  and  history  has  at¬ 
tributed  to  his  character  more  virtues  than  can  easily  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  duty.  Elated  by 
the  submission  of  Italy  and  the  hope  of  an  alliance  with  the 

5  T<k  trvrtxv  Kuril  trriiM  fiK+tfiuxTa,  is  the  expression  of  Olympiodorns  (apod 
Photium,  p.  197  [fr.  40]),  who  means,  perhaps,  to  describe  the  same  caresses  which 
Mahomet  bestowed  on  his  daughter  Phatemah.  Qnando  (says  the  prophet  him' 
self)  qu&ndo  subit  mihi  desiderium  Paradisi,  oscolor  earn,  et  ingero  linguam  roeam 
in  os  ejus.  But  this  sensual  indulgence  was  justified  by  miracle  and  mystery ;  and 
the  aneodote  has  been  communicated  to  the  public  by  the  Reverend  Father 
Maraoci,  in  his  Version  and  Confutation  of  the  Koran,  tom.  i.  p.  82. 

*  [Symptoms  in  the  relative  clause  seems  to  have  caused  the  irregular  plural.] 
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Huns,  John  presumed  to  insult,  by  an  embassy,  the  majesty  of 
the  Eastern  emperor ;  but,  when  he  understood  that  his  agents 
had  been  banished,  imprisoned,  and  at  length  chased  away  with 
deserved  ignominy,  John  prepared  to  assert,  by  arms,  the  injustice 
of  his  claims.  In  such  a  cause,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Theo¬ 
dosius  should  have  marched  in  person ;  but  the  young  emperor 
was  easily  diverted,  by  his  physicians,  from  so  rash  and  hazardous 
a  design ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  expedition  was  pru¬ 
dently  entrusted  to  Ardaburius  and  his  son  Aspar,  who  had 
already  signalized  their  valour  against  the  Persians.  It  was 
resolved  that  Ardaburius  should  embark  with  the  infantry; 
whilst  Aspar,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  conducted  Placidia 
and  her  son  Valentinian  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Hadriatic. 
The  march  of  the  cavalry  was  performed  with  such  active  dili¬ 
gence  that  they  surprised,  without  resistance,  the  important 
city  of  Aquileia ;  when  the  hopes  of  Aspar  were  unexpectedly 
confounded  by  the  intelligence  that  a  storm  had  dispersed  the 
Imperial  fleet ;  and  that  his  father,  with  only  two  galleys,  was 
taken  and  carried  a  prisoner  into  the  port  of  Bavenna.  Yet 
this  incident,  unfortunate  as  it  might  seem,  facilitated  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Italy.  Ardaburius  employed,  or  abused,  the  courteous 
freedom  which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy,  to  revive  among  the 
troops  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  gratitude ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  con¬ 
spiracy  was  ripe  for  execution,  he  invited,  by  private  messages, 
and  pressed  the  approach  of,  Aspar.  A  shepherd,  whom  the 
popular  credulity  transformed  into  an  angel,  guided  the  Eastern 
cavalry,  by  a  secret  and,  it  was  thought,  an  impassable  road, 
through  the  morasses  of  the  Po ;  the  gates  of  Bavenna,  after 
a  short  struggle,  were  thrown  open ;  and  the  defenceless  tyrant 
was  delivered  to  the  mercy,  or  rather  to  the  cruelty,  of  the  con¬ 
querors.  His  right  hand  was  first  cut  off;  and,  after  he  had 
been  exposed,  mounted  on  an  ass,  to  the  public  derision,  John 
was  beheaded  in  the  circus  of  Aquileia.  The  emperor  Theo¬ 
dosius,  when  he  received  the  news  of  the  victory,  interrupted 
the  horse-races ;  and,  singing,  as  he  marched  through  the  streets, 
a  suitable  psalm,  conducted  his  people  from  the  Hippodrome 
to  the  church,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  grate¬ 
ful  devotion.* 

*  For  these  revolutions  of  the  Western  Empire,  consult  Olympiodor.  apud  Phot, 
p.  192,  198,  196,  197,  200  [fr.  41,  44,  45,  46].  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  o.  16.  Soorates, 
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v«jan-  In  a  monarchy,  which,  according  to  various  precedents,  might 

•mperor  of  be  considered  as  elective,  or  hereditary,  or  patrimonial,  it  was 
a.d.  mmm  impossible  that  the  intricate  claims  of  female  and  collateral 
succession  should  be  clearly  defined ; 4  and  Theodosius,  by  the 
right  of  consanguinity  or  conquest,  might  have  reigned  the  sole 
legitimate  emperor  of  the  Romans.  For  a  moment,  perhaps, 
his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  unbounded  sway ;  but 
his  indolent  temper  gradually  acquiesced  in  the  dictates  of  sound 
policy.  He  contented  himself  with  the  possession  of  the  East ; 
and  wisely  relinquished  the  laborious  task  of  waging  a  distant 
and  doubtful  war  against  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Alps ;  or  of 
securing  the  obedience  of  the  Italians  and  Africans,  whose  minds 
were  alienated  by  the  irreconcileable  difference  of  language 
and  interest.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  ambition, 
Theodosius  resolved  to  imitate  the  moderation  of  his  grandfather, 
and  to  seat  his  cousin  Valentinian  on  the  throne  of  the  West. 
The  royal  infant  was  distinguished  at  Constantinople  by  the 
title  of  Nobilissimua ;  he  was  promoted,  before  his  departure 
from  Thessalonica,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  Caesar ;  and,  after 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  patrician  Helion,  by  the  authority  of 
Theodosius,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  senate,  saluted  Valen¬ 
tinian  the  Third  by  the  name  of  Augustus,  and  solemnly  in¬ 
vested  him  with  the  diadem  and  the  Imperial  purple.4  By  the 
agreement  of  the  three  females  who  governed  the  Roman  world, 
the  son  of  Placid  ia  was  betrothed  to  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of 
Theodosius  and  Athenais ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  lover  and  his 
bride  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  this  honourable  alliance 
was  faithfully  accomplished.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  compen¬ 
sation,  perhaps,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  Western  Hlyri- 
cum  was  detached  from  the  Italian  dominions  and  yielded  to 
the  throne  of  Constantinople.8  The  emperor  of  the  East  ac- 

1.  vii.  28,  24.  Philostorgius,  1.  xii.  o.  10,  11,  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  486. 
Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  8,  p.  182, 188.  Theophanes,  in  Chronograph, 
p.  72,  78,  and  the  Chronioles. 

4  See  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Paois,  1.  ii.  o.  7.  He  has  laboriously,  but  vainly, 
attempted  to  form  a  reasonable  system  of  jurisprudence,  from  the  various  and 
disoordant  modes  of  royal  succession,  which  have  been  introduced  by  fraud  or 
force,  by  time  or  accident. 

8  The  original  writers  are  not  agreed  (see  Muratori,  Annali  dTtalia,  tom.  iv. 
p.  189)  whether  Valentinian  received  the  Imperial  diadem  at  Rome  or  Ravenna.  In 
this  uncertainty,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  some  respect  was  shown  to  the  unafct. 

6  The  Count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peoples  de  PEurope,  tom.  vii.  p.  292-300)  has 
established  the  reality,  explained  the  motives,  and  traced  the  consequences  of  this 
remarkable  cession.  [Cp.  Appendix  12.] 
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quired  the  useful  dominion  of  the  rich  and  maritime  province 
of  Dalmatia,  and  the  dangerous  sovereignty  of  Pannonia  and 
Noricum,  which  had  been  filled  and  ravaged  above  twenty  years 
by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  Huns,  Ostrogoths,  Vandals,  and 
Bavarians.  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  continued  to  respect 
the  obligations  of  their  public  and  domestic  alliance ;  but  the 
unity  of  the  Roman  government  was  finally  dissolved.  By  a 
positive  declaration,  the  validity  of  all  future  laws  was  limited 
to  the  dominions  of  their  peculiar  author;  unless  he  should 
think  proper  to  communicate  them,  subscribed  with  his  own 
hand,  for  the  approbation  of  hiB  independent  colleague.7 

Valentinian,  when  he  received  the  title  of  Augustus,  waB  no  Admini^ 
more  than  six  years  of  age ;  and  his  long  minority  was  intrusted  td«mother 
to  the  guardian  care  of  a  mother,  who  might  assert  a  female  a.d.  435-40 
claim  to  the  succession  of  the  Western  Empire.  Placidia  envied, 
but  she  could  not  equal,  the  reputation  and  virtues  of  the  wife 
and  sister  of  Theodosius :  the  elegant  genius  of  Eudocia,  the 
wise  and  successful  policy  of  Pulcheria.  The  mother  of 
Valentinian  was  jealous  of  the  power,  which  she  was  incapable 
of  exercising ; 8 9  she  reigned  twenty-five  years,  in  the  name  of  her 
son ;  and  the  character  of  that  unworthy  emperor  gradually 
countenanced  the  suspicion  that  Placidia  had  enervated  his 
youth  by  a  dissolute  education  and  studiously  diverted  his 
attention  from  every  manly  and  honourable  pursuit.  Amidst  Her  two 
the  decay  of  military  spirit,  her  armies  were  commanded  by  lean.  *nd 
two  generals,  Aetius0  and  Boniface,10  who  may  be  deservedly 

7  See  the  first  Novel  of  Theodosias,  by  whioh  he  ratifies  and  communicates 
(a.d.  438)  the  Theodoeian  Code.  About  forty  years  before  that  time,  the  unity  of 
legislation  had  been  proved  by  an  exception.  The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in 
the  cities  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  produoed  a  law  of  the  East  to  justify  their  ex* 
emption  from  municipal  offices  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  viii.  leg.  13) ;  and  the 
Western  emperor  was  obliged  to  invalidate,  by  a  special  edict,  the  law,  quam 
oonstat  meis  partibus  esse  damnosam.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  [leg.  xii.],  tit.  i. 
leg.  158. 

•  Cassiodorius  (Varior.  1.  xi.  epist.  i.  p.  238)  has  compared  the  regenoies  of 
Placidia  and  Amalasuntha.  He  arraigns  the  weakness  of  the  mother  of  Valen¬ 
tinian,  and  praises  the  virtues  of  his  royal  mistress.  On  this  occasion  flattery  seems 
to  have  spoken  the  language  of  truth. 

9  Philo8torgiu8,  1.  xii.  0.  12,  and  Godefroy’s  Dissertat.  p.  493,  Ac. ;  and 
Renatus  Frigeridus,  apud  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  8,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  163.  The 
father  of  Aetius  was  Gaudentius,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  the  province  of  Scythia, 
and  master-general  of  the  cavalry;  his  mother  was  a  rich  and  noble  Italian. 

From  his  earliest  youth,  Aetius,  as  a  soldier  and  a  hostage,  had  conversed  with  the 
Barbarians. 

10  For  the  character  of  Bonifaoe,  see  Olympiodorus,  apud  Phot.  p.  196  [F.H.G. 
iv.  fr.  42] ;  and  St.  Augustin,  apud  Tillemont,  Mdmoires  Ecolds.  tom.  xiii.  p.  712- 
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named  as  the  last  of  the  Romans.  Their  onion  might  have 
supported  a  sinking  empire ;  their  discord  was  the  fatal  and 
immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  Africa.  The  invasion  and 
defeat  of  Attila  has  immortalized  the  fame  of  Aetius;  and, 
though  time  has  thrown  a  shade  over  the  exploits  of  his  rival, 
>.d.  us]  the  defence  of  Marseilles  and  the  deliverance  of  Africa 11  attest 
*  ‘  the  military  talents  of  Count  Boniface.  In  the  field  of  battle, 
in  partial  encounters,  in  single  combats,  he  was  still  the  terror  of 
the  Barbarians ;  the  clergy,  and  particularly  his  friend  Augustin, 
were  edified  by  the  Christian  piety  which  had  once  tempted 
him  to  retire  from  the  world ;  the  people  applauded  his  spotless 
integrity ;  the  army  dreaded  his  equal  and  inexorable  justice, 
which  may  be  displayed  in  a  very  singular  example.  A  peasant, 
who  complained  of  the  criminal  intimacy  between  his  wife  and 
a  Gothic  soldier,  was  directed  to  attend  his  tribunal  the  follow¬ 
ing  day ;  in  the  evening  the  count,  who  had  diligently  informed 
himself  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  assignation,  mounted  his 
horse,  rode  ten  miles  into  the  country,  surprised  the  guilty 
couple,  punished  the  soldier  with  instant  death,  and  silenced 
the  complaints  of  the  husband  by  presenting  him,  the  next 
morning,  with  the  head  of  the  adulterer.  The  abilities  of 
Aetius  and  Boniface  might  have  been  usefully  employed  against 
the  public  enemies,  in  separate  and  important  commands ;  but 
the  experience  of  their  past  conduct  should  have  decided  the 
real  favour  and  confidence  of  the  empress  Placidia.  In  the 
melancholy  season  of  her  exile  and  distress,  Boniface  alone  had 
maintained  her  cause  with  unshaken  fidelity ;  and  the  troops 
and  treasures  of  Africa  had  essentially  contributed  to  extinguish 
the  rebellion.  The  same  rebellion  had  been  supported  by  the 
zeal  and  activity  of  Aetius,  who  brought  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  Huns  from  the  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Italy,  for  the 
service  of  the  usurper.  The  untimely  death  of  John  compelled 
him  to  accept  an  advantageous  treaty;  but  he  still  continued, 
the  subject  and  the  soldier  of  Valentinian,  to  entertain  a  secret, 
perhaps  a  treasonable,  correspondence  with  his  Barbarian  allies, 
whose  retreat  had  been  purchased  by  liberal  gifts  and  more 

716,  886.  The  bishop  of  Hippo  at  length  deplored  the  fall  of  hit  friend,  who,  altar 
a  solemn  tow  of  chastity,  had  married  a  second  wife  of  the  Arias  sect,  and  who 
was  suspected  of  keeping  several  concubines  in  his  house. 

11  [From  the  invasions  of  Moorish  tribes ;  he  went  to  Africa  from  Spain  in  423 
a.d.,  without  a  regular  commission,  but  was  soon  appointed  comes  Africa*.] 
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liberal  promises.  Bat  Aetias  possessed  an  advantage  of  singular 
moment  in  a  female  reign :  he  was  present ;  he  besieged,  with 
artful  and  assiduous  flattery,  the  palace  of  Ravenna ;  disguised 
his  dark  designs  with  the  mask  of  loyalty  and  friendship ;  and 
at  length  deceived  both  his  mistress  and  his  absent  rival  by  a 
subtle  conspiracy,  which  a  weak  woman  and  a  brave  man  could 
not  easily  suspect.  He  secretly  persuaded1*  Flacidia  to  recall  Error  ana 
Boniface  from  the  government  of  Africa ;  he  secretly  advised  i*>n»aoe 
Boniface  to  disobey  the  Imperial  summons :  to  the  one  he  repre-  aj>~  *an  *' 
Bented  the  order  as  a  sentence  of  death ;  to  the  other  he  stated 
the  refusal  as  a  signal  of  revolt ;  and,  when  the  credulous  and 
unsuspectful  count  had  armed  the  province  in  his  defence, 

Aetins  applauded  his  sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  rebellion  which 
his  own  perfidy  had  excited.  A  temperate  inquiry  into  the  real 
motives  of  Boniface  would  have  restored  a  faithful  servant  to  his 
duty  and  to  the  republic ;  but  the  arts  of  Aetius  still  continued 
to  betray  and  to  inflame,  and  the  count  was  urged  by  persecution 
to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels.  The  success  with 
which  he  eluded  or  repelled  the  first  attacks  could  not  inspire 
a  vain  confidence  that,  at  the  head  of  some  loose,  disorderly 
Africans,  he  should  be  able  to  withstand  the  regular  forces  of 
the  West,  commanded  by  a  rival  whose  military  character  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  despise.  After  some  hesitation,  the 
last  struggles  of  prudence  and  loyalty,  Boniface  dispatched  a 
trusty  friend  to  the  court,  or  rather  to  the  camp,  of  Gonderic,  toan- 
king  of  the  Vandals,  with  the  proposal  of  a  strict  alliance,  and  ° 
the  offer  of  an  advantageous  and  perpetual  settlement. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Goths,  the  authority  of  Honorius  had  He  invites 
obtained  a  precarious  establishment  in  Spain;  except  only  in  dale.  To. 
the  province  of  Gallicia,  where  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals  had 
fortified  their  camps,  in  mutual  discord  and  hostile  independence,  u.d.  419] 
The  Vandals  prevailed ;  and  their  adversaries  were  besieged  in 
the  Nervasian  hills,  between  Leon  and  Oviedo,  till  the  approach  u.d.  490] 
of  Count  Asterius  compelled,  or  rather  provoked,  the  victorious 
Barbarians  to  remove  the  scene  of  the  war  to  the  plains  of 
Baetica.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  Vandals  soon  required  a 

19  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  0.  8,  4,  p.  182-186)  relates  the  fraud  of 
Aetins,  the  revolts  of  Boniface,  and  the  loss  of  Africa.  This  aneodote,  which  is 
supported  by  some  collateral  testimony  (see  Rninart,  Hist.  Perseont.  Vandal,  p. 

420,  421),  seems  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  anoient  and  modern  courts,  and  would 
be  naturally  revealed  by  the  repentance  of  Boniface. 
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u.d.499]  more  effectual  opposition;  and  the  master-general  Castinns 
marched  against  them  with  a  numerous  army  of  Bomans  and 
Goths.  Vanquished  in  battle  by  an  inferior  enemy,  Castinus 
[Tarraco]  fled  with  dishonour  to  Tarragona ;  and  this  memorable  defeat, 
which  has  been  represented  as  the  punishment,  was  most 
Novaolr’  P10^^  effect,  of  his  rash  presumption.1*  Seville  and 
thagoi  Carthagena  became  the  reward,  or  rather  the  prey,  of  the 
ferocious  conquerors,  and  the  vessels  which  they  found  in  the 
harbour  of  Carthagena  might  easily  transport  them  to  the  isles 
u.d.  496)  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  where  the  Spanish  fugitives,  as  in  a 
secure  recess,  had  vainly  concealed  their  families  and  their 
fortunes.  The  experience  of  navigation,  and  perhaps  the  pros* 
pect  of  Africa,  encouraged  the  Vandals  to  accept  the  invitation 
which  they  received  from  Count  Boniface ;  and  the  death  of 
Gonderic  served  only  to  forward  and  animate  the  bold  enterprise. 
In  the  room  of  a  prince,  not  conspicuous  for  any  superior  powers 
of  the  mind  or  body,  they  acquired  his  bastard  brother,  the 
ungofthe  ^erri^e  Genseric : 14  a  name  which,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
vandau  Boman  empire,  has  deserved  an  equal  rank  with  the  names  of 
Alaric  and  Attila.  The  king  of  the  Vandals  is  described  to 
have  been  of  a  middle  stature,  with  a  lameness  in  one  leg,  which 
he  had  contracted  by  an  accidental  fall  from  his  horse.  His 
slow  and  cautious  speech  seldom  declared  the  deep  purposes  of 
his  soul ;  he  disdained  to  imitate  the  luxury  of  the  vanquished ; 
but  he  indulged  the  sterner  passions  of  anger  and  revenge. 
The  ambition  of  Genseric  was  without  bounds,  and  without 
scruples ;  and  the  warrior  could  dexterously  employ  the  dark 
engines  of  policy  to  solicit  the  allies  who  might  be  useful  to 
his  success,  or  to  scatter  among  his  enemies  the  seeds  of 
hatred  and  contention.  Almost  in  the  moment  of  his  depar- 


u  See  the  Chronioles  of  Prosper  and  Idatins.  Sal  nan  (de  Gubernat.  Dai,  L 
vii.  p.  246,  Paris,  1608)  ascribes  the  victory  of  the  Vandals  to  their  superior  piety. 
They  fasted,  they  prayed,  they  carried  a  Bible  in  the  front  of  the  Host,  with  the 
design,  perhaps,  of  reproaching  the  perfidy  and  sacrilege  of  their  enemies. 

14  Gizericus  (his  name  is  variously  expressed)  staturA  mediocris  et  eqni  mm 
clandioans,  animo  profundus,  sermone  rams,  luxuri®  oontemptor,  ir&  turbid  ua, 
habendi  cupidus,  ad  solicitandas  gentes  providentissimus,  semina  contentianom 
jacere,  odia  misoere  paratus.  Jomandes,  de  Rebus  Geticis,  o.  83,  p.  667.  This 
portrait,  whioh  is  drawn  with  some  skill,  and  a  strong  likeness,  must  have  been 
copied  from  the  Gothic  history  of  Gassiodorius.  [The  right  form  of  the  name,  now 
universally  accepted,  is  Gaiseric  (Idatius ;  Geiseric ,  Prosper  and  Victor  Vitenais). 
The  nasalized  form  appears  first  in  writers  of  the  sixth  century.  Unfortunately 
there  are  no  coins  of  this  king ;  see  Friedl&nder’s  Die  Mfinsen  der  Vandalen.] 
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tare  he  was  informed  that  Hermanric,  king  of  the  Suevi,  had 
presumed  to  ravage  the  Spanish  territories,  which  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  abandon.  Impatient  of  the  insult,  Genseric  pursued 
the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Suevi  as  far  as  Merida ;  precipitated  tBmeriw 
the  king  and  his  army  into  the  river  Anas ;  and  calmly  returned  [Qaadim*] 
to  the  sea-shore,  to  embark  his  victorious  troops.  The  vessels  He  unda 
which  transported  the  Vandals  over  the  modem  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  a  channel  only  twelve  miles  in  breadth,16  wereM*y 
furnished  by  the  Spaniards,  who  anxiously  wished  their  de¬ 
parture,  and  by  the  African  general,  who  had  implored  their 
formidable  assistance.16 

Our  fancy,  so  long  accustomed  to  exaggerate  and  multiply  and  ra¬ 
the  martial  swarms  of  Barbarians  that  seemed  to  issue  from  the  army.  a.d. 

499 

North,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  account  of  the  army 
which  Genseric  mustered  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania.  The 
Vandals,  who  in  twenty  years  had  penetrated  from  the  Elbe  to 
Mount  Atlas,  were  united  under  the  command  of  their  warlike 
king ;  and  he  reigned  with  equal  authority  over  the  Alani,  who 
had  passed,  within  the  term  of  human  life,  from  the  cold  of 
Scythia  to  the  excessive  heat  of  an  African  climate.  The  hopes 
of  the  bold  enterprise  had  excited  many  brave  adventurers  of 
the  Gothic  nation ;  and  many  desperate  provincials  were 
tempted  to  repair  their  fortunes  by  the  same  means  which  had 
occasioned  their  ruin.  Yet  this  various  multitude  amounted 
only  to  fifty  thousand  effective  men;  and,  though  Genseric 
artfully  magnified  his  apparent  strength,  by  appointing  eighty 
chiliarchs,  or  commanders  of  thousands,  the  fallacious  increase 
of  old  men,  of  children,  and  of  slaves,  would  scarcely  have 
swelled  his  army  to  the  number  of  fourscore  thousand  persons.17 

u  [See  Poaeidius,  Vita  Aug.,  38,  and  Victor  Vitensie,  i.  1.] 

u  See  the  Chronicle  of  Id&tins.  That  bishop,  a  Spaniard  and  a  contemporary, 
places  the  passage  of  the  Vandals  in  the  month  of  May,  of  the  year  of  Abraham 
(which  commences  in  October)  2444.  This  date,  whioh  coincides  with  a.d.  429, 
is  confirmed  [rather,  adopted]  by  Isidore,  another  Spanish  bishop,  and  is  justly 
preferred  to  the  opinion  of  those  writers  who  have  marked  for  that  event  one  of 
the  preceding  years.  See  Pagi,  Critioa,  tom.  ii.  p.  205,  &o.  [So  too  Clinton. 

Hodgkin,  ii.  292,  argues  for  the  date  428,  given  in  the  Chron.  Pasch.] 

17  Compare  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  5,  p.  190)  and  Victor  Vitensis  (de 
Perseoutione  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  1,  p.  8,  edit.  Rninart).  We  are  assured  by  Idatius  that 
Genseric  evacuated  Spain,  cum  Vandalis  omnibus  eorumque  familiis ;  and  Possidius 
(In  Vit.  Augustin,  o.  28,  apud  Ruinart,  p.  427)  describes  his  army  as  manus  ingens 
immanium  gentium  Vandalorum  et  Alanorum,  commixtam  seoum  habens  Gothorum 
gentem,  aliarumque  diversarum  personas.  [To  reconcile  the  50,000  fighting  men 
of  Prooopius  with  the  80,000  (including  old  men  and  parvul %)  of  Victor,  Hodgkin 
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But  his  own  dexterity,  and  the  discontents  of  Africa,  soon  forti¬ 
fied  the  Vandal  powers  by  the  accession  of  numerous  and  active 

The  Moo™  allies.  The  parts  of  Mauritania,  which  border  on  the  great 
desert  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  were  filled  with  a  fierce  and 
untractable  race  of  men,  whose  savage  temper  had  been  ex¬ 
asperated,  rather  than  reclaimed,  by  their  dread  of  the  Roman 
arms.  The  wandering  Moors,18  as  they  gradually  ventured  to 
approach  the  sea-shore  and  the  camp  of  the  Vandals,  must  have 
viewed  with  terror  and  astonishment  the  dress,  the  armour,  the 
martial  pride  and  discipline  of  the  unknown  strangers,  who  had 
landed  on  their  coast ;  and  the  fair  complexions  of  the  blue-eyed 
warriors  of  Germany  formed  a  very  singular  contrast  with  the 
swarthy  or  olive  hue  which  is  derived  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  torrid  zone.  After  the  first  difficulties  had  in  some 
measure  been  removed,  which  arose  from  the  mutual  ignorance 
of  their  respective  language,  the  Moors,  regardless  of  any  future 
consequence,  embraced  the  allianoe  of  the  enemies  of  Rome ; 
and  a  crowd  of  naked  savages  rushed  from  the  woods  and 
valleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  to  satiate  their  revenge  on  the  polished 
tyrants  who  had  injuriously  expelled  them  from  the  native 
sovereignty  of  the  land. 

TtoDon*-  The  persecution  of  the  Donatists 19  was  an  event  not  less 
favourable  to  the  designs  of  Genseric.  Seventeen  years  before 
he  landed  in  Africa,  a  public  conference  was  held  at  Carthage. 


supposes  that  females  were  excluded  in  Victor’s  enumeration  (ii.  281) ;  and  J.  Haur? 
(Byaantinisohe  Zeitsohrift,  xiv.  527-8)  explains  in  the  same  way.  But  the  obvicra 
motive  of  Gaiserio  for  counting  the  numbers  was  to  discover  how  many  ships  wen 
required  for  the  transportation,  as  L.  Schmidt  has  pointed  out ;  and  this  considers 
tion  suggests  that  the  total  of  the  record  represents  the  whole  number  of  heads, 
including  the  women.  The  statement  of  Procopius  is  then  in  precise  accordance 
with  that  of  Viotor.  Procopius  says  that  Gaiserio  placed  the  Vandals  and  AlaaJ 
under  eighty  chiliarohs  to  make  it  appear  that  he  commanded  80,000  fights 
men ;  whereas  the  total  number  of  the  people  (v\rj0ot)  was  said  to  have  been  onl; 
50,000.  See  Schmidt,  Gesohichte  der  Wandalen,  p.  87,  and  ByzantiniBche  Z«ii 
sohrift,  xv.  620-1;  Delbrdck,  Gesohichte  der  Kriegskunst,  ii.  312.  Martroj* 
(Generic,  103-4)  thinks  that  50,000  represents  the  number  of  the  fighting  m»n 
that  a  part  of  these  were  left  behind  in  Spain  in  429  to  protect  the  non-combatant; 
who  migrated  subsequently  (106).] 

19  For  the  manners  of  the  Moors,  see  Procopius  (do  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  6,  p. 
249) ;  for  their  figure  and  complexion,  M.  de  Buffon  (Histoire  Nature  lie,  tom.  iii.  p 
430).  Procopius  says  in  general  that  the  Moors  had  joined  the  Vandals  before 
death  of  Valentinian  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  5,  p.  190),  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
independent  tribes  did  not  embrace  any  uniform  system  of  policy. 

19  See  Tillemont,  MAmoires  Eod6s.  tom.  xiii.  p.  516-558 ;  and  the  whole  sen« 
of  the  persecution  in  the  original  monuments,  published  by  Dnpin  at  the  end  d 
Optatus,  p.  328-515. 
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by  the  order  of  the  magistrate.  The  Catholics  were  satisfied 
that,  after  the  invincible  reasons  which  they  had  alleged,  the 
obstinacy  of  the  schismatics  most  be  inexcusable  and  voluntary ; 
and  the  emperor  Honorius  was  persuaded  to  inflict  the  most 
rigorous  penalties  on  a  faction  which  had  so  long  abused  his 
patience  and  clemency.  Three  hundred  bishops,3®  with  many 
thousands  of  the  inferior  clergy,  were  torn  from  their  churches, 
stripped  of  their  ecclesiastical  possessions,  banished  to  the 
islands,  and  proscribed  by  the  laws,  if  they  presumed  to  con¬ 
ceal  themselves  in  the  provinces  of  Africa.  Their  numerous 
congregations,  both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  were  deprived 
of  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  of  the  exercise  of  religious  worship. 

A  regular  scale  of  fines,  from  ten  to  two  hundred  pounds  of 
silver,  was  curiously  ascertained,  according  to  the  distinctions  Smii/of 
of  rank  and  fortune,  to  punish  the  crime  of  assisting  at  a  schis-  Siam!' 
matic  conventicle ;  and,  if  the  fine  had  been  levied  five  times, 
without  subduing  the  obstinacy  of  the  offender,  his  future  punish¬ 
ment  was  referred  to  the  discretion  of  the  Imperial  court.31  By 
these  severities,  which  obtained  the  warmest  approbation  of  St. 
Augustin,33  great  numbers  of  Donatists  were  reconciled  to  the 
Catholic  church ;  but  the  fanatics,  who  still  persevered  in  their 
opposition,  were  provoked  to  madness  and  despair ;  the  distracted 
country  was  filled  with  tumult  and  bloodshed ;  the  armed  troops 
of  Ciroumcellions  alternately  pointed  their  rage  against  them¬ 
selves  or  against  their  adversaries ;  and  the  calendar  of  martyrs 
received  on  both  sides  a  considerable  augmentation.33  Under 
these  circumstances,  Genseric,  a  Christian,  but  an  enemy  of  the 


90  The  Donatist  bishops,  at  the  oonferenoe  of  Carthage,  amounted  to  279 ;  and 
they  asserted  that  their  whole  number  was  not  less  than  400.  The  Catholics  had 
286  present,  120  absent,  besides  sixty-four  vacant  bishoprics. 

21  The  fifth  title  of  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code  exhibits  a  series 
of  the  Imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists,  from  the  year  400  to  the  year  428.  Of 
these  the  54th  law,  promulgated  by  Honorius  a.d.  514,  is  the  most  severe  and 
effectual. 

92  St.  Augustin  altered  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  proper  treatment  of  here- 
tics.  His  pathetic  declaration  of  pity  and  indulgence  for  the  Manichssans  has  been 
inserted  by  Mr.  Locke  (vol.  iii.  p.  469)  among  the  choice  specimens  of  his  common¬ 
place  book.  Another  philosopher,  the  celebrated  Bayle  (tom.  ii.  p.  445-496),  has 
refuted,  with  superfluous  diligence  and  ingenuity,  the  arguments  by  which  the 
bishop  of  Hippo  justified,  in  his  old  age,  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists. 

83  See  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eool4s.  tom.  xiii.  p.  586-592,  806.  The  Donatists 
boasted  of  thousands  of  these  voluntary  martyrs.  Augustin  asserts,  and  probably 
with  truth,  that  these  numbers  were  muoh  exaggerated ;  but  he  sternly  maintains 
that  it  was  better  that  some  should  bum  themselves  in  this  world  than  that  ail 
should  burn  in  hell  flames. 
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orthodox  oommunion,  showed  himself  to  the  Donatists  as  a 
powerful  deliverer,  from  whom  they  might  reasonably  expect 
the  repeal  of  the  odious  and  oppressive  edicts  of  the  Roman 
emperors.**  The  conquest  of  Africa  was  facilitated  by  the  active 
zeal,  or  the  secret  favour,  of  a  domestic  faction ;  the  wanton 
outrages  against  the  churches  and  the  clergy,  of  which  the 
Vandals  are  accused,  may  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  fanaticism 
of  their  allies ;  and  the  intolerant  spirit,  which  disgraced  the 
triumph  of  Christianity,  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  most 
important  province  of  the  West.*6 

Twdyfj  The  court  and  the  people  were  astonished  by  the  strange 
otBoni-  intelligence  that  a  virtuous  hero,  after  so  many  favours  and  so 
«o  '  '  many  services,  had  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  invited  the 

Barbarians  to  destroy  the  province  entrusted  to  his  command. 
The  friends  of  Boniface,  who  still  believed  that  his  criminal  be¬ 
haviour  might  be  excused  by  some  honourable  motive,  solicited, 
during  the  absence  of  Aetius,  a  free  conference  with  the  count 
of  Africa,  and  Darius,  an  officer  of  high  distinction,  was  named 
for  the  important  embassy.*1  In  their  first  interview  at  Car¬ 
thage,  the  imaginary  provocations  were  mutually  explained  ;  the 
opposite  letters  of  Aetius  were  produced  and  compared ;  and  the 
fraud  was  easily  detected.  Placidia  and  Boniface  lamented  their 
fatal  error ;  and  the  count  had  sufficient  magnanimity  to  confide 
in  the  forgiveness  of  his  sovereign  or  to  expose  his  head  to  her 
future  resentment.  His  repentance  was  fervent  and  sincere ; 
but  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to 
restore  the  edifice  which  he  had  shaken  to  its  foundations. 
Carthage,  and  the  Roman  garrisons,  returned  with  their  general 

*  According  to  St.  Augustin  and  Theodoret  the  Donatists  were  inclined  to  ths 
principles,  or  at  least  to  the  party,  of  the  Arians,  which  Genserio  supported 
Tillemont,  M6m.  Eool6s.  tom.  vi.  p.  68.  [Arohsaologioal  evidence  shows  that  the 
Donatists  profited  by  the  Vandal  invasion.  See  Gsell,  Fouilles  de  Banian,  31-83 
(1899).] 

» See  Baronins,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  428,  No.  7,  a.d.  439,  No.  35.  The  car¬ 
dinal,  though  more  inclined  to  Beek  the  oause  of  great  events  in  heaven  than  on  tb« 
earth,  has  observed  the  apparent  connexion  of  the  Vandals  and  the  Donatists. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  Barbarians,  the  schismatics  of  Africa  enjoyed  an  obscure 
peace  of  one  hundred  years ;  at  the  end  of  which,  we  may  again  trace  them  by  the 
light  of  the  Imperial  persecutions.  See  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eocl6s.  tom.  vi.  p.  192,  Ac. 

*  In  a  confidential  letter  to  Count  Boniface,  St.  Augustin,  without  examining 
the  grounds  of  the  quarrel,  piously  exhorts  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  a  subject ;  to  extricate  himself  without  delay  from  his  dangerous  and 
guilty  situation,  and  even,  if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  his  wife,  to  embrace  a 
life  of  oelibacy  and  penance  (Tillemont,  M6m.  EooUs.  tom.  xiii.  p.  890).  The  bishop 
was  intimately  connected  with  Darius,  the  minister  of  peace  (Id.  tom.  xiii.  p.  92$). 
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to  the  allegiance  of  Valentinian  ;  but  the  rest  of  Africa  was  still 
distracted  with  war  and  faction ;  and  the  inexorable  king  of  the 
Vandals,  disdaining  all  terms  of  accommodation,  sternly  refused 
to  relinquish  the  possession  of  his  prey.  The  band  of  veterans, 
who  marched  under  the  standard  of  Boniface,  and  his  hasty 
levies  of  provincial  troops,  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss ; 
the  victorious  Barbarians  insulted  the  open  country ;  and  Car¬ 
thage,  Cirta,  and  Hippo  Regius  were  the  only  cities  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  rise  above  the  general  inundation. 

The  long  and  narrow  tract  of  the  African  coast  was  filled  with  DMoi»tion 
frequent  monuments  of  Roman  art  and  magnificence;  and  the0 
respective  degrees  of  improvement  might  be  accurately  measured 
by  the  distance  from  Carthage  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  simple 
reflection  will  impress  every  thinking  mind  with  the  clearest 
idea  of  fertility  and  cultivation:  the  country  was  extremely 
populous ;  the  inhabitants  reserved  a  liberal  subsistence  for  their 
own  use ;  and  the  annual  exportation,  particularly  of  wheat,  was 
so  regular  and  plentiful  that  Africa  deserved  the  name  of  the 
common  granary  of  Rome  and  of  mankind.  On  a  sudden  the 
seven  fruitful  provinces,  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli,  were  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals ;  whose  destructive  rage 
has  perhaps  been  exaggerated  by  popular  animosity,  religious 
zeal,  and  extravagant  declamation.  War,  in  its  fairest  form,  im¬ 
plies  a  perpetual  violation  of  humanity  and  justice;  and  the 
hostilities  of  Barbarians  are  inflamed  by  the  fierce  and  lawless 
spirit  which  incessantly  disturbs  their  peaceful  and  domestic 
society.  The  Vandals,  where  they  found  resistance,  seldom  gave 
quarter ;  and  the  deaths  of  their  valiant  countrymen  were  ex¬ 
piated  by  the  ruin  of  the  cities  under  whose  walls  they  had 
fallen.  Careless  of  the  distinctions  of  age,  or  sex,  or  rank, 
they  employed  every  species  of  indignity  and  torture,  to  force 
from  the  capt  i ves  a  discovery  of  their  hidden  wealth .  The  stem 
policy  of  Genseric  justified  his  frequent  examples  of  military 
execution :  he  was  not  always  the  master  of  his  own  passions,  or 
of  those  of  his  followers ;  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Moors  and  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Donatists.  Vet  I  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  it  was 
the  common  practice  of  the  Vandals  to  extirpate  the  olives,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  of  a  country  where  they  intended  to  settle; 
nor  can  I  believe  that  it  was  a  usual  stratagem  to  slaughter 
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great  numbers  of  their  prisoners  before  the  walls  of  a  besieged 
city,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  infecting  the  air  and  producing  a 
pestilenoe  of  which  they  themselves  most  have  been  the  first 
victims.” 

The  generous  mind  of  Count  Boniface  was  tortured  by  the 
exquisite  distress  of  beholding  the  ruin  which  he  had  occasioned, 
and  whose  rapid  progress  he  was  unable  to  check.  After  the 
loss  of  a  battle  he  retired  into  Hippo  Regius ;  where  he  was 
immediately  besieged  by  an  enemy  who  considered  him  as  the 
real  bulwark  of  Africa.  The  maritime  colony  of  Hippo, 88  about 
two  hundred  miles  westward  of  Carthage,  had  formerly  acquired 
the  distinguishing  epithet  of  Regius,  from  the  residence  of 
Numidian  kings ;  and  some  remains  of  trade  and  populousness 
still  adhere  to  the  modem  city,  which  is  known  in  Europe  by 
the  corrupted  name  of  Bona.  The  military  labours  and  anxious 
reflections  of  Count  Boniface  were  alleviated  by  the  edifying 
conversation  of  his  friend  St.  Augustin ; 88  till  that  bishop,  the 
light  and  pillar  of  the  Catholic  ohurch,  waB  gently  released,  in 
the  third  month  of  the  siege,  and  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  from  the  actual  and  the  impending  calamities  of  his 
country.  The  youth  of  Augustin  had  been  stained  by  the  vices 
and  errors  which  he  so  ingenuously  confesses;  but  from  the 
moment  of  his  conversion  to  that  of  his  death  the  manners  of 
the  bishop  of  Hippo  were  pure  and  austere ;  and  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  his  virtues  was  an  ardent  zeal  against  heretics  of 
every  denomination :  the  Manichsans,  the  Donatists,  and  the 
Pelagians,  against  whom  he  waged  a  perpetual  controversy. 


97  The  original  complaints  of  the  desolation  of  Africa  are  contained :  1.  In  s 
letter  from  Capreolus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  to  excuse  his  absenoe  from  the  council 
of  Ephesus  (ap.  Ruinart,  p.  429).  2.  In  the  life  of  St.  Augustin,  by  his  friend  and 
colleague  Possidius  (ap.  Ruinart,  p.  427).  3.  In  the  History  of  the  Vandalio  Per¬ 
secution,  by  Yiotor  Vitensis  (L  L  o.  1,  2,  3,  edit.  Ruinart).  The  last  picture,  which 
was  drawn  sixty  years  after  the  event,  is  more  expressive  of  the  author’s  passions 
than  of  the  truth  of  faots. 

*  See  Celiarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  112;  Leo  African,  in 
Ramusio,  tom.  i.  fol.  70;  L'Afrique  de  Marmot  tom.  ii.  p.  434,  437;  Shaw’S 
Travels,  p.  46,  47.  The  old  Hippo  Regius  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in 
the  seventh  century ;  but  a  new  town,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  was  built  with 
the  materials,  and  it  contained,  in  the  sixteenth  centory,  about  three  hundred  fami¬ 
lies  of  industrious,  but  turbulent,  manufacturers.  The  adjaoent  territory  is  re> 
Downed  for  a  pure  air,  a  fertile  soil,  and  plenty  of  exquisite  fruits. 

*  The  life  of  St.  Augustin,  by  Tillemont,  fills  a  quarto  volume  (MAm.  EcclAt. 
tom.  xiii.)  of  more  than  one  thousand  pages;  and  the  diligence  of  that  learned 
Jansenist  was  excited  on  this  occasion  by  factious  and  devout  seal  for  the  founder 
of  his  scot. 
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When  the  city,  some  months  after  his  death,  was  burnt  by  the 
Vandals,  the  library  was  fortunately  saved,  which  contained  his 
voluminous  writings:  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  separate 
books,  or  treatises,  on  theological  subjects,  besides  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  psalter  and  the  gospel,  and  a  copious  magazine 
of  epistles  and  homilies.*0  According  to  the  judgment  of  the 
most  impartial  critics,  the  superficial  learning  of  Augustin  was 
confined  to  the  Latin  language ; 31  and  his  style,  though  some¬ 
times  animated  by  the  eloquenoe  of  passion,  is  usually  clouded 
by  false  and  affected  rhetoric.  But  he  possessed  a  strong,  capa¬ 
cious,  argumentative  mind ;  he  boldly  sounded  the  dark  abyss 
of  grace,  predestination,  free- will,  and  original  sin ;  and  the  rigid 
system  of  Christianity,  which  he  framed  or  restored,32  has  been 
entertained,  with  public  applause  mid  secret  reluctance,  by  the 
Latin  church.33 

By  the  skill  of  Boniface,  and  perhaps  by  the  ignorance  of  Defeat  and 
the  Vandals,  the  siege  of  Hippo  was  protracted  above  fourteen  bodUm! 
months ;  the  sea  was  continually  open,  and,  when  the  adjacent A  D’ 4,1 
country  had  been  exhausted  by  irregular  rapine,  the  besiegers 
themselves  were  compelled  by  famine  to  relinquish  their  enter¬ 
prise.  The  importance  and  danger  of  Africa  were  deeply  felt 
by  the  regent  of  the  West.  Placidia  implored  the  assistance 

*  Suoh  at  least  is  the  aooount  of  Vietor  Vitensis  (de  Persecut.  Vandal.  L  i.  o.  8) ; 
though  Oennadius  seems  to  doubt  whether  any  person  had  read,  or  even  collected, 
all  the  works  of  St.  Augustin  (see  Hieronym.  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  319,  in  Catalog. 

Seriptor.  Eooles.).  They  have  been  repeatedly  printed ;  and  Dupin  (Biblioth&que 
Socles,  tom.  iii.  p.  158-2571  has  given  a  large  and  satisfactory  abstract  of  them, 
as  they  stand  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Benedictines.  My  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  bishop  of  Hippo  doeB  not  extend  beyond  the  Confessions  and  the  City  of 
God .  [See  Appendix  1.] 

*  In  his  early  youth  (Confess,  i.  14)  St.  Augustin  disliked  and  neglected  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  he  frankly  owns  that  he  read  the  Platonists  in  a  Latin  version 
(Confess,  vii.  9).  Some  modem  critics  have  thought  that  his  ignoranoe  of  Greek 
disqualified  him  from  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  Cicero  or  Quintilian  would 
have  required  the  knowledge  of  that  language  in  a  professor  of  rhetoric. 

*  These  questions  were  seldom  agitated  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  to  that  of  St. 

Augustin.  I  am  informed  that  the  Greek  fathers  maintain  the  natural  sentiments 
of  the  Semi -Pelagians ;  and  that  the  orthodoxy  of  St.  Augustin  was  derived  from 
the  Manichsean  school. 

33  The  church  of  Rome  has  oanonized  Augustin,  and  reprobated  Calvin.  Yet,  as 
the  real  difference  between  them  is  invisible  even  to  a  theological  microscope,  the 
Molinists  are  oppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  saint,  and  the  Jansenists  are  dis¬ 
graced  by  their  resemblanoe  to  the  heretic.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Protestant 
Arminians  stand  aloof,  and  deride  the  mutual  perplexity  of  the  disputants  (see  a 
curious  Review  of  the  Controversy,  by  Le  Clero,  Bibliothfcque  Universelle,  tom. 
xiv.  p.  144-898).  Perhaps  a  reaeoner  still  more  independent  may  smile  in  his 
turn,  when  he  peruses  an  Arminian  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
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of  her  eastern  ally ;  and  the  Italian  fleet  and  army  were  rein* 
foreed  by  Aspar,  who  sailed  from  Constantinople  with  a  powerful 
armament.  As  soon  as  the  force  of  the  two  empires  was  united 
under  the  command  of  Boniface  he  boldly  marched  against  the 
Vandals ;  and  the  loss  of  a  second  battle  irretrievably  decided 
the  fate  of  Africa.  He  embarked  with  the  precipitation  of 
despair,  and  the  people  of  Hippo  were  permitted,  with  their 
families  and  effects,  to  occupy  the  vacant  place  of  the  soldiers, 
the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners 
by  the  Vandals.  The  count,  whose  fatal  credulity  had  wounded 
the  vitals  of  the  republic,  might  enter  the  palace  of  Bavenna 
with  some  anxiety,  which  was  soon  removed  by  the  smiles  of 
Placidia.  Boniface  accepted  with  gratitude  the  rank  of  patrician, 
and  the  dignity  of  master-general  of  the  Roman  armies ;  but 
he  must  have  blushed  at  the  sight  of  those  medals  in  which 
he  was  represented  with  the  name  and  attributes  of  victory.*1 
The  discovery  of  his  fraud,  the  displeasure  of  the  empress,  and 
the  distinguished  favour  of  his  rival,  exasperated  the  haughty 
and  perfidious  soul  of  Aetius.  He  hastily  returned  from  Gaul 
to  Italy,  with  a  retinue,  or  rather  with  an  army,  of  Barbarian 
followers ;  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  government  that 
the  two  generals  decided  their  private  quarrel  in  a  bloody 
battle.  Boniface  was  successful ;  but  he  received  in  the  con¬ 
flict  a  mortal  wound  from  the  spear  of  his  adversary,  of  which 
he  expired  within  a  few  days,  in  such  Christian  and  charitable 
sentiments  that  he  exhorted  his  wife,  a  rich  heiress  of  Spain, 
to  accept  Aetius  for  her  second  husband.  But  Aetius  could 
not  derive  any  immediate  advantage  from  the  generosity  of  his 
dying  enemy;  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel  by  the  justice  of 
Placidia,  and,  though  he  attempted  to  defend  some  strong 
fortresses  erected  on  his  patrimonial  estate,  the  Imperial 
power  soon  compelled  him  to  retire  into  Pannonia,  to  the  tents 
of  his  faithful  Huns.  The  republic  was  deprived,  by  their 


*  Damage,  F&m.  Byzant.  p.  67.  On  one  side  the  head  of  Valenti  man ;  on 
the  reverse,  Bonifaoe,  with  a  scourge  in  one  hand,  and  a  palm  in  the  other,  standing 
in  a  triumphal  car,  which  is  drawn  by  four  horses,  or,  in  another  medal,  bj  torn 
stags :  an  unluoky  emblem  1  I  should  doubt  whether  another  example  can  be 
found  of  the  head  of  a  subject  on  the  reverse  of  an  Imperial  medal.  See  Scieooe 
dee  M4dailles,  by  the  P6re  Jobert,  tom.  i.  p.  132-160,  edit,  of  1739,  by  the  Baron 
de  la  Bastie.  [Eokhel,  8,  293,  explains  these  as  private  medals  issued  in  honour  a! 
a  charioteer  named  Bonifatius.] 
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mutual  discord,  of  the  service  of  her  two  moBt  illustrious 
champions.*6 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  after  the  retreat  of  Boniface,  Proere*.  of 
that  the  Vandals  would  achieve,  without  resistance  or  delay,  d»uin 
the  conquest  of  Africa.  Eight  years  however  elapsed  from  the  a.d. 
evacuation  of  Hippo  to  the  reduction  of  Carthage.  In  the 
midst  of  that  interval  the  ambitious  Genseric,  in  the  full  tide 
of  apparent  prosperity,  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  u.d.  495. 
he  gave  his  son  Hunneric  for  an  hostage,  and  consented  to  leave  Feb' 111 
the  Western  emperor  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  three 
Mauritanias.*8  This  moderation,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to 
the  justice,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  policy,  of  the  conqueror. 

His  throne  was  encompassed  with  domestic  enemies,  who  accused 
the  baseness  of  his  birth  and  asserted  the  legitimate  claims  of 
his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Gonderic.  Those  nephews,  indeed, 
he  sacrificed  to  his  safety ;  and  their  mother,  the  widow  of  the 
deceased  king,  was  precipitated,  by  his  order,  into  the  river 
Ampsaga.  But  the  public  discontent  burst  forth  in  dangerous 
and  frequent  conspiracies ;  and  the  warlike  tyrant  is  supposed  to 
have  shed  more  Vandal  blood  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner 
than  in  the  field  of  battle.*7  The  convulsions  of  Africa,  which 
had  favoured  his  attack,  opposed  the  firm  establishment  of  his 
power,  and  the  various  seditions  of  the  Moors  and  Germans,  the 
Donatists  and  Catholics,  continually  disturbed,  or  threatened,  the 
unsettled  reign  of  the  conqueror.  As  he  advanced  towards  Car¬ 
thage,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Western 
provinces ;  the  sea-coast  was  exposed  to  the  naval  enterprises  of 
the  Bomans  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  and,  in  the  heart  of  Numidia, 

■Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vand&L  1.  i.  0.  3,  p.  185)  continues  the  history 
of  Boniface  no  farther  than  his  return  to  Italy.  His  death  is  mentioned  by 
Prosper  [ad  ann.  432]  and  Maroellinus ;  the  expression  of  the  latter,  that  Aetius, 
the  day  before,  had  provided  himself  with  a  longer  spear,  implies  something  like 
a  regular  duel.  [So  Hodgkin,  i.  879,  who  sees  here  “the  influenoe  of  Teutonio 
usages  See  further,  Appendix  24.] 

■See  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  0.  4,  p.  186.  Valentinian  published 
seTeral  humane  laws,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  Numidian  and  Mauritanian  sub¬ 
jects  ;  he  discharged  them,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  payment  of  their  debts, 
reduced  their  tribute  to  one-eighth,  and  gave  them  a  right  of  appeal  from  their 
provincial  magistrates  to  the  prefect  of  Borne.  Cod.  Theod.  tom.  vi.  Novell,  p* 

11, 12.  [By  the  treaty  of  436  the  Vandals  seem  to  have  been  recognized  in  the 
possession  of  the  three  Mauretanian  provinces  and  a  part  of  Numidia.  Hippo  was 
restored  to  the  Empire.  See  Martroye,  Gens4ric,  p.  128.] 

■Victor  Vitensis,  de  Perseout.  Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  5,  p.  26.  The  cruelties  of 
Genseric  towards  his  subjects  are  strongly  expressed  in  Prospers  Chronicle, 
aa>.  442. 

vol.  m. — 28 
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the  strong  inland  city  of  Cirta  still  persisted  in  obstinate  inde¬ 
pendence.18  These  difficulties  were  gradually  subdued  by  the 
spirit,  the  perseverance,  and  the  cruelty  of  Genseric,  who  alter¬ 
nately  applied  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  to  the  establishment  of 
his  African  kingdom.  He  subscribed  a  solemn  treaty,  with  the 
hope  of  deriving  some  advantage  from  the  term  of  its  continu¬ 
ance  and  the  moment  of  its  violation.  The  vigilance  of  his 
enemies  was  relaxed  by  the  protestations  of  friendship  which 
concealed  his  hostile  approach ;  and  Carthage  was  at  length  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  Vandals,  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city  and  republic  by  the  younger  Scipio." 

A  new  city  had  arisen  from  its  ruins,  with  the  title  of  a 
colony  ;  and,  though  Carthage  might  yield  to  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tives  of  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  to  the  trade  of  Alexandria 
or  the  splendour  of  Antioch,  she  still  maintained  the  second 
rank  in  the  West ;  as  the  Rome  (if  we  may  use  the  style  of  con¬ 
temporaries)  of  the  African  world.  That  wealthy  and  opulent 
metropolis 40  displayed,  in  a  dependent  condition,  the  image  of 
a  flourishing  republic.  Carthage  contained  the  manufactures, 
the  arms,  and  the  treasures  of  the  six  provinces.  A  regular 
subordination  of  civil  honours  gradually  ascended  from  the  pro¬ 
curators  of  the  streets  and  quarters  of  the  city  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  supreme  magistrate,  who,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  repre¬ 
sented  the  state  and  dignity  of  a  consul  of  ancient  Borne. 
Schools  and  gymnasia  were  instituted  for  the  education  of  the 
African  youth,  and  the  liberal  arts  and  manners,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  were  publicly  taught  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  The  buildingB  of  Carthage  were  uniform  and 
magnificent ;  a  shady  grove  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  the 
capital ;  the  new  port,  a  secure  and  capacious  harbour,  was  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  commercial  industry  of  citizens  and  strangers ; 
and  the  splendid  games  of  the  circus  and  theatre  were  exhibited 

M  Possidlna,  in  Vit.  Angnatin.  o.  38,  apnd  Bnlnnrt,  p.  438. 

*  See  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  Isidore,  Prosper,  and  Maroeliinos  [and  Chroo. 
Pasoh.].  They  mark  the  same  year,  bnt  different  days,  for  the  sorprisal  of  Car¬ 
thage. 

40  The  picture  of  Carthage,  as  it  flourished  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  U 
taken  from  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  17, 18,  in  the  third  volume  of  Hudson's 
Minor  Geographers,  from  AuBonius  de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  228,  229 ;  and  principally 
from  Salvian,  de  Gubematione  Dei,  1.  vii.  p.  257,  258  [§  67  *99.].  1  am  surprised 
that  the  Notitia  should  not  place  either  a  mint  or  an  arsenal  at  Carthage,  but  onlj 
a  gynsBoeum  or  female  manufacture.  [On  Carthage,  reoently  fortified,  op.  AudoUest, 
Carthage  romaine,  1901.] 
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almost  in  the  presence  of  the  Barbarians.  The  reputation  of 
the  Carthaginians  was  not  equal  to  that  of  their  country,  and 
the  reproach  of  Funic  faith  still  adhered  to  their  Bubtle  and 
faithless  character.41  The  habits  of  trade  and  the  abuse  of 
luxury  had  corrupted  their  manners ;  but  their  impious  con¬ 
tempt  of  monks  and  the  shameless  practice  of  unnatural  lusts 
are  the  two  abominations  which  excite  the  pious  vehemence  of 
Salvian,  the  preacher  of  the  age.43  The  king  of  the  Vandals 
severely  reformed  the  vices  of  a  voluptuous  people ;  and  the 
ancient,  noble,  ingenuous  freedom  of  Carthage  (these  expressions 
of  Victor  are  not  without  energy)  was  reduced  by  Genseric 
into  a  state  of  ignominious  servitude.  After  he  had  permitted 
his  licentious  troops  to  satiate  their  rage  and  avarice,  he  insti¬ 
tuted  a  more  regular  system  of  rapine  and  oppression.  An 
edict  was  promulgated,  which  enjoined  all  persons,  without 
fraud  or  delay,  to  deliver  their  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  valuable 
furniture  or  apparel,  to  the  royal  officers ;  and  the  attempt  to 
secrete  any  part  of  their  patrimony  was  inexorably  punished 
with  death  and  torture,  as  an  act  of  treason  against  the  state. 

The  lands  of  the  proconsular  province,  which  formed  the 
immediate  district  of  Carthage,  were  accurately  measured  and 
divided  among  the  Barbarians ;  and  the  conqueror  reserved  for 
his  peculiar  domain,  the  fertile  territory  of  Byzacium,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Numidia  and  Getulia.4* 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Genseric  should  hate  those  whom  African 
he  had  injured ;  the  nobility  and  senators  of  Carthage  were  o*p3Vm 
exposed  to  his  jealousy  and  resentment ;  and  all  those  who  re¬ 
fused  the  ignominious  terms,  which  their  honour  and  religion 
forbade  them  to  accept,  were  compelled  by  the  Arian  tyrant  to 
embrace  the  condition  of  perpetual  banishment.  Borne,  Italy, 

41  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi  compares,  in  his  bar- 
barons  Latin,  the  country  and  the  inhabitants ;  and  after  stigmatizing  their  want 
of  faith,  he  ooolly  concludes :  Difficile  antem  inter  eos  invenitur  bonus,  tamen  in 
multis  pauci  boni  esse  possunt.  P.  18. 

41  He  declares  that  the  peouliar  vices  of  each  country  were  collected  in  the  sink 
of  Carthage  (l.  vii.  267  [§  74]).  In  the  indulgence  of  vice  the  Africans  applauded 
their  manly  virtue.  Et  illi  se  magis  virilis  fortitudinis  esse  orederent,  qui  maxims 
▼iros  fceminei  usus  probrositate  fregissent  (p.  268  [g  87]).  The  streets  of  Carthage 
were  polluted  by  effeminate  wretches,  who  publioly  assumed  the  countenance,  the 
dress,  and  the  character  of  women  (p.  264  [§  83]).  If  a  monk  appeared  in  the  city,  the 
holy  man  was  pursued  with  impious  scorn  and  ridioule ;  detestantibus  ridentium 
oaohinni8  ([oaohinnis  et  d.  r.  sibilis]  p.  289  [viii.  22]). 

44  Compare  Prooopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  L  i.  c.  6,  p.  189,  190;  and  Victor 
Vitenais,  de  Peneout.  Vandal.  L  i.  o.  4. 
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and  the  provinces  of  the  East  were  filled  with  a  crowd  of  exiles, 
of  fugitives,  and  of  ingennons  captives,  who  solicited  the  public 
compassion ;  and  the  benevolent  epistles  of  Theodoret  still  pre¬ 
serve  the  names  and  misfortunes  of  Caelestian  and  Maria.4*  The 
Syrian  bishop  deplores  the  misfortunes  of  Cselestian,  who,  from 
the  state  of  a  noble  and  opulent  senator  of  Carthage,  was  reduced, 
with  his  wife  and  family,  and  servants,  to  beg  his  bread  in  a 
foreign  country ;  but  he  applauds  the  resignation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  exile,  and  the  philosophic  temper  which,  under  the  pressure 
of  such  calamities,  could  enjoy  more  real  happiness  than  was  the 
ordinary  lot  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  story  of  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  the  magnificent  Eudaemon,  is  singular  and  interest¬ 
ing.  In  the  sack  of  Carthage,  she  was  purchased  from  the 
Vandals  by  some  merchants  of  Syria,  who  afterwards  sold  her  as 
a  slave  in  their  native  country.  A  female  attendant,  transported 
in  the  same  Bhip,  and  sold  in  the  same  family,  still  continued  to 
respect  a  mistress  whom  fortune  had  reduced  to  the  common 
level  of  servitude ;  and  the  daughter  of  Eudffimon  received  from 
her  grateful  affection  the  domestic  services  which  she  had  once 
required  from  her  obedience.  This  remarkable  behaviour  di¬ 
vulged  the  real  condition  of  Maria,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  was  redeemed  from  slavery  by  the  generosity 
of  some  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  The  liberality  of  Theodoret 
provided  for  her  decent  maintenance ;  and  she  passed  ten  months 
among  the  deaconesses  of  the  church ;  till  she  was  unexpectedly 
informed  that  her  father,  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin  of 
Carthage,  exercised  an  honourable  office  in  one  of  the  western 
provinces.  Her  filial  impatience  was  seconded  by  the  pious 
bishop  :  Theodoret,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  recommends  Maria 
to  the  bishop  of  J3g&,  a  maritime  city  of  Cilicia,  which  was 
frequented,  during  the  annual  fair,  by  the  vessels  of  the  West, 
most  earnestly  requesting  that  his  colleague  would  use  the 
maiden  with  a  tenderness  suitable  to  her  birth,  and  that  he 
would  intrust  her  to  the  care  of  such  faithful  merchants  as 
would  esteem  it  a  sufficient  gain  if  they  restored  a  daughter, 
lost  beyond  all  human  hope,  to  the  arms  of  her  afflicted 
parent. 

Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiastical  history,  I  am 

44  Bulntrt  (p.  444-467)  bu  collected  from  Theodoret,  and  other  authors,  the  mis¬ 
fortunes,  real  and  fabulous,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage. 
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tempted  to  distinguish  the  memorable  fable  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers  ; 46  whose  imaginary  date  corresponds  with  the  reign 
of  the  younger  Theodosius  and  the  conquest  of  Africa  by 
the  VandalB.46  When  the  emperor  Decius  persecuted  the 
Christians,  seven  noble  youths  of  Ephesus  concealed  them¬ 
selves  in  a  spacious  cavern  in  the  side  of  an  adjacent  mountain ; 
where  they  were  doomed  to  perish  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave 
orders  that  the  entrance  should  be  firmly  secured  with  a  pile  of 
huge  stones.  They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which 
was  miraculously  prolonged,  without  injuring  the  powers  of 
life,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  slaves  of  Adolius,  to  whom  the 
inheritance  of  the  mountain  had  descended,  removed  the  stones, 
to  supply  materials  for  some  rustic  edifice ;  the  light  of  the  sun 
darted  into  the  cavern,  and  the  seven  sleepers  were  permitted 
to  awake.  After  a  slumber,  as  they  thought,  of  a  few  hours, 
they  were  pressed  by  the  calls  of  hunger ;  and  resolved  that 
Jamblichus,  one  of  their  number,  should  secretly  return  to  the 
city,  to  purchase  bread  for  the  use  of  his  companions.  The 
youth  (if  we  may  still  employ  that  appellation)  could  no  longer 
recognise  the  once  familiar  aspect  of  his  native  country  ;  and 
his  surprise  was  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  cross, 
triumphantly  erected  over  the  principal  gate  of  Ephesus.  His 
singular  dress  and  obsolete  language  confounded  the  baker,  to 
whom  he  offered  an  ancient  medal  of  Decius  as  the  current  coin 
of  the  empire ;  and  Jamblichus,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  secret 
treasure,  was  dragged  before  the  judge.  Their  mutual  inquiries 
produced  the  amazing  discovery  that  two  centuries  were  almost 


41  The  choice  of  fabulous  circumstances  is  of  small  importance;  jet  I  have 
confined  myself  to  the  narrative  which  was  translated  from  the  Syriac  by  the  care 
of  Gregory  of  Tours  (de  GloriA  Martyrum,  1.  i.  c.  95,  in  Max.  BibliothecA  P strain, 
tom.  xi.  p.  856),  to  the  Greek  acts  of  their  martyrdom  (apud  Photium,  p.  1400, 
1401),  and  to  the  Annals  of  the  Patriarch  Eutychius  (tom.  i.  p.  391,  531,  532,  595. 
Vers.  Pocock).  [A  Latin  and  three  Greek  versions  of  the  Passion  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers  were  published  by  M.  Huber  in  two  Programmes  of  the  Metten  Gymnasium 
1902-3  and  1904-5  (Landshut).  See  H.  Delehaye  in  Analecta  Bollandiana,  24,  508 
s q.t  where  other  publications  on  the  subjeot  are  noted.  Cp.  below,  note  51.] 

40  Two  Syriac  writers,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Assemanni  (Bibliot.  Oriental,  tom.  i; 
p.  886,  338),  place  the  resurrection  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  in  the  year  736  (a.d. 
425)  or  748  (a.d.  437)  of  the  era  of  the  Seleuoides.  Their  Greek  acts,  which  Photius 
had  read,  assign  the  date  of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
which  may  coincide  either  with  a.d.  439,  or  446.  The  period  which  had  elapsed 
sinoe  the  persecution  of  Decius  is  easily  ascertained ;  and  nothing  less  than  the 
ignoranoe  of  Mahomet,  or  the  legendaries,  could  suppose  an  interval  of  three  or 
four  hundred  years. 
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elapsed  since  Jamblichus  and  his  friends  had  escaped  from  the 
rage  of  a  Pagan  tyrant.  The  bishop  of  Ephesus,  the  clergy, 
the  magistrates,  the  people,  and,  as  it  is  said,  the  emperor 
Theodosius  himself,  hastened  to  visit  the  cavern  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers ;  who  bestowed  their  benediction,  related  their  story, 
and  at  the  same  instant  peaceably  expired.  The  origin  of  this 
marvellous  fable  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  pious  fraud  and 
credulity  of  the  modem  Qreeks,  since  the  authentic  tradition 
may  be  traced  within  half  a  century  of  the  supposed  miracle. 
James  of  Sarug,  a  Syrian  bishop,  who  was  bom  only  two  years 
after  the  death  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  has  devoted  one  of 
his  two  hundred  and  thirty  homilies  to  the  praise  of  the  young 
men  of  Ephesus.47  Their  legend,  before  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  was  translated  from  the  Syriac  into  the  Latin  language, 
by  the  care  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  The  hostile  communions 
of  the  East  preserve  their  memory  with  equal  reverence ;  and 
their  names  are  honourably  inscribed  in  the  Roman,  the 
Abyssinian,  and  the  Russian  calendar.4*  Nor  has  their  reputa¬ 
tion  been  confined  to  the  Christian  world.  This  popular  tale, 
which  Mahomet  might  learn  when  he  drove  his  camels  to  the 
fairs  of  Syria,  is  introduced,  as  a  divine  revelation,  into  the 
Koran.48  The  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  has  been  adopted, 
and  adorned,  by  the  nations,  from  Bengal  to  Africa,  who  pro¬ 
fess  the  Mahometan  religion ; 80  and  some  vestiges  of  a  similar 

47  James,  one  of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  the  Syrian  church,  was  born  a.d.  452 ; 
he  began  to  compose  his  sermons,  a.d.  474;  he  was  made  bishop  of  Batnm,  in 
the  distriet  of  Sarug,  and  province  of  Mesopotamia,  a.d.  519,  and  died  a.d.  521 
(Assemanni,  tom.  i.  p.  288,  289).  For  the  homily  de  Pueris  Bphe*ini»,  see  p. 
885-389  :  though  I  could  wish  that  Assemanni  had  translated  the  text  of  James  of 
Sarng,  instead  of  answering  the  objections  of  Baronins. 

48  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  BollandistB  (Mensis  Jnlii,  tom.  vi.  p.  375-397) 
This  immense  oalendar  of  saints,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  (1644-1770), 
and  in  fifty  volumes  in  folio,  has  advanced  no  farther  than  the  7th  day  of  October. 
The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  has  most  probably  checked  an  undertaking,  which, 
through  the  medium  of  fable  and  superstition,  communicates  muoh  historical  and 
philosophical  instruction.  [After  a  long  interval,  from  1794  to  1845,  it  was  con 
tinned,  and  has  reached  November  4rth  (1894).  In  1902  another  volume  appeared 
entitled  Propylaaum  ad  Acta  Sanctorum  Novembris,  containing  the  Synaxarium 
e  coles  i  as  Constantinopoiitanee,  ed.  H.  Delehaye.] 

49  See  Maraooi  Alcoran ;  Sura,  xviii.  tom.  ii.  p.  420-427,  and  tom.  i.  part  tr 
p.  103.  With  such  an  ample  privilege,  Mahomet  has  not  shewn  much  taste  or  in¬ 
genuity.  He  has  invented  the  dog  (A1  Rakim)  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  ;  the  respect 
of  the  sun,  who  altered  his  oourse  twice  a  day  that  he  might  shine  into  the  cavern ; 
and  the  care  of  God  himself,  who  preserved  their  bodies  from  putrefaction,  by 
turning  them  to  the  right  and  left. 

50  See  D’Herbelot,  Biblioth&que  Orientals,  p.  189;  and  Renaudot,  Hist 
Patriarch.  Alexandrin,  p.  89,  40. 
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tradition  have  been  discovered  in  the  remote  extremities  of 
Scandinavia.61  This  easy  and  universal  belief,  so  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  mankind,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  genuine  merit  of 
the  fable  itself.  We  imperceptibly  advance  from  youth  to  age, 
without  observing  the  gradual,  but  incessant,  change  of  human 
affairs,  and,  even  in  our  larger  experiences  of  history,  the  im¬ 
agination  is  accustomed,  by  a  perpetual  series  of  causes  and 
effects,  to  unite  the  most  distant  revolutions.  But,  if  the 
interval  between  two  memorable  eras  could  be  instantly  an¬ 
nihilated  ;  if  it  were  possible,  after  a  momentary  slumber  of 
two  hundred  years,  to  display  the  new  world  to  the  eyes  of  a 
spectator,  who  still  retained  a  lively  and  recent  impression  of 
the  old;  his  surprise  and  his  reflections  would  furnish  the 
pleasing  subject  of  a  philosophical  romance.  The  scene  could 
not  be  more  advantageously  placed  than  in  the  two  centuries 
which  elapsed  between  the  reigns  of  Decius  and  of  Theodosius 
the  younger.  During  this  period,  the  seat  of  government  had 
been  transported  from  Borne  to  a  new  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus ;  and  the  abuse  of  military  spirit  had  been 
suppressed  by  an  artificial  system  of  tame  and  ceremonious 
servitude.  The  throne  of  the  persecuting  Decius  was  filled 
by  a  succession  of  Christian  and  orthodox  princes,  who  had 
extirpated  the  fabulous  gods  of  antiquity ;  and  the  public  de¬ 
votion  of  the  age  was  impatient  to  exalt  the  saints  and  martyrs 
of  the  Catholic  church  on  the  altars  of  Diana  and  Hercules. 
The  union  of  the  Roman  empire  was  dissolved ;  its  genius  was 
humbled  in  the  dust;  and  armies  of  unknown  Barbarians, 
issuing  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North,  had  established 
their  victorious  reign  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe  and 
Africa. 

“  Paul,  the  deacon  of  Aquileia  (de  Gertie  Langobardoram,  1.  i.  o.  4,  p.  745, 
746,  edit.  Grot.),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  has  placed  in  a 
cavern  under  a  rock,  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  the  North, 
whose  long  repose  was  respected  by  the  Barbarians.  Their  dress  declared  them 
to  be  Romans ;  and  the  deaoon  conjectures  that  they  were  reserved  by  Providenoe 
as  the  future  apostles  of  those  unbelieving  countries.  [M.  J.  de  Goeje  has  discussed 
the  legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  in  the  Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  der  Konin- 
klijke  Akademie  van  Wetensohappen  (of  Holland).  Aid.  Letterkunde,  4e  reeks  3, 
pp.  9  sqq.  (1900).  He  suggests  that  the  legend  was  originally  connected  with 
Ajrabissus,  not  Ephesus  (for  Arabic  writers,  Afsus  =  Arabissus),  and  that  the  date 
assigned  to  the  miraculous  ocourrenoe,  the  38th  year  of  Theodosius  (see  above  n. 
46),  was  the  year  of  the  discovery  of  the  corpses  whioh  gave  rise  to  the  legend. 
The  motif  of  a  secular  sleep  was  of  course  older.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

The  Character,  Conquests,  and  Court  of  Attila,  King  of  the 
Huns — Death  of  Theodosius  the  Younger — Elevation  of 
Marcian  to  the  Empire  of  the  East 

The  Hon*.  '  ■  ■'HE  western  world  was  oppressed  by  the  Goths  and 
a.d.  mo-m,  I  Vandals,  who  fled  before  the  Huns ;  but  the  achieve- 

X  ments  of  the  Huns  themselves  were  not  adequate  to 

their  power  and  prosperity.  Their  victorious  hordes  had  spread 
from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube ;  but  the  public  force  was  ex¬ 
hausted  hy  the  discord  of  independent  chieftains ;  their  valour 
was  idly  consumed  in  obscure  and  predatory  excursions ;  and 
they  often  degraded  their  national  dignity  by  condescending, 
for  the  hopes  of  spoil,  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  their 
fugitive  enemies.  In  the  reign  of  Attila,1  the  Huns  again 
became  the  terror  of  the  world ;  and  I  shall  now  describe  the 
character  and  actions  of  that  formidable  Barbarian,  who  alter¬ 
nately  insulted  and  invaded  the  East  and  the  West,  and  urged 
the  rapid  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Their  In  the  tide  of  emigration  which  impetuously  rolled  from  the 

ment  in  confines  of  China  to  those  of  Germany,  the  most  powerful  and 
Hungary  populous  tribes  may  commonly  be  found  on  the  verge  of  the 
Roman  provinces.  The  accumulated  weight  was  sustained  for 
a  while  by  artificial  barriers ;  and  the  easy  condescension  of 

1  The  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  Attila  may  be  found  in  Joraaades 
(de  Rebug  Getiois,  o.  84-50,  p.  660-688,  edit.  Grot.)  and  Prisons  (ExeerpU  4$ 
Legationibus,  p.  83-76,  Paris,  1648  [fr.  1  sqq.  in  F.  H.  G.  vol.  iv.]).  I  hare  no* 
seen  the  lives  of  Attila,  composed  by  Javenous  Caalius  Calanus  Dalraatinus,  in  the 
twelfth  eentury ;  or  by  Nicholas  Olahus,  archbishop  of  Gran,  in  the  sixteenth. 
Bee  Masoou’s  History  of  the  Germans,  ix.  23,  and  Maffei,  Osservazioni  Litterarie, 
tom.  i.  p.  88,  89.  Whatever  the  modern  Hungarians  have  added,  must  be 
fabulous;  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  fiction.  They 
suppose  that,  when  Attila  invaded  Gaul  and  Italy,  married  innumerable  wives,  An 
he  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Thewrooz,  Chron.  p.  i.  e.  23,  io 
Script.  Hunger,  tom.  i.  p.  76. 
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the  emperors  invited,  without  satisfying,  the  insolent  demands 
of  the  Barbarians,  who  had  acquired  an  eager  appetite  for  the 
luxuries  of  civilized  life.  The  Hungarians,  who  ambitiously 
insert  the  name  of  Attila  among  their  native  kings,  may  affirm 
with  truth  that  the  hordes  which  were  subject  to  his  uncle 
Boas,  or  Bugilas,  had  formed  their  encampments  within  the  [bou»] 
limits  of  modem  Hungary,3  in  a  fertile  country  which  liber¬ 
ally  supplied  the  wants  of  a  nation  of  hunters  and  shepherds. 

In  this  advantageous  situation,  Bugilas  and  his  valiant  brothers, 
who  continually  added  to  their  power  and  reputation,  com¬ 
manded  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war  with  the  two  empires. 

His  allianoe  with  the  Bomans  of  the  West  was  cemented  by 
his  personal  friendship  for  the  great  Aetius ;  who  was  always 
secure  of  finding  in  the  Barbarian  camp  a  hospitable  reception 
and  a  powerful  support.  At  his  solicitation,  in  the  name  of  John 
the  usurper,  sixty  thousand  Huns  advanced  to  the  confines  of  £*•».«« 
Italy ;  their  march  and  their  retreat  were  alike  expensive  to  the 
state ;  and  the  grateful  policy  of  Aetius  abandoned  the  possession 
of  Pannonia  to  his  faithful  confederates.  The  Bomans  of  the 
Bast  were  not  less  apprehensive  of  the  arms  of  Bugilas,  which 
threatened  the  provinces,  or  even  the  capital.  Some  ecclesiastical 
historians  have  destroyed  the  Barbarians  with  lightning  and 
pestilence ; 8  but  Theodosius  was  reduced  to  the  more  humble 
expedient  of  stipulating  an  annual  payment  of  three  hundred  Uu.ooo] 
and  fifty  pounds  of  gold,  and  of  disguising  this  dishonourable 
tribute  by  the  title  of  general,  which  the  king  of  the  Huns 
condescended  to  accept.  The  public  tranquillity  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  fierce  impatience  of  the  Barbarians  and  the 
perfidious  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Four  dependent 
nations,  among  whom  we  may  distinguish  the  Bavarians,  dis¬ 
claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Huns;  and  their  revolt  was 
encouraged  and  protected  by  a  Roman  alliance ;  till  the  just 

*  Hungary  has  been  successfully  ocoupied  by  three  Scythian  colonies :  1,  The 
Huns  of  Attila ;  2,  the  Abares,  in  the  sixth  century ;  and  8,  the  Turks  or  Magyars, 
a.d.  889 :  the  immediate  and  genuine  ancestors  of  the  modern  Hungarians,  whose 
connexion  with  the  two  former  is  extremely  faint  and  remote.  The  Prodronvus 
and  Notitia  of  Matthew  Belius  appear  to  contain  a  rich  fund  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  ancient  and  modern  Hungary.  I  have  seen  the  extracts  in  Biblioth&que 
Anoienne  et  Modems,  tom.  xxii.  p.  1-51,  and  Biblioth£que  Raisonn4e,  tom.  xvi. 
p.  127-175. 

*  Socrates,  L  vii.  o.  43.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  o.  36.  Tillemont,  who  always  de¬ 
pends  on  the  faith  of  his  ecclesiastical  authors,  strenuously  contends  (Hist,  des 
Emp.  tom.  vi.  p.  136, 607)  that  the  ware  and  personages  were  not  the  same. 
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u.d.  03]  claims  and  formidable  power  of  Bugilas  were  effectually  urged 
by  the  voice  of  Eslaw  his  ambassador.  Peace  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  wish  of  the  senate;  their  decree  was  ratified  by  the 
emperor ;  and  two  ambassadors  were  named,  Plinthas,  a  general 
of  Scythian  extraction,  but  of  consular  rank,  and  the  qusBStor 
Epigenes,  a  wise  and  experienced  statesman,  who  was  reoom 
mended  to  that  office  by  his  ambitious  colleague. 

Beign  of  The  death  of  Bugilas  suspended  the  progress  of  the  treaty. 
43A458  A  D'  His  two  nephews,  Attila  and  Bleda,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  their  uncle,  consented  to  a  personal  interview  with  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  Constantinople ;  but,  as  they  proudly  refused  to  dis¬ 
mount,  the  business  was  transacted  on  horseback,  in  a  spacious 
Ia.d.  438]  plain  near  the  city  of  Margus  in  the  Upper  Maesia.  The  kings  of 
the  Huns  assumed  the  solid  benefits,  as  well  as  the  vain  honours, 
of  the  negotiation.  They  dictated  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
each  condition  was  an  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire. 
Besides  the  freedom  of  a  safe  and  plentiful  market  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  they  required  that  the  annual  contribution 
Bhould  be  augmented  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  gold ;  that  a  fine,  or  ransom,  of  eight  pieces 
of  gold  should  be  paid  for  every  Boman  captive  who  had  escaped 
from  his  Barbarian  master ;  that  the  emperor  should  renounce 
all  treaties  and  engagements  with  the  enemies  of  the  Huns ; 
and  that  all  the  fugitives,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  or 
provinces  of  Theodosius,  should  be  delivered  to  the  justice  of 
their  offended  sovereign.  This  justice  was  rigorously  inflicted 
on  some  unfortunate  youths  of  a  royal  race.  They  were  cruci¬ 
fied  on  the  territories  of  the  empire,  by  the  command  of  Attila : 
and,  as  soon  as  the  king  of  the  Huns  had  impressed  the  Bomans 
with  the  terror  of  his  name,  he  indulged  them  in  a  short  and 
arbitrary  respite,  whilst  he  subdued  the  rebellious  or  independ¬ 
ent  nations  of  Scythia  and  Germany.4 
hi*  figure  Attila,  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  deduced  his  noble,  perhaps  hif 
ehAncter  regal,  descent 6  from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had  formerly  con¬ 
tended  with  the  monarchs  of  China.  His  features,  according  to 
the  observation  of  a  Gothic  historian,  bore  the  stamp  of  hu 

4  See  Prisons,  p.  47,  48  [fr.  1],  and  Hist,  des  Peoples  de  1’Eorope,  tom.  vu.  c. 
xii.  xiii.  xiv.  zv. 

4  Prisons,  p.  89  [fr.  12].  The  modern  Hungarians  have  dednoed  hit  ganeelogr. 
whioh  ascends,  in  the  thirty-fifth  degree,  to  Ham  the  son  of  Noah ;  yet  they  an 
ignorant  of  his  father’s  real  name  (de  Qnignes,  Hist,  des  Hons,  tom.  tt.  p.  297 1. 
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national  origin ;  and  the  portrait  of  Atilla  exhibits  the  genuine 
deformity  of  a  modern  Calmuck :  *  a  large  head,  a  swarthy  com¬ 
plexion,  small,  deep-seated  eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a  few  hairs  in  the 
place  of  a  beard,  broad  shoulders,  and  a  short  square  body,  of 
nervous  strength,  though  of  a  disproportioned  form.  The 
haughty  step  and  demeanour  of  the  king  of  the  Huns  expressed 
the  consciousness  of  his  superiority  above  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
and  he  had  a  custom  of  fiercely  roiling  his  eyes,  as  if  he  wished 
to  enjoy  the  terror  which  he  inspired.  Yet  this  savage  hero 
was  not  inaccessible  to  pity :  his  suppliant  enemies  might  con¬ 
fide  in  the  assurance  of  peace  or  pardon ;  and  Attila  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  his  subjects  as  a  just  and  indulgent  master.  He 
delighted  in  war ;  but,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  in  a 
mature  age,  his  head,  rather  than  his  hand,  achieved  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  North ;  and  the  fame  of  an  adventurous  soldier  was 
usefully  exchanged  for  that  of  a  prudent  and  successful  general. 
The  effects  of  personal  valour  are  so  inconsiderable,  except  in 
poetry  or  romance,  that  victory,  even  among  Barbarians,  must 
depend  on  the  degree  of  skill  with  which  the  passions  of  the 
multitude  are  combined  and  guided  for  the  service  of  a  single 
man.  The  Scythian  conquerors,  Attila  and  Zingis,  surpassed 
their  rude  countrymen  in  art  rather  than  in  courage ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  monarchies,  both  of  the  Huns  and  of 
the  Moguls,  were  erected  by  their  founders  on  the  basis  of 
popular  superstition.  The  miraculous  conception,  which  fraud 
and  credulity  ascribed  to  the  virgin-mother  of  Zingis,  raised  him 
above  the  level  of  human  nature  ;  and  the  naked  prophet,  who, 
in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  invested  him  with  the  empire  of  the 
earth,  pointed  the  valour  of  the  Moguls  with  irresistible  en¬ 
thusiasm.7  The  religious  arts  of  Attila  were  not  less  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  character  of  his  age  and  country.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  the  Scythians  should  adore,  with  peculiar  devotion, 
the  god  of  war ;  but,  as  they  were  incapable  of  forming  either 

•  Compare  Jomandes  fa.  35,  p.  661)  with  Buff  on,  Hist.  Naturelle,  tom.  iii.  p. 
380.  The  former  had  a  right  to  observe,  originis  sura  signa  restituens.  The 
character  and  portrait  of  Attila  are  probably  transcribed  from  Cassiodorins. 

7Abulpharag.  Dynast,  vers.  Pooock,  p.  281.  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Tartars,  by  Abulghazi  Bahadar  Khan,  part  iii.  o.  15,  part  iv.  c.  3.  Vie  de 
Gengisoan,  par  Petit  de  la  Croix,  L  i.  o.  1,  6.  The  relations  of  the  missionaries 
who  visited  Tartary  in  the  thirteenth  oentnry  (see  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Histoire  des  Voyages)  express  the  popular  language  and  opinions ;  Zingis  is  styled 
the  Son  of  God,  &o.t  <feo. 
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H*dte-  an  abstract  idea  ora  corporeal  representation,  they  worshipped 
mjjrtof  their  tutelar  deity  under  the  symbol  of  an  iron  cimeter.8 9  One 
of  the  shepherds  of  the  Huns  perceived  that  a  heifer,  who  was 
grazing,  had  wounded  herself  in  the  foot,  and  curiously  followed 
the  track  of  the  blood,  till  he  discovered,  among  the  long  grass, 
the  point  of  an  ancient  sword,  which  he  dug  out  of  the  ground 
and  presented  to  Attila.  That  magnanimous,  or  rather  that  artful, 
prince  accepted,  with  pious  gratitude,  this  celestial  favour ;  and, 
as  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  sword  of  Mars ,  asserted  his  divine 
and  indefeasible  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth.*  If  the 
rites  of  Scythia  were  practised  on  this  solemn  occasion,  a  lofty 
altar,  or  rather  pile  of  faggots,  three  hundred  yards  in  length  and 
in  breadth,  was  raised  in  a  spacious  plain ;  and  the  sword  of  Mars 
was  placed  erect  on  the  summit  of  this  rustic  altar,  which  was 
annually  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  sheep,  horses,  and  of  the 
hundredth  captive.10  Whether  human  sacrifices  formed  any 
part  of  the  worship  of  Attila,  or  whether  he  propitiated  the  god 
of  war  with  the  victims  which  he  continually  offered  in  the  field 
of  battle,  the  favourite  of  Mars  soon  acquired  a  sacred  character, 
which  rendered  his  conquests  more  easy,  and  more  permanent ; 
and  the  Barbarian  princes  confessed,  in  the  language  of  devotion 
and  flattery,  that  they  could  not  presume  to  gaze,  with  a  steady 
eye,  on  the  divine  majesty  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.u  His 
u.d.  4<fl  brother  Bleda,  who  reigned  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
nation,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  sceptre  and  his  life.  Yet 
even  this  cruel  act  was  attributed  to  a  supernatural  impulse ; 
and  the  vigour  with  which  Attila  wielded  the  sword  of  Man 
convinced  the  world  that  it  had  been  reserved  alone  for  his  in- 

8Nec  templum  ft  pud  bob  visitor  ftut  delubrum,  ne  tugurium  quidem  culnao 
tectum  cerni  usquazn  potest;  Bed  gladius  B&rbarioo  ritu  hum!  figitur  nodus, 
e  unique  ut  Martem  regionum  quas  oircumoircant  premium  v  ere  minding  oolcutL 
Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxxi.  2,  and  the  learned  Notes  of  Lindenbrogius  and 
Valesius. 

9  Prisons  relates  this  remarkable  story,  both  in  his  own  text  (p.  65  [p.  90])  and  io 
the  quotation  made  by  Joraandes  (o.  85,  p.  662).  He  might  have  explained  the  tradi¬ 
tion,  or  fable,  whioh  characterized  this  famous  sword,  and  the  name  as  well  as 
attributes  of  the  Scythian  deity,  whom  he  has  translated  into  the  Mare  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

10  Herodot.  1.  iv.  o.  62.  For  the  sake  of  eoonomy,  I  have  calculated  by  the 
smallest  stadium.  In  the  human  sacrifices,  they  out  off  the  shoulder  and  arm  of 
the  victim,  whioh  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  and  drew  omens  and  presages  from 
the  manner  of  their  falling  on  the  pile. 

u  Prisons,  p.  55  [F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  88].  A  more  civilized  hero,  Augustas  himself, 
was  pleased  if  the  person  on  whom  he  fixed  his  eyes  seemed  unable  to  support  their 
divine  lustre,  Sueton.  in  August,  o.  79. 
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vincible  arm.11  But  the  extent  of  his  empire  affords  the  only  re¬ 
maining  evidence  of  the  number  and  importance  of  his  victories ; 
and  the  Scythian  monarch,  however  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
science  and  philosophy,  might,  perhaps,  lament  that  his  illiterate 
subjects  were  destitute  of  the  art  which  could  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  exploits. 

If  a  line  of  separation  were  drawn  between  the  civilized  and 
the  savage  climates  of  the  globe ;  between  the  inhabitants  of empiraof 
cities,  who  cultivated  the  earth,  and  the  hunters  and  shepherds,  and  am- 
who  dwelt  in  tents ;  Attila  might  aspire  to  the  title  of  supreme  m*nT 
and  sole  monarch  of  the  Barbarians.11  He  alone,  among  the 
conquerors  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  united  the  two  mighty 
kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Scythia ;  and  those  vague  appella¬ 
tions,  when  they  are  applied  to  his  reign,  may  be  understood 
with  an  ample  latitude.  Thuringia,  which  stretched  beyond 
its  actual  limits  as  far  as  the  Danube,  was  in  the  number  of  his 
provinces ;  he  interposed,  with  the  weight  of  a  powerful  neigh¬ 
bour,  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Franks ;  and  one  of  his 
lieutenants  chastised,  and  almost  exterminated,  the  Burgun¬ 
dians  of  the  Rhine.  He  subdued  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  the 
kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  encompassed  and  divided  by  the 
waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Huns  might  derive  a  tribute  of 
furB  from  that  northern  region  which  has  been  protected  from 
all  other  conquerors  by  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the 
courage  of  the  natives.  Towards  the  East,  it  is  difficult  to 
circumscribe  the  dominion  of  Attila  over  the  Scythian  deserts ; 
yet  we  may  be  assured  that  he  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga ;  that  the  king  of  the  Huns  was  dreaded,  not  only  as  a 
warrior,  but  as  a  magician ; 14  that  he  insulted  and  vanquished 
the  Khan  of  the  formidable  Geougen ;  and  that  he  sent  am¬ 
bassadors  to  negotiate  an  equal  alliance  with  the  empire  of  China. 

“The  count  de  Boat  (Hist,  dee  Peoples  de  l’Europe,  tom.  vii.  p.  428,  429) 

Attempts  to  clear  Attila  from  the  murder  of  his  brother ;  and  is  almost  inclined 
to  reject  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Jornandes  and  the  contemporary  Chronicles. 

11  Fortissimarum  gentium  dominus,  qui,  inauditA  ante  se  potentiA,  solus  Scythioa 
et  Germani ca  regna  posse dit.  Jornandes,  o.  49,  p.  684.  Prisons,  p.  64, 65  [F.  H.  G. 
iv.  p.  90].  M.  de  Guignes,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  has  aoquired  (tom.  ii. 
p.  295-301)  an  adequate  idea  of  the  empire  of  Attila. 

14  See  Hist,  des  Huns.  tom.  ii.  p.  296.  The  Geougen  believed  that  the  Huns 
oould  excite  at  pleasure  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  This  phenomenon  was  produced 
by  the  stone  Geri ;  to  whose  magic  power  the  loss  of  a  battle  was  asoribed  by  the 
Mahometan  Tartars  of  the  fourteenth  oentury.  See  Cherefeddin  Ali,  Hist,  de 
Timur  Bee,  tom.  i.  p.  82,  83. 
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In  the  proud  review  of  the  nations  who  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  Attila,  and  who  never  entertained,  daring  his 
lifetime,  the  thought  of  a  revolt,  the  Gepidae  and  the  Ostrogoths 
were  distinguished  by  their  numbers,  their  bravery,  and  the 
personal  merit  of  their  chiefs.  The  renowned  Ardaric,  king  of 
the  Gepidse,  was  the  faithful  and  sagacious  counsellor  of  the 
monarch,  who  esteemed  his  intrepid  genius,  whilst  he  loved 
the  mild  and  discreet  virtues  of  the  noble  Walamir,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths.  The  crowd  of  vulgar  kings,  the  leaders  of  so  many 
martial  tribes,  who  served  under  the  standard  of  Attila,  were 
ranged  in  the  submissive  order  of  guards  and  domestics,  round 
the  person  of  their  master.  They  watched  his  nod ;  they 
trembled  at  his  frown ;  and,  at  the  first  signal  of  his  will,  they 
executed,  without  murmur  or  hesitation,  his  stem  and  absolute 
commands.  In  time  of  peace,  the  dependent  princes,  with 
their  national  troops,  attended  the  royal  camp  in  regular  suc¬ 
cession  ;  but,  when  Attila  collected  his  military  force,  he  was 
able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  five,  or  according  to 
another  account  of  seven,  hundred  thousand  Barbarians.14 
Tb«Hun»  The  ambassadors  of  the  Huns  might  awaken  the  attention  of 
Perai*.  Theodosius,  by  reminding  him  that  they  were  his  neighbours 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  since  they  touched  the  Danube  on 
one  hand,  and  reached,  with  the  other,  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  In 
the  reign  of  his  father  Arcadius,  a  band  of  adventurous  Huns 
had  ravaged  the  provinces  of  the  East ;  from  whence  they  brought 
away  rich  spoils  and  innumerable  captives.18 

U  Jornandes,  o.  35,  p.  661,  o.  87,  p.  667.  See  Tillemont’s  Hist,  des  Empe  rears, 
tom.  vi.  p.  129,  138.  Corneille  has  represented  the  pride  of  Attila  to  his  subject 
kings ;  and  his  tragedy  opens  with  these  two  ridiculous  lines : 

Us  ne  sont  pas  venue,  nos  deux  rois  1  qu’on  leur  die 
Qu’ila  se  font  trop  attendre,  et  qu*  Attila  s’ennuie. 

The  two  kings  of  the  Gepida  and  the  OstrogothB  are  profound  politicians  and 
sentimental  lovers ;  and  the  whole  pieoe  exhibits  the  defeots,  without  the  genius,  of 
the  poet. 

m - alii  per  Caspia  daustra 

Armeniasque  nives  inopino  tramite  duett 
Invadunt  Orientis  opes :  jam  pasoua  fumant 
Oappadocum,  voluorumque  parens  Argaus  ©quorum. 

Jam  rubet  altus  Halys,  nee  se  defendit  iniquo 
Monte  Cilix ;  Syria  tract  us  vastantur  amosni ; 

Assuetumque  ohoris  et  latt  plebe  canorum 
Preterit  imbellem  sonipes  hoetilis  Orontem. 

Claudian,  in  Bufin.  L  it.  28-35. 
See  likewise,  in  Eutrop.  1.  i.  248-251,  and  the  strong  deseriptioo  of  Jerom,  who 
wrote  from  his  feelings,  tom.  i.  p.  26,  ad  Heliodor.  [ep.  60],  p.  220,  ad 
Ooean  [ep.  77].  Philostorgius  (1.  ix.  e.  8)  mentions  this  irruption. 
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They  advanced,  by  a  secret  path,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  sea;  traversed  the  snowy  mountains  of  Armenia; 
passed  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Halys;  recruited 
their  weary  cavalry  with  the  generous  breed  of  Cappadocian 
horses;  occupied  the  hilly  country  of  Cilicia;  and  disturbed 
the  festal  songs  and  dances  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch.  Egypt 
trembled  at  their  approach ;  and  the  monks  and  pilgrims  of 
the  Holy  Land  prepared  to  escape  their  fury  by  a  speedy  em¬ 
barkation.  The  memory  of  this  invasion  was  still  recent  in 
the  minds  of  the  Orientals.  The  subjects  of  Attila  might  exe¬ 
cute,  with  superior  forces,  the  design  which  these  adventurers 
had  so  boldly  attempted ;  and  it  soon  became  the  subject  of 
anxious  conjecture,  whether  the  tempest  would  fall  on  the 
dominions  of  Borne  or  of  Persia.  Some  of  the  great  vassals 
of  the  king  of  the  Huns,  who  were  themselves  in  the  rank  of 
powerful  princes,  had  been  sent  to  ratify  an  alliance  and  society 
of  arms  with  the  emperor,  or  rather  with  the  general,  of  the 
West.  They  related,  during  their  residence  at  Borne,  the 
circumstances  of  an  expedition  which  they  had  lately  made 
into  the  East.  After  passing  a  desert  and  a  morass,  supposed 
by  the  Romans  to  be  the  lake  Mseotis,  they  penetrated  through 
the  mountains,  and  arrived,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days’  march, 
on  the  confines  of  Media ;  where  they  advanced  as  far  as  the 
unknown  cities  of  Basic  and  Cursic.17  They  encountered  the 
Persian  army  in  the  plains  of  Media ;  and  the  air,  according 
to  their  own  expression,  was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  arrows. 
But  the  Huns  were  obliged  to  retire,  before  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  Their  laborious  retreat  was  effected  by  a  different  road ; 
they  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  booty ;  and  at  length  re¬ 
turned  to  the  royal  camp,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  an  impatient  desire  of  revenge.  In  the  free  conversation 
of  the  Imperial  ambassadors,  who  discussed,  at  the  court  of  Attila, 
the  character  and  designs  of  their  formidable  enemy,  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  Constantinople  expressed  their  hope  that  his  strength 
might  be  diverted  and  employed  in  a  long  and  doubtful  contest 
with  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan.  The  more  sagacious 
Italians  admonished  their  Eastern  brethren  of  the  folly  and 
danger  of  such  a  hope,  and  convinced  them  that  the  Medes  and 

17  [Basioh  and  Corsioh  are  not  names  of  oities,  bat  of  two  men,  commanders  of 
large  bands  of  the  Hans  who  invaded  Persia.  Gibbon  misunderstood  Prisons.] 
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Persians  were  incapable  of  resisting  the  arms  of  the  Hons,  and 
that  the  easy  and  important  acquisition  would  exalt  the  pnde, 
as  well  as  power,  of  the  conqueror.  Instead  of  contenting 
himself  with  a  moderate  contribution,  and  a  military  title  which 
equalled  him  only  to  the  generals  of  Theodosius,  Attila  would 
proceed  to  impose  a  disgraceful  and  intolerable  yoke  on  the 
necks  of  the  prostrate  and  captive  Romans,  who  wonld  then  be 
encompassed,  on  all  sides,  by  the  empire  of  the  Huns.w 
They  While  the  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  solicitous  to  avert 

Eastern  the  impending  danger,  the  alliance  of  Attila  maintained  the 
x.d.  441!  &o.  Vandals  in  the  possession  of  Africa.  An  enterprise  had  been 
concerted  between  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople, 
for  the  recovery  of  that  valuable  province ;  and  the  ports  of 
Sicily  were  already  filled  with  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
Theodosius.  But  the  subtle  Genseric,  who  spread  his  negotia¬ 
tions  round  the  world,  prevented  their  designs  by  exciting  the 
king  of  the  Huns  to  invade  the  Eastern  empire ;  and  a  trifling 
incident  soon  became  the  motive,  or  pretence,  of  a  destructive 
war.19  Under  the  faith  of  the  treaty  of  Margus,  a  free  market 
was  held  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube,  which  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  Roman  fortress  sumamed  Constantia.  A  troop  of 
Barbarians  violated  the  commercial  security,  killed,  or  dis¬ 
persed,  the  unsuspecting  traders,  and  levelled  the  fortress  with 
the  ground.  The  Huns  justified  this  outrage  as  an  act  of 
reprisal ;  alleged  that  the  bishop  of  Margus  had  entered  their 
territories,  to  discover  and  steal  a  secret  treasure  of  their  kings 
and  sternly  demanded  the  guilty  prelate,  the  sacrilegious 
spoil,  and  the  fugitive  subjects,  who  had  escaped  from  tbr 
justice  of  Attila.  The  refusal  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  the 
signal  of  war ;  and  the  Maesians  at  first  applauded  the  generous 
firmness  of  their  sovereign.  But  they  were  soon  intimidated  by 
tKortoUta]  the  destruction  of  Viminacium  and  the  adjacent  towns ;  and  the 
people  were  persuaded  to  adopt  the  convenient  maxim  that  % 

18  See  the  original  conversation  in  Prisons,  p.  64,  66  [p.  90]. 

19  Prisons,  p.  831  [leg.  p.  33,  fr.  1 ;  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  72,  fr.  2].  His  history  cow 
tained  a  copious  and  elegant  acoount  of  the  war  (Evagrius,  L  i.  c.  17),  but  th 
extracts  which  relate  to  the  embassies  are  the  only  parts  that  have  reached  ocr 
times.  The  original  work  was  accessible,  however,  to  the  writers  from  whom  we 
borrow  onr  imperfect  knowledge:  Jornandes,  Theophanes,  Count  Marcel li not. 
Prosper -Tiro,  and  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian,  or  Paschal,  Chronicle.  M.  4* 
Boat  (Hist,  des  Peoples  de  FEurope,  tom.  vii.  o.  xv.J  has  examined  the  oaose. 
the  circumstances,  and  the  duration,  of  this  wbr ;  ana  will  not  allow  it  to  extend 
beyond  the  year  four  hundred  and  forty-four. 
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private  citizen,  however  innocent  or  respectable,  may  be  justly 
sacrificed  to  the  safety  of  his  country.  The  bishop  of  Margus, 
who  did  not  possess  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  resolved  to  prevent 
the  designs  which  he  suspected.  He  boldly  treated  with  the 
princes  of  the  Huns ;  secured,  by  solemn  oaths,  his  pardon  and 
reward ;  posted  a  numerous  detachment  of  Barbarians,  in  silent 
ambush,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and  at  the  appointed 
hour  opened,  with  his  own  hand,  the  gates  of  his  episcopal  city. 

This  advantage,  which  had  been  obtained  by  treachery,  served 
as  a  prelude  to  more  honourable  and  decisive  victories.  The 
Illyrian  frontier  was  covered  by  a  line  of  castles  and  fortresses ; 
and,  though  the  greatest  part  of  them  consisted  only  of  a  single 
tower,  with  a  small  garrison,  they  were  commonly  sufficient  to 
repel,  or  to  intercept,  the  inroads  of  an  enemy  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  art,  and  impatient  of  the  delay,  of  a  regular  siege.  But 
these  slight  obstacles  were  instantly  swept  away  by  the  inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  Huns.”  They  destroyed,  with  fire  and  sword,  the 
populous  cities  of  Sirmium  and  Singidunum,  of  Ratiaria30*  and 
Marcianopolis,  of  Naissus  and  Sardica ;  where  every  circumstance, 
in  the  discipline  of  the  people  and  the  construction  of  the 
buildings,  had  been  gradually  adapted  to  the  sole  purpose  of 
defence.  The  whole  breadth  of  Europe,  as  it  extends  above  »n<J  rajwe 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Hadriatic,  was  at  far  »«^con- 
once  invaded,  and  occupied,  and  desolated,  by  the  myriads  of 
Barbarians  whom  Attila  led  into  the  field.  The  public  danger 
and  distress  could  not,  however,  provoke  Theodosius  to  interrupt 
his  amusements  and  devotion,  or  to  appear  in  person  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  legions.  But  the  troops  which  had  been  sent 
against  Genseric  were  hastily  recalled  from  Sicily ;  the  garrisons 
on  the  side  of  Persia  were  exhausted ;  and  a  military  force  was 
collected  in  Europe,  formidable  by  their  arms  and  numbers,  if 
the  generals  had  understood  the  science  of  command,  and  their 
soldiers  the  duty  of  obedience.  The  armies  of  the  Eastern 
empire  were  vanquished  in  three  successive  engagements ;  and 
the  progress  of  Attila  may  be  traced  by  the  fields  of  battle. 

The  two  former,  on  the  banks  of  the  Utus,  and  under  the  walls 

10  Procopius,  de  ASdificiis,  1.  iv.  o.  5.  These  fortresses  were  afterwards 
restored,  strengthened,  and  enlarged,  by  the  emperor  Justinian ;  but  they  were  soon 
destroyed  by  the  Abares,  who  suooeeded  to  the  power  and  possessions  of  the 
Huns. 

*>«  [Batiaria  was  near  the  modern  Ardscher  below  Widdin  (Bononia).] 
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of  Marcianopolis,  were  fought  in  the  extensive  plains  between 
the  Danube  and  Mount  Haemus.  As  the  Romans  were  pressed 
by  a  victorious  enemy,  they  gradually,  and  unskilfully,  retired 
towards  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace ;  and  that  narrow  peninsula, 
the  last  extremity  of  the  land,  was  marked  by  their  third,  and 
irreparable,  defeat.  By  the  destruction  of  this  army,  Attila 
acquired  the  indisputable  possession  of  the  field.  From  the 
Hellespont  to  Thermopylae  and  the  suburbs  of_  Constantinople, 
he  ravaged,  without  resistance,  and  without  mercy,  the  provinces 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Heraclea  and  Hadrianople  might, 
perhaps,  escape  this  dreadful  irruption  of  the  Huns ;  but  the 
words  the  most  expressive  of  total  extirpation  and  erasure  are 
applied  to  the  calamities  which  they  inflicted  on  seventy  cities 
of  the  Eastern  empire.11  Theodosius,  his  court,  and  the  unwar¬ 
like  people,  were  protected  by  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  but 
those  walls  had  been  shaken  by  a  recent  earthquake,  and  the 
fall  of  fifty-eight  towers  had  opened  a  large  and  tremendous 
breach.  The  damage  indeed  was  speedily  repaired ;  but  this 
accident  was  aggravated  by  a  superstitious  fear  that  Heaven 
itself  had  delivered  the  Imperial  city  to  the  shepherds  of 
Scythia,  who  were  strangers  to  the  laws,  the  language,  and  the 
religion,  of  the  Romans.11 

In  all  their  invasions  of  the  civilized  empires  of  the  South, 
the  Scythian  shepherds  have  been  uniformly  actuated  by  a 
savage  and  destructive  spirit.  The  laws  of  war,  that  restrain 
the  exercise  of  national  rapine  and  murder,  are  founded  on  two 
principles  of  substantial  interest :  the  knowledge  of  the  per¬ 
manent  benefits  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  moderate  use  of 
conquest ;  and  a  just  apprehension  lest  the  desolation  which  we 
inflict  on  the  enemy’s  country  may  be  retaliated  on  our  own. 
But  these  considerations  of  hope  and  fear  are  almost  unknown 
in  the  pastoral  state  of  nations.  The  Huns  of  Attila  may, 
without  injustice,  be  compared  to  the  Moguls  and  Tartars, 
before  their  primitive  manners  were  changed  by  religion  and 

31  Septuaginta  civitates  (says  Prosper-Tiro)  deprsdatione  vastatm.  The  Ian 
gn&ge  of  count  Maroellinus  is  still  more  forcible.  Pene  totam  Euxopam,  invasis 
exdsisque  oivitatibus  atque  castellis,  conrasit. 

22  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  vi.  p.  106,  107)  has  paid  great  attention 
to  this  memorable  earthquake ;  which  was  felt  as  far  from  Cone^antinople  as 
Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  is  celebrated  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  In 
the  hands  of  a  popular  preacher,  an  earthquake  is  an  engine  of  admizabk 
effect. 
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luxury ;  and  the  evidence  of  Oriental  history  may  reflect  some 
light  on  the  short  and  imperfect  annals  of  Borne.  After  the 
Moguls  had  subdued  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  it  was 
seriously  proposed,  not  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  passion,  but 
in  calm  deliberate  council,  to  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  populous  country,  that  the  vacant  land  might  be  converted 
to  the  pasture  of  cattle.  The  firmness  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,23 
who  insinuated  some  principles  of  rational  policy  into  the  mind 
of  Zingis,  diverted  him  from  the  execution  of  this  horrid  design. 
But  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  yielded  to  the  Moguls,  the  in¬ 
human  abuse  of  the  rights  of  war  was  exercised,  with  a  regular 
form  of  discipline,  which  may,  with  equal  reason,  though  not 
with  equal  authority,  be  imputed  to  the  victorious  Huns.  The 
inhabitants,  who  had  submitted  to  their  discretion,  were  ordered 
to  evacuate  their  houses,  and  to  assemble  in  some  plain  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  city ;  where  a  division  was  made  of  the  vanquished 
into  three  parts.  The  first  class  consisted  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  and  of  the  young  men  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and 
their  fate  was  instantly  decided:  they  were  either  enlisted 
among  the  Moguls,  or  they  were  massacred  on  the  spot  by  the 
troops,  who,  with  pointed  spears  and  bended  bows,  had  formed 
a  circle  round  the  captive  multitude.  The  second  class,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  young  and  beautiful  women,  of  the  artificers  of 
every  rank  and  profession,  and  of  the  more  wealthy  or  honour¬ 
able  citizens,  from  whom  a  private  ransom  might  be  expected, 
was  distributed  in  equal  or  proportionable  lots.  The  remainder, 
whose  life  or  death  was  alike  useless  to  the  conquerors,  were 
permitted  to  return  to  the  city ;  which,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
been  stripped  of  its  valuable  furniture ;  and  a  tax  was  imposed 
on  those  wretched  inhabitants  for  the  indulgence  of  breathing 
their  native  air.  Such  was  the  behaviour  of  the  Moguls,  when 
they  were  not  conscious  of  any  extraordinary  rigour.24  But  the 
most  casual  provocation,  the  slightest  motive  of  caprice  or 

**He  represented  to  the  emperor  of  the  Moguls,  that  the  four  provinces 
(Petohlei,  Chantong,  Ghansi,  and  Leaotong)  which  he  already  possessed  might 
annually  produce,  under  a  mild  administration,  500,000  ounoes  of  silver,  400,000 
measures  of  rice,  and  800,000  pieces  of  silk.  Gaubil,  Hist,  de  la  DynaBtie  des 
Mongous,  p.  58,  59.  Telutohousay  (such  was  the  name  of  the  mandarin)  was  a 
wise  and  virtuous  minister,  who  saved  his  country,  and  civilized  the  conquerors. 
See  p.  102,  103. 

*  Particular  instances  would  be  endless ;  but  the  ourious  reader  may  oonsult  the 
life  of  Gengisoan,  by  Petit  de  la  Croix,  the  Histoire  des  Mongous,  and  the  fifteenth 
book  of  the  History  of  the  Huns. 
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convenience,  often  provoked  them  to  involve  a  whole  people  in 
an  indiscriminate  massacre ;  and  the  rain  of  some  flourishing 
cities  was  executed  with  such  unrelenting  perseverance  that, 
according  to  their  own  expression,  horses  might  run,  without 
stumbling,  over  the  ground  where  they  had  once  stood.  The 
three  great  capitals  of  Ehorasan,  Maru,  Neisabour,  and  Herat, 
were  destroyed  by  the  armies  of  Zingis ;  and  the  exact  account 
which  was  taken  of  the  slain  amounted  to  four  millions  three 
hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  persons.36  Timur,  or  Tamer¬ 
lane,  was  educated  in  a  less  barbarous  age,  and  in  the  profession 
of  the  Mahometan  religion ;  yet,  if  Attila  equalled  the  hostile 
ravages  of  Tamerlane,36  either  the  Tartar  or  the  Hun  might 
deserve  the  epithet  of  the  Scotjbgb  op  God.37 

It  may  be  affirmed,  with  bolder  assurance,  that  the  Huns  de¬ 
populated  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  by  the  number  of  Homan 
subjects  whom  they  led  away  into  captivity.  In  the  hands  of  a 
wise  legislator,  such  an  industrious  colony  might  have  contributed 
to  diffuse,  through  the  deserts  of  Scythia,  the  rudiments  of  the 
useful  and  ornamental  arts ;  but  these  captives,  who  had  been 
taken  in  war,  were  accidentally  dispersed  among  the  hordes  that 
obeyed  the  empire  of  Attila.  The  estimate  of  their  respective 
value  was  formed  by  the  simple  judgment  of  unenlightened  and 
unprejudiced  Barbarians.  Perhaps  they  might  not  understand 
the  merit  of  a  theologian,  profoundly  skilled  in  the  controversies 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation ;  yet  they  respected  the 
ministers  of  every  religion ;  and  the  active  zeal  of  the  Christian 
missionaries,  without  approaching  the  person  or  the  palace  of 
the  monarch,  successfully  laboured  in  the  propagation  of  the 

*  At  Mara,  1, 800,000 ;  at  Herat,  1,600,000 ;  at  Neighbour,  1,747,000.  D’  Herb* 
lot,  Biblioth^qne  Orientals,  p.  860,  861.  I  use  the  orthography  of  d’  Anville’s  map*. 
It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  the  Persians  were  disposed  to  exaggerate  their 
losses,  and  the  Moguls  to  magnify  their  exploits. 

96  Gherefeddin  Ali,  his  servile  panegyrist,  would  afford  us  many  horrid  examples. 
In  his  camp  before  Delhi,  Timur  massacred  100,000  Indian  prisoners,  who  had 
$miled  when  the  army  of  their  oountrymen  appeared  in  sight  (Hist,  de  Timur  Bee, 
tom.  iii.  p.  90).  The  people  of  Ispahan  supplied  70,000  human  skulls  for  the 
structure  of  several  lofty  towers  (id.  tom.  i.  p.  484).  A  similar  tax  was  levied  on 
the  revolt  of  Bagdad  (tom.  iii.  p.  870) ;  and  the  exact  account,  which  Cherefeddin 
was  not  able  to  procure  from  the  proper  officers,  is  stated  by  another  historian 
(Ahmed  ArabBiada,  tom.  ii.  p.  175,  vers.  Manger)  at  90,000  heads. 

77  The  ancients,  Jornandes,  Priscus,  Ac.  are  ignorant  of  this  epitiiet.  Th* 
modern  Hungarians  have  imagined  that  it  was  applied,  by  a  hermit  of  Gaul,  to 
Attila,  who  was  pleased  to  insert  it  among  the  titles  of  his  royal  dignity.  Masson, 
ix.  28,  and  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  vi.  p.  148. 
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gospel.0  The  pastoral  tribes,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  landed  property,  most  have  disregarded  the  use,  as  well 
as  the  abuse,  of  civil  jurisprudence ;  and  the  skill  of  an  eloquent 
lawyer  could  excite  only  their  oontempt,  or  their  abhorrence.0 
The  perpetual  intercourse  of  the  Huns  and  the  Goths  had  com¬ 
municated  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  two  national  dialects  ; 
and  the  Barbarians  were  ambitious  of  conversing  in  Latin,  the 
military  idiom  even  of  the  Eastern  empire.30  But  they  disdained 
the  language,  and  the  sciences,  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  vain 
sophist,  or  grave  philosopher,  who  had  enjoyed  the  flattering 
applause  of  the  schools,  was  mortified  to  find  that  his  robust 
servant  was  a  captive  of  more  value  and  importance  than 
himself.  The  mechanic  arts  were  encouraged  and  esteemed,  as 
they  tended  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  Huns.  An  architect,  in 
the  service  of  Onegesius,  one  of  the  favourites  of  Attila,  was 
employed  to  construct  a  bath ;  but  this  work  was  a  rare  ex¬ 
ample  of  private  luxury;  and  the  trades  of  the  smith,  the 
carpenter,  the  armourer,  were  much  more  adapted  to  supply  a 
wandering  people  with  the  useful  instruments  of  peace  and  war. 
But  the  merit  of  the  physician  was  received  with  universal  favour 
and  respect;  the  Barbarians,  who  despised  death,  might  be 
apprehensive  of  disease ;  and  the  haughty  conqueror  trembled 
in  the  presence  of  a  captive,  to  whom  he  ascribed,  perhaps,  an 
imaginary  power  of  prolonging,  or  preserving,  his  life.31  The 
Huns  might  be  provoked  to  insult  the  misery  of  their  slaves, 
over  whom  they  exercised  a  despotic  command;33  but  their 


*  The  missionaries  of  St.  Chrysostom  had  converted  great  numbers  of  the 
Scythians,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube  in  tents  and  waggons.  Theodoret,  1. 
▼.  o.  81,  Photius,  p.  1517.  The  Mahometans,  the  Nestorlans,  and  the  Latin  Chris¬ 
tians  thought  themselves  secure  of  gaining  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Zingis,  who 
treated  the  rival  missionaries  with  impartial  favour. 

•  The  Germans,  who  exterminated  Varus  and  his  legions,  had  been  particularly 
offended  with  the  Roman  laws  and  lawyers.  One  of  the  Barbarians,  after  the 
effectual  precautions  of  cutting  out  the  tongue  of  an  advocate  and  sewing  up  his 
month,  observed  with  muoh  satisfaction  that  the  viper  oould  no  longer  hiss. 
Floras,  iv.  12. 

10  Prisons,  p.  59  [p.  86].  It  should  seem  that  the  Huns  preferred  the  Gothic 
an d  Latin  language  to  their  own;  whioh  was  probably  a  harsh  and  barren 
idiom. 

n  Philip  de  Cominee,  in  his  admirable  pioture  of  the  last  moments  of  Lewis  XI. 
(Mdmoires,  1.  vi.  o.  12),  represents  the  insalenoe  of  his  physician,  who,  in  five 
months,  extorted  54,000  crowns,  and  a  rioh  bishopric,  from  the  stern,  avaricious 
tymnt. 

9  Prisons  (p.  61  [p.  88])  extols  the  equity  of  the  Roman  laws,  which  protected 
the  life  of  a  slave.  Ooddere  solent  (says  Tacitus  of  the  Germans)  non  discipline 
el  eeveritate,  sed  impetu  et  irA,  ut  inimicum,  nisi  quod  impune.  De  Moribus 
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manners  were  not  susceptible  of  a  refined  system  of  oppression ; 
and  the  efforts  of  courage  and  diligence  were  often  recompensed 
by  the  gift  of  freedom.  The  historian  Prisons,  whose  embassy 
is  a  coarse  of  curious  instruction,  was  accosted,  in  the  camp  of 
Attila,  by  a  stranger,  who  saluted  him  in  the  Greek  language, 
but  whose  dress  and  figure  displayed  the  appearance  of  a 
wealthy  Scythian.  In  the  Biege  of  Viminacium,  he  had  lost, 
according  to  his  own  account,  his  fortune  and  liberty ;  he  be¬ 
came  the  slave  of  Onegesius  ;  but  his  faithful  services,  against 
the  Romans  and  the  Acatzires,  had  gradually  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  the  native  Huns ;  to  whom  he  was  attached  by  the 
domestic  pledges  of  a  new  wife  and  several  children.  The 
spoils  of  war  had  restored  and  improved  his  private  property ; 
he  was  admitted  to  the  table  of  his  former  lord;  and  the 
apostate  Greek  blessed  the  hour  of  his  captivity,  since  it  had 
been  the  introduction  to  an  happy  and  independent  state ; 
which  he  held  by  the  honourable  tenure  of  military  service. 
This  reflection  naturally  produced  a  dispute  on  the  advantages, 
and  defects,  of  the  Roman  government,  which  was  severely 
arraigned  by  the  apostate,  and  defended  by  Prisons  in  a  prolix 
and  feeble  declamation.  The  freedman  of  Onegesius  exposed, 
in  true  and  lively  colours,  the  vices  of  a  declining  empire,  of 
which  he  had  bo  long  been  the  victim;  the  cruel  absurdity  of 
the  Roman  princes,  unable  to  protect  their  subjects  against  the 
public  enemy,  unwilling  to  trust  them  with  arms  for  their  own 
defence ;  the  intolerable  weight  of  taxes,  rendered  still  more 
oppressive  by  the  intricate  or  arbitrary  modes  of  collection; 
the  obscurity  of  numerous  and  contradictory  laws ;  the  tedious 
and  expensive  forms  of  judicial  proceedings;  the  partial  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice ; .  and  the  universal  corruption,  which  in¬ 
creased  the  influence  of  the  rich,  and  aggravated  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  poor.  A  sentiment  of  patriotic  sympathy  was  at 
length  revived  in  the  breast  of  the  fortunate  exile ;  and  he 
lamented,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  the  guilt  or  weakness  of  those 
magistrates  who  had  perverted  the  wisest  and  most  salatary 
institutions.” 

The  timid,  or  selfish,  policy  of  the  Western  Romans  had 

Germ.  o.  25.  The  Heruli,  who  were  the  snbjeots  of  Attila,  claimed,  and  exercised, 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves.  See  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
seoond  book  of  Agathias. 

"See  the  whole  conversation  in  Prisons,  p.  59-62  [p.  86-88]. 
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abandoned  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  Huns.31  The  loss  of  Treaty  of 
armies,  and  the  want  of  discipline  or  virtue,  were  not  supplied  between 
by  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch.  Theodosius  might  the  110 
still  affect  the  style,  as  well  as  the  title,  of  Invincible  Augustus ;  empin? 
but  he  was  reduced  to  solicit  the  clemency  of  Attila,  who  im-  *'D' 446 
periously  dictated  these  harsh  and  humiliating  conditions  of 
peace.  I.  The  emperor  of  the  East  resigned,  by  an  express 
or  tacit  convention,  an  extensive  and  important  territory, 
which  stretched  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  from 
Singidunum,  or  Belgrade,  as  far  as  Novsb,  in  the  diocese  oftsiitova] 
Thrace.  The  breadth  was  defined  by  the  vague  computation 
of  fifteen  days’  journey;  but,  from  the  proposal  of  Attila  to 
remove  the  situation  of  the  national  market,  it  soon  appeared 
that  he  comprehended  the  ruined  city  of  Naissus  within  the  [NUch] 
limits  of  his  dominions.  II.  The  king  of  the  Huns  required 
and  obtained,  that  his  tribute  or  subsidy  should  be  augmented 
from  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  the  annual  sum  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred ;  and  he  stipulated  the  immediate  pay¬ 
ment  of  six  thousand  pounds  of  gold  to  defray  the  expenses,  casto.oooi 
or  to  expiate  the  guilt,  of  the  war.  One  might  imagine  that 
such  a  demand,  which  scarcely  equalled  the  measure  of  private 
wealth,  would  have  been  readily  discharged  by  the  opulent 
empire  of  the  East ;  and  the  public  distress  affords  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  impoverished,  or  at  least  of  the  disorderly,  state  of 
the  finances.  A  large  proportion  of  the  taxes,  extorted  from  the 
people,  was  detained  and  intercepted  in  their  passage,  through 
the  foulest  channels,  to  the  treasury  of  Constantinople.  The 
revenue  was  dissipated  by  Theodosius  and  his  favourites  in 
wasteful  and  profuse  luxury ;  which  was  disguised  by  the  names 
of  Imperial  magnificence  or  Christian  charity.  The  immediate 
supplies  had  been  exhausted  by  the  unforeseen  necessity  of 
military  preparations.  A  personal  contribution,  rigorously,  but 
capriciously,  imposed  on  the  members  of  the  senatorian  order, 
was  the  only  expedient  that  could  disarm,  without  loss  of  time, 
the  impatient  avarice  of  Attila ;  but  the  poverty  of  the  nobles 
compelled  them  to  adopt  the  scandalous  resource  of  exposing 
to  public  auction  the  jewels  of  their  wives  and  the  hereditary 

*  Nova  iterum  Orient!  aasnrgit  [leg.  ooneorgit]  mine  .  .  .  qnnm  null*  ab 
Occidental  bus  f  errant  or  anxilia.  [Chron.  Gall.  a.  d.  453,  ed.  Mommeen,  Chron. 

Min.  i.  p.  662,  ad  ann.  447.]  Proeper-Tiro  [see  App.  1]  composed  hie  Chronicle 
in  tbe  West,  and  his  observation  implies  a  censure. 
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ornaments  of  their  palaces. 88  HE.  The  king  of  the  Hone 
appears  to  have  established,  as  a  principle  of  national  juris¬ 
prudence,  that  he  could  never  lose  the  property  which  he  had 
once  acquired  in  the  persons  who  had  yielded  either  a  voluntary 
or  reluctant  submission  to  his  authority.  From  this  principle 
he  concluded,  and  the  conclusions  of  Attila  were  irrevocable 
laws,  that  the  Huns  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war  should 
be  released  without  delay  and  without  ransom ;  that  every  Bo- 
man  captive  who  had  presumed  to  escape  should  purchase  hie 
[£t]  right  to  freedom  at  the  price  of  twelve  pieces  of  gold ;  and  that 
all  the  Barbarians  who  had  deserted  the  standard  of  Attila 
should  be  restored,  without  any  promise,  or  stipulation,  of 
pardon.  In  the  execution  of  this  cruel  and  ignominious  treaty, 
the  Imperial  officers  were  forced  to  massacre  several  loyal  and 
noble  deserters,  who  refused  to  devote  themselves  to  certain 
death ;  and  the  Romans  forfeited  all  reasonable  claims  to  the 
friendship  of  any  Scythian  people,  by  this  public  confession  that 
they  were  destitute  either  of  faith  or  power  to  protect  the 
suppliants  who  had  embraced  the  throne  of  Theodosius  .* 
spirit  of  The  firmness  of  a  single  town,  so  obscure  that,  except  on 
man  tinea  this  occasion,  it  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  historian  or 
geographer,  exposed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor  and  empire. 
[Aaemna]  Azimus,  or  Azimuntium,  a  small  city  of  Thrace  on  the  Illyrian 
borders,27  had  been  distinguished  by  the  martial  spirit  of  its 
youth,  the  skill  and  reputation  of  the  leaders  whom  they  had 
chosen,  and  their  daring  exploits  against  the  innumerable  host 
of  the  Barbarians.  Instead  of  tamely  expecting  their  approach, 

*  Aooording  to  the  description  or  rather  invective  of  Chrysostom,  an  auction  of 
Byzantine  luxury  must  have  been  very  productive.  Every  wealthy  house  pos¬ 
sessed  a  semicircular  table  of  massy  silver,  such  as  two  men  could  scarcely  lift, 
a  vase  of  solid  gold  of  the  weight  of  forty  pounds,  oups,  dishes  of  the  same 
metal. 

*  The  articles  of  the  treaty,  expressed  without  muoh  order  or  precision,  may  be 
found  in  Prisons  (p.  84,  86,  86,  37,  68,  [<fco.  fr.  2-4,  and  fr.  8,  p.  81]).  Oount 
Marcellinus  dispenses  some  comfort  by  observing,  1st,  That  Attila  himself 
solicited  the  peace  and  presents  which  he  had  formerly  refused ;  and,  2dlyv  Thai, 
about  the  same  time,  the  ambassadors  of  India  presented  a  fine  large  tame  tiger 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

37  Priscus,  p.  36,  36  [fr.  6].  Among  the  hundred  and  eighty- two  forts,  or  castles, 
of  Thraoe,  enumerated  by  Procopius  (De  Aedificiis,  1.  iv.  c.  xi.  tom.  ii.  p.  92,  edit 
Paris)  there  is  one  of  the  name  of  Ssimontou ,  whose  position  is  doubtfully  marked 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anohialus  and  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  name  and  walls  of 
Azimuntium  might  subsist  till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  but  the  race  of  its  brave 
defenders  had  been  carefully  extirpated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  princes 

[But  the  town  appears  again  in  the  reign  of  Maurice;  and  there — c.  xlvi.  foot¬ 
note  46— Gibbon  corrects  his  statement  here.] 
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the  Azimuntines  attacked,  in  frequent  and  successful  sallies,  the 
troops  of  the  Huns,  who  gradually  declined  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood ;  rescued  from  their  hands  the  spoil  and  the 
captives  ;  and  recruited  their  domestic  force  by  the  voluntary 
association  of  fugitives  and  deserters.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  Attila  still  menaced  the  empire  with  implacable  war, 
unless  the  Azimuntines  were  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  which  their  sovereign  had  accepted.  The 
ministers  of  Theodosius  confessed  with  shame,  and  with  truth, 
that  they  no  longer  possessed  any  authority  over  a  society  of 
men,  who  so  bravely  asserted  their  natural  independence  ;  and 
the  king  of  the  Huns  condescended  to  negotiate  an  equal  ex¬ 
change  with  the  citizens  of  Azimus.  They  demanded  the 
restitution  of  some  shepherds,  who,  with  their  cattle,  had  been 
accidentally  surprised.  A  strict,  though  fruitless,  inquiry  was 
allowed  ;  but  the  Huns  were  obliged  to  swear  that  they  did  not 
detain  any  prisoners  belonging  to  the  city,  before  they  could 
recover  two  surviving  countrymen,  whom  the  Azimuntines  had 
reserved  as  pledges  for  the  safety  of  their  lost  companions. 

Attila,  on  his  side,  was  satisfied,  and  deceived,  by  their  solemn 
asseveration  that  the  rest  of  the  captives  had  been  put  to  the 
sword ;  and  that  it  was  their  constant  practice  immediately  to 
dismiss  the  Homans  and  the  deserters,  who  had  obtained  the 
security  of  the  public  faith.  This  prudent  and  officious  dissimu¬ 
lation  may  be  condemned  or  excused  by  the  casuists,  as  they 
incline  to  the  rigid  decree  of  St.  Augustin  or  to  the  milder 
sentiment  of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Chrysostom  ;  but  every  soldier, 
every  statesman,  must  acknowledge  that,  if  the  race  of  the  Azi¬ 
muntines  had  been  encouraged  and  multiplied,  the  Barbarians 
would  have  ceased  to  trample  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.*8 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  Theodosius  had  pur-  BmbMde* 
chased,  by  the  loss  of  honour,  a  secure  and  solid  tranquillity  ;  or  ETcon* 
if  his  tameness  had  not  invited  the  repetition  of  injuries.  The  rt“ttnopie 
Byzantine  court  was  insulted  by  five  or  six  successive  embassies ; 89 

*  The  peevish  dispute  of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Augustin,  who  laboured,  by  different 
expedients,  to  reconcile  the  seeming  quarrel  of  the  two  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St. 

Paul,  depends  on  the  solution  of  an  important  question  (Middleton’s  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  5-10)  which  has  been  frequently  agitated  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines, 
and  even  by  lawyers  and  philosophers  of  every  age. 

*  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur,  <feo.  o.  xix.)  has  delineated,  with 
a  bold  and  easy  pencil,  some  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  of  the  pride  of 
Attila,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans.  He  deserves  the  praise  of  having  read  the 
Fragments  of  Prisons,  which  have  been  too  much  disregarded. 
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and  the  ministers  of  Attila  were  uniformly  instructed  to  press 
the  tardy  or  imperfect  execution  of  the  last  treaty ;  to  produce 
the  names  of  fugitives  and  deserters,  who  were  still  protected 
by  the  empire  ;  and  to  declare,  with  seeming  moderation,  that, 
unless  their  sovereign  obtained  complete  and  immediate  satis¬ 
faction,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  were  it  even  his  wish,  to 
check  the  resentment  of  his  warlike  tribes.  Besides  the  motives 
of  pride  and  interest  which  might  prompt  the  king  of  the  Huns 
to  continue  this  train  of  negotiation,  he  was  influenced  by  the 
less  honourable  view  of  enriching  his  favourites  at  the  expense 
of  his  enemies.  The  Imperial  treasury  was  exhausted,  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  friendly  offices  of  the  ambassadors  and  their  principal 
attendants,  whose  favourable  report  might  conduce  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace.  The  Barbarian  monarch  was  flattered  by  the 
liberal  reception  of  his  ministers ;  he  computed  with  pleasure 
the  value  and  splendour  of  their  gifts,  rigorously  exacted  the 
performance  of  every  promise  which  would  contribute  to  their 
private  emolument,  and  treated  as  an  important  business  of  state 
the  marriage  of  his  secretary  Constantins.40  That  Gallic  adven¬ 
turer,  who  was  recommended  by  Aetius  to  the  king  of  the  Huns, 
had  engaged  his  service  to  the  ministers  of  Constantinople,  for 
the  stipulated  reward  of  a  wealthy  and  noble  wife ;  and  the 
daughter  of  count  Satuminus  was  chosen  to  discharge  the 
obligations  of  her  country.  The  reluctance  of  the  victim,  some 
domestic  troubles,  and  the  unjust  confiscation  of  her  fortune, 
cooled  the  ardour  of  her  interested  lover ;  but  he  still  demanded, 
in  the  name  of  Attila,  an  equivalent  alliance ;  and,  after  many 
ambiguous  delays  and  excuses,  the  Byzantine  court  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  sacrifice  to  this  insolent  stranger  the  widow  of  Armatins. 
whose  birth,  opulence,  and  beauty  placed  her  in  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  rank  of  the  Roman  matrons.  For  these  importunate 
and  oppressive  embassies,  Attila  claimed  a  suitable  return ;  he 
weighed,  with  suspicious  pride,  the  character  and  station  of  the 
Imperial  envoys ;  but  he  condescended  to  promise  that  he  would 
advance  as  far  as  Sardica,  to  receive  any  ministers  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity.  The  counoil  of  Theodosius 

40  See  Prisons,  p.  69,  71,  72,  &o.  [F.  H.  G.  ir.  p.  98,  97,  98].  I  would  Uin 
believe  that  this  adventurer  was  afterwards  crucified  by  the  order  of  Attila,  oo  a 
suspicion  of  treasonable  praotioeB ;  but  Prisons  (p.  57  [p.  84])  has  too  plainly  dis¬ 
tinguished  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Constantins,  who,  from  the  similar  events 
of  their  lives,  might  have  been  easily  confounded. 
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eluded  this  proposal  by  representing  the  desolate  and  rained 
condition  of  Sardica ;  and  even  ventured  to  insinuate  that  every 
officer  of  the  army  or  household  was  qualified  to  treat  with  the 
most  powerful  princes  of  Scythia.  Maximin,41  a  respectable 
courtier,  whose  abilities  had  been  long  exercised  in  civil  and 
military  employments,  accepted  with  reluctance  the  troublesome, 
and,  perhaps,  dangerous  commission  of  reconciling  the  angry 
spirit  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.  His  friend,  the  historian 
Priscu8,4ii  embraced  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  Barbarian 
hero  in  the  peaceful  and  domestic  scenes  of  life ;  but  the  secret 
of  the  embassy,  a  fatal  and  guilty  secret,  was  entrusted  only  to 
the  interpreter  Vigilius.  The  two  last  ambassadors  of  the  Huns, 
Orestes,  a  noble  subject  of  the  Pannonian  province,  and  Edecon, 
a  valiant  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  the  Scyri,  returned  at  the 
same  time  from  Constantinople  to  the  royal  camp.  Their 
obscure  names  were  afterwards  illustrated  by  the  extraordinary 
fortune  and  the  contrast  of  their  sons ;  the  two  servants  of 
Attila  became  the  fathers  of  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the 
West  and  of  the  first  Barbarian  king  of  Italy. 

The  ambassadors,  who  were  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  The  am- 
men  and  horses,  made  their  first  halt  at  Sardica,  at  the  distance  u*rimh> 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  thirteen  days’  journey,  from  a.d.  448  ' 
Constantinople.  As  the  remains  of  Sardica  were  still  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Romans 
to  exercise  the  duties  of  hospitality.  They  provided,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  provincials,  a  sufficient  number  of  sheep  and 
oxen ;  and  invited  the  Huns  to  a  splendid,  or  at  least  a  plenti¬ 
ful,  supper.  But  the  harmony  of  the  entertainment  was  soon 
disturbed  by  mutual  prejudice  and  indiscretion.  The  greatness 
of  the  emperor  and  the  empire  was  warmly  maintained  by  their 
ministers ;  the  Huns,  with  equal  ardour,  asserted  the  superiority 


41  In  the  Persian  treaty,  concluded  in  the  year  432,  the  wise  and  eloquent 
Maximin  had  been  the  assessor  of  Ardaburius  (Socrates,  1.  vii.  o.  20).  When 
Maroian  ascended  the  throne,  the  office  of  Great  Chamberlain  was  bestowed  on 
Maximin,  who  is  ranked,  in  a  public  ediot,  among  the  four  principal  ministers  of 
state  (Novell,  ad  Calc.  Cod.  Theod.  p.  31).  He  executed  a  civil  and  military 
commission  in  the  Eastern  provinces ;  and  his  death  was  lamented  by  the  savages 
of  Ethiopia,  whose  incursions  he  had  repressed.  See  Prisons,  p.  40,  41. 

42  Prisons  was  a  native  of  Panium  in  Thraoe,  and  deserved,  by  his  eloquence,  an 
honourable  place  among  the  sophists  of  the  age.  His  Byzantine  history,  which 
related  to  his  own  times,  was  comprised  in  seven  books.  See  Fabrioins,  Bibliot. 
Oreo.  tom.  vi.  p.  235,  236.  Notwithstanding  the  charitable  judgment  of  the 
critics,  I  suspect  that  Prisons  was  a  Pagan. 
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of  their  victorious  monarch :  the  dispate  was  inflamed  by  the 
rash  and  unseasonable  flattery  of  Vigilios,  who  passionately 
rejected  the  comparison  of  a  mere  mortal  with  the  divine 
Theodosios ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  Maximin 
and  Priscus  were  able  to  divert  the  conversation,  or  to  soothe 
the  angry  minds  of  the  Barbarians.  When  they  rose  from  table, 
the  Imperial  ambassador  presented  Edecon  and  Orestes  with 
rich  gifts  of  silk  robes  and  Indian  pearlB,  which  they  thankfully 
accepted.  Yet  Orestes  could  not  forbear  insinuating  that  tu 
had  not  always  been  treated  with  such  respect  and  liberality; 
the  offensive  distinction  which  was  implied  between  his  civil 
office  and  the  hereditary  rank  of  his  colleague  seems  to  have 
made  Edecon  a  doubtful  friend,  and  Orestes  an  irreconcileable 
enemy.  After  this  entertainment,  they  travelled  about  one 
(NUehi  hundred  miles  from  Sardica  to  Naissus.  That  flourishing  city, 
which  had  given  birth  to  the  great  Constantine,  was  levelled 
with  the  ground ;  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed  or  dispersed ; 
and  the  appearance  of  some  sick  persons,  who  were  still  per¬ 
mitted  to  exist  among  the  ruins  of  the  churches,  served  only  to 
increase  the  horror  of  the  prospect.  The  surface  of  the  country 
was  covered  with  the  bones  of  the  slain ;  and  the  ambassadors, 
who  directed  their  course  to  the  north-west,  were  obliged  to  pass 
the  hills  of  modem  Servia,  before  they  descended  into  the  flat 
and  marshy  grounds  which  are  terminated  by  the  Danube.  The 
Huns  were  masters  of  the  great  river;  their  navigation  was 
performed  in  large  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single 
tree ;  the  ministers  of  Theodosius  were  safely  landed  on  the 
opposite  bank ;  and  their  Barbarian  associates  immediately 
hastened  to  the  camp  of  Attila,  which  was  equally  prepared  for 
the  amusements  of  hunting  or  of  war.  No  sooner  had  Maximin 
advanced  about  two  miles  from  the  Danube,  than  he  began  to 
experience  the  fastidious  insolenoe  of  the  conqueror.  He  was 
sternly  forbid  to  pitch  his  tents  in  a  pleasant  valley,  lest  he 
should  infringe  the  distant  awe  that  was  due  to  the  royal 
mansion.  The  ministers  of  Attila  pressed  him  to  communicate 
the  business  and  the  instructions,  which  he  reserved  for  the  ear 
of  their  sovereign.  When  Maximin  temperately  urged  the 
contrary  practice  of  nations,  he  was  still  more  confounded  to 
find  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Sacred  Consistory,  those  secrets 
(says  Priscus)  which  should  not  be  revealed  to  the  gods  them- 
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selves,  had  been  treacherously  disclosed  to  the  public  enemy. 
On  his  refusal  to  comply  with  such  ignominious  terms,  the  Im¬ 
perial  envoy  was  commanded  instantly  to  depart ;  the  order  was 
recalled ;  it  was  again  repeated ;  and  the  Huns  renewed  their 
ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue  the  patient  firmness  of  Maximin. 
At  length,  by  the  intercession  of  Scotta,  the  brother  of  Onege- 
sius,  whose  friendship  had  been  purchased  by  a  liberal  gift,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  royal  presence :  but,  instead  of  obtaining 
a  decisive  answer,  he  was  compelled  to  undertake  a  remote 
journey  towards  the  North,  that  Attila  might  enjoy  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  receiving,  in  the  same  camp,  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  empires.  His  journey  was  regulated 
by  the  guides,  who  obliged  him  to  halt,  to  hasten  his  march,  or 
to  deviate  from  the  common  road,  as  it  best  suited  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  King.  The  Romans  who  traversed  the  plains 
of  Hungary  suppose  that  they  passed  several  navigable  rivers, 
either  in  canoes  or  portable  boats ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  winding  stream  of  the  Theiss,  or  Tibiscus,  might  present 
itself  in  different  places,  under  different  names.  From  the 
contiguous  villages  they  received  a  plentiful  and  regular  supply 
of  provisions ;  mead  instead  of  wine,  millet  in  the  place  of  bread, 
and  a  certain  liquor  named  cornus,  which,  according  to  the  report 
of  Priscus,  was  distilled  from  barley.4®  Such  fare  might  appear 
coarse  and  indelicate  to  men  who  had  tasted  the  luxury  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  but,  in  their  accidental  distress,  they  were  relieved 
by  the  gentleness  and  hospitality  of  the  same  Barbarians,  so 
terrible  and  so  merciless  in  war.  The  ambassadors  had  en¬ 
camped  on  the  edge  of  a  large  morass.  A  violent  tempest  of 
wind  and  rain,  of  thunder  and  lightning,  overturned  their  tents, 
immersed  their  baggage  and  furniture  in  the  water,  and  scattered 
their  retinue,  who  wandered  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  un¬ 
certain  of  their  road,  and  apprehensive  of  some  unknown  danger, 
till  they  awakened  by  their  cries  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  village,  the  property  of  the  widow  of  Bleda.  A  bright 
illumination,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  a  comfortable  fire  of  reeds, 

a  The  Huns  themselves  still  oontinued  to  despise  the  labours  of  agriculture ; 
they  abused  the  privilege  of  a  victorious  nation ;  and  the  Goths,  their  industrious 
subjects  who  cultivated  the  earth,  dreaded  their  neighbourhood,  like  that  of  so 
many  ravenous  woIvob  (Prisons,  p.  45  [p.  108]).  In  the  same  manner  the  Sarts 
and  Tadgios  provide  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  for  that  of  the  Uebeo  Tartars, 
their  lazy  and  rapacious  sovereigns.  See  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars, 
p.  433,  455,  Ac. 
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was  kindled  by  their  officious  benevolence ;  the  wants,  and  even 
the  desires,  of  the  Romans  were  liberally  satisfied  ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  singular  politeness  of 
Bleda’s  widow,  who  added  to  her  other  favours  the  gift,  or  at 
least  the  loan,  of  a  sufficient  number  of  beautiful  and  obsequious 
damsels.  The  sunshine  of  the  succeeding  day  was  dedicated  to 
repose  ;  to  collect  and  dry  the  baggage,  and  to  the  refreshment 
of  the  men  and  horses ;  but,  in  the  evening,  before  they  pursued 
their  journey,  the  ambassadors  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the 
bounteous  lady  of  the  village,  by  a  very  acceptable  present  of 
silver  cups,  red  fleeces,  dried  fruits,  and  Indian  pepper.  Soon 
after  this  adventure,  they  rejoined  the  march  of  Attila,  from 
whom  they  had  been  separated  about  six  days  ;  and  slowly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  capital  of  an  empire  which  did  not  contain,  in  the 
space  of  several  thousand  miles,  a  single  city. 

As  far  as  we  may  ascertain  the  vague  and  obscure  geography 
of  Prisons,  this  capital  appears  to  have  been  seated  between  the 
Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  in  the  plains  of 
Upper  Hungary,  and  most  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jazberin,  Agria,  or  Tokay.44  In  its  origin  it  could  be  no  more 
than  an  accidental  camp,  which,  by  the  long  and  frequent 
residence  of  Attila,  had  insensibly  swelled  into  a  huge  village, 
for  the  reception  of  his  court,  of  the  troops  who  followed  his 
person,  and  of  the  various  multitude  of  idle  or  industrious  slaves 
and  retainers.46  The  baths,  constructed  by  Onegesius,  were  the 
only  edifice  of  stone ;  the  materials  had  been  transported  from 
Pannonia ;  and,  since  the  adjacent  country  was  destitute  even 
of  large  timber,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  meaner  habitations 
of  the  royal  village  consisted  of  straw,  of  mud,  or  of  canvas. 
The  wooden  houses  of  the  more  illustrious  Huns  were  built 
and  adorned  with  rude  magnificence,  according  to  the  rank,  the 

44  It  is  evident  that  Prisons  passed  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  and  that  he  did 
not  reaoh  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  Hills.  Agria,  Tokay,  and  Jazberin,  are 
situated  in  the  plains  circumscribed  by  this  definition.  M.  de  Buat  (His  to  ire  deft 
Peoples,  <£c.  tom.  vii.  p.  461)  has  chosen  Tokay ;  Otrokosoi  (p.  180,  apud  Masco u, 
ix.  23),  a  learned  Hungarian,  has  preferred  Jazberin,  a  place  about  thirty -six  miles 
westward  of  Buda  and  the  Danube.  [Jdsz-Berdny.] 

40  The  royal  village  of  Attila  may  be  compared  to  the  city  of  Kar&oorum,  th« 
residence  of  the  successors  of  Zingis ;  which,  though  it  appears  to  have  bean  a 
more  stable  habitation,  did  not  equal  the  size  or  splendour  of  the  town  and 
abbeys  of  St.  Denys,  in  the  thirteenth  century  (see  Rubruquis,  in  the  Histoire  General* 
des  Voyages,  tom.  vii.  p.  286).  The  camp  of  Aurengzebe,  as  it  is  bo  agreeably 
described  by  Bernier  (tom.  ii.  p.  217-285),  blended  the  manners  of  Scythia  with  the 
magnificence  and  luxury  of  Hindostan. 
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fortune,  or  the  taste  of  the  proprietors.  They  seem  to  have 
been  distributed  with  some  degree  of  order  and  symmetry ;  and 
each  spot  became  more  honourable,  as  it  approached  the  person 
of  the  sovereign.  The  palace  of  Attila,  which  surpassed  all 
other  houses  in  his  dominions,  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and 
covered  an  ample  space  of  ground.  The  outward  enclosure  was 
a  lofty  wall,  or  palisade  of  smooth  square  timber,  intersected 
with  high  towers,  but  intended  rather  for  ornament  than  defence. 

This  wall,  which  seems  to  have  encircled  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
comprehended  a  great  variety  of  wooden  edifices,  adapted  to 
the  uses  of  royalty.  A  separate  house  was  assigned  to  each  of 
the  numerous  wives  of  Attila ;  and,  instead  of  the  rigid  and 
illiberal  confinement  imposed  by  Asiatic  jealousy,  they  politely 
admitted  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  their  presence,  their  table, 
and  even  to  the  freedom  of  an  innocent  embrace.  When 
Maximin  offered  his  presents  to  Cerca,  the  principal  queen,  he  [h».  crec&] 
admired  the  singular  architecture  of  her  mansion,  the  height  of 
the  round  columns,  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  wood,  which  was 
curiously  shaped,  or  turned,  or  polished,  or  carved ;  and  his 
attentive  eye  was  able  to  discover  some  taste  in  the  ornaments, 
and  some  regularity  in  the  proportions.  After  passing  through 
the  guards  who  watched  before  the  gate,  the  ambassadors  were 
introduced  into  the  private  apartment  of  Cerca.  The  wife  of 
Attila  received  their  visit  sitting,  or  rather  lying,  on  a  soft 
couch ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  carpet ;  the  domestics 
formed  a  circle  round  the  queen ;  and  her  damsels,  seated  on  the 
ground,  were  employed  in  working  the  variegated  embroidery 
which  adorned  the  dress  of  the  Barbaric  warriors.  The  Huns 
were  ambitious  of  displaying  those  riches  which  were  the  fruit 
and  evidence  of  their  victories :  the  trappings  of  their  horses, 
their  swords,  and  even  their  shoes,  were  studded  with  gold  and 
precious  Btones ;  and  their  tables  were  profusely  spread  with 
plates,  and  goblets,  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  which  had 
been  fashioned  by  the  labour  of  Grecian  artists.  The  monarch 
alone  assumed  the  superior  pride  of  still  adhering  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  Scythian  ancestors.4®  The  dress  of  Attila,  his  arms, 
and  the  furniture  of  his  horse  were  plain,  without  ornament, 

44  When  the  Moguls  displayed  the  spoils  of  Asia,  in  the  diet  of  Tonoat,  the 
throne  of  Zingis  was  still  covered  with  the  original  blaok  felt  oar  pet  on  which  he 
had  been  seated  when  he  was  raised  to  the  command  of  his  warlike  countrymen, 

See  Vie  de  Qengisoan,  l  iv,  c.  9, 
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and  of  a  single  colour.  The  royal  table  was  served  in  wooden 
cups  and  platters ;  flesh  was  his  only  food ;  and  the  conqueror  of 
the  North  never  taBted  the  luxury  of  bread. 

The  b«hm-  When  Attila  first  gave  audience  to  the  Homan  ambassadors 
auuI  to  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  his  tent  was  encompassed  with  a 
unbtm*11  formidable  guard.  The  monarch  himself  was  seated  in  a  wooden 

chair.  His  stem  countenance,  angry  gestures,  and  impatient 
tone  astonished  the  firmness  of  Maximin ;  but  Vigilius  had  more 
reason  to  tremble,  since  he  distinctly  understood  the  menace 
that,  if  Attila  did  not  respect  the  law  of  nations,  he  would  nail 
the  deceitful  interpreter  to  a  cross  and  leave  his  body  to  the 
vultures.  The  Barbarian  condescended,  by  producing  an  ac¬ 
curate  list,  to  expose  the  bold  falsehood  of  Vigilius,  who  had 
affirmed  that  no  more  than  seventeen  deserters  could  be  found. 
But  he  arrogantly  declared  that  he  apprehended  only  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  contending  with  his  fugitive  slaves ;  since  he  despised 
their  impotent  efforts  to  defend  the  provinces  which  Theodosius 
had  entrusted  to  their  arms :  «  For  what  fortress  ”  (added  Attila) , 
••  what  city,  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire,  can  hope 
to  exist,  secure  and  impregnable,  if  it  is  our  pleasure  that  it 
should  be  erased  from  the  earth?  ”  He  dismissed,  however,  the 
interpreter,  who  returned  to  Constantinople  with  his  peremptory 
demand  of  more  complete  restitution  and  a  more  splendid  em¬ 
bassy.  His  anger  gradually  subsided,  and  his  domestic  satis¬ 
faction  in  a  marriage  which  he  celebrated  on  the  road  with  the 
daughter  of  Eslam47  might  perhaps  contribute  to  mollify  the 
native  fierceness  of  his  temper.  The  entrance  of  Attila  into  the 
royal  village  was  marked  by  a  very  singular  ceremony.  A  num¬ 
erous  troop  of  women  came  out  to  meet  their  hero,  and  their 
king.  They  marched  before  him,  distributed  into  long  and 
regular  files ;  the  intervals  between  the  files  were  filled  by  white 
veils  of  thin  linen,  which  the  women  on  either  side  bore  aloft  in 
their  hands,  and  which  formed  a  canopy  for  a  chorus  of  young 
virgins,  who  chanted  hymns  and  songs  in  the  Scythian  language. 
The  wife  of  his  favourite  Onegesius,  with  a  train  of  female 
attendants,  saluted  Attila  at  the  door  of  her  own  house,  on  his 
way  to  the  palace ;  and  offered,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 

47  [Eskam.  ip  f  yafitip  Bvyaripa *E<rxc^u  40o6\cto.  Milman  asks  whether  this  meant 
“  his  own  daughter,  Eskam  ”  or  “  the  daughter  of  Eskam  The  faot  that  Priscos 
passes  no  oomment  is  in  favour  of  the  seoond  interpretation.] 
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country,  her  respectful  homage,  by  entreating  him  to  taste  the 
wine  and  meat  which  she  had  prepared  for  his  reception.  As 
soon  os  the  monarch  had  graciously  accepted  her  hospitable 
gift,  his  domestics  lifted  a  small  silver  table  to  a  convenient 
height,  as  he  sat  on  horseback  ;  and  Attila,  when  he  had  touched 
the  goblet  with  his  lips,  again  saluted  the  wife  of  Onegesius, 
and  continued  his  march.  During  his  residence  at  the  seat  of 
empire,  his  hours  were  not  wasted  in  the  recluse  idleness  of  a 
seraglio ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  could  maintain  his  superior 
dignity,  without  concealing  his  person  from  the  public  view. 

He  frequently  assembled  his  council,  and  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  nations ;  and  his  people  might  appeal  to  the 
supreme  tribunal,  which  he  held  at  stated  times,  and,  according 
to  the  eastern  custom,  before  the  principal  gate  of  his  wooden 
palace.  The  Romans,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  were 
twice  invited  to  the  banquets,  where  Attila  feasted  with  the  The  royal 
princes  and  nobles  of  Scythia.  Maximin  and  his  colleagues  were teMt 
stopped  on  the  threshold,  till  they  had  made  a  devout  libation 
to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  king  of  the  Huns ;  and  were 
conducted,  after  this  ceremony,  to  their  respective  seats  in  a 
spacious  hall.  The  royal  table  and  couch,  covered  with  carpets 
and  fine  linen,  was  raised  by  several  steps  in  the  midst  of  the 
hall ;  and  a  son,  an  uncle,  or  perhaps  a  favourite  king,  were 
admitted  to  share  the  simple  and  homely  repast  of  Attila.  Two 
lines  of  small  tables,  each  of  which  contained  three  or  four 
guests,  were  ranged  in  order  on  either  hand ;  the  right  was 
esteemed  the  most  honourable,  but  the  Romans  ingenuously 
confess  that  they  were  placed  on  the  left ;  and  that  Berio,  an 
unknown  chieftain,  most  probably  of  the  Gothic  race,  preceded 
the  representatives  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian.  The  Bar¬ 
barian  monarch  received  from  his  cup-bearer  a  goblet  filled 
with  wine,  and  courteously  drank  to  the  health  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest,  who  rose  from  his  seat  and  expressed,  in  the 
same  manner,  his  loyal  and  respectful  vows.  This  ceremony 
was  successively  performed  for  all,  or  at  least  for  the  illustrious 
persons  of  the  assembly ;  and  a  considerable  time  must  have 
been  consumed,  since  it  was  thrice  repeated,  as  each  course  or 
service  was  placed  on  the  table.  But  the  wine  still  remained 
after  the  meat  had  been  removed ;  and  the  Huns  continued  to 
indulge  their  intemperance  long  after  the  sober  and  decent 
▼ol.  in. — 30 
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ambassadors  of  the  two  empires  had  withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  nocturnal  banquet.  Yet  before  they  retired,  they  enjoyed 
a  singular  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  of  the  nation  in 
their  convivial  amusements.  Two  Scythians  stood  before  the 
couch  of  Attila,  and  recited  the  verses  which  they  had  com¬ 
posed,  to  celebrate  his  valour  and  his  victories.  A  profound 
silence  prevailed  in  the  hall ;  and  the  attention  of  the  guests  was 
captivated  by  the  vocal  harmony,  which  revived  and  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  their  own  exploits :  a  martial  ardour  flashed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  warriors,  who  were  impatient  for  battle ; 
and  the  tears  of  the  old  men  expressed  their  generous  despair 
that  they  could  no  longer  partake  the  danger  and  glory  of  the 
field.48  This  entertainment,  which  might  be  considered  as  a 
school  of  military  virtue,  was  succeeded  by  a  farce  that  debased 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  A  Moorish  and  a  Scythian  buffoon 
successively  excited  the  mirth  of  the  rude  spectators,  by  their 
deformed  figure,  ridiculous  dress,  antic  gestures,  absurd  speeches, 
and  the  strange  unintelligible  confusion  of  the  Latin,  the  Gothic, 
and  the  Hunnic  languages ;  and  the  hall  resounded  with  loud  and 
licentious  peals  of  laughter.  In  the  midst  of  this  intemperate 
riot,  Attila  alone,  without  a  change  of  countenance,  maintained 
his  stedfast  and  inflexible  gravity;  which  was  never  relaxed 
except  on  the  entrance  of  Irnac,  the  youngest  of  his  sons  :  he 
embraced  the  boy  with  a  smile  of  paternal  tenderness,  gently 
pinched  him  by  the  cheek,  and  betrayed  a  partial  affection, 
which  was  justified  by  the  assurance  of  his  prophets  that  Ira&c 
would  be  the  future  support  of  his  family  and  empire.  Two  day* 
afterwards,  the  ambassadors  received  a  second  invitation ;  and 
they  had  reason  to  praise  the  politeness  as  well  as  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  Attila.  The  king  of  the  Huns  held  a  long  and  familiar 
conversation  with  Maximin ;  but  his  civility  was  interrupted  by 
rude  expressions,  and  haughty  reproaches;  and  he  was  pro¬ 
voked,  by  a  motive  of  interest,  to  support,  with  unbecoming 
zeal,  the  private  claims  of  his  secretary  Constantins.  •*  The 
emperor”  (said  Attila)  “ has  long  promised  him  a  rich  wife: 
Constantins  must  not  be  disappointed ;  nor  should  a  Roman 
emperor  deserve  the  name  of  liar.”  On  the  third  day,  the 

48  If  we  may  believe  Plutarch  (In  Demetrio,  tom.  ▼.  p.  24  [c.  19]),  it  vree  t ks 
oustom  of  the  Scythians,  when  they  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  u 
awaken  their  languid  oourage  by  the  martial  harmony  of  twanging  theix  bc» 
strings. 
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ambassadors  were  dismissed ;  the  freedom  of  several  captives  was 
granted,  for  a  moderate  ransom,  to  their  pressing  entreaties ; 
and,  besides  the  royal  presents,  they  were  permitted  to  accept 
from  each  of  the  Scythian  nobles  the  honourable  and  useful  gift 
of  a  horse.  Maximin  returned,  by  the  same  road,  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  and  though  he  was  involved  in  an  accidental  dispute 
with  Beric,  the  new  ambassador  of  Attila,  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  contributed,  by  the  laborious  journey,  to  confirm 
the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two  nations.4* 

But  the  Roman  ambassador  was  ignorant  of  the  treacherous  conspiracy 
design,  which  had  been  concealed  under  the  mask  of  the  public  Bomam 
faith.  The  surprise  and  satisfaction  of  Edecon,  when  he  contem-  mfot* 
plated  the  splendour  of  Constantinople,  had  encouraged  theA 
interpreter  Vigilius  to  procure  for  him  a  secret  interview  with 
the  eunuch  Chrysaphius,80  who  governed  the  emperor  and  the 
empire.  After  some  previous  conversation,  and  a  mutual  oath 
of  secrecy,  the  eunuch,  who  had  not,  from  his  own  feelings  or 
experience,  imbibed  any  exalted  notions  of  ministerial  virtue, 
ventured  to  propose  the  death  of  Attila,  as  an  important  service, 
by  which  Edecon  might  deserve  a  liberal  share  of  the  wealth 
and  luxury  which  he  admired.  The  ambassador  of  the  Huns 
listened  to  the  tempting  offer,  and  professed,  with  apparent 
zeal,  his  ability,  as  well  as  readiness,  to  execute  the  bloody  deed ; 
the  design  was  communicated  to  the  master  of  the  offices,  and 
the  devout  Theodosius  consented  to  the  assassination  of  his 
invincible  enemy.  But  this  perfidious  conspiracy  was  defeated 
by  the  dissimulation,  or  the  repentance,  of  Edecon ;  and,  though 
he  might  exaggerate  his  inward  abhorrence  for  the  treason, 
which  he  seemed  to  approve,  he  dexterously  assumed  the  merit 
of  an  early  and  voluntary  confession.  If  we  now  review  the 
embassy  of  Maximin,  and  the  behaviour  of  Attila,  we  must 
applaud  the  Barbarian,  who  respected  the  laws  of  hospitality, 

49  The  curious  narrative  of  this  embassy,  whioh  required  few  observations,  and 
was  not  susceptible  of  any  collateral  evidence,  may  be  found  in  Prisons,  p.  49-70 
[fr.  8].  But  I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  same  order ;  and  I  had  previously 
extracted  the  historical  ciroumstanoes,  whioh  were  less  intimately  connected  with 
the  journey,  and  business,  of  the  Roman  ambassadors. 

M  M.  de  Tillemont  has  very  properly  given  the  sucoesBion  of  Chamberlains  who 
reigned  in  the  name  of  Theodosius.  Chrysaphius  was  the  last  and,  according  to 
the  unanimous  evidence  of  history,  the  worst  of  these  favourites  (see  Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  tom.  vi.  p.  117-119.  M4m.  Eeolds.  tom.  xv.  p.  488).  His  partiality 
for  nis  godfather,  the  heresiaroh  Eutychea,  engaged  him  to  persecute  the  orthodox 
party. 
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and  generously  entertained  and  dismissed  the  minister  of  ft 
prince  who  had  conspired  against  his  life.  Bat  the  rashness  of 
Vigilius  will  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  since  he  returned, 
conscious  of  his  guilt  and  danger,  to  the  royal  camp;  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  son,  and  carrying  with  him  a  weighty  purse  o( 
gold,  which  the  favourite  eunuch  had  furnished,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  Edecon,  and  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  guards. 
The  interpreter  was  instantly  seized,  and  dragged  before  the 
tribunal  of  Attila,  where  he  asserted  his  innocence  with  specioos 
firmness,  till  the  threat  of  inflicting  instant  death  on  his  son 
extorted  from  him  a  sincere  discovery  of  the  criminal  transaction. 
Under  the  name  of  ransom  or  confiscation,  the  rapacious  king  of 
Herepri-^ the  Huns  accepted  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  for  the  life  of 
forgives  the  a  traitor,  whom  he  disdained  to  punish.  He  pointed  his  just 
mperor  against  a  nobler  object.  His  ambassadors  Eslaw  and 

Orestes  were  immediately  dispatched  to  Constantinople  with  ft 
peremptory  instruction,  which  it  was  much  safer  for  them  to 
execute  than  to  disobey.  They  boldly  entered  the  Imperial 
presence,  with  the  fatal  purse  hanging  down  from  the  neck  of 
Orestes ;  who  interrogated  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius,  as  he  stood 
beside  the  throne,  whether  he  recognised  the  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  But  the  office  of  reproof  was  reserved  for  the  superior 
dignity  of  his  colleague  Eslaw,  who  gravely  addressed  the 
Emperor  of  the  East  in  the  following  words :  «  Theodosias  is  the 
son  of  an  illustrious  and  respectable  parent ;  Attila  likewise  is 
descended  from  a  noble  race ;  and  he  has  supported,  by  his 
actions,  the  dignity  which  he  inherited  from  his  hither  Mundzuk. 
But  Theodosius  has  forfeited  his  paternal  honours,  and,  by 
consenting  to  pay  tribute,  has  degraded  himself  to  the  condition 
of  a  slave.  It  is  therefore  just  that  he  should  reverence  the 
man  whom  fortune  and  merit  have  placed  above  him ;  instead 
of  attempting,  like  a  wicked  slave,  clandestinely  to  conspire 
against  his  master.”  The  son  of  Arcadius,  who  was  accustomed 
only  to  the  voice  of  flattery,  heard  with  astonishment  the  severe 
language  of  truth ;  he  blushed  and  trembled ;  nor  did  he  pre¬ 
sume  directly  to  refuse  the  head  of  Chrysaphius,  which  Eslaw 
and  Orestes  were  instructed  to  demand.  A  solemn  embassy  , 
armed  with  full  powers  and  magnificent  gifts,  was  hastily  sent  to 
deprecate  the  wrath  of  Attila ;  and  his  pride  was  gratified  by  the 
[Nomas]  choice  of  Nomius  and  Anatolius,  two  ministers  of  consular  cr 
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patrician  rank,  of  whom  the  one  was  great  treasurer,  and  the 
other  was  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  East.  He  con¬ 
descended  to  meet  these  ambassadors  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Drenco ;  and,  though  he  at  first  affected  a  stem  and  hanghty  c?  Drav] 
demeanour,  his  anger  was  insensibly  mollified  by  their  eloquence 
and  liberality.  He  condescended  to  pardon  the  emperor,  the 
eunuch,  and  the  interpreter;  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  peace ;  to  release  a  great  number  of 
captives ;  abandoned  the  fugitives  and  deserters  to  their  fate  ; 
and  resigned  a  large  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  which 
he  had  already  exhausted  of  its  wealth  and  its  inhabitants.  But 
this  treaty  was  purchased  at  an  expense  which  might  have 
supported  a  vigorous  and  successful  war;  and  the  subjects  of 
Theodosius  were  compelled  to  redeem  the  safety  of  a  worthless 
favourite  by  oppressive  taxes,  which  they  would  more  cheerfully 
have  paid  for  his  destruction/1 

The  emperor  Theodosius  did  not  long  survive  the  most  The^  ^ 
humiliating  circumstance  of  an  inglorious  life.  Ab  he  was  Younger 
riding,  or  hunting,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  he  «o.  juiy'as 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  into  the  river  Lycus ;  the  spine  of 
the  back  was  injured  by  the  fall ;  and  he  expired  some  days 
afterwards,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of 
his  reign.8*  His  sister  Pulcheria,  whose  authority  had  been 
controlled  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  eunuchs,  was  unanimously  proclaimed  empress 
of  the  East ;  and  the  Bomans,  for  the  first  time,  submitted  to  a 
female  reign.  No  sooner  had  Pulcheria  ascended  the  throne 
than  she  indulged  her  own  and  the  public  resentment  by  an  act 
of  popular  justice.  Without  any  legal  trial,  the  eunuch  Chry- 
saphius  was  executed  before  the  gates  of  the  city;  and  the 
immense  riches  which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  rapacious 

w  This  secret  conspiracy  and  its  important  consequences  may  be  traced  in  the 
fragments  of  Prisons,  p.  37,  38,  39  [fr.  7 ;  8  ad  init.],  54  [p.  82],  70,  71,  72  [p.  95, 

96,  97].  The  chronology  of  that  historian  is  not  fixed  by  any  precise  date ;  bnt  the 
series  of  negotiations  between  Attiia  and  the  Eastern  empire  must  be  inolnded 
between  the  three  or  fonr  years  which  are  terminated,  a.d.  450,  by  the  death  of 
Theodosias. 

"Theodoras  the  Reader  (see  Yales.  Hist.  Eccles.  tom.  iii.  p.  568)  and  the 
Paschal  Chronicle  mention  the  fall,  without  specifying  the  injury ;  but  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  so  likely  to  happen,  and  so  unlikely  to  be  invented,  that  we  may 
safely  give  credit  to  Nicephoros  Gallistus,  a  Greek  of  the  fourteenth  oentury. 
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favourite  served  only  to  hasten  and  to  justify  his  punishment* 
Amidst  the  general  acclamations  of  the  clergy  and  people,  the 
empress  did  not  forget  the  prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  which 
her  sex  was  exposed  ;  and  she  wisely  resolved  to  prevent  their 
murmurs  by  the  choice  of  a  colleague,  who  would  always  respect 
the  superior  rank  and  virgin  chastity  of  his  wife.  She  gave  her 
hand  to  Marcian,  a  senator,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  the 
nominal  husband  of  Pulcheria  was  solemnly  invested  with  the 
Imperial  purple.  The  zeal  which  he  displayed  for  the  orthodox 
creed,  as  it  was  established  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  would 
alone  have  inspired  the  grateful  eloquence  of  the  Catholics .  But 
the  behaviour  of  Marcian  in  a  private  life,  and  afterwards  on  the 
throne,  may  support  a  more  rational  belief  that  he  was  qualified 
to  restore  and  invigorate  an  empire  which  had  been  almost  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  successive  weakness  of  two  hereditary  monarchs. 
He  was  bom  in  Thrace,  and  educated  to  the  profession  of  arms ; 
but  Mercian’s  youth  had  been  severely  exercised  by  poverty  and 
misfortune,  since  his  only  resource,  when  he  first  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  consisted  in  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which 
he  had  borrowed  of  a  friend.  He  passed  nineteen  years  in  the 
domestic  and  military  service  of  Aspar  and  his  son  Ardaburius : 
followed  those  powerful  generals  to  the  Persian  and  African 
wars ;  and  obtained,  by  their  influence,  the  honourable  rank  of 
tribune  and  senator.  His  mild  disposition,  and  useful  talents, 
without  alarming  the  jealousy,  recommended  Marcian  to  the 
esteem  and  favour,  of  his  patrons ;  he  had  seen,  perhaps  he  had 
felt,  the  abuses  of  a  venal  and  oppressive  administration ;  and 
his  own  example  gave  weight  and  energy  to  the  laws  which  be 
promulgated  for  the  reformation  of  manners.64 

09  Pulcheria  nutu  (says  Count  Marcellinus)  sui  cum  avnritiA  interemptas  ett 
She  abandoned  the  eunuch  to  the  pioUB  revenge  of  a  son  whose  father  had  aofferai 
at  his  instigation. 

04  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  L  i.  o.  4.  Evagrius,  1.  ii.  e.  1.  Theophaoee. 
p.  90,  91.  Novell,  ad  Caloem  Cod.  Theod.  tom.  vi.  p.  80.  The  praises  whict 
St.  Leo  and  the  Catholios  have  bestowed  on  Marolan  are  diligently  tranaaribed 
by  Baronius,  as  an  encouragement  for  future  princes. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

Invasion  of  Oaul  by  Attila — He  is  repulsed  by  Aetius  and  the 
Visigoths — Attila  invades  and  evacuates  Italy — The  deaths 
of  Attila,  Aetius,  and  Valentinian  the  Third 

IT  was  the  opinion  of  Marcian  that  war  should  be  avoided,  as  ahu> 
long  as  it  is  possible  to  preserve  a  secure  and  honourable  both  em- 
peace ;  hut  it  was  likewise  his  opinion  that  peace  cannot  prop**?*  to 
be  honourable  or  secure,  if  the  sovereign  betrays  a  pusillanimous  o*ui  a.d. 
aversion  to  war.  This  temperate  courage  dictated  his  reply  to 
the  demands  of  Attila,  who  insolently  pressed  the  payment  of 
the  annual  tribute.  The  emperor  signified  to  the  Barbarians 
that  they  must  no  longer  insult  the  majesty  of  Rome,  by  the 
mention  of  a  tribute ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  reward  with  be¬ 
coming  liberality  the  faithful  friendship  of  his  allies ;  but  that 
if  they  presumed  to  violate  the  public  peace,  they  should  feel 
that  he  possessed  troops,  and  arms,  and  resolution,  to  repel  their 
attacks.  The  same  language,  even  in  the  camp  of  the  Huns, 
was  used  by  his  ambassador  Apollonius,  whose  bold  refusal  to 
deliver  the  presents,  till  he  had  been  admitted  to  a  personal 
interview,  displayed  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  a  contempt  of  danger, 
which  Attila  was  not  prepared  to  expect  from  the  degenerate  Ro¬ 
mans.1  He  threatened  to  chastise  the  rash  successor  of  Theo¬ 
dosius;  but  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  first  direct  his 
invincible  armB  against  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  empire. 

While  mankind  awaited  his  decision  with  awful  suspense,  he 
sent  an  equal  defiance  to  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  hiB  ministers  saluted  the  two  emperors  with  the 
same  haughty  declaration.  “Attila,  my  Lord,  and  thy  lord, 
commands  thee  to  provide  a  palace  for  his  immediate  recep- 


1  Sm  PriMoa,  p.  89  [<r.  18],  72  [fr.  18]. 
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tion.”2  But,  as  the  Barbarian  despised,  or  affected  to  despise, 
the  Bomans  of  the  East,  whom  he  had  so  often  vanquished,  he 
soon  declared  his  resolution  of  suspending  the  easy  conquest, 
till  he  had  achieved  a  more  glorious  and  important  enterprise. 
In  the  memorable  invasions  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  the  Huns  were 
naturally  attracted  by  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  those  provinces ; 
but  the  particular  motives  and  provocations  of  Attila  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  state  of  the  Western  empire  under  the  reign 
of  Valentinian,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Aetius.8 

oh»rytor  After  the  death  of  his  rival  Boniface,  Aetius  had  prudently 

ietrauon  of  retired  to  the  tents  of  the  Huns :  and  he  was  indebted  to  their 

AgMei  9 

alliance  for  his  safety  and  his  restoration.  Instead  of  the  sup¬ 
pliant  language  of  a  guilty  exile,  he  solicited  his  pardon  at  the 

a.d.  188-464  head  of  sixty  thousand  Barbarians ;  and  the  empress  Placid ia 
confessed,  by  a  feeble  resistance,  that  the  condescension,  which 
might  have  been  ascribed  to  clemency,  was  the  effect  of  weak¬ 
ness  or  fear.  She  delivered  herself,  her  son  Valentinian,  and 
the  Western  empire,  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent  subject ;  nor 
could  Placidia  protect  the  son-in-law  of  Boniface,  the  virtuous 
and  faithful  Sebastian,4  from  the  implacable  persecution,  which 
urged  him  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  till  he  miserably  perished 
in  the  service  of  the  Vandals.  The  fortunate  Aetius,  who  was 
immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  thrice  invested 
with  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  assumed,  with  the  title  of 
master  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  whole  military  power  of 
the  state ;  and  he  is  sometimes  styled,  by  contemporary  writers, 
the  Duke,  or  General,  of  the  Bomans  of  the  West.  His  prudence. 


*  The  Alexandrian  or  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  introduces  this  haughty  mn 
sage  daring  the  lifetime  of  Theodosias,  may  have  anticipated  the  date ;  but  the  duD 
annalist  was  incapable  of  inventing  the  original  and  genuine  style  of  Attila.  {The 
story  is  also  mentioned  by  John  Mala  las.] 

3  The  second  book  of  the  Histoire  Critique  de  l’Etablissement  de  la  Monarchie 
Frangoise,  tom.  i.  p.  189-424,  throws  great  light  on  the  state  of  Gaul,  when  it  was 
invaded  by  Attila ;  but  the  ingenious  author,  the  Abb4  Du  bos,  too  often  bewilders 
himself  in  system  and  conjecture. 

4  Victor  Vitensis  (de  PerBecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  6,  p.  8,  edit.  Ruinart)  calls 
acer  oonsilio  et  strenuus  in  bello ;  but  his  courage,  when  he  became  unfortunate, 
was  censured  as  desperate  rashness,  and  Sebastian  deserved,  or  obtained,  the 
epithet  of  prascem  (Sidon.  Apollinar.  Carmen,  ix.  181  [Isg.  280]).  His  adventure* 
at  Constantinople,  in  Sicily,  Ganl,  Spain  and  Africa,  are  faintly  marked  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Marcellinus  and  Idatins.  In  his  distress  he  was  always  followed  by 
a  numerous  train ;  since  he  could  ravage  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis  and  seise 
the  city  of  Barcelona. 
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rather  than  his  virtue,  engaged  him  to  leave  the  grandson  of 
Theodosius  in  the  possession  of  the  purple ;  and  Valentinian 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  luxury  of  Italy,  while  the 
patrician  appeared  in  the  glorious  light  of  a  hero  and  a  patriot 
who  supported  near  twenty  years  the  ruins  of  the  Western 
empire.  The  Gothic  historian  ingenuously  confesses  that  Aetius 
was  born  for  the  salvation  of  the  Roman  republic ; 6  and  the 
following  portrait,  though  it  is  drawn  in  the  fairest  colours,  must 
be  allowed  to  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  truth  than  of 
flattery.  “  His  mother  was  a  wealthy  and  noble  Italian,  and  his 
father  Gaudentius,  who  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Scythia,  gradually  rose  from  the  station  of  a  military 
domestic  to  the  dignity  of  master  of  the  cavalry.  Their  son, 
who  was  enrolled  almost  in  his  infancy  in  the  guards,  was  given 
as  a  hostage,  first  to  Alario,  and  afterwards  to  the  Huns ;  and 
he  successively  obtained  the  civil  and  military  honours  of  the 
palace,  for  which  he  was  equally  qualified  by  superior  merit. 
The  graceful  figure  of  Aetius  was  not  above  the  middle  stature ; 
but  his  manly  limbs  were  admirably  formed  for  strength,  beauty, 
and  agility ;  and  he  exoelled  in  the  martial  exercises  of  man¬ 
aging  a  horse,  drawing  the  bow,  and  darting  the  javelin.  He 
could  patiently  endure  the  want  of  food  or  of  sleep ;  and  his 
mind  and  body  were  alike  capable  of  the  most  laborious  efforts. 
He  possessed  the  genuine  courage  that  can  despise  not  only 
dangers  but  injuries ;  and  it  was  impossible  either  to  corrupt,  or 
deceive,  or  intimidate,  the  firm  integrity  of  his  soul.”8  The 
Barbarians  who  had  seated  themselves  in  the  Western  provinces 
were  insensibly  taught  to  respect  the  faith  and  valour  of  the 
patrician  Aetius.  He  soothed  their  passions,  consulted  their 
prejudices,  balanced  their  interests,  and  checked  their  ambition. 
A  seasonable  treaty,  which  he  concluded  with  Genseric,  protected 
Italy  from  the  depredations  of  the  Vandals ;  the  independent 
Britons  implored  and  acknowledged  his  salutary  aid ;  the  Im- 

8  Reipublics  Romans  singnlariter  natus,  qni  saperbi&m  Suevorum,  Fran- 
commqne  barbariem  immensis  o&dibns  servire  Imperio  Romano  ooegisset.  Jor- 
nandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  34,  p.  660. 

•This  portrait  is  drawn  by  Renatas  Profutarus  Frigeridas,  a  contemporary 
historian,  known  only  by  some  extracts,  which  are  preserved  by  Gregory  of  Tours 
g.  ii.  c.  8,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  163).  It  was  probably  the  duty,  or  at  least  the  interest,  of 
Kenatus  to  magnify  the  virtues  of  Aetius ;  but  he  would  have  shewn  more  dexterity, 
if  he  had  not  insisted  on  his  patient,  forgiving  disposition.  [See  further  the  pane¬ 
gyric  of  Aetius  by  Merobaudes.  Op.  Appendix  1.] 
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perial  authority  was  restored  and  maintained  in  Gaul  and  Spain ; 
and  he  compelled  the  Franks  and  the  Suevi,  whom  he  had 
vanquished  in  the  field,  to  become  the  useful  confederates  of 
the  republic. 

From  a  principle  of  interest,  as  well  as  gratitude,  Aetius 
assiduously  cultivated  the  alliance  of  the  Huns.  While  he  re¬ 
sided  in  their  tents  as  a  hostage  or  an  exile,  he  had  familiarly 
conversed  with  Attila  himself,  the  nephew  of  his  benefactor; 
and  the  two  famous  antagonists  appear  to  have  been  connected 
by  a  personal  and  military  friendship,  which  they  afterwards 
confirmed  by  mutual  gifts,  frequent  embassies,  and  the  education 
of  Carpilio,  the  son  of  Aetius,  in  the  camp  of  Attila.  By  the 
specious  professions  of  gratitude  and  voluntary  attachment,  the 
patrician  might  disguise  his  apprehensions  of  the  Scythian  con¬ 
queror,  who  pressed  the  two  empires  with  his  innumerable  armies. 
His  demands  were  obeyed  or  eluded.  When  he  claimed  the 
spoils  of  a  vanquished  city,  some  vases  of  gold,  which  had  been 
fraudulently  embezzled,  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  Nori- 
cum  were  immediately  dispatched  to  satisfy  his  complaints;7 
and  it  is  evident  from  their  conversation  with  Maximin  and 
Prisons  in  the  royal  village,  that  the  valour  and  prudence  of 
Aetius  had  not  saved  the  Western  Romans  from  the  common 
ignominy  of  tribute.  Yet  his  dexterous  policy  prolonged  the 
advantages  of  a  salutary  peace,  and  a  numerous  army  of  Huns 
and  Alani,  whom  he  had  attached  to  his  person,  was  employed 
in  the  defence  of  Gaul.  Two  colonies  of  these  Barbarians  were 
judiciously  fixed  in  the  territories  of  Valence  and  Orleans;1 
and  their  active  cavalry  secured  the  important  passages  of  the 


7  The  embassy  consisted  o!  Count  Romulus ;  of  Promotes,  president  of  Norioum ; 
and  of  Romanus,  the  military  duke.  They  were  aceompanied  by  Tatnllus,  an 
illustrious  citizen  of  Petovio  [Pettau]  in  the  same  province,  and  father  of  Orestes, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Count  Romulus.  See  Prisons,  p.  57,  65  [p.  84, 91 J. 
CassiodoriuB  (Variar.  i.  4)  mentions  another  embassy,  whioh  was  executed  by  his 
father  and  Carpilio,  the  son  of  Aetius ;  and,  as  Attila  waB  no  more,  he  could  safely 
boast  of  their  manly  intrepid  behaviour  in  hiB  presence. 

a  Deserts  Valentina  urbis  rura  Alanis  partienda  traduntur.  Prosper.  Tironia 
Chron.  [ad  ann.  440]  in  Historiens  de  Franoe,  tom.  i.  p.  639.  A  few  lines  after¬ 
wards,  Prosper  observes  that  lands  in  the  ulterior  Gaul  were  assigned  to  the 
Alani.  Without  admitting  the  oorreotion  of  Dubos  (tom.  i.  p.  300),  the  reason¬ 
able  supposition  of  two  colonies  or  garrisons  of  Alani  will  oonfirm  his  arguments 
and  remove  his  objections.  [Cp.  Dahn,  Kon.  der  Gennanen,  i.  264.  Von 
Wietersheim  argues  for  only  one  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orleans. 
V 61kerwanderung,  ii.  p.  218  (ed.  Dahn).  The  gratuitous  oorreotion  of  Dubos  was 
Aurtlianae  urbiiJ] 
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Rhone  and  of  the  Loire.  These  savage  allies  were  not  indeed 
less  formidable  to  the  subjects  than  to  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

Their  original  settlement  was  enforced  with  the  licentious 
violence  of  conquest;  and  the  province  through  which  they 
inarched  was  exposed  to  all  the  calamities  of  an  hostile  in¬ 
vasion.*  Strangers  to  the  emperor  or  the  republic,  the  Alani 
of  Gaul  were  devoted  to  the  ambition  of  Aetius ;  and,  though  he 
might  suspect  that,  in  a  contest  with  Attila  himself,  they  would 
revolt  to  the  standard  of  their  national  king,  the  patrician 
laboured  to  restrain,  rather  than  to  excite,  their  zeal  and  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Franks. 

The  kingdom  established  by  the  Visigoths  in  the  southern  The  vat- 
provinces  of  Gaul  had  gradually  acquired  strength  and  maturity ;  Gaol  under 
and  the  conduct  of  those  ambitious  Barbarians,  either  in  peace  Thood©ri°.f 
or  war,  engaged  the  perpetual  vigilance  of  Aetius.  After  the  AD' 
death  of  Wallia  the  Gothic  sceptre  devolved  to  Theodoric,  the 
son  of  the  great  Alaric ;9  10  and  his  prosperous  reign,  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  over  a  turbulent  people,  may  be  allowed  to 
prove  that  his  prudenoe  was  supported  by  uncommon  vigour, 
both  of  mind  and  body.  Impatient  of  his  narrow  limits,  Theo¬ 
doric  aspired  to  the  possession  of  Arles,  the  wealthy  seat  oftAr*i*taj 
government  and  commerce;  but  the  city  was  saved  by  the u.d. iss] 
timely  approach  of  Aetius;  and  the  Gothic  king,  who  had 
raised  the  siege  with  some  loss  and  disgrace,  was  persuaded,  for 
an  adequate  subsidy,  to  divert  the  martial  valour  of  his  subjects 
in  a  Spanish  war.  Yet  Theodoric  still  watched,  and  eagerly 


9  Bee  Prosper  Tiro,  p.  639.  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Avit.  246)  oomplains,  in  the 
name  of  Auvergne,  his  native  country, 

Litorius  Scythioos  equites  tunc  [leg.  turn]  forte  eubaoto 
Coleus  Aremorioo,  Getioum  rapiebat  in  agmen 
Per  terras,  Arverne,  tuas,  qui  proxima  quaque 
Disoursu,  flammis,  ferro,  feritate,  rapinis, 

Delebant,  paoia  fallentes  nomen  inane. 

Another  poet,  Paulinas  of  Perigord,  confirms  the  oom plaint : 

Nam  sooium  vix  ferre  queas,  qui  durior  hosts. 

See  Dubos,  tom.  i.  p.  380. 

10  Theodoric  II.,  the  son  of  Theodoric  I.,  declares  to  Avitus  his  resolution  of 
repairing  or  expiating  the  fault  whioh  his  grandfather  had  committed. 

Qua  noster  peooavit  avus,  quern  fusoat  id  unum, 

Quod  te,  Roma,  oapit. - 

Sidon.  Panegyric.  Avit.  605. 

This  character,  applicable  only  to  the  great  Alaric,  establishes  the  genealogy  of 
the  Gothic  kings,  whioh  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed.  [The  reference  to  Alaric  is 
dear ;  op.  Luetjohann  in  his  ed.  of  Sidonius,  p.  418.  But  aims  is  used  loosely. 
If  Theodoric  L  were  Alario’s  son,  the  fact  must  nave  been  otherwise  known.] 
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seized,  the  favourable  moment  of  renewing  his  hostile  attempts. 
a.d.  135-439  The  Goths  besieged  Narbonne,  while  the  Belgic  provinces  wore 
Martins]  invaded  by  the  Burgundians ;  and  the  public  Bafety  was  threat, 
ened  on  every  side  by  the  apparent  union  of  the  enemies  of 
Borne.  On  every  side,  the  activity  of  Aetius,  and  his  Scythian 
cavalry,  opposed  a  firm  and  successful  resistance.  Twenty 
thousand  Burgundians  were  slain  in  battle ;  and  the  remains  of 
the  nation  humbly  accepted  a  dependent  seat  in  the  mountains 
of  Savoy.11  The  walls  of  Narbonne  had  been  shaken  by  the 
battering  engines,  and  the  inhabitants  had  endured  the  last 
extremities  of  famine,  when  count  Litorius,  approaching  in 
silence,  and  directing  each  horseman  to  carry  behind  him  two 
sacks  of  flour,  cut  his  way  through  the  entrenchments  of  the 
besiegers.  The  siege  was  immediately  raised ;  and  the  more 
decisive  victory,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  personal  conduct  of 
Aetius  himself,  was  marked  with  the  blood  of  eight  thousand 
Goths.  But  in  the  absence  of  the  patrician,  who  was  hastily 
summoned  to  Italy  by  some  public  or  private  interest,  count 
Litorius  succeeded  to  the  command ;  and  his  presumption  soon 
discovered  that  far  different  talents  are  required  to  lead  a  wing 
of  cavalry,  or  to  direct  the  operations  of  an  important  war.  At 
the  head  of  an  army  of  Huns,  he  rashly  advanced  to  the  gates 
CToioaa]  of  Toulouse,  full  of  careless  contempt  for  an  enemy  whom  his 
misfortunes  had  rendered  prudent  and  his  situation  made 
desperate.  The  predictions  of  the  augurs  had  inspired  Litorius 
with  the  profane  confidence  that  he  should  enter  the  Gothic 
capital  in  triumph ;  and  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  his  Pagan 
allies  encouraged  him  to  reject  the  fair  conditions  of  peace, 
which  were  repeatedly  proposed  by  the  bishops  in  the  name  of 
Theodoric.  The  king  of  the  Goths  exhibited  in  his  distress  the 
edifying  contrast  of  Christian  piety  and  moderation ;  nor  did  he 
lay  aside  his  sackcloth  and  ashes  till  he  was  prepared  to  arm  for 
the  combat.  His  soldiers,  animated  with  martial  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  assaulted  the  camp  of  Litorius.  The  conflict  was 
obstinate;  the  slaughter  was  mutual.  The  Roman  general, 

11  The  name  of  Sapaudiae,  the  origin  of  Savoy,  is  first  mentioned  hj  Ammiamu 
Marcellinne  [xv.  11,  17] ;  and  two  military  posts  are  ascertained,  bv  the  Notitia, 
within  the  limits  of  that  province :  a  cohort  was  stationed  at  Grenoble  [Gratiano- 
poUsl  in  Danphin6 ;  and  Ebrednnum,  or  Iverdan,  sheltered  a  fleet  of  small  vessel*, 
whion  commanded  the  lake  of  NeufchSteL  See  Valesios,  Notit.  Gallia  rum,  p.  SOS. 
D’Anville,  Notice  de  l’Andenne  Gaule,  p.  284, 679. 
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after  a  total  defeat,  which  could  be  imputed  only  to  his  unskil¬ 
ful  rashness,  was  actually  led  through  the  streets  of  Toulouse, 
not  in  his  own,  but  in  a  hostile  triumph ;  and  the  misery  which 
he  experienced,  in  a  long  and  ignominious  captivity,  excited  the 
compassion  of  the  Barbarians  themselves.11  Such  a  loss,  in  a 
country  whose  spirit  and  finances  were  long  since  exhausted, 
could  not  easily  be  repaired ;  and  the  Goths,  assuming,  in  their 
turn,  the  sentiments  of  ambition  and  revenge,  would  have 
planted  their  victorious  standards  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhone, 
if  the  presence  of  Aetius  had  not  restored  strength  and  disci¬ 
pline  to  the  Bomans.13  The  two  armies  expected  the  signal  of 
a  decisive  action ;  but  the  generals,  who  were  conscious  of  each 
other’s  force,  and  doubtful  of  their  own  superiority,  prudently 
sheathed  their  swords  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  their  recon¬ 
ciliation  was  permanent  and  sincere.  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  appears  to  have  deserved  the  love  of  his  subjects,  the 
confidence  of  his  allies,  and  the  esteem  of  mankind.  His  throne 
was  surrounded  by  six  valiant  sons,  who  were  educated  with 
equal  care  in  the  exercises  of  the  Barbarian  camp  and  in  those 
of  the  Gallic  schools ;  from  the  study  of  the  Boman  juris¬ 
prudence,  they  acquired  the  theory,  at  least,  of  law  and  justice  ; 
and  the  harmonious  sense  of  Virgil  contributed  to  soften  the 
asperity  of  their  native  manners.14  The  two  daughters  of  the 
Gothic  king  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the 
kings  of  the  Suevi  and  of  the  Vandals,  who  reigned  in  Spain 
and  Africa  ;  but  these  illustrious  alliances  were  pregnant  with 
guilt  and  discord.  The  queen  of  the  Suevi  bewailed  the  death 

u  Salvian  has  attempted  to  explain  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity :  a  task 
which  may  be  readily  performed  by  supposing  that  the  calamities  of  the  wicked 
nre  judgments,  and  those  of  the  righteous,  trials . 

ls - Capto  terrarom  damna  pate  bant 

Litorio ;  in  Bhodanum  proprios  producers  fines, 

Theudorida  fixum ;  neo  erat  pugnare  neoesse, 

Sed  migrare  Getis.  Babidam  trux  asperat  iram 
Victor ;  quod  sensit  Soythioum  sub  moenibus  hostem, 

Imputat ;  et  nihil  est  gravius,  si  foraitan  unquam 
Vince  re  oontingat,  trepido - 

Panegyr.  Avit.  800,  <&c. 

Sidonius  then  prooeeds,  according  to  the  duty  of  a  panegyrist,  to  transfer  the 
whole  merit  from  Aetius  to  his  minister  Avitus. 

14  Theodoric  II.  revered,  in  the  person  of  Avitus,  the  character  of  his  preoeptor. 

- Mihi  Bomula  dudum 

Per  te  jura  placent,  parvumque  ediscere  jussit 
Ad  tua  verba  pater,  docili  quo  prisca  Mctronis 
Carmine  molliret  Scythioos  mihi  pagina  mores. 

Sidon.  Panegyr.  Avit.  495,  Ac. 
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of  an  husband,  inhumanly  massacred  by  her  brother.  The 
princess  of  the  Vandals  was  the  victim  of  a  jealous  tyrant, 
whom  she  called  her  father.  The  cruel  Genseric  suspected 
that  his  son’s  wife  had  conspired  to  poison  him ;  the  sup¬ 
posed  crime  was  punished  by  the  amputation  of  her  nose 
and  ears ;  and  the  unhappy  daughter  of  Theodoric  was 
ignominiously  returned  to  the  court  of  Toulouse  in  that  de¬ 
formed  and  mutilated  condition.  This  horrid  act,  which  must 
seem  incredible  to  a  civilized  age,  drew  tears  from  every  specta¬ 
tor  ;  but  Theodoric  was  urged,  by  the  feelings  of  a  parent  and 
a  king,  to  revenge  such  irreparable  injuries.  The  Imperial 
ministers,  who  always  cherished  the  discord  of  the  Barbarians, 
would  have  supplied  the  Goths  with  arms  and  ships  and 
treasures  for  the  African  war ;  and  the  cruelty  of  Genseric 
might  have  been  fatal  to  himself,  if  the  artful  Vandal  had  not 
armed,  in  his  cause,  the  formidable  power  of  the  Huns.  His 
rich  gifts  and  pressing  solicitations  inflamed  the  ambition  of 
Attila  ;  and  the  designs  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric  were  prevented 
by  the  invasion  of  Gaul.16 

The  Franks  The  Franks,  whose  monarchy  was  still  confined  to  the  neigh- 

nnder  th.  bourhood  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  had  wisely  established  the  right 
of  hereditary  succession  in  the  noble  family  of  the  Merovingians.” 

a.v.  490451  ipke8e  pnjjcgg  were  elevated  on  a  buckler,  the  symbol  of  military 
command ; 17  and  the  royal  fashion  of  long  hair  was  the  ensign 
of  their  birth  and  dignity.  Their  flaxen  locks,  which  they 
combed  and  dressed  with  singular  care,  hung  down  in  flowing 

u  Our  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Theodorio  I.  are  :  Jornandes  de  Babas  Geticis 
o.  84,  86,  and  the  Ohronieles  of  Idatius,  and  the  two  Prospers,  inserted  in  th* 
Historians  of  France,  tom.  L  p.  612-640.  To  these  we  may  add  Salrinn  4* 
Gubematione  Dei,  L  vii.  p.  248,  244,  245,  and  the  Panegyric  of  A  vitus,  by 
8  i  don  i  us. 

16  Beges  Crinitos  [super]  se  creavisse  de  primk,  et  ut  ita  dicam  nobiliori  soonxm 
famili&  (Greg.  Turon.  L  U.  c.  9,  p.  166  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Histortana  of 
France).  Gregory  himself  does  not  mention  the  Merovingian  name,  which  msj 
be  traoed,  however,  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  oentury  as  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  the  royal  family,  and  even  of  the  Frenoh  monarchy.  An  ingeaiozf 
oritio  has  deduced  the  Merovingians  from  the  great  Maroboduus ;  and  be 
dearly  proved  that  the  prinoe  who  gave  his  name  to  the  first  race  was  man 
anoient  than  the  father  of  Childerio.  See  the  M&noires  de  l’Acaddmie  de s  Insorip 
tions,  tom.  xx.  p.  52-90,  tom.  xxx.  p.  557-667.  [The  “  ingenious  critic  "  is  the  Vos 
de  Kivemois.] 

17  This  German  custom,  whioh  may  be  traced  from  Tacitus  to  Gregory  of  Toms 
was  at  length  adopted  by  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  From  a  Ms.  of  tbs 
tenth  oentury  Montfauoon  has  delineated  the  representation  of  a  similar  oerexnoay. 
whioh  the  ignoranoe  of  the  age  had  applied  to  king  David.  8ee  Monuments  d< 
la  Monarohie  Franpoise,  tom.  i.  Discourse  Prdiminaire. 
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ringlets  on  their  back  and  shoulders;  while  the  rest  of  the 
nation  were  obliged,  either  by  law  or  custom,  to  shave  the 
hinder  part  of  their  head,  to  comb  their  hair  over  the  forehead, 
and  to  content  themselves  with  the  ornament  of  two  small 
whiskers.18  The  lofty  stature  of  the  Franks,  and  their  blue 
eyeB,  denoted  a  Germanic  origin ;  their  close  apparel  accurately 
expressed  the  figure  of  their  limbs ;  a  weighty  Bword  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  broad  belt ;  their  bodies  were  protected  by  a  large 
shield ;  and  these  warlike  Barbarians  were  trained,  from  their 
earliest  youth,  to  run,  to  leap,  to  swim ;  to  dart  the  javelin  or 
battle-axe  with  unerring  aim ;  to  advance,  without  hesitation, 
against  a  superior  enemy ;  and  to  maintain,  either  in  life  or 
death,  the  invincible  reputation  of  their  ancestors.19  Clodion, 
the  first  of  the  long-haired  kings  whose  name  and  actions  are 
mentioned  in  authentic  history,  held  his  residence  at  Dis- 
pargum,90  a  village  or  fortress  whose  place  may  be  assigned  be¬ 
tween  Louvain  and  Brussels.  From  the  report  of  his  spies 
the  king  of  the  Franks  was  informed  that  the  defenceless  state 
of  the  second  Belgic  must  yield,  on  the  slightest  attack,  to  the 
valour  of  his  subjects.  He  boldly  penetrated  through  the 
thickets  and  morasses  of  the  Carbonarian  forest;91  occupied toamer*- 
Toumay  and  Cambray,  the  only  oities  which  existed  in  thenacumi 
fifth  century ;  and  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  river 
Somme,  over  a  desolate  country,  whose  cultivation  and  popu¬ 
lousness  are  the  effects  of  more  recent  industry.22  While 

18  Cesaries  prolixa  .  .  .  crinium  flagellis  per  terga  dimissis,  Ac,  See  the  Preface 
to  the  third  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France,  and  the  Abb4  Le  Bee  of  (Dissertat. 
tom.  iii.  p.  47-79).  This  peculiar  fashion  of  the  Merovingians  has  been  remarked 
by  natives  and  strangers ;  by  Prisons  (tom.  i.  p.  60S),  by  Agathias  (tom.  ii.  p.  49 
[L  o.  8])  and  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  iii.  18,  vi.  24,  viii.  10,  tom.  ii.  p.  196,  278,  316. 

[For  the  short  hair  of  the  other  Franks  op.  Claudian’s  detonsa  Sigambria  (in 
Entr.  i.  888)  and  Sidon.  Apoll.  Epist.  8,  9.] 

1M  See  an  original  picture  of  the  figure,  dress,  arms,  and  temper  of  the  ancient 
Franks  in  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (Panegyr.  Majorian.  238-254) ;  and  such  pictures, 
though  coarsely  drawn,  have  a  real  and  intrinsic  value.  Father  Daniel  (Hist,  de 
la  Milloe  Fran^oise,  tom.  i.  p.  2-7)  has  illustrated  the  description. 

MDubos,  Hist.  Critique,  Ac.  tom.  i.  p.  271,  272.  Some  geographers  have 
placed  Dispargum  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine.  See  a  note  of  the  Benedict 
tine  Editors  to  the  Historians  of  Franoe,  tom.  ii.  p.  166.  [Greg.  ii.  9  (p.  77,  ed. 

M.  G.  H.).  The  site  of  Dispargum  iB  uncertain.  Cp.  Longnon,  G6ogr.  de  la 
Gaule,  p.  619.  Some  identify  it  with  Duisburg.] 

s  The  Carbonarian  wood  was  that  part  of  the  great  forest  of  the  Ardennes, 
whioh  lay  between  the  Esoaut,  or  Soheld,  and  the  Meuse.  Vales.  .Notit.  Gall.  p. 

126.  [Cp.  Longnon,  op.  oit.  p.  154.] 

*  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  o.  9,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  166,  167.  Fredegar.  Epitom.  o.  9,  p. 

395.  Gesta  Reg.  Franoor.  o.  5,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  544.  Vit.  St.  Remig.  ab  Hincmar, 
in  tom.  iii.  p.  378. 
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Clodion  lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Artois,22  and  celebrated 
with  vain  and  ostentations  security  the  marriage,  perhaps,  of 
his  son,  the  nuptial  feast  was  interrupted  by  the  unexpected 
and  unwelcome  presence  of  Aetius,  who  had  passed  the  Somme 
at  the  head  of  his  light  cavalry.  The  tables,  which  had  bees 
spread  under  the  shelter  of  a  hill,  along  the  banks  of  a  pleasant 
stream,  were  rudely  overturned;  the  Franks  were  oppressed 
before  they  oould  recover  their  arms,  or  their  ranks ;  and  their 
unavailing  valour  was  fatal  only  to  themselves.  The  loaded 
waggons  which  had  followed  their  march  afforded  a  rich  booty : 
and  the  virgin  bride,  with  her  female  attendants,  submitted  to 
the  new  lovers  who  were  imposed  on  them  by  the  chance  of 
war.  This  advantage,  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  skill 
and  activity  of  Aetius,  might  reflect  some  disgrace  on  the 
military  prudence  of  Clodion ;  but  the  king  of  the  Franks  soon 
regained  his  strength  and  reputation,  and  still  maintained  the 
possession  of  his  Gallic  kingdom  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Somme.2*  Under  his  reign,  and  most  probably  from  the  enter¬ 
prising  spirit  of  his  subjects,  the  three  capitals,  Mentz,  Treves, 
and  Cologne,  experienced  the  effects  of  hostile  cruelty  and 
avarice.  The  distress  of  Cologne  was  prolonged  by  the  perpet¬ 
ual  dominion  of  the  same  Barbarians,  who  evacuated  the  ruins 
of  Treves ;  and  Treves,  which,  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  had 
been  four  times  besieged  and  pillaged,  was  disposed  to  lose  the 
memory  of  her  afflictions  in  the  vain  amusements  of  the  circus.* 
The  death  of  Clodion,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  exposed  his 
kingdom  to  the  discord  and  ambition  of  his  two  sons.  Mero- 
veus,  the  younger,28  was  persuaded  to  implore  the  protection  of 

* - Francos  qua  Cloio  patentes 

Atrebatum  terras  perr&serat. - 

Panegyr.  Majorian.  211 

The  precise  spot  was  a  town  or  village  called  Vicos  Helena  [to.  215];  and 
both  the  name  and  the  place  are  discovered  by  modern  geographers  at  Lent 
[Longnon  suggests  H61enne.  Sirmond  sought  the  place  at  Vieil-Hesdin.]  Set 
Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  246.  Longuerue,  Description  de  la  France,  tom.  ii.  p.  88. 

u  See  a  vague  account  of  the  action  in  Sidonius,  Panegyr.  Majorian.  212-2S0i 
The  French  critics,  impatient  to  establish  their  monarchy  in  Gaul,  have  drawn  e 
strong  argument  from  the  silence  of  Sidonius,  who  dares  not  insinuate  that  thf 
vanquished  Franks  were  compelled  to  repass  the  Rhine.  Dubos,  tom.  i.  p.  322. 

*  Salvian  (de  Gubernat.  Dei,  1.  vi.)  has  expressed,  in  vague  and  declamatory 
language,  the  misfortunes  of  these  three  cities,  which  are  distinctly  ascertained  by 
the  learned  Masoou,  Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  ix.  21. 

*  Prisons,  in  relating  the  contest,  does  not  name  the  two  brothers ;  the  second 
of  whom  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  a  beardless  youth,  with  long  flowing  hair  (Hiifcv 
rians  of  France,  tom.  i.  p.  607,  608).  The  Benedictine  Editors  are  inclined 
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Borne ;  he  was  received  at  the  Imperial  court  as  the  ally  of 
Valentinian  and  the  adopted  son  of  the  patrician  Aetius ;  and 
dismissed  to  his  native  country  with  splendid  gifts  and  the 
strongest  assurances  of  friendship  and  support.  During  his  ab¬ 
sence,  his  elder  brother  had  solicited,  with  equal  ardour,  the  for¬ 
midable  aid  of  Attila ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  embraced  an 
alliance  which  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  and  justified, 
by  a  specious  and  honourable  pretence,  the  invasion  of  Gaul.*7 

When  Attila  declared  his  resolution  of  supporting  the  cause  The  adran- 
of  his  allies,  the  Vandals  and  the  Franks,  at  the  same  time,  and  j»InoeMho 
almost  in  the  spirit  of  romantic  chivalry,  the  savage  monarch Hono 
professed  himself  the  lover  and  the  champion  of  the  princess 
Honoria.  The  sister  of  Valentinian  was  educated  in  the  palace  [Born  *.d. 
of  Ravenna ;  and,  as  her  marriage  might  be  productive  of  some 
danger  to  the  state,  she  was  raised,  by  the  title  of  Augusta,™ 
above  the  hopes  of  the  most  presumptuous  subject.  But  the 
fair  Honoria  had  no  sooner  attained  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age 
than  she  detested  the  importunate  greatness  which  must  for 
ever  exclude  her  from  the  comforts  of  honourable  love ;  in  the 
midst  of  vain  and  unsatisfactory  pomp,  Honoria  sighed,  yielded  u.».  tui 
to  the  impulse  of  nature,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
chamberlain  Eugenius.  Her  guilt  and  shame  (such  is  the  absurd 
language  of  imperious  man)  were  soon  betrayed  by  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  pregnancy  ;  but  the  disgrace  of  the  royal  family 
was  published  to  the  world  by  the  imprudence  of  the  empress 
Placid  ia ;  who  dismissed  her  daughter,  after  a  strict  and  shame¬ 
ful  confinement,  to  a  remote  exile  at  Constantinople.  The 
unhappy  princess  passed  twelve  or  fourteen  years  in  the  irk¬ 
some  society  of  the  sisters  of  Theodosius,  and  their  chosen 

to  believe  that  they  were  the  sons  of  some  unknown  king  of  the  Franks  who 
reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Neoker;  but  the  arguments  of  M.  de  Fonoe- 
magne  (M6m.  de  l’Acad^mie,  tom.  viii.  p.  464)  seem  to  prove  that  the  succession 
of  Clodion  was  disputed  by  his  two  sons,  and  that  the  younger  was  Meroveus,  the 
father  of  Childeric.  [Of  Merovech,  Gregory  says  merely  that,  according  to  some, 
he  was  of  the  race  of  Chlojo  (de  hujus  stirpe).] 

v  Under  the  Merovingian  race  the  throne  was  hereditary ;  but  all  the  sons  of 
the  deceased  monarch  were  equally  entitled  to  their  share  of  his  treasures  and 
territories.  See  the  Dissertations  of  M.  de  Foncemagne  in  the  sixth  and  eighth 
volumes  of  the  Memoires  de  l'Acad&nie.  [Gp.  Waits,  Deutsche  Verfassungs- 
geschicbte,  ii.  i.  139  sqq.] 

*  A  medal  is  still  extant,  which  exhibits  the  pleasing  countenance  of  Honoria, 
with  the  title  of  Augusta;  and  on  the  reverse  the  improper  legend  of  Solus 
fleipublic#  round  the  monogram  of  Christ.  See  Duoange,  Famil.  Bysantin.  p. 

67,  73.  [Obverse  :  D.N.  Ivwr.  Ghat.  Honoria  P.F.  Avo. ;  see  Eckhel,  Doctr, 

Hum.  8, 189.] 

vol.  in.— 31 
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virgins ;  to  whose  crown  Honoris  could  no  longer  aspire,  and 
whose  monastic  assiduity  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  vigils,  she 
reluctantly  imitated.  Her  impatience  of  long  and  hopeless 
celibacy  urged  her  to  embrace  a  strange  and  desperate  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  name  of  Attila  was  familiar  and  formidable  it 
Constantinople ;  and  his  frequent  embassies  entertained  a  per¬ 
petual  intercourse  between  his  camp  and  the  Imperial  palace. 
In  the  pursuit  of  love,  or  rather  of  revenge,  the  daughter  of 
Placidia  sacrificed  every  duty  and  every  prejudice  ;  and  offered 
to  deliver  her  person  into  the  arms  of  a  Barbarian,  of  whose 
language  she  was  ignorant,  whose  figure  was  scarcely  human, 
and  whose  religion  and  manners  she  abhorred.  By  the  minis¬ 
try  of  a  faithful  eunuch,  she  transmitted  to  Attila  a  ring,  the 
pledge  of  her  affection ;  and  earnestly  conjured  him  to  claim  her 
as  a  lawful  spouse,  to  whom  he  had  been  secretly  betrothed. 
These  indecent  advances  were  received,  however,  with  coldness 
and  disdain ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  continued  to  multiply 
the  number  of  his  wives,  till  his  love  was  awakened  by  the 
more  forcible  passions  of  ambition  and  avarice.  The  invasion 
of  Gaul  was  preceded,  and  justified,  by  a  formal  demand  of  the 
princess  Honoria,  with  a  just  and  equal  share  of  the  Imperial 
patrimony.  His  predecessors,  the  ancient  Tanjous,  had  often 
addressed,  in  the  same  hostile  and  peremptory  manner,  the 
daughters  of  China ;  and  the  pretensions  of  Attila  were  not  les 
offensive  to  the  majesty  of  Borne.  A  firm,  but  temperate, 
refusal  was  communicated  to  his  ambassadors.  The  right  of 
female  succession,  though  it  might  derive  a  specious  argument 
from  the  recent  examples  of  Placidia  and  Pulcheria,  was 
strenuously  denied ;  and  the  indissoluble  engagements  o' 
Honoria  were  opposed  to  the  claims  of  her  8cythian  lover.5 
On  the  discovery  of  her  connexion  with  the  king  of  the  Huns, 
the  guilty  princess  had  been  sent  away,  as  an  object  of  horror, 
from  Constantinople  to  Italy ;  her  life  was  spared ;  but  the 
ceremony  of  her  marriage  was  performed  with  some  obscure  and 
nominal  husband,  before  she  was  immured  in  a  perpetual  prison, 
to  bewail  those  crimes  and  misfortunes  which  Honoria  might 

®  See  Prisons,  p.  39,  40  [fr.  15, 16].  It  might  be  fairly  alleged  that,  if  femala 
oould  saooeed  to  the  throne,  Valent  inian  himself,  who  had  married  the  daugb*: 
and  heiress  of  the  younger  Theodosios,  would  have  asserted  her  right  to  tb< 
eastern  empire. 
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have  escaped,  had  she  not  been  bom  the  daughter  of  an 
emperor.*0 

A  native  of  Gaul  and  a  contemporary,  the  learned  and  Attu»  in- 
eloquent  Sidonius,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Clermont,  had  Indeb<?aal 
made  a  promise  to  one  of  his  friends  that  he  would  compose  a  o3elma. 
regular  history  of  the  war  of  Attiia.  If  the  modesty  of  Sidonius  A  D' 461 
had  not  discouraged  him  from  the  prosecution  of  this  interesting 
work,*1  the  historian  would  have  related,  with  the  simplicity 
of  truth,  those  memorable  events  to  which  the  poet,  in  vague 
and  doubtful  metaphors,  has  concisely  alluded.32  The  kings 
and  nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  from  the  Volga  perhaps 
to  the  Danube,  obeyed  the  warlike  summons  of  Attiia.  From 
the  royal  village,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary,  his  standard  moved 
towards  the  West ;  and,  after  a  march  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
miles,  he  reached  the  conflux  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Necker ; 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Franks,  who  adhered  to  his  ally,  the  [bipumhui 
elder  of  the  sons  of  Clodion.  A  troop  of  light  Barbarians,  who  Fr“kB] 
roamed  in  quest  of  plunder,  might  choose  the  winter  for  the 
convenience  of  passing  the  river  on  the  ice  ;  but  the  innumer¬ 
able  cavalry  of  the  Huns  required  such  plenty  of  forage  and  pro¬ 
visions,  as  could  be  procured  only  in  a  milder  season ;  the 
Hercynian  forest  supplied  materials  for  a  bridge  of  boats  ;  and 
the  hostile  myriads  were  poured,  with  resistless  violence,  into 
the  Belgic  provinces.**  The  consternation  of  Gaul  was  uni- 

10  The  adventures  of  Honoria  are  imperfectly  related  by  Jomandes,  de 
Successions  Begn.  o.  97,  and  de  Beb.  Get.  c.  42,  p.  674,  and  in  the  Ghronioles  of 
Prosper  and  Maroellinus;  but  they  cannot  be  made  consistent,  or  probable, 
unless  we  separate,  by  an  interval  of  time  and  plaoe,  her  intrigue  with  Eugenius 
and  her  invitation  of  Attiia. 

11  Exegeras  mihi,  ut  promitterem  tibi  Attiia  bellum  stylo  me  posteris 
intimaturum  .  .  .  cceperam  scribe  re,  sed  opens  arrepti  fasce  perspeoto  taduit 
inohoasse.  Sidon.  Apoll.  1.  viii.  epist.  15,  p.  246. 

w - Subito  cumrupta  tumultu 

Barbaries  totas  in  te  transfuderat  arotos, 

Gallia.  Pugnaoem  Bugum  oomitante  Gelono 
Gepida  trux  sequitur ;  Soyrum  Burgundio  cogit : 

Chun  us,  Bellonotus,  Neurus,  Bastama,  Toringus% 

Bruoterus,  ulvosA  vel  quern  Nioer  alluit  und& 

Prorumpit  Franous.  Ceoidit  oito  seota  bipenni 
Heroynia  in  lintres,  et  Bhenum  texuit  alno. 

Et  jam  terrifiois  diffuderat  Attiia  turmis 
In  oampos  se,  Belga,  tuos. - 

Panegyr.  Avit.  319,  &o. 

[The  Bellonoti  are  unknown.  Cp.  Valer.  Flaccus,  vi.  160 :  Balloniti.] 

"The  most  authentic  and  circumstantial  aooount  of  this  war  is  contained 
in  Jomandes  (de  Beb.  Getiois,  c.  96-41,  p.  662-672),  who  has  sometimes  abridged, 
and  sometimes  transcribed,  the  larger  history  of  Cassiodorius,  Jomandes,  a 
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versal ;  and  the  various  fortunes  of  its  cities  have  been  adorned 
[TrioMM*]  by  tradition  with  martyrdom  and  miracles.*4  Troyes  was 
saved  by  the  merits  of  St.  Lupus  ;  St.  Servatius  was  removed 
[Tancri]  from  the  world,  that  he  might  not  behold  the  ruin  of  Tongres ; 

and  the  prayers  of  St.  Genevieve  diverted  the  march  of  Attila 
[p*ridi]  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  But,  as  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Gallic  cities  were  alike  destitute  of  saints  and  soldiers,  they 
were  besieged  and  stormed  by  the  Huns ;  who  practised,  in  the 
[ucttti]  example  of  Metz,36  their  customary  maxims  of  war.  They  in- 
[ April  ti  volved,  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  the  priests  who  served  at  the 
altar,  and  the  infants,  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  had  bees 
providently  baptized  by  the  bishop ;  the  flourishing  city  was 
delivered  to  the  flames,  and  a  solitary  chapel  of  St.  Stephen 
marked  the  place  where  it  formerly  stood.  From  the  Bhine  and 
the  Moselle,  Attila  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Gaul ;  crossed  the 
Seine  at  Auxerre ;  and,  after  a  long  and  laborious  march,  fixed 
[Anreii*ni]  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Orleans.  He  was  desirous  of 
securing  his  conquests  by  the  possession  of  an  advantageous 
post,  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Loire ;  and  he  de¬ 
pended  on  the  secret  invitation  of  Sangiban,  king  of  the  Alani, 
who  had  promised  to  betray  the  city,  and  to  revolt  from  the 
service  of  the  empire.  But  this  treacherous  conspiracy  was  de¬ 
tected  and  disappointed :  Orleans  had  been  strengthened  with 

quotation  whioh  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat,  may  be  oorrected  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  L  2,  o.  5,  6,  7,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Id&tins,  Isidore, 
and  the  two  Prospers.  All  the  anoient  testimonies  are  collected  and  inserted  is 
the  Historians  of  France ;  but  the  reader  should  be  cautioned  against  a  supposed 
extract  from  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius  (among  the  fragments  of  Fredcg&rius,  too. 
ii.  p.  462),  whioh  often  contradicts  the  genuine  text  of  the  Gallician  bishop. 

u  The  ancient  legendaries  deserve  Borne  regard,  as  they  are  obliged  to  conned 
their  fables  with  the  real  history  of  their  own  times.  8ee  the  lives  of  St.  Lupus. 
St.  Anianus,  the  bishops  of  Metz,  St.  Genevieve,  Ac.,  in  the  Historians  of  France, 
tom.  i.  p.  644,  645,  649,  tom.  iii.  p.  869.  [Hodgkin  places  the  visit  of  txu 
Huns  to  Troyes  on  their  retreat  eastward  after  the  relief  of  Orleans  (ii.  122) 
It  is  impossible  to  base  any  oertainty  on  the  vague  narrative  of  our  authority  (Life 
of  St.  Lupus),  but  he  thinks  that  the  words  “  Rheni  etiam  fluenta  visuxum  ”  loci 
“  as  if  Attila’s  faoe  was  now  set  Rhinewards  See  Appendix  25  ad  fin*] 

r<*The  scepticism  of  the  Count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  tom.  vii.p.  589,  540) 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  principles  of  reason  or  criticism.  Is  not  Gregory 
of  Tours  precise  and  positive  in  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  Metz  ?  At  thi 
distance  of  no  more  than  100  years,  could  he  be  ignorant,  could  the  people  he 
ignorant,  of  the  fate  of  a  city,  the  actual  residence  of  his  sovereigns,  the  kings  oi 
Austrasia?  The  learned  Count,  who  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  apology  et 
Attila  and  the  Barbarians,  appeals  to  the  false  Idatius,  parcena  cintatibus 
German  Its  et  Galli®,  and  forgets  that  the  true  Idatius  had  explicitly  affirmed, 
plurim®  oivitates  effractce ,  among  whioh  he  enumerates  Metz.  [See  Mommsen  s 
edition,  Chron.  Min.  ii.  p.  26.] 
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recent  fortifications  ;  and  the  assaults  of  the  Huns  were  vigor¬ 
ously  repelled  by  the  faithful  valour  of  the  soldiers,  or  citizens, 
who  defended  the  place.  The  pastoral  diligence  of  Anianus,  a 
bishop  of  primitive  sanctity  and  consummate  prudence,  exhausted 
every  art  of  religious  policy  to  support  their  courage,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  succours.36  After  an  obstinate  siege,  the 
walls  were  shaken  by  the  battering  rams  ;  the  Huns  had  already 
occupied  the  suburbs  ;  and  the  people,  who  were  incapable  of 
bearing  arms,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer.  Anianus,  who  anxiously 
counted  the  days  and  hours,  dispatched  a  trusty  messenger  to 
observe,  from  the  rampart,  the  face  of  the  distant  country.  He 
returned  twioe  without  any  intelligence  that  could  inspire  hope 
or  comfort ;  but,  in  his  third  report,  he  mentioned  a  small  cloud, 
which  he  had  faintly  descried  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon. 

“  It  is  the  aid  of  God !  ”  exclaimed  the  bishop,  in  a  tone  of  pious 
confidence ;  and  the  whole  multitude  repeated  after  him,  «  It 
is  the  aid  of  God  ”.  The  remote  object,  on  which  every  eye 
was  fixed,  became  each  moment  larger  and  more  distinct ;  the 
Homan  and  Gothic  banners  were  gradually  perceived ;  and  a 
favourable  wind,  blowing  aside  the  dust,  discovered,  in  deep 
array,  the  impatient  squadrons  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric,  who 
pressed  forwards  to  the  relief  of  Orleans. 

The  facility  with  which  Attila  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  Aiuanoe  of 
of  Gaul  may  be  ascribed  to  his  insidious  policy  as  well  as  to  mans  and 
the  terror  of  his  arms.  His  public  declarations  were  skilfully  ° 
mitigated  by  his  private  assurances;  he  alternately  soothed 
and  threatened  the  Homans  and  the  Goths  ;  and  the  courts 
of  Ravenna  and  Toulouse,  mutually  suspicious  of  each  other’s 
intentions,  beheld  with  supine  indifference  the  approach  of 
their  common  enemy.  Aetius  was  the  sole  guardian  of  the 
public  safety ;  but  his  wisest  measures  were  embarrassed  by  a 
faction  which,  since  the  death  of  Placidia,  infested  the  Imperial 
palace ;  the  youth  of  Italy  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  trum¬ 
pet  ;  and  the  Barbarians  who,  from  fear  or  affection,  were  in¬ 
clined  to  the  cause  of  Attila  awaited,  with  doubtful  and  venal 
faith,  the  event  of  the  war.  The  patrician  passed  the  Alps  at 
the  head  of  some  troops,  whose  strength  and  numbers  scarcely 


"[The  story  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  is  derived  from  the  Life  of  St.  Anianus. 
Orleans  was  not  besieged.  Cf.  Appendix  25.] 
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deserved  the  name  of  an  army.*7  But  on  his  arrival  at  Arles,  or 
Lyons,  he  was  confounded  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Visigoths, 
refusing  to  embrace  the  defence  of  Gaul,  had  determined  to  ex¬ 
pect,  within  their  own  territories,  the  formidable  invader,  whom 
they  professed  to  despise.  The  senator  Avitus,  who,  after  the 
honourable  exercise  of  the  pratorian  Prefecture,  had  retired  to 
his  estate  in  Auvergne,  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  important 
embassy,  which  he  executed  with  ability  and  success.  lie  re¬ 
presented  to  Theodoric  that  an  ambitious  conqueror,  who  aspired 
to  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  could  be  resisted  only  by  the  firm 
and  unanimous  alliance  of  the  powers  whom  he  laboured  to 
oppress.  The  lively  eloquence  of  Avitus  inflamed  the  Gothic 
warriors,  by  the  description  of  the  injuries  which  their  ancestor; 
had  suffered  from  the  Huns ;  whose  implacable  fury  still  pur¬ 
sued  them  from  the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  He 
strenuously  urged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to 
save  from  sacrilegious  violation  the  churches  of  God  and  the 
relics  of  the  saints ;  that  it  was  the  interest  of  every  Barbarian 
who  haul  acquired  a  settlement  in  Gaul  to  defend  the  fields  and 
vineyards,  which  were  cultivated  for  his  use,  against  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  the  Scythian  shepherds.  Theodoric  yielded  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  truth ;  adopted  the  measure  at  once  the  most  prudent 
and  the  most  honourable;  and  declared  that,  as  the  faithful 
ally  of  Aetius  and  the  Romans,  he  was  ready  to  expose  his  life 
and  kingdom  for  the  common  safety  of  Gaul.*8  The  Visigoths, 
who  at  that  time  were  in  the  mature  vigour  of  their  fame  and 
power,  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  signal  of  war,  prepared  their 
arms  and  horses,  and  assembled  under  the  standard  of  their 
aged  king,  who  was  resolved,  with  his  two  eldest  sons,  Torismonc 
and  Theodoric,  to  command  in  person  his  numerous  and  valiant 
people.  The  example  of  the  Goths  determined  several  tribes  cr 
nations  that  seemed  to  fluctuate  between  the  Huns  and  the 

17 - Vix  liqaerat  Alpes 

Aetius,  tenue  et  rarum  sine  millte  duoens 
Kobur  in  auxiliis,  Getieum  male  oredulus  agmen 
Incassum  propriis  prsBsamens  adfore  eastris. 

Panegyr.  Avit.  828, 

m  The  policy  of  Attila,  of  Aetius,  and  of  the  Visigoths,  is  imperfectly  describee 
in  the  Panegyrio  of  Avitus  and  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Jornandes.  The  port 
and  the  historian  were  both  biassed  by  personal  or  national  prejudices.  Th< 
former  exalts  the  merit  and  importance  of  Avitus ;  orbis,  Avlte,  sains,  <tc.  I  Tts 
latter  is  anxious  to  show  the  Goths  in  the  most  favourable  light.  Yet  th ti: 
agreement,  when  they  are  fairly  interpreted,  is  a  proof  of  their  veracity. 
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Homans.  The  indefatigable  diligence  of  the  patrician  gradually 
collected  the  troops  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  formerly 
acknowledged  themselves  the  subjects  or  soldiers  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  but  who  now  claimed  the  rewards  of  voluntary  service  and 
the  rank  of  independent  allies  :  the  Lseti,  the  Armoricans,  the 
IBreones,  the  Saxons,  the  Burgundians,  the  Sarmatians  or  Alani, 
the  Bipuarians,  and  the  Franks  who  followed  Meroveus  as  their 
lawful  prince.  Such  was  the  various  army,  which,  under  the 
conduct  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric,  advanced,  by  rapid  marches, 
to  relieve  Orleans,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  innumerable  host  of 
Attila.®® 

On  their  approach  the  king  of  the  Huns  immediately  raised  Awa** 
the  siege,  and  sounded  a  retreat  to  recall  the  foremost  of  his  plain*  of 
troops  from  the  pillage  of  a  city  which  they  had  already  en-  pig* 
tered.40  The  valour  of  Attila  was  always  guided  by  his  pru¬ 
dence  ;  and,  as  he  foresaw  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  defeat  in 
the  heart  of  Gaul,  he  repassed  the  Seine  and  expected  the 
enemy  in  the  plains  of  Ch&lons,  whose  smooth  and  level  surface 
was  adapted  to  the  operations  of  his  Scythian  cavalry.  But  in 
this  tumultuary  retreat  the  vanguard  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  continually  pressed,  and  sometimes  engaged  the  troops 
whom  Attila  had  posted  in  the  rear;  the  hostile  columns,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  perplexity  of  the  roads, 
might  encounter  each  other  without  design ;  and  the  bloody 
conflict  of  the  Franks  and  Gepidse,  in  which  fifteen  thousand  a 
Barbarians  were  slain,  was  a  prelude  to  a  more  general  and  deci- 

*  The  review  of  the  army  of  Actios  is  made  by  Joraandes,  o.  86,  p.  664,  edit. 

Grot.  tom.  ii.  p.  23,  of  the  Historians  of  France,  with  the  notes  of  the  Benedictine 
Editor.  The  Loeti  were  a  promiscuous  race  of  Barbarians,  born  or  naturalized  in 
Gaul ;  and  the  Riparii,  or  Ripuarii ,  derived  their  name  from  their  posts  on  the 
three  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Moselle;  the  Armoricans  possessed 
the  independent  cities  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  A  colony  of  Saxons  had 
been  planted  in  the  diocese  of  Bayeux ;  the  Burgundians  were  settled  in  Savoy ; 
and  the  Breones  were  a  warlike  tribe  of  Rhsetians,  to  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Con¬ 
stance.  [The  list  in  Jordanes  is  :  “  Franoi,  Sarmatro,  Armoriciani,  Litioiani,  Bur- 
gondiones,  Saxones,  Ripari,  Olibriones,  alisque  nonnulli  Celtic®  vel  Ger- 
znani®  nationes”.  The  Sarmats  are  probably  the  Alans  who  were  settled 
round  Valence ;  the  Liticiani  may  be  the  L®ti ;  the  Ripari  the  Ripuarian  Franks. 

The  Olibriones  are  quite  uncertain.] 

40  Aurelianensis  urbis  obsidio,  oppugnatio,  irruptio,  neo  direptio,  1.  y.  Sidon. 

Apollin.  1.  viii.  epist.  15,  p.  246.  The  preservation  of  Orleans  might  be  easily 
turned  into  a  miracle,  obtained  and  foretold  by  the  holy  bishop. 

41  The  common  editions  read  xoii. ;  but  there  is  some  authority  of  manu¬ 
scripts  (and  almost  any  authority  is  sufficient)  for  the  more  reasonable  number 
of  XTM. 
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sive  action.  The  Gatalaunian  fields 43  spread  themselves  round 
Chalons,  and  extend,  according  to  the  vague  measurement  of 
Jomandes,  to  the  length  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
breadth  of  one  hundred,  miles,  over  the  whole  province,  which 
is  intitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  champaign  country.4*  This 
spacious  plain  was  distinguished,  however,  by  some  inequalities 
of  ground  ;  and  the  importance  of  an  height,  which  commanded 
the  camp  of  Attila,  was  understood,  and  disputed,  by  the  two 
generals.  The  young  and  valiant  Torismond  first  occupied  the 
summit ;  the  Goths  rushed  with  irresistible  weight  on  the  Huns, 
who  laboured  to  ascend  from  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  advantageous  post  inspired  both  the  troops  and 
their  leaders  with  a  fair  assurance  of  victory.  The  anxiety  of 
Attila  prompted  him  to  consult  his  priests  and  haruspices.  It 
was  reported  that,  after  scrutinizing  the  entrails  of  victims  and 
scraping  their  bones,  they  revealed,  in  mysterious  language,  his 
own  defeat,  with  the  death  of  his  principal  adversary ;  and  that 
the  Barbarian,  by  accepting  the  equivalent,  expressed  his  in¬ 
voluntary  esteem  for  the  superior  merit  of  Aetius.  But  the  un¬ 
usual  despondency,  which  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  Huns, 
engaged  Attila  to  use  the  expedient,  so  familiar  to  the  generals 
of  antiquity,  of  animating  his  troops  by  a  military  oration  ;  and 
his  language  was  that  of  a  king  who  had  often  fought  and 
conquered  at  their  head.44  He  pressed  them  to  oonsider  their 
past  glory,  their  actual  danger,  and  their  future  hopes.  The 
same  fortune  which  opened  the  deserts  and  morasses  of  Scythia 
to  their  unarmed  valour,  which  had  laid  so  many  warlike  nations 
prostrate  at  their  feet,  had  reserved  the  joys  of  this  memorable 
field  for  the  consummation  of  their  victories.  The  cautious  steps 
of  their  enemies,  their  strict  alliance,  and  their  advantageous 
posts,  he  artfully  represented  as  the  effects,  not  of  prudence,  but 


•  Chalons  or  Duro-Catalaantun,  afterwards  Catalauni,  bad  formerly  made  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Rheims,  from  whence  it  is  distant  only  twenty-seven  miles. 
See  Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  136.  D’Anvillet  Notice  de  l’Anoienne  Gaule,  p.  212, 
279.  [See  Appendix  25.] 

48  The  name  of  Campania,  or  Champagne,  is  frequently  mentioned  bv  Gregory 
of  Tours ;  and  that  great  provinoe,  of  which  Rheims  was  the  capital,  obeyed  the 
oommand  of  a  duke.  Vales.  Notit.  p.  120-123. 

44 1  am  sensible  that  these  military  orations  are  usually  composed  by  the  histo¬ 
rian  ;  yet  the  old  Ostrogoths,  who  had  served  under  Attila,  might  repeat  hit  dis¬ 
course  to  Cassiodorius :  the  ideas,  and  even  the  expressions,  have  an  original 
Scythian  cast ;  and  I  doubt  whether  an  Italian  of  the  sixth  century  would  ha v* 
thought  of  the  hujus  oertaminis  gaudia. 
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of  fear.  The  Visigoths  alone  were  the  strength  and  nerves  of 
the  opposite  army ;  and  the  Huns  might  Beeurely  trample  on 
the  degenerate  Romans,  whose  close  and  compact  order  betrayed 
their  apprehensions,  and  who  were  equally  incapable  of  sup* 
porting  the  dangers  or  the  fatigues  of  a  day  of  battle.  The 
doctrine  of  predestination,  so  favourable  to  martial  virtue,  was 
carefully  inculcated  by  the  king  of  the  Huns,  who  assured  his 
subjects  that  the  warriors,  protected  by  Heaven,  were  safe  and 
invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy ;  but  that  the  unerr¬ 
ing  Fates  would  strike  their  victims  in  the  bosom  of  inglorious 
peace.  “I  myself,”  continued  Attila,  “will  throw  the  first 
javelin,  and  the  wretch  who  refuses  to  imitate  the  example  of 
his  sovereign  is  devoted  to  inevitable  death.”  The  spirit  of  the 
Barbarians  was  rekindled  by  the  presence,  the  voice,  and  the 
example,  of  their  intrepid  leader ;  and  Attila,  yielding  to  their 
impatience,  immediately  formed  his  order  of  battle.  At  the 
head  of  his  brave  and  faithful  Huns  he  occupied  in  person  the 
centre  of  the  line.  The  nations  subject  to  his  empire,  the 
Rugians,  the  Heruli,  the  Thuringians,  the  Franks,  the  Burgun¬ 
dians,  were  extended,  on  either  hand,  over  the  ample  space  of 
the  Catalaunian  fields;  the  right  wing  was  commanded  by 
Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidse ;  and  the  three  valiant  brothers 
who  reigned  over  the  Ostrogoths  were  posted  on  the  left  to 
oppose  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Visigoths.  The  disposition  of 
the  allies  was  regulated  by  a  different  principle.  Sangiban,  the 
faithless  king  of  the  Alani,  was  placed  in  the  centre ;  where  his 
motions  might  be  strictly  watched,  and  his  treachery  might  be 
instantly  punished.  Aetius  assumed  the  command  of  the  left, 
and  Theodoric  of  the  right  wing ;  while  Torismond  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  the  heights  which  appear  to  have  stretched  on 
the  flank,  and  perhaps  the  rear,  of  the  Scythian  army.  The 
nations  from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic  were  assembled  on  the 
plain  of  Chalons ;  but  many  of  these  nations  had  been  divided 
by  faction,  or  conquest,  or  emigration ;  and  the  appearanoe  of 
similar  arms  and  ensigns,  which  threatened  each  other,  pre¬ 
sented  the  image  of  a  civil  war. 

The  discipline  and  tactics  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  form  an  Battle  of 
interesting  part  of  their  national  manners.  The  attentive  study  tsnn^m 
of  the  military  operations  of  Xenophon,  or  Csesar,  or  Frederic, u!«i] 
when  they  are  described  by  the  same  genius  which  conceived 
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and  executed  them,  may  tend  to  improve  (if  such  improvement 
can  be  wished)  the  art  of  destroying  the  human  species.  Bat 
the  battle  of  Chalons  can  only  excite  our  curiosity  by  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  object ;  since  it  was  decided  by  the  blind  impetu¬ 
osity  of  Barbarians,  and  has  been  related  by  partial  writers,  whose 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  profession  secluded  them  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  military  affairs.  Cassiodorius,  however,  had  familiarly 
conversed  with  many  Gothic  warriors,  who  served  in  that  memor¬ 
able  engagement ;  «  a  conflict,”  as  they  informed  him,  •*  fierce, 
various,  obstinate  and  bloody ;  such  as  could  not  be  paralleled 
either  in  the  present  or  in  past  ages  The  number  of  the  slain 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  or,  according 
to  another  account,  three  hundred  thousand  persons;46  and 
these  incredible  exaggerations  suppose  a  real  and  effective  loss, 
sufficient  to  justify  the  historian’s  remark  that  whole  generations 
may  be  swept  away,  by  the  madness  of  kings,  in  the  space  of  a 
single  hour.  After  the  mutual  and  repeated  discharge  of  missile 
weapons,  in  which  the  archers  of  Scythia  might  signalize  their 
superior  dexterity,  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  two  armies 
were  furiously  mingled  in  closer  combat.  The  Huns,  who  fought 
under  the  eyes  of  their  king,  pierced  through  the  feeble  and 
doubtful  centre  of  the  allies,  separated  their  wings  from  each 
other,  and  wheeling,  with  a  rapid  effort,  to  the  left,  directed 
their  whole  force  against  the  Visigoths.  As  Theodoric  rode 
along  the  ranks  to  animate  his  troops,  he  received  a  mortal 
stroke  from  the  javelin  of  Andages,  a  noble  Ostrogoth,  and 
immediately  fell  from  his  horse.  The  wounded  king  was 
oppressed  in  the  general  disorder,  and  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  his  own  cavalry ;  and  this  important  death  served  to  explain 
the  ambiguous  prophecy  of  the  haruspices.  Attila  already  ex¬ 
ulted  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  when  the  valiant  Torismond 
descended  from  the  hills,  and  verified  the  remainder  of  the 
prediction.  The  Visigoths,  who  had  been  thrown  into  con¬ 
fusion  by  the  flight,  or  defection,  of  the  Alani,  gradually  restored 

4>  The  expressions  of  Jonmndes,  or  rather  of  Cassiodorius  [Mommsen,  Pref.  to  «d 
of  Jordanes,  p.  xxxvi.,  regards  Prisons  as  the  source],  are  extremely  strong.  Bell  ms 
atrox,  multiplex,  immane,  pertinax,  oui  simili  nulla  usquam  n&xrat  antiquitaa :  obi 
tali  a  gesta  referuntur,  ut  nihil  esset  quod  in  vit&  su4  oonspieere  potuisset  egragiua 
qui  hujus  miraouli  privaretur  aspectu.  Dubos  (Hist.  Critique,  tom.  i.  p.  392,  393) 
attempts  to  reooncile  the  162,000  of  Jornandes  with  the  300,000  of  Idatius  and 
Isidore,  by  supposing  that  the  larger  number  included  the  total  destruction  of  the 
war,  the  effects  of  disease,  the  slaughter  of  the  unarmed  people,  Ac. 
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their  order  of  battle ;  and  the  Huns  were  undoubtedly  van¬ 
quished,  since  Attila  was  compelled  to  retreat.  He  had  ex¬ 
posed  his  person  with  the  rashness  of  a  private  soldier ;  but  the 
intrepid  troops  of  the  centre  had  pushed  forwards  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  line ;  their  attack  was  faintly  supported ;  their  flanks 
were  unguarded  ;  and  the  conquerors  of  Scythia  and  Germany 
were  saved  by  the  approach  of  the  night  from  a  total  defeat. 

They  retired  within  the  circle  of  waggons  that  fortified  their 
camp ;  and  the  dismounted  squadrons  prepared  themselves  for  a 
defence,  to  which  neither  their  arms  nor  their  temper  were 
adapted.  The  event  was  doubtful ;  but  Attila  had  secured  a  last 
and  honourable  resource.  The  saddles  and  rich  furniture  of  the 
cavalry  were  collected  by  his  order  into  a  funeral  pile ;  and  the 
magnanimous  Barbarian  had  resolved,  if  his  intrenchments 
should  be  forced,  to  rush  headlong  into  the  flames,  and  to 
deprive  his  enemies  of  the  glory  which  they  might  have 
acquired  by  the  death  or  captivity  of  Attila.46 

But  his  enemies  had  passed  the  night  in  equal  disorder  and  Batrat 
anxiety.  The  inconsiderate  courage  of  Torismond  was  tempted 
to  urge  the  pursuit,  till  he  unexpectedly  found  himself,  with  a 
few  followers,  in  the  midst  of  the  Scythian  waggons.  In  the 
confusion  of  a  nocturnal  combat,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse ; 
and  the  Gothic  prince  must  have  perished  like  his  father,  if  his 
youthful  strength,  and  the  intrepid  zeal  of  his  companions,  had 
not  rescued  him  from  this  dangerous  situation.  In  the  same 
manner,  but  on  the  left  of  the  line,  Aetius  himself,  separated 
from  his  allies,  ignorant  of  their  victory,  and  anxious  for  their 
fate,  encountered  and  escaped  the  hostile  troops  that  were 
scattered  over  the  plains  of  Chalons ;  and  at  length  reached  the 
camp  of  the  Goths,  which  he  could  only  fortify  with  a  slight 
rampart  of  shields,  till  the  dawn  of  day.  The  Imperial  general 
was  soon  satisfied  of  the  defeat  of  Attila,  who  still  remained 
inactive  within  his  intrenchments ;  and,  when  he  contemplated 
the  bloody  scene,  he  observed,  with  secret  satisfaction,  that  the 
loss  had  principally  fallen  on  the  Barbarians.  The  body  of 
Theodoric,  pierced  with  honourable  wounds,  was  discovered 
under  a  heap  of  the  slain :  his  subjects  bewailed  the  death  of 

*  The  Count  de  Boat  (Hist,  dee  Peoples,  Ao.  tom.  vii.  p.  564-578),  still  depending 
on  the  false,  and  again  rejeoting  the  true,  Idatius,  has  divided  the  defeat  of  Attila 
into  two  great  battles :  the  former  near  Orleans,  the  latter  in  Ohampagne :  in  the 
one,  Theodorio  was  slain ;  in  the  other,  he  was  revenged. 
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their  king  and  father ;  but  their  tears  were  mingled  with  songs 
and  acclamations,  and  his  funeral  rites  were  performed  in  the 
face  of  a  vanquished  enemy.  The  Goths,  clashing  their  arms, 
elevated  on  a  buckler  his  eldest  son  Torismond,  to  whom  they 
justly  ascribed  the  glory  of  their  success;  and  the  new  king 
aocepted  the  obligation  of  revenge  as  a  sacred  portion  of  his 
paternal  inheritance.  Yet  the  Goths  themselves  were  astonished 
by  the  fierce  and  undaunted  aspect  of  their  formidable  antagonist ; 
and  their  historian  has  compared  Attila  to  a  lion  encompassed  in 
his  den,  and  threatening  his  hunters  with  redoubled  fury.  The 
kings  and  nations,  who  might  have  deserted  his  standard  in  the 
hour  of  distress,  were  made  sensible  that  the  displeasure  of 
their  monarch  was  the  most  imminent  and  inevitable  danger. 
All  his  instruments  of  martial  music  incessantly  sounded  a  loud 
and  animating  strain  of  defiance ;  and  the  foremost  troops  who 
advanced  to  the  assault  were  checked,  or  destroyed,  by  showers 
of  arrows  from  every  side  of  the  intrenchments.  It  was 
determined  in  a  general  council  of  war,  to  besiege  the  king  of 
the  Huns  in  his  camp,  to  intercept  his  provisions,  and  to  reduce 
him  to  the  alternative  of  a  disgraceful  treaty  or  an  unequal 
combat.  But  the  impatience  of  the  Barbarians  soon  disdained 
these  cautious  and  dilatory  measures ;  and  the  mature  policy  of 
Aetius  was  apprehensive  that,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  Huns, 
the  republic  would  be  oppressed  by  the  pride  and  power  of  the 
Gothic  nation.  The  patrician  exerted  the  superior  ascendant  of 
authority  and  reason,  to  calm  the  passions  which  the  son  of 
Theodoric  considered  as  a  duty;  represented,  with  seeming 
affection,  and  real  truth,  the  dangers  of  absence  and  delay ;  and 
persuaded  Torismond  to  disappoint,  by  his  speedy  return,  the 
ambitious  designs  of  his  brothers,  who  might  occupy  the  throne 
and  treasures  of  Toulouse.47  After  the  departure  of  the  Goths 
and  the  separation  of  the  allied  army,  Attila  was  surprised  at 
the  vast  silence  that  reigned  over  the  plains  of  Chalons ;  the 
suspicion  of  some  hostile  stratagem  detained  hiiri  several  days 

47  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  o.  41,  p.  071.  The  policy  of  Aetius  and  the 
behaviour  of  Torismond  are  extremely  natural;  and  the  patrician,  according  to 
Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  7,  p.  163),  dismissed  the  prinoe  of  the  Franks,  by 
suggesting  to  him  a  similar  apprehension.  The  false  Idatius  ridiculously  pretends 
that  Aetius  paid  &  clandestine  nocturnal  visit  to  the  kings  of  the  Huns  and  of  the 
Visigoths ;  horn  eaoh  of  whom  he  obtained  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  pieoes  of  gold 
as  the  price  of  an  undisturbed  retreat. 
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■within  the  circle  of  his  waggons ;  and  his  retreat  beyond  the 
Rhine  confessed  the  last  victory  which  was  achieved  in  the  name 
of  the  Western  empire.  Meroveus  and  his  Franks,  observing  a 
prudent  distance,  and  magnifying  the  opinion  of  their  strength 
by  the  numerous  fires  which  they  kindled  every  night,  con¬ 
tinued  to  follow  the  rear  of  the  Huns,  till  they  reached  the 
confines  of  Thuringia.  The  Thuringians  served  in  the  army  of 
Attila ;  they  traversed,  both  in  their  march  and  in  their  return, 
the  territories  of  the  Franks ;  and  it  was  perhaps  in  this  war  that 
they  exercised  the  cruelties  which,  about  fourscore  years  after¬ 
wards,  were  revenged  by  the  son  of  Clovis.  They  massacred 
their  hostages,  as  well  as  their  captives:  two  hundred  young 
maidens  were  tortured  with  exquisite  and  unrelenting  rage; 
their  bodies  were  tom  asunder  by  wild  horses,  or  their  bones 
were  crushed  under  the  weight  of  rolling  waggons ;  and  their 
unburied  limbs  were  abandoned  on  the  public  roads,  as  a  prey 
to  dogs  and  vultures.  Such  were  those  savage  ancestors,  whose 
imaginary  virtues  have  sometimes  excited  the  praise  and  envy 
of  civilised  ages.48 

Neither  the  spirit  nor  the  forces  nor  the  reputation  of  Attila  inwion  of 
were  impaired  by  the  failure  of  the  Gallic  expedition.  In  the  amiL. 
ensuing  spring,  he  repeated  his  demand  of  the  princess  Honoria 
and  her  patrimonial  treasures.481  The  demand  was  again  re¬ 
jected,  or  eluded ;  and  the  indignant  lover  immediately  took  the 
field,  passed  the  Alps,  invaded  Italy,  and  besieged  Aquileia  with 
an  innumerable  host  of  Barbarisms.  Those  Barbarians  were  un¬ 
skilled  in  the  methods  of  conducting  a  regular  siege,  which, 
even  among  the  ancients,  required  some  knowledge,  or  at  least 
some  practice,  of  the  mechanic  arts.  But  the  labour  of  many 
thousand  provincials  and  captives,  whose  lives  were  sacrificed 
without  pity,  might  execute  the  most  painful  and  dangerous 
work.  The  skill  of  the  Roman  artists  might  be  corrupted  to 
the  destruction  of  their  country.  The  walls  of  Aquileia  were 
assaulted  by  a  formidable  train  of  battering  rams,  moveable 


48  These  cruelties,  which  are  passionately  deplored  by  Theodoric,  the  son  of 
Clovis  (Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  iii.  o.  10,  p.  190),  suit  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
the  invasion  of  Attila.  His  residence  in  Thuringia  was  long  attested  by  popular 
tradition ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  assembled  a  couroultai ,  or  diet,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Eisenach.  See  Mascou,  ix.  30,  who  settles  with  nice  accuraoy  the  extent  of 
ancient  Thuringia,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Gothio  tribe  of  the  Thervingi. 

^  [There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  this  statement.] 
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turrets,  and  engines,  that  threw  stones,  darts,  and  fire ; 00  and 
the  monarch  of  the  Hons  employed  the  forcible  impulse  of 
hope,  fear,  emulation,  and  interest,  to  subvert  the  only  barrier 
which  delayed  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Aquileia  was  at  that 
period  one  of  the  richest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  strongest 
of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  Hadriatic  coast.  The  Gothic 
auxiliaries,  who  appear  to  have  served  under  their  native 
princes  Alaric  and  Antala,  communicated  their  intrepid  spirit : 
and  the  citizens  still  remembered  the  glorious  and  successful 
resistance,  which  their  ancestors  had  opposed  to  a  fierce,  mex- 
[Maximin]  orable  Barbarian,  who  disgraced  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
purple.  Three  months  were  consumed  without  effect  in  the 
siege  of  Aquileia ;  till  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  clamours 
of  his  army,  compelled  Attila  to  relinquish  the  enterprise,  and 
reluctantly  to  issue  his  orders  that  the  troops  should  strike 
their  tents  the  next  morning  and  begin  their  retreat.  But,  as 
he  rode  round  the  walls,  pensive,  angry,  and  disappointed,  he 
observed  a  stork  preparing  to  leave  her  nest,  in  one  of  the 
to  were,  and  to  fly  with  her  infant  family  towards  the  country. 
He  seized,  with  the  ready  penetration  of  a  statesman,  this 
trifling  incident,  which  chance  had  offered  to  superstition  ;  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  cheerful  tone,  that  such  a  domestic 
bird,  so  constantly  attached  to  human  society,  would  never 
have  abandoned  her  ancient  seats,  unless  those  towers  had  been 
devoted  to  impending  ruin  and  solitude.80  The  favourable 
omen  inspired  an  assurance  of  victory ;  the  siege  was  renewed, 
and  prosecuted  with  fresh  vigour;  a  large  breach  was  made  in 
the  part  of  the  wall  from  whence  the  stork  had  taken  her  flight ; 
the  Huns  mounted  to  the  assault  with  irresistible  fury ;  and 
the  succeeding  generation  could  scarcely  discover  the  ruins  of 
Aquileia.61  After  this  dreadful  chastisement,  Attila  pursued 

^Maohinis  oonstruotis,  omnibusque  tormentorum  generibus  sdhibitis.  Jar 
nandes,  o.  42,  p.  673.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Moguls  battered  the  cities 
of  China  with  large  engines  constructed  by  the  Mahometans  or  Christians  in  their 
service,  which  threw  stones  from  150  to  800  pounds  weight.  In  the  defenoe  of 
their  country,  the  Chinese  used  gunpowder,  and  even  bombs,  above  an  hundred 
years  before  they  were  known  in  Europe;  yet  even  those  celestial,  or  infernal, 
arms  were  insufficient  to  protect  a  pusillanimous  nation.  See  Gaubil,  Hist,  dm 
Mongous,  p.  70,  71,  155,  157,  Ac. 

80  The  same  story  is  told  by  Jomandes,  and  by  Prooopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  L  i. 
o.  4,  p.  187,  188) ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide  whioh  is  the  original.  But  the  Greek 
historian  is  guilty  of  an  inexcusable  mistake  in  placing  the  siege  of  Aquileia  aftm 
the  death  of  Aetius. 

il  Jornandes,  about  an  hundred  years  afterwards,  affirms  that  Aquileia  was  so 
completely  rained,  ita  ut  viz  ejus  vestigia,  ut  appareant,  reliquerint.  Bee  Jornandes 
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lxis  march ;  and,  as  he  passed,  the  cities  of  Altinom,  Concordia, 
and  Padua,  were  reduced  into  heaps  of  stones  and  ashes.  The  £P»t*vium] 
inland  townB,  Vicenza,  Verona,  and  Bergamo,  were  exposed  to  CB«ng£n  a 
the  rapacious  cruelty  of  the  Huns.  Milan  and  Pavia  submitted,  Ho. 
without  resistance,  to  the  loss  of  their  wealth ;  and  applauded  nXum] 
the  unusual  clemency,  which  preserved  from  the  flames  the 
public,  as  well  as  private,  buildings;  and  spared  the  lives 
of  the  captive  multitude.  The  popular  traditions  of  Comum, 

Turin,  or  Modena,  may  justly  be  suspected;  yet  they  concur CTaorini, 
with  more  authentic  evidence  to  prove  that  Attila  spread  his  a  * 
ravages  over  the  rich  plains  of  modem  Lombardy :  which  are 
divided  by  the  Po,  and  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  Apennine.®2 
When  he  took  possession  of  the  royal  palace  of  Milan,  he  was 
surprised,  and  offended,  at  the  sight  of  a  picture,  which  re¬ 
presented  the  Caesars  seated  on  their  throne  and  the  princes 
of  Scythia  prostrate  at  their  feet.  The  revenge  which  Attila 
inflicted  on  this  monument  of  Roman  vanity  was  harmless  and 
ingenious.  He  commanded  a  painter  to  reverse  the  figures 
and  the  attitudes;  and  the  emperors  were  delineated  on  the 
same  canvas,  approaching  in  a  suppliant  posture  to  empty  their 
bags  of  tributary  gold  before  the  throne  of  the  Scythian  mon¬ 
arch.6*  The  spectators  must  have  confessed  the  truth  and 
propriety  of  the  alteration;  and  were  perhaps  tempted  to 
apply,  on  this  singular  occasion,  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
dispute  between  the  lion  and  the  man.64 

It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  ferocious  pride  of  Attila,  that  the  Fonnd*- 
grass  never  grew  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  had  trod.  Yet wpubuoof 
the  savage  destroyer  undesignedly  laid  the  foundations  of  a Venloe 
republic  which  revived,  in  the  feudal  state  of  Europe,  the  art 


de  Bab,  Geticis,  o.  42,  p.  673.  Paul.  Diacon.  1.  ii.  o.  14,  p.  785.  Liatprand, 
Hist.  1.  iii.  o.  2.  The  name  of  Aquileia  was  sometimes  applied  to  Forum  Julii 
(Cividad  del  Friuli),  the  more  recent  oapital  of  the  Venetian  provinoe. 

"In  describing  this  war  of  Attila,  a  war  so  famous,  but  so  imperfectly  known, 
I  have  taken  for  my  guides  two  learned  Italians,  who  considered  the  subject  with 
some  peculiar  advantages :  Sigonius,  de  Imperio  Occidentals  1.  xiii.  in  his  works, 
tom.  i.  p.  495-502  ;  and  Muratori,  Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  iv.  p.  229-236,  8vo  edition. 

w  This  aneodote  may  be  found  under  two  different  articles  (Mrti6\ayoy  and 
* 6pwcoi)  of  the  miscellaneous  compilation  of  Suidas. 

M  Leo  respondit,  humanA  hoc  piotum  mann  : 

Videres  hominem  dejectum,  si  pingere 

Leones  scirent.  Appendix  ad  Phrodrum,  Fab.  xxv. 

The  lion  in  Phodrus  very  foolishly  appeals  from  piotures  to  the  amphitheatre; 
and  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  native  taste  of  La  Fontaine  (L  iii.  fable  x.)  has 
omitted  this  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 
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and  spirit  of  commercial  industry.  The  celebrated  name  of 
Venice,  or  Venetia,56  was  formerly  diffused  over  a  large  and 
fertile  province  of  Italy,  from  the  confines  of  Pannonia  to  the 
river  Addna,  and  from  the  Po  to  the  Bhsstian  and  Julian  Alps. 
Before  the  irmption  of  the  Barbarians,  fifty  Venetian  cities 
flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity  ;  Aquileia  was  placed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  station;  but  the  ancient  dignity  of  Pad  us 
was  supported  by  agriculture  and  manufactures;  and  the 
property  of  five  hundred  citizens,  who  were  entitled  to  the 
equestrian  rank,  must  have  amounted,  at  the  strictest  computa¬ 
tion,  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Many 
families  of  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  the  adjacent  towns,  who  fled 
from  the  sword  of  the  Huns,  found  a  safe,  though  obscure, 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  islands.18  At  the  extremity  of  the 
a.d.451  Gulf,  where  the  Hadriatic  feebly  imitates  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  near  an  hundred  small  islands  are  separated  by  shallow 
water  from  the  continent,  and  protected  from  the  waves  by 
several  long  slips  of  land,  which  admit  the  entrance  of  vessels 
through  some  secret  and  narrow  channels.87  Till  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  these  remote  and  sequestered  spots  re¬ 
mained  without  cultivation,  with  few  inhabitants,  and  almost 
without  a  name.  But  the  manners  of  the  Venetian  fugitives, 
their  arts  and  their  government,  were  gradually  formed  by 
their  new  situation ;  and  one  of  the  epistles  of  Cassiodoriua,” 

15  Paul  the  Deaoon  (de  Gertie  Langobard,  L  ii.  o.  14,  p  784)  describe*  tht 
provinces  of  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  oentury.  Vmstia  non  solans  ic 
pauois  insulis  quas  nunc  Venetias  dioimus  constat ;  sed  ejus  terminus  a  Pannonia 
finibus  usque  Adduam  fl avium  protelatur.  The  history  of  that  province  till  th* 
age  of  Charlemagne  forms  the  first  and  most  interesting  part  of  the  Verona 
IUustrata  (p.  1-388),  in  which  the  marquis  Soipio  Maffei  has  shewn  himself  eqxzalh 
capable  of  enlarged  views  and  minute  disquisitions. 

MThis  emigration  is  not  attested  by  any  contemporary  evidence;  but  the  faci 
is  proved  by  the  event,  and  the  circumstances  might  be  preserved  by  tradition 
The  oitizens  of  Aquileia  retired  to  the  isle  of  Grades,  those  of  Padua  to  Rivas 
Altus,  or  Rialto,  where  the  oity  of  Venice  was  afterwards  built,  Ac.  [On  the 
question  about  the  foundation  of  Venioe  and  the  emigrations  to  the  island*,  sc* 
Appendix  26.] 

57  The  topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Venetian  islands,  from  Grad  us  tr 
Clodia,  or  Chioggia,  are  accurately  stated  in  the  Dissertatio  Chronograph ica  d< 
ItaUA  Medii  jEvi,  p.  151-155. 

“Cassiodor.  Variar.  1.  xii.  epist.  24.  Maffei  (Verona  IUustrata,  part  i.  p.  5 
254)  has  translated  and  explained  this  curious  letter,  in  the  spirit  of  a  learn** 
antiquarian  and  a  faithful  subject,  who  considered  Venice  as  the  only  legitimat* 
offspring  of  the  Roman  republic.  He  fixes  the  date  of  the  epistle,  and  oonaeqaent^y 
the  prefecture,  of  Cassiodorius,  a.d.  523  [?  537  a.d.]  ;  and  the  marauis’s  authority 
has  the  more  weight,  as  he  had  prepared  an  edition  of  his  works,  and  actually 
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which  describes  their  condition  about  seventy  years  afterwards, 
may  be  considered  as  the  primitive  monument  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  The  minister  of  Theodorio  compares  them,  in  his  quaint 
declamatory  style,  to  water-fowl,  who  had  fixed  their  nests  on 
the  bosom  of  the  waves ;  and,  though  he  allows  that  the  Vene¬ 
tian  provinces  had  formerly  contained  many  noble  families,  he 
insinuates  that  they  were  now  reduced  by  misfortune  to  the 
same  level  of  humble  poverty.  Fish  was  the  common,  and 
almost  the  universal,  food  of  every  rank ;  their  only  treasure 
consisted  in  the  plenty  of  salt,  which  they  extracted  from  the 
sea;  and  the  exchange  of  that  commodity,  so  essential  to 
human  life,  was  substituted  in  the  neighbouring  markets  to 
the  currency  of  gold  and  silver.  A  people,  whose  habitations 
might  be  doubtfully  assigned  to  the  earth  or  water,  soon  be¬ 
came  alike  familiar  with  the  two  elements ;  and  the  demands 
of  avarice  succeeded  to  those  of  necessity.  The  islanders,  who, 
from  Grado  to  Chiozza,  were  intimately  connected  with  each 
other,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Italy  by  the  secure,  though 
laborious,  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  inland  canals.  Their 
vessels,  which  were  continually  increasing  in  size  and  number, 
visited  all  the  harbours  of  the  Gulf ;  and  the  marriage,  which 
Venice  annually  celebrates  with  the  Hadriatic,  was  contracted 
in  her  early  infancy.  The  epistle  of  Cassiodorius,  the  Praetorian 
prefect,  is  addressed  to  the  maritime  tribunes ;  and  he  exhorts 
them,  in  a  mild  tone  of  authority,  to  animate  the  zeal  of  their 
countrymen  for  the  public  service,  which  required  their  assist¬ 
ance  to  transport  the  magazines  of  wine  and  oil  from  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Istria  to  the  royal  city  of  Bavenna.  The  ambiguous  office 
of  these  magistrates  is  explained  by  the  tradition  that,  in  the 
twelve  principal  islands,  twelve  tribunes,  or  judges,  were  created 
by  an  annual  and  popular  election.  The  existence  of  the 
Venetian  republic  under  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy  is  attested 
by  the  same  authentic  record,  which  annihilates  their  lofty 
claim  of  original  and  perpetual  independence.50  The  Italians, 
who  had  long  since  renounced  the  exercise  of  arms,  were  sur- 

published  a  Dissertation  on  the  true  orthography  of  his  name.  See  Osservasioni 
Letterarie,  tom.  ii.  p.  290-339. 

w  See,  in  the  seoond  volume  of  Amelot  de  la  Honssaie,  Histoire  du  Gouverne- 
ment  de  V4nise,  a  translation  of  the  famous  Squittinio.  This  book,  which  has 
been  exalted  far  above  its  merits,  is  stained  in  every  line  with  the  disingenuous 
malevolenoe  of  party;  but  the  prinoipal  evidence,  genuine  and  apocryphal,  is 
brought  together,  and  the  reader  will  easily  choose  the  fair  medium. 

vol.  in.— 32 
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Attiia  gives  prised,  after  forty  years’  peace,  by  the  approach  of  a  formidable 

the**  Barbarian,  whom  they  abhorred,  as  the  enemy  of  their  religion 
as  well  as  of  their  republic.  Amidst  the  general  consternation, 
Aetius  alone  was  incapable  of  fear ;  but  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  achieve,  alone  and  unassisted,  any  military  exploit 
worthy  of  his  former  renown.  The  Barbarians  who  had  de¬ 
fended  Gaul  refused  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Italy ;  and  the 
succours  promised  by  the  Eastern  emperor  were  distant  and 
doubtful.  Since  Aetius,  at  the  head  of  his  domestic  troops, 
still  maintained  the  field,  and  harassed  or  retarded  the  march 
of  Attila,  he  never  shewed  himself  more  truly  great  than  as 
the  time  when  his  conduct  was  blamed  by  an  ignorant  and 
ungrateful  people.00  If  the  mind  of  Valentinian  had  been 
susceptible  of  any  generous  sentiments,  he  would  have  chosen 
such  a  general  for  his  example  and  his  guide.  But  the  timid 
grandson  of  Theodosius,  instead  of  sharing  the  dangers,  escaped 
from  the  sound,  of  war ;  and  his  hasty  retreat  from  Bavenna  to 
Borne,  from  an  impregnable  fortress  to  an  open  capital,  betrayed 
his  secret  intention  of  abandoning  Italy  as  soon  as  the  danger 
should  approach  his  Imperial  person.  This  shameful  abdication 
was  suspended,  however,  by  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  delay, 
which  commonly  adheres  to  pusillanimous  counsels,  and  some¬ 
times  corrects  their  pernicious  tendency.  The  Western  emperor 
with  the  senate  and  people  of  Borne,  embraced  the  mor* 
salutary  resolution  of  deprecating,  by  a  solemn  and  suppliant 
embassy,  the  wrath  of  Attila.  This  important  commission  wa$ 
accepted  by  Avienus,  who,  from  his  birth  and  riches,  his  consular 
dignity,  the  numerous  train  of  his  clients,  and  his  personal 
abilities,  held  the  first  rank  in  the  Boman  senate.  The  specious 
and  artful  character  of  Avienus01  was  admirably  qualified  t- 
conduct  a  negotiation  either  of  public  or  private  interest ;  ht 
colleague  Trigetius  had  exercised  the  Praetorian  prefecture  d 

°°Sirmond  (Not.  ad  Sidon.  Apollin.  p.  19)  has  published  a  curious  pasea^ 
from  the  Chroniole  of  Prosper.  Attila  redintegratis  viribus,  quas  in  GailiA  amiser*4, 
Italiam  ingredi  per  Pannonias  intendit;  nihil  dues  nostro  Aetio  secundum  prion* 
belli  opera  prospioiente,  Ac.  He  reproaches  Aetius  with  neglecting  to  guard  tk 
Alps,  and  with  a  design  to  abandon  Italy ;  bat  this  rash  censure  may  at  least  V* 
counterbalanced  by  the  favourable  testimonies  of  Idatins  and  Isidore.  [Isidore 
Hist.  Goth.  27,  merely  repeats  Idatius,  but  leaves  out  the  words  Aetio  duce.] 

61  See  the  original  portraits  of  Avienus  and  his  rival  Basiling,  delineated  aae 
contrasted  in  the  epistles  (i.  9,  p.  22)  of  Sidonios.  He  had  studied  the  character* 
of  the  two  chiefB  of  the  senate ;  but  he  attached  himself  to  Basiliua,  as  the  meet 
solid  and  disinterested  friend. 
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Italy ;  and  Leo,  bishop  of  Borne,  consented  to  expose  his  life 
for  the  safety  of  his  flock.  The  genius  of  Leo81  was  exercised 
and  displayed  in  the  public  misfortunes ;  and  he  has  deserved 
the  appellation  of  Great  by  the  successful  zeal  with  which  he 
laboured  to  establish  his  opinions  and  his  authority,  under  the 
venerable  names  of  orthodox  faith  and  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

The  Roman  ambassadors  were  introduced  to  the  tent  of  Attila, 
as  he  lay  encamped  at  the  place  where  the  slow-winding 
Mincius  is  lost  in  the  foaming  waves  of  the  lake  Benacua,88  and  [^^a) 
trampled,  with  his  Scythian  cavalry,  the  farms  of  Catullus  and 
Virgil.84  The  Barbarian  monarch  listened  with  favourable,  and 
even  respectful,  attention ;  and  the  deliverance  of  Italy  was 
purchased  by  the  immense  ransom,  or  dowry,  of  the  princess 
Honoria.  The  state  of  his  army  might  facilitate  the  treaty, 
and  hasten  his  retreat.  Their  martial  spirit  was  relaxed  by 
the  wealth  and  indolence  of  a  warm  climate.  The  shepherds 
of  the  North,  whose  ordinary  food  consisted  of  milk  and  raw 
flesh,  indulged  themselves  too  freely  in  the  use  of  bread,  of 
wine,  and  of  meat  prepared  and  seasoned  by  the  arts  of  cookery ; 
and  the  progress  of  disease  revenged  in  some  measure  the  in¬ 
juries  of  the  Italians.88  When  Attila  declared  his  resolution  of 
carrying  his  victorious  arms  to  the  gates  of  Borne,  he  was  ad¬ 
monished  by  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  his  enemies,  that  Alaric 

*  The  character  and  principles  of  Leo  may  be  traced  in  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  original  epistles,  which  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  long  and 
busy  pontificate,  from  a.d.  440  to  461.  See  Dupin,  Biblioth6que  Eccltaiastique, 
tom.  ill.  part  ii.  p.  120-165.  [Leo's  works  are  oolleoted  in  Migne,  P.L.  54-56.] 

M - tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 

Mincius,  et  tenerft  prates! t  arundlne  ripas 


Anne  lacus  tantos,  te  Lari  maxima,  teque 
Fluotibus,  et  fremitu  asBurgens  Benace  marino. 

94  The  Marquis  Maffei  (Verona  Illustrate,  part  i.  p.  95,  129,  221,  part  ii.  p.  ii. 
61  has  illustrated  with  taste  and  learning  this  interesting  topography.  He  places 
tlie  interview  of  Attila  and  St.  Leo  near  Ariolioa,  or  Ardelioa,  now  Peschiera,  at 
the  conflux  of  the  lake  and  river ;  ascertains  the  villa  of  Catullus,  in  the  delightful 
peninsula  of  8irmio ;  and  discovers  the  Andes  of  Virgil,  in  the  village  of  Bandes, 
precisely  situate  quA  so  subduoere  ooIIob  incipiunt,  where  the  Veronese  hills 
imperceptibly  slope  down  into  the  plain  of  Mantua.  [Muratori  (Annali  d’ltalia, 
lii.  154)  placed  the  interview  at  Govemolo,  a  village  situated  where  the  Mincio  joins 
the  Fo.) 

*  SI  statim  infesto  agmine  urbem  petiissent,  grande  discrimen  esset :  sed  in 
Venetii  quo  fere  traotu  Italia  mollissima  est,  ips&  soli  oalique  clementiA  robur 
elanguit.  Ad  hoc  panis  usu  camisque  coctes,  et  duloedine  vini  mitigatos,  <&c.  This 
passage  of  Floras  (iii.  8)  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  Huns  than  to  the  Cimbri, 
and  it  may  serve  as  a  commentary  on  the  celestial  plague,  with  whioh  Idatius  and 
Isidore  have  afflicted  the  troops  of  Attila. 
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had  not  long  survived  the  conquest  of  the  eternal  city.  His 
mind,  superior  to  real  danger,  was  assaulted  by  im&gmai? 
terrors ;  nor  could  he  escape  the  influence  of  superstition,  which 
had  so  often  been  subservient  to  his  designs.08  The  pressing 
eloquence  of  Leo,  his  majestic  aspect  and  sacerdotal  robes,  ex¬ 
cited  the  veneration  of  Attila  for  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
Christians.  The  apparition  of  the  two  apostles,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  who  menaced  the  Barbarian  with  instant  death,  if  be 
rejected  the  prayer  of  their  successor,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
legends  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  safety  of  Borne  might 
deserve  the  interposition  of  celestial  beings  ;  and  some  indul¬ 
gence  is  due  to  a  fable  which  has  been  represented  by  the 
pencil  of  Raphael  and  the  chisel  of  Algardi.07 

Before  the  king  of  the  Huns  evacuated  Italy,  he  threatened 
to  return  more  dreadful  and  more  implacable,  if  his  bride,  the 
princess  Honoria,  were  not  delivered  to  his  ambassadors  within 
the  term  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Yet,  in  the  meanwhile,  Attila 
relieved  his  tender  anxiety  by  adding  a  beautiful  maid,  whose 
name  was  Ildico,  to  the  list  of  his  innumerable  wives.08  Their 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  barbaric  pomp  and  festivity  at  his 
wooden  palace  beyond  the  Danube;  and  the  monarch,  op¬ 
pressed  with  wine  and  sleep,  retired,  at  a  late  hour,  from  the 
banquet  to  the  nuptial  bed.  His  attendants  continued  to  re¬ 
spect  his  pleasures,  or  his  repose,  the  greatest  part  of  the  ensuing 
day,  till  the  unusual  silence  alarmed  their  fears  and  suspicions : 
and,  after  attempting  to  awaken  Attila  by  loud  and  repeated  cries, 
they  at  length  broke  into  the  royal  apartment.  They  found  the 
trembling  bride  sitting  by  the  bedside,  hiding  her  face  with 
her  veil,  and  lamenting  her  own  danger  as  well  as  the  death  of 

66  The  historian  Prisons  had  positively  mentioned  the  effect  which  this  exampfc 
produced  on  the  mind  of  Attila.  Jornandes,  o.  42,  p.  673. 

m  The  piotnre  of  Raphael  is  in  the  Vatican ;  the  basso  (or  perhaps  the  aho) 
relievo  of  Algardi,  on  one  of  the  altars  of  St.  Pefcer  (see  Dubos,  Reflexions  ear  Is 
Podsie  et  ear  la  Peintnre,  tom.  i.  p.  5X9,  520).  Baronins  (Annal.  Bodes,  ajl  452, 
No.  57,  58)  bravely  sustains  the  truth  of  the  apparition  ;  which  is  rejected,  however, 
by  the  most  learned  and  pious  Catholics. 

68  Attila,  ut  Prisous  historious  refert,  extinotionis  sun  tempore  poeUam  lidtao 
nomine,  decoram  valde,  sibi  [in]  matrimonium  post  innumerabiles  mores  .  .  . 
sooians.  Jornandes,  c.  49,  p.  683,  684.  He  afterwards  adds  (c.  50,  p.  686) :  Filii 
Attiln,  quorum  per  licentiam  libidinis  pcene  populus  fuit. — Polygamy  has  been 
established  among  the  Tartars  of  every  age.  The  rank  of  plebeian  wives  u 
regulated  only  by  their  personal  oharmB ;  and  the  faded  matron  prepares,  without 
a  murmur,  the  bed  which  is  destined  for  her  blooming  rival.  Bat  in  royal  fanrllke 
the  daughters  of  Khans  communicate  to  their  sons  a  prior  right  of  inheritance.  See 
Genealogical  History,  p.  406,  407,  408. 
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the  king,  who  had  expired  during  the  night.09  An  artery  had 
suddenly  burst ;  and,  as  Attila  lay  in  a  supine  posture,  he  was 
suffocated  by  a  torrent  of  blood,  which,  instead  of  finding  a 
passage  through  the  nostrils,  regurgitated  into  the  lungs  and 
stomach.  His  body  was  solemnly  exposed  in  the  midst  of  the 
plain,  under  a  silken  pavilion ;  and  the  chosen  squadrons  of  the 
Huns,  wheeling  round  in  measured  evolutions,  chanted  a  funeral 
song  to  the  memory  of  a  hero,  glorious  in  his  life,  invincible  in 
his  death,  the  father  of  his  people,  the  scourge  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  terror  of  the  world.  According  to  their  national  cus¬ 
tom,  the  Barbarians  cut  off  a  part  of  their  hair,  gashed  their 
faces  with  unseemly  wounds,  and  bewailed  their  valiant  leader 
as  he  deserved,  not  with  the  tears  of  women,  but  with  the  blood 
of  warriors.  The  remains  of  Attila  were  enclosed  within  three 
coffins,  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  iron,  and  privately  buried  in  the 
night :  the  spoils  of  nations  were  thrown  into  his  grave ;  the 
captives  who  had  opened  the  ground  were  inhumanly  massacred ; 
and  the  same  Huns,  who  had  indulged  such  exoessive  grief, 
feasted,  with  dissolute  and  intemperate  mirth,  about  the  recent 
sepulchre  of  their  king.  It  was  reported  at  Constantinople 
that  on  the  fortunate  night  in  which  he  expired  Mercian  be¬ 
held  in  a  dream  the  bow  of  Attila  broken  asunder ;  and  the 
report  may  be  allowed  to  prove  how  seldom  the  image  of  that 
formidable  Barbarian  was  absent  from  the  mind  of  a  Roman 
emperor.79 

The  revolution  which  subverted  the  empire  of  the  Huns  DMtrae- 
eatablished  the  fame  of  Attila,  whose  genius  alone  had  sus-  empire  * 
tained  the  huge  and  disjointed  fabric.  After  his  death,  the 
boldest  chieftains  aspired  to  the  rank  of  kings;  the  most 
powerful  kings  refused  to  acknowledge  a  superior;  and  the 
numerous  sons,  whom  so  many  various  mothers  bore  to  the 
deceased  monarch,  divided  and  disputed,  like  a  private  inherit¬ 
ance,  the  sovereign  command  of  the  nations  of  Germany  and 

•  The  report  of  her  guilt  reached  Constantinople,  where  it  obtained  a  very 
different  name ;  and  Maroeilinus  observes  that  the  tyrant  of  Europe  was  slain  in 
the  night  by  the  hand  and  the  knife  of  a  woman.  Corneille,  who  has  adapted  the 
genuine  account  to  his  tragedy,  describes  the  irruption  of  blood  in  forty  bombast 
lines,  and  Attila  exclaims  with  ridiculous  fury : — 

- S’il  ne  veut  s’arr^ter  (his  bloody 

(Dit  il)  on  me  payers  oe  qui  m’en  va  oo&ter. 

*  The  curious  circumstances  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  Attila  are  related  by 
Jornandes  (c.  49,  p.  $83,  684,  686),  and  were  probably  [those  of  the  death,  con¬ 
fessedly]  transcribed  from  Prisous. 
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Scythia.  The  bold  Ardaric  felt  and  represented  the  disgrace 
of  this  servile  partition ;  and  his  subjects,  the  warlike  Gepide. 
with  the  Ostrogoths,  under  the  conduct  of  three  valiant 
brothers,  encouraged  their  allies  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  free¬ 
dom  and  royalty.  In  a  bloody  and  decisive  conflict  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Netad,  in  Pannonia,  the  lance  of  the  Gepida , 
the  sword  of  the  Goths,  the  arrows  of  the  Huns,  the  Suevic  in¬ 
fantry,  the  light  arms  of  the  Heruli,  and  the  heavy  weapons  of 
the  Alani,  encountered  or  supported  each  other,  and  the  victory 
of  Ardaric  was  accompanied  with  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand 
of  his  enemies.  Ellac,  the  eldest  son  of  Attila,  lost  his  life  and 
crown  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Netad :  his  early  valour  had 
raised  him  to  the  throne  of  the  Acatzires,  a  Scythian  people, 
whom  he  subdued;  and  his  father,  who  loved  the  superior 
merit,  would  have  envied  the  death,  of  Ellac.71  His  brother 
Dengisich  with  an  army  of  Huns,  still  formidable  in  their  flight 
and  ruin,  maintained  his  ground  above  fifteen  years  on  th- 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  palace  of  Attila,  with  the  old 
country  of  Dacia,  from  the  Carpathian  hills  to  the  Euxine,  be¬ 
came  the  seat  of  a  new  power,  which  was  erected  by  Ardaric. 
king  of  the  Gepidse.  The  Pannonian  conquests,  from  Vienna 
to  Sirmium,  were  occupied  by  the  Ostrogoths ;  and  the  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  tribes,  who  had  so  bravely  asserted  their  native 
freedom,  were  irregularly  distributed,  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  respective  strength.  Surrounded  and  oppressed  by  the 
multitude  of  his  father’s  slaves,  the  kingdom  of  Dengisich  was 
confined  to  the  circle  of  his  waggons ;  his  desperate  courage 
urged  him  to  invade  the  Eastern  empire ;  he  fell  in  battle ;  and 
his  head,  ignominiously  exposed  in  the  Hippodrome,  exhibited 
a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  people  of  Constantinople.  Attila 
had  fondly  or  superstitiously  believed  that  Imac,  the  youngest  o: 
his  sons,  was  destined  to  perpetuate  the  glories  of  his  race.  The 
character  of  that  prince,  who  attempted  to  moderate  the  rash¬ 
ness  of  his  brother  Dengisich,  was  more  suitable  to  the  declining 

71  See  Jorn&ndes,  de  Be  bos  Geticis,  o.  50,  p.  685,  686,  687,  688.  His  diatm? 
tion  of  the  national  arms  is  ourious  and  important.  Nam  ibi  admiranduxn  rccr 
fuisse  speotacnlnm,  ubi  oernere  erat  ounctis  pugnantem  Gotham  ense  farent^o 
Gepidam  in  volnere  snorum  cunota  tela  frangentem,  Suevum  pede  H annum 
priB8umere,  Alan  am  gravi,  Herulum  levi,  armaturA  aciem  instruere.  I  am  oc* 
precisely  informed  of  the  situation  of  the  river  Netad.  [The  best  Mae.  give  Ui 
name  Nedao  (see  Mommsen’s  ed.  of  Jordanes,  c.  50).  It  has  not  been  identified.] 
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condition  of  the  Huns,  and  Ircac,  with  his  subject  hordes,  re¬ 
tired  into  the  heart  of  the  Lesser  Scythia.  They  were  soon  [Dobrad**] 
overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  new  Barbarians,  who  followed  the 
same  road  which  their  own  ancestors  had  formerly  discovered. 

The  Geougen,  or  Avares,  whose  residence  is  assigned  by  the 
Greek  writers  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  impelled  the  adjacent 
tribes ;  till  at  length  the  Igours  of  the  North,  issuing  from  the 
cold  Siberian  regions,  which  produce  the  most  valuable  furs, 
spread  themselves  over  the  desert,  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes 
and  Caspian  gates ;  and  finally  extinguished  the  empire  of  the 
Huns.” 

Such  an  event  might  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  Eastern  vaientin- 
empire,  under  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  conciliated  the  friend-  dors  ths 
ship,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem,  of  the  Barbarians.  But  the  Aoa^“ 
emperor  of  the  West,  the  feeble  and  dissolute  Valentinian,  who  AD' 464 
had  reached  his  thirty-fifth  year  without  attaining  the  age  of 
reason  or  courage,  abused  thiB  apparent  security,  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  his  own  throne  by  the  murder  of  the  patrician 
Aetius.  From  the  instinct  of  a  base  and  jealous  mind,  he  hated 
the  man  who  was  universally  celebrated  as  the  terror  of  the 
Barbarians  and  the  support  of  the  republic;  and  his  new 
favourite,  the  eunuch  Heraclius,  awakened  the  emperor  from 
the  supine  lethargy,  which  might  be  disguised,  during  the  life 
of  Placidia,”  by  the  excuse  of  filial  piety.  The  fame  of  Aetius, 
his  wealth  and  dignity,  the  numerous  and  martial  train  of 
Barbarian  followers,  his  powerful  dependents,  who  filled  the 
civil  offices  of  the  state,  and  the  hopes  of  his  son  Gaudentius,74 
who  was  already  contracted  to  Eudoxia,  the  emperor’s  daughter, 
had  raised  him  above  the  rank  of  a  subject.  The  ambitious 
designs,  of  which  he  was  secretly  accused,  excited  the  fears, 

n  Two  modem  historians  have  thrown  muoh  new  light  on  the  rain  and  division 
of  the  empire  of  Attila :  M.  de  Boat,  by  his  laborious  and  minute  diligenoe  (tom. 

Tiii.  p.  3-31,  68-94),  and  M.  de  Guignes,  by  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  language  and  writers.  See  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  p.  315-319. 

71  Plaoidia  died  at  Borne,  November  27,  a.d.  450.  She  was  buried  at  Ravenna, 
where  her  sepulohre,  and  even  her  corpse,  seated  in  a  ohair  of  cypress  wood,  were 
preserved  for  ages.  [Her  Mausoleum  (the  church  of  S.  Nazario  and  S.  Celso)  and 
her  alabaster  sarcophagus  are  still  preserved ;  but  her  embalmed  corpse  was 
accidentally  burned  by  some  children  in  a.d.  1577.]  The  empress  received  many 
compliments  from  the  orthodox  olergy ;  and  St.  Peter  Chrysologus  assured  her 
that  her  zeal  for  the  Trinity  had  been  recompensed  by  an  august  trinity  of 
children.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  vi.  p.  240. 

74  [Aetius  had  another  son  named  Carpilio,  who  was  for  years  a  hostage  at  the 
court  of  Attila,  as  we  learn  from  Prisons.] 
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as  well  as  the  resentment,  of  Valentinian.  Aetins  himself, 
supported  by  the  consciousness  of  his  merit,  his  services,  and 
perhaps  his  innocence,  seems  to  have  maintained  a  haughty  and 
indiscreet  behaviour.  The  patrician  offended  his  sovereign  by 
an  hostile  declaration ;  he  aggravated  the  offence  by  compelling 
him  to  ratify,  with  a  solemn  oath,  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  and 
alliance ;  he  proclaimed  his  suspicions,  he  neglected  his  safety : 
and,  from  a  vain  confidence  that  the  enemy,  whom  he  despised, 
was  incapable  even  of  a  manly  crime,  he  rashly  ventured  his 
person  in  the  palace  of  Borne.  Whilst  he  urged,  perhaps  with 
intemperate  vehemence,  the  marriage  of  his  son,  Valentinian. 
drawing  his  sword,  the  first  sword  he  had  ever  drawn,  plunged 
it  in  the  breast  of  a  general  who  had  saved  his  empire ;  his 
courtiers  and  eunuchs  ambitiously  struggled  to  imitate  their 
master ;  and  Aetius,  pierced  with  an  hundred  wounds,  fell  dead 
in  the  royal  presence.  Boethius,  the  Praetorian  prssfect,  was 
killed  at  the  same  moment;  and,  before  the  event  could  be 
divulged,  the  principal  friends  of  the  patrician  were  summoned 
to  the  palace,  and  separately  murdered.  The  horrid  deed, 
palliated  by  the  specious  names  of  justice  and  necessity,  was 
immediately  communicated  by  the  emperor  to  his  soldiers,  his 
subjects,  and  his  allies.  The  nations,  who  were  strangers  or 
enemies  to  Aetius,  generously  deplored  the  unworthy  fate  of  a 
hero ;  the  Barbarians,  who  had  been  attached  to  his  service, 
dissembled  their  grief  and  resentment ;  and  the  public  contempt 
which  had  been  so  long  entertained  for  Valentinian  was  at  once 
converted  into  deep  and  universal  abhorrence.  Such  sentiments 
seldom  pervade  the  walls  of  a  palace;  yet  the  emperor  was 
confounded  by  the  honest  reply  of  a  Roman,  whose  approba¬ 
tion  he  had  not  disdained  to  solicit :  “  I  am  ignorant,  sir,  of 
your  motives  or  provocations ;  I  only  know  that  you  have  acted 
like  a  man  who  cuts  off  his  right  hand  with  his  left  ”.7t 

The  luxury  of  Borne  seems  to  have  attracted  the  long  and 
frequent  visits  of  Valentinian;  who  was  consequently  more 
despised  at  Borne  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions.  A 
republican  spirit  was  insensibly  revived  in  the  senate,  aB  their 

^Aetium  Plaoidus  maotavit  semivir  amens,  is  the  expression  of  Sidoniu* 
(Panegyr.  Avit.  359).  The  poet  knew  the  world,  and  was  not  inclined  to  flatter  a 
minister  who  had  injured  or  disgraced  A vitus  and  Majorian,  the  snooessiTe  heroes 
of  his  song. 
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authority,  and  even  their  supplies,  became  necessary  for  the 
support  of  his  feeble  government.  The  stately  demeanour  of 
an  hereditary  monarch  offended  their  pride ;  and  the  pleasures  of 
Valentinian  were  injurious  to  the  peace  and  honour  of  noble 
families.  The  birth  of  the  empress  Eudoxia  was  equal  to  his 
own,  and  her  charms  and  tender  affection  deserved  those 
testimonies  of  love  which  her  inconstant  husband  dissipated  in 
vague  and  unlawful  amours.  Petronius  Maximus,  a  wealthy 
senator  of  the  Anician  family,  who  had  been  twice  consul,  was 
possessed  of  a  chaste  and  beautiful  wife :  her  obstinate  resistance 
served  only  to  irritate  the  desires  of  Valentinian ;  and  he  re¬ 
solved  to  accomplish  them  either  by  stratagem  or  force.  Deep 
gaming  was  one  of  the  vioes  of  the  court ;  the  emperor,  who,  by 
chance  or  contrivance,  had  gained  from  Maximus  a  considerable 
ram,  uncourteously  exacted  his  ring  as  a  security  for  the  debt ; 
and  sent  it  by  a  trusty  messenger  to  his  wife,  with  an  order,  in 
her  husband’s  name,  that  she  should  immediately  attend  the 
empress  Eudoxia.  The  unsuspecting  wife  of  Maximus  was  con¬ 
veyed  in  her  litter  to  the  Imperial  palace ;  the  emissaries  of  her 
impatient  lover  conducted  her  to  a  remote  and  silent  bed¬ 
chamber  ;  and  Valentinian  violated,  without  remorse,  the  laws 
of  hospitality.  Her  tears,  when  she  returned  home,  her  deep 
affliction,  and  her  bitter  reproaches  against  her  husband,  whom 
she  considered  as  £he  accomplice  of  his  own  shame,  excited 
Maximus  to  a  just  revenge ;  the  desire  of  revenge  was  stimulated 
by  ambition ;  and  he  might  reasonably  aspire,  by  the  free  suffrage 
of  the  Roman  senate,  to  the  throne  of  a  detested  and  despicable 
rival.  Valentinian,  who  supposed  that  every  human  breast  was 
devoid,  like  his  own,  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  had  im¬ 
prudently  admitted  among  his  guards  several  domestics  and 
followers  of  Aetius.  Two  of  these,  of  Barbarian  race,  were 
persuaded  to  execute  a  sacred  and  honourable  duty,  by  punish¬ 
ing  with  death  the  assassin  of  their  patron ;  and  their  intrepid 
courage  did  not  long  expect  a  favourable  moment.  Whilst 
Valentinian  amused  himself  in  the  field  of  Mars  with  the 
spectacle  of  some  military  sports,  they  suddenly  rushed  upon 
him  with  drawn  weapons,  dispatched  the  guilty  Heraclius,  and  of 
stabbed  the  emperor  to  the  heart,  without  the  least  opposition 
from  his  numerous  train,  who  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  tyrant’s  oh  i# 
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death.  Sach  was  the  fate  of  Valentinian  the  Third,70  the  last 
Roman  emperor  of  the  family  of  Theodosius.  He  faithfully  imi¬ 
tated  the  hereditary  weakness  of  his  cousin  and  his  two  uncles, 
without  inheriting  the  gentleness,  the  purity,  the  innocence, 
which  alleviate,  in  their  characters,  the  want  of  spirit  and  ability. 
Valentinian  was  less  excusable,  since  he  had  passions,  with¬ 
out  virtues ;  even  his  religion  was  questionable ;  and,  though  he 
never  deviated  into  the  paths  of  heresy,  he  scandalized  the 
pious  Christians  by  his  attachment  to  the  profane  arts  of  magic 
and  divination. 

symptoms  As  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Varro,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
2ndnSn  the  Roman  augurs  that  the  twelve  wltwree,  which  Romulus  had 
seen,  represented  the  twelve  centuries,  assigned  for  the  fatal 
period  of  his  city.77  This  prophecy,  disregarded  perhaps  in  the 
season  of  health  and  prosperity,  inspired  the  people  with  gloomy 
apprehensions,  when  the  twelfth  century,  clouded  with  disgrace 
and  misfortune,  was  almost  elapsed ; 78  and  even  posterity  must 
acknowledge  with  some  surprise  that  the  arbitrary  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  an  accidental  or  fabulous  circumstance  has  been  seriously 
verified  in  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire.  But  its  fall  wa« 
announced  by  a  clearer  omen  than  the  flight  of  vultures  :  the 
Roman  government  appeared  every  day  less  formidable  to  its 
enemies,  more  odious  and  oppressive  to  its  subjects.78  The  taxes 

7*  With  regard  to  the  cause  and  oiroumstanoes  of  the  deaths  of  Aetius  ace 
Valentinian,  our  information  is  dark  and  imperfeot.  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal 
1.  i.  o.  4,  p.  186,  187, 188)  is  a  fabulous  writer  for  the  events  whioh  precede  hi*  or 
memory.  His  narrative  must  therefore  be  supplied  and  corrected  by  five  or  r.i 
Chronicles,  none  of  whioh  were  composed  in  Borne  or  Italy ;  and  which  can  azdj 
express,  in  broken  sentences,  the  popular  rumours  as  they  were  oonveyed  to  Gan. 
Spain,  Africa,  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria.  [John  of  Antioch  is  important  for 
these  events.  See  Appendix  24.] 

77  This  interpretation  of  Vettius,  a  oelebrated  augur,  was  quoted  by  Varro,  ia 
the  xviiith  book  of  his  Antiquities.  Censorinus,  de  Die  Natali,  e.  17,  p.  90,  91, 
edit.  Havercamp. 

78  According  to  Varro,  the  twelfth  century  would  expire  a.d.  447,  but  the  ur- 
oertainty  of  the  true  sra  of  Borne  might  allow  some  latitude  of  anticipation  er 
delay.  The  poetB  of  the  age,  Claudian  (de  Bell.  Getioo,  265)  and  Sidonius  fir 
Panegyr.  Avit.  857),  may  be  admitted  as  fair  witnesses  of  the  popular  opinion. 

Jam  reputant  annos,  interoeptoque  volatu 
Vulturis  inoidunt  properatis  socula  metis. 


Jam  props  fata  tui  bissenas  vulturis  alas 
Implebant ;  scis  namque  tuos,  scis,  Bom  a,  labores. 

See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  tom.  i.  p.  840-346. 

79  The  fifth  book  of  Salvian  is  filled  with  pathetio  lamentations  and  veh ernes; 
invectives.  His  immoderate  freedom  serves  to  prove  the  weakness,  as  wall  as  tin 
corruption,  of  the  Boman  government.  His  book  was  published  after  the  loos  c I 
Africa  (a.d.  489)  and  before  Attila’s  war  (a.d.  451). 
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were  multiplied  with  the  public  distress ;  economy  was  neglected 
in  proportion  as  it  became  necessary ;  and  the  injustice  of  the 
rich  shifted  the  unequal  burden  from  themselves  to  the  people, 
whom  they  defrauded  of  the  indulgencies  that  might  sometimes 
have  alleviated  their  misery.  The  severe  inquisition,  which 
confiscated  their  goods  and  tortured  their  persons,  compelled 
the  subjects  of  Valentinian  to  prefer  the  more  simple  tyranny 
of  the  Barbarians,  to  fly  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  or  to  em¬ 
brace  the  vile  and  abject  condition  of  mercenary  servants.  They 
abjured  and  abhorred  the  name  of  Roman  citizens,  which  had 
formerly  excited  the  ambition  of  mankind.  The  Armorican 
provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Spain,  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  disorderly  independence,  by  the  confederations  of 
the  Bagaud© ;  and  the  Imperial  ministers  pursued  with  pro¬ 
scriptive  laws,  and  ineffectual  arms,  the  rebels  whom  they  had 
made.80  If  all  the  Barbarian  conquerors  had  been  annihilated 
in  the  same  hour,  their  total  destruction  would  not  have  re¬ 
stored  the  empire  of  the  West;  and,  if  Rome  still  survived,  she 
survived  the  loss  of  freedom,  of  virtue,  and  of  honour. 

80  The  Bagauda  of  Spain,  who  fought  pitched  battles  with  the  Boman  troops, 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius.  Salvian  has  described  their 
distress  and  rebellion  in  very  forcible  language.  Itaque  nomen  oivium  Ro- 
manorum  .  .  .  nuno  ultra  repudiatur  ao  fugitur,  nee  vile  to  men  sed  etiam 
abominabile  poene  habetur.  .  .  .  £t  hinc  est  ut  etiam  hi  qui  ad  Barbaras  non 
oonfugiunt  Barbari  tamen  ease  ooguntur,  soilioet  ut  est  pars  magna  Hispanornm, 
et  non  minima  Gallorum.  .  .  .  De  Bagaudis  nuno  mihi  sermo  est,  qui  per  malos 
judioes  et  oruentos  spoil  at  i,  afflicti,  neoati,  postquam  jus  Romana  libertatis 
amiserant,  etiam  honorem  Romani  nominis  perdideront.  .  .  .  Vocamus  re  be  lies, 
▼ooaxnns  perditos  quos  esse  oompulimus  criminosos.  De  Gubernat.  Dei,  1.  v.  p. 
158,  159. 


CHAPTER  XXX VI 


Sack  of  Rome  by  Genserie,  King  of  the  Vandals — His  naval 
Depredations — Succession  of  the  last  Emperors  of  the  West, 
Maximus,  Avitus,  Majorian,  Severus,  Anthemius,  Olybrivs, 
Glycerius,  Nepos,  Augustulus — Total  Extinction  of  the 
Western  Empvre — Reign  of  Odoacer,  the  first  Barbarian 
King  of  Italy 

THE  loss  or  desolation  of  the  provinces,  from  the  ocean  to  n»v*i 
the  Alps,  impaired  the  glory  and  greatness  of  Rome ;  her  th<Tv»n- 
intemal  prosperity  was  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the«Ms  AD' 
separation  of  Africa.  The  rapacious  Vandals  confiscated  the 
ntnmonial  estates  of  the  senators,  and  intercepted  the  regular 
•ahsidies  which  relieved  the  poverty,  and  encouraged  the  idle¬ 
rs,  of  the  plebeians.  The  distress  of  the  Romans  was  soon 
K^ravated  by  an  unexpected  attack ;  and  the  province,  so  long 
•activated  for  their  use  by  industrious  and  obedient  subjects, 
armed  against  them  by  an  ambitious  Barbarian.  The 
Vuidals  and  Alani,  who  followed  the  successful  standard  oftosnnrio'* 
rtmseric,  had  acquired  a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  which  of  vindSS 
stretched  along  the  coast  above  ninety  days’  journey  from 
Tangier  to  Tripoli ;  but  their  narrow  limits  were  pressed  and 
xmfined,  on  either  side,  by  the  sandy  desert  and  the  Medi- 
v-nanean.  The  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  Black  nations, 
hat  might  dwell  beneath  the  torrid  zone,  could  not  tempt  the 
rational  ambition  of  Genserie;  but  he  cast  his  eyes  towards 
he  sea;  he  resolved  to  create  a  naval  power;  and  his  bold 
resolution  was  executed  with  steady  and  active  perseverance. 
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The  woods  of  Mount  Atlas  afforded  an  inexhaustible  nursery 
of  timber;  his  new  subjects  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  navi¬ 
gation  and  shipbuilding;  he  animated  his  daring  Vandals  to 
embrace  a  mode  of  warfare  which  would  render  every  maritime 
country  accessible  to  their  arms ;  the  Moors  and  Africans  were 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder;  and,  after  an  interval  of  six 
centuries,  the  fleets  that  issued  from  the  port  of  Carthage 
again  claimed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  success 
of  the  Vandals,  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  sack  of  Palermo,  and 
the  frequent  descents  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  awakened  and 
alarmed  the  mother  of  Valentinian  and  the  sister  of  Theodosias. 
Alliances  were  formed,  and  armaments,  expensive  and  in¬ 
effectual,  were  prepared,  for  the  destruction  of  the  common 
enemy,  who  reserved  his  courage  to  encounter  those  dangers 
which  his  policy  could  not  prevent  or  elude.  The  designs  of 
the  Homan  government  were  repeatedly  baflled  by  his  artful 
delays,  ambiguous  promises,  and  apparent  concessions;1 *  and 
the  interposition  of  his  formidable  confederate,  the  king  of  the 
Huns,  recalled  the  emperors  from  the  conquest  of  Africa  to  the 
care  of  their  domestic  safety.  The  revolutions  of  the  palace, 
which  left  the  Western  empire  without  a  defender  and  with¬ 
out  a  lawful  prince,  dispelled  the  apprehensions,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  the  avarice,  of  Genseric.  He  immediately  equipped  a 
numerous  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors,  and  cast  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  about  three  months  after  the  death  of 
Valentinian  and  the  elevation  of  Maximus  to  the  Imperial 
throne. 

The  private  life  of  the  senator  Petronius  Maximus3  was 
often  alleged  as  a  rare  example  of  human  felicity.  His  birth 
was  noble  and  illustrious,  since  he  descended  from  the  Anician 
family;  his  dignity  was  supported  by  an  adequate  patrimony 
in  land  and  money;  and  these  advantages  of  fortune  were 

1  [By  a  treaty  in  a.d.  442  between  the  Empire  and  the  Vandals,  the  Mauretanian 
province®  (Casariana  and  Sitifensis)  and  (partially  at  least)  Nnmidia  were  restored 
to  the  Empire,  and  Prooonsalaris  and  Byzaoena  were  definitely  oeded  to  the  Vandals. 

See  the  Novels  18  and  83  of  Valentinian  III.,  and  Prosper  ad  ann.  Martroye 
(Gens4rio,  136)  shows  that  the  evidence  of  Viotor  Vitensis  (1,  41  aooords  with  this.] 

3  Sidonius  Apollinaris  composed  the  thirteenth  epistle  of  the  second  book  to 
refute  the  paradox  of  his  friend  Berranus,  who  entertained  a  singular,  though 
generous,  enthusiasm  for  the  deceased  emperor.  This  epistle,  with  some  indul¬ 
gence,  may  claim  the  praise  of  an  elegant  composition ;  and  it  throws  much  light 
on  the  ebaraoter  of  Maximus. 
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accompanied  with  liberal  arts  and  decent  manners,  which 
adorn  or  imitate  the  inestimable  gifts  of  genins  and  virtue. 
The  luxury  of  his  palace  and  table  was  hospitable  and  elegant. 
Whenever  Maximus  appeared  in  public,  he  was  surrounded  by 
»  train  of  grateful  and  obsequious  clients ; 1  and  it  is  possible 
that  among  these  clients  he  might  deserve  and  possess  some 
real  friends.  His  merit  was  rewarded  by  the  favour  of  the 
prince  and  senate ;  he  thrice  exercised  the  office  of  Praetorian 
prefect  of  Italy ; 4  he  was  twice  invested  with  the  consulship, 
and  he  obtained  the  rank  of  patrician.  These  civil  honours  were 
rot  incompatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  tranquillity ; 
ins  hours,  according  to  the  demands  of  pleasure  or  reason,  were 
accurately  distributed  by  a  water-clock ;  and  this  avarice  of  time 
oiay  be  allowed  to  prove  the  sense  which  Maximus  entertained 
of  his  own  happiness.  The  injury  which  he  received  from  the 
•anperor  Valentinian  appears  to  excuse  the  most  bloody  revenge. 
Vet  a  philosopher  might  have  reflected  that,  if  the  resistance 
if  his  wife  had  been  sincere,  her  chastity  was  still  inviolate, 
and  that  it  could  never  be  restored  if  she  had  consented  to  the 
mil  of  the  adulterer.  A  patriot  would  have  hesitated  before 
be  plunged  himself  and  his  country  into  those  inevitable 
calamities  which  must  follow  the  extinction  of  the  royal  house 
of  Theodosius.  The  imprudent  Maximus  disregarded  these 
salutary  considerations :  he  gratified  his  resentment  and  ambi- 
aon  ;  he  saw  the  bleeding  corpse  of  Valentinian  at  his  feet ; 
and  he  heard  himself  saluted  emperor  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  senate  and  people.  But  the  day  of  his  inauguration  was 
the  last  day  of  his  happiness.  He  was  imprisoned  (such  is  the 
bvely  expression  of  Sidonius)  in  the  palace ;  and,  after  passing 
a  sleepless  night,  he  sighed  that  he  had  attained  the  summit  of 
his  wishes,  and  aspired  only  to  descend  from  the  dangerous 
elevation.  Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  diadem,  he  com¬ 
municated  his  anxious  thoughts  to  his  friend  and  qusestor 
Fulgentius ;  and,  when  he  looked  back  with  unavailing  regret 
x  the  secure  pleasures  of  his  former  life,  the  emperor  exclaimed, 

’Clientum  prwvia,  pedisequa,  ciroumfusa  populositas,  is  the  train  which 
himself  (1.  i.  epist.  9  [f  8])  assigns  to  another  senator  of  consular  rank. 

4  [This  is  not  correct.  Maximus  was  twice  Prstorian  Prefect  of  Italy  and 
Prefect  of  the  Oity.  Thus  he  had  held  four  prefectures  (post  quattuor 
frwfctrnrrM.  C.  I.  L.  vi.  1198,  op.  1197 ;  another  inscription  gives  the  details  of 
bu  early  careen,  id.  1749).  See  the  note  of  Cuq  in  Borghesi,  Oeuvres,  x.  618.] 


His  death. 
a.d.  453. 
Jane  12 
[May  313 
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«  O  fortunate  Damocles,5  thy  reign  began  and  ended  with  the 
same  dinner  ” :  a  well-known  allusion,  which  Fulgentius  after¬ 
wards  repeated  as  an  instructive  lesson  for  princes  and  subjects. 

The  reign  of  Maximus  continued  about  three  months.* 
His  hours,  of  which  he  had  lost  the  command,  were  disturbed 
by  remorse,  or  guilt,  or  terror ;  and  his  throne  was  shaken  by 
the  seditions  of  the  soldiers,  the  people,  and  the  confederate 
Barbarians.  The  marriage  of  his  son  Palladius  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor  might  tend  to  establish  the  here¬ 
ditary  succession  of  his  family;  but  the  violence  which  he 
offered  to  the  empress  Eudoxia  could  proceed  only  from  the 
blind  impulse  of  lust  or  revenge.  His  own  wife,  the  cause  of 
these  tragic  events,  had  been  seasonably  removed  by  death  ; 
and  the  widow  of  Valentinian  was  compelled  to  violate  her 
decent  mourning,  perhaps  her  real  grief,  and  to  submit  to 
the  embraces  of  a  presumptuous  usurper,  whom  she 
suspected  as  the  assassin  of  her  deceased  husband.  These 
suspicions  were  soon  justified  by  the  indiscreet  confession  of 
Maximus  himself;  and  he  wantonly  provoked  the  hatred  of 
his  reluctant  bride,  who  was  still  conscious  that  she  descended 
from  a  line  of  emperors.  From  the  East,  however,  Eudoxia 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  any  effectual  assistance ;  her  father 
and  her  aunt  Pulcheria  were  dead ;  her  mother  languished  at 
Jerusalem  in  disgrace  and  exile;  and  the  sceptre  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  She  directed  her 
eyes  towards  Carthage ;  secretly  implored  the  aid  of  the  king 
of  the  Vandals ;  and  persuaded  Genseric  to  improve  the  fair 
opportunity  of  disguising  his  rapacious  designs  by  the  spedons 
names  of  honour,  justice,  and  compassion.7  Whatever  abilities 


8  Districtus  ensis  coi  super  impiA 
Gervice  pendet,  non  SictiU »  dope* 

Duloem  elaborabunt  saporem : 

Non  avium  oitharesque  oantus 
Somnum  reduoent. 

Horat.  Garm.  iii.  1. 


Sidonius  concludes  his  letter  with  the  story  of  Damocles,  whioh  Gioero  (Tuseulan. 
v.  20,  21)  had  so  inimitably  told. 

0  [Paulo  amplius  quam  bimestris  principatus,  Sidonius,  ib.  Seventy-seven  days, 
Prosper,  and  Victor  Tonnennensis,  ad  ann.  The  date  of  the  death  of  Maximus*  is 
May  81  (Prosper) ;  June  12  iB  given  by  the  Fasti  Vindobon.  priores  in  Ghron.  Min. 
i.  803,  ed.  Mommsen.] 

7  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  Procopius,  Evagrios,  Idatius,  Marceilinus, 
Ac.,  the  learned  Muratori  (Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  iv.  p.  249)  doubts  the  reality  of 
this  invitation,  and  observes,  with  great  truth,  “  Non  si  pub  dir  quanto  sia  facile  il 
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Maximus  might  have  shown  in  a  subordinate  station,  he  was 
inund  incapable  of  administering  an  empire;  and,  though  he 
might  easily  have  been  informed  of  the  naval  preparations 
which  were  made  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa,  he  expected 
with  supine  indifference  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  without 
adopting  any  measures  of  defence,  of  negotiation,  or  of  a 
timely  retreat.  When  the  Vandals  disembarked  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  the  emperor  was  suddenly  roused  from  his  lethargy 
by  the  clamours  of  a  trembling  and  exasperated  multitude. 

The  only  hope  which  presented  itself  to  his  astonished  mind 
was  that  of  a  precipitate  flight,  and  he  exhorted  the  senators 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  prince.  But  no  sooner  did 
Maximus  appear  in  the  streets  than  he  was  assaulted  by  a 
shower  of  stones ;  a  Boman,  or  a  Burgundian,  soldier  claimed 
the  honour  of  the  first  wound ;  his  mangled  body  was  igno- 
miniously  cast  into  the  Tiber ;  the  Roman  people  rejoiced  in  the 
punishment  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  author  of  the 
public  calamities ;  and  the  domestics  of  Eudoxia  signalised  their 
zeal  in  the  service  of  their  mistress.8 

On  the  third  day  after  the  tumult,  Genseric  boldly  advanced  sack  0f 
from  the  port  of  Ostia  to  the  gates  of  the  defenceless  city.  In- Sevan? 
stead  of  a  sally  of  the  Roman  youth,  there  issued  from  the  «5,8june>' 
gates  an  unarmed  and  venerable  procession  of  the  bishop  at 15-99  li’16i 
the  head  of  his  clergy.9  The  fearless  spirit  of  Leo,  his  author¬ 
ity  and  eloquence,  agavn  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  a  Bar¬ 
barian  conqueror :  the  king  of  the  Vandals  promised  to  spare 
the  unresisting  multitude,  to  protect  the  buildings  from  fire, 
and  to  exempt  the  captives  from  torture ;  and,  although  such 
orders  were  neither  seriously  given  nor  strictly  obeyed,  the 


snpolo  a  sognare  e  spacoiar  voci  false  But  his  argument,  from  the  interval  of 
use  and  place,  is  extremely  feeble.  The  figs  which  grew  near  Carthage  were 
produced  to  the  senate  of  Rome  on  the  third  day.  [The  story  of  Eudoxia  is 
"ejected,  like  that  of  Honoris,  by  Martroye,  Genseric,  p.  155.] 

• .  .  .  Infidoque  tibi  Burgundio  ductu 
Extorquet  trepidas  maotandi  principis  iras. 

Sidon.  in  Panegyr.  Avit.  442. 

4  remarkable  line,  which  insinuates  that  Borne  and  Maximus  were  betrayed  by 
tanr  Burgundian  mercenaries.  [Binding,  Gesoh.  des  burgundisoh-romanischen 
Efaigr.  p.  49,  conjectures  that  there  had  been  a  recent  Burgundian  inoursion  into 
lfsly.1 

•The  apparent  suooess  of  pope  Leo  may  be  justified  by  Prosper  and  the 
UtMoria  Mucella ;  but  the  improbable  notion  of  Baronius  (a.d.  455,  No.  13)  that 
Genseric  spared  the  three  apostolical  ohurchee  is  not  countenanced  even  by  the 
ioGbtiol  testimony  of  the  Liber  Ponlifieali s. 
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mediation  of  Leo  was  glorious  to  himself  and  in  some  degree 
beneficial  to  his  country.  But  Borne  and  its  inhabitants  were 
delivered  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  Vandals  and  Moors,  whose 
blind  passions  revenged  the  injuries  of  Carthage.  The  pillage 
lasted  fourteen  days  and  nights ; 10  and  all  that  yet  remained 
of  public  or  private  wealth,  of  sacred  or  profane  treasure,  was 
diligently  transported  to  the  vessels  of  Genseric.  Among  the 
spoils,  the  splendid  relics  of  two  temples,  or  rather  of  two 
religions,  exhibited  a  memorable  example  of  the  vicissitude 
of  human  and  divine  things.  Since  the  abolition  of  Paganism, 
the  Capitol  had  been  violated  and  abandoned ;  yet  the  statues 
of  the  gods  and  heroes  were  still  respected,  and  the  curious 
roof  of  gilt  bronze  was  reserved  for  the  rapacious  hands  of 
Genseric.11  The  holy  instruments  of  the  Jewish  worship,14 
the  gold  table,  and  the  gold  candlestick  with  seven  branches, 
originally  framed  according  to  the  particular  instructions  of 
God  himself,  and  which  were  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of  his 
temple,  had  been  ostentatiously  displayed  to  the  Roman  people 
in  the  triumph  of  Titus.  They  were  afterwards  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  Peace ; 13  and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years 
the  spoils  of  Jerusalem  were  transferred  from  Borne  to  Carthage, 
by  a  Barbarian  who  derived  his  origin  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  These  ancient  monuments  might  attract  the  notice 
of  curiosity,  as  well  as  of  avarice.  But  the  Christian  churches, 
enriched  and  adorned  by  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the 
times,  afforded  more  plentiful  materials  for  sacrilege ;  and  the 
pious  liberality  of  pope  Leo,  who  melted  six  silver  vases,  the 
gift  of  Constantine,  each  of  an  hundred  pounds  weight,  is  an 

10  [The  phrase  of  Prosper  is  noteworthy  :  per  xiv.  dies  seonra  et  libera  scrota- 
tione  omnibus  opibus  suis  Roma  vaouata  est.  There  was  not  an  indiscriminate 
pillage,  but  the  treasures  were  ransacked  in  a  methodical  and  leisurely  way.  There 
is  no  reason  to  assume  that  there  was  any  wanton  destruction.] 

11  The  profusion  of  Catulus,  the  first  who  gilt  the  roof  of  the  Capitol,  was  not 
universally  approved  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  18) ;  but  it  was  far  exceeded  by  the 
emperor's,  and  the  external  gilding  of  the  temple  ooBt  Domitian  12,000  talents 
(2,400,000/.).  The  expressions  of  Claudian  and  Rutilius  (lues  metalli  a&mula  .  .  . 
fastigia  astris,  and  confunduntque  vagos  delubra  micantia  vims)  manifestly  prove 
that  this  splendid  covering  was  not  removed  either  by  the  Christians  or  the  Gotha 
(see  Donatus,  Roma  Antique,  1.  ii.  o.  p.  125).  It  should  seem  that  the  roof  of  the 
Capitol  was  decorated  with  gilt  statues  and  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses. 

ia  The  ourious  reader  may  consult  the  learned  and  accurate  treatise  of  Hadrian 
Reland,  de  Spoliis  Templi  Hierosolymitani  in  Aron  Titiano  Bom*  oonspiouia.  In 
12mo.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1716. 

13  [This  temple  had  been  burned  under  Commodus,  so  that  the  Jewish 
treasures  must  have  been  removed  elsewhere.] 
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evidence  of  the  damage  which  he  attempted  to  repair.  In  the 
forty-five  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Gothic  invasion  the 
pomp  and  luxury  of  Borne  were  in  some  measure  restored; 
sod  it  was  difficult  either  to  escape  or  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of 
a  conqueror  who  possessed  leisure  to  collect,  and  ships  to  trans¬ 
port,  the  wealth  of  the  capital.  The  Imperial  ornaments  of 
the  palace,  the  magnificent  furniture  and  wardrobe,  the  side¬ 
boards  of  massy  plate,  were  accumulated  with  disorderly 
rapine;  the  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  several  thousand 
talents,  yet  even  the  brass  and  copper  were  laboriously  re¬ 
moved.  Eudoxia  herself,  who  advanced  to  meet  her  Mend 
and  deliverer,  soon  bewailed  the  imprudence  of  her  own  con¬ 
duct.  She  was  rudely  stripped  of  her  jewels:  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  empress,  with  her  two  daughters,  the  only  surviving 
remains  of  the  great  Theodosius,  was  compelled,  as  a  captive, 
to  foBow  the  haughty  Vandal ;  who  immediately  hoisted  sail, 
and  returned  with  a  prosperous  navigation  to  the  port  of 
Carthage.14  Many  thousand  Romans  of  both  sexes,  chosen  for 
some  useful  or  agreeable  qualifications,  reluctantly  embarked 
on  board  the  fleet  of  Genseric ;  and  their  distress  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  unfeeling  Barbarians,  who,  in  the  division  of  the 
booty,  separated  the  wives  from  their  husbands,  and  the 
children  from  their  parents.  The  charity  of  Deogratias, 
tahop  of  Carthage, u  was  their  only  consolation  and  support. 
H*  generously  sold  the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  the  church  to 
pircbase  the  freedom  of  some,  to  alleviate  the  slavery  of  others, 
aid  to  assist  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  a  captive  multitude, 
vaose  health  was  impaired  by  the  hardships  which  they  had 
srfered  in  their  passage  from  Italy  to  AMca.  By  his  order, 
ir>  spacious  churches  were  converted  into  hospitals ;  the  sick 
we  distributed  in  convenient  beds,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
and  medicines;  and  the  aged  prelate  repeated  his  visits 
crh  in  the  day  and  night,  with  an  assiduity  that  surpassed  his 
icsngth,  and  a  tender  sympathy  which  enhanced  the  value  of 

14  The  reeeel  which  transported  the  relios  of  the  Capitol  was  the  only  one  of 
whole  fleet  that  suffered  shipwreck.  If  a  bigoted  sophist,  a  Pagan  bigot,  had 
aitioned  the  accident,  he  might  have  rejoioed  that  this  cargo  of  sacrilege  was 
aim  the  sea. 

19  See  Victor  Vitensis,  de  Perseont.  Vandal.  1.  L  o.  8,  p.  11, 12,  edit.  Buinart 
Itgrmtiaft  governed  the  church  of  Carthage  only  three  years.  If  he  had  not  been 
pmtely  buried,  his  corpse  would  have  been  torn  piecemeal  by  the  mad  devotion  of 
i*  people. 
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his  services.  Compare  this  scene  with  the  field  of  Cannae ; 
and  judge  between  Hannibal  and  the  successor  of  St.  Cyprian.10 
The  The  deaths  of  Aetius  and  Valentinian  had  relaxed  the  ties 

l“?u80r  which  held  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  in  peace  and  subordination, 
jiiir^oth  The  sea-coast  was  infested  by  the  Saxons ;  the  Alemanni  and 
the  Franks  advanced  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine ;  and  the 
ambition  of  the  Goths  seemed  to  meditate  more  extensive  and 
permanent  conquests.  The  emperor  Maximus  relieved  himself, 
by  a  judicious  choice,  from  the  weight  of  these  distant  cares ; 
he  silenced  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  listened  to  the  voice 
of  fame,  and  promoted  a  stranger  to  the  general  command  of 
the  forces  in  Gaul.  Avitus,17  the  stranger  whose  merit  was  so 
nobly  rewarded,  descended  from  a  wealthy  and  honourable 
family  in  the  diocese  of  Auvergne.  The  convulsions  cf  the 
times  urged  him  to  embrace,  with  the  same  ardour,  th«  civil 
and  military  professions ;  and  the  indefatigable  youth  blinded 
the  studies  of  literature  and  jurisprudence  with  the  exercise  of 
arms  and  hunting.  Thirty  years  of  his  life  were  laudably 
spent  in  the  public  service ;  he  alternately  displayed  his  talents 
in  war  and  negotiation ;  and  the  soldier  of  Aetius,  after  execut¬ 
es.  43BA.D.)ing  the  most  important  embassies,  was  raised  to  the  station  of 
Praetorian  prefect  of  Gaul.  Either  the  merit  of  Avitus  excited 
envy,  or  his  moderation  was  desirous  of  repose,  since  he  calmly 
tc.  445  a.d.]  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  the  neighbourhoodof 
Clermont.  A  copious  stream,  issuing  from  the  mountain,  aad 
falling  headlong  in  many  a  loud  and  foaming  cascade,  ds- 
charged  its  waters  into  a  lake  about  two  miles  in  length,  sad 
the  villa  was  pleasantly  seated  on  the  margin  of  the  late. 
The  baths,  the  porticoes,  the  summer  and  winter  apartmerts, 
were  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  luxury  and  use;  and  he 

16  The  general  evidence  for  the  death  of  Maximus  and  the  sack  of  Ho  mi  by 
the  Vandals  is  comprised  in  Sidonius  (P&negyr.  Avit.  441-450),  Procopius  (die 
Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4,  5,  p.  188,  189,  and  1.  ii.  c.  9,  p.  2551,  Evagrius  (1.  ii.  o  7), 
Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Getiois,  c.  45,  p.  677),  and  the  Chronicles  of  idatius,  Proaer, 
Marcellinus,  and  Theophanes  under  the  proper  year.  [For  the  two  churches  wnch 
were  turned  into  hospitals — the  basilica  No  varum  and  Fausti — cp.  Audollnt, 
Carthage  romaine,  p.  815.] 

17  The  private  life  and  elevation  of  Avitus  must  be  deduoed,  with  beconinn 
suspicion,  from  the  panegyric  pronounced  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  hiB  subject  jxa 
his  son-in-law.  [His  name  was  EparchiuB  Avitus :  De  EoBsi,  Inscriptins 
chrdtiennes,  i.,  No.  795.  Borghesi,  Oeuvres  completes,  x.  p.  786.  The  date  of  his 
proclamation  as  Emperor  is  given  in  the  Fasti  Vind.  priores  as  July  10,  in  the 
Continuatio  Havniensis  as  July  9  :  Chron.  Min.  i.  p.  804.] 
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Adjacent  country  afforded  the  various  prospects  of  woods, 
pastures,  and  meadows.18  In  this  retreat,  where  Avitus 
unused  his  leisure  with  books,  rural  sports,  the  practice  of 
husbandry,  and  the  society  of  his  friends,18  he  received  the  [a.d.  454  or 
Imperial  diploma,  which  constituted  him  master-general  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  Gaul.  He  assumed  the  military  com¬ 
mand;  the  Barbarians  suspended  their  fury;  and,  whatever 
mp»n«  he  might  employ,  whatever  concessions  he  might  be 
forced  to  make,  the  people  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  actual  tran¬ 
quillity.  But  the  fate  of  Gaul  depended  on  the  Visigoths ;  and 
the  Roman  general,  less  attentive  to  his  dignity  than  to  the 
public  interest,  did  not  disdain  to  visit  Toulouse  in  the  character 
of  an  ambassador.  He  was  received  with  courteous  hospi¬ 
tality  by  Theodoric,  the  king  of  the  Goths ;  but,  while  Avitus 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  solid  alliance  with  that  powerful 
nation,  he  was  astonished  by  the  intelligence  that  the  emperor 
Maximus  was  slain  and  that  Rome  had  been  pillaged  by  the 
Vandals.  A  vacant  throne,  which  he  might  ascend  without 
luilt  or  danger,  tempted  his  ambition;20  and  the  Visigoths 
were  easily  persuaded  to  support  his  claim  by  their  irresistible  a.d.  «ss. 
fuffrage.  They  loved  the  person  of  Avitus;  they  respected Auguat  16 
bis  virtues;  and  they  were  not  insensible  of  the  advantage, 
as  well  as  honour,  of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  West.  The 
season  was  now  approaching  in  which  the  annual  assembly  of 
the  seven  provinces  was  held  at  Arles;  their  deliberations 
might  perhaps  be  influenced  by  the  presence  of  Theodoric  and 
his  martial  brothers ;  but  their  choice  would  naturally  incline 
>:>  the  most  illustrious  of  their  countrymen.  Avitus,  after  a 

*"  After  the  example  of  the  younger  Pliny,  Sidonins  (L  ii.  o.  21  has  laboured 

florid,  prolix,  and  obscure  description  of  his  villa,  which  Dore  the  name 
Jvttacism),  and  had  been  the  property,  of  Avitus.  The  precise  situation  is  not 
ibeertained.  Consult,  however,  the  notes  of  Savaron  and  Sirmond. 

19  Sidonins  (L  ii.  epist.  9)  has  described  the  oonntry  life  of  the  Gallic  nobles,  in 
i  nail  which  he  made  to  his  friends,  whose  estates  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sissam.  The  morning  hours  were  spent  in  the  sphaerisierium,  or  tennis-court ;  or 
i  the  library,  which  was  furnished  with  Latin  authors,  profane  and  religious : 
t*e  former  for  the  men,  the  latter  for  the  ladies.  The  table  was  twice  served,  at 
u oner  and  supper,  with  hot  meat  (boiled  and  roastl  and  wine.  During  the  inter¬ 
mediate  time,  the  company  slept,  took  the  air  on  norseb&ck,  and  used  the  warm 
ftath. 

■  Seventy  lines  of  Panegyric  (505-578)  which  describe  the  importunity  of 
Tfaeodanc  and  of  Gaul,  struggling  to  overcome  the  modest  reluotanoe  of  Avitns, 
in  blown  away  by  three  words  of  an  honest  historian :  Romanum  ambisset  im 
ptrioxn  (Greg.  Turtm.  L  ii.  c.  IX,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  168). 
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decent  resistance,  accepted  the  Imperial  diadem  from  the 
representatives  of  Gaul;  and  his  election  r was  ratified  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  Barbarians  and  provincials.31  The  formal 
consent  of  Mardan,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  solicited  and 
obtained ;  bat  the  senate,  Borne,  and  Italy,  though  humbled  by 
their  recent  calamities,  submitted  with  a  secret  murmur  to  the 
presumption  of  the  Gallic  usurper.22 

obuMUr  Theodoric,  to  whom  Avitus  was  indebted  for  the  purple, 
He,  ldn*  oT  had  acquired  the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  his  elder 
cotha.  a.d.  brother  Torismond ;  and  he  justified  this  atrocious  deed  by 
the  design  which  his  predecessor  had  formed  of  violating  his 
alliance  with  the  empire.2*  Such  a  crime  might  not  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  virtues  of  a  Barbarian;  but  the  manners 
of  Theodoric  were  gentle  and  humane;  and  posterity  may 
contemplate  without  terror  the  original  picture  of  a  Gothic 
king,  whom  Sidonins  had  intimately  observed  in  the  hours  of 
peace  and  of  social  intercourse.  In  an  epistle,  dated  from  the 
court  of  Toulouse,  the  orator  satisfies  the  curiosity  of  one  of 
his  friends,  in  the  following  description : 24  «  By  the  majesty  of 
his  appearance,  Theodoric  would  command  the  respect  of  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  his  merit;  and,  although  he  is  bora  a 
prince,  his  merit  would  dignify  a  private  station.  He  is  of 
a  middle  stature,  his  body  appears  rather  plump  than  fat,  and 
in  his  well-proportioned  limbs  agility  is  united  with  muscular 
strength.26  If  you  examine  his  countenance,  you  will  die- 

91  [The  assembly  was  held  at  Ugernum  (Beaaoaire)  near  Arles  (Sidon.  Carm.  7, 
572.  Cp.  Long  non,  Gdogr.  de  la  Gaule,  p.  487).  But  it  oannot  have  been  the 
annual  assembly  of  the  seven  provinces.] 

m  [That  Maroian  acknowledged  Avitus  may  be  implied  by  Idatius,  166,  169 
(Chron.  Min.  ii.  p.  28)  and  Chron.  Gall.  625  (ib.  i.  p.  664) ;  but  as  the  name  of 
Avitus  does  not  appear  in  the  Oonsular  Fasti  for  456  it  is  dear  that  he  was  not 
aooepted  at  Constantinople  for  months  after  his  aooession ;  Maroian  nominated 
the  two  consuls  for  that  year,  without  paying  any  regard  to  Avitus.  Cp.  Martroye, 
op.  cit.  p.  172.] 

33  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville,  who  was  himself  of  the  blood-royal  of  the 
Goths,  acknowledges  and  almost  justifies  (Hist.  Goth.  p.  718  [p.  279,  ed.  Mommsen, 
in  Chron.  Min.  ii.])  the  orime  which  their  slave  Jornandes  had  basely  dissembled 
(c.  48,  p.  678). 

34  This  elaborate  description  (1.  i.  ep.  ii.  p.  2-7)  was  diotated  by  some  political 
motive.  It  was  designed  for  the  publio  eye,  and  had  been  shewn  by  the  friends  of 
Sidonius,  before  it  was  inserted  in  the  collection  of  his  epistles.  The  first  book  was 
published  separately.  See  Tillemont,  Mdmoires  Eoolds.  tom.  xvi.  p.  264. 

93 1  have  suppressed  in  this  portrait  of  Theodoric  several  minute  circumstances 
and  technical  phrases,  which  could  be  tolerable,  or  indeed  intelligible,  to  those  only 
who,  like  the  contemporaries  of  Sidonius,  had  frequented  the  markets  where  naked 
slaves  were  exposed  to  sale  (Du bos,  Hist.  Critique,  tom.  i.  p.  404). 
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tnguish  a  high  forehead,  large  shaggy  eyebrows,  an  aquiline 
nose,  thin  lips,  a  regular  set  of  white  teeth,  and  a  fair  com¬ 
plexion  that  blushes  more  frequently  from  modesty  than  from 
anger.  The  ordinary  distribution  of  his  time,  as  far  as  it  is 
exposed  to  the  public  view,  may  be  concisely  represented. 
Before  daybreak,  he  repairs,  with  a  small  train,  to  his  domestic 
chapel,  where  the  service  is  performed  by  the  Arian  clergy; 
out  those  who  presume  to  interpret  his  secret  sentiments 
xmsider  this  assiduous  devotion  as  the  effect  of  habit  and 
policy.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is  employed  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  kingdom.  His  chair  is  surrounded  by  some  military 
officers  of  decent  aspect  and  behaviour;  the  noisy  crowd  of 
his  Barbarian  guards  occupies  the  hall  of  audience ;  but  they 
ire  not  permitted  to  stand  within  the  veils  or  curtains  that 
conceal  the  council-chamber  from  vulgar  eyes.  The  am¬ 
bassadors  of  the  nations  are  successively  introduced :  Theodoric 
listens  with  attention,  answers  them  with  discreet  brevity,  and 
other  announces  or  delays,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
business,  his  final  resolution.  About  eight  (the  second  hour) 
he  rises  from  his  throne,  and  visits  either  his  treasury  or  his 
stables.  If  he  chooses  to  hunt,  or  at  least  to  exercise  himself 
on  horseback,  his  bow  is  carried  by  a  favourite  youth ;  but, 
when  the  game  is  marked,  he  bends  it  with  his  own  hand, 
and  seldom  misses  the  object  of  his  aim :  as  a  king,  he  disdains 
to  bear  arms  in  such  ignoble  warfare ;  but,  as  a  soldier,  he 
would  blush  to  accept  any  military  service  which  he  could 
perform  himself.  On  common  days  his  dinner  is  not  different 
from  the  repast  of  a  private  citizen ;  but  every  Saturday  many 
honourable  guests  are  invited  to  the  royal  table,  which,  on 
these  occasions,  is  served  with  the  elegance  of  Greece,  the 
plenty  of  Gaul,  and  the  order  and  diligence  of  Italy.9*  The 
zold  or  silver  plate  is  less  remarkable  for  its  weight  than  for 
the  brightness  and  curious  workmanship ;  the  taste  is  gratified 
without  the  help  of  foreign  and  costly  luxury ;  the  size  and 
number  of  the  cups  of  wine  are  regulated  with  a  strict  regard 
to  the  lawB  of  temperance;  and  the  respectful  silence  that 
prevails  is  interrupted  only  by  grave  and  instructive  conversa¬ 
tion.  After  dinner,  Theodoric  sometimes  indulges  himself  in 

*  Yidaaa  Ibi  elagantiam  Orttoun,  abondantiam  Qallioanam,  oeleritatem 
ia»km  -  poblioam  pompam,  privatam  diliganUam,  regiam  diaeiplinam. 
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a  short  slumber;  and,  as  soon  as  he  wakes,  he  calls  for  the 
dice  and  tables,  encourages  his  friends  to  forget  the  royal 
majesty,  and  is  delighted  when  they  freely  express  the  passions 
which  are  excited  by  the  incidents  of  play.  At  this  game, 
which  he  loves  as  the  image  of  war,  he  alternately  displays 
his  eagerness,  his  skill,  his  patience,  and  his  cheerful  temper. 
If  he  loses,  he  laughs ;  he  is  modest  and  silent  if  he  wins. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  seeming  indifference,  his  courtiers 
choose  to  solicit  any  favour  in  the  moments  of  victory ;  and  I 
myself,  in  my  applications  to  the  king,  have  derived  some 
benefit  from  my  losses.27  About  the  ninth  hour  (three  o’clock) 
the  tide  of  business  again  returns,  and  Sows  incessantly  till 
after  sunset,  when  the  signal  of  the  royal  supper  dismisses  the 
weary  crowd  of  suppliants  and  pleaders.  At  the  supper,  a 
more  familiar  repast,  buffoons  and  pantomimes  are  sometimes 
introduced,  to  divert,  not  to  offend,  the  company  by  their 
ridiculous  wit ;  but  female  singers  and  the  soft  effeminate 
modes  of  music  are  severely  banished,  and  such  martial  tunes 
as  animate  the  soul  to  deeds  of  valour  are  alone  grateful  to 
the  ear  of  Theodoric.  He  retires  from  table ;  and  the  nocturnal 
guards  are  immediately  posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  treasury, 
the  palace,  and  the  private  apartments.” 

Hiaexpedi-  When  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  encouraged  Avitus  to 
Spain”  assume  the  purple,  he  offered  his  person  and  his  forces,  as  a 

AD’  faithful  soldier  of  the  republic.28  The  exploits  of  Theodoric 

soon  convinced  the  world  that  he  had  not  degenerated  from 
the  warlike  virtues  of  his  ancestors.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  Goths  in  Aquitain  and  the  passage  of  the  Vandals  into 
Africa,  the  Suevi,  who  had  fixed  their  kingdom  in  Galiicia, 
aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and  threatened  to  extinguish 
the  feeble  remains  of  the  Roman  dominion.  The  provincials 
of  Carthagena  and  Tarragona,  afflicted  by  an  hostile  invasion, 
represented  their  injuries  and  their  apprehensions.  Count 

87  Tone  etiam  ego  aliquid  obseoraturus  felioiter  vincor,  et  mihi  [leg,  quando 
mihi  ad  hoo]  tabula  pent  ut  causa  salvetur.  Sidonius  of  Auvergne  was  not  a 
subject  of  Theodoric ;  but  he  might  be  compelled  to  solicit  either  justice  or  favour 
at  the  court  of  Toulouse. 

**  Theodoric  himself  had  given  a  solemn  and  voluntary  promise  of  fidelity, 
whioh  was  understood  both  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 

- Romas  sum,  te  duce,  amicus, 

Principe  te,  Milks. 


Sidon.  Panegyr.  Avit.  611. 
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Fronto  was  dispatched,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Avitus, 
nth  advantageous  offers  of  peace  and  alliance ;  and  Theodoric 
interposed  his  weighty  mediation,  to  declare  that,  unless  his 
brother-in-law,  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  immediately  retired,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  Borne. 

•Tell  him,”  replied  the  haughty  Bechiarius,  “that  I  despise 
his  friendship  and  his  arms ;  but  that  I  shall  soon  try  whether 
he  will  dare  to  expect  my  arrival  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse.” 

Such  a  challenge  urged  Theodoric  to  prevent  the  bold  designs 
->{  his  enemy :  he  passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  the 
Visigoths ;  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  served  under  his 
standard  ;  and,  though  he  professed  himself  the  dutiful  servant 
?{  Avitus,  he  privately  stipulated,  for  himself  and  his  successors, 

’die  absolute  possession  of  his  Spanish  conquests.  The  two 
armies,  or  rather  the  two  nations,  encountered  each  other  on  coot.  si 
the  banks  of  the  river  Urbicus,  about  twelve  miles  from 
.Utorga;  and  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Goths  appeared  forwsturicai 
i  while  to  have  extirpated  the  name  and  kingdom  of  the  Suevi. 

From  the  field  of  battle  Theodoric  advanced  to  Braga,  their  [Braoarai 
metropolis,  which  still  retained  the  splendid  vestiges  of  its 
indent  commerce  and  dignity.19  His  entrance  was  not  polluted 
with  blood,  and  the  Goths  respected  the  chastity  of  their 
female  captives,  more  especially  of  the  consecrated  virgins; 
bat  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and  people  were  made 
(laves,  and  even  the  churches  and  altars  were  confounded  in 
ihe  universal  pillage.  The  unfortunate  king  of  the  Suevi  had 
escaped  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the  ocean;  but  the  obstinacy 
of  the  winds  opposed  his  flight;  he  was  delivered  to  his 
implacable  rival;  and  Bechiarius,  who  neither  desired  nor 
expected  mercy,  received,  with  manly  constancy,  the  death 
which  he  would  probably  have  inflicted.  After  this  bloody 
sacrifice  to  policy  or  resentment,  Theodoric  carried  his  victorious 
arms  as  far  as  Merida,  the  principal  town  of  Lusitania,  without  [Emeriui 
meeting  any  resistance,  except  from  the  miraculous  powers 
of  St.  Eulalia ;  but  he  was  stopped  in  the  full  career  of  success, 

*  Qoeqoe  sinn  pelagi  jaotat  u  Braoara  divee. 

Anson,  da  Claris  Urbibns,  p.  246. 

From  the  design  of  (be  king  of  the  Suevi,  it  is  evident  that  the  navigation  from  the 
sarto  of  Galhaia  to  the  Mediterranean  was  known  and  praetised.  The  ships  of 
Besom.  or  Braga,  cautiously  steered  along  the  coast,  without  daring  to  lose  them- 
•dm  in  the  Atlantic. 
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and  recalled  from  Spain,  before  he  could  provide  for  the  security 
of  his  conquests.  In  his  retreat  towards  the  Pyrenees,  he 
revenged  his  disappointment  on  the  country  through  which 
he  passed ;  and,  in  the  sack  of  Pollentia  and  Astorga,  he  shewed 
himself  a  faithless  ally,  as  well  as  a  cruel  enemy.  Whilst  the 
king  of  the  Visigoths  fought  and  vanquished  in  the  name  of 
Avitus,  the  reign  of  Avitus  had  expired ;  and  both  the  honour 
and  the  interest  of  Theodoric  were  deeply  wounded  by  the 
disgrace  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  seated  on  the  throne  of  the 
Western  empire.* 

The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  senate  and  people  persuaded 
the  emperor  Avitus  to  fix  his  residence  at  Borne  and  to  accept 
the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  the  first  day  of 
January,  his  son-in-law,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  celebrated  his 
praises  in  a  panegyric  of  six  hundred  verses;  but  this  com¬ 
position,  though  it  was  rewarded  with  a  brass  statue,*1  seems 
to  contain  a  very  moderate  proportion  either  of  genius  or  of 
truth.  The  poet,  if  we  may  degrade  that  sacred  name,  ex¬ 
aggerates  the  merit  of  a  sovereign  and  a  father;  and  his 
prophecy  of  a  long  and  glorious  reign  was  soon  contradicted 
by  the  event.  Avitus,  at  a  time  when  the  Imperial  dignity 
was  reduced  to  a  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  danger,  indulged 
himself  in  the  pleasures  of  Italian  luxury ;  age  had  not 
extinguished  his  amorous  inclinations;  and  he  is  accused  of 
insulting,  with  indiscreet  and  ungenerous  raillery,  the  husbands 
whose  wives  he  had  seduced  or  violated.**  But  the  Romans 
were  not  inclined  either  to  excuse  his  faults  or  to  acknowledge 
his  virtues.  The  several  parts  of  the  empire  became  every  day 
more  alienated  from  each  other ;  and  the  stranger  of  Gaul  was 
the  object  of  popular  hatred  and  contempt.  The  senate  as¬ 
serted  their  legitimate  claim  in  the  election  of  an  emperor; 


30  The  Suevic  war  is  the  most  authentic  part  of  the  Chronicle  of  Idatios,  who, 
as  bishop  of  Iria  Fla  via,  was  himself  a  spectator  and  a  sufferer.  Jornandes  (c.  44, 
p.  675,  676,  677)  has  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  Gothic  victory. 

31  In  one  of  the  porticoes  or  galleries  belonging  to  Trajan’s  library,  among  the 
statues  of  famous  writers  and  orators.  Sidon.  Apoll.  1.  ix.  epist.  16,  p.  264.  Cara, 
viii.  p.  350. 

31  Luxuriose  age  re  volens  a  sena  tori  bus  projeotus  est,  is  the  concise  expression 
of  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  o.  xi.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  1681.  An  old  Chronicle  (in  tom.  1L 
p.  649)  mentions  an  indeoent  jest  of  Avitus,  which  seems  more  applicable  to  Rome 
than  to  Treves.  [There  is  no  other  evidence  against  the  moral  character  of  Avitus, 
and  Gibbon  does  not  show  his  usual  judiciousness  in  accepting  it.  See  Holder 
Egger,  Neues  Arohiv,  ii.  p.  274  ;  Hodgkin,  ii.  393-5.] 
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and  their  authority,  which  had  been  originally  derived  from  the 
jld  constitution,  was  again  fortified  by  the  actual  weakness  of 
s  declining  monarchy.  Yet  even  such  a  monarchy  might  have 
resisted  the  votes  of  an  unarmed  senate,  if  their  discontent  had 
not  been  supported,  or  perhaps  inflamed,  by  Count  Ricimer, 
one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the  Barbarian  troops,  who 
formed  the  military  defence  of  Italy.  The  daughter  of  Wallia, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the  mother  of  Ricimer ;  but  he  was 
descended,  on  the  father’s  side,  from  the  nation  of  the  Suevi ; 33 
his  pride,  or  patriotism,  might  be  exasperated  by  the  misfortunes 
of  his  countrymen ;  and  he  obeyed,  with  reluctance,  an  emperor 
m  whose  elevation  he  had  not  been  consulted.  His  faithful 
and  important  services  against  the  common  enemy  rendered  u.D.  456] 
him  still  more  formidable ; 34  and,  after  destroying,  on  the  coast 
A  Corsica,  a  fleet  of  Vandals,  which  consisted  of  sixty  galleys, 
Ricimer  returned  in  triumph  with  the  appellation  of  the  De- 
jTerer  of  Italy.  He  chose  that  moment  to  signify  to  Avitus 
that  his  reign  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  feeble  emperor,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  Gothic  allies,  was  compelled,  after  a  short  and  C8*pt.. 
loavailing  struggle,  to  abdicate  the  purple.  By  the  clemency, 
however,  or  the  contempt,  of  Ricimer,35  he  was  permitted  to 
descend  from  the  throne  to  the  more  desirable  station  of  bishop 
of  Placentia ;  but  the  resentment  of  the  senate  was  still  un¬ 
satisfied,  and  their  inflexible  severity  pronounced  the  sentence 
A  his  death.  He  fled  towards  the  Alps,  with  the  humble  hope, 
oot  of  arming  the  Visigoths  in  his  cause,  but  of  securing  his 
person  and  treasures  in  the  sanctuary  of  Julian,  one  of  the 
Tutelar  saints  of  Auvergne.36  Disease,  or  the  hand  of  the  exe- 


°  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Anthem.  862,  <fco.)  praises  the  royal  birth  of  Bioimer,  the 
kvfnl  heir,  as  he  chooses  to  insinuate,  both  of  the  Gothio  and  8uevic  kingdoms. 

**  See  the  Chronicle  of  Idatios.  Jornandes  (o.  44,  p.  676)  styles  him,  with 
cos  truth,  virum  egreginm,  et  pene  tunc  in  ItaliA  ad  exeroitum  singularem. 

**  Paroens  innocenti*  Aviti,  is  the  compassionate  but  contemptuous  language 
Victor  Tonnunensis  (in  Chron.  apud  Scaliger.  Euseb.).  In  another  place,  he  calls 
s-m,  rir  to  tins  simplioitatis.  This  commendation  is  more  humble,  but  it  is  more 
d  and  sincere,  than  the  praises  of  Sidonius.  [Some  further  details  as  to  the  fall 
ri  Avitus  are  derived  from  John  of  Antiooh  (Muller,  F.  H.  G.  4,  fr.  202, — a  “  Con- 
rfcotuiian  "  fragment ;  see  Appendix  1).  The  Roman  populace  blamed  him  for  a 
Uaioe  which  broke  out  in  the  oity ;  he  was  compelled  to  disband  his  Visigothio 
x4ygoar4  ;  to  pay  whom,  having  no  money,  he  stripped  public  edifices  of  their 
zrpper  The  date  of  the  oaptnre  of  Avitus  by  Ricimer  was  Oct.  17  :  Fasti  Vind. 
jnorss  iChrcm.  Min.  i.  p.  304).] 

”  He  suffered,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (Tillemont, 
Uta.  Becks,  tom.  v.  p.  279,  696).  Gregory  of  Tours,  his  peculiar  votary,  has 
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cationer,  arrested  him  on  the  road;  yet  his  remains  were 
decently  transported  to  Brivas,  or  Brionde,  in  his  native  pro¬ 
vince,  and  he  reposed  at  the  feet  of  his  holy  patron.*7  Avitus 
left  only88  one  daughter,  the  wife  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who 
inherited  the  patrimony  of  his  father-in-law ;  lamenting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  disappointment  of  his  public  and  private  expec¬ 
tations.  His  resentment  prompted  him  to  join,  or  at  least  to 
countenance,  the  measures  of  a  rebellions  faction  in  Gaul ;  and 
the  poet  had  contracted  some  guilt,  which  it  was  incumbent 
on  him  to  expiate  by  a  new  tribute  of  flattery  to  the  succeeding 
emperor.88 

The  successor  of  Avitus  presents  the  welcome  discovery  of  a 
great  and  heroic  character,  such  as  sometimes  arise  in  a  de¬ 
generate  age,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  human  species. 
The  emperor  Majorian  has  deserved  the  praises  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  of  posterity ;  and  these  praises  may  be  strongly 
expressed  in  the  words  of  a  judicious  and  disinterested  historian : 
“  That  he  was  gentle  to  his  subjects ;  that  he  was  terrible  to 
his  enemies ;  and  that  he  excelled  in  every  virtue  all  his  pre¬ 
decessors  who  had  reigned  over  the  Romans  ”.40  Such  a  testi¬ 
mony  may  justify  at  least  the  panegyric  of  Sidonius ;  and  we 
may  acquiesce  in  the  assurance  that,  although  the  obsequious 
orator  would  have  flattered,  with  equal  zeal,  the  most  worthless 
of  princes,  the  extraordinary  merit  of  his  object  confined  him, 

dedicated  to  the  glory  of  Julian  the  Martyr  an  entire  book  fde  GioriA  Marty  ram, 
L  ii.  in  Max.  Bibliot.  Patrnm,  tom.  xi.  p.  861-871),  in  which  ne  relates  about  fifty 
foolish  miracles  performed  by  his  relics. 

37  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  168)  is  oonoise,  but  correot,  in  the  reign  of 
his  countryman.  The  words  of  Idatius,  “  caret  imperio,  caret  et  vitA,"  seem  to 
imply  that  the  death  of  Avitus  was  violent ;  but  it  must  have  been  secret,  since 
Evagrius  (1.  ii.  o.  7)  could  suppose  that  he  died  of  the  plague. 

38  [He  had  also  a  son  Eodicius,  who  subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  the 
defence  of  Auvergne  in  a.d.  474.] 

39  After  a  modest  appeal  to  the  examples  of  his  brethren,  Virgil  and  Horaoe, 
Sidonius  honestly  confesses  the  debt,  and  promises  payment. 

Sio  mi  hi  di  verso  nuper  sub  Marte  oadenti 
JuBsiBti  placido  [Leo  reads  credo ]  victor  ut  essem  animo. 

Serviat  ergo  tibi  servati  lingua  poets, 

Atque  mes  vita  laus  tua  sit  pretium. 

Sidon.  Apoll.  earm.  iv.  p.  808. 

See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  tom.  i.  p.  448,  Ac. 

40 The  words  of  Prooopius  deserve  to  be  transcribed;  olros  ybp  6  MauopZrot 
Pv/iTairras  robs  srderor*  P w/juiIm  jSc/ScurtAf  v*dra$  inrepaipwv  &p(rjj  vdtrp  ;  and  afterwards, 
ay  bp  tA  fihr  (Is  robs  \rrt)K6ovs  pirptos  y  eyoroos,  Qofitobs  tA  is  robs  vo\(pUovs  (do  Bell. 
Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  7,  p.  194) :  a  oonoise  but  oomprenensive  definition  of  royal  virtue. 
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an  this  occasion,  within  the  bounds  of  truth.41  Majorian  derived 
his  Dame  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  in  the  reign  of 
the  great  Theodosius  had  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Illyrian  Ca.d.  stoj 
(rentier.  He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  father  of 
Majorian,  a  respectable  officer,  who  administered  the  revenues 
of  Gaul  with  skill  and  integrity,  and  generously  preferred  the 
friendship  of  Aetius  to  the  tempting  offers  of  an  insidious  court. 

Bis  son,  the  future  emperor,  who  was  educated  in  the  profession 
of  arms,  displayed,  from  his  early  youth,  intrepid  courage,  pre¬ 
mature  wisdom,  and  unbounded  liberality  in  a  scanty  fortune. 

He  followed  the  standard  of  Aetius,  contributed  to  his  success, 
shared  and  sometimes  eclipsed  his  glory,  and  at  last  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  patrician,  or  rather  of  his  wife,  wbo  forced  him 
to  retire  from  the  servioe.41  Majorian,  after  the  death  of  Aetius, 

«as  recalled,  and  promoted ;  and  his  intimate  connexion  with 
xunt  Ricimer  was  the  immediate  step  by  which  he  ascended 
:be  throne  of  the  Western  empire.  During  the  vacancy  that 
succeeded  the  abdication  of  Avitus,  the  ambitious  Barbarian, 

*hose  birth  excluded  him  from  the  Imperial  dignity,  governed 
Italy,  with  the  title  of  Patrician ;  resigned,  to  his  friend,  the 
xmspicuous  station  of  master-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry ;  u.D.  *ta, 
rnd,  after  an  interval  of  some  months,  consented  to  the  unani- Pab' 981 
moos  wish  of  the  Romans,  whose  favour  Majorian  had  solicited 
cy  a  recent  victory  over  the  Alemanni.4*  He  was  invested  with 
die  purple  at  Ravenna,  and  the  epistle  which  he  addressed  tocAprui?) 
the  senate  will  best  describe  his  situation  and  his  sentiments. 


41  The  panegyric  wm  pronounced  at  Lyons  before  the  end  of  the  year  458, 
*tiW  the  emperor  was  still  oonsnL  It  has  more  art  than  genius  and  more  labour 
xan  art.  The  ornaments  are  false  or  trivial,  the  expression  is  feeble  and  prolix  ; 
i>i  Sidonius  wants  the  skill  to  exhibit  the  prinoipal  figure  in  a  strong  and  distinct 
The  private  life  of  Majorian  ooonpies  about  two  hundred  lines,  107-805. 

43  She  pressed  his  immediate  death,  and  was  scarcely  satisfied  with  his  disgraoe. 
h  should  seem  that  Aetius,  like  BelisariuB  and  Marlborough,  was  governed  by  his 
vile  ;  whose  fervent  piety,  though  it  might  work  miracles  (Gregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  o. 

p.  16ft).  was  not  incompatible  with  base  and  sanguinary  counsels. 

44  The  Alemanni  had  passed  the  Rhatian  Alps,  and  were  defeated  in  the  Campi 
leuw  or  Valley  of  Bellinxone,  through  which  the  Tesin  flows,  in  its  descent  from 
Meant  Ad  ala  to  the  Lago  Maggiore  (Ciuver.  Italia  Antiq.  tom.  i.  p.  100, 101).  This 
wmaied  victory  over  nine  hundred  Barbarians  (Panegyr.  Majorian.  878,  Ac.)  betrays 

extreme  weakness  of  Italy.  [The  Fasti  Vind.  priores  (Chron.  Min.  i.  p.  805)  state 
that  Ririmer  was  created  patrician,  and  Majorian  mag.  mil.,  on  Feb.  28,  457.  These 
•fporntments  could  only  be  made  by  an  emperor,  and  as  there  was  no  emperor  in 
l^aly  si  the  time,  they  must  have  been  made  by  Leo  I.  who  had  suooeeded  Maroian 
a  Feb.  7.  The  intervention  was  important,  as  Martroye  says  (op.  tit.  178),  for  it 
LM^irtd  Ri  timer,  who  had  been  mag.  mil.,  of  the  supreme  command.] 
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“  Your  election,  Conscript  Fathers !  and  the  ordinance  of  the 
most  valiant  army,  have  made  me  yonr  emperor.41  May  the 
propitious  Deity  direct  and  prosper  the  consols  and  events  of 
my  administration,  to  yonr  advantage,  and  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  !  For  my  own  part,  I  did  not  aspire,  I  have  submitted,  to 
reign ;  nor  should  I  have  discharged  the  obligations  of  a  citizen, 
if  I  had  refused,  with  base  and  selfish  ingratitude,  to  support 
the  weight  of  those  labours  which  were  imposed  by  the  republic. 
Assist,  therefore,  the  prince  whom  you  have  made ;  partake  the 
duties  which  you  have  enjoined ;  and  may  our  common  en¬ 
deavours  promote  the  happiness  of  an  empire  which  I  have  ac¬ 
cepted  from  your  hands.  Be  assured  that,  in  our  times,  justice 
shall  resume  her  ancient  vigour,  and  that  virtue  shall  become 
not  only  innocent  but  meritorious.  Let  none,  except  the  authors 
themselves,  be  apprehensive  of  delations which,  as  a  subject, 
I  have  always  condemned,  and,  as  a  prince,  will  severely  punish. 
Our  own  vigilance,  and  that  of  our  father,  the  patrician  Bicimer, 
shall  regulate  all  military  affairs,  and  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  Roman  world,  which  we  have  saved  from  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies.40  Yon  now  understand  the  maxims  of  my 
government :  you  may  confide  in  the  faithful  love  and  sincere 
assurances  of  a  prince  who  has  formerly  been  the  companion  of 
your  life  and  dangers,  who  still  glories  in  the  name  of  senator, 
and  who  is  anxious  that  you  should  never  repent  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  you  have  pronounced  in  his  favour.”  The  emperor, 
who,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  world,  revived  the  ancient 

44  Imperatorem  me  factum,  P.  C.,  electionis  vestrn  arbitrio,  et  fortissimi  erer 
oitus  ordinatione  agnoaoite  (Novell.  Majorian.  tit.  iii.  p.  84,  ad  oaloem  Cod.  Theo* 
doe.).  Sidonius  proclaims  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  empire. 

- Postquam  ordine  vobis 

Ordo  omnia  regnum  dederat ;  plebi,  curia ,  miles, 

Et  college  simuL — [C&rm.  5]  386. 

This  language  is  ancient  and  constitutional ;  and  we  may  observe  that  the  clergy 
were  not  yet  considered  as  a  distinct  order  of  the  state.  [The  date  of  Majorian’s 
elevation  given  in  Fasti  Vind.  priores  (p.  306),  April  1,  is  difficult  to  reconcile, 
Martroye  points  out,  with  Majorian’s  announcement  to  the  senate  (as  quoted  above) 
in  a  Novel  dated  Jan.  11,  458.  Martroye  is  inclined  to  place  the  accession  towards 
the  end  of  457  (Gens^rio,  p.  180).] 

48  Either  atlationes  or  dslatlones  would  afford  a  tolerable  reading ;  bat  there 
is  maoh  more  sense  and  spirit  in  the  latter,  to  whioh  I  have  therefore  given  the 
preference. 

46  Ab  exterao  hoste  et  a  domestic^  olade  liberavimus ;  by  the  latter,  Majorian 
must  understand  the  tyranny  of  Avitns  ;  whose  death  he  consequently  avowed  as  a 
meritorious  act.  On  this  ocoasion,  Sidonius  is  tearful  and  obsoure ;  he  describes 
the  twelve  Cesars,  the  nations  of  Afrioa,  Ac.,  that  he  may  escape  the  dangerous 
name  of  A  vitas  (305*369). 
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language  of  law  and  liberty  which  Trajan  would  not  have  dis¬ 
claimed,  must  have  derived  those  generous  sentiments  from  his 
own  heart ;  since  they  were  not  suggested  to  his  imitation  by 
the  customs  of  his  age,  or  the  example  of  his  predecessors.47 

The  private  and  public  actions  of  Majorian  are  very  imper¬ 
fectly  known ;  but  his  laws,  remarkable  for  an  original  cast  of 
thought  and  expression,  faithfully  represent  the  character  of 
a  sovereign  who  loved  his  people,  who  sympathized  in  their  dis¬ 
tress,  who  had  studied  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
and  who  was  capable  of  applying  (as  far  as  such  reformation  hi.  - 
was  practicable)  judicious  and  effectual  remedies  to  the  public  aira.  a.d. 
disorders.48  His  regulations  concerning  the  finances  manifestly 
tended  to  remove,  or  at  least  to  mitigate,  the  most  intolerable 
grievances.  L  From  the  first  hour  of  his  own  reign,  he  was 
solicitous  (I  translate  his  own  words)  to  relieve  the  weary  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  provincials,  oppressed  by  the  accumulated  weight 
of  mdictions  and  superindictions.49  With  this  view  he  granted 
an  universal  amnesty,  a  final  and  absolute  discharge  of  all 
arrears40  of  tribute,  of  all  debts,  which,  under  any  pretence, [Tit. si 
the  fiscal  officers  might  demand  from  the  people.  This  wise 
dereliction  of  obsolete,  vexations,  and  unprofitable  claims  im¬ 
proved  and  purified  the  sources  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  the 
subject  who  could  now  look  back  without  despair  might  labour 
with  hope  and  gratitude  for  himself  and  for  his  country.  II. 

In  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  Majorian  restored 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  magistrates,  and 
suppressed  the  extraordinary  commissions  which  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  himself  or  of  the  Praetorian 
prefects.  The  favourite  servants,  who  obtained  such  irregular 
powers,  were  insolent  in  their  behaviour  and  arbitrary  in  their 
demands;  they  affected  to  despise  the  subordinate  tribunals, 
and  they  were  discontented  if  their  fees  and  profits  did  not 

<T  See  the  whole  edict  or  epistle  of  Majorian  to  the  senate  (Noyell.  tit.  iv.  p. 

34).  Yet  the  expression,  regnum  nostrum ,  bears  some  taint  of  the  age,  and  does 
aot  mix  kindlj  with  the  word  respublica ,  which  he  frequently  repeats. 

M  See  the  laws  of  Majorian  (they  are  only  nine,  but  very  long  and  various)  at 
the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  Novell.  1.  iv.  p.  82-87.  Godefroy  has  not  given 
any  commentary  on  these  additional  pieoes. 

*  Feasts  provincial  um  variA  atque  multiplici  tributorum  exactions  fortunas, 
ef  extraoidinariis  Escalium  solutionum  oneribus  attritas,  Ac.  Novell.  Majorian.  tit. 

p.  84. 

M  [0!  more  than  eleven  yeara’  standing.] 
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[Tit.  7] 


[Tit.  7] 


[Tit.  3] 


twice  exceed  the  sum  which  they  condescended  to  pay  into  the 
treasury.  One  instance  of  their  extortion  would  appear  in¬ 
credible,  were  it  not  authenticated  by  the  legislator  himself. 
They  exacted  the  whole  payment  in  gold;  but  they  refused 
the  current  coin  of  the  empire,  and  would  accept  only  such 
ancient  pieces  as  were  stamped  with  the  names  of  Faustina  or 
the  Antonines.  The  subject  who  was  unprovided  with  these 
curious  medals  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  compounding 
with  their  rapacious  demands;  or,  if  he  succeeded  in  the 
research,  his  imposition  was  doubled,  according  to  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  money  of  former  times.61  HI.  “  The  muni¬ 
cipal  corporations  (says  the  emperor),  the  lesser  senates  (so 
antiquity  has  justly  styled  them),  deserve  to  be  considered  as 
the  heart  of  the  cities  and  the  sinews  of  the  republic.  And 
yet  so  low  are  they  now  reduced,  by  the  injustice  of  magistrates 
and  the  venality  of  collectors,  that  many  of  their  members, 
renouncing  their  dignity  and  their  country,  have  taken  refuge 
in  distant  and  obscure  exile.”  He  urges,  and  even  compels, 
their  return  to  their  respective  cities;  but  he  removes  the 
grievance  which  had  forced  them  to  desert  the  exercise  of  their 
municipal  functions.  They  are  directed,  under  the  authority 
of  the  provincial  magistrates,  to  resume  their  office  of  levying 
the  tribute;  but,  instead  of  being  made  responsible  for  the 
whole  sum  assessed  on  their  district,  they  are  only  required  to 
produce  a  regular  account  of  the  payments  which  they  have 
actually  received,  and  of  the  defaulters  who  are  still  indebted 
to  the  public.  IV.  But  Majorian  was  not  ignorant  that  these 
corporate  bodies  were  too  much  inclined  to  retaliate  the  injustice 
and  oppression  which  they  had  suffered;  and  he  therefore 
revives  the  useful  office  of  the  defenders  of  cities.  He  exhorts 
the  people  to  elect,  in  a  full  and  free  assembly,  some  man  of 
discretion  and  integrity,  who  would  dare  to  assert  their  privi¬ 
leges,  to  represent  their  grievances,  to  protect  the  poor  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  rich,  and  to  inform  the  emperor  of  the 
abuses  ^hat  were  committed  under  the  sanction  of  his  name 
and  authority. 

11  The  learned  Greaves  (vol.  i.  p.  839, 880, 881)  has  tonnd,  by  a  diligent  enquiry, 
that  aurei  of  the  Antonines  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  those  of  the 
fifth  oentury  only  sixty-eight,  English  grains.  Majorian  gives  ourrenoy  to  all  gold 
ooin,  exoepting  only  the  Oallic  tolidus,  from  its  defioienoy,  not  in  the  weight,  but 
in  the  standard. 
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The  spectator,  who  casts  a  mournful  view  over  the  ruins  of  ^ 
ancient  Borne,  is  tempted  to  accuse  the  memory  of  the  Goths  some 
and  Vandals,  for  the  misohief  which  they  had  neither  leisure, 
nor  power,  nor  perhaps  inclination,  to  perpetrate.  The  tempest 
of  war  might  strike  some  lofty  turrets  to  the  ground ;  but  the 
destruction  which  undermined  the  foundations  of  those  massy 
fabrics  was  prosecuted,  slowly  and  silently,  during  a  period  of 
ten  centuries;  and  the  motives  of  interest  that  afterwards 
operated  without  shame  or  control  were  severely  checked  by 
the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  emperor  Majorian.  The  decay  of 
the  city  had  gradually  impaired  the  value  of  the  public  works. 

The  circus  and  theatres  might  still  excite,  but  they  seldom 
gratified,  the  desires  of  the  people;  the  temples,  which  had 
escaped  the  zeal  of  the  Christians,  were  no  longer  inhabited 
either  by  gods  or  men ;  the  diminished  crowds  of  the  Romans 
were  lost  in  the  immense  space  of  their  baths  and  porticoes ; 
tod  the  stately  libraries  and  halls  of  justice  became  useless  to 
an  indolent  generation,  whose  repose  was  seldom  disturbed 
either  by  study  or  business.  The  monuments  of  consular,  or 
Imperial,  greatness  were  no  longer  revered  as  the  immortal 
glory  of  the  capital ;  they  were  only  esteemed  as  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  mine  of  materials,  cheaper  and  more  convenient  than  the 
distant  quarry.  Specious  petitions  were  continually  addressed 
to  the  easy  magistrates  of  Borne,  which  stated  the  want  of 
stones  or  bricks  for  some  necessary  service ;  the  fairest  forms 
of  architecture  were  rudely  defaced  for  the  sake  of  some  paltry, 
or  pretended,  repairs;  and  the  degenerate  Romans,  who  con¬ 
verted  the  spoil  to  their  own  emolument,  demolished  with 
sacrilegious  hands  the  labours  of  their  ancestors.  Majorian,  [Tit.  d 
who  had  often  sighed  over  the  desolation  of  the  city,  applied 
»  severe  remedy  to  the  growing  evil.®  He  reserved  to  the 
prince  and  senate  the  sole  cognisance  of  the  extreme  cases 
which  might  justify  the  destruction  of  an  ancient  edifice; 

**  The  whole  edict  (Novell.  Majorian.  tit.  vi.  p.  85)  is  oorions.  “  Antiqaaram 
*iiam  dissipetur  speciosa  constructio ;  et  at  [earam]  aliqnid  reparetnr,  magna 
iinraniar.  Hi  no  jam  oooaeio  nascitur,  at  etiam  anusquisqne  privatum  rodificium 
erostruens,  per  gratiam  judicum  .  .  .  prceaumere  de  publiois  loci  a  oeoessaria,  et 
(.-aarferre  non  dabitet,”  Ac.  With  equal  zeal,  but  with  less  power,  Petraroh,  in 
fourteenth  century,  repeated  the  same  complaints  (Vie  de  Petrarque,  tom.  i. 
i  336,  337).  If  I  prosecute  this  History,  1  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  the  deoline 
«d  fall  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  an  interesting  object,  to  whioh  my  plan  was  originally 
confined.  (See  chap,  lxxi.] 
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Majorian 
prepares 
to  invade 
Africa,  a.] 
457(456] 


imposed  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  of  gold  (two  thousand  pounds 
sterling)  on  every  magistrate  who  should  presume  to  grant 
such  illegal  and  scandalous  licence;  and  threatened  to  chastise 
the  criminal  obedience  of  their  subordinate  officers  by  a  severe 
whipping  and  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands.  In  the 
last  instance,  the  legislature  might  seem  to  forget  the  proportion 
of  guilt  and  punishment ;  but  his  zeal  arose  from  a  generous 
principle,  and  Majorian  was  anxious  to  protect  the  monuments 
of  those  ages  in  which  he  would  have  desired  and  deserved  to 
live.  The  emperor  conceived  that  it  was  his  interest  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  his  subjects;  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
guard  the  purity  of  the  marriage-bed ;  but  the  means  which 
he  employed  to  accomplish  these  salutary  purposes  are  of  an 
ambiguous,  and  perhaps  exceptionable,  kind.  The  pious  maids, 
who  consecrated  their  virginity  to  Christ,  were  restrained  from 
taking  the  veil  till  they  had  reached  their  fortieth  year. 
Widows  under  that  age  were  compelled  to  form  a  second 
alliance  within  the  term  of  five  years,  by  the  forfeiture  of  half 
their  wealth  to  their  nearest  relations  or  to  the  state.  Unequal 
marriages  were  condemned  or  annulled.  The  punishment  of 
confiscation  and  exile  was  deemed  so  inadequate  to  the  guilt 
of  adultery,  that,  if  the  criminal  returned  to  Italy,  he  might, 
by  the  express  declaration  of  Majorian,  be  slain  with  impunity.4* 

While  the  emperor  Majorian  assiduously  laboured  to  restore 
the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  Romans,  he  encountered  the 
arms  of  Genseric,  from  his  character  and  situation,  their  most 
formidable  enemy.  A  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano ;  but  the  Imperial  troops 
surprised  and  attacked  the  disorderly  Barbarians,  who  were 
encumbered  with  the  spoils  of  Campania;  they  were  chased 
with  slaughter  to  their  ships,  and  their  leader,  the  king’s 
brother-in-law,  was  found  in  the  number  of  the  slain.M  Such 
vigilance  might  announce  the  character  of  the  new  reign ;  but 
the  strictest  vigilance  and  the  most  numerous  forces  were  in¬ 
sufficient  to  protect  the  long-extended  coast  of  Italy  from  the 
depredations  of  a  naval  war.  The  public  opinion  had  imposed 

u  The  emperor  chides  the  lenity  of  Rogatian,  consular  of  Toscany,  in  a  ityk 
of  acrimonious  reproof,  which  sounds  almost  like  personal  resentment  (Novell,  tit. 
ix.  p.  47).  The  law  of  Majorian,  whioh  punished  obstinate  widows,  was  soon 
afterwards  repealed  by  his  successor  Severus  (Novell.  Sever,  tit.  i.  p.  87). 

84  Sidon.  Panegyr.  Majorian.  885-440. 
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*  nobler  and  more  arduous  task  on  the  genius  of  Majorian. 

Borne  expected  from  him  alone  the  restitution  of  Africa ;  and 
the  design  which  he  formed,  of  attacking  the  Vandals  in  their 
new  settlements,  was  the  result  of  bold  and  judicious  policy. 

If  the  intrepid  emperor  could  have  infused  his  own  spirit  into 
die  youth  of  Italy;  if  he  could  have  revived,  in  the  field  of 
Mars,  the  manly  exercises  in  which  he  had  always  surpassed 
his  equals;  he  might  have  marched  against  Genseric  at  the 
head  of  a  Roman  army^  Such  a  reformation  of  national 
manners  might  be  embraced  by  the  rising  generation ;  but  it  is 
the  misfortune  of  those  princes  who  laboriously  sustain  a  declin¬ 
ing  monarchy  that,  to  obtain  some  immediate  advantage,  or  to 
avert  some  impending  danger,  they  are  forced  to  countenance, 
and  even  to  multiply,  the  most  pernicious  abuses.  Majorian, 
like  the  weakest  of  his  predecessors,  was  reduced  to  the  dis¬ 
graceful  expedient  of  substituting  Barbarian  auxiliaries  in  the 
place  of  his  unwarlike  subjects ;  and  his  superior  abilities  could 
only  be  displayed  in  the  vigour  and  dexterity  with  which  he 
wielded  a  dangerous  instrument,  so  apt  to  recoil  on  the  hand 
that  used  it.  Besides  the  confederates,  who  were  already 
engaged  in  the  servioe  of  the  empire,  the  fame  of  his  liberality 
and  valour  attracted  the  nations  of  the  Danube,  the  Borys- 
thenes,  and  perhaps  of  the  Tanais.  Many  thousands  of  the 
bravest  subjects  of  Attila,  the  GepidsB,  the  Ostrogoths,  the 
Bogians,  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  assembled  in 
the  plains  of  Liguria;  and  their  formidable  strength  was 
balanced  by  their  mutual  animosities.66  They  passed  the  AJps 
in  a  severe  winter.  The  emperor  led  the  way  on  foot,  and  in 
complete  armour ;  sounding,  with  his  long  staff,  the  depth  of 
the  joe,  or  snow,  and  encouraging  the  Scythians,  who  com-csndot 
plained  of  the  extreme  cold,  by  the  cheerful  assurance  that  they 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  heat  of  Africa.  The  citizens  of 
Lyons  had  presumed  to  shut  their  gates :  they  soon  implored, 
and  experienced,  the  clemency  of  Majorian.  He  vanquished  u-d-  i»] 
Theodmc  in  the  field;  and  admitted  to  his  friendship  and 

“The  review  of  the  army,  and  passage  of  the  Alps,  contain  the  most  tolerable 
passage*  of  the  Panegyric  (470-552).  M.  de  Boat  (Hist,  des  Peoples,  etc.,  tom. 
viii.  p.  41-55)  is  a  more  satisfactory  commentator  than  either  Savaron  or  Sirmond. 

[The  Gfpids  are  not  mentioned  in  the  list.  But  in  this  passage  Sidonins  is  re¬ 
ferring  ta  a  campaign  in  Pannonia,  not  to  the  expedition  to  Africa,  which  was  not 
organise',  till  a.d.  460,  after  Majorian’s  successful  war  with  the  Visigoths.] 
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alliance  a  king  whom  he  had  found  not  unworthy  of  his  arms. 
The  beneficial,  though  precarious,  reunion  of  the  greatest  part 
of  Gaul  and  Spain  was  the  effect  of  persuasion,  as  well  as  of 
force;69  and  the  independent  Bagaudse,  who  had  escaped,  or 
resisted,  the  oppression  of  former  reigns,  were  disposed  to 
confide  in  the  virtues  of  Majorian.  His  camp  was  filled  with 
Barbarian  allies ;  his  throne  was  supported  by  the  zeal  of  an 
affectionate  people ;  but  the  emperor  had  foreseen  that  it  was 
impossible,  without  a  maritime  power,  to  achieve  the  conquest 
of  Africa.  In  the  first  Funic  war,  the  republic  had  exerted 
such  incredible  diligence  that,  within  sixty  days  after  the  first 
stroke  of  the  axe  had  been  given  in  the  forest,  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  galleys  proudly  rode  at  anchor  in  the  sea.67 
Under  circumstances  much  less  favourable,  Majorian  equalled 
(a.d.  460]  the  spirit  and  perseverance  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  woods 
of  the  Apennine  were  felled ;  the  arsenals  and  manufactures  of 
Ravenna  and  Misenum  were  restored;  Italy  and  Gaul  vied 
with  each  other  in  liberal  contributions  to  the  public  service ; 
and  the  Imperial  navy,  of  three  hundred  large  galleys,  with  an 
adequate  proportion  of  transports  and  smaller  vessels,  wss 
collected  in  the  secure  and  capacious  harbour  of  Carthagena  in 
Spain.68  The  intrepid  countenance  of  Majorian  animated  Us 
troops  with  a  confidence  of  victory;  and,  if  we  might  credit 
the  historian  Procopius,  his  courage  sometimes  hurried  kim 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  Anxious  to  explore,  with  his 
own  eyes,  the  state  of  the  Vandals  he  ventured,  after  disguising 
the  colour  of  his  hair,  to  visit  Carthage  in  the  character  oJ  his 
own  ambassador;  and  Genseric  was  afterwards  mortified  by 
the  discovery  that  he  had  entertained  and  dismissed  the  emyeror 

86  T 4  Sw \ois,  r&  \6yois,  is  the  just  and  forcible  distinction  of  Brisous 
(Exoerpt.  Legat.  p.  42  [fr.  27])  in  a  short  fragment,  which  throws  mnoh  lifht  on 
the  history  of  Majorian.  Jornandes  has  suppressed  the  defeat  and  alliance  of  the 
Visigoths,  which  were  solemnly  proclaimed  in  Gallioia,  and  are  marked  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Idatias  [§  197,  p.  81,  ed.  Mommsen]. 

67  Floras,  1.  ii.  o.  2.  He  amuses  himself  with  the  poetical  fancy  that  tie  trace 
had  been  transformed  into  ships ;  and  indeed  the  whole  transaction,  as  it  isrelated 
in  the  first  book  of  Polybias,  deviates  too  mnoh  from  the  probable  course  of  human 
events. 

98  Interea  duplioi  texis  dam  littore  olaseem 
Inferno  superoque  mari,  oadit  omnis  in  equor 
Silva  tibi,  Ao. - 

Sidon.  Panegyr.  Majorian.  44*461 . 

The  number  of  ships  whioh  Prisons  fixes  at  800  is  magnified  by  an  indefirite  com¬ 
parison  with  the  fleets  of  Agamemnon,  Xerxes,  and  Augustus. 
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of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anecdote  may  be  rejected  as  an 
improbable  fiction;  but  it  is  a  fiction  which  would  not  have 
been  imagined,  unless  in  the  life  of  a  hero.50 

Without  the  help  of  a  personal  interview,  Genseric  was  The  iom  of 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  designs  of  hishi*fle*‘ 
adversary.  He  practised  his  customary  arts  of  fraud  and 
delay,  but  he  practised  them  without  success.  His  applications 
for  peace  became  each  hour  more  submissive,  and  perhaps  more 
sincere ;  but  the  inflexible  Majorian  had  adopted  the  ancient 
maxim  that  Rome  could  not  be  safe  as  long  as  Carthage  ex¬ 
isted  in  a  hostile  state.  The  king  of  the  Vandals  distrusted 
he  valour  of  his  native  subjects,  who  were  enervated  by  the 
iunry  of  the  South ; 50  he  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the 
vanquished  people,  who  abhorred  him  as  an  Arian  tyrant ; 
and  the  desperate  measure,  which  he  executed,  of  reducing 
Mauritania  into  a  desert,51  could  not  defeat  the  operations 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  who  was  at  liberty  to  land  his  troops 
oa  any  part  of  the  African  coast.  But  Genseric  was  saved  from 
impending  and  inevitable  ruin  by  the  treachery  of  some  power¬ 
ful  subjects,  envious,  or  apprehensive,  of  their  master’s  success, 
raided  by  their  secret  intelligence,  he  surprised  the  unguarded 
deet  in  the  bay  of  Carthagena ;  many  of  the  ships  were  sunk, 
t  taken,  or  burnt ;  and  the  preparations  of  three  years  were 
ifstroyed  in  a  single  day.51  After  this  event,  the  behaviour  of 
ice  two  antagonists  shewed  them  superior  to  their  fortune. 

The  Vandal,  instead  of  being  elated  by  this  accidental  victory, 
.mmediately  renewed  his  solicitations  for  peace.  The  emperor 
of  the  West,  who  was  capable  of  forming  great  designs,  and  of 

*•  Prooopiufl  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8,  p.  194.  When  Genserio  oondnoted  his 
■rknrrwn  guest  into  the  arsenal  of  Garthage,  the  arms  dashed  of  their  own  acoord. 

Ksjonan  had  tinged  his  yellow  looks  with  a  black  colour. 

M - —Spoliisque  potitaB 

Immensis,  robnr  lord  jam  perdidit  omne, 

Quo  valnit  dam  pauper  erat. 

Panegyr.  Majorian.  880. 

E*  afterwards  applies  to  Genserio,  unjustly  as  it  shoald  seem,  the  vices  of  his 

91  He  burnt  the  villages,  and  poisoned  the  springs  (Prisons,  p.  42).  Dnbos  (Hist, 
tom.  i.  p.  475)  observes  that  the  magazines  which  the  Moors  boried  in  the 
•mb  might  escape  his  destructive  search.  Two  or  three  hundred  pits  are  sometimes 
*og  in  the  same  piaoe,  and  each  pit  contains  at  least  400  bushels  of  corn.  Shaw's 
I  ravels,  p.  189. 

•*  Idatius,  who  was  safe  in  Gallicia  from  the  power  of  Ricimer,  boldly  and 
xxMstlj  declares,  Vandal!,  per  pro di tores  admoniti,  Ac. ;  he  dissembles,  however, 
ike  name  of  tbs  traitor. 
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[Aug.  2] 


His  death 
A.D.  461, 
August  7 


supporting  heavy  disappointments,  consented  to  a  treaty,  or 
rather  to  a  suspension  of  arms;  in  the  full  assurance  that, 
before  he  could  restore  his  navy,  he  should  be  supplied  with 
provocations  to  justify  a  second  war.  Majorian  returned  to 
Italy,  to  prosecute  his  labours  for  the  public  happiness ;  and,  as 
he  was  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  he  might  long  remain 
ignorant  of  the  dark  conspiracy  which  threatened  his  throne 
and  his  life.  The  recent  misfortune  of  Carthagena  sullied  the 
glory  which  had  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude;  almost 
every  description  of  civil  and  military  officers  were  exasperated 
against  the  Reformer,  since  they  all  derived  some  advantage 
from  the  abuses  which  he  endeavoured  to  suppress ;  and  the 
patrician  Ricimer  impelled  the  inconstant  passions  of  the  Bar¬ 
barians  against  a  prince  whom  he  esteemed  and  hated.  The 
virtues  of  Majorian  could  not  protect  him  from  the  impetuous 
sedition  which  broke  out  in  the  camp  near  Tortona,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps.  He  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  Imperial  purple : 
five  days  after  his  abdication,  it  was  reported  that  he  died  of  a 
dysentery ; 83  and  the  humble  tomb,  which  covered  his  remains, 
was  consecrated  by  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  succeeding 
generations.84  The  private  character  of  Majorian  inspired 
love  and  respect.  Malicious  calumny  and  satire  excited  his 
indignation,  or,  if  he  himself  were  the  object,  his  contempt ; 
but  he  protected  the  freedom  of  wit,  and,  in  the  hours  which 
the  emperor  gave  to  the  familiar  society  of  his  friends,  he 
could  indulge  his  taste  for  pleasantry,  without  degrading  the 
majesty  of  his  rank.66 

It  was  not  perhapB  without  some  regret  that  Ricimer  sacri 

83  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  8,  p.  194.  The  testimony  of  Matins  is  tai 
and  impartial :  “  Majorianum  de  Galliis  Romam  redeontem  et  Romano  imperii 
vel  nomini  res  neoessarias  ordinantem,  Biohimer  tivore  peroitus,  et  inoidoru » 
oonsilio  ultns,  fraade  interfiait  eiroamventam  ”,  Some  read  Suevorum,  and  I  an 
unwilling  to  effaoe  either  of  the  words,  as  they  express  the  different  aeoomplioe 
who  united  in  the  conspiracy  of  Majorian.  [For  date  of  his  deposition  an 
death  see  Fasti  Vindob.  Priores,  in  Chron.  Minora,  i.  p.  805.  Cp.  Appendix  1.] 

6<  See  the  Epigrams  of  Ennodins,  No.  cxxxv.  inter  Sirmond.  Opera,  tom.  i.  ] 
1908.  It  is  flat  and  obscure ;  bnt  Ennodins  was  made  bishop  of  Pavia  fifty  yeai 
after  the  death  of  Majorian,  and  his  praise  deserves  oredit  and  regard  [cccxxv..  i 
256,  ed.  Vogel]. 

88  Sidonins  gives  a  tedious  aooonnt  (L  i.  epist.  xi.  p.  25-31)  of  a  sapper  at  Arta 
to  which  be  was  invited  by  Majorian,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  had  no  ii 
tention  of  praising  a  deceased  emperor,  bat  a  oasoal  disinterested  remark  [S  IS 
“  Sabrisit  Augustus ;  ut  erat,  auctoritate  servatt,  cum  se  communion!  dedin 
jooi  plenus,”  outweighs  the  six  hundred  lines  of  his  venal  panegyrio. 
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iced  his  friend  to  the  interest  of  his  ambition  ;  but  he  resolved,  Bjctoer 
^  a  second  choice,  to  avoid  the  imprudent  preference  of  under  the 
superior  virtue  and  merit.  At  hiB  command  the  obsequious  sevens, 
senate  of  Rome  bestowed  the  Imperial  title  on  Libius  Severus, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  West  without  emerging  from  [Pro- 
;oe  obscurity  of  a  private  condition.  History  has  scarcely  BavSSJaV 
■feigned  to  notice  his  birth,  his  elevation,  his  character,  or  his  a.dT46i!i 
feath.  Severus  expired,  as  soon  as  his  life  became  inconvenient  [Aug.  is. 

;o  his  patron ;®  and  it  would  be  useless  to  discriminate  his A  D' 4481 
nominal  reign  in  the  vacant  interval  of  six  years,  between  the 
feath  of  Majorian  and  the  elevation  of  Anthemius.  During 
:hat  period,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  Ricimer 
alone ;  and,  although  the  modest  Barbarian  disclaimed  the 
name  of  king,  he  accumulated  treasures,  formed  a  separate 
army,  negotiated  private  alliances,  and  ruled  Italy  with 
the  same  independent  and  despotic  authority  which  was 
afterwards  exercised  by  Odoacer  and  Theodoric.  But  his Bevoitot 
dominions  were  bounded  by  the  Alps;  and  two  Roman nu«in  t|> 
generals,  Marcellinus  and  ASgidius,  maintained  their  allegiance 
to  the  republic,  by  rejecting,  with  disdain,  the  phantom  which 
k  styled  an  emperor.  Marcellinus  still  adhered  to  the  old 
region  ;  and  the  devout  Pagans,  who  secretly  disobeyed  the 
aws  of  the  church  and  state,  applauded  his  profound  skill  in 
the  science  of  divination.  But  he  possessed  the  more  valuable 
vilifications  of  learning,  virtue,  and  courage  ; 87  the  study  of 
the  Latin  literature  had  improved  his  taste  ;  and  his  military 
talents  had  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  great  Aetius,  in  whose  ruin  he  was  involved.  By  a  timely 
igbt,  Marcellinus  escaped  the  rage  of  Valentinian,  and  boldly 
werted  his  liberty  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  Western 
•mpire.  His  voluntary,  or  reluctant,  submission  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Majorian  was  rewarded  by  the  government  of  Sicily 
and  the  command  of  an  army,  stationed  in  that  island  to 

M  Sidonins  (Paneg.  Anth.  817)  dismisses  him  to  heaven. 

Ament  Augustas  natune  lege  Severus 

Divorum  numerum - 

Ini  to  aid  list  ol  the  emperors,  oomposed  about  the  time  of  Justinian,  praises  his 
**»y.  and  Axes  his  residence  at  Borne  (Sirmond,  Not.  ad  Sidon.  p.  Ill,  119).  [He 
***  a  native  of  Lraoania.] 

*’  TUlemont,  who  is  always  scandalised  by  the  virtues  of  Infidels,  attributes 
ui*  advantageous  portrait  of  Maroeliinus  (which  Saidas  has  preserved)  to  the 
^rtial  seal  of  some  Pagan  historian  (Hist,  des  Emperenre,  tom.  vi.  p.  880). 
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oppose,  or  to  attack,  the  Vandals;  but  his  Barbarian  mercen¬ 
aries,  after  the  emperor’s  death,  were  tempted  to  revolt  by  the 
artful  liberality  of  Ricimer.  At  the  head  of  a  band  of  faith¬ 
ful  followers,  the  intrepid  Marcellinus  occupied  the  province  of 
Dalmatia,  assumed  the  title  of  Patrician  of  the  West,  secured 
the  love  of  his  subjects  by  a  mild  and  equitable  reign,  built  a 
fleet  which  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Hadnatic,  and  alter¬ 
nately  alarmed  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  of  Africa.68  JSgidius,  the 
master-general  of  Gaul,  who  equalled,  or  at  least  who  imitated, 
■.nd  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  Borne,69  proclaimed  his  immortal  resent- 
oani  ment  against  the  assassins  of  his  beloved  master.  A  brave  and 
numerous  army  was  attached  to  his  standard;  and,  though 
he  was  prevented  by  the  arts  of  Ricimer,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Visigoths,  from  marching  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  maintained 
his  independent  sovereignty  beyond  the  Alps,  and  rendered  the 
name  of  ASgidius  respectable  both  in  peace  and  war.  The 
Franks,  who  had  punished  with  exile  the  youthful  follies  of 
Childeric,  elected  the  Roman  general  for  their  king  ;  his  vanity, 
rather  than  his  ambition,  was  gratified  by  that  singular 
honour;  and,  when  the  nation,  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
repented  of  the  injury  which  they  had  offered  to  the  Mero¬ 
vingian  family,  he  patiently  aoquiesced  in  the  restoration  of 
[i.d.  464-6]  the  lawful  prince.  The  authority  of  jEgidius  ended  only  with 
his  life ;  and  the  suspicions  of  poison  and  secret  violence,  which 
derived  some  countenance  from  the  character  of  Ricimer, 
were  eagerly  entertained  by  the  passionate  credulity  of  the 
Gauls.70 

The  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  name  to  which  the  Western  empire' 

88  ProoopiuB  de  Beil.  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  6f  p.  191.  In  various  oiroumstanoes  of  the 
life  of  Maroeuinus,  it  is  not  easy  to  reoonoile  the  Greek  historian  with  the  Latin 
Chronicles  of  the  times. 

69 1  must  apply  to  JSgidius  the  praises  which  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Majorian. 
558)  bestows  on  a  nameless  master-general,  who  commanded  the  rear  guard  of 
Majorian.  Idatius,  from  public  report,  commends  his  Christian  piety ;  and  Prisons 
mentions  (p.  42  [fr.  30])  his  military  virtues. 

70  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  o.  12  in  tom.  ii.  p.  168.  The  P6re  Daniel,  whose  ideas 
were  superficial  and  modern,  has  started  some  objections  against  the  story  of 
Childeric  (Hist,  de  France,  tom.  i.  Prdfaoe  Historique,  p.  lxxviii.  <fec.) ;  but  they 
have  been  fairly  satisfied  by  Dubos  (Hist.  Critique,  tom.  i.  p.  460-510)  and  by  two 
authors  who  disputed  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Soissons  (p.  131-177,  310-839). 
With  regard  to  the  term  of  Childerio’s  exile,  it  is  necessary  either  to  prolong  the 
life  of  iEgidius  beyond  the  date  assigned  by  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius,  or  to  oorreot 
the  text  of  Gregory,  by  reading  quarto  anno,  instead  of  octavo.  [The  seoond 
alternative  is  undoubtedly  right.] 
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»•«  gradually  reduced,  was  afflicted,  under  the  reign  of  Ricimer, 
fy  the  incessant  depredations  of  the  Vandal  pirates.71  In  the 
spring  of  each  year  they  equipped  a  formidable  navy  in  the 
pvt  of  Carthage;  and  Genseric  himself,  though  in  a  very 
tdranced  age,  still  commanded  in  person  the  most  important 
'^editions.  His  designs  were  concealed  with  impenetrable 
*crecy,  till  the  moment  that  he  hoisted  sail.  When  he  was 
uked  by  his  pilot,  what  course  he  should  steer ;  « Leave  the 
^termination  to  the  winds  (replied  the  Barbarian  with  pious 
irrogance) ;  they  will  transport  us  to  the  guilty  coast,  whose 
inhabitants  have  provoked  the  divine  justice ;  ”  but,  if  Genseric 
himself  deigned  to  issue  more  precise  orders,  he  judged  the 
most  wealthy  to  be  the  most  criminal.  The  Vandals  repeatedly 
'•ated  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Liguria,  Tuscany,  Campania,  Lucania, 
Bruttium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Venetia,  Dalmatia,  Epirus,  Greece, 
•ad  Sicily ;  they  were  tempted  to  subdue  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
>-•  tdvantageously  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
ud  their  arms  spread  desolation,  or  terror,  from  the  columns 
i  Hercules  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  As  they  were  more 
unbitious  of  spoil  than  of  glory,  they  seldom  attacked  any 
'ttified  cities  or  engaged  any  regular  troops  in  the  open  field. 
Bat  the  celerity  of  their  motions  enabled  them,  almost  at  the 
*me  time,  to  threaten  and  to  attack  the  most  distant  objects 
Tiuch  attracted  their  desires ;  and,  as  they  always  embarked 
i  sufficient  number  of  horses,  they  had  no  sooner  landed  than 
tiny  swept  the  dismayed  country  with  a  body  of  light  cavalry. 
Vet,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  their  king,  the  native 
:>indals  and  Alani  insensibly  declined  this  toilsome  and  perilous 

71  Tha  naval  war  o!  Genseric  is  described  by  Prisons  (Exoerpta  Legation,  p.  42 
-  »]),  Prooopins  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  5,  p.  189,  190,  and  c.  22,  p.  228), 
r^or  vitensis  (de  Perseont.  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  17,  and  Buin.  p.  467-481),  and  in  the 
panegyrics  of  Sidonins,  whose  chronological  order  is  absurdly  transposed  in 
editions  both  of  Savaron  and  Sirmond.  (Avit.  Carm.  vii.  441-451,  Majorian. 
v.  827-850,  885-440.  Anthem.  Carm.  ii.  848-886.)  In  one  passage  the  poet 
"aas  inspired  by  his  subject,  and  expresses  a  strong  idea  by  a  lively  image  [Carm. 

;  •«.] 

- Hi  no  Vandalns  hostis 

Urge! ;  et  in  nostrum  numerosi  olasse  quotannis 
Mill  tat  excidinm  ;  oonversooue  ordine  Fati 
Torrida  Caucaseos  infert  mini  Byrsa  furores. 

^7  m  also  attacked  on  another  side  in  the  year  464  by  an  invasion  of  Alani, 
'paWd  by  Bieimer  near  Bergamo  ad  Pedem  Montis  (a  phrase  whioh,  as 
observes,  suggests  Piedmont).  Anon.  Cuspin.  ad  ann.] 


Naval  war 
of  the 
Vandals. 
a.d.  461-467 
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warfare;  the  hardy  generation  of  the  first  conquerors  was 
almost  extinguished,  and  their  sons,  who  were  bom  in  Africa, 
enjoyed  the  delicious  baths  and  gardens  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  valour  of  their  fathers.  Their  place  was 
readily  supplied  by  a  various  multitude  of  Moors  and  Bomans, 
of  captives  and  outlaws;  and  those  desperate  wretches  who 
had  already  violated  the  laws  of  their  country  were  the  most 
eager  to  promote  the  atrocious  acts  which  disgrace  the  victories 
of  Genseric.  In  the  treatment  of  his  unhappy  prisoners,  he 
sometimes  consulted  his  avarice,  and  sometimes  indulged  his 
cruelty;  and  the  massacre  of  five  hundred  noble  citizens  of 
Zant  or  Zacynthus,  whose  mangled  bodies  he  cast  into  the 
Ionian  sea,  was  imputed,  by  the  public  indignation,  to  his 
latest  posterity. 

Nacotia-  Such  crimes  could  not  be  excused  by  any  provocations ;  but 
tben!ut-U>  the  war  which  the  king  of  the  Vandals  prosecuted  against  the 
pIre9“i.D.  Roman  empire  was  justified  by  a  specious  and  reasonable 
4681  *°  motive.  The  widow  of  Valentinian,  Eudoxia,  whom  he  had 
led  captive  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  was  the  sole  heiress  of  the 
Theodosian  house;  her  elder  daughter,  Eudocia,  became  the 
reluctant  wife  of  Hunneric,  his  eldest  son  ;  and  the  stem  father, 
asserting  a  legal  claim,  which  could  not  easily  be  refuted  or 
satisfied,  demanded  a  just  proportion  of  the  Imperial  patrimony. 
u.d.  468]  An  adequate,  or  at  least  a  valuable,  compensation  wsb  offered 
by  the  Eastern  emperor,  to  purchase  a  necessary  peace. 
Eudoxia  and  her  younger  daughter,  Placidia,  were  honourably 
restored,  and  the  fury  of  the  Vandals  was  confined  to  the 
limit, a  of  the  Western  empire.  The  Italians,  destitute  of  a 
naval  force,  which  alone  was  capable  of  protecting  their  coasts, 
implored  the  aid  of  the  more  fortunate  nations  of  the  East ; 
who  had  formerly  acknowledged,  in  peace  and  war,  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  But  the  perpetual  division  of  the  two 
empires  had  alienated  their  interest  and  their  inclinations ;  the 
faith  of  a  recent  treaty  was  alleged;  and  the  Western 
Romans,  instead  of  arms  and  ships,  could  only  obtain  the 
assistance  of  a  cold  and  ineffectual  mediation.  The  haughty 
Ricimer,  who  had  long  struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  was  at  length  reduced  to  address  the  throne  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  in  the  humble  language  of  a  subject;  and  Italy 
submitted,  as  the  price  and  security  of  the  alliance,  to  accept 
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i  master  from  the  choice  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.78  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  [or  even  of  the  present 
volume]  **  to  continue  the  distinct  series  of  the  Byzantine 
history ;  but-  a  concise  view  of  the  reign  and  character  of  the 
Emperor  Leo  may  explain  the  last  efforts  that  were  attempted 
to  save  the  falling  empire  of  the  West.78 

Since  the  death  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the  domestic 
repose  of  Constantinople  had  never  been  interrupted  by  war  * 
or  faction.  Pulchena  had  bestowed  her  hand,  and  the  sceptre 
of  the  East,  on  the  modest  virtue  of  Marcian;  he  gratefully 
reverenced  her  august  rank  and  virgin  chastity ;  and,  after  her 
death,  he  gave  his  people  the  example  of  the  religious  worship 
that  was  due  to  the  memory  of  the  Imperial  saint.74  Attentive 
to  the  prosperity  of  his  own  dominions,  Marcian  seemed  to 
behold  with  indifference  the  misfortunes  of  Borne;  and  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  a  brave  and  active  prince  to  draw  his  sword 
against  the  Vandals  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  promise,  which 
had  formerly  been  exacted  from  him  when  he  was  a  captive  in 
the  power  of  Genseric.76  The  death  of  Marcian,  after  a  reign  u.d.  «oti 
of  seven  years,  would  have  exposed  the  East  to  the  danger  of  a 
popular  election,  if  the  superior  weight  of  a  single  family  had 
act  been  able  to  incline  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  candidate 
whose  interest  they  supported.  The  patrician  Aspar  might 
have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  own  head,  if  he  would  have 
mfascribed  the  Nicene  creed.70  During  three  generations  the 

9  The  poet  himself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  distress  of  Rieimer  [ii. 

152]:- 

Praters*  inviotus  Rioimer,  qnem  publics*  fata 
Respiciunt,  proprio — solus  vix  Marts  repellit 
Piratam  per  rura  vagum - 

Itely  addressee  her  complaint  to  the  Tiber,  and  Rome,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
'vet-god,  transports  herself  to  Constantinople,  renounces  her  ancient  claims, 

implores  the  friendship  of  Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the  East.  This  fabulous 
machine rj,  which  the  genius  of  Claudian  had  used  and  abased,  is  the  constant  and 
manable  resource  of  the  muse  of  Sidonius. 

**  [Vol.  8  of  the  quarto  ed.  ended  with  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire: 
below,  pL  181.] 

9  The  original  authors  of  the  reigns  of  Marcian,  Leo,  and  Zeno  are  reduoed  to 
sane  imperfect  fragments,  whose  deficiencies  mast  be  supplied  from  the  more 
nmol  compilations  of  Theophanes,  Zonaras,  and  Cedrenus. 

74  St.  Pnlcheria  died  a.d.  458,  four  years  before  her  nominal  husband,  and  her 
fMtiral  U  celebrated  on  the  10th  of  September  by  the  modern  Greeks ;  she  be- 
rwstbad  an  immense  patrimony  to  pious,  or  at  least  to  ecclesiastical,  uses.  See 
TUtemont,  Mlmoires  Eccles,  tom.  xv.  p.  181-184. 

9  See  Procopius  de  Belt  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  4,  p.  185. 

7*  From  this  disability  of  Aspar  to  ascend  the  throne,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
lbs  stain  of  Heresy  was  perpetual  and  indelible,  while  that  of  Barbarism  die- 
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armies  of  the  East  were  successively  commanded  by  his  father, 
by  himself,  and  by  his  son  Ardaburius ;  his  Barbarian  guards 
formed  a  military  force  that  overawed  the  palace  and  the 
capital ;  and  the  liberal  distribution  of  his  immense  treasures 
rendered  Aspar  as  popular  as  he  was  powerful.  He  recom¬ 
mended  the  obscure  name  of  Leo  of  Thrace,  a  military  tribune, 
and  the  principal  steward  of  his  household.  His  nomination 
was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  senate;  and  the  servant  of 
Aspar  received  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the 
patriarch  or  bishop,  who  was  permitted  to  express,  by  this 
unusual  ceremony,  the  suffrage  of  the  Deity.77  This  emperor, 
the  first  of  the  name  of  Leo,  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  the  Great,  from  a  succession  of  princes,  who  gradually 
fixed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  a  very  humble  standard 
of  heroic,  or  at  least  of  royal,  perfection.  Tet  the  temperate 
firmness  with  which  Leo  resisted  the  oppression  of  his  bene¬ 
factor  shewed  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  duty  and  of  his 
prerogative.  Aspar  was  astonished  to  find  that  his  influence 
could  no  longer  appoint  a  prefect  of  Constantinople :  he  pre¬ 
sumed  to  reproach  his  sovereign  with  a  breach  of  promise, 
and,  insolently  shaking  his  purple,  « It  is  not  proper  (said  he) 
that  the  man  who  is  invested  with  this  garment  should  be 
guilty  of  lying  ”.  «*  Nor  is  it  proper  (replied  Leo)  that  a  prince 

should  be  compelled  to  resign  his  own  judgment,  and  the 
public  interest,  to  the  will  of  a  subject.”78  After  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  scene,  it  was  impossible  that  the  reconciliation  of  the 
emperor  and  the  patrician  could  be  sincere ;  or,  at  least,  that  it 
could  be  solid  and  permanent.  An  army  of  Isaurians7*  was 
secretly  levied,  and  introduced  into  Constantinople ;  and, 
while  Leo  undermined  the  authority,  and  prepared  the  dis¬ 
grace,  of  the  family  of  Aspar,  his  mild  and  cautious  behaviour 

appeared  in  the  second  generation.  [Aspar,  eon  of  Ardaburius,  was  of  Alamo  raoe. 
He  was  consul  in  a.d.  484.] 

77  Theophanee,  p.  95.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  origin  of  a  ceremony  which 
all  the  Christian  princes  of  the  world  have  Binoe  adopted,  and  from  wbdoh  the 
clergy  have  deduoed  the  most  formidable  consequenoes. 

78  Cedrenus  (p.  845,  846  [leg,  p.  846,  847  ;  ed.  Bonn,  i.  p.  607]),  who  was  con¬ 

versant  with  the  writers  of  better  days,  has  preserved  the  remarkable  words  of 
Aspar,  rbr  rat/njr  r^r  aXovpy&a  w*(H$9&\rifi4ror  ob  xph  &€<rfai. 

79  The  power  of  the  Isaurians  agitated  the  Eastern  empire  in  the  two  succeed¬ 
ing  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasias ;  but  it  ended  in  the  destruction  of  those  Bar¬ 
barians  who  maintained  their  fieroe  independence  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years. 
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restrained  them  from  any  rash  and  desperate  attempts,  which 
might  have  been  fatal  to  themselves  or  their  enemies.  The 
measures  of  peace  and  war  were  affected  by  this  internal 
revolution.  As  long  as  Aspar  degraded  the  majesty  of  the 
throne,  the  secret  correspondence  of  religion  and  interest 
engaged  him  to  favour  the  cause  of  Genseric.  When  Leo 
had  delivered  himself  from  that  ignominious  servitude,  he 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  Italians ;  resolved  to  extirpate 
the  tyranny  of  the  Vandals ;  and  declared  his  alliance  with  his 
colleague,  Anthemius,  whom  he  solemnly  invested  with  the 
diadem  and  purple  of  the  West. 

The  virtues  of  Anthemius  have  perhaps  been  magnified,  Antiiemin.. 
since  the  Imperial  descent,  which  he  could  only  deduce  from  the  weBt^ 
the  usurper  Procopius,  has  been  swelled  into  a  line  of 
emperors.80  But  the  merit  of  his  immediate  parents,  their 
honours,  and  their  riches,  rendered  Anthemius  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  subjects  of  the  East.  His  father  Procopius  obtained, 
after  his  Persian  embassy,  the  rank  of  general  and  patrician; 
and  the  name  of  Anthemius  was  derived  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  the  celebrated  prefect,  who  protected,  with  so 
much  ability  and  success,  the  infant  reign  of  Theodosius. 

Tbe  grandson  of  the  prefect  was  raised  above  the  condition 
of  a  private  subject,  by  his  marriage  with  Euphemia,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Mercian.  This  splendid  alliance, 
which  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  merit,  hastened  the 
promotion  of  Anthemius  to  the  successive  dignities  of  count, 
of  master-general,  of  consul,  and  of  patrician ;  and  his  merit 
or  fortune  claimed  the  honours  of  a  victory  which  was  obtained 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  over  the  Huns.  Without  in¬ 
dulging  an  extravagant  ambition,  the  son-in-law  of  Mercian 
might  hope  to  be  his  successor;  but  Anthemius  supported 
the  disappointment  with  courage  and  patience;  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  elevation  was  universally  approved  by  the  public, 
who  esteemed  him  worthy  to  reign,  till  he  ascended  the 

“ - Tali  tn  atria  ab  nr  be 

Prooopio  genitore  micas  ;  cui  prisoa  propago 
Augustis  venit  a  proavis. 

Tbe  poet  (Sidon.  Panegyr.  Ail  them.  67*306)  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  private  life 
aai  fortunes  of  tbe  future  emperor,  with  which  he  must  have  been  very  imperfectly 
acquainted. 

VOL.  IV.— 3 
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A.D.  407, 
April  19 


[Alypia] 


a.d.  468, 
January  1 


throne.81  The  emperor  of  the  West  marched  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  attended  by  several  counts  of  high  distinction,  and  a  body 
of  guards,  almost  equal  to  the  strength  and  numbers  of  a  regular 
army ;  he  entered  Borne  in  triumph,  and  the  choice  of  Leo  was 
confirmed  by  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  Barbarian  con¬ 
federates  of  Italy.83  The  solemn  inauguration  of  Anthemius 
was  followed  by  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  and  the  patrician 
Bicimer:  a  fortunate  event  which  was  considered  as  the 
firmest  security  of  the  union  and  happiness  of  the  state.  The 
wealth  of  two  empires  was  ostentatiously  displayed ;  and 
many  senators  completed  their  ruin  by  an  expensive  effort  to 
disguise  their  poverty.  All  serious  business  was  suspended 
during  this  festival ;  the  courts  of  justice  were  shut ;  the 
streets  of  Borne,  the  theatres,  the  places  of  public  and  private 
resort,  resounded  with  hymenseal  songs  and  dances ;  and  the 
royal  bride,  clothed  in  silken  robes,  with  a  crown  on  her  head, 
was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Bicimer,  who  had  changed  his 
military  dress  for  the  habit  of  a  consul  and  a  senator.  On  this 
memorable  occasion,  Sidonius,  whose  early  ambition  had  been 
so  fatally  blasted,  appeared  as  the  orator  of  Auvergne,  among 
the  provincial  deputies  who  addressed  the  throne  with  con¬ 
gratulations  or  complaints.88  The  calends  of  January  were 
now  approaching,  and  the  venal  poet,  who  had  loved  Avitus 
and  esteemed  Majorian,  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to 
celebrate,  in  heroic  verse,  the  merit,  the  felicity,  the  second 
consulship  and  the  future  triumphs  of  the  emperor  Anthemius. 
Sidonius  pronounced,  with  assurance  and  success,  a  panegyric 
which  is  still  extant;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  imper¬ 
fections  either  of  the  subject  or  of  the  composition,  the 
welcome  flatterer  was  immediately  rewarded  with  the  prefec¬ 
ture  of  Borne  ;  a  dignity  which  placed  him  among  the  illustrious 

81  Sidonius  di  boo  vers,  with  tolerable  ingenuity,  that  this  disappointment 
added  new  lustre  to  the  virtues  of  Anthemius  (210,  <feo.),  who  declined  one  sceptre 
and  reluctantly  aooepted  another  (22,  <&o.). 

m  The  poet  again  celebrates  the  unanimity  of  all  orders  of  the  state 
(15-22);  and  the  Ohroniole  of  Idatius  mentions  the  foroes  whioh  attended  his 
march. 

"Interveni  autem  [leg.  etenim]  nuptiis  Patrioii  Rioimeris,  oui  filia  perennis 
Augusti  in  spem  public*  seouritatis  oopulabatur  [Epp.  i.  5, 10].  The  journey  of 
Sidonius  from  Lyons,  and  the  festival  of  Rome,  are  described  with  some  spirit. 
L.  i.  epist.  5,  p.  9-18.  Epist.  9,  p.  21.  [The  name  of  the  daughter  of  Anthemius, 
Alypia,  is  given  by  John  of  Antioch,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  frag.  209.] 
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personages  of  the  empire,  till  he  wisely  preferred  the  more 
respectable  character  of  a  bishop  and  a  saint.84 

The  Greeks  ambitiously  commend  the  piety  and  catholic  The^ 
faith  of  the  emperor  whom  they  gave  to  the  West ;  nor  do  they  the  Luper- 
forget  to  observe  that,  when  he  left  Constantinople,  he  converted 
his  palace  into  the  pious  foundation  of  a  public  bath,  a  church, 
and  an  hospital  for  old  men.8*  Yet  some  suspicious  appearances 
are  found  to  sully  the  theological  fame  of  Anthemius.  From 
the  conversation  of  Philotheus,  a  Macedonian  sectary,  he  had 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  religious  toleration ;  and  the  heretics  of 
Rome  would  have  assembled  with  impunity,  if  the  bold  and 
vehement  censure  which  pope  Hilary  pronounced  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  had  not  obliged  him  to  abjure  the  unpopular  in¬ 
dulgence.88  Even  the  Pagans,  a  feeble  and  obscure  remnant, 
conceived  some  vain  hopes  from  the  indifference  or  partiality 
of  Anthemius ;  and  his  singular  friendship  for  the  philosopher 
Severus,  whom  he  promoted  to  the  consulship,  was  ascribed 
uo  a  secret  project  of  reviving  the  ancient  worship  of  the  gods.87 
These  idols  were  crumbled  into  dust,  and  the  mythology  which 
bad  once  been  the  creed  of  nations  was  so  universally  disbelieved 
that  it  might  be  employed  without  scandal,  or  at  least  without 
suspicion,  by  Christian  poets.88  Yet  the  vestiges  of  superstition 
were  not  absolutely  obliterated,  and  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
calia,  whose  origin  had  preceded  the  foundation  of  Borne,  was 
mil  celebrated  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius.  The  savage  and 

u  Sidonias  (1.  i.  epist.  9,  28,  24)  very  fairly  states  his  motive,  his  labour,  and 
>.»  reward.  **  Hio  ipse  Panegyrious,  si  [leg.  etsi]  non  jndioinm,  oerte  eventnm, 
tani  opens  aooepit.”  He  was  made  bishop  of  Clermont,  A.n.  471  [or  472], 

Tillemont,  M6m.  EocMs.  tom.  xvi.  p.  760. 

**  The  palaoe  of  Anthemius  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Propontis.  In  the  ninth 
sectary,  Alexius,  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Theophilus,  obtained  permission  to 
purchase  the  ground ;  and  ended  his  days  in  a  monastery  whioh  he  founded  on 
6»t  delightful  spot.  Ducange,  Constantinopolis  Christiana,  pp.  117,  162. 

••  Papa  Hilarus  .  .  .  apud  beatum  Petrum  Apostolum,  palam  ne  id  fieret,  atari 
race  eonstrinxit,  in  tantum  ut  non  ea  faoienda  oum  interpositions  juramenti  idem 
premitteret  Imperator.  Qelasius,  S pistol,  ad  Andronicum,  apud  Baron.  A.n.  467, 

So.  2.  The  cardinal  observes,  with  some  oomplaoenoy,  that  it  was  much  easier  to 
fiaat  heretics  at  Constantinople  than  at  Borne. 

n  Damasoius,  in  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Isidore,  apud  Photium,  p.  1049 
M0;.  Damascius,  who  lived  under  Justinian,  composed  another  work,  consisting 
i  870  preternatural  stories  of  souls,  demons,  apparitions,  the  dotage  of  Platonic 
Paganism. 

**  In  the  poetical  works  of  Sidonius,  whioh  he  afterwards  condemned  (L  ix. 

-put  16,  p.  286),  the  fabulous  deities  are  the  principal  aetors.  If  Jerom  was 
Moorgcd  by  the  angels  for  only  reading  Virgil,  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  for  suoh  a 
v.i*  imitation,  deserved  an  additional  whipping  from  the  Muses. 
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simple  rites  were  expressive  of  an  early  state  of  society  before 
the  invention  of  arts  and  agriculture.  The  rustic  deities  who 
presided  over  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  the  pastoral  life,  Pan, 
Faunus,  and  their  train  of  satyrs,  were  such  as  the  fancy  of 
shepherds  might  create,  sportive,  petulant,  and  lascivious ;  whose 
power  was  limited,  and  whose  malice  was  inoffensive.  A  goat 
was  the  offering  the  best  adapted  to  their  character  and  attri¬ 
butes  ;  the  flesh  of  the  victim  was  roasted  on  willow  spits ;  and 
the  riotous  youths  who  crowded  to  the  feast  ran  naked  about 
the  fields,  with  leather  thongs  in  their  hands,  communicating, 
as  it  was  supposed,  the  blessing  of  fecundity  to  the  women 
whom  they  touched.89  The  altar  of  Pan  was  erected,  perhaps 
by  Evander  the  Arcadian,  in  a  dark  recess  in  the  side  of  the 
Palatine  hill,  watered  by  a  perpetual  fountain,  and  shaded  by 
an  hanging  grove.  A  tradition  that,  in  the  same  place,  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  suckled  by  the  wolf  rendered  it  still  more 
sacred  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans;  and  this 
sylvan  spot  was  gradually  surrounded  by  the  stately  edifices  of 
the  Forum.90  After  the  conversion  of  the  Imperial  city,  the 
Christians  still  continued,  in  the  month  of  February,  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  Lupercalia;  to  which  they  ascribed  a  secret 
and  mysterious  influence  on  the  genial  powers  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world.  The  bishops  of  Rome  were  solicitous  to 
abolish  a  profane  custom,  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  but  their  zeal  was  not  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  civil  magistrate :  the  inveterate  abuse  subsisted  till  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  pope  Gelasius,  who  purified  the  capital 
from  the  last  stain  of  idolatry,  appeased,  by  a  formal  apology, 
the  murmurs  of  the  senate  and  people.91 

In  all  his  public  declarations,  the  emperor  Leo  assumes  the 
authority,  and  professes  the  affection,  of  a  father  for  his  son 

89  Ovid  (Fast.  1.  ii.  267-452)  has  given  an  amusing  description  of  the  follies  of 
antiquity,  which  still  inspired  so  much  respect  that  a  grave  magistrate,  running 
naked  through  the  streets,  was  not  an  object  of  astonishment  or  laughter. 

90  See  Dionys.  Halicarn.  1.  i.  p.  25,  65,  edit.  Hudson  [79].  The  Roman  anti¬ 
quaries,  Donatus  (1.  ii.  c.  18,  p.  173,  174)  and  Nardini  (p.  386,  887),  have  laboured 
to  ascertain  the  true  situation  of  the  Luperoal. 

91  Baronins  published,  from  the  Mss.  of  the  Vatican,  this  epistle  of  pope  Gtola- 
sius  (a.d.  496,  No.  28-45),  which  is  entitled  Adversus  Andromaohum  Senatorem, 
caterosque  Romanos,  qui  Lupercalia  secundum  morem  pristinum  oolenda  oonstitue- 
bant.  Gelasius  always  suppases  that  his  adversaries  are  nominal  Christians,  &nd, 
that  he  may  not  yield  to  them  in  absurd  prejudice,  he  imputes  to  this  harmlsts 
festival  all  the  calamities  of  the  age. 
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Anthemius,  with  whom  he  had  divided  the  administration  of  prepara- 
ihe  universe.98  The  situation,  and  perhaps  the  character,  of  the 

Leo  dissuaded  him  from  exposing  his  person  to  the  toils  and  of 

dangers  of  an  African  war.  But  the  powers  of  the  Eastern A  D' 468 
empire  were  strenuously  exerted  to  deliver  Italy  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  from  the  Vandals;  and  GenBeric,  who  had  so  long 
oppressed  both  the  land  and  the  sea,  was  threatened  from  every 
side  with  a  formidable  invasion.  The  campaign  was  opened  by 
»  bold  and  successful  enterprise  of  the  prefect  Heraclius.9* 

The  troops  of  Egypt,  Thebais,  and  Libya  were  embarked  under 
his  command ;  and  the  Arabs,  with  a  train  of  horses  and  camels, 
opened  the  roads  of  the  desert.  Heraclius  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Tripoli,  surprised  and  subdued  the  cities  of  that  province,  and 
prepared,  by  a  laborious  march,  which  Cato  had  formerly  exe¬ 
cuted,9*  to  join  the  Imperial  army  under  the  walls  of  Carthage. 

The  intelligence  of  this  loss  extorted  from  Genseric  some  in¬ 
sidious  and  ineffectual  propositions  of  peace ;  but  he  was  still 
more  seriously  alarmed  by  the  reconciliation  of  Marcellinus  with 
the  two  empires.  The  independent  patrician  had  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  acknowledge  the  legitimate  title  of  Anthemius,  whom 
be  accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Borne ;  the  Dalmatian  fleet 
was  received  into  the  harbours  of  Italy ;  the  active  valour  of 
Marcellinus  expelled  the  Vandals  from  the  island  of  Sardinia ; 
and  the  languid  efforts  of  the  West  added  some  weight  to  the 
muuense  preparations  of  the  Eastern  Romans.  The  expense 
of  the  naval  armament,  which  Leo  sent  against  the  Vandals, 
has  been  distinctly  ascertained ;  and  the  curious  and  instructive 
socount  displays  the  wealth  of  the  declining  empire.  The  royal 

**  Itaque  dob  qaibus  totius  mundi  regimen  oommisit  saperna  provisio.  .  .  . 
ftu  et  triumphator  semper  Augustus  filing  nos  ter  Anthemius,  lioet  Divina  Majestas 
4  nostra  oreatio  pietati  ejus  plenam  Imperii  oommiserit  potestatem,  etc.  .  .  .  Suoh 
1  ih*  dignified  style  of  Leo,  whom  Anthemius  respectfully  names  Dominus  et  Pater 
at«i  Prinoeps  sacratissimus  Leo.  See  Novell.  Anthem,  tit.  ii.  iii.  p.  38,  ad  oaloem 

ThmxL 

"  The  expedition  of  Heraclius  is  clouded  with  difficulties  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
E®ptreur«,  tom.  vi.  p.  6d0),  and  it  requires  some  dexterity  to  use  the  circumstanoes 
•fierded  by  Theophanes  without  injury  to  the  more  respectable  evidence  of  Pro- 
[On  the  numbers  of  his  armament,  op.  Martroye,  Generic,  p.  216.] 

u  The  march  of  Oaio  from  Berenice,  in  the  provinoe  of  Cyrene,  was  mueh 
uagtr  than  that  of  Heraclius  from  Tripoli.  He  passed  the  deep  sandy  desert  in 
“irty  days,  and  it  was  found  neoessary  to  provide,  besides  the  ordinary  supplies,  a 
omt  number  of  skins  filled  with  water,  and  several  Ptylli ,  who  were  supposed  to 
the  art  of  sucking  the  wounds  which  had  been  made  by  the  serpents  of  their 
***•  eountry.  See  Plutarch,  in  Caton.  Utioens.  tom.  iv.  p.  275  (c.  56).  Strabon. 
k*Vaph.  L  xvii.  p.  1128.  [Op.  Luoan,  Pharsalia,  Bk.  ix.] 
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demesnes,  or  private  patrimony  of  the  prince,  supplied  seventeen 
thousand  pounds  of  gold ;  forty-seven  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
and  seven  hundred  thousand  of  silver,  were  levied  and  paid  into 
the  treasury  by  the  Praetorian  prefects.  But  the  cities  were 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty;  and  the  diligent  calculation  ol 
fines  and  forfeitures,  as  a  valuable  object  of  the  revenue,  does 
not  suggest  the  idea  of  a  just  or  merciful  administration.  The 
whole  expense,  by  whatever  means  it  was  defrayed,  of  the 
African  campaign  amounted  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  about  five  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  at  a  time  when  the  value  of  money 
appears,  from  the  comparative  price  of  corn,  to  have  been  some¬ 
what  higher  than  in  the  present  age.96  The  fleet  that  sailed 
from  Constantinople  to  Carthage,  consisted  of  eleven  hundred 
and  thirteen  ships,  and  the  number  of  soldiers  and  mariners 
exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Basiliscus,  the  brother 
of  the  empress  Verina,  was  entrusted  with  this  important  com¬ 
mand.  His  sister,  the  wife  of  Leo,  had  exaggerated  the  merit 
of  his  former  exploits  against  the  Scythians.  But  the  discovery 
of  his  guilt,  or  incapacity,  was  reserved  for  the  African  war ;  and 
his  friends  could  only  save  his  military  reputation  by  asserting 
that  he  had  conspired  with  Aspar  to  spare  Genseric  and  to 
betray  the  last  hope  of  the  Western  empire. 

Failure  of  Experience  has  shewn  that  the  success  of  an  invader  most 
tion°x  '  commonly  depends  on  the  vigour  and  celerity  of  his  operations. 
The  strength  and  sharpness  of  the  first  impression  are  blunted 
by  delay ;  the  health  and  spirit  of  the  troops  insensibly  languish 
in  a  distant  climate ;  the  naval  and  military  force,  a  mighty 
effort  which  perhaps  can  never  be  repeated,  is  silently  consumed ; 
and  every  hour  that  is  wasted  in  negotiation  accustoms  the 
enemy  to  contemplate  and  examine  those  hostile  terrors  which, 
on  their  first  appearance,  he  deemed  irresistible.  The  formid¬ 
able  navy  of  Basiliscus  pursued  its  prosperous  navigation  from 

,s  The i principal  gum  is  clearly  expressed  by  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  L  i.  c. 
6,  p.  191) ;  'the  smaller  constituent  parts,  which  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
tom.  vi.  p.  396)  has  laboriously  ooUected  from  the  Byzantine  writers  [Candidns, 
F.  H.  G.  sv.  p.  137],  are  less  certain,  and  less  important.  The  historian  Malohus 
laments  the  publio  misery  (Excerpt,  ex  Snida  in  Corp.  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  58  (fr.  2a}), 
but  he  is  surely  unjust  when  he  oharges  Leo  with  hoarding  the  treasures  which  he 
extorted  from  the  people.  [John  Lydus,  de  Mag.  8,  48,  oomputes  the  oost  at  65,000 
pounds  of  gold  and  700,000  of  silver ;  which  approaches  the  sum  given  by  Prooopius. 
The  numbers  of  the  men  and  ships  must  be  received  with  some  doubt.] 
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the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  landed  his 
troops  at  Cape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  about  forty 
miles  from  Carthage.9*  The  army  of  Heraclius  and  the  fleet  of 
Marcellinus  either  joined  or  seconded  the  Imperial  lieutenant ; 
and  the  Vandals,  who  opposed  his  progress  by  sea  or  land,  were 
successively  vanquished.97  If  Basiliscus  had  seized  the  moment 
of  consternation  and  boldly  advanced  to  the  capital,  Carthage 
must  have  surrendered,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was 
extinguished.  Genseric  beheld  the  danger  with  firmness,  and 
eluded  it  with  his  veteran  dexterity.  He  protested,  in  the  most 
respectful  language,  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  his  person  and 
his  dominions  to  the  will  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  requested  a 
truce  of  five  days  to  regulate  the  terms  of  his  submission ;  and 
it  was  universally  believed  that  his  secret  liberality  contributed 
to  the  success  of  this  public  negotiation.  Instead  of  obstinately 
refusing  whatever  indulgence  his  enemy  so  earnestly  solicited, 
the  guilty,  or  the  credulous,  Basiliscus  consented  to  the  fatal 
truce ;  and  his  imprudent  security  seemed  to  proclaim  that  he 
already  considered  himself  as  the  conqueror  of  Airica.  During 
this  short  interval,  the  wind  became  favourable  to  the  designs 
of  Genseric.  He  manned  his  largest  ships  of  war  with  the 
bravest  of  the  Moors  and  Vandals,  and  they  towed  after  them 
many  large  barques  filled  with  combustible  materials.  In  the 
obscurity  of  the  night  these  destructive  vessels  were  impelled 
against  the  unguarded  and  unsuspecting  fleet  of  the  Homans, 
who  were  awakened  by  the  sense  of  their  instant  danger.  Their 
close  and  crowded  order  assisted  the  progress  of  the  fire,  which 
was  communicated  with  rapid  and  irresistible  violence ;  and  the 
noise  of  the  wind,  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  the  dissonant  cries 
of  the  soldiers  and  mariners,  who  could  neither  command  nor 
obey,  increased  the  horror  of  the  nocturnal  tumult.  Whilst 
they  laboured  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  fire-ships,  and 
to  save  at  least  a  part  of  the  navy,  the  galleys  of  Genseric 

**  Thi*  promontory  is  forty  miles  from  Carthage  (Procop.  L  i.  o.  6,  p.  192)  and 
twenty  leagues  from  Sicily  (Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  89).  8oipio  landed  further  in  the 
hey,  at  the  fair  promontory ;  see  the  animated  description  of  Livy,  xxix.  20,  27. 
(The  place  ad  Mercurium  is  the  modern  village  of  El-Jedeida.  There  was  a 
tsmple  of  Mercury  there.  Cp.  Tissot,  Geographic  oomparde  de  la  provinoe  romaine 
d’Atriqoe,  p.  128.] 

Theophanes  (p.  100)  affirms  that  many  ships  of  the  Vandals  were  snnk.  The 
assertion  of  Jornandes  (de  Snooeesione  Begn.)  that  Basilisoos  attacked  Carthage 
■net  be  understood  in  a  very  qualified  sense. 
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assaulted  them  with  temperate  and  disciplined  valour ;  and  many 
of  the  Romans,  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  flames,  were  destroyed 
or  taken  by  the  victorious  Vandals.  Among  the  events  of  that 
disastrous  night  the  heroic,  or  rather  desperate,  courage  of  John, 
one  of  the  principal  officers  of  Basihscus,  has  rescued  his  name 
from  oblivion.  When  the  ship,  which  he  had  bravely  defended, 
was  almost  consumed,  he  threw  himself  in  his  armour  into  the 
sea,  disdainfully  rejected  the  esteem  and  pity  of  Qenso,  the  son 
of  Genseric,  who  pressed  him  to  accept  honourable  quarter,  and 
sunk  under  the  waves ;  exclaiming,  with  his  last  breath,  that 
he  would  never  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  those  impious  dogs. 
Actuated  by  a  far  different  spirit,  Basihscus,  whose  station  was 
the  most  remote  from  danger,  disgracefully  fled  in  the  beginning 
of  the  engagement,  returned  to  Constantinople  with  the  loss  of 
more  than  half  of  his  fleet  and  army,  and  sheltered  his  guilty 
head  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  till  his  sister,  by  her  tears 
and  entreaties,  could  obtain  his  pardon  from  the  indignant 
emperor.  Heraclius  effected  his  retreat  through  the  desert; 
MaroeUinus  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  assassinated,  perhaps 
at  the  instigation  of  Ricimer,  by  one  of  his  own  captains ;  and 
the  king  of  the  Vandals  expressed  his  surprise  and  satisfaction 
that  the  Romans  themselves  should  remove  from  the  world  his 
most  formidable  antagonists.88  After  the  failure  of  this  great 
expedition,  Genseric  again  became  the  tyrant  of  the  sea:  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  Greece  and  Asia  were  again  exposed  to  his 
revenge  and  avarice;  Tripoli  and  Sardinia  returned  to  his 
obedience;  he  added  Sicily  to  the  number  of  his  provinces; 
and,  before  he  died,  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  of  glory,  he  be¬ 
held  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  West.98 

During  his  long  and  active  reign,  the  African  monarch  had 
studiously  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Barbarians  of  Europe, 
whose  arms  he  might  employ  in  a  seasonable  and  effectual  di¬ 
version  against  the  two  empires.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  he 

fB  Damasaius  in  Vit.  Isidor.  apnd  Phot.  p.  1048  [843].  It  will  appear,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  three  short  chronicles  of  the  times,  that  MaroeUinus  had  fought  near 
Carthage  and  was  killed  in  Sioily.  [The  date  of  his  death  is  given  in  Fasti  Find, 
priores,  p.  805,  ed.  Mommsen.] 

MFor  the  African  war,  see  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  6,  p.  191, 199, 
193),  Theoph&nes  (p.  99,  100,  101),  Cedrenus  (p.  849,  350  [i.  613,  ed.  Bonn]),  and 
Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  50,  51  [o.  1]).  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la 
Grandeur,  <fec.,  e.  xx.  tom.  iii.  p.  497)  has  made  a  judicious  observation  on  the  failure 
of  these  great  naval  armaments. 
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renewed  his  alliance  with  the  Visigoths  of  Gaul ;  and  the  sons 
<d  the  elder  Theodoric,  who  successively  reigned  over  that  war¬ 
like  nation,  were  easily  persuaded,  by  the  sense  of  interest,  to 
forget  the  cruel  affront  which  Genseric  had  inflicted  on  their 
sister.100  The  death  of  the  emperor  Majorian  delivered  Theo- 
donc  the  second  from  the  restraint  of  fear,  and  perhaps  of 
honour ;  he  violated  his  recent  treaty  with  the  Romans ;  and 
the  ample  territory  of  Narbonne,  which  he  firmly  united  to  his  u.d.  sesi 
dominions,  became  the  immediate  reward  of  his  perfidy.  The 
selfish  policy  of  Ricimer  encouraged  him  to  invade  the  provinces 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  ASgidius,  his  rival;  but  the 
active  count,  by  the  defence  of  Arles  and  the  victory  of  Orleans, 
saved  Gaul,  and  checked,  during  his  lifetime,  the  progress  of  the 
Visigoths.  Their  ambition  was  soon  rekindled ;  and  the  design 
of  extinguishing  the  Roman  empire  in  Spain  and  Gaul  was  con¬ 
ceived,  and  almost  completed,  in  the  reign  of  Euric,  who  as¬ 
sassinated  his  brother  Theodorio,  and  displayed,  with  a  more  u.d.  «6] 
savage  temper,  superior  abilities  both  in  peace  and  war.  He 
passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  sub¬ 
dued  the  cities  of  Saragossa  and  Pampeluna,  vanquished  in  battle 
the  martial  nobleB  of  the  Tarragonese  province,  carried  his 
nctorious  arms  into  the  heart  of  Lusitania,  and  permitted  the 
Soevi  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia  under  the  Gothic  mon¬ 
archy  of  Spain.101  The  efforts  of  Euric  were  not  less  vigorous 
:-r  less  successful  in  Gaul ;  and,  throughout  the  country  that 
extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire,  Berry  u.D.  «o- 
&ad  Auvergne  were  the  only  cities,  or  dioceses,  which  refused 4741 
«o  acknowledge  him  as  their  master.108  In  the  defence  of  Cler- 
uont,  their  principal  town,  the  inhabitants  of  Auvergne  bus- 


Jornandee  is  our  best  guide  through  the  reigns  of  Theodorio  II.  and  Eurio 
Betas  Getids,  c.  44,  45,  46,  47,  p.  675-681).  Ida  tin  a  ends  too  soon,  and  Isidore 
i*  too  sparing  of  the  information  which  he  might  have  given  on  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
It*  events  that  relate  to  Gaol  are  laboriously  illustrated  in  the  third  book  of  the 
AIM  Dnboe,  Hist.  Critique,  tom.  i.  p.  424-620.  [For  the  reigns  of  Theodorio  II.  and 
Eerie,  mm  Schmidt,  Geschiohte  der  dentsohen  Stani me,  i.  3,  251-270.  For  Eurio, 
we  also  Tver,  Euric,  roi  des  Visigoths,  in  Etudes  d'hUtoire  du  moyen  Age  dedi4es 
»  G.  Mooed,  1896.] 

101  See  Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  tom.  i.  1.  v.  o.  5,  p.  162.  [In  468  a.d.  the  Goths 
« shaded  Spain,  probably  occupied  Lusitania,  and  plundered  Asturia.  Some  years 
mm,  perhaps  about  472  a.d.,  they  conquered  Tarreoonensis.  See  Idatius,  245, 
U6,  250  ;  Chron.  Min.  ii.  p.  85 ;  and  Chron.  Gall.  651,  652,  ib.  ii.  pp.  664-5.] 

An  imperfect,  but  original,  picture  of  Gaul,  more  especially  of  Auvergne, 
*  dm  by  Sidonius ;  who,  as  a  senator,  and  afterwards  as  a  bishop,  was  deeply 
-sicreeud  in  the  fate  of  his  oountry.  See  1.  v.  \Ug,  vii.]  epist.  i.  5,  9,  Ac. 
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tained  with  inflexible  resolution  the  miseries  of  war,  pestilenoe 
and  famine ;  and  the  Visigoths,  relinquishing  the  fruitless  siege, 
suspended  the  hopes  of  that  important  conquest.  The  youth 
of  the  province  were  animated  by  the  heroic  and  almost  incred¬ 
ible  valour  of  Ecdioius,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Avitus,"*  who 
made  a  desperate  sally  with  only  eighteen  horsemen,  boldly  at¬ 
tacked  the  Gothic  army,  and,  after  maintaining  a  flying  skir¬ 
mish,  retired  safe  and  victorious  within  the  walls  of  Clermont. 
His  charity  was  equal  to  his  courage:  in  a  time  of  extreme 
scarcity  four  thousand  poor  were  fed  at  his  expense,  and  his 
private  influence  levied  an  army  of  Burgundians  for  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Auvergne.  From  his  virtues  alone  the  faithful  citizens 
of  Gaul  derived  any  hopes  of  safety  or  freedom ;  and  even  such 
virtues  were  insufficient  to  avert  the  impending  ruin  of  their 
country,  since  they  were  anxious  to  learn  from  his  authority 
and  example,  whether  they  should  prefer  the  alternative  of  exile 
or  servitude.10*  The  public  confidence  was  lost ;  the  resources 
of  the  state  were  exhausted ;  and  the  Gauls  had  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  Anthemius,  who  reigned  in  Italy,  was  incapable 
of  protecting  his  distressed  subjects  beyond  the  Alps.  The  feeble 
emperor  could  only  procure  for  their  defence  the  service  of  twelve 
thousand  British  auxiliaries.  Biothamus,  one  of  the  independent 
kings,  or  chieftains,  of  the  island,  was  persuaded  to  transport 
hiB  troops  to  the  continent  of  Gaul ;  he  sailed  up  the  Loire,  and 
established  his  quarters  in  Berry,  where  the  people  complained 
of  these  oppressive  allies,  till  they  were  destroyed,  or  dispersed, 
by  the  arms  of  the  Visigoths.106 

Irrandu*.  0ne  of  the  last  acts  of  jurisdiction,  which  the  Roman 

CM]468  Bena*e  exercised  over  their  subjects  of  Gaul,  was  the  trial  and 

a 

>**  Sidonius,  1.  iii.  spiel  S,  p.  65-68.  Greg.  Turon.  L  ii.  o.  34,  in  tom.  li.  p. 
174.  Jornandes,  o.  45,  p.  676.  Perhaps  Bodioine  was  only  the  eon-in-law  ol  A  vitas, 
his  wife’s  eon  by  another  husband.  [He  was  the  brother  of  Papianilla,  the  wife  of 
Sidonins,  and  daughter  of  Avitas ;  see  Sidon.  ep.  v.  16.] 

1,4  Si  nolle  a  republics  vires,  nulla  prtesidia,  si  nulls,  quantum  rumor  eat, 
Authemii  prinoipis  opes,  statuit,  te  auotore,  nobilitas  seu  patriam  dimittere  aeu 
oapillos  (Sidon.  L  ii.  epist.  1,  p.  88).  The  last  words  (Sirmond,  Not.  p.  35)  may 
likewise  denote  the  olerioal  tonsure,  whioh  was  indeed  the  ohoioe  of  Sidonins  him¬ 
self. 

1,4  The  history  of  these  Britons  may  be  traced  in  Jornandes  (o.  [44  and]  45, 
p.  678),  Sidonius  (L  iii.  epistol.  9  [ad  Biothamum],  p.  73,  74),  and  Gregory  of  Tours 
(L  ii.  o.  18,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  170).  Sidonius  (who  styles  these  mercenary  troops  argutoa, 
armatos,  tumultuosos,  virtute,  numero,  oontubemio  eontumaoes)  addresses  their 
general  In  a  tone  of  friendship  and  familiarity.  [Some  think  that  Biothamus  was 
a  chief  not  in  Britain  but  in  Brittany.] 
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condemnation  of  Arvandun  the  Pratorian  prsefect.  Sidonins, 
who  rejoices  that  he  lived  under  a  reign  in  which  he  might 
pity  and  assist  a  state  criminal,  has  expressed  with  tenderness 
and  freedom,  the  faults  of  his  indiscreet  and  unfortunate  friend.10* 
From  the  perils  which  he  had  escaped,  Arvandus  imbibed 
confidence  rather  than  wisdom;  and  such  was  the  various, 
though  uniform,  imprudence  of  his  behaviour  that  his  pros¬ 
perity  must  appear  much  more  surprising  than  his  downfall. 
The  second  prefecture,  which  he  obtained  within  the  term  of 
hre  years,  abolished  the  merit  and  popularity  of  his  preceding 
administration.  His  easy  temper  was  corrupted  by  flattery 
and  exasperated  by  opposition;  he  was  forced  to  satisfy  his 
mportunate  creditors  with  the  spoils  of  the  province;  his 
capricious  insolence  offended  the  nobles  of  Gaul,  and  he  sunk 
onder  the  weight  of  the  public  hatred.  The  mandate  of  his 
iugrace  summoned  him  to  justify  his  conduct  before  the 
senate;  and  he  passed  the  sea  of  Tuscany  with  a  favourable 
wind,  the  presage,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  of  his  future  fortunes, 
i  deoent  respect  was  still  observed  for  the  Prcefeetorian  rank ; 
and,  on  his  arrival  at  Borne,  Arvandus  was  committed  to  the 
hospitality,  rather  than  to  the  custody,  of  Flavius  Asellus,  the 
count  of  the  sacred  largesses,  who  resided  in  the  Capitol.107 
He  was  eagerly  pursued  by  his  accusers,  the  four  deputies  of 
Gaol,  who  were  all  distinguished  by  their  birth,  their  dignities, 
or  their  eloquence.  In  the  name  of  a  great  province,  and 
according  to  the  forms  of  Boman  jurisprudence,  they  instituted 
a  civil  and  criminal  action,  requiring  such  a  restitution  as 
might  compensate  the  losses  of  individuals,  and  suoh  punish¬ 
ment  as  might  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  state.  Their  charges 
of  corrupt  oppression  were  numerous  and  weighty ;  but  they 
placed  their  secret  dependence  on  a  letter,  which  they  had 
intercepted,  and  which  they  could  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  his 
secretary,  to  have  been  dictated  by  Arvandus  himself.  The 
tathor  of  this  letter  seemed  to  dissuade  the  king  of  the  Goths 

m  See  Sidonins,  L  i.  epist.  7,  p.  15-20,  with  Sirmond’s  notes.  This  letter  does 
taumr  to  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  his  understanding.  The  prose  of  Sidonins, 
tamer  vitiated  by  a  false  and  affected  taste,  is  mnoh  superior  to  his  insipid 
’tmi. 

m  When  the  Capitol  oeased  to  be  a  temple,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
eiffl  magistrate;  and  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Roman  senator.  The 
.**eilenv  &o.  might  be  allowed  to  expose  their  precious  wares  in  the  portiooes. 
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from  a  peace  with  the  Greek  emperor ;  he  suggested  the  attack 
of  the  Britons  on  the  Loire ;  and  he  recommended  a  division  of 
Gaul,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  between  the  Visigoths 
and  the  Burgundians.108  These  pernicious  schemes,  which  a 
friend  could  only  palliate  by  the  reproaches  of  vanity  and  in¬ 
discretion,  were  susceptible  of  a  treasonable  interpretation ; 
and  the  deputies  had  artfully  resolved  not  to  produce  their 
most  formidable  weapons  till  the  decisive  moment  of  the  con¬ 
test.  But  their  intentions  were  discovered  by  the  zeal  of 
Sidonius.  He  immediately  apprized  the  unsuspecting  criminal 
of  his  danger ;  and  sincerely  lamented,  without  any  mixture  of 
anger,  the  haughty  presumption  of  Arvandus,  who  rejected, 
and  even  resented,  the  salutary  advice  of  his  friends.  Ignorant 
of  his  real  situation,  Arvandus  shewed  himself  in  the  Capitol  in 
the  white  robe  of  a  candidate,  accepted  indiscriminate  salu¬ 
tations  and  offers  of  service,  examined 'the  shops  of  the 
merchants,  the  silks  and  gems,  sometimes  with  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  a  spectator,  and  sometimes  with  the  attention  of  a 
purchaser ;  and  complained  of  the  times,  of  the  senate,  of  the 
prince,  and  of  the  delays  of  justice.  His  complaints  were  soon 
removed.  An  early  day  was  fixed  for  his  trial ;  and  Arvandus 
appeared,  with  his  accusers,  before  a  numerous  assembly  of  the 
Roman  senate.  The  mournful  garb  which  they  affected  ex¬ 
cited  the  compassion  of  the  judges,  who  were  scandalized  by 
the  gay  and  splendid  dress  of  their  adversary ;  and,  when  the 
prefect  Arvandus,  with  the  first  of  the  Gallic  deputies,  were 
directed  to  take  their  places  on  the  senatorial  benches,  the 
same  contrast  of  pride  and  modesty  was  observed  in  their 
behaviour.  In  this  memorable  judgment,  which  presented  a 
lively  image  of  the  old  republic,  the  Gauls  exposed,  with  force 
and  freedom,  the  grievances  of  the  province ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  minds  of  the  audience  were  sufficiently  inflamed,  they 
recited  the  fatal  epistle.  The  obstinacy  of  Arvandus  was 
founded  on  the  strange  supposition  that  a  subject  could  not  be 

196  Haec  ad  regem  Gothorum  charts  videbatur  emitti,  paeem  com  Greco  Im- 
peratore  dissuadens ,  Britannos  super  Ligenm  silos  impognari  oportere  demons  trana, 
com  Burgundioni bus  jure  gentium  Gallias  dividi  debere  confirmans.  [The  affair 
of  Arvandus  was  part  of  a  tissue  of  intrigues,  which,  Martroye  thinks,  were  spun 
by  Genserio.  If  Bicimer  was  privy  to  the  correspondence  with  Euric,  this  would 
explain  the  haughty  insolence  of  Arvandus  at  his  trial ;  he  would  have  counted  on 
Bicimer’ s  support.  Martroye,  Genaeric,  pp.  *$4-5.] 
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convicted  of  treason,  unless  he  had  actually  conspired  to 
usurne  the  purple.  As  the  paper  was  read,  he  repeatedly, 
and  with  a  loud  voice,  acknowledged  it  for  his  genuine  com¬ 
position  ;  and  his  astonishment  was  equal  to  his  dismay,  when 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  declared  him  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence.  By  their  decree,  he  was  degraded  from  the 
rank  of  a  prefect  to  the  obscure  condition  of  a  plebeian,  and 
ignommiously  dragged  by  servile  hands  to  the  public  prison. 

Alter  a  fortnight’s  adjournment,  the  senate  was  again  convened 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  his  death ;  but,  while  he  expected, 
in  the  island  of  ASsculapius,  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days 
allowed  by  an  ancient  law  to  the  vilest  malefactors,10*  his 
friends  interposed,  the  emperor  Anthemius  relented,  and  the 
prefect  of  Gaul  obtained  the  milder  punishment  of  exile  and 
confiscation.  The  faults  of  Arvandus  might  deserve  com¬ 
passion  ;  but  the  impunity  of  Seronatus  accused  the  justice  of 
die  republic,  till  he  was  condemned,  and  executed,  on  the 
complaint  of  the  people  of  Auvergne.  That  flagitious  minister, 
ibe  Catiline  of  his  age  and  country,  held  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Visigoths,  to  betray  the  province  which  he  oppressed ; 
his  industry  was  continually  exercised  in  the  discovery  of  new 
taxes  and  obsolete  offences ;  and  his  extravagant  vices  would  have 
inspired  contempt,  if  they  had  not  excited  fear  and  abhorrence.110 

Such  criminals  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  justice ;  but  M*»rd  °f 
whatever  might  be  the  guilt  of  Ricimer,  that  powerful  Barba- 
can  was  able  to  contend  or  to  negotiate  with  the  prince  whose  *-d.  «i  ' 
alliance  he  had  condescended  to  accept.  The  peaceful  and 
prosperous  reign  which  Anthemius  had  promised  to  the  West 
was  soon  clouded  by  misfortune  and  discord.  Ricimer,  appre¬ 
hensive,  or  impatient,  of  a  superior,  retired  from  Borne,  and 
axed  his  residence  at  Milan,  an  advantageous  situation  either 
m>  invite  or  to  repel  the  warlike  tribes  that  were  seated  between 
'•he  Alps  and  the  Danube.111  Italy  was  gradually  divided  into 

8matuaoon*ultum  Tiberiamwn  (Sirmond,  Not.  p.  17),  but  that  law  allowed 
oai j  ten  days  between  the  sentenoe  and  execution :  the  remaining  twenty  were 
tdia d  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

mGatilina  seonli  nostri.  Sidonius,  1.  ii.  epist.  1,  p.  88;  L  v.  epist.  18,  p. 

Ill;  L  vii.  epist.  7,  p.  185.  He  execrates  the  crimes,  and  applauds  the  punish- 
went,  of  Seronatus,  perhaps  with  the  indignation  of  a  virtuous  citizen,  perhaps 
rjsh  the  resentment  of  a  persona]  enemy. 

111  Bieimer,  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius,  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  Beorgor, 
king  of  the  Alani  (Joroandes,  o.  45,  p.  678).  His  sister  had  married  the  king  of 
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two  independent  and  hostile  kingdoms;  and  the  nobles  of 
Ligaria,  who  trembled  at  the  near  approach  of  a  civil  war, 
fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  patrician,  and  conjured  him  to 
spare  their  unhappy  country.  “For  my  own  part,”  replied 
Bicimer  in  a  tone  of  insolent  moderation,  « I  am  still  inclined 
to  embrace  the  friendship  of  the  Galatian ; 1U  but  who  will 
undertake  to  appease  his  anger,  or  to  mitigate  the  pride  which 
always  rises  in  proportion  to  our  submission?”  They  in- 
iTtcinum]  formed  him  that  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Pavia, m  united  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the  dove ;  and 
appeared  confident  that  the  eloquence  of  such  an  ambassador 
must  prevail  against  the  strongest  opposition  either  of  interest 
or  passion.  Their  recommendation  was  approved ;  and 
Epiphanius,  assuming  the  benevolent  office  of  mediation, 
proceeded  without  delay  to  Borne,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  honours  due  to  his  merit  and  reputation.  The  oration  of 
a  bishop  in  favour  of  peace  may  be  easily  supposed:  he 
argued,  that  in  all  possible  circumstances  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries  must  be  an  act  of  mercy,  or  magnanimity,  or  prudence ; 
and  he  seriously  admonished  the  emperor  to  avoid  a  contest 
with  a  fierce  Barbarian,  which  might  be  fatal  to  himself,  and 
must  be  ruinous  to  his  dominions.  Anthemius  acknowledged 
the  truth  of  his  maxims;  but  he  deeply  felt,  with  grief  and 
indignation,  the  behaviour  of  Bicimer,  and  his  passion  gave 
eloquence  and  energy  to  his  discourse.  “  What  favours,”  he 
warmly  exclaimed,  «  have  we  refused  to  this  ungrateful  man  ? 
What  provocations  have  we  not  endured  ?  Begardless  of  the 
majesty  of  the  purple,  I  gave  my  daughter  to  a  Goth;  I 
sacrificed  my  own  blood  to  the  safety  of  the  republic.  The 
liberality  which  ought  to  have  secured  the  eternal  attachment 
of  Bicimer  has  exasperated  him  against  his  benefactor.  What 
wars  has  he  not  excited  against  the  empire?  How  often  has 

the  Burgundians,  and  he  maintained  an  intimate  oonnexion  with  the  Suevio  oolony 
established  in  Pannonia  and  Norioum. 

112Galatam  ooncitatum.  Sirmond  (in  his  notes  to  Ennodios)  applies  this 
applioation  to  Anthemius  himself.  The  emperor  was  probably  born  in  the  provinoe 
of  Galatia,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Gallo -Grecians,  were  supposed  to  unite  the  vioes 
of  a  savage,  and  a  corrupted,  people. 

113  Epiphanius  was  thirty  years  bishop  of  Pavia  (a.d.  467-497  ;  see  Tillemont, 
M4m.  Eoolls.  tom.  xvi.  p.  788).  His  name  and  aotions  would  have  been  unknown 
to  posterity  if  Ennodius,  one  of  his  successors,  had  not  written  his  life  (Birmond, 
Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  1647-1692  [op.  App.  6]),  in  whioh  he  presents  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  characters  of  the  age. 
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he  instigated  and  assisted  the  fury  of  hostile  nations?  Shall  I 
cow  accept  his  perfidious  friendship  ?  Can  I  hope  that  he  will 
respect  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  who  has  already  violated 
the  duties  of  a  son  ?  ”  But  the  anger  of  Anthemius  evapor¬ 
ated  in  these  passionate  exclamations ;  he  insensibly  yielded  to 
the  proposals  of  Epiphanius ;  and  the  bishop  returned  to  his 
diocese  with  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  the  peace  of  Italy,  by 
i  reconciliation,114  of  which  the  sincerity  and  continuance  might 
be  reasonably  suspected.  The  clemency  of  the  emperor  was 
extorted  from  his  weakness ;  and  Ricimer  suspended  his 
ambitious  designs,  till  he  had  secretly  prepared  the  engines 
with  which  he  resolved  to  subvert  the  throne  of  Anthemius. 

The  mask  of  peace  and  moderation  was  then  thrown  aside. 

The  army  of  Ricimer  was  fortified  by  a  numerous  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  Burgundians  and  Oriental  Suevi;  he  disclaimed  all 
allegiance  to  the  Greek  emperor,  marched  from  Milan  to  the 
rates  of  Rome,  and,  fixing  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio, 
impatiently  expected  the  arrival  of  Olybrius,  his  Imperial 
candidate. 

The  senator  Olybrius,  of  the  Anician  family,  might  esteem  oiybritu, 
himself  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Western  empire.  He  had  »S‘w«rt0f 
married  Placidia,  the  younger  daughter  of  Valentinian,  after  aurohis 
'he  was  restored  by  Genseric;  who  still  detained  her  sister 
F.adoxia,  as  the  wife,  or  rather  as  the  captive,  of  his  son.  The 
sng  of  the  Vandals  supported,  by  threats  and  solicitations, 

■he  fair  pretensions  of  his  Roman  ally;  and  assigned,  as  one 
1  the  motives  of  the  war,  the  refusal  of  the  senate  and  people 
*o  acknowledge  their  lawful  prince,  and  the  unworthy  preference 
which  they  had  given  to  a  stranger. us  The  friendship  of  the 
r-ublic  enemy  might  render  Olybrius  still  more  unpopular 
to  the  Italians ;  but,  when  Ricimer  meditated  the  ruin  of  the 
emperor  Anthemius,  he  tempted  with  the  offer  of  a  diadem 
the  candidate  who  could  justify  his  rebellion  by  an  illustrious 
name  and  a  royal  alliance.  The  husband  of  Placidia,  who,  like 
most  of  his  ancestors,  had  been  invested  with  the  consular 

'“Rnnodius  (p.  1659-1664)  has  related  this  embassy  of  Epiphanius ;  and  his 
^unlive,  verbose  and  turgid  as  it  must  appear,  illustrates  some  curious  passages 
s  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire.  [P.  90-98,  ed.  Vogel.] 

1,1  Prisons,  Exoerpt.  Legation,  p.  74  [fr.  29].  Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  L  i. 

*  4,  p.  191.  Eudoxia  and  her  daughter  were  restored  after  the  death  of  Majorian. 
rwh ape  the  consulship  of  Olybrius  (a.d.  464)  was  bestowed  as  a  nuptial  present. 
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dignity,  might  have  continued  to  enjoy  a  secure  and  splendid 
fortune  in  the  peaceful  residence  of  Constantinople ;  nor  does 
he  appear  to  have  been  tormented  by  such  a  genius  as  cannot 
be  amused  or  occupied  unless  by  the  administration  of  an 
empire.  Yet  Olybrius  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends, 
perhaps  of  his  wife;  rashly  plunged  into  the  dangers  and  ca¬ 
lamities  of  a  civil  war  ;  and,  with  the  secret  connivance  of  the 
emperor  Leo,  accepted  the  Italian  purple,  which  was  bestowed 
and  resumed  at  the  capricious  will  of  a  Barbarian.  He  landed 
without  obstacle  (for  Genseric  was  master  of  the  sea)  either  at 
Bavenna  or  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  camp  of  Ricimer,  where  he  was  received  as  the  sovereign  of 
the  Western  world.11® 

The  patrician,  who  had  extended  his  posts  from  the  Anio 
to  the  Milvian  bridge,  already  possessed  two  quarters  of  Borne, 
the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculum,  which  are  separated  by  the 
Tiber  from  the  rest  of  the  city ; 117  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  an  assembly  of  seceding  senators  imitated,  in  the  choice  of 
Olybrius,  the  forms  of  a  legal  election.  But  the  body  of  the 
senate  and  people  firmly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Anthemius ; 
and  the  more  effectual  support  of  a  Gothic  army  enabled  him 
to  prolong  his  reign,  and  the  public  distress,  by  a  resistance  of 
three  months,  which  produced  the  conoomitant  evils  of  famine 
and  pestilence.  At  length  Ricimer  made  a  furious  assault  on 
the  bridge  of  Hadrian,  or  St.  Angelo ;  and  the  narrow  pass  was 
defended  with  equal  valour  by  the  Goths,  till  the  death  of 
Gilimer  their  leader.  The  victorious  troops,  breaking  down 
every  barrier,  rushed  with  irresistible  violence  into  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  Borne  (if  we  may  use  the  language  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  Pope)  was  subverted  by  the  civil  fury  of  Anthemius 

116  The  hostile  Appearance  of  Olybrius  is  fixed  (notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
Pagi)  by  the  duration  of  his  reign.  The  sea  ret  connivance  of  Leo  is  acknowledged 
by  Theophanes  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle.  [See  also  Histona  Misoella,  xv.,  and 
John  M&lalas,  B.  xiv.,  p.  374,  ed.  Bonn.]  We  are  ignorant  of  his  motives  ;  but 
in  this  obscure  period  our  ignorance  extends  to  the  most  public  and  important 
facts. 

117  Of  the  fourteen  regions,  or  quarters,  into  which  Borne  was  divided  by 
Augustus,  only  one,  the  Janiculum,  lay  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  the  Tiber.  But,  in 
the  fifth  century,  the  Vatican  snbnrb  formed  a  considerable  city ;  and  in  the  eoole* 
siastio&l  distribution,  which  had  been  recently  made  by  Simplioius,  the  reigning 
pope,  two  of  the  seven  regions,  or  parishes,  of  Rome  depended  on  the  church  of  St. 
Peter.  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antics,  p.  67.  It  would  require  a  tedious  dissertation 
to  mark  the  oircumstanoes,  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  depart  from  the  topography  of 
that  learned  Roman. 
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and  Ri  cuner.118  The  unfortunate  Anthemius  was  dragged  from 
his  concealment  and  inhumanly  massacred  by  the  command  of 
his  son-in-law ;  who  thus  added  a  third,  or  perhaps  a  fourth, 
emperor  to  the  number  of  his  victims.  The  soldiers,  who  united 
the  rage  of  factious  citizens  with  the  savage  manners  of 
Barbarians,  were  indulged,  without  control,  in  the  licence  of 
rapine  and  murder;  the  crowd  of  slaves  and  plebeians,  who 
were  unconcerned  in  the  event,  could  only  gain  by  the  indis¬ 
criminate  pillage ;  and  the  face  of  the  city  exhibited  the  strange 
contrast  of  stern  cruelty  and  dissolute  intemperance.119  Forty 
days  after  this  calamitous  event,  the  subject  not  of  glory  but 
of  gnilt,  Italy  was  delivered,  by  a  painful  disease,  from  the  au*.  ao  (fis: 
tyrant  Ricimer,  who  bequeathed  the  command  of  his  army 
to  his  nephew  Gundobald,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Bur-tonndo- 
gondians.  In  the  same  year,  all  the  principal  actors  in  this 
great  revolution  were  removed  from  the  stage ;  and  the  whole 
reign  of  Olybrius,  whose  death  does  not  betray  any  symptoms  »nd  of 
of  violence,  is  included  within  the  term  of  seven  months.  He  oct.  as  ' 
left  one  daughter,  the  offspring  of  his  marriage  with  Placidia ; 
and  the  family  of  the  great  Theodosius,  transplanted  from 
Spain  to  Constantinople,  was  propagated  in  the  female  line  as 
far  as  the  eighth  generation.190 

Whilst  the  vacant  throne  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to  lawless  juiiu* 
Barbarians,19  the  election  of  a  new  colleague  was  seriously  oiyMriu* 

emperors 

111  Naper  Anthemii  et  Ricimeris  civili  furore  subversa  est.  Gelasius  (in  west? 

Episl  ad  Andromach.  apud  Baron,  a.d.  496,  No.  42),  Sigonius  (tom.  i.  1.  xiv.  deA.D.  479-475 

Ocddentali  Imperlo,  p.  542,  548),  and  Muratori  (Ann.  d'lt&lia,  tom.  iv.  p.  808,  809), 

viih  the  aid  of  a  less  imperfect  Mb.  of  the  Historia  Misoella,  have  illustrated  this 

itrk  and  bloody  transaction.  [Bilimer  (not  Gilimer)  was  the  name  of  the  defender 

of  the  bridge.  He  is  deBoribed  (Hist.  Misc.,  15,  3)  as  ruler  of  the  Gauls ;  but  this 

kx*  not  take  us  far.  Gibbon  nas  followed  a  guess  of  Sigonius.  The  aooount  of 

*hme  event®  in  the  Historia  Misoella  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  good  source.] 

n*Suoh  had  been  the  sava  ao  deformis  urbe  toll  facies,  when  Borne  was 
ftmolted  and  stormed  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian  (see  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  82,  881 ; 
tod  every  eause  of  misohief  had  since  acquired  much  additional  energy.  The 
solution  of  ages  may  bring  round  the  same  -calamities ;  but  ageB  may  revolve 
without  producing  a  Tacitus  to  describe  them. 

8ee  Duoange,  Familiae  Byzantinae,  p.  74, 75.  Areobindus,  who  appears  to 
have  married  the  niece  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  was  the  eighth  descendant  of  the 
•Her  Theodosius.  [John  of  Antiooh,  fr.  209,  states  that  Olybrius  died  at  Borne  of 
faopsy.] 

1,1  The  last  revolutions  of  the  Western  Empire  are  faintly  marked  in  Theo- 
phanes  (p.  102),  Jornandes  (o.  46,  p.  879),  the  Chronicle  of  MarceUinus,  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  an  anonymous  writer,  published  by  Valesius  at  the  end  of  Ammianus  (p. 

<16,  717).  If  Photius  had  not  been  so  wretchedly  concise,  we  should  derive  muon 
information  from  the  contemporary  histories  of  Malohus  and  Candidus.  Bee  his 
Extracts,  p.  172-179. 
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agitated  in  the  council  of  Leo.  The  empress  Verina,  studious 
to  promote  the  greatness  of  her  own  family,  had  married  one 
of  her  nieces  to  Julias  Nepos,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Mar- 
cellinus  in  the  sovereignty  of  Dalmatia,  a  more  solid  possession 
than  the  title  which  he  was  persuaded  to  accept,  of  Emperor  of 
the  West.  But  the  measures  of  the  Byzantine  court  were  so 
languid  and  irresolute  that  many  months  elapsed  after  the 
death  of  Anthemius,  and  even  of  Olybrius,  before  their  destined 
successor  could  shew  himself,  with  a  respectable  force,  to  his 
Italian  subjects.  During  that  interval,  Glycerins,  an  obscure 
u-D.  <78.  soldier,  was  invested  with  the  purple  by  his  patron  Gundobald ; 
March  5)  ^  Burgundian  prince  was  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  support 
his  nomination  by  a  civil  war :  the  pursuits  of  domestic  ambi¬ 
tion  recalled  him  beyond  the  Alps,122  and  his  client  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  exchange  the  Roman  sceptre  for  the  bishopric  of 
Salona.  After  extinguishing  such  a  competitor,  the  emperor 
Nepos  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by 
the  provincials  of  Gaul ;  his  moral  virtues  and  military  talents 
were  loudly  celebrated ;  and  those  who  derived  any  private  benefit 
from  his  government  announced,  in  prophetic  strains,  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  public  felicity.123  Their  hopes  (if  such  hopes 
had  been  entertained)  were  confounded  within  the  term  of  a 
single  year ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  ceded  Auvergne  to 
the  Visigoths,  is  the  only  event  of  his  short  and  inglorious 
reign.  The  most  faithful  subjects  of  Gaul  were  sacrificed 
by  the  Italian  emperor  to  the  hope  of  domestic  security ; m 
but  his  repose  was  soon  invaded  by  a  furious  sedition  of  the 
Barbarian  confederates,  who,  under  the  command  of  Orestes, 


***  See  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  o.  38,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  176.  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  tom. 
ii.  p.  618.  By  the  murder,  or  death,  of  his  two  brothers,  Gundobald  acquired  the 
sole  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  whose  ruin  was  hastened  by  their 
disoord.  [Martroye  (Generic,  p.  346)  infers  from  Historia  Misoella,  xv.,  where  he 
is  described  as  dcmesticui,  that  Glyoerius  was  comes  domesticorum.] 

IJS  Julius  Nepos  arm  is  pariter  summus  Augustus  ac  moribus.  Sidonius,  L  v. 
ep.  16,  p.  146.  Nepos  had  given  to  Eodioius  the  title  of  Patrioian,  which  Anthemius 
had  promised,  deoessoris  Anthemii  fidem  abeolvit  [<&.].  See  1.  will.  ep.  7,  p.  334. 
[A  letter  to  his  friend  Audaz,  who  was  made  pnsfect  of  Borne.  Cp.  Orelli,  1168  ; 
Salvo  d.n.  Iulio  Nepote  p(io)  f(elioe)  Aug.  Audaz  v.  c.  prafeotus  urbi  fecit.] 

»•  Epiphanius  was  sent  ambassador  from  Nepos  to  the  Viaigoths  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the/tass  Imperii  Italic t  (Ennodius  in  Sirmond,  tom.  1.  p. 
1665-1669).  His  pathetic  discourse  oonoealed  the  disgraceful  secret,  whioh  soon 
excited  the  just  and  bitter  complaints  of  the  bishop  of  Clermont.  [On  the 
negotiations  between  king  Euric  and  Nepos,  op.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders, 
ii.  491 ;  Schmidt,  Geschiohte  der  deutschen  Stamme,  i.  8,  p.  366.] 
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their  general,  were  in  fall  march  from  Rome  to  Ravenna. 

Kepo8  trembled  at  their  approach;  and,  instead  of  placing  a 
just  confidence  in  the  strength  of  Ravenna,  he  hastily  escaped  u-d.  «s. 
to  his  ships,  and  retired  to  his  Dalmatian  principality,  on  the Ao*  28 
opposite  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  By  this  shameful  abdication, 
be  protracted  his  life  about  five  years,  in  a  very  ambiguous 
state,  between  an  emperor  and  an  exile,  till  he  was  assassinated 
at  Salona  by  the  ungrateful  Glycerins,  who  was  translated, 
perhaps  as  the  reward  of  his  crime,  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Milan.1*4 

The  nations  who  had  asserted  their  independence  after  the  Tba^^ 
death  of  Attila  were  established,  by  the  right  of  possession  or  orMtaa. 
conquest,  in  the  boundless  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
or  in  the  Roman  provinces  between  the  river  and  the  Alps. 

But  the  bravest  of  their  youth  enlisted  in  the  army  of  confeder¬ 
ate*,  who  formed  the  defence  and  the  terror  of  Italy ; ia*  and  in 
this  promiscuous  multitude,  the  names  of  the  Heruli,  the  Scyrri, 
the  Alani,  the  Turcilingi,  and  the  Rugians,  appear  to  have 
predominated.  The  example  of  these  warriors  was  imitated 
by  Orestes,1*7  the  son  of  Tatullus,  and  the  father  of  the  last 
Roman  emperor  of  the  West.  Orestes,  who  haB  been  already 
mentioned  in  this  history,  had  never  deserted  his  country. 

His  birth  and  fortunes  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
subjects  of  Pannonia.  When  that  province  was  ceded  to  the 
Huns,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Attila,  his  lawful  sovereign, 
obtained  the  office  of  his  secretary,  and  was  repeatedly  sent 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  to  represent  the  person,  and 
signify  the  commands,  of  the  imperious  monarch.  The  death 
of  that  conqueror  restored  him  to  his  freedom;  and  Orestes 
might  honourably  refuse  either  to  follow  the  sons  of  Attila  into 
the  Scythian  desert  or  to  obey  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  usurped 


**»  Malohas,  apod  Phot.  p.  172.  [Mailer,  F.  H.  O.  iv.  p.  111.  Cp.  John  of 
istiooh,  fr.  209,  ib.  618.]  Ennod.  Epigram.  1.  lxxxii.  in  Slrmond,  Oper.  tom.  il. 
f.  1879.  [Cc.,  p.  164,  ed.  Vogel.]  Some  doubt  may  however  be  raised  on  the 
.dcntitj  of  the  emperor  and  the  archbishop. 

tm  Our  knowledge  of  these  mercenaries,  who  subverted  the  Western  empire,  Is 
dmffd  from  Procopius  (de  BelL  Gothioo,  1.  i.  o.  i.  p.  808).  The  popular  opinion 
tad  the  recent  historians  represent  Odoaoer  in  the  false  light  of  a  stranger  and  a 
king,  who  invaded  Italy  with  an  army  of  foreigners,  his  native  subjects. 

lVT  Orestes,  qui  eo  tempore  qnando  Attila  ad  Italiam  venit  se  iUi  junxit,  et  ejus 
soUriui  faotns  fuerat.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  716  [8,  §  38].  He  is  mistaken  in  the 
date  ;  but  we  may  credit  his  assertion  that  the  secretary  of  Attila  was  the  father 
at  Aognetuloa. 
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the  dominion  of  Pannonia.  He  preferred  the  service  of  the 
Italian  princes,  the  successors  of  Valentinian;  and,  as  he 
possessed  the  qualifications  of  courage,  industry,  and  experience, 
he  advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  the  military  profession,  till  he 
was  elevated,  by  the  favour  of  Nepos  himself,  to  the  dignities 
of  patrician  and  maBter-general  of  the  troops.  These  troops 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  reverence  the  character  and 
authority  of  Orestes,  who  affected  their  manners,  conversed 
with  them  in  their  own  language,  and  was  intimately  connected 
with  their  national  chieftains,  by  long  habits  of  familiarity  and 
friendship.  At  his  solicitation  they  rose  in  arms  against  the 
obsoure  Greek,  who  presumed  to  claim  their  obedience ;  and, 
when  Orestes,  from  some  secret  motive,  declined  the  purple, 
they  consented,  with  the  same  facility,  to  acknowledge  his  son 
hu *on  An-  Augustulus  as  the  emperor  of  the  West.  By  the  abdication 
theurt*'  of  Nepos,  Orestes  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambitious 
theWMt.0' hopes ;  but  he  soon  discovered,  before  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
A.D.  4T8  jeg80Qg  0f  perjury  and  ingratitude,  which  a  rebel  must 

inculcate,  will  be  retorted  against  himself ;  and  that  the  pre¬ 
carious  sovereign  of  Italy  was  only  permitted  to  choose  whether 
he  would  be  the  Blave  or  the  victim  of  his  Barbarian  mercen¬ 
aries.  The  dangerous  alliance  of  these  strangers  had  oppressed 
and  insulted  the  last  remains  of  Boman  freedom  and  dignity. 
At  each  revolution,  their  pay  and  privileges  were  augmented ; 
but  their  insolence  increased  in  a  still  more  extravagant  degree ; 
they  envied  the  fortune  of  their  brethren  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Africa,  whose  victorious  arms  had  acquired  an  independent 
and  perpetual  inheritance ;  and  they  insisted  on  their  peremp¬ 
tory  demand  that  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  should  be 
immediately  divided  among  them.  Orestes,  with  a  spirit  which, 
in  another  situation,  might  be  entitled  to  our  esteem,  chose 
rather  to  encounter  the  rage  of  an  armed  multitude  than  to 
subscribe  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  people.  He  rejected  the 
audacious  demand;  and  his  refusal  was  favourable  to  the 
ambition  of  Odoacer :  a  bold  Barbarian,  who  assured  his  fellow 
soldiers  that,  if  they  dared  to  associate  under  his  command, 
they  might  soon  extort  the  justice  which  had  been  denied  to 
their  dutiful  petitions.  From  all  the  camps  and  garrisons  of 
Italy,  the  confederates,  actuated  by  the  same  resentment  and 
the  same  hopes,  impatiently  flocked  to  the  standard  of  this 
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popular  leader ;  and  the  unfortunate  patrician,  overwhelmed  by 
the  torrent,  hastily  retreated  to  the  strong  city  of  Pavia,  the 
episcopal  seat  of  the  holy  Epiphanius.147*  Pavia  was  immediately 
besieged,  the  fortifications  were  stormed,  the  town  was  pillaged ; 
and,  although  the  bishop  might  labour,  with  much  zeal  and 
some  success,  to  save  the  property  of  the  church  and  the 
chastity  of  female  captives,  the  tumult  could  only  be  appeased 
by  the  execution  of  Orestes.148  His  brother  Paul  was  slain  in 
an  action  near  Ravenna;  and  the  helpless  Augustulus,  who 
could  no  longer  command  the  respect,  was  reduced  to  implore 
the  clemency,  of  Odoacer. 

That  successful  Barbarian  was  the  son  of  Edecon :  who,  oao«y. 
in  some  remarkable  transactions,  particularly  described  in  a  *-p- 
preceding  chapter,  had  been  the  colleague  of  Orestes  himself. 

The  honour  of  an  ambassador  should  be  exempt  horn  suspicion; 
and  Edecon  had  listened  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his 
sovereign.  But  this  apparent  guilt  was  expiated  by  his  merit 
or  repentance;  his  rank  was  eminent  and  conspicuous;  he 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Attila ;  and  the  troops  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  who  guarded  in  their  turn  the  royal  village,  consisted 
in  a  tribe  of  Scyrri,  his  immediate  and  hereditary  subjects. 

In  the  revolt  of  the  nations,  they  still  adhered  to  the  Huns ; 
and,  more  than  twelve  years  afterwards,  the  name  of  Edecon 
is  honourably  mentioned,  in  their  unequal  contest  with  the 
Ostrogoths ;  which  was  terminated,  after  two  bloody  battles, 
by  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Seym.148  Their  gallant 
leader,  who  did  not  survive  this  national  calamity,  left  two 
sons,  Onulf  and  Odoacer,  to  struggle  with  adversity,  and  to 
maintain  as  they  might,  by  rapine  or  service,  the  faithful 
followers  of  their  exile.  Onulf  directed  hiB  steps  towards 

1,74  [The  quarto  has  the  misprint  Epiphanits* ,  which  has  remained  unoorrected 
m  subsequent  editions.] 

1M  See  Ennodius  (in  Vit.  Epiphan.  Sirmond,  tom.  i.  p.  1069, 1670).  He  adds 
weight  to  the  narrative  of  Procopius,  though  we  may  doubt  whether  the  devil 
aotoally  contrived  the  siege  of  Pavia  to  distress  the  bishop  and  his  flock  [p.  96,  ed. 

Vagal}. 

ia>  Joraandee,  o.  58,  54,  p.  692-695.  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peoples  de 
r Europe,  tom.  viii.  p.  221-228)  has  clearly  explained  the  origin  and  adventures  of 
Odoacer.  I  am  almost  inolined  to  believe  that  he  was  the  Bame  who  pillaged 
Angers  and  commanded  a  fleet  of  Saxon  pirates  on  the  ocean.  Qreg.  Turon.  1.  ii. 
e.  18,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  170.  [The  genuine  form  of  Odoacer’ s  name  is  Odovacar ,  as  it 
appears  in  the  oontemporary  writer  Ennodius.  Op.  below,  note  182.  Though  other 
German  nationalities  have  been  olaimed  for  Odovacar,  most  authorities  agree  that 
be  was  a  Seyrian.] 
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Constantinople,  where  he  sallied,  by  the  assassination  of  a 
generous  benefactor,  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  arms. 
His  brother  Odoacer  led  a  wandering  life  among  the  Barbarians 
of  Noricum,  with  a  mind  and  a  fortune  suited  to  the  most 
desperate  adventures;  and,  when  he  had  fixed  his  choice,  he 
piously  visited  the  cell  of  Severinus,  the  popular  saint  of  the 
country,  to  solicit  his  approbation  and  blessing.  The  lowness 
of  the  door  would  not  admit  the  lofty  stature  of  Odoacer :  he 
was  obliged  to  stoop;  but  in  that  humble  attitude  the  saint 
could  discern  the  symptoms  of  his  future  greatness;  and, 
addressing  him  in  a  prophetic  tone,  «  Pursue  ”  (said  he)  “  your 
design;  proceed  to  Italy;  you  will  soon  cast  away  this  coarse 
garment  of  skins;  and  your  wealth  will  be  adequate  to  the 
liberality  of  your  mind  ”.u#  The  Barbarian,  whose  daring  spirit 
accepted  and  ratified  the  prediction,  was  admitted  into  the 
service  of  the  Western  empire,  and  soon  obtained  an  honourable 
rank  in  the  guards.  His  manners  were  gradually  polished, 
hiB  military  skill  was  improved,  and  the  confederates  of  Italy 
would  not  have  elected  him  for  their  general,  unless  the  exploits 
of  Odoacer  had  established  a  high  opinion  of  his  courage  and 
capacity.1*1  Their  military  acclamations  saluted  him  with  the 
title  of  King ;  but  he  abstained,  during  his  whole  reign,  from 
the  use  of  the  purple  and  diadem,183  lest  he  should  offend  those 
princes  whose  subjects,  by  their  accidental  mixture,  had  formed 
the  victorious  army  which  time  and  policy  might  insensibly 
unite  into  a  great  nation. 


Extinction 
of  the 
Western 
empire. 
a.d.  476,  or 
A.D.  479 


Royalty  was  familiar  to  the  Barbarians,  and  the  submissive 
people  of  Italy  was  prepared  to  obey,  without  a  murmur,  the 

1,0  Vade  ad  Italiam,  vade  viliasimis  nano  pellibas  ooopertus ;  Bed  maltls  eito 
plurima  largiturus.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  717  [10,  §  46].  He  quotes  the  life  of  St. 
SeverinuB,  which  is  extant,  and  contains  much  unknown  and  valuable  history ;  it 
was  composed  by  his  disciple  Eugippius  (a.d.  511)  thirty  years  after  his  death. 
See  Tillemont,  M4m.  Eool6s.  tom.  xvi.  p.  168-181.  [See  Appendix  1.] 

131  Theophanes,  who  calls  him  a  Goth,  affirms  that  he  was  educated,  nursed 
(rpaiptrros),  in  Italy  (p.  102) ;  and,  as  this  strong  expression  will  not  bear  a  literal 
interpretation,  it  must  be  explained  by  long  service  in  the  Imperial  guards. 

1M  Nomen  regie  Odoacer  assumpsit,  cum  tamen  neque  pur  pur  A  neo  regalibus 
uteretur  insignibus.  Oassiodor.  in  Chron.  a.d.  476.  He  seems  to  have  assumed 
the  abstract  title  of  a  king,  without  applying  it  to  any  particular  nation  or  country. 
[One  silver  coin  (a  half  siliqua)  is  extant,  which  was  probably  issued  by  Odovaoar. 
The  legend  (obv.)  is  PI.  Od(ov)ac,  and  the  reverse  showB  the  monogram  of  Odova. 
Op.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  iii.  722.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Odovaoar  was 
not  “  King  of  Italy,”  as  he  is  inaoourately  styled  below  on  p.  68.  The  day  of 
territorial  royalty  had  not  yet  come.] 
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Authority  which  he  should  condescend  to  exercise  as  the  vice¬ 
gerent  of  the  emperor  of  the  West.  But  Odoacer  had  resolved 
to  abolish  that  useless  and  expensive  office';  and  such  is  the 
weight  of  antique  prejudice  that  it  required  some  boldness  and 
penetration  to  discover  the  extreme  facility  of  the  enterprise. 
The  unfortunate  Augustulus  was  made  the  instrument  of  his 
own  disgrace ;  he  signified  his  resignation  to  the  senate ;  and 
that  assembly,  in  their  last  act  of  obedience  to  a  Roman  prince, 
still  affected  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  forms  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  An  epistle  was  addressed,  by  their  unanimous  decree,  to 
the  emperor  Zeno,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Leo ;  who 
had  lately  been  restored,  after  a  short  rebellion,  to  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  throne.  They  solemnly  « disclaim  the  necessity,  or  even 
the  wish,  of  continuing  any  longer  the  Imperial  succession  in 
Italy ;  since,  in  their  opinion,  the  majesty  of  a  sole  monarch  is 
sufficient  to  pervade  and  protect,  at  the  same  time,  both  the 
East  and  the  West.  In  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  they  consent  that  the  seat  of  universal  empire  shall 
be  transferred  from  Rome  to  Constantinople ;  and  they  basely 
renounce  the  right  of  choosing  their  master,  the  only  vestige 
that  yet  remained  of  the  authority  which  had  given  laws  to 
the  world.  The  republic  (they  repeat  that  name  without  a 
blush)  might  safely  confide  in  the  civil  and  military  virtues  of 
Odoacer ;  and  they  humbly  request  that  the  emperor  would 
invest  him  with  the  title  of  Patrician  and  the  administration 
of  the  diocese  of  Italy.”  The  deputies  of  the  senate  were 
received  at  Constantinople  with  some  marks  of  displeasure 
and  indignation ;  and,  when  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience 
of  Zeno,  he  sternly  reproached  them  with  their  treatment  of 
the  two  emperors,  Anthemius  and  Nepos,  whom  the  East  had 
successively  granted  to  the  prayers  of  Italy.  “  The  first  ” 
(continued  he)  “  you  have  murdered ;  the  second  you  have 
expelled ;  but  the  second  is  still  alive,  and  whilst  he  lives  he  is 
your  lawful  sovereign.”  But  the  prudent  Zeno  soon  deserted 
the  hopeless  cause  of  his  abdicated  colleague.  His  vanity  was 
gratified  by  the  title  of  sole  emperor  and  by  the  statues  erected 
to  his  honour  in  the  several  quarters  of  Rome ;  he  entertained  a 
friendly,  though  ambiguous,  correspondence  with  the  patrician 
Odoacer;  and  he  gratefully  accepted  the  Imperial  ensigns,  the 
sacred  ornaments  of  the  throne  and  palace,  which  the  Bar- 
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barian  was  not  unwilling  to  remove  from  the  sight  of  the 
people.1" 

Augustulus  In  the  space  of  twenty  years  since  the  death  of  Valentinian, 
to ttSl8h*d nine  emperors  had  snccessively  disappeared;  and  the  son  of 
igouiian  Qresje8i  a  yOUth  recommended  only  by  his  beauty,  would  be 
the  least  entitled  to  the  notice  of  posterity,  if  his  reign,  which 
was  marked  by  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West, 
did  not  leave  a  memorable  sera  in  the  history  of  mankind.1" 
The  patrician  Orestes  ha>d  married  the  daughter  of  Count  Romu¬ 
lus,  of  Petovio,  in  Noricum ;  the  name  of  Augustus,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  jealousy  of  power,  was  known  at  Aquileia  as  a 
familiar  surname;  and  the  appellations  of  the  two  great 
founders,  of  the  city  and  of  the  monarchy,  were  thus  strangely 
united  in  the  last  of  their  successors.1"  The  son  of  Orestes 
assumed  and  disgraced  the  nameB  of  Romulus  Augustus ;  but 
the  first  was  corrupted  into  Momyllus  by  the  Greeks,  and  the 
second  has  been  changed  by  the  Latins  into  the  contemptible 
diminutive  Augustulus.  The  life  of  this  inoffensive  youth  was 
spared  by  the  generous  clemency  of  Odoacer ;  who  dismissed 
him,  with  his  whole  family,  from  the  Imperial  palace,  fixed  his 
[£9600)  annual  allowance  at  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  assigned 
the  castle  of  Lucullus,  in  Campania,  for  the  place  of  his  exile 
or  retirement.1"  As  soon  as  the  Romans  breathed  from  the 

1M  Malohus,  whose  loss  excites  oar  regret,  has  preserved  (in  Exoerpt.  Legat. 
98  [fr.  10])  this  extraordinary  embassy  from  the  senate  to  Zeno.  The  anoiymous 
fragment  (p.  717)  and  the  extract  from  Candidas  (apud  Phot.  p.  176  [F.  E.  G.  iv. 
p.  186])  are  likewise  of  some  UBe. 

1,4  The  precise  year  in  which  the  Western  empire  was  extinguishel  is  not 
positively  ascertained.  The  vnlgar  era  of  a.d.  476  appears  to  have  the  saiotion  of 
authentic  chronicles.  Bat  the  two  dates  assigned  by  Jornandes  (o.  46,  p.  680) 
would  delay  that  great  event  to  the  year  479  ;  and,  though  M.  de  Boat  las  over¬ 
looked  his  evidence,  he  produces  (tom.  viii.  p.  261-288)  many  collateral  circum¬ 
stances  in  support  of  the  same  opinion.  [There  is  no  doubt  about  the  date,  a.d. 
476.  Odoacer  entered  Bavenna  on  Sept.  4  in  that  year.  Fasti  Vinl.  priorea 
sub  ann.  Chron.  Min.  i.  p.  810.] 

195  See  his  medals  in  Ducange  (Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  81)  [see  Eokhel,  Boot. 
Num.  8,  p.  208],  Prisons  (Exoerpt.  Legat.  p.  56  [F.  H.  G.  4,  p.  81]),  Mallei 
(Osservazioni  Letterarie,  tom.  ii.  p.  814).  We  may  allege  a  famous  and  similar 
case.  The  meanest  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  assumed  the  illustiums  name 
of  Patricius ,  which,  by  the  conversion  of  Ireland,  haB  been  oommun.oated  to  a 
whole  nation.  [Martroye  thinks  that  Augustulus  was  a  nickname  given  »o  Romulus 
after  he  had  been  created  Augustus,  either  in  derision  or  on  account  of  his  youth 
(Gens6rio,  p.  258).] 

138  Ingrediens  autem  Ravennam  deposuit  Augustulum  de  fflgno,  on  jus 
infantiam  misertus  oonoessit  ei  sanguinem ;  et  quia  pulcher  erat,  tanen  donavit 
ei  reditum  sex  millia  solidos,  et  misit  eum  intra  Oampaniam  cum  pasmtibua  suis 
libere  vivere.  Anonym.  Yales,  p.  716  [8,  §  88].  Jornandes  says  (o.  41,  p.  680),  in 
Luoullano  Campanile  castello  exilii  poena  damnavit. 
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toils  of  the  Panic  war,  they  were  attracted  by  the  beauties  and 
the  pleasures  of  Campania ;  and  the  country  house  of  the  elder 
Scipio  at  Litemum  exhibited  a  lasting  model  of  their  rustic 
simplicity .m  The  delicious  shores  of  the  bay  of  Naples  were 
crowded  with  villas ;  and  Sylla  applauded  the  masterly  skill  of 
his  rival,  who  had  seated  himself  on  the  lofty  promontory  of 
Mrsenum,  that  commands,  on  every  side,  the  sea  and  land,  as 
far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  horizon.118  The  villa  of  Marius  was 
purchased,  within  a  few  years,  by  Lucullus,  and  the  price  had 
increased  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  more  than  four¬ 
score  thousand  pounds  sterling.188  It  was  adorned  by  the  new 
proprietor  with  Grecian  arts,  and  Asiatic  treasures ;  and  the 
houses  and  gardens  of  Lucullus  obtained  a  distinguished  rank 
in  the  list  of  Imperial  palaces.140  When  the  Vandals  became 
formidable  to  the  sea-coast,  the  Lucullan  villa,  on  the  promon¬ 
tory  of  Misenum,  gradually  assumed  the  strength  and  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  strong  castle,  the  obscure  retreat  of  the  last  emperor 
of  the  West.  About  twenty  years  after  that  great  revolution 
it  was  converted  into  a  church  and  monastery,  to  receive  the 
bones  of  St.  Severinus.  They  securely  reposed,  amidst  the 
broken  trophies  of  Cimbric  and  Armenian  victories,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century ;  when  the  fortifications,  which 
might  afford  a  dangerous  shelter  to  the  Saracens,  were  de¬ 
molished  by  the  people  of  Naples.141 

***  See  the  eloquent  Declamation  of  Seneoa  (epist.  1  xxxvi.).  The  philosopher 
sught  have  reoollected  that  all  luxury  is  relative ;  and  that  the  elder  Sdpio,  whose 
asm  oners  were  polished  by  Btudy  and  conversation,  was  himself  accused  of  that  vioe 
by  hie  ruder  contemporaries  (Livy,  xxix.  19). 

Sylla,  in  the  language  of  a  soldier,  praised  his  peritia  oattrametandi  (Plin. 
Hist.  Katur.  xviii.  7).  Phadrus,  who  makes  its  shady  walks  (laeta  viridia )  the 
wcm ne  of  an  insipid  fable  (li.  5),  has  thuB  described  the  situation  : — 

Cesser  Tiberius  quoin  petens  Neapolim 

In  Blisenensem  Viliam  venisset  suam 

Qua  monte  sommo  posita  Luoulli  mann 

Prospeotat  Sionlum  et  prospioit  [leg.  despioit]  Tnsoum  mare. 

Prom  seven  myriads  and  a  half  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  myriads  of 
drachma.  Yet  even  in  the  possession  of  Marias,  it  was  a  luxurious  retirement. 
The  Romans  derided  his  indolence  :  they  soon  bewailed  his  aotivity.  See 
Plutarch,  in  Mario,  tom.  ii.  p.  524  [o.  34]. 

149  Lucullus  had  other  villas  of  equal,  though  various,  magnificence,  at  Bala, 
Maples,  Tnsculum,  Ac.  He  boasted  that  he  changed  his  climate  with  the  storks 
and  cranes.  Plutarch,  in  Luoull.  tom.  iii.  p.  198  [89]. 

141  Severinus  died  in  Norioum,  a.d.  482.  Six  years  afterwards,  his  body,  whioh 
Mattered  miracles  as  it  passed,  was  transported  by  his  disciples  into  Italv.  The 
devotion  of  a  Neapolitan  lady  invited  the  saint  to  the  Lucullan  villa,  in  the  place 
of  Aogustulus,  who  was  probably  no  more.  See  Baronins  (Annal.  Ecoles.  a.d. 
<96,  No.  60,  51)  and  Tillemont  (M4m.  Eoclds.  tom.  xvi.  p.  178*181)  from  the 
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Dtotyof  Odoacer  was  the  first  Barbarian  who  reigned  in  Italy,  over 
£3“““  a  people  who  had  once  asserted  their  just  superiority  above  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  disgrace  of  the  Romans  still  excites  our 
respectful  compassion,  and  we  fondly  sympathize  with  the 
imaginary  grief  and  indignation  of  their  degenerate  posterity. 
But  the  calamities  of  Italy  had  gradually  subdued  the  proud 
consciousness  of  freedom  and  glory.  In  the  age  of  Roman 
virtue,  the  provinces  were  subject  to  the  arms,  and  the  citizens 
to  the  laws,  of  the  republic ;  till  those  laws  were  subverted  by 
civil  discord,  and  both  the  city  and  the  provinces  became  the- 
servile  property  of  a  tyrant.  The  forms  of  the  constitution, 
which  alleviated  or  disguised  their  abject  slavery,  were  abolished 
by  time  and  violence;  the  Italians  alternately  lamented  the 
presence  or  the  absence  of  the  sovereigns,  whom  they  detested 
or  despised ;  and  the  succession  of  five  centuries  inflicted  the 
various  evils  of  military  licence,  capricious  despotism,  and 
elaborate  oppression.  During  the  same  period,  the  Barbarians 
had  emerged  from  obscurity  and  contempt,  and  the  warriors  of 
Germany  and  Scythia  were  introduced  into  the  provinces,  as 
the  servants,  the  allies,  and  at  length  the  masters,  of  the 
Romans,  whom  they  insulted  or  protected.  The  hatred  of  the 
people  was  suppressed  by  fear ;  they  respected  the  spirit  and 
splendour  of  the  martial  chiefB  who  were  invested  with  the 
honours  of  the  empire ;  and  the  fate  of  Rome  had  long  de¬ 
pended  on  the  sword  of  those  formidable  strangers.  The  stern 
Ricimer,  who  trampled  on  the  ruins  of  Italy,  had  exercised  the 
power,  without  assuming  the  title,  of  a  king;  and  the  patient 
Romans  were  insensibly  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  royalty 
of  Odoacer  and  his  Barbaric  successors, 
character  The  King  of  Italy  was  not  unworthy  of  the  high  station  to 
ot odoac«r. which  hi s  valour  and  fortune  had  exalted  him;  his  savage 
manners  were  polished  by  the  habits  of  conversation ;  and  he 
respected,  though  a  conqueror  and  a  Barbarian,  the  institu¬ 
tions,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  his  subjects.  After  an 
interval  of  seven  years,  Odoacer  restored  the  consulship  of 
the  West.  For  himself,  he  modestly,  or  proudly,  declined  an 

original  life  by  Eugippius.  The  narrative  of  the  last  migration  of  Severinus  to 
Naples  is  likewise  an  authentic  piece.  [It  has  been  conjectured  by  Hodgkin 
(Italy  and  her  Invaders,  iii. a,  p.  172)  that  the  Neapolitan  lady  (Barbara)  was  the 
mother  of  Augnstulus.] 
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honour  which  was  still  accepted  by  the  emperors  of  the  East ; 
bat  the  curale  chair  was  successively  filled  by  eleven  of  the 
moet  illustrious  senators ; 141  and  the  list  is  adorned  by  the  re¬ 
spectable  name  of  Basilius,  whose  virtues  claimed  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  grateful  applause  of  Sidonius,  his  client.141  The  laws 
of  the  emperors  were  strictly  enforced,  and  the  civil  administra¬ 
tion  of  Italy  was  still  exercised  by  the  Pratorian  prefect  and 
his  subordinate  officers.  Odoacer  devolved  on  the  Roman 
magistrates  the  odious  and  oppressive  task  of  collecting  the 
public  revenue;  but  he  reserved  for  himself  the  merit  of 
seasonable  and  popular  indulgence.144  Like  the  rest  of  the 
Barbarians,  he  had  been  instructed  in  the  Arian  heresy ;  but 
he  revered  the  monastic  and  episcopal  characters;  and  the 
silence  of  the  Catholics  attests  the  toleration  which  they 
enjoyed.  The  peace  of  the  city  required  the  interposition  of 
his  prefect  Basilius  in  the  choice  of  a  Roman  pontiff;  the 
decree  which  restrained  the  clergy  from  alienating  the  lands 
was  ultimately  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  whose 
devotion  would  have  been  taxed  to  repair  the  dilapidations  of 
die  church.146  Italy  was  protected  by  the  arms  of  its 
conqueror ;  and  its  frontiers  were  respected  by  the  Barbarians 
of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  so  long  insulted  the  feeble 
race  of  Theodosius.  Odoacer  passed  the  Hadriatic,  to  chas¬ 
tise  the  assassins  of  the  emperor  NepoB,  and  to  acquire  the  mari¬ 
time  province  of  Dalmatia.  He  passed  the  Alps,  to  rescue  theu-D.  isn 
remains  of  Noricum  from  Fava,  or  Feletheus,  king  of  the 
Rugians,  who  held  his  residence  beyond  the  Danube.  The  i*  d.  <87i 
king  was  vanquished  in  battle,  and  led  away  prisoner;  a 
numerous  colony  of  captives  and  subjects  was  transplanted 

14B  The  consular  Fasti  may  be  found  in  Pagi  or  Mura  tori.  The  consuls  named 
by  Odoacer,  or  perhaps  by  the  Roman  senate,  appear  to  have  been  acknowledged 
ta  the  Eastern  empire. 

141  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (1.  i.  epist.  9,  p.  22,  edit.  Sirmond)  has  compared  the 
*wt>  leading  senators  of  his  time  (a  d.  468),  Gennadius  Avienus  and  Carina  Basilius. 

To  the  former  he  assigns  the  specious,  to  the  latter  the  solid,  virtues  of  publio 
and  private  life.  A  Basilius  junior,  possibly  his  son,  was  consul  in  the  year 
400. 

144  Epiphauius  interceded  for  the  people  of  Pavia  ;  and  the  king  first  granted 
•a  indulgence  of  five  years,  and  afterwards  relieved  them  from  the  oppression  of 
Pelagias,  the  Pratorian  prafeot  (Ennodius,  in  Vit.  St.  Epiphan.  in  Sirmond.  Oper. 
tom.  i.  p.  1670,  1672  [p.  97,  ed.  Vogel]). 

See  Baronins,  Annal.  E coles,  a.d.  488,  No.  10-15.  Sixteen  years  afterwards, 
tfes  irregular  proceedings  of  Barillas  were  condemned  by  pope  Symmaohus  in  a 
Roman  synod. 
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into  Italy ;  and  Borne,  after  a  long  period  of  defeat  and  dis¬ 
grace,  might  claim  the  triumph  of  her  Barbarian  master.146 

Notwithstanding  the  prudence  and  success  of  Odoacer,  his 
kingdom  exhibited  the  sad  prospect  of  misery  and  desolation. 
Since  the  age  of  Tiberius,  the  decay  of  agriculture  had  been  felt 
in  Italy ;  and  it  was  a  subject  of  complaint  that  the  life  of  the 
Roman  people  depended  on  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and 
waves.147  In  the  division  and  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the 
tributary  harvests  of  Egypt  and  Africa  were  withdrawn ;  the 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  continually  diminished  with  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  country  was  exhausted  by  the 
irretrievable  losses  of  war,  famine,146  and  pestilence.  St.  Ambrose 
has  deplored  the  ruin  of  a  populous  district,  which  had  been 
once  adorned  with  the  flourishing  cities  of  Bologna,  Modena, 
Regium,  and  Placentia.149  Pope  Gelasius  was  a  subject  of 
Odoacer,  and  he  affirms,  with  strong  exaggeration,  that  in 
JSmilia,  Tuscany,  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  the  human  species 
was  almost  extirpated.160  The  plebeians  of  Borne,  who  were  fed 
by  the  hand  of  their  master,  perished  or  disappeared,  as  soon 
as  his  liberality  was  suppressed ;  the  decline  of  the  arts  reduced 
the  industrious  mechanic  to  idleness  and  want;  and  the 
senators,  who  might  support  with  patience  the  ruin  of  their 
country,  bewailed  their  private  loss  of  wealth  and  luxury. 
One-third  of  those  ample  estates,  to  which  the  ruin  of  Italy  is 
originally  imputed,161  was  extorted  for  the  use  of  the  conquerors. 
Injuries  were  aggravated  by  insults ;  the  sense  of  actual  suffer- 

148  The  ware  of  Odoaoer  are  concisely  mentioned  by  Panl  the  Deacon  (de  Gest. 
Langobard.  1.  i.  o.  19,  p.  757,  edit.  Grot.)  and  in  the  two  Ghroniolee  of  Cassiodorius 
and  Gnspinian  [for  whioh  see  Appendix  1].  The  life  of  St.  Severinus,  by  Engippius, 
which  the  Count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peoples,  Ac,  tom.  viii.  o.  1,  4,  8,  9)  has  dili¬ 
gently  studied,  illustrates  the  ruin  of  Noricum  and  the  Bavarian  antiquities. 

147  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  58.  The  Reoherohes  sur  1*  Administration  des  Ter  res  ohes 
lee  Romains  (p.  351-361)  clearly  state  the  progress  of  internal  decay. 

148  A  famine  whioh  afflicted  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  Odoaoer,  king 
of  the  Heruli,  is  eloquently  described  in  prose  and  verse  by  a  Prenoh  poet  (Lea  Mois, 
tom.  ii.  p.  174,  206,  edit,  in  12mo).  I  am  ignorant  from  whenoe  he  derives  his  In¬ 
formation  ;  but  I  am  well  assured  that  he  relates  some  faots  incompatible  with  the 
truth  of  history. 

149  See  the  xxxixth  epistle  of  St.  Ambrose,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Muratori,  sopra 
le  AntiohiU  Italians,  tom.  i.  Dissert  xxi.  p.  354. 

**°iRmiiia,  Tusoia,  ceterasque  provindn  in  quibus  hominum  props  nullue 
exdstit.  Gelasius,  Epist.  ad  Andromaohum,  ap.  Baronium,  Annal.  Eeclea.  a.d.  496, 
No.  86. 

191  Veramque  oonfitentibus,  la  ti  fundi  a  perdidere  Italiam  Plin.  Hist  Natur. 
xviii.  7.  [For  a  document  recording  a  grant  of  estates  by  Odovaoar,  see  Appen¬ 
dix  2.] 
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ings  was  embittered  by  the  fear  of  more  dreadful  evils ;  and,  as 
new  lands  were  allotted  to  new  swarms  of  Barbarians,  each 
senator  was  apprehensive  lest  the  arbitrary  surveyors  should 
approach  his  favourite  villa  or  his  most  profitable  farm.  The 
least  unfortunate  were  those  who  submitted  without  a  murmur 
to  the  power  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist.  Since  they 
desired  to  live,  they  owed  some  gratitude  to  the  tyrant  who  had 
spared  their  lives ;  and,  since  he  was  the  absolute  master  of 
their  fortunes,  the  portion  which  he  left  must  be  accepted  as  his 
pure  and  voluntary  gift.1®*  The  distress  of  Italy  was  mitigated 
by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  Odoacer,  who  had  bound 
himself,  as  the  price  of  his  elevation,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
a  licentious  and  turbulent  multitude.  The  kings  of  the  Bar¬ 
barians  were  frequently  resisted,  deposed,  or  murdered,  by  their 
native  subjects ;  and  the  various  bands  of  Italian  mercenaries, 
who  associated  under  the  standard  of  an  elective  general, 
claimed  a  larger  privilege  of  freedom  and  rapine.  A  monarchy 
destitute  of  national  union,  and  hereditary  right,  hastened  to  its 
dissolution.  After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  Odoacer  was 
oppressed  by  the  superior  genius  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  a  hero  alike  excellent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of 
government,  who  restored  an  age  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
whose  name  still  excites  and  deserves  the  attention  of  mankind. 

>n  Such  are  the  topioe  of  consolation,  or  rather  of  patienoe,  which  Cioero  (ad 
Familiar©*,  1.  ix.  splat.  17)  suggests  to  hia  friend  Papirina  Patna,  under  the  military 
despotism  of  Ooaar.  The  argument,  however,  of  ••  virere  puloherrimum  duxi,"  is 
■ore  forcibly  addressed  to  a  Roman  philosopher,  who  possessed  the  free  alternative 
of  life  or  death. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

Origin,  Progress,  and  Effects  of  the  Monastic  Life — Conversion 
of  the  Barbarians  to  Christianity  and  Arianism — Pro¬ 
secution  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa — Extinction  of  Arianism 
among  the  Barbarians 

THE  indissoluble  connexion  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
has  compelled  and  encouraged  me  to  relate  the  pro¬ 
gress,  the  persecutions,  the  establishment,  the  divi¬ 
sions,  the  final  triumph,  and  the  gradual  corruption  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  I  have  purposely  delayed  the  consideration  of  two 
religious  events,  interesting  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and 
important  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire:  I. 
The  institution  of  the  monastic  life ; 1  and,  II.  The  conversion 
of  the  northern  Barbarians. 

i.thb  I.  Prosperity  and  peace  introduced  the  distinction  of  the 
astic  vulgar  and  the  Ascetic  Christians .*  The  loose  and  imperfect 
origin  of  practice  of  religion  satisfied  the  conscience  of  the  multitude, 
the  moniu  rp^e  prince  or  magistrate,  the  soldier  or  merchant,  reconciled 
their  fervent  zeal,  and  implicit  faith,  with  the  exercise  of  their 
profession,  the  pursuit  of  their  interest,  and  the  indulgence  of 
their  passions ;  but  the  Ascetics,  who  obeyed  and  abused  the 
rigid  precepts  of  the  gospel,  were  inspired  by  tire  savage  en- 

.  thusiasm  which  represents  man  as  a  criminal  and  God  as  a  tyrant. 

#  -  ^ - - 

1  The  origin  of  the  monastic  institution  has  been  laboriously  discussed  by 
Thomassin  (Discipline  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  1419*1426)  and  Helyot  (Hist,  des  Ordree 
Monastiques,  tom.  i.  p.  1*66).  These  authors  are  very  learned  and  tolerably  honest, 
and  their  difference  of  opinion  shews  the  subject  in  its  full  extent  Yet  the  cautious 
Protestant,  who  distrusts  any  popish  guides,  may  consult  the  seventh  book  of  Bing¬ 
ham’s  Christian  Antiquities.  [For  sources  as  to  the  origin  of  Monasticism,  and 
for  modern  works  on  the  subject,  see  Appendix  3.] 

*  See  Euseb.  Demonstrat.  Evangel.  (1.  i.  p.  20,  21,  edit.  Gr«c.  Bob.  Stephani, 
Paris,  1545).  In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  published  twelve  years  after  the  Demon¬ 
stration,  Eusebius  (1.  ii.  c.  17)  asserts  the  Christianity  of  the  Therapeute ;  but  he 
appears  ignorant  that  a  similar  institution  was  actually  revived  in  Egypt.  [Cp. 
*boTe,  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  n.  164.] 
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They  seriously  renounced  the  business,  and  the  pleasures,  of  the 
age ;  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriage ;  chastised 
their  body,  mortified  their  affections,  and  embraced  a  life  of 
misery,  as  the  price  of  eternal  happiness.  In  the  reign  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  the  Ascetics  fled  from  a  profane  and  degenerate  world, 
to  perpetual  solitude,  or  religious  society.  Like  the  first  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Jerusalem,1  they  resigned  the  use,  or  the  property,  of 
their  temporal  possessions ;  established  regular  communities  of 
the  same  sex,  and  a  similar  disposition ;  and  assumed  the  names 
of  Hermits,  Monks,  and  Anachoreta,  expressive  of  their  lonely 
retreat  in  a  natural  or  artificial  desert.  They  soon  acquired  the 
respect  of  the  world,  which  they  despised;  and  the  loudest 
applause  was  bestowed  on  this  Divine  Philosophy,4  which  sur¬ 
passed,  without  the  aid  of  science  or  reason,  the  laborious  virtues 
of  the  Grecian  schools.  The  monks  might  indeed  contend  with 
the  Stoics  in  the  contempt  of  fortune,  of  pain,  and  of  death ; 
the  Pythagorean  silence  and  submission  were  revived  in  their 
servile  discipline;  and  they  disdained,  as  firmly  as  the  Cynics 
themselves,  all  the  forms  and  decencies  of  civil  society.  But  the 
votaries  of  this  Divine  Philosophy  aspired  to  imitate  a  purer  and 
more  perfect  model.  They  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  prophets, 
who  had  retired  to  the  desert ; 5  and  they  restored  the  devout 
and  contemplative  life,  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Es- 
senians,  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  The  philosophic  eye  of  Pliny 
had  surveyed  with  astonishment  a  solitary  people,  who  dwelt 
among  the  palm-trees  near  the  'Dead  Sea ;  who  subsisted  with¬ 
out  money,  who  were  propagated  without  women ;  and  who 

*  G-Man  (Collet.  xviii.  5  [Migne,  voL  xlix.  p.  1095])  claims  this  origin  for  the 
institution  of  the  Coenobites  which  gradually  decayed  till  it  was  restored  by  Antony 
sad  his  disciples. 

4  'Cl+tkifjL&rarar  ydp  n  xp VP*  ***  djtBpttnrovs  dkOovaa  Stov  r)  rota6rrf  <pi\oao<bla. 

The#©  are  the  expressive  words  of  Sozomen,  who  copiously  and  agreeably  descriDes 
(L  i.  c.  12, 13,  14)  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  monkish  philosophy  (see  Suicer. 
These  or.  Eooles.  tom.  ii.  p.  1441).  Some  modern  writers,  Lipsius  (tom.  iv.  p.  448, 
Uanaduet.  ad  Philosoph.  Stoic,  iii.  18)  and  la  Mothe  le  Yayer  (tom.  ix.  de  la  Vertu 
lee  Payens,  p.  228-262),  have  compared  the  Carmelites  to  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the 
Cynics  to  the  Capucins. 

9  The  Carmelites  derive  their  pedigree,  in  regular  suooession,  from  the  prophet 
Elijah  (see  the  Theses  of  Beziers,  a.d.  1682,  in  Bayle’s  Nouvellee  de  la  R4publlque 
das  Lettres,  Oeuvres,  tom.  i.  p.  82,  &o.  and  the  prolix  irony  of  the  Ordres  Monas- 
aqoes,  an  anonymous  work,  tom.  i.  p.  1-483.  Berlin,  1751).  Borne  and  the  in¬ 
quisition  of  Spain  silenced  the  profane  oritioism  of  the  Jesuits  of  Flanders  (Helyot, 
Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  tom.  i.  p.  282-800),  and  the  statue  of  Elijah,  the 
Ckrmelite,  has  been  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  (Voyages  du  P.  Labat,  tom. 
iii.  p.  87). 
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derived  from  the  disgust  and  repentance  of  mankind  a  perpetual 
supply  of  voluntary  associates.* 

Antony  ,  Egypt,  the  fruitful  parent  of  superstition,  afforded  the  first 
monks  of  j  example  of  the  monastic  life.  Antony/  an  illiterate*  youth  of 
i^aoe  the  lower  parts  of  Thebais,  distributed  his  patrimony,*  deserted 
his  family  and  native  home,  and  executed  his  monastic  penance 
with  original  and  intrepid  fanaticism.  After  a  long  and  painful 
novitiate  among  the  tombs  and  in  a  ruined  tower,  he  boldly  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  desert  three  days’  journey  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Nile ;  discovered  a  lonely  spot,  which  possessed  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  shade  and  water ;  and  fixed  his  last  residence  on  Mount 
Colzim  near  the  Bed  Sea,  where  an  ancient  monastery  still 
preserves  the  name  and  memory  of  the  saint.9 10  The  curious 
devotion  of  the  Christians  pursued  him  to  the  desert;  and, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  appear  at  Alexandria,  in  the  face  of 
mankind,  he  supported  his  fame  with  discretion  and  dignity. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Athanasius,  whose  doctrine  he 
approved;  and  the  Egyptian  peasant  respectfully  declined  a 
respectful  invitation  from  the  emperor  Constantine.  The 
a.d.  961-866  venerable  patriarch  (for  Antony  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred 


9  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  16.  Gens  sola,  et  in  toto  orb©  prater  oeteras  mira,  sine 
nil*  feminA,  omni  venere  abdicate,  sine  peonniA,  sooia  palmaram.  Ita  per  seou- 
loram  millia  (inoredibile  dictu)  gens  sterna  est  in  quA  nemo  nascitur.  Tam 
foDcnnda  illis  alio  rum  vit»  poenitentia  est.  He  places  them  just  beyond  the 
noxious  influence  of  the  lake,  and  names  Engaddi  and  Masada  as  the  nearest 
towns.  The  Laura  and  monastery  of  St.  Sabas  could  not  be  far  distant  from  this 
place.  See  Reland.  Palestin.  tom.  i.  p.  296,  tom.  ii.  p.  763,  874,  880,  890. 

7  See  Athanas.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  460-605  [op.  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  835 
sqq.]  and  the  Vit.  Patrum  [ed.  1628],  p.  26-74,  with  Rosweyde’s  Annotations. 
The  former  is  the  Greek  original ;  the  latter  a  very  anoient  Latin  version  by  Eva- 
grins,  the  friend  of  St.  Jerom.  [On  Evagrius  see  Zdokler,  Evagrius  Ponticas, 
1898.] 

8  r pdfAfiara  fikv  /jmBiiv  obtc  ^p/crxcro,  Athanas.  tom.  ii.  in  Vit.  St.  Anton,  p.  462  ; 
and  the  assertion  of  his  total  ignorance  has  been  received  by  many  of  the  anoient  £ 
and  moderns.  But  Tillemont  (M4m.  Eoolls.  tom.  vii.  p.  666)  shews,  by  some 
probable  arguments,  that  Antony  could  read  and  write  in  the  Coptio,  his  native 
tongue,  and  that  he  was  only  a  stranger  to  the  Greek  letters.  The  philosophei 
Synesius  (p.  51)  acknowledges  that  the  natural  genius  of  Antony  did  not  requiri 
the  aid  of  learning. 

9  Arurce  autem  erant  ei  treoenta  uberes,  et  valde  optima  (Vit.  Patr.  1. 1.  p.  86) 
If  the  Arura  be  a  square  measure  of  an  hundred  Egyptian  cubits  (Bosweyde 
Onomasticon  ad  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  1014, 1015)  and  the  Egyptian  cubit  of  all  ages  bi 
equal  to  twenty-two  English  inches  (Greaves,  vol.  i.  p.  283),  the  arura  will  oonsiii 
of  about  three-quarters  of  an  English  acre. 

10  The  description  of  the  monastery  is  given  by  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  248,  249,  ii 
Vit.  Hilarion.  [Migne,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  45])  and  the  P.  Sioard  (Missions  du  Levant 
tom.  v.  p.  122-200).  Their  accounts  cannot  always  be  reoonoiled :  the  fa  thee 
painted  from  his  fancy,  and  the  Jesuit  from  his  experience. 
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and  five  years)  beheld  the  numerous  progeny  which  had  been 
formed  by  his  example  and  his  lessons.  The  prolific  colonies 
of  monks  multiplied  with  rapid  increase  on  the  sands  of  Libya, 
upon  the  rocks  of  Thebais,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Nile.  To 
the  south  of  Alexandria,  the  mountain,  and  adjacent  desert,  of 
Nitria  were  peopled  by  5000  anachorets;  and  the  traveller 
may  still  investigate  the  ruins  of  fifty  monasteries,  which  were 
planted  in  that  barren  soil  by  the  disciples  of  Antony.11  In 
;he  Upper  Thebais,  the  vacant  Island  of  Tabenne 13  was  occupied  [w*nnisi 
by  Pachoinius,  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  brethren.  That  a.d.  sisj 
holy  abbot  successively  founded  nine  monasteries  of  men,  and 
one  of  women ;  and  the  festival  of  Easter  sometimes  collected 
fifty  thousand  religious  persons,  who  followed  his  angelic  rule 
of  discipline.1*  The  stately  and  populous  city  of  Oxyrinchus, 
the  seat  of  Christian  orthodoxy,  had  devoted  the  temples,  the 
public  edifices,  and  even  the  ramparts,  to  pious  and  cbarit- 
Able  uses ;  and  the  bishop,  who  might  preach  in  twelve  churches, 
computed  ten  thousand  females,  and  twenty  thousand  males, 
of  the  monastic  profession.14  The  Egyptians,  who  gloried  in 
this  marvellous  revolution,  were  disposed  to  hope,  and  to  believe, 
that  the  number  of  the  monks  was  equal  to  the  remainder  of 
the  people ; u  and  posterity  might  repeat  the  saying,  which  had 
formerly  been  applied  to  the  sacred  animals  of  the  same 
country,  that,  in  Egypt,  it  was  less  difficult  to  find  a  god 
than  a  man. 

Athanasius  introduced  into  Borne  the  knowledge  and 


11  Jerom,  tom.  i.  p.  146  [ep.  23],  ad  Eustoohium.  Hist.  Lausiao.  o.  7,  in  Vit. 
p.  712.  The  P.  Si  card  (Missions  da  Levant,  tom.  ii.  p.  29-79)  visited,  and 
see  described,  this  desert,  which  now  oontains  (oar  monasteries,  and  twenty  or 
hjty  monks.  See  D’Anville,  Description  de  l'Egypte,  p.  74. 

11  Tabenne  is  a  small  Island  in  the  Nile,  in  the  diocese  of  Tentyra  or  Dendera, 
s*s»een  the  modern  town  of  Girge  and  the  rains  of  ancient  Thebes  (D’Anville,  p. 
I/Mi.  M.  de  Tillemont  donbts  whether  it  was  an  isle  ;  bat  I  may  conclude,  from 
m  own  facts,  that  the  primitive  name  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  great 
mnastery  of  Baa  or  Pabau  [Phbfion]  (Mrim.  Eocl4s.  tom.  vii.  p.  678,  688). 

s<  See  in  the  Codex  Begnlaram  (published  by  Luoas  Holstenins,  Borne,  1661) 
%  preface  of  St.  Jerom  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Bale  of  Pachomias,  tom.  i.  p.  61. 
[Bee  Appendix  8.] 

14  Bafin.  a.  6,  in  Vit.  Patram,  p.  469.  He  aalls  it,  oivitas  ampla  valde  et  popu- 
bw,  and  reokons  twelve  charohes.  Strabo  (l.  xvii.  p.  1166  [c.  1,  §  40])  and  Am- 
miaous  (xxii.  16)  have  made  honourable  mention  of  Oxyrinchus  [Oxyrnynohus  in 
the  Fayum],  whose  inhabitants  adored  a  small  fish  in  a  magnificent  temple. 

14  Quant  i  popali  hsbentur  in  arbibas,  tantae  pane  habentur  in  desertis  multi  - 
uadi  nee  monaohorum.  Bafin.  c.  7,  in  Vit.  Patram,  p.  461.  He  oongratulatee  the 
fortunate  change. 

vol.  iv. — 6 
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practice  of  the  monastic  life ;  and  a  school  of  this  new  philo¬ 
sophy  was  opened  by  the  disciples  of  Antony,  who  accompanied 
their  primate  to  the  holy  threshold  of  the  Vatican.  The 
strange  and  savage  appearance  of  these  Egyptians  excited,  at 
first,  horror  and  contempt,  and  at  length  applause  and  zealous 
imitation.  The  senators,  and  more  especially  the  matrons, 
transformed  their  palaces  and  villas  into  religious  houses ;  and 
the  narrow  institution  of  six  Vestals  was  eclipsed  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  monasteires,  which  were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  ancient 
temples,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  Forum.18  Inflamed 
by  the  example  of  Antony,  a  Syrian  youth,  whose  name  was 
Hilarion,17  fixed  his  dreary  abode  on  a  sandy  beach,  between 
the  sea  and  a  morass,  about  seven  miles  from  Gaza.  The 
austere  penance,  in  which  he  persisted  forty-eight  years,  diffused 
a  similar  enthusiasm ;  and  the  holy  man  was  followed  by  a 
train  of  two  or  three  thousand  anachorets,  whenever  he  visited 
the  innumerable  monasteries  of  Palestine.  The  fame  of  Basil 18 
is  immortal  in  the  monastic  history  of  the  East.  With  a  mind 
that  had  tasted  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  Athens,  with  an 
ambition  scarcely  to  be  satisfied  by  the  archbishopric  of  Cssarea, 
Basil  retired  to  a  savage  solitude  in  Pontus ;  and  deigned,  for 
a  while,  to  give  laws  to  the  spiritual  colonies  which  he  profusely 
scattered  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  West, 
Martin  of  Tours,18  a  soldier,  an  hermit,  a  bishop,  and  a  saint, 

16  The  introduction  of  the  monastic  life  into  Borne  and  Italy  is  occasionally 
mentioned  by  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  119,  120,  199).  [There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
Jerome’s  statement  (ep.  127)  that  Marcella  at  Borne  learned  about  the  hermit  An¬ 
tony  and  the  monk  Paohomius  from  Athanasius.  The  Index  of  the  Festal  Letter* 
states  that  Antony  visited  Alexandria,  July  27,  a.d.  387,  and  Athanasius  mast 
have  heard  about  him  on  his  return  from  the  west  at  the  end  of  the  same  year. 
The  Vita  Paohomii  (see  Appendix  3)  states  that  Athanasius  became  acquainted 
with  the  institutions  of  Paohomius  as  early  as  a.d.  329.  Hence  he  could  describe 
the  monastioism  of  Egypt  to  his  friends  at  Borne  during  his  visit  in  a.d.  341.  Op. 
Grfttzmaoher,  Paohomius,  p.  66.] 

17  See  the  life  of  Hilarion,  by  St.  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  241, 262  [Migne,  voL  xxxiii. 
p.  80,  46]).  The  stories  of  Paul,  Hilarion,  and  Malohus,  by  the  same  author,  are 
admirably  told ;  and  the  only  defeot  of  these  pleasing  compositions  is  the  want  of 
truth  and  common  sense. 

18  His  original  retreat  was  in  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Iris,  not  far 
from  Neo-Caesarea.  The  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  monastic  life  were  disturbed 
by  long  and  frequent  avocations.  Some  critics  have  disputed  the  authenticity  of 
his  Ascetic  rules ;  but  the  external  evidenoe  is  weighty,  and  they  can  only  prove 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  real  or  affected  enthusiast.  See  Tillemont,  M6m.  EoolAe, 
tom.  ix.  p.  636-644.  Helyot,  Hist.  deB  Ordres  Monastiques,  tom.  i.  p.  176-181. 

19  8««  his  Life,  and  the  three  Dialogues  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  who  asserts 
(Dialog,  i.  16)  that  the  booksellers  of  Borne  were  delighted  with  the  quiok  and 
ready  sale  of  his  popular  work. 
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established  the  monasteries  of  Gaul;  two  thousand  of  his 
disciples  followed  him  to  the  grave ;  and  his  eloquent  historian 
challenges  the  deserts  of  Thebais  to  produce,  in  a  more  favour¬ 
able  climate,  a  champion  of  equal  virtue.  The  progress  of 
the  monks  was  not  less  rapid  or  universal  than  that  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself.  Every  province,  and  at  last  every  city,  of  the 
empire  was  filled  with  their  increasing  multitudes;  and  the 
bleak  and  barren  isles,  from  Lerins  to  Lipari,  that  arise  out  of 
the  Tuscan  sea,  were  chosen  by  the  anachorets,  for  the  place 
of  their  voluntary  exile.  An  easy  and  perpetual  intercourse  by 
sea  and  land  connected  the  provinces  of  the  Homan  world; 
and  the  life  of  Hilarion  displays  the  facility  with  which  an 
indigent  hermit  of  Palestine  might  traverse  Egypt,  embark  for 
Sicily,  escape  to  Epirus,  and  finally  settle  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.*0  The  Latin  Christians  embraced  the  religious  institu¬ 
tions  of  Borne.  The  pilgrims,  who  visited  Jerusalem,  eagerly 
oopied,  in  the  most  distant  climates  of  the  earth,  the  faithful 
model  of  the  monastic  life.  The  disciples  of  Antony  spread 
themselves  beyond  the  tropic,  over  the  Christian  empire  of 
Ethiopia.*1  lie  monastery  of  Banchor,**  in  Flintshire,  which 
contained  above  two  thousand  brethren,  dispersed  a  numerous 
oolony  among  the  Barbarians  of  Ireland;**  and  Iona,  one  of 
the  Hebrides,  which  was  planted  by  the  Irish  monks,  diffused 
over  the  northern  regions  a  doubtful  ray  of  science  and 
superstition.** 

■f’These  unhappy  exiles  from  social  life  were  impelled  by  the  cmum  of 

the  rapid 

*•  When  Hilarion  sailed  from  Paratonium  to  Gape  Paohynus,  he  offered  to  pay  of  the* ” 
his  passage  with  a  book  of  the  Gospels.  Posthumian,  a  Gallic  monk,  who  had  monastic 
visited  Egypt,  found  a  merchant- ship  bound  from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles,  and 1116 
performed  the  voyage  in  thirty  days  (Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  1).  Athanasius,  who 
addressed  his  Life  of  St.  Antony  to  the  foreign  monks,  was  obliged  to  hasten  the 
composition,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleets  (tom.  ii.  p.  451). 

13  See  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  126),  Assemanni,  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  iv.  p.  92,  p. 

M7-919,  and  Geddes,  Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  p.  29,  80,  81.  The  Abyssinian 
monks  adhere  very  striotly  to  the  primitive  institution. 

”  Camden’s  Britannia,  vol.  i.  p.  666,  667. 

0  All  that  learning  can  extraot  from  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages  is  oopiously 
stated  bv  Arohbishop  Usher,  in  his  Britannicarom  Eoolesiarum  Antiqnitates,  cap. 
rvi.  p.  426-508. 

**  This  small  though  not  barren  spot,  Iona,  Hy,  or  Columbkill,  only  two  miles 
n  length,  and  one  mile  in  breadth,  has  been  distinguished,  1.  By  the  monastery  of 
3t.  Colomba,  founded  a.d.  566,  whose  abbot  exercised  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction 
over  the  bishops  of  Caledonia  ;  2.  By  a  classic  library,  whioh  afforded  some  hopes 
of  an  entire  Livy ;  and,  8.  By  the  tombs  of  sixty  kings,  Scots,  Irish  and  Norwegians ; 
who  reposed  in  holy  ground.  See  Usher  (p.  811,  860-870)  and  Buohan&n  (Ber.  Soot. 

L  ii-  p.  15,  edit.  Bnddiman). 
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dark  and  implacable  genius  of  superstitionj  Their  mutual 
resolution  was  supported  by  the  example  of  millions,  of  either 
sex,  of  every  age,  and  of  every  rank ;  and  each  proselyte,  who 
entered  the  gates  of  a  monastery,  was  persuaded  that  he  trod 
the  steep  and  thorny  path  of  eternal  happiness.16  But  the 
operation  of  these  religious  motives  was  variously  determined 
by  the  temper  and  situation  of  mankind.  Reason  might  sub¬ 
due,  or  passion  might  suspend,  their  influence ;  but  they  acted 
most  forcibly  on  the  infirm  minds  of  children  and  females; 
they  were  strengthened  by  secret  remorse  or  accidental  mis¬ 
fortune  ;  and  they  might  derive  some  aid  from  the  temporal 
considerations  of  vanity  or  interest.  It  was  naturally  supposed 
that  the  piouB  and  humble  monks,  who  had  renounced  the 
world  to  accomplish  the  work  of  their  salvation,  were  the  best 
qualified  for  the  spiritual  government  of  the  Christians.  The 
reluctant  hermit  was  tom  from  his  cell,  and  seated,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  on  the  episcopal  throne;  the 
monasteries  of  Egypt,  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  East  supplied  a 
regular  succession  of  saints  and  bishops;  and  ambition  soon 
discovered  the  secret  road  which  led  to  the  possession  of  wealth 
and  honours.16  The  popular  monks,  whose  reputation  was 
connected  with  the  fame  and  success  of  the  order,  assiduously 
laboured  to  multiply  the  number  of  their  fellow-captives.  They 
insinuated  themselves  into  noble  and  opulent  families;  and 
the  specious  arts  of  flattery  and  seduction  were  employed  to 
seoure  those  proselytes  who  might  bestow  wealth  or  dignity  on 
the  monastic  profession.  The  indignant  father  bewailed  the 
loss,  perhaps,  of  an  only  son ;  ”  the  credulous  maid  was  betrayed 
by  vanity  to  violate  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  matron  aspired 
to  imaginary  perfection,  by  renouncing  the  virtues  of  domestic 

u  Chrysostom  (in  the  first  tome  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  has  consecrated 
three  books  to  the  praise  and  defence  of  the  monastic  life.  He  is  encouraged,  by 
the  example  of  she  ark,  to  presume  that  none  bat  the  elect  (the  monks)  can  possibly 
be  saved  (1.  i.  p.  55,  56).  Elsewhere  indeed  he  becomes  more  merciful  (L  iii.  p. 
SB,  S4)  and  allows  different  degrees  of  glory,  like  the  son,  moon,  and  stars.  In 
this  lively  comparison  of  a  king  and  a  monk  (L  iii.  p.  116-121)  he  supposes  (what 
is  hardly  fair)  that  the  king  will  be  more  sparingly  rewarded  and  more  rigorously 
punished. 

MThomaasin  (Discipline  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  1426-1469)  and  MabiUon 
(Oeuvres  Posthumes,  tom.  ii.  p.  115-15$).  The  monks  were  gradually  adopted  as 
a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

*T  Dr.  Middleton  (vol.  i.  p.  110)  liberally  censures  the  conduct  and  writings  of 
Chrysostom,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  successful  advocates  for  the  monastic 
life. 
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life.  Paula  yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Jerom;38 
and  the  profane  title  of  mother-in-law  of  God39  tempted  that 
illustrious  widow  to  consecrate  the  virginity  of  her  daughter 
Eustochium.  By  the  advice,  and  in  the  company,  of  her 
spiritual  guide,  Paula  abandoned  Borne  and  her  infant  son; 
retired  to  the  holy  village  of  Bethlem;  founded  an  hospital 
and  four  monasteries ;  and  acquired,  by  her  alms  and  penance, 
an  eminent  and  conspicuous  station  in  the  Catholic  church. 
Such  rare  and  illustrious  penitents  were  celebrated  as  the  glory 
and  example  of  their  age ;  but  the  monasteries  were  filled  by 
a  crowd  of  obscure  and  abject  plebeians,30  who  gained  in  the 
cloister  much  more  than  they  had  sacrificed  in  the  world. 
Peasants,  slaves,  and  mechanics  might  escape  from  poverty  ^ 
and  contempt  to  a  safe  and  honourable  profession,  whose 
apparent  hardships  are  mitigated  by  custom,  by  popular  ap¬ 
plause,  and  by  the  secret  relaxation  of  discipline.31  The 
subjects  of  Borne,  whose  persons  and  fortunes  were  made 
responsible  for  unequal  and  exorbitant  tributes,  retired  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Imperial  government;  and  the  pusil¬ 
lanimous  youth  preferred  the  penance  of  a  monastic,  to  the 
dangers  of  a  military,  life.  The  affrighted  provincials,  of  every 
rank,  who  fled  before  the  Barbarians,  found  shelter  and 
subsistence ;  whole  legions  were  buried  in  these  religious 
sanctuaries ;  and  the  same  cause,  which  relieved  the  distress 
of  individuals,  impaired  the  strength  and  fortitude  of  the 
empire.33 

**  Jerom's  devout  ladies  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  works  :  the 
particular  treatise  which  he  styles  the  Epitaph  of  Paula  (tom.  i.  p.  169-192  [ep. 
10H])  is  an  elaborate  and  extravagant  panegyric.  The  exordium  is  ridiculously 
turgid  :  M  If  all  the  members  of  my  body  were  changed  into  tongues,  and  if  all  my 
uznba  resounded  with  a  human  voice,  yet  should  I  be  incapable,' 1  do. 

*  Socrus  Dei  esse  oeepisti  (Jerom,  tom.  i.  p.  140,  ad  Eustochium).  Bufinus  (in 
Hieronym.  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  223),  who  was  justly  scandalized,  asks  his  adversary, 
From  what  Pagan  poet  he  had  stolen  an  expression  bo  impious  and  absurd? 

m  Nano  sutem  veniunt  plerumque  ad  hano  professionem  servitutis  Dei,  et  ex 
eoaditione  servili,  vel  etiam  ii  be  rati,  vel  propter  hoc  a  Dominie  liberati  sive  liber- 
eadi ;  et  ex  vitk  rustioanA,  et  ex  opidoum  exeroitatione,  et  plebeio  labore.  Augus¬ 
tin.  de  Oper.  Monach.  c.  22,  ap.  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  iii.  p. 
1094.  The  Egyptian  who  blamed  Arsenins  owned  that  he  led  a  more  comfortable 
hie  as  a  monk  than  as  a  shepherd.  See  Tillemont,  M6m.  EoclAs.  tom.  xiv.  p.  679. 

11  A  Dominican  friar  (Voyages  du  P.  La  bat,  tom.  i.  p.  10)  who  lodged  at  Cadiz 
ld  a  convent  of  his  brethren  soon  understood  that  their  repose  was  never  inter- 
rxptcd  by  nocturnal  devotion  ;  “  quoiqu’on  ne  laisse  pas  de  sonner  pour  l’4didcation 
in  people  ”. 

M  See  a  very  sensible  preface  of  Lucas  Holstenius  to  the  Codex  Regular um. 
The  emperors  attempted  to  support  the  obligation  of  public  and  private  duties ; 
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The  monastic  profession  of  the  ancients”  was  an  act  of 
voluntary  devotion.  The  inconstant  fanatic  was  threatened 
with  the  eternal  vengeance  of  the  God  whom  he  deserted but 
the  doors  of  the  monastery  were  still  open  for  repentance. 
Those  monks,  whose  conscience  was  fortified  by  reason  or 
passion,  were  at  liberty  to  resume  the  character  of  men  and 
citizens ;  and  even  the  spouses  of  Christ  might  accept  the  legal 
embraces  of  an  earthly  lover.84  The  examples  of  scandal  and 
the  progress  of  superstition  suggested  the  propriety  of  more 
forcible  restraints.  After  a  sufficient  trial,  the  fidelity  of  the 
novice  was  secured  by  a  solemn  and  perpetual  vow;  and  his 
irrevocable  engagement  was  ratified  by  the  laws  of  the  church 
and  state.  A  guilty  fugitive  was  pursued,  arrested,  and  re¬ 
stored  to  his  perpetual  prison;  and  the  interposition  of  the 
magistrate  oppressed  the  freedom  and  merit  which  had  allevi¬ 
ated,  in  some  degree,  the  abject  slavery  of  the  monastic  dis¬ 
cipline.86  The  actions  of  a  monk,  his  words  and  even  his 
thoughts,  were  determined  by  an  inflexible  rule,86  or  a  capricious 
superior;  the  slightest  offences  were  corrected  by  disgrace  or 
confinement,  extraordinary  fasts  or  bloody  flagellation ;  and  dis¬ 
obedience,  murmur,  or  delay  were  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of 

bat  the  feeble  dykes  were  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  superstition ;  and  Justinian 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  monks  (Thomassin,  tom.  i.  p.  1782-1799, 
and  Bingham,  1.  vii.  o.  8,  p.  258). 

ss  The  monastio  institutions,  particularly  those  of  Egypt,  about  the  year  400, 
are  described  by  four  curious  and  devout  travellers :  Rufinas  (Vit.  Pat  rum,  1.  il. 
iii.  p.  424-536),  Posthumian  (Snip.  Sever.  Dialog.  i.)y  Palladios  (Hist.  Lausiac. 
in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  709-863),  and  Gassian  (see  in  tom.  vii.  Bibliothec.  Max.  Patrum, 
his  four  first  books  of  Institutes,  and  the  twenty-four  Collations  or  Conferences). 

54  The  example  of  Malohus  (Jerom,  tom.  i.  p.  256)  and  the  design  of  Cassian 
and  his  friend  (Collation  xxiv.  1  [Migne,  vol.  xlix.  p.  1282])  are  incontestable 
proof 8  of  their  freedom ;  which  is  elegantly  described  by  Erasmus  in  his  life  of 
St.  Jerom.  See  Chardon,  HUt.  des  Sac r emeus,  tom.  vi.  p.  279-300.  [H.  Koch, 
Virgines  Christi :  die  Geliibde  der  gottgeweihten  Jungfrau en  in  den  ersten  drei 
Jahrhunderten  (Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  III.  i.  2),  1907,  shows  that  before  the 
fourth  century  vows  of  chastity  were  private,  not  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop 
and  community.] 

88  See  the  laws  of  Justinian  (Novel,  cxxiii.  [155,  ed.  Zachariae ;  a.d.  546]  No. 
42)  and  of  Lewis  the  Pious  (in  the  historians  of  France,  tom.  vi.  p.  427),  and 
the  actual  jurisprudence  of  Franoe,  in  Denissart  (Decisions,  Ac.  tom.  iv.  p.  855, 
<fco.). 

16  The  anoient  Codex  Begularum,  collected  by  Benedict  Anianinus  [Ug. 
Anianensis],  the  reformer  of  the  monks  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
published  in  the  seventeenth  by  Lucas  Holstenius,  oontains  thirty  different  rules 
for  men  and  women.  Of  these,  seven  were  composed  in  Egypt,  one  in  the  East, 
one  in  Cappadocia,  one  in  Italy,  one  in  Africa,  four  in  Spain,  eight  in  Gaul,  or 
Franoe,  ana  one  in  England. 
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the  most  heinous  sins.*7  A  blind  submission  to  the  commands  ! 
of  the  abbot,  however  absurd,  or  even  criminal,  they  might  seem, 
was  the  ruling  principle,  the  first  virtue  of  the  Egyptian  monks ; 
and  their  patience  was  frequently  exercised  by  the  most  extra¬ 
vagant  trials.  They  were  directed  to  remove  an  enormous 
rock  ;  assiduously  to  water  a  barren  staff,  that  was  planted  in 
the  ground,  till,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  it  should  vegetate 
and  blossom  like  a  tree;  to  walk  into  a  fiery  furnace;  or  to 
cast  their  infant  into  a  deep  pond :  and  several  saints,  or  mad¬ 
men,  have  been  immortalized  in  monastic  story  by  their 
thoughtless  and  fearless  obedience.*8  The  freedom  of  the  mind, 
the  source  of  every  generous  and  rational  sentiment,  was 
destroyed  by  the  habits  of  credulity  and  submission;  and  the 
monk,  contracting  the  vices  of  a  slave,  devoutly  followed  the 
faith  and  passions  of  his  ecclesiastical  tyrant.  The  peace  of  the 
Eastern  church  was  invaded  by  a  swarm  of  fanatics,  incapable  v 
of  fear,  or  reason,  or  humanity ;  and  the  Imperial  troops  acknow¬ 
ledged,  without  shame,  that  they  were  much  less  apprehensive 
of  an  encounter  with  the  fiercest  Barbarians.3* 

Superstition  has  often  framed  and  consecrated  the  fantastic  Thairdnu 
garments  of  the  monks ; 40  but  their  apparent  singularity  some- Son»*blt* 
times  proceeds  from  their  uniform  attachment  to  a  simple  and 
primitive  model,  which  the  revolutions  of  fashion  have  made 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The  father  of  the  Benedic¬ 
tines  expressly  disclaims  all  idea  of  choice  or  merit,  and  soberly 
exhorts  his  disciples  to  adopt  the  coarse  and  convenient  dress  of 

17  The  rale  o!  Oolum banns,  so  prevalent  in  the  West,  inflicts  one  hundred 
lashes  for  very  slight  offences  (Cod.  Beg.  part  ii.  p.  174).  Before  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  the  abbots  indulged  themselves  in  mutilating  their  monks,  or 
patting  out  their  e^es  :  a  punishment  much  less  cruel  than  the  tremendous  vade 
in  pace  (the  subtenaneous  dungeon,  or  sepulohre)  which  was  afterwards  invented. 

See  an  admirable  decourse  of  the  learned  Mabillon  (Oeuvres  Posthumes,  tom.  ii. 
p.  321-886),  who,  onfthis  occasion,  Beems  to  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of  humanity. 

For  such  an  effort,  ]  can  forgive  his  defence  of  the  holy  tear  of  Venddme  (p.  861- 
399). 

M  gulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  12,  13,  p.  632,  <fco.  Cassian.  Institut.  1.  iv.  o.  26, 

27.  “  Prncipua  ibi  urtus  et  prints,  est  obedientia.”  Among  the  Verba  seniorum 

(in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  v.  p.  617)  the  fourteenth  libel  or  discourse  is  on  the  subject  of 
obedienoe  ;  and  the  uesuit  Rosweyde,  who  published  that  huge  volume  for  the  use 
of  convents,  has  collected  all  the  scattered  passages  in  his  two  copious  indexes. 

n  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  161)  has  observed 
the  scandalous  valoui  of  the  Cappadocian  monks,  whioh  was  exemplified  in  the 
banishment  of  Chrysoitom. 

*•  Cassian  has  Binply,  though  oopiously,  described  the  monastic  habit  of  Egypt 
(Institut.  L  i.),  to  whiih  Sosomen  (1.  iii.  c.  14)  attributes  suoh  allegorical  meaning 
and  virtue. 
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Their  diet 


the  countries  which  they  may  inhabit.41  The  monastic  habits  of 
the  ancients  varied  with  the  climate  and  their  mode  of  life; 
and  they  assumed,  with  the  same  indifference,  the  sheepskin  of 
the  Egyptian  peasants  or  the  cloak  of  the  Grecian  philosophers. 
They  allowed  themselves  the  use  of  linen  in  Egypt,  where  it  was 
a  cheap  and  domestic  manufacture ;  but  in  the  West  they  re¬ 
jected  such  an  expensive  article  of  foreign  luxury.43  It  was 
the  practice  of  the  monks  either  to  cut  or  shave  their  hair ; 43 
they  wrapped  their  heads  in  a  cowl,  to  escape  the  sight  of 
profane  objects ;  their  legs  and  feet  were  naked,  except  in  the 
extreme  cold  of  winter ;  and  their  slow  and  feeble  steps  were 
supported  by  a  long  staff.  The  aspect  of  a  genuine  aaachoret 
was  horrid  and  disgusting;  °vary that  ia  offensive 
to  man  was  thought  acceptable  to  God ;  and  the  angelic  rule 
of  Tabenne  condemned  the  salutary  custom  of  bathing  the 
limbs  in  water  and  of  anointing  them  with  oil.44  The  austere 
monks  slept  on  the  ground,  on  a  hard  mat  or  a  rough  blanket ; 
and  the  same  bundle  of  palm-leaves  served  them  as  a  seat  in 
the  day  and  a  pillow  in  the  night.  Their  original  cells  were  low 
narrow  huts,  built  of  the  slightest  materials ;  which  formed,  by 
the  regular  distribution  of  the  streets,  a  large  and  populous 
village,  inclosing  within  the  common  wall  a  church  an  hospital, 
perhaps  a  library,  some  necessary  offices,  a  garden,  and  a 
fountain  or  reservoir  of  fresh  water.  Thirty  or  forty  brethren 
composed  a  family  of  separate  discipline  and  iiet;  and  the 
great  monasteries  of  Egypt  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty 
families. 

Pleasure  and  guilt  are  synonymous  terms  ir  the  language 
of  the  monks;  and  they  had  discovered,  by  experience,  that 
rigid  fasts  and  abstemious  diet  are  the  most  dfectual  preser¬ 
vatives  against  the  impure  desires  of  the  flesh.4  The  rules  of 

41  Begol.  Benedict.  No.  55,  in  God.  Begol.  part  ii.  p.  51. 

4S  See  the  Bole  of  Ferreolus,  bishop  of  Ufez  (No.  81,  in  Cod.  Begol.  part  ii.  p. 
186),  and  of  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  (No.  18,  in  God.  Begol.  part  ii.  p.  814). 

49  [The  tonsure  was  at  firBt  confined  to  Egypt,  where  itwas  practised  by  the 
communities  of  St.  Paohomius  in  the  fourth  century.  It  ms  probably  borrowed 
from  the  asoetios  of  Serapis.] 

44  Some  partial  indulgences  were  granted  for  the  hand  and  feet.  “  Totum 
autem  corpus  nemo  unguet  nisi  oausA  infirmitatis,  neo  lavabinr  aquA  nudo  corpora, 
nisi  languor  perspiouus  sit.”  (Begul.  Paohom.  xoii.  part  i.  p  78.) 

45  St.  Jerom,  in  strong,  but  indiscreet,  language,  expreses  the  most  important 
nee  of  fasting  and  abstinenoe :  “  Non  quod  Deus  universitatt  Creator  et  Dominos, 
intestinorum  nostro  rum  rugitu,  et  inanitate  ventris,  pulmontque  ardors  delectetur, 
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abstinence,  which  they  imposed,  or  practised,  were  not  uniform 
ar  perpetual :  the  cheerful  festival  of  the  Pentecost  was  balanced 
by  the  extraordinary  mortification  of  Lent ;  the  fervour  of  new 
monasteries  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and  the  voracious  appetite 
of  the  Gauls  could  not  imitate  the  patient  and  temperate  virtue 
of  the  Egyptians.46  The  disciples  of  Antony  and  Pachomius 
were  satisfied  with  their  daily  pittance47  of  twelve  ounces  of 
bread,  or  rather  biscuit,48  which  they  divided  into  two  frugal 
repaets,  of  the  afternoon  and  of  the  evening.  It  was  esteemed 
a  merit,  and  almost  a  duty,  to  abstain  from  the  boiled  vegetables 
which  were  provided  for  the  refectory;  but  the  extraordinary 
bounty  of  the  abbot  sometimes  indulged  them  with  the  luxury 
of  cheese,  fruit,  salad,  and  the  small  dried  fish  of  the  Nile.46  A 
more  ample  latitude  of  sea  and  river  fish  was  gradually  allowed 
at  assumed ;  but  the  use  of  flesh  was  long  confined  to  the  sick 
or  travellers ;  and,  when  it  gradually  prevailed  in  the  less  rigid 
monasteries  of  Europe,  a  singular  distinction  was  introduced ; 
as  if  birds,  whether  wild  or  domestic,  had  been  less  profane  than 
the  grosser  animals  of  the  field.  Water  was  the  pure  and  inno¬ 
cent  beverage  of  the  primitive  monks ;  and  the  founder  of  the 
Benedictines  regrets  the  daily  portion  of  half  a  pint  of  wine, 
which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  the  intemperance  of  the 
age.50  Such  an  allowance  might  be  easily  supplied  by  the  vine- 

*ml  qood  aliter  pudioitia  tuta  esse  non  pogsift  ”  (Op.  tom.  i.  p.  187,  ad  Enstoohinm 
Ep.  22]).  See  the  twelfth  and  twenty- seoond  Collations  of  Cassian,  de  Cast  Hate , 
tad  ds  IUusionibu* *•  Noetumu. 

44  Edacitas  in  Gratis  gula  est,  in  Gallia  natura  (Dialog,  i.  o.  4,  p.  521).  Caagian 
fairly  owna  that  the  perfect  model  of  abstinence  cannot  be  imitated  in  Gaol,  on 
aeaoant  of  the  aeram  temperiea,  and  the  qoalitaa  nostra  fragilitatis  (Institnt.  iv. 
11).  Among  the  Western  roles,  that  of  Colombanos  is  the  most  austere ;  he  had 
teen  educated  amidst  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  aa  rigid  perhaps,  and  inflexible,  as  the 
sbetexaious  virtue  of  Egypt.  The  rule  of  Isidore  of  Seville  is  the  mildest :  on  holi¬ 
day*  he  allows  the  use  of  flesh. 

41  “  Those  who  drink  only  water  and  have  no  nutritious  liquor  ought,  at  least, 
to  have  a  pound  and  a  half  (twenty-four  ounce*)  of  bread  every  day.”  State  of 
Prisons,  p.  40,  by  Mr.  Howard. 

*•  See  Cassian,  Collat.  1.  ii.  19,  20,  21.  The  small  loaves,  or  biscuit,  of  six 
TC&eee  each,  had  obtained  the  name  of  Paximada  (Rosweyde,  Onomastioon,  p.  1045). 
Paehomios,  however,  allowed  his  monks  some  latitude  in  the  quantity  of  their  food  ; 
bat  he  made  them  work  in  proportion  as  they  ate  (Pailad.  in  Hist.  Lansiac.  o.  88, 
IV,  in  Yit.  Pat  ram,  L  viii.  p.  736,  737).  [Biscuit  in  modern  Greek  is 

*•  See  the  banquet  to  which  Cassian  (Collation  viii.  1)  was  invited  by  Serenns, 
mn  Egyptian  abbot. 

44  See  the  Bole  of  St.  Benedict,  No.  89,  40  (in  Cod.  Beg.  part  ii.  p.  41,  42). 
Licet  legamus  vinum  omnino  monachorum  non  ease,  ted  quia  nostris  temporibus 
>i  monaehis  persuaderi  non  potest,  he  allows  them  a  Roman  hemina ,  a  measure 
vfeieh  may  be  ascertained  from  Arbuthnot’s  Tables. 
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yards  of  Italy ;  and  his  victorious  disciples,  who  passed  the  Alps, 
the  Bhine,  and  the  Baltic,  required,  in  the  place  of  wine,  an 
adequate  compensation  of  strong  beer  or  cyder. 

Their  men-  The  candidate  who  aspired  to  the  virtue  of  evangelical  poverty 

na  nr  abjured,  at  his  first  entrance  into  a  regular  community,  the  idea, 
and  even  the  name,  of  all  separate  or  exclusive  possession.61 
The  brethren  were  supported  by  their  manual  labour ;  and  the 
duty  of  labour  was  strenuously  recommended  as  a  penance,  as 
an  exercise,  and  as  the  most  laudable  means  of  securing  their 
daily  sustenance.18  The  garden  and  fields,  which  the  industry 
of  the  monks  had  often  rescued  from  the  forest  or  the  morasB, 
were  diligently  cultivated  by  their  handB.  They  performed, 
without  reluctance,  the  menial  offices  of  slaves  and  domestics ; 
and  the  several  trades  that  were  necessary  to  provide  their 
habits,  their  utensils,  and  their  lodging,  were  exercised  within 
the  precincts  of  the  great  monasteries.  The  monastic  studies 
have  tended,  for  the  most  part,  to  darken,  rather  than  to  dispel, 
the  cloud  of  superstition.  Yet  the  curiosity  or  zeal  of  some 
learned  solitaries  has  cultivated  the  ecclesiastical,  and  even  the 
profane,  sciences;  and  posterity  must  gratefully  acknowledge 
that  the  monuments  of  Greek  and  Boman  literature  have  been 
preserved  and  multiplied  by  their  indefatigable  pens.63  But  the 
more  humble  industry  of  the  monks,  especially  in  Egypt,  was 
contented  with  the  silent,  sedentary,  occupation  of  making 
wooden  sandals  or  of  twisting  the  leaves  of  the  palm-trees  into 
mats  and  baskets.  The  superfluous  stock,  which  was  not  con¬ 
sumed  in  domestic  use,  supplied,  by  trade,  the  wants  of  the 
community ;  the  boats  of  Tabenne,  and  the  other  monasteries 


91  Such  expressions  as  my  book,  my  olo&k,  my  Bhoes  (Cassian.  Institut.  L  iv.  o. 
IS)  were  not  less  severely  prohibited  among  the  Western  monks  (Cod.  Regal,  part 
ii.  p.  174,  235,  2 88),  and  the  Rule  of  Co lum barms  punished  them  with  six  lashes. 
The  ironioal  author  of  the  Ordres  Monastiques ,  who  laughs  at  the  foolish  nicety  of 
modern  convents,  seems  ignorant  that  the  anoients  were  equally  absurd. 

98  Two  great  masters  of  eoolesiastioal  science,  the  P.  Thomassin  (Discipline  de 
l’Eglise,  tom.  iii.  p.  1090-1139)  and  the  P.  Mabillon  (Etudes  Monastiques,  tom.  i.  p. 
116-155),  have  seriously  examined  the  manual  labour  of  the  monks,  which  the 
former  considers  as  a  merit,  and  the  latter  as  a  duty. 

98  Mabillon  (Etudes  Monastiques,  tom.  i.  p.  47-55)  has  collected  many  curious 
facts  to  justify  the  literary  labours  of  his  predecessors,  both  in  the  East  and  West. 
Books  were  copied  in  the  ancient  monasteries  of  Egypt  (Cassian.  Institut.  1.  iv.  e. 
12)  and  by  the  disciples  of  St.  Martin  (Sulp.  Sever,  in  Vit.  Martin,  o.  7,  p.  473). 
Cassiodorius  has  allowed  an  ample  scope  for  the  studies  of  the  monks ;  and  we 
shall  not  be  scandalised,  if  their  pen  sometimes  wandered  from  Chrysostom  and 
Augustin  to  Homer  and  Virgil. 
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of  Thebaia,  descended  the  Nile  as  far  as  Alexandria;  and,  in  a 
Christian  market,  the  sanctity  of  the  workmen  might  enhance 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work. 

But  the  necessity  of  manual  labour  was  insensibly  super-  Their 
seded.  The  novice  was  tempted  to  bestow  his  fortune  on  the  0 
saints,  in  whose  society  he  was  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life ;  and  the  pernicious  indulgence  of  the  laws  permitted 
him  to  receive,  for  their  use,  any  future  accessions  of  legacy  or 
inheritance.64  Melania  contributed  her  plate,  three  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  Paula  contracted  an  immense  debt, 
for  the  relief  of  their  favourite  monks ;  who  kindly  imparted  the 
merits  of  their  prayers  and  penance  to  a  rich  and  liberal  sinner.66 
Time  continually  increased,  and  accidents  could  seldom  diminish, 
the  estates  of  the  popular  monasteries,  which  spread  over  the 
adjacent  country  and  cities ;  and,  in  the  first  century  of  their 
institution,  the  infidel  Zosimus  has  maliciously  observed  that, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  Christian  monks  had  reduced  a 
great  part  of  mankind  to  a  state  of  beggary.60  As  long  as  they 
maintained  their  original  fervour,  they  approved  themselves, 
however,  the  faithful  and  benevolent  stewards  of  the  charity 
which  was  entrusted  to  their  care.  But  their  discipline  was 
corrupted  by  prosperity :  they  gradually  assumed  the  pride  of 
wealth,  and  at  last  indulged  the  luxury  of  expense.  Their 
public  luxury  might  be  excused  by  the  magnificence  of  religious 
worship  and  the  decent  motive  of  erecting  durable  habitations 
for  an  immortal  society.  But  every  age  of  the  church  has  ac-  t 
cused  the  licentiousness  of  the  degenerate  monks;  who  no 
longer  remembered  the  object  of  their  institution,  embraced 
the  vain  and  sensual  pleasures  of  the  world  which  they  had 

Thomassin  (Discipline  de  FEglise,  tom.  iii.  p.  18,  145,  146,  171-179)  has 
examined  the  revolution  of  the  civil,  oanon,  and  common,  law.  Modern  France 
xsifirxne  the  death  which  monks  have  inflioted  on  themselves,  and  justly  deprives 
thwm  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

M  See  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  176,  183).  The  monk  Pam  bo  made  a  sublime  answer 
to  Melania,  who  wished  to  specify  the  valne  of  her  gift :  “  Do  you  offer  it  to  me,  or 
lo  God  ?  If  to  God,  he  who  suspends  the  mountains  in  a  baianoe  need  not  be  in¬ 
terned  of  the  weight  of  your  plate.”  (Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiao.  c.  10,  in  the  Vit. 

!  J**inxzn,  L  riii.  p.  715.)  [For  the  two  Melanias  see  Cardinal  Rampolla  del  Tindaro, 

Santo  WaUtiih.  gioniore,  Sena  trice  Romana,  1905.] 

I  **  T&  TcXif  fi4pot  rrjs  yijs  tpKtidxrarroy  wpo<pda «i  rov  p*raZiZ6vai  irdrra  vrexoti, 

wkrrus  (£t  4fW**r)  Kwraerbaams.  Zosim.  1.  v.  p.  325  [o.  23].  Yet  the 

•toith  of  Hoe  K *mtem  monks  was  far  surpassed  by  the  prinoely  greatness  of  the 
Bemdutintm. 
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renounced,67  and  scandalously  abused  the  riches  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  austere  virtues  of  their  founders.68  Their  natural 
descent  from  such  painful  and  dangerous  virtue  to  the  common 
vices  of  humanity  will  not,  perhaps,  excite  much  grief  or  indig- 
;  nation  in  the  mind  of  a  philosopher. 

Their  The  lives  of  the  primitive  monks  were  consumed  in  penance 

eoiitnde  aQ(j  g^^de,  undisturbed  by  the  various  occupations  which  fill 
the  time,  and  exercise  the  faculties,  of  reasonable,  active,  and 
social  beings.  Whenever  they  were  permitted  to  step  beyond 
l  the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  two  jealous  companions  were 
■  the  mutual  guards  and  spies  of  each  other’s  actions ;  and,  after 
their  return,  they  were  condemned  to  forget,  or,  at  least,  to  sup¬ 
press,  whatever  they  had  seen  or  heard  in  the  world.  Strangers, 
who  professed  the  orthodox  faith,  were  hospitably  entertained  in 
a  separate  apartment ;  but  their  dangerous  conversation  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  some  chosen  elders  of  approved  discretion  and  fidelity. 
Except  in  their  presence,  the  monastic  alave  might  not  receive 
the  visits  of  his  friends  or  kindred ;  and  it  was  deemed  highly 
meritorious  if  he  afflicted  a  tender  sister  or  an  aged  parent  by 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  word  or  look.69  The  monks  themselves 
passed  their  lives,  without  personal  attachments,  among  a  crowd, 
which  had  been  formed  by  accident  and  was  detained,  in  the 
same  prison,  by  force  or  prejudice.  Becluse  fanatics  have  few 
ideas  or  sentiments  to  communicate ;  a  special  licence  of  the 
abbot  regulated  the  time  and  duration  of  their  familiar  visits ; 
and,  at  their  silent  meals,  they  were  enveloped  in  their  cowls, 
inaccessible,  and  almost  invisible,  to  each  other.60  Study  is  the 
resource  of  solitude;  but  education  had  not  prepared  and  quali- 

87  The  sixth  general  oonnoil  (the  Qninisext  in  Trollo,  Canon  xlrii.  in  Beveridge, 
tom.  i.  p.  218)  restrains  women  from  passing  the  night  in  a  male,  or  men  in  a 
female,  monastery.  The  seventh  general  oonnoil  (the  second  Nioene,  Canon  xx.  in 
Beveridge,  tom.  i.  p.  325)  prohibits  the  ereotion  of  double  or  promiscuous  monas¬ 
teries  of  both  sexes ;  but  it  appears  from  Balsamon  that  the  prohibition  was  not 
effectual.  On  the  irregular  pleasures  and  expenses  of  the  clergy  and  monies,  see 
Thomassin,  tom.  iii.  p.  1884-1868. 

88 1  have  somewhere  heard  or  read  the  frank  confession  of  a  Benedictine  abbot : 
“  My  vow  of  poverty  has  given  me  an  hundred  thousand  orowna  a  year ;  my  vow 
of  obedienoe  has  raised  me  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  prinoe  ”. — I  forget  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  vow  of  chastity. 

98  Pior,  an  Egyptian  monk,  allowed  his  sister  to  see  him  :  bnt  he  shut  his  eyes 
during  the  whole  visit.  See  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  iii.  p.  504.  Many  such  examples  might 
be  added. 

80  The  7th,  8th,  29th,  80th,  81st,  34th,  57th,  60th,  86th,  and  95th  articles  of 
the  Buie  of  Paohomius  impose  moBt  intolerable  late*  of  silenoe  and  mortification. 
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fied  for  any  liberal  studies  the  mechanics  and  peasants,  who 
filled  the  monastic  communities.  They  might  work ;  but  the 
vanity  of  spiritual  perfection  was  tempted  to  disdain  the  exercise 
of  manual  labour,  and  the  industry  must  be  faint  and  languid 
which  is  not  excited  by  the  sense  of  personal  interest. 

According  to  their  faith  and  zeal,  they  might  employ  the  Their  aevo- 
day,  which  they  passed  in  their  cells,  either  in  vocal  or  mental  vi«ion« 
prayer ;  they  assembled  in  the  evening,  and  they  were  awak¬ 
ened  in  the  night,  for  the  public  worship  of  the  monastery. 

The  precise  moment  was  determined  by  the  stars,  which  are 
seldom  clouded  in  the  serene  sky  of  Egypt;  and  a  rustic  horn 
or  trumpet,  the  signal  of  devotion,  twice  interrupted  the  vast 
silence  of  the  desert.81  Even  sleep,  the  last  refuge  of  the  un¬ 
happy,  was  rigorously  measured ;  the  vacant  hours  of  the 
monk  heavily  rolled  along,  without  business  or  pleasure ;  and, 
before  the  close  of  each  day,  he  had  repeatedly  accused  the 
tedious  progress  of  the  Sun.0  In  this  comfortless  state,  ! 
superstition  still  pursued  and  tormented  her  wretched  votar-  i 
ies^L  The  repose  which  they  had^aonght  in  the  cloister  was 
disturbed  by  tardy  repentance,  profane  doubts,  and  guilty  de¬ 
sires;  and,  while  they  considered  each  natural  impulse  as  an] 
unpardonable  sin,  they  perpetually  trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  . 
flaming  and  bottomless  abyss.  Prom  the  painful  struggles  of' 
disease  and  despair  these  unhappy  victims  were  sometimes 
relieved  by  madness-  or -death ;  and,  in  the  sixth  century,  an 
hospital  was  founded  at  Jerusalem  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
austere  penitents,  who  were  deprived  of  their  senses.84  Their 
visions,  before  they  attained  this  extreme  and  acknowledged 

11  The  diurnal  and  nocturnal  prayers  of  the  monks  are  copiously  discussed  by 
fhssitn  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  Institutions ;  and  he  constantly  prefers 
die  liturgy,  which  an  angel  had  dictated  to  the  monasteries  of  Tabenne. 

*Cassian,  from  his  own  experience,  describes  the  acedia ,  or  listleBsness  of 
Bind  and  body  to  which  a  monk  was  exposed,  when  he  sighed  to  find  himself  alone. 

3aposque  egreditur  et  ingreditur  cellam,  et  Solem  velut  ad  oooasum  tardius  pro- 
penuitem  crebrius  intuetur  (Institut.  x.  1). 

°  The  temptations  and  sufferings  of  StagiriuB  were  oommunic&ted  by  that 
unfortunate  youth  to  his  friend  St.  Chrysostom.  See  Middleton’s  Works,  yoL  i. 

P- 107-110.  Something  similar  introduces  the  life  of  every  saint ;  and  the  famous 
tago,  or  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits  (Vie  d’Inigo  de  Guiposooa,  tom.  i. 

P*  29*88),  may  serve  as  a  memorable  example. 

u  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecoldsiastique,  tom.  vii.  p.  46.  I  have  read  somewhere,  in  the 
Vita  Patnxm,  but  I  cannot  recover  the  plaoe,  that  several,  I  believe  many,  of  the 
Books,  who  did  not  reveal  their  temptations  to  the  abbot,  became  guilty  of 
nridde. 
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term  of  frenzy,  have  afforded  ample  materials  of  supernatural 
history.  It  was  their  firm  persuasion  that  the  air  which  they 
breathed  waB  peopled  with  invisible  enemies ;  with  innumerable 
daemons,  who  watched  every  ocoasion,  and  assumed  every  ■ 
form,  to  terrify,  and  above  all  to  tempt,  their  unguarded  virtue1.  ^ 
The  imagination,-  and  even  the  .senses,  were  deceived  by  the 
!  illusions  of  distempered  fanaticism  ;  and  the  hermit,  whose 
I  midnight  prayer  was  oppressed  by  involuntary  slumber,  might 
/  easily  confound  the  phantoms  of  horror  or  delight  which  had 
occupied  hiB  sleeping  and  his  waking  dreams.4* 

The  Oceno-  The  monks  were  divided  into  two  classes :  the  Coenobites, 
Aneohoreta who  lived  under  a  common  and  regular  discipline;  and  the 
Anachorets,  who  indulged  their  unsocial,  independent  fanati¬ 
cism.44  The  most  devout,  or  the  most  ambitious,  of  the  spiritual 
brethren  renounced  the  convent,  as  they  had  renounced  the 
world.  The  fervent  monasteries  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  8yri& 
were  surrounded  by  a  Laura, m  a  distant  circle  of  solitary 
cells ;  and  the  extravagant  penance  of  the  Hermits  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  applause  and  emulation.48  They  sunk  under  the  pain¬ 
ful  weight  qf^  nroaseB  and  chains ;  and  their  emaciated  limbs 
were  confined  by  coUapflr-bracelets^  gauntlets,  and  greaves,  of 
massyjmd  rigid  iron.  All  superfluous  incumbrance  of  dress 
they  contemptuously  cast  away;  and  some  savage  saints  of 
both  sexes  have  been  admired,  whose  naked  bodies  were  only 
covered  by  their  long  hair.  They  aspired  to  reduce  themselves 
to  the  rude  .And.  miserable  state  in  which  the  human  brute 
is  scarcely  distinguished  above  his  kindred  animals;  and  a 
numerous  sect  of  Anachorets  derived  their  name  from  their 

66  See  the  seventh  and  eighth  Collations  of  Cassian,  who  gravely  examines  why 
the  dssmons  were  grown  less  active  and  numerous  since  the  time  of  St.  Antony. 
Bosweyde’s  copious  index  to  the  Vita  Patrum  will  point  out  a  variety  of  infernal 
Beenes.  The  devils  were  most  formidable  in  a  female  shape. 

68  For  the  distinction  of  the  Coenobites  and  the  Hermits ,  especially  in  Egypt* 
see  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  45,  ad  Busticum),  the  first  Dialogue  of  Sulpicius  Severn s, 
Bufinus  (o.  22,  in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  ii.  p.  478),  Palladius  (o.  7,  69,  in  Vit.  Patrum,  ll 
viii.  p.  712, 758),  and,  above  all,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Collations  of  Cassian. 
These  writers,  who  compare  the  common  and  solitary  life,  reveal  the  abuse  and 
danger  of  the  latter. 

67  Suioer.  Thesaur.  Eoolesiast.  tom.  ii.  p.  205,  218.  Thomassin  (Discipline  da 
PEglise,  tom.  i.  p.  1501, 1502)  gives  a  good  account  of  these  cells.  When  Gerasimus 
founded  his  monastery,  in  the  wilderness  of  Jordan,  it  was  acoompanied  by  a  Laura 
of  seventy  cells. 

68  Theodoret,  in  a  large  volume  (the  Philotheus  in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  ix.  p.  798- 
868),  has  collected  the  lives  and  miracles  of  thirty  Anachorets.  Evagrius  (L  i.  o. 

12)  more  briefly  celebrates  the  monks  and  hermits  of  Palestine. 
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humble  practice  of  grazing  in  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia  with 
the  common  herd.69  They  often  usurped  the  den  of  some  wild 
beast  whom  they  affected  to  resemble ;  they  buried  themselves 
in  some  gloomy  cavern  which  art  or  nature  had  scooped  out  of 
the  rock  ;  and  the  marble  quarries  of  Thebais  are  still  inscribed 
with  the  monuments  of  their  penance.70  The  most  perfect 
hermits  are  supposed  to  have  passed  many  days  without  food, 
many  nights  without  sleep,  and  many  years  without  speaking  ; 
mid  glorious  was  the  man  (I  abuse  that  name)  who  contrived 
any  cell,  or  seat,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  might  expose 
hi™,  in  the  most  inconvenieiit"pQBture,  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons. 

Among  these  heroes  of  the  monastic  life,  the  name  and  simeon 
genius  of  Simeon  Stylites71  have  been  immortalized  by  the  a!dU«msi 
singular  invention  of  an  aerial  penance.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  the  young  Syrian  deserted  the  profession  of  a 
shepherd  and  threw  himself  into  an  austere  monastery.  After 
a  long  and  painful  novitiate,  in  which  Simeon  was  repeatedly 
saved  from  pious  suicide,  he  established  his  residence  on  a 
mountain  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  Antioch. 

Within  the  space  of  a  mandbra,  or  circle  of  stones,  to  which  he 
had  attached  himself  by  a  ponderous  chain,  he  ascended  a 
column,  which  was  successively  raised  from  the  height  of  nine, 
to  that  of  sixty,  feet  from  the  ground.79  In  this  last  and  lofty 
station,  the  Syrian  Anachoret  resisted  the  heat  of  thirty 
summers,  and  the  cold  of  as  many  winters.  Habit  and 
exercise  instructed  him  to  maintain  his  dangerous  situation 
without  fear  or  giddiness,  and  successively  to  assume  the 
different  postures  of  devotion.  He  sometimes  prayed  in  an 
erect  attitude  with  his  outstretched  arms  in  the  figure  of  a 

**  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  o.  93.  The  great  St.  Ephrem  composed  a  panegyric  on  these 
or  grazing  monks  (Tiilemont,  M6m.  Eocl6s.  tom.  viii.  p.  292). 

TV  The  P.  Sioard  (Missions  da  Levant,  tom.  ii.  p.  217-283)  examined  the  oaverns 
of  the  Lower  ThebaiB  with  wonder  and  devotion.  The  inscriptions  are  in  the  old 
Syriac  character,  which  waB  used  by  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia. 

71  See  Theodoret  (in  Yit.  Patruzn,  L  ix.  p.  848-864),  Antony  (in  Vit.  Pa  tram, 

L  i.  p.  170-177),  Oosmas  (in  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Oriental,  tom.  i.  p.  239-263), 

Bvagrius  (L  i.  o.  19,  14),  and  Tiilemont  (M6m.  Eool6s.  tom.  xv.  p.  847-892).  [On 
Simeon  and  the  other  stylite  anachoret e,  see  the  monograph  of  the  Bollanaist,  M. 

Hippolyte  Delehaye,  Lob  Stylites,  1896.] 

71  The  narrow  circumference  of  two  cubits,  or  three  feet,  which  Evagrins 
aesigns  for  the  summit  of  the  oolumn,  is  inconsistent  with  reason,  with  facts,  and 
with  the  rules  of  architecture.  The  people  who  saw  it  from  below  might  be  easily 
deceived. 
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cross ;  bat  his  most  familiar  practice  was  that  of  bending  his 
meagre  skeleton  from  the  forehead  to  the  feet ;  and  a  carious 
spectator,  after  numbering  twelve  hundred  and  forty-four 
repetitions,  at  length  desisted  from  the  endless  aocount.  The 
progress  of  an  ulcer  in  his  thigh78  might  shorten,  but  it  could 
not  disturb,  this  celestial  life;  and  the  patient  Hermit  expired 
without  descending  from  his  column.  A  prince  who  should 
capriciously  inflict  such  tortures  would  be  deemed  a  tyrant ; 
but  it  would  surpass  the  power  of  a  tyrant  to  impose  a  long 
,  and  miserable  existence  on  the  reluctant  victims  of  his  cruelty. 

I  This  voluntary  martyrdom  must  have  gradually  destroyed  the 
I  sensibility  both  of  the  mind  and  body ;  nor  can  it  be  presumed 
t  that  the  fanatics,  who  torment  themselves,  are  susceptible  of 
.  any  lively  affection  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  A  cruel  unfeeling 
'  temper  has  distinguished  the  monks  of  every  age  and  country : 
their  stem  indifference,  which  is  seldom  mollified  by  personal 
friendship,  is  inflamed  by  religious  hatred ;  and  their  merciless 
zeal  has  strenuously  administered  the  holy  office  of  the  Inquisi- 
I  tion. 

Miracle*  The  monastic  saints,  who  excite  only  the  oontempt  and 
■hip  of  the  pity  of  a  philosopher,  were  respected,  and  almost  adored,  by 
moBk*  flw  prinoe  and  people.  Successive  crowds  of  pilgrims  from 
Gaul  aud  India  saluted  the  divine  pillar  of  Simeon ;  the  tribes 
of  Saracens  disputed  in  arms  the  honour  of  his  benediction ; 
the  queenB  of  Arabia  and  Persia  gratefully  confessed  his  super¬ 
natural  virtue ;  and  the  angelic  Hermit  was  consulted  by  the 
younger  Theodosius,  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  the 
church  and  state.  Has  remains  were  transported  from  the 
mountain  of  Telenissa,  by  a  solemn  procession  of  the  patriarch, 
the  master-general  of  the  East,  six  bishops,  twenty-one  counts 
or  tribunes,  and  six  thousand  soldiers ;  and  Antioch  revered  his 
bones,  as  her  glorious  ornament  and  impregnable  defence.  The 
fame  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  was  gradually  eclipsed  by 
these  recent  and  popular  Anachorets  ;  the  Christian  world  fell 
prostrate  before  their  Bhrines;  and  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
their  relics  exceeded,  at  least  in  number  and  duration,  the 

75  I  mast  not  conceal  a  piece  oi  ancient  scandal  concerning  the  origin  of  this 
nicer.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Devil,  assuming  an  angelio  form,  invited 
him  to  asoend,  like  Elijah,  into  a  fiery  chariot.  The  saint  too  hastily  raised  his  foot, 
and  Satan  seized  the  moment  of  inflicting  this  chastisement  on  his  vanity. 
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spiritual  exploits  of  their  lives.  Bat  the  golden  legend  of 
their  lives74  was  embellished  by  the  artful  credulity  of  their 
interested  brethren ;  and  a  believing  age  was  easily  persuaded 
that  the  slightest  caprice  of  an  Egyptian  or  a  Syrian  monk  had 
been  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  eternal  laws  of  the  universe. 

The  favourites  of  Heaven  were  accustomed  to  cure  inveterate 
diseases  with  a  touch,  a  word,  or  a  distant  message ;  and  to 
expel  the  most  obstinate  demons  from  the  souls,  or  bodies, 
which  they  possessed.  They  familiarly  accosted,  or  imperi¬ 
ously  commanded,  the  lions  and  serpents  of  the  desert ;  infused 
vegetation  into  a  sapless  trunk ;  suspended  iron  on  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  passed  the  Nile  on  the  back  of  a  crocodile,  and  . 
refreshed  themselves  in  a  fiery  furnace.  These  extravagant  snpn^^ 
tales,  which  display  the  fiction,  without  the  genius,  of  poetry,  w  * 

have  seriously  affected  the  reason,  the  faith,  and  the  morals  of 
the  Christians.  Their  credulity  debased  and  vitiated  the 
faculties  of  the  mind ;  they  corrupted  the  evidence  of  history ; 
and  superstition  gradually  extinguished  the  hostile  light  of 
philosophy  and  science.  Every  mode  of  religious  worship 
which  had  been  practised  by  the  saints,  every  mysterious 
doctrine  which  they  believed,  was  fortified  by  the  sanction  of 
divine  revelation,  and  all  the  manly  virtues  were  oppressed  by 
the  servile  and  pusillanimous  reign  of  the  monks.  If  it  be 
possible  to  measure  the  interval  between  the  philosophic 
writings  of  Cicero  and  the  sacred  legend  of  Theodoret,  between 
the  character  of  Cato  and  that  of  Simeon,  we  may  appreciate 
the  memorable  revolution  which  was  accomplished  in  the 
Roman  empire  within  a  period  of  five  hundred  years. 

II.  The  progress  of  Christianity  has  been  marked  by  two  n.  oon- 
elorioos  and  decisive  victories :  over  the  learned  and  luxurious  of  thhN 
citizens  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  over  the  warlike  Barbarians  hi  am  s' 
of  Scythia  and  Germany,  who  subverted  the  empire,  and  em¬ 
braced  the  religion,  of  the  Romans.  The  Goths  were  the  fore¬ 
most  of  these  savage  proselytes ;  and  the  nation  was  indebted 
for  its  conversion  to  a  countryman,  or,  at  least,  to  a  subject, 

74  I  know  not  how  to  select  or  specify  the  miracles  contained  in  the  Vita 
Patrwm  of  Booweyde,  as  the  number  very  much  exceeds  the  thousand  pages  of  that 
voluminous  work.  An  elegant  specimen  may  be  found  in  the  Dialogues  of  Sulpicius 
Severos,  and  his  life  of  St.  Martin.  He  reveres  the  monks  of  Egypt ;  yet  he  insults 
than  with  the  remark  that  t)uy  never  raised  the  dead ;  whereas  the  bishop  of  Tours 
bad  restored  thru  dead  men  to  life. 

TOL.  IT.— 6 
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worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  inventors  of  useful  arts,  who 
have  deserved  the  remembrance  and  gratitude  of  posterity.  A 
great  number  of  Roman  provincials  had  been  led  away  into 
captivity  by  the  Gothic  bands  who  ravaged  Asia  in  the  time  of 
Gallienus;  and  of  these  captives,  many  were  Christians,  and 
several  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  order.  Those  involuntary 
missionaries,  dispersed  as  slaves  in  the  villages  of  Dacia,  suc¬ 
cessively  laboured  for  the  salvation  of  their  masters.  The  seeds, 
which  they  planted,  of  the  evangelic  doctrine,  were  gradually 
propagated;  and  before  the  end  of  a  century,  the  pious  work 
was  achieved  by  the  labours  of  Ulphilas,  whose  ancestors  had 
been  transported  beyond  the  Danube  from  a  small  town  of 
Cappadocia. 

uiphius,  Ulphilas,  the  bishop  and  apostle  of  the  Goths,76  acquired  their 

dearths,  love  and  reverence  by  his  blameless  life  and  indefatigable  zeal ; 

to!'880,  and  they  received,  with  implicit  confidence,  the  doctrines  of 
truth  and  virtue  which  he  preached  and  practised.  He  executed 
the  arduous  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  their  native 
tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  German  or  Teutonic  language ;  but  he 
prudently  suppressed  the  four  books  of  Kings,  as  they  might 
tend  to  irritate  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  Bar¬ 
barians.  The  rude,  imperfect,  idiom  of  soldiers  and  shepherds, 
so  ill-qualified  to  communicate  any  spiritual  ideas,  was  improved 
and  modulated  by  his  genius;  and  Ulphilas,  before  he  could 
frame  his  version,  was  obliged  to  compose  a  new  alphabet  of 
twenty-four  letters ;  four  of  which  he  invented,  to  express  the 
peculiar  sounds  that  were  unknown  to  the  Greek,  and  Latin, 
pronunciation.76  But  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Gothic  church 
was  soon  afflicted  by  war  and  intestine  discord,  and  the  chief¬ 
tains  were  divided  by  religion  as  well  as  by  interest.  Fritigem, 

78  On  the  subject  of  Ulphilas,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Goths,  see  Sozomen, 
1.  vi.  o.  87.  Socrates,  1.  iv.  o.  88.  Theodoret,  L  iv.  o.  87.  Philostorg.  L  ii.  c.  6. 
The  heresy  of  Philostorgius  appears  to  have  given  him  superior  means  of  informa¬ 
tion.  [The  notices  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen  have  been  shown,  with  much  proba¬ 
bility,  to  be  derived  entirely  from  Philostorgius ;  Jeep,  QueUenuntersuchungen,  p. 
149.  For  the  life  of  UlphilaB  by  Auxentius  see  Appendix  4.] 

76  A  mutilated  copy  of  the  four  gospels,  in  the  Gothic  version,  was  published 
a.d.  1666,  and  is  esteemed  the  most  ancient  monument  of  the  Teutonic  language, 
though  Wetstein  attempts,  by  some  frivolous  conjectures,  to  deprive  Ulphilas  of 
the  honour  of  the  work.  [The  Codex  Argenteus,  preserved  at  Upsala.  It  is 
ascribed  to  the  6th  century.]  Two  of  the  four  additional  letters  express  the  W  and 
our  own  Th.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,  tom.  ii.  p.  219- 
298.  Mill,  Prolegom.  p.  161,  edit.  Kuster.  Wetstein,  Prolegom.  tom.  i.  p.  114. 
[See  Appendix  4.] 
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the  friend  of  the  Romans,  became  the  proselyte  of  Ulphilas ; 
while  the  haughty  soul  of  Athanaric  disdained  the  yoke  of  the 
empire,  and  of  the  Gospel.  The  faith  of  the  new  converts  was 
tried  by  the  persecution  which  he  excited.  A  waggon,  bearing 
aloft  the  shapeless  image  of  Thor,  perhaps,  or  of  Woden,  was 
conducted  in  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  camp ; 
and  the  rebels,  who  refused  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
were  immediately  burned,  with  their  tents  and  families.  The 
character  of  Ulphilas  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the 
Eastern  court,  where  he  twice  appeared  as  the  minister  of  peace ; 
he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  distressed  Goths,  who  implored  the 
protection  of  Valens ;  and  the  name  of  Moses  was  applied  to  this 
spiritual  guide,  who  conducted  his  people,  through  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Danube,  to  the  Land  of  Promise.77  The  devout 
shepherds,  who  were  attached  to  his  person  and  tractable  to  his 
voice,  acquiesced  in  their  settlement,  at  the  foot  of  the  Msesian 
mountains,  in  a  country  of  woodlands  and  pastures,  which  sup¬ 
ported  their  flocks  and  herds  and  enabled  them  to  purchase  the 
corn  and  wine  of  the  more  plentiful  provinces.  These  harmless 
barbarians  multiplied  in  obscure  peace  and  the  profession  of 
Christianity.78 

Their  fiercer  brethren,  the  formidable  Visigoths,  universally  The  Goth*, 
adopted  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  with  whom  they  maintained  Burgun-' 
a  perpetual  intercourse,  of  war,  of  friendship,  or  of  conquest. Si*' 
In  their  long  and  victorious  march  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  they  converted  their  allies ;  they  educated  the 400,  *°* 
rising  generation ;  and  the  devotion  which  reigned  in  the  camp 
of  Alaric,  or  the  court  of  Toulouse,  might  edify,  or  disgrace,  the 
palaces  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.79  During  the  same  period, 
Christianity  was  embraced  by  almost  all  the  Barbarians,  who 
established  their  kingdoms  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire ; 
the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  the  Ostrogoths  in  Pannonia,  and  the  various  bands  of 

77  Philostorgius  erroneously  places  this  passage  under  the  reign  of  Constan¬ 
tine  ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  it  preceded  the  great  emigration. 

78  We  are  obliged  to  Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  o.  51,  p.  688)  for  a  short  and 
lively  picture  of  these  lesser  Goths.  Gothi  minores,  populus  immensus,  oum  suo 
Pontifioe  ipeoque  primate  Wulfila.  The  last  words,  if  they  are  not  mere  tautology, 
imply  some  temporal  jurisdiction. 

T*  At  non  ita  Gothi  non  ita  Vandali ;  malis  lioet  dootoribus  institute  meliores 
fiamen  etiam  in  h&o  parte  quam  nostri.  Salvian  de  Gubern.  Dei,  1.  vii.  p.  248  [o. 

§  38]. 
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mercenaries  that  raised  Odoacer  to  the  throne  of  Italy.  The 
Franks  and  the  Saxons  still  persevered  in  the  errors  of  Pagan¬ 
ism  ;  bat  the  Franks  obtained  the  monarchy  of  Gaol  by  their 
submission  to  the  example  of  Clovis ;  and  the  Saxon  conquerors 
of  Britain  were  reclaimed  from  their  savage  superstition  by  the 
missionaries  of  Borne.  These  Barbarian  proselytes  displayed 
an  ardent  and  successful  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 
The  Merovingian  kings,  and  their  successors,  Charlemagne  and 
the  Othos,  extended,  by  their  laws  and  victories,  the  dominion 
of  the  cross.  England  produced  the  apostle  of  Germany ;  and 
the  evangelic  light  was  gradually  diffused  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Bhine  to  the  nations  of  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  and 
the  Baltic.*0 

The  different  motives  which  influenced  the  reason,  or  the 
passions,  of  the  Barbarian  converts  cannot  easily  be  ascertained. 
They  were  often  capricious  and  accidental ;  a  dream,  an  omen, 
the  report  of  a  miracle,  the  example  of  some  priest  or  hero,  the 
charms  of  a  believing  wife,  and,  above  all,  the  fortunate  event 
of  a  prayer  or  vow  which,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  they  had 
addressed  to  the  God  of  the  Christians.81  The  early  prejudices 
of  education  were  insensibly  erased  by  the  habits  of  frequent  and 
familiar  society;  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  extravagant  virtues  of  the  monks ;  and  a  spiritual 
theology  was  supported  by  the  visible  power  of  relics  and  the 
pomp  of  religious  worship.  But  the  rational  and  ingenious  mode 
of  persuasion  which  a  Saxon  bishop88  suggested  to  a  popular 
saint  might  sometimes  be  employed  by  the  missionaries  who 
laboured  for  the  conversion  of  infidels.  “Admit,”  says  the 
sagacious  disputant,  “whatever  they  are  pleased  to  assert  of 
the  fabulous,  and  carnal,  genealogy  of  their  gods  and  goddesses, 
who  are  propagated  from  each  other.  From  this  principle  deduce 
their  imperfect  nature,  and  human  infirmities,  the  assurance  they 
were  bom,  and  the  probability  that  they  will  die.  At  what  time, 

M  Moeheim  h*a  slightly  sketched  the  progress  oi  Christianity  in  the  North, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  oentury.  The  snbjeot  would  afford  materials 
lor  an  ecclesiastical,  and  even  philosophical,  history. 

61  To  each  a  cause  has  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  80)  ascribed  the  conversion  of  the 
Burgundians,  whose  Christian  piety  is  celebrated  by  Orosios  (L  vii.  o.  19  [Ug.  89]). 

89  See  an  original  and  curious  epiBtle  from  Daniel,  the  first  bishop  of  Winchester 
(Beda,  Hist.  Socles.  Anglorum,  1.  v.  o.  18,  p.  208,  edit.  Smith),  to  St.  Boniface,  who 
preached  the  Gospel  among  the  Savages  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia.  E pistol.  Bonifacii, 
lxvii.  in  the  Maxima  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  tom.  xiii.  p.  98. 
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by  what  means,  from  what  cause,  were  the  eldest  of  the  gods  or 
goddesses  produced  ?  Do  they  still  continue,  or  have  they  ceased, 
to  propagate?  If  they  have  ceased,  summon  your  antagonists 
to  declare  the  reason  of  this  strange  alteration.  If  they  still 
oontinue,  the  number  of  the  gods  must  become  infinite;  and 
shall  we  not  risk,  by  the  indiscreet  worship  of  some  impotent 
deity,  to  excite  the  resentment  of  his  jealous  superior?  The 
visible  heavens  and  earth,  the  whole  system  of  the  universe, 
which  may  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  is  it  created  or  eternal? 

If  created,  how,  or  where,  could  the  gods  themselves  exist  before 
the  creation?  If  eternal,  how  could  they  assume  the  empire  of 
an  independent  and  pre-existing  world?  Urge  these  arguments 
with  temper  and  moderation ;  insinuate,  at  seasonable  intervals, 
the  truth,  and  beauty,  of  the  Christian  revelation ;  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  the  unbelievers  ashamed,  without  making  them 
angry.”  This  metaphysical  reasoning,  too  refined  perhaps  for 
the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  was  fortified  by  the  grosser  weight 
of  authority  and  popular  consent.  The  advantage  of  temporal 
prosperity  had  deserted  the  Fagan  cause,  and  passed  over  to 
the  service  of  Christianity.  The  Bomans  themselves,  the  most 
powerful  and  enlightened  nation  of  the  globe,  had  renounced 
their  ancient  superstition;  and,  if  the  ruin  of  their  empire 
seemed  to  accuse  the  efficacy  of  the  new  faith,  the  disgrace  was 
already  retrieved  by  the  conversion  of  the  victorious  Goths. 

The  valiant  and  fortunate  Barbarians,  who  subdued  the  provinces 
of  the  West,  successively  received,  and  reflected,  the  same 
edifying  example.  Before  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  of  Europe  might  exult  in  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  temperate  climates,  of  the  fertile  lands,  which  produced 
com,  wine,  ahd  oil,  while  the  savage  idolaters,  and  their  help- 
leas  idols,  were  confined  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  the  dark 
and  frozen  regions  of  the  North.8* 

Christianity,  which  opened  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  the  Bar-  Moots  of 
barians,  introduced  an  important  change  in  their  moral  and  version 
political  condition.  They  received,  at  the  same  time,  the  use 
of  letters,  so  essential  to  a  religion  whose  doctrines  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  sacred  book,  and,  while  they  studied  the  divine 

■  Tbo  sword  of  Charlemagne  added  weight  to  the  argument ;  but,  when 
Daniel  wrote  this  epistle  (a.d.  738),  the  Mahometans,  who  reigned  from  India  to 
Spain,  might  have  retorted  it  against  the  Christians. 
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truth,  their  minds  were  insensibly  enlarged  by  the  distant  view 
of  history,  of  nature,  of  the  arts,  and  of  society.  The  version 
of  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  which  had  facilitated 
their  conversion,  must  excite,  among  their  clergy,  some  curiosity 
to  read  the  original  text,  to  understand  the  sacred  liturgy  of  the 
church,  and  to  examine,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  chain 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  These  spiritual  gifts  were  preserved 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  concealed  the  in¬ 
estimable  monuments  of  ancient  learning.  The  immortal  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  which  were  accessible  to 
the  Christian  Barbarians,  maintained  a  silent  intercourse 
between  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the  tipies  of  Clovis  and 
Charlemagne.  The  emulation  of  mankind  was  encouraged  by 
the  remembrance  of  a  more  perfect  state;  and  the  flame  of 
science  was  secretly  kept  alive,  to  warm  and  enlighten  the 
mature  age  of  the  Western  world.  In  the  most  corrupt  state 
of  Christianity,  the  Barbarians  might  learn  justice  from  the 
law,  and  mercy  from  the  gospel;  and,  if  the  knowledge  of 
their  duty  was  insufficient  to  guide  their  actions  or  to  regulate 
their  passions,  they  were  sometimes  restrained  by  conscience, 
and  frequently  punished  by  remorse.  But  the  direct  authority 
of  religion  was  less  effectual  than  the  holy  communion  which 
united  them  with  their  Christian  brethren  in  spiritual  friend¬ 
ship.  The  influence  of  these  sentiments  contributed  to  secure 
their  fidelity  in  the  service,  or  the  alliance,  of  the  Bomans, 
to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war,  to  moderate  the  insolence  of 
conquest,  and  to  preserve,  in  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  a 
permanent  respect  for  the  name  and  institutions  of  Borne. 
In  the  days  of  Paganism,  the  priests  of  Gaul  and  Germany 
reigned  over  the  people,  and  controlled  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  magistrates ;  and  the  zealous  proselytes  transferred  an 
equal,  or  more  ample,  measure  of  devout  obedience  to  the 
pontiffs  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  sacred  character  of  the 
bishops  was  supported  by  their  temporal  possessions;  they 
obtained  an  honourable  seat  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
soldiers  and  freemen ;  and  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  their 
duty,  to  mollify,  by  peaceful  counsels,  the  fierce  spirit  of  the 
Barbarians.  The  perpetual  correspondence  of  the  Latin  clergy, 
the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  authority  of  the  Popes,  cemented  the  union  of  the  Christian 
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republic ;  and  gradually  produced  the  similar  manners,  and 
common  jurisprudence,  which  have  distinguished,  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  the  independent,  and  even  hostile,  nations  of 
modem  Europe. 

But  the  operation  of  these  causes  was  checked  and  retarded  They  an 
by  the  unfortunate  accident  which  infused  a  deadly  poison  intolhe°Ariann 
the  cup  of  Salvation.  Whatever  might  be  the  early  sentiments  her8ey 
at  Ulphilas,  his  connexions  with  the  empire  and  the  church 
were  formed  during  the  reign  of  Axianism.  The  apostle  of  the 
Goths  subscribed  the  creed  of  Bimini ;  professed  with  freedom, 
and  perhaps  with  sincerity,  that  the  Son  was  not  equal  or  con- 
substantial  to  the  Father  ; 84  communicated  these  errors  to 
the  clergy  and  people ;  and  infected  the  Barbaric  world  with  an 
heresy  86  which  the  great  Theodosius  proscribed  and  extinguished 
among  the  Romans.  The  temper  and  understanding  of  the 
new  proselytes  were  not  adapted  to  metaphysical  subtleties; 
but  they  strenuously  maintained  what  they  had  piously  received, 
as  the  pure  and  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  preaching  and  expounding  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Teutonic  language  promoted  the  apostolic  labours  of  Ulphilas 
and  his  successors ;  and  they  ordained  a  competent  number  of 
bishops  and  presbyters,  for  the  instruction  of  the  kindred  tribes. 

The  Ostrogoths,  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals, 
who  had  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Latin  clergy, 89  pre¬ 
ferred  the  more  intelligible  lessons  of  their  domestic  teachers ; 
and  Alienism  was  adopted  as  the  national  faith  of  the  warlike 
converts  who  were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire. 

This  irreconcilable  difference  of  religion  was  a  perpetual  source 
of  jealousy  and  hatred ;  and  the  reproach  of  Barbarian  was  im- 
bittered  by  the  more  odious  epithet  of  Heretic.  The  heroes 

94  The  opinion!  of  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths  inolined  to  Semi-Arianism,  sinoe  they 
would  not  say  that  the  Son  was  a  craaturs,  though  they  held  communion  with 
those  who  maintained  that  heresy.  Their  apostle  represented  the  whole  con¬ 
troversy  as  a  question  of  trifling  moment,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  passions  of 
the  clergy.  Theodiret,  1.  iv.  o.  87. 

••  The  Arianum  of  the  Goths  has  been  imputed  to  the  emperor  Valens : 

**  Itaque  jus  to  Dei  iudioio  ipsi  eum  vivum  inoenderunt,  qui  propter  eum  etiam 
mortal,  vitio  errore  arsuri  sunt”.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  38,  p.  554.  This  cruel 
sentence  is  oonflrmel  by  Tillemont  (M6m.  Eeclds.  tom.  vi.  p.  604-610),  who  coolly 
observes,  “  un  seal  tomme  entralna  dans  l’enier  un  nombre  inftni  de  Septentrion- 
aox,”  Ac.  Salvian  de  Gubern.  Dei,  1.  v.  p.  150,  151  [c.  2])  pities  and  excuses 
their  involuntary  emr. 

m  Orosius  affirm,  in  the  year  416  (1.  7,  o.  41,  p.  580),  that  the  ohurohes  of 
Christ  (of  the  Oatholie)  were  filled  with  Huns,  Suevi,  Vandals,  Burgundians* 
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of  the  North,  who  had  submitted,  with  some  reluctance,  to 
believe  that  all  their  ancestors  were  in  hell,87  were  astonished 
and  exasperated  to  learn  that  they  themselves  had  only 
changed  the  mode  of  their  eternal  condemnation.  Instead 
of  the  smooth  applause  which  Christian  kings  are  accustomed 
to  expect  from  their  loyal  prelates,  the  orthodox  bishops  and 
their  clergy  were  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  the  Arian  courts ; 
and  their  indiscreet  opposition  frequently  became  criminal,  and 
might  sometimes  be  dangerous.88  The  pulpit,  that  safe  and 
sacred  organ  of  sedition,  resounded  with  the  names  of  Pharaoh 
and  Holofemes ; 89  the  public  discontent  was  inflamed  by  the 
hope  or  promise  of  a  glorious  deliverance ;  and  the  seditious 
saints  were  tempted  to  promote  the  accomplishment  of  their 
own  predictions.  Notwithstanding  these  provocations,  the 
MwftSoii  Catholics  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy  enjoyed,  under  the  reign  of 
the  Arians,  the  free  and  peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion. 
Their  haughty  masters  respected  the  zeal  of  a  numerous 
people,  resolved  to  die  at  the  foot  of  their  altars;  and  the 
example  of  their  devout  constancy  was  admired  and  imitated 
by  the  Barbarians  themselves.  The  conquerois  evaded, 
however,  the  disgraceful  reproach,  or  confession,  of  fear, 
by  attributing  their  toleration  to  the  liberal  motives  of 
reason  and  humanity ;  and,  while  they  affected  the  language, 
they  imperceptibly  imbibed  the  spirit,  of  gecuine  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Arian  per-  The  peace  of  the  church  was  sometimes  inteirupted.  The 
ttraVan- 0  Catholics  were  indiscreet,  the  Barbarians  were  impatient ;  and 
6  the  partial  acts  of  severity  or  injustice  which  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Arian  clergy  were  exaggerated  br  the  orthodox 
writers.  The  guilt  of  persecution  may  be  impated  to  Euric, 
king  of  the  Visigoths;  who  suspended  the  exorcise  of  eccle¬ 
siastical,  or,  at  least,  of  episcopal,  functions,  anl  punished  the 
popular  bishops  of  Aquitain  with  imprisonment,  Bxile,  and  con- 

87  Radbod,  king  of  the  Prisons,  was  so  much  scandalized  ly  this  rash  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  missionary  that  he  drew  back  his  foot  after  he  had  eztered  the  baptismal 
font.  See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl6s.  tom.  ix.  p.  167. 

88  The  epistles  of  Sidonins,  bishop  of  Clermont,  under  tie  Visigoths,  and  of 
Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  under  the  Burgundians,  explain,  sometimes  in  dark  hints, 
the  general  dispositions  of  the  Catholics.  The  history  of  Ooris  and  Theodorio 
will  suggest  some  particular  facts. 

99  Genseric  confessed  the  resemblance  by  the  severity  will  which  he  punished 
suoh  indiscreet  allusions.  Victor  Vitensis,  1, 7,  p.  10. 
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fiscation.*0  But  the  cruel  and  absurd  enterprise  of  subduing 
the  minds  of  a  whole  people  was  undertaken  by  the  Vandals 
alone.  Genseric  himself,  in  his  early  youth,  had  renounced 
(he  orthodox  communion ;  and  the  apostate  could  neither  grant  o«nnrio. 
nor  expect  a  sincere  forgiveness.  He  was  exasperated  to  find A  D’ 
that  the  Africans  who  had  fled  before  him  in  the  field  still  pre¬ 
sumed  to  dispute  his  will  in  synods  and  churches;  and  his 
ferocious  mind  was  incapable  of  fear  or  of  compassion.  His 
Catholic  subjects  were  oppressed  by  intolerant  laws  and  arbitrary 
punishments.  The  language  of  Genseric  was  furious  and  for¬ 
midable  ;  the  knowledge  of  his  intentions  might  justify  the  most 
unfavourable  interpretations  of  his  actions ;  and  the  Arians  were 
reproached  with  the  frequent  executions  which  stained  the 
palace  and  the  dominions  of  the  tyrant.”  Arms  and  ambition 
were,  however,  the  ruling  passions  of  the  monarch  of  the  sea. 

But  Hunneric,  his  inglorious  son,  who  seemed  to  inherit  only  Honnerio. 
his  vices,  tormented  the  Catholics  with  the  same  unrelenting A  I>' 47T 
fury  which  had  been  fatal  to  his  brother,  his  nephews,  and  the 
friends  and  favourites  of  his  father,  and,  even  to  the  Arian 
patriarch,  who  was  inhumanly  burnt  alive  in  the  midst  of 
Carthage.  The  religious  war  was  preceded  and  prepared  by  an 
insidious  truce ;  persecution  wps  made  the  serious  and  import¬ 
ant  business  of  the  Vandal  court;  and  the  loathsome  disease, 
which  hastened  the  death  of  Hunneric,  revenged  the  injuries, 
without  contributing  to  the  deliverance,  of  the  church.  The 
throne  of  Africa  was  successively  filled  by  the  two  nephews  of 
Hunneric;  by  Gundamund,  who  reigned  about  twelve,  and  by 
Thrasimund,  who  governed  the  nation  above  twenty-seven,  years.  ound»- 
Their  administration  was  hostile  and  oppressive  to  the  orthodox 
party.  Gundamund  appeared  to  emulate,  or  even  to  surpass, 

(be  cruelty  of  his  uncle;  and,  if  at  length  he  relented,  if  he 
recalled  the  bishops  and  restored  the  freedom  of  Athanasian 
worship,  a  premature  death  intercepted  the  benefits  of  his 
tardy  clemency.  His  brother,  Thrasimund,  was  the  greatest  and 

**  Such  are  the  contemporary  complaints  of  SidoniaB,  bishop  of  Clermont  (1.  vii. 
c.  6,  p.  182,  <Sto.  edit.  Sirmond).  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  quotes  this  Epistle  (1. 
ii.  e.  25,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  174),  extorts  an  unwarrantable  assertion  that,  of  the  nine 
tenancies  in  Aquitain,  some  had  been  produced  by  episoopal  martyrdom*. 

91  [Bat  Gaiserio’s  religious  policy  varied  with  his  relations  to  the  Empire ;  and 
we  oan  mark  two  peaoes  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Africa  during  his  reign :  a.d. 

454 '457,  and  475-477,  Viot.  Vit.  i.  24  and  51.  There  was  no  edict  against  the 
Catholics  till  a.d.  484.) 
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most  accomplished  of  the  Vandal  kings,  whom  he  excelled  in 
beauty,  prudence,  and  magnanimity  of  soul.  But  this  mag¬ 
nanimous  character  was  degraded  by  his  intolerant  zeal  and 
deceitful  clemency.  Instead  of  threats  and  tortures,  he  employed 
the  gentle  but  efficacious  powers  of  seduction.  Wealth,  dignity, 
and  the  royal  favour  were  the  liberal  rewards  of  apostacy ;  the 
Catholics,  who  had  violated  the  laws,  might  purchase  their 
pardon  by  the  renunciation  of  their  faith;  and,  whenever 
Thrasimund  meditated  any  rigorous  measure,  he  patiently 
waited  till  the  indiscretion  of  his  adversaries  furnished  him 
with  a  specious  opportunity.  Bigotry  was  his  last  sentiment 
in  the  hour  of  death ;  and  he  <exacted  from  his  successor  a 
solemn  oath  that  he  would  never  tolerate  the  sectaries  of 
Athanasius.  But  his  successor,  Hilderic,  the  gentle  son  of 
the  savage  Hunneric,  preferred  the  duties  of  humanity  and 
justice  to  the  vain  obligation  of  an  impious  oath;  and  his 
accession  was  gloriously  marked  by  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  universal  freedom.  The  throne  of  that  virtuous,  though 
feeble,  monarch  was  usurped  by  his  cousin  Gelimer,  a  zealous 
Arian ;  but  the  Vandal  kingdom,  before  he  could  enjoy  or  abuse 
his  power,  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  Belisarius ;  and  the 
orthodox  party  retaliated  the  injuries  which  they  had  endured.* 

The  passionate  declamations  of  the  Catholics,  the  sole 
’historians  of  this  persecution,  cannot  afford  any  distinct  series 
of  causes  and  events,  any  impartial  view  of  characters  or 
counsels ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstances,  that  deserve 
either  credit  or  notice,  may  be  referred  to  the  following  heads : 
I.  In  the  original  law,  which  is  still  extant,*  Hunneric  expressly 
declares,  and  the  declaration  appears  to  be  correct,  that  he  had 
faithfully  transcribed  the  regulations  and  penalties  of  the 

93  The  original  monuments  of  the  Vandal  persecution  are  preserved  in  the  five 
books  of  the  History  of  Viotor  Vitensis  (de  Perseoutione  VandalicA),  a  bishop  who 
was  exiled  by  Hunneric  ;  in  the  Life  of  St.  Fulgentius,  who  was  distinguished  in  the 
persecution  of  Thrasimund  (in  Biblioth.  Max.  Patrum,  tom.  ix.  p.  4-16  [Migne, 
P.  L.,  lxv.  p.  117  tqq.]) ;  and  in  the  first  book  of  the  Vandalio  War,  by  the  impartial 
Prooopius  (o.  7,  8,  p.  196, 197,  198,  199).  Dom.  Ruinart,  the  last  editor  of  Viotor, 
has  illustrated  the  whole  subjeot  with  a  copious  and  learned  apparatus  of  notes  and 
supplement  (Paris,  1694).  [Halm’s  ed.  of  Viotor  in  Mon.  Germ.  Hitt,  has  an 
excellent  index.  For  Fulgentius  of  Buspe,  see  Gdrres,  Zeitschrift  ffir  wissen- 
sohaftliche  Theologie,  1894,  p.  500  sgg.] 

99  Viotor,  iv.  2,  p.  65.  Hunneric  refuses  the  name  of  Oatholios  to  the  Homo- 
outians.  He  describes,  as  the  veri  Divina  Majestatis  oultores,  his  own  party,  who 
professed  the  faith,  confirmed  by  more  than  a  thousand  bishops,  in  the  synods  of 
Rimini  and  Seleuoia. 
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Imperial  edicts,  against  the  heretical  congregations,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people,  who  dissented  from  the  established  religion. 
If  the  rights  of  conscience  had  been  understood,  the  Catholics 
must  have  condemned  their  past  conduct,  or  acquiesced  in  their 
actual  sufferings.  But  they  still  persisted  to  refuse  the  indul¬ 
gence  which  they  claimed.  While  they  trembled  under  the  lash 
of  persecution,  they  praised  the  laudable  severity  of  Hunneric 
himself,  who  burnt  or  banished  great  numbers  of  Manichssans : 94 
and  they  rejected,  with  horror,  the  ignominious  compromise  that 
the  disciples  of  Arius  and  of  Athanasius  should  enjoy  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  and  similar  toleration  in  the  territories  of  the  Bomans 
and  in  those  of  the  Vandals.96  II.  The  practice  of  a  conference, 
which  the  Catholics  had  so  frequently  used  to  insult  and  punish 
their  obstinate  antagonists,  was  retorted  against  themselves.96 
At  the  command  of  Hunneric,  four  hundred  and  sixty-six 
orthodox  bishops  assembled  at  Carthage ;  but,  when  they  were 
admitted  into  the  hall  of  audience,  they  had  the  mortification 
of  beholding  the  Arian  Cyrila  exalted  on  the  patriarchal  throne. 
The  disputants  were  separated,  after  the  mutual  and  ordinary 
reproaches  of  noise  and  silence,  of  delay  and  precipitation,  of 
military  force  and  of  popular  clamour.  One  martyr  and  one 
confessor  were  selected  among  the  Catholic  bishops;  twenty- 
eight  escaped  by  flight,  and  eighty-eight  by  conformity,  forty- 
six  were  sent  into  Corsica  to  cut  timber  for  the  royal  navy ; 
and  three  hundred  and  two  were  banished  to  the  different  parts 
of  Africa,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies,  and  carefully 
deprived  of  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  comforts  of  life.97 
The  hardships  of  ten  years’  exile  must  have  reduced  their 
numbers ;  and,  if  they  had  complied  with  the  law  of  Thrasi- 
mund,  which  prohibited  any  episcopal  consecrations,  the  ortho- 


M  Victor,  ii.  1,  p.  21,  22,  LaudabUior  .  .  .  videbatur.  In  the  Mbs.  which 
oxslt  this  word,  the  passage  is  unintelligible.  See  Buinart,  Not.  p.  164. 

*•  Victor,  ii.  2,  p.  22,  23.  The  clergy  of  Carthage  called  these  conditions, 
perieulota  ;  and  they  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  proposed  as  a  snare  to  entrap  the 
Catholic  bishops. 

**  Bee  the  narrative  of  this  conference  and  the  treatment  of  the  bishops  in 
Victor,  ii.  13-18,  p.  35-42,  and  the  whole  fourth  book,  p.  63-171.  The  third  book, 
p.  42-62,  is  entirely  filled  by  their  apology,  or  confession  of  faith. 

91  See  the  list  of  the  Airioan  bishops,  in  Victor,  p.  117-140,  and  Buinart’s  notes, 
p.  215-397.  The  schismatic  name  of  Donatus  frequently  occurs,  and  they  appear 
to  have  adopted  (like  our  fanatics  of  the  last  age)  the  pious  appellations  of 
Dtodatui,  Deogratiai ,  QuidvuUdeus ,  Habetdeum ,  Ac.  [See  Noiiiia  at  end  of 
Balm**  edition  of  Victor.] 
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dox  church  of  Africa  must  have  expired  with  the  lives  of  its 
actual  members.  They  disobeyed;  and  their  disobedience 
was  punished  by  a  second  exile  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
bishops  into  Sardinia ;  where  they  languished  fifteen  years,  till 
the  accession  of  the  gracious  Hilderic.88  The  two  islands  were 
judiciously  chosen  by  the  malice  of  their  Arian  tyrants. 
Seneca,  from  his  own  experience,  has  deplored  and  exaggerated 
the  miserable  state  of  Corsica,"  and  the  plenty  of  Sardinia 
was  over-balanced  by  the  unwholesome  quality  of  the  air.1" 
m.  The  zeal  of  Genseric  and  his  successors  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Catholics  must  have  rendered  them  still  more  jealous  to 
guard  the  purity  of  the  Vandal  faith.  Before  the  churches 
were  finally  shut,  it  was  a  crime  to  appear  in  a  Barbarian 
dress ;  and  those  who  presumed  to  neglect  the  royal  mandate 
were  rudely  dragged  backwards  by  their  long  hair.101  The 
Palatine  officers  who  refused  to  profess  the  religion  of  their 
prince  were  ignominiously  stripped  of  their  honours  and  em¬ 
ployments;  banished  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily;  or  condemned 
to  the  servile  labours  of  Blaves  and  peasants  in  the  field  of 
Utica.  In  the  districts  which  had  been  peculiarly  allotted  to 
the  Vandals,  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship  was  more 
strictly  prohibited  ;  and  severe  penalties  were  denounced 
against  the  guilt  both  of  the  missionary  and  the  proselyte. 
By  these  arts,  the  faith  of  the  Barbarians  was  preserved,  and 
their  zeal  was  inflamed;  they  discharged,  with  devout  fury, 
the  offioe  of  spies,  informers,  or  executioners;  and,  whenever 
their  cavalry  took  the  field,  it  was  the  favourite  amusement  of 
the  march  to  defile  the  churches  and  to  insult  the  clergy  of  the 

**  Fulgent.  Vit.  e.  16-99,  Thrasimond  affected  the  praise  of  moderation  and 
learning  ;  and  Fulgentius  addressed  three  books  of  controversy  to  the  Arian  tyrant, 
whom  he  styles  piissime  lUx  (Biblioth.  Maxim.  Patrum,  tom.  ix.  p.  41).  Only 
sixty  hishops  are  mentioned  as  exiles  in  the  life  of  FnlgentinB ;  they  are  increased 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  by  Victor  Tunnunensis,  and  Isidore ;  but  the  number 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  is  specified  in  the  Historia  Muceila  and  a  short 
authentic  chronicle  of  the  times.  See  Ruinart,  p.  570,  57L 

**  See  the  base  and  insipid  epigrams  of  the  Stoic,  who  could  not  support  exile 
with  more  fortitude  than  Ovid.  Corsica  might  not  produoe  corn,  wine,  or  oil ;  but 
it  oould  not  be  destitute  of  grass,  water,  and  even  fire. 

100  Si  ob  gravitatem  caeli  interissent  oils  damnum.  Tacii.  Aim ml.  it  85.  In 
this  application,  Thrasimund  would  have  adopted  the  reading  of  some  critics,  mUU 
damnum. 

1,1  See  these  preludes  of  a  peweroZ  persecution,  in  Victor,  ii.  p.  3,  4,  7,  and  the 
two  edicts  of  Hunnerie,  L  ii.  p.  85  [o.  13],  1.  iv.  p.  64  [L  iii.  e.  2,  ed  Hahn]. 
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adverse  faction.1*18  IV.  The  citizens  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  luxury  of  the  Boman  province  were  delivered,  with 
exquisite  cruelty,  to  the  Moors  of  the  desert.  A  venerable 
train  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  with  a  faithful  crowd 
of  four  thousand  and  ninety-six  persons,  whose  guilt  is  not 
precisely  ascertained,  were  torn  from  their  native  homes,  by  the 
command  of  Hunneric.  During  the  night,  they  were  confined, 
like  a  herd  of  cattle,  amidst  their  own  ordure ;  during  the  day, 
they  pursued  their  march  over  the  burning  sands ;  and,  if  they 
fainted  under  the  heat  and  fatigue,  they  were  goaded  or 
dragged  along,  till  they  expired  in  the  hands  of  their  tor¬ 
mentors.101  These  unhappy  exiles,  when  they  reached  the 
Moorish  huts,  might  excite  the  compassion  of  a  people,  whose 
native  humanity  was  neither  improved  by  reason  nor  corrupted 
by  fanaticism;  but,  if  they  escaped  the  dangers,  they  were  con¬ 
demned  to  share  the  distress,  of  a  savage  life.  V.  It  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  authors  of  persecution  previously  to  reflect,  whether 
they  are  determined  to  support  it  in  the  last  extreme.  They 
excite  the  flame  which  they  strive  to  extinguish;  and  it  soon 
becomes  necessary  to  chastise  the  contumacy,  as  well  as  the 
crime,  of  the  offender.  The  fine,  which  he  is  unable  or  unwill¬ 
ing  to  discharge,  exposes  his  person  to  the  severity  of  the  law  ; 
and  his  contempt  of  lighter  penalties  suggests  the  use  and 
propriety  of  capital  punishment.  Through  the  veil  of  fiction 
and  declamation,  we  may  clearly  perceive  that  the  Catholics, 
more  especially  under  the  reign  of  Hunneric,  endured  the  most 
cruel  and  ignominious  treatment.104  Respectable  citizens,  noble 
matrons,  and  consecrated  virgins  were  stripped  naked,  and 
raised  in  the  air  by  pullies,  with  a  weight  suspended  at  their 
feet.  In  this  painful  attitude  their  naked  bodies  were  torn 
with  scourges,  or  burnt  in  the  most  tender  parts  with  red-hot 
[dates  of  iron.  The  amputation  of  the  ears,  the  nose,  the 
tongue,  and  the  right  hand  was  inflicted  by  the  Arians ;  and, 
although  the  precise  number  cannot  be  defined,  it  is  evident 

“•  See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  L  i.  e.  7,  p.  197,  198.  A  Moorish  prinoe 
■idea roared  to  propitiate  the  God  of  the  Christians  by  his  diligenoe  to  erase  the 
■arks  of  the  Vandal  sacrilege. 

See  this  story  in  Victor,  ii.  8*12,  p.  80-84.  Viator  describee  the  distress  of 
these  confessors  as  an  eye-witness. 

>M  See  the  fifth  book  of  Victor.  His  passionate  oomplalnts  are  oonflnned  by 
the  sober  testimony  of  Procopius  and  the  pnblio  declaration  of  the  emperor  Jus¬ 
tinian  (Cod.  L  i.  tit.  xxrii.). 
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that  many  persons,  among  whom  a  bishop 106  and  a  proconsul 1M 
may  be  named,  were  entitled  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The 
same  honour  has  been  ascribed  to  the  memory  of  count  Sebas¬ 
tian,  who  professed  the  Nicene  creed  with  unshaken  constancy ; 
and  Genseric  might  detest,  as  an  heretic,  the  brave  and 
ambitious  fugitive  whom  he  dreaded  as  a  rival.107  VI.  A  new 
mode  of  conversion,  which  might  subdue  the  feeble,  and  alarm 
the  timorous,  was  employed  by  the  Arian  ministers.  They 
imposed,  by  fraud  or  violence,  the  rites  of  baptism;  and 
punished  the  apostacy  of  the  Catholics,  if  they  disclaimed  this 
odious  and  profane  ceremony,  which  scandalously  violated  the 
freedom  of  the  will  and  the  unity  of  the  sacrament.108  The 
hostile  sects  had  formerly  allowed  the  validity  of  each  other’s 
baptism;  and  the  innovation,  so  fiercely  maintained  by  the 
Vandals,  can  be  imputed  only  to  the  example  and  advice  of  the 
Donatists.  VII.  The  Arian  clergy  surpassed,  in  religious  cruelty, 
the  king  and  his  Vandals  ;  but  they  were  incapable  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  spiritual  vineyard  which  they  were  so  desirous  to 
possess.  A  patriarch100  might  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Carthage;  some  bishops,  in  the  principal  cities,  might  usurp 
the  place  of  their  rivals;  but  the  smallness  of  their  numbers 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  Latin  language 110  disqualified  the 
Barbarians  for  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  of  a  great  church ; 
and  the  Africans,  after  the  loss  of  their  orthodox  pastors,  were 
deprived  of  the  public  exercise  of  Christianity.  Viii.  The 
emperors  were  the  natural  protectors  of  the  Homoousian 
doctrine;  and  the  faithful  people  of  Africa,  both  as  Homans 
and  as  Catholics,  preferred  their  lawful  sovereignty  to  the 

108  Victor,  ii.  18,  p.  41. 

io«  Victor,  v.  4,  p.  74,  75  [iii.  27,  ed.  Halm].  His  name  was  Viotorianas,  and 
he  was  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Adrnmetnm,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  ling  ; 
by  whose  favour  he  had  obtained  the  office,  or  at  least  the  title,  of  proconsul  of 
Africa. 

107  Victor,  i.  6,  p.  8,  9.  After  relating  the  firm  resistance  and  dexterous  reply 
of  count  Sebastian,  he  adds,  quare  [quem,  Halm]  alio  [leg.  alius]  generis  argumento 
postea  bellioosnm  virum  oooidit. 

108  Victor,  v.  12,  13.  Tillemont,  M4m.  Eocl4s.  tom.  vi.  p.  609. 

i°9  Primate  was  more  properly  the  title  of  the  bishop  of  Oarthage ;  but  the 
name  of  patriarch  was  given  by  the  sects  and  nations  to  their  principal  eoclesiaatic. 
See  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  155,  158. 

110  The  patriarch  Cyrila  himself  publicly  declared  that  he  did  not  understand 
Latin  (Victor,  ii.  18,  p.  42) ;  Nescio  Latine ;  and  he  might  converse  with  tolemble 
ease,  without  being  capable  of  disputing  or  preaching  in  that  language.  His  Y&nd&l 
clergy  were  still  more  ignorant;  and  small  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
Africans,  who  had  conformed. 
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usurpation  of  the  Barbarous  heretics.  During  an  interval  of 
peace  and  friendship,  Hunneric  restored  the  cathedral  of 
Carthage,  at  the  intercession  of  Zeno,  who  reigned  in  the 
East,  and  of  Placidia,  the  daughter  and  relict  of  emperors,  and 
the  sister  of  the  queen  of  the  Vandals.111  But  this  decent 
regard  was  of  short  duration ;  and  the  haughty  tyrant  displayed 
his  contempt  for  the  religion  of  the  Empire  by  studiously  ar¬ 
ranging  the  bloody  images  of  persecution  in  all  the  principal 
streets  through  which  the  Roman  ambassador  must  pass  in  his 
way  to  the  palace.11*  An  oath  was  required  from  the  bishops, 
who  were  assembled  at  Carthage,  that  they  would  support  the 
succession  of  his  son  Hilderic,  and  that  they  would  renounce  all 
foreign  or  tranarnwrine  correspondence.  This  engagement, 
consistent  as  it  should  seem  with  their  moral  and  religious 
duties,  was  refused  by  the  more  sagacious  members 1U  of  the 
assembly.  Their  refusal,  faintly  coloured  by  the  pretence  that 
it  is  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  swear,  must  provoke  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  a  jealous  tyrant. 

The  Catholics,  oppressed  by  royal  and  military  force,  were  catholic 
far  superior  to  their  adversaries  in  numbers  and  learning.  With 
the  same  weapons  which  the  Greek114  and  Latin  fathers  had 
already  provided  for  the  Arian  controversy,  they  repeatedly 
silenced,  or  vanquished,  the  fierce  and  illiterate  successors  of 
Ulphilas.  The  consciousness  of  their  own  superiority  might 
have  raised  them  above  the  arts  and  passions  of  religious  war¬ 
fare.  Yet,  instead  of  assuming  such  honourable  pride,  the 
orthodox  theologians  were  tempted,  by  the  assurance  of  impunity, 
to  compose  fictions,  which  must  be  stigmatized  with  the  epithets 
at  fraud  and  forgery.  They  ascribed  their  own  polemical  works 
to  the  most  venerable  names  of  Christian  antiquity;  the  char- 

»»«  Vlotor,  il.  1,  2,  p.  22. 

111  Vlotor,  t.  7,  p.  77.  He  appeals  to  the  ambassador  himself,  whose  name 
was  Uianius. 

ll*  Astuiiores ,  Vlotor,  It.  4,  p.  70.  He  plainly  intimates  that  their  quotation 
of  the  Gospel,  “  Non  jurabitis  in  toto,”  was  only  meant  to  elade  the  obligation  of 
aa  inconvenient  oath.  The  forty- six  bishops  who  refused  were  banished  to  Corsica ; 
the  three  hundred  and  two  who  swore  were^distributed  through  the  provinces  of 
Africa. 

114  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspe,  in  the  Byzaoene  province,  was  of  a  senatorial 
family,  and  had  reoeived  a  liberal  education.  He  could  repeat  all  Homer  and 
Menander  before  he  was  allowed  to  study  Latin,  his  native  tongue  (Vit.  Fulgent,  o. 

1).  Many  African  bishops  might  understand  Greek,  and  many  Greek  theologians 
were  translated  into  Latin. 
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actors  of  Athanasius  and  Augustin  were  awkwardly  personated 
by  Vigilius  and  his  disciples ; 116  and  the  famous  creed  which  so 
clearly  expounds  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  is  deduced,  with  Btrong  probability,  from  thiB  African  school. 116 
Even  the  scriptures  themselves  were  profaned  by  their  rash  and 
sacrilegious  hands.  The  memorable  text  which  asserts  the  unity 
of  the  Three  who  bear  witness  in  heaven 117  is  condemned  by 
the  universal  silence  of  the  orthodox  fathers,  ancient  versions, 
and  authentic  manuscripts.118  It  was  first  alleged  by  the  Cath¬ 
olic  bishops  whom  Hunneric  summoned  to  the  conference  of 
Carthage.118  An  allegorical  interpretation,  in  the  form,  perhaps, 
of  a  marginal  note,  invaded  the  text  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  which 
were  renewed  and  corrected  in  a  dark  period  of  ten  centuries.188 

110  Compare  the  two  prefaces  to  the  Dialogue  of  VigUius  of  Thapsus  [in  Migne, 
P.  L.  lxii.]  (p.  118, 119,  edit.  Ohiflet).  He  might  amuse  his  learned  reader  with  an 
innooent  fiotion  ;  but  the  subject  was  too  grave,  and  the  Africans  were  too  ignorant. 

118  The  P.  Quesnel  started  this  opinion,  which  has  been  favourably  reoeived. 
But  the  three  following  truths,  however  surprising  they  may  seem,  are  now  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged  (Gerard  Vossius,  tom.  vi.  p.  016-522.  Tillemont,  M4m. 
Scolds,  tom.  viii.  p.  667-671).  1.  St.  Athanasius  is  not  the  author  of  the  creed 
whiah  is  so  frequently  read  in  our  churches.  2.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  existed, 
within  a  oentury  after  his  death.  8.  It  was  originally  composed  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  Western  provinces.  Gennadius,  patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  was  so  much  amazed  by  this  extraordinary  composition  that  he  frankly  pro¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  drunken  man.  Petav.  Dogmat.  Theologica,  tom.  ii. 
1.  vii.  o.  8,  p.  687. 

117 1  John  v.  7.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,  part  i.  e. 
xviii.  p.  208-218,  and  part  ii.  o.  ix.  p.  99-121,  and  the  elaborate  Prolegomena  and 
Annotations  of  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein  to  their  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
In  1689,  the  papiBt  Simon  strove  to  be  free ;  in  1707,  the  protestant  Mill  wished  to 
be  a  slave ;  in  1751,  the  Arminian  Wetstein  used  the  liberty  of  his  times,  and  of 
his  sect.  [The  text  is  now  universally  rejected  by  critical  scholars ;  and  it  has  been 
reoently  (1897)  accepted  as  authentic  by  the  Vatican.  The  question  is  accordingly 
settled.] 

118  Of  all  the  Mss.  now  extant,  above  fourscore  in  number,  some  of  which  are 
more  than  1,200  years  old  (Wetstein  ad  loc.j.  The  orthodox  copies  of  the  Vatican, 
of  the  Complutensian  editors,  of  Robert  Stephens,  are  become  invisible ;  and  the 
two  Mbs.  of  Dublin  and  Berlin  are  unworthy  to  form  an  exception.  See  Emlyn's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  227-255,  269-299 ;  and  M.  de  Missy’s  four  ingenious  letters,  in 
tom.  viii.  and  ix.  of  the  Journal  Britannique.  [The  text  did  not  appear  in  Jerome’s 
Latin  version.] 

119  Or,  more  properly,  by  the  four  bishops  who  composed  and  published  the 
profession  of  faith  in  the  name  of  their  brethren.  They  style  this  text,  luce  olarius 
(Victor  Vitensis  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  iii.  o.  11,  p.  54).  It  is  quoted  soon  after¬ 
wards  by  the  African  polemics,  Vigilius  and  Fulgentius. 

180  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Bibles  were  corrected  by  I  An  franc, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Nicolas,  a  cardinal  and  librarian  of  the  Roman 
church,  secundum  orthodoxam  fidexn  (Wetstein,  Prolegom.  p.  84,  85).  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  corrections,  the  passage  is  still  wanting  in  twenty-five  Latin  Mss. 
(W etstein  ad  loo.),  the  oldest  ana  the  fairest :  two  qualities  seldom  united,  except 
in  manuscripts. 
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After  the  invention  of  printing,131  the  editors  of  the  Greek 
Testament  yielded  to  their  own  prejudices,  or  those  of  the 
rimes ; m  and  the  pious  fraud,  which  was  embraced  with  equal 
seal  at  Rome  and  at  Geneva,  has  been  infinitely  multiplied  in 
every  country  and  every  language  of  modern  Europe. 

The  example  of  fraud  must  excite  suspicion ;  and  the  specious  sod  mir- 
miracles  by  which  the  African  Catholics  have  defended  the  truth  “°to8 
and  justice  of  their  cause  may  be  ascribed,  with  more  reason, 
to  their  own  industry  than  to  the  visible  protection  of  Heaven. 

Yet  the  historian,  who  views  this  religious  conflict  with  an 
impartial  eye,  may  condescend  to  mention  one  preternatural 
event  which  will  edify  the  devout  and  surprise  the  incredulous. 
Tipasa,133  a  maritime  colony  of  Mauritania,  sixteen  miles  to  the 
east  of  CsBsarea,  had  been  distinguished,  in  every  age,  by  the 
orthodox  zeal  of  its  inhabitants.  They  had  braved  the  fury  of 
the  Donatists;m  they  resisted,  or  eluded,  the  tyranny  of  the 
Arians.  The  town  was  deserted  on  the  approach  of  an  heretical 
bishop :  most  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  procure  ships  passed 
over  to  the  coast  of  Spain ;  and  the  unhappy  remnant,  refusing 
all  communion  with  the  usurper,  still  presumed  to  hold  their 
pious,  but  illegal,  assemblies.  Their  disobedience  exasperated 
the  cruelty  of  Hunneric.  A  military  count  was  dispatched  from 
Carthage  to  Tipasa ;  he  collected  the  Catholics  in  the  Forum, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  province,  deprived  the  guilty  of 
their  right  hands  and  their  tongues.  But  the  holy  confessors 
oon turned  to  speak  without  tongues ;  and  this  miracle  is  attested 
by  Victor,  an  African  bishop,  who  published  an  history  of  the 
persecution  within  two  years  after  the  event.136  “If  any  one,”u.c.486-7] 

t 

1,1  The  art  which  the  Germans  had  invented  was  applied  in  Italy  to  the  pro- 
lane  writers  of  Borne  and  Greeoe.  The  original  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  was 
published  about  the  same  time  (a.d.  1514,  1516,  1520)  by  the  industry  of  Erasmus 
and  the  munificence  of  cardinal  Ximenes.  The  Complutensian  Polyglot  cost  the 
cardinal  50,000  ducats.  See  Mattaire,  Annal.  Typograph.  tom.  ii.  p.  2-8, 125-138  ; 
and  Wet  stein,  Prolegomena,  p.  116-127. 

,ta  The  three  witnesses  have  been  established  in  our  Greek  Testaments  by  the 
prudenoe  of  Erasmus ;  the  honest  bigotry  of  the  Complutensian  editors  ;  the  typo¬ 
graphical  fraud,  or  error,  of  Robert  Stephens  in  the  placing  a  orotohet ;  and  the  de¬ 
liberate  falsehood,  or  strange  misapprehension,  of  Theodore  Beza. 

,n  Plin.  Hist.  Natural,  v.  1.  Itinerar.  Wesseling,  p.  15.  Celiarius,  Geograph. 

Jkntlq.  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  127.  This  Tipasa  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  in  Numidia)  was  a  town  of  some  note,  since  Vespasian  endowed  it  with  the 
right  of  Latium. 

124  Optatug  l&ilevitanus  de  Schism.  Donatist.  1.  ii.  p.  38. 

,w  Victor  Vitensie,  v.  6,  p.  76.  Ruinart,  p.  483-487. 
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says  Victor,  «  should  doubt  of  the  truth,  let  him  repair  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  listen  to  the  clear  and  perfect  language  of 
Re8titutus,  the  subdeacon,  one  of  these  glorious  sufferers,  who 
is  now  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  is  respected 
by  the  devout  empress.”  At  Constantinople  we  are  astonished 
to  find  a  cool,  a  learned,  an  unexceptionable  witness,  without  in¬ 
terest,  and  without  passion.  ZSneas  of  Gaza,  a  Platonic  philo¬ 
sopher,  has  accurately  described  his  own  observations  on  these 
u.d.  4873  African  sufferers.  « I  saw  them  myself :  I  heard  them  speak : 
I  diligently  enquired  by  what  means  such  an  articulate  voice 
could  be  formed  without  any  organ  of  speech :  I  used  my  eyes 
to  examine  the  report  of  my  ears :  I  opened  their  mouth,  and 
saw  that  the  whole  tongue  had  been  completely  tom  away  by 
the  roots,  an  operation  which  the  physicians  generally  suppose 
to  be  mortal.”  m  The  testimony  of  tineas  of  Gaza  might  be 
confirmed  by  the  superfluous  evidence  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
in  a  perpetual  edict ;  of  count  Marcellinus,  in  his  Chronicle  of 
the  times;  and  of  Pope  Gregory  I.,  who  had  resided  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  as  the  minister  of  the  Boman  pontiff.137  They  all 
lived  within  the  compass  of  a  century ;  and  they  all  appeal  to 
their  personal  knowledge,  or  the  public  notoriety,  for  the  truth 
of  a  miracle  which  was  repeated  in  several  instances,  displayed 
on  the  greatest  theatre  of  the  world,  and  submitted,  during  a 
series  of  years,  to  the  calm  examination  of  the  senses.  This 
supernatural  gift  of  the  African  confessors,  who  spoke  without 
tongues,  will  command  the  assent  of  those,  and  of  those  only, 
who  already  believe  that  their  language  was  pure  and  orthodox. 
But  the  stubborn  mind  of  an  infidel  is  guarded  by  secret  incur- 


1.6  JSneas  Gazans  in  Theophrasto,  in  Biblioth.  Patrum.  tom.  viii.  p.  664,  665. 
He  was  a  Christian,  and  composed  this  Dialogue  (the  Theophrastus)  on  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  besides  twenty-five  Epistles, 
still  extant.  See  Cave  (Hist.  Litteraria,  p.  297)  and  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Grao.  tom.  i, 
p.  422).  [The  date  of  tne  composition  of  the  Theophrastus  waB  a.d.  487.] 

1.7  Justinian,  Codex,  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  [1].  Maroellin.  in  Chron.  p.  45,  in  Theeaur. 
Tempo  rum  Soaliger  [ad.  ann.  484;  ed.  Mommsen,  p.  93].  Procopius,  de  Bell. 
Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  7,  p.  196.  Gregor.  Magnus.  Dialog,  iii.  32.  None  of  these  witnesses 
have  specified  the  number  of  the  confessors,  which  is  fixed  at  sixty  in  an  old  meo- 
ology  (apud  Ruinart,  p.  486).  Two  of  them  lost  their  speech  by  fornication ;  but  the 
miracle  is  enhanced  by  the  singular  instance  of  a  boy  who  had  never  spoken  before 
his  tongue  was  out  out.  [The  miracle  of  Tipasa  has  recently  been  defended  by  the 
Jesuit  Count  Paul  von  Hoensbroeoh  (1889),  but  the  evidence  has  been  criticised  and 
rejected  by  Gdrres  in  the  Zeitsohrift  fiir  wissensohaftliohe  Theologie,  36,  p.  494 
1894.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  that  Gdrres  imagines  that  Gibbon,  for  once  credul¬ 
ous,  accepts  the  miracle  of  Tipasa  t] 
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able  suspicion ;  and  the  Arian,  or  Socinian,  who  has  seriously 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  will  not  be  shaken  by  the 
most  plausible  evidence  of  an  Athanasian  miracle. 

The  Vandals  and  the  Ostrogoths  persevered  in  the  profes-Thaniinof 
non  of  Arianism  till  the  final  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  which  they ££j!!jigihe 
had  founded  in  Africa  and  Italy.  The  Barbarians  of  Gaul 
submitted  to  the  orthodox  dominion  of  the  Franks ;  and  Spain 
was  restored  to  the  Catholic  church  by  the  voluntary  conversion 
of  the  Visigoths. 

This  salutary  revolution138  was  hastened  by  the  example  of  bctqu  md 
a  royal  martyr,  whom  our  calmer  reason  may  style  an  ungrate- 
ful  rebel.  Leovigild,  the  Gothic  monarch  of  Spain,  deserved  Pfl °ene~ 
the  respect  of  his  enemies,  and  the  love  of  his  subjects:  the 
Catholics  enjoyed  a  free  toleration,  and  his  Arian  synods  at¬ 
tempted,  without  much  success,  to  reconcile  their  scruples  by 
abolishing  the  unpopular  rite  of  a  second  baptism.  His  eldest 
son  Hermenegild,  who  was  invested  by  his  father  with  the 
royal  diadem,  and  the  fair  principality  of  Brotica,  contracted 
an  honourable  and  orthodox  alliance  with  a  Merovingian 
princess,  the  daughter  of  Sigibert,  king  of  Austrasia,  and  of  the 
famous  Brunechild.  The  beauteous  Ingundis,  who  was  no 
more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  received,  beloved,  and 
persecuted  in  the  Arian  court  of  Toledo;  and  her  religious 
constancy  was  alternately  assaulted  with  blandishments  and 
violence  by  Goisvintha,  the  Gothic  queen,  who  abused  the 
double  claim  of  maternal  authority.139  Incensed  by  her  resist¬ 
ance,  Goisvintha  seized  the  Catholic  princess  by  her  long  hair, 
inhumanly  dashed  her  against  the  ground,  kicked  her  till  she 
was  covered  with  blood,  and  at  last  gave  orders  that  she  should 
be  stripped,  and  thrown  into  a  bason,  or  fish-pond.180  Love 
and  honour  might  excite  Hermenegild  to  resent  this  injurious 

,W  See  the  two  general  historians  of  Spain,  Mariana  (Hist,  de  Rebus  Hispanin, 
tom.  i.  1.  v.  0.  12-15,  p.  182-194)  and  Ferreras  (French  translation,  tom.  ii.  p.  206- 
247).  Mariana  almost  forgets  that  he  is  a  Jesuit,  to  assume  the  style  and  spirit  of 
a  Roman  classic.  Ferreras,  an  industrious  compiler,  reviews  his  facts  and  rectifies 
his  ohronology. 

l,f  Goisvintha  successively  married  two  kings  of  the  Visigoths  :  Athanagild,  to 
whom  she  bore  Bruneohild,  the  mother  of  Ingundis ;  and  Leovigild,  whose  two  sons, 
Hermenegild  and  Reoared,  were  the  issue  of  a  former  marriage. 

***  Ixaoundie  furore  suocensa,  adprehensam  per  oomam  capitis  puellam  in 
terrain  conlidit,  et  diu  oaloibus  verberatam,  ac  sanguine  cruentatam,  jussit  exspoliari, 
et  piscina  immergi.  Greg.  Turon.  1.  v.  o.  89,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  255.  Gregory  is  one  of 
our  best  originals  for  this  portion  of  history. 
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treatment  of  his  bride ;  and  he  was  gradually  persuaded  that 
Ingnndis  suffered  for  the  cause  of  divine  truth.  Her  tender 
complaints  and  the  weighty  arguments  of  Leander,  archbishop 
of  Seville,  accomplished  his  conversion;  and  the  heir  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy  was  initiated  in  the  Nicene  faith  by  the 
solemn  rights  of  confirmation.1*1  The  rash  youth,  inflamed  by 
zeal,  and  perhaps  by  ambition,  was  tempted  to  violate  the 
duties  of  a  son,  and  a  subject;  and  the  Catholics  of  Spain, 
although  they  could  not  complain  of  persecution,  applauded 
his  pious  rebellion  against  an  heretical  father.  The  civil  war 
was  protracted  by  the  long  and  obstinate  sieges  of  Merida, 
Cordova,  and  Seville,  which  had  strenuously  espoused  the  party 
of  Hermenegild.  He  invited  the  orthodox  Barbarians,  the 
Suevi,  and  the  Franks,  to  the  destruction  of  his  native  land ; 
he  solicited  the  dangerous  aid  of  the  Romans,  who  possessed 
Africa  and  a  part  of  the  Spanish  coast ;  and  his  holy  ambas¬ 
sador,  the  archbishop  Leander,  effectually  negotiated  in  person 
with  the  Byzantine  court.  But  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
were  crushed  by  the  active  diligence  of  a  monarch  who  com¬ 
manded  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Spain;  and  the  guilty 
Hermenegild,  after  his  vain  attempts  to  resist  or  to  escape, 
was  compelled  to  surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of  an 
incensed  father.  Leovigild  was  still  mindful  of  that  sacred 
character;  and  the  rebel,  despoiled  of  the  regal  ornaments, 
was  still  permitted,  in  a  decent  exile,  to  profess  the  Catholic 
religion.  His  repeated  and  unsuccessful  treasons  at  length 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Gothic  king ;  and  the  sentence 
of  death,  which  he  pronounced  with  apparent  reluctance,  was 
privately  executed  in  the  tower  of  Seville.132  The  inflexible 
constancy  with  which  he  refused  to  accept  the  Arian  communion, 
as  the  price  of  his  safety,  may  excuse  the  honours  that  have 
been  paid  to  the  memory  of  St.  Hermenegild.  His  wife  and 
infant  son  were  detained  by  the  Romans  in  ignominious 
captivity;  and  this  domestic  misfortune  tarnished  the  glories 
of  Leovigild,  and  embittered  the  last  moments  of  his  life. 

1,1  The  Catholics  who  admitted  the  baptism  of  heretics  repeated  the  rite,  or, 
as  it  was  afterwards  styled,  the  sacrament,  of  confirmation,  to  which  they  ascribed 
many  mystio  and  marvellous  prerogatives,  both  visible  and  invisible.  See  Chardon, 
Hist,  des  Sacrdmens,  tom.  i.  p.  405-552. 

1S9  [Hermenigild  was  besieged  in  Seville,  captured  in  Cordova,  and  exeonted  in 
Tarragona  ;  see  John  of  Biolarum,  ed.  Mommsen,  Chirm.  Min.  ii.  p.  217  ;  and  one 
Ms.  of  Isidore,  «&.,  p.  287.] 
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His  son  and  successor,  Recared,  the  first  Catholic  king  of  conversion 
Spain,  had  imbibed  the  faith  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  which 
he  supported  with  more  prudence  and  success.  Instead  of  o^apgin^ 
revolting  against  his  father,  Recared  patiently  expected  the 
hour  of  his  death.  Instead  of  condemning  his  memory,  he 
piously  supposed  that  the  dying  monarch  had  abjured  the  errors 
of  Arianism  and  recommended  to  his  son  the  conversion  of  the 
Gothic  nation.  To  accomplish  that  salutary  end,  Recared 
convened  an  assembly  of  the  Arian  clergy  and  nobles,  declared 
himself  a  Catholic,  and  exhorted  them  to  imitate  the  example 
of  their  prince.  The  laborious  interpretation  of  doubtful  texts, 
or  the  curious  pursuit  of  metaphysical  arguments,  would  have 
excited  an  endless  controversy ;  and  the  monarch  discreetly 
proposed  to  his  illiterate  audience  two  substantial  and  visible 
arguments,  the  testimony  of  Earth  and  of  Heaven.  The  Earth 
had  submitted  to  the  Nicene  synod:  the  Romans,  the  Bar¬ 
barians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  unanimously  professed 
the  same  orthodox  creed;  and  the  Visigoths  resisted,  almost 
alone,  the  consent  of  the  Christian  world.  A  superstitious  age 
was  prepared  to  reverence,  as  the  testimony  of  Heaven,  the 
preternatural  cures,  which  were  performed  by  the  skill  or  virtue 
of  the  Catholic  clergy ;  the  baptismal  fonts  of  Osset  in  Bffitica,1” 
which  were  spontaneously  replenished  each  year  on  the  vigil 
of  Easter ; 184  and  the  miraculous  shrine  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
which  had  already  converted  the  Suevic  prince  and  people  of 
Gallicia.**4  The  Catholic  king  encountered  some  difficulties  on 
this  important  change  of  the  national  religion.  A  conspiracy, 
secretly  fomented  by  the  queen-dowager,  was  formed  against 
his  life;  and  two  counts  excited  a  dangerous  revolt  in  the 
Narbonnese  Gaul.  But  Recared  disarmed  the  conspirators, 

111  Ouet,  or  Julia  Constantin,  was  opposite  to  Seville,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Batts  (Plin.  Hist.  Motor,  iii.  3) ;  and  the  authentic  referenoe  of  Gregory  of 
Tours  (Hist.  Fr&ncor.  1.  vi.  c.  48,  p.  288)  deserves  more  credit  than  the  name  of 
Lusitania  (de  GloriA  Martyr,  c.  24)  whioh  has  been  eagerly  embraced  by  the  vain 
and  superstitious  Portuguese  (Ferreras,  Hist.  d’Espagne,  tom.  ii.  p.  166). 

194  This  miracle  was  skilfully  performed.  An  Arian  king  sealed  the  doors,  and 
dug  a  deep  trenoh  round  the  ohurch,  without  being  able  to  intercept  the  Easter 
supply  of  baptismal  water. 

1W  Ferreras  (tom.  ii.  p.  168-176,  a.d.  660)  hae  illustrated  the  difficulties  which 
regard  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  conversion  of  the  Suevi.  They  had  been 
reoently  united  by  Leovigild  to  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.  [F.  G6rres,  Kirche 
and  Staat  im  spanischen  Suevenreiohe,  in  Zeitschrift  fftr  wissenschaltliche 
Theologie,  86,  2,  1898,  p.  642  *99.] 
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defeated  the  rebels,  and  executed  severe  justice;  which  the 
Arians,  in  their  turn,  might  brand  with  the  reproach  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  Eight  bishops,  whose  names  betray  their  Barbaric  origin, 
abjured  their  errors ;  and  all  the  books  of  Arian  theology  were 
reduced  to  ashes,  with  the  house  in  which  they  had  been 
purposely  collected.  The  whole  body  of  the  Visigoths  and  Suevi 
were  allured  or  driven  into  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  communion ; 
the  faith,  at  least  of  the  rising  generation,  was  fervent  and 
sincere;  and  the  devout  liberality  of  the  Barbarians  enriched 
the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Spain.  Seventy  bishops, 
assembled  in  the  council  of  Toledo,  received  the  submission  of 
their  conquerors ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  Spaniards  improved  the 
Nicene  creed,  by  declaring  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father :  a  weighty  point  of 
doctrine,  which  produced,  long  afterwards,  the  schism  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches.1**  The  royal  proselyte  immediately 
saluted  and  consulted  pope  Gregory,  sumamed  the  Great,  a 
learned  and  holy  prelate,  whose  reign  was  distinguished  by  the 
conversion  of  heretics  and  infidels.  The  ambassadors  of  Becared 
respectfully  offered  on  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican  his  rich 
presents  of  gold  and  gems;  they  accepted,  as  a  lucrative  ex¬ 
change,  the  hairs  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  cross  which  inclosed 
a  small  piece  of  the  true  wood,  and  a  key  that  contained  some 
particles  of  iron  which  had  been  scraped  from  the  chains  of 
St.  Peter.1*7 

conremdon  The  same  Gregory,  the  spiritual  conqueror  of  Britain,  en- 
b*rd»  of  ^  oouraged  the  piouB  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards,  to 
«oo.  *o.  '  propagate  the  Nicene  faith  among  the  victorious  savages,  whose 
recent  Christianity  was  polluted  by  the  Arian  heresy.  Her 
devout  labours  still  left  room  for  the  industry  and  success  of 
future  missionaries;  and  many  cities  of  Italy  were  still  dis¬ 
puted  by  hostile  bishops.  But  the  cause  of  Arianism  was 
gradually  suppressed  by  the  weight  of  truth,  of  interest,  and 
of  example;  and  the  controversy,  which  Egypt  had  derived 
from  the  Platonic  school,  was  terminated,  after  a  war  of  three 

1M  This  addition  to  the  Nioene,  or  rather  the  Conetantinopolitan,  oreed  was 
first  made  in  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  668 ;  bat  it  was  expressive  of  the 
popular  doctrine  (Oerard  Vossios,  tom.  xi.  p.  627,  de  tribes  Symbolic). 

1,7  See  Gregor.  Magn.  1.  vii.  epist.  126,  apod  Baroninm,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d. 
699,  No.  26,  26,  ix.  122  [vol.  ii.  p.  1081,  ed.  Bened.]. 
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hundred  years,  by  the  final  conversion  of  the  Lombards  of 
Italy.1** 

The  first  missionaries  who  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
Barbarians  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  reason,  and  claimed  the  Jew»°in 
benefit  of  toleration.1*0  But  no  sooner  had  they  established  a.d.  sia-m 
their  spiritual  dominion  than  they  exhorted  the  Christian  kings 
to  extirpate,  withont  mercy,  the  remains  of  Roman  or  Barbario 
superstition.  The  successors  of  Clovis  inflicted  one  hundred 
lashes  on  the  peasants  who  refused  to  destroy  their  idols ;  the 
crime  of  sacrificing  to  the  demons  was  punished  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  with  the  heavier  penalties  of  imprisonment  and  con¬ 
fiscation  ;  and  even  the  wise  Alfred  adopted,  as  an  indispensable 
duty,  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.140  But  the 
punishment,  and  the  crime,  were  gradually  abolished  among  a 
Christian  people ;  the  theological  disputes  of  the  schools  were 
suspended  by  propitious  ignorance;  and  the  intolerant  spirit, 
which  could  find  neither  idolaters  nor  heretics,  was  reduced 
to  the  persecution  of  the  JewB.  That  exiled  nation  had  founded 
some  synagogues  in  the  cities  of  Gaul;  but  Spain,  since  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  was  filled  with  their  numerous  colonies.141 
The  wealth  which  they  accumulated  by  trade,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  finances,  invited  the  pious  avarice  of  their  masters  ; 
and  they  might  be  oppressed  without  danger,  as  they  had  lost 
the  use,  and  even  the  remembrance,  of  arms.  Sisebut,  a  Gothic 
king,  who  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  the  last  extremes  of  persecution.142  Ninety 

in  Paul  Wamefrid  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  iv.  o.  44,  p.  868,  edit.  Grot.)  allows 
that  Arianism  still  prevailed  under  the  reign  of  Rotharis  (a.d.  0116-662).  The  pious 
Deacon  does  not  attempt  to  mark  the  preoise  eera  of  the  national  conversion,  which 
was  accomplished,  however,  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

Quorum  fidei  et  conversioni  ita  congratulates  esse  rex  per  hi  bet  or,  nt  nullum 
semen  oogeret  ad  Ghristianismum.  .  .  .  Didioerat  enim  a  doctoribns  auotoribusque 
sum  ealutis,  aervitium  Ghristi  voluntarium  non  coactitium  esse  debere.  Beda 
Hist.  Ecclesiastic.  1.  i.  c.  26,  p.  62,  edit.  Smith. 

14*  Sec  the  Historians  of  Franoe,  tom.  iv.  p.  114  ;  and  Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo- 
SaxoniMs,  p.  11,  81.  Siquia  sacrifioium  immolaverit  prater  Deo  soli  morte 
monster. 

141  The  Jews  pretend  that  they  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  the  arms  of  Nebuohadnezzar ;  that  Hadrian  transported  forty  thousand 
families  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  ten  thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  dte. 

Baanage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  vii.  c.  9,  p.  240-266. 

,u  Isidore,  at  that  time  arohbishop  of  Seville,  mentions,  disapproves,  and 
congratulates  the  zeal  of  Sisebut  (Chron.  Goth.  p.  728  [o.  61 ;  p.  291,  in  Ohron. 

Min.,  vol.  ii.]).  Baronins  (ad.  614,  No.  41)  assigns  the  number  on  the  evidenoe  of 
Aimoio  (L  iv.  e.  22) ;  but  the  evidenoe  Is  weak,  and  I  have  not  been  ahle  to  verify 
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thousand  Jews  were  compelled  to  receive  the  sacrament  of 
baptism ;  the  fortunes  of  the  obstinate  infidels  were  confiscated, 
their  bodies  were  tortured ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they 
were  permitted  to  abandon  their  native  country.  The  excessive 
zeal  of  the  Catholic  king  was  moderated,  even  by  the  clergy  of 
Spain,  who  solemnly  pronounced  an  inconsistent  sentence :  that 
the  sacraments  should  not  be  forcibly  imposed;  but  that  the 
Jews  who  had  been  baptized  should  be  constrained,  for  the 
honour  of  the  church,  to  persevere  in  the  external  practice  of  a 
religion  which  they  disbelieved  and  detested.  Their  frequent 
relapses  provoked  one  of  the  successors  of  Sisebut  to  banish  the 
whole  nation  from  his  dominions;  and  a  council  of  Toledo 
published  a  decree  that  every  Gothic  king  should  swear  to 
maintain  this  salutary  edict.  But  the  tyrants  were  unwilling 
to  dismiss  the  victims,  whom  they  delighted  to  torture,  or  to 
deprive  themselves  of  the  industrious  slaves,  over  whom  they 
might  exercise  a  lucrative  oppression.  The  Jews  still  continued 
in  Spain,  under  the  weight  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws, 
which  in  the  same  country  have  been  faithfully  transcribed  in 
the  Code  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Gothic  kings  and  bishops  at 
length  discovered  that  injuries  will  produce  hatred  and  that 
hatred  will  find  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  A  nation,  the 
secret  or  professed  enemies  of  Christianity,  still  multiplied  in 
servitude  and  distress ;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  JewB  promoted 
the  rapid  success  of  the  Arabian  conquerors.14* 

Conclusion  As  soon  as  the  Barbarians  withdrew  their  powerful  suppc-t, 
the  unpopular  heresy  of  Arina  sunk  into  contempt  and  oblivion. 
But  the  Greeks  still  retained  their  subtle  and  loquacious  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  the  establishment  of  an  obscure  doctrine  suggested  new 
questions  and  new  disputes ;  and  it  was  always  in  the  power  of 
an  ambitious  prelate,  or  a  fanatic  monk,  to  violate  the  peace  of 
the  church,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  empire.  The  historian  of  the 
empire  may  overlook  those  disputes  which  were  confined  to  the 
obscurity  of  schools  and  synods.  The  Manicheans,  who  laboured 
to  reconcile  the  religions  of  Christ  and  of  Zoroaster,  had  secretly 

the  quotation  (Historians  of  France,  tom.  iii.  p.  127  [p.  110]).  [The  passage  in 
Aimoin  concerns  the  persecution  in  Gaol,  not  in  Spain.] 

u*  Basnage  (tom.  viii.  c.  13,  p.  388-400)  faithfully  represents  the  state  of  the 
Jews  ;  but  he  might  have  added  from  the  canons  of  the  Spanish  councils  and  the 
laws  of  the  Visigoths  many  curious  circumstances,  essential  to  his  subject,  though 
they  are  foreign  to  mine. 
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introduced  themselves  into  the  provinces;  but  these  foreign 
sectaries  were  involved  in  the  common  disgrace  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  the  Imperial  lawB  were  executed  by  the  public  hatred.  The 
rational  opinions  of  the  Pelagians  were  propagated  from  Britain 
to  Borne,  Africa  and  Palestine,  and  silently  expired  in  a  super¬ 
stitious  age.  But  the  East  was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and 
Eutychian  controversies ;  which  attempted  to  explain  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  incarnation,  and  hastened  the  ruin  of  Christianity 
in  her  native  land.  These  controversies  were  first  agitated 
under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius ;  but  their  important 
consequences  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  volume. 
The  metaphysical  chain  of  argument,  the  contests  of  ecclesiastical 
ambition,  and  their  political  influence  on  the  decline  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  empire,  may  afford  an  interesting  and  instructive  series  of 
history,  from  the  general  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  to 
the  conquest  of  the  East  by  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm 

Reign  and  Conversion  of  Clovis — His  Victories  over  the 
Alemanni,  Burgundians,  and  Visigoths — Establishment 
of  the  French  Monarchy  in  Qa/ul — Laws  of  the  Ba/rbarians 
— State  of  the  Ramans — The  Visigoths  of  Spain — Conquest 
of  Britain  by  the  Saxons 

Thawroio-  r  I  1HE  Gauls,1  who  impatiently  supported  the  Roman  yoke, 
otni  I  received  a  memorable  lesson  from  one  of  the  lieuten- 

X  ants  of  Vespasian,  whose  weighty  sense  has  been  re¬ 
fined  and  expressed  by  the  genius  of  Tacitus.*  “The  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  republic  has  delivered  Gaul  from  internal  discord 
and  foreign  invasions.  By  the  loss  of  national  independence, 
you  have  acquired  the  name  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
You  enjoy,  in  common  with  ourselves,  the  permanent  benefits 
of  civil  government;  and  your  remote  situation  is  less  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  accidental  mischiefs  of  tyranny.  Instead  of  exer¬ 
cising  the  rights  of  conquest,  we  have  been  contented  to  im¬ 
pose  such  tributes  as  are  requisite  for  your  own  preservation. 
Peace  cannot  be  secured  without  armies ;  and  armies  must  be 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  It  is  for  your  sake,  not 
for  our  own,  that  we  guard  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine  against 
the  ferocious  Germans,  who  have  so  often  attempted,  and 
who  will  always  desire,  to  exchange  the  solitude  of  their 
woods  and  morasses  for  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul. 
The  fall  of  Rome  would  be  fatal  to  the  provinces;  and  you 

1  In  this  chapter  I  shall  draw  my  quotations  from  the  Beoueil  des  Historians 
des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  Paris,  1788-1767,  in  eleven  volumes  in  folio.  By  the 
labour  of  Dom  Bouquet  and  the  other  Benedictines,  all  the  original  testimonies,  as 
far  as  a.d.  1060,  are  disposed  in  Chronological  order  and  illustrated  with  learned 
notes.  Suoh  a  national  work,  whioh  will  be  continued  to  the  year  1500,  might  pro¬ 
voke  our  emulation.  [For  Gregory  of  Tours,  &e.,  see  Appendix  1.] 

8  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  78,  74,  in  tom.  i.  p.  445.  To  abridge  Taritus  rould> indeed  be 
presumptuous !  but  I  may  select  the  general  ideas  whioh  he  applies  to  the  present 
state  and  future  revolutions  of  Gaul. 
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would  be  buried  in  the  rains  of  that  mighty  fabric  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  eight  hundred  years. 

Tour  imaginary  freedom  would  be  insulted  and  oppressed  by 
a  savage  master;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans  would  be 
succeeded  by  the  eternal  hostilities  of  the  Barbarian  con¬ 
querors.”*  This  Balutary  advice  was  accepted,  and  this 
strange  prediction  was  accomplished.  In  the  space  of  four 
hundred  years,  the  hardy  Gauls,  who  had  encountered  the 
arms  of  Gsesar,  were  imperceptibly  melted  into  the  general 
mass  of  citizens  and  subjects;  the  Western  empire  was  dis¬ 
solved  ;  and  the  Germans,  who  had  passed  the  Rhine,  fiercely 
contended  for  the  possession  of  Gaul,  and  excited  the  contempt 
or  abhorrence  of  its  peaceful  and  polished  inhabitants.  With 
that  conscious  pride  which  the  pre-eminence  of  knowledge  and 
luxory  seldom  fails  to  inspire,  they  derided  the  hairy  and 
gigantic  savages  of  the  north, — their  rustic  manners,  dissonant 
joy,  voracious  appetite,  and  their  horrid  appearance,  equally 
disgusting  to  the  sight  and  to  the  smell.  The  liberal  studies 
were  still  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  Autun  and  Bordeaux; 
and  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was  familiar  to  the 
Gallic  youth.  Their  ears  were  astonished  by  the  harsh  and 
unknown  sounds  of  the  Germanic  dialect,  and  they  ingeniously 
lamented  that  the  trembling  muses  fled  from  the  harmony  of 
a  Burgundian  lyre.  The  Gauls  were  endowed  with  all  the 
advantages  of  art  and  nature ;  but,  as  they  wanted  courage  to 
defend  them,  they  were  justly  condemned  to  obey,  and  even 
to  flatter,  the  victorious  Barbarians,  by  whose  clemency  they 
held  their  precarious  fortunes  and  their  lives.4 

As  soon  as  Odoacer  had  extinguished  the  Western  empire,  Boris.  kin* 
he  sought  the  friendship  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Barbarians.  goUu? 
The  new  sovereign  of  Italy  resigned  to  Euric,  king  of  the  Visi-4™86 
goths,  all  the  Roman  conquests  beyond  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the 
Rhine  and  the  Ocean;*  and  the  senate  might  confirm  this 

*  Eadam  semper  causa  Oermanis  transoendendi  in  Gallias  libido  atque  avaritia 
e4  mutand*  aedis  amor ;  ut,  rsiictis  paludibus  et  solitudinibus  suis,  fecundissimum 
hoc  solum  vosque  ipsos  possiderent.  .  .  .  Nam  pulsis  Romanis  quid  aiiud  quam 
bell*  omnium  inter  Be  gentium  exsUtent  ? 

4  Sidonios  Apoliinaria  ridicules,  with  affected  wit  and  pleasantry,  the  hardships 
ad  his  situation  (Carm.  xii.  in  tom.  i.  p.  811). 

5  See  Prooopias  de  Bell.  Gothioo,  1.  i.  o.  12,  in  tom.  H.  p.  81.  The  oharmoter  of 
Grotius  inclines  me  to  believe  that  he  has  not  substituted  the  Rhine  for  the  Rhone 
(Hist.  Gothorum,  p.  175)  without  the  authority  of  some  Ms.  [The  best  Mss.  have 
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liberal  gift  with  some  ostentation  of  power,  and  without  any  real 
loss  of  revenue  or  dominion.  The  lawful  pretensions  of  Euric 
were  justified  by  ambition  and  success ;  and  the  Gothic  nation 
might  aspire,  under  his  command,  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain  and 
Gaul.  Arles  and  Marseilles  surrendered  to  his  arms;  he  op¬ 
pressed  the  freedom  of  Auvergne ;  and  the  bishop  condescended 
to  purchase  his  recall  from  exile  by  a  tribute  of  just,  but  reluctant, 
praise.  Sidonius  waited  before  the  gates  of  the  palace  among  a 
crowd  of  ambassadors  and  suppliants;  and  their  various  business 
at  the  court  of  Bordeaux  attested  the  power  and  the  renown 
of  the  king  of  the  Visigoths.  The  Heruli  of  the  distant  ocean, 
who  painted  their  naked  bodies  with  its  cerulean  colour,  im¬ 
plored  his  protection ;  and  the  Saxons  respected  the  maritime 
provinces  of  a  prince  who  was  destitute  of  any  naval  force.  The 
tall  Burgundians  submitted  to  his  authority ;  nor  did  he  restore 
the  captive  Franks,  till  he  had  imposed  on  that  fierce  nation  the 
terms  of  an  unequal  peace.  The  Vandals  of  Africa  cultivated 
his  useful  friendship;  and  the  Ostrogoths  of  P&nnonia  were 
supported  by  his  powerful  aid  against  the  oppression  of  the 
neighbouring  Huns.  The  North  (such  are  the  lofty  strains  of 
the  poet)  was  agitated,  or  appeased,  by  the  nod  of  Euric ;  the 
great  king  of  Persia  consulted  the  oracle  of  the  West ;  and  the 
aged  god  of  the  Tiber  was  protected  by  the  swelling  genius  of 
the  Garonne.0  The  fortune  of  nations  has  often  depended  on 
accidents;  and  France  may  ascribe  her  greatness  to  the  pre¬ 
mature  death  of  the  Gothic  king,  at  a  time  when  his  son  Alario 
was  an  helpless  infant,  and  his  adversary  Clovis7  an  ambitious 
and  valiant  youth. 

ciovis, un«  While  Childeric,  the  father  of  Clovis,  lived  an  exile  in  Ger- 

Fnnfcs.^  many,  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  queen  as  well  as 

tsii]  by  the  king  of  the  Thuringians.  After  his  restoration,  Basina 
escaped  from  her  husband’s  bed  to  the  arms  of  her  lover ;  freely 
declaring  that,  if  she  had  known  a  man  wiser,  stronger,  or  more 
beautiful  than  Childeric,  that  man  should  have  been  the  object 

*P o&arov,  but  several  inferior  Mss.  have  J/fuBarov,  which  probably  suggested  to  Gro¬ 
ttos  his  unnecessary  guess  'Pif*oO.] 

•  Sidonius,  1.  viii.  epist.  3,  9,  in  tom.  i.  p.  800.  Jomandes  (de  Rebus  Getide, 
0.  47,  p.  680)  justifies,  in  some  measure,  this  portrait  of  the  Gothic  hero. 

7  I  use  the  familiar  appellation  of  Clovis ,  from  the  Latin  Chlodovechtu,  or 
Chiodovaeus.  But  the  Ch  expresses  only  the  German  aspiration ;  and  the  true  name 
is  not  different  from  Luduin,  or  Lewis  (M6m.  de  l’Aoaddmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom. 
xx.  p.  68). 
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of  her  preference.8  Clovis  was  the  offspring  of  this  voluntary 
onion  ;  and,  when  he  was  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
succeeded,  by  his  father's  death,  to  the  command  of  the  Saiian 
tribe.  The  narrow  limits  of  his  kingdom9  were  confined  to  the 
island  of  the  Batavians,  with  the  ancient  dioceses  of  Tournay 
and  Arras ; 10  and,  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  the  number  of  his 
warriors  could  not  exceed  five  thousand.  The  kindred  tribes  of 
the  Franks,  who  had  seated  themselves  along  the  Belgic  rivers, 
the  Scheld,  the  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Bhine,  were 
governed  by  their  independent  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race ;  [oaa- 
the  equals,  the  allies,  and  sometimes  the  enemies,  of  the  Salic  * 
prince.11  But  the  Germans,  who  obeyed,  in  peace,  the  heredi¬ 
tary  jurisdiction  of  their  chiefs,  were  free  to  follow  the  standard 
of  a  popular  and  victorious  general ;  and  the  superior  merit  of 
Clovis  attracted  the  respect  and  allegiance  of  the  national  con¬ 
federacy.  When  he  first  took  the  field,  he  had  neither  gold  and 
silver  in  his  coffers,  nor  wine  and  corn  in  his  magazines ; 12  but 
be  imitated  the  example  of  Caesar,  who,  in  the  same  country,  had 
acquired  wealth  by  the  sword  and  purchased  soldiers  with  the 
fruits  of  conquest.  After  each  successful  battle  or  expedition,  the 
spools  were  accumulated  in  one  common  mass ;  every  warrior 

9  Greg.  Turon.  L  ii.  o.  12,  in  tom.  i.  p.  168.  Basina  speaks  the  language  of 
Nature  :  Franks,  who  had  seen  her  in  their  youth,  might  oonverse  with  Gregory  in 
their  old  age  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Tours  oould  not  wish  to  defame  the  mother  of  the 
arst  Christian  king.  [The  story  told  by  Gregory  will  not  sustain  criticism  and  has 
all  the  look  of  being  derived  from  a  popular  soug  on  the  birth  of  Chlodwig.  One 
of  the  most  striking  improbabilities  in  it  is  that  on  expelling  Childerio  the  Franks 
flatted  .Egidius  as  their  king.  See  Junghans,  Hist.  Grit,  des  rdgnes  de  Childerich 
ft  de  Chlodoveoh  (trans.  by  G.  Mo  nod),  p.  8-9.  The  differences  between  the 
•eoaunft  of  Gregory  and  those  of  the  later  sources  (the  Chronica  of  Fredegarius  and 
the  Liber  historiae  Francorum)  are  unimportant.  There  is  no  reason  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  name  of  Chlodwig's  mother — Basina  ;  but  her  connexion  with  Basinus  or 
Bisinus,  king  of  the  Thuringians  (who  is  also  historical,  see  Venantius  Fortunatus, 

Vita  Radegundis,  1),  seems  to  be  legendary.  Compare  G.  Kurth's  interesting  analysis 
of  this  story  of  Childerich  youth  in  Histoire  po4tique  des  M4rovingiens,  194  sqg.] 

9  The  Abb6  Dubos  (Hist.  Critique  de  rEtablissement  de  la  Monarchic  Francois 
dans  les  Gaules,  tom.  i.  p.  630-650)  has  the  merit  of  defining  the  primitive  kingdom 
of  Clovis,  and  of  ascertaining  the  genuine  number  of  his  subjects. 

19  Ecolesiam  inoultam  ao  negligentiA  civium  Paganorum  pnetermissam,  veprium 
densitate  oppletam,  Ac.  Vit.  Vedas  ti,  in  tom.  iii.  p.  372  [p.  314,  Krusoh  ed.  minor]. 

This  description  supposes  that  Arras  was  possessed  by  the  Pagans,  many  years  be¬ 
fore  the  baptism  of  Clovis. 

11  [It  haB  been  conjectured  that  the  dominions  of  Chlodwig,  Ragnaohar  (whose 
residence  was  at  Cambrai,  Greg.  2,  42),  and  Chararioh,  corresponded  respectively  to 
Brabant,  Hainault,  and  Flanders  ;  Junghans,  op.  oit.  p.  21.] 

11  Gregory  of  Tours  (l.  v.  o.  1,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  232)  contrasts  the  poverty  of  Clovis 
with  the  wealth  of  his  grandsons.  Tet  Bemigius  (in  tom.  iv.  p.  52)  mentions  his 
paUmas  opts,  as  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  captives. 
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received  his  proportionable  share,  and  the  royal  prerogative  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  equal  regulations  of  military  law.  The  untamed 
spirit  of  the  Barbarians  was  taught  to  acknowledge  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  regular  discipline.11  At  the  annual  review  of  the  month 
of  March,  their  arms  were  diligently  inspected ;  and,  when  they 
traversed  a  peaceful  territory,  they  were  prohibited  from  touching 
a  blade  of  grass.  The  justice  of  Clovis  was  inexorable ;  and  his 
careless  or  disobedient  soldiers  were  punished  with  instant  death. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the  valour  of  a  Frank ;  but  the 
valour  of  Clovis  was  directed  by  cool  and  consummate  prudence.14 
In  all  his  transactions  with  mankind,  he  calculated  the  weight  of 
interest,  of  passion,  and  of  opinion ;  and  his  measures  were  some¬ 
times  adapted  to  the  sanguinary  manners  of  the  Germans,  and 
sometimes  moderated  by  the  milder  genius  of  Borne  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  was  intercepted  in  the  career  of  victory,  Bince  he 
died  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  but  he  had  already  ac¬ 
complished,  in  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  the  establishment  of  the 
French  monarchy  in  Gaul. 

hib  victor?  The  first  exploit  of  Clovis  was  the  defeat  of  Syagrius,  the 

Jjri£i8Tmr  son  of  JDgidius ;  and  the  public  quarrel  might,  on  this  occasion, 

a.d.  48s  ^  iofltuoed  by  private  resentment.  The  glory  of  the  father  still 

insulted  the  Merovingian  race ;  the  power  of  the  son  might  ex¬ 
cite  the  jealous  ambition  of  the  king  of  the  Franks.  Syagrius 
inherited,  as  a  patrimonial  estate,  the  city  and  diocese  of  Sois- 
sons,  the  desolate  remnant  of  the  second  Belgic.  Rheims  and 
Troyes,  Beauvais  and  Amiens,  would  naturally  submit  to  the 
count  or  patrician ; 14  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Western 

18  See  Gregory  (1.  ii.  o.  27,  37,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  175,  181,  182).  The  famous  story 
of  the  vase  of  Soissons  explains  both  the  power  and  the  character  of  Clovis.  As  a 
point  of  controversy,  it  has  been  strangely  tortured  by  Boolainvilliers,  Dnbos,  and 
the  other  political  antiquarians. 

14  The  Duke  of  Nivernois,  a  noble  statesman,  who  has  managed  weighty  and 
delicate  negotiations,  ingeniously  illustrates  (Mdm.  de  l’Aoad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom. 
xx.  p.  147-184)  the  political  system  of  Clovis. 

18  M.  Biet  (in  a  dissertation  which  deserved  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Soissone, 
p.  178-226)  has  accurately  defined  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Syagrins, 
and  his  father  ;  but  he  too  readily  allows  the  slight  evidence  of  Dnbos  (tom.  ii.  p. 
54-57)  to  deprive  him  of  Beauvais  and  Amiens.  [His  kingdom  was  bounaed  by  the 
Somme  (beyond  which  was  the  Salian  territory  under  Chlodwig) ;  by  the  territory 
of  the  Ripuarian  Franks  (on  the  lower  Mosel) ;  by  the  Burgundian  kingdom 
t Auxerre  was  probably  near  the  frontier) ;  and  by  the  Seine.  The  territory  of  the 
Armorioan  federation  between  the  Seine  and  Loire  seems  to  have  been  independent, 
after  the  death  of  JSgidius.  And  in  this  region  isolated  fortresses  may  have  been 
still  in  the  hands  of  Roman  garrisons,  independent  of  the  lord  of  Soissons  (Procop., 
B.  G.  i.  12).  Op.  Junghans,  op.  cit.  p.  23,  24.] 
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empire  he  might  reign  with  the  title,  or  at  least  with  the  autho¬ 
rity,  of  king  of  the  Romans.16  As  a  Roman,  he  had  been 
educated  in  the  liberal  studies  of  rhetoric  and  jurisprudence; 
but  he  was  engaged  by  accident  and  policy  in  the  familiar  use 
of  the  Germanic  idiom.  The  independent  Barbarians  resorted 
to  the  tribunal  of  a  stranger,  who  possessed  the  singular  talent 
of  explaining,  in  their  native  tongue,  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
equity.  The  diligence  and  affability  of  their  judge  rendered 
him  popular,  the  impartial  wisdom  of  his  decrees  obtained  their 
voluntary  obedience,  and  the  reign  of  Syagrius  over  the  Franks 
and  Burgundians  seemed  to  revive  the  original  institution  of 
civil  society.17  In  the  midst  of  these  peaceful  occupations, 
Syagrius  received,  and  boldly  accepted,  the  hostile  defiance  of 
Clovis ;  who  challenged  his  rival  in  the  spirit,  and  almost  in  the 
language,  of  chivalry,  to  appoint  the  day  and  the  field 18  of  battle. 
In  the  time  of  Caesar,  Soissons  would  have  poured  forth  a  body 
of  fifty  thousand  horse;  and  such  an  army  might  have  been 
plentifully  supplied  with  shields,  cuirasses,  and  military  engines, 
from  the  three  arsenals,  or  manufactures  of  the  city.18  But 
the  courage  and  numbers  of  the  Gallic  youth  were  long  since 
exhausted ;  and  the  loose  bands  of  volunteers,  or  mercenaries, 
who  marched  under  the  standard  of  Syagrius,  were  incapable 
of  contending  with  the  national  valour  of  the  Franks.  It  would 
be  ungenerous,  without  some  more  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
strength  and  resources,  to  condemn  the  rapid  flight  of  Syagrius, 
who  escaped,  after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  to  the  distant  court  of 
Toulouse.  The  feeble  minority  of  Alaric  could  not  assist  or 

14 1  may  observe  that  Fredegarius,  in  his  Epitome  oi  Gregory  of  Tours  (tom. 
ii.  p.  398  [o.  15]),  has  prudently  [but  on  what  authority  ?]  substituted  the  name  of 
Patricias  [Romano rum  patrioius]  for  the  inoredible  title  of  Rex  Romanorum.  [This 
description  given  by  Gregory  (ii.  27)  expresses  very  well  the  actual  position  of  Sya¬ 
grius  in  northern  Gaul.  Syagrius  had  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  official  title  in 
the  Empire  (like  his  father's  post  of  magister  militum).] 

17Sidonius  (1.  v.  epist.  5,  in  tom.  i.  p.  794),  who  styles  him  the  Solon,  the 
Amphion  of  the  Barbarians,  addresses  this  imaginary  king  in  the  tone  of  friendship 
and  equality.  From  such  offices  of  arbitration,  the  crafty  Dejooes  had  raised  him¬ 
self  to  the  throne  of  the  Modes  (Herodot.  1.  i.  o.  96-100). 

18  Gampnm  sibi  pneparari  jus  sit.  M.  Biet  (p.  226-251)  has  diligently  ascertained 
this  held  of  battle,  at  Nogent,  a  Benedictine  abbey,  about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of 
Soissons.  The  ground  was  marked  by  a  circle  of  Pagan  sepulchres ;  and  Olovis 
bestowed  the  adjaoent  lands  of  Leuilly  and  Gouoy  on  the  church  of  Rheims. 

19  See  Csssar,  Comment,  de  Bell.  Gallio.  ii.  4,  in  tom.  i.  p.  220,  and  the  Notitin, 
tom.  i.  p  126.  The  three  Fabricae  of  Soissons  were,  Sctdaria,  Balistaria ,  and 
Clibanaria.  The  last  supplied  the  complete  armour  of  the  heavy  cuirassiers. 
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protect  an  unfortunate  fugitive ;  the  pusillanimous 20  Goths  were 
intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  Clovis ;  and  the  Boman  king,  after 
a  short  confinement,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner.  The  Belgic  cities  surrendered  to  the  king  of  the  Franks ; 21 
and  his  dominions  were  enlarged  towards  the  East  by  the  ample 
diocese  of  Tongres,22  which  Clovis  subdued  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign. 

Dtfeatuid  The  name  of  the  Alemanni  has  been  absurdly  derived  from 
of  the  Aie-  their  imaginary  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman  lake.22 
a?d.  49#  That  fortunate  district,  from  the  lake  to  Avenche  and  Mount 
Jura,  was  occupied  by  the  Burgundians.24  The  northern  parts 
of  Helvetia  had  indeed  been  subdued  by  the  ferocious  Ale¬ 
manni,  who  destroyed  with  their  own  hands  the  fruits  of  their 
conquest.  A  province,  improved  and  adorned  by  the  arts  of 
Borne,  was  again  reduced  to  a  savage  wilderness;  and  some 
vestige  of  the  stately  Vindonissa  may  still  be  discovered  in  the 
fertile  and  populous  valley  of  the  Aar.26  From  the  source  of 

90  The  epithet  must  be  oonfined  to  the  oiroumst&noes ;  and  history  cannot  justify 
the  French  prejudice  of  Gregory  (L  ii.  o.  37,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  175),  ut  Gothorum  paver* 
mos  est. 

91  [Gregory  tells  of  the  siege  of  Rheims  after  the  viotory  over  Syagrius.  That 
victory  extended  the  dominion  of  Ohlodwig  to  the  Seine ;  in  the  following  years  he 
advanced  by  degrees  to  the  Loire.  This  progress,  indicated  in  the  Liber  historiae 
Franoorum  by  the  words  usque  Ligere  fluvio  occupavit  (o.  14),  is  not  dearly  marked 
in  earlier  sources  (Gregory  passes  it  over),  but  it  oan  be  traced  in  the  story  told  by 
Procopius  fB.  G.  i.  12)  of  the  dealings  between  the  Franks  and  the  Arboruchi  (who 
are  oertainly  the  Armorioi) ;  in  the  siege  of  Paris  in  the  Vita  Oenovefae ;  and  in 
the  unsuooessful  siege  of  Nantes  in  Gregory’s  De  Gloria  Martyrtm ,  i.  60.  Gibbon 
plaoes  this  advance  after  a.d.  496  ;  see  below.] 

99  Dubos  has  satisfied  me  (tom.  i.  p.  277-286)  that  Gregory  of  Tours,  his  tran¬ 
scribers,  or  his  readers,  have  repeatedly  confounded  the  German  kingdom  of 
Thuringia ,  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  Gallic  city  of  Tongria  on  the  Meuse,  which 
was  more  anciently  the  country  of  the  Eburones  and  more  recently  the  diocese  of 
Liege.  [Thoringis  bellum  intulit,  Greg.  ii.  27.  The  facts  of  the  situation  show  that 
Gregory  applied  Thoringi  and  Thoringia  to  a  people  and  land  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  Waits  and  others  have  supposed  that  it  was  near  the  sea  and  the  river 
Wahal.  Kurth  (op.  cit.  113  sqq.)  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  Dubos. 
He  thinks  that  Toringi  was  the  genuine  form  of  the  name  and  Tongri  a  Latin 
metathesis.] 

93  Populi  habitantes  juxta  Lemannum  lacum,  Alemanni  diountur.  Senrius, 
ad  Virgil  Georgic.  iv.  278.  Dom  Bouquet  (tom.  i.  p.  817)  has  only  alleged  the 
more  recent  and  corrupt  text  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 

94  Gregory  of  Tours  sends  St.  Lupicinus  inter  ilia  Jurensis  deserti  secrets, 
quae,  inter  Burgundiam  Alamanniamque  sita,  Aventic©  adjacent  civitati,  in  tom.  i.  p. 
648.  M.  de  Watteville  (Hist,  de  la  Confederation  Helvetique,  tom.  i.  p.  9,  10)  hM 
accurately  defined  the  Helvetian  limits  of  the  duchy  of  Alemannia  and  the  Trans- 
jurane  Burgundy.  They  were  commensurate  with  the  dioceses  of  Constance  and 
Avenche,  or  Lausanne,  and  are  still  discriminated,  in  Modern  Switzerland,  by  the 
use  of  the  German  or  Frenoh  language. 

96  See  Guilliman  de  Rebus  Helvetids,  1.  i.  o.  8,  p.  11, 12.  Within  the  andent 
walls  of  Vindonissa,  the  castle  of  Habsburg,  the  abbey  of  Kdnigsfeld,  and  the 
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the  Rhine  to  its  conflux  with  the  Main  and  the  Moselle,  the 
formidable  swarms  of  the  Alemanni  commanded  either  side  of 
the  river,  by  the  right  of  ancient  possession  or  recent  victory. 
They  had  spread  themselves  into  Gaul,  over  the  modern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  and  their  bold  invasion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cologne  summoned  the  Salic  prince  to  the  defence 
of  his  Ripuarian  allies.  Clovis  encountered  the  invaders  of 
Gaol  in  the  plain  of  Tolbiac,  about  twenty-four  miles  from 
Cologne;*  and  the  two  fiercest  nations  of  Germany  were 
mutually  animated  by  the  memory  of  past  exploits  and  the 
prospect  of  future  greatness.  The  Franks,  after  an  obstinate 
straggle,  gave  way;  and  the  Alemanni,  raising  a  shout  of 
victory,  impetuously  pressed  their  retreat.  But  the  battle  was 
restored  by  the  valour,  the  conduct,  and  perhaps  by  the  piety,  of 
Clovis ;  and  the  event  of  the  bloody  day  decided  for  ever  the 
alternative  of  empire  or  servitude.  The  last  king  of  the 
Alemanni  was  slain  in  the  field,  and  his  people  was  slaughtered 
and  pursued,  till  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  yielded  to  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Without  discipline  it  was  impossible 
lor  them  to  rally;  they  had  contemptuously  demolished  the 
walls  and  fortifications  which  might  have  protected  their 
distress ;  and  they  were  followed  into  the  heart  of  their  forests 
by  an  enemy,  not  less  active  or  intrepid  than  themselves.  The 
great  Theodoric  congratulated  the  victory  of  Clovis,  whose 
sister  Albofleda  the  king  of  Italy  had  lately  married;  but  he 
mildly  interceded  with  his  brother  in  favour  of  the  suppliants 
and  fugitives  who  had  implored  his  protection.  The  Gallic  terri¬ 
tories,  which  were  possessed  by  the  Alemanni,  became  the 
prize  of  their  conqueror ;  and  the  haughty  nation,  invincible  or 

town  of  Brook  [Bragg],  have  saooessively  arisen.  The  philosophio  traveller  may 
compare  the  monuments  of  Roman  conquest,  of  feudal  or  Austrian  tyranny,  of 
monkish  superstition,  and  of  industrious  freedom.  If  he  be  truly  a  philosopher 
he  will  applaud  the  merit  and  happiness  of  his  own  times. 

*•  [Gregory  does  not  mark  the  plaoe  of  the  battle  ;  and  Tolbiacnm  (Zhlpieh)  is 
a  false  inference  from  another  passage  (ii.  87),  where  Sigibert,  king  of  the  Ripnaiian 
Franks,  is  said  to  have  been  wounded  in  the  knee,  fighting  against  the  Al&manni 
apud  Tulbiac&nse  oppidum.  That  this  was  the  battle  in  whioh  Alamannia  was 
overthrown  is  a  pure  assumption.  The  Vita  8cti  Vedasti  (Acta  Sot.  Feb.  6)  points 
in  another  direction,  to  the  Upper  Rhine;  the  battle  being  brought  on  by  the 
attempt  of  Chlodwig  to  pasB  that  river.  After  his  victory  he  returns  to  Rheims,  by 
Toni  (Tullum)  and  the  oourse  of  the  Aisne  (Axona).  Another  source  represents 
him  returning  by  Joine  (Juviniaonxn).  There  is  no  evidenoe  that  Chlodwig  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  battle  of  Tolbiacnm  between  the  Alamanni  and  the 
Ripoarian*.] 

tol  nr. — S 
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rebellious  to  the  arms  of  Borne,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Merovingian  kings,  who  graciously  permitted  them  to 
enjoy  their  peculiar  manners  and  institutions,  under  the 
government  of  official,  and,  at  length,  of  hereditary,  dukes. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  Western  provinces,  the  Franks  alone 
maintained  their  ancient  habitations  beyond  the  Bhine.  They 
gradually  subdued  and  civilised  the  exhausted  countries,  as  far 
as  the  Elbe  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia ;  and  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  secured  by  the  obedience  of  Germany.27 
conversion  Till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  Clovis  continued  to 
*fi£ ’SSs*'  worship  the  gods  of  his  ancestors.*8  His  disbelief,  or'  rather 
disregard,  of  Christianity  might  encourage  him  to  pillage  with 
less  remorse  the  churches  of  an  hostile  territory;  but  his 
subjects  of  Gaul  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship, 
and  the  bishops  entertained  a  more  favourable  hope  of  the 
idolater  than  of  the  heretics.  The  Merovingian  prince  had  con* 
ic.  a.d.  tracted  a  fortunate  alliance  with  the  fair  Clotilda,  the  niece 
49M]  the  i^g  0f  Burgundy,  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  Arian  court, 

was  educated  in  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  It  was 
her  interest,  as  well  as  her  duty,  to  achieve  the  conversion**  of 
a  Pagan  husband ;  and  Clovis  insensibly  listened  to  the  voice 
of  love  and  religion.  He  consented  (perhaps  such  terms  had 
been  previously  stipulated)  to  the  baptism  of  his  eldest  son; 
and,  though  the  sudden  death  of  the  infant  excited  some  super- 


87  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  80,  87,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  176, 177, 182),  the  Gesta  Fran- 
oorum  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  551),  and  the  epistle  of  Theodorio  (Cassiodor.  Variar.  1.  ii.  e. 
41,  in  tom.  iv.  p.  4)  represent  the  defeat  of  the  Alemanni.  Some  of  their  tribee 
settled  in  Rhatia,  under  the  protection  of  Theodorio ;  whose  sucoessors  ceded  the 
colony  and  their  country  to  the  grandson  of  Clovis.  [This  is  probably  the  true 
view ;  and  we  must  prefer  it  to  the  theories  that  part  of  Alamannia  remained  inde¬ 
pendent,  or  w»b  annexed  by  Theodorio  the  Ostrogoth.  For  his  treatment  of  the 
fugitive  Alamanni,  see  also  Ennodius,  Panegyrious,  c.  xv.  p.  212,  ed.  Vogel] 
The  state  of  the  Alemanni  under  the  Merovingian  kings  may  be  seen  in  Masoou 
(Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  xi.  8,  &o.  Annotation  xxxvi.)  and  Guilliman  (de 
Reb.  Helvet.  1.  ii.  c.  10-12,  p.  72-80). 

88  Clotilda,  or  rather  Gregory,  supposes  that  Clovis  worshipped  the  gods  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  fact  is  incredible,  and  the  mistake  only  shews  how  com¬ 
pletely,  in  less  than  a  century,  the  national  religion  of  the  Franks  had  been 
abolished,  and  even  forgotten. 

**  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  the  marriage  and  conversion  of  Clovis  (L  ii.  c.  28-81, 
in  tom.  ii.  p.  175-178).  Even  Fredegarius,  or  the  nameless  Epitomizer  (in  tom.  ii. 
p.  898-400),  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Franoorum  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  548-552),  and  Aimoin 
himself  (1.  i.  c.  18,  in  tom.  iii.  p.  87-40)  may  be  heard  without  disdain.  Tradition 
might  long  preserve  some  curious  circumstances  of  these  important  transactions. 
[On  these  later  aooounts  see  Fauriel,  Histoire  de  la  Gaule  Meridionals,  ii.  498  $qq.9 
and  Junghans,  op.  dt.  p.  51-54.] 
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stitioas  fears,  he  was  persuaded,  a  second  time,  to  repeat  the 
dangerous  experiment.  In  the  distress  of  the  battle  of  Tolbiac, 

Clovis  loudly  invoked  the  god  of  Clotilda  and  the  Christians ; 
and  victory  disposed  him  to  hear,  with  respectful  gratitude,  the 
eloquent  *°  Remigius,®1  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  forcibly  displayed 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  advantages  of  his  conversion.  The 
king  declared  himself  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
faith ;  and  the  political  reasons  which  might  have  suspended 
his  public  profession  were  removed  by  the  devout  or  loyal  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  Franks,  who  showed  themselves  alike  pre¬ 
pared  to  follow  their  heroic  leader  to  the  field  of  battle  or  to 
the  baptismal  font.  The  important  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  with  every  circumstance  of  magnifi-ton  Ohrist- 
cence  and  solemnity  that  could  impress  an  awful  sense  of  re- maB  Dayl 
ligion  on  the  minds  of  its  rude  proselytes.®2  The  new  Constan- 

90  A  traveller  who  returned  from  Rheims  to  Anvergne  had  stolen  a  copy  of  his 
Declamations  from  the  secretary  or  bookseller  of  the  modest  archbishop  (Sidomus 
Apollinar.  1.  ix.  epist.  7).  Four  epistles  of  Remigius,  whioh  are  still  extant  (in  tom. 
iv.  p.  51,  52,  53),  do  not  correspond  with  the  splendid  praise  of  Sidonius. 

91  Hincmar,  one  of  the  successors  of  Remigius  (a.d.  845-882),  has  composed 
his  life  (in  tom.  iii.  p.  373-380  [Migne,  vol.  oxxv.  p.  1128  sgg.]).  The  authority  of 
ancient  Mss.  of  the  ohurch  of  Rheims  might  inspire  some  confidence,  whioh  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  however,  by  the  selfish  and  audacious  fictions  of  Hincmar.  It  is  remarkable 
enough  that  Remigius,  who  was  consecrated  at  the  age  of  twenty -two  (a.d.  457), 
filled  the  episoopal  chair  seventy-four  years  (Pagi  Critica,  in  Baron,  tom.  ii.  p. 

384,  572).  [Gregory  of  Tours  used  a  liber  vitae  of  Remigius  (ii.  39),  which  Life 
was  doubtless  also  used  by  Venantius  Fortunatus  and  afterwards  by  Hincmar.] 

**  A  vial  (the  Saitite  Ampoulle)  of  holy,  or  rather  celestial,  oil,  was  brought 
down  by  a  white  dove,  for  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  and  it  is  still  used,  and  renewed, 
in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France.  Hincmar  (he  aspired  to  the  primaoy  of 
Gaol)  is  the  first  author  of  this  fable  (in  tom.  iii.  p.  377),  whose  slight  foundations 
the  Abb6  de  Vertot  (M6moires  de  PAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  ii.  p.  619-633) 
baa  undermined,  with  profound  respect  and  consummate  dexterity.  [Besides  the 
narrative  of  Gregory,  there  is  a  still  earlier  source  for  the  baptism  of  Chlodwig — 
a  contemporary  letter  addressed  to  Chlodwig  by  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna  (Vienne), 
who  supplies  the  date  (Christmas  Day),  which  is  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the 
**  severity  of  winter  ”  in  a  letter  of  Remigius  (ap.  Bouquet,  iv.  51).  AvituB  also 
mentions  the  presence  of  a  number  of  bishops  at  the  oeremony ;  he  was  invited 
himself,  and  this  letter  (ed.  Peiper,  75  sq.)  excuses  his  absence.  His  description  of 
Chlodwig  bowing  his  terrible  head  before  the  servants  of  God  (cum  se  Dei  servis  in- 
fiocteret  timendum  gentibus  caput)  sounds  like  an  allusion  to  the  words  which  Gregory 
pate  in  the  mouth  of  Remigius  :  mitis  depone  colla,  Si  camber.  The  place  of  the 
baptism  was  not  Rheims,  but  Tours.  This  has  been  made  certain  by  B.  Krusch. 

We  have  an  older  source  than  Gregory,  Nicetius  of  Trier,  who  states  that  the  king 
aame  ad  domni  Martini  limina  and  was  baptised  there  (M.  G.  H.,  Epp.  iii.  1221. 

This  can  only  mean  the  famous  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  Now  there  is 
evidence  whioh  suggests  that  Tours  may  have  been  conquered  by  the  Franks 
before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century ;  Bordeaux  was  captured  by  them  in  a.d.  498 
(see  W.  Levison,  Zur  Geschiohte  des  Frankenkdnigs  Chlodoweoh  in  Jahrb.  des  Vereins 
von  Alterthumsfreunden  im  Rheinlande,  103,  42  sqq.).  The  account  of  Gregory 
is  in  any  case  erroneous,  and  the  baptism  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Alamannic 
victory.  See  Krusch,  preface  to  Vita  Vedastis,  ed.  minor.] 
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tine  was  immediately  baptized,  with  three  thousand  of  his  war¬ 
like  subjects ;  and  their  example  was  imitated  by  the  remainder 
of  the  gentle  Barbarians,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  victorious 
prelate,  adored  the  cross  which  they  had  burnt,  and  burnt  the 
idols  which  they  had  formerly  adored.*®  The  mind  of  Clovis 
was  susceptible  of  transient  fervour :  he  was  exasperated  by 
the  pathetic  tale  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  weighing  the  salutary  oonaequences  of  that  mysteri¬ 
ous  sacrifice,  he  exclaimed,  with  indiscreet  fury,  «  Had  I  been 
present  at  the  head  of  my  valiant  Franks,  I  would  have 
revenged  his  injuries  ”.**  But  the  savage  conqueror  of  Gaul 
was  incapable  of  examining  the  proofs  of  a  religion  which 
depends  on  the  laborious  investigation  of  historic  evidence  and 
speculative  theology.  He  was  still  more  incapable  of  feeling 
the  mild  influence  of  the  gospel,  which  persuades  and  purifies 
the  heart  of  a  genuine  convert.  His  ambitious  reign  was  a 
perpetual  violation  of  moral  and  Christian  duties;  his  hands 
were  stained  with  blood,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ;  and,  as 
soon  as  Clovis  had  dismissed  a  synod  of  the  Gallican  church, 
he  calmly  assassinated  all  the  princes  of  the  Merovingian 
race.*6  Yet  the  king  of  the  Franks  might  sincerely  worship 
the  Christian  God,  as  a  Being  more  excellent  and  powerful 
than  his  national  deities ;  and  the  signal  deliverance  and 
victory  of  Tolbiac  encouraged  Clovis  to  confide  in  the  future 
protection  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Martin,  the  most  popular 
of  the  saints,  had  filled  the  Western  world  with  the  fame  of 
those  miracles  which  were  incessantly  performed  at  his  holy 
sepulchre  of  Tours.  His  visible  or  invisible  aid  promoted  the 
cause  of  a  liberal  and  orthodox  prince ;  and  the  profane  remark 
of  Clovis  himself  that  St.  Martin  was  an  expensive  friend M 

88  Mitis  depone  oolla,  Sio&mber :  adora  quod  inoendisti,  inoende  quod  adoraati. 
Greg.  Turon.  L  ii.  o.  81,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  177.  [  “  Gentle  barbarian  ”  is  misleading  ; 
lor  mUia  is  predicate.  It  is  certain  that  all  the  Frank  nation  was  not  converted 
to  Christianity  along  with  their  king.  See  Jungh&ns,  op.  cit.  p.  60-62.] 

84  Si  ego  ibidem  oum  Francis  meis  fuissem,  injuries  ejus  vindioassem.  This 
rash  expression,  which  Gregory  has  prudently  concealed,  is  celebrated  by  Frede- 
garius  (E  pi  tom.  o.  21,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  400),  Aimoin  (1.  i.  o.  16,  in  tom.  iii.  p.  401, 
and  the  Chroniques  de  St.  Denys  (L  i.  o.  20,  in  tom.  iii.  p.  171)  as  an  admirable 
effusion  of  Christian  zeal. 

85  Gregory  (1.  ii.  o.  40-48,  in  tom.  i L  p.  188-1851,  alter  coolly  relating  the  re¬ 
peated  crimes,  and  affected  remorse,  ol  Clovis,  concludes,  perhaps  undeaignedly,  with 
a  lesson  which  ambition  will  never  hear  :  14  His  ita  transacts  .  .  .  obiit  ”. 

36  Alter  the  Gothic  victory,  Clovis  made  rioh  offerings  to  St.  Martin  ol  Tours. 
He  wished  to  redeem  his  war-horse  by  the  gilt  ol  one  hundred  pieces  ol  gold  ;  but 
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need  not  be  interpreted  as  the  symptom  of  any  permanent, 
or  rational,  scepticism.  But  earth,  as  well  as  heaven,  rejoiced 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Franks.  On  the  memorable  day  when 
Clovis  ascended  from  the  baptismal  font,  he  alone,  in  the 
Christian  world,  deserved  the  name  and  prerogatives  of  a 
Catholic  king.  The  emperor  Anastasias  entertained  some 
dangerous  errors  concerning  the  nature  of  the  divine  incar¬ 
nation  ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaol 
were  involved  in  the  Arian  heresy.  The  eldest,  or  rather  the 
only,  son  of  the  church  was  acknowledged  by  the  clergy  as 
their  lawful  sovereign,  or  glorious  deliverer;  and  the  arms 
of  Clovis  were  strenuously  supported  by  the  zeal  and  favour  of 
the  Catholic  faction.17 

Under  the  Boman  empire,  the  wealth  and  jurisdiction  ofsnbmtaion 
the  bishops,  their  sacred  character,  and  perpetual  office,  their  Armori 
numerous  dependents,  popular  eloquence,  and  provincial  as-  »h*  Bomu 
semblies  had  rendered  them  always  respectable,  and  sometimes  a.d.487,*c. 
dangerous.  Their  influence  was  augmented  with  the  progress 
of  superstition,  and  the  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy 
may,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the  firm  alliance  of  an 
hundred  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  discontented,  or  independ¬ 
ent,  cities  of  Gaul.  The  slight  foundations  of  the  Armorican 
republic  had  been  repeatedly  shaken,  or  overthrown ; 88  but  the 
same  people  still  guarded  their  domestic  freedom;  asserted  the 
dignity  of  the  Boman  name ;  and  bravely  resisted  the  predatory 
inroads  and  regular  attacks  of  Clovis,  who  laboured  to  extend 
his  conquests  from  the  Seine  to  the  Loire.  Their  successful 
opposition  introduced  an  equal  and  honourable  union.  The 
Franks  esteemed  the  valour  of  the  Armoricans,”  and  the 

the  enchanted  steed  could  not  move  from  the  stable  till  the  price  of  his  redemption 
had  been  doubled.  This  miracle  provoked  the  king  to  exclaim,  Vere  B.  Martinas 
mk  bonus  in  auxilio,  sed  earns  in  negotio  (Gesta  Franoorum,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  554, 

665). 

17  See  the  epistle  from  pope  Anastasias  to  the  royal  convert  (in  tom.  iv.  p.  50 
51).  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  addressed  Clovis  on  the  same  subject  (p.  49),  and 
many  of  the  Latin  bishops  would  assure  him  of  their  joy  and  attachment. 

99  [Gibbon  is  reproducing  Kvra0a\6rras,  the  reading  in  the  old  texts  of  Prooopius 
which  rested  on  inferior  Mss. ;  the  true  reading  of  the  best  Mss.  is  n*Ta0aA6rras% 

**  having  ohanged,”  which  appears  in  the  new  texts  of  Comparetti  and  Haury.] 

*•  Instead  of  the  *Ap06pvxot ,  an  unknown  people,  who  now  appear  in  the  text  of 
Prooopius,  Hadrian  de  Valois  has  restored  the  proper  name  of  the  'Apptpvxot ; 
and  this  easy  correction  has  been  almost  universally  approved.  [The  best  Mss. 
have  'Kp&Spuxoi,  and  we  may  hesitate  to  acquit  Prooopius  of  this  oorrupt  form  ; 
yet  in  Mas.  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  p  and  0  are  easily  oonfounded.]  Yet  an 
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Armoricans  were  reconciled  by  the  religion  of  the  Franks.  The 
military  force  which  had  been  stationed  for  the  defence  of  Gaol 
consisted  of  one  hundred  different  bands  of  cavalry  or  infantry ; 
and  these  troops,  while  they  assumed  the  title  and  privileges  of 
Roman  soldiers,  were  renewed  by  an  incessant  supply  of  the 
Barbarian  youth.  The  extreme  fortifications,  and  scattered 
fragments,  of  the  empire  were  still  defended  by  their  hopeless 
courage.  But  their  retreat  was  intercepted,  and  their  com¬ 
munication  was  impracticable:  they  were  abandoned  by  the 
Greek  princes  of  Constantinople,  and  they  piously  disclaimed 
all  connexion  with  the  Arian  usurpers  of  Gaul.  They  accepted, 
without  shame  or  reluctance,  the  generous  capitulation,  which 
was  proposed  by  a  Catholic  hero;  and  this  spurious,  or  legiti¬ 
mate,  progeny  of  the  Roman  legions  was  distinguished  in  the 
succeeding  age  by  their  arms,  their  ensigns,  and  their  peculiar 
dress  and  institutions.  But  the  national  strength  was  increased 
by  these  powerful  and  voluntary  accessions ;  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  kingdoms  dreaded  the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  the 
Franks.  The  reduction  of  the  Northern  provinces  of  Gaul, 
instead  of  being  decided  by  the  chance  of  a  single  combat, 
appears  to  have  been  slowly  effected  by  the  gradual  operation 
of  war  and  treaty;  and  Clovis  acquired  each  object  of  his 
ambition  by  such  efforts,  or  such  concessions,  as  were  adequate 
to  its  real  value.  His  savage  character  and  the  virtues  of 
Henry  IY.  suggest  the  most  opposite  ideas  of  human  nature ; 
yet  some  resemblance  may  be  found  in  the  situation  of  two 
princes,  who  conquered  France  by  their  valour,  their  policy, 
and  the  merits  of  a  seasonable  conversion.40 

The  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  which  was  defined  by  the 
course  of  two  Gallic  rivers,  the  Sadne  and  the  Rhone,  extended 
from  the  forest  of  Yosges  to  the  Alps  and  the  sea  of  Mar¬ 
seilles.41  The  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  Gundobald.  That 


unprejudiced  reader  would  naturally  suppose  that  Procopius  means  to  describe  a 
tribe  of  Germans  in  the  alliance  of  Rome  ;  and  not  a  confederacy  of  Gallic  cities, 
which  had  revolted  from  the  empire.  [See  above,  note  15.] 

This  important  digression  of  Procopius  (de  BelL  Gothic,  L  i.  e.  12,  in  tom.  ii. 
p.  39-361  illustrates  the  origin  of  the  French  monarchy.  Tel  I  must  observe,  1. 
That  the  Greek  historian  betrays  an  inexcusable  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the 
West.  3.  That  these  treaties  and  privileges,  which  should  leave  some  lasting  traces, 
are  totally  invisible  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  Salic  laws,  die. 

41  IWnum  circa  Rhodanum  aut  Ararim  cum  provineii  M&seiliensi  retime  bant. 
Greg.  Turvm.  1.  ii.  c.  33.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  ITS.  The  province  of  Marseille*  aa  far  as 
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valiant  and  ambitions  prince  had  reduced  the  number  of  royal 
candidates  by  the  death  of  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  the 
father  of  Clotilda ; 43  bnt  his  imperfect  prudence  still  permitted 
Godegesil,  the  youngest  of  his  brothers,  to  possess  the  dependent 
principality  of  Geneva.43  The  Arian  monarch  was  justly 
alarmed  by  the  satisfaction,  and  the  hopes,  which  seemed  to 
animate  his  clergy  and  people  after  the  conversion  of  Clovis; 
and  Gundobald  convened  at  Lyons  an  assembly  of  his  bishops, 
to  reconcile,  if  it  were  possible,  their  religious  and  political  dis¬ 
contents.  A  vain  conference  was  agitated  between  the  two 
factions.  The  Arians  upbraided  the  Catholics  with  the  worship 
of  three  Gods ;  toe  Catholics  defended  their  cause  by  theological 
distinctions ;  and  the  usual  arguments,  objections,  and  replies 
were  reverberated  with  obstinate  clamour,  till  the  king  revealed 
his  Becret  apprehensions,  by  an  abrupt  but  decisive  question, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  orthodox  bishops:  “If  you  truly 
profess  the  Christian  religion,  why  do  you  not  restrain  toe  king 
of  toe  Franks  ?  He  has  declared  war  against  me,  and  forms 
alliances  with  my  enemies  for  my  destruction.  A  sanguinary 
and  covetous  mind  is  not  toe  symptom  of  a  sincere  conversion : 
let  him  shew  his  faith  by  his  works.”  The  answer  of  A vitus, 
bishop  of  Vienna,  who  spoke  in  toe  name  of  his  brethren,  was 
delivered  with  the  voice  and  countenance  of  an  angel:  “We 
are  ignorant  of  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  king  of  toe 
Franks ;  but  we  are  taught  by  scripture  that  toe  kingdoms 
which  abandon  the  divine  law  are  frequently  subverted  ;  and 
that  enemies  will  arise  on  every  side  against  those  who  have 
made  God  their  enemy.  Return,  with  toy  people,  to  toe  law 
of  God,  and  he  will  give  peace  and  security  to  toy  dominions.” 
The  king  of  Burgundy,  who  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the 

the  Durance,  was  afterwards  oeded  to  the  Ostrogoths;  and  the  signatures  of 
twenty- five  bishops  are  supposed  to  represent  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  a.d.  619 
(Condi.  Epaon.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  104,  106).  Yet  I  would  except  Vindonissa.  The 
bishop  who  lived  under  the  Pagan  Alemanni  would  naturally  resort  to  the  synods 
of  the  next  Christian  kingdom.  Masoou  (in  his  four  first  annotations)  has  ex¬ 
plained  many  oi  room  stances  relative  to  the  Burgundian  monarchy.  [Marseilles 
and  Arles  seem  to  have  been  Burgundian  in  499.] 

41  Masoou  (Hist,  of  the  Germans,  xi.  10),  who  very  reasonably  distrusts  the 
testimony  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  has  produced  a  passage  from  Avitus  (epist.  v.)  to 
prove  that  Gundobald  affected  to  deplore  the  tragic  event  whioh  his  subjects 
affected  to  applaud. 

43  [See  Vita  Epiphanii,  in  Bouquet,  iii.  871,  in  Vogel,  p.  106.  The  residenoe 
of  Gnndobad  was  Lyons.] 
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condition  which  the  Catholics  considered  as  essential  to  the 
treaty,  delayed  and  dismissed  the  ecclesiastical  conference; 
after  reproaching  his  bishops,  that  Clovis,  their  friend  and 
proselyte,  had  privately  tempted  the  allegiance  of  his  brother.4* 
victory  oi  The  allegiance  of  his  brother  was  already  seduced ;  and  the 
a.d.  boo  obedience  of  Godegesil,  who  joined  the  royal  standard  with 
the  troops  of  Geneva,  more  effectually  promoted  the  success  of 
the  conspiracy.  While  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  contended 
with  equal  valour,  his  seasonable  desertion  decided  the  event 
of  the  battle ;  and,  as  Gundobald  was  faintly  supported  by  the 
disaffected  Gauls,  he  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Clovis,  and  hastily 
retreated  from  the  field,  which  appears  to  have  been  situate 
between  Langres  and  Dijon.  He  distrusted  the  strength  of 
(Divio)  Dijon,  a  quadrangular  fortress,  encompassed  by  two  rivers,  and 
by  a  wall  thirty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  thick,  with  four  gates, 
and  thirty-three  towers ; 44  he  abandoned  to  the  pursuit  of 
Clovis  the  important  cities  of  Lyons  and  Vienna ;  and  Gundo- 
(Avenio)  bald  still  fled  with  precipitation,  till  he  had  reached  Avignon, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  field 
of  battle.  A  long  siege,  and  an  artful  negotiation,  admonished 
the  king  of  the  Franks  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  his  enter¬ 
prise.  He  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  Burgundian  prince,  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  pardon  and  reward  his  brother’s  treachery,  and 
proudly  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  with  the  spoils  and 
captives  of  the  southern  provinces.  This  splendid  triumph 
was  soon  clouded  by  the  intelligence  that  Gundobald  had  vio¬ 
lated  his  recent  obligations,  and  that  the  unfortunate  Godegesil, 
who  was  left  at  Vienna  with  a  garrison  of  five  thousand 
Franks,44  had  been  besieged,  surprised,  and  massacred  by  his 

44  See  the  original  conference  (in  [Bouquet],  tom.  iv.  p.  99-102).  A  vitas,  the 
principal  actor,  and  probably  the  secretary  of  the  meeting,  was  bishop  of  Vienna. 
[The  acts  of  this  oonferenoe,  known  as  the  Collatio  Episcoporum ,  have  been  proved 
to  be  a  forgery  by  J.  Havet.]  A  short  account  of  his  person  and  works  may  be  fonnd 
in  Dupin  (Bibliothfcque  EocMsiastique,  tom.  v.  p.  5-10).  [It  has  been  shown  by 
Junghans  that  in  making  war  Chlodwig  relied  on  a  party  in  Northern  Burgundy 
which  was  favourable  to  the  Franks.  Cp.  op.  oit.  p.  76.] 

46  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  iii.  o.  19,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  197)  indulges  his  genius,  or 
rather  transcribes  some  more  eloquent  writer,  in  the  description  of  Dijon,  a  castle, 
which  already  deserved  the  title  of  a  city.  It  depended  on  the  bishops  of  Langres 
till  the  twelfth  century,  and  afterwards  became  the  oapital  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy. 
Longuerue,  Description  de  la  Franoe,  part  i.  p.  280. 

48  The  Epitomizer  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  401)  has  supplied  this 
number  of  Franks ;  but  he  rashly  supposes  that  they  were  cut  in  pieces  by  Gundo¬ 
bald.  The  prudent  Burgundians  spared  the  soldiers  of  Clovis,  and  sent  these 
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inhuman  brother.  Such  an  outrage  might  have  exasperated  the 
patience  of  the  most  peaceful  sovereign ;  yet  the  conqueror  of 
Gaul  dissembled  the  injury,  released  the  tribute,  and  accepted 
the  alliance  and  military  service  of  the  king  of  Burgundy. 

Clovis  no  longer  possessed  these  advantages  which  had  assured 
the  success  of  the  preceding  war ;  and  his  rival,  instructed  by 
adversity,  had  found  new  resources  in  the  affections  of  his 
people.  The  Gauls  or  Romans  applauded  the  mild  and  im¬ 
partial  laws  of  Gundobald,  which  almost  raised  them  to  the 
same  level  with  their  conquerors.  The  bishops  were  reconciled 
and  flattered  by  the  hopes,  which  he  artfully  suggested,  of  his 
approaching  conversion;  and,  though  he  eluded  their  accom¬ 
plishment  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  his  moderation 
secured  the  peace,  and  suspended  the  ruin,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy.41 

I  am  impatient  to  pursue  the  final  ruin  of  that  kingdom,  m»i  con- 
which  was  accomplished  under  the  reign  of  Sigismond,  theBaJjpmdr 
son  of  Gundobald.  The  Catholic  Sigismond  has  acquired  the  Fnniu. 
honours  of  a  saint  and  martyr ; 48  but  the  hands  of  the  royal  cm) 
saint  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  innocent  son,  whom 
he  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  resentment  of  a 
stepmother.  He  soon  discovered  his  error,  and  bewailed  the 
irreparable  loss.  While  8igismond  embraced  the  corpse  of 
the  unfortunate  youth,  he  received  a  severe  admonition  from 
one  of  his  attendants :  <<  It  is  not  his  situation,  O  king !  it  is 
thine  which  deserves  pity  and  lamentation  ”.  The  reproaches 
of  a  guilty  conscience  were  alleviated,  however,  by  his  liberal 
donations  to  the  monastery  of  Agaunum,  or  St.  Maurice,  in 

captives  to  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  Bettled  them  in  the  territory  of  Tonlonse. 

[For  the  Burgundian  war  we  have,  besides  Gregory,  who  represents  the  Frank  point 
of  view,  Marius  of  Aventioum,  who  represents  the  Burgundian  point  of  view.  Both 
need  Burgundian  annals :  see  Kurth,  in  the  Revue  dee  Questions  historiques,  Jan. 

1890,  397  tqq.  The  Chronicle  of  Marius  supplies  the  date  and  the  main  faots  ;  in 
Gregory's  story  there  is  a  legendary  element.  See  Kurth,  Histoire  po4tique  des 
Mlrovingiens,  253  sqq.] 

47  In  this  Burgundian  war  I  have  followed  Gregory  of  TourB  (1.  ii.  c.  82,  88, 
in  tom.  ii.  p.  178,  179),  whose  narrative  appears  so  incompatible  with  that  of 
Procopius  (de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  i.  o.  12,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  81,  82),  that  some  eritios  have 
supposed  two  different  wars.  The  Abbft  Du  bos  (Hist.  Critique,  Ac.  tom.  ii.  p. 

176-162)  has  distinctly  represented  the  causes  and  tne  event®, 

4*  See  his  life  or  legend  (in  tom.  iii.  p.  402).  A  martyr !  how  strangely  has 
that  word  been  distorted  from  its  original  sense  of  a  common  witness.  8t.  Sigismond 
was  remarkable  for  the  cure  of  fevers.  [The  Passio  Sigismundi  is  printed  in  Jahn's 
Geschichte  der  Burgundlonen,  vol.  2,  504  sq q.t  and  in  Bor.  rer.  Meroving.  (M.G.H.), 
ii.  888  sqq.,  ed.  Krusch  (1888).] 
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Vallais;  which  he  himself  had  founded  in  honour  of  the 
imaginary  martyrs  of  the  Thebaean  legion.49  A  full  chorus  of 
perpetual  psalmody  was  instituted  by  the  pious  king;  he 
assiduously  practised  the  austere  devotion  of  the  monks ;  and 
it  was  his  humble  prayer  that  heaven  would  inflict  in  this 
world  the  punishment  of  his  sins.  His  prayer  was  heard; 
the  avengers  were  at  hand;  and  the  provinces  of  Burgundy 
were  overwhelmed  by  an  army  of  victorious  Franks.  After 
the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  battle,  Sigismond,  who  wished  to 
protract  his  life  that  he  might  prolong  his  penance,  concealed 
himself  in  the  desert  in  a  religious  habit,  till  he  was  discovered 
and  betrayed  by  his  subjects,  who  solicited  the  favour  of  their 
new  masters.  The  captive  monarch,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  were  transported  to  Orleans,  and  buried  alive  in  a 
deep  well,  by  the  stem  command  of  the  sons  of  Clovis ;  whose 
cruelty  might  derive  some  excuse  from  the  maxims  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  barbarous  age.  Their  ambition,  which  urged 
them  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Burgundy,  was  inflamed,  or 
disguised,  by  filial  piety ;  and  Clotilda,  whose  sanctity  did  not 
consist  in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  pressed  them  to  revenge 
her  father’s  death  on  the  family  of  his  assassin.  The  rebellious 
Burgundians,  for  they  attempted  to  break  their  chains,  were 
still  permitted  to  enjoy  their  national  laws  under  the  obligation 
of  tribute  and  military  service;  and  the  Merovingian  princes 
peaceably  reigned  over  a  kingdom  whose  glory  and  greatness 
had  been  first  overthrown  by  the  arms  of  Clovis.90 

The  first  victory  of  Clovis  had  insulted  the  honour  of  the 
Goths.  They  viewed  his  rapid  progress  with  jealousy  and 
terror ;  and  the  youthful  fame  of  Alaric  was  oppressed  by  the 
more  potent  genius  of  his  rival.  Some  disputes  inevitably  arose 


"  Before  the  end  of  the  fifth  oentury,  the  ehnroh  of  St.  Mauri  oe,  end  hie  The- 
bcean  legion,  hed  rendered  Agaunum  e  plaoe  of  devout  pilgrimage.  A  promiaonona 
community  of  both  sexes  had  introduoed  some  deeds  of  darkness,  whioh  were 
abolished  (a.d.  51$)  by  the  regular  monastery  of  Sigismond.  Within  fifty  years, 
his  angels  of  light  made  a  nocturnal  sally  to  murder  their  bishop  and  hia  clergy. 
See  in  the  Bibliotheque  Baisonnde  (tom.  xxxvi.  p.  435-438)  the  carious  remark  of  a 
learned  librarian  of  Geneva. 

50  Marias,  bishop  of  Avenche  (Chron.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  15  [Mommsen,  Chion. 
Min.,  ii.  p.  235]),  has  marked  the  aathentio  dates,  and  Gregory  of  Toars  (L  iii.  o.  8, 
6,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  188, 189)  has  expressed  the  principal  faots,  of  the  life  of  Sigismond 
and  the  oonqnest  of  Burgundy.  Procopius  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  34  [B.  G.  i.  12])  and 
Agathias  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  49)  shew  their  remote  and  imperfect  knowledge.  [On  the 
legendary  elements  in  the  story  of  Gregory,  see  Kurth,  op.  eit.  325  sqq.'] 
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oa  the  edge  of  their  contiguous  dominions ;  and,  after  the  de¬ 
lays  of  fruitless  negotiation,  a  personal  interview  of  the  two 
kings  was  proposed  and  accepted.  This  conference  of  Clovis 
and  Alaric  was  held  in  a  small  island  of  the  Loire,  near 
Axnboise.  They  embraced,  familiarly  conversed,  and  feasted 
together ;  and  separated  with  the  warmest  professions  of  peace 
and  brotherly  love.  But  their  apparent  confidence  concealed 
a  dark  suspicion  of  hostile  and  treacherous  designs ;  and  their 
mutual  complaints  solicited,  eluded,  and  disclaimed  a  final 
arbitration.  At  Paris,  which  he  already  considered  as  his  royal 
seat,  Clovis  declared  to  an  assembly  of  the  princes  and  warriors 
the  pretence,  and  the  motive,  of  a  Gothic  war.  «It  grieves 
me  to  see  that  the  Arians  still  possess  the  fairest  portion  of 
Gaul.  Let  us  march  against  them  with  the  aid  of  God ;  and, 
having  vanquished  the  heretics,  we  will  possess,  and  divide, 
their  fertile  provinces.”®1  The  Franks,  who  were  inspired  by 
hereditary  valour  and  recent  zeal,  applauded  the  generous  design 
of  their  monarch ;  expressed  their  resolution  to  conquer  or  die, 
since  death  and  conquest  would  be  equally  profitable;  and 
solemnly  protested  that  they  should  never  shave  their  beards, 
till  victory  would  absolve  them  from  that  inconvenient  vow. 
The  enterprise  was  promoted  by  the  public,  or  private,  exhorta¬ 
tions  of  Clotilda.  She  reminded  her  husband,  how  effectually 
some  pious  foundation  would  propitiate  the  Deity  and  his 
servants ;  and  the  Christian  hero,  darting  his  battle-axe  with  a 
skilful  and  nervous  hand,  «  There  (said  he),  on  that  spot  where 
my  Francisoa13  shall  fall,  will  I  erect  a  church  in  honour  of  the 
holy  apostles  ”.  This  ostentatious  piety  confirmed  and  justified 
the  attachment  of  the  Catholics,  with  whom  he  secretly  corre¬ 
sponded  ;  and  their  devout  wishes  were  gradually  ripened  into 
a  formidable  conspiracy.  The  people  of  Aquitain  was  alarmed 
by  the  indiscreet  reproaches  of  their  Gothic  tyrants,  who  justly 

11  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  87,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  181)  inserts  the  short  but  per¬ 
suasive  speech  of  Cloris.  Velde  molest©  fero,  quod  hi  Ariani  partem  teneant 
Galliaruns  (the  author  of  the  Gesta  Franoorum,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  568,  adds  the  preeious 
epithet  of  optimam) ;  eamus  cum  Dei  adjutorio,  et,  superatis  eis,  redigamus  terrain 
in  ditionem  nostrum. 

83  Tunc  rex  projeoit  a  se  in  directum  Bipennem  Buam  quod  eat  Francisco,  Ac. 
(Gesta  Franc,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  564).  The  form  and  use  of  this  weapon  are  clearly 
described  by  Procopius  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  37).  Examples  of  its  national  appellation  in 
Latin  and  Frenoh  may  be  found  in  the  Glossary  of  Duoange,  and  the  large  Dio- 
tionnaire  de  Trevoux.  [Compare  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Reohtsalterth timer,  ed.  3, 
55 
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Victory 

Clovis. 

a.d.507 


accused  them  of  preferring  the  dominion  of  the  Franks ;  and 
their  zealous  adherent  Quintianus,  bishop  of  Rodez,6*  preached 
more  forcibly  in  his  exile  than  in  his  diocese.  To  resist  these 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  who  were  fortified  by  the  alliance 
of  the  Burgundians,  Alaric  collected  his  troops,  far  more 
numerous  than  the  military  powers  of  Clovis.  The  Visigoths 
resumed  the  exercise  of  arms,  which  they  had  neglected  in  a 
long  and  luxurious  peace ; 64  a  select  band  of  valiant  and  robust 
slaves  attended  their  masters  to  the  field;66  and  the  cities  of 
Gaul  were  compelled  to  furnish  their  doubtful  and  reluctant 
aid.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  reigned  in  Italy, 
had  laboured  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul;  and  he 
assumed,  or  affected  for  that  purpose,  the  impartial  character 
of  a  mediator.  But  the  sagacious  monarch  dreaded  the  rising 
empire  of  Clovis,  and  he  was  firmly  engaged  to  support  the 
national  and  religious  cause  of  the  Goths. 

The  accidental,  or  artificial,  prodigies,  which  adorned  the 
expedition  of  Clovis,  were  accepted,  by  a  superstitious  age,  as 
the  manifest  declaration  of  the  Divine  favour.  He  marched 
from  Paris ;  and,  as  he  proceeded  with  decent  reverence  through 
the  holy  diocese  of  Tours,  his  anxiety  tempted  him  to  consult 
the  shrine  of  St.  Martin,  the  sanctuary  and  the  oracle  of  Gaul. 
His  messengers  were  instructed  to  remark  the  words  of  the 
Psalm,  which  should  happen  to  be  chaunted  at  the  precise 
moment  when  they  entered  the  church.  Those  words  most 
fortunately  expressed  the  valour  and  victory  of  the  champions 
of  Heaven,  and  the  application  was  easily  transferred  to  the 
new  Joshua,  the  new  Gideon,  who  went  forth  to  battle  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Lord.60  Orleans  secured  to  the  Franks  a 

M  It  is  singular  enough,  that  some  important  and  authentic  facte  should  be 
found  in  a  life  of  Quintianus,  composed  in  rhyme  in  the  old  Patois  of  Bouergue 
(Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  <&o.  tom.  ii.  p.  179). 

64  Quamvis  fortitudini  vestr®  oonfiaentiam  tribuat  parentum  vestrorum  in- 
numerabilis  multitudo ;  quamvis  Attilam  potentem  reminisoamini  Visigotharum 
viribus  inolinatum;  tamen  quia  populorum  ferocia  cords  longft  pace  mollesount, 
oavete  subito  in  aleam  mittere,  quos  constat  tantis  temporibus  exeroitia  non  habere* 
Such  was  the  salutary,  but  fruitless,  advioe  of  peace,  of  reason,  and  o*  Theodoric 
(Oassiodor.  1.  iii.  ep.  2  [leg.  ep.  1  (ed.  Mommsen,  p.  78)]). 

66  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xv.  a.  14)  mentions  and  approves  the  law  of 
the  Visigoths  (1.  ix.  tit.  2,  in  tom.  iv.  p.  425)  which  obliged  all  masters  to  arm,  and 
send,  or  lead  into  the  field  a  tenth  of  their  slaves. 

56  This  mode  of  divination,  by  accepting  as  an  omen  the  first  sacred  words, 
whioh  in  particular  circumstances  should  be  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear,  was  derived 
from  the  Pagans;  and  the  Psalter,  or  Bible,  was  substituted  to  the  Poems  of 
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bridge  on  the  Loire ;  bat,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from 
Poitiers,  their  progress  was  intercepted  by  an  extraordinary 
swell  of  the  river  Vigenna,  or  Vienne ;  and  the  opposite  banks 
were  covered  by  the  encampment  of  the  Visigoths.  Delay 
most  be  always  dangerous  to  Barbarians,  who  consume  the 
country  through  which  they  march ;  and,  had  Clovis  possessed 
leisure  and  materials,  it  might  have  been  impracticable  to  con¬ 
struct  a  bridge,  or  to  force  a  passage,  in  the  face  of  a  superior 
enemy.  But  the  affectionate  peasants,  who  were  impatient  to 
welcome  their  deliverer,  could  easily  betray  some  unknown,  or 
unguarded,  ford ;  the  merit  of  the  discovery  was  enhanced  by 
the  useful  interposition  of  fraud  or  fiction ;  and  a  white  hart,  of 
singular  size  and  beauty,  appeared  to  guide  and  animate  the 
inarch  of  the  Catholic  army.  The  counsels  of  the  Visigoths 
were  irresolute  and  distracted.  A  crowd  of  impatient  warriors, 
presumptuous  in  their  strength,  and  disdaining  to  fly  before  the 
robbers  of  Germany,  excited  Alaric  to  assert  in  arms  the  name 
and  blood  of  the  conqueror  of  Borne.  The  advice  of  the  graver 
chieftains  pressed  him  to  elude  the  first  ardour  of  the  Franks, 
and  to  expect,  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  the  veteran 
and  victorious  Ostrogoths,  whom  the  king  of  Italy  had  already 
sent  to  his  assistance.  The  decisive  moments  were  wasted  in 
idle  deliberation ;  the  Goths  too  hastily  abandoned,  perhaps,  an 
advantageous  post ;  and  the  opportunity  of  a  sure  retreat  was 
loet  by  their  slow  and  disorderly  motions.  After  Clovis  had 
passed  the  ford,  as  it  is  still  named,  of  the  Hart,  he  advanced 
with  bold  and  hasty  steps  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy. 

His  nocturnal  march  was  directed  by  a  flaming  meteor,  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air  above  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers;  and  thiB 
signal,  which  might  be  previously  concerted  with  the  orthodox 
successor  of  St.  Hilary,  was  compared  to  the  column  of  fire 
that  guided  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  At  the  third  hour 
of  the  day,  about  ten  miles  beyond  Poitiers,  Clovis  overtook, 
and  instantly  attacked,  the  Gothic  army;  whose  defeat  was 
already  prepared  by  terror  and  confusion.  Yet  they  rallied  in  [Battle  ot 
their  extreme  distress,  and  the  martial  youths,  who  had  clamor-  ° 

Homer  and  Virgil.  Prom  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  these  tortes 
§anctorum t  as  they  are  styled,  were  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  decrees  of 
eouncils,  and  repeatedly  practised  by  kings,  bishops,  and  saints.  See  a  curious 
dissertation  of  the  Abb*  da  Besnel,  in  the  Mlmoires  de  TAoad&nie,  tom.  xix.  p. 

987-310. 
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ously  demanded  the  battle,  refused  to  survive  the  ignominy  of 
flight.  The  two  kings  encountered  each  other  in  single  combat. 
Alaric  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  rival ;  and  the  victorious  Frank 
was  saved  by  the  goodness  of  his  cuirass,  and  the  vigour  of  his 
horse,  from  the  spears  of  two  desperate  Goths,  who  furiously 
rode  against  him  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  sovereign.  The 
vague  expression  of  a  mountain  of  the  slain  serves  to  indicate  a 
cruel,  though  indefinite,  slaughter ;  but  Gregory  has  carefully 
observed  that  his  valiant  countryman  Apollinaris,  the  son  of 
Sidonius,  lost  his  life  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  of  Auvergne. 
Perhaps  these  suspected  Catholics  had  been  maliciously  exposed 
to  the  blind  assault  of  the  enemy ;  and  perhaps  the  influence  of 
religion  was  superseded  by  personal  attachment  or  military 
honour.87 

conquest  Such  is  the  empire  of  Fortune  (if  we  may  still  disguise  our 
ignorance  under  that  popular  name),  that  it  is  almost  equally 
difficult  to  foresee  the  events  of  war  or  to  explain  their  various 
consequences.  A  bloody  and  complete  victory  has  sometimes 
yielded  no  more  than  the  possession  of  the  field ;  and  the  loss 
of  ten  thousand  men  has  sometimes  been  sufficient  to  destroy, 
in  a  single  day,  the  work  of  ages.  The  decisive  battle  of  Poi¬ 
tiers  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Aquitain.  Alaric  had  left 
behind  him  an  infant  son,  a  bastard  competitor,  factious  nobles, 
and  a  disloyal  people ;  and  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Goths 
were  oppressed  by  the  general  consternation,  or  opposed  to 
each  other  in  civil  discord.  The  victorious  king  of  the  Franks 
proceeded  without  delay  to  the  siege  of  Angouleme.  At  the 
sound  of  his  trumpets  the  walls  of  the  city  imitated  the  example 
of  Jericho,  and  instantly  fell  to  the  ground :  a  splendid  miracle 
which  may  be  reduced  to  the  supposition  that  some  clerical 

67  After  correcting  the  text,  or  excusing  the  mistake,  of  Procopius,  who  places 
the  defeat  of  Alaric  near  Carcassonne,  we  may  conclude,  from  the  evidence  of 
Gregory,  Fortunatus,  and  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum,  that  the  battle  was 
fought  in  campo  Vodadensi ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clain  [Vouilld,  more  than  ten 
miles  from  the  river ;  see  Longnon,  Geographic  de  la  Gaule  an  vime  Bidole,  576 
sqq.]  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  [north]  of  Poitiers.  Clovis  overtook  and 
attacked  the  Visigoths  near  Vivonne,  and  the  victory  was  decided  near  a  village 
still  named  Champagne  St.  Hilaire.  See  the  Dissertations  of  the  Abbe  le  Bceuf, 
tom.  i.  p.  304*331.  [It  is  ourious  that  Procopius  should  make  Carcassonne  the 
strategic  object  of  the  Franks  and  the  scene  of  the  battle.  He  says  that  the  treasoree 
of  the  Visigoths  were  there  and  seems  to  confound  it  with  Tolosa.  From  what 
source  did  he  draw  ?  KapKaaiarfi  may  have  been  besieged  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
war.  For  a  criticism  of  Gregory's  account  of  the  war  see  Kurth,  op.  citM  L  ii. 
c.  iv.] 
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engineers  had  secretly  undermined  the  foundations  of  the 
rampart.68  At  Bordeaux,  which  had  submitted  without  resist¬ 
ance,  Clovis  established  his  winter  quarters;  and  his  prudent 
economy  transported  from  Toulouse  the  royal  treasures,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  capital  of  the  monarchy.  The  conqueror 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Spain ; 68  restored  the 
honours  of  the  Catholic  church ;  fixed  in  Aquitain  a  colony  of 
Franks;80  and  delegated  to  his  lieutenants  the  easy  task  of 
subduing,  or  extirpating,  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths.  But  the 
Visigoths  were  protected  by  the  wise  and  powerful  monarch  of 
Italy.  While  the  balance  was  still  equal,  Theodoric  had  perhaps 
delayed  the  march  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  their  strenuous  efforts 
successfully  resisted  the  ambition  of  Clovis ;  and  the  army  of  u.d.  s obi 
the  Franks  and  their  Burgundian  allies  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Arles,  with  the  loss,  as  it  is  said,  of  thirty  thousand 
men.  These  vicissitudes  inclined  the  fierce  spirit  of  Clovis  to 
acquiesce  in  an  advantageous  treaty  of  peace.  The  Visigoths 
were  suffered  to  retain  the  possession  of  Septimania,  a  narrow 
tract  of  sea-coast,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees ;  but  the 
ample  province  of  Aquitain,  from  those  mountains  to  the  Loire, 
wae  indissolubly  united  to  the  kingdom  of  France.81 

M  Angoulfime  is  in  the  road  from  Poitiers  to  Bordeaux ;  and,  although  Gregory 
delays  the  Biege,  I  can  more  readily  believe  that  he  oonfoonded  the  order  of  history 
than  that  Glovis  neglected  the  rules  of  war. 

M  Pyrennos  montes  usque  Perpinianum  subjecit,  is  the  expression  of  Borioo, 
which  betrayB  his  recent  date ;  since  Perpignan  did  not  exist  before  the  tenth 
century  (Marca  Hispanica,  p.  458).  This  florid  and  fabulous  writer  (perhaps  a 
monk  of  Amiens  :  see  the  Abb4  le  Bceuf,  M£m.  de  l’Acadtoie,  tom.  xvii.  p.  228- 
245)  relates,  in  the  allegorical  character  of  a  shepherd,  the  general  history  of  his 
countrymen  the  Franks,  but  his  narrative  ends  with  the  death  of  Clovis. 

90  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Franoorum  positively  affirms,  that  Clovis  fixed  a 
body  of  Franks  in  the  Saintonge  and  Bourdelois ;  and  he  is  not  injudiciously  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Borioo,  electos  milites  atqoe  fortissimos,  cum  parvulis  atque  mulieribus. 

Yet  it  should  seem  that  they  soon  mingled  with  the  Romans  of  Aquitain,  till  Charle¬ 
magne  introduced  a  more  numerous  and  powerful  colony  (Dubos,  Hist.  Critique, 
tom.  ii.  p.  215). 

41  In  the  composition  of  the  Gothic  war,  I  have  used  the  following  materials, 
with  due  regard  to  their  unequal  value.  Four  epistles  from  Theodorio,  king  of 
Italy  (Cassiodor.  1.  iii.  epist.  1-4  in  tom.  iv.  p.  8-5  [op.  also  the  letter  of  Athalaric, 
Oaasiodor.  viii.  10]),  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  12,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  82,  38), 

Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  85,  86,  87,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  181-183),  Jornandes  (de  Ren. 

Geticis,  c.  58,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  28),  Fortnnatus  (in  Vit.  St.  Hilarii,  in  tom.  iii.  p.  380), 

Isidore  (in  Chron.  Goth,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  702),  the  Epitome  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (in 
tom.  ii.  p.  401),  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  658-555),  tne 
Fragments  of  Fredegarius  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  468),  Aimoin  (1.  i.  c.  20,  in  tom.  iii.  p.  41, 

42),  and  Borioo  (l.  iv.  in  tom.  iii.  p.  14-19).  [Also  for  siege  of  Arles  :  Vita  Casarii 
in  Bouquet,  vol.  iii.  Further,  the  Gallic  Chroniole  of  a.d.  611,  ed.  Mommsen,  Chron. 

Min.  i.  p.  665 ;  and  the  Chron.  of  Maximus  of  Cosaraugusta,  ib.  ii.  p.  223.] 
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consulship  After  the  success  of  the  Gothic  war,  Clovis  accepted  the 
A.D.sio  ’  honours  of  the  Roman  consulship.  The  emperor  Anastasias 
ambitiously  bestowed  on  the  most  powerful  rival  of  Theodoric 
the  title  and  ensigns  of  that  eminent  dignity ;  yet,  from  some 
unknown  cause,  the  name  of  Clovis  has  not  been  inscribed  in 
the  Fasti  either  of  the  East  or  West.02  On  the  solemn  day,  the 
monarch  of  Gaul,  placing  a  diadem  on  his  head,  was  invested  in 
the  church  of  St.  Martin,  with  a  purple  tunic  and  mantle.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  on  horseback  to  the  cathedral  of  Tours; 
and,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets,  profusely  scattered,  with 
his  own  hand,  a  donative  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  joyful  multi¬ 
tude,  who  incessantly  repeated  their  acclamations  of  Con#u,l  and 
Augustus.  The  actual,  or  legal,  authority  of  Clovis,  could  not 
receive  any  new  accessions  from  the  consular  dignity.  It  was 
a  name,  a  shadow,  an  empty  pageant ;  and,  if  the  conqueror  had 
been  instructed  to  claim  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  that  high 
office,  they  must  have  expired  with  the  period  of  its  annual 
duration.  But  the  Romans  were  disposed  to  revere,  in  the 
person  of  their  master,  that  antique  title,  which  the  emperors 
condescended  to  assume;  the  Barbarian  himself  seemed  to 
contract  a  sacred  obligation  to  respect  the  majesty  of  the 
republic;  and  the  successors  of  Theodosius,  by  soliciting  his 
friendship,  tacitly  forgave,  and  almost  ratified,  the  usurpation  of 
Gaul. 

Final  Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  this  important 

menVo?1  concession  was  more  formally  declared,  in  a  treaty  between 
monM^hyhhi8  sons  and  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  Ostrogoths  of  Italy, 
a“d?636‘  unable  to  defend  their  distant  acquisitions,  had  resigned  to  the 
Franks  the  cities  of  Arles  and  Marseilles :  of  Arles,  still 
adorned  with  the  seat  of  a  Praetorian  Praefect,  and  of  Marseilles, 
enriched  by  the  advantages  of  trade  and  navigation.08  This 

63  The  Fasti  of  Italy  would  naturally  reject  a  consul,  the  enemy  of  their  sove¬ 
reign  ;  but  any  ingenious  hypothesis  that  might  explain  the  silence  of  Constantinople 
and  Egypt  (the  Chroniole  of  Maroellinus,  and  the  Paschal)  is  overturned  by  the 
similar  silence  of  Marius,  bishop  of  Avenche,  who  composed  his  Fasti  in  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy.  If  the  evidence  of  Gregory  of  Tours  were  less  weighty  and  positive  (1. 
ii.  c.  38,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  183),  I  could  believe  that  Clovis,  like  Odoaoer,  received  the 
lasting  title  and  honours  of  Patrician  (Pagi  Critica,  tom.  ii.  p.  474,  492).  [The  Pro¬ 
logue  to  the  Lex  Salioa  :  proconsolis  regis  Chlodovechi ;  Gregory  has  tamquam  con¬ 
sul  and  states  that  the  Emperor  sent  him  oodicillos  de  oonsulatu.  Evidently  the 
Emperor  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  or  titular  (not  ordinary)  consulate,  and  he 
could  use  the  title  consul  or  exconsule.  Gregory’s  aut  Augustus  must  be  an  error.] 
63  Under  the  Merovingian  kings,  Marseilles  still  imported  from  the  East  paper, 
wine,  oil,  linen,  silk,  precious  stones,  spioes,  &c.  The  Gauls,  or  Franks,  traded  to 
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transaction  was  confirmed  by  the  Imperial  authority;  and 
Justinian,  generously  yielding  to  the  Franks  the  sovereignty  of 
the  countries  beyond  the  Alps  which  they  already  possessed, 
absolved  the  provincials  from  their  allegiance ;  and  established 
on  a  more  lawful,  though  not  more  solid,  foundation  the 
throne  of  the  Merovingians.44  From  that  ara,  they  enjoyed 
the  right  of  celebrating,  at  Arles,  the  games  of  the  Circus ; 
and  by  a  singular  privilege,  which  was  denied  even  to  the 
Persian  monarch,  the  gold  coin,  impressed  with  their  name 
and  image,  obtained  a  legal  currency  in  the  empire.46  A 
Greek  historian  of  that  age  has  praised  the  private  and 
public  virtues  of  the  Franks,  with  a  partial  enthusiasm,  which 
cannot  be  sufficiently  justified  by  their  domestic  annals.44  He 
celebrates  their  politeness  and  urbanity,  their  regular  govern¬ 
ment,  and  orthodox  religion;  and  boldly  asserts  that  these 
Barbarians  could  be  distinguished  only  by  their  dress  and 
language  from  the  subjects  of  Borne.  Perhaps  the  Franks 
already  displayed  the  social  disposition  and  lively  graces,  which 
in  every  age  have  disguised  their  vices  and  sometimes  concealed 
their  intrinsic  merit.  Perhaps  Agathias  and  the  Greeks  were 
dazzled  by  the  rapid  progress  of  their  arms  and  the  splendour 
of  their  empire.  8ince  the  conquest  of  Burgundy,  Gaul,  except 
the  Gothic  province  of  Septimania,  was  subject,  in  its  whole 
extent,  to  the  sons  of  Clovis.  They  had  extinguished  the 
German  kingdom  of  Thuringia,  and  their  vague  dominion 
penetrated  beyond  the  Bhine  into  the  heart  of  their  native 

Syria,  and  the  Syrians  were  established  in  Gaul.  See  M.  de  Gnignes,  M6m.  de 
rAeaddmie,  tom.  xxxvii.  p.  471-475. 

94  06  y dp  wort  forro  TaWlas  {by  rf  lunpaAe?  Kttrrrjoihu  +pdyyoit  pb  rod 
o&roxpdropot  rb  fpyop  twurQpaytarmrros  rovro  yi.  This  strong  declaration  of  Pro¬ 
copius  (de  Bell.  Gothie.  1.  iii.  cap.  58,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  41)  would  almost  suffice  to  justify 
the  Abb4  Dubos. 

95  The  Franks,  who  probably  used  the  mints  of  Treves,  Lyons,  and  Arles, 
imitated  the  ooinage  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  seventy- two  solidi ,  or  pieces,  to 
the  pound  of  gold  [thus  72  solidi  =  £45].  But,  as  the  Franks  established  only  a 
decuple  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  ten  shillings  will  be  a  sufficient  valuation  of 
their  solidus  of  gold.  It  was  the  common  standard  of  the  Barbaric  fines,  and  con¬ 
tained  forty  denarii,  or  silver  threepences.  Twelve  of  these  denarii  made  a  solidus 
or  shilling,  the  twentieth  part  of  the  ponderal  and  numeral  livre,  or  pound  of 
silver,  which  has  been  so  strangely  reduced  in  modern  France.  See  Le  Blano, 
Traitd  Historique  des  Monnoyes  de  Franoe,  p.  87-43,  &o. 

99  Agathias,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  47  [i.  2].  Gregory  of  Tours  exhibits  a  very  different 
picture.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy,  within  the  same  historical  spaoe,  to  find 
more  vice  and  less  virtue.  We  are  oonUnually  shocked  by  the  union  of  savage  and 
corrupt  manners. 

▼ol.  nr. — 9 
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forests.  The  Alemanni  and  Bavarians  who  had  occupied  the 
Roman  provinces  of  Rheetia  and  Noricum,  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube,  confessed  themselves  the  humble  vassals  of  the  Franks ; 
and  the  feeble  barrier  of  the  Alps  was  incapable  of  resisting 
their  ambition.  When  the  last  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Clovis 
united  the  inheritance  and  conquests  of  the  Merovingians,  his 
kingdom  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  modem  France. 
Tet  modem  France,  such  has  been  the  progress  of  arts  and 
policy,  far  surpasses  in  wealth,  populousness,  and  power  the 
spacious  but  savage  realms  of  Clotaire  or  Dagobert.*7 

The  Franks,  or  French,  are  the  only  people  of  Europe  who 
can  deduce  a  perpetual  succession  from  the  conquerors  of  the 
Western  empire.  But  their  conquest  of  Gaul  was  followed 
by  ten  centuries  of  anarchy  and  ignorance.  On  the  revival  of 
learning,  the  students  who  had  been  formed  in  the  schools  of 
Athens  and  Rome  disdained  their  Barbarian  ancestors ;  and  a 
long  period  elapsed  before  patient  labour  could  provide  the 
requisite  materials  to  satisfy,  or  rather  to  excite,  the  curiosity 
of  more  enlightened  times.08  At  length  the  eye  of  criticism  and 
philosophy  was  directed  to  the  antiquities  of  France ;  but  even 
philosophers  have  been  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  pre¬ 
judice  and  passion.  The  most  extreme  and  exclusive  systems 
of  the  personal  servitude  of  the  Gauls,  or  of  their  voluntary 
and  equal  alliance  with  the  Franks,  have  been  rashly  conceived 
and  obstinately  defended;  and  the  intemperate  disputants 
have  accused  each  other  of  conspiring  against  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  the  dignity  of  the  nobles,  or  the  freedom  of 
the  people.  Yet  the  sharp  conflict  has  usefully  exercised  the 
adverse  powers  of  learning  and  genius;  and  each  antagonist, 
alternately  vanquished  and  victorious,  has  extirpated  some 
ancient  errors,  and  established  some  interesting  troths.  An 


07  M.  de  Fonoemagne  has  traced,  in  a  correct  and  elegant  dissertation  (Mem. 
de  l’Aoad&nie,  tom.  viii.  p.  505-628),  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

68  The  AbW  Dabos  (Histoire  Oritiqne,  tom.  i.  p.  29-86)  has  truly  and  agreeably 
represented  the  slow  progress  of  these  studies ;  and  he  observes  that  Gregory  of 
Tours  was  only  once  printed  before  the  year  1560.  According  to  the  complaint 
of  Heineocius  (Opera,  tom.  iii.  Sylloge  iii.  p.  248,  <fec.),  Germany  received  with 
indifference  ana  contempt  the  codes  of  Barbaric  laws,  which  were  published  by 
Heroldus,  Lindenbrogius,  Ac.  At  present  those  laws  (as  far  as  they  relate  to 
Gaul),  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  all  the  monuments  of  the  Merovingian 
raoe,  appear  in  a  pure  and  perfect  state,  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  Historians 
of  France. 
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impartial  stranger,  instructed  by  their  discoveries,  their  disputes, 
and  even  their  faults,  may  describe,  from  the  same  original 
materials,  the  state  of  the  Roman  provincials,  after  Gaul  had 
submitted  to  the  arms  and  laws  of  the  Merovingian  kings.** 

The  rudest,  or  most  servile,  condition  of  human  society  isi*waofthe 
regulated  however  by  some  fixed  and  general  rules.  When  B*rbcrUn0 
Tacitus  surveyed  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Germans,  he 
discovered  some  permanent  maxims,  or  customs,  of  public  and 
private  life,  which  were  preserved  by  faithful  tradition  till  the 
introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of  the  Latin  tongue.70 
Before  the  election  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  tribe,  or  nation,  of  the  Franks  appointed  four  venerable 
chieftains  to  compose  the  Salic  laws ; 71  and  their  labours  were 
examined  and  approved  in  three  successive  assemblies  of  the 
people.  After  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  he  reformed  several 
articles  that  appeared  incompatible  with  Christianity ;  the  Salic 
law  was  again  amended  by  his  sons  ;  and  at  length,  under  the 
reign  of  Dagobert,  the  code  was  revised  and  promulgated  in  its 
actual  form,  one  hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
French  monarchy.  Within  the  same  period,  the  customs  of 
the  Ripwariana  were  transcribed  and  published;  and  Charle¬ 
magne  himself,  the  legislator  of  his  age  and  country,  had 
accurately  studied  the  two  national  laws  which  still  prevailed 
among  the  Franks.71  The  same  care  was  extended  to  their 

•*  In  tho  space  of  thirty  years  (1728-1765)  this  interesting  subject  has  been 
agitated  by  the  free  spirit  of  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers  (M&noires  Historiques 
sor  I’Etat  de  la  France,  particularly  tom.  i.  p.  15-49),  the  learned  ingenuity  of  the 
AbW  Dubos  (Histoire  Critique  de  l’Gtablissement  de  la  Monarohie  Franpoise  dans 
lea  (Holes,  2  rots,  in  4to),  the  comprehensive  genius  of  the  president  de  Montes¬ 
quieu  (Bsprit  des  Loir,  particularly  1.  xxviii.  xxx.  xxxi.),  and  the  good  sense  and 
ailigenoe  of  the  Ahbd  de  Mably  (Observations  sur  l’Histoire  de  Franoe,  2  vols. 

12mo). 

I  have  derived  muoh  instruction  from  two  learned  works  of  Heineooius,  the 
History,  and  the  Elements,  of  the  Germanic  law.  In  a  judicious  preface  to  the 
Elements,  he  considers,  and  tries  to  excuse,  the  defeats  of  that  barbarous  juris¬ 
prudence. 

>i  Latin  appears  to  have  been  the  original  language  of  the  Salio  law.  [So  Waits, 
Verfassungsgeschiobte,  2,  p.  89.]  It  was  probably  oomposed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  oentory,  before  the  ®ra  (a.d.  421)  of  the  real  or  fabulouB  Pharamond. 

The  prefaoe  mentions  the  four  CantonB  which  produced  the  four  legislators ;  and 
many  provinoes,  Franconia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Brabant,  &o.  have  claimed  them  as 
their  own.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  of  Heineooius,  de  Lege  SalioA,  tom.  iii. 

Sylloge  iii.  p.  247-267.  [There  is  little  traoe  of  Roman,  and  none  of  Christian, 
infloenoe  in  the  Lex  Salioa ;  and  the  probability  is  that  the  original  edition  was 
composed  in  the  Salic  land.  The  four  legislators  have  a  legendary  sound.] 

n  Eginhard,  in  Vit.  Oaroli  Magni,  o.  29,  in  tom.  v.  p.  100.  By  these  two  laws, 
most  critics  understand  the  Salio  and  the  Ripuarian.  The  former  extended  from 
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vassals ;  and  the  rude  institutions  of  the  Alemanni  and  Bava¬ 
rian  were  diligently  compiled  and  ratified  by  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  The  Visigoths  and  Bur¬ 
gundians,  whose  conquests  in  Gaul  preceded  those  of  the 
Franks,  shewed  less  impatience  to  attain  one  of  the  principal 
benefits  of  civilized  society.  Euric  was  the  first  of  the  Gothic 
princes  who  expressed  in  writing  the  manners  and  customs  of 
his  people ;  and  the  composition  of  the  Burgundian  laws  was  a 
measure  of  policy  rather  than  of  justice :  to  alleviate  the  yoke 
and  regain  the  affections  of  their  Gallic  subjects. 71  Thus,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  the  Germans  framed  their  artless  institu¬ 
tions  at  a  time  when  the  elaborate  system  of  Roman  juris¬ 
prudence  was  finally  consummated.  In  the  Salic  laws  and  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian  we  may  compare  the  first  rudiments  and 
the  full  maturity  of  civil  wisdom ;  and,  whatever  prejudices  may 
be  suggested  in  favour  of  Barbarism,  our  calmer  reflections  will 
ascribe  to  the  Romans  the  superior  advantages,  not  only  of 
science  and  reason,  but  of  humanity  and  justice.  Yet  the  laws 
of  the  Barbarians  were  adapted  to  their  wants  and  desires,  their 
occupations,  and  their  capacity;  and  they  all  contributed  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and  promote  the  improvements,  of  the 
society  for  whose  use  they  were  originally  established.  The 

the  Carbonarian  forest  to  the  Loire  (tom.  iv.  p.  151),  and  the  latter  might  be 
obeyed  from  the  same  forest  to  the  Rhine  (tom.  iv.  p.  222).  [On  the  Lex  Ribuaria 
see  Sohm’s  edition,  1888,  and  his  dissertation  Ueber  die  Entstehung  der  Lex 
Ribuaria  (Zeitschrift  fur  Reohtsgeschiehte,  v.  380  sqq.).  It  admits  of  analysis  into 
four  parts,  of  whioh  the  first  (titles  LSI)  seems  to  belong  to  the  early  6th  century, 
the  second  (taken  from  the  Salio  Law)  to  the  end  of  the  6th  oentury,  the  third  to  the 
7th,  and  the  fourth  to  the  8th  century.  This  and  all  the  later  oodes  exhibit,  when 
compared  with  the  Lex  Salica,  the  change  whioh  had  taken  place  in  the  position  of 
the  king — a  change  which  was  the  work  of  Chlodwig — through  the  significant  formula 
jubemus ,  constituimus,  Ac.  The  origin  of  the  Lex  Ribuaria  is  generally  connected 
with  the  Lower  Rhine ;  but  J.  Ficker  has  recently  sought  it  on  the  Upper  MoseL 
Mittheil.  Inst.  Oesterr.  Gesch.-Forsoh.,  Erganz.  Band,  v.  i.  The  Bhort  code  of  Amor, 
or  Hamaland,  the  small  territory  which  lay  between  Frisians,  Ripuarians  and 
Saxons,  represents  the  modification  which  the  Lex  Ribuaria  underwent  there.  It  is 
known  as  the  Lex  Chamavorum,  and  is  edited  by  Sohm  along  with  the  Lex 
Ribuaria.] 

79  Consult  the  ancient  and  modern  prefaces  of  the  several  Codes,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Historians  of  Franoe.  The  original  prologue  to  the  Salio  law  ex¬ 
presses  (though  in  a  foreign  dialeot)  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Franks,  more  forcibly 
than  the  ten  books  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  [The  Lex  Burgundionum  (ed.  Bluhme) 
and  the  Lex  Alamannorum  (which  has  come  down  in  a  fragmentary  state)  will  be 
found  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Leges  in  the  Mon.  Germ.  Hist. ;  the  Lex  Bajuwariorum  in 
the  same  vol.  (ed.  Merkel),  and  the  Lex  Frisionum  (ed.  Richthofen).  Vol.  v.  con¬ 
tains  the  much  later  Lex  Angliorum  et  Werinorum  id  est  Thuringorum  (ed. 
Richthofen) ;  see  Stubbs,  Constitutional  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  50.  For 
Eurio’s  laws  see  below,  note  182.] 
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Merovingians,  instead  of  imposing  an  uniform  rule  of  conduct 
on  their  various  subjects,  permitted  each  people,  and  each 
family  of  their  empire,  freely  to  enjoy  their  domestic  institu¬ 
tions;74  nor  were  the  Romans  excluded  from  the  common 
benefits  of  this  legal  toleration.76  The  children  embraced  the 
law  of  their  parents,  the  wife  that  of  her  husband,  the  freed- 
man  that  of  his  patrons ;  and,  in  all  causes,  where  the  parties 
were  of  different  nations,  the  plaintiff,  or  accuser,  was  obliged 
to  follow  the  tribunal  of  the  defendant,  who  may  always  plead 
a  judicial  presumption  of  right  or  innocence.  A  more  ample 
latitude  was  allowed,  if  every  citizen,  in  the  presence  of  the 
judge,  might  declare  the  law  under  which  he  desired  to  live 
and  the  national  society  to  which  he  chose  to  belong.  Such  an 
indulgence  would  abolish  the  partial  distinctions  of  victory,  and 
the  Roman  provincials  might  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  their  condition;  since  it  depended  on  themselves  to 
assume  the  privilege,  if  they  dared  to  assert  the  character,  of 
free  and  warlike  Barbarians.76 

When  justice  inexorably  requires  the  death  of  a  murderer,  Pecuniary 
each  private  citizen  is  fortified  by  the  assurance  that  the  laws,  homicide 
the  magistrate,  and  the  whole  community  are  the  guardians  of 
his  personal  safety.  But  in  the  loose  society  of  the  Germans 

74  The  Ripuarian  law  declares  and  defines  this  indulgence  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff  (tit.  xxxi.  [§  8]  in  tom.  iv.  p.  240),  and  the  same  toleration  is  understood,  or 
expressed,  in  all  the  Codes,  except  that  of  the  Visigoths  of  Spain.  Tanta  diversitae 
legum  (says  Ago  bard  in  the  ninth  century)  quanta  non  solnm  in  [singulis]  regioni- 
bus,  aut  oivitatibus,  sed  etiam  in  multiB  domibus  habetur.  Nam  pleramque  con- 
tingit  ut  simul  eant  aut  sedeant  quinque  homines,  et  nullus  eortun  oommunem 
legem  cum  altero  ha  beat  (in  tom.  vi.  p.  856).  He  foolishly  proposes  to  introduce 
an  uniformity  of  law,  as  well  as  of  faith. 

74  Inter  Romanos  negotia  oausarum  Romanis  legibus  precipimns  terminari. 

Such  are  the  words  of  a  general  constitution  promulgated  by  Clotaire,  the  son  of 
Ulovis,  and  sole  monarch  of  the  Franks  (in  tom.  iv.  p.  116)  about  the  year  560. 

76  This  liberty  of  choice  has  been  aptly  deduced  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  2) 
from  a  constitution  of  Lothaire  I.  (Leg.  Langobard,  1.  ii.  tit.  lvii.  in  Codex  Linde- 
brog.  p.  664),  though  the  example  is  too  reoent  and  partial.  From  a  various  read¬ 
ing  in  the  8alio  law  (tit.  xliv.  not.  xlv.)  [tit.  xli.  (xliv.  ed.  Herold.),  col.  244-51, 
ed.  Hessels]  the  Abb4  de  Mably  (tom.  i.  p.  290-298)  has  conjectured  that,  at  first  a 
Barbarian  only,  and  afterwards  any  man  (consequently  a  Roman),  might  live 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Franks.  I  am  sorry  to  offend  this  ingenious  conjecture 
by  observing  that  the  stricter  sense  (Barbarum)  is  expressed  in  the  reformed  copy 
of  Charlemagne,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Royal  and  Wolfenbuttle  Mss.  The 
looser  interpretation  (hominem)  is  authorised  only  by  the  Ms.  of  Fulda  from  whenoe 
Heroldus  published  his  edition  [a.d.  1557].  See  the  four  original  texts  of  the  Salic 
law,  in  tom.  iv.  p.  147,  178,  196,  220.  [Out  of  numerous  editions  of  the  Lex  Salioa 
in  the  present  century,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  J.  H.  Hessels  (1860)  and  that  of  R. 

Behrend  (2nd  ed.,  1897).] 
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revenge  was  always  honourable,  and  often  meritorious;  the 
independent  warrior  chastised,  or  vindicated,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  injuries  which  he  had  offered,  or  received ;  and  he 
had  only  to  dread  the  resentment  of  the  sons,  and  kinsmen, 
of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  selfish  or  angry 
passions.  The  magistrate,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  inter¬ 
posed,  not  to  punish,  but  to  reconcile ;  and  he  was  satisfied 
if  he  could  persuade,  or  compel,  the  contending  parties  to  pay, 
and  to  accept  the  moderate  fine  which  had  been  ascertained  as 
the  price  of  blood.77  The  fierce  spirit  of  the  Franks  would 
have  opposed  a  more  rigorous  sentence;  the  same  fierceness 
despised  these  ineffectual  restraints;  and,  when  their  simple 
manners  had  been  corrupted  by  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  the  public 
peace  was  continually  violated  by  actB  of  hasty  or  deliberate 
guilt.  In  every  just  government,  the  same  penalty  is  inflicted, 
or  at  least  is  imposed,  for  the  murder  of  a  peasant  or  a  prince. 
But  the  national  inequality  established  by  the  Franks,  in  their 
criminal  proceedings,  was  the  last  insult  and  abuse  of  con¬ 
quest.78  In  the  calm  moments  of  legislation,  they  solemnly 
pronounced  that  the  life  of  a  Roman  was  of  smaller  value  than 
that  of  a  Barbarian.  The  Antrustion, n  a  name  expressive 

77  In  the  heroic  times  of  Greeoe,  the  guilt  of  murder  was  expiated  by  a  pecuniary 
satisfaction  to  the  family  of  the  deoeaBed  (Feithius,  Antiquitat.  Homeric.  1.  ii.  o.  8). 
Heineocius,  in  hiB  preface  to  the  Elements  of  Germanic  Law,  favourably  suggests 
that  at  Home  and  Athens  homicide  waB  only  punished  with  exile.  It  is  true ;  but 
exile  was  a  capital  punishment  for  a  citizen  of  Borne  or  Athens. 

78  This  proportion  is  fixed  by  the  Salic  (tit.  xliv.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  147),  and  the 
Ripuarian  (tit.  vii.  xi.  xxxvi.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  287,  241),  laws ;  but  the  latter  does  not 
distinguish  any  difference  of  Romans.  Yet  the  orders  of  the  clergy  are  plaoed  above 
the  Franks  themselves,  and  the  Burgundians  and  Alemanni  between  the  Franks 
and  the  Romans. 

79  The  Antrustiones,  qui  in  trust*  Dominicd  sunt ,  leudi,  fideles ,  undoubtedly 
represent  the  first  order  of  Franks ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  their  rank  was 
personal,  or  hereditary.  The  Abb6  de  Mably  (tom.  i.  p.  384-847)  is  not  displeased 
to  mortify  the  pride  of  birth  (Esprit.  1.  xxx.  c.  25),  by  dating  the  origin  of  Frenoh 
nobility  from  the  reign  of  Clotaire  II.  (a.d.  615).  [The  antrustions  were  the 
membere  of  the  king's  trustis  or  oomitatus.  Elevation  to  the  position  is  thus 
described  by  Venantius  Fortunatus,  7,  16  :  JubsR  et  egregios  inter  residere  potentes, 
oonvivam  reddens,  proficiente  gradu.  The  antrustions  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  fideles  and  leudes.  The  fideles  were  all  subjects  who  had  taken  the  oath  to 
the  king ;  the  leudes  were  the  more  important  of  the  fideles,  and  thus  included 
the  antrustions.  We  find  the  leudes  contrasted  (1)  with  men  of  no  influence  and 
(2)  with  powerful  ecoleBiastios.  Their  position  in  regard  to  the  king  had  nothing 
to  do  with  commendation.  Those  who  “oommended”  themselves  were  termea 
the  king’s  vassi,  or  homines ,  “  vassals  Compare  Waitz,  Deutsche  Verfassungs- 
gesohiohte,  ii.  1,  848  sqq.  The  origin  of  vassaldom  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
oomitatus.  The  rank  of  the  antrustion  was  personal,  not  hereditary.  Cp.  Walts, 
ti.  p.  840.  See  further  Guilhermioz,  L’origine  de  la  noblesse  en  Franoe  au  moyem 
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of  the  most  illustrious  birth  or  dignity  among  the  Franks,  was 
appreciated  at  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold;  while 
the  noble  provincial,  who  was  admitted  to  the  king’s  table, 
might  be  legally  murdered  at  the  expense  of  three  hundred 
pieces.  Two  hundred  were  deemed  sufficient  for  a  Frank  of 
ordinary  condition;  but  the  meaner  Romans  were  exposed  to 
disgrace  and  danger  by  a  trifling  compensation  of  one  hundred, 
or  even  fifty,  pieces  of  gold.  Had  these  laws  been  regulated 
by  any  principle  of  equity  or  reason,  the  public  protection 
should  have  supplied  in  just  proportion  the  want  of  personal 
strength.  But  the  legislator  had  weighed  in  the  scale,  not  of 
jnstice,  but  of  policy,  the  loss  of  a  soldier  against  that  of  a 
slave;  the  head  of  an  insolent  and  rapacious  Barbarian  was 
guarded  by  an  heavy  fine;  and  the  slightest  aid  was  afforded 
to  the  most  defenceless  subjects.  Time  insensibly  abated  the 
pride  of  the  conquerors  and  the  patience  of  the  vanquished; 
and  the  boldest  citizen  was  taught  by  experience  that  he  might 
suffer  more  injuries  than  he  could  inflict.  As  the  manners  of 
the  Franks  became  less  ferocious,  their  laws  were  rendered 
more  severe ;  and  the  Merovingian  kings  attempted  to  imitate 
the  impartial  rigour  of  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians.80  Under 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  murder  was  universally  punished 
with  death;  and  the  use  of  capital  punishments  has  been 
liberally  multiplied  in  the  jurisprudence  of  modern  Europe.81 

The  civil  and  military  professions,  which  had  been  separated 
by  Constantine,  were  again  united  by  the  Barbarians.  The 
harsh  sound  of  the  Teutonic  appellations  was  mollified  into  the 
Latin  titles  of  Duke,  of  Count,  or  of  Prefect ; 83  and  the  same 

Age  (1902),  61  %qq.  He  thinks  that  tnuti*  was  applied  to  the  royal  guard,  to  tram- 

90  See  the  Burgundian  laws  (tit.  ii.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  257),  the  Oode  of  the  Visi¬ 
goths  (L  vi.  tit.  v.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  884),  and  the  constitution  of  ChUdeb&rt ,  not  of 
Paris,  but  most  evidently  of  Austrasia  (in  tom.  iv.  p.  112).  Their  premature 
severity  was  sometimes  rash,  and  ezoessive.  Childebert  condemned  not  only 
murderers  bat  robbers ;  quomodo  sine  lege  involavit,  Bine  lege  moriatur ;  and 
even  the  negligent  judge  was  involved  in  the  same  sentence.  The  Visigoths 
abandoned  an  unsuccessful  surgeon  to  the  family  of  his  deceased  patient,  ut  quod 
de  eo  facere  voluerint  habeant  potestatem  (1.  xi.  tit.  i.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  485). 

81  See,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  works  of  Heineooius,  the  Elements  Juris 
Oermanici,  L  ii.  p.  ii.  No.  261,  262,  280-283.  Vet  some  vestiges  of  these  peounUiv 
compositions  for  murder  have  been  traced  in  Oermany  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
eentury. 

89  [The  count  appears  as  the  king’s  official  representative,  opposed  to  the  duke 
who  U  the  native  lord  of  the  Qau.  The  Teutonic  name  of  the  Oount  was  garafio, 
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officer  assumed,  within  his  district,  the  command  of  the  troops 
and  the  administration  of  justice.**  But  the  fierce  and  illiterate 
chieftain  was  seldom  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  judge, 
which  require  all  the  faculties  of  a  philosophic  mind,  laboriously 
cultivated  by  experience  and  study ;  and  his  rude  ignorance 
was  compelled  to  embrace  some  simple  and  visible  methods  of 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  justice.  In  every  religion,  the  Deity 
has  been  invoked  to  confirm  the  truth,  or  to  punish  the  false¬ 
hood,  of  human  testimony ;  but  this  powerful  instrument  was 
misapplied  and  abused  by  the  simplicity  of  the  German  legis¬ 
lators.  The  party  accused  might  justify  his  innocence  by  pro¬ 
ducing  before  their  tribunal  a  number  of  friendly  witnesses, 
who  solemnly  declared  their  belief,  or  assurance,  that  he  was 
not  guilty.  According  to  the  weight  of  the  charge  this  legal 
number  of  compurgators  was  multiplied ;  seventy-two  voices 
were  required  to  absolve  an  incendiary  or  assassin  ;  and,  when 
the  chastity  of  a  queen  of  France  was  suspected,  three  hundred 
gallant  nobles  swore,  without  hesitation,  that  the  infant  prince 
had  been  actually  begotten  by  her  deceased  husband.*4  The 
Bin  and  scandal  of  manifest  and  frequent  perjuries  engaged  the 
magistrates  to  remove  these  dangerous  temptations;  and  to 
supply  the  defects  of  human  testimony  by  the  famous  experi¬ 
ments  of  fire  and  water.  These  extraordinary  trials  were  so 
capriciously  contrived  that  in  some  cases  guilt,  and  innocence 

or  gerefa  (German  graf,  English  rssns) ;  no  satisfactory  derivation  of  the  name  has 
yet  been  found,  and  it  was  not  common  to  all  the  German  peoples.  Thus  among 
the  Lombards  we  do  not  find  reeves,  but  gastalds.  The  opposition  which  we 
meet  in  England  between  the  reeve  and  ealdorman,  in  the  Lombard  kingdom 
between  the  gastald  and  duke,  is  not  found  among  the  Merovingian  Franks.  In 
the  Frank  kingdom  the  duke  disappears  (except  in  the  ease  of  Bavaria)  and  the 
count  has  undivided  authority  over  the  Gau.  The  dukes  whom  we  do  find  in 
Merovingian  history  have  a  totally  different  origin  from  that  of  the  Lombard 
dukes.  Several  provinoes  (Gaue)  were  sometimes  temporarily  united  to  form  a 
single  government,  under  a  royal  offioer,  to  whom  the  title  dux  was  given,  and  to 
whom  the  counts  of  the  provinoes  were  subordinate.  For  the  title  prsetectns  see 
below,  note  191.] 

**  The  whole  subject  of  the  Germanic  judges  and  their  jurisdiction  is  copi¬ 
ously  treated  by  Heineccius  (Element.  Jur.  Germ.  L  iiL  No.  1-72).  I  cannot 
find  any  proof  that,  under  the  Merovingian  race,  the  scobtfU,  or  assessors, 
were  chosen  by  the  people.  [The  name  does  not  appear  till  Osrolingiao 
times.] 

44 Gregor.  Turon.  1.  viii.  e.  9,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  816.  Montesquieu  observes  (Esprit 
des  Loix,  L  xxviii.  c.  13)  that  the  Salic  law  did  not  admit  these  negative  prooft 
so  universally  established  in  the  Barbaric  oodes.  Yet  this  obscure  eon-nbins 
(Fredegundis)  who  became  the  wife  of  the  grandson  of  Clovis  must  have  followed 
the  Sadie  law. 
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in  others,  could  not  be  proved  without  the  interposition  of  a 
miracle.  Such  miracles  were  readily  provided  by  hand  and 
credulity ;  the  most  intricate  causes  were  determined  by  this 
easy  and  infallible  method ;  and  the  turbulent  Barbarians,  who 
might  have  disdained  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate,  submis¬ 
sively  acquiesced  in  the  judgment  of  God.8* 

But  the  trials  by  Bingle  combat  gradually  obtained  superior  jadioui 
credit  and  authority  among  a  warlike  people,  who  could  not 
believe  that  a  brave  man  deserved  to  suffer,  or  that  a  coward 
deserved  to  live.88  Both  in  civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  the 
plaintiff,  or  accuser,  the  defender,  or  even  the  witness,  were 
exposed  to  mortal  challenge  from  the  antagonist  who  was  des¬ 
titute  of  legal  proofs ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on  them  either  to 
desert  their  cause  or  publicly  to  maintain  their  honour  in  the 
lists  of  battle.  They  fought  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  nation ; 87  and  the  decision  of 
the  sword  or  lance  was  ratified  by  the  sanction  of  Heaven,  of 
the  judge,  and  of  the  people.  This  sanguinary  law  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Gaul  by  the  Burgundians;  and  their  legislator 
Gundobald88  condescended  to  answer  the  complaints  and  ob¬ 
jections  of  his  subject  Avitus.  « Is  it  not  true,”  said  the  king 
of  Burgundy  to  the  bishop,  “  that  the  event  of  national  wars, 
and  private  combats,  is  directed  by  the  judgment  of  God ;  and 
that  his  providence  awards  the  victory  to  the  juster  cause?” 

By  such  prevailing  arguments,  the  absurd  and  cruel  practice  of 
judicial  duels,  which  had  been  peculiar  to  some  tribes  of  Ger- 


M  Muratori,  in  the  Antiquities  of  Italy,  has  given  two  Dissertations  (xxxviii. 
xxxix.)  on  the  judgment*  of  God.  It  was  expected  that  fire  would  not  burn  the 
innoeent ;  and  that  the  pure  element  of  water  would  not  allow  the  guilty  to  sink 
into  its  bosom. 

**  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  o.  17)  has  condescended  to  explain 
and  excuse  41  la  manure  de  penser  de  nos  pdres,”  on  the  subject  of  judicial  combats. 
He  follows  this  strange  institution  from  the  age  of  Gundobald  to  that  of  St.  Lewis ; 
and  the  philosopher  is  sometimes  lost  in  the  legal  antiquarian. 

07  In  a  memorable  duel  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (a.d.  820),  before  the  emperor  Lewis 
the  Pious,  his  biographer  observes,  secundum  legem  propriam,  utpote  quia  uterque 
Goth  us  erat,  equestri  pugnA  [leg.  proelio]  congressus  est  (Vit.  Lud.  Pii,  c.  88,  in 
[Bouquet],  tom.  vi.  p.  108).  Ermoldus  Nigellus  (1.  iii.  648-628,  in  tom.  vi.  p.  48-60), 
who  describes  the  duel,  admires  the  ar *  nova  of  fighting  on  horseback,  which  was 
unknown  to  the  Franks. 

M  In  his  original  edict,  published  at  Lyons  (a.d.  501),  Gundobald  establishes 
and  justifies  the  use  of  judicial  combat  (Leg.  Burgund.  tit.  xlv.  in  tom.  ii.  p. 
267-2681.  Three  hundred  years  afterwards,  Agobard,  bishop  of  LyonB,  solicited 
Lewis  ftne  Pious  to  abolish  the  law  of  an  Arian  tyrant  (in  tom.  vi.  p.  866-868). 
He  relates  the  conversation  of  Gundobald  and  Avitus. 
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many,  was  propagated  and  established  in  all  the  monarchies  of 
Europe,  from  Sicily  to  the  Baltic.  At  the  end  of  ten  centuries, 
the  reign  of  legal  violence  was  not  totally  extinguished;  and 
the  ineffectual  censures  of  saints,  of  popes,  and  of  synods  may 
seem  to  prove  that  the  influence  of  superstition  is  weakened 
by  its  unnatural  alliance  with  reason  and  humanity.  The  tri¬ 
bunals  were  stained  with  the  blood,  perhaps,  of  innocent  and 
respectable  citizens ;  the  law,  which  now  favours  the  rich,  then 
yielded  to  the  strong ;  and  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  infirm 
were  condemned  either  to  renounce  their  fairest  claims  and 
possessions,  to  sustain  the  dangers  of  an  unequal  conflict,8*  or 
to  trust  the  doubtful  aid  of  a  mercenary  champion.  This 
oppressive  jurisprudence  was  imposed  on  the  provincials  of 
Gaul,  who  complained  of  any  injuries  in  their  persons  and 
property.  Whatever  might  be  the  strength  or  courage  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  victorious  Barbarians  excelled  in  the  love  and 
exercise  of  arms;  and  the  vanquished  Roman  was  unjustly 
summoned  to  repeat,  in  his  own  person,  the  bloody  contest 
which  had  been  already  decided  against  his  country.80 
o? u*nd«by  ^  ^evouring  host  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
gjBjj-  Germans  had  formerly  passed  the  Rhine  under  the  command 
of  Ariovistus.  One-third  part  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Sequani 
was  appropriated  to  their  use ;  and  the  conqueror  soon  repeated 
his  oppressive  demand  of  another  third,  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  new  colony  of  twenty-four  thousand  Barbarians,  whom  he 
had  invited  to  share  the  rich  harvest  of  Gaul.81  At  the  distance 
of  five  hundred  years,  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians,  who 
revenged  the  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  usurped  the  same  unequal 
proportion  of  two-thirds  of  the  subject  lands.  But  this  distribu¬ 
tion,  instead  of  spreading  over  the  province,  may  be  reasonably 

89  “  Aooidit  (says  Agobard)  ut  non  solnm  valentes  vi ribas,  Bed  etiam  infirmi  et 
senes  laoesBantnr  ad  [oertamen  et]  pugnam,  etiam  pro  vilisBimiB  rebus.  Quibun 
foralibus  certain  inibus  oontingunt  homioidia  injusta ;  et  orndeles  ao  perversi  eventus 
judioiorum.”  Like  a  prudent  rhetorioian,  he  suppresses  the  legal  privilege  of 
hiring  champions. 

90  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  xxviii.  o.  14),  who  understands  why  the 
judicial  oombat  was  admitted  by  the  Burgundians,  Bipuarians,  Alemanni,  Bavarians, 
Lombards,  Thuringians,  Prisons,  and  Saxons,  is  satisfied  (and  Agobard  seems  to 
countenance  the  assertion)  that  it  was  not  allowed  by  the  Salio  law.  Yet  the  same 
custom,  at  least  in  oases  of  treason,  is  mentioned  by  Ermoldus  Nigellus  (1.  iii.  643, 
in  tom.  vi.  p.  48),  and  the  anonymous  biographer  of  Lewis  the  Pious  (o.  48,  in  tom. 
vi.  p.  112),  as  the  “  mos  antiquus  Franoorum,  more  Franois  solito,”  Ac.,  expressions 
too  general  to  exolude  the  noblest  of  their  tribes. 

91  Oaaar  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  i.  o.  81,  in  tom.  i.  p.  218. 
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confined  to  the  peculiar  districts  where  the  victorious  people 
had  been  planted  by  their  own  choice  or  by  the  policy  of  their 
leader.  In  these  districts,  each  Barbarian  was  connected  by 
the  ties  of  hospitality  with  some  Roman  provincial.  To  this 
unwelcome  guest,  the  proprietor  was  compelled  to  abandon 
two-thirds  of  his  patrimony ;  but  the  German,  a  shepherd  and 
a  hunter,  might  sometimes  content  himself  with  a  spacious  range 
of  wood  and  pasture,  and  resign  the  smallest,  though  most 
valuable,  portion  to  the  toil  of  the  industrious  husbandman.91 
The  silence  of  ancient  and  authentic  testimony  has  encouraged 
an  opinion  that  the  rapine  of  the  Franks  was  not  moderated, 
or  disguised,  by  the  forms  of  a  legal  division ;  that  they  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  without  order  or  control ; 
and  that  each  victorious  robber,  according  to  his  wants,  his 
avarice,  and  his  strength,  measured,  with  his  sword,  the  extent 
of  his  new  inheritance.  At  a  distance  from  their  sovereign,  the 
Barbarians  might  indeed  be  tempted  to  exercise  such  arbitrary 
depredation ;  but  the  firm  and  artful  policy  of  Clovis  must  curb 
a  licentious  spirit,  which  would  aggravate  the  misery  of  the 
vanquished,  whilst  it  corrupted  the  union  and  discipline  of  the 
conquerors.  The  memorable  vase  of  Soissons  is  a  monument, 
and  a  pledge,  of  the  regular  distribution  of  the  Gallic  spoils. 
It  was  the  duty,  and  the  interest,  of  Clovis  to  provide  rewards 
for  a  successful  army,  and  settlements  for  a  numerous  people ; 
without  inflicting  any  wanton  or  superfluous  injuries  on  the 

•*  The  obscure  hints  of  a  division  of  lands  occasionally  scattered  in  the  laws  of 
the  Burgundians  (tit.  liv.  No.  1,  2,  in  tom.  iv.  p.  271,  272)  and  Visigoths  (1.  z.  tit.  i. 
No.  8,  9,  16,  in  tom.  iv.  p.  428,  429,  480)  are  skilfully  explained  by  the  president 
Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xzz.  o.  7,  8,  9).  I  shall  only  add  that,  among  the 
Goths,  the  division  seems  to  have  been  ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  that  the  Barbarians  frequently  usurped  the  remaining  third ;  and 
that  the  Romans  might  recover  their  right  unless  they  were  barred  by  a  prescription 
of  fifty  years.  [The  division  of  lands  was  in  the  firet  instance  settled  by  the  contract 
between  the  Imperial  government  and  the  barbarians,  who  were  settled  aB  f odder ati 
on  Roman  soil  (both  the  Burgundians  and  the  Visigoths  established  their  kingdoms 
in  Gaul  on  these  terms).  The  principle  followed  was  the  same  aB  that  which  had 
been  in  force  among  the  Romans  for  many  oenturies  in  quartering  soldiers  in  the 
provinces.  Each  proprietor  had  to  support  soldiers  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
his  property.  A  yearly  quota  of  the  produce  of  the  estate  was  assigned  to  the 
soldiers,  and  the  most  usual  quota  was  one-third.  This  system  was  applied  in  the 
case  of  barbarian  troops  settled  on  the  frontier  territories.  It  was  a  natural 
extension  of  this  system,  to  assign  a  quota  not  only  of  the  produce  but  of  the  land 
itself,  when  peoples  or  portions  of  peoples  were  established  on  provincial  soils. 
Hoepitaliku  had  expressed  the  relation  of  the  proprietor  to  the  soldier  whom  he 
reluctantly  supported ;  and  this  explains  its  use  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
the  provincial  and  the  barbarian  to  whom  he  had  parted  with  a  portion  of  his  land.] 
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royal  catholics  of  Gaol.  The  ample  fund,  which  he  might 
lawfully  acquire,  of  the  Imperial  patrimony,  vacant  lands,  and 
Gothic  usurpations,  would  diminish  the  cruel  necessity  of  seizure 
and  confiscation;  and  the  humble  provincials  would  more 
patiently  acquiesce  in  the  equal  and  regular  distribution  of  their 
loss.®* 

Domain  The  wealth  of  the  Merovingian  princes  consisted  in  their 

floesofthe  extensive  domain.  After  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  they  still  de- 

Meroving-  jn  fche  ragtic  simplicity  of  their  ancestors;  the  cities 

were  abandoned  to  solitude  and  decay;  and  their  coins,  their 
charters,  and  their  synods  are  still  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  villas,  or  rural  palaces,  in  which  they  successively  resided. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  palaces,  a  title  which  need 
not  excite  any  unseasonable  ideas  of  art  or  luxury,  were 
scattered  through  the  provinces  of  their  kingdom ;  and,  if  some 
might  claim  the  honours  of  a  fortress,  the  far  greater  part  could 
be  esteemed  only  in  the  light  of  profitable  farms.  The  mansion 
of  the  long-haired  kings  was  surrounded  with  convenient  yards 
and  stables  for  the  cattle  and  the  poultry;  the  garden  was 
planted  with  useful  vegetables ;  the  various  trades,  the  labours 
of  agriculture,  and  even  the  arts  of  hunting  and  fishing  were 
exercised  by  servile  hands  for  the  emolument  of  the  sovereign ; 
his  magazines  were  filled  with  corn  and  wine,  either  for  sale 
or  consumption;  and  the  whole  administration  was  conducted 
by  the  strictest  maxims  of  private  economy.®4  This  ample 
patrimony  was  appropriated  to  supply  the  hospitable  plenty  of 
Clovis  and  his  successors,  and  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  their 
brave  companions,  who,  both  in  peace  and  war,  were  devoted 
to  their  personal  service.  Instead  of  an  horse,  or  a  suit  of 
armour,  each  companion,  according  to  his  rank  or  merit  or 
favour,  was  invested  with  a  benefice,  the  primitive  name,  and 


•*  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  president  de  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1. 
xxx.  o.  7)  and  the  Abb6  de  Mably  (Observations,  tom.  i.  p.  21,  22)  agree  in  this 
strange  supposition  of  arbitrary  and  private  rapine.  The  oount  de  BoulainviUiers 
(Etat  de  la  Franoe,  tom.  i.  p.  22,  28)  shews  a  strong  understanding,  through  a 
cloud  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

94  See  the  rustic  edict,  or  rather  code,  of  Charlemagne,  whioh  eon  tains  seventy 
distinct  and  minute  regulations  of  that  great  monarch  (in  tom.  v.  p.  662-667).  He 
requires  an  account  of  the  horns  and  skins  of  the  goats,  allows  bis  fish  to  be  sold, 
and  carefully  directs  that  the  larger  villas  (Capitaneas)  shall  maintain  one  hundred 
hens  and  thirty  geese  ;  and  the  smaller  (Mansionales)  fifty  hens  and  twelve  geeee. 
Mabillon  (de  Be  Diplomatic*)  has  investigated  the  names,  the  number,  and  the 
situation  of  the  Merovingian  villas. 
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most  simple  form,  of  the  feudal  possessions.  These  gifts  might 
be  resumed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign;  and  his  feeble 
prerogative  derived  some  support  from  the  influence  of  his 
liberality.  But  this  dependent  tenure  was  gradually  abolished  96 
by  the  independent  and  rapacious  nobles  of  France,  who 
established  the  perpetual  property,  and  hereditary  succession, 
of  their  benefices:  a  revolution  salutary  to  the  earth,  which 
had  been  injured,  or  neglected,  by  its  precarious  masters.96 
Besides  these  royal  and  beneficiary  estates,  a  large  proportion 
had  been  assigned,  in  the  division  of  Gaul,  of  allodial  and  Salic 
lands ;  they  were  exempt  from  tribute,  and  the  Salic  lands  were 
equally  shared  among  the  male  descendants  of  the  Franks.07 

In  the  bloody  discord  and  silent  decay  of  the  Merovingian  privet* 
line,  a  new  order  of  tyrants  arose  in  the  provinces,  who,  under u'm1* 
the  appellation  of  Seniors,  or  Lords,  usurped  a  right  to  govern, 
and  a  licence  to  oppress,  the  subjects  of  their  peculiar  territory. 

Their  ambition  might  be  checked  by  the  hostile  resistance  of  an 
equal :  but  the  laws  were  extinguished ;  and  the  sacrilegious 
Barbarians,  who  dared  to  provoke  the  vengeance  of  a  saint  or 
bishop,98  would  seldom  respect  the  landmarks  of  a  profane  and 
defenceless  neighbour.  The  common,  or  public,  rights  of  nature, 
such  as  they  had  always  been  deemed  by  the  Roman  juris¬ 
prudence,00  were  severely  restrained  by  the  German  conquerors, 
whose  amusement,  or  rather  passion,  was  the  exercise  of  hunting. 

The  vague  dominion  which  Man  has  assumed  over  the  wild 
inhft.hitn.ntH  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters,  was  confined 
to  some  fortunate  individuals  of  the  human  species.  Gaul  was 
again  overspread  with  woods ;  and  the  animals,  who  were  re- 

99  From  a  passage  of  the  Burgundian  law  (tit.  i.  No.  4,  in  tom.  iv.  p.  257)  it  is 
evident  that  a  deserving  son  might  expeot  to  hold  the  lands  whioh  his  father  had 
received  from  the  royal  bounty  of  Gundobald.  The  Burgundians  would  firmly 
maintain  their  privilege,  and  their  example  might  encourage  the  benefioiaries  of 
Fran  oe. 

H  The  revolutions  of  the  benefioes  and  fiefs  are  olearly  fixed  by  the  Abb6  de 
lfably.  His  aoourate  distinction  of  times  gives  him  a  merit  to  whioh  even 
Montesquieu  is  a  stranger. 

97  See  the  Salic  law  (tit.  lxii.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  156).  The  origin  and  nature  of 
these  Salic  lands,  which  in  times  of  ignoranoe  were  perfectly  understood,  now 
perplex  our  most  learned  and  sagaoious  critics. 

99  Many  of  the  two  hundred  and  six  miracles  of  St.  Martin  (Greg.  Turon.  in 
Maximi  BibliotheoA  Pat  rum,  tom.  xi.  p.  896-932)  wore  repeatedly  performed  to 
punish  sacrilege.  Audite  hao  o nines  (exclaims  the  bishop  of  Tours)  potestatem 
habentea,  after  relating,  how  some  horses  run  mad  that  had  been  turned  into  a 
•acred  meadow. 

99  Heineo.  Element.  Jur.  German.  1.  ii.  p.  1,  No.  8. 
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served  for  the  use,  or  pleasure,  of  the  lord,  might  ravage,  with 
impunity,  the  fields  of  his  industrious  vassals.  The  chase  was 
the  sacred  privilege  of  the  nobles  and  their  domestic  servants. 
Plebeian  transgressors  were  legally  chastised  with  stripes  and 
imprisonment ; 100  but,  in  an  age  which  admitted  a  slight  com¬ 
position  for  the  life  of  a  citizen,  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  destroy 
a  stag  or  a  wild  bull  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  forests.101 

According  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  war,  the  conqueror  be¬ 
came  the  lawful  master  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  subdued 
and  spared ; 108  and  the  fruitful  cause  of  personal  slavery,  which 
had  been  almost  suppressed  by  the  peaceful  sovereignty  of 
Borne,  was  again  revived  and  multiplied  by  the  perpetual  hos¬ 
tilities  of  the  independent  Barbarians.  The  Goth,  the  Burgun¬ 
dian,  or  the  Frank,  who  returned  from  a  successful  expedition, 
dragged  after  him  a  long  train  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  human 
captives,  whom  he  treated  with  the  same  brutal  contempt.  The 
youths  of  an  elegant  form  and  ingenuous  aspect  were  set 
apart  for  the  domestic  service:  a  doubtful  situation,  which 
alternately  exposed  them  to  the  favourable  or  cruel  impulse  of 
passion.  The  useful  mechanics  and  servants  (smiths,  carpenters, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  cooks,  gardeners,  dyers,  and  workmen  in 
gold  and  silver,  Ac.)  employed  their  skill  for  the  use  or  profit 
of  their  master.  But  the  Homan  captives  who  were  destitute 
of  art,  but  capable  of  labour,  were  condemned,  without  regard 
to  their  former  rank,  to  tend  the  cattle  and  cultivate  the  lands 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  number  of  the  hereditary  bondsmen 
who  were  attached  to  the  Gallic  estates  was  continually  in¬ 
creased  by  new  supplies ;  and  the  servile  people,  according  to 


100  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans  (a.d.  821-826.  Gave,  Hist.  Litteraria,  p.  448), 
censures  the  legal  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  Pro  feris,  quas  oura  hominum  non  aluit, 
sed  Dens  in  commune  mortalibus  ad  utendum  oonoessit,  pauperes  a  potentioribua 
spoli&ntur,  flagellantur,  ergastulis  detruduntur,  et  multa  aha  patiuntur.  Hoc 
enim  qui  faciunt,  lege  mundi  se  face  re  juste  posse  oontendant.  De  Institutions 
Laioorum,  1.  ii.  c.  28,  apud  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  PEglise,  tom.  iii.  p.  1848. 

101  On  a  mere  suspicion,  Chundo,  a  chamberlain  of  Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy, 
was  Btoned  to  death  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  x.  o.  10,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  369).  John  of  Salis¬ 
bury  (Poliorat.  1.  i.  c.  4)  asserts  the  rights  of  nature,  and  exposes  the  cruel  praotioe 
of  the  twelfth  oentury.  See  Heineocius,  Elem.  Jur.  Germ.  1.  ii.  p.  1,  No.  51-57. 

101  The  custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  was  totally  extinguished  in  the 
thirteenth  oentury,  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  Christianity  ;  but  it  might  be 
proved,  from  frequent  passages  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  <fco.  that  it  was  practised 
without  censure  under  the  Merovingian  race ;  and  even  Grotius  himself  (de  Jure 
Belli  et  Pads,  1.  iii.  o.  7),  as  well  as  his  oommentator  Barbeyrao,  have  laboured 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason. 
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the  situation  and  temper  of  their  lords,  was  sometimes  raised 
by  precarious  indulgence,  and  more  frequently  depressed  by 
capricious  despotism.10*  An  absolute  power  of  life  and  death 
was  exercised  by  these  lords;  and,  when  they  married  their 
daughters,  a  train  of  useful  servants,  chained  on  the  waggons 
to  prevent  their  escape,  was  sent  as  a  nuptial  present  into  a  dis¬ 
tant  country.104  The  majesty  of  the  Roman  laws  protected 
the  liberty  of  each  citizen,  against  the  rash  effects  of  his  own 
distress  or  despair.  But  the  subjects  of  the  Merovingian  kings 
might  alienate  their  personal  freedom ;  and  this  act  of  legal 
suicide,  which  was  familiarly  practised,  is  expressed  in  terms 
most  disgraceful  and  afflicting  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature.104 
The  example  of  the  poor,  who  purchased  life  by  the  sacrifice  of 
all  that  cam  render  life  desirable,  was  gradually  imitated  by  the 
feeble  and  the  devout,  who,  in  times  of  public  disorder,  pusil- 
lanimously  crowded  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  battlements 
of  a  powerful  chief,  and  around  the  shrine  of  a  popular  saint. 
Their  submission  was  accepted  by  these  temporal,  or  spiritual, 
patrons ;  and  the  hasty  transaction  irrecoverably  fixed  their  own 
condition,  and  that  of  their  latest  posterity.  From  the  reign  of 
Clovis,  during  five  successive  centuries,  the  laws  and  manners 
of  Gaul  uniformly  tended  to  promote  the  increase,  and  to  con¬ 
firm  the  duration,  of  personal  servitude.  Time  and  violence 
almost  obliterated  the  intermediate  ranks  of  society,  and  left  an 
obscure  and  narrow  interval  between  the  noble  and  the  slave. 
This  arbitrary  and  recent  division  has  been  transformed  by  pride 
and  prejudice  into  a  national  distinction,  universally  established 
by  the  arms  and  the  laws  of  the  Merovingians.  The  nobles, 
who  claimed  their  genuine,  or  fabulous,  descent  from  the  inde¬ 
pendent  and  victorious  Franks,  have  asserted,  and  abused,  the 
indefeasible  right  of  conquest,  over  a  prostrate  crowd  of  slaves 

101  The  state,  professions,  <fco.  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Gallio  Blares,  daring 
the  middle  ages,  are  explained  bj  Heineoeius  (Element.  Jar.  Germ.  1.  i.  No.  38- 
47),  Muratori  (Dissertat.  xiv.  xv.),  Duoange  (Gloss,  sab  rooe  Sertri),  and  the  Abb4 
de  Mably  (Observations,  tom.  ii.  p.  8,  do.  p.  287,  Ac.). 

104  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  vi.  o.  45,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  289)  relates  a  memorable 
example,  in  which  Chilperio  only  abused  the  private  rights  of  a  master.  Many 
families,  which  belonged  to  his  domtu  fiscal et  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  wen 
forcibly  sent  away  into  Spain. 

,oa  Lioentiam  habeatis  mihi  qualemcunque  volueritis  disoiplinam  ponere ;  rel 
renumdare,  aut  quod  vobis  plaouerit  de  me  faoere.  Marculf.  Formal.  1.  ii.  28,  in 
lorn.  ir.  p.  497.  The  Formula  of  Lindenbrogius  (p.  559)  and  that  of  Anjou  (p.  665) 
are  to  the  same  effect  Gregory  of  Tours  (L  vii.  o.  45,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  811)  speaks  of 
many  persons  who  sold  themselves  for  bread  in  a  great  famine. 
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and  plebeians,  to  whom  they  imputed  the  imaginary  disgrace 
of  a  Gallic,  or  Roman,  extraction. 

Example :  The  general  state  and  revolutions  of  France,  a  name  which 

Auvergne  wag  impost  by  the  conquerors,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  example  of  a  province,  a  diocese,  or  a  senatorial  family. 
Auvergne  had  formerly  maintained  a  just  pre-eminence  among 
the  independent  states  and  cities  of  Gaul.  The  brave  and 
numerous  inhabitants  displayed  a  singular  trophy :  the  sword 
of  Caesar  himself,  which  he  had  lost  when  he  was  repulsed  be¬ 
fore  the  walls  of  Gergovia.108  As  the  common  offspring  of  Troy, 
they  claimed  a  fraternal  alliance  with  the  Romans ; 10T  and,  if 
each  province  had  imitated  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  Auvergne, 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  might  have  been  prevented,  or 
delayed.  They  firmly  maintained  the  fidelity  which  they  had 
reluctantly  sworn  to  the  Visigoths;  but,  when  their  bravest 
nobles  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  they  accepted,  without 
resistance,  a  victorious  and  catholic  sovereign.  This  easy  and 
valuable  conquest  was  achieved,  and  possessed,  by  Theodoric, 
the  eldest  son  of  Clovis ;  but  the  remote  province  was  separated 
from  his  Austrasian  dominions  by  the  intermediate  kingdoms  of 
Soissons,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  which  formed,  after  their  father's 
death,  the  inheritance  of  his  three  brothers.  The  king  of  Paris, 
Childebert,  was  tempted  by  the  neighbourhood  and  beauty  of 
Auvergne.108  The  Upper  country,  which  rises  towards  the 
south  into  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  presented  a  rich 
and  various  prospect  of  woods  and  pastures ;  the  sides  of  the 
hills  were  clothed  with  vines ;  and  each  eminence  was  crowned 
with  a  villa  or  castle.  In  the  Lower  Auvergne,  the  river  Allier 
flows  through  the  fair  and  spacious  plain  of  Limagne ;  and  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil  supplied,  and  still  supplies, 

106  When  Caesar  saw  it,  he  laughed  (Plutarch,  in  Cosar.  in  tom.  i.  p.  409 
[o.  36]) ;  yet  he  relates  his  unsuccessful  siege  of  Gergovia  with  lees  frankness  than 
we  might  expect  from  a  great  man  to  whom  victory  was  familiar.  He  acknowledges, 
however,  that  in  one  attack  he  lost  forty-six  centurions  and  seven  hundred  men 
(de  Bell.  Gallico,  1.  vi.  c.  44-63,  in  tom.  i.  p.  270-272). 

l07Audebant  se  quondam  fr&tres  Latio  dioere,  et  sanguine  ab  Iliaoo  populos 
oomputare  (Sidon.  Apollinar.  1.  vii.  epist.  7,  in  tom.  i.  p.  799).  I  am  not  infonned 
of  tne  degrees  and  circumstances  of  this  bibulous  pedigree. 

108  Either  the  first  or  second  partition  among  the  sons  of  Clovis  had  given 
Berry  to  Childebert  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  iii.  o.  12,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  192).  Velim  (said  he) 
Arveraam  L&manem ,  quaa  tantA  jocunditatis  gratiA  refulgere  diaitur  oculis  oernere 
(L  iii.  o.  9,  p.  191).  The  face  of  the  country  was  concealed  by  a  thick  fog,  when 
the  king  of  Paris  made  his  entry  into  Clermont. 
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without  any  interval  of  repose,  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  harvests.100  On  the  false  report  that  their  lawful  sovereign 
had  been  slain  in  Germany,  the  city  and  diocese  of  Auvergne 
were  betrayed  by  the  grandson  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Childe- 
bert  enjoyed  this  clandestine  victory ;  and  the  free  subjects  of 
Theodoric  threatened  to  desert  his  standard,  if  he  indulged  his 
private  resentment  while  the  nation  was  engaged  in  the  Bur¬ 
gundian  war.  But  the  Franks  of  Austrasia  soon  yielded  to  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  their  king.  «  Follow  me,”  said  Theo¬ 
doric,  “into  Auvergne:  I  will  lead  you  into  a  province  where 
you  may  acquire  gold,  silver,  slaves,  cattle,  and  precious  apparel, 
to  the  full  extent  of  your  wishes.  I  repeat  my  promise ;  I  give 
you  the  people,  and  their  wealth,  as  your  prey ;  and  you  may 
transport  them  at  pleasure  into  your  own  country.”  By  the 
execution  of  this  promise,  Theodoric  justly  forfeited  the  allegi¬ 
ance  of  a  people  whom  he  devoted  to  destruction.  Bis  troops, 
reinforced  by  the  fiercest  Barbarians  of  Germany,110  spread 
desolation  over  the  fruitful  face  of  Auvergne ;  and  two  places 
only,  a  strong  castle  and  a  holy  shrine,  were  saved,  or  redeemed, 
from  their  licentious  fury.  The  castle  of  Meroliacm  was  seated 
on  a  lofty  rock,  which  rose  an  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  plain  ;  and  a  large  reservoir  of  fresh  water  was  inclosed,  with 
some  arable  lands,  within  the  circle  of  its  fortifications.  The 
Franks  beheld  with  envy  and  despair  this  impregnable  fortress ; 
but  they  surprised  a  party  of  fifty  stragglers ;  and,  as  they  were 
oppressed  by  the  number  of  their  captives,  they  fixed,  at  a 
trifling  ransom,  the  alternative  of  life  or  death  for  these 
wretched  victims,  whom  the  cruel  Barbarians  were  prepared 
to  massacre  on  the  refusal  of  the  garrison.  Another  detach- 

IM  For  the  description  of  Auvergne  see  Bidonius  (L  iv.  epist.  21,  in  tom.  i. 
p.  798)  with  the  notes  of  Savaron  and  Sirmond  (p.  279  and  51  of  their  respective 
editions),  Bonlainvilliers  (Etat  de  la  Franoe,  tom.  ii.  p.  242-268),  and  the  Abb4 
de  la  Longnerne  (Description  de  la  Franoe,  part  i.  p.  182-139). 

110  Fororem  gentium,  qua  de  ulteriore  Rheni  amnia  parte  venerant,  superare 
non  poterat  (Greg.  Turon.  L  iv.  o.  50,  in  tom.  ii.  229)  was  the  excuse  of  another 
king  of  Austrasia  (a.d.  574)  for  the  ravages  which  his  troops  committed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

111  From  the  name  and  situation,  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Gregory  of  Tours 
(in  tom.  ii.  p.  192)  have  fixed  this  fortress  at  a  place  named  CatUl  M&rliac ,  two 
miles  from  Mauriac,  in  the  Upper  Auvergne  [Chastel-Marthac,  in  Department 
Cental].  In  this  description,  I  translate  infra  as  if  I  read  intro ;  the  two  pre¬ 
positions  are  perpetually  oonfounded  by  Gregonr,  or  his  transcribers ;  and  the  sense 
most  always  dedde.  [ Infra  is  regularly  used  for  intra  by  Gregory.] 
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ment  penetrated  as  far  as  Brivas,  or  Brioude,  where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  their  valuable  effects,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Julian.  The  doors  of  the  church  resisted  the 
assault ;  but  a  daring  soldier  entered  through  a  window  of  the 
choir  and  opened  a  passage  to  his  companions.  The  clergy  and 
people,  the  sacred  and  the  profane  spoils,  were  rudely  torn  from 
the  altar ;  and  the  sacrilegious  division  was  made  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  town  of  Brioude.  But  this  act  of  impiety 
was  severely  chastised  by  the  devout  son  of  Clovis.  He 
punished  with  death  the  most  atrocious  offenders;  left  their 
secret  accomplices  to  the  vengeance  of  St.  Julian ;  released 
the  captives;  restored  the  plunder;  and  extended  the  rights 
of  sanctuary  five  miles  round  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy 
martyr.11* 

story  of  Before  the  Austrasian  army  retreated  from  Auvergne,  Theo- 

auoiub  <joric  exacted  some  pledges  of  the  future  loyalty  of  a  people 
whose  just  hatred  could  be  restrained  only  by  their  fear.  A 
select  band  of  noble  youths,  the  sons  of  the  principal  senators, 
was  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  as  the  hostages  of  the  faith  of 
Childebert  and  of  their  countrymen.  On  the  first  rumour  of 
war,  or  conspiracy,  those  guiltless  youths  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  servitude ;  and  one  of  them,  Attains,11*  whose  adven¬ 
tures  are  more  particularly  related,  kept  his  master’s  horses  in 
the  diocese  of  Treves.  After  a  painful  search,  he  was  discovered, 
in  this  unworthy  occupation,  by  the  emissaries  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  Gregory  bishop  of  Langres;  but  his  offers  of  ransom 
were  sternly  rejected  by  the  avarice  of  the  Barbarian,  who  re¬ 
quired  an  exorbitant  sum  of  ten  pounds  of  gold  for  the  freedom 
of  his  noble  captive.  His  deliverance  was  effected  by  the  hardy 
stratagem  of  Leo,  a  slave  belonging  to  the  kitchens  of  the 
bishop  of  Langres.111  An  unknown  agent  easily  introduced  him 

111  See  these  revolutions  and  wars  of  Auvergne  in  Gregory  of  Tours  (L  ii.  e.  87, 
in  tom.  ii.  p.  188,  and  1.  iii.  c.  9,  12,  18,  p.  191,  192,  de  Miraoulis  St  Julian,  o. 
18,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  466).  He  frequently  betrays  his  extraordinary  attention  to  his 
native  oountry. 

118  The  story  of  Attains  is  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  iii.  o.  16  [leg.  15],  in 
tom.  ii.  p.  193-195).  His  editor,  the  P.  Buinart,  confounds  this  Attains,  who  was  a 
youth  (puer )  in  the  year  532,  with  a  friend  of  Sidonius  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
count  of  Autun,  fifty  or  sixty  years  before.  Such  an  error,  whioh  cannot  be  imputed 
to  ignorance,  is  excused,  in  some  degree,  by  its  own  magnitude. 

114  This  Gregory,  the  great-grandfather  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  197, 
490),  lived  ninety-two  years ;  of  which  he  passed  forty  as  oount  of  Autun,  and 
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into  the  same  family.  The  Barbarian  purchased  Leo  for  the 
prioe  of  twelve  pieces  of  gold ;  and  was  pleased  to  learn  that  he 
was  deeply  skilled  in  the  luxury  of  an  episcopal  table.  <>  Next 
Sunday,”  said  the  Frank,  “I  shall  invite  my  neighbours  and 
kinsmen.  Exert  thy  art,  and  force  them  to  confess  that  they 
have  never  seen,  or  tasted,  such  an  entertainment,  even  in  the 
king’s  house.”  Leo  assured  him  that,  if  he  would  provide  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  poultry,  his  wishes  should  be  satisfied. 
The  master,  who  already  aspired  to  the  merit  of  elegant  hospi¬ 
tality,  assumed,  as  his  own,  the  praise  which  the  voracious 
guests  unanimously  bestowed  on  his  cook;  and  the  dexterous 
Leo  insensibly  acquired  the  trust  and  management  of  his  house¬ 
hold.  After  the  patient  expectation  of  a  whole  year,  he  cauti¬ 
ously  whispered  his  design  to  Attains,  and  exhorted  him  to 
prepare  for  flight  in  the  ensuing  night.  At  the  hour  of  mid¬ 
night,  the  intemperate  guests  retired  from  table ;  and  the  Frank’s 
son-in-law,  whom  Leo  attended  to  his  apartment  with  a  noc¬ 
turnal  potation,  condescended  to  jest  on  the  facility  with  which 
he  might  betray  his  trust.  The  intrepid  slave,  after  sustaining 
this  dangerous  raillery,  entered  his  master’s  bed-chamber;  re¬ 
moved  his  spear  and  shield;  silently  drew  the  fleetest  horses 
from  the  stable;  unbarred  the  ponderous  gates;  and  excited 
Attains  to  save  his  life  and  liberty  by  incessant  diligence.  Their 
apprehensions  urged  them  to  leave  their  horses  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse ; 118  they  swam  the  river,  wandered  three  days  in  the 
adjacent  forest,  and  subsisted  only  by  the  accidental  discovery 
of  a  wild  plum-tree.  As  they  lay  concealed  in  a  dark  thicket, 
they  heard  the  noise  of  horses ;  they  were  terrified  by  the  angry 
countenance  of  their  master,  and  they  anxiously  listened  to  his 
declaration  that,  if  he  could  seize  the  guilty  fugitives,  one  of 
them  he  would  cut  in  pieces  with  his  sword,  and  would  expose 
the  other  on  a  gibbet.  At  length  Attains  and  his  faithful  Leo 

thirty-two  as  bishop  of  Langres.  According  to  the  poet  Fortunaius,  he  displayed 
equal  merit  in  these  different  stations. 

Nobilis  antiquA  deoorrens  prole  parentum, 

Nobilior  gestis,  nano  super  astra  manet. 

Arbiter  ante  feroxf  dein  pios  ipse  saoerdos, 

Quos  domoit  judex,  fovit  amore  patris. 

111  As  M.  de  Valois  and  the  P.  Rn  inert  are  determined  to  change  the  MouUa  of 
the  text  into  Hosa,  it  becomes  me  to  aoauiesoe  in  the  alteration.  Yet,  after  some 
examination  of  the  topography,  I  could  defend  the  oommon  reading.  [P.  124,  ed. 
Arndt  and  Kruach.] 
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reached  the  friendly  habitation  of  a  presbyter  of  Rheims,  who 
recruited  their  fainting  strength  with  bread  and  wine,  concealed 
them  from  the  search  of  their  enemy,  and  safely  conducted  them, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Austrasian  kingdom,  to  the  episcopal 
palace  of  Langres.  Gregory  embraced  his  grandson  with  tears 
of  joy,  gratefully  delivered  Leo,  with  his  whole  family,  from  the 
yoke  of  servitude,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  property  of  a  farm, 
where  he  might  end  his  days  in  happiness  and  freedom.  Perhaps 
this  singular  adventure,  which  is  marked  with  so  many  circum¬ 
stances  of  truth  and  nature,  was  related  by  Attalus  himself,  to 
his  cousin,  or  nephew,  the  first  historian  of  the  Franks.  Gregory 
of  Tours118  was  bom  about  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Sidonius 
Apollinaris ;  and  their  situation  was  almost  similar,  since  each 
of  them  was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  a  senator,  and  a  bishop.  The 
difference  of  their  style  and  sentiments  may,  therefore,  express 
the  decay  of  Gaul,  and  clearly  ascertain  how  much,  in  so  short 
a  space,  the  human  mind  had  lost  of  its  energy  and  refine¬ 
ment.117 

Privilege*  We  are  now  qualified  to  despise  the  opposite,  and  perhaps 
soman*  artful,  misrepresentations  which  have  softened,  or  exaggerated, 
of  otai  oppression  of  the  Romans  of  Gaul  under  the  reign  of  the 
Merovingians.118  The  conquerors  never  promulgated  any  uni ■ 

119  The  parents  of  Gregory  (Gregorius  Florentine  Georgius)  were  of  nohle  ex* 
traotion  (natalibut  .  .  .  illustres),  and  they  possessed  large  estates  (latif  undia)  both 
in  Auvergne  and  Burgundy.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  539,  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Tours  in  573t  and  died  in  593,  or  595,  soon  after  he  had  terminated  his  history.  See 
his  life  by  Odo,  abbot  of  Clugny  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  129*135),  and  a  new  Life  in  the 
Mdmoires  de  l’Aoaddmie,  Ac.  tom.  xxvi.  p.  598*637. 

117  Deoedente  atque  immo  potius  pereunte  ab  urbibus  Gallioanis  liberalium 
oulturA  literarum,  Ac.  (in  prefat.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  137),  is  the  oomplaint  of  Gregory 
himself,  whioh  he  fully  verifies  by  his  own  work.  His  style  is  equally  devoid  of 
eleganoe  and  simplicity.  In  a  oonspiouous  station  he  still  remained  a  stranger 
to  his  own  age  and  oo untry ;  and  in  a  prolix  work  (the  five  last  books  contain  ten 
years)  he  has  omitted  almost  everything  that  posterity  desires  to  learn.  I  have 
tediously  aoq aired,  by  a  painful  perusal,  the  right  of  pronouncing  this  unfavourable 
sentence. 

118  [In  the  Ripuarian  territory  the  Roman  was  counted  as  a  stranger,  like  the 
Burgundian,  or  the  Frank  of  another  raoe.  Under  the  Salic  law  his  wergeld  was 
lower  than  that  of  the  free  Frank,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  half-free  man  or  litas. 
Compare  Ha  vet,  Revue  Historique,  ii.  120.  But  Brunner  has  shown,  by  an  analysis 
of  the  wergeld,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  infer  that  the  life  of  a  Roman  was  accounted 
of  less  value.  Of  the  200  pieces  which  were  exacted  for  the  killing  of  a  Frank,  } 
went  to  the  royal  treasury.  The  remainder  (18S|)  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts ; 
66f  went  to  the  sons  or  immediate  heirs  of  the  slain  man,  66f  to  the  kindred  who 
were  called  the  Magen.  The  claim  of  the  Magen  was  a  Germanic  conception  and  had 
no  application  in  the  oase  of  a  Roman.  The  wergeld  of  the  Roman  was  100  pieces 
of  gold ;  subtract  },  for  the  fredus  or  fine  paid  to  the  treasury,  and  we  get  66)  as 
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vereal  edict  of  servitude  or  confiscation ;  bnt  a  degenerate  people, 
who  excused  their  weakness  by  the  specious  names  of  politeness 
and  peace,  was  exposed  to  the  arms  and  laws  of  the  ferocious 
Barbarians,  who  contemptuously  insulted  their  possessions,  their 
freedom,  and  their  safety.  Their  personal  injuries  were  partial 
and  irregular ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  Romans  survived  the 
revolution,  and  still  preserved  the  property  and  privileges  of 
citizens.  A  large  portion  of  their  lands  was  exacted  for  the  use 
of  the  Franks ;  but  they  enjoyed  the  remainder,  exempt  from 
tribute ; u®  and  the  same  irresistible  violence  which  swept  away 
the  arts  and  manufactures  of  Gaul  destroyed  the  elaborate  and 
expensive  system  of  Imperial  despotism.  The  Provincials  must 
frequently  deplore  the  savage  jurisprudence  of  the  Salic  or 
Ripuarian  laws ;  but  their  private  life,  in  the  important  concerns 
of  marriage,  testaments,  or  inheritance,  was  still  regulated  by 
the  Theodosian  Code ;  and  a  discontented  Roman  might  freely 
aspire,  or  descend,  to  the  character  and  title  of  a  Barbarian. 
The  honours  of  the  state  were  accessible  to  his  ambition ;  the 
education  and  temper  of  the  Romans  more  peculiarly  qualified 
them  for  the  offices  of  civil  government ;  and,  aB  soon  as  emula¬ 
tion  had  rekindled  their  military  ardour,  they  were  permitted 
to  march  in  the  ranks,  or  even  at  the  head,  of  the  victorious 
Germans.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  generals  and 
magistrates,  whose  names110  attest  the  liberal  policy  of  the 
Merovingians.  The  supreme  command  of  Burgundy,  with  the 
title  of  Patrician,  was  successively  entrusted  to  three  Romans ; 
and  the  last  and  most  powerful,  Mummolus,111  who  alternately 

the  bloodmoney  paid  to  the  immediate  family,  precisely  what  was  paid  to  the  family 
of  the  slain  Frank.  See  H.  Brunner,  Deutsche  Reohtsgeschiohte,  ii.  614  (1892).] 

119  The  Abb4  de  Mably  (tom.  i.  p.  247-267)  has  diligently  confirmed  tnis  opinion 
[jgaese]  of  the  president  de  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  o.  13).  [There  is 
no  proof  whatever  of  inequality  in  this  respect  between  the  two  raoes.  See  Fustel  de 
Ooolangee,  Hist,  des  Institutions  politiques,  Bk.  iv.  c.  3.] 

190  See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  Monarohie  Francois©,  tom.  ii.  1.  vi.  o.  9,  10. 
The  French  antiquarians  establish  as  a  principle  that  the  Romans  and  Barbarians 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  names.  Their  names  undoubtedly  form  a  reasonable 
presumption;  yet  in  reading  Gregoi7  of  Tours,  I  have  observed  Gondulphus,  of 
Senatorian  or  Roman  extraction  (1.  vi.  o.  11,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  278),  and  Claudius,  a  Bar¬ 
barian  (1.  vii.  o.  29,  p.  303). 

111  Bunina  Mummolus  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  from  the 
fourth  (o.  42,  p.  224)  to  the  seventh  (c.  40,  p.  810)  book.  The  computation  by 
talents  is  singular  enough  ;  but,  if  Gregory  attaohed  any  meaning  to  that  obsolete 
word,  the  treasures  of  Mummolus  m  ist  have  exceeded  100,0001.  sterling.  (The 
title  Patriciut  was  introduced  among  the  Franks  from  the  Burgundian  kingdom, 
and  was  chiefly  used  of  its  governor,  who  is  also  called praefectua  (Greg.  Tor.  vi.  7, 
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saved  and  disturbed  the  monarchy,  had  supplanted  his  father 
in  the  station  of  count  of  Autun,  and  left  a  treasure  of  thirty 
talents  of  gold  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  silver.  The 
fierce  and  illiterate  Barbarians  were  excluded,  during  several 
generations,  from  the  dignities,  and  even  from  the  orders,  of 
the  church.m  The  clergy  of  Gaul  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  native  Provincials ;  the  haughty  Franks  fell  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  their  subjects,  who  were  dignified  with  the  episcopal  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  the  power  and  riches  which  had  been  lost  in  war  were 
insensibly  recovered  by  superstition.113  In  all  temporal  affairs, 
the  Theodosian  Code  was  the  universal  law  of  the  clergy ;  but 
the  Barbaric  jurisprudence  had  liberally  provided  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  safety :  a  sub-deacon  was  equivalent  to  two  Franks ;  the 
antru8tion  and  priest  were  held  in  similar  estimation ;  and  the 
life  of  a  bishop  was  appreciated  far  above  the  common  standard, 
at  the  price  of  nine  hundred  pieces  of  gold.134  The  Romans 
communicated  to  their  conquerors  the  use  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  and  Latin  language ; 134  but  their  language  and  their  re¬ 
ligion  had  alike  degenerated  from  the  simple  purity  of  the 
Augustan,  and  Apostolic,  age.  The  progress  of  superstition  and 
Barbarism  was  rapid  and  universal ;  the  worship  of  the  saints 
concealed  from  vulgar  eyes  the  God  of  the  Christians ;  and  the 
rustic  dialect  of  peasants  and  soldiers  was  corrupted  by  a  Teu¬ 
tonic  idiom  and  pronunciation.  Yet  such  intercourse  of  sacred 
and  social  communion  eradicated  the  distinctions  of  birth  and 
victory;  and  the  nations  of  Gaul  were  gradually  confounded 
under  the  name  and  government  of  the  Franks. 

11,  Ac.).  There  was  no  count,  besides  the  Patrioius,  in  Provinoia.  The  word  also 
came  to  be  used  of  the  Merovingian  dukes.  For  a  count  to  beoome  a  Patrioius  was 
a  promotion.] 

1,2  See  Fleury,  Discours  iii.  sur  l’Histoire  Ecclfoiastique. 

133  The  bishop  of  Tours  himself  has  reoorded  the  complaint  of  Chilperio,  the 
grandson  of  Olovis.  Eooe  pauper  remansit  focus  noster;  eooe  divitiss  nostro  ad 
ecolesias  sunt  translates ;  nulli  penitus  nisi  soli  Episcopi  regnant  (1.  vi.  o.  46,  in  tom. 
ii.  p.  291). 

1,4  See  the  Ripuarian  Code  (tit.  xxxvi.,  in  tom.  iv.  p.  241).  The  Salic  law  does 
not  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  olergy,  and  we  might  suppose,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
more  oivilized  tribe,  that  they  had  not  foreseen  suoh  an  impious  act  as  the  murder 
of  a  priest.  Tet  Protextatus,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  was  assassinated  by  the  order 
of  queen  Fredegundis,  before  the  altar  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  viii.  o.  81,  in  tom.  iL  p. 
826). 

128  M.  Bonamy  (M6m.  de  l’Aoad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxiv.  p.  582-670) 
has  ascertained  the  Lingua  Bomana  Rustica ,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Romance,  has  gradually  been  polished  into  the  actual  form  of  the  French  language. 
Under  the  Oarlovingian  raoe,  the  kings  and  nobles  of  France  still  understood  the  dia¬ 
lect  of  their  German  ancestors. 
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The  Franks,  after  they  mingled  with  their  Gallic  subjects,  Anarchy  of 
might  have  imparted  the  most  valuable  of  human  gifts,  a  spirit 
and  system  of  constitutional  liberty.  Under  a  king  hereditary 
bnt  limited,  the  chiefs  and  counsellors  might  have  debated,  at 
Paris,  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars ;  the  adjacent  field,  where  the 
emperors  reviewed  their  mercenary  legions,  would  have  admitted 
the  legislative  assembly  of  freemen  and  warriors ;  and  the  rude 
model,  which  had  been  sketched  in  the  woods  of  Germany, 1M 
might  have  been  polished  and  improved  by  the  civil  wisdom  of 
the  Romans.  But  the  careless  Barbarians,  secure  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  independence,  disdained  the  labour  of  government;  the 
annual  assemblies  of  the  month  of  March  were  silently  abolished ; 
and  the  nation  was  separated  and  almost  dissolved  by  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Gaul.1*7  The  monarchy  was  left  without  any  regular 
establishment  of  justice,  of  arms,  or  of  revenue.  The  successors 
of  Clovis  wanted  resolution  to  assume,  or  strength  to  exercise, 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers  which  the  people  had 
abdicated ;  the  royal  prerogative  was  distinguished  only  by  a 
more  ample  privilege  of  rapine  and  murder;  and  the  love  of 
freedom,  so  often  invigorated  and  disgraced  by  private  ambition, 
was  reduced,  among  the  licentious  Franks,  to  the  contempt  of 
order  and  the  desire  of  impunity.  Seventy-five  years  after  the 
death  of  Clovis,  his  grandson,  Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy,  sent 
an  army  to  invade  the  Gothic  possessions  of  Septimania,  or 
Languedoc.  The  troops  of  Burgundy,  Berry,  Auvergne,  and  the 
adjacent  territories  were  excited  by  the  hopes  of  spoil.  They 
marched,  without  discipline,  under  the  banners  of  German,  or 
Gallic,  counts;  their  attack  was  feeble  and  unsuccessful;  but 
the  friendly  and  hostile  provinces  were  desolated  with  indis¬ 
criminate  rage.  The  com  fields,  the  villages,  the  churches 
themselves  were  consumed  by  fire ;  the  inhabitants  were  mas¬ 
sacred  or  dragged  into  captivity ;  and,  in  the  disorderly  retreat, 
five  thousand  of  these  inhuman  savages  were  destroyed  by 
hunger  or  intestine  discord.  When  the  pious  Gontran  reproached 
the  guilt,  or  neglect,  of  their  leaders,  and  threatened  to  inflict, 
not  a  legal  sentence,  but  instant  and  arbitrary  execution,  they 

in  Oe  beau  system©  a  4t6  trouv£  dans  les  bois.  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix, 

L  xi.  c.  6. 

19T  Bee  the  Abbl  de  Mably,  Observations,  Ac.  tom.  i.  p.  84-86.  It  should  seem 
that  the  institution  of  national  assemblies,  whioh  are  ooeval  with  the  French  nation, 
have  never  been  oongenial  to  its  temper. 
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accused  the  universal  and  incurable  corruption  of  the  people. 
«  No  one,”  they  said,  “  any  longer  fears  or  respects  his  king,  his 
duke,  or  his  count.  Each  man  loveB  to  do  evil,  and  freely 
indulges  his  criminal  inclinations.  The  most  gentle  correction 
provokes  an  immediate  tumult,  and  the  rash  magistrate  who 
presumes  to  censure  or  restrain  his  seditious  subjects  seldom 
escapes  alive  from  their  revenge.” 138  It  has  been  reserved  for 
the  same  nation  to  expose,  by  their  intemperate  vices,  the  most 
odious  abuse  of  freedom ;  and  to  supply  its  loss  by  the  spirit  of 
honour  and  humanity,  which  now  alleviates  and  dignifies  their 
obedience  to  an  absolute  sovereign. 

The  vw-  The  Visigoths  had  resigned  to  Clovis  the  greatest  part  of  their 

8p*in°  Gallic  possessions ;  but  their  loss  was  amply  compensated  by 
the  easy  conquest,  and  secure  enjoyment,  of  the  provinces  of 
Spain.  From  the  monarchy  of  the  Goths,  which  soon  involved 
the  Suevic  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  the  modem  Spaniards  still 
derive  some  national  vanity;  but  the  historian  of  the  Roman 
Empire  is  neither  invited  nor  compelled  to  pursue  the  obscure 
and  barren  series  of  their  annals.18®  The  Goths  of  Spain  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  the 
Pyrenean  mountains ;  their  manners  and  institutions,  as  far  as 
they  were  common  t6  the  Germanic  tribeB,  have  been  already 
explained.  I  have  anticipated,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the 
most  important  of  their  ecclesiastical  events,  the  fall  of  Arian- 
ism  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews ;  and  it  only  remains  to  ob¬ 
serve  some  interesting  circumstances  which  relate  to  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

After  their  conversion  from  idolatry,  or  heresy,  the  Franks  and 

of  Spain  the  Visigoths  were  disposed  to  embrace,  with  equal  submission, 
the  inherent  evils,  and  the  accidental  benefits,  of  superstition. 
But  the  prelates  of  France,  long  before  the  extinction  of  the 
Merovingian  race,  had  degenerated  into  fighting  and  hunting 
Barbarians.  They  disdained  the  use  of  synods ;  forgot  the  laws 

m  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  viii.  o.  80,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  825,  826)  relates,  with  much 
indifferenoe,  the  orimes,  the  reproof,  and  the  apology.  Nullas  Begem  metuit,  nullns 
Daoem,  nullas  Comitem  reveretur ;  et,  si  fortassis  alioui  ista  displioant,  et  ea  pro 
longaavitate  vita  vestrs  emendare  oonatar,  statim  seditio  in  populo,  statim  tumultus 
ezoritur,  et  in  tantum  anusqaisque  contra  seniorem  s®v&  intention©  grassator,  at 
vix  se  [om.  se]  oredat  evadere,  si  tandem  [leg.  tardius]  silere  neqoiverit. 

129  Spain,  in  these  dark  ages,  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  The  Franks  had 
a  Gregory  of  Tours ;  the  Saxons,  or  Angles,  a  Bede ;  the  Lombards,  a  Paul  Warnefrid, 
&c.  But  the  history  of  the  Visigoths  is  contained  in  the  short  and  imperfeot  chron* 
iolea  of  Isidore  of  Seville  and  John  of  Biolar. 
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of  temperance  and  chastity;  and  preferred  the  indulgence  of 
private  ambition  and  luxury  to  the  general  interest  of  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  profession.110  The  bishops  of  Spain  respected  themselves 
and  were  respected  by  the  public ;  their  indissoluble  union  dis¬ 
guised  their  vices  and  confirmed  their  authority ;  and  the  regular 
discipline  of  the  church  introduced  peace,  order,  and  stability 
into  the  government  of  the  state.  From  the  reign  of  Recared, 
the  first  Catholic  king,  to  that  of  Witiza,  the  immediate  pre¬ 
decessor  of  the  unfortunate  Boderic,  sixteen  national  councils 
were  successively  convened.  The  six  metropolitans,  Toledo, 
8eville,  Merida,  Braga,  Tarragona,  and  Narbonne,  presided 
according  to  their  respective  seniority ;  the  assembly  was  com¬ 
posed  of  their  suffragan  bishops,  who  appeared  in  person  or  by 
their  proxies;  and  a  place  was  assigned  to  the  most  holy  or 
opulent  of  the  Spanish  abbots.  During  the  first  three  days  of 
the  convocation,  as  long  as  they  agitated  the  ecclesiastical  ques¬ 
tions  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  profane  laity  was  excluded 
from  their  debates ;  which  were  conducted,  however,  with  decent 
solemnity.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  doors 
were  thrown  open  for  the  entrance  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
palace,  the  dukes  and  counts  of  the  provinces,  the  judges  of  the 
cities,  and  the  Gothic  nobles ;  and  the  decrees  of  Heaven  were 
ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  people.  The  same  rules  were 
observed  in  the  provincial  assemblies,  the  annual  synods  which 
were  empowered  to  hear  complaints,  and  to  redress  grievances ; 
and  a  legal  government  was  supported  by  the  prevailing  influence 
of  the  Spanish  clergy.  The  bishops,  who,  in  each  revolution, 
were  prepared  to  flatter  the  victorious  and  to  insult  the  prostrate, 
laboured,  with  diligence  and  success,  to  kindle  the  flames  of 
persecution  and  to  exalt  the  mitre  above  the  crown.  Yet  the 
national  councils  of  Toledo,  in  which  the  free  spirit  of  the 
Barbarians  was  tempered  and  guided  by  episcopal  policy,  have 
established  some  prudent  laws  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
king  and  people.  The  vacanoy  of  the  throne  was  supplied  by 
the  choice  of  the  bishops  and  palatines ;  and,  after  the  failure  of 
the  line  of  Alario,  the  regal  dignity  was  still  limited  to  the  pure 

IM  Saoh  are  the  oomplaints  of  St.  Bonifaoe,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  and  the 
reformer  of  Gaul  (in  tom.  iy.  p.  94).  The  foor-soore  years,  which  he  deplores,  of 
lioenee  and  oorruption  would  seem  to  insinuate  that  the  Barbarians  were  admitted 
into  the  olergy  about  the  year  660. 
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and  noble  blood  of  the  Goths.  The  clergy,  who  anointed  their 
lawful  prince,  always  recommended,  and  sometimes  practised, 
the  duty  of  allegiance ;  and  the  spiritual  censures  were  denounced 
on  the  heads  of  the  impious  subjects  who  should  resist  his  autho¬ 
rity,  conspire  against  his  life,  or  violate,  by  an  indecent  union, 
the  chastity  even  of  his  widow.  But  the  monarch  himself,  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  was  bound  by  a  reciprocal  oath  to  God 
and  his  people  that  he  would  faithfully  execute  his  important 
trust.  The  real  or  imaginary  faults  of  his  administration  were 
subject  to  the  control  of  a  powerful  aristocracy ;  and  the  bishops 
and  palatines  were  guarded  by  a  fundamental  privilege,  that 
they  should  not  be  degraded,  imprisoned,  tortured,  nor  punished 
with  death,  exile,  or  confiscation,  unless  by  the  free  and  public 
judgment  of  their  peers.1*1 

code  of  the  One  of  these  legislative  councils  of  Toledo  examined  and 

visigoth*  ra^ge(j  code  0f  iawB  which  had  been  compiled  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  Gothic  kings,  from  the  fierce  Euric  to  the  devout  Egica. 
As  long  as  the  Visigoths  themselves  were  satisfied  with  the 
rude  customs  of  their  ancestors,  they  indulged  their  subjects 
of  Aquitain  and  Spain  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Roman  law. 
Their  gradual  improvements  in  arts,  in  policy,  and  at  length 
in  religion,  encouraged  them  to  imitate,  and  to  supersede,  these 
foreign  institutions ;  and  to  compose  a  code  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisprudence,  for  the  use  of  a  great  and  united  people.  The 
same  obligations  and  the  same  privileges  were  communicated 
to  the  nations  of  the  Spanish  monarchy :  and  the  conquerors, 
insensibly  renouncing  the  Teutonic  idiom,  submitted  to  the 
restraints  of  equity,  and  exalted  the  Romans  to  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  freedom.  The  merit  of  this  impartial  policy  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  situation  of  Spain,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Visigoths.  The  Provincials  were  long  separated  from  their 
Arian  masters,  by  the  irreconcilable  difference  of  religion. 
After  the  conversion  of  Recared  had  removed  the  prejudices  of 
the  Catholics,  the  coasts,  both  of  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean, 
were  still  possessed  by  the  Eastern  emperors ;  who  secretly  ex- 

131  The  acts  of  the  councils  of  Toledo  are  still  the  most  authentic  reoords  of  the 
ohuroh  and  constitution  of  Spain.  The  following  passages  are  particularly  important 
(iii.  17,  18,  iv.  75,  v.  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  vi.  11,  12,  13,  15,  17, 18,  vii.  1,  xiii.  2,  3,  6).  I 
have  found  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  ancient  Germans,  xv.  29,  and  Annotations,  xxvi. 
and  xxxiii.J  and  Ferreras  (Hist.  Gdndrale  de  l’Espagne,  tom.  ii.)  very  useful  and  ac¬ 
curate  guides. 
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cited  a  discontented  people  to  reject  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians 
and  to  assert  the  name  and  dignity  of  Roman  citizens.  The 
allegiance  of  donbtfnl  subjects  is  indeed  most  effectually  secured 
by  their  own  persuasion  that  they  hazard  more  in  a  revolt  than 
they  can  hope  to  obtain  by  a  revolution ;  but  it  has  appeared 
so  natural  to  oppress  those  whom  we  hate  and  fear,  that  the 
contrary  system  well  deserves  the  praise  of  wisdom  and  modera¬ 
tion.1* 

While  the  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  Visigoths  were  estab- 
lished  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Saxons  achieved  the  conquest 
of  Britain,  the  third  great  diocese  of  the  Prefecture  of  the 
West.  Since  Britain  was  already  separated  from  the  Roman 
empire,  I  might,  without  reproach,  decline  a  story,  familiar 
to  the  most  illiterate,  and  obscure  to  the  most  learned,  of  my 
readers.  The  Saxons,  who  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  oar  or 
the  battle-axe,  were  ignorant  of  the  art  which  could  alone  per¬ 
petuate  the  fame  of  their  exploits;  the  Provincials,  relapsing 
into  barbarism,  neglected  to  describe  the  ruin  of  their  country ; 
and  the  doubtful  tradition  was  almost  extinguished,  before 
the  missionaries  of  Rome  restored  the  light  of  science  and 
Christianity.  The  declamations  of  Gildas,  the  fragments  or 
fables  of  Nennius,  the  obscure  hints  of  the  Saxon  laws  and 
chronicles,  and  the  ecclesiastical  tales  of  the  venerable  Bede,m 
have  been  illustrated  by  the  diligence,  and  sometimes  em¬ 
bellished  by  the  fancy,  of  succeeding  writers  whose  works  I 
am  not  ambitious  either  to  censure  or  to  transcribe.*4  Yet 

199  The  Code  of  the  Visigoths,  regularly  divided  into  twelve  books,  has  been 
correctly  published  by  Dom  Bouquet  (in  tom.  iv.  p.  278-460).  It  has  been 
treated  by  the  president  de  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  e.  1)  with 
exoeesive  severity.  I  dislike  the  style ;  I  detest  the  superstition ;  but  I  shall 
presume  to  think  that  the  eivil  jurisprudenoe  displays  a  more  civilized  and  en¬ 
lightened  state  of  society  than  that  of  the  Burgundians  or  even  of  the  Lombards. 

Sfhe  fragments  of  a  Visigothic  oode  preserved  in  a  Paris  Ms.  had  been  asoribed  by 
luhme  to  Reoeared  I.  (a.d.  686-601),  but  have  been  successfully  vindicated  for  Eurio 
by  Gaupp  and  Zeumer.  They  have  been  edited  by  Zenmer  in  the  Mon.  Germ.  Hist. 
(1902)  along  with  the  oode  of  Beocessvind  (7th  oent.).] 

*MSee  Gildas,  de  Exoidio  Britanni®,  c.  11-26,  p.  4-9,  edit.  Gale;  Nennius, 
Hist.  Britonum,  o.  28,  35-66,  p.  105-115,  edit.  Gale;  Bede,  Hist.  Eoclesiast. 
Gen tis  Anglorum,  1.  i.  c.  12-16,  p.  49-53,  c.  22,  p.  58,  edit.  Smith ;  Chron. 
Saxo ni cum,  p.  11-23,  <fco.  edit.  Gibson.  The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  were  published 
by  Wilkins,  London,  1781,  in  folio,  [ed.  Thorpe,  1840 ;  Sohmid,  1868 ;  Lieber- 
mann,  1903]  ;  and  the  Leges  Wallies,  by  Wotton  and  Clarke,  London,  1730,  in  folio. 

194  The  laborious  Mr.  Carte  and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Whitaker  are  the  two  modern 
writers  to  whom  I  am  principally  indebted.  The  particular  historian  of  Manchester 
embraces,  under  that  obscure  title,  a  subject  almost  as  extensive  as  the  general 
history  of  England. 
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the  historian  of  the  empire  may  be  tempted  to  pursue  the 
revolutions  of  a  Roman  province,  till  it  vanishes  from  his 
sight;  and  an  Englishman  may  curiously  trace  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Barbarians  from  whom  he  derives  his  name,  his 
laws,  and  perhaps  his  origin. 

Descent  of  About  forty  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  govern- 

a.d.  449  ’  ment,  Vortigem  appears  to  have  obtained  the  supreme,  though 
precarious,  command  of  the  princes  and  cities  of  Britain.  That 
unfortunate  monarch  has  been  almost  unanimously  condemned 
for  the  weak  and  mischievous  policy  of  inviting m  a  formidable 
stranger  to  repel  the  vexatious  inroads  of  a  domestic  foe.  His 
ambassadors  are  dispatched,  by  the  gravest  historians,  to  the 
coast  of  Germany ;  they  address  a  pathetic  oration  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Saxons,  and  those  warlike  Barbarians 
resolve  to  assist  with  a  fleet  and  army  the  suppliants  of  a  distant 
and  unknown  island.  If  Britain  had  indeed  been  unknown  to 
the  Saxons,  the  measure  of  its  calamities  would  have  been  less 
complete.  But  the  strength  of  the  Roman  government  could 
not  always  guard  the  maritime  province  against  the  pirates 
of  Germany ;  the  independent  and  divided  states  were  exposed 
to  their  attacks ;  and  the  Saxons  might  sometimes  join  the  Scots 
and  the  Piets  in  a  tacit,  or  express,  confederacy  of  rapine  and 
destruction.  Vortigern  could  only  balance  the  various  perils 
which  assaulted  on  every  side  his  throne  and  his  people;  and 
his  policy  may  deserve  either  praise  or  excuse,  if  he  preferred 
the  alliance  of  those  Barbarians  whose  naval  power  rendered 
them  the  most  dangerous  enemies  and  the  most  serviceable 
allies.  Hengist  and  Horsa,  as  they  ranged  along  the  Eastern 
coast  with  three  ships,  were  engaged,  by  the  promise  of  an 
ample  stipend,  to  embrace  the  defence  of  Britain;  and  their 
intrepid  valour  soon  delivered  the  country  from  the  Caledonian 
invaders.  The  isle  of  Thanet,  a  secure  and  fertile  district,  was 

1U  This  invitation ,  whiah  may  derive  some  countenance  from  the  loose  expres¬ 
sions  of  Gildas  and  Bede,  is  framed  into  a  regular  story  by  Witikind,  a  Saxon  monk 
of  the  tenth  century  (see  Cousin,  Hist,  de  l’Empire  d’Oooident,  tom.  ii.  p.  356).  Rapin, 
and  even  Hume,  have  too  freely  used  this  suspicious  evidence,  without  regarding  the 
precise  and  probable  testimony  of  Nennius  :  Interea  venerunt  tres  Chiul®  a  GermaniA. 
in  Bxilio  pulsae ,  in  quibus  erant  Hors  et  Hengist  [31,  p.  171,  ed.  Mommsen.  The 
chief  work  on  Nennius  is  H.  Zimmer’s  Nennius  Vindicates,  1893.  Gildas  and  Nennius 
have  been  edited  critically  by  Mommsen  in  the  Chronica  Minora,  voL  iii.,  as  well  as 
the  Ohroniole  of  Bede.  Of  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
0.  Plummer  (1896).] 
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allotted  for  the  residence  of  these  German  auxiliaries,  and  they 
'were  supplied,  according  to  the  treaty,  with  a  plentiful  allow¬ 
ance  of  clothing  and  provisions.  This  favourable  reception  en¬ 
couraged  five  thousand  warriors  to  embark  with  their  families 
in  seventeen  vessels,  and  the  infant  power  of  Hengist  was  for¬ 
tified  by  this  strong  and  seasonable  reinforcement.  The  crafty 
Barbarian  suggested  to  Vortigero  the  obvious  advantage  of 
fixing,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Piets,  a  colony  of  faithful 
allies;  a  third  fleet  of  forty  ships,  under  the  command  of  his 
son  and  nephew,  sailed  from  Germany,  ravaged  the  Orkneys, 
and  disembarked  a  new  army  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland, 
or  Lothian,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  devoted  land.  It 
was  easy  to  foresee,  but  it  was  impossible  to  prevent,  the  im¬ 
pending  evils.  The  two  nations  were  soon  divided  and  ex¬ 
asperated  by  mutual  jealousies.  The  Saxons  magnified  all 
that  they  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  an  ungrateful 
people ;  while  the  Britons  regretted  the  liberal  rewards  which 
could  not  justify  the  avarice  of  those  haughty  mercenaries. 

The  causes  of  fear  and  hatred  were  inflamed  into  an  irrecon¬ 
cilable  quarrel.  The  Saxons  flew  to  arms;  and,  if  they  per¬ 
petrated  a  treacherous  massacre  during  the  security  of  a  feast, 
they  destroyed  the  reciprocal  confidence  which  sustains  the  in¬ 
tercourse  of  peace  and  war.1* 

Hengist,  who  boldly  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  Brt»bn«h- 
exhorted  his  countrymen  to  embrace  the  glorious  opportunity :  SSon  hw- 
he  painted  in  lively  colours  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  wealth  of  a.o.  Jhh 
the  cities,  the  pusillanimous  temper  of  the  natives,  and  the  con¬ 
venient  situation  of  a  spacious,  solitary  island,  accessible  on  all 
sides  to  the  Saxon  fleets.  The  successive  colonies  which  issued, 
in  the  period  of  a  century,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the 
Weser,  and  the  Rhine,  were  principally  composed  of  three 
valiant  tribes  or  nations  of  Germany :  the  Jutes,  the  old  Saxons, 
and  the  Angles.  The  Jutes,  who  fought  under  the  peculiar 
banner  of  Hengist,  assumed  the  merit  of  leading  their  country¬ 
men  in  the  paths  of  glory  and  of  erecting  in  Kent  the  first  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom.  The  fame  of  the  enterprise  was  attributed 

>M  Nennius  imputes  to  the  Saxons  the  murder  of  three  hundred  British  chiefs : 
a  crime  not  unsuitable  to  their  savage  manners.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe 
(see  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  L  viii.  o.  9-12)  that  Stonehenge  is  their  monument,  which 
the  giants  had  formerly  transported  from  Africa  to  Ireland,  and  which  was  removed  to 
Britain  by  the  order  of  Ambrosias  and  the  art  of  Merlin. 
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to  the  primitive  Saxons ;  and  the  common  laws  and  language 
of  the  conquerors  are  described  by  the  national  appellation  of  a 
people  which,  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years,  produced  the 
first  monarchs  of  South  Britain.  The  Angles  were  distinguished 
by  their  numbers  and  their  success ;  and  they  claimed  the  honour 
of  fixing  a  perpetual  name  on  the  country  of  which  they  occu¬ 
pied  the  most  ample  portion.  The  Barbarians,  who  followed  the 
hopes  of  rapine  either  on  the  land  or  sea,  were  insensibly  blended 
with  this  triple  confederacy ;  the  Frisians,  who  had  been  tempted 
by  their  vicinity  to  the  British  shores,  might  balance,  during 
a  short  space,  the  strength  and  reputation  of  the  native  Saxons ; 
the  Danes,  the  Prussians,  the  Rugia/ns  are  faintly  described ; 
and  some  adventurous  Huns,  who  had  wandered  as  far  as  the 
Baltic,  might  embark  on  board  the  German  vessels,  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  a  new  world.127  But  this  arduous  achievement  was  not 
prepared  or  executed  by  the  union  of  national  powers.  Each  in¬ 
trepid  chieftain,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  fame  and  fortunes, 
assembled  his  followers ;  equipped  a  fleet  of  three,  or  perhaps  of 
sixty,  vessels ;  chose  the  place  of  the  attack ;  and  conducted  his 
subsequent  operations  according  to  the  events  of  the  war  and 
the  dictates  of  his  private  interest.  In  the  invasion  of  Britain 
many  heroes  vanquished  and  fell;  but  only  seven  victorious 
leaders  assumed,  or  at  least  maintained,  the  title  of  kings. 
Seven  independent  thrones,  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  were  founded 
by  the  conquerors,  and  seven  families,  one  of  which  has  been 
continued,  by  female  succession,  to  our  present  sovereign, 
derived  their  equal  and  sacred  lineage  from  Woden,  the  god 
of  war.  It  has  been  pretended  that  this  republic  of  kings  was 
moderated  by  a  general  council  and  a  supreme  magistrate. 
But  such  an  artificial  scheme  of  policy  is  repugnant  to  the  rude 
and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Saxons ;  their  laws  are  silent ;  and 
their  imperfect  annals  afford  only  a  dark  and  bloody  prospect  of 
intestine  discord.128 


187  All  these  tribes  are  expressly  enumerated  by  Bede  (L  i.  c.  15,  p.  52, 1.  v.  c.  9, 
p.  190),  and,  though  I  have  considered  Mr.  Whitaker’s  remarks  {Hist,  of  Manchester, 
voL  ii.  p.  588-543),  I  do  not  perceive  the  absurdity  of  supposing  tnat  the  Frisians,  Ac. 
were  mingled  with  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

188  Bede  has  enumerated  seven  kings,  two  Saxons,  a  Jute,  and  four  Angles,  who 
successively  aoquired  in  the  heptarchy  an  indefinite  supremacy  of  power  and  renown. 
But  their  reign  was  the  effect,  not  of  law,  but  of  conquest ;  and  he  observes,  in 
similar  terms,  that  one  of  them  subdued  the  Isles  of  Man  and  Anglesey  ;  and  that 
another  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  Scots  and  Piets  (Hist.  Ecdes.  L  ii.  c.  5,  p.  88). 
[See  below,  note  171.] 
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A  monk,  who,  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  human  life,  hasgt**>rf«>e 
presumed  to  exercise  the  office  of  historian,  strangely  disfigures 
the  state  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  its  separation  from  the 
Western  empire.  Gildas 13(1  describes,  in  florid  language,  the  im¬ 
provements  of  agriculture,  the  foreign  trade  which  flowed  with 
every  tide  into  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  the  solid  and  lofty 
construction  of  public  and  private  edifices ;  he  accuses  the  sinful 
luxury  of  the  British  people ;  of  a  people,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  ignorant  of  the  most  simple  arts,  and  incapable,  without 
the  aid  of  the  Romans,  of  providing  walls  of  stone  or  weapons 
of  iron  for  the  defence  of  their  native  land.140  Under  the  long 
dominion  of  the  emperors,  Britain  had  been  insensibly  moulded 
into  the  elegant  and  servile  form  of  a  Roman  province,  whose 
safety  was  entrusted  to  a  foreign  power.  The  subjects  of 
Honorius  contemplated  their  new  freedom  with  surprise  and 
terror;  they  were  left  destitute  of  any  civil  or  military  con¬ 
stitution;  and  their  uncertain  rulers  wanted  either  skill,  or 
courage,  or  authority,  to  direct  the  public  force  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  introduction  of  the  Saxons  betrayed 
their  internal  weakness  and  degraded  the  character  both  of  the 
prince  and  people.  Their  consternation  magnified  the  danger ; 
the  want  of  union  diminished  their  resources ;  and  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  civil  factions  was  more  solicitous  to  accuse  than  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  they  imputed  to  the  misconduct  of  their 
adversaries.  Yet  the  Britons  were  not  ignorant,  they  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  manufacture  or  the  use  of  arms :  the 
successive  and  disorderly  attacks  of  the  Saxons  allowed  them 
to  recover  from  their  amazement,  and  the  prosperous  or  ad¬ 
vene  events  of  the  war  added  discipline  and  experience  to  their 
native  valour. 

While  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Africa  yielded,  without  Th«J^niV( 
resistance,  to  the  Barbarians,  the  British  island,  alone  and  un¬ 
aided,  maintained  a  long,  a  vigorous,  though  an  unsuccessful 
struggle  against  the  formidable  pirates  who,  almost  at  the  same 
instant,  assaulted  the  Northern,  the  Eastern,  and  the  Southern 
coasts.  The  cities,  which  had  been  fortified  with  skill,  were 


IM  Sea  OildM  de  Excidio  Britannia,  e.  i.  p.  1,  edit.  (Hie. 

•**  Mr.  Whitaker  (History  of  Manchester,  toL  Li.  p.  608,  616)  has  smartly  ex¬ 
posed  this  glaring  absurdity,  whioh  had  passed  onnotioed  by  the  general  historians, 
as  they  wars  hastening  to  more  interesting  and  important  events. 
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and  flight 


defended  with  resolution ;  the  advantages  of  ground,  hills, 
forests,  and  morasses  were  diligently  improved  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  the  conquest  of  each  district  was  purchased  with  blood ; 
and  the  defeats  of  the  Saxons  are  strongly  attested  by  the  dis¬ 
creet  silence  of  their  annalist.  Hengist  might  hope  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  Britain ;  but  his  ambition,  in  an  active  reign 
of  thirty-five  years,  was  confined  to  the  possession  of  Kent ; 
and  the  numerous  colony  which  he  had  planted  in  the  North 
was  extirpated  by  the  sword  of  the  Britons.  The  monarchy  of 
the  West  Saxons  was  laboriously  founded  by  the  persevering 
efforts  of  three  martial  generations.  The  life  of  Cerdic,  one  of 
the  bravest  of  the  children  of  Woden,  was  consumed  in  the 
conquest  of  Hampshire  and  the  isle  of  Wight;  and  the  loss 
which  he  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  inglorious  repose.  Kenric,  his  valiant  son,  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Wiltshire ;  besieged  Salisbury,  at  that  time  seated 
on  a  commanding  eminence;  and  vanquished  an  army  which 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  In  the  subsequent  battle  of 
Marlborough,141  his  British  enemies  displayed  their  military 
science.  Their  troops  were  formed  in  three  lines ;  each  line 
consisted  of  three  distinct  bodies,  and  the  cavalry,  the  archers, 
and  the  pikemen,  were  distributed,  according  to  the  principles 
of  Roman  tactics.  The  Saxons  charged  in  one  mighty  column, 
boldly  encountered  with  their  short  swords  the  long  lances  of 
the  Britons,  and  maintained  an  equal  conflict  till  the  approach 
of  night.  Two  decisive  victories,  the  death  of  three  British 
kings,  and  the  reduction  of  Cirencester,  Bath,  and  Gloucester, 
established  the  fame  and  power  of  Ceaulin,  the  grandson  of 
Cerdic,  who  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  the  banks  of  the 
Severn. 

After  a  war  of  an  hundred  years,  the  independent  Britons 
still  occupied  the  whole  extent  of  the  Western  coast,  from  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Cornwall ;  and 
the  principal  cities  of  the  inland  country  still  opposed  the  arms 
of  the  Barbarians.  Resistance  became  more  languid,  as  the 
number  and  boldness  of  the  assailants  continually  increased. 

141  At  Beran-Birig,  or  Barbury  castle,  near  Marlborough.  The  Saxon  chronicle 
assigns  the  name  and  date.  Oamden  {Britannia,  vol.  i.  p.  138)  ascertains  the 
place;  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Scnptores  post  Bedam,  p.  814)  relates  the 
circumstances  of  this  battle.  They  are  probable  and  characteristic ;  and  the  his¬ 
torians  of  the  twelfth  oentury  might  consult  some  materials  that  no  longer  exist. 
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Winning  their  way  by  slow  and  painful  efforts,  the  Saxons,  the 
Angles,  and  their  various  confederates  advanced  from  the 
North,  from  the  East,  and  from  the  South,  till  their  victorious 
banners  were  united  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Beyond  the 
Severn  the  Britons  still  asserted  their  national  freedom,  which 
survived  the  heptarchy,  and  even  the  monarchy,  of  the  SaxonB. 

The  bravest  warriors,  who  preferred  exile  to  slavery,  found  a 
secure  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales ;  the  reluctant  sub¬ 
mission  of  Cornwall  was  delayed  for  some  ages ; 143  and  a  band 
of  fugitives  acquired  a  settlement  in  Gaul,  by  their  own  valour 
or  the  liberality  of  the  Merovingian  kings.143  The  Western 
angle  of  Armorica  acquired  the  new  appellations  of  Cornwall 
and  the  Leaser  Britain ;  and  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Osismii 
were  filled  by  a  strange  people,  who,  under  the  authority  of 
their  counts  and  bishops,  preserved  the  laws  and  language  of 
their  ancestors.  To  the  feeble  descendants  of  Clovis  and 
Charlemagne,  the  Britons  of  Armorica  refused  the  customary 
tribute,  subdued  the  neighbouring  dioceses  of  Vannes,  Rennes, 
and  Nantes,  and  formed  a  powerful,  though  vassal,  state,  which 
has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  France.144 

In  a  century  of  perpetual,  or  at  least  implacable,  war,  much  The  tame 
courage,  and  some  skill,  must  have  been  exerted  for  the  defenoe  of  Arthur 
of  Britain.  Yet,  if  the  memory  of  its  champions  is  almost 
buried  in  oblivion,  we  need  not  repine;  since  every  age,  how- 

1  m  Cornwall  was  finally  subdued  by  Athelstan  (a.d.  927*941),  who  planted  an 
English  colony  at  Exeter,  and  oonfined  the  Britons  beyond  the  river  Tamar.  See 
William  ol  Malmsbary,  1.  ii.  in  the  Soriptores  post  Bedam,  p.  50.  The  spirit 
of  the  Cornish  knights  was  degraded  by  servitude ;  and  it  should  seem,  from  the 
Roman oe  of  Sir  Tristram,  that  their  oowardice  was  almost  proverbial. 

141  The  establishment  of  the  Britons  in  Gaul  is  proved  in  the  sixth  oentury 
by  Procopius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  second  oouncil  of  Tours  (a.d.  567),  and  the 
least  suspicious  of  their  chronioles  and  lives  of  saints.  The  subscription  of  a 
bishop  of  the  Britons  to  the  first  council  of  Tours  (a.d.  461,  or  rather  481),  the 
army  of  Riothamus,  and  the  loose  declamation  of  Gildas  (alii  transmarinas 
petebant  regiones,  o.  25,  p.  8)  may  countenance  an  emigration  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Beyond  that  era,  the  Britons  of  Armorica  can  be 
found  only  in  romance ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Whitaker  (Genuine  History 
of  the  Britons,  p.  214*221)  should  so  faithfully  transcribe  the  grose  ignoranoe  of 
Carte,  whose  venial  errors  he  has  so  rigorously  chastised. 

144  The  antiquities  of  Bretagne ,  which  have  been  the  subject  even  of  political 
controversy,  are  illustrated  by  Hadrian  Valesius  (Notitia  Galliarum,  sub  vooe 
Britannia  Cismarina,  p.  98,  100),  M.  d’Anville  (Notioe  de  TAnoienne  Gaule, 
Corisopiti,  Curiosolites,  Osismii ,  Vorganium ,  p.  248,  258,  508,  720,  and  Etats  de 
TEurope,  p.  76-80),  Longuerue  (Description  de  la  France,  tom.  i.  p.  84-94),  and 
the  Abb6  de  Vertot  (Hist.  Critique  de  rEtablissement  des  Bretons  dans  les  Gaules, 

2  role,  in  12m o.  Paris,  1720).  I  may  assume  the  merit  of  examining  the  original 
evidence  which  they  have  produced. 

VOL.  iv.— 11 
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ever  destitute  of  science  or  virtue,  sufficiently  abounds  with  acts 
of  blood  and  military  renown.  The  tomb  of  Vortimer,  the  son 
of  Vortigern,  was  erected  on  the  margin  of  the  sea-Bhore,  as 
a  landmark  formidable  to  the  Saxons,  whom  he  had  thrice 
vanquished  in  the  fields  of  Kent.  Ambrosius  Aurelian  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Romans,116  his  modesty  was 
equal  to  his  valour,  and  his  valour,  till  the  last  fatal  action,116 
was  crowned  with  splendid  success.  But  every  British  name 
is  effaced  by  the  illustrious  name  of  Abthub,147  the  hereditary 
prince  of  the  Silures,  in  South  Wales,  and  the  eleotive  king  or 
general  of  the  nation.  According  to  the  most  rational  account, 
he  defeated,  in  twelve  successive  battles,  the  Angles  of  the 
North  and  the  Saxons  of  the  West ;  but  the  declining  age  of 
the  hero  was  embittered  by  popular  ingratitude  and  domestic 
misfortunes.  The  events  of  his  life  are  less  interesting  than 
the  singular  revolutions  of  his  fame.  During  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years  the  tradition  of  his  exploits  was  preserved,  and 
rudely  embellished,  by  the  obscure  bards  of  Wales  and 
Armorica,  who  were  odious  to  the  Saxons  and  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  pride  and  curiosity  of  the  Norman 
conquerors  prompted  them  to  enquire  into  the  ancient  history 
of  Britain:  they  listened  with  fond  credulity  to  the  tale  of 
Arthur,  and  eagerly  applauded  the  merit  of  a  prince  who  had 
triumphed  over  the  Saxons,  their  common  enemies.  His 
romance,  transcribed  in  the  Latin  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  the  fashionable  idiom  of  the  times, 
was  enriched  with  the  various,  though  incoherent,  ornaments 
which  were  familiar  to  the  experience,  the  learning,  or  the 


145  Bede,  who  in  his  ohroniole  (p.  28)  plaoes  Ambrosias  under  the  reign  of 
Zeno  (a.d.  474-491),  observes  that  his  parents  had  been  “  purpurA  induti  1  ”  which 
he  explains,  in  me  eoolesiastioal  history,  by  “  regium  nomen  et  insigne  far* 
entibus  ”  (1.  i.  o.  16,  p.  53).  The  expression  of  Nennius  (o.  44,  p.  110,  edit. 
Gale  [o.  42,  p.  186,  ed.  Mommsen])  is  still  more  singular,  “  Unus  de  consulibus 
gen  tig  Romanic®  est  pater  mens 

146  By  the  unanimous,  though  doubtful,  oonjeoture  of  our  antiquarians,  Am* 
brosius  is  confounded  with  Natanleod,  who  fx.D.  508)  lost  his  own  life  and  five 
thousand  of  his  subjects  in  a  battle  against  Geraio,  the  West  Saxon  (Chron.  Saxon,  p. 
17,  18). 

147  As  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  Welsh  hards  Myrdhin,  Llomaroh,  and  Taliesain, 
my  faith  in  the  existence  and  exploits  of  Arthur  principally  rests  on  the  simple 
and  circumstantial  testimony  of  Nennius  (Hist.  Brit.  c.  62,  63,  p.  114).  Mr. 
Whitaker  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  31*71)  has  framed  an  interesting,  and 
even  probable,  narrative  of  the  wars  of  Arthur ;  though  it  is  impossible  to  allow 
the  reality  of  the  round  table. 
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fancy,  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  progress  of  a  Phrygian 
oolony,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Thames,  was  easily  engrafted  on 
the  fable  of  the  JSneid ;  and  the  royal  ancestors  of  Arthur  de¬ 
rived  their  origin  from  Troy,  and  claimed  their  alliance  with  the 
Caesars.  His  trophies  were  decorated  with  captive  provinces 
and  Imperial  titles;  and  his  Danish  victories  avenged  the 
recent  injuries  of  his  country.  The  gallantry  and  superstition 
of  the  British  hero,  his  feasts  and  tournaments,  and  the  memor¬ 
able  institution  of  his  Knights  of  the  Rotund  Table  were  faith¬ 
fully  copied  from  the  reigning  manners  of  chivalry ;  and  the 
fabulous  exploits  of  Uther’s  son  appear  less  incredible  than  the 
adventures  which  were  achieved  by  the  enterprising  valour  of 
the  Normans.  Pilgrimage  and  the  holy  wars  introduced  into 
Europe  the  specious  miracles  of  Arabian  magic.  Fairies  and 
giants,  flying  dragons  and  enchanted  palaces,  were  blended  with 
the  more  simple  fictions  of  the  West ;  and  the  fate  of  Britain 
depended  on  the  art,  or  the  predictions,  of  Merlin.  Every 
nation  embraced  and  adorned  the  popular  romance  of  Arthur 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table;  their  names  were 
celebrated  in  Greece  and  Italy ;  and  the  voluminous  tales  of 
Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tristram  were  devoutly  studied  by  the 
princes  and  nobles,  who  disregarded  the, genuine  heroes  and 
historians  of  antiquity.  At  length  the  light  of  science  and 
reason  was  rekindled ;  the  talisman  was  broken ;  the  visionary 
fabric  melted  into  air ;  and,  by  a  natural,  though  unjust,  reverse 
of  the  public  opinion,  the  severity  of  the  present  age  is  inclined 
to  question  the  existence  of  Arthur.148 

Resistance,  if  it  cannot  avert,  must  increase  the  miseries  of  d^iaWqb 
conquest ;  and  conquest  has  never  appeared  more  dreadful  and 
destructive  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons,  who  hated  the 
valour  of  their  enemies,  disdained  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
violated,  without  remorse,  the  most  sacred  objects  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  worship.  The  fields  of  battle  might  be  traced,  almost  in 
every  district,  by  monuments  of  bones ;  the  fragments  of  falling 
towers  were  stained  with  blood ;  the  last  of  the  Britons,  with- 

148  The  progress  of  romance,  and  the  state  of  learning,  in  the  middle  ages 
are  illustrated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wharton,  with  the  taste  of  a  poet  and  the  minute 
diligenoe  of  an  antiquarian.  I  hare  derived  much  instruction  from  the  two 
learned  dissertations  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  English 
Poetry. 
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out  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  were  massacred 149  in  the  rains  of 
Anderida ; 160  and  the  repetition  of  such  calamities  was  frequent 
and  familiar  under  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  The  arts  and  re¬ 
ligion,  the  laws  and  language,  which  the  Romans  had  so  care¬ 
fully  planted  in  Britain,  were  extirpated  by  their  barbarous 
successors.  After  the  destruction  of  the  principal  churcheB,  the 
bishops,  who  had  declined  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  retired  with 
the  holy  relics  into  Wales  and  Armorica ;  the  remains  of  their 
flocks  were  left  destitute  of  any  spiritual  food;  the  practice, 
and  even  the  remembrance,  of  Christianity  were  abolished ;  and 
the  British  clergy  might  obtain  some  comfort  from  the  damna¬ 
tion  of  the  idolatrous  strangers.  The  kings  of  France  main¬ 
tained  the  privileges  of  their  Roman  subjects ;  but  the  ferocious 
Saxons  trampled  on  the  laws  of  Borne  and  of  the  emperors. 
The  proceedings  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  titles  of 
honour,  the  forms  of  office,  the  ranks  of  society,  and  even  the 
domestic  rights  of  marriage,  testament,  and  inheritance,  were 
finally  suppressed ;  and  the  indiscriminate  crowd  of  noble  and 
plebeian  slaves  was  governed  by  the  traditionary  customs  which 
had  been  coarsely  framed  for  the  shepherds  and  pirates  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  language  of  science,  of  business,  and  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Bomans,  was  lost  in 
the  general  desolation.  A  sufficient  number  of  Latin  or  Celtic 
words  might  be  assumed  by  the  Germans,  to  express  their  new 
wants  and  ideas ; 161  but  those  illiterate  Pagans  preserved  and 
established  the  use  of  their  national  dialect.1*3  Almost  every 
name,  conspicuous  either  in  the  church  or  state,  reveals  its 

149  Hoc  anno  (490)  JSlla  et  Oissa  obsederunt  Andredes -Coaster ;  et  interfeoeront 
omnes  qui  id  inoolueront ;  adeo  nt  no  unns  Brito  ibi  superstes  fuerit  (Chron.  Saxon, 
p.  15),  an  expression  more  dreadful  in  its  simplicity  than  all  the  vague  and  tedious 
lamentations  of  the  British  Jeremiah. 

150  Andredes-Ceaster,  or  Anderida,  is  placed  by  Camden  (Britannia,  vol.  i.  p. 
258)  at  Newenden,  in  the  marshy  grounds  of  Kent,  which  might  be  formerly  covered 
by  the  sea,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  great  forest  (Anderida),  which  overspread  so  large 
a  portion  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex.  [The  fort  of  Anderida  was  at  Pevensey  on  the 
Sussex  coast.  Cp.  Haverfield’s  map  of  Roman  Britain,  in  Poole’s  Historical  Atlas 
of  Modem  Europe.] 

151  Dr.  Johnson  affirms  that  few  English  words  are  of  British  extraction.  Mr. 
Whitaker,  who  understands  the  British  language,  has  discovered  more  than  three 
thousand ,  and  aotually  produces  a  long  and  various  catalogue  (vol.  ii.  p.  235-829). 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  many  of  these  words  may  have  been  imported  from  the 
Latin  or  Saxon  into  the  native  idiom  of  Britain. 

1SS  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Franks  and  the  Anglo-Saxons 
mutually  understood  each  other’s  language,  which  was  derived  from  the  same  Teu¬ 
tonic  root  (Bede,  1.  i.  c.  25,  p.  60). 
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Teutonic  origin ; 1M  and  the  geography  of  England  was  univer¬ 
sally  inscribed  with  foreign  characters  and  appellations.  The 
example  of  a  revolution,  so  rapid  and  so  complete,  may  not  easily 
be  found ;  but  it  will  excite  a  probable  suspicion  that  the  arts 
of  Rome  were  less  deeply  rooted  in  Britain  than  in  Gaul  or 
Spain ;  and  that  the  native  rudeness  of  the  country  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  was  covered  by  a  thin  varnish  of  Italian  manners. 

This  strange  alteration  has  persuaded  historians,  and  even  sovitnde 
philosophers,  that  the  provincials  of  Britain  were  totally  exter¬ 
minated;  and  that  the  vacant  land  was  again  peopled  by  the 
perpetual  influx  and  rapid  increase  of  the  German  colonies. 

Three  hundred  thousand  Saxons  are  said  to  have  obeyed  the 
summons  of  Hengist;164  the  entire  emigration  of  the  Angles 
was  attested,  in  the  age  of  Bede,  by  the  solitude  of  their  native 
country ; m  and  our  experience  has  shown  the  free  propagation 
of  the  human  race,  if  they  are  cast  on  a  fruitful  wilderness, 
where  their  steps  are  unconfined  and  their  subsistence  is  plenti¬ 
ful.  The  Saxon  kingdoms  displayed  the  face  of  recent  discovery 
and  cultivation ;  the  towns  were  small,  the  villages  were  distant ; 
the  husbandry  was  languid  and  unskilful ;  four  sheep  were  equi¬ 
valent  to  an  acre  of  the  best  land ; 164  an  ample  space  of  wood 
and  morass  was  resigned  to  the  vague  dominion  of  nature ;  and 
the  modern  bishopric  of  Durham,  the  whole  territory  from  the 
Tyne  to  the  Tees,  had  returned  to  its  primitive  state  of  a  savage 
and  solitary  forest.147  Such  imperfect  population  might  have 
been  supplied,  in  some  generations,  by  the  English  colonies; 
but  neither  reason  nor  facts  can  justify  the  unnatural  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  Saxons  of  Britain  remained  alone  in  the  desert 


1M  After  the  first  generation  of  Italian,  or  Soottish,  missionaries,  the  dignities 
of  the  church  were  filled  with  Saxon  proselytes. 

m  Carte’s  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  195.  He  qnotes  the  British  historians ; 
hot  I  xnnoh  fear  that  Jeffrey  of  Monmonth  (1.  vi.  o.  15)  is  his  only  witness. 

IM  Bede,  Hist.  Eoolesiast.  1.  i.  o.  15,  p.  52.  The  fact  is  probable  and  well  at¬ 
tested  ;  yet  such  was  the  loose  intermixture  of  the  German  tribes  that  we  find,  in  a 
subsequent  period,  the  law  of  the  Angli  and  Warini  of  Germany  (Lindenbrog.  Codex, 
p.  479-486). 

1,6  See  Dr.  Henry’s  useful  and  laborious  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p* 

888. 

117  Quioquid  (says  John  of  Tinemouth)  inter  Tynam  et  Tesam  fluvios  extitit  sola 
ersmi  vastitudo  tunc  temporis  fuit,  et  idoiroo  nullius  ditioni  servivit,  eo  quod  sola 
indomitorum  et  sylvestrium  animal! um  spelunca  et  habitatio  fuit  (apud  Carte,  vol.  1. 
p.  195).  From  bishop  Nioholson  (English  Historical  Library,  p.  65,  98)  I  u  nderstand 
that  fair  oopies  of  John  of  Tinemouth’s  ample  Collections  are  preserved  in  the  lib¬ 
raries  of  Oxford,  Lambeth,  do. 
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which  they  had  subdued.  After  the  sanguinary  Barbarians  had 
secured  their  dominion,  and  gratified  their  revenge,  it  was  their 
interest  to  preserve  the  peasants,  as  well  as  the  cattle,  of  the 
unresisting  country.  In  each  successive  revolution,  the  patient 
herd  becomes  the  property  of  its  new  masters ;  and  the  salutary 
compact  of  food  and  labour  is  silently  ratified  by  their  mutual 
necessities.  Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of  Sussex,188  accepted  from  his 
royal  convert  the  gift  of  the  peninsula  of  Selsey,  near  Chichester, 
with  the  persons  and  property  of  its  inhabitants,  who  then 
amounted  to  eighty-seven  families.  He  released  them  at  once 
from  spiritual  and  temporal  bondage ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
slaves,  of  both  sexes,  were  baptized  by  their  indulgent  master. 
The  kingdom  of  Sussex,  which  spread  from  the  sea  to  the  Thames, 
contained  Beven  thousand  families;  twelve  hundred  were  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and,  if  we  multiply  this  vague  com¬ 
putation,  it  may  seem  probable  that  England  was  cultivated  by 
a  million  of  servants,  or  villains,  who  were  attached  to  the  es¬ 
tates  of  their  arbitrary  landlords.  The  indigent  Barbarians 
were  often  tempted  to  sell  their  children  or  themselves  into  per¬ 
petual,  and  even  foreign,  bondage ; 180  yet  the  special  exemptions 
which  were  granted  to  national  slaves’80  sufficiently  declare 
that  they  were  much  less  numerous  than  the  strangers  and 
captives  who  had  lost  their  liberty,  or  changed  their  masters, 
by  the  accidents  of  war.  When  time  and  religion  had  mitigated 
the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  laws  encouraged  the 
frequent  practice  of  manumission ;  and  their  subjects,  of  Welsh 
or  Cambrian  extraction,  assumed  the  respectable  station  of  in¬ 
ferior  freemen,  possessed  of  lands  and  intitled  to  the  rights  of 
civil  society.181  Such  gentle  treatment  might  secure  the  allegi- 

1(8  See  the  mission  of  Wilfrid,  Ac.  in  Bede,  Hist.  Eooles.  L  iv.  o.  18, 16,  p.  166, 
166, 169. 

Ifi  From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Bede  (1.  ii.  o.  i.  p.  78)  and  William  of 
Malmsbnry  (1.  iii.  p.  102)  it  appears  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
age,  persisted  in  this  unnatural  practioe.  Their  youths  were  publicly  sold  in  the 
market  of  Rome. 

160  According  to  the  laws  of  Ina,  they  oould  not  be  lawfully  sold  beyond  the 

seas. 

161  The  life  of  a  Wallus%  or  Ccmibricus,  homo ,  who  possessed  a  hyde  of  land,  is 
fixed  at  120  shillings,  by  the  same  laws  (of  Ina,  tit.  xxxii.  in  Leg.  Anglo-Saxon,  p. 
20)  whioh  allowed  200  shillings  for  a  free  Saxon  and  1200  for  a  Thane  (see  likewise 
Leg.  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  71).  We  may  observe  that  these  legislators,  the  West- Saxons 
and  Meroians,  continued  their  British  conquests  after  they  became  Christiana.  The 
lawB  of  the  four  kings  of  Kent  do  not  oondescend  to  notice  the  existence  of  any  sub¬ 
ject  Britons. 
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ance  of  a  fierce  people,  who  had  been  recently  subdued  on  the 
confines  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  The  sage  Ina,  the  legislator 
of  Wessex,  united  the  two  nations  in  the  bands  of  domestic  al¬ 
liance  ;  and  four  British  lordB  of  Somersetshire  may  be  honour¬ 
ably  distinguished  in  the  court  of  a  Saxon  monarch.143 

The  independent  Britons  appear  to  have  relapsed  into  the  Human  of 
state  of  original  barbarism,  from  whence  they  had  been  imper-  ‘heBri*°n" 
fectly  reclaimed.  Separated  by  their  enemies  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  they  soon  became  an  object  of  scandal  and  abhorrence 
to  the  Catholic  world.14*  Christianity  was  still  professed  in  the 
mountains  of  Wales ;  but  the  rude  schismatics,  in  the  form  of 
the  clerical  tonsure,  and  in  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
obstinately  resisted  the  imperious  mandates  of  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiffs.  The  use  of  the  Lathi  language  was  insensibly  abolished, 
and  the  Britons  were  deprived  of  the  arts  and  learning  which 
Italy  communicated  to  her  Saxon  proselyteB.  In  Wales  and 
Armorica,  the  Celtic  tongue,  the  native  idiom  of  the  West,  was 
preserved  and  propagated ;  and  the  Bards,  who  had  been  the 
companions  of  the  Druids,  were  still  protected,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  laws  of  Elizabeth.  Their  chief,  a  respectable 
officer  of  tke  courts  of  Pengwern,  or  Aberfraw,  or  Csermarthaen, 
accompanied  the  king’s  servants  to  war;  the  monarchy  of  the 
Britons,  wiiich  he  sung  in  the  front  of  battle,  excited  their 
courage  and  justified  their  depredations;  and  the  songster 
claimed  for  his  legitimate  prize  the  fairest  heifer  of  the  spoil. 

His  subordinate  ministers,  the  masters  and  disciples  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  Music,  visited,  in  their  respective  circuits,  the 
royal,  the  loble,  and  the  plebeian  houses;  and  the  public 
poverty,  almost  exhausted  by  the  clergy,  was  oppressed  by  the 
importunate  demands  of  the  bards.  Their  rank  and  merit  were 
ascertained  iy  solemn  trials,  and  the  strong  belief  of  super¬ 
natural  inspiration  exalted  the  fancy  of  the  poet  and  of  his 
audience.144  The  last  retreats  of  Celtic  freedom,  the  extreme 

liS  See  Cartes  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

lM  At  the  omolusion  of  his  history  (a.d.  781)  Bede  describes  the  eoclesi&stioal 
state  of  the  islaid,  and  censures  the  implacable,  though  impotent,  hatred  of  the 
Britons  against  tie  English  nation  and  the  Catholic  church  (1.  v.  o.  28,  p.  219). 

164  Mr.  Penxant’s  Tour  in  Wales  (p.  426-449)  has  furnished  me  with  a  curious 
and  interesting  aoount  of  the  Welsh  bards.  In  the  year  1568,  a  session  was  held 
at  Oaerwys  by  th)  special  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  regular  degrees  in 
vooal  and  i Detrimental  music  were  conferred  on  fifty-five  minstrels.  The  prise  (a 
silver  harp)  was  adjudged  by  the  Mostyn  family. 
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territories  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  were  less  adapted  to  agriculture 
than  to  pasturage ;  the  wealth  of  the  Britons  consisted  in  their 
flocks  and  herds;  milk  and  flesh  were  their  ordinary  food; 
and  bread  was  sometimes  esteemed,  or  rejected,  as  a  foreign 
luxury.  Liberty  had  peopled  the  mountains  of  Wales  and 
the  morasses  of  Armorica;  but  their  populousness  has  been 
maliciously  ascribed  to  the  loose  practice  of  polygamy ;  and  the 
houses  of  these  licentious  barbarians  have  been  supposed  to 
contain  ten  wives  and  perhaps  fifty  children.166  Their  disposition 
was  rash  and  choleric ;  they  were  bold  in  action  and  in  speech ; 168 
and,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  peace,  they  alternately 
indulged  their  passions  in  foreign  and  domestic  war.  The  cav¬ 
alry  of  Armorica,  the  spearmen  of  Gwent,  and  the  archers  of 
Merioneth  were  equally  formidable ;  but  their  poverty  could  sel¬ 
dom  procure  either  shields  or  helmets;  and  the  inconvenient 
weight  would  have  retarded  the  speed  and  agility  of  their 
desultory  operations.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  English 
monarchs  was  requested  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  Greek 
emperor  concerning  the  state  of  Britain ;  and  Henry  H.  could 
assert,  from  his  personal  experience,  that  Wales  was  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  naked  warriors,  who  encountered,  without  fear, 
the  defensive  armour  of  their  enemies.161 
oterow  By  the  revolution  of  Britain,  the  limits  of  scieice,  as  well 
Britain  48  emPire>  were  contracted.  The  dark  cloud,  which  had 
been  cleared  by  the  Phoenician  discoveries  and  finaly  dispelled 
by  the  arms  of  Caesar,  again  settled  on  the  shores  of  ihe  Atlantic, 
and  a  Roman  province  was  again  lost  among  the  fabulous 
islands  of  the  Ocean.  One  hundred  and  fifty  yea's  after  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  the  gravest  historian  of  the  times168  describes 

166  Regio  longe  lateque  diffusa,  milite,  magis  qu&m  c redibile  si,  referta.  Par- 
tibus  equidem  in  illia  miles  onus  quinquaginta  generat,  sortitus  moe  bar  bare  denas 
ant  amplius  uxores*  This  reproach  of  William  of  Poitiers  (in  tie  Historians  of 
France,  tom.  xi.  p.  88)  is  disclaimed  by  the  Benedictine  editors. 

160  Giraldus  Gambrensis  confines  this  gift  of  bold  and  readyeloquenoe  to  the 
Romans,  the  Frenoh,  and  the  Britons.  The  malicious  Welshmai  insinuates  that 
the  English  taciturnity  might  possibly  be  the  effect  of  their  seiritude  under  the 
Normans. 

107  The  picture  of  Welsh  and  Armorican  manners  is  drawn  fnm  Giraldus  (De¬ 
script.  Cambri®,  o.  6-15,  inter  Script.  Camden,  p.  886-891)  and  tte  authors  quoted 
by  the  Abb4  de  Vertot  (Hist.  Critique,  tom.  ii.  p.  259-266). 

108  See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Gothic,  1.  iv.  o.  20,  p.  620-625.  T1&  Greek  historian 
is  himself  so  confounded  by  the  wonders  which  he  relates,  that  b  weakly  attempts 
to  distinguish  the  islands  of  Brittia  and  Britain,  which  he  he  identified  by  so 
many  inseparable  circumstances.  [His  Brettania  is  certainly  Biiain.  His  Brittia 
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the  wondera  of  a  remote  isle,  whose  eastern  and  western  parts 
are  divided  by  an  antique  wall,  the  boundary  of  life  and  death, 
or,  more  properly,  of  truth  and  fiction.  The  east  is  a  fair 
country,  inhabited  by  a  civilized  people :  the  air  is  healthy,  the 
waters  are  pure  and  plentiful,  and  the  earth  yields  her  regular 
and  fruitful  increase.  In  the  west,  beyond  the  wall,  the  air  is 
infectious  and  mortal;  the  ground  is  covered  with  serpents; 
and  this  dreary  solitude  is  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  who 
are  transported  from  the  opposite  shores  in  substantial  boats, 
and  by  living  rowers.  Some  families  of  fishermen,  the  subjects 
of  the  Franks,  are  excused  from  tribute,  in  consideration  of  the 
mysterious  office  which  is  performed  by  these  Charons  of  the 
ocean.  Each  in  his  turn  is  summoned  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 
to  hear  the  voices,  and  even  the  names,  of  the  ghosts;  he  is 
sensible  of  their  weight,  and  he  feels  himself  impelled  by  an 
unknown,  but  irresistible,  power.  After  this  dream  of  fancy 
we  read  with  astonishment,  that  the  name  of  this  island  is 
Brittia;  that  it  lies  in  the  ocean,  against  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  and  less  than  thirty  miles  from  the  continent ;  that  it  is 
possessed  by  three  nations,  the  Frisians,  the  Angles,  and  the 
Britons ;  and  that  some  Angles  had  appeared  at  Constantinople, 
in  the  train  of  the  French  ambassadors.  From  these  ambas¬ 
sadors  Procopius  might  be  informed  of  a  singular,  though  an 
improbable,  adventure,  which  announces  the  spirit,  rather  than 
the  delicacy,  of  an  English  heroine.  She  had  been  betrothed 
to  Badiger  king  of  the  Varni,  a  tribe  of  Germans  who  touched 
the  ocean  and  the  Rhine ;  but  the  perfidious  lover  was  tempted 
by  motives  of  policy  to  prefer  his  father’s  widow,  the  sister  of 
Theodebert  king  of  the  Franks.188  The  forsaken  princess  of 
the  Angles,  instead  of  bewailing,  revenged  her  disgrace.  Her 


is  also  Britain  bat  disguised  by  the  legend.  For  a  oritioism  of  the  story  see  Bury, 
The  Homerio  and  the  historic  Kimmerians,  in  Elio,  vi.  60  Mqq.t  where  it  is  suggested 
that  Prooopins  heard  the  legend  from  Herules.] 

199  Theodebert,  grandson  of  Clovis,  and  king  of  Anstrasia,  was  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  warlike  prinoe  of  the  age ;  and  this  remarkable  adventure  may  be  placed 
between  the  years  584  and  547,  the  extreme  terms  of  his  reign.  Bis  sister  Theude- 
childis  retired  to  Bens,  where  she  founded  monasteries,  and  distributed  almB  (see 
the  notes  of  the  Benedictine  editors,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  2161.  If  we  may  credit  the 
praises  of  Fortunatus  fl.  vi.  carm.  5,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  507),  Badiger  was  deprived  of  a 
most  valuable  wife.  [This  episode,  though  legendary,  may  be  regarded,  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  observes,  as  14  pointing  to  the  possibility  of  some  intercourse,  both  peaoeful 
and  warlike,  between  the  insular  and  the  continental  Teutons  Norman  Conquest, 
i.  p.  567.] 
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warlike  subjects  are  said  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  use,  and 
even  of  the  form,  of  an  horse ;  but  she  boldly  sailed  from  Britain 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  ships 
and  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  After  the  loss  of 
a  battle,  the  captive  Radiger  implored  the  mercy  of  his  victorious 
bride,  who  generously  pardoned  his  offence,  dismissed  her  rival, 
and  compelled  the  king  of  the  Vami  to  discharge  with  honour 
and  fidelity  the  duties  of  an  husband.170  This  gallant  exploit 
appears  to  be  the  last  naval  enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  arts  of  navigation,  by  which  they  had  acquired  the  empire 
of  Britain  and  of  the  sea,  were  soon  neglected  by  the  indolent 
Barbarians,  who  supinely  renounced  all  the  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  of  their  insular  situation.  Seven 171  independent  kingdoms 
were  agitated  by  perpetual  discord ;  and  the  British  world  was 
seldom  connected,  either  in  peace  or  war,  with  the  nations  of 
the  continent.173 

Fail  of  the  I  have  now  accomplished  the  laborious  narrative  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  fortunate  age 
*"*  of  Trajan  and  the  Antouines  to  its  total  extinction  in  the  West 
about  five  centuries  after  the  Christian  ®ra.  At  that  unhappy 
period,  the  Saxons  fiercely  struggled  with  the  natives  for  the 
possession  of  Britain;  Gaul  and  Spain  were  divided  between 
the  powerful  monarchies  of  the  Franks  and  Visigoths,  and  the 
dependent  kingdoms  of  the  Suevi  and  Burgundians ;  Africa  was 
exposed  to  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Vandals  and  the  savage 
insults  of  the  Moors ;  Rome  and  Italy,  as  far  as  the  banks  of 

170  Perhaps  she  was  the  sister  of  one  of  the  prinoes  or  chiefs  of  the  Angles,  who 
landed  in  527  and  the  following  years  between  the  Humber  and  the  Thames,  and 
gradually  founded  the  kingdoms  of  East  Anglia  and  Mercia.  The  English  writers 
are  ignorant  of  her  name  and  existenoe ;  bat  Procopius  may  have  suggested  to  Mr. 
Rowe  the  character  and  situation  of  Rodugune  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Royal  Convert. 

171  [«  The  old  notion  of  an  Heptarchy,  of  a  regular  system  of  seven  kingdoms, 
united  under  the  regular  supremacy  of  a  single  over-lord,  is  a  dream  which  has 
passed  away  before  the  light  of  historic  criticism.  The  English  kingdoms  in  Britain 
were  ever  fluctuating,  alike  in  their  number  and  in  their  relations  to  one  another. 
The  number  of  perfectly  independent  states  was  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes 
less  than  the  mystical  seven.  .  .  .  Yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  among  the  mass 
of  smaller  and  more  obscure  principalities,  seven  kingdoms  do  stand  out  in  a  marked 
way,  .  .  .  seven  kingdoms  which  alone  supplied  candidates  for  the  dominion  of 
the  whole  island.”  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  i.  p.  28.] 

178  In  the  oopious  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  we  cannot  find  any  traces  of 
hostile  or  friendly  intercourse  between  France  and  England,  except  in  the  marriage 
of  the  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of  Paris,  quam  regie  cujiisdam  in  CantiA.  [Isg.  in 
OantiA  regia  ouiusdam]  Alius  matrimonio  copula vit  (1.  ix.  o.  26,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  848). 
The  bishop  of  Tours  ended  his  history  and  his  life  almost  immediately  before  the 
oonveroion  of  Kent. 
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the  Danube,  were  afflicted  by  an  army  of  Barbarian  mercenaries, 
whose  lawless  tyranny  was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  Theodoric 
the  Ostrogoth.  All  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who,  by  the  use 
of  the  Latin  language,  more  particularly  deserved  the  name 
and  privileges  of  Romans,  were  oppressed  by  the  disgrace  and 
calamities  of  foreign  conquest;  and  the  victorious  nations  of 
Germany  established  a  new  system  of  manners  and  government 
in  the  Western  countries  of  Europe.  The  majesty  of  Rome 
was  faintly  represented  by  the  princes  of  Constantinople,  the 
feeble  and  imaginary  successors  of  Augustus.  Yet  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  reign  over  the  East,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  and 
Tigris;  the  Gothic  and  Vandal  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Africa 
were  subverted  by  the  arms  of  Justinian;  and  the  history  of 
the  Greek  emperors  may  still  afford  a  long  series  of  instructive 
lessons  and  interesting  revolutions. 
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General  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 

in  the  West 

The  Greeks,  after  their  country  had  been  reduced  into  a  pro¬ 
vince,  imputed  the  triumphs  of  Borne,  not  to  the  merit,  but  to 
the  fortune,  of  the  republic.  The  inconstant  goddess,  who  so 
blindly  distributes  and  resumes  her  favours,  had  now  consented 
(such  was  the  language  of  envious  flattery)  to  resign  her  wingB, 
to  descend  from  her  globe,  and  to  fix  her  firm  and  immutable 
throne  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.1 * * * * * * 8  A  wiser  Greek,  who  has 
composed,  ^wjth  a  philosophic  spirit,  the  memorable  history  of 
his  own  times,  deprived  his  countrymen  of  this  vain  and  de¬ 
lusive  comfort  by  opening  to  their  view  the  deep  foundations 
of  the  greatness  of  Rome.*  The  fidelity  of  the  citizens  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  state,  was  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  prejudices  of  religion.  Honour,  as  well  as  virtue, 
was  the  principle  of  the  republic  J  the  ambitious  citizens  laboured 
to  deserve  the  solemn  glories  of  a  triumph  ;  and  the  ardour  of 
the  Roman  youth  was  kindled  into  active  emulation,  as  often 
as  they  beheld  the  domestic  images  of  their  ancestors.*  The 
temperate  struggles  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians  had  finally 
established  the  firm  and  equal  balance  of  the  constitution; 
which  united  the  freedom  of  popular  assemblies  with  the  au¬ 
thority  and  wisdom  of  a  senate  and  the  executive  powers  of  a 
regal  magistrate.  When  the  consul  displayed  the  standard  of 
the  republic,  each  citizen  bound  himself,  by  the  obligation  of 

1  Such  are  the  figurative  expressions  of  Plataroh  (Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  318,  edit. 

Weohel),  to  whom,  on  the  faith  of  his  son  Lamprias  (Fabridus,  Bibliot.  Gr®o.  tom. 
iii.  p.  841),  I  shall  boldly  impute  the  malicious  declamation,  wepl  rvs  *P v/uUuv  r^xyt. 

The  same  opinions  had  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 

before  Plataroh  ;  and  to  oonfute  them  is  the  professed  intention  of  PolybiuB  (Hist. 

L  i.  p.  90,  edit.  Gronov.  Amstel.  1670  [o.  63]). 

9  See  the  inestimable  remains  of  the  sixth  book  of  Polybius,  and  many  other 

parts  of  his  general  history,  particularly  a  digression  in  the  seventeenth  [leg. 
eighteenth]  book,  in  which  he  compares  the  phalanx  and  the  legion  [o.  12-15] 

8  Sallust,  de  Bell.  Jugurthin.  c.  4.  Such  were  the  generous  professions  of  P. 
Soipio  and  Q.  Maximus.  The  Latin  historian  had  read,  and  most  probably  tran¬ 
scribes,  Polybius,  their  contemporary  and  friend. 
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an  oath,  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  till  he  had 
discharged  the  sacred  duty  by  a  military  service  of  ten  years. 
This  wise  institution  continually  poured  into  the  field  the  rising 
generations  of  freemen  and  soldiers  ;  and  their  numbers  were 
reinforced  by  the  warlike  and  populous  states  of  Italy,  who, 
after  a  brave  resistance,  had  yielded  to  the  valour,  and  embraced 
,  the  alliance,  of  the  Romans.  The  sage  historian,  who  excited 
the  virtue  of  the  younger  Scipio  and  beheld  the  ruin  of  Carthage,4 * 
has  accurately  described  their  military  system ;  their  levies,  arms, 
exercises,  subordination,  marches,  encampments ;  and  the  in¬ 
vincible  legion,  superior  in  active  strength  to  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  From  these  institutions  of 
peace  and  war,  Polybius  has  deduced  the  spirit  and  success  of  a 
people  incapable  of  fear  and  impatient  of  repose.  The  ambitious 
design  of  conquest,  which  might  have  been  defeated  by  the 
seasonable  conspiracy  of  mankind,  was  attempted  and  achieved  ; 
and  the  perpetual  violation  of  justice  was  maintained  by  the 
political  virtues  of  prudence  and  courage.  The  arms  of  the 
republic,  sometimes  vanquished  in  battle,  always  victorious  in 
war,  advanced  with  rapid  Bteps  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Danube, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean ;  and  the  images  of  gold,  or  silver, 
or  brass,  that  might  serve  to  represent  the  nations  and  their 
v-  kings,  were  successively  broken  by  the  iron  monarchy  of 
Rome.6 * * 9 

fTbe  rise  of  a  city,  which  swelled  into  an  Empire,  may  de-\ 
serve,  as  a  singular  prodigy,  the  reflection  of  a  philosophic 
mind.  j"liut  the  decline  of  Rome  was  the  natural  and  inevitable^ 
effect  of  immoderate  greatness.  I  Prosperity  ripened  the  principle^ 
of  decay ;  the  causes  of  destruction  multiplied  with  the  extend 
of  oonquest ;  and,  as  soon  as  time  or  accident  had  removed  the 
artificial  supports,  the  stupendous  fabric  yielded  to  the  pressure 

4  While  Carthage  was  in  flames,  Seipio  repeated  two  lines  of  the  Iliad,  which 

express  the  destruction  of  Troy,  acknowledging  to  Polybius,  his  friend  and  preoeptor 

[Polyb.  in  Exoerpt.  de  Virtut.  et  Vit.  tom.  ii.  p.  1455-1465  [xxxix.  8]),  that,  while 

he  recollected  the  vimssitudes  of  human  affairs,  he  inwardly  applied  them  to  the 

future  calamities  of  Rome  (Appian.  in  Libyois,  p.  136,  edit.  Toll.  [Punica,  c.  82]). 

9  See  Daniel,  ii.  31-40.  “  And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron ; 
forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces,  and  subdueth  all  things.”  The  remainder  of 
the  prophecy  (the  mixture  of  iron  and  clay)  was  accomplished,  according  to  St. 
Jerom,  in  his  own  time.  Sieut  enim  in  prinoipio  nihil  Romano  Imperio  fortius  et 
dorms,  ita  in  fine  rerum  nihil  imbecillius :  quum  et  in  bellis  oivilibus  et  adversus 
di  reims  nationes  alia  rum  gentium  barbararum  auxilio  indigemus  (Opera,  tom.  v. 

p.#72). 
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of  its  own  weight.  The  story  of  its  rain  is  simple  and  obvious  ; 
and,  instead  of  inquiring  why  the  Roman  empire  was  destroyed, 
we  should  rather  be  surprised  that  it  had  subsisted  so  long. 
The  victorious  legions,  who,  in  distant  wars,  acquired  the  vices  of 
!  strangers  and  mercenaries,  first  oppressed  the  freedom  of  the 
i :  republic,  and  afterwards  violated  the  majesty  of  the  purple. 
The  emperors,  anxious  for  their  personal  safety  and  the  public 
peace,  were  reduced  to  the  base  expedient  of  corrupting  the 
|  .discipline  which  rendered  them  alike  formidable  to  their  sove- 
sv/  (reign  and  to  the  enemy  ;  the  vigour  of  the  military  government 
\  was  relaxed,  and  finally  dissolved,  by  the  partial  institutions 
of  Constantine  ;  and  the  Roman  world  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
'  deluge  of  Barbariaqg^ 

The  decay  of  Rome  has  been  frequently  ascribed  to  the 
translation  of  the  seat  of  empire ;  but  this  history  has  already  . 
I  a  shewn  that  the  powers  of  government  were  divided  rather  than 
f  |  removed.  The  throne  of  Constantinople  was  erected  in  the  East ; 
while  the  West  was  still  possessed  by  a  series  of  emperors 
who  held  their  residence  in  Italy  and  claimed  their  equal  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  legions  and  provinces.  This  dangerous  novelty 
impaired  the  strength,  and  fomented  the  vices,  of  a  double 
reign ;  the  instruments  of  an  oppressive  and  arbitrary  system 
were  multiplied  ;  and  a  vain  emulation  of  luxury,  not  of  merit, 

|  was  introduced  and  supported  between  the  degenerate  successors 
i  of  Theodosius.  Extreme  distress,  which  unites  the  virtue  of  a 
free  people,  embitters  the  factions  of  a  declining  monarchy. 
The  hostile  favourites  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  betrayed  the 
republic  to  its  common  enemies ;  and  the  Byzantine  court  be¬ 
held  with  indifference,  perhaps  with  pleasure,  the  disgrace  of 
Rome,  the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  and  the  loss  of  the  West. 
Under  the  succeeding  reigns,  the  alliance  of  the  two  empires 
was  restored;  but  the  aid  of  the  Oriental  Romans  was  tardy, 

|  doubtful,  and  ineffectual ;  and  the  national  schism  of  the  Greeks 
I  and  Latins  was  enlarged  by  the  perpetual  difference  of  language 
and  manners,  of  interest,  and  even  of  religion.  Yet  the  salu¬ 
tary  event  approved  in  some  measure  the  judgment  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  During  a  long  period  of  decay,  his  impregnable  city 
repelled  the  victorious  armies  of  Barbarians,  protected  the  wealth 
of  Asia,  and  commanded,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  important 
straits  which  connect  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  seas.  The  ’ 
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foundation  of  Constantinople  more  essentially  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  East  than  to  the  ruin  of  the  West. 

As  the  happiness  of  a  future  life  is  the  great  object  of  religion, 
we  may  hear,  without  surprise  or  scandal ( that  the  introduction, 
or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  Christianity  had  some  influence  on  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire!  The  clergy  successfully  y 
preachecT  the  doctrines  of  patience  and  pusillanimity ;  the  active 
virtues  of  society  were  discouraged;  and  the  last  remains  of 
the  military  spirit  were  buried  in  the  cloister;  a  large  portion 
of  public  and  private  wealth  was  consecrated  to  the  specious 
demands  of  charity  and  devotion ;  and  the  soldiers’  pay  was 
lavished  on  the  useless  multitudes  of  both  sexes,  who  could 
only  plead  the  merits  of  abstinence  and  chastity.  Faith,  zeal, 
curiosity,  and  the  more  earthly  passions  of  malice  and  ambition 
kindled  the  flame  of  theological  discord;  the  church,  and  even 
the  state,  were  distracted  by  religious  factions,  whose  conflicts 
were  sometimes  bloody,  and  always  implacable ;  the  attention  of 
the  emperors  was  diverted  from  camps  to  synods ;  the  Roman 
world  waB  oppressed  by  a  new  species  of  tyranny;  and  the 
persecuted  sects  became  the  secret  enemies  of  their  country, 
jfet  party-spirit,  however  pernicious  or  absurd,  is  a  principle  of 
union  as  well  as  of  dissension/  The  bishops,  from  eighteen 
hundred  pulpits,  inculcated  the 'duty  of  passive  obedience  to  a 
lawful  and  orthodox  sovereign ;  their  frequent  assemblies,  and 
perpetual  correspondence,  maintained  the  communion  of  distant 
churches :  and  the  benevolent  temper  of  the  gospel  was  strength¬ 
ened,  though  confined,  by  the  spiritual  alliance  of  the  Catholics. 
The  sacred  indolence  of  the  monks  was  devoutly  embraced  by  a 
servile  and  effeminate  age ;  but,  if  superstition  had  not  afforded 
a  decent  retreat,  the  same  vices  would  have  tempted  the  un¬ 
worthy  Romans  to  desert,  from  baser  motives,  the  standard  of 
the  republic.  Religious  precepts  are  easily  obeyed,  which  in-, 
dulge  and  sanctify  the  natural  inclinations  of  their  votaries ; . 
but  the  pure  and  genuine  influence  of  Christianity  may  be 
traced  in  its  beneficial,  though  imperfect,  effects  on  the  Bar-, 
barian  proselytes  of  the  North.  If  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  hastened  by  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  his 
victorious  religion  broke  the  violence  of  the  fall,  and  mollified  the 
ferocious  temper  of  the  conquerors. 

This  awful  revolution  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  instruc- 
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tion  of  the  present  age.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  patriot  to  prefer  and 
promote  the  exclusive  interest  and  glory  of  his  native  country ; 
but  a  philosopher  may  be  permitted  to  enlarge  his  views,  and 
to  consider  Europe  as  one  great  republic,  whose  various  inhabit¬ 
ants  have  attained  almost  the  same  level  of  politeness  and  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  balance  of  power  will  continue  to  fluctuate,  and 
the  prosperity  of  our  own  or  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  may 
be  alternately  exalted  or  depressed ;  but  these  partial  events 
cannot  essentially  injure  our  general  state  of  happiness,  the 
system  of  arts,  and  laws,  and  manners,  which  so  advantageously 
distinguish,  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  Europeans  and  their 
colonies.  The  savage  nations  of  the  globe  are  the  common 
enemies  of  civilized  society ;  and  we  may  inquire  with  anxious 
curiosity,  whether  Europe  is  still  threatened  with  a  repetition 
of  those  calamities  which  formerly  oppressed  the  arms  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Borne.  Perhaps  the  same  reflections  will  illustrate 
the  fall  of  that  mighty  empire,  and  explain  the  probable  causes 
of  our  actual  security. 

I.  The  Bomans  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  their  danger^ 
and  the  number  of  their  enemies.  Beyond  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  filled 
with  innumerable  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  poor,  vora¬ 
cious,  and  turbulent ;  bold  in  arms,  and  impatient  to  ravish  the 
fruits  of  industry.  The  Barbarian  world  was  agitated  by  the 
rapid  impulse  of  war ;  and  the  peace  of  Gaul  or  Italy  was  shaken 
by  the  distant  revolutions  of  China/  The  Huns,  who  fled  before 
a  victorious  enemy,  directed  their  march  towards  the  West ;  and 
the  torrent  was  swelled  by  the  gradual  accession  of  captives  and 
allies.  The  flying  tribes  who  yielded  to  the  Huns  assumed  in 
tKeir  turn  the  spirit  of  conquest ;  the  endless  column  of  Bar¬ 
barians  pressed  on  the  Roman  empire  with  accumulated  weight ; 
and,  if  the  foremost  were  destroyed,  the  vacant  space  was  in¬ 
stantly  replenished  by  new  assailants.  Such  formidable  emi¬ 
grations  can  no  longer  issue  from  the  North;  and  the  long 
repose,  which  has  been  imputed  to  the  decrease  of  population, 
is  the  happy  consequence  of  the  progress  of  arts  and  agriculture. 
Instead  of  some  rude  villages,  thinly  scattered  among  its  woods 
and  morasses,  Germany  now  produces  a  list  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  walled  towns ;  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  have  been  successively  established ; 
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and  the  Hanse  merchants,  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  colonies  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  From  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  Bussia  now  assumes  the  form  of  a  powerful  and  civilized 
empire.  The  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  forge,  are  introduced 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena;  and  the 
fiercest  of  the  Tartar  hordes  have  been  taught  to  tremble  and 
obey.  The  reign  of  independent  Barbarism  is  now  contracted 
to  a  narrow  span ;  and  the  remnant  of  Calmucks  or  Uzbecks, 
whose  forces  may  be  almost  numbered,  cannot  seriously  excite 
the  apprehensions  of  the  great  republic  of  Europe.®  Yet  this 
apparent  security  should  not  tempt  us  to  forget  that  new  enemies, 
and  unknown  dangers,  may  possibly  arise  from  some  obscure 
people,  scarcely  visible  in  the  map  of  the  world.  The  Arabs  or 
Saracens,  who  spread  their  conquests  horn  India  to  Spain,  had 
languished  in  poverty  and  contempt,  till  Mahomet  breathed  into 
those  savage  bodies  the  soul  of  enthusiasm. 

II.  The  empire  of  Borne  was  firmly  established  by  the 
singular  and  perfect  coalition  of  its  members.  The  subject 
nations,  resigning  the  hope,  and  even  the  wish,  of  independence, 
embraced  the  character  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  the  provinces 
of  the  West  were  reluctantly  torn  hy^  the  Barbarians  from  the 
bosom  of  their  mother-country.7  .  But'  this  union  was  purchased 
by  the  loss  of  national  freedom  and  military  spirit  \  and  the 
servile  provinces,  destitute  of  life  and  motion,  expected  their 
safety  from  the  mercenary  troops  and  governors,  who  were 
directed  by  the  orders  of  a  distant  court.  The  happiness  of  an 
hundred  millions  depended  .on  the.  personal  merit  of  one  or  two 
men,  perhaps  children,  whose  minds  were  corrupted  by  educa¬ 
tion,  luxury,  and  despotic  power.  The  deepest  wounds  were 
inflicted  on  the  empire  during  the  minorities  of  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Theodosius;  and,  after  those  incapable  princes 

•  The  French  and  English  editors  of  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars 
have  subjoined  a  curious,  though  imperfect,  description  of  their  present  state.  We 
might  question  the  independence  of  the  Calmucks,  or  Eluths,  since  they  have  been 
recently  vanquished  by  the  Chinese,  who,  in  the  year  1759,  subdued  the  lesser 
Bucharia,  and  advanced  into  the  country  of  Badakshan,  near  the  souroes  of  the 
Oxus  (Mdmoires  sur  les  Chinois,  tom.  i.  p.  825-400).  But  these  oonquests  are  pre¬ 
carious,  nor  will  I  venture  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

7  The  prudent  reader  will  determine  how  far  this  general  proposition  is  weakened 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Isaurians,  the  independence  of  Britain  and  Armorica,  the 
Moorish  tribee,  or  the  Bagauda  of  Gaol  and  Spain  (voL  i.  p.  280,  voL  iii.  p.  862, 
402,480). 
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seemed  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  thgy  abandoned  the 
chnrch  to  the  bishops,  the  state  to  the  eunuchs,  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  to  the  Barbarians.  Europe  is  now  divided  into  twelve 
powerful,  though  unequal,  kingdoms,  three  respectable  common¬ 
wealths,  and  a  variety  of  smaller,  though  independent,  states ; 
the  chances  of  royal  and  ministerial  talents  are  multiplied,  at 
least  with  the  number  of  its  rulers ;  and  a  Julian,  or  Semiramis, 
may  reign  in  the  North,  while  Arcadius  and  Honorius  again 
slumber  on  the  thrones  of  the  South.7*  The  abuses  of  tyranny 
are  restrained  by  the  mutual  influence  of  fear  and  shame; 
republics  have  acquired  order  and  stability;  monarchies  have 
imbibed  the  principles  of  freedom,  or,  at  least,  of  moderation ; 
and  some  sense  of  honour  and  justice  is  introduced  into  the  most 
defective  constitutions  by  the  general  manners  of  the  times.  In 
peace,  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  industry  is  accelerated  by 
the  emulation  of  so  many  active  rivals :  in  war,  the  European 
forces  are  exercised  by  temperate  and  undecisive  contests.  If  a 
savage  conqueror  should  issue  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  he 
must  repeatedly  vanquish  the  robust  peasants  of  Russia,  the 
numerous  armies  of  Germany,  the  gallant  nobles  of  France,  and 
the  intrepid  freemen  of  Britain ;  who,  perhaps,  might  confeder¬ 
ate  for  their  common  defence.  Should  the  victorious  Barbarians 
carry  slavery  and  desolation  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ten 
thousand  vessels  would  transport  beyond  their  pursuit  the  re¬ 
mains  of  civilized  society ;  and  Europe  would  revive  and  flourish 
in  the  American  world  which  is  already  filled  with  her  colonies 
and  institutions.8 

III.  Cold,  poverty,  and  a  life  of  danger  and  fatigue,  fortify 
the  strength  and  courage  of 'Barbarians.  In  every  age  they 
have  oppressed  the  polite  and  peaceful  nations  of  China,  India, 
and  Persia,  who  neglected,  and  still  neglect,  to  counterbalance 
these  natural  powers  by  the  resources  of  military  art.  The  war¬ 
like  states  of  antiquity,  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Rome,  educated 
a  race  of  soldiers ;  exercised  their  bodies,  disciplined  their  courage, 
multiplied  their  forces  by  regular  evolutions,  and  converted  the 

7*  [For  the  text  of  the  1st  edit,  see  Appendix  5.] 

8  America  now  contains  about  six  millions  of  European  blood  and  desoent ;  and 
their  numbers,  at  least  in  the  North,  are  continually  increasing.  Whatever  may 
be  the  changes  of  their  political  situation,  they  must  preserve  the  manners  of 
Europe ;  and  we  may  reflect  with  some  pleasure  that  the  English  language  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  diffused  over  an  immense  and  populous  continent. 
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iron  which  they  possessed  into  strong  and  serviceable  weapons. 
Bat  this  superiority  insensibly  declined  with  their  laws  and 
■"manners;  and  the  feeble  policy  of  Constantine  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  armed  and  instructed,  for  the  ruin  of  the  empire^  the 
rude  valour  of  the  Barbarian  mercenaries.  The  military  art 
has  been  changed  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder;  which  en-  , 
ables  man  to  command  the  two  most  powerful  agents  of  nature, 
air  and  fire.  Mathematics,  chymistry,  mechanics,  architecture, 
have  been  applied  to  the  service  of  war ;  and  the  adverse  parties 
oppose  to  each  other  the  most  elaborate  modes  of  attack  and 
of  defence.  Historians  may  indignantly  observe  that  the  pre¬ 
parations  of  a  siege  would  found  and  maintain  a  flourishing 
colony ; 9  yet  we  cannot  be  displeased  that  the  subversion  of  a 
city  should  be  a  work  of  cost  and  difficulty,  or  that  an  industri¬ 
ous  people  should  be  protected  by  those  arts,  which  survive  and 
supply  the  decay  of  military  virtue.  Cannon  and  fortifications 
now  form  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  Tartar  hone ;  and 
Europe  is  secure  from  any  future  irruption  of  Barbarians ;  since, 
before  they  can  conquer,  they  must  cease  to  be  barbarous.  Their 
gradual  advances  in  the  science  of  war  would  always  be  accom¬ 
panied,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of  Russia,  with  a 
proportionable  improvement  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  civil  policy ; 
and  they  themselves  must  deserve  a  place  among  the  polished 
nations  whom  they  subdue. 

Should  these  speculations  be  found  doubtful  or  fallacious, 
tfrere  still  remains  a  more  humble  source  of  comfort  and  hope. 
FThe  discoveries  of  ancient  and  modern  navigators,  and  the 
domestic  history,  or  tradition,  of  the  most  enlightened  nations^ 
represent  the  human  savage,  naked  both  in  mind  and  body,  and ' 
destitute  of  laws,  of  arts,  of  ideas,  and  almost  of  language.10 ' 

9  On  avoit  fait  venir  (for  the  siege  of  Tnrin)  140  pi&oes  de  canon ;  et  il  est  k 
remarquer  qne  ohaqne  gros  canon  mont4  revient  k  environ  2000  4cus ;  il  y  avoit 
110f000  bouleta  ;  106,000  cartouches  d’une  fa<?on,  et  300,000  d’une  autre ;  21,000 
bombee ;  27,700  grenades,  15,000  sacs  k  ter  re,  30,000  instruments  pour  le  pionnage  ; 
1,200,000  livres  de  poudre.  Ajoutez  k  oes  munitions,  ie  plomb,  le  fer,  et  le  fer  bl&nc, 
lee  cordages,  tout  oe  qui  Bert  aux  mineurs,  le  souphre,  le  salp6tre,  les  outils  de  toute 
esp&ce.  Il  est  certain  que  les  frais  de  tons  oes  priparatifs  de  destruction  suffiroient 
pour  fonder  et  pour  faire  fleurir  la  plus  nombreuse  colonie.  Voltaire,  Sidde  de  Louis 
XIV.  o.  xx.  in  his  Works,  tom.  xi.  p.  391. 

10  It  would  be  an  easy  though  tedious  task  to  produce  the  authorities  of  poets, 
philosophers,  and  historians.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  appealing  to 
the  decisive  and  authentic  testimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (tom.  i.  l.ii.  p.  11,12 
[o.  8],  L  iii.  p.  184,  <&o.  [o.  14, 15],  edit.  Wesseling).  The  Iohthyophagi,  who  in 
his  time  wandered  along  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
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From  this  abject  condition,  perhaps  the  primitive  and  universal 
state  of  man,  he  has  gradually  arisen  to  command  the  animals, 
to  fertilise  the  earth,  to  traverse  the  ocean,  and  to  measure  the 
heavens.  His  progressjn  the  improvement  and  exercise  of  his 
mental  and  corporeal'faculties  u  has  been  irregular  and  various, 
infinitely  slow  in  the  beginning,  and  increasing  by  degrees  with 
redoubled  velocity ;  ages  of  laborious  ascent  have  been  followed 
by  a  moment  of  rapid  downfall ;  and  the  several  climates  of  the 
globe  have  felt  the  vicissitudes  of  light  and  darkness.  Tet 
/  the  experience  of  four  thousand  years  should  enlarge  our  hopes, 
and  diminish  our  apprehensions ;  we  cannot  determine  to  what 
height  the  human  species  may  aspire  in  their  advances  towards 
perfection  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  presumed  that  no  people,  un- 
'  less  the  face  of  nature  is  changed,  will  relapse  into  their  original 
■  barbarisuu  The  improvements  of  society  may  be  viewed  under 
a  threefold  aspect.  1.  The  poet  or  philosopher  illustrates  his 
age  and  country  by  the  efforts  of  a  single  mind ;  but  these 
superior  powers  of  reason  or  fancy  are  rare  and  spontaneous 
productions,  and  the  genius  of  Homer,  or  Cicero,  or  Newton, 
would  excite  less  admiration,  if  they  could  be  created  by  the 
will  of  a  prince  or  the  lessons  of  a  preceptor.  2.  The  benefits 
of  law  and  policy,  of  trade  and  manufactures,  of  arts  and 
sciences,  are  more  solid  and  permanent ;  and  many  individuals 
may  be  qualified,  by  education  and  discipline,  to  promote,  in 
their  respective  stations,  the  interest  of  the  community.  But 
this  general  order  is  the  effect  of  skill  and  labour;  and  the 
complex  machinery  may  be  decayed  by  time  or  injured  by 
violence.  3.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  more  useful,  or,  at 
least,  more  necessary  arts  can  be  performed  without  superior 
talents,  or  national  subordination ;  without  the  powers  of  one 
or  the  union  of  many.  Each  village,  each  family,  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  must  always  possess  both  ability  and  inclination  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  use  of  fire u  and  of  metals ;  the  propagation  and 

natives  of  New  Holland  (Dampier’s  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  464-469].  Fancy  or  per¬ 
haps  reason  may  still  suppose  an  extreme  and  absolute  state  oi  nature  far  Mow 
the  level  of  these  savages,  who  had  acquired  some  arts  and  instruments. 

11  See  the  learned  and  rational  work  of  the  President  Ooguet,  de  l’Origine  dee 
Loix,  des  Arts,  et  dee  Sciences.  He  traces  from  facts  or  conjectures  (tom.  1.  p. 
147-887,  edit.  12mo)  the  first  and  most  difficult  steps  of  human  invention. 

11  It  is  oertain,  however  strange,  that  many  nations  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  fire.  Even  the  ingenious  natives  of  Otaheite,  who  are  destitute  of 
metals,  have  not  invented  any  earthen  vessels  capable  of  sustaining  the  action  of 
fire  and  of  communicating  the  heat  to  the  liquids  which  they  contain. 
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service  of  domestic  animals ;  the  methods  of  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing;  the  rudiments  of  navigation;  the  imperfect  cultivation  of 
corn  or  other  nutritive  grain ;  and  the  simple  practice  of  the 
mechanic  trades.  Private  genius  and  public  industry  may  be 
extirpated;  but  these  hardy  plants  survive  the  tempest,  gnd 
strike  an  everlasting  root  into  the  most  unfavourable  soil.  IjThe 
splendid  days  of  Augustus  and  Trajan  were  eclipsed  by  a  cloud 
of  ignorance;  and  the  Barbarians  subverted  the  laws  and 
palaces  of  Borne.  But  the  scythe,  the  invention  or  emblem  of 
Saturn,13  still  continued  annually  to  mow  the  harvests  of  Italy : 
and  the  human  feasts  of  the  Lsestrygons 14  have  never  been  re¬ 
newed  on  the  coast  of  Campania. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  the  arts,  war.  cor^mRrca,  and  re. 
ligious  zeal  have  diffused,  among  the  savages  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  those  inestimable  gifts:  they  have  been  suc¬ 


cessively  propagated ;  they  can  never  be  lost.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  acquiesce  in  the  pleasing  conclusion  that  every  age  of  the 
world  has  increased,  and  still  increases,  the  real  wealth,  the 


happiness,  the  knowledge,  and  perhaps  the  virtue,  of  the  human 
race.13  ^ 


A 


11  Plutarch.  Quant.  Bom.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  275.  Macrob.  Saturnal.  1.  i.  o.  8,  p. 
152,  edit.  London.  The  arrival  of  Saturn  (or  his  religions  worship)  in  a  ship  may 
indicate  that  the  savage  coast  of  Latinm  was  first  discovered  and  civilized  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

14  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  has  embellished  the 
tales  of  fearful  and  credulous  sailors,  who  transformed  the  cannibals  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  into  monstrous  giants. 

13  The  merit  of  discovery  has  too  often  been  stained  with  avarice,  cruelty, 
and  fanaticism ;  and  the  intercourse  of  nations  has  produced  the  communication 
of  disease  and  prejudice.  A  singular  exception  is  due  to  the  virtue  of  our  own 
times  and  oountry.  The  five  great  voyages  successively  undertaken  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  present  Majesty  were  inspired  by  the  pure  and  generous  love  of 
science  and  of  mankind.  The  same  prinoe,  adapting  hiB  benefactions  to  the 
different  stages  of  society,  has  founded  a  school  of  painting  in  his  capital,  and 
has  introduced  into  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  the  vegetables  an^  animals  most 
oseful  to  human  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

Zeno  and  Anastasias,  Emperors  of  the  East — Birth,  Education, 
and  first  Exploits  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth — His  In¬ 
vasion  and  Conquest  of  Italy — The  Gothic  Kingdom  of 
Italy — State  of  the  West — MiUtary  and  Civil  Government 
— The  Senator  Boethius — Last  Acts  and  Death  of  Theo- 
dorio 

AFTER  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  an 
interval  of  fifty  years,  till  the  memorable  reign  of 
Justinian,  is  faintly  marked  by  the  obscure  names 
and  imperfect  annals  of  Zeno,  Anastasius,  and  Justin,  who  suc¬ 
cessively  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  During  the 
same  period,  Italy  revived  and  flourished  under  the  government 
of  a  Gothic  king,  who  might  have  deserved  a  statue  among  the 
best  and  bravest  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  the  fourteenth  in  lineal  descent 
of  the  royal  line  of  the  Amali,1 * 3  was  bora  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna4  two  years  after  the  death  of  Attila.  A  recent 
victory  had  restored  the  independence  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  and 
the  three  brothers,  Walamir,  Theodemir,  and  Widimir,  who 
ruled  that  warlike  nation  with  united  counsels,  had  separately 
pitched  their  habitations  in  the  fertile  though  desolate  province 

1  Jornandes  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  o.  18,  14,  p.  629,  680,  edit.  Grot.)  has  drawn 
the  pedigree  of  Theodorio  from  Gapt,  one  of  the  Antes  or  Demi-goas  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Domitian.  Cassiodorius,  the  first  who  celebrates  the  royal  race 
of  the  Amali  (Variar.  viii.  5,  ix.  25,  x.  2,  xi.  1),  reckons  the  grandson  of  Theo¬ 
dorio  as  the  xviith  in  descent.  Peringsoiold  (the  Swedish  commentator  of  Coch- 

loans,  Vit.  Theodorio.  p.  271,  Ac.  Stockholm,  1699)  labours  to  connect  this 
genealogy  with  the  legends  or  traditions  of  his  native  country. 

3  More  correctly,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Pelso  (Neusiedler-see),  near  Oar- 
nuntnm,  almost  on  the  same  spot  where  Marcus  Antoninus  composed  his  Medita¬ 
tions  (Jornandes,  c.  52,  p.  659.  Severin,  Pannonia  Illustrate  p.  22.  Cellaring, 
Geograph.  Antiq.  tom.  i.  p.  850).  [Date  of  Theodoric’s  birth,  c.  464  (not 

earlier) ;  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  in  a.d.  461.] 
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of  Pannonia.8  The  Hons  still  threatened  their  revolted  sub¬ 
jects,  but  their  hasty  attack  was  repelled  by  the  single  forces 
of  Walamir,  and  the  news  of  his  victory  reached  the  distant 
camp  of  his  brother  in  the  same  auspicious  moment  that  the 
favourite  concubine  of  Theodemir  was  delivered  of  a  son  and  csrauev*] 
heir.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  Theodoric  was  reluctantly 
yielded  by  his  father  to  the  public  interest,  as  the  pledge  of  an  [Thiod*- 
alliance  which  Leo,  emperor  of  the  East,  had  consented  to  of 
purchase  by  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  people"] 
The  royal  hostage  was  educated  at  Constantinople  with  care 
and  tenderness.  His  body  was  formed  to  all  the  exercises  of 
war,  his  mind  was  expanded  by  the  habits  of  liberal  conversa¬ 
tion;  he  frequented  the  schools  of  the  most  skilful  masters; 
but  he  disdained  or  neglected  the  arts  of  Greece,  and  so  ignor¬ 
ant  did  he  always  remain  of  the  first  elements  of  science  that 
a  rude  mark  was  contrived  to  represent  the  signature  of  the 
illiterate  king  of  Italy.3 4  Ajb  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  was  restored  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ostrogoths,  whom 
the  emperor  aspired  to  gain  by  liberality  and  confidence. 
Walamir  had  fallen  in  battle;  the  youngest  of  the  brothers, [c. 4to a.d.i 
Widimir,  had  led  away  into  Italy  and  Gaul  an  army  of  Bar¬ 
barians,  and  the  whole  nation  acknowledged  for  their  king  the 
father  of  Theodoric.  His  ferocious  subjects  admired  the  strength 
and  stature  of  their  young  prince  ; 8  and  he  soon  convinced  them 
that  he  had  not  degenerated  from  the  valour  of  his  ancestors. 

At  the  bead  of  six  thousand  volunteers  he  secretly  left  theic.  «n  a.o  i 


3  [This  division  of  the  kingdom,  which  we  find  so  often  among  the  Franks, 
meets  ns  here  first  among  the  Goths.  Walamir’s  part  seems  to  have  been  be¬ 
tween  the  risers  Save  and  Drave,  Widimir’ s  between  the  Save  and  the  Plattensee, 
Theodemir’B  between  the  Plattensee  and  the  Danube.  Cp.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and 
her  Invaderi,  iii.  p.  14.] 

4  The  ftur  first  letters  of  his  name  (0EOA)  were  inscribed  on  a  gold  plate, 
and  when  it  was  fixed  on  the  paper,  the  king  drew  his  pen  through  the  intervals 
(Anonym.  V&lesian.  ad  oaloem  Amm.  Marcellin.  p.  722).  This  authentic  fact, 
with  the  tesimony  of  Prooopins,  or  at  least  of  the  contemporary  Goths  (Gothic. 
L  1,  o.  2,  p.  811),  far  outweighs  the  vague  praises  of  Ennodius  (Sirmond,  Opera, 
tom.  i.  p.  1596)  and  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  112).  [The  same  story  is  told 
of  the  Empiror  Justin  in  the  Secret  History  of  Procopius,  o.  6.  Hodgkin 
thinks  it  was  transferred  from  Justin  to  Theodoric.  It  might  be  legitimate  to 
make  the  revtrse  supposition,  seeing  that  Procopius  was  ill  disposed  to  Justin, 
the  Anon.  V&~  impartial  towards  Theodoric.] 

*  Statura  est  quee  resignet  prooeritate  [leg.  prolixitate]  regnantem  (Ennodius, 
p.  1614  [§  89;  p.  214,  ed.  Vogel]).  The  bishop  of  Pavia  (I  mean  the  ecclesiastic 
who  wished  U  WJa  bishop)  then  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  complexion,  eyes,  hands, 
Ac.  of  his  sovereign. 
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camp  in  quest  of  adventures,  descended  the  Danube  as  far  as 
Singidunum  or  Belgrade,  and  soon  returned  to  his  father  with 
the  spoils  of  a  Sarmatian  king  whom  he  had  vanquished  and 
slain.  Such  triumphs,  however,  were  productive  only  of  feme, 
and  the  invincible  Ostrogoths  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress 
by  the  want  of  clothing  and  food.  They  unanimously  resolved 
to  desert  their  Pannonian  encampments,  and  boldly  to  advance 
into  the  warm  and  wealthy  neighbourhood  of  the  Byzantine 
court,  which  already  maintained  in  pride  and  luxury  so  many 
u.d.  47B]  bands  of  confederate  Goths.  After  proving  by  some  acts  of 
hostility  that  they  could  be  dangerous,  or  at  least  troublesome, 
enemies,  the  Ostrogoths  sold  at  a  high  price  their  reconciliation 
and  fidelity,  accepted  a  donative  of  lands*  and  money,  and  were 
us^«4  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  lower  Danube,  under  the 
command  of  Theodoric,  who  succeeded  after  his  father’s  death 
to  the  hereditary  throne  of  the  Amali.7 
Th»reigp  An  hero,  descended  from  a  race  of  kings,  must  hava  despised 
a.d.  474-*  the  base  Isaurian  who  was  invested  with  the  Roman  purple, 
Apr.  0  ”  without  any  endowments  of  mind  or  body,  without  any  advan¬ 
tages  of  royal  birth  or  superior  qualifications.  After  the  failure 
of  the  Theodosian  line,  the  choice  of  Pulcheria  and  of  the  senate 
might  be  justified  in  some  measure  by  the  characters  of  Marcian 
and  Leo,  but  the  latter  of  these  princes  confirmed  and  dis¬ 
honoured  his  reign  by  the  perfidious  murder  of  Aspar  and  his 
sons,  who  too  rigorously  exacted  the  debt  of  gratitude  and 
obedience.  The  inheritance  of  Leo  and  of  the  East  w»s  peace¬ 
ably  devolved  on  his  infant  grandson,  the  son  of  his  daughter 
Ariadne ;  and  her  Isaurian  husband,  the  fortunate  Trasialisseus, 
exchanged  that  barbarous  sound  for  the  Grecian  appdlation  of 
Zeno.  After  the  decease  of  the  elder  Leo,  he  approached  with 
unnatural  respect  the  throne  of  his  son,  humbly  received ,  as  a 
gift,  the  second  rank  in  the  empire,  and  soon  excited  (he  public 
suspicion  on  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  lis  young 
colleague,  whose  life  could  no  longer  promote  the  success  of  his 

•  [Namely,  certain  cities  in  Macedonia  Prima : — Pella,  Qyrrtns,  Euro  pas, 
Methone,  Pydna,  Bercea,  and  (?)  Dias.  Gp.  Mommsen’s  Jordanes,  p.  182.] 

7  The  state  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  first  years  of  Theodoric,  are  found  in 
Jomandes  (o.  52-56,  p.  689-696)  and  Malohus  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  78-80),  who 
erroneously  style  him  the  son  of  Walamir.  [Hodgkin  (p.  27)  aiggests  that 
Theodoric’s  triumphal  entry  into  Home  in  500  a.d.,  described  by  knon.  Yales. 
(67)  as  a  triennial  celebration,  may  have  commemorated  his  reception  of  the  title 
king  in  471  a.d.  in  subordination  to  his  (father.] 
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ambition.  But  the  palace  of  Constantinople  was  ruled  by  female 
influence,  and  agitated  by  female  passions;  and  Verina,  the 
widow  of  Leo,  claiming  his  empire  as  her  own,  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  deposition  against  the  worthless  and  ungrateful 
servant  on  whom  she  alone  had  bestowed  the  sceptre  of  the 
East.8 *  As  soon  as  she  sounded  a  revolt  in  the  ears  of  Zeno, 
he  fled  with  precipitation  into  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  and  [a.d.  m. 
her  brother  Basiliscus,.  already  infamous  by  his  African  expedi- 
tion,*  was  unanimously  proclaimed  by  the  servile  senate.  But 
the  reign  of  the  usurper  was  short  and  turbulent.  Basiliscus 
presumed  to  assassinate  the  lover  of  his  sister;  he  dared  to 
offend  the  lover  of  his  wife,  the  vain  and  insolent  Harmatius, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  Asiatic  luxury,  affected  the  dress,  the 
demeanour,  and  the  surname  of  Achilles.10  By  the  conspiracy 
of  the  maloontents,  Zeno  was  recalled  from  exile;  the  armies, [m A.D] 
the  capital,  the  person  of  Basiliscus  were  betrayed;  and  his 
whole  family  was  condemned  to  the  long  agony  of  cold  and 
hunger  by  the  inhuman  conqueror,  who  wanted  courage  to 
encounter  or  to  forgive  his  enemies.  The  haughty  spirit  of 
Verina  was  still  incapable  of  submission  or  repose.  She  pro¬ 
voked  the  enmity  of  a  favourite  general,  embraced  his  cause 
as  soon  as  he  was  disgraced,  created  a  new  emperor  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  raised  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  cvarw* 
persisted  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  in  a  fruitless  rebellion,  i£i‘h  ?  4  D' 
which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  had  been  predicted 
by  Christian  hermits  and  Pagan  magicians.  While  the  East 
was  afflicted  by  the  passions  of  Verina,  her  daughter  Ariadne 
was  distinguished  by  the  female  virtues  of  mildness  and  fidelity ; 
she  followed  her  husband  in  his  exile,  and  after  his  restoration 
she  implored  his  clemency  in  favour  of  her  mother.  On  the 
decease  of  Zeno,  Ariadne,  the  daughter,  the  mother,  and  the  of u- 
widow  of  an  emperor,  gave  her  hand,  and  the  Imperial  title  to SiWAcr. 

U.  July  8 

8  Theophanes  (p.  Ill)  inserts  a  copy  of  her  tacrtd  letters  to  the  pvorinoes :  ftrr« 

ftrt  Brnrlk «ior  4m  .  .  .  «rol  <rt  &atnk4a  TpotriraAAuraXor,  Ao. 

Such  female  pretensions  would  have  astonished  the  slaves  of  the  flrtt  Ocean. 

[This  notice  of  Theophanes  oomee  from  Malalas ;  see  the  fragment  in  Hermes,  vi. 

871  (publ.  by  Mommsen).] 

•  Above,  p.  84  aqq. 

10  Saidas,  tom.  i.  p.  882,  838,  edit.  Easier.  [One  of  the  ohief  causes  of  the  fall 
of  Baailisous  was  his  fatal  polioy  of  restoring  the  primacy  in  the  Eastern  Church  to 
the  see  of  Ephesus  at  the  expense  of  Constantinople.  This  won  for  him  the  powerful 
opposition  of  the  Patriarch  Aoaeius.  See  Zacharia*  Myt.,  v.  8-6.] 
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Anastasias,  an  aged  domestic  of  the  palace,  who  survived  his 
elevation  above  twenty-seven  years,  and  whose  character  is 
attested  by  the  acclamation  of  the  people,  «  Reign  as  you  have 
lived!”" 

fndrevoit  Whatever  fear  or  affection  could  bestow,  was  profusely 
o?Th»odo-  lavished  by  Zeno  on  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths :  the  rank  of 
4T5468  '  patrician  and  consul,  the  command  of  the  Palatine  troops,  an 
equestrian  statue,  a  treasure  in  gold  and  silver  of  many  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  the  name  of  son,  and  the  promise  of  a  rich  and 
honourable  wife.  As  long  as  Theodoric  condescended  to  serve, 
(a.d.  <7T]  he  supported  with  courage  and  fidelity  the  cause  of  his  bene¬ 
factor  :  his  rapid  march  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  Zeno ; 
and  in  the  second  revolt,  the  Walamvrs,  as  they  were  called, 
pursued  and  pressed  the  Asiatic  rebels,  till  they  left  an  easy 
[a.d.  479]  victory  to  the  Imperial  troops."  But  the  faithful  servant  was 
suddenly  converted  into  a  formidable  enemy,  who  spread  the 


11  The  contemporary  histories  of  Malohus  and  Candidas  are  lost ;  but  some 
extracts  or  fragments  have  been  saved  by  PhotiuB  (lxxviii.  lxxix.  p.  100-102), 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitns  (Exoerpt.  Leg.  p.  78-97),  and  in  various  articles  of 
the  Lexicon  of  Suidas.  The  Chronioles  of  Marcellinus  (Imago  Historis)  are 
originals  for  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasias  ;  and  I  must  acknowledge,  almost 
for  the  last  time,  my  obligations  to  the  large  and  aocurate  collections  of  Tillemont 
(Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  vi.  p.  472-652).  [See  further  Appendix  1.] 

12  In  ipsis  oongressionis  txm  foribus  oessit  invasor,  cum  profugo  per  te  soeptra 
redderentur  de  salute  dubitanti.  Ennodius  then  proceeds  (p.  1596,  1597,  tom.  i. 
Sirmond.  [p.  204,  ed.  Vogel])  to  transport  hiB  hero  (on  a  flying  dragon?)  into 
Ethiopia,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Canoer.  The  evidenoe  of  the  Valesian  Fragment 
(p.  717),  Liberatus  (Brev.  Eutyoh.  o.  25,  p.  118),  and  Theophanes  (p.  112)  is  more 
sober  and  rational.  [The  complicated  triangular  duel  between  the  two  Theodories 
and  the  Emperor  from  a.d.  478  to  481  may  be  summarised  thus  : — 

a.d.  478  :  Theodoric  the  Amal  and  Zeno  versus  Theodoric  son  of  Triarius. 

„  „  Coalition  of  the  two  Theodories  versus  Zeno. 

„  479  :  Zeno  and  Theodoric  son  of  Triarius  versus  Theodoric  the  Amal. 

„  479-80  :  Zeno  obtains  assistance  of  Bulgarians  against  Theodoric  the  Amal. 

„  481 :  Theodoric  son  of  Triarius  versus  Zeno.  He  attacks  Constantinople. 

„  „  Death  of  Theodoric  son  of  Triarius. 

„  482 :  Theodoric  the  Amal  versus  Zeno.  He  ravages  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

„  488  :  Theodoric  made  magister  militum  in  praesenti. 

„  484  :  Theodorio  oonsul. 

„  487  :  Theodorio  ravages  Thraoe  ;  sent  to  Italy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Gibbon  (misled  by  false  arrangement  of  the  fragments  of  Mal¬ 
ohus)  has  presented  the  interview  of  the  two  Theodories  (which  took  place  in  478) 
and  their  allianoe  as  subsequent  to  the  events  of  479.  Tneodorio  son  of  Triarius 
was  induced  to  desert  his  namesake  by  the  bestowal  of  the  post  of  magister  militum 
in  pr»Benti.  The  allianoe  of  the  Bulgarians — the  first  time  this  people  appears  in 
history — with  Zeno  is  preserved  in  a  fragment  of  John  of  Antioch  (Muller,  F.H.G., 
iv.  p.  619),  and  a  success  gained  by  Theodorio  over  the  Bulgarian  king  is  recorded 
by  Ennodius  in  his  Panegyric  on  Theodoric  (p.  211,  ed.  Vogel). — Bedtach,  the  son 
of  Theodorio  son  of  Triarius,  at  first  reconciled  to  Zeno,  was  afterwards  slain  by 
Theodorio  the  Amal  at  Zeno's  suggestion.  See  John  of  Antioch,  %b.  p.  620.] 
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flames  of  war  from  Constantinople  to  the  Adriatic;  many 
flourishing  cities  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  agriculture 
of  Thrace  was  almost  extirpated  by  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the 
Goths,  who  deprived  their  captive  peasants  of  the  right  hand 
that  guided  the  plough.11  On  such  occasions,  Theodoric  sus¬ 
tained  the  loud  and  specious  reproach  of  disloyalty,  of  ingrati¬ 
tude,  and  of  insatiate  avarice,  which  could  be  only  excused  by 
the  hard  necessity  of  his  situation.  He  reigned,  not  as  the 
monarch,  but  as  the  minister  of  a  ferocious  people,  whose  spirit 
was  unbroken  by  slavery,  and  impatient  of  real  or  imaginary 
insults.  Their  poverty  was  incurable ;  since  the  most  liberal 
donatives  were  soon  dissipated  in  wasteful  luxury,  and  the  most 
fertile  estates  became  barren  in  their  hands ;  they  despised,  but 
they  envied,  the  laborious  provincials ;  and,  when  their  subsist¬ 
ence  had  failed,  the  Ostrogoths  embraced  the  familiar  resources 
of  war  and  rapine.  It  had  been  the  wish  of  Theodoric  (such  at 
least  was  his  declaration)  to  lead  a  peaceful,  obscure,  obedient 
life,  on  the  confines  of  Scythia,  till  the  Byzantine  court,  by 
splendid  and  fallacious  promises,  seduced  him  to  attack  a 
confederate  tribe  of  Goths,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  party 
of  Basiliscus.  He  marched  from  his  station  in  Massia,  on  the 
solemn  assurance  that  before  he  reached  Hadrianople  he  should 
meet  a  plentiful  convoy  of  provisions  and  a  reinforcement  of 
eight  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  while  the  legions 
of  Asia  were  encamped  at  Heraclea  to  Becond  his  operations. 

These  measures  were  disappointed  by  mutual  jealousy.  As  he 
advanced  into  Thrace,  the  son  of  Theodemir  found  an  inhospit¬ 
able  solitude,  and  his  Gothic  followers,  with  an  heavy  train  of 
horses,  of  mules,  and  of  waggons,  were  betrayed  by  their  guides 
among  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  Mount  Sondis,14  where  he 
was  assaulted  by  the  arms  and  invectives  of  Theodoric  the  son 
of  Triarius.  From  a  neighbouring  height,  his  artful  rival  Ia.».«8] 
harangued  the  camp  of  the  WcUamirs,  and  branded  their  leader 
with  the  opprobrious  names  of  child,  of  madman,  of  perjured 


13  This  cruel  praotioe  is  specially  imputed  to  the  Triarian  Goths,  less  barbarous, 
as  it  should  seem,  than  the  Walamirs  ;  but  the  son  of  Theodemir  is  charged  with 
the  ruin  of  many  Roman  aities  (Malchus  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  95).  [This  is  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  Malchus,  xc*jpd$  T*  k*or*ii»*v  &/xa  r$  * Apfiarl q*.  He 
does  not  mean  “  cutting  oil  the  hands  of  Harmatius,”  but  that  in  mutilating  the 
peasants  his  conduct  resembled  that  of  Harmatius.  Maloh.  p.  120,  ed.  M tiller.] 

14  [The  site  of  this  mountain  is  unknown.] 
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traitor,  the  enemy  of  his  blood  and  nation.  “  Are  you  ignorant/’ 
exclaimed  the  son  of  Triarins,  “that  it  is  the  oonstant  policy 
of  the  Romans  to  destroy  the  Goths  by  each  other’s  swords? 
Are  yon  insensible  that  the  victor  in  this  unnatural  contest  will 
be  exposed,  and  justly  exposed,  to  their  implacable  revenge? 
Where  are  those  warriors,  my  kinsmen  and  thy  own,  whose 
widows  now  lament  that  their  lives  were  sacrificed  to  thy  rash 
ambition?  Where  is  the  wealth  which  thy  soldiers  possessed 
when  they  were  first  allured  from  their  native  homes  to  enlist 
under  thy  standard?  Each  of  them  was  then  master  of  three 
or  four  horses ;  they  now  follow  thee  on  foot  like  slaves,  through 
the  deserts  of  Thrace ;  those  men  who  were  tempted  by  the 
hope  of  measuring  gold  with  a  bushel,  those  brave  men  who 
are  as  free  and  as  noble  as  thyself.”  A  language  so  well  suited 
to  the  temper  of  the  Goths  excited  clamour  and  discontent; 
and  the  son  of  Theodemir,  apprehensive  of  being  left  alone,  was 
compelled  to  embrace  his  brethren,  and  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Roman  perfidy.18 

In  every  state  of  bis  fortune,  the  prudence  and  firmness  of 
Theodoric  were  equally  conspicuous;  whether  he  threatened 
Constantinople  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  Goths,  or  retreated 
with  a  faithful  band  to  the  mountains  and  sea-coast  of  Epirus. 
At  length  the  accidental  death  of  the  son  of  Triarins 18  destroyed 
the  balance  which  the  Romans  had  been  so  anxious  to  preserve, 
the  whole  nation  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Amali,  and 
the  Byzantine  court  subscribed  an  ignominious  and  oppressive 
treaty.17  The  senate  had  already  declared  that  it  was  necessary 
to  choose  a  party  among  the  Goths,  since  the  public  was  unequal 
to  the  support  of  their  united  forces ;  a  subsidy  of  two  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  with  the  ample  pay  of  thirteen  thousand  men, 

11  Jom&ndes  (o.  56, 57,  p.  696)  displays  the  services  of  Theodoric,  confesses  hit 
rewards,  bat  dissembles  his  revolt,  of  whiah  such  carious  details  have  been  preserved 
by  Malohus  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  78-97  [fr.  11,  15,  16,  ed.  Muller]).  MaroeUinufl, 
a  domestic  of  Justinian  [he  seems  to  have  been  a  cancellarius  of  Jastinian  when  he 
was  magister  militum  in  Justin’s  reign  ;  Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.,  ii.  p.  41],  under 
whose  fourth  consulship  (a.d.  534)  he  composed  his  Chronicle  (Scaliger,  Thesaurus 
Temporum,  P.  ii.  p.  34-57),  betrays  his  prejudioe  and  passion:  in  Onsoiam 
debaoohantem  .  .  .  Zenonis  munifioentiA  pene  pacatus  .  .  .  beneficiis  nunquam 
satiatus,  Ac. 

16  As  he  was  riding  in  his  own  camp,  an  unruly  horse  threw  him  against  the 
point  of  a  spear  which  hung  before  a  tent,  or  was  fixed  on  a  waggon  (Maroellin.  in 
Chron.,  Evagrius,  1.  iii.  c.  25). 

17  See  Malohus  (p.  91)  and  Evagrius  (I.  iii.  o.  25). 
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were  required  for  the  least  considerable  of  their  armies ; 18  and 
the  Isaurians,  who  guarded  not  the  empire  bat  the  emperor, 
enjoyed,  besides  the  privilege  of  rapine,  an  annual  pension  of 
five  thousand  pounds.  The  sagacious  mind  of  Theodoric  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  odious  to  the  Bomans,  and  suspected  by 
the  Barbarians;  he  understood  the  popular  murmur  that  his 
subjects  were  exposed  in  their  frozen  huts  to  intolerable  hard¬ 
ships,  while  their  king  was  dissolved  in  the  luxury  of  Greece; 
and  he  prevented  the  painful  alternative  of  encountering  the 
Goths,  as  the  champion,  or  of  leading  them  to  the  field  as  the 
enemy,  of  Zeno.  Embracing  an  enterprise  worthy  of  his  courage 
and  ambition,  Theodoric  addressed  the  emperor  in  the  following 
words:  '‘Although  your  servant  is  maintained  in  affluence  by [meodo- 
your  liberality,  graciously  listen  to  the  wishes  of  my  heart !  oonVtanu- 
Italy,  the  inheritance  of  your  predecessors,  and  Borne  itself,  the  Sw?*'  AD 
head  and  mistress  of  the  world,  now  fluctuate  under  the  violence 
and  oppression  of  Odoacer  the  mercenary.  Direct  me,  with  my 
national  troops,  to  march  against  the  tyrant.  If  I  fall,  you  will 
be  relieved  from  an  expensive  and  troublesome  friend ;  if,  with 
the  Divine  permission,  I  succeed,  I  shall  govern  in  your  name, 
and  to  your  glory,  the  Boman  senate,  and  the  part  of  the  republic 
delivered  from  slavery  by  my  victorious  arms.”  The  proposal 
of  Theodoric  was  aocepted,  and  perhaps  had  been  suggested,  by 
the  Byzantine  court.  But  the  forms  of  the  commission  or  grant 
*  appear  to  have  been  expressed  with  a  prudent  ambiguity,  which 
might  be  explained  by  the  event;  and  it  was  left  doubtful, 
whether  the  conqueror  of  Italy  should  reign  as  the  lieutenant, 
the  vassal,  or  the  ally  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.19 

The  reputation  both  of  the  leader  and  of  the  war  diffused  an  HUmuoh 
universal  ardour ;  the  Walamire  were  multiplied  by  the  Gothic 
swarms  already  engaged  in  the  service,  or  seated  in  the  provinces, 
of  the  empire ;  and  each  bold  Barbarian,  who  had  heard  of  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  Italy,  was  impatient  to  seek,  through  the 

li  Malohns,  p.  85.  In  a  single  action,  which  was  decided  by  the  skill  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  Sabinian,  Theodoric  ooold  lose  5000  men.  [In  Epirus,  a.d.  479.] 

19  Jornaadee  (e.  57,  p.  696,  697)  has  abridged  the  great  history  of  Gassiodorins. 

See,  compare,  and  reooncile,  Procopius  (Gothic.  1.  i.  o.  1),  the  Valesian  Fragment 
(p.  718  [5  49]),  Theophanes  (p.  118  [p.  131  ed.  De  Boor ;  op.  p.  94]),  and  Maroellinos 
(in  Chron.).  [Hodgkin  translates  and  oom pares  the  Gothic  version  in  Jordanes, 
and  the  Imperial  version  in  ProcopiuB  and  Anon.  Yal.  He  is  inclined  to  ascribe  this 
idea  of  invading  Italy  to  Theodoric.  It  seems  dear  that  Theodoric  was  to  stand  in 
the  mi ne  relation  to  Zeno,  in  which  Athanlf  and  Wallia  stood  to  Honorins.] 
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most  perilous  adventures,  the  possession  of  such  enchanting 
objects.  The  march  of  Theodoric  must  be  considered  as  the 
emigration  of  an  entire  people ; 20  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
Goths,  their  aged  parents,  and  most  precious  effects,  were  care¬ 
fully  transported ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  heavy 
baggage  that  now  followed  the  camp,  by  the  loss  of  two  thousand 
waggons,  which  had  been  sustained  in  a  single  action  in  the  war 
of  Epirus.  For  their  subsistence,  the  Goths  depended  on  the 
magazines  of  com  which  was  ground  in  portable  mills  by  the 
hands  of  their  women ;  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  flocks  and 
herds ;  on  the  casual  produce  of  the  chase,  and  upon  the  con¬ 
tributions  which  they  might  impose  on  all  who  should  presume 
to  dispute  the  passage  or  to  refuse  their  friendly  assistance. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  they  were  exposed  to  the 
danger,  and  almost  to  the  distress,  of  famine,  in  a  march  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  depth  of  a 
rigorous  winter.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  Dacia  and 
Pannonia  no  longer  exhibited  the  rich  prospect  of  populous  cities, 
well-cultivated  fields,  and  convenient  highways:  the  reign  of 
barbarism  and  desolation  was  restored,  and  the  tribes  of  Bul¬ 
garians,  Gepidffl,  and  Sarmatians,  who  had  occupied  the  vacant 
province,  were  prompted  by  their  native  fierceness,  or  the  solicita¬ 
tions  of  Odoacer,  to  resist  the  progress  of  his  enemy.  In  many 
obscure  though  bloody  battles,  Theodoric  fought  and  vanquished ; 
till  at  length,  surmounting  every  obstacle  by  skilful  conduct  and 
persevering  courage,  he  descended  from  the  Julian  Alps,  and 
displayed  his  invincible  banners  on  the  confines  of  Italy.21 

Odoacer,  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  his  arms,  had  already  oc¬ 
cupied  the  advantageous  and  well-known  post  of  the  river  Sontius 
near  the  ruins  of  Aquileia ;  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  host,  whose 
independent  kings’0  or  leaders  disdained  the  duties  of  subordi¬ 
nation  and  the  prudence  of  delays.  No  sooner  had  Theodoric 
granted  a  short  repose  and  refreshment  to  his  wearied  cavalry, 
than  he  boldly  attacked  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy;  the 

"[Various  calculations  ol  the  numbers  have  been  made.  Hodgkin  esti¬ 
mates  the  fighting  strength  ol  the  army  at  about  40,000,  the  whole  nation  at  200,000, 
as  minimum  figures.] 

al  Theodorio’s  maroh  is  supplied  and  illustrated  by  Ennodius  (p.  1598-1602), 
when  the  bombast  ol  the  oration  is  translated  into  the  language  ol  oommon  sense. 

”Tot  reges,  <fco.  (Ennodius,  p.  1602  [p.  207,  ed.  Vogel]).  We  must  reoolleot 
how  muoh  the  royal  title  was  multiplied  and  degraded,  and  that  the  mercenaries  ol 
Italy  were  the  fragments  ol  many  tribes  and  nations. 
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Ostrogoths  shewed  more  ardour  to  acquire,  than  the  mercenaries 
to  defend,  the  lands  of  Italy ;  and  the  reward  of  the  first  victory 
was  the  possession  of  the  Venetian  province  as  far  as  the  walls 
of  Verona.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  on  the  steep 
banks  of  the  rapid  Adige,  he  was  opposed  by  a  new  army,  rein-  CAthedai 
forced  in  its  numbers  and  not  impaired  in  its  courage :  the  con-  na)  Battle 
test  was  more  obstinate,  but  the  event  was  still  more  decisive ; sep?ao“4’ 
Odoacer  fled  to  Ravenna,  Theodoric  advanced  to  Milam,  and 
the  vanquished  troops  saluted  their  conqueror  with  loud  accla¬ 
mations  of  respect  and  fidelity.  But  their  want  either  of  con¬ 
stancy  or  of  faith  soon  exposed  him  to  the  most  imminent  danger ; 
his  vanguard,  with  several  Gothic  counts,  which  had  been  rashly  [4sba.dJ 
entrusted  to  a  deserter,  was  betrayed  and  destroyed  near  Faenza  tpaventuj 
by  his  double  treachery ;  Odoacer  again  appeared  master  of  the 
field,  and  the  invader,  strongly  entrenched  in  his  camp  of  Pavia,  [Ticinami 
was  reduced  to  solicit  the  aid  of  a  kindred  nation,  the  Visigoths 
of  Gaul.*8  In  the  course  of  this  history,  the  most  voracious 
appetite  for  war  will  be  abundantly  satiated ;  nor  can  I  much 
lament  that  our  dark  and  imperfect  materials  do  not  afford  a 
more  ample  narrative  of  the  distress  of  Italy  and  of  the  fierce 
conflict  which  was  finally  decided  by  the  abilities,  experience,  Battle 
and  valour  of  the  Gothic  king.  Immediately  before  the  battle  AddaL. 
of  Verona,  he  visited  the  tent  of  his  mother*4  and  sister,  and  2»ru- 
requested  that  on  a  day,  the  most  illustrious  festival  of  his  life, 
they  would  adorn  him  with  the  rich  garments  which  they  had 
worked  with  their  own  hands.  «  Our  glory,”  scud  he,  « is  mutual 
and  inseparable.  Ton  are  known  to  the  world  as  the  mother 
of  Theodoric ;  and  it  becomes  me  to  prove  that  I  am  the  genuine 
offspring  of  those  heroes  from  whom  I  claim  my  descent.”  The 
wife  or  concubine  of  Theodemir  was  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
the  German  matrons  who  esteemed  their  sons’  honour  far  above 
their  safety ;  and  it  is  reported  that  in  a  desperate  action,  when 
Theodoric  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the  torrent  of  a  flying 
crowd,  she  boldly  met  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  camp,  and, 

11  [The;  were  a  counterpoise  to  the  Burgundians  who  oune  to  the  aid  of  Odo- 
vaear  and  Invaded  Liguria.  See  Historia  MieoeUa.] 

M  See  Ennodiue,  p.  1608,  1604  [p.  308,  ed.  Vog.].  Sinoe  the  orator,  in  the 
king’*  preeenoe,  could  mention  and  praise  his  mother,  we  ma;  oonolude  that  the 
magnanimity  of  Theodorio  was  not  hurt  by  the  vulgar  reproaches  of  oonoubine  and 
bastard. 
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by  her  generous  reproaches,  drove  them  back  on  the  swords  of 
the  enemy.18 

From  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  Theodoric 
reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest;18  the  Vandal  ambassadors 
surrendered  the  land  of  Sicily,  as  a  lawful  appendage  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  he  was  accepted  as  the  deliverer  of  Borne  by  the 
senate  and  people,  who  had  shut  their  gates  against  the  flying 
usurper.17  Bavenna  alone,  secure  in  the  fortifications  of  art 
and  nature,  still  sustained  a  siege  of  almost  three  years ;  and 
the  daring  sallies  of  Odoacer  carried  slaughter  and  dismay  into 
the  Gothic  camp.  At  length,  destitute  of  provisions  and  hope¬ 
less  of  relief,  that  unfortunate  monarch  yielded  to  the  groans  of 
his  subjects  and  the  clamours  of  his  soldiers.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  negotiated  by  the  bishop  of  Bavenna ;  the  Ostrogoths  were 
admitted  into  the  city ;  and  the  hostile  kings  consented,  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath,  to  rule  with  equal  and  undivided 
authority  the  provinces  of  Italy.18  The  event  of  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  may  be  easily  foreseen.  After  some  days  had  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  semblance  of  joy  and  friendship,  Odoacer,  in  the 
midst  of  a  solemn  banquet,  was  stabbed  by  the  hand,  or  at 
least  by  the  command,  of  his  rival.19  Secret  and  effectual 

15  This  anecdote  is  related  on  the  modern  but  respectable  authority  of  Sigonius 
(Op.  tom.  i.  p.  580.  De  Occident.  Imp.  1.  xv.) :  his  words  are  curious :  “  Would 
you  return  ?  ”  Ac.  She  presented,  and  almost  displayed,  the  original  reoess.  [The 
aneodote  is  worthless ;  but  whence  did  Sigonius  derive  it  ?] 

M  [In  the  Panegyric  of  Ennodius,  a  passage  (in  c.  x.  p.  209,  ed.  Vogel)  which 
escaped  Gibbon's  notioe  darkly  mentions  a  slaughter  of  the  adherents  of  Odovacar 
in  all  parts  of  Italy,  carried  out  (apparently  in  490  a.d.)  by  a  prearranged  scheme. 
His  phrases  suggest  that  the  clergy  were  privy  to  it.  Cp.  Dahn,  Konige  der 
Germanen,  ii.  80.] 

37  Hist.  Miscall.  L  xv.,  a  Boman  history  from  Janus  to  the  ninth  century, 
an  Epitome  of  Eutropius,  Paulus  Diaoonus,  and  Theophanes,  which  Muratori  has 
published  from  a  Ms.  in  the  Ambrosian  library  (Script.  Berum  Italioarum,  tom. 
i.  p.  100). 

38  [This  was  an  arrangement  whioh  obviously  had  no  elements  of  permanence, 
and  Tillemont  rejected  the  statement  of  Prooopius  (i.  1),  on  whose  single  authority 
it  depended  until  the  disoovery  of  a  confirmatory  fragment  of  John  of  Antioch 
(214a,  Muller,  F.H.G.  v.).] 

19  [An  account  of  the  death  of  Odovacar  has  been  recovered  in  a  fragment 
of  John  of  Antiooh  ( ib .  fr.  214).  Theodoric  invited  Odovacar  (now  60  years  old) 
to  i  a  feast  in  the  Palace  of  the  Consul  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Bavenna,  on 
March  15.  As  Odovacar  sat  at  table,  two  men  knelt  before  him  with  a  petition 
and  olasped  his  hands.  Then  soldiers,  who  were  hidden  in  recesses  on  either  side 
of  the  hall,  rushed  out,  but  for  some  cause  they  oould  not  bring  themselves  to 
strike  the  king.  Theodoric  himself  stepped  forward  and  raised  his  sword. 
“Where  is  God?"  cried  Odovacar.  “This  didst  thou  to  my  friends,"  said 
Theodoric,  and  clave  him  from  the  collar-bone  to  the  loin.  Surprised  at  his  own 
stroke,  he  exclaimed,  “  The  wretch  can  have  had  no  bones  in  his  body  ”.] 
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orders  had  been  previously  dispatched ;  the  faithless  and 
rapacious  mercenaries,  at  the  same  moment  and  without  re¬ 
sistance,  were  universally  massacred ;  and  the  royalty  of  Theo- 
doric  was  proclaimed  by  the  Goths,  with  the  tardy,  reluctant, 
ambiguous  consent  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  The  design  of 
a  conspiracy  was  imputed,  according  to  the  usual  forms,  to  the 
prostrate  tyrant ;  but  his  innocence  and  the  guilt  of  his  con¬ 
queror  30  are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  advantageous  treaty 
which  force  would  not  sincerely  have  granted  nor  weakness 
have  rashly  infringed.  The  jealousy  of  power  and  the 
mischiefs  of  discord  may  suggest  a  more  decent  apology,  and 
a  sentence  less  rigorous  may  be  pronounced  against  a  crime 
which  was  necessary  to  introduce  into  Italy  a  regeneration  of 
public  felicity.  The  living  author  of  this  felicity  was  audaci-””jfi^ 
ously  praised  in  his  own  presence  by  sacred  and  profane  J^®  of 
orators ; 11  but  history  (in  his  time  she  was  mute  and  inglorious) 
has  not  left  any  just  representation  of  the  events  which  dis- 
played,  or  of  the  defects  which  clouded,  the  virtues  of  Theo- 
doric.**  One  record  of  his  fame,  the  volume  of  public  epistles 
composed  by  Gassiodorius  in  the  royal  name,  is  still  extant,  and 
has  obtained  more  implicit  credit  than  it  seems  to  deserve.” 

They  exhibit  the  forms,  rather  than  the  substance,  of  his 
government;  and  we  should  vainly  search  for  the  pure  and 
spontaneous  sentiments  of  the  Barbarian  amidst  the  declama- 

M  Procopius  (Gothic.  L  i.  o.  1)  approves  himself  an  impartial  soeptio :  fa «r\ 

.  .  .  8«Xc pf  rp6 try  lierctrc.  Gassiodorius  (in  Chron.)  and  Ennodius  (p.  1604 
[p.  210,  ed.  Vogel])  are  loyal  and  incredulous,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Valesian 
Fragment  (p.  718  [§  55])  may  justify  their  belief.  Maroellinus  spits  the  venom 
of  a  Greek  subject — perjuriis  illeotus  interfectusque  est  (in  Chron.).  ^ 

n  The  sonorous  and  servile  oration  of  Ennodius  was  pronounced  at  Milan  or 
Bavennna  in  the  years  507  or  508  (Sirmond,  tom.  i.  p.  1615).  Two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  the  orator  was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Pavia,  which  he  held 
till  his  death  in  the  year  521  (Dupin,  Bibliot.  Ecoles.,  tom.  v.  p.  11-14.  See 
Sazii  Onomastioon,  tom.  ii.  p.  12). 

11  Our  best  materials  are  occasional  hints  from  Procopius  and  the  Valesian 
Fragment,  whioh  was  discovered  by  Sirmond,  and  is  published  at  the  end  of  Am- 
mianus  Maroellinus.  The  author's  name  is  unknown,  and  his  style  is  barbarous  ; 
but  in  his  various  faots  he  exhibits  the  knowledge,  without  the  passions,  of  a  con¬ 
temporary.  [See  Appendix  1.]  The  president  Montesquieu  had  formed  the  plan 
of  an  history  of  Theodorio,  which  at  a  distance  might  appear  a  rich  and  interest¬ 
ing  subject. 

**  The  best  edition  of  the  Variarum  Libri  xii.  is  that  of  Joh.  Garretius 
(Roto  magi,  1679,  in  Opp.  Gassiodor.,  2  vols.  in  fol.) ;  but  they  deserved  and  re¬ 
quired  such  an  editor  as  the  Marquis  Scipio  Maffei,  who  thought  of  publishing 
them  at  Verona.  The  Barbara  Elegan*a  (as  it  is  ingeniously  named  by 
Tirabosohi)  is  never  simple  and  seldom  perspiouous.  [See  further,  Appendix  1.] 
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tion  and  learning  of  a  sophist,  the  wishes  of  a  Roman  senator, 
the  precedents  of  office,  and  the  vague  professions  which,  in 
every  court  and  on  every  occasion,  compose  the  language  of 
discreet  ministers.  The  reputation  of  Theodoric  may  repose 
with  more  confidence  on  the  visible  peace  and  prosperity  of  a 
reign  of  thirty-three  years,  the  unanimous  esteem  of  his  own 
times,  and  the  memory  of  his  wisdom  and  courage,  his  justice 
and  humanity,  which  was  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
Goths  and  Italians. 

The  partition  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  of  which  Theodoric  as¬ 
signed  the  third  part  to  his  soldiers,  is  honourably  arraigned  as 
the  sole  injustice  of  his  life.  And  even  this  act  may  be  fairly 
justified  by  the  example  of  Odoacer,  the  rights  of  conquest,  the 
true  interest  of  the  Italians,  and  the  sacred  duty  of  subsisting  a 
whole  people,  who,  on  the  faith  of  his  promises,  had  transported 
themselves  into  a  distant  land.34  Under  the  reign  of  Theodoric, 
and  in  the  happy  climate  of  Italy,  the  Goths  soon  multiplied 
to  a  formidable  host  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,33  and  the 
whole  amount  of  their  families  may  be  computed  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  addition  of  women  and  children.  Their  invasion  of 
property,  a  part  of  which  must  have  been  already  vacant,  was 
disguised  by  the  generous  but  improper  name  of  hospitality ; 
these  unwelcome  guests  were  irregularly  dispersed  over  the  face 
of  Italy,  and  the  lot  of  each  Barbarian  was  adequate  to  his 
birth  and  office,  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  the  rustic 
wealth  which  he  possessed  in  slaves  and  cattle.  The  distinc¬ 
tions  of  noble  and  plebeian  were  acknowledged  ; 33  but  the  lands 
of  every  freeman  were  exempt  from  taxes,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  being  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.37  Fashion,  and  even  convenience,  soon  persuaded  the 

’*  Prooopioa,  Gothic.  L  i.  o.  1,  Variarum,  Li.  [16].  Maflei  (Verona  Illustrate, 
p.  i.  p.  228)  exaggerates  the  injustice  of  the  Goths,  whom  he  hated  as  an  Italian 
noble.  The  plebeian  Moratori  crouches  under  their  oppression.  [The  prooees  of 
distribution  may  have  been  in  the  main  a  transferring  of  the  thirds  of  the  men 
of  Odovacar  to  the  men  of  Theodorio.] 

“Prooopius,  Goth.  1.  iii.  o.  4,  21.  Ennodius  describes  (p.  1612,  1618  [p. 
218,  ed.  Vogel])  the  military  arts  and  increasing  numbers  of  the  Goths. 

,e  When  Theodoric  gave  his  sister  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  she  sailed 
for  Africa  with  a  guard  of  1000  noble  Goths,  eaah  of  whom  was  attended  by  five 
armed  followers  (Prooop.  Vandal.  1. 1.  o.  8).  The  Gothic  nobility  must  have  been 
as  numerous  as  brave. 

*7  See  the  acknowledgment  of  Gothic  liberty,  Var.  v.  80.  [But  compare  i.  19 
and  iv.  14.] 
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conquerors  to  assume  the  more  elegant  dress  of  the  natives, 
bat  they  still  persisted  in  the  use  of  their  mother-tongue ;  and 
their  contempt  for  the  Latin  schools  was  applauded  by  Theo- 
doric  himself,  who  gratified  their  prejudices,  or  his  own,  by  de¬ 
claring  that  the  child  who  had  trembled  at  a  rod  would  never 
dare  to  look  upon  a  sword.38  Distress  might  sometimes  provoke 
the  indigent  Roman  to  assume  the  ferocious  manners  which  were 
insensibly  relinquished  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  Barbarian ; 38 
but  these  mutual  conversions  were  not  encouraged  by  the  policy  separation 
of  a  monarch  who  perpetuated  the  separation  of  the  Italians  and  ootiu  and 
Goths ;  reserving  the  former  for  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  latter 
for  the  service  of  war.  To  accomplish  this  design,  he  studied 
to  protect  his  industrious  subjects,  and  to  moderate  the  violence 
without  enervating  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  main¬ 
tained  for  the  public  defence.  They  held  their  lands  and  bene¬ 
fices  as  a  military  stipend  ;  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  they 
were  prepared  to  march  under  the  conduct  of  their  provincial 
officers ;  and  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  was  distributed  into  the 
several  quarters  of  a  well-regulated  camp.  The  service  of  the 
palace  and  of  the  frontiers  was  performed  by  choice  or  by  rota¬ 
tion  ;  and  each  extraordinary  fatigue  was  recompensed  by  an 
increase  of  pay  and  occasional  donatives.  Theodoric  had  con¬ 
vinced  his  brave  companions  that  empire  must  be  acquired  and 
defended  by  the  same  arts.  After  his  example,  they  strove  to 
excel  in  the  use,  not  only  of  the  lance  and  sword,  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  their  victories,  but  of  the  missile  weapons,  which  they 
were  too  much  inclined  to  neglect;  and  the  lively  image  of 
war  was  displayed  in  the  daily  exercise  and  annual  reviews  of 
the  Gothic  cavalry.  A  firm  though  gentle  discipline  imposed 
the  habits  of  modesty,  obedience,  and  temperance;  and  the 
Goths  were  instructed  to  spare  the  people,  to  reverence  the 
lawB,  to  understand  the  duties  of  civil  society,  and  to  disclaim 
the  barbarous  licence  of  judicial  combat  and  private  revenge.40 

w  Prooopius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  2.  The  Roman  boys  learned  the  language  (Var. 
riii.  21)  of  the  Goths.  Their  general  ignorance  is  not  destroyed  by  the  exceptions 
of  Amalasnntha,  a  female,  who  might  study  without  shame,  or  of  Theodatus, 
whose  learning  provoked  the  indignation  and  contempt  of  his  countrymen. 

39  A  saying  of  Theodoric  was  founded  on  experience  :  “  Romanus  miser  imi- 
tatur  Gothum  ;  et  utilis  (dives  [Valois  suggested  uilis ,  which  is  adopted  by  Gardt- 
hausen])  Go  thus  imitatnr  Romanum  (See  the  Fragment  and  Notes  of  Valesius, 
p.  719  [I  61].) 

44  The  view  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  is  collected 
from  the  Epistles  of  Oassiodorins  (Var.  i.  24,  40 ;  iii.  S  [23  ?],  24,  48 ;  iv.  18s 
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Foreign^  Among  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  the  victory  of  Theodoric 
IbTCdoiio  had  spread  a  general  alarm.  Bat,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  conquest  and  desirous  of  peace,  terror  was 
changed  into  respect,  and  they  submitted  to  a  powerful  media¬ 
tion,  which  was  uniformly  employed  for  the  best  purposes  of 
reconciling  their  quarrels  and  civilizing  their  manners.41  The 
ambassadors  who  resorted  to  Ravenna  from  the  most  distant 
countries  of  Europe,  admired  his  wisdom,  magnificence,42  and 
courtesy ;  and,  if  he  sometimes  accepted  either  slaves  or  arms, 
white  horses  or  strange  animals,  the  gift  of  a  sundial,  a  water- 
clock,  or  a  musician,  admonished  even  the  princes  of  Gaul,  of 
the  superior  art  and  industry  of  his  Italian  subjects.  His 
domestic  alliances,43  a  wife,  two  daughters,  a  sister,  and  a  niece, 
united  the  family  of  Theodoric  with  the  kings  of  the  Franks, 
the  Burgundians,  the  Visigoths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Thu- 
ringians ;  and  contributed  to  maintain  the  harmony,  or  at 
least  the  balance,  of  the  great  republic  of  the  West.44  It  is 
difficult  in  the  dark  forests  of  Germany  and  Poland  to  pursue 
the  emigrations  of  the  Heruli,  a  fierce  people  who  disdained  the 
use  of  armour,  and  who  condemned  their  widows  and  aged 
parents  not  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  husbands  or  the  decay 
of  their  strength.45  The  king  of  these  savage  warriors  solicited 
the  friendship  of  Theodoric,  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
his  son,  according  to  the  barbaric  rites  of  a  military  adoption.43 

14 ;  v.  26,  27 ;  viii.  8,  4,  25).  They  are  illustrated  by  the  learned  Masooa 
(Hist,  of  the  Germans,  1.  xi.  40-44.  Annotation  xiv.). 

11  See  the  dearness  and  vigour  of  his  negotiations  in  Ennodins  (p.  1607)  and 
Cassiodorins  (Var.  iii.  1,  2,  S,  4 ;  iv.  18 ;  v.  48,  44),  who  gives  the  different  styles 
of  friendship,  oonnsel,  expostulation,  <feo. 

43  Even  of  his  table  (Var.  vi.  9)  and  palaee  (vii.  61.  The  admiration  of 
strangers  is  represented  as  the  most  rational  motive  to  justify  these  vain  expenses, 
and  to  stimulate  the  diligenoe  of  the  officers  to  whom  those  provinces  were  entrusted. 

43  See  the  public  and  private  allianoeB  of  the  Gothic  monaroh,  with  the  Bur¬ 
gundians  (Var.  i.  45,  46),  with  the  Franks  (ii.  40),  with  the  Thuringians  (iv.  11,  and 
with  the  Vandals  (v.  i.).  Each  of  these  epistles  affords  some  ourious  knowledge  of 
the  polioy  and  manners  of  the  Barbarians.  [Cp.  genealogioal  table,  App.  6.] 

44  His  political  system  may  be  observed  in  Cassiodorins  (Var.  iv.  1,  ix.  1), 
Jomandes  (o.  68,  p.  698,  699),  and  the  Valesian  Fragment  (p.  720,  721).  Peace, 
honourable  peace,  was  the  constant  aim  of  Theodoric. 

43  The  ourious  reader  may  contemplate  the  Heruli  of  Prooopius  (Goth.  1.  li.  e. 
14),  and  the  patient  reader  may  plunge  into  the  dark  and  minute  researches  of 
M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  dee  Peoples  Anciens,  tom.  ix.  p.  848-896).  [Cp.  Zeuss,  Die 
Deutsohen  and  die  NaohbarstSmme,  p.  476 ;  L.  Sohmidt,  Gesohiohte  der  deutscben 
St&mme,  i.  8,  833  sqq.] 

46  Variorum,  iv.  2.  The  spirit  and  forms  of  this  martial  institution  are  notioed 
by  Oassiodorius ;  but  he  seems  to  have  only  translated  the  sentiments  of  the  Gothio 
king  into  the  language  of  Roman  eloquenoe. 
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From  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  JSstians  or  Livonians  laid 
their  offerings  of  native  amber 47  at  the  feet  of  a  prince  whose 
fame  had  excited  them  to  undertake  an  unknown  and  dangerous 
journey  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  With  the  country48  from 
whence  the  Gothic  nation  derived  their  origin  he  maintained  a 
frequent  and  friendly  correspondence ;  the  Italians  were  clothed 
in  the  rich  sables 48  of  Sweden ;  and  one  of  its  sovereigns,  after  a 
voluntary  or  reluctant  abdication,  found  an  hospitable  retreat  in 
the  palace  of  Bavenna.  He  had  reigned  over  one  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  populous  tribes  who  cultivated  a  small  portion  of  the  great 
island  or  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  to  which  the  vague  appella¬ 
tion  of  Thule  has  been  sometimes  applied.  That  northern 
region  was  peopled,  or  had  been  explored,  as  high  as  the  sixty- 
eighth  degree  of  latitude,  where  the  natives  of  the  polar  oircle 
enjoy  and  lose  the  presence  of  the  sun  at  each  summer  and 
winter  solstice  during  an  equal  period  of  forty  days.60  The  long 
night  of  his  absence  or  death  was  the  mournful  season  of  dis¬ 
tress  and  anxiety,  till  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  mountain  tops  descried  the  first  rays  of  returning  light  and 
proclaimed  to  the  plain  below  the  festival  of  his  resurrection.61 

The  life  of  Theodoric  represents  the  rare  and  meritorious 
example  of  a  Barbarian,  who  sheathed  his  sword  in  the  pride  of  HUdefon- 

17  rive  wars 

47  Cassiodorius,  who  quotes  Tacitus  to  the  ASstians,  the  unlettered  savages  of 
the  Baltic  (Yar.  v.  2),  describes  the  amber  for  whioh  their  shores  have  ever  been 
famous,  as  the  gum  of  a  tree,  hardened  by  the  sun,  and  purified  and  wafted  by  the 
waves.  When  that  singular  substance  is  analysed  by  the  chemists,  it  yields  a 
vegetable  oil  and  a  mineral  acid.  [Tacitus,  Germ.  45.] 

40  Scanzia,  or  Thule,  is  described  by  Jomandes  (o.  8,  p.  610-618)  and  Procopius 
(Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  15).  Neither  the  Goth  nor  the  Greek  had  visited  the  oountry  ;  both 
had  conversed  with  the  natives  in  their  exile  at  Bavenna  or  Constantinople. 

49  Saphirinas  pellet.  In  the  time  of  Jornandes,  they  inhabited  Suethane ,  the 
proper  Sweden  ;  but  that  beautiful  raoe  of  animals  has  gradually  been  driven  into 
the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia.  See  Buffon  (Hist.  Nat.  tom.  xiii.  p.  809-818,  quarto 
edition) ;  Pennant  (System  of  Quadrupeds,  vol.  i.  p.  822-828) ;  Gmelin  (Hist.  G4n. 
des  Voyages,  tom.  xviii.  p.  257,  258) ;  and  Levlsque  (Hist,  de  Bussie,  tom.  v.  p.  165, 

166,  514,  515). 

M  In  the  system  or  romance  of  M.  Bailly  (Lett res  sur  les  Sciences  et  sur  l’At- 
lantide,  tom.  i.  p.  249-256,  tom.  ii.  p.  114-189),  the  phcBnix  of  the  Eddft,  and  the 
annual  death  and  revival  of  Adonis  and  Osiris,  are  the  allegorical  symbols  of  the 
absenoe  and  return  of  the  sun  in  the  arctio  regions.  This  ingenious  writer  is  a 
worthy  disciple  of  the  great  Buffon ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  coldest  reason  to  with¬ 
stand  the  magic  of  their  philosophy. 

51  Atrri  T#  BvKirais  ^  fxryl<rrrf  rAv  ioprmv  Jen,  says  Procopius.  At  present  a 
rude  Manioheism  (generous  enough)  prevails  among  the  Samoyedes  in  Greenland 
and  in  Lapland  (Hist,  des  Voyages,  tom.  xviii.  p.  508,  509,  tom.  xix.  p.  105,  106, 

527,  528) ;  yet,  aooording  to  Grotius,  Samojut®  caelum  atque  astra  adorant,  numina 
hand  aliis  iniquiora  (de  Bebus  Belgicis.  L  iv.  p.  888,  folio  edition) :  a  sentence 
whioh  Taoitus  would  not  have  disowned. 
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victory  and  the  vigour  of  his  age.  A  reign  of  three  and  thirty 
years  was  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  civil  government,  and  the 
hostilities  in  which  he  was  sometimes  involved  were  speedily 
terminated  by  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants,  the  discipline  of 
his  troops,  the  arms  of  his  allies,  and  even  by  the  terror  of  his 
name.  He  reduced,  under  a  strong  and  regular  government, 
the  unprofitable  countries  of  Bhsetia,  Noricum,  Dalmatia,  and 
Pannonia,  from  the  source  of  the  Danube  and  the  territory  of 
the  Bavarians,1 “  to  the  petty  kingdom  erected  by  the  Gepid©  on 
the  ruins  of  Sirmium.  His  prudence  could  not  safely  entrust 
u.d.  sot]  the  bulwark  of  Italy  to  such  feeble  and  turbulent  neighbours ; 
and  his  justice  might  claim  the  lands  which  they  oppressed, 
either  as  a  part  of  his  kingdom  or  as  the  inheritance  of  his 
father.  The  greatness  of  a  servant,  who  was  named  perfidious 
because  he  was  successful,  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius ;  and  a  war  was  kindled  on  the  Dacian  frontier, 
by  the  protection  which  the  Gothic  king,  in  the  vicissitude  of 
human  affairs,  had  granted  to  one  of  the  descendants  of  Attila. 
u-d.  Ms)  Sabinian,  a  general  illustrious  by  his  own  and  father’s  merit,  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Romans ;  and  the  provisions 
and  arms,  which  filled  a  long  train  of  waggons,  were  distributed 
to  the  fiercest  of  the  Bulgarian  tribes.  But,  in  the  fields  of 
Margus,  the  eastern  powers  were  defeated  by  the  inferior  forces 
of  the  Goths  and  Huns ;  “  the  flower,  and  even  the  hope,  of  the 
Roman  armies  was  irretrievably  destroyed  ;  and  such  was  the 
temperance  with  which  Theodoric  had  inspired  his  victorious 
troops,  that,  as  their  leader  had  not  given  the  signal  of  pillage, 
the  rich  spoils  of  the  enemy  lay  untouched  at  their  feet.44 
Exasperated  by  this  disgrace,  the  Byzantine  court  dispatched 
miuni  two  hundred  ships  and  eight  thousand  men  to  plunder  the  sea- 
rriST  coast  of  Calabria  and  Apulia ;  they  assaulted  the  ancient  city  of 
Tarentum,  interrupted  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  an  happy 

5*  See  the  Hist,  des  Peoples  Auciene,  <£c.  tom.  ix.  p.  255-273,  $96-501.  The 
Count  de  Boat  was  French  minister  at  the  court  of  Bavaria :  a  liberal  curiosity 
prompted  his  inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  the  oountry,  and  that  curiosity  was 
the  germ  of  twelve  respectable  volumes. 

M  [The  “  Huns  ”  are  Bulgarians ;  see  Ennodius,  Paneg.,  c.  xiL  p.  211,  ed. 
Vogel.] 

u  See  the  Gothic  transactions  on  the  Danube  and  in  Illyricum,  in  Jorsandes 
(c.  58,  p.  699),  Ennodius  (p.  1607-1610  [p.  210,  211,  ed.  Vogel]),  MareeUinus  (in 
Chron.  p.  44,  47,  48),  and  Gassiodorius  (in  Chron.  and  Tar.  ii.  23,  50 ;  iv.  13 ;  vii. 
4,  24  ;  viii.  9,  10,  11,  21 ;  ix.  8,  9). 
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country,  and  sailed  back  to  the  Hellespont,  proud  of  their 
piratical  victory  over  a  people  whom  they  still  presumed  to 
consider  as  their  Roman  brethren.66  Their  retreat  was  possibly 
hastened  by  the  activity  of  Theodoric ;  Italy  was  covered  by  a 
fleet  of  a  thousand  light  vessels,60  which  he  constructed  with 
incredible  dispatch ;  and  his  firm  moderation  was  soon  rewarded 
by  a  solid  and  honourable  peace.  He  maintained  with  a  power¬ 
ful  hand  the  balance  of  the  West,  till  it  was  at  length  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  ambition  of  Clovis  ;  and,  although  unable  to  assist 
his  rash  and  unfortunate  kinsman  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  he 
saved  the  remains  of  his  family  and  people,  and  checked  the 
Franks  in  the  midst  of  their  victorious  career.  I  am  not  u-d.su] 
desirous  to  prolong  or  repeat67  this  narrative  of  military  events, 
the  least  interesting  of  the  reign  of  Theodoric ;  and  shall  be  con¬ 
tent  to  add  that  the  Aleman ni  were  protected,68  that  an  inroad  u.d.  em  n 
of  the  Burgundians  was  severely  chastised,  and  that  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Arles(and  Marseilles  opened  a  free  communication  with 
the  Visigoths,  who  revered  him  both  as  their  national  protector 
and  as  the  guardian  of  his  grandchild,  the  infant  son  of  Alaric. 

Under  this  respectable  character,  the  king  of  Italy  restored  the 
prsBtorian  prefecture  of  the  Gauls,  reformed  some  abuses  in  the 
civil  government  of  Spain,  and  acoepted  the  annual  tribute  and 

**I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  liberal  and  olassio  style  of  Count 
Maroeilinus  :  Romanos  comes  domestioorum  et  Rusticus  comes  scholariorum  com 
oentom  armatis  navibus,  totidemque  dromonibos,  ooto  millia  militom  armatorum 
secum  ferentibus,  ad  devastanda  Italic  Uttora  processerunt,  et  usque  ad  Tarentnm 
antiquisaimam  civitatem  aggressi  sunt;  remensoque  mari  inhones  tarn  viotoriam 
quazn  pi  rati  oo  ausu  Romani  ex  Romanis  rapuerunt,  Anastasio  Cosari  reportarunt 
(in  Ohron.  p.  48).  See  Variar.  i.  16,  ii.  38. 

M  See  the  royal  orders  and  instructions  (Var.  iv.  15  ;  v.  16-20).  These  armed 
boats  should  be  still  smaller  than  the  thousand  vessels  of  Agamemnon  at  the  siege 
of  Troy.  [Theodoric  did  not  decide  on  the  establishment  of  a  navy  till  the  last  years 
of  his  reign.  The  letters  of  Cassiodorus  bearing  on  this,  v.  16-20,  belong  to  the 
years  a.d.  523-6.  Cp.  Mommsen’s  ed.,  Proosmium,  p.  xxxvi.] 

47  Above,  p.  122-127. 

M  Ennodius  (p.  1610  [p.  212,  ed.  Vog.])  and  Cassiodorius,  in  the  royal  name 
(Var.  ii.  41),  record  his  salutary  protection  of  the  Alemanni.  [Compare  Agathias,  i. 

6.  The  victory  of  the  Franks  over  the  Alamanni  and  the  reception  of  Alamannl 
into  the  realm  of  Theodoric  must  be  kept  altogether  apart  chronologically,  as  von 
Schubert  showed  (Die  Unterwerfung  der  Alamannen  unter  die  Franken,  1884). 

The  date  for  the  former  event,  given  in  Qregory  of  Tours,  2,  80  (whether  due  to 
Gregory  himself  or  an  adscript  by  some  one  else),  is  a.d.  495,  and  Mommsen  is 
inclined  to  accept  it  (see  Procem.  to  his  ed.  of  Cassiodorus,  p.  xxxiii.).  In  any  case 
the  date  was  not  (as  Vogel  tried  to  prove,  Sybel’s  Hist.  Zeitsohrift,  1886,  Bd.  56, 

885  tqq.)  subsequent  to  a.d.  500.  But  the  reoeption  of  the  Alamans  was  subsequent 
to  the  Sirmian  expedition  (see  below)  of  a.d.  504.  Probably,  as  Mommsen  suggests, 

Theodoric  assigned  abodes  in  P&nnonia  to  the  Alaman  fugitives  who  haa  been 
wandering  about  homeless  sinoe  a.d.  495.] 
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apparent  submission  of  its  military  governor,  who  wisely  refused 
to  trust  his  person  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.58  The  Gothic 
sovereignty  was  established  from  Sicily  to  the  Danube,  from 
Sirmium  or  Belgrade 80  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  Greeks 
themselves  have  acknowledged  that  Theodoric  reigned  over  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  western  empire.81 
ciri]  The  union  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  might  have  fixed  for 

mtntoi  ages  the  transient  happiness  of  Italy ;  and  the  first  of  nations, 
looording  a  new  people  of  free  subjects  and  enlightened  soldiers,  might 
Bomn  have  gradually  arisen  from  the  mutual  emulation  of  their  re* 

'***  spective  virtues.  But  the  sublime  merit  of  guiding  or  seconding 

such  a  revolution  was  not  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Theodoric ; 
he  wanted  either  the  genius  or  the  opportunities  of  a  legislator ; 88 
and,  while  he  indulged  the  Goths  in  the  enjoyment  of  rude 
liberty,  he  servilely  copied  the  institutions,  and  even  the  abuses, 
of  the  political  system  which  had  been  framed  by  Constantine 
and  his  successors.  From  a  tender  regard  to  the  expiring  pre¬ 
judices  of  Rome,  the  Barbarian  declined  the  name,  the  purple, 
and  the  diadem  of  the  emperors ; 88  but  he  assumed,  under  the 
hereditary  title  of  king,  the  whole  substance  and  plenitude  of 

69  The  Gothic  transactions  in  Gaul  and  Spain  are  represented  with  some  per¬ 
plexity  in  GaBsiodorius  (Var.  iii.  32,  88,  41,  43,  44  ;  v.  89),  Jornandea  (c.  58,  p.  698, 
699),  and  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  i.  o.  12).  I  will  neither  hear  nor  reconcile  the  long  and 
oontradiotory  arguments  of  the  Abbd  Du  bos  and  the  Count  de  Boat  about  the 
wars  of  Burgundy. 

80  [“  Or  Belgrade  ”  seems  to  convey  that  Belgrade  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Sirmium.  This  is  a  mistake.  Belgrade  (as  the  author  knew)  corresponds  to 
Singidunum ;  Sirmium  to  Mitrovits.  The  expedition  against  Sirmium  took  place  in 
jld.  504.] 

61  Theophanes,  p.  118. 

89  Procopius  affirms  that  no  lawB  whatsoever  were  promulgated  by  Theodoric 
and  the  succeeding  kingB  of  Italy  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  6).  He  must  mean  in  the  Gothic 
language.  A  Latin  edict  of  Theodoric  is  still  extant,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
articles.  [The  ediotum  Theodorici  was  only  intended  for  cases  in  which  (a)  Romans 
or  (b)  Goths  and  Romans  were  concerned.  The  GothB  had  their  own  law,  and  their 
disputes  were  decided  by  an  official  entitled  the  Comes  Gothorum  (cp.  Gass.  Var. 
vii.  8)  acting  alone.  In  disputes  between  Goth  and  Roman,  a  Roman  jurisconsult 
acted  as  assessor  to  the  Comes  Gothorum.  For  the  text  of  the  Edictum  see  part 
iv.  of  Dahn’s  Kdnige  der  Germanen ;  an  analysis  in  Hodgkin,  iii.  845  sqq.  The 
peculiar  Ostrogothio  institution  of  the  saiones ,  a  sort  of  royal  messengers,  may  be 
mentioned  here.  We  find  a  saio  sent  to  call  the  Goths  to  arm  against  the  Franks, 
or  to  rebuke  a  Praetorian  Prefect.  One  remarkable  duty  which  devolved  on  a  j aio 
was  the  so-called  tuiiio  regii  nominis,  Hodgkin,  ib.  282.  When  a  rich  un warlike 
Roman,  “  unable  to  protect  himself  against  the  rude  assaults  of  sturdy  Gothic 
neighbours,  appealed  to  the  King  for  protection,”  the  King  took  him  under  his 
tuiiio,  and  a  saio  was  quartered  in  his  house  as  a  guarantee  of  the  royal  protection. 
Naturally,  the  institution  was  sometimes  abused.] 

88  [Hodgkin  (Italy  and  her  Invaders,  iii.  pi  273)  makes  a  statement  exactly 
the  reverse.] 
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imperial  prerogative.44  His  addresses  to  the  eastern  throne 
were  respectful  and  ambiguous ;  he  celebrated  in  pompons  style 
the  harmony  of  the  two  republics,  applauded  his  own  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  perfect  similitude  of  a  sole  and  undivided  empire, 
and  claimed  above  the  kings  of  the  earth  the  same  pre-eminence 
which  he  modestly  allowed  to  the  person  or  rank  of  Anastasius. 
The  alliance  of  the  East  and  West  was  annually  declared  by 
the  unanimous  choice  of  two  consuls ;  but  it  should  seem  that 
the  Italian  candidate  who  was  named  by  Theodoric  accepted 
a  formal  confirmation  from  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople.44 
The  Gothic  palace  of  Ravenna  reflected  the  image  of  the  court 
of  Theodosius  or  Valentinian.  The  pratorian  prefect,  the  pre¬ 
fect  of  Rome,  the  questor,  the  master  of  the  offices,  with  the 
public  and  patrimonial  treasurers,  whose  functions  are  painted 
in  gaudy  colours  by  the  rhetoric  of  Cassiodorius,  still  continued 
to  act  as  the  ministers  of  state.  And  the  subordinate  care  of 
justice  and  the  revenue  was  delegated  to  seven  consulars,  three 
correctors,  and  five  presidents,  who  governed  the  fifteen  regions 
of  Italy,  according  to  the  principles  and  even  the  forms  of 
Roman  jurisprudence.44  The  violence  of  the  conquerors  was 
abated  or  eluded  by  the  slow  artifice  of  judicial  proceedings; 
the  civil  administration  with  its  honours  and  emoluments  was 
oonfined  to  the  Italians;  and  the  people  still  preserved  their 
dress  and  language,  their  laws  and  customs,  their  personal 
freedom,  and  two-thirds  of  their  landed  property.  It  had  been 


•4  The  image  of  Theodorio  is  engraved  on  his  ooina :  his  modest  snooeesors 
were  satisfied  with  adding  their  own  name  to  the  head  of  the  reigning  emperor 
/Mnratori,  Antiquitat.  Italia  Medii  ASvi,  tom.  ii.  dissert,  xxvii.  p.  577-679. 
Giannone,  I  a  tori  a  Civile  di  Napoli,  tom.  i.  p.  166).  [Neither  Theodorio  nor  any  of 
his  snooessorB  put  his  own  effigy  on  his  gold  or  silver  coins.  On  silver  ooins  of 
Theodoric  we  find  on  obverse  the  image  of  the  Emperor ;  on  reverse  Theodorio* ••s 
monogram  with  Gross  and  star,  and  INVICTA  ROMA.  But  there  is  a  oopper  ooin 
of  Tbeodahat  with  his  bust.] 

••  The  alliance  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Italy  are  [leg.  is]  represented  by 
Cassiodorius  (Var.  i.  1 ;  ii.  1,  2,  8  ;  vi.  i.)  and  Prooopius  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  6  ;  L  iii.  o. 
91),  who  celebrate  the  friendship  of  Anastasius  and  Theodorio  ;  but  the  figurative 
style  ol  compliment  was  interpreted  in  a  very  different  sense  at  Constantinople  and 
Ravenna.  [For  the  relation  of  the  Ostrogothio  monarchy  to  the  Empire,  see 
Appendix  7.] 

w  To  the  xvii  provinces  of  the  Notitia,  Paul  Warnefrid  the  deacon  (De  Reb. 
Longobard.  1.  ii.  c.  14-22)  has  subjoined  an  xviiith,  the  Apennine  (Muratori, 
Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.  L  p.  431-488).  But  of  these  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
were  possessed  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  two  Rhstias,  as  well  as  the  Cottian  Alps, 
teem  to  have  been  abandoned  to  a  military  government.  The  state  of  the  tour 
provinces  that  now  form  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  laboured  by  Giannone  (tom.  i.  p. 
179,  178)  with  patriotic  diligenoe. 
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the  object  of  Augustus  to  conceal  the  introduction  of  monarchy ; 
it  was  the  policy  of  Theodoric  to  disguise  the  reign  of  a  Bar¬ 
barian.07  If  his  subjects  were  sometimes  awakened  from  this 
pleasing  vision  of  a  Roman  government,  they  derived  more 
substantial  oomfort  from  the  character  of  a  Gothic  prince  who 
had  penetration  to  discern,  and  firmness  to  pursue,  his  own 
and  the  public  interest.  Theodoric  loved  the  virtues  which  he 
possessed,  and  the  talents  of  which  he  was  destitute.  Liberins 

u.o.  498-  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  protorian  prefect  for  his  unshaken 
;  fidelity  to  the  unfortunate  cause  of  Odoacer.  The  ministers 
of  Theodoric,  Cassiodorius08  and  Boethius,  have  reflected  on  his 
reign  the  lustre  of  their  genius  and  learning.  More  prudent 
or  more  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  Cassiodorius  preserved 
his  own  esteem  without  forfeiting  the  royal  favour ;  and,  after 
passing  thirty  years  in  the  honours  of  the  world,  he  was  blessed 
with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in  the  devout  and  studious  solitude 
of  Squillace. 

prosperity  As  the  patron  of  the  republic,  it  was  the  interest  and  duty 
°  of  the  Gothic  king  to  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  senate00  and 
people.  The  nobles  of  Rome  were  flattered  by  sonorous  epithets 
and  formal  professions  of  respect,  which  had  been  more  justly 
applied  to  the  merit  and  authority  of  their  ancestors.  The 
people  enjoyed,  without  fear  or  danger,  the  three  blessings  of 
a  capital,  order,  plenty,  and  public  amusements.  A  visible 
diminution  of  their  numbers  may  be  found  even  in  the  measure 
of  liberality;70  yet  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily  poured  their 
tribute  of  com  into  the  granaries  of  Rome;  an  allowance  of 
bread  and  meat  was  distributed  to  the  indigent  citizens ;  and 


t7  See  the  Gothie  history  of  Procopius  (1.  i.  c.  1 ;  L  ii.  c.  6),  the  epistles  of 
Cassiodorius  (passim,  but  especially  the  vih  and  vith  books,  which  contain  the 
formula*,  or  patents  of  offices),  and  the  Civil  History  of  Giannone  {tom.  i.  L  ii.  iii.). 
The  Gothio  ooonts,  which  he  places  in  every  Italian  city,  are  anninilated,  however, 
by  Maffei  (Verona  IUastrata,  p.  i.  1.  viii.  p.  227) ;  for  those  of  Syracuse  and  Naples 
(Var.  vi.  22,  28)  were  special  and  temp  rary  commissions.  [Cp.  Mommsen,  Keues 
Archiv,  14,  499  *qq.] 

M  Two  Italians  of  the  name  of  Cassiodorius,  the  father  (Var.  i.  24,  40)  and  the 
son  (ix.  24,  28),  were  successively  employed  in  the  administration  of  Theodoric. 
The  son  was  born  in  the  year  479  :  his  various  epistlee  as  qusestor,  master  of  the 
offices,  and  prwtorian  prefect,  extend  from  509  [possibly  607]  to  539,  and  he  lived  as 
a  monk  about  thirty  years  (Tiraboschi  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italian*,  tom.  iii.  p. 
7-24.  Fabrioius,  Bibliot  Lat.  Med.  tom.  i.  p.  387,  388,  edit  Mansi).  [Cp. 
Appendix  1.] 

w  See  his  regard  for  the  senate  in  Coehkeus  (Vit.  Theod.  viii.  p.  72-80). 

T*  No  more  than  120,000  mod*,  or  lour  thousand  quarters  (Anonym.  Val 
p.  721  [§  67),  and  Var.  i.  38 ;  vi.  18 ;  xi.  5,  39). 
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every  office  was  deemed  honourable  which  was  consecrated  to 
the  care  of  their  health  and  happiness.  The  public  games, 
such  as  a  Greek  ambassador  might  politely  applaud,  exhibited 
a  faint  and  feeble  copy  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Caesars,  yet 
the  musical,  the  gymnastic,  and  the  pantomime  arts  had  not 
totally  sunk  in  oblivion ;  the  wild  beasts  of  Africa  still  exercised 
in  the  amphitheatre  the  courage  and  dexterity  of  the  hunters ; 
and  the  indulgent  Goth  either  patiently  tolerated  or  gently 
restrained  the  blue  and  green  factions,  whose  contests  so  often 
filled  the  circus  with  clamour,  and  even  with  blood.71  In  the  van  of 
seventh  year  of  his  peaceful  reign,  Theodoric  visited  the  old  Ii>*Moric 
capital  of  the  world ;  the  senate  and  people  advanced  in  solemn 
procession  to  salute  a  second  Trajan,  a  new  Valentinian ;  and 
he  nobly  supported  that  character  by  the  assurance  of  a  just 
and  legal  government,73  in  a  discourse  which  he  was  not  afraid 
to  pronounce  in  public  and  to  inscribe  on  a  tablet  of  brass. 

Borne,  in  this  august  ceremony,  shot  a  last  ray  of  declining 
glory ;  and  a  saint,  the  spectator  of  this  pompous  scene,  could 
only  hope,  in  his  pious  fancy,  that  it  was  excelled  by  the  celestial 
splendour  of  the  New  Jerusalem.73  During  a  residence  of  six 
months,  the  fame,  the  person,  and  the  courteous  demeanour 
of  the  Gothic  king,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Bomans,  and 
he  contemplated,  with  equal  curiosity  and  surprise,  the  monu¬ 
ments  that  remained  of  their  ancient  greatness.  He  imprinted 
the  footsteps  of  a  conqueror  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  frankly 
confessed  that  each  day  he  viewed  with  fresh  wonder  the  forum 
of  Trajan  and  his  lofty  column.  The  theatre  of  Pompey 
appeared,  even  in  its  decay,  as  a  huge  mountain  artificially 
hollowed  and  polished,  and  adorned  by  human  industry;  and 
he  vaguely  computed,  that  a  river  of  gold  must  have  been 
drained  to  erect  the  colossal  amphitheatre  of  Titus.74  From 

71  See  his  regard  and  indulgenoe  for  the  spectacles  of  the  oirous,  the  amphi¬ 
theatre,  and  the  theatre,  in  the  Chronicle  and  Epistles  of  Gassiodorius  (Var.  i.  20, 

27,  80,  81,  82 ;  iii.  61 ;  iv.  61,  illustrated  by  the  xivth  Annotation  ox  Mascou’B 
History),  who  has  contrived  to  sprinkle  the  subject  with  ostentatious  though  agree¬ 
able  learning.  [It  is  supposed  that  Theodorio’s  visit  to  Rome  may  have  been  the 
oooasion  of  the  publication  of  the  Edictum  TJieodorici ;  which  in  that  case  would 
probably  be  the  work  of  Liberius.] 

71  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  721  [§  69].  Marius  Aventioensis  in  Chron.  In  the  scale 
of  public  and  personal  merit,  the  Gothic  conqueror  is  at  least  as  much  above  Valen* 
tinian,  as  he  may  seem  inferior  to  Trajan. 

73  Vit.  Fulgentii  in  Baron.  Annal.  Eocles.  a.d.  600,  No.  10. 

74  Cassiodorius  describes  in  his  pompous  style  the  forum  of  Trajan  (Var.  viii. 

[leg,  vii.]  6),  the  theatre  of  Marcellos  (iv.  61),  and  the  amphitheatre  of  Titos  (v.  42) ; 
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the  mouths  of  fourteen  aqueducts,  a  pure  and  copious  stream 
was  diffused  into  every  part  of  the  city;  among  these  the 
Claudian  water,  which  arose  at  the  distance  of  thirty-eight 
miles  in  the  Sabine  mountains,  wsb  conveyed  along  a  gentle 
though  constant  declivity  of  solid  arches,  till  it  descended  on 
the  summit  of  the  Aventine  hill.  The  long  and  spacious  vaults 
which  had  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  common  sewers, 
subsisted,  after  twelve  centuries,  in  their  pristine  strength; 
and  the  subterraneous  channels  have  been  preferred  to  all  the 
visible  wonders  of  Borne.76  The  Gothic  kings,  so  injuriously 
accused  of  the  ruin  of  antiquity,  were  anxious  to  preserve  the 
monuments  of  the  nation  whom  they  had  subdued.7*  The 
royal  edicts  were  framed  to  prevent  the  abuses,  the  neglect, 
or  the  depredations  of  the  citizens  themselves ;  and  a  professed 
architect,  the  annual  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  twenty- 
five  thousand  tiles,  and  the  receipt  of  customs  from  the  Lucrine 
port,  were  assigned  for  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  walls  and 
public  edifices.  A  similar  care  was  extended  to  the  statues  of 
metal  or  marble  of  men  or  animals.  The  spirit  of  the  horses, 
which  have  given  a  modern  name  to  the  Quirinal,  was  applauded 
by  the  Barbarians;77  the  brazen  elephants  of  the  Via  sacra 
were  diligently  restored ; 78  the  famous  heifer  of  Myron  deceived 
the  cattle,  as  they  were  driven  through  the  forum  of  Peace ; 79 
and  an  officer  was  created  to  protect  those  works  of  art, 

and  his  descriptions  are  not  unworthy  of  the  reader’s  perusal.  According  to  the 
modern  prices,  the  Abb6  Barthelemy  computes  that  the  brickwork  and  masonry  of 
the  Coliseum  would  now  cost  twenty  millions  of  French  livres  (M£m.  de  1* Academic 
dee  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  585,  586).  How  small  a  part  of  that  stupendous 
fabric  ? 

75  For  the  aqueducts  and  cloacae,  see  Strabo  (1.  v.  p.  360),  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat. 
xxxri.  24),  CassiodoriuB  (Yar.  iii.  80,  31 ;  vi.  6),  Procopius  (Goth.  L  i.  c.  19),  and 
Nardini  (Roma  Antica,  p.  514*522).  How  such  works  oould  be  executed  by  a  king 
of  Rome,  is  yet  a  problem. 

76  For  the  Gothic  care  of  the  buildings  and  statues,  see  Cassiodorius  (Yar.  i. 
21,  25  ;  ii.  34  ;  iv.  30  ;  vii.  6, 13, 15),  and  the  Yalesian  Fragment  (p.  721  [§  70  sgq.]). 
[Square  bricks  (Ugulae)  have  been  found  with  Theodoric’s  name.  Reg.  DN. 
Theodorico  Felix  Roma.  See  Gregorovius,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  i.  294.] 

77  Yar.  vii.  15.  These  horses  of  Monte-Cavallo  had  been  transported  from 
Alexandria  to  the  baths  of  Constantine  (Nardini,  p.  188).  Their  sculpture  is  dis¬ 
dained  by  the  Abb4  Du  bos  (Reflexions  sur  la  Po4sie  et  but  la  Peinture,  tom.  i. 
section  39),  and  admired  by  Winckelmann  (Hist,  de  l’Art,  tom.  ii.  p.  159). 

78  Yar.  x.  10  [Ug.  30].  They  were  probably  a  fragment  of  some  triumphal  car 
(Cuper,  de  Elephantis,  ii.  10). 

78  Procopius  fGoth.  L  iv.  c.  21)  relates  a  foolish  story  of  Myron’s  eow,  which  is 
oelebrated  by  the  false  wit  of  thirty -six  Greek  epigrams  (Antholog.  L  iv.  p.  302-306, 
edit.  Hen.  Steph.  Anson.  Epigram.  lviii-lxviii). 
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which  Theodoric  considered  as  the  noblest  ornament  of  his 
kingdom. 

After  the  example  of  the  last  emperors,  Theodoric  preferred  Pioori*h- 
the  residence  of  Ravenna,  where  he  cultivated  an  orchard  withi&y***01 
his  own  hands.80  As  often  as  the  peace  of  his  kingdom  was 
threatened  (for  it  was  never  invaded)  by  the  Barbarians,  he 
removed  his  court  to  Verona81  on  the  northern  frontier,  and 
the  image  of  his  palace,  still  extant,  on  a  coin,  represents  the 
oldest  and  most  authentic  model  of  Gothic  architecture.  These 
two  capitals,  as  well  as  Pavia,  Spoleto,  Naples,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Italian  cities,  acquired  under  his  reign  the  useful  or  splendid 
decorations  of  churches,  aqueducts,  baths,  porticoes,  and  palaces.81 
Bat  the  happiness  of  the  subject  was  more  truly  conspicuous 
in  the  busy  scene  of  labour  and  luxury,  in  the  rapid  increase 
and  bold  enjoyment  of  national  wealth.  From  the  shades  of 
Tibur  and  Praeneste,  the  Roman  senators  still  retired  in  the 
winter  season  to  the  warm  sun  and  salubrious  springs  of  Bais ; 
and  their  villas,  which  advanced  on  solid  moles  into  the  bay  of 
Naples,  commanded  the  various  prospect  of  the  sky,  the  earth, 
and  the  water.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hadriatic,  a  new 
campania  was  formed  in  the  fair  and  fruitful  province  of  Istria, 
which  communicated  with  the  palace  of  Ravenna  by  an  easy 
navigation  of  one  hundred  miles.  The  rich  productions  of 
Lucania  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were  exchanged  at  the 
Maicilian  fountain,  in  a  populous  fair  annually  dedicated  to 
trade,  intemperance,  and  superstition.  In  the  solitude  of 

00  See  an  Epigram  of  Ennodius  (ii.  3,  p.  1898, 1894  [oclxiv.  p.  214,  ed.  Vogel]) 
on  this  garden  and  the  royal  gardener. 

81  His  affection  for  that  oity  is  proved  by  the  epithet  of  “  Verona  tna,”  and  the 
legend  of  the  hero  ;  under  the  barbarous  name  of  Dietrich  of  Bern  (Peringskidld  ad 
Oochheum,  p.  240)  [Peringskiold  annotated  the  Vita  Theodorioi  regie  Ostrogothorum 
et  Italia  of  L  Gochlaus,  1699  (Stockholm)],  Maffei  traces  him  with  knowledge  and 
pleasure  in  his  native  country  (1.  ix.  p.  230-286).  [On  the  legend  of  Theodorio  in 
Verona,  see  Appendix  8.] 

89  See  Maffei,  Verona  Illustrate,  Part  i.  p.  281,  232,  808,  Ac.  [The  image  of 
the  palace  given  by  Maffei  is  from  a  seal,  not  from  a  coin.]  He  imputes  Gothic 
architecture,  like  the  corruption  of  language,  writing,  Ao.  not  to  the  Barbarians, 
but  to  the  Italians  themselves.  Compare  his  sentiments  with  those  of  Tiraboschi 
(tom.  in.  p.  61).  [At  Ravenna  there  are  two  great  memorials  of  Theodorio ;  his 
tomb  (see  below,  p.  218)  and  the  church  of  St.  Martin  (called  in  caelo  aurso  from  its 
golden  oeiling)  now  known  as  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  with  beautiful  mosaics,  among 
which  is  a  representation  of  the  Palace  of  Theodorio.  Close  to  the  ohureh  is  a 
high  wall  Jwith;  some  marble  pillars,  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  actual 
Palaoe  of  Theodorio,  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  See  0.  Ricci,  Ravenna,  e  i  suoi 
dintomi,  1878.] 
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[comoi  Comum,  which  had  once  been  animated  by  the  mild  genius 
of  Pliny,  a  transparent  bason  above  sixty  miles  in  length  still 
reflected  the  rural  seats  which  encompassed  the  margin  of  the 
Larian  lake ;  and  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  hills  was  covered 
by  a  triple  plantation  of  olives,  of  vines,  and  of  chesnut  trees.8* 
Agriculture  revived  under  the  shadow  of  peace,  and  the  number 
of  husbandmen  was  multiplied  by  the  redemption  of  captiveB.84 
The  iron  mines  of  Dalmatia,  a  gold  mine  in  Bruttium,  were 
carefully  explored,  and  the  Pomptine  marshes,  as  well  as  those 
of  Spoleto,  were  drained  and  cultivated  by  private  undertakers, 
whose  distant  reward  must  depend  on  the  continuance  of  the 
public  prosperity.86  Whenever  the  seasons  were  less  propitious, 
the  doubtful  precautions  of  forming  magazines  of  corn,  fixing 
the  price,  and  prohibiting  the  exportation,  attested  at  least  the 
benevolence  of  the  Btate;  but  such  was  the  extraordinary 
plenty  which  an  industrious  people  produced  from  a  grateful 
soil  that  a  gallon  of  wine  was  sometimes  sold  in  Italy  for  less 
than  three  farthings,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  about  five  shill¬ 
ings  and  sixpence.86  A  country  possessed  of  so  many  valuable 
objects  of  exchange  soon  attracted  the  merchants  of  the  world, 
whose  beneficial  traffic  was  encouraged  and  protected  by  the 
liberal  spirit  of  Theodoric.  The  free  intercourse  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  by  land  and  water  was  restored  and  extended  ;  the  city 
gates  were  never  shut  either  by  day  or  by  night;  and  the 
common  saying,  that  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  safely  left  in 


88  The  villas,  climate,  and  landscape  of  Bain  (Var.  ix.  6.  See  Olaver.  Italia 
Antiq.  L  iv.  o.  2,  p.  1119,  Ac.),  Istria  (Var.  xii.  22,  26),  and  Comum  (Var.  xi.  14, 
compare  with  Pliny’s  two  villas,  ix.  7),  are  agreeably  painted  in  the  epistles  of  Gas* 
siodorius. 

84  In  Liguria,  numeroaa  agrioolarum  progenies  (Ennodius,  p.  1678,  1679, 1680 
[p.  101,  ed.  Vogel]).  St.  Epiphanius  of  Pavia  redeemed  by  prayer  or  ransom  6000 
captives  from  the  Burgundians  of  Lyons  and  Savoy.  Suoh  deeds  are  the  beet  of 
miracles. 

88  The  political  economy  of  Theodoric  (see  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  721  and  Oassio* 
dorius,  in  Chron.)  may  be  distinctly  traced  under  the  following  headB :  iron  mine 
(Var.  iii.  23) ;  gold  mine  (ix.  8) ;  Pomptine  marshes  (ii.  32,  33) ;  Spoleto  (ii.  21) ; 
corn  (i.  34  ;  x.  27,  28  ;  xi.  11,  12) ;  trade  (vi.  7,  vii.  9,  23) ;  fair  of  Leuoothoe  or  St. 
Cyprian  in  Luoania  (viii.  S3) ;  plenty  (xii.  4) ;  the  onrsus,  or  publio  post  (i.  29  ;  ii. 
31 ;  iv.  47  ;  v.  5  ;  vi.  6 ;  vii.  33) ;  the  Flaminian  way  (xii.  18).  [An  inscription  re¬ 
cords  the  draining  of  the  marshes,  which  had  flowed  over  the  Appian  way  between 
Tripontium  and  Terracina.  A  copy  of  this  inscription  stands  in  the  Piazza  of  Ter- 
racina.  Cp.  C.  I.  L.  x.  6850,  p.  690,  and  see  Appendix  9.] 

86  LX  modii  tritiei  in  solidum  ipsius  tempore  fuerunt,  et  vinum  xxx  amphorae 
in  solidum  (Fragment  Vales.).  Com  was  distributed  from  the  granaries  at  xv  or  xxv 
modi  for  a  piece  of  gold,  ana  the  prioe  was  still  moderate. 
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the  fields,  was  expressive  of  the  conscious  security  of  the 
inhabitants.87 

A  difference  of  religion  is  always  pernicious  and  often  fatal  niMtoiio 
to  the  harmony  of  the  prince  and  people;  the  Gothic  con¬ 
queror  had  been  educated  in  the  profession  of  Arianism,  and 
Italy  was  devoutly  attached  to  the  Nicene  faith.  But  the 
persuasion  of  Theodoric  was  not  infected  by  zeal,  and  he 
piously  adhered  to  the  heresy  of  his  fathers,  without  conde¬ 
scending  to  balance  the  subtile  arguments  of  theological  meta¬ 
physics.  Satisfied  with  the  private  toleration  of  his  Arian 
sectaries,  he  justly  conceived  himself  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
public  worship,  and  his  external  reverence  for  a  superstition 
which  he  despised  may  have  nourished  in  his  mind  the  salutary 
indifference  of  a  statesman  or  philosopher.  The  Catholics  ofmiM^ 
his  dominions  acknowledged,  perhaps  with  reluctance,  the  peace  catholic** 
of  the  church ;  their  clergy,  according  to  the  degrees  of  rank  or 
merit,  were  honourably  entertained  in  the  palace  of  Theodoric ; 
he  esteemed  the  living  sanctity  of  Csesarius 88  and  Epiphaniuq,88 
the  orthodox  bishops  of  Arles  and  Pavia;  and  presented  a 
decent  offering  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  without  any  scrupu¬ 
lous  inquiry  into  the  creed  of  the  apostle.80  His  favourite  Goths, 
and  even  his  mother,  were  permitted  to  retain  or  embrace  the 
Athanasian  faith,  and  his  long  reign  could  not  afford  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  Italian  Catholic  who  either  from  choice  or  compul¬ 
sion  had  deviated  into  the  religion  of  the  conqueror.81  The 
people,  and  the  Barbarians  themselves,  were  edified  by  the 


87  See  the  life  of  St.  Onsarius  in  Baronina  (aj>.  SOS,  No.  12, 18, 14).  The  king 
presented  him  with  800  gold  soiidi,  and  a  diaens  of  silver  of  the  weight  of  sixty 
pounds. 

“  Bnnodins  in  Vit.  Si  Bpiphanii,  in  Sirmond  Op.  tom.  i  p.  1672-1890.  Theo- 
dorio  bestowed  some  important  favours  on  this  bishop,  whom  he  used  as  a  counsellor 
in  peaoe  and  war. 

”  Devotissimus  ao  si  Catholious  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  790) ;  yet  his  offering  was 
no  more  than  two  silver  oandlestieks  (cerostrata)  of  the  weight  of  seventy  pounds, 
tar  inferior  to  the  gold  and  gems  of  Constantinople  and  Franoe  (Anastasins  in  Vit. 
Pont,  in  HormisdA,  p.  84,  edit.  Paris). 

*°  The  tolerating  system  of  his  reign  (Ennodius,  p.  1612,  Anonym.  Vales,  p. 
719.  Prooop.  Goth.  1. 1.  o.  1 ;  1.  il.  o.  6)  may  be  studied  in  the  Epistles  of  Oasaio- 
dorius,  under  the  following  heads :  bishops  (Var.  i.  9 ;  viii.  16,  24 ;  xi.  28) ;  *m- 
msmities  (i.  26 ;  ii.  29,  80) ;  church  lands  (iv.  17,  20) ;  sanctuaries  (ii.  11 ;  iil.  47) ; 
church  plate  (xii.  20) ;  discipline  (iv.  44) ;  whioh  prove  at  the  same  time  that  be 
was  the  head  of  the  ohurch  a*  well  as  of  the  state. 

71  We  may  reject  a  foolish  tale  of  his  beheading  a  Oatbolie  lie*  non  who  turned 
Arian  (Theodor.  Lector,  No.  17).  Why  is  Theodorio  sumamed  Afar  t  From  Vafer 
(Vales,  ad  loe.).  A  light  oonjeotum. 
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pomp  and  order  of  religions  warship;  the  magistrates  were 
instructed  to  defend  the  just  immunities  of  ecclesiastical  per¬ 
sons  and  possessions;  the  bishops  held  their  synods,  the  me¬ 
tropolitans  exercised  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  privileges  of 
sanctuary  were  maintained  or  moderated  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  With  the  protection,  Theodoric 
assumed  the  legal  supremacy,  of  the  church ;  and  his  firm  ad¬ 
ministration  restored  or  extended  some  useful  prerogatives  which 
had  been  neglected  by  the  feeble  emperors  of  the  West.  He 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  Boman 
pontiff,  to  whom  the  venerable  name  of  Pops  was  now  appro¬ 
priated.  The  peace  or  the  revolt  of  Italy  might  depend  on  the 
character  of  a  wealthy  and  popular  bishop,  who  claimed  such 
ample  dominion  both  in  heaven  and  earth ;  who  had  been  de¬ 
clared  in  a  numerous  synod  to  be  pure  from  all  sin,  and  exempt 

(a.d.488,  from  all  judgment.”  When  at  his  summons  the  chair  of  St. 

November!  was  disputed  by  Symmachus  and  Laurence,  they  appeared 
before  the  tribunal  of  an  Arian  monarch,  and  he  confirmed  the 
election  of  the  most  worthy  or  the  most  obsequious  candidate.”11 
At  the  end  of  his  life,  in  a  moment  of  jealousy  and  resentment, 
he  prevented  the  choice  of  the  Romans,  by  nominating  a  pope 
in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  The  danger  and  furious  contests  of 
a  schism  were  mildly  restrained,  and  the  last  decree  of  the  sen¬ 
ate  was  enacted  to  extinguish,  if  it  were  possible,  the  scandalous 
venality  of  the  papal  elections.” 

vtoMofUs  I  have  descanted  with  pleasure  on  the  fortunate  condition 

SenT1  of  Italy;  but  our  fancy  must  not  hastily  conceive  that  the 
golden  age  of  the  poets,  a  race  of  men  without  vice  or  misery, 
was  realised  under  the  Gothic  conquest.  The  fair  prospect  was 
sometimes  overcast  with  clouds;  the  wisdom  of  Theodoric 
might  be  deceived,  his  power  might  be  resisted,  and  the  declin¬ 
ing  age  of  the  monarch  was  sullied  with  popular  hatred  and 


Ennodins,  p.  1621, 1622,  1686, 1688.  His  UM  [p.  48  tqq.,  ed.  Vogel]  dm 
approved  and  registered  (synodal! ter)  by  a  Boman  oonneil  (Baronins,  a.d.  603,  No.  6. 
Franciscos  Pagi  in  Breviar.  Pont.  Bom.  tom.  i.  p.  242).  [It  is  to  be  observed  that 
Ennodins  applies  papa  onoe  or  twioe  to  Epiphanins.] 

,ta  [There  are  two  lives  of  Symmaohns,  one  by  a  partisan  of  his  own,  the  other 
by  a  partisan  of  his  rival.  In  the  main  points  they  agree.  See  Dnohesne,  Lib.  Pont 
i.  p.  88.] 

**  See  Oassiodorins  (Var.  viii.  16  ;  iz.  16, 16),  Anastasias  (in  Symmaoho,  p.  81), 
and  the  xviith  Annotation  of  Masoon.  Baronins,  Pagi,  and  most  of  the  Catholic 
doctors  oonfess,  with  an  angry  growl,  this  Gothic  usurpation. 
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patrician  blood.  In  the  first  insolence  of  viotory,  he  had  been 
tempted  to  deprive  the  whole  party  of  Odoacer  of  the  civil  and 
even  the  natural  rights  of  society ; M  a  tax  unseasonably  imposed 
after  the  calamities  of  war  would  have  crushed  the  rising  agri¬ 
culture  of  Liguria ;  a  rigid  pre-emption  of  corn,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  public  relief,  must  have  aggravated  the  distress 
of  Campania.  These  dangerous  projects  were  defeated  by  the 
virtue  and  eloquence  of  Epiphanius  and  Boethius,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  Theodoric  himself,  successfully  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  people ; 96  but,  if  the  royal  ear  was  open  to  the  voice  of 
truth,  a  saint  and  a  philosopher  are  not  always  to  be  found  at 
the  ear  of  kings.  The  privileges  of  rank,  or  office,  or  favour, 
were  too  frequently  abused  by  Italian  fraud  and  Gothic  violence, 
and  the  avarice  of  the  king’s  nephew  was  publicly  exposed,  at 
first  by  the  usurpation,  and  afterwards  by  the  restitution,  of 
the  estates  which  he  had  unjustly  extorted  horn  his  Tuscan 
neighbours.  Two  hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  formidable 
even  to  their  master,  were  seated  in  the  heart  of  Italy ;  they 
indignantly  supported  the  restraints  of  peace  and  discipline; 
the  disorders  of  their  march  were  always  felt  and  sometimes 
compensated ;  and,  where  it  was  dangerous  to  punish,  it  might 
be  prudent  to  dissemble,  the  sallies  of  their  native  fierceness. 

When  the  indulgence  of  Theodoric  had  remitted  two-thirdB  of 
the  Ligurian  tribute,  he  condescended  to  explain  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  and  to  lament  the  heavy  though  inevitable 
burdens  which  he  imposed  on  his  subjects  for  their  own  de¬ 
fence.*®  These  ungrateful  subjects  could  never  be  cordially 
reconciled  to  the  origin,  the  religion,  or  even  the  virtues  of  the 
Gothic  conqueror ;  past  calamities  were  forgotten,  and  the  sense 
or  suspicion  of  injuries  was  rendered  still  more  exquisite  by  the 
present  felicity  of  the  times. 

Even  the  religious  toleration  which  Theodoric  had  the  glory  h* tapro¬ 
ot  introducing  into  the  Christian  world  was  painful  and  offen-  panwat* 

the 

**  He  disabled  them — a  lioentia  testandi ;  and  all  Italy  mourned — lamentabili  Oathollee 
justitio.  I  wish  to  believe  that  these  penalties  were  enacted  against  the  rebels  who 
had  violated  their  oath  of  allegianoe ;  but  the  testimony  of  Ennodius  (p.  1676-1678) 
is  the  more  weighty,  as  he  lived  and  died  under  the  reign  of  Theodorio. 

96  Ennodius,  in  Yit.  Epiphan.  p.  1689,  1690  [p.  107-8,  ed.  Vogel].  Boethios 
de  Consolatione  Philosophis,  1.  i.  pros.  iv.  p.  46,  46,  47.  Respect,  but  weigh,  the 
passions  of  the  saint  and  the  senator ;  and  fortify  or  alleviate  their  complaints  hy 
the  various  hints  of  Cassiodorius  (ii.  8  ;  iv.  86 ;  viii.  6). 

99  Immaninm  expensarum  pondus  .  .  .  pro  ipsorum  salute,  Ac. ;  yet  these  are 
no  more  than  words. 

VOL.  iv.— 14 
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aive  to  the  orthodox  zeal  of  the  Italians.  They  respected  the 
armed  heresy  of  the  Goths;  but  their  pious  rage  was  safely 
pointed  against  the  rich  and  defenceless  Jews,  who  had  formed 
their  establishments  at  Naples,  Borne,  Ravenna,  Milan,  and 
Genoa,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
laws.97  Their  persons  were  insulted,  their  effects  were  pillaged, 
and  their  synagogues  were  burnt  by  the  mad  populace  of 
Bavenna  and  Borne,  inflamed,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  most 
frivolous  or  extravagant  pretences.  The  government  which 
could  neglect,  would  have  deserved,  such  an  outrage.  A  legal 
inquiry  was  instantly  directed;  and,  as  the  authors  of  the 
tumult  had  escaped  in  the  crowd,  the  whole  community  was 
condemned  to  repair  the  damage ;  and  the  obstinate  bigots  who 
refused  their  contributions  were  whipped  through  the  streets  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner.  This  simple  act  of  justice  ex¬ 
asperated  the  discontent  of  the  Catholics,  who  applauded  the 
merit  and  patience  of  these  holy  confessors;  three  hundred 
pulpits  deplored  the  persecution  of  the  church;  and,  if  the 
chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  Verona  was  demolished  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Theodoric,  it  is  probable  that  some  miracle  hostile  to 
his  name  and  dignity  had  been  performed  on  that  sacred 
theatre.  At  the  close  of  a  glorious  life,  the  king  of  Italy  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  excited  the  hatred  of  a  people  whose 
happiness  he  had  so  assiduously  laboured  to  promote ;  and  his 
mind  was  soured  by  indignation,  jealousy,  and  the  bitterness 
of  unrequited  love.  The  Gothic  conqueror  condescended  to 
disarm  the  unwarlike  natives  of  Italy,  interdicting  all  weapons 
of  offence,  and  excepting  only  a  small  knife  for  domestic  use. 
The  deliverer  of  Borne  was  accused  of  conspiring  with  the 
vilest  informers  against  the  lives  of  senators  whom  he  sus¬ 
pected  of  a  secret  and  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
[518A.D.;  Byzantine  court.96  After  the  death  of  Anastasius,  the  diadem 
had  been  placed  on  the  head  of  a  feeble  old  man;  but  the 
powers  of  government  were  assumed  by  his  nephew  Justinian, 

*T  The  Jews  were  settled  at  Naples  (Pro oo pins,  Goth.  1. 1.  o.  8),  at  Genoa  (Var. 
ii.  38  ;  It.  88),  Milan  (v.  87),  Borne  (is.  48).  See  likewise  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Julia, 
tom.  viii.  o.  7,  p.  2S4. 

*®  Bex  a  vidua  communis  exitil,  die.  (Boethius,  L  i.  p.  69) :  rex  dolnm  Romania 
tendebat  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  728  [g  86 ;  the  Mss.  have  tenebat]).  These  are  hard 
words :  they  speak  the  passions  of  the  Italians,  and  those  (I  fear)  of  Theodorio  him¬ 
self. 
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who  already  meditated  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Italy  and  Africa.  A  rigorous  law  which  was  published 
at  Constantinople,  to  reduce  the  Arians  by  the  dread  of  punish¬ 
ment  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  awakened  the  just  resent¬ 
ment  of  Theodoric,  who  claimed  for  his  distressed  brethren  of 
the  East  the  same  indulgence  which  he  had  so  long  granted  to 
the  Catholics  of  his  dominions.  At  his  stem  command,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  with  four  illustrious  senators,  embarked  on  an  (Pope  John 
embassy,  of  which  he  must  have  alike  dreaded  the  failure  or  conrten ti¬ 
the  success.  The  singular  veneration  shewn  to  the  first  pope  a?d*ms] 
who  had  visited  Constantinople  was  punished  as  a  crime  by 
his  jealous  monarch ;  the  artful  or  peremptory  refusal  of  the 
Byzantine  court  might  excuse  an  equal,  and  would  provoke  a 
larger,  measure  of  retaliation;  and  a  mandate  was  prepared 
in  Italy,  to  prohibit,  after  a  stated  day,  the  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  worship.  By  the  bigotry  of  his  subjects  and  enemies, 
the  most  tolerant  of  princes  was  driven  to  the  brink  of  perse¬ 
cution  ;  and  the  life  of  Theodoric  was  too  long,  since  he  lived 
to  condemn  the  virtue  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus." 

The  senator  Boethius 100  is  the  last  of  the  Romans  whom  Cb*racter, 
Cato  or  Tully  could  have  acknowledged  for  their  countryman.  2a  * ' 
As  a  wealthy  orphan,  he  inherited  the  patrimony  and  honours  Bottutu0 
of  the  Anician  family,  a  name  ambitiously  assumed  by  the 
kings  and  emperors  of  the  age;  and  the  appellation  of  Manlius 
asserted  his  genuine  or  fabulous  descent  from  a  race  of  con¬ 
suls  and  dictators,  who  had  repulsed  the  Oauls  from  the  Capitol 
and  sacrificed  their  sons  to  the  discipline  of  the  republic.  In 
the  youth  of  Boethius,  the  studies  of  Rome  were  not  totally 
abandoned ;  a  Virgil 101  is  now  extant,  corrected  by  the  hand  of 

M I  have  laboured  to  extract  a  rational  narrative  from  the  dark,  concise,  and 
various  hints  of  the  ValeBian  Fragment  (p.  722,  728,  724),  Theophanes  (p.  146), 

Anastasius  (in  Johanne,  p.  86),  and  the  Hist.  MiBoella  (p.  108,  edit.  Muratori).  A 
gentle  pressure  and  paraphrase  of  their  words  is  no  violenoe.  Consult  likewise 
Muratori  (Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  iv.  p.  471-478),  with  the  Annals  and  Breviary  (tom. 
i.  269-263)  of  the  two  Pagis,  the  unole  and  the  nephew. 

190  Le  Clero  has  composed  a  critical  and  philosophical  life  of  Anicius  Manlius 
Severinus  Boethius  (Bibliot.  Choisie,  tom.  xvi.  p.  168-276) ;  and  both  Tiraboschi 
(tom.  iii.)  and  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Latin.)  may  be  usefully  consulted.  The  date  of 
nis  birth  may  be  plaoed  about  the  year  470  [rather  480],  and  hiB  death  in  624,  in  a 

Premature  old  age  (Consol.  Phil.  Metrioa,  i.  p.  5).  [Some  new  light  on  Boethius  and 
ymmachus  has  been  gained  by  a  fragment  discovered  in  a  10th  oentury  Ms.  at 
Carlsruhe.  It  is  known  as  the  Anecdoton  Holderi  and  has  been  edited  by  Usener 
(1877).  Cp.  Schepps’s  paper  in  the  Neues  Archiv,  xi.,  1886.] 

For  the  age  and  value  of  thiB  Ms.  now  in  the  Medioean  library  at  Florence, 
see  the  Oenotaphia  Pitana  (p.  480*447)  of  Cardinal  Noris. 
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a  consol ;  and  the  professors  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  juris- 
prudence,  were  maintained  in  their  privileges  and  pensions  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Goths.  Bot  the  erudition  of  the  Latin 
language  was  insufficient  to  satiate  his  ardent  curiosity ;  and 
Boethius  is  said  to  have  employed  eighteen  laborious  years  in 
the  Bchools  of  Athens,10*  which  were  supported  by  the  zeal,  the 
learning,  and  the  diligence  of  Proclus  and  his  disciples.  The 
reason  and  piety  of  their  Roman  pupil  were  fortunately  saved 
from  the  contagion  of  mystery  and  magic,  which  polluted  the 
groves  of  the  academy ;  but  he  imbibed  the  spirit,  and  imitated 
the  method,  of  his  dead  and  living  masters,  who  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  strong  and  subtle  Bense  of  Aristotle  with  the  devout 
contemplation  and  sublime  fancy  of  Plato.  After  his  return 
to  Rome  and  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  the 
patrician  Symmachus,  Boethius  still  continued,  in  a  palace  of 
ivory  and  marble,10*  to  prosecute  the  same  studies.10*  The 
church  was  edified  by  his  profound  defence  of  the  orthodox 
creed  against  the  Arian,  the  Eutychian,  and  the  Nestori&n 
heresies ;  and  the  Catholic  unity  was  explained  or  exposed  in  a 
formal  treatise  by  the  indifference  of  three  distinct  though  con- 
substantial  persons.106  For  the  benefit  of  his  Latin  readers,  his 
genius  submitted  to  teach  the  first  elements  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  Greece.  The  geometry  of  Euclid,  the  music  of 
Pythagoras,  the  arithmetic  of  Nicomachus,  the  mechanics  of 
Archimedes,  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  the  theology  of  Plato, 
and  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  with  the  commentary  of  Porphyry, 
were  translated  and  illustrated  by  the  indefatigable  pen  of  the 
Roman  senator.  And  he  alone  was  esteemed  capable  of  de- 

102  The  Athenian  studies  of  Boethins  are  doubtful  (B&ronius,  a.d.  510,  No.  3, 
from  a  spurious  tract,  De  DisoiplinA  Soholarum),  and  the  term  of  eighteen  years  is 
doubtless  too  long ;  but  the  Bimple  fact  of  a  visit  to  Athens  is  justified  by  muoh 
internal  evidence  (Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philosoph.  tom.  iii.  p.  524-527),  and  by  an 
expression  (though  vague  and  ambiguous)  of  his  friend  Cassiodorius  (Var.  1.  45), 
“  longe  positas  [leg.  positus]  Athen&s  introisti  ”.  [This  expression  is  purely  figura¬ 
tive  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Boethius  had  ever  visited  Athens.  Op.  Gregoro- 
vius,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Athen  im  Mittelalter,  i.  p.  54.] 

103  [Glass.] 

104  Bibliothecae  comptos  ebore  ao  vitro  parietes,  <feo.  (Consol.  Phil.  1.  i.  pros.  v. 
p.  74).  The  epistles  of  Ennodius  (vi.  6  ;  vii.  18  ;  viii.  1,  31,  37,  40  [271,  318,  320, 
408,  415,  418,  ap.  Vogel]),  and  Cassiodorius  (Var.  i.  89  [?  45]  ;  iv.  6  p]  ;  ix.  21  pit, 
afford  many  proofs  of  the  high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  times.  It 
is  true  that  the  bishop  of  Pavia  wanted  to  purchase  of  him  an  old  house  at  Milan, 
and  praise  might  be  tendered  and  accepted  in  part  of  payment. 

105  [The  genuineness  of  these  theologian]  treatises  is  proved  by  a  positive  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Aneodoton  Holden.] 
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scribing  the  wonders  of  art,  a  sun-dial,  a  water-clock,  or  a 
sphere  whioh  represented  the  motions  of  the  planets.  From 
these  abstruse  speculations,  Boethius  stooped,  or,  to  speak  more 
truly,  he  rose  to  the  social  duties  of  public  and  private  life :  the 
indigent  were  relieved  by  his  liberality;  and  his  eloquence, 
which  flattery  might  compare  to  the  voice  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  cause  of  innocence  and 
humanity.  Such  conspicuous  merit  was  felt  and  rewarded  by 
a  discerning  prince ;  the  dignity  of  Boethius  was  adorned  with 
the  titles  of  consul  and  patrician,  and  his  talents  were  usefully 
employed  in  the  important  station  of  master  of  the  offices,  ccon.ui 
Notwithstanding  the  equal  claims  of  the  East  and  West,  his 
two  sons  were  created,  in  their  tender  youth,  the  consuls  of 
the  same  year.10*  On  the  memorable  day  of  their  inaugura-  u.d.  59s) 
tion,  they  proceeded  in  solemn  pomp  from  their  palace  to  the 
forum,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  senate  and  people ;  and  their 
joyful  father,  the  true  consul  of  Borne,  after  pronouncing  an 
oration  in  the  praise  of  his  royal  benefactor,  distributed  a 
triumphal  largess  in  the  games  of  the  circus.  Prosperous  in 
his  fame  and  fortunes,  in  his  public  honours  and  private  alli¬ 
ances,  in  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  consciousness  of 
virtue,  Boethius  might  have  been  styled  happy,  if  that  precari¬ 
ous  epithet  could  be  safely  applied  before  the  last  term  of  the 
life  of  man. 

A  philosopher,  liberal  of  his  wealth  and  parsimonious  of  his  hi. 
time,  might  be  insensible  to  the  common  allurements  of  ambi-  *m 
tion,  the  thirst  of  gold  and  employment.  And  some  credit  may 
be  due  to  the  asseveration  of  Boethius,  that  he  had  reluctantly 
obeyed  the  divine  Plato,  who  enjoins  every  virtuous  citizen  to 
rescue  the  state  from  the  usurpation  of  vice  and  ignorance. 

For  the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct  he  appeals  to  the  memory 
of  his  country.  His  authority  had  restrained  the  pride  and 
oppression  of  the  royal  officers,  and  his  eloquence  had  delivered 
Paulianus  from  the  dogs  of  the  palace.  He  had  always  pitied, 
and  often  relieved,  the  distress  of  the  provincials,  whose  fortunes 

im  pagit  Mara  tori,  &o.  are  agreed  thftt  Boethius  himself  was  consul  in  the  year 
510,  his  two  sons  in  522,  and  in  487,  perhaps,  hiB  father.  [For  his  father,  Aurelius 
Manlius  BoethiuB,  cp.  C.  I.  L.t  v.  8120.  He  held  the  offices  of  Praf.  Urbi,  and  Praf. 

Prat.]  A  desire  of  ascribing  the  last  of  these  consulships  to  the  philosopher  had 
perplexed  the  chronology  of  his  life.  In  his  honours,  aliianoes,  children,  he  cele¬ 
brates  his  own  feiioitgr — taia  past  felicity  (p.  109, 110). 
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were  exhausted  by  public  and  private  rapine;  and  Boethius 
alone  had  courage  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  the  Barbarians, 
elated  by  conquest,  excited  by  avarice,  and,  as  he  complains, 
encouraged  by  impunity.  In  these  honourable  contests,  his 
spirit  soared  above  the  consideration  of  danger,  and  perhaps  of 
prudence;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of  Cato  that 
a  character  of  pure  and  inflexible  virtue  is  the  most  apt  to  be 
misled  by  prejudice,  to  be  heated  by  enthusiasm,  and  to  con¬ 
found  private  enmities  with  public  justice.  The  disciple  of  Plato 
might  exaggerate  the  infirmities  of  nature  and  the  imperfections 
of  society ;  and  the  mildest  form  of  a  Gothic  kingdom,  even  the 
weight  of  allegiance  and  gratitude,  must  be  insupportable  to 
the  free  spirit  of  a  Roman  patriot.  But  the  favour  and  fidelity 
of  Boethius  declined  in  just  proportion  with  the  public  happi¬ 
ness;  and  an  unworthy  colleague  was  imposed,  to  divide  and 
control  the  power  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  In  the  last 
gloomy  season  of  Theodoric,  he  indignantly  felt  that  he  was  a 
slave ;  but,  as  his  master  had  only  power  over  his  life,  he  stood 
without  arms  and  without  fear  against  the  face  of  an  angry 
Barbarian,  who  had  been  provoked  to  believe  that  the  safety 
of  the  Benate  was  incompatible  with  his  own.  The  senator 
Albinos  was  accused  and  already  convicted  on  the  presumption 
of  hoping,  as  it  was  said,  the  liberty  of  Borne.  « If  Albinus 
be  criminal,”  exclaimed  the  orator,  “  the  senate  and  myself  are 
all  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  If  we  are  innocent,  Albinus  is 
equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws.”  These  laws 
might  not  have  punished  the  simple  and  barren  wish  of  an 
unattainable  blessing;  but  they  would  have  shewn  less  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  rash  confession  of  Boethius  that,  had  he  known  of 
a  conspiracy,  the  tyrant  never  should.107  The  advocate  of  Al¬ 
binus  was  soon  involved  in  the  danger  and  perhaps  the  guilt  of 
his  client ;  their  signature  (which  they  denied  as  a  forgery)  was 
affixed  to  the  original  address,  inviting  the  emperor  to  deliver 
Italy  from  the  Goths ;  and  three  witnesses  of  honourable  rank, 
perhaps  of  infamous  reputation,  attested  the  treasonable  designs 
of  the  Roman  patrician.108  Yet  his  innocence  must  be  presumed, 

1,7  Si  ego  Boissem  to  nesoisseB.  Boethius  adopts  this  answer  fl.  i.  pros.  4,  p. 
53)  of  J alias  Ganns,  whose  philosophio  death  is  described  by  Seneca  (De  Tranqoilli- 
tttte  Animi,  o.  14). 

108  The  oharaoters  of  his  two  delators,  Basilias  (Var.  ii.  10,  11 ;  It.  29)  and 
Opilio  (▼.  41 ;  yiii.  16),  are  illustrated,  not  maoh  to  their  honour,  in  the  epistles  of 
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since  he  was  deprived  by  Theodoric  of  the  means  of  justification, 
and  rigorously  confined  in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  while  the  senate, 
at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
confiscation  and  death  against  the  most  illustrious  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  At  the  command  of  the  Barbarians,  the  occult  science 
of  a  philosopher  was  stigmatized  with  the  names  of  sacrilege 
and  magic.10*  A  devout  and  dutiful  attachment  to  the  senate 
was  condemned  as  criminal  by  the  trembling  voices  of  the 
senators  themselves;  and  their  ingratitude  deserved  the  wish 
or  prediction  of  Boethius,  that,  after  him,  none  should  be  found 
guilty  of  the  same  offence.110 

While  Boethius,  oppressed  with  fetters,  expected  each  hi« 
moment  the  sentence  or  the  stroke  of  death,  he  composed  in  men? Ind 
the  tower  of  Pavia  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy ;  a  golden  mi  AJ 
volume  not  unworthy  of  the  leisure  of  Plato  or  Tully,  but  which 
claims  incomparable  merit  from  the  barbarism  of  the  times  and 
the  situation  of  the  author.  The  celestial  guide,  whom  he  had 
so  long  invoked  at  Rome  and  Athens,  now  condescended  to 
illumine  his  dungeon,  to  revive  his  courage,  and  to  pour  into 
his  wounds  her  salutary  balm.  She  taught  him  to  compare 
his  long  prosperity  and  his  recent  distress,  and  to  conceive  new 
hopes  from  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  Reason  had  informed 
him  of  the  precarious  condition  of  her  gifts;  experience  had 
satisfied  him  of  their  real  value ;  he  had  enjoyed  them  without 
guilt ;  he  might  resign  them  without  a  sigh,  and  calmly  disdain 
the  impotent  malice  of  his  enemies,  who  had  left  him  happiness, 
since  they  had  left  him  virtue.  From  the  earth,  Boethius 
ascended  to  heaven  in  search  of  the  supreme  good;  explored 
the  metaphysical  labyrinth  of  chance  and  destiny,  of  prescience 

Oassiodorius,  whioh  likewise  mention  Deooratus  (v.  81),  the  worthless  oolleague  of 
Boethius  fl.  iii.  pros.  4,  p.  198).  [On  the  contrary  we  derive  a  favourable  impression 
from  OassiodoruB  as  to  the  character  of  the  accusers  Cyprian  and  Opilio,  and  also 
as  to  Deooratus.  Cp.  Var.  viii.  17  ;  v.  8,  4.  Hodgkin,  iii.  548  sqq.] 

100  A  severe  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  crime  of  magic  (Var.  iv.  22,  28 ;  is. 

18) ;  and  it  was  believed  that  many  necromancers  had  escaped  by  making  their 
gaolers  mad  :  for  mad ,  I  should  read  drunk.  [The  condemnation  of  Boethius 
and  SymmaohuB  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  so  that  they  are  in  no  sense 
martyrs.] 

110  Boethius  had  oom posed  his  own  Apology  (p.  58),  perhaps  more  interesting 
than  his  Consolation.  We  must  be  oontent  with  the  general  view  of  his  honours, 
principles,  persecution,  Ao.  (1.  i.  pros.  iv.  p.  42-62),  whioh  may  be  oom  pared  with 
the  short  and  weighty  words  of  the  Valesian  Fragment  (p.  728  [§  85]).  An 
anonymous  writer  {Sinner,  Catalog.  Mss.  Bibliot.  Bern.  tom.  i.  p.  287)  charges  him 
home  with  honouraole  and  patriotic  treason. 
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and  free-will,  of  time  and  eternity;  and  generously  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  perfect  attributes  of  the  Deity  with  the  apparent 
disorders  of  his  moral  and  physical  government.  Such  topics 
of  consolation,  so  obvious,  so  vague,  or  so  abstruse,  are  ineffectual 
to  subdue  the  feelings  of  human  nature.  Yet  the  sense  of 
misfortune  may  be  diverted  by  the  labour  of  thought;  and  the 
sage  who  could  artfully  combine  in  the  same  work  the  various 
riches  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  must  already  have 
possessed  the  intrepid  calmness  which  he  affected  to  seek. 
Suspense,  the  worst  of  evils,  was  at  length  determined  by  the 
ministers  of  death,  who  executed,  and  perhaps  exceeded,  the 
inhuman  mandate  of  Theodoric.  A  strong  cord  was  fastened 
round  the  head  of  Boethius  and  forcibly  tightened,  till  his  eyes 
almost  started  from  their  sockets;  and  some  mercy  may  be 
discovered  in  the  milder  torture  of  beating  him  with  clubs  till 
he  expired.111  But  his  genius  survived  to  diffuse  a  ray  of  know¬ 
ledge  over  the  darkest  ages  of  the  Latin  world ;  the  writings 
of  the  philosopher  were  translated  by  the  most  glorious  of  the 
English  kings ; 112  and  the  third  emperor  of  the  name  of  Otho 
removed  to  a  more  honourable  tomb  the  bones  of  a  Catholic 
saint,  who,  from  his  Arian  persecutors,  had  acquired  the 
honours  of  martyrdom  and  the  fame  of  miracles.113  In  the  last 
hours  of  Boethius,  he  derived  some  comfort  from  the  safety  of 
his  two  sons,  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  father-in-law,  the  venerable 
Symmachus.  But  the  grief  of  Symmachus  was  indiscreet,  and 
perhaps  disrespectful:  he  had  presumed  to  lament,  he  might 
dare  to  revenge,  the  death  of  an  injured  friend.  He  was 
dragged  in  chains  from  Borne  to  the  palace  of  Ravenna ;  and 

111  He  was  executed  in  Agro  Calventiano  (Calvenzano,  between  Marignano  and 
Pavia),  Anonym.  Yales,  p.  728  [§  87],  by  order  of  Eusebius,  count  of  Ticinum  or 
Pavia.  The  place  of  his  confinement  is  styled  the  baptistery ,  an  edifice  and  name 
peculiar  to  cathedrals.  It  is  olaimed  by  the  perpetual  tradition  of  the  church  of 
Pavia.  The  tower  of  Boethius  subsisted  till  the  year  1584,  and  the  draught  is  yet 
preserved  (Tiraboschi,  tom.  iii.  p.  47,  48). 

113  See  the  Biographioa  Britannioa,  Alfred,  tom.  i.  p.  80,  2d  edition.  The 
work  is  still  more  honourable  if  performed  under  the  learned  eye  of  Alfred  by  his 
foreign  and  domestio  doctors.  [Alfred  made  both  a  prose  and  a  poetical  translation.] 
For  the  reputation  of  Boethius  in  the  middle  ages,  consult  Brucker  (Hist.  Crit. 
Philosoph.  tom.  iii.  p.  565,  566).  [Chauoer  also  translated  the  Consolation.] 

113  The  inscription  on  his  new  tomb  was  oomposed  by  the  preoeptor  of  Otho  the 
third,  the  learned  Pope  Silvester  II.  who,  like  Boethius  himself,  was  styled  a 
magician  by  the  ignoranoe  of  the  times.  The  Catholio  martyr  had  carried  his  head 
in  his  hands  a  considerable  way  (Baronins,  a.d.  526,  No.  17, 18) ;  yet,  on  a  similar 
tale,  a  lady  of  my  acqu&intanoe  onoe  observed,  “  La  distance  n'y  fait  rien  ;  il  n’y  a 
que  le  premier  pas  qui  oofite  ”  [Madame  du  Deffand]. 
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the  suspicions  of  Theodorio  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  blood 
of  an  innocent  and  aged  senator.114 

Humanity  will  be  disposed  to  encourage  any  report  which  semona 
testifies  the  jurisdiction  of  conscience  and  the  remorse  of  kings  ;  o?Theodo- 
and  philosophy  is  not  ignorant  that  the  most  horrid  speotres  are  sk!  a t®i«i 
sometimes  created  by  the  powers  of  a  disordered  fancy  and  the30 
weakness  of  a  distempered  body.  After  a  life  of  virtue  and 
glory,  Theodoric  was  now  descending  with  shame  and  guilt  into 
the  grave :  his  mind  was  humble  by  the  contrast  of  the  past, 
and  justly  alarmed  by  the  invisible  terrors  of  futurity.  One 
evening,  as  it  is  related,  when  the  head  of  a  large  fish  was 
served  on  the  royal  table,116  he  suddenly  exclaimed  that  he  beheld 
the  angry  countenance  of  Symmachus,  his  eyes  glaring  fury  and 
revenge,  and  his  mouth  armed  with  long  sharp  teeth  which 
threatened  to  devour  him.  The  monarch  instantly  retired  to 
his  chamber,  and,  as  he  lay  trembling  with  aguish  cold,  under 
a  weight  of  bedclothes,  he  expressed  in  broken  murmurs  to  his 
physician  Elpidius  his  deep  repentance  for  the  murders  of 
Boethius  and  Symmachus.116  His  malady  increased,  and, 
after  a  dysentery  which  continued  three  days,  he  expired  in  the 
palace  of  Ravenna,  in  the  thirty-third,  or,  if  we  compute  from 
the  invasion  of  Italy,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign. 
Conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  he  divided  his  treasures  and 
provinces  between  his  two  grandsons,  and  fixed  the  Rhone  as 
their  common  boundary.117  Amalaric  was  restored  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  Italy,  with  all  the  conquests  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was 
bequeathed  to  Athalaric ;  whose  age  did  not  exceed  ten  years, 

1,4  Boethius  applauds  the  virtues  ol  hie  father-in-law  (1.  L  pros.  4,  p.  69 ;  1.  ii. 
pro*.  4,  p.  U8).  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  1),  the  Valesian  Fragment  (p.  724),  and 
the  Historia  Misoella  (1.  zv.  p.  106)  agree  in  praising  the  superior  innoeenee  or 
sanctity  of  Symmachus ;  and,  in  the  estimation  of  the  legend,  the  guilt  of  his  murder 
is  equal  to  the  imprisonment  of  a  pope.  [Q.  Aurelius  Memmius  Symmachus  was 
great-grandson  of  the  orator  Symmaohus  who  fought  under  Gratian  and  Theodosius 
for  the  dying  cause  of  Paganism.] 

11  ‘  In  the  fanaiful  eloquence  of  Cassiodorius,  the  variety  of  sea  and  river  fish 
are  an  evidenoe  of  extensive  dominion ;  and  those  of  the  Rhine,  of  Sioily,  and  of 
the  Danube  were  served  on  the  table  of  Theodoric  (Var.  xii.  14).  The  monstrous 
turbot  of  Domitian  (Juvenal.  Satir.  iii.  39)  had  been  caught  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatio. 

"•  Prooopius,  Goth.  1.  i.  o.  1.  But  he  might  have  informed  us  whether  he  had 
reoalved  this  ourious  aneodote  from  common  report  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  royal 
physician. 

1,7  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  i.  o.  1,  2, 12, 18.  This  partition  had  been  direoted  by 
Theodoric,  though  it  was  not  executed  till  after  bis  death.  Begni  bereditatem 
superstas  reliqult  (Isidor.  Chron.  p.  721,  edit.  Grot.). 
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bat  who  was  cherished  as  the  last  male  offspring  of  the  line 
of  Amali,  by  the  short-lived  marriage  of  his  mother  Amalasnntha 
with  a  royal  fugitive  of  the  same  blood.118  In  the  presence  of 
the  dying  monarch,  the  Gothic  chiefs  and  Italian  magistrates 
mutually  engaged  their  faith  and  loyalty  to  the  young  prince 
and  to  his  guardian  mother ;  and  received,  in  the  same  awful 
moment,  his  last  salutary  advice,  to  maintain  the  laws,  to  love 
the  senate  and  people  of  Borne,  and  to  cultivate  with  decent 
reverence  the  friendship  of  the  emperor.118  The  monument  of 
Theodoric  was  erected  by  his  daughter  Amalasnntha,  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  situation,  which  commanded  the  city  of  Bavenna,  the 
harbour,  and  the  adjacent  coast.  A  chapel  of  a  circular  form, 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  is  crowned  by  a  dome  of  one  entire 
piece  of  granite :  from  the  centre  of  the  dome  four  columns 
arose,  which  supported,  in  a  vase  of  porphyry,  the  remains  of 
the  Gothic  king,  surrounded  by  the  brazen  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles.180  His  spirit,  after  some  previous  expiation,  might  have 
been  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  if  an 
Italian  hermit  had  not  been  witness  in  a  vision  to  the  damnation 
of  Theodoric 181  whose  soul  was  plunged,  by  the  ministers  of 
divine  vengeance,  into  the  volcano  of  Lipari,  one  of  the  flam¬ 
ing  mouths  of  the  infernal  world.188 

118  Berimund,  the  third  in  desoent  from  Hermanns,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
had  retired  into  Spain,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  obsonrity  (Jornandes,  o.  88,  p. 
202,  edit.  Mnrator.).  See  the  discovery,  nuptials,  and  death,  of  his  grand  eon 
Euthario  fo.  58,  p.  220).  His  Bom  an  games  might  render  him  popular  (Gassiodor. 
in  Chron.),  but  Euthario  was  asper  in  religione  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  722,  728 
[§  80]). 

119  See  the  counsels  of  Theodorio,  and  the  professions  of  his  suooessor,  in  Pro* 
oopius  (Goth.  1.  i.  o.  1,  2),  Jomandes  (c.  59,  p.  220, 221),  and  Cassiodorius  (Var.  viil. 
1-7)  These  epistles  are  the  triumph  of  his  ministerial  eloquenoe. 

198  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  724,  Agnellus  de  Vitis  Pont.  Raven,  in  Muratori,  Script. 
Rerum  Ital.  tom.  ii.  P.  i.  p.  67.  Alberti,  Desorittione  d’ltalia,  p.  811.  [In  the  time 
of  Agnellus,  the  body  of  Theodorio  was  no  longer  in  the  mausoleum.  In  1854 
workmen  found  a  skeleton  with  a  golden  cuirass  and  helmet,  some  hundred  yards  from 
the  tomb.  It  is  held  by  the  arohnologist  of  Ravenna,  G.  Ricci,  that  this  was  the 
body  of  Theodoric ;  others  have  named  Odovacar.  The  gold  armour  was  hidden 
and  melted  down  by  the  discoverers,  but  some  bits  of  the  cuirass  were  rescued  and 
are  in  the  museum  at  Ravenna.  Hodgkin  has  a  fanciful  oonjeeture  on  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  body,  iiL  588.] 

1,1  This  legend  is  related  by  Gregory  I.  (Dialog,  iv.  80),  and  approved  by 
Baronins  (a.d.  526,  No.  28) ;  and  both  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  are  grave  doctors, 
sufficient  to  establish  a  probable  opinion. 

189  Theodorio  himself,  or  rather  Gassiodorius,  had  described  in  tragio  strains 
the  volcanos  of  Lipari  (Gluver.  Sicilia,  p.  406,  410),  and  Vesuvius  (iv.  50). 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Elevation  of  Justin  the  Elder — Reign  of  Justinian : — L  The 
Empress  Theodora — II.  Factions  of  the  Circus ,  and  Sedi¬ 
tion  of  Constantinople — III.  Trade  and  Manufacture  of 
Silk — IV.  Finances  and  Taxes — V.  Edifices  of  Justinian 
— Church  of  St.  Sophia — Fortifications  and  Frontiers  of 
the  Eastern  Empire — Abolition  of  the  Schools  of  Athens 
and  the  Consulship  of  Rome 

THE  emperor  Justinian  was  bom1  near  the  ruins  of  Birth  of  u» 
Sardica  (the  modem  Sophia),  of  an  obscure  race2  of  jaJtSun. 
Barbarians,2  the  inhabitants  of  a  wild  and  desolate  u»ys?or 
country,  to  which  the  names  of  Dardania,  of  Dacia,  and  of  Bulgaria  m.t  u 
have  been  successively  applied.  His  elevation  was  prepared  by 

1  There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  date  of  his  birth  (Ludewig  in  Vit.  Justinian!, 

S.  126) ;  none  in  the  place — the  district  Bederiana — the  village  Tauresium,  whioh 
e  afterwards  deoorated  with  his  name  and  splendour  (D* Anville,  M6m.  de  l’Aoad. 
dfcc.  tom.  xxxi.  p.  287-292).  [See  below,  p.  268,  n.  114.] 

1  The  names  of  these  D&rd&nian  peasants  are  Gothic,  and  almost  English  : 

Justinian  is  a  translation  of  uprauda  (upright) ;  his  father  SabcUius  (in  Graoo- 
barbarous  language  stipes)  was  styled  in  his  village  istock  (stock) ;  his  mother 
Bigleniza  was  softened  into  Vigilantia.  [For  the  name  of  Justinian's  father 
Sabatius  we  have  the  authority  of  Procopius  ;  it  is  a  Thraoian  word,  oonneoted  with 
the  name  of  the  Thraoian  sun-god.  But  it  was  the  family  name,  for  Justinian 
himself  also  bore  it ;  see  his  foil  name  below,  note  9.  The  other  names  are  Slavonic 
(not  Gothic)  and  are  derived  from  the  Justiniani  Vita  of  Theophilus,  quoted  by 
Aleman ni  and  rediscovered  by  Bryce  (see  English  Historical  Review,  2,  667  sqq 
1887).  Medinval  Slavonic  legend  (if  it  is  represented  in  this  work)  conceived 
Justinian  as  a  Slave.  Upravda  is  a  translation  of  Justinianus  (and  not  vice  versa) ; 
i$tok  means  a  fountain ;  Biglenissa  is  explained  as  coming  from  We/4,  “  white 
But  these  (and  other  Slavonio  names  in  the  Vita)  are  late  and  bad  formations  (com¬ 
pare  C.  Jiredek,  English  Historical  Review,  1887,  p.  685).  The  only  result  from 
the  Vita ,  Bryce  thinks,  is  “  to  give  us  a  glimpse  into  a  sort  of  cyolus  of  Slavonio 
legends,  attaching  themselves  to  the  great  name  of  Justinian"  ( ib .  p.  684).  V. 

Jagi?  thinks  the  names  are  mainly  a  fabrication  of  Luocari  (Copioso  ristretto  degli 
Annali  di  Rausa,  1605)  and  other  Dalmatian  scholars  of  the  time.  Arohiv  fxir- 
•lavische  Philologie,  xi.  800-4,  1888.  See  also  A.  Vasil’ev,  in  Vizantiiski  Vremen- 
nik,  i.  p.  469  sqq.  189a.] 

*  Ludewig  (p.  127-185)  attempts  to  justify  the  Anician  name  of  Justinian  and 
Theodora,  and  to  connect  them  with  a  family  from  whioh  the  house  of  Austria  has 
been  derived. 
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the  adventurous  spirit  of  his  uncle  Justin,  who,  with  two  other 
peasants  of  the  same  village,  deserted,  for  the  profession  of  arms, 
the  more  useful  employment  of  husbandmen  or  shepherds.4 
On  foot,  with  a  scanty  provision  of  biscuit  in  their  knapsacks, 
the  three  youths  followed  the  high-road  of  Constantinople,  and 
were  soon  enrolled,  for  their  strength  and  stature,  among  the 
guards  of  the  emperor  Leo.  Under  the  two  succeeding  reigns, 
the  fortunate  peasant  emerged  to  wealth  and  honours ;  and  his 
escape  from  some  dangers  which  threatened  his  life  was  after¬ 
wards  ascribed  to  the  guardian  angel  who  watches  over  the  fate 
of  kings.  His  long  and  laudable  service  in  the  Isaurian  and 
Persian  wars  would  not  have  preserved  from  oblivion  the  name 
of  Justin;  yet  they  might  warrant  the  military  promotion 
which  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  he  gradually  obtained;  the 
rank  of  tribune,  of  count,  and  of  general,  the  dignity  of  senator, 
and  the  command  of  the  guards,  who  obeyed  him  as  their  chief, 
at  the  important  crisis  when  the  emperor  Anastasius  was 
removed  from  the  world.  The  powerful  kinsmen  whom  he  had 
raised  and  enriched  were  excluded  from  the  throne;  and  the 
eunuch  Amantius,  who  reigned  in  the  palace,  had  secretly  re¬ 
solved  to  fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  most  obsequious  of 
his  creatures.  A  liberal  donative,  to  conciliate  the  suffrage  of 
the  guards,  was  entrusted  for  that  purpose  in  the  hands  of  their 
commander.  But  these  weighty  arguments  were  treacherously 
employed  by  Justin  in  his  own  favour ;  and,  as  no  competitor 
Elev&tton  presumed  to  appear,  the  Dacian  peasant  was  invested  with  the 
ofhilunoie purple,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  soldiers  who  knew  him 
to  be  brave  and  gentle,  of  the  clergy  and  people  who  believed 
A^fw!  him  to  be  orthodox,  and  of  the  provincials  who  yielded  a  blind 
Angniti1  and  implicit  submission  to  the  will  of  the  capital.  The 
elder  Justin,  as  he  is  distinguished  from  another  emperor  of  the 
same  family  and  name,  ascended  the  Byzantine  throne  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight  years ;  and,  had  he  been  left  to  his  own 
guidance,  every  moment  of  a  nine  years’  reign  must  have  ex¬ 
posed  to  his  subjects  the  impropriety  of  their  choice.  His 
ignorance  was  similar  to  that  of  Theodoric ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that,  in  an  age  not  destitute  of  learning,  two  contemporary 

4  See  the  anecdotes  of  Prooopius  (c.  6)  with  the  notes  of  N.  AJemannus.  The 
satirist  would  not  have  sunk,  in  the  vague  and  decent  appellation  of  ytmpyts,  the 
0o6tco\os  and  ov$op$4t  of  Zonaras.  Yet  why  are  those  names  disgraceful  ? — and  what 
German  baron  would  not  be  proud  to  descend  from  the  Eumeus  of  the  Odyssey  ? 
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monarchs  had  never  been  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet.  Bat  the  genins  of  Justin  was  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Gothic  king ;  the  experience  of  a  soldier  had  not  qualified 
him  for  the  government  of  an  empire ;  “  and,  though  personally 
brave,  the  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness  was  naturally 
attended  with  doubt,  distrust,  and  political  apprehension.  But 
the  official  business  of  the  state  was  diligently  and  faithfully 
transacted  by  the  quaestor  Proclus:6  and  the  aged  emperor 
adopted  the  talents  and  ambition  of  his  nephew  Justinian,  an 
aspiring  youth,  whom  his  uncle  had  drawn  from  the  rustic 
solitude  of  Dada,  and  educated  at  Constantinople,  as  the  heir  of 
his  private  fortune,  and  at  length  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

Since  the  eunuch  Amantius  had  been  defrauded  of  his  Adoption 
money,  it  became  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  The  m«>e«rion 
task  was  easily  accomplished  by  the  charge  of  a  real  or  fictitious 
conspiracy ;  and  the  judges  were  informed,  as  an  accumulation 
of  guilt,  that  he  was  secretly  addicted  to  the  ManichsBan  heresy.0 
Amantius  lost  his  head;  three  of  his  companions,  the  first 
domestics  of  the  palace,  were  punished  either  with  death  or 
exile ;  and  their  unfortunate  candidate  for  the  purple  was  cast 
into  a  deep  dungeon,  overwhelmed  with  stones,  and  ignomini- 
ously  thrown,  without  burial,  into  the  sea.  The  ruin  of  Vitalian 
was  a  work  of  more  difficulty  and  danger.  That  Gothic  chief 
had  rendered  himself  popular  by  the  civil  war  which  he  boldly 
waged  against  Anastasias  for  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
and,  after  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous  treaty,  he  still  re¬ 
mained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  and  victorious  army  of  Barbarians.  By  the  frail 
security  of  oaths,  he  was  tempted  to  relinquish  this  advantage¬ 
ous  situation,  and  to  trust  his  person  within  the  walls  of  a  city 
whose  inhabitants,  particularly  the  blue  faction,  were  artfully 
incensed  against  him  by  the  remembrance  even  of  his  pious 
hostilities.  The  emperor  and  his  nephew  embraced  him  as  the 

u  [Cp.  John  Lydus,  ds  Mag.  8,  o.  61,  Mjp  kvp&ypmv  *«i  bwkmf  vapk 

tV  ritw  twKmv  vtipa*  brurr  dptr  os. "\ 

•His  virtues  Are  praised  by  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  11).  The  qaamtor 
Proclus  was  the  friend  of  Justinian,  and  the  enemy  of  every  other  adoption. 

•  Manichaan  signifies  Eutyohian.  Hear  the  furious  acclamations  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  Tyre,  the  former  no  more  than  six  dajB  after  the  decease  of  Anastasias. 

They  produoed,  the  latter  applauded,  the  eunuch’s  death  (Baronins,  a.d.  518,  P.  ii. 

No.  15.  Fleury,  Hist  Boclds.,  tom.  vii.  p.  800,  805,  from  the  Councils,  tom.  v.  p. 

188,  807). 
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faithful  and  worthy  champion  of  the  church  and  state;  and 
gratefully  adorned  their  favourite  with  the  titles  of  consul  and 
general ;  but,  in  the  seventh  month  of  his  consulship,  Vitalian 
was  stabbed  with  seventeen  wounds  at  the  royal  banquet ; 7  and 
Justinian,  who  inherited  the  spoil,  waB  accused  as  the  assassin 
of  a  spiritual  brother,  to  whom  he  had  recently  pledged  his  faith 
in  the  participation  of  the  Christian  mysteries.8  After  the  fall 
of  his  rival,  he  was  promoted,  without  any  claim  of  military 
service,  to  the  office  of  master-general  of  the  Eastern  armies, 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  lead  into  the  field  against  the  public 
enemy.  But,  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  Justinian  might  have  lost 
his  present  dominion  over  the  age  and  weakness  of  his  uncle ; 
and  instead  of  acquiring  by  Scythian  or  Persian  trophies  the 
applause  of  his  countrymen,9  the  prudent  warrior  solicited  their 
favour  in  the  churcheB,  the  circus,  and  the  senate,  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  Catholics  were  attached  to  the  nephew  of  Justin, 
who,  between  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  trod  the 
narrow  path  of  inflexible  and  intolerant  orthodoxy.10  In  the 
first  days  of  the  new  reign,  he  prompted  and  gratified  the  popu¬ 
lar  enthusiasm  against  the  memory  of  the  deceased  emperor. 
After  a  schism  of  thirty-four  years,  he  reconciled  the  proud  and 
angry  spirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  spread  among  the  Latins 
a  favourable  report  of  his  pious  respect  for  the  apostolic  see. 
The  thrones  of  the  East  were  filled  with  Catholic  bishops  de¬ 
voted  to  his  interest,  the  clergy  and  the  monks  were  gained  by 
his  liberality,  and  the  people  were  taught  to  pray  for  their  future 

7  His  power,  character,  and  intentions  are  perfectly  explained  by  the  Count  de 
Boat  (tom.  ix.  p.  64-81).  He  was  great-grandson  of  Aspar,  hereditary  prinoe  in  the 
Lesser  Scythia,  and  count  of  the  Gothio  jaderati  of  Thrace.  The  Bessi,  whom  he 
oould  influence,  are  the  minor  Goths  of  Jornandes  (c.  51).  [For  the  position  of 
Justinian  in  Justin’s  reign  see  Appendix  10.] 

8  Jufltiniani  patrioii  faotione  dioitur  interfectus  fuifise  (Victor  Tununensis, 

Chron.  in  Thesaur.  Temp.  Scaliger,  P.  ii.  p.  7  [ad  ann.  528]).  Prooopius  (Aneodot. 
c.  7)  styles  him  a  tyrant,  but  acknowledges  the  whioh  is  well  explained 

by  Alemannus.  [Cp.  Evagrius,  iv.  8.] 

9  In  his  earliest  youth  (plane  adoleBoens)  he  had  passed  some  time  as  an  host¬ 
age  with  Theodorio.  For  this  ourious  fact,  Alemannus  (ad  Prooop.  Aneodot.  o.  9, 
p.  84,  of  the  first  edition)  quotes  a  Ms.  history  of  Justinian,  by  his  preceptor  Theo- 
philus.  Ludewig  (p.  148)  wishes  to  make  him  a  soldier.  [Justinian  was  Master  of 
Soldiers  inpraes.  in  a.d.  521.  See  the  diptyoh  in  C.  I.  L.  5,  8120,  8,  where  his  full 
name  and  titles  appear  :  F(lavius)  Petrus  Sabbat(ius)  Justinianfus)  v(ir)  i(nluftris) 
oom(es)  mag.  eqq.  et  p(editum)  prffls(entalis)  et  o(onsul)  ord  (inarms).  Comas 
means  comes  domesticorum.] 

10  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Justinian  will  be  shewn  hereafter.  See  Baronins, 
a.d.  618-621,  and  the  copious  article  Justinianui  in  the  index  to  the  viith  volume 
of  his  annals. 
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sovereign,  the  hope  and  pillar  of  the  true  religion.  The  magni¬ 
ficence  of  Justinian  was  displayed  in  the  superior  pomp  of  his 
public  spectacles,  an  object  not  less  sacred  and  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  than  the  creed  of  Nice  or  Chalcedon ;  the 
expense  of  his  consulship  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand  pieces  of  gold;  twenty  lions,  and  thirty 
leopards,  were  produced  at  the  same  time  in  the  amphitheatre, 
and  a  numerous  train  of  horses,  with  their  rich  trappings,  was 
bestowed  as  an  extraordinary  gift  on  the  victorious  charioteers 
of  the  circus.  While  he  indulged  the  people  of  Constantinople, 
and  received  the  addresses  of  foreign  kingB,  the  nephew  of  Justin 
assiduously  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  senate.  That  vener¬ 
able  name  seemed  to  qualify  its  members  to  declare  the  sense 
of  the  nation  and  to  regulate  the  succession  of  the  Imperial 
throne;  the  feeble  Anastasias  had  permitted  the  vigour  of 
government  to  degenerate  into  the  form  or  substance  of  an 
aristocracy;  and  the  military  officers  who  had  obtained  the 
senatorial  rank  were  followed  by  their  domestic  guards,  a  band 
of  veterans,  whose  arms  or  acclamations  might  fix  in  a  tumultu¬ 
ous  moment  the  diadem  of  the  East.  The  treasures  of  the 
state  were  lavished  to  procure  the  voices  of  the  senators,  and 
their  unanimous  wish,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  adopt  Justin¬ 
ian  for  his  colleague,  was  communicated  to  the  emperor.  But 
this  request,  which  too  clearly  admonished  him  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  end,  was  unwelcome  to  the  jealous  temper  of  an  aged 
monarch,  desirous  to  retain  the  power  which  he  was  incapable 
of  exercising;  and  Justin,  holding  his  purple  with  both  his 
hands,  advised  them  to  prefer,  since  an  election  was  so  profit¬ 
able,  some  older  candidate.  Notwithstanding  this  reproach, 
the  senate  proceeded  to  decorate  Justinian  with  the  royal  epithet 
of  nobiliasimus ;  and  their  decree  was  ratified  by  the  affection 
or  the  fears  of  his  uncle.  After  some  time  the  languor  of  mind 
and  body,  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  an  incurable  wound  in 
his  thigh,  indispensably  required  the  aid  of  a  guardian.  He 
summoned  the  patriarch  and  senators;  and  in  their  presence 
solemnly  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  nephew,  who 
was  conducted  from  the  palace  to  the  circus,  and  saluted  by 
the  loud  and  joyful  applause  of  the  people.  The  life  of  Justin 
was  prolonged  about  four  months,  but  from  the  instant  of 
this  ceremony  he  was  considered  as  dead  to  the  empire,  which 
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acknowledged  Justinian,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  for 
the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  Bast.11 

The  reign  From  his  elevation  to  his  death,  Justinian  governed  the 
Roman  empire  thirty-eight  years,  seven  months,  and  thirteen 
?dV kb?11'  days.  The  events  of  his  reign,  which  excite  our  curious  atten- 

NoT‘M  tion  by  their  number,  variety,  and  importance,  are  diligently 
related  by  the  secretary  of  Belisarius,  a  rhetorician  whom  elo- 
u.D.fie>]  quence  had  promoted  to  the  rank  of  senator  and  prefect  of 
character  Constantinople.  According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  courage  or 
ia»  of  r  servitude,  of  favour  or  disgrace,  Procopius12  successively  com- 
00011  “  posed  the  history,  the  panegyric,  and  the  satire,  of  his  own 
times.  The  eight  books  of  the  Persian,  Vandalic,  and  Gothic 
wars,1*  which  are  continued  in  the  five  books  of  Agathias,  de¬ 
serve  our  esteem  as  a  laborious  and  successful  imitation  of  the 
Attic,  or  at  least  of  the  Asiatic,  writers  of  ancient  Greece.  His 
facts  are  collected  from  the  personal  experience  and  free  conver¬ 
sation  of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  traveller;  his  style  con¬ 
tinually  aspires,  and  often  attains,  to  the  merit  of  strength  and 
elegance ;  his  reflections,  more  especially  in  the  speeches,  which 
he  too  frequently  inserts,  contain  a  rich  fund  of  political  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  the  historian,  excited  by  the  generous  ambition  of 
pleasing  and  instructing  posterity,  appears  to  disdain  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  people  and  the  flattery  of  courts.  The  writings 
of  Procopius 14  were  read  and  applauded  by  his  contemporaries ; u 

11  The  reign  of  the  elder  Justin  may  be  found  in  the  three  Chronicles  of  Mar- 
oellinus,  Victor,  and  John  Malala  (tom.  ii.  p.  180-150),  the  last  of  whom  (in  spite  of 
Hodv,  Prolegom.  No.  14,  89,  edit.  Oxon.)  lived  soon  after  Justinian  (Jortin’i  re¬ 
marks,  <fco.  vol.  iv.  p.  883  [op.  Appendix  1]) ;  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Evagrius 
(1.  iv.  o.  1,  2, 3, 9),  and  the  Exoerpta  of  Theodoras  (Lector.  No.  87  [p.  565,  ed.  VaL]), 
and  in  Cedrenus  (p.  362-366  [i.  636  gqq.9  ed.  Bonn]),  and  Zonaras  (L  xiv.  p.  58-61 
[c.  5]),  who  may  pass  for  an  original.  [Cp.  George  Monaehus,  ed.  de  Boor,  ii.  p. 
626 ;  ed.  Muralt,  p.  524.] 

13  See  the  >  characters  of  Procopius  and  Agathias  in  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  (tom. 
viii.  p.  144-174),  Vossius  (de  Historicis  Gratis,  1.  ii.  c.  22),  and  Fabricius  (Bibiiot. 
Graec.  1.  v.  c.  5,  tom.  vi.  p.  248-278).  Their  religion,  an  honourable  problem,  be¬ 
trays  occasional  conformity,  with  a  secret  attachment  to  Paganism  and  Philosophy. 
[On  the  life  of  Procopius,  and  the  chronology  of  his  works,  see  Appendix  1.] 

18  In  the  seven  first  bookB,  two  Persic,  two  Vandalic,  and  three  Gothic,  Pro¬ 
copius  has  borrowed  from  Appian  the  division  of  provinces  and  wars ;  the  viiith  book, 
though  it  bears  the  name  of  Gothic,  is  a  miscellaneous  and  general  supplement 
down  to  the  spring  of  the  year  553,  from  whence  it  is  continued  by  Agathias  till  559 
(Pagi,  Critioa,  a.d.  579,  No.  5). 

14  The  literary  fate  of  Procopius  has  been  somewhat  unlucky.  1.  His  books 
de  Bello  Gothico  were  stolen  by  Leonard  Aretin,  and  published  (Fulginii,  1470, 
Venet.  1471,  apud  Janson.  Matt&ire,  Annal.  Typography  tom.  i.  edit,  posterior,  p 
290,  304,  279,  299)  in  his  own  name  (see  Vossius  de  Hist.  Lat.  1.  iii.  c.  5,  and  the 
feeble  defence  of  the  Venice  Giomale  de*  Letterati,  tom.  xix.  p.  207).  2.  His  works 
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but,  although  he  respectfully  laid  them  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
the  pride  of  Justinian  must  have  been  wounded  by  the  praise  of 
an  hero,  who  perpetually  eclipses  the  glory  of  his  inactive  sove¬ 
reign.  The  conscious  dignity  of  independence  was  subdued  by 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  slave ;  and  the  secretary  of  Belisarius 
laboured  for  pardon  and  reward  in  the  six  books  of  the  Imperial 
edifices .  He  had  dexterously  chosen  a  subject  of  apparent 
splendour,  in  which  he  could  loudly  celebrate  the  genius,  the 
magnificence,  and  the  piety  of  a  prince  who,  both  as  a  con¬ 
queror  and  legislator,  had  surpassed  the  puerile  virtues  of  The- 
mistocles  and  Cyrus.16  Disappointment  might  urge  the  flatterer 
to  secret  revenge;  and  the  first  glance  of  favour  might  again 
tempt  him  to  suspend  and  suppress  a  libel,17  in  which  the  Roman 
Cyrus  is  degraded  into  an  odious  and  contemptible  tyrant,  in 
which  both  the  emperor  and  his  consort  Theodora  are  seriously 
represented  as  two  dromons,  who  had  assumed  an  human  form 
for  the  destruction  of  mankind.18  Such  base  inconsistency  must 
doubtless  sully  the  reputation,  and  detract  from  the  credit,  of 
Procopius;  yet,  after  the  venom  of  his  malignity  has  been 
suffered  to  exhale,  the  residue  of  the  anecdotes ,  even  the  most 

were  mutilated  by  the  first  Latin  translators,  Christopher  Persona  (Oiomale,  tom. 
xix.  p.  340-848)  and  Raphael  de  Volaterra  (Hnet,  de  Claris  Interpretibus,  p.  166), 
who  did  not  even  oonsult  the  Ms.  of  the  Vatican  library,  of  which  they  were  pre¬ 
fects  (Aleman,  in  Prafat.  Aneodot.).  8.  The  Greek  text  was  not  printed  tiU  1607, 
by  Hoeschelius  of  Augsburg  (Dictionnaire  de  Bayle,  tom.  ii.  p.  782).  4.  The  Paris 
edition  was  imperfectly  executed  by  Claude  Maltret,  a  Jesuit  of  Toulouse  (in  1668), 
far  distant  from  the  Louvre  press  and  the  Vatioan  Ms.  from  whioh,  however,  he 
obtained  some  supplements.  His  promised  commentaries,  Ac.  have  never  ap¬ 
peared.  The  Agathias  of  Leyden  (1594)  has  been  wisely  reprinted  by  the  Paris 
editor,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Bonaventura  Vulcanius,  a  learned  interpreter 
(Huet,  p.  176). 

18  Agathias  in  Prefat.  p.  7,  8, 1.  iv.  p.  187  [top.  186 ;  o.  26].  Evagrius,  L  iv.  e. 
12.  See  likewise  Photius,  cod.  lxiii.  p.  66. 

16  Kvpov  TaiStla  (says  he,  Prefat.  ad  1.  de  JEdificiis,  xtpt  icrurfiArmtf)  is  no  more 
than  Ktpov  TcuSuk — a  pun  1  In  these  five  books,  Procopius  affects  a  Christian  as  well 
as  a  courtly  style.  [It  is  highly  probable  that  the  task  of  writing  the  Edifioes  was 
set  the  historian  by  the  Emperor.  Cp.  Appendix  1.] 

17  Procopius  discloses  himself  (Prefat.  ad  Aneodot.  o.  1, 2,  6),  and  the  anecdotes 
are  reckoned  as  the  ixth  book  by  Suidas  (tom.  lii.  p.  186,  edit.  Euster).  The  silenoe 
of  Evagrius  is  a  poor  objection.  Baronins  (a.d.  548,  No.  24)  regrets  the  loss  of  this 
secret  history:  it  was  then  in  the  Vatioan  library,  in  his  own  custody,  and  was  fint 
published  sixteen  years  after  his  death,  with  the  learned,  but  partial,  notes  of 
Nicholas  Alemannus  (Lugd.  1623).  [Cp.  Appendix  1.] 

l*  Justinian  an  ass — the  perfect  likeness  of  Domitian  (Aneodot.  o.  8)— Theo¬ 
dora's  lovers  driven  from  her  bed  by  rival  damons — her  marriage  foretold  with  a 
great  dismon — a  monk  saw  the  prince  of  the  demons  instead  of  Justinian,  on  the 
throne — the  servants  who  watched  beheld  a  face  without  features,  a  body  walking 
without  an  head,  Ac.  Ac.  Prooopius  declares  his  own  and  bis  friends'  belief  in  these 
diabolical  stories  (e.  12). 

vox*  rv. — 16 
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disgraceful  facts,  some  of  which  had  been  tenderly  hinted  in  his 
public  history,  are  established  by  their  internal  evidence,  or  the 
authentic  monuments  of  the  times.19  From  these  various  ma¬ 
terials,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
Dividon  of  which  will  deserve  and  occupy  an  ample  space.  The  present 
jta«Snun°f  chapter  will  explain  the  elevation  and  character  of  Theodora, 
the  factions  of  the  circus,  and  the  peaceful  administration  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  East.  In  the  three  succeeding  chapters  I  shall 
relate  the  wars  of  Justinian  which  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Africa  and  Italy ;  and  I  shall  follow  the  victories  of  Belisarins 
and  Narses,  without  disguising  the  vanity  of  their  triumphs,  or 
the  hostile  virtue  of  the  Persian  and  Gothic  heroes.  The  series 
of  this  and  the  following  volume  will  embrace  the  jurisprudence 
and  theology  of  the  emperor ;  the  controversies  and  sects  which 
still  divide  the  Oriental  church ;  the  reformation  of  the  Roman 
law,  which  is  obeyed  or  respected  by  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe. 

Mrth  and  I.  In  the  exercise  of  supreme  power,  the  first  act  of  Justinian 
empress  was  to  divide  it  with  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  the  famous 
Theodon  q'jieCMiora,90  whose  strange  elevation  cannot  be  applauded  as  the 
triumph  of  female  virtue.  Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  the 
care  of  the  wild  beasts  maintained  by  the  green  faction  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  entrusted  to  Acacius,  a  native  of  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  who,  from  his  employment,  was  sumamed  the  master 
of  the  bears.  This  honourable  office  was  given  after  his  death 
to  another  candidate,  notwithstanding  the  diligence  of  his  widow, 
who  had  already  provided  a  husband,  and  a  successor.  Acacius 
had  left  three  daughters,  Comito,91  Theodora.,  and  Anastasia, 
the  eldest  of  whom  did  not  then  exceed  the  age  of  seven  years. 
On  a  solemn  festival,  these  helpless  orphans  were  sent  by  their 
distressed  and  indignant  mother,  in  the  garb  of  suppliants,  into 
the  midst  of  the  theatre;  the  green  faction  received  them  with 
oontempt,  the  blues  with  compassion ;  and  this  difference,  which 

18  Montesquieu  (Considerations  gar  la  Grandeur  et  la  Dtaadenoe  deg  Remains, 
e.  xx.)  gives  oredit  to  these  aneodotes,  as  oonneoted,  1,  with  the  weakness  of  the 
empire,  and  2,  with  the  instability  of  Justinian’s  laws. 

M  For  the  life  and  manners  of  the  empress  Theodora,  see  the  Aneodotes ;  more 
especially  e.  1-5, 9, 10-15, 16, 17,  with  the  learned  notes  of  Alemannus — a  reference 
which  is  always  implied.  [Cp.  Appendix  1.] 

81  Comito  was  afterwards  married  to  Sittas  duke  of  Armenia,  the  father  perhaps, 
at  least  she  might  be  the  mother,  of  the  empress  Sophia.  Two  nephews  of  Theo¬ 
dora  may  be  the  sons  of  Anastasia  (Aleman,  p.  80,  81). 
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sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  Theodora,  was  felt  long  afterwards 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  As  they  improved  in  age 
and  beauty,  the  three  sisters  were  successively  devoted  to  the 
public  and  private  pleasures  of  the  Byzantine  people;  and 
Theodora,  after  following  Comito  on  the  stage,  in  the  dresB  of 
a  slave,  with  a  stool  on  her  head,  was  at  length  permitted  to 
exercise  her  independent  talents.  She  neither  danced,  nor  sung, 
nor  played  on  the  flute ;  her  skill  was  confined  to  the  pantomime 
arts;  she  excelled  in  buffoon  characters,  and,  as  often  as  the 
comedian  swelled  her  cheeks,  and  complained  with  a  ridiculous 
tone  and  gesture  of  the  blows  that  were  inflicted,  the  whole 
theatre  of  Constantinople  resounded  with  laughter  and  applause. 
The  beauty  of  Theodora83  was  the  subject  of  more  flattering 
praise,  and  the  source  of  more  exquisite  delight.  Her  features 
were  delicate  and  regular;  her  complexion,  though  somewhat 
pale,  was  tinged  with  a  natural  colour;  every  sensation  was 
instantly  expressed  by  the  vivacity  of  her  eyes ;  her  easy 
motions  displayed  the  graces  of  a  small  but  elegant  figure ;  and 
even  love  or  adulation  might  proclaim  that  painting  and  poetry 
were  incapable  of  delineating  the  matchless  excellence  of  her 
form.  But  this  form  was  degraded  by  the  facility  with  which 
it  was  exposed  to  the  public  eye  and  prostituted  to  licentious 
desire.  Her  venal  charms  were  abandoned  to  a  promiscuous 
crowd  of  citizens  and  strangers,  of  every  rank,  and  of  every 
profession ;  the  fortunate  lover  who  had  been  promised  a  night 
of  enjoyment  was  often  driven  from  her  bed  by  a  stronger  or 
more  wealthy  favourite;  and,  when  she  passed  through  the 
streets,  her  presence  was  avoided  by  all  who  wished  to  escape 
either  the  scandal  or  the  temptation.  The  satirical  historian 
has  not  blushed  33  to  describe  the  naked  scenes  which  Theodora 
was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  in  the  theatre.3*  After  exhausting 

**  Her  statue  was  raised  at  Constantinople,  on  a  porphyry  oolumn.  See  Pro- 
ooplus  (de  JSdif.  1.  i.  o.  11),  who  gives  her  portrait  in  the  Aneodotes  (o.  10).  Aleman, 
(p.  47)  produces  one  from  a  Mosnic  at  Ravenna  [in  the  apse  of  the  ohttroh  of  San 
Vitale],  loaded  with  pearls  and  jewels,  and  yet  handsome. 

,s  A  fragment  of  the  Anecdotes  (o.  9),  somewhat  too  naked,  was  suppressed  by 
Alemannns,  though  extant  in  the  Vatican  Ms. ;  nor  has  the  defeot  been  supplied  in 
the  Paris  or  Venice  editions.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  (tom.  viii.  p.  155)  gave  the  first 
hint  of  this  curious  and  genuine  passage  i Jortin's  Remarks,  vol  iv.  p.  866),  which 
he  had  received  from  Rome,  and  it  has  been  sinoe  published  in  tne  Menagiana 
(tom.  iii.  p.  254-259),  with  a  Latin  version. 

*4  After  the  mention  of  a  narrow  girdle  (as  none  could  appear  stark-naked  in  the 
theatre),  Prooopius  thus  proceeds :  drownm mvld,  r#  to  rf  ttdtykn  Owrla  tom.  0$r<s 
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the  arts  of  sensual  pleasure,35  she  most  ungratefully  murmured 
against  the  parsimony  of  Nature;35  but  her  murmurs,  her 
pleasures,  and  her  arts  must  be  veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
learned  language.  After  reigning  for  some  time,  the  delight 
and  contempt  of  the  capital,  she  condescended  to  accompany 
Ecebolus,  a  native  of  Tyre,  who  had  obtained  the  government 
of  the  African  Pentapolis.  But  this  union  was  frail  and  transi¬ 
ent  ;  Ecebolus  soon  rejected  an  expensive  or  faithless  concubine ; 
she  was  reduced  at  Alexandria  to  extreme  distress;  and,  in 
her  laborious  return  to  Constantinople,  every  city  of  the  East 
admired  and  enjoyed  the  fair  Cyprian,  whose  merit  appeared 
to  justify  her  descent  from  the  peculiar  island  of  Venus.  The 
vague  commerce  of  Theodora,  and  the  most  detestable  precau¬ 
tions,  preserved  her  from  the  danger  which  she  feared ;  yet 
once,  and  once  only,  she  became  a  mother.  The  infant  was 
saved  and  educated  in  Arabia,  by  his  father,  who  imparted  to 
him  on  his  death-bed  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  empress.  Filled 
with  ambitious  hopes,  the  unsuspecting  youth  immediately 
hastened  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  his  mother.  As  he  was  never  more  seen,  even 
after  the  decease  of  Theodora,  she  deserves  the  foul  imputation 
of  extinguishing  with  his  life  a  secret  so  offensive  to  her  Imperial 
virtue. 

In  the  most  abject  state  of  her  fortune  and  reputation,  some 
vision,  either  of  sleep  or  of  fancy,  had  whispered  to  Theodora 
the  pleasing  assurance  that  she  was  destined  to  become  the 
spouse  of  a  potent  monarch.  Conscious  of  her  approaching 
greatness,  she  returned  from  Paphlagonia  to  Constantinople; 
assumed,  like  a  skilful  actress,  a  more  decent  character;  re¬ 
lieved  her  poverty  by  the  laudable  industry  of  spinning  wool ; 
and  affected  a  life  of  chastity  and  solitude  in  a  small  house, 

84  runs  .  .  .  KpiOhs  abr$  0i r*p$fy  r&y  a!8otwr  tppnrrov  8s  8h  oi  XV****  ^  rovro 

Tap*<rK*vatTp4yoi  4r6yxa*°t'y  rots  (rr 6 fiour ir  4vd*y8e  icardt,  pday  kyfX6p.*yoi  1i<r9iow.  I  have 
heard  that  a  learned  prelate,  now  deceased,  was  fond  of  quoting  this  passage  in  con¬ 
versation. 

15  Theodora  surpassed  the  Orispa  of  AuBonius  (Epigram  lxxi.),  who  imitated  the 
oapitalis  turns  of  the  females  of  Nola.  See  Quintilian,  Institut.  viii.  6,  and 
Torrentius  ad  Horat.  Sermon.  1.  i.  sat.  2,  v.  101.  At  a  memorable  supper,  thirty 
slaves  waited  round  the  table ;  ten  young  men  feasted  with  Theodora.  Her  charity 
was  universal. 

Et  lassata  viris,  neodum  satiata,  recessit. 

28  *H  84  k Ac  rpiSoy  rpvmjfidrefy  4pya(ofx4rrf  iytxdXfi  rfj  ffoti  8wr<popovp4ni  Sr* 

Kcd  rirBobs  airrj 7  tbpbrtpoy  fj  wvy  fieri  Tpinrtfa,  Srws  8vyar4i  ft ry  feed  4*t(rp  4pydCf<r8 ai. 
She  wished  for  a  fourth  altar,  on  which  she  might  pour  libations  to  the  god  of  love. 
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which  she  afterwords  changed  into  a  magnificent  temple.17 
Her  beauty,  assisted  by  art  or  accident,  soon  attracted,  capti¬ 
vated,  and  fixed  the  patrician  Justinian,  who  already  reigned 
with  absolute  sway  under  the  name  of  his  uncle.  Perhaps  she 
contrived  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  gift  which  she  had  so  often 
lavished  on  the  meanest  of  mankind ;  perhaps  she  inflamed,  at 
first  by  modest  delays,  and  at  last  by  sensual  allurements,  the 
desires  of  a  lover,  who  from  nature  or  devotion  was  addicted  to 
long  vigils  and  abstemious  diet.  When  his  first  transports  had 
subsided,  she  still  maintained  the  same  ascendant  over  his  mind, 
by  the  more  solid  merit  of  temper  and  understanding.  Justinian 
delighted  to  ennoble  and  enrich  the  object  of  his  affection ;  the 
treasures  of  the  East  were  poured  at  her  feet ;  and  the  nephew 
of  Justin  was  determined,  perhaps  by  religious  scruples,  to 
bestow  on  his  concubine  the  sacred  and  legal  character  of  a 
wife.  But  the  laws  of  Rome  expressly  prohibited  the  marriage 
of  a  senator  with  any  female  who  had  been  dishonoured  by  a 
servile  origin  or  theatrical  profession ;  the  empress  Lupicina,  or 
Euphemia,  a  Barbarian  of  rustic  manners  but  of  irreproachable 
virtue,  refused  to  accept  a  prostitute  for  her  niece;  and  even 
Vigilantia,  the  superstitious  mother  of  Justinian,  though  she 
acknowledged  the  wit  and  beauty  of  Theodora,  was  seriously 
apprehensive  lest  the  levity  and  arrogance  of  that  artful  para¬ 
mour  might  corrupt  the  piety  and  happiness  of  her  son.  These 
obstacles  were  removed  by  the  inflexible  constancy  of  Justinian. 
He  patiently  expected  the  death  of  the  empress;  he  despised 
the  tears  of  his  mother,  who  soon  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her 
affliction;  and  a  law  was  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  Justin,  which  abolished  the  rigid  jurisprudence  of 
antiquity.  A  glorious  repentance  (the  words  of  the  edict)  was 
left  open  for  the  unhappy  females  who  had  prostituted  their 
persons  on  the  theatre,  and  they  were  permitted  to  contract  a 
legal  union  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans.18  This 

**  Anonym.  do  Antiqaitat.  0.  P.  L  iil.  183  in  Bandnri,  Imperious  Orient,  tom.  i. 
p.  48.  Lndcwig  (p.  154)  argue*  lensibly  that  Theodora  would  not  have  immortalieed 
a  brothel ;  bat  I  applied  this  fact  to  her  seoond  and  ohaster  residence  at  Constant!- 
do  pie. 

m  Bee  the  old  law  in  Justinian’ b  code  (1.  v.  tit.  v.  leg.  7,  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  1) 
under  the  yean  336  and  454.  The  new  edict  (about  the  year  521  or  522.  Aleman, 
p.  88,  96)  very  awkwardly  repeals  no  more  than  the  clause  of  mnlieres  scenicas, 
Lbertinw,  tabernaria.  See  the  novels  89  and  117  [111  and  141,  ed.  Zachar. ;  dated 
a.d.  589  and  542],  and  a  Greek  rescript  from  Justinian  to  the  bishops  (Aleman. 
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indulgence  was  speedily  followed  by  the  solemn  nuptials  of 
Justinian  and  Theodora;  her  dignity  was  gradually  exalted 
with  that  of  her  lover ;  and,  as  soon  as  Justin  had  invested  his 
nephew  with  the  purple,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  placed 
the  diadem  on  the  heads  of  the  emperor  and  empress  of  the 
East.  But  the  usual  honours  which  the  severity  of  Roman 
manners  had  allowed  to  the  wives  of  princes  could  not  satisfy 
either  the  ambition  of  Theodora  or  the  fondness  of  Justinian. 
He  seated  her  on  the  throne  as  an  equal  and  independent 
colleague  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  an  oath  of 
allegiance  was  imposed  on  the  governors  of  the  provinces  in 
the  joint  names  of  Justinian  and  Theodora.**  The  Eastern 
world  fell  prostrate  before  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the 
daughter  of  Acacius.  The  prostitute,  who,  in  the  presence  of 
innumerable  spectators,  had  polluted  the  theatre  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  was  adored  as  a  queen  in  the  same  city,  by  grave  magis¬ 
trates,  orthodox  bishops,  victorious  generals,  and  captive 
monarchs.*0 

Her  Those  who  believe  that  the  female  mind  is  totally  depraved 

tyranny  the  loss  of  chastity  will  eagerly  listen  to  all  the  invectives 
of  private  envy  or  popular  resentment,  which  have  dissembled 
the  virtues  of  Theodora,  exaggerated  her  vices,  and  condemned 
with  rigour  the  venal  or  voluntary  sins  of  the  youthful  harlot. 
From  a  motive  of  shame  or  contempt,  she  often  declined  the 
servile  homage  of  the  multitude,  escaped  from  the  odious  light 
of  the  capital,  and  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  the 
palaces  and  gardens  which  were  pleasantly  seated  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Bosphorus.  Her  private  hours 
were  devoted  to  the  prudent  as  well  as  grateful  care  of  her 
beauty,  the  luxury  of  the  bath  and  table,  and  the  long  slumber 

p.  41).  [Note  (1)  that  the  only  authority  for  the  objeotioiiB  of  Justinian's  mother 
to  hie  marriage  is  the  Life  of  Theophiloe ;  and  (2)  that  the  law  of  o.  522  a.d.  (Cod. 
Just.  y.  4,  28)  had  no  connexion  with  Theodora,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of 
Prooopins,  Aneod.  c.  9.] 

19 1  swear  by  the  Father,  Ac.,  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  Fonr  Gospels,  qnss 
in  mambas  teneo,  and  by  the  hoiy  Archangels  Miohael  and  Gabriel,  pnram  oon- 
eoientiam  germannmqne  servitinm  me  servatnrom,  saoratUsimis  DDNN.  Jnstiniano 
et  Theodoras  oonjugi  ejos  (Novell,  viii.  tit.  3  [xvi.  p.  123,  ed.  Zach.]).  Would  the 
oath  have  been  binding  in  favour  of  the  widow  ?  Communes  tituli  et  triumphi,  Ao. 
(Aleman,  p.  47,  48). 

**  “  Let  greatness  own  her,  and  she’s  mean  no  more,”  Ac.  Without  War- 
burton’s  critical  telescope,  I  should  never  have  seen,  in  the  general  picture  of 
triumphant  vice,  any  personal  allusion  to  Theodora. 
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of  the  evening  and  the  morning.  Her  secret  apartments  were 
occupied  by  the  favourite  women  and  eunuchs,  whose  interests 
and  passions  she  indulged  at  the  expense  of  justice ;  the  most 
illustrious  personages  of  the  state  were  crowded  into  a  dark  and 
sultry  antichamber,  and  when  at  last,  after  tedious  attendance, 
they  were  admitted  to  kiss  the  feet  of  Theodora,  they  experi¬ 
enced,  as  her  humour  might  suggest,  the  silent  arrogance  of  an 
empress  or  the  capricious  levity  of  a  comedian.  Her  rapacious 
avarice  to  accumulate  an  immense  treasure  may  be  excused  by 
the  apprehension  of  her  husband’s  death,  which  could  leave  no 
alternative  between  ruin  and  the  throne ;  and  fear  as  well  as 
ambition  might  exasperate  Theodora  against  two  generals,  who, 
during  a  malady  of  the  emperor,  had  rashly  declared  that  they 
were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  choice  of  the  capital. 
But  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  so  repugnant  even  to  her  softer 
vices,  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  Theodora. 
Her  numerous  spies  observed,  mid  zealously  reported,  every 
action,  or  word,  or  look,  injurious  to  their  royal  mistress. 
Whomsoever  they  accused  were  cast  into  her  peculiar  prisons,*1 
inaccessible  to  the  inquiries  of  justice;  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  torture  of  the  rack  or  scourge  had  been  inflicted  in  the 
presence  of  a  female  tyrant,  insensible  to  the  voice  of  prayer  or 
of  pity.*2  Some  of  these  unhappy  victims  perished  in  deep  un¬ 
wholesome  dungeons,  while  others  were  permitted,  after  the 
loss  of  their  limbs,  their  reason,  or  their  fortune,  to  appear  in 
the  world  the  living  monuments  of  her  vengeance,  which  was 
oommonly  extended  to  the  children  of  those  whom  she  had 
suspected  or  injured.  The  senator,  or  bishop,  whose  death 
or  exile  Theodora  had  pronounced,  was  delivered  to  a  trusty 
messenger,  and  his  diligence  was  quickened  by  a  menace  from 
her  own  mouth.  “If  you  fail  in  the  execution  of  my  com¬ 
mands,  I  swear  by  him  who  iiveth  tor  ever,  that  your  skin 
shall  be  flayed  from  your  body.”** 

11  Her  prisons,  s  labyrinth,  a  Tartarus  (Aneedot.  e.  4),  were  wider  the  palaoe. 
Darkness  is  propitious  to  ernelty,  hot  it  is  likewise  fsrvoorable  to  ealnmny  and 
Action.  [John  oi  Ephesus  mentions  that  Theodora  kept  condemned  heretics  safety 
hidden  tor  years  in  her  palaoe.] 

"  A  more  joenlar  whipping  was  inflieted  on  Satorninns,  for  presuming  to  say 
that  his  wife,  a  favourite  of  the  empress,  bad  not  been  found  Argvror  (Aneedot.  o. 
17). 

**  Per  viventem  in  saoula  esnoriarl  te  taoism.  Anastasias  de  Vitis  Pont. 
Roman,  in  VigiUo,  p.  40. 
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Her  virtues  If  the  creed  of  Theodora  had  not  been  tainted  with  heresy, 
her  exemplary  devotion  might  have  atoned,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  contemporaries,  for  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty.  Bat,  if  she 
employed  her  influence  to  assuage  the  intolerant  fury  of  the 
emperor,  the  present  age  will  allow  some  merit  to  her  religion, 
and  much  indulgence  to  her  speculative  errors.*4  The  name  of 
Theodora  was  introduced,  with  equal  honour,  in  all  the  pious 
and  charitable  foundations  of  Justinian ;  and  the  most  benevo¬ 
lent  institution  of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  empress  for  her  less  fortunate  sisters,  who  had  been  seduced 
or  compelled  to  embrace  the  trade  of  prostitution.  A  palace, 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  converted  into  a 
stately  and  spacious  monastery,  and  a  liberal  maintenance  was 
assigned  to  five  hundred  women,  who  had  been  collected  from 
the  streets  and  brothels  of  Constantinople.  In  this  safe  and 
holy  retreat,  they  were  devoted  to  perpetual  confinement ;  and 
the  despair  of  some,  who  threw  themselves  headlong  into  the 
sea,  was  lost  in  the  gratitude  of  the  penitents,  who  had  been 
delivered  from  sin  and  misery  by  their  generous  benefactress.* 
The  prudence  of  Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  himself; 
and  his  laws  are  attributed  to  the  sage  counsels  of  his  most 
reverend  wife,  whom  he  had  received  as  the  gift  of  the  Deity.*8 
Her  courage  was  displayed  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  people 
and  the  terrors  of  the  court.  Her  chastity,  from  the  moment 
of  her  union  with  Justinian,  is  founded  on  the  silence  of  her 
implacable  enemies;  and,  although  the  daughter  of  Acacius 
might  be  satiated  with  love,  yet  some  applause  is  due  to  the 
firmness  of  a  mind  which  could  sacrifice  pleasure  and  habit  to 
the  stronger  sense  either  of  duty  or  interest.  The  wishes  and 
prayers  of  Theodora  could  never  obtain  the  blessing  of  a  lawful 
son,  and  she  buried  an  infant  daughter,  the  sole  offspring  of  her 
marriage.*7  Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  her  dominion 

34  Ludewig,  p.  161*166.  I  give  him  oredit  lor  the  oharitable  attempt,  although 
he  hath  not  muoh  oharity  in  his  temper. 

33  Compare  the  Aneodotea  (c.  17)  with  the  Edifices  (1.  i.  e.  9V — how  differently 
may  the  same  fact  be  stated !  John  M&lala  (tom.  ii.  p.  174,  176  [441,  ed.  Bonn]) 
observes  that  on  this  or  a  similar  oooasion  she  released  and  clothed  the  girls  whom 
she  had  purchased  from  the  stews  at  five  aurei  a- piece 

36  Novel,  viii.  [xvi.,  ed.  Zach.]  1.  An  allusion  to  Theodora.  Her  enemies  read 
the  name  Dsmonodora  (Aleman,  p.  66).  [ Daemonodora  (or  rather,  Vragkidara) 
oomes  only  from  the  Ftta  of  Theophilas.] 

37  St.  Sabas  refused  to  pray  for  a  son  of  Theodora,  lest  he  should  prove  an 
heretic  worse  than  Anastasias  himself  (Cyril  in  Vit.  St.  Babe,  apud  Aleman,  p. 
70, 109). 
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was  permanent  and  absolute ;  she  preserved,  by  art  or  merit, 
the  affections  of  Justinian;  and  their  seeming  dissensions  were 
always  fatal  to  the  courtiers  who  believed  them  to  be  sincere. 

Perhaps  her  health  had  been  impaired  by  the  licentiousness 
of  her  youth ;  but  it  was  always  delicate,  and  she  was  directed 
by  her  physicians  to  use  the  Pythian  warm  baths.  In  this 
journey,  the  empress  was  followed  by  the  prsetorian  prefect, 
the  great  treasurer,  several  counts  and  patricians,  and  a 
splendid  train  of  four  thousand  attendants ;  the  highways  were 
repaired  at  her  approach;  a  palace  was  erected  for  her  recep¬ 
tion;  and,  as  she  passed  through  Bithynia,  she  distributed 
liberal  alms  to  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the  hospitals, 
that  they  might  implore  heaven  for  the  restoration  of  her 
health.*8  At  length,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  marriage,  <n>«  death 
and  the  twenty-second  of  her  reign,  she  was  consumed  by  a  diS?®°A.D. 
cancer;88  and  the  irreparable  loss  was  deplored  by  her  husband, 5481  J“® 11 
who,  in  the  room  of  a  theatrical  prostitute,  might  have  selected 
the  purest  and  most  noble  virgin  of  the  East.40 

It.  A  material  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  games  of  The 
antiquity:  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greeks  were  actors,  the  of  the” 
Romans  were  merely  spectators.  The  Olympic  stadium  was 
open  to  wealth,  merit,  and  ambition;  and,  if  the  candidates 
could  depend  on  their  personal  skill  and  activity,  they  might 
pursue  the  footsteps  of  Diomede  and  Menelaus,  and  conduct 
their  own  horses  in  the  rapid  career.41  Ten,  twenty,  forty, 
chariots  were  allowed  to  start  at  the  same  instant ;  a  crown  of 
leaves  was  the  reward  of  the  victor ;  and  his  fame,  with  that  of 
his  family  and  country,  was  chaunted  in  lyric  strains  more 


"  Sm  John  MtlftU,  tom.  11.  p.  174  [441].  Thoophanm,  p.  158.  Prooopin*, 
de  Aedifio.  1.  y.  c.  8. 

99  Theodora  Chaloedonensis  synod!  inimica  eanoeris  plagft  toto  oorpore  pep. 
oorpore  toto]  perfuse  vit&m  prodigiose  finivit  (Viator.  Tnnunensis  in  Chron.  [ad 
a.d.  549]).  On  such  occasions,  an  orthodox  mind  is  steeled  against  pity. 
Alemannas  (p.  12,  18)  understandB  the  f6<r«££WKo<p40rr  of  Theophanes  as  civil 
language,  whioh  does  not  imply  either  piety  or  repentance ;  yet  two  years  after  her 
death  Bt.  Theodora  is  oelebrated  by  Paul  Silentiarins  (in  Proem,  v.  58-62). 

44  As  she  persecuted  the  popes,  and  rejected  a  council,  Baronins  exhausts  the 
names  of  Eve,  Dali  la,  Heredias,  Ac. ;  after  whioh  he  has  recourse  to  his  infernal 
dietionary  :  oivis  inform — alumna  dnmonum — satanioo  agitata  spiritu — oestro  per- 
eita  diabolioo,  Ac.  Ac.  (a.d.  548,  No.  24). 

41  Bead  and  feel  the  xxiiid  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  living  picture  of  manners, 
passions,  and  the  whole  form  and  spirit  of  the  chariot  race.  West's  Dissertation 
on  the  Olympic  Games  (sect  xii.-xvii.)  affords  much  curious  and  authentic  informa¬ 
tion. 
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durable  than  monnments  of  brass  and  marble.  But  a  senator, 
or  even  a  citizen,  conscious  of  bis  dignity,  would  have  blushed 
to  expose  his  person  or  his  horses  in  the  circus  of  Borne.  The 
games  were  exhibited  at  the  expense  of  the  republic,  the  magis¬ 
trates,  or  the  emperors:  but  the  reins  were  abandoned  to 
servile  hands ;  and,  if  the  profits  of  a  favourite  charioteer  some¬ 
times  exceeded  those  of  an  advocate,  they  must  be  considered 
as  the  effects  of  popular  extravagance,  and  the  high  wages  of  a 
disgraceful  profession.  The  race,  in  its  first  institution,  was  a 
simple  contest  of  two  chariots,  whose  drivers  were  distinguished 
by  white  and  red  liveries ;  two  additional  colours,  a  light  green 
and  a  cerulean  blue,  were  afterwards  introduced ;  and,  as  the 
races  were  repeated  twenty-five  times,  one  hundred  chariots 
contributed  in  the  same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the  circus.  The 
four  factions  soon  acquired  a  legal  establishment,  and  a 
mysterious  origin;  and  their  fanciful  colours  were  derived 
from  the  various  appearances  of  nature  in  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year:  the  red  dog-star  of  summer,  the  snows  of  winter, 
the  deep  shades  of  autumn,  and  the  cheerful  verdure  of  the 
spring.41  Another  interpretation  preferred  the  elements  to  the 
seasons,  and  the  struggle  of  the  green  and  blue  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  conflict  of  the  earth  and  sea.  Their  respec¬ 
tive  victories  announced  either  a  plentiful  harvest  or  a  prosper¬ 
ous  navigation,  and  the  hostility  of  the  husbandmen  and 
mariners  was  somewhat  less  absurd  than  the  blind  ardour  of 
the  Roman  people,  who  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the 
colour  which  they  had  espoused.  Such  folly  was  disdained 
and  indulged  by  the  wisest  princes ;  but  the  names  of  Caligula, 
Nero,  Vitellius,  Veras,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Elagabains, 
At  some  were  enrolled  in  the  blue  or  green  factions  of  the  circus ;  they 
frequented  their  stables,  applauded  their  favourites,  chastised 
their  antagonists,  and  deserved  the  esteem  of  the  populace  by 
the  natural  or  affected  imitation  of  their  manners.  The  bloody 
and  tumultuous  contest  continued  to  disturb  the  public  festivity 

49  The  four  odours,  albati,  rus$ati,praeinif  veneti ,  represent  the  four  seasons, 
aooording  to  Oassiodorius  (Yar.  iii.  51),  who  lavishes  mnoh  wit  and  eloquence  on 
this  theatrical  mystery.  Of  these  colours,  the  three  first  may  be  fairly  translated 
white,  red ,  and  green .  Venetus  is  explained  by  caeruleus,  a  word  various  and 
vague :  it  is  properly  the  sky  reflected  in  the  sea ;  but  custom  and  oonvenienoe  may 
allow  blue  as  an  equivalent  (Robert.  Stephan,  sub  voce.  Spence’s  Polymetis,  p. 
228). 
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till  the  last  age  of  the  spectacles  of  Borne;  and  Theodoric, 
from  a  motive  of  justice  or  affection,  interposed  his  authority 
to  protect  the  greens  against  the  violence  of  a  consul  and  a 
patrician,  who  were  passionately  addicted  to  the  blue  faction  of 
the  circus.4* 

Constantinople  adopted  the  follies,  though  not  the  virtues,  They 
of  ancient  Borne;  and  the  same  factions  which  had  agitated oomunu- 
the  circus  raged  with  redoubled  fury  in  the  hippodrome.  Under  BSf a»Sd 
the  reign  of  Anastasius,  this  popular  frenzy  was  inflamed  by 
religious  zeal ;  and  the  greens,  who  had  treacherously  concealed 
stones  and  daggers  under  baskets  of  fruit,  massacred,  at  a  solemn 
festival,  three  thousand  of  their  blue  adversaries.44  From  the 
capital,  this  pestilence  was  diffused  into  the  provinces  and  cities 
of  the  East,  and  the  sportive  distinction  of  two  colours  produced 
two  strong  and  irreconcileable  factions,  which  shook  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  feeble  government.4*  The  popular  dissensions,  founded 
on  the  most  serious  interest,  or  holy  pretence,  have  scarcely 
equalled  the  obstinacy  of  this  wanton  discord,  which  invaded 
the  peace  of  families,  divided  friends  and  brothers,  and  tempted 
the  female  sex,  though  Beldom  seen  in  the  circus,  to  espouse 
the  inclinations  of  their  lovers  or  to  contradict  the  wishes  of 
their  husbands.  Every  law,  either  human  or  divine,  was 
trampled  under  foot,  and,  as  long  as  the  party  was  successful, 
its  deluded  followers  appeared  careless  of  private  distress  or 
public  calamity.  The  licence,  without  the  freedom,  of  democracy 
was  revived  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  and  the  support  of 
a  faction  became  necessary  to  every  candidate  for  civil  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  honours.  A  secret  attachment  to  the  family  or  sect  of 
Anastasius  was  imputed  to  the  greens  ;  the  blues  were  zealously  ja^inun 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  and  Justinian,4*  and  their  tKSS”**1* 

u  See  Onuphrius  Panvinius  de  Ludis  Ciroensibus,  L  i.  o.  10, 11 ;  the  xviith 
Annotation  on  Maseoa’s  History  of  the  Germans ;  and  Aleman,  ad  o.  vii.  [See 
Appendix  11.] 

44  Maroellin.  in  Chron.  p.  47  [a.d.  501].  Instead  of  the  vulgar  word  oenefa,  he 
usee  the  more  exquisite  terms  of  caeruUa  and  cerealii.  Baronins  (a.d.  501,  No.  4, 

5,  6)  is  satisfied  that  the  blues  were  orthodox  *,  but  Tillemont  is  angry  at  the  sup¬ 
position,  and  will  not  allow  any  martyrs  in  a  playhouse  (Hist,  dee  Emp.  tom.  vi.  p. 

554). 

44  See  Procopius,  Persic.  L  i.  c.  34.  In  describing  the  vioes  of  the  factions  and 
of  the  government,  the  public ,  is  not  more  favourable  than  the  secret,  historian. 

Aleman,  (p.  36)  has  quoted  a  fine  passage  i  from  Gregory  Naxianzen,  which  proves 
the  inveteracy  of  the  evil. 

46  The  partiality  of  Justinian  for  the  blues  (Aneodot  o.  7)  is  attested  by  Evagrius 
(Hist.  Eooles.  L  iv.  o.  83) ;  John  Malala  (tom.  ii.  p.  188,  189  [p.  416,  ed.  Bonn]), 
especially  for  Antiooh ;  and  Theophanes  (p.  143). 
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grateful  patron  protected,  above  five  years,  the  disorders  of  a 
faction,  whose  seasonable  tnmnlts  overawed  the  palace,  the 
senate,  and  the  capitals  of  the  East.  Insolent  with  royal 
favour,  the  blues  affected  to  strike  terror  by  a  peculiar  and 
Barbaric  dress,  the  long  hair  of  the  Huns,  their  close  sleeves  and 
ample  garments,  a  lofty  step,  and  a  sonorous  voice.  In  the  day 
they  concealed  their  two-edged  poniards,  but  in  the  night  they 
boldly  assembled  in  arms  and  in  numerous  bands,  prepared 
for  every  act  of  violence  and  rapine.  Their  adversaries  of  the 
green  faction,  or  even  inoffensive  citizens,  were  stripped  and 
often  murdered  by  these  nocturnal  robbers,  and  it  became 
dangerous  to  wear  any  gold  buttons  or  girdles,  or  to  appear  at 
a  late  hour  in  the  streets  of  a  peaceful  capital.  A  daring  spirit, 
rising  with  impunity,  proceeded  to  violate  the  safeguard  of 
private  houses  ;  and  fire  was  employed  to  facilitate  the  attack, 
or  to  conceal  the  crimes,  of  these  factious  rioters.  No  place 
was  safe  or  sacred  from  their  depredations;  to  gratify  either 
avarice  or  revenge,  they  profusely  spilt  the  blood  of  the  innocent ; 
churches  and  altars  were  polluted  by  atrocious  murders ;  and  it 
was  the  boast  of  the  assassins  that  their  dexterity  could  always 
inflict  a  mortal  wound  with  a  single  stroke  of  their  dagger. 
The  dissolute  youth  of  Constantinople  adopted  the  blue  livery 
of  disorder  ;  the  laws  were  silent,  and  the  bonds  of  society  were 
relaxed ;  creditors  were  compelled  to  resign  their  obligations ; 
judges  to  reverse  their  sentence ;  masters  to  enfranchise  their 
slaves ;  fathers  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  their  children ; 
noble  matrons  were  prostituted  to  the  lust  of  their  servants; 
beautiful  boys  were  tom  from  the  arms  of  their  parents ;  and 
wives,  unless  they  preferred  a  voluntary  death,  were  ravished  in 
the  presence  of  their  husbands.47  The  despair  of  the  greens, 
who  were  persecuted  by  their  enemies,  and  deserted  by  the 
magistrate,  assumed  the  privilege  of  defence,  perhaps  of  retalia¬ 
tion  ;  but  those  who  survived  the  combat  were  dragged  to 
execution,  and  the  unhappy  fugitives,  escaping  to  woods  and 
caverns,  preyed  without  mercy  on  the  society  from  whence  they 
were  expelled.  Those  ministers  of  justice  who  had  courage  to 
punish  the  crimes,  and  to  brave  the  resentment,  of  the  blues 

4T  A  wife  (says  Procopius),  who  was  seized  and  almost  ravished  by  a  blue-ooat, 
threw  herself  into  the  Bosphorus.  The  bishops  of  the  second  Syria  (Aleman,  p.  26) 
deplore  a  similar  suicide,  the  guilt  or  glory  of  female  chastity,  and  name  the 
heroine. 
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became  the  victims  of  their  indiscreet  zeal ;  a  prefect  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  fled  for  refuge  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  a  count  of  the 
East  was  ignominionsly  whipped,  and  a  governor  of  Cilicia  was 
hanged,  by  the  order  of  Theodora,  on  the  tomb  of  two  assassins, 
whom  he  had  condemned  for  the  murder  of  his  groom  and  a 
daring  attack  upon  his  own  life.46  An  aspiring  candidate  may 
be  tempted  to  build  his  greatness  on  the  public  confusion,  but 
it  is  the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  la^s.  The  first  edict  of  Justinian,  which 
was  often  repeated  and  sometimes  executed,  announced  his 
firm  resolution  to  support  the  innocent  and  to  chastise  the 
guilty  of  every  denomination  and  colour.  Yet  the  balance  of 
justice  was  still  inclined  in  favour  of  the  blue  faction,  by  the 
secret  affection,  the  habits,  and  the  fears  of  the  emperor ;  his 
equity,  after  an  apparent  struggle,  submitted,  without  reluc¬ 
tance,  to  the  implacable  passions  of  Theodora,  and  the  empress 
never  forgot,  or  forgave,  the  injuries  of  the  comedian.  At  the 
accession  of  the  younger  Justin,  the  proclamation  of  equal  and 
rigorous  justice  indirectly  condemned  the  partiality  of  the  former 
reign.  “ Ye  blues,  Justinian  is  no  morel  ye  greens,  he  is 
still  alive !  ” 46 

A  sedition,  which  almost  laid  Constantinople  in  ashes,  was  swnuon^of 
excited  by  the  mutual  hatred  and  momentary  reconciliation  of  nopie^rar- 
the  two  factions.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Justinian  nia^a-d. 
celebrated  the  festival  of  the  ides  of  January :  the  games  up 
were  incessantly  disturbed  by  the  clamorous  discontent  of  the  Uu.  lai 
greens ;  till  the  twenty-second  race,  the  emperor  maintained 
his  silent  gravity ;  at  length,  yielding  to  his  impatience,  he 
condescended  to  hold,  in  abrupt  sentences,  and  by  the  voice  of 
a  cryer,  the  most  singular  dialogue 60  that  ever  passed  between 
a  prince  and  his  subjects.  Their  first  complaints  were  respectful 

**  The  doubtful  credit  of  Prooopiua  (Aneodot.  o.  17)  is  supported  by  the  less 
partial  Evagrius,  who  oonfirms  the  faot  and  specifies  the  names.  The  tragic  fate 
of  the  prefect  of  Constantinople  is  related  by  John  Malala  (tom.  ii.  p.  189  [p. 

416]). 

49  See  John  Malala  (tom.  ii.  p.  147  [p.  422]) ;  yet  he  owns  that  Justinian 
was  attached  to  the  bines.  The  seeming  discord  of  the  emperor  and  Theodora  is 
perhaps  viewed  with  too  muoh  jealousy  and  refinement  by  Procopins  (Anecdot.  c. 

10).  8ee  Aleman.  Profat.  p.  6. 

90  This  dialogue,  which  Theophanes  has  preserved,  exhibits  the  popular  language, 
as  well  as  the  manners,  of  Constantinople  in  the  vith  century.  Their  Greek  is 
mingled  with  many  strange  and  barbarous  words,  for  which  Ducange  cannot  always 
find  a  meaning  or  etymology. 
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and  modest ;  they  accused  the  subordinate  ministers  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  proclaimed  their  wishes  for  the  long  life  and  victory 
of  the  emperor.  « Be  patient  and  attentive,  ye  insolent 
railers  1  ”  exclaimed  Justinian ;  «  be  mute,  ye  Jews,  Samari¬ 
tans,  and  Manichffians !  ”  The  greens  still  attempted  to 
awaken  his  compassion.  « We  are  poor,  we  are  innocent, 
we  are  injured,  we  dare  not  pass  through  the  streets  :  a  general 
persecution  is  exercised  against  our  name  and  oolour.  Let  us 
die,  O  emperor  !  but  let  us  die  by  your  command,  and  for  your 
service !  ”  But  the  repetition  of  partial  and  passionate  invectives 
degraded,  in  their  eyes,  the  majesty  of  the  purple ;  they  re¬ 
nounced  allegiance  to  the  prince  who  refused  justice  to  his 
people  ;  lamented  that  the  father  of  Justinian  had  been  born ; 
and  branded  his  son  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  an  homicide, 
an  ass,81  and  a  perjured  tyrant.  «  Do  you  despise  your  lives?  ” 
cried  the  indignant  monarch :  the  blues  rose  with  fury  from  their 
seats ;  their  hostile  clamours  thundered  in  the  hippodrome  ;  and 
their  adversaries,  deserting  the  unequal  contest,  spread  terror 
and  despair  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  At  this 
dangerous  moment,  seven  notorious  assassins  of  both  factions, 
who  had  been  condemned  by  the  prefect,  were  carried  round  the 
city,  and  afterwards  transported  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the 
suburb  of  Pera.  Four  were  immediately  beheaded  :  a  fifth  was 
hanged ;  but  when  the  same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  re¬ 
maining  two,  the  rope  broke,  they  fell  alive  to  the  ground,  the 
populace  applauded  their  escape,  and  the  monks  of  St.  Conon, 
issuing  from  the  neighbouring  convent,  conveyed  them  in  a  boat 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church.63  As  one  of  these  criminals  was 
of  the  blue,  and  the  other  of  the  green,  livery,  the  two  factions 
were  equally  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  their  oppressor,  or  the 
ingratitude  of  their  patron ;  and  a  short  truce  was  concluded,  till 
they  had  delivered  their  prisoners  and  satisfied  their  revenge. 
The  palace  of  the  prefect,  who  withstood  the  seditious  torrent, 
was  instantly  burnt,  his  officer  and  guards  were  massacred,  the 
prisons  were  forced  open,  and  freedom  was  restored  to  those  who 

51  [<ryav9api  (Chron.  Paeoh.  p.  624,  i.)y  a  mysterious  word,  for  which  Duoange 
proposed  yd&ape  (ass !)  and  A.  Sohmidt  still  more  improbably  conjectured  a  corruption 
of  Latin  garrtUe  {nonsense  t).] 

62  See  this  church  and  monastery  in  Dnoange,  0.  P.  Christiana,  L  iv.  p.  162; 
[The  monks  took  them,  not  to  the  church  of  St.  Conon,  bat  to  that  of  St  Lamenting, 
whioh  had  the  privilege  of  asylum.] 
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could  only  use  it  for  the  public  destruction.  A  military  force, 
which  had  been  dispatched  to  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
was  fiercely  encountered  by  an  armed  multitude,  whose 
numbers  and  boldness  continually  increased;  and  the  Heruli, 
the  wildest  Barbarians  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  overturned 
the  priests  and  their  relics,  which,  from  a  pious  motive,  had 
been  rashly  interposed  to  separate  the  bloody  conflict.  The 
tumult  was  exasperated  by  this  sacrilege,  the  people  fought  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  God ;  the  women,  from  the  roofs 
and  windows,  showered  stones  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers, 
who  darted  firebrands  against  the  houses ;  and  the  various 
flameB,  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  hands  of  citizens  and 
strangers,  spread  without  control  over  the  face  of  the  city.  The 
conflagration  involved  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the  baths  of 
Zeuxippus,  a  part  of  the  palace,  from  the  first  entranoe  to  the 
altar  of  Mars,  and  the  long  portico  from  the  palace  to  the 
forum  of  Constantine  ;  a  large  hospital,  with  the  sick  patients, 
was  consumed ;  many  churches  and  stately  edifices  were 
destroyed,  and  an  immense  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  was 
either  melted  or  lost.  From  such  scenes  of  horror  and  distress, 
the  wise  and  wealthy  citizens  escaped  over  the  Bosphorus  to 
the  Asiatic  side;  and  during  five  days  Constantinople  was 
abandoned  to  the  factions,  whose  watch-word,  Nika,  vanquish  I 
has  given  a  name  to  this  memorable  sedition.6* 

As  long  as  the  factions  were  divided,  the  triumphant  blues 
and  desponding  greens  appeared  to  behold  with  the  same  indif-  JntfiniM 
ference  the  disorders  of  the  state.  They  agreed  to  censure  the 
corrupt  management  of  justice  and  the  finance;  and  the  two 
responsible  ministers,  the  artful  Tribonian  and  the  rapacious 
John  of  Cappadocia,  were  loudly  arraigned  as  the  authors  of  the 
public  misery.  The  peaceful  murmurs  of  the  people  would  have 
been  disregarded :  they  were  heard  with  respect  when  the  city 
was  in  flames ;  the  questor  and  the  prefect  were  instantly  re¬ 
moved,  and  their  offices  were  filled  by  two  senators  of  blameless 
integrity.  After  this  popular  concession,  Justinian  proceeded  to 
the  hippodrome  to  confess  his  own  errors  and  to  accept  thetoudajr. 

M  The  history  of  the  Nika  sedition  is  extracted  from  Maroellinos  (in  Chron.), 
Procopius  (Persic.  L  i.  e.  26),  John  Malala  (tom.  ii.  p.  218-218  [d.  478  j go.,  ed. 

Bonn]),  Chron.  Paschal,  (p  886-840  [p.  620  sog.,  ed.  Bonn]),  Thmfhmm  (Chrono¬ 
graph.  p.  154-158  [181-6,  ed.  de  Boor]),  and  Zonaras  (1.  xiv.  p.  61-68  [o.  6]).  [See 
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repentance  of  his  grateful  subjects ;  but  they  distrusted  his  as¬ 
surances,  though  solemnly  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  gospels;  and  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  their  distrust,  re¬ 
treated  with  precipitation  to  the  strong  fortress  of  the  palace. 
The  obstinacy  of  the  tumult  was  now  imputed  to  a  secret  and 
ambitious  conspiracy,  and  a  suspicion  was  entertained  that  the 
insurgents,  more  especially  the  green  faction,  had  been  supplied 
with  arms  and  money  by  Hypatius  and  Pompey,  two  patricians, 
who  could  neither  forget  with  honour,  nor  remember  with  safety, 
that  they  were  the  nephews  of  the  emperor  Anastasius.  Cap¬ 
riciously  trusted,  disgraced,  and  pardoned,  by  the  jealous  levity 
of  the  monarch,  they  had  appeared  as  loyal  servants  before  the 
throne ;  and,  during  five  days  of  the  tumult,  they  were  detained 
as  important  hostages ;  till  at  length,  the  fears  of  Justinian  pre¬ 
vailing  over  his  prudence,  he  viewed  the  two  brothers  in  the 
light  of  spies,  perhaps  of  assassins,  and  sternly  commanded  them 
to  depart  from  the  palace.  After  a  fruitless  representation  that 
obedience  might  lead  to  involuntary  treason,  they  retired  to 
their  houses,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  Hypatius 
was  surrounded  and  seized  by  the  people,  who,  regardless  of 
his  virtuous  resistance  and  the  tears  of  his  wife,  transported 
their  favourite  to  the  forum  of  Constantine,  and,  instead  of  a 
diadem,  placed  a  rich  collar  on  his  head.  If  the  usurper,  who 
afterwards  pleaded  the  merit  of  his  delay,  had  complied  with 
the  advice  of  his  senate,  and  urged  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
their  first  irresistible  effort  might  have  oppressed  or  expelled  his 
trembling  competitor.  The  Byzantine  palace  enjoyed  a  free 
communication  with  the  sea ;  vessels  lay  ready  at  the  garden- 
stairs;  and  a  secret  resolution  was  already  formed  to  convey 
the  emperor  with  his  family  and  treasures  to  a  safe  retreat,  at 
some  distance  from  the  capital. 

Justinian  was  lost,  if  the  prostitute  whom  he  raised  from 
the  theatre  had  not  renounced  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the 
virtues,  of  her  sex.  In  the  midst  of  a  council,  where  Belisarius 
was  present,  Theodora  alone  displayed  the  spirit  of  an  hero ;  and 
she  alone,  without  apprehending  his  future  hatred,  could  save 
the  emperor  from  the  imminent  danger  and  his  unworthy  fears. 
« If  flight,”  said  the  consort  of  Justinian,  «  were  the  only  means 
of  safety,  yet  I  should  disdain  to  fly.  Death  is  the  condition 
of  our  birth ;  but  they  who  have  reigned  should  never  survive 
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the  loss  of  dignity  and  dominion.  I  implore  heaven  that  I  may 
never  be  seen,  not  a  day,  without  my  diadem  and  purple ;  that 
1  may  no  longer  behold  the  light,  when  I  cease  to  be  saluted 
with  the  name  of  queen.  If  you  resolve,  0  Cesar  I  to  fly,  you 
have  treasures;  behold  the  sea,  you  have  ships;  but  tremble 
lest  the  desire  of  life  should  expose  you  to  wretched  exile  and 
ignominious  death.  For  my  own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  maxim 
of  antiquity,  that  the  throne  is  a  glorious  sepulchre.”  The 
firmness  of  a  woman  restored  the  courage  to  deliberate  and  act, 
and  courage  soon  discovers  the  resources  of  the  most  desperate 
situation.  It  was  an  easy  and  a  decisive  measure  to  revive  the 
animosity  of  the  factions ;  the  blue  were  astonished  at  their  own 
guilt  and  folly,  that  a  trifling  injury  should  provoke  them  to 
conspire  with  their  implacable  enemies  against  a  gracious  and 
liberal  benefactor ;  they  again  proclaimed  the  majesty  of  Justin¬ 
ian,  and  the  greens,  with  their  upstart  emperor,  were  left  alone 
in  the  hippodrome.  The  fidelity  of  the  guards  was  doubtful ;  The 
but  the  military  force  of  Justinian  consisted  in  three  thousand  cappnusd 
veterans,  who  had  been  trained  to  valour  and  discipline  in  the 
Persian  and  Illyrian  wars.  Under  the  command  of  Belisarius 
and  Mundus,  they  silently  marched  in  two  divisions  from  the 
palace,  forced  their  obscure  way  through  narrow  passages,  expir¬ 
ing  flames,  and  falling  edifices,  and  burst  open  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  the  two  opposite  gates  of  the  hippodrome.  In  this  narrow 
space,  the  disorderly  and  affrighted  crowd  was  incapable  of  resist¬ 
ing  on  either  side  a  firm  and  regular  attack ;  the  blues  signalized 
the  fury  of  their  repentance ;  and  it  is  computed  that  above  thirty 
thousand  persons  were  slain  in  the  merciless  and  promiscuous 
carnage  of  the  day.  Hypatius  was  dragged  from  his  throne, 
and  conducted  with  his  brother  Pompey  to  the  feet  of  the 
emperor;  they  implored  his  clemency;  but  their  crime  was 
manifest,  their  innocence  uncertain,  and  Justinian  had  been  too 
much  terrified  to  forgive.  The  next  morning  the  two  nephews 
of  AnaBtasius,  with  eighteen  illustrious  accomplices  of  patrician 
or  consular  rank,  were  privately  executed  by  the  soldiers ;  their 
bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  their  palaces  razed,  and  their 
fortunes  confiscated.  The  hippodrome  itself  was  condemned 
during  several  years  to  a  mournful  silence ;  with  the  restoration 
of  the  games,  the  same  disorders  revived;  and  the  blue  and 
vol.  tv. — 16 
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green  factions  continued  to  afflict  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Eastern  empire.64 
Agri-  Ill.  That  empire,  after  Borne  was  barbarous,  still  embraced 

mannfeo-  the  nations  whom  she  had  conquered  beyond  the  Hadriatic  and 
Extern  6  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia  and  Persia.  Justinian  reigned 
empire  over  sixty-four  provinces  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five 
cities ; 66  his  dominions  were  blessed  by  nature  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate ;  and  the  improvements  of 
human  art  had  been  perpetually  diffused  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from  ancient  Troy  to 
the  Egyptian  Thebes.  Abraham66  had  been  relieved  by  the 
well-known  plenty  of  Egypt;  the  same  country,  a  small  and 
populous  tract,  was  still  capable  of  exporting  each  year  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  quarters  of  wheat  for  the  use  of 
Constantinople ; 67  and  the  capital  of  Justinian  was  supplied  with 
the  manufactures  of  Sidon,  fifteen  centuries  after  they  had  been 
celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Homer.68  The  annual  powers  of 
vegetation,  instead  of  being  exhausted  by  two  thousand  harvests, 
were  renewed  and  invigorated  by  skilful  husbandry,  rich  manure, 
and  seasonable  repose.  The  breed  of  domestic  animals  was  in¬ 
finitely  multiplied.  Plantations,  buildings,  and  the  instruments 
of  labour  and  luxury,  which  are  more  durable  than  the  term  of 
human  life,  were  accumulated  by  the  care  of  successive  gener¬ 
ations.  Tradition  preserved,  and  experience  simplified,  the 

84  Maroellinus  Bays  in  general  terms,  innumeris  populis  in  oiroo  truoidatis  Pro- 
oopiuB  numbers  30,000  victims  [so  Marins  of  Aventionm  (ad  ann.)  who  was  probably 
drawing  from  Consularia  Italica] ;  and  the  35,000  of  Theophanes  are  swelled  to 
40,000  by  the  more  reoent  Zonaras  Such  is  the  usual  progress  of  exaggeration. 
[This  remark  is  blunted  by  the  fact  that  John  Lydns,  a  contemporary,  gives  a  still 
higher  number,  50,000.  De  Mag.  iii.  70,  p.  164,  ed.  Wuensch.] 

65  Hierooles,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  composed  his  (Itineraria, 

p.  631),  or  review  of  the  eastern  provinces  and  cities,  before  the  year  535  (WeBseling, 
in  Prsafat.  and  Not.  ad  p.  628,  Ac.).  [BeBt  edition  by  A.  Burokhardt,  1898.] 

60  See  the  book  of  Genesis  fxii.  10),  and  the  administration  of  Joseph.  The 
annals  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  agree  in  the  early  arts  and  plenty  of  Egypt ;  but 
this  antiquity  supposes  a  long  series  of  improvements ;  and  Warbnrton,  who  is 
almost  stifled  by  the  Hebrew,  oalls  aloud  for  the  Samaritan  chronology  (Divine 
Legation,  vol.  iii.  p.  29,  &o.). 

07  Eight  millions  of  Boman  modii,  besides  a  contribution  of  80,000  aurei  for  the 
expenses  of  water-carriage,  from  which  the  subject  was  graciously  excused.  See 
the  xiiith  Edict  of  Justinian  ;  the  numbers  are  oheoked  and  verified  by  the  agreement 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  textB. 

68  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  289.  These  veils,  r4w\oi  wa firoUiKoi,  were  the  work  of  the 
Sidonian  women.  But  this  passage  is  more  honourable  to  the  manufactures  than 
to  the  navigation  of  Phoenicia,  from  whence  they  had  been  imported  to  Troy  in 
Phrygian  bottoms. 
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humble  practice  of  the  arts;  society  was  enriched  by  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  labour  and  the  facility  of  exchange ;  and  every  Roman 
was  lodged,  clothed,  and  subsisted,  by  the  industry  of  a  thousand 
hands.  C  The  invention  of  the  loom  and  distaff  has  been  piously  \ 
ascribed"  to  the  gods.  In  every  age,  a  variety  of  animal  and 
vegetable  productions,  hair,  skins,  wool,  flax,  cotton,  and  at 
length  ailk,  have  been  skilfully  manufactured  to  hide  or  adorn 
the  human  body;  they  were  stained  with  an  infusion  of  per¬ 
manent  colours;  and  the  pencil  was  successfully  employed  to 
improve  the  labours  of  the  loom.  In  the  choice  of  those  colours60 
which  imitate  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  freedom  of  taste  and 
fashion  was  indulged;  but  the  deep  purple60  which  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  extracted  from  a  shell-fish  was  restrained  to  the  sacred 
person  and  palace  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  penalties  of  treason 
were  denounced  against  the  ambitious  subjects  who  dared  to 
usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  throne.61 

I  need  not  explain  that  ailkm  is  originally  spun  from  the Th. a*e of 
bowels  of  a  caterpillar,  and  that  it  composes  the  golden  tomb  bLu>” 

"  See  in  Ovid  (de  Art*  Anundi,  iii.  969,  ho.)  a  poetical  list  ol  twelve  colours 
borrowed  from  flowers,  the  elements,  &o.>  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  by  words  all  the  nice  and  various  shades  both  of  art  and  nature. 

•°  By  the  discovery  of  Coohineal,  Ac.  we  far  surpass  the  colours  of  antiquity. 

Their  royal  purple  had  a  strong  smell,  and  a  dark  cast  as  deep  as  bull's  blood — 
obscuritas  rubens  (says  Gassiodorius,  Var.  1,  21,  nigredo  sanguines.  The  president 
Goguet  (Origin?  dee  Loix  et  des  Arts,  part  ii.  1.  ii.  o.  2,  p.  184-215)  will  amuse  and 
satisfy  tne  reader.  I  doubt  whether  his  book,  especially  in  England,  is  as  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

61  Historical  proofs  of  thiB  jealousy  have  been  occasionally  introduced,  and 
many  more  might  have  been  added  ;  but  the  arbitrary  acts  of  despotism  were  justified 
by  the  sober  and  general  declarations  of  law  (Codex  Theodosian.  1.  x.  tit.  21,  leg.  8. 

Codex  Justinian.  1.  xi.  tit.  8,  leg.  5).  An  inglorious  permission,  and  necessary  re¬ 
striction,  was  applied  to  the  mimae,  the  female  danoers  (Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xv.  tit.  7, 
lag.  111. 

•*  In  the  history  of  insects  (far  more  wonderful  than  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses)  the 
silk-worm  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  The  bombyx  of  the  isle  of  Ceos,  as  described 
by  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  xi.  26,  27,  with  the  notes  of  the  two  learned  Jesuits,  Har- 
douin  and  Brotier),  may  be  illustrated  by  a  similar  species  in  China  (Mdmoires  but 
lea  Chinois,  tom.  ii.  p.  575-598)  ;  but  our  silk-worm,  as  well  as  the  white  mulberry- 
tree,  were  unknown  to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny.  [Here  the  author  has  ouriously 
confused  Ceos  with  Cos.  The  earliest  notioe  of  the  silk-worm  is  in  Aristotle,  Hist. 

Animal.,  5,  19  :  4k  ro4nou  rov  (uov  icol  ra  fiop&VKiz  & ya\6ov<n  rmv  yvvauc ity  rudi 
bmTjri(6p*r*i  K&vtira  tyalvoiMTiv.  The  early  Chinese  Chronicle  Hou-han-shu,  which 
was  partly  written  during  the  5th  cent.  a.d.  and  covers  the  period  a.d.  25  to  220, 
states  that  in  Ta-tsin  (the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  empire)  the  people  “  practise 
the  planting  of  trees  and  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  ”  (Hirth,  China  and  the  Roman 
Orient,  p.  40).  In  a  later  work,  the  Wei-shu,  contemporary  with  Justinian,  mul¬ 
berry-trees  are  specified  in  a  proximity  which  is  perhaps  significant.  11  The  country 
produces  all  kinds  of  grain,  the  mulberry-tree  and  hemp.  The  inhabitants  busy 
themselves  with  silk-worms  and  fields  ”  (Hirth,  ib.  p.  60).] 
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from  whence  a  worm  emerges  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly.  Till 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  silk-worms  who  feed  on  the  leaves 
of  the  white  mulberry-tree  were  confined  to  China;  those  of 
the  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  were  common  in  the  forests 
both  of  Asia  and  Europe;  but,  as  their  education  is  more 
difficult  and  their  produce  more  uncertain,  they  were  generally 
neglected,  except  in  the  little  island  of  Ceos,  near  the  coast  of 
Attica.  A  thin  gauze  was  procured  from  their  webs,  and  this 
Cean  manufacture,  the  invention  of  a  woman,  for  female  use, 
was  long  admired  both  in  the  East  and  at  Borne.  Whatever 
suspicions  may  be  raised  by  the  garments  of  the  Medes  and 
Assyrians,  Virgil  is  the  most  ancient  writer  who  expressly 
mentions  the  soft  wool  which  was  combed  from  the  trees  of 
the  Seres  or  Chinese ; 43  and  this  natural  error,  less  marvellous 
than  the  truth,  was  slowly  corrected  by  the  knowledge  of  a 
valuable  insect,  the  first  artificer  of  the  luxury  of  nations. 
That  rare  and  elegant  luxury  was  censured,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  by  the  gravest  of  the  Romans ;  and  Pliny,  in  affected 
though  forcible  language,  has  condemned  the  thirst  of  gain, 
which  explored  the  last  confines  of  the  earth  for  the  pernicious 
purpose  of  exposing  to  the  public  eye  naked  draperies  and 
transparent  matrons.44  A  dress  which  shewed  the  turn  of  the 
limbs  and  colour  of  the  skin  might  gratify  vanity  or  provoke 
desire ;  the  silks  which  had  been  closely  woven  in  China  were 
sometimes  unravelled  by  the  Phoenician  women,  and  the  precious 
materials  were  multiplied  by  a  looser  texture  and  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  linen  threads.46  Two  hundred  years  after  the  age 

83  Goorgic.  ii.  121  [op.  Glaudian,  Prob.  et  Olyb.  179].  Serioa  quanta  venerint 
in  usum  pianissimo  non  soio  :  suspioor  tamen  in  Jolii  CeBsaris  bbvo,  nam  ante  non 
invenio,  says  Justus  Lipsius  (Excursus  i.  ad  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  82).  See  Dion  Cassius 
(1.  xliii.  p.  858,  edit.  Reimar),  and  Pausanias  (1.  vi.  p.  519),  the  first  who  describes, 
however  strangely,  the  Serio  insect.  [For  the  silk  trade  see  Pardeesus,  M6moLre 
but  le  commerce  de  soie  ohez  lee  anoiens,  in  M6moires  de  l'Acad&nie  dee  Inscriptions, 
1842;  Zaoharia  von  Lingenthal,  Eine  Verordnung  Justinians  fiber  den  Seiden- 
handel,  in  M&noires  de  l’Aoad&nie  St.  Petersburg,  s4r.  vii.,  vol.  ix.,  6 ;  F.  Hirth, 
China  and  the  Roman  Orient,  1885  (see  Appendix  12) ;  for  the  mulberry-tree,  Bee 
Hehn,  Kulturpflanzen  und  Hausthiere,  p.  886  sqg.] 

64  Tam  longinquo  orbe  petitur,  ut  in  publioo  matrons  translucent  .  .  .  ut  denu- 
det  feminas  vest  is  (Plin.  vi.  20,  xi.  21).  Varro  and  Publius  Syrus  had  already 
played  on  the  Toga  vitrea,  ventus  textilis,  and  nebula  linea  (Horat.  Sermon,  i.  2, 
101,  with  the  notes  of  Torrentius  and  Daoier).  [Cp.  Athenaeus,  iv.  8.] 

63  On  the  texture,  colours,  names,  and  use  of  the  silk,  half  silk,  and  linen  gar¬ 
ments  of  antiquity,  see  the  profound,  diffuse,  and  obscure  researches  of  the  gnat 
Salmasius  (in  Hist.  August,  p.  127,  809,  810,  889,  841,  842,  844,  888-891,  396,  618), 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  most  common  trades  of  Dijon  or  Leyden.  [The  authority 
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of  Pliny,  the  use  of  pure  or  even  of  mixed  silks  was  confined 
to  the  female  sex,  till  the  opulent  citizens  of  Rome  and  the 
provinces  were  insensibly  familiarized  with  the  example  of 
Elagabalus,  the  first  who,  by  this  effeminate  habit,  had  sullied 
the  dignity  of  an  emperor  and  a  man.  Aurelian  complained 
that  a  pound  of  silk  was  sold  at  Rome  for  twelve  ounces  of 
gold ;  but  the  supply  increased  with  the  demand,  and  the  price 
diminished  with  the  supply.  If  accident  or  monopoly  sometimes 
raised  the  value  even  above  the  standard  of  Aurelian,  the 
manufacturers  of  Tyre  and  Berytus  were  sometimes  compelled, 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  to  content  themselves  with 
a  ninth  part  of  that  extravagant  rate.*®  A  law  was  thought 
necessary  to  discriminate  the  dress  of  comedians  from  that  of 
senators ;  and  of  the  silk  exported  from  its  native  country  the 
far  greater  part  was  consumed  by  the  subjects  of  Justinian. 

They  were  still  more  intimately  acquainted  with  a  shell-fish 
of  the  Mediterranean,  sumamed  the  silk-worm  of  the  sea ;  the 
fine  wool  or  hair  by  which  the  mother-of-pearl  affixes  itself  to 
the  rock  is  now  manufactured  for  curiosity  rather  than  use ; 
and  a  robe  obtained  from  the  same  singular  materials  was  the 
gift  of  the  Roman  emperor  to  the  satraps  of  Armenia.®7 

A  valuable  merchandize  of  small  bulk  is  capable  of  defraying  importe- 
the  expense  of  land  carriage;  and  the  caravans  traversed  thepun*bjr 
whole  latitude  of  Asia  in  two  hundred  and  forty-three  dayB  from  m 
the  Chinese  ocean  to  the  sea-coast  of  Syria.  Silk  was  imme¬ 
diately  delivered  to  the  Romans  by  the  Persian  merchants,®* 

for  the  unravelling  and  reweaving  in  Syria  of  woven  silks  imported  from  China  is 
Pliny  (in  the  passages  cited  in  the  last  note).  The  statement  has  been  regarded  by 
some  as  a  figment,  but  F.  Hirth  (op.  cif.)  has  shown  that  it  is  confirmed  in  a  striking 
way  by  Chinese  authorities  :  by  the  Wei-iio  (compiled  before  a.d.  429)  and  in  the 
Bnoyolop®dia  of  Ma  Tnanlin.  The  former  says :  41  They  [the  inhabitants  of  the 
Homan  Orient,  especially  Syria]  were  always  anxious  to  get  Chinese  silk  for  severing 
it  in  order  to  make  hu-ling  [damask,  gauze,  Coan  transparencies  ?],  for  which  reason 
they  frequently  trade  by  sea  with  the  countries  of  An-hsi  (Parthia)  Hirth’s  trans¬ 
lation,  p.  72.  Gp.  p.  257-8.  Pardessus  takes  the  same  view  of  the  passages  in 
Pliny  (op.  cit.  p.  14,  15).] 

M  Flavius  Vopiscus  in  Aurelian.  c.  45,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  224.  See  Salmasius 
ad  Hist.  Aug.  p.  892,  and  Plinian.  Exeroitat.  in  Solinum,  p.  694,  696.  The  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Procopius  (c.  25)  state  a  partial  and  imperfect  rate  of  the  price  of  silk  in 
the  time  of  Justinian. 

•7  Procopius  de  ASdif.  L  iii.  c.  1.  These  pinnes  de  mer  are  found  near  Smyrna, 

Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Minorca ;  and  a  pair  of  gloves  of  their  silk  was  presented  to 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  [This  doth  is  the  byssus  woven  from  the  threads  of  the  pmna 
tquamoea.] 

w  Procopius,  Persio.  1.  1.  c.  20 ;  1.  ii.  c.  25.  Gothio.  1.  iv.  e.  17.  Menander  in 
Bxeerpt.  Legat.  p.  107  [fr.  18,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  225].  Of  the  Parthian  or  Persian 
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who  frequented  the  fairs  of  Armenia  and  Nisibis ;  bat  this  trade, 
which  in  the  intervals  of  trace  was  oppressed  by  avarice  and 
jealousy,  was  totally  interrupted  by  the  long  wars  of  the  rival 
monarchies.  The  great  king  might  proudly  number  Sogdiana, 
and  even  Serica,  among  the  provinces  of  his  empire ;  but  his 
real  dominion  was  bounded  by  the  Oxub,  and  his  useful  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Sogdoites,  beyond  the  river,  depended  on  the 
pleasure  of  their  conquerors,  the  white  Huns  and  the  Turks,  who 
successively  reigned  over  that  industrious  people.  Yet  the  most 
savage  dominion  has  not  extirpated  the  seeds  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  in  a  region  which  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  four 
gardens  of  Asia ;  the  cities  of  Samar cand  and  Bochara  are  ad¬ 
vantageously  seated  for  the  exchange  of  its  various  productions ; 
and  their  merchants  purchased  from  the  Chinese8*  the  raw  or 
manufactured  silk  which  they  transported  into  Persia  for  the 
use  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  vain  capital  of  China,  the 
Sogdian  caravans  were  entertained  as  the  suppliant  embassies 
of  tributary  kingdoms,  and,  if  they  returned  in  safety,  the  bold 
adventure  was  rewarded  with  exorbitant  gain.  But  the  difficult 
and  perilous  march  from  Samar  cand  to  the  first  town  of  Shensi 
could  not  be  performed  in  less  than  sixty,  eighty,  or  one  hundred 
days;  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  Jaxartes,  they  entered 
the  desert ;  and  the  wandering  hords,  unless  they  are  restrained 
by  armies  and  garrisons,  have  always  considered  the  citizen  and 
the  traveller  as  the  objects  of  lawful  rapine.  To  escape  the 
Tartar  robbers  and  the  tyrants  of  Persia,  the  silk  caravans  ex¬ 
plored  a  more  southern  road ;  they  traversed  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  descended  the  streams  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  and 
patiently  expected,  in  the  ports  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  the 
annual  fleets  of  the  West.70  But  the  dangers  of  the  desert  were 

empire,  Isidore  of  Charax  {in  Staihmis  Part  hide,  p.  7,  8f  in  Hudson.  Geograph. 
Minor,  tom.  ii.)  has  markea  the  roads,  and  Ammianns  Maroellinos  (L  xxiii.  c.  6, 
p.  400)  has  enumerated  the  provinces. 

99  The  blind  admiration  of  the  Jesuits  confounds  the  different  periods  of  the 
Chinese  history.  They  are  more  oritioally  distinguished  by  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist, 
des  Huns,  tom.  i.  part  i.  in  the  Tables,  part  ii.  in  the  Geography,  M&noires  de 
l’Aoaddmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxxii.  xxxvi.  xlii.  xliii.),  who  discovers  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  truth  of  the  annals,  and  the  extent  of  the  monarchy,  till  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sra.  He  has  searched,  with  a  curious  eye,  the  connexions  of  the  Chinese 
with  the  nations  of  the  West ;  but  these  connexions  are  slight,  casual,  and  obscure ; 
nor  did  the  Romans  entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  Seres  or  Sinn  possessed  an  em¬ 
pire  not  inferior  to  their  own.  [Cp.  Appendix  13.] 

70  The  roads  from  China  to  Persia  and  Hindustan  may  be  investigated  in  the 
relations  of  Haokluyt  and  Th4venot  (the  ambassadors  of  Sharokh,  Anthony  Jen- 
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found  less  intolerable  than  toil,  hunger,  and  the  loss  of  time; 
the  attempt  was  seldom  renewed ;  and  the  only  European  who 
has  passed  that  unfrequented  way  applauds  his  own  diligence, 
that  in  nine  months  after  hiB  departure  from  Pekin  he  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  ocean,  however,  was  open  to  the 
free  communication  of  mankind.  From  the  great  river  to  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  the  provinces  of  China  were  subdued  and 
civilized  by  the  emperors  of  the  North ;  they  were  filled  about 
the  time  of  the  Christian  era  with  cities  and  men,  mulberry- 
trees  and  their  precious  inhabitants ;  and,  if  the  Chinese,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  compass,  had  possessed  the  genius  of  the 
Greeks  or  Phoenicians,  they  might  have  spread  their  discoveries 
over  the  southern  hemisphere.  I  am  not  qualified  to  examine, 
and  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe,  their  distant  voyages  to  the 
Persian  gulf  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  their  ancestors  might 
equal  the  labours  and  success  of  the  present  race,  and  the  sphere 
of  their  navigation  might  extend  from  the  isles  of  Japan  to  the 
straits  of  Malacca,  the  pillars,  if  we  may  apply  that  name,  of 
an  Oriental  Hercules.71  Without  losing  sight  of  land,  they 
might  sail  along  the  coast  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Achin, 
which  is  annually  visited  by  ten  or  twelve  ships  laden  with  the 
productions,  the  manufactures,  and  even  the  artificers,  of  China ; 
the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  opposite  peninsula  are  faintly 
delineated 73  as  the  regions  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  trading 
cities  named  in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  may  indicate  that 
this  wealth  was  not  solely  derived  from  the  mines.  The  direct 
interval  between  Sumatra  and  Ceylon  is  about  three  hundred 
leagues ;  the  Chinese  and  Indian  navigators  were  conducted  by 
the  flight  of  birds  and  periodical  winds,  and  the  ocean  might  be 
securely  traversed  in  square-built  ships,  which,  instead  of  iron, 

kinson,  the  P£re  Grueber,  &o.).  See  likewise  Hanway’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  846-357. 
A  oommnni cation  through  Thibet  has  been  lately  explored  by  the  English  sove¬ 
reigns  of  Bengal. 

71  For  the  Chinese  navigation  to  Malacca  And  Achin,  perhaps  to  Ceylon,  see 
Benaudot  (on  the  two  Mahometan  Travellers,  p.  8-11,  18-17,  141-157),  Dam  pier 
(vol.  ii.  p.  136),  the  Hist.  Philosophiqne  dee  deux  Indes  (tom.  i.  p.  98),  and  the 
Hist.  G4n6rale  des  Voyages  (tom.  vi.  p.  201). 

71  The  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Arrian, 
Mercian,  Ao.  of  the  countries  eastward  of  Cape  Comorin,  is  finely  illustrated  by 
d’Anville  (Antiquity  Gfographique  de  l’lnde,  especially  p.  161-198).  Our  geo¬ 
graphy  of  India  is  improved  by  oommeroe  and  conquest ;  and  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  excellent  mans  and  memoirs  of  major  Rennel.  If  he  extends  the  sphere  of 
his  inquiries  with  the  same  critical  knowledge  and  sagaoity,  he  will  suooeed,  and 
may  surpass,  the  first  of  modern  geographers. 
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were  Bewed  together  with  the  strong  thread  of  the  cocoa-nut. 
Ceylon,  Serendib,  or  Taprobana,  was  divided  between  two  hostile 
princes ;  one  of  whom  possessed  the  mountains,  the  elephants, 
and  the  luminous  carbuncle ;  and  the  other  enjoyed  the  more 
solid  riches  of  domestic  industry,  foreign  trade,  and  the  capacious 
harbour  of  Trinquemale,  which  received  and  dismissed  the  fleets 
of  the  East  and  West.  In  this  hospitable  isle,  at  an  equal 
distance  (as  it  was  computed)  from  their  respective  countries, 
the  silk  merchants  of  China,  who  had  collected  in  their  voyages 
aloes,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  sandal-wood,  maintained  a  free  and 
beneficial  commerce  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  gull 
The  subjects  of  the  great  king  exalted,  without  a  rival,  his  power 
and  magnificence ;  and  the  Roman,  who  confounded  their  vanity 
by  comparing  his  paltry  coin  with  a  gold  medal  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius,  had  sailed  to  Ceylon  in  an  .Ethiopian  ship,  as  a 
simple  passenger.7* 

introdoo-  As  silk  became  of  indispensable  use,  the  emperor  Justinian 
worms  £io  saw,  with  concern,  that  the  Persians  had  occupied  by  land  and 
oreom  sea  £he  monopoly  of  this  important  supply,  and  that  the  wealth 
of  his  subjects  was  continually  drained  by  a  nation  of  enemies 
and  idolaters.  An  active  government  would  have  restored  the 
trade  of  Egypt  and  the  navigation  of  the  Bed  Sea,  which  had 
decayed  with  the  prosperity  of  the  empire;  and  the  Roman 
vessels  might  have  sailed,  for  the  purchase  of  silk,  to  the  ports 
of  Ceylon,  of  Malacca,  or  even  of  China.  Justinian  embraced 
a  more  humble  expedient,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  his  Christian 
allies,  the  .Ethiopians  of  Abyssinia,  who  had  recently  acquired 
the  arte  of  navigation,  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  the  seaport  of 
Adulis,74  still  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  a  Grecian  conqueror. 
Along  the  African  coast,  they  penetrated  to  the  equator  in 
search  of  gold,  emeralds,  and  aromatics;  but  they  wisely  de- 

78  The  Taprobane  of  Pliny  (vi.  34),  Solinus  (o.  53),  and  Salmas  fPliniann  Exer- 
citat.  p.  781,  782),  and  most  of  the  anoients,  who  often  oonfonna  the  islands  of 
Oeylon  and  Sumatra,  is  more  olearly  described  by  Gosmas  Indiooplenstes ;  yet 
even  the  Christian  topographer  has  exaggerated  its  dimensions.  His  information 
on  the  Indian  and  Chinese  trade  is  rare  and  oarions  (L  ii.  p.  138  ;  1.  xi.  p.  887,  888, 
edit.  Montfauoon).  [See  Diehl,  Jnstinien,  534  $qq.] 

74  See  Procopius,  Persic.  (L  ii.  o.  20).  Gosmas  affords  some  interesting  know* 
ledge  of  the  port  and  inscription  [two  inscriptions,  (1)  of  Ptolemy  Euergetea  (iii.) ; 
(2)  of  a  king  of  Axom,  of  a  much  later  date]  of  Adulis  (Topograph.  Christ.  1.  ii.  p. 
188, 140-148),  and  of  the  trade  of  the  Axumites  along  the  Afrioan  coast  of  Barbaria 
or  Zingi  (p.  188,  189),  and  as  far  as  Taprobaae  (1.  xi.  p.  889).  [On  the  Axumites, 
see  Dillmann’s  article  in  the  Abhandlungen  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1878.] 
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dined  an  unequal  competition,  in  which  they  must  be  always 
prevented  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Persians  to  the  markets  of 
India;  and  the  emperor  submitted  to  the  disappointment,  till 
his  wishes  were  gratified  by  an  unexpected  event.  The  gospel 
had  been  preached  to  the  Indians :  a  bishop  already  governed  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  pepper  coast  of  Malabar ;  a 
church  was  planted  in  Ceylon  ;  and  the  missionaries  pursued 
the  footsteps  of  commerce  to  the  extremities  of  Asia.76  Two 
Persian  monks  had  long  resided  in  China,  perhaps  in  the  royal 
dty  of  Nankin,  the  seat  of  a  monarch  addicted  to  foreign 
superstitions,  and  who  actually  received  an  embassy  from  the 
isle  of  Ceylon.  Amidst  their  pious  occupations,  they  viewed 
with  a  curious  eye  the  common  dress  of  the  Chinese,  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  silk,  and  the  myriads  of  silk-worms,  whose  education 
(either  on  trees  or  in  houses)  had  once  been  considered  as  the 
labour  of  queens.78  They  soon  discovered  that  it  was  impracti¬ 
cable  to  transport  the  short-lived  insect,  but  that  in  the  eggs  a 
numerous  progeny  might  be  preserved  and  multiplied  in  a 
distant  climate.  Religion  or  interest  bad  more  power  over  the 
Persian  monks  than  the  love  of  their  country:  after  a  long 
journey,  they  arrived  at  Constantinople,  imparted  their  project 
to  the  emperor,  and  were  liberally  encouraged  by  the  gifts  and 
promises  of  Justinian.  To  the  historians  of  that  prince,  a 
campaign  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus  has  seemed  more  de¬ 
serving  of  a  minute  relation  than  the  labours  of  these  mission¬ 
aries  of  commerce,  who  again  entered  China,  deceived  a  jealous 
people  by  concealing  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  in  a  hollow  cane, 
and  returned  in  triumph  with  the  spoils  of  the  East.  Under 
their  direction,  the  eggs  were  hatched  at  the  proper  season  by 
the  artificial  beat  of  dung;  the  worms  were  fed  with  mulberry 
leaves ;  they  lived  and  laboured  in  a  foreign  climate ;  a  sufficient 
number  of  butterflies  was  saved  to  propagate  the  race;  and 
trees  were  planted  to  supply  the  nourishment  of  the  rising 
generations.  Experience  and  reflection  corrected  the  errors  of 
a  new  attempt,  and  the  Sogdoite  ambassadors  acknowledged,  in 
the  succeeding  reign,  that  the  Romans  were  not  inferior  to  the 

71  See  the  Christian  missions  in  India,  in  Oosmas  (1.  iii.  p.  178, 179, 1.  xi.  p. 
887),  and  oansnlt  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  (tom.  hr.  p.  418-548). 

78  The  invention,  manufacture,  and  general  nse  of  silk  in  China  may  be  seen 
in  Dohalde  (Description  Gdntrale  de  la  Chine,  tom.  ii.  p.  165,  905-998).  The  pro- 
vinoe  of  Chekian  is  the  most  renowned  both  for  quantity  and  quality. 
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natives  of  China  in  the  education  of  the  insects  and  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  silk,77  in  which  both  China  and  Constantinople  have 
been  surpassed  by  the  industry  of  modern  Europe.  I  am  not 
insensible  of  the  benefits  of  elegant  luxury ;  yet  I  reflect  with 
some  pain  that,  if  the  importers  of  silk  had  introduced  the  art 
of  printing,  already  practised  by  the  Chinese,  the  comedies  of 
Menander  and  the  entire  decade  of  Livy  would  have  been  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  editions  of  the  sixth  century.  A  larger  view  of 
the  globe  might  at  least  have  promoted  the  improvement  of 
speculative  science,  but  the  Christian  geography  was  forcibly 
extracted  from  texts  of  scripture,  and  the  study  of  nature  was 
the  surest  symptom  of  an  unbelieving  mind.  The  orthodox 
faith  confined  the  habitable  world  to  one  temperate  zone,  and 
represented  the  earth  as  an  oblong  surface,  four  hundred  days’ 
journey  in  length,  two  hundred  in  breadth,  encompassed  by  the 
ocean,  and  covered  by  the  solid  crystal  of  the  firmament.78 

IV.  The  subjects  of  Justinian  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
times,  and  with  the  government.  Europe  was  over-run  by  the 
Barbarians,  and  Asia  by  the  monks;  the  poverty  of  the  West 
discouraged  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  East ;  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  labour  was  consumed  by  the  unprofitable  servants  of 
the  church,  the  state,  and  the  army ;  and  a  rapid  decrease  was 
felt  in  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals  which  constitute  the 
national  wealth.  The  public  distress  had  been  alleviated  by 
the  economy  of  Anastasias,  and  that  prudent  emperor  ac¬ 
cumulated  an  immense  treasure  while  he  delivered  his  people 
from  the  most  odious  or  oppressive  taxes.  Their  gratitude 

77  Procopius,  1.  viii.  (Gothic,  iv.)  o.  17.  Theoph&nes  Byzant.  apud  Phot.  OodL 
lxxxiv.  p.  38.  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  69.  Pagi  (tom.  ii.  p.  602)  assigns  to  the 
year  552  this  memorable  importation.  Menander  (in  Bxoerpt.  Legat.  p.  107  [fr.  18, 
F.  H.  G.  iv.])  mentions  the  admiration  of  the  Sogdoites ;  and  Theophylact  Simoaatta 
(1.  vii.  o.  9)  darkly  represents  the  two  rival  kingdoms  in  (China)  the  oountry  of  silk. 

78  Cosmas,  surnamed  Indioopleustes,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  performed  his 
voyage  about  the  year  522,  and  composed  at  Alexandria,  between  585  and  547, 
Christian  Topography  (Montfauoon,  Pnefat.  o.  1),  in  which  he  refutes  the  impious 
opinion  that  the  earth  is  a  globe;  and  Photius  had  read  this  work  (Cod.  xxxvi. 
p.  9,  10),  whioh  displays  the  prejudices  of  a  monk,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  merchant ; 
the  most  valuable  part  has  been  given  in  French  and  in  Greek  by  Melohisedeo 
ThAvenot  (Relations  Ourieuses,  part  i.),  and  the  whole  is  since  published  in  a  splendid 
edition  by  the  PAre  Montfauoon  (Nova  Colleotio  Patrum,  Paris,  1707,  2  vols,  in  fol, 
tom.  ii.  p.  113-346).  But  the  editor,  a  theologian,  might  blush  at  not  discovering 
the  Nestorian  heresy  of  Cosmas,  which  has  been  detected  by  la  Croze  (Christianisme 
des  Indes,  tom.  i.  p.  40-56).  [On  Cosmas,  see  EL  Gelzer,  in  Jahrb.  fdr  proteetan- 
tische  Theologie,  ix.  p.  105  tqq.  (1883).  The  Topography  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  J.  W.  McCrindle  (Hakluyt  Society),  1897.] 
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universally  applauded  the  abolition  of  the  gold  of  affliction,  a  tchry»r- 
personal  tribute  on  the  industry  of  the  poor,7®  but  more  intoler-  “ 
able,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  form  than  in  the  substance,  since 
the  flourishing  city  of  Edessa  paid  only  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  of  gold,  which  was  collected  in  four  years  from  ten 
thousand  artificers.80  Yet  such  was  the  parsimony  which 
supported  this  liberal  disposition  that,  in  a  reign  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  Anastasius  saved,  from  his  annual  revenue,  the 
enormous  sum  of  thirteen  millions  sterling,  or  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  gold.81  His  example  was 
negleoted,  and  his  treasure  was  abused,  by  the  nephew  of 
Justin.  The  riches  of  Justinian  were  speedily  exhausted  by 
alms  and  buildings,  by  ambitious  wars,  and  ignominious  treaties. 

His  revenues  were  found  inadequate  to  his  expenses.  Every 
art  was  tried  to  extort  from  the  people  the  gold  and  silver  which  Anurioe  ana 
he  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand  from  Persia  to  France ; 81  his atJoatin? 
reign  was  marked  by  the  vicissitudes,  or  rather  by  the  combat,  n 
of  rapaciousness  and  avarice,  of  splendour  and  poverty ;  he  lived 
with  the  reputation  of  hidden  treasures,88  and  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  the  payment  of  his  debts.84  Such  a  character  has 
been  justly  accused  by  the  voice  of  the  people  and  of  posterity ; 
but  public  discontent  is  credulous ;  private  malice  is  bold ;  and 

79  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  o.  39,  40)  is  minute  and  grateful,  but  angry  with  Zosimus  for 
calumniating  the  great  Constantine.  In  collecting  all  the  bonds  and  records  of  the 
tax,  the  humanity  of  Anastasius  was  diligent  and  artful ;  fathers  were  sometimes 
compelled  tc  prostitute  their  daughters  (Zosim.  Hist.  1.  ii.  o.  38,  p.  165, 166.  LipsisB, 

1784).  Timotheus  of  Gaza  chose  such  an  event  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  (Saidas, 
tom.  iii.  p.  475),  which  contributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  tax  (Cedrenus,  p.  85), — 
an  happy  instanoe  (if  it  be  true!  of  the  use  of  the  theatre.  [On  the  finanoe  of 
Anastasius  cp.  John  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  iii.  45,  46.] 

80  See  Josua  Stylites,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Orientals  of  Asseman  (tom.  i.  p.  968 
[o.  31,  p.  33,  ed.  Wright]).  This  capitation  tax  is  slightly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Edessa. 

91  Procopius  (Aneodot.  o.  19)  fixes  this  sum  from  the  report  of  the  treasurers 
themselves.  Tiberius  had  vides  ter  millies ;  but  far  different  was  his  empire  from 
that  of  Anastasius. 

9%  Evagrius  (1.  iv.  c.  30],  in  the  next  generation,  was  moderate  and  well-informed ; 
and  Zonaras  (1.  xiv.  p.  61  [o.  6]),  in  the  xiith  century,  had  read  with  care,  and 
thought  without  prejudice ;  yet  tneir  oolours  are  almost  as  black  as  those  of  the 
Anecdotes. 

89  Procopius  (Aneodot.  o.  30)  relates  the  idle  conjectures  of  the  times.  The 
death  of  Justinian,  says  the  secret  historian,  will  expose  his  wealth  or  poverty. 

84  See  Corippus,  de  Laudibus  Justini  Aug.  1.  ii.  260,  Ac.  384,  Ac. 

44  Plurima  sunt  vivo  minium  neglecta  parenti, 

Unde  tot  exhaustus  contraxit  debits  fisous  ”. 

•Centenaries  of  gold  were  brought  by  strong  arms  into  the  hippodrome  : 

44  Debits  genitoris  persolvit,  oauta  reoepit 
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a  lover  of  truth  will  peruse  with  a  suspicious  eye  the  instructive 
anecdotes  of  Procopius.  The  secret  historian  represents  only 
the  vices  of  Justinian,  and  those  vices  are  darkened  by  his 
malevolent  pencil.  Ambiguous  actions  are  imputed  to  the 
worst  motives;  error  is  confounded  with  guilt,  accident  with 
design,  and  laws  with  abuses ;  the  partial  injustice  of  a  moment 
is  dexterously  applied  as  the  general  maxim  of  a  reign  of  thirty- 
two  years ;  the  emperor  alone  is  made  responsible  for  the  faults 
of  his  officers,  the  disorders  of  the  times,  and  the  corruption  of 
his  subjects ;  and  even  the  calamities  of  nature,  plagues,  earth¬ 
quakes,  and  inundations,  are  imputed  to  the  prince  of  the 
demons,  who  had  mischievously  assumed  the  form  of  Jus¬ 
tinian.86 

psrnieioai  After  this  precaution  I  shall  briefly  relate  the  anecdotes  of 
avarice  and  rapine,  under  the  following  heads:  I.  Justinian  was 
so  profuse  that  he  could  not  be  liberal.  The  civil  and  military 
officers,  when  they  were  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  palace, 
obtained  an  humble  rank  and  a  moderate  stipend;  they  as¬ 
cended  by  seniority  to  a  station  of  affluence  and  repose;  the 
annual  pensions,  of  which  the  most  honourable  class  was  abo¬ 
lished  by  Justinian,  amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
and  this  domestic  economy  was  deplored  by  the  venal  or  indi¬ 
gent  courtiers  as  the  last  outrage  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire. 
The  posts,  the  salaries  of  physicians,  and  the  nocturnal  illumi¬ 
nations  were  objects  of  more  general  concern;  and  the  cities 
might  justly  complain  that  he  usurped  the  municipal  revenues 
which  had  been  appropriated  to  these  useful  institutions.  Even 
the  soldiers  were  injured ;  and  such  was  the  decay  of  military 
spirit  that  they  were  injured  with  impunity.  The  emperor  re¬ 
fused,  at  the  return  of  each  fifth  year,  the  customary  donative 
of  five  pieces  of  gold,  reduced  his  veterans  to  beg  their  bread, 
and  suffered  unpaid  armies  to  melt  away  in  the  wars  of  Italy 

semit-  and  Persia,  n.  The  humanity  of  his  predecessors  had  always 
remitted,  in  some  auspicious  circumstance  of  their  reign,  the 
arrears  of  the  public  tribute ;  and  they  dexterously  assumed  the 
merit  of  resigning  those  claims  which  it  was  impracticable  to 
enforce.  ‘'Justinian  in  the  space  of  thirty-two  years  has  never 
granted  a  similar  indulgence;  and  many  of  his  subjects  have 
renounced  the  possession  of  those  lands  whose  value  is  insuf- 

"  The  Aneodotes  (e.  11-14, 18,  30-80)  supply  many  (acts  and  more  oom plaints. 
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ficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  treasury.  To  the  cities 
which  had  suffered  by  hostile  inroads,  Anastasius  promised  a 
general  exemption  of  seven  years:  the  provinces  of  Jostinian 
have  been  ravaged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  the  Hons  and 
Sclavonians ;  but  his  vain  and  ridiculous  dispensations  of  a  single 
year  have  been  confined  to  those  places  which  were  actually  taken 
by  the  enemy.”  Such  is  the  language  of  the  secret  historian, 
who  expressly  denies  that  any  indulgence  was  granted  to  Pales¬ 
tine  after  the  revolt  of  the  Samaritans :  a  false  and  odious  charge, 
confuted  by  the  authentic  record,  which  attests  a  relief  of  thir¬ 
teen  centenaries  of  gold  (fifty-two  thousand  pounds)  obtained 
for  that  desolate  province  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Sabas.* 

III.  Procopius  has  not  condescended  to  explain  the  system  of  tum 
taxation,  which  fell  like  a  hail-storm  upon  the  land,  like  a  de¬ 
vouring  pestilence  on  its  inhabitants;  but  we  should  become 
the  accomplices  of  his  malignity,  if  we  imputed  to  Justinian 
alone  the  ancient  though  rigorous  principle  that  a  whole  district 
should  be  condemned  to  sustain  the  partial  loss  of  the  persons 
or  property  of  individuals.  The  Annona,  or  supply  of  corn  for 
the  use  of  the  army  and  capital,  was  a  grievous  and  arbitrary 
exaction,  which  exceeded,  perhaps  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  the 
ability  of  the  fanner;  and  his  distress  was  aggravated  by  the 
partial  injustice  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  expense  and 
labour  of  distant  carriage.  In  a  time  of  scarcity  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  requisition  was  made  to  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Thrace, 
Bithynia,  and  Phrygia ;  but  the  proprietors,  after  a  wearisome 
journey  and  a  perilous  navigation,  received  so  inadequate  a 
compensation  that  they  would  have  chosen  the  alternative  of 
delivering  both  the  corn  and  price  at  the  doors  of  their  granaries. 
These  precautions  might  indicate  a  tender  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  capital;  yet  Constantinople  did  not  escape  the 
rapacious  despotism  of  Justinian.  Till  his  reign,  the  straits  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  were  open  to  the  freedom  of 
trade,  and  nothing  was  prohibited  except  the  exportation  of 
arms  for  the  service  of  the  Barbarians.  At  each  of  these  gates 

M  One  to  Scythopolis,  oapital  of  the  second  Palestine,  and  twelve  for  the  rest 
of  the  province.  Aleman,  (p.  69)  honestly  prodnoes  this  fact  from  a  Ms.  life  of  St. 
Sabas,  by  his  disoiple  Cyril,  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  sinoe  published  by  Cotelerius. 
[Roolesiae  Graecae  Monamenta  (1677),  vol.  8,  pp.  220  sqq. ;  pp.  400  and  416  in  the  ed. 
of  Pomialovski,  who  has  published  the  Greek  text  with  an  old  Slavonio  transla¬ 
tion,  1890.] 
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of  the  city,  a  praetor  was  stationed,  the  minister  of  Imperial 
avarice ;  heavy  customs  were  imposed  on  the  vessels  and  their 
merchandize ;  the  oppression  was  retaliated  on  the  helpless  con¬ 
sumer  ;  the  poor  were  afflicted  by  the  artificial  scarcity  and  ex¬ 
orbitant  price  of  the  market ;  and  a  people,  accustomed  to  depend 
on  the  liberality  of  their  prince,  might  sometimes  complain  of 
the  deficiency  of  water  and  bread.87  The  aerial  tribute,  with¬ 
out  a  name,  a  law,  or  a  definite  object,  was  an  annual  gift  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  the  emperor 
accepted  from  his  Praetorian  praefect ;  and  the  means  of  payment 
were  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  that  powerful  magistrate. 
Monopolist  IV.  Even  such  a  tax  was  less  intolerable  than  the  privilege  of 
monopolies,  which  checked  the  fair  competition  of  industry, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  and  dishonest  gain,  imposed  an 
arbitrary  burthen  on  the  wants  and  luxury  of  the  subject.  “  As 
soon  (I  transcribe  the  Anecdotes)  as  the  exclusive  sale  of  silk 
was  usurped  by  the  Imperial  treasurer,  a  whole  people,  the 
manufacturers  of  Tyre  and  Berytus,  was  reduced  to  extreme 
misery,  and  either  perished  with  hunger  or  fled  to  the  hostile 
dominions  of  Persia.”  A  province  might  suffer  by  the  decay 
of  its  manufactures,  but  in  this  example  of  silk  Procopius  has 
partially  overlooked  the  inestimable  and  lasting  benefit  which 
the  empire  received  from  the  curiosity  of  Justinian.  His  ad¬ 
dition  of  one-seventh  to  the  ordinary  price  of  copper  money 
may  be  interpreted  with  the  same  candour;  and  the  alteration, 
which  might  be  wise,  appears  to  have  been  innocent ;  since  he 
neither  alloyed  the  purity,  nor  enhanced  the  value,  of  the  gold 
venality  coin,88  the  legal  measure  of  public  and  private  payments.  V. 
The  ample  jurisdiction  required  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
to  accomplish  their  engagements  might  be  placed  in  an  odious 
light,  as  if  they  had  purchased  from  the  emperor  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  their  fellow-citizens.  And  a  more  direct  sale  of 
honours  and  offices  was  transacted  in  the  palace,  with  the  per- 

87  John  Mala  la  (tom.  ii.  p.  282  [p.  488])  mentions  the  want  ol  bread,  and 
Zonarae  (1.  xiv.  p.  68  [o.  6])  the  leaden  pipes,  which  Justinian,  or  his  servants,  stole 
from  the  aqueducts. 

88  For  an  aureus,  one-sixth  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  instead  of  210,  he  gave  no 
more  than  180  folles,  or  ounoes  of  copper.  A  disproportion  of  the  mint,  below  the 
market  prioe,  must  have  soon  produced  a  scarcity  of  small  money.  In  England, 
twelve  pence  in  oopper  would  sell  for  no  more  than  seven  pence  (Smith's  Inquiry 
into  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  49).  For  Justinian’s  gold  ooin,  see  Evagrius 
(L  iv.  o.  30).  [Gp.  Appendix  14.] 
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mission,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  Justinian  and  Theo¬ 
dora.  The  claims  of  merit,  even  those  of  favour,  were  disre¬ 
garded,  and  it  was  almost  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  bold 
adventurer  who  had  undertaken  the  trade  of  a  magistrate  should 
find  a  rich  compensation  for  infamy,  labour,  danger,  the  debts 
which  he  had  contracted,  and  the  heavy  interest  which  he  paid. 

A  sense  of  the  disgrace  and  mischief  of  this  venal  practice  at 
length  awakened  the  slumbering  virtue  of  Justinian;  and  he 
attempted,  by  the  sanction  of  oaths89  and  penalties,  to  guard 
the  integrity  of  his  government ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  of 
perjury  his  rigorous  edict  was  suspended,  and  corruption  licenti¬ 
ously  abused  her  triumph  over  the  impotence  of  the  laws.  VI.  Test*. 
The  testament  of  Eulahus,  count  of  the  domestics,  declared  them<m 
emperor  his  sole  heir,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  dis¬ 
charge  his  debts  and  legacies,  allow  to  his  three  daughters  a 
decent  maintenance,  and  bestow  each  of  them  in  marriage,  with 
a  portion  of  ten  pounds  of  gold.  But  the  splendid  fortune  of 
Eulalius  had  been  consumed  by  fire ;  and  the  inventory  of  his 
goods  did  not  exceed  the  trifling  sum  of  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  pieces  in  gold.  A  similar  instance  in  Grecian  history  ad¬ 
monished  the  emperor  of  the  honourable  part  prescribed  for  his 
imitation.  He  checked  the  selfish  murmurs  of  the  treasury, 
applauded  the  confidence  of  his  friend,  discharged  the  legacies 
and  debts,  educated  the  three  virgins  under  the  eye  of  the 
empress  Theodora,  and  doubled  the  marriage  portion  which  had 
satisfied  the  tenderness  of  their  father.90  The  humanity  of  a 
prince  (for  princes  cannot  be  generous)  is  entitled  to  some 
praise  ;  yet  even  in  this  act  of  virtue  we  may  discover  the  in¬ 
veterate  custom  of  supplanting  the  legal  or  natural  heirs,  which 
Procopius  imputes  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  His  charge  is 
supported  by  eminent  names  and  scandalous  examples ;  neither 
widows  nor  orphans  were  spared ;  and  the  art  of  soliciting,  or 
extorting,  or  supposing,  testaments  was  beneficially  practised  by 
the  agents  of  the  palace.  This  base  and  mischievous  tyranny 

"  The  oath  is  oonoeived  in  the  most  formidable  word*  (Novell,  vili.  tit.  8). 

The  defaulter*  imprecate  on  themaelvee,  qoioqoid  habent  teloram  armamentaria 
oali :  the  part  of  Judas,  the  leprosy  of  Gieci,  the  tremor  of  Cain,  <So.  beside*  all 
temporal  pains. 

K  A  similar  or  more  generous  act  of  friendship  is  related  by  Lnoian  of  Endami- 
das  of  Corinth  (in  Toxare,  o.  33,  38,  tom.  ii.  p.  880),  and  the  story  ha*  produoed  an 
ingenious,  though  feeble,  oomedy  of  Fontenalle. 
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invades  the  security  of  private  life ;  and  the  monarch  who  has 
indulged  an  appetite  for  gain  will  soon  be  tempted  to  anticipate 
the  moment  of  succession,  to  interpret  wealth  as  an  evidenoe  of 
guilt,  and  to  proceed  from  the  claim  of  inheritance  to  the  power 
of  confiscation.  VEL  Among  the  forms  of  rapine,  a  philosopher 
may  be  permitted  to  name  the  conversion  of  Pagan  or  heretical 
riches  to  the  use  of  the  faithful ;  but  in  the  time  of  Justinian 
this  holy  plunder  was  condemned  by  the  sectaries  alone,  who 
became  the  victims  of  his  orthodox  avarice.” 

The  Dishonour  might  be  ultimately  reflected  on  the  character  of 

of  Justin-  Justinian ;  but  much  of  the  guilt,  and  still  more  of  the  profit, 
taB  was  intercepted  by  the  ministers,  who  were  seldom  promoted 
for  their  virtues,  and  not  always  selected  for  their  talents.*1* 
The  merits  of  Tribonian  the  quaestor  will  hereafter  be  weighed 
in  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law ;  but  the  economy  of  the 
East  was  subordinate  to  the  Praetorian  praefect,  and  Procopius 
has  justified  his  Anecdotes  by  the  portrait,  which  he  exposes  in 
John  of  his  public  history,  of  the  notorious  vices  of  John  of  Cappadocia.** 
2ST  His  knowledge  was  not  borrowed  from  the  schools,**  and  his 
style  was  scarcely  legible ;  but  he  excelled  in  the  powers  of 
native  genius  to  suggest  the  wisest  counsels  and  to  find  expedi¬ 
ents  in  the  most  desperate  situations.  The  corruption  of  his 
heart  was  equal  to  the  vigour  of  his  understanding.  Although 
he  was  suspected  of  magic  and  Pagan  superstition,  he  appeared 
insensible  to  the  fear  of  God  or  the  reproaches  of  man  ;  and  his 
aspiring  fortune  was  raised  on  the  death  of  thousands,  the 
poverty  of  millions,  the  ruin  of  cities,  and  the  desolation  of 
provinces.  From  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  moment  of  dinner,  he 
assiduously  laboured  to  enrich  his  master  and  himself  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Roman  world  ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  sensual  and  obscene  pleasures ;  and  the  silent  hours  of  the 

91  John  Malala,  tom.  ii.  p.  101,  102, 103  [p.  439-40,  ed.  Bonn]. 

*u  One  of  these,  Anatolius,  perished  in  an  earthquake — doubtless  a  judgment  I 
The  oompl&ints  and  clamours  of  the  people  in  Agathias  (1.  v.  p.  146, 147)  axe  almost 
an  eeho  of  the  anecdote.  The  aliens  pecunia  reddenda  of  Oorippus  (1.  ii.  381,  &o.)  is 
not  very  honourable  to  Justinian's  memory. 

92  See  the  history  and  character  of  John  of  Cappadocia  in  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  i. 
c.  24,  25  ;  1.  ii.  o.  30.  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  18.  Aneodot.  o.  2, 17,  22).  The  agreement  of 
the  history  and  Aneodotes  is  a  mortal  wound  to  the  reputation  of  the  nreftot. 
[Besides  Prooopius,  we  have  a  long  notice  in  the  third  Book  of  the  treatise  De 
Magistratibus  of  John  Lydus  (c.  57  sqg.),  who  is  equally  unsparing.] 

M  Ob  y&p  &AAo  oMr  h  ypafifiarurrov  forrSv  Jfiafer  6ri  ypdfxfiara,  teal  tovto 
Kcucd  kcucoos  ypfyai — a  forcible  expression. 
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night  were  interrupted  by  the  perpetual  dread  of  the  justice  of 
an  assassin.  His  abilities,  perhaps  his  vices,  recommended  him 
to  the  lasting  friendship  of  Justinian  ;  the  emperor  yielded  with 
reluctance  to  the  fury  of  the  people  ;  his  victory  was  displayed 
by  the  immediate  restoration  of  their  enemy ;  and  they  felt 
above  ten  years,  under  his  oppressive  administration,  that  he  was 
stimulated  by  revenge  rather  than  instructed  by  misfortune. 
Their  murmurs  served  only  to  fortify  the  resolution  of  Justinian  ; 
but  the  praefect  in  the  insolence  of  favour  provoked  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  Theodora,  disdained  a  power  before  which  every  knee 
was  bent,  and  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between 
the  emperor  and  his  beloved  consort.  Even  Theodora  herself 
was  constrained  to  dissemble,  to  wait  a  favourable  moment, 
and  by  an  artful  conspiracy  to  render  John  of  Cappadocia  the 
accomplice  of  his  own  destruction.  At  a  time  when  Belisarius, 
unless  he  had  been  a  hero,  must  have  shewn  himself  a  rebel, 
his  wife  Antonina,  who  enjoyed  the  secret  confidence  of  the 
empress,  communicated  his  feigned  disoontent  to  Euphemias, 
the  daughter  of  the  Praefect ;  the  credulous  virgin  imparted 
to  her  father  the  dangerous  project ;  and  John,  who  might 
have  known  the  value  of  oaths  and  promises,  was  tempted  to 
accept  a  nocturnal,  and  almost  treasonable,  interview  with  the 
wife  of  Belisarius.  An  ambuscade  of  guards  and  eunuchs  had 
been  posted  by  the  command  of  Theodora  ;  they  rushed  with 
drawn  swords  to  seize  or  to  punish  the  guilty  minister  ;  he  was 
saved  by  the  fidelity  of  his  attendants ;  but,  instead  of  appealing 
to  a  gracious  sovereign  who  had  privately  warned  him  of  his 
danger,  he  pusillanimously  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church. 
The  favourite  of  Justinian  was  sacrificed  to  conjugal  tenderness 
or  domestic  tranquillity ;  the  conversion  of  a  praefect  into  a  priest 
extinguished  his  ambitious  hopes  ;  but  the  friendship  of  the  em¬ 
peror  alleviated  his  disgrace,  and  he  retained  in  the  mild  exile  of 
Cyzicus  an  ample  portion  of  his  riches.  Such  imperfect  revenge 
could  not  satisfy  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  Theodora  ;  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  old  enemy,  the  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  afforded  a  decent 
pretence ;  and  John  of  Cappadocia,  whose  actions  had  deserved 
a  thousand  deaths,  was  at  last  condemned  for  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  innocent.  A  great  minister,  who  had  been  invested  with 
the  honours  of  consul  and  patrician,  was  ignominiously  scourged 
like  the  vilest  of  malefactors ;  a  tattered  cloak  was  the  sole 
vox.,  iv.— 17 
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u-D-5481  remnant  of  his  fortunes ;  he  was  transported  in  a  bark  to  the 
place  of  his  banishment  at  Antinopolis  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the 
prefect  of  the  East  begged  his  bread  through  the  cities  which 
had  trembled  at  his  name.  During  an  exile  of  seven  years,  his 
life  was  protracted  and  threatened  by  the  ingenious  cruelty  of 
Theodora  ;  and,  when  her  death  permitted  the  emperor  to  recal 
a  servant  whom  he  had  abandoned  with  regret,  the  ambition  of 
John  of  Cappadocia  was  reduced  to  the  humble  duties  of  the 
sacerdotal  profession.  His  successors  convinced  the  subjects  of 
Justinian  that  the  arts  of  oppression  might  still  be  improved  by 
experience  and  industry ;  the  frauds  of  a  Syrian  banker  were 
introduced  into  the  administration  of  the  finances ;  and  the 
example  of  the  prefect  was  diligently  copied  by  the  qusestor,  the 
public  and  private  treasurer,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
principal  magistrates  of  the  Eastern  empire.91 

Hin>aiflce«  V.  The  edifices  of  Justinian  were  cemented  with  the  blood 

ud  uohi-  an(j  treasure  of  his  people  ;  but  those  Btately  structures  appeared 
to  announce  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  and  actually  displayed 
the  skill  of  their  architects.  Both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  arts  which  depend  on  mathematical  science  and  mechanical 
power  were  cultivated  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperors ; 
the  fame  of  Archimedes  was  rivalled  by  Proclus  and  Anthemius ; 
and,  if  their  miracles  had  been  related  by  intelligent  spectators, 
they  might  now  enlarge  the  speculations,  instead  of  exciting  the 
distrust,  of  philosophers.  A  tradition  has  prevailed  that  the 
Roman  fleet  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  port  of  Syracuse  by  the 
burning-glasses  of  Archimedes ; 96  and  it  is  asserted  that  a  similar 
expedient  was  employed  by  Proclus  to  destroy  the  Gothic  vessels 
in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  to  protect  his  benefactor 
Anastasius  against  the  bold  enterprise  of  Yitalian.99  A  machine 

94  The  chronology  of  Prooopins  is  loose  and  obscure ;  but  with  the  aid  of 
Pagi  I  can  discern  that  John  was  appointed  pnstorian  prefect  of  the  Bast  in  the 
year  530  ;  that  he  was  removed  in  January  533 — restored  before  June  533 — banished 
in  541  [to  Cyzious] — and  recalled  between  June  548  and  April  lt  549.  Aleman,  (p. 
96,  97)  gives  the  list  of  his  ten  successors — a  rapid  series  in  a  part  of  a  single  reign. 

90  This  conflagration  is  hinted  by  Lucian  (in  Hippia,  o.  2)  and  Galen  (1.  iii.  de 
Temperamentis,  tom.  i.  p.  81,  edit.  Basil)  in  the  seoond  century.  A  thousand  yean 
afterwards,  it  is  positively  affirmed  by  Zonaras  (1.  ix.  p.  434)  on  the  faith  of  Dion 
Cassius,  by  Tzetzes  (Chiliad,  ii.  119,  <feo.),  Eustathius  (ad  Iliad.  E.  p.  338),  and  the 
soholiast  of  Lucian.  Bee  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Greo.  1.  iii.  o.  22,  tom.  ii.  p.  551,  553), 
to  whom  I  am  more  or  less  indebted  for  several  of  these  quotations. 

99  Zonaras  (1.  xiv.  p.  55  [o.  3])  affirms  the  fact,  without  quoting  any  evidenoe. 
[He  seems  to  have  followed  George  Monachus  here  (ed.  de  Boor,  ii.  619),  but  to  have 
added  the  artifioe  of  the  mirror,  out  of  his  own  head.] 
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was  fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  consisting  of  an  hexagon  mirror 
of  polished  brass,  with  many  smaller  and  moveable  polygons 
to  receive  and  reflect  the  rays  of  the  meridian  son ;  and  a  con¬ 
suming  flame  was  darted  to  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  two 
hundred  feet.97  The  truth  of  these  two  extraordinary  facts  is 
invalidated  by  the  silence  of  the  most  authentic  historians  ;  and 
the  use  of  burning-glasses  was  never  adopted  in  the  attack  or 
defence  of  places.96  Yet  the  admirable  experiments  of  a  French 
philosopher99  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  such  a  mirror ; 
and,  since  it  is  possible,  I  am  more  disposed  to  attribute  the  art 
to  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  antiquity  than  to  give  the 
merit  of  the  fiction  to  the  idle  fancy  of  a  monk  or  a  sophist. 
According  to  another  story,  Prod  us  applied  sulphur  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Gothic  fleet ; 100  in  a  modern  imagination,  the 
name  of  sulphur  is  instantly  connected  with  the  suspicion  of  gun¬ 
powder,  and  that  suspicion  is  propagated  by  the  secret  arts  of  his 
disciple  Anthemius.101  A  citizen  of  Tralles  in  Asia  had  five  sons, 
who  were  all  distinguished  in  their  respective  professions  by 
merit  and  success.  Olympius  excelled  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  Boman  jurisprudence.  Dioscorus  and  Alexander 
became  learned  physicians ;  but  the  skill  of  the  former  was  exer¬ 
cised  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  his  more 
ambitious  brother  acquired  wealth  and  reputation  at  Borne. 
The  fame  of  Metrodorus  the  grammarian,  and  of  Anthemius 
the  mathematician  and  architect,  reached  the  ears  of  the 

97  Tsetses  describes  the  artifloe  of  these  burning-glasses,  which  he  had  read,  per- 
haps  with  no  learned  eyes,  in  a  mathematical  treatise  of  Anthemius.  That  treatise, 
fi-q^eurnudrmr,  has  been  lately  published,  translated,  and  illustrated, 
by  M.  Dupuys,  a  scholar  and  a  mathematician  (M4moires  de  l’Aoad&nie  des  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  tom.  xlii.  p.  892-451).  (See  A.  Westermann’s  Paradoxographi,  p.  149  $qq. ; 
and,  for  a  new  fragment  of  Anthemius,  C.  Belger  in  Hermes,  xyI.  p.  261  aqq.  (1881), 
and  0.  Wachsmuth,  46.  p.  687  sgo.] 

90  In  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Livy ;  in  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  by  that  of  Marcellinos  and  all  the  contemporaries  of  the  vith 
century. 

"Without  any  previous  knowledge  of  Tsetses  or  Anthemius,  the  immortal 
Buffon  imagined  and  executed  a  set  of  burning-glasses,  with  which  he  could  inflame 
planks  at  the  distance  of  200  feet  (Supplement  6  l’Hist.  Naturelle,  tom.  i.  p.  899-488, 
quarto  edition).  What  miracles  would  not  his  genius  have  performed  for  the 

Snblio  servioe,  with  royal  expense,  and  in  the  strong  sun  of  Constantinople  or 
ytecuse  ? 

100  John  Malala  (tom.  ii.  p.  120-124  [408-5])  relates  the  fact ;  but  he  seems  to 
oonfound  the  names  or  persons  of  Proclus  and  Marions.  [Marines  was  the  pnstorian 
prafect  to  whom  Proclus  gave  his  mixture.] 

101  Agathias,  1.  v.  p.  149-152.  The  merit  of  Anthemius  as  an  architect  is 
loudly  praised  by  Procopius  (de  ABdif.  1.  i.  o.  1),  and  Paulus  Silentiarius  (part  i.  184, 
Ac.). 
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emperor  Justinian,  who  invited  them  to  Constantinople ;  and, 
while  the  one  instructed  the  rising  generation  in  the  schools  of 
eloquence,  the  other  filled  the  capital  and  provinces  with  more 
lasting  monuments  of  his  art.  In  a  trifling  dispute  relative 
to  the  walls  or  windows  of  their  contiguous  houses,  he  had  been 
vanquished  by  the  eloquence  of  his  neighbour  Zeno ;  but  the 
orator  was  defeated  in  his  turn  by  the  master  of  mechanics, 
whose  malioious,  though  harmless,  stratagems  are  darkly  re¬ 
presented  by  the  ignorance  of  Agathias.  In  a  lower  room, 
Anthemius  arranged  several  vessels  or  cauldrons  of  water,  each 
of  them  covered  by  the  wide  bottom  of  a  leathern  tube,  which 
rose  to  a  narrow  top,  and  was  artificially  conveyed  among  the 
joists  and  rafters  of  the  adjaoent  building.  A  fire  was  kindled 
beneath  the  cauldron  ;  the  steam  of  the  boiling  water  ascended 
through  the  tubes ;  the  house  was  shaken  by  the  efforts  of  im¬ 
prisoned  air,  and  its  trembling  inhabitants  might  wonder  that 
the  city  was  unconscious  of  the  earthquake  which  they  had  felt. 
At  another  time,  the  friends  of  Zeno,  as  they  sat  at  table,  were 
dazzled  by  the  intolerable  light  which  flashed  in  their  eyes 
from  the  reflecting  mirrors  of  Anthemius  ;  they  were  astonished 
by  the  noise  which  he  produced  from  a  collision  of  certain 
minute  and  sonorous  particles  ;  and  the  orator  declared  in  tragic 
style  to  the  Benate,  that  a  mere  mortal  must  yield  to  the  power 
of  an  antagonist  who  shook  the  earth  with  the  trident  of  Neptune 
and  imitated  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Jove  himself.  The 
genius  of  Anthemius  and  his  colleague  Isidore  the  Milesian  was 
excited  and  employed  by  a  prince  whose  taste  for  architecture 
had  degenerated  into  a  mischievous  and  costly  passion.  His 
favourite  architects  submitted  their  designs  and  difficulties  to 
Justinian,  and  discreetly  confessed  how  much  their  laborious 
meditations  were  surpassed  by  the  intuitive  knowledge  or 
celestial  inspiration  of  an  emperor,  whose  views  were  always 
directed  to  the  benefit  of  his  people,  the  glory  of  his  reign,  and 
the  salvation  of  his  soul.102 

The  principal  church,  which  was  dedicated  by  the  founder  of 

102  See  Procopius  (de  .Editions,  1.  i.  o.  1,  2, 1.  ii.  c.  8).  He  relaiee  a  coincidence 
of  dreams  which  supposes  some  fraud  in  Justinian  or  his  architect.  They  both  saw, 
in  a  vision,  the  same  plan  for  stopping  an  inundation  at  Dara.  A  stone  quarry 
near  Jerusalem  was  revealed  to  the  emperor  (1.  v.  c.  6) ;  an  angel  was  trioked  into  the 
perpetual  custody  of  St.  Sophia  (Anonym,  de  Antiq.  C.  P.  1.  iv.  p.  70  [8oript.  orig. 
Cplil  ed.  Preger,  p.  88]). 
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Constantinople  to  Saint  Sophia,  or  the  eternal  wisdom,  had  been 
twice  destroyed  by  fire :  after  the  exile  of  John  Chrysostom, 
and  daring  the  Nika  of  the  blue  and  green  factions.  No 
sooner  did  the  tumult  subside  than  the  Christian  populace  de¬ 
plored  their  sacrilegious  rashness;  but  they  might  have  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  calamity,  had  they  foreseen  the  glory  of  the  new 
temple,  which  at  the  end  of  forty  days  was  strenuously  under¬ 
taken  by  the  piety  of  Justinian.148  The  ruins  were  cleared 
away,  a  more  spacious  plan  was  described,  and,  as  it  required 
the  consent  of  some  proprietors  of  ground,  they  obtained  the 
most  exorbitant  terms  from  the  eager  desires  and  timorous 
conscience  of  the  monarch.  Anthemius  formed  the  design,  and 
his  genius  directed  the  hands  of  ten  thousand  workmen,  whose 
payment  in  pieces  of  fine  silver  was  never  delayed  beyond  the 
evening.  The  emperor  himself,  clad  in  a  linen  tunic,  surveyed 
each  day  their  rapid  progress,  and  enoouraged  their  diligence  by 
his  familiarity,  his  zeal,  and  his  rewards.  The  new  cathedral  of 
8t.  Sophia  was  consecrated  by  the  patriarch,  five  years,  eleven 
months,  and  ten  days  from  the  first  foundation ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  solemn  festival,  Justinian  exclaimed  with  devout 
vanity,  “Glory  be  to  God  who  hath  thought  me  worthy  to 
accomplish  so  great  a  work;  I  have  vanquished  thee,  O  Solo¬ 
mon  I  ” 104  But  the  pride  of  the  Boman  Solomon,  before  twenty 

lM  Among  the  crowd  of  ancients  and  modems  who  ham  celebrated  the  edifice 
of  81.  Sophia,  I  shall  distinguish  and  follow,  1.  Four  original  spectators  and 
historians  :  Procopius  (de  Aedifio.  1.  i.  c.  1),  Agathias  (1.  v.  p.  152,  153),  Paul  Silen- 
tiarius  (in  a  poem  of  1026  hexameters,  ad  calcem  Annie  Comnen.  Alexiad.),  and 
Evagrius  (L  iv.  c.  31).  2.  Two  legendary  Greeks  of  a  later  period  :  George  Cod  inns 
(de  Origin.  C.  P.  p.  64-74),  and  the  anonymouB  writer  of  Banda ri  (Imp.  Orient,  tom. 
i.  1.  iv.  p.  65-80).  9.  The  great  Byzantine  antiquarian  Duo&nge  (Comment,  ad  Paul. 
Silentiar.  p.  525-598,  and  C.  P.  Christ.  1.  iii.  p.  5-78).  4.  Two  French  travellers — 
the  one  Peter  Gyllius  (de  Topograph.  C.  P.  1.  ii.  c.  3,  4)  in  the  xvith ;  the  other, 
Grelot  (Voyage  de  C.  P.  p.  95-164.  Paris  1680,  in  quarto) :  he  has  given  plans, 
prospeots  and  inside  views  of  St.  Sophia  ;  and  his  plans,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
appear  more  correct  than  those  of  Ducange.  1  have  adopted  and  reduced  the 
measures  of  Grelot ;  but,  as  no  Christian  can  now  ascend  the  dome,  the  height  is 
borrowed  from  Evagrius,  oompared  with  Gyllius,  Greaves,  and  the  Oriental 
Geographer.  [The  dimensions  of  St.  Sophin  given  in  the  text  differ  by  but  a  lew 
feet  from  those  given  in  Salzenberg’s  great  work  (Altohristliche  Baudenkmale  von 
Constantino  pel,  1854).  There  is  an  exoellent  study  of  the  churoh  by  Lethaby  and 
8wainson,  Sanota  Sophia,  1894,  which  contains  a  felicitous  prose  translation  of  the 
poem  of  Panins.  The  latest  and  most  elaborate  work  on  the  Church,  'Extyxuni  rrjs 
hr/ims  in  3  vols.  (1907,  etc.).] 

104  Solomon’s  temple  was  surrounded  with  oourts,  porticoes,  Ac. ;  but  the  proper 
structure  of  the  house  of  God  was  no  more  (if  we  take  the  Egyptian  or  Hebrew 
cubit  at  22  inches)  than  55  feet  in  height,  36}  in  breadth,  and  110  in  length — a 
small  parish  church,  says  Prideaux  (Connection,  voL  i.  p.  144  folio) ;  but  few 
sanctuaries  oould  be  valued  at  four  or  five  millions  sterling ! 
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years  had  elapsed,  was  humbled  by  an  earthquake,  which  over¬ 
threw  the  eastern  part  of  the  dome.  Its  splendour  was  again 
restored  by  the  perseverance  of  the  same  prince ;  and  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign  Jnstinian  celebrated  the  second 
dedication  of  a  temple,  which  remains,  after  twelve  centuries,  a 
stately  monument  of  his  fame.  The  architecture  of  St.  Sophia, 
which  is  now  converted  into  the  principal  mosch,  has  been 
imitated  by  the  Turkish  sultans,  and  that  venerable  pile  con¬ 
tinues  to  excite  the  fond  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
more  rational  curiosity  of  European  travellers.  The  eye  of  the 
spectator  is  disappointed  by  an  irregular  prospect  of  half  domes 
and  shelving  roofs ;  the  western  front,  the  principal  approach, 
is  destitute  of  simplicity  and  magnificence;  and  the  scale  of 
dimensions  has  been  much  surpassed  by  several  of  the  Latin 
cathedrals.  But  the  architect  who  first  erected  an  aerial 
cupola  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  bold  design  and  skilful  exe¬ 
cution.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  illuminated  by  four  and 
twenty  windows,  is  formed  with  so  small  a  curve  that  the  depth 
is  equal  only  to  one-sixth  of  its  diameter ;  the  measure  of  that 
diameter  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet ;  and  the  lofty  centre, 
where  a  crescent  has  supplanted  the  cross,  rises  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the 
pavement.  The  circle  which  encompasses  the  dome  lightly 
reposes  on  four  strong  arches,  and  their  weight  is  firmly 
supported  by  four  massy  piles  whose  strength  is  assisted  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  by  four  columns  of  Egyptian 
granite.  A  Greek  cross,  inscribed  in  a  quadrangle,  represents 
the  form  of  the  edifice  ;  the  exact  breadth  is  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  feet,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  may  be  as¬ 
signed  for  the  extreme  length  from  the  sanctuary  in  the  east  to 
the  nine  western  doors  which  open  into  the  vestibule,  and  from 
thence  into  the  narthex  or  exterior  portico.  That  portico  was  the 
humble  station  of  the  penitents.  The  nave  or  body  of  the  church 
was  filled  by  the  congregation  of  the  faithful ;  but  the  two  sexes 
were  prudently  distinguished,  and  the  upper  and  lower  galleries 
were  allotted  for  the  more  private  devotion  of  the  women.  Be¬ 
yond  the  northern  and  southern  piles,  a  balustrade,  terminated 
on  either  side  by  the  thrones  of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch, 
divided  the  nave  from  the  choir ;  and  the  space,  as  far  as  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  was  occupied  by  the  clergy  and  singers.  The  altar 
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itself,  a  name  which  insensibly  became  familiar  to  Christian  ears, 
was  placed  in  the  eastern  recess,  artificially  built  in  the  form  of 
a  demi-cylinder ;  and  this  sanctuary  communicated  by  several 
doors  with  the  sacristy,  the  vestry,  the  baptistery,  and  the 
contiguous  buildings  subservient  either  to  the  pomp  of  worship 
or  the  private  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministers.  The  memory 
of  past  calamities  inspired  Justinian  with  a  wise  resolution  that 
no  wood,  except  for  the  doors,  should  be  admitted  into  the  new 
edifice;  and  the  choice  of  the  materials  was  applied  to  the 
strength,  the  lightness,  or  the  splendour  of  the  respective  parts. 

The  solid  piles  which  sustained  the  cupola  were  composed  of 
huge  blocks  of  freestone,  hewn  into  squares  and  triangles,  for* 
tified  by  circles  of  iron,  and  firmly  cemented  by  the  infusion 
of  lead  and  quicklime;  but  the  weight  of  the  cupola  was 
diminished  by  the  levity  of  its  substance,  which  consists  either 
of  pumice-stone  that  floats  in  the  water  or  of  bricks  from  the 
isle  of  Rhodes  five  times  less  ponderous  than  the  ordinary  sort. 

The  whole  frame  of  the  edifice  was  constructed  of  brick ;  but 
those  base  materials  were  concealed  by  a  crust  of  marble;  and 
the  inside  of  St.  Sophia,  the  cupola,  the  two  larger  and  the  six 
smaller  semi-domes,  the  walls,  the  hundred  columns,  and  the 
pavement,  delight  even  the  eyes  of  Barbarians  with  a  rich  and 
variegated  picture.  A  poet,106  who  beheld  the  primitive  lustre  larbi.. 
of  St.  Sophia,  enumerates  the  colours,  the  shades,  and  the  spots 
of  ten  or  twelve  marbles,  jaspers,  and  porphyries,  which  nature 
had  profusely  diversified,  and  which  were  blended  and  con¬ 
trasted  as  it  were  by  a  skilful  painter.  The  triumph  of  Christ 
was  adorned  with  the  last  spoils  of  Paganism,  but  the  greater 
part  of  these  costly  stones  was  extracted  from  the  quarries  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  isles  and  continent  of  Greece,  Egypt,  Africa, 
and  Gaul.  Eight  columns  of  porphyry,  which  Aurelian  had 
placed  in  the  temple  of  the  sun,  were  offered  by  the  piety  of  a 
Roman  matron ;  eight  others  of  green  marble  were  presented 

1M  Paul  Bilentiarius,  in  dark  and  poetic  language,  describes  the  various  stones 
sod  marbles  that  were  employed  in  the  edifice  of  Bt.  Sophia  (P.  ii.  p.  129,  188,  Ao. 

Ac.1 :  1.  The  Carystian — pale,  with  iron  veins.  2.  The  Phrygian — of  two  Borts, 
botn  of  a  rosy  hue  :  the  one  with  a  white  shade,  the  other  purple,  with  silver  flowers. 

8.  The  Porphyry  of  Egypt — with  small  stars.  4.  The  green  marble  of  Laconia. 

6.  The  Carian — from  Mount  Iassis,  with  oblique  veins,  white  and  red.  6.  The 
Lydian—  pale,  with  a  red  flower.  7.  The  African, ior  Mauritanian — of  a  gold  or 
saffron  hue.  8.  The  Celtic — black  with  white  veins.  9.  The  Boephoric — white,  with 
blaok  edges.  Besides  the  Proconneeian,  which  formed  the  pavement ;  the  Thessalian, 
Molossian ,  Ac.  which  are  less  distinctly  painted. 
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by  the  ambitions  zeal  of  the  magistrates  of  Ephesus:  both  are 
admirable  by  their  size  and  beauty,  bat  every  order  of  archi¬ 
tecture  disclaims  their  fantastic  capitals.  A  variety  of  orna¬ 
ments  and  figures  was  curiously  expressed  in  mosaic ;  and  the 
images  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  of  saints,  and  of  angels,  which 
have  been  defaced  by  Turkish  fanaticism,  were  dangerously 
exposed  to  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks.  According  to  the 
sanctity  of  each  object,  the  precious  metals  were  distributed  in 
thin  leaves  or  in  solid  masses.  The  balustrade  of  the  choir, 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  ornaments  of  the  doors  and 
galleries,  were  of  gilt  bronze ;  the  spectator  was  dazzled  by  the 
glittering  aspect  of  the  cupola;  the  sanctuary  contained  forty 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver ;  and  the  holy  vases  and  vest¬ 
ments  of  the  altar  were  of  the  purest  gold,  enriched  with  in¬ 
estimable  gems.  Before  the  structure  of  the  church  had  risen 
two  cubits  above  the  ground,  forty-five  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  were  already  consumed;  and  the  whole  expense 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand :  each  reader 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  belief,  may  estimate  their  value 
either  in  gold  or  silver ;  but  the  sum  of  one  million  sterling  is 
the  result  of  the  lowest  computation.  A  magnificent  temple  is 
a  laudable  monument  of  national  taste  and  religion,  and  the 
enthusiast  who  entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  might  be 
tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  residence,  or  even  the 
workmanship,  of  the  Deity.  Yet  how  dull  is  the  artifice,  how 
insignificant  is  the  labour,  if  it  be  compared  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  upon  the  surface  of  the 
temple! 

So  minute  a  description  of  an  edifice  which  time  has  re¬ 
spected  may  attest  the  truth,  and  excuse  the  relation,  of  the 
innumerable  works,  both  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  which 
Justinian  constructed  on  a  smaller  scale  and  less  durable  foun¬ 
dations.10*  In  Constantinople  alone,  and  the  adjacent  suburbs, 
he  dedicated  twenty-five  churches  to  the  honour  of  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  and  the  saints :  most  of  these  churches  were  decorated 

The  six  books  of  the  Edifices  of  Procopius  are  thus  distributed :  the  first  la 
confined  to  Constantinople ;  the  second  includes  Mesopotamia  and  Syria ;  the  third, 
Armenia  and  the  Euxine  ;  the  fourth ,  Europe;  the  fifth,  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine; 
the  sixth ,  Egypt  and  Africa.  Italy  is  forgot  by  the  emperor  or  the  historian,  who 
published  this  work  of  adulation  before  the  date  (a.d.  555)  of  its  final  conquest. 
[It  was  not  published  before  a.d.  560.  Cp.  Appendix  1.] 
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with  marble  and  gold;  and  their  various  situation  was  skilfully 
chosen  in  a  populous  square  or  a  pleasant  grove,  on  the  margin 
of  the  sea-shore  or  on  some  lofty  eminence  which  overlooked 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  at  Constantinople  and  that  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus 
appear  to  have  been  framed  on  the  same  model:  their  domes 
aspired  to  imitate  the  cupolas  of  St.  Sophia ;  but  the  altar  was 
more  judiciously  placed  under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  at  the 
junction  of  four  stately  porticoes,  which  more  accurately  ex¬ 
pressed  the  figure  of  the  Greek  cross.  The  Virgin  of  Jerusalem 
might  exult  in  the  temple  erected  by  her  Imperial  votary  on 
a  most  ungrateful  spot,  which  afforded  neither  ground  nor 
materials  to  the  architect.  A  level  was  formed,  by  raising  part 
of  a  deep  valley  to  the  height  of  the  mountain.  The  stones  of 
a  neighbouring  quarry  were  hewn  into  regular  forms;  each 
block  was  fixed  on  a  peculiar  carriage  drawn  by  forty  of  the 
strongest  oxen ;  and  the  roads  were  widened  for  the  passage  of 
such  enormous  weights.  Lebanon  furnished  her  loftiest  cedars 
for  the  timbers  of  the  church ;  and  the  seasonable  discovery  of 
a  vein  of  red  marble  supplied  its  beautiful  columns,  two  of 
which,  the  supporters  of  the  exterior  portico,  were  esteemed 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  pious  munificence  of  the  emperor 
was  diffused  over  the  Holy  Land ;  and,  if  reason  should  condemn 
the  monasteries  of  both  sexes  which  were  built  or  restored  by 
Justinian,  yet  charity  must  applaud  the  wells  which  he  sunk, 
and  the  hospitals  which  he  founded,  for  the  relief  of  the  weary 
pilgrims.  The  schismatical  temper  of  Egypt  was  ill-entitled 
to  the  royal  bounty;  but  in  Syria  and  Africa  some  remedies 
were  applied  to  the  disasters  of  wars  and  earthquakes,  and  both 
Carthage  and  Antioch,  emerging  from  their  ruins,  might  revere 
the  name  of  their  gracious  benefactor.1"  Almost  every  saint 
in  the  calendar  acquired  the  honours  of  a  temple ;  almost  every 
city  of  the  empire  obtained  the  solid  advantages  of  bridges, 
hospitals,  and  aqueducts ;  but  the  severe  liberality  of  the  mon¬ 
arch  disdained  to  indulge  his  subjects  in  the  popular  luxury  of 
baths  and  theatres.  While  Justinian  laboured  for  the  public 
service,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  own  dignity  and  ease. 
The  Bysantine  palace,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  confla- 

,tT  Justinian  onoe  give  forty-five  centenaries  of  gold  (180,000L)  tor  the  repairs 
of  Antiooh  after  the  earthquake  (John  Malala,  torn.  ii.  p.  146-149  [p.  439  egg.])* 
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gration,  was  restored  with  new  magnifioence ;  and  some  notion 
may  be  conceived  of  the  whole  edifice  by  the  vestibule  or  hall, 
which,  from  the  doors  perhaps  or  the  roof,  was  snrnamed  choice, 
or  the  brazen.  The  dome  of  a  spacious  quadrangle  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  massy  pillars ;  the  pavement  and  walls  were  encrusted 
with  many-coloured  marbles — the  emerald  green  of  Laconia, 
the  fiery  red  and  the  white  Phrygian  stone  intersected  with 
veins  of  a  sea-green  hue :  the  mosaic  paintings  of  the  dome  and 
sides  represented  the  glories  of  the  African  and  Italian  triumphs. 
On  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Propontis,  at  a  small  distance  to  the 
east  of  Chalcedon,  the  costly  palace  and  gardens  of  Herseum 108 
were  prepared  for  the  summer  residence  of  Justinian,  and  more 
especially  of  Theodora.  The  poets  of  the  age  have  celebrated 
the  rare  alliance  of  nature  and  art,  the  harmony  of  the  nymphs 
of  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  waves;  yet  the  crowd  of 
attendants  who  followed  the  court  complained  of  their  incon¬ 
venient  lodgings,109  and  the  nymphs  were  too  often  alarmed  by 
the  famous  Porphyrio,  a  whale  of  ten  cubits  in  breadth  and 
thirty  in  length,  who  was  stranded  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sangarius,  after  he  had  infested  more  than  half  a  century  the 
seas  of  Constantinople.110 

Fortu-  The  fortifications  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  multiplied  by 
ot  Justinian ;  but  the  repetition  of  those  timid  and  fruitless  precau¬ 
tions  exposes  to  a  philosophic  eye  the  debility  of  the  empire.111 

im  For  the  Heraum,  the  palace  of  Theodora,  see  Gyllius  (de  Bosphoro  Thraoio, 
1.  iii.  o.  xi.)f  Aleman.  (Not.  ad  Aneodot.  p.  80,  81,  who  quotes  several  epigrams  of 
the  Anthology),  and  Ducange  (C.  P.  Christ.  1.  iv.  e.  18,  p.  175, 176).  [The  palaee  of 
Hieria.  See  Tldrpia  K»rernxyrirovwd\*mst  iii.  169,  rt  tt}t  'Itpilas  waAdrio,  p.  268,  ed. 
Preger  (op.  p.  270  t&  'It plov) ;  Theophanes,  A.  M.  6245  p.  427,  ed.  de  Boor.  The  text 
of  Procopius,  Anecd.  c.  15,  has  1*  ry  twiKa\ovp,4r<p  'H p(tp.  For  the  various  forms  of 
the  name,  as  well  as  for  the  identification  of  the  place,  see  Pargoire,  Hiiria,  in  the 
Izviestiia  russkago  arkheologioheskago  institute  v  Konstantinopolie,  iv.  2,  p.  9 
sqq.t  1899.  He  has  shown  convincingly  that  Gilles  was  right  (De  Bosporo  Thraoio, 
iii.  11)  in  identifying  Hieria  with  Phanaraki  (called  by  the  Turks  Fener-Bagohe) 
on  the  promontory  of  Kadikeui,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Chalcedon.  It  was  the 
'Hpala  ixpa  of  the  anoients.] 

109  Compare,  in  the  Edifices  (1.  i.  o.  11)  and  in  the  Anecdotes  (e.  8,  16),  the 
different  styles  of  adulation  and  malevolence :  siript  of  the  paint,  or  cleansed  from 
the  dirt,  the  object  appears  to  be  the  same. 

110  Procopius,  1.  viii.  [leg.  vii.]  29;  most  probably  a  stranger  and  wanderer, 
as  the  Mediterranean  does  not  breed  whales.  Baleens  quoque  in  nostra  maria  pene¬ 
trant  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  ix.  2).  Between  the  polar  circle  and  the  tropic,  the  oeta- 
oeous  animals  of  the  ocean  grow  to  the  length  of  50,  80,  or  100  feet  (Hist,  dee 
Voyages,  tom.  xv.  p.  289.  Pennant’s  British  Zoology,  vol.  iii.  p.  85). 

111  Montesquieu  observes  (tom.  iii.  p.  608,  Co nsi dirations  sur  la  Grandeur  et 
la  Dioadenoe  des  Domains,  o.  xx.)  that  Justinian’s  empire  was  like  Franoe  in  the 
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From  Belgrade  to  the  Euxine,  from  the  conflux  of  the  Save  to 
the  month  of  the  Danube,  a  chain  of  above  fourscore  fortified 
places  was  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  Single 
watch-towers  were  changed  into  spacious  citadels ;  vacant  walls, 
which  the  engineers  contracted  or  enlarged  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  were  filled  with  colonies  or  garrisons;  a 
strong  fortress  defended  the  ruins  of  Trajan’s  bridge,111  and 
several  military  stations  affected  to  spread  beyond  the  Danube 
the  pride  of  the  Roman  name.  But  that  name  was  divested  of 
its  terrors ;  the  Barbarians,  in  their  annual  inroads,  passed,  and 
contemptuously  repassed,  before  these  useless  bulwarks;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  instead  of  reposing  under  the 
shadow  of  the  general  defence,  were  compelled  to  guard,  with 
incessant  vigilance,  their  separate  habitations.  The  solitude  of 
ancient  cities  was  replenished ;  the  new  foundations  of  Justinian 
acquired,  perhaps  too  hastily,  the  epithets  of  impregnable  and 
populous ;  and  the  auspicious  place  of  his  own  nativity  attracted 
the  grateful  reverence  of  the  vainest  of  princes.  Under  the 
name  of  Justiniama  prima,  the  obscure  village  of  Tauresium 
became  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a  protect,  whose  jurisdic¬ 
tion  extended  over  seven  warlike  provinces  of  Ulyricnm ; 1U  and 
the  corrupt  appellation  of  Gtiustendil  still  indicates,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Sophia,  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  sanjak.114 

time  of  the  Norman  inroads — never  so  weak  as  when  every  village  was  fortified. 
[The  author  does  scant  justice  to  the  fortifications  of  Justinian's  time.  The  best 
study  on  the  admirable  **  Byzantine  system  of  defence  "  (with  plans)  will  be  found 
in  Diehl’s  L’Afrique  byzantine,  p.  188-225.] 

111  Procopius  affirms  (1.  iv.  o.  6)  that  the  Danube  was  stopped  by  the  ruins  of 
the  bridge.  Had  Apollodorus  the  arohiteot  left  a  description  of  his  own  work,  the 
fabulous  wonders  of  Dion  Cassius  (1.  lxviii.  p.  1129  [c.  18])  would  have  been  corrected 
by  the  genuine  picture.  Trajan’s  bridge  consisted  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  stone 
piles  with  wooden  arches ;  the  river  is  shallow,  the  ourrent  gentle,  and  the  whole 
interval  no  more  than  448  (Reimar  ad  Dion.,  from  Marsigli)  or  515  tout*  (d’Anville, 
Gdographie  Anoienne,  tom.  i.  p.  805). 

UJOf  the  two  Dacias,  MediUrranea  and  Ripentit,  Dardania,  Pnsvalitana,  the 
seoond  Mesia,  and  the  second  Macedonia  [and,  7th,  part  of  the  Second  Pannonia]. 
See  Justinian  (Novell,  xi.  [xix.  ed.  Zach.]),  who  speaks  of  his  castles  beyond  the 
Danube,  and  of  homines  semper  belliois  sudoribus  inherentes. 

114  See  d’Anville  (Mlmoiree  de  l’Acad4mie,  die.  tom.  xxxi.  p.  289,  290),  Byoaut 
(Present  state  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  p.  97,  316),  Marsigli  (Stato  Mill  tare  del 
Imperio  Ottoxnano,  p.  180).  The  Sanjak  of  Oiustendil  is  one  of  the  twenty  under 
the  beglerbeg  of  Bumelia,  and  his  district  maintains  48  satmj  and  588  UmarioU. 
[This  identification  is  due  to  a  false  etymology.  Kfistendil  corresponds  to  the 
ancient  Pantalia,  and  the  name  is  derived  from  a  medieval  despot,  Constantine  (of 
which  Kfistendil  is  the  Turkish  form).  Justiniana  Prima,  the  birthplace  of  Jus¬ 
tinian,  is  the  ancient  Scupi,  the  modern  Oskfip.  This  has  been  completely  de¬ 
monstrated  by  A.  J.  Evans,  Antiquarian  Researches  in  Illyrisum,  part  4,  p. 
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For  the  nee  of  the  emperor’s  countrymen,  a  cathedral,  a  palace, 
and  an  aqueduct  were  speedily  constructed;  the  public  and 
private  edifices  were  adapted  to  the  greatness  of  a  royal  city; 
and  the  strength  of  the  walls  resisted,  during  the  life-time  of 
Justinian,  the  unskilful  assaults  of  the  Huns  and  Sclavonians. 
Their  progress  was  sometimes  retarded,  and  their  hopes  of  rapine 
were  disappointed,  by  the  innumerable  castles,  which,  in  the 
provinces  of  Dacia,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace, 
appeared  to  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  Six  hundred 
of  these  forts  were  built  or  repaired  by  the  emperor;  but  it 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  far  greater  part  consisted 
only  of  a  stone  or  brick  tower,  in  the  midst  of  a  Bquare  or  cir¬ 
cular  area,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and 
afforded  in  a  moment  of  danger  some  protection  to  the  peasants 
and  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  villages.116  Yet  these  military 
works,  which  exhausted  the  public  treasure,  could  not  remove 
the  just  apprehensions  of  Justinian  and  his  European  subjects. 
The  warm  baths  of  Anchialus  in  Thrace  were  rendered  as  safe 
as  they  were  salutary ;  but  the  rich  pastures  of  Thessalanioa 
were  foraged  by  the  Scythian  cavalry;  the  delicious  vale  of 
Tempe,  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Danube,  was  continually 
alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war ; 116  and  no  unfortified  spot,  how¬ 
ever  distant  or  solitary,  could  securely  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
peace.  The  straits  of  Thermopylse,  which  seemed  to  protect, 
but  which  had  so  often  betrayed,  the  safety  of  Greece,  were 
diligently  strengthened  by  the  labours  of  Justinian.  From  the 

184  $qq.  Tanresium  and  Bederiane  (see  above,  p.  219)  are  probably  to  be  found  (as 
Yon  Hahn  suggested)  in  the  villages  of  Taor  and  Bader.  Evans  points  out 
(p.  82)  that  “  the  site  of  Soupi  lies  at  the  orossing-point  of  great  natural  routes 
across  the  western  part  of  the  Illyrian  Peninsula.  To  those  approaching  the  Aegean 
port  [Thessalooioa]  from  the  middle  Danube  it  occupied  a  position  almost  pre¬ 
cisely  analogous  to  that  held  by  Serdioa  on  the  military  road  to  Constantinople." 
It  is  on  the  river  Vardar  (Arina)  which  oonneots  it  with  Stobi  and  Thessalonica. 
"A  direct  line  of  Roman  way  through  the  pass  of  Kadanik  brought  Soupi  into 
peculiarly  intimate  relations  with  the  Dardanian  sister-town  of  Ulpiana.”  To 
Ulpiana  Justinian  gave  the  new  name  of  Justiniana  Seconds,  and  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  he  bnilt  a  city,  Justinopolis,  in  honour  of  his  uncle.  This  Dardanian  founda¬ 
tion  confirms  the  Dardanian  origin  of  Justinian's  family.  Compare  John  Malalas 
apod  Mommsen,  Hermes,  6, 889,  'I ovcriyov  4k  Btdwptayov  <ppovptov  w\r}<rtd(orros  Nafarp, 
where  the  “  proximity  to  Naissus  ”  cannot  be  pressed.] 

110  These  fortifications  may  be  compared  to  the  castles  in  Mingrelia  (Chardin, 
Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  i.  p.  60, 181) — a  natural  picture. 

11#  The  valley  of  Tempe  is  situate  along  the  river  Peneus,  between  the  hills  of 
Ossa  and  Olympus :  it  is  only  five  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  no  more  than 
120  feet  in  breadth.  Its  verdant  beauties  are  elegantly  described  by  Pliny  (HisA 
Natur.  L  iv.  15),  and  more  diffusely  by  JSlian  (Hist.  Var.  1.  Hi.  e.  1). 
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edge  of  the  sea-shore,  through  the  forests  and  valleys,  and  as 
far  as  the  summit  of  the  Thessalian  moon  tains,  a  strong  wall 
was  continued,  which  occupied  every  practicable  entrance. 
Instead  of  an  hasty  crowd  of  peasants,  a  garrison  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers  was  stationed  along  the  rampart ;  granaries  of  corn 
and  reservoirs  of  water  were  provided  for  their  use ;  and,  by  a 
precaution  that  inspired  the  cowardice  which  it  foresaw,  con¬ 
venient  fortresses  were  erected  for  their  retreat.  The  walls  of 
Corinth,  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  mouldering 
bulwarks  of  Athens  and  Platsea,  were  carefully  restored;  the 
Barbarians  were  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  successive  and 
painful  sieges;  and  the  naked  cities  of  Peloponnesus  were 
covered  by  the  fortifications  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  At  the 
extremity  of  Europe,  another  peninsula,  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus,  runs  three  days’  journey  into  the  sea,  to  form,  with 
the  adjacent  shores  of  Asia,  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont.  The 
intervals  between  eleven  populous  towns  were  filled  by  lofty 
woods,  fair  pastures,  and  arable  lands;  and  the  isthmus,  Of 
thirty-seven  stadia  or  furlongs,  had  been  fortified  by  a  Spartan 
general  nine  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of  Justinian.117 
In  an  age  of  freedom  and  valour,  the  slightest  rampart  may 
prevent  a  surprise;  and  Procopius  appears  insensible  of  the 
superiority  of  ancient  times,  while  he  praises  the  solid  construc¬ 
tion  and  double  parapet  of  a  wall  whose  long  arms  stretched 
on  either  side  into  the  sea,  but  whose  strength  was  deemed 
insufficient  to  guard  the  Chersonesus,  if  each  city,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Gallipoli  and  Sestus,  had  not  been  secured  by  their  peculiar 
fortifications.  The  long  wall,  as  it  was  emphatically  styled, 
was  a  work  as  disgraceful  in  the  object,  as  it  was  respectable 
in  the  execution.  The  riches  of  a  capital  diffuse  themselves 
over  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  territory  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  a  paradise  of  nature,  was  adorned  with  the  luxurious 
gardens  and  villas  of  the  senators  and  opulent  citizens.  But 
their  wealth  served  only  to  attract  the  bold  and  rapacious  Bar¬ 
barians;  the  noblest  of  the  Romans,  in  the  bosom  of  peaceful 
indolence,  were  led  away  into  Scythian  captivity,  and  their 
sovereign  might  view  from  his  palace  the  hostile  flames  which 

117  Xenophon,  Hellenic.  L  iii.  e.  2.  After  a  long  and  tedions  conversation  with 
the  Byiantine  deolaimers,  how  refreshing  is  the  truth,  the  simplicity,  the  elegance 
of  an  Attic  writer  1 
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were  insolently  spread  to  the  gates  of  the  Imperial  city.  At 
the  distance  only  of  forty  miles  Anastasias  was  constrained  to 
establish  a  last  frontier ;  his  long  wall,  of  sixty  miles  from  the 
Propontis  to  the  Enxine,  proclaimed  the  impotence  of  his  arms ; 
and,  as  the  danger  became  more  imminent,  new  fortifications 
were  added  by  the  indefatigable  prudence  of  Justinian.11' 
s>enrifrof  Asia  Minor,  after  the  submission  of  the  Isaurians,119  re- 
th«  pod-  mained  without  enemies  and  without  fortifications.  Those 
Smotu  bold  savages,  who  had  disdained  to  be  the  subjects  of  Gallienus, 
persisted  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  a  life  of  independence 
and  rapine.  The  most  successful  princes  respected  the  strength 
of  the  mountains  and  the  despair  of  the  natives;  their  fierce 
spirit  was  sometimes  soothed  with  gifts,  and  sometimes  restrained 
by  terror;  and  a  military  count,  with  three  legions,  fixed  his 
permanent  and  ignominious  station  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman 
provinces.190  But  no  sooner  was  the  vigilance  of  power  relaxed 
or  diverted,  than  the  light-armed  squadrons  descended  from  the 
hills  and  invaded  the  peaceful  plenty  of  Asia.  Although  the 
Isaurians  were  not  remarkable  for  stature  or  bravery,  want 
rendered  them  bold,  and  experience  made  them  skilful,  in  the 
exercise  of  predatory  war.  They  advanced  with  secrecy  and 
speed  to  the  attack  of  villages  and  defenceless  towns ;  their  fly¬ 
ing  parties  have  sometimes  touched  the  Hellespont,  the  Euxine, 
and  the  gates  of  Tarsus,  Antioch,  or  Damascus;191  and  the 
spoil  was  lodged  in  their  inaccessible  mountains,  before  the 
Roman  troops  had  received  their  orders,  or  the  distant  provinoe 
had  computed  its  loss.  The  guilt  of  rebellion  and  robbery 
excluded  them  from  the  rights  of  national  enemies;  and  the 
magistrates  were  instructed  by  an  edict,  that  the  trial  or  punish¬ 
ment  of  an  Isaurian,  even  on  the  festival  of  Easter,  was  a 
meritorious  act  of  justice  and  piety.199  If  the  captives  were 

118  See  the  long  wall  in  Evagrias  (1.  It.  e.  88).  This  whole  article  is  drawn 
from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Edifices,  except  Anohialus  (1.  iii.  c.  7). 

119  Turn  back  to  vol.  i.  p.  302.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  I  have  sometimes 
mentioned,  and  much  oftener  slighted,  the  hasty  inroads  of  the  Isaurians,  which 
were  not  attended  with  any  oonsequenoes. 

190  Trebellius  Pollio  in  Hist.  August,  p.  107  [xxiv.  c.  261,  who  lived  under 
Diocletian,  or  Constantine.  See  likewise  Panoirolus  ad  Notit.  Imp.  Orient,  o.  115, 
141.  See  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  35,  leg.  87,  with  a  oopious  collective  Annotation 
of  Godefroy,  tom.  iii.  p.  256,  257. 

191  See  the  full  and  wide  extent  of  their  inroads  in  Philostorgius  (Hist.  Ecoles. 
1.  xi.  c.  8),  with  Godefroy’s  learned  Dissertations. 

199  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  ix.  tit.  12,  leg.  10.  The  punishments  are  Bevere— a  fine  of 
an  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  degradation,  and  even  death.  The  public  peaoe  might 
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condemned  to  domestic  slavery,  they  maintained,  with  their 
sword  or  dagger,  the  private  quarrel  of  their  masters ;  and  it 
was  found  expedient  for  the  public  tranquillity  to  prohibit  the 
service  of  such  dangerous  retainers.  When  their  countryman 
TarcalisssBUB  or  Zeno  ascended  the  throne,  he  invited  a  faithful 
and  formidable  band  of  Isaurians,  who  insulted  the  court  and 
city,  and  were  rewarded  by  an  annual  tribute  of  five  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.  But  the  hopes  of  fortune  depopulated  the 
mountains,  luxury  enervated  the  hardiness  of  their  minds  and 
bodies,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  mixed  with  mankind,  they 
became  less  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  poor  and  solitary 
freedom.  After  the  death  of  Zeno,  his  successor  Anastasius 
suppressed  their  pensions,  exposed  their  persons  to  the  revenge 
of  the  people,  banished  them  from  Constantinople,  and  prepared 
to  sustain  a  war,  which  left  only  the  alternative  of  victory  or 
servitude.  A  brother  of  the  last  emperor  usurped  the  title  of 
Augustus,  his  cause  was  powerfully  supported  by  the  arms,  the 
treasures,  and  the  magazines,  collected  by  Zeno ;  and  the  native 
Isaurians  must  have  formed  the  smallest  portion  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Barbarians  under  his  standard,  which  was 
sanctified,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  presence  of  a  fighting  bishop. 

Their  disorderly  numbers  were  vanquished  in  the  plains  of  (b»m«  at 
Phrygia  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Goths ;  but  a  war  a.d.’Sii™' 
of  six  years  almost  exhausted  the  courage  of  the  emperor.19 
The  Isaurians  retired  to  their  mountains ;  their  fortresses  were  *.». 
successively  besieged  and  ruined ;  their  communication  with  the 
sea  was  intercepted ;  the  bravest  of  their  leaders  died  in  arms ; 
the  surviving  chiefs,  before  their  execution,  were  dragged  in 
chains  through  the  hippodrome ;  a  colony  of  their  youth  was 
transplanted  into  Thrace,  and  the  remnant  of  the  people  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Roman  government.  Yet  some  generations 
elapsed  before  their  minds  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  slavery. 

afford  a  pretence,  but  Zeno  was  desirous  of  monopolising  the  valour  and  service  of 
the  Isaurians. 

,M  The  Isaurian  war  and  the  triumph  of  Anastasius  are  briefly  and  darkly  re¬ 
presented  by  John  Malala  (tom.  ii.  p.  106,  107  [and  some  of  the  Escurial  frags,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mommsen,  Hermes,  vi.  p.  871]),  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  c.  85  [whose  account  is 
taken  from  Eustathius  of  Epiphania]),  Theophanes  (p.  118-120),  and  the  Chronicle 
of  Maroellinus.  [Also:  Joeua  Stylites  (who  is  however  mainly  valuable  for  the 
Isaurians  under  Zeno) ;  John  of  Antioch,  frags,  ap.  Mailer,  vols.  iv.  and  v. ;  Theo¬ 
doras  Lector.  The  notioes  of  Theophanes  are  derived  from  Malalas.  The  best  and 
fullest  aooonnt  of  the  Isaurian  episode  under  Leo,  Zeno,  and  Anastasius,  is  given  by 
R.  W.  Brooks,  In  English  Historical  Review,  1898,  p.  909  egg.] 
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The  populous  villages  of  Mount  Taurus  were  filled  with  horsemen 
and  archers ;  they  resisted  the  imposition  of  tributes,  but  they 
recruited  the  armies  of  Justinian ;  and  his  civil  magistrates,  the 
proconsul  of  Cappadocia,  the  count  of  Isauria,  and  the  protore 
of  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  were  invested  with  military  power  to 
restrain  the  licentious  practice  of  rapes  and  assassinations.131 
Mtiona  of  ^  we  ex*en^  our  view  from  the  tropic  to  the  mouth  of  the 
theempjre Tanais,  we  may  observe,  on  one  hand,  the  precautions  of  Justin- 
Knritoo  to  ian  to  curb  the  savages  of  Ethiopia,136  and,  on  the  other,  the 
frontier  long  walls  which  he  constructed  in  Crimea  for  the  protection  of 
his  friendly  Goths,  a  colony  of  three  thousand  shepherds  and 
warriors.1*  From  that  peninsula  to  Trebizond,  the  eastern 
curve  of  the  Enxine  was  secured  by  forts,  by  alliance,  or  by 
religion ;  and  the  possession  of  Lcurica,  the  Colchos  of  ancient, 
the  Mingrelia  of  modern,  geography,  soon  became  the  object  of 
an  important  war.  Trebizond,  in  after-times  the  seat  of  a 
romantic  empire,  was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Justinian  tor 
a  church,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  castle,  whose  ditches  are  hewn 
in  the  solid  rock.  From  that  maritime  city,  a  frontier-line  of 
five  hundred  miles  may  be  drawn  to  the  fortress  of  Circesium, 
the  last  Roman  station  on  the  Euphrates.137  Above  Trebizond 
immediately,  and  five  days’  journey  to  the  south,  the  country 
rises  into  dark  forests  and  craggy  mountains,  as  savage  though 
not  so  lofty  as  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  In  this  rigorous 
climate,138  where  the  snows  seldom  melt,  the  fruits  are  tardy 

1,4  Fortes  ea  regio  (says  Justinian)  Tiros  habet,  nee  in  olio  differt  ab  IsauriA, 
though  Prooopius  (Persic.  1.  i.  o.  18)  marks  an  essential  difference  between  their  mili¬ 
tary  character ;  yet  in  former  times  the  Lyoaonians  and  Pisidians  had  defended  their 
liberty  against  the  great  king  (Xenophon,  Anabasis,  1.  Ui.  o.  2).  Justinian  intro¬ 
duces  some  false  and  ridiculous  erudition  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Pisidians,  and 
of  Lycaon,  who,  after  visiting  Borne  (long  before  d&neas),  gave  a  name  and  people  to 
Lyoaonia  (Novell.  24,  25,  27,  80,  [28,  24,  26,  44,  ed.  Zacharia]). 

115  See  Prooopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19.  The  altar  of  national  ooncord,  of  annual 
sacrifice  and  oaths,  which  Diocletian  had  erected  in  the  isle  of  Elephantine,  was 
demolished  by  Justinian  with  less  policy  than  zeal. 

124  Prooopius  de  Aedifioiis,  1.  iii.  c.  7.  Hist.  1.  viii.  o.  8,  4.  These  unambitious 
Goths  had  refused  to  follow  the  standard  of  Theodorio.  As  late  as  the  xvth  and 
xvith  century,  the  name  and  nation  might  be  discovered  between  Caffs  and  the 
straits  of  Azov  (d’Anville,  M&noires  de  l’Aoad6mie,  tom.  zzx.  p.  240).  They  well 
deserved  the  curiosity  of  Busbequius  (p.  821-826),  but  seem  to  have  vanished  in  the 
more  recent  account  of  the  Missions  du  Levant  (tom.  i.),  Tott,  Peyssonel,  Ac. 

127  For  the  geography  and  architecture  of  this  Armenian  border,  see  the  Persian 
Wan  and  Edifioes  (1.  ii.  o.  4-7  ;  1.  iii.  o.  2-7)  of  Prooopius. 

118  The  country  is  described  by  Toumefort  (Voyage  au  Levant,  tom.  iii.  lettare 
xvii.  xviii.).  That  skilful  botanist  soon  discovered  the  plant  that  infects  the  honey 
(Plin.  xxi  44,  45) ;  he  observes  that  the  soldien  of  Lucullua  might  indeed  be 
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and  tasteless,  even  honey  is  poisonous;  the  most  industrious 
tillage  would  be  confined  to  some  pleasant  valleys;  and  the 
pastoral  tribes  obtained  a  scanty  sustenance  from  the  flesh  and 
milk  of  their  cattle.  The  Ghalybians m  derived  their  name 
and  temper  from  the  iron  quality  of  the  soil;  and,  since  the 
days  of  Cyrus,  they  might  produce,  under  the  various  appella¬ 
tions  of  Chaldasans  and  Zanians,  an  uninterrupted  prescription  (Tunii 
of  war  and  rapine.  Under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  God  and  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  seven  for¬ 
tresses  were  built  in  the  most  accessible  passes,  to  exclude  the 
ambition  of  the  Persian  monarch.110  The  principal  source  of 
the  Euphrates  descends  from  the  Chalybian  mountains,  and 
seems  to  flow  towards  the  west  and  the  Euxine ;  bending  to 
the  south-west,  the  river  passes  under  the  walls  of  Satala  and 
Melitene  (which  were  restored  by  Justinian  as  the  bulwarks  of 
the  lesser  Armenia),  and  gradually  approaches  the  Mediterranean 
sea ;  till  at  length,  repelled  by  Mount  Taurus,101  the  Euphrates 
inclines  his  long  and  flexible  course  to  the  south-east  and  the 
gulf  of  Persia.  Among  the  Roman  cities  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
we  distinguish  two  recent  foundations,  which  were  named  from 
Theodosius  and  the  relics  of  the  Martyrs;  and  two  capitals, 
Amida  and  Edessa,  which  are  celebrated  in  the  history  of  every 
age.  Their  strength  was  proportioned  by  Justinian  to  the 
danger  of  their  situation.  A  ditch  and  palisade  might  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  resist  the  artless  force  of  the  cavalry  of  Scythia ;  but 
more  elaborate  works  were  required  to  sustain  a  regular  siege 
against  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the  great  king.  His  skilful 

astonished  at  the  oold,  since,  even  in  the  plain  of  Erzerum,  snow  sometimes  falls 
in  Jnne  and  the  harvest  is  seldom  finished  before  September.  The  hills  of  Armenia 
axe  below  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude ;  bat  in  the  mountainous  country  which  I 
inhabit,  it  is  well  known  that  an  asoent  of  some  hours  carries  the  traveller  from  the 
climate  of  Languedoc  to  that  of  Norway,  and  a  general  theory  has  been  introduced 
that  under  the  line  an  elevation  of  2400  taises  is  equivalent  to  the  oold  of  the  polar 
circle  (Remond,  Observations  sur  les  Voyages  de  Coze  dans  la  Suisse,  tom.  ii. 

P-  104K 

^The  identity  or  proximity  of  the  Chalybians,  or  Chaldeans,  may  be  investi¬ 
gated  in  Strabo  (1.  xii.  p.  825, 826  [o.  8,  §  19  sqg.]),  Cellarius  (Geograph.  Antiq.  tom. 

U.  p.  202-204),  and  Fr6ret  (M4m.  de  l’Acadtaiie,  tom.  iv.  p.  594).  Xenophon  sup¬ 
poses,  in  his  romance  (Cyropad.  1.  iii.  [o.  8]),  the  same  Barbarians  against  whom  he 
had  fought  in  his  retreat  (Anabasis,  1.  iv.  [o.  2]1. 

110  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  o.  15.  De  jEdifio.  1.  iii.  c.  6. 

1,1  Ni  Taurus  obstet  in  nostra  maria  venturus  fPomponius  Mela,  iii.  8).  Pliny, 
a  poet  as  well  as  a  naturalist  (v.  20),  personifies  tne  river  and  mountain,  and  de¬ 
scribes  their  oombat.  See  the  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the  excellent 
treatise  of  d’Anville. 

▼ol.  rv.— -18 
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engineers  understood  the  methods  of  conducting  deep  mines, 
and  of  raising  platforms  to  the  level  of  the  rampart ;  he  shook 
the  strongest  battlements  with  his  military  engines,  and  some¬ 
times  advanced  to  the  assault  with  a  line  of  moveable  turrets  on 
the  backs  of  elephants.  In  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  the 
disadvantage  of  space,  perhaps  of  position,  was  compensated  by 
the  zeal  of  the  people,  who  seconded  the  garrison  in  the  defenoe 
of  their  country  and  religion ;  and  the  fabulous  promise  of  the 
Son  of  God,  that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken,  filled  the  citizens 
with  valiant  confidence,  and  chilled  the  besiegers  with  doubt 
and  dismay.132  The  subordinate  towns  of  Armenia  and  Meso¬ 
potamia  were  diligently  strengthened,  and  the  posts  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  any  command  of  ground  or  water  were  occupied 
by  numerous  forts,  substantially  built  of  stone,  or  more  hastily 
erected  with  the  obvious  materials  of  earth  and  brick.  The 
eye  of  Justinian  investigated  every  spot;  and  his  cruel  pre¬ 
cautions  might  attract  the  war  into  some  lonely  vale,  whose 
peaceful  natives,  connected  by  trade  and  marriage,  were  ignor¬ 
ant  of  national  discord  and  the  quarrels  of  princes.  Westward 
of  the  Euphrates,  a  sandy  desert  extends  above  six  hundred 
miles  to  the  Bed  Sea.  Nature  had  interposed  a  vacant  solitude 
between  the  ambition  of  two  rival  empires;  the  Arabians,  till 
Mahomet  arose,  were  formidable  only  as  robbers;  and,  in  the 
proud  security  of  peace,  the  fortifications  of  Syria  were  neglected 
on  the  most  vulnerable  side. 

But  the  national  enmity,  at  least  the  effects  of  that  enmity, 
had  been  suspended  by  a  truce,  which  continued  above  four¬ 
score  years.  An  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Zeno  ac¬ 
companied  the  rash  and  unfortunate  Perozes,  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Nepthalites  or  white  Huns,  whose  conquests  had 
been  stretched  from  the  Caspian  to  the  heart  of  India,  whose 
throne  was  enriched  with  emeralds,133  and  whose  cavalry 

139  Prooopiua  (Persio.  1.  ii.  o.  13)  tolls  the  story  with  a  tone  half  soeptioal,  half 
superstitious,  of  Herodotus.  The  promise  was  not  in  the  primitive  lie  of  Eoseblns, 
bnt  dates  at  least  from  the  year  400 ;  and  a  third  lie,  the  Veronica,  was  soon  raised 
on  the  two  former  (Evagrius,  1.  iv.  o.  37).  As  Edessa  hat  been  taken,  Tillemont 
mutt  disclaim  the  promise  (M4m.  Eoolds.  tom.  i.  p.  863,  888,  617). 

»>  They  were  purchased  from  the  merchants  of  Adulis  who  traded  to  India 
(Cosmas,  Topograph.  Christ.  1.  xi.  p.  839)  ;  yet,  in  the  estimate  of  precious  stones, 
the  Soythian  emerald  was  the  first,  the  Baotrian  the  second,  the  ^Ethiopian  only 
the  third  (Hill’s  Theophrastus,  p.  61,  Sto.  93).  The  production,  mines,  &o.  of 
emeralds,  are  involved  in  darkness ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  possess  any  of 
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was  supported  by  a  line  of  two  thousand  elephants.13*  The 
Persians  were  twice  circumvented,  in  a  situation  which 
made  valour  useless  and  flight  impossible;  and  the  double 
victory  of  the  Huns  was  achieved  by  military  stratagem. 

They  dismissed  their  royal  captive  after  he  had  submitted  to 
adore  the  majesty  of  a  Barbarian;  and  the  humiliation  was 
poorly  evaded  by  the  casuistical  subtilty  of  the  Magi,  who  in¬ 
structed  Perozes  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  rising  sun.  The 
indignant  successor  of  Cyrus  forgot  his  danger  and  his 
gratitude;  he  renewed  the  attack  with  headstrong  fury,  and 
lost  both  his  army  and  his  life.133  The  death  of  Perozes  aban-  u.D.  4sn 
doned  Persia  to  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  and  twelve 
years  of  confusion  elapsed  before  his  son  Cabades  or  Eobad 
could  embrace  any  designs  of  ambition  or  revenge.  The  un-  The 
kind  parsimony  of  Anastasius  was  the  motive  or  pretence  of  a  w.  a.d. 

^  ^  609*606 

Roman  war ; 133  the  Huns  and  Arabs  marched  under  the  Persian 
standard;  and  the  fortifications  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia 
were  at  that  time  in  a  ruinous  or  imperfect  condition.  The 
emperor  returned  his  thanks  to  the  governor  and  people 
of  Martyropolis  for  the  prompt  surrender  of  a  city  which 

the  twelve  Borts  known  to  the  ancients  (Goguet,  Origine  dee  Loix,  Ac.  part  ii.  L  ii. 
o.  2,  art.  8).  In  this  war  the  Hans  got,  or  at  least  Perozes  lost,  the  finest  pearl  in 
the  world,  of  which  Procopius  relates  a  ridiculous  fable. 

114  The  Indo -Scythe  continued  to  reign  from  the  time  of  Augustus  (Dionys. 

Perieget.  1088,  with  the  Commentary  of  Eustathius,  in  Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor, 
tom.  iv.)  to  that  of  the  elder  Justin  (Cosmos,  Topograph.  Christ.  L  xi.  p.  888,  8891. 

On  their  origin  and  conquests,  see  d’Anville  (snr  I’lnde,  p.  18,  45,  Ac.  69,  85,  89). 

In  the  seoond  century  they  were  masters  of  Larioe  or  Guzerat. 

1M  See  the  fate  of  Phirouz  or  Perozes,  and  its  oonsequenoee,  in  Procopius 

fPersio.  1.  i.  o.  8-6),  who  may  be  compared  with  the  fragments  of  Oriental  history 
d'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  851,  and  Texeria,  History  of  Persia,  translated  or 
abridged  by  Stevens,  1.  i.  o.  82,  p.  132-188).  The  chronology  is  ably  ascertained  by 
Asseman  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  iii.  p.  896-427).  [The  death  of  Perozes  occurred 
soon  after  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  Jan.  14,  484.  His  successor  Bal&sh  reigned 
to  488;  and  Co  bad’ a  first  year  was  counted  from  July  22,  488.  See  Ndldeke, 
Geschichte  der  Perser,  Ac.  p.  425-7.] 

**•  The  Persian  war,  under  the  reigns  of  Anastasius  and  Justin,  may  be  collected 
from  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  i.  o.  7,  8,  9),  Theophanes  (in  Chronograph,  p.  124-127), 

Evagrins  (1.  iii.  o.  87),  Marcellinus  (in  Chron.  p.  471,  and  Josua  Stylites  apud 
Asseman.  (tom.  i.  p.  272-281).  [Josua  Stylites  fed.  Wrignt,  see  Appendix  1)  describes, 
with  considerable  detail,  the  two  sieges  of  Amida,  (1)  by  the  Persians  (Oct.  502-Jan. 

508),  and  (2)  by  the  Romans,  under  14  Patrioius  ”  and  Hypatius  (508),  and  the  siege 
of  Edessa  (504-5).  He  relates  a  defeat  sustained  by  PatriciuB  at  OpadnA  ( =  al-Fudain, 
aec.  to  Ndldeke,  on  the  river  Chaboras)  in  a.d.  503 ;  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  Cobad  to  take  Constantina.  The  Continue  tor  of  Zaohariah  of  Mytilene  gives  an 
aooount  of  the  war  and  also  describes  at  length  the  first  siege  of  Amida.  The  account 
in  Evagrins  is  taken  from  Eustathius  of  Epiphania.  On  the  character  of  Cobad,  op. 

Ndldeke  (Geschichte  der  Perser,  Ac.  p.  148),  who  concludes  that  he  was  energetio 
and  able.] 
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could  not  be  successfully  defended,  and  the  conflagration  of 
Theodosiopolis  might  justify  the  conduct  of  their  prudent 
neighbours.  Amida  sustained  a  long  and  destructive  siege:  at 
the  end  of  three  months  the  loss  of  fifty  thousand  of  the  soldiers 
of  Cabades  was  not  balanced  by  any  prospect  of  success,  and 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  Magi  deduced  a  flattering  prediction 
from  the  indecency  of  the  women  on  the  ramparts,  who  had 
revealed  their  most  secret  charms  to  the  eyes  of  the  assailants. 
At  length,  in  a  silent  night,  they  ascended  the  most  accessible 
tower,  which  was  guarded  only  by  some  monks,  oppressed, 
after  the  duties  of  a  festival,  with  sleep  and  wine.  Scaling- 
ladders  were  applied  at  the  dawn  of  day;  the  presence  of 
Cabades,  his  stern  command,  and  his  drawn  sword,  compelled 
the  Persians  to  vanquish ;  and,  before  it  was  sheathed,  four¬ 
score  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  expiated  the  blood  of  their 
companions.  After  the  siege  of  Amida,  the  war  continued  three 
years,  and  the  unhappy  frontier  tasted  the  full  measure  of  its 
calamities.  The  gold  of  Anastasius  was  offered  too  late ;  the 
number  of  his  troops  was  defeated  by  the  number  of  their 
generals;  the  country  was  stripped  of  its  inhabitants;  and 
both  the  living  and  the  dead  were  abandoned  to  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  desert.  The  resistance  of  Edessa,  and  the  deficiency  of 
spoil,  inclined  the  mind  of  Cabades  to  peace ;  he  sold  his  con¬ 
quests  for  an  exorbitant  price ;  and  the  same  line,  though 
marked  with  slaughter  and  devastation,  still  separated  the  two 
empires.  To  avert  the  repetition  of  the  same  evils,  Anastasius 
resolved  to  form  a  new  colony,  so  strong  that  it  should  defy  the 
power  of  the  Persian,  so  far  advanced  towards  Assyria  that  its 
stationary  troops  might  defend  the  province  by  the  menace  or 
operation  of  offensive  war.  For  this  purpose,  the  town  of 
Dara,137  fourteen  miles  from  Nisibis,  and  four  days’  journey 
from  the  Tigris,  was  peopled  and  adorned ;  the  hasty  works  of 
Anastasius  were  improved  by  the  perseverance  of  Justinian ; 
and,  without  insisting  on  places  less  important,  the  fortifications 
of  Dara  may  represent  the  military  architecture  of  the  age. 
The  city  was  surrounded  with  two  walls,  and  the  interval  be- 

117  The  description  of  Dara  is  amply  and  correctly  given  by  Procopius  (Persic. 
L  i.  o.  10 ;  1.  ii.  o.  13.  De  iEdific.  1.  ii.  o.  1,  3,  8  ;  1.  iii.  o.  5).  See  the  situation  in 
d’Anville  (l’Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  58,  54,  55),  though  he  seems  to  double  the 
interval  between  Dara  and  Nisibis.  [For  the  founding  of  Dara  see  Zaohariah  of 
Mytilene,  vii.  6,  transL  of  Hamilton  and  Brooks,  p.  165-7.] 
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tween  them,  of  fifty  paces,  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  cattle  of 
the  besieged.  The  inner  wall  was  a  monument  of  strength 
and  beauty :  it  measured  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
height  of  the  towers  was  one  hundred  feet ;  the  loop-holes,  from 
whence  an  enemy  might  be  annoyed  with  missile  weapons, 
were  small,  but  numerous ;  the  soldiers  were  planted  along  the 
rampart,  under  the  shelter  of  double  galleries;  and  a  third 
platform,  spacious  and  secure,  was  raised  on  the  summit  of  the 
towers.  The  exterior  wall  appears  to  have  been  less  lofty,  but 
more  solid ;  and  each  tower  was  protected  by  a  quadrangular 
bulwark.  A  hard  rocky  soil  resisted  the  tools  of  the  miners, 
and  on  the  south-east,  where  the  ground  was  more  tractable, 
their  approach  waB  retarded  by  a  new  work,  which  advanced  in 
the  shape  of  an  half-moon.  The  double  and  treble  ditches  were 
filled  with  a  stream  of  water ;  and  in  the  management  of  the 
river  the  most  skilful  labour  was  employed  to  supply  the  in¬ 
habitants,  to  distress  the  besiegers,  and  to  prevent  the  mischiefs 
of  a  natural  or  artificial  inundation.  Dara  continued  more 
than  sixty  years  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  its  founders,  and  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  jealousy  of  the  Persians,  who  incessantly  complained 
that  this  impregnable  fortress  had  been  constructed  in  manifest 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  empires. 

Between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  the  countries  of  The 
ColchoB,  Iberia,  and  Albania  are  intersected  in  every  direction  ib^^T or 
by  the  branches  of  Mount  Caucasus ;  and  the  two  principal  ***** 
gates  or  passes  from  north  to  south  have  been  frequently  con¬ 
founded  in  the  geography  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns. 

The  name  of  Caspian  or  Albanian  gates  is  properly  applied  to 
Derbend,1*8  which  occupies  a  short  declivity  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea;  the  city,  if  we  give  credit  to  local 
tradition,  had  been  founded  by  the  Greeks ;  and  this  dangerous 
entrance  was  fortified  by  the  kings  of  Persia  with  a  mole,  double 
walls,  and  doors  of  iron.  The  Iberian  gates  ’**  are  formed  by  a 

,M  For  the  city  and  pass  of  Derbend,  see  d’Herbelot  (Bib)iot.  Orient,  p.  157, 

991,  807),  Petit  do  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Gengisoan,  1.  iv.  o.  9),  Histoirc  G4n£alogique 
dee  Tatars  (tom.  i.  p.  120),  Olearins  (Voyage  en  Perse,  p.  1089*1041),  and  Corneille 
le  Bruyn  (Voyages,  tom.  i.  p.  146,  147) :  his  view  may  be  compared  with  the  plan  of 
Olearins,  who  judges  the  wall  to  be  of  shells  and  gravel  hardened  by  time.  [Of. 

Bitter,  Erdkunde,  p.  261.] 

Procopius,  though  with  some  confusion,  always  denominates  them  Caspian 
{Persic.  1.  i,  c.  10).  The  pass  is  now  styled  Tatartopa,  the  Tartar-gates  (d’Anville, 

(Wo graphic  Anoienne,  tom.  ii.  p.  119, 190).  [In  B.  G.  iv.  8,  Procopius  distinguishes 
the  pass  of  T (pip  (Armen.  Cor)  from  the  “  Caspian  Gates  ".] 
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narrow  passage  of  six  miles  in  Mount  Caucasus,  which  opens 
from  the  northern  side  of  Iberia  or  Georgia  into  the  plain  that 
reaches  to  the  Tanais  and  the  Volga.  A  fortress,  designed  by 
Alexander,  perhaps,  or  one  of  his  successors,  to  command  that 
important  pass,  had  descended  by  right  of  conquest  or  inheri¬ 
tance  to  a  prince  of  the  Huns,  who  offered  it  for  a  moderate 
price  to  the  emperor ;  bat,  while  Anastasias  paused,  while  he 
timorously  computed  the  cost  and  the  distance,  a  more  vigilant 
rival  interposed,  and  Cabades  forcibly  occupied  the  straits  of 
Caucasus.  The  Albanian  and  Iberian  gates  excluded  the  horse¬ 
men  of  Scythia  from  the  shortest  and  most  practicable  roads, 
and  the  whole  front  of  the  mountains  was  covered  by  the  ram¬ 
part  of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  long  wall  which  has  excited  the 
curiosity  of  an  Arabian  caliph1*0  and  a  Russian  conqueror.1*1 
According  to  a  recent  description,  huge  stones  seven  feet  thick, 
twenty-one  feet  in  length  or  height,  are  artificially  joined  with¬ 
out  iron  or  cement,  to  compose  a  wall  which  runs  above  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  Derbend,  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  valleys  of  Daghestan  and  Georgia.  Without  a 
vision,  such  a  work  might  be  undertaken  by  the  policy  of 
Cabades ;  without  a  miracle,  it  might  be  accomplished  by  his 
son,  so  formidable  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Chosroes, 
so  dear  to  the  Orientals  under  the  appellation  of  Nushirwan. 
The  Persian  monarch  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  both  of  peace 
and  war;  but  he  stipulated,  in  every  treaty,  that  Justinian 
should  contribute  to  the  expense  of  a  common  barrier,  which 
equally  protected  the  two  empires  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Scythians.14* 

VII.  Justinian  suppressed  the  schools  of  Athens  and  the 
consulship  of  Rome,  which  had  given  so  many  sages  and  heroes 
to  mankind.  Both  these  institutions  had  long  since  degenerated 
from  their  primitive  glory;  yet  some  reproach  may  be  justly 

u*  The  imaginary  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  was  seriously  explored 
and  believed  by  a  caliph  of  the  ixth  century,  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  gates 
of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  a  vague  report  of  the  wall  of  China  (Geograph.  Kubiensis, 
p.  267-370.  Memoires  de  1*  Academic,  tom.  xxxi.  p.  210-219). 

141  See  a  learned  dissertation  of  Baier,  de  m»ro  Caucaseo,  in  Comment.  Aoad. 
PetropoL  ann.  1726,  tom.  i.  p.  423-463  ;  bat  it  is  destitute  of  a  map  or  plan.  When 
the  czar  Peter  I.  became  master  of  Derbend  in  the  year  723,  the  measure  of  the 
wall  was  found  to  be  3283  Russian  oryykr,  or  fathom,  each  of  seven  feet  English ; 
in  the  whole  somewhat  more  than  four  miles  in  length. 

14>See  the  fortifications  and  treaties  of  Chosroes  or  Nushirwan,  in  Procopius 
(Persic.  1.  i.  c.  16,  23 ;  L  ii.)  and  d’Herbelot  (p.  683). 
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inflicted  on  the  avarice  and  jealousy  of  a  prince  by  whose  hands 
such  venerable  rains  were  destroyed. 

Athens,  after  her  Persian  triumphs,  adopted  the  philosophy  The 
of  Ionia  and  the  rhetoric  of  Sicily;  and  these  studies  became  Athens 
the  patrimony  of  a  city  whose  inhabitants,  about  thirty  thousand 
males,  condensed,  within  the  period  of  a  single  life,  the  genius 
of  ages  and  millions.  Our  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature 
is  exalted  by  the  simple  recollection  that  Isocrates143  was  the 
companion  of  Plato  and  Xenophon;  that  he  assisted,  perhaps 
with  the  historian  Thucydides,  at  the  first  representations  of 
the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles  and  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides ;  and 
that  his  pupils  ASschines  and  Demosthenes  contended  for  the 
crown  of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle,  the  master  of 
Theophrastus,  who  taught  at  Athens  with  the  founders  of  the 
Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects.114  The  ingenuous  youth  of  Attica 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  their  domestic  education,  which  was 
communicated  without  envy  to  the  rival  cities.  Two  thousand 
disciples  heard  the  lessons  of  Theophrastus;115  the  schools  of 
rhetoric  must  have  been  still  more  populous  than  those  of  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  and  a  rapid  succession  of  students  diffused  the  fame  of 
their  teachers  as  far  as  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Grecian  lan¬ 
guage  and  name.  Those  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  victories 
of  Alexander;  the  arts  of  Athens  survived  her  freedom  and 
dominion;  and  the  Greek  colonies  which  the  Macedonians 
planted  in  Egypt,  and  scattered  over  Asia,  undertook  long  and 
frequent  pilgrimages  to  worship  the  Muses  in  their  favourite 
temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  The  Latin  conquerors 
respectfully  listened  to  the  instructions  of  their  subjects  and 
captives ;  the  names  of  Cicero  and  Horace  were  enrolled  in  the 
schools  of  Athens;  and,  after  the  perfeot  settlement  of  the 

,u  The  life  of  Isooratee  extendi  from  Olymp.  lxxxvi.  1,  to  cx.  8  (ante  Christ. 
486-888).  See  Dionys.  Halioarn.  tom.  ii.  p.  149, 150,  edit.  Hudson  ;  Plutarch  (sivo 
aoonymus),  in  V!t.  X.  Oratoram,  p.  1588-1548,  edit.  H.  Steph. ;  Phot.  ood.  oclix. 
p.  1458. 

144  The  sohools  of  Athens  are  copiously  though  oonoisely  represented  in  the 
Fortune  Attiea  of  Meursius  (c.  viii.  p.  59-78  in  tom.  i.  Opp.).  For  the  state  and 
arts  of  the  oity,  see  the  first  book  of  Pausanias,  and  a  small  tract  of  Dioasarchus  (in 
the  seoond  volume  of  Hudson's  Geographers),  who  wrote  about  Olymp.  cxvii. 
(Dodwell's  Dissertat.  sect.  4).  [For  the  last  age  of  the  schools  see  a  good  aocount 
in  Hertzberg,  Geschiohte  Grieohenlands,  i.  p.  71  $qq.  Paparrigopulos,  *1  a-ropla  rev 
'EAAnrur ov  tBvovs,  8,  p.  202.  Gregorovius,  Gesohichte  der  Stadt  Athen,  L  54. 

Diehl,  Justinien,  p.  562.] 

149  Diogen.  Laert.  de  Yit.  Philosoph.  1.  v.  segm.  87,  p.  289. 
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Roman  empire,  the  natives  of  Italy,  of  Africa,  and  of  Britain, 
conversed  in  the  groves  of  the  academy  with  their  fellow-students 
of  the  East.  The  studies  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  are  con¬ 
genial  to  a  popular  state,  which  encourages  the  freedom  of  in¬ 
quiry  and  submits  only  to  the  force  of  persuasion.  In  the 
republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  art  of  speaking  was  the 
powerful  engine  of  patriotism  or  ambition;  and  the  schools 
of  rhetoric  poured  forth  a  colony  of  statesmen  and  legislators. 
When  the  liberty  of  public  debate  was  suppressed,  the  orator, 
in  the  honourable  profession  of  an  advocate,  might  plead  the 
cause  of  innocence  and  justice ;  he  might  abuse  his  talents  in 
the  more  profitable  trade  of  panegyric ;  and  the  same  precepts 
continued  to  dictate  the  fanciful  declamations  of  the  sophist  and 
the  chaster  beauties  of  historical  composition.  The  systems 
which  professed  to  unfold  the  nature  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  the 
universe,  entertained  the  curiosity  of  the  philosophic  student ; 
and,  according  to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  he  might  doubt  with 
the  sceptics  or  decide  with  the  stoics,  sublimely  speculate  with 
Plato  or  severely  argue  with  Aristotle.  The  pride  of  the  adverse 
sects  had  fixed  an  unattainable  term  of  moral  happiness  and 
perfection ;  but  the  race  was  glorious  and  salutary ;  the  disciples 
of  Zeno,  and  even  those  of  Epicurus,  were  taught  both  to  act 
and  to  suffer ;  and  the  death  of  Petronius  was  not  less  effectual 
than  that  of  Seneca  to  humble  a  tyrant  by  the  discovery  of  his 
impotence.  The  light  of  science  could  not  indeed  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Athens.  Her  incomparable  writers  address 
themselves  to  the  human  race;  the  living  masters  emigrated 
to  Italy  and  Asia ;  Berytus,  in  later  times,  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  law;  astronomy  and  physic  were  cultivated  in  the 
museum  of  Alexandria;  but  the  Attic  schools  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  maintained  their  superior  reputation  from  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Athens,  though  situ¬ 
ate  in  a  barren  soil,  possessed  a  pure  air,  a  free  navigation,  and 
the  monuments  of  ancient  art.  That  sacred  retirement  was 
seldom  disturbed  by  the  business  of  trade  or  government ;  and 
the  last  of  the  Athenians  were  distinguished  by  their  lively  wit, 
the  purity  of  their  taste  and  language,  their  social  manners,  and 
some  traces,  at  least  in  discourse,  of  the  magnanimity  of  their 
fathers.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  the  academy  of  the 
Platonists,  the  lyceum  of  the  Peripatetics,  the  portico  of  the 
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Stoics,  and  the  garden  of  the  Epicureans,  were  planted  with 
trees  and  decorated  with  statues ;  and  the  philosophers,  instead 
of  being  immured  in  a  cloister,  delivered  their  instructions  in 
spacious  and  pleasant  walks,  whioh  at  different  hours  were  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  exercises  of  the  mind  and  body.  The  genius  of 
the  founders  still  lived  in  those  venerable  seats ;  the  ambition 
of  succeeding  to  the  masters  of  human  reason  excited  a  gener¬ 
ous  emulation ;  and  the  merit  of  the  candidates  was  determined, 
on  each  vacancy,  by  the  free  voices  of  an  enlightened  people. 
The  Athenian  professors  were  paid  by  their  disciples ;  according 
to  their  mutual  wants  and  abilities,  the  price  appears  to  have 
varied  horn  a  mina  to  a  talent ;  and  Isocrates  himself,  who  de¬ 
rides  the  avarice  of  the  sophists,  required  in  his  school  of  rhetoric 
about  thirty  pounds  from  each  of  his  hundred  pupils.  The 
wages  of  industry  are  just  and  honourable,  yet  the  same  Iso¬ 
crates  shed  tears  at  the  first  receipt  of  a  stipend;  the  Stoic 
might  blush  when  he  was  hired  to  preach  the  contempt  of 
money ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  discover  that  Aristotle  or  Plato 
so  far  degenerated  from  the  example  of  Socrates,  as  to  exchange 
knowledge  for  gold.  But  some  property  of  lands  and  houses 
was  settled  by  the  permission  of  the  laws,  and  the  legacies  of 
deoeased  friends,  on  the  philosophic  chairs  of  Athens.  Epicurus 
bequeathed  to  his  disciples  the  gardens  which  he  had  purchased 
for  eighty  mints  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  a  fund 
sufficient  for  their  frugal  subsistence  and  monthly  festivals ; 148 
and  the  patrimony  of  Plato  afforded  an  annual  rent,  which,  in 
eight  centuries,  was  gradually  increased  from  three  to  one 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.147  The  schools  of  Athens  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  Roman  princes. 
The  library  which  Hadrian  founded  was  placed  in  a  portico 
adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  and  a  roof  of  alabaster,  and 
supported  by  one  hundred  columns  of  Phrygian  marble.  The 
public  salaries  were  assigned  by  the  generous  spirit  of  the 
Antonines;  and  each  professor,  of  politics,  of  rhetoric,  of  the 
Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  8toic,  and  the  Epicurean  philo- 

I4*  See  tho  Testament  of  Epicure;  in  Diogen.  Laert.  1.  z.  segm.  16-30,  p.  611, 
613  [c.  1].  A  single  epistle  (ad  Familiares,  xiii.  1)  displays  the  injustice  of  the 
Areopagus,  the  fidelity  of  the  Epicureans,  the  dexterous  politeness  of  Cicero,  and 
the  mixture  of  contempt  and  esteem  with  whioh  the  Roman  senators  considered  the 
philosophy  and  philosophers  of  Greece. 

14’  Daxnaseius,  in  Vit.  Isidor.  apud  Photiom,  ood.  ooxlii.  p.  1064. 
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sophy,  received  an  annual  stipend  of  ten  thousand  drachmae, 
or  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.148  After  the  death 
of  Marcus,  these  liberal  donations,  and  the  privileges  attached 
to  the  thrones  of  science,  were  abolished  and  revived,  diminished 
and  enlarged ;  but  some  vestige  of  royal  bounty  may  be  found 
under  the  successors  of  Constantine ;  and  their  arbitrary  choice 
of  an  unworthy  candidate  might  tempt  the  philosophers  of 
Athens  to  regret  the  days  of  independence  and  poverty.148  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  impartial  favour  of  the  AntonineB  was 
bestowed  on  the  four  adverse  Beets  of  philosophy,  which  they 
considered  as  equally  useful,  or  at  least  as  equally  innocent. 
Socrates  had  formerly  been  the  glory  and  the  reproach  of  his 
country ;  and  the  first  lessons  of  Epicurus  so  strangely  scandal¬ 
ized  the  pious  ears  of  the  Athenians  that  by  his  exile,  and  that 
of  his  antagonists,  they  silenced  all  vain  disputes  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  gods.  But  in  the  ensuing  year  they  recalled  the 
hasty  decree,  restored  the  liberty  of  the  schools,  and  were  con¬ 
vinced,  by  the  experience  of  ages,  that  the  moral  character  of 
philosophers  is  not  affected  by  the  diversity  of  their  theological 
speculations.180 

They  are  The  Gothic  arms  were  less  fatal  to  the  schools  of  Athens 

byja>S^  than  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion,  whose  ministers  super- 
seded  the  exercise  of  reason,  resolved  every  question  by  an 
article  of  faith,  and  condemned  the  infidel  or  sceptic  to  eternal 
flames.  In  many  a  volume  of  laborious  controversy,  they  ex¬ 
posed  the  weakness  of  the  understanding  and  the  corruption 
of  the  heart,  insulted  human  nature  in  the  sages  of  antiquity, 
and  proscribed  the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  so  repugnant 
to  the  doctrine,  or  at  least  to  the  temper,  of  an  humble  believer. 
The  surviving  sect  of  the  Platonists,  whom  Plato  would  have 
blushed  to  acknowledge,  extravagantly  mingled  a  sublime  theory 

148  See  Laoian  (in  Eunuch.  tom.  ii.  p.  850-859,  edit.  Reitz),  Philostratus  (in  Vit. 
Sophist.  1.  ii.  o.  2),  and  Dion  Cassias,  or  Xiphilin  (1.  lxxi.  p.  1195  [o.  81]),  witn  their 
editors  Da  Soal,  Olearias,  and  Reimar,  and,  above  all,  Salmasias  (ad  Hist.  Angus t. 
p.  72).  A  judicious  philosopher  (Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  840-874) 
prefers  the  free  contributions  of  the  students  to  a  fixed  stipend  for  the  professor. 

149  Bruoker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philosoph.  tom.  ii.  p.  810,  <feo. 

100  The  birth  of  Epicurus  is  fixed  to  the  year  842  before  Christ  (Bayle),  Olympiad 
oix.  8 ;  and  he  opened  his  sohool  at  Athens,  Olymp.  oxviii.  8,  806  years  before  the 
same  ©ra.  This  intolerant  law  (Athen©us,  1.  xiii.  p.  610.  Diogen.  Laertius,  L  T. 
s.  88,  p.  290  [o.  2].  Julius  Pollux,  ix.  5)  was  enacted  in  the  same,  or  the  succeed¬ 
ing,  year  (Sigonius,  Opp.  tom.  v.  p.  62.  Menagius,  ad  Diogen.  Laert.  p.  204. 
Corsini,  Fasti  Attioi,  tom.  iv.  p.  67,  68).  Theophrastus,  chief  of  the  Peripatetics, 
and  disciple  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  the  same  exile. 
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with  the  practice  of  superstition  and  magic ;  and,  as  they  re¬ 
mained  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  world,  they  indulged 
a  secret  rancour  against  the  government  of  the  church  and  state, 
whose  severity  was  still  suspended  over  their  heads.  About  a 
century  after  the  reign  of  Julian,141  Proclus  m  was  permitted  to  Prodns 
teach  in  the  philosophic  chair  of  the  academy,  and  such  was  his 
industry  that  he  frequently,  in  the  same  day,  pronounced  five 
lessons  and  composed  seven  hundred  lines.  His  sagacious  mind 
explored  the  deepest  questions  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  and 
he  ventured  to  urge  eighteen  arguments  against  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  in  the  intervals  of 
study  he  personally  conversed  with  Pan,  .dSaculapius,  and 
Minerva,  in  whose  mysteries  he  was  secretly  initiated,  and 
whose  prostrate  statues  he  adored ;  in  the  devout  persuasion 
that  the  philosopher,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  should  be 
the  priest  of  its  various  deities.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  announced 
his  approaching  end ;  and  his  life,  with  that  of  his  scholar 
Isidore,143  compiled  by  two  of  their  most  learned  disciples, 
exhibits  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  second  childhood  of  human 
reason.  Yet  the  golden  chain,  as  it  was  fondly  styled,  of  the  hu 
Platonic  succession,  continued  forty-four  years  from  the  death  of 
Proclus  to  the  edict  of  Justinian,144  which  imposed  a  perpetual 

131  This  is  no  fanciful  era :  the  Pagans  reckoned  their  calamities  from  the 
reign  of  their  hero.  Proolus,  whose  nativity  is  marked  by  his  horoscope  (a.d.  412, 
February  8,  at  C.P.),  died  124  years  aifa  ’IovAmuw  (kuri A«f«f,  a.d.  485  (Martin,  in 
Viti  Procli,  c.  86). 

m  The  life  of  Proolos,  by  Marinas,  was  published  by  Fabricius  (Hamburg, 

1700,  et  ad  oaloem  Bibiiot.  Latin.  Lond.  1703).  See  Suidas  (tom.  iii.  p.  185,  186), 
Fabricius  (Bibiiot.  Gr»o.  1.  v.  o.  26,  p.  449-552),  and  Bruoker  (Hist.  Crit.  Philosoph. 
tom.  ii.  p.  819-826).  [The  Vita  Pridi,  edited  by  Boissonade,  is  published  in  the 
Didot  series  along  with  Diogenes  Laertius,  etc.] 

133  The  life  of  Isidore  was  composed  by  Damascius  (apud  Photium,  cod.  ocxlii. 
p.  1028-1076).  See  the  last  age  of  the  Pagan  Philosophers  in  Bruoker  (tom.  ii. 
p.  841-351). 

134  The  suppression  of  the  schools  of  Athens  is  recorded  by  John  Malala  (tom. 
ii.  p.  187,  sub  Decio  Cos.  Sol.),  and  an  anonymous  Chronicle  in  the  Vatican  library 
(apud  Aleman,  p.  106).  [The  suppression  of  the  sohools  by  Justinian  has  been  un- 
sucoessfully  called  in  question  by  Paparrigopulos  and  Gregorovius  (face.  citt.).  The 
authority  of  Malalas  is  good  for  the  reign  of  Justinian  (see  Appendix  1).  His  words 
are  :  (Justinian)  Btmrtaas  wptvr a(ir  (wtfiiiptr  4r  ’AWjkcuj  k tActiaas  firfdiya  Sittbnttiw 
fiA o<r<xp(ar  filrr*  vifjufia  4$rjy9ttriku  k.t.A.  (p.  449,  ed.  Bonn).  Justinian  had  already 
taken  stringent  measures  against  pagans  (fa.  p.  447,  and  Prooopius,  Aneod.  o.  11).  It 
is  not  difficult  to  guess  what  happened.  The  edicts  against  paganism,  strictly  in¬ 
terpreted,  involved  the  cessation  of  Neoplatonic  propagandism  at  Athens.  The  schools 
went  on  as  before,  and  in  a  month  or  two  the  prooonsul  of  Achaia  would  com- 
muni  cate  with  the  Emperor  on  the  subject  and  ask  his  pleasure.  The  vptoratit 
mentioned  by  MalalaB  was  the  rescript  to  the  prooonsul.  At  the  same  time  the 
closing  of  the  sohools  was  ensured  by  withdrawing  the  revenue,  as  we  may  infer  from 
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silence  on  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  excited  the  grief  and 
indignation  of  the  few  remaining  votaries  of  Grecian  science 
and  superstition.  Seven  friends  and  philosophers,  Diogenes 
and  Hermias,  Eulalins  and  Priscian,  Damascius,  Isidore,  and 
8implicios,  who  dissented  from  the  religion  of  their  sovereign, 
embraced  the  resolution  of  seeking,  in  a  foreign  land,  the 
freedom  which  was  denied  in  their  native  country.  They  had 
heard,  and  they  credulously  believed,  that  the  republic  of  Plato 
was  realized  in  the  despotic  government  of  Persia,  and  that  a 
patriotic  king  reigned  over  the  happiest  and  most  virtuous  of 
nations.  They  were  soon  astonished  by  the  natural  discovery 
that  Persia  resembled  the  other  countries  of  the  globe ;  that 
Chosroes,  who  affected  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  was  vain, 
cruel,  and  ambitious  ;  that  bigotry,  and  a  spirit  of  intolerance 
prevailed  among  the  Magi ;  that  the  nobles  were  haughty,  the 
courtiers  servile,  and  the  magistrates  unjust ;  that  the  guilty 
sometimes  escaped,  and  that  the  innocent  were  often  oppressed. 
The  disappointment  of  the  philosophers  provoked  them  to  over¬ 
look  the  real  virtues  of  the  Persians  ;  and  they  were  scandalized, 
more  deeply  perhaps  than  became  their  profession,  with  the 
plurality  of  wives  and  concubines,  the  incestuous  marriages, 
and  the  custom  of  exposing  dead  bodies  to  the  dogB  and  vultures, 
instead  of  hiding  them  in  the  earth  or  consuming  them  with 
fire.  Their  repentance  was  expressed  by  a  precipitate  return, 
and  they  loudly  declared  that  they  had  rather  die  on  the 
borders  of  the  empire  than  enjoy  the  wealth  and  favour  of  the 
Barbarian.  Prom  this  journey,  however,  they  derived  a  benefit 
which  reflects  the  purest  lustre  on  the  character  of  Chosroes. 

Prooopius,  Aneod.  e.  26  (p.  168,  ed.  Haury),  iAAck  ko!  robs  iarpoin  rtmalbtbaeKdkoos 
r  mw  4  ktv9*p(a»r  rSov  hrayicaimv  crrcpcfr-fai  veroltpcc.  rdf  re  ybp  t «  &i  el 

wp6rtpov  0cpa<rtk*vKAr*s  4k  rov  Srjpotrlov  xopyyri<rO*i  rovrois  bit  rots  4nryt9t ifia&tr  fra£a», 
rabras  9b  ohros  hpclktro  v  curat*  It  Bhonld  be  observed  that  the  teaching  of  law  was 
expressly  forbidden.  The  study  of  jorispradenoe  was  to  be  limited  to  the  schools  of 
Constantinople  and  Berytus.  The  statement  of  Malalas  that  Justinian  sent  his 
Code,  a.d.  529,  to  Athens  and  Berytus,  is  remarkable,  and  has  been  used,  by 
Gregorovius  to  throw  doubt  on  the  other  statement  of  Malalas,  by  Hertsberg  to 
support  it.  We  may  grant  Gregorovius  that  there  was  no  solemn  formal  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  sohools,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  they  were  direotly  and 
suddenly  suppressed  through  a  rescript  to  the  proconsul.  The  matter  is  noticed 
by  Krumbacher,  Gesch.  der  byz.  Litteratur  (ed.  2),  p.  6,  and  Gelzer,  46.  p.  940,  who 
rightly  says,  “  Justinian  confiscated  the  property  of  the  Platonio  Academy,  and 
forbade  at  the  University  of  Athens  teaching  in  philosophy  and  law  Cp.  Diehl, 
Just  mien,  p.  664,  who  observes ;  “on  a  sou  vent  exag4r6  l’importanoe  de  oet 
episode :  oe  ne  fut  en  rdalitd  qu’un  incident  qui  frappa  asses  pen  les  oon  tempos- 
ains  ”.] 
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He  required  that  the  seven  sages  who  had  visited  the  court  of 
Persia  should  be  exempted  from  the  penal  laws  which  Justinian 
enacted  against  his  Pagan  subjects ;  and  this  privilege,  expressly 
stipulated  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of 
a  powerful  mediator.116  Simplicius  and  his  companions  ended  me  ust  of 
their  lives  in  peace  and  obscurity  ;  and,  as  they  left  no  disciples,  *oph«n°' 
they  terminate  the  long  list  of  Grecian  philosophers,  who  may 
be  justly  praised,  notwithstanding  their  defects,  as  the  wisest 
and  most  virtuous  of  their  contemporaries.  The  writings  of 
Simplicius  are  now  extant.  His  physical  and  metaphysical 
commentaries  on  Aristotle  have  passed  away  with  the  fashion 
of  the  times ;  but  his  moral  interpretation  of  Epictetus  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  library  of  nations,  as  a  classic  book,  most  excel¬ 
lently  adapted  to  direct  the  will,  to  purify  the  heart,  and  to 
oonfirm  the  understanding,  by  a  just  confidence  in  the  nature 
both  of  God  and  man. 

About  the  same  time  that  Pythagoras  first  invented  theme 
appellation  of  philosopher,  liberty  and  the  consulship  were 
founded  at  Borne  by  the  elder  Brutus.  The  revolutions  of  the  Sashed  by 
consular  office,  which  may  be  viewed  in  the  successive  lights  of  laD.t«i*n' 
a  substance,  a  shadow,  and  a  name,  have  been  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  present  history.  The  first  magistrates  of  the 
republic  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  to  exercise,  in  the  senate 
and  in  the  camp,  the  powers  of  peace  and  war,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  translated  to  the  emperors.  But  the  tradition  of  ancient 
dignity  was  long  revered  by  the  Romans  and  Barbarians.  A 
Gothic  historian  applauds  the  consulship  of  Theodoric  as  the 
height  of  all  temporal  glory  and  greatness  ; 116  the  king  of  Italy 
himself  congratulates  those  annual  favourites  of  fortune  who, 
without  the  cares,  enjoyed  the  splendour  of  the  throne ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  two  consuls  were  created 
by  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  giving  a  date  to  the  year  and  a  festival  to  the 
people.  But  the  expenses  of  this  festival,  in  which  the  wealthy 
and  the  vain  aspired  to  surpass  their  predecessors,  insensibly 

1,1  Agathise  (I.  ii.  p.  69,  70,  71)  relates  this  carious  story.  Cbosroes  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  year  581,  and  made  his  first  peace  with  the  Romans  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  588,  a  date  most  compatible  with  his  young  fame  and  the  old  age  of  Isidore 
(A— oman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  iii.  p.  404.  Pagi,  tom.  ii.  p.  548,  550). 

1M  Oassiodor.  Variarom  Epist.  vi.  1.  Joroandee,  c.  57,  p.  696,  edit.  Grot.  Qnod 
iQmnm  bottom  primomqne  in  mnndo  deans  edidtnr. 
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arose  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fourscore  thousand  pounds  ;  the 
wisest  senators  declined  an  useless  honour,  which  involved  the 
certain  ruin  of  their  families ;  and  to  this  reluctance  I  should 
impute  the  frequent  chasms  in  the  last  age  of  the  consular  Fasti. 
The  predecessors  of  Justinian  had  assisted  from  the  public 
treasures  the  dignity  of  the  less  opulent  candidates  ;  the  avarice 
of  that  prince  preferred  the  cheaper  and  more  convenient  method 
of  advice  and  regulation.1*7  Seven  processions  or  spectacles 
were  the  number  to  which  his  edict  confined  the  horse  and  chariot 
races,  the  athletic  sports,  the  music  and  pantomimes  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts ;  and  small  pieces  of 
silver  were  discreetly  substituted  to  the  gold  medals,  which  had 
always  excited  tumult  and  drunkenness,  when  they  were  scattered 
with  a  profuse  hand  among  the  populace.  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions  and  his  own  example,  the  succession  of  consuls  finally 
ceased  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Justinian,  whose  despotic  temper 
might  be  gratified  by  the  silent  extinction  of  a  title  which  ad* 
monished  the  Romans  of  their  ancient  freedom.1*6  Yet  the  annual 
consulship  Btill  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  they  fondly 
expected  its  speedy  restoration ;  they  applauded  the  gracious 
condescension  of  successive  princes,  by  whom  it  was  assumed 
in  the  first  year  of  their  reign ;  and  three  centuries  elapsed, 
after  the  death  of  Justinian,  before  that  obsolete  dignity,  which 
had  been  suppressed  by  custom,  could  be  abolished  by  law.1*6 
The  imperfect  mode  of  distinguishing  each  year  by  the  name  of 
a  magistrate  was  usefully  supplied  by  the  date  of  a  permanent 
era :  the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  the  septuagint 
version,  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks ; 160  and  the  Latins,  since 

147  See  the  regulations  ol  Justinian  (Novell,  cv.),  dated  at  Constantinople, 
July  5,  and  addressed  to  Strategius,  treasurer  of  the  empire.  [Nov.  81,  ed. 
Zach.] 

148  Prooopins,  in  Aneodot.  e.  26.  Aleman,  p.  106.  In  the  xviiith  year  alter  the 
consulship  of  Basilius,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  Maroellinus,  Viotor,  Marius, 
&o.  the  secret  history  was  composed  [but  see  Appendix  1],  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
Prooopins,  the  consulship  was  finally  abolished. 

144  By  Leo  the  philosopher  (Novell,  xoiv.  a.d.  886-911).  [Zaoharifi  von 
Lingenthal,  Jns  Grceco-Bomannm,  iii.  p.  191.)  See  Pagi  (Dissertat.  Hypatiaa,  p. 
826-862),  and  Duoange  (Gloss.  Grac.  p.  1686,  1686).  Even  the  title  was  vilified ; 
oonsulatns  codieilli  .  .  .  vilesount,  says  the  emperor  himself. 

140  According  to  Julius  Africanus,  <Sta.  the  world  was  created  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  6508  years,  three  months,  and  twenty-five  days  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
(see  Pezron,  Antiquity  des  Terns  defdndne,  p.  20-28) ;  and  this  (era  has  been  used 
by  the  Creeks,  the  Oriental  Christians,  and  even  by  the  Russians,  till  the  reign  of 
Peter  I.  The  period,  however  arbitrary,  is  dear  and  convenient.  Of  the  7296 
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the  age  of  Charlemagne,  have  computed  their  time  from  the 
birth  of  Christ.1" 

years  whioh  are  supposed  to  elapse  since  the  creation,  we  shall  find  8000  of  ignoranoe 
and  darkness  ;  2000  either  fabulous  or  donbtfnl ;  1000  of  ancient  history,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  republics  of  Rome  and  Athens  ;  1000  from  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west  to  the  disoovery  of  America ;  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  296  will  almost  complete  three  centuries  of  the  modern  state  of  Enrope  and  man¬ 
kind.  I  regret  this  chronology,  bo  far  preferable  to  onr  doable  and  perplexed  method 
of  oounting  backwards  and  forwards  the  years  before  and  after  the  Christian  sera. 
[See  above,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  8.] 

101  The  flora  of  the  world  has  prevailed  in  the  East  since  the  vith  general 
ooonoil  (a.d.  681).  In  the  West  the  Christian  flora  was  first  invented  in  the  vith 
oentury ;  it  was  propagated  in  the  viiith  by  the  authority  and  writings  of  venerable 
Bede;  but  it  was  not  till  the  xth  that  the  use  became  legal  and  popular.  See 
l’Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  Dissert.  Prtliminaire,  p.  iii.  xii.  Diotionnaire  Diplo¬ 
matique,  tom.  i.  p.  829-887 :  the  works  of  a  laborious  society  of  Benediotine 
monks. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

Conquests  of  Justinian  in  the  West — Character  and  first  Cam¬ 
paigns  of  Belisa/rius — He  invades  and  subdues  the  Vandal 
Kingdom  of  Africa — His  Triumph — The  Gothic  War — He 
recovers  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Rome — Siege  of  Rome  by  the 
Goths — Their  Retreat  and  Losses — Surrender  of  Ravenna 
— Glory  of  Belisarius — His  domestic  Shame  and  Misfor¬ 
tunes 


Justinian 
resolves  to 
invade 
Africa. 
A.D.68S 


WHEN  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  about  fifty  years 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  had  obtained  a  solid  and, 
as  it  might  seem,  a  legal  establishment  both  in  Europe  and 
Africa.  The  titles  which  Roman  victory  had  inscribed  were 
erazed  with  equal  justice  by  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians ;  and 
their  successful  rapine  derived  a  more  venerable  sanction  from 
time,  from  treaties,  and  from  the  oaths  of  fidelity,  already 
repeated  by  a  second  or  third  generation  of  obedient  subjects. 
Experience  and  Christianity  had  refuted  the  superstitious  hope 
that  Rome  was  founded  by  the  gods  to  reign  for  ever  over  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  But  the  proud  claim  of  perpetual  and 
indefeasible  dominion,  which  her  soldiers  could  no  longer  main¬ 
tain,  was  firmly  asserted  by  her  statesmen  and  lawyers,  whose 
opinions  have  been  sometimes  revived  and  propagated  in  the 
modern  schools  of  jurisprudence.  After  Rome  herself  had  been 
stripped  of  the  Imperial  purple,  the  princes  of  Constantinople  as¬ 
sumed  the  sole  and  sacred  sceptre  of  the  monarchy ;  demanded, 
as  their  rightful  inheritance,  the  provinces  which  had  been  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  consuls  or  possessed  by  the  Caesars;  and  feebly 
aspired  to  deliver  their  faithful  subjects  of  the  West  from  the 
usurpation  of  heretics  and  Barbarians.  The  execution  of  this 
splendid  design  was  in  some  degree  reserved  for  Justinian. 
During  the  five  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  reluctantly  waged 
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a  costly  and  unprofitable  war  against  the  Persians;  till  his 
pride  submitted  to  his  ambition,  and  he  purchased,  at  the  price 
oi  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  poundB  sterling,  the  benefit 
of  a  precarious  truce,  which,  in  the  language  of  both  nations, 
was  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  the  endless  peace.  The 
safety  of  the  East  enabled  the  emperor  to  employ  his  forces 
against  the  Vandals;  and  the  internal  state  of  Africa  afforded 
an  honourable  motive,  and  promised  a  powerful  support,  to  the 
Roman  arms.1 

According  to  the  testament  of  the  founder,  the  African  king-  stat*  of  the 
dom  had  lineally  descended  to  Hilderic  the  eldest  of  the  Vandal  muario. 
princes.  A  mild  disposition  inclined  the  son  of  a  tyrant,  the A-D' 5awS0 
grandson  of  a  conqueror,  to  prefer  the  counsels  of  clemency  and 
peace ;  and  his  accession  was  marked  by  the  salutary  edict  which 
restored  two  hundred  bishops  to  their  churches  and  allowed  the 
free  profession  of  the  Athanasian  creed.*  But  the  Catholics 
accepted  with  cold  and  transient  gratitude  a  favour  so  inadequate 
to  their  pretensions,  and  the  virtues  of  Hilderic  offended  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  The  Arian  clergy  presumed  to 
insinuate  that  he  had  renounced  the  faith,  and  the  soldiers  more 
loudly  complained  that  he  had  degenerated  from  the  courage,  of 
his  ancestors.  His  ambassadors  were  suspected  of  a  secret  and 
disgraceful  negotiation  in  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  his  general, 
the  Achilles,*  as  he  was  named,  of  the  Vandals,  lost  a  battle  tHo*m«r] 

1  The  oomplete  leriec  of  the  Vandal  war  is  related  by  Procopius  in  a  regular 
and  elegant  narrative  (1.  i.  o.  9-25 ;  L  ii.  c.  1*18) ;  and  happy  would  be  my  lot, 
oonld  I  alwayB  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  suoh  &  guide.  From  the  entire  and 
diligent  perusal  of  the  Greek  text,  1  have  a  right  to  pronounce  that  the  Latin  and 
French  versions  of  Grotius  and  Cousin  may  not  be  implicitly  trusted ;  yet  the 
president  Cousin  has  been  often  praised,  and  Hugo  Grotius  was  the  first  scholar 
of  a  learned  age. 

*  See  Buinart,  Hist.  Perseout.  Vandal,  o.  xii.  p.  589.  His  best  evidenoe  is  drawn 
from  the  life  of  St.  Fulgentius,  composed  by  one  of  his  disciples,  transcribed  in  a 
great  measure  in  the  annals  of  Baronins,  and  printed  in  several  great  collections 
{Catalog.  Bibliot.  Bunaviaens,  tom.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  1258).  [The  Vita  of  Fulgentius  has 
been  edited  in  Hurter’s  Opusoula  ss.  Patrum  Selects,  with  his  letters  (vols.  45  and 
46  of  series  i.),  1884  (Innsbruck) ;  it  has  been  translated  into  German  by  A.  Mally, 

Das  Leben  dee  heiligen  Fulgentius,  1885  (Vienna).] 

*  For  what  quality  of  the  mind  or  body  ?  For  speed,  or  beauty,  or  valour  ? — In 
what  language  did  the  Vandals  read  Homer  ? — Did  he  speak  German  ? — The  Latins 
had  four  versions  (Fabric,  tom.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  3,  p.  297)  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  praises  of 
Seneca  (Consol,  c.  26),  they  appear  to  have  been  more  successful  in  imitating,  than 
in  translating,  the  Greek  poets.  But  the  name  of  Achilles  might  be  famous  and 
popular,  even  among  the  illiterate  Barbarians.  [The  Moorish  leader  in  the  battle, 
which  led  to  the  fall  of  Hilderic,  was  Antals,  chief  of  the  Frexenses  a  Moorish 
tribe  of  Byxacium.  See  Oorippas,  Johannis,  8, 184  egg.] 

YOL.  xy.— 19 
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Geiimer.  against  the  naked  and  disorderly  Moors.  The  public  discontent 
was  exasperated  by  Geiimer,*  whose  age,  descent,  and  military 
fame  gave  him  an  apparent  title  to  the  succession ;  he  assumed, 
with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  reins  of  government ;  and 
his  unfortunate  sovereign  sunk  without  a  struggle  from  the 
throne  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  was  Btrictly  guarded  with  a 
[jnne,  sail  faithful  counsellor  and  his  unpopular  nephew,  the  Achilles  of 
the  Vandals.  But  the  indulgence  which  Hilderic  had  Bhewn  to 
his  Catholic  subjects  had  powerfully  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  Justinian,  who,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  sect,  could 
acknowledge  the  use  and  justice  of  religious  toleration;  their 
alliance,  while  the  nephew  of  Justin  remained  in  a  private 
station,  was  cemented  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  gifts  and 
letters ;  and  the  emperor  Justinian  asserted  the  cause  of  royalty 
and  friendship.  In  two  successive  embassies,  he  admonished 
the  usurper  to  repent  of  his  treason,  or  to  abstain,  at  least,  from 
any  further  violence,  which  might  provoke  the  displeasure  of 
God  and  of  the  Romans ;  to  reverence  the  laws  of  kindred  and 
succession ;  and  to  suffer  an  infirm  old  man  peaceably  to  end 
his  days  either  on  the  throne  of  Carthage  or  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople.  The  passions  or  even  the  prudence  of  Geiimer 
compelled  him  to  reject  these  requests,  which  were  urged  in 
the  haughty  tone  of  menace  and  command;  and  he  justified 
his  ambition  in  a  language  rarely  spoken  in  the  Byzantine 
court,  by  alleging  the  right  of  a  free  people  to  remove  or  punish 
their  chief  magistrate,  who  had  failed  in  the  execution  of  the 
kingly  office.5  After  this  fruitless  expostulation,  the  captive 
monarch  was  more  rigorously  treated,  his  nephew  was  deprived 
of  his  eyes,  and  the  cruel  Vandal,  confident  in  his  strength  and 
distance,  derided  the  vain  threats  and  Blow  preparations  of  the 
emperor  of  the  East.  Justinian  resolved  to  deliver  or  revenge 
his  friend,  Geiimer  to  maintain  his  usurpation;  and  the  war 
was  preceded,  according  to  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  by 
the  most  solemn  protestations  that  each  party  was  sinoerely 
desirous  of  peace. 

Debate*  on  The  report  of  an  African  war  was  grateful  only  to  the  vain 
the  Airioen  an^  popUiace  0f  Constantinople,  whose  poverty  exempted 

4  [The  true  form  of  the  name  is  Geilimir.] 

6  [In  his  letter  Geiimer  styled  himself  basileus,  a  title  reserved  for  the  emperor 
and  the  Persian  king  (though  seemingly  also  granted  to  the  Ethiopian  king).] 
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them  from  tribute,  and  whose  cowardice  was  seldom  exposed 
to  military  service.  But  the  wiser  citizens,  who  judged  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  revolved  in  their  memory  the  immense  loss 
both  of  men  and  money,  which  the  empire  had  sustained  in 
the  expedition  of  Basiliscus.  The  troops,  which,  after  five 
laborious  campaigns,  had  been  recalled  from  the  Persian  frontier, 
dreaded  the  sea,  the  climate,  and  the  arms  of  an  unknown 
enemy.  The  ministers  of  the  finances  computed,  as  far  as 
they  might  compute,  the  demands  of  an  African  war ;  the  taxes 
which  must  be  found  and  levied  to  supply  those  insatiate  de¬ 
mands;  and  the  danger  lest  their  own  lives,  or  at  least  their 
lucrative  employments,  should  be  made  responsible  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  supply.  Inspired  by  such  selfish  motives  (for 
we  may  not  suspect  him  of  any  zeal  for  the  public  good),  John 
of  Cappadocia  ventured  to  oppose  in  full  council  the  inclinations 
of  his  master.  He  confessed  that  a  victory  of  such  importance 
oould  not  be  too  dearly  purchased;  but  he  represented  in  a 
grave  discourse  the  certain  difficulties  and  the  uncertain  event. 
“You  undertake,”  said  the  prefect,  “to  besiege  Carthage  by 
land,  the  distance  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  days’ 
journey;  on  the  sea,  a  whole  year0  must  elapse  before  you 
can  receive  any  intelligence  from  your  fleet.  If  Africa  should 
be  reduced,  it  cannot  be  preserved  without  the  additional  con¬ 
quest  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Success  will  impose  the  obligation 
of  new  labours ;  a  single  misfortune  will  attract  the  Barbarians 
into  the  heart  of  your  exhausted  empire.”  Justinian  felt  the 
weight  of  this  salutary  advice ;  he  was  confounded  by  the  un¬ 
wonted  freedom  of  an  obsequious  servant;  and  the  design  of 
the  war  would  perhaps  have  been  relinquished,  if  his  courage 
had  not  been  revived  by  a  voice  which  silenced  the  doubts  of 
profane  reason.  “I  have  seen  a  vision,”  cried  an  artful  or 
fanatic  bishop  of  the  East.  “It  is  the  will  of  heaven,  O 
emperor !  that  you  should  not  abandon  your  holy  enterprise  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  African  church.  The  God  of  battles  will 
march  before  your  standard,  and  disperse  your  enemies,  who 
are  the  enemies  of  his  Son.”  The  emperor  might  be  tempted, 

8  A  year — absurd  exaggeration  t  The  oonqueet  of  Africa  may  be  dated  a.d. 
588,  September  14 :  it  ie  celebrated  by  Justinian  in  the  preface  to  his  Institutes, 
which  were  published  November  21,  of  the  same  year.  Including  the  voyage  and 
return,  such  a  computation  might  be  truly  applied  to  our  Indian  empire. 
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and  his  counsellors  were  constrained,  to  give  credit  to  this 
seasonable  revelation;  but  they  derived  more  rational  hope 
from  the  revolt  which  the  adherents  of  Hilderic  or  Athanasius 
had  already  excited  on  the  borders  of  the  Vandal  monarchy. 
Pudentius,  an  African  subject,  had  privately  signified  his  loyal 
intentions,  and  a  small  military  aid  restored  the  province  of 
Tripoli  to  the  obedience  of  the  Romans.  The  government  of 
Sardinia  had  been  entrusted  to  Godas,  a  valiant  Barbarian ;  he 
suspended  the  payment  of  tribute,  disclaimed  his  allegiance  to 
the  usurper,  and  gave  audience  to  the  emissaries  of  Justinian, 
who  found  him  master  of  that  fruitful  island,  at  the  head  of  his 
guards,  and  proudly  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  The 
forces  of  the  Vandals  were  diminished  by  discord  and  suspicion ; 
the  Roman  armies  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Belisarius: 
one  of  those  heroic  names  which  are  familiar  to  every  age  and 
to  every  nation. 

character  The  Africanus  of  new  Rome  was  born,  and  perhaps  edu- 
o? Be Usa?  cated,  among  the  Thracian  peasants,7  without  any  of  those 
a*  advantages  which  had  formed  the  virtues  of  the  elder  and  the 
younger  Scipio :  a  noble  origin,  liberal  studies,  and  the  emula¬ 
tion  of  a  free  state.  The  silence  of  a  loquacious  secretary  may 
be  admitted  to  prove  that  the  youth  of  Belisarius  could  not 
afford  any  subject  of  praise:  he  served,  most  assuredly  with 
valour  and  reputation,  among  the  private  guards  of  Justinian ; 
and,  when  his  patron  became  emperor,  the  domestic  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  military  command.  After  a  bold  inroad  into  Persar- 
menia,  in  which  his  glory  was  shared  by  a  colleague  and  his 
progress  was  checked  by  an  enemy,  Belisarius  repaired  to  the 
important  station  of  Dara,  where  he  first  accepted  the  service 
of  Procopius,  the  faithful  companion,  and  diligent  historian,  of 
m^shis  exploits.8  The  Mirranes 9  of  Persia  advanced,  with  forty 
Persun  thousand  of  her  best  troops,  to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Dara : 

war.  a.d.  r  * 

699-589 

t'Clpfiriro  6  B«A urdpias  Ik  Tcp/ioWar,  %  Spyxotv  rt  tc a)  'iWvplecv  fitra^b  k ttrat 
(Pro oo p.  VandaL  1.  i.  o.  11).  Alem&n.  (Not.  ad  Aneodot.  p.  5),  an  Italian,  could 
easily  reject  the  German  vanity  of  Giphanius  and  Velserus,  who  wished  to  claim  the 
hero ;  but  his  Germania,  a  metropolis  of  Thraoe,  I  cannot  find  in  any  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  lists  of  the  provinces  and  cities,  [rcp/whuj,  near  Sardica,  is  mentioned 
by  Proa.,  de  dSd.  4, 1 ;  r*pndri  obviously  the  same  place,  by  Hierodes,  under  Dacia 
Medit.  p.  14,  ed.  Burokhardt  (r*ppayJs  in  Const.  Porph.  iii.  56).] 

8  The  two  first  Persian  campaigns  of  Belisarius  are  fairly  and  copiously  related 
by  his  secretary  (Persic.  1.  i.  o.  12-18). 

9  [Mihran  is  the  name,  not  of  an  office,  but  of  a  family.  Cp.  Theophylactua 
Simoo.,  8, 18,  and  Nfildeke,  Geeohichte  der  Perser,  <fec.  p.  18$.] 
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and  signified  the  day  and  the  hour  on  which  the  citizens  should 
prepare  a  bath  for  his  refreshment  after  the  toils  of  victory. 

He  encountered  an  adversary  equal  to  himself,  by  the  new 
title  of  General  of  the  East : 10  his  superior  in  the  science  of 
war,  but  much  inferior  in  the  number  and  quality  of  his  troops, 
which  amounted  only  to  twenty-five  thousand  Romans  and 
strangers,  relaxed  in  their  discipline,  and  humbled  by  recent  u-d-uu 
disasters.  As  the  level  plain  of  Dara  refused  all  shelter  to 
stratagem  and  ambush,  Belisarius  protected  his  front  with  a 
deep  trench,  which  was  prolonged  at  first  in  perpendicular  and 
afterwards  in  parallel  lines,  to  cover  the  wings  of  cavalry  ad¬ 
vantageously  posted  to  command  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 
enemy.11  When  the  Roman  centre  was  shaken,  their  well- 
timed  and  rapid  charge  decided  the  conflict :  the  standard  of 
Persia  fell ;  the  immortals  fled ;  the  infantry  threw  away  their 
bucklers ;  and  eight  thousand  of  the  vanquished  were  left  on 
the  field  of  battle.  In  the  next  campaign,  Syria  was  invaded 
on  the  side  of  the  desert ;  and  Belisarius,  with  twenty  thousand  u.d.  mo) 
men,  hastened  from  Dara  to  the  relief  of  the  province.  During 
the  whole  summer,  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  baffled  by 
his  skilful  dispositions :  he  pressed  their  retreat,  occupied  each 
night  their  camp  of  the  preceding  day,  and  would  have  secured 
a  bloodless  victory  if  he  could  have  resisted  the  impatience  of 
his  own  troops.  Their  valiant  promise  was  faintly  supported  in 
the  hour  of  battle ;  the  right  wing  was  exposed  by  the  treacher¬ 
ous  or  cowardly  desertion  of  the  Christian  Arabs ;  the  Huns,  a 
veteran  band  of  eight  hundred  warriors,  were  oppressed  by 
superior  numbers ;  the  flight  of  the  Isaurians  was  intercepted ; 
but  the  Roman  infantry  stood  firm  on  the  left,  for  Belisarius 
himself,  dismounting  from  hiB  horse,  shewed  them  that  intrepid 
despair  was  their  only  safety.  They  turned  their  backs  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  their  faces  to  the  enemy ;  innumerable  arrows 
glanced  without  effect  from  the  compact  and  shelving  order  of 
their  bucklers ;  an  impenetrable  line  of  pikes  was  opposed  to 
the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Persian  cavalry ;  and,  after  a  re¬ 
sistance  of  many  hours,  the  remaining  troops  were  skilfully 

10  [No  new  title,  but  that  of  Magister  Militum  per  Orientem ;  but  about  this 
time  a  ne&  command  was  introduced,  that  of  Magister  Militum  in  Armenia,  and  was 
conferred  on  Sittas,  who  married  the  Empress  Theodora’s  sister.] 

11  [For  a  diagram  of  this  battle  see  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire,  i.  p.  876.] 
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embarked  tinder  the  shadow  of  the  night.  The  Persian  com¬ 
mander  retired  with  disorder  and  disgrace,  to  answer  a  strict 
account  of  the  lives  of  so  many  soldiers  which  he  had  consumed 
in  a  barren  victory.  Bat  the  fame  of  Belisarius  was  not  sullied 
by  a  defeat,  in  which  he  alone  had  saved  his  army  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  rashness  ; 11  the  approach  of  peace 
relieved  him  from  the  guard  of  the  eastern  frontier,  and  his 
conduct  in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople  amply  discharged  his 
obligations  to  the  emperor.  When  the  African  war  became  the 
topic  of  popular  discourse  and  secret  deliberation,  each  of  the 
Boman  generals  was  apprehensive,  rather  than  ambitious,  of 
the  dangerous  honour ;  but,  as  soon  as  Justinian  had  declared 
his  preference  of  superior  merit,  their  envy  was  rekindled  by 
the  unanimous  applause  which  was  given  to  the  choice  of 
Belisarius.  The  temper  of  the  Byzantine  court  may  encourage 
a  suspicion  that  the  hero  was  darkly  assisted  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  wife,  the  fair  and  subtle  Antonina,  who  alternately  en¬ 
joyed  the  confidence,  and  incurred  the  hatred,  of  the  empress 
Theodora.  The  birth  of  Antonina  was  ignoble,  she  descended 
from  a  family  of  charioteers ;  and  her  chastity  has  been  stained 
with  the  foulest  reproach.  Yet  she  reigned  with  long  and  ab¬ 
solute  power  over  the  mind  of  her  illustrious  husband ;  and,  if 
Antonina  disdained  the  merit  of  conjugal  fidelity,  she  expressed 
a  manly  friendship  to  Belisarius,  whom  she  accompanied  with 
undaunted  resolution  in  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a 
military  life.1* 

Prepara-  The  preparations  for  the  African  war  were  not  unworthy  of 
tbeAMoan  the  last  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  pride  and 
war.  a.d.  gower  0f  the  army  consisted  of  the  guards  of  Belisarius,  who, 
according  to  the  pernicious  indulgence  of  the  times,  devoted 
themselveB  by  a  particular  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  service  of  their 
patrons.  Their  strength  and  stature,  for  which  they  had  been 
curiously  selected,  the  goodness  of  their  horses  and  armour, 
and  the  assiduous  practice  of  all  the  exercises  of  war,  enabled 
them  to  act  whatever  their  courage  might  prompt ;  and  their 
courage  was  exalted  by  the  social  honour  of  their  rank  and  the 

11  [Tbii  is  the  aoooant  of  Prooopius ;  bat  John  Malabo,  who  U  very  (all  here, 
lays  the  blame  on  Bell  sarins.] 

18  See  the  birth  and  character  of  Antonina,  in  the  Anecdotes,  a.  1,  and  the  notes 
ot  Alemannns,  p.  8. 
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personal  ambition  of  favour  and  fortune.  Four  hundred  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Heruli  marched  under  the  banner  of  the  faithful 
and  active  Pharas ;  their  untractable  valour  was  more  highly 
prized  than  the  tame  submission  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians ; 
and  of  snch  importance  was  it  deemed  to  procure  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  six  hundred  Massagetss,  or  HunB,  that  they  were 
allured  by  fraud  and  deceit  to  engage  in  a  naval  expedition. 
Five  thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot  were  embarked  at 
Constantinople  for  the  conquest  of  Africa,  but  the  infantry,  for 
the  most  part  levied  in  Thrace  and  Isauria,  yielded  to  the  more 
prevailing  use  and  reputation  of  the  cavalry ;  and  the  Scythian 
bow  was  the  weapon  on  which  the  armies  of  Borne  were  now 
reduced  to  place  their  principal  dependence.  From  a  laudable 
desire  to  assert  the  dignity  of  his  theme,  Procopius  defends  the 
soldiers  of  his  own  time  against  the  morose  critics  who  confined 
that  respectable  name  to  the  heavy-armed  warriors  of  antiquity 
and  maliciously  observed  that  the  word  archer  is  introduced  by 
Homer 14  as  a  term  of  contempt.  “  Such  contempt  might,  per¬ 
haps,  be  due  to  the  naked  youths  who  appeared  on  foot  in  the 
fields  of  Troy,  and,  lurking  behind  a  tomb-stone,  or  the  shield 
of  a  friend,  drew  the  bow-string  to  their  breast,16  and  dismissed 
a  feeble  and  lifeless  arrow.  But  our  archers  (pursues  the 
historian)  are  mounted  on  horses,  which  they  manage  with 
admirable  skill ;  their  head  and  shoulders  are  protected  by  a 
cask  or  buckler ;  they  wear  greaves  of  iron  on  their  legs,  and 
their  bodies  are  guarded  by  a  coat  of  mail.  On  their  right  side 
hangs  a  quiver,  a  sword  on  their  left,  and  their  hand  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  wield  a  lance  or  javelin  in  closer  combat.  Their 
bows  are  strong  and  weighty;  they  shoot  in  every  possible 
direction,  advancing,  retreating,  to  the  front,  to  the  rear,  or  to 
either  flank ;  and,  as  they  are  taught  to  draw  the  bow-string 
not  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  right  ear,  firm,  indeed,  must  be 
the  armour  that  can  resist  the  rapid  violence  of  their  shaft.” 

14  See  the  preface  of  Procopius.  The  enemies  of  archery  might  quote  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  Diomede  (Iliad,  A.  885,  <ko.|  and  the  permittere  vulnera  ventis  of  Lucan 
(viil.  884) ;  yet  the  Homans  oould  not  despise  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians  ;  and  in 
the  siege  of  Troy  Pandarus,  Paris,  and  Teucer  pieroed  those  haughty  warriors  who 
insulted  them  as  women  or  ohildren. 

,§  N nhr  fia($  Wacutsf,  r6fo  84  criiifpor  (Iliad,  A.  128).  How  concise — how 
just — how  beautiful  is  the  whole  picture  I  I  see  the  attitudes  of  the  archer^- 1  hear 
the  twanging  of  the  bow. 

Af*y£«  0*8f,  r«i p}  84  pty'  tax41'*  2*ro  8'8frr4r. 
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Five  hundred  transports,  navigated  by  twenty  thousand  mariners 
of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Ionia,  were  collected  in  the  harbour  of 
Constantinople.  The  smallest  of  these  vessels  may  be  com¬ 
puted  at  thirty,  the  largest  at  five  hundred,  tons;  and  the 
fair  average  will  supply  an  allowance,  liberal  but  not  profuse, 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  tons,10  for  the  reception  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  five  thousand  horses,  of 
arms,  engines,  and  military  stores,  and  of  a  sufficient  stock  of 
water  and  provisions  for  a  voyage,  perhaps,  of  three  months. 
The  proud  galleys,  which  in  former  ageB  swept  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  with  so  many  hundred  oars,  had  long  since  disappeared ; 
and  the  fleet  of  Justinian  was  escorted  only  by  ninety-two 
light  brigantines,  covered  from  the  missile  weapons  of  the 
enemy,  and  rowed  by  two  thousand  of  the  brave  and  robust 
youth  of  Constantinople.  Twenty-two  generals  are  named, 
most  of  whom  were  afterwards  distinguished  in  the  wars  of 
Africa  and  Italy ;  but  the  supreme  command,  both  by  land  and 
sea,  was  delegated  to  Belisarius  alone,  with  a  boundless  power 
of  acting  according  to  his  discretion  as  if  the  emperor  himself 
were  present.  The  separation  of  the  naval  and  military  pro¬ 
fessions  is  at  once  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  the  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  the  science  of  navigation  and  maritime  war. 
Departure  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  about 
I'djsss,*"*'  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  whole  fleet  of  six  hundred 
jt>Q®  ships  was  ranged  in  martial  pomp  before  the  gardens  of  the 
palace.  The  patriarch  pronounced  his  benediction,  the  emperor 
signified  his  last  commands,  the  general’s  trumpet  gave  the 
signal  of  departure,  and  every  heart,  according  to  its  fears  or 
wishes,  explored  with  anxious  curiosity  the  omens  of  misfortune 
and  success.  The  first  halt  was  made  at  Perm  thus  or  Heradea, 
where  Belisarius  waited  five  days  to  receive  some  Thracian 
horses,  a  military  gift  of  his  sovereign.  From  thence  the  fleet 
pursued  their  course  through  the  midst  of  the  Propontis ;  but, 

18  The  text  appears  to  allow  for  the  largest  vessels  50,000  medimni,  or  8000 
tons  (since  the  medtmnus  weighed  160  Roman,  or  120  avoirdupois,  pounds).  I  have 
given  a  more  rational  interpretation,  by  supposing  that  the  Attic  style  of  Procopius 
conceals  the  legal  and  popular  modius,  a  sixth  part  of  the  mtdtmnus  (Hooper's 
Ancient  measures,  p.  152,  &o.).  A  contrary,  and  indeed  a  stranger,  mistake  has 
crept  into  an  oration  of  Dinarchus  (contra  Demosthenem,  in  Reiske  Orator.  Gnse. 
tom.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  84).  By  reducing  the  number  of  ships  from  500  to  50,  and  trans¬ 
lating  fitiifiroi  by  mines,  or  pounds,  Cousin  has  generously  allowed  500  tons  for 
the  whole  of  the  Imperial  fleet! — Did  he  never  think?  [Hodgkin  calculates  the 
longest  vessel  at  750,  the  smallest  at  45,  tons.] 
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as  they  straggled  to  pass  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  an 
unfavourable  wind  detained  them  four  days  at  AbydoB,  where 
the  general  exhibited  a  memorable  lesson  of  firmness  and  sever¬ 
ity.  Two  of  the  Hans,  who  in  a  drunken  quarrel  had  slain 
one  of  their  fellow-soldiers,  were  instantly  shewn  to  the  army 
suspended  on  a  lofty  gibbet.  The  national  indignity  was  re¬ 
sented  by  their  countrymen,  who  disclaimed  the  servile  laws  of 
the  empire,  and  asserted  the  free  privilege  of  Scythia,  where  a 
small  fine  was  allowed  to  expiate  the  hasty  sallies  of  intemper¬ 
ance  and  anger.  Their  complaints  were  specious,  their  clamours 
were  loud,  and  the  Bomans  were  not  averse  to  the  example  of 
disorder  and  impunity.  But  the  rising  sedition  was  appeased 
by  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the  general;  and  he  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  assembled  troops  the  obligation  of  justice,  the 
importance  of  discipline,  the  rewards  of  piety  and  virtue,  and 
the  unpardonable  guilt  of  murder,  which,  in  his  apprehension, 
was  aggravated  rather  than  excused  by  the  vice  of  intoxication.17 
In  the  navigation  from  the  Hellespont  to  Peloponnesus,  which 
the  Greeks,  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  performed  in  four 
days,18  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  was  guided  in  their  course  by  his 
master-galley,  conspicuous  in  the  day  by  the  redness  of  the 
sails,  and  in  the  night  by  the  torches  blazing  from  the  mast¬ 
head.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  pilots,  as  they  steered  between 
the  islands,  and  turned  the  capes  of  Malea  and  Teenarum,  to 
preserve  the  just  order  and  regular  intervals  of  such  a  multitude 
of  ships ;  as  the  wind  was  fair  and  moderate,  their  labours  were 
not  unsuccessful,  and  the  troops  were  safely  disembarked  at 
Methone  on  the  Messenian  coast,  to  repose  themselves  for  a  ntodon] 
while  after  the  fatigues  of  the  sea.  In  this  place  they  ex¬ 
perienced  how  avarice,  invested  with  authority,  may  sport  with 
the  lives  of  thousands  which  are  bravely  exposed  for  the  public 
service.  According  to  military  practice,  the  bread  or  biscuit  of 
the  Romans  was  twice  prepared  in  the  oven,  and  a  diminution 

17 1  hare  read  of  a  Greek  legislator  who  inflicted  a  double  penalty  on  the  crimes 
committed  in  a  state  ot  intoxioation ;  but  it  seems  agreed  that  this  was  rather  a 
political  than  a  moral  law. 

*•  Or  even  in  three  days,  sinoe  they  anohored  the  ftret  evening  in  the  neighbonr- 
ing  isle  ot  Tenedoe ;  the  second  day  they  sailed  to  Lesbos,  the  third  to  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  EubcBa,  and  on  the  fourth  they  reached  Argos  (Homer,  Odyss.  r.  ISO- 
188.  Wood's  Essay  on  Homer,  p.  40-46).  A  pirate  sailed  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  seaport  at  Sparta  in  three  days  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  1.  U.  c.  1). 
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of  one-fourth  was  cheerfully  allowed  for  the  loss  of  weight.  To 
gain  this  miserable  profit,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  wood, 
the  praefect  John  of  Cappadocia  had  given  orders  that  the  flour 
should  be  slightly  baked  by  the  same  fire  which  warmed  the 
baths  of  Constantinople ;  and,  when  the  sacks  were  opened,  a 
soft  and  mouldy  paste  was  distributed  to  the  army.  Snch 
unwholesome  food,  assisted  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
season,  soon  produced  an  epidemical  disease,  which  swept  away 
five  hundred  soldiers.  Their  health  was  restored  by  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  Belisarius,  who  provided  fresh  bread  at  Methone,  and 
boldly  expressed  his  just  and  humane  indignation ;  the  emperor 
heard  his  complaint ;  the  general  was  praised ;  but  the  minister 
was  not  punished.  From  the  port  of  Methone,  the  pilots  steered 
along  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  as  far  as  the  isle  of 
Zacynthus  or  Zant,  before  they  undertook  the  voyage  (in  their 
eyes  a  most  arduous  voyage)  of  one  hundred  leagues  over  the 
Ionian  sea.  As  the  fleet  was  surprised  by  a  calm,  sixteen  days 
were  consumed  in  the  slow  navigation ;  and  even  the  general 
would  have  suffered  the  intolerable  hardship  of  thirst,  if  the 
ingenuity  of  Antonina  had  not  preserved  the  water  in  glass 
bottles,  which  she  buried  deep  in  the  sand  in  a  part  of  the  ship 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  At  length  the  harbour  of 
Caucana,19  on  the  southern  side  of  Sicily,  afforded  a  secure  and 
hospitable  shelter.  The  Gothic  officers  who  governed  the  island 
in  the  name  of  the  daughter  and  grandson  of  Theodoric  obeyed 
their  imprudent  orders,  to  receive  the  troops  of  Justinian  like 
friends  and  allies :  provisions  were  liberally  supplied,  the  cavalry 
was  remounted,90  and  Procopius  soon  returned  from  Syracuse 
with  correct  information  of  the  state  and  designs  of  the  Vandals. 
His  intelligence  determined  Belisarius  to  hasten  his  operations, 
and  his  wise  impatience  was  seconded  by  the  winds.  The  fleet 
lost  sight  of  Sicily,  passed  before  the  isle  of  Malta,  discovered 
the  capes  of  Africa,  ran  along  the  coast  with  a  strong  gale  from 
the  north-east,  and  finally  cast  anchor  at  the  promontory  of 

19  Caucana,  near  Camarina,  is  at  least  50  miles  (850  or  400  stadia)  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  (Cluver,  Sioilia  Antiqua,  p.  191).  [Caucana  is  Porto  Lombardo.  In  Walter 
of  Malaterra,  iv.  16,  it  is  called  Resacramba.') 

90  Procopius,  Gothio.  1.  i.  c.  S.  Tibi  tolUt  hinnitum  apta  quadrigis  equa,  in  the 
Sicilian  pastures  of  Grosphus  (Ho rat.  Carm.  ii.  16).  Aoragas  .  .  .  magnanimous 
quondam  generator  equorum  (Virg.  i&neid,  iii.  704).  Thero’s  horses,  whose 
victories  are  immortalized  by  Pindar,  were  bred  in  this  country. 
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Caput  Vada,  about  five  days’  journey  to  the  south  of  Car-  (e»«  k*t 
thage.8  bJdl*3 

If  Gelimer  had  been  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  Beiim-ioi 
he  must  have  delayed  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  for  the  im-  theoo*rtof 
mediate  defence  of  his  person  and  kingdom.  A  detachment  of  sapMnbn 
five  thousand  soldiers,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys, 
would  have  joined  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Vandals ;  and  the 
descendant  of  Genseric  might  have  surprised  and  oppressed  a 
fleet  of  deep-laden  transports  incapable  of  action,  and  of  light 
brigantines  that  seemed  only  qualified  for  flight.  Belisarius  had 
secretly  trembled  when  he  overheard  his  soldiers,  in  the  passage, 
emboldening  each  other  to  confess  their  apprehensions :  if  they 
were  once  on  shore,  they  hoped  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their 
arms ;  but,  if  they  should  be  attacked  at  sea,  they  did  not  blush 
to  acknowledge  that  they  wanted  courage  to  contend  at  the 
same  time  with  the  winds,  the  waves,  and  the  Barbarians.8 
The  knowledge  of  their  sentiments  decided  Belisarius  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  of  landing  them  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
he  prudently  rejected,  in  a  council  of  war,  the  proposal  of  sailing 
with  the  fleet  and  army  into  the  port  of  Carthage.  Three 
months  after  their  departure  from  Constantinople,  the  men  and 
horses,  the  arms  and  military  stores,  were  safely  disembarked, 
and  five  soldiers  were  left  as  a  guard  on  board  each  of  the  ships, 
which  were  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  remainder 
of  the  troops  occupied  a  camp  on  the  sea-shore,  which  they 
fortified,  according  to  ancient  discipline,  with  a  ditch  and  ram¬ 
part;  and  the  discovery  of  a  source  of  fresh  water,  while  it 
allayed  the  thirst,  excited  the  superstitious  confidence,  of  the 
Homans.  The  next  morning,  some  of  the  neighbouring  gardens 
were  pillaged;  and  Belisarius,  after  chastising  the  offenders, 
embraced  the  slight  occasion,  but  the  decisive  moment,  of 
inculcating  the  maxims  of  justice,  moderation,  and  genuine 
policy.  «When  I  first  accepted  the  commission  of  subduing 


11  The  Caput  Vada  of  Procopius  (where  Justinian  afterwards  founded  a  city— 
de  JSdific.  1.  vi.  o.  6)  is  the  promontory  of  Ammon  in  Strabo,  the  Brachodes  of 
Ptolemy,  the  Oapaudia  of  the  moderns,  a  long  narrow  slip  that  runs  into  the  sea 
{Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  111).  [The  distance  of  Caput  Vada  from  Carthage  was  about 
176  Roman  miles,  nine  days'  march  for  the  army  of  Belisarius  (op.  Tissot,  Geo¬ 
graphic  oomparta  de  la  province  romaine  d’Afrique,  ii.  108  sgq.).] 

“  A  centurion  of  Mark  Anthony  expressed,  though  in  a  more  manly  strain,  the 
same  dislike  to  the  sea  and  to  naval  combats  (Plutarch,  in  Antonio,  p.  1780,  edit. 
Hen.  Bteph.). 
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Africa,  I  depended  much  less,”  Baid  the  general,  «on  the 
numbers,  or  even  the  bravery,  of  my  troops,  than  upon  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  natives  and  their  immortal  hatred 
to  the  Vandals.  You  alone  can  deprive  me  of  this  hope:  if 
you  continue  to  extort  by  rapine,  what  might  be  purchased 
for  a  little  money,  such  acts  of  violence  will  reconcile  these 
implacable  enemies,  and  unite  them  in  a  just  and  holy  league 
against  the  invaders  of  their  country.”  These  exhortations 
were  enforced  by  a  rigid  discipline,  of  which  the  soldiers  them¬ 
selves  soon  felt  and  praised  the  salutary  effects.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  instead  of  deserting  their  houses,  or  hiding  their  corn, 
supplied  the  Homans  with  a  fair  and  liberal  market ;  the  civil 
officers  of  the  province  continued  to  exercise  their  functions 
in  the  name  of  Justinian;  and  the  clergy,  from  motives  of 
conscience  and  interest,  assiduously  laboured  to  promote  the 
cause  of  a  Catholic  emperor.  The  small  town  of  Sullecte,3 
one  day’s  journey  from  the  camp,  had  the  honour  of  being 
foremost  to  open  her  gates  and  to  resume  her  ancient  allegiance ; 
the  larger  cities  of  Leptis  and  Adrumetum  imitated  the  example 
of  loyalty  as  soon  as  Belisarius  appeared;  and  he  advanced 
without  opposition  as  far  as  Grassd,  a  palace  of  the  Vandal 
kings,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  Carthage.  The  weary 
Romans  indulged  themselves  in  the  refreshment  of  shady  groves, 
cool  fountains,  and  delicious  fruits;  and  the  preference  which 
Procopius  allows  to  these  gardens  over  any  that  he  had  seen, 
either  in  the  East  or  West,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  taste 
or  the  fatigue  of  the  historian.  In  three  generations  prosperity 
and  a  warm  climate  had  dissolved  the  hardy  virtue  of  the 
Vandals,  who  insensibly  became  the  most  luxurious  of  mankind. 
In  their  villas  and  gardens,  which  might  deserve  the  Persian 
name  of  paradise,3*  they  enjoyed  a  cool  and  elegant  repose; 
and,  after  the  daily  use  of  the  bath,  the  Barbarians  were  seated 
at  a  table  profusely  spread  with  the  delicacies  of  the  land  and 

11  Snlleote  is  perhaps  the  TarrU  Hanni  balls,  an  old  building,  now  as  large  as 
the  Tower  of  London.  [See  Tissot,  Geographic  compare  de  la  province  remains 
d'Afriqne,  ii.  179.]  The  march  of  Belisarias  to  Leptis,  Adrametnm,  Ac.  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  campaign  of  Caesar  (Hirtius,  de  Bello  Airioano,  with  the  Analyse  of 
Guichardt),  and  Shaw’s  Travels  (p.  105-118)  in  the  same  country. 

84  Tiapd$*i<ros  koWiotos  kxayTw  ip  t<rp*p.  The  paradises,  a  name  and 

fashion  adopted  from  Persia,  may  be  represented  by  the  royal  garden  of  Ispahan 
(Voyage  d’Olearius,  p.  774).  See,  in  the  Greek  romanoee,  their  most  perfect 
model  (Longus,  Pastoral.  1.  iv.  p.  99-101.  Achilles  Tatius,  1. 1.  p.  39,  38). 
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sea.  Their  silken  robes  loosely  flowing  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Medes,  were  embroidered  with  gold;  love  and  hunting 
were  the  labours  of  their  life;  and  their  vacant  hours  were 
amused  by  pantomimes,  chariot-races,  and  the  music  and  dances 
of  the  theatre. 

In  a  march  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  vigilance  of  Belisarius  Defeat*  th» 
was  constantly  awake  and  active  against  his  unseen  enemies,  by  *  n^f1' 111 
whom,  in  every  place  and  at  every  hour,  he  might  be  suddenly  b*Mto 
attacked.  An  officer  of  confidence  and  merit,  John  the  Ar¬ 
menian,  led  the  vanguard  of  three  hundred  horse  ;  six  hundred 
Massaget®  covered  at  a  certain  distance  the  left  flank  ;  and  the 
whole  fleet  steering  along  the  coast,  seldom  lost  sight  of  the 
army,  which  moved  each  day  about  twelve  miles,  and  lodged  in 
the  evening  in  strong  camps  or  in  friendly  towns.  The  near 
approach  of  the  Romans  to  Carthage  filled  the  mind  of  Gelimer 
with  anxiety  and  terror.  He  prudently  wished  to  protract  the 
war  till  his  brother,  with  his  veteran  troops,  should  return  horn 
the  conquest  of  Sardinia  ;  and  he  now  lamented  the  rash  policy 
of  his  ancestors,  who,  by  destroying  the  fortifications  of  Africa, 
had  left  him  only  the  dangerous  resource  of  risking  a  battle  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital.  The  Vandal  conquerors, 
from  their  original  number  of  fifty  thousand,  were  multiplied, 
without  including  their  women  and  children,  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand 28  fighting  men ;  and  such  forces,  animated 
with  valour  and  union,  might  have  crushed,  at  their  first  landing, 
the  feeble  and  exhausted  bands  of  the  Roman  general.  But  the 
friends  of  the  captive  king  were  more  inclined  to  accept  the 
invitations,  than  to  resist  the  progress,  of  Belisarius  ;  and  many 
a  proud  Barbarian  disguised  his  aversion  to  war  under  the  more 
specious  name  of  his  hatred  to  the  usurper.  Yet  the  authority 
and  promises  of  Gelimer  collected  a  formidable  army,  and  his 
plans  were  concerted  with  some  degree  of  military  skill.  An 
order  was  dispatched  to  his  brother  Ammatas,  to  collect  all  the 
forces  of  Carthage  and  to  encounter  the  van  of  the  Roman  army 
at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  city ;  his  nephew  Gibamund, 
with  two  thousand  horse,  was  destined  to  attack  their  left,  when 

*5  [Bather  160, 000,  Proa  B.  V.  ii.  2  (vol.  i.  p.  418  ed.  Bonn,  p.  426  ed.  Haury), 
pifrtm  y&p  abratr  wtpwreu  ovx  jaror  ^  8*Kaw\cur(f  oi6pt$ a  (the  Roman  armament  was 
15,000  strong,  see  above  p.  295).  This  oooors  in  the  speeoh  of  Gelimer  to  his  troops, 
and  the  number  is  of  oonrse  maoh  exaggerated.  Cp.  Pflugk-Harttung,  Belisars 
Yandalenkrieg,  Historisehs  Zsitaehrift,  61  (1889),  p.  72.] 
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tBattie  ot  the  monarch  himself,  who  silently  followed,  should  charge  their 
mam]  rear  in  a  situation  which  excluded  them  from  the  aid  or  even 
the  view  of  their  fleet.  But  the  rashness  of  Ammatas  was  fatal 
[Sept,  is]  to  himself  and  his  country.  He  anticipated  the  hour  of  attack, 
outstripped  his  tardy  followers,  and  was  pierced  with  a  mortal 
wound,  after  he  had  slain,  with  his  own  hand,  twelve  of  his 
boldest  antagonists.  His  Vandals  fled  to  Carthage  ;  the  high¬ 
way,  almost  ten  miles,  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies ;  and  it 
seemed  incredible  that  such  multitudes  could  be  slaughtered 
by  the  swords  of  three  hundred  Bomans.  The  nephew  of 
Gelimer  was  defeated  after  a  slight  combat  by  the  six  hundred 
Massagette  ;  they  did  not  equal  the  third  part  of  his  numbers ; 
but  each  Scythian  was  fired  by  the  example  of  his  chief,  who 
gloriously  exercised  the  privilege  of  his  family  by  riding  foremost 
and  alone  to  shoot  the  first  arrow  against  the  enemy.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Gelimer  himself,  ignorant  of  the  event,  and  mis¬ 
guided  by  the  windings  of  the  hills,  inadvertently  passed  the 
Roman  army,  and  reached  the  scene  of  action  where  Ammatas 
had  fallen.  He  wept  the  fate  of  his  brother  and  of  Carthage, 
charged  with  irresistible  fury  the  advancing  squadrons,  and 
might  have  pursued  and  perhaps  decided  the  victory,  if  he  had 
not  wasted  those  inestimable  moments  in  the  discharge  of  a 
vain,  though  pious,  duty  to  the  dead.  While  his  spirit  was 
broken  by  this  mournful  office,  he  heard  the  trumpet  of 
Belisarius,  who,  leaving  Antonina  and  his  infantry  in  the  camp, 
pressed  forwards  with  his  guards  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cavalry  to  rally  his  flying  troops  and  to  restore  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Much  room  could  not  be  found  in  this  disorderly  battle 
for  the  talents  of  a  general ;  but  the  king  fled  before  the  hero ; 
and  the  Vandals,  accustomed  only  to  a  Moorish  enemy,  were 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the 
Romans.  Gelimer  retired  with  hasty  steps  towards  the  desert 
of  Numidia ;  but  he  had  soon  the  consolation  of  learning  that 
his  private  orders  for  the  execution  of  Hilderic  and  his  captive 
friends  had  been  faithfully  obeyed.  The  tyrant’s  revenge  was 
useful  only  to  his  enemies.  The  death  of  a  lawful  prince  exoited 
the  compassion  of  his  people  ;  his  life  might  have  perplexed  the 
victorious  Romans  ;  and  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian,  by  a  crime 
of  which  he  was  innocent,  was  relieved  from  the  painful  alter¬ 
native  of  forfeiting  his  honour  or  relinquishing  his  conquests. 
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As  soon  as  the  tnmnlt  had  subsided,  the  several  parts  of  theMoouoo 
army  informed  each  other  of  the  accidents  of  the  day ;  and  Jg,-8^Dj6 
Belisarins  pitched  his  camp  on  the  field  of  victory,  to  which  the 
tenth  mile-stone  from  Carthage  had  applied  the  Latin  appella¬ 
tion  of  Decimus.  From  a  wise  suspicion  of  the  stratagems  and 
resources  of  the  Vandals,  he  marched  the  next  day  in  order  of 
battle,  halted  in  the  evening  before  the  gates  of  Carthage,  and 
allowed  a  night  of  repose,  that  he  might  not  in  darkness  and 
disorder  expose  the  city  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers  or 
the  soldiers  themselves  to  the  secret  ambush  of  the  city.  But, 
as  the  fears  of  Belisarius  were  the  result  of  calm  and  intrepid 
reason,  he  was  soon  satisfied  that  he  might  confide,  with¬ 
out  danger,  in  the  peaceful  and  friendly  aspect  of  the  capital. 
Carthage  blazed  with  innumerable  torches,  the  signals  of  the 
public  joy  ;  the  chain  was  removed  that  guarded  the  entrance  of 
the  port ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open ;  and  the  people,  with 
acclamations  of  gratitude,  hailed  and  invited  their  Roman  de¬ 
liverers.  The  defeat  of  the  Vandals  and  the  freedom  of  Africa 
were  announced  to  the  city  on  the  eve  of  St.  Cyprian,  when  the 
churches  were  already  adorned  and  illuminated  for  the  festival  of 
the  martyr,  whom  three  centuries  of  superstition  had  almost 
raised  to  a  local  deity.  The  Arians,  conscious  that  their  reign 
had  expired,  resigned  the  temple  to  the  Catholics,  who  rescued 
their  saint  from  profane  hands,  performed  the  holy  rites,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  the  creed  of  Athanasius  and  Justinian.  One 
awful  hour  reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  contending  parties. 

The  suppliant  Vandals,  who  had  so  lately  indulged  the  vices  of 
conquerors,  sought  an  humble  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church  ;  while  the  merchants  of  the  East  were  delivered  from 
the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  palace  by  their  affrighted  keeper, 
who  implored  the  protection  of  his  captives,  and  shewed  them, 
through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  the  sails  of  the  Roman  fleet. 

After  their  separation  from  the  army,  the  naval  commanders 
had  proceeded  with  slow  caution  along  the  coast,  till  they 
reached  the  Hermaean  promontory  and  obtained  the  first  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  victory  of  Belisarius.  Faithful  to  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  they  would  have  cast  anchor  about  twenty  miles  from 
Carthage,  if  the  more  skilful  seamen  had  not  represented  the 
perils  of  the  shore  and  the  signs  of  an  impending  tempest. 

8till  ignorant  of  the  revolution,  they  declined,  however,  the  rash 
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attempt  of  forcing  the  chain  of  the  port ;  and  the  adjacent 
harbour  and  surburb  of  Mandracium  were  insulted  only  by  the 
rapine  of  a  private  officer  who  disobeyed  and  disserted  his 
leaders.  But  the  imperial  fleet,  advancing  with  a  fair  wind, 
steered  through  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Goletta,  and 
occupied  in  the  deep  and  capacious  lake  of  Tunis  a  secure 
station  about  five  miles  from  the  capital.*  No  sooner  was 
Belisarius  informed  of  their  arrival  than  he  dispatched  orders 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners  should  he  immediately 
landed  to  join  the  triumph,  and  to  swell  the  apparent  numbers, 
of  the  Romans.  Before  he  allowed  them  to  enter  the  gates  of 
Carthage,  he  exhorted  them,  in  a  discourse  worthy  of  himself 
and  the  occasion,  not  to  disgrace  the  glory  of  their  arms ; 

and  to  remember  that  the  Vandals  had  been  the  tyrants,  but 

that  they  were  the  deliverers,  of  the  Africans,  who  must  now  be 
respected  as  the  voluntary  and  affectionate  subjects  of  their  com¬ 
mon  sovereign.  The  Romans  marched  through  the  streets  in 
close  ranks,  prepared  for  battle  if  an  enemy  had  appeared  ;  the 
strict  order  maintained  by  the  general  imprinted  on  their  minds 
the  duty  of  obedience ;  and,  in  an  age  in  which  custom  and  im¬ 
punity  almost  sanctified  the  abuse  of  conquest,  the  genius  of  one 
man  repressed  the  passions  of  a  victorious  army.  The  voice  of 
menace  and  complaint  was  silent ;  the  trade  of  Carthage  was 
not  interrupted ;  while  Africa  changed  her  master  and  her 

government,  the  shops  continued  open  and  busy ;  and  the 

soldiers,  after  sufficient  guards  had  been  posted,  modestly 
departed  to  the  houses  which  were  allotted  for  their  reception. 
Belisarius  fixed  his  residence  in  the  palace ;  seated  himself  on 
the  throne  of  Genseric ;  accepted  and  distributed  the  Barbaric 
spoil ;  granted  their  lives  to  the  suppliant  Vandals ;  and  laboured 
to  repair  the  damage  which  the  suburb  of  Mandracium  had 
sustained  in  the  preceding  night.  At  supper  he  entertained  his 
principal  officers  with  the  form  and  magnificence  of  a  royal 
banquet.37  The  victor  was  respectfully  served  by  the  captive 

36  The  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  the  sea,  the  land,  and  the  rivers,  are 
changed  almost  as  mnoh  as  the  works  of  man.  The  isthmus,  or  neck,  of  the  city 
is  now  confounded  with  the  continent :  the  harbour  is  a  dry  plain ;  and  the  lake,  or 
stagnum,  no  more  than  a  morass,  with  six  or  seven  feet  water  in  the  mid-channeL 
See  d1  Anville  (Geographic  Anoienne,  tom.  iii.  p.  82),  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  77-84),  Marmol 
(Description  de  l’Afrique,  tom.  ii.  p.  465),  and  Thuanus  (lviii.  12,  tom.  iii.  p.  584). 

•7  From  Delphi,  the  name  of  Delphioum  was  given,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to 
a  tripod ;  and,  by  an  easy  analogy,  the  same  appellation  was  extended  at  Borne, 
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officers  of  the  household  ;  and  in  the  moments  of  festivity,  when 
the  impartial  spectators  applauded  the  fortune  and  merit  of 
Belisarius,  his  envious  flatterers  secretly  shed  their  venom  on 
every  word  and  gesture  which  might  alarm  the  suspicions  of  a 
jealous  monarch.  One  day  was  given  to  these  pompous  scenes, 
which  may  not  be  despised  as  useless,  if  they  attracted  the 
popular  veneration  ;  but  the  active  mind  of  Belisarius,  which  in 
the  pride  of  victory  could  suppose  a  defeat,  had  already  resolved 
that  the  Boman  empire  in  Africa  should  not  depend  on  the 
chance  of  arms  or  the  favour  of  the  people.  The  fortifications 
of  Carthage  had  alone  been  exempted  from  the  general  proscrip¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  ninety-five  years  they  were  suffered  to 
decay  by  the  thoughtless  and  indolent  Vandals.  A  wiser  con¬ 
queror  restored  with  incredible  dispatch  the  walls  and  ditches  of 
the  city.  HiB  liberality  encouraged  the  workmen ;  the  soldiers, 
the  mariners,  and  the  citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
salutary  labour ;  and  Qelimer,  who  had  feared  to  trust  his  person 
in  an  open  town,  beheld  with  astonishment  and  despair  jthe  rising 
strength  of  an  impregnable  fortress. 

That  unfortunate  monarch,  after  the  loss  of  his  capital, 
applied  himself  to  collect  the  remains  of  an  army  scattered, 
rather  than  destroyed,  by  the  preceding  battle ;  and  the  hopes 
of  pillage  attracted  some  Moorish  bands  to  the  standard  of 
Qelimer.  He  encamped  in  the  fields  of  Bulla,  four  days’ll 
journey  from  Carthage ;  insulted  the  capital,  which  he  deprived 
of  the  use  of  an  aqueduct ;  proposed  an  high  reward  for  the 
head  of  every  Boman;  affected  to  spare  the  persons  and 
property  of  his  African  subjects ;  and  secretly  negotiated  with 
the  Arian  sectaries  and  the  confederate  Huns.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  served  only  to  aggravate 
his  distress;  he  reflected,  with  the  deepest  anguish,  that  he 
had  wasted  in  that  useless  enterprise  five  thousand  of  his 
bravest  troops ;  and  he  read,18  with  grief  and  shame,  the  vic¬ 
torious  letter  of  his  brother  Zano,  who  expressed  a  sanguine  con-  ct***o] 
fidence  that  the  king,  after  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  had 
already  chastised  the  rashness  of  the  Boman  invader.  “  Alas! 
my  brother,"  replied  Qelimer,  ••  Heaven  has  declared  against 

Constantinople,  and  Oarthage,  to  the  royal  banqueting  room  (Prooopine,  Vandal.  1.  i. 
e.  21.  Dooange,  Gloss.  Grtao.  p.  277,  im6r,  ad  Aleziad.  p.  412). 

*  [He  did  not  read  it,  for  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.] 
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our  unhappy  nation.  While  yon  have  subdued  Sardinia,  -we 
have  lost  Africa.  No  sooner  did  Belisarras  appear  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  soldiers  than  courage  and  prosperity  deserted  the  cause  of 
the  Vandals.  Your  nephew  Gibamund,  your  brother  Ammatas, 
have  been  betrayed  to  death  by  the  cowardice  of  their  followers. 
Our  horses,  our  ships,  Carthage  itself,  and  all  Africa,  are  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  Yet  the  Vandals  still  prefer  an  igno¬ 
minious  repose  at  the  expense  of  their  wives  and  children,  their 
wealth  and  liberty.  Nothing  now  remains,  except  the  field  of 
Bulla  and  the  hope  of  your  valour.  Abandon  Sardinia  ;  fly  to 
our  relief ;  restore  our  empire,  or  perish  by  our  side.”  On  the 
receipt  of  this  epistle,  Zano  imparted  his  grief  to  the  principal 
Vandals ;  but  the  intelligence  was  prudently  concealed  from  the 
natives  of  the  island.  The  troops  embarked  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty  galleys  at  the  port  of  Cagliari,  cast  anchor  the  third 
day  on  the  confines  of  Mauritania,  and  hastily  pursued  their 
march  to  join  the  royal  standard  in  the  camp  of  Bulla.  Mourn¬ 
ful  was  the  interview :  the  two  brothers  embraced ;  they  wept 
in  silence ;  no  questions  were  asked  of  the  Sardinian  victory ; 
no  inquiries  were  made  of  the  African  misfortunes ;  they  saw 
before  their  eyes  the  whole  extent  of  their  calamities ;  and  the 
absence  of  their  wives  and  children  afforded  a  melancholy  proof 
that  either  death  or  captivity  had  been  their  lot.  The  languid 
spirit  of  the  Vandals  was  at  length  awakened  and  united  by  the 
entreaties  of  their  king,  the  example  of  Zano,  and  the  instant 
danger  which  threatened  their  monarchy  and  religion.  The 
military  strength  of  the  nation  advanced  to  battle;  and  such 
was  the  rapid  increase  that,  before  their  army  reached  Tri- 
cameron,  about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  they  might  boast, 
perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  that  they  surpassed,  in  a  ten¬ 
fold  proportion,  the  diminutive  powers  of  the  Bomans.  But 
[Battle  ot  these  powers  were  under  the  command  of  Belisarius;  and,  as 
muon)  he  was  conscious  of  their  superior  merit,  he  permitted  the  Bar¬ 
barians  to  surprise  him  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  The  Bomans 
were  instantly  under  arms;  a  rivulet  covered  their  front;  the 
cavalry  formed  the  first  line,  which  Belisarius  supported  in  the 
centre,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  guards;  the  infantry,  at 
some  distance,  was  posted  in  the  second  line ;  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  general  watched  the  separate  station  and  ambiguous 
faith  of  the  MassagetsB,  who  secretly  reserved  their  aid  for  the 
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conquerors.  The  historian  has  inserted,  and  the  reader  may 
easily  supply,  the  speeches2*  of  the  commanders,  who,  by  argu¬ 
ments  the  most  apposite  to  their  situation,  inculcated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  victory  and  the  contempt  of  life.  Zano,  with  the 
troops  which  had  followed  him  to  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  was 
placed  in  the  centre ;  and  the  throne  of  Genseric  might  have 
stood,  if  the  multitude  of  Vandals  had  imitated  their  intrepid 
resolution.  Casting  away  their  lances  and  missile  weapons, 
they  drew  their  swords,  and  expected  the  charge ;  the  Roman 
cavalry  thrice  passed  the  rivulet;  they  were  thrice  repulsed; 
and  the  conflict  was  firmly  maintained,  till  Zano  fell,  and  the 
standard  of  Belisarius  was  displayed.  Gelimer  retreated  to  his 
camp ;  the  Huns  joined  the  pursuit ;  and  the  victors  de¬ 
spoiled  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Yet  no  more  than  fifty 
Romans  and  eight  hundred  Vandals  were  found  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  so  inconsiderable  was  the  carnage  of  a  day  which  ex¬ 
tinguished  a  nation  and  transferred  the  empire  of  Africa.  In 
the  evening  Belisarius  led  his  infantry  to  the  attack  of  the 
camp;  and  the  pusillanimous  flight  of  Gelimer  exposed  the 
vanity  of  his  recent  declarations  that,  to  the  vanquished,  death 
was  a  relief,  life  a  burthen,  and  infamy  the  only  object  of 
terror.  His  departure  was  secret ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  Vandals 
discovered  that  their  king  had  deserted  them,  they  hastily  dis¬ 
persed,  anxious  only  for  their  personal  safety,  and  careless  of 
every  object  that  is  dear  or  valuable  to  mankind.  The 
Romans  entered  the  camp  without  resistance ;  and  the  wildest 
scenes  of  disorder  were  veiled  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of 
the  night.  Every  Barbarian  who  met  their  swords  was  in¬ 
humanly  massacred ;  their  widows  and  daughters,  as  rich  heirs 
or  beautiful  concubines,  were  embraced  by  the  licentious 
soldiers ;  and  avarice  itself  was  almost  satiated  with  the 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  the  accumulated  fruits  of  conquest 
or  economy  in  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and  peace.  In  this 
frantic  search,  the  troops  even  of  Belisarius  forgot  their  caution 
and  respect.  Intoxicated  with  lust  and  rapine,  they  explored, 
in  small  parties,  or  alone,  the  adjacent  fields,  the  woods,  the 
rocks,  and  the  caverns,  that  might  possibly  conceal  any  desir¬ 
able  prize ;  laden  with  booty,  they  deserted  their  ranks,  and 

*  These  ormtloni  Always  express  the  sense  of  the  times,  and  sometimes  of  the 
actors.  I  have  oondensed  that  sense,  and  thrown  away  declamation. 
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wandered,  without  a  guide,  on  the  high  road  to  Carthage ;  and, 
if  the  flying  enemies  had  dared  to  return,  very  few  of  the  con¬ 
querors  would  have  escaped.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  disgrace 
and  danger,  Belisarius  passed  an  apprehensive  night  on  the 
field  of  victory ;  at  the  dawn  of  day  he  planted  his  standard  on 
a  hill,  recalled  his  guards  and  veterans,  and  gradually  restored 
the  modesty  and  obedience  of  the  camp.  It  was  equally  the 
concern  of  the  Boman  general  to  subdue  the  hostile,  and  to 
save  the  prostrate,  Barbarian ;  and  the  suppliant  Vandals,  who 
could  be  found  only  in  churches,  were  protected  by  his  authority, 
disarmed,  and  separately  confined,  that  they  might  neither  dis¬ 
turb  the  public  peace  nor  become  the  victims  of  popular  revenge. 
After  dispatching  a  light  detachment  to  tread  the  footsteps  of 
Gelimer,  he  advanced  with  his  whole  army,  about  ten  days' 
march,  as  far  as  Hippo  Begins,  which  no  longer  possessed  the 
relics  of  St.  Augustin.*0  The  season,  and  the  certain  intelligence 
that  the  Vandal  had  fled  to  the  inaccessible  country  of  the 
Moors,  determined  Belisarius  to  relinquish  the  vain  pursuit  and 
to  fix  his  winter-quarters  at  Carthage.  From  thence  he  dis¬ 
patched  his  principal  lieutenant,  to  inform  the  emperor  that,  in 
the  space  of  three  months,  he  had  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Africa. 

Conquest  Belisarius  spoke  the  language  of  truth.  The  surviving 
by^3eu*ar-  Vandals  yielded,  without  resistance,  their  arms  and  their  free- 
ut'  A  D'  dom ;  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  submitted  to  his  presence ; 
and  the  more  distant  provinces  were  successively  subdued  by 
the  report  of  his  victory.  Tripoli  was  confirmed  in  her  volun¬ 
tary  allegiance  ;  Sardinia  and  Corsica  surrendered  to  an  officer, 
who  carried,  instead  of  a  sword,  the  head  of  the  valiant 
Zano ;  and  the  isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Yvica,  con¬ 
sented  to  remain  an  humble  appendage  of  the  African  king¬ 
dom.  Caesarea,  a  royal  city,  which  in  looser  geography  may  be 
confounded  with  the  modern  Algiers,  was  situate  thirty  days' 

30  The  relics  of  St.  Augustin  were  carried  by  the  African  bishops  to  their  Sar¬ 
dinian  exile  (a.d.  500)  ;  and  it  was  believed  in  the  viiith  century  that  Liutprand,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  transported  them  (a.d.  721)  from  Sardinia  to  Pavia.  In  the  year 
1695,  the  Augustin  friars  of  that  city  found  a  brick  arch,  marble  coffin,  silver  cast* 
silk  wrapper,  bones,  blood,  Ac. ;  and,  perhaps,  an  inscription  of  AgoBtino  in  Gothic 
letters.  But  this  useful  discovery  has  been  disputed  by  reason  and  jealousy 

glaronius,  Annal.  a.d.  725,  No.  2-9.  Tillemont,  Mdm.  Ecalds.  tom.  xiii.  p.  944. 

ontfauoon,  Diarium  Ital.  p.  26-80.  Muratori,  Antiq.  ItaL  Medii  jEvi,  tom.  v.  dis¬ 
sert.  lviii.  p.  9,  who  had  composed  a  separate  treatise  before  the  decree  of  the  bishop 
of  Pavia,  and  Pope  Benedict  XIII.). 
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march  to  the  westward  of  Carthage ;  by  land  the  road  was 
infested  by  the  Moors  ;  but  the  sea  was  open,  and  the  Romans 
were  now  masters  of  the  sea.  An  active  and  discreet  tribane 
sailed  as  far  as  the  Straits,  where  he  occupied  Septem  or  Ceuta,*1 
which  rises  opposite  to  Gibraltar  on  the  African  coast ;  that  re¬ 
mote  place  was  afterwards  adorned  and  fortified  by  Justinian ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  indulged  the  vain  ambition  of  extending  his 
empire  to  the  columns  of  Hercules.  He  received  the  messengers 
of  victory  at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  to  publish  the 
pandects  of  the  Roman  law ;  and  the  devout  or  jealous  emperor 
celebrated  the  divine  goodness,  and  confessed  in  silence  the 
merit  of  his  successful  general.**  Impatient  to  abolish  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Vandals,  he  proceeded, 
without  delay,  to  the  full  establishment  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Her  jurisdiction,  wealth,  and  immunities,  perhaps  the  most 
essential  part  of  episcopal  religion,  were  restored  and  amplified 
with  a  liberal  hand ;  the  Arian  worship  was  suppressed  ;  the 
Donatist  meetings  were  proscribed ;  **  and  the  synod  of  Carthage, 
by  the  voice  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  bishops,*1  applauded 
the  just  measure  of  pious  retaliation.  On  such  an  occasion,  it 
may  not  be  presumed  that  many  orthodox  prelates  were  absent ; 
but  the  comparative  smallness  of  their  number,  which  in 
ancient  councils  had  been  twice  or  even  thrice  multiplied,  most 
clearly  indicates  the  decay  both  of  the  church  and  state.  While 
Justinian  approved  himself  the  defender  of  the  faith,  he  enter¬ 
tained  an  ambitious  hope  that  his  victorious  lieutenant  would 
speedily  enlarge  the  narrow  limits  of  his  dominion  to  the  space 
which  they  occupied  before  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  and 
Vandals  ;  and  Belisarius  was  instructed  to  establish  five  dukes 

91  T k  rys  woAtri(*s  * poolfua,  is  the  expression  of  Procopius  (de  JSdiflo.  1.  vi.  c.  7). 
Ceuta,  which  has  been  defaced  by  the  Portuguese,  flourished  in  nobles  and  palaoes, 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  under  the  more  prosperous  reign  of  the  Arabs 
(TAfrique  de  Marmol,  tom.  ii.  p.  286). 

38  See  the  second  and  third  preambles  to  the  Digest,  or  Pandects,  promulgated 
a.d.  583,  December  16.  To  the  titles  of  Vandaticus  and  Africanui,  Justinian,  or 
rather  Belisarius,  had  acquired  a  just  claim :  Gothicus  was  premature,  and  Fran- 
cicut  false  and  offensive  to  a  great  nation. 

**  See  the  original  acts  in  Baronins  (a.d.  585,  No.  21-54).  The  emperor 
applauds  his  own  clemency  to  the  heretics,  cum  suffioiat  eis  vivere. 

u  Dupin  (Geograph.  Sacra  Africans,  p.  lix.  ad  Optat.  Milev.)  observes  and 
bewails  this  episoopal  decay.  In  the  more  prosperous  age  of  the  ohuroh,  he  had 
noticed  690  bishoprios ;  but,  however  minute  were  the  diooeses,  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  all  existed  at  the  same  time.  [Moroelli,  Africa  Christiana,  vol.  1,  enumerates 
715  bishoprios,  and  observes  (p.  872)  that  the  list  is  not  exhaustive.] 
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or  commanders  in  the  convenient  stations  of  Tripoli,  Leptis, 
Cirta,  Caesarea,  and  Sardinia,  and  to  compute  the  military  force 
of  palatines  or  borderers  that  might  be  sufficient  for  the  defence 
of  Africa.  The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was  not  unworthy  of 
the  presence  of  a  praetorian  praefect ;  and  four  consulars,  three 
presidents,  were  appointed  to  administer  the  seven  provinces 
under  his  civil  jurisdiction.  The  number  of  their  subordinate 
officers,  clerks,  messengers,  or  assistants,  was  minutely  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  for  the  protect  himself, 
fifty  for  each  of  his  vicegerents  ;  and  the  rigid  definition  of  their 
fees  and  salaries  was  more  effectual  to  confirm  the  right  than  to 
prevent  the  abuse.  These  magistrates  might  be  oppressive,  but 
they  were  not  idle ;  and  the  subtle  questions  of  justice  and 
revenue  were  infinitely  propagated  under  the  new  government, 
which  professed  to  revive  the  freedom  and  equity  of  the  Roman 
republic.  The  conqueror  was  solicitous  to  extract  a  prompt  and 
plentiful  supply  from  his  African  subjects  ;  and  he  allowed  them 
to  claim,  even  in  the  third  degree,  and  from  the  collateral  line, 
the  houses  and  lands  of  which  their  families  had  been  unjustly 
despoiled  by  the  Vandals.  After  the  departure  of  Belisarius, 
who  acted  by  an  high  and  special  commission,  no  ordinary  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  a  master-general  of  the  forces ;  but  the 
office  of  Protorian  protect  was  entrusted  to  a  soldier  ;  the  civil 
and  military  powers  were  united,  according  to  the  practice  of 
Justinian,  in  the  chief  governor  ;  and  the  representative  of  the 
emperor  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  was  soon  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  Exarch.16 

Yet  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  imperfect,  till  her  former 
sovereign  was  delivered  either  alive  or  dead  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  Doubtful  of  the  event,  Gelimer  had  given  secret 
orders  that  a  part  of  his  treasure  should  be  transported  to  Spain, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  a  secure  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  king 
of  the  Visigoths.  But  these  intentions  were  disappointed  by 
accident,  treachery,  and  the  indefatigable  pursuit  of  his  enemies, 
who  intercepted  his  flight  from  the  sea-shore,  and  chased  the 
unfortunate  monarch,  with  some  faithful  followers,  to  the  in- 

33  The  African  laws  of  Justinian  are  illustrated  by  his  German  biographer  (Cod. 
1.  i.  tit.  27.  Novel.  88,  87,  18,  [8,  84,  182,  140,  160,  169,  ed.  ZachariSJ.  Vit. 
Justinian,  p.  849-877).  [Cp.  Appendix  19.] 
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accessible  mountain  of  Papua, M  in  the  inland  country  of 
Numidia.  He  was  immediately  besieged  by  Pharas,  an  officer 
whose  truth  and  sobriety  were  the  more  applauded,  as  such 
qualities  could  seldom  be  found  among  the  Heruli,  the  most 
corrupt  of  the  Barbarian  tribes.  To  his  vigilance  Belisarius 
had  entrusted  this  important  charge  ;  and,  after  a  bold  attempt 
to  scale  the  mountain,  in  which  he  lost  an  hundred  and  ten 
soldiers,  Pharas  expected,  during  a  winter  siege,  the  operation 
of  distress  and  famine  on  the  mind  of  the  Vandal  king.  From 
the  softest  habits  of  pleasure,  from  the  unbounded  command  of 
industry  and  wealth,  he  was  reduced  to  share  the  poverty  of  the 
Moors,87  supportable  only  to  themselves  by  their  ignorance  of  a 
happier  condition.  In  their  rude  hovels  of  mud  and  hurdles, 
which  confined  the  smoke  and  excluded  the  light,  they  pro¬ 
miscuously  slept  on  the  ground,  perhaps  on  a  sheep-skin,  with 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  cattle.  Sordid  and  scanty 
were  their  garments ;  the  use  of  bread  and  wine  was  unknown ; 
and  their  oaten  or  barley  cakes,  imperfectly  baked  in  the  ashes, 
were  devoured  almost  in  a  crude  state  by  the  hungry  savages. 
The  health  of  Gelimer  must  have  sunk  under  these  strange  and 
unwonted  hardships,  from  whatsoever  cause  they  had  been 
endured  ;  but  his  actual  misery  was  embittered  by  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  past  greatness,  the  daily  insolence  of  his  protectors,  and 
the  just  apprehension  that  the  light  and  venal  Moors  might  be 
tempted  to  betray  the  rights  of  hospitality.  The  knowledge  of 
his  situation  dictated  the  humane  and  friendly  epistle  of  Pharas. 
«  Like  yourself,”  Baid  the  chief  of  the  Heruli,  “  I  am  an  illiterate 
Barbarian,  but  I  speak  the  language  of  plain  sense  and  an  honest 
heart.  Why  will  you  persist  in  hopeless  obstinacy  ?  Why  will 
you  ruin  yourself,  your  family,  and  nation?  The  love  of  freedom 
and  abhorrence  of  slavery  ?  Alas !  my  dearest  Gelimer,  are 
you  not  already  the  worst  of  slaves,  the  slave  of  the  vile  nation 
of  the  Moors?  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  sustain  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  a  life  of  poverty  and  servitude,  rather  than  to  reign 

M  Mount  Papua  is  plaoed  by  d’Anville  (tom.  iii.  p.  92,  and  Tabnl.  Imp.  Bom. 
Occident.)  near  Hippo  Begins  and  the  sea ;  yet  this  situation  ill  agrees  with  the 
long  pursuit  beyond  Hippo  and  the  words  of  Procopius  (1.  ii.  o.  4),  lv  roh  Nov/udios 

ivxir  O  If. 

17  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  220)  most  accurately  represents  the  manners  of  the  Bedo- 
weens  and  Kabyles,  the  last  of  whom,  by  their  language,  are  the  remnant  of  the 
Moors  ;  yet  how  changed — how  civilized  are  these  modern  savages  1 — provisions 
are  plenty  among  them,  and  bread  is  oommon. 
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the  undoubted  monarch  oi  the  mountain  of  Papua  ?  Do  you 
think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  the  subject  of  Justinian  ?  Belisarius  is 
his  subject ;  and  we  ourselves,  whose  birth  is  not  inferior  to  your 
own,  are  not  ashamed  of  our  obedience  to  the  Roman  emperor. 
That  generous  prince  will  grant  you  a  rich  inheritance  of  lands, 
a  place  in  the  senate,  and  the  dignity  of  Patrician  :  such  are  his 
gracious  intentions,  and  you  may  depend  with  full  assurance  on 
the  word  of  Belisarius.  So  long  as  heaven  has  condemned  us 
to  suffer,  patience  is  a  virtue ;  but,  if  we  reject  the  proffered 
deliverance,  it  degenerates  into  blind  and  stupid  despair.”  <*  I 
am  not  insensible,”  replied  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  “how  kind 
and  rational  is  your  advice.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to 
become  the  slave  of  an  unjust  enemy,  who  has  deserved  my  im¬ 
placable  hatred.  Him  I  had  never  injured  either  by  word  or 
deed  ;  yet  he  has  sent  against  me,  I  know  not  from  whence,  a 
certain  Belisarius,  who  has  cast  me  headlong  from  the  throne 
into  this  abyss  of  misery.  Justinian  is  a  man  ;  he  is  a  prince  ; 
does  he  not  dread  for  himself  a  similar  reverse  of  fortune  ?  1 

can  write  no  more :  my  grief  oppresses  me.  Send  me,  I  beseech 
you,  my  dear  Pharas,  send  me  a  lyre,*8  a  spunge,  and  a  loaf  of 
bread.”  From  the  Vandal  messenger,  Pharas  was  informed 
of  the  motives  of  this  singular  request.  It  was  long  since  the 
king  of  Africa  had  tasted  bread ;  a  defluxion  had  fallen  on  his 
eyes,  the  effect  of  fatigue  or  incessant  weeping ;  and  he  wished 
to  solace  the  melancholy  hours  by  singing  to  the  lyre  the  sad 
story  of  his  own  misfortunes.  The  humanity  of  Pharas  was 
moved ;  he  sent  the  three  extraordinary  gifts ;  but  even  his 
humanity  prompted  him  to  redouble  the  vigilance  of  his  guard, 
that  he  might  sooner  compel  his  prisoner  to  embrace  a  resolution 
advantageous  to  the  Romans,  but  salutary  to  himself.  The 
obstinacy  of  Gelimer  at  length  yielded  to  reason  and  necessity ; 
the  solemn  assurances  of  safety  and  honourable  treatment  were 
ratified  in  the  emperor’s  name,  by  the  ambassador  of  Belisarius ; 
and  the  king  of  the  Vandals  descended  from  the  mountain. 
The  first  public  interview  was  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Carthage ; 
and,  when  the  royal  captive  accosted  his  conqueror,  he  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter.  The  crowd  might  naturally  believe  that 

"By  Prooopiua  it  is  styled  a  lyre;  perhaps  harp  would  have  been  more 
national.  The  instruments  of  music  are  thus  distinguished  by  Venantius  Fortu- 
natus ; 

Bomanusque  lyrd  tibi  plaudat,  Barbaras  harpd. 
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extreme  grief  had  deprived  Gelimer  of  his  senses  ;  bnt  in  this 
mournful  state  unseasonable  mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelligent 
observers  that  the  vain  and  transitory  scenes  of  human  great¬ 
ness  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought.3* 

Their  contempt  was  soon  justified  by  a  new  example  of  a  Return  »nd 
vulgar  truth;  that  flattery  adheres  to  power,  and  envy  to Beu»rta* f 
superior  merit.  The  chiefs  of  the  Roman  army  presumed  to  autumn 
think  themselves  the  rivals  of  an  hero.  Their  private  dispatches 
maliciously  affirmed  that  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  strong  in  his 
reputation  and  the  public  love,  conspired  to  seat  himself  on  the 
throne  of  the  Vandals.  Justinian  listened  with  too  patient  an 
ear;  and  his  silence  was  the  result  of  jealousy  rather  than  of 
confidence.  An  honourable  alternative,  of  remaining  in  the 
provinoe  or  of  returning  to  the  capital,  was  indeed  submitted 
to  the  discretion  of  Belisarius;  but  he  wisely  concluded,  from 
intercepted  letters  and  the  knowledge  of  his  sovereign’s  temper, 
that  he  must  either  resign  his  head,  erect  his  standard,  or  con¬ 
found  his  enemies  by  his  presence  and  submission.  Innocence 
and  courage  decided  his  choice:  his  guards,  captives,  and 
treasures  were  diligently  embarked ;  and  so  prosperous  was  the 
navigation  that  his  arrival  at  Constantinople  preceded  any  cer¬ 
tain  account  of  his  departure  from  the  port  of  Carthage.  Such 
unsuspecting  loyalty  removed  the  apprehensions  of  Justinian; 
envy  was  silenced  and  inflamed  by  the  public  gratitude;  and 
the  third  Africanus  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  a  cere¬ 
mony  which  the  city  of  Constantine  had  never  seen,  and  which 
ancient  Rome,  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  reserved  for  the 
auspicious  arms  of  the  Csssars.40  From  the  palace  of  Belisarius, 
the  procession  was  conducted  through  the  principal  streets  to 
the  hippodrome ;  and  this  memorable  day  seemed  to  avenge  the 
injuries  of  Genseric,  and  to  expiate  the  shame  of  the  Romans. 

The  wealth  of  nations  was  displayed,  the  trophies  of  martial 
or  effeminate  luxury:  rich  armour,  golden  thrones,  and  the 

n  Herodotus  elegantly  describes  the  strange  effects  of  grief  in  another  royal 
oaptive,  Psammetiohus  of  Egypt,  who  wept  at  the  lesser  and  was  silent  at  the 
greatest  of  his  calamities  (1.  iii.  e.  14).  In  the  interview  of  Paulus  iEmilius 
and  Perseus,  Belisarius  micht  study  his  part ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  never 
read  either  Livy  or  Plutarch ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  generosity  did  not  need  a 
tutor. 

40  After  the  title  of  imperator  had  lost  the  old  military  sense,  and  the  Boman 
auspices  were  abolished  by  Christianity  (see  La  B14terie,  M4m.  de  l’Academie, 
tom.  xxi.  p.  803-882),  a  triumph  might  be  given  with  less  inconsistency  to  a  private 
general. 
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chariots  of  state  which  had  been  used  by  the  Vandal  queen ;  the 
massy  furniture  of  the  royal  banquet,  the  splendour  of  precious 
stones,  the  elegant  forms  of  statues  and  vases,  the  more  substan¬ 
tial  treasure  of  gold,  and  the  holy  vessels  of  the  Jewish  temple, 
which,  after  their  long  peregrination,  were  respectfully  deposited 
in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusalem.  A  long  train  of  the 
noblest  Vandals  reluctantly  exposed  their  lofty  stature  and 
manly  countenance.  Gelimer  slowly  advanced:  he  was  clad 
in  a  purple  robe,  and  still  maintained  the  majesty  of  a  king. 
Not  a  tear  escaped  from  his  eyes,  not  a  sigh  was  heard ;  but  his 
pride  or  piety  derived  some  secret  consolation  from  the  words  of 
Solomon,41  which  he  repeatedly  pronounced,  vanity!  vanity! 
at.t.  is  vanity!  Instead  of  ascending  a  triumphal  car  drawn 
by  four  horses  or  elephants,  the  modest  conqueror  marched  on 
foot  at  the  head  of  his  brave  companions :  his  prudence  might 
decline  an  honour  too  conspicuous  for  a  subject ;  and  his  magna¬ 
nimity  might  justly  disdain  what  had  been  so  often  sullied  by 
the  vilest  of  tyrants.  The  glorious  procession  entered  the  gate 
of  the  hippodrome;  was  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
senate  and  people;  and  halted  before  the  throne  where  Jus¬ 
tinian  and  Theodora  were  seated  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
captive  monarch  and  the  victorious  hero.  They  both  performed 
the  customary  adoration,  and,  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
respectfully  touched  the  footstool  of  a  prince  who  had  not  un¬ 
sheathed  his  sword,  and  of  a  prostitute  who  had  danced  on  the 
theatre;  some  gentle  violenoe  was  used  to  bend  the  stubborn 
spirit  of  the  grandson  of  Genseric;  and,  however  trained  to 
servitude,  the  genius  of  Belisarius  must  have  secretly  rebelled. 
hi«  sole  He  was  immediately  declared  consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
A°D.,838,h,p'  the  day  of  his  inauguration  resembled  the  pomp  of  a  second 
January  i  ctiruie  chair  was  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of 

captive  Vandals;  and  the  spoils  of  war,  gold  cups,  and  rich 
girdles,  were  profusely  scattered  among  the  populace, 
endorse-  But  the  purest  reward  of  Belisarius  was  in  the  faithful  exe- 
uSb  va1?-4  cution  of  a  treaty  for  which  his  honour  had  been  pledged  to 

41  If  the  Ecclesiastes  be  truly  a  work  of  Solomon,  and  not,  like  Priori  poem,  a 
pious  and  moral  composition  of  more  recent  times,  in  his  name,  and  on  the  subject 
of  his  repentance.  The  latter  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  free-spirited  Grotins 
(Opp.  Theolog.  tom.  i.  p.  258)  ;  and  indeed  the  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs  display 
a  larger  compass  of  thought  and  experience  than  seem  to  belong  either  to  a  Jew  or 
a  king. 
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the  king  of  the  Vandals.  The  religions  scruples  of  Gelimer, 
who  adhered  to  the  Arian  heresy,  were  incompatible  with  the 
dignity  of  senator  or  patrician;  but  he  received  from  the  em¬ 
peror  an  ample  estate  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  where  the 
abdicated  monarch  retired  with  his  family  and  friends,  to  a  life 
of  peace,  of  affluence,  and  perhaps  of  content.43  The  daughters 
of  Hilderic  were  entertained  with  the  respectful  tenderness 
due  to  their  age  and  misfortune;  and  Justinian  and  Theodora 
accepted  the  honour  of  educating  and  enriching  the  female 
descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius.  The  bravest  of  the  Vandal 
youth  were  distributed  into  five  squadrons  of  cavalry,  which 
adopted  the  name  of  their  benefactor,  and  supported  in  the 
Persian  wars  the  glory  of  their  ancestors.  But  these  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  reward  of  birth  or  valour,  are  insufficient  to  explain 
the  fate  of  a  nation,  whose  numbers,  before  a  short  and  blood¬ 
less  war,  amounted  to  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  persons. 
After  the  exile  of  their  king  and  nobles,  the  servile  crowd  might 
purchase  their  safety  by  abjuring  their  character,  religion,  and 
language;  and  their  degenerate  posterity  would  be  insensibly 
mingled  with  the  common  herd  of  African  subjects.  Yet  even 
in  the  present  age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Moorish  tribes,  a 
curious  traveller  has  discovered  the  white  complexion  and  long 
flaxen  hair  of  a  northern  race ; 43  and  it  was  formerly  believed 
that  the  boldest  of  the  Vandals  fled  beyond  the  power,  or  even 
the  knowledge,  of  the  Romans,  to  enjoy  their  solitary  freedom 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.44  Africa  had  been  their 
empire,  it  became  their  prison ;  nor  could  they  entertain  an 
hope,  or  even  a  wish,  of  returning  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
where  their  brethren,  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous,  still  wandered 
in  their  native  forests.  It  was  impossible  for  cowards  to  but- 
mount  the  barriers  of  unknown  seas  and  hostile  Barbarians; 
it  was  impossible  for  brave  men  to  expose  their  nakedness  and 

41  In  the  Bdlisaire  of  Marmontel,  the  king  and  the  oonqneror  of  Afrioa  meet, 
sap,  and  converse,  without  reoolleoting  each  other.  It  is  sorely  a  fault  of  that 
romance,  that  not  only  the  hero,  hot  all  to  whom  he  had  been  so  conspicuously 
known,  appear  to  have  lost  their  eyes  or  their  memory. 

43  Shaw,  p.  59.  Tet,  since  Prooopius  (1.  ii.  o.  13)  speaks  of  a  people  of  Mount 
Atlas,  as  already  distinguished  by  white  bodies  and  yellow  hair,  the  phenomenon 
(which  is  likewise  visible  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  BufTon,  tom.  iii.  p.  5041  may  n&tur* 
ally  be  ascribed  to  the  elevation  of  the  ground  and  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

44  The  geographer  of  Ravenna  (1.  iii.  o.  xi.  p.  129,  130,  131.  Paris,  1688) 
describee  the  Mauritania  Qaditana  (opposite  to  Cadiz),  ubi  gens  Vandalorum,  a 
Belisario  deviate  in  AfrioA,  fugit,  et  nunquam  oomparuit. 
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defeat  before  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  to  describe  the 
kingdoms  which  they  had  lost,  and  to  claim  a  share  of  the 
humble  inheritance  which,  in  a  happier  hour,  they  had  almost 
unanimously  renounced.46  In  the  country  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder,  several  populous  villages  of  Lusatia  are  inhabited 
by  the  Vandals:  they  still  preserve  their  language,  their 
customs,  and  the  purity  of  their  blood;  support  with  some 
impatience,  the  Saxon  or  Prussian  yoke ;  and  serve  with  secret 
and  voluntary  allegiance  the  descendant  of  their  ancient  kingB, 
who  in  his  garb  and  present  fortune  is  confounded  with  the 
meanest  of  his  vassals.46  The  name  and  situation  of  this 
unhappy  people  might  indicate  their  descent  from  one  common 
stock  with  the  conquerors  of  Africa.  But  the  use  of  a  Scla- 
vonian  dialect  more  clearly  represents  them  as  the  last  remnant 
of  the  new  colonies,  who  succeeded  to  the  genuine  Vandals, 
already  scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  age  of  Procopius.47 

If  Belisarius  had  been  tempted  to  hesitate  in  his  allegiance, 
he  might  have  urged,  even  against  the  emperor  himself,  the 
indispensable  duty  of  saving  Africa  from  an  enemy  more  bar¬ 
barous  than  the  Vandals.  The  origin  of  the  Moors  is  involved 
in  darkness ;  they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters.48  Their 
limits  cannot  be  precisely  defined :  a  boundless  continent  was 
opened  to  the  Libyan  shepherds;  the  change  of  seasons  and 
pastures  regulated  their  motions;  and  their  rude  huts  and 
slender  furniture  were  transported  with  the  same  ease  as  their 
arms,  their  families,  and  their  cattle,  which  consisted  of  sheep, 

45  A  single  voice  had  protested,  and  Genserio  dismissed,  without  a  formal 
answer,  the  Vandals  of  Germany ;  but  those  of  Africa  derided  his  pmdenoe  and 
affeoted  to  despise  the  poverty  of  their  forests  (Prooopius,  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  32). 

44  From  the  mouth  of  the  great  eleotor  (in  1687),  Tollius  describes  the  secret 
royalty  and  rebellions  spirit  of  the  Vandals  of  Brandenburgh,  who  oonld  master 
five  or  six  thousand  soldiers  who  had  proonred  some  cannon,  <ko.  (Itinerar.  Han¬ 
gar.  p.  42,  apod  Dubos,  Hist,  de  la  Monarohie  Fran^oise,  tom.  i.  n.  182,  188). 
The  veracity,  not  of  the  eleotor,  but  of  Tollins  himself,  may  justly  be  suspected. 
[The  (Teutonic)  Vandals  have,  of  oourse,  nothing  to  do  with  the  (Slavonio)  Wanda 
The  confusion  arose  from  a  oustom  of  mediaeval  writers  to  use  Vandali  to  assignats 
the  Wends.  Cp.  the  use  of  Sieuli  for  the  8zeklers  of  Transylvania.] 

47  Prooopius  (1.  i.  o.  22)  was  in  total  darkness — obti  prtinv  ra  oiti  Sm ope  it  if* 

Under  the  reign  of  Dagobert  (a.d.  680),  the  Slavonian  tribes  of  tbs 
Sorbi  and  Venedi  already  bordered  on  Thuringia  (llascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans, 
xv.  8,  4,  6). 

48  Ballast  represents  the  Moors  as  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Heracles  (de  Bell. 
Jugurth.  c.  21),  and  Procopius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  o.  10)  as  the  posterity  of  the  Ouaumtat 
who  fled  from  the  robber  Joshua  (Ajtrrns).  He  quotes  two  columns,  with  a  Phoe¬ 
nician  inscription.  I  believe  in  the  columns — I  doubt  the  insaription — and  I  reject 
the  pedigree. 
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oxen,  and  camels.49  Daring  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  power, 
they  observed  a  respectable  distance  from  Carthage  and  the 
sea-shore;  under  the  feeble  reign  of  the  Vandals  they  invaded 
the  cities  of  Numidia,  occupied  the  sea-coast  from  Tangier  to 
Caesarea,  and  pitched  their  camps,  with  impunity,  in  the  fertile 
province  of  Byzacium.  The  formidable  strength  and  artful 
conduct  of  Belisarius  secured  the  neutrality  of  the  Moorish 
princes,  whose  vanity  aspired  to  receive,  in  the  emperor’s  name, 
the  ensigns  of  their  regal  dignity.60  They  were  astonished  by 
the  rapid  event,  and  trembled  in  the  presence  of  their  conqueror. 
But  his  approaching  departure  soon  relieved  the  apprehensions 
of  a  savage  and  superstitious  people ;  the  number  of  their  wives 
allowed  them  to  disregard  the  safety  of  their  infant  hostages ; 
and,  when  the  Roman  general  hoisted  sail  in  the  port  of  Car¬ 
thage,  he  heard  the  cries,  and  almost  beheld  the  flames,  of  the 
desolated  province.  Yet  he  persisted  in  his  resolution;  and, 
leaving  only  a  part  of  his  guards  to  reinforce  the  feeble  garrisons, 
he  entrusted  the  command  of  Africa  to  the  eunuch  Solomon,61 
who  proved  himself  not  unworthy  to  be  the  successor  of  Beli¬ 
sarius.  In  the  first  invasion,  some  detachments,  with  two 
officers  of  merit,  were  surprised  and  intercepted ;  but  Solomon 
speedily  assembled  his  troops,  marched  from  Carthage  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  in  two  great  battles  destroyed  sixty 
thousand  of  the  Barbarians.  The  Moors  depended  on  their 
multitude,  their  swiftness,  and  their  inaccessible  mountains; 
and  the  aspect  and  smell  of  their  camels  are  said  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  some  confusion  in  the  Roman  cavalry.69  But,  as  soon 
as  they  were  commanded  to  dismount,  they  derided  this  con- 

*’  Virgil  (Georgic.  iii.  389)  tad  Pomponins  Mela  (l.  8)  describe  the  wandering 
life  ot  the  Afrioan  shepherds,  similar  to  that  ol  the  Arabs  and  Tartars ;  and  Shaw 
(p.  939)  is  the  best  commentator  on  the  poet  and  the  geographer. 

•<  The  customary  gifts  were  a  sceptre,  a  crown  or  cap,  a  white  cloak,  a  figured 
tunlo  and  shoes,  all  adorned  with  gold  and  silver ;  nor  were  these  preoions  metals 
lees  aooeptable  in  the  shape  of  ooin  (Procop.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  25). 

“  See  the  Afrioan  government  and  warfare  of  Solomon,  in  Prooopios  (Vandal. 
L  U.  o.  10,  11,  13,  18,  19,  20).  He  was  recalled,  and  again  restored ;  and  his  last 
viotory  dates  in  the  xiiith  year  of  Jnstinian  (a.d.  639).  An  accident  in  his  child¬ 
hood  had  rendered  him  an  ennnch  (1.  i.  e.  11) ;  the  other  Roman  generals  were 
amply  famished  with  beards,  weeyavot  fuvraAdpfvei  (1.  ii.  o.  8). 

**  This  natural  antipathy  of  the  horse  for  the  camel  is  affirmed  by  the  anoiente 
(Xenophon,  Cyropsad.  1.  vi.  p.  436 ;  1.  vii.  p.  483,  492,  edit.  Hutchinson.  Poly  an. 
Stratagem,  wii.  8.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  26.  iElian.  de  Natnr.  Animal.  L  ill.  e.  7) ; 
but  it  is  disproved  by  daily  experience,  and  derided  by  the  best  judges,  the  Orientals 
(Voyage  d’OMarins,  p.  603). 
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temptible  obstacle ;  as  soon  as  the  columns  ascended  the  hills, 
the  naked  and  disorderly  crowd  was  dazzled  by  glittering  arms 
and  regular  evolutions ;  and  the  menace  of  their  female  prophets 
was  repeatedly  fulfilled,  that  the  Moors  should  be  discomfited 
by  a  beardless  antagonist.  The  victorious  eunuch  advanced 
thirteen  days’  journey  from  Carthage,  to  besiege  mount 
Aurasius,58  the  citadel,  and  at  the  same  time  the  garden, 
of  Numidia.  That  range  of  hills,  a  branch  of  the  great  Atlas, 
contains  within  a  circumference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
a  rare  variety  of  soil  and  climate ;  the  intermediate  valleys  and 
elevated  plains  abound  with  rich  pastures,  perpetual  streams, 
and  fruits  of  a  delicious  taste  and  uncommon  magnitude.  This 
fair  solitude  is  decorated  with  the  ruins  of  Lambesa,  a  Roman 
city,  once  the  seat  of  a  legion,  and  the  residence  of  forty  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.  The  Ionic  temple  of  ASsculapius  is  encom¬ 
passed  with  Moorish  huts;  and  the  cattle  now  graze  in  the 
midst  of  an  amphitheatre,  under  the  shade  of  Corinthian 
columns.  A  sharp  perpendicular  rock  rises  above  the  level  of 
the  mountain,  where  the  African  princes  deposited  their  wives 
and  treasures ;  and  a  proverb  is  familiar  to  the  Arabs,  that  the 
man  may  eat  fire,  who  dares  to  attack  the  craggy  cliffs  and 
inhospitable  natives  of  mount  Aurasius.  This  hardy  enterprise 
was  twice  attempted  by  the  eunuch  Solomon:  from  the  first 
he  retreated  with  some  disgrace ;  and  in  the  second,  his  patience 
and  provisions  were  almost  exhausted ;  and  he  must  again  have 
retired,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  impetuous  courage  of  his 
troops,  who  audaciously  scaled,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Moors,  the  mountain,  the  hostile  camp,  and  the  summit  of  the 
Geminian  Rock.  A  citadel  was  erected  to  secure  this  im¬ 
portant  conquest,  and  to  remind  the  Barbarians  of  their  defeat ; 
and,  as  Solomon  pursued  his  march  to  the  west,  the  long-lost 
province  of  Mauritanian  Sitifi  was  again  annexed  to  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Moorish  war  continued  several  years  after  the 
departure  of  Belisarius;  but  the  laurels  which  he  resigned  to 
a  faithful  lieutenant  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  his  own  triumph. 

The  experience  of  past  faults,  which  may  sometimes  correct 
the  mature  age  of  an  individual,  is  seldom  profitable  to  the 

M  Procopius  is  the  first  who  describes  mount  Aurasius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  e.  18.  De 
JEdifio.  1.  vi.  o.  7).  He  may  be  compared  with  Leo  Africanus  (dellf  Africa,  parte  ▼. 
in  Bamusio  [Navigationi  et  Viaggi,  1568],  tom.  i.  fol.  77  [leg.  71]  reoto),  Marmol 
(tom.  ii.  p.  480),  and  Shaw  (p.  66-69).  [Cp.  Diehl,  L’Afrique  byaantine,  p.  387  sgg.] 
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successive  generations  of  mankind.  The  nations  of  antiquity, 
careless  of  each  other’s  safety,  were  separately  vanquished  and 
enslaved  by  the  Romans.  This  awful  lesson  might  have  in¬ 
structed  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  to  oppose,  with  timely 
counsels  and  confederate  arms,  the  unbounded  ambition  of 
Justinian.  Yet  the  same  error  was  repeated,  the  same  conse¬ 
quences  were  felt,  and  the  Goths,  both  of  Italy  and  Spain,  in¬ 
sensible  of  their  approaching  danger,  beheld  with  indifference, 
and  even  with  joy,  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  Vandals.  After 
the  failure  of  the  royal  line,  Theudes,  a  valiant  and  powerful  u.d.  esi) 
chief,  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  which  he  had  formerly 
administered  in  the  name  of  Theodoric  and  his  infant  grandson. 

Under  his  command  the  Visigoths  besieged  the  fortress  of  Ceuta 
on  the  African  coast ;  but,  while  they  spent  the  Sabbath-day  in 
peace  and  devotion,  the  pious  security  of  their  camp  was  in¬ 
vaded  by  a  sally  from  the  town ;  and  the  king  himself,  with 
some  difficulty  and  danger,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  a  sacri¬ 
legious  enemy.64  It  was  not  long  before  his  pride  and  resent¬ 
ment  were  gratified  by  a  suppliant  embassy  from  the  unfortunate 
Gelimer,  who  implored,  in  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Spanish 
monarch.  But,  instead  of  sacrificing  these  unworthy  passions 
to  the  dictates  of  generosity  and  prudence,  Theudes  amused 
the  ambassadors,  till  he  was  secretly  informed  of  the  loss  of  Car¬ 
thage,  and  then  dismissed  them  with  obscure  and  contemptuous 
advice,  to  seek  in  their  native  country  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  Vandals.66  The  long  continuance  of  the  Italian  conqoMt* 
war  delayed  the  punishment  of  the  Visigoths;  and  the  eyes  of  i£>mLi» 
Theudes  were  closed  before  they  tasted  the  fruits  of  his  mis-  mchho 
taken  policy.  After  his  death,  the  sceptre  of  Spain  was  disputed 
by  a  civil  war.  The  weaker  candidate  solicited  the  protection 
of  Justinian,  and  ambitiously  subscribed  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
which  deeply  wounded  the  independence  and  happiness  of  his 
country.  Several  cities,  both  on  the  ocean  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  were  ceded  to  the  Roman  troops,  who  afterwards 
refused  to  evacuate  those  pledges,  as  it  should  seem,  either  of 

M  Isidor.  Chron.  p.  732,  edit.  Grot.  Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  1.  v.  e.  8,  p.  178. 

Tel,  aeoording  to  Isidore,  the  siege  of  Ceota  and  the  death  of  Thendes  happened 
a.  a.  a.  686,  a.d.  548  [this  is  not  implied  by  Isidore] ;  and  the  plaoe  was  defended, 
not  by  the  Vanda  Is,  bnt  by  the  Romans.  [Maximus  of  Saragossa  (Chronica  Minora, 
ii.  931)  pots  the  death  of  Thendes  in  a.d.  644.] 

**  Procopius,  Vandal.  L  I.  o.  94. 
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safety  or  payment;  and,  as  they  were  fortified  by  perpetual 
supplies  from  Africa,  they  maintained  their  impregnable  stations, 
for  the  mischievous  purpose  of  inflaming  the  civil  and  religious 
factions  of  the  Barbarians.  Seventy  years  elapsed  before  this 
painful  thorn  could  be  extirpated  from  the  bosom  of  the 
monarchy ;  and,  as  long  as  the  emperors  retained  any  share  of 
these  remote  and  useless  possessions,  their  vanity  might 
number  Spain  in  the  list  of  their  provinces,  and  the  successors 
of  Alaric  in  the  rank  of  their  vassals." 

The  error  of  the  Goths  who  reigned  in  Italy  was  less  excus¬ 
able  than  that  of  their  Spanish  brethren,  and  their  punishment 
was  still  more  immediate  and  terrible.  From  a  motive  of 
private  revenge,  they  enabled  their  most  dangerous  enemy  to 
destroy  their  most  valuable  ally.  A  sister  of  the  great  Theo- 
doric  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  Thrasimond  the  African 
king  : 67  on  this  occasion,  the  fortress  of  Lilybssum 68  in  Sicily 
was  resigned  to  the  Vandals  ;  and  the  princess  Amalafrida  was 
attended  by  a  martial  train  of  one  thousand  nobles,  and  five 
thousand  Gothic  soldiers,  who  signalized  their  valour  in  the 
Moorish  wars.  Their  merit  was  over-rated  by  themselves,  and 
perhaps  neglected  by  the  Vandals;  they  viewed  the  country 
with  envy,  and  the  conquerors  with  disdain ;  but  their  real  or 
fictitious  conspiracy  was  prevented  by  a  massacre ;  the  Goths 
were  oppressed,  and  the  captivity  of  Amalafrida  was  soon 
followed  by  her  secret  and  suspicious  death.  The  eloquent  pen 
of  Cassiodorius  was  employed  to  reproach  the  Vandal  court 
with  the  cruel  violation  of  every  social  and  public  duty ;  but  the 
vengeance  which  he  threatened  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign 
might  be  derided  with  impunity,  as  long  as  Africa  was  protected 
by  the  sea,  and  the  Goths  were  destitute  of  a  navy.  In  the 
blind  impotence  of  grief  and  indignation,  they  joyfully  saluted 
the  approach  of  the  Romans,  entertained  the  fleet  of  Belisarius 
in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  and  were  speedily  delighted  or  alarmed 

68  See  the  original  Chronicle  of  Isidore,  and  the  vth  and  vith  books  of  the 
History  of  Spain  by  Mariana.  The  Homans  were  finally  expelled  by  Snintila  king 
of  the  Visigoths  (a.d.  621-626],  after  their  reunion  to  the  Catholio  church. 

07  See  the  marriage  and  fate  of  Amalafrida  in  Procopins  (Vandal.  1.  i.  e.  8,  9), 
and  in  Cassiodorius  (Var.  ix.  1)  the  expostulation  of  her  royal  brother.  Compare 
likewise  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnunensis. 

88  Lilybeeum  was  built  by  the  Carthaginians,  Olymp.  xcv.  4 ;  and  in  the  first 
Punic  war  a  strong  situation  and  excellent  harbour  rendered  that  plaoe  an  important 
object  to  both  nations. 
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by  the  surprising  intelligence  that  their  revenge  was  executed 
beyond  the  measure  of  their  hopes,  or  perhaps  of  their  wishes. 

To  their  friendship  the  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  kingdom 
of  Africa,  and  the  Goths  might  reasonably  think  that  they  were 
entitled  to  resume  the  possession  of  a  barren  rock,  so  recently 
separated  as  a  nuptial  gift  from  the  island  of  Sicily.  They 
were  soon  undeceived  by  the  haughty  mandate  of  Belisarius, 
which  excited  their  tardy  and  unavailing  repentance.  « The 
city  and  promontory  of  Lilybseum,”  said  the  Roman  general, 

«  belonged  to  the  Vandals,  and  I  claim  them  by  the  right  of 
conquest.  Your  submission  may  deserve  the  favour  of  the 
emperor;  your  obstinacy  will  provoke  his  displeasure,  and 
must  kindle  a  war  that  can  terminate  only  in  your  utter  ruin. 

If  you  compel  us  to  take  up  arms,  we  shall  contend,  not  to  re¬ 
gain  the  possession  of  a  single  city,  but  to  deprive  you  of  all 
the  provinces  which  you  unjustly  withhold  from  their  lawful 
sovereign.”  A  nation  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  might 
have  smiled  at  the  vain  menace  of  Justinian  and  his  lieutenant ; 
but  a  spirit  of  discord  and  disaffection  prevailed  in  Italy,  and 
the  Goths  supported,  with  reluctance,  the  indignity  of  a  female 
reign.49 

The  birth  of  Amalasontha,  the  regent  and  queen  of  Italy,40  oo»«m- 
united  the  two  most  illustrious  families  of  the  Barbarians.  Her  death  of 
mother,  the  sister  of  Clovis,  was  descended  from  the  long-haired  »o“ih*. 
kings  of  the  Merovingian  race ; 41  and  the  regal  succession  of  Italy"  a  d. 
the  Amali  was  illustrated  in  the  eleventh  generation  by  her eaMS1 
father?  the  great  Theodoric,  whose  merit  might  have  ennobled 
a  plebeian  origin.  The  sex  of  his  daughter  excluded  her  from 
the  Gothic  throne;  but  his  vigilant  tenderness  for  his  family 
and  his  people  discovered  the  last  heir  of  the  royal  line,  whose 
ancestors  had  taken  refuge  in  Spain ;  and  the  fortunate  Eutharic 
was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  consul  and  a  prince.  He 

••  Go m p*x«  the  different  passages  of  Prooopius  (Vandal.  L  ii.  o.  5,  Gothic.  1.  i. 
c.  3). 

w  For  the  reign  and  character  of  Amalasontha,  see  Prooopins  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  3, 

3,  4,  and  Aneodot.  c.  16,  with  the  notes  of  Alemannusj,  Oassiodorios  (Var.  viii.  ix. 

X-  and  xi.  1],  and  Jornandes  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  59,  and  De  Snocessione  Reg- 
noram,  in  Muratori,  tom.  i.  p.  241). 

61  The  marriage  of  Theodoric  with  Audefleda,  the  sister  of  Clovis,  may  be 
placed  in  the  year  495,  soon  after  the  oonquest  of  Italy  (de  Buat,  Hist,  dee  Peuples, 
tom.  ix.  p.  218).  The  nuptials  of  Euthario  and  Amalasontha  were  oelebrated  in 
A15  (Cassiodor.  in  Gbron.  p.  463).  [For  the  oonsulship  of  Euthario,  op.  Appendix  7.] 
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enjoyed  only  a  short  time  the  charms  of  Amalasontha,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  succession ;  and  his  widow,  after  the  death  of  her 
hnsband  and  father,  was  left  the  guardian  of  her  son  Athalaric, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty-eight 
years,  the  endowments  of  her  mind  and  person  had  attained 
their  perfect  maturity.  Her  beauty,  which,  in  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  Theodora  herself,  might  have  disputed  the  conquest  of 
an  emperor,  was  animated  by  manly  sense,  activity,  and  re¬ 
solution.  Education  and  experience  had  cultivated  her  talents; 
her  philosophic  studies  were  exempt  from  vanity ;  and,  though 
she  expressed  herself  with  equal  elegance  and  ease  in  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  and  the  Gothic  tongue,  the  daughter  of  Theodoric 
maintained  in  her  counsels  a  discreet  and  impenetrable  silence. 
By  a  faithful  imitation  of  the  virtues,  she  revived  the  prosperity 
of  his  reign ;  while  she  strove,  with  pious  care,  to  expiate  the 
faults,  and  to  obliterate  the  darker  memory,  of  his  declining 
age.  The  children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus  were  restored 
to  their  paternal  inheritance;  her  extreme  lenity  never  con¬ 
sented  to  inflict  any  corporal  or  pecuniary  penalties  on  her 
Roman  subjects;  and  she  generously  despised  the  clamours  of 
the  Goths,  who  at  the  end  of  forty  years  still  considered  the 
people  of  Italy  as  their  slaves  or  their  enemies.  Her  salutary 
measures  were  directed  by  the  wisdom,  and  celebrated  by  the 
eloquence,  of  Cassiodorius ;  she  solicited  and  deserved  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  emperor;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  respected, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  the  majesty  of  the  Gothic  throne.  But 
the  future  happiness  of  the  queen  and  of  Italy  depended  on  the 
education  of  her  son,  who  was  destined,  by  his  birth,  to  support 
the  different  and  almost  incompatible  characters  of  the  chief  of 
a  Barbarian  camp  and  the  first  magistrate  of  a  civilized  nation. 
From  the  age  of  ten  years,' *  Athalaric  was  diligently  instructed 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  either  useful  or  ornamental,  for  a 
Roman  prince;  and  three  venerable  Goths  were  chosen  to 
instil  the  principles  of  honour  and  virtue  into  the  mind  of  their 
young  king.  But  the  pupil  who  is  insensible  of  the  benefits, 
must  abhor  the  restraints,  of  education;  and  the  solicitude  of 
the  queen,  which  affection  rendered  anxious  and  severe,  offended 

•*  At  the  death  of  Theodorio,  his  grandson  Athalaric  is  described  by  Prooopio* 
as  a  boy  about  eight  years  old — orri  yryorbs  trr\.  Cassiodorius,  with  authority  and 
reason,  adds  two  yean  to  his  age — infantnium  adhuo  vis  deoennem. 
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the  untractable  nature  of  her  son  and  his  subjects.  On  a  solemn 
festival,  when  the  Goths  were  assembled  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna, 
the  royal  yoath  escaped  from  his  mother’s  apartment,  and, 
with  tears  of  pride  and  anger,  complained  of  a  blow  which  bis 
stubborn  disobedience  had  provoked  her  to  inflict.  The  Bar¬ 
barians  resented  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  their 
king;  accused  the  regent  of  conspiring  against  his  life  and 
crown ;  and  imperiously  demanded  that  the  grandson  of  Theodoric 
should  be  rescued  from  the  dastardly  discipline  of  women  and 
pedants,  and  educated,  like  a  valiant  Goth,  in  the  society  of 
his  equals  and  the  glorious  ignorance  of  his  ancestors.  To  this 
rude  clamour,  importunately  urged  as  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
Amalasontha  was  compelled  to  yield  her  reason  and  the  dearest 
wishes  of  her  heart.  The  king  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to  wine, 
to  women,  and  to  rustic  sports ;  and  the  indiscreet  contempt  of 
the  ungrateful  youth  betrayed  the  mischievous  designs  of  his 
favourites  and  her  enemies.  Encompassed  with  domestic  foes, 
she  entered  into  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  emperor  Justinian ; 
obtained  the  assurance  of  a  friendly  reception ;  and  had  actually 
deposited  at  Dyrrachium  in  Epirus  a  treasure  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  her  fame  and 
safety,  if  she  had  calmly  retired  from  barbarous  faction  to  the 
peace  and  splendour  of  Constantinople.  But  the  mind  of 
Amalasontha  was  inflamed  by  ambition  and  revenge;  and, 
while  her  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port,  she  waited  for  the 
success  of  a  crime  which  her  passions  excused  or  applauded  as 
an  act  of  justice.  Three  of  the  most  dangerous  malecontents 
had  been  separately  removed,  under  the  pretence  of  trust  and 
command,  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy ;  they  were  assassinated  by 
her  private  emissaries ;  and  the  blood  of  these  noble  Goths  ren¬ 
dered  the  queen-mother  absolute  in  the  court  of  Ravenna,  and 
justly  odious  to  a  free  people.  But,  if  she  had  lamented  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  her  son,  she  soon  wept  his  irreparable  loss ;  and  the 
death  of  Athalaric,  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  consumed  by 
premature  intemperance,  left  her  destitute  of  any  firm  support 
or  legal  authority.  Instead  of  submitting  to  the  laws  of  her 
country,  which  held  as  a  fundamental  maxim  that  the  succes¬ 
sion  could  never  pass  from  the  lance  to  the  distaff,  the  daughter 
of  Theodoric  conceived  the  impracticable  design  of  sharing  with 
one  of  her  cousins  the  regal  title,  and  of  reserving  in  her  own 
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hands  the  substance  of  supreme  power.  He  received  the  pro¬ 
posal  with  profound  respect  and  affected  gratitude;  and  the 
eloquent  Cassiodorius  announced  to  the  senate  and  the  emperor, 
that  Amalasontha  and  Theodatus  had  asoended  the  throne  of 
Italy.  His  birth  (for  his  mother  was  the  sister  of  Theodoric) 
[Theoda-  might  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  title ;  and  the  choice  of 
badl  Amalasontha  was  more  strongly  directed  by  her  contempt  of 
his  avarice  and  pusillanimity,  which  had  deprived  him  of  the 
love  of  the  Italians  and  the  esteem  of  the  Barbarians.  But 
Theodatus  was  exasperated  by  the  contempt  which  he  deserved ; 
her  justice  had  repressed  and  reproached  the  oppression  which 
he  exercised  against  his  Tuscan  neighbours;  and  the  principal 
Goths,  united  by  common  guilt  and  resentment,  conspired  to 
instigate  his  slow  and  timid  disposition.  The  letters  of  con- 
Her  exile  gratulation  were  scarcely  dispatched  before  the  queen  of  Italy 
^o.  was  imprisoned  in  a  small  island  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,®  where, 
April  30  after  a  short  confinement,  she  was  strangled  in  the  bath,  by  the 
order,  or  with  the  connivance,  of  the  new  king,  who  instructed 
his  turbulent  subjects  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  sovereigns. 
Beiiearins  Justinian  beheld  with  joy  the  dissensions  of  the  Goths; 
Lnd^nb-  and  the  mediation  of  an  ally  concealed  and  promoted  the 
*ud*(J!oUv  ambitious  views  of  the  conqueror.  His  ambassadors,  in  their 
public  audience,  demanded  the  fortress  of  Lilybseum,  ten  Bar¬ 
barian  fugitives,  and  a  just  compensation  for  the  pillage  of  a 
small  town  on  the  Illyrian  borders;  but  they  secretly  nego¬ 
tiated  with  Theodatus  to  betray  the  province  of  Tuscany,  and 
tempted  Amalasontha  to  extricate  herself  from  danger  and 
perplexity  by  a  free  surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  A  false 
and  servile  epistle  was  subscribed  by  the  reluctant  hand  of  the 
captive  queen ;  but  the  confession  of  the  Boman  senators,  who 
were  sent  to  Constantinople,  revealed  the  truth  of  her  deplorable 
situation;  and  Justinian,  by  the  voice  of  a  new  ambassador, 
most  powerfully  interceded  for  her  life  and  liberty.  Yet  the 
secret  instructions  of  the  same  minister  were  adapted  to  serve 

83  The  lake,  from  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Etruria,  was  styled  either 
Vulsiniensis  (now  of  Bolsena}  or  Tarquiniensis.  It  is  surrounded  with  white  rocks, 
and  stored  with  fish  and  wild  fowl.  The  younger  Pliny  (Epist.  ii.  96)  celebrates 
two  woody  islands  that  floated  on  its  waters  :  if  a  fable,  how  credulous  the  ancients ! 
— if  a  fact,  how  careless  the  modems !  Yet,  since  Pliny,  the  island  may  hare  been 
fixed  by  new  and  gradual  aooessions.  [For  the  date  of  Amalasuntha's  death  cp. 
Leuthold,  Untersuohungen  zur  ostgotischen  Geschiohte,  p.  26.] 
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the  cruel  jealousy  of  Theodora,  who  dreaded  the  presence  and 
superior  charms  of  a  rival:  he  prompted  with  artful  and 
ambiguous  hints  the  execution  of  a  crime  so  useful  to  the 
Romans;6*  received  the  intelligence  of  her  death  with  grief 
and  indignation,  and  denounced,  in  his  master’s  name,  im¬ 
mortal  war  against  the  perfidious  assassin.  In  Italy,  as  well  as 
in  Africa,  the  guilt  of  an  usurper  appeared  to  justify  the  arms 
of  Justinian ;  but  the  forces  which  he  prepared  were  insufficient 
for  the  subversion  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  if  their  feeble  numbers 
had  not  been  multiplied  by  the  name,  the  spirit,  and  the  conduct 
of  an  hero.  A  chosen  troop  of  guards,  who  served  on  horseback 
and  were  armed  with  lances  and  bucklers,  attended  the  person 
of  Belisarius ;  his  cavalry  waB  composed  of  two  hundred  Huns, 
three  hundred  Moors,  and  four  thousand  confederates,  and  the 
infantry  consisted  only  of  three  thousand  Isaurians.  Steering 
the  same  course  as  in  his  former  expedition,  the  Roman  consul 
cast  anchor  before  Catana  in  Sicily,  to  survey  the  strength  of 
the  island,  and  to  decide  whether  he  should  attempt  the  con¬ 
quest  or  peaceably  pursue  his  voyage  for  the  African  coast. 
He  found  a  fruitful  land  and  a  friendly  people.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  decay  of  agriculture,  Sicily  still  supplied  the  granaries 
of  Rome;  the  farmers  were  graciously  exempted  from  the 
oppression  of  military  quarters,  and  the  Goths,  who  trusted  the 
defence  of  the  island  to  the  inhabitants,  had  some  reason  to 
complain  that  their  confidence  was  ungratefully  betrayed.  In¬ 
stead  of  soliciting  and  expecting  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Italy, 
they  yielded  to  the  first  summons  a  cheerful  obedience;  and 
this  province,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Punic  wars,  was  again,  after 

**  Yet  ProcopiQB  discredits  hie  own  evidence  (Aneodot.  e.  16),  by  confessing 
th*t  in  his  publio  history  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth.  [He  could  not  speak  it 
“  tram  (ear  of  Theodora  ”  (!<>i  ri jt  fiaa tXltoi),  who  was  still  alive.]  See  the  Epistles 
from  queen  Gundelina  [Gudeliva]  to  the  empress  Theodora  (Var.  x.  20, 21,  28),  and 
observe  a  suspicious  word  (de  illA  personA,  die.)  with  the  elaborate  commentary  of 
Bust  (tom.  x.  p.  177-185).  [Some  mysterious  passages  in  the  letters  of  Theodahad 
and  Gudeliva  to  Theodora  may  be  allusions  t  j  this  affair,  and  may  make  us  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  charge  of  Prooopius  against  Theodora  was  unfounded.  In  Theo- 
dahad’s  letter  (x.  20,  4) — written  after  the  arrival  of  Peter  who  is  stated  to  have 
procured  the  murder  — we  find  this  sentence :  de  ilia  persona,  de  qua  ad  nos  aliquid 
verbo  titillante  pervenit,  hoc  ordinatum  esse  oognoscite,  quod  vestris  credidimus 
animis  convenire.  It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  ilia  persona  refers  to  Amala- 
snntha.  And  in  Gudoliva's  letter  (x.  21, 2),  does  qualitat  ret  mean  complicity  in  the 
plot  against  the  queen?  Cp.  Bury,  English  Historical  Review,  22,  p.  771  (1907). 
The  same  explanation  of  these  passages  has  been  since  suggested  independently 
(1908)  by  H.  Lent  bo  Id,  Dntereuchungen  but  oetgotiaoben  Geechiohte,  pp.  25-6. 
He  also  refers  to  the  last  sentenoe  of  x.  24.] 
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a  long  separation,  united  to  the  Roman  empire.66  The  Gothic 
garrison  of  Palermo,  which  alone  attempted  to  resist,  was  re¬ 
duced,  after  a  short  siege,  by  a  singular  stratagem.  Belisarius 
introduced  his  ships  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the  harbour ; 
their  boats  were  laboriously  hoisted  with  ropes  and  pulleys  to 
the  topmast  head,  and  he  filled  them  with  archers,  who  from 
that  superior  station  commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  city. 
After  this  easy  though  successful  campaign,  the  conqueror  en¬ 
tered  Syracuse  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  bands, 
distributing  gold  medals  to  the  people,  on  the  day  which  so 
gloriously  terminated  the  year  of  the  consulship.  He  passed 
the  winter  season  in  the  palace  of  ancient  kings,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  a  Grecian  colony,  which  once  extended  to  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  two  and  twenty  miles ; M  but  in  the  spring,  about  the 
[End  of  festival  of  Easter,  the  prosecution  of  his  designs  was  interrupted 
A.r>rC636]  by  a  dangerous  revolt  of  the  African  forces.  Carthage  was 
saved  by  the  presence  of  Belisarius,  who  suddenly  landed  with 
a  thousand  guards.67  Two  thousand  soldiers  of  doubtful  faith 
returned  to  the  standard  of  their  old  commander ;  and  he 
marched,  without  hesitation,  above  fifty  miles,  to  seek  an  enemy 
whom  he  affected  to  pity  and  despise.  Eight  thousand  rebels 
trembled  at  his  approach ;  they  were  routed  at  the  first  onset 
by  the  dexterity  of  their  master;  and  this  ignoble  victory 
would  have  restored  the  peace  of  Africa,  if  the  conqueror  had 
not  been  hastily  recalled  to  Sicily,  to  appease  a  sedition  which 
was  kindled  during  his  absence  in  his  own  camp.68  Disorder 
and  disobedience  were  the  common  malady  of  the  times ;  the 
genius  to  command  and  the  virtue  to  obey  resided  only  in  the 
mind  of  Belisarius. 

Reign  and  Although  Theodatus  descended  from  a  race  of  heroes,  he 
of  Theo-  was  ignorant  of  the  art.  and  averse  to  the  dangers,  of  war. 

dfttua,  the  ®  9  ° 

Gothic 

of  66  For  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  oompare  the  narrative  of  Prooopius  with  the 

694.  Octo-  complaints  of  Totila  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  5 ;  1.  iii.  c.  16).  The  Gothic  queen  had  lately 
ber— a.d.  relieved  that  thankless  island  (Var.  ix.  10,  11). 

686.  August  66  The  ancient  magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  five  quarters  of  Syracuse  are 
delineated  by  Cicero  (in  Verrem,  actio  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  52,  53),  Strabo  (1.  vi.  p.  415  [2, 
§  4]),  and  d’Orville  (Sioula,  tom.  ii.  p.  174-202).  The  new  city,  restored  by  Augustus, 
shrunk  towards  the  island. 

67  [This  is  an  error.  The  number  was  a  hundred.] 

68  Prooopius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  14, 15)  so  olearly  relates  the  return  of  Beliaarius 
into  Sioily  (p.  146,  edit.  Hoeschelii)  that  I  am  astonished  at  the  strange  misap¬ 
prehension  and  reproaohes  of  a  learned  critio  (Oeuvres  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  torn, 
viii.  p.  162,  163). 
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Although  he  had  studied  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Tully, 
philosophy  waB  incapable  of  purifying  his  mind  from  the  basest 
passions,  avarice  and  fear.  He  had  purchased  a  sceptre  by 
ingratitude  and  murder ;  at  the  first  menace  of  an  enemy  he 
degraded  his  own  majesty,  and  that  of  a  nation  which  already 
disdained  their  unworthy  sovereign.  Astonished  by  the  recent 
example  of  Gelimer,  he  saw  himself  dragged  in  chains  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople;  the  terrors  which  Belisarius 
inspired,  were  heightened  by  the  eloquence  of  Peter,  the 
Byzantine  ambassador;  and  that  bold  and  subtle  advocate 
persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  too  ignominious  to  become  the 
foundation  of  a  lasting  peace.  It  was  stipulated  that  in  the 
acclamations  of  the  Roman  people  the  name  of  the  emperor 
should  be  always  proclaimed  before  that  of  the  Gothic  king; 
and  that,  as  often  as  the  statue  of  Theodatus  was  erected  in 
brass  or  marble,  the  divine  image  of  Justinian  should  be  placed 
on  its  right  hand.  Instead  of  conferring,  the  king  of  Italy 
was  reduced  to  solicit,  the  honours  of  the  senate;  and  the 
consent  of  the  emperor  was  made  indispensable  before  he  could 
execute,  against  a  priest  or  senator,  the  sentence  either  of  death 
or  confiscation.  The  feeble  monarch  resigned  the  possession 
of  Sicily;  offered,  as  the  annual  mark  of  his  dependence,  a 
crown  of  gold,  of  the  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds;  and 
promised  to  supply,  at  the  requisition  of  his  sovereign,  three 
thousand  Gothic  auxiliaries  for  the  service  of  the  empire. 
Satisfied  with  these  extraordinary  concessions,  the  successful 
agent  of  Justinian  hastened  his  journey  to  Constantinople; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  Alban  villa®  than  he  was 
recalled  by  the  anxiety  of  Theodatus ;  and  the  dialogue  which 
passed  between  the  king  and  the  ambassador  deserves  to  be 
represented  in  its  original  simplicity.  “  Are  you  of  opinion  that 
the  emperor  will  ratify  this  treaty?  Perhaps.  If  he  refuses, 
what  consequence  will  ensue?  War.  Will  such  a  war  be 
just  or  reasonable?  Most  assuredly:  every  one  should  act 

•The  ancient  Alba  was  rained  in  the  first  age  of  Rome.  On  the  same 
spot,  or  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood,  successively  arose,  1.  The  villa  of  Poxnpey, 
Ac.,  2.  A  camp  of  the  pretorian  cohorts,  3.  The  modern  episcopal  city  of 
Albanum  or  Albano  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  ii.  o.  4.  Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  9141. 
[Inscriptions  have  proved  that  the  camp  was  not  of  pnstorians,  as  Cluver  guessea, 
but  of  the  2nd  Parthio  legion.  See  C.  I.  L.  zlv.  p.  217.  For  the  town  of 
Albanum  op.  Liber  Pontifiealis,  46.] 
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according  to  his  character.  What  is  your  meaning?  You 
are  a  philosopher — Justinian  is  emperor  of  the  Romans :  it 
would  ill  become  the  disciple  of  Plato  to  shed  the  blood  of 
thousands  in  his  private  quarrel ;  the  successor  of  Augustus 
should  vindicate  his  rights,  and  recover  by  arms  the  ancient 
provinces  of  his  empire ”  This  reasoning  might  not  convince, 
but  it  was  sufficient  to  alarm  and  subdue,  the  weakness  of 
Theodatus ;  and  he  soon  descended  to  his  last  offer,  that  for  the 
poor  equivalent  of  a  pension  of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds 
sterling  he  would  resign  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  and  Italians, 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  philosophy  and  agriculture.  Both  treaties  were  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  the  ambassador,  on  the  frail  security  of  an  oath 
not  to  produce  the  second  till  the  first  had  been  positively  re¬ 
jected.  The  event  may  be  easily  foreseen:  Justinian  required 
and  accepted  the  abdication  of  the  Gothic  king.  His  indefati¬ 
gable  agent  returned  from  Constantinople  to  Ravenna,  with 
ample  instructions ;  and  a  fair  epistle,  which  praised  the  wisdom 
and  generosity  of  the  royal  philosopher,  granted  his  pension, 
with  the  assurance  of  such  honours  as  a  subject  and  a  catholic 
might  enjoy,  and  wisely  referred  the  final  execution  of  the  treaty 
to  the  presence  and  authority  of  Belisarius.  But,  in  the  in¬ 
terval  of  suspense,  two  Roman  generals,  who  had  entered  the 
province  of  Dalmatia,  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Gothic 
troops.  From  blind  and  abject  despair,  TheodatuB  capriciously 
rose  to  groundless  and  fatal  presumption,70  and  dared  to  receive 
with  menace  and  contempt  the  ambassador  of  Justinian,  who 
claimed  his  promise,  solicited  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and 
boldly  asserted  the  inviolable  privilege  of  his  own  character. 
The  march  of  Belisarius  dispelled  this  visionary  pride ;  and,  as 
the  first  campaign71  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Sicily , 


70  A  Sibylline  oracle  was  ready  to  prononnoe — AfrioA  captA  munduM  cum  nato 
peribit ;  a  sentence  of  portentous  ambiguity  (Gothic.  1.  i.  o.  7),  which  has  been 
published  in  unknown  characters  by  Opsopseus,  an  editor  of  the  oracles.  The  Pdre 
M&itret  has  promised  a  commentary ;  but  all  his  promises  have  been  vain  and 
fruitless.  [Cp.  Appendix  15.] 

71  In  his  chronology,  imitated  in  some  degree  from  Thucydides,  Procopius 
begins  each  spring  the  years  of  Justinian  and  of  the  Gothic  war  [op.  Appendix  1] ; 
and  his  first  sera  coincides  with  the  first  of  April  535,  and  not  536,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  Baronins  (Pagi,  Crit.  tom.  ii.  p.  555,  who  is  followed  by  Muratori  and  the 
editors  of  Sigonius).  Yet  in  some  passages  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  datee 
of  Procopius  with  himself  and  with  the  Chronicle  of  Maroellinus. 
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_  the  invasion  of  Italy  is  applied  by  Procopius  to  the  seoond  year 
of  the  Gothic  Wab.78 

After  Belisarins  had  left  sufficient  garrisons  in  Palermo  and  BeUnrii» 
Syracuse,  he  embarked  his  troops  at  Messina,  and  landed  them,  itaiy  *nd 
without  resistance,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Rhegium.  A  Naples! 
Gothic  prince,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  TheodatUB,  * 
was  stationed  with  an  army  to  guard  the  entrance  of  Italy ;  but 
he  imitated,  without  scruple,  the  example  of  a  sovereign  faith¬ 
less  to  his  public  and  private  duties.  The  perfidious  Ebermor  [Evermudj 
deserted  with  his  followers  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  enjoy  the  servile  honours  of  the  Byzantine  court.7* 

From  Rhegium  to  Naples,  the  fleet  and  army  of  Belisarins, 

;  almost  always  in  view  of  each  other,  advanced  near  three 
hundred  miles  along  the  sea-coast.  The  people  of  Bruttium, 
Liucania,  and  Campania,  who  abhorred  the  name  and  religion 
of  the  Goths,  embraced  the  specious  excuse  that  their  ruined 
walls  were  incapable  of  defence ;  the  soldiers  paid  a  just  equiva¬ 
lent  for  a  plentiful  market ;  and  curiosity  alone  interrupted  the 
peaceful  occupations  of  the  husbandman  or  artificer.  Naples, 
which  has  swelled  to  a  great  and  populous  capital,  long  cherished 
the  language  and  manners  of  a  Grecian  colony ; 74  and  the  choice 
of  Virgil  had  ennobled  this  elegant  retreat,  which  attracted  the 
lovers  of  repose  and  study,  from  the  noise,  the  smoke,  and  the 
laborious  opulence  of  Rome.76  As  soon  as  the  place  was  invested 
by  sea  and  land,  Belisarins  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the 
people,  who  exhorted  him  to  disregard  a  conquest  unworthy  of 
his  arms,  to  seek  the  Gothic  king  in  a  field  of  battle,  and,  after 
his  victory,  to  claim,  as  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  the  allegiance 
of  the  dependent  cities.  “When  I  treat  with  my  enemies,” 

71  The  series  of  the  first  Gothic  war  is  represented  by  Prooopins  (1.  i.  e.  5-29  ; 

1.  ii.  c.  1-80 ;  1.  iii.  o.  1)  till  the  captivity  of  Vitiges.  With  the  aid  of  Sigonins 
(Opp.  tom.  i.  de  Imp.  Ocaident.  1.  xvii.  xviii.)  and  k orator!  (Annaii  d’ltalia,  tom.  v.), 

1  have  gleaned  some  few  additional  facts. 

7*  Jo  mantles,  de  Rebos  Geticis,  c.  60,  p.  702,  edit.  Grot,  and  tom.  i.  p.  221. 

Moratori,  de  Success.  Regn.  p.  241. 

74  Nero  (says  Tacitus,  Annal.  xv.  85)  Neapolim  quasi  Gracam  urbem  delegit. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Several,  the 
HtlUnitm  of  the  Neapolitans  is  praised  by  Philostratus :  y4vos  *al  durrwroi, 

«al  T&r  <nrov8dt  rStv  \6yw$ t  * LWrivutol  clffi  (Icon.  1.  i.  p.  763,  edit.  Olear.  [vol.  ii., 
p.  295  in  Kayser’s  ed.  minor]). 

7*The  otium  of  Naples  is  praised  by  the  Roman  poets,  by  Virgil,  Horaoe, 

Silius  Italious,  and  Statius  (Cluver.  Ital.  Ant.  1.  iv.  p.  1149,  1150).  In  an  elegant 
epistle  (Sylv.  1.  iii.  5,  p.  94-98,  edit.  Markland),  Statius  undertakes  the  difficult  task 
of  drawing  his  wife  from  the  pleasures  of  Rome  to  that  calm  retreat. 
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replied  the  Roman  chief,  with  an  hanghty  smile,  “  I  am  more 
accustomed  to  give  than  to  receive  counsel ;  but  I  hold  in  one 
hand  inevitable  ruin,  and  in  the  other,  peace  and  freedom,  such 
as  Sicily  now  enjoys.”  The  impatience  of  delay  urged  him  to 
grant  the  most  liberal  terms  ;  his  honour  secured  their  perform¬ 
ance  ;  but  Naples  was  divided  into  two  factions ;  and  the  Greek 
democracy  was  inflamed  by  their  orators,  who,  with  much  spirit 
and  some  truth,  represented  to  the  multitude  that  the  Goths 
would  punish  their  defection  and  that  Belisarius  himself  must 
esteem  their  loyalty  and  valour.  Their  deliberations,  however, 
were  not  perfectly  free:  the  city  was  commanded  by  eight 
hundred  Barbarians,  whose  wives  and  children  were  detained 
at  Ravenna  as  the  pledge  of  their  fidelity ;  and  even  the  Jews, 
who  were  rich  and  numerous,  resisted,  with  desperate  enthusi¬ 
asm,  the  intolerant  laws  of  Justinian.  In  a  much  later  period, 
the  circumference  of  Naples 78  measured  only  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three  paces : 77  the  fortifications  were 
defended  by  precipices  or  the  sea;  when  the  aqueducts  were 
intercepted,  a  supply  of  water  might  be  drawn  from  wells  and 
fountains ;  and  the  stock  of  provisions  was  sufficient  to  consume 
the  patience  of  the  besiegers.  At  the  end  of  twenty  days,  that 
of  Belisarius  was  almost  exhausted,  and  he  had  reconciled  him¬ 
self  to  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  the  siege,  that  he  might 
march,  before  the  winter  season,  against  Rome  and  the  Gothic 
king.  But  his  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  bold  curiosity  of  an 
Isaurian,  who  explored  the  dry  channel  of  an  aqueduct,  and 
secretly  reported  that  a  passage  might  be  perforated  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  file  of  armed  soldiers  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 
When  the  work  had  been  silently  executed,  the  humane  general 
risked  the  discovery  of  his  secret,  by  a  last  and  fruitless  ad¬ 
monition  of  the  impending  danger.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  four  hundred  Romans  entered  the  aqueduct,  raised  them¬ 
selves  by  a  rope,  which  they  fastened  to  an  olive  tree,  into  the 
house  or  garden  of  a  solitary  matron,  sounded  their  trumpets, 

70  This  measure  was  taken  by  Boger  I.  after  the  oonquest  of  Naples  (a.d.  1189), 
which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom  (Giannone,  Istoria  Civile,  tom.  u, 
p.  169).  That  city,  the  third  in  Christian  Europe,  is  now  at  least  twelve  miles  in 
circumference  (Jul.  Caesar.  C&paocii  Hist.  Neapol.  1.  i.  p.  47),  and  contains  more 
inhabitants  (350,000)  in  a  given  Bpaoe  than  any  other  spot  in  the  known  world. 

77  Not  geometrical,  but  common,  paces  or  steps  of  22  French  inches  (d'AnviUe, 
Mesures  Itin£raires,  p.  7,  8) :  the  2363  do  not  make  an  English  mile. 
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surprised  the  sentinels,  and  gave  admittance  to  their  com¬ 
panions,  who  on  all  sides  scaled  the  walls  and  burst  open  the 
gates  of  the  city.  Every  crime  which  is  punished  by  social 
justice,  was  practised  as  the  rights  of  war;  the  Huns  were 
distinguished  by  cruelty  and  sacrilege;  and  Belisarius  alone 
appeared  in  the  streets  and  churches  of  Naples  to  moderate  the 
calamities  which  he  predicted.  “The  gold  and  silver,”  he  re¬ 
peatedly  exclaimed,  «  are  the  just  rewards  of  your  valour.  But 
spare  the  inhabitants,  they  are  Christians,  they  are  suppliants, 
they  are  now  your  fellow-subjects.  Restore  the  children  to 
their  parents,  the  wives  to  their  husbands ;  and  shew  them,  by 
your  generosity,  of  what  friends  they  have  obstinately  deprived 
themselves.”  The  city  was  saved  by  the  virtue  and  authority  of 
its  conqueror,7*  and,  when  the  Neapolitans  returned  to  their 
houses,  they  found  some  consolation  in  the  secret  enjoyment  of 
their  hidden  treasures.  The  Barbarian  garrison  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor;  Apulia  and  Calabria,  delivered  from 
the  odious  presence  of  the  Goths,  acknowledged  his  dominion  ; 
and  the  tusks  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  were  still  shewn 
at  Beneventum,  are  curiously  described  by  the  historian  of 
Belisarius.7* 

The  faithful  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Naples  had  expected  vitis««, 
their  deliverance  from  a  prince,  who  remained  the  inactive  and  iui*.  *.d. 
almost  indifferent  spectator  of  their  ruin.  Theodatus  secured 
his  person  within  the  walls  of  Borne,  while  his  cavalry  advanced  mo  A 
forty  miles  on  the  Appian  way,  and  encamped  in  the  Pomptine 
marshes ;  which,  by  a  canal  of  nineteen  miles  in  length,  had 
been  recently  drained  and  converted  into  excellent  pastures.80 
But  the  principal  forces  of  the  Goths  were  dispersed  in 

7t  Belisarius  was  reproved  by  Pope  Sylverius  for  the  massacre.  He  repeopled 
Naples,  and  imported  colonies  of  African  captives  into  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apulia 
(Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xvi.  in  Muratori,  tom.  i.  p.  106,  107).  [Leuthold,  op.  cit .,  46  sqq., 
has  shown  that  Naples  was  probably  captured  in  Nov.  a.d.  696.  The  assassination  of 
Theodahad  falls  in  Dec.,  see  Annalos  Ravennatenses,  ed.  Holder-Egger,  in  Neues 
Archiv,  i.  p.  866.] 

7*  Beneventum  was  built  by  Diomede,  the  nephew  of  Meleager  (Cluver.  tom. 
ii.  p.  1195,  1196).  The  Calydonian  hunt  is  a  picture  of  savage  life  (Ovid.  Metamorph. 

L  vUl.).  Thirty  or  forty  heroes  were  leagued  against  a  hog ;  the  brutes  (not  the 
hog)  quarrelled  with  a  lady  for  the  head. 

M  The  Deeennovium  is  strangely  confounded  by  Cluverius  (tom.  ii.  p.  1007) 
with  the  river  Ufens.  It  was  in  truth  a  canal  of  nineteen  miles,  from  Forum  Appii 
to  Terraoina,  on  which  Horace  embarked  in  the  night.  The  Deoennovium  which  U 
mentioned  by  Lucan,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Cassiodorius,  has  been  sufficiently  ruined, 
restored,  and  obliterated  (d’Anville  Analyse  de  ITtalie,  p.  185,  &c.).  [Cp.  Appendix  9.] 
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Dalmatia,  Venetia,  and  Gaol;  and  the  feeble  mind  of  their 
king  was  confonnded  by  the  unsuccessful  event  of  a  divination, 
which  seemed  to  presage  the  downfall  of  his  empire.0  The 
most  abject  slaves  have  arraigned  the  guilt  or  weakness  of  an 
unfortunate  master.  The  character  of  Theodatus  was  rigor¬ 
ously  scrutinized  by  a  free  and  idle  camp  of  Barbarians,  con¬ 
scious  of  their  privilege  and  power ;  he  was  declared  unworthy 
of  his  race,  his  nation,  and  his  throne  ;  and  their  general  Vitigas, 
whose  valour  had  been  signalized  in  the  Illyrian  war,  was  raised 
with  unanimous  applause  on  the  bucklers  of  his  companions. 
On  the  first  rumour,  the  abdicated  monarch  fled  from  the  justice 
of  his  country;  but  he  was  pursued  by  private  revenge.  A 
Goth  whom  he  had  injured  in  his  love  overtook  Theodatus  on 
the  Flaminian  way,  and,  regardless  of  his  unmanly  cries, 
slaughtered  him  as  he  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  like  a 
victim  (says  the  historian)  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The 
choice  of  the  people  is  the  best  and  purest  title  to  reign  over 
them,  yet  such  is  the  prejudice  of  every  age,  that  Yitiges  im¬ 
patiently  wished  to  return  to  Bavenna,  where  he  might  seize,  with 
the  reluctant  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Amalasontha,  some  faint 
shadow  of  hereditary  right.  A  national  council  was  immedi¬ 
ately  held,  and  the  new  monarch  reconciled  the  impatient  spirit 
of  the  Barbarians  to  a  measure  of  disgrace  which  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  his  predecessor  rendered  wise  and  indispensable.  The 
Goths  consented  to  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy  ; 
to  delay  till  the  next  spring  the  operations  of  offensive  war ; 
to  summon  their  scattered  forces ;  to  relinquish  their  distant 
possessions ;  and  to  trust  even  Rome  itself  to  the  faith  of  its 
inhabitants.  Leuderis,  an  aged  warrior,  was  left  in  the  capital 
with  four  thousand  soldiers,  a  feeble  garrison,  which  might  have 
seconded  the  zeal,  though  it  was  incapable  of  opposing  the 
wishes,  of  the  Romans.  But  a  momentary  enthusiasm  of 
religion  and  patriotism  was  kindled  in  their  minds.  They 
furiously  exclaimed  that  the  apostolic  throne  should  no  longer 
be  profaned  by  the  triumph  or  toleration  of  Arianism ;  that  the 
tombs  of  the  Caesars  should  no  longer  be  trampled  by  the 

81 A  Jew  gratified  his  contempt  and  hatred  for  all  the  Christians,  by  enclosing 
three  bands,  each  of  ten  hogs,  and  discriminated  by  the  names  of  Goths,  Greeks,  and 
Bo  mans.  Of  the  first,  almost  all  were  found  dead — almost  all  the  second  were  alive 
— of  the  third,  half  died,  and  the  rest  lost  their  bristles.  No  unsuitable  emblem  ol 
the  event. 
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savages  of  the  north ;  and,  without  reflecting  that  Italy  must 
sink  into  a  province  of  Constantinople,  they  fondly  hailed  the 
restoration  of  a  Roman  emperor  as  a  new  aera  of  freedom  and 
prosperity.  The  deputies  of  the  pope  and  clergy,  of  the  senate 
and  people,  invited  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  to  accept  their 
voluntary  allegiance,  and  to  enter  the  city,  whose  gates  would 
be  thrown  open  for  his  reception.  As  soon  as  Belisarius  had 
fortified  his  new  conquests,  Naples  and  Cumae,  he  advanced 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Vultumus,  contem¬ 
plated  the  decayed  grandeur  of  Capua,  and  halted  at  the 
separation  of  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways.  The  work  of  the 
censor,  after  the  incessant  use  of  nine  centuries,  still  preserved 
its  primsBval  beauty,  and  not  a  flaw  could  be  discovered  in  the 
large  polished  stones,  of  which  that  solid  though  narrow  road 
was  so  firmly  compacted.81  Belisarius,  however,  preferred  the 
Latin  way,  which,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  and  the  marches, 
skirted  in  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  His  enemies  had  disappeared ;  when  Beiiaariu. 
he  made  his  entrance  through  the  Asinarian  gate,  the  garrison  Home8 
departed  without  molestation  along  the  Flaminian  way ;  and  dm  io’m 
the  city,  after  sixty  years’  servitude,  was  delivered  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  Leuderis  alone,  from  a  motive  of 
pride  or  discontent,  refused  to  accompany  the  fugitives ;  and 
the  Gothic  chief,  himself  a  trophy  of  the  victory,  was  sent  with 
the  keys  of  Borne  to  the  throne  of  the  emperor  Justinian.8* 

The  first  days,  which  coincided  with  the  old  Saturnalia,  si.ee  of 
were  devoted  to  mutual  congratulation  and  the  public  joy ;  the  Goths, 
and  the  Catholics  prepared  to  celebrate,  without  a  rival,  the *ur£h‘ 
approaching  festival  of  the  nativity  of  Christ.  In  the  familiar 
conversation  of  an  hero,  the  Rowans  acquired  some  notion  of 
the  virtues  which  history  ascribed  to  their  ancestors ;  they  were 

99  Bergier  (Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins  des  Bomains,  tom.  i.  p.  221-228, 440-444) 
examinee  tne  structure  and  materials,  while  d’Anville  (Analyse  de  l’ltalie,  p.  200- 
210)  defines  the  geographical  line. 

M  Of  the  first  reoovery  of  Rome  the  year  (536)  is  certain  from  the  series  of 
events,  rather  than  from  the  corrupt,  or  interpolated,  text  of  Procopius ;  the  month 
(December)  is  ascertained  by  Evagrius  (l.  iv.  o.  19) ;  and  the  day  (the  tenth)  may 
be  admitted  on  the  slight  evidenoe  of  Nioephorus  Cellist  us  (1.  xvii.  o.  131.  [And  so 
Liber  Pontificalia.  But  Evagrius  gives  the  9th.  The  corrupt  text  of  Procopius, 

B.  G..  i.  o.  14,  is  restored  by  Haury  (p.  77  of  his  edition)  thus,  from  Evagrius  :  'P«Mn  t« 
oMu  tip  fortpov  Orb  Pmfxaiois  ytyovfv,  irdry  rov  riKtvralov,  rpbs  8i 

^Pmfiulmp  r peer ayeptifofi* rov  Askc/aMov  For  this  accurate  chronology,  we 

are  indebted  to  the  diligence  and  Judgment  of  Pagi  (tom.  ii.  p.  559,  560). 
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edified  by  the  apparent  respect  of  Belisarias  for  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  and  his  rigid  discipline  secured  in  the  midst  of  war  the 
blessings  of  tranquillity  and  justice.  They  applauded  the  rapid 
success  of  his  arms,  which  overran  the  adjacent  country,  as  far 
as  Narni,  Perusia,  and  Spoleto;  bnt  they  trembled,  the  senate, 
the  clergy,  and  the  unwarlike  people,  as  soon  as  they  understood 
that  he  had  resolved,  and  would  speedily  be  reduced,  to  sustain 
a  siege  against  the  powers  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  The  designs 
of  Vitiges  were  executed,  during  the  winter  season,  with  diligence 
and  effect.  From  their  rustic  habitations,  from  their  distant  ga r- 
risons,  the  Goths  assembled  at  Ravenna  for  the  defence  of  their 
country ;  and  such  were  their  numbers  that,  after  an  army  had 
been  detached  for  the  relief  of  Dalmatia,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  fighting  men  marched  under  the  royal  standard.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  the  Gothic  king  distributed 
arms  and  horses,  rich  gifts,  and  liberal  promises ;  he  moved  along 
the  Flaminian  way,  declined  the  useless  sieges  of  Perusia  and 
Spoleto,  respected  the  impregnable  rock  of  Narni,  and  arrived 
FFab. »]  within  two  miles  of  Rome  at  the  foot  of  the  Milvian  bridge.** 
The  narrow  passage  was  fortified  with  a  tower,  and  Belisarius 
had  computed  the  value  of  the  twenty  days  which  must  be  lost 
in  the  construction  of  another  bridge.  But  the  consternation 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  tower,  who  either  fled  or  deserted,  dis¬ 
appointed  his  hopes,  and  betrayed  his  person  into  the  most 
imminent  danger.  At  the  head  of  one  thousand  horse,  the 
Roman  general  sallied  from  the  Flaminian  gate  to  mark  the 
ground  of  an  advantageous  position,  and  to  survey  the  camp  of 
the  Barbarians ;  but,  while  he  still  believed  them  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber,  he  was  suddenly  encompassed  and  assaulted 
by  their  innumerable  squadrons.  The  fate  of  Italy  depended 
on  his  life ;  and  the  deserters  pointed  to  the  conspicuous  horse,  a 
bay,85  with  a  white  face,  which  he  rode  on  that  memorable  day. 
“Aim  at  the  bay  horse,”  was  the  universal  cry.  Every  bow 

M  [Procopius  speaks  of  a  “  bridge  over  the  Tiber  at  14  stadia  from  Rome 
This  is  the  Milvian  bridge  according  to  Hodgkin  (4,  184),  the  Salarian  aooording  to 
L.  Fink  (Das  Verhaltniss  der  Aniobrnoken  znr  mnlvischen  Brfieke  in  Pro  tops 
Gotenkrieg,  1907).  For  the  numbers  of  the  army  of  Vitiges  cp.  Lcnthold,  op.  ciL, 
p.  51-8.) 

•*  An  horse  of  a  bay  or  red  colour  was  styled  by  the  Greeks,  balan  by  the 

Barbarians,  and  spadix  by  the  Romans.  Honesti  spadioes,  says  Virgil  (Georgia.  1. 
iii.  72,  with  the  Observations  of  Martin  and  Heyne).  Zir<t8i{  or  fiiior  signifies  a  branch 
of  the  palm-tree,  whose  name,  is  synonymous  to  red  (Avlus  Gatlins,  it.  M). 
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was  bent,  every  javelin  was  directed  against  that  fatal  object, 
and  the  command  was  repeated  and  obeyed  by  thousands  who 
were  ignorant  of  its  real  motive.  The  bolder  Barbarians  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  more  honourable  combat  of  swordB  and  spears ; 
and  the  praise  of  an  enemy  has  graced  the  fall  of  Visandus,  the 
standard-bearer, M  who  maintained  his  foremost  station,  till  he 
was  pierced  with  thirteen  wounds,  perhaps  by  the  hand  of 
Belisarius  himself.  The  Roman  general  was  strong,  active, 
and  dexterous;  on  every  side  he  discharged  his  weighty  and 
mortal  strokes;  his  faithful  guards  imitated  his  valour  and 
defended  his  person ;  and  the  Goths,  after  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
men,  fled  before  the  arms  of  an  hero.  They  were  rashly  pur¬ 
sued  to  their  camp ;  and  the  Romans,  oppressed  by  multitudes, 
made  a  gradual,  and  at  length  a  precipitate,  retreat  to  the 
gates  of  the  city ;  the  gates  were  shut  against  the  fugitives ;  [poru] 
and  the  public  terror  was  increased  by  the  report  that  Beli-  8*1*rU 
sarins  was  slain.  His  countenance  was  indeed  disfigured  by 
sweat,  dust,  and  blood ;  his  voice  was  hoarse,  his  strength  wa6 
almost  exhausted ;  but  his  unconquerable  spirit  still  remained ; 
he  imparted  that  spirit  to  his  desponding  companions;  and 
their  last  desperate  charge  was  felt  by  the  flying  Barbarians,  as 
if  a  new  army,  vigorous  and  entire,  had  been  poured  from  the 
city.  The  Flaminian  gate  was  thrown  open  to  a  real  triumph ; 
but  it  was  not  before  Belisarius  had  visited  every  post,  and  valour  or 
provided  for  the  public  safety,  that  he  could  be  persuaded  by  Be,1“rias 
his  wife  and  friends  to  taste  the  needful  refreshments  of  food 
and  sleep.  In  the  more  improved  state  of  the  art  of  war,  a 
general  is  seldom  required,  or  even  permitted,  to  display  the 
personal  prowess  of  a  soldier;  and  the  example  of  Belisarius 
may  be  added  to  the  rare  examples  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  of  Alexander. 

After  this  first  and  unsuccessful  trial  of  their  enemies,  the  Hixiefence 
whole  army  of  the  Goths  passed  the  Tiber,  and  formed  the  ?E*ri““n 
siege  of  the  city,  which  continued  above  a  year,  till  their  final  K  ' 
departure.  Whatever  fancy  may  conceive,  the  severe  compass 

M  I  interpret  Bav9a\4piost  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  an  office,  standard-bearer, 
from  bandum  (vexillum),  a  Barbaric  word  adopted  by  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans 
(Paul  Diaoon.  1.  i.  c.  20,  p.  760.  Grot.  Nomina  Gothics,  p.  575.  Ducange,  Gloss. 

Latin,  tom.  i.  p.  539,  540).  [Procopius,  B.  G.  i.  18,  p.  94,  ed.  Haury.  We  should 
expect  &arbo4p6pot  if  the  meaning  were  standard-bearer,  and  the  repetition  of  Oufcwdof 
os  twioe  makes  it  probable  that  the  word  is  a  proper  name.] 
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of  the  geographer  defines  the  circumference  of  Borne  within  a 
line  of  twelve  miles  and  three  hundred  and  forty-five  paces ; 
and  that  circumference,  except  in  the  Vatican,  has  invariably 
been  the  same  from  the  triumph  of  Aurelian  to  the  peaceful 
but  obscure  reign  of  the  modern  popes.87  But  in  the  day  of 
her  greatness,  the  space  within  her  walls  was  crowded  with 
habitations  and  inhabitants;  and  the  populous  suburbs,  that 
stretched  along  the  public  roads,  were  darted  like  so  many  rays 
from  one  common  centre.  Adversity  swept  away  these  extrane¬ 
ous  ornaments,  and  left  naked  and  desolate  a  considerable  part 
even  of  the  seven  hills.  Yet  Borne  in  its  present  state  could 
send  into  the  field  above  thirty  thousand  males  of  a  military 
age ; 88  and,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  discipline  and  exercise, 
the  far  greater  part,  inured  to  the  hardships  of  poverty,  might 
be  capable  of  bearing  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country  and 
religion.  The  prudence  of  Belisarius  did  not  neglect  this  im¬ 
portant  resource.  His  soldiers  were  relieved  by  the  zeal  and 
diligence  of  the  people,  who  watched  while  they  slept,  and 
laboured  while  they  reposed ;  he  accepted  the  voluntary  service 
of  the  bravest  and  most  indigent  of  the  Boman  youth;  and 
the  companies  of  townsmen  sometimes  represented,  in  a  vacant 
post,  the  presence  of  the  troops  which  had  been  drawn  away  to 
more  essential  duties.  But  his  just  confidence  was  placed  in 
the  veterans  who  had  fought  under  his  banner  in  the  Persian 
and  African  wars ;  and,  although  that  gallant  band  was  reduced 
to  five  thousand  men,  he  undertook,  with  such  contemptible 
numbers,  to  defend  a  circle  of  twelve  miles,  against  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Barbarians.  In  the  walls  of 
Borne,  which  Belisarius  constructed  or  restored,  the  materials 
of  ancient  architecture  may  be  discerned;8*  and  the  whole 
fortification  was  completed,  except  in  a  chasm  still  extant 

87  M.  d’Anville  has  given,  in  the  M6moires  of  the  Aoademy  for  the  year  1756 
(tom.  xxx.  p.  198-236),  a  plan  of  Borne  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  far  more  accurate, 
than  that  which  he  had  delineated  in  1738  for  Bollin’s  history.  Experience  had 
improved  his  knowledge ;  and,  instead  of  Bossi’s  topography,  he  need  the  new  and 
exoellent  map  of  Nolli.  Pliny’s  old  measure  of  xiii  must  be  reduoed  to  viii  miles. 
It  is  easier  to  alter  a  text  than  to  remove  hills  or  buildings.  [The  ohange  is  un¬ 
necessary.] 

88  In  the  year  1709,  Labat  (Voyages  en  Italic,  tom.  iii.  p.  218)  reokoned  138.568 
Christian  souls,  besides  8000  or  10,000  Jews — without  souls  ? — In  the  year  1763,  the 
numbers  exoeeded  160,000. 

m  The  aooorate  eye  of  Nardini  (Boxna  Antioa,  1.  i.  o.  viii.  p.  81)  oould  distin¬ 
guish  the  tumultuarie  opere  di  Belisario. 
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between  the  Pindan  and  Flaminian  gates,  which  the  prejudices 
of  the  Goths  and  Romans  left  under  the  effectual  guard  of  St. 
Peter  the  apostle.*0  The  battlements  or  bastions  were  shaped 
in  sharp  angles ;  a  ditch,  broad  and  deep,  protected  the  foot  of 
the  rampart ;  and  the  archers  on  the  rampart  were  assisted  by 
military  engines:  the  baliata,  a  powerful  cross-bow,  which 
darted  short  but  massy  arrows;  the  onagri,  or  wild  asses, 
which,  on  the  prindple  of  a  sling,  threw  stones  and  bullets  of 
an  enormous  size.*1  A  chain  was  drawn  across  the  Tiber; 
the  arches  of  the  aqueducts  were  made  impervious,  and  the 
mole  or  sepulchre  of  Hadrian  **  was  converted,  for  the  first  time, 
to  the  uses  of  a  citadel.  That  venerable  structure,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  ashes  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  circular  turret,  rising 
from  a  quadrangular  basis :  it  was  covered  with  the  white  marble 
of  Paros,  and  decorated  by  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes ;  and 
the  lover  of  the  arts  must  read  with  a  sigh  that  the  works  of 
Praxiteles  or  Lysippus  were  torn  from  their  lofty  pedestals,  and 
hurled  into  the  ditch  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers.**  To  each 
of  his  lieutenants  Belisarius  assigned  the  defence  of  a  gate  with 
the  wise  and  peremptory  instruction  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  alarm,  they  should  steadily  adhere  to  their  respective  posts 
and  trust  their  general  for  the  safety  of  Borne.  The  formidable 
host  of  the  Goths  was  insufficient  to  embrace  the  ample  measure 
of  the  city;  of  the  fourteen  gates,  seven  only  were  invested 
from  the  Prcnestine  to  the  Flaminian  way;M  and  Vitiges 

94  The  Harare  end  leaning  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  which  Procopius  ob¬ 
served  (Qoth.  1.  i.  o.  13),  is  visible  to  the  present  hour  (Donat.  Roma  Vetus,  1.  i.  c. 
17,  p.  53,  54).  [This  bit  is  known  as  the  Muro  Torto.] 

91  Lipsius  (Opp.  tom.  iii.  Polioroet.  1.  iii.)  was  ignorant  of  this  clear  and  con¬ 
spicuous  passage  of  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  i.  o.  21).  The  engine  was  named  6v*ypot, 
the  wild  ass,  a  caloitrando  (Hen.  Steph.  Thesaur.  Lingue  Gr®c.  tom.  ii.  p.  1340, 
1S41,  tom.  iii.  p.  877).  1  have  seen  an  ingenious  model,  contrived  and  executed  bj 

General  Melville,  which  imitates  or  surpasses  the  art  of  antiquity. 

99  The  description  of  this  mausoleum,  or  mole,  in  Procopius  (1.  i.  c.  25)  is  the 
first  and  best.  The  height  above  the  walls  <rx«8&r  h  \iBov  fakfr  [not  the  height,  but 
the  length  of  each  of  the  sides].  On  Nom’s  great  plan,  the  sides  measure  260 
English  feet. 

99  Praxiteles  exoelled  in  Fauns,  and  that  of  Athens  was  his  own  masterpiece. 
Borne  now  contains  above  thirty  of  the  same  character.  When  the  ditch  of  St. 
Angelo  was  oleansed  under  Urban  VIII.  the  workmen  found  the  sleeping  Faun  of 
the  Barberini  palaoe  ;  but  a  leg,  a  thigh,  and  the  right  arm  had  been  broken  from 
that  beautiful  statue  (Winokelmann,  Hist,  de  l’Art,  tom.  ii.  p.  52,  53 ;  tom.  iii.  p. 
265).  [The  Dancing  Faun,  now  at  Florence,  was  also  found  here.] 

94  [The  six  camps  of  the  Goths  invested  according  to  Procopius  “  five  gates,*1 
from  P.  Flaminia  to  P.  Prsmestina,  the  intervening  being  P.  Salaria,  P.  Nomen - 
tana  (close  to  modern  P.  Pia)  and  P.  Tibnrtina  (P.  San  Lorenxo).  He  does  not 
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divided  his  troops  into  six  camps,  each  of  which  was  fortified 
with  a  ditch  and  rampart.  On  the  Tuscan  side  of  the  river,  a 
seventh  encampment  was  formed  in  the  field  or  circus  of  the 
Vatican,  for  the  important  purpose  of  commanding  the  Milvian 
bridge  and  the  course  of  the  Tiber ;  but  they  approached  with 
devotion  the  adjacent  church  of  St.  Peter ;  and  the  threshold  o( 
the  holy  apostles  was  respected  during  the  siege  by  a  Christian 
enemy.  In  the  ages  of  victory,  as  often  as  the  senate  decreed 
some  distant  conquest,  the  consul  denounced  hostilities,  by  un¬ 
barring  in  solemn  pomp  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus.” 
Domestic  war  now  rendered  the  admonition  superfluous,  and 
the  ceremony  was  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  new 
religion.  But  the  brazen  tqmple  of  Janus  was  left  standing  in 
the  forum;  of  a  size  sufficient  only  to  contain  the  statue  of  the 
god,  five  cubits  in  height,  of  a  human  form,  but  with  two  faces, 
directed  to  the  east  and  west.  The  double  gates  were  likewise 
of  brass;  and  a  fruitless  effort  to  turn  them  on  their  rusty 
hinges  revealed  the  scandalous  secret  that  some  Romans  were 
still  attached  to  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors. 

Rejmise>  a  Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  besiegers  to  provide 
uuitof  the  all  the  instruments  of  attack  which  antiquity  had  invented 
0  Fascines  were  prepared  to  fill  the  ditches,  scaling  ladders  to 
ascend  the  walls.  The  largest  trees  of  the  forest  supplied  the 
timbers  of  four  battering  rams ;  their  heads  were  armed  with 
iron;  they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and  each  of  them  was 
worked  by  the  labour  of  fifty  men.  The  lofty  wooden  turrets 
moved  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  formed  a  spacious  platform  of 
the  level  of  the  rampart.  On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth 
day,  a  general  attack  was  made  from  the  Prenestine  gate  to 
the  Vatican :  seven  Gothic  columns,  with  their  military  engines, 
advanced  to  the  assault ;  and  the  Romans  who  lined  the  ram¬ 
parts  listened  with  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the  cheerful  assurances 

include  the  P.  Pinoiana,  which  was  only  a  postern.  Bat  he  might  have  included 
the  P.  Labioana,  which  was  adjaoent  to  the  P.  Pnenestina  (together  they  form  the 
modem  P.  Maggiore) ;  as  the  camp  which  invested  the  one  invested  the  other.  Ml 
J.  H.  Parker  in  his  Archaeology  of  Borne  has  sought  to  determine  the  positions  of 
the  camps,  which  are  also  discussed  by  Hodgkin  (Italy  and  her  Invaders,  iv„  p. 
146  «.).] 

96  Procopius  has  given  the  best  description  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  a  national 
deity  of  Latium  (Heyne,  Exours.  v.  ad  1.  vii.  JBneid.).  It  was  once  a  gate  in  the 
primitive  city  of  Romulus  and  Kama  (Nardini,  p.  13,  356,  839).  Virgil  has  dr 
scribed  the  ancient  rite,  like  a  poet  and  an  antiquarian. 
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of  their  commander.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  approached  the 
ditch,  Behsarius  himself  drew  the  first  arrow ;  and  such  was 
his  strength  and  dexterity  that  he  transfixed  the  foremost  of 
the  Barbarian  leaders.  A  shout  of  applause  and  victory  was 
re-echoed  along  the  wall.  He  drew  a  second  arrow,  and  the 
stroke  was  followed  with  the  same  success  and  the  same  accla¬ 
mation.  The  Roman  general  then  gave  the  word  that  the 
archers  should  aim  at  the  teams  of  oxen ;  they  were  instantly 
covered  with  mortal  wounds;  the  towers  which  they  drew 
remained  useless  and  immoveable,  and  a  single  moment  discon¬ 
certed  the  laborious  projects  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  After 
this  disappointment,  Vitiges  still  continued,  or  feigned  to  con¬ 
tinue,  the  assault  of  the  Salarian  gate,  that  he  might  divert 
the  attention  of  his  adversary,  while  his  principal  forces  more 
strenuously  attacked  the  Pranestine  gate  and  the  sepulchre  of 
Hadrian,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  each  other.  Near  [port*  uw- 
the  former,  the  double  walls  of  the  Vivarium 84  were  low  or“or*J 
broken;  the  fortifications  of  the  latter  were  feebly  guarded; 
the  vigour  of  the  Goths  was  excited  by  the  hope  of  victory  and 
spoil;  and,  if  a  single  post  had  given  way,  the  Romans,  and 
Rome  itself,  were  irrecoverably  lost.  This  perilous  day  was 
the  most  glorious  in  the  life  of  Belisarius.  Amidst  tumult  and 
dismay,  the  whole  plan  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  distinctly 
present  to  his  mind ;  he  observed  the  changes  of  each  instant, 
weighed  every  possible  advantage,  transported  his  person  to 
the  scenes  of  danger,  and  communicated  his  spirit  in  calm  and 
decisive  ordero.  The  contest  was  fiercely  maintained  from  the 
morning  to  the  evening ;  the  Goths  were  repulsed  on  all  sides, 
and  each  Roman  might  boast  that  he  had  vanquished  thirty 
Barbarians,  if  the  strange  disproportion  of  numbers  were  not 
counterbalanced  by  the  merit  of  one  man.  Thirty  thousand 
Goths,  according  to  the  confession  of  their  own  chiefs,  perished 
in  this  bloody  action ;  and  the  multitude  of  the  wounded  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  slain.  When  they  advanced  to  the  assault, 
their  close  disorder  suffered  not  a  javelin  to  fall  without  effect ; 
and,  as  they  retired,  the  populace  of  the  city  joined  the  pursuit, 

M  Vivarium  was  an  angle  in  the  new  wall  inclosed  for  wild  beaete  (Prooopins, 

Goth.  1.  i.  o.  23).  The  spot  is  still  risible  in  Nardini  (1.  iv.  c.  9,  p.  169, 160)  and 
Nolli's  great  plan  of  Borne.  [The  Vivarium  was  probably  between  the  wall  and  the 
Via  Labicana,  close  to  the  Porta  Magglore.] 
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and  slaughtered,  with  impunity,  the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies. 

Hia  eaiiies  Belisarius  instantly  sallied  from  the  gates ;  and,  while  the  soldiers 
chaunted  his  name  and  victory,  the  hostile  engines  of  war  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  Such  was  the  loss  and  consternation  of  the 
Goths  that,  from  this  day,  the  siege  of  Borne  degenerated  into 
a  tedious  and  indolent  blockade;  and  they  were  incessantly 
harassed  by  the  Roman  general,  who  in  frequent  skirmishes 
destroyed  above  five  thousand  of  their  bravest  troops.  Their 
cavalry  was  unpractised  in  the  use  of  the  bow ;  their  archers 
served  on  foot ;  and  this  divided  force  was  incapable  of  contend¬ 
ing  with  their  adversaries,  whose  lances  and  arrows,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  or  at  hand,  were  alike  formidable.  The  consummate  skill 
of  Belisarius  embraced  the  favourable  opportunities ;  and,  as  he 
chose  the  ground  and  the  moment,  as  he  pressed  the  charge 
or  sounded  the  retreat,07  the  squadrons  which  he  detached  were 
seldom  unsuccessful.  These  partial  advantages  diffused  an 
impatient  ardour  among  the  soldiers  and  people,  who  began  to 
feel  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  and  to  disregard  the  dangers  of  a 
general  engagement.  Each  plebeian  conceived  himself  to  be 
an  hero,  and  the  infantry,  who,  since  the  decay  of  discipline, 
were  rejected  from  the  line  of  battle,  aspired  to  the  ancient 
honours  of  the  Roman  legion.  Belisarius  praised  the  spirit  of 
his  troopB,  condemned  their  presumption,  yielded  to  their  clam¬ 
ours,  and  prepared  the  remedies  of  a  defeat,  the  possibility  of 
which  he  alone  had  courage  to  suspect.  In  the  quarter  of  the 
Vatican,  the  Romans  prevailed ;  and,  if  the  irreparable  moments 
had  not  been  wasted  in  the  pillage  of  the  camp,  they  might  have 
occupied  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  charged  in  the  rear  of  the 
Gothic  host.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  Belisarius  advanced 

from  the  Pincian08  and  Salarian  gates.  But  his  army,  four 
thousand  soldiers  perhaps,  was  lost  in  a  spacious  plain ;  they 
were  encompassed  and  oppressed  by  fresh  multitudes,  who  con¬ 
tinually  relieved  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Barbarians.  The 
valiant  leaders  of  the  infantry  were  unskilled  to  conquer; 
they  died ;  the  retreat  (an  hasty  retreat)  was  covered  by  the 

87  For  the  Roman  trumpet  and  its  various  notes,  consult  Lipsius,  de  Militil 
Romani.  (Opp.  tom.  iii.  1.  iv.  Dialog,  x.  p.  125-129).  A  mode  of  distinguishing  the 
charge  by  the  horse-trumpet  of  solid  brass,  and  the  retreat  by  the  foot-trumpet  of 
leather  and  light  wood,  was  recommended  by  Procopius,  and  adopted  by  Belisarius 
(Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  23). 

98  [The  Pincian  was  a  small  gate  between  the  Flamini&n  and  Salarian  Gates ; 
it  is  almost  always  spoken  of  by  Procopius  as  a  wAk  or  postern.] 
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prudence  of  the  general,  and  the  victors  started  back  with 
affright  from  the  formidable  aspect  of  an  armed  rampart.  The 
reputation  of  Belisarius  was  unsullied  by  a  defeat;  and  the 
vain  confidence  of  the  Goths  was  not  less  serviceable  to  his  de¬ 
signs  than  the  repentance  and  modesty  of  the  Roman  troops.91* 

From  the  moment  that  Belisarius  had  determined  to  sus-  Distress  of 
tain  a  siege,  his  assiduous  care  provided  Borne  against  thetb*citr 
danger  of  famine,  more  dreadful  than  the  Gothic  arms.  An 
extraordinary  supply  of  corn  was  imported  from  Sicily;  the 
harvests  of  Campania  and  Tuscany  were  forcibly  swept  for  the 
use  of  the  city ;  and  the  rights  of  private  property  were  infringed 
by  the  strong  plea  of  the  public  safety.  It  might  easily  be 
foreseen  that  the  enemy  would  intercept  the  aqueducts;  and 
the  cessation  of  the  water-mills  was  the  first  inconvenience, 
which  was  speedily  removed  by  mooring  large  vessels,  and  fixing 
mill-stones,  in  the  current  of  the  river.  The  stream  was  soon 
embarrassed  by  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  polluted  with  dead 
bodies;  yet  so  effectual  were  the  precautions  of  the  Roman 
general  that  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  still  continued  to  give 
motion  to  the  mills  and  drink  to  the  inhabitants;  the  more 
distant  quarters  were  supplied  from  domestic  wells ;  and  a  be¬ 
sieged  city  might  support,  without  impatience,  the  privation 
of  her  public  baths.  A  large  portion  of  Borne,  from  the  Praenes- 
tine  gate  to  the  church  of  8t.  Paul,  was  never  invested  by  the 
Goths ;  their  excursions  were  restrained  by  the  activity  of  the 
Moorish  troops ;  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Latin, 

Appian,  and  Ostian  ways,  were  left  free  and  unmolested  for  the 
introduction  of  corn  and  cattle,  or  the  retreat  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  sought  a  refuge  in  Campania  or  Sicily.  Anxious  to  relieve 
himself  from  an  useless  and  devouring  multitude,  Belisarius  issued 
his  peremptory  orders  for  the  instant  departure  of  the  women, 
the  children,  and  slaves ;  required  his  soldiers  to  dismiss  their 
male  and  female  attendants;  and  regulated  their  allowance, 
that  one  moiety  should  be  given  in  provisions  and  the  other  in 
money.  His  foresight  was  justified  by  the  increase  of  the  public 
distress,  as  soon  as  the  Goths  had  occupied  two  important  posts 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne.  By  the  loss  of  the  port,  or,  as  consist 
it  is  now  called,  the  city  of  Porto,  he  was  deprived  of  the  country  lh* 

**  [This  battle  m  (ought  afUr  the  arrival  ot  the  reinforoements  under  Martin 
and  Valerian,  which  is  mounted  below.] 
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on  the  right  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  best  communication  with  the 
sea ;  and  he  reflected  with  grief  and  anger,  that  three  hundred 
men,  could  he  have  spared  such  a  feeble  band,  might  have  de¬ 
fended  its  impregnable  works.  Seven  miles  from  the  capital, 
between  the  Appian  and  the  Latin  ways,  two  principal  aque¬ 
ducts  crossing,  and  again  crossing  each  other,  inclosed  within 
their  solid  and  lofty  arches  a  fortified  space,100  where  Vitiges 
established  a  camp  of  seven  thousand  Goths  to  intercept  the 
convoys  of  Sicily  and  Campania.  The  granaries  of  Rome  were 
insensibly  exhausted,  the  adjacent  country  had  been  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword ;  such  scanty  supplies  as  might  yet  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  hasty  excursions  were  the  reward  of  valour  and  the 
purchase  of  wealth :  the  forage  of  the  horses  and  the  bread  of 
the  soldiers  never  failed ;  but  in  the  last  months  of  the  siege 
the  people  were  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  scarcity,  unwholesome 
food,101  and  contagious  disorders.  Belisarius  saw  and  pitied  their 
sufferings ;  but  he  had  foreseen,  and  he  watched,  the  decay  of 
their  loyalty  and  the  progress  of  their  discontent.  Adversity 
had  awakened  the  Romans  from  the  dreams  of  grandeur  and 
freedom,  and  taught  them  the  humiliating  lesson  that  it  was  of 
small  moment  to  their  real  happiness  whether  the  name  of  their 
master  was  derived  from  the  Gothic  or  the  Latin  language. 
The  lieutenant  of  Justinian  listened  to  their  just  complaints, 
but  he  rejected  with  disdain  the  idea  of  flight  or  capitulation ; 
repressed  their  clamorous  impatience  for  battle ;  amused  them 
with  the  prospect  of  sure  and  speedy  relief ;  and  secured  him¬ 
self  and  the  city  from  the  effects  of  their  despair  or  treachery. 
Twice  in  each  month  he  changed  the  station  of  the  officers  to 
whom  the  custody  of  the  gates  was  committed;  the  various 
precautions  of  patrols,  watch-words,  lights,  and  music  were  re- 

100  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  ii.  o.  8)  has  forgot  to  name  these  aqueducts ;  nor  can 
such  a  double  intersection,  at  suoh  a  distance  from  Borne,  be  dearly  ascertained  tram 
the  writings  of  Frontinus,  Fabretti,  and  Esohinard,  de  Aquis  and  de  Agro  Romano, 
or  from  the  local  maps  of  Lameti  and  Cingolani.  Seven  or  eight  miles  from  the 
city  (50  stadia),  on  the  road  to  Albano,  between  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways,  I  dis¬ 
cern  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  (probably  the  Septimian),  a  series  (630  paces)  of 
arches  twenty-five  feet  high  (tyijAo*  Is  &yav).  [The  two  aqueducts  are  obviously  the 
Anio  Novus  +  Claudia  and  the  Marcia  +  Julia  Tepula,  which  cross  each  other 
twice,  and  so  enclose  a  space,  near  the  Torre  Fiscale  on  the  Via  Latina,  at  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  Rome.  The  ODly  difficulty  is  that  Procopius  gives  the 
distance  from  Borne  as  50  stadia.] 

101  They  made  sausages,  dAAarros,  of  mules*  flesh  :  unwholesome,  if  the  animals 
had  died  of  the  plague.  Otherwise  the  famous  Bologna  sausages  are  said  to  be  made 
of  ass  flesh  (Voyages  de  Labat,  tom.  ii.  p.  218). 
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peatediy  employed  to  discover  whatever  passed  on  the  ramparts ; 
oat-guards  were  posted  beyond  the  ditch,  and  the  trusty  vigil¬ 
ance  of  dogB  supplied  the  more  doubtful  fidelity  of  mankind. 

A  letter  was  intercepted,  which  assured  the  king  of  the  Goths 
that  the  Asinarian  gate,  adjoining  to  the  Lateran  church,  should 
be  secretly  opened  to  his  troops.  On  the  proof  or  suspicion  of  Exii«  ot 
treason,  several  senators  were  banished,  and  the  pope  Sylverius  sitwia.. 
was  summoned  to  attend  the  representative  of  his  sovereign,  at  not? iui 
his  head-quarters  in  the  Pindan  palace.10*  The  ecclesiastics 
who  followed  their  bishop  were  detained  in  the  first  or  second 
apartment,10*  and  he  alone  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
Belisarius.  The  conqueror  of  Borne  and  Carthage  was  modestly 
seated  at  the  feet  of  Antonina,  who  reclined  on  a  stately  couch ; 
the  general  was  silent,  but  the  voice  of  reproach  and  menace 
issued  from  the  mouth  of  his  imperious  wife.  Accused  by  credible 
witnesses,  and  the  evidence  of  his  own  subscription,  the  successor 
of  8t.  Peter  was  despoiled  of  his  pontifical  ornaments,  clad  in 
the  mean  habit  of  a  monk,  and  embarked  without  delay  for  a 
distant  exile  in  the  East.  At  the  emperor’s  command,  the  clergy 
of  Borne  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  new  bishop;  and,  after  a 
solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  elected  the  deacon  Vigilius, 
who  had  purchased  the  papal  throne  by  a  bribe  of  two  hundred 
pounds  of  gold.  The  profit,  and  consequently  the  guilt,  of  thisi«x»j 
simony  was  imputed  to  Belisarius ;  but  the  hero  obeyed  the  orders 
of  his  wife ;  Antonina  served  the  passions  of  the  empress ;  and 
Theodora  lavished  her  treasures,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining 
a  pontiff  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  council  of  Ghalcedon.100 

The  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  the  emperor  announced  his  victory,  D.ur.r- 
his  danger,  and  his  resolution.  «  According  to  your  commands,  city  6 
we  have  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Goths,  and  reduced  to 

101  The  name  of  the  palaoe,  the  hill,  and  the  adjoining  gate,  were  all  derived 
from  the  senator  Pinoins.  Some  reoent  vestiges  of  temples  and  churches  are  now 
smoothed  in  the  garden  of  the  Minims  of  the  Trinitt  del  Monte  (Nardini,  1.  iv.  o.  7, 
p.  196,  Esohinard,  p.  209,  210,  the  old  plan  of  Boffalino,  and  the  great  plan  of  Nolli). 

Belisarius  had  fixed  his  station  between  the  Pindan  and  Salarian  gates  (Prooop. 

Goth.  1.  i.  o.  151. 

,M  From  the  mention  of  the  primnm  et  secundum  velum,  it  should  seem  that 
Belisarius,  even  in  a  siege,  represented  the  emperor,  and  maintained  the  proud  oere- 
monial  of  the  Byzantine  palace. 

104  Of  this  act  of  saorilege,  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  i.  o.  25)  is  a  dry  and  reluctant 
witness.  The  narratives  of  Liberates  (Breviarium,  c.  22)  and  Anastasius  (de  Vit. 

Pont.  p.  39)  are  characteristic,  but  passionate.  Hear  the  execrations  of  Cardinal 
Baronius  (a.d.  636,  No.  123  ;  a.d.  638,  No.  4-20) :  portentuxn,  faoinus  Omni  execra- 
tiooe  dignum. 
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your  obedience  Sicily,  Campania,  and  the  city  of  Borne;  but 
the  loss  of  these  conquests  will  be  more  disgraceful  than  their 
acquisition  was  glorious.  Hitherto  we  have  successfully  fought 
against  the  multitude  of  the  Barbarians,  but  their  multitudes 
may  finally  prevail.  Victory  is  the  gift  of  Providence,  but  the 
reputation  of  kings  and  generals  depends  on  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  their  designs.  Permit  me  to  speak  with  freedom :  if 
you  wish  that  we  should  live,  send  us  subsistence ;  if  you  desire 
that  we  should  conquer,  send  us  arms,  horses,  and  men.  The 
Bomans  have  received  us  as  friends  and  deliverers ;  but,  in  our 
present  distress,  they  will  be  either  betrayed  by  their  confidence 
or  we  shall  be  oppressed  by  their  treachery  and  hatred.  For 
myself,  my  life  is  consecrated  to  your  service :  it  is  yours  to  re¬ 
flect,  whether  my  death  in  this  situation  will  contribute  to  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  your  reign.”  Perhaps  that  reign  would 
have  been  equally  prosperous,  if  the  peaceful  master  of  the  East 
had  abstained  from  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  Italy;  but,  as 
Justinian  was  ambitious  of  fame,  he  made  some  efforts,  they 
were  feeble  and  languid,  to  support  and  rescue  his  victorious 
general.  A  reinforcement  of  sixteen  hundred  Sclavonians  and 
Huns  was  led  by  Martin  and  Valerian;  and,  as  they  had  re¬ 
posed  during  the  winter  season  in  the  harbours  of  Greece,  the 
strength  of  the  men  and  horses  was  not  impaired  by  the  fatigues 
of  a  sea-voyage ;  and  they  distinguished  their  valour  in  the  first 
sally  against  the  besiegers.  About  the  time  of  the  summer 
[4i*t  day  ot  solstice,  Euthalius  landed  at  Terracina  with  large  sums  of 
April!  687]  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops ;  he  cautiously  proceeded 
along  the  Appian  way,  and  this  convoy  entered  Borne  through 
the  gate  Capena,108  while  Belisarius,  on  the  other  side,  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  Goths  by  a  vigorous  and  successful  skirmish. 
These  seasonable  aids,  the  use  and  reputation  of  which  were 
dexterously  managed  by  the  Boman  general,  revived  the  courage, 
or  at  least  the  hopes,  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  The  historian 
Procopius  was  dispatched  with  an  important  commission,  to 
collect  the  troops  and  provisions  which  Campania  could  furnish 
or  Constantinople  had  sent;  and  the  secretary  of  Belisarius 

108  The  old  Capena  was  removed  by  Aurelian  to,  or  near,  the  modern  gate  of 
St.  Sebastian  (see  Nolli’s  plan).  That  memorable  spot  has  been  consecrated  by 
the  Egerian  grove,  the  memory  ot  Noma,  triumphal  arches,  the  sepulchres  ot  the 
Soipios,  Metelli,  Ac. 
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was  soon  followed  by  Antonina  herself,106  who  boldly  traversed 
the  posts  of  the  enemy,  and  returned  with  the  Oriental  succours 
to  the  relief  of  her  husband  and  the  besieged  city.  A  fleet  of 
three  thousand  Isaurians  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and 
afterwards  at  Ostia.  Above  two  thousand  horse,  of  whom  a  part 
were  Thracians,  landed  at  Tarentum;  and,  after  the  junction 
of  five  hundred  soldiers  of  Campania,  and  a  train  of  waggons 
laden  with  wine  and  flour,  they  directed  their  march  on  the  Appian 
way,  from  Capua  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne.  The  forces  that 
arrived  by  land  and  sea  were  united  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
Antonina  convened  a  council  of  war :  it  was  resolved  to  surmount, 
with  sails  and  oars,  the  adverse  stream  of  the  river ;  and  the  Goths 
were  apprehensive  of  disturbing,  by  any  rash  hostilities,  the  nego¬ 
tiation  to  which  BeUsarius  had  craftily  listened.  They  credulously 
believed  that  they  saw  no  more  than  the  vanguard  of  a  fleet  and 
army,  which  already  covered  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  plains 
of  Campania;  and  the  illusion  was  supported  by  the  haughty 
language  of  the  Roman  general,  when  he  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Vitiges.  After  a  specious  discourse  to  vindicate 
the  justice  of  hiB  cause,  they  declared  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
they  were  disposed  to  renounce  the  possession  of  Sicily.  «  The 
emperor  is  not  less  generous,”  replied  his  lieutenant,  with  a  dis¬ 
dainful  smile,  “in  return  for  a  gift  which  you  no  longer  possess; 
he  presents  you  with  an  ancient  province  of  the  empire ;  he  re¬ 
signs  to  the  Goths  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  island.  ”  Belisarius 
rejected  with  equal  firmness  and  contempt  the  offer  of  a  tribute ; 
but  he  allowed  the  Gothic  ambassadors  to  seek  their  fate  from  the 
mouth  of  Justinian  himself;  and  consented,  with  seeming  re¬ 
luctance,  to  a  truce  of  three  months,  from  the  winter  solstice  (Dec.  u. 
to  the  equinox  of  Bpring.  Prudence  might  not  safely  trust5” 
either  the  oaths  or  hostages  of  the  Barbarians,  but  the  con¬ 
scious  superiority  of  the  Roman  chief  was  expressed  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  his  troops.  As  soon  as  fear  or  hunger  compelled 
the  Goths  to  evacuate  Alba,  Porto,  and  Centumcellae,  their  Beii»rina 
place  was  instantly  supplied;  the  garrisons  of  Narni,  Spoleto, mSr*” 
and  Perusia,  were  reinforced,  and  the  seven  camps  of  the  be-nSly 
siegers  were  gradually  encompassed  with  the  calamities  of  a 
siege.  The  prayers  and  pilgrimage  of  DatiuB,  bishop  of  Milan, 

m  The  expression  of  Prooopins  has  an  inridious  oast — rvxv*  Ac  rod  our<pa\ods  r  V 
<r+Ut  tcmpa&o* fii>  (Goth.  it.  o.  4).  Yet  he  is  speaking  of  a  woman. 
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were  not  without  effect ;  and  he  obtained  one  thousand  Thracians 
and  Isaurians,  to  assist  the  revolt  of  Liguria  against  her  Arian 
tyrant.  At  the  same  time,  John  the  Sanguinary,107  the  nephew 
erf  Vitalian,  was  detached  with  two  thousand  chosen  horse,  first 
to  Alba  on  the  Fucine  lake,  and  afterwards  to  the  frontiers  of 
Picenum  on  the  Hadriatic  sea.  “In  that  province,”  said 
Belisarius,  “  the  Goths  have  deposited  their  families  and  treasures, 
without  a  guard  or  the  suspicion  of  danger.  Doubtless  they 
will  violate  the  truce :  let  them  feel  your  presence,  before  they 
hear  of  your  motions.  Spare  the  Italians;  suffer  not  any 
fortified  places  to  remain  hostile  in  your  rear;  and  faithfully 
reserve  the  spoil  for  an  equal  and  common  partition.  It  would 
not  be  reasonable,"  he  added  with  a  laugh,  “that,  whilst  we 
are  toiling  to  the  destruction  of  the  drones,  our  more  fortunate 
brethren  should  rifle  and  enjoy  the  honey.” 

The  oothi  The  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  been  assembled  for 
»ie«e  of  the  attack,  and  was  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  siege  of 

fol’raa.  Borne.  If  any  credit  be  due  to  an  intelligent  spectator,  one 

n*«sii  third  at  least  of  their  enormous  host  was  destroyed,  in  frequent 
and  bloody  combats  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  bad  fame 
and  pernicious  qualities  of  the  summer  air  might  already  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  decay  of  agriculture  and  population ;  and  the  evils 
of  famine  and  pestilence  were  aggravated  by  their  own  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the  country.  While 
Vitiges  struggled  with  his  fortune ;  while  he  hesitated  between 
shame  and  ruin ;  his  retreat  was  hastened  by  domestic  alarms. 
The  king  of  the  Goths  was  informed  by  trembling  messengers, 
that  John  the  Sanguinary  spread  the  devastations  of  war  from 
the  Apennine  to  the  Hadriatic;  that  the  rich  spoils  and  in¬ 
numerable  captives  of  Picenum  were  lodged  in  the  fortifications 
of  Bimini ;  and  that  this  formidable  chief  had  defeated  his  uncle, 
insulted  his  capital,  and  seduced,  by  secret  correspondence,  the 
fidelity  of  his  wife,  the  imperious  daughter  of  Amalasontha. 
Yet,  before  he  retired,  Vitiges  made  a  last  effort  either  to  storm 
or  to  surprise  the  city.  A  secret  passage  was  discovered  in  one 
(Aqua  of  the  aqueducts ;  two  citizens  of  the  Vatican  were  tempted  by 

VirS(>1  bribes  to  intoxicate  the  guards  of  the  Aurelian  gate ; 108  an  attack 

107  Anastasias  (p.  40)  has  preserved  this  epithet  of  Sanguinarius,  which  might 
do  honour  to  a  tiger. 

108  [By  the  P.  Aurelia  is  meant  not  the  old  P.  Aurelia  (on  the  Via  Aurelia,  in 
the  Transtiberine  region)  whioh  Procopius  knew  as  the  P.  Scti  Pancratii,  but  a  gate 
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was  meditated  on  the  walls  beyond  the  Tiber  in  a  place  which 
was  not  fortified  with  towers;  and  the  Barbarians  advanced, 
with  torches  and  scaling-ladders,  to  the  assault  of  the  Pincian 
gate.  But  every  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  intrepid  vigilance 
of  Belisarins  and  hiB  band  of  veterans,  who,  in  the  most  perilous 
moments,  did  not  regret  the  absence  of  their  companions ;  and 
the  Goths,  alike  destitute  of  hope  and  subsistence,  clamorously 
urged  their  departure,  before  the  truce  should  expire,  and  the 
Roman  cavalry  should  again  be  united.  One  year  and  nine 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  an  army,  so  lately 
Btrong  and  triumphant,  burnt  their  tents,  and  tumultuously 
repassed  the  Milvian  bridge.  They  repassed  not  with  impunity : 
their  thronging  multitudes,  oppressed  in  a  narrow  passage,  were 
driven  headlong  into  the  Tiber,  by  their  own  fears  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  Roman  general,  sallying  from  the 
Pincian  gate,  inflicted  a  severe  and  disgraceful  wound  on  their 
retreat.  The  slow  length  of  a  sickly  and  desponding  host  was 
heavily  dragged  along  the  Flaminian  way ;  from  whence  the 
Barbarians  were  sometimes  compelled  to  deviate,  lest  they 
should  encounter  the  hostile  garrisons  that  guarded  the  high 
road  to  Rimini  and  Ravenna.  Yet  so  powerful  was  this  flying 
army  that  Yitiges  spared  ten  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of 
the  cities  which  he  was  most  solicitous  to  preserve,  and  detached 
bis  nephew  Uraias,  with  an  adequate  force,  for  the  chastisement 
of  rebellious  Milan.  At  the  head  of  his  principal  army,  he  be¬ 
sieged  Rimini,  only  thirty-three  miles  distant  from  the  Gothic 
capital.  A  feeble  rampart  and  a  shallow  ditch  were  maintained 
by  the  skill  and  valour  of  John  the  8anguinary,  who  shared  the 
danger  and  fatigue  of  the  meanest  soldier,  and  emulated,  on  a 
theatre  less  illustrious,  the  military  virtues  of  his  great  com¬ 
mander.  The  towers  and  battering  engines  of  the  Barbarians  toMBimirn 
were  rendered  useless;  their  attacks  were  repulsed;  and  the 
tedious  blockade,  which  reduced  the  garrison  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity  of  hunger,  afforded  time  for  the  union  and  march  of 
the  Roman  forces.  A  fleet,  which  had  surprised  Ancona,  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged 

cm  the  east  bank,  opposite  the  Ponte  San  Angelo.  It  does  not  appear  however  that 
the  guards  of  this  gate  were  to  be  drugged,  but  the  guards  who  were  stationed  to 
defend  a  weak  part  of  the  wall  between  this  gate  and  the  P.  Flaminia  (P.  del  Popolo). 

Proo.,  B.  O.,  2,  9.] 
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city.  The  eunuch  Narses  landed  in  Picenum  with  two  thou¬ 
sand  Heruli  and  five  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the 
East.  The  rock  of  the  Apennine  was  forced;  ten  thousand 
veterans  moved  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains  under  the 
command  of  Belisarius  himself;  and  a  new  army,  whose  en¬ 
campment  blazed  with  innumerable  lights,  appeared  to  advance 
along  the  Flaminian  way.  Overwhelmed  with  astonishment 
and  despair,  the  Goths  abandoned  the  siege  of  Bimini,  their 
tents,  their  standards,  and  their  leaders;109  and  Vitiges,  who 
gave  or  followed  the  example  of  flight,  never  halted  till  he  found 
a  shelter  within  the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna, 
retire  to  To  these  walls,  and  to  some  fortresses  destitute  of  any 
Berenne  muj;Uai  8Upportf  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  now  reduced.  The 
jeeiouyot  provinces  of  Italy  had  embraced  the  party  of  the  emperor  ;  and 
cenerX*0  his  army,  gradually  recruited  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand 
A  D'688’  men,  must  have  achieved  an  easy  and  rapid  conquest,  if  their 
invincible  powers  had  not  been  weakened  by  the  discord  of  the 
Roman  chiefs.  Before  the  end  of  the  siege,  an  act  of  blood, 
ambiguous  and  indiscreet,  sullied  the  fair  fame  of  Belisarius. 
Presidius,  a  loyal  Italian,  as  he  fled  from  Ravenna  to  Rome, 
was  rudely  stopped  by  Constantine,  the  military  governor  of 
Spoleto,  and  despoiled,  even  in  a  church,  of  two  daggers  richly 
inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  As  soon  as  the  public 
danger  had  subsided,  Presidius  complained  of  the  loss  and  injury ; 
his  complaint  was  heard,  but  the  order  of  restitution  was  dis¬ 
obeyed  by  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  offender.  Exasperated  by 
the  delay,  Presidius  boldly  arrested  the  general’s  horse  as  he 
passed  through  the  forum  ;  and  with  the  Bpirit  of  a  citizen  de¬ 
manded  the  common  benefit  of  the  Roman  laws.  The  honour 
of  Belisarius  was  engaged ;  he  summoned  a  council ;  claimed  the 
obedience  of  his  subordinate  officer ;  and  was  provoked,  by  an  in¬ 
solent  reply,  to  call  hastily  for  the  presence  of  his  guards.  Con¬ 
stantine,  viewing  their  entrance  as  the  signal  of  death,  drew  his 
sword,  and  rushed  on  the  general,  who  nimbly  eluded  the  stroke, 
and  was  protected  by  his  friends ;  while  the  desperate  assassin 
was  disarmed,  dragged  into  a  neighbouring  chamber,  and  exe- 

109  [Before  the  relief  of  Ariminnm,  Belisariue  and  Narses  held  a  council  of  war 
at  Firmum  (Fermo),  and  the  influence  of  Narses  decided  that  it  should  be  relieved- 
The  objection  to  that  course  was  the  oircumBtanoe  that  Auximum,  which  the  Goths 
held,  would  threaten  the  rear  of  the  relieving  army ;  the  motive  of  most  of  the 
objectors  was  personal  hostility  to  John.] 
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rated,  or  rather  murdered,  by  the  guards,  at  the  arbitrary  com-  Death  or 
maud  of  Belisarius.110  In  this  hasty  act  of  violence,  the  guilt  of  tine*  “ 
Constantine  was  no  longer  remembered  ;  the  despair  and  death 
of  that  valiant  officer  were  secretly  imputed  to  the  revenge  of 
Antonina ;  and  each  of  his  colleagues,  conscious  of  the  same 
rapine,  was  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate.  The  fear  of  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy  suspended  the  effects  of  their  envy  and  discontent ; 
but,  in  the  confidence  of  approaching  victory,  they  instigated  a 
powerful  rival  to  oppose  the  conqueror  of  Borne  and  Africa.  From  The 
the  domestic  service  of  the  palace  and  the  administration  of  the  Nut« 
private  revenue,  N arses  the  eunuch  was  suddenly  exalted  to  the 
head  of  an  army ;  and  the  spirit  of  an  hero,  who  afterwards 
equalled  the  merit  and  glory  of  Belisarius,  served  only  to  perplex 
the  operations  of  the  Gothic  war.  To  his  prudent  counsels,  the 
relief  of  Bimini  was  ascribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  discontented 
faction,  who  exhorted  N arses  to  assume  an  independent  and  sepa¬ 
rate  command.  The  epistle  of  Justinian  had  indeed  enjoined  his 
obedience  to  the  general ;  but  the  dangerous  exception,  “  as  far 
as  may  be  advantageous  to  the  public  service,”  reserved  some 
freedom  of  judgment  to  the  discreet  favourite,  who  had  so  lately 
departed  from  the  sacred  and  familiar  conversation  of  his  sove¬ 
reign.  In  the  exercise  of  this  doubtful  right,  the  eunuch  per¬ 
petually  dissented  from  the  opinions  of  Belisarius ;  and,  after 
yielding  with  reluctance  to  the  siege  of  Urbino,  he  deserted  his 
oolleague  in  the  night,  and  marched  away  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Almilian  province.  The  fierce  and  formidable  bands  of  the 
Heruli  were  attached  to  the  person  of  Narses ; 111  ten  thousand 

110  This  transaction  is  related  in  the  public  history  (Goth.  1.  ii.  e.  8)  with 
candour  or  caution,  in  the  Anecdotes  (c.  7)  [leg.  1]  with  malevolence  or  freedom ; 
hot  Maroeilinus,  or  rather  his  oontinoator  (in  Chron.),  casts  a  shade  of  premeditated 
assassination  over  the  death  of  Constantine.  He  had  performed  good  service  at 
Rome  and  Spoleto  (Procop.  Qoth.  1.  i.  c.  7, 14) ;  but  Alemannus  confounds  him  with 
a  Constantianns  comes  stabuli.  [In  the  Public  History  Procopius  dares  to  observe 
that  this  was  the  only  iniquitous  act  committed  by  Belisarius  and  that  it  was  foreign 
to  his  nature  ;  for  he  was  generally  very  lenient.  The  implication  is  explained  in 
the  Secret  History,  where  Procopius  states  that  Constantine  would  have  been  let 
off  if  Antonina  had  not  intervened.  The  cause  of  her  grudge  against  Constantine 
la  told  below,  p.  359.  Procopius  adds  (Aneod.  1)  that  Justinian  and  the  Roman 
aristocracy  did  not  forgive  Belisarius  for  Constantine’s  death.  This  episode  offers  a 
good  instance  of  the  relation  between  the  Military  and  the  Secret  History.  Hodgkin 
can  hardly  be  right  in  supposing  that  Constantine  actually  wounded  Belisarius.  The 
words  are  t#  aOrb  (the  dagger)  M  BtAuraplov  yaaripa  A<t«k,  which  signify 
merely  an  attempt  to  wound.] 

111  They  refused  to  serve  after  his  departure ;  sold  their  captives  and  cattle  to 
the  Goths ;  and  swore  never  to  fight  against  them.  Procopius  introduces  a  curious 
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Romans  and  confederates  were  persuaded  to  march  under  his 
banners ;  every  malecontent  embraced  the  fair  opportunity  of 
revenging  his  private  or  imaginary  wrongs ;  and  the  remaining 
troops  of  Belisarius  were  divided  and  dispersed  from  the  garrisons 
of  Sicily  to  the  shores  of  the  Hadriatic.  His  skill  and  persever- 
Firmneu  ance  overcame  every  obstacle ;  Urbino  was  taken, m  the  sieges 
authority  of  FffisulsB,  Orvieto,  and  Auximum,  were  undertaken  and  vigor* 
of  Boutar-  0Qgjy  pr0Becuted ;  and  the  eunuch  Narses  was  at  length  recalled 
to  the  domestic  cares  of  the  palace.  All  dissensions  were  healed, 
and  all  opposition  was  subdued,  by  the  temperate  authority  of  the 
Roman  general,  to  whom  his  enemies  could  not  refuse  their 
esteem ;  and  Belisarius  inculcated  the  salutary  lesson  that  the 
forces  of  the  state  should  compose  one  body  and  be  animated 
by  one  soul.  But  in  the  interval  of  discord  the  Goths  were 
permitted  to  breathe ;  an  important  season  waB  lost,  Milan  was 
destroyed,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy  were  afflicted  by 
an  inundation  of  the  Franks. 

iSuyfiythi  When  Justinian  first  meditated  the  conquest  of  Italy,  he 
pnnk*  g^sent  ambassadors  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  adjured  them, 
by  the  common  ties  of  alliance  and  religion,  to  join  in  the  holy 
enterprise  against  the  Arians.  The  Goths,  as  their  wants  were 
more  urgent,  employed  a  more  effectual  mode  of  persuasion,  and 
vainly  strove,  by  the  gift  of  lands  and  money,  to  purchase  the 
friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  a  light  and  perfidious 
nation.11*  But  the  arms  of  Belisarius  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Italians  had  no  sooner  shaken  the  Gothic  monarchy  than  Theo- 
debert  of  Austrasia,  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the 
Merovingian  kings,  was  persuaded  to  succour  their  distress  by 
an  indirect  and  seasonable  aid.  Without  expecting  the  consent 
of  their  sovereign,  ten  thousand  Burgundians,  his  recent  subjects, 
descended  from  the  Alps,  and  joined  the  troops  which  Vitigcs 
had  sent  to  chastise  the  revolt  of  Milan.  After  an  obstinate 
(Begin*  in  siege,  the  capital  of  Liguria  was  reduced  by  famine,  but  no 
HaSr*  capitulation  could  be  obtained,  except  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the 

ends  before  c  r 

March,  589]  0Q  the  manners  and  adventures  of  this  wandering  nation,  a  part  of  whom 

finally  emigrated  to  Thnle  or  Scandinavia  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  14, 15). 

1,1  [o.  Deo.  21,  a.d.  588.  Urbe  Veins  wae  taken  early  In  689 ;  Fwola  and 
Anximum,  about  October  or  November  in  the  tame  year.  See  Clinton,  PJd. 
ad  ann.) 

>»  This  national  reproach  of  perfidy  (Procop.  Goth.  L  ii.  c.  25)  offends  the  ear 
of  la  Mothe  la  Vayer  (tom.  viii.  p.  168-166),  who  criticises,  as  if  he  nad  not  read,  the 
Greek  historian. 
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Roman  garrison.  Datius,  the  orthodox  bishop,  who  had 
seduced  his  countrymen  to  rebellion 114  and  ruin,  escaped  to  the 
luxury  and  honours  of  the  Byzantine  court ; 116  but  the  clergy, 
perhaps  the  Arian  clergy,  were  slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  their 
own  altars  by  the  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Three  hundred 
thousand  males  were  reported,  to  be  slain;11*  the  female  sex, 
and  the  more  precious  spoil,  was  resigned  to  the  Burgundians ; 
and  the  houses,  or  at  least  the  walls,  of  Milan  were  levelled  with 
the  ground.  The  Goths,  in  their  last  moments,  were  revenged 
by  the  destruction  of  a  city,  second  only  to  Rome  in  size  andoe**™- 
opulence,  in  the  splendour  of  its  buildings,  or  the  number  of  its  uiun 
inhabitants ;  and  Belisarius  sympathized  alone  in  the  fate  of 
his  deserted  and  devoted  friends.  Encouraged  by  this  success* 
ful  inroad,  Theodebert  himself,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  invaded 
the  plains  of  Italy  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  Bar-  u.d.  sat] 
barians.117  The  king  and  some  chosen  followers  were  mounted 
on  horseback  and  armed  with  lances ;  the  infantry,  without 
bows  or  spears,  were  satisfied  with  a  shield,  a  sword,  and  a 
double-edged  battle-axe,  which,  in  their  hands,  became  a  deadly 
and  unerring  weapon.  Italy  trembled  at  the  march  of  the 
Franks ;  and  both  the  Gothic  prince  and  the  Roman  general, 
alike  ignorant  of  their  designs,  solicited,  with  hope  and  terror, 
the  friendship  of  these  dangerous  allies.  Till  he  had  seemed 
the  passage  of  the  Fo  on  the  bridge  of  Pavia,  the  grandson  of 
Clovis  dissembled  his  intentions,  which  he  at  length  declared 
by  assaulting,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  hostile  camps  of 
the  Romans  and  Goths.  Instead  of  uniting  their  arms,  they 
fled  with  equal  precipitation ;  and  the  fertile  though  desolate 

114  Baronins  applauds  his  treason,  and  justifies  the  Oatholio  bishops — qni  ne  sub 
heretioo  principe  degant  omnem  lapidem  movent — an  useful  oantion.  The  more 
rational  Muratori  (Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  v.  p.  54)  hints  at  the  guilt  of  perjury  and 
blames  at  least  the  imprudence  of  Datius. 

111  St.  Datius  was  more  suooesaful  against  devils  than  against  Barbarians.  He 
travelled  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  occupied  at  Corinth  a  large  house  (Baronins, 
a.d.  556,  No.  89  ;  a.d.  559,  No.  20). 

114  Mvputtcf  rptdtcoKra  (compare  Prooopius,  Goth.  1.  ii.  o.  7, 21).  Yet  such  popu¬ 
lation  is  incredible  ;  and  the  Becond  or  third  city  of  Italy  need  not  repine  if  we  only 
decimate  the  numbera  of  the  present  text.  Both  Milan  and  Genoa  revived  in  less 
than  thirty  years  (Paul.  Diacon.  de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  ii.  c.  88). 

117  Besides  Procopius,  perhaps  too  Roman,  see  the  Chronicles  of  Marius  and 
Maroellinus,  Jornandee  (in  Success.  Regn.  in  Muratori,  tom.  i.  p.  241),  and  Gregory 
of  Tours  (1.  iii.  o.  52,  in  tom.  ii.  of  the  Historians  of  Franoe).  Gregory  supposes  a 
defeat  of  Belisarius,  who,  in  Aimoin  (de  Gestis  Franc.  1.  ii.  o.  25,  in  tom.  iii.  p.  69), 
is  slain  by  the  Franks. 
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provinces  of  Liguria  and  Emilia  were  abandoned  to  a  licentious 
host  of  Barbarians,  whose  rage  was  not  mitigated  by  any 
thoughts  of  settlement  or  conquest.  Among  the  cities  which 
[oanua]  they  ruined,  Genoa,  not  yet  constructed  of  marble,  is  particularly 
enumerated ;  and  the  deaths  of  thousands,  according  to  the 
regular  practice  of  war,  appear  to  have  excited  less  horror  than 
some  idolatrous  sacrifices  of  women  and  children,  which  were 
performed  with  impunity  in  the  camp  of  the  most  Christian 
king.  If  it  were  not  a  melancholy  truth  that  the  first  and 
most  cruel  sufferings  must  be  the  lot  of  the  innocent  and  helpless, 
history  might  exult  in  the  misery  of  the  conquerors,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  riches,  were  left  destitute  of  bread  or  wine, 
reduced  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Po,  and  to  feed  on  the 
flesh  of  distempered  cattle.  The  dysentery  swept  away  one 
third  of  their  army  ;  and  the  clamours  of  his  subjects,  who  were 
impatient  to  pass  the  Alps,  disposed  Theodebert  to  listen  with 
respect  to  the  mild  exhortations  of  Belisarius.  The  memory  of 
[The  this  inglorious  and  destructive  warfare  was  perpetuated  on  the 
retire  medals  of  Gaul ;  and  Justinian,  without  unsheathing  his  sword, 
November]  assumed  the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  Franks.  The  Merovingian 
prince  was  offended  by  the  vanity  of  the  emperor ;  he  affected 
to  pity  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Goths  ;  and  his  insidious  offer 
of  a  federal  union  was  fortified  by  the  promise  or  menace  of 
descending  from  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand 
men.  His  plans  of  conquest  were  boundless  and  perhaps 
chimerical.  The  king  of  Austrasia  threatened  to  chastise 
Justinian,  and  to  march  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  ; 110  he 
was  overthrown  and  slain  119  by  a  wild  bull,190  as  he  hunted  in 
the  Belgic  or  German  forests. 

Beiiaariu«  As  soon  as  Belisarius  was  delivered  from  his  foreign  and 
Bavratia  domestic  enemies,  he  seriously  applied  his  forces  to  the  final 
reduction  of  Italy.  In  the  siege  of  Osimo,  the  general  was 

118  Agathias,  L  i.  p.  14, 16.  Could  he  have  seduced  or  subdued  the  Gepids  or 
Lombards  of  Pannonia,  the  Greek  historian  is  confident  that  he  must  have  been 
destroyed  in  Thrace. 

118  The  king  pointed  his  spear — the  bull  overturned  a  tree  on  his  head — he  ex¬ 
pired  the  same  day.  Such  is  the  story  of  Ag&thias  ;  but  the  original  historians  of 
France  (tom.  ii.  p.  202,  403,  558,  667)  impute  his  death  to  a  fever. 

180  Without  losing  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  species  and  names — the  aurochs, 
urns,  bisons,  bubalus,  bonasus,  buffalo,  &o.  (Buffon,  Hist.  Nat  tom.  xi.  and 
Supplement,  tom.  iii.  vi.),  it  is  certain  that  in  the  sixth  oentury  a  large  wild  spsciei 
of  horned  cattle  was  hunted  in  the  great  forests  of  the  Vosges  in  Lorraine,  and  the 
Ardennes  (Greg.  Turon.  tom.  ii.  1.  x.  c.  10,  p.  369). 
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nearly  transpierced  with  an  arrow,  if  the  mortal  stroke  had  not 
been  intercepted  by  one  of  his  gnards,  who  lost,  in  that  pious 
office,  the  use  of  his  hand.  The  Goths  of  Osimo,  four  thousand 
warriors,  with  those  of  Fsesulae  and  the  Cottian  Alps,  were 
among  the  last  who  maintained  their  independence ;  and  their 
gallant  resistance,  which  almost  tired  the  patience,  deserved  the 
esteem,  of  the  conqueror.  His  prudence  refused  to  subscribe 
the  safe-conduct  which  they  asked,  to  join  their  brethren  of 
Ravenna ;  but  they  saved,  by  an  honourable  capitulation,  one 
moiety  at  least  of  their  wealth,  with  the  free  alternative  of 
retiring  peaceably  to  their  estates,  or  enlisting  to  serve  the 
emperor  in  his  Persian  wars.  The  multitudes  which  yet  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  standard  of  Vitiges  far  surpassed  the  number  of 
the  Roman  troops;  but  neither  prayers,  nor  defiance,  nor  the 
extreme  danger  of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  could  tempt  the 
Gothic  king  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna.  These  forti¬ 
fications  were  indeed  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  art  or 
violence;  and,  when  Belisarius  invested  the  capital,  he  was 
soon  convinced  that  famine  only  could  tame  the  stubborn  spirit 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  sea,  the  land,  and  the  channels  of  the 
Po,  were  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  general ;  and 
his  morality  extended  the  rights  of  war  to  the  practice  of 
poisoning  the  waters,121  and  secretly  firing  the  granaries,122  of  a 
besieged  city.121  While  he  pressed  the  blockade  of  Ravenna,  he 
was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  two  ambassadors  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  with  a  treaty  of  peace  which  Justinian  had  imprudently 
signed  without  deigning  to  consult  the  author  of  his  victory. 
By  this  disgraceful  and  precarious  agreement,  Italy  and  the 

lfl  In  the  siege  of  Auximum,  he  first  laboured  to  demolish  an  old  aqueduct,  and 
then  east  into  the  stream,  1.  dead  bodies ;  2.  mischievous  herbs ;  and  3.  quick¬ 
lime,  which  is  named  (says  Procopius,  1.  ii.  o.  29)  rlrarot  by  the  ancients,  by  the 
modems  Lrfiurro*.  Yet  both  words  are  used  as  synonymous  in  Galen,  Diosoorides, 
and  Lucian  (Hen.  Steph.  Thesaur.  Ling.  Gneo.  tom.  iii.  p.  748). 

m  The  Goths  suspected  Mathasuentha  as  an  accomplice  in  the  mischief,  which 
perhaps  was  occasioned  by  accidental  lightning. 

1M  In  strict  philosophy,  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  war  seems  to  Imply  non¬ 
sense  and  contradiction.  Grotius  himself  is  lost  in  an  idle  distinction  between  the 
jus  natures  and  the  jus  gentium,  between  poison  and  infection.  He  balances  in 
one  scale  the  passages  of  Homer  (Odyss.  A.  259,  Ac.)  and  Florus  (1*  ii.  c.  20,  No. 
7  nit.) ;  and  in  the  other  the  examples  of  Solon  (Pausanias,  1.  x.  o.  37)  and 
Belisarius.  See  his  great  work,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads  (1.  iii.  c.  4,  s.  15,  16,  17, 
and  in  Barbeyrao’s  version,  tom.  ii.  p.  257,  Ac.).  Yet  I  can  understand  the 
benefit  and  validity  of  an  agreement,  tacit  or  express,  mutually  to  abstain  from 
certain  modes  of  hostility.  See  the  Amphictyonic  oath  in  JSsohines,  de  Falsi 
Legations. 
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Gothic  treasury  were  divided,  and  the  provinces  beyond  the  Po 
were  left  with  the  regal  title  to  the  successor  of  Theodoric. 
The  ambassadors  were  eager  to  accomplish  their  salutary  com¬ 
mission;  the  captive  Vitiges  accepted,  with  transport,  the  un¬ 
expected  offer  of  a  crown;  honour  was  less  prevalent  among 
the  Goths  than  the  want  and  appetite  of  food ;  and  the  Roman 
chiefs,  who  murmured  at  the  continuance  of  the  war,  professed 
implicit  submission  to  the  commands  of  the  emperor.  If  Beli- 
sarius  had  possessed  only  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  the  laurel 
would  have  been  snatched  from  his  hand  by  timid  and  envious 
counsels;  but,  in  this  decisive  moment,  he  resolved,  with  the 
magnanimity  of  a  statesman,  to  sustain  alone  the  danger  and 
merit  of  generous  disobedience.  Each  of  his  officers  gave  a 
written  opinion  that  the  siege  of  Ravenna  was  impracticable 
and  hopeless :  the  general  then  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition, 
and  declared  his  own  resolution  of  leading  Vitiges  in  chains  to 
the  feet  of  Justinian.  The  Goths  retired  with  doubt  and  dis¬ 
may  ;  this  peremptory  refusal  deprived  them  of  the  only  signa¬ 
ture  which  they  could  trust,  and  filled  their  minds  with  a  just 
apprehension  that  a  sagacious  enemy  had  discovered  the  full 
extent  of  their  deplorable  state.  They  compared  the  fame  and 
fortune  of  Belisarius  with  the  weakness  of  their  ill-fated  king ; 
and  the  comparison  suggested  an  extraordinary  project,  to  which 
Vitiges,  with  apparent  resignation,  was  compelled  to  acquiesce. 
Partition  would  ruin  the  strength,  exile  would  disgrace  the 
honour,  of  the  nation;  but  they  offered  their  arms,  their 
treasures,  and  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna,  if  Belisarius  would 
disclaim  the  authority  of  a  master,  accept  the  choice  of  the 
Goths,  and  assume,  as  he  had  deserved,  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
If  the  false  lustre  of  a  diadem  could  have  tempted  the  loyalty 
of  a  faithful  subject,  his  prudence  must  have  foreseen  the 
inconstancy  of  the  Barbarians,  and  his  rational  ambition  would 
prefer  the  safe  and  honourable  station  of  a  Roman  general. 
Even  the  patience  and  seeming  satisfaction  with  which  he 
entertained  a  proposal  of  treason  might  be  susceptible  of  a 
malignant  interpretation.  But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  was 
conscious  of  his  own  rectitude;  he  entered  into  a  dark  and 
crooked  path,  as  it  might  lead  to  the  voluntary  submission  of 
the  Goths;  and  his  dexterous  policy  persuaded  them  that  he 
was  disposed  to  oomply  with  their  wishes,  without  engaging  an 
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oath  or  a  promise  for  the  performance  of  a  treaty  which  he 
secretly  abhorred.  The  day  of  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  was 
stipulated  by  the  Gothic  ambassadors;  a  fleet,  laden  with 
provisions,  sailed  as  a  welcome  guest  into  the  deepest  recess 
of  the  harbour;  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  fancied  king  of8abdum 
Italy ;  and  BelisariuB,  without  meeting  an  enemy,  triumphantly  finSom10 
marched  through  the  streets  of  an  impregnable  city.124  The°”a»; 
Romans  were  astonished  by  their  success;  the  multitude  of  tall De0®mb®r 
and  robust  Barbarians  were  confounded  by  the  image  of  their 
own  patience ;  and  the  masculine  females,  spitting  in  the  faces 
of  their  sons  and  husbands,  most  bitterly  reproached  them  for 
betraying  their  dominion  and  freedom  to  these  pygmies  of  the 
south,  contemptible  in  their  numbers,  diminutive  in  their 
stature.  Before  the  Goths  could  recover  from  the  first  surprise 
and  claim  the  accomplishment  of  their  doubtful  hopes,  the 
victor  established  his  power  in  Eavenna,  beyond  the  danger  of 
repentance  and  revolt.  Vitiges,  who  perhaps  had  attempted  to  captivity 
escape,  was  honourably  guarded  in  his  palace;125  the  flower  of0*™1*®* 
the  Gothic  youth  was  selected  for  the  service  of  the  emperor; 
the  remainder  of  the  people  was  dismissed  to  their  peaceful 
habitations  in  the  southern  provinces ;  and  a  colony  of  Italians 
was  invited  to  replenish  the  depopulated  city.  The  submission 
of  the  capital  was  imitated  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy, 
which  had  not  been  subdued,  or  even  visited,  by  the  Romans; 
and  the  independent  Goths  who  remained  in  arms  at  Pavia  and 
Verona  were  ambitious  only  to  become  the  subjects  of  Belisarius. 

But  his  inflexible  loyalty  rejected,  except  as  the  substitute  of 
Justinian,  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  and  he  was  not  offended 
by  the  reproach  of  their  deputies,  that  he  rather  chose  to  be  a 
slave  than  a  king. 


114  Ravenna  was  taken,  not  in  the  year  540,  bat  in  the  latter  end  of  589 ;  and 
Pagi  (tom.  ii.  p.  569)  is  rectified  by  Mnratori  (Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  v.  p.  62  [lea. 
tom.  iii.  p.  343]),  who  proves,  from  an  original  aot  on  papyrus  (Antiquit.  Italis  Medii 
dSvi,  tom.  ii.  dissert,  xxxii.  p.  999  1007.  Maffei,  Istoria  Diplomat,  p.  155  160), 
that  before  the  3rd  of  January  540  peace  and  free  correspondence  were  restored 
between  Ravenna  and  Faenza.  [The  original  aot  is  a  dated  v&nditio  or  deed  of 
sale  :  see  Marini,  Papin  diplomatic!,  cxvi.  p.  178.] 

1,1  He  was  seized  by  John  the  Sanguinary,  but  an  oath  or  sacrament  wae  pledged 
for  his  safety  in  the  Basilica  Julii  (Hist.  Misoell.  1.  xvii.  in  Muratori,  tom.  i.  p. 
107).  Anastasius  (in  Vit.  Pont.  p.  40)  gives  a  dark  but  probable  acoount.  Mont- 
faucon  is  quoted  by  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  Germans,  xii.  21)  for  a  votive  shield 
representing  the  captivity  of  Vitiges,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  Signor  Landi  at 
Rome. 
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After  the  second  victory  of  Belisarins,  envy  again  whispered, 
Justinian  listened,  and  the  hero  was  recalled.  “The  remnant 
of  the  Gothic  war  was  no  longer  worthy  of  his  presence;  a 
gracious  sovereign  was  impatient  to  reward  his  services,  and  to 
consult  his  wisdom ;  and  he  alone  was  capable  of  defending  the 
East  against  the  innumerable  armies  of  Persia.”  Belisarins 
understood  the  suspicion,  accepted  the  excuse,  embarked  at 
Bavenna  his  spoils  and  trophies;  and  proved,  by  his  ready 
obedience,  that  such  an  abrupt  removal  from  the  government 
of  Italy  was  not  less  unjust  than  it  might  have  been  indiscreet. 
The  emperor  received,  with  honourable  courtesy,  both  Vitiges 
and  his  more  noble  consort;  and,  as  the  king  of  the  Goths 
conformed  to  the  Athanasian  faith,  he  obtained,  with  a  rich 
inheritance  of  lands  in  Asia,  the  rank  of  senator  and  patrician.1* 
Every  spectator  admired,  without  peril,  the  strength  and  stature 
of  the  young  Barbarians ;  they  adored  the  majesty  of  the  throne, 
and  promised  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of  their  bene¬ 
factor.  Justinian  deposited  in  the  Byzantine  palace  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  A  flattering  senate  was 
sometimes  admitted  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  spectacle; 
but  it  was  enviously  secluded  from  the  public  view;  and  the 
conqueror  of  Italy  renounced,  without  a  murmur,  perhaps 
without  a  sigh,  the  well-earned  honours  of  a  second  triumph. 
His  glory  was  indeed  exalted  above  all  external  pomp ;  and  the 
faint  and  hollow  praises  of  the  court  were  supplied,  even  in  a 
servile  age,  by  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  country. 
Whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of 
Constantinople,  Belisarins  attracted  and  satisfied  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  His  lofty  stature  and  majestic  countenance  fulfilled 
their  expectations  of  an  hero ;  the  meanest  of  his  fellow-citizens 
were  emboldened  by  his  gentle  and  gracious  demeanour;  and 
the  martial  train  which  attended  his  footsteps  left  his  person 
more  accessible  than  in  a  day  of  battle.  Seven  thousand  horse¬ 
men,  matchless  for  beauty  and  valour,  were  maintained  in  the 
service,  and  at  the  private  expense,  of  the  general.137  Their 

I*  Vitiges  lived  two  yean  at  Constantinople,  and  imperatoria  in  affeotn  eonvictut 
(or  conjunct  ns)  rebus  exoeesit  humanie.  His  widow,  MathatutrUa,  the  wife  and 
mother  of  the  patricians,  the  elder  and  younger  Germ  anus,  united  the  streams  of 
Anician  and  Amali  blood  (Jomandes,  c.  60,  p.  221,  in  Muratori,  tom.  i.). 

i*7  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  iii.  o.  1.  Aimoin,  a  French  monk  of  the  xith  century, 
who  had  obtained,  and  has  disfigured,  some  authentic  information  of  Befisanus, 
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prowess  was  always  conspicuous  in  single  combats,  or  in  the 
foremost  ranks ;  and  both  parties  confessed  that  in  the  siege  of 
Rome  the  guards  of  Belisarius  had  alone  vanquished  the  Barba¬ 
rian  host.  Their  numbers  were  continually  augmented  by  the 
bravest  and  most  faithful  of  the  enemy;  and  his  fortunate 
captives,  the  Vandals,  the  Moors,  and  the  Goths,  emulated  the 
attachment  of  his  domestic  followers.  By  the  union  of  liberal¬ 
ity  and  justice,  he  acquired  the  love  of  the  soldiers,  without 
alienating  the  affections  of  the  people.  The  sick  and  wounded 
were  relieved  with  medicines  and  money;  and,  still  more 
efficaciously,  by  the  healing  visits  and  smiles  of  their  com¬ 
mander.  The  loss  of  a  weapon  or  a  horse  was  instantly 
repaired,  and  each  deed  of  valour  was  rewarded  by  the  rich 
and  honourable  gifts  of  a  bracelet  or  a  collar,  which  were 
rendered  more  precious  by  the  judgment  of  Belisarius.  He 
was  endeared  to  the  husbandmen  by  the  peace  and  plenty 
which  they  enjoyed  under  the  shadow  of  his  standard.  Instead 
of  being  injured,  the  country  was  enriched,  by  the  march  of 
the  Roman  armies;  and  such  was  the  rigid  discipline  of  their 
camp  that  not  an  apple  was  gathered  from  the  tree,  not  a 
path  could  be  traced  in  the  fields  of  com.  Belisarius  was 
chaste  and  sober.  In  the  licence  of  a  military  life,  none  could 
boast  that  they  had  seen  him  intoxicated  with  wine ;  the  most 
beautiful  captives  of  Gothic  or  Vandal  race  were  offered  to  his 
embraces;  but  he  turned  aside  from  their  charms,  and  the 
husband  of  Antonina  was  never  suspected  of  violating  the  laws 
of  conjugal  fidelity.  The  spectator  and  historian  of  his  exploits 
has  observed  that,  amidBt  the  perils  of  war,  he  was  daring 
without  rashness,  prudent  without  fear,  slow  or  rapid  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  that  in  the  deepest  distress, 
he  was  animated  by  real  or  apparent  hope;  but  that  he  was 
modest  and  humble  in  the  most  prosperous  fortune.  By  these 
virtues  he  equalled,  or  excelled,  the  ancient  masters  of  the 
military  art.  Victory,  by  sea  and  land,  attended  his  arms. 
He  subdued  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  led  away 
captives  the  successors  of  Genseric  and  Theodoric ;  filled 
Constantinople  with  the  spoils  of  their  palaces;  and  in  the 
space  of  six  years  recovered  half  the  provinces  of  the  Western 

mentions,  in  hU  name,  13,000  putri  or  sIatcs — quos  pro  prill  Alimas  stipend!!* — 
besides  18,000  soldiers  (Historians  ol  France,  tom.  lit.  De  Oestis  Franc.  1.  ii.  e.  6, 
p.48). 
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empire.  In  his  fame  and  merit,  in  wealth  and  power,  he 
remained  without  a  rival,  the  first  of  the  Roman  subjects ;  the 
voice  of  envy  could  only  magnify  his  dangerous  importance ; 
and  the  emperor  might  applaud  his  own  discerning  spirit  which 
had  discovered  and  raised  the  genius  of  Belisarius. 

Secret  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  triumphs  that  a  slave 

hi*  wife  should  be  placed  behind  the  chariot  to  remind  the  conqueror  of 
the  instability  of  fortune  and  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 
Procopius,  in  his  Anecdotes,  has  assumed  that  servile  and  un¬ 
grateful  office.  The  generous  reader  may  cast  away  the  libel, 
but  the  evidence  of  facts  will  adhere  to  his  memory ;  and  he 
will  reluctantly  confess  that  the  fame,  and  even  the  virtue,  of 
Belisarius  were  polluted  by  the  lust  and  cruelty  of  his  wife ;  and 
that  the  hero  deserved  an  appellation  which  may  not  drop  from 
the  pen  of  the  decent  historian.  The  mother  of  Antonina ia* 
was  a  theatrical  prostitute,  and  both  her  father  and  grandfather 
exercised  at  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople  the  vile,  though 
lucrative,  profession  of  charioteers.  In  the  various  situations 
of  their  fortune,  she  became  the  companion,  the  enemy,  the 
servant,  and  the  favourite  of  the  empress  Theodora :  these  loose 
and  ambitious  females  had  been  connected  by  similar  pleasures ; 
they  were  separated  by  the  jealousy  of  vice,  and  at  length  re¬ 
conciled  by  the  partnership  of  guilt.  Before  her  marriage  with 
Belisarius,  Antonina  had  one  husband  and  many  lovers ;  Photius, 
the  son  of  her  former  nuptials,  was  of  an  age  to  distinguish 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Naples ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  autumn 
of  her  age  and  beauty  129  that  she  indulged  a  scandalous  attach- 
Her  lover  ment  to  a  Thracian  youth.  Theodosius  had  been  educated  in 
°  °*the  Eunomian  heresy;  the  African  voyage  was  consecrated  by 
the  baptism  and  auspicious  name  of  the  first  soldier  who 
embarked ;  and  the  proselyte  was  adopted  into  the  family  of 
his  spiritual  parents, m  Belisarius  and  Antonina.  Before  they 

1,8  The  diligence  of  Aleman  dub  could  add  bat  little  to  the  four  first  and  most 
curious  chapters  of  the  Anecdotes.  Of  these  strange  Anecdotes,  a  part  ma y  be  true, 
because  probable — and  a  part  true,  because  improbable.  Procopius  must  have 
known  the  former,  and  the  latter  he  could  scarcely  invent. 

lt*  Procopius  insinuates  (Anecdot.  c.  4)  that,  when  Belisarius  returned  to  Italy 
(ajx.  543),  Antonina  was  sixty  years  of  age.  A  forced  but  more  polite  constructtom, 
which  refers  that  date  to  the  moment  when  he  was  writing  (a.d.  559),  would  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  manhood  of  Photius  (Gothic.  L  i.  c.  10)  in  536. 

130  Compare  the  Vandalic  war  (1.  i.  c.  12)  with  tne  Anecdotes  (e.  1^  and  Ale- 
mannas  (p.  2,  3).  This  mode  of  baptismal  adoption  was  revived  by  Leo  the 
philosopher. 
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touched  the  shores  of  Africa,  this  holy  kindred  degenerated  into 
senBual  love;  and,  as  Antonina  soon  overleaped  the  bounds  of 
modesty  and  caution,  the  Roman  general  was  alone  ignorant  of 
his  own  dishonour.  During  their  residence  at  Carthage,  he  sur¬ 
prised  the  two  lovers  in  a  subterraneous  chamber,  solitary,  warm, 
and  almost  naked.  Anger  flashed  from  his  eyeB.  «  With  the 
help  of  this  yonng  man,”  said  the  unblushing  Antonina,  <•  I  was 
secreting  our  most  precious  effects  from  the  knowledge  of  Jus¬ 
tinian.”  The  youth  resumed  his  garments,  and  the  pious 
husband  consented  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 
From  this  pleasing  and  perhaps  voluntary  delusion  Belisarius 
was  awakened  at  Syracuse  by  the  officious  information  of 
Macedonia ;  and  that  female  attendant,  after  requiring  an  oath 
for  her  security,  produced  two  chamberlains,  who,  like  herself, 
had  often  beheld  the  adulteries  of  Antonina.  An  hasty  flight 
into  Asia  saved  Theodosius  from  the  justice  of  an  injured 
husband,  who  had  signified  to  one  of  his  guards  the  order  of 
his  death ;  but  the  tears  of  Antonina,  and  her  artful  seductions, 
assured  the  credulous  hero  of  her  innocence ;  and  he  stooped, 
against  his  faith  and  judgment,  to  abandon  those  imprudent 
friends  who  had  presumed  to  accuse  or  doubt  the  chastity  of 
his  wife.  The  revenge  of  a  guilty  woman  is  implacable  and 
bloody:  the  unfortunate  Macedonia,  with  the  two  witnesses, 
were  secretly  arrested  by  the  minister  of  her  cruelty;  their 
tongues  were  cut  out,  their  bodies  were  hacked  into  small 
pieces,  and  their  remains  were  cast  into  the  sea  of  Syracuse. 
A  rash  though  judicious  saying  of  Constantine,  « I  would  sooner 
have  punished  the  adulteress  than  the  boy,”  was  deeply  re¬ 
membered  by  Antonina ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  when  de¬ 
spair  had  armed  that  officer  against  his  general,  her  sanguinary 
advice  decided  and  hastened  his  execution.  Even  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  Photius  was  not  forgiven  by  his  mother ;  the  exile  of 
her  son  prepared  the  recall  of  her  lover ;  and  Theodosius  con¬ 
descended  to  accept  the  pressing  and  humble  invitation  of  the 
conqueror  of  Italy.  In  the  absolute  direction  of  hiB  household, 
and  in  the  important  commissions  of  peace  and  war,1*1  the 

>»  In  November  587,  Photloa  emu  tod  the  pope  (Li  bent.  Bier.  e.  33.  Pagi, 
tom.  li.  p.  563).  About  the  end  of  539,  Bell  sarins  eent  Theodosius — t-Ar  rf  »Ula  tv 
•Arew  IpMTvra— on  an  important  and  lucrative  oommlssion  to  Bavenna  (Goth.  f. 
li.  «.  18). 
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favourite  youth  most  rapidly  acquired  a  fortune  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and,  after  their  return  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  passion  of  Antonina,  at  least,  continued  ardent  and 
unabated.  But  fear,  devotion,  and  lassitude  perhaps,  inspired 
Theodosius  with  more  serious  thoughts.  He  dreaded  the  busy 
scandal  of  the  capital  and  the  indiscreet  fondness  of  the  wife 
of  Belisarius;  escaped  from  her  embraces,  and,  retiring  to 
Ephesus,  shaved  his  head  and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
a  monastic  life.  The  despair  of  the  new  Ariadne  could  scarcely 
have  been  excused  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  wept,  she 
tare  her  hair,  she  filled  the  palace  with  her  cries ;  “  she  had  lost 
the  dearest  of  friends,  a  tender,  a  faithful,  a  laborious  friend !  ” 
But  her  warm  entreaties,  fortified  by  the  prayers  of  Belisarius, 
were  insufficient  to  draw  the  holy  monk  from  the  solitude  of 
Ephesus.  It  was  not  till  the  general  moved  forward  for  the 
Persian  war,  that  Theodosius  could  be  tempted  to  return  to  Con¬ 
stantinople;  and  the  short  interval  before  the  departure  of 
Antonina  herself  was  boldly  devoted  to  love  and  pleasure, 
msntot  ^  philosopher  may  pity  and  forgive  the  infirmities  of  female 
Boiiwios  nature,  from  which  he  receives  no  real  injury ;  but  contemptible 
photiaa  is  the  husband  who  feels,  and  yet  endures,  his  own  infamy  in 
that  of  his  wife.  Antonina  pursued  her  son  with  implacable 
hatred ;  and  the  gallant  Photius 111  was  exposed  to  her  secret 
persecutions  in  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris.  Enraged  by  his 
own  wrongs  and  by  the  dishonour  of  his  blood,  he  cast 
away  in  his  turn  the  sentiments  of  nature,  and  revealed  to 
Belisarius  the  turpitude  of  a  woman  who  had  violated  all  the 
duties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife.  Prom  the  surprise  and  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  general,  his  former  credulity  appears  to 
have  been  sincere:  he  embraced  the  knees  of  the  son  of 
Antonina,  adjured  him  to  remember  his  obligations  rather  than 
his  birth,  and  confirmed  at  the  altar  their  holy  vows  of  revenge 
and  mutual  defence.  The  dominion  of  Antonina  was  impaired 
by  absence ;  and,  when  she  met  her  husband,  on  his  return  from 
the  Persian  confines,  Belisarius,  in  his  first  and  transient  emotions, 
confined  her  person  and  threatened  her  life.  Photius  was 
more  resolved  to  punish,  and  less  prompt  to  pardon :  he  flew  to 

1,8  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  204)  styles  him  Photinus ,  the  son-in-law 
[son,  stepson,  rbv  vpoyovtv]  of  Belisarius ;  and  he  is  oopied  by  the  Historia  Mis- 
cells  and  Anastasias  [op.  Cramer,  Anecd.  Par.  2,  111]. 
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Ephesus ;  extorted  from  a  trusty  eunuch  of  his  mother  the  full 
confession  of  her  guilt ;  arrested  Theodosius  and  his  treasures 
in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Apostle ;  and  concealed  his  captives, 
whose  execution  was  only  delayed,  in  a  secure  and  sequestered 
fortress  of  Cilicia.  Such  a  daring  outrage  against  public  justice 
could  not  pass  with  impunity ;  and  the  cause  of  Antonina  was 
espoused  by  the  empress,  whose  favour  she  had  deserved  by  the 
recent  services  of  the  disgrace  of  a  prefect  and  the  exile  and 
murder  of  a  pope.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Belisarius  was 
recalled;  he  complied,  as  usual,  with  the  Imperial  mandate.  His 
mind  was  not  prepared  for  rebellion ;  his  obedience,  however 
adverse  to  the  dictates  of  honour,  was  consonant  to  the  wishes 
of  his  heart ;  and,  when  he  embraced  his  wife,  at  the  command, 
and  perhaps  in  the  presence,  of  the  empress,  the  tender  husband 
was  disposed  to  forgive  or  to  be  forgiven.  The  bounty  of 
Theodora  reserved  for  her  companion  a  more  precious  favour. 

“  I  have  found,”  she  said,  “my  dearest  patrician,  a  pearl  of 
inestimable  value :  it  has  not  yet  been  viewed  by  any  mortal 
eye ;  but  the  sight  and  the  possession  of  this  jewel  are  destined 
for  my  friend.”  As  soon  as  the  curiosity  and  impatience  of 
Antonina  were  kindled,  the  door  of  a  bedchamber  was  thrown 
open,  and  she  beheld  her  lover,  whom  the  diligence  of  the  eunuchs 
had  discovered  in  his  secret  prison.  Her  silent  wonder  burst 
into  passionate  exclamations  of  gratitude  and  joy,  and  she 
named  Theodora  her  queen,  her  benefactress,  and  her  saviour. 

The  monk  of  Ephesus  was  nourished  in  the  palace  with  luxury 
and  ambition ;  but,  instead  of  assuming,  as  he  was  promised, 
the  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  Theodosius  expired  in  the 
first  fatigues  of  an  amorous  interview.  The  grief  of  Antonina 
oould  only  be  assuaged  by  the  sufferings  of  her  son.  A  youth  rant- 
of  consular  rank,  and  a  sickly  constitution,  was  punished,  without  h«r  •on* 
a  trial,  like  a  malefactor  and  a  slave ;  yet  such  was  the  constancy 
of  his  mind  that  Photius  sustained  the  tortures  of  the  scourge 
and  the  rack  without  violating  the  faith  which  he  had  sworn 
to  Belisarius.  After  this  fruitless  cruelty,  the  son  of  Antonina, 
while  his  mother  feasted  with  the  empress,  was  buried  in  her 
subterraneous  prisons,  which  admitted  not  the  distinction  of 
night  and  day.  He  twice  escaped  to  the  most  venerable 
sanctuaries  of  Constantinople,  the  churches  of  St.  Sophia  and 
of  the  Virgin ;  but  his  tyrants  were  insensible  of  religion  as  of 
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pity ;  and  the  helpless  youth,  amidst  the  clamours  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  was  twice  dragged  from  the  altar  to  the  dungeon. 
His  third  attempt  was  more  successful.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  the  prophet  Zachariah,  or  some  mortal  friend,  indicated 
the  means  of  an  escape ;  he  eluded  the  spies  and  guards  of  the 
empress,  reached  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  embraced 
the  profession  of  a  monk ;  and  the  abbot  Photius  was  employed, 
after  the  death  of  Justinian,  to  reconcile  and  regulate  the 
churches  of  Egypt.  The  son  of  Antonina  suffered  all  that  an 
enemy  can  inflict;  her  patient  husband  imposed  on  himself 
the  more  exquisite  misery  of  violating  his  promise  and  deserting 
his  friend. 

In  the  succeeding  campaign,  Belisarius  was  again  sent 
against  the  Persians :  he  saved  the  East,  but  he  offended 
Theodora,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  himself.  The  malady 
of  Justinian  had  countenanced  the  rumour  of  his  death ;  and 
the  Boman  general,  on  the  supposition  of  that  probable  event, 
spoke  the  free  language  of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier.  His 
colleague  Buzes,  who  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments,  lost 
his  rank,  hiB  liberty,  and  his  health,  by  the  persecution  of 
the  empress ;  but  the  disgrace  of  Belisarius  was  alleviated  by 
the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
who  might  wish  to  humble,  but  could  not  desire  to  ruin,  the 
partner  of  her  fortunes.  Even  his  removal  was  coloured 
by  the  assurance  that  the  sinking  state  of  Italy  would  be 
retrieved  by  the  single  presence  of  its  conqueror.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  returned,  alone  and  defenceless,  than  an  hostile 
commission  was  sent  to  the  East,  to  seize  his  treasures  and 
criminate  his  actions;  the  guards  and  veterans  who  followed 
his  private  banner  were  distributed  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
army,  and  even  the  eunuchs  presumed  to  cast  lots  for  the 
partition  of  his  martial  domestics.  When  he  passed  with  a 
small  and  sordid  retinue  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople, 
his  forlorn  appearance  excited  the  amazement  and  compassion 
of  the  people.  Justinian  and  Theodora  received  him  with 
cold  ingratitude ;  the  servile  crowd  with  insolence  and 
contempt ;  and  in  the  evening  he  retired  with  trembling  steps 
to  his  deserted  palace.  An  indisposition,  feigned  or  real,  had 
confined  Antonina  to  her  apartment :  and  she  walked  disdain¬ 
fully  silent  in  the  adjacent  portico,  while  Belisarius  threw 
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himself  on  his  bed,  and  expected,  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  terror, 
the  death  which  he  had  so  often  braved  under  the  walls  of 
Borne.  Long  after  sun-set  a  messenger  was  announced  from 
the  empress;  he  opened,  with  anxious  curiosity,  the  letter 
which  contained  the  sentence  of  his  fate.  “You  cannot  be 
ignorant  how  much  you  have  deserved  my  displeasure.  I  am 
not  insensible  of  the  services  of  Antonina.  To  her  merits 
and  intercession  I  have  granted  your  life,  and  permit  you  to 
retain  a  part  of  your  treasures,  which  might  be  justly  forfeited 
to  the  state.  Let  your  gratitude,  where  it  is  due,  be  displayed, 
not  in  words,  but  in  your  future  behaviour.”  I  know  not  how 
to  believe  or  to  relate  the  transports  with  which  the  hero  is 
said  to  have  received  this  ignominious  pardon.  He  fell  prostrate 
before  his  wife;  he  kissed  the  feet  of  his  saviour;  and  he 
devoutly  promised  to  live  the  grateful  and  submissive  slave  of 
Antonina.  A  fine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  levied  on  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius;  and  with 
the  office  of  count,  or  master  of  the  royal  stables,  he  accepted 
the  conduct  of  the  Italian  war.  At  his  departure  from 
Constantinople,  his  friends,  and  even  the  public,  were  per¬ 
suaded  that,  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  freedom,  he  would 
renounce  his  dissimulation,  and  that  his  wife,  Theodora, 
and  perhaps  the  emperor  himself,  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  just 
revenge  of  a  virtuous  rebel.  Their  hopes  were  deceived ;  and 
the  unconquerable  patience  and  loyalty  of  Belisarius  appear 
either  below  or  above  the  character  of  a  man.150 

iss  The  oontinuator  of  the  chronicle  of  Marcellinus  gives,  in  a  few  deoent  words, 
the  snbetanoe  of  the  aneodotee :  Belisarius  de  Oriente  evocatus,  in  offensam  peri- 
onlamqne  inourrens  grave  et  invidia  subjaoens,  ramus  remittitur  in  Italiam  (p.  64). 
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Weakness 
of  the  em¬ 
pire  of 
Justinian’ 
a.d.  607-606 


OUR  estimate  of  personal  merit  is  relative  to  the  common 
faculties  of  mankind.  The  aspiring  efforts  of  genius 
or  virtue,  either  in  active  or  speculative  life,  are 
measured  not  so  much  by  their  real  elevation  as  by  the  height 
to  which  they  ascend  above  the  level  of  their  age  or  oountry ; 
and  the  same  stature,  which  in  a  people  of  giants  would  pass 
unnoticed,  must  appear  conspicuous  in  a  race  of  pygmies. 
Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  companions  devoted  their  lives 
at  Thermopylae ;  but  the  education  of  the  infant,  the  boy,  and 
the  man,  had  prepared,  and  almost  ensured,  this  memorable 
sacrifice ;  and  each  Spartan  would  approve,  rather  than  admire, 
an  act  of  duty  of  which  himself  and  eight  thousand  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  were  equally  capable.1  The  great  Pompey  might 
inscribe  on  his  trophies,  that  he  had  defeated  in  battle  two 
millions  of  enemies  and  reduced  fifteen  hundred  cities  from  the 
lake  MsBotis  to  the  Red  Sea;2  but  the  fortune  of  Rome  flew 
before  his  eagles ;  the  nations  were  oppressed  by  their  own  fears ; 
and  the  invincible  legions  which  he  commanded  had  been 
formed  by  the  habits  of  conquest  and  the  discipline  of  ages. 


1  It  will  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  task,  to  read  Herodotns  (1.  vil.  e.  104, 1S4,  p.  650, 
615).  The  conversation  at  Xerxes  and  Dem&r&tns  at  TnermopylA  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  moral  scenes  in  history.  It  was  the  torture  of  the  royal 
Spartan  to  behold,  with  anguish  and  remorse,  the  virtue  of  his  oountry. 

*  See  this  proud  inscription  in  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  vii.  27).  Few  men  have  mm 
exquisitely  tasted  of  glory  and  disgrace ;  nor  could  Juvenal  (Satir.  x.)  produce  a 
more  striking  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 
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In  this  view,  the  character  of  Belisarius  may  be  deservedly 
placed  above  the  heroes  of  the  ancient  republics.  His  imper¬ 
fections  flowed  from  the  contagion  of  the  times;  his  virtues 
were  his  own,  the  free  gift  of  nature  or  reflection ;  he  raised 
himself  without  a  master  or  a  rival ;  and  so  inadequate  were 
the  arms  committed  to  his  hand  that  his  sole  advantage  was 
derived  from  the  pride  and  presumption  of  his  adversaries. 
Under  his  command,  the  subjects  of  Justinian  often  deserved 
to  be  called  Romans  ;  but  the  unwarlike  appellation  of  Greeks 
was  imposed  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  the  haughty  Goths; 
who  affected  to  blush  that  they  must  dispute  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
with  a  nation  of  tragedians,  pantomimes,  and  pirates.*  The 
climate  of  Asia  has  indeed  been  found  less  congenial  than  that 
of  Europe  to  military  spirit;  those  populous  countries  were 
enervated  by  luxury,  despotism,  and  superstition;  and  the 
monks  were  more  expensive  and  more  numerous  than  the 
soldiers  of  the  East.  The  regular  force  of  the  empire  had  once 
amounted  to  six  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  men :  it  was 
reduced,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand ;  and  this  number,  large  as  it  may  seem,  was  thinly 
scattered  over  the  sea  and  land ;  in  Spain  and  Italy,  in  Africa 
and  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
and  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  The  citizen  was  exhausted,  yet  the 
soldier  was  unpaid ;  his  poverty  was  mischievously  soothed  by 
the  privilege  of  rapine  and  indolence  ;  and  the  tardy  payments 
were  detuned  and  intercepted  by  the  fraud  of  those  agents 
who  usurp,  without  courage  or  danger,  the  emoluments  of  war. 
Public  and  private  distress  recruited  the  armies  of  the  state; 
but  in  the  field,  and  still  more  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
their  numbers  were  always  defective.  The  want  of  national 
spirit  was  supplied  by  the  precarious  faith  and  disorderly  service 
of  Barbarian  mercenaries.  Even  military  honour,  which  has 
often  survived  the  loss  of  virtue  and  freedom,  was  almost  totally 
extinct.  The  generals,  who  were  multiplied  beyond  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  former  times,  laboured  only  to  prevent  the  success,  or 
to  sully  the  reputation,  of  their  colleagues ;  and  they  had  been 


9  Tpaueobt  .  .  .  mr  tA  vptripa  MJw  it  IraAtar  f}*arra  •TBoy,  5ri  fi)  rpaymSobs, 
icoi  tm6rms  AtmUrw*  This  last  epithet  ol  Procopius  is  too  nobly  translated 
by  pirates ;  naval  thieves  is  the  proper  word :  strippers  of  garments,  either  for  in¬ 
jury  or  insult  (Demosthenes  oontra  Oonon.  in  Beiske  Orator.  Gnec.  tom.  ii.  p.  1964). 
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taught  by  experience  that,  if  merit  sometimes  provoked  the 
jealousy,  error  or  even  guilt  would  obtain  the  indulgence,  of  a 
gracious  emperor.4  In  such  an  age  the  triumphs  of  Belisarius, 
and  afterwards  of  N arses,  shine  with  incomparable  lustre ;  but 
they  are  encompassed  with  the  darkest  shades  of  disgrace  and 
calamity.  While  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  subdued  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  emperor,5  timid 
though  ambitious,  balanced  the  forces  of  the  Barbarians, 
fomented  their  divisions  by  flattery  and  falsehood,  and  invited 
by  his  patience  and  liberality  the  repetition  of  injuries.6  The 
keys  of  Carthage,  Borne,  and  Ravenna  were  presented  to  their 
conqueror,  while  Antioch  was  destroyed  by  the  Fenians  and 
Justinian  trembled  for  the  safety  of  Constantinople, 
state  of  the  Even  the  Gothic  victories  of  Belisarius  were  prejudicial  to 
B“b"1“8the  state,  since  they  abolished  the  important  barrier  of  the 
Upper  Danube,  which  had  been  so  faithfully  guarded  by  Theo- 
doric  and  his  daughter.  For  the  defence  of  Italy,  the  Goths 
evacuated  Pannonia  and  Noricum,  which  they  left  in  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  flourishing  condition;  the  sovereignty  was  claimed 
by  the  emperor  of  the  Romans;  the  actual  possession  was 
abandoned  to  the  boldness  of  the  first  invader.  On  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Danube,  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary  and  the 
Transylvanian  hills  were  possessed,  since  the  death  of  Attila, 
The  by  the  tribes  of  the  Gepidae,7  who  respected  the  Gothic  arms, 
°*pld"  and  despised,  not  indeed  the  gold  of  the  Romans,  but  the 
secret  motive  of  their  annual  subsidies.  The  vacant  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  river  were  instantly  occupied  by  these  Barbarians ; 
their  standards  were  planted  on  the  walls  of  Sirmium  and 
Belgrade ;  and  the  ironical  tone  of  their  apology  aggravated 
this  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  “  So  extensive, 
O  Cesar,  are  your  dominions,  so  numerous  are  your  cities, 

4  See  the  third  and  fonrth  books  of  the  Gothio  War :  the  writer  of  the  Aneodote* 
cannot  aggravate  these  abuses. 

8  Agathias,  1.  5,  p.  157,  158  [c.  14].  He  confines  this  weakness  of  the  emperor 
and  the  empire  to  the  old  age  of  Justinian ;  but,  alas  !  he  was  never  young. 

•  This  mischievous  policy,  which  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  19)  imputes  to  the 
emperor,  is  revealed  in  his  epistle  to  a  Scythian  prinoe,  who  was  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  it.  ’'Aye ty  Tpofirjdr)  ica  1  iyxiyovararoyt  says  Agathias  (1.  v.  p.  170, 171  [c.  94]). 

7  [The  settlements  of  the  Gepides  seem,  so  far  as  our  evidenoe  goes,  to  hava 
been  oonfined  to  Iazygia.  Their  sway  may  have  extended  east  of  the  Theiss.  L. 
Schmidt  (Gesohichte  der  deuteohen  Stamme,  308)  defines  the  boundaries  of  the 

Gepid  territory  as  the  Theiss,  the  Danube,  the  Aluta  (?)  and  the  Carpathians. 
traces  the  history  of  this  people  in  the  following  pages.] 
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that  you  are  continually  seeking  for  nations  to  whom,  either 
in  peace  or  war,  you  may  relinquish  these  useless  possessions. 

The  Gepidse  are  your  brave  and  faithful  allies ;  and,  if  they 
have  anticipated  your  gifts,  they  have  shewn  a  just  confidence 
in  your  bounty.”  Their  presumption  was  excused  by  the  mode 
of  revenge  which  Justinian  embraced.  Instead  of  asserting 
the  rights  of  a  sovereign  for  the  protection  of  his  subjects,  the 
emperor  invited  a  strange  people  to  invade  and  possess  the 
Roman  provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps ;  and  the 
ambition  of  the  Gepidss  was  checked  by  the  rising  power  and 
fame  of  the  Lombabds.*  This  corrupt  appellation  has  been  The  Lom- 
difiused  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  merchants  and b4rd* 
bankers,  the  Italian  posterity  of  these  savage  warriors;  but 
the  original  name  of  Langobarda  is  expressive  only  of  the 
peculiar  length  and  fashion  of  their  beards.  I  am  not  disposed 
either  to  question  or  to  justify  their  Scandinavian  origin ; 9  nor 
to  pursue  the  migrations  of  the  Lombards  through  unknown 
regions  and  marvellous  adventures.  About  the  time  of 
Augustus  and  Trajan,  a  ray  of  historic  light  breaks  on  the 
darkness  of  their  antiquities,  and  they  are  discovered,  for  the 
firat  time,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  Fierce  beyond 
the  example  of  the  Germans,  they  delighted  to  propagate  the 
tremendous  belief  that  their  heads  were  formed  like  the  heads 
of  dogs  and  that  they  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies  whom 
they  vanquished  in  battle.  The  smallness  of  their  numbers 
was  recruited  by  the  adoption  of  their  bravest  slaves;  and 
alone,  amidst  their  powerful  neighbours,  they  defended  by 


*  Gees  German!  feritate  ferooior,  says  Velleius  Paterculus  of  the  Lombards 
(ii.  106).  Laogobardos  pauoitas  nobilitat.  Plurimis  ao  valentissimis  nationibus 
cinoti  non  per  oboequium  sod  prnliis  et  periolitando  tuti  sunt  (Taoit.  de  Moribus 
German,  c.  40).  See  likewise  Strabo  (1.  vii.  p.  446  [2,  §  4]).  The  best  geographers 
place  them  beyond  the  Elbe,  in  the  bishopric  of  Magdeburg  and  the  middle  march 
of  Brandenburg  ;  and  their  situation  will  agree  with  the  patriotic  remark  of  the 
Count  de  Hertzberg,  that  most  of  the  Barbarian  conquerors  issued  from  the  same 
eountriee  which  still  produoe  the  armies  of  Prussia.  [Cp.  Ptolemy,  Geogr.  ii.  11,  8 
and  17  ;  he  places  them  west  of  the  Elbe.] 

9  The  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  as  stated  by  Paul 
Warnefrid,  suraamed  the  deacon,  is  attacked  by  Cluverius  (Germania  Antiq.  1.  iii. 
c.  26,  p.  102,  Ac.),  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  defended  by  Grotius  (Prolegom.  ad 
Hist.  Goth.  p.  28,  Ac.),  the  Swedish  ambassador.  [Other  derivations  suggested  for 
LangO'bardt  are  bord  (cp.  English  sea  board)  and  barta  “axe  "  (cp.  halb&rt).  The 
name  would  then  mean,  accordingly,  the  long  shore  men,  or  the  long-halbert-bear¬ 
ing-men  (Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  v.  85).  For  the  Lombard  legend  of  their 
Scandinavian  origin,  see  Hodgkin,  lb.  90  9qq. ;  L.  Schmidt,  Zur  Gesohichte  der 
Lango harden  (1885).] 
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arms  their  high-spirited  independence.  In  the  tempests  of  the 
North,  which  overwhelmed  so  many  names  and  nations,  this 
little  bark  of  the  Lombards  still  floated  on  the  surface;  they 
gradually  descended  towards  the  south  and  the  Danube ;  and  at 
the  end  of  four  hundred  years  they  again  appear  with  their 
ancient  valour  and  renown.  Their  manners  were  not  less 
ferocious.  The  assassination  of  a  royal  guest  was  executed  in 
the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of  the  king's  daughter,  who 
had  been  provoked  by  some  words  of  insult  and  disappointed 
by  his  diminutive  stature;  and  a  tribute,  the  price  of  blood, 
was  imposed  on  the  Lombards,  by  his  brother  the  king  of  the 
Heruli.  Adversity  revived  a  sense  of  moderation  and  justice, 
and  the  insolence  of  conquest  was  chastised  by  the  signal  defeat 
and  irreparable  dispersion  of  the  Heruli,  who  were  seated  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Poland.10  The  victories  of  the  Lombards 
recommended  them  to  the  friendship  of  the  emperors;  and,  at 
the  solicitation  of  Justinian,  they  passed  the  Danube,  to  reduce, 
according  to  their  treaty,  the  cities  of  Noricum  and  the  fortresses 
of  Pannonia.  But  the  spirit  of  rapine  soon  tempted  them 
beyond  these  ample  limits;  they  wandered  along  the  coast  of 
the  Hadriatic  as  far  as  Dyrrachium,  and  presumed,  with  familiar 
rudeness,  to  enter  the  towns  and  houses  of  their  Boman  allies 
and  to  seize  the  captives  who  had  escaped  from  their  audacious 
hands.  These  acts  of  hostility,  the  sallies,  as  it  might  be  pre¬ 
tended,  of  some  loose  adventurers,  were  disowned  by  the  nation 
and  excused  by  the  emperor;  but  the  arms  of  the  Lombards 
were  more  seriously  engaged  by  a  contest  of  thirty  years,  which 
was  terminated  only  by  the  extirpation  of  the  Gepid®.  The 
hostile  nations  often  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  throne  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  crafty  Justinian,  to  whom  the  Barba¬ 
rians  were  almost  equally  odious,  pronounced  a  partial  and 
ambiguous  sentence,  and  dexterously  protracted  the  war  by 
slow  and  ineffectual  succours.  Their  strength  was  formidable, 
since  the  Lombards,  who  sent  into  the  field  several  myriads 
of  soldiers,  still  claimed,  as  the  weaker  side,  the  protection  of 
the  Bomans.  Their  spirit  was  intrepid;  yet  such  is  the  on- 

*•  Two  facte  in  the  narrative  of  Paul  Diaoonn*  (L  i.  c.  30)  are  expressive  of 
national  manners :  1.  Dnm  ad  tabular*  lnderet — while  he  played  at  draughts.  2L 
Oamporom  viridantia  Una.  The  cultivation  of  flax  supposes  property,  oommeroe, 
egricultnre,  and  manufactures. 
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certainty  of  courage  that  the  two  armies  were  suddenly  struck 
with  a  panic ;  they  fled  from  each  other,  and  the  rival  kings 
remained  with  their  guards  in  the  midst  of  an  empty  plain. 

A  short  truce  was  obtained ;  but  their  mutual  resentment  again 
kindled;  and  the  remembrance  of  their  shame  rendered  the 
next  encounter  more  desperate  and  bloody.  Forty  thousand 
of  the  Barbarians  perished  in  the  decisive  battle,  which  broke 
the  power  of  the  Gepidse,  transferred  the  fears  and  wishes  of 
Justinian,  and  first  displayed  the  character  of  Alboin,  the  youth¬ 
ful  prince  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  future  conqueror  of  Italy.u 

The  wild  people  who  dwelt  or  wandered  in  the  plains  ofnwscu 
Bussia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,  might  be  reduced,  in  the  age  of 
Justinian,  under  the  two  great  families  of  the  Bulgarians  “  and 
the  SciiAVONiANS.  According  to  the  Greek  writers,  the  former, 
who  touched  the  Euxine  and  the  lake  MsBOtis,  derived  from  the 
Huns  their  name  or  descent ;  and  it  is  needless  to  renew  the 
simple  and  well-known  picture  of  Tartar  manners.  They  were 
bold  and  dexterous  archers,  who  drank  the  milk  and  feasted  on 
the  flesh  of  their  fleet  and  indefatigable  horses ;  whose  flocks 
and  herdB  followed,  or  rather  guided,  the  motions  of  their  roving 
camps ;  to  whose  inroads  no  country  was  remote  or  impervious, 
and  who  were  practised  in  flight,  though  incapable  of  fear. 

The  nation  was  divided  into  two  powerful  and  hostile  tribes, 
who  pursued  each  other  with  fraternal  hatred.  They  eagerly 
disputed  the  friendship  or  rather  the  gifts  of  the  emperor ;  and 
the  distinction  which  nature  had  fixed  between  the  faithful  dog 
and  the  rapacious  wolf  was  applied  by  an  ambassador  who  re¬ 
ceived  only  verbal  instructions  from  the  mouth  of  his  illiterate 
prince.1’  The  Bulgarians,  of  whatsoever  species,  were  equally 

n  x  have  used,  without  undertaking  to  reconcile,  the  tacts  in  Procopius  (Goth. 

L  ii.  e.  14 ;  1.  Hi.  o.  83,  34  ;  1.  iv.  o.  18,  25),  Paul  Diaoonus  (de  Geetie  Langobard, 
t.  i.  e.  1*23,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italioarum,  tom.  i.  p.  405-419),  and  Jomandee 
(de  Soooees.  Regnorum,  p.  242).  The  patient  reader  may  draw  some  light  from 
Masoou  (Hist,  of  the  Germans,  and  Annotat.  xxUi.)  and  de  Buat  (Hist,  dee  Pen  pies, 

Ac.  tom.  ix.  x.  xi.).  [See  Hodgkin,  op.  cit.,  v.  203  *qq. ;  L.  Schmidt,  Geschichte 
der  deutsohen  Stamms,  i.  311  Mqq.  ] 

** 1  adopt  the  appellation  of  Bulgarians,  from  Ennodius  (in  Panegyr.  Theo¬ 
dor  id,  Opp.  Sirmond.  tom.  i.  p.  1598,  1599),  Jornandes  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  o.  5,  p. 

194,  et  de  Regn.  Successions,  p.  242),  Theophanee  (p.  185),  and  the  Ohronioles  of 
Otssiodorius  and  Maroellinus.  The  name  of  Huns  is  too  vague;  the  tribes  of 
Ootturgurians  and  Utturgurians  are  too  minute  and  too  harsh.  [See  Appendix  16.] 

19  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  iv.  o.  19).  His  verbal  message  (he  owns  himself  an 
illiterate  Barbarian)  is  delivered  as  an  epistle.  The  style  is  savage,  figurative,  and 
original. 

vol.  iv.— 24 
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attracted  by  Roman  wealth:  they  assumed  a  vague  dominion 
over  the  Sclavonian  name,  and  their  rapid  marches  could  only 
be  stopped  by  the  Baltic  sea  or  the  extreme  cold  and  poverty  of 
the  north.  But  the  same  race  of  Sclavonians  appears  to  have 
maintained,  in  every  age,  the  possession  of  the  same  countries. 
Their  numerous  tribes,  however  distant  or  adverse,  used  one 
common  language  (it  was  harsh  and  irregular),  and  were  known 
by  the  resemblance  of  their  form,  which  deviated  from  the 
swarthy  Tartar,  and  approached  without  attaining  the  lofty 
tin  ninth  stature  and  fair  complexion  of  the  German.  Four  thousand  Bix 
o»ntury]  hundred  it  were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Russia 

and  Poland,  and  their  huts  were  hastily  built  of  rough  timber, 
in  a  country  deficient  both  in  stone  and  iron.  Erected,  or 
rather  concealed,  in  the  depth  of  forests,  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
or  the  edge  of  morasses,  we  may  not  perhaps,  without  flattery, 
compare  them  to  the  architecture  of  the  beaver ;  which  they 
resembled  in  a  double  issue,  to  the  land  and  water,  for  the 
escape  of  the  savage  inhabitant,  an  animal  less  cleanly,  less 
diligent,  and  less  social,  than  that  marvellous  quadruped.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  rather  than  the  labour  of  the  natives, 
supplied  the  rustic  plenty  of  the  Sclavonians.  Their  sheep  and 
homed  cattle  were  large  and  numerous,  and  the  fields  which 
they  sowed  with  millet  and  panic u  afforded,  in  the  place  of 
bread,  a  coarse  and  less  nutritive  food.  The  incessant  rapine 
of  their  neighbours  compelled  them  to  bury  this  treasure  in  the 
earth ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  it  was  freely  im¬ 
parted  by  a  people  whose  unfavourable  character  is  qualified 
by  the  epithets  of  chaste,  patient,  and  hospitable.  As  their 
supreme  God,  they  adored  an  invisible  master  of  the  thunder. 
The  rivers  and  the  nymphs  obtained  their  subordinate  honours, 
and  the  popular  worship  was  expressed  in  vows  and  sacrifice. 
The  Sclavonians  disdained  to  obey  a  despot,  a  prince,  or  even  a 

14  This  snm  is  the  result  of  a  particular  list,  in  a  curious  Ms.  fragment  of  the 
year  550,  found  in  the  library  of  Milan.  The  obscure  geography  of  the  times  pro¬ 
vokes  and  exeroises  the  patience  of  the  coant  de  Boat  (tom.  xi.  p.  69-189).  The 
French  minister  often  loses  himself  in  a  wilderness  which  requires  a  Saxon  and 
Polish  guide.  [This  list,  preserved  in  a  Munich  Ms.,  is  a  fragment  of  a  Bavarian 
geographer  of  the  ninth  century.  It  includes  some  non-Slavonic  peoples.  It  is 
printed  by  Sohafarik,  Slawisohe  Alterthiimer,  ii.  p.  673.] 

16  Panicum  milium.  See  Columella,  1.  ii.  c.  9,  p.  480,  edit.  Gesner.  Plin. 
Hist.  Natur.  xviii.  24,  25.  The  Sarmatians  made  a  pap  of  millet,  mingled  with 
mares'  milk  or  blood.  In  the  wealth  of  modem  husbandry,  our  millet  feeds  poultry 
and  not  heroes.  See  the  dictionaries  of  [Valmont-de-J  Bomare  [1768]  and  Miller. 
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magistrate ;  bat  their  experience  was  too  narrow,  their  passions 
too  headstrong,  to  compose  a  system  oi  equal  law  or  general 
defence.  Some  voluntary  respect  was  yielded  to  age  and 
valour;  but  each  tribe  or  village  existed  as  a  separate  re¬ 
public,  and  all  must  be  persuaded  where  none  could  be  com¬ 
pelled.  They  fought  on  foot,  almost  naked,  and,  except  an 
unwieldy  shield,  without  any  defensive  armour;  their  weapons 
of  offence  were  a  bow,  a  quiver  of  small  poisoned  arrows,  and 
a  long  rope,  which  they  dexterously  threw  from  a  distance, 
and  entangled  their  enemy  in  a  running  noose.  In  the  field, 
the  Sclavonian  infantry  was  dangerous  by  their  speed,  agility, 
and  hardiness ;  they  swam,  they  dived,  they  remained  under 
water,  drawing  their  breath  through  a  hollow  cane;  and  a 
river  or  lake  was  often  the  scene  of  their  unsuspected  ambus¬ 
cade.  But  these  were  the  achievements  of  spies  or  stragglers ; 
the  military  art  was  unknown  to  the  Sclavonians ;  their  name 
was  obscure,  and  their  conquests  were  inglorious.1* 

I  have  marked  the  faint  and  general  outline  of  the  Scla-  Tbeir 
vonians  and  Bulgarians,  without  attempting  to  define  their lor<Md* 
intermediate  boundaries,  which  were  not  accurately  known  or 
respected  by  the  Barbarians  themselves.  Their  importance 
was  measured  by  their  vicinity  to  the  empire ;  and  the  level 
country  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  was  occupied  by  the 
Antes,17  a  Sclavonian  tribe,  which  swelled  the  titles  of  Jus¬ 
tinian  with  an  epithet  of  conquest.18  Against  the  Antes  he 
erected  the  fortifications  of  the  lower  Danube;  and  laboured  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  a  people  seated  in  the  direct  channel  of 
northern  inundation,  an  interval  of  two  hundred  miles  between 
the  mountains  of  Transylvania  and  the  Euxine  sea.  But  the 


16  For  the  name  and  nation,  the  situation  and  manners  of  the  Sclavonians,  see 
the  original  evidence  of  the  vith  century,  in  Prooopius  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  26, 1.  iii.  e.  14). 
and  the  emperor  Mauritius  or  Maurioe  (Stratagemat.  1.  ii.  o.  6,  apud  Mascou,  Annotat. 
xxxi.  [p.  272  Mqq.,  ed.  Scheffer]).  The  stratagems  of  Maurioe  have  been  printed  only, 
as  I  understand,  at  the  end  of  Scheffer's  edition  of  Arrian's  Tactics,  at  Upsal,  1664 
(Fabrio.  Bibliot.  Gtsbo.  I.  iv.  c.  8,  tom.  iii.  p.  278),  a  scarce,  and  hitherto,  to  me,  an 
inaooessible  book.  [The  StraUgikon  is  a  work  of  the  sixth  oentury,  but  not  by 
Maurioe.  In  the  Ms.  preserved  at  Florence  it  is  ascribed  to  Urbicius.] 

17  Antes  eorum  fortissimi  .  .  .  Taysis  qui  rapidus  et  vorticosus  in  Histri  fluent* 
furens  devolvitur  (Joraandes,  o.  5,  p.  194,  edit.  Murator.  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  iii.  o. 
14,  et  de  iEdific.  1.  iv.  o.  7).  Yet  the  same  Prooopius  mentions  the  Goths  and  Huns 
as  neighbours,  y'trovovtrra,  to  the  Danube  (de  dGdific.  1.  iv.  o.  1). 

18  The  national  title  of  Anticus,  in  the  laws  and  inscriptions  of  Justinian,  was 
adopted  by  his  suooeesors,  and  is  justified  by  the  pious  Ludewig  (in  Vit.  Justinian, 
p.  616).  It  had  strangely  pussled  the  civilians  of  the  middle  age. 
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Antes  wanted  power  and  inclination  to  stem  the  fury  of  the 
torrent ;  and  the  light-armed  Sclavonians,  from  an  hundred 
tribes,  pursued,  with  almost  equal  speed,  the  footsteps  of  the 
Bulgarian  horse.  The  payment  of  one  piece  of  gold  for  each 
soldier  procured  a  safe  and  easy  retreat  through  the  country  of 
the  Gepidas,  who  commanded  the  passage  of  the  upper  Danube.1* 
The  hopes  or  fears  of  the  Barbarians ;  their  intestine  union  or 
discord ;  the  accident  of  a  frozen  or  shallow  stream ;  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  harvest  or  vintage ;  the  prosperity  or  distress  of  the 
Bomans ;  were  the  causes  which  produced  the  uniform  repeti¬ 
tion  of  annual  visits,10  tedious  in  the  narrative  and  destructive 
in  the  event.  The  same  year,  and  possibly  the  same  month, 
in  which  Bavenna  surrendered,  was  marked  by  an  invasion  of 
the  Huns  or  Bulgarians,  so  dreadful  that  it  almost  effaced  the 
memory  of  their  past  inroads.  They  spread  from  the  suburbs 
of  Constantinople  to  the  Ionian  gulf,  destroyed  thirty-two  cities 
or  castles,  erazed  Potidsea,  which  Athens  had  built  and  Philip 
had  besieged,  and  repassed  the  Danube,  dragging  at  their 
horses’  heels  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  subjects 
of  Justinian.  In  a  subsequent  inroad  they  pierced  the  wall  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  extirpated  the  habitations  and  the 
inhabitants,  boldly  traversed  the  Hellespont,  and  returned  to 
their  companions,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia.  Another 
party,  which  seemed  a  multitude  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bomans, 
penetrated,  without  opposition,  from  the  straits  of  Thermopylae 
to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  the  last  ruin  of  Greece  has 
appeared  an  object  too  minute  for  the  attention  of  history. 
The  works  which  the  emperor  raised  for  the  protection,  but 
at  the  expense,  of  his  subjects,  served  only  to  disclose  the 
weakness  of  some  neglected  part;  and  the  walls,  which  by 
flattery  had  been  deemed  impregnable,  were  either  deserted  by 
the  garrison  or  scaled  by  the  Barbarians.  Three  thousand 
Sclavonians,  who  insolently  divided  themselves  into  two  bands, 
discovered  the  weakness  and  misery  of  a  triumphant  reign. 
They  passed  the  Danube  and  the  Hebrus,  vanquished  the 
Roman  generals  who  dared  to  oppose  their  progress,  and  plun- 

19  Pro  co  pi  oh,  Goth.  L  iv.  e.  25. 

*•  An  inroad  of  the  Hons  is  connected  bj  Procopius  with  a  comet ;  perhaps 
that  of  531  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  4).  Agathias  (1.  v.  p.  154,  155  [e.  11])  borrows  from  his 
predecessor  some  earlj  facts. 
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dered  with  impunity,  the  cities  of  Dlyricum  and  Thrace,  each 
of  which  had  arms  and  numbers  to  overwhelm  their  contemp¬ 
tible  assailants.  Whatever  praise  the  boldness  of  the  Sclavonians 
may  deserve,  it  is  sullied  by  the  wanton  and  deliberate  cruelty 
which  they  are  accused  of  exercising  on  their  prisoners.  With¬ 
out  distinction  of  rank,  or  age,  or  sex,  the  captives  were  impaled, 
or  flayed  alive,  or  suspended  between  four  posts  and  beaten  with 
clubs  till  they  expired,  or  inclosed  in  some  spacious  building 
and  left  to  perish  in  the  flames  with  the  spoil  and  cattle  which 
might  impede  the  march  of  these  Bavage  victors.50  Perhaps  a 
more  impartial  narrative  would  reduce  the  number,  and  qualify 
the  nature,  of  these  horrid  acts ;  and  they  might  sometimes  be 
excused  by  the  cruel  laws  of  retaliation.  In  the  siege  of 
Topiru8,a  whose  obstinate  defence  had  enraged  the  Sclavonians, 
they  massacred  fifteen  thousand  males ;  but  they  spared  the 
women  and  children ;  the  most  valuable  captives  were  always 
reserved  for  labour  or  ransom ;  the  servitude  was  not  rigorous, 
and  the  terms  of  their  deliverance  were  speedy  and  moderate. 

But  the  subject  or  the  historian  of  Justinian  exhaled  his  just 
indignation  in  the  language  of  complaint  and  reproach;  and 
Procopius  has  confidently  affirmed  that  in  a  reign  of  thirty-two 
years  each  annual  inroad  of  the  Barbarians  consumed  two 
hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Boman  empire. 

The  entire  population  of  Turkish  Europe,  which  nearly  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  provinces  of  Justinian,  would  perhaps  be  incap¬ 
able  of  supplying  six  millions  of  persons,  the  result  of  this 
incredible  estimate.1* 

In  the  midst  of  these  obscure  calamities,  Europe  felt  the  origin  »na 
shock  of  a  revolution,  which  first  revealed  to  the  world  the  $°»herchy 
name  and  nation  of  the  Turks.14  Like  Bomulus,  the  founder  a“d. 
of  that  martial  people  was  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  who  after- 845'*0- 
wards  made  him  the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny ;  and  the 
representation  of  that  animal  in  the  banners  of  the  Turks  pre- 

11  The  cruelties  of  the  Sclavonians  are  related  or  magnified  by  Procopius  (Goth. 

I.  ill.  e.  29,  88).  For  their  mild  and  liberal  behaviour  to  their  prisoners,  we  may 
appeal  to  the  authority,  somewhat  more  reoent,  of  the  emperor  Maurice  (Stratagem. 

1.  ti.  c.  5). 

”  Topi  rue  was  situate  near  Philippi  in  Thraoe,  or  Macedonia,  opposite  to  the 
isle  of  Thasos,  twelve  days’  journey  from  Constantinople  (Cellarius,  tom.  i.  p.  676, 

840). 

,J  Aooording  to  the  malevolent  testimony  of  the  Aneodotes  (o.  18),  these  inroads 
had  reduced  the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube  to  the  state  of  a  Scythian  wilderness. 

u  [For  the  name  and  origin  of  the  Turks,  see  Appendix  17.] 
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served  the  memory,  or  rather  suggested  the  idea,  of  a  fable, 
which  was  invented,  without  any  mutual  intercourse,  by  the 
shepherds  of  Latium  and  those  of  Scythia.  At  the  equal  distance 
of  two  thousand  miles  from  the  Caspian,  the  Icy,  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Bengal  seas,  a  ridge  of  mountains  is  conspicuous,  the 
centre  and  perhaps  the  summit  of  Asia ;  which,  in  the  language 
of  different  nations,  has  been  styled  Imaus,  and  Caf,®  and  Altai, 
and  the  Golden  Mountains,  and  the  Girdle  of  the  Earth.  The 
sides  of  the  hills  were  productive  of  minerals;  and  the  iron 
forges, 38  for  the  purpose  of  war,  were  exercised  by  the  Turks, 
the  most  despised  portion  of  the  slaves  of  the  great  khan  of 
the  Geougen.  But  their  servitude  could  only  last  till  a  leader, 
bold  and  eloquent,  should  arise,  to  persuade  his  countrymen 
that  the  same  arms  which  they  forged  for  their  masters  might 
become,  in  their  own  hands,  the  instruments  of  freedom  and 
victory.  They  sallied  from  the  mountain ; 37  a  sceptre  was  the 
reward  of  his  advice ;  and  the  annual  ceremony,  in  which  a 
piece  of  iron  was  heated  in  the  fire  and  a  smith’s  hammer  was 
successively  handled  by  the  prince  and  his  nobles,  recorded  for 
ages  the  humble  profession  and  rational  pride  of  the  Turkish 
nation.  Bertezena,38  their  first  leader,  signalized  their  valour 
and  his  own  in  successful  combats  against  the  neighbouring 

it  From  Oaf  to  Gal ;  which  a  more  rational  geography  would  interpret,  from 
Imaus,  perhaps,  to  mount  Atlas.  According  to  the  religious  philosophy  of  the 
Mahometans,  the  basis  of  mount  Oaf  is  an  emerald,  whose  reflection  produces  the 
azure  of  the  sky.  The  mountain  is  endowed  with  a  sensitive  action  in  ite  roots  or 
nerves  ;  and  their  vibration,  at  the  command  of  God,  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes 
(D’Herbelot,  p.  230,  231). 

36  The  Siberian  iron  is  the  best  and  most  plentiful  in  the  world ;  and,  in  the 
southern  parts,  above  sixty  mines  are  now  worked  by  the  industry  of  the  Russians 
(Strahlenberg,  Hist,  of  Siberia,  p.  342,  387.  Voyage  en  Sib4rie,  par  l*Abb6 
Chappe  de  Auteroohe,  p.  603-608,  edit,  in  12mo.  Amsterdam,  1770).  The  Turks 
offered  iron  for  sale ;  yet  the  Roman  ambassadors,  with  strange  obstinacy,  per¬ 
sisted  in  believing  that  it  was  all  a  trick,  and  that  their  oountry  produced  none 
(Menander  in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  152).  [According  to  Parker  (Eng.  Hist.  Re¬ 
view,  43,  p.  435)  Chinese  authors  distinctly  state  that  the  iron  district  in  which 
the  Turks  worked  for  the  Geougen  was  “  somewhere  between  what  are  now  called 
Etzinai  and  Kokonor,  on  the  borders  of,  if  not  actually  in,  the  modem  Chinese 
province  of  Kansuh  ”.  It  was  not,  as  De  GuigneB  and  Gibbon  say,  near  the  river 
Irtish.] 

37  Of  Irgana-kon  (Abulghasi  Khan,  Hist.  G4n4alogique  de  Tatars,  P.  ii.  c.  5,  p. 
71-77 ;  a.  15,  p.  155).  The  tradition  of  the  Moguls,  of  the  450  years  which  they 
passed  in  the  mountains,  agrees  with  the  Chinese  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Huns 
and  Turks  (De  Guignes,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  876),  and  the  twenty  generations,  from 
their  restoration  to  Zingis. 

38  [Asena,  who  is  here  confounded  with  Tumen,  was  the  leader  who  sought  the 
protection  of  the  Geougen,  o.  440  a.d.  ;  see  Appendix  17.] 
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tribes ;  but,  when  he  presumed  to  ask  in  marriage  the  daughter 
of  the  great  khan,  the  insolent  demand  of  a  slave  and  a  mechanic 
was  contemptuously  rejected.1*  The  disgrace  was  expiated  by 
a  more  noble  alliance  with  a  princess  of  China ;  and  the  de¬ 
cisive  battle,  which  almost  extirpated  the  nation  of  Geougen,  ca.d.  554) 
established  in  Tartary  the  new  and  more  powerful  empire  of 
the  Turks.  They  reigned  over  the  north ;  but  they  confessed 
the  vanity  of  conquest  by  their  faithful  attachment  to  the 
mountain  of  their  fathers.  The  royal  encampment  seldom 
lost  sight  of  mount  Altai,  from  whence  the  river  Irtish  descends 
to  water  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Calmucks,10  which  nourish  the 
largest  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  world.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  and 
the  climate  mild  and  temperate ;  the  happy  reign  was  ignorant 
of  earthquake  and  pestilence ;  the  emperor’s  throne  was  turned 
towards  the  east,  and  a  golden  wolf,  on  the  top  of  a  spear, 
seemed  to  guard  the  entrance  of  his  tent.  One  of  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  Bertezena  was  tempted  by  the  luxury  and  superstition 
of  China ;  but  his  design  of  building  cities  and  temples  was 
defeated  by  the  simple  wisdom  of  a  Barbarian  counsellor. 

“The  Turks,”  he  said,  “are  not  equal  in  number  to  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  China.  If  we  balance 
their  power  and  elude  their  armies,  it  is  because  we  wander 
without  any  fixed  habitations,  in  the  exercise  of  war  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  Are  we  strong  ?  we  advance  and  conquer :  are  we  feeble  ? 
we  retire  and  are  concealed.  Should  the  Turks  confine  them¬ 
selves  within  the  walls  of  cities,  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  be 
the  destruction  of  their  empire.  The  Bonzes  preach  only 
patience,  humility,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  world.  Such, 

O  king !  is  not  the  religion  of  heroes.”  They  entertained  with 
less  reluctance  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster;  but  the  greatest  part 
of  the  nation  acquiesced,  without  inquiry,  in  the  opinions,  or 
rather  in  the  practice,  of  their  ancestors.  The  honours  of 
sacrifice  were  reserved  for  the  supreme  deity ;  they  acknow¬ 
ledged,  in  rude  hymns,  their  obligations  to  the  air,  the  fire,  the 
water,  and  the  earth;  and  their  priests  derived  some  profit 

**  [Tumen  was  the  king  (aooording  to  Chinese  sources)  who  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Geougen.  He  reigned  e.  643-652.  See  Parker,  Eng.  Hist.  Review,  48,  p.  486.] 

,0  The  country  of  the  Turks,  now  of  the  Calmuoks,  is  well  described  in  the 
Genealogioal  History,  p.  521-562.  The  oorions  notes  of  the  French  translator  are 
enlarged  and  digested  in  the  seoond  volume  of  the  English  version.  [The  residence 
of  them  Turkish  khans  was  not  near  Mount  Altai ;  see  Appendix  17.] 
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from  the  art  of  divination.  Their  unwritten  laws  were  rigorous 
and  impartial :  theft  was  punished  by  a  tenfold  restitution ; 
adultery,  treason,  and  murder,  with  death;  and  no  chastise¬ 
ment  could  be  inflicted  too  severe  for  the  rare  and  inexpiable 
guilt  of  cowardice.  As  the  subject  nations  marched  under  the 
standard  of  the  Turks,  their  cavalry,  both  men  and  horses,  were 
proudly  computed  by  millions;  one  of  their  effective  armies 
consisted  of  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  in  less  than 
fifty  years  they  were  connected  in  peace  and  war  with  the 
Romans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Chinese.  In  their  northern 
limits,  some  vestige  may  be  discovered  of  the  form  and  situa¬ 
tion  of  Kamtchatka,  of  a  people  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  whose 
sledges  were  drawn  by  dogs,  and  whose  habitations  were  buried 
in  the  earth.  The  Turks  were  ignorant  of  astronomy ;  but  the 
observation  taken  by  some  learned  Chinese,  with  a  gnomon  of 
eight  feet,  fixes  the  royal  camp  in  the  latitude  of  forty-nine 
degrees,  and  marks  their  extreme  progress  within  three,  or  at 
[After  a.d.  least  ten,  degrees  of  the  polar  circle.31  Among  their  southern 
J  conquests,  the  most  splendid  was  that  of  the  Nephtalites  or 
white  Huns,  a  polite  and  war-like  people,  who  possessed  the 
commercial  cities  of  Bochara  and  Samarcand,  who  had  van¬ 
quished  the  Persian  monarch,  and  carried  their  victorious  arms 
along  the  banks,  and  perhaps  to  the  mouth,  of  the  Indus.  On 
the  side  of  the  west,  the  Turkish  cavalry  advanced  to  the  lake 
Mseotis.  They  passed  that  lake  on  the  ice.  The  khan,  who 
dwelt  at  the  foot  of  mount  Altai,  issued  his  commands  for  the 
siege  of  Bosphorus,0  a  city,  the  voluntary  subject  of  Rome,  and 
whose  princes  had  formerly  been  the  friends  of  Athens.0  To 
the  east,  the  Turks  invaded  China,  as  often  as  the  vigour  of 
the  government  was  relaxed ;  and  I  am  taught  to  read  in  the 
history  of  the  times,  that  they  mowed  down  their  patient 
enemies  like  hemp  or  grass ;  and  that  the  mandarins  applauded 
the  wisdom  of  an  emperor  who  repulsed  these  Barbarians  with 

11  Visdelou,  p.  141, 151.  The  feet,  though  it  strictly  belongs  to  •  subordinate 
and  successive  tribe,  may  be  introduced  here. 

n  Prooopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  o.  12  ;  1.  ii.  o.  8.  Peyssonnel  (Observations  ear  Its 
Peoples  Bar  bar  ee,  p.  99,  100)  defines  the  distance  between  Caffe  and  the  old  Bos- 
phorns  at  xvi  long  Tartar  leagues. 

83  See  in  a  Memoir  of  M.  de  Boze  (M6m.  de  l’Aoad&me  des  Inscriptions,  tom. 
vi.  p.  549-565),  the  ancient  kings  and  medals  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus ;  and 
the  gratitude  of  Athens,  in  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Leptinee  (in  Bsiske, 
Orator.  Grao.  tom.  i.  p.  466,  467). 
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golden  lances.  This  extent  of  savage  empire  compelled  the 
Tnrkish  monarch  to  establish  three  snbordinate  princes  of  his 
own  blood,  who  soon  forgot  their  gratitude  and  allegiance. 

The  conquerors  were  enervated  by  luxury,  which  is  always  fatal 
except  to  an  industrious  people ;  the  policy  of  China  solicited 
the  vanquished  nations  to  resume  their  independence ;  and  the 
power  of  the  Turks  was  limited  to  a  period  of  two  hundred 
years.  The  revival  of  their  name  and  dominion  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Asia  are  the  eventB  of  a  later  age ;  and  the  dynasties 
which  succeeded  to  their  native  realms  may  sleep  in  oblivion, 
since  their  history  bears  no  relation  to  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire.*4 

In  the  rapid  career  of  conquest,  the  Turks  attacked  and  The  Awe 
subdued  the  nation  of  the  Ogors,  or  Varchonites,®  on  the  banks  thoTurks. 
of  the  river  Til,  which  derived  the  epithet  of  black  from  its  dark  tUproach 
water  or  gloomy  forests.®  The  khan  of  the  Ogors  was  slain to*  ®mplr® 
with  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects,  and  their  bodies 
were  scattered  over  the  space  of  four  days’  journey :  their  sur¬ 
viving  countrymen  acknowledged  the  strength  and  mercy  of 
the  Turks ;  and  a  small  portion,  about  twenty  thousand  warriors, 
preferred  exile  to  servitude.  They  followed  the  well-known  road 
of  the  Volga,  cherished  the  error  of  the  nations  who  confounded 
them  with  the  Avabs,  and  spread  the  terror  of  that  false  though 
famous  appellation,  which  had  not,  however,  saved  its  lawful 
proprietors  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks.*7  After  a  long  and 

M  For  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  first  Turkish  empire,  the  Chinese  de¬ 
tails  are  borrowed  from  De  Gnignes  (Hist,  dee  Hons,  tom.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  867-462)  and 
Visdelon  (Supplement  A  la  Bibllothbque  Orient.  d'Herbelot,  p.  82-114).  The  Greek 
or  Roman  hints  are  gathered  in  Menander  (p.  108-164)  and  Theophylaat  Simoaatta 
(L  rii.  o.  7,  8). 

**  (Tbeophylaotus  (vii.  7, 14)  says  that  the  race  called  Ogor  (of  ’Oyvp)  were  after¬ 
wards  called  Var-and-Cnunni  (Obip  ml  Xovrrf) ;  and  theee  are  elearly  Menander's 
u  Varchonites  ".  The  word  var  meant  “  river  ”  and  was  used  by  the  Huns  for  the 
Dnieper  (Jordanes,  p.  127,  ed.  Mommi.J.  The  Chinese  Bonroes  mention  Cigours 
(T'ie-le)  near  the  Tula  (see  next  note),  wno  seem  to  correspond  to  the  Ogor  of  Theo- 
pfaylaotus  near  the  Til.  Cp.  Marquart,  Chronologic  der  alttiirkisohen  Insohriften, 
p.W.] 

M  The  river  Til,  or  Tula,  according  to  the  geography  of  De  Gnignes  (tom.  1. 
part  ii.  p.  lviii.  and  852),  is  a  small  though  grateful  stream  of  the  doaert,  that  falls 
into  the  Orchon,  Selinga,  Ao.  See  Bell,  Journey  from  Petersburg  to  Pekin  (vol.  ii. 
p.  124) ;  yet  his  own  description  of  the  Keat,  down  which  he  sailed  into  the  Oby, 
represents  the  name  and  attributes  of  the  black  river  (p.  139). 

M  Theophylaot,  1.  vii.  o.  7,  8.  And  yet  his  true  Avars  are  invisible  even  to  the 
eyes  of  M.  de  Gnignes  ;  and  what  oan  be  more  illustrious  than  the  fait e  t  The 
right  of  the  fugitive  Ogors  to  that  national  appellation  is  confessed  by  the  Turks 
themselves  (Menander,  p.  108  [?]).  [See  below,  vol.  v.  Appendix  2.] 
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victorious  march,  the  new  Avars  arrived  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Caucasus,  in  the  country  of  the  Alani38  and  Circassians,  where 
they  first  heard  of  the  splendour  and  weakness  of  the  Roman 
empire.  They  humbly  requested  their  confederate,  the  prince 
of  the  Alani,  to  lead  them  to  this  source  of  riches;  and  their 
ambassador,  with  the  permission  of  the  governor  of  Lazica,  was 
transported  by  the  Euxine  sea  to  Constantinople.  The  whole 
city  was  poured  forth  to  behold  with  curiosity  and  terror  the 
aspect  of  a  strange  people:  their  long  hair,  which  hung  in 
tresses  down  their  backs,  was  gracefully  bound  with  ribbons, 
but  the  rest  of  their  habit  appeared  to  imitate  the  fashion  of 
the  Huns.  When  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of 
Justinian,  Candish,  the  first  of  the  ambassadors,  addressed  the 
Roman  emperor  in  these  terms :  «  You  see  before  you,  O  mighty 
prince,  the  representatives  of  the  strongest  and  most  populous 
of  nations,  the  invincible,  the  irresistible  Avars.  We  are  will¬ 
ing  to  devote  ourselves  to  your  service :  we  are  able  to  vanquish 
and  destroy  all  the  enemies  who  now  disturb  your  repose.  But 
we  expect,  as  the  price  of  our  alliance,  as  the  reward  of  our 
valour,  precious  gifts,  annual  subsidies,  and  fruitful  possessions." 
At  the  time  of  this  embassy  Justinian  had  reigned  above  thirty, 
he  had  lived  above  seventy-five,  years ;  his  mind,  as  well  as  his 
body,  was  feeble  and  languid ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Africa  and 
Italy,  careless  of  the  permanent  interest  of  his  people,  aspired 
only  to  end  his  days  in  the  bosom  even  of  inglorious  peace. 
In  a  studied  oration  he  imparted  to  the  Benate  his  resolution 
to  dissemble  the  insult,  and  to  purchase  the  friendship,  of  the 
Avars;  and  the  whole  senate,  like  the  mandarins  of  China, 
applauded  the  incomparable  wisdom  and  foresight  of  their 
sovereign.  The  instruments  of  luxury  were  immediately  pre¬ 
pared  to  captivate  the  Barbarians :  silken  garments,  soft  and 
splendid  beds,  and  chains  and  collars  incrusted  with  gold.  The 
ambassadors,  content  with  such  liberal  reception,  departed  from 
Constantinople,  and  Valentin,  one  of  the  emperor’s  guards,  was 
sent  with  a  similar  character  to  their  camp  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Caucasus.  As  their  destruction  or  their  success  must  be  alike 

88  The  Alani  are  still  found  in  the  Genealogio&l  History  of  the  Tartan  (p.  617), 
and  in  d'Anville’s  maps.  They  opposed  the  march  of  the  generals  of  Zingis  round 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  were  overthrown  in  a  great  battle  (Hist,  de  Gengieoan,  1.  tv.  t 
9,  p.  447). 
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advantageous  to  the  empire,  he  persuaded  them  to  invade  the 
enemies  of  Rome ;  and  they  were  easily  tempted,  by  gifts  and 
promises,  to  gratify  their  ruling  inclinations.  These  fugitives 
who  fled  before  the  Turkish  arms  passed  the  Tanais  and  Borys- 
thenes,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Poland  and  Ger¬ 
many,  violating  the  law  of  nations  and  abusing  the  rights  of 
victory.  Before  ten  years  had  elapsed,  their  camps  were  seated 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe,  many  Bulgarian  and  Sclavonian 
names  were  obliterated  from  the  earth,  and  the  remainder  of 
their  tribes  are  found  as  tributaries  and  vassals  under  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  Avars.  The  chagan,  the  peculiar  title  of  their  king, 
still  affected  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  emperor;  and 
Justinian  entertained  some  thoughts  of  fixing  them  in  Pannonia 
to  balance  the  prevailing  power  of  the  Lombards.  But  the 
virtue  or  treachery  of  an  Avar  betrayed  the  secret  enmity  and 
ambitious  designs  of  their  countrymen ;  and  they  loudly  com¬ 
plained  of  the  timid  though  jealous  policy  of  detaining  their 
ambassadors,  and  denying  the  arms  which  they  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  purchase  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.** 

Perhaps  the  apparent  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
perors  may  be  ascribed  to  the  embassy  which  was  received  from  Tnrk»  *nd 
the  conquerors  of  the  Avars.40  The  immense  distance  which  ad-  «wn 
eluded  their  arms  could  not  extinguish  their  resentment:  the 
Turkish  ambassadors  pursued  the  footsteps  of  the  vanquished  to 
the  Jaik,  the  Volga,  mount  Caucasus,  the  Euxine,  and  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  at  length  appeared  before  the  successor  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  to  request  that  he  would  not  espouse  the  cause  of 
rebels  and  fugitives.  Even  commerce  had  some  share  in  this 
remarkable  negotiation ;  and  the  Sogdoites,  who  were  now  the 
tributaries  of  the  Turks,  embraced  the  fair  occasion  of  opening, 
by  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  a  new  road  for  the  importation 

w  The  embassies  and  first  conquests  of  the  Avars  may  be  read  in  Menander 
(Ereerpt.  Legat.  p.  99,  100,  101, 164, 155  [frs.  4,  5,  6,  9, 14,  28,  ed.  MUller,  P.  H.  G. 
iv.]),  Theophanee  (p.  196),  the  Historia  Misoella  (1.  xvi.  p.  109),  and  Gregory  of 
Tours  (1*  o.  28,  29,  in  the  Historians  of  Franoe,  tom.  ii.  p.  214,  217).  [Of. 
llalalas,  p.  489  ;  Cramer,  Aneod.  Par.,  2,  p.  114.  Theophanee  probably  derived  his 
narrative  from  the  full  ehroniole  of  Malalas.] 

40  Theophanee  (Chron.  p.  204)  and  the  Hist.  Misoella  (1.  xvi.  p.  110),  as  under¬ 
stood  by  De  Guignes  (tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  8541,  appear  to  speak  of  a  Turkish  embassy 
to  Justinian  himself ;  but  that  of  Maniaeh,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  suooessor  Justin, 

Is  positively  the  first  that  reached  Constantinople  (Menander,  p.  108  [fr.  18,  p.  226, 
ed.  MUller]).  [The  passage  in  Theophanee  reoords  the  embassy  of  the  Hermeehumes , 
a  Persian  name  for  the  ftirks;  see  Appendix  17.] 
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of  Chinese  silk  into  the  Roman  empire.  The  Persian,  who 
preferred  the  navigation  of  Ceylon,  had  stopped  the  caravans 
of  Bochara  and  Samarcand;  their  silk  was  contemptuously 
burnt ;  some  Turkish  ambassadors  died  in  Persia,  with  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  poison ;  and  the  great  khan  permitted  his  faithful 
vassal  M&niach,  the  prince  of  the  Sogdottes,  to  propose,  at  the 
Byzantine  court,  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  their  common 
enemies.  Their  splendid  apparel  and  rich  presents,  the  fruit 
of  Oriental  luxury,  distinguished  Maniach  and  his  colleagues 
from  the  rude  savages  of  the  north;  their  letters,  in  the 
Scythian  character  and  language,  announced  a  people  who  had 
attained  the  rudiments  of  science ; 41  they  enumerated  the  con¬ 
quests,  they  offered  the  friendship  and  military  aid,  of  the 
Turks;  and  their  sincerity  was  attested  by  direful  impreca¬ 
tions  (if  they  were  guilty  of  falsehoods)  against  their  own  bead 
(siisttmn  and  the  head  of  Disabul  their  master.  The  Greek  prince  en¬ 
tertained  with  hospitable  regard  the  ambassadors  of  a  remote 
and  powerful  monarch;  the  sight  of  silk-warms  and  loams 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Sogdoites;  the  emperor  re¬ 
nounced,  or  seemed  to  renounce,  the  fugitive  Avars,  but  he 
accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  was  carried  by  a  Roman  minister  to  the  foot  of  mount 
Altai.41  Under  the  successors  of  Justinian,  the  friendship  of 
the  two  nations  was  cultivated  by  frequent  and  cordial  inter¬ 
course;  the  most  favoured  vassals  were  permitted  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  great  khan,  and  one  hundred  and  six  Turks, 
who,  on  various  occasions,  had  visited  Constantinople,  departed 
at  the  same  time  for  their  native  country.  The  duration  and 
length  of  the  journey  from  the  Byzantine  court  to  mount  Altai 
are  not  specified :  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  mark  a  road 
through  the  nameless  deserts,  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 
morasses  of  Tartary  ;  but  a  curious  account  has  been  preserved 
of  the  reception  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  the  royal  camp. 

41  The  Russians  have  food  characters,  rode  hamglyphios,  on  the  Irtish  and 
Yenisei,  on  medals,  tombs,  idols,  rods,  obelisks,  dx.  (Stehleaberg,  Hist,  of  Siberia, 
p.  334.  346,  406,  439).  Dr.  Hyde  *de  Religions  Veteran  Persa nun,  p.  591,  Ac.)  has 
given  two  alphabets  of  Thibet  and  of  the  Ergoore,  I  have  long  harboured  a  sos- 
pieaon  that  mil  the  Scythian,  and  somr.  perhaps  wrack,  of  the  Indian  stienoe,  was 
derived  from  the  Greeks  of  Beetrisna.  [On  rrantlr  discovered  Turkish  inscriptions, 
see  Appendix  17.1 

“  [fkJO*  (Menander)  is  probehtr  Altai.  Bat  it  was  not  the  seat  of  the  ehief 
khan  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  sooraes ;  see  Appendix  17.] 
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After  they  had  been  purified  with  fire  and  incense,  according  to 
a  rite  still  practised  under  the  sons  of  Zingis,  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  presence  of  Disabnl.41  In  a  valley  of  the  Golden 
Mountain,  they  found  the  great  khan  in  his  tent,  seated  in  a 
chair  with  wheels,  to  which  an  horse  might  be  occasionally 
harnessed.  As  soon  as  they  had  delivered  their  presents, 
which  were  received  by  the  proper  officers,  they  exposed,  in  a 
florid  oration,  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  victory 
might  attend  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  that  their  reign  might  be 
long  and  prosperous,  and  that  a  strict  alliance,  without  envy 
or  deceit,  might  for  ever  be  maintained  between  the  two  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  earth.  The  answer  of  Disabul  corre¬ 
sponded  with  these  friendly  professions,  and  the  ambassadors 
were  seated  by  his  side,  at  a  banquet  which  lasted  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day ;  the  tent  was  surrounded  with  silk  hangings, 
and  a  Tartar  liquor  was  served  on  the  table,  which  possessed 
at  least  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  wine.  The  entertainment 
of  the  succeeding  day  was  more  sumptuous ;  the  silk  hangings 
of  the  second  tent  were  embroidered  in  various  figures;  and 
the  royal  seat,  the  cups,  and  the  vases  were  of  gold.  A  third 
pavilion  was  supported  by  columns  of  gilt  wood ;  a  bed  of  pure 
and  massy  gold  was  raised  on  four  peacocks  of  the  same  metal ; 
and,  before  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  dishes,  basons,  and  statues 
of  solid  silver,  and  admirable  art,  were  ostentatiously  piled  in 
waggons,  the  monuments  of  valour  rather  than  of  industry. 

When  Disabul  led  his  armies  against  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
his  Roman  allies  followed  many  days  the  march  of  the  Turkish 
camp,  nor  were  they  dismissed  until  they  had  enjoyed  their 
precedency  over  the  envoy  of  the  great  king,  whose  loud  and 
intemperate  clamours  interrupted  the  silence  of  the  royal  ban- 
qnet.  The  power  and  ambition  of  Chosroes  cemented  the 
union  of  the  Turks  and  Romans,  who  touched  his  dominions 
on  either  side;  but  those  distant  nations,  regardless  of  each 
other,  consulted  the  dictates  of  interest,  without  recollecting 
the  obligations  of  oaths  and  treaties.  While  the  successor  of  u  »•  mi 
Disabul  celebrated  his  father’s  obsequies,  he  was  saluted  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  proposed  an  invasion 

u  [Dlaabol  (the  khan  of  the  Wee  tern  Turk*)  moat  be  diatingaiahed  from  the 
gnat  Baatern  khan,  lfo-kan  (65S-ST3),  who  la  celebrated  In  the  Ghineee  eo tiroes, 
and  moat  be  identified  with  Menander'a  Silaibol.  Op.  Appendix  17.] 
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of  Persia,  and  sustained  with  firmness  the  angry,  and  perhaps 
the  just,  reproaches  of  that  haughty  Barbarian.  “  You  see  my 
ten  fingers,”  said  the  great  khan,  and  he  applied  them  to  his 
mouth.  «  You  Romans  speak  with  as  many  tongues,  but  they 
are  tongues  of  deceit  and  perjury.  To  me  you  hold  one 
language,  to  my  subjects  another;  and  the  nations  are  succes¬ 
sively  deluded  by  your  perfidious  eloquence.  You  precipitate 
your  allies  into  war  and  danger,  you  enjoy  their  labours,  and 
you  neglect  your  benefactors.  Hasten  your  return,  inform  your 
master  that  a  Turk  is  incapable  of  uttering  or  forgiving  false¬ 
hood,  and  that  he  shall  speedily  meet  the  punishment  which  he 
deserves.  While  he  solicits  my  friendship  with  flattering  and 
hollow  words,  he  is  sunk  to  a  confederate  of  my  fugitive  Varchon- 
ites.  If  I  condescend  to  march  against  those  contemptible 
slaves,  they  will  tremble  at  the  sound  of  our  whips;  they  will 
be  trampled,  like  a  nest  of  ants,  under  the  feet  of  my  innumer¬ 
able  cavalry.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  road  which  they  have 
followed  to  invade  your  empire ;  nor  can  I  be  deceived  by  the 
vain  pretence  that  mount  Caucasus  is  the  impregnable  barrier 
of  the  Romans.  I  know  the  course  of  the  Dniester,  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  and  the  Hebrus;  the  most  warlike  nations  have  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  the  Turks ;  and,  from  the  rising  to  the  Betting 
sun,  the  earth  is  my  inheritance.”  Notwithstanding  this  men¬ 
ace,  a  sense  of  mutual  advantage  soon  renewed  the  alliance 
of  the  Turks  and  Romans;  but  the  pride  of  the  great  khan 
survived  his  resentment;  and,  when  he  announced  an  impor¬ 
tant  conquest  to  his  friend  the  emperor  Maurice,  he  styled 
himself  the  master  of  the  seven  races,  and  the  lord  of  the 
seven  climates,  of  the  world.4* 

8t*te  ot  Disputes  have  often  arisen  between  the  sovereigns  of  Asia, 
for  the  title  of  king  of  the  world  ;  while  the  contest  has  proved 
that  it  could  not  belong  to  either  of  the  competitors.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Turks  was  bounded  by  the  Oxus  or  Gihon ;  and 
Touran  was  separated  by  that  great  river  from  the  rival 
monarchy  of  /ran,  or  Persia,  which,  in  a  smaller  compass, 
contained  perhaps  a  larger  measure  of  power  and  population. 

44  Ail  the  details  of  these  Turkish  sad  Woman  smhsssies,  so  oorioos  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  human  manners,  are  drawn  from  the  SilucS  of  Menander  (p.  106-110, 
161164,  161-164  [fra.  IS,  19,  90,  91,  46,  in  F.  H.  O.  ir-B,  in  which  we  often  regret 
the  warn  of  order  and  connexion. 
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The  Persians,  who  alternately  invaded  and  repulsed  the  Turks 
and  the  Romans,  were  still  ruled  by  the  house  of  Sassan,  which 
ascended  the  throne  three  hundred  years  before  the  accession 
of  Justinian.  His  contemporary,  Cabades  or  Eobad,  had  been 
successful  in  war  against  the  emperor  Anastasius;  but  the 
reign  of  that  prince  was  distracted  by  civil  and  religious  troubles. 
A  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  subjects;  an  exile  among  the 
enemies  of  Persia ;  he  recovered  his  liberty  by  prostituting  the 
honour  of  his  wife,  and  regained  his  kingdom  with  the  danger¬ 
ous  and  mercenary  aid  of  the  Barbarians  who  had  slain  his 
father.  His  nobles  were  suspicious  that  Kobad  never  forgave 
the  authors  of  his  expulsion,  or  even  those  of  his  restoration. 
The  people  was  deluded  and  inflamed  by  the  fanaticism  of 
Mazdak,4*  who  asserted  the  community  of  women46  and  the 
equality  of  mankind,  whilst  he  appropriated  the  richest  lands  and 
most  beautiful  females  to  the  use  of  his  sectaries.  The  view 
of  these  disorders,  which  had  been  fomented  by  his  laws  and 
example,47  embittered  the  declining  age  of  the  Persian  monarch; 
and  his  fears  were  increased  by  the  consciousness  of  his  design 
to  reverse  the  natural  and  customary  order  of  succession,  in 
favour  of  his  third  and  most  favoured  son,  so  famous  under  the 
names  of  Ghosroes  and  Nushirvan.  To  render  the  youth  more 
illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  Kobad  was  desirous  that 
he  should  be  adopted  by  the  emperor  Justin ;  the  hope  of  peace 
inclined  the  Byzantine  court  to  accept  this  singular  proposal ; 
and  Chosroes  might  have  acquired  a  specious  claim  to  the 
inheritance  of  his  Roman  parent.  But  the  future  mischief  was 
diverted  by  the  advice  of  the  questor  Proclns :  a  difficulty  was 

44  See  d’Herbelot  (Bibliot  Orient,  p.  568,  939) ;  Hyde  (de  Bellgione  Yet.  Per- 
■arum,  e.  31,  p.  390,  391) ;  Pooock  (Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  70,  71) ;  Entyohins 
(Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  176) ;  Texeira  (in  Slovene,  Hist,  of  Persia,  1.  i.  o.  84).  [See 
farther  Tabari,  ed.  Ndldeke,  p.  141  tqq.,  and  Ndldeke’e  fourth  excursus,  p.  455 
§qq.  The  doctrine  preached  by  Mazdak  was  not  invented  by  him  bat  was  doe 
to  an  unknown  namesake  of  the  great  Zarathushtra  (Zoroaster).  Its  religious 
character  distinguishes  Mazdakism  from  all  modern  socialistic  theories.  Co  bad's 
object  in  adopting  this  doctrine  was  to  damage  the  nobility  by  undermining  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  family  and  the  laws  of  inheritance.] 

44  The  fame  of  the  new  law  for  the  community  of  women  was  soon  propagated 
in  Syria  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient  tom.  iii.  p.  403)  and  Greeoe  (Procop.  Perale.  1. 1, 
o.  5). 

47  He  offered  his  own  wife  and  sister  to  the  prophet ;  but  the  prayers  of  Nn- 
shirvan  saved  his  mother,  and  the  indignant  monarch  never  forgave  the  humiliation 
to  which  his  filial  piety  had  stooped  :  pedes  tooB  deoscolatas  (said  he  to  Mazdak), 
cujus  fetor  adhuc  nares  ooeupat  (Pooock,  Specimen  Hist  Arab.  p.  71). 
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started,  whether  the  adoption  should  be  performed  as  a  civil  or 
military  rite ; 48  the  treaty  was  abruptly  dissolved ;  and  the  Bense 
of  this  indignity  sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  Chosroes,  who  had 
already  advanced  to  the  Tigris  on  his  road  to  Constantinople. 
His  father  did  not  long  survive  the  disappointment  of  his 
wishes  ;  the  testament  of  their  deceased  sovereign  was  read  in 
the  assembly  of  the  nobles  ;  and  a  powerful  faction,  prepared 
for  the  event  and  regardless  of  the  priority  of  age,  exalted 
Chosroes  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  filled  that  throne  during 
a  prosperous  period  of  forty-eight  years  ; 49  and  the  justice  of 
Nushirvan  is  celebrated  as  the  theme  of  immortal  praise  by  the 
nations  of  the  East. 

But  the  justice  of  kings  is  understood  by  themselves,  and 
'  even  by  their  subjects,  with  an  ample  indulgence  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  passion  and  interest.  The  virtue  of  Chosroes  was 
that  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in  the  measures  of  peace  and  war,  is 
excited  by  ambition  and  restrained  by  prudence ;  who  confounds 
the  greatness  with  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  and  calmly  devotes 
the  fives  of  thousands  to  the  fame,  or  even  the  amusement, 
of  a  single  man.  In  his  domestic  administration,  the  just 
Nushirvan  would  merit,  in  our  feelings,  the  appellation  of  a 
tyrant.  His  two  elder  brothers  had  been  deprived  of  their 
fair  expectations  of  the  diadem ;  their  future  life,  between  the 
supreme  rank  and  the  condition  of  subjects,  was  anxious  to 
themselves  and  formidable  to  their  master ;  fear  as  well  as 
revenge  might  tempt  them  to  rebel;  the  slightest  evidence 
of  a  conspiracy  satisfied  the  author  of  their  wrongs  ;  and  the 
repose  of  Chosroes  was  secured  by  the  death  of  these  unhappy 
princes,  with  their  families  and  adherents.  One  guiltless 

4*Prooopiug,  Persia.  1.  i.  e.  11.  Wm  not  Proelas  overwise?  Wu  not  the 
danger  imaginary  ?— The  exease,  at  least,  was  injurious  to  a  nation  not  ignorant  ol 
letters  :  oO  ypAp/juun  ol  04p$ spot  robs  muBas  nitwru  iW'  tw\mr  mvfk  Whether  any 
mode  of  adoption  was  practised  in  Persia,  I  mnoh  doubt. 

49  From  Procopius  and  Agathiae,  Pagi  (tom.  ii.  p.  648,  636)  has  proved  that 
Chosroes  Nushirvan  ascended  the  throne  in  the  vth  year  of  Jnstinian  (a.d.  681, 
April  1 — a.d.  682,  April  1).  Bat  the  true  chronology,  which  harmonizes  with  the 
Oreeks  and  Orientals,  is  ascertained  by  John  Malala  (tom.  ii.  311).  Oabades,  or 
Kobad,  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years  and  two  months,  sickened  the  8th,  and 
died  the  13th  of  September,  a.d.  631,  aged  eighty-two  years.  Aooording  o  the  annals 
of  Eutyohius,  Nushirvan  reigned  forty -seven  years  and  six  months  ;  and  his  death 
must  consequently  be  placed  in  March,  a.d.  679.  [Theophylactus  Slmoeatta  (8, 16) 
says  that  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  Spring,  tiger  ipx°^rou.  The  name  Nushirvan 
(properly  Anosharvan)  seems  to  mean  having  an  immortal  tool.  Messed.  Op. 
N&ldeke,  op.  cit.  p.  186.] 
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youth  was  saved  and  dismissed  by  the  compassion  of  a  veteran 
general;  and  this  act  of  humanity,  which  was  revealed  by  his 
son,  overbalanced  the  merit  of  reducing  twelve  nations  to  the 
obedienoe  of  Persia.  The  zeal  and  prudence  of  Mebodes  had 
fixed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  Ghosroes  himself ;  but  he 
delayed  to  attend  the  royal  summons,  till  he  had  performed  the 
duties  of  a  military  review :  he  was  instantly  commanded  to 
repair  to  the  iron  tripod,  which  stood  before  the  gate  of  the 
palace,90  where  it  was  death  to  relieve  or  approach  the  victim ; 
and  Mebodes  languished  several  days  before  his  sentence  was 
pronounced,  by  the  inflexible  pride  and  calm  ingratitude  of  the 
son  of  Kobad.  But  the  people,  more  especially  in  the  Bast,  is 
disposed  to  forgive,  and  even  to  applaud,  the  cruelty  which 
strikes  at  the  loftiest  heads ;  at  the  slaves  of  ambition,  whose 
voluntary  choice  has  exposed  them  to  live  in  the  smiles,  and  to 
perish  by  the  frown,  of  a  capricious  monarch.  In  the  execution 
of  the  laws  which  he  had  no  temptation  to  violate ;  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes  which  attacked  his  own  dignity,  as  well 
as  the  happiness  of  individuals;  Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  de¬ 
served  the  appellation  of  just.  His  government  was  firm, 
rigorous,  and  impartial.  It  was  the  first  labour  of  his  reign  to 
abolish  the  dangerous  theory  of  common  or  equal  possessions ; 
the  lands  and  women  which  the  sectaries  of  Mazdak  had 
usurped  were  restored  to  their  lawful  owners ;  and  the  temper¬ 
ate  chastisement  of  the  fanatics  or  impostors  confirmed  the 
domestic  rights  of  society.91  Instead  of  listening  with  blind 
confidence  to  a  favourite  minister,  he  established  four  viziers 
over  the  four  great  provinces  of  his  empire,  Assyria,  Media, 
Persia,  and  Bactriana.  In  the  choice  of  judges,  prefects,  and 
counsellors,  he  strove  to  remove  the  mask  which  is  always 
worn  in  the  presence  of  kings ;  he  wished  to  substitute  the  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  talents  for  the  accidental  distinctions  of  birth 
and  fortune;  he  professed,  in  specious  language,  his  intention 
to  prefer  those  men  who  carried  the  poor  in  their  bosoms,  and 

**  Prooopias,  Penis.  1.  i.  o.  38.  Bruton,  de  Begn.  Pen.  p.  494.  The  gate  ot 
the  palaoe  of  Ispahan  it,  or  wet,  the  fatal  eoene  of  dltgraoe  or  death  (Chardin, 
Voyage  on  Peree,  tom.  iv.  p.  813,  SIS). 

91  [Arabic  authorities  plaoe  the  massacre  ot  the  Mazdakites  after  the  aooetaion 
ot  Chosroes.  It  really  took  plaoe  in  538-9,  while  Cobad  was  still  reigning.  Cp. 
Maialas,  p.  444,  and  Ndldeke,  op.  ait.  p.  465.  There  may  have  been  a  aeoond 
massacre,  as  NSldeke  admits.] 
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to  banish  corruption  from  the  seat  of  justice,  as  dogs  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  temples  of  the  Magi.  The  code  of  laws  of  the 
first  Artaxerxes  was  revived  and  published  as  the  rule  of  the 
magistrates ;  but  the  assurance  of  speedy  punishment  was  the 
best  security  of  their  virtue.  Their  behaviour  was  inspected  by 
a  thousand  eyes,  their  words  were  overheard  by  a  thousand 
ears,  the  secret  or  public  agents  of  the  throne ;  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  from  the  Indian  to  the  Arabian  confines,  were  enlight¬ 
ened  by  the  frequent  visits  of  a  sovereign  who  affected  to 
emulate  his  celestial  brother  in  his  rapid  and  salutary  career. 
Education  and  agriculture  he  viewed  as  the  two  objects  most 
deserving  of  his  care.  In  every  city  of  Persia,  orphans  and 
the  children  of  the  poor  were  maintained  and  instructed  at  the 
public  expense;  the  daughters  were  given  in  marriage  to  the 
richest  citizens  of  their  own  rank,  and  the  sons,  according  to 
their  different  talents,  were  employed  in  mechanic  trades  or 
promoted  to  more  honourable  service.  The  deserted  villages 
were  relieved  by  his  bounty ;  to  the  peasants  and  farmers  who 
were  found  incapable  of  cultivating  their  lands,  he  distributed 
cattle,  seed,  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry ;  and  the  rare 
and  inestimable  treasure  of  fresh  water  was  parsimoniously 
managed  and  skilfully  dispersed  over  the  arid  territory  of 
Persia.61  The  prosperity  of  that  kingdom  was  the  effect  and 
the  evidence  of  his  virtues ;  his  vices  are  those  of  Oriental 
despotism ;  but  in  the  long  competition  between  Ghosroes  and 
Justinian  the  advantage  both  of  merit  and  fortune  is  almost 
always  on  the  side  of  the  Barbarian.6* 
mshweof  To  the  praise  of  justice  Nushirvan  united  the  reputation  of 
knowledge ;  and  the  seven  Greek  philosophers,  who  visited  his 
court,  were  invited  and  deceived  by  the  strange  assurance  that 

51  In  Persia,  the  prince  of  the  waters  is  an  officer  of  state.  The  number  of 
wells  and  subterraneous  channels  is  much  diminished,  and  with  it  the  fertility  of  the 
soil :  400  wells  have  been  recently  lost  near  Tauiis,  and  42,000  were  once  reckoned 
in  the  province  of  Khorasan  (Chardin,  tom.  iii.  p.  99,  100.  Tavernier,  tom.  i.  p. 
416). 

**  The  character  and  government  of  Nushirvan  is  represented  sometimes  in  the 
words  of  d’Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  680,  Ac.  from  Khondemir),  Eutychius  (Anna!, 
tom.  ii.  p.  179,  180 — very  rich  [ed.  Migne,  P.  G.  iii.,  p.  1075]).  Abulpharagitis 
(Dynast,  vii.  p.  94,  95 — very  poor),  Tarikh  Shikard  (p.  144-150),  Texeira  (in 
Stevens,  1.  i.  o.  35),  Asseman  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  iii.  p.  404-410),  and  the  Abbd 
Fourmont  (Hist,  de  l’Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  vii.  p.  325-334),  who  has  trans¬ 
lated  a  spurious  or  genuine  testament  of  Nushirvan.  [Also  Tabari  (ed.  Noldeke, 
p.  251  sqq.).  For  an  aooount  of  the  domestic  government  of  Ghosroes  see  Bawiin- 
soq’s  Beyepth  Oriental  Monarchy.] 
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a  disciple  of  Plato  was  seated  on  the  Persian  throne.  Did  they 
expect  that  a  prince,  strenuously  exercised  in  the  toils  of  war 
and  government,  should  agitate,  with  dexterity  like  their  own, 
the  abstruse  and  profound  question  which  amused  the  leisure  of 
the  schools  of  Athens?  Gould  they  hope  that  the  precepts  of 
philosophy  should  direct  the  life,  and  control  the  passions,  of  a 
despot  whose  infancy  had  been  tanght  to  consider  his  absolute 
and  fluctuating  will  as  the  only  rule  of  moral  obligation?64 
The  studies  of  Chosroes  were  ostentatious  and  superficial,  but 
his  example  awakened  the  curiosity  of  an  ingenious  people,  and 
the  light  of  science  was  diffused  over  the  dominions  of  Persia.66 
At  Gondi  Sapor,66  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  city  of 
Susa,  an  academy  of  physio  was  founded,  which  insensibly  be¬ 
came  a  liberal  school  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric.67 
The  annals  of  the  monarchy68  were  composed;  and,  while 
recent  and  authentic  history  might  afford  some  useful  lessons 
both  to  the  prince  and  people,  the  darkness  of  the  first  ages  was 
embellished  by  the  giants,  the  dragons,  and  the  fabulous  heroes 
of  Oriental  romance.68  Every  learned  or  confident  stranger 
was  enriched  by  the  bounty,  and  flattered  by  the  conversation 
of  the  monarch :  he  nobly  rewarded  a  Greek  physician,60  by  the 

94  A  thousand  yean  before  his  birth,  the  judges  of  Persia  had  given  a  solemn 
opinion  r*  fkuriAtfom  lie p*4wv  toiya vwUhp  rb  ft*  $e6k^rmi  (Herodot.  L  iii.  c.  81, 
p.  210,  edit.  Wesseling).  Nor  had  this  constitutional  maxim  been  neglected  as  an 
useless  and  barren  theory. 

99  On  the  literary  state  of  Persia,  the  Greek  versions,  philosophers,  sophists, 
the  learning  or  ignorance  of  Chosroes,  Agathiss  (1.  ii.  o.  66-71)  displays  much  in¬ 
formation  and  strong  prejudices. 

99  [For  this  town  (to  be  sought  in  the  ruins  of  Shfchfcbid)  see  NAldeke,  op.  dt. 
41-3.  It  was  the  capital  of  Susiana.] 

97  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  iv.  p.  dccxlv.  vi.  vii. 

99  The  Shah  Nameh,  or  book  of  Kings,  is  perhaps  the  original  record  of  history 
which  was  translated  into  Greek  by  the  interpreter  Sergius  (Agathias,  L  v.  p.  141), 
preserved  after  the  Mahometan  oonquest,  and  versified  in  the  year  994,  by  the 
national  poet  Ferdoussi.  See  d’Anquetil  (M4m.  de  I'Aoadlmie,  tom.  xxxi.  p.  879), 
and  Sir  William  Jones  (Hist,  of  Nadir  Shah,  p.  161).  [The  Shahn&ma  was  begun 
by  Daklkl  and  completed  by  Firdausi  (who  died  a.d.  1020).  The  material  probably 
goes  back  to  a  lost  Chodainama,  or  book  of  Lords,  drawn  up  by  the  orders  of 
Nushirvan,  and  worked  up  into  a  fuller  form  under  Yazdegerd  iii.  (688-637).  See 
NOldeke,  Tabari,  p.  xv.] 

89  In  the  fifth  oentury  the  name  of  Res  tom  or  Rostam,  an  hero  who  equalled  the 
strength  of  twelve  [leg,  120 ]  elephants,  was  familiar  to  the  Armenians  (Moses 
Chorenensis,  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii.  o.  7,  p.  96,  edit.  Whiston).  In  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh,  the  Persian  romanoe  of  Rostam  and  iBfendiar  was  applauded  at 
Mecca  (Sale's  Koran,  o.  xxxi.  p.  336).  Yet  this  exposition  of  ludicrum  novas 
histories  is  not  given  by  Maraoci  (Refutat.  Alcoran,  p.  544-648). 

90  Prooop.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  10,  Kobad  had  a  favourite  Greek  physician,  Stephen 
of  Edessa  (Persic.  1.  U.  c.  26).  The  practice  was  andent ;  and  Herodotus  relates 
the  adventures  of  Demooedes  of  Orotoua  (1.  iii.  c.  126-187). 
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deliverance  erf  three  thousand  captives;  and  the  sophists  who 
contended  for  his  favour,  were  exasperated  by  the  wealth  and  in¬ 
solence  of  Uranius,  their  more  successful  rival.  Nushirvan  be¬ 
lieved,  or  at  least  respected,  the  religion  of  the  Magi ;  and  some 
traces  of  persecution  may  be  discovered  in  his  reign. 81  Yet  he 
allowed  himself  freely  to  compare  the  tenets  of  the  various  sects; 
and  the  theological  disputes  in  which  he  frequently  presided, 
diminished  the  authority  of  the  priest  and  enlightened  the  minds 
of  the  people.  At  his  command,  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
Greece  and  India  were  translated  into  the  Persian  language:  s 
smooth  and  elegant  idiom,  recommended  by  Mahomet  to  the  use 
of  paradise,  though  it  is  branded  with  the  epithets  of  savage  and 
unmusical  by  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of  Agathias.**  Yet 
the  Greek  historian  might  reasonably  wonder  that  it  should  be 
found  possible  to  execute  an  entire  version  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in 
a  foreign  dialect,  which  had  not  been  framed  to  express  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  the  subtleties  of  philosophic  disquisition.  And, 
if  the  reason  of  the  Stagyrite  might  be  equally  dark  or  equally 
intelligible  in  every  tongue,  the  dramatic  art  and  verbal  argu¬ 
mentation  of  the  disciple  of  Socrates  68  appear  to  be  indissolubly 
mingled  with  the  grace  and  perfection  of  his  Attic  style.  In 
the  search  of  universal  knowledge,  Nushirvan  was  informed 
that  the  moral  and  political  fables  of  Pilpay,  an  ancient 
Brachman,  were  preserved  with  jealous  reverence  among  the 
[Bouni  treasures  of  the  kings  of  India.  The  physician  Perozes  was 
secretly  dispatched  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  instructions 
to  procure,  at  any  price,  the  communication  of  this  valuable 
work.  His  dexterity  obtained  a  transcript,  his  learned  diligence 
accomplished  the  translation ;  and  the  fables  of  Pilpay M  were 

61  See  Pad,  tom.  ii.  p.  626.  Id  one  of  the  treaties  an  honourable  article  was 
inserted  for  the  toleration  and  burial  of  the  Catholics  (Menander,  in  Exoerpt 
Legat.  p.  142  [fr.  11 ;  p.  218  in  F.  H.  G.  iv.]).  Nushizad,  a  son  of  Nushima 
was  a  Christian,  a  rebel,  and — a  martyr  ?  (D’Herbelot,  p.  681.) 

63  On  the  Persian  language,  and  its  three  dialects,  consult  d’Anquetil  (p.  559*341) 
and  Jones  (p.  153-185) :  &ypt$  nvl  yKSrry  bfjuowroTdrji,  is  the  character  which 
Agathias  (1.  ii.  p.  66)  ascribes  to  an  idiom  renowned  in  the  East  for  poetical  toft 
ness. 

•3  Agathias  specifies  the  Gorgias,  Phadon,  Parmenides,  and  Timaeus.  Be 
naudot  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Grso.  tom.  xii.  p.  246-261)  does  not  mention  this  Bar¬ 
baric  version  of  Aristotle. 

04  Of  these  fables,  I  have  seen  three  oopies  in  three  different  languages  :  1-  to 
Greek,  translated  by  Simeon  Seth  (a.d.  1100)  from  the  Arabic,  and  published  by 
Starch  at  Berlin  in  1697,  in  12mo.  2.  Iu  Latin,  a  version  from  the  Greek,  Sapienti* 
Indorum,  inserted  by  P*re  Poussin  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Paohymer  (p.  347 
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read  and  admired  in  the  assembly  of  Nushirvan  and  his  nobles. 

The  Indian  original  and  the  Persian  copy  have  long  since  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  bnt  this  venerable  monument  has  been  saved  by  the 
curiosity  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  revived  in  the  modern  Persic, 
the  Turkish,  the  Syriac,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek  idioms, 
and  transfused  through  successive  versions  into  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe.  In  their  present  form  the  peculiar 
character,  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  are  com¬ 
pletely  obliterated;  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  fables  of 
Pilpay  is  far  inferior  to  the  concise  elegance  of  Phsdrns  and 
the  native  graces  of  La  Fontaine.  Fifteen  moral  and  political 
sentences  are  illustrated  in  a  series  of  apologues ;  but  the  com¬ 
position  is  intricate,  the  narrative  prolix,  and  the  precept  obvious 
and  barren.  Yet  the  Brachman  may  assume  the  merit  of  tn- 
venting  a  pleasing  fiction,  which  adorns  the  nakedness  of  truth, 
and  alleviates,  perhaps,  to  a  royal  ear  the  harshness  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  With  a  similar  design  to  admonish  kings  that  they  are 
strong  only  in  the  strength  of  their  subjects,  the  same  Indians 
invented  the  game  of  chess,  which  was  likewise  introduced  into 
Persia  under  the  reign  of  Nushirvan.®4 

The  son  of  Kobad  found  his  kingdom  involved  in  a  war  with  pmo*  »Dd 
the  successor  of  Constantine;  and  the  anxiety  of  his  domestic »h.rwl*h 
situation  inclined  him  to  grant  the  suspension  of  arms,  which 
Justinian  was  impatient  to  purchase.  Chosroes  saw  the  Roman 


6tt,  edit  Roman).  8.  In  frmcK,  bom  the  Tarhiah,  dedicated,  in  1640,  to  Saltan 
Soli  man  :  Contes  et  Fables  Indiennes  de  Bidpai  et  de  Lokman,  par  MM.  Oalland 
el  Cardonne,  Paris,  1778,  8  vols.  in  12mo.  Mr.  Wharton  (History  of  English 
Poetry,  rol.  i.  p.  129*181)  takes  a  larger  soope.  [These  fables  formed  the  eollee- 
Mon  entitled  the  Panohatantra.  They  are  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  German  by 
Theodore  Benfey,  who  in  the  first  volume  of  his  famous  work  (Pantsohatantra, 
1869)  gives  a  full  account  of  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  the  fables.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  translated  into  Pehlevl  in  Nushirvan’s  reign  (cp. 
Benfey,  op.  oit.  i.  p.  6,  footnote)  and  from  this  translation  was  made  in  the  8th  oentary 
the  extant  Arabic  version  (ed.  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  “  Cali  la  et  Dimna  on  fables  die 
Bidpai, ”  1816 ;  English  translation  by  Knatohball,  1819).  Then  this  Arabio 
version  was  translated  into  Persian  (12th  century)  by  Nasr  Allah,  and  a  free  re- 
oeosion  of  this  version  by  Husain  Vais  was  done  into  English  by  Eastwiek,  1864. 
In  the  Greek  translation  of  Seth  the  title  is  not  Kaiilah  and  Dimnah,  bnt  '•  Stephanites 
and  lehnelates  It  has  been  edited  critically  by  V.  Ponton!  (1889).  A  Syrian 
version  has  been  edited  by  W.  Wright  (1884),  and  translated  into  English  by  Keith 
Falconer  (1886).  See  further,  Benfey,  op.  oit.;  Knuntacher,  Gesch.  der  byz.  Lilt, 
p.  896.  It  mav  be  added  that  Bidpai  was  a  philosopher  who  appears  in  some  of 
the  fables ;  and  their  authorship  was  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Arabio  translator.] 

u  See  the  Historic  Shahiludii  of  Dr.  Hyde  (Synt&gm.  Diseertat.  tom.  11.  p.  61- 
69).  [Van  der  Linde,  Geschiohte  und  Li  iterator  dee  Sohaohaplela,  1874 ;  D.  Forbes, 
History  of  Ohsss,  I860.] 
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ambassadors  at  his  feet.  He  accepted  eleven  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  as  the  price  of  an  endless  or  indefinite  peace ; 88  some 
mutual  exchanges  were  regulated;  the  Persian  assumed  the 
guard  of  the  gates  of  Caucasus,  and  the  demolition  of  Dara  was 
suspended,  on  condition  that  it  should  never  be  made  the 
residence  of  the  general  of  the  East.  This  interval  of  repose 
had  been  solicited,  and  was  diligently  improved,  by  the  ambition 
of  the  emperor ;  his  African  conquests  were  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Persian  treaty ;  and  the  avarice  of  Chosroes  was  soothed  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  which  his  ambassadors 
required  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry  and  under  the  colour  of  friend¬ 
ship.87  But  the  trophies  of  Belisarius  disturbed  the  slumbers 
of  the  great  king ;  and  he  heard  with  astonishment,  envy,  and 
fear,  that  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Borne  itself  had  been  reduced  in 
three  rapid  campaigns  to  the  obedience  of  Justinian.  Un¬ 
practised  in  the  art  of  violating  treaties,  he  secretly  excited  his 
bold  and  subtle  vassal  Almondar.  That  prince  of  the  Saracens 
who  resided  at  Hira  88  had  not  been  included  in  the  general 
[H&rtth]  peace,  and  still  waged  an  obscure  war  against  his  rival  Arethas, 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan,  and  confederate  of  the  empire. 
The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  an  extensive  sheep  walk  in  the 
desert  to  the  south  of  Palmyra.  An  immemorial  tribute  for  the 
licence  of  pasture  appeared  to  attest  the  rights  of  Almondar, 
while  the  Gassanite  appealed  to  the  Latin  name  of  strata,  a 
paved  road,  as  an  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  sovereignty 
and  labours  of  the  Romans.8*  The  two  monarchs  supported 
the  cause  of  their  respective  vassals;  and  the  Persian  Arab, 
without  expecting  the  event  of  a  slow  and  doubtful  arbitration. 


88  The  endless  peaoe  (ProoopiuB,  Persic.  1.  i.  o.  21)  was  concluded  or  ratified  in 
the  vith  rear  and  Hid  consulship  of  Justinian  (a.d.  588,  between  January  1,  and 
April  1,  Pagi,  tom.  ii.  p.  650).  Maroellinus,  in  his  Chronicle,  uses  the  style  of 
Medes  and  Persians. 

87  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  o.  26. 

88  Almondar,  king  of  Hira,  was  deposed  by  Kobad,  and  restored  by  Nushirvan. 
[So  Hamza;  but  it  is  doubtful.]  His  mother,  from  her  beauty,  was  summed 
Calestial  Water ,  an  appellation  whioh  became  hereditary,  and  was  extended  for  a 
more  noble  cause  (liberality  in  famine)  to  the  Arab  prinoes  of  Syria  (Pooook,  Speci¬ 
men  Hist.  Arab.  p.  69,  70).  [Between  the  territories  of  Hira  and  the  Ghassanides 
was  the  region  of  the  Tha’labites,  who  are  mentioned  by  Josua  Stylites  (c.  67)  as 
within  the  sphere  of  Roman  influence.  For  the  career  of  Almondar  (Mundhir), 
king  of  Hira  a.d.  505-554,  cp.  N&ldeke,  Tabari,  p.  170-1.] 

88  Procopius,  Penio.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  object  of  this 
strata ,  a  paved  road  of  ten  days’  journey  from  Auranitis  to  Babylonia.  (See  a 
Latin  note  in  Delisle’s  Map  Imp.  Orient.)  Wesseling  and  d’Anville  are  silent. 
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enriched  his  flying  camp  with  the  spoil  and  captives  of  Syria. 
Instead  of  repelling  the  arms,  Justinian  attempted  to  seduce 
the  fidelity,  of  Almondar,  while  he  called  from  the  extremities 
of  the  earth  the  nations  of  ./Ethiopia  and  Scythia  to  invade  the 
dominions  of  his  rival.  But  the  aid  of  such  allies  was  distant 
and  precarious,  and  the  discovery  of  this  hostile  correspondence 
justified  the  complaints  of  the  Goths  and  Armenians,  who 
implored,  almost  at  the  same  time,  the  protection  of  Chosroes. 
The  descendants  of  Arsaces,  who  were  still  numerous  in  Arme¬ 
nia,  had  been  provoked  to  assert  the  last  relics  of  national 
freedom  and  hereditary  rank ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Yitiges 
had  secretly  traversed  the  empire  to  expose  the  instant,  and 
almost  inevitable,  danger  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their  re¬ 
presentations  were  uniform,  weighty,  and  effectual.  «  We  stand 
before  your  throne,  the  advocates  of  your  interest  as  well  as  of 
our  own.  The  ambitious  and  faithless  Justinian  aspires  to  be 
the  sole  master  of  the  world.  Since  the  endless  peace,  which 
betrayed  the  common  freedom  of  mankind,  that  prince,  your  ally 
in  words,  your  enemy  in  actions,  has  alike  insulted  his  friends  and 
foes,  and  has  filled  the  earth  with  blood  and  confusion.  Has 
he  not  violated  the  privileges  of  Armenia,  the  independence  of 
Colchos,  and  the  wild  liberty  of  the  Tzanian  mountains?  Has 
he  not  usurped  with  equal  avidity,  the  city  of  Bosphorus  on  the 
frozen  Meotis,  and  the  vale  of  palm-trees  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea  ?  The  Moors,  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  have  been  succes¬ 
sively  oppressed,  and  each  nation  has  calmly  remained  the  spec¬ 
tator  of  their  neighbours’  ruin.  Embrace,  0  king  [  the  favourable 
moment ;  the  East  is  left  without  defence,  while  the  armies  of 
Jnstinian  and  his  renowned  general  are  detained  in  the  distant 
regions  of  the  West.  If  you  hesitate  and  delay,  Belisarius  and 
his  victorious  troops  will  soon  return  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Tigris, 
and  Persia  may  enjoy  the  wretched  consolation  of  being  the  last 
devoured.” 70  By  such  arguments  Chosroes  was  easily  persuaded 
to  imitate  the  example  which  he  condemned ;  but  the  Persian, 
ambitious  of  military  fame,  disdained  the  inactive  warfare  of  a 
rival,  who  issued  his  sanguinary  commands  from  the  secure 
station  of  the  Byzantine  palace. 

n  I  have  blended,  in  a  short  speech,  the  two  orations  of  the  Arsamdee  of  Armenia 
and  the  Gothic  ambassadors.  Prooopins,  In  his  public  history,  feels,  and  makes  os 
feel,  that  Jnstinian  was  the  true  author  of  the  war  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  2,  3). 
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He  lnvmdei  Whatever  might  be  the  provoeationB  of  Choeroes,  he  abased 

6*0  *"  A'  the  confidence  of  treaties ;  and  the  just  reproaches  of  dissimula¬ 
tion  and  falsehood  could  only  be  concealed  by  the  lustre  of  his 
victories.71  The  Persian  army,  which  had  been  assembled  in 
the  plains  of  Babylon,  prudently  declined  the  strong  cities  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  followed  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 

[Son]  till  the  small,  though  populous,  town  of  Dura  presumed  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  great  king.  The  gates  of  Dura,  by 
treachery  and  surprise,  were  burst  open ;  and,  as  soon  as  Chos- 
roes  had  stained  his  scymitar  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  dismissed  the  ambassador  of  Justinian  to  inform  his  master 
in  what  place  he  had  left  the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  The 
conqueror  still  affected  the  praise  of  humanity  and  justice ; 
and,  as  he  beheld  a  noble  matron  with  her  infant  rudely 
dragged  along  the  ground,  he  sighed,  he  wept,  and  implored 
the  divine  justioe  to  punish  the  author  of  these  calamities. 
Yet  the  herd  of  twelve  thousand  captives  was  ransomed  for 
two  hundred  pounds  of  gold ;  the  neighbouring  bishop  of 
Sergiopolis  pledged  his  faith  for  the  payment;  and  in  the 
subsequent  year  the  unfeeling  avarice  of  Chosroes  exacted  the 
penalty  of  an  obligation  which  it  was  generous  to  contract 
and  impossible  to  discharge.  He  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Syria ;  but  a  feeble  enemy,  who  vanished  at  his  approach,  dis¬ 
appointed  him  of  the  honour  of  victory ;  and,  as  he  could  not 
hope  to  establish  his  dominion,  the  Persian  king  displayed  in 
this  inroad  the  mean  and  rapacious  vices  of  a  robber.  Hiera- 
polis,  Berrhcea  or  Aleppo,  Apamea,  and  Chalcis  were  succes¬ 
sively  besieged ;  they  redeemed  their  safety  by  a  ransom  of  gold 
or  silver,  proportioned  to  their  respective  strength  and  opulence ; 
and  their  new  master  enforced,  without  observing,  the  terms 
of  capitulation.  Educated  in  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  he 
exercised,  without  remorse,  the  lucrative  trade  of  sacrilege; 
and,  after  stripping  of  its  gold  and  gems  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross,  he  generously  restored  the  naked  rehc  to  the  devotion 

And  rain*  of  the  Christians  of  Apamea.  No  more  than  fourteen  yean 

▲ntloob 

71  The  invasion  of  Syria,  the  rain  of  Antioch,  Aa  are  related  in  a  full  and 
regular  series  by  Prooopins  (Persic.  1.  ii.  o.  6-14).  Small  collateral  aid  can  be 
drawn  from  the  Orientals:  yet  not  they,  but  d’Herbelot  himself  (p.  680),  should 
blush,  when  he  blames  them  for  making  Justinian  and  Nushirvan  contemporaries. 
On  the  geography  of  the  seat  of  war,  D'Anvillb  (l*Euphrmte  et  le  Tigre)  is  suffidtnt 
and  satisfactory. 
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had  elapsed  since  Antioch  was  rained  by  an  earthquake ;  but 
the  queen  of  the  East,  the  new  Theopolia,  had  been  raised 
from  the  ground  by  the  liberality  of  Justinian;  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  greatness  of  the  buildings  and  the  people  already 
erased  the  memory  of  this  recent  disaster.  On  one  side,  the 
city  was  defended  by  the  mountain,  on  the  other  by  the  river 
Orontes;  but  the  most  accessible  part  was  commanded  by  a 
superior  eminence;  the  proper  remedies  were  rejected,  from 
the  despicable  fear  of  discovering  its  weakness  to  the  enemy; 
and  Germanus,  the  emperor’s  nephew,  refused  to  trust  his 
person  and  dignity  within  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city.  The 
people  of  Antioch  had  inherited  the  vain  and  satirical  genius 
of  then  ancestors :  they  were  elated  by  a  sudden  reinforcement 
of  six  thousand  soldiers;  they  disdained  the  offers  of  an  easy 
capitulation;  and  their  intemperate  clamours  insulted  from 
the  ramparts  the  majesty  of  the  great  king.  Under  his  eye  the 
Persian  myriads  mounted  with  scaling-ladders  to  the  assault; 
the  Roman  mercenaries  fled  through  the  opposite  gate  of 
Daphne ;  and  the  generous  resistance  of  the  youth  of  Antioch 
served  only  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  their  country.  As 
Chosroe8,  attended  by  the  ambassadors  of  Justinian,  was  de¬ 
scending  from  the  mountain,  he  affected,  in  a  plaintive  voioe, 
to  deplore  the  obstinacy  and  ruin  of  that  unhappy  people ;  but 
the  slaughter  still  raged  with  unrelenting  fury;  and  the  city, 
at  the  command  of  a  Barbarian,  was  delivered  to  the  flames. 
The  cathedral  oi  Antioch  was  indeed  preserved  by  the  avarice, 
not  the  piety,  of  the  oonqueror;  a  more  honourable  exemption 
was  granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Julian  and  the  quarter  of  the 
town  where  the  ambassadors  resided;  some  distant  streets 
ware  saved  by  the  shifting  of  the  wind;  and  the  walls  still 
subsisted  to  protect,  and  soon  to  betray,  their  new  inhabitants. 
Fanaticism  had  defaced  the  ornaments  of  Daphne,  but  Chosroes 
breathed  a  purer  air  amidst  her  groves  and  fountains;  and 
some  idolaters  in  his  train  might  sacrifice  with  impunity  to  the 
nymphs  of  that  elegant  retreat.  Eighteen  miles  below  Antioch, 
the  river  Orontes  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  haughty 
Persian  visited  the  term  of  his  conquests;  and,  after  bathing 
alone  in  the  sea,  he  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  sun,  or  rather  to  the  creator  of  the  sun,  whom  the  Magi 
adored.  If  this  act  of  superstition  offended  the  prejudices  of 
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the  Syrians,  they  were  pleased  by  the  courteous  and  even  eager 
attention  with  which  he  assisted  at  the  games  of  the  circus ; 
and,  as  Chosroes  had  heard  that  the  blue  faction  was  espoused 
by  the  emperor,  his  peremptory  command  secured  the  victory 
of  the  green  charioteer.  From  the  discipline  of  his  camp  the 
people  derived  more  solid  consolation ;  and  they  interceded  in 
vain  for  the  life  of  a  soldier  who  had  too  faithfully  copied  the 
rapine  of  the  just  Nushirvan.  At  length,  fatigued,  though  un¬ 
satiated,  with  the  spoil  of  Syria,  he  slowly  moved  to  the 
Euphrates,  formed  a  temporary  bridge  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Barbalissus,  and  defined  the  space  of  three  days  for  the 
entire  passage  of  his  numerous  host.  After  his  return,  he 
founded,  at  the  distanoe  of  one  day’s  journey  from  the  palace 
of  Ctesiphon,  a  new  city,  which  perpetuated  the  joint  names  of 
Chosroes  and  of  Antioch.71  The  Syrian  captives  recognised  the 
form  and  situation  of  their  native  abodes;  baths  and  a  stately 
circus  were  constructed  for  their  use ;  and  a  colony  of  musicians 
and  charioteers  revived  in  Assyria  the  pleasures  of  a  Greek 
capital.  By  the  munificence  of  the  royal  founder,  a  liberal 
allowance  was  assigned  to  these  fortunate  exiles;  and  they 
enjoyed  the  singular  privilege  of  bestowing  freedom  on  the 
slaves  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  kinsmen.  Palestine 
and  the  holy  wealth  of  Jerusalem  were  the  next  objects  that 
attracted  the  ambition,  or  rather  the  avarice,  of  Chosroes. 
Constantinople  and  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  no  longer  ap¬ 
peared  impregnable  or  remote ;  and  his  aspiring  fancy  already 
covered  Asia  Minor  with  the  troops,  and  the  Black  Sea  with 
the  navies,  of  Persia. 

tbeButby  These  hopes  might  have  been  realised,  if  the  conqueror  of 

BeUwriui.  Italy  had  not  been  seasonably  recalled  to  the  defence  of  the 
East.73  While  Chosroes  pursued  his  ambitious  designs  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  Belisarius,  at  the  head  of  an  army  without 

79  [The  foundation  of  this  city  is  described  by  Tabari,  p.  166  and  p.  239  (ed. 
Ndldeke),  who  calls  it  Rumiya.  Its  official  name  was  something  like  Weh-Antioch- 
Ohoerau,  as  Ndldeke  suggests.  For  we  meet  it  in  the  Armenian  history  of  Bebaeos 
(Russ,  transl.  by  Patkanian,  p.  29),  in  the  form  Weoh-Andzhatok-ChosroY.  Pro¬ 
copius  gives  'Avrioxcior  Xo<rp6ov ;  in  Theophylaotus  and  John  of  Ephesus  the  town 
is  called  simply  Antioch.] 

79  In  the  public  history  of  Proeopius  (Persic.  L  ii.  o.  16, 18,  19,  20,  21,  24,  26, 
26,  27,  28) ;  and,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  we  may  reasonably  shut  our  eani 
against  the  malevolent  whiBper  of  the  Anecdotes  (o.  2,  3,  with  the  Notes,  as  usual, 
of  Alemannus). 
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pay  or  discipline,  encamped  beyond  the  Euphrates  within  six 
miles  of  Nisibis.  He  meditated,  by  a  skilful  operation,  to  draw 
the  Persians  from  their  impregnable  citadel,  and,  improving  his 
advantage  in  the  field,  either  to  intercept  their  retreat  or 
perhaps  to  enter  the  gates  with  the  flying  Barbarians.  He 
advanced  one  day’s  journey  on  the  territories  of  Persia,  reduced 
the  fortress  of  Sisanrane,  and  sent  the  governor,  with  eight 
hondred  chosen  horsemen,  to  serve  the  emperor  in  his  Italian 
wars.  He  detached  Arethas  and  hiB  Arabs,  supported  by  twelve 
hundred  Romans,  to  pass  the  Tigris,  and  to  ravage  the  harvests 
of  Assyria,  a  fruitful  province,  long  exempt  from  the  calamities 
of  war.  But  the  plans  of  Belisarins  were  disconcerted  by  the 
nntractable  spirit  of  Arethas,  who  neither  returned  to  the. 
camp  nor  sent  any  intelligence  of  his  motions.  The  Roman 
general  was  fixed  in  anxious  expectation  to  the  same  spot ;  the 
time  of  action  elapsed ;  the  ardent  sun  of  Mesopotamia  inflamed 
with  fevers  the  blood  of  his  European  soldiers ;  and  the  station¬ 
ary  troops  and  officers  of  Syria  affected  to  tremble  for  the  safety 
of  their  defenceless  cities.  Yet  this  diversion  had  already 
succeeded  in  forcing  Chosroes  to  return  with  loss  and  precipi¬ 
tation;  and,  if  the  skill  of  Belisarins  had  been  seconded  by 
discipline  and  valour,  his  success  might  have  satisfied  the  san¬ 
guine  wishes  of  the  public,  who  required  at  his  hands  the 
conquest  of  Ctesiphon  and  the  deliverance  of  the  captives  of 
Antioch.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  was  recalled  to  *.d.  ms 
Constantinople  by  an  ungratefnl  court,  but  the  dangers  of  the 
ensuing  spring  restored  his  confidence  and  command ;  and  the 
hero,  almost  alone,  was  despatched,  with  the  speed  of  post- 
horses,  to  repel,  by  his  name  and  presence,  the  invasion  of 
Syria.  He  found  the  Roman  generals,  among  whom  was  a 
nephew  of  Justinian,  imprisoned  by  their  fears  in  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Hierapolis.  But  instead  of  listening  to  their  timid 
counsels,  Belisarins  commanded  them  to  follow  him  to  Europus, 
where  he  had  resolved  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  execute 
whatever  Qod  should  inspire  him  to  achieve  against  the  enemy. 

His  firm  attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  restrained 
ChosroeB  from  advancing  towards  Palestine;  and  he  received 
with  art  and  dignity  the  ambassadors,  or  rather  spies,  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  The  plain  between  Hierapolis  and  the  river 
was  covered  with  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  six  thousand  hunters, 
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tall  and  robust,  who  pursued  their  game  without  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  an  enemy.  On  the  opposite  bank  the  ambassadors 
descried  a  thousand  Armenian  horse,  who  appeared  to  guard 
the  passage  of  the  Euphrates.  The  tent  of  Belisarius  was  of 
the:  coarsest  linen,  the  simple  equipage  of  a  warrior  who  dis¬ 
dained  the  luxury  of  the  East.  Around  his  tent,  the  nations 
who  marohed  under  his  standard  were  arranged  with  skilful 
confusion.  The  Thracians  and  Illyrians  ware  posted  in  the 
front,  the  Heruli  and  Goths  in  the  centre;  the  prospect  was 
closed  by  the  Moors  and  Vandals,  and  their  loose  array  Beamed 
to  multiply  their  numbers.  .  Their  dress  was  light  and  active ; 
one  soldier  carried  a  whip,  another  a  sword,  a  third  a  bow,  a 
fourth  perhaps  a  battle-axe;  and  the  whole  picture  exhibited 
the  intrepidity  of  the  troops  and  the  vigilance  of  the  general. 
Chosroes  was  deluded  by  the  address,  and  awed  by  the  genius, 
of  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian.  Conscious  of  the  merit,  and 
ignorant  of  the  force,  of  his  antagonist,  he  dreaded  a  decisive 
battle  in  a  distant  country,  from  whence  not  a  Persian  might 
return  to  relate  the  melancholy  tale.  The  great  king  hastened 
to  repass  the  Euphrates ;  and  Belisarius  pressed  his  retreat,  by 
affecting  to  oppose  a  measure  so  salutary  to  the  empire  and 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  prevented  by  an  army  of  an 
hundred  thousand  men.  Envy  might  suggest  to  ignorance  and 
pride  that  the  public  enemy  had  been  suffered  to  escape ;  but 
the  African  and  Gothic  triumphs  are  less  glorious  than  this  safe 
and  bloodless  victory,  in  which  neither  fortune  nor  the  valour 
of  the  soldiers  can  subtract  any  part  of  the  general’s  renown. 
ms.  *e.  The  second  removal  of  Belisarius  from  the  Persian  to  the  Italian 
war  revealed  the  extent  of  his  personal  merit,  which  had 
corrected  or  supplied  the  want  of  discipline  and  courage. 
Fifteen  generals,  without  conoert  or  skill,  led  through  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Romans, 
inattentive  to  their  signals,  their  ranks,  and  their  ensigns. 
Foot  thousand  Persians,  entrenched  in  the  camp  of  Dubis, 
vanquished,  almost  without  a  combat,  this  disorderly  multitude; 
their  useless  arms  were  scattered  along  the  road,  and  their 
horses  sunk  under  the  fatigue  of  their  rapid  flight.  But  the 
Arabs  of  the  Roman  party  prevailed  over  their  brethren;  the 
Armenians  returned  to  their  allegiance ;  the  cities  of  Dara  and 
Edessa  resisted  a  sudden  assault  and  a  regular  siege ;  and  the 
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calamities  of  war  were  suspended  by  those  of  pestilence.  A 
tacit  or  formal  agreement  between  the  two  sovereigns  protected 
the  tranquillity  of  the  eastern  frontier ;  and  the  arms  of  Ghosroes 
were  confined  to  the  Colchian  or  Lazio  war,  which  has  been  too 
minutely  described  by  the  historians  of  the  times.74 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Euxine  sea,78  from  Constanti- dmohp- 
nople  to  the  month  of  the  Phasis,  may  be  computed  as  a  voyage  Oofoho*. 
of  nine  days  and  a  measure  of  seven  hundred  miles.  FromtSSniu 
the  Iberian  Caucasus,  the  most  lofty  and  craggy  mountains  of 
Asia,  that  river  descends  with  such  oblique  vehemence  that  in 
a  short  space  it  » traversed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  bridges. 

Nor  does  the  stream  become  placid  and  navigable  till  it  reaches 
the  town  of  Sarapana,  five  days’  journey  from  the  Cyrus,  which 
flows  from  the  same  hills,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the 
Caspian  lake.  The  proximity  of  these  rivers  has  suggested  the 
practice,  or  at  least  the  idea,  of  wafting  the  precious  merchan¬ 
dise  of  India  down  the  Oxus,  over  the  Caspian,  up  the  Cyrus, 
and  with  the  current  of  the  Phasis  into  the  Euxine  and  Medi¬ 
terranean  seas.  As  it  successively  collects  the  streams  of  the 
plain  of  Colohos,  the  Phasis  moves  with  diminished  speed, 
though  accumulated  weight.  At  the  mouth  it  is  sixty  fathom 
deep  and  half  a  league  broad,  but  a  small  woody  island  is  inter¬ 
posed  in  the  midst  of  the  channel :  the  water,  so  soon  as  it  has 
deposited  an  earthy  or  metallic  sediment,  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  waves  and  is  no  longer  susceptible  of  corruption.  In 
a  course  of  one  hundred  miles,  forty  of  which  are  navigahle 
for  large  vessels,  the  Phasis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of 


74  The  Lazio  war,  the  contest  of  Rome  and  Persia  on  the  Phasis,  is  tediously 
span  through  many  a  page  of  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  li.  o.  16, 17,  28,  29,  80.  Gothic. 
L  It.  o.  7-16),  and  Agathias  (1.  ii.  iii.  and  iv.  p.  66-182,  141).  [For  a  full  aoooomt  in 
English  see  Bury’s  Later  Roman  Empire,  i.  p.  427-480,  and  441  so?.] 

74  The  PtripluM,  or  mraumnarigation  of  the  Euxine  sea,  was  described  in  Latin 
by  Sallust,  and  in  Greek  by  Arrian :  1.  The  former  work,  which  no  longer  exists, 
has  been  restored  by  the  nnaular  diligence  of  M.  de  Brasses,  first  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Dijon  (Hist,  de  la  Rdpnbliqne  Rom&ine,  tom.  ii.  1.  iii.  p.  199-298), 
who  rent  ores  to  assume  the  character  of  the  Roman  historian.  His  description  of 
the  Enxine  is  ingeniously  formed  of  all  the  fragments  of  the  original,  and  of 
all  the  Greeks  and  Latins  whom  Ballast  might  copy  or  by  whom  he  might  be  copied  ; 
and  the  merit  of  the  execution  atones  for  the  whimsical  design.  2.  The  Peri  plus  of 
Arrian  is  addressed  to  the  emperor  Hadrian  (in  Geograph.  Minor.  Hudson,  tom. 
i.),  and  contains  whatever  the  governor  of  Pontus  had  seen  [a.d.  131-2],  from 
Trebisond  to  Dioscurias  ;  whatever  be  had  heard,  from  Dioeourias  to  the  Danube  ; 
and  whatever  he  knew,  from  the  Danube  to  Trebtaond.  [It  is  included  in  Muller's 
Geog.  Gnso.  Min.  i.  p.  267  aqq.  For  Arrian  see  Pelham's  article  in  English 
Historical  Review,  Oct.  1896.] 
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Colchos,7®  or  Mingrelia,77  which,  on  three  sides,  is  fortified  by 
the  Iberian  and  Armenian  mountains,  and  whose  maritime 
coast  extends  about  two  hundred  miles,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trebizond  to  Dioscuriae  and  the  confines  of  Circassia.  Both 
the  soil  and  climate  are  relaxed  by  excessive  moisture :  twenty- 
eight  rivers,  besides  the  Phasis  and  his  dependent  streams, 
convey  their  waters  to  the  sea;  and  the  hollowness  of  the 
ground  appears  to  indicate  the  subterraneous  channels  between 
tiie  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  In  the  fields  where  wheat  or 
barley  is  sown,  the  earth  is  too  soft  to  sustain  the  action  of  the 
plough;  but  the  gom,  a  small  grain  not  unlike  the  millet  or 
coriander  seed,  supplies  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people ;  and 
the  use  of  bread  is  confined  to’the  prince  and  his  nobles.  Yet 
the  vintage  is  more  plentiful  than  the  harvest ;  and  the  bulk  of 
the  8 terns,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  wine,  display  the  un¬ 
assisted  powers  of  nature.  The  same  powers  continually  tend 
to  overshadow  the  face  of  the  country  with  thick  forests ;  the 
timber  of  the  hills  and  the  flax  of  the  plains  contribute  to  the 
abundance  of  naval  stores;  the  wild  and  tame  animals,  the 
horse,  the  ox,  and  the  hog,  are  remarkably  prolific,  and  the 
name  of  the  pheasant  is  expressive  of  his  native  habitation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  gold  mines  to  the  south  of 
Trebizond,  which  are  still  worked  with  sufficient  profit,  were  a 
subject  of  national  dispute  between  Justinian  and  Chosroes; 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  a  vein  of  precious 
metal  may  be  equally  diffused  through  the  circle  of  the  hills, 
although  these  secret  treasures  are  neglected  by  the  laziness, 
or  concealed  by  the  prudence,  of  the  Mingrelians.  The  waters, 
impregnated  with  particles  of  gold,  are  carefully  strained 
through  sheep-skins  or  fleeces ;  but  this  expedient,  the  ground- 

70  Besides  the  many  occasional  hints  from  the  poets,  historians,  Ae.  of  anti¬ 
quity,  we  may  oonsult  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Colchos,  by  Btxabo  (L  xl. 
p.  760-765  [2,  §  14-19]),  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  vi.  5, 19,  Ac.). 

77  I  shall  quote,  and  have  used,  three  modern  descriptions  of  Mingrelia  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  1.  Of  the  Pfcre  Archangel!  Lambert!  (Relations  de  Thdvanot, 
part  i.  p.  81-52,  with  a  map),  who  has  All  the  knowledge  and  prejudices  of  a 
missionary.  2.  Of  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  i.  p.  54,  68-168) :  his  obser¬ 
vations  are  judicious ;  and  his  own  adventures  in  the  oountry  are  still  more 
instructive  than  his  observations.  8.  Of  PeysBonnel  (Observations  but  lee  Peoples 
Barba  res,  p.  49,  50,  51,  58,  62,  64,  65,  71,  Ac.  and  a  more  reoent  treatise,  Bur  fte 
Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  tom.  ii.  p.  1-58) :  he  had  long  resided  at  Caffs,  as 
consul  of  France ;  and  his  erudition  is  less  valuable  than  his  experience.  [The  best 
description  of  the  Lazio  oountry  in  connexion  with  these  wars  is  that  of  Brosstl, 
Histone  de  la  Gdorgie,  t.  i.  Additions,  iv.  p.  81  sgg.] 
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work  perhaps  of  a  marvellous  fable,  affords  a  faint  image  of  the 
wealth  extracted  from  a  virgin  earth  by  the  power  and  industry 
of  ancient  kings.  Their  silver  palaces  and  golden  chambers 
surpass  our  belief ;  but  the  fame  of  their  riches  is  said  to  have 
excited  the  enterprising  avarice  of  the  Argonauts.78  Tradition 
has  affirmed,  with  some  colour  of  reason,  that  Egypt  planted  on 
the  Phasis  a  learned  and  polite  colony,78  which  manufactured 
linen,  built  navies,  and  invented  geographical  maps.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  moderns  has  peopled,  with  flourishing  cities 
and  nations,  the  isthmus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian ; 80 
and  a  lively  writer,  observing  the  resemblance  of  climate,  and, 
in  his  apprehension,  of  trade,  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce 
Colchos  the  Holland  of  antiquity.81 

But  the  riches  of  Colchos  shine  only  through  the  darkness  Humeri  of 
of  conjecture  or  tradition ;  and  its  genuine  history  presents  an  04  ™ 
uniform  scene  of  rudeness  and  poverty.  If  one  hundred  and 
thirty  languages  were  spoken  in  the  market  of  Dioscurias,8* 
they  were  the  imperfect  idioms  of  so  many  savage  tribes  or 
families,  sequestered  from  each  other  in  the  valleys  of  mount 
Caucasus ; 88  and  their  separation,  which  diminished  the  impor¬ 
tance,  must  have  multiplied  the  number,  of  their  rustic  capitals. 

In  the  present  state  of  Mingrelia,  a  village  is  an  assemblage 
of  huts  within  a  wooden  fence ;  the  fortresses  are  seated  in  the 
depth  of  forests ;  the  princely  town  of  Cyta,  or  Cotatis,  consists  [on  ttw 
of  two  hundred  houses,  and  a  stone  edifice  appertains  only  to  the  OB 
magnificence  of  kings.  Twelve  ships  from  Constantinople  and 
about  Bixty  barks,  laden  with  the  fruits  of  industry,  annually 
cast  anchor  on  the  coast ;  and  the  list  of  Colchian  exports  is 

78  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  15.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Colchos 
attracted  the  Argonauts  (Strab.  1.  i.  p.  77).  The  sagacious  Chardin  could  find  no 
gold  in  mines,  rivers,  or  elsewhere.  Yet  a  Mingrelian  lost  his  hand  and  foot  for 
shewing  some  specimens  at  Constantinople  of  native  gold. 

78  Herodot.  1.  ii.  o.  104,  105,  p.  150,  151.  Diodor.  Sioul.  1.  1.  p.  88,  edit 
Wesseling.  Dionys.  Perieget.  680,  and  Eustatb.  ad  loo.  Scholiast,  ad  Apollonium 
Argonaut.  1.  iv.  282-291. 

80  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois,  L  xxi.  o.  6,  L’lsthme  .  .  .  oouvert  de  villas 
et  nations  qui  ne  sont  plus. 

81  Bougainville,  M4moires  de  l'Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxvi.  p.  88,  on 
the  African  voyage  of  Hanno  and  the  commerce  of  antiquity. 

n  A  Greek  historian,  Timosthenes,  had  affirmed,  in  earn  coo  national  diasimilibus 
linguis  descenders ;  and  the  modest  Pliny  is  oontent  to  add,  et  a  postea  a  nostris 
eux  interpretibus  negotia  ibi  gesta  (vi.  5)  ;  but  the  word  nunc  deserta  covers  a 
multitude  of  past  fictions. 

88  [On  the  Caucasian  languages,  see  a  paper  by  B.  N.  Oust,  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  xvii.  (1885).] 
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much  increased,  since  the  natives  had  only  slaves  and  hides  to 
offer  in  exchange  for  the  corn  and  salt  which  they  purchased 
from  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  Not  a  vestige  can  be  found  of 
the  art,  the  knowledge,  or  the  navigation  of  the  ancient  Col- 
chian8 ;  few  Greeks  desired  or  dared  to  pursue  the  footsteps  of 
the  Argonauts ;  and  even  the  marks  of  an  Egyptian  colony  are 
lost  on  a  nearer  approach.  The  rite  of  circumcision  is  prac¬ 
tised  only  by  the  Mahometans  of  the  Euxine ;  and  the  curled 
hair  and  swarthy  complexion  of  Africa  no  longer  disfigure  the 
most  perfect  of  the  human  race.  It  is  in  the  adjacent  climates 
of  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and  Circassia,  that  nature  has  placed,  at 
least  to  our  eyes,  the  model  of  beauty  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs, 
the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  symmetry  of  the  features,  and  the 
expression  of  the  countenance.84  According  to  the  destination 
of  the  two  sexes,  the  men  seem  formed  for  action,  the  women 
for  love;  and  the  perpetual  supply  of  females  from  mount  Cau- 
casos  has  purified  the  blood,  and  improved  the  breed,  of  the 
southern  nations  of  Asia.  The  proper  district  of  Mingrelia,  a 
portion  only  of  the  ancient  Colohos,  has  long  sustained  an  ex¬ 
portation  of  twelve  thousand  slaves.  The  number  of  prisoners 
or  criminals  would  be  inadequate  to  the  annual  demand;  but 
the  common  people  are  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  their  lords ; 
the  exercise  of  fraud  or  rapine  is  unpunished  in  a  lawless  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  the  market  is  continually  replenished  by  the  abuse 
of  civil  and  paternal  authority.  Such  a  trade,86  which  reduces 
the  human  species  to  the  level  of  cattle,  may  tend  to  encourage 
marriage  and  population ;  since  the  multitude  of  children  en¬ 
riches  their  sordid  and  inhuman  parent.  But  this  source  of 
impure  wealth  must  inevitably  poison  the  national  manners, 
obliterate  the  sense  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  almost  extinguish 
the  instincts  of  nature :  the  Christiana  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia 
are  the  most  dissolute  of  mankind ;  and  their  children,  who,  in 
a  tender  age,  are  sold  into  foreign  slavery,  have  already  learnt 

84  fiuffon  (Hist.  Nut.  tom.  iii.  438-437)  oolleota  the  unanimous  suffrage  at 
naturalists  and  travellers.  If,  in  fee  time  of  Herodotus,  they  were  In  troth 
and  ov\6rptx*s  (and  he  had  observed  them  with  care),  this  precious  fact  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  tne  influence  of  climate  on  a  foreign  colony. 

*»  xhe  Mingrelian  ambassador  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  two  handled 
persons ;  bat  he  ate  (sold)  them  day  by  day,  till  his  retinae  was  diminished  to  a 
secretary  and  two  valets  (Tavernier,  tom.  i.  p.  863).  To  purchase  his  mistress,  a 
Mingrelian  gentleman  sola  twelve  priests  and  his  wife  to  tbs  Turks  (Chardin,  torn, 
i.  p.  66). 
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to  imitate  the  rapine  of  the  father  and  the  prostitution  of  the 
mother.  Yet  amidst  the  rudest  ignorance,  the  untaught  natives 
discover  a  singular  dexterity  both  of  mind  and  hand;  and, 
although  the  want  of  union  and  discipline  exposes  them  to  their 
more  powerful  neighbours,  a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  has  ani¬ 
mated  the  Colchians  of  every  age.  In  the  host  of  Xerxes,  they 
served  on  foot ;  and  their  arms  were  a  dagger  or  a  javelin,  a 
wooden  casque,  and  a  buckler  of  raw  hides.  But  in  their  own 
country  the  use  of  cavalry  has  more  generally  prevailed ;  the 
meanest  of  the  peasants  disdain  to  walk;  the  martial  nobles 
are  possessed,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred  horses ;  and  above  five 
thousand  are  numbered  in  the  train  of  the  prince  of  Mingrelia. 

The  Colchian  government  has  been  always  a  pure  and  hereditary 
kingdom ;  and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  only  restrained 
by  the  turbulence  of  his  subjects.  Whenever  they  were  obe¬ 
dient,  he  could  lead  a  numerous  army  into  the  field ;  but  some 
faith  is  requisite  to  believe  that  the  single  tribe  of  the  Suanians 
was  composed  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  or  that  the 
population  of  Mingrelia  now  amounts  to  four  millions  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.8" 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Colchians,  that  their  ancestors  had  H*voia- 
checked  the  victories  of  Sesostris ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  coioLo* 
is  less  incredible  than  his  successful  progress  as  far  as  the  foot 
of  mount  Caucasus.  They  sunk,  without  any  memorable  effort, 
under  the  arms  of  Cyrus ;  followed  in  distant  wars  the  standard 
of  the  great  king;  and  presented  him  every  fifth  year  with  one 
hundred  boys  and  as  many  virgins,  the  fairest  produce  of  the  under  u>* 
land.87  Yet  he  accepted  this  gift  like  the  gold  and  ebony  °f  i^rjeoo 
India,  the  frankincense  of  the  Arabs,  or  the  negroes  and  ivory  of 
.Ethiopia ;  the  Colchians  were  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a 
satrap,  and  they  continued  to  enjoy  the  name  as  well  as  sub¬ 
stance  of  national  independence.88  After  the  fall  of  the  Persian 

M  Strabo,  L  si.  p.  765  [2,  §  19}.  Lamberti,  Relation  de  la  MingrAlie.  Yet  we 
mart  avoid  the  oontnry  extreme  of  Chardin,  who  allow*  no  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants  to  supply  an  animal  exportation  of  12,000  slaves :  an  absurdity  un¬ 
worthy  of  that  judicious  traveller. 

Herodot.  1.  iii.  a.  97.  See,  in  1.  vii.  o.  79,  their  arms  and  service  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

u  Xenophon,  who  had  encountered  the  Colchians  in  his  retreat  (Anabasis,  L 
iv.  p.  320,  843,  348,  edit.  Hutohinson ;  and  Fosters’s  Dissertation,  p.  53-58,  in 
Spelman’s  English  version,  vol.  U.l,  styles  them  evrdra/Mi.  Before  the  conquest  of 
Mithri dates,  they  are  named  by  Appian  ftm  4p*fpuu'«  (de  Bell.  Mithridatioo,  c. 

vol.  iv. — 20 
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empire,  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  added  Colchus  to  the  wide 
circle  of  his  dominions  on  the  Endne;  and,  when  the  natives 
presumed  to  request  that  his  son  might  reign  over  them,  he 
bound  the  ambitious  youth  in  chains  of  gold,  and  delegated  a 
servant  in  his  place.  In  the  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  the  Romans 
advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  and  their  galleyB  ascended 
the  river  till  they  reached  the  camp  of  Pompey  and  his  legions.8* 
But  the  senate,  and  afterwards  the  emperors,  disdained  to  reduce 
that  distant  and  useless  conquest  into  the  form  of  a  province. 
The  family  of  a  Greek  rhetorician  was  permitted  to  reign  in 
Golchos  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms  from  the  time  of  Mark 
Antony  to  that  of  Nero;  and,  after  the  race  of  Polemo ®°  was 
extinct,  the  eastern  Pontus,  which  preserved  his  name,  extended 
no  farther  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond.  Beyond  these 
limits  the  fortifications  of  Hyssus,  of  Apsarus,  of  the  Phasis,  of 
Dioscurias  or  Sebastopolis,  and  of  Pityus  were  guarded  by  suffi¬ 
cient  detachments  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  six  princes  of  Colchos 
received  their  diadems  from  the  lieutenants  of  CsBsar.  One  of 
these  lieutenants,  the  eloquent  and  philosophic  Arrian,  surveyed, 
and  has  described,  the  Euxine  coast,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
The  garrison  which  he  reviewed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  hundred  chosen  legionaries;  the  brick  walls  and 
towers,  the  double  ditch,  and  the  military  engines  on  the  rampart, 
rendered  this  palace  inaccessible  to  the  Barbarians ;  but  the  new 
suburbs,  which  had  been  built  by  the  merchants  and  veterans, 
required,  in  the  opinion  of  Arrian,  some  external  defence.*1  As 
the  strength  of  the  empire  was  gradually  impaired,  the  Romans 
stationed  on  the  Phasis  were  either  withdrawn  or  expelled ;  and 
the  tribe  of  the  Lazi,**  whose  posterity  speak  a  foreign  dialect  and 

15,  tom.  i.  p.  661,  of  the  last  and  best  edition,  by  John  Schweigheoser,  LipsUs, 
1785,  8  vols.  large  octavo). 

99  The  oonqnest  of  Colchos  by  Mithridates  and  Pompey  is  marked  by  Appian 
(de  Bell.  Mithridat.)  and  Plutarch  (in  Vit.  Pomp.). 

90  We  may  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  family  of  Polemo,  in  Strabo  (1.  xi.  p. 
755  [2,  §  8] ;  1.  xii.  p.  867  [8,  §  29]),  Dion  Cassias  or  Xiphilin  (p.  588,  598,  601,  719, 
754,  915,  946,  edit.  Reimar  [49,  c.  25,  88,  44  ;  63,  o.  25  ;  54,  c.  24  ;  59,  c.  12  ;  60, 
o.  8]),  Suetonius  (in  Neron.  o.  18,  in  Vespasian,  o.  8),  Eu tropins  (vii.  141,  Josephus 
(Antiq.  Judaic.  1.  xx.  c.  7,  p.  970,  edit.  Haveroamp),  and  EusebiuB  (Chiron.,  with 
Soaliger,  AnimadverB.  p.  196). 

91  In  the  time  of  Procopius,  there  were  no  Roman  forts  on  the  Phasis.  Pityns 
and  Sebastopolis  were  evacuated  on  the  rumour  of  the  Persian  (Goth.  L  iv.  e.  4) ; 
but  the  latter  was  afterwards  restored  by  JuBtinian  (de  dSdif.  1.  iv.  o.  7). 

99  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  the  Lazi  were  a  particular  tribe 
on  the  northern  skirts  of  Colchos  (Cell&rius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  tom.  li.  p.  229).  In 
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inhabit  the  sea-coast  of  Trebizond,  imposed  their  name  and  domin¬ 
ion  on  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Colchos.  Their  independence  was 
soon  invaded  by  a  formidable  neighbour,  who  had  acquired,  by 
arms  and  treaties,  the  sovereignty  of  Iberia.  The  dependent 
king  of  Lazica  received  his  sceptre  at  the  hands  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  the  successors  of  Constantine  acquiesced  in  this 
injurious  claim,  which  was  proudly  urged  as  a  right  of  immemor- 
able  prescription.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  their 
influence  was  restored  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  conrenion 
the  Mingrelians  still  profess  with  becoming  zeal,  without  under- 
standing  the  doctrines,  or  observing  the  precepts,  of  their  religion. 

After  the  decease  of  his  father,  Zathus  was  exalted  to  the  regal 
dignity  by  the  favour  of  the  great  king;  but  the  pious  youth 
abhorred  the  ceremonies  of  the  Magi,  and  sought,  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople,  an  orthodox  baptism,  a  noble  wife,  and  the 
alliance  of  the  emperor  Justin.  The  king  of  Lazica  was  solemnly 
invested  with  the  diadem,  and  his  cloak  and  tunic  of  white  silk, 
with  a  gold  border,  displayed,  in  rich  embroidery,  the  figure  of 
his  new  patron ;  who  soothed  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  court, 
and  excused  the  revolt  of  Colchos,  by  the  venerable  names  of 
hospitality  and  religion.  The  common  interest  of  both  empires 
imposed  on  the  Colchians  the  duty  of  guarding  the  passes  of 
mount  Caucasus,  where  a  wall  of  sixty  miles  is  now  defended 
by  the  monthly  service  of  the  musqueteers  of  Mingrelia.M 

But  this  honourable  connexion  was  soon  corrupted  by  the  Bevoit  tad 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Romans.  Degraded  from  the  rank S? thi*oo? 
of  the  allies,  the  Lazi  were  incessantly  reminded,  by  words  and 
actions,  of  their  dependent  state.  At  the  distance  of  a  day’s 
journey  beyond  the  Apsarus,  they  beheld  the  rising  fortress  of 
Petra,*4  which  commanded  the  maritime  country  to  the  south 

the  age  of  Justinian,  they  spread,  or  at  least  reigned,  over  the  whole  oountry.  At 
present,  they  have  migrated  along  the  ooast  towards  Treblxond,  and  compose  a  rude 
sea-faring  people,  with  a  peculiar  language  (Chardin,  p.  149.  PeyBsonel,  p.  64). 

99  John  Malala,  Chron.  tom.  ii.  p.  134-187.  Theophanes,  p.  144.  Hist.  MisoelL, 

1.  zv.  p.  103.  The  fact  is  authentic,  but  the  date  seems  too  recent.  In  speaking 
of  their  Persian  alliance,  the  Lazi  contemporaries  of  Justinian  employ  the  most 
obsolete  words,  Jr  ypdjifi** *  w pSyovoi,  Ac.  Could  they  belong  to  a  con¬ 

nexion  which  had  not  been  dissolved  above  twenty  years  ? 

94  The  sole  vestige  of  Petra  subsists  in  the  writings  of  Procopius  and  Agathias. 

Most  of  the  towns  and  castles  of  Laxioa  may  be  found  by  comparing  their  names 
and  position  with  the  map  of  Mingrelia,  in  Lamberti.  [Brosset,  op.  cit.,  p.  103, 
plaoes  Petra  on  1.  bank  of  the  Choruk  (Boas),  which  flows  into  Black  Sea  south  of 
Batam.  He  shows  that  the  Greek  writers  had  vague  ideas  of  the  geography  and 
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of  the  Ph&sis.  Instead  of  being  protected  by  the  valour,  Col- 
chos  was  insulted  by  the  licentiousness,  of  foreign  mercenaries ; 
the  benefits  of  commerce  were  converted  into  base  and  vexa¬ 
tious  monopoly ;  and  Gubazes,  the  native  prince,  was  reduced  to 
a  pageant  of  royalty  by  the  superior  influence  of  the  officers 
of  Justinian.  Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  Christian 
virtue,  the  indignant  Lazi  reposed  some  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  an  unbeliever.  After  a  private  assurance  that  their  ambas¬ 
sador  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Romans,  they  publicly 
solicited  the  friendship  and  aid  of  Chosroes.  The  sagacious 
monarch  instantly  discerned  the  use  and  importance  of  Colchos, 
and  meditated  a  plan  of  conquest,  whioh  was  renewed  at  the 
end  of  a  thousand  years  by  Shah  Abbas,  the  wisest  and  most 
powerful  of  his  successors.86  His  ambition  was  fired  by  the 
hope  of  launching  a  Persian  navy  from  the  Phasis,  of  command¬ 
ing  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Euxine  sea,  of  desolating 
the  coast  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  of  distressing,  perhaps  of 
attacking,  Constantinople,  and  of  persuading  the  Barbarians  of 
Europe  to  second  his  arms  and  counsels  against  the  common 
enemy  of  mankind.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  Scythian  war, 
he  silently  led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Iberia;  the  Col- 
chian  guides  were  prepared  to  conduct  them  through  the  woods 
and  along  the  precipices  of  mount  Caucasus ;  and  a  narrow  path 
was  laboriously  formed  into  a  safe  and  spacious  highway,  for 
the  march  of  cavalry,  and  even  of  elephants.  Gubazes  laid  his 
person  and  diadem  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  Persia ;  his  Col- 
chians  imitated  the  submission  of  their  prince;  and,  after  the 
walls  of  Petra  had  been  shaken,  the  Roman  garrison  prevented, 
by  a  capitulation,  the  impending  fury  of  the  last  assault.  But 
the  Lazi  soon  discovered  that  their  impatience  had  urged  them 
to  choose  an  evil  more  intolerable  than  the  calamities  which 
they  strove  to  escape.  The  monopoly  of  salt  and  corn  was 
effectually  removed  by  the  loss  of  those  valuable  commodities. 
The  authority  of  a  Roman  legislator  was  succeeded  by  the  pride 

confused  two  rivers,  the  Choruk  and  Rion,  under  the  name  Phasis.  Dubois  de 
Montp4reux  (Voyage  autour  de  Cauoase,  vol.  8,  86)  identified  Petra  with  an 
acropolis  at  Ujenar,  some  sixteen  miles  S.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis.] 

95  See  the  amusing  letters  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  the  Roman  traveller  (Viaggi, 
tom.  ii.  207,  209,  218,  215,  266,  286,  300 ;  tom.  iii.  p.  54,  127).  In  the  years  1618, 
1619,  and  1620,  he  conversed  with  Shah  Abbas,  and  strongly  encouraged  a  design 
which  might  have  united  Persia  and  Europe  against  their  oommon  enemy  the 
Turk. 
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of  an  Oriental  despot,  who  beheld,  with  equal  disdain,  the 
slaves  whom  he  had  exalted  and  the  kings  whom  he  had 
humbled  before  the  footstool  of  his  throne.  The  adoration  of 
fire  was  introduced  into  Colchos  by  the  zeal  of  the  Magi ;  their 
intolerant  spirit  provoked  the  fervour  of  a  Christian  people; 
and  the  prejudice  of  nature  or  education  was  wounded  by  the 
impious  practice  of  exposing  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents, 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower,  to  the  crows  and  vultnres  of 
the  air.M  Conscious  of  the  increasing  hatred,  which  retarded 
the  execution  of  his  great  designs,  the  just  Nushirvan  had 
secretly  given  orders  to  assassinate  the  king  of  the  Lazi,  to 
transplant  the  people  into  some  distant  land,  and  to  fix  a  faithful 
and  warlike  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  watchful 
jealousy  of  the  Colchians  foresaw  and  averted  the  approaching 
ruin.  Their  repentance  was  accepted  at  Constantinople  by 
the  prudence,  rather  than  the  clemency,  of  Justinian;  and 
he  commanded  Dagisteus,  with  seven  thousand  Romans,  and 
one  thousand  of  the  Zani,  to  expel  the  Persians  from  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine. 

The  siege  of  Petra,  which  the  Roman  general,  with  the  aid  sug,  of 
of  the  Lazi,  immediately  undertook,  is  one  of  the  most  remark-  a.d.  ms-mi 
able  actions  of  the  age.  The  city  was  seated  on  a  craggy  rock, 
which  hung  over  the  sea,  and  communicated  by  a  steep  and 
narrow  path  with  the  land.  Since  the  approach  was  difficult, 
the  attack  might  be  deemed  impossible ;  the  Persian  conqueror 
had  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Justinian ;  and  the  places 
least  inaccessible  were  covered  by  additional  bulwarks.  In  this 
important  fortress,  the  vigilance  of  Chosroes  had  deposited  a 
magazine  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms,  sufficient  for  five 
times  the  number,  not  only  of  the  garrison,  but  of  the  besiegers 
themselves.  The  stock  of  flour  and  salt  provisions  was  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  consumption  of  five  years ;  the  want  of  wine  was 
supplied  by  vinegar,  and  [of]  grain  from  whence  a  strong  liquor 
was  extracted ;  and  a  triple  aqueduct  eluded  the  diligence,  and 
even  the  suspicions,  of  the  enemy.  But  the  firmest  defence  of 

H  See  Herodotus  (1.  i.  o.  140,  p.  69),  who  speaks  with  diffidence,  Laroher  (tom. 
i.  p.  899-401.  Notes  sur  Herodote),  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  11),  and  Agathias 
(L  U.  p.  61,  62).  This  practice,  agreeable  to  the  Zenda vesta  (Hyde,  de  Belig.  Pen. 
c.  84,  p.  414-421),  demonstrates  that  the  burial  of  the  Persian  kings  (Xenophon. 

CyTOped.  1.  viii.  p.  658  [C.  7]),  ri  yap  rovrov  pxutapivrtpov  rov  rjj  yj  |*ai,  is  a 
Greek  fiction,  and  that  their  tombs  oould  be  no  more  than  cenotaphs. 
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Petra  was  placed  in  the  valour  of  fifteen  hundred  Persians,  who 
resisted  the  assaults  of  the  Romans,  whilst,  in  a  softer  vein  of 
earth,  a  mine  was  secretly  perforated.  The  wall,  supported  by 
slender  and  temporary  props,  hung  tottering  in  the  air ;  but 
Dagisteus  delayed  the  attack  till  he  had  secured  a  specific  re¬ 
compense  ;  and  the  town  was  relieved  before  the  return  of  his 
messenger  from  Constantinople.  The  Persian  garrison  was 
reduced  to  four  hundred  men,  of  whom  no  more  than  fifty 
were  exempt  from  sickness  or  wounds ;  yet  such  had  been  their 
inflexible  perseverance,  that  they  concealed  their  losses  from 
the  enemy,  by  enduring,  without  a  murmur,  the  sight  and 
putrefying  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their  eleven  hundred 
companions.  After  their  deliverance,  the  breaches  were  hastily 
stopped  with  sand-bags ;  the  mine  was  replenished  with  earth ; 
a  new  wall  was  erected  on  a  frame  of  substantial  timber ;  and 
a  fresh  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  was  stationed  at  Petra 
to  sustain  the  labours  of  a  second  siege.  The  operations,  both 
of  the  attack  and  defence,  were  conducted  with  skilful  obsti¬ 
nacy  ;  and  each  party  derived  useful  lessons  from  the  experience 
of  their  past  faults.  A  battering  ram  was  invented,  of  light 
construction  and  powerful  effect ;  it  was  transported  and 
worked  by  the  hands  of  forty  soldiers  ;  and,  as  the  stones  were 
loosened  by  its  repeated  strokes,  they  were  torn  with  long  iron 
hooks  from  the  wall.  From  those  walls  a  shower  of  darts  was 
incessantly  poured  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  but  they  were 
most  dangerously  annoyed  by  a  fiery  composition  of  Bulphur 
and  bitumen,  which  in  Colchos  might  with  some  propriety  be 
named  the  oil  of  Medea.  Of  six  thousand  Romans  who 
mounted  the  scaling-ladders,  their  general,  BessaB,  was  the 
first,  a  gallant  veteran  of  seventy  years  of  age ;  the  courage  of 
their  leader,  his  fall,  and  extreme  danger,  animated  the  irresist¬ 
ible  effort  of  his  troops ;  and  their  prevailing  numbers  oppressed 
the  strength,  without  subduing  the  spirit,  of  the  Persian  garri¬ 
son.  The  fate  of  these  valiant  men  deserves  to  be  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  noticed.  Seven  hundred  had  perished  in  the  siege,  two 
thousand  three  hundred  survived  to  defend  the  breach.  One 
thousand  and  seventy  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  in  the 
last  assault:  and,  if  seven  hundred  and  thirty  were  made 
prisoners,  only  eighteen  among  them  were  found  without  the 
marks  of  honourable  wounds.  The  remaining  five  hundred 
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escaped  into  the  citadel,  which  they  maintained  without  any 
hopes  of  relief,  rejecting  the  fairest  terms  of  capitulation  and 
service,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  flames.  They  died  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  commands  of  their  prince ;  and  such  examples  of 
loyalty  and  valour  might  excite  their  countrymen  to  deeds  of 
equal  despair  and  more  prosperous  event.  The  instant  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  Petra  confessed  the  astonishment  and 
apprehension  of  the  conqueror. 

A  Spartan  would  have  praised  and  pitied  the  virtue  of  these  Th«  ooi- 
heroic  slaves;  but  the  tedious  warfare  and  alternate  success  ofn^domr. 
the  Boman  and  Persian  arms  cannot  detain  the  attention  0f  A'D'Me*M 
posterity  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus.  The  advantages 
obtained  by  the  troops  of  Justinian  were  more  frequent  and 
splendid;  but  the  forces  of  the  great  king  were  continually 
supplied,  till  they  amounted  to  eight  elephants  and  seventy 
thousand  men,  including  twelve  thousand  8cythian  allies,  and 
above  three  thousand  Dilemites,  who  descended  by  their  free 
choice  from  the  hills  of  Hyrcania,  and  were  equally  formidable 
in  close  or  in  distant  combat.  The  siege  of  Archasopolis,  a 
name  imposed  or  corrupted  by  the  Greeks,  was  raised  with 
some  loss  and  precipitation;  but  the  Persians  occupied  the 
passes  of  Iberia;  Colchos  was  enslaved  by  their  forts  and 
garrisons ;  they  devoured  the  scanty  sustenance  of  the  people ; 
and  the  prince  of  the  Lazi  fled  into  the  mountains.  In  the 
Boman  camp,  faith  and  discipline  were  unknown;  and  the 
independent  leaders,  who  were  invested  with  equal  power,  dis¬ 
puted  with  each  other  the  pre-eminence  of  vice  and  corruption. 

The  Persians  followed,  without  a  murmur,  the  commands  of  a 
single  chief,  who  implicitly  obeyed  the  instructions  of  their 
supreme  lord.  Their  general  was  distinguished  among  the 
heroes  of  the  East  by  his  wisdom  in  council  and  his  valour  in 
the  field.  The  advanced  age  of  Mermeroes,  and  the  lameness 
of  both  his  feet,  could  not  diminish  the  activity  of  his  mind  or 
even  of  his  body ;  and,  whilst  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  in  the 
front  of  battle,  he  inspired  terror  to  the  enemy,  and  a  just  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  troops,  who  under  hiB  banners  were  always  successful. 

After  his  death,  the  command  devolved  to  Nacoragan,  a  proud 
satrap,  who,  in  a  conference  with  the  Imperial  chiefs,  had  pre¬ 
sumed  to  declare  that  he  disposed  of  victory  as  absolutely  as 
of  the  ring  on  his  finger.  8uch  presumption  was  the  natural 
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cause  and  forerunner  of  a  shameful  defeat.  The  Romans  had 
been  gradually  repulsed  to  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore  ;  and  their 
coid  Potn  last  camp,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  colony  of  Fhasis,  was 
defended  on  all  sides  by  strong  intrenchments,  the  river,  the 
Euxine,  and  a  fleet  of  galleys.  Despair  united  their  counsels 
and  invigorated  their  arms ;  they  withstood  the  assault  of  the 
Persians ;  and  the  flight  of  Nacoragan  preceded  or  followed  the 
daughter  of  ten  thousand  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  He  escaped 
from  the  Romans  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  unforgiving 
master,  who  severely  chastised  the  error  of  his  own  choice ;  the 
unfortunate  general  was  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin,  stuffed  iito 
the  human  form,  was  exposed  on  a  mountain :  a  dreadful  warn¬ 
ing  to  those  who  might  hereafter  be  entrusted  with  the  fame  and 
fortune  of  Persia.97  Yet  the  prudence  of  Chosroes  insensibly 
relinquished  the  prosecution  of  the  Colchian  war,  in  the  just 
persuasion  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  or,  at  least,  to  hold  a 
distant  country  against  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  fidelity  of  Gubazes  sustained  the  most  rigorous  trials.  He 
patiently  endured  the  hardships  of  a  savage  life,  and  rejected, 
with  disdain,  the  specious  temptations  of  the  Persian  court. 
The  king  of  the  Lazi  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  senator ;  during  his 
youth,  he  had  served  ten  years  a  silentiary  of  the  Byzantine 
palace,*8  and  the  arrears  of  an  unpaid  salary  were  a  motive  of 
attachment  as  well  as  of  complaint.  But  the  long  continuance 
of  his  sufferings  extorted  from  him  a  naked  representation  of 
the  truth;  and  truth  was  an  unpardonable  libel  on  the  lieu¬ 
tenants  of  Justinian,  who,  amidst  the  delays  of  a  ruinous  war, 
had  spared  his  enemies  and  trampled  on  his  allies.  Their 
malicious  information  persuaded  the  emperor  that  his  faithless 
vassal  already  meditated  a  second  defection;  an  order  was 
issued  to  send  him  prisoner  to  Constantinople ;  a  treacherous 
clause  was  inserted,  that  he  might  be  lawfully  killed  in  case  of 
resistance ;  and  Gubazes,  without  arms  or  suspicion  of  danger, 

97  The  punishment  of  flaying  alive  could  not  be  introduced  into  Persia  by  Sapor 
(Brisson,  de  Regn.  Pere.  1.  ii.  p.  578),  nor  could  it  be  copied  from  the  foolish  tale  of 
Marsyas  the  Phrygian  piper,  most  foolishly  quoted  as  a  precedent  by  Agathiaa  (L  iv. 
p.  132, 133). 

98  In  the  palace  of  Constantinople  there  were  thirty  silentiaries,  who  are  styled 
hastati  ante  fores  oubiouli,  rrjs  tnyys  twirrdrai,  an  honourable  title,  which  coofeored 
the  rank,  without  imposing  the  duties,  of  a  senator  (Cod.  Theodos.  L  vi.  tit.  23. 
Gothofred.  Comment,  tom.  ii.  p.  129). 
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was  stabbed  in  the  security  of  a  friendly  interview.  In  the 
first  moments  of  rage  and  despair  the  Colchians  would  have 
sacrificed  their  country  and  religion  to  the  gratification  of  re¬ 
venge.  But  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the  wiser  few  ob¬ 
tained  a  salutary  pause ;  the  victory  of  the  Phasis  restored  the 
terror  of  the  Roman  arms ;  and  the  emperor  was  solicitous  to 
absolve  his  own  name  from  the  imputation  of  so  foul  a  murder. 

A  judge  of  senatorial  rank  was  commissioned  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  and  death  of  the  king  of  the  Lazi.  He  ascended 
a  stately  tribunal,  encompassed  by  the  ministers  of  justice  and 
punishment ;  in  the  presence  of  both  nations,  this  extraordinary 
cause  was  pleaded  according  to  the  forms  of  civil  jurisprudence ; 
and  some  satisfaction  was  granted  to  an  injured  people,  by  the 
sentence  and  execution  of  the  meaner  criminals.89 

In  peace,  the  king  of  Persia  continually  sought  the  pretences  gwoti*, 
of  a  rupture ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  taken  up  arms  than  he  ex- 
pressed  his  desire  of  a  safe  and  honourable  treaty.  During  the  Ji»unun 
fiercest  hostilities,  the  two  monarchs  entertained  a  deceitful  tom. 

5K>561 

negotiation;  and  such  was  the  superiority  of  Chosroes  that, 
whilst  he  treated  the  Roman  ministers  with  insolence  and  con¬ 
tempt,  he  obtained  the  most  unprecedented  honours  for  his  own 
ambassadors  at  the  Imperial  court.  The  successor  of  Gyrus 
assumed  the  majesty  of  the  Eastern  sun,  and  graciously  per¬ 
mitted  his  younger  brother  JuBtinian  to  reign  over  the  West, 
with  the  pale  and  reflected  splendour  of  the  moon.  This 
gigantic  style  was  supported  by  the  pomp  and  eloquence  of 
Isdigune,  one  of  the  royal  chamberlains.  His  wife  and 
daughters,  with  a  train  of  eunuchs  and  camels,  attended  the 
march  of  the  ambassador;  two  satraps  with  golden  diadems 
were  numbered  among  his  followers;  he  was  guarded  by  five 
hundred  horse,  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persians;  and  the 
Roman  governor  of  Dara  wisely  refused  to  admit  more  than 
twenty  of  this  martial  and  hostile  caravan.  When  Isdigune 
had  saluted  the  emperor  and  delivered  his  presents,  he  passed 
ten  months  at  Constantinople  without  discussing  any  serious 
affairs.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  his  palace  and  receiving 

*  On  those  judicial  [rather,  deliberative  (as  Milman  observes)]  orations  Agathias 
fl.  iii.  p.  81-89 ;  1.  iv.  p.  106-119)  lavishes  eighteen  or  twenty  pages  of  false  ana  florid 
rhetorie.  His  ignorance  or  carelessness  overlooks  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
king  of  Laxioa— his  former  revolt. 
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food  and  water  from  the  hands  of  his  keepers,  the  Persian 
ambassador,  without  spies  or  guards,  was  allowed  to  visit  the 
capital ;  and  the  freedom  of  conversation  and  trade  enjoyed  by 
his  domestics  offended  the  prejudices  of  an  age  which  rigor¬ 
ously  practised  the  law  of  nations  without  confidence  or 
courtesy.100  By  an  unexampled  indulgence,  his  interpreter,  a 
servant  below  the  notice  of  a  Homan  magistrate,  was  seated, 
at  the  table  of  Justinian,  by  the  side  of  his  master ;  and  one 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  might  be  assigned  for  the  expense  of 
his  journey  and  entertainment.  Yet  the  repeated  labours  of 
Isdigune  could  procure  only  a  partial  and  imperfect  truce, 
which  was  always  purchased  with  the  treasures,  and  renewed 
at  the  solicitation,  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Many  years  of 
fruitless  desolation  elapsed  before  Justinian  and  Choeroee  were 
compelled  by  mutual  lassitude  to  consult  the  repose  of  their 
declining  age.  At  a  conference  held  on  the  frontier,  each 
party,  without  expecting  to  gain  credit,  displayed  the  power, 
the  justice,  and  the  pacific  intentions,  of  their  respective 
sovereigns ;  but  necessity  and  interest  dictated  the  treaty  of 
peace,  which  was  concluded  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  diligently 
composed  in  the  Greek  and  Persian  language,  and  attested  by 
the  seals  of  twelve  interpreters.  The  liberty  of  commerce  and 
religion  was  fixed  and  defined ;  the  allies  of  the  emperor  and 
the  great  king  were  included  in  the  same  benefits  and  obliga¬ 
tions  ,*  and  the  most  scrupulous  precautions  were  provided  to 
prevent  or  determine  the  accidental  disputes  that  might  arise 
on  the  confines  of  two  hostile  nations.  After  twenty  years  of 
destructive  though  feeble  war,  the  limits  still  remained  with¬ 
out  alteration;  and  Chosroes  was  persuaded  to  renounce  his 
dangerous  claim  to  the  possession  or  sovereignty  of  Colchos  and 
its  dependent  states.  Rich  in  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the 
East,  he  extorted  from  the  Homans  an  annual  payment  of 
thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold;  and  the  smallness  of  the  sum 
revealed  the  disgrace  of  a  tribute  in  its  naked  deformity.  In  a 
previous  debate,  the  chariot  of  Sesostris  and  the  wheel  of 
fortune  were  applied  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  Justinian,  who 

100  Procopius  represents  the  practice  of  the  Gothio  court  of  Ravenna  (Goth.  L  i. 
o.  7) ;  and  foreign  ambassadors  have  been  treated  with  the  same  jealous y  and 
rigour  in  Turkey  (Busbequius,  Epist.  iii.  p.  149,  242,  <to.).  Russia  (Voyage 
d’Olearius),  and  China  (Narrative  of  M.  de  Lange,  in  Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 
189-811). 
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observed  that  the  reduction  of  Antioch  and  some  Syrian  cities 
had  elevated  beyond  measure  the  vain  and  ambitions  spirit  of 
the  Barbarian.  “You  are  mistaken,”  replied  the  modest 
Persian :  “  the  king  of  kings,  the  lord  of  mankind,  looks  down 
with  contempt  on  such  petty  acquisitions;  and  of  the  ten 
nations,  vanquished  by  his  invincible  arms,  he  esteems  the 
Romans  as  the  least  formidable.” 101  According  to  the  Orientals 
the  empire  of  Nushirvan  extended  from  Ferganah  inTransoxiana 
to  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix.  He  subdued  the  rebels  of  Hyrcania, 
reduced  the  provinces  of  Cabul  and  Zablestan  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  broke  the  power  of  the  Euthalites,  terminated  by  an 
honourable  treaty  the  Turkish  war,  and  admitted  the  daughter 
of  the  great  khan  into  the  number  of  his  lawful  wives.  Victori¬ 
ous  and  respected  among  the  princes  of  Asia,  he  gave  audience, 
in  his  palace  of  Madain,  or  Gtesiphon,  to  the  ambassadors  of 
the  world.  Their  gifts  or  tributes,  arms,  rich  garments,  gems, 
slaves,  or  aromatics,  were  humbly  presented  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne ;  and  he  condescended  to  accept  from  the  king  of  India 
ten  quintals  of  the  wood  of  aloes,  a  maid  seven  cubits  in  height, 
and  a  carpet  softer  than  silk,  the  skin,  as  it  was  reported,  of  an 
extraordinary  serpent.101 

Justinian  had  been  reproached  for  his  alliance  with  thec<>Bqa«t 
.Ethiopians,  as  if  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  people  of  savage  Abywin- 
negroes  into  the  system  of  civilized  sooiety.  But  the  friends  sn¬ 
ot  the  Roman  empire,  the  Axumites,  or  Abyssinians,  may  be 
always  distinguished  from  the  original  natives  of  Africa.101  The 
hand  of  nature  has  flattened  the  noses  of  the  negroes,  covered 
their  heads  with  shaggy  wool,  and  tinged  their  skin  with  in¬ 
herent  and  indelible  blackness.  But  the  olive  complexion  of 
the  Abyssinians,  their  hair,  shape,  and  features,  distinctly  mark 
them  as  a  colony  of  Arabs ;  and  this  descent  is  confirmed  by 

M1  The  negotiations  and  treaties  between  Justinian  and  Ghosroes  are  oopiootly 
explained  by  Procopius  (Persic.  L  ii.  e.  10,  18,  96,  37,  38.  Gothic.  1.  il.  c.  11,  16), 

Agathias  (1.  iv.  p.  141,  143),  and  Menander  (in  excerpt.  Legat.  p.  183-147).  Con¬ 
sult  Barbeyrao,  Hist,  des  Audens  Traites,  tom.  ii.  p.  164,  181-184, 198-300.  [The 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  a.d.  669  hare  been  analysed  and  eluoidated  by  Gtiterbook, 

Byxanz.  und  Persien,  67  *qq.] 

D’Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  680,  681,  394,  396. 

,M  See  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  tom.  iii.  p.  449.  This  Arab  oast  of  features 
and  complexion,  which  has  continued  8400  years  (Ludolph.  Hist,  et  Comment 
JSthiopio.  1.  i.  o.  4)  in  the  colony  of  Abyssinia,  will  justify  the  susnidon  that  race, 
as  well  as  olimate,  must  have  contributed  to  form  the  negroes  of  toe  adjacent  and 
similar  regions. 
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the  resemblance  of  language  and  manners,  the  report  of  an 
ancient  emigration,  and  the  narrow  interval  between  the  shores 
of  the  Bed  Sea.  Christianity  had  raised  that  nation  above  the 
level  of  African  barbarism ; 104  their  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and 
the  successors  of  Constantine,1®  had  communicated  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  their  vessels  traded  to  the  isle 
of  Ceylon,1®  and  seven  kingdoms  obeyed  the  Negus  or  supreme 
prince  of  Abyssinia.  The  independence  of  the  Homerites,  who 
reigned  in  the  rich  and  happy  Arabia,  was  first  violated  by  an 
^Ethiopian  conqueror ;  he  drew  his  hereditary  claim  from  the 
queen  of  Sheba,1®7  and  his  ambition  was  sanctified  by  religious 
zeal.  The  Jews,  powerful  and  active  in  exile,  had  seduced  the 
mind  of  Dunaan,  prince  of  the  Homerites.1®  They  urged  him 
to  retaliate  the  persecution  inflicted  by  the  Imperial  laws  on 
their  unfortunate  brethren :  some  Roman  merchants  were  in* 
juriously  treated ;  and  several  Christians  of  Negra 104  were 
honoured  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.11®  The  churches  of 

104  The  Portuguese  missionaries,  Alvarez  (Ramusio,  tom.  i.  fol.  304,  root.  374, 
vers.),  Bermudes  (Purchase  Pilgrims,  vol.  ii.  1.  v.  o.  7,  p.  1149-1188),  Lobo  (Re¬ 
lation,  <&o.  par  M.  le  Grand,  with  xv.  Dissertations,  Paris,  1728),  ana  Tellez  (Re¬ 
lations  de  Thdvenot,  part  iv.),  could  only  relate  of  modem  Abyssinia  what  they 
had  seen  or  invented.  The  erudition  of  Ludolphus  (Hist.  iEthiopica,  Franco furi, 
1681,  Commen taring,  1691,  Appendix,  1694),  in  twenty-five  languages,  oonld  add 
little  oonoeming  its  ancient  history.  Tet  the  fame  of  Caled,  or  Ellisthaeus,  the 
conqueror  of  Yemen,  is  celebrated  in  national  songs  and  legends.  [For  a  ooin  of 
this  Chaleb,  see  Schlumberger,  Revue  Numism.,  1886.  The  legend  is  XAAHB 
BA2IAET2  nos  ©EZENA.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  kings  used  the  title 
basileus.] 

105  The  negotiations  of  Justinian  with  the  Axumites,  or  ^Ethiopians,  are  re¬ 
corded  by  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  i.  o.  19,  201  and  John  Maiala  (tom.  ii.  p.  IBS*  165, 
193-196  [433-4,  457-8,  ed.  Bonn]).  The  historian  of  Antioch  quotes  die  original 
narrative  of  the  ambassador  Nonnosus,  of  whioh  Photius  (Bibliot.  cod.  iii.)  hss 
preserved  a  curiouB  extract  [ap.  Muller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  179]. 

108  The  trade  of  the  Axumites  to  the  coast  of  India  and  Africa  and  the  isle  of 
Ceylon  is  curiously  represented  by  Coamas  Indioopleustee  (Topograph.  Christian, 
1.  ii.  p.  132,  138,  139,  140 ;  1.  xi.  p.  338,  839).  [They  had  most  of  the  carrying 
trade  between  the  Empire  and  India.] 

107  Ludolph,  Hist,  et  Comment.  iEthiop.  1.  ii.  c.  3. 

108  [The  author  has  mistaken  the  accusative  Dunaan  (Amadr)  for  the  nomi¬ 
native.  Dhu  Nuvas  is  the  name.  Cp.  Appendix  18.] 

189  The  city  of  Negra,  or  Nag’ran,  in  Yemen,  is  surrounded  with  palm  trees, 
and  stands  in  the  high-road  between  Saana  the  capital  and  Mecca,  from  the 
former  ten,  from  the  latter  twenty,  days’  journey  of  a  caravan  of  eamels  (Abulleda* 
Desoript.  Arabic,  p.  52). 

110  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Arethas  prince  of  Negra,  and  his  three  hundred  and 
forty  companions,  is  embellished  in  the  legends  of  Metaphrastes  and  Nicephoros 
Callistus,  copied  by  Baronins  (a.d.  522,  No.  22-66;  a.d.  528,  No.  16-29),  and 
refuted,  with  obscure  diligenoe,  by  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  xii.  1.  viii.  c.  ii. 
p.  833-348),  who  investigates  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Arabia  and  iEthiopia.  [Cp. 
Aota  Sanct.,  Oct.  x.  p.  721  sqq. ;  TheophAnes,  Chron.,  sub  a.m.  6015.  The  active 
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Arabia  implored  the  protection  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch. 

The  Negus  passed  the  Bed  Sea  with  a  fleet  and  army,  deprived 
the  Jewish  proselyte  of  his  kingdom  and  life,  and  extinguished 
a  race  of  princes,  who  had  ruled  above  two  thousand  years  the 
sequestered  region  of  myrrh  and  frankincense.  The  conqueror 
immediately  announced  the  victory  of  the  gospel,  requested  an 
orthodox  patriarch,  and  so  warmly  professed  his  friendship  to 
the  Boman  empire  that  Justinian  was  flattered  by  the  hope  of 
diverting  the  silk  trade  through  the  channel  of  Abyssinia,  and 
of  exciting  the  forces  of  Arabia  against  the  Persian  king.  Non* 
nos  us,  descended  from  a  family  of  ambassadors,  was  named  bywtuiju*- 
the  emperor  to  execute  this  important  commission.  He  wisely  a-p-bp 
declined  the  shorter,  but  more  dangerous,  road  through  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Nubia;  ascended  the  Nile,  embarked  on  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  safely  landed  at  the  African  port  of  Adulis. 

From  Adulis  to  the  royal  city  of  Axume  is  no  more  than  fifty 
leagues,  in  a  direct  line;  but  the  winding  passes  of  the 
mountains  detained  the  ambassador  fifteen  days;  and,  as  he 
traversed  the  forests,  he  saw,  and  vaguely  computed,  about  five 
thousand  wild  elephants.  The  capital,  according  to  his  report, 
was  large  and  populous  ;  and  the  village  of  Axume  is  still  con¬ 
spicuous  by  the  regal  coronations,  by  the  ruins  of  a  Christian 
temple,  and  by  sixteen  or  seventeen  obelisks  inscribed  with 
Grecian  characters.111  But  the  Negus  gave  audience  in  the  open 
field,  seated  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  four  ele¬ 
phants  superbly  caparisoned,  and  surrounded  by  his  nobles  and 
musicians.  He  was  clad  in  a  linen  garment  and  cap,  holding  in 
his  hand  two  javelins  and  a  light  shield ;  and,  although  his 
nakedness  was  imperfectly  covered,  he  displayed  the  Barbaric 
pomp  of  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  richly  adorned  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones.  The  ambassador  of  Justinian  knelt ; 
the  Negus  raised  him  from  the  ground,  embraced  Nonnosus, 
kissed  the  seal,  perused  the  letter,  accepted  the  Roman  alliance, 
and,  brandishing  his  weapons,  denounced  implacable  war  against 

hostility  of  the  Jews  to  the  Empire,  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  both  daring  the 
Persian  wars  and  the  Saracen  invasions,  was  an  important  element  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  :  see  the  remarks  of  V.  Chapot,  La  frontiers  de  I’Euphrate,  23  so?.] 

111  Alvarez  (in  Bamusio,  tom.  i.  fol.  219  vers.  221  vers.)  saw  tne  flourishing 
state  of  Axume  in  the  year  1520 — luogo  mol  to  buono  e  grande.  It  was  ruined 
in  the  same  century  by  the  Turkish  invasion.  No  more  than  one  hundred  booses 
remain ;  but  the  memory  of  its  past  greatness  is  preserved  by  the  regal  ooronation 
(Ludolph,  Hist,  et  Comment.  1.  ii.  c.  11). 
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the  worshippers  of  fire.  Bat  the  proposal  of  the  silk  trade  was 
eluded;  and  notwithstanding  the  assurances,  and  perhaps  the 
wishes,  of  the  Abyss inians,  these  hostile  menaces  evaporated 
without  effect.  The  Homerites  were  unwilling  to  abandon 
their  aromatic  groves,  to  explore  a  sandy  desert,  and  to  en¬ 
counter,  after  all  their  fatigues,  a  formidable  nation  from  whom 
they  had  never  received  any  personal  injuries.  Instead  of 
enlarging  his  conquests,  the  king  of  .Ethiopia  was  incapable  of 
defending  his  possessions.  Abrahah,  the  slave  of  a  Roman 
merchant  of  Adulis,  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  Homerite* ; 
the  troops  of  Africa  were  seduced  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate; 
and  Justinian  solicited  the  friendship  of  the  usurper,  who 
honoured,  with  a  slight  tribute,  the  supremacy  of  his  prince. 
After  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  the  power  of  Abrahah  was 
overthrown  before  the  gates  of  Mecca ;  his  children  were  de- 
t&A.D.a» spoiled  by  the  Persian  conqueror;  and  the  ^Ethiopians  were 
finally  expelled  from  the  continent  of  Asia.  This  narrative  of 
obscure  and  remote  events  is  not  foreign  to  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  a  Christian  power  had  been 
maintained  in  Arabia,  Mahomet  must  have  been  crushed  in  his 
cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a  revolution  which 
has  changed  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  the  world.11* 

111  The  revolutions  of  Yemen  in  the  sixth  century  must  be  collected  from 
Prooopins  (Persic.  L  i.  e.  19,  90),  Theophanes  Bysant.  (apod  Phot.  ood.  lxiii.  a 
80),  St  Theophanes  (in  Chronograph,  p.  144,  145,  188,  189,  906,  907,  who  is  tell 
of  strange  blunders  [a.x.  6015,  6055,  6064]),  Pooock  (Specimen  Hist.  Arab 
p.  62,  65),  d’Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  19,  477),  and  Sale's  Preliminary 
Discourse  and  Koran  (c.  105).  The  revolt  of  Abrahah  is  mentioned  by  Prooopins; 
and  his  fall,  though  clouded  with  miracles,  is  an  historical  fact.  [See  father 
Appendix  18.] 
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CHAPTER  XLIH 


Rebellions  of  Africa — Restoration  of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  by 
Totila — Loss  and  Recovery  of  Rome — Final  Conquest  of 
Italy  by  Narses — Extinction  of  the  Ostrogoths — Defeat  of 
the  Franks  and  Alemanni — Last  Victory,  Disgrace,  and 
Death  of  Belisarius — Death  and  Character  of  Justinian — 

Comet,  Earthquakes,  and  Plague 

THE  review  of  the  nations  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile 
has  exposed  on  every  side  the  weakness  of  the  Romans ; 
and  our  wonder  is  reasonably  excited  that  they  should 
presume  to  enlarge  an  empire  whose  ancient  limits  they  were 
incapable  of  defending.  But  the  wars,  the  conquests,  and  the 
triumphs  of  Justinian  are  the  feeble  and  pernicious  efforts  of 
old  age,  which  exhaust  the  remains  of  strength,  and  accelerate 
the  decay  of  the  powers  of  life.  He  exulted  in  the  glorious  act 
of  restoring  Africa  and  Italy  to  the  republic ;  but  the  calamities 
which  followed  the  departure  of  Belisarius  betrayed  the  im¬ 
potence  of  the  conqueror  and  accomplished  the  ruin  of  those 
unfortunate  countries. 

From  his  new  acquisitions,  Justinian  expected  that  his  Th.^  f 
avarice  as  well  as  pride  should  be  richly  gratified.  A  rapacious  Africa, 
minister  of  the  finances  closely  pursued  the  footsteps  of  Beli¬ 
sarius  ;  and,  as  the  old  registers  of  tribute  had  been  burnt  by 
the  Vandals,  he  indulged  his  fancy  in  a  liberal  calculation 
and  arbitrary  assessment  of  the  wealth  of  Africa.1  The  increase 

1  For  the  troubles  of  Africa,  I  neither  have  nor  desire  another  guide  than 
Procopius,  whose  eye  contemplated  the  image,  and  whose  ear  collected  the  reports,  of 
the  memorable  events  of  his  own  times.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Vandalie  war  he 
relates  the  revolt  of  Stoza*(o.  14-24},  the  return  of  Belisarius  (o.  15),  the  victory  of 
Germanus  (c.  16,  17,  18),  the  seoona  administration  of  Solomon  (c.  19,  20,  21),  the 

Svemment  of  Sergius  (o.  22,  28),  of  Areobindus  (o.  24),  the  tyranny  and  death  of 
mtharis  (o.  25,  26,  27,  28) ;  nor  oan  I  disoem  any  symptoms  of  flattery  or  malevo¬ 
lence  in  his  various  portraits.  [But  we  have  now  the  Johanmis  of  Oorippus ;  see 
Appendix  1  and  19.] 
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of  taxes  which  were  drawn  away  by  a  distant  sovereign,  and  a 
general  resumption  of  the  patrimony  or  crown  lands,  soon  dis¬ 
pelled  the  intoxication  of  the  public  joy ;  bat  the  emperor  was 
insensible  to  the  modest  complaints  of  the  people,  till  he  was 
awakened  and  alarmed  by  the  clamours  of  military  discontent. 
Many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  married  the  widows  and 
daughters  of  the  Vandals.  As  their  own,  by  the  double  right 
of  conquest  and  inheritance,  they  claimed  the  estates  which 
Genseric  had  assigned  to  his  victorious  troops.  They  heard 
with  disdain  the  cold  and  selfish  representation  of  their  officers, 
that  the  liberality  of  Justinian  had  raised  them  from  a  savage 
or  servile  condition;  that  they  were  already  enriched  by  the 
spoils  of  Africa,  the  treasure,  the  slaves,  and  the  moveables,  of 
the  vanquished  Barbarians;  and  that  the  ancient  and  lawful 
patrimony  of  the  emperors  would  be  applied  only  to  the  support 
of  that  government  on  which  their  own  safety  and  reward 
must  ultimately  depend.  The  mutiny  was  secretly  inflamed  by 
a  thousand  soldiers,  for  the  most  part  Heruli,  who  had  imbibed 
the  doctrines,  and  were  instigated  by  the  clergy,  of  the  Arian 
sect ;  and  the  cause  of  perjury  and  rebellion  was  sanctified  by 
the  dispensing  powers  of  fanaticism.  The  Arians  deplored  the 
ruin  of  their  church,  triumphant  above  a  century  in  Africa; 
and  they  were  justly  provoked  by  the  laws  of  the  conqueror, 
which  interdicted  the  baptism  of  their  children  and  the  exercise 
of  all  religious  worship.  Of  the  Vandals  chosen  by  Belisarius, 
the  far  greater  part,  in  the  honours  of  the  Eastern  service, 
forgot  their  country  and  religion.  But  a  generous  band  of 
four  hundred  obliged  the  mariners,  when  they  were  in  sight 
of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  to  alter  their  course :  they  touched  an 
Peloponnesus,  ran  ashore  on  a  desert  coast  of  Africa,  and  boldly 
erected  on  mount  Aurasius  the  standard  of  independence  and 
revolt.  While  the  troops  of  the  province  disclaimed  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  superiors,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  at  Carthage 
against  the  life  of  Solomon,  who  filled  with  honour  the  place 
of  Belisarius ;  and  the  Arians  had  piously  resolved  to  sacrifice 
[Much  n.  the  tyrant  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  during  the  awful  mysteries 
A.D.sx]  of  the  festival  of  Easter.  Pear  or  remorse  restrained  the 
daggers  of  the  assassins,  but  the  patience  of  Solomon  em¬ 
boldened  their  discontent ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  a  furious 
sedition  was  kindled  in  the  Circus,  which  desolated  Africa 
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about  ten  years.  The  pillage  of  the  city  and  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  its  inhabitants  were  suspended  only  by  darkness, 
sleep,  and  intoxication ;  the  governor,  with  seven  companions, 
among  whom  was  the  historian  Procopius,  escaped  to  Sicily ; 
two  thirds  of  the  army  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  treason ;  and 
eight  thousand  insurgents,  assembling  in  the  field  of  Bulla, 
elected  Stoza3  for  their  chief,  a  private  soldier,  who  possessed 
in  a  superior  degree  the  virtues  of  a  rebel.  Under  the  mask  of 
freedom,  his  eloquence  could  lead,  or  at  least  impel,  the  passions 
of  his  equals.  He  raised  himself  to  a  level  with  Belisarius  and 
the  nephew  of  the  emperor,  by  daring  to  encounter  them  in  the 
field ;  and  the  victorious  generals  were  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  Stoza  deserved  a  purer  cause  and  a  more  legitimate 
oommand.  Vanquished  in  battle  *  he  dexterously  employed  the 
arts  of  negotiation ;  a  Roman  army  was  seduced  from  their 
allegiance,  and  the  chiefs  who  had  trusted  to  his  faithless 
promise  were  murdered  by  his  order  in  a  church  of  Numidia. 

When  every  resource  either  of  force  or  perfidy  was  exhausted, 

Stoza,  with  some  desperate  Vandals,  retired  to  the  wilds  of 
Mauritania,  obtained  the  daughter  of  a  Barbarian  prince,  and 
eluded  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies  by  the  report  of  his  death. 

The  personal  weight  of  Belisarius,  the  rank,  the  spirit,  and  the 
temper,  of  Hermanns,  the  emperor’s  nephew,  and  the  vigour  u.d.  Br¬ 
and  success  of  the  second  administration  of  the  eunuch  Solomon,  SSL  os- 
restored  the  modesty  of  the  camp,  and  maintained  for  a  while 501 
the  tranquillity  of  Africa.  But  the  vices  of  the  Byzantine  court 
were  felt  in  that  distant  province ;  the  troops  complained  that 
they  were  neither  paid  nor  relieved,  and,  as  soon  as  the  public 
disorders  were  sufficiently  mature,  Stoza  was  again  alive,  in 
arms,  and  at  the  gates  of  Carthage.  He  fell  in  a  single  com-  of 

TbMM. 

A.D.  646] 

9  [The  name  appears  as  Statiaa  in  Corippus,  Stusa  in  Victor  Tonn.] 

9  [Statiaa  was  defeated  first  b j  Belisarius,  a.d.  686,  at  Membreesa  (Medjes  el 
Bab),  on  the  Bagradas,  60  miles  from  Carthage,  op.  Prooop.  Vend.  2,  14,  with 
Oorippus,  Joh.  8,  811: — 

buna  Membreesa  soiB  vidit  oonourrere  earn  pis,  <fte. 

Then  bj  German  us,  a.d.  637,  at  Celias  Vatari  (Kak\ae&&r* pas  Prooop. ;  op.  the 
Tillage  Vatari  in  Tab.  Peating.  iii.  F.  The  idea  that  this  name  repreeents  a  Utin 
form  8oalae  Veter* j  must  be  wrong).  There  was  a  third  battle  in  which  Germanus 
was  again  vlotor  at  Autenti  in  Byzaoium.  See  Corippus,  ib.  316 : — 
similique  vircw  virtu te  neoabas 
Germano  spargente  ferum  victumque  tyrannum. 
te  Celias  Vatari  miro  speotabat  amore, 
te  Autenti  saeros  maotantem  viderat  bootee.] 

vou  iv.— 27 
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bat,  bat  he  smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death,  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  his  own  javelin  had  reached  the  heart  of  his 
antagonist.4  The  example  of  Stoza,  and  the  assurance  that  a 
fortunate  soldier  had  been  the  first  king,  encouraged  the  am¬ 
bition  of  Gontharis,  and  he  promised,  by  a  private  treaty,  to 
divide  Africa  with  the  Moon,  if,  with  their  dangerous  aid,  he 
should  ascend  the  throne  of  Carthage.  The  feeble  Areobindns, 
unskilled  in  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war,  was  raised,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  niece  of  Justinian,  to  the  office  of  Exarch.* 
U  d.  646]  He  was  suddenly  oppressed  by  a  sedition  of  the  guards,  and 
his  abject  supplications,  which  provoked  the  contempt,  could 
not  move  the  pity,  of  the  inexorable  tyrant.  After  a  reign  of 
[a.d.  646]  thirty  days,  Gontharis  himself  was  stabbed  at  a  banquet  by  the 
hand  of  Artaban ;  and  it  is  singular  enough  that  an  Armenian 
prince,  of  the  royal  family  of  Arsaces,  should  re-establish  at 
Carthage  the  authority  of  the  Roman  empire.8  In  the  con¬ 
spiracy  which  unsheathed  the  dagger  of  Brutus  against  the  life 

4  [The  battle  in  which  Stutias  fell  was  fought  in  a.d.  545,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  while  Areobindns  was  Mag.  Mil.  The  Romans  were  led  by  John  son  of  8isin- 
niolus.  The  battle  consisted  of  two  engagements,  in  the  first  of  which  the  Romans 
had  the  worst  of  it,  and  in  the  aeoond  were  distinctly  defeated.  Stutias  was  killed  by 
an  arrow  from  the  hand  of  the  Roman  general,  but  John  himself  was  also  slain.  See 
Gorippns,  Joh.  4,  108  sqq.t  and  Partsoh,  Procemium  to  his  edition  of  Corippos 
(see  Appendix  1),  p.  xxii.  The  scene  of  the  battles  was  Thaeea  (near  the  modem 
village  of  Bonijmassudi),  about  26  Roman  miles  from  Sicca  Veneris  (el  Kef). 
See  Victor  Tonn.  ap.  Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.  ii.  p.  201.] 

9  [Magister  mill  turn.  The  title  exarch  is  not  used  yet  (op.  App.  20).  The  order 
in  which  Gibbon  relates  the  events  in  Afrioa  renders  the  succession  of  governors  a 
little  confusing.  Solomon  (a.d.  584-61  was  suooeeded  by  German  us  (a.d.  537-9), 
whom  he  again  succeeded  (a.d.  539-544 ;  for  the  date  of  his  death  see  below,  n.  9). 
Solomon's  nephew  Sergius  (who  had  previously  been  governor  of  the  Tripolitans 
provinoe)  took  his  place  (a.d.  544),  but  Areobindns  was  sent  out  (ntinam  non  ills 
Penates  Poenorum  vidisset  iners ! — cries  Corippus,  4,  85)  and  divided  the  command 
with  him  (a.d.  545) ;  Sergius  defending  Numidia,  and  Areobindns  Byzaoena.  On 
the  defeat  of  Thaeea,  for  which  he  was  blamed,  Sergius  was  recalled,  and  Areobindta 
remained  sole  governor  (a.d.  546,  January  ?).  Artaban  suooeeded  him,  but  was 
superseded  by  John,  the  hero  of  the  poem  of  Corippus,  before  the  end  of  the  sains 
year.  See  Partsoh,  Prooemium  to  Corippus,  p.  xxiv.] 

8  [Procopius  gives  the  whole  praise  to  Artaban,  and  probably  with  justioe.  Bat 
Gorippns,  Joh.  4,  232  sqq.,  represents  him  as  merely  the  tool  of  Athanasius,  an  old 
man  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  Prat.  Prefecture  of  Afrioa : — 

Nam  pater  ille  bonus  summis  Athanasius  Afros 
oonsiliis  media  rapuit  de  oaede  maligni. 
hie  potuit  Libyam  Romanis  reddere  fastis 
solus  et  infee  turn  leto  damnare  tyrannum. 

Armenius  tanti  fuerat  tunc  ille  minister 
oonsilii. 

The  success  of  Artaban  in  crushing  Guntarith  further  depended  on  the  temporary 
goodwill  of  the  great  ohief  of  the  Moors  of  Byzacium — Antala.  See  Corippus,  ib. 
368.] 
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of  Cnsar,  every  circumstance  is  curious  and  important  to  the 
eyes  of  posterity;  but  the  guilt  or  merit  of  these  loyal  or 
rebellions  assassins  conld  interest  only  the  contemporaries  of 
Procopins,  who,  by  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  friendship  or 
resentment,  were  personally  engaged  in  the  revolutions  of 
Africa.7 

That  country  was  rapidly  sinking  into  the  state  of  barbarism,  Rebellion 
from  whence  it  had  been  raised  by  the  Phoenician  colonies  and 
Roman  laws;  and  every  step  of  intestine  discord  was  marked 
by  some  deplorable  victory  of  savage  man  over  civilized  society. 

The  Moors,8  though  ignorant  of  justice,  were  impatient  of 
oppression ;  their  vagrant  life  and  boundless  wilderness  disap¬ 
pointed  the  arms,  and  eluded  the  chains,  of  a  conqueror ;  and 
experience  had  shewn  that  neither  oaths  nor  obligations  could 
seoure  the  fidelity  of  their  attachment.  The  victory  of  mount 
Auras  had  awed  them  into  momentary  submission  ;  but,  if  they 
respected  the  character  of  Solomon,  they  hated  and  despised 
the  pride  and  luxury  of  his  two  nephewB,  Cyrus  and  Sergius,  on 
whom  their  uncle  had  imprudently  bestowed  the  provincial 
governments  of  Tripoli  and  Pentapolis.  A  Moorish  tribe  en¬ 
camped  under  the  walls  of  Leptis,  to  renew  their  alliance  and 
receive  from  the  governor  the  customary  gifts.  Fourscore  of 
their  deputies  were  introduced  as  Mends  into  the  city ;  but,  on 
the  dark  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy,  they  were  massacred  at  the 
table  of  Sergius;  and  the  clamour  of  arms  and  revenge  was 
re-echoed  through  the  valleys  of  mount  Atlas,  from  both  the 
Syrtes  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  A  personal  injury,  the  unjust 
execution  or  murder  of  his  brother,  rendered  Antalas  the  enemy 
of  the  Romans.8  The  defeat  of  the  Vandals  had  formerly 
signalized  his  valour;  the  rudiments  of  justice  and  prudence 

1  Yet  I  must  not  refuse  him  the  merit  of  painting,  in  lively  colours,  the  murder 
of  Gontharis.  One  of  the  assassins  ottered  a  sentiment  not  airworthy  of  a  Roman 
patriot : 41  U  I  fail,”  said  Artasires,  41  in  the  first  stroke,  kill  me  on  the  spot  lest  the 
raek  should  extort  a  discovery  of  my  aooomplioee 

*  The  Moorish  wan  are  oooasionally  introdnoed  into  the  narrative  of  Prooopins 
(Vandal.  1.  ii.  o.  19-38,  35,  37,  38 ;  Gothic.  1.  iv.  o.  17) ;  and  Theophanes  adds 
some  prosperous  and  advene  events  in  the  last  yean  of  Justinian. 

*  [After  the  defeat  of  a.d.  584,  An  tala  remained  qniet  for  ten  yean  (plenosqne 
decern  perfeocrat  annos,  Corippns,  Joh.,  3,  35).  He  took  np  arms  again  in  a.d. 

544  (not  548,  as  Victor  Tout  states).  This  has  been  proved  by  Parteoh,  Prooem. 
p.  xvi.  xvii.  The  plague  was  raging  in  the  Roman  provinces  of  Afrioa  in  543,  and 
the  Moon  were  not  likely  to  attack  them  then  (see  below,  p.  466).  The  Moorish 
tribe  whose  deputies  were  murdered  were  the  hagnantan  (this  is  out  of  tbs  numerous 
forms  of  the  name  used  by  Oorippus)  -  A«uaAu  of  Prooopins.] 
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were  still  more  conspicuous  in  a  Moor;  and,  while  he  laid 
Adrumetum  in  ashes,  he  calmly  admonished  the  emperor  that 
the  peace  of  Africa  might  be  secured  by  the  recall  of  Solomon 
and  his  unworthy  nephews.  The  exarch  led  forth  his  troop6 
from  Carthage;  but,  at  the  distance  of  six  days’  journey,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tebeste,10  he  was  astonished  by  the  superior 
numbers  and  fierce  aspect  of  the  barbarians.  He  proposed  a 
treaty,  solicited  a  reconciliation,  and  offered  to  bind  himself  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths.  “  By  what  oaths  can  he  bind  himself  ?  " 
interrupted  the  indignant  Moors.  “  Will  he  swear  by  the  gospels, 
the  divine  books  of  the  Christians?  It  was  on  those  books  that 
the  faith  of  his  nephew  Sergius  was  pledged  to  eighty  of  our  inno¬ 
cent  and  unfortunate  brethren.  Before  we  trust  them  a  second 
time,  let  us  try  their  efficacy  in  the  chastisement  of  perjury  and 
the  vindication  of  their  own  honour.”  Their  honour  was  vindi¬ 
cated  in  the  field  of  Tebeste,11  by  the  death  of  Solomon  and  the 
[ad.  M4]  total  loss  of  his  army.  The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  and  more 
Bkilful  commanders,  soon  checked  the  insolence  of  the  Moors; 
seventeen  of  their  princes  were  slain  in  the  same  battle ;  and 
the  doubtful  and  transient  submission  of  their  tribes  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  lavish  applause  by  the  people  of  Constantinople. 

10  Now  Tibesh,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  It  is  watered  by  a  river,  the  Sujenss, 
which  falls  into  the  Mejerda  (Bagradas).  Tibesh  is  still  remarkable  for  its  walls  of 
large  stones  (like  the  Coliseum  of  Borne),  a  fountain,  and  a  grove  of  walnut-trees : 
the  country  is  fruitful,  and  the  neighbouring  Bereberes  are  warlike.  It  appears 
from  an  inscription  that,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  road  from  Carthage  to 
Tebeste  was  constructed  by  the  third  legion  (Marmol,  Description  de  l’Afrique, 
tom.  ii.  p.  442,  443.  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  64,  65,  66).  [The  road  was  constructed 
in  a.d.  123.  See  C.  I.  L.,  8,  p.  865  and  insor.  No.  10,048  sqq.  Theveste  (the 
name  suggested  Thebes,  and  hence  the  town  was  known  as  Heoatompyloe ;  cL 
Diodorus  4, 18)  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  after  the  Moorish  victories  of  Solomon,  ss 
the  following  inscription  reoords  (C.  I.  L.,  8,  1863) : — 

Nutu  divino  felidss.  temporib.  piiaaimor.  dominor.  nostror.  Iustiniani  et  Theo¬ 
dore  Augg.  post  abseisos  ex  Africa  Vandalos  extinotamque  per  Solomonem 
gloriodsB.  et  exoell.  magistro  militum  ex  oonsuL  prefect.  Libya  ao  pairicio 
universam  Maurusiam  gentem  provi  (dentia  ejus)  dem  aminentissimi  viri  Theveste 
(ci vitas)  a  (f)undament.  sadifioata  eslj 

11  [The  battle  was  fought  near  Ci Ilium,  or  Colonia  Cillitana  (now  Kasrin),  8.E. 
of  Theveste,  and  a  little  north  of  Thelepte.  See  Victor  Tonn.  in  the  improved  text 
of  Mommsen  (Chron.  Min.  2,  p.  201) :  Stuzas  tyrannus  gentium  multitudiae 
adunata  Solomoni  magistro  militia  ao  patrioio  Africa  oeterisque  Rnmani  mi  litis 
duoibus  Cillio  ooourrit.  ubi  oongressione  facta  peocantis  Africa  Romans  rei publics 
militia  superatnr,  Solomon  utri usque  potestatis  vir  strenuus  prcelio  moritur.  (For 
Cillium  cp.  C.  I.  L.,  8,  210.)  Solomon  was  assisted  not  only  by  his  two  nephews 
but  by  Cusina,  chief  of  a  Moorish  tribe  which,  driven  ont  of  Bysamnm  by  Solomon 
in  585  (Prooop.  B.  V.  2,  10),  was  now  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lambs* 
sis.  Cp.  Corippus,  Joh.,  8405  *qq.  For  a  full  aooount  see  Parteoh,  Procsm.  p 
xviii.-xx.] 
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Successive  inroads  had  reduced  the  province  of  Africa  to  one 
third  of  the  measure  of  Italy;  yet  the  Roman  emperors  con¬ 
tinued  to  reign  above  a  century  over  Carthage  and  the  fruitful 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  victories  and  the  losses  of 
JuBtinian  were  alike  pernicious  to  mankind ;  and  such  was  the 
desolation  of  Africa  that  in  many  parts  a  stranger  might  wander 
whole  days  without  meeting  the  face  either  of  a  friend  or  an 
enemy.  The  nation  of  the  Vandals  had  disappeared;  they  once 
amounted  to  an  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  warriors,  without 
including  the  children,  the  women,  or  the  slaves.  Their  num¬ 
bers  were  infinitely  surpassed  by  the  number  of  the  Moorish 
families  extirpated  in  a  relentless  war ;  and  the  same  destruction 
was  retaliated  on  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  who  perished  by 
the  climate,  their  mutual  quarrels,  and  the  rage  of  the  Bar¬ 
barians.  When  Procopius  first  landed,  he  admired  the  popu¬ 
lousness  of  the  cities  and  country,  strenuously  exercised  in  the 
labours  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  less  than  twenty 
years,  that  busy  scene  was  converted  into  a  silent  solitude ;  the 
wealthy  citizens  escaped  to  Sicily  and  Constantinople ;  and  the 
secret  historian  has  confidently  affirmed  that  five  millions  of 
Africans  were  consumed  by  the  wars  and  government  of  the 
emperor  Justinian.1* 

The  jealousy  of  the  Byzantine  court  had  not  permitted 
Belisarius  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Italy;  and  his  abrupt ad. mo 
departure  revived  the  courage  of  the  Goths, u  who  respected 
his  genius,  his  virtue,  and  even  the  laudable  motive  which  had 
urged  the  servant  of  Justinian  to  deceive  and  reject  them. 

They  had  lost  their  king  (an  inconsiderable  loss),  their  capital, 
their  treasures,  the  provinces  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps,  and  the 
military  force  of  two  hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  magnifi- 
oently  equipped  with  horses  and  arms.  Yet  all  was  not  lost, 
as  long  as  Pavia  was  defended  by  one  thousand  Goths,  inspired 

11  Prooopius,  Aneodot  c.  18.  The  aeries  of  the  African  history  attests  this 
melancholy  troth. 

*•  In  the  second  (o.  80)  and  third  hooka  (o.  1*40),  Procopius  continues  the  history 
of  the  Gothic  war  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian  [leg.  year  of  the 
war].  As  the  events  are  less  interesting  than  in  the  former  period,  he  allots  only 
half  the  spaoe  to  double  the  time.  Jornandes,  and  the  Chroniele  of  Maroellinus, 
afford  some  collateral  hints.  Sigonius,  Pagi,  Muratori,  Masoou,  and  De  Bust  are 
useful,  and  have  been  used.  [The  space  allotted  by  Procopius  to  the  various  events 
depends  on  his  presence  at,  or  absence  from,  the  scene  of  war.  Cp.  Haury,  Pro- 
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by  a  sense  of  honour,  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  memory  of 
their  past  greatness.  The  supreme  command  was  unanimously 
offered  to  the  brave  Uraias ;  and  it  was  in  his  eyes  alone  that 
the  disgrace  of  his  uncle  Vitiges  could  appear  as  a  reason  of 
uidibad)  exclusion.  His  voice  inclined  the  eleotion  in  favour  of  Hildi- 
bald,  whose  personal  merit  was  recommended  by  the  vain  hope 
that  his  kinsman  Theudes,  the  Spanish  monarch,  would  support 
the  common  interest  of  the  Gothic  nation.  The  success  of  his 
arms  in  Liguria  and  Venetia  seemed  to  justify  their  choice; 
but  he  soon  declared  to  the  world  that  he  was  incapable  of 
forgiving  or  commanding  his  benefactor.  The  consort  of  Hildi- 
bald  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  beauty,  the  riches,  and  the 
pride  of  the  wife  of  Uraias;  and  the  death  of  that  virtuous 
patriot  excited  the  indignation  of  a  free  people.  A  bold 
assassin  executed  their  sentence,  by  striking  off  the  head  of 
u-d.'S<u.  Hildibald  in  the  midst  of  a  banquet;  the  Bugians,  a  foreign 
tribe,  assumed  the  privilege  of  eleotion;  and  Totila,14  the 
nephew  of  the  late  king,  was  tempted,  by  revenge,  to  deliver 
himself  and  the  garrison  of  Treviso  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  But  the  gallant  and  accomplished  youth  was  easily 
persuaded  to  prefer  the  Gothic  throne  before  the  service  of 
Justinian ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  palace  of  Pavia  had  been  purified 
from  the  Rugian  usurper,  he  reviewed  the  national  force  of  five 
thousand  soldiers,  and  generously  undertook  the  restoration  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

victories  The  successors  of  Belisarius,  eleven  generals  of  equal  rank,1* 
tfoT*'  neglected  to  crush  the  feeble  and  disunited  Goths,  till  they 
mum  A  D'  were  roused  to  action  by  the  progress  of  Totila  and  the  re- 
u.d.648]  proaches  of  Justinian.  The  gates  of  Verona  were  secretly 
(ArubMeii  opened  to  Artabazus,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Persians  in 
the  service  of  the  empire.18  The  Goths  fled  from  the  city.  At 
the  distance  of  sixty  furlongs  the  Roman  generals  halted  to 
regulate  the  division  of  the  spoil.  While  they  disputed,  the 
enemy  discovered  the  real  number  of  the  victors ;  the  Persians 

14  [His  proper  name  was  Baduila,  which  appears  invariably  on  coins  and  is 
mentioned  by  Jordanes.  He  was  probably  elected  towards  end  of  a. a.  Ml; 
Brario  the  Rugian  reigned,  after  Hdibad's  death  during  the  summer  of  that  year.] 

14  [Hardly  of  equal  rank ;  for  Procopius  says  that  Oonetantian  and  Alexander 
were  “  first  among  them  ”  (6.  G.  ill.  8).  Others  were  Vitalius,  Bessas,  and  Jobs 
son  of  Vitalian.] 

10  [Not  100  Persians,  but  100  men  selected  from  the  whole  army.  Procop.  ih 
On  ordinary  occasions  Artabazes  commanded  a  Persian  band.] 
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were  instantly  overpowered,  and  it  was  by  leaping  from  the 
wall  that  Artabazns  preserved  a  life  which  he  lost  in  a  few 
days  by  the  lance  of  a  barbarian,  who  had  defied  him  to  single 
oombat.  Twenty  thousand  Romans  encountered  the  forces 
of  Totila,  near  Faenza,  and  on  the  hills  of  Mugello  of  the  [Fwntu] 
Florentine  territory.  The  ardour  of  freedmen  who  fought  to 
regain  their  country  was  opposed  to  the  languid  temper  of 
mercenary  troops,  who  were  even  destitute  of  the  merits  of 
strong  and  well-disoiplined  servitude.  On  the  first  attack  they 
abandoned  their  ensigns,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  dispersed 
on  all  sides  with  an  active  speed,  which  abated  the  loss,  whilst 
it  aggravated  the  shame,  of  their  defeat.17  The  king  of  the 
Goths,  who  blushed  for  the  baseness  of  his  enemies,  pursued 
with  rapid  steps  the  path  of  honour  and  victory.  Totila  passed 
the  Po,  traversed  the  Apennine,  suspended  the  important  con¬ 
quest  of  Ravenna,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and  marched  through 
the  heart  of  Italy  to  form  the  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  ofu.i>.  mu 
Naples.  The  Roman  chiefs,  imprisoned  in  their  respective 
cities  and  accusing  each  other  of  the  common  disgrace,  did  not 
presume  to  disturb  his  enterprise.  But  the  emperor,  alarmed 
by  the  distress  and  danger  of  his  Italian  conqueBtB,  dispatched 
to  the  relief  of  Naples  a  fleet  of  galleys  and  a  body  of  Thracian 
and  Armenian  soldiers.  They  landed  in  Sicily,  which  yielded 
its  copious  stores  of  provisions ;  but  the  delays  of  the  new  com* 
mander,  an  unwarlike  magistrate,  protracted  the  sufferings  of 
the  besieged;  and  the  succours,  which  he  dropt  with  a  timid 
and  tardy  hand,  were  successively  intercepted  by  the  armed 
vessels  stationed  by  Totila  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  The  principal 
officer  of  the  Romans  was  dragged  with  a  rope  round  his  neck 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  from  whence,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
he  exhorted  the  citizens  to  implore,  like  himself,  the  mercy  of 

17  [The  events  are  eo  oom  pressed  in  the  text  that  they  are  hardly  intelligible. 

The  Roman  army,  numbering  (not  20,000  as  the  author  states,  but)  12,000  (8iry«- 
klomt  r«  teal  pupiovt),  advanced  within  five  miles  of  Verona,  and  on  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  of  Artabazes  retreated  beyond  the  Po  to  Faventia,  whioh  is  about  twenty 
miles  south-west  of  Ravenna.  Totila  then,  taking  the  offensive,  follows  them  from 
Venetia,  crosses  the  Po,  and  the  battle  of  Faenza  is  fought,  in  whioh  the  Imperial¬ 
ists  are  routed  and  Artabazes  slain  in  single  oombat  with  Viliaris.  The  Romans, 
having  suffered  a  severe  loss,  retreat  to  Ravenna,  and  Totila  advances  into  Tuscany, 
besieges  Florence  (which  is  held  by  Justin),  and  defeats,  in  the  valley  of  Mugello  (a 
day’s  journey  from  Florenoe),  the  army  of  relief  which  has  come  from  Ravenna  under 
John  and  Bessas.  The  Battle  of  Mugello  gave  central  and  southern  Italy  to  the 
Gotha.  II  was  fought  towards  end  of  642.  Procopius,  B.  G.  iii.  8-6.] 
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the  conqueror.  They  requested  a  truce,  with  a  promise  at 
surrendering  the  city  if  no  effectual  relief  should  appear  at  the 
u.d.  ms]  end  of  thirty  days.  Instead  of  one  month,  the  audacious  Bar¬ 
barian  granted  them  three,  in  the  just  confidence  that  famine 
would  anticipate  the  term  of  their  capitulation.  After  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Naples  and  Cumae,  the  provinces  of  Lncania,  Apulia, 
and  Calabria  submitted  to  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Totila  led 
his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  pitched  his  camp  at  Tibur,  or 
Tivoli,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  and  calmly  exhorted 
the  senate  and  people  to  compare  the  tyranny  of  the  Grades 
with  the  blessings  of  the  Gothic  reign. 

The  rapid  success  of  Totila  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the 
Tirto*  revolution  which  three  years’  experience  had  produced  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  Italians.  At  the  command,  or  at  least  in  the 
name,  of  a  catholic  emperor,  the  pope,18  their  spiritual  hither, 
had  been  torn  from  the  Roman  church,  and  either  starved  or 
murdered  on  a  desolate  island.18  The  virtues  of  Belisarins  were 
replaced  by  the  various  or  uniform  vices  of  eleven  chiefs,  at 
Rome,  Ravenna,  Florence,  Perugia,  Spoleto,  Ac.,  who  abused 
their  authority  for  the  indulgence  of  lust  or  avarice.  The  im¬ 
provement  of  the  revenue  was  committed  to  Alexander,  a  subtle 
scribe,  long  practised  in  the  fraud  and  oppression  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  schools ;  and  whose  name  of  Psallictum,  the  scissors,*0  was 
drawn  from  the  dexterous  artifice  with  which  he  reduced  the 
size,  without  defacing  the  figure,  of  the  gold  coin.  Instead  of 
expecting  the  restoration  of  peace  and  industry,  he  imposed 
an  heavy  assessment  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Italians.  Yet  his 
present  or  future  demands  were  less  odious  than  a  prosecution 
of  arbitrary  rigour  against  the  persons  and  property  of  all  those 

18  Sylveriua,  bishop  of  Borne,  was  first  transported  to  Patara,  in  Lycia,  and  at 
length  starved  (sub  eorum  cnstodU  inedU  oonfeetns)  in  the  isle  of  Palmaria,  a.d. 
688,  Jane  20  [probably  May  21 ;  cp.  Clinton,  F.  B.,  ad  ann.]  (Liberal  in  Breviar. 
c.  22.  Anastasias,  in  Sylverio.  Baronins,  a.d.  640,  Mo.  2,  S.  Pagi,  in  Vit.  Pont 
tom.  i.  p.  286,  286).  Procopius  (Aneodot.  o.  1)  accuses  only  the  empress  and 
Antonina.  [Liberates  and  the  Liber  Pont.  (“  =  Anastasias  ”)  attribute  to  VigtHos 
the  removal  of  Silverias  to  Palmaria.  Procopius  (Aneod.)  states  that  this  wickedness 
was  wrought  by  a  servant  of  Antonina.] 

18  Palmaria,  a  small  island,  opposite  to  Tarradna  and  the  coast  of  the  Voted 
(Glover.  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iii.  o.  7,  p.  1014). 

10  As  the  Logothete  Alexander  and  most  of  his  civil  and  military  colleagues 
were  either  disgraced  or  despised,  the  ink  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  4,  6,  18)  is  scarcely 
blacker  than  that  of  the  Gothio  History  (1.  iii.  c.  1,  8,  4,  9,  20,  21,  Ac.).  _J Alexander 
received  for  himself  a  commission  of  ane~twalith  on  his  extortions.  The  office  of 
logothete  is  folly  discussed  by  Panchenko,  Vi  tan  til  ski  Vremennik,  8,  p.  468  egg.] 
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who,  under  the  Gothic  kings,  had  been  concerned  in  the  receipt 
and  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The  subjects  of  Justinian 
who  escaped  these  partial  vexations  were  oppressed  by  the 
irregular  maintenance  of  the  soldiers,  whom  Alexander  de¬ 
frauded  and  despised ;  and  their  hasty  sallies  in  quest  of  wealth, 
or  subsistence,  provoked  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
await  or  implore  their  deliverance  from  the  virtues  of  a  Bar¬ 
barian.  Totila*1  was  chaste  and  temperate;  and  none  were 
deceived,  either  friends  or  enemies,  who  depended  on  his  faith 
or  his  clemency.  To  the  husbandmen  of  Italy  the  Gothic  king 
issued  a  welcome  proclamation,  enjoining  them  to  pursue  their 
important  labours  and  to  rest  assured  that,  on  the  payment  of 
the  ordinary  taxes,  they  should  be  defended  by  his  valour  and 
discipline  from  the  injuries  of  war.  The  strong  towns  he 
successively  attacked ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  his 
arms,  he  demolished  the  fortifications,  to  save  the  people  from 
the  calamities  of  a  future  siege,  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  the 
arts  of  defence,  and  to  decide  the  tedious  quarrel  of  the  two 
nations  by  an  equal  and  honourable  conflict  in  the  field  of 
battle.  The  Roman  captives  and  deserters  were  tempted  to 
enlist  in  the  service  of  a  liberal  and  courteous  adversary;  the 
slaves  were  attracted  by  the  firm  and  faithful  promise  that 
they  should  never  be  delivered  to  their  masters ;  and,  from  the 
thousand  warriors  of  Pavia,  a  new  people,  under  the  same 
appellation  of  Goths,  was  insensibly  formed  in  the  camp  of 
Totila.  He  sincerely  accomplished  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
without  seeking  or  accepting  any  sinister  advantage  from  am¬ 
biguous  expressions  or  unforeseen  events :  the  garrison  of  Naples 
had  stipulated,  that  they  should  be  transported  by  sea;  the 
obstinacy  of  the  winds  prevented  their  voyage,  but  they  were 
generously  supplied  with  horses,  provisions,  and  a  safe-conduct 
to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  wives  of  the  senators,  who  had 
been  surprised  in  the  villas  of  Campania,  were  restored,  without 
a  ransom,  to  their  husbands;  the  violation  of  female  chastity 
was  inexorably  chastised  with  death;  and,  in  the  salutary  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  diet  of  the  famished  Neapolitans,  the  conqueror 
assumed  the  office  of  an  humane  and  attentive  physician.  The 

11  Proeopius  (L  iiL  o.  3,  8,  Ac.)  does  ample  and  willing  justice  to  the  merit  of 
Totila.  The  Boman  historians,  from  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  were  happy  to  forget  the 
rices  of  their  countrymen  in  the  contemplation  of  Barbaric  virtue. 
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virtues  of  Totila  are  equally  laudable,  whether  they  proceeded 
from  true  policy,  religious  principle,  or  the  instinct  of  humanity : 
he  often  harangued  his  troops ;  and  it  was  his  constant  theme 
that  national  vice  and  ruin  are  inseparably  connected;  that 
victory  is  the  fruit  of  moral  as  well  as  military  virtue;  and 
that  the  prince,  and  even  the  people,  are  responsible  for  the 
crimes  which  they  neglect  to  punish. 

The  return  of  Belisarius,  to  save  the  country  which  he  had 
Bubdued,  was  pressed  with  equal  vehemence  by  his  friends  and 
enemies;  and  the  Gothic  war  was  imposed  as  a  trust  or  an 
exile  on  the  veteran  commander.  An  hero  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  slave  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  accepted, 
with  reluctance,  the  painful  task  of  supporting  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion  and  retrieving  the  faults  of  his  successors.  The  sea  was 
open  to  the  Romans ;  the  ships  and  Boldiers  wore  assembled  at 
Salona,  near  the  palace  of  Diocletian ;  he  refreshed  and  reviewed 
his  troops  at  Pola  in  Istria,  coasted  round  the  head  of  the 
Hadriatic,  entered  the  port  of  Ravenna,  and  dispatched  orders 
rather  than  supplies  to  the  subordinate  cities.  His  first  public 
oration  was  addressed  to  the  Goths  and  Romans,  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor,  who  had  suspended  for  a  while  the  conquest  of 
Persia  and  listened  to  the  prayers  of  his  Italian  subjects.  He 
gently  touched  on  the  causes  and  the  authors  of  the  recent 
disasters;  striving  to  remove  the  fear  of  punishment  for  the 
past  and  the  hope  of  impunity  for  the  future,  and  labouring, 
with  more  zeal  than  success,  to  unite  all  the  members  of  his 
government  in  a  firm  league  of  affection  and  obedience. 
Justinian,  his  gracious  master,  was  inclined  to  pardon  and 
reward;  and  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  reclaim 
their  deluded  brethren,  who  had  been  seduoed  by  the  arts  of 
the  usurper.  Not  a  man  was  tempted  to  desert  the  standard 
of  the  Gothic  king.  Belisarius  soon  discovered  that  he  was 
sent  to  remain  the  idle  and  impotent  spectator  of  the  glory  of 
a  young  barbarian ;  and  his  own  epistle  exhibits  a  genuine  and 
lively  picture  of  the  distress  of  a  noble  mind.  “  Most  excellent 
prince,  we  are  arrived  in  Italy,  destitute  of  all  the  necessary 
implements  of  war, — men,  horses,  arms,  and  money.  In  our 
late  circuit  through  the  villages  of  Thrace  and  Illyricum,  we 
have  collected,  with  extreme  difficulty,  about  four  thousand 
recruits,  naked  and  unskilled  in  the  use  of  weapons  and  the 
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exercises  of  the  camp.  The  soldiers  already  stationed  in  the 
province  are  discontented,  fearful,  and  dismayed ;  at  the  sound 
of  an  enemy,  they  dismiss  their  horses,  and  cast  their  arms  on 
the  ground.  No  taxes  can  be  raised,  since  Italy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians:  the  failure  of  payment  has  deprived 
us  of  the  right  of  command,  or  even  of  admonition.  Be  assured, 
dread  sir,  that  the  greater  part  of  your  troops  have  already 
deserted  to  the  Qoths.  If  the  war  could  be  achieved  by  the 
presence  of  Belisarius  alone,  your  wishes  are  satisfied ;  Belisarius 
is  in  the  midst  of  Italy.  But,  if  you  desire  to  conquer,  far 
other  preparations  are  requisite:  without  a  military  force,  the 
title  of  general  is  an  empty  name.  It  would  be  expedient  to 
restore  to  my  service  my  own  veterans  and  domestic  guards.” 

Before  I  can  take  the  field,  I  must  receive  an  adequate  supply 
of  light  and  heavy  armed  troops;  and  it  is  only  with  ready 
money  that  you  can  procure  the  indispensable  aid  of  a  powerful 
body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns.”  **  An  officer  in  whom  Belisarius  u.d.  m&j 
confided  was  sent  from  Ravenna  to  hasten  and  oonduct  the 
succours;  but  the  message  was  neglected,  and  the  messenger 
was  detained  at  Constantinople  by  an  advantageous  marriage.” 

After  his  patience  had  been  exhausted  by  delay  and  disappoint* 
ment,  the  Roman  general  repassed  the  Hadriatic,  and  expected 
at  Dyrrachium  -the  arrival  of  the  troops,  which  were  slowly 
assembled  among  the  subjects  and  allies  of  the  empire.  His 
powers  were  still  inadequate  to  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  which 
was  closely  besieged  by  the  Gothic  king.  The  Appian  way,  a 
march  of  forty  days,  was  covered  by  the  barbarians;  and,  as 
the  prudence  of  Belisarius  declined  a  battle,  he  preferred  the 
safe  and  speedy  navigation  of  five  days  from  the  coast  of  Epirus 
to  the  month  of  the  Tiber. 

After  reducing,  by  force  or  treaty,  the  towns  of  inferior  note  Bom*  tw¬ 
in  the  midland  provinces  of  Italy,  Totila  proceeded,  not  to  as-thTooth*. 
sault,  but  to  encompass  and  starve,  the  ancient  capital.”  Rome  tu,6*6" 

w  [4op» tftpovs  r«  *o)  brtunrhrras  (B.  G.  8,  12),  who  had  boon  disbanded  at  the 
time  of  his  disgrace,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Aneodota  (o.  4),  where  the  same  ex¬ 
pression  is  used*  (See  above,  o.  41,  p.  862).] 

M  Procopius,  1.  iii.  c.  12.  The  soul  of  an  hero  is  deeply  impressed  on  the  letter ; 
nor  can  we  confound  such  genuine  and  original  acts  with  the  elaborate  and  often 
empty  speeches  of  the  Byzantine  historians. 

M  [John,  son  of  Vitalian.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Germanns,  nephew  of 
Justinian.] 

w  [The  siege  probably  began  in  the  last  months  of  a.d.  645.] 
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was  afflicted  by  the  avarice,  and  guarded  by  the  valonr,  of  Bessas, 
a  veteran  chief  of  Gothic  extraction,  who  filled,  with  a  garrison 
of  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  spacious  circle  of  her  venerable 
walls.  From  the  distress  of  the  people  he  extracted  a  profitable 
trade,  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  continuance  of  the  siege.  It 
was  for  his  use  that  the  granaries  had  been  replenished ;  the 
charity  of  Pope  Vigilins  had  purchased  and  embarked  an  ample 
supply  of  Sicilian  com ; 98  bnt  the  vessels  which  escaped  the  bar¬ 
barians  v  were  seized  by  a  rapacious  governor,  who  imparted  a 
scanty  sustenance  to  the  soldiers  and  sold  the  remainder  to  the 
[About  jn  wealthy  Bomans.  The  medimnus,  or  fifth  part  of  the  quarter  of 
owtriar]  wheat,  was  exchanged  for  seven  pieces  of  gold ;  fifty  pieces  were 
About  asm  given  for  an  ox>  a  rare  and  accidental  prize;  the  progress  of 
famine  enhanced  this  exorbitant  value,  and  the  mercenaries  were 
tempted  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  allowance  which  was  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  life.  A  tasteless  and  unwholesome 
mixture,  in  which  the  bran  thrice  exceeded  the  quantity  of  flour, 
appeased  the  hunger  of  the  poor;  they  were  gradually  reduced 
to  feed  on  dead  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  and  eagerly  to  snatch 
the  grass  and  even  the  nettles  which  grew  among  the  rains  of 
the  city.  A  crowd  of  spectres,  pale  and  emaciated,  their  bodies 
oppressed  with  disease  and  their  minds  with  despair,  surrounded 
the  palace  of  the  governor,  urged,  with  unavailing  truth,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  master  to  maintain  his  slaves,  and  humbly 
requested  that  he  would  provide  for  their  subsistence,  permit 
their  flight,  or  command  their  immediate  execution.  Bessas 
replied,  with  unfeeling  tranquillity,  that  it  waB  impossible  to 
feed,  unsafe  to  dismiss,  and  unlawful  to  kill,  the  subjects  of 
the  emperor.  Yet  the  example  of  a  private  citizen  might  have 
shewn  his  countrymen  that  a  tyrant  cannot  withhold  the 
privilege  of  death.  Pierced  by  the  cries  of  five  children,  who 
vainly  called  on  their  father  for  bread,  he  ordered  them  to 
follow  his  steps,  advanced  with  calm  and  silent  despair  to  one 
of  the  bridges  of  the  Tiber,  and,  covering  his  face,  threw 
himself  headlong  into  the  stream,  in  the  presence  of  his  family 


[Vigilius  was  then  in  Sicily.] 

17  [Nona  of  the  ships  sent  by  Vigilius  escaped  the  Gotha.  See  Proc.  B.  G.  3, 
15,  ad  fin.  The  com  from  Sidiy  which  Bessas  “  seized  ”  most  be  distinguished 
both  from  that  sent  by  Vigilius  and  that  mentioned  in  o.  13.] 
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and  the  Roman  people.  To  the  rich  and  pusillanimous,  Bessas* 
sold  the  permission  of  departure;  bnt  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fugitives  expired  on  the  public  highways,  or  were  intercepted 
by  the  flying  parties  of  barbarians.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  art¬ 
ful  governor  soothed  the  discontent,  and  revived  the  hopes,  of 
the  Romans,  by  the  vague  reports  of  the  fleets  and  armies  which 
were  hastening  to  their  relief  from  the  extremities  of  the  East. 

They  derived  more  rational  comfort  from  the  assurance  that 
Belisarius  had  landed  at  the  port ;  and,  without  numbering  his 
forces,  they  firmly  relied  on  the  humanity,  the  courage,  and  the 
skill  of  their  great  deliverer. 

The  foresight  of  Totila  had  raised  obstacles  worthy  of  such  Attempt  of 
an  antagonist.29  Ninety  furlongs  below  the  city,  in  the  narrow¬ 
est  part  of  the  river,  he  joined  the  two  banks  by  strong  and  solid 
(ambers  in  the  form  of  a  bridge ;  on  which  he  erected  two  lofty 
towers,  manned  by  the  bravest  of  his  Goths,  and  profusely  stored 
with  missile  weapons  and  engines  of  offence.  The  approach  of 
the  bridge  and  towers  was  covered  by  a  strong  and  massy  chain 
of  iron ;  and  the  chain,  at  either  end,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Tiber,  was  defended  by  a  numerous  and  chosen  detachment  of 
archers.  But  the  enterprise  of  forcing  these  barriers  and  reliev¬ 
ing  the  capital  displays  a  shining  example  of  the  boldness  and 
conduct  of  Belisarius.  His  cavalry  advanced  from  the  port  along 
the  public  road,  to  awe  the  motions,  and  distract  the  attention,  of 
the  enemy.  His  infantry  and  provisions  were  distributed  in  two 
hundred  large  boats;  and  each  boat  was  shielded  by  an  high 
rampart  of  thick  planks,  pierced  with  many  small  holes  for  the 
discharge  of  missile  weapons.  In  the  front,  two  large  vessels 
were  linked  together  to  sustain  a  floating  castle,  which  com¬ 
manded  the  towers  of  the  bridge,  and  contained  a  magazine  of 
fire,  sulphur,  and  bitumen.10  The  whole  fleet,  which  the  general 

*•  The  aTarioe  of  B«mm  la  not  diaaembled  by  Prooopius  (1.  lil.  e.  17,  30).  He 
expiated  the  loaa  of  Borne  by  the  glorione  oonqneet  of  Petite*  (Goth.  1.  it.  o.  12) ; 
bat  the  aeme  rioee  followed  him  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Phasis  (e.  18) ;  and  the 
historian  ia  equally  true  to  the  merits  and  defeats  of  his  aha  raster.  The  chastise¬ 
ment  which  the  author  of  the  romance  of  BMitairt  has  inflicted  on  the  oppressor 
of  Borne  is  more  agreeable  to  justice  than  to  history. 

’*  [In  the  following  episode  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Romans  now  held 
Portna,  on  the  right  bank,  while  the  Goths  held  Ostia,  on  the  left.  In  the  siege  of 
887,  the  Goths  had  held  Port  us,  the  Romans  Ostia.) 

,0  [A  boat  (xfuSot)  containing  these  substances  was  suspended  at  the  top  of 
the  tower ;  and  probably  worked  by  a  crane ;  for  it  was  east  into  the  bridge-tower  of 
Totila  whioh  stood  on  the  northern  bank.] 
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led  in  person,  was  laboriously  moved  against  the  current  of  the 
river.  The  chain  yielded  to  their  weight,  and  the  enemies  who 
guarded  the  banks  were  either  slain  or  scattered.*1  As  soon  as 
they  touched  the  principal  barrier,  the  fire-ship  was  instantly 
grappled  to  the  bridge;  one  of  the  towers,  with  two  hundred 
Gktths,  was  consumed  by  the  flames;  the  assailants  shonted 
victory ;  and  Rome  was  saved,  if  the  wisdom  of  Belisarins  had 
not  been  defeated  by  the  misconduct  of  his  officers.  He  had 
previously  sent  orders  to  Bessas  to  second  his  operations  by  a 
timely  sally  from  the  town;  and  he  had  fixed  his  lieutenant, 
Isaac,  by  a  peremptory  command,  to  the  station  of  the  peart. 
But  avarice  rendered  Bessas  immoveable;  while  the  youthful 
ardour  of  Isaac  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  a  superior  enemy. 
The  exaggerated  rumour  of  his  defeat  was  hastily  carried  to  the 
ears  of  Belisarins :  he  paused ;  betrayed  in  that  single  moment 
of  his  life  some  emotions  of  surprise  and  perplexity;  and  re¬ 
luctantly  sounded  a  retreat  to  save  his  wife  Antonina,  his  trea¬ 
sures,  and  the  only  harbour  which  he  possessed  on  the  Tuscan 
coast.  The  vexation  of  his  mind  produced  an  ardent  and  almost 
mortal  fever ;  and  Borne  was  left  without  protection  to  the  mercy 
or  indignation  of  Totila.  The  continuance  of  hostilities  had  em¬ 
bittered  the  national  hatred ;  the  Arian  clergy  was  ignominiously 
driven  from  Borne  ;  Pelagias,  the  archdeacon,  returned  without 
success  from  an  embassy  to  the  Gothic  camp ;  and  a  Sicilian 
bishop,  the  envoy  or  nuncio  of  the  pope,  was  deprived  of  both 
of  his  hands,  for  daring  to  utter  falsehoods  in  the  service  of  the 
church  and  state.** 

Roms  Famine  had  relaxed  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the 

theoothi.  garrison  of  Borne.  They  could  derive  no  effectual  service  from 
dm.5!?'  a  dying  people ;  and  the  inhuman  avarice  of  the  merchant  at 
length  absorbed  the  vigilance  of  the  governor.  Four  Isaurian 
sentinels,  while  their  companions  slept  and  their  officers  were 
absent,  descended  by  a  rope  from  the  wall,  and  secretly  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Gothic  king  to  introduce  his  troops  into  the  city. 

31  [The  words  of  Procopius  seem  rather  to  imply  that  the  enemies  were  first 
destroyed  or  scattered,  and  that  then  the  chain  was  removed,  presumably  by  being 
unfastened  at  the  banks  (rV  wrtr  &rcA<f/ic ro»).  There  seems  no  reason  to  suspect, 
with  Hodgkin,  that  divers  were  at  work.] 

33  [This  sentence,  referring  to  previous  events,  might  mislead  the  reader.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Arian  clergy  ooourred  in  a.d.  544,  the  fruitless  mission  of 
Pelagias  near  the  beginning  of  the  siege ;  and  the  bishop  who  was  mutilated  had 
come  with  the  corn-ships  sent  by  Yigilius.] 
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The  offer  was  entertained  with  coldness  and  suspicion ;  they 
returned  in  safety ;  they  twice  repeated  their  visit ;  the  place 
was  twice  examined;  the  conspiracy  was  known  and  disre¬ 
garded;  and  no  sooner  had  Totila  consented  to  the  attempt, 
than  they  unbarred  the  Asinarian  gate  and  gave  admittance  to 
the  Goths.  Till  the  dawn  of  day  they  halted  in  order  of  battle, 
apprehensive  of  treachery  or  ambush ;  but  the  troops  of  Bessas, 
with  their  leader,  had  already  escaped ;  and,  when  the  king  was 
pressed  to  disturb  their  retreat,  he  prudently  replied  that  no 
sight  could  be  more  grateful  than  that  of  a  flying  enemy.  The 
patricians  who  were  still  possessed  of  horses,  Decius,  Basilica,1* 
Ac.,  accompanied  the  governor;  their  brethren,  among  whom 
Olybrius,  Orestes,  and  Maximus  are  named  by  the  historian, 
took  refuge  in  the  church  .of  St.  Peter;  but  the  assertion  that 
only  five  hundred  persons  remained  in  the  capital  inspires  some 
doubt  of  the  fidelity  either  of  his  narrative  or  of  his  text.  As 
soon  as  daylight  had  displayed  the  entire  victory  of  the  Goths, 
their  monarch  devoutly  visited  the  tomb  of  the  prince  of  the 
apostles ;  but,  while  he  prayed  at  the  altar,  twenty-five  soldiers 
and  sixty  citizens  were  put  to  the  sword  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple.  The  archdeacon  Pelagius**  stood  before  him  with  the 
gospels  in  his  hand.  “  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  your  servant.” 
** Pelagius,"  said  Totila  with  an  insulting  smile,  “your  pride 
now  condescends  to  become  a  suppliant.”  “  I  am  a  suppliant,” 
replied  the  prudent  archdeacon ;  “  God  has  now  made  us  your 
subjects,  and,  as  your  subjects,  we  are  entitled  to  your  clemency.” 
At  his  humble  prayer,  the  lives  of  the  Romans  were  spared ; 
and  the  chastity  of  the  maids  and  matrons  was  preserved  in¬ 
violate  from  the  passions  of  the  hungry  soldiers.  But  they 
were  rewarded  by  the  freedom  of  pillage,  after  the  most  preci¬ 
ous  spoils  had  been  reserved  for  the  royal  treasury.  The  houses 
of  the  senators  were  plentifully  stored  with  gold  and  silver ;  and 
the  avarice  of  Bessas  had  laboured  with  so  much  guilt  and 
shame  for  the  benefit  of  the  oonqueror.  In  this  revolution  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Roman  consuls  tasted  the  misery  which 

M  [Perhaps  the  same  as  the  Basil  who  was  the  last  Roman  consul.] 

u  During  the  long  exile,  and  after  the  death,  of  Vigilins,  the  Roman  ohuroh  was 
governed,  at  first  by  the  archdeacon,  and  at  length  (a.d.  555)  by  the  pope,  Pelagias, 
who  was  not  thought  guiltless  of  the  sufferings  of  his  predecessor.  Bee  the  original 
lives  of  the  popes  under  the  name  of  Anastasias  (Mura  tori,  Script.  Rer.  Italics  rum, 
tom.  lit.  P.  i.  p.  180,  181),  who  relates  several  ounous  incidents  of  the  sieges  of  Rome 
and  the  wars  of  Italy. 
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they  had  spumed  or  relieved,  wandered  in  tattered  garments 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  begged  their  bread,  per¬ 
haps  without  success,  before  the  gates  of  their  hereditary  man¬ 
sions.  The  riches  of  Bustidana,  the  daughter  of  Symmachns 
and  widow  of  Boethius,  had  been  generously  devoted  to  alleviate 
the  calamities  of  famine.  But  the  Barbarians  were  exasper¬ 
ated  by  the  report  that  she  had  prompted  the  people  to  over¬ 
throw  the  statues  of  the  great  Theodoric ;  and  the  life  of  that 
venerable  matron  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  his  memory, 
if  Totila  had  not  respected  her  birth,  her  virtues,  and  even  the 
pious  motive  of  her  revenge.  The  next  day  he  pronounced 
two  orations,  to  congratulate  and  admonish  his  victorious 
Goths,  and  to  reproach  the  senate,  as  the  vilest  of  slaves,  with 
their  perjury,  folly,  and  ingratitude;  sternly  declaring  that 
their  estates  and  honours  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  companions 
of  his  arms.  Yet  he  consented  to  forgive  their  revolt,  and  the 
senators  repaid  his  clemency  by  dispatching  circular  letters  to 
their  tenants  and  vassals  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  strictly  to 
enjoin  them  to  desert  the  standard  of  the  Greeks,  to  cultivate 
their  lands  in  peace,  and  to  learn  from  their  masters  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  a  Gothic  sovereign.  Against  the  city  which 
had  so  long  delayed  the  course  of  his  victories  he  appeared  in¬ 
exorable  :  one-third  of  the  walls,  in  different  parts,  were  demo¬ 
lished  by  his  command ;  fire  and  engines  prepared  to  consume 
or  subvert  the  most  stately  works  of  antiquity ;  and  the  world 
was  astonished  by  the  fatal  decree,  that  Borne  should  be  changed 
into  a  pasture  for  cattle.  The  firm  and  temperate  remonstrance 
of  Belisarius  suspended  the  execution ;  he  warned  the  Barbarian 
not  to  sully  his  fame  by  the  destruction  of  those  monuments 
which  were  the  glory  of  the  dead  and  the  delight  of  the  living; 
and  Totila  was  persuaded  by  the  advice  of  an  enemy  to  preserve 
Borne  as  the  ornament  of  his  kingdom  or  the  fairest  pledge  of 
peace  and  reconciliation.  When  he  had  signified  to  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  Belisarius  his  intention  of  sparing  the  city,  he  stationed 
an  army  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  Roman  general.  With  the  remainder 
of  his  forces,  he  marched  into  Lucania  and  Apulia,  and  occupied 
on  the  summit  of  mount  Garganns*  one  of  the  camps  of  Han- 


99  Mount  Garganus  (now  Monte  St.  Angelo),  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ram 
three  hundred  stadia  into  the  Hadriatia  Sea  (Strab.  L  vi.  p.  436  [3,  §  9])(  mad  in  the 
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nibal  *  The  senators  were  dragged  in  his  train,  and  Afterwards 
confined  in  the  fortresses  of  Campania ;  the  citizens,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  were  dispersed  in  exile;  and  daring  forty 
days  Borne  was  abandoned  to  desolate  and  dreary  solitude.37 

The  loss  of  Borne  was  speedily  retrieved  by  an  action  to  hmov**! 
which,  according  to  the  event,  the  public  opinion  wonld  apply  «u-u?.u 
the  names  of  rashness  or  heroism.  After  the  departure  of  Totila,  piebrulrr 
the  Boman  general  sallied  from  the  port  at  the  head  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  horse,  cut  in  pieces  the  enemy  who  opposed  his  progress, 
and  visited  with  pity  and  reverence  the  vacant  space  of  the 
eternal  city.  Besolved  to  maintain  a  station  so  conspicuous  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  he  summoned  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops 
to  the  standard  which  he  erected  on  the  Capitol;  the  old  in¬ 
habitants  were  recalled  by  the  love  of  their  country  and  the 
hopeB  of  food ;  and  the  keys  of  Borne  were  sent  a  second  time 
to  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  walls,  as  far  as  they  had  been 
demolished  by  the  Goths,  were  repaired  with  rude  and  dissimilar 
materials;  the  ditch  was  restored;  iron  spikes33  were  profusely 
scattered  on  the  highways  to  annoy  the  feet  of  the  horses ;  and, 
as  new  gates  could  not  suddenly  be  procured,  the  entrance  was 
guarded  by  a  Spartan  rampart  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  At  the 
expiration  of  twenty-five  days,  Totila  returned  by  hasty  marches 
from  Apulia,  to  avenge  the  injury  and  disgrace.  Belisarius  ex¬ 
pected  his  approach.  The  Gotha  were  thrice  repulsed  in  three 
general  assaults ;  they  lost  the  flower  of  their  troops ;  the  royal 
standard  had  almost  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and 
the  fame  of  Totila  sunk,  as  it  had  risen,  with  the  fortune  of  his 


darker  ages  was  illustrated  by  the  apparition,  miracles,  and  church  of  St.  Michael 
the  archangel.  Horace,  a  native  of  Apulia  or  Luoania,  had  seal  the  elms  and  oaks 
of  Garganus  labouring  and  bellowing  with  the  north  wind  that  blew  on  that  lofty 
coast  (Oarm.  ii.  9 ;  Epist.  ii.  i.  201  [leg.  202]). 

M I  cannot  ascertain  this  particular  camp  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  Punic  quarters 
were  long  and  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpi  (T.  Liv.  xxii.  9,  12;  xxiv. 
3,  Ac.). 

"  Totila  .  .  .  Roman  ingreditur  .  .  .  ao  evertit  muros  domes  aliqnantas  igni 
oombnrens,  ao  omnee  Romanorum  res  in  pnsdaxn  accepit,  hos  ipsos  Romanos  in  Gem* 
paniam  eaptivos  abduxit.  Post  quam  devaBtationem,  xl.  aut  ampllus  dies,  Roma 
fnit  ita  desolata,  nt  nemo  ibi  hominnm,  nisi  (nullas  f)  beetle  morarentur  (Maroeliln. 
Is  Chron.  p.  54). 

u  The  tribuli  are  small  engines  with  four  spikes,  one  fixed  in  the  ground,  the 
three  others  erect  or  adverse  (Prooopius,  Gothic.  L  iii.  o.  24 ;  Just.  Lipsius,  PoliorceW, 
1.  v.  c.  3).  [Rather  the  opposite ;  three  fixed  iu  the  ground,  one  always  erect,  how¬ 
ever  thrown.  The  description  of  Procopius  is  quite  clear.]  The  metaphor  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  tribuli  (land-calttop$),  an  herb  with  a  prickly  fruit  common  in  Italy 
(Martin,  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  i.  158,  vol.  ii.  p.  83). 

vol.  iv. — 28 
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arms.  Whatever  skill  and  courage  coold  achieve  had  been  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Roman  general ;  it  remained  only  that  Justinian 
should  terminate,  by  a  strong  and  seasonable  effort,  the  war 
which  he  had  ambitiously  undertaken.  The  indolenoe,  perhaps 
the  impotence,  of  a  prince  who  despised  his  enemies  and  envied 
his  servants  protracted  the  calamities  of  Italy.  After  a  long 
silence,  Belisarius  was  commanded  to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison 
at  Rome,  and  to  transport  himself  into  the  province  of  Iiucania, 
whose  inhabitants,  inflamed  by  catholic  zeal,  had  cast  away  the 
yoke  of  their  Axian  conquerors.  In  this  ignoble  warfare,  the 
hero,  invincible  against  the  power  of  the  Barbarians,  was  basely 
vanquished  by  the  delay,  the  disobedience,  and  the  cowardice  of 
his  own  officers.  He  reposed  in  his  winter-quarters  of  Crotons, 
in  the  full  assurance  that  the  two  passes  of  the  Lucanian  hills 
were  guarded  by  his  cavalry.  They  were  betrayed  by  treachery 
or  weakness ;  and  the  rapid  march  of  the  Goths  scarcely  allowed 
u-b-ims)  time  for  the  escape  of  Belisarius  to  the  coast  of  Sicily.  At  length 
a  fleet  and  army  were  assembled  for  the  relief  of  Ruscianum,  or 
Rossano,**  a  fortress,  sixty  furlongs  from  the  ruins  of  Sybaris, 
where  the  nobles  of  Lucania  had  taken  refuge.  In  the  first 
attempt  the  Roman  forces  were  dissipated  by  a  storm.  In  the 
second  they  approached  the  shore ;  but  they  saw  the  hills  covered 
with  archers,  the  landing-place  defended  by  a  line  of  spears,  and 
the  king  of  the  Goths  impatient  for  battle.  The  conqueror  of 
Italy  retired  with  a  sigh,  and  continued  to  languish,  inglorious 
and  inactive,  till  Antonina,  who  had  been  sent  to  Constantinople 
to  solicit  succours,  obtained,  after  the  death  of  the  empress,  the 
permission  of  his  return. 

Pinai  The  five  last  campaigns  of  Belisarius  might  abate  the  envy 

SSiwriu.  of  his  competitors,  whose  eyes  had  been  dazzled  and  wounded 
saptambw  by  the  blaze  of  his  former  glory.  Instead  of  delivering  Italy 
from  the  Goths,  he  had  wandered  like  a  fugitive  along  the  coast, 
without  daring  to  march  into  the  country  or  to  accept  the  bold 
and  repeated  challenge  of  Totila.  Tet,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
few  who  could  discriminate  counsels  from  events  and  compare  the 
instruments  with  the  execution,  he  appeared  a  more  consummate 

99  Bascia,  the  navale  Thuriorum ,  was  transferred  to  the  distance  of  sixty  staffi* 
to  Bosai&num,  Bossano,  an  arohbishopriek  without  suffragans.  The  republic  of 
Sybaris  is  now  the  estate  of  the  duke  of  Oorigliano  (Biedesel,  Travels  into  lUgn* 
Gracia  and  Sicily,  p.  166-171). 
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master  of  the  art  of  war,  than  in  the  season  of  his  prosperity, 
when  he  presented  two  captive  kings  before  the  throne  of  Justin- 
'ian.  The  valonr  of  Belisarias  was  not  chilled  by  age ;  his  pru¬ 
dence  was  matured  by  experience;  but  the  moral  virtues  of 
humanity  and  justice  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  hard  necessity 
of  the  times.  The  parsimony  or  poverty  of  the  emperor  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  deviate  from  the  rule  of  conduct  which  had  deserved 
the  love  and  confidence  of  the  Italians.  The  war  was  maintained 
by  the  oppression  of  Ravenna,  Sicily,  and  all  the  faithful  subjects 
of  the  empire ;  and  the  rigorous  prosecution  of  Herodian  provoked 
that  injured  or  guilty  officer  to  deliver  Spoleto  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.40  The  avarice  of  Antonina,  which  had  been  some¬ 
times  diverted  by  love,  now  reigned  without  a  rival  in  her  breast. 
Belisarius  himself  had  always  understood  that  riches,  in  a  corrupt 
age,  are  the  support  and  ornament  of  personal  merit.  And  it 
cannot  be  presumed  that  he  should  stain  his  honour  for  the 
public  service,  without  applying  a  part  of  the  spoil  to  his  private 
emolument.  The  hero  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  barbarians, 
but  the  dagger  of  conspiracy  u  awaited  his  return.  In  the  midBt 
of  wealth  and  honours,  Artaban,  who  had  chastised  the  African 
tyrant,  complained  of  the  ingratitude  of  courts.  He  aspired  to 
Prajeota,  the  emperor’s  niece,40  who  wished  to  reward  her  de¬ 
liverer  ;  but  the  impediment  of  his  previous  marriage  was  asserted 
by  the  piety  of  Theodora.  The  pride  of  royal  descent  was  irri¬ 
tated  by  flattery ;  and  the  service  in  which  he  gloried  had  proved 
him  capable  of  bold  and  sanguinary  deeds.  The  death  of  Justin¬ 
ian  waB  resolved,  but  the  conspirators  delayed  the  execution  till 
they  could  surprise  Belisarius,  disarmed  and  naked,  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople.  Not  a  hope  could  be  entertained  of  shaking 
his  long-tried  fidelity ;  and  they  justly  dreaded  the  revenge,  or 
rather  justice,  of  the  veteran  general,  who  might  speedily  assemble 
an  army  in  Thrace,  to  punish  the  assassins,  and  perhaps  to  en¬ 
joy  the  fruits  of  their  crime.  Delay  afforded  time  for  rash  com¬ 
munications  and  honest  confessions ;  Artaban  and  his  accomplices 
were  condemned  by  the  senate;  but  the  extreme  clemency  of 
Justinian  detained  them  in  the  gentle  confinement  of  the  palace, 

**  [a.d.  646.  It  wm  recovered  a.d,  647  ;  lost  again ;  and  recovered  onoe  more 
▲.d.  662.1 

41  TnU  oo ni piracy  Is  related  by  Proeopios  (Gothic.  1.  Ul.  c.  81,  82)  with  inch 
freedom  and  oandoor  that  the  liberty  of  the  Aneodotee  gives  him  nothing  to  add. 

41  [Widow  of  Areobindna.] 
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till  he  pardoned  their  flagitious  attempt  against  his  throne  and 
life.  If  the  emperor  forgave  his  enemies,  he  must  cordially  em¬ 
brace  a  friend  whose  victories  were  alone  remembered,  and  who 
was  endeared  to  his  prince  by  the  recent  circumstance  of  their 
common  danger.  Belisarins  reposed  from  his  toils,  in  the  high 
station  of  general  of  the  East  and  count  of  the  domestics ;  and 
the  older  consuls  and  patricians  respectfully  yielded  the  prece¬ 
dency  of  rank  to  the  peerless  merit  of  the  first  of  the  Romans.® 
The  first  of  the  Romans  still  submitted  to  be  the  slave  of  his 
wife ;  but  the  servitude  of  habit  and  affection  became  leas  dis¬ 
graceful  when  the  death  of  Theodora  had  removed  the  baser 
influence  of  fear.  Joannina  their  daughter,  and  the  sole  heiress 
of  their  fortunes,  was  betrothed  to  Anastasius  the  grandson,  or 
rather  the  nephew,  of  the  empress,44  whose  kind  interposition 
forwarded  the  consummation  of  their  youthful  loves.  Bat  the 
power  of  Theodora  expired,  the  parents  of  Joannina  returned, 
and  her  honour,  perhaps  her  happiness,  were  sacrificed  to  the 
revenge  of  an  unfeeling  mother,  who  dissolved  the  imperfect 
nuptials  before  they  had  been  ratified  by  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church.44 

Hon*  Before  the  departure  of  Belisarins,  Perusia  was  besieged. 

ag*jnte3s»n  an<j  few  cities  were  impregnable  to  the  Gothic  arms.  Ravenna, 
oath*,  a-d. Ancona,  and  Crotona  still  resisted  the  Barbarians;  and,  when 
Totila  asked  in  marriage  one  of  the  daughters  of  France,4*  he 
was  stung  by  the  just  reproach  that  the  king  of  Italy  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  title  till  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Roman 
people.  Three  thousand  of  the  bravest  soldiers  had  been  left 

a  The  honours  of  Belisarins  are  gladly  commemorated  by  his  secretary  (Ptooojl 
Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  85 ;  1.  iv.  e.  91).  The  title  of  Srporiryds  is  ill  translated,  at  least  is 
this  instanoe,  by  prafectus  pretorio ;  and  to  a  military  character  maglster  milituB 
is  more  proper  and  applicable  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Grnc.  p.  1458,  1459). 

44  Alemannns  (ad  Hist.  Arcanam,  p.  68),  Dneange  (Famili®  Byzant.  p.  98),  aad 
Heineodus  (Hist.  Jnris  Civilis,  pi  434),  all  three  represent  Anastasias  as  the  no  of  tfci 
daughter  of  Theodora ;  and  their  opinion  firmly  reposes  on  the  unambiguous  tettimaaj 
of  Procopius  (Aneedot.  c.  4,  5 — 6vyt rrpitf,  twioe  repeated).  And  yet  I  will  remark, 

1.  That  in  the  year  547,  Theodora  could  scarcely  have  a  grandson  of  the  age  of  puberty  ; 

2.  That  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  this  daughter  and  her  husband  ;  and,  8.  That  Tbso- 
dora  concealed  her  bastards,  and  that  her  grandson  by  Justinian  would  have  been  bar 
apparent  of  the  empire. 

44  The  afiaprlitAaT*,  or  sins,  of  the  hero,  in  Italy  and  after  his  return,  are  zoasi* 
tested  ArapatcaKvrr**,  and  most  probably  swelled,  by  the  author  of  the  Anecdotal 
(c.  4,  5).  The  designs  of  Antonina  were  favoured  by  the  fluctuating  juxispradM 
of  Justinian.  On  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce  the  emperor  waa  t xocho  vemhboc 
(Heineceius,  Element.  Juris  Civil,  ad  Ordinem  Pandect*  P.  iv.  No.  2S8). 

44  [Probably  of  Theodibert  of  Met*.] 
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to  defend  the  capital.  On  the  suspicion  of  a  monopoly,  they 
massacred  the  governor,  and  announced  to  Justinian,  by  a 
deputation  of  the  clergy,  that,  unless  their  offence  was  pardoned 
and  their  arrears  were  satisfied,  they  should  instantly  accept 
the  tempting  offers  of  Totila.  But  the  officer  who  succeeded 
to  the  command  (his  name  was  Diogenes)  deserved  their  esteem 
and  confidence;  and  the  Goths,  instead  of  finding  an  easy  con¬ 
quest,  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance  from  the  soldiers  and 
people,  who  patiently  endured  the  loss  of  the  port  and  of  all 
the  maritime  supplies.  The  siege  of  Borne  would  perhaps  have 
been  raised,  if  the  liberality  of  Totila  to  the  Isaurians  had  not 
encouraged  some  of  their  venal  countrymen  to  copy  the  example 
of  treason.  In  a  dark  night,  while  the  Gothic  trumpets  sounded 
on  another  side,  they  silently  opened  the  gate  of  8t.  Paul ;  the 
barbarians  rushed  into  the  city;  and  the  flying  garrison  was 
intercepted  before  they  could  reach  the  harbour  of  Centumcell®.  (cm* 

A  soldier  trained  in  the  school  of  Belisarius,  Paul  of  Cilicia,  * 
retired  with  four  hundred  men  to  the  mole  of  Hadrian.  They 
repelled  the  Goths ;  but  they  felt  the  approach  of  famine ;  and 
their  aversion  to  the  taste  of  horse-flesh  confirmed  their  resolu¬ 
tion  to  risk  the  event  of  a  desperate  and  decisive  sally.  But 
their  spirit  insensibly  stooped  to  the  offers  of  capitulation ;  they 
retrieved  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  preserved  their  arms  and 
horses,  by  enlisting  in  the  service  of  Totila ;  their  chiefs,  who 
pleaded  a  laudable  attachment  to  their  wives  and  children  in 
the  East,  were  dismissed  with  honour ;  and  above  four  hundred 
enemies,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuaries,  were  saved  by 
the  clemency  of  the  victor.  He  no  longer  entertained  a  wish 
of  destroying  the  edifices  of  Borne,47  which  he  now  respected 
as  the  seat  of  the  Gothio  kingdom ;  the  senate  and  people  were 
restored  to  their  country ;  the  means  of  subsistence  were  liberally 
provided ;  and  Totila,  in  the  robe  of  peace,  exhibited  the  eques¬ 
trian  games  of  the  circus.  Whilst  he  amused  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude,  four  hundred  vessels  were  prepared  for  the  embarks-  [*.D.  M9B0) 
tion  of  his  troops.  The  cities  of  Bhegium  and  Tarentum  were 

47  The  Homans  were  still  attached  to  the  monnments  of  their  anoestors,  and, 
aooording  to  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  iv.  o.  83),  the  galley  of  f  neas,  of  a  single  rank 
of  oars,  35  feet  in  breadth,  130  in  length,  was  preserved  entire  in  the  navalia,  near 
Monte  Teetaceo,  at  the  loot  of  the  Aveotine  (Nardint,  Boms  Antioa,  1.  vii.  o.  9, 
p.  466.  Donatos,  Borne  Antique,  I.  iv.  e.  18,  p.  884).  Bat  all  antiquity  Is  igno¬ 
rant  of  this  retie. 
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reduced;  he  passed  into  Sicily,  the  object  of  his  implacable 
resentment ;  and  the  island  was  stripped  of  its  gold  and  silver, 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  an  infinite  number  of  horses, 
sheep,  and  oxen.  Sardinia  and  Corsica  obeyed  the  fortune  of 
Italy ;  and  the  sea-coast  of  Greece  was  visited  by  a  fleet  of  three 
u-d.  mi]  hundred  galleys.48  The  Goths  were  landed  in  Corcyra  and  the 
ancient  continent  of  Epirus ;  they  advanced  as  far  as  Nicopolis, 
the  trophy  of  Augustus,  and  Dodona,49  once  famous  by  the  oracle 
of  Jove.  In  every  step  of  his  victories,  the  wise  Barbarian  re¬ 
peated  to  Justinian  his  desire  of  peace,  applauded  the  concord 
of  their  predecessors,  and  offered  to  employ  the  Gothic  arms  in 
the  service  of  the  empire. 

prepare-  Justinian  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  peace ;  but  he  neglected 
jtMtSnUn  the  prosecution  of  war ;  and  the  indolence  of  his  temper  disap- 
Oothio  pointed,  in  some  degree,  the  obstinacy  of  his  passions.  From 
r^Mo-ssi  this  salutary  slumber  the  emperor  was  awakened  by  the  pope 
Vigilius  and  the  patrician  Cethegus,  who  appeared  before  his 
throne,  and  adjured  him  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  people 
to  resume  the  conquest  and  deliverance  of  Italy.  In  the 
choice  of  the  generals,  caprice,  as  well  as  judgment,  was  shewn. 
A  fleet  and  army  sailed  for  the  relief  of  Sicily,  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Liberius ;  but  his  want  of  youth  and  experience  were 
afterwards  discovered,  and,  before  he  touched  the  shores  of 
the  island,  he  was  overtaken  by  his  successor.  In  the  place  of 
Liberius  the  conspirator  Artaban  was  raised  from  a  prison  to 
military  honours;  in  the  pious  presumption  that  gratitude 
would  animate  his  valour  and  fortify  his  allegiance.  Belisarius 
reposed  in  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  but  the  command  of  the 
principal  army  was  reserved  for  Germanus,80  the  emperor’s 
nephew,  whose  rank  and  merit  had  been  long  depressed  by 

48  In  these  bom,  Prooopius  searched  without  Bnooeos  tor  the  iele  of  Qelypeo. 
He  wbb  shewn,  at  Phteaoia  or  Coroyra,  the  petrified  ship  of  Ulysses  (Odyss.  xiii. 
108) ;  bat  he  found  it  a  reoent  fabric  of  many  stones,  dedicated  by  a  merchant  to 
Jupiter  Casing  (L  iv.  c.  33).  Eustathios  had  supposed  it  to  be  the  fanciful  like¬ 
ness  of  a  rock. 

48  M.  d’Anville  (Mlmoires  de  l’Acad.  tom.  xxxii.  p.  618-638)  illustrates  the  gutt 
of  Ambraoia ;  bat  he  oaonot  ascertain  the  situation  of  Dodona.  A  country  in  sight 
of  Italy  is  lees  known  than  the  wilds  of  Amerioa. 

"  See  the  acts  of  Oermanus  in  the  publio  (Vandal.  L  ii.  c.  16,  17,  18  ;  Goth. 
1.  iii.  o.  81,  82)  and  private  history  (Aneodot.  o.  5),  and  those  of  his  eon  Justin, 
in  Agathias  (1.  iv.  p.  180, 181  [o.  21]).  Notwithstanding  an  ambiguous  expression  of 
Joraandes,  train  suo,  Alemannus  has  proved  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  emperor 
brother. 
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the  jealousy  of  the  court.  Theodora  had  injured  him  in  the 
rights  of  a  private  citizen,  the  marriage  of  his  children,  and 
the  testament  of  his  brother;  and,  although  his  conduct  was 
pure  and  blameless,  Justinian  was  displeased  that  he  should  be 
thought  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  malecontents.  The 
life  of  Germanus  was  a  lesson  of  implicit  obedience ;  he  nobly 
refused  to  prostitute  his  name  and  character  in  the  factions 
of  the  circus;  the  gravity  of  his  manners  was  tempered  by 
innocent  cheerfulness;  and  his  riches  were  lent  without  in¬ 
terest  to  indigent  or  deserving  friends.  His  valour  had  formerly 
triumphed  over  the  Sdavonians  of  the  Danube  and  the  rebels  i*.».  MT> 
of  Africa;  the  first  report  of  his  promotion  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  Italians ;  and  he  was  privately  assured  that  a  crowd  of 
Roman  deserters  would  abandon,  on  his  approach,  the  standard 
of  Totila.  His  Becond  marriage  with  Malasontha,  the  grand- 
daughter  of  Theodoric,  endeared  Germanus  to  the  Goths  them¬ 
selves;  and  they  marched  with  reluctance  against  the  father 
of  a  royal  infant,  the  last  offspring  of  the  line  of  Amali.81  A 
splendid  allowance  was  assigned  by  the  emperor;  the  general 
contributed  his  private  fortune ;  his  two  sons  were  popular  and 
active ;  and  he  surpassed,  in  the  promptitude  and  success  of  his 
levies,  the  expectation  of  mankind.  He  was  permitted  to  select 
some  squadrons  of  Thracian  cavalry;  the  veterans,  as  well  as 
the  youth  of  Constantinople  and  Europe,  engaged  their  volun¬ 
tary  service;  and  as  far  as  the  heart  of  Germany”  his  fame 
and  liberality  attracted  the  aid  of  the  Barbarians.  The  Romans 
advanced  to  Sardica ;  an  army  of  Sclavonians  fled  before  their 
march ;  but  within  two  days  of  their  final  departure,  the  designs 
of  Germanus  were  terminated  by  his  malady  and  death.  Tet 
the  impulse  which  he  had  given  to  the  Italian  war  still  continued 
to  act  with  energy  and  effect.  The  maritime  towns,  Ancona, 
Crotona,  Centum  cell®,  resisted  the  assaults  of  Totila.  Sicily 
was  reduced  by  the  zeal  of  Artaban,  and  the  Gothic  navy  was 
defeated  near  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatio.  The  two  fleets  were 
almost  equal,  forty-seven  to  fifty  galleys:  the  victory  was 
decided  by  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  of  the  Greeks;  but 

,l  Conjunct*  Antatonxm  g m  earn  A  *14  stirpe  ipem  adhoe  utri  tuque  generis 
promittit,  Jornandes,  c.  60,  p.  708.  He  wrote  at  Ravenna  before  the  death  of 
Totila. 

91  [Prooopitu  saje  nothing  of  troops  from  the  heart  of  Germany.] 
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the  ships  were  so  closely  grappled  that  only  twelve  of  the  Goths 
escaped  from  this  unfortunate  conflict.  They  affected  to  de¬ 
preciate  an  element  in  which  they  were  unskilled,  but  their 
own  experience  confirmed  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  that  the  master 
of  the  sea  will  always  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  land.®* 
Character  After  the  loss  of  German  us,  the  nations  were  provoked  to 
ifinfofThe  smile  by  the  strange  intelligence  that  the  command  of  the 
Nana*  Roman  armies  was  given  to  an  eunuch.  But  the  eunuch  N  arses  44 
a.d.  an  -g  aniong  the  few  who  have  rescued  that  unhappy  name 

from  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  mankind.  A  feeble  diminu¬ 
tive  body  concealed  the  soul  of  a  statesman  and  a  warrior.  His 
youth  had  been  employed  in  the  management  of  the  loom  and 
distaff,  in  the  cares  of  the  household,  and  the  service  of  female 
luxury;  but,  while  his  hands  were  busy,  he  secretly  exercised 
the  faculties  of  a  vigorous  and  discerning  mind.  A  stranger  to 
the  schools  and  the  camp,  he  studied  in  the  palace  to  dissemble, 
to  flatter,  and  to  persuade;  and,  as  soon  as  he  approached  the 
person  of  the  emperor,  Justinian  listened  with  surprise  and 
pleasure  to  the  manly  counsels  of  his  chamberlain  and  private 
treasurer.55  The  talents  of  Narses  were  tried  and  improved  in 
frequent  embassies;  he  led  an  army  into  Italy,  acquired  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  war  and  the  country,  and  presumed 
to  strive  with  the  genius  of  Belisarius.  Twelve  years  after  his 
return,  the  eunuch  was  chosen  to  achieve  the  conquest  which 
had  been  left  imperfect  by  the  first  of  the  Roman  generals. 
Instead  of  being  dazzled  by  vanity  or  emulation,  he  seriously 
declared  that,  unless  he  were  armed  with  an  adequate  force, 
he  would  never  consent  to  risk  his  own  glory  and  that  of  his 
sovereign.  Justinian  granted  to  the  favourite  what  he  might 

51  The  third  book  of  Procopius  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  Gennanus  (Add.  L 
iv.  c.  28,  24,  25,  26). 

M  Procopius  relates  the  whole  series  of  this  seoond  Gothic  war  and  the  victory 
of  Narses  (1.  iv.  o.  21,  26-851.  A  splendid  scene !  Among  the  six  subjects  of 
epic  poetry  which  Tasso  revolved  in  Ids  mind,  he  hesitated  between  the  conquests 
of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and  by  Narses  (Hayley's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  70). 

99  The  country  of  Narses  is  unknown,  since  he  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Persarmenian.  Prooopius  styles  him  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  18)  /tanAurdr  xmpdrvr  repkr ; 
Paul  Warnefrid  (1.  ii.  o.  8,  p.  776),  Chartularius :  Maroellinus  adds  the  name  of 
Oubioularius.  In  an  inscription  on  the  Sal&ri&n  bridge  he  is  entitled  Exoongul, 
Ex-preapositus,  Cubiouli  Patriaius  (Masoou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  1.  xiii.  c.  25) 
[see  C.  I.  L.  vi.  1199].  The  law  of  Theodosius  against  eunuchs  was  obsolete  or 
abolished  (Annotation  xx.) ;  but  the  foolish  prophecy  of  the  Romans  subsisted  is 
full  vigour  (Prooop.  1.  iv.  o.  21).  [Narses  6  lkuri\4ws  rfUat  wcu  a  PenarmtoiaiB ; 
Proo.,  B.  P.  i.  15,  p.  79  ed.  Haury.] 
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have  denied  to  the  hero:  the  Gothic  war  was  rekindled  from 
its  ashes,  and  the  preparations  were  not  unworthy  of  the  ancient 
majesty  of  the  empire.  The  key  of  the  public  treasure  was  put 
into  his  hand,  to  collect  magazines,  to  levy  soldiers,  to  purchase 
arms  and  horses,  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  pay,  and  to  tempt 
the  fidelity  of  the  fugitives  and  deserters.  The  troops  of  Ger- 
manus  were  still  in  arms ;  they  halted  at  Salona  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  new  leader ;  and  legions  of  subjects  and  allies  were 
created  by  the  well-known  liberality  of  the  eunuch  N arses. 
The  king  of -the  Lombards1*  satisfied  or  surpassed  the  obligations 
of  a  treaty,  by  lending  two  thousand  two  hundred 67  of  his 
bravest  warriors,  who  were  followed  by  three  thousand  of  their 
martial  attendants.  Three  thousand  Heruli  fought  on  horse¬ 
back  under  Philemuth,  their  native  chief ;  and  the  noble  Aratus, 
who  adopted  the  manners  and  discipline  of  Borne,  conducted  a 
band  of  veterans  of  the  same  nation.  Dagistheus  was  released 
from  prison  to  command  the  Huns ;  and  Kobad,  the  grandson 
and  nephew  of  the  Great  King,  was  conspicuous  by  the  regal 
tiara  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  Persians,  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  their  prince.18  Absolute  in  the 
exercise  of  bis  authority,  more  absolute  in  the  affection  of  hiB 
troops,  N arses  led  a  numerous  and  gallant  army  from  Philip- 
popolis  to  Salona,  from  whence  he  coasted  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Hadriatic  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy.  His  progress  was 
checked.  The  East  could  not  supply  vessels  capable  of  trans¬ 
porting  such  multitudes  of  men  and  hones.  The  Franks,  who 
in  ,the  general  confusion  had  usurped  the  greater  part  of  the 
Venetian  province,  refused  a  free  passage  to  the  friends  of  the 
Lombards.  The  station  of  Verona  was  occupied  by  Teias,  with 
the  flower  of  the  Gothic  forces;  and  that  skilful  commander 
had  overspread  the  adjacent  country  with  the  fall  of  woods  and 
the  inundation  of  waters.8®  In  this  perplexity,  an  officer  of 

M  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  Lombard,  records  with  complacency  the  succour, 
service,  and  honourable  dismission  of  his  oonntrymen — rei  public*  Romans  [Rom. 
rei  pu]  adversus  smulos  adjutores  fuerant  [fuerunt]  (1.  ii.  o.  1,  p.  774,  edit.  Grot.). 

I  am  surprised  that  Alboin,  their  martial  king,  did  not  lead  his  subjects  in  person. 
[Audoin,  father  of  Alboin,  was  king  at  this  time  ;  Prooop.  B.  G.  iv.  26.] 

87  [Read,  two  thousand  five  hundred.] 

58  He  was,  if  not  an  impostor,  the  son  of  the  blind  Zanies,  saved  by  com  pas¬ 
sion,  and  educated  in  the  Byzantine  oourt  by  the  various  motives  of  polioy,  pride, 
and  generosity  (Prooop.  Persic.  1.  i.  o.  28). 

88  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  whole  waste  from 
Aqulleia  to  Ravenna  was  covered  with  woods,  lakes,  and  morasses.  Man  has 
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experience  proposed  a  measure,  secure  by  the  appearance  cl 
rashness :  that  the  Roman  army  should  cautiously  advance  along 
the  sea-shore,  while  the  fleet  preceded  their  march,  and  succes¬ 
sively  cast  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  months  of  the  rivers,  the 
Timavus,  the  Brenta,  Adige,  and  the  Po,  that  fall  into  the 
Hadriatic  to  the  north  of  Ravenna.  Nine  days  he  reposed  in 
the  city,  collected  the  fragments  of  the  Italian  army,  and 
marched  towards  Rimini  to  meet  the  defiance  of  an  insulting 
enemy. 

DefMt  *ud  The  prudence  of  Names  impelled  him  to  speedy  and  decisive 
Tow*,  action.  His  powers  were  the  last  effort  of  the  state :  the  cost  of 
jaij  each  day  accumulated  the  enormous  account ;  and  the  nations, 
untrained  to  discipline  or  fatigue,  might  be  rashly  provoked  to 
turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  or  against  their  benefactor. 
The  same  considerations  might  have  tempered  the  ardour  of 
Totila.  But  he  was  conscious  that  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Italy  aspired  to  a  second  revolution;  he  felt  or  suspected  the 
rapid  progress  of  treason;  and  he  resolved  to  risk  the  Gothic 
kingdom  on  the  chance  of  a  day,  in  which  the  valiant  would  be 
animated  by  instant  danger  and  the  disaffected  might  be  awed 
by  mutual  ignorance.  In  his  march  from  Ravenna,  the  Roman 
general  chastised  the  garrison  of  Rimini,  traversed  in  a  direct 
pertoUl  line  the  hills  of  Urbino,  and  re-entered  the  Flaminian  way,  nine 
miles  beyond  the  perforated  rock,  an  obstacle  of  art  and  nature 
which  might  have  stopped  or  retarded  his  progress.®0  The  Goths 
were  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  they  advanced 
without  delay  to  seek  a  superior  enemy,  and  the  two  armies 
approached  each  other  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  furlongs, 
between  Tagina 01  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  Gauls.**  The  haughty 

subdued  nature,  and  the  land  has  been  cultivated,  since  the  waters  are  confined 
and  embanked.  See  the  learned  researches  of  Muratori  (Antiquitak  Italia  medii 
fifivi,  tom.  i.  dissert,  xxi.  p.  258,  254),  from  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  Hexodian,  oW 
charters,  and  local  knowledge. 

99  The  Flaminian  way,  as  it  is  corrected  from  the  Itineraries,  and  the  bat 
modem  maps,  by  d’ Anville  (Analyse  de  ITtalie,  p.  147-162),  may  be  thus  stated : 
Home  to  Nsrni,  51  Roman  miles ;  Terai,  57 ;  Spoleio,  75 ;  Foligno,  88  ;  Noma, 
108 ;  Cagli,  142 ;  Interaisa  [Petra  Pertusa],  157 ;  Fossombrone,  160 ;  Fano,  176 ; 
Pesaro,  184 ;  Rimini,  208 — about  189  English  miles.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the 
death  of  Totila ;  but  Wesseling  (Itinerar.  p.  614)  exchanges  for  the  field  of  Toqiao* 
the  unknown  appellation  of  Ptanias ,  eight  miles  from  Nooera. 

91  Tagine,  or  rather  Tsdin®,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  but  the  bishopric  of  that 
obscure  town,  a  mile  from  Gualdo,  in  the  plain,  was  united,  in  the  year  1007,  with 
that  of  Nooera.  The  signs  of  antiquity  are  preserved  in  the  local  appellation. 
Fossato,  the  camp;  Capraia ,  Caprea;  Bastia,  Busts  Gallorum.  Bee  Clumrin 
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message  of  N arses  was  an  offer,  not  of  peace,  but  of  pardon. 
The  answer  of  the  Gothic  king  declared  his  resolution  to  die 
or  conquer.  ••  What  day,”  said  the  messenger,  «  will  you  fix  for 
the  combat?”  ••  The  eighth  day,”  replied  Totila :  but  early  the 
next  morning  he  attempted  to  surprise  a  foe,  suspicious  of  deceit 
and  prepared  for  battle.  Ten  thousand  Heruli  and  Lombards, 
of  approved  valour  and  doubtful  faith,  were  placed  in  the  centre. 
Each  of  the  wings  was  composed  of  eight  thousand  Romans ; 
the  right  was  guarded  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns,  the  left  was 
covered  by  fifteen  hundred  chosen  horse,**  destined,  according 
to  the  emergencies  of  action,  to  sustain  the  retreat  of  their 
friends  or  to  encompass  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  From  his  proper 
station  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,*4  the  eunuch  rode  along 
the  line,  expressing  by  his  voice  and  countenance  the  assurance 
of  victory;  exciting  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor  to  punish  the 
guilt  and  madness  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  and  exposing  to  their 
view  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  the  rewards  of  military 
virtue.  From  the  event  of  a  single  combat  they  drew  an  omen 
of  sucoess;  and  they  beheld  with  pleasure  the  courage  of  fifty 
archers,  who  maintained  a  small  eminence  against  three  sue- 

(Italia  Antique,  1.  ii.  e.  6,  p.  615,  616,  617),  Lucas  Holstenius  (Annotat.  ad  Cluver. 
p.  65,  86),  Guazsesi  (Diseertat.  p.  177-217,  a  professed  inquiry),  and  the  maps  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state  and  the  march  of  Ancona,  by  Le  Mai  re  and  Magini.  [See  a 
memoir  on  the  site  of  the  battle  by  Hodgkin  in  the  14  Atti  e  memorie  della  B. 
Deputations  di  Storia  Patna  per  le  provinrie  di  Romagna,”  1884  (p.  85  sqqX  and 
Italy  and  her  Invaders,  iv.  p.  710  sqq.  The  site  has  not  been  determined  with  oer- 
tainty.  (1)  The  mention  of  the  Busta  Galloram  (see  next  note)  has  been  need  as 
an  argument  for  Saesoferrato  near  Sentinnm.  Procopius  is  mistaken  in  naming 
Oamillua,  who  fought  no  battles  in  Umbria ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  hare 
been  thinking  of  the  Battle  of  Sentinnm  (b.c.  295).  Saseoferrato  is  east  of  the 
Plaminian  road,  and  is  separated  from  Tadinum  by  a  high  pass.  (2)  Hodgkin 
argues  for  Ad  Ensem,  or  Soheggia,  where  the  Flaminian  road  reaches  the  top  of 
the  pass.  His  view  Is  that  Names,  having  turned  the  fortress  of  Petra  Pertusa  by 
taking  a  southern  route,  reaohed  the  Flaminian  Way  at  Callis  and  marched  up  to 
Ad  Ensem.  This  site  suits  the  words  of  Procopius,  iw  44  at  a  level 

but  it  has  been  objected  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  a  battle  on  suoh  a  scale. 

pius  states  that  the  distance  between  the  camps  of  Names  and  Totila  was  at  first 
100  stadia,  and  the  distanoe  between  Soheggia  and  Tadino,  15  miles,  nearly  corre¬ 
sponds.] 

61  The  battle  [of  8entinum]  was  fought  in  the  year  of  Borne  458  [b.c.  295] ;  and 
the  consul  Dedns,  by  devoting  his  own  life,  assured  the  triumph  of  his  oo untry  and 
his  oolleague  Fabius  (T.  Liv.  x.  28,  29).  Procopius  ascribes  to  Camillus  the  victory 
of  the  Busta  O  allot  um ;  and  his  error  was  branded  by  Cluverius  with  the  national 
reproach  of  Gnecorum  nugamenta. 

u  [They  were  drawn  up  at  an  angle  to  the  left  wing  and  in  front  of  the  eminence 
which  is  mentioned  below ;  500  were  to  sustain  the  retreat,  if  necessary ;  1000  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear.] 

> 44  [Names,  with  John,  commanded  not  the  right,  but  the  left  wing.  Proe.  B.  G. 
4,  81  ad  inlt] 
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cessive  attacks  of  the  Gothic  cavalry."  At  the  distance  only 
of  two  bow-shots,  the  armies  spent  the  morning  in  dreadful 
suspense,  and  the  Romans  tasted  some  necessary  food,  without 
unloosening  the  cuirass  from  their  breast,  or  the  bridle  from 
their  horses.  Narses  awaited  the  charge;  and  it  was  delayed  by 
Totila  till  he  had  received  his  last  succours  of  two  thousand 
Goths.  While  he  consumed  the  hours  in  fruitless  treaty,  the 
king  exhibited  in  a  narrow  space  the  strength  and  agility  of  a 
warrior.  His  armour  was  enchased  with  gold;  his  purple 
banner  floated  with  the  wind:  he  cast  his  lance  into  the  air; 
caught  it  with  the  right  hand ;  shifted  it  to  the  left ;  threw 
himself  backwards;  recovered  his  seat;  and  managed  a  fiery 
steed  in  all  the  paces  and  evolutions  of  the  equestrian  school. 
As  soon  as  the  succours  had  arrived,  he  retired  to  his  tent, 
assumed  the  drees  and  arms  of  a  private  soldier,  and  gave  the 
signal  of  battle.  The  first  line  of  cavalry  advanced  with  more 
courage  than  discretion,  and  left  behind  them  the  infantry  of 
the  second  line.  They  were  soon  engaged  between  the  horns 
of  a  crescent,  into  which  the  adverse  wings  had  been  insensibly 
curved,  and  were  saluted  from  either  side  by  the  volleys  of  four 
thousand  archers.  Their  ardour,  and  even  their  distress,  drove 
them  forwards  to  a  close  and  unequal  conflict,  in  which  they 
could  only  use  their  lances  against  an  enemy  equally  skilled  in 
all  the  instruments  of  war.  A  generous  emulation  inspired  the 
Romans  and  their  barbarian  allies ;  and  Narses,  who  calmly 
viewed  and  directed  their  efforts,  doubted  to  whom  he  should 
adjudge  the  prize  of  superior  bravery.  The  Gothic  cavalry  wm 
astonished  and  disordered,  pressed  and  broken ;  and  the  line  of 
infantry,  instead  of  presenting  their  spears  or  opening  their 
intervals,  were  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  flying  horse.  Six 
thousand  of  the  Goths  were  slaughtered,  without  mercy,  in  the 
field  of  Tagina.  Their  prince,  with  five  attendants,  was  over¬ 
taken  by  Asbad,  of  the  race  of  the  Gepid® ;  «« Spare  the  king 
of  Italy,”  cried  a  loyal  voice,  and  Asbad  struck  his  lance  through 
the  body  of  Totila.  The  blow  was  instantly  revenged  by  the 
(Tofep-  faithful  Goths ;  they  transported  their  dying  monarch  seven 
miles  *  beyond  the  scene  of  his  disgrace  ;  and  his  last  moments 

**  [The  author  does  not  bring  ont  sufficiently  the  importance  of  this  hill,  whist 
was  in  fact  the  key  to  the  position.  It  commanded  a  path  by  which  the  Imperial** 
conld  have  been  taken  in  the  rear,  if  Narses  had  not  anticipated  Totila  in  seising  it] 

M  [Eleven  or  twelve  miles :  84  stadia  (Prooop.  id.  83).] 
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were  not  embittered  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Compassion 
afforded  him  the  shelter  of  an  obscure  tomb ;  but  the  Romans 
were  not  satisfied  of  their  victory,  till  they  beheld  the  corpse 
of  the  Qothic  king.  His  hat,  enriched  with  gems,  and  his 
bloody  robe,  were  presented  to  Justinian  by  the  messengers  of 
triumph.* 

As  soon  as  Narses  had  paid  his  devotions  to  the  Author  conquest 
of  victory,  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  peculiar  patroness,68  he  br  N*nU 
praised,  rewarded,  and  dismissed  the  Lombards.  'Hie  villages 
had  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  these  valiant  savages;  they 
ravished  matrons  and  virgins  on  the  altar;  their  retreat  was 
diligently  watched  by  a  strong  detachment  of  regular  forces, 
who  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  like  disorders.  The  victorious 
eunuch  pursued  his  march  through  Tuscany,  accepted  the 
submission  of  the  Goths,  heard  the  acclamations  and  often  the 
complaints  of  the  Italians,  and  encompassed  the  walls  of  Rome 
with  the  remainder  of  his  formidable  host.  Round  the  wide 
circumference,  Narses  assigned  to  himself,  and  to  each  of  his 
lieutenants,  a  real  or  a  feigned  attack,  while  he  silently  marked 
the  place  of  easy  and  unguarded  entrance.  Neither  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  Hadrian’s  mole,  nor  of  the  port,  could  long  delay  the 
progress  of  the  conqueror;  and  Justinian  once  more  received 
the  keys  of  Rome,  which,  under  his  reign,  had  been  five  times 
taken  and  recovered.88  But  the  deliverance  of  Rome  was  the 
last  calamity  of  the  Roman  people.  The  Barbarian  allies  of 
Narses  too  frequently  confounded  the  privileges  of  peace  and 
war;  the  despair  of  the  flying  Goths  found  some  consolation 
in  sanguinary  revenge;  and  three  hundred  youths  of  the 
noblest  families,  who  had  been  sent  as  hostages  beyond  the  Po, 
were  inhumanly  slain  by  the  successor  of  Totila.  The  fate  of 
the  senate  suggests  an  awfnl  lesson  of  the  vicissitude  of  human 
affairs.  Of  the  senators  whom  Totila  had  banished  from  their 

*T  Theophanee,  Chron.  p.  198  [*.*.  6044,  John  Malalas,  18,  p.  486,  ed.  Bonn,  is 
the  source  of  Theophanee ;  and  the  notice  is  important  as  giving  the  date  of  the 
arrival  ot  the  robe — August,  and  so  rendering  it  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought 
In  July].  Hist.  Miaoell.  1.  xvi.  p.  908. 

"  Evmgrins,  L  iv.  e.  94.  The  inspiration  of  the  Virgin  revealed  to  Narses  the 
dap,  and  the  word,  ot  battle  (Paul  Diaoon.  1.  ii.  o.  3,  p.  776). 

*  Iri  ntrw  JrriAihvm  rl  Wpvrer  idXtt.  In  the  pear  686  bp  Bell  sari  os,  in 
646  bp  Totila,  in  647  bp  Belisarins,  in  649  bp  Totila,  and  in  669  bp  Nanes.  Maltretna 
had  inadvertently  translated  stxlutn  :  a  mistake  which  be  afterwards  retracts ;  bat 
the  mischief  was  done ;  and  C  nsln,  with  a  train  of  French  and  Latin  readers,  have 
fallen  into  the  snare. 
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country,  some  were  rescued  by  an  officer  of  Belisarios  and 
transported  from  Campania  to  Sicily;  while  others  were  too 
guilty  to  confide  in  the  clemency  of  Justinian,  or  too  poor  to 
provide  horses  for  their  escape  to  the  sea- ah  ore.  Their  brethren 
languished  five  years  in  a  state  of  indigence  and  exile;  the 
victory  of  Narses  revived  their  hopes;  but  their  premature 
return  to  the  metropolis  was  prevented  by  the  furious  Goths, 
and  all  the  fortresses  of  Campania  were  stained  with  patrician  n 
blood.  After  a  period  of  thirteen  centuries,  the  institution  of 
Romulus  expired;  and,  if  the  nobles  of  Rome  still  assumed 
the  title  of  senators,  few  subsequent  traces  can  be  discovered 
of  a  public  council  or  constitutional  order.  Ascend  six  hundred 
years,  and  contemplate  the  kings  of  the  earth  soliciting  ao 
audience  as  the  slaves  or  freedmen  of  the  Roman  senate  !n 
mni  tod  The  Gothic  war  was  yet  alive.  The  bravest  of  the  nation 
T«u».  »h«  retired  beyond  the  Po;  and  Teias  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
tbeQotfos.  succeed  and  revenge  their  departed  hero.  The  new  king  im- 
iureh"  mediately  sent  ambassadors  to  implore,  or  rather  to  purchase, 
the  aid  of  the  Franks,  and  nobly  lavished  for  the  public  safety 
the  riches  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  palace  of  Pavia. 
The  residue  of  the  royal  treasure  was  guarded  by  his  brother 
Aiigern  at  CumsB  in  Campania ;  but  the  strong  castle  which 
Totila  had  fortified  was  closely  besieged  by  the  arms  of  Narses. 
From  the  Alps  to  the  foot  of  mount  Vesuvius,  the  Gothic  king, 
by  rapid  and  secret  marches,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  his 
brother,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  chiefs,  and  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarnua  or  Draco, n  which  flowB 
from  Nuceria  into  the  bay  of  Naples.  The  river  separated  the 
nb«u))tw°  arm*es 1  sixty  days  were  consumed  in  distant  and  fruitless 
combats,  and  Teias  maintained  this  important  post,  till  he  was 
deserted  by  his  fleet  and  the  hope  of  subsistence.  With  reluc¬ 
tant  steps  he  ascended  the  Lactarian  mount,  where  the  phy- 

n  Compare  two  passages  of  Prooopius  (L  ill.  o.  96 ;  L  iv.  o.  94),  whisk,  with 
some  collateral  hints  from  Maroellinns  and  Jornandee,  illustrate  the  state  of  the 
expiring  senate. 

71  See,  in  the  example  of  Proslas,  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  fragments  of  Polytsia 
(Excerpt.  Legat.  xcvii.  p.  997,  928  [Bk.  xxx.  16]),  a  enrions  picture  of  a  royal  stave 

77  The  Apdirwr  of  Procopius  (Goth.  L  iv.  o.  36)  is  evidently  the  Samne  The 
text  Is  accused  or  altered  by  the  rash  violence  of  Cluverius  (1.  Iv.  e.  3,  p.  1166) ;  bat 
Camillo  Pellegrini  of  Naples  (Disoorsi  sopra  la  ftampania  Felice,  p.  880,  331)  bee 
moved  from  old  reoords,  that  as  early  as  the  year  899  that  river  was  called  the 
DraconUo,  or  Draooneello. 
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sioians  of  Borne,  since  the  time  of  Galen,  had  sent  their  patients 
for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  the  milk.71  Bat  the  Goths  Boon 
embraced  a  more  generous  resolution :  to  descend  the  hill  to 
dismiss  their  horses,  and  to  die  in  arms  and  in  the  possession  of 
freedom.  The  king  marched  at  their  head,  bearing  in  his  right 
hand  a  lance,  and  an  ample  buckler  in  his  left :  with  the  one  he 
struck  dead  the  foremost  of  the  assailants ;  with  the  other  he 
received  the  weapons  which  every  hand  was  ambitious  to  aim 
against  his  life.  After  a  combat  of  many  hours,  his  left  arm  was 
fatigued  by  the  weight  of  twelve  javelins  which  hung  from  his 
shield.  Without  moving  from  his  ground  or  suspending  his 
blows,  the  hero  called  aloud  on  his  attendants  for  a  fresh  buckler, 
but  in  the  moment  while  his  side  was  uncovered  it  was  pierced 
by  a  mortal  dart.  He  fell;  and  his  head,  exalted  on  a  spear, 
proclaimed  to  the  nations  that  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  no  more. 
But  the  example  of  his  death  served  only  to  animate  the  com¬ 
panions  who  had  sworn  to  perish  with  their  leader.  They  fought 
till  darkness  descended  on  the  earth.  They  reposed  on  their 
arms.  The  combat  was  renewed  with  the  return  of  light,  and 
maintained  with  unabated  vigour  till  the  evening  of  the  second 
day.  The  repose  of  a  second  night,  the  want  of  water,  and  the 
loss  of  their  bravest  champions,  determined  the  surviving  Goths 
to  accept  the  fair  capitulation  which  the  prudence  of  Narses  was 
inclined  to  propose.  They  embraced  the  alternative  of  residing 
in  Italy  as  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  Justinian,  or  departing 
with  a  portion  of  their  private  wealth,  in  search  of  some  inde¬ 
pendent  country.74  Yet  the  oath  of  fidelity  or  exile  was  alike 
rejected  by  one  thousand  Goths,  who  broke  away  before  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  boldly  effected  their  retreat  to  the  walls 
of  Pavia.  The  spirit  as  well  as  the  situation  of  AJigern  prompted 
him  to  imitate  rather  than  to  bewail  his  brother :  a  strong  and 
dexterous  archer,  he  transpierced  with  a  single  arrow  the  armour 
and  breast  of  his  antagonist ;  and  his  military  oonduct  defended 


19  Galen  (de  Method.  Medeadi,  1.  v.  apod  Olanr.  1.  It.  a.  8,  p.  1189, 1160)  de¬ 
scribes  the  lofty  site,  pure  air,  and  rich  milk  of  mount  Laotarios,  whose  medicinal 
benefits  were  equally  Known  and  sought  in  the  time  of  Symmaehns  (1.  vi.  epist.  1617, 
ed.  Seeok)  and  Casdodorius  (Var.  xi.  10).  Nothing  is  now  left  exoept  the  name  of  the 
town  LstUre. 

74  Boat  (tom.  xi.  p.  2,  £e.)  conveys  t  his  favourite  Bavaria  this  remnant  of 
Goths,  who  by  others  are  buried  in  the  mountains  of  Uri,  or  restored  to  their  native 
isle  of  Gothland  (Masoou,  An  not.  xxi.). 
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Com®74  above  a  year  against  the  forces  of  the  Romans.  Their 
industry  had  scooped  the  Sibyll’s  cave76  into  a  prodigious  mine ; 
combustible  materials  were  introduced  to  consume  the  temporary 
props;  the  wall  and  the  gate  of  Cum®  sunk  into  the  cavern,  but 
the  ruins  formed  a  deep  and  inaccessible  precipice.  On  tbe 
fragment  of  a  rock  Aligern  stood  alone  and  unshaken,  till  he 
calmly  surveyed  the  hopeless  condition  of  his  country,  and 
judged  it  more  honourable  to  be  the  friend  of  N arses  than  the 
slave  of  the  Franks.77  After  the  death  of  Teias,  the  Roman 
general  separated  his  troops  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Italy ;  Lucca 
sustained  a  long  and  vigorous  siege ;  and  such  was  the  humanity 
or  the  prudence  of  Narses  that  the  repeated  perfidy  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  could  not  provoke  him  to  exact  the  forfeit  lives  of 
their  hostages.  These  hostages  were  dismissed  in  safety ;  and 
their  grateful  zeal  at  length  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  their 
countrymen.78 

invMton  of  Before  Lucca  had  surrendered,  Italy  was  overwhelmed  by 
Frankun!  a  new  deluge  of  Barbarians.  A  feeble  youth,  the  grandson  of 
A-DfaS” '  Clovis,  reigned  over  the  Austrasians  or  oriental  Franks.7*  The 
guardians  of  Theodebald  entertained  with  coldness  and  reluc¬ 
tance  the  magnificent  promises  of  the  Gothic  ambassadors.  But 
the  spirit  of  a  martial  people  outstripped  the  timid  counsels  of 
iLeutharia) the  court:  two  brothers,  Lothaire  and  Buocelin,80  the  dukes  of 


7*  I  leave  Sealiger  (Animadvere.  in  Eneeb.  p.  09)  and  Balmaeine  (KuerataA 
Plim&n.  p.  51,  52)  to  quarrel  about  the  origin  of  Cum®,  the  oldest  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy  (Strab.  1.  v.  p.  372  [4,  §  4].  Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  i.  e.  4),  already 
vaoant  in  Juvenal's  time  (S&tiir.  iii.),  and  now  in  ruins. 

70  Agathias  (1.  i.  c.  [leg.  p.]  21  [o.  10])  settles  the  Sibyll’s  cave  under  the  wall  of 
Cum® ;  he  agrees  with  Servius  (ad  L  vi.  iEneid.) ;  nor  can  I  perceive  why  their 
opinion  should  be  rejected  by  Heyne,  the  excellent  editor  of  Virgil  (tom.  ii.  p.  650. 
651).  In  urbe  mediA  secret®  religio  !  But  Cum®  was  not  yet  built ;  and  the  lines 
(1.  vi.  96,  97)  would  become  ridiculous,  if  ASneas  were  actually  in  a  Greek  city. 
[Op.  Beloch,  Campanien,  p.  160.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cave  which 
is  now  shown  as  the  Sibyl’s  grotto,  south  of  L.  Avernus,  had  any  ancient  tradition 
associated  with  it.] 

77  [The  surrender  of  Cum®  was  subsequent  to  that  of  Lnooa.] 

78  There  is  some  difficulty  in  connecting  the  35th  chapter  of  the  ivth  book  of  the 
Gothic  war  of  Procopius  with  the  first  book  of  the  history  of  Agathias.  We  moat 
now  relinquish  a  statesman  and  soldier,  to  attend  the  footsteps  of  a  poal  and 
rhetorician  (1.  i.  p.  11 ;  1.  ii.  p.  51,  edit.  Louvre).  [Procopius  ends  in  March,  and 
Agathias  begins  in  April  with  the  27th  year  of  Justinian.] 

79  [Thendebald  had  suooeeded  Thendebert  in  a.d.  548.] 

80  Among  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Buocelin,  he  disoomfited  and  slew  BeUsaiiue, 
subdued  Italy  and  Sicily,  <&c.  See  in  the  historians  of  France,  Gregory  of  Tours 
(tom.  ii.  1.  iii.  e.  82,  p.  203),  and  Almoin  (tom.  ill.  1.  ii.  de  Gestis  Franooram,  c.  25, 
p.  59). 
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the  Alemanni,  stood  forth  as  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  war; 
and  seventy-five  thousand  Germans  descended  in  the  autumn 
from  the  Bhsstian  Alps  into  the  plain  of  Milan.  The  vanguard 
of  the  Roman  army  was  stationed  near  the  Po,  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Fulcaris,  a  bold  Herulian,  who  rashly  conceived  that 
personal  bravery  was  the  sole  duty  and  merit  of  a  commander. 
As  he  marched  without  order  or  precaution  along  the  ^Smilian 
way,  an  ambuscade  of  Franks  suddenly  rose  from  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  Parma ;  his  troops  were  surprised  and  routed ;  but 
their  leader  refused  to  fly,  declaring  to  the  last  moment  that 
death  was  less  terrible  than  the  angry  countenance  of  Narses.81 
The  death  of  Fuloaris,  and  the  retreat  of  the  surviving  chiefs, 
decided  the  fluctuating  and  rebellious  temper  of  the  Goths ; 
they  flew  to  the  standard  of  their  deliverers,  and  admitted 
them  into  the  cities  which  still  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Roman 
general.  The  conqueror  of  Italy  opened  a  free  passage  to  the 
irresistible  torrent  of  Barbarians.  They  passed  under  the  walls 
of  Cesena,  and  answered  by  threats  and  reproaches  the  advice 
of  Aligern  “  that  the  Gothic  treasures  could  no  longer  repay  the 
labour  of  an  invasion.  Two  thousand  Franks  were  destroyed 
by  the  skill  and  valour  of  Narses  himself,  who  sallied  from 
Bimini  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horse,  to  chastise  the 
licentious  rapine  of  their  march.  On  the  confines  of  Samnium 
the  two  brothers  divided  their  forces.  With  the  right  wing, 
Buocelin  assumed  the  spoil  of  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Brut- 
tium ;  with  the  left,  Lothaire  accepted  the  plunder  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria.  They  followed  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Hadriatic,  as  far  as  Rhegium  and  Otranto,  and  the 
extreme  lands  of  Italy  were  the  term  of  their  destructive  pro¬ 
gress.  The  Franks,  who  were  Christians  and  Catholics,  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  simple  pillage  and  occasional  murder. 
But  the  churches,  which  their  piety  had  spared,  were  stripped 
by  the  sacrilegious  bands  of  the  Alemanni,  who  sacrificed  horses’ 
heads  to  their  native  deities  of  the  woods  and  rivers;0  they 

81  [Agathiae  8*7*,  the  speech  of  Nerses.] 

*  [Who  after  the  capitulation  of  Cuma  was  appointed  governor  of  Oseaoa  ] 

08  Agathiae  notice*  their  superstition  in  a  philosophies  tone  (1.  i.  p.  18  [e.  7]).  At 
Zog,  in  Switzerland,  idolatry  still  prevailed  in  the  year  613  :  St.  Columban  and  8t. 
Gall  were  the  Apostles  of  that  rude  country ;  and  the  latter  founded  an  hermitage, 
which  ha*  swelled  into  an  ecclesiastical  principality  sod  a  populous  city,  the  seat  of 
freedom  and  commerce. 
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melted  or  profaned  the  consecrated  vessels,  and  the  rains  of 
shrines  and  altars  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  faithful. 
Bnccelin  was  actuated  by  ambition,  and  Lothaire  by  avarice. 
The  former  aspired  to  restore  the  Gothic  kingdom ;  the  latter, 
after  a  promise  to  his  brother  of  speedy  succours,  returned  by 
the  same  road  to  deposit  his  treasure  beyond  the  Alps.  The 
strength  of  their  armies  was  already  wasted  by  the  change  of 
climate  and  contagion  of  disease ;  the  Germans  revelled  in  the 
vintage  of  Italy ;  and  their  own  intemperance  avenged  in  some 
degree  the  miseries  of  a  defenceless  people. 

D«(Mt  0f  At  the  entrance  of  the  spring,  the  Imperial  troops,  who  had 
and  guarded  the  cities,  assembled  to  the  number  of  eighteen 
N&rsea.br  thousand  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne.  Their  winter 
i.».  K4  jj0UrB  not  been  consumed  in  idleness.  By  the  command, 
and  after  the  example,  of  Narses  they  repeated  each  day  their 
military  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  accustomed  their 
ear  to  obey  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  practised  the  steps 
and  evolutions  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  From  the  straits  of 
Sicily,  Bnccelin,  with  thirty  thousand  Franks  and  Alamanni, 
slowly  moved  towards  Capua,  occupied  with  a  wooden  tower 
the  bridge  of  Casilinum,M  covered  his  right  by  the  stream  of 
the  Vulturnus,  and  secured  the  rest  of  hiB  encampment  by  a 
rampart  of  sharp  stakes  and  a  circle  of  waggons,  whose  wheels 
were  buried  in  the  earth.  He  impatiently  expected  the  return 
of  Lothaire ;  ignorant,  alas !  that  his  brother  could  never  return, 
[Qardk]  and  that  the  chief  and  his  army  had  been  swept  away  by  a 
strange  disease86  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Benacus,  between 
Trent  and  Verona.  The  banners  of  Narses  soon  approached  the 
Vulturnus,  and  the  eyes  of  Italy  were  anxiously  fixed  on  the 
event  of  this  final  contest.  Perhaps  the  talents  of  the  Roman 
general  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  calm  operations  which  pre¬ 
cede  the  tumult  of  a  battle.  His  skilful  movements  intercepted 
the  subsistence  of  the  Barbarian,  deprived  him  of  the  advantage 
of  the  bridge  and  river,  and,  in  the  choice  of  the  ground  and 
moment  of  action,  reduced  him  to  comply  with  the  inclination 

84  [Oasilinum,  on  the  Vulturnus,  is  the  modern  Capua ;  the  ancient  Capua, 
about  three  mi  lee  distant,  is  now  S.  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere.] 

89  See  the  death  of  Lothaire  in  Agathias  (1.  ii.  p.  38  [o.  3]),  and  Paul  Warnefrid, 
surnamed  Diaoonus  (1.  ii.  c.  3  [Isg.  2],  775).  The  Greek  makes  him  rave  and  tear 
his  fleeh.  He  had  plundered  churches.  [Leather's  troops  had  previously  been  sur¬ 
prised  and  defeated  near  Fano.] 
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of  his  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  important  day,  when  the 
ranks  were  already  formed,  a  servant,  for  some  trivial  fault,  was 
killed  by  his  master,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Heruli.  The 
justice  or  passion  of  Narses  was  awakened :  he  summoned  the 
offender  to  his  presence,  and,  without  listening  to  his  excuses, 
gave  the  signal  to  the  minister  of  death.  If  the  cruel  master 
had  not  infringed  the  laws  of  his  nation,  this  arbitrary  execu¬ 
tion  was  not  less  unjust  than  it  appears  to  have  been  imprudent. 
The  Heruli  felt  the  indignity;  they  halted;  but  the  Roman 
general,  without  soothing  their  rage  or  expecting  their  resolu¬ 
tion,  called  aloud,  as  the  trumpets  sounded,  that,  unless  they 
hastened  to  occupy  their  place,  they  would  lose  the  honour  of 
the  viotory.  His  troops  were  disposed  “  in  a  long  front,  the 
cavalry  on  the  wings ;  in  the  centre,  the  heavy-armed  foot  ;  the 
archers  and  dingers  in  the  rear.  The  Germans  advanced  in  a 
sharp-pointed  column,  of  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  solid  wedge. 
They  pierced  the  feeble  centre  of  Narses,  who  received  them 
with  a  smile  into  the  fatal  snare  and  directed  his  wings  of 
cavalry  insensibly  to  wheel  on  their  flanks  and  encompass  their 
rear.  The  host  of  the  Franks  and  Alamanni  consisted  of  in¬ 
fantry  :  a  sword  and  buckler  hung  by  their  side,  and  they  used 
as  their  weapons  of  offence  a  weighty  hatchet  and  a  hooked 
javelin,  which  were  only  formidable  in  close  combat  or  at  a 
short  distance.  The  flower  of  the  Roman  archers  on  horseback, 
and  in  complete  armour,  skirmished  without  peril  round  this 
immoveable  phalanx ;  supplied  by  active  speed  the  deficiency  of 
number ;  and  aimed  their  arrows  against  a  crowd  of  Barbarians, 
who,  instead  of  a  cuirass  and  helmet,  were  covered  by  a  loose 
garment  of  fur  or  linen.  They  paused,  they  trembled,  their 
rankB  were  confounded,  and  in  the  decisive  moment  the  Heruli, 
preferring  glory  to  revenge,  charged  with  rapid  violence  the 
head  of  the  column.  Their  leader,  Sindbal,  and  Aligern,  the 
Gothic  prince,  deserved  the  prize  of  superior  valour ;  and  their 
example  incited  the  victorious  troops  to  achieve  with  swords 
and  spears  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Buccelin  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army  perished  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the 

m  Pire  Daniel  (Hist,  de  la  Milioe  Franqoise,  torn.  i.  p.  17-21)  has  exhibited  a 
fandful  representation  of  this  battle,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Cheralier 
Folard,  the  onoe  famous  editor  of  Polybius,  who  fashioned  to  his  own  habits  and 
opinions  all  the  military  operations  of  antiquity. 
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waters  of  the  Vulturnus,  or  by  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
peasants ;  bnt  it  may  seem  incredible  that  a  victory,87  which 
no  more  than  five  of  the  Alamanni  survived,  could  be  purchased 
with  the  loss  of  fourscore  Romans.  Seven  thousand  Goths, 
the  relics  of  the  war,  defended  the  fortress  of  Campsa  till  the 
ensuing  spring ;  and  every  messenger  of  Narses  announced  the 
reduction  of  the  Italian  cities,  whose  names  were  corrupted  by 
the  ignoranoe  or  vanity  of  the  Greeks.88  After  the  battle  of 
Casilinum,  Narses  entered  the  capital ;  the  arms  and  treasures 
of  the  Goths,  the  Franks,  and  the  Alamanni,  were  displayed ; 
his  Boldiers,  with  garlands  in  their  hands,  chanted  the  praises 
of  the  conqueror;  and  Rome,  for  the  last  time,  beheld  the 
semblance  of  a  triumph. 

Settlement  After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  throne  of  the  Gothic  kings 

ajxsmmb  was  filled  by  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  the  representatives  in 
peace  and  war  of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Their  juris¬ 
diction  was  soon  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  narrow  provinoe ; 
but  Narses  himself,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  Exarchs,8* 
administered  above  fifteen  years  the  entire  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Like  Belisarius,  he  had  deserved  the  honours  of  envy,  calumny, 
and  disgrace ;  but  the  favourite  eunuch  still  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Justinian,  or  the  leader  of  a  victorious  army  awed 
and  repressed  the  ingratitude  of  a  timid  court.  Yet  it  was  not 
by  weak  and  mischievous  indulgence  that  Narses  secured  the 
attachment  of  his  troops.  Forgetful  of  the  past  and  regardless 
of  the  future,  they  abused  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and 
peace.  The  dties  of  Italy  resounded  with  the  noise  of  drinking 
and  dancing;  the  spoils  of  victory  were  wasted  in  sensual 
pleasures;  and  nothing  (says  Agathiae)  remained,  unless  to 
exchange  their  shields  and  helmets  for  the  soft  lute  and  the 
capacious  hogshead.90  In  a  manly  oration  not  unworthy  of  a 

97  Agathias  (1.  ii.  p.  47  [o.  10])  has  produced  a  Greek  epigram  of  six  Hn«n  on  this 
victory  of  Narses,  which  is  favourably  compared  to  the  battles  of  Marathon  and 
Platea.  The  chief  difference  is  indeed  in  their  consequences — so  trivial  in  the 
former  instance — so  permanent  and  glorious  in  the  latter. 

88  The  Beroia  and  Brincas  of  Theophanes  or  his  transcriber  (p.  901)  most  be 
read  or  understood  Verona  and  Brixia.  [This  notice  of  Theophanes  is  taken  from 
Malalas,  p.  492,  ed.  Bonn.  The  news  reached  Constantinople  in  November,  a.  a. 
562.] 

m  [The  title  of  Narses  was  merely  Patricias.  Smaragdus  was  f  so  tar  as  our 
evidence  shows)  the  first  governor  who  bore  the  name  exarch.  See  below.  Appends 
20.] 

00  9 EXcfircro  y&p  olfiai,  airrots  vwb  i&tkrtplas  rks  aovl&as  rugbr  «ol  tA  Kpdm |  Op+epcwi 
otvov  6  «ol  fiap$lro9  iwob&rBai  (Agathias,  1.  ii.  p.  48  [c.  11]).  In  the  first  scene  of 
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Roman  censor,  the  eunuch  reproved  these  disorderly  vices, 
which  sullied  their  fame  and  endangered  their  safety.  The 
soldiers  blushed  and  obeyed ;  discipline  was  confirmed,  the 
fortifications  were  restored ;  a  duke  was  stationed  for  the  defence 
and  military  command  of  each  of  the  principal  cities;*1  and 
the  eye  of  Narses  pervaded  the  ample  prospect  from  Calabria 
to  the  Alps.  The  remains  of  the  Gothic  nation  evacuated  the 
country  or  mingled  with  the  people ;  the  Franks,  instead  of  re¬ 
venging  the  death  of  Bnccelin,  abandoned,  without  a  struggle, 
their  Italian  conquests ;  and  the  rebellious  Sindbal,  chief  of  the 
Heruli,  was  subdued,  taken,  and  hung  on  a  lofty  gallows  by  [,.D.  awi 
the  inflexible  justice  of  the  Exarch.*1  The  civil  state  of  Italy, 
after  the  agitation  of  a  long  tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic 
sanction,  which  the  emperor  promulgated  at  the  request  of  the 
pope.  Justinian  introduced  his  own  jurisprudence  into  the 
schools  and  tribunals  of  the  West ;  he  ratified  the  acts  of  Theo- 
daric  and  his  immediate  successors;  but  every  deed  was  re¬ 
scinded  and  abolished,  which  force  had  extorted,  or  fear  had 
subscribed,  under  the  usurpation  of  Totila.  A  moderate  theory 
was  framed  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  property  with  the  safety  of 
prescription,  the  claims  of  the  state  with  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
and  the  pardon  of  offences  with  the  interest  of  virtue  and  order 
of  society.  Under  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Rome  was  degraded 
to  the  second  rank.  Yet  the  senators  were  gratified  by  the 
permission  of  visiting  their  estates  in  Italy,  and  of  approaching 
without  obstacle  the  throne  of  Constantinople ;  the  regulation  of 
weights  and  measures  was  delegated  to  the  pope  and  senate ;  and 
the  salaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  orators  and  gram¬ 
marians,  were  destined  to  preserve  or  rekindle  the  light  of  science 
in  the  ancient  capital.  Justinian  might  dictate  benevolent  edicts,** 

Btah*r<]  in.  oar  EnglUh  poet  hM  beautifully  enlarged  on  thla  idea,  for  which, 
however,  he  was  not  indebted  to  the  Bysantine  historian. 

91  Maffei  has  proved  (Verona  IUustrata,  P.  i.  1.  x.  p.  267,  289),  against  the 
common  opinion,  that  the  dnkes  of  Italy  were  instituted  before  the  conquest  of 
the  Lombards  by  Names  himself.  In  the  Pragma tio  Sanction  (No.  28),  Jnstinian 
restrains  the  judioes  militares.  [For  the  dncee  or  magistri  •  militum  in  Italy,  see 
Diohl,  L'exarohat  de  Ba venue,  141  sqq.] 

99  See  Panins  Diaoonns,  1.  Ui.  e.  2,  p.  776.  [See  Marins  Aventieensis,  in  Ohron. 

Min.  2,  p.  238,  a.d.  666.]  Menander  (in  Ezoerpt.  Legal,  p.  188  [tr.  8,  ed. 

M filler])  mentions  some  risings  in  Italy  by  the  Franks,  and  Theophanes  (p.  201) 
hints  at  some  Gothic  rebellions. 

99  The  Pragmatic  Sanation  of  Jnstinian,  which  restores  and  regulates  the  dvil 
state  of  Italy,  consists  of  xxvii.  articles :  it  is  dated  August  16,  a.».  664 ;  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Narses,  V.  I.  Pnspositns  Sacri  Cubiouli,  and  to  Antioehus,  Pnsfectus 
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and  Narses  might  second  his  wishes  by  the  restoration  o( 
cities  and  more  especially  of  churches.  But  the  power  of  kings 
is  most  effectual  to  destroy ;  and  the  twenty  years  of  the  Gothic 
war  had  consummated  the  distress  and  depopulation  of  Italy.  As 
early  as  the  fourth  campaign,  under  the  discipline  of  Belisarius 
himself,  fifty  thousand  labourers  died  of  hunger04  in  the  narrow 
region  of  Picenum ; 06  and  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  evidence 
of  Procopins  would  swell  the  loss  of  Italy  above  the  total  sum 
of  her  present  inhabitants.00 

iavMionot  I  desire  to  believe,  but  I  dare  not  affirm,  that  Belisarius 

the  Bnlgar 

rtgani°AD  8*ncere^7  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  Narses.  Yet  the  oon- 

6se  c&Gsvj  sciousness  of  his  own  exploits  might  teach  him  to  esteem  with¬ 
out  jealousy  the  merit  of  a  rival;  and  the  repose  of  the  aged m 
warrior  was  crowned  by  a  last  victory  which  saved  the  emperor 
and  the  capital.  The  Barbarians  who  annually  visited  the 
provinces  of  Europe  were  less  discouraged  by  some  accidental 
defeats  than  they  were  excited  by  the  double  hope  of  spoil  and 
of  subsidy.  In  the  thirty-second  winter  of  Justinian’s  reign, 
the  Danube  was  deeply  frozen :  Zabergan  led  the  cavalry  of  the 
Bulgarians,08  and  his  standard  was  followed  by  a  promiscuous 
multitude  of  Solavonians.  The  savage  chief  passed,  without 
opposition,  the  river  and  the  mountains,  spread  his  troops  over 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  advanced  with  no  more  than  seven 
thousand  horse  to  the  long  walls  which  should  have  defended 
the  territory  of  Constantinople.  But  the  works  of  man  are 
impotent  against  the  assaults  of  nature :  a  recent  earthquake 
had  shaken  the  foundations  of  the  wall;  and  the  forces  of  the 
empire  were  employed  on  the  distant  frontiers  of  Italy,  Africa, 

Prstorio  Italia ;  and  has  been  preserved  by  Julian  Antecessor,  and  in  the  Oorpos 
Juris  Oivilis,  alter  the  novels  and  edicts  of  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberius.  [Kovel 
164,  ed.  Z&oharUL] 

94  A  still  greater  number  was  consumed  by  famine  in  the  southern  pro  vincas 
itrbs  the  Ionian  gulf.  Aooms  were  used  in  the  place  of  bread.  Procopius  had 
seen  a  deserted  orphan  suckled  by  a  ahe-goat.  Seventeen  passengers  were  lodged, 
murdered,  and  eaten  by  two  women,  who  were  detected  and  slain  by  the  eighteenth,  Ac. 

95  Quinta  regio  Pioeni  est ;  quondam  uberrima  multi  tudinis,  ooolx.  mi  Ilia, 
Pioentium  in  fidem  P.  R.  venere  (Plin.  Hist.  N&tur.  iii.  18).  In  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  this  ancient  population  was  already  diminished. 

98  Perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions.  Procopius  (Aneodot.  o.  18)  computes  that 
Africa  lost  five  millions,  that  Italy  was  thrice  as  extensive,  and  that  the  depopu¬ 
lation  was  in  a  larger  proportion.  But  his  reckoning  is  inflamed  by  passion,  and 
clouded  with  uncertainty. 

97  [His  age  can  hardly  have  exceeded  66  yean  in  a.d.  669;  for  be  was 
in  a*d.  636.] 

96  [The  Ootrigurs,  see  Appendix  16.] 
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and  Persia.  The  seven  schools, w  or  companies,  of  the  guards 
or  domestic  troops  had  been  augmented  to  the  number  of  five 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  whose  ordinary  station  was  in  the 
peaceful  cities  of  Asia.  But  the  places  of  the  brave  Armenians 
were  insensibly  supplied  by  lazy  citizens,  who  purchased  an 
exemption  horn  the  duties  of  civil  life,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  military  service,  Of  such  soldiers,  few  could 
be  tempted  to  sally  from  the  gates ;  and  none  could  be  persuaded 
to  remain  in  the  field,  unless  they  wanted  strength  and  speed 
to  escape  from  the  Bulgarians.  The  report  of  the  fugitives 
exaggerated  the  numbers  and  fierceness  of  an  enemy  who  had 
polluted  holy  virgins  and  abandoned  new-born  infants  to  the 
dogs  and  vultures ;  a  crowd  of  rustics,  imploring  food  and  pro¬ 
tection,  increased  the  consternation  of  the  city ;  and  the  tents 
of  Zabergan  were  pitched  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,100  on 
the  banks  of  a  small  river,  which  encircles  Melanthias,  and 
afterwards  falls  into  the  Propontis.101  Justinian  trembled ;  and 
those  who  had  only  seen  the  emperor  in  his  old  age  were  pleased 
to  suppose  that  he  had  lost  the  alacrity  and  vigour  of  his  youth. 

By  his  command  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  removed 
from  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  the  suburbs, 
of  Constantinople ;  the  ramparts  were  lined  with  trembling  spec¬ 
tators  ;  the  golden  gate  was  crowded  with  useless  generals  and 
tribunes,  and  the  senate  shared  the  fatigues  and  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  populace. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  prince  and  people  were  directed  to  a 
feeble  veteran,  who  was  compelled  by  the  public  danger  tOBaSwrin. 
resume  the  armour  in  which  he  had  entered  Carthage  and 
defended  Borne.  The  horses  of  the  royal  stables,  of  private 
citizens,  and  even  of  the  circus,  were  hastily  collected;  the 

"  In  the  decay  ot  thm  military  schools,  the  satire  of  Prooopios  (Aneodot.  o.  34. 

Aleman,  p.  102,  103)  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  Agathias  (L  v.  p.  159  [o.  15]), 
who  cannot  be  rejected  as  an  hostile  witness. 

100  The  distance  from  Constantinople  to  Melanthias,  Villa  Csssariana  (Ammlan. 

Maroellin.  nx.  [leg.  xxxi.]  11),  is  variously  fixed  at  102  or  140  stadia  (Suidas,  tom. 

U.  p.  522,  523  ;  Agathias,  1.  v.  p.  158  [o.  14]),  or  xviii.  or  xix.  miles  (Itineraria,  p.  138, 

280, 323,  332,  and  Wesseling’s  Observations).  The  first  xii.  miles,  as  far  as  Bhegium, 
were  paved  by  Justinian,  who  built  a  bridge  over  a  morass  or  gullet  between  s  lake 
and  the  sea  (Prooop.  de  J&dif.  1.  iv.  c.  8).  [Melantias  (Buyuk  Tsohekmadge, 

M  Oreat  Bridge  ")  is  18  miles  from  Constantinople  on  the  road  to  Hadrianople.] 

101  The  Atyras  (Pompon.  Mela,  1.  ii.  o.  2,  p.  169,  edit.  Voss.).  At  the  river's 
mouth,  a  town  or  castle  of  the  same  name  was  fortified  by  Justinian  (Prooop.  de 
JSdif.  L  iv.  o.  2 ;  Itinenur.  p.  570,  and  Wesseling). 
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emulation  of  the  old  and  young  was  roused  by  the  name  of 
Belisarius,  and  his  first  encampment  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
victorious  enemy.  His  prudence,  and  the  labour  of  the  friendly 
peasants,  secured,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  the  repose  of  the 
night;  innumerable  fires  and  clouds  of  dust  were  artfully 
contrived  to  magnify  the  opinion  of  his  strength;  his  soldiers 
suddenly  passed  from  despondency  to  presumption ;  and,  while 
ten  thousand  voices  demanded  the  battle,  Belisarius  dissembled 
his  knowledge  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  must  depend  on  the 
firmness  of  three  hundred  veterans.  The  next  morning  the 
Bulgarian  cavalry  advanced  to  the  charge.  But  they  heard  the 
shouts  of  multitudes,  they  beheld  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the 
front;  they  were  assaulted  on  the  flanks  by  two  ambuscades 
which  rose  from  the  woods ;  their  foremost  warriors  fell  by  the 
hand  of  the  aged  hero  and  his  guards ;  and  the  swiftness  of  their 
evolutions  was  rendered  useless  by  the  close  attack  and  rapid 
pursuit  of  the  Homans.  In  this  action  (so  speedy  was  their 
flight)  the  Bulgarians  lost  only  four  hundred  horse ;  bnt  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  saved;  and  Zabergan,  who  felt  the  hand  of  a 
master,  withdrew  to  a  respectful  distance.  But  his  friends  were 
numerous  in  the  council  of  the  emperor,  and  Belisarius  obeyed 
with  reluctance  the  commands  of  envy  and  Justinian,  which 
forbade  him  to  achieve  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  On  his 
return  to  the  city,  the  people,  still  conscious  of  their  danger,  ac¬ 
companied  his  triumph  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude, 
which  were  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  victorious  general.  But, 
when  he  entered  the  palace,  the  courtiers  were  silent,  and  the 
emperor,  after  a  cold  and  thankless  embrace,  dismissed  him  to 
mingle  with  the  train  of  slaves.  Tet  bo  deep  was  the  impression 
of  his  glory  on  the  minds  of  men  that  Justinian,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  was  encouraged  to  advance  near  forty 
miles  from  the  capital,  and  to  inspect  in  person  the  restoration 
of  the  long  wall.  The  Bulgarians  wasted  the  summer  in  the 
plains  of  Thrace ;  but  they  were  inclined  to  peace  by  the  failure 
of  their  rash  attempts  on  Greece  and  the  Chersonesus.  A  men¬ 
ace  of  killing  their  prisoners  quickened  the  payment  of  heavy 
ransoms;  and  the  departure  of  Zabergan  was  hastened  by  the 
report  that  double- prowed  vessels  were  built  on  the  Danube  to 
intercept  his  passage.  The  danger  was  soon  forgotten ;  and  a 
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vain  question,  whether  their  sovereign  had  shewn  more  wisdom 
or  weakness,  amused  the  idleness  of  the  city.1*18 

About  two  years  after  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  the  hi*  ais-^ 
emperor  returned  from  a  Thracian  journey  of  health,  or  business,  S“ 
or  devotion.  Jnstinian  was  afflicted  by  a  pain  in  his  head ;  and 
his  private  entry  countenanced  the  rumour  of  his  death.  Before 
the  third  hour  of  the  day,  the  bakers’  shops  were  plundered  of 
their  bread,  the  houses  were  shut,  and  every  citizen,  with  hope 
or  terror,  prepared  for  the  impending  tumult.  The  senators 
themselves,  fearful  and  suspicious,  were  convened  at  the  ninth 
hour ;  and  the  prefect  received  their  commands  to  visit  every 
quarter  of  the  eity,  and  proclaim  a  general  illumination  for  the 
recovery  of  the  emperor’s  health.  The  ferment  subsided ;  but 
every  accident  betrayed  the  impotence  of  the  government  and  the 
factious  temper  of  the  people ;  the  guards  were  disposed  to  mutiny 
as  often  as  their  quarters  were  changed  or  their  pay  was  with¬ 
held;  the  frequent  calamities  of  fires  and  earthquakes  afforded 
the  opportunities  of  disorder ;  the  disputes  of  the  blues  and  greens, 
of  the  orthodox  and  heretics,  degenerated  into  bloody  battles ;  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  Persian  ambassador  Justinian  blushed  for 
himself  and  for  his  subjects.  Capricious  pardon  and  arbitrary 
punishment  embittered  the  irksomeness  and  discontent  of  a  long 
reign ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  palace ;  and,  unless  we  are 
deceived  by  the  names  of  Marcellus  and  Sergius,103  the  most 
virtuous  and  the  most  profligate  of  the  courtiers  were  associated 
in  the  same  designs.  They  had  fixed  the  time  of  the  execution ; 
their  rank  gave  them  access  to  the  royal  banquet ;  and  their  black 
slaves IM  were  stationed  in  the  vestibule  and  porticos,  to  announce 
the  death  of  the  tyrant  and  to  excite  a  sedition  in  the  capital. 

Bnt  the  indiscretion  of  an  accomplice  saved  the  poor  remnant 
of  the  days  of  Justinian.  The  conspirators  were  detected  and 
seized,  with  daggers  hidden  under  their  garments :  Marcellus  died 

im  Th*  Bulgarian  wir  And  the  last  victory  of  BeHearius  wre  imperfectly  repre¬ 
sented  In  the  prolix  declamation  of  Agathias  (L  v.  p.  154-174  [e.  11-35])  And  the  dry 
Ohroniele  ot  Theophanes  (p.  197, 198  [i.M.  6051]). 

i*>  [This  Sergius  mast  be  distinguished  from  the  maglstar  mill  turn  whom  the 
Ootrigon  explored.] 

1,4  ’btefc.  They  oould  scarcely  be  real  Indians  ;  and  the  Ethiopians,  some¬ 
times  known  by  that  name,  were  never  used  by  the  ancients  as  guards  or  followers  ; 
they  were  the  trifling,  though  costly,  objects  of  female  and  royal  luxury  (Terant. 

Banach.  act  i.  scene  ii.  Boston,  in  August,  o.  89,  with  a  good  note  of  Oaeeubon,  in 
OaligulA,  c.  57). 


A.D.  663, 
Dec.  6 


A.D.  664, 
July  19 


A.D.  666, 
March  13 
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by  his  own  hand,  and  Sergins  was  dragged  from  the  sanctuary.1* 
Pressed  by  remorse  or  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  safety,  he  accused 
two  officers  of  the  household  of  Belisarius ;  and  torture  (need 
them  to  declare  that  they  had  acted  according  to  the  secret  in¬ 
structions  of  their  patron.106  Posterity  will  not  hastily  believe 
that  an  hero,  who,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  had  disdained  the  fairest 
offers  of  ambition  and  revenge,  should  stoop  to  the  murder  of 
his  prince,  whom  he  could  not  long  expect  to  survive.  Hit 
followers  were  impatient  to  fly ;  but  flight  must  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  rebellion,  and  he  had  lived  enough  for  nature  and  fa 
glory.  Belisarius  appeared  before  the  council  with  less  fear  than 
indignation ;  after  forty  years’  service,  the  emperor  had  prejudged 
his  guilt;  and  injustice  wa9  sanctified  by  the  presence  and 
authority  of  the  patriarch.  The  life  of  Belisarius  was  gracioudj 
spared ;  but  his  fortunes  were  sequestered,  and  from  December 
to  July  he  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  At 
length  his  innocence  was  acknowledged ;  his  freedom  and  honour: 
were  restored ;  and  death,  which  might  be  hastened  by  resent¬ 
ment  and  grief,  removed  him  from  the  world  about  eight  month: 
after  his  deliverance.  The  name  of  Belisarius  can  never  die; 
but,  instead  of  the  funeral,  the  monuments,  the  statues,  so  justly 
due  to  his  memory,  I  only  read  that  his  treasures,  the  spoils  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  were  immediately  confiscated  by  the 
emperor.  Some  decent  portion  was  reserved,  however,  lot  tb« 
use  of  his  widow ;  and,  as  Antonina  had  much  to  repent,  she 
devoted  the  last  remains  of  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  foundation 
of  a  convent.107  Such  is  the  simple  and  genuine  narrative  of  the 
fall  of  Belisarius  and  the  ingratitnde  of  Justinian.108  That  be 

>•>  The  [?  Ug.  this]  Sergiu*  (Vandal.  L  ii.  e.  31, 39 ;  Aneodot.  e.  5)  end  lftmO* 
(Goth.  1.  iii.  o.  32)  are  mentioned  by  Prooopius.  See  Thoophanee,  p.  197,  901  [** 
0061,  6066]. 

1M  Alemannn*  (p.  3)  quote*  an  old  Bysantine  Mb.  whioh  ha*  been  printed  in  At 
Imperium  Orientate  of  Bandnri. 

107  [For  this  statement  as  to  the  last  days  of  Antonina,  the  source  is  a  trie 
notice  in  the  anonymous  ndrput  KwrcrarriroirdAewt,  ed.  Preger,  p.  264  (BaaAri. 
Imp.  Or.  i.  p.  37),  where  it  is  said  that  she  restored  the  ehuroh  of  B.  Proeri* 
whioh  Gibbon  appears  to  have  confused  with  the  oonvent  of  Prooopia,  founded  tf 
the  wife  of  Michael  I.] 

108  Of  the  disgrace  and  restoration  of  Belisarius,  the  genuine  original  rteord  * 
preserved  in  the  fragment  of  John  Mala  la  (tom.  ii.  p.  284-[lcp.  2391  243  [49S-5])  *** 
the  exact  Chronicle  of  Theophanes  (p.  194-204  [a.k.  6066)).  Oedrenu*  (CbmpnA 
p.  387,  888)  and  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  69  [o.  9])  seem  to  hesitate  between  ib*»t 
solete  truth  and  the  growing  falsehood.  [The  statement  of  Zonara*  shows  norip* 
the  growing  falsehood.] 
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was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  by  envy  to  beg  his  bread, 

«  Give  a  penny  to  Belisarius  the  general  I”  is  a  fiction  of  later 
times,10*  which  has  obtained  credit,  or  rather  favour,  as  a  strange 
example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.114 

If  the  emperor  could  rejoice  in  the  death  of  Belisarius,  hePyth  Mia 
enjoyed  the  base  satisfaction  only  eight  months,  the  last  period  of  Ju» 
of  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  and  a  life  of  eighty-three  years.  It  a. ms. 
would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  character  of  a  prince  who  is  not 
the  most  conspicuous  object  of  his  own  times;  but  the  confes¬ 
sions  of  an  enemy  may  be  received  as  the  safest  evidence  of  his 
virtues.  The  resemblance  of  Justinian  to  the  bust  of  Domitian 
is  maliciously  urged ; 111  with  the  acknowledgment,  however,  of 

>M  The  souroe  of  this  Idle  (able  may  be  derived  from  a  miscellaneous  work  of 
the  xiith  oentury,  the  Chiliads  of  John  Tsetses,  a  monk  (Basil,  1546,  ad  oaloem 
Lyeophxont,  Colon.  Allobrog.  1614  in  Corp.  Poet.  Grac.).  [Tsetses  was  not  a 
monk.]  He  relates  the  blindness  and  beggary  of  Belisarius  in  ten  vulgar  or  politioal 
verses  (Chiliad  iii.  No.  88,  339-848,  in  Corp.  Poet.  Grac.  tom.  ii.  p.  811). 

'Emrwfta  £6\ivor  ttparmr  i&6*  rf  /uAfy 
BcAi l&okbv  84rt  rj  rrpani Actrp 
4 Or  t6xv  kworvQXo?  8*  6  f$4ros. 

This  moral  or  romantic  tale  was  imported  into  Italy  with  the  language  and  manuscripts 
tf  Greece ;  repeated  before  the  end  of  the  xvth  oentury  by  Crinitus,  Pontanus,  and 
^olaterranus  ;  attacked  by  Aldat,  for  the  honour  of  the  law ;  and  defended  by  Baronins 
a.d.  561,  No.  2,  Ac.)  for  the  honour  of  the  church.  Yet  Tzetzes  himself  had  read  in 
4her  chronicles  that  Belisarius  did  not  lose  his  sight  and  that  he  recovered  his  fame 
end  fortunes.  [The  myth  appears  earlier  than  Tzetzes  in  the  TlArpta  Kwrcrrarriro* 
rlAcwr  (cp.  above,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  574),  but  only  in  Mss.  of  the  Comnenian 
>eriod.  See  p.  160,  ed.  Preger.  It  was  wrought  into  a  political  romance  in  the  14th 
>r  15th  oentury,  and  we  possess  it  in  three  forms,  of  which  the  oldest  is  published  b j 
►Vagner  in  his  Medieval  Greek  Texts  (in  unrhymed  politioal  verses) ;  the  second, 

>y  the  Rhodian  poet  Georgillaa  (printed  bv  A.  Giles  at  Oxford,  1648),  breaks  into 
hyme  near  the  end  (Georgillas  represents  the  transition  from  rhymeless  to  rhymed 
erses) ;  the  third  in  rhyme  (printed  at  Venioe  in  1548).  See  Krumbaoher,  Geschichts 
Lar  by xanti nlschen  Litteratur,  ed.  2,  p.  825-7.  It  should  be  noted  that  John  of 

i _ x _ •- _ i  i  :  i _ *_  i _ /n _ • _ -n  Tk  i  na\  n..i _ i _ a _ a 


jr  the  origin  of  the  Belisarius  legend  (as  Finlay  pointed  out)  is  the  story  of  Sym- 
ratios,  in  the  ninth  oentury.  Blinded  of  one  eye,  he  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
talaoe  of  Lauius,  with  a  plate  on  his  knees,  as  a  beggar,  and  in  this  plight  displayed 
o  the  publio  for  three  days.  See  George  Mon.,  p.  884  (ed.  Bonn! ;  Finlay,  History 
f  Greece,  vol.  i.  App.  2,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  194.  On  the  origin  of  otner  details  in  the 
&ter  Belisarius  legend,  see  A.  Heisenberg,  Belisar  und  Ptooholeon,  in  Beilage  to  the 
I  uni  oh  Allgem  eine  Zeitung,  November  24  and  25,  1903.  The  CsBsar  Alexios 
rho  appears  in  the  legend  as  the  son  of  Belisarius  is  identified  with  Alexios  Strata* 
opulos,  who  played  the  leading  part  in  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  in  a.d.  1261.] 
110  The  statue  in  the  villa  Borghese  at  Borne,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  an  open 
and,  which  is  vulgarly  given  to  Belisarius,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  dignity  to 
ognstus  in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis  (Wlnckelman,  Hist,  de  l’Art,  tom.  iii.  p. 
66).  Ex  nocturne  visu  etiaxn  stipem,  quotannis,  die  oerto,  emendioabat  a  populo, 
tvam  manum  asses  porrigendbus  prabens  (Sueton.  in  August,  e.  91,  with  an  ex- 
ftUani  note  of  Oasaubon).  [The  statue  is  now  in  the  Louvre.] 

m  Xha  rubor  of  Domitian  is  stigmatised,  quaintly  enough,  by  the  pen  of 
ad  toe  (In  Vit.  AgricoL  o.  45) ;  and  haa  been  likewise  notioed  by  the  younger 
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a  well-proportioned  figure,  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  a  pleasing 
countenance.  The  emperor  was  easy  of  access,  patient  of  hear¬ 
ing,  courteous  and  affable  in  discourse,  and  a  master  of  the  angry 
passions,  which  rage  with  such  destructive  violence  in  the  breast 
of  a  despot.  Procopius  praises  his  temper,  to  reproach  him  wit h 
calm  and  deliberate  cruelty ;  but,  in  the  conspiracies  which  at¬ 
tacked  his  authority  and  person,  a  more  candid  judge  will  approve 
the  justice  or  admire  the  clemency  of  Justinian.  He  excelled  us 
the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and  temperance ;  but  the  impartis 
love  of  beauty  would  have  been  less  mischievous  than  his  con 
jugal  tenderness  for  Theodora ;  and  his  abstemious  diet  was  i* 
gulated,  not  by  the  prudence  of  a  philosopher,  but  the  super^tit 
of  a  monk.  His  repasts  were  short  and  frugal :  on  solemn  fa.  * 
he  contented  himself  with  water  and  vegetables ;  and  such  w .1 
his  strength,  as  well  as  fervour,  that  he  frequently  passed  tr* 
days  and  as  many  nights  without  tasting  any  food.  The  measu* 
of  his  sleep  was  not  less  rigorous:  after  the  repose  of  a  sing, 
hour,  the  body  was  awakened  by  the  soul,  and,  to  the  astonish 
ment  of  his  chamberlains,  Justinian  walked  or  studied  till  the 
morning  light.  Such  restless  application  prolonged  his  time  f 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge112  and  the  dispatch  of  busines- 
and  he  might  seriously  deserve  the  reproach  of  confounding,  t 
minute  and  preposterous  diligence,  the  general  order  of  b:-  ad 
ministration.  The  emperor  professed  himself  a  musician  a: 
architect,  a  poet  and  philosopher,  a  lawyer  and  theologian ;  ar: 
if  he  failed  in  the  enterprise  of  reconciling  the  Christian  sect? 
the  review  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  is  a  noble  monument 
his  spirit  and  industry.  In  the  government  of  the  empire,  be 
was  less  wise  or  less  successful:  the  age  was  unfortunate;  t 
people  was  oppressed  and  discontented ;  Theodora  abused  her 
power;  a  succession  of  bad  ministers  disgraced  his  judgment 
and  Justinian  was  neither  beloved  in  his  life  nor  regretted  ; 
his  death.  The  love  of  fame  was  deeply  implanted  in  his  breast 
but  he  condescended  to  the  poor  ambition  of  titles,  honours,  ant 

Pliny  (P&negyr.  0.  48),  and  Snetonins  (in  Domitian.  0.  18,  and  Casaubon  ad  loctmn 
Procopius  (Anecdot.  0.  8)  foolishly  believes  that  only  one  bust  of  Domitian  had  reaebto 
the  vith  century.  [On  the  portraits  of  Justinian  cp.  Appendix  14.] 

118  The  studies  and  science  of  Justinian  are  attested  by  the  confession  (Anecdot 
c.  8,  13),  still  more  than  by  the  praises  (Gothic.  1.  iii.  c.  31,  de  jEdific.  1.  i.  Proem 
0.  7)  of  Procopius.  Gonsnlt  the  oopious  index  of  Alemannus,  and  read  the  Life  of 
Justinian  by  Ludewig  (p.  135-142). 
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contemporary  praise ;  and,  while  he  laboured  to  fix  the  admira¬ 
tion,  he  forfeited  the  esteem  and  affection,  of  the  Romans.  The 
design  of  the  African  and  Italian  wars  was  boldly  conceived  and 
executed ;  and  his  penetration  discovered  the  talents  of  Beli- 
sarius  in  the  camp,  of  N arses  in  the  palace.  But  the  name  of 
the  emperor  is  eclipsed  by  the  names  of  his  victorious  generals ; 
and  Belisarius  still  lives,  to  upbraid  the  envy  and  ingratitude 
of  his  sovereign.  The  partial  favour  of  mankind  applauds  the 
genius  of  a  conqueror,  who  leads  and  directs  his  subjects  in  the 
exercise  of  arms.  The  characters  of  Philip  the  Second  and  of 
Justinian  are  distinguished  by  the  cold  ambition  which  delights 
in  war  and  declines  the  dangers  of  the  field.  Yet  a  colossal 
statue  of  bronze  represented  the  emperor  on  horseback,  preparing 
to  march  against  the  Persians  in  the  habit  and  armour  of 
Achilles.  In  the  great  square  before  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
this  monument  was  raised  on  a  brass  column  and  a  stone 
pedestal  of  seven  steps;  and  the  pillar  of  Theodosius,  which 
weighed  seven  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was 
removed  from  the  same  place  by  the  avarice  and  vanity  of 
Justinian.  Future  princes  were  more  just  or  indulgent  to  his 
memory ;  the  elder  Andronicus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  repaired  and  beautified  his  equestrian  statue; 
since  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  has  been  melted  into  cannon  by 
the  victorious  Turks.11* 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  comets,  the  earth¬ 
quakes,  and  the  plague,  which  astonished  or  afflicted  the  age  of 
Justinian. 

I.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  month  of  Septem-  comets, 
ber,  a  comet 114  was  seen  during  twenty  days  in  the  western 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  whioh  shot  its  rays  into  the  north.  u.o.  rao] 
Eight  years  afterwards,  while  the  sun  was  in  Capricorn,  another 
comet  appeared  to  follow  in  the  Sagittary :  the  size  was  gradually 

119  See  in  the  0.  P.  Christiana  of  Duoange  (1.  i.  e.  24,  No.  1)  a  chain  of  original 
testimonies,  from  Procopius  in  the  rith,  to  Gyllius  in  the  xvitn,  century.  [For  a 
drawing  of  the  statue,  made  in  a.d.  1840,  in  a  Me.  in  the  library  of  the  Seraglio, 
see  Moidtmann,  Esquisse  topogr&phique  de  Constantinople,  p.  65 ;  and  for  an  insorip< 
tion  whioh  may  belong  to  it,  i6.  p.  55.] 

114  The  first  oomet  is  mentioned  by  John  Malala  (tom.  ii.  p.  190,  219  [454,  477, 
ed.  Bonn])  and  Theophanee  (p.  154  [a.m.  6023]) ;  the  seoond  by  Procopius  (Persic. 

L  ii.  o.  4).  Yet  I  strongly  suspect  their  identity.  The  paleness  of  the  sun  (Vandal. 

1.  c.  ii.  14)  is  applied  by  Theophanee  (p.  158)  to  a  different  year  [a.m.  6024— a.d. 

5312]. 
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increasing ;  the  head  was  in  the  east,  the  tail  in  the  -west,  snd 
it  remained  visible  above  forty  days.  The  nations  who  gazed 
with  astonishment  expected  wars  and  calamities  from  the  bale¬ 
ful  influence ;  and  these  expectations  were  abundantly  fulfil  led 
The  astronomers  dissembled  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
these  blazing  stairs,  which  they  affected  to  represent  a a  the 
floating  meteors  of  the  air ;  and  few  among  them  embraced  the 
simple  notion  of  Seneca  and  the  Chaldeans,  that  they  are  only 
planets  of  a  longer  period  and  more  eccentric  motion.11*  Time 
and  science  have  justified  the  conjectures  and  predictions  of  the 
Roman  sage ;  the  telescope  has  opened  new  worlds  to  the  eyes 
of  astronomers ; m  and,  in  the  narrow  space  of  history  and  fable, 
one  and  the  same  comet  is  already  found  to  have  revisited  the 
earth  in  seven  equal  revolutions  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years.  The  first,113  which  ascends  beyond  the  Christian  an 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years,  is  coevai 
with  Ogyges  the  father  of  Grecian  antiquity.  And  this  ap¬ 
pearance  explains  the  tradition  which  Varro  has  preserved,  that 
under  his  reign  the  planet  Venus  changed  her  colour,  size,  figure, 
and  course :  a  prodigy  without  example  either  in  past  or  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages.118  The  second  visit,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  is  darkly  implied  in  the  fable  of  Electra  the 
seventh  of  the  Pleiads,  who  have  been  reduced  to  six  since  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  That  nymph,  the  wife  of  Dardanua, 
was  unable  to  support  the  min  of  her  country  ;  she  abandoned 
the  dances  of  her  sister  orbs,  fled  from  the  zodiac  to  the  north 
pole,  and  obtained,  from  her  dishevelled  locks,  the  name  of  the 
comet.  The  third  period  expires  in  the  year  six  hundred  and 
eighteen,  a  date  that  exactly  agrees  with  the  tremendous  comet 

111  Seneca's  viith  book  of  Natural  Questions  displays,  in  the  theory  of  earn*, 
a  philosophic)  mind.  Yet  should  we  not  too  candidly  oontonnd  a  vague  pcedietiac. 
a  veniet  tempos,  <fec.  with  the  merit  of  real  discoveries. 

116  Astronomers  may  study  Newton  and  Halley.  I  draw  my  humble  edencs 
from  the  article  Comets,  in  the  French  Encyclopedic,  by  M.  d’Alembert.  [See  Ap¬ 
pendix  21.] 

117  Whiston,  the  honest,  {nous,  visionary  Whiston,  had  fancied.  Cor  the  wr%  ef 
Noah’s  flood  (2242  years  before  Christ),  a  prior  apparition  of  the  same  comet  winds 
drowned  the  earth  with  its  tail. 

118  A  Dissertation  of  Frdret  (M&moiree  de  l’Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  x»  p 
307-377)  affords  an  happy  anion  of  philosophy  and  erudition.  The  phenomenon  in 
the  time  of  Ogyges  was  preserved  by  Varro  (apud  Augustin,  de  Oivitate  Dei,  tzL  3), 
who  quotes  Castor,  Dion  of  Naples,  and  Adraetus  of  Cysious — nohUes  mntbrnnstin 
The  two  subsequent  periods  are  preserved  by  the  Greek  mythologists  and  the  spnxi 
ous  books  of  Sibylline  verses. 
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if  the  Bibyll,  and  perhaps  of  Pliny,  which  arose  in  the  west  two 
generations  before  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  The  fourth  apparition, 
orty-four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  of  all  others  the 
nost  splendid  and  important.  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  a  long- 
1  aired  star  was  conspicuous  to  Borne  and  to  the  nations,  during 
he  games  which  were  exhibited  by  young  Oetavian  in  honour 
>f  Venus  and  his  uncle.  The  vulgar  opinion,  that  it  conveyed 
.o  heaven  the  divine  soul  of  the  dictator,  was  cherished  and 
sonsecrated  by  the  piety  of  a  statesman ;  while  his  secret  super- 
itition  referred  the  comet  to  the  glory  of  his  own  times.11' 
rhe  fifth  visit  has  been  already  ascribed  to  the  fifth  year  of 
rustinian,  whioh  coincides  with  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-first 
>f  the  Christian  »ra.  And  it  may  deserve  notice  that  in  this, 
is  in  the  preceding,  instance  the  comet  was  followed,  though  at 
i  longer  interval,  by  a  remarkable  paleness  of  the  sun.  The 
tixth  return,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  six,  is  recorded  by 
ihe  chronicles  of  Europe  and  China ;  and  in  the  first  fervour  of 
■he  Crusades,  the  Christians  and  the  Mahometans  might  surmise, 
with  equal  reason,  that  it  portended  the  destruction  of  the  In- 
idels.  The  seventh  phsenomenon  of  one  thousand  six  hundred 
ind  eighty  was  presented  to  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  age.1* 

The  philosophy  of  Bayle  dispelled  a  prejudice  which  Milton’s 
muse  had  so  recently  adorned,  that  the  comet  “from  its  horrid 
hair  shakes  pestilence  and  war  ”.m  Its  road  in  the  heavens 
was  observed  with  exquisite  skill  by  Flamstead  and  Cassini ;  trum- 
and  the  mathematical  science  of  Bernoulli,  Newton,  and  Halley, 
investigated  the  laws  of  its  revolutions.  At  the  eighth  period, 
in  the  year  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five,  their 
calculations  may  perhaps  be  verified  by  the  astronomers  of 
some  future  capital  in  the  Siberian  or  American  wilderness. 

u'  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  ii.  38)  has  transcribed  the  original  memorial  of  Augustus. 
Mairan,  in  his  most  ingenious  letters  to  the  P.  Parennin,  missionary  in  Chine,  re¬ 
moves  the  games  and  the  oomet  of  September,  from  the  year  44  to  the  year  43,  before 
the  Christian  nra ;  but  I  am  not  totally  Bubdued  by  the  criticism  of  the  astronomer 
(Opusoulee,  p.  275-831). 

im  This  last  oomet  was  visible  in  the  month  of  December,  1680.  Bayle,  who 
began  his  Pensles  sar  le  Com&te  in  January  1681  (Oeuvres,  tom.  iii.),  was  forced 
to  argue  that  a  »upematural  comet  would  have  oonfirmed  the  ancients  In  their 
idolatry.  Bernoulli  (see  his  Elooe ,  in  Fontenelle,  tom.  v.  p.  99)  was  foroed  to  allow 
that  the  tail,  though  not  the  head,  was  a  sign  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

111  Paradise  Lost  was  published  in  the  year  1667  ;  and  the  famous  lines  (L  ii. 

706,  Ac.),  whioh  startled  the  lioenser,  may  allude  to  the  recent  comet  of  1664,  ob¬ 
served  by  Oaaaini  at  Rome  in  the  presence  of  qoeen  Christina  (Fontenelle  in  his 
Elogt,  tom.  v.  p.  888).  Had  Charles  II.  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  curiosity  or  fear  ? 
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Earth- 

quakes 


II.  The  near  approach  of  a  comet  may  injure  or  destroy  the 
globe  which  we  inhabit ;  bat  the  changes  on  its  surface  have 
been  hitherto  produoed  by  the  action  of  volcanoes  and  earth¬ 
quakes.123  The  nature  of  the  soil  may  indicate  the  countries 
most  exposed  to  these  formidable  concussions,  since  they  are 
caused  by  subterraneous  fires,  and  such  fires  are  kindled  by  the 
union  and  fermentation  of  iron  and  sulphur.  But  their  times 
and  effects  appear  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human  curiosity, 
and  the  philosopher  will  discreetly  abstain  from  the  prediction  of 
earthquakes,  till  he  has  counted  the  drops  of  water  that  silently 
filtrate  on  the  inflammable  mineral,  and  measured  the  caverns 
which  increase  by  resistance  the  explosion  of  the  imprisoned 
air.  Without  assigning  the  cause,  history  will  distinguish  the 
periods  in  which  these  calamitous  events  have  been  rare  or 
frequent,  and  will  observe  that  this  fever  of  the  earth  raged 
with  uncommon  violence  during  the  reign  of  Justinian.19  Bach 
year  is  marked  by  the  repetition  of  earthquakes,  of  such  dura¬ 
tion  that  Constantinople  has  been  shaken  above  forty  days ;  of 
such  extent  that  the  shock  has  been  communicated  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  empire 
An  impulsive  or  vibratory  motion  was  felt,  enormous  chasms 
were  opened,  huge  and  heavy  bodies  were  discharged  into  the 
air,  the  sea  alternately  advanced  and  retreated  beyond  its  ordin¬ 
ary  bounds,  and  a  mountain  was  tom  from  Libanus,m  and  cast 
into  the  waves,  where  it  protected,  as  a  mole,  the  new  harbour 
of  Botrys 125  in  Phoenicia.  The  stroke  that  agitates  an  ant-hill 
may  crush  the  insect  myriads  in  the  dust;  yet  truth  meat 

in  For  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  see  Buffon  (tom.  i.  p.  502-536.  Supplement  i 
I’Hist  Naturelle,  tom.  ▼.  p.  382-890,  edition  in  4to),  valmont  de  Bomare  (Dks 
tionnaire  d'Histoire  Natureue,  Tremblemene  de  Terre,  Pyrites),  Watson  (Chesnieai 
Essays,  tom.  i.  p.  181-209).  [R.  Mallet,  The  First  Principle*  of  Observational 
Seismology,  1862 ;  J.  Milne,  Seismology,  1898.) 

ln  The  earthquakes  that  shook  the  Roman  world  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  an 
described  or  mentioned  by  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  iv.  e.  25,  Aneodot  o.  18), 

(L  ii.  p.  52,  53,  54  [o.  15,  16] ;  L  v.  p.  145-152  [o.  8  tqq]),  John  Malaia  (Chius, 
tom.  ii.  p.  140-146,  176,  177,  183,  193,  220,  229,  231,  233,  234  [417  eqq.,  443-3,  448. 
456,  478,  485,  487,  488-9]),  and  Theopbanes  (p.  151,  183,  189,  191-196  [a.x.  6021. 
6028,  6036,  6040,  6043,  6046,  6047,  6050]). 

1,4  An  abrupt  height,  a  perpendicular  oape  between  Aradus  and  Bowya,  named 
by  the  Greeks  6tir  [9<et>]  xpitrtmr  and  tinrpivuror  or  KUhwpiaitwor  by  the  aarnpulom 
Christians  (Polyb.  L  v.  p.  411  [o.  68] ;  Pompon.  Mela.  1.  i.  o.  12,  p.  87,  com  T — - 
Vosb.  Observat. ;  Maundrell,  Journey,  p.  32,  33 ;  Pooock’s  Description,  vol.  ii.  p.  99). 

1,4  Botrys  was  founded  (ann.  ante  Christ  935-903)  by  Itbobal,  king  of  Tyn 
(Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  387, 388).  Its  poor  representative,  the  village  of  Pasose, 
ia  now  destitute  of  an  harbour. 
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extort  a  confession  that  man  has  industriously  laboured  for  his 
own  destruction.  The  institution  of  great  cities,  which  include 
a  nation  within  the  limits  of  a  wall,  almost  realizes  the  wish  of 
Caligula  that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  earth-  a.d-  mb, 
quake  of  Antioch,  whose  domestic  multitudes  were  swelled  by>foy90 
the  conflux  of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the  Ascension.  The 
loss  of  Bery tus  **  was  of  smaller  account,  but  of  much  greater  a.d.  mi. 
value.  That  city,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  was  illustrated  by  JalT9 
the  study  of  the  civil  law,  which  opened  the  surest  road  to  wealth 
and  dignity ;  the  schools  of  Berytus  were  filled  with  the  rising 
spirits  of  the  age ;  and  many  a  youth  was  lost  in  the  earthquake, 
who  might  have  lived  to  be  the  scourge  or  the  guardian  of  his 
country.  In  these  disasters,  the  architect  becomes  the  enemy 
of  mankind.  The  hut  of  a  savage  or  the  tent  of  an  Arab  may 
be  thrown  down  without  injury  to  the  inhabitant;  and  the 
Peruvians  had  reason  to  deride  the  folly  of  their  Spanish  con¬ 
querors,  who  with  so  much  cost  and  labour  erected  their  own 
sepulchres.  The  rich  marbles  of  a  patrician  are  dashed  on  his 
own  head ;  a  whole  people  is  buried  under  the  ruins  of  public 
and  private  edifices;  and  the  conflagration  is  kindled  and  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  innumerable  fires  which  are  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  and  manufactures  of  a  great  city.  Instead  of  the 
mutual  sympathy  which  might  comfort  and  assist  the  distressed, 
they  dreadfully  experience  the  vices  and  passions  which  are 
released  from  the  fear  of  punishment :  the  tottering  houses  are 
pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice ;  revenge  embraces  the  moment, 
and  selects  the  victim ;  and  the  earth  often  swallows  the  assas¬ 
sin,  or  the  ravisher,  in  the  consummation  of  their  crimes. 
Superstition  involves  the  present  danger  with  invisible  terrors ; 
and,  if  the  image  of  death  may  sometimes  be  subservient  to  the 
virtue  or  repentance  of  individuals,  an  affrighted  people  is  more 
forcibly  moved  to  expect  the  end  of  the  world  or  to  deprecate 
with  servile  homage  the  wrath  of  an  avenging  Deity. 

HI.  ^Ethiopia  and  Egypt  have  been  stigmatized  in  every  piMm-na 

origin  and 
natura. 

1M  The  university,  splendour,  and  ruin  of  Barytas  are  celebrated  bj  Heineodus  A*°‘ 648 

L 361-356}  as  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  Boman  law.  It  was  over¬ 
ran  in  tne  xxvth  year  of  Justinian,  a.d.  661,  July  9  (Theophanes,  p.  199  [a.m. 

6043]) ;  bat  Agathias  (1.  U.  p.  61,  63  [c.  16])  suspends  the  earthquake  till  he  has 
achieved  the  Italian  war. 
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age  ae  the  original  source  and  seminary  of  the  plague.  In  a 
damp,  hot,  stagnating  air,  this  African  fever  is  generated  from 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances,  and  especially  from  the 
swarms  of  locusts,  not  less  destructive  to  mankind  in  their  death 
than  in  their  lives.  The  fatal  disease  which  depopulated  the 
earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and  his  successors 13  first  appeared 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelusium,  between  the  Serboni&n  bog 
and  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Nile.  From  thence,  tracing  as 
it  were  a  double  path,  it  spread  to  the  East,  over  Syria,  Persia, 
and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  to  the  West,  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  the 
second  year,  Constantinople,  during  three  or  four  months,  was 
visited  by  the  pestilence ;  and  Procopius,  who  observed  its  progress 
and  symptoms  with  the  eyes  of  a  physician,139  has  emulated  the 
skill  and  diligence  of  Thucydides  iu  tire  description  of  the  plague 
of  Athens.110  The  infection  was  sometimes  announced  by  the 

mi  h»ve  read  with  pleasure  Mead’s  short  but  elegant  treatise,  ooaomiag 
Pestilential  Disorders,  the  viiith  edition,  London,  1722. 

it*  The  great  plague  which  raged  in  542  and  the  following  Tears  (Pagi,  Oitfoa, 
tom.  ii.  p.  518),  must  be  traoed  in  Procopius  (Persic.  L  ii.  c.  22,  23),  Agathian  (L  ?.  p. 
153,  154  [o.  10]),  Evagrius  (1.  iv.  c.  29),  Paul  Diaoonus  (1.  ii.  o.  4,  p.  776,  777),  Gregory 
of  Toura  (tom.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  5,  p.  205)  who  styles  it  Lues  Inguinana ,  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Victor  Tunnunensis  (p.  9  in  Tnesaur.  Tempo  rum),  of  Maroellinus  (p.  54),  and  of 
Theophanes  (p.  153  [leg.  188  ;  a.u.  6034]).  [The  plague  seems  to  have  appeared  in 
Egypt  in  a.d.  541,  for  we  must  obviously  read  “  the  15th  year  of  Justinian  ”  instead 
of  “  the  5th  ”  (if  for  c)  in  Agathias,  v.  10.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  infection 
was  probably  carried  to  Constantinople,  for  Theophanes  says  that  it  broke  oat  in 
October,  a.d.  541.  But  it  did  not  begin  to  rage  until  the  following  year,  a.d.  542— 
the  year  of  the  3rd  invasion  of  Chosroes,  Prooop.  B.  P.  2,  20 ;  Evagrius,  4,  29 ; 
Victor  Toon,  ad  ann.  John  Malalaa  (ed.  Bonn,  p.  482)  seems  to  put  it  in  the  5th 
Indict.  =>  a.d.  541-2,  his  notioe  comes  between  a  mention  of  the  5th  In<L  and  a  mention 
of  the  7th,  he  does  not  mention  the  6th.  See  V.  Seibel,  Die  grosae  Pest  nor  Zeit  J an¬ 
ti  nians,  1857.  The  statement  in  the  text  that  it  penetrated  into  the  west  “  along  the 
oo&st  of  Africa  ”  can  hardly  be  correct.  It  mast  have  reached  Africa  from  Constantinople. 
The  desert  west  of  the  Cyren&ioa  was  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  affection,  and 
Corippus  expressly  states  that  the  Moors  escaped  (Job.,  2,  388,  gentes  non  laesit 
amara8  Martis  arnica  lues).  The  malady  spread  in  Africa  in  a.d.  543.  See  Partseh, 
Prooem.  ad  Cozippum,  p.  xvi.  xvii.] 

199  Dr.  Freind  (Hist.  Medioin.  in  Opp.  p.  416-420,  Loud.  1733)  is  satisfied  that 
Procopius  must  have  studied  physio,  from  his  knowledge  and  use  of  the  technical 
words.  Yet  many  words  that  are  now  sdeotifio  were  common  and  popular  in  the 
Greek  idiom. 

1M  See  Thucydides,  L  ii.  o.  47-54,  p.  127-133,  edit.  Dnker,  and  the  poetical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  same  plague  by  Lucretius  (L  vi.  1136-1284).  I  was  indebted  to  Dr. 
Hunter  for  an  elaborate  commentary  on  this  part  of  Thucydides,  a  quarto  of  600 
pages  (Venet.  1603,  apud  Juntas),  which  was  pronounced  in  St.  Mark’s  library,  by 
Fabius  Paul  linns  Utinensis,  a  physician  and  philosopher.  [Cp.  the  Appendix  to 
Jowett's  Notes  on  Thucydides,  Bk.  ii.  (vol.  ii.  p.  141  sqq.),  where  this  aooount  of 
Gibbon  and  Boccaccio's  narrative  of  the  plague  in  1848  are  set  beside  the  description  of 
Thucydides.] 
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visions  of  a  distempered  fancy,  and  the  victim  despaired  as  soon 
as  he  had  heard  the  menace  and  felt  the  stroke  of  an  invisible 
spectre.  But  the  greater  number,  in  their  beds,  in  the  streets, 
in  their  usual  occupation,  were  surprised  by  a  slight  fever ;  so 
slight,  indeed,  that  neither  the  pulse  nor  the  colour  of  the  patient 
gave  any  signs  of  the  approaching  danger.  The  same,  the  next, 
or  the  succeeding  day,  it  was  declared  by  the  swelling  of  the 
glands,  particularly  those  of  the  groin,  of  the  arm-pits,  and  under 
the  ear ;  and,  when  these  buboes  or  tumours  were  opened,  they 
were  found  to  contain  a  coal,  or  black  substance,  of  the  Bize  of 
a  lentil.  If  they  came  to  a  just  swelling  and  suppuration,  the 
patient  was  saved  by  this  kind  and  natural  discharge  of  the 
morbid  humour.  But,  if  they  continued  hard  and  dry,  a  morti¬ 
fication  quickly  ensued,  and  the  fifth  day  was  commonly  the 
term  of  his  life.  The  fever  was  often  accompanied  with  lethargy 
or  delirium;  the  bodies  of  the  sick  were  covered  with  black 
pustules  or  carbuncles,  the  symptoms  of  immediate  death ;  and, 
in  the  constitutions  too  feeble  to  produce  an  eruption,  the  vomit¬ 
ing  of  blood  was  followed  by  a  mortification  of  the  bowels.  To 
pregnant  women  the  plague  was  generally  mortal ;  yet  one 
infant  was  drawn  alive  from  his  dead  mother,  and  three  mothers 
survived  the  loss  of  their  infected  foetus.  Youth  was  the  most 
perilous  season,  and  the  female  sex  was  less  susceptible  than  the 
male;  but  every  rank  and  profession  was  attacked  with  indis¬ 
criminate  rage,  and  many  of  those  who  escaped  were  deprived  of 
the  use  of  their  speech,  without  being  secure  from  a  return  of  the 
disorder.111  The  physicians  of  Constantinople  were  zealous  and 
skilful,  but  their  art  was  baffled  by  the  various  symptoms  and 
pertinacious  vehemence  of  the  disease ;  the  same  remedies  were 
productive  of  contrary  effects,  and  the  event  capriciously  disap¬ 
pointed  their  prognostics  of  death  or  recovery.  The  order  of 
funerals  and  the  right  of  sepulchres  were  confounded ;  those 
who  were  left  without  friends  or  servants  lay  unburied  in  the 
streets  or  in  their  desolate  houses ;  and  a  magistrate  was 
authorised  to  collect  the  promiscuous  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  to 
transport  them  by  land  or  water,  and  to  inter  them  in  deep 

1,1  Thucydides  (o.  51)  affirms  that  the  infection  could  only  be  once  taken  ;  but 
Evagrius,  who  had  family  experience  of  the  plague,  obeerves  that  some  persons  who 
had  escaped  the  first,  sank  under  the  second,  attack  ;  and  this  repetition  is  confirmed 
by  Fabius  Paullinos  (p.  568).  I  observe  that  on  this  head  physicians  are  divided  ; 
and  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  disease  may  not  always  be  similar. 
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pits  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city.  Their  own  danger  sod 
the  prospect  of  public  distress  awakened  same  remorse  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  vicions  of  mankind ;  the  confidence  of  health 
again  revived  their  passions  and  habits;  but  philosophy  most 
disdain  the  observation  of  Procopius  that  the  lives  of  such  men 
were  guarded  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  fortune  or  providence 
He  forgot,  or  perhaps  he  secretly  recollected,  that  the  plague 
had  touched  the  person  of  Justinian  himself ;  but  the  abstemicnu 
diet  of  the  emperor  may  suggest,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  a 
more  rational  and  honourable  cause  for  his  recovery.*1*  During 
his  sickness,  the  public  consternation  was  expressed  in  the  habits 
of  the  citizens;  and  their  idleness  and  despondence  occasioned 
a  general  scarcity  in  the  capital  of  the  East. 

Extent  nnd  Contagion  is  the  inseparable  symptom  of  the  plague ;  which, 

by  mutual  respiration,  is  transfused  from  the  infected  persons 
to  the  lungs  and  stomach  of  those  who  approach  them.  While 
philosophers  believe  and  tremble,  it  is  singular  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  real  danger  should  have  been  denied  by  a  people  most 
prone  to  vain  and  imaginary  terrors.111  Yet  the  fellow-citizens 
of  Procopius  were  satisfied,  by  some  short  and  partial  experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  infection  could  not  be  gained  by  the  closest  con¬ 
versation  ; 114  and  this  persuasion  might  support  the  assiduity 
of  friends  or  physicians  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  whom  inhnmtn 
prudence  would  have  condemned  to  solitude  and  despair.  Bat 
the  fatal  security,  like  the  predestination  of  the  Turks,  most 
have  aided  the  progress  of  the  contagion,  and  those  salutary  pre¬ 
cautions  to  which  Europe  is  indebted  for  her  safety  were  un¬ 
known  to  the  government  of  Justinian.  No  restraints  were 
imposed  on  the  free  and  frequent  intercourse  of  the  Boman 
provinces;  from  Persia  to  France,  the  nations  were  mingled 

1M  It  «h  thus  that  Socrates  had  been  eared  by  hie  temperance,  in  the  pbfte 
of  Athene  (AnL  Gellius,  Noct.  Attic,  ii.  1).  Dr.  Mend  accounts  for  the  peculiar 
salubrity  of  religions  houses,  by  the  two  advantages  of  seclusion  and  abstinence  (f 
18, 10). 

133  Mead  proves  that  the  plague  is  oontagUnas,  from  Thucydides,  Lucretius,  Aris¬ 
totle,  Galen,  and  oommon  experience  (p.  10-20) ;  and  he  refutes  (Piefaoe,  p.  ii.-xiii.) 
the  contrary  opinion  of  the  French  physicians  who  visited  Marseilles  in  the  year  1710. 
Yet  these  were  the  recent  and  enlightened  spectators  of  a  plague  which,  in  a  few 
months,  swept  away  50,000  inhabitants  (but  la  Peste  de  Marseille,  Paris,  1786) 
of  a  city  that,  in  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  trade,  contains  no  more  duo 
90,000  souls  (Necker,  but  lee  Finances,  tom.  i.  p.  281). 

134  The  strong  assertions  of  Procopius — o6r«  yip  iarpf  ofrrc  Btdr j — are  over 
thrown  by  the  subsequent  experience  of  Evagrins. 
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and  infected  by  ware  and  emigrations ;  and  the  pestilential  odour 
which  lurks  for  years  in  a  bale  of  cotton  was  imported,  by  the 
abuse  of  trade,  into  the  most  distant  regions.  The  mode  of  its 
propagation  is  explained  by  the  remark  of  Procopius  himself, 
that  it  always  spread  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  inland  country ; 
the  most  sequestered  islands  and  mountains  were  successively 
visited ;  the  places  which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  its  first  passage 
were  alone  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
winds  might  defuse  that  subtle  venom ;  but,  unless  the  atmos¬ 
phere  be  previously  disposed  for  its  reception,  the  plague  would 
soon  expire  in  the  cold  or  temperate  climates  of  the  earth. 
Such  was  the  universal  corruption  of  the  air  that  the  pestilence 
which  burst  forth  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian  was  not 
checked  or  alleviated  by  any  difference  of  the  seasons.  In  time, 
its  first  malignity  was  abated  and  dispersed ;  the  disease  alter¬ 
nately  languished  and  revived ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  a 
calamitous  period  of  fifty-two  years  that  mankind  recovered 
their  health  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure  and  salubrious  quality. 
No  facts  have  been  preserved  to  sustain  an  account,  or  even  a 
conjecture,  of  the  numbers  that  perished  in  this  extraordinary 
mortality.  I  only  find  that,  during  three  months,  five,  and  at 
length  ten,  thousand  persons  died  each  day  at  Constantinople ; 
that  many  cities  of  the  East  were  left  vacant;  and  that  in 
several  districts  of  Italy  the  harvest  and  the  vintage  withered 
on  the  ground.  The  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine,  afflicted  the  subjects  of  Justinian,  and  his  reign  is  dis¬ 
graced  by  a  visible  decrease  of  the  human  species,  which  has 
never  been  repaired  in  some  of  the  fairest  countries  of  the 
globe.1* 

1,1  After  some  figures  of  rheiorio,  the  sands  of  the  sea,  <kc.  Prooopins  (Aneodot. 
c.  18)  attempts  a  more  definite  aooonnt:  that  pvptdBas  fivp idftwr  fivplas  had  been 
exterminated  under  the  reign  of  the  Imperial  demon.  The  expression  is  obscure 
In  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  a  literal  interpretation  would  produce  several 
millions  of  millions.  Alemannus  (p.  80)  and  Cousin  (tom.  iii.  p.  178)  translate  this 
passage,  “  two  hundred  millions  " ;  but  I  am  ignorant  of  their  motives.  If  we  drop 
the  fivpiABa t  the  remaining  nvpid&mv  fivpids,  a  myriad  of  myriads,  would  furnish 
one  hundred  millions,  a  number  not  wholly  inadmissible.  [The  number  in 
Procopius  is  purely  imaginary.  Op.  Panchenko  in  Viiantiiski  Vremennik,  iii.  p. 
811.] 
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CHAPTER  XL  IV 

Idea  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence — The  Laws  of  the  Kings— 
The  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Decemvirs — The  Lavas  of  the 
People — The  Decrees  of  the  Senate — The  Edicts  of  the 
Magistrates  and  Emperors — Authority  of  the  Civilians— 
Code ,  Pandects ,  Novels,  and  Institutes  of  Justinian  : — I 
Rights  of  Persons — II.  Rights  of  Things — III.  Private 
Injuries  and  Actions — IV.  Crimes  and  Punishments 

THE  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justinian  are  crumbled 
into  dnst ;  bnt  the  name  of  the  legislator  is  inscribed  on 
a  fair  and  everlasting  monument.  Under  his  reign,  and 
by  his  care,  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  digested  in  the  immortal 
works  of  the  Cods,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes  ; 1  the 
public  reason  of  the  Romans  has  been  silently  or  studiously 
transfused  into  the  domestic  institutions  of  Europe ;  *  and  the 
laws  of  Justinian  still  command  the  respect  or  obedience  of  in¬ 
dependent  nations.  Wise  or  fortunate  is  the  prince  who  con¬ 
nects  his  own  reputation  with  the  honour  and  interest  of  a 
perpetual  order  of  men.  The  defence  of  their  founder  is  the 
first  cause  which  in  every  age  has  exercised  the  zeal  and  industry 
of  the  civilians.  They  piously  commemorate  hiB  virtues ;  dis- 

1  The  civilians  of  the  darker  ages  have  established  an  absurd  and  inoompre^ 
henaible  mode  of  quotation,  which  is  supported  fey  authority  and  custom.  In  their 
references  to  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  ana  the  Institutes,  they  mention  the  number, 
not  of  the  book ,  but  only  of  the  law  ;  and  content  themselves  with  reciting  the  first 
words  *f  the  title  to  whioh  it  belongs ;  and  of  these  titles  there  are  more  than  s 
thousand.  Ludewig  (Vit.  Justiniani,  p.  268)  wishes  to  shake  off  this  pedantic  yoke; 
and  I  have  dared  to  adopt  the  simple  and  rational  method  of  numbering  the  book, 
the  title,  and  the  law.  [The  standard  text  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  is  now  that  of 
Mommsen  and  Kruger  ;  I.  Institutiones,  DigeBta,  1882 ;  IL  Codex,  1884  ;  III.  No* 
vellae  (ed.  Sohoell),  1884.] 

*  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Scotland  have  received  them  at 
common  law  or  reason ;  in  France,  Italy,  <fec.  they  possess  a  direct  or  indirect  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  they  were  respected  in  England  from  Stephen  to  Edward  I.,  ooi 
national  Justinian  (Duok  de  Usu  et  Ancioritate  Juris  Civilis,  1.  ii.  o.  I,  8-15 
Haineodus,  Hist.  Juris  Germanioi,  c.  8,  4,  No.  65-124,  and  the  legal  historians  of 
each  country). 
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semble  or  deny  hie  failings ;  and  fiercely  chastise  the  gnilt  or  folly 
of  the  rebels  who  presume  to  stilly  the  majesty  of  the  purple. 

The  idolatry  of  love  has  provoked,  as  it  usually  happens,  the  ran- 
oour  of  opposition ;  the  character  of  JuBtinian  has  been  exposed 
to  the  blind  vehemence  of  flattery  and  invective ;  and  the  in¬ 
justice  of  a  sect  (the  Anti-Tribonians)  has  refused  all  praise  and 
merit  to  the  prince,  his  ministers,  and  his  laws.1  Attached  to  no 
party,  interested  only  for  the  truth  and  candour  of  history,  and 
directed  by  the  most  temperate  and  skilful  guides,4  I  enter 
with  just  diffidence  on  the  subject  of  civil  law,  which  has  ex¬ 
hausted  so  many  learned  lives  and  clothed  the  walls  of  such 
spacious  libraries.  In  a  single,  if  possible  in  a  short,  chapter, 

I  shall  trace  the  Roman  jurisprudence  from  Romulus  to  Jus¬ 
tinian,1  appreciate  the  labours  of  that  emperor,  and  pause  to 
oontemplate  the  principles  of  a  science  so  important  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  society.  The  laws  of  a  nation  form  the  most 
instructive  portion  of  its  history ;  and,  although  I  have  devoted 
myself  to  write  the  annals  of  a  declining  monarchy,  I  shall  em¬ 
brace  the  occasion  to  breathe  the  pure  and  invigorating  air  of 
the  republic. 

The  primitive  government  of  Rome4  was  composed,  with i*w»of  the 
some  political  skill,  of  an  elective  king,  a  counoil  of  nobles,  and  boom 
a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  War  and  religion  were  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  supreme  magistrate ;  and  he  alone  proposed 

*  Francis  Hottoman,  a  learned  and  aonte  lawyer  of  the  xvith  century,  wished  to 
mortify  Cujaoius  and  to  please  the  Chancellor  de  l’HfipitaL  His  AntilSribonienus 

Chioh  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure)  waa  published  in  French  in  1609 ;  and 
s  sect  was  propagated  in  Germany  (Heineooius,  Opp.  tom.  iii.  sylloge  iii.  p.  171* 

188). 

4  At  the  head  of  these  guides  I  shall  respectfully  place  the  learned  and  per* 
spiouous  Heineooius,  a  German  professor,  who  died  at  Halle  in  the  year  1741  (see 
his  Eloge  in  the  Nouvelle  Bibliothdque  Germanique,  tom.  ii.  p.  51*64).  His  ample 
works  have  been  collected  in  eight  volumes  in  4to,  Geneva,  1748*1748.  The  treatises 
which  I  have  separately  used  are,  1.  Histone  Juris  Romani  et  Germanics,  Lugd. 

Batav.  1740,  in  8°.  2.  Syntagma  Antiquitatum  Romanam  Juris prudentiam 
IUustrantium,  2  vols.  in  8°,  Trajeot.  ad  Rhenum.  8.  Element*  Juris  Civilis  secun¬ 
dum  Ordinem  Institutionnm,  Lugd.  Bat.  1751,  in  8°.  4.  Elements  J.  C.  secundum 
Ordinem  Pandectarum,  Trajeot.  1772,  in  8°,  2  vols.  [For  modern  works  on  the 
souroes,  history,  and  principles  of  Roman  law,  see  Appendix  1,  ad  fin.] 

8  Our  original  text  is  a  fragment  de  Origine  Juris  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.)  of  Pom¬ 
pom  us,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who  lived  under  the  Antonines  (Heineoo.  tom.  iii.  sylL  iii. 
p.  66*126).  It  has  been  abridged,  and  probably  corrupted,  by  Tribonian,  and  since 
restored  by  Bynkershoek  (Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  279*304). 

8  The  constitutional  ni  story  of  the  kings  of  Rome  may  be  studied  in  the  first  book 
of  Livy,  and  more  copiously  in  Dionysius  Halioarnaasensis  (1.  ii.  p.  80*96,  119-180 
[e.  4  $qq.t  57  «$$.],  1.  iv.  p.  198*220  [o.  15  if?.]),  who  sometimes  betrajB  the  character 
of  a  rhetorician  and  a  Greek. 
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the  laws,  which  were  debated  in  the  senate  and  finally  ratified 
or  rejected  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  thirty  curiae  or  parishes 
of  the  city.  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Servius  Tullius  are  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  most  ancient  legislators ;  and  each  of  them  claims 
his  peculiar  part  in  the  threefold  division  of  Jurisprudence.7 
The  laws  of  marriage,  the  education  of  children,  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  parents,  which  may  seem  to  draw  their  origin  from 
nature  itself,  are  ascribed  to  the  untutored  wisdom  of  Romulus. 
The  law  of  nations  and  of  religious  worship,  which  Numa  in¬ 
troduced,  was  derived  from  his  nocturnal  converse  with  the 
nymph  Egeria.  The  civil  law  is  attributed  to  the  experience 
of  Servius ;  he  balanced  the  rights  and  fortunes  of  the  seven 
classes  of  citizens,  and  guarded,  by  fifty  new  regulations,  the 
observance  of  contracts  and  the  punishment  of  crimes.  The 
state,  which  he  had  inclined  towards  a  democracy,  was  changed 
by  the  last  Tarquin  into  lawless  despotism;  and,  when  the 
kingly  office  was  abolished,  the  patricians  engrossed  the  benefits 
of  freedom.  The  royal  laws  became  odious  or  obsolete;  the 
mysterious  deposit  was  silently  preserved  by  the  priests  and 
nobles;  and,  at  the  end  of  sixty  years,  the  citizens  of  Rome 
Still  complained  that  they  were  ruled  by  the  arbitrary  sentence 
of  the  magistrates.  Yet  the  positive  institutions  of  the  kings 
had  blended  themselves  with  the  public  and  private  manners  of 
the  city ;  some  fragments  of  that  venerable  jurisprudence  8  were 
compiled  by  the  diligence  of  antiquarians;*  and  above  twenty 

7  This  threefold  division  of  the  law  was  applied  to  the  three  Roman  kings  by 
Justus  Lipeius  (Opp.  tom.  iv.  p.  279) ;  is  adopted  by  Gravina  (Origin©®  Juris  Civilis, 
p.  28,  edit.  Lips.  1737) ;  and  is  reluctantly  admitted  by  Masoou,  hiB  German  editor. 

8  The  most  ancient  Code  or  Digest  was  styled  Jus  Papirianum ,  from  the  fin* 
compiler,  Papirius,  who  flourished  somewhat  before  or  after  the  Begifugium  (Pas- 
deot.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.).  The  best  judioial  critics,  even  Bynkershoek  (lorn.  i.  p.  284,  285), 
and  Heineocius  (Hist.  J.  0.  R.  L  i.  o.  16,  17,  and  Opp.  tom.  iii.  sylloge  iv.  n.  1-8), 
give  credit  to  this  tale  of  Pomponius,  without  sufficiently  adverting  to  the  value  and 
rarity  of  such  a  monument  of  the  third  century  of  the  illiterate  city.  I  much  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  Caius  Papirius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  revived  the  laws  of  Numa 
(Dionys.  Hal.  1.  iii.  p.  171  [o.  26]),  left  only  an  oral  tradition ;  and  that  the  Jos 
Papirianum  of  Granius  Flacous  (Pandect.  1.  1,  tit.  xvi.  leg.  1441  was  not  a  com¬ 
mentary,  but  an  original  work,  compiled  in  the  time  of  Cesar  (Censorin.  de  Die 
Natali,  1.  iii.  p.  13.  Duker  de  Latinitate  J.  C.  p.  157).  [The  inforenoe  from  the 
passage  in  Dionysius  seems  to  be  that  the  Jus  Papirianum  was  compiled  under 
Tarquinius  Superbus.  The  leges  reaiae  were  abolished  by  a  lex  tribunicia.  Yet 
some  of  them  were  in  foroe  in  b.c.  367.  Cp.  Livy,  6, 1.  For  the  fragments  see  Bruns, 
Fontes  iuris  Romani  antiqui,  ed.  6, 1898.  See  also  M.  Voigt,  TJeber  die  Leges  regies, 

2  parts,  1876-7.] 

9  A  pompous,  though  feeble,  attempt  to  restore  the  original  is  made  in  the 
Histoire  de  la  jurisprudence  Romaine  of  Terrasaon,  p.  22-72,  Paris,  1750,  in  folio :  a 
work  of  more  promise  than  performance. 
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texts  still  speak  the  rudeness  of  the  Pelasgic  idiom  of  the 
Latins.10 

I  not  repeat  the  well-known  story  of  the  Decemvirs,11  The  »wew« 
who  snllied  by  their  actions  the  honour  of  inscribing  on  brass, 

or  wood,  or  ivory,  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Roman  laws.11 
They  were  diotated  by  the  rigid  and  jealous  Bpirit  of  an  aristo¬ 
cracy,  which  had  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  just  demands 
of  the  people.  But  the  substance  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  city ;  and  the  Romans  had  emerged 
from  barbarism,  since  they  were  capable  of  studying  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  institutions  of  their  more  enlightened  neighbours. 

A  wise  Ephesian  was  driven  by  envy  from  his  native  country ; 
before  he  could  reach  the  shores  of  Latium,  he  had  observed  the 
various  forms  of  human  nature  and  civil  society ;  he  imparted 
his  knowledge  to  the  legislators  of  Rome;  and  a  statue  was 
erected  in  the  forum  to  the  perpetual  memory  of  Hermodorus.1’ 

The  names  and  the  divisions  of  the  oopper-money,  the  sole 
coin  of  the  infant  state,  were  of  Dorian  origin ; 14  the  harvests 

19  In  the  year  1444,  seven  or  eight  tables  of  brass  were  dog  np  between  Cortona 
and  Gubbio.  A  part  of  these,  for  the  rest  is  Etrnsean,  represents  the  primitive  state 
of  the  Pelasgio  letters  and  language,  which  are  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  that  district 
of  Italy  (1.  i.  o.  56,  57,  58) ;  though  this  difficult  passage  may  be  explained  of  a 
Cr  os  to  na  in  Thrace  (Notes  de  Laroher,  tom.  i.  p.  256-261).  The  savage  dialect  of 
tho  Eugubine  tables  has  exercised,  and  may  still  elude,  the  divination  of  criticism ; 
but  the  root  is  undoubtedly  Latin,  of  the  same  age  and  character  as  the  Saliare 
Carmen,  whioh,  in  the  time  of  Horaoe,  none  oould  understand.  The  Roman  idiom, 
by  an  infusion  of  Doric  and  JEolio  Greek,  was  gradually  ripened  into  the  style  of  the 
xii  tables,  of  the  Duillian  column,  of  Ennius,  of  Terence,  and  of  Cicero  (Grater 
Insert  pi  tom.  i.  p.  cxlii.  Soipion  Maffei,  Istoria  Diplomatics,  p.  241-258.  Biblio- 
thfeque  Italique,  tom.  iii.  p.  60-41,  174-205,  tom.  xiv.  p.  1-52).  [The  language  of  the 
Eugubine  Tables  is  neither  Etruscan  nor  Pelasgio,  nor  both,  but  Umbrian.  The 
text  of  the  tables  is  conveniently  accessible  in  Br6al,  Les  tables  Eugubines,  1875.] 

II  Compare  Livy  (1.  iii.  o.  81-59)  with  Dionysius  Halioarnassensis  (1.  x.  p.  644 
[o.  55],  xi.  p.  691  [o.  1]).  How  oonoise  and  animated  is  tho  Roman — how  prolix 
and  lifeless  is  the  Greek  !  Yet  he  has  admirably  judged  the  masters,  and  defined 
the  rales,  of  historical  composition. 

19  From  the  historians,  Heineocius  (Hist.  J.  R.  1.  i.  No.  26)  maintains  that  the 
twelve  tables  were  of  brass — aereas  :  in  the  text  of  Pomponius  we  [rightly]  read 
fboreat ;  for  which  Scaliger  has  substituted  roboreaa  (Bynkershoek,  p.  286).  Wood, 
brass,  and  ivory  might  be  suooenively  employed.  [The  text  of  the  Twelve  TableB  will 
he  found  in  Brans,  op.  cit.,  17  aqq.t  or  in  Gneist’s  Institutionum  et  Regularum 
iuris  Romani  Syntagma.  The  scientific  reconstruction  of  the  oode  wan  inaugurated 
by  Dirksen’s  Obersicht  der  bisherigen  Versuohe  xur  Herstellung  der  XII.  Tafein, 

1824.] 

19  His  exile  is  mentioned  by  Cioero  (Tusculan.  Question,  v.  86) ;  bis  statue 
in  the  oomitium]  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  II).  The  letter,  dream,  and  prophecy 
>f  Heraclitus  are  alike  spurious  (Epistoln  Oreo.  Divers,  p.  387).  [Cp.  also  Strabo, 

14,  25,  and  John  Lydus,  de  Mag.  1,  84.] 

14  This  intricate  subject  of  the  Sicilian  and  Reman  money  is  ably  discussed  by 
Or.  Bentley  (Dissertation  on  the  RpUtles  of  Pbalaris,  p.  427-479),  whose  powers  in 
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of  Campania  and  Sicily  relieved  the  wants  of  a  people  wfaoae 
agriculture  was  often  interrupted  by  war  and  faction;  sad. 
since  the  trade  was  established,16  the  deputies  who  sailed  from 
the  Tiber  might  return  from  the  same  harbours  with  a  nun 
precious  cargo  of  political  wisdom.  The  colonies  of  Great 
Greece  had  transported  and  improved  the  arts  of  their  mother- 
country.  Cum®  and  Rhegium,  Crotona  and  Tar en from,  Agn- 
gentum  and  Syracuse,  were  in  the  rank  of  the  most  flourishinr 
cities.  The  disciples  of  Pythagoras  applied  philosophy  to  th« 
use  of  government ;  the  unwritten  laws  of  Charondas  accepted 
the  aid  of  poetry  and  music ; 16  and  Zaleucus  framed  the  republic 
of  the  Locrians,  which  stood  without  alteration  above  two 
hundred  years.17  From  a  similar  motive  of  national  pride,  both 
Livy  and  Dionysius  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  deputies  of 
Rome  visited  Athens  under  the  wise  and  splendid  administration 
of  Pericles;  and  the  laws  of  Solon  were  transfused  into  the 
Twelve  Tables.  If  such  an  embassy  had  indeed  been  received 
from  the  barbarians  of  Hesperia,  the  Roman  name  would  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  before  the  reign  of  Alexander;1- 

this  controversy  were  called  forth  by  honour  and  resentment.  [Samwer  and  Bab? 
feldt,  Gesohichte  des  alteren  rdmisohen  Mdnzwesens,  1883 ;  Haeberlin,  Systematic 
dee  Altesten  rdmisohen  Munzwesens,  1905;  Mommsen,  Historic  de  la  monnait 
romaine  (tr.  by  Blacas  and  de  Witte),  1865-75  ;  Babelon,  Monnaies  de  la  rApubliqa* 
romaine,  1885-6.] 

15  The  Romans,  or  their  allies,  sailed  as  far  as  the  fair  promontory  oi  Afrua 
(Polyt  1.  iii.  p.  177,  edit.  Casaubon,  in  folio).  Their  voyages  to  Cumae,  dto.  an 
notioed  by  Livy  and  Dionysius. 

18  This  circumstance  would  alone  prove  the  antiquity  of  Charondas,  the  kips- 
la  tor  of  Rhegium  and  Oat&na,  who,  by  a  strange  error  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (toe. 
i.  1.  xii.  p.  485-492  [o.  11]),  is  celebrated  long  afterwards  as  the  author  of  the  policy 
of  Thurinm. 

17  Zaleucus,  whose  existence  has  been  rashly  attacked,  had  the  merit  and  ekrj 
of  converting  a  band  of  outlaws  (the  Locrians)  into  the  most  virtuous  and  oroerfr 
of  the  Greek  republics  (see  two  Mdmoires  of  the  Baron  de  St.  Croix,  sur  la  L4$f 
lation  de  la  Grande  Gr&oe ;  Mem.  de  l’Aoad&nie,  tom.  xlii.  p.  276-333).  But  tb? 
laws  of  Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  which  imposed  on  Diodorus  and  Stobsrae,  air 
the  spurious  composition  of  a  Pythagorean  sophiBt,  whose  fraud  has  been  detected 
by  the  critical  sagacity  of  Bentley  (p.  335-377). 

18 1  seize  the  opportunity  of  tracing  the  progress  of  this  national  intercourse :  1 
Herodotus  and  Thuoydides  (a.u.c.  300-850)  appear  ignorant  of  the  name  and  existed 
of  Rome  (Joseph,  contra  Apion.  tom.  ii.  1.  i.  o.  12,  p.  444,  edit.  Havercamp).  3, 
Theopompus  (a.u.c.  400,  PUn.  iii.  9)  mentions  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  which  it 
notioed  in  looser  terms  by  Heraclides  Pontious  (Plutarch  in  Camillo,  p.  292,  edit. 
H.  Stephan,  [o.  16]).  3.  The  real  or  fabulous  embassy  of  the  Romans  to  Alexander 

(a.u.c.  4301  is  attested  by  Clitarohus  (PUn.  iii.  9),  by  Aristas  and  Asolepiades  (Arrian, 
l.  vii.  p.  294,  295  [c.  15]),  And  by  Memnon  of  Heraolea  (apud  Photinm,  ood.  omit, 
p.  725) ;  though  tacitly  denied  by  Livy.  4.  Theophrastus  (a.u.c.  440)  prime* 
extemorum  aUqua  de  Romanis  dlligentins  scripsit  (PUn.  iii.  9).  5.  Lyoophron  (a-UjC. 
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and  the  faintest  evidence  would  have  been  explored  and  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  curiosity  of  succeeding  times.  But  the  Athenian 
monuments  are  silent;  nor  will  it  seem  credible  that  the 
patricians  should  undertake  a  long  and  perilous  navigation  to 
copy  the  purest  model  of  a  democracy.  In  the  comparison  of 
the  tables  of  Solon  with  those  of  the  Decemvirs,  some  casual 
resemblance  may  be  found ;  some  rules  which  nature  and  reason 
have  revealed  to  every  society ;  some  proofs  of  a  common  descent 
from  Egypt  or  Phoenicia.19  But  in  all  the  great  lines  of  public 
and  private  jurisprudence,  the  legislators  of  Borne  and  Athens 
appear  to  be  strangers  or  adverse  to  each  other. 

Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  the  merit  of  the  twelve  ndrgy 
tables,"  they  obtained  among  the  Romans  that  blind  and  partial  influence 
reverence  which  the  lawyers  of  every  country  delight  to  bestow 
on  their  municipal  institutions.  The  study  is  recommended 
by  Cicero"  as  equally  pleasant  and  instructive.  “They  amuse 
the  mind  by  the  remembrance  of  old  words  and  the  portrait 
of  ancient  manners;  they  inculcate  the  soundest  principles  of 
government  and  morals;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  affirm  that 
the  brief  composition  of  the  Decemvirs  surpasses  in  genuine 
value  the  libraries  of  Grecian  philosophy.  How  admirable,” 
says  Tully,  with  honest  or  affected  prejudice,  “  is  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  1  We  alone  are  the  masters  of  civil  prudence, 
and  our  superiority  is  the  more  conspicuous,  if  we  deign  to  cast 
our  eyes  on  the  rude  and  almost  ridiculous  jurisprudence  of 
Draoon,  of  Solon,  and  of  Lycurgus.”  The  Twelve  Tables  were 
committed  to  the  memory  of  the  young  and  the  meditation  of 

480-500)  Mattered  the  first  seed  o I  s  Trojan  ookmj  and  the  fable  of  the  JSneid 
(Cassandra,  IMS- 1280) : 

ml  # «al  pormpxl** 

A«£<W«f. 

A  bold  prediction  before  the  end  of  the  first  Panic  war. 

11  The  tenth  table,  de  modo  sepulture,  was  borrowed  from  Solon  (Gloero  de 
Legibos,  ii.  38-261 :  the  fortnm  per  lanoem  et  lieitun  oonoeptom  is  derived  by 
Hetneoeitis  from  the  manners  of  Athens  (Antiquitat.  Rom.  tom.  ii.  p.  167-176). 

The  right  of  killing  a  nocturnal  thief  was  declared  by  Moees,  Solon,  and  the 
Deoemvirs  (Exodas  xxil.  8.  Demosthenes  contra  Timooratem,  tom.  i.  p.  786, 
edit.  Reiske.  Maerob.  Saturnalia,  1.  i.  o.  4.  Go  Ratio  Leg  am  Moeaioanun  et 
Bamanaram,  tit.  vii.  No.  1,  p.  218,  edit.  Cannegieter). 

w  Bpaxfmt  koI  knplrrvt  is  the  praise  of  Diodorus  (tom.  i.  1.  xii.  p.  494  [o.  26]), 
which  may  be  fairly  translated  by  the  eleganti  atque  absoloti  breritate  verbottun 
of  Aulas  Gellias  (Noct.  Attic,  xxi.  1). 

u  Listen  to  Otoero  (de  Legibus,  ii.  28)  and  his  representative  Gmssus  (de 
Orators,  i.  48,  44). 
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the  old;  they  were  transcribed  and  illustrated  with  learned 
diligence ;  they  had  escaped  the  flames  of  the  Gauls,  they  sub¬ 
sisted  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  and  their  subsequent  loss  has 
been  imperfectly  restored  by  the  labours  of  modern  critics.3 
But,  although  these  venerable  monuments  were  considered  m 
the  rule  of  right  and  the  fountain  of  justice,9  they  were  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  weight  and  variety  of  new  laws,  which,  at  the 
end  of  five  centuries,  became  a  grievance  more  intolerable  this 
the  vices  of  the  city.94  Three  thousand  brass  plates,  the  acts  oi 
the  senate  and  people,  were  deposited  in  the  Capitol ; 9  and  some 
of  the  acts,  as  the  Julian  law  against  extortion,  surpassed  the 
number  of  an  hundred  chapters.9  The  Decemvirs  had  neg¬ 
lected  to  import  the  sanction  of  Zaleucus,  which  so  long  main¬ 
tained  the  integrity  of  his  republic.  A  Locrian  who  proposed 
any  new  law  stood  forth  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  with  t 
cord  round  his  neck,  and,  if  the  law  was  rejected,  the  innovator 
was  instantly  strangled. 

i*w«of  The  Decemvirs  had  been  named,  and  their  tables  wen 
iha  people  approve<jj  by  an  assembly  of  the  oentuuriea,  m  which  riches  pre¬ 
ponderated  against  numbers.  To  the  first  class  of  Romans,  the 
proprietors  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 9  ninety  - 

"  See  Heineodae  (Hist  3.  B.  No.  29-88).  I  have  followed  the  restoration  ei 
the  xii  tables  by  Gravina  (Origins®  J.  G.  p.  280-807)  and  Terxasaon  (Hist,  da  la 
Jurisprudence  Bomaine,  p.  94-205).  [See  above,  note  12.] 

11  Finis  aaqui  juris  (Tacit.  Annal.  ill.  27).  Fons  omnia  publics  et  privati  jurii 
(T.  Liv.  iii.  84). 

14  De  principiis  juris  et  quibus  modis  ad  hano  multitudinem  inilnltam  ac  van* 
tatem  legum  perventum  sit  altius  disseram  (Tacit.  Anna!,  iii.  25).  This  deep  £* 
quisition  fills  only  two  pages,  but  they  are  the  pages  of  Tacitus.  With  equal  mm as, 
bat  with  less  energy,  Livy  (iii.  94)  had  complained  in  hoc  ixnmenso  alia  rum  suyer 
alias  aoervatamm  legum  cumulo,  do. 

*•  Suetonius  in  Yespasiano,  c.  8. 

,e  Cioero  ad  Familiares,  viii.  8. 

17  Dionysius,  with  Arbuthnot  and  most  of  the  modems  (except  Eisaneckmidi  de 
Ponderibns,  do.  p.  187-140),  represent  the  100,000  asses  by  10,000  Attic  drachma 
or  somewhat  more  than  800  pounds  sterling.  Bnt  their  calculation  can  apply  ocjj 
to  the  later  times,  when  the  as  was  diminished  to  j^th  of  its  ancient  weight,  nor  eu 
I  believe  that  in  the  first  ages,  however  destitute  of  the  precious  metals,  a  sing* 
ounce  of  silver  oould  have  been  exchanged  for  seventy  pounds  of  copper  or  bn* 
A  more  simple  and  rational  method  is  to  value  the  oopper  itself  according  to  lb? 
present  rate,  and,  after  oom paring  the  mint  and  the  market  prioe,  the  Roman  tad 
avoirdupois  weight,  the  primitive  as  or  Roman  pound  of  oopper  may  be  apart 
dated  at  one  English  shilling,  and  the  100,000  asses  of  the  first  class  amounted  to 
5000  pounds  sterling.  It  will  appear,  from  the  same  reckoning,  that  an  ox  ns 
sold  at  Rome  for  five  pounds,  a  sheep  for  ten  shillings,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  for 
one  pound  ten  shillings  (Festns,  p.  380,  edit.  Dader.  Plin.  Hist.  Nairn,  rriii  4) ; 
nor  do  1  see  any  reason  to  reject  these  oonsequenoes,  which  moderate  our  idns  of 
the  poverty  of  the  first  Romans. 
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eight  votes  were  assigned,  and  only  ninety-five  were  left  for 
the  six  inferior  classes,  distributed  according  to  their  substance 
by  the  artful  policy  of  Servius.  But  the  tribunes  soon  established 
a  more  specious  and  popular  maxim,  that  every  citizen  has  an 
equal  right  to  enact  the  laws  which  he  is  bound  to  obey. 
Instead  of  the  centuries,  they  convened  the  tribes;  and  the 
patricians,  after  an  impotent  struggle,  submitted  to  the  decrees 
of  an  assembly  in  which  their  votes  were  confounded  with 
those  of  the  meanest  plebeians.  Yet,  as  long  as  the  tribes 
successively  passed  over  narrow  bridges ,*  and  gave  their  voices 
alond,  the  conduct  of  each  citizen  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  his  friends  and  countrymen.  The  insolvent  debtor  con¬ 
sulted  the  wishes  of  his  creditor ;  the  client  would  have  blushed 
to  oppose  the  views  of  his  patron ;  the  general  was  followed  by 
his  veterans ;  and  the  aspect  of  a  grave  magistrate  was  a  living 
lesson  to  the  multitude.  A  new  method  of  secret  ballot 
abolished  the  influence  of  fear  and  shame,  of  honour  and  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  abuse  of  freedom  accelerated  the  progress  of 
anarchy  and  despotism.19  The  Romans  had  aspired  to  be  equal ; 
they  were  levelled  by  the  equality  of  servitude ;  and  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  Augustus  were  patiently  ratified  by  the  formal  consent 
of  the  tribes  or  centuries.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  experienced 
a  sincere  and  strenuous  opposition.  His  subjects  had  resigned 
all  political  liberty ;  they  defended  the  freedom  of  domestic  life. 

A  law  which  enforced  the  obligation,  and  strengthened  the  bonds, 
of  marriage  was  clamorously  rejected ;  Propertius,  in  the  arms 
of  Delia,  applauded  the  victory  of  licentious  love ;  and  the  pro-  [Uq.  c m- 
ject  of  reform  was  suspended  till  a  new  and  more  tractable  *hU1 
generation  had  arisen  in  the  world.10  Such  an  example  was  not 
necessary  to  instruct  a  prudent  usurper  of  the  mischief  of  popular 
assemblies;  and  their  abolition,  which  Augustus  had  silently 
prepared,  was  accomplished  without  resistance,  and  almost  with¬ 
out  notice,  on  the  accession  of  his  successor.11  Sixty  thousand 


■  Oonaolt  the  oommon  writers  on  the  Boman  ComitU,  especially  Sigonine  and 
Beaufort.  8 panhelm  (de  PrnstantU  et  Uau  Nnmigm&tnm,  tom.  ii.  dissert,  x.  p. 
199, 198)  shews,  on  a  carious  medal,  the  data,  Pontes,  Septa,  Din bi tor,  <ke. 

•  Oloero  (de  Logibos,  ill.  16,  17,  18)  debates  this  constitutional  question,  and 
assigns  to  his  brother  Quintas  the  most  unpopular  side. 

M  Pns  tumultu  recaiantium  perferre  non  potuit  (Sueton.  in  August,  e.  84).  See 
Propertius,  L  ii.  eleg.  6.  Heineocius  in  a  separate  history  has  exhausted  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Julian  and  Papian-Poppwan  laws  (Opp.  tom.  vii.  P.  i.  p.  1* 
479). 

n  Tadt.  Annal.  1.  15.  Lipslus,  Excursus  E.  in  Taciturn. 
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plebeian  legislators,  whom  numbers  made  formidable  and  poverty 
secure,  were  supplanted  by  six  hundred  senators,  who  held  then 
honours,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives  by  the  clemency  of  the 
Decrees  ot  emperor.  The  loss  of  executive  power  was  alleviated  by  thr 
the  «ea»te  Qf  legislative  authority ;  and  Ulpian  might  assert,  after  the 
practice  of  two  hundred  years,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
obtained  the  force  and  validity  of  laws.  In  the  times  of  free¬ 
dom,  the  resolves  of  the  people  had  often  been  dictated  by  the 
passion  or  error  of  the  moment ;  the  Cornelian,  Pompeian,  and 
Julian  laws  were  adapted  by  a  single  hand  to  the  prevailing 
disorders ;  but  the  senate,  under  the  reign  of  the  Caesars,  was 
composed  of  magistrates  and  lawyers,  and  in  questions  of  private 
jurisprudence  the  integrity  of  their  judgment  was  seldom  per¬ 
verted  by  fear  or  interest.* 

Ediotaot  The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws  was  supplied  by  the 
torapra'  occasional  edicts  of  those  magistrates  who  were  invested  with 
the  honours  of  the  state.*  This  ancient  prerogative  of  the 
Roman  kings  was  transferred,  in  the  respective  offices,  to  the 
consuls  and  dictators,  the  oensors  and  protore;  and  a  similar 
right  was  assumed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the  sedile*, 
and  the  proconsuls.  At  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  the  duties  of 
the  subject  and  the  intentions  of  the  governor  were  proclaimed . 
and  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  reformed  by  the  annual  edicts 
of  the  supreme  judge,  the  protor  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  ht 
ascended  his  tribunal,  he  announced  by  the  voice  of  the  crier, 
and  afterwards  inscribed  on  a  white  wall,  the  rules  which  h« 
proposed  to  follow  in  the  decision  of  doubtful  cases,  and  the 
relief  which  his  equity  would  afiord  from  the  preoise  rigour  o( 
ancient  statutes.  A  principle  of  discretion  more  congenial  to 
monarchy  was  introduced  into  the  republic;  the  art  of  respecting 
the  name,  and  eluding  the  efficacy,  of  the  laws  was  improved  by 
successive  protors ;  subtleties  and  fictions  were  invented  to  de¬ 
feat  the  plainest  meaning  of  the  Decemvirs ;  and,  where  the  end 

33  Non  ambigitor  senatum  jns  faoere  pome,  is  the  derision  of  Ulpian  fL  xrl. 
Edict,  in  Pandeot.  1.  i.  til  iii.  leg.  9).  Pomponins  taxes  the  comiiia  of  tae  peep!* 
as  a  tnrba  hominum  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  9). 

83  The  jus  honorarium  of  the  proton  and  other  magistrates  is  strictly  is 

the  Latin  text  of  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  7)f  and  more  loosely  explained  is 
the  Greek  paraphrase  of  Tbeophilus  (p.  33-38,  edit  Reitz),  who  drops  the  is* 
portent  word  honorarium .  [The  protorian  tits  as  a  source  of  equity  is  trratsd  is 
a  very  interesting  manner  by  Bir  Henry  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  c.  3.} 
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was  salatary.  the  means  were  frequently  absurd.  The  secret  or 
probable  wish  of  the  dead  was  suffered  to  prevail  over  the  order 
of  succession  and  the  forms  of  testaments;  and  the  claimant, 
who  was  excluded  from  the  character  of  heir,  accepted  with 
equal  pleasure  from  an  indulgent  prastor  the  possession  of  the 
goods  of  his  late  kinsman  or  benefactor.  In  the  redress  of 
private  wrongB,  compensations  and  fines  were  substituted  to  the 
obsolete  rigour  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  time  and  space  were  an¬ 
nihilated  by  fanciful  suppositions;  and  the  plea  of  youth,  or 
fraud,  or  violence,  annulled  the  obligation,  or  excused  the  per¬ 
formance,  of  an  inconvenient  contract.  A  jurisdiction  thus 
vague  and  arbitrary  was  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  abuse : 
the  substance,  as  well  as  the  form  of  justice,  were  often  sacrificed 
to  the  prejudices  of  virtue,  the  bias  of  laudable  affection,  and  the 
grosser  seductions  of  interest  or  resentment.  But  the  errors 
or  vices  of  each  praetor  expired  with  his  annual  office;  such 
maxims  alone  as  had  been  approved  by  reason  and  practice  were 
copied  by  succeeding  judges ;  the  rule  of  proceeding  was  defined 
by  the  solution  of  new  cases ;  and  the  temptations  of  injustice 
were  removed  by  the  Cornelian  law,  which  compelled  the  prsetor 
of  the  year  to  adhere  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  first  proclama¬ 
tion.**  It  was  reserved  for  the  curiosity  and  learning  of  Hadrian 
to  accomplish  the  design  which  had  been  conceived  by  the  genius 
of  CsBsar;  and  the  prsetorship  of  Salvius  Julian,  an  eminent  The  Per- 
lawyer,  was  immortalized  by  the  composition  of  the  perpetual  Saiot 
edict.  This  well-digested  code  was  ratified  by  the  emperor 
and  the  senate;  the  long  divorce  of  law  and  equity  was  at 
length  reconciled ;  and,  instead  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Per¬ 
petual  Edict  was  fixed  as  the  invariable  standard  of  civil  juris¬ 
prudence* 

•<  Dion  Cassius  (tom.  1.  L  xxxvi.  p.  100  [a.  38])  fixes  the  perpetual  edicts  In  the 
rear  of  Rome  686  (67  n.c.  date  of  the  Cornelian  law].  Their  institution,  however,  is 
ascribed  to  the  year  586  in  the  Acta  Diuraa,  whiah  hare  been  published  from  the 
papers  of  Lndoriens  Vires.  Their  authenticity  is  supported  or  allowed  by  Pighius 
(AnnaL  Roman,  tom.  il.  p.  377  878).  Qrsvius  (ad  Sueton.  p.  778),  Dodwell 
Pra  lection.  Oambden,  p.  665),  and  Heineocius ;  but  a  single  word,  tout  urn  Cimbricum, 
detects  the  forgery  (Moyle’s  Works,  rol.  i.  p.  808). 

”  The  history  of  edicts  is  aomposad,  and  the  text  of  the  perpetual  edict  is 
restored,  by  the  master  hand  of  Heineeoins  (Opp.  tom.  rii.  P.  ii.  p.  1-664) ;  in 
whose  researches  I  might  safely  acquiesce.  In  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  M. 
Bouohaud  has  given  a  series  of  memoirs  to  this  interesting  subject  of  law  and 
literature.  [O.  Lanai,  Das  E dictum  Parpetnum :  sin  Varsuch  in  desaen  Winder- 
herstellung,  1888.] 
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conrtitu-  From  Augustus  to  Trajan,  the  modest  Caesars  were  contest 

emp«rora  to  promulgate  their  edicts  in  the  various  characters  of  a  Bonus 
magistrate ;  and,  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the  epiatlei  acc 
orations  of  the  prince  were  respectfully  inserted.  Hadrian  * 

appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed,  without  disguise 
the  plenitude  of  legislative  power.  And  this  innovation,  s 
agreeable  to  his  active  mind,  was  countenanced  by  the  patient* 
of  the  times  and  his  long  absence  from  the  seat  of  government 
The  same  policy  was  embraced  by  succeeding  monarchs,  aci 
according  to  the  harsh  metaphor  of  Tertullian,  « the  gloomy  an: 
intricate  forest  of  ancient  laws  was  cleared  away  by  the  axe  o’ 
royal  mandates  and  constitutions  ”.*7  During  four  centuries 
from  Hadrian  to  Justinian,  the  public  and  private  jurisprudence 
was  moulded  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  and  few  institution* 
either  human  or  divine,  were  permitted  to  stand  on  their  lame 
basis.  The  origin  of  Imperial  legislation  was  concealed  by  the 
darkness  of  ages  and  the  terrors  of  armed  despotism;  andi 
double  fiction  was  propagated  by  the  servility,  or  perhaps  tlx 
ignorance,  of  the  civilians  who  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  tin 
Romans  and  Byzantine  courts.  1.  To  the  prayer  of  the  ancient 
Caesars,  the  people  or  the  senate  had  sometimes  granted  a  pa 
sonal  exemption  from  the  obligation  and  penalty  of  particula 
statutes ;  and  each  indulgence  was  an  act  of  jurisdiction  exenaac 
by  the  republic  over  the  first  of  her  citizens.  His  humble  jr- 
vilege  was  at  length  transformed  into  the  prerogative  of  a  tyrant 
and  the  Latin  expression  of  “released  from  the  laws,””** 
supposed  to  exalt  the  emperor  above  all  human  restraints,  me 
to  leave  his  conscience  and  reason  as  the  sacred  measure  ol  fcs 
conduct.  2.  A  similar  dependence  was  implied  in  the  decree 
of  the  senate,  which,  in  every  reign,  defined  the  titles  and  pov® 
of  an  elective  magistrate.  But  it  was  not  before  the  ideas, 
even  the  language,  of  the  Romans  had  been  corrupted,  first » 

**  HU  laws  are  the  first  in  the  Code.  See  Dodwell  (Prelect.  OamWec,  ? 
819-840),  who  wanders  from  the  snbjeat  in  eonfnsed  reading  and  feeble  parados- 

37  Totam  illam  veterem  et  equalentem  sylvam  legum  novis  principal!  tnnj* 
scriptornm  et  edi riorum  securibus  truncatis  et  oeditis  (Apologet  o.  4t  p.  W, 
Haveroamp).  He  proceeds  to  praise  the  recent  firmness  of  Severus,  who  wf#4*® 
the  useless  or  pernioious  laws  without  any  regard  to  their  age  or  authority. 

38  The  constitutional  style  of  Legihus  solutm  is  misinterpreted  by  the  9 
ignorance  of  Dion  Cassius  (tom.  i.  1.  liii.  p.  718  [o.  18]).  On  this  occasion  hi*  8®J* 
Reimar,  joins  the  universal  censure  which  freedom  and  criticism  have  proa*®8* 
against  that  slavish  historian. 
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royal  law,*  and  an  irrevocable  gift  of  the  people,  were  created 
ay  the  fancy  of  Ulpian,  or  more  probably  of  Tribonian  himself ; 40 
rod  the  origin  of  Imperial  power,  though  false  in  fact  and  slavish 
n  its  consequence,  was  supported  on  a  principle  of  freedom  and 
lustice.  «  The  pleasure  of  the  emperor  has  the  vigour  and  effect 
>f  law,  since  the  Roman  people  by  the  royal  law  have  transferred  Their 
bo  their  prince  the  full  extent  of  their  own  power  and  sove-pomr 
reignty.”  41  The  will  of  a  single  man,  of  a  child  perhaps,  was 
allowed  to  prevail  over  the  wisdom  of  ages  and  the  inclinations 
of  millions ;  and  the  degenerate  Greeks  were  proud  to  declare 
that  in  his  hands  alone  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  legislation  could 
be  safely  deposited.  “  What  interest  or  passion,”  exclaims  Theo- 
philus  in  the  court  of  Justinian,  «  can  reach  the  calm  and  sub- 
ime  elevation  of  the  monarch?  he  is  already  master  of  the  lives 
rod  fortunes  of  his  subjects ;  and  those  who  have  incurred  his 
displeasure  are  already  numbered  with  the  dead.” 43  Disdaining 
the  language  of  flattery,  the  historian  may  confess  that,  in 
questions  of  private  jurisprudence,  the  absolute  sovereign  of  a 
great  empire  can  seldom  be  influenced  by  any  personal  considera¬ 
tions.  Virtue,  or  even  reason,  will  suggest  to  his  impartial 
mind  that  he  is  the  guardian  of  peace  and  equity,  and  that 
the  interest  of  society  is  inseparably  connected  with  his  own. 
Under  the  weakest  and  most  vicious  reign,  the  seat  of  justice 
was  filled  by  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian ; 43 

*  The  word  (Lex  Regia)  wu  still  more  recent  than  the  thing.  The  slaves  of 
lommodua  or  Oaracalla  would  have  started  at  the  name  of  royalty.  [It  was  the 
jsx  de  Imperio ;  see  above,  voL  i.  p.  73. — Lex  regia  is  an  inoorreot  and  late  phrase. 

It  ought  to  mean  a  law  proposed  by  a  rex,  not  pertaining  to  a  rex ;  and  the  words 
‘ex,  regim  were  never  associated  officially  with  the  Emperor.  The  phrase  ooeurs 
n  the  text  of  Ulpian,  bat  is  probably  an  interpolation — if  not,  as  Mommsen  suggests, 
i  Syrian  provincialism.  See  Mommsen,  Staatsreoht,  2,  869.] 

40  See  Gravina  (Opp.  p.  601-612)  and  Beaufort  (Rdpublique  Romaine,  tom.  i.  p. 
166-274).  He  has  made  a  proper  use  of  two  dissertations  by  John  Frederick 
Ironovius  and  Noodt,  both  translated  with  valuable  notes,  by  Barbeyrao,  2  vole, 
n  12mo,  1781. 

41  Institut  L  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  6 ;  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  iv.  leg.  i. ;  Ood.  Justinian,  L  i.  tit. 

Lvii.  leg.  i.  No.  7.  In  his  antiquities  and  elements,  Heineoaius  has  amply  treated 
le  oonstUutionibue  prindpum,  which  are  illustrated  by  Godefroy  (Comment,  ad  Ood. 
Theodos.  L  i.  tit.  i.  U.  Hi.)  and  Oravina  (p.  87-90). 

4*  Theophilus,  in  Paraphras.  Gneo.  Institut.  p.  33,  84,  edit  Beits.  For  his 
lerson,  time,  writings,  see  the  Theophilus  of  J.  H.  Mylius,  Exours.  til.  p.  1084- 
1078.  [See  Heimbaoh’i  Prolegomena,  p.  12,  in  vol.  vi.  of  his  edition  of  the  Basil! oa. 
rhe  Paraphrasis  has  been  edited  by  Ferrini,  in  2  vols.,  1884-97.] 

“  There  is  more  envy  than  reason  in  the  complaint  of  Macrinus  (Jul.  Capitolin. 

*  13) :  Nefas  esse  leges  videri  Oommodi  et  Oaraoalln  et  hominum  im  peri  to  rum 
olontates.  Oommodus  was  made  a  Divus  by  Sevens  (Dodwell,  Praleet  will.  p. 

84,  826).  Yet  he  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Pandects. 

VOL.  iv.— 31 
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and  the  purest  materials  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  are  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  Caracalla  and  his  ministers.4*  The  tyrant 
of  Borne  was  sometimes  the  benefactor  of  the  provinces.  A 
dagger  terminated  the  crimes  of  Domitian ;  but  the  prudence 
of  Nerva  confirmed  his  acts,  which,  in  the  joy  of  their  deliver¬ 
ance,  had  been  rescinded  by  an  indignant  senate.**  Yet  in  the 
rescripts,**  replies  to  the  consultations  of  the  magistrates,  the 
wisest  of  princes  might  be  deceived  by  a  partial  exposition  of 
the  case.  And  this  abuse,  which  placed  their  hasty  decisions 
on  the  same  level  with  mature  and  deliberate  acts  of  legislation, 
was  ineffectually  condemned  by  the  sense  and  example  of  Trajan. 
The  rescripts  of  the  emperor,  his  grants  and  decrees,  his  edict* 
and  pragmatic  sanctions,  were  subscribed  in  purple  ink,47  and 
transmitted  to  the  provinces  as  general  or  special  laws,  which 
the  magistrates  were  bound  to  execute,  and  the  people  to  obey. 
But,  as  their  number  continually  multiplied,  the  rule  of  obedi¬ 
ence  became  each  day  more  doubtful  and  obscure,  till  the  will 
of  the  sovereign  was  fixed  and  ascertained  in  the  Gregorian,  the 
Hermogenian,  and  the  Theodosian  codes.  The  two  first,  of 
which  some  fragments  have  escaped,  were  framed  by  two  private 
lawyers,  to  preserve  the  constitutions  of  the  Pagan  emperors 
from  Hadrian  to  Constantine.  The  third,  which  is  still  extant, 
was  digested  in  sixteen  bodes  by  the  order  of  the  youngs 
Theodosius,  to  consecrate  the  laws  of  the  Christian  princes  from 
Constantine  to  his  own  reign.  But  the  three  codes  obtained  an 
equal  authority  in  the  tribunals ;  and  any  act  which  was  not 
included  in  the  sacred  deposit  might  be  disregarded  by  the  judge 
as  spurious  or  obsolete.** 

44  0(  Antoninus  Caracalla  alone  900  constitutions  are  extant  in  tin  Code,  ani 
with  hie  father  160.  These  two  prinoes  are  quoted  fifty  times  in  the  Pandects  sad 
eight  in  the  Institutes  (Terrasaon,  p.  366). 

44  Plin.  Second.  E pistol,  x.  66.  Sneton.  in  Domitian.  c.  38. 

44  It  was  a  maxim  of  Constantine,  oontra  jus  reeeripta  non  valeant  (OsA 
Theodoe.  L.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  11.  The  emperors  reluctantly  allow  some  scrutiny  inn 
the  law  and  the  fact,  some  delay,  petition,  An. ;  but  these  insufficient  remedisa  an 
too  much  in  the  discretion  and  at  the  peril  of  the  judge.  [The  Imperial  rescripts  wen 
replies,  giving  direction  to  the  magistrates,  or  parties  to  a  suit,  who  “  consulted  ’*  ths 
emperor.  When  addressed  to  corporate  bodies,  provinces,  Ac.  they  were  called 
Pragmatic  Sanctions.] 

47  A  compound  of  vermillion  and  cinnabar,  whloh  marks  the  Imperial  diplomas 
from  Leo  I.  (a.d.  470)  to  the  tall  of  the  Greek  empire  (Biblioth&jue  Baieonnfe  de 
la  Diplomatique,  tom.  i.  p.  600-614.  Land,  de  Erudltione  Apostolornm,  tom.  ii. 
p.  730-726). 

44  Soholting,  Jurisprudent!*  Ante-Justinianea,  p.  681-718.  Oojacins  anrignsd  to 
Gregory  the  reigns  from  Hadrian  to  Gallienus,  and  the  continuation  to  his  felloe 
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Among  savage  nations,  the  want  of  letters  is  imperfectly  n»ma  or  ^ 
supplied  by  the  use  of  visible  signs,  which  awaken  attention, 
and  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  any  public  or  private 
transaction.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  first  Romans  exhibited 
the  scenes  of  a  pantomime:  the  words  were  adapted  to  the 
gestures,  and  the  slightest  error  or  neglect  in  the  forma  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  sufficient  to  annul  the  substance  of  the  fairest  claim. 

The  communion  of  the  marriage-life  was  denoted  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  elements  of  fire  and  water ; 49  and  the  divorced  wife  resigned 
the  bunch  of  keys,  by  the  delivery  of  which  she  had  been  invested 
with  the  government  of  the  family.  The  manumission  of  a  son, 
or  a  slave,  was  performed  by  turning  him  round  with  a  gentle 
blow  on  the  cheek ;  a  work  was  prohibited  by  the  casting  of  a 
stone ;  prescription  was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  of  a  branch ; 
the  clenched  fist  was  the  symbol  of  a  pledge  or  deposit;  the 
right  hand  was  the  gift  of  faith  and  confidence.  The  indenture 
of  covenants  was  a  broken  straw ;  weights  and  scales  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  every  payment ;  and  the  heir  who  accepted  a 
testament  was  sometimes  obliged  to  snap  his  fingers,  to  cast 
away  his  garments,  and  to  leap  and  dance  with  real  or  affected 
transport.60  If  a  citizen  pursued  any  stolen  goods  into  a  neigh¬ 
bour’s  house,  he  concealed  his  nakedness  with  a  linen  towel, 
and  hid  his  face  with  a  mask  or  bason,  lest  he  should  encounter 
the  eyes  of  a  virgin  or  a  matron.11  In  a  civil  action,  the  plaintiff 
touched  the  ear  of  the  witness,  seized  his  reluctant  adversary  by 

labourer  Hermogenes.  This  general  division  may  be  jnsi ;  but  they  often  trespassed 
on  each  other's  ground.  [These  two  oodes  were  non-offioiaL  That  of  Gregory 
was  probably  composed  at  the  beginning  of  Constantine's  reign ;  that  of  Her¬ 
mogenee,  which  continued  it,  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  oentury  (as  late,  at  least,  as 
a.d.  8651.  The  fragments  of  both  are  published  by  Haenel  in  his  edition  oftthe 
Codex  Tneodoeianns.  For  this  oode  see  above,  voL  iii.,  Appendix  1,  p.  519.] 

49  Soavola,  most  probably  Q.  Cervidins  Scsvola  the  master  of  Papinian,  con¬ 
sider®  this  acceptance  of  Are  and  water  as  the  essenoe  of  marriage.  (Pandect.  L  xxiv. 
tit.  i.  leg.  66.  See  Heineooius,  Hist.  J.  R.  No.  817.1 

90  Cicero  (de  Offioiis,  iii.  19)  may  state  an  ideal  case,  but  St.  Ambrose  (de 
Ofltciis,  iii.  2)  appeals  to  the  practice  of  his  own  times,  which  he  understood  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  magistrate  (Schulting  ad  Ulpian.  Fragment,  tit.  xxii.  No.  28,  p.  648, 

6441.  [This  interpretation  of  the  passage  of  Cioero  is  obviously  false.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  such  forms  for  accepting  an  inheritance  were  ever  in  use.  The  14  broken 
straw  ”  implies  the  derivation  of  stipulcUio  from  ilipula-  Another  etymology  is  stipes, 
small  bronze  coins.] 

91  The  furtum  lance  lidoque  concept um  wss  no  longer  understood  in  the  time 
of  the  Antoninas  (Aulas  Gelling,  xvi.  10).  The  Attic  derivation  of  Heineooius 
(Antiquitat.  Rom.  1.  iv.  tit.  i.  No.  18-21)  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  his  scholiast,  and  Pollux.  [See  Gains,  f  189.  The  meaning  of  the  Jonas 
Is  quite  uncertain.] 
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the  neck,  and  implored,  in  solemn  lamentation,  the  aid  of  hu 
fellow-citizens.  The  two  competitors  grasped  each  other’s  hand 
as  if  they  stood  prepared  for  combat  before  the  tribunal  of  thr 
prffitor :  he  commanded  them  to  produce  the  object  ol  the 
dispute ;  they  went,  they  returned  with  measured  steps,  and  i 
clod  of  earth  was  cast  at  his  feet  to  represent  the  field  for  which 
they  contended.  This  occult  science  of  the  words  and  actios* 
of  law  was  the  inheritance  of  the  pontiffs  and  patricians.  Idk« 
the  Chaldean  astrologers,  they  announced  to  their  clients  the 
day  of  business  and  repose ;  these  important  trifles  were  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  religion  of  Numa;  and,  after  the  pnblicatioc 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Roman  people  was  still  enslaved  bj 
the  ignorance  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  treachery  of  seme 
plebeian  officers  at  length  revealed  the  profitable  mystery ;  in 
a  more  enlightened  age,  the  legal  actions  were  derided  and 
observed ;  and  the  same  antiquity  which  sanctified  the  prac¬ 
tice,  obliterated  the  use  and  meaning,  of  this  primitive 
language.* 

A  more  liberal  art  was  cultivated,  however,  by  the  sages  of 
Rome,  who,  in  a  stricter  sense,  may  be  considered  as  the  authors 
of  the  civil  law.  The  alteration  of  the  idiom  and  manners  of 
the  Romans  rendered  the  style  of  the  Twelve  Tables  lose 
familiar  to  each  rising  generation,  and  the  doubtful  panangw 
were  imperfectly  explained  by  the  study  of  legal  antiquarians. 
To  define  the  ambiguities,  to  circumscribe  the  latitude,  to  apply 
the  principles,  to  extend  the  consequences,  to  reconcile  the  real 
or  apparent  contradictions,  was  a  much  nobler  and  more  im¬ 
portant  task ;  and  the  province  of  legislation  was  silently  invaded 
by  the  expounders  of  ancient  statutes.  Their  subtle  interpreta¬ 
tions  concurred  with  the  equity  of  the  praetor  to  reform  the 
tyranny  of  the  darker  ages :  however  strange  or  intricate  the 
means,  it  was  the  aim  of  artificial  jurisprudence  to  restore  the 
simple  dictates  of  nature  and  reason,  and  the  skill  of  private 
citizens  was  usefully  employed  to  undermine  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  of  their  country.  The  revolution  of  almost  one  thousand 
years,  from  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  may 

»*  In  hi*  oration  tor  Murena  («.  9-18)  Cioero  tom*  into  ridicule  the  tonne  tad 
mysteries  of  the  civilians,  which  are  represented  with  more  candour  by  Aolns  Geffiai 
(Noct.  Attio.  xx.  10),  Gravina  (Opp.  p.  966,  966,  967),  and  Heineedna  (Antiqnital  L 
iv.  tit.  vi.). 
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be  divided  into  three  periods  almost  equal  in  duration,1 “  and 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  mode  of  instruction  and 
the  character  of  the  civilians.64  Pride  and  ignorance  contributed, 
during  the  first  period,  to  confine  within  narrow  limits  the  The  Ant 
science  of  the  Roman  law.  On  the  public  days  of  market  or  ^!ain- 
Msembly,  the  masters  of  the  art  were  seen  walking  in  the  forum, 648 
ready  to  impart  the  needful  advice  to  the  meanest  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  from  whose  votes,  on  a  future  occasion,  they 
might  solicit  a  grateful  return.  As  their  years  and  honours 
increased,  they  Beated  themselves  at  home  on  a  chair  or  throne, 
to  expect  with  patient  gravity  the  visits  of  their  clients,  who  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  from  the  town  and  country,  began  to  thunder 
at  their  door.  The  duties  of  social  life  and  the  incidents  of 
judicial  proceeding  were  the  ordinary  subject  of  these  consul¬ 
tations,  and  the  verbal  or  written  opinion  of  the  jurisconsults 
was  framed  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence  and  law.  The 
youths  of  their  own  order  and  family  were  permitted  to  listen ; 
their  children  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  more  private  lessons ;  and 
the  Mucian  race  was  long  renowned  for  the  hereditary  knowledge 
of  the  civil  law.  The  second  period,  the  learned  and  splendid  saeond 
age  of  jurisprudence,  may  be  extended  from  the  birth  of  Cicero  ««- 
to  the  reign  of  8everus  Alexander.  A  system  was  formed, 
schools  were  instituted,  books  were  composed,  and  both  the 
living  and  the  dead  became  subservient  to  the  instruction  of  the 
student.  The  tripartite  of  ASlius  Petus,  sumamed  Catus,  orioonroi 
the  Cunning,  was  preserved  as  the  oldest  work  of  jurisprudence.  °' 

Cato  the  censor  derived  some  additional  fame  from  his  legal 
studies,  and  those  of  his  son ;  the  kindred  appellation  of  Mucins 

••  [Another  triple  division  is  adopted  bj  Aooarias  (Precis  de  Droit  remain,  4th 
ad.,  9  vols.,  1886) :  (1)  to  Augustus,  a.u.c.  794 ;  (9)  to  Constantine,  a.d.  106 ;  (8)  to 
Justinian.  Bat  this  is  from  a  more  general  point  of  view  than  the  “  succession  of  the 
lawyers  ”.] 

M  The  series  of  the  eivil  lawyers  is  deduced  by  Pomponios  (de  Origins  Juris 
Pandect  L  i.  tit  ii.).  The  moderns  have  discussed,  with  learning  and  criticism, 
this  branch  of  literary  history ;  and  among  these  I  have  chiefly  been  guided  by 
Oiarins  (p.  41-79)  and  Heineooius  (Hist  J.  R.  No.  118-861).  Cicero,  more  especially 
in  his  books  de  Orators,  de  Claris  Oraioribus,  de  Legibus,  and  the  Claris  Cioeroniana 
of  Emesti  (under  the  names  of  Muciui ,  Ac.)  afford  muoh  genuine  and  pleasing 
information.  Horace  often  alludes  to  the  morning  labours  of  the  civilians  (Serm.  I. 
i.  10.  Bpist  n.  i.  103,  Ac.). 

Agrioolam  laudat  juris  legumque  peritus 

Sub  galli  centum,  oonsultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat 

Boma  duloe  din  foil  et  solemne  reolosA 

Mane  domo  vigilare,  client!  penmen  jura. 
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Sc®vola  was  illustrated  by  three  sages  of  the  law;  but  the 
perfection  of  the  science  was  ascribed  to  Servius  Bulpicius  thee 
disciple,  and  the  friend  of  Tolly ;  and  the  long  succession,  winch 
shone  with  equal  lustre  under  the  republic  and  under  the  Caesars 
is  finally  closed  by  the  respectable  characters  of  Papinian.  d 
Paul,  and  of  Ulpian.  Their  names,  and  the  various  titles  d 
their  productions,  have  been  minutely  preserved,  and  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Labeo  may  suggest  some  idea  of  their  diligence  and 
fecundity.  That  eminent  lawyer  of  the  Augustan  age,  divided 
the  year  between  the  city  and  country,  between  business  and 
composition;  and  four  hundred  books  are  enumerated  as  the 
fruit  of  his  retirement.  Of  the  collections  of  his  rival  Capxto. 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  book  is  expressly  quoted  ;  and 
few  teachers  could  deliver  their  opinions  in  less  than  a  century 
Third  of  volumes.  In  the  third  period,  between  the  reigns  of  Alexander 
AJDxjns-  and  Justinian,  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence  were  almost  mute. 
The  measure  of  curiosity  had  been  filled;  the  throne  was 
occupied  by  tyrants  and  Barbarians;  the  active  spirits  wot 
diverted  by  religious  disputes;  and  the  professors  of  Borne. 
Constantinople,  and  Berytns,  were  hnmbly  content  to  repeat 
the  lessons  of  their  more  enlightened  predecessors.  From  the 
slow  advances  and  rapid  decay  of  these  legal  studies,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  require  a  state  of  peace  and  refinement 
From  the  multitude  of  voluminous  civilians  who  fill  the  inter¬ 
mediate  space,  it  is  evident  that  such  studies  may  be  pursued, 
and  such  works  may  be  performed,  with  a  common  share  of 
judgment,  experience,  and  industry.  The  genius  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil  was  more  sensibly  felt,  as  each  revolving  age  had  been 
found  incapable  of  producing  a  similar  or  a  second;  but  the 
most  eminent  teachers  of  the  law  were  assured  of  leaving  dis¬ 
ciples  equal  or  superior  to  themselves  [in  merit  and  reputation. 
Their  The  jurisprudence  which  had  been  grossly  adapted  to  the 

philosophy  WBnjg  0f  gj-aj  Romans  was  polished  and  improved  in  the 
seventh  century  of  the  city  by  the  alliance  of  Grecian  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  Scevolas  had  been  taught  by  use  and  experience; 
bnt  Servius  Sulpioius  was  the  first  civilian  who  established  his 
art  on  a  certain  and  general  theory .“  For  the  discernment  of 

11  Oraesns,  or  rather  Cioero  himself,  proposes  (de  Oratore,  i.  41,  43)  an  idea  of 
the  art  or  science  of  jurisprudence,  whioh  the  eloquent  but  illiterate  Antonios  0-  Wi 
affects  to  deride.  It  was  paxtij  executed  by  Senrius  Sulpioius  (in  Bruto,  c.  Ill, 
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truth  and  falsehood,  he  applied,  as  an  infallible  rnle,  the  logic 
of  Aristotle  and  the  stoics,  reduced  particular  cases  to  general 
principles,  and  diffused  over  the  shapeless  mass  the  light  of  order 
and  eloquence.  Cicero,  his  contemporary  and  friend,  declined 
the  reputation  of  a  professed  lawyer ;  but  the  jurisprudence  of 
his  country  was  adorned  by  his  incomparable  genius,  which 
converts  into  gold  every  object  that  it  touches.  After  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Plato,  he  composed  a  republic ;  and,  for  the  use  of  his 
republic,  a  treatise  of  laws,  in  which  he  labours  to  deduce  from  a 
celestial  origin  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Roman  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  whole  universe,  according  to  his  sublime  hypothesis, 
forms  one  immense  commonwealth ;  gods  and  men,  who  par¬ 
ticipate  of  the  same  essence,  are  members  of  the  same  com¬ 
munity  ;  reason  prescribes  the  law  of  nature  and  nations ;  and 
all  positive  institutions,  however  modified  by  accident  or  custom, 
are  drawn  from  the  rule  of  right,  which  the  Deity  has  inscribed 
on  every  virtuous  mind.  From  these  philosophical  mysteries, 
he  mildly  excludes  the  sceptics  who  refuse  to  believe,  and  the 
epicureans  who  are  unwilling  to  act.  The  latter  disdain  the  care 
of  the  republic:  he  advises  them  to  slumber  in  their  shady 
gardens.  But  he  humbly  intreats  that  the  new  Academy  would 
be  silent,  since  her  bold  objections  would  too  soon  destroy  the 
fair  and  well-ordered  structure  of  his  lofty  system.1*  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Zeno  he  represents  as  the  only  teachers  who  arm 
and  instruct  a  citizen  for  the  duties  of  social  life.  Of  these,  the 
armour  of  the  stoics17  was  found  to  be  of  the  firmest  temper; 
and  it  was  chiefly  worn,  both  for  use  and  ornament,  in  the  schools 
of  jurisprudence.  From  the  Portico,  the  Roman  civilians 
learned  to  live,  to  reason,  and  to  die ;  but  they  imbibed  in  some 
degree  the  prejudices  of  the  sect :  the  love  of  paradox,  the  per¬ 
tinacious  habits  of  dispute,  and  a  minute  attachment  to  words 
and  verbal  distinctions.  The  superiority  of  form  to  matter  was 

whose  pmleee  are  elegantly  varied  in  the  claasie  Latinity  of  the  Roman  Grarina 
(p.  «0). 

14  Pertorbatrioem  antem  omnium  harom  reran  aoademiam,  hano  ab  Arced  la  et 
Oarneade  reoentem,  exoremns  at  silent,  nam  ei  invaserit  in  hjeo,  qu»  satis  edte  in* 
strata  et  composite  rideantnr,  nimis  edet  mines,  qoam  qoidexn  ego  placare  oupio, 
eabmovere  non  aadeo  (de  Legibas,  i.  18).  From  this  passage  alone  Bentley  (Remarks 
on  Free  thinking,  p.  250)  might  hare  learned  how  firmly  Cicero  believed  in  the  specious 
doctrines  which  he  has  adorned. 

17  The  stoio  philosophy  was  first  taught  at  Rome  by  Pametios,  the  friend  of  the 
younger  Sdpio  (see  his  life  in  the  M6m.  de  1’ Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  z.  p. 
75*89). 
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introduced  to  ascertain  the  right  of  property ;  and  the  eqnaorr 
of  crimes  is  countenanced  by  an  opinion  of  Trebatius,5*  this  he 
who  touches  the  ear  touches  the  whole  body ;  and  that  be  war* 
steals  from  an  heap  of  corn  or  an  hogshead  of  wine  is  grafty  d 
the  entire  theft.** 

Arms,  eloquence,  and  the  study  of  the  chril  law  promoted 
a  citizen  to  the  honours  of  the  Roman  state  ;  and  the  three  pro¬ 
fessions  were  sometimes  more  conspicuous  by  their  union  in  tb? 
same  character.  In  the  composition  of  the  edict,  a  learned 
praetor  gave  a  sanction  and  preference  to  his  private  sentiments 
the  opinion  of  a  censor  or  a  consul  was  entertained  with  respect 
and  a  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  laws  might  be  supported 
by  the  virtues  or  triumphs  of  the  civilian.  The  patrician  us 
were  long  protected  by  the  veil  of  mystery;  and  in  more  en¬ 
lightened  times,  the  freedom  of  inquiry  established  the  genoal 
principles  of  jurisprudence.  Subtle  and  intricate  cases  woe 
elucidated  by  the  disputes  of  the  forum;  rules,  axioms,  and 
definitions 60  were  admitted  as  the  genuine  dictates  of  reason; 
and  the  consent  of  the  legal  professors  was  interwoven  into 
the  practice  of  the  tribunals.  Bat  these  interpreters  could 
neither  enact  nor  execute  the  laws  of  the  republic ;  and  the  judges 
might  disregard  the  authority  of  the  Scssvolas  themselves,  which 
was  often  overthrown  by  the  eloquence  or  sophistry  of  an  ingen¬ 
ious  pleader.61  Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  the  first  to  adopt,  as 
an  useful  engine,  the  science  of  the  civilians ;  and  their  servile 
labours  accommodated  the  old  system  to  the  spirit  and  views 
of  despotism.  Under  the  fair  pretence  of  securing  the  dignity 
of  the  art,  the  privilege  of  subscribing  legal  and  valid  opinions 
was  confined  to  the  sages  of  senatorian  or  equestrian  rank,  who 
had  been  previously  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  prince; 
and  this  monopoly  prevailed,  till  Hadrian  restored  the  freedom 

M  As  he  is  quoted  by  Ulpian  (leg.  40,  ad  Sebinum  in  Pandect.  L  xlvii.  tit.  ii. 
leg.  21).  Yet  Trebaiins,  after  be  was  a  leading  civilian,  qni  familiam  dnxit  [(aaarft 
etiam)  quod  familiam  durit  in  inre  civili  =  “  he  is  at  tne  top  of  his  profession  "l 
became  an  epiourean  (Cicero  ad  Fam.  vii.  5).  Perhaps  he  was  not  constant  or  sinetn 
in  his  new  sect. 

58  See  Gravina  (p.  45-61)  and  the  ineffectual  cavils  of  Masoou.  Heineeeius  (Hist. 

J.  B.  No.  125)  quotes  and  approves  a  dissertation  of  Bverard  Otto,  de  StoioA  Juris- 
oonsultorum  PhilosophiA. 

M  We  have  heard  of  the  Gstonian  rule,  the  Aqnilian  stipulation,  and  tbs 
Manilian  forms,  of  211  maxims,  and  of  247  definitions  (PanoeeL  L  u  tit  xvL 
xvii.). 

"  Bead  Cioero,  L  i.  de  Ora  to  re,  Topioa,  pro  MurenA. 
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of  the  profession  to  every  citizen  conscious  of  his  abilities  and 
knowledge.  The  discretion  of  the  praetor  was  now  governed  by 
the  lessons  of  his  teachers ;  the  judges  were  enjoined  to  obey  the 
oomment  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  law;  and  the  use  of  codi¬ 
cils  was  a  memorable  innovation,  which  Augustus  ratified  by  the 
advice  of  the  civilians." 

The  most  absolute  mandate  could  only  require  that  thes«>ta 

»  a  [fifth  ol  ml 

judges  should  agree  with  the  civilians,  if  the  civilians  agreed 
among  themselves.  But  positive  institutions  are  often  the 
result  of  custom  and  prejudice;  laws  and  language  are  am¬ 
biguous  and  arbitrary ;  where  reason  is  incapable  of  pronounc¬ 
ing,  the  love  of  argument  is  inflamed  by  the  envy  of  rivals,  the 
vanity  of  masters,  the  blind  attachment  of  their  disciples ;  and 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  divided  by  the  once  famous  sects 
of  the  Proculiwna  and  SabiniansP  Two  sages  of  the  law,  [gMt  of 
Ateios  Capito  and  Antistius  Labeo, **  adorned  the  peace  of  the  proUS” 
Augustan  age :  the  former  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  his  afptol 
sovereign;  the  latter  more  illustrious  by  his  contempt  of  that8*bllll“*1 
favour,  and  his  stem  though  harmless  opposition  to  the  tyrant 
of  Rome.  Their  legal  studies  were  influenced  by  the  various 
colours  of  their  temper  and  principles.  Labeo  was  attached 
to  the  form  of  the  old  republic ;  his  rival  embraced  the  more 
profitable  substance  of  the  rising  monarchy.  But  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  a  courtier  is  tame  and  submissive;  and  Capito  seldom 
presumed  to  deviate  from  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  from  the 
words,  of  his  predecessors ;  while  the  bold  republican  pursued 
his  independent  ideas  without  fear  of  paradox  or  innovations. 

M  See  Pompon! tu  (de  Origins  Juris  Pandect.  L  i.  lit.  ii.  tog.  2,  No.  47),  Heinee- 
oios  fed  Ins  ti  tut  1.  i.  Hi.  ii.  No.  8,  L  it  tit  xxv.  in  Element  et  Antiqultat),  and 
(Hanna  (p.  41-46).  Yet  the  monopoly  of  Augustus,  an  harsh  measure,  would 
appear  with  aome  softening  in  the  contemporary  evidence ;  and  it  was  probably  veiled 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 

M I  have  perused  the  Diatribe  of  Ootfridus  Maeoovios,  the  learned  Masoou,  de 
8eotis  Jnrisconsnltonun  (Li pain  1728,  in  12mo,  p.  276),  a  learned  treatise  oo  a 
narrow  and  barren  ground. 

•4  See  the  character  of  Antistins  Labeo  in  Tacitus  (Annal.  Hi.  76)  and  in  an  epistle 
of  Ateios  Oapito  (Anl.  Gellius,  xiii.  12),  who  acooses  his  rival  of  libertas  nimia  et 
taoors.  Yet  Horace  would  not  have  lasned  a  virtuous  and  respectable  senator ;  and  I 
must  adopt  the  emendation  of  Bentley,  who  reads  Labieno  insanior  (Berm.  1.  iii.  82). 

See  Masoou,  de  Seotis  (o.  i.  p.  1-24).  [Aocarias  observes  on  Horace's  words,  referring 
to  the  Stoic  doctrines  of  Labeo :  “  the  lawyer  was  then  very  voting,  and  the  poet  must 
have  afterwards  regretted  his  injustice  ”.  A.  Pern  ice  has  taken  Labeo’s  name  for  the 
title  of  his  elaborate  study  on  the  development  of  law  under  Augustus  and  bis  suo- 
ceasors :  Marcus  Antistius  Labeo,  das  rOmisohe  Privaireoht  im  ersten  Jahrhunderte 
der  Kaiserseit,  8  vols,,  1878-92.] 
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The  freedom  of  Labeo  was  enslaved,  however,  by  the  rigour  of 
his  own  conclusions,  and  he  decided  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law  the  same  questions  which  his  indulgent  competitor  re¬ 
solved  with  a  latitude  of  equity  more  suitable  to  the  comma; 
sense  and  feelings  of  mankind.  If  a  fair  exchange  had  beet 
substituted  to  the  payment  of  money,  Capito  still  considered  tb 
transaction  as  a  legal  sale ; 16  and  he  consulted  nature  for  ifc* 
age  of  puberty,  without  confining  his  definition  to  the  preci* 
period  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.**  This  opposition  of  senti¬ 
ments  was  propagated  in  the  writings  and  lessons  of  the  tw" 
founders;  the  schools  of  Capito  and  Labeo  maintained  their 
inveterate  conflict  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  that  ci 
Hadrian;*7  and  the  two  sects  derived  their  appellations  froc 
Sabinus  and  Proculus,  their  most  celebrated  teachers.  Tbe 
names  of  Casaians  and  Pegaaiam  were  likewise  applied  to  the 
same  parties ;  but,  by  a  strange  reverse,  the  popular  cause  ms 
in  the  hands  of  Pegasus,68  a  timid  slave  of  Domitian,  while  fire 
favourite  of  the  Csssars  was  represented  by  Cassius,**  who 
gloried  in  his  descent  from  the  patriot  assassin.  By  the  per¬ 
petual  edict,  the  controversies  of  the  sects  were  in  a  great 
measure  determined.  For  that  important  work,  the  emperor 
Hadrian  preferred  the  chief  of  the  Sabinians :  the  friends  of 
monarchy  prevailed ;  but  the  moderation  of  Salvias  Julian  in¬ 
sensibly  reconciled  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Like  the 
contemporary  philosophers,  the  lawyers  of  the  age  of  tbe 
Antonines  disclaimed  the  authority  of  a  master,  and  adopted 

••  Justinian  (Institut.  1.  iii.  tit.  xxiii.  and  Theophil.  Vers.  Oreo,  p,  677,  660)  bm 
commemorated  this  weighty  dispute,  and  the  verses  of  Homer  that  were  alleg'd  « 
either  side  as  legal  authorities.  It  was  derided  by  Paul  (leg.  83,  ad  Edict,  in  PaniaeL 
1.  xviii.  tit.  1,  leg.  L),  since  in  a  simple  exchange  the  buyer  oould  not  be  diacriminstri 
from  the  seller. 

89  This  controversy  was  likewise  given  tot  the  Proonlians,  to  sopecsede  fe 
indecency  of  a  search,  and  to  comply  with  the  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  who  m 
attached  to  the  septenary  number  of  two  weeks  of  yean,  or  700  of  days  (Institot  i 
i.  tit.  xxii.).  Plutarch  and  the  stoios  (de  Plarit.  Philoeoph.  L  v.  c.  24)  assign  a  as* 
natural  reason.  Fourteen  yearn  is  the  age— 6  <nr*pnarutbs  rplrrrm  6* 

the  vestigia  of  the  sects  in  Masoou,  o.  ix.  p.  145-876. 

97  The  series  and  oonolosion  of  the  sects  are  described  by  Masson  (e.  iL-riL  f 
24-120),  and  it  would  be  almost  ridiculous  to  praise  his  equal  justioe  to  these  ohsofa* 
sects. 

98  At  the  first  summons  he  flies  to  the  turbot-council ;  yet  Juvenal  (Satir.  h.  W 
81)  styles  the  prefect  or  bailiff  of  Rome  sanotissimus  legum  interprea.  From  fa* 
srienoe,  sayB  the  old  scholiast,  he  was  called,  not  a  man,  but  a  book.  He  Jroitei 
the  singular  name  of  Pegasus  from  the  gallery  which  his  father  oommsadsd.  [tks* 
seems  to  be  no  ancient  authority  for  the  title  Pegasians.] 

99  Tacit.  Annal.  xvi.  7.  Sneton.  in  Nerone,  o.  xxxvii. 
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rom  every  system  the  most  probable  doctrines.70  Bat  their 
vritings  would  have  been  less  voluminous,  had  their  choice  been 
nore  unanimous.  The  conscience  of  the  judge  was  perplexed 
>y  the  number  and  weight  of  discordant  testimonies,  and  every 
lenience  that  his  passion  or  interest  might  pronounce  was 
ustified  by  the  sanction  of  some  venerable  name.  An  indulgent  u*w  of 
adict  of  the  younger  Theodosius  excused  him  from  the  labour  A.D.  496] 
if  comparing  and  weighing  their  arguments.  Five  civilians, 

Cains,  Papinian,  Paul,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinus,  were  established 
as  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence ;  a  majority  was  decisive ;  but,  if 
their  opinions  were  equally  divided,  a  casting  vote  was  ascribed 
bo  the  superior  wisdom  of  Papinian.71 

When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  the  reformation  of  the  a«foima- 
Bosnan  jurisprudence  was  an  arduous  but  indispensable  task,  b^uu* 
In  the  space  of  ten  centuries,  the  infinite  variety  of  lawB  andunf"*^' 
legal  opinions  had  filled  many  thousand  volumes,  which  nonT,Ae* 
fortune  could  purchase  and  no  capacity  could  digest.  Books 
could  not  easily  be  found ;  and  the  judges,  poor  in  the  midst  of 
riches,  were  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  their  illiterate  discretion. 

The  subjects  of  the  Greek  provinces  were  ignorant  of  the 
language  that  disposed  of  their  lives  and  properties;  and  the 
barbarous  dialect  of  the  Latins  was  imperfectly  studied  in  the 
academies  of  Berytus  and  Constantinople.  As  an  Illyrian 
soldier,  that  idiom  was  familiar  to  the  infancy  of  Justinian ;  his 
youth  had  been  instructed  by  the  lessons  of  jurisprudence,  and 
his  Imperial  choice  selected  the  most  learned  civilians  of  the 
Bast,  to  labour  with  their  sovereign  in  the  work  of  reforma¬ 
tion.71  The  theory  of  professors  was  assisted  by  the  practice  of 

79  Masoou,  de  Sectis,  c.  viii.  p.  130-144,  de  Heraiseundis,  a  legal  term  whioh  vu 
applied  to  these  eoleotio  lawyers :  herds®**  is  synonymous  to  dividers.  [In  the  third 
oantmy  the  schism  was  obliterated  under  the  conciliatory  influence  of  Ulpian  and 
Papinian.  Cp.  Aooarias,  i.  p.  63.] 

71  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  i.  tit.  iv.  with  Godefrey’s  Commentary,  tom.  i.  p. 

90-86.  This  decree  might  Eire  occasion  to  Jesuitical  disputes  like  those  in  the  Lettxes 
Provincial*,  whether  a  judge  was  obliged  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Papinian,  or  of  a 
majority,  against  his  judgment,  against  his  oonscienoe,  Ac.  Tel  a  legislator  might 
give  that  opinion,  however  false,  the  validity,  not  of  truth,  but  of  law. 

71  For  the  legal  labours  of  Justinian,  I  have  studied  the  preface  to  the  Institutes ; 
the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  prefaces  to  the  Pandects ;  the  1st  and  3d  Preface  to  the 
Code ;  and  the  Code  itself  (1. 1.  tit.  xvii.  de  Veteri  Jure  enocleando).  After  these 
original  testimonies,  I  have  oonsulted,  among  the  moderns,  Heineooius  (Hist.  J.  B. 

Ho.  888-404),  Temuson  (Hist,  de  la  Jurisprudence  Remain®,  p.  305-866),  Gravina 
(Opp.  p.  08-100),  and  Ludewig,  in  his  Life  of  Justinian  (p.  10-123,  818-321 ;  for  the 
Code  and  Novels,  p.  300-261 ;  for  the  Digest  or  Pandeeto,  p.  263-817).  [H.  J.  Boby, 
Introduction  to  Justinian**  Digest,  1884.] 
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advocates  and  the  experience  of  magistrates;  and  the  wbsk 
wnUn.  undertaking  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Trihonian  a  Tbs 
extraordinary  man,  the  object  of  so  much  praise  and  censure, 
was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia;  and  his  genius,  like  tha; 
of  Bacon,  embraced,  as  his  own,  all  the  business  and  knowledge 
of  the  age.  Tribonian  composed,  both  in  prose  and  verae,  on  * 
strange  diversity  of  curious  and  abstruse  subjects : "  a  doubt? 
panegyric  of  Justinian  and  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Tbeo- 
dotus ;  the  nature  of  happiness  and  the  duties  of  gover  nines; ; 
Homer’s  catalogue  and  the  four-and-twenty  sorts  of  metre ;  the 
astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy ;  the  changes  of  the  months ;  tbs 
houses  of  the  planets ;  and  the  harmonic  system  of  the  world 
To  the  literature  of  Greece  he  added  the  use  of  the  Latr 
tongue ;  the  Roman  civilians  were  deposited  in  his  library  wad 
in  his  mind;  and  he  most  assiduously  cultivated  those  are 
which  opened  the  road  of  wealth  and  preferment.  From  tke 
bar  of  the  protorian  protects,  he  raised  himself  to  tire  honours 
of  quffistor,  of  consul,  and  of  master  of  the  offices ;  the  oouncii 
of  Justinian  listened  to  his  eloquence  and  wisdom;  and  envy 
was  mitigated  by  the  gentleness  and  affability  of  his  manners. 
The  reproaches  of  impiety  and  avarice  have  stained  the  virtues 
or  the  reputation  of  Tribonian.  In  a  bigoted  and  persecuting 
court,  the  principal  minister  was  accused  of  a  secret  aversion 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and  was  supposed  to  entertain  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  an  Atheist  and  a  Pagan,  which  have  been  imputed, 
inconsistently  enough,  to  the  last  philosophers  of  Greece.  His 
avarice  was  more  clearly  proved  and  more  sensibly  felt.  II 
he  were  swayed  by  gifts  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
example  of  Bacon  will  again  occur;  nor  can  the  merit  at 
Tribonian  atone  for  his  baseness,  if  he  degraded  the  sanctify 
of  his  profession,  and,  if  laws  were  every  day  enacted,  modified, 
or  repealed,  for  the  base  consideration  of  his  private  emolu¬ 
ment.  In  the  sedition  of  Constantinople,  his  removal  was 
granted  to  the  clamours,  perhaps  to  the  just  indignation,  of 

u  For  the  character  of  Tribonian,  see  the  testimonies  of  Procopius  (Penis.  L  i 
e.  88,  24.  Aneodot.  e.  18,  20)  and  Saidas  (tom.  iii.  p.  501,  edit.  Korter).  LaMf 
(in  Vit.  Justinian,  p.  175-200)  works  hard,  very  hard,  to  white-wash — the  biask-a- 
moor. 

74 1  apply  the  two  passages  of  Saidas  to  the  same  man ;  every  erroamstases  » 
exactly  tallies.  Yet  the  lawyers  appear  ignorant,  and  Fabrisins  is  ino&ned  to 
separate  the  two  characters  (Bibtiot.  Oneo.  tom.  i.  p.  841,  ii.  p.  518,  iii.  p.  418,  vL 
p.  846,  858,  474). 
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the  people;  bnt  the  qusstor  was  speedily  restored,  and  till 
the  hoar  of  his  death  he  possessed,  above  twenty  years,  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  the  emperor.  His  passive  and  dutiful 
submission  has  been  honoured  with  the  praise  of  Justinian 
himself,  whose  vanity  was  incapable  of  discerning  how  often 
that  submission  degenerated  into  the  grossest  adulation.  Tri- 
bonian  adored  the  virtues  of  his  gracious  master:  the  earth 
was  unworthy  of  such  a  prince ;  and  he  affected  a  pious  fear 
that  Justinian,  like  Elijah  or  Bomulus,  would  be  snatched  into 
the  air  and  translated  alive  to  the  mansions  of  oelestial  glory.76 

If  Cesar  had  achieved  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law,  Th.  cod. 
his  creative  genius,  enlightened  by  reflection  and  study,  would 
have  given  to  the  world  a  pure  and  original  system  of  juris- 
prudence.  Whatever  flattery  might  suggest,  the  emperor  ofApiUT 
the  East  was  afraid  to  establish  his  private  judgment  as  the 
standard  of  equity:  in  the  possession  of  legislative  power,  he 
borrowed  the  aid  of  time  and  opinion;  and  his  laborious 
compilations  are  guarded  by  the  sages  and  legislators  of  past 
times.  Instead  of  a  statue  cast  in  a  simple  mould  by  the 
hand  of  an  artist,  the  works  of  Justinian  represent  a  tesselated 
pavement  of  antique  and  costly,  but  too  often  of  incoherent, 
fragments.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  directed  the 
faithful  Tribonian  and  nine  learned  associates  to  revise  the 
ordinances  of  his  predecessors,  as  they  were  contained,  since 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and 
Theodosian  codes;  to  purge  the  errors  and  contradictions,  to 
retrench  whatever  was  obsolete  or  superfluous,  and  to  select 
the  wise  and  salutary  laws  best  adapted  to  the  practice  of  the 
tribunals  and  the  use  of  his  subjects.  The  work  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  fourteen  months;  and  the  twelve  books  or  tables, 
which  the  new  decemvirs  produced,  might  be  designed  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  labours  of  their  Roman  predecessors.  The  new  codk 
of  Justinian  was  honoured  with  his  name,  and  confirmed  by 
his  royal  signature;  authentic  transcripts  were  multiplied  by 

"  ThU  etc itj  is  related  by  Heayehins  ([peeudo-Heeycblna]  de  Vlria  Uloatriboa), 

Proopina  (Anaodot  o.  18),  and  Snidaa  (tom.  lii.  p.  SOI).  Such  flattery  ia  Incredible  1 

- Nihil  eet  quod  credere  de  Be 

Non  possit,  cum  laudator  Die  ®qua  po  testae. 

Fonknelle  (tom.  1.  p.  82-89)  baa  ridiculed  the  impudence  of  the  modeat  Virgil. 

Bnt  the  same  Fontenelle  places  hie  king  above  the  divine  Augustas ;  and  the  sage 
Boileau  has  not  blushed  to  say,  “  Le  destin  i  see  yetnt  n’oeeroit  balancer  M.  Yet 
neither  Augustus  nor  Louis  XIV.  were  tools. 
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the  pens  of  notaries  and  scribes ;  they  wen  transmitted  to  uss 
magistrates  of  the  European,  the  Asiatic,  and  afterwards  xu 
timFm-  African  provinces ;  and  the  law  of  the  empire  was  proclanikS 
DicMt.  on  solemn  festivals  at  the  doors  of  churches.  A  mare  ardaca 

A*D*  ff) 

D*«- 14-  operation  was  still  behind:  to  extract  the  spirit  of  jnnaprt 
Dae- 1«  dence  from  the  decisions  and  conjectures,  the  qaestkm  mi 
disputes,  of  the  Boman  civilians.  Seventeen  lawyers,  wc 
Tribonian  at  their  head,  were  appointed  by  the  emperor  a 
exercise  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  works  of  their  pcefe- 
cessors.  If  they  had  obeyed  his  commands  in  tea  yean 
Justinian  would  have  been  satisfied  with  their  diligence ;  and 
the  rapid  composition  of  the  digest  or  pamdbcts/*  in  three 
years,  will  deserve  praise  or  censure  according  to  the  merit  <i 
the  execution.  From  the  library  of  Tribonian  they  chose  Sore 
the  most  eminent  civilians  of  former  times: 57  two 
treatises  were  comprised  in  an  abridgment  of  fifty  books ;  ad 
it  has  been  carefully  recorded  that  three  millions  of  lines  a 
sentences78  were  reduced,  in  this  abstract,  to  the  modoaw 
number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  edition  of 
this  great  work  was  delayed  a  month  after  that  of  the  ihsti- 
tutes  ;  and  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  elements  should 
precede  the  digest  of  the  Boman  law.  As  soon  as  the  empeiur 
had  approved  their  labours,  he  ratified,  by  his  legislative  power, 
the  speculations  of  these  private  citizens ;  their  commentaries 
on  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Perpetual  Edict,  the  laws  of  the 


76  llMtxreu  (general  receivers)  was  a  common  title  of  the  Greek  mienelkam 
(Plin.  Prefat.  ad  Hist.  Natnr.).  The  Digesta  of  Scevola,  Marcel  lime,  Orissa 
were  already  familiar  to  the  civilians :  hot  Justinian  was  in  the  wrong  when  k 
used  the  two  appellations  as  synonymous.  Is  the  word  Pandect*  Greek  or  Lake— 
masculine  or  feminine  ?  The  diligent  Brenokman  will  not  presume  to  decide  thw 
momentous  controversies  (Hist.  Pandect  F  lo  r  satin.  p.  800-804).  [Far  editions  d 
Justinian’s  legal  works  see  above,  n.  1,  and  below.  Appendix  1  (for  Code  aai 
Novels).  The  Digest  has  been  edited  by  Mommsen  and  Krhger  in  2  vo ha,  1870 
For  the  Institutes  see  below,  n.  99.] 

77  Angelas  Politianus  (1.  v.  Epist.  ultl  reckons  thirty -seven  (p.  199-200)  rivifius 
quoted  in  the  Pandects — a  learned,  and,  for  his  times,  an  extraordinary  list  The 
Greek  Index  to  the  Pandects  enumerates  thirty -nine ;  and  forty  are  produced  by 
the  indefatigable  Fabricias  (Bibliot.  Greo.  tom.  iii.  p.  488-503).  Antoninus  Augos 
tus  [leg.  Antonins  Augustinus]  (de  Nominibus  propriis  Pandect  apod  Ludewig,  f 
388)  is  said  to  have  added  fifty-four  names ;  but  they  must  be  vague  or  aeoond-head 
references. 

78  The  trlxoi  of  the  ancient  Mae.  may  be  strictly  defined  as  sentences  or  periodf 

of  a  complete  sense,  which,  on  the  breadth  of  the  parchment  rolls  or  vcduaMa, 
composed  as  many  lines  of  unequal  length.  The  number  of  ha  each  beak 

served  as  a  check  on  the  errors  of  the  scribes  (Ludewig,  p.  211-316,  and  his  origiaal 
author  Suieer.  Thesaur.  Eccleeiaet.  tom.  1.  p.  1031- 1086). 
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people,  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  succeeded  to  the  authority 
>f  the  text ;  and  the  text  was  abandoned,  as  an  useless,  though 
venerable,  relic  of  antiquity.  The  Code,  the  Pandects,  and 
he  Institutes  were  declared  to  be  the  legitimate  system  of  civil 
nrisprudence ;  they  alone  were  admitted  in  the  tribunals,  and 
they  alone  were  taught  in  the  academies  of  Borne,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  Berytus.  Justinian  addressed  to  the  senate  and 
provinces  his  eternal  oracles;  and  his  pride,  under  the  mask  of 
piety,  ascribed  the  consummation  of  this  great  design  to  the 
support  and  inspiration  of  the  Deity. 

Since  the  emperor  declined  the  fame  and  envy  of  original  PniM  and 
composition,  we  can  only  require  at  his  hands  method,  choioe,  SS'cSSe0* 
and  fidelity,  the  humble  though  indispensable  virtues  of  aSwto 
compiler.  Among  the  various  combinations  of  ideas,  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  reasonable  preference;  but,  as  the  order 
of  Justinian  is  different  in  his  three  works,  it  is  possible  that  all 
may  be  wrong,  and  it  is  certain  that  two  cannot  be  right.  In 
the  selection  of  ancient  lawB,  he  seems  to  have  viewed  his  pre¬ 
decessors  without  jealousy  and  with  equal  regard:  the  series 
could  not  ascend  above  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  the  narrow 
distinction  of  Paganism  and  Christianity,  introduced  by  the 
superstition  of  Theodosius,  had  been  abolished  by  the  consent 
of  mankind.  But  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Pandects  is  circum¬ 
scribed  within  a  period  of  an  hundred  years,  from  the  Perpetual 
Edict  to  the  death  of  Severus  Alexander;  the  civilians  who 
lived  under  the  first  CsBsars  are  seldom  permitted  to  speak,  and 
only  three  names  can  be  attributed  to  the  age  of  the  republic. 

The  favourite  of  Justinian  (it  has  been  fiercely  urged)  was  fear¬ 
ful  of  encountering  the  light  of  freedom  and  the  gravity  of 
Boman  sages.  Tribonian  condemned  to  oblivion  the  genuine 
and  native  wisdom  of  Cato,  the  Sceevolas,  and  Sulpicius ;  while 
he  invoked  spirits  more  congenial  to  his  own,  the  Syrians, 

Greeks,  and  Africans,  who  flocked  to  the  Imperial  court  to 
study  Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue,  and  jurisprudence  as  a  lucrative 
profession.  But  the  ministers  of  Justinian7*  were  instructed 
to  labour,  not  for  the  curiosity  of  antiquarians,  but  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  benefit  of  his  subjects.  It  was  their  duty  to  select 

™  An  ingenious  and  learned  oration  of  Schuttingioe  ( Jurisprudents  Ante-Jostini- 
“•A  p.  883-907)  justifies  the  choioe  of  Tribonian,  against  the  passionate  charges  of 
Frauds  Hottoman  and  his  sectaries. 
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the  useful  and  practical  parts  of  the  Roman  law;  and  the 
writings  of  the  old  republicans,  however  curious  or  excellent, 
were  no  longer  suited  to  the  new  system  of  manners,  religion, 
and  government.  Perhaps,  if  the  preceptors  and  friends  d 
Cicero  were  still  alive,  our  candour  would  acknowledge  that, 
except  in  purity  of  language,80  their  intrinsic  merit  was  excelled 
by  the  school  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian.  The  science  of  the  law; 
is  the  slow  growth  of  time  and  experience,  and  the  advantags 
both  of  method  and  materials  is  naturally  assumed  by  the  mar. 
recent  authors.  The  civilians  of  the  reign  of  the  Antonina 
had  studied  the  works  of  their  predecessors;  their  philosophic 
spirit  had  mitigated  the  rigour  of  antiquity,  simplified  the  forms 
of  proceeding,  and  emerged  from  the  jealousy  and  prejudice  of 
the  rival  sects.  The  choice  of  the  authorities  that  compose 
the  Pandects  depended  on  the  judgment  of  Tribonian ;  but  the 
power  of  his  sovereign  could  not  absolve  him  from  the  sacred 
obligations  of  truth  and  fidelity.  As  a  legislator  of  the  empire. 
Justinian  might  repeal  the  acts  of  the  Antonines,  or  condemn, 
as  seditious,  the  free  principles  which  were  maintained  by  the 
last  of  the  Roman  lawyers.81  But  the  existence  of  past  facte 
is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  despotism ;  and  the  emperor  was 
guilty  of  fraud  and  forgery,  when  he  corrupted  the  integrity  of 
their  text,  inscribed  with  their  venerable  names  the  words  and 
ideas  of  his  servile  reign,83  and  suppressed,  by  the  hand  of  power, 
the  pure  and  authentic  copies  of  their  sentiments.  The  changes 
and  interpolations  of  Tribonian  and  his  colleagues  are  excused 
by  the  pretence  of  uniformity ;  but  their  cares  have  been  insuffi¬ 
cient,  and  the  antinomies  or  contradictions  of  the  Code  and 

m  Strip  my  the  crust  of  Tribonian,  and  allow  tor  the  nee  of  tanhmoal  merit. 
and  the  Latin  of  the  Pandects  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of  the  silver  age.  It  faai 
been  vehemently  attacked  by  Lamenting  Valla,  a  fastidious  grammarian  of  ttt 
xvth  century,  and  by  bis  apologist  Floridas  Sabinas.  It  has  been  defended  iy 
Aldat  and  a  nameless  advocate  (most  probably  James  Capelins).  Their  variow 
treatises  are  collected  by  Dnker  (Opuscnla  de  Latinitate  veternm  juris  eonaoltorna. 
Lngd.  Bat.  1721,  in  12mo).  [It  has  been  pointed  out  by  WarnkSnig  that  Vafis 
eulogized  the  language  of  Justinian's  lawyers.] 

•i  Nomina  quidem  veteribus  servavimus,  legum  autem  veritatem  nostram  feeunv. 
Itaque  slqoid  erat  in  illis  uditiosum,  multa  autem  talia  erant  ibi  renosit*,  hoe  de 
aisum  eet  et  definitum,  et  in  perspiouum  finem  deducts  est  qtuaque  lex  (God.  Jo- 
tinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xvii.  leg.  3,  No.  10).  A  frank  oonfeesian  1  [WarnkSnig  pointed  oca 
that  uditiosum  means  disputed,  not  seditions.] 

81  The  number  of  these  emblemata  (a  polite  name  for  forgeries)  is  much  redsnd 
by  Bynkershoek  (in  the  iv.  last  books  of  nis  Observations),  who  poorly  maiuOiastb* 
right  of  Justinian  and  the  duty  of  Tribonian. 
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Pandects  still  exercise  the  patience  and  subtlety  of  modem 
civilians.® 

A  rumour  devoid  of  evidence  has  been  propagated  by  theLoa*  of  the 
enemies  of  Justinian:  that  the  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome jSSlpro- 
was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  author  of  the  Pandects,  from  thedmM 
vain  persuasion  that  it  was  now  either  false  or  superfluous. 
'Without  usurping  an  office  so  invidious,  the  emperor  might 
safely  commit  to  ignorance  and  time  the  accomplishment  of 
this  destructive  wish.  Before  the  invention  of  printing  and 
paper,  the  labour  and  the  materials  of  writing  could  be  pur* 
chased  only  by  the  rich ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  computed 
that  the  price  of  books  was  an  hundredfold  their  present  value.® 

Copies  were  slowly  multiplied  and  cautiously  renewed;  the 
hopes  of  profit  tempted  the  sacrilegious  scribes  to  eraze  the 
characters  of  antiquity ;  and  Sophocles  or  Tacitus  were  obliged 
to  resign  the  parchment  to  missals,  homilies,  and  the  golden 
legend.®  If  suoh  was  the  fate  of  the  most  beautiful  composi¬ 
tions  of  genius,  what  stability  could  be  expected  for  the  dull 
and  barren  works  of  an  obsolete  science?  The  books  of  juris¬ 
prudence  were  interesting  to  few  and  entertaining  to  none; 
their  value  was  connected  with  present  use  ;  and  they  sunk  for 
ever  as  soon  as  that  use  was  superseded  by  the  innovations  of 
fashion,  superior  merit,  or  public  authority.  In  the  age  of  peace 
and  learning,  between  Cicero  and  the  last  of  the  Antonines, 
many  losses  had  been  already  sustained,  and  some  luminaries 
of  the  school,  or  forum,  were  known  only  to  the  curious  by  tradi¬ 
tion  and  report.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  disorder 
and  decay  accelerated  the  progress  of  oblivion;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  of  the  writings  which  Justinian  is 

**  The  antinomies,  or  opposite  laws  of  the  Code  sod  Psndeots,  ire  sometimes 
the  omim,  ind  often  the  excuse,  of  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  Mvil  law,  which 
so  often  affords  what  Montaigne  calls  ”  Questions  pour  l’Ami”.  See  a  fine 
passage  of  Franoisous  Balduinus  in  Justinian  (L  ii.  p.  259,  Ac.  apod  Ludewig,  p. 

306,  306). 

14  When  Fust,  or  Faustus,  sold  at  Paris  his  first  printed  Biblse  as  manuscripts, 
the  price  of  a  parchment  copy  was  reduoed  from  four  or  five  hundred  to  sixty,  fifty, 
and  forty  erowns.  The  public  was  at  first  pleased  with  the  cheapness,  and  at  length 
proroked  by  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  (Mattaire,  Annal.  Typograph.  tom.  i.  p.  19 ; 
first  edition). 

**  This  exeorable  practice  prevailed  from  the  viiith,  and  more  especially  from  the 
xiith,  century,  when  it  became  almost  universal  (Montfauoon,  in  the  Mdmotrss  de 
PAoadimie,  tom.  vi.  p.  006,  Ac.  BihliothSqoe  Balsounde  de  la  Diplomatique,  tom.  1. 
p.  176). 
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accused  of  neglecting  many  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
libraries  of  the  East.8*  The  copies  of  Papinian  or  Ulpian,  which 
the  reformer  had  proscribed,  were  deemed  unworthy  of  future 
notice;  the  Twelve  Tables  and  prntorian  edict  insensibly  van¬ 
ished  ;  and  the  monuments  of  ancient  Borne  were  neglected  <:« 
destroyed  by  the  envy  and  ignorance  of  the  Greeks.  Even  thr 
Pandects  themselves  have  escaped  with  difficulty  and  danger 
from  the  common  shipwreck,  and  criticism  has  pronounced  th*i 
aU  the  editions  and  manuscripts  of  the  West  are  derived  fran 
one  original.87  It  was  transcribed  at  Constantinople  in  th> 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,88  was  successively  transport^ 
by  the  accidents  of  war  and  commerce  to  Amalphi,88  Pisa,*  and 


88  Pomponius  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  2  [leg.  30])  observes  that  of  the  three  foci 
dors  of  the  civil  law,  Matins,  Brutus,  and  Manilius,  extant  volumina,  script*  [kg. 
soripta]  Manilii  monument* ;  that  of  some  old  republican  lawyers,  heo  venantor  «*rc i 
scripts  inter  man  us  hominum.  Eight  of  the  Augustan  sages  were  reduoed  to  a  camper 
dium  of  C&Bcellias,  script*  non  extant  sed  onus  liber,  do. ;  of  Trebatios,  minus  fet 
quentantur ;  of  Tubero,  libri  parum  grati  sunt.  Many  quotations  in  the  Pandects  i» 
derived  from  books  which  Tribonian  never  saw ;  and,  in  the  long  period  from  the 
viith  to  the  xiiith  century  of  Borne,  the  apparent  reading  of  the  modems  success  vefr 
depends  on  the  knowledge  and  veracity  of  their  predecessors.  [The  chief  monomesa 
of  Roman  law  previous  to  Justinian  are  :  (1)  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian,  discovered  it 
1544  ;  (2)  the  Commentaries  of  Gains,  discovered  at  Verona  in  1816  ;  (3)  the  Sentenai 
of  Paulas,  whioh  have  been  preserved  as  part  of  the  Visigothic  Breviarium  of  Alaric  22. 
All  three  are  edited  in  Gneistfs  Syntagma  (see  above,  n.  12) ;  and  the  Commentaries  ci 
Gains  and  Institutes  of  Justinian  are  most  conveniently  printed  here  in  panfr7 
columns.  Gains  has  been  edited  by  Kriiger  and  Studemund  in  vol.  i.,  Ulpian  sai 
Paulas  in  vol.  ii.,  of  the  Collectio  libromm  iuris  anteiustiniani  (edited  by  Krugu, 
Mommsen  and  Studemund) .] 

87  All ,  in  several  instances,  repeat  the  errors  of  the  scribe  and  the  trmnspoctiow 
of  some  leaves  in  the  Florentine  Pandects.  This  fact,  if  it  be  true,  is  decisive. 
the  Pandects  are  quoted  by  Ivo  of  Chartres  (who  died  in  1117),  by  Theobald,  anefa 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  by  Vaoarius,  our  first  professor,  in  the  year  1140  fSekfcr 
ad  Fletam,  o.  7,  tom.  ii.  p.  1080-1085).  Have  our  British  Mss.  of  the  Pandects  boo 
collated? 

88  See  the  description  of  this  original  in  Brenckman  (Hist.  Pandect.  Florea 
1.  i.  o.  2,  3,  p.  4-17,  and  1.  ii.).  Politian,  an  enthusiast,  revered  it  as  the  authesv: 
standard  of  Justinian  himself  (p.  407,  408) ;  but  this  paradox  is  refuted  by  the  nK 
bteviations  of  the  Florentine  Ms.  (1.  ii.  c.  8,  p.  117-130).  It  is  composed  of  rc 
quarto  volumes  with  large  margins,  on  a  thin  parchment,  and  the  Latin  chancre 
betray  the  hand  of  a  Greek  scribe. 

88  Brenckman,  at  the  end  of  his  history,  has  inserted  two  dissertations,  as  ifc* 
republic  of  Amalphi,  and  the  Pisan  war  in  the  year  1135,  A c. 

80  The  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalphi  (a.d.  1137)  is  first  noticed  (in  lJOIi 
by  Ludovicus  Bologninus  (Brenckman,  1.  i.  o.  11,  p.  78,  74,  L  iv.  o.  2,  p.  417-42&S 
on  the  faith  of  a  Pisan  chronicle  (p.  409,  410),  without  a  name  or  a  date  IV 
whole  story,  though  unknown  to  the  xiith  century,  embellished  by  ignorant 
and  suspected  by  rigid  criticism,  is  not,  however,  destitute  of  much  internal  preV- 
bility  (1.  i.  c.  4-8,  p.  17-50).  [Cp.  Savigny,  Gesoh.  des  rom.  Reohts,  3,  83 ;  wbwr 
the  story  is  rejected.]  The  Liber  Pandeotarum  of  Pisa  was  undoubtedly  consulted  in  tfc* 
xivth  oentury  by  the  great  Bartolus  (p.  406,  407.  Bee  1.  i.  o.  9,  p.  60-62). 
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Florenoe,91  and  is  now  deposited  as  a  sacred  relic  98  in  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  republic. ®* 

It  is  the  first  care  of  a  reformer  to  prevent  any  future  refor-  Legal  ta¬ 
rnation.  To  maintain  the  text  of  the  Pandects,  the  Institutes,  ofjutb-' 
and  the  Code,  the  use  of  cyphers  and  abbreviations  was  rigor-  “ 
oualy  proscribed ;  and,  as  Justinian  recollected  that  the  Perpetual 
Edict  had  been  buried  under  the  weight  of  commentators,  he 
denounced  the  punishment  of  forgery  against  the  rash  civilians 
who  should  presume  to  interpret  or  pervert  the  will  of  their 
sovereign.  The  scholars  of  Accursius,  of  Bartolus,  of  Cujacius, 
should  blush  for  their  accumulated  guilt,  unless  they  dare  to 
dispute  his  right  of  binding  the  authority  of  his  successors  and 
the  native  freedom  of  the  mind.  But  the  emperor  was  unable 
to  fix  his  own  inconstancy ;  and,  while  he  boasted  of  renewing 
the  exchange  of  Diomede,  of  transmuting  brass  into  gold,M  he 
discovered  the  necessity  of  purifying  his  gold  from  the  mixture 
of  baser  alloy.  8ix  years  had  not  elapsed  from  the  publication 
of  the  Code,  before  he  condemned  the  imperfect  attempt  by 
a  new  and  more  accurate  edition  of  the  same  work;  which  he  second  edi- 
enriched  with  two  hundred  of  his  own  laws  and  fifty  decisions  c<3eof  SS. 
of  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  points  of  jurisprudence.  **'  NoT‘  “ 
Every  year,  or,  according  to  Procopius,  each  day,  of  his  long 
reign  was  marked  by  some  legal  innovation.  Many  of  his  acts 
were  rescinded  by  himself,  many  were  rejected  by  his  successors, 
many  have  been  obliterated  by  time ;  but  the  number  of  sixteen 
edicts,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  novels,94  has  been 

•'  Pisa  wu  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406 ;  and  in  1411  the  Pandeots 
wen  transported  to  the  capital.  These  events  are  authentie  and  famous. 

”  They  were  new  bound  in  purple,  deposited  in  a  rich  sasket,  and  shewn  to 
carious  travellers  by  the  monks  and  magistrates  bareheaded,  and  with  lighted  tapers 
(Brenekman,  1.  i.  o.  10,  11, 13,  p.  63-98). 

**  After  the  collations  of  Politian,  Bologninns,  and  Antoninas  [leg.  Antonias] 
Augustinus,  and  the  splendid  edition  of  the  Pandeots  by  Taurellns  tin  1881) 

[legendum,  Taurellios  (1688)],  Henry  Brenokman,  a  Dutchman,  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  to  Florenoe,  whore  he  employed  several  years  in  the  study  of  a  single 
menoeoript.  His  Historia  Pandeotarum  Florentinorum  (Utreeht,  1733,  in  4to), 
though  a  monument  of  industry,  is  a  small  portion  of  his  original  design. 

•*  Xgwrsa  harinffoi'  irotafiolmr,  apod  Homeram  pattern  omnia  virtu  tie 

(1st  Pnefat.  ad  Pandeot.).  A  line  of  Milton  or  Tasso  would  surprise  us  in  an  aot  of 
Parliament.  Qua  omnia  obtinere  sanoimns  in  omne  arum.  Of  the  first  Code,  he 
says  (3d  Prafat.),  in  ateraum  valiturum.  Man  and  for  ever  I 

**  Novella  is  a  olassio  adjeotive,  but  a  barbarous  substantive  (Ludewig,  p.  346). 

Justinian  never  oolleoted  them  himself;  the  nine  collations,  the  legal  standard  of 
modern  tribunals,  consist  of  ninety -eight  Novels;  but  the  number  was  Increased 
by  the  dillgspos  of  Julian,  Haloander,  sod  Conti  us  (Ludewig,  p.  249,  288 ;  Aleman. 
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admitted  into  the  authentic  body  of  the  civil  jurisprudence. 
Norei*.  opinion  of  a  philosopher  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  fan 

a.d.  «««  profession,  these  incessant,  and  for  the  most  part  trifling,  atten¬ 
tions  can  be  only  explained  by  the  venal  spirit  of  a  prince 
sold  without  shame  his  judgments  and  his  laws.**  The  charr? 
of  the  secret  historian  is  indeed  explicit  and  vehement ;  bat 
the  sole  instance  which  he  produces  may  be  ascribed  to  the  devo¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  the  avarice  of  Justinian.  A  wealthy  bigot  had 
bequeathed  his  inheritance  to  the  church  of  Emesa;  and  it> 
value  was  enhanced  by  the  dexterity  of  an  artist,  who  subscribed 
confessions  of  debt  and  promises  of  payment  with  the  names  o: 
the  richest  Syrians.  They  pleaded  the  established  prescript  ice 
of  thirty  or  forty  years ;  but  their  defence  was  overruled  by  » 
retrospective  edict,  which  extended  the  claims  of  the  church  to 
the  term  of  a  century :  an  edict  so  pregnant  with  injustice  and 
disorder  that,  after  serving  this  occasional  purpose,  it  was  pru¬ 
dently  abolished  in  the  same  reign.*7  If  candour  will  acquit  the 
emperor  himself  and  transfer  the  corruption  to  his  wife  and 
favourites,  the  suspicion  of  so  foul  a  vice  must  still  degrade 
the  majesty  of  his  lawB;  and  the  advocates  of  Justinian  may 
acknowledge  that  snch  levity,  whatsoever  be  the  motive,  is 
unworthy  of  a  legislator  and  a  man. 

The  inati-  Monarchs  seldom  condescend  to  become  the  preceptors  of 
mjTnot  'm  their  subjects ;  and  some  praise  is  due  to  Jnstinian,  by  whose 
command  an  ample  system  was  reduced  to  a  short  and  ele¬ 
mentary  treatise.  Among  the  various  institutes  of  the  Roman 
law,*8  those  of  Gains  **  were  the  most  popular  in  the  East  and 

Not.  In  Aneodot.  p.  98).  [The  total  number  ie  174  in  the  edition  of  Zeekuit  rot 
Lingenthal.] 

06  Montesquieu,  Considerations  but  la  Grandeur  et  la  Ddoadence  dee  Bomaun. 
o.  20,  tom.  iii.  p.  501,  in  4to.  On  this  occasion  he  throws  aside  the  gown  and  my 
of  a  President  k  Mortier 

07  Procopius,  Aneodot.  o.  28.  A  similar  privilege  was  granted  to  the  church  at 
Rome  (Novel,  is.).  For  the  general  repeal  of  these  mischievous  indulgences,  see 
Novel,  oxi.  and  Edict,  v. 

08  Laotantius,  in  his  Institutes  of  Christianity,  an  elegant  and  specious  work, 
proposes  to  imitate  the  title  and  method  of  the  civilians.  Qoidazn  prudeofcs  li 
arbitri  sequitatis  Institntiones  Civilis  Juris  oompoeitas  edidernnt  (Institut.  Divin.  L  t. 
o.  1).  Such  as  Ulpian,  Paul,  Florentinus,  Mercian. 

90  The  emperor  Justinian  calls  him  suum,  though  he  died  before  the  end  of  ii** 
second  century.  His  Institutes  are  quoted  by  Servius,  Boethius,  Priecian,  &c.  aod 
the  epitome  by  Arrian  is  still  extant.  (See  the  Prolegomena  and  Notes  to  the  editoCD 
of  Sonulting,  in  the  Jurisprudents  Ante-Justinianea,  Lugd.  Bat.  1717.  Hcrineooi«s 
Hist.  J.  B,  No.  818.  Ludewig,  in  Viti  Just.  p.  199.)  [See  above,  p.  488,  n.  86. 
There  is  a  useful  edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  by  J.  B.  Moyle,  2  volt. 
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'West ;  and  their  use  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  their 
merit.  They  were  selected  by  the  Imperial  delegates,  Tribo- 
nian,  Theophilus,  and  Dorotheas :  and  the  freedom  and  parity 
of  the  Antoninas  was  incrusted  with  the  coarser  materials  of  a 
degenerate  age.  The  same  volume  which  introduced  the  yoath 
of  Borne,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  to  the  gradual  study  of 
the  Code  and  Pandects  is  still  precious  to  the  historian,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  magistrate.  The  institutes  of  Justinian 
are  divided  into  four  books;  they  proceed,  with  no  contempt¬ 
ible  method,  from  I.  Persona  to  II.  Things,  and  from  things  to 
HI.  Actions ;  and  the  article  IV.  of  Private  Wrongs  is  termin¬ 
ated  by  the  principles  of  Criminal  Law. 

I.  The  distinction  of  ranks  and  persons,  is  the  firmest  basis  i.  ot 
of  a  mixed  and  limited  government.  In  France,  the  remains  nStu!i 
of  liberty  are  kept  alive  by  the  spirit,  the  honours,  and  even**  ave* 
the  prejudices,  of  fifty  thousand  nobles.149  Two  hundred  fami¬ 
lies  supply,  in  lineal  descent,  the  second  branch  of  the  English 
legislature,  which  maintains,  between  the  king  and  commons, 
the  balance  of  the  constitution.  A  gradation  of  patricians  and 
plebeians,  of  strangers  and  subjects,  has  supported  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  ancient  Borne.  The  perfect 
equality  of  men  is  the  point  in  which  the  extremes  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  despotism  are  confounded ;  since  the  majesty  of  the 
prince  or  people  would  be  offended,  if  any  heads  were  exalted 
above  the  level  of  their  fellow-slaves  or  fellow-citizens.  In  the 
decline  of  the  Boman  empire,  the  proud  distinctions  of  the  re¬ 
public  were  gradually  abolished,  and  the  reason  or  instinct  of 
Justinian  completed  the  simple  form  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 

The  emperor  could  not  eradicate  the  popular  reverence  which 
always  waits  on  the  possession  of  hereditary  wealth  or  the 
memory  of  famous  ancestors.  He  delighted  to  honour  with 
titles  and  emoluments  his  generals,  magistrates,  and  senators; 
and  his  precarious  indulgence  communicated  some  rays  of  their 

8rd  ed.,  1898.  Ortolan’*  Explication  historique  do*  institute  dc  l’empereur 
Joetlnien,  ad.  9,  8  vol*.,  1880,  include*  in  toU.  9  and  8  the  text  and  a  French 
translation.] 

>M  See  the  Annales  Politiquee  de  1’AbM  de  St.  Pierre,  tom.  i.  p.  98,  who  date* 
in  the  year  1788.  The  most  ancient  families  claim  the  immemorial  possession  ot 
arm*  and  fiefs.  Since  the  Crnsadee,  some,  the  most  truly  respectable,  hare  been 
created  by  the  king,  for  merit  and  serrioe*.  The  recent  ana  vulgar  crowd  i*  derived 
(rant  the  multitude  of  venal  office*  without  trust  or  dignity,  which  continually  en¬ 
noble  the  wealthy  plebeian*. 
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glory  to  the  persons  of  their  wives  and  children.  Bat,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  all  Roman  citizens  were  equal,  and  all  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  empire  were  citizens  of  Rome.  That  inestimable 
character  wae  degraded  to  an  obsolete  and  empty  name.  The 
voice  of  a  Roman  could  no  longer  enact  his  laws  or  create  the 
annual  ministers  of  his  power :  his  constitutional  rights  might 
have  checked  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master;  and  the  bold  adven¬ 
turer  from  Germany  or  Arabia  was  admitted,  with  equal  favour, 
to  the  civil  and  military  command,  which  the  citizen  alone  had 
been  once  entitled  to  assume  over  the  conquests  of  his  fathers 
The  first  Caesars  had  scrupulously  guarded  the  distinction  d 
ingenuous  and  servile  birth,  which  was  decided  by  the  condition 
of  the  mother;  and  the  candour  of  the  laws  was  satisfied,  if 
her  freedom  could  be  ascertained  during  a  single  moment  be¬ 
tween  the  conception  and  the  delivery.  The  slaves,  who  were 
liberated  by  a  generous  master,  immediately  entered  into  the 
middle  class  of  libertines  or  freedmen ;  but  they  could  never 
be  enfranchised  from  the  duties  of  obedience  and  gratitude; 
whatever  were  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  their  patron  and  hn 
family  inherited  the  third  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  their 
fortune,  if  they  died  without  children  and  without  a  testament 
Justinian  respected  the  rights  of  patrons ;  but  his  indulgence 
removed  the  badge  of  disgrace  from  the  two  inferior  orders  of 
freedmen :  whoever  ceased  to  be  a  slave  obtained,  without  re¬ 
serve  or  delay,  the  station  of  a  citizen ;  and  at  length  the  dignity 
of  an  ingenuous  birth,  which  nature  had  refused,  was  created, 
or  supposed,  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  emperor.  Whatever 
restraints  of  age,  or  forms,  or  numbers,  had  been  formerly  in¬ 
troduced  to  check  the  abuse  of  manumissions  and  the  too  rapid 
increase  of  vile  and  indigent  Romans,  he  finally  abolished , 
and  the  spirit  of  his  laws  promoted  the  extinction  of  domestic 
servitude.  Yet  the  eastern  provinces  were  filled,  in  the  time 
of  Justinian,  with  multitudes  of  slaves,  either  bom  or  purchased 
for  the  use  of  their  masters ;  and  the  price,  from  ten  to  seventy 
pieces  of  gold,  was  determined  by  their  age,  their  strength,  and 
their  education.101  But  the  hardships  of  this  dependent  state 

1,1  It  the  option  of  ft  slave  wsa  bequeathed  to  several  legatees,  they  drew  lea, 
and  the  losers  were  entitled  to  their  share  of  his  value :  ten  pieoee  at  gold  lor  • 
oommon  servant  or  maid  under  ten  years ;  if  above  that  age,  twenty ;  if  tiny  knee 
a  trade,  thirty ;  notaries  or  writers,  fifty ;  midwivea  or  physicians,  sixty ;  eanodn 
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'were  continually  diminished  by  the  influence  of  government  and 
religion ;  and  the  pride  of  a  subject  was  no  longer  elated  by  his 
absolute  dominion  over  the  life  and  happiness  of  his  bondsman.108 

The  law  of  nature  instructs  most  animals  to  cherish  and  p*u»n 
educate  their  infant  progeny.  The  law  of  reason  inculcates  to  dnn 
the  human  species  the  returns  of  filial  piety.  But  the  exclusive, 
absolute,  and  perpetual  dominion  of  the  father  over  his  children 
is  peculiar  to  the  Roman  jurisprudence,1®  and  seems  to  be  coeval 
-with  the  foundation  of  the  city.1®  The  paternal  power  was  in¬ 
stituted  or  confirmed  by  Romulus  himself ;  and  after  the  practice 
of  three  centuries  it  was  inscribed  on  the  fourth  table  of  the 
Decemvirs.  In  the  forum,  the  senate,  or  the  camp,  the  adult 
son  of  a  Roman  citizen  enjoyed  the  public  and  private  rights  of 
a  person ;  in  his  father’s  house,  he  was  a  mere  thing,  confounded 
by  the  laws  with  the  moveables,  the  cattle,  and  the  slaves,  whom 
the  capricious  master  might  alienate  or  destroy  without  being 
responsible  to  any  earthly  tribunal.  The  hand  which  bestowed 
the  daily  sustenance  might  resume  the  voluntary  gift,  and  what¬ 
ever  was  acquired  by  the  labour  or  fortune  of  the  son  was  im¬ 
mediately  lost  in  the  property  of  the  father.  His  stolen  goods 
(his  oxen  or  his  children)  might  be  recovered  by  the  same  action 
of  theft ; 106  and,  if  either  had  been  guilty  of  a  trespass,  it  was 
in  hiB  own  option  to  compensate  the  damage  or  resign  to  the 

trader  ten  yeaia,  thirty  pieoes ;  above,  fifty ;  if  tradesmen,  seventy  (Cod.  L  vi.  tit.  xliii. 
lag.  8).  These  legal  prions  are  generally  below  those  of  the  market. 

For  the  state  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  see  Institutes,  1. !.  tit.  iii.-viil. ;  L  U. 

Hi  lx. ;  L  iii.  tit.  vili.  ix.  [vii.,  viii.].  Pandects  or  Digest,  1.  i.  tit.  v.  vi. ;  1.  xxxviii. 
tit.  i.-iv.,  and  the  whole  of  the  xlth  book.  Code,  L  vi.  tit.  iv.  v. ;  1.  vii.  tit.  i.-xxlli. 

Be  it  henoeiorwards  understood  that,  with  the  original  text  of  the  Institutes  and  Pan¬ 
dects,  the  correspondent  articles  in  the  (Antiquities  and  Elements  of  Heineocius  are 
Implicitly  quoted ;  and  with  the  xxvii.  first  books  of  the  Pandects,  the  learned  and 
rational  Commentaries  of  Gerard  Noodt  (Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  1-590,  the  end,  Lugd. 

Bat.  1734).  [W.  W.  Buokland,  The  Roman  Law  of  Slavery,  1906.] 

10*  See  the  patria  potestas  in  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  ix.),  the  Pandects  (1.  i.  tit.  vi. 
vii.),  and  the  Code  (L  viii.  tit.  xlvii.  xlviii.  xlix.  [  =  leg,  xlvi.,  xlvii.,  xlviii.  ed. 
Krfiger]).  Jus  potestatiB  quod  in  liberos  habemus  proprium  est  oivium  Romano- 
rum.  Nulli  enim  alii  sunt  homines,  qui  talem  in  liberos  habeant  potestatem 
qualem  nos  habemus.  [Gaius  mentions  the  Galatians  as  having  this  power  ;  1.  55  ; 
and  Cesar  (B.  G.  6,  19)  states  that  it  existed  in  Gaul.] 

104  Dionysius  Hal.,  1.  ii.  p.  94,  95  [c.  26].  Gravina  (Opp.  p.  386)  produces  the 
words  of  the  xii  tables.  Papinian  (in  Gollatione  Legum  Raman,  et  Mosaicarum, 
tit  iv.  p.  304)  styles  this  patria  potestas,  lex  regia ;  Ulpian  (ad  Sabin.  1.  xxvi.  in 
Pandect.  L  i.  tit.  vi.  leg.  8)  says,  jus  potestatis  moribus  receptum ;  and  furiosus 
filium  in  potestate  habebit.  How  Bacred — or  rather,  how  absurd  I 

104  Pandect.  L  xlvii.  tit.  ii.  leg.  14,  No.  18 ;  leg.  88,  No.  1.  Such  was  the 
decision  of  Ulpian  and  Paul. 
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injured  party  the  obnoxious  animal.  At  the  call  of  indigence  or 
avarice,  the  master  of  a  family  could  dispose  of  his  children  or 
his  slaves.  But  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  far  more  advan¬ 
tageous,  since  he  regained  by  the  first  manumission  his  alienated 
freedom ;  the  son  was  again  restored  to  his  unnatural  father :  he 
might  be  condemned  to  servitude  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  the  third  sale  and  deliverance10*  that  he  was 
enfranchised  from  the  domestic  power  which  had  been  so  re¬ 
peatedly  abused.  According  to  his  discretion,  a  father  might 
chastise  the  real  or  imaginary  faults  of  his  children,  by  stripes, 
by  imprisonment,  by  exile,  by  sending  them  to  the  country  to 
work  in  chains  among  the  meanest  of  his  servants.  The  majesty 
of  a  parent  was  armed  with  the  power  of  life  and  death ; 107  and 
the  examples  of  such  bloody  executions,  which  were  sometimes 
praised  and  never  punished,  may  be  traced  in  the  annals  of  Borne, 
beyond  the  times  of  Pompey  and  Augustus.  Neither  age,  nor 
rank,  nor  the  consular  office,  nor  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  coodd 
exempt  the  most  illustrious  citizen  from  the  bonds  of  filial  sub¬ 
jection  ; 100  his  own  descendants  were  included  in  the  family  of 
their  common  ancestor;  and  the  claims  of  adoption  were  not 
less  sacred  or  less  rigorous  than  those  of  nature.  Without  fear, 
though  not  without  danger  of  abuse,  the  Roman  legislators  had 
reposed  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  sentiments  of  paternal 
love ;  and  the  oppression  was  tempered  by  the  assurance  that 
each  generation  must  succeed  in  its  turn  to  the  awful  dignity  of 
parent  and  master. 

The  first  limitation  of  paternal  power  is  ascribed  to  the 
paternal  justice  and  humanity  of  Numa;  and  the  maid  who,  with  his 
authority  father's  consent,  had  espoused  a  freeman  was  protected  from 
the  disgrace  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  slave.  In  the  first  ages. 

iM  The  trlna  manoipatio  U  most  dearly  defined  by  Ulpian  (Fragment,  i.  pi  591. 
592,  edit.  Schulting) ;  and  beat  illustrated  in  the  Antiquities  of  Heineoelns. 

107  By  Justinian,  the  old  law,  the  jus  neoia  of  the  Roman  father  (Institute  1.  it. 
tit  ix.  [viii.]  No.  7),  is  reported  and  reprobated.  Some  legal  vestiges  are  left  in  the 
Pandects  (1.  xlill.  tit.  xxix.  leg.  3,  No.  4)  and  the  Collatio  Legum  Romans  ram  d 
Moaaioarum  (tit.  ii.  No.  8,  p.  189). 

108  Except  on  publio  occasions,  and  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  offioe.  In 
publiois  loois  atque  muneribus  atque  actionibus  patrum,  jura  cum  filioram  qui  in 
magistratu  sunt  potestatibus  oollata  interquiesoere  paullulum  et  oonnivere,  ±t. 

iAul.  Gellius,  Nootes  Attio©,  ii.  2).  The  lessons  of  the  philosopher  Taurus  me 
ustified  by  the  old  and  memorable  example  of  Fabiua ;  and  we  may  contemplate 
the  same  story  in  the  style  of  Livy  (xxiv.  44)  and  the  homely  idiom  of  dandies 
Quadrigarius  the  annalist 
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when  the  city  was  pressed  and  often  famished  by  her  Latin  and 
Tuscan  neighbours,  the  sale  of  children  might  be  a  frequent 
practice ;  but,  as  a  Roman  could  not  legally  purchase  the  liberty 
of  his  fellow-citizen,  the  market  must  gradually  fail,  and  the 
trade  would  be  destroyed  by  the  conquests  of  the  republic.  An 
imperfect  right  of  property  was  at  length  communicated  to  sons ; 
and  the  threefold  distinction  of  profectitious,  adventitious,  and 
professional  was  ascertained  by  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code 
and  Pandects.10*  Of  all  that  proceeded  from  the  father,  he 
imparted  only  the  use,  and  reserved  the  absolute  dominion; 
yet,  if  his  goods  were  sold,  the  filial  portion  was  excepted,  by 
a  favourable  interpretation,  from  the  demands  of  the  creditors. 
In  whatever  accrued  by  marriage,  gift,  or  collateral  succession, 
the  property  was  secured  to  the  son ;  but  the  father,  unless  he 
had  been  specially  excluded,  enjoyed  the  usufruct  during  his 
life.  As  a  just  and  prudent  reward  of  military  virtue,  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy  were  acquired,  possessed,  and  bequeathed 
by  the  soldier  alone ;  and  the  fair  analogy  was  extended  to  the 
emoluments  of  any  liberal  profession,  the  salary  of  public  service, 
and  the  sacred  liberality  of  the  emperor  or  the  empress.  The 
life  of  a  citizen  was  less  exposed  than  his  fortune  to  the  abuse 
of  paternal  power.  Yet  his  life  might  be  adverse  to  the  interest 
or  passions  of  an  unworthy  father ;  the  same  crimes  that  flowed 
from  the  corruption,  were  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  humanity, 
of  the  Augustan  age ;  and  the  cruel  Erixo,  who  whipt  his  son 
till  he  expired,  was  saved  by  the  emperor  from  the  just  fury  of 
the  multitude.110  The  Roman  father,  from  the  licence  of  servile 
dominion,  was  reduced  to  the  gravity  and  moderation  of  a  judge. 
The  presence  and  opinion  of  Augustus  confirmed  the  sentence 
of  exile  pronounced  against  an  intentional  parricide  by  the 
domestic  tribunal  of  Arius.  Hadrian  transported  to  an  island 
the  jealous  parent  who,  like  a  robber,  had  seized  the  opportunity 
of  hunting,  to  assassinate  a  youth,  the  incestuous  lover  of  his 
stepmother.111  A  private  jurisprudence  is  repugnant  to  the 

IM  See  the  gradual  enlargement  end  security  ol  the  filial  pteulium  In  the  In- 
9C totes  (L  11.  tit  lx.),  the  Pandects  (1.  it.  tit.  1.  L  xli.  tit  1.),  and  the  Code  (L  iv.  tit 
xxvi.  xriij. 

>>•  Tne  examples  o(  Erixo  and  Arias  are  relatedby  Seneoa  (de  Clemen  tit,  L  14, 
IS),  the  former  with  horror,  the  latter  with  applause. 

1,1  Quod  latronls  magis  quam  pa  trie  jure  earn  interfedt,  nam  paths  potestas  in 
pietete  debet  non  in  etmeitate  oonsistere  (Mercian,  Institnt  L  xiv.  In  Pandeot  L  xfriii. 
tit.  lx.  lag.  6). 
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spirit  of  monarchy ;  the  parent  was  again  reduced  from  a  judge 
to  an  accuser;  and  the  magistrates  were  enjoined  by  Sevens 
Alexander  to  hear  his  complaints  and  execute  his  sentence 
He  could  no  longer  take  the  life  of  a  son  without  incurring  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  murder;  and  the  pains  of  parricide, 
from  which  he  had  been  excepted  by  the  Pompeian  law,  wen 
finally  inflicted  by  the  justice  of  Constantine.111  The  same  pro¬ 
tection  was  due  to  every  period  of  existence ;  and  reason  must 
applaud  the  humanity  of  Paulus  for  imputing  the  crime  of 
murder  to  the  father  who  strangles  or  starves  or  abandons  hi? 
new-born  infant,  or  exposes  him  in  a  public  place  to  find  the 
mercy  which  he  himself  had  denied.  But  the  exposition  of 
children  was  the  prevailing  and  stubborn  vioe  of  antiquity :  « 
was  sometimes  prescribed,  often  permitted,  almost  always  prac¬ 
tised  with  impunity,  by  the  nations  who  never  entertained  tbt 
Roman  ideas  of  paternal  power;  and  the  dramatic  poets,  who 
appeal  to  the  human  heart,  represent  with  indifference  a  popu¬ 
lar  custom  which  was  palliated  by  the  motives  of  economy  and 
compassion.111  If  the  father  could  subdue  his  own  feelings,  he 
might  escape,  though  not  the  censure,  at  least  the  chastisement, 
of  the  laws ;  and  the  Roman  empire  was  stained  with  the  blood 
of  infants,  till  such  murders  were  included,  by  Valentinian  ud 
his  colleagues,  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cornelian  law. 
The  lessons  of  jurisprudence114  and  Christianity  had  been  in¬ 
sufficient  to  eradicate  this  inhuman  practice,  till  their  gsntlr 
influence  was  fortified  by  the  terrors  of  capital  punishment  ^ 

111  The  Pompeian  and  Oornelian  laws  de  ticariit  and  parricidis  are  repeaat 
or  rather  abridged,  with  the  last  supplements  of  Alexander  Severns,  Constantine,  «ri 
Valentinian,  in  the  Pandeete  (1.  xlviii.  tit.  viii.  lx.),  and  Code  (L  ix.  tit.  xvi.  xviiJ 
See  likewise  the  Theodoeian  Code  (L  ix.  tit.  xiy.  xv.),  with  Godefroy’a  Oomnwaan 
(tom.  iii.  p.  84-113),  who  poors  a  flood  of  ancient  and  modern  learning  over  tbw 
penal  Iswb. 

ns  When  the  Ohremea  of  Terence  reproaohee  his  wife  for  not  obeying  his  orirr 
and  exposing  their  infant,  he  speaks  like  a  father  and  a  master,  and  silenaet  dr 
scruples  of  a  foolish  woman.  See  Apnleins  (Metamorph.  1.  x.  p.  S37,  e£i 
Delphi  n.). 

ix  The  opinion  of  the  lawyers  and  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  had  intis 
duoed  in  the  time  of  Taoitne  some  legal  restraints,  which  might  support  his  cm 
trast  of  the  boni  mores  of  the  Germans  to  the  bona  leges  alibi — that  is  to  «j, 
at  Borne  (de  Mori  bus  Germanorum,  e.  19).  Tertnllian  (ad  Nationes,  L  i.  e.  IV 
refutes  his  own  ohargee,  and  those  of  his  brethren,  against  the  heathen  jtnisprc 
deuce. 

n>  The  wise  and  humane  sentence  of  the  civilian  Paul  (1.  li.  SententUnan  it 
Pandect.  1.  xxv.  tit.  iii.  leg.  41  is  represented  as  a  mere  moral  precept  by  Gerard  Sank 
(Opp.  tom.  i.  in  Julias  Paulas,  p.  567-588,  and  Arnica  Responsio,  p.  591-606),  wbe 
maintains  the  opinion  of  Justus  Upsius  (Opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  409,  ad  Belgaa,  oent  i.  epr. 
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Experience  has  proved  that  savages  are  the  tyrants  of  the  Ha.undi 
remale  sex,  and  that  the  condition  of  women  is  usually  softened 
by  the  refinements  of  social  life.  In  the  hope  of  a  robust  pro¬ 
geny,  Lycurgus  had  delayed  the  season  of  marriage;  it  was 
irxed  by  Numa  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve  years,  that  the 
Roman  husband  might  educate  to  his  will  a  pure  and  obedient 
virgin.114  According  to  the  custom  of  antiquity,  he  bought  his  manusi- 
bride  of  her  parents,  and  she  fulfilled  the  coemption  by  purchas-  2uu4uUi0f 
mg,  with  three  pieces  of  copper,  a  just  introduction  to  his  house 
and  household  deities.  A  sacrifice  of  fruits  was  offered  by  the 
pontiffs  in  the  presenoe  of  ten  witnesses ;  the  contracting  parties 
were  seated  on  the  same  sheepskin ;  they  tasted  a  salt  cake  of 
far  or  rioe ;  and  this  confarreation, 117  which  denoted  the  ancient 
food  of  Italy,  served  as  an  emblem  of  their  mystic  union  of 
mind  and  body.  But  this  union  on  the  side  of  tire  woman  was 
rigorous  and  unequal ;  and  she  renounced  the  name  and  worship 
of  her  father’s  house  to  embrace  a  new  servitude  decorated  only 
by  the  title  of  adoption.  A  fiction  of  the  law,  neither  rational  hodd«i 
nor  elegant,  bestowed  on  the  mother  of  a  family 114  (her  proper 
appellation)  the  strange  characters  of  sister  to  her  own  children, 
and  of  daughter  to  her  husband  or  master,  who  was  invested 
with  the  plenitude  of  paternal  power.  By  his  judgment  or 

35),  and  a s  a  positive  binding  law  by  Bynkershoek  (de  Jure  ooddendi  Liberos,  Opp. 
tom.  i.  p.  818*840.  Cora  Second®,  p.  891*427).  In  a  learned  bnt  angry  controversy 
the  two  triends  deviated  into  the  opposite  extremes. 

ll€  Dionyg.  Hal.  1.  il.  p.  92,  98  ;  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  p.  140, 141.  Tl  empa  *el 

rl  Kataphr  ral  &$ucror  M  rp  yafiovm  y**4<r$au 

117  Among  the  winter  frum&nta ,  the  triticum ,  or  bearded  wheat ;  the  stftoo ,  or 
the  unbearded  ;  the  /or,  adorea ,  oryta ,  whose  description  perfectly  tallies  with  the 
rioe  of  Spain  and  Italy.  I  adopt  this  identity  on  the  credit  of  M.  Paucton  In  his  use¬ 
ful  and  laborious  M6troLogie  (p.  617-529). 

11  #  Aulus  Oellius  (Noctes  Attic®,  xviii.  6)  gives  a  ridiculous  definition  of  A&lius 
Meliasus :  Matrons  qua  semel,  materfamilia*  qua  sapius  peperit,  as  poroetra  and 
scropha  in  the  sow  kind.  He  then  adds  the  genuine  meaning,  qua  in  matrimonium 
vel  in  manum  conveners!  [When  a  woman  was  married  (whether  she  was  under  her 
father’s  potest  as  f  or  not),  she  passed  under  the  power  of  her  husband,  and  this  power 
was  called  manus ;  it  corresponded,  in  its  scope,  to  the  patria  potestas.  Manus  was 
not  strictly  a  consequence  of  marriage ;  it  was  rather  the  accompaniment  of  marriage, 
and  was  acquired  in  three  ways.  (1)  By  oonfarreatio ,  the  oeremony  described  in  the 
text.  This  oeremony  seems  to  have  been  used  only  by  Patricians.  Certain  priest¬ 
hoods  were  confined  to  men  sprung  from  a  marriage  contracted  with  oonfarreatio.  In 
the  last  years  of  the  republic,  it  fell  into  disuse.  (2)  By  ooemptio ,  which  in  the  test 
seems  to  be  confounded  with  oonfarreatio.  The  woman  was  mandpatsd  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  by  her  father  if  under  his  potestas,  by  herself  if  ns  tarts .  (8)  By  usus,  or 
cohabitation  for  a  year.  If  absent  for  three  nights,  the  woman  did  not  pus  under  her 
husband’s  manus.  From  the  end  of  the  republic  manus  had  ceased  to  be  the  usual 
relation  between  husband  and  wife ;  and  the  decline  of  this  legal  institution  seems  to 
be  parallel  to  the  increase  in  frequency  of  divorce.] 
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caprice  her  behaviour  was  approved,  or  censored,  or  chastised 
he  exercised  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death ;  and  it  was  allows 
that,  in  the  cases  of  adultery  or  drunkenness,11*  the  sentence 
might  be  properly  inflicted.  She  acquired  and  inherited  for  the 
sole  profit  of  her  lord ;  and  so  clearly  was  woman  defined,  dc*. 
as  a  person,  but  as  a  thing,  that,  if  the  original  title  were  d* 

[Unui  ficient,  she  might  be  claimed,  like  other  moveables,  by  the  m±- 
and  possession  of  an  entire  year.  The  inclination  of  the  Bonra. 
husband  discharged  or  withheld  the  conjugal  debt,  so  scrupu¬ 
lously  exacted  by  the  Athenian  and  Jewish  laws;  “*  but,  as  poly 
gamy  was  unknown,  he  could  never  admit  to  his  bed  a  fairer  or 
more  favoured  partner. 

FrMOomof  After  the  Punic  triumphs,  the  matrons  of  Borne  aspired  t 

eontnet  0011111X011  benefits  of  a  free  and  opulent  republic :  thee 
wishes  were  gratified  by  the  indulgence  of  fathers  and  lovers, 
and  their  ambition  was  unsuccessfully  resisted  by  the  gravity  d 
Cato  the  Censor.m  They  declined  the  solemnities  of  the  ok 
nuptials,  defeated  the  annual  prescription  by  an  absence  of  three 
days,  and,  without  losing  their  name  or  independence,  sub¬ 
scribed  the  liberal  and  definite  terms  of  a  mamage-oon tract 
Of  their  private  fortunes  they  communicated  the  use,  and  secures 
the  property ;  the  estates  of  a  wife  could  neither  be  alienated 
nor  mortgaged  by  a  prodigal  husband ;  their  mutual  gifts  were 
prohibited  by  the  jealousy  of  the  laws ;  and  the  misconduct  of 
either  party  might  afford,  under  another  name,  a  future  sub¬ 
ject  for  an  action  of  theft.  To  this  loose  and  voluntary  compact, 
religious  and  civil  rites  were  no  longer  essential ;  and,  betweec 
persons  of  a  similar  rank,  the  apparent  community  of  life  to 
allowed  as  sufficient  evidence  of  their  nuptials.  The  dignity  d 
marriage  was  restored  by  the  Christians,  who  derived  all  spiritual 

n*  It  wm  enough  to  have  tested  vine,  or  to  here  stolen  the  key  ot  the  mOn 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xlv.  14). 

lf0  Solon  requires  three  payments  per  month.  By  the  Misna,  a  daily  debt  s» 
imposed  on  an  idle,  vigorous,  young  husband ;  twioe  a  week  on  a  citizen  ;  oooe  u* « 
peasant ;  onoe  in  thirty  dayB  on  a  camel-driver ;  onoe  in  six  months  on  a  seamir 
But  the  student  or  doctor  was  free  from  tribute ;  and  no  wife,  if  she  received  a  twit 
snstenanoe,  could  sue  for  a  divorce ;  for  one  week  a  vow  of  abstinence  was  alkjeei 
Polygamy  divided,  without  multiplying,  the  duties  of  the  husband  (Selden,  Uxr 
Ebraica,  1.  iii.  o.  6,  in  his  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  717-730). 

1,1  On  the  Oppian  law  we  may  hear  the  mitigating  speech  of  Valerius  Flees* 
and  the  severe  censorial  oration  of  the  elder  Cato  (Liv.  xxxiv.  1-8).  But  we  ftbti 
rather  hear  the  polished  historian  of  the  eighth,  than  the  rough  orators  of  the  sink 
oentury  of  Borne.  The  principles,  and  even  the  style,  of  0a to  are  mote  leenzste*; 
preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius  (x.  23). 
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race  from  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  and  the  benediction  of 
le  priest  or  bishop.  The  origin,  validity,  and  duties  of  the 
oly  institution  were  regulated  by  the  tradition  of  the  synagogue, 
le  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  canons  of  general  or  pro* 
incial  synods; “*  and  the  conscience  of  the  Christians  was 
wed  by  the  decrees  and  censures  of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers. 

'et  the  magistrates  of  Justinian  were  not  subject  to  the  au- 
hority  of  the  church :  the  emperor  consulted  the  unbelieving 
ivilians  of  antiquity,  and  the  choice  of  matrimonial  laws  in  the 
’ode  and  Pandects  is  directed  by  the  earthly  motives  of  justice, 

>olicy,  and  the  natural  freedom  of  both  sexes.1* 

Besides  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  essence  of  every  Liberty 
ational  contract,  the  Roman  marriage  required  the  previous  “diToreS 
^probation  of  the  parents.  A  father  might  be  forced  by  some 
ecent  laws  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  mature  daughter ;  but 
ven  his  insanity  was  not  generally  allowed  to  supersede  the 
lecessity  of  his  consent.  The  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  matri- 
aony  have  varied  among  the  Romans ; m  but  the  most  solemn 
acrament,  the  confarreation  itself,  might  always  be  done  away 
>y  rites  of  a  contrary  tendency.  In  the  first  ages,  the  father  of  u>uran*e- 
t  family  might  sell  his  children,  and  his  wife  was  reckoned  in Uo1 
he  number  of  his  children ;  the  domestic  judge  might  pronounce 
he  death  of  the  offender,  or  his  mercy  might  expel  her  from 
lis  bed  and  house;  but  the  slavery  of  the  wretched  female  was 
topeless  and  perpetual,  unless  he  asserted  for  his  own  conveni- 
snce  the  manly  prerogative  of  divorce.  The  warmest  applause 
ias  been  lavished  on  the  virtue  of  the  Romans,  who  abstained 
rom  the  exercise  of  this  tempting  privilege  above  five  hundred 

,n  For  the  system  of  Jewish  end  Oatholio  matrimony,  see  Belden  (Uxor  Ebraioa, 

>pp.  toL  U.  p.  539-860),  Bingham  (Christian  Antiquities,  L  xxii.),  and  Chardon 
Hist  dee  Sacremens,  tom.  ri.). 

•“The  civil  laws  ol  marriage  are  exposed  in  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  x.),  the 
Pandects  (1.  xxiil.  xxiv.  xxv.),  and  the  Code  (1.  v.) ;  bnt,  as  the  title  de  ritu 
luptiantm  is  yet  imperfect,  we  are  obliged  to  explore  the  fragments  of  Ulpian  (tit  ix. 
j.  590,  691),  and  the  Collatio  Legum  Mosaic# rum  (tit  xri.  p.  790,  791),  with  the 
Sotee  of  Pi  Ulceus  and  Schulting.  They  find,  in  the  commentary  of  Servius  (on  the 
1st  Qeorgio  and  the  4th  dSneid),  two  curious  passages. 

1M  According  to  Plutaroh  (p.  57),  Bomulus  allowed  only  three  grounds  of  a 
livoroe— drunkenness  [lea.  poisoning  her  children  ;  fapnaxtla  rfcvvr).  adultery,  and 
!atse  keys.  Otherwise,  the  husband  who  abused  his  supremacy  forfeited  half  his 
joods  to  the  wife,  and  half  to  the  goddess  Ceree,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  (with  the 
remainder?)  to  the  terrestrial  deiUee.  This  strange  law  was  either  imaginary  or 
-ransient.  [Life  et  Bomulus,  e.  33.] 
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years ; w  but  the  same  fact  evinces  the  unequal  terms  of  a  con¬ 
nexion  in  which  the  slave  was  unable  to  renounce  her  tyrant 
and  the  tyrant  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  slave.  When 
the  Roman  matrons  became  the  equal  and  voluntary  companion; 
of  their  lords,  a  new  jurisprudence  was  introduced,  that  maniac?, 
like  other  partnerships,  might  be  dissolved  by  the  abdication  of 
one  of  the  associates.  In  three  centuries  of  prosperity  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  this  principle  was  enlarged  to  frequent  practice  an' 
pernicious  abuse.  Passion,  interest,  or  caprice  suggested  daih 
motives  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage ;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message, 
a  letter,  the  mandate  of  a  freedman,  declared  the  separation ;  the 
most  tender  of  human  connexions  was  degraded  to  a  transient 
society  of  profit  or  pleasure.  According  to  the  various  condi¬ 
tions  of  life,  both  sexes  alternately  felt  the  disgrace  and  injury 
an  inconstant  spouse  transferred  her  wealth  to  a  new  family, 
abandoning  a  numerous,  perhaps  a  spurious,  progeny  to  tbt 
paternal  authority  and  care  of  her  late  husband ;  a  beautiful 
virgin  might  be  dismissed  to  the  world,  old,  indigent,  and  friend¬ 
less  ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans,  when  they  were  pressed 
to  marriage  by  Augustus,  sufficiently  marks  that  the  prevailing 
institutions  were  least  favourable  to  the  males.  A  specious 
theory  is  confuted  by  this  free  and  perfect  experiment,  which 
demonstrates  that  the  liberty  of  divorce  does  not  contribute  to 
happiness  and  virtue.  The  facility  of  separation  would  destroy 
all  mutual  confidence  and  inflame  every  trifling  dispute  ;  ih; 
minute  difference  between  an  husband  and  a  stranger,  which 
might  so  easily  be  removed,  might  still  more  easily  be  forgotten ; 
and  the  matron,  who  in  five  years  can  submit  to  the  embraces 
of  eight  husbands,  must  cease  to  reverence  the  chastity  of  be? 
own  person.138 

limit*.  Insufficient  remedies  followed  with  distant  and  tardy  step; 

lions  of  the 

divorce**  1S>  In  the  year  of  Borne  623,  Sparine  Garvilias  Buga  repudiated  a  fair,  a  pod. 

but  a  barren  wife  (Dionysius  Hal.  1.  ii.  p.  98  [e.  25],  Plutarch,  in  NumA,  n.  141 
Valerios  Maximus,  1.  ii.  e.  1.  Aulus  Gellius,  iv.  8).  He  was  questioned  by  tbs 
censors,  and  hated  by  the  people ;  but  hie  divorce  stood  unimpeached  in  law. 

1W - Sio  hunt  octo  mariti 

Quinque  per  autumnoe.  (Juvenal,  8atir.  vi.  20.) 

A  rapid  succession,  which  may  yet  be  credible,  as  well  as  the  non  ooneulum  rmmer^ 
sad  maritorum  annoe  suoe  oomputant,  of  Seneca  (de  Beneficiis,  iiL  16).  Jenna  »* 
at  Borne  a  triumphant  husband  bury  his  twenty -first  wife,  who  had  interred  twenty 
two  of  his  less  sturdy  predecessors  (Opp.  tom.  L  p.  90,  ad  Gerontiam).  But  the  ter 
husbands  in  a  month  of  the  poet  Martial  is  an  extravagant  hyperbole  (I.  vi.  epps 

7). 
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the  rapid  progress  of  the  evil.  The  ancient  worship  of  the 
Romans  afforded  a  peculiar  goddess  to  hear  and  reconcile  the 
complaints  of  a  married  life ;  but  her  epithet  of  Vvriplaca,m 
the  appeaser  of  husbands,  too  clearly  indicates  on  which  side 
submission  and  repentance  were  always  expected.  Every  act 
of  a  citizen  was  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  oeiuora ;  the 
first  who  used  the  privilege  of  divorce  assigned,  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  the  motives  of  his  conduct ; 188  and  a  senator  was  expelled 
for  dismissing  his  virgin  spouse  without  the  knowledge  or  advice 
of  his  friends.  Whenever  an  action  was  instituted  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  a  marriage-portion,  the  pnetor,  as  the  guardian  of  equity, 
examined  the  cause  and  the  characters,  and  gently  inclined  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  guiltless  and  injured  party.  Augustus, 
who  united  the  powers  of  both  magistrates,  adopted  their  differ¬ 
ent  modes  of  repressing  or  chastising  the  licence  of  divorce.1* 
The  presence  of  seven  Roman  witnesses  was  required  for  the 
validity  of  this  solemn  and  deliberate  act :  if  any  adequate  pro¬ 
vocation  had  been  given  by  the  husband,  instead  of  the  delay 
of  two  years,  he  was  compelled  to  refund  immediately,  or  in  the 
space  of  six  months ;  but,  if  he  could  arraign  the  manners  of  his 
wife,  her  guilt  or  levity  was  expiated  by  the  loss  of  the  sixth  or 
eighth  part  of  her  marriage-portion.  The  Christian  princes  were 
the  first  who  specified  the  just  causes  of  a  private  divorce ;  their 
institutions,  from  Constantine  to  Justinian,  appear  to  fluctuate 
between  the  custom  of  the  empire  and  the  wishes  of  the 
church ; 180  and  the  author  of  the  Novels  too  frequently  reforms 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects.  In  the  most 
rigorous  laws,  a  wife  was  condemned  to  support  a  gamester,  a 
drunkard,  or  a  libertine,  unless  he  were  guilty  of  homicide, 
poison,  or  sacrilege,  in  which  cases  the  marriage,  as  it  should 
seem,  might  have  been  dissolved  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
But  the  sacred  right  of  the  husband  was  invariably  maintained 

,w  SftceUnm  Viriplsea  (Valerios  Maximus,  1.  il.  c.  1)  in  the  Palatine  region 
appears  in  the  time  of  Theodosios,  in  the  description  of  Borne  by  Publius  Victor. 

tvt  Valerios  Maximus,  1.  ii.  a.  9.  With  some  propriety  he  judges  divorce  more 
criminal  than  celibacy:  illo  namque  oonjugalia  sacra  Bpreta  tantum,  hoc  etiam 
injuriose  tractate. 

1M  See  the  Iawb  of  Augustus  and  his  sucoessorB,  in  Hemeodus,  ad  Legem  Papiam 
Poppaam,  o.  19,  in  Opp.  tom.  vi.  P.  L  p.  328-333. 

1M  Alia  sunt  leges  Casa  rum,  alia  Christi ;  aliud  Papinianus,  aliud  Paulas 
warier  pradpit  (Jerom,  tom.  i.  p.  198.  Selden,  Uxor  Ebraioa,  1.  iii.  c.  31,  pw  847* 
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to  deliver  his  name  and  family  from  the  disgrace  of  adnitery . 
the  list  of  mortal  sins,  either  male  or  female,  was  curtailed  ana 
enlarged  by  successive  regulations,  and  the  obstacles  of  incur¬ 
able  impotence,  long  absence,  and  monastic  profession,  wer- 
allowed  to  rescind  the  matrimonial  obligation.  Whoever  trans¬ 
gressed  the  permission  of  the  law  was  subject  to  various  aoi 
heavy  penalties.  The  woman  was  stript  of  her  wealth  an-: 
ornaments,  without  excepting  the  bodkin  of  her  hair ;  if  the  mar 
introduced  a  new  bride  into  his  bed,  her  fortune  might  be  la-* 
fully  seized  by  the  vengeance  of  his  exiled  wife.  Forfeiture 
was  sometimes  commuted  to  a  fine;  the  fine  was  sometimr-.- 
aggravated  by  transportation  to  an  island  or  imprisonment  in  i 
monastery ;  the  injured  party  was  released  from  the  bonds  a 
marriage ;  but  the  offender,  during  life  or  a  term  of  years,  was 
disabled  from  the  repetition  of  nuptials.  The  successor 
Justinian  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  an: 
restored  the  liberty  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent ;  the  civilian; 
were  unanimous,111  the  theologians  were  divided, “*  and  the  am¬ 
biguous  word,  which  contains  the  precept  of  Christ,  is  flexible 
to  any  interpretation  that  the  wisdom  of  a  legislator  can  demand 
incest. ood-  The  freedom  of  love  and  marriage  was  restrained  among  th- 

»ndta£  Romans  by  natural  and  civil  impediments.  An  instinct,  almo*: 
tard*  innate  and  universal,  appears  to  prohibit  the  incestuous  com¬ 
merce11*  of  parents  and  children  in  the  infinite  series  of  ascend 
ing  and  descending  generations.  Concerning  the  oblique  and 
collateral  branches,  nature  is  indifferent,  reason  mute,  and 
custom  various  and  arbitrary.  In  Egypt,  the  marriage  <.J 

1,1  The  Institutes  are  silent,  but  we  may  consult  the  Codes  of  Theodosios  (l  ti:- 
til  xvi.  with  Godefroy’s  Commentary,  tom.  i.  p.  810-315)  and  Justinian  (L  r.  t* 
xvii.),  the  Pandeots  (1.  xxiv.  tit.  ii.)  and  the  Novels  (xxii.  cxvii.  crxvii.  cxxxiv.  cl 
Justinian  fluctuated  to  the  last  between  the  civil  and  eoclesiastioal  law. 

132  In  pure  Greek,  wopytia  is  not  a  oommon  word  ;  nor  can  the  proper  meaning 
fornication,  be  strictly  applied  to  matrimonial  sin.  In  a  figurative  sense,  bow  hr. 
and  to  what  offenoee,  may  it  be  extended  ?  Did  Christ  speak  the  Rabbinim)  * 
Syriac  tongue  ?  Of  what  original  word  is  vopytla  the  translation  ?  How  varum; 
is  that  Greek  word  translated  in  the  versions  ancient  and  modem !  There  an  tv 
(Mark,  x.  11,  Luke,  xvi.  18)  to  one  (Matthew,  xix.  9)  that  such  ground  of  divorce  *•* 
not  accepted  by  Jesus.  Some  critics  have  presumed  to  think,  by  an  evasive  answr. 
he  avoided  the  giving  offence  either  to  the  sohool  of  Sammai  or  to  that  of 
(Selden,  Uxor  Ebraica,  1.  iii.  c.  18-22,  28,  81). 

133  The  principles  of  the  Boman  jurisprudence  are  exposed  by  Justinian  (Incuts 
1.  i.  tit.  x.) ;  and  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  different  nations  of  antiquity  canoe? 
Ing  forbidden  degrees,  etc.  are  copiously  explained  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Element*  d 
Civil  Law  (p.  108,  814-839),  a  work  of  amusing,  though  various,  reading ;  but  vb*-- 
oannot  be  praised  for  philosophical  precision. 
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brothers  and  sisters  was  admitted  without  scruple  or  exception ; 
a  Spartan  might  espouse  the  daughter  of  his  father,  an  Athenian 
that  of  his  mother ;  and  the  nuptials  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece 
were  applauded  at  Athens  as  a  happy  union  of  the  dearest  rela¬ 
tions.  The  profane  lawgivers  of  Borne  were  never  tempted  by 
interest  or  superstition  to  multiply  the  forbidden  degrees ;  but 
they  inflexibly  condemned  the  marriage  of  sisters  and  brothers, 
hesitated  whether  first-cousins  should  be  touched  by  the  same 
interdict,  revered  the  paternal  character  of  aunts  and  uncles, 
and  treated  affinity  and  adoption  as  a  just  imitation  of  the  ties 
of  blood.  According  to  the  proud  maxims  of  the  republic, 
a  legal  marriage  could  only  be  contracted  by  free  citizens;  an 
honourable,  at  least  an  ingenuous,  birth  was  required  for  the 
spouse  of  a  senator;  but  the  blood  of  kings  could  never  mingle 
in  legitimate  nuptials  with  the  blood  of  a  Roman;  and  the 
name  of  Stranger  degraded  Cleopatra  and  Berenice1*4  to  live 
the  concubines  of  Mark  Antony  and  Titus.1**  This  appella¬ 
tion,  indeed,  so  injurious  to  the  majesty,  cannot  without  indul¬ 
gence  be  applied  to  the  manners,  of  these  Oriental  queens.  A 
concubine,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  civilians,  was  a  woman  of 
servile  or  plebeian  extraction,  the  sole  and  faithful  companion 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  who  continued  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  Her 
modest  station  below  the  honours  of  a  wife,  above  the  infamy 
of  a  prostitute,  was  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the  laws ; 
from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  tenth  century,  the  use  of  this 
secondary  marriage  prevailed  both  in  the  West  and  East,  and 
the  humble  virtues  of  a  concubine  were  often  preferred  to  the 
pomp  and  insolence  of  a  noble  matron.  In  this  connexion, 
the  two  Antonines,  the  best  of  princes  and  of  men,  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  domestic  love ;  the  example  was  imitated  by  many 
citizens  impatient  of  celibacy,  but  regardful  of  their  families. 
If  at  any  time  they  desired  to  legitimate  their  natural  children, 
the  conversion  was  instantly  performed  by  the  celebration  of 
their  nuptials  with  a  partner  whose  fruitfulness  and  fidelity  they 

1*4  Whan  her  father  Agrippa  died  (a.d.  44),  Berenioe  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
(Joseph,  tom.  i.  Antiquit.  Judaic.  1.  xix.  c.  9,  p.  952,  edit.  Havercamp).  She  was 
therefore  above  fifty  years  old  when  Titus  (a.d.  79)  invitus  invitam  invisit.  This 
date  would  not  have  adorned  the  tragedy  or  pastoral  of  the  tender  Raeine. 

m  The  JEgyptia  oonjunx  of  Virgil  (.£neid,  viii.  688)  seems  to  be  numbered 
among  the  monsters  who  warred  with  Mark  Antony  against  Augustus,  the  senate, 
and  the  gods  of  Italy. 

vol.  iv.— 38 
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had  already  tried.  By  thin  epithet  of  natural,  the  offspring  d 
the  concubine  were  distinguished  from  the  spurious  brood  o! 
adultery,  prostitution,  and  incest,  to  whom  Justinian  reluctantly 
grants  the  necessary  aliments  of  life ;  and  these  natural  children 
alone  were  capable  of  succeeding  to  a  sixth  part  of  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  their  reputed  father.  According  to  the  rigour  of  law 
bastards  were  entitled  only  to  the  name  and  condition  of  the: 
mother,  from  whom  they  might  derive  the  character  of  a  slave 
a  stranger,  or  a  citizen.  The  outcasts  of  every  family  wer- 
adopted  without  reproach  as  the  children  of  the  state.1* 
ooftMiani  The  relation  of  guardian  and  ward,  or  in  Roman  words,  o: 
and  ward*  pUpH>  which  covers  so  many  titles  of  the  Institute* 

and  Pandects, w  is  of  a  very  simple  and  uniform  nature.  The 
person  and  property  of  an  orphan  must  always  be  trusted  to 
the  custody  of  some  discreet  friend.  If  the  deceased  father 
had  not  signified  his  choice,  the  agnate,  or  paternal  kindxvc 
of  the  nearest  degree,  were  compelled  to  act  as  the  natural 
guardians:  the  Athenians  were  apprehensive  of  exposing  the 
infant  to  the  power  of  those  most  interested  in  his  death ;  bar. 
an  axiom  of  Roman  jurisprudence  has  pronounced  that  the 
charge  of  tutelage  should  constantly  attend  the  emolument  ci 
succession.  If  the  choice  of  the  father  and  the  line  of  con¬ 
sanguinity  afforded  no  efficient  guardian,  the  failure  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  nomination  of  the  pr»tor  of  the  city m  or  the 
president  of  the  province.  Bnt  the  parson  whom  they  named 
to  this  public  office  might  be  legally  excused  by  insanity  or 
blindness,  by  ignorance  or  inability,  by  previous  enmity  or  ad¬ 
verse  interest,  by  the  number  of  children  or  guardianships  with 
which  he  was  already  burthened,  and  by  the  immunities  which 
were  granted  to  the  useful  labours  of  magistrates,  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  professors.  Till  the  infant  could  speak  sod 
think,  he  was  represented  by  the  tutor,  whose  authority  w&- 

1W  See  the  article  of  guardians  and  wards  in  the  Institutes  (L  L  til  riti  .rm. 
the  Pandects  (1.  xxvi.  xxvii.),  and  the  Code  (1.  v.  til  xxviii.-lxx.). 

187  The  hmnble  bat  legal  rights  of  ooncubines  and  natural  children  are  staled 
in  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  til  x.),  the  Pandects  (1.  i.  til  vii.),  the  Code  (1.  v.  til  xt.),  aad 
the  Novels  (lxxiv.  lxxxix.).  The  researches  of  Heineodns  and  Giannonc  i*i 
Legem  Juli&xn  et  Papiam-Poppeam,  o.  iv.  p.  164-175.  Opere  Posthume,  p.  103-15# 
illustrate  this  interesting  and  domestic  subject.  [All  previous  studies  have  best 
superseded  by  Paul  Meyer's  treatise,  Der  romische  Konkubinai,  1895.] 

138  [Marcus  Aurelius  instituted  a  special  office  for  this  purpose,  the  prefer 
tutelaris.  Justinian  divided  the  functions  between  him  and  the  pntieot  of  the  dw 
(Rome  or  Constantinople).] 
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finally  determined  by  the  age  of  puberty.  Without  his  consent, 
no  act  of  the  pupil  could  bind  himself  to  his  own  prejudice, 
though  it  might  oblige  others  for  his  personal  benefit.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  that  the  tutor  often  gave  security  and  al¬ 
ways  rendered  an  account,  and  that  the  want  of  diligence  or 
integrity  exposed  him  to  a  civil  and  almost  criminal  action  for 
the  violation  of  his  sacred  trust.  The  age  of  puberty  had  been 
rashly  fixed  by  the  civilians  at  fourteen ; >w  but,  as  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  ripen  more  slowly  than  those  of  the  body,  a  curator 
was  interposed  to  guard  the  fortunes  of  a  Roman  youth  from 
his  own  inexperience  and  headstrong  passions.  Such  a  trustee 
had  been  first  instituted  by  the  prtetor,  to  save  a  family  from 
the  blind  havoc  of  a  prodigal  or  madman ;  and  the  minor  was 
compelled  by  the  laws  to  solicit  the  same  protection  to  give 
validity  to  his  acts  till  he  accomplished  the  full  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  Women  were  condemned  to  the  perpetual  tutelage 
of  parents,  husbands,  or  guardians ; 140  a  sex  created  to  please 
and  to  obey  was  never  supposed  to  have  attained  the  age  of 
reason  and  experience.  Such  at  least  was  the  stern  and 
haughty  spirit  of  the  ancient  law,  which  had  been  insensibly 
mollified  before  the  time  of  Justinian. 

K.  The  original  right  of  property  can  only  be  justified  by  then. of 
accident  or  merit  of  prior  occupancy  ;  and  on  this  foundation  it  m*h?of 
is  wisely  established  by  the  philosophy  of  the  civilians.141  The  prop,rtJr 
savage  who  hollows  a  tree,  inserts  a  sharp  stone  into  a  wooden 
handle,  or  applies  a  string  to  an  elastic  branch,  becomes  in  a 
state  of  nature  the  just  proprietor  of  the  canoe,  the  bow,  or  the 
hatchet.  The  materials  were  common  to  all ;  the  new  form, 
the  produce  of  his  time  and  simple  industry,  belongs  solely  to 
himself.  His  hungry  brethren  cannot,  without  a  sense  of  their 
own  injustice,  extort  from  the  hunter  the  game  of  the  forest 
overtaken  or  slain  by  his  personal  strength  and  dexterity.  If 
his  provident  care  preserves  and  multiplies  the  tame  animals, 

m  [It  wna  first  fixed  at  this  age  (in  aooordaneo  with  the  opinion  of  the  Proeuli&ns) 
by  Justinian.] 

144  [Here  tutelage  iB  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  tutela.  Every  woman  sol  inris 
(ia.,  neither  under  poUstcu,  nor  in  mantis)  was  under  the  tuiela  of  a  guardian. 

Every  freedman  was  under  the  tntela  of  his  patron.] 

U1  Institut.  1.  ii.  tit.  i.  ii.  Compare  the  pure  and  precise  reasoning  of  Gains 
and  Heinecdus  (1.  ii.  tit.  i.  p.  69-91),  with  the  loose  prolixity  of  Theophilns  (p.  207 
266).  The  opinions  of  Ulpian  are  preserved  in  the  Pandects  (1.  i.  tit  viti.  leg.  41, 

No.  1). 
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whose  nature  is  tractable  to  the  arts  of  education,  he  acqcza 
a  perpetual  title  to  the  nse  and  service  of  their  nnoan 
progeny,  which  derives  its  existence  from  him  alone.  If  be  c.- 
closes  and  cultivates  a  field  for  their  sustenance  and  his  awz. 
a  barren  waste  is  converted  into  a  fertile  soil ;  the  seed,  tb 
manure,  the  labour,  create  a  new  value;  and  the  rewards  d 
harvest  are  painfully  earned  by  the  fatigues  of  the  revolver 
year.  In  the  successive  states  of  society,  the  hunter,  the  sbtr- 
herd,  the  husbandman,  may  defend  their  possessions  by  tv- 
reasons  which  forcibly  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  hnmat 
mind ;  that  whatever  they  enjoy  is  the  fruit  of  their  own  in¬ 
dustry;  and,  that  every  man  who  envies  their  felicity  may 
purchase  similar  acquisitions  by  the  exercise  of  similar  diligence. 
Such,  in  truth,  may  be  the  freedom  and  plenty  of  a  small  cokey 
cast  on  a  fruitful  island.  Bat  the  colony  multiplies,  while  tb* 
space  still  continues  the  same ;  the  common  rights,  the  equa! 
inheritance  of  mankind,  are  engrossed  by  the  bold  and  crafty . 
each  field  and  forest  is  circumscribed  by  the  landmarks  of  > 
jealous  master ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  praise  of  the  Roman  juris¬ 
prudence  that  it  asserts  the  claim  of  the  first  occupant  to  the 
wild  animals  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters.  In  the  pro¬ 
gress  from  primitive  equity  to  final  injustice,  the  steps  are  silent, 
the  shades  are  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  absolute  monopoly 
is  guarded  by  positive  laws  and  artificial  reason.  The  active 
insatiate  principle  of  self-love  can  alone  supply  the  arts  of  life 
and  the  wages  of  industry ;  and,  as  soon  as  civil  government 
and  exclusive  property  have  been  introduced,  they  become 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  human  race.  Except  in  the 
singular  institutions  of  Sparta,  the  wisest  legislators  have  dis¬ 
approved  an  agrarian  law  as  a  false  and  dangerous  innovation. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  enormous  disproportion  of  wealth 
surmounted  the  ideal  restraints  of  a  doubtful  tradition  and  sc 
obsolete  statute :  a  tradition  that  the  poorest  follower  of  Romu¬ 
lus  had  been  endowed  with  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  two 
jugera : 141  a  statute  which  confined  the  richest  citizen  to  the 
measure  of  five  hundred  jugera,  or  three  hundred  and  twelve 
acres  of  land.  The  original  territory  of  Rome  consisted  only 

141  The  heredium  of  the  first  Romans  ie  defined  by  Varro  (de  Be  Rastid,  1.  i.  a.  ii 
p.  141,  e.  x.  p.  160, 161,  edit.  Geener),  and  clouded  by  Pliny’s  declamation  (Hist- 
Natnr.  xviii.  2).  A  just  and  learned  oomment  is  given  in  the  Administration  do 
Terre*  obex  lee  Bomains  (p.  12-66). 
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of  some  miles  of  wood  and  meadow  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  ;  and  domestic  exchange  could  add  nothing  to  the  national 
stock.  But  the  goods  of  an  alien  or  enemy  were  lawfully  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  first  hostile  occupier ;  the  city  was  enriched  by  the 
profitable  trade  of  war ;  and  the  blood  of  her  sons  was  the  only 
price  that  was  paid  for  the  Volscian  sheep,  the  slaves  of  Britain, 
or  the  gems  and  gold  of  Asiatic  kingdoms.  In  the  language  of 
ancient  jurisprudence,  which  was  corrupted  and  forgotten  before 
the  age  of  Justinian,  these  spoils  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  mancepa  or  mancipium,  taken  with  the  hand ;  and  whenever 
they  were  sold  or  emancipated,  the  purchaser  required  some 
assurance  that  they  had  been  the  property  of  an  enemy,  and  not 
of  a  fellow-citizen.141  A  citizen  could  only  forfeit  his  rights  by 
apparent  dereliction,  and  such  dereliction  of  a  valuable  interest 
could  not  easily  be  presumed.  Yet,  according  to  the  Twelve 
Tables,  a  prescription  of  one  year  for  moveables,  and  of  two 
years  for  immoveables,  abolished  the  claim  of  the  ancient  master, 
if  the  actual  possessor  had  acquired  them  by  a  fair  transaction 
from  the  person  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  lawful  pro¬ 
prietor.144  Such  conscientious  injustice,  without  any  mixture 
of  fraud  or  force,  could  seldom  injure  the  members  of  a  small 
republic ;  but  the  various  periods  of  three,  of  ten,  or  of  twenty 

143  The  fM  mancipi  is  explained  from  faint  and  remote  lights  by  Ulpian  (Frag¬ 
ment  tit.  xviii.  p.  618,  619),  and  Bynkershoek  (Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  806-315).  The  defini¬ 
tion  U  somewhat  arbitrary  ;  and,  as  none  except  myself  have  assigned  a  reason,  I  am 
diffident  of  my  own.  [The  distinction  of  res  mancipi  and  res  nec  mancipi  does  no! 
admit  of  an  exact  definition,  bnt  can  be  shown  only  by  enumeration.  Res  mancipi 
were  (1)  immoveables  situated  in  Italy,  (2)  rural  servitudes  in  Italy,  (8)  oxen,  mules, 
horses,  and  asses  (qua  oollo  dorsove  domantur),  (4)  slaves.  All  other  thingB  are  res 
nec  mancipi.  The  legal  importance  of  this  distinction  was  that  res  mancipi  alone 
oould  be  acquired  by  the  process  of  mancipation  (whioh  prooess,  applied  to  res  nec 
mancipi,  was  void)  and  that  they  oould  not  be  aoquired  by  Delivery  (traditio).  Thus 
res  mancipi  meant  things  that  admitted  of  mancipation  (mancipii).  The  different 
modes  of  acquiring  property  (apart  from  the  original  and  primary  mode  :  occupation) 
were  six :  (1)  mancipation,  a  fictitious  sale  ;  (2)  in  jure  cessio ,  a  fictitious  prooess 
before  a  magistrate  (in  which  the  alienator  was  assimilated  to  the  defendant),  and 
applicable  to  both  res  mancipi  and  res  nec  mancipi  ;  (3)  traditio,  or  simple  delivery 
(implying,  of  oourse,  certain  conditions),  confers  full  right  of  property  (dominium)  In 
ease  of  res  nec  mancipi ;  but  places  a  res  mancipi  not  in  dominio ,  but  in  bonis  of 
the  reoeiver,  who  may  convert  this  incomplete  into  complete  proprietorship  by 
Hiucapio  ;  (4)  usucapio,  the  prescription  mentioned  in  the  text ;  (5)  adjudicatio ,  a 
magistrate’s  award  in  the  case  of  a  partition  of  property ;  (6)  lex ;  this  included 
certain  oases  connected  with  inheritance,  and  also  treasure-trove.] 

144  From  this  short  prescription,  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  428)  infers  that  there 
oould  not  then  be  more  order  and  settlement  in  Italy  than  now  amongst  the  Tartan. 
By  the  civilian  of  his  adversary  Wallace,  he  is  reproached,  and  not  without  reason, 
tor  overlooking  the  conditions  (Institnt.  1.  ii.  tit  vi.). 
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years,  determined  by  Jnstinian,  are  more  suitable  to  the  latrtoie 
of  a  great  empire.116  It  is  only  in  the  term  of  prescription  that 
the  distinction  of  real  and  personal  fortune  has  been  remark^ 
by  the  civilians,  and  their  general  idea  of  property  is  that  <•: 
simple,  uniform,  and  absolute  dominion.  The  subordinate 
exceptions  of  use,  of  usu fruct,1**  of  servitudes,1*1  imposed  for 
the  benefit  of  a  neighbour  on  lands  and  houses,  are  abundantly 
explained  by  the  professors  of  jurisprudence.  The  claims  a 
property,  as  far  as  they  are  altered  by  the  mixture,  the  division, 
or  the  transformation  of  substances,  are  investigated  with  meta¬ 
physical  subtlety  by  the  same  civilians. 

The  personal  title  of  the  first  proprietor  must  be  determined 
by  his  death;  but  the  possession,  without  any  appearance  cf 
change,  is  peaceably  continued  in  his  children,  the  associates  cf 
his  toil  and  the  partners  of  his  wealth.  This  natural  inheritance 
has  been  protected  by  the  legislators  of  every  climate  and  age. 
and  the  father  is  encouraged  to  persevere  in  slow  and  distant  im¬ 
provements,  by  the  tender  hope  that  a  long  posterity  will  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labour.  The  principle  of  hereditary  succtaamt 
is  universal,  but  the  order  has  been  variously  established  by 
convenience  or  caprice,  by  the  spirit  of  national  institutions,  or 
by  some  partial  example,  which  was  originally  decided  by  fraud 
or  violence.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  Bomans  appears  to  hare 
deviated  from  the  equality  of  nature  much  less  than  the  Jewish,* 
the  Athenian,119  or  the  English  institutions.160  On  the  death 

145  [This  transformed  mucapio,  or  prescription,  of  Jnstinian  was  really  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  uanoapio  of  the  Civil  Law,  which  only  applied  to  Italian  soil,  and  tht 
longi  temporis  prcescriptio,  the  analogous  institution  of  praetorian  law,  whiz 
applied  to  provincial  soil!  The  innovation  of  Justinian  was  the  logical  result  of  & 
obliteration  of  the  distinction  between  Italian  and  provincial  soil.] 

148  See  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  [leg.  ii.]  tit.  iv.  v.),  and  the  Pandects  (1.  vii.).  Noodi 
has  oomposed  a  learned  ana  distinct  treatise  de  Usufructu  (Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  $87-47*1 

147  The  questions  de  Servitutibus  are  discussed  in  the  Institutes  (L  ii.  tit  iiU 
and  PandeotB  (1.  viii.).  Cicero  (pro  MurenA,  o.  9)  and  Lactantius  (Institut  Dina 
L  i.  o.  i.  )  affect  to  laugh  at  the  insignificant  doctrine,  de  aquA  pluviA  arotndi 
Ac.  Yet  it  might  be  of  frequent  use  among  litigious  neighbours,  both  in  town  sad 
country. 

148  Among  the  patriarohg,  the  first-born  enjoyed  a  myBtic  and  spiritual 
geniture  (Genesis,  xxv.  31).  In  the  land  of  Canaan  he  was  entitled  to  a  doohk 
portion  of  inheritance  (Deuteronomy,  xri.  17,  with  Le  Clare’s  judicious  Comma 
taiy). 

149  At  Athens  the  sons  were  equal,  but  the  poor  daughters  were  endowed  at  the 
discretion  of  their  brothers.  See  the  Kknputol  pleadings  of  Isfius  (in  the  viith  volant 
of  the  Greek  Orators),  illustrated  by  the  version  and  comment  of  Sir  William  Jons, » 
scholar,  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  genius. 

150  In  England,  the  eldest  son  alone  inherits  dll  the  land :  a  law,  soya  the  ortho¬ 
dox  judge  Blaokstone  (Commentaries  on  the  lawB  of  England,  voL  ii.  p.  916),  unjoft 
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of  &  citizen,  all  his  descendants,  unless  they  were  already  freed 
from  his  paternal  power,  were  called  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
possessions.  The  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture  was 
unknown ;  the  two  sexes  were  placed  on  a  just  level ;  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  were  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of  the  patri¬ 
monial  estate;  and,  if  any  of  the  sons  had  been  intercepted  by 
a  premature  death,  his  person  was  represented,  and  his  share 
was  divided,  by  his  surviving  children.  On  the  failure  of  the 
direct  line,  the  right  of  succession  must  diverge  to  the  collat-oivUde- 
eral  branches.  The  degrees  of  kindred 1U  are  numbered  by  theSodnd 
civilians,  ascending  from  the  last  possessor  to  a  common  parent, 
and  descending  from  the  common  parent  to  the  next  heir: 
my  father  stands  in  the  first  degree,  my  brother  in  the  second, 
his  children  in  the  third,  and  the  remainder  of  the  series  may 
be  conceived  by  fancy,  or  pictured  in  a  genealogical  table.  In 
this  computation,  a  distinction  was  made,  essential  to  the  laws 
and  even  the  constitution  of  Borne.  Hie  agnate,  or  persons 
connected  by  a  line  of  males,  were  called,  as  they  stood  in  the 
nearest  degree,  to  an  equal  partition ;  but  a  female  was  incap¬ 
able  of  transmitting  any  legal  claims ;  and  the  cognats  of  every 
rank,  without  excepting  the  dear  relation  of  a  mother  and  a  son, 
were  disinherited  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  as  strangers  and  aliens. 
Among  the  Romans,  a  gens  or  lineage  was  united  by  a  common 
name  and  domestic  rites;  the  various  cognomens  or  surnames 
of  8cipio  or  Marcellos  distinguished  from  each  other  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  branches  or  families  of  the  Cornelian  or  Claudian  race ; 
the  default  of  the  agnats  of  the  same  surname  was  supplied  by 
the  larger  denomination  of  gentiles;  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
laws  maintained,  in  the  same  name,  the  perpetual  descent  of 
religion  and  property.  A  similar  principle  dictated  the  Voconian 
law,11*  which  abolished  the  right  of  female  inheritance.  As  long 
as  virgins  were  given  or  sold  in  marriage,  the  adoption  of  the 

only  in  the  opinion  of  younger  brothers.  It  may  be  of  some  political  use  in  sharpen¬ 
ing  their  industry. 

151  Blaokstone’s  Tables  (vol.  ii.  p.  202)  represent  and  oompare  the  degrees  of  the 
civil  with  those  of  the  canon  and  common  law.  A  separate  tract  of  Julius  Paul  us,  de 
gradibus  et  affinibus,  is  inserted  or  abridged  in  the  Pandects  (1.  xrrriii.  tit.  x.).  In 
the  seventh  degrees  he  computes  (No.  18)  1024  persons. 

111  The  Voconian  law  was  enacted  in  the  year  of  Borne  584.  The  younger 
Bcipio,  who  was  then  17  years  of  age  (Freinshemius,  Supplement.  Livian.  xlvi.  40 
[Isg,  44]),  found  an  occasion  of  exercising  his  generosity  to  his  mother,  sisters,  Ac. 

(Polybius,  tom.  Ii.  1.  ml.  p.  1458-1464,  edit  Gronov.  [1.  xxxii.  c.  12],  a  domestic 
witness). 
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wife  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  daughter.  But  the  aquai 
succession  of  independent  matrons  supported  their  pride  aae 
luxury,  and  might  transport  into  a  foreign  house  the  riches  of 
their  fathers.  While  the  maxims  of  Cato 1M  were  revered,  thr~ 
tended  to  perpetuate  in  each  family  a  just  and  virtuous  mediocrity 
till  female  blandishments  insensibly  triumphed,  and  every  salu¬ 
tary  restraint  was  lost  in  the  dissolute  greatness  of  the  republic 
The  rigour  of  the  decemvirs  was  tempered  by  the  equity  of  th- 
protors.  Their  edicts  restored  emancipated  and  posthnmou; 
children  to  the  rights  of  nature;  and,  upon  the  failure  of  the 
agnate,  they  preferred  the  blood  of  the  cognate  to  the  name  of 
the  gentileB,  whose  title  and  character  were  insensibly  covered 
u.d.  543]  with  oblivion.  The  reciprocal  inheritance  of  mothers  and  aota 
was  established  in  the  Tertnllian  and  Orphitian  decrees  by  the 
humanity  of  the  senate.  A  new  and  more  impartial  order  was 
introduced  by  the  novels  of  Justinian,  who  affected  to  revive 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  lines  of  masculine 
and  female  kindred  were  confounded ;  the  descending,  ascend¬ 
ing,  and  collateral  series,  was  accurately  defined ;  and  each  de¬ 
gree,  according  to  the  proximity  of  blood  and  affection,  succeeded 
to  the  vacant  possessions  of  a  Roman  citizen.14* 
introdue-  The  order  of  succession  is  regulated  by  nature,  or  at  least 
liberty  of^«  by  the  general  and  permanent  reason  of  the  lawgiver ;  but  this 
order  is  frequently  violated  by  the  arbitrary  and  partial  vniU 
which  prolong  the  dominion  of  the  testator  beyond  the  grave.1* 
In  the  simple  state  of  society,  this  last  use  or  abuse  of  the  right 
of  property  is  seldom  indulged :  it  was  introduced  at  Athens  by 
the  laws  of  Solon ;  and  the  private  testaments  of  the  father  of 
a  family  are  authorised  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  Before  the  time 

169  Legem  Voooniam  (Emesti,  Claris  doeroniana)  magnA  vooe  bonis  latecbe 
fat  lxv.  years  of  age)  euasissem,  says  old  Cato  (de  Senectute,  e.  5).  Aulas  Gelfts* 
(vii.  18,  xrii.  6)  has  Baved  some  passages. 

154  See  the  law  of  saooession  in  the  Institutes  of  Caius  (1.  ii.  tit.  viii.  p.  130-144), 
and  Justinian  (1.  iii.  tit.  i.-vi.  with  the  Greek  version  of  Theophilua,  p.  514-574, 
588-600),  the  Pandects  (1.  xxxriii.  tit.  vi.-xrii.),  the  Code  (1.  ri.  tit.  lv.-lx.),  and  tte 
Novels  (exviii.)  [143,  ed.  Zaoh.  Aooarias  regards  this  law  as  Justinian’s  chef 
d’cBUvre  (i.  p.  1282)]. 

106  That  succession  was  the  rule ,  testament  the  exception ,  is  proved  by  Taykr 
(Elements  of  Civil  Law,  p.  519-527),  a  learned,  rambling,  spirited  writer.  In  th«  lid 
and  iiid  books  the  method  of  the  Institutes  is  doubtless  preposterous ;  and  the 
Chancellor  Daguesseau  (Oeuvres,  tom.  i.  p.  275)  wishes  his  countryman  Domat  in  the 
place  of  Tribonian.  Yet  covenants  before  successions  is  not  surely  the  natural  order 
of  the  civil  laws. 
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C  the  decemvirs,™  a  Roman  citizen  exposed  his  wishes  and 
lotives  to  the  assembly  of  the  thirty  curie  or  parishes,  and  the 
eneral  law  of  inheritance  was  suspended  by  an  occasional  act 
f  the  legislature.  After  the  permission  of  the  decemvirs  each 
rivate  lawgiver  promulgated  his  verbal  or  written  testament  in 
he  presence  of  five  citizens,  who  represented  the  five  classes  of 
he  Roman  people ;  a  sixth  witness  attested  their  concurrence ; 

.  seventh  weighed  the  copper  money  which  was  paid  by  an  im- 
.ginary  purchaser;  and  the  estate  was  emancipated  by  a  ficti- 
ious  sale  and  immediate  release.  This  singular  ceremony,™ 
vhich  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Greeks,  was  still  practised  in 
.he  age  of  Severus;  but  the  praetors  had  already  approved  a 
nore  simple  testament,  for  which  they  required  the  seals  and 
ignatures  of  seven  witnesses,  free  from  all  legal  exception,  and 
)ttrpo8ely  summoned  for  the  execution  of  that  important  act. 

A  domestic  monarch,  who  reigned  over  the  lives  and  fortunes 
>f  his  children,  might  distribute  their  respective  shares  accord- 
ng  to  the  degrees  of  their  merit  or  his  affection ;  his  arbitrary 
lispleasure  chastised  an  unworthy  son  by  the  loss  of  his  inherit¬ 
ance  and  the  mortifying  preference  of  a  stranger.  But  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  unnatural  parents  recommended  some  limitations  of 
their  testamentary  powers.  A  son,  or,  by  the  laws  of  Justinian,  [A  D. 
even  a  daughter,  could  no  longer  be  disinherited  by  their  silence ; 
they  were  compelled  to  name  the  criminal,  and  to  specify  the 
offence ;  and  the  justice  of  the  emperor  enumerated  the  sole 
causes  that  could  justify  such  a  violation  of  the  first  principles 
of  nature  and  society.™  Unless  a  legitimate  portion,  a  fourth 
part,  had  been  reserved  for  the  children,  they  were  entitled  to 

IM  Prior  examples  of  testaments  are  perhaps  fabulous.  At  Athens  a  childleu 
father  only  oould  make  a  will  (Plutarch,  in  Solone,  tom.  i.  164  [o.  21].  Bee  Isms 
and  Jonesh 

157  Tne  testament  of  Augustus  is  specified  by  Suetonius  (in  August,  c.  101,  in 
Neron.  c.  4),  who  may  be  studied  as  a  code  of  Roman  antiquities.  Plutarch  (Opuscul. 
tom.  ii.  p.  976)  is  surprised  5roy  ft}  8ta04«ras  ypdfmw  Mpous  plr  iiro A  thrown 
arAi|por<{/iovf,  trtpo 1 81  vmAoOo’i  rdt  oinrtas.  The  language  of  Ulpian  (Fragment,  tit.  xx. 
p.  627,  edit.  Schulting)  is  almost  too  exclusive — solum  in  usu  eet. 

1M  Justinian  (Novell,  cxv.  [136,  ed.  Zachar.]  No.  3,  4)  enumerates  only  the 
public  and  private  crimes,  for  whioh  a  son  might  likewise  disinherit  his  father. 
[This  Novel  enumerates,  no.  3,  fourteen  oases  in  whioh  a  parent  (grandparent, 

might  validly  exolnde  the  ohildren,  and,  no.  4,  nine  oases  in  whioh  the 
children  might  legitimately  exolude  their  parents.  Justinian  had  already  (a.d.  636, 

Nov.  42)  raised  the  UgiUmate  portion  from  |th  to  |rd  in  case  the  ohildren  were  lour 
or  fewer,  to  |  in  case  they  were  more.  The  defect  in  this  arrangement  was  that  one 
of  a  family  of  6  would  have  a  larger  portion  than  one  of  a  family  of  4.  Op.  Aocarias, 
i.  p.  964.] 
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Legacies 


Codicils 
and  trusts 


institute  an  action  or  complaint  of  inofficious  testament,  to  sq 
pose  that  their  father's  understanding  was  impaired  by  sjck&si 
or  age,  and  respectfully  to  appeal  from  his  rigorous  sentence  1 
the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the  magistrate.  In  the  Homan  jus 
prudence,  an  essential  distinction  was  admitted  between  the  :  i 
heritance  and  the  legacies.  The  heirs  who  succeeded  to  to 
entire  unity,  or  to  any  of  the  twelve  fractions,  of  the  substaoi 
of  the  testator  represented  his  civil  and  religious  character.  * 
sorted  his  rights,  fulfilled  his  obligations,  and  discharged  the  pu 
of  friendship  or  liberality  which  his  last  will  had  bequeathed  ur«i-i 
the  name  of  legacies.  But,  as  the  imprudence  or  prodigality  i 
a  dying  man  might  exhaust  the  inheritance  and  leave  only  a 
and  labour  to  his  successor,  he  was  empowered  to  retain  to 
Falcidian  portion ;  to  deduct,  before  the  payment  of  the  legacr- 
a  clear  fourth  for  his  own  emolument.  A  reasonable  time 
allowed  to  examine  the  proportion  between  the  debts  and  to 
estate,  to  decide  whether  he  should  accept  or  refuse  the  testo 
ment ;  and,  if  he  used  the  benefit  of  an  inventory,  the  demand 
of  the  creditors  could  not  exceed  the  valuation  of  the  effect 
The  last  will  of  a  citizen  might  be  altered  during  his  life  or  re¬ 
scinded  after  his  death :  the  persons  whom  he  named  might  <£.- 
before  him,  or  reject  the  inheritance,  or  be  exposed  to  some  iep> 
disqualification.  In  the  contemplation  of  these  events,  he  w* 
permitted  to  substitute  second  and  third  heirs,  to  replace  eact 
other  according  to  the  order  of  the  testament ;  and  the  incap 
city  of  a  madman  or  an  infant  to  bequeath  his  property  might  1< 
supplied  by  a  similar  substitution.1**  But  the  power  of  the  to 
tator  expired  with  the  acceptance  of  the  testament ;  each  Boms 
of  mature  age  and  discretion  acquired  the  absolute  dominie 
of  his  inheritance,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  civil  law  was  nett 
clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  entails  which  confine  lb 
happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn  generations. 

Conquest  and  the  formalities  of  law  established  the  use  >i 
codicils.  If  a  Homan  was  surprised  by  death  in  a  remote  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  empire,  he  addressed  a  short  epistle  to  his  legitime 

,M  The  substitution!  fidei-armnitsairti  of  the  modern  civil  lew  ia  •  foods]  Me 
grafted  on  the  Homan  jurisprudence,  end  beers  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  fc 
ancient  fidei-oommissa  (Institutions  du  Droit  Francois,  tom.  i.  p.  847-383 ;  Dseu 
sart.  Decisions  de  Jurisprudence,  tom.  iv.  p.  677-804).  They  were  stretched  to  th 
fourth  degree  by  an  abuse  of  the  olixth  Novel ;  a  partial,  perplexed,  k* 
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testamentary  heir ;  who  fulfilled  with  honour,  or  neglected 
ith  impunity,  this  last  request,  which  the  judges  before  the 
?e  of  Augustus  were  not  authorised  to  enforce.  A  codicil 
light  be  expressed  in  any  mode,  or  in  any  language ;  but  the 
xbscription  of  five  witnesses  must  declare  that  it  was  the 
enttine  composition  of  the  author.  His  intention,  however 
hudable,  was  sometimes  illegal;  and  the  invention  of  fidei- 
ommiaaa,  or  trusts,  arose  from  the  struggle  between  natural 
aatice  and  positive  jurisprudence.  A  stranger  of  Greece  or 
tinea  might  be  .the  friend  or  benefactor  of  a  childless  Roman; 

»ut  none,  except  a  fellow-citizen,  could  act  as  his  heir.  The 
/ oconian  law,  which  abolished  female  succession,  restrained  the 
egacy  or  inheritance  of  a  woman  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
hoosand  sesterces;1®  and  an  only  daughter  was  condemned 
iJmoet  as  an  alien  in  her  father’s  house.  The  zeal  of  friendship 
and  parental  affection  suggested  a  liberal  artifice:  a  qualified 
citizen  was  named  in  the  testament,  with  a  prayer  or  injunction 
that  he  would  restore  the  inheritance  to  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  truly  intended.  Various  was  the  conduct  of  the  trustees 
in  this  painful  situation :  they  had  sworn  to  observe  the  lawB  of 
their  country,  but  honour  prompted  them  to  violate  their  oath ; 
and,  if  they  preferred  their  interest  under  the  mask  of  patriotism, 
they  forfeited  the  esteem  of  every  virtuous  mind.  The  declara¬ 
tion  of  Augustus  relieved  their  doubts,  gave  a  legal  sanction  to 
confidential  testaments  and  codicils,  and  gently  unravelled  the 
forms  and  restraints  of  the  republican  jurisprudence.161  But, 
as  the  new  practice  of  trusts  degenerated  into  some  abuse,  the 
trustee  was  enabled,  by  the  Trebellian  and  Pegasian  decrees,  to 
reserve  one-fourth  of  the  estate,  or  to  transfer  on  the  head  of 
the  real  heir  all  the  debts  and  actions  of  the  succession.  The 
interpretation  of  testaments  was  strict  and  literal;  but  the 
language  of  trusts  and  codicils  was  delivered  from  the  minute 
and  technical  accuracy  of  the  civilians.1® 

IQ.  The  general  duties  of  mankind  are  imposed  by  their  n^ot 

>t#  Dion  OkMins  (tom.  ii.  I.  IvL  p.  814  [o.  10]  with  Beimar’s  Notes)  specifies  in 
Greek  money  the  som  of  20,000  drachma. 

111  The  revolutions  of  the  Roman  laws  of  inheritance  are  finely,  though  somettmes 
fancifully,  deduced  by  Monteeqnien  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxvii.). 

1M  Of  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  soooeasions,  testaments,  codicils,  legacies,  and 
trusts,  the  principles  are  ascertained  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  (L  ii.  tit.  ii.-ix.  p.  91- 
144),  Justinian  (1.  ii.  tit.  x.-xxv.),  and  Theophilns  (p.  828-514) ;  and  the  Immense 
detail  oooopiee  twelve  books  (xxviii.-xxxix.)  of  the  Pandects. 
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public  and  private  relations;  but  their  specific  obligatum  - 
each  other  can  only  be  the  effect  of  1.  a  promise,  2.  a  beas^r 
or  3.  an  injury ;  and,  when  these  obligations  are  ratified  by  lar 
the  interested  party  may  compel  the  performance  by  a  ju<b=- 
action.  On  this  principle  the  civilians  of  every  country  k* 
erected  a  similar  jurisprudence,  the  fair  conclusion  of  umve&- 
reason  and  justice.1* 

1.  The  goddess  of  faith  (of  human  and  social  faith) 
worshipped,  not  only  in  her  temples,  but  in  the  lives  of  w 
Romans;  and,  if  that  nation  was  deficient  in  the  more  amar 
qualities  of  benevolence  and  generosity,  they  astonished  t  i 
Greeks  by  their  sincere  and  simple  performance  of  the  n^~ 
burthensome  engagements.1*  Yet  among  the  same  people,  v 
cording  to  the  rigid  maxims  of  the  patricians  and  decemvirs. 
naked  pact,  a  promise,  or  even  an  oath,  did  not  create  any  a~ 
obligation,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  legal  form  of  a  atip*. 
lotion.  Whatever  might  be  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  were, 
it  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  firm  and  irrevocable  oontract,  whi^ 
was  always  expressed  in  the  mode  of  a  question  and  answer 
Do  you  promise  to  pay  me  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  ?  was  tL- 
solemn  interrogation  of  Seius.  I  do  promise — was  the  reply  S. 
Sempronius.  The  friends  of  Sempronius,  who  answered  far  hi< 
ability  and  inclination,  might  be  separately  sued  at  the  optec 
of  Seius;  and  the  benefit  of  partition,  or  order  of  reciproa. 
actions,  insensibly  deviated  from  the  strict  theory  of  stipulated 
The  most  cautious  and  deliberate  consent  was  justly  require 
to  sustain  the  validity  of  a  gratuitous  promise;  and  the  cited 
who  might  have  obtained  a  legal  security  incurred  the  auspice: 
of  fraud,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  neglect.  But  the  ingenuir 
of  the  civilians  successfully  laboured  to  convert  simple  engage¬ 
ments  into  the  form  of  solemn  stipulations.  The  protois,  v 
the  guardians  of  social  faith,  admitted  every  rational  evident 
of  a  voluntary  and  deliberate  act,  which  in  their  tribunal  pre- 

161  The  Institutes  of  Gains  (1.  ii.  tit.  ix.  x.  p.  144-214),  of  Justinian  (L  iiL  fct 
xlv.-xxx.  L  iv.  tit.  i.-vi.),  and  of  Theophilns  (p.  616-887),  distinguish  four  sort*  d 
obligations — aut  re,  ant  verbis,  ant  Uteris ,  aut  consensu;  but  I  confess  myrcJ 
partial  to  my  own  division.  [More  accurately,  obligations  are  the  effect  of  atfc* 
(1)  contract  or  (2)  delict,  and  there  are  (our  forms  of  contract — aut  re,  Ac. 
author’s  attempt  to  improve  the  division  is  not  Bnooessful.] 

164  How  muah  is  the  oool,  rational  evidence  of  Polybius  (L  vi.  p.  698  (a  $6' 

L  xxxi.  p.  1459, 1460  [xxxii.  12])  superior  to  vague,  indiscriminate  applause — amaieg 
maxime  et  prmdpue  fidem  ooluit  (A.  Gellius,  xx.  1). 
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ed  an  equitable  obligation,  and  for  which  they  gave  an  action 
&  remedy.1®6 

2.  The  obligations  of  the  second  class,  as  they  were  con-Benanti 
(bed  by  the  delivery  of  a  thing,  are  marked  by  the  civilians 
ti  the  epithet  of  real.1*®  A  grateful  return  is  dne  to  the 
hor  of  a  benefit ;  and  whoever  is  entrusted  with  the  property 
another  has  bound  himself  to  the  sacred  duty  of  restitution, 
the  case  of  a  friendly  loan  the  merit  of  generosity  is  on  the 
3  of  the  lender  only,  in  a  deposit  on  the  side  of  the  receiver ; 

;  in  a  pledge,  and  the  rest  of  the  selfish  commerce  of  ordinary 
>,  the  benefit  is  compensated  by  an  equivalent,  and  the  obli¬ 
vion  to  restore  is  variously  modified  by  the  nature  of  the 
nsaction.  The  Latin  language  very  happily  expresses  the 
idamental  difference  between  the  commodatum  and  the 
t txiwn,  which  our  poverty  is  reduced  to  confound  under  the 
gue  and  common  appellation  of  a  loan.  In  the  former,  the 
rrower  was  obliged  to  restore  the  same  individual  thing  with 
lioh  he  had  been  accommodated  for  the  temporary  supply  of 
s  wants ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  destined  for  his  use  and  con¬ 
niption,  and  he  discharged  this  mutual  engagement  by 
bstituting  the  same  specific  value,  according  to  a  just  estima- 
m  of  number,  of  weight,  and  of  measure.  In  the  contract  of 
le,  the  absolute  dominion  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser,  and 
!  repays  the  benefit  with  an  adequate  sum  of  gold  or  silver, 
e  price  and  universal  standard  of  all  earthly  possessions.  The 
digation  of  another  contract,  that  of  location,  is  of  a  more 
>mplicated  kind.  Lands  or  houses,  labour  or  talents,  may  be 
red  for  a  definite  term;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the 

lMThe  Job  Pnetorium  de  Paotis  et  Transactionibus  Is  ft  separate  and  satis- 
story  treatise  of  Gerard  Noodt  (Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  483-564).  And  I  will  here  observe 
at  the  universities  of  Holland  and  Brandenburgh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
ntury,  appear  to  have  studied  the  oivil  law  on  the  most  just  and  liberal  prineiples. 

'he  pratorian  legislation  on  pacts  seems  to  have  guaranteed  merely  paots  which 
nded  to  extinguish  obligations  (de  non  petendo),  and  not  those  which  created 
>li gallons.  It  was  thus  an  extension  of  certain  exceptions  which  the  Law  of  the 
welve  Tables  had  already  admitted  to  the  doctrine  that  a  nude  pact  creates  no 
>ligation.  The  most  important  of  those  exceptions  was  that  whioh  allowed  a  pact 
i  extinguish  an  action  furtx  or  iniuriarum.  Aooarias,  2,  p.  898-6.] 

,M  The  nice  and  various  subject  of  contracts  by  oonsent  is  spread  over  four 
»k*  (xvii.-xx.)  of  the  Pandects,  and  is  one  of  the  parts  beet  deserving  of  the  attention 
!  an  English  student.  [The  difference  between  contracts  re  and  ootis&ntu  is  not 
early  enough  brought  out.  (a)  Mutuum  and  (6)  eommodatum,  deposit  and  pledge, 
rs  contracts  re ;  while  sales,  locations,  partnerships,  and  commissions  are  contracts 
yiuentu,] 
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thing  itself  must  be  restored  to  the  owner,  with  an  addition 
reward  for  the  beneficial  occupation  and  employment.  In  tka 
lucrative  contracts,  to  which  may  be  added  those  of  partners 
and  commissions,  the  civilians  sometimes  imagine  the  deism 
of  the  object,  and  sometimes  presume  the  consent  of  the  parte 
The  substantial  pledge  has  been  refined  into  the  invisible  ngi 
of  a  mortgage  or  hypotheca ;  and  the  agreement  of  sale,  fa 
certain  price,  imputes,  from  that  moment,  the  chances  of  gv 
or  loss  to  the  account  of  the  purchaser.  It  may  be  fairly 
posed  that  every  man  will  obey  the  dictates  of  his  interest ;  ux 
if  he  accepts  the  benefit,  he  is  obliged  to  sustain  the  expert 
of  the  transaction.  In  this  boundless  subject,  the  histomi 
will  observe  the  location  of  land  and  money,  the  rent  of  sa 
one  and  the  interest  of  the  other,  as  they  materially  affect  6 
prosperity  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  landlord  *» 
often  obliged  to  advance  the  stock  and  instruments  of  hosbandr 
and  to  content  himself  with  a  partition  of  the  fruits.  If  t^1 
feeble  tenant  was  oppressed  by  accident,  contagion,  or  haste 
violence,  he  claimed  a  proportionable  relief  from  the  equitr  i 
the  laws ;  five  years  were  the  customary  term,  and  no  solid  t 
costly  improvements  could  be  expected  from  a  farmer  who,  a 
each  moment,  might  be  ejected  by  the  sale  of  the  estate.*' 
interact  of  Usury, 168  the  inveterate  grievance  of  the  city,  had  been  dis- 
couraged  by  the  Twelve  Tables,180  and  abolished  by  the  clamours 

1,7  The  oovennnte  ot  rent  are  defined  in  the  Pandeote  (L  xlx.)  and  the  Code  |l « 
tit.  Ixv.J.  The  quinquennium,  or  term  of  five  years,  appears  to  have  been  a 
rather  tnan  a  law ;  but  in  France  all  leaaes  of  land  were  determined  in  nine 
This  limitation  was  removed  only  in  the  year  1775  (Encyolopddie  M&hodiqne* Ba¬ 
le,  de  la  Jurisprudence,  p.  668,  669) ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  it  yet  pgm^ 
in  the  beauteous  and  happy  country  where  I  am  permitted  to  reside. 

168 1  might  implicitly  aoquiesoe  in  the  sense  and  learning  of  the  three  boob  - 
G.  Noodt,  de  foenore  et  usuris  (Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  175-268).  The  interpretation  of  th¬ 
ou**  or  cenUsimae  usurae  at  twelve,  the  uneiariae  at  one  per  cent,  is  maintained  * 
the  best  critics  and  civilians :  Noodt  (1.  ii.  c.  2,  p.  207),  Gravina  (Opp.  p.  205,  * 
210),  Heineooius  (Antiquitat.  ad  Institut.  L  iii.  tit.  zv.),  Montesquieu  (Esprit  i* 
Loiz,  i.  zzii.  o.  22,  tom.  ii.  p.  36.  Defense  de  l’Esprit  dee  Loiz,  tom.  iii.  p.  478,  * 
and  above  all  John  Frederic  Gronovius  (de  PeauniA  Veteri,  1.  iii.  a.  13,  p.  211- 4-* 
and  his  three  Antezegeses,  p.  455-655),  the  founder,  or  at  least  the.  champion,  of  thf 
probable  opinion ;  which  is  however  perplexed  with  some  difficulties.  [The  oeufaut 
usura  which  subsisted  from  the  later  republic  to  Justinian  was  12  pw  oent.  (n» 
hundredth  of  the  capital  per  month).  It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  fc*n» 
undarium  of  the  xii.  Tables  was  the  same  (12  per  oent.),  or  ^  of  the  capital.] 

169  Primo  xii.  tabulis  s&nctitum  est  nequis  unoiario  foenore  amphus  tiww* 
(Tadt.  Ann&l.  vi.  16).  Pour  pen  (says  Montesquieu,  Esprit  dee  Loiz,  1.  zzii.  c.  £/- 
qu’oa  soit  vers4  dans  Phistoire  de  Borne,  on  vena  qu’une  pardlle  lot  ne  demit  p» 
Itre  Pouvrage  dee  ddoemvin.  Was  Tacitus  ignorant— or  stupid  ?  But  the  vtw 
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the  people.  It  was  revived  by  their  wants  and  idleness, 
erated  by  the  discretion  of  the  proton,  and  finally  determined 
the  Code  of  Justinian.  Persons  6f  illustrious  rank  were 
nfined  to  the  moderate  profit  of  four  per  cent. ;  six  was  pro- 
mnced  to  be  the  ordinary  and  legal  standard  of  interest; 
ght  -was  allowed  for  the  convenience  of  manufacturers  and 
erchants;  twelve  was  granted  to  nautical  insurance,  which 
ie  -wiser  ancients  had  not  attempted  to  define ;  but,  except  in 
iis  perilous  adventure,  the  practice  of  exorbitant  usury  was 
uverely  restrained.170  The  most  simple  interest  was  condemned 
y  the  clergy  of  the  East  and  West ; 171  but  the  sense  of  mutual 
anefit,  which  had  triumphed  over  the  laws  of  the  republic,  has 
seiated  with  equal  firmness  the  decrees  of  the  church  and  even 
ae  prejudices  of  mankind.1” 

3.  Nature  and  society  impose  the  strict  obligation  of  repair-  iniarie. 
lg  an  injury ;  and  the  sufferer  by  private  injustice  acquires  a 
ersonal  right  and  a  legitimate  action.  If  the  property  of 
nother  be  entrusted  to  our  care,  the  requisite  degree  of  care 
lay  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  benefit  which  we  derive  from 
uch  temporary  possession;  we  are  seldom  made  responsible 
or  inevitable  accident,  but  the  consequences  of  a  voluntary 
ault  must  always  be  imputed  to  the  author.17*  A  Roman 
mrsned  and  recovered  his  stolen  goods  by  a  civil  action  of  theft ; 
hey  might  pass  through  a  succession  of  pure  and  innocent 
lands,  but  nothing  less  than  a  prescription  of  thirty  years  could 
extinguish  his  original  olaim.  They  were  restored  by  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  protor,  and  the  injury  was  compensated  by  double, 
er  threefold,  or  even  quadruple  damages,  as  the  deed  had  been 

ind  more  virtuous  patricians  might  sacrifice  their  avarioe  to  their  ambition,  and 
might  attempt  to  check  the  odious  practice  by  such  interest  as  no  lender  mid 
aooept,  and  such  penalties  as  no  debtor  would  incur. 

179  Justinian  has  not  condescended  to  give  usury  a  place  in  his  Institutes ;  but 
the  neoeasary  rules  and  restrictions  are  inserted  in  the  Pandects  (l.  xxii.  tit.  i.  ii.), 
and  the  Code  (1.  iv.  tit.  xxxii.  xxxiii.). 

171  The  fathen  are  unanimous  (Barbeyrac,  Morale  des  P&ree,  p.  144,  Ac.) : 

Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Basil,  Chrysostom  (see  his  frivolous  arguments  in  Noodt,  L  i. 
c.  7,  p.  188),  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  Jexom,  Augustin,  and  a  host  of  councils 
Mid  casuists. 

177  Oslo,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  have  loudly  condemned  the  practioe  or  abuse  of 
usury.  According  to  the  etymology  of  faenus  and  tJkoi,  the  principle  is  supposed  to 
generate  the  interest :  a  breed  of  barren  metal,  exolaims  Shakspeare —  and  the  stage 
is  the  echo  of  the  publio  voice.  [Cp.  Aristotle,  Politics,  i.  10  ad  fin.] 

117  Sir  William  Jones  has  given  an  ingenious  and  rational  Essay  on  the  law  of 
Bailment  (London,  1781,  p.  127,  in  8vo).  He  is  perhaps  the  only  lawyer  equally 
conversant  with  the  year-books  of  Westminster,  the  commentaries  of  Ulpian,  the 
Attic  pleadings  of  Ismus,  and  the  sentences  of  Arabian  and  Persian  cad  his. 
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perpetrated  by  secret  frand  or  open  rapine,  as  the  robbes  had 
been  surprised  in  the  fact  or  detected  by  a  subsequent  research 
The  Aquilian  law174  defended  the  living  property  of  a  citiitr. 
his  slaves  and  cattle,  from  the  stroke  of  malice  or  negligence 
the  highest  price  was  allowed  that  could  be  ascribed  to  ti.- 
domestic  animal  at  any  moment  of  the  year  preceding  b 
death;  a  similar  latitude  of  thirty  dayB  was  granted  on  thr 
destruction  of  any  other  valuable  effects.  A  personal  injury  s* 
blunted  or  sharpened  by  the  manners  of  the  times  and  tiy 
sensibility  of  the  individual ;  the  pain  or  the  disgrace  of  a  wori 
or  blow  cannot  easily  be  appreciated  by  a  pecuniary  equivalent. 
The  rude  jurisprudence  of  the  decemvirs  had  confounded  u 
hasty  insults,  which  did  not  amount  to  the  fracture  of  a  limK 
by  condemning  the  aggressor  to  the  common  penalty  of  twenty 
five  asses.  But  the  same  denomination  of  money  was  reduce!, 
in  three  centuries,  from  a  pound  to  the  weight  of  half  an  ounce: 
and  the  insolence  of  a  wealthy  Roman  indulged  himself  in  thr 
cheap  amusement  of  breaking  and  satisfying  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.  Veratius  ran  through  the  streets  striking  on  tb 
face  the  inoffensive  passengers,  and  his  attendant  purse-bearer 
immediately  silenced  their  clamours  by  the  legal  tender  of 
twenty-five  pieces  of  copper,  about  the  value  of  one  shilling. r; 
The  equity  of  the  praetors  examined  and  estimated  the  distincs 
merits  of  each  particular  oomplaint.  In  the  adjudication  cc 
civil  damages,  the  magistrate  assumed  a  right  to  consider  the 
various  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  of  age  and  dignity 
which  may  aggravate  the  shame  and  sufferings  of  the  injured 
person;  but,  if  he  admitted  the  idea  of  a  fine,  a  punishment, 
an  example,  he  invaded  the  province,  though,  perhaps,  he  sup¬ 
plied  the  defects,  of  the  criminal  law. 
xv.  or  The  execution  of  the  Alban  dictator,  who  was  dismembered 

pjmiah-  by  eight  horses,  is  represented  by  Livy  as  the  first  and  tit 
last  instance  of  Roman  cruelty  in  the  punishment  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes.178  But  this  act  of  justice,  or  revenge, 

174  Noodt  (Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  187-172)  has  oomposed  a  separate  treatise,  ad  Legot 
Aqniliam  (Pandect.  1.  ix.  tit.  ii.). 

170  Aulas  Gellius  (Noot.  Attio.  xx.  1)  borrowed  his  story  tram  the  oommeQfezfe 
of  Q.  Lftbeo  on  the  xii.  tables. 

176  The  narrative  of  Livy  (i.  28)  is  weighty  and  solemn.  At  in  dictis  Ail** 
maneres  is  an  harsh  reflection,  unworthy  of  Virgil’s  humanity  (Jtadd,  viii.  MS) 
Heyne,  with  his  usual  good  taste,  observes  that  the  subject  was  too  horrid  tor  tfaesbek 
of  iEneas  (tom.  iii.  p.  229). 
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oflicted  on  a  foreign  enemy  in  the  heat  of  victory,  and  at  the 
ommand  of  a  single  man.  The  Twelve  Tables  afford  a  more  severity  of 
lecieive  proof  of  the  national  spirit,  since  they  were  framed  by  Table# *  " 
he  wisest  of  the  senate  and  accepted  by  the  free  voices  of  the 
>eople ;  yet  these  laws,  like  the  statutes  of  Draco,177  are  written 
n  characters  of  blood.178  They  approve  the  inhuman  and  un¬ 
equal  principle  of  retaliation  ;  and  the  forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an 
sy  e,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  limb  for  a  limb,  is  rigorously  exacted, 
inless  the  offender  can  redeem  his  pardon  by  a  fine  of  three 
hundred  pounds  of  copper.  The  decemvirs  distributed  with 
much  liberality  the  slighter  chastisements  of  flagellation  and 
servitude ;  and  nine  crimes  of  a  very  different  complexion  are 
adjudged  worthy  of  death.  1.  Any  act  of  treason  against  the 
Btate,  or  of  correspondence  with  the  public  enemy.  The  mode 
of  execution  was  painful  and  ignominious :  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
generate  Roman  was  shrouded  in  a  veil,  his  hands  were  tied 
behind  his  back,  and,  after  he  had  been  scourged  by  the  lictor, 
he  was  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  forum  on  a  cross,  or  in¬ 
auspicious  tree.  2.  Nocturnal  meetings  in  the  city ;  whatever 
might  be  the  pretence— of  pleasure,  or  religion,  or  the  public 
good.  3.  The  murder  of  a  citizen ;  for  which  the  common  feel¬ 
ings  of  mankind  demand  the  blood  of  the  murderer.  Poison 
is  still  more  odious  than  the  sword  or  dagger ;  and  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  discover,  in  two  flagitious  events,  how  early  such  subtle 
wickedness  had  infected  the  simplicity  of  the  republic  and  the 
chaste  virtues  of  the  Roman  matrons.17*  The  parricide  who 
violated  the  duties  of  nature  and  gratitude  was  oast  into  the  river 
or  the  sea,  enclosed  in  a  sack ;  and  a  cock,  a  viper,  a  dog,  and 
a  monkey,  were  successively  added  as  the  most  suitable  com¬ 
panions.180  Italy  produces  no  monkeys;  but  the  want  could 

177  The  age  of  Dneo  (Olympiad  mix.  1)  is  fixed  by  Sir  John  Maraham  (Canon 
Ohronieus,  p.  698-506)  and  Oornni  (Fasti  Attid,  tom.  lii.  p.  62).  For  his  lavs,  see 
the  writers  on  the  government  of  Athens,  Sigonios,  Meaning,  Potter,  <&a. 

1IS  The  viith,  de  delictie,  of  the  xii.  tables  is  delineated  by  Qravina  (Opp.  p.  992, 

298,  with  a  Commentary,  p.  214-380).  A  alas  Oellias  (xx.  1)  and  the  Oollatlo  Legum 
Mosai  carom  et  Bamanarom  afford  mneh  original  information. 

177  Livy  mentions  two  remarkable  and  flagitious  arms,  of  8000  persona  aooused, 
and  of  190  noble  matrons  convicted,  of  the  arime  of  poisoning  (xl.  48,  viii.  18).  Mr. 

Home  discriminates  the  ages  of  private  and  pahlio  virtue  (Essays,  voL  i.  p.  92,  28). 

I  would  rather  say  that  suoh  ebullitions  of  mischief  (as  In  France  in  the  year  1680) 
ate  accidents  and  prodigies  whioh  leave  no  marks  on  the  manners  of  a  nation. 

"*  The  xii.  Tables  and  Cioero  (pro  Boado  Amerino,  a.  26,  26)  are  oontent  with 
the  seek ;  Seneca  (Excerpt.  Oontroven.  v.  4)  adorns  it  with  eerpente :  Juvenal  pities 
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never  be  felt,  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  first  revetted 
the  guilt  of  a  parricide.101  4 .  The  malice  of  an  incendiary.  A he 
the  previous  ceremony  of  whipping,  he  himself  was  delivered  \a 
the  flames  ;  and  in  this  example  alone  our  reason  is  tempted  it 
applaud  the  justice  of  retaliation.  5.  Judicial  perjury.  Ht 
corrupt  or  malicious  witness  was  thrown  headlong  from  it* 
Tarpeian  rock  to  expiate  his  falsehood,  which  was  rendered  stL 
more  fatal  by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  and  the  defiaesr 
of  written  evidence.  6.  The  corruption  of  a  judge  who  accepts 
bribes  to  pronounce  an  iniquitous  sentence.  7.  Libels  ani 
satires,  Whose  rude  strains  sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  u 
illiterate  city.  The  author  was  beaten  with  clubs,  a  worth} 
chastisement,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  left  to  expc* 
under  the  blowB  of  the  executioner.101  8.  The  nocturnal  mischiii 
of  damaging  or  destroying  a  neighbour’s  com.  The  crimiru. 
was  suspended  as  a  grateful  victim  to  Ceres.  But  the  sylra 
deities  were  less  implacable,  and  the  extirpation  of  a  more  valu¬ 
able  tree  was  compensated  by  the  moderate  fine  of  twenty-fiv 
pounds  of  copper.  9.  Magical  incantations ;  which  had  powe 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Latin  shepherds,  to  exhaust  the  strength  o: 
an  enemy,  to  extinguish  his  life,  and  to  remove  from  their  setts 
his  deep-rooted  plantations.  The  cruelty  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
against  insolvent  debtors  still  remains  to  be  told ;  and  I  shall 
dare  to  prefer  the  literal  sense  of  antiquity  to  the  specious  re¬ 
finements  of  modern  criticism.180  After  the  judicial  proof  or 
confession  of  the  debt,  thirty  days  of  grace  were  allowed  before 
a  Roman  was  delivered  into  the  power  of  his  fellow-citizen.  In 

the  guiltless  monkey  (innoxia  Simla — Satir.  xiii.  166).  Hadrian  (apod  Domtbns 
Magistrum,  1.  iii.  a.  16,  p.  874-876,  with  Sohulting’s  Note),  Modestinus  (Pander 
xlviii.  tit.  ix.  leg.  9),  Constantine  (Cod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xvii.),  and  Justinian  (Institat  L  h 
tit.  xviii.),  enumerate  all  the  companions  of  the  parricide.  But  this  fanciful  execoUx 
was  simplified  in  practice.  Hodie  tamen  vivi  exuruntur  vel  ad  bestiae  dantur  (Pse* 
Sentent.  Beoept.  1.  v.  tit.  xxiv.  p.  512,  edit.  Sohulting). 

181  The  first  parricide  at  Rome  was  L.  Gatins,  after  the  second  Panic  war  (Pintail 
in  Bomulo,  tom.  i.  p.  57).  During  the  Cimbrio,  P.  Malleolus  was  guilty  of  the  ^ 
matricide  (Liv.  Epitom.  1.  lxviii.). 

188  Horace  talks  of  the  formidine  fustis  (L  ii.  epist.  ii.  [leg.  i.)  164) ;  but  CSs e? 
(de  Republic!,,  1.  iv.  apud  Augustin,  de  Civitat.  Dei,  ix.  6,  in  Fragment  Phikneft 
tom.  iii.  p.  898,  edit.  Olivet)  affirms  that  the  decemvirs  made  libels  a  capital  often 
cum  perjMuoas  res  oapite  sanxissent — ■ pmpcmca$  t 

183  Bynkershoek  (Observat.  Juris  Rom.  1.  i.  a.  1,  in.  Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  9,  10,  Iii 
labours  to  prove  that  the  creditors  divided  not  the  body,  but  the  price,  of  the  insobttf 
debtor.  Yet  his  interpretation  is  one  perpetual  harsh  metaphor ;  nor  can  he  eunaeuas 
the  Roman  authorities  of  Quintilian,  CtBcilius,  Favonius,  Tertullian.  8ee  Auto 
Oellius,  Noct.  Attio.  xx.  1. 
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this  private  prison,  twelve  ounces  of  rice  were  his  daily  food  ; 
lie  might  be  bound  with  a  chain  of  fifteen  pounds  weight ;  and 
his  misery  was  thrice  exposed  in  the  market-place  to  solicit  the 
compassion  of  his  friends  and  countrymen.  At  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days,  the  debt  was  discharged  by  the  loss  of  liberty  or 
life ;  the  insolvent  debtor  was  either  put  to  death  or  sold  in 
foreign  slavery  beyond  the  Tiber;  but,  if  several  creditors  were 
alike  obstinate  and  unrelenting,  they  might  legally  dismember 
his  body,  and  satiate  their  revenge  by  this  horrid  partition. 

The  advocates  for  this  savage  law  have  insisted  that  it  must 
strongly  operate  in  deterring  idleness  and  fraud  from  contract¬ 
ing  debts  which  they  were  unable  to  discharge ;  but  experience 
would  dissipate  this  salutary  terror,  by  proving  that  no  creditor 
could  be  found  to  exact  this  unprofitable  penalty  of  life  or  limb. 

As  the  manners  of  Rome  were  insensibly  polished,  the  criminal 
code  of  the  decemvirs  was  abolished  by  the  humanity  of  accusers, 
witnesses,  and  judges ;  and  impunity  became  the  consequence 
of  immoderate  rigour.  The  Porcian  and  Valerian  laws  pro¬ 
hibited  the  magistrates  from  inflicting  on  a  free  citizen  any 
capital,  or  even  corporal,  punishment ;  and  the  obsolete  statutes 
of  blood  were  artfully,  and  perhaps  truly,  ascribed  to  the  spirit, 
not  of  patrician,  but  of  regal,  tyranny. 

In  the  absence  of  penal  laws  and  the  insufficiency  of  civil  Abouuoa 
actions,  the  peace  and  justice  of  the  city  were  imperfectly  main-  of  r*n*i° 
tained  by  the  private  jurisdiction  of  the  citizens.  The  male- Uw* 
factors  who  replenish  our  gaols  are  the  outcasts  of  society,  and 
the  crimes  for  which  they  suffer  may  be  commonly  ascribed  to 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  brutal  appetite.  For  the  perpetration 
of  similar  enormities,  a  vile  plebeian  might  claim  and  abuse  the 
sacred  character  of  a  member  of  the  republic ;  but,  on  the  proof 
or  suspicion  of  guilt,  the  slave  or  the  stranger  was  nailed  to  a 
cross,  and  this  strict  and  summary  justice  might  be  exercised 
without  restraint  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  populace  of  Rome. 

Each  family  contained  a  domestic  tribunal,  which  was  not  con¬ 
fined,  like  that  of  the  praetor,  to  the  cognizance  of  external 
actions ;  virtuous  principles  and  habits  were  inculcated  by  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  education ;  and  the  Roman  father  was  accountable  to 
the  state  for  the  manners  of  his  children,  since  he  disposed,  with¬ 
out  appeal,  of  their  life,  their  liberty,  and  their  inheritance.  In 
some  pressing  emergencies,  the  citizen  was  authorised  to  avenge 
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his  private  or  public  wrongs.  The  consent  of  the  Jewish,  the 
Athenian,  and  the  Roman  laws,  approved  the  slaughter  of  the 
nocturnal  thief;  though  in  open  day-light  a  robber  could  not  W 
slain  without  some  previous  evidence  of  danger  and  complain! 
Whoever  surprised  an  adulterer  in  his  nuptial  bed  might  freelj 
exercise  his  revenge ; 184  the  most  bloody  or  wanton  outrage  was 
excused  by  the  provocation ; 188  nor  was  it  before  the  reign  aJ 
Augustus  that  the  husband  was  reduced  to  weigh  the  rank  d 
the  offender,  or  that  the  parent  was  condemned  to  sacrifice  ha 
daughter  with  her  guilty  seducer.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  the  ambitious  Roman  who  should  dare  to  assume  their 
title  or  imitate  their  tyranny  was  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods, 
each  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  armed  with  a  sword  of  justioe, 
and  the  act  of  Brutus,  however  repugnant  to  gratitude  or  pru¬ 
dence,  had  been  already  sanctified  by  the  judgment  of  ha 
country.188  The  barbarous  practice  of  wearing  arms  in  the  midst 
of  peace,187  and  the  bloody  maxima  of  honour,  were  unknown  to 
the  Romans ;  and,  during  the  two  purest  ages,  from  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  equal  freedom  to  the  end  of  the  Funic  wars,  the  city 
was  never  disturbed  by  sedition,  and  rarely  polluted  with  atroci¬ 
ous  crimes.  The  failure  of  penal  laws  was  more  sensibly  felt 
when  every  vice  was  inflamed  by  faction  at  home  and  dominion 
abroad.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  each  private  citizen  enjoyed  tbe 
privilege  of  anarchy ;  each  minister  of  the  republic  was  exalted 
to  the  temptations  of  regal  power ;  and  their  virtues  are  entitled 
to  the  warmest  praise  as  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  nature  or  philo¬ 
sophy.  After  a  triennial  indulgence  of  lust,  rapine,  and  cruelty, 
Verres,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  could  only  be  sued  for  the  pecuniary 

1M  The  first  speech  of  Lysias  (Betake,  Orator.  Ohm.  tom.  ▼.  p.  8-48)  ta  in  dsfeaM 
ot  an  husband  who  had  killed  the  adulterer.  The  right  of  husbands  and  fathers  si 
Borne  and  Athens  is  dismissed  with  muoh  learning  by  Dr.  Taylor  (Leotionea  f  jirif 
o.  ix.  in  Betake,  tom.  vi.  p.  801-808). 

188  See  Casaubon  ad  Athenmum,  1.  i.  o.  6,  p.  19.  Penmrrent  raphaniqne  map- 
lesque  (Oatull.  p.  41, 42,  edit.  Vossian.  [15, 18}).  Hone  mugilis  intrat  (Juvenal,  Sah r. 
x.  817).  Huno  perminxere  oalones  (Horat.  L  i.  Satir.  il.  44) ;  familia  stapnndms 
dedit  {leg.  obieait]  .  .  .  fraudi  non  fuit  (Va!  Maxim.  L  vi.  c.  1,  No.  18). 

1M  This  law  is  noticed  by  Livy  (ii.  8),  and  Plutarch  (in  Publiooli,  tom.  i.  p.  187 
[o.  12]) ;  and  it  fully  justifies  the  publio  opinion  on  the  death  of  Oaaar,  whsta 
Suetonius  oould  publish  under  the  Imperial  government.  Jure  c teens  axtatimaan 
(In  Julio,  c.  76).  Bead  the  letters  that  passed  between  Cioero  and  Matins  a  ft* 
months  after  the  idee  of  March  (ad  Fam.  xi.  27,  28). 

II/wtoi  81  'Afrqttaioi  rir  r<  atBijpoy  k arttemo.  Thucydid.  1.  i.  c.  6.  The  K,«am»n 
who  oonsiaers  this  mrcumstanae  as  the  test  of  civilisation  would  disdain  the  barbarfcn 
of  an  European  court. 
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restitution  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  such 
was  the  temper  of  the  laws,  the  judges,  and  perhaps  the  accuser 
himself,18*  that,  on  refunding  a  thirteenth  part  of  his  plunder, 

V err e8  could  retire  to  an  easy  and  luxurious  exile.188 

The  first  imperfect  attempt  to  restore  the  proportion  of  crimes  juwfwu  of 
and  punishments  was  made  by  the  dictator  Sylla,  who,  in  the  panuh- 
midst  of  his  sanguinary  triumph,  aspired  to  restrain  the  licence, 
rather  than  to  oppress  the  liberty,  of  the  Homans.  He  gloried 
in  the  arbitrary  proscription  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
citizens.188  But  in  the  character  of  a  legislator  he  respected  the 
prejudices  of  the  times;  and,  instead  of  pronouncing  a  sentence 
of  death  against  the  robber  or  assassin,  the  general  who  betrayed 
an  army,  or  the  magistrate  who  ruined  a  province,  Sylla  was 
content  to  aggravate  the  pecuniary  damages  by  the  penalty  of 
exile,  or,  in  more  constitutional  language,  by  the  interdiction  of 
fire  and  water.  The  Cornelian,  and  afterwards  the  Pompeian 
and  Julian  laws  introduced  a  new  system  of  criminal  jurispru¬ 
dence;181  and  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to  Justinian,  dis¬ 
guised  their  increasing  rigour  under  the  names  of  the  original 
authors.  But  the  invention  and  frequent  use  of  extraordinary 
paine  proceeded  from  the  desire  to  extend  and  conceal  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  despotism.  In  the  condemnation  of  illustrious  Romans 
the  senate  was  always  prepared  to  confound,  at  the  will  of  their 
masters,  the  judicial  and  legislative  powers.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  governors  to  maintain  the  peace  of  their  province  by  the 
arbitrary  and  rigid  administration  of  justice ;  the  freedom  of  the 
city  evaporated  in  the  extent  of  empire,  and  the  Spanish  male- 

'•»  Ha  first  ratad  at  millies  (800,0001.)  tha  damagas  of  Sidly  (Dialnatioin  Cmd- 
Hum,  o.  6)f  which  he  afterward*  reduced  to  qtmdringenties  (830,0001.) — fl  Actio  in 
Verrem,  o.  18),  and  wa a  finally  content  with  tricies  (24,0001.).  Plutarch  (in  doe- 
von.  tom.  Ui.  p.  1584)  has  not  dissembled  the  popular  suspicion  and  report. 

im  Verres  lived  near  thirty  years  after  his  trial,  till  the  second  triumvirate,  when 
he  was  proscribed  by  the  taste  of  Mark  Antony  for  the  sake  of  his  Corinthian  plate 
(PUn.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiv.  8). 

190  Such  is  the  number  assigned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (1.  ix.  o.  3,  No.  1).  Floras 
(W.  31  [Ua.  iii.  21  (=  ii.  9)])  distinguishes  2000  senators  and  knights.  Appian  (de 
Bell.  Civil.  1.  i.  o.  95,  tom.  ii.  p.  138,  edit.  Sohweighauser)  more  accurately  com¬ 
putes  40  victims  of  the  senatorial!  rank,  and  1600  of  the  equestrian  census  or  order. 

191  For  the  penal  laws  (leges  Cornelia*,  Pompeie,  Julie,  of  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  the 
Otetaxs),  see  the  sentences  of  Paulus  (L  iv.  tit.  xviii.-xxx.  p.  497-528,  edit.  Schulting), 
the  Gregorian  Code  (Fragment,  1.  xix.  p.  705,  706,  in  Schulting),  the  Collatio  Legum 
Moeaioarum  et  Bomanarum  (tit.  i.  xv.},  the  Theodoeian  Code  (1.  ix.),  the  Code  of 
Justinian  (1.  ix.),  the  Pandects  (xlviii.),  tne  Institutes  (L  iv.  tit  xviiL),  and  the  Greek 
version  of  Theophilus  (p.  917-936). 
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factor  who  claimed  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  was  elevated  fc' 
the  command  of  Galba  on  a  fairer  and  more  lofty  cross.10  Oc¬ 
casional  rescripts  issued  from  the  throne  to  decide  the  question* 
which,  by  their  novelty  or  importance,  appeared  to  surpass  the 
authority  and  discernment  of  a  proconsul.  Transportation 
and  beheading  were  reserved  for  honourable  persons ;  meaner 
criminals  were  either  hanged  or  burnt,  or  buried  in  the  mines, 
or  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre.  Armed 
robbers  were  pursued  and  extirpated  as  the  enemies  of  society ; 
the  driving  away  horses  or  cattle  was  made  a  capital  offence ; 13 
but  simple  theft  was  uniformly  considered  as  a  mere  civil  and 
private  injury.  The  degrees  of  guilt  and  the  modes  of  punish¬ 
ment  were  too  often  determined  by  the  discretion  of  the  rulers, 
and  the  subject  was  left  in  ignorance  of  the  legal  danger  which 
he  might  incur  by  every  action  of  his  life. 
mcmom  ot  A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime,  are  the  objects  of  theology,  ethics,  and 
gaUI  jurisprudence.  Whenever  their  judgments  agree,  they  corro¬ 
borate  each  other;  but,  as  often  as  they  differ,  a  prudent  legis¬ 
lator  appreciates  the  guilt  and  punishment  according  to  the 
measure  of  social  injury.  On  this  principle,  the  most  daring 
attack  on  the  life  and  property  of  a  private  citizen  is  judged  less 
atrocious  than  the  crime  of  treason  or  rebellion,  which  invades 
the  majesty  of  the  republic;  the  obsequious  civilians  unani¬ 
mously  pronounced  that  the  republic  is  contained  in  the  person 
of  its  chief ;  and  the  edge  of  the  Julian  law  was  sharpened  by  the 
incessant  diligence  of  the  emperors.  The  licentious  commerce 
of  the  sexes  may  be  tolerated  as  an  impulse  of  nature,  or  for¬ 
bidden  as  a  source  of  disorder  and  corruption ;  but  the  fame,  the 
fortunes,  the  family  of  the  husband  are  seriously  injured  by  the 
adultery  of  the  wife.  The  wisdom  of  Augustus,  after  curbing 
the  freedom  of  revenge,  applied  to  this  domestic  offence  the 
animadversion  of  the  laws ;  and  the  guilty  parties,  after  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  heavy  forfeitures  and  fines,  were  condemned  to  long  or 

191  It  was  a  guardian  who  had  poisoned  his  ward.  The  crime  was  atrodoos 
yet  the  punishment  is  reckoned  by  Suetonius  (o.  9)  among  the  acts  in  which  Galba 
shewed  himself  aoer  vehemens,  et  in  deliotis  ooeroendis  immodicus. 

1M  The  abaotores,  or  abigeatores,  who  drove  one  horse,  or  two  mares  or  oxen,  or 
five  hogs,  or  ten  goats,  were  subject  to  capital  punishment  (Paul.  Sen  tent.  Becept 
1.  iv.  tit.  xviii.  p.  497,  498).  Hadrian  (ad  Ooncil.  Bstios),  most  severe  where  thi 
offenoe  was  most  frequent,  condemns  the  criminals,  ad  gladium,  ludi  damnatioues 
(Ulpian,  de  Officio  Prooonrolis,  L  viii.  in  Collatione  Legum  Mosaic,  et  Bom.  tit  xi. 
p.  285). 
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terpetaal  exile  in  two  separate  islands.104  Religion  pronounces 
ax  equal  censure  against  the  infidelity  of  the  husband ;  but,  as 
t  is  not  accompanied  by  the  same  civil  effects,  the  wife  was 
lever  permitted  to  vindicate  her  wrongs ; 106  and  the  distinction 
i>f  simple  or  double  adultery,  so  familiar  and  so  important  in  the 
canon  law,  is  unknown  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and 
Pandects.  I  touoh  with  reluctance,  and  dispatch  with  im-  unn»mr*i 
patience,  a  more  odious  vice,  of  which  modesty  rejects  the  name, 
and  nature  abominates  the  idea.  The  primitive  Romans  were 
infected  by  the  example  of  the  Etruscans 100  and  Greeks ; 107  in 
the  mad  abuse  of  prosperity  and  power,  every  pleasure  that  is 
innocent  was  deemed  insipid ;  and  the  Scatinian  law,108  which 
had  been  extorted  by  an  act  of  violence,  was  insensibly  abolished 
by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  multitude  of  criminals.  By  this 
law,  the  rape,  perhaps  the  seduction,  of  an  ingenuous  youth  was 
compensated,  as  a  personal  injury,  by  the  poor  damages  of  ten 
thousand  sesterces,  or  fourscore  pounds ;  the  ravisher  might  be 
slain  by  the  resistance  or  revenge  of  chastity;  and  I  wish  to 
believe  that  at  Rome,  as  in  Athens,  the  voluntary  and  effeminate 
deserter  of  his  sex  was  degraded  from  the  honours  and  the  rights 
of  a  citizen.100  But  the  practice  of  vice  was  not  discouraged  by 
the  severity  of  opinion ;  the  indelible  stain  of  manhood  was  oon- 

194  Till  the  publication  of  the  Julius  Paulas  of  Schulting  fL  ii.  tit.  xxri.  p.  817- 
828),  it  was  affirmed  and  believed  that  the  Julian  laws  punished  adultery  with  death ; 
ana  the  mistake  arose  tram  the  fraud  or  error  of  Tribonian.  Yet  Lipsius  had  sus¬ 
pected  the  truth  from  the  narratives  of  Tacitus  (Annal.  ii.  50,  iii.  24,  iv.  42),  and 
even  from  the  practice  of  Augustus,  who  distinguished  the  treasonable  frailties  of  his 
female  kindred. 

191  In  oases  of  adultery,  Severus  confined  to  the  husband  the  right  of  public  accu¬ 
sation  (Cod.  Justinian,  1.  ix.  tit.  ix.  leg.  1).  Nor  is  this  privilege  unjust— so  different 
are  the  effects  of  male  or  female  infidelity. 

1MTimon  \leg.  Timaeus]  (1.  i.)  and  Theopompus  (L  xliii.  apud  Athensum,  1.  xii. 
p.  517  [c.  14])  describe  the  luxury  and  lust  of  the  Btrusoans  :  voAfr  pbroi  y*  x*tpov*i 
rur4rr«f  rolt  waurl  tea l  rolt  fittpatcfois-  About  the  same  period  (a.u.c.  445),  the 
Homan  youth  studied  in  Etruria  (Liv.  ix.  86). 

19T  The  Persians  had  been  corrupted  in  the  same  school  :  At’  *EAA^r»r  ixa04rr*s 
wme)  ulcyorrai  (Herodot.  1.  i.  o.  185).  A  curious  dissertation  might  be  formed  on 
the  introduction  of  pssderasty  after  the  time  of  Homer,  its  progress  among  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  vehemenoe  of  their  passions,  and  the  thin  device  of 
virtue  and  friendship  whioh  amused  the  philosophers  of  Athens.  But,  noelera  os- 
tendi  oportet  dum  puniuntur,  absoondi  fiagitia. 

194  The  name,  the  date,  and  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  equally  doubtful 
(Gravina,  Opp.  p.  482,  488.  Heineocius,  Hist.  Jur.  Bom.  No.  106.  Ernesti,  Clav. 

Gicsron.  in  Indioe  Leguml.  But  I  will  observe  that  the  nefanda  Venus  of  the  honest 
German  is  styled  aversa  oy  the  more  polite  Italian. 

m  See  the  oration  of  AScohinea  against  the  catamite  Tlmarohus  (In  Beiske,  Orator. 

One.  tom.  iii.  p.  21-184). 
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founded  with  the  more  venial  transgressions  of  fornication  are 
adultery ;  nor  was  the  licentious  lover  exposed  to  the  same  de- 
honour  which  he  impressed  on  the  male  or  female  psurtna  c 
his  guilt.  From  Catullus  to  Juvenal,180  the  poets  accuse  sbc 
celebrate  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  the  reformation 
manners  was  feebly  attempted  by  the  reason  and  authority  rc 
the  civilians,  till  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Cnearo  proscribed  thr 
sin  against  nature  as  a  crime  against  society.181 
siconr  of  A  new  spirit  of  legislation,  respectable  even  in  its  error,  arc* 
uonemper-in  the  empire  with  the  religion  of  Constantine.181  Hie  laws  u 
Moses  were  received  as  the  divine  original  of  justice,  and  tfc» 
Christian  princes  adapted  their  penal  statutes  to  the  degrees  <-■' 
moral  and  religious  turpitude.  Adultery  was  first  declared  t: 
be  a  capital  offence;  the  frailly  of  the  sexes  was  assimilated  t- 
poison  or  assassination,  to  sorcery  or  parricide ;  the  same  penal¬ 
ties  were  inflicted  on  the  passive  and  active  guilt  of  pederasty 
mid  all  criminals  of  free  and  servile  condition  were  either 
drowned  or  beheaded,  or  cast  alive  into  the  avenging  flame* 
The  adulterers  were  spared  by  the  common  sympathy  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  but  the  lovers  of  their  own  sex  were  pursued  by  genera 
and  pious  indignation ;  the  impure  manners  of  Greece  still  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  every  vice  was  fomented  by  th< 
celibacy  of  the  monks  and  clergy.  Justinian  relaxed  the  punish¬ 
ment  at  least  of  female  infidelity ;  the  guilty  spouse  was  only 
condemned  to  solitude  and  penance,  and  at  the  end  of  two  yean 
she  might  be  recalled  to  the  arms  of  a  forgiving  husband.  But 
the  same  emperor  declared  himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  un¬ 
manly  lust,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  persecution  can  scarcely  be 
excused  by  the  purity  of  his  motives.101  In  defiance  of  every 

900  A  crowd  of  disgr&oeful  passages  will  foroe  themselves  on  the  memory  of  the 
olaseio  reader  :  I  will  only  remind  him  of  the  oool  declaration  of  Ovid  : 

Odi  oonoubitnB  qui  non  ntrnmque  resolvunt. 

Hoo  est  quod  puerum  tangar  amore  minus. 

901  Julius  Lampridias,  in  Vit.  HeliogabaL  in  Hist.  August,  p.  1X2  [xvii.  82,  6' 
Aurelius  Victor,  in  Philippo  [Coes.,  28],  Codex  Theodos.  L  ix.  tit.  vii.  leg.  7  [Iso.  6 ; 
a.d.  890],  and  Godefroy’s  Commentary,  tom.  iii.  p.  68.  Theodosius  abolished  tbr 
subterraneous  brothels  of  Borne,  in  which  the  prostitution  of  both  sexes  was  asltf 
with  impunity. 

903  See  the  laws  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  against  adultery,  sodomy,  da 
in  the  Theodosian  (1.  ix.  tit.  vii.  leg.  7 ;  1.  xi.  tit.  xxxvi.  leg.  1,  4)  and  JostiataB 
Codes  (1.  ix.  tit.  ix.  leg.  80,  31).  These  princes  speak  the  language  of  passion  at 
well  as  of  justioe,  and  fraudulently  ascribe  their  own  severity  to  the  first  Ccsaxs. 

103  Justinian,  Novel,  lxxvii.  cxxxiv.  cxli.  Procopius,  in  Aneodot.  o.  11, 16,  with 
the  Notes  of  Alemannus.  Theophanes,  p.  161  [a.k.  6021].  Cedrenus,  p.  868  [L  p. 
646,  ed.  Bonn].  Zonaras,  1.  xiv.  p.  64  [a.  7]. 
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winciple  of  justice,  he  stretched  to  past  as  well  as  future  offences 
he  operations  of  his  edicts,  with  the  previous  allowance  of  a 
;hort  respite  for  confession  and  pardon.  A  painful  death  was 
nfficted  by  the  amputation  of  the  sinful  instrument,  or  the 
nsertion  of  sharp  reeds  into  the  pores  and  tubes  of  most  ex- 
jnisite  sensibility ;  and  Justinian  defended  the  propriety  of  the 
execution,  since  the  criminals  would  have  lost  their  bands,  had 
•hey  been  convicted  of  sacrilege.  In  this  state  of  disgrace  and 
kgony,  two  bishops,  Isaiah  of  Rhodes  and  Alexander  of  DioepoliB, 
were  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  while  their 
>rethren  were  admonished,  by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  to  observe 
;his  awful  lesson,  and  not  to  pollute  the  sanctity  of  their 
character.  Perhaps  these  prelates  were  innocent.  A  sentence 
:>f  death  and  infamy  was  often  founded  on  the  slight  and  sus¬ 
picions  evidence  of  a  child  or  a  servant ;  the  guilt  of  the  green 
faction,  of  the  rioh,  and  of  the  enemies  of  Theodora,  was  pre- 
romed  by  the  judges,  and  paederasty  became  the  crime  of  those 
to  whom  no  crime  could  be  imputed.  A  French  philosopher  ** 
has  dared  to  remark  that  whatever  is  secret  must  be  doubtful, 
and  that  our  natural  horror  of  vice  may  be  abused  as  an  engine 
of  tyranny.  But  the  favourable  persuasion  of  the  same  writer, 
that  a  legislator  may  confide  in  the  taste  and  reason  of  mankind, 
is  impeached  by  the  unwelcome  discovery  of  the  antiquity  and 
extent  of  the  disease.106 

The  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed,  in  all  criminal  jodamaata 
cases,  the  invaluable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  country.100^  p*°’ 
1.  The  administration  of  justice  is  the  most  ancient  office  of  a 

M4  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xii.  o.  6.  That  eloquent  philosopher  eonoili- 
%Um  the  rights  of  liberty  end  of  nature,  whioh  should  never  be  placed  in  opposition  to 
each  other. 

m  For  the  corruption  of  Palestine,  2000  yean  before  the  Christian  era,  see  the 
history  and  laws  of  Moses.  Ancient  Gaul  is  stigmatized  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (tom. 
i.  1.  t.  p.  856  [e.  82]),  China  by  the  Mahometan  and  Christian  travellers  (Ancient 
Halations  of  India  and  China,  p.  84),  translated  by  Renaudot,  and  his  hitter  critic 
the  Ptre  Premare,  Lettres  Edifiantes  (tom.  xix.  p.  435),  and  native  America  by  the 
Spanish  historians  (Garalasso  de  la  Vega,  1.  iii.  o.  18,  Rycaut’s  translation;  and 
Diottonnaire  de  Bayle,  tom.  iii.  p.  88).  I  believe,  and  hope,  that  the  negroes,  in  their 
own  country,  were  exempt  from  this  moral  pestilence. 

304  The  important  subject  of  the  public  questions  and  judgments  at  Rome  is  es> 
plained  with  much  learning,  and  in  a  classic  style,  by  Charles  Sigonius  (1.  Iii.  de 
Judlciis,  in  Opp.  tom.  iii.  679-864) ;  and  a  good  abridgment  may  be  found  in  the 
R4publique  Romaine  of  Beaufort  (tom.  li.  1.  v.  p.  1-121).  Those  who  wish  for  more 
abstruse  law  may  study  Noodt  (de  Jurisdictions  et  Imperio  Lihri  duo,  tom.  i.  p. 

93-184),  Heineooius  (ad  Pandect.  1.  i.  et  ii.  ad  Institut.  L  iv.  tit  xviL  Element  ad 
Antiquitat),  and  Ocarina  (Opp.  280-251). 
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prince :  it  was  exercised  by  the  Roman  kings,  «id  abused  tr 
Tarquin ;  who  alone,  without  law  or  council,  pronounced  a 
arbitrary  judgments.  The  first  consuls  succeeded  to  this  tea 
prerogative ;  but  the  sacred  right  of  appeal  soon  abolished  ej 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  and  all  public  causes  were  decc-i 
by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  people.  But  a  wild  democrat 
superior  to  the  forms,  too  often  disdains  the  essential  prindpla 
of  justice :  the  pride  of  despotism  was  envenomed  by  plehafi 
envy,  and  the  heroes  of  Athens  might  sometimes  applaud 
happiness  of  the  Persian,  whose  fate  depended  on  the  cspni 
of  a  single  tyrant.  Some  salutary  restraints,  imposed  by  u 
people  on  their  own  passions,  were  at  once  the  cause  and  e&c 
of  the  gravity  and  temperance  of  the  Romans.  The  right  .1 
accusation  was  confined  to  the  magistrates.  A  vote  of  th 
thirty-five  tribes  could  inflict  a  fine ;  but  the  cognisance  of  *1 
capital  crimes  was  reserved  by  a  fundamental  law  to  th 
assembly  of  the  centuries,  in  which  the  weight  of  influence  ia 
property  was  sure  to  preponderate.  Repeated  proclamations  in 
adjournments  were  interposed  to  allow  time  for  prejudice  aa 
resentment  to  subside ;  the  whole  proceeding  might  be  annuls 
by  a  seasonable  omen,  or  the  opposition  of  a  tribune ;  and  std 
popular  trials  were  commonly  less  formidable  to  innocence  thu 
they  were  favourable  to  guilt.  But  this  union  of  the  judics 
and  legislative  powers,  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  accused  ptf] 
was  pardoned  or  acquitted ;  and,  in  the  defence  of  an  illostn^ 
client,  the  orators  of  Rome  and  Athens  address  their  argumafl 
to  the  policy  and  benevolence,  as  well  as  to  the  justice,  of  thd 
sovereign.  2.  The  task  of  convening  the  citizens  for  the  tn 
of  each  offender  became  more  difficult,  as  the  citizens  and  in 
offenders  continually  multiplied ;  and  the  ready  expedient « 
adopted  of  delegating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  people  to  * 
ordinary  magistrates,  or  to  extraordinary  inquisitors.  In  * 
first  ages  these  questions  were  rare  and  occasional.  In  ^ 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  they  were  ( 
perpetual :  four  praetors  were  annually  empowered  to  sit 
judgment  on  the  state  offences  of  treason,  extortion,  pecnlib^ 
and  bribery ;  and  Sylla  added  new  proton  and  new  quest*®1 
for  those  crimes  which  more  directly  injure  the  safety  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  By  these  inquisitors  the  trial  was  prepared  in 
directed ;  but  they  could  only  pronounce  the  sentence  of  ^ 
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jarity  of  judges,  who,  with  some  truth  and  more  prejudice, 
re  been  compared  to  the  English  juries.*7  To  discharge  this 
portant  though  burthensome  office,  an  annual  list  of  ancient 
3  respectable  citizens  was  formed  by  the  praetor.  After  many 
istitutional  struggles,  they  were  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from 
s  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  people  ;m  four  hundred 
d  fifty  were  appointed  for  single  questions ;  and  the  various 
Is  or  decuries  of  judges  must  have  contained  the  names  of  some 
>usand  Romans,  who  represented  the  judicial  authority  of  the 
ite.  In  each  particular  cause,  a  sufficient  number  was  drawn 
>m  the  urn ;  their  integrity  was  guarded  by  an  oath ;  the  mode 
ballot  secured  their  independence  ;  the  suspicion  of  partiality 
is  removed  by  the  mutual  challenges  of  the  accuser  and  de- 
ndant ;  and  the  judges  of  Milo,  by  the  retrenchment  of  fifteen 
i  each  side,  were  reduced  to  fifty-one  voices  or  tablets,  of 
quittal,  of  condemnation,  oar  of  favourable  doubt.10*  8.  In  his 
vil  jurisdiction,  the  prsetor  of  the  city  was  truly  a  judge,  and 
most  a  legislator ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  prescribed  the  action  of 
w,  he  often  referred  to  a  delegate  the  determination  of  the  fact, 
/ith  the  increase  of  legal  proceedings,  the  tribunal  of  the 
intumvirs,  in  which  he  presided,  acquired  more  weight  and 
amputation.  But,  whether  he  acted  alone  or  with  the  advice  of 
is  council,  the  most  absolute  powers  might  be  trusted  to  a 
magistrate  who  was  annually  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  people, 
he  rules  and  precautions  of  freedom  have  required  some  ex- 
lanation ;  the  order  of  despotism  is  simple  and  inanimate.  Be- 
mre  the  age  of  Justinian,  or  perhaps  of  Diocletian,  the  decuries  of 
toman  judges  had  sunk  to  an  empty  title :  the  humble  advice  of 
he  assessors  might  be  accepted  or  despised ;  and  in  each  tribunal 
he  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  was  administered  by  a  single 
(magistrate,  who  was  raised  and  disgraced  by  the  will  of  the 
mperor. 

**7  The  offioe,  both  at  Borne  and  in  England,  must  be  oonaidefed  aa  an  ooca- 
ional  duty,  and  not  a  magistracy  or  profession.  Bnt  the  obligation  of  an  unani¬ 
mous  verdict  is  peculiar  to  our  laws,  which  condemn  the  jurymen  to  undergo  the 
orture  from  whence  they  have  exempted  the  ariminal. 

,w  [By  the  Lex  Aurelia  iudidaria  of  b.c.  69,  the  judges  were  chosen  in  equal 
lumbers  from  the  senate,  knights,  and  tribuni  aerarii.  The  last  belonged  to  the  plebs, 
>ut  had  the  census  of  knights  (though  not  the  horse),  and  are  sometimes  loosely 
Minded  among  the  blights.  See  Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  8,  p.  198.] 

**  We  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  fact  to  a  fragment  of  Asoonins  Pedianus, 
*ho  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  loss  of  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Orations  of  Cicero  has  deprived  us  of  a  valuable  fund  of  historical  and  legal  know¬ 
ledge. 
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yoinntary  A  Roman  accused  of  any  capital  crime  might  prevail  t? 

de»»h  sentence  of  the  law  by  voluntary  exile,  or  death.  Till  his  gn- 
had  been  legally  proved,  his  innocence  was  presumed,  and  hi 
person  was  free:  till  the  votes  of  the  last  century  had  M 
coanted  and  declared,  he  might  peaceably  secede  to  any  of  W 
allied  cities  of  Italy,  or  Greece,  or  Asia.00  His  fame  and  forties 
were  preserved,  at  least  to  his  children,  by  this  civil  death;  u 
he  might  still  be  happy  in  every  rational  and  sensnal  enjoyme; 
if  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  ambitious  tumult  of  Borne  cm 
support  the  uniformity  and  silence  of  Rhodes  or  Athens.  - 
bolder  effort  was  required  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  u 
CflBsars ;  but  this  effort  was  rendered  familiar  by  the  roiir 
of  the  Stoics,  the  example  of  the  bravest  Romans,  and  the 
encouragements  of  suicide.  The  bodies  of  condemned  ennuu- 
were  exposed  to  public  ignominy,  and  their  children,  a  or 
serious  evil,  were  reduoed  to  poverty  by  the  confiscation  of  tbe 
fortunes.  But,  if  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  antjd{*i 
the  decree  of  the  prinoe  or  senate,  their  courage  and  despo- 
were  recompensed  by  the  applause  of  the  public,  the  deer 
honours  of  burial,  and  the  validity  of  their  testaments.111  Tb 
exquisite  avarice  and  cruelty  of  Domitian  appears  to  have  deprn* 
the  unfortunate  of  this  last  consolation,  and  it  was  still  denr 
even  by  the  clemency  of  the  Antonines.  A  voluntary  deac 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  capital  offence,  intervened  between  & 
accusation  and  the  sentence,  was  admitted  as  a  confession  ' 
guilt,  and  the  spoils  of  the  deceased  were  seized  by  the  inhontf 
claims  of  the  treasury.111  Yet  the  civilians  have  always  respect 
the  natural  right  of  a  citizen  to  dispose  of  his  life ;  and  the 
humous  disgrace  invented  by  Tarquin111  to  check  the  despair  ' 
his  subjects  was  never  revived  or  imitated  by  succeeding  tyi»s 
Hie  powers  of  this  world  have  indeed  lost  their  dominion  0* 

Polyb.  L  vi.  p.  643  [0. 14].  The  extension  of  the  empire  and  city  ef 
obliged  the  exile  to  seek  s  more  distant  plaoe  of  retirement. 

tu  Qoi  de  se  statnebant,  hnmabantnr  oorpora,  manebant  testaments ;  pi®1 
festinsndi.  Taeit.  Annal.  vi.  36  [leg.  33],  with  the  notes  of  Id  pains. 

11*  Jnlins  Panlne  (Sentent.  Beoept.  1.  v.  tit.  xii.  p.  476),  the  Pandeots  (L  xhik  > 
xad.),  the  Code  (1.  ix.  tit.  l),  Bynkershoek  (tom.  i.  p.  60.  Obeervat.  J.  C.  E  i». 1 
and  Montesqnien  (Esprit  dee  Loix,  I.  xxix.  o.  0)  define  the  eivil  limitatioei  * 
liberty  and  privileges  of  enieide.  The  criminal  penalties  are  the  prodnetioc  4 ' 
later  and  darker  age. 

tit  pun.  Hist.  Natnr.  xxxvi.  34.  When  he  fatigued  his  subjects  in  bnilAA'* 
Capitol,  many  of  the  labonrets  were  provoked  to  dispatoh  themaelvee ;  hi  ** 
their  dead  bodies  to  eromee. 
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n  who  is  resolved  on  death;  and  his  arm  can  only  be  restrained 
the  religions  apprehension  of  a  future  state.  Suicides  axe 
numerated  by  Virgil  among  the  nnfartnnate  rather  than  the 
ilty ;  and  the  poetical  fables  of  the  infernal  shades  could  not 
riously  influence  the  faith  or  practice  of  mankind.  But  the 
eoepts  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  church,  have  at  length  imposed  a 
dub  servitude  on  the  minds  of  Christians,  and  condemn  them 
expect,  without  a  murmur,  the  last  stroke  of  disease  or  the 
;ecutioner. 

The  penal  statutes  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  sixty* 
to  books  of  the  Code  and  Pandects;  and,  in  all  judicial  pro¬ 
tecting,  the  life  or  death  of  a  citizen  is  determined  with  less 
.ution  and  delay  than  the  most  ordinary  question  of  covenant 
*  inheritance.  This  singular  distinction,  though  something 
ay  be  allowed  for  the  urgent  necessity  of  defending  the  peace 
society,  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  criminal  and  civil  juris- 
udence.  Our  duties  to  the  state  are  simple  and  uniform ;  the 
w  by  which  he  iB  condemned  is  inscribed  not  only  on  brass 
id  marble  but  on  the  conscience  of  the  offender,  and  his  guilt 
commonly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  a  single  faot.  But  our 
Nations  to  each  other  are  various  and  infinite :  our  obligations 
re  created,  annulled,  and  modified,  by  injuries,  benefits,  and 
romises;  and  the  interpretation  of  voluntary  contracts  and 
istaments,  which  are  often  dictated  by  fraud  or  ignorance, 
lords  a  long  and  laborious  exercise  to  the  sagacity  of  the  judge, 
'he  business  of  life  is  multiplied  by  the  extent  of  commerce  and 
ominion,  and  the  residence  of  the  parties  in  the  distant  pro- 
inces  of  an  empire  is  productive  of  doubt,  delay,  and  inevitable 
ppeals  from  the  local  to  the  supreme  magistrate.  Justinian, 
ae  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  East,  was  the  legal 
accessor  of  the  Latin  shepherd  who  had  planted  a  colony  on 
be  banks  of  the  Tiber.  In  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  years, 
ae  laws  had  reluctantly  followed  the  changes  of  government  and 
lanners ;  and  the  laudable  desire  of  conciliating  ancient  names 
nth  recent  institutions  destroyed  the  harmony,  and  swelled  the 
magnitude,  of  the  obscure  and  irregular  system.  The  laws  which 

114  The  sole  resemblanoe  of  a  violent  and  premature  death  has  engaged  Virgil 
Eoeid,  vi.  434-489)  to  confound  suicides  with  infants,  lovers,  and  persons  unjustly 
mdemned*  Heyne,  the  best  of  his  editors,  is  at  a  loos  to  deduce  the  idea,  or  ascertain 
jurisprudence,  of  the  Roman  poet 
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excuse  on  any  occasion  the  ignorance  of  their  subjects  conk 
their  own  imperfections;  the  civil  jurisprudence,  as  it  v 
abridged  by  Justinian,  still  continued  a  mysterious  scienoe  & 
a  profitable  trade,  and  the  innate  perplexity  of  the  study  w 
involved  in  tenfold  darkness  by  the  private  industry  of  ti 
practitioners.  The  expense  of  the  pursuit  sometimes  exceed* 
the  value  of  the  prize,  and  the  fairest  rights  were  abandoned  i 
the  poverty  or  prudence  of  the  claimants.  Such  costly  just, 
might  tend  to  abate  the  spirit  of  litigation,  but  the  uneqc 
pressure  serves  only  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  rich  and  : 
aggravate  the  misery  of  the  poor.  By  these  dilatory  and  e 
pensive  proceedings,  the  wealthy  pleader  obtains  a  more  cerU. 
advantage  than  he  could  hope  from  the  accidental  corruption 
his  judge.  The  experience  of  an  abuse  from  which  our  own  v 
and  country  are  not  perfectly  exempt  may  sometimes  prove* 
a  generous  indignation,  and  extort  the  hasty  wish  of  exchan^u. 
our  elaborate  jurisprudence  for  the  simple  and  summary  deer* 
of  a  Turkish  cadhi.  Our  calmer  reflection  will  suggest  that  so., 
forms  and  delays  are  necessary  to  guard  the  person  and  proper' 
of  the  citizen,  that  the  discretion  of  the  judge  is  the  first  engit- 
of  tyranny,  and  that  the  lawB  of  a  free  people  should  foreh¬ 
and  determine  every  question  that  may  probably  arise  in  t£- 
exercise  of  power  and  the  transactions  of  industry.  But  it 
government  of  Justinian  united  the  evils  of  liberty  and  servitu* 
and  the  Bomans  were  oppressed  at  the  same  time  by  the  molt 
plicity  of  their  laws  and  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  master. 


CHAPTER  XLV 


Reign  of  the  Younger  Justin — Embassy  of  the  Avars — Their 
Settlement  on  the  Danube — Conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Lom¬ 
bards — Adoption  and  Reign  of  Tiberius— of  Maurice — 

State  of  Italy  under  the  Lombards  and  the  Exarchs  of 
Ravenna — Distress  of  Rome — Character  and  Pontificate  of 
Gregory  the  First 

DURING  the  last  years  of  Justinian,  his  infirm  mind  was  Death  of 
devoted  to  heavenly  contemplation,  and  he  neglected 
the  basiness  of  the  lower  world.  His  subjects  were  NoT' 14 
impatient  of  the  long  continuance  of  his  life  and  reign ;  yet  all 
who  were  capable  of  reflection  apprehended  the  moment  of  his 
death,  which  might  involve  the  capital  in  tumult  and  the  empire 
in  civil  war.  Seven  nephews 1  of  the  childless  monarch,  the 
sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brother  and  sister,  had  been  educated 
in  the  splendour  of  a  princely  fortune ;  they  had  been  shewn 
in  high  commands  to  the  provinces  and  armies ;  their  char¬ 
acters  were  known,  their  followers  were  zealous ;  and,  as  the 
jealousy  of  age  postponed  the  declaration  of  a  successor,  they 
might  expect  with  equal  hopes  the  inheritance  of  their  uncle. 

He  expired  in  his  palace  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years ; 
and  the  decisive  opportunity  was  embraced  by  the  friends  of 


1  See  the  family  of  Justin  and  Justinian  in  the  Familie  Byzantine  of  Ducange, 
0-  *9  101.  The  devout  civil  iana,  Ludewig  (in  Vit.  Justinian,  p.  131)  and  Heineooius 
{Hi ft.  Juris  Roman,  p.  374),  have  tinoe  illustrated  the  genealogy  of  their  favourite 
prinoe, 
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or  the 
younger. 
a.d.  665. 
Nov.  15  [14] 
—A.D.  574, 
December 


His  consol 
ship.  A.D. 
566,  Jana¬ 
ary 


Justin,  the  son  of  Vigil  antia.1  At  the  hour  of  midnight  his 
domestics  were  awakened  by  an  importunate  crowd,  who 
thundered  at  his  door,  and  obtained  admittance  by  revealing 
themselves  to  be  the  principal  members  of  the  senate.  These 
welcome  deputies  announced  the  recent  and  momentous  secret 
of  the  emperor’s  decease ;  reported,  or  perhaps  invented,  his 
dying  choice  of  the  best  beloved  and  most  deserving  of  his 
nephews ;  and  conjured  Justin  to  prevent  the  disorders  of  the 
multitude,  if  they  should  perceive,  with  the  return  of  light, 
that  they  were  left  without  a  master.  After  composing  his 
countenance  to  surprise,  sorrow,  and  decent  modesty,  Justin, 
by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Sophia,  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
the  senate.  He  was  conducted  with  speed  and  silence  to  the 
palace ;  the  guards  saluted  their  new  sovereign ;  and  the  martial 
and  religious  rites  of  his  coronation  were  diligently  accomplished. 
By  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers  he  was  invested  with  the 
Imperial  garments,  the  red  buskins,  white  tunic,  and  purple 
robe.  A  fortunate  soldier,  whom  he  instantly  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  tribune,  encircled  his  neck  with  a  military  collar ;  four 
robust  youths  exalted  him  on  a  shield ;  he  stood  firm  and  erect 
to  receive  the  adoration  of  his  subjects ;  and  their  choice  was 
sanctified  by  the  benediction  of  the  patriarch,  who  imposed 
the  diadem  on  the  head  of  an  orthodox  prince.  The  hippo¬ 
drome  was  already  filled  with  innumerable  multitudes ;  and  no 
sooner  did  the  emperor  appear  on  his  throne  than  the  voices 
of  the  blue  and  the  green  factions  were  confounded  in  the  same 
loyal  acclamations.  In  the  speeches  which  Justin  addressed 
to  the  senate  and  people,  he  promised  to  correct  the  abuses 
which  had  disgraced  the  age  of  his  predecessor,  displayed  the 
maxims  of  a  just  and  beneficent  government,  and  declared  that 
on  the  approaching  calends  of  January 8  he  would  revive  in  his 
own  person  the  name  and  liberality  of  a  Homan  consul.  The 
immediate  discharge  of  his  uncle’s  debts  exhibited  a  solid  pledge 

9  In  the  story  of  Justin's  elevation  I  have  translated  into  simple  and  oonoise 
prose  the  eight  hundred  verses  of  the  two  first  books  of  Corippus,  de  Laudibus 
Justini,  Appendix  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  401-416,  Home,  1777.  [See  Appendix  1.  For 
day  of  Justinian's  death,  Nov.  14,  6ee  Theophancs,  ad  ann.  6067  (a  false  reading — 
id  for  iS' — appears  in  Clinton's  citation  of  the  passage.  Fast.  Rom.  ad  ann.).] 

8  It  is  surprising  how  Pagi  (Critica  in  Annal.  Baron,  tom.  ii.  p.  639)  could  be 
tempted  by  any  chronicles  to  contradict  the  plain  and  decisive  text  of  Corippus 
(vioinadona,  1.  ii.  354,  vicina  dies,  1.  iv.  i.),  and  to  postpone,  till  a.d.  567,  the 
consulship  of  Justin. 
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of  his  faith  and  generosity :  a  train  of  porters  laden  with  bags 
of  gold  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  hippodrome,  and  the 
hopeless  creditors  of  Justinian  accepted  this  equitable  payment 
as  a  voluntary  gift.  Before  the  end  of  three  years  his  example 
was  imitated  and  surpassed  by  the  empress  Sophia,  who  de¬ 
livered  many  indigent  citizens  from  the  weight  of  debt  and 
usury :  an  act  of  benevolence  the  best  entitled  to  gratitude, 
since  it  relieves  the  most  intolerable  distress;  but  in  which 
the  bounty  of  a  prince  is  the  most  liable  to  be  abused  by  the 
claims  of  prodigality  and  fraud.4 

On  the  seventh  day  of  his  reign,  Justin  gave  audience  to  the  Embwey 
ambassadors  of  the  Avars,  and  the  scene  was  decorated  to  im-  Ivan, 
press  the  barbarians  with  astonishment,  veneration,  and  terror. 

From  the  palace  gate,  the  spacious  courts  and  long  porticoes 
were  lined  with  the  lofty  crests  and  gilt  bucklers  of  the  guards, 
who  presented  their  spears  and  axes  with  more  confidence  than 
they  would  have  shewn  in  a  field  of  battle.  The  officers  who 
exercised  the  power,  or  attended  the  person,  of  the  prince  were 
attired  in  their  richest  habits  and  arranged  according  to  the 
military  and  civil  order  of  the  hierarchy.  When  the  veil  of  the  [Nov.  ao] 
sanctuary  was  withdrawn,  the  ambassadors  beheld  the  emperor 
of  the  East  on  his  throne,  beneath  a  canopy  or  dome,  which 
was  supported  by  four  columns  and  crowned  with  a  winged 
figure  of  victory.  In  the  first  emotions  of  surprise,  they  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  servile  adoration  of  the  Byzantine  court ;  but,  as 
soon  as  they  rose  from  the  ground,  Targetius,5  the  chief  of  the 
embassy,  expressed  the  freedom  and  pride  of  a  barbarian.  He 
extolled,  by  the  tongue  of  his  interpreter,  the  greatness  of  the 
chagan,  by  whose  clemency  the  kingdoms  of  the  South  were 
permitted  to  exist,  whose  victorious  subjects  had  traversed  the 
frozen  rivers  of  Scythia,  and  who  now  covered  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  with  innumerable  tents.6  The  late  emperor  had 
cultivated,  with  annual  and  costly  gifts,  the  friendship  of  a 
grateful  monarch,  and  the  enemies  of  Borne  had  respected  the 
allies  of  the  Avars.  The  same  prudence  would  instruct  the 

‘Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  205  [ad  ann.  6059;  the  date  is  a  year  wrong; 
we  last  note].  Whenever  Cedrenus  or  Zonaras  are  mere  transcribers,  it  is  super¬ 
fluous  to  allege  their  testimony. 

*  [Tapyinoi  and  Topyfrifs  in  Menander,  fr.  28  ;  but  Tergazis  in  Corippus,  iii. 

*»•] 

•[Cp.  Appendix  2.] 
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nephew  of  Justinian  to  imitate  the  liberality  of  his  uncle,  and 
to  purchase  the  blessings  of  peace  from  an  invincible  people, 
who  delighted  and  excelled  in  the  exercise  of  war.  The  reply 
of  the  emperor  was  delivered  in  the  same  strain  of  haughty 
defiance,  and  he  derived  his  confidence  from  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  the  ancient  glory  of  Borne,  and  the  recent  triumphs 
of  Justinian.  “  The  empire,”  said  he,  “  abounds  with  men  and 
horses,  and  arms  sufficient  to  defend  our  frontiers  and  to  chastise 
the  barbarians.  You  offer  aid,  you  threaten  hostilities:  we 
despise  your  enmity  and  your  aid.  The  conquerors  of  the  Avars 
solicit  our  alliance:  shall  we  dread  their  fugitives  and  exiles?7 
The  bounty  of  our  uncle  was  granted  to  your  misery,  to  your 
humble  prayers.  From  us  you  shall  receive  a  more  important 
obligation,  the  knowledge  of  your  own  weakness.  Betire  from 
our  presence ;  the  lives  of  ambassadors  are  safe ;  and,  if  you 
return  to  implore  our  pardon,  perhaps  you  will  taste  of  our 
benevolence.”8  On  the  report  of  his  ambassadors,  the  chagan 
was  awed  by  the  apparent  firmness  of  a  Boman  emperor,  of 
whose  character  and  resources  he  was  ignorant.  Instead  of 
executing  his  threats  against  the  eastern  empire,  he  marched 
into  the  poor  and  savage  countries  of  Germany,  which  were 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  After  two  doubtful 
battles,  he  consented  to  retire,  and  the  Austrasian  king  relieved 
the  distress  of  his  camp  with  an  immediate  supply  of  com  and 


7  Corippus,  1.  iii.  390.  The  unquestionable  sense  relates  to  the  Turks,  the 
conquerors  of  the  Avars ;  but  the  word  scultor  has  no  apparent  meaning,  and  the 
sole  Ms.  of  Corippus,  from  whence  the  first  edition  (1581,  apud  Plantin)  was 
printed,  iB  no  longer  visible.  The  last  editor,  Foggini  of  Borne,  has  inserted 
the  conjectural  emendation  of  soldan ;  but  the  proofs  of  Duoange  (Joinville,  Dissert, 
xvi.  p.  238-240)  for  the  early  use  of  this  title  among  the  Turks  and  Persians  are 
weak  or  ambiguous.  And  I  must  inoiine  to  the  authority  of  d’Herbelot  (Biblio- 
th&que  Orient,  p.  825),  who  ascribes  the  word  to  the  Arabic  and  Chaldean  tongues, 
and  the  date  to  the  beginning  of  the  xith  century,  when  it  was  bestowed  by  the 
caliph  of  Bagdad  on  Mahmud,  prince  of  Gazna  and  conqueror  of  India.  [This 
judgment  on  Foggini ’s  oonjecture  is  sound,  though  sultan  is  read  by  Partsch, 
the  latest  editor.  Scultor  (alias  scaldor)  probably  represents  the  name  of  the 
king.  Cp.  Theophanes,  Chron.  ed.  De  Boor,  p.  239,  *A<ricJ>A.  rov  faybs  'Zppuxtiy**, 
where  Marqu&rt  proposes  to  amend  ’A <ncr\\  rob[p)  fobs  (K)tpmxi6v*v  (Wiener,  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  die  Kunde  dee  Morgenlandes,  12,  p.  197,  1898).  The  reference  then  is 
not  to  the  Turks  but  to  the  (true)  Avars.  Cp.  Appendix  2.] 

8  For  these  characteristic  speeches,  compare  the  veree  of  Corippus  (l.  iii.  251- 
401)  with  the  prose  of  Menander  (Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  102,  103  [fr.  28,  in  F.  H.  G. 
iv.]).  Their  diversity  proves  that  they  did  not  copy  each  other;  their  resemblance 
that  they  drew  from  a  common  original.  [John  of  Ephesus  says  that  Justin  called 
the  Avar  envoys  dogs,  and  threatened  to  out  off  their  hair  and  then  their  heads ; 
vi.  24.] 
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cattle.9  Such  repeated  disappointments  had  chilled  the  spirit 
of  the  Avars,  and  their  power  would  have  dissolved  away  in  the 
8armatian  desert,  if  the  alliance  of  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
had  not  given  a  new  object  to  their  arms,  and  a  lasting  settle¬ 
ment  to  their  wearied  fortunes. 

While  Alboin  served  under  his  father’s  standard,  he  en-  Aiboio, 
countered  in  battle,  and  transpierced  with  his  lance,  the  rival  Lombuds6 
prince  of  the  Gepidse.  The  Lombards,  who  applauded  such  vatonr, 
early  prowess,  requested  his  father  with  unanimous  acclamations  wange* 
that  the  heroic  youth,  who  had  shared  the  dangers  of  the  field, 
might  be  admitted  to  the  feast  of  victory.  “You  are  not 
unmindful,”  replied  the  inflexible  Audoin,  “  of  the  wise  customs 
of  our  ancestors.  Whatever  may  be  his  merit,  a  prince  is  incap¬ 
able  of  sitting  at  table  with  his  father  till  he  has  received  his  arms 
from  a  foreign  and  royal  hand.”  Alboin  bowed  with  reverence 
to  the  institutions  of  his  country,  selected  forty  companions,  and 
boldly  visited  the  court  of  Turisund  king  of  the  Gepidse,  who 
embraced  and  entertained,  according  to  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
the  murderer  of  his  son.  At  the  banquet,  whilst  Alboin  oc¬ 
cupied  the  seat  of  the  youth  whom  he  had  slain,  a  tender 
remembrance  arose  in  the  mind  of  Turisund.  “  How  dear  is 
that  place — how  hateful  is  that  person !  ”  were  the  words  that 
escaped,  with  a  sigh,  from  the  indignant  father.  His  grief 
exasperated  the  national  resentment  of  the  Gepidse ;  and 
Cunimund,  his  surviving  son,  was  provoked  by  wine,  or  fraternal 
affection,  to  the  desire  of  vengeance.  “  The  Lombards,”  said 
the  rude  barbarian,  “  resemble,  in  figure  and  in  smell,  the  mares 
of  our  Sarmatian  plains.”  And  this  insult  was  a  coarse  allusion 
to  the  white  bands  which  enveloped  their  legs.  “  Add  another 
resemblance,”  replied  an  audacious  Lombard ;  “  you  have  felt  how 
strongly  they  kick.  Visit  the  plain  of  Aafeld,  and  seek  for  the 
bones  of  thy  brother ;  they  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  vilest 
animals.”  The  Gepidse,  a  nation  of  warriors,  started  from  their 
seats,  and  the  fearless  Alboin,  with  his  forty  companions,  laid 
their  hands  on  their  swords.  The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the 

*  For  the  Anstrasian  mr,  see  Menander  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  110  [fr.  14,  F.  G.  H. 
hr.  p.  319]),  Gregory  of  Toon  (Hist.  Franc.  I.  ir.  e.  39),  and  Paul  the  Deacon  (de 
Got.  Langobard.  f.  ii.  c.  10).  [This  passage  in  Panl  refers  to  the  first  invasion 
of  the  Merovingian  dominions  of  the  Avars,  which  took  plaoe  in  a.d.  562,  and  is 
recorded  by  Gregory  in  iv.  23.  The  date  of  the  second  invasion,  recorded  by 
Gregory  in  iv.  29  and  by  Menander,  is  probably  a.d.  066.] 
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venerable  interposition  of  Tnrisund.  He  saved  his  own  honour, 
and  the  life  of  his  gnest;  and  after  the  solemn  rites  of  in¬ 
vestiture,  dismissed  the  stranger  in  the  bloody  arms  of  his  son, 
the  gift  of  a  weeping  parent.  Alboin  returned  in  triumph ;  and 
the  Lombards,  who  celebrated  his  matchless  intrepidity,  were 
compelled  to  praise  the  virtues  of  an  enemy.10  In  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  visit  he  had  probably  seen  the  daughter  of  Cunimund, 
who  soon  after  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Gepidse.  Her  name 
was  Rosamond,  an  appellation  expressive  of  female  beauty,  and 
which  our  own  history  or  romance  has  consecrated  to  amorous 
tales.  The  king  of  the  Lombards  (the  father  of  Alboin  no 
longer  lived)  was  contracted  to  the  grand-daughter  of  Clovis; 
but  the  restraints  of  faith  and  policy  soon  yielded  to  the  hope 
of  possessing  the  fair  Rosamond,  and  of  insulting  her  family  and 
nation.  The  arts  of  persuasion  were  tried  without  success ;  and 
the  impatient  lover,  by  force  and  stratagem,  obtained  the  object 
of  his  desires.  War  was  the  consequence  which  he  foresaw  and 
solicited;  but  the  Lombards  could  not  long  withstand  the 
furious  assault  of  the  Gepidae,  who  were  sustained  by  a  Roman 
army.  And,  as  the  offer  of  marriage  was  rejected  with  con¬ 
tempt,  Alboin  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  prey,  and  to 
partake  of  the  disgrace  which  he  had  inflicted  on  the  house  of 
Cunimund.11 

When  a  public  quarrel  is  envenomed  by  private  injuries,  a 
blow  that  is  not  mortal  or  decisive  can  be  productive  only  of  a 
short  truce,  which  allows  the  unsuccessful  combatant  to  sharpen 
his  arms  for  a  new  encounter.  The  strength  of  Alboin  had  been 
found  unequal  to  the  gratification  of  his  love,  ambition,  and 
revenge ;  he  condescended  to  implore  the  formidable  aid  of  the 
chagan ;  and  the  arguments  that  he  employed  are  expressive  of 
the  art  and  policy  of  the  barbarians.  In  the  attack  of  the 
Gepidae  he  had  been  prompted  by  the  just  desire  of  extirpating 
a  people  whom  their  alliance  with  the  Roman  empire  had 
rendered  the  common  enemies  of  the  nations  and  the  personal 
adversaries  of  the  chagan.  If  the  forces  of  the  Avars  and  the 
Lombards  should  unite  in  this  glorious  quarrel,  the  victory  was 

10  Paul  Wamefrid,  the  deacon  of  Friuli,  de  Geet.  L&ngob&rd.  1.  i.c.  28,24. 
Hie  pictures  of  national  manners,  though  rudely  sketched,  are  more  lively  and  faith* 
ful  than  those  of  Bede  or  Gregory  of  Tours. 

11  The  story  is  told  by  an  impostor  (Theophylaot.  Simooat.  1.  vi.  o.  10) ;  but  he 
had  art  enough  to  build  his  fictions  on  public  and  notorious  facts. 
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secure,  and  the  reward  inestimable:  the  Danube,  the  Hebrns, 
Italy,  and  Constantinople  would  be  exposed,  without  a  barrier, 
to  their  invincible  arms.  But,  if  they  hesitated  or  delayed  to 
prevent  the  malice  of  the  Romans,  the  same  spirit  which  had 
insulted,  would  pursue  the  Avars  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth. 
These  specious  reasons  were  heard  by  the  chagan  with  coldness 
and  disdain;  he  detained  the  Lombard  ambassadors  in  his 
camp,  protracted  the  negotiation,  and  by  turns  alleged  his 
want  of  inclination,  or  his  want  of  ability,  to  undertake  this 
important  enterprise.  At  length  he  signified  the  ultimate  price 
of  his  alliance,  that  the  Lombards  should  immediately  present 
him  with  the  tithe  of  their  cattle ;  that  the  spoils  and  captives 
should  be  equally  divided  ;  but  that  the  lands  of  the  Gepidse 
should  become  the  sole  patrimony  of  the  Avars.  Such  hard 
conditions  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  passions  of  Alboin  ; 
and,  as  the  Romans  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ingratitude  and 
perfidy  of  the  Gepidae,  Justin  abandoned  that  incorrigible  people 
to  their  fate,  and  remained  the  tranquil  spectator  of  this  un¬ 
equal  conflict.11  The  despair  of  Cunimund  was  active  and 
dangerous.  He  was  informed  that  the  Avars  had  entered  his 
confines ;  but  on  the  strong  assurance  that,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Lombards,  these  foreign  invaders  would  easily  be  repelled, 
he  rushed  forward  to  encounter  the  implacable  enemy  of  his 
name  and  family.  But  the  courage  of  the  Gepidse  could  secure 
them  no  more  than  an  honourable  death.  The  bravest  of  the 
nation  fell  in  the  field  of  battle ;  the  king  of  the  Lombards 
contemplated  with  delight  the  head  of  Cunimund,  and  his  skull 
was  fashioned  into  a  cup  to  satiate  the  hatred  of  the  conqueror, 
or,  perhaps,  to  comply  with  the  savage  custom  of  his  country.** 
After  this  victory  no  further  obstacle  could  impede  the  progress 

**  [The  negotiations  between  Avars  and  Lombards,  described  by  Menander,  fr. 
14  and  25  (F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  280),  belong  to  a.d.  566  at  earliest,  and  most  probably; 
the  destruction  of  the  Gepids  is  most  naturally  placed  in  567.] 

**It  appears  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  that  the  same 
practice  was  common  among  the  Scythian  tribes  (Muratori,  Script  ores  Her  Italic, 
torn.  i.  p.  424).  [See  also  Herodotus,  4,  65 ;  Livy,  23,  24.]  The  scalps  of  North 
America  are  likewise  trophies  of  valour.  The  skull  of  Cunimund  was  preserved 
above  two  handled  years  among  the  Lombards ;  and  Paul  himself  was  one  of  the 
gusto  to  whom  duke  Batchis  exhibited  this  oup  on  a  high  festival  (1.  ii.  c.  281. 
[The  same  barbarity  is  said  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Bulgarians.  The  skull 
of  the  Emperor  Nicephoros  L  was  made  into  a  cup  by  the  Bulgarian  sovran  Cram. 
Set  below,  c.  lv.  But  among  the  Germans,  we  know  of  no  parallel  to  the  alleged  act 
rt  AJbotn,  and  Blasel  (Die  Wanderxuge  der  Langobarden,  p.  112  sqq.)  and  others 
regard  it  as  unhistorioal.] 
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of  the  confederates,  and  they  faithfully  executed  the  terms  of 
their  agreement.14  The  fair  countries  of  Walachia,  Moldavia, 
Transylvania,  and  the  parts  of  Hungary  beyond  the  Danube, 
were  occupied,  without  resistance,  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians ; 
and  the  Dacian  empire  of  the  chagans  subsisted  with  splendour 
above  two  hundred  and  thirty  years.16  The  nation  of  the 
GtepidsB  was  dissolved ;  but,  in  the  distribution  of  the  captives, 
the  slaves  of  the  Avars  were  less  fortunate  than  the  companions 
of  the  Lombards,  whose  generosity  adopted  a  valiant  foe,  and 
whose  freedom  was  incompatible  with  cool  and  deliberate 
tyranny.  One  moiety  of  the  spoil  introduced  into  the  camp  of 
Alboin  more  wealth  than  a  barbarian  could  readily  compute. 
The  fair  Rosamond  was  persuaded  or  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  rights  of  her  victorious  lover ;  and  the  daughter  of  Cuni- 
mund  appeared  to  forgive  those  crimes  which  might  be  imputed 
to  her  own  irresistible  charms. 

The  destruction  of  a  mighty  kingdom  established  the  fame 
of  Alboin.  In  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  the  Bavarians,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  other  tribes  of  the  Teutonic  language,  still 
repeated  the  songs  which  described  the  heroic  virtues,  the 
valour,  liberality,  and  fortune  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards.14 
But  his  ambition  was  yet  unsatisfied,  and  the  conqueror  of  the 
Gepidse  turned  his  eyes  from  the  Danube  to  the  richer  banks  of 
the  Po  and  the  Tiber.  Fifteen  years  had  not  elapsed  since 
his  subjects,  the  confederates  of  Narses,  had  visited  the  pleasant 
climate  of  Italy ;  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  highways,  were 
familiar  to  their  memory  ;  the  report  of  their  success,  perhaps 
the  view  of  their  spoils,  had  kindled  in  the  rising  generation 
the  fame  of  emulation  and  enterprise.  Their  hopes  were  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Alboin;  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  he  spoke  to  their  senses  by  producing,  at  the 
royal  feast,  the  fairest  and  most  exquisite  fruits  that  grew 

14  Paul,  1.  i.  o.  27.  Menander,  in  Exoerpt.  Legat.  p.  110,  111  [loe.  cit.]. 

15  [See  Appendix  2.] 

11  Ut  hactenns  etiam  tam  apud  Bajoarioram  gentem,  qnam  et  Saxon  am  Bed  et 
alios  ejusdem  lingua  homines  ...  in  eorum  oarminibns  celebretur.  Paul,  1.  i.  c. 
27.  He  died  a.d.  799  (Muratori,  in  Prafat.  tom.  i.  p.  397).  These  German  songs, 
some  of  which  might  be  as  old  as  Tacitus  (de  Mori  bus  Germ.  c.  2),  were  compiled 
and  transcribed  by  Charlemagne.  Barbara  et  antiquissima  oarmina,  quibus  veterum 
regum  actus  et  bella  oanebantur  b  crips  it  memoriaque  mandavit  (E  gin  hard,  in  Vit. 
Carol.  Magn.  o.  29,  p.  130,  1811.  [Cp.  Earth,  Histoire  podtique  des  M4rovingiens, 
p.  55.]  The  poems,  which  Goldast  commends  (AnimadverB.  ad  Eginhard.  p.  207), 
appear  to  be  reoent  and  oontemptible  romances. 
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spontaneously  in  the  garden  of  the  world.  No  sooner  had  he 
erected  his  standard  than  the  native  strength  of  the  Lombards 
was  multiplied  by  the  adventurous  youth  of  Germany  and 
Scythia.  The  robust  peasantry  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia  had 
resumed  the  manners  of  barbarians;  and  the  names  of  the 
Gepidse,  Bulgarians,  Sarmatians,  and  Bavarians,  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced  in  the  provinces  of  Italy.17  Of  the  Saxons,  the 
old  allies  of  the  Lombards,  twenty  thousand  warriors,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  accepted  the  invitation  of  Alboin. 

Their  bravery  contributed  to  his  success ;  but  the  accession  or 
the  absence  of  their  numbers  was  not  sensibly  felt  in  the 
magnitude  of  his  host.  Every  mode  of  religion  was  freely 
practised  by  its  respective  votaries.  The  king  of  the  Lombards 
had  been  educated  in  the  Arian  heresy ;  but  the  Catholics,  in 
their  public  worship,  were  allowed  to  pray  for  his  conversion ; 
while  the  more  stubborn  barbarians  sacrificed  a  she-goat,  or 
perhaps  a  captive,  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers.18  The  Lombards 
and  their  confederates  were  united  by  their  common  attachment 
to  a  chief,  who  excelled  in  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  savage 
hero ;  and  the  vigilance  of  Alboin  provided  an  ample  magazine 
of  offensive  and  defensive  arms  for  the  use  of  the  expedition. 

The  portable  wealth  of  the  Lombards  attended  the  march; 
their  lands  they  cheerfully  relinquished  to  the  Avars,  on  the 
solemn  promise,  which  was  made  and  accepted  without  a  smile, 
that,  if  they  failed  in  the  conquest  of  Italy,  these  voluntary 
exiles  should  be  reinstated  in  their  former  possessions. 

They  might  have  failed,  if  Narses  had  been  the  antagonist 
of  the  Lombards;  and  the  veteran  warriors,  the  associates  of  death  of 
his  Gothic  victory,  would  have  encountered  with  reluctance  an 
enemy  whom  they  dreaded  and  esteemed.  But  the  weakness 
of  the  Byzantine  court  was  subservient  to  the  barbarian  cause ; 
and  it  was  for  the  ruin  of  Italy  that  the  emperor  once  listened 
to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  The  virtues  of  Narses  were 
stained  with  avarice;  and  in  his  provincial  reign  of  fifteen 
years  he  accumulated  a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  which  sur- 

’•  The  other  nations  are  rehearsed  by  Paul  (1.  il.  c.  6, 36).  Moratori  (AntlchiU 
Italian,  tom.  i.  dissert.  1.  p.  4)  has  discovered  the  village  o f  the  Bavarians,  three 
Dj.lea  from  Modena. 

‘•Gregory  the  Roman  (Dialog.  1.  ill.  o.  37,  38,  apod  Baron.  Annal.  Eocles. 

».k  579,  Mo.  10)  supposes  that  they  likewise  adored  this  she-goat.  I  know  but  o( 
me  religion  in  which  the  god  and  the  victim  are  the  same. 
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passed  the  modesty  of  a  private  fortune.  His  government  was 
oppressive  or  unpopular,  and  the  general  discontent  was  ex¬ 
pressed  with  freedom  by  the  deputies  of  Rome.  Before  the 
throne  of  Justin  they  boldly  declared  that  their  Gothic  servitude 
had  been  more  tolerable  than  the  despotism  of  a  Greek  eunuch ; 
and  that,  unless  their  tyrant  were  instantly  removed,  they 
would  consult  their  own  happiness  in  the  choice  of  a  master. 
The  apprehension  of  a  revolt  was  urged  by  the  voice  of  envy  and 
detraction,  which  had  so  recently  triumphed  over  the  merit  of 
Belisarius.  A  new  exarch,19  Longinus,  was  appointed  to  super¬ 
sede  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the  base  motives  of  his  recall 
were  revealed  in  the  insulting  mandate  of  the  empress  Sophia, 
“  that  he  should  leave  to  men  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  return 
to  his  proper  station  among  the  maidens  of  the  palace,  where  a 
distaff  should  be  again  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  eunuch  ”.  “  I 
will  spin  her  such  a  thread,  as  she  shall  not  easily  unravel !  ” 
is  said  to  have  been  the  reply  which  indignation  and  conscious 
virtue  extorted  from  the  hero.  Instead  of  attending,  a  slave 
and  a  victim,  at  the  gate  of  the  Byzantine  palace,  he  retired  to 
Naples,  from  whence  (if  any  credit  is  due  to  the  belief  of  the 
times)  Narses  invited  the  Lombards  to  chastise  the  ingratitude 
of  the  prince  and  people.90  But  the  passions  of  the  people  are 
furious  and  changeable,  and  the  Romans  soon  recollected  the 
merits,  or  dreaded  the  resentment,  of  their  victorious  general. 


w  [There  is  some  doubt  whether  Longinus  bore  this  title.  The  first  governor 
who  certainly  was  “  exaroh  ”  is  Smaragdus,  the  suooessor  of  Longinus,  a.d.  685.] 

10 The  charge  of  the  deacon  against  NarseB  (1.  ii.  c.  6)  may  be  groundless;  but 
the  weak  apology  of  the  cardinal  (Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  567,  No.  8-12)  is 
rejected  by  the  best  critics — Pagi  (tom.  ii.  p.  639,  640),  Mur&tori  (Annali  d’ltalia, 
tom.  v.  p.  160-163),  and  the  last  editors,  Horatiua  Blanous  (Script.  Rerom  Italic, 
tom.  i.  p.  427,  428)  and  Philip  Argelatus  (Sigon.  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  11,  12).  The 
Narses  who  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Justin  (Corippus,  1.  iii.  221)  is  clearly 
understood  to  be  a  different  person.  [The  only  evidence,  deserving  consideration, 
for  the  charge  against  Narses  consists  in :  (a)  the  statement  of  the  biographer  of 
Pope  John  III.  (Lib.  Pontif.  lxiii.),  who  wrote,  as  the  Abb6  Duchesne  has  estab¬ 
lished,  c.  580-590  a.d.  ;  the  statement  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  cited  above,  iB  copied 
from  this  biography;  (£)  the  statement  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (Chron.  402,  ed. 
Mommsen  in  Chron.  Min.  ii.  p.  476).  This  evidence  does  not  establish  a  presump¬ 
tion  of  his  guilt,  but  shows  that  very  60on  after  the  event  it  was  generally  believed 
that  he  was  in  oollusion  with  the  invaders.  The  story  of  the  distaff  appears  in  an 
earlier  writer  than  Paul,  namely  “  Fredegarius  ”  (8,  65),  who  makes  Sophia  send 
Narses  a  golden  distaff.  So  Euelthon,  king  of  Cyprian  Salamis,  gave  a  distaff  and 
wool  to  Pheretime  of  Cyrene,  when  she  asked  him  for  an  army  (Herodotus,  4, 162). 
And  we  shall  presently  see  the  same  symbol  used  for  insult  by  a  Persian  prince 
(below,  p.  50).  See  further,  Bury,  The  treatise  De  administrando  imperio,  in 
Byzantinisohe  Zeitschrift,  xv.  545-6  (1906).] 
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By  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  who  undertook  a  special  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Naples,  their  repentance  was  accepted  ;  and  Narses,  as¬ 
suming  a  milder  aspect  and  a  more  dutiful  language,  consented 
to  fix  his  residence  in  the  Capitol.  His  death,21  though  in  the 
extreme  period  of  old  age,  was  unseasonable  and  premature,  ic.  a.d.  stsi 
since  hia  genius  alone  could  have  repaired  the  last  and  fatal 
error  of  his  life.  The  reality,  or  the  suspicion,  of  a  conspiracy 
disarmed  and  disunited  the  Italians.  The  soldiers  resented  the 
disgrace,  and  bewailed  the  loss,  of  their  general.  They  were 
ignorant  of  their  new  exarch;  and  Longinus  was  himself 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  army  and  the  province.  In  the 
preceding  years  Italy  had  been  desolated  by  pestilence  and 
famine,  and  a  disaffected  people  ascribed  the  calamities  of 
nature  to  the  guilt  or  folly  of  their  rulers.22 

Whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of  his  security,  Alboin  conquest 
neither  expected  nor  encountered  a  Boman  army  in  the  field,  partoir* 
He  ascended  the  Julian  Alps,  and  looked  down  with  contempt  the  Lom- 
and  desire  on  the  fruitful  plains  to  which  his  victory  communi-  a.d.  mss to 
cated  the  perpetual  appellation  of  Lombabdy.  A  faithful  chief¬ 
tain  and  a  select  band  were  stationed  at  Forum  Julii,  the  modern 
Friuli,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  mountains.  The  Lombards 
respected  the  strength  of  Pavia,  and  listened  to  the  prayers  of 
the  Trevisans ;  their  slow  and  heavy  multitudes  proceeded  to 
occupy  the  palace  and  city  of  Verona ;  and  Milan,  now  rising 
from  her  ashes,  was  invested  by  the  powers  of  Alboin  five 
months  after  his  departure  from  Pannonia.  Terror  preceded 
his  march ;  he  found  everywhere,  or  he  left,  a  dreary  solitude ; 
and  the  pusillanimous  Italians  presumed,  without  a  trial,  that 
the  stranger  was  invincible.  Escaping  to  lakes,  or  rocks,  or 
morasses,  the  affrighted  crowds  concealed  some  fragments  of 
their  wealth,  and  delayed  the  moment  of  their  servitude. 
Paulinus,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  removed  his  treasures,  (a.d.  668- 
gacred  and  profane,  to  the  Isle  of  Grado,23  and  his  successors  u.d.  esai 

•  The  death  of  Nareee  is  mentioned  by  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  11 ;  Anastas,  in  Vit.  Johan, 
iu.  p.  43;  Agnellns,  Liber  Pontifical.  Raven,  in  Script.  Rer.  Italicarum,  tom.  ii. 
part  1,  p.  114,  124.  Yet  I  cannot  believe  with  Agnellus  that  Narses  was  ninety- 
ire  yean  of  age.  Is  it  probable  that  all  Mb  exploits  were  performed  at  four¬ 
score  ? 

•The  designs  of  Narses  and  of  the  Lombards  for  the  invasion  of  Italy  are 
erpoead  in  the  last  ohapter  of  the  firBt  book,  and  the  seven  first  chapters  of  the 
second  book,  of  Panl  the  Deacon. 

10  Which  from  this  translation  was  called  the  New  Aquileia  (Chron.  Venet.  p. 

3>  The  patriaroh  of  Grado  soon  became  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic  (p.  9, 
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were  adopted  by  the  infant  republic  of  Venice,  which  was  con¬ 
tinually  enriched  by  the  public  calamities.  Honoratus,  who 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Ambrose,  had  credulously  accepted  the 
faithless  offers  of  a  capitulation ;  and  the  archbishop,  with  the 
clergy  and  nobles  of  Milan,  were  driven  by  the  perfidy  of 
Alboin  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  less  accessible  ramparts  of 
Genoa.  Along  the  maritime  coast,  the  courage  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  was  supported  by  the  facility  of  supply,  the  hopes  of 
relief,  and  the  power  of  escape ;  but,  from  the  Trentine  hills  to 
the  gates  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  the  inland  regions  of  Italy 
became,  without  a  battle  or  a  siege,  the  lasting  patrimony  of 
the  Lombards.  The  submission  of  the  people  invited  the  bar¬ 
barian  to  assume  the  character  of  a  lawful  sovereign,  and  the 
helpless  exarch  was  confined  to  the  office  of  announcing  to  the 
emperor  Justin  the  rapid  and  irretrievable  loss  of  his  provinces 
and  cities.**  One  city,  which  had  been  diligently  fortified  by 
the  Goths,  resisted  the  arms  of  a  new  invader ;  and,  while  Italy 
was  subdued  by  the  flying  detachments  of  the  Lombards,  the 
royal  camp  was  fixed  above  three  years  before  the  western  gate 
of  Ticinum,  or  Pavia.  The  same  courage  which  obtains  the 
esteem  of  a  civilized  enemy  provokes  the  fury  of  a  savage,  and 
the  impatient  besieger  had  bound  himself  by  a  tremendous 
oath  that  age,  and  sex,  and  dignity  should  be  confounded  in  a 
general  massacre.  The  aid  of  famine  at  length  enabled  him  to 
execute  his  bloody  vow ;  but,  as  Alboin  entered  the  gate,  his 
horse  stumbled,  fell,  and  could  not  be  raised  from  the  ground. 
One  of  his  attendants  was  prompted  by  compassion,  or  piety, 
to  interpret  this  miraculous  sign  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven ;  the 
conqueror  paused  and  relented;  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and, 
peacefully  reposing  himself  in  the  palace  of  Theodoric,  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  trembling  multitude  that  they  should  live  and 
obey.  Delighted  with  the  situation  of  a  city  which  was  en- 

*o.),  bat  hia  amt  waa  not  removed  to  Venioe  till  the  year  1460.  He  ia  now  deco- 
rated  with  titles  and  honours ;  but  the  genius  of  the  ohnroh  has  bowed  to  that  of 
the  state,  and  the  government  of  a  catholic  city  is  strictly  presbyterian.  Thom- 
assin,  Discipline  de  PEgliae,  tom.  i.  p.  156,  157, 161-165.  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye, 
Gonvernement  de  V4nise,  tom.  i.  p.  256-261. 

M  Paul  haB  given  a  description  of  Italy,  as  it  was  then  divided  into  eighteen 
regions  (1.  ii.  c.  14-24).  The  Dissertatio  Ohorographioa  de  Italic  Medii  J2vi,  by 
Father  Beretti,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  regius  professor  at  Pavia,  has  been  use¬ 
fully  consulted.  [For  the  more  important  description  of  George  the  Cypriote,  see 
Appendix  3.] 
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d eared  to  his  pride  by  the  difficulty  of  the  purchase,  the  prince 
of  the  Lombards  disdained  the  ancient  glories  of  Milan ;  and 
Pavia,  during  some  ages,  was  respected  as  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy .“ 

The  reign  of  the  founder  was  Bplendid  and  transient ;  and,  Aiboin  u 
before  he  could  regulate  his  new  conquests,  Aiboin  fell  a  sac-  byhu  wife 
rifice  to  domestic  treason  and  female  revenge.  In  a  palace  A.D6atrra?nd' 
near  Verona,  which  had  not  been  erected  for  the  barbarians,  he  Junea8 
feasted  the  companions  of  his  arms ;  intoxication  was  the  re¬ 
ward  of  valour,  and  the  king  himself  was  tempted  by  appetite, 
or  vanity,  to  exceed  the  ordinary  measure  of  his  intemperance. 

After  draining  many  capacious  bowls  of  Khaetian  or  Falemian 
wine,  he  called  for  the  skull  of  Cunimund,  the  noblest  and 
most  precious  ornament  of  his  sideboard.  The  cup  of  victory 
was  accepted  with  horrid  applause  by  the  circle  of  the  Lombard 
chiefs.  “  Fill  it  again  with  wine,”  exclaimed  the  inhuman  con¬ 
queror,  “fill  it  to  the  brim ;  carry  this  goblet  to  the  queen,  and 
request,  in  my  name,  that  she  would  rejoice  with  her  father.” 

In  an  agony  of  grief  and  rage,  Rosamond  had  strength  to  utter 
“  Let  the  will  of  my  lord  be  obeyed !  ”  and,  touching  it  with  her 
lips,  pronounced  a  silent  imprecation,  that  the  insult  should  be 
washed  away  in  the  blood  of  Aiboin.  Some  indulgence  might 
be  due  to  the  resentment  of  a  daughter,  if  she  had  not  already 
violated  the  duties  of  a  wife.  Implacable  in  her  enmity,  or 
inconstant  in  her  love,  the  queen  of  Italy  had  stooped  from  the 
throne  to  the  arms  of  a  subject,  and  Helmichis,  the  king’s 
armour-bearer,  was  the  secret  minister  of  her  pleasure  and 
revenge.  Against  the  proposal  of  the  murder,  he  could  no 
longer  urge  the  scruples  of  fidelity  or  gratitude ;  but  Helmichis 
trembled,  when  he  revolved  the  danger  as  well  as  the  guilt, 
when  he  recollected  the  matchless  strength  and  intrepidity  of  a 
warrior  whom  he  had  so  often  attended  in  the  field  of  battle. 

He  pressed,  and  obtained,  that  one  of  the  bravest  champions  of 
the  Lombards  should  be  associated  to  the  enterprise,  but  no 
more  than  a  promise  of  secrecy  could  be  drawn  from  the  gallant 
Peredeus ;  and  the  mode  of  seduction  employed  by  Rosamond 

*  For  the  conquest  of  Italy,  see  the  original  materials  of  Paul  (1.  ii.  o.  7-10,  12, 

M,  25.  26,  27),  the  eloquent  narrative  of  Sigonius  (tom.  ii.  de  Regno  Italia,  1.  i.  p. 

13  19),  and  the  correct  and  oritioal  review  of  Maratori  (Annali  d’  Italia,  tom.  v.  p. 

164-180).  [A  chronological  summary  of  the  Lombard  oonqnest  is  added  in 
Appendix  3.] 
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betrays  her  shameless  insensibility  both  to  honour  and  love. 
She  supplied  the  place  of  one  of  her  female  attendants  who  was 
beloved  by  Peredeus,  and  contrived  some  excuse  for  darkness 
and  silence,  till  she  could  inform  her  companion  that  he  had 
enjoyed  the  queen  of  the  Lombards,  and  that  his  own  death,  or 
the  death  of  Alboin,  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  treason¬ 
able  adultery.  In  this  alternative,  he  chose  rather  to  be  the 
accomplice  than  the  victim  of  Bosamond,26  whose  undaunted 
spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse.  She  expected  and  soon 
found  a  favourable  moment,  when  the  king  oppressed  with  wine 
had  retired  from  the  table  to  his  afternoon  slumbers.  His  faith¬ 
less  spouse  was  anxious  for  his  health  and  repose ;  the  gates  of 
the  palace  were  shut,  the  arms  removed,  the  attendants  dis¬ 
missed  ;  and  Bosamond,  after  lulling  him  to  rest  by  her  tender 
caresses,  unbolted  the  chamber-door,  and  urged  the  reluctant 
conspirators  to  the  instant  execution  of  the  deed.  On  the  first 
alarm,  the  warrior  started  from  his  couch ;  his  sword,  which  he 
attempted  to  draw,  had  been  fastened  to  the  scabbard  by  the 
hand  of  Bosamond ;  and  a  small  stool,  his  only  weapon,  could 
not  long  protect  him  from  the  spears  of  the  assassins.  The 
daughter  of  Cunimund  smiled  in  his  fall ;  his  body  was  buried 
under  the  staircase  of  the  palace ;  and  the  grateful  posterity  of 
the  Lombards  revered  the  tomb  and  the  memory  of  their  vic¬ 
torious  leader. 

Her  night  The  ambitious  Bosamond  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of 

and  death  ker  jover .  city  and  palace  of  Verona  were  awed  by  her 
power ;  and  a  faithful  band  of  her  native  GepidsB  was  prepared 
to  applaud  the  revenge,  and  to  second  the  wishes,  of  their  sove¬ 
reign.  But  the  Lombard  chiefs,  who  fled  in  the  first  moments 
of  consternation  and  disorder,  had  resumed  their  courage  and 
collected  their  powers ;  and  the  nation,  instead  of  submitting 
to  her  reign,  demanded,  with  unanimous  cries,  that  justice  should 
be  executed  on  the  guilty  spouse  and  the  murderers  of  their 
king.  She  sought  a  refuge  among  the  enemies  of  her  country, 
and  a  criminal  who  deserved  the  abhorrence  of  mankind  was 
protected  by  the  selfish  policy  of  the  exarch.  With  her  daughter 

98  The  classical  reader  will  recollect  the  wife  and  murder  of  Candaalee,  so 
agreeably  told  in  the  first  book  of  Herodotus.  The  choice  of  Gyges,  alpttrcu  ourbi 
ircptciwu,  may  serve  as  the  exouse  of  Peredeus ;  and  this  soft  insinuation  of  an 
odious  idea  has  been  imitated  by  the  best  writers  of  antiquity  (Gravios,  ad  Gioeron. 
Orat.  pro  Milone,  c.  10). 
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the  heiress  of  the  Lombard  throne,  her  two  lovers,  her  trusty 
Gepidffi,  and  the  spoils  of  the  palace  of  Verona,  Rosamond 
descended  the  Adige  and  the  Po,  and  was  transported  by  a 
Greek  vessel  to  the  safe  harbour  of  Ravenna.  Longinus  beheld 
with  delight  the  charms  and  the  treasures  of  the  widow  of 
Alboin  ;  her  situation  and  her  past  conduct  might  justify  the 
moet  licentious  proposals;  and  she  readily  listened  to  the 
passion  of  a  minister,  who,  even  in  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
was  respected  as  the  equal  of  kings.  The  death  of  a  jealous 
lover  was  an  easy  and  grateful  sacrifice,  and,  as  Helmichis  issued 
from  the  bath,  he  received  the  deadly  potion  from  the  hand  of 
his  mistress.  The  taste  of  the  liquor,  its  Bpeedy  operation,  and 
his  experience  of  the  character  of  Rosamond,  convinced  him 
that  he  was  poisoned:  he  pointed  his  dagger  to  her  breast, 
compelled  her  to  drain  the  remainder  of  the  cup,  and  expired 
in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  consolation  that  she  could  not  survive 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  her  wickedness.  The  daughter  of  Alboin 
and  Rosamond,  with  the  richest  spoils  of  the  Lombards,  was 
embarked  for  Constantinople ;  the  surprising  strength  of  Pere- 
deus  amused  and  terrified  the  Imperial  court ;  his  blindness  and 
revenge  exhibited  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  adventures  of  Sam¬ 
son.  By  the  free  suffrage  of  the  nation,  in  the  assembly  of  ciepho. 
Pavia,  Clepho,  one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  was  elected  as  the  Lombards 
successor  of  Alboin.  Before  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  the  August' 
throne  was  polluted  by  a  second  murder ;  Clepho  was  stabbed 
by  the  hand  of  a  domestic ;  the  regal  office  was  suspended  above 
ten  years,  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Autharis ;  and  Italy 
was  divided  and  oppressed  by  a  ducal  aristocracy  of  thirty 
tyrants.*7 

When  the  nephew  of  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  he  pro-  weakness 
claimed  a  new  era  of  happiness  and  glory.  The  annals  of  the  emperor 
second  Justin18  are  marked  with  disgrace  abroad  and  misery  at  “ 
home.  In  the  West,  the  Roman  empire  was  afflicted  by  the 
loss  of  Italy,  the  desolation  of  Africa,  and  the  conquests  of  the 

17  See  the  history  of  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  28-32.  I  have  borrowed  some  interesting 
rtrrcmftsUnces  from  the  Liber  Pontificalia  of  Agnellus,  in  Script.  Her.  Ital.  tom.  ii. 
p.  124.  Of  all  chronological  guides  Muratori  is  the  safest. 

*The  original  authors  for  the  reign  of  Justin  the  younger  are  Ev&grius,  Hist. 

Eeelea.  L  v.  c.  1-12 ;  Theophanes,  in  Chronograph,  p.  204-210 ;  Zonaras,  tom.  ii. 

L  ot.  p.  70-72 ;  Cedrenus,  in  Com  pend.  p.  388-392.  [A  highly  important  source, 
m  aaoauble,  is  the  Eooleeiastioal  History  of  John  of  Ephesus,  a  contemporary. 
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Persians.  Injustice  prevailed  both  in  the  capital  and  the 
provinces :  the  rich  trembled  for  their  property,  the  poor  for 
their  safety,  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  ignorant  or  venal, 
the  occasional  remedies  appear  to  have  been  arbitrary  and 
violent,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people  could  no  longer  be 
silenced  by  the  splendid  names  of  a  legislator  and  a  conqueror. 
The  opinion  which  imputes  to  the  prince  all  the  calamities  of 
his  times  may  be  countenanced  by  the  historian  as  a  serious 
truth  or  a  salutary  prejudice.  Yet  a  candid  suspicion  will  arise 
that  the  sentiments  of  Justin  were  pure  and  benevolent,  and 
that  he  might  have  filled  his  station  without  reproach,  if  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  had  not  been  impaired  by  disease,  which 
deprived  the  emperor  of  the  use  of  his  feet  and  confined  him  to 
the  palace,  a  stranger  to  the  complaints  of  the  people  and  the 
vices  of  the  government.  The  tardy  knowledge  of  his  own 
impotence  determined  him  to  lay  down  the  weight  of  the 
diadem ;  and  in  the  choice  of  a  worthy  substitute  he  shewed 
some  symptoms  of  a  discerning  and  even  magnanimous  spirit. 
The  only  son  of  Justin  and  Sophia  died  in  his  infancy;  their 
daughter  Arabia  was  the  wife  of  Baduarius,29  superintendent  of 
the  palace,  and  afterwards  commander  of  the  Italian  armies,  who 
vainly  aspired  to  confirm  the  rights  of  marriage  by  those  of 
adoption.  While  the  empire  appeared  an  object  of  desire, 
Justin  was  accustomed  to  behold  with  jealousy  and  hatred  his 
brothers  and  cousins,  the  rivals  of  his  hopes;  nor  could  he 
depend  on  the  gratitude  of  those  who  would  accept  the  purple 
as  a  restitution  rather  than  a  gift.  Of  these  competitors,  one 
had  been  removed  by  exile,  and  afterwards  by  death ;  and  the 
emperor  himself  had  inflicted  such  cruel  insults  on  another,  that 
he  must  either  dread  his  resentment  or  despise  his  patience. 
This  domestic  animosity  was  refined  into  a  generous  resolution 
of  seeking  a  successor,  not  in  his  family,  but  in  the  republic ; 

"  Disposi torque  noma  saorae  Baduarius  aul®. 

Suooeeeor  soceri  mox  faotus  Cura  palati. 

Corippus  [in  L.  J.,  2,  284-5]. 

Baduarius  is  enumerated  among  the  descendants  and  allies  of  the  houso  of  Jus¬ 
tinian.  [Cp.  John  Biolar.,  ad  ann.  576,  ed.  Mommsen  (Chron.  Min.,  vol.  2),  p. 
214.]  A  family  of  noble  Venetians  (Casa  Badoero)  built  ohurohes  and  gave  dukes 
to  the  republic  as  early  as  the  ninth  oentury ;  and,  if  their  desoent  be  admitted,  no 
kings  in  Europe  can  produce  a  pedigree  so  anoient  and  illustrious.  Ducange, 
Pam.  Byzantin.  p.  99.  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  Gouvernement  de  Vdnise,  tom.  ii. 
p.  555. 
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and  the  artful  Sophia  recommended  Tiberius,30  his  faithful 
captain  of  the  guards,  whose  virtues  and  fortune  the  emperor 
might  cherish  as  the  fruit  of  his  judicious  choice.  The  ceremony  amoou- 
of  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Caesar,  or  Augustus,  was  performed  Tiberim. 
in  the  portico  of  the  palace,  in  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  oecemter 
and  the  senate.  Justin  collected  the  remaining  strength  of  his 
mind  and  body,  but  the  popular  belief  that  his  speech  was 
inspired  by  the  Deity  betrays  a  very  humble  opinion  both  of  the 
man  and  of  the  times.11  “  You  behold,”  said  the  emperor,  “  the 
ensigns  of  supreme  power.  You  are  about  to  receive  them  not 
from  my  hand,  but  from  the  hand  of  God.  Honour  them,  and 
from  them  you  will  derive  honour.  Respect  the  empress  your 
mother ;  you  are  now  her  son ;  before,  you  were  her  servant. 

Delight  not  in  blood,  abstain  from  revenge,  avoid  those  actions 
by  which  I  have  incurred  the  public  hatred,  and  consult  the 
experience  rather  than  the  example  of  your  predecessor.  As  a 
man,  I  have  sinned ;  as  a  sinner,  even  in  this  life,  I  have  been 
severely  punished ;  but  these  servants  (and  he  pointed  to  his 
ministers),  who  have  abused  my  confidence  and  inflamed  my 
passions,  will  appear  with  me  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ.  I 
have  been  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  diadem :  be  thou 
wise  and  modest;  remember  what  you  have  been,  remember 
what  you  are.  You  see  around  us  your  slaves  and  your  children ; 
with  the  authority,  assume  the  tenderness,  of  a  parent.  Love 
your  people  like  yourself ;  cultivate  the  affections,  maintain  the 
discipline,  of  the  army ;  protect  the  fortunes  of  the  rich,  relieve 
the  necessities  of  the  poor.” 33  The  assembly,  in  silence  and  in 
tears,  applauded  the  counsels,  and  sympathized  with  the  re¬ 
pentance,  of  their  prince ;  the  patriarch  rehearsed  the  prayers 
of  the  church ;  Tiberius  received  the  diadem  on  his  knees,  and 
Justin,  who  in  his  abdication  appeared  most  worthy  to  reign, 

*  The  praise  bestowed  on  princes  before  their  elevation  is  the  purest  and  most 
weighty.  Corippns  has  celebrated  Tiberias  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Justin 
it  i.  212-222).  Yet  even  a  captain  of  the  guards  might  attract  the  flattery  of  an 
kbisan  exile. 

a  Evagrius  (1.  v.  o.  13)  has  added  the  reproach  to  his  ministers.  He  applies 
mis  speech  to  thei  oeremony  when  Tiberius  was  invested  with  the  rank  of  Caesar. 

The  Loose  expression,  rather  than  the  uositive  error,  of  Theophanes,  <&o.  has 
fc*yed  it  to  his  Augustan  investiture  immediately  before  the  death  of  Justin. 

**  Theophylact  Simocatta  (1.  iii.  c.  Ill  declares  that  he  shall  give  to  posterity 
tot  speech  of  Justin  as  it  was  pronouncea,  without  attempting  to  correct  the  im- 
ferleetiooi  of  language  or  rhetoric.  Perhaps  the  vain  sophist  would  have  been 
tuapahle  of  producing  such  sentiments.  [John  of  Ephesus  notes  that  scribes  took 
fevn  Jostin’s  speech  In  shorthand  (iii.  4).] 
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Death  of 
Justin  II. 
a.d.  678, 
October  6 


Reign  of 
Tiberius 
n.  a.d. 
678,  Sept. 
96— A.D. 
589,  Aug.  1 


addressed  the  new  monarch  in  the  following  words :  “  If  you 
consent,  I  live ;  if  you  command,  I  die ;  may  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  infuse  into  your  heart  whatever  I  have  neglected  or 
forgotten  The  four  last  years  of  the  emperor  Justin  were 
passed  in  tranquil  obscurity ;  his  conscience  was  no  longer 
tormented  by  the  remembrance  of  those  duties  which  he  was 
incapable  of  discharging;  and  his  choice  was  justified  by  the 
filial  reverence  and  gratitude  of  Tiberius. 

Among  the  virtues  of  Tiberius,3*  his  beauty  (he  was  one  of 
the  tallest  and  most  comely  of  the  Romans)  might  introduce 
him  to  the  favour  of  Sophia;  and  the  widow  of  Justin  was 
persuaded  that  she  should  preserve  her  station  and  influence 
under  the  reign  of  a  second  and  more  youthful  husband.  But, 
if  the  ambitious  candidate  had  been  tempted  to  flatter  and 
dissemble,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  her  expecta¬ 
tions  or  his  own  promise.  The  factions  of  the  hippodrome 
demanded,  with  some  impatience,  the  name  of  their  new  em¬ 
press  ;  both  the  people  and  Sophia  were  astonished  by  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  Anastasia,  the  secret  though  lawful  wife  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius.34  Whatever  could  alleviate  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  Sophia,  Imperial  honours,  a  stately  palace,  a  numerous 
household,  was  liberally  bestowed  by  the  piety  of  her  adopted 
son ;  on  solemn  occasions  he  attended  and  consulted  the  widow 
of  his  benefactor;  but  her  ambition  disdained  the  vain  sem¬ 
blance  of  royalty,  and  the  respectful  appellation  of  mother 
served  to  exasperate,  rather  than  appease,  the  rage  of  an  injured 
woman.  While  she  accepted,  and  repaid  with  a  courtly  smile, 
the  fair  expressions  of  regard  and  confidence,  a  secret  alliance 
was  concluded  between  the  dowager  empress  and  her  ancient 
enemies;  and  Justinian,  the  son  of  Germanus,  was  employed 
as  the  instrument  of  her  revenge.  The  pride  of  the  reigning 
house  supported,  with  reluctance,  the  dominion  of  a  stranger ; 

33  For  the  character  and  reign  of  Tiberius,  see  Evagrius,  1.  v.  o.  18  ;  Theophy- 
lact,  1.  iii.  o.  12,  <£o. ;  Theophanes,  in  Chron.  p.  210-213  ;  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  L  xiv. 
p.  72  [c.  11] ;  Cedrenus,  p.  392  [i.  688,  ed.  Bonn] ;  Paul  Warnefrid,  de  Gestis  Lango- 
bard.  1.  iii.  c.  11, 12.  The  deacon  of  Forum  Julii  appears  to  have  possessed  some 
curious  and  authentic  facts. 

94  [The  original  name  of  Anastasia  was  Ino.  (According  to  Michael  the  Syrian, 
she  was  saluted  as  Helena  by  the  populace,  x.  17,  p.  843,  ed.  Chabot,  vol.  2.)  The 
statement  in  the  text  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Theophanes,  implying  that 
Sophia  did  not  know  of  Ino’s  existence  till  after  Justin’s  death,  is  inconsistent  with 
statements  of  the  contemporary,  John  of  Ephesus,  iii.  7.] 
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the  youth  was  deservedly  popular ;  his  name,  after  the  death 
of  Justin,  had  been  mentioned  by  a  tumultuous  faction;  and 
his  own  submissive  offer  of  his  head,  with  a  treasure  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  might  be  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  guilt, 
or  at  least  of  fear.  Justinian  received  a  free  pardon,  and  the 
command  of  the  eastern  army.  The  Persian  monarch  fled 
before  his  arms ;  and  the  acclamations  which  accompanied  his 
triumph  declared  him  worthy  of  the  purple.  His  artful  patron¬ 
ess  had  chosen  the  month  of  the  vintage,  while  the  emperor, 
in  a  rural  solitude,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a 
subject.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  her  designs  he  returned 
to  Constantinople,  and  the  conspiracy  was  suppressed  by  his 
presence  and  firmness.  Prom  the  pomp  and  honours  which 
she  had  abused,  Sophia  was  reduced  to  a  modest  allowance ; 

Tiberius  dismissed  her  train,  intercepted  her  correspondence, 
and  committed  to  a  faithful  guard  the  custody  of  Her  person. 

Bat  the  services  of  Justinian  were  not  considered  by  that  ex¬ 
cellent  prince  as  an  aggravation  of  his  offences ;  after  a  mild 
reproof,  his  treason  and  ingratitude  were  forgiven ;  and  it  was 
commonly  believed  that  the  emperor  entertained  some  thoughts 
◦f  contracting  a  double  alliance  with  the  rival  of  his  throne. 

The  voice  of  an  angel  (such  a  fable  was  propagated)  might 
reveal  to  the  emperor  that  he  should  always  triumph  over  his 
domestic  foes;  but  Tiberius  derived  a  firmer  assurance  from 
the  innocence  and  generosity  of  his  own  mind. 

With  the  odious  name  of  Tiberius,  he  assumed  the  more  hu  virtues 
popalar  appellation  of  Constantine  and  imitated  the  purer  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  Antonmes.  After  recording  the  vice  or  folly  of  so 
many  Roman  princes,  it  is  pleasing  to  repose,  for  a  moment, 
cm  a  character  conspicuous  by  the  qualities  of  humanity,  justice, 
temperance,  and  fortitude ;  to  contemplate  a  sovereign  affable 
in  his  palace,  pious  in  the  church,  impartial  on  the  seat  of 
judgment,  and  victorious,  at  least  by  his  generals,  in  the  Persian 
war.  The  most  glorious  trophy  of  his  victory  consisted  in  a 
multitude  of  captives  whom  Tiberius  entertained,  redeemed, 
and  dismissed  to  their  native  homes  with  the  charitable  spirit 
of  a  Christian  hero.  The  merit  or  misfortunes  of  his  own  sub¬ 
jects  bad  a  dearer  claim  to  his  beneficence,  and  he  measured 
his  bounty  not  so  much  by  their  expectations  as  by  his  own 
dignity.  This  maxim,  however  dangerous  in  a  trustee  of  the 
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public  wealth,  was  balanced  by  a  principle  of  humanity  and 
justice,  which  taught  him  to  abhor,  as  of  the  basest  alloy,  the 
gold  that  was  extracted  from  the  tears  of  the  people.  For 
their  relief,  as  often  as  they  had  suffered  by  natural  or  hostile 
calamities,  he  was  impatient  to  remit  the  arrears  of  the  past, 
or  the  demands  of  future  taxes ;  he  sternly  rejected  the  servile 
offerings  of  his  ministers,  which  were  compensated  by  tenfold 
oppression ;  and  the  wise  and  equitable  laws  of  Tiberius  excited 
the  praise  and  regret  of  succeeding  times.  Constantinople  be* 
lieved  that  the  emperor  had  discovered  a  treasure;  but  his 
genuine  treasure  consisted  in  the  practice  of  liberal  economy 
and  the  contempt  of  all  vain  and  superfluous  expense.16  The 
Romans  of  the  East  would  have  been  happy,  if  the  best  gift 
of  heaven,  a  patriot  king,  had  been  confirmed  as  a  proper  and 
permanent  blessing.  But  in  less  than  four  years  after  the 
death  of  Justin,  his  worthy  successor  sunk  into  a  mortal  disease, 
which  left  him  only  sufficient  time  to  restore  the  diadem,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  it,  to  the  most  deserv¬ 
ing  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  selected  Maurice  from  the 
crowd,  a  judgment  more  precious  than  the  purple  itself ;  the 
patriarch  and  senate  were  summoned  to  the  bed  of  the  dying 
prince ;  he  bestowed  his  daughter  and  the  empire ;  and  his  last 
advice  was  solemnly  delivered  by  the  voice  of  the  qusestor. 
Tiberius  expressed  his  hope  that  the  virtues  of  his  son  and 
successor  would  erect  the  noblest  mausoleum  to  hiB  memory. 
His  memory  was  embalmed  by  the  public  affliction ;  but  the 
most  sincere  grief  evaporates  in  the  tumult  of  a  new  reign, 
and  the  eyes  and  acclamations  of  mankind  were  speedily 
directed  to  the  rising  sun. 

-me  rei«n  The  emperor  Maurice  derived  his  origin  from  ancient 
ai^Sm?00' Rome ; 86  but  his  immediate  parents  were  settled  at  Arabissus 
AjUmT  in  Cappadocia,  and  their  singular  felicity  preserved  them  alive 
NoT  <n  to  behold  and  partake  the  fortune  of  their  august  son.  The 
youth  of  Maurice  was  spent  in  the  profession  of  arms ;  Tiberius 

85  [This  praise  is  not  deserved.  On  the  contrary,  the  capital  fault  of  Tiberius 
as  an  administrator  was  his  reckless  expenditure;  for  which  nis  successor,  Maurice, 
suffered.] 

86  It  is  therefore  singular  enough  that  Paul  (1.  iii.  o.  15)  should  distinguish 
him  as  the  first  Greek  emperor — primus  ex  GnBCorum  genere  in  Imperio  constitutes 
[top.,  confirmatus  est].  His  immediate  predecessors  had  indeed  been  born  in  the 
Latin  provinces  of  Europe ;  and  a  various  reading,  in  Grsecorum  Imperio,  would 
apply  the  expression  to  the  empire  rather  than  the  prince. 
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promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a  new  and  favourite  legion 
of  twelve  thousand  confederates ;  87  his  valonr  and  conduct  were 
signalised  in  the  Persian  war;  and  he  returned  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  accept,  as  his  jnst  reward,  the  inheritance  of  the 
empire.  Maurice  ascended  the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of 
forty-three  years ;  and  he  reigned  above  twenty  years  over 
the  East  and  over  himself;18  expelling  from  his  mind  the  wild 
democracy  of  passions,  and  establishing  (according  to  the  quaint 
expression  of  Evagrius)  a  perfect  aristocracy  of  reason  and 
virtue.  Some  suspicion  will  degrade  the  testimony  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  though  he  protests  that  his  secret  praise  should  never 
reach  the  ear  of  his  sovereign,8*  and  some  failings  seem  to 
place  the  character  of  Maurice  below  the  purer  merit  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  His  cold  and  reserved  demeanour  might  be  imputed 
to  arrogance ;  his  justice  was  not  always  exempt  from  cruelty,  nor 
his  clemency  from  weakness ;  and  his  rigid  economy  too  often  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  the  reproach  of  avarice.  But  the  rational  wishes 
of  an  absolute  monarch  must  tend  to  the  happiness  of  his  people ; 
Maurice  was  endowed  with  sense  and  courage  to  promote  that 
happiness,  and  his  administration  was  directed  by  the  principles 
and  example  of  Tiberius.  The  pusillanimity  of  the  Greeks  had 
introduced  so  complete  a  separation  between  the  offices  of  king 
and  of  general  that  a  private  soldier  who  had  deserved  and  ob- 

*T  [Fifteen  thousand,  Theophanea,  a.m.  6074  (Zonoraa  says  13,000).  It  was  a 
oorps  of  foreign  slaves  (tyopavas  eAfun-a  itrucu v).  Finlay  oompares  it  to  the 
Janissaries.  Maurice  held  the  post  of  Count  of  the  Fcederati,  when  Tiberius  com¬ 
mitted  to  him  the  command  of  the  new  oorps.] 

» Consult,  for  the  oharaoter  and  reign  of  Maurice,  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of 
Evagrius,  particularly  1.  vi.  e.  1 ;  the  eight  books  of  his  prolix  and  florid  history  by 
Thaophylaet  Simooatta ;  Theophanes,  p.  218,  tic. ;  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  78 
[e.  IS] ;  Cedrenus,  p.  894  [i.  p.  691].  [Add  John  of  Ephesus.] 

*  AiiroepArmp  terms  yteipuns  rile  fii*  ix^OKfAreta*  rue  w aim*  4k  rrjs  ohetias 
4f0V*dT*w«  +v)  fit,  iourroKpdrt toy  8i  ip  rots  iavrov  XoyuryuoU  KaTacmt<nlj4*pot.  Eva- 
grins  composed  his  nistory  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Maurioe ;  and  he  had  been  so 
wisely  indiscreet  that  the  emperor  knew  and  rewarded  his  favourable  opinion  (1.  vi. 
e.  24).  [Finlay  suggested  that  the  expression  of  Evagrius  conceals  an  allusion  to 
the  administrative  policy  of  Maurioe,  which  he  explains  as  follows  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
i.  p.  306) :  Maurioe  aimed  at  reform  and  decided  that  his  first  step  should  be  “  to 
reoier  the  army,  long  a  lioentious  and  turbulent  oheck  on  the  imperial  power,  a 
wtli -disciplined  and  efficient  instrument  of  his  will;  and  he  hoped  in  this  mannor 
In  repress  the  tyranny  of  the  official  aristocracy  ”  and  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  central  government.  “  In  his  struggle  to  obtain  this  result  he  was  compelled 
to  make  use  of  the  existing  administration  ;  and,  consequently,  he  appears  in  the 
history  of  the  empire  as  the  supporter  and  protector  of  a  detested  aristocracy,  equally 
uapopolar  with  the  army  and  the  people;  while  his  ulterior  plans  for  the  improve- 
ant  of  the  civil  condition  of  his  subjects  were  never  fully  made  known,  and  perhaps 
never  framed  even  by  himself.”] 
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tained  the  purple  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
armies.  Yet  the  emperor  Maurice  enjoyed  the  glory  of  restor¬ 
ing  the  Persian  monarch  to  his  throne ;  his  lieutenants  waged 
a  doubtful  war  against  the  Avars  of  the  Danube ;  and  he  cast 
an  eye  of  pity,  of  ineffectual  pity,  on  the  abject  and  distressful 
state  of  his  Italian  provinces. 

From  Italy  the  emperors  were  incessantly  tormented  by 
tales  of  misery  and  demands  of  succour,  which  extorted  the 
humiliating  confession  of  their  own  weakness.  The  expiring 
dignity  of  Borne  was  only  marked  by  the  freedom  and  energy 
of  her  complaints :  “  If  you  are  incapable,”  she  said,  “  of  deliver¬ 
ing  us  from  the  sword  of  the  Lombards,  save  us  at  least  from 
the  oalamity  of  famine  ”.  Tiberius  forgave  the  reproach,  and 
relieved  the  distress :  a  supply  of  corn  was  transported  from 
Egypt  to  the  Tiber ;  and  the  Boman  people,  invoking  the  name, 
not  of  Camillus,  but  of  St.  Peter,  repulsed  the  barbarians  from 
their  walls.  But  the  relief  was  accidental,  the  danger  was 
perpetual  and  pressing ;  and  the  clergy  and  senate,  collecting 
the  remains  of  their  ancient  opulence,  a  sum  of  three  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  dispatched  the  patrician  Pamphronius  to  lay 
their  gifts  and  their  complaints  at  the  foot  of  the  Byzantine 
throne.  The  attention  of  the  court,  and  the  forces  of  the 
East,  were  diverted  by  the  Persian  war;  but  the  justice  of 
Tiberius  applied  the  subsidy  to  the  defence  of  the  city ;  and 
he  dismissed  the  patrician  with  his  best  advice,  either  to  bribe 
the  Lombard  chiefs  or  to  purchase  the  aid  of  the  kings  of 
France.  Notwithstanding  this  weak  invention,  Italy  was  still 
afflicted,  Borne  was  again  besieged,  and  the  suburb  of  Classe, 
only  three  miles  from  Bavenna,  was  pillaged  and  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  a  simple  duke  of  Spoleto.  Maurice  gave  audience 
to  a  second  deputation  of  priests  and  senators ;  the  duties  and 
the  menaces  of  religion  were  forcibly  urged  in  the  letters  of  the 
Boman  pontiff ;  and  hiB  nuncio,  the  deacon  Gregory,  was  alike 
qualified  to  solicit  the  powers  either  of  heaven  or  of  the  earth. 
The  emperor  adopted,  with  stronger  effect,  the  measures  of 
his  predecessor ;  some  formidable  chiefs  were  persuaded  to  em¬ 
brace  the  friendship  of  the  Bomans,  and  one  of  them,  a  mild 
and  faithful  barbarian,  lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  the 
exarch ;  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  delivered  to  the  Franks ; 
and  the  pope  encouraged  them  to  violate,  without  scruple,  their 
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oaths  and  engagements  to  the  misbelievers.  Childebert,  the  u.d.  ssn 
great-grandson  of  Clovis,  was  persuaded  to  invade  Italy  by  the 
payment  of  fifty  thousand  pieces ;  but,  as  he  had  viewed  with  tmoooi 
delight  some  Byzantine  coin  of  the  weight  of  one  pound  of 
gold,  the  king  of  Austrasia  might  stipulate  that  the  gift  should 
be  rendered  more  worthy  of  his  acceptance  by  a  proper  mixture 
of  these  respectable  medals.  The  dukes  of  the  Lombards  had  ujd.  sea- 
provoked  by  frequent  inroads  their  powerful  neighbours  of  Gaul. 

As  soon  as  they  were  apprehensive  of  a  just  retaliation,  they 
renounced  their  feeble  and  disorderly  independence;  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  regal  government,  union,  secrecy,  and  vigour,  were 
unanimously  confessed ;  and  Autharis,  the  son  of  Clepho,  had  Aatbaru. 
already  attained  the  strength  and  reputation  of  a  warrior,  Lombanlu! 
Under  the  standard  of  their  new  king,  the  conquerors  of  Italy  A  D' 68MB0 
withstood  three  successive  invasions,  one  of  which  was  led  by 
Childebert  himself,  the  last  of  the  Merovingian  race  who  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Alps.  The  first  expedition  was  defeated  by  u.D.  ses  or 
the  jealous  animosity  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni.  In  the 6871 
second  they  were  vanquished  in  a  bloody  battle,  with  more  loss  u.d.  sesi 
and  dishonour  than  they  had  sustained  since  the  foundation 
of  their  monarchy.  Impatient  for  revenge,  they  returned  a 
third  time  with  accumulated  force,  and  Autharis  yielded  to  theu.D.590] 
fury  of  the  torrent.  The  troops  and  treasures  of  the  Lombards 
were  distributed  in  the  walled  towns  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennine.  A  nation  less  sensible  of  danger  than  of  fatigue 
and  delay  soon  murmured  against  the  folly  of  their  twenty 
commanders ;  and  the  hot  vapours  of  an  Italian  sun  infected 
with  disease  those  tramontane  bodies  which  had  already  suffered 
the  vicissitudes  of  intemperance  and  famine.  The  powers  that 
were  inadequate  to  the  conquest,  were  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  desolation,  of  the  country ;  nor  could  the  trembling  natives 
distinguish  between  their  enemies  and  their  deliverers.  If  the 
junction  of  the  Merovingian  and  Imperial  forces  had  been 
effected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  perhaps  they  might 
have  subverted  the  throne  of  the  Lombards ;  but  the  Franks 
expected  six  days  the  signal  of  a  flaming  village,  and  the  arms 
of  the  Greeks  were  idly  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Modena  (Mnttna) 
and  Parma,  which  were  torn  from  them  after  the  retreat  of 
their  Transalpine  allies.  The  victorious  Autharis  asserted  his 
claim  to  the  dominion  of  Italy.  At  the  foot  of  the  Rhsetian 
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Alps,  he  Bubdaed  the  resistance,  and  rifled  the  hidden  treasures, 
[inraut  of  a  sequestered  island  in  the  lake  of  Comum.  At  the  extreme 

om  point  of  Calabria,  he  touched  with  his  spear  a  column  on  the 

sea-shore  of  Rhegium,40  proclaiming  that  ancient  land-mark  to 
stand  the  immoveable  boundary  of  his  kingdom.41 
The  mi-  During  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  Italy  was  unequally 

Rranna  divided  between  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  and  the  exarch¬ 
ate  of  Ravenna.  The  offices  and  professions,  which  the  jealousy 
of  Constantine  had  separated,  were  united  by  the  indulgence 
of  Justinian ;  and  eighteen  successive  exarchs  were  invested, 
in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  with  the  full  remains  of  civil, 
of  military,  and  even  of  ecclesiastical  power.  Their  immedi¬ 
ate  jurisdiction,  which  was  afterwards  consecrated  as  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  extended  over  the  modem  Romagna, 
the  marshes  or  valleys  of  Ferrara  and  Commachio,43  five  mari¬ 
time  cities  from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  a  second,  inland  Penta- 
polis,4*  between  the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  bills  of  the  Apen- 
nine.  Three  subordinate  provinces,  of  Rome,  of  Venice,  and  of 
Naples,  which  were  divided  by  hostile  lands  from  the  palace 
of  Ravenna,  acknowledged,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy 
of  the  exarch.  The  duchy  of  Rome  appears  to  have  included 
the  Tuscan,  Sabine,  and  Latian  conquests,  of  the  first  four 
hundred  years  of  the  city,  and  the  limits  may  be  distinctly 
traced  along  the  coast,  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Terracina,  and 
with  the  course  of  the  Tiber  from  Ameria  and  Narai  to  the  port 
of  Ostia.  The  numerous  islands  from  Grado  to  Chiozza  com- 

40  The  Columns  Regina,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Faro  of  Messina,  one 
hundred  stadia  from  Rhegium  itself,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  geography. 
Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  1295.  Lucas  Holsten.  Annotat.  ad  Cluver.  p.  801. 
WeBseling,  Itinerar.  p.  106. 

41  The  Greek  historians  afford  some  faint  hints  of  the  wars  of  Italy  (Menander, 
in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  124,  126  [F.  H.  G.,  iv.  p.  253,  263].  Theophylaot,  1.  iii.  o.  41. 
The  Latins  are  more  satisfactory;  and  especially  Paul  Wamefrid  (1.  iii.  18-34), 
who  had  read  the  more  ancient  histories  of  Secundus  and  Gregory  of  Tours. 
Baronins  produces  some  letters  of  the  popes,  Ac. ;  and  the  times  are  measured  by 
the  accurate  scale  of  Pagi  and  Muratori.  [The  march  of  Autharis  to  Reggio  is  pro¬ 
bably  only  a  legend.  Paul  introduces  it  with  fama  est  (3,  82).] 

43  The  papal  advocates,  Zaoagni  and  Fontanini,  might  justly  claim  the  valley 
or  morass  of  Commachio  as  a  part  of  the  exarohate.  But  the  ambition  of  including 
Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  and  Flaoentia,  has  darkened  a  geographical  question 
somewhat  doubtful  and  obeoure.  Even  Muratori,  as  the  servant  of  the  house  of 
Este,  is  not  free  from  partiality  and  prejudice.  [For  the  history  of  the  Exarohate 
see  Diehl,  Etudes  sur  ^administration  byzantine  dans  l’exarohat  de  Revenue  (568- 
751),  1888.] 

41  [Aesis,  Forum  Sempronii,  Urbinum,  Gallis,  Eugubium.J 
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posed  the  infant  dominion  of  Venice ;  bat  the  more  accessible 
towns  on  the  continent  were  overthrown  by  the  Lombards,  who 
beheld  with  impotent  fury  a  new  capital  rising  from  the  waves. 

The  power  of  the  dukes  of  Naples  was  circumscribed  by  the  bay 
and  the  adjacent  isles,  by  the  hostile  territory  of  Capua,  and  by 
the  Roman  colony  of  Amalphi,44  whose  industrious  citizens,  by 
the  invention  of  the  mariner’s  compass,  have  onveiled  the  face 
of  the  globe.  The  three  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily, 
still  adhered  to  the  empire  ;  and  the  acquisition  of  the  farther 
Calabria  removed  the  land-mark  of  Autharis  from  the  shore  of 
Rhegium  to  the  Isthmus  of  Consentia.  In  Sardinia,  the  savage 
mountaineers  preserved  the  liberty  and  religion  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  ;  but  the  husbandmen  of  Sicily  were  chained  to  their 
rich  and  cultivated  soil.  Rome  was  oppressed  by  the  iron 
sceptre  of  the  exarchs,  and  a  Greek,  perhaps  an  eunuch,  insulted 
with  impunity  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol.  But  Naples  soon  ac¬ 
quired  the  privilege  of  electing  her  own  dukes  ; 46  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Amalphi  was  the  fruit  of  commerce ;  and  the  voluntary 
attachment  of  Venice  was  finally  ennobled  by  an  equal  alliance 
with  the  Eastern  empire.  On  the  map  of  Italy,  the  measure 
of  the  exarchate  occupies  a  very  inadequate  space,  but  it  in¬ 
cluded  an  ample  proportion  of  wealth,  industry,  and  population. 

The  most  faithful  and  valuable  subjects  escaped  from  the  bar¬ 
barian  yoke ;  and  the  banners  of  Pavia  and  Verona,  of  Milan 
and  Padua,  were  displayed  in  their  respective  quarters  by  the 
new  inhabitants  of  Ravenna.  The  remainder  of  Italy  was  The  king- 
possessed  by  the  Lombards ;  and  from  Pavia,  the  royal  seat,  r£mb«?u* 
their  kingdom  was  extended  to  the  east,  the  north,  and  the  west, 
aa  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Avars,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Franks 
of  Australia  and  Burgundy.  In  the  language  of  modem  geo¬ 
graphy,  it  is  now  represented  by  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  Tyrol,  the  Milanese,  Piedmont,  the  coast  of  Genoa, 

Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  from  Perugia  to 
the  Adriatic.  The  dukes,  and  at  length  the  princes,  of  Bene- 
ventum  survived  the  monarchy,  and  propagated  the  name  of 
the  Lombards.  From  Capua  to  Tarentum,  they  reigned  near 

44  See  Brenemaxm,  Dissert.  Ima  de  RepublioA  AmalphitanA,  p.  1-42,  ad  oaloem 
Hist  Pandect.  Florent.  [1722]. 

a  Gregor.  Magn.  L  iii.  spilt.  23,  25,  26,  27. 
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and  man¬ 
ners  of  the 
Lombards 


five  hundred  years  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  present  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples.4® 

In  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  victorious  and  the  van¬ 
quished  people,  the  change  of  language  will  afford  the  most 
probable  inference.  According  to  this  standard  it  will  appear 
that  the  Lombards  of  Italy,  and  the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  were 
less  numerous  than  the  Franks  or  Burgundians;  and  the 
conquerors  of  Gaul  must  yield,  in  their  turn,  to  the  multitude 
of  Saxons  and  Angles  who  almost  eradicated  the  idioms  of 
Britain.  The  modem  Italian  has  been  insensibly  formed  by 
the  mixture  of  nations ;  the  awkwardness  of  the  barbarians  in 
the  nice  management  of  declensions  and  conjugations  reduced 
them  to  the  use  of  articles  and  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  many  new 
ideas  have  been  expressed  by  Teutonic  appellations.  Yet  the 
principal  stock  of  technical  and  familiar  words  is  found  to  be  of 
Latin  derivation ; 47  and,  if  we  were  sufficiently  conversant  with 
the  obsolete,  the  rustic,  and  the  municipal  dialects  of  ancient 
Italy,  we  should  trace  the  origin  of  many  terms  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  rejected  by  the  classic  purity  of  Borne.  A  numerous 
army  constitutes  but  a  small  nation,  and  the  powers  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards  were  soon  diminished  by  the  retreat  of  twenty  thousand 
Saxons,  who  scorned  a  dependent  situation,  and  returned,  after 
many  bold  and  perilous  adventures,  to  their  native  country.48 
The  camp  of  Alboin  was  of  formidable  extent,  but  the  extent  of 
a  camp  would  be  easily  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  a  city ; 

46 1  have  described  the  state  of  Italy  from  the  excellent  Dissertation  of  Beretti. 
Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  tom.  i.  p.  374-887)  has  followed  the  learned  Camillo  Pelle¬ 
grini  in  the  geography  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  After  the  loss  of  the  true  Calabria, 
the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  substituted  that  name  instead  of  the  more  ignoble  appellation 
of  Bruttium ;  and  the  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  before  the  time  of  Charle¬ 
magne  (Eginhard,  p.  75  [V.  Car.,  15]).  [The  change  was  probably  the  result  of  an 
administrative  innovation  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century  (due  presumably 
to  the  Emperor  Constans  II.).  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Bruttii  seem  to  have  been 
united  as  a  single  province,  entitled  Calabria.  Thus  Bruttii  came  to  be  part  of 
(official)  Calabria.  When  the  duke  of  Beneventum,  Romuald,  conquered  most  of 
the  heel  (soon  after  a.d.  671)  Bruttii  oame  to  be  almost  the  whole  of  “  Calabria  *\ 
Thus  an  administrative  change,  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Romuald,  initiated  the 
attachment  of  the  name  Calabria  to  the  toe;  the  conquest  of  Romuald  brought 
about  the  detachment  of  the  name  from  the  heel.  These  are  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  investigation  of  M.  Schipa  on  La  migraeione  del  name  Calabria , 
in  the  Archivio  storioo  per  le  provinoe  napoletane,  1895,  p.  23  sgq.] 

47  Maffei  (Verona  Illustrata,  part  i.  p.  310-321)  and  Muratori  ( Antichi t&  Italian©, 
tom.  ii.  Dissertazione  xxxii.  xxxiii.  p.  71-365)  have  asserted  the  native  olaims  of  the 
Italian  idiom :  the  former  with  enthusiasm,  the  latter  with  discretion :  both  with 
learning,  ingenuity,  and  truth. 

48  Paul,  de  Gest.  Langobard.  1.  iii.  o.  5,  6,  7. 
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and  ite  martial  inhabitants  most  be  thinly  scattered  over  the 
face  of  a  large  country.  When  Alboin  descended  from  the  [Forum 
Alps,  he  invested  his  nephew,  the  first  duke  of  Friuli,  with  the 
command  of  the  province  and  the  people;  but  the  prudent 
Gisulf  would  have  declined  the  dangerous  office,  unless  he  had 
been  permitted  to  choose,  among  the  nobles  of  the  Lombards, 
a  sufficient  number  of  families49  to  form  a  perpetual  colony  of 
soldiers  and  subjects.  In  the  progress  of  conquest,  the  same 
option  could  not  be  granted  to  the  dukes  of  Brescia  or  Bergamo, 
of  Pavia  or  Turin,  of  Spoleto  or  Beneventum ;  but  each  of  these, 
and  each  of  their  colleagues,  settled  in  his  appointed  district 
with  a  band  of  followers  who  resorted  to  his  standard  in  war 
and  his  tribunal  in  peace.  Their  attachment  was  free  and 
honourable:  resigning  the  gifts  and  benefits  which  they  had 
accepted,  they  might  emigrate  with  their  families  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  duke ;  but  their  absence  from  the  king¬ 
dom  was  punished  with  death,  as  a  crime  of  military  desertion.54 
The  posterity  of  the  first  conquerors  struck  a  deeper  root  into 
the  soil,  which,  by  every  motive  of  interest  and  honour,  they 
were  bound  to  defend.  A  Lombard  was  bora  the  soldier  of 
his  king  and  his  duke ;  and  the  civil  assemblies  of  the  nation 
displayed  the  banners,  and  assumed  the  appellation,  of  a  regular 
army.  Of  this  army,  the  pay  and  the  rewards  were  drawn 
from  the  conquered  provinces ;  and  the  distribution,  which  was 
not  effected  till  after  the  death  of  Alboin,  is  disgraced  by  the 
foul  marks  of  injustice  and  rapine.  Many  of  the  most  wealthy 
Italians  were  slain  and  banished ;  the  remainder  were  divided 
among  the  strangers,  and  a  tributary  obligation  was  imposed 
(tinder  the  name  of  hospitality)  of  paying  to  the  Lombards  a 
third  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Within  less  than  seventy 
years,  this  artificial  system  was  abolished  by  a  more  simple  and 
&olid  tenure.51  Either  the  Roman  landlord  was  expelled  by  his 
strong  and  insolent  guest ;  or  the  annual  payment,  a  third  of 
the  produce,  was  exchanged  by  a  more  equitable  transaction  for 

*  Paul,  1.  ii.  o.  9.  He  calls  these  families  or  generations  by  the  Tentonio  name 
U  Far  as,  which  is  likewise  used  in  the  Lombard  laws.  The  humble  deaoon  was 
not  insensible  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  race.  See  1.  iv.  c.  39. 

*  Compare  No.  3  and  177  of  the  laws  of  Botharis. 

w  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  31,  32,  1.  iii.  o.  16.  The  laws  of  Botharis,  promulgated  a.d. 

*>43.  io  not  contain  the  smallest  vestige  of  this  payment  of  thirds ;  bat  they  pre¬ 
serve  many  cunous  ciroumstanoee  of  the  state  of  Italy  and  the  manners  of  the 
Lombards. 
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an  adequate  proportion  of  landed  property.  Under  these  foreign 
masters,  the  business  of  agriculture,  in  the  cultivation  of  corn, 
vines,  and  olives,  was  exercised  with  degenerated  skill  and  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  labour  of  the  slaves  and  natives.  But  the  oc¬ 
cupations  of  a  pastoral  life  were  more  pleasing  to  the  idleness 
of  the  barbarians.  In  the  rich  meadowB  of  Venetia,  they 
restored  and  improved  the  breed  of  horses  for  which  that  pro¬ 
vince  had  once  been  illustrious ; 62  and  the  Italians  beheld  with 
astonishment  a  foreign  race  of  oxen  or  buffaloes.6*  The  de¬ 
population  of  Lombardy  and  the  increase  of  forests  afforded  an 
ample  range  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.64  That  marvellous 
art  which  teaches  the  birds  of  the  air  to  acknowledge  the  voice, 
and  execute  the  commands,  of  their  master  had  been  unknown 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.66  Scandinavia  and 
Scythia  produce  the  boldest  and  most  tractable  falcons;60  they 
are  tamed  and  educated  by  the  roving  inhabitants,  always  on 
horseback  and  in  the  field.  This  favourite  amusement  of  our 
ancestors  was  introduced  by  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman 
provinces;  and  the  lawB  of  Italy  esteem  the  sword  and  the 
hawk  as  of  equal  dignity  and  importance  in  the  hands  of  a 
noble  Lombard.67 

**  The  studs  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  his  frequent  victories  in  the  Olympio 
games,  had  diffused  among  the  Greeks  the  fame  of  the  Venetian  hones ;  but  the 
breed  was  extinct  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (i.  v.  p.  825  [1,  §  4]).  Gisulf  obtained  from 
his  uncle  generosarum  equarum  greges.  Paul,  1.  ii.  o.  9.  The  Lombards  after¬ 
wards  introduced  c&balli  silvatici — wild  horses.  Paul,  1.  iv.  c.  11. 

BSTuno  (a.d.  596)  primum  bubali  in  Italiam  delati  Italic  populis  miraoula 
fuere  (Paul  Wamefrid,  1.  iv.  o.  11).  The  buffaloes,  whose  native  climate  appears  to 
be  Africa  and  India,  are  unknown  to  Europe  except  in  Italy,  where  they  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  useful.  The  anoients  were  ignorant  of  these  animals,  unless  Aristotle  (Hist. 
Animal.  1.  ii.  c.  1,  p.  58,  Paris,  1783)  has  described  them  as  the  wild  oxen  of 
Arachosia.  See  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  tom.  xi.  and  Supplement,  tom.  vi. ;  Hist. 
G4n6rale  dee  Voyages,  tom.  i.  p.  7,  481,  ii.  105,  iii.  291,  iv.  234,  461,  v.  198,  vi.  491, 
viii.  400,  x.  666;  Pennant’s  Quadruples,  p.  24;  Diotionnaire  d’Hist.  Naturelle, 
par  Valmont  de  Bomare,  tom.  ii.  p.  74.  Yet  I  must  not  conceal  the  suspicion  that 
Paul,  by  a  vulgar  error,  may  have  applied  the  name  of  bubalus  to  the  aurochs,  or 
wild  bull,  of  ancient  Germany. 

84  Consult  the  xxist  Dissertation  of  Muratori. 

66  Their  ignoranoe  is  proved  by  the  silence  even  of  those  who  professedly  treat 
of  the  arts  of  hunting  and  the  history  of  animals.  Aristotle  (Hist.  Animal.  L  ix.  o. 
86,  tom.  i.  p.  586,  and  the  Notes  of  his  last  editor,  M.  Camus,  tom.  ii.  p.  814), 
Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  x.  o.  10),  iElian  (de  Natur.  Animal.  1.  ii.  c.  42),  and  perhaps 
Homer  (Odyss.  xxii.  302*306),  describe  with  astonishments  tacit  league  and  common 
chase  between  the  hawks  and  the  Thraoian  fowlers. 

58  Particularly  the  gerfaut,  or  gyrfalcon,  of  the  size  of  a  small  eagle.  See  the 
animated  description  of  M.  de  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  tom.  xvi.  p.  289,  Ac. 

87  Script.  Rerum  Italioarum,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  129.  This  is  the  xvith  law  of 
the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious.  His  father  Charlemagne  had  falconers  in  his  house- 
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So  rapid  was  the  influence  of  climate  and  example  that  the  Dresa  and 
Lombards  of  the  fourth  generation  surveyed  with  curiosity  and  e 
affright  the  portraits  of  their  savage  forefathers.58  Their  heads 
were  shaven  behind,  but  the  shaggy  locks  hung  over  their  eyes 
and  mouth,  and  a  long  beard,  represented  the  name  and 
character  of  the  nation.  Their  dress  consisted  of  loose  linen 
garments,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  were 
decorated,  in  their  opinion,  with  broad  stripes  of  variegated 
colours.  The  legs  and  feet  were  clothed  in  long  hose  and  open 
sandals ;  and  even  in  the  security  of  peace  a  trusty  sword  was 
constantly  girt  to  their  side.  Yet  this  strange  apparel  and 
horrid  aspect  often  concealed  a  gentle  and  generous  disposition ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  rage  of  battle  had  subsided,  the  captives  and 
subjects  were  sometimes  surprised  by  the  humanity  of  the  victor. 

The  vices  of  the  Lombards  were  the  effect  of  passion,  of 
ignorance,  of  intoxication ;  their  virtues  are  the  more  laudable, 
as  they  were  not  affected  by  the  hypocrisy  of  social  manners, 
nor  imposed  by  the  rigid  constraint  of  laws  and  education.  I 
should  not  be  apprehensive  of  deviating  from  my  subject  if  it 
were  in  my  power  to  delineate  the  private  life  of  the  conquerors 
of  Italy,  and  I  shall  relate  with  pleasure  the  adventurous 
gallantry  of  Autharis,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry 
and  romance.59  After  the  loss  of  his  promised  bride,  a  Mero¬ 
vingian  princess,  he  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria;  and  Garibald  accepted  the  alliance  of  the 
Italian  monarch.  Impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  negotia¬ 
tion,  the  ardent  lover  escaped  from  his  palace  and  visited  the 


hold  a*  well  as  huntsmen  (Mlmoires  but  l’ancienne  Che valerie,  par  M.  de  St.  Palaye, 
tom.  iii.  p.  175).  I  observe  in  the  laws  of  Both&ris  a  more  early  mention  of  the  art 
of  hawking  (No.  322) ;  and  in  Gaul,  in  the  vth  century,  it  is  celebrated  by  Sidonius 
Apnlliparis  among  the  talents  of  A vitus  ([Garm.  vii.]  202-207). 

**  The  epitaph  of  Droctulf  (Paul,  1.  iii.  o.  19)  may  be  applied  to  many  of  his 
ovootrymen : 

Terribilis  visa  facies,  sed  oorda  benignus, 

Longaque  robusto  pectore  barba  fuit. 

The  portraits  of  the  old  Lombards  might  still  be  seen  in  the  palaoe  of  Monsa, 
twelve  miles  from  Milan,  which  had  been  founded  or  restored  by  queen  Theude- 
linia  (L  iv.  22,  23).  See  Muratori,  tom.  i.  dissertaz.  xxiii.  p.  800.  [Theudelinda's 
comb,  with  a  gold  handle,  and  a  counterfeit  hen  with  chickens,  which  belonged  to 
her,  are  shown  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  at  Monza,  whioh  she  founded.  Little 
xA  the  old  building  remains.] 

MThe  story  of  Autharis  and  Theudelinda  is  related  by  Paul,  i.  iii.  c.  29,  34 ; 
and  any  fragment  of  Bavarian  antiquity  excites  the  indefatigable  diligence  of  the 
emizt  da  Bunt,  Hist,  des  Peoples  de  PEurope,  tom.  xi.  p.  595-635,  tom.  xii.  p. 
ISA 
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court  of  Bavaria  in  the  train  of  his  own  embassy.  At  the 
public  audience,  the  unknown  stranger  advanced  to  the  throne, 
and  informed  Garibald  that  the  ambassador  was  indeed  the 
minister  of  state,  but  that  he  alone  was  the  friend  of  Autharis, 
who  had  trusted  him  with  the  delicate  commission  of  making 
a  faithful  report  of  the  charms  of  his  spouse.  Theudelinda  was 
summoned  to  undergo  this  important  examination,  and,  after  a 
pause  of  silent  rapture,  he  hailed  her  as  the  queen  of  Italy,  and 
humbly  requested  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation, 
she  would  present  a  cup  of  wine  to  the  first  of  her  new  subjects. 
By  the  command  of  her  father,  she  obeyed ;  Autharis  received 
the  cup  in  his  turn,  and,  in  restoring  it  to  the  princess,  he 
secretly  touched  her  hand,  and  drew  his  own  finger  over  his 
face  and  lips.  In  the  evening,  Theudelinda  imparted  to  her 
nurse  the  indiscreet  familiarity  of  the  stranger,  and  was  com¬ 
forted  by  the  assurance  that  such  boldness  could  proceed  only 
from  the  king  her  husband,  who,  by  his  beauty  and  courage, 
appeared  worthy  of  her  love.  The  ambassadors  were  dis¬ 
missed  ;  no  sooner  did  they  reach  the  confines  of  Italy  than 
Autharis,  raising  himself  on  his  horse,  darted  his  battle-axe 
against  a  tree  with  incomparable  strength  and  dexterity : 
“  Such,”  said  he  to  the  astonished  Bavarians,  “  such  are  the 
strokes  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards  ”.  On  the  approach  of 
a  French  army,  Garibald  and  his  daughter  took  refuge  in  the 
dominions  of  their  ally  ;  and  the  marriage  was  consummated 
in  the  palace  of  Verona.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  it  was 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  Autharis ;  but  the  virtues  of  Theude¬ 
linda60  had  endeared  her  to  the  nation,  and  she  was  permitted 
to  bestow,  with  her  hand,  the  sceptre  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

From  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  similar  events,61  it  is  certain 
that  the  Lombards  possessed  freedom  to  elect  their  sovereign, 
and  sense  to  decline  the  frequent  use  of  that  dangerous 
privilege.  The  public  revenue  arose  from  the  produce  of  land 
and  the  profits  of  justice.  When  the  independent  dukes  agreed 

60  Giannone  (Is  tori  a  Civile  di  Napoli,  tom.  i.  p.  263)  has  justly  censured  the 
impertinence  of  Boccaccio  (Gio.  iii.  Novel.  2),  who,  without  right,  or  truth,  or  pre¬ 
tence,  has  given  the  pious  queen  Theudelinda  to  the  arms  of  a  muleteer. 

®  Paul,  1.  iii.  c.  16.  The  first  dissertation  of  Muratori  and  the  first  volume  of 
Giannone ’s  history  may  be  consulted  for  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  [For 
the  social  system,  government,  and  laws  of  the  Lombards,  see  Vinogradov,  Prois- 
khozhdenie  pheodal’nikh  otnoshenii  v  Langobardskoi  Italii,  1880.] 
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that  Autharia  should  ascend  the  throne  of  his  father,  they 
endowed  the  regal  office  with  a  fair  moiety  of  their  respective 
domains.  The  proudest  nobles  aspired  to  the  honours  of 
servitude  near  the  person  of  their  prince;  he  rewarded  the 
fidelity  of  his  vassals  by  the  precarious  gift  of  pensions  and 
benefices;  and  atoned  for  the  injuries  of  war  by  the  rich 
foundation  of  monasteries  and  churches.  In  peace  a  judge,  a 
leader  in  war,  he  never  usurped  the  powers  of  a  sole  and 
absolute  legislator.  The  king  of  Italy  convened  the  national 
assemblies  in  the  palace,  or  more  probably  in  the  fields,  of 
Pavia  ;  his  great  council  was  composed  of  the  persons  most 
eminent  by  their  birth  and  dignities ;  but  the  validity,  as  well 
as  the  execution,  of  their  decrees  depended  on  the  approbation 
of  the  faithful  people,  the  fortunate  army  of  the  Lombards. 

About  fourscore  years  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  their 
traditional  customs  were  transcribed  in  Teutonic  Latin,1 “  and  Law*,  a.d. 
ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  prince  and  people ;  some  new  ’  c' 
regulations  were  introduced,  more  suitable  to  their  present 
condition ;  the  example  of  Rotharis  was  imitated  by  the  wisest 
of  his  successors ;  and  the  laws  of  the  Lombards  have  been 
esteemed  the  least  imperfect  of  the  barbaric  codes.8*  Secure 
by  their  courage  in  the  possession  of  liberty,  these  rude  and 
hasty  legislators  were  incapable  of  balancing  the  powers  of  the 
constitution  or  of  discussing  the  nice  theory  of  political  govern¬ 
ment.  Such  crimes  as  threatened  the  life  of  the  sovereign  or 
the  safety  of  the  state  were  adjudged  worthy  of  death ;  but 
their  attention  was  principally  confined  to  the  defence  of  the 
person  and  property  of  the  subject.  According  to  the  strange 
jurisprudence  of  the  times,  the  guilt  of  blood  might  be  re¬ 
deemed  by  a  fine;  yet  the  high  price  of  nine  hundred  pieces 
of  gold  declares  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  a  simple  citizen. 

Lees  atrocious  injuries,  a  wound,  a  fracture,  a  blow,  an  op¬ 
probrious  word,  were  measured  with  scrupulous  and  almost 
ndiculous  diligence;  and  the  prudence  of  the  legislator  en- 

•  The  most  accurate  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  Lombards  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Ser.pioree  Be  ram  It&licaram,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  1-181,  collated  from  the  most 
taeacni  Mas.  and  illustrated  bj  the  oritioal  notes  of  Mnratori.  [Ed.  F.  Blnhme,  in 
Mon.  Legg.  iv.  607  s qa.  (1868) ;  also  small  separate  oct.  ed.  (1869).] 

"  Montesquieu,  Esprit  aes  Loix,  1.  xxxiii.  o.  1.  Lee  loix  des  Bourgnignons  sont 
u^x  jodiri eases ;  oelles  de  Rotharis  el  des  antres  princes  Lombards  le  sont  encore 
pax 
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couraged  the  ignoble  practice  of  bartering  honour  and  revenge 
for  a  pecuniary  compensation.  The  ignorance  of  the  Lombards, 
in  the  state  of  Paganism  or  Christianity,  gave  implicit  credit 
to  the  malice  and  mischief  of  witchcraft ;  but  tbe  judges  of  the 
seventeenth  century  might  have  been  instructed  and  con¬ 
founded  by  the  wisdom  of  BothariB,  who  derides  the  absurd 
superstition,  and  protects  the  wretched  victims  of  popular  or 
judicial  cruelty.04  The  same  spirit  of  a  legislator,  superior  to 
his  age  and  country,  may  be  ascribed  to  Luitprand,  who 
condemns,  while  he  tolerates,  the  impious  and  inveterate  abuse 
of  duels,00  observing  from  his  own  experience  that  the  juster 
cause  had  often  been  oppressed  by  successful  violence.  What¬ 
ever  merit  may  be  discovered  in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  they 
are  the  genuine  fruit  of  the  reason  of  the  barbarians,  who 
never  admitted  the  bishops  of  Italy  to  a  seat  in  their  legislative 
councils.  But  the  succession  of  their  kings  is  marked  with 
virtue  and  ability  ;  the  troubled  series  of  their  annals  is  adorned 
with  fair  intervals  of  peace,  order,  and  domestic  happiness;  and 
the  Italians  enjoyed  a  milder  and  more  equitable  government 
than  any  of  the  other  kingdoms  which  had  been  founded  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire.00 

Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards,  and  under  the  despotism 
of  the  Greeks,  we  again  inquire  into  the  fate  of  Borne,07  which 
had  reached,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  lowest 
period  of  her  depression.  By  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  em¬ 
pire,  and  the  successive  loss  of  the  provinces,  the  sources  of  public 
and  private  opulence  were  exhausted;  the  lofty  tree,  under 
whose  shade  the  nations  of  the  earth  had  reposed,  was  deprived 
of  its  leaves  and  branches,  and  the  sapless  trunk  was  left  to 


M  Bee  Leges  Rotharis,  No.  870,  p.  47.  Striga  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  witch. 
It  is  of  the  purest  classic  origin  (Horat.  epod.  v.  20.  Petion.  o.  184) ;  and  from  the 
words  of  Petronios  (qua  striges  oomederunt  nervos  tuos  ?)  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  prejudice  was  of  Italian  rather  than  barbaric  extraction. 

88  Quia  incerti  sumus  de  judicio  Dei,  et  multus  audivimus  per  pugnam  sine  jnstfc 
caust  suam  oausam  perdere.  Bed  propter  consuetudinem  gentem  noetraxn  Lango- 
bardoruxn  legem  impiam  vetare  non  possumus.  See  p.  74,  No.  65,  ot  the  laws 
of  Luitprand,  promulgated  a.d.  724. 

88  Bead  the  history  of  Paul  Wamefrid ;  particularly  1.  ill.  o.  16.  Baronina 
rejects  the  praise,  whioh  appears  to  contradict  the  invectives  of  pope  Gregory  the 
Great ;  but  Muratori  (Annali  d’  Italia,  tom.  v.  p.  217)  presumes  to  insinuate  that 
the  saint  may  have  magnified  the  faults  of  Arians  and  enemies. 

87  The  passages  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory  whioh  represent  the  miserable  state 
of  the  city  and  country  are  transcribed  in  the  Annals  of  Baronins,  a.d.  690,  No.  16, 
a.d.  595,  No.  2,  Ac.  Ac. 
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wither  on  the  ground.  The  ministers  of  command  and  the 
messengers  of  victory  no  longer  met  on  the  Appian  or  Flaminian 
way  :  and  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Lombards  was  often  felt 
and  continually  feared.  The  inhabitants  of  a  potent  and 
peaceful  capital,  who  visit  without  an  anxious  thought  the 
garden  of  the  adjacent  country,  will  faintly  picture  in  their 
fancy  the  distress  of  the  Romans ;  they  shut  or  opened  their 
gates  with  a  trembling  hand,  beheld  from  the  walls  the  dames 
of  their  houses,  and  heard  the  lamentations  of  their  brethren, 
who  were  coupled  together  like  dogs  and  dragged  away  into 
distant  slavery  beyond  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Such  in¬ 
cessant  alarms  must  annihilate  the  pleasures  and  interrupt  the 
labours  of  a  rural  life ;  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome  was  speedily 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  in  which  the  land 
is  barren,  the  waters  are  impure,  and  the  air  is  infectious. 
Curiosity  and  ambition  no  longer  attracted  the  nations  to  the 
capital  of  the  world ;  but,  if  chance  or  necessity  directed  the 
steps  of  a  wandering  stranger,  he  contemplated  with  horror  the 
vacancy  and  solitude  of  the  city,  and  might  be  tempted  to  ask, 
where  is  the  senate,  and  where  are  the  people  ?  In  a  season 
of  excessive  rains,  the  Tiber  swelled  above  its  banks,  and  rushed 
with  irresistible  violence  into  the  valleys  of  the  seven  hills.  A 
pestilential  disease  arose  from  the  stagnation  of  the  deluge,  and 
so  rapid  was  the  contagion  that  fourscore  persons  expired  in  an 
hour  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  procession,  which  implored  the 
mercy  of  heaven.*8  A  society  in  which  marriage  is  encouraged 
and  industry  prevails  soon  repairs  the  accidental  losses  of  pesti¬ 
lence  and  war ;  but,  as  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Romans  was 
condemned  to  hopeless  indigence  and  celibacy,  the  depopula¬ 
tion  was  constant  and  visible,  and  the  gloomy  enthusiasts  might 
expect  the  approaching  failure  of  the  human  race.88  Yet  the 
number  of  citizens  still  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence ; 
their  precarious  food  was  supplied  from  the  harvests  of  Sicily 


•  Tht  inundation  and  plague  were  reported  by  a  de&oon,  whom  hie  bishop, 
Owgaty  of  Toon,  had  dispatched  to  Rome  for  some  relics.  The  ingenious  mes- 
aeafcr  embellished  his  tale  and  the  river  with  a  great  dragon  and  a  train  of  little 
wpa is  (Greg  Turon.  1.  x.  c.  1). 

•  Gregory  of  Rome  (Dialog.  1.  ii.  c.  15)  relates  a  memorable  prediction  of  St. 
fftcaedie* :  Roma  a  Gentilibus  [leg.,  gentibus]  non  exterminabitur  sed  tempestati- 
fco,  fonadi  turbinibus  ac  terras  motu  [ini. ,  fatigata]  in  semetipsA  maroesoet.  Such 
a  prophecy  melts  into  true  history,  and  becomes  the  evidenoe  of  the  fact  after 
w*«eh  it  was  invented. 

to L.  v. — 3 
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or  Egypt ;  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  famine  betrays  the  in¬ 
attention  of  the  emperor  to  a  distant  province.  The  edifices  of 
Borne  were  exposed  to  the  same  ruin  and  decay ;  the  moulder¬ 
ing  fabrics  were  easily  overthrown  by  inundations,  tempests, 
and  earthquakes ;  and  the  monks,  who  had  occupied  the  most 
advantageous  stations,  exulted  in  their  base  triumph  over  the 
ruins  of  antiquity.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  pope  Gregory 
the  First  attacked  the  temples  and  mutilated  the  statues  of  the 
city ;  that,  by  the  command  of  the  barbarian,  the  Palatine 
library  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  that  the  history  of  Livy  was 
the  peculiar  mark  of  his  absurd  and  mischievous  fanaticism. 
The  writings  of  Gregory  himself  reveal  his  implacable  aversion 
to  the  monuments  of  classic  genius  ;  and  he  points  his  severest 
censure  against  the  profane  learning  of  a  bishop  who  taught 
the  art  of  grammar,  studied  the  Latin  poets,  and  pronounced, 
with  the  same  voice,  the  praises  of  Jupiter  and  those  of  Christ.70 
But  the  evidence  of  his  destructive  rage  is  doubtful  and  recent ; 
the  Temple  of  Peace  or  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  have  been 
demolished  by  the  slow  operation  of  ages ;  and  a  formal  pro¬ 
scription  would  have  multiplied  the  copies  of  Virgil  and  Livy 
in  the  countries  which  were  not  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical 
dictator.71 

Th«  tomb*  Like  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or  Carthage,  the  name  of  Borne 

of  tbs  “  might  have  been  erased  from  the  earth,  if  the  city  had  not 
been  animated  by  a  vital  principle,  which  again  restored  her  to 
honour  and  dominion.  A  vague  tradition  was  embraced,  that 
two  Jewish  teachers,  a  tent-maker  and  a  fisherman,  had  for¬ 
merly  been  executed  in  the  circus  of  Nero ;  and  at  the  end  of 
five  hundred  years  their  genuine  or  fictitious  relics  were  adored 
as  the  palladium  of  Christian  Borne.  The  pilgrims  of  the  East 
and  West  resorted  to  the  holy  threshold ;  but  the  shrines  of 
the  apostles  were  guarded  by  miracles  and  invisible  terrors ;  and 
it  was  not  without  fear  that  the  pious  Catholic  approached  the 
object  of  his  worship.  It  was  fatal  to  touch,  it  was  dangerous  to 

70  Quia  in  ono  s@  ore  cum  Jo  vis  laudibus  Christi  laudes  non  oapiunt,  et  qu*m 
grave  nefandnmqne  sit  episcopis  cane  re  quod  nee  laioo  religioso  convening  ipse 
oonsidera  (l.  ix.  ep.  4).  The  writings  of  Gregory  himself  attest  his  innocence  of 
any  classic  taste  or  literature. 

71  Bayle  (Diotionnaire  Critique,  tom.  ii.  p.  598,  599),  in  a  very  good  artiole  of 
Origoire  I. ,  has  quoted,  for  the  buildings  and  statues,  Platina  in  Gregorio  I. ;  for 
the  Palatine  library,  John  of  Salisbury  (de  Nugis  Curialium,  L  ii.  o.  26) ;  and  for 
Iiivy,  Antoninus  of  Florence :  the  oldest  of  the  three  lived  in  the  xiith  century. 
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behold,  the  bodies  of  the  saints ;  and  those  who  from  the  purest 
motives  presumed  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  sanctuary  were 
affrighted  by  visions  or  punished  with  sudden  death.  The  un¬ 
reasonable  request  of  an  empress,  who  wished  to  deprive  the 
Romans  of  their  sacred  treasure,  the  head  of  St.  Paul,  was 
rejected  with  the  deepest  abhorrence;  and  the  pope  asserted, 
most  probably  with  truth,  that  a  linen  which  had  been  sancti¬ 
fied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  body,  or  the  filings  of  his  chain, 
which  it  was  sometimes  easy  and  sometimes  impossible  to 
obtain,  possessed  an  equal  degree  of  miraculous  virtue.72  But 
the  power  as  well  as  virtue  of  the  apostles  resided  with  living 
energy  in  the  breast  of  their  successors ;  and  the  chair  of  St. 

Peter  was  filled  under  the  reign  of  Maurice  by  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  name  of  Gregory.7*  His  grandfather  Felix  had  Birth  and 
himself  been  pope,  and,  as  the  bishops  were  already  bound  by  of  Gregory 
the  law  of  celibacy,  his  consecration  must  have  been  preceded  8  oman 
by  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  parents  of  Gregory,  Sylvia  and 
Gordian,  were  the  noblest  of  the  senate  and  the  most  pious 
of  the  church  of  Borne ;  his  female  relations  were  numbered 
among  the  saints  and  virgins ;  and  bis  own  figure  with  those  of 
his  father  and  mother  were  represented  near  three  hundred 
years  in  a  family  portrait,74  which  he  offered  to  the  monastery 

71  Gregor.  1.  iii.  epist.  24,  indict.  12,  Ac.  From  the  epistles  of  Gregory,  and 
the  viiiih  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Baronins,  the  pious  reader  may  collect  the 
(articles  of  holy  iron  which  were  inserted  in  keys  or  crosses  of  gold  and  distributed 
in  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Constantinople,  and  Egypt.  The  pontifical  smith 
•ho  handled  the  file  most  have  understood  the  miracles  which  it  was  in  his  own 
power  to  operate  or  withhold:  a  circumstance  which  abates  the  superstition  of 
Gregory  at  the  expense  of  his  veraoity. 

73  Besides  the  epistles  of  Gregory  himself  which  are  methodized  by  Dupin 
(Biblioibeque  Eocl&.  tom.  v.  p.  103*126),  we  have  three  Lives  of  the  Pope:  the 
two  first  written  in  the  viiith  and  ixth  centuries  (de  Triplici  Vitfi  St.  Greg.  Prefaoe 
tc  the  irth  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  by  the  deacons  Paul  (p.  1-18)  and 
^hn  (p.  19*188),  and  containing  muoh  original,  though  doubtful,  evidence;  the 
third,  a  long  and  laboured  compilation  by  the  Benediotine  editore  (p.  199-305). 

The  Annals  of  Baronins  are  a  copious  but  partial  history.  His  papal  prejudices 
n»  tempered  by  the  good  sense  of  Fleury  (Hist.  Ecol^s.  tom.  viii.),  and  his 
efcraoology  has  been  rectified  by  the  criticism  of  Pagi  and  Muratori.  [Paul’s  life 
*  Gregory  is  a  compilation  from  the  Hist.  Eooles.  of  Bede  and  Gregory’s  own 
wafca.  For  the  methodization  of  Gregory’s  Epistles,  see  Appendix  1.  For  his  life 

femes,  see  F.  H.  Dndden,  Gregory  the  Great :  his  place  in  History  and  Thought, 

1  mk  1905.] 

14  John  the  deacon  has  described  them  like  an  eye-witness  (L  iv.  o.  83, 84) ;  and 
h*  ^ascription  is  illustrated  by  Angelo  Boooa,  a  Roman  antiquary  (St.  Greg. 

Opera,  tom.  iv.  p.  312-826),  who  observes  that  some  mosaics  of  the  popes  of  the 
TiAk  (notary  are  Btill  preserved  in  the  old  churches  of  Rome  (p.  321-323).  The 

walls  which  represented  Gregory’s  family  are  now  decorated  with  the  martyr¬ 
dom  cl  8tu  Andrew,  the  noble  oontest  of  Dominiohino  and  Guido.  [The  life  of 
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of  St.  Andrew.  The  design  and  colonring  of  this  picture  afford 
an  honourable  testimony  that  the  art  of  painting  was  cultivated 
by  the  Italians  of  the  sixth  century ;  but  the  most  abject  ideas 
must  be  entertained  of  their  taste  and  learning,  since  the 
epistles  of  Gregory,  his  sermons,  and  his  dialogues,  are  the 
work  of  a  man  who  was  second  in  erudition  to  none  of  his 
contemporaries ; 76  his  birth  and  abilities  had  raised  him  to  the 
(a.d.  673)  office  of  prefect  of  the  city,  and  he  enjoyed  the  merit  of  re- 
u.d-576)  nouncing  the  pomp  and  vanities  of  this  world.  His  ample 
patrimony  was  dedicated  to  the  foundation  of  seven  monas¬ 
teries,70  one  in  Borne,77  and  six  in  Sicily  ;  and  it  was  the  wish 
of  Gregory  that  he  might  be  unknown  in  this  life  and  glorious 
only  in  the  next.  Yet  his  devotion,  and  it  might  be  sincere, 
pursued  the  path  which  would  have  been  chosen  by  a  crafty 
and  ambitious  statesman.  The  talents  of  Gregory,  and  the 
splendour  which  accompanied  his  retreat,  rendered  him  dear 
and  useful  to  the  church;  and  implicit  obedience  has  been 
always  inculcated  as  the  first  duty  of  a  monk.  As  soon  as  he 
had  received  the  character  of  deacon,  Gregory  was  sent  to 
[a.d.  6791  reside  at  the  Byzantine  court,  the  nuncio  or  minister  of  the 
apostolic  see  ;  and  he  boldly  assumed,  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter, 
a  tone  of  independent  dignity,  which  would  have  been  criminal 
and  dangerous  in  the  most  illustrious  layman  of  the  empire, 
(c.  a.d.  686)  He  returned  to  Borne  with  a  just  increase  of  reputation,  and 
after  a  short  exercise  of  the  monastic  virtues,  he  was  dragged 
from  the  cloister  to  the  papal  throne,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people.  He  alone  resisted, 
or  seemed  to  resist,  his  own  elevation  ;  and  his  humble  petition 

Gregory  by  John,  compiled  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  cent,  for  Pope  John  VUI., 
consists  largely  of  extracts  from  Gregory’s  letters.] 

75  Discipline  vero  liberalibns,  hoc  est  grammaticA,  rhetoric*,  dialectic*,  its  a 
pnero  est  institutes,  nt,  qnamvis  eo  tempore  florerent  adhuc  Boms  studia  literarum, 
tamen  nulli  in  orbe  ipsA  seoundus  pntaretnr.  Paul.  Diaoon.  in  Vit.  S.  Gregor,  c.  2. 

76 The  Benedictines  (Vit.  Greg.  1.  i.  p.  205-208)  labour  to  reduce  the  monas* 
teries  of  Gregory  within  the  rule  of  their  own  order;  but,  as  the  question  is  con¬ 
fessed  to  be  doubtful,  it  is  clear  that  these  powerful  monks  are  in  the  wrong.  See 
Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  iii.  p.  145,  a  work  of  merit :  the  6ense  and  learning 
belong  to  the  author — his  prejudices  are  those  of  his  profession. 

77  Monasterium  Gregorianum  in  ejusdem  Beati  Gregorii  aadibus  ad  clivrnn 
Scauri  prope  eoclesiam  SS.  Johannis  et  Pauli  in  honorem  St.  Andrea  (John  in 
Vit.  Greg.  1.  i.  o.  6,  Greg.  1.  vii.  epist.  13).  This  house  and  monastery  were 
situate  on  the  Bide  of  the  Calian  hill  which  fronts  the  Palatine;  they  are  now 
occupied  by  the  Camaldoli ;  San  Gregorio  triumphs,  and  St.  Andrew  has  retired  to 
a  small  chapel.  Nardini,  Roma  Antioa,  L  iii.  o.  6,  p.  100.  Deecrizzione  di  Boom, 
tom.  i.  p.  442-446. 
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that  Maurice  would  be  pleased  to  reject  the  choice  of  the 
Homans  could  only  serve  to  exalt  his  character  in  the  eyes  of 
the  emperor  and  the  public.  When  the  fatal  mandate  was 
proclaimed,  Gregory  solicited  the  aid  of  some  friendly  mer¬ 
chants  to  convey  him  in  a  basket  beyond  the  gates  of  Home, 
and  modestly  concealed  himself  some  days  among  the  woods 
and  mountains,  till  his  retreat  was  discovered,  as  it  is  said,  by 
a  celestial  light. 

The  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  which  lasted  thirteen  Pontificate 
yens  six  months  and  ten  days,  is  one  of  the  most  edifying  the  onat 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  church.  His  virtues,  and  even  his  °!d.  gso.' 
faults,  a  singular  mixture  of  simplicity  and  cunning,  of  pride  a.d.’am. 
and  humility,  of  sense  and  superstition,  were  happily  suited  to 
his  station  and  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  In  his  rival,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  condemned  the  antichristian  (John  the 
title  of  universal  bishop,  which  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  r 
too  haughty  to  concede,  and  too  feeble  to  assume ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Gregory  was  confined  to  the  triple  Ht> 
character  of  bishop  of  Home,  primate  of  Italy,  and  apostle  ofo«e»Qal 
the  West.  He  frequently  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  kindled,  by 
his  rude  though  pathetic  eloquence,  the  congenial  passions  of 
his  audience;  the  language  of  the  Jewish  prophets  was  inter¬ 
preted  and  applied ;  and  the  minds  of  the  people,  depressed  by 
their  present  calamities,  were  directed  to  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  invisible  world.  His  precepts  and  example  define  the 
model  of  the  Roman  liturgy,78  the  distribution  of  the  parishes, 
the  calendar  of  festivals,  the  order  of  processions,  the  service  of 
the  priests  and  deacons,  the  variety  and  change  of  sacerdotal 
garments.  Till  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  officiated  in  the 
canon  of  the  mass,  which  continued  above  three  hours ;  the 
Gregorian  chant79  has  preserved  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  of  the  theatre ;  and  the  rough  voices  of  the  barbarians 


T*  The  Lord's  prayer  consists  of  half  a  dozen  lines :  the  Saoramentarins  [sacra- 
sentarimn]  and  Antiphonarios  of  Gregory  fill  880  folio  pages  (tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  1. 

;  yet  these  only  constitute  a  part  of  the  Ordo  Romanus ,  which  Mabillon  has 
Ulasferated  and  Flemy  has  abridged  (HiBt.  Ecol6a.  tom.  viii.  p.  139-152).  [See  H. 
Gnaar  in  Tbeologisohe  Zeitschrift,  1885 ;  W.  Hohaus,  Die  Bedeutung  Oregon  dee 
flrrwn  ale  litmgisoher  Schriftsteller,  1889.] 

**  I  learn  from  the  Abb4  Dnbos  (Reflexions  ear  la  Podsie  et  la  Peinture,  tom. 
iu_  p.  174,  175)  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  was  confined  to  four 
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nodes  or  fifteen  chords  of  the  ancient  music.  He  observes  (p.  882)  that  the 
aoonoimears  admire  the  preface  and  many  passagee  of  the  Gregorian  office. 
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[a.d.  607] 


attempted  to  imitate  the  melody  of  the  Roman  school.80  Ex¬ 
perience  had  shewn  him  the  efficacy  of  these  solemn  and 
pompons  rites,  to  soothe  the  distress,  to  confirm  the  faith,  to 
mitigate  the  fierceness,  and  to  dispel  the  dark  enthusiasm,  of 
the  vulgar,  and  he  readily  forgave  their  tendency  to  promote 
the  reign  of  priesthood  and  superstition.  The  bishops  of  Italy 
and  the  adjacent  islands  acknowledged  the  Roman  pontiff  as 
their  special  metropolitan.  Even  the  existence,  the  union,  or 
the  translation  of  episcopal  seats  was  decided  by  his  absolute 
discretion;  and  hiB  successful  inroads  into  the  provinces  of 
Greece,  of  Spain,  and  of  Gaul,  might  countenance  the  more 
lofty  pretensions  of  succeeding  popes.  He  interposed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  abuses  of  popular  elections ;  his  jealous  care  maintained 
the  purity  of  faith  and  discipline ;  and  the  apostolic  shepherd 
assiduously  watched  over  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  subor¬ 
dinate  pastors.  Under  his  reign,  the  Arians  of  Italy  and  Spain 
were  reconciled  to  the  catholic  church,  and  the  conquest  of 
Britain  reflects  less  glory  on  the  name  of  Csesar  than  on  that  of 
Gregory  the  First.  Instead  of  six  legions,  forty  monks  were 
embarked  for  that  distant  island,  and  the  Pontiff  lamented  the 
austere  duties  which  forbade  him  to  partake  the  perils  of  their 
spiritual  warfare.  In  less  than  two  years  he  could  announce  to 
the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  that  they  had  baptized  the  king 
of  Kent  with  ten  thousand  of  his  Anglo-Saxons,  and  that  the 
Roman  missionaries,  like  those  of  the  primitive  church,  were 
armed  only  with  spiritual  and  supernatural  powers.  The 
credulity  or  the  prudence  of  Gregory  was  always  disposed  to 
confirm  the  truths  of  religion  by  the  evidence  of  ghosts,  miracles, 
and  resurrections  ; 81  and  posterity  has  paid  to  his  memory  the 
same  tribute  which  he  freely  granted  to  the  virtue  of  his  own 
or  the  preceding  generation.  The  celestial  honours  have  been 
liberally  bestowed  by  the  authority  of  the  popes,  but  Gregory 

80  John  the  deaoon  (in  Vit.  Greg.  1.  ii.  o.  7)  expresses  the  early  contempt  of  the 
Italians  for  tramontane  singing.  Alpina  scilicet  corpora  vooum  Bnarnm  tonitruis 
altisone  peretrepentia,  susoept©  modulation^  dulcedinem  proprie  non  resultant: 
quia  bibuli  gutturis  barbara  feritas  dum  intlexionibus  et  repercussionibus  mitem 
nititur  edere  oantilenam,  naturali  qnodam  fragore  quasi  plans tra  per  grades  confuse 
sonantia  rigidas  voces  jactat,  Ac.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  Franks,  though 
with  some  reluotanoe,  admitted  the  justice  of  the  reproaoh.  Mura  tori,  Dissert,  xxv. 

81  A  Frenoh  critic  (Petrus  GuBsanvillus,  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  106-112)  has  vindi¬ 
cated  the  right  of  Gregory  to  the  entire  nonsense  of  the  Dialogues.  Dupin  (tom. 
v.  p.  188)  does  not  think  that  any  one  will  vouoh  for  the  truth  of  all  these  miracles ; 
I  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  them  he  believed  himself. 
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is  the  last  of  their  own  order  whom  they  have  presumed  to  in¬ 
scribe  in  the  calendar  of  saints. 

Their  temporal  power  insensibly  arose  from  the  calamities  of  andtam- 
the  times ;  and  the  Roman  bishops,  who  have  deluged  Europe  govern- 
and  Asia  with  blood,  were  compelled  to  reign  as  the  ministers  m*n 
of  charity  and  peace.  I.  The  church  of  Rome,  as  it  has  been 
formerly  observed,  was  endowed  with  ample  possessions  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  more  distant  provinces ;  and  her  agents,  [Reotores] 
who  were  commonly  subdeacons,  had  acquired  a  civil,  and  even 
criminal,  jurisdiction  over  their  tenants  and  husbandmen.  The  his  estates 
successor  of  St.  Peter  administered  his  patrimony  with  the 
temper  of  a  vigilant  and  moderate  landlord ; 83  and  the  epistles 
of  Gregory  are  filled  with  salutary  instructions  to  abstain  from 
doubtful  or  vexatious  lawsuits,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
weights  and  measures,  to  grant  every  reasonable  delay,  and  to 
reduce  the  capitation  of  the  slaves  of  the  glebe,  who  purchased 
the  right  of  marriage  by  the  payment  of  an  arbitrary  fine.8" 

The  rent  or  the  produce  of  these  estates  was  transported  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  pope  ;  in  the 
use  of  wealth  he  acted  like  a  faithful  steward  of  the  church  and 
the  poor,  and  liberally  applied  to  their  wants  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  abstinence  and  order.  The  voluminous  account  of 
his  receipts  and  disbursements  was  kept  above  three  hundred 
years  in  the  Lateran,  as  the  model  of  Christian  economy.  On  and  aims 
the  four  great  festivals,84  he  divided  their  quarterly  allowance 
to  the  clergy,  to  his  domestics,  to  the  monasteries,  the  chinches, 
the  places  of  burial,  the  alms-houses,  and  the  hospitals  of  Rome, 
and  the  rest  of  the  diocese.  On  the  first  day  of  every  month, 
he  distributed  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  season,  their  stated 
portion  of  com,  wine,  cheese,  vegetables,  oil,  fish,  fresn  pro- 


**  Baronial  ii  an  willing  to  expatiate  on  the  care  of  the  patrimonies,  lest  he  should 
betray  that  they  consisted  not  of  kingdoms  bat  farms.  The  French  writers,  the 
Benedictine  editors  (tom.  iv.  1.  iii.  p.  272,  <Sc.),  and  Flenry  (tom.  viii.  p.  29,  &o.) 
are  not  afraid  of  entering  into  these  humble  though  useful  details;  and  the 
human i ty  of  Fleury  dwells  on  the  social  virtues  of  Gregory.  [On  the  patrimonies 
see  H.  Grisar,  Zeiteohrift  for  katholisohe  Theologie,  i.  321  tqq.,  1877.] 

M  I  much  suspect  that  this  pecuniary  fine  on  the  marriages  of  villains  produced 
the  famous,  and  often  fabulous,  right  de  cuissage,  de  marquette ,  da.  With  the 
consent  of  her  husband,  an  handsome  bride  might  oommute  the  payment  in  the 
trass  of  a  young  landlord,  and  the  mutual  favour  might  afford  a  precedent  of  local 
rasher  than  legal  tyranny. 

••  The  four  occasions  were :  Easterday,  the  birthday  of  the  Apostles,  the  birth¬ 
day  of  St.  Andrew,  Gregory’s  own  birthday.] 
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visions,  cloths,  and  money ;  and  his  treasurers  were  continually 
summoned  to  satisfy,  in  his  name,  the  extraordinary  demands 
of  indigence  and  merit.  The  instant  distress  of  the  sick  and 
helpless,  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  was  relieved  by  the  bounty 
of  each  day,  and  of  every  hour ;  nor  would  the  pontiff  indulge 
himself  in  a  frugal  repast,  till  he  had  sent  the  dishes  from  his 
own  table  to  some  objects  deserving  of  his  compassion.  The 
misery  of  the  times  had  reduced  the  nobles  and  matrons  of 
Borne  to  accept,  without  a  blush,  the  benevolence  of  the  church ; 
three  thousand  virgins  received  their  food  and  raiment  from  the 
hand  of  their  benefactor ;  and  many  bishops  of  Italy  escaped 
from  the  barbarians  to  the  hospitable  threshold  of  the  Vatican. 
Gregory  might  justly  be  styled  the  Father  of  his  country ;  and 
such  was  the  extreme  sensibility  of  his  conscience  that,  for  the 
death  of  a  beggar  who  had  perished  in  the  streets,  he  inter¬ 
dicted  himself  during  several  days  from  the  exercise  of  sacer¬ 
dotal  functions.  U.  The  misfortunes  of  Borne  involved  the 
apostolical  pastor  in  the  business  of  peace  and  war ;  and  it  might 
be  doubtful  to  himself  whether  piety  or  ambition  prompted  him 
to  supply  the  place  of  his  absent  sovereign.  Gregory  wakened 
the  emperor  from  a  long  slumber,  exposed  the  guilt  or  incapa¬ 
city  of  the  exarch  and  his  inferior  ministers,  complained  that 
the  veterans  were  withdrawn  from  Borne  for  the  defence  of 
Spoleto,  encouraged  the  Italians  to  guard  their  cities  and  altars, 
and  condescended,  in  the  crisis  of  danger,  to  name  the  tribunes 
and  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  provincial  troops.  But  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  pope  was  checked  by  the  scruples  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  religion ;  the  imposition  of  tribute,  though  it  was 
employed  in  the  Italian  war,  he  freely  condemned  as  odious 
and  oppressive;  whilst  he  protected,  against  the  imperial  edicts, 
the  pious  cowardice  of  the  soldiers  who  deserted  a  military 
for  a  monastic  life.  If  we  may  credit  his  own  declarations,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  Gregory  to  exterminate  the  Lom¬ 
bards  by  their  domestic  factions,  without  leaving  a  king,  a  duke, 
or  a  count,  to  save  that  unfortunate  nation  from  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  their  foes.  As  a  Christian  bishop,  he  preferred  the 
salutary  offices  of  peace  ;  his  mediation  appeased  the  tumult  of 
arms ;  but  he  was  too  conscious  of  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  passions  of  the  Lombards,  to  engage  his  sacred  promise  for 
the  observance  of  the  truce.  Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  a 
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general  and  lasting  treaty,  he  presumed  to  save  his  country 
without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  or  the  exarch.  The  sword 
of  the  enemy  was  suspended  over  Borne :  it  was  averted  by  the  u.d.  east 
mild  eloquence  and  seasonable  gifts  of  the  pontiff,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  respect  of  heretics  and  barbarians. 

The  merits  of  Gregory  were  treated  by  the  Byzantine  court  The 
with  reproach  and  insults;  but  in  the  attachment  of  a  grateful  Some 
people  he  found  the  purest  reward  of  a  citizen  and  the  best 
right  of  a  sovereign.86 

M  The  temporal  reign  of  Gregory  I.  is  ably  exposed  by  Sigonius  in  the  first 
book  de  Regno  Italia.  See  hia  works,  tom.  ii.  p.  44-75. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 

Revolutions  of  Persia  after  the  Death  of  Chosroes  or  Nuahirvan 
— His  Son  Hormouz,  a  Tyrant,  is  deposed — Usurpation 
of  Bahram — Flight  and  Restoration  of  Chosroes  II. — His 
Gratitude  to  the  Romans — The  Chagan  of  the  Avars — Re¬ 
volt  of  the  Army  against  Maurice — His  Death — Tyranny 
of  Phocas — Elevation  of  Heraclius — The  Persian  War — 
Chosroes  subdues  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor — Siege  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Persians  and  Avars — Persian  Ex¬ 
peditions — Victories  and  Triumph  of  Heraclius 

THE  conflict  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  prolonged  from  the 
death  of  Crassos  to  the  reign  of  Heraclins.  An  experi¬ 
ence  of  seven  hundred  years  might  convince  the  rival 
nations  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  their  conquests  be¬ 
yond  the  fatal  limits  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Yet  the 
emulation  of  Trajan  and  Julian  was  awakened  by  the  trophies  of 
Alexander,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Persia  indulged  the  ambitious 
hope  of  restoring  the  empire  of  Cyrus.1  Such  extraordinary 
efforts  of  power  and  courage  will  always  command  the  attention 
of  posterity ;  but  the  events  by  which  the  fate  of  nations  is  not 
materially  changed  leave  a  faint  impression  on  the  page  of 
history,  and  the  patience  of  the  reader  would  be  exhausted  by 
the  repetition  of  the  same  hostilities,  undertaken  without  cause, 
prosecuted  without  glory,  and  terminated  without  effect.  The 
arts  of  negotiation,  unknown  to  the  simple  greatness  of  the 
senate  and  the  CsBBars,  were  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  By¬ 
zantine  princes ;  and  the  memorials  of  their  perpetual  embassies  2 

1  Missis  qui  .  .  .  reposoerent  .  .  .  veteres  Persarum  so  Macedonian  terminos, 
seqne  invasnrnm  possess*  Cyro  et  post  Alexandra,  per  vaniloqnentiam  ao  mlnas 
jaciebat.  Tacit.  AnnaL  vi.  81.  Suoh  was  the  language  of  the  Artacid** :  I  have 
repeatedly  marked  the  lofty  claims  of  the  Sattanians. 

*  See  the  embassies  of  Menander,  extracted  and  preserved  in  the  xth  oentury 
by  the  order  of  Oonstantine  Porphyrogenitus  [op.  Appendix  1]. 
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repeat,  with  the  same  uniform  prolixity,  the  language  of  false¬ 
hood  and  declamation,  the  insolence  of  the  barbarians,  and  the 
servile  temper  of  the  tributary  Greeks.  Lamenting  the  barren 
superfluity  of  materials,  I  have  studied  to  compress  the  narrative 
of  these  uninteresting  transactions ;  but  the  just  Nushirvan  is 
still  applauded  as  the  model  of  Oriental  kings,  and  the  ambition 
of  his  grandson  Chosroes  prepared  the  revolution  of  the  East, 
which  was  speedily  accomplished  by  the  arms  and  the  religion 
of  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 

In  the  useless  altercations  that  precede  and  justify  the  quarrels  oonqnart 
of  princes,  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  accused  each  other  of  byNuShJr- 
violating  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  So“'acA  D' 
empires  about  four  years  before  the  death  of  Justinian.  The 
sovereign  of  Persia  and  India  aspired  to  reduce  under  his  obedi¬ 
ence  the  province  of  Yemen  or  Arabia*  Felix,  the  distant  land 
of  myrrh  and  frankincense,  which  had  escaped,  rather  than 
opposed,  the  conquerors  of  the  East.  After  the  defeat  of 
Abrahah  under  the  walls  of  Mecca,4  the  discord  of  his  sons  and 
brothers  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  Persians ;  they  chased 
the  strangers  of  Abyssinia  beyond  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  a  native 
prince  of  the  ancient  Homerites  was  restored  to  the  throne  as[s*if] 
the  vassal  or  viceroy  of  the  great  Nushirvan.6  But  the  nephew 
of  Justinian  declared  his  resolution  to  avenge  the  injuries  of 
his  Christian  ally  the  prince  of  Abyssinia,  as  they  suggested  a 
decent  pretence  to  discontinue  the  annual  tribute,  which  was 
poorly  disguised  by  the  name  of  pension.  The  churches  of 
Persarmenia  were  oppressed  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ; 
they  secretly  invoked  the  protector  of  the  Christians ;  and,  after 
the  pious  murder  of  their  satraps,  the  rebels  were  avowed  and 
supported  as  the  brethren  and  subjects  of  the  Boman  emperor. 

The  complaints  of  Nushirvan  were  disregarded  by  the  Byzan- 

J  The  general  independence  of  the  Arabs,  which  cannot  be  admitted  without 
many  limitations,  is  blindly  asserted  in  a  separate  dissertation  of  the  authors  of  the 
Universal  History,  vol.  xz.  p.  196-250.  A  perpetual  miracle  is  supposed  to  have 
gnarded  the  prophecy  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of  iBhmael ;  and  these  learned  bigots 
an  not  afraid  to  risk  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  this  frail  and  slippery  foundation. 

4  [See  below,  chap.  1,  p.  355  and  356,  note  68.] 

$  IFHerbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  477.  Pooook,  Specimen  Hist.  Arabum, 
p.  64,  65.  Father  Pagi  (Critica,  tom.  ii.  p.  646)  has  proved  that,  after  ten  yean’ 
peace,  the  Persian  war,  which  continued  twenty  years,  was  renewed  a.d.  571  [572]. 

Mahomet  was  bom  a.d.  569  [cp.  below,  p.  356],  in  the  year  of  the  elephant,  or  the 
defeat  of  Abrahah  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  i.  p.  89, 90, 98) ;  ana  this  account 
alto ws  two  years  for  the  oonqueet  of  Yomen. 
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tine  court ;  Justin  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the  Turks, 
who  offered  an  alliance  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  the 
Persian  monarchy  was  threatened  at  the  same  instant  by  the 
united  forces  of  Europe,  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  Scythia.  At  the 
age  of  fourscore,  the  sovereign  of  the  East  would  perhaps  have 
His  iut  chosen  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  glory  and  greatness ;  but, 
Wlw>  as  soon  as  war  became  inevitable,  he  took  the  field  with  the 
S5V  alacrity  of  youth,  whilst  the  aggressor  trembled  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople.  Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  conducted  in  person 
the  siege  of  Dara ;  and,  although  that  important  fortress  had 
u.d.  674i  been  left  destitute  of  troops  and  magazines,  the  valour  of  the 
inhabitants  resisted  above  five  months  the  archers,  the  elephants, 
and  the  military  engines  of  the  Great  King.  In  the  meanwhile 
his  general  Adarman  advanced  from  Babylon,  traversed  the 
u.d.  6731  desert,  passed  the  Euphrates,  insulted  the  suburbs  of  Antioch, 
reduced  to  ashes  the  city  of  Apamea,  and  laid  the  spoils  of  Syria 
at  the  feet  of  his  master,  whose  perseverance  in  the  midst  of 
winter  at  length  subverted  the  bulwark  of  the  East.  But  these 
losses,  which  astonished  the  provinces  and  the  court,  produced 
a  salutary  effect  in  the  repentance  and  abdication  of  the  emperor 
Justin ;  a  new  spirit  arose  in  the  Byzantine  councils ;  and  a 
u.d.  5tmj  truce  of  three  years  was  obtained  by  the  prudence  of  Tiberius.® 
That  seasonable  interval  was  employed  in  the  preparations  of 
war;  and  the  voice  of  rumour  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
from  the  distant  countries  of  the  Alps  and  the  Bhine,  from 
Scythia,  MsBsia,  Pannonia,  Ulyricum,  and  Isanria,  the  strength 
of  the  Imperial  cavalry  was  reinforced  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  soldiers.  Yet  the  king  of  Persia,  without  fear 
or  without  faith,  resolved  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  enemy ; 
again  passed  the  Euphrates ;  and,  dismissing  the  ambassadors 
of  Tiberius,  arrogantly  commanded  them  to  await  his  arrival 
at  Caesarea,  the  metropolis  of  the  Cappadocian  provinces.  The 
u.d.  67#}  two  armies  encountered  each  other  in  the  battle  of  Melitene : 
the  barbarians,  who  darkened  the  air  with  a  cloud  of  arrows, 
prolonged  their  line,  and  extended  their  wings  across  the  plain  ; 
while  the  Bomans,  in  deep  and  solid  bodies,  expected  to  prevail 
in  closer  action,  by  the  weight  of  their  swords  and  lances.  A 

'[The  trace  of  three  years  was  preoeded  by  an  armistloe  of  a  year  (spring  074 
to  spring  070).  The  Bomans  had  to  pay  a  snm  of  money  annually  tor  the  trace, 
which  did  not  apply  to  Persarmenia;  op.  John  of  Ephesus,  vi.  6.] 
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Scythian  chief,  who  commanded  their  right  wing,  suddenly 
turned  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  attacked  their  rear-guard  in  the 
presence  of  ChoBroes,  penetrated  to  the  midst  of  the  camp, 
pillaged  the  royal  tent,  profaned  the  eternal  fire,  loaded  a  train 
of  camels  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  cut  his  way  through  the 
Persian  host,  and  returned  with  songs  of  victory  to  his  friends, 
who  had  consumed  the  day  in  single  combats  or  ineffectual 
skirmishes.  The  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  separation  of 
the  Romans  afforded  the  Persian  monarch  an  opportunity  of 
revenge ;  and  one  of  their  camps  was  swept  away  by  a  rapid 
and  impetuous  assault.  But  the  review  of  his  loss  and  the 
consciousness  of  his  danger  determined  Chosroes  to  a  speedy 
retreat ;  he  burnt,  in  his  passage,  the  vacant  town  of  Melitene ; 
and,  without  consulting  the  safety  of  his  troops,  boldly  swam 
the  Euphrates  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.7  AJter  this  unsuc¬ 
cessful  campaign,  the  want  of  magazines,  and  perhaps  some 
inroad  of  the  Turks,  obliged  him  to  disband  or  divide  his  forces ; 
the  Romans  were  left  masters  of  the  field,  and  their  general 
Justinian,  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  Persarmenian  rebels, 
erected  his  standard  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  The  great 
Pompey  had  formerly  halted  within  three  days’  march  of  the. 
Caspian ; 6  that  inland  sea  was  explored,  for  the  first  time,  by  an 
hostile  fleet,*  and  seventy  thousand  captives  were  transplanted 
from  Hyrcania  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  On  the  return  of  spring, 
Justinian  descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria,  the  flames 
of  war  approached  the  residence  of  Nushirvan,  the  indignant  hi*  dwth. 
monarch  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  his  last  edict  restrained  his  *'D' m 
successors  from  exposing  their  person  in  a  battle  against  the 
Romans.  Yet  the  memory  of  this  transient  affront  was  lost  in 
the  glories  of  a  long  reign ;  and  his  formidable  enemies,  after 

1  [Op.  John  Eph.,  vi.  8.  The  Romans  might  have  followed  up  their  victory,  or 
at  least  hindered  the  destruction  of  Melitene.  Their  Inactivity  is  ascribed  to  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  commanders.] 

•He  had  vanquished  the  Albanians,  who  brought  into  the  field  12,000  horse 
sod  60,000  foot ;  but  he  dreaded  the  multitude  of  venomous  reptiles,  whose  exist- 
eon  may  admit  of  some  doubt,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  Amazons. 

Plulafftxh.  in  Pompeio,  tom.  ii.  p.  1166, 1166  [o.  86]. 

*  In  the  history  of  the  world  I  can  only  perceive  two  navies  on  the  Caspian :  1. 

Of  the  Macedonians,  when  Patrooles,  the  admiral  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  Seleuous 
sod  Andochufs  descended  most  probably  the  river  Oxus,  from  the  confines  of 
fruit*  <plio.  Hist.  Natur.  vi.  21).  2.  Of  the  Russians,  when  Peter  the  First  oon- 
daefted  a  fleet  and  army  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosoow  to  the  ooast  of  Persia 
fBeli*  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  826-862).  He  justly  observes  that  such  martial  pomp 
had  never  been  displayed  on  the  Volga. 
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Tyranny 
and  vices 
of  his  son 
Hormone 
[Hormisd]. 
A.D.  579-690 


indulging  their  dream  of  conquest,  again  solicited  a  short  respite 
from  the  calamities  of  war.10 

The  throne  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan  was  filled  by  Hormouz, 
or  Hormisdas,  the  eldest  or  the  most  favoured  of  his  sons. 
With  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  India,  he  inherited  the  repu¬ 
tation  and  example  of  his  father,  the  service,  in  every  rank,  of 
his  wise  and  valiant  officers,  and  a  general  system  of  adminis¬ 
tration  harmonized  by  time  and  political  wisdom  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  prince  and  people.  But  the  royal  youth 
enjoyed  a  still  more  valuable  blessing,  the  friendship  of  a  sage 
who  had  presided  over  his  education,  and  who  always  preferred 
the  honour  to  the  interest  of  his  pupil,  Mb  interest  to  Ms 
inclination.  In  a  dispute  with  the  Greek  and  Indian  philo¬ 
sophers,  Buzurg11  had  once  maintained  that  the  most  grievous 
misfortune  of  life  is  old  age  without  the  remembrance  of  virtue ; 
and  our  candour  will  presume  that  the  same  principle  com¬ 
pelled  him,  during  three  years,  to  direct  the  councils  of  the 
Persian  empire.  His  zeal  was  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  and 
docility  of  Hormouz,  who  acknowledged  Mmself  more  indebted 
to  his  preceptor  than  to  his  parent ;  but,  when  age  and  labour 
had  impaired  the  strength  and  perhaps  the  faculties  of  this 
prudent  counsellor,  he  retired  from  court,  and  abandoned  the 
youthful  monarch  to  Ms  own  passions  and  those  of  his  favourites. 
By  the  fatal  vicissitude  of  human  affaire,  the  same  scenes  were 
renewed  at  Ctesiphon,  wMch  had  been  exMbited  in  Rome  after 
the  death  of  Marcus  Antonius.  The  ministers  of  flattery  and 
corruption,  who  had  been  banished  by  the  father,  were  recalled 
and  cherished  by  the  son ;  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  friends 
of  Nushirvan  established  their  tyranny;  and  virtue  was  driven 

10  For  these  Persian  wars  and  treaties,  see  Menander  in  Excerpt,  Legat.  p. 
113  [leg.  114],  126  [fr.  33.  86  el  sqq.t  in  F.  H.  G.  iv.].  Theophanes  Byzant.  apud 
Photium,  ood.  lxiv.  p.  77,  60,  81.  Evagrius,  1.  v.  c.  7-16.  Theophylaot,  1.  iii.  c. 
9-16.  Agathias,  1.  iv.  p.  140  [o.  29].  [John  of  Ephesus,  vi.  8-13.  The  last  edict 
of  Chosroes  seems  to  be  a  vain  invention  of  the  Greeks,  oredulously  accepted  by 
Evagrius  and  Theophylact.] 

11  Buzurg  Mihir  may  be  considered,  in  his  character  and  station,  as  the  Seneca 
of  the  East ;  but  his  virtues,  and  perhaps  his  faults,  are  less  known  than  those  ol 
the  Roman,  who  appears  to  have  been  much  more  loquacious.  The  Persian  saga 
was  the  person  who  imported  from  India  the  game  of  chess  and  the  fables  of 
Pilpay.  Such  has  been  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  and  virtues  that  the  Christiana 
claim  him  as  a  believer  in  the  gospel ;  and  the  Mahometans  revere  Buzurg  as  a 
premature  Musulman.  D’Herbelot,  Biblioth&que  Orientals,  p.  218.  [Buzuxg 
Mihr  is  a  favourite  figure  in  rhetorical  literature,  but  is  unknown  to  strict  ni  story. 
Cp.  N&ldeke,  Tabari,  p.  261.] 
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by  degrees  from  the  mind  of  Hormouz,  from  his  palace,  and 
from  the  government  of  the  state.13  The  faithful  agents,  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  king,  informed  him  of  the  progress  of  dis¬ 
order,  that  the  provincial  governors  flew  to  their  prey  with  the 
fierceness  of  lions  and  eagles,  and  that  their  rapine  and  injustice 
wonld  teach  the  most  loyal  of  his  subjects  to  abhor  the  name 
and  authority  of  their  sovereign.  The  sincerity  of  this  advice 
was  punished  with  death,  the  murmurs  of  the  cities  were 
despised,  their  tumults  were  quelled  by  military  execution; 
the  intermediate  powers  between  the  throne  and  the  people 
were  abolished;  and  the  childish  vanity  of  Hormouz,  who 
affected  the  daily  use  of  the  tiara,  was  fond  of  declaring  that 
he  alone  would  be  the  judge  as  well  as  the  master  of  his 
kingdom.  In  every  word  and  in  every  action,  the  son  of 
Nushirvan  degenerated  from  the  virtues  of  his  father.  His 
avarice  defrauded  the  troops ;  his  jealous  caprice  degraded  the 
satraps ;  the  palace,  the  tribunals,  the  waters  of  the  Tigris, 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent ;  and  the  tyrant 
exulted  in  the  sufferings  and  execution  of  thirteen  thousand 
victims.  As  the  excuse  of  his  cruelty,  he  sometimes  conde¬ 
scended  to  observe  that  the  fears  of  the  Persians  would  be 
productive  of  hatred,  and  that  their  hatred  must  terminate  in 
rebellion ;  but  he  forgot  that  his  own  guilt  and  folly  had  in¬ 
spired  the  sentiments  which  he  deplored,  and  prepared  the 
event  which  he  so  justly  apprehended.  Exasperated  by  long 
and  hopeless  oppression,  the  provinces  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and 
Carmania  erected  the  standard  of  revolt;  and  the  princes  of 
Arabia,  India,  and  Scythia  refused  the  customary  tribute  to  the 
unworthy  successor  of  Nushirvan.  The  arms  of  the  Romans, 
in  slow  sieges  and  frequent  inroads,  afflicted  the  frontiers  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria ;  one  of  their  generals  professed  him¬ 
self  the  disciple  of  Scipio ;  and  the  soldiers  were  animated  by  a 
miraculous  image  of  Christ,  whose  mild  aspect  should  never 

11  [This  dark  portrait  of  Hormizd  is  based  on  the  aooonnts  of  the  Greek 
kiitoriaos,  Theophylactos,  Menander,  Evagrius  (to  whioh  add  John  of  Ephesns,  vi. 

The  Romans  did  not  forgive  him  for  renewing  the  war.  Moreover,  Theophy- 
Wotos  doubtless  derived  his  ideas  of  his  oharacter  of  Hormizd  from  Chosroes  II. 
•ej  the  Persians  who  accompanied  him  to  Constantinople;  and  they  of  course 
punted  it  in  dark  colours.  See  Ndldeke,  Tabari,  p.  265.  Hormizd  attempted 
to  tepruaa  the  power  of  the  magnates  and  the  priests,  and  strengthen  the  royal 
p ow  fay  the  support  of  the  lower  classes.  It  was  a  bold  policy,  too  bold  for  his 
tolttte.) 
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have  been  displayed  in  the  front  of  battle.13  At  the  same  time, 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  were  invaded  by  the  great  khan,14 
[c.a.d.580]  who  passed  the  Oxus  at  the  head  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  Turks.  The  imprudent  Hormouz  accepted  their 
perfidious  and  formidable  aid;  the  cities  of  Khorasan  or 
Bactriana  were  commanded  to  open  their  gates ;  the  march  of 
the  barbarians  towards  the  mountains  of  Hyrcania  revealed  the 
correspondence  of  the  Turkish  and  Roman  arms;  and  their 
union  must  have  subverted  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Sassan. 
Exploits  ot  Persia  had  been  lost  by  a  king ;  it  was  saved  by  a  hero. 
After  his  revolt,  Varanes  or  Bahrain  is  stigmatized  by  the  son 
of  Hormouz  as  an  ungrateful  slave :  the  proud  and  ambiguous 
reproach  of  despotism,  since  he  was  truly  descended  from  the 
ancient  princes  of  Rei,u  one  of  the  seven  families  whose  splendid 
as  well  as  substantial  prerogatives  exalted  them  above  the 
heads  of  the  Persian  nobility.14  At  the  siege  of  Dara,  the 
valour  of  Bahram  was  signalised  under  the  eyes  of  Nushirvan, 
and  both  the  father  and  son  successively  promoted  him  to  the 
command  of  armies,  the  government  of  Media,  and  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  palace.  The  popular  prediction  which  marked 
him  as  the  deliverer  of  Persia  might  be  inspired  by  his  past 
(cbobini  victories  and  extraordinary  figure ;  the  epithet  Oiubin  is  ex- 

13  See  the  imitation  of  Soipio  in  Theophylaot,  1.  i.  o.  14 ;  the  image  of  Christ, 
1.  ii.  o.  3.  Hereafter  I  shall  speak  more  amply  of  the  Christian  imag$$ — I  had 
almost  said  idol a.  This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  oldest  Axctpoirofirros  of  divine 
manufacture ;  but  in  the  next  thousand  years  many  others  issued  from  the  same 
workshop. 

14  [He  is  named  Shaba  by  Hisham,  apud  Tabari  (Ndldeke,  p.  269):  and 
Bemusat  identified  him  with  Chao-wu,  a  khan  who  is  mentioned  at  this  time  in 
the  Chinese  annals.] 

18Rag»,  or  Bei,  is  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  as  already 
flourishing,  700  years  before  Christ,  under  the  Assyrian  empire.  Under  the  foreign 
names  of  Europus  and  Arsatia,  this  city,  500  stadia  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian 
gates,  was  successively  embellished  by  the  Macedonians  and  Parthians  (Strabo, 
1.  xi.  p.  796  [o.  13,  6]).  Its  grandeur  and  populousness  in  the  ixth  century  is 
exaggerated  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility ;  but  Bei  has  been  sinoe  ruined  by 
wars  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air.  Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  tom.  i.  p. 
279,  280.  D’Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Oriental,  p.  714.  [Bei  or  Rayy  was  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Teheran.] 

16  Theophylaot,  1.  iii.  o.  18.  The  story  of  the  seven  Persians  is  told  in  the  third 
book  of  Herodotus ;  and  their  noble  descendants  are  often  mentioned,  especially 
in  the  fragments  of  Ctesias.  Tet  the  independence  of  Otanes  (Herodot.  1.  iii.  c. 
88,  84)  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  despotism,  and  it  may  not  seem  probable  that 
the  seven  families  could  survive  the  revolutions  of  eleven  hundred  years.  They 
might  however  be  represented  by  the  seven  ministers  (Brisson,  de  Regno  Peraioo, 
1.  i.  p.  190) ;  and  some  Persian  nobles,  like  the  kings  of  Pontus  (Polyb.  1.  v.  p. 
540  [c.  43,  §2])  and  Cappadooia  (Diodor.  Sioul.  1.  xxxL  tom.  ii.  p.  517  [e.  19]), 
might  claim  their  descent  from  the  bold  companions  of  Darius. 
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preesive  of  the  quality  of  dry  wood ;  he  had  the  strength  and 
stature  of  a  giant,  and  his  savage  countenance  was  fancifully 
compared  to  that  of  a  wild  cat.  While  the  nation  trembled, 
while  Honnouz  disguised  his  terror  by  the  name  of  suspicion, 
and  his  servants  concealed  their  disloyalty  under  the  mask  of 
fear,  Bahrain  alone  displayed  his  undaunted  courage  and  ap¬ 
parent  fidelity ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  no  more  than 
twelve  thousand  soldiers  would  follow  him  against  the  enemy, 
he  prudently  declared  that  to  this  fatal  number  heaven  had 
reserved  the  honours  of  the  triumph.  The  steep  and  narrow 
descent  of  the  Pule  Rudbar17  or  Hyrcanian  rock  is  the  only 
pass  through  which  an  army  can  penetrate  into  the  territory 
of  Rei  and  the  plains  of  Media.  From  the  commanding  heights, 
a  band  of  resolute  men  might  overwhelm  with  stones  and  darts 
the  myriads  of  the  Turkish  host :  their  emperor  and  his  son 
were  transpierced  with  arrows;  and  the  fugitives  were  left, 
without  counsel  or  provisions,  to  the  revenge  of  an  injured 
people.  The  patriotism  of  the  Persian  general  was  stimulated 
by  his  affection  for  the  city  of  his  forefathers ;  in  the  hour  of 
victory  every  peasant  became  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  an 
hero ;  and  their  ardour  was  kindled  by  the  gorgeous  spectacle 
of  beds  and  thrones  and  tables  of  massy  gold,  the  spoils  of 
Asia,  and  the  luxury  of  the  hostile  camp.  A  prince  of  a  less 
malignant  temper  could  not  easily  have  forgiven  his  benefactor, 
and  the  secret  hatred  of  Honnouz  was  envenomed  by  a 
malicious  report  that  Bahrain  had  privately  retained  the  most 
precious  fruits  of  his  Turkish  victory.  But  the  approach  of  a 
Roman  army  on  the  side  of  the  Araxes  compelled  the  im¬ 
placable  tyrant  to  smile  and  to  applaud;  and  the  toils  of 
Bah  ram  were  rewarded  with  the  permission  of  encountering  a 
new-  enemy,  by  their  skill  and  discipline  more  formidable  than 
a  Scythian  multitude.  Elated  by  his  recent  success,  he  dis¬ 
patched  an  herald  with  a  bold  defiance  to  the  camp  of  the 
Remans,  requesting  them  to  fix  a  day  of  battle,  and  to  choose 
whether  they  would  pass  the  river  themselves  or  allow  a  free 
passage  to  the  arms  of  the  Great  King.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
(soperor  Maurice  preferred  the  safer  alternative,  and  this  local 

n  See  an  aocmate  description  of  this  mountain  by  Olearioe  (Voyage  an  Parse, 
f-  997.  998),  who  ascended  it  with  mneh  difficulty  and  danger  in  his  return  from 
lepehin  to  the  Oaepian  sea. 
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circumstance,  which  would  have  enhanced  the  victory  of  the 
Persians,  rendered  their  defeat  more  bloody  and  their  escape 
more  difficult.  But  the  loss  of  his  subjects  and  the  danger  of 
his  kingdom  were  overbalanced  in  the  mind  of  Hormouz  by  the 
disgrace  of  his  personal  enemy ;  and  no  sooner  had  Bahxam 
collected  and  reviewed  his  forces  than  he  received  from  a 
royal  messenger  the  insulting  gift  of  a  distaff,  a  spinning- 
wheel,  and  a  complete  suit  of  female  apparel.  Obedient  to 
the  will  of  his  sovereign,  he  shewed  himself  to  the  soldiers  in 
this  unworthy  disguise ;  they  resented  his  ignominy  and  their 
own;  a  shout  of  rebellion  ran  through  the  ranks;  and  the 
general  accepted  their  oath  of  fidelity  and  vows  of  revenge. 
A  second  messenger,  who  had  been  commanded  to  bring  the 
rebel  in  chains,  was  trampled  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant, 
bis  reb«i-  and  manifestos  were  diligently  circulated,  exhorting  the  Persians 
Uo0  to  assert  their  freedom  against  an  odious  and  contemptible 
tyrant.  The  defection  was  rapid  and  universal ;  his  loyal  slaves 
were  sacrificed  to  the  public  fury ;  the  troops  deserted  to  the 
standard  of  Bahram  ;  and  the  provinces  again  saluted  the 
deliverer  of  his  country. 

Hormou*  As  the  passes  were  faithfully  guarded,  Hormouz  could  only 
MdfST*1  compute  the  number  of  his  enemies  by  the  testimony  of  a  guilty 
prisoned  conaciencej  and  the  daily  defection  of  those  who,  in  the  hour  of 
his  distress,  avenged  their  wrongs  or  forgot  their  obligations.  He 
proudly  displayed  the  ensigns  of  royalty ;  but  the  city  and  palace 
of  Modain  had  already  escaped  from  the  hand  of  the  tyrant. 
Among  the  victims  of  his  cruelty,  Bindoes,  a  Sassanian  prince, 
had  been  cast  into  a  dungeon ;  his  fetters  were  broken  by  the 
zeal  and  courage  of  a  brother;  and  he  stood  before  the  king 
at  the  head  of  those  trusty  guards  who  had  been  chosen  as  the 
ministers  of  his  confinement  and  perhaps  of  his  death.  Alarmed 
by  the  hasty  intrusion  and  bold  reproaches  of  the  captive, 
Hormouz  looked  round,  but  in  vain,  for  advice  or  assistance; 
discovered  that  his  strength  consisted  in  the  obedience  of 
others,  and  patiently  yielded  to  the  single  arm  of  Bindoes,  who 
dragged  him  from  the  throne  to  the  same  dungeon  in  which 
he  himself  had  been  so  lately  confined.  At  the  first  tumult, 
Chosroes,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Hormouz,  escaped  from  the 
city ;  he  was  persuaded  to  return  by  the  pressing  and  friendly 
invitation  of  Bindoes,  who  promised  to  seat  him  on  his  father’s 
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throne,  and  who  expected  to  reign  under  the  name  of  an  in¬ 
experienced  youth.  In  the  just  assurance  that  his  accomplices 
could  neither  forgive  nor  hope  to  be  forgiven,  and  that  every 
Persian  might  be  trusted  as  the  judge  and  enemy  of  the  tyrant, 
he  instituted  a  public  trial  without  a  precedent  and  without  a 
oopy  in  the  annals  of  the  East.  The  son  of  Nushirvan,  who 
had  requested  to  plead  in  his  own  defence,  was  introduced  as 
a  criminal  into  the  full  assembly  of  the  nobles  and  satraps.18 
He  was  heard  with  decent  attention  as  long  as  he  expatiated 
on  the  advantages  of  order  and  obedience,  the  danger  of  in¬ 
novation,  and  the  inevitable  discord  of  those  who  had  en¬ 
couraged  each  other  to  trample  on  their  lawful  and  hereditary 
sovereign.  By  a  pathetic  appeal  to  their  humanity,  he  ex¬ 
torted  that  pity  which  is  seldom  refused  to  the  fallen  fortunes 
o I  a  king;  and,  while  they  beheld  the  abject  posture  and 
squalid  appearance  of  the  prisoner,  his  tears,  his  chains,  and 
the  marks  of  ignominious  stripes,  it  was  impossible  to  forget 
how  recently  they  had  adored  the  divine  splendour  of  his 
diadem  and  purple.  But  an  angry  murmur  arose  in  the 
assembly  as  soon  as  he  presumed  to  vindicate  his  conduct 
and  to  applaud  the  victories  of  his  reign.  He  defined  the 
duties  of  a  king,  and  the  Persian  nobles  listened  with  a  smile 
of  contempt ;  they  were  fired  with  indignation  when  he  dared 
to  vilify  the  character  of  Chosroes ;  and  by  the  indiscreet  offer 
of  resigning  the  sceptre  to  the  second  of  his  sons  he  subscribed 
hn  own  condemnation  and  sacrificed  the  life  of  his  innocent 
favourite.  The  mangled  bodies  of  the  boy  and  his  mother 
were  exposed  to  the  people ;  the  eyes  of  Hormouz  were  pierced 
with  a  hot  needle;  and  the  punishment  of  the  father  was 
succeeded  by  the  coronation  of  his  eldest  son.  Chosroes  had 
ascended  the  throne  without  guilt,  and  his  piety  strove  to  Elevation 
alleviate  the  misery  of  the  abdicated  monarch;  from  the ohoiroe" 
dungeon  he  removed  Hormouz  to  an  apartment  of  the  palace, 
supplied  with  liberality  the  consolations  of  sensual  enjoyment, 
and  patiently  endured  the  furious  sallies  of  his  resentment 
and  despair.  He  might  despise  the  resentment  of  a  blind  and 
unpopular  tyrant,  but  the  tiara  was  trembling  on  his  head,  till 
he  could  subvert  the  power,  or  acquire  the  friendship,  of  the 

The  Oriented*  suppose  that  Bahrain  convened  this  assembly  and  proclaimed 
Chwo«,  hot  Theophylact  is,  in  this  instance,  more  distinct  and  credible. 
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great  Bahrain,  who  sternly  denied  the  justice  of  a  revolution 
in  which  himself  and  his  soldiers,  the  true  representatives  of 
Persia,  had  never  been  consulted.  The  offer  of  a  general 
amnesty  and  of  the  second  rank  in  his  kingdom  was  answered19 
by  an  epistle  from  Bahram,  friend  of  the  gods,  conqueror  of 
men,  and  enemy  of  tyrants,  the  satrap  of  satraps,  general  of 
the  Persian  armies,  and  a  prince  adorned  with  the  title  of  eleven 
virtues.20  Be  commands  Chosroes,  the  son  of  Hormouz,  to  shun 
the  example  and  fate  of  his  father,  to  confine  the  traitors  who 
had  been  released  from  their  chains,  to  deposit  in  some  holy 
place  the  diadem  which  he  had  usurped,  and  to  accept  from 
his  gracious  benefactor  the  pardon  of  his  faults  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  province.  The  rebel  might  not  be  proud,  and  the 
king  most  assuredly  was  not  humble ;  but  the  one  was  con¬ 
scious  of  his  strength,  the  other  was  sensible  of  his  weakness ; 
and  even  the  modest  language  of  his  reply  still  left  room  for 
treaty  and  reconciliation.  Chosroes  led  into  the  field  the  slaves 
of  the  palace  and  the  populace  of  the  capital ;  they  beheld  with 
terror  the  banners  of  a  veteran  army ;  they  were  encompassed 
and  surprised  by  the  evolutions  of  the  general ;  and  the  satraps 
who  had  deposed  Hormouz  received  the  punishment  of  their 
revolt,  or  expiated  their  first  treason  by  a  second  and  more 
criminal  act  of  disloyalty.  The  life  and  liberty  of  Chosroes  were 
saved,  but  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imploring  aid 
or  refuge  in  some  foreign  land ;  and  the  implacable  Bindoes, 
anxious  to  secure  an  unquestionable  title,  hastily  returned  to 
the  palace,  and  ended,  with  a  bow-string,  the  wretched  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  son  of  Nushirvan.21 

While  Chosroes  dispatched  the  preparations  of  his  retreat, 
he  deliberated  with  his  remaining  friends 22  whether  he  should 

19  [According  to  Tabari  (Noldeke,  p.  278),  Chosroes  and  Bahram  had  an  inter¬ 
view  on  the  banks  of  the  Naharv&n.] 

80  See  the  words  of  Theophylact,  L  iv.  o.  7.  ftapAp,  Ql\os  rois  0*o7t,  rucrrqt 
Iwiiparljs,  rvpdyyoDV  txQpbs,  (rarpdirqs  fityurrdvuv,  rijt  n«rxr  1x7)1  **  dtc. 

In  this  answer  Chosroes  Btyles  himself  rff  w/crl  xaPlC^tifyo*  .  6  robt 

'Ao-was  (the  genii)  puado6fxfyvs  [0.  8,  5.  The  meaning  of  ’'Acrwyts  is  qnite  obscure]. 
This  is  genuine  Oriental  bombast. 

a  Theophylact  (1.  iv.  c.  7)  imputes  the  death  of  Hormouz  to  his  son,  by  whose 
command  he  was  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  I  have  followed  the  milder  aooount 
of  Khondemir  and  Eutyohius  [and  so  Tabari,  p.  280]  and  shall  always  be  content 
with  the  slightest  evidence  to  extenuate  the  crime  of  parricide.  [The  aooount  of 
Sebaeos,  tr.  Patkanian,  p.  33-4,  tr.  Maoler,  p.  13-14,  also  exonerates  Chosroes.] 

28  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  Pompey  of  Lucan  (1.  viii.  266-456)  holds 
a  similar  debate.  He  was  himself  desirous  of  seeking  the  Parthlans;  but  his  com- 
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lurk  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Caucasus,  or  fly  to  the  tents  of 
the  Turks,  or  solicit  the  protection  of  the  emperor.  The  long 
emulation  of  the  successors  of  Artaxerxes  and  Constantine  in¬ 
creased  his  reluctance  to  appear  as  a  suppliant  in  a  rival  court ; 
but  he  weighed  the  forces  of  the  Romans,  and  prudently  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Syria  would  render  his  escape 
more  easy  and  their  succours  more  effectual.  Attended  only 
by  his  concubines  and  a  troop  of  thirty  guards,  he  secretly 
departed  from  the  capital,  followed  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
traversed  the  desert,  and  halted  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  Circesium.  About  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  the 
Roman  pr»fect  was  informed  of  his  approach,  and  he  introduced 
the  royal  stranger  to  the  fortress  at  the  dawn  of  day.  From 
thence  the  king  of  Persia  was  conducted  to  the  more  honourable 
residence  of  Hierapolis ; 28  and  Maurice  dissembled  his  pride, 
and  displayed  his  benevolence,  at  the  reception  of  the  letters 
and  ambassadors  of  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan.  They  humbly 
represented  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  common  interest 
of  princes,  exaggerated  the  ingratitude  of  Bahram,  the  agent  of 
the  evil  principle,  and  urged,  with  specious  argument,  that  it 
was  for  the  advantage  of  the  Romans  themselves  to  support  the 
two  monarchies  which  balance  the  world,  the  two  great  lumin¬ 
aries  by  whose  salutary  influence  it  is  vivified  and  adorned.  The 
anxiety  of  Chosroes  was  soon  relieved  by  the  assurance  that  the 
emperor  had  espoused  the  cause  of  justice  and  royalty;  but 
Maurice  prudently  declined  the  expense  and  delay  of  his  use¬ 
less  visit  to  Constantinople.  In  the  name  of  his  generous 
benefactor,  a  rich  diadem  was  presented  to  the  fugitive  prince 
with  an  inestimable  gift  of  jewels  and  gold ;  a  powerful  army 
was  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  under 
the  command  of  the  valiant  and  faithful  Narses ; 24  and  this 

pinions  abhorred  the  unnatural  alliance ;  and  the  adverse  prejudices  might  operate 
m  forcibly  on  Chosroes  and  his  companions,  who  could  describe,  with  the  same 
rebemeooe,  the  contrast  of  laws,  religion  and  manners,  between  the  East  and  West. 

*  [The  letter  was  dispatched  from  Circesium,  the  frontier  town  (Theophyl.  4, 
L0) ;  Tabari  falsely  says,  from  Antioch  (p.  2821.] 

**  In  this  age  there  were  three  warriors  or  the  name  of  Narses ,  who  have  been 
etlen  eonfounded  (Pagi,  Critioa,  tom.  ii.  p.  640) :  1.  A  Persarmenian,  the  brother 
of  Isaac  and  Armatins,  who,  after  a  successful  action  against  Belisarins,  deserted 
frmn  his  Persian  sovereign  and  afterwards  served  in  the  Italian  war. — 2.  The 
ecnaeh  who  conquered  Italy. — 3.  The  restorer  of  ChoBroes,  who  is  celebrated  in 
the  poem  of  Corippus  (l.  iii.  220-227)  as  exoelsns  super  omnia  vertice  agmina  .  .  . 
kaaito  modestns  .  .  .  moram  probitate  placens,  virtute  verendus ;  fulmineus, 
can  tut,  rigilans,  Ac.  [Compare  above,  vol.  iv.  p.  440,  n.  55.] 
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general,  of  bis  own  nation  and  his  own  choice,  was  directed 
to  pass  the  Tigris,  and  never  to  sheath  his  sword  till  he  had 
restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  enter- 
hu  return  prise,  however  splendid,  was  less  arduous  than  it  might  appear. 
Persia  had  already  repented  of  her  fatal  rashness,  which  betrayed 
the  heir  of  the  house  of  Sassan  to  the  ambition  of  a  rebellious 
subject ;  and  the  bold  refusal  of  the  Magi  to  consecrate  his 
usurpation  compelled  Bahram  to  assume  the  sceptre,  regardless 
of  the  laws  and  prejudices  of  the  nation.  The  palace  was  soon 
distracted  with  conspiracy,  the  city  with  tumult,  the  provinces 
with  insurrection ;  and  the  cruel  execution  of  the  guilty  and 
the  suspected  served  to  irritate  rather  than  subdue  the  public 
discontent.  No  sooner  did  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan  display 
his  own  and  the  Boman  banners  beyond  the  Tigris  than  he  was 
joined,  each  day,  by  the  increasing  multitudes  of  the  nobility 
and  people ;  and,  as  he  advanced,  he  received  from  every  side 
the  grateful  offerings  of  the  keys  of  his  cities  and  the  heads  of 
his  enemies.  As  soon  as  Modain  was  freed  from  the  presence 
of  the  usurper,  the  loyal  inhabitants  obeyed  the  first  summons 
of  Mebodes  at  the  head  of  only  two  thousand  horse,  and  Chosroes 
accepted  the  sacred  and  precious  ornaments  of  the  palace  as  the 
pledge  of  their  truth  and  a  presage  of  his  approaching  success. 
After  the  junction  of  the  Imperial  troops,  which  Bahram  vainly 
struggled  to  prevent,  the  contest  was  decided  by  two  battles  on 
vfotorj^1  banks  of  the  Zab  and  the  confines  of  Media.  The  Romans, 
with  the  faithful  subjects  of  Persia,  amounted  to  sixty  thousand, 
while  the  whole  force  of  the  usurper  did  not  exceed  forty 
thousand  men;  the  two  generals  signalised  their  valour  and 
ability,  but  the  victory  was  finally  determined  by  the  prevalence 
of  numbers  and  discipline.  With  the  remnant  of  a  broken 
army,  Bahram  fled  towards  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Oxus ;  *** 
DMth  of  the  enmity  of  Persia  reconciled  him  to  the  Turks ;  but  his  days 
run  were  shortened  by  poison,  perhaps  the  most  incurable  of  poisons : 
the  stings  of  remorse  and  despair,  and  the  bitter  remembrance 
of  lost  glory.  Yet  the  modem  Persians  still  commemorate  the 
exploits  of  Bahram ;  and  some  excellent  laws  have  prolonged 
the  duration  of  his  troubled  and  transitory  reign. 

"•[Sebaeos  (iii.  3,  ir.  Patkanian,  p.  48,  tr.  Maoler,  p.  22),  asj®  he  fled  and  was 
pat  to  death  by  the  order  of  Chosroes.  For  the  romance  of  Bahrim—  composed 
between  the  death  of  Chosroes  II.  and  the  fail  of  the  Persian  kingdom— see  Nftfdeke, 
op.  tit.  p.  474  sqq .] 
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The  restoration  of  Chosroes  was  celebrated  with  feasts  and  Retort 
executions ;  and  the  music  of  the  royal  banquet  was  often  goiioy^ 
disturbed  by  the  groans  of  dying  or  mutilated  criminals.  A  ».d.  su-eris 
general  pardon  might  have  diffused  comfort  and  tranquillity 
through  a  country  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  late  revolu¬ 
tions  ;  yet,  before  the  sanguinary  temper  of  Chosroes  is  blamed, 
we  should  learn  whether  the  Persians  had  not  been  accustomed 
either  to  dread  the  rigour,  or  to  despise  the  weakness,  of  their 
sovereign.  The  revolt  of  Bahram  and  the  conspiracy  of  the 
satraps  were  impartially  punished  by  the  revenge  or  justice  of 
the  conqueror  ;  the  merits  of  Bindoes  himself  could  not  purify 
his  hand  from  the  guilt  of  royal  blood ;  and  the  son  of  Hormouz 
was  desirous  to  assert  his  own  innocence  and  to  vindicate  the 
sanctity  of  kings.  During  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  power, 
several  princes  were  seated  on  the  throne  of  Persia  by  the  arms 
and  the  authority  of  the  first  Caesars.  But  their  new  subjects 
were  soon  disgusted  with  the  vices  or  virtues  which  they  had 
imbibed  in  a  foreign  land;  the  instability  of  their  dominion 
gave  birth  to  a  vulgar  observation  that  the  choice  of  Rome  was 
solicited  and  rejected  with  equal  ardour  by  the  capricious  levity 
of  Oriental  slaves.®  But  the  glory  of  Maurice  was  conspicuous 
in  the  long  and  fortunate  reign  of  his  aon  and  his  ally.  A  band 
of  a  thousand  Romans,  who  continued  to  guard  the  person  of 
Ghoeroes,  proclaimed  his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the 
strangers ;  his  growing  strength  enabled  him  to  dismiss  this  un¬ 
popular  aid,  but  he  steadily  professed  the  same  gratitude  and 
reverence  to  his  adopted  father ;  and,  till  the  death  of  Maurice, 
the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two  empires  were  faithfully  main¬ 
tained.  Yet  the  mercenary  friendship  of  the  Roman  prince 

been  purchased  with  costly  and  important  gifts :  the  strong 
cities  of  Martyropolis  and  Dara  were  restored,  and  the  Persar- 
menians  became  the  willing  subjects  of  an  empire,  whose 
eastern  limit  was  extended,  beyond  the  example  of  former 
times,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Araxes  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caspian.  A  pious  hope  was  indulged  that  the  church 
as  well  as  the  state  might  triumph  in  this  revolution ;  but,  if 

*  Bxperimentis  oognitmn  est  barbaros  malle  Rom&  petere  reges  qtt&m  habere. 

Theee  experiments  are  admirably  represented  in  the  invitation  and  expulsion  of 
Tooetsei  (Anna!  ii.  1*3),  Tiri dates  (Annal.  vi.  32-44),  and  Meherdates  (Annal.  xi. 

It,  xiL  10-14).  The  eye  of  Taeitns  seems  to  have  transpieroed  the  camp  of  the 
Ftofthiani  and  the  walls  of  the  harexq. 
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Chosroes  had  sincerely  listened  to  the  Christian  bishops,  the 
impression  was  erased  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  the  Magi ; 
if  he  was  armed  with  philosophic  indifference,  he  accommodated 
his  belief,  or  rather  his  professions,  to  the  various  circumstances 
of  an  exile  and  a  sovereign.  The  imaginary  conversion  of 
the  king  of  Persia  was  reduced  to  a  local  and  superstitious 
veneration  for  Sergius,®8  one  of  the  saints  of  Antioch,  who  heard 
his  prayers  and  appeared  to  him  in  dreams ;  he  enriched  the 
shrine  with  offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ascribed  to  this 
invisible  patron  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  pregnancy  of 
Sira,  a  devout  Christian  and  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives.®7 
The  beauty  of  Sira,  or  Schirin,®8  her  wit,  her  musical  talents, 
are  still  famous  in  the  history  or  rather  in  the  romances  of  the 
East ;  her  own  name  is  expressive,  in  the  Persian  tongue,  of 
sweetness  and  grace ;  and  the  epithet  of  Parviz  ®*  alludes  to  the 
charms  of  her  royal  lover.  Yet  Sira  never  shared  the  passion 
which  she  inspired,  and  the  bliss  of  Chosroes  was  tortured  by 
a  jealous  doubt  that,  while  he  possessed  her  person,  she  had 
bestowed  her  affections  on  a  meaner  favourite.*0 

*  Sergius  and  his  oompanion  Bacchus,  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  in  the 
persecution  of  Maximian,  obtained  divine  honour  in  Franoe,  Italy,  Constantinople, 
and  the  East.  Their  tomb  at  Rasaphe  was  famous  for  miracles,  and  that  Syrian 
town  acquired  the  more  honourable  name  of  Sergiopolis.  Tillemont,  M4m.  EocUs. 
tom.  v.  p.  461-496.  Butler’s  Saints,  vol.  x.  p.  155.  [One  of  the  sources  used  by 
Tabari  transforms  Sergius  into  a  general  sent  by  Maurice  to  restore  Chosroes  to 
the  throne.  For  Maurice’s  Armenian  acquisitions  cp.  Appendix  5.] 

87  Evagrius  (1.  vi.  o.  21)  and  Theophylaot  (1.  v.  o.  13,  14)  have  preserved  the 
original  letters  of  Chosroes  written  in  Greek,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  and  after¬ 
wards  inscribed  on  crosses  and  tables  of  gold,  which  were  deposited  in  the  church 
of  SergiopoliB.  They  had  been  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  primate  of 
Syria. 

M  The  Greeks  only  describe  her  as  a  Roman  by  birth,  a  Christian  by  religion  ; 
but  she  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maurice  in  the  Persian  and 
Turkish  romances,  which  oelebrate  the  love  of  Ehosrou  for  Schirin,  of  Schirin  for 
Ferhad,  the  moBt  beautiful  youth  of  the  East.  D’Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  789, 
997,  998.  [The  name  Shlrln  is  Persian,  and  Sebaeos  expressly  states  that  she  wa* 
a  native  of  Khusistan  (c.  4,  p.  28,  tr.  Maoler),  but  agrees  with  the  other  souroea 
that  she  was  a  Christian.  Tabari  (p.  283)  states  that  Maurice  gave  Chosroes  his 
daughter  Maria,  and  it  seems  that  Persian  tradition  is  unanimous  (Nftldeke,  ib.) 
in  recording  that  Chosroes  married  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  and  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  Sheroe  (Siroes).  If  Maria  had  been  given  to  Chosroes  at  the  time  of  his 
restoration,  the  circumstanoe  could  hardly  fail  to  have  been  notioed  by  Theophylactus ; 
the  silence  of  the  Greek  sources  is,  in  any  case,  curious.  The  chronicle  of  Michael 
the  Syrian,  it  is  true,  supports  the  statement  of  Tabari  (x.  28,  p.  872,  ed.  Chabot, 
vol.  2).] 

®[The  name panvet  or  oparweM  seems  to  mean  “  victorious”  ;  op.  Ndldeke, 
Tabari,  p.  275.] 

90  The  whole  series  of  the  tyranny  of  Hormouz,  the  revolt  of  Bahram,  and  the 
flight  and  restoration  of  Chosroes,  is  related  by  two  contemporary  Greeks — more 
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While  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  was  revived  in  Pride, 
the  East,  the  prospect  of  Europe  is  less  pleasing  and  less  Sower  of d 
glorious.  By  the  departure  of  the  Lombards  and  the  ruin  oflithe1^ 
the  Gepidffi,  Idle  balance  of  power  was  destroyed  on  the  Danube ;  a.d!otmoo. 
and  the  Avars  spread  their  permanent  dominion  from  the  foot  *0' 
of  the  Alps  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  reign  of  Baian 
is  the  brightest  sera  of  their  monarchy ;  their  chagan,  who  oc¬ 
cupied  the  rustic  palace  of  Attila,  appears  to  have  imitated  his 
character  and  policy;31  but,  as  the  same  scenes  were  repeated 
in  a  smaller  circle,  a  minute  representation  of  the  copy  would 
be  devoid  of  the  greatness  and  novelty  of  the  original.32  The 
pride  of  the  second  Justin,  of  Tiberius,  and  Maurice,  was 
humbled  by  a  proud  barbarian,  more  prompt  to  inflict,  than  ex¬ 
posed  to  suffer,  the  injuries  of  war ;  and,  as  often  as  Asia  was 
threatened  by  the  Persian  arms,  Europe  was  oppressed  by  the 
dangerous  inroads,  or  costly  friendship,  of  the  Avars.  When 
the  Roman  envoys  approached  the  presence  of  the  chagan,  they 
were  commanded  to  wait  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  till,  at  the 
end  perhaps  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  he  condescended  to  admit 
them.  If  the  substance  or  the  style  of  the  message  was  offen¬ 
sive  to  his  ear,  he  insulted,  with  a  real  or  affected  fury,  their 
own  dignity  and  that  of  their  prince;  their  baggage  was 

concisely  by  Evagrins  (L  vi.  e.  16,  17,  18,  19),  and  most  diffusely  by  Theophylaot 
Simocatta  (L  iii.  e.  6-18,  L  iv.  e.  1-16,  L  v.  o.  1-15) ;  succeeding  compilers,  Zon&ras 
and  Cedrenus,  oan  only  ascribe  and  abridge.  The  Christian  Arabs,  Eutyohius 
(Axrnal.  tom.  ii.  p.  300-208)  and  Abulphar&gius  (Dynast,  p.  96-98),  appear  to  have 
consulted  some  particular  memoirs.  The  great  Persian  historians  of  the  xvth  cen¬ 
tury,  Mir  khan  d  and  Khondemir,  are  only  known  to  me  by  the  imperfect  extracts  of 
Schikard  (Tarikh,  p.  150-155),  Texeira,  or  rather  Stevens  (Hist,  of  Persia,  p.  182- 
186),  a  Turkish  Ms.  translated  by  the  Abbd  Fourmont  (Hist,  de  l’Acaddmie  dee 
Inscriptions,  tom.  vii.  p.  325-834),  and  D’Herbelot  (aux  mots  Eormout ,  p.  457-459  ; 

Bakram,  pt  174 ;  Khosrou  Parvis ,  p.  996).  Were  I  perfectly  satisfied  of  their 
authority,  I  could  wish  these  Oriental  materials  had  been  more  oopious.  [We  oan 
add  Tabari  and  Sebaeos.] 

30  A  general  idea  of  the  pride  and  power  of  the  ohagan  may  be  taken  from 
Menander  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  117,  Ac.  [fr.  27,  p.  232-8,  in  F.  H.  G.  iv.])  and 
Theopbylact  (1.  i.  c.  3 ;  1.  vii.  o.  15),  whose  eight  books  are  much  more  honourable 
to  the  Avar  than  to  the  Roman  prinoe.  The  predecessors  of  Baian  had  tasted  the 
tibomlity  of  Rome,  and  he  survived  the  reign  of  Maurice  (Boat,  Hist,  des  Peoples 
Bar  hares,  tom.  xi.  p.  545).  The  chagan  who  invaded  Italy  a.d.  611  (Muratori, 

Annali,  term.  v.  p.  305)  was  then  juvenili  eetate  florentem  (Paul  Warnefrid,  de  Geet. 
LangobartL  1.  v.  c.  38),  the  son,  perhaps,  or  the  grandson,  of  Baian.  [Baian  was 
caoo ceded  by  his  eldest  son ;  and  he  by  a  younger  brother,  who  was  ohagan  in  a.d. 

GM.  See  the  relation  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  that  year  ap.  Mai,  x.  p. 

454-5.  We  know  not  whiah  of  the  sons  was  chagan  in  a.d.  611.] 

«fThe  story  of  the  Avar  invasions  has  been  told  in  great  detail  by  Sir  H. 

The  Avars,  in  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1889,  p.  721  sqq.  See 
also  Bury,  Letter  Roman  Empire,  ii.  116  sgq.] 
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plundered,  and  their  lives  were  only  saved  by  the  promise  of  a 
richer  present  and  a  more  respectful  address.  But  his  sacred 
ambassadors  enjoyed  and  abused  an  unbounded  licence  in  the 
midst  of  Constantinople ;  they  urged,  with  importunate  clamours, 
the  increase  of  tribute,  or  the  restitution  of  captives  and  de¬ 
serters  ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  empire  was  almost  equally  de¬ 
graded  by  a  base  compliance  or  by  the  false  and  fearful  excuses 
with  which  they  eluded  such  insolent  demands.  The  chagan 
had  never  seen  an  elephant ;  and  his  curiosity  was  excited  by 
the  strange,  and  perhaps  fabulous,  portrait  of  that  wonderful 
animal.  At  his  command,  one  of  the  largest  elephants  of  the 
Imperial  stables  was  equipped  with  stately  caparisons,  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  numerous  train  to  the  royal  village  in  the  plains  of 
Hungary.  He  surveyed  the  enormous  beast  with  surprise, 
with  disgust,  and  possibly  with  terror ;  and  smiled  at  the  vain 
industry  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  search  of  such  useless  rarities, 
could  explore  the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.  He  wished,  at 
the  expense  of  the  emperor,  to  repose  in  a  golden  bed.  The 
wealth  of  Constantinople,  and  the  skilful  diligence  of  her  artists, 
were  instantly  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  his  caprice ;  but, 
when  the  work  was  finished,  he  rejected  with  scorn  a  present 
so  unworthy  the  majesty  of  a  great  king.33  These  were  the 
casual  sallies  of  his  pride,  but  the  avarice  of  the  chagan  was  a 
more  Bteady  and  tractable  passion :  a  rich  and  regular  supply 
of  silk  apparel,  furniture,  and  plate,  introduced  the  rudiments 
of  art  and  luxury  among  the  tents  of  the  Scythians;  their 
appetite  was  stimulated  by  the  pepper  and  cinnamon  of  India ; 34 
the  annual  subsidy  or  tribute  was  raised  from  fourscore  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  and,  after  each 
hostile  interruption,  the  payment  of  the  arrears,  with  exorbit¬ 
ant  interest,  was  always  made  the  first  condition  of  the  new 
treaty.  In  the  language  of  a  barbarian  without  guile,  the 
prince  of  the  Avars  affected  to  complain  of  the  insincerity  of 
the  Greeks,36  yet  he  was  not  inferior  to  the  most  civilized  nations 

u  Theophylact,  1.  i.  c.  5,  6. 

H  Even  in  the  field,  the  ohag&n  delighted  in  the  use  of  these  aromatics.  He 
solicited  as  a  gift  *1  rtucits  Kapvtclas  [leg*  tcapvKtlas],  and  reoeived  wmpt  km 
'IrB&v  [al.  Kcurlav  rt  teal  rby  \wy6fi%wov  k6<ttop.  Theophylact,  I.  vii.  o.  81. 

The  Europeans  of  the  ruder  ages  consumed  more  spioes  in  their  meat  and  drink 
than  is  compatible  with  the  delicacy  of  a  modern  palate.  Vie  Priv^e  de  Francois, 
tom.  ii.  p.  162,  163. 

“  Theophylact,  1.  vi.  o.  6 ;  1.  vii.  c.  15.  The  Greek  historian  oonfessee  the  truth 
and  justice  of  his  reproach. 
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in  the  refinements  of  dissimulation  and  perfidy.  As  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Lombards,  the  chagan  asserted  his  claim  to  the 
important  city  of  Sirmium,  the  ancient  bulwark  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces.*6  The  plains  of  the  Lower  Hungary  were  covered 
with  the  Avar  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  large  boats  was  built  in  the 
Hercyman  wood,  to  descend  the  Danube,  and  to  transport  into 
the  Save  the  materials  of  a  bridge.  But,  as  the  strong  garrison 
of  Singidunum,  which  commanded  the  conflux  of  the  two  rivers, 
might  have  stopped  their  passage  and  baffled  his  designs,  he 
dispelled  their  apprehensions  by  a  solemn  oath  that  his  views 
were  not  hostile  to  the  empire.  He  swore  by  his  sword,  the 
symbol  of  the  god  of  war,  that  he  did  not,  as  the  enemy  of 
Rome,  construct  a  bridge  upon  the  Save.  “  If  I  violate  my 
oath,”  pursued  the  intrepid  Baian,  “  may  I  myself,  and  the  last 
of  my  nation,  perish  by  the  sword !  may  the  heavens,  and  fire, 
the  deity  of  the  heavens,  fall  upon  our  heads !  may  the  forests 
and  mountains  bury  us  in  their  ruins !  and  the  Save,  returning, 
against  the  laws  of  nature,  to  his  source,  overwhelm  us  in  his 
angry*  waters  I  ”  After  this  barbarous  imprecation,  he  calmly 
inquired,  what  oath  was  most  sacred  and  venerable  among  the 
Christians,  what  guilt  of  perjury  it  was  most  dangerous  to  incur. 

The  bishop  of  Singidunum  presented  the  gospel,  which  the 
chagan  received  with  devout  reverence.  “  I  swear,”  said  he, 

“  by  the  God  who  has  spoken  in  this  holy  book,  that  I  have 
neither  falsehood  on  my  tongue  nor  treachery  in  my  heart.” 

A s  soon  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  he  accelerated  the  labour  of 
the  bridge,  and  dispatched  an  envoy  to  proclaim  what  he  no 
longer  wished  to  conceal.  “  Inform  the  emperor,”  said  the 
perfidious  Baian,  “that  Sirmium  is  invested  on  every  side. 

Advise  his  prudence  to  withdraw  the  citizens  and  their  effects, 
and  to  resign  a  city  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  relieve  or 
defend.”  Without  the  hope  of  relief,  the  defence  of  Sirmium 
was  prolonged  above  three  years ;  the  walls  were  still  untouched ; 
but  famine  was  inclosed  within  the  walls,  till  a  merciful  capitu-  u.d.  ssn 
lation  allowed  the  escape  of  the  naked  and  hungry  inhabitants. 
Singidunum,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  experienced  a  more 

"Menander  (in  Excerpt.  Legit,  p.  136-182,  174-175  [tr.  63,  64,  65,  66,  ep. 

Mailer,  Y.  H.  G.  iv.])  describes  the  perjury  of  Baian  and  the  surrender  of  Sirmiom. 

Wt  have  loet  his  account  of  the  siege,  which  is  commended  by  Theophylact,  1.  i.  c. 

Tfc  J*  farms  Me rdrtpy  [r^j  wipifavu  (rafms  6 iffy 6p€trrau  [Op.  John  of  Epheeus,  vi. 
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cruel  fate  :  the  buildings  were  rased,  and  the  vanquished  people 
was  condemned  to  servitude  and  exile.17  Yet  the  ruins  of  Sir- 
mium  are  no  longer  visible;  the  advantageous  situation  of 
Singidunum  soon  attracted  a  new  colony  of  Sclavonians ;  and 
the  conflux  of  the  Save  and  Danube  is  still  guarded  by  the 
fortifications  of  Belgrade,  or  the  White  City,  so  often  and  so 
obstinately  disputed  by  the  Christian  and  Turkish  arms.38  From 
Belgrade  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople  a  line  may  be  measured 
of  six  hundred  miles :  that  line  was  marked  with  flames  and 
with  blood ;  the  horses  of  the  Avars  were  alternately  bathed 
in  the  Euxine  and  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  Roman  Pontiff,  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  a  more  savage  enemy,38  was  reduced  to 
cherish  the  Lombards  as  the  protectors  of  Italy.  The  despair 
of  a  captive,  whom  his  country  refused  to  ransom,  disclosed  to 
the  Avars  the  invention  and  practice  of  military  engines ; 40 
but  in  the  first  attempts  they  were  rudely  framed  and  awkwardly 
managed  ;  and  the  resistance  of  Diocletianopolis  and  Beroea,  of 
(a.d.587]  Philippopolis  and  Hadrianople,  soon  exhausted  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  besiegers.  The  warfare  of  Baian  was  that  of  a 
Tartar,  yet  his  mind  was  susceptible  of  a  humane  and  generous 
sentiment;  he  spared  Anchialus,  whose  salutary  waters  had 
restored  the  health  of  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives ;  and  the 
Romans  confess  that  their  starving  army  was  fed  and  dismissed 
by  the  liberality  of  a  foe.  His  empire  extended  over  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Prussia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  that  of 
the  Oder ; 41  and  his  new  subjects  were  divided  and  transplanted 
by  the  jealous  policy  of  the  conqueror.43  The  eastern  regions 


87  [We  find  the  ohagan  again  attaoking  it  in  a.d.  591.] 

38  Bee  d’Anville,  in  the  M&noires  de  1’Aoad.  dee  Inscriptions,  tom.  zxviii.  p. 
412-443.  The  Sclavonic  name  of  Belgrade  is  mentioned  in  the  xth  oentury  by 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitns ;  the  Latin  appellation  of  Alba  Orceoa  is  used  by  the 
Franks  in  the  beginning  of  the  ixth  (p.  414). 

39  Baron.  Annal.  Eooles.  a.d.  600,  No.  1.  Paul  Wamefrid  (1.  iv.  o.  38)  relates 
their  irruption,  into  Friuli,  and  (c.  39)  the  captivity  of  his  ancestors,  about  a.d. 
632.  The  Solavi  traversed  the  Adriatic  cum  multitudine  navium,  and  made  a 
descent  in  the  territory  of  Sipontum  (c.  47). 

40  Even  the  helepolis,  or  moveable  turret.  Theophylaot,  1.  ii.  16, 17. 

41  The  arms  and  allianoes  of  the  ohagan  reached  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
western  sea,  fifteen  months*  journey  from  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Maurice 
conversed  with  some  itinerant  harper  from  that  remote  country,  and  only  seems 
to  have  mistaken  a  trade  for  a  nation.  Theophylaot,  1.  vi.  c.  2.  [On  the  extent  of 
Avar  empire,  cp.  Appendix  2.] 

49  This  is  one  of  the  most  probable  and  luminous  oonjeotures  of  the  learned 
count  de  Buat  fHist.  des  Peoples  Barbares,  tom.  xi.  p.  546-568).  The  Tseohi  and 
Serbi  are  found  together  near  mount  Caucasus,  in  Illyricum,  and  on  the  Lower 
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of  Germany,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  emigration  of 
the  Vandals,  were  replenished  with  Sclavonian  colonists ;  the 
same  tribes  are  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Adriatic 
and  of  the  Baltic ;  and,  with  the  name  of  Baian  himself,  the 
Illyrian  cities  of  Neyss  and  Lissa  are  again  found  in  the  heart 
of  Silesia.  In  the  disposition  both  of  his  troops  and  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  chagan  exposed  the  vassals,  whose  lives  he  disre¬ 
garded,41  to  the  first  assault;  and  the  swords  of  the  enemy 
were  blunted  before  they  encountered  the  native  valour  of  the 
Avars. 

The  Persian  alliance  restored  the  troops  of  the  East  to  the  wuaot 
defence  of  Europe ;  and  Maurice,  who  had  supported  ten  years  a^inauhe 
the  insolence  of  the  chagan,  declared  his  resolution  to  march  in  ad‘ 
person  against  the  barbarians.  In  the  space  of  two  centuries, 
none  of  the  successors  of  Theodosius  had  appeared  in  the  field, 
their  fives  were  supinely  spent  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  Greeks  could  no  longer  understand  that  the  name  of 
mperor,  in  its  primitive  sense,  denoted  the  chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  republic.  The  martial  ardour  of  Maurice  was  opposed  by 
die  grave  flattery  of  the  senate,  the  timid  superstition  of  the 
patriarch,  and  the  tears  of  the  empress  Constantina ;  and  they 
all  conjured  him  to  devolve  on  some  meaner  general  the 
fatigues  and  perils  of  a  Scythian  campaign.  Deaf  to  their  advice 
and  entreaty,  the  emperor  boldly  advanced 44  seven  miles  from  u.d.  wi] 
the  capital ;  the  sacred  ensign  of  the  cross  was  displayed  in  the 
front,  and  Maurice  reviewed,  with  conscious  pride,  the  arms  and 
numbers  of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  and  conquered  beyond 
the  Tigris.  Anchialus  was  the  last  term  of  his  progress  by  sea 
and  land ;  he  solicited,  without  suocess,  a  miraculous  answer  to 
his  nocturnal  prayers ;  his  mind  was  confounded  by  the  death 
of  a  favourite  horse,  the  encounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  and  the  birth  of  a  monstrous  child ;  and  he  forgot 
that  the  best  of  omens  is  to  unsheath  our  sword  in  the  defence 

Elbe.  Even  the  wildest  traditions  of  the  Bohemians,  Ac.  afford  some  oolour  to  his 
tjpoiheaii. 

w  See  Fredegarios,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  tom.  ii.  p.  432.  Baian  did  not 
noeal  his  proud  insensibility.  "On  roiofoovs  (not  roaotrovs  according  to  a  foolish 
emendation)  iw rp  Pctfiafrrj),  vt  cl  iral  (Tvufialrj  y4  <r<ptcri  facdrqt  iAdrsu,  &AA*  ifiol 
7*  *4  7 cr4*#»<  rwmlaPriciy. 

44  See  the  march  and  return  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylaot,  L  v.  o.  16,  1.  vi.  o.  1, 
i  3.  If  he  were  a  writer  of  taste  or  genius,  we  might  suspect  him  of  an  elegant 
aooy ;  hot  Theophylaot  is  surely  harmless. 
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of  our  country.45  Under  the  pretence  of  receiving  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  Persia,  the  emperor  returned  to  Constantinople, 
exchanged  the  thoughts  of  war  for  those  of  devotion,  and  dis¬ 
appointed  the  public  hope  by  his  absence  and  the  choice  of  his 
lieutenants.  The  blind  partiality  of  fraternal  love  might 
u.d.  693]  excuse  the  promotion  of  his  brother  Peter,  who  fled  with  equal 
disgrace  from  the  barbarians,  from  his  own  soldiers,  and  from 
the  inhabitants  of  a  Homan  city.  That  city,  if  we  may  credit 
the  resemblance  of  name  and  character,  was  the  famous  Azimun- 
tium,46  which  had  alone  repelled  the  tempest  of  Attila.  The 
example  of  her  warlike  youth  was  propagated  to  succeeding 
generations ;  and  they  obtained,  from  the  first  or  the  second 
Justin,  an  honourable  privilege,  that  their  valour  should  be 
always  reserved  for  the  defence  of  their  native  country.  The 
brother  of  Maurice  attempted  to  violate  this  privilege,  and  to 
mingle  a  patriot  band  with  the  mercenaries  of  his  camp ;  they 
retired  to  the  church,  he  was  not  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  the 
place ;  the  people  rose  in  their  cause,  the  gates  were  shut,  the 
ramparts  were  manned ;  and  the  cowardice  of  Peter  was  found 
(Campaign  equal  to  his  arrogance  and  injustice.  The  military  fame  of 
ttouw?*”'  Commentiolus 47  is  the  object  of  satire  or  comedy  rather  than 

a  n  *  * 

of  serious  history,  since  he  was  even  deficient  in  the  vile  and 
vulgar  qualification  of  personal  courage.  His  solemn  councils, 
strange  evolutions,  and  secret  orders  always  supplied  an  apology 
for  flight  or  delay.  If  he  marched  against  the  enemy,  the 
pleasant  valleys  of  mount  Hsemus  opposed  an  insuperable 
barrier ;  but  in  his  retreat  he  explored,  with  fearless  curiosity, 
the  most  difficult  and  obsolete  paths,  which  had  almost  escaped 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  native.  The  only  blood  which  he 
lost  was  drawn,  in  a  real  or  affected  malady,  by  the  lancet  of 
a  surgeon ;  and  his  health,  which  felt  with  exquisite  sensibility 
the  approach  of  the  barbarians,  was  uniformly  restored  by  the 

45  Eli  oluwbs  ipurros  &fi6y€ aOat  vtpl  Tdrprjs.  Iliad,  xii.  248. 

This  noble  verse,  which  unites  the  spirit  of  an  hero  with  the  reason  of  a  sage,  may 
prove  that  Homer  was  in  every  light  superior  to  his  age  and  country. 

48  Theophylaot,  1.  vii.  c.  3.  On  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  which  had  not  occurred 
to  my  memory,  the  candid  reader  will  correct  and  excuse  a  note  in  the  iiird  volume 
of  this  history,  p.  456,  whioh  hastens  the  decay  of  Asimus,  or  Azimuntium :  an- 
other  century  of  patriotism  and  valour  is  cheaply  purchased  by  such  a  confession. 

47  See  the  shameful  oonduct  of  Commentiolus,  in  Theophylaot,  1.  ii.  o.  10-16, 
1.  vii.  c.  18,  14,  1.  viii.  o.  2,  4.  [On  the  chronology  of  these  Avar  campaigns  In 
Theophylactus  see  the  editor's  article  in  the  English  Historical  Review,  April,  1888.] 
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repose  and  safety  of  the  winter  season.  A  prince  who  coaid 
promote  and  support  this  unworthy  favourite  must  derive  no 
glory  from  the  accidental  merit  of  his  colleague  Priscus.48  In 
five  successive  battles,  which  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with 
skill  and  resolution,  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  barbarians 
were  made  prisoners ;  near  sixty  thousand,  with  four  sons  of  the 
ehagan,  were  slain ;  the  Roman  general  surprised  a  peaceful 
district  of  the  Gepids,  who  slept  under  the  protection  of  the 
Avars ;  and  his  last  trophies  were  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss.  Since  the  death  of  Trajan,  the  arms 
of  the  empire  had  not  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  old  Dacia ; 
jet  the  success  of  Priscus  was  transient  and  barren ;  and  he 
was  soon  recalled  by  the  apprehension  that  Baian,  with  dauntless 
spirit  and  recruited  forces,  was  preparing  to  avenge  his  defeat 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.49 

The  theory  of  war  was  not  more  familiar  to  the  camps  of  state  of 
Cosar  and  Trajan  than  to  those  of  Justinian  and  Maurice.40  The  soman 
iron  of  Tuscany  or  Pontus  still  received  the  keenest  temper anai** 
from  the  skill  of  the  Byzantine  workmen.  The  magazines  were 
plentifully  stored  with  every  species  of  offensive  and  defensive 
urns.  In  the  construction  and  use  of  ships,  engines,  and 
fortifications,  the  barbarians  admired  the  superior  ingenuity  of 
*  people  whom  they  so  often  vanquished  in  the  field.  The 
science  of  tactics,  the  order,  evolutions,  and  stratagems  of 
antiquity,  was  transcribed  and  studied  in  the  books  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  But  the  solitude  or  degeneracy  of  the 
provinces  could  no  longer  supply  a  race  of  men  to  handle  those 
weapons,  to  guard  those  walls,  to  navigate  those  ships,  and  to 
reduce  the  theory  of  war  into  bold  and  successful  practice.  The 
genius  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  had  been  formed  without  a 
master,  and  expired  without  a  disciple.  Neither  honour,  nor 
patriotism,  nor  generous  superstition,  could  animate  the  lifeless 

M  See  the  exploits  of  Prisons,  1.  viii.  o.  2,  3. 

•  The  general  detail  of  the  war  against  the  Avars  may  be  traced  in  the  first, 

Mood,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  of  the  History  of  the  emperor  Manrioe, 
bj  Thcophylact  Simocatta.  As  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Heraolins,  he  had  no 
tenpation  to  flatter ;  but  his  want  of  judgment  renders  him  diffuse  in  trifles  and 
•noise  in  the  most  interesting  facts. 

M  Mauri oe  himself  composed  xii  books  on  the  military  art,  which  are  still  extant, 
and  have  been  published  (Upsal,  1664)  by  John  Scheffer  at  the  end  of  the  Tactics 
ctf  IniAD  (Pabricius  Bibliot.  Graeca,  1.  iv.  c.  8,  tom.  iii.  p.  278),  who  promises  to 
■peak  more  fully  of  his  work  in  its  proper  plaoe.  [This  work  is  not  by  Maurice, 
above,  voL  iv.  p.  371  n.  16  and  p.  684.] 
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bodies  of  slaves  and  strangers,  who  had  sacoeeded  to  the 
honours  of  the  legions;  it  was  in  the  camp  alone  that  the 
emperor  should  have  exercised  a  despotic  command ;  it  was  only 
in  the  camps  that  his  authority  was  disobeyed  and  insulted ;  he 
appeased  and  inflamed  with  gold  the  licentiousness  of  the 
troops;  but  their  vices  were  inherent,  their  victories  were 
accidental,  and  their  costly  maintenance  exhausted  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  state  which  they  were  unable  to  defend.  After  a 
long  and  pernicious  indulgence,  the  cure  of  this  inveterate  evil 
was  undertaken  by  Maurice ;  but  the  rash  attempt,  which  drew 
destruction  on  his  own  head,  tended  only  to  aggravate  the 
disease.  A  reformer  should  be  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of 
interest,  and  he  must  possess  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those 
whom  he  proposes  to  reclaim.  The  troops  of  Maurice  might 
listen  to  the  voice  of  a  victorious  leader ;  they  disdained  the 
admonitions  of  statesmen  and  sophists ;  and,  when  they  received 
an  edict  which  deducted  from  their  pay  the  price  of  their  arms 
and  clothing,  they  execrated  the  avarice  of  a  prince  insensible 
of  the  dangers  and  fatigues  from  which  he  had  escaped.  The 
camps  both  of  Asia  and  Europe  were  agitated  with  frequent  and 
furious  seditions;61  the  enraged  soldiers  of  Edessa  pursued, 
with  reproaches,  with  threats,  with  wounds,  their  trembling 
generals;  they  overturned  the  statues  of  the  emperor,  cast 
stones  against  the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  and  either  re¬ 
jected  the  yoke  of  all  civil  and  military  laws  or  instituted  a 
dangerous  model  of  voluntary  subordination.  The  monarch, 
always  distant  and  often  deceived,  was  incapable  of  yielding  or 
persisting  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  moment.  But  the 
fear  of  a  general  revolt  induced  him  too  readily  to  accept  any 
act  of  valour  or  any  expression  of  loyalty,  as  an  atonement  for 
the  popular  offence ;  the  new  reform  was  abolished  as  hastily  as 
it  had  been  announced ;  and  the  troops,  instead  of  punishment 
and  restraint,  were  agreeably  surprised  by  a  gracious  proclama¬ 
tion  of  immunities  and  rewards.  But  the  soldiers  accepted 
without  gratitude  the  tardy  and  reluctant  gifts  of  the  emperor ; 
their  insolence  was  elated  by  the  discovery  of  his  weakness  and 
their  own  strength;  and  their  mutual  hatred  was  inflamed 
beyond  the  desire  of  forgiveness  or  the  hope  of  reconciliation. 

**  8m  the  mutiniee  under  the  reign  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylaot,  L  ill.  o.  1-4. 
1.  Yi.  e.  7,  8, 10, 1.  rii.  o.  1, 1.  viii.  c.  6,  Ac. 
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The  historians  of  the  times  adopt  the  vulgar  suspicion  that 
Maurice  conspired  to  destroy  the  troops  whom  he  had  laboured 
to  reform ;  the  misconduct  and  favour  of  Gommentiolus  are  im¬ 
puted  to  this  malevolent  design ;  and  every  age  must  condemn 
the  inhumanity  or  avarice 52  of  a  prince  who,  by  the  trifling u.d.  eooi 
ransom  of  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  might  have  prevented  the 
massacre  of  twelve  thousand  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
chagan.  In  the  just  fervour  of  indignation,  an  order  was  signi-  and  rebci- 
fied  to  the  army  of  the  Danube  that  they  should  spare  the  0D 
magazines  of  the  province  and  establish  their  winter  quarters  in  u.s.  «n-a] 
the  hostile  country  of  the  Avars.  The  measure  of  their  griev¬ 
ances  was  full :  they  pronounced  Maurice  unworthy  to  reign, 
expelled  or  slaughtered  his  faithful  adherents,  and  under  the 
oommand  of  Phocas,  a  simple  centurion,  returned  by  hasty 
marches  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  After  a  long  Bieouon  of 
series  of  legal  succession,  the  military  disorders  of  the  third  f.D°m 
century  were  again  revived ;  yet  Buch  was  the  novelty  of  0o*obor 
the  enterprise  that  the  insurgents  were  awed  by  their  own 
rashness.  They  hesitated  to  invest  their  favourite  with  the 
vacant  purple,53  and,  while  they  rejected  all  treaty  with 
Maurice  himself,  they  held  a  friendly  correspondence  with  his 
son  Theodosius  and  with  Germ  an  us  the  father-in-law  of  the 
royal  youth.  So  obscure  had  been  the  former  condition  of 
Phocas  that  the  emperor  was  ignorant  of  the  name  and  character 
of  his  rival ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  the  centurion, 
though  bold  in  sedition,  was  timid  in  the  face  of  danger, 

“  Alas  !  ”  cried  the  desponding  prince,  “  if  he  is  a  coward,  he 
will  surely  be  a  murderer 

Yet,  if  Constantinople  had  been  firm  and  faithful  the  mur-  Bavoito|. 

nople 

*  Theoph ylact  and  Theophanee  seem  ignorant  of  the  oonspir&cy  and  avarice 
of  M* arise,  [The  refusal  to  ransom  the  captives  is  mentioned  by  Theophanee,  p. 

MO,  L  5  11  (ed.  de  Boor) ;  and  also  the  conspiracy,  p.  279,  1.  32.  See  also  John  of 
intiodt,  fr.  21S  b,  in  F.  H.  Q.  v.  p.  35.]  These  chargee,  so  unfavourable  to  the 
aumcry  of  that  emperor,  are  first  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Paschal  Chron- 
icit  (p.  379.  380  [p.  694,  ed.  Bonn]) ;  from  whenoe  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  77, 

7*  13])  has  transcribed  them.  Cedrenus  (p.  399  [i.  p.  700,  ed.  Bonn])  has 

Wbwed  another  computation  of  the  ransom.  [Finlay  thinks  that  many  of  the 
pntraer*  vr^re  deserters.] 

M'It  *eems  quite  clear  that  originally  there  was  no  idea  of  elevating  Phocas 
«irtpi  in  his  own  mind) ;  he  was  chosen  simply  as  leader.  The  idea  of  the  army 

to  <opersede  Maurice  by  Germanus  or  Theodosius.  The  conduct  of  Germanus 
a  wenewhat  ambiguous  throughout.  The  narrative  is  given  in  greater  detail  in 
Biry.  Later  Homan  Empire,  ii.  86-92.  For  the  reign  of  Phooas,  see  R.  Spintler,  De 
Ffcoea  Imperatore  Romanorum,  1905.] 
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derer  might  have  spent  his  fory  against  the  walls ;  and  the 
rebel  army  wonld  have  been  gradually  consumed  or  reconciled 
by  the  prudence  of  the  emperor.  In  the  games  of  the  circus, 
which  he  repeated  with  unusual  pomp,  Maurice  disguised  with 
smiles  of  confidence  the  anxiety  of  his  heart,  condescended  to 
solicit  the  applause  of  the  factions,  and  flattered  their  pride  by 
accepting  from  their  respective  tribunes  a  list  of  nine  hundred 
blues  and  fifteen  hundred  greens,  whom  he  affected  to  esteem 
as  the  solid  pillars  of  his  throne.  Their  treacherous  or  languid 
support  betrayed  his  weakness  and  hastened  his  fall ;  the  green 
faction  were  the  secret  accomplices  of  the  rebels,  and  the  blues 
recommended  lenity  and  moderation  in  a  contest  with  their 
Roman  brethren.  The  rigid  and  parsimonious  virtues  of 
Maurice  had  long  since  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects :  as 
he  walked  barefoot  in  a  religious  procession,  he  was  rudely 
assaulted  with  stones,  and  his  guards  were  compelled  to  present 
their  iron  maces  in  the  defence  of  his  person.  A  fanatic  monk 
ran  through  the  streets  with  a  drawn  sword,  denouncing  against 
him  the  wrath  and  the  sentence  of  God,  and  a  vile  plebeian,  who 
represented  his  countenance  and  apparel,  was  seated  on  an  ass 
and  pursued  by  the  imprecations  of  the  multitude.**  The  em¬ 
peror  suspected  the  popularity  of  Germanus  with  the  soldiers 
and  citizens ;  he  feared,  he  threatened,  but  he  delayed  to  strike ; 
the  patrician  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church ;  the  people 
rose  in  his  defence,  the  walls  were  deserted  by  the  guards,  and 
the  lawless  city  was  abandoned  to  the  flames  and  rapine  of  a 
[November  nocturnal  tumult.  In  a  small  bark,  the  unfortunate  Maurice, 
with  his  wife  and  nine  children,  escaped  to  the  Asiatic  shore,  but 
the  violence  of  the  wind  compelled  him  to  land  at  the  church 
of  St.  Autonomus  “  near  Chalcedon,  from  whence  he  dispatched 
Theodosius,  his  eldest  son,  to  implore  the  gratitude  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Persian  monarch.  For  himself,  he  refused  to  fly  : 

54  In  their  clamours  against  Maurice,  the  people  of  Constantinople  branded  him 
with  the  name  of  Maroionite  or  Mareionist :  a  heresy  (says  Theophylaot,  1.  viii.  o. 
9)  fterd  nvos  fuopas  tv  Ka fit  las,  tirf}9r}s  rt  koX  tearaydXatrros.  Did  they  only  oast  out  ft 
vague  reproach — or  had  the  emperor  really  listened  to  some  obscure  teacher  of  those 
ancient  Gnostics  ? 

56  The  ohurch  of  St.  Autonomus  (whom  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know)  was  150 
stadia  from  Constantinople  (Theophylaot,  1.  viii.  c.  9).  [It  was  on  the  gulf  of  Nioo- 
media ;  Nio.  Cellist.  18,  40.  The  life  of  Autonomus  (4th  oent.)  will  be  found  in 
Acta  S&nct.,  12  Sept.  iv.  16  sqq .]  The  port  of  EutropiuB,  where  Maurice  and  hie 
children  were  murdered,  is  described  by  Gyllius  (de  Boephoro  Thraoio,  1.  iii.  c.  xi.)  as 
one  of  the  two  harbours  of  Chaloedon. 
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bis  body  was  tortured  with  sciatic  pains,6*  his  mind  was  en¬ 
feebled  by  superstition ;  he  patiently  awaited  the  event  of  the 
revolution,  and  addressed  a  fervent  and  public  prayer  to  the 
Almighty,  that  the  punishment  of  his  sins  might  be  inflicted  in 
this  world  rather  than  in  a  future  life.  Alter  the  abdication  of 
Maurice,  the  two  factions  disputed  the  choice  of  an  emperor ; 
but  the  favourite  of  the  blues  was  rejected  by  the  jealousy  of 
their  antagonists,  and  Germanus  himself  was  hurried  along  by 
the  crowds,  who  rushed  to  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,67  seven 
miles  from  the  city,  to  adore  the  majesty  of  Phocas  the  cen¬ 
turion.  A  modest  wish  of  resigning  the  purple  to  the  rank  and 
merit  of  Germanus  was  opposed  by  his  resolution,  more  obstinate 
and  equally  sincere ;  the  senate  and  clergy  obeyed  his  summons, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  patriarch  was  assured  of  his  orthodox  belief, 
he  consecrated  the  successful  usurper  in  the  church  of  St.  John  tNov.  233 
the  Baptist.  On  the  third  day,68  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a 
thoughtless  people,  Phocas  made  his  public  entry  in  a  chariot  cmot.  as] 
drawn  by  four  white  horses  ;  the  revolt  of  the  troops  was  re¬ 
warded  by  a  lavish  donative;  and  the  new  sovereign,  after 
visiting  the  palace,  beheld  from  his  throne  the  games  of  the 
hippodrome.  In  a  dispute  of  precedency  between  the  two 
factions,  his  partial  judgment  inclined  in  favour  of  the  greens. 

“  Remember  that  Maurice  is  still  alive !  ”  resounded  from  the 
opposite  side ;  and  the  indiscreet  clamour  of  the  blues  admon¬ 
ished  and  stimulated  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant.  The  ministers 
of  death  were  dispatched  to  Chalcedon :  they  dragged  the  em-  (Not.  m 
peror  from  his  sanctuary ;  and  the  five  sons  of  Maurice  were 
successively  murdered  before  the  eyes  of  their  agonizing  parent. 

At  each  stroke  which  he  felt  in  his  heart,  he  found  strength  to 
rehearse  a  pious  ejaculation :  “  Thou  art  just,  O  Lord :  and  thy  Death  of 
judgments  are  righteous ”.  And  such,  in  the  last  moments, udu? 
was  his  rigid  attachment  to  truth  and  justice  that  he  revealed ”!d!  Ma?' 
to  the  soldiers  the  pious  falsehood  of  a  nurse  who  presented  OT‘ 
her  own  child  in  the  place  of  a  royal  infant.68  The  tragic  scene 

m  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were  generally  subject  to  the  v6<roi  apdplriStt ; 

•ad  Theophylact  insinuates  (1.  yiii.  o.  9)  that,  if  it  were  consistent  with  the  roles  of 
history,  he  could  assign  the  medical  cause.  Yet  snoh  a  digression  would  not  have 
bees  more  impertinent  than  his  inquiry  (1.  vii.  c.  16,  17)  into  the  annual  inunda¬ 
tions  of  the  Nile,  and  all  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philosophers  on  that  subject. 

n  [See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  574,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  10,  n.  28.] 

[On  the  next  day,  aooording  to  Theophylaot,  8, 10.] 

“  From  this  generous  attempt,  Corneille  has  deduced  the  intricate  web  of  hiB 
tragedy  of  HtraeUu*,  which  requires  more  than  one  representation  to  be  clearly 
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Phocas 
emperor. 
a.d.  608, 
Nov.  83 


A.D.  610, 
October  4 


was  finally  closed  by  the  execution  of  the  emperor  himself,  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  sixty-third  of  his  age. 
The  bodies  of  the  father  and  his  five  sons  were  cast  into  the  sea, 
their  heads  were  exposed  at  Constantinople  to  the  insults  or  pity 
of  the  multitude,  and  it  was  not  until  some  signs  of  putrefac¬ 
tion  had  appeared,  that  Phocas  connived  at  the  private  burial  of 
these  venerable  remains.  In  that  grave,  the  faults  and  errors 
of  Maurice  were  kindly  interred.  His  fate  alone  was  remem¬ 
bered  ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  in  the  recital  of  the 
history  of  Theophylact,  the  mournful  tale  was  interrupted  by 
the  tears  of  the  audience.*0 

Such  tears  must  have  flowed  in  secret,  and  such  compassion 
would  have  been  criminal,  under  the  reign  of  Phocas,  who  was 
peaceably  acknowledged  in  the  provinces  of  the  East  and  West. 
The  images  of  the  emperor  and  his  wife  Leontia  were  exposed 
in  the  Lateran  to  the  veneration  of  the  clergy  and  senate  of 
Borne,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
between  those  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius.  As  a  subject 
and  a  Christian,  it  was  the  duty  of  Gregory  to  acquiesce  in  the 
established  government,  but  the  joyful  applause  with  which  he 
salutes  the  fortune  of  the  assassin  has  sullied  with  indelible  dis¬ 
grace  the  character  of  the  saint.  The  successor  of  the  apostles 
might  have  inculcated  with  decent  firmness  the  guilt  of  blood, 
and  the  necessity  of  repentance:  he  is  content  to  celebrate 
the  deliverance  of  the  people  and  the  fall  of  the  oppressor ;  to 
rejoice  that  the  piety  and  benignity  of  Phocas  have  been  raised 
by  Providence  to  the  Imperial  throne ;  to  pray  that  his  hands 
may  be  strengthened  against  all  his  enemies ;  and  to  express 
a  wish,  perhaps  a  prophecy,  that,  after  a  long  and  triumphant 
reign,  he  may  be  transferred  from  a  temporal  to  an  everlasting 
kingdom.01  I  have  already  traced  the  steps  of  a  revolution  so 

understood  (Corneille  de  Voltaire,  tom.  v.  p.  300) ;  and  whioh,  alter  an  interval  of 
some  years,  is  said  to  have  puzzled  the  author  himself  (Anecdotes  Dramatiques,  tom. 
i.  p.  422). 

60  The  revolt  of  Phooas  and  death  of  Maurioe  are  told  by  Theophylact  Simo- 
oatta  (1.  viii.  o.  7-12),  the  Pasohal  Chronicle  (p.  379, 880),  Theophanes  (Chronograph, 
p.  238-244  [ad  a.m.  6094]),  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  77-80  [o.  13, 14])  and  Cedrenus 
(p.  399-404  [p.  700  sqq.,  ed.  Bonn]). 

61  Gregor.  1.  xi.  epist.  38,  indict,  vi.  Benignitatem  vestr©  pietatis  ad  Imperiale 
fastigium  pervenisse  gaudemus.  Letentur  croli  et  exultet  terra,  et  de  vestris  be¬ 
lli  gnis  actibus  universe  reipublic©  populus  nunc  usque  vehementer  affl ictus  hilares- 
cat,  <fec.  This  base  flattery,  the  topic  of  Protestant  invective,  is  justly  censured  by 
the  philosopher  Bayle  (Diotionnaire  Critique,  Grdgoire  I.  Not.  H.  tom.  ii.  p.  597* 
598).  Cardinal  Baronins  justifies  the  pope  at  the  expense  of  the  fallen  emperor. 
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pleasing,  in  Gregory’s  opinion,  both  to  heaven  and  earth ;  and 
Phocas  does  not  appear  less  hateful  in  the  exercise  than  in  the 
acquisition  of  power.  The  pencil  of  an  impartial  historian  has 
delineated  the  portrait  of  a  monster:*2  his  diminutive  and 
deformed  person,  the  closeness  of  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  his  red 
hair,  his  beardless  chin,  and  his  cheek  disfigured  and  discoloured 
by  a  formidable  scar.  Ignorant  of  letters,  of  laws,  and  even 
of  arms,  he  indulged  in  the  supreme  rank  a  more  ample  privilege 
of  lust  and  drunkenness,  and  his  brutal  pleasures  were  either 
injurious  to  his  subjects  or  disgraceful  to  himself.  Without 
assuming  the  office  of  a  prince,  he  renounced  the  profession  of  a 
soldier ;  and  the  reign  of  Phocas  afflicted  Europe  with  ignom¬ 
inious  peace,  and  Asia  with  desolating  war.  His  savage  temper 
was  inflamed  by  passion,  hardened  by  fear,  exasperated  by 
resistance  or  reproach.  The  flight  of  Theodosius  to  the  Per¬ 
sian  court  had  been  intercepted  by  a  rapid  pursuit  or  a  deceitful 
message ;  he  was  beheaded  at  Nice,  and  the  last  hours  of  the 
young  prince  were  soothed  by  the  comforts  of  religion  and  the 
consciousness  of  innocence.  Yet  his  phantom  disturbed  the 
repose  of  the  usurper ;  a  whisper  was  circulated  through  the 
East,  that  the  son  of  Maurice  was  still  alive  ;  the  people  ex¬ 
pected  their  avenger,  and  the  widow  and  daughters  of  the  late 
emperor  would  have  adopted  as  their  son  and  brother  the  vilest 
of  mankind.  In  the  massacre  of  the  Imperial  family, 62  the 
mercy,  or  rather  the  discretion,  of  Phocas  had  spared  these  un¬ 
happy  females,  and  they  were  decently  confined  to  a  private 
house.  But  the  spirit  of  the  empress  Constantins,  still  mind¬ 
ful  of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her  sons,  aspired  to  freedom 
and  revenge.  At  the  dead  of  night,  she  escaped  to  the  sane-  Uj>.  km?) 
tuary  of  St.  Sophia ;  but  her  tears,  and  the  gold  of  her  associate 

•*  The  images  of  Phocas  were  destroyed ;  bat  even  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
woold  suffer  one  copy  of  snoh  a  portrait  or  caricature  (Cedrenus,  p.  404  [i.  708,  ed. 

Bonn])  to  escape  the  flames.  [A  statue  to  Phoo&s,  erected  by  the  exarch  Smarag- 
dos.  adorned  the  Roman  Forum.  The  column  was  dug  up  in  a.d.  1813  and  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  Forum.  For  the  dedication  on  the  base,  see 
C.  1.  L.v  6,  1200.  An  investigation  recently  undertaken  (1903)  has  disclosed  older 
wr.ung  underneath ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  statue  was  placed  on  an  older 
marble  column,  dating  from  the  time  of  Diocletian.] 

The  family  of  Maurice  is  represented  by  Ducange  (Famili®  Byzantine,  p. 

1 00.  107,  108) :  his  eldest  son  Theodosius  had  been  crowned  emperor  when  he  was 
no  more  than  four  years  and  a  half  old,  and  he  is  always  joined  with  his  father 
in  the  salutations  of  Gregory.  With  the  Christian  daughters,  Anastasia  and 
Tbeoctiste,  I  am  surprised  to  And  the  pagan  name  of  Cleopatra. 
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Germanus,  were  insufficient  to  provoke  an  insurrection.  Her 
life  was  forfeited  to  revenge,  and  even  to  justice ;  but  the 
patriarch  obtained  and  pledged  an  oath  for  her  safety ;  a  mon¬ 
astery  was  allotted  for  her  prison,  and  the  widow  of  Maurioe 
accepted  and  abused  the  lenity  of  his  assassin.  The  discovery 
u.d.  60s)  or  the  suspicion  of  a  second  conspiracy  dissolved  the  engage¬ 
ments  and  rekindled  the  fury  of  Phocas.  A  matron  who  com¬ 
manded  the  respect  and  pity  of  mankind,  the  daughter,  wife, 
and  mother  of  emperors,  was  tortured  like  the  vilest  male¬ 
factor,  to  force  a  confession  of  her  designs  and  associates  ;  and 
the  empress  Gonstantina,  with  her  three  innocent  daughters, 
was  beheaded  at  Chalcedon,  on  the  same  ground  which  had 
tyranny  k®en  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  husband  and  five  sons. 
After  such  an  example,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  the 
names  and  sufferings  of  meaner  victims.  Their  condemnation 
was  seldom  preceded  by  the  forms  of  trial,  and  their  punish¬ 
ment  was  embittered  by  the  refinements  of  cruelty :  their  eyes 
were  pierced,  their  tongues  were  torn  from  the  root,  the  hands 
and  feet  were  amputated ;  some  expired  under  the  lash,  others 
in  the  flames,  others  again  were  transfixed  with  arrows ;  and  a 
simple  speedy  death  was  mercy  which  they  could  rarely  obtain. 
The  hippodrome,  the  sacred  asylum  of  the  pleasures  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Romans,  was  polluted  with  beads  and  limbs  and 
mangled  bodies ;  and  the  companions  of  Phocas  were  the  most 
sensible  that  neither  his  favour  nor  their  services  could  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  a  tyrant,  the  worthy  rival  of  the  Caligulas  and 
Domitians  of  the  first  age  of  the  empire.04 
His  fail  A  daughter  of  Phocas,  his  only  child,  was  given  in  marriage 
I'd.  to  the  patrician  Crispus,06  and  the  royal  images  of  the  bride  and 
Ootober  4  bridegroom  were  indiscreetly  placed  in  the  circus,  by  the  side 
of  the  emperor.  The  father  must  desire  that  his  posterity 
should  inherit  the  fruit  of  his  crimes,  but  the  monarch  was 
offended  by  this  premature  and  popular  association ;  the  tribunes 

w  Some  of  the  cruelties  of  Phocas  are  marked  by  Theophylaot,  1.  viii.  c.  13,  14, 
15.  George  of  Pisidia,  the  poet  of  Heraclius,  styles  him  (Bell.  Abaricum,  p.  46  [L 
49].  Rome,  1777)  rrjs  rupayylSos  6  Zuo’KddtKTos  Kal  $io<p$6pos  9pd* totp.  The  latter  epi¬ 
thet  is  just — but  the  corrupter  of  life  was  easily  vanquished. 

65  In  the  writers,  and  in  the  copies  of  those  writers,  there  is  such  hesitation 
between  the  names  of  Prisons  and  Crispus  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  Ill),  that  I 
have  been  tempted  to  identify  the  son-in-law  of  Phocas  with  the  hero  fire  times 
victorious  over  the  Avars.  [Kpfowor  is  merely  a  mistake  for  ZlpioKos  in  Mss.  of 
Nioephorus.  The  mistake  does  not  occur  in  Theophanes.] 
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of  the  green  faction,  who  accused  the  officious  error  of  their 
sculptors,  were  condemned  to  instant  death ;  their  lives  were 
granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  people ;  but  Crispus  might  reason¬ 
ably  doubt  whether  a  jealous  usurper  could  forget  and  pardon 
his  involuntary  competition.  The  green  faction  was  alienated 
by  the  ingratitude  of  Phocas  and  the  loss  of  their  privileges  ; 
every  province  of  the  empire  was  ripe  for  rebellion ;  and  Hera- 
clius,  exarch  of  Africa,  persisted  above  two  years  in  refusing  all 
tribute  and  obedience  to  the  centurion  who  disgraced  the  throne 
of  Constantinople.  By  the  secret  emissaries  of  Crispus  and  the 
senate,  the  independent  exarch  was  solicited  to  save  and  to 
govern  his  country ;  but  his  ambition  was  chilled  by  age,  and 
he  resigned  the  dangerous  enterprise  to  his  son  Heraclius,  and 
to  Nicetas,  the  son  of  Gregory  his  friend  and  lieutenant.  The 
powers  of  Africa  were  armed  by  the  two  adventurous  youths ; 
they  agreed  that  the  one  should  navigate  the  fleet  from  Carthage 
to  Constantinople,  that  the  other  should  lead  an  army  through 
Egypt  and  Asia,  and  that  the  Imperial  purple  should  be  the 
reward  of  diligence  and  success.  A  faint  rumour  of  their  under¬ 
taking  was  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  Phocas,  and  the  wife  and 
mother  of  the  younger  Heraclius  were  secured  as  the  hostages 
of  his  faith ;  but  the  treacherous  art  of  Crispus  extenuated  the 
distant  peril,  the  means  of  defence  were  neglected  or  delayed, 
and  the  tyrant  supinely  slept  till  the  African  navy  cast  anchor 
in  the  Hellespont.  Their  standard  was  joined  at  Abydus  by 
the  fugitives  and  exiles  who  thirsted  for  revenge ;  the  ships  of 
Heraclius,  whose  lofty  masts  were  adorned  with  the  holy 
symbols  of  religion,®*  steered  their  triumphant  course  through 
the  Propontis;  and  Phocas  beheld  from  the  windows  of  the 
palace  his  approaching  and  inevitable  fate.  The  green  faction 
was  tempted,  by  gifts  and  promises,  to  oppose  a  feeble  and 
fruitless  resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  Africans ;  but  the 
people,  and  even  the  guards,  were  determined  by  the  well-timed 
defection  of  Crispus ;  and  the  tyrant  was  seized  by  a  private 
enemy,  who  boldly  invaded  the  solitude  of  the  palace.  Stripped 
of  the  diadem  and  purple,  clothed  in  a  vile  habit,  and  loaded 

**  According  to  Theophanes,  tu&6ria,  and  clxtra  f .  Oedrenns  adds  an 

ax*tjMnnol^T0r  « U6ya  rov  tcvpiov,  which  Heraclius  bore  as  a  banner  in  the  first  Persian 
expedition.  See  GeoTge,  Pisid.  Aoroaa.  i.  140.  The  manufacture  seems  to  hare 
flourished :  but  Foggini,  the  Roman  editor  (p.  26),  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
this  picture  was  an  original  or  a  copy. 
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with  chains,  he  was  transported  in  a  small  boat  to  the  Imperial 
galley  of  Heraclins,  who  reproached  him  with  the  crimes  of  his 
abominable  reign.  “  Wilt  thou  govern  better  ?  ”  were  the  last 
words  of  the  despair  of  Phocas.  After  suffering  each  variety  of 
insult  and  torture,  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  the 
mangled  trunk  was  cast  into  the  flames,  and  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  was  inflicted  on  the  statues  of  the  vain  usurper  and  the 
seditious  banner  of  the  green  faction.  The  voice  of  the  clergy, 
the  senate,  and  the  people  invited  Heraclins  to  ascend  the 
throne  which  he  had  purified  from  guilt  and  ignominy ;  after 
some  graceful  hesitation,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  His 
[Endoci»]  coronation  was  accompanied  by  that  of  his  wife  Eudoxia ;  and 
Reign  ot  their  posterity,  till  the  fourth  generation,  continued  to  reign 
SSmo!"'  over  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  voyage  of  Heraclins  had 
64a!'pebA‘°'  been  easy  and  prosperous;  the  tedious  march  of  Nicetas  was 
u  not  accomplished  before  the  decision  of  the  contest ;  but  he 
submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  fortune  of  his  friend,  and 
his  laudable  intentions  were  rewarded  with  an  equestrian  statue 
and  a  daughter  of  the  emperor.  It  was  more  difficult  to  trust 
the  fidelity  of  Crispus,  whose  recent  services  were  recompensed 
by  the  command  of  the  Cappadocian  army.  His  arrogance  soon 
provoked,  and  seemed  to  excuse,  the  ingratitude  of  his  new 
sovereign.  In  the  presence  of  the  senate,  the  son-in-law  of 
Phocas  was  condemned  to  embrace  the  monastic  life ;  and  the 
sentence  was  justified  by  the  weighty  observation  of  Heraclins 
that  the  man  who  had  betrayed  his  father  could  never  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  friend.67 

Oboero«  Even  after  his  death  the  republic  was  afflicted  by  the  crimes 
IheRoman of  Phocas,  which  armed  with  a  pious  cause  the  most  formidable 
*™pscb',  of  her  enemies.  According  to  the  friendly  and  equal  forms  of 
4o'  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  courts,  he  announced  his  exaltation 
to  the  throne ;  and  his  ambassador  Lilius,  who  had  presented 
him  with  the  heads  of  Maurice  and  his  sons,  was  the  best 
qualified  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the  tragic  scene.68 

67  See  the  tyranny  of  Phocas  and  the  elevation  of  Heraclins,  in  Chron.  Pasohal. 
p.  880*888  [p.  694  sqq.y  ed.  Bonn] ;  Theoph&nes,  p.  242-260 ;  Nicephoros,  p.  8*7 ; 
Cedrenns,  p.  404-407  [i.  p.  708  sqq ed.  Bonn],  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  80-82  [c. 
14, 15].  [For  the  race  of  Heraolins  and  NicetaB  see  Appendix  5.] 

m  Theophylact,  1.  viii.  c.  15.  The  life  of  Maurice  was  composed  abont  the  year 
628  (1.  viii.  o.  13)  by  Theophylact  Simocatta,  ex-prefect,  a  native  of  Egypt.  Pho- 
tius,  who  gives  an  ample  extract  of  the  work  (cod.  lxv.  p.  81-100),  gently  reproves 
the  affectation  and  allegory  of  the  style.  His  preface  U  a  dialogue  between  Philo- 
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However  it  might  be  varnished  by  fiction  or  sophistry,  Chosroes 
tamed  with  horror  from  the  assassin,  imprisoned  the  pretended 
envoy,  disclaimed  the  usurper,  and  declared  himself  the  avenger 
of  his  father  and  benefactor.  The  sentiments  of  grief  and  re¬ 
sentment  which  humanity  would  feel,  and  honour  would  dictate, 
promoted,  on  this  occasion,  the  interest  of  the  Persian  king ; 
and  his  interest  was  powerfully  magnified  by  the  national  and 
religious  prejudices  of  the  Magi  and  satraps.  In  a  strain  of 
artful  adulation,  which  assumed  the  language  of  freedom,  they 
presumed  to  censure  the  excess  of  his  gratitude  and  friendship 
for  the  Greeks :  a  nation  with  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  con¬ 
clude  either  peace  or  alliance ;  whose  superstition  was  devoid  of 
truth  and  justice ;  and  who  must  be  incapable  of  any  virtue,  since 
they  could  perpetrate  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes,  the  impious 
murder  of  their  sovereign.69  For  the  crime  of  an  ambitious 
centurion,  the  nation  which  he  oppressed  was  chastised  with  the 
calamities  of  war ;  and  the  same  calamities,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  were  retaliated  and  redoubled  on  the  heads  of  the  Per¬ 
sians.70  The  general  who  had  restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne 
still  commanded  in  the  East ;  and  the  name  of  Narses  was  the 
formidable  sound  with  which  the  Assyrian  mothers  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  terrify  their  infants.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a 
native  subject  of  Persia  should  encourage  his  master  and  his 
friend  to  deliver  and  possess  the  provinces  of  Asia.  It  is  still 
more  probable  that  Chosroes  should  animate  his  troops  by  the 
assurance  that  the  sword  which  they  dreaded  the  most  would 
remain  in  its  scabbard  or  be  drawn  in  their  favour.  The  hero 
could  not  depend  on  the  faith  of  a  tyrant,  and  the  tyrant  was 
conscious  how  little  he  deserved  the  obedience  of  an  hero. 

Narses  was  removed  from  his  military  command ;  he  reared  an^.soi] 

wpby  and  History  ;  they  seat  themselves  under  a  plane-tree,  and  the  latter  touches 
ber  lyre. 

•  Christiania  nee  pactum  esse  neo  fidem  nec  fcedus  .  .  .  quod  si  ulla  illis  fides 
foiwet,  iegem  suum  non  ocddissent.  Eutych.  Annales,  tom.  ii.  p.  211,  vers.  Po- 
eock, 

*  We  must  now,  for  some  ages,  take  our  leave  of  contemporary  historians,  and 
daeend,  ii  it  be  a  desoent,  from  the  affectation  of  rhetoric  to  the  rude  simplicity  of 
etectricies  and  abridgments.  Those  of  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  244-279)  and 
Vj*pbortts  (p.  3-16)  supply  a  regular,  but  imperfect  series,  of  the  Persian  war ;  and 
hr  any  additional  facts  I  quote  my  special  authorities.  Theophanes,  a  courtier 
•to  became  a  monk,  was  born  a.d.  74S ;  Nicephoros,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

died  a.bl  829,  was  somewhat  younger :  they  both  suffered  in  the  cause  of  images. 

Hsakiot  de  Scriptoribus  Byzantinis,  p.  200-246.  [See  Appendix  1.  The  best  work 
cc  BeraeUus  is  the  admirable  study  of  A.  Pernioe,  L’Imperatore  E radio,  1906.] 
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independent  standard  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria ;  be  was  betrayed 
by  fallacious  promises,  and  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place  of 
Constantinople.  Deprived  of  the  only  chief  whom  they  could 
fear  or  esteem,  the  bands  which  he  had  led  to  victory  were 
twice  broken  by  the  cavalry,  trampled  by  the  elephants,  and 
pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the  barbarians ;  and  a  great  number  of 
the  captives  were  beheaded  on  the  held  of  battle  by  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  victor,  who  might  justly  condemn  these  seditious 
mercenaries  as  the  authors  or  accomplices  of  the  death  of 
Maurice.  Under  the  reign  of  Phocas,  the  fortifications  of 
Merdin,  Dara,  Amida,  and  Edessa,  were  successively  besieged, 
hu  con-  reduced,  and  destroyed,  by  the  Persian  monarch ;  he  passed 
8yru. °i.D.  the  Euphrates,  occupied  the  Syrian  cities,  Hierapolis,  Chalcis, 
Antioch?1  and  Borea  or  Aleppo,  and  soon  encompassed  the  walls  of 
Antioch  with  his  irresistible  arms.  The  rapid  tide  of  success 
discloses  the  decay  of  the  empire,  the  incapacity  of  Phocas,  and 
the  disaffection  of  his  subjects ;  and  Chosroes  provided  a  decent 
apology  for  their  submission  or  revolt,  by  an  impostor  who 
attended  his  camp  as  the  son  of  Maurice 71  and  the  lawful  heir 
of  the  monarchy. 

The  first  intelligence  from  the  East  which  Heraclius  re¬ 
ceived  72  was  that  of  the  loss  of  Antioch ;  but  the  aged 
metropolis,  so  often  overturned  by  earthquakes  and  pillaged  by 
the  enemy,  could  supply  but  a  small  and  languid  stream  of 

71  The  Persian  historians  have  been  themselves  deceived  ;  but  Theophanes  (p. 
244  [a.m.  6095])  accuses  Ohosroee  of  the  fraud  and  falsehood,  and  Euty chins  be¬ 
lieves  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  211)  that  the  son  of  Maurice,  who  was  saved  from  the 
assassins,  lived  and  died  a  monk  on  mount  Sinai.  [Dara  was  taken,  Edessa  taken 
and  retaken,  before  607.  In  607  or  608  the  general  Shahin  took  Mardin,  Amida 
and  Martyropolis ;  then  he  penetrated  into  Armenia  and  occupied  Dovin  and  Carin 
(Erzerum).  Meanwhile  a  second  army  under  the  general,  known  by  his  title  Shahr- 
baraz  (2ap$apa(a$  and  Xdp&apos  in  the  Greek  chronicles) — his  proper  name  Khorhiaxn 
is  given  by  the  Armenian  sources — took  Carrhae,  and  then  advanced  against  Hiera¬ 
polis  (Mabbog),  Bercea,  and  Antioch.  See  Pemice,  op  dt.  18-21.] 

71  Eutychius  dates  all  the  losses  of  the  empire  under  the  reign  of  Phocas :  an 
error  which  saves  the  honour  of  Heraclius,  whom  he  brings  not  from  Carthage, 
but  Salonica,  with  a  fleet  laden  with  vegetables  for  the  relief  of  Constantinople 
(Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  223,  224).  The  other  Christians  of  the  East,  Barhebraus  (apid 
Asseman.  Bibliothec.  Oriental,  tom.  iii.  p.  412,  413),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p. 
13-16),  Abulphar&gins  (Dynast,  p.  98,  99),  are  more  sincere  and  aoourate.  The 
years  of  the  Persian  war  are  disposed  in  the  ohronology  of  Pagi.  [Shahin  seems  to 
have  taken  Casarea  in  Cappadocia  in  609-10  (Pemice,  59).  Heraclius  sent  an  army 
under  Prisons  to  dislodge  him  early  in  611 ;  and  after  a  blockade,  the  Persians  broke 
through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  and  then  (according  to  Pemice,  op.  Sebaeoe,  p.  66, 
tr.  Maoler)  occupied  the  passes  between  Cilicia  and  Northern  Syria,  so  protecting  the 
operations  of  Shahr baraz  in  Syria.  Damascus  was  probably  taken  in  618,  Gaeam 
in  618-4.  Pemice,  62-8.] 
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treasure  and  blood.  The  Persians  were  equally  successful  and 
more  fortunate  in  the  sack  of  Caesarea,  the  capital  of  Cappa¬ 
docia;  and,  as  they  advanced  beyond  the  ramparts  of  the 
frontier,  the  boundary  of  ancient  war,  they  found  a  less  obstinate 
resistance  and  a  more  plentiful  harvest.  The  pleasant  vale  of 
Damascus  has  been  adorned  in  every  age  with  a  royal  city ; 
her  obscure  felicity  has  hitherto  escaped  the  historian  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  but  Chosroes  reposed  his  troops  in  the  para-  u.d.  6isi 
dise  of  Damascus  before  he  ascended  the  hills  of  Libanus  or 
invaded  the  cities  of  the  Phoenician  coast.  The  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,7*  which  had  been  meditated  by  Nushirvan,  wasotPaies- 
achieved  by  the  zeal  and  avarice  of  his  grandson ;  the  ruin  of  the  eue'  A'° 
proudest  monument  of  Christianity  was  vehemently  urged  by 
the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ;  and  he  could  enlist,  for  this 
holy  warfare,  an  army  of  six-and-twenty  thousand  Jews,  whose 
furious  bigotry  might  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the  want 
of  valour  and  discipline.  After  the  reduction  of  Galilee  and 
the  region  beyond  the  Jordan,  whose  resistance  appear  to  have 
delayed  the  fate  of  the  capital,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken  by 
assault ;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  the  stately  churches  of 
Helena  and  Constantine,  were  consumed,  or  at  least  damaged, 
by  the  flames ;  the  devout  offerings  of  three  hundred  years  were 

9  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  an  event  so  interesting  to  the  ohuroh,  see  the 
Annals  of  Eutychius  (tom.  ii.  p.  212-223)  and  the  lamentations  of  the  monk 
Astiochns  fapud  Baroninm,  Annal.  Eooles.  a.d.  614,  No.  16-26),  whose  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  homilies  are  still  extant,  if  what  no  one  reads  may  be 
•aid  to  be  extant.  [Jerusalem  was  taken  in  April,  614.  See  Couret,  La  prise  de 
Jerusalem  par  les  Perses  en  614,  in  Revue  de  Torient  ohr6tien,  vol.  2  (1897). 

A  relation  of  the  sack  by  a  contemporary  monk,  Antiochus  Strategus,  preserved  in  a 
Georgian  version  and  edited  by  N.  Marr,  has  been  translated  by  F.  C.  Conybeare, 
in  English  Historical  Review,  July,  1910.  This  account  dates  “  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Persians  with  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  to  April  15  (indiotion  2, 
and  fourth  year  of  Heraclius  =)  614  ;  and  gives  the  number  of  the  slain  as  66,609 
(with  a  full  inventory  of  the  number  of  bodies  found  in  various  places) ;  Sebaeos 
(pi  69)  gives  the  smaller  figure  of  57,000,  and  says  that  35,000  were  taken  captive. 
Heraclius  at  the  same  time  made  an  energetic  attempt  to  oheok  the  Persian  advance. 

He  sent  an  army  under  Philippious  into  Armenia,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
Sfaahin  away  from  North  Syria  (op.  Sebaeos,  p.  66  ;  Acta  Anastasii  Perse,  p.  3a,  ed. 

Corner ;  Pemioe,  68),  and  thiB  plan  effected  its  object.  Heraclius  himself  fas 
Pvraice,  68-9,  has  made  highly  probable)  landed  in  Syria  and  was  defeated  by  tne 
gesu cal  Rabsadh  near  Antioch  which  he  sought  to  recover  (cp.  Sebaeos,  p.  66,  and 
Thcopfaylactus  Simocatta,  8,  12,  dmjyfca  irpbt  rbv  *P a(<Lrr)v  rby  x6\*p.oy  faoifaaro 
«*r*ci pjrwp  'HpdxXtios,  which  Pemice  acutely  refers  to  614).  In  oonsequence  of  this 
•if  feat,  the  design  of  a  joint  attack  on  Shahrbaraz,  by  Heraclius  from  the  north  and  by 
jTiftte  (who  advanced  from  Egypt,  op.  Chron.  Pasch.  sub  anno),  was  abandoned.  It  is 
ate  merit  of  Pemice  to  have  reconstructed  these  events  which  (along  with  the  earlier 
ounpaign  of  Priscus)  show  that  the  emperor  was  not  inactive,  though  he  was  un- 
nrsf  fnl,  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign.] 
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rifled  in  one  sacrilegious  day;  the  patriarch  Zachariah,  and 
the  true  cross ,  were  transported  into  Persia ;  and  the  massacre 
of  ninety  thousand  Christians  is  imputed  to  the  Jews  and  Arabs 
who  swelled  the  disorder  of  the  Persian  march.  The  fugitives  of 
Palestine  were  entertained  at  Alexandria  by  the  charity  of  John 
the  archbishop,  who  is  distinguished  among  a  crowd  of  saints 
by  the  epithet  of  alms-giver ; 74  and  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
with  a  treasure  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  were  re¬ 
stored  to  the  true  proprietors,  the  poor  of  every  country  and 
every  denomination.  But  Egypt  itself,  the  only  province 
which  had  been  exempt  since  the  time  of  Diocletian  from 
foreign  and  domestic  war,  was  again  subdued  by  the  successors 
of  Egypt,  of  Cyrus.76  Pelusium,  the  key  of  that  impervious  country,  was 
f-618]  surprised  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Persians  :  they  passed  with  im¬ 

punity  the  innumerable  channels  of  the  Delta,  and  explored 
the  long  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the  pyramids  of  Memphis  to 
the  confines  of  ^Ethiopia.  Alexandria  might  have  been  relieved 
by  a  naval  force,  but  the  archbishop  and  the  prefect  embarked 
for  Cyprus ;  and  Chosroes  entered  the  second  city  of  the  empire, 
which  still  preserved  a  wealthy  remnant  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce.  His  western  trophy  was  erected,  not  on  the  walls  of 
Carthage,76  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli ;  the  Greek 

74  The  life  of  this  worthy  saint  is  composed  by  Leontius  [of  Neapolis],  a 
contemporary  bishop;  and  I  find  in  Baronius  (Annal.  Eocles.  A.fi.  610,  No.  10, 
Ac.)  and  Fleury  (tom.  viii.  p.  235-242)  sufficient  extracts  of  this  edifying  work. 
[The  Greek  text  of  this  Life  was  first  published  by  H.  Gelzer,  1S93.  The  Latin 
translation  will  be  found  in  Rosweyde’s  Vitae  Patrum,  and  in  Migne,  P.  L.f  73,  p. 
337  sqq.] 

76  [For  the  chronology  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  see  Butler,  The  Arab  Conquest 
of  Egypt,  Appendix  B.  He  places  the  Persian  advanoe  into  Egypt  in  autumn  616, 
the  capture  of  Babylon  in  spring  617,  and  that  of  Alexandria  at  end  of  617,  and 
this  chronology  is  accepted  by  Pemice  (p.  77).  There  is  however  a  distinct  difficulty 
in  placing  the  capture  of  Alexandria  so  early  or  at  the  very  beginning  of  618 ;  for 
three  papyri,  dated  in  618,  Jan.  3,  March  25,  and  July  21  (see  M.  Gelzer,  Studien 
zur  byzantinischen  Verwaltung  A gy plena,  p.  31),  imply  that  Nicetas  was  still  in 
Egypt  as  Augustalis  till  the  end  of  July  at  least.  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Shahrbaras 
(not  Shahin,  as  NicephoruB  sayB,  p.  9,  ed.  De  Boor),  cp.  Pemice,  p.  77.] 

78  The  error  of  Baronius  and  many  others  who  have  carried  the  arms  of 
Chosroes  to  Carthage  instead  of  Chalcedon,  is  founded  on  the  near  resemblance 
of  the  Greek  words  KaAx^&Jva  and  KCLpxybAv*  in  the  text  of  Theophanes,  Ac.  which 
have  been  sometimes  confounded  by  transcribers  and  sometimes  by  critics.  [The 
extant  Mss.  of  Theophanes  have  Xo\kij86vos,  but  the  translation  of  Anastasins 
shows  that  his  copy  had  KapxvMvos,  and  this  reading  is  adopted  by  De  Boor  in  his 
text  (p.  301).  H.  Gelzer  supported  the  claims  of  Chalcedon  in  Rheinisches  Museum, 
1893,  161  sqq.,  and  his  arguments  were  answered  by  De  Boor  in  Hermes,  25,  301 
sqq.  De  Boor  seems  to  have  established  that  Chaloedon  was  never  taken  by 
the  Persians ;  and  the  expedition  of  Shahrbaraz  against  Carthage  is  probably  to  be 
accepted  as  a  fact.  See  Pemice,  op.  cit.  82.  For  Shahin  at  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
see  below,  n.  88.] 
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colonies  of  Cyrene  were  finally  extirpated ;  and  the  conqueror, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  returned  in  triumph 
through  the  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert.  In  the  same  campaign,  0,  asu 
another  army  advanced  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thracian  “dDm6.  <*e. 
Bosphorus ;  Chalcedon  surrendered  after  a  long  siege,  and  a 
Persian  camp  was  maintained  above  ten  years  in  the  presence 
of  Constantinople.  The  sea-coast  of  Pontus,  the  city  of  Ancyra, 
and  the  isle  of  Rhodes  are  enumerated  among  the  last  con¬ 
quests  of  the  Great  King ;  and,  if  Chosroes  had  possessed  any 
maritime  power,  his  boundless  ambition  would  have  spread 
slavery  and  desolation  over  the  provinces  of  Europe. 

From  the  long-disputed  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  hi*  reign 
the  reign  of  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan  was  suddenly  extended  aSenre**01' 
to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Nile,  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  But  the  provinces,  which  had  been  fashioned  by 
the  habits  of  six  hundred  years  to  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
Roman  government,  supported  with  reluctance  the  yoke  of  the 
barbarians.  The  idea  of  a  republic  was  kept  alive  by  the 
institutions,  or  at  least  by  the  writings,  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  subjects  of  Heraclius  had  been  educated  to 
pronounce  the  words  of  liberty  and  law.  But  it  has  always 
been  the  pride  and  policy  of  Oriental  princes  to  display  the 
titles  and  attributes  of  their  omnipotence ;  to  upbraid  a  nation 
of  slaves  with  their  true  name  and  abject  condition ;  and  to  en¬ 
force,  by  cruel  and  insolent  threats,  the  rigour  of  their  absolute 
commands.  The  Christians  of  the  East  were  scandalized  by 
the  worship  of  fire  and  the  impious  doctrine  of  the  two 
principles ;  the  Magi  were  not  less  intolerant  than  the  bishops ; 
and  the  martyrdom  of  some  native  Persians,  who  had  deserted 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster,77  was  conceived  to  be  the  prelude  of 
a  fierce  and  general  persecution.  By  the  oppressive  laws  of 
Justinian,  the  adversaries  of  the  church  were  made  the  enemies 

77  The  genuine  acts  of  St.  Anastasias  are  published  in  those  of  the  viith  general 
sexmeil,  from  whence  Baronius  (Annal.  Eoolee.  a.d.  614,  626,  627)  and  Bntler 
(Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i.  p.  242-248)  have  taken  their  accounts.  The  holy 
lartrr  deserted  from  the  Persian  to  the  Roman  army,  became  a  monk  at 
Jerusalem,  and  insulted  the  worship  of  the  Magi,  which  was  then  established  at 
r—  m  in  Palestine.  [For  the  Acta  of  St.  Anastasias  see  Appendix  1.  In  the 
anqueet  ot  Syria,  the  Persians  had  profited  much  by  the  support  of  the  JewB.  But 
after  the  conquest,  their  allies  were  embarrassing,  and  Chosroes  courted  the  favour 
ef  the  Christians,  ordering  their  churches  to  be  restored,  issuing  a  decree  of  expulsion 
•aacost  the  Jews,  and  protecting  both  Nestorians  and  MonophyBites.  Peraioe,  op . 

74  etfM 
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of  the  state ;  the  alliance  of  the  Jswb,  Nestorians,  and  Jaoobites 
had  contributed  to  the  success  of  Chosroes,  and  his  partial  favour 
to  the  sectaries  provoked  the  hatred  and  fears  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  Conscious  of  their  fear  and  hatred,  the  Persian  con¬ 
queror  governed  his  new  subjects  with  an  iron  sceptre ;  and, 
as  if  he  suspected  the  stability  of  his  dominion,  he  exhausted 
their  wealth  by  exorbitant  tributes  and  licentious  rapine,  de¬ 
spoiled  or  demolished  the  temples  of  the  East,  and  transported 
to  his  hereditary  realms  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  precious 
marbles,  the  arts,  and  the  artists  of  the  Asiatic  cities.  In  the 
obscure  picture  of  the  calamities  of  the  empire,78  it  is  not  easy 
to  discern  the  figure  of  Chosroes  himself,  to  separate  his  actions 
from  those  of  his  lieutenants,  or  to  ascertain  his  personal  merit 
in  the  general  blaze  of  glory  and  magnificence.  He  enjoyed 
with  ostentation  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  frequently  retired 
from  the  hardships  of  war  to  the  luxury  of  the  palace.  But  in 
the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  he  was  deterred  by  superstition 
or  resentment  from  approaching  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon ;  and 
his  favourite  residence  of  Artemita,  or  Dastagerd,79  was  situate 
beyond  the  Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
capital.80  The  adjacent  pastures  were  covered  with  flocks  and 
herds ;  the  paradise  or  park  was  replenished  with  pheasants, 
peacocks,  ostriches,  roebucks,  and  mid  boars;  and  the  noble 
game  of  lions  and  tigers  was  sometimes  turned  loose  for  the 
bolder  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  ele¬ 
phants  were  maintained  for  the  use  or  splendour  of  the  Great 
King;  his  tents  and  baggage  were  carried  into  the  field  by 
twelve  thousand  great  camels  and  eight  thousand  of  a  smaller 
size;81  and  the  royal  stables  were  filled  with  six  thousand 
mules  and  horses,  among  whom  the  names  of  Shebdiz  and  Barid 
are  renowned  for  their  speed  or  beauty.  Six  thousand  guards 
successively  mounted  before  the  palace  gate  ;  the  service  of  the 
interior  apartments  was  performed  by  twelve  thousand  slaves ; 

7*  Abulpharagiue,  Dynast,  p.  99.  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saraoen.  p.  14. 

7*  [In  Chron.  Poach.  AaoTaytp-yoirdp  =»  Dastagerd-i-Chosrau.  In  Acta  Anastasii 
(ed.  Usener,  9a  Ac.)  the  place  is  called  AuritapSas,  the  Aramaio  form.  Op.  Nfildeke, 
op.  eit.  p.  295 ;  and  see  below,  p.  97,  n.  126*.] 

«>  D’Anville,  M4m.  de  l’Aoad4mie  dee  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxxii.  p.  568-571. 

81  The  difference  between  the  two  raoee  consists  in  one  or  two  humps;  the 
dromedary  has  only  one ;  the  size  of  the  proper  oamel  is  larger ;  the  country  he 
oomes  from,  Turkestan  or  Bactriana ;  the  dromedary  is  oonfined  to  Arabia  and 
Africa.  Ballon,  Hist  Natarelle,  tom.  xi.  p.  211,  Ac.  Aristot.  Hist  Animal,  tern.  i. 
1.  ii.  o.  1,  tom.  ii.  p.  185. 
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and  in  the  number  oi  three  thousand  virgins,  the  fairest  of  Asia, 
some  happy  concubine  might  console  her  master  for  the  age 
or  the  indifference  of  Sira.  The  various  treasures  of  gold, 

■Over,  gems,  silk,  and  aromatics,  were  deposited  in  an  hundred 
subterraneous  vaults ;  and  the  chamber  Badaverd  denoted  the 
accidental  gift  of  the  winds  which  had  wafted  the  spoils  of 
Heraclius  into  one  of  the  Syrian  harbours  of  his  rival.  The 
voice  of  flattery,  and  perhaps  of  fiction,  is  not  ashamed  to  com¬ 
pote  the  thirty  thousand  rich  hangings  that  adorned  the  walls, 
the  forty  thousand  columns  of  silver,  or  more  probably  of  marble, 
and  plated  woody  that  supported  the  roof ;  and  the  thousand 
globes  of  gold  suspended  in  the  dome,  to  imitate  the  motions 
of  the  planets  and  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac.83  While 
the  Persian  monarch  contemplated  the  wonders  of  his  art  and 
power,  he  received  an  epistle  from  an  obscure  citizen  of  Mecca, 
inviting  him  to  acknowledge  Mahomet  as  the  apostle  of  God. 

He  rejected  the  invitation,  and  tore  the  epistle.  “  It  is  thus,” 
exclaimed  the  Arabian  prophet,  “  that  God  will  tear  the 
kingdom,  and  reject  the  supplications,  of  Ghosroes.”83  Placed 
on  the  verge  of  the  two  great  empires  of  the  East,  Mahomet 
observed  with  secret  joy  the  progress  of  their  mutual  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  Persian  triumphs,  he  ventured 
to  foretell  that,  before  many  years  should  elapse,  victory  would 
again  return  to  the  banners  of  the  Romans.84 

At  the  time  when  this  prediction  is  said  to  have  been  de-Dutnuot 
livened,  no  prophecy  could  be  more  distant  from  its  accomplish-  IucmumSs 

n  Theophanes,  Chronograph,  p.  268  [p.  322,  ed.  de  Boor].  D’Herbelot, 
Bibltertheque  Oriental e,  p.  997.  The  Greeks  describe  the  decay,  the  Persians  the 
rpieodoor,  of  Dastagerd ;  bat  the  former  speak  from  the  modest  witness  of  the  eye, 
the  latter  from  the  vague  report  of  the  ear. 

9  The  historians  of  Mahomet,  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  Mohammed,  p.  92,  93)  and 
Ga gnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  ii.  p.  247),  date  this  embassy  in  the  viith  year  of 
the  Hegira,  which  commenoes  a.d.  628,  May  11.  Their  chronology  is  erroneous, 
ftsoe  Ghosroes  died  in  the  month  of  February  of  the  same  year  (Pagi,  Critioa,  tom. 
ii.  pi  779).  The  oount  de  Boulainvilliers  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  p.  327,  828)  plaoes  this 
embassy  about  a.d.  615,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  Vet  Mahomet  would 
sotraly  have  ventured  so  soon  on  so  bold  a  step.  [The  alleged  embassies  of 
Mohammad  to  princes  outside  Arabia  are  now  generally  rejected  as  legendary.  They 
ware  drvt  seriously  questioned  by  H.  Grimme,  in  his  Muhammed  (1892,  Part  1,  122 
jcv.},  and  their  unhistorical  character  has  been  made  quite  dear  by  Caetani,  Annali 
deft’  Islam,  1,  725  tqq.  (for  the  embassy  to  Chosroee  in  particular,  7,  37-8).] 

M  See  the  xxxth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  intitled  the  Greeks.  Our  honest  and 
lmnsed  translator  Sale  (p.  330,  331)  fairly  states  this  conjecture,  guess,  wager,  of 
Mahomet;  but  Boulainvilliers  (p.  329,  344),  with  wioked  intentions,  labours  to 
establish  this  evident  prophecy  of  a  future  event,  which  must,  in  his  opinion,  em- 
hamas  the  Christian  polemias. 
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ment,  since  the  first  twelve  years  of  Heraclius  announced  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  the  empire.  If  the  motives  of  Chosroes 
had  been  pure  and  honourable,  he  must  have  ended  the  quarrel 
with  the  death  of  Phocas,  and  he  would  have  embraced,  as  his 
best  ally,  the  fortunate  African  who  had  so  generously  avenged 
the  injuries  of  his  benefactor  Maurice.  The  prosecution  of  the 
war  revealed  the  true  character  of  the  barbarian ;  and  the  sup¬ 
pliant  embassies  of  Heraclius  to  beseech  his  clemency,  that  he 
would  spare  the  innocent,  accept  a  tribute,  and  give  peace  to  the 
world,  were  rejected  with  contemptuous  silence  or  insolent 
menace.  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of  Asia  were  subdued 
by  the  Persian  arms,  while  Europe  from  the  confines  of  Istria 
to  the  long  wall  of  Thrace,  was  oppressed  by  the  Avars,  unsa¬ 
tiated  with  the  blood  and  rapine  of  the  Italian  war.  They  had 
coolly  massacred  their  male  captives  in  the  sacred  field  of  Pan- 
nonia ;  the  women  and  children  were  reduced  to  servitude ;  and 
the  noblest  virgins  were  abandoned  to  the  promiscuous  lust  of 
the  barbarians.  The  amorous  matron  who  opened  the  gates  of 
Friuli  passed  a  short  night  in  the  arms  of  her  royal  lover ;  the 
next  evening,  Bomilda  was  condemned  to  the  embraces  of  twelve 
Avars  ;  and  the  third  day  the  Lombard  princess  was  impaled  in 
the  sight  of  the  camp,  while  the  chagan  observed,  with  a  cruel 
smile,  that  such  a  husband  was  the  fit  recompense  of  her  lewd¬ 
ness  and  perfidy.86  By  these  implacable  enemies  Heraclius, 
on  either  side,  was  insulted  and  besieged;  and  the  Roman 
empire  was  reduced  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  with  the 
remnant  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  some  maritime  cities, 
from  Tyre  to  Trebizond,  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  After  the  loss  of 
Egypt,  the  capital  was  afflicted  by  famine  and  pestilence ;  and 
the  emperor,  incapable  of  resistance  and  hopeless  of  relief,  had 
resolved  to  transfer  his  person  and  government  to  the  more 
secure  residence  of  Carthage.08  His  ships  were  already  laden 
with  the  treasures  of  the  palace ;  but  his  flight  was  arrested  by 
the  patriarch,  who  armed  the  powers  of  religion  in  the  defence 
of  his  country,  led  Heraclius  to  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia,  and  ex- 

88  Paul  Warnefrid,  do  Gestis  Langobardorum,  1.  iv.  o.  38,  42.  Muratori,  Annali 
d’  Italia,  tom.  v.  p.  805,  <fcc. 

88 [The  design  of  Heraolios  to  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  to  Carthage  is  reoorded 
only  by  Nioephoras  (13),  and  good  reasons  have  been  brought  forward  by  Peraice, 
op.  cit.  98,  n.  2,  for  questioning  its  truth.  If  it  were  true  it  wonld  belie  George  of 
Pisidia,  De  Exp.  Pere.  1,  104-9.] 
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torted  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  live  and  die  with  the  people 
whom  God  had  entrusted  to  his  care.  The  chagan  was  en¬ 
camped  in  the  plains  of  Thrace,  but  he  dissembled  his  perfidious 
designs,  and  solicited  an  interview  with  the  emperor  near  the 
town  of  Heraclea.  Their  reconciliation  was  celebrated  with  u.d.  eisi 
equestrian  games,  the  senate  and  people  in  their  gayest  apparel 
resorted  to  the  festival  of  peace,  and  the  Avars  beheld,  with 
envy  and  desire,  the  spectacle  of  Roman  luxury.  On  a  sudden, 
the  hippodrome  was  encompassed  by  the  Scythian  cavalry,  who 
had  pressed  their  secret  and  nocturnal  march ;  the  tremendous 
sound  of  the  chagan ’s  whip  gave  the  signal  of  the  assault ;  and 
Heraclius,  wrapping  his  diadem  round  his  arm,  was  saved,  with 
extreme  hazard,  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  So  rapid  was  the 
punuit  that  the  Avars  almost  entered  the  golden  gate  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  with  the  flying  crowds;87  but  the  plunder  of  the 
suburbs  rewarded  their  treason,  and  they  transported  beyond 
the  Danube  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  captives.  On 
the  shore  of  Chalcedon,  the  emperor  held  a  safer  conference 
with  a  more  honourable  foe,  who,  before  Heraclius  descended 
from  his  galley,  saluted  with  reverence  and  pity  the  majesty  of 
the  purple.  The  friendly  offer  of  Sain  the  Persian  general,  to  [8h»hin] 
conduct  an  embassy  to  the  presence  of  the  Great  King,  was  ac-  poaoe 
cepted  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  the  prayer  for  pardon 
and  peace  was  humbly  presented  by  the  praetorian  prsefect,  the 
pmfect  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  first  ecclesiastics  of  the 
patriarchal  church.88  But  the  lieutenant  of  Chosroes  had  fatally 


The  Paschal  Chronicle,  whioh  sometimes  introduces  fragments  of  history  into 
a  barren  list  of  names  and  dates,  gives  the  best  aoooont  of  the  treason  of  the  Avan, 
gt  389,  390  [p.  712  sqq.,  ed.  Bonn].  The  number  of  oaptives  is  added  by  Nioephorus. 
rThaophanee  places  this  attack  of  the  Avars  in  a.d.  619  (a.m.  6110),  the  date  adopted 
fa j  Petavias,  Gibbon,  Muralt,  Clinton,  while  Chron.  Pasoh.  assigns  it  to  a.d.  623. 
Perniee  has  shown  that  the  date  of  Theophanes  is  right,  op.  tit.  97.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  raiment  of  the  Virgin  was  discovered  in  a  coffin  at  Blaohem ;  and 
the  discovery  is  related  by  a  contemporary,  Theodore  Syncellus.  The  relation  has 
been  edited  by  Combehs  (Hist.  Haer.  Monothel.  ii.  755  sqq.)  and  in  an  improved 
fona  by  Cb.  Loparev  (VizantiiBki  Vremennik,  ii.  592  sqq.),  who  however  wrongly 
refers  it  to  the  Banian  siege  of  the  city  in  a.d.  860 ;  Bee  V.  Vasilievski,  ib.  iii.  88  >sqq.] 

M  Borne  original  pieces,  such  as  the  speeoh  or  letter  of  the  Homan  ambassadors 
to.  383*388  [p.  707  sqq.,  ed.  Bonn]),  likewise  constitute  the  merit  of  the  Pasohal 
Chronicle,  which  was  composed,  perhaps  at  Alexandria,  under  the  reign  of  Heraclius 
[ep.  Appendix  1].  [The  embassy  probably  belongs  to  an  earlier  period  of  the  war, 
a.£.  615.  when  Shahin,  after  the  defeat  of  Philippicus,  advanced  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus.  See  Pernioe,  op.  tit.  70  sqq.  Shahin  again  approaohed  Constantinople, 
hoi  ky  sea,  and  a  naval  battle  was  fought  (in  the  Propontis  7)  resulting  in  a  defeat 
of  the  Fenians ;  this  is  reoorded  by  Sebaeos,  p.  79,  tr.  Maoler.  Cp.  Pernioe,  op.  tit. 
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mistaken  the  intentions  of  his  master.  “  It  was  not  an  embassy,” 
said  the  tyrant  of  Asia,  “  it  was  the  person  of  Heraclius,  bound 
in  chains,  that  he  should  have  brought  to  the  foot  of  my  throne. 
I  will  never  give  peace  to  the  emperor  of  Borne  till  he  has  ab¬ 
jured  his  crucified  God  and  embraced  the  worship  of  the  sun." 
Sain  was  flayed  alive,  according  to  the  inhuman  practice  of  his 
country;  and  the  separate  and  rigorous  confinement  of  the 
ambassadors  violated  the  law  of  nations  and  the  faith  of  am 
express  stipulation.  Tet  the  experience  of  six  years  at  length 
persuaded  the  Persian  monarch  to  renounce  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  and  to  specify  the  annual  tribute  or  ransom  of 
the  Boman  empire :  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  a  thousand  silk  robes,  a  thousand  horses,  and 
a  thousand  virgins.  Heraclius  subscribed  these  ignominious 
terms,  but  the  time  and  space  which  he  obtained  to  collect  such 
treasures  from  the  poverty  of  the  Bast  was  industriously  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  preparations  of  a  bold  and  desperate  attack. 

His  pre-  Of  the  characters  conspicuous  in  history,  that  of  Heraclius 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  inconsistent.  In  the 
gpgt  an(j  ]ast  years  of  a  long  reign,  the  emperor  appears  to 
be  the  slave  of  sloth,  of  pleasure,  or  of  superstition,  the  care- 
lesB  and  impotent  spectator  of  the  public  calamities.  But  the 
languid  mists  of  the  morning  and  evening  are  separated  by 
the  brightness  of  the  meridian  sun  :  the  Arcadius  of  the  palace 
arose  the  CsBsar  of  the  camp ;  and  the  honour  of  Borne  and 
Heraclius  was  gloriously  retrieved  by  the  exploits  and  trophies 
of  six  adventurous  campaigns.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  historians  to  have  revealed  the  causes  of  his  slumber  and 
vigilance.  At  this  distance  we  can  only  conjecture  that  he  was 
endowed  with  more  personal  courage  than  political  resolution ; 
that  he  was  detained  by  the  charms,  and  perhaps  the  arts,  of 
his  niece  Martina,  with  whom,  after  the  death  of  Eudocia,  he 
contracted  an  incestuous  marriage ; 89  and  that  he  yielded  to  the 
base  advice  of  the  counsellors,  who  urged,  as  a  fundamental  law, 
that  the  life  of  the  emperor  should  never  be  exposed  in  the 
field.90  Perhaps  he  was  awakened  by  the  last  insolent  demand 

»»  Nicephoros  (p.  10, 11),  who  brands  this  marriage  with  the  name  of  £0«r^u» 
and  dtyttror,  is  happy  to  observe  that  of  two  sons,  its  inoestnons  fruit,  the  elder  wm 
marked  by  Providence  with  a  stiff  neck,  the  younger  with  the  loss  of  hearing. 

M  George  of  Pisidia  (Across,  i.  113-130,  p.  6),  who  states  the  opinions,  acquits 
the  pusillanimous  counsellors  of  any  sinister  views.  Would  he  have  ezonsed  the 
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of  the  Persian  conqueror ;  but,  at  the  moment  when  Heraclius 
assumed  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  the  only  hopes  of  the  Bomans  were 
drawn  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  might  threaten 
the  proud  prosperity  of  Chosroes  and  must  be  favourable  to 
those  who  had  attained  the  lowest  period  of  depression.91  To 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  war  was  the  first  care  of  the  emperor ; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  tribute,  he  was  allowed 
to  solicit  the  benevolence  of  the  eastern  provinces.  But  the 
revenue  no  longer  flowed  in  the  usual  channels ;  the  credit  of  an 
arbitrary  prince  is  annihilated  by  his  power ;  and  the  courage  of 
Heraclius  was  first  displayed  in  daring  to  borrow  the  consecrated 
wealth  of  churches  under  the  solemn  vow  of  restoring,  with 
usury,  whatever  he  had  been  compelled  to  employ  in  the  service 
of  religion  and  of  the  empire.  The  clergy  themselves  appear  to 
have  sympathized  with  the  public  distress,  and  the  discreet 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  without  admitting  the  precedent  of 
sacrilege,  assisted  his  sovereign  by  the  miraculous  or  seasonable 
revelation  of  a  secret  treasure.92  Of  the  soldiers  who  had  con¬ 
spired  with  Phocas,  only  two  were  found  to  have  survived  the 
stroke  of  time  and  of  the  barbarians ; 93  the  loss,  even  of  these 

proud  and  contemptuous  admonition  of  Crispus?  *E xirwedfav  ovk  4£by  0curi\€? 

*ara\tp*dy*iy  fkurl\ eta,  teal  rats  irippea  4vtx*ptd(tty  Svydjueaty  [Nic.  p.  5,  ed. 
de  Boot].  [The  view  that  Heraclius  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign  was  “  the  careless 
and  impotent  spectator  of  the  public  calamities,”  has  been  successfully  refuted  by 
Pernioe  {op.  cit.  chaps,  iv.  v.),  by  whom  the  actual  efforts  made  by  Heraclius  during 
these  yean  were  first  fully  appreciated  and  explained.] 

91  Et  rds  4t r*  Htcpow  tjppcyas  fvt(las 
'L<r<pa\(i4yas  A 4yoxtcty  oh*  iurtuedrus 
Kfftrfa  rb  Aottrby  4y  Ktucots  r&  Ilcfxrftos 
'Ayri<TTp6$*s  81,  Ac. 

George  Pisid.  Across,  i.  51,  Ac.  p.4. 

The  Orientals  are  not  less  fond  of  remarking  this  strange  vicissitude;  and  1 
remember  some  story  of  Khosrou  Parviz,  not  very  unlike  the  ring  of  Polycrates  of 
Samos. 

*•  Baronins  gravely  relates  this  discovery,  or  rather  transmutation,  of  barrels, 
not  of  hooey,  but  of  gold  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  620,  No.  3,  Ac.).  Yet  the  loan 
was  arbitrary,  since  it  was  collected  by  soldiers,  who  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  no  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  Nicephoros 
11),  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  speaks  with  ill-humour  of  this  contribution, 
which  the  church  of  Constantinople  might  still  feel.  [The  ecclesiastical  loan 
illustrates  the  religious  character  of  the  wars  of  Heraclius :  crusades  against  the 
Fire-worshippers  who  had  taken  captive  the  Holy  City  and  the  True  Cross.] 

n  Theophylact  Simocatta,  1.  viii.  c.  12.  The  circumstance  need  not  excite  our 
nxrpnae.  The  muster-roll  of  a  regiment,  even  in  time  of  peace,  is  renewed  in  less 
than  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  [It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  spring  of  622  that 
Charges  sent  an  insolent  letter  to  Heraclius,  preserved  by  Sebaeos  (p.  100),  summon¬ 
ing  him  to  make  complete  submission.  Pernioe,  op.  cit.  106.  In  regard  to  the  dona¬ 
tive  of  900,000  nomismata  to  the  Avan,  Pernice  (121)  assigns  it  to  the  winter  of 
623- 1  (Nicephoros,  90).] 
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seditious  veterans,  was  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  new  levies 
of  Heraclius,  and  the  gold  of  the  sanctuary  united,  in  the  same 
camp,  the  names,  and  arms,  and  languages  of  the  East  and 
West.  He  would  have  been  content  with  the  neutrality  of  the 
Avars ;  and  his  friendly  entreaty  that  the  chagan  would  act  not 
as  the  enemy  but  as  the  guardian  of  the  empire  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  more  persuasive  donative  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pieces  of  gold.  Two  days  after  the  festival  of  Easter,91  the 
emperor,  exchanging  his  purple  for  the  simple  garb  of  a  penitent 
[April  6]  and  warrior, 9,1  gave  the  signal  of  his  departure.  To  the  faith 
of  the  people  Heraclius  recommended  his  children ;  the  civil  and 
military  powers  were  vested  in  the  most  deserving  hands ;  and 
the  discretion  of  the  patriarch  and  senate  was  authorised  to 
save  or  surrender  the  city,  if  they  should  be  oppressed  in  his 
absence  by  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 

Pint  ex-  The  neighbouring  heights  of  Chalcedon  were  covered  with 
Bencliua  tents  and  arms ;  but,  if  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius  had  been 
persSwDA^*  rashly  led  to  the  attack,  the  victory  of  the  Persians  in  the  sight 
a.d.  am  0f  Constantinople  might  have  been  the  last  day  of  the  Boman 
empire.  As  imprudent  would  it  have  been  to  advance  into  the 
provinces  of  Asia,  leaving  their  innumerable  cavalry  to  inter¬ 
cept  his  convoys,  and  continually  to  hang  on  the  lassitude  and 
disorder  of  his  rear.96  But  the  Greeks  were  still  masters  of  the 
sea ;  a  fleet  of  galleys,  transports  and  storeships,  was  assembled 
in  the  harbour ;  the  barbarians  consented  to  embark ;  a  steady 
wind  carried  them  through  the  Hellespont ;  the  western  and 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  lay  on  their  left  hand;  the  spirit 
of  their  chief  was  first  displayed  in  a  storm;  and  even  the 
eunuchs  of  his  train  were  excited  to  suffer  and  to  work  by 
the  example  of  their  master.  He  landed  his  troops  on  the 
confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  in  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon,  where 
the  coast  suddenly  turns  to  the  south ;  and  his  discernment 
was  expressed  in  the  choice  of  this  important  post.97  From 


94  [On  Easter  Tuesday,  April  6,  a.d.  622.] 

90  He  changed  his  purple  (or  black  buskins,  and  dyed  them  red  in  the  blood  of 
the  PereianB  (Georg.  Pisid.  Across,  iii.  118,  121, 122.  See  the  notes  of  Foggini, 
p.  85). 

90  [But  Bee  next  note.] 

97  George  of  Pisidia  (Aoroas.  ii.  10,  p.  8)  has  fixed  this  important  point  of  the 
Syrian  and  Cilician  gates.  They  are  elegantly  described  by  Xenophon,  who 
marched  through  them  a  thousand  years  before.  A  narrow  pass  of  three  stadia 
between  steep  high  rooks  (xerpat  ^Klfiaroi)  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  dosed  at 
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all  aides,  the  scattered  garrisons  of  the  maritime  cities  and  the 
mountains  might  repair  with  speed  and  safety  to  his  Imperial 
standard.  The  natural  fortifications  of  Cilicia  protected,  and 
even  concealed,  the  camp  of  Heraclius,98  which  was  pitched  near 
Issue,  on  the  same  ground  where  Alexander  had  vanquished 
the  host  of  DariuB.  The  angle  which  the  emperor  occupied  was 
deeply  indented  into  a  vast  semicircle  of  the  Asiatic,  Armenian, 
and  Syrian  provinces ;  and  to  whatsoever  point  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  he  should  direct  his  attack,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  dis¬ 
semble  his  own  motions  and  to  prevent  those  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  camp  of  Issus  the  Roman  general  reformed  the  sloth  and 
disorder  of  the  veterans,  and  educated  the  new  recruits  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  military  virtue.  Unfolding  the 
miraculous  image  of  Christ,  he  urged  them  to  revenge  the  holy 
altars  which  had  been  profaned  by  the  worshippers  of  fire ;  ad¬ 
dressing  them  by  the  endearing  appellations  of  sons  and  brethren, 
he  deplored  the  public  and  private  wrongs  of  the  republic.  The 
subjects  of  a  monarch  were  persuaded  that  they  fought  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  ;  and  a  similar  enthusiasm  was  communicated 


eaeh  end  by  strong  gates,  impregnable  to  the  land  (xaptMfiv  ovk  fy  ,  accessible 
by  aes  (Anabasis,  L  i.  p.  35,  36,  with  Hutchison's  Geographical  Dissertation,  p. 
rid.  The  gates  were  thirty-five  parasangs,  or  leagues,  from  Tarsus  (Anabasis,  1. 
i.  p.  33,  34  [c.  4]),  and  eight  or  ten  from  Antioch.  (Compare  Itinerar.  Wesseling. 
p  500,  581 ;  Schultens,  Index.  Geograph,  ad  caloem  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  9  ;  Voyage 
en  Tnrqnie  et  en  Perse,  par  M.  Otter,  tom.  i.  p.  78,  79.)  [Historians  have  gene¬ 
rally  followed  Quercias  in  interpreting  the  ilvAai  of  George  of  Pisidia  (  =  Theoph. 
p.  303,  de  Boor)  as  the  Cilician  Gates.  Tafel  pointed  out  that  this  interpretation 
u  utterly  wrong  and  that  the  plaoe  meant  is  Pylae  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Ni- 
oomedian  Bay,  which  HeracUus  reached  by  sailing  round  the  cape  of  Heraenm 
(Sitzangsberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  ix.  p.  164,  1852).  See 
£.  GerUnd,  Byxantinische  Zeitsohrift,  3,  340 ;  also  C.  de  Boor,  Hermes,  25,  307. 
From  Pylae  Heraclius  proceeded  by  land  4x\  rhs  rwv  Of p&roov  x<£paj  “  to  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  themes  or  regiments  ”  (Eastern  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia  ?)  and  thence 
%c-  the  Armenian  frontier.  The  Persian  general  Shahrbaraz  hindered  him  from  in- 
riding  Persia  on  the  Armenian  side,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  Heraclius 
feand  himself  surrounded  in  the  mountains  of  Pontus,  but  he  extricated  himBelf 
skilfully,  and  was  on  one  occasion  rescued  from  an  attack  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
f  Jan.  28,  623).  The  battle  mentioned  in  the  text  concluded  the  campaign  ;  but  its 
ale  cannot  be  fixed.  There  was  no  fighting  in  Cilicia ;  nor  does  Cilicia  appear  in 
the  campaign,  except  where  Shahrbaraz  retires  there  for  a  brief  space,  but  is  foroed 
to  return  northward,  lest  Heraclius  should  invade  Persia.  For  the  whole  campaign, 
•ee  Get  land,  op.  cit. ;  Baynes,  English  Historical  Review,  Oct.  1904,  694  sqq. ; 
Pcroiae.  op.  dt .  114  sqq.  The  independent  reconstructions  of  Baynes  and  Pernioe 
are  very  similar.] 

M  Heraclius  might  write  to  a  friend  in  the  modest  words  of  Cioero :  “  Castra 
habuimus  ea  ipsa  qu®  contra  Darium  habuerat  apud  Issum  Alexander,  imperator 
b nd  paolo  mclior  quam  aut  tu  aut  ego  ”.  Ad  Attioum,  v.  20.  Issus,  a  rich  and 
Aourishing  city  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  was  ruined  by  the  prosperity  of  Alexandria 
or  Soanderoon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 
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to  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  must  have  viewed  with  equal 
indifference  the  interest  of  Borne  and  of  Persia.  Heraclins  him¬ 
self,  with  the  skill  and  patience  of  a  centurion,  inculcated  the 
lessons  of  the  school  of  tactics,  and  the  soldiers  were  assiduously 
trained  in  the  use  of  their  weapons  and  the  exercises  and  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  field.  The  cavalry  and  infantry  in  light  or  heavy 
armour  were  divided  into  two  parties ;  the  trumpets  were  fixed 
in  the  centre,  and  their  signals  directed  the  march,  the  charge, 
the  retreat,  or  pursuit ;  the  direct  or  oblique  order,  the  deep  or 
extended  phalanx  ;  to  represent  in  fictitious  combat  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  genuine  war.  Whatever  hardship  the  emperor  imposed 
on  the  troops,  he  inflicted  with  equal  severity  on  himself ;  their 
labour,  their  diet,  their  sleep  were  measured  by  the  inflexible 
rules  of  discipline;  and,  without  despising  the  enemy,  they 
were  taught  to  repose  an  implicit  confidence  in  their  own  valour 
and  the  wisdom  of  their  leader.  Cilicia  was  soon  encompassed 
with  the  Persian  arms ;  but  their  cavalry  hesitated  to  enter  the 
defiles  of  mount  Taurus,  till  they  were  circumvented  by  the 
evolutions  of  Heraclins,  who  insensibly  gained  their  rear,  whilst 
he  appeared  to  present  his  front  in  order  of  battle.  By  a  false 
motion,  which  seemed  to  threaten  Armenia,  he  drew  them 
against  their  wishes  to  a  general  action.  They  were  tempted 
by  the  artful  disorder  of  his  camp ;  but,  when  they  advanced 
to  combat,  the  ground,  the  sun,  and  the  expectation  of  both 
armies,  were  unpropitious  to  the  barbarians ;  the  Romans  suc¬ 
cessfully  repeated  their  tactics  in  a  field  of  battle ; 09  and  the 
event  of  the  day  declared  to  the  world  that  the  Persians  were 
not  invincible  and  that  an  hero  was  invested  with  the  purple. 
Strong  in  victory  and  fame,  Heraclins  boldly  ascended  the 
heights  of  mount  Taurus,  directed  his  march  through  the  plains 
of  Cappadocia,  and  established  his  troops  for  the  winter  season 
in  safe  and  plentiful  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Halys.100 
His  soul  was  superior  to  the  vanity  of  entertaining  Constanti- 

**  F oggini  (Annotat.  p.  31)  suspects  that  the  persons  were  deceived  by  the 
*«frA rryiiirri  ot  -Elian  (Tactic,  o.  48),  an  intricate  spiral  motion  of  the  army.  He  ob¬ 
serves  (p.  28)  that  the  military  descriptions  ot  George  of  Pisidia  are  transcribed  in 
the  Tactios  of  the  emperor  Leo.  [Cp.  L.  Sternbaoh,  Stadia  philologies  in  Georgiom 
Pisidam,  p.  109,  on  George,  De  exp.  Pers.  ii.  284  sq.] 

>oo  George  of  Pisidia,  an  eye-witness  (Aoroas.  ii.  122,  <fec.),  described  in  three 
acroaseis  or  cantos,  the  first  expedition  of  Heraclins.  The  poem  has  been  lately 
(1777)  published  at  Borne;  bat  saoh  vague  and  deolamatory  praise  is  tar  from 
corresponding  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  Pagi,  D’Anville,  <to. 
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nople  with  an  imperfect  triumph  ;  but  the  presence  of  the  u.d.  easi 
emperor  was  indispensably  required  to  soothe  the  restless  and 
rapacious  spirit  of  the  Avars. 

Since  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  no  bolder  enterprise nu^ond 
has  been  attempted  than  that  which  Heraclius  achieved  for  the**,  ess, 
deliverance  of  the  empire.101  He  permitted  the  Persians  to 
oppress  for  a  while  the  provinces,  and  to  insult  with  impunity 
the  capital,  of  the  East ;  while  the  Roman  emperor  explored  his 
perilous  way  through  the  Black  Sea102  and  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Persia,103  and  recalled 
the  armies  of  the  Great  King  to  the  defence  of  their  bleeding  [Heraclius 
country.  With  a  select  band  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  Herac- Marchs^ 
lms  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond ;  assembled  his  garter, 
forces  which  had  wintered  in  the  Pontic  regions ;  and,  from  the  atNioom©- 
mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  encouraged  his  subjects^ 
and  allies  to  march  with  the  successor  of  Constantine  under  the 
faithful  and  victorious  banner  of  the  cross.  When  the  legions 
of  Lucullos  and  Pompey  first  passed  the  Euphrates,  they  blushed 
at  their  easy  victory  over  the  natives  of  Armenia.  But  the  long 
experience  of  war  had  hardened  the  minds  and  bodies  of  that 


101  Tbeophanee  (p.  256  [p.  306,  ed.  de  Boor])  carries  Heraclius  swiftly  ( tear A 
into  Armenia.  Nicephoros  (p.  11),  though  he  confounds  the  two  expeditions, 
done*  the  province  of  Laziea.  Eutychius  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  231)  has  given  the 
WOO  men,  with  the  more  probable  station  of  Trebizond.  [Nicephorus  omits  the 
fcm  expedition  of  Heraclius,  Sebaeoe  confuses  the  first  and  second  (p.  81).] 

lMFrom  Constantinople  to  Trebizond,  with  a  fair  wind,  four  or  five  days ;  from 
theaoe  to  Eraerom.  five  ;  to  Erivan,  twelve  ;  to  Tauris,  ten  ;  in  all  thirty-two.  Such 
* the  Itinerary  of  Tavernier  (Voyages,  tom.  i.  p.  12-56),  who  was  perfectly  con- 
reraant  with  the  roads  of  Asia.  Tournefort,  who  travelled  with  a  pasha,  spent  ten 
or  twelve  days  between  Trebizond  and  Erzerom  (Voyage  du  Levant,  tom.  iii.  lettre 
mii.) ;  and  Chardin  (Voyages,  tom.  i.  p.  249-254)  gives  the  more  oorreot  distance  of 
three  parasangs,  each  of  5000  paces  (what  paces  ?)  between  Erivan  and  Tauris. 
lOwland  ( op .  cii.  p.  345)  holds  that  in  none  of  hiB  three  expeditions  did  Heraclius  reach 
tfcf  scene  of  operations  by  sailing  across  the  Euxine  ;  but  Pernice  gives  reasons  for 
thi&Aing  that  on  thin  occasion  he  sailed  to  Trebizond  (op.  cit.  122,  n.  1).  When  he 
*/ancd  his  army,  he  marched  to  Karin  (Erzerum),  which  received  him,  and  swiftly 
*wupied  Homan  Armenia.  Then  he  penetrated  into  Persian  Armenia  and  de¬ 
praved  the  towns  of  Dovin  and  Nakitchevan  (Sebaeos,  o.  26,  p.  81).  A  brilliant 
«Modation  of  Prof.  H.  Gelzer  has  restored  to  a  passage  of  George  of  Pisidia  a  refer- 
to  the  capture  of  Dovin.  Herac liad,  2, 163— 

St  iv  wap4pyy  ovfifopat  rovS *  S  0los, 

&ad— 

if  iv  vapipytp  (rvpQopSt  rov  Aov&iot.] 

19  The  expedition  of  Heraclius  into  Persia  is  finely  illustrated  by  M.  d’Anville 
tUixaares  de  PAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  559-573).  He  discovers 
|b«  lituation  of  Gandzaoa,  The  barm  a,  Dastagerd,  Ac.  with  admirable  skill  and 
awning ;  but  the  obscure  campaign  of  624  [probably  625]  he  passes  over  in  silence, 
the  chronology  of  the  seoond  expedition,  see  Pernice,  op.  ciL  Appendix  ii.] 
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effeminate  people ;  their  zeal  and  bravery  were  approved  in  the 
service  of  a  declining  empire ;  they  abhorred  and  feared  the 
usurpation  of  the  house  of  Sassan,  and  the  memory  of  persecu¬ 
tion  envenomed  their  pious  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  Christ. 
The  limits  of  Armenia,  as  it  had  been  ceded  to  the  emperor 
Maurice,  extended  as  far  as  the  Araxes ;  the  river  submitted  to 
the  indignity  of  a  bridge ; 10<  and  Heraclius,  in  the  footsteps  of 
[summer,  Mark  Antony,  advanced  towards  the  city  of  Tauris  or  Gand- 
zaca,105  the  ancient  and  modem  capital  of  one  of  the  provinces 
of  Media.  At  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  Chosroes  himself 
had  returned  from  some  distant  expedition  to  oppose  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Roman  arms;  but  he  retreated  on  the  approach 
of  Heraclius,  declining  the  generous  alternative  of  peace  or  of 
battle.  Instead  of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  Tauris  under  the  reign  of  the  Sophys,  the  city 
contained  no  more  than  three  thousand  houses  ;  but  the  value 
of  the  royal  treasures  was  enhanced  by  a  tradition  that  they 
were  the  spoils  of  Croesus,  which  had  been  transported  by  Cyrus 
from  the  citadel  of  Sardes.  The  rapid  conquests  of  Heraclius 
were  suspended  only  by  the  winter  season ;  a  motive  of  pru¬ 
dence,  or  superstition,106  determined  his  retreat  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Albania,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  and  his  tents 
were  most  probably  pitched  in  the  plains  of  Mogan,107  the 


1M  Et  pontem  indignatus  Araxes.  Virgil,  JSneid,  viii.  728 .  The  river  Araxes 
is  noisy,  rapid,  vehement,  and,  with  the  melting  of  the  bbowb,  irresistible  ;  the 
strongest  and  most  massy  bridges  are  swept  away  by  the  current ;  and  its  indigna¬ 
tion  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of  many  arches  near  the  old  town  of  Zulfa.  Voyages 
de  Chardin,  tom.  i.  p.  252.  [For  the  cessions  to  Maurice,  op.  Appendix  4.] 

108  Chardin,  tom.  i.  p.  255-259.  With  the  Orientals  (D’Herbelot,  Biblioth. 
Orient,  p.  834),  he  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Tauris,  or  Tebris,  to  Zobeide,  the  wife 
of  the  famous  Caliph  Haroun  Alrashid  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  more  anoient ; 
and  the  names  of  Gandzaca,  Gazaca,  Gaza,  are  expressive  of  the  royal  treasure. 
The  number  of  550,000  inhabitants  is  reduoed  by  Chardin  from  1,100,000,  the  popular 
estimate.  [Pemioe  (op.  cit.  125-126),  following  H.  C.  Rawlinson  (Journal  of  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  x.  1  sqq.,  1841),  identifies  Ganzaca  with  Ecbatana  (not  Tavris), 
and  with  A agdprwrts  of  George,  Heraol.  ii.  167,  whioh  has  been  generally  explained 
as  Dastagerd.] 

106  He  opened  the  gospel,  and  applied  or  interpreted  the  first  casual  passage  to 
the  name  and  situation  of  Albania.  Theophanes,  p.  258  [p.  808,  de  Boor.  Op. 
Pernice,  op.  cit.  127.] 

107  The  heath  of  Mogan,  between  the  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes,  is  sixty  parasangs 
in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth  (Olearius,  p.  1023,  1024),  abounding  in  waters 
and  fruitful  pastures  (Hist,  de  Nadir  Shah,  translated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  a  Persian 
Ms.  part  ii.  p.  2,  3).  See  the  encampments  of  Timur  (Hist,  par  Sherefeddin  All, 
L  v.  c.  87  ;  1.  vi.  c.  13)  and  the  coronation  of  Nadir  Shah  (Hist.  Persanne,  p.  8-18, 
and  the  English  life  by  Mr.  Jones,  p.  64, 65).  [From  the  expression  of  Theophanes, 
rA  lutpa  rijs  'AAjBaWof,  “  the  heights  of  Albania,'1  Albania  being  level.  Garland  con- 
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favourite  encampment  of  Oriental  princes.  In  the  coarse  of 
this  successful  inroad,  he  signalised  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  a 
Christian  emperor  :  at  his  command,  the  soldiers  extinguished 
the  fire,  and  destroyed  the  temples  of  the  Magi ;  the  statues 
of  Chosroes,  who  aspired  to  divine  honours,  were  abandoned  to 
the  flames ;  and  the  ruins  of  Thebarma  or  Ormia,108  which  had 
given  birth  to  Zoroaster  himself,  made  some  atonement  for  the 
injuries  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  A  purer  spirit  of  religion  was 
shewn  in  the  relief  and  deliverance  of  fifty  thousand  captives. 
Heraclius  was  rewarded  by  their  tears  and  grateful  acclama¬ 
tions;  but  this  wise  measure,  which  spread  the  fame  of  his 
benevolence,  diffused  the  murmurs  of  the  Persians  against  the 
pride  and  obstinacy  of  their  own  sovereign. 

Amidst  the  glories  of  the  succeeding  campaign,  Heraclius  is  u.d.  ess-4] 
almost  lost  to  our  eyes  and  to  those  of  the  Byzantine  historians.108 
From  the  spacious  and  fruitful  plains  of  Albania,  the  emperor 
appears  to  follow  the  chain  of  Hyrcanian  mountains,  to  descend 
into  the  province  of  Media  or  Irak,  and  to  carry  his  victorious 
arms  as  far  as  the  royal  cities  of  Casbin  and  Ispahan,  which  had 
never  been  approached  by  a  Roman  conqueror.  Alarmed  by 
the  danger  of  his  kingdom,  the  powers  of  Chosroes  were  already 

oludes  that  Theophanes  used  the  name  for  all  the  land  north  of  the  Araxes.  Ao- 
earding  to  Sebaeos,  Heraclius  wintered  in  the  mountain  regions  near  Nakitohevan. 

(Op.  Pernioe,  op.  cit.  127).] 

l*  Thebarma  and  Ormia,  near  the  lake  Spanto,  are  proved  to  be  the  same  city 
by  D'Anville  (MAmoires  de  l’Acadbmie,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  564,  565).  It  is  honoured 
as  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  aooording  to  the  Persians  (Schultens,  Index 
Geograph,  p.  48) ;  and  their  tradition  is  fortified  by  M.  Perron  d’Anquetil  (M6m. 
de  l*  Acad.  des  In  script  tom.  xxxi.  p.  375),  with  some  texts  from  his,  or  their, 
Zandavesta.  [&i)  Popped*  in  Theophanes  (p.  308)  can  hardly  be  a  mistake  for 
B itmppdts,  as  Hoffmann  has  suggested  (Syrisohe  Akten  persischer  Martyrer,  p.  252). 

would  mean  the  province  Beth  Armaye,  in  whioh  Dastagerd  was  situate, 
but  Heraclius  did  not  enter  that  provinee  in  this  campaign.  Gp.  Pernioe,  op.  cit. 

125.  n.  2.  The  great  fire-temple  which  Heraclius  destroyed  was  at  Ganzaka 
(Sebaeos,  c.  26).  Cp.  Gerland,  op.  cit.  p.  354.] 

I0*  I  cannot  find,  and  (what  is  much  more)  M.  d’Anville  does  not  attempt  to 
seek,  the  Sal  ban,  Tarantum,  territory  of  the  Huns,  Ac.  mentioned  by  Theophanes 
(p.  260-262).  Eaty chius  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  231,  232),  an  insufficient  author,  names 
Asphahan  ;  and  Casbin  is  most  probably  the  city  of  Sapor.  Ispahan  is  twenty-four 
days*  journey  from  Tauris,  and  Casbin  half  way  between  them  (Voyages  de 
Tavernier,  tom.  i.  p.  63-82).  [Sal ban  has  been  identified  with  a  village  AAi  (Sebaeos, 
p.  108),  in  the  distriot  of  Arjish,  north  of  Lake  Van  (Gerland,  op.  dt.  p.  360),  but 
Perniee  is  doubtless  right  in  accepting  Rawlinson’s  explanation  ( hoc .  cit.  90) :  Salban 
»  Bhal  Van,  i.e.  Shar  Van,  the  city  of  Van.  Taranton  is  Derindeh  on  the  Aksu, 
a  western  tributary  of  the  Euphrates ;  it  is  west  of  Melitene.  The  very  difficult  and 
uncertain  operations  in  the  lands  north  of  the  Araxes,  and  between  Lake  Van  and 
the  upper  Euphrates,  from  end  of  a.d.  624  to  spring  of  a.d.  626,  are  discussed  by 
Gerland  (p.  355  sqq.).  An  Armenian  writer  of  the  tenth  oentury,  Moses  Kaxan- 
katari,  throws  some  light,  independent  of  Sebaeos,  here.] 
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recalled  from  the  Nile  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  three  formidable 
u.d.  eat]  armies 110  surrounded,  in  a  distant  and  hostile  land,  the  camp 
of  the  emperor.  The  Colchian  allies  prepared  to  desert  his 
standard ;  and  the  fears  of  the  bravest  veterans  were  expressed, 
rather  than  concealed,  by  their  desponding  silence.  “  Be  not 
terrified,”  said  the  intrepid  Heraclius,  “by  the  multitude  of 
your  foes.  With  the  aid  of  Heaven,  one  Roman  may  triumph 
over  a  thousand  barbarians.  But,  if  we  devote  our  lives  for  the 
salvation  of  our  brethren,  we  shall  obtain  the  crown  of  martyr¬ 
dom,  and  our  immortal  reward  will  be  liberally  paid  by  God  and 
posterity.”  These  magnanimous  sentiments  were  supported 
by  the  vigour  of  his  actions.  He  repelled  the  threefold  attack  of 
the  Persians,  improved  the  divisions  of  their  chiefs,  and,  by  a 
well-concerted  train  of  marches,  retreats,  and  successful  actions, 
finally  chased  them  from  the  field  into  the  fortified  cities  of 
Media  and  Assyria.  In  the  severity  of  the  winter  season,  Sar- 
cvan]  baraza  deemed  himself  secure  in  the  wallB  of  Salban ;  he  was 
surprised  by  the  activity  of  Heraclius,  who  divided  his  troops 
and  performed  a  laborious  march  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 
The  fiat  roofs  of  the  houses  were  defended  with  useless  valour 
against  the  darts  and  torches  of  the  Romans  ;  the  satraps  and 
nobles  of  Persia,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  flower 
of  their  martial  youth,  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners. 
The  general  escaped  by  a  precipitate  flight,  but  his  golden 
armour  was  the  prize  of  the  conqueror;  and  the  Boldiers  of 
Heraclius  enjoyed  the  wealth  and  repose  which  they  had  so 
[March^  nobly  deserved.  On  the  return  of  spring,  the  emperor  traversed 
in  seven  days  the  mountains  of  Curdistan,  and  passed  without 
resistance  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  their  spoils  and  captives,  the  Roman  army  halted 
under  the  walls  of  Amida ;  and  Heraclius  informed  the  senate 
of  Constantinople  of  his  safety  and  success,  which  they  had 
already  felt  by  the  retreat  of  the  besiegers.  The  bridges  of  the 
Euphrates  were  destroyed  by  the  Persians  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
emperor  had  discovered  a  ford,  they  hastily  retired  to  defend 
the  banks  of  the  Sarus,111  in  Cilicia.  That  river,  an  impetuous 

110  [Under  Shahrbaras,  Shahin,  and  Shahraplakan  (a  Sarablangas).] 

,u  At  ten  parasangs  from  Tarsus,  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus  paeaed  the 
Saras,  three  plethra  in  breadth  ;  the  Pyramus,  a  stadium  in  breadth,  ran  fire  pam- 
gangs  farther  to  the  east  (Xenophon,  Anabas.  1.  i.  p.  83,  84  [c.  4]). 
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torrent,  was  about  three  hundred  feet  broad ;  the  bridge  was 
fortified  with  strong  turrets;  and  the  banks  were  lined  with 
barbarian  archers.  After  a  bloody  conflict,  which  continued 
till  the  evening,  the  Romans  prevailed  in  the  assault,  and  a 
Persian  of  gigantic  size  was  slain  and  thrown  into  the  Saras  by 
the  hand  of  the  emperor  himself.  The  enemies  were  dispersed 
and  dismayed;  Heraclius  pursued  his  march  to  Sebaste  in 
Cappadocia;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  the  same  [winter, 
coast  of  the  Euxine  applauded  his  return  from  a  long  and 
victorious  expedition.112 

Instead  of  skirmishing  on  the  frontier,  the  two  monarchs  who  Deliver- 
disputed  the  empire  of  the  East  aimed  their  desperate  strokes  conetanu- 
at  the  heart  of  their  rival.  The  military  force  of  Persia  was  the  Pei-om 
wasted  by  the  marches  and  combats  of  twenty  years,  and  many  Avan.an 
of  the  veterans,  who  had  survived  the  perils  of  the  sword  and  AD‘ 898 
the  climate,  were  still  detained  in  the  fortresses  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.  But  the  revenge  and  ambition  of  Chosroes  exhausted 
his  kingdom ;  and  the  new  levies  of  subjects,  strangers,  and 
slaves,  were  divided  into  three  formidable  bodies.113  The  first 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  illustrious  by  the  ornament  and 
title  of  the  golden  spears,  was  destined  to  march  against  He¬ 
raclius  ;  the  second  was  stationed  to  prevent  his  junction  with 
the  troops  of  his  brother  Theodoras ;  and  the  third  was  com¬ 
manded  to  besiege  Constantinople,  and  to  second  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  chagan,  with  whom  the  Persian  king  had  ratified 
a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition.  Sarbar,  the  general  of  the  [shtfar- 
third  army,  penetrated  through  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the1*"**1 
well-known  camp  of  Chalcedon,  and  amused  himself  with  the 
destruction  of  the  sacred  and  profane  buildings  of  the  Asiatic 
suburbs,  while  he  impatiently  waited  the  arrival  of  his  Scythian 
friends  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June,  thirty  thousand  barbarians,  the  vanguard  of  the 
Avars,  forced  the  long  wall,  and  drove  into  the  capital  a  pro¬ 
miscuous  crowd  of  peasants,  citizens,  and  soldiers.  Fourscore 
thousand 114  of  his  native  subjects,  and  of  the  vassal  tribes  of 

m  George  of  Pisidia  (Bell.  Ab&rioum,  246-265,  p.  49)  celebrates  with  truth  the 
pemeTeriug  courage  of  the  three  campaigns  (rp*h  re ptBpfoovs)  against  the  Persians. 

laPetaviug  (Annotationes  ad  Nioephorum,  p.  62,  63,  64)  discriminates  the 
names  and  actions  of  five  Persian  generals,  who  were  successively  sent  against 
Hentclia*.  [Bather,  two  bodies.  Gibbon’s  first  and  second  armies  were  under  the 
command  of  Shabin.  See  Theophanes,  p.  315.] 

U4  This  number  of  eight  myriads  is  specified  by  George  of  Pisidia  (Bell.  Abar. 

The  poet  (60-88)  dearly  indicates  that  the  old  chagan  lived  till  the  reign  of 
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Gepidse,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  and  Sclavonians,  advanced  under 
the  standard  of  the  chagan ;  a  month  was  spent  in  marches 
and  negotiations;  but  the  whole  city  was  invested  on  the 
thirty-first  of  July,  horn  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata  to 
the  Blachemse  and  seven  towers ;  and  the  inhabitants  descried 
with  terror  the  flaming  signals  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
shores.  In  the  meanwhile  the  magistrates  of  Constantinople 
repeatedly  strove  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  chagan ;  but 
their  deputies  were  rejected  and  insulted ;  and  he  suffered  the 
patricians  to  stand  before  his  throne,  while  the  Persian  en¬ 
voys,  in  silk  robes,  were  seated  by  his  side.  “  You  see,”  said 
the  haughty  barbarian,  “  the  proofs  of  my  perfect  union  with 
the  Great  King;  and  his  lieutenant  is  ready  to  send  into  my 
camp  a  select  band  of  three  thousand  warriors.  Presume  no 
longer  to  tempt  your  master  with  a  partial  and  inadequate 
ransom ;  your  wealth  and  your  city  sure  the  only  presents 
worthy  of  my  acceptance.  For  yourselves,  I  shall  permit  you 
to  depart,  each  with  an  under-garment  and  a  shirt ;  and,  at  my 
entreaty,  my  friend  Sarbar  will  not  refuse  a  passage  through 
his  lines.  Your  absent  prince,  even  now  a  captive  or  a  fugitive, 
has  left  Constantinople  to  its  fate ;  nor  can  you  escape  the  arms 
of  the  Avars  and  Persians,  unless  you  could  soar  into  air  like 
birds,  unless  like  fishes  you  could  dive  into  the  waves.”  m  Dur¬ 
ing  ten  successive  days  the  capital  was  assaulted  by  the  Avars, 
who  had  made  some  progress  in  the  science  of  attack ;  they 

Heraolius,  and  that  his  son  and  snooessor  was  born  of  a  foreign  mother.  Yet  Fog- 
gini  (Annotat.  p.  57)  has  given  another  interpretation  to  this  passage.  [Op.  above, 
p.  57,  n.  31.] 

118  A  bird,  a  frog,  a  mouse,  and  five  arrows,  had  been  the  present  of  the  Scy- 
thian  king  to  Darias  (Herodot.  1.  iv.  o.  181, 182).  Substituez  une  lettre  A  oee  sign®® 
(says  Rousseau,  with  much  good  taste),  pins  ella  sera  mena$ante  mains  elle  effrayera : 
oe  ne  oera  qu’une  fanfarronade  dont  Darius  n’eut  fait  que  rire  (Emile,  tom.  iii.  p. 
146).  Yet  1  muoh  question  whether  the  senate  and  people  of  Constantinople  laughed 
at  this  message  of  the  chagan.  [It  may  be  noted  here  that  until  the  reign  of  Herao- 
lius  tne  quarter  of  Blaohemae  was  a  suburb  outside  the  fortifications.  Heraolius 
built  a  new  wall  to  include  it.  This  is  recorded  in  Chron.  Pasch.  fp.  726)  and 
assigned  to  a.d.  627  (r6mtp  frt i  lnrl(rQr\  rb  reixos  k.t.X.).  If  this  aate  is  right, 
the  danger  incurred  by  the  attack  of  the  Avars  on  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  was 
evidently  the  reason  for  the  erection  of  the  wall.  See  van  Millingen,  Byzantine 
Constantinople,  164-5.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  rb  ruxos  rSov  B\ax*p»*v  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  source  in  the  account  of  the  siege  of  a.d.  626,  and  George  of 
Pisidia  (Bell.  Ag.  273)  speaks  of  a  ruxos  viov.  Pernice,  who  called  attention  to 
these  passages,  concludes  that  the  wall  was  built  after  the  Avar  attack  in  a.d.  619 
(op.  cit.  141).  Until  the  erection  of  an  outer  wall  by  Leo  V.,  the  Heraclian  wall 
was  known  as  the  fiov6rcixos  rS»v  B \ax*pva>y-  It  extended  “  from  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  enclosure  around  the  Palace  of  Blachemae  to  the  Golden  Horn  **.  For 
its  description  see  van  Millingen,  loc.  cif.] 
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advanced  to  sap  or  batter  the  wall,  under  the  cover  of  the 
impenetrable  tortoise;  their  engines  discharged  a  perpetual 
volley  of  stones  and  darts;  and  twelve  lofty  towers  of  wood 
exalted  the  combatants  to  the  height  of  the  neighbouring  ram¬ 
parts.  But  the  senate  and  people  were  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  Heraclius,  who  had  detached  to  their  relief  a  body  of  twelve 
thousand  cuirassiers ;  the  powers  of  fire  and  mechanics  were 
used  with  superior  art  and  success  in  the  defence  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  ;  and  the  galleys,  with  two  and  three  ranks  of  oars, 
commanded  the  Bosphorus,  and  rendered  the  Persians  the  idle 
spectators  of  the  defeat  of  their  allies.  The  Avars  were  repulsed ; 
a  fleet  of  Sclavonian  canoes  was  destroyed  in  the  harbour ;  the 
vassals  of  the  chagan  threatened  to  desert,  his  provisions  were 
exhausted,  and,  after  burning  his  engines,  he  gave  the  signal  of 
a  slow  and  formidable  retreat.  The  devotion  of  the  Romans 
ascribed  this  signed  deliverance  to  the  virgin  Mary;  but  the 
mother  of  Christ  would  surely  have  condemned  their  inhnman 
murder  of  the  Persian  envoys,  who  were  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  humanity,  if  they  were  not  protected  by  the  laws  of 
nations. tw 

After  the  division  of  his  army,  Heraclius  prudently  retired  to  AUi*now 
the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  from  whence  he  maintained  a  defensive  q°Mtooir 
war  against  the  fifty  thousand  gold  spears  of  Persia.  His 
anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople ;  his 
hopes  were  confirmed  by  a  victory  of  his  brother  Theodoras ; 117 
and  to  the  hostile  league  of  Chosroes  with  the  Avars  the 
Roman  emperor  opposed  the  useful  and  honourable  alliance  of 
the  Turks.  At  his  liberal  invitation,  the  horde  of  Chozars 118 
transported  their  tentrf  from  the  plains  of  the  Volga  to  the 
mountains  of  Georgia ;  Heraclius  received  them  in  the  neigh- 

m  The  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  392-897  [p.  716  sgg.])  gives  a  minute  and  authentic 
narrative  of  the  siege  and  deliverance  of  Constantinople.  Theophanes  (p.  264  [p. 

316,  adL  de  Boor])  adds  some  circumstances ;  and  a  faint  light  may  be  obtained 
from  the  smoke  of  George  of  Pisidia,  who  has  composed  a  poem  (de  Bello  Abarioo, 
p  45-34)  to  commemorate  this  auspicious  event.  [There  is  another  minute  aooount 
of  this  siege  preserved  in  many  Mss.  It  was  printed  by  Mai  in  Nova  Patrum  Bib- 
tic  tbsc*.  vo\.  6, 1863,  and  has  been  edited,  from  a  better  Ms.,  by  C.  Stembach,  op.  cit. 

W-  v.  VaailievBki  has  made  it  probable  that  its  author  is  Theodore  Svncellus, 
vbo  was  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  chagan.  See  Vizantiiski  Vremennik,  iii.  p. 

91-2L  This  is  also  the  conjecture  of  Stembach,  id.  388.] 

m  [Over  Shahln.] 

“■  The  power  of  the  Chosars  prevailed  in  the  viith,  viiith,  and  ixth  centuries. 

They  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and,  nnder  the  name  of  Kosa,  to 
the  Chinese  themselves.  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Hans,  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  507-509. 
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bourhood  of  Teflis,119  and  the  khan  with  his  nobles  dismounted 
from  their  horses,  if  we  may  credit  the  Greeks,  and  fell  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  to  adore  the  purple  of  the  Caesar.  Such  volun¬ 
tary  homage  and  important  aid  were  entitled  to  the  warmest 
acknowledgments ;  and  the  emperor,  taking  off  his  own  diadem, 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  Turkish  prince,  whom  he  saluted 
with  a  tender  embrace  and  the  appellation  of  son.  After  a 
sumptuous  banquet,  he  presented  Ziebel  with  the  plate  and 
ornaments,  the  gold,  the  gems,  and  the  silk,  which  had  been 
used  at  the  Imperial  table,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  distributed 
rich  jewels  and  earrings  to  his  new  allies.  In  a  secret  inter¬ 
view,  he  produced  the  portrait  of  his  daughter  Eudocia,120  con¬ 
descended  to  flatter  the  barbarian  with  the  promise  of  a  fair  and 
august  bride,  obtained  an  immediate  succour  of  forty  thousand 
horse,  and  negotiated  a  strong  diversion  of  the  Turkish  arms  on 
the  side  of  the  Oxus.m  The  Persians  in  their  turn,  retreated 
with  precipitation ;  in  the  camp  of  Edessa,  Heraclius  reviewed 
an  army  of  seventy  thousand  Eomans  and  strangers  ;  and  some 
months  were  successfully  employed  in  the  recovery  of  the  cities 
of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  whose  fortifications  had 
been  imperfectly  restored.  Sarbar  still  maintained  the  im¬ 
portant  station  of  Chalcedon ;  but  the  jealousy  of  Chosroes,  or 
the  artifice  of  Heraclius,  soon  alienated  the  mind  of  that 
powerful  satrap  from  the  service  of  his  king  and  country.  A 


119  [Ziebel  was  grandson  of  Zhebn,  the  chagan  of  the  Khazars.  He  oo-opeimted 
with  Heraolins  in  besieging  Tiflis,  a.d.  627,  but  a  Persian  general,  ShargapAk,  was 
sent  by  Chosroes  to  its  relief  and  forced  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege.  The  chief 
source  here  is  Moses  Eaxankataci.  See  Pernice,  op.  cit.  153*5.] 

lt0  Epiphania,  or  Eudocia,  the  only  daughter  of  Heraclius  and  his  first  wife 
Eudocia,  was  born  at  Constantinople  on  the  7th  of  July,  a.d.  611,  baptized  the  16th 
of  August,  and  orowned  (in  the  oratory  of  St.  Stephen  in  the  palace)  the  4th  of 
October  of  the  same  year.  At  this  time  she  was  about  fifteen.  Eudocia  was  after* 
wards  sent  to  her  Turkish  husband,  but  the  news  of  his  death  stopped  her  journey 
and  prevented  the  consummation  (Ducange,  Families  Byzantin.  p.  118).  [Peraioe 
rejects  as  incredible  the  alleged  contemplation  of  this  marriage  alliance,  op.  oil . 
155.] 

m  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saraoen.  p.  13-16)  gives  some  ouriouB  and  probable  facts; 
but  his  numbers  are  rather  too  high — 300,000  Homans  assembled  at  Edessa — 
500,000  Persians  killed  at  Nineveh.  The  abatement  of  a  cipher  is  scaroely  enough 
to  restore  his  sanity.  [Having  abandoned  the  siege  of  Tiflis,  Heraclius  advanced 
into  Persia,  along  with  the  40,000  Khazars  (Ziebel  himself  returned  home).  Gibbon 
is  in  error  in  speaking  of  a  review  in  the  camp  of  Edessa,  and  of  months  spent  in 
recovering  cities  of  Syria.  As  for  the  disloyalty  of  Shahrbaraz  and  the  aneodote 
that  Heraclius  intercepted  a  letter  from  Chosroes  to  that  general  and  altered  its 
tenor,  see  Pernice,  op.  cti.  172  n.  2.] 
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messenger  was  intercepted  with  a  real  or  fictitious  mandate  to 
the  cadarigan,  or  second  in  command,  directing  him  to  send,  tKardari- 
withont  delay,  to  the  throne  the  head  of  a  guilty  or  unfortunate  ®*nl 
general.  The  dispatches  were  transmitted  to  Sarbar  himself ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  read  the  sentence  of  his  own  death,  he 
dexterously  inserted  the  names  of  four  hundred  officers,  as¬ 
sembled  a  military  council,  and  asked  the  cadarigan,  whether  he 
was  prepared  to  execute  the  commands  of  their  tyrant  ?  The 
Persians  unanimously  declared  that  Chosroes  had  forfeited  the 
sceptre  ;  a  separate  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  government 
of  Constantinople;  and,  if  some  considerations  of  honour  or 
policy  restrained  Sarbar  from  joining  the  standard  of  Heraclius, 
the  emperor  was  assured  that  he  might  prosecute,  without  in¬ 
terruption,  his  designs  of  victory  and  peace. 

Deprived  of  his  firmest  support,  and  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  hi*  third 
of  his  subjects,  the  greatness  of  Chosroes  was  still  conspicuous  ll^Bvr'00 
in  its  ruins.  The  number  of  five  hundred  thousand  may  be 
interpreted  as  an  Oriental  metaphor,  to  describe  the  men  and 
arms,  the  horses  and  elephants,  that  covered  Media  and 
Assyria  against  the  invasion  of  Heraclius.  Yet  the  Romans 
boldly  advanced  from  the  Araxes  to  the  Tigris,  and  the  timid 
prudence  of  Rhazatea  was  content  to  follow  them  by  forced  [R*hi»dh] 
marches  through  a  desolate  country,  till  he  received  a  peremp¬ 
tory  mandate  to  risk  the  fate  of  Persia  in  a  decisive  battle. 
Eastward  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Mosul,  the 
great  Nineveh  had  formerly  been  erected ; m  the  city,  and  even 
the  ruins  of  the  city,  had  long  since  disappeared ; 121  the  vacant 
space  afforded  a  spacious  field  for  the  operations  of  the  two 
armies.  But  these  operations  are  neglected  by  the  Byzantine 
historians,  and,  like  the  authors  of  epic  poetry  and  romance, 
they  ascribe  the  victory  not  to  the  military  conduct,  but  to  the 

t*Ctesias  (spud  Diodor.  Sioul.  tom.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  115,  edit.  Wesseling  [c.  3])  as¬ 
signs  480  stadia  (perhaps  only  thirty-two  miles)  for  the  eircnmference  of  Nineveh. 

Jooas  talks  of  three  days'  journey :  the  120,000  persons  described  by  the  prophet 
as  incapable  of  discerning  their  right  hand  from  their  left  may  afford  About  700,000 
persons  of  all  ages  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  capital  (Goguet,  Origines  des 
Lax,  Ac.  tom.  iii.  part  i.  p.  92,  93)  which  ceased  to  exiBt  600  years  before  Christ. 

The  western  suburb  still  subsisted,  And  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Mosul  in 
the  first  age  of  the  Arabian  caliphs. 

m  Niebuhr  (Voyage  en  Ar&bie,  Ac.  tom.  ii.  p.  2861  passed  over  Nineveh  with¬ 
out  peraiving  it.  He  mistook  for  a  ridge  of  hills  the  old  rampart  of  brick  or  earth. 

It  ti  sAsd  to  have  been  100  feet  high,  flanked  with  1500  towers,  each  of  the  height 
<d  200  feet. 
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personal  valour,  of  their  favourite  hero.  On  this  memorable 
day,  Heraclius,  on  his  horse  Phallas,1*4  surpassed  the  bravest  of 
and  vio-  his  warriors :  his  lip  was  pierced  with  a  spear,  the  steed  was 
neoember  wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  he  carried  his  master  safe  and  vie- 
&0'  torious  through  the  triple  phalanx  of  the  barbarians.  In  the 
heat  of  the  action,  three  valiant  chiefs  were  successively  slain 
by  the  sword  and  lance  of  the  emperor;  among  these  was 
Bhazates  himself ;  he  fell  like  a  soldier,  but  the  sight  of  his 
head  scattered  grief  and  despair  through  the  fainting  ranks  of 
the  Persians.  His  armour  of  pure  and  massy  gold,  the  shield  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  plates,  the  sword  and  belt,  the  saddle 
and  cuirass,  adorned  the  triumph  of  Heraclius,  and,  if  he  had 
not  been  faithful  to  Christ  and  his  mother,  the  champion  of 
Borne  might  have  offered  the  fourth  opime  spoils  to  the  Jupiter 
of  the  Capitol.1*6  In  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  which  was  fiercely 
[Dea  u  fought  from  daybreak  to  the  eleventh  hour,  twenty-eight 
Sunday  8tandards,  beside  those  which  might  be  broken  or  tom,  were 
taken  from  the  Persians ;  the  greatest  part  of  their  army  was 
cut  in  pieces,  and  the  victors,  concealing  their  own  loss,  passed 
the  night  on  the  field.  They  acknowledged  that  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  it  was  less  difficult  to  kill  than  to  discomfit  the  soldiers  of 
Chosroes ;  amidst  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  no  more  than  two 
bow-shot  from  the  enemy,  the  remnant  of  the  Persian  cavalry 
stood  firm  till  the  seventh  hour  of  the  night;  about  the  eighth 
hour  they  retired  to  their  unrifled  camp,  collected  their  baggage, 
and  dispersed  on  all  sides,  from  the  want  of  orders  rather  than 
of  resolution.  The  diligence  of  Heraclius  was  not  less  admir¬ 
able  in  the  use  of  victory ;  by  a  march  of  forty-eight  miles  in 
four-and-twenty  hours,  his  vanguard  occupied  the  bridges  of  the 
[Lauer  great  and  the  lesser  Zab ;  and  the  cities  and  palaces  of  Assyria 
5KS2T  were  open  for  the  first  time  to  the  Bomans.  By  a  just  grada- 
ffli  tion  of  magnificent  scenes,  they  penetrated  to  the  royal  seat  of 
Dastagerd,  and,  though  much  of  the  treasure  had  been  removed, 
Um.  #.  and  much  had  been  expended,  the  remaining  wealth  appears  to 

A.o,  088] 

6  A* ytutvos  &6p*oty  (Theoph.  p.  318).  Dorcon  seems  to  have  been 
the  name  of  the  steed,  <pd\&as  (of.  ^aAtrfr)  to  describe  its  colour  (white  ?).] 

m  Bex  regia  arma  fero  (says  Bomulus,  in  the  first  consecration)  .  .  .  bine 
postea  (continues  Livy,  i.  10)  inter  tot  bella  opima  p&rta  sunt  spolia,  adeo  rare  •joi 
fortune  decoris.  If  Varro  (apud  Pomp.  Festum,  p.  806,  edit.  Dacier)  oould  justify 
his  liberality  in  granting  the  opime  spoils  even  to  a  common  soldier  who  had  slain 
the  king  or  general  of  the  enemy,  the  honour  would  have  been  much  more  cheap 
and  oommon. 
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have  exceeded  their  hopes,  and  even  to  have  satiated  their 
avarice.  Whatever  conld  not  be  easily  transported  they  con¬ 
sumed  with  fire,  that  Chosroes  might  feel  the  anguish  of  those 
wounds  which  he  had  so  often  inflicted  on  the  provinces  of  the 
empire ;  and  justice  might  allow  the  excuse,  if  the  desolation 
had  been  confined  to  the  works  of  regal  luxury,  if  national 
hatred,  military  licence,  and  religious  zeal  had  not  wasted  with 
equal  rage  the  habitations  and  the  temples  of  the  guiltless  sub¬ 
ject.  The  recovery  of  three  hundred  Boman  standards,  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  numerous  captives  of  Edessa  and  Alex¬ 
andria,  reflect  a  purer  glory  on  the  arms  of  Heraclius.  From 
the  palace  of  Dastagerd,186  he  pursued  his  march  within  a  few 
miles  of  Modain  or  Ctesiphon,  till  he  was  stopped,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arba,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  passage,  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  and  perhaps  the  fame  of  an  impregnable  capital.186*  The 
return  of  the  emperor  is  marked  by  the  modern  name  of  the  [Feb- 
city  of  Sherhzour;  he  fortunately  passed  mount  Zara  before 
the  snow,  which  fell  incessantly  thirty-four  days;  and  the 
citizens  of  Gandzaca,  or  Tauris,  were  compelled  to  entertain  tMaroh  ui 
his  soldiers  and  their  horses  with  an  hospitable  reception.137 

When  the  ambition  of  Chosroes  was  reduced  to  the  defence  FUsht^ 
of  his  hereditary  kingdom,  the  love  of  glory,  or  even  the  sense 
of  shame,  should  have  urged  him  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field. 

In  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  his  courage  might  have  taught  the 
Persians  to  vanquish,  or  he  might  have  fallen  with  honour  by 
the  lance  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  successor  of  Cyrus  chose 
rather,  at  a  secure  distance,  to  expect  the  event,  to  assemble 
the  relics  of  the  defeat,  and  to  retire  by  measured  steps  before 
the  march  of  Heraclius,  till  he  beheld  with  a  sigh  the  once 
loved  mansions  of  Dastagerd.  Both  his  friends  and  enemies 
were  persuaded  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Chosroes  to  bury 
himself  under  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  palace ;  and,  as  both 
might  have  been  equally  adverse  to  his  flight,  the  monarch  of 
Asia,  with  Sira  and  three  concubines,  escaped  through  an  hole 

**  [Dastagerd  lay  not  far  (ram  Bagdad,  near  the  present  Shah  ri  bin.] 

[Sebaeoe  (e.  27,  p.  85)  ascribes  the  Emperor’s  retreat  into  Adharbijan  to 
(ear  ol  being  cat  off  by  Shahrbnris.] 

In  describing  this  last  expedition  of  Heraclius,  the  facts,  places,  and  the 
l»We  of  Theophanes  (p.  265-271  [a.m.  6118])  are  so  aoourate  and  authentic  that 
be  mart  hare  followed  the  original  letters  of  tbe  emperor,  of  which  the  Paschal 
Ctrasuele  has  preserved  (p.  398-402  [727-734,  ed.  Bonn])  a  very  curious  specimen. 
Tbeophanea  seems  here  to  have  put  various  sources  together.] 

TOL-  V. — 7 
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in  the  wall  nine  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Bomans.  The 
slow  and  stately  procession  in  which  he  shewed  himself  to  the 
prostrate  crowd  was  changed  to  a  rapid  and  secret  journey; 
and  the  first  evening  he  lodged  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant, 
whose  humble  door  would  scarcely  give  admittance  to  the 
Great  King.m  His  superstition  was  subdued  by  fear ;  on  the 
third  day,  he  entered  with  joy  the  fortifications  of  Gtesiphon ; 
yet  he  still  doubted  of  his  safety  till  he  had  opposed  the  river 
Tigris  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Bomans.  The  discovery  of  his 
flight  agitated  with  terror  and  tumult  the  palace,  the  city,  and 
the  camp  of  Dastagerd;  the  satraps  hesitated  whether  they 
had  most  to  fear  from  their  sovereign  or  the  enemy ;  and  the 
females  of  the  harem  were  astonished  and  pleased  by  the  sight 
of  mankind,  till  the  jealous  husband  of  three  thousand  wives 
again  confined  them  to  a  more  distant  castle.  At  his  com¬ 
mand  the  army  of  Dastagerd  retreated  to  a  new  camp :  the 
front  was  covered  by  the  Arba,  and  a  line  of  two  hundred 
elephants ;  the  troops  of  the  more  distant  provinces  successively 
arrived ;  and  the  vilest  domestics  of  the  king  and  satraps  were 
enrolled  for  the  last  defence  of  the  throne.  It  was  still  in  the 
power  of  Chosroes  to  obtain  a  reasonable  peace ;  and  he  was 
repeatedly  pressed  by  the  messengers  of  Heraclius  to  spare 
the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  to  relieve  an  humane  conqueror 
from  the  painful  duty  of  carrying  fire  and  sword  through  the 
fairest  countries  of  Asia.  But  the  pride  of  the  Persian  had 
not  yet  sunk  to  the  level  of  his  fortune ;  he  derived  a  momen¬ 
tary  confidence  from  the  retreat  of  the  emperor ;  he  wept  with 
impotent  rage  over  the  ruins  of  his  Assyrian  palaces ;  and  dis¬ 
regarded  too  long  the  rising  murmurs  of  the  nation,  who 
complained  that  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  sacrificed  to  the 
obstinacy  of  an  old  man.  That  unhappy  old  man  was  himself 
tortured  with  the  sharpest  pains  both  of  mind  and  body ;  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  approaching  end,  he  resolved  to  fix 
a  tiara  on  the  head  of  Merdaza,  the  most  favoured  of  his  sons. 
But  the  will  of  Chosroes  was  no  longer  revered,  and  Siroes, 
who  gloried  in  the  rank  and  merit  of  his  mother  Sira,  had  con¬ 
spired  with  the  malcontents  to  assert  and  anticipate  the  rights 

198  The  words  of  Theophanes  are  remarkable :  *l<rrjk0t  Xo<rp6i)s  us  ohwr  ysmpyov 
fir^afuyov  p. uycu,  ov  \jiik «]  iv  rfirofoov  Qvpy,  V  (<?xaTOy  HpcUXtut 

(p.  369  [p.  328,  ed.  de  Boor]).  Young  princes  who  discover  a  propensity 
to  war  should  repeatedly  transcribe  ana  translate  suoh  salutary  texts. 
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of  primogeniture.1*  Twenty-two  satraps,  they  styled  them¬ 
selves  patriots,  were  tempted  by  the  wealth  and  honours  of  a 
new  reign :  to  the  soldiers,  the  heir  of  Ghosroes  promised  an 
increase  of  pay;  to  the  Christians  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion ;  to  the  captives  liberty  and  rewards ;  and  to  the  nation 
instant  peace  and  the  reduction  of  taxes.  It  was  determined 
by  the  conspirators  that  Siroes,  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
should  appear  in  the  camp ;  and,  if  the  enterprise  should  fail, 
his  escape  was  contrived  to  the  Imperial  court.  But  the  new 
monarch  was  saluted  with  unanimous  acclamations ;  the  flight 
of  Chosroes  (yet  where  could  he  have  fled  7)  was  rudely  arrested,  He  u  do- 
eighteen  sons  were  massacred  before  his  face,  and  he  was  thrown  £S*6», 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  expired  on  the  fifth  day.  The  Greeks  fnd  mur- 
and  modern  Persians  minutely  describe  how  Chosroes  was  in-h!JtonV 
suited  and  famished  and  tortured  by  the  command  of  an  IJfb*®  [®] 
inhuman  son,  who  so  far  surpassed  the  example  of  his  father ; 
but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  what  tongue  could  relate  the  story 
of  the  parricide  ?  what  eye  could  penetrate  into  the  tower  of 
darkness  t  According  to  the  faith  and  mercy  of  his  Christian 
enemies,  he  sunk  without  hope  into  a  still  deeper  abyss;180 
and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  tyrants  of  every  age  and  sect  are 
the  best  entitled  to  such  infernal  abodes.  The  glory  of  the 
house  of  Sassan  ended  with  the  life  of  Chosroes ;  his  unnatural 
son  enjoyed  only  eight  months  the  fruit  of  his  crimes ;  and  in 
the  space  of  four  years  the  regal  title  was  assumed  by  nine 
candidates,  who  disputed,  with  the  sword  or  dagger,  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  an  exhausted  monarchy.  Every  province  and  each 
city  of  Persia  was  the  scene  of  independence,  of  discord,  and 
of  blood,  and  the  state  of  anarchy  prevailed  about  eight  years 
longer,  till  the  factions  were  silenced  and  united  under  the 
common  yoke  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.181 

19  The  authentic  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Chosroes  is  oontained  in  the  letter  of 
Heredia*  (Chron.  Paschal,  p.  398  rp.  727]),  and  the  history  of  Theophanes  (p.  271 
*[p.  328,  cd.  de  Boor]).  [MerdinsAh,  not  Biroes,  was  the  son  of  Shirin,  see  Theoph. 
lx.  ciiJ] 

m  On  the  first  rumour  of  the  death  of  Chosroes,  an  Heracliad  in  two  cantos 

instantly  published  at  Constantinople  by  George  of  Pisidia  (p.  97-105).  A 
pnect  and  a  poet  might  very  properly  exult  in  the  damnation  of  the  public  enemy 
’**»«*£»  /f  [lag.  rf]  r aprrApy  [Acr.  i.],  v.  56) ;  but  such  mean  revenge  is  unworthy 
of  a  king  and  a  conqueror;  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  so  much  black  superstition 
'?*•!**  £0*  Xo<rp6i)t  frrt  <re  «ol  t-rrcofiarlffB^  tit  rk  tear axQ Art*  •  •  •  tis  rb  wvp  ajcar(L<T0e<rrort 
Asl)  in  the  letter  of  Heradius  :  he  almost  applauds  the  parricide  of  Siroes  as  an  act 
at  piety  and  justice. 

***  The  best  Oriental  accounts  of  this  last  period  of  the  Sassanian  kings  are 
frond  in  Eutychius  (AnnaL  tom.  ii.  p.  261-256),  who  dissembles  the  parricide  of 
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Treaty^  As  soon  as  the  mountains  became  passable,  the  emperor 
twjwnHw  received  the  welcome  news  of  the  success  of  the  conspiracy, 
piles.  u.d.  the  death  of  Chosroes,  and  the  elevation  of  his  eldest  son  to 

fiQft  Marche 

*o.i  the  throne  of  Persia.  The  authors  of  the  revolution,  eager  to 
[Oanzaoai  display  their  merits  in  the  court  or  camp  of  Tauris,  preceded 
the  ambassadors  of  Siroes,  who  delivered  the  letters  of  their 
master  to  his  brother  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.1*2  In  the 
language  of  the  usurpers  of  every  age,  he  imputes  his  own 
crimes  to  the  Deity,  and,  without  degrading  his  equal  majesty, 
he  offers  to  reconcile  the  long  discord  of  the  two  nations,  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  more  durable  than  brass  or  iron. 
The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  easily  defined  and  faithfully 
executed.  In  the  recovery  of  the  standards  and  prisoners  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  the  emperor  imitated 
the  example  of  Augustus :  their  care  of  the  national  dignity 
was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  times ;  but  the  decay  of 
genius  may  be  measured  by  the  distance  between  Horace  and 
George  of  Pisidia :  the  subjects  and  brethren  of  Heraclius  were 
redeemed  from  persecution,  slavery,  and  exile ;  but,  instead  of 
the  Roman  eagles,  the  true  wood  of  the  holy  cross  was  restored 
to  the  importunate  demands  of  the  successor  of  Constantine. 
The  victor  was  not  ambitious  of  enlarging  the  weakness  of  the 
empire;  the  son  of  Chosroes  abandoned  without  regret  the 
conquests  of  his  father ;  the  Persians  who  evacuated  the  cities 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  honourably  conducted  to  the  frontier ; 
and  a  war  which  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  two  monarchies 
produced  no  change  in  their  external  and  relative  situation. 
The  return  of  Heraclius  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople  was  a 
perpetual  triumph ;  and,  after  the  exploits  of  six  glorious  cam¬ 
paigns,  he  peaceably  enjoyed  the  sabbath  of  his  toils.  After  a 
long  impatience,  the  senate,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  went 
forth  to  meet  their  hero,  with  tears  and  acclamations,  with 
olive  branches  and  innumerable  lamps ;  he  entered  the  capital 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  elephants;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
emperor  could  disengage  himself  from  the  tumult  of  public  joy, 

Siroes,  D’Herbelot  (Biblioth&que  Orientals,  p.  789),  and  Assemanni  (Bibliothec. 
Oriental,  tom.  iii.  p.  415-420).  [For  a  chronological  list  of  the  chief  usurpers,  see 
Appendix  6.] 

132  The  letter  of  Siroes  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  402  [p.  735,  ed.  Bonn]) 
unfortunately  ends  before  he  proceeds  to  business.  The  treaty  appears  in  its  execu¬ 
tion  in  the  histories  of  Theophanes  and  Nioephorus. 
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he  tasted  more  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  embraces  of  his 
mother  and  his  son.m 

The  succeeding  year  was  illustrated  by  a  triumph  of  a  very 
different  kind,  the  restitution  of  the  true  cross  to  the  holy 
sepulchre.  Heraclius  performed  in  person  the  pilgrimage  of 
Jerusalem,  the  identity  of  the  relic  was  verified  by  the  discreet 
patriarch,114  and  this  august  ceremony  has  been  commemorated 
by  the  annual  festival  of  the  exaltation  of  the  cross.  Before 
the  emperor  presumed  to  tread  the  consecrated  ground,  he  was 
instructed  to  strip  himself  of  the  diadem  and  purple,  the  pomp 
and  vanity  of  the  world ;  but  in  the  judgment  of  his  clergy  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  was  more  easily  reconciled  with  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel.  He  again  ascended  his  throne  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  congratulations  of  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 
India ;  and  the  fame  of  Moses,  Alexander,  and  Hercules 115  was 
eclipsed,  in  the  popular  estimation,  by  the  superior  merit  and 
glory  of  the  great  Heraclius.  Yet  the  deliverer  of  the  East 
was  indigent  and  feeble.  Of  the  Persian  spoils  the  most 
valuable  portion  had  been  expended  in  the  war,  distributed  to 
the  soldiers,  or  buried,  by  an  unlucky  tempest,  in  the  waves  of 
the  Euxine.  The  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  oppressed  by 
the  obligation  of  restoring  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  which  he 
had  borrowed  for  their  own  defence;  a  perpetual  fund  was 


m  The  burden  of  Corneille’s  song, 

“  Montres  Hlraclius  an  people  qui  Pattend,” 
is  much  better  suited  to  the  present  occasion.  See  his  triumph  in  Theophanes 
(p.  272,  273,  [a.m.  6119]),  and  NicephoruB  (p.  15, 16).  The  life  of  the  mother  and 
tenderness  of  the  son  are  attested  by  George  of  Pisidia  (Bell.  Abar.  255,  Ac.  p.  49). 
The  metaphor  of  the  Sabbath  is  used,  somewhat  profanely,  by  these  Byzantine 
Christians. 

***  See  Baronins  (Annal.  Eocles.  a.d.  628,  No.  1-4),  Entychins  (Annal.  tom.  ii. 
p.  240-248),  Nicephoros  (Brev.  p.  15).  The  seals  of  the  case  had  never  been 
broken  ;  and  this  preservation  of  the  cross  is  ascribed  (under  God)  to  the  devotion 
of  qoeen  Sira.  [Gibbon  has  followed  Theophanes  in  relating  that  Heraclius  returned 
to  the  capital  in  628,  and  in  the  following  year  made  a  special  pilgrimage  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  replace  the  cross.  But  Nicephorus  (p.  25)  Bays  that  Heraclius  when  he 
recovered  the  true  cross  took  it  to  Jerusalem,  and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Pemice  (op.  tit.  Appendix  iii.)  points  out  that  the  statement  of  Nice¬ 
phorus  is  confirmed  by  verses  of  George  of  Pisidia  edited  by  L.  Sternbach  (in  Wiener 
Studien,  13,  4  &qq.,  1891).  Pemice  discusses  the  date,  and  concludes  that  the  cross 
was  restored  to  Heraclius  by  Shahrbaraz  in  the  beginning  of  Sept.  629,  and  exalted 
in  Jerusalem  on  Sept.  14.  The  revolutions  of  Persia  retained  the  Emperor  in  the 
east  till  the  autnmn  of  629.] 

**  George  of  Pisidia,  Acroas.  iii.  de  Expedit.  contra  Persas,  415,  Ac.  and 
Heracliad.  Acroas.  i.  65-138.  I  neglect  the  meaner  parallels  of  Daniel,  Timotheus, 
Ac.  Chosroee  and  the  chagan  were  of  course  compared  to  Belshazzar,  Pharaoh,  the 
old  serpent,  Ac. 
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required  to  satisfy  these  inexorable  creditors;  the  provinces, 
already  wasted  by  the  arms  and  avarice  of  the  Persians,  were 
compelled  to  a  second  payment  of  the  same  taxes;  and  the 
arrears  of  a  simple  citizen,  the  treasurer  of  Damascus,  were 
commuted  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
The  loss  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers 136  who  had  fallen  by 
the  sword  was  of  less  fatal  importance  than  the  decay  of  arts, 
agriculture,  and  population,  in  this  long  and  destructive  war ; 
and,  although  a  victorious  army  had  been  formed  under  the 
standard  of  Heraclius,  the  unnatural  effort  appears  to  have 
exhausted  rather  than  exercised  their  strength.  While  the 
emperor  triumphed  at  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem,  an  obscure 
town  on  the  confines  of  Syria  was  pillaged  by  the  Saracens,  and 
they  cut  in  pieces  some  troops  who  advanced  to  its  relief ;  an 
ordinary  and  trifling  occurrence,  had  it  not  been  the  prelude 
of  a  mighty  revolution.  These  robbers  were  the  apostles  of 
Mahomet ;  their  fanatic  valour  had  emerged  from  the  desert ; 
and  in  the  last  eight  years  of  his  reign  Heraclius  lost  to  the 
Arabs  the  same  provinces  which  he  had  rescued  from  the 
Persians. 

190  Saidas  (in  Excerpt.  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  46)  gives  this  n amber ;  bat  either  the 
Persian  mast  be  read  (or  the  Isaurian  war,  or  this  passage  does  not  belong  to  the 
emperor  Heraclias. 
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CHAPTER  XLVH 


Theological  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation — The 
Human  and  Divine  Nature  of  Christ — Enmity  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople — St.  Cyril 
and  Nestonus — Third  General  Council  of  Ephesus — 
Heresy  of  Eutyches — Fourth  General  Council  of  Ghalcedon 
— Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Discord — Intolerance  of  Jus¬ 
tinian — The  Three  Chapters — The  Monothelite  Controversy 
— State  of  the  Oriental  Sects — /.  The  Nestorians — II.  The 
Jacobites — III.  The  Maronites — IV.  The  Armenians — V. 
The  Copts  and  Abyssinia/ns 


AFTER  the  extinction  of  paganism,  the  Christians  in TjwinoM-. 
peace  and  piety  might  have  enjoyed  their  solitary  obriat 
triumph.  But  the  principle  of  discord  was  alive  in 
their  bosom,  and  they  were  more  solicitous  to  explore  the 
nature,  than  to  practise  the  laws,  of  their  founder.  I  have 
already  observed  that  the  disputes  of  the  Tbinitt  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  those  of  the  Incarnation  :  alike  scandalous  to  the 
church,  alike  pernicious  to  the  state,  still  more  minute  in  their 
origin,  still  more  durable  in  their  effects.  It  is  my  design  to 
comprise  in  the  present  chapter  a  religious  war  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  to  represent  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
schism  of  the  Oriental  sects,  and  to  introduce  their  clamorous 
or  sanguinary  contests  by  a  modest  inquiry  into  the  doctrines 
of  the  primitive  church.1 


1  By  whst  means  Bhall  I  authenticate  this  previous  inquiry,  which  I  have  studied 
to  drcnmscribe  and  compress  ? — If  I  persist  in  supporting  each  fact  or  reflection 
ky  its  proper  and  special  evidenoe,  every  line  would  demand  a  stiing  of  testimonies, 
and  every  note  would  swell  to  a  critical  dissertation.  But  the  numberless  passages 
cl  antiquity  which  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  are  compiled,  digested,  and 
dl  artrated  by  Petavius  and  Le  Clerc ,  by  Beausobre  and  Mosheim.  I  shall  be  con¬ 
tent  to  fortify  my  narrative  by  the  names  and  characters  of  these  respectable  guides ; 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  a  minute  or  remote  object  I  am  not  ashamed  to  oorrow 
the  aid  of  the  strongest  glasses.  1.  The  Dogmata  Theologica  of  Petavius  are  a 
*?rk  of  incredible  labour  and  oompass;  the  volumes  which  relate  solely  to  the 
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i.  a  pore  I.  A  laudable  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  first  proselytes  has 
Ebionitee  countenanced  the  belief,  the  hope,  the  wish,  that  the  Ebionites, 
or  at  least  the  Nazarenes,  were  distinguished  only  by  their 
obstinate  perseverance  in  the  practice  of  the  Mosaic  rites. 
Their  churches  have  disappeared,  their  books  are  obliterated ; 
their  obscure  freedom  might  allow  a  latitude  of  faith,  and  the 
softness  of  their  infant  creed  would  be  variously  moulded  by 
the  zeal  or  prudence  of  three  hundred  years.  Yet  the  most 
charitable  criticism  must  refuse  these  sectaries  any  knowledge 
of  the  pure  and  proper  divinity  of  Christ.  Educated  in  the 
school  of  Jewish  prophecy  and  prejudice,  they  had  never  been 
taught  to  elevate  their  hopes  above  an  human  and  temporal 
Messiah.3  If  they  had  courage  to  hail  their  king  when  he 
appeared  in  a  plebeian  garb,  their  grosser  apprehensions  were  in¬ 
capable  of  discerning  their  God,  who  had  studiously  disguised 
his  celestial  character  under  the  name  and  person  of  a  mortal.91 

incarnation  (two  folios,  vth  and  vith,  of  887  pages)  are  divided  into  xvi  books — the 
first  of  history,  the  remainder  of  controversy  and  doctrine.  The  Jesuit’s  learning 
is  oopious  and  correct ;  his  Latinity  is  pure,  his  method  clear,  his  argument  pro¬ 
found  and  well  connected  ;  but  he  is  the  slave  of  the  fathers,  the  scourge  of  heretics, 
the  enemy  of  truth  and  candour,  as  often  as  they  are  inimioal  to  the  Catholic 
oause.  2.  The  Anninian  Le  Clerc,  who  has  composed  in  a  quarto  volume  (Amster- 
dam,  1716)  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  two  first  centuries,  was  free  both  in  his 
temper  and  situation ;  his  sense  is  clear,  but  his  thoughts  are  narrow  ;  he  reduces 
the  reason  or  folly  of  ages  to  the  standard  of  his  private  judgment,  and  his  im¬ 
partiality  is  sometimes  quickened,  and  sometimes  tainted,  by  his  opposition  to  the 
fathers.  See  the  heretics  (Corinthians,  lxxx. ;  Ebionites,  ciii. ;  Carpocratians,  cxx. ; 
Valenti  mans,  exxi. ;  Basilidians,  cxxiii. ;  Marc  ionites,  cxli.,  dc.)  under  their  proper 
dates.  3.  The  Histoire  Critique  du  Manich6isme  (Amsterdam,  1784,  1739,  in  two 
vole,  in  4to,  with  a  posthumous  dissertation  sur  les  Nazarenes,  Lausanne,  1745)  of 
M.  de  Beausobre  is  a  treasure  of  ancient  philosophy  and  theology.  The  learned 
historian  spins  with  incomparable  art  the  systematic  thread  of  opinion,  and  trans¬ 
forms  himself  by  tnras  into  the  person  of  a  saint,  a  sage,  or  an  heretic.  Yet  his 
refinement  is  sometimes  excessive ;  he  betrays  an  amiable  partiality  in  favour  of  the 
weaker  side ;  and,  while  he  guards  against  calumny,  he  does  not  allow  sufficient 
scope  for  superstition  and  fanaticism.  A  copious  table  of  contents  will  direct  the 
reader  to  any  point  that  he  wishes  to  examine.  4.  Less  profound  than  Petavius, 
less  independent  than  Le  Clero,  less  ingenious  than  BeauBobre,  the  historian  Mos- 
heim  is  full,  rational,  correct,  and  moderate.  In  his  learned  work,  De  Rebus 
Christianis  ante  Constantinum  (Helmstadt,  1763,  in  4to),  see  the  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites ,  p.  172-179,  328-332  ;  the  Gnostics  in  general,  p.  179,  do.;  Cerinthus ,  p. 
196-202  ;  Basilides,  p.  352-361;  Carpocrates,  p.  363-367;  Valentinus,  p.  371-389; 
Marcion,  p.  404-410  ;  the  Manicheeans,  p.  828-837,  dc. 

2  Kal  yhp  t&vtcs  Tjfxtts  rby  Xpiarby  fodpanroy  &ydp<£nrav  xpoa&oicivpLty  y*yi)cr* <r0a*. 
says  the  Jewish  Tryphon  (Justin.  Dialog,  p.  207)  in  the  name  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and  the  modem  Jews,  the  few  who  divert  their  thoughts  from  money  to  religion, 
still  hold  the  Bame  language  and  allege  the  literal  Bense  of  the  prophets. 

3  Chrysostom  (Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  v.  c.  9,  p.  183)  and  Athanasius 
(Petav.  Dogmat.  Theolog.  tom.  v.  L  i.  c.  2,  p.  8)  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
divinity  of  Christ  is  rarely  mentioned  by  himself  or  his  apostles. 
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The  familiar  companions  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  conversed  with 
iheir  friend  and  countryman,  who,  in  all  the  actions  of  rational 
and  animal  life,  appeared  of  the  same  species  with  themselves. 

His  progress  from  infancy  to  youth  and  manhood  was  marked 
by  a  regular  increase  in  Btature  and  wisdom ;  and,  after  a  pain¬ 
ful  agony  of  mind  and  body,  he  expired  on  the  cross.  He  lived 
and  died  for  the  service  of  mankind ;  but  the  life  and  death  of 
Socrates  had  likewise  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  justice ;  and,  although  the  stoic  or  the  hero  may  disdain 
the  humble  virtues  of  Jesus,  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his 
friend  and  country  may  be  esteemed  the  purest  evidence  of 
his  humanity.  The  miracles  of  the  gospel  could  not  astonish 
a  people  who  held,  with  intrepid  faith,  the  more  splendid 
prodigies  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  prophets  of  ancient  days 
had  cured  diseases,  raised  the  dead,  divided  the  sea,  stopped 
the  sun,  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot.  And  the 
metaphorical  style  of  the  Hebrews  might  ascribe  to  a  saint  and 
martyr  the  adoptive  title  of  Son  of  God. 

Yet,  in  the  insufficient  creed  of  the  Nazarenes  and  them* birth 
Ebionites,  a  distinction  is  faintly  noticed  between  the  heretics,  tion6  eVV 
who  confounded  the  generation  of  Christ  in  the  common  order 
of  nature,  and  the  less  guilty  schismatics,  who  revered  the 
virginity  of  his  mother  and  excluded  the  aid  of  an  earthly 
father.  The  incredulity  of  the  former  was  countenanced  by 
the  visible  circumstances  of  his  birth,  the  legal  marriage  of  his 
reputed  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  his  lineal  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  David  and  the  inheritance  of  Judah.  But  the 
secret  and  authentic  history  has  been  recorded  in  several  copies 
of  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,4  which  these  sectaries 
long  preserved  in  the  original  Hebrew,6  as  the  sole  evidence  of 

*  The  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  did  not  exist  in  the  Ebionite  copies 
'Epiphan.  Hares,  xxx.  13) ;  and  the  miracolons  conception  is  one  of  the  last  articles 
▼beh  Dr.  Priestley  has  curtailed  from  his  scanty  creed. 

1  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  first  of  the  gospels  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish 
cen*crts  was  composed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  idiom :  the  faot  is  attested  by  a 
etain  of  fathers — Papias,  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Jerom,  Ac.  It  is  devoutly  believed  by 
tie  Catholics,  and  admitted  by  Casaubon,  Orotius,  and  Isaac  Yossius,  among  the 
PrtfesUnt  critics.  But  this  Hebrew  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  most  unaccountably 
;  and  we  may  accuse  the  diligence  or  fidelity  of  the  primitive  churcheB,  who 

preferred  the  unauthorized  version  of  some  nameless  Greek.  Erasmus  and 
hi  followers,  who  respect  our  Greek  text  as  the  original  gospel,  deprive  themselves 
c<  the  evidence  which  declares  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  apostle.  See  Simon,  Hist. 

Critique,  Ac  tom.  iii.  e.  5*9,  p.  47-101,  and  the  Prolegomena  of  Mill  and  Wetstein 
to  t&e  New  Testament. 
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their  faith.  The  natural  suspicions  of  the  husband,  conscious 
of  his  own  chastity,  were  dispelled  by  the  assurance  (in  a  dream) 
that  his  wife  was  pregnant  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  as  this 
distant  and  domestic  prodigy  could  not  fall  under  the  personal 
observation  of  the  historian,  he  must  have  listened  to  the  same 
voice  which  dictated  to  Isaiah  the  future  conception  of  a  virgin. 
The  son  of  a  virgin,  generated  by  the  ineffable  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  was  a  creature  without  example  or  resemblance, 
superior  in  every  attribute  of  mind  and  body  to  the  children 
of  Adam.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  or  Chaldean 
philosophy,6  the  Jews7  were  persuaded  of  the  pre-existence, 
transmigration,  and  immortality  of  souls ;  and  Providence  was  jus¬ 
tified  by  a  supposition  that  they  were  confined  in  their  earthly 
prisons  to  expiate  the  stains  which  they  had  contracted  in  a 
former  state.8  But  the  degrees  of  purity  and  corruption  are 
almost  immeasurable.  It  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the 
most  sublime  and  virtuous  of  human  spirits,  was  infused  into  the 
offspring  of  Mary  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; 8  that  his  abasement 
was  the  result  of  his  voluntary  choice ;  and  that  the  object  of 
his  mission  was  to  purify,  not  his  own,  but  the  sins  of  the 
world.  On  his  return  to  his  native  skies,  he  received  the  im¬ 
mense  reward  of  his  obedience ;  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  which  had  been  darkly  foretold  by  the  prophets,  under 
the  carnal  images  of  peace,  of  conquest,  and  of  dominion. 
Omnipotence  could  enlarge  the  human  faculties  of  Christ  to 

6  The  metaphysics  of  the  soul  are  disengaged  by  Cicero  (Tusculan.  1.  i.)  and 
Maximus  of  Tyre  (Dissertat.  xvi.)  from  the  intrioaoies  of  dialogue,  whieh  sometimes 
amuse,  and  often  perplex,  the  readers  of  the  Phaedrus,  the  Phaedon ,  and  the  Laws 
of  Plato. 

7  The  disoipies  of  Jesus  were  persuaded  that  a  man  might  have  sinned  before  he 
was  born  (John  ix.  2),  and  the  Pharisees  held  the  transmigration  of  virtuous  souls 
(Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaioo,  1.  ii.  o.  7  [leg.  e.  8,  §  11]),  and  a  modern  Rabbi  iB  modestly 
assured  that  Hermes,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Ac.  derived  their  metaphysios  from  his 
illustrious  countrymen. 

8  Four  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  origin  of  human 
souls.  1.  That  they  are  eternal  and  divine.  2.  That  they  were  created  in  a 
separate  state  of  existence,  before  their  union  with  the  body.  8.  That  they  have 
been  propagated  from  the  original  stock  of  Adam,  who  contained  in  himself  the 
mental  as  well  as  the  corporeal  seed  of  his  posterity.  4.  That  each  soul  is  occasion- 
ally  created  and  embodied  in  the  moment  of  conception. — The  last  of  these  senti¬ 
ments  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  moderns ;  and  our  spiritual  history  is 
grown  less  sublime,  without  becoming  more  intelligible. 

•*On  if  rov  'Ztrnjpos  \j tuxbi  b  r°v  ’A 8kju  by — was  one  of  the  fifteen  heresies  imputed 
to  Origen,  and  denied  by  his  apologist  (Photius,  Bibliothec.  cod.  cxvii.  p.  2961. 
Some  of  the  Rabbis  attribute  one  and  the  same  soul  to  the  persons  of  Adam,  David, 
and  the  Messiah. 
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the  extent  of  his  celestial  office.  In  the  language  of  antiquity, 
the  title  of  God  has  not  been  severely  confined  to  the  first 
parent,  and  his  incomparable  minister,  his  only  begotten  Son, 
might  claim,  without  presumption,  the  religious,  though  second¬ 
ary,  worship  of  a  subject  world. 

II.  The  seeds  of  the  faith,  which  had  slowly  arisen  in  the  rocky  n.  a  par* 
and  ungrateful  soil  of  Judea,  were  transplanted,  in  full  maturity,  Docet*^1* 
to  the  happier  climes  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  strangers  of 
Borne  or  Asia,  who  never  beheld  the  manhood,  were  the  more 
readily  disposed  to  embrace  the  divinity,  of  Christ.  The  poly¬ 
theist  and  the  philosopher,  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian,  were 
alike  accustomed  to  conceive  a  long  succession,  an  infinite  chain 
of  angels,  or  daemons,  or  deities,  or  seonB,  or  emanations,  issuing 
from  the  throne  of  light.  Nor  could  it  seem  strange  or  in¬ 
credible  that  the  first  of  these  aeons,  the  Logos,  or  Word  of  God, 
of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  should  descend  upon 
earth  to  deliver  the  human  race  from  vice  and  error  and  to  con¬ 
duct  them  in  the  paths  of  life  and  immortality.  But  the  pre¬ 
vailing  doctrine  of  the  eternity  and  inherent  pravity  of  matter 
infected  the  primitive  churches  of  the  East.  Many  among  the 
Gentile  proselytes  refused  to  believe  that  a  celestial  spirit,  an 
undivided  portion  of  the  first  essence,  had  been  personally 
united  with  a  mass  of  impure  and  contaminated  flesh ;  and, 
in  their  zeal  for  the  divinity,  they  piously  abjured  the  humanity, 
of  Christ.  While  his  blood  was  still  recent  on  Mount  Calvary,10 
the  Docetes,  a  numerous  and  learned  sect  of  Asiatics,  invented 
the  pkantasiic  system,  which  was  afterwards  propagated  by  the 
Marcionites,  the  ManichaBans,  and  the  various  names  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy. 11  They  denied  the  truth  and  authenticity  of 

10Apostolis  ad  hue  in  saeculo  superstitibus  a  pud  Judeeam  Christi  sanguine 
mote.  Phantasma  do  mini  corpus  aaserebatur.  Hieronym.  advers.  Lucifer,  c. 

K  The  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrnaans,  and  even  the  gospel  according  to  St. 

John,  are  levelled  against  the  growing  error  of  the  DoceteB,  who  had  obtained  too 
nosh  credit  in  the  world  (1  John  iv.  1,  5). 

11  About  the  year  200  of  the  Christian  sera,  Ireneoue  and  Hippolytus  refuted  the 
ihatT-two  sects,  rrjs  yvuxrtai,  which  had  multiplied  to  fourscore  in  the 

tune  of  Epiphanius  (Phot.  Biblioth.  cod.  cxx.y  exxi.,  exxii.).  The  five  books  of 
[reams  exist  only  in  barbarous  Latin  ;  but  the  original  might  perhaps  be  found  in 
fame  monastery  of  Qreeoe.  [Fragments  of  the  original  are  preserved  in  Hippolytus, 

Eusebius,  6c. ;  and  possibly  the  whole  text  existed  in  the  sixteenth  century  (Zahn, 

Zatsehxift  fiix  Kirchengesohichte,  ii.,  288,  1878).  The  short  work  of  Hippolytus 
irv'nvyp*  vp&s  avJuras  rdr  auplatis)  referred  to  by  Photius  (cod.  oxxi.)  is  lost ;  but  of 
a  larger  treatise  entitled  *ar&  toxrSav  a tk*yx°*  (&1&0  known  as  Aa&wnriht) 

Its.  iv.  x.  were  discovered  on  Mount  Athos  in  1842,  and  bk.  i.  is  the  well-known 
PMosopAtimsnn  which  used  to  be  attributed  to  Origen.J 
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the  gospels,  as  far  as  they  relate  the  conception  of  Mary,  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  the  thirty  years  that  preceded  the  exercise 
of  his  ministry.  He  first  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
in  the  form  of  perfect  manhood ;  but  it  was  a  form  only,  and 
not  a  substance:  an  human  figure  created  by  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence  to  imitate  the  faculties  and  actions  of  a  man  and 
to  impose  a  perpetual  illusion  on  the  senses  of  his  friends  and 
enemies.  Articulate  sounds  vibrated  on  the  ears  of  the  disciples ; 
but  the  image  which  was  impressed  on  their  optic  nerve  eluded 
the  more  stubborn  evidence  of  the  touch,  and  they  enjoyed 
the  spiritual,  not  the  corporeal,  presence  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  rage  of  the  Jews  was  idly  wasted  against  an  impassive 
phantom  ;  and  the  mystic  scenes  of  the  passion  and  death,  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  were  represented  on  the 
theatre  of  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  H  it  were 
urged  that  such  ideal  mimicry,  such  incessant  deception,  was 
unworthy  of  the  God  of  truth,  the  Docetes  agreed  with  too 
many  of  their  orthodox  brethren  in  the  justification  of  pious 
falsehood.  In  the  system  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Jehovah  of  Israel, 
the  creator  of  this  lower  world,  was  a  rebellious,  or  at  least  an 
ignorant,  spirit.  The  Son  of  God  descended  upon  earth  to 
abolish  his  temple  and  his  law ;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  salutary  end,  he  dexterously  transferred  to  his  own  person 
the  hope  and  prediction  of  a  temporal  Messiah. 

One  of  the  most  subtle  disputants  of  the  Manichsean  school 
has  pressed  the  danger  and  indecency  of  supposing  that  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  in  the  state  of  an  human  foetus,  emerged 
at  the  end  of  nine  months  from  a  female  womb.  The  pious 
horror  of  his  antagonists  provoked  them  to  disclaim  all  sensual 
circumstances  of  conception  and  delivery ;  to  maintain  that  the 
divinity  passed  through  Mary  like  a  sun-beam  through  a  plate 
of  glass  ;  and  to  assert  that  the  seal  of  her  virginity  remained 
unbroken  even  at  the  moment  when  she  became  the  mother  of 
Christ.  But  the  rashness  of  these  concessions  has  encouraged 
a  milder  sentiment  of  those  of  the  Docetes,  who  taught,  not 
that  Christ  was  a  phantom,  but  that  he  was  clothed  with  an 
impassible  and  incorruptible  body.  Such,  indeed,  in  the  more 
orthodox  system,  he  has  acquired  since  his  resurrection,  and 
such  he  must  have  always  possessed,  if  it  were  capable  of  per¬ 
vading,  without  resistance  or  injury,  the  density  of  intermediate 
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matter.  Devoid  of  its  most  essential  properties,  it  might  be 
exempt  from  the  attributes  and  infirmities  of  the  flesh.  A  foetus 
that  could  increase  from  an  invisible  point  to  its  full  maturity, 
a  child  that  could  attain  the  stature  of  perfect  manhood,  without 
deriving  any  nourishment  from  the  ordinary  sources,  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  without  repairing  a  daily  waste  by  a  daily  supply 
of  external  matter.  Jesus  might  share  the  repasts  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  without  being  subject  to  the  calls  of  thirst  or  hunger ; 
and  his  virgin  purity  was  never  sullied  by  the  involuntary  stains 
of  sensual  concupiscence.  Of  a  body  thus  singularly  constituted, 
a  question  would  arise,  by  what  means,  and  of  what  materials, 
it  was  originally  framed ;  and  our  sounder  theology  is  startled 
by  an  answer  which  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Gnostics,  that  both 
the  form  and  the  substance  proceeded  from  the  divine  essence. 
The  idea  of  pure  and  absolute  spirit  is  a  refinement  of  modem 
philosophy ;  the  incorporeal  essence,  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to 
human  souls,  celestial  beings,  and  even  the  Deity  himself,  does 
not  exclude  the  notion  of  extended  space ;  and  their  imagina¬ 
tion  was  satisfied  with  a  subtle  nature  of  air,  or  fire,  or  aether, 
incomparably  more  perfect  than  the  grossness  of  the  material 
world.  If  we  define  the  place,  we  must  describe  the  figure,  of 
the  Deity.  Our  experience,  perhaps  our  vanity,  represents  the 
powers  of  reason  and  virtue  under  an  human  form.  The  Anthro- 
pomorphites,  who  swarmed  among  the  monks  of  Egypt  and  the 
Catholics  of  Africa,  could  produce  the  express  declaration  of 
Scripture  that  man  was  made  after  the  image  of  his  Creator.13 
The  venerable  Serapion,  one  of  the  saint6  of  the  Nitrian  desert, 
relinquished,  with  many  a  tear,  his  darling  prejudice ;  and  be¬ 
wailed,  like  an  infant,  his  unlucky  conversion,  which  had  stolen 
away  his  God  and  left  his  mind  without  any  visible  object  of 
faith  and  devotion.13 

13  The  pilgrim  Cassian,  who  visited  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the  vth  century , 
observes  sod  laments  the  reign  of  anthropomorphism  among  the  monks,  who  were 
not  conscious  that  they  embraced  the  system  of  Epicurus  (Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deorum. 
i.  18,  34).  Ab  univereo  propemodum  genere  monachorum,  qui  per  totam  pro- 
▼ineiaxn  JSgyptum  morabantur,  pro  simplioitatis  errors  suspectum  eet,  ut  e  con- 
irario  naemoraium  pontifioem  (Theophilus)  velut  hseresi  gravissimk  depravatum, 
pa re  "javima  seniorum  ab  univereo  fratemitatis  oorpore  deoerneret  detestandum 
(Cassian,  Collation,  x.  2).  As  long  as  St.  Augustin  remained  a  Manichnan,  he 
was  scandalized  by  the  anthropomorphism  of  the  vulgar  Catholics. 

13  Ii»  eat  in  oratione  senex  mente  oonfusus,  eo  quod  illam  atSporr6^op<pov  imaginem 
rWitati*.  quam  proponere  sibi  in  oratione  oonsueverat,  aboleri  de  suo  oorde  sentiret, 
at  in  amarissimos  Aetna  crebrosque  singultus  repents  prorum  pens,  in  terrain 
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nature  of la  HL  were  the  fleeting  shadows  of  the  Docefcea.  A  more 

cerinthu*  substantial,  though  less  simple,  hypothesis  was  contrived  by 
Cerinthus  of  Asia,1*  who  dared  to  oppose  the  last  of  the  apostles. 
Placed  on  the  confines  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world,  he 
laboured  to  reconcile  the  Gnostic  with  the  Ebionite,  by  con¬ 
fessing  in  the  same  Messiah  the  supernatural  union  of  a  man 
and  a  God ;  and  this  mystic  doctrine  was  adopted  with  many 
fanciful  improvements  by  Carpocrates,  Basilides,  and  Valentine, u 
the  heretics  of  the  Egyptian  school.  In  their  eyes,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  a  mere  mortal,  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary ;  but  he  was  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  human  race, 
selected  as  the  worthy  instrument  to  restore  upon  earth  the 
worship  of  the  true  and  supreme  Deity.  When  he  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  Jordan,  the  Christ,  the  first  of  the  sons,  the  Son 
of  God  himself,  descended  on  Jesus  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  to 
inhabit  his  mind  and  direct  his  actions  during  the  allotted 
period  of  his  ministry.  When  the  Messiah  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  the  Christ,  an  immortal  and  impassible 
being,  forsook  his  earthly  tabernacle,  flew  back  to  the  pleroma 
or  world  of  spirits,  and  left  the  solitary  Jesus  to  suffer,  to  com¬ 
plain,  and  to  expire.  But  the  justice  and  generosity  of  such  a 
desertion  are  strongly  questionable ;  and  the  fate  of  an  innocent 
martyr,  at  first  impelled,  and  at  length  abandoned,  by  his  divine 
companion,  might  provoke  the  pity  and  indignation  of  the  pro¬ 
fane.  Their  murmurs  were  variously  silenced  by  the  sectaries 
who  espoused  and  modified  the  double  system  of  Cerinthus.  It 
was  alleged  that,  when  Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  he  was 
endowed  with  a  miraculous  apathy  of  mind  and  body,  which 

prostratus,  oum  ejulatu  validissimo  proclam  aret ;  “  Hen  me  mieerom  I  tolerant  a 
me  Deum  meom,  et  qoem  nano  tene&m  non  h&beo,  vel  qaem  adorem  aut  inter- 
pellem  jam  nesoio  Oassian,  Collat.  x.  2  [leg.  3]. 

14  St.  John  and  Cerinthus  (a.d.  40,  Cleric.  Hist.  Eoclee.  p.  493)  accidentally  met 
in  the  public  bath  of  Ephesus ;  but  the  apostle  fled  from  the  heretic,  lost  the 
building  should  tumble  on  their  heads.  This  foolish  .story,  reprobated  by  Dr. 
Middleton  (Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  ii .),  is  related  however  by  Ireneus  (iii.  3), 
on  the  evidence  of  Polycarp,  and  was  probably  suited  to  the  time  and  residenoe  of 
Cerinthus.  The  obsolete,  yet  probably  the  true,  reading  of  1  John  iv.  3 — 3  X&4 
rbv  'lrj<rovy — alludes  to  the  double  nature  of  that  primitive  heretio. 

15  The  Yalentinians  embraced  a  complex  and  almost  incoherent  system.  1* 
Both  Christ  and  Jesus  were  aeons,  though  of  different  degrees ;  the  one  aoting  as 
the  rational  soul,  the  other  as  the  divine  spirit,  of  the  Saviour.  2.  At  the  time  odf 
the  passion,  they  both  retired,  and  left  only  a  sensitive  soul  and  an  human  bodj. 
3.  Even  that  body  was  ethereal,  and  perhaps  apparent.  Such  are  the  laborious 
conclusions  of  Mosheim.  But  I  muoh  doubt  whether  the  Latin  translator  under¬ 
stood  Irennui  and  whether  Irennus  and  the  Yalentinians  understood  themselves. 


Ill 
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rendered  him  insensible  of  his  apparent  sufferings.  It  was 
affirmed  that  these  momentary  thongh  real  pangs  would  be 
abundantly  repaid  by  the  temporal  reign  of  a  thousand  years 
reserved  for  the  Messiah  in  his  kingdom  of  the  new  Jerusalem. 

It  was  insinuated  that,  if  he  suffered,  he  deserved  to  suffer ; 
that  human  nature  is  never  absolutely  perfect ;  and  that  the 
cross  and  passion  might  serve  to  expiate  the  venial  transgres¬ 
sions  of  the  son  of  Joseph,  before  his  mysterious  union  with  the 
Son  of  God.18 

IV.  All  those  who  believe  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  aiv.  Divine 
specious  and  noble  tenet,  must  confess,  from  their  present  ex-aS^o^ 
perience,  the  incomprehensible  union  of  mind  and  matter.  ^LA«K>Uin"i* 
similar  union  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  much  higher,  or  even 
with  the  highest  degree,  of  mental  faculties ;  and  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  an  aeon  or  archangel,  the  most  perfect  of  created  spirits, 
does  not  involve  any  positive  contradiction  or  absurdity.  In  the 
age  of  religious  freedom,  which  was  determined  by  the  council 
of  Nice,  the  dignity  of  Christ  was  measured  by  private  judgment 
according  to  the  indefinite  rule  of  scripture,  or  reason,  or  tradi¬ 
tion.  But,  when  his  pure  and  proper  divinity  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  ruins  of  Arianism,  the  faith  of  the  Catholics 
trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  where  it  was  impossible  to 
reoede,  dangerous  to  stand,  dreadful  to  fall ;  and  the  manifold 
inconveniences  of  their  creed  were  aggravated  by  the  sublime 
character  of  their  theology.  They  hesitated  to  pronounce  that 
God  himself,  the  second  person  of  an  equal  and  consubstantial 
trinity,  was  manifested  in  the  flesh ; 17  that  a  being  who  pervades 
the  universe  had  been  confined  in  the  womb  of  Mary ;  that  his 

M  The  heretics  abased  the  passionate  exclamation  of  “  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  tbon  forsaken  me  ?  ”  Rousseau,  who  has  drawn  an  eloquent  but  indeoent 
parallel  between  Christ  and  Socrates,  forgets  that  not  a  word  of  impatienoe  or 
despair  escaped  from  the  mouth  of  the  dying  philosopher.  In  the  Messiah  such 
sentiments  could  be  only  apparent ;  and  such  ill-sounding  words  are  properly  ex¬ 
plained  as  the  application  of  a  psalm  and  prophecy. 

17  This  strong  expression  might  be  justified  by  the  language  of  St.  Paul  (1  Tim. 
iii-  16),  but  we  are  deceived  by  our  modern  Bibles.  The  word  $  (which)  was 
altered  to  #«4t  (God)  at  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  vith  century :  the 
trm  reading,  which  is  visible  in  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  still  exists  in  the 
reaaoning  of  the  Greek  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  fathers  ;  and  thiB  fraud,  with  that  of 
the  three  u*i tnesees  of  St.  John}  is  admirably  detected  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  (See 
bis  two  Letters  translated  by  M.  de  Missy,  in  the  Journal  Britannique,  tom.  xv.  p. 

146  190,  351-390).  I  have  weighed  the  arguments,  and  may  yield  to  the  authority, 
i  the  first  of  philosophers,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  critical  and  theologioal 
stadias. 
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eternal  duration  had  been  marked  by  the  days  and  months  and 
years  of  human  existence ;  that  the  Almighty  had  been  scourged 
and  crucified ;  that  his  impassible  essence  had  felt  pain  and 
anguish ;  that  his  omniscience  was  not  exempt  from  ignorance ; 
and  that  the  source  of  life  and  immortality  expired  on  Mount 
Calvary.  These  alarming  consequences  were  affirmed  with  un¬ 
blushing  simplicity  by  Apollinaris,18  bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  one 
of  the  luminaries  of  the  church.  The  son  of  a  learned  gram¬ 
marian,  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  of  Greece ;  eloquence, 
erudition,  and  philosophy,  conspicuous  in  the  volumes  of  Apol¬ 
linaris,  were  humbly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  The 
worthy  friend  of  Athanasius,  the  worthy  antagonist  of  Julian, 
he  bravely  wrestled  with  the  Arians  and  Polytheists,  and, 
though  he  affeoted  the  rigour  of  geometrical  demonstration,  his 
commentaries  revealed  the  literal  and  allegorical  sense  of  the 
scriptures.  A  mystery  which  had  long  floated  in  the  looseness 
of  popular  belief  was  defined  by  his  perverse  diligence  in  a 
technical  form ;  and  he  first  proclaimed  the  memorable  words, 
“One  incarnate  nature  of  Christ,”  which  are  still  re-echoed 
with  hostile  clamours  in  the  churches  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and 
.Ethiopia.  He  taught  that  the  Godhead  was  united  or  mingled 
with  the  body  of  a  man,  and  that  the  Logos,  the  eternal  wis¬ 
dom,  supplied  in  the  flesh  the  place  and  office  of  an  human 
soul.  Yet,  as  the  profound  doctor  had  been  terrified  at  his  own 
rashness,  Apollinaris  was  heard  to  mutter  some  faint  accents 
of  excuse  and  explanation.  He  acquiesced  in  the  old  distinction 
of  the  Greek  philosophers  between  the  rational  and  sensitive 
soul  of  man ;  that  he  might  reserve  the  Logos  for  intellectual 
functions,  and  employ  the  subordinate  human  principle  in  the 
meaner  actions  of  animal  life.  With  the  moderate  Docetes,  he 
revered  Mary  as  the  spiritual,  rather  than  as  the  carnal,  mother 
of  Christ,  whose  body  either  came  from  heaven,  impassible  and 
incorruptible,  or  was  absorbed,  and  as  it  were  transformed,  into 
the  essence  of  the  Diety.  The  system  of  Apollinaris  was 
strenuously  encountered  by  the  Asiatic  and  Syrian  divines, 

18  For  Apollinaris  and  his  seot,  see  Socrates,  L  ii.  e.  46, 1.  iii.  o.  16 ;  Sozomen, 
1.  v.  o.  18,  1.  vi.  o.  26,  27 ;  Theodoret,  1.  v.  3,  10,  11 ;  Tillemont.  M&noirea 
EceUsiastiques,  tom.  vil.  p.  602,  638,  Not.  p.  789-794,  in  4to,  Venise,  1732.  Tie 
contemporary  saints  always  mention  the  bishop  of  Laodicea  as  a  friend  and 
brother.  The  style  of  the  more  reoent  historians  is  harsh  and  hostile ;  yet  Philos- 
torgius  compares  him  (1.  viii.  o.  11-15)  to  Basil  and  Gregory.  [H.  Lietzmann, 
Apollinaris  von  Laodicea  und  seine  Sohnle  (Texts  und  Untersnehungen  1),  1904.] 
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whose  schools  are  honoured  by  the  names  of  Basil,  Gregory, 
and  Chrysostom,  and  tainted  by  those  of  Diodorus,  Theodore, 
and  Nestorius.  Bnt  the  person  of  the  aged  bishop  of  Laodicea, 
his  character  and  dignity,  remained  inviolate ;  and  his  rivals, 
since  we  may  not  suspect  them  of  the  weakness  of  toleration, 
were  astonished,  perhaps,  by  the  novelty  of  the  argument,  and 
diffident  of  the  final  sentence  of  the  Catholic  church.  Her 
judgment  at  length  inclined  in  their  favour;  the  heresy  of 
Apollinaris  was  condemned,  and  the  separate  congregations  of 
his  disciples  were  proscribed  by  the  Imperial  laws.  But  his 
principles  were  secretly  entertained  in  the  monasteries  of 
Egypt,  and  his  enemies  felt  the  hatred  of  Theophilus  and 
Cyril,  the  successive  patriarchs  of  Alexandria. 

V.  The  grovelling  Ebionite  and  the  fantastic  Docetes  were  v.  ortbo- 
rejected  and  forgotten ;  the  recent  zeal  against  the  errors  of  sent  and 
Apollinaris  reduced  the  Catholics  to  a  seeming  agreement  with  puwt1  dlB" 
the  double  nature  of  Cerinthus.  But,  instead  of  a  temporary 
and  occasional  alliance,  they  established,  and  we  still  embrace, 
the  substantial,  indissoluble,  and  everlasting  union  of  a  perfect 
God  with  a  perfect  man,  of  the  second  person  of  the  trinity  with 
a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  unity  of  the  two  natures  was  the  prevailing 
doctrine  of  the  church.  On  all  sides  it  was  confessed  that  the 
mode  of  their  co-existence  could  neither  be  represented  by  our 
ideas  nor  expressed  by  our  language.  Yet  a  secret  and  incur¬ 
able  discord  was  cherished  between  those  who  were  most  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  confounding,  and  those  who  were  most  fearful 
of  separating,  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  of  Christ.  Im¬ 
pelled  by  religious  frenzy,  they  fled  with  adverse  haste  from  the 
error  which  they  mutually  deemed  most  destructive  of  truth  and 
salvation.  On  either  hand  they  were  anxious  to  guard,  they 
were  jealous  to  defend,  the  union  and  the  distinction  of  the  two 
natures,  and  to  invent  such  forms  of  speech,  such  symbols  of 
doctrine,  as  were  least  susceptible  of  doubt  or  ambiguity.  The 
poverty  of  ideas  and  language  tempted  them  to  ransack  art  and 
nature  for  every  possible  comparison,  and  each  comparison  mis¬ 
led  their  fancy  in  the  explanation  of  an  incomparable  mystery. 

In  the  polemic  microscope  an  atom  is  enlarged  to  a  monster, 
and  each  party  was  skilful  to  exaggerate  the  absurd  or  impious 
conclusions  that  might  be  extorted  from  the  principles  of  their 
von.  v. — 8 
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adversaries.  To  escape  from  each  other,  they  wandered  through 
many  a  dark  and  devious  thicket,  till  they  were  astonished  by 
the  horrid  phantoms  of  Cerinthus  and  Apollinaris,  who  guarded 
the  opposite  issues  of  the  theological  labyrinth.  As  soon  as 
they  beheld  the  twilight  of  sense  and  heresy,  they  started, 
measured  back  their  steps,  and  were  again  involved  in  the 
gloom  of  impenetrable  orthodoxy.  To  purge  themselves  from 
the  guilt  or  reproach  of  damnable  error,  they  disavowed  their 
consequences,  explained  their  principles,  excused  their  indis¬ 
cretions,  and  unanimously  pronounced  the  sounds  of  concord 
and  faith.  Yet  a  latent  and  almost  invisible  spark  still  lurked 
among  the  embers  of  controversy :  by  the  breath  of  prejudice 
and  passion,  it  was  quickly  kindled  to  a  mighty  flame,  and  the 
verbal  disputes 19  of  the  Oriental  sects  have  shaken  the  pillars 
of  the  church  and  state. 

The  name  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is  famous  in  controversial 
story,  and  the  title  of  saint  is  a  mark  that  his  opinions  and  his 
party  have  finally  prevailed.  In  the  house  of  his  uncle,  the 
archbishop  Theophilus,  he  imbibed  the  orthodox  lessons  of  zeal 
and  dominion,  and  five  years  of  his  youth  were  profitably  spent 
in  the  adjacent  monasteries  of  Nitria.  Under  the  tuition  of 
the  abbot  Serapion,  he  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical  studies 
with  such  indefatigable  ardour,  that  in  the  course  of  one  sleepless 
night  he  has  perused  the  four  gospels,  the  catholic  epistles,  and 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  Origen  he  detested;  but  the 
writings  of  Clemens  and  Dionysius,  of  Athanasius  and  Basil, 
were  continually  in  his  hands ;  by  the  theory  and  practice  of 
dispute,  his  faith  was  confirmed  and  his  wit  was  sharpened  ;  he 
extended  round  his  cell  the  cobwebs  of  scholastic  theology,  and 
meditated  the  works  of  allegory  and  metaphysics,  whose  re¬ 
mains,  in  seven  verbose  folios,  now  peaceably  slumber  by  the 
side  of  their  rivals.90  Cyril  prayed  and  fasted  in  the  desert, 

19 1  appeal  to  the  confession  of  two  Oriental  prelates,  Gregory  Abulpharagius 
the  Jacobite  primate  of  the  East,  and  Elias  the  Neetorian  metropolitan  of  Damas¬ 
cus  (see  Asseman.  Bibliothec.  Oriental,  tom.  ii.  p.  291,  tom.  iii.  p.  514,  Ac.),  that 
the  Melchites,  Jacobites,  Nestorians,  Ac.  agree  in  the  doctrine ,  and  differ  only  in 
the  expression.  Our  most  learned  and  rational  divines — Basnage,  Le  Clerc, 
Beauflobre,  La  Croze,  Mosheim,  Jablonski — are  inolined  to  favour  this  charitable 
judgment ;  but  the  zeal  of  Petavius  is  loud  and  angry,  and  the  moderation  of 
Dupin  is  oonveyed  in  a  whisper. 

80  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christianisme  des  Indes,  tom.  i.  p.  24)  avows  his  eon- 
temptfor  the  genius  and  writings  of  Cyril — De  tous  les  ouvrages  des  an  dens,  il  y 
en  a  peu  qu’on  liae  aveo  moins  d’utilitd ;  and  Dupin  (Bibliothdque  Ecd&iastique, 
tom.  iv.  p.  42-52),  in  words  of  respect,  teaches  us  to  despise  them. 
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bat  his  thoughts  (it  is  the  reproach  of  a  friend21)  were  still  fixed 
on  the  world ;  and  the  call  of  Theophilua,  who  summoned  him 
to  the  tumult  of  cities  and  synods,  was  too  readily  obeyed  by 
the  aspiring  hermit.  With  the  approbation  of  his  uncle,  he 
assumed  the  office,  and  acquired  the  fame,  of  a  popular  preacher. 

His  comely  person  adorned  the  pulpit,  the  harmony  of  his  voice 
resounded  in  the  cathedral,  his  friends  were  stationed  to  lead 
or  second  the  applause  of  the  congregation,22  and  the  hasty 
notes  of  the  scribes  preserved  his  discourses,  which  in  their 
effect,  though  not  in  their  composition,  might  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  Athenian  orators.  The  death  of  Theophilns  ex¬ 
panded  and  realised  the  hopes  of  his  nephew.  The  clergy  of 
Alexandria  was  divided;  the  soldiers  and  their  general  sup¬ 
ported  the  claims  of  the  archdeacon  ;  but  a  resistless  multitude, 
with  voices  and  with  hands,  asserted  the  cause  of  their  favourite ; 
and,  after  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  Cyril  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Athanasius.2* 

The  prize  was  not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.  At  a  distance  hu  ^ 
from  the  court,  and  at  the  head  of  an  immense  capital,  the 
patriarch,  as  he  was  now  styled,  of  Alexandria,  had  gradually 
usurped  the  state  and  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate.  The 
public  and  private  charities  of  the  city  were  managed  by  his 
discretion ;  his  voice  inflamed  or  appeased  the  passions  of  the 
multitude;  bis  commands  were  blindly  obeyed  by  his  numerous 
and  fanatic  pwrabolani ,M  familiarised  in  their  daily  office  with 
scenes  of  death ;  and  the  prefects  of  Egypt  were  awed  or  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  temporal  power  of  these  Christian  pontiffs.  Ardent 

**  Of  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (1.  i.  epist.  25,  p.  8).  An  the  letter  is  not  of  the  most 
creditable  sort,  Tillemont,  less  sinoere  than  the  BollftndiBts,  affects  a  doubt 
whether  this  Cyril  is  the  nephew  of  Theophilns  (M6m.  Eccl£s.  tom.  xiv.  p.  268). 

*A  grammarian  is  named  by  Socrates  (1.  Til.  13)  Btdwvpos  81  iucpoar^s  rov 
htiex&vov  KvpiXXov  KaBurritt  $ta\  rtpl  rb  Kp6rovs  ip  reus  8iSa<rtcaAfats  avrov  iyelpup  Ijr 
tnsoviatSrmro  t. 

11  See  the  youth  and  promotion  of  Cyril,  in  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  7)  and  Renaudot 
(Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandria  p.  106,  108).  The  Abb4  Renaudot  drew  his  materials 
from  the  Arabic  history  of  Severus,  bishop  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  or  Ashmunein, 
m  the  xth  century,  who  can  never  be  trusted,  unless  our  assent  is  extorted  by  the 
internal  evidence  of  facts. 

**  The  Farabolani  of  Alexandria  were  a  charitable  corporation,  instituted  during 
the  plafrne  of  Gallienus,  to  viBit  the  sick,  and  to  bury  the  dead.  They  gradually 
enlarged,  abused,  and  sold  the  privileges  of  their  order.  Their  outrageous  con¬ 
duct  under  the  reign  of  Cyril  provoked  the  emperor  to  deprive  the  patriarch  of 
their  nomination,  and  to  restrain  their  number  to  five  or  Bix  hundred.  But  these 
restraints  were  transient  and  ineffectual.  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii., 
an A  TUlexnont,  M4m.  BeclAe.  tom.  xiv.  p.  276-278.  [Cp.  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  339.] 
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in  the  prosecution  of  heresy,  Cyril  auspiciously  opened  his  reign 
by  oppressing  the  Novatians,  the  most  innocent  and  harmless 
of  the  sectaries.  The  interdiction  of  their  religious  worship 
appeared  in  his  eyes  a  just  and  meritorious  act ;  and  he  con¬ 
fiscated  their  holy  vessels,  without  apprehending  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege.  The  toleration  and  even  the  privileges  of  the  Jews, 
who  had  multiplied  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  were 
secured  by  the  laws  of  the  Caesars  and  Ptolemies  and  a  long 
prescription  of  seven  hundred  years  since  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria.  Without  any  legal  sentence,  without  any  royal 
mandate,  the  patriarch,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  led  a  seditions 
multitude  to  the  attack  of  the  synagogues.  Unarmed  and  un¬ 
prepared,  the  Jews  were  incapable  of  resistance ;  their  houses 
of  prayer  were  levelled  with  the  ground;  and  the  episcopal 
warrior,  after  rewarding  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of  their 
goods,  expelled  from  the  city  the  remnant  of  the  unbelieving 
nation.  Perhaps  he  might  plead  the  insolence  of  their  pros¬ 
perity,  and  their  deadly  hatred  of  the  Christians,  whose  blood 
they  had  recently  shed  in  a  malicious  or  accidental  tumult. 
Such  crimes  would  have  deserved  the  animadversion  of  the 
magistrate ;  but  in  this  promiscuous  outrage,  the  innocent  were 
confounded  with  the  guilty,  and  Alexandria  was  impoverished 
by  the  loss  of  a  wealthy  and  industrious  colony.  The  zeal  of 
Cyril  exposed  him  to  the  penalties  of  the  Julian  law ;  but  in  a 
feeble  government  and  a  superstitious  age  he  was  secure  of  im¬ 
punity,  and  even  of  praise.  Orestes  complained  ;  but  his  just 
complaints  were  too  quickly  forgotten  by  the  ministers  of  Theo¬ 
dosius,  and  too  deeply  remembered  by  a  priest  who  affected  to 
pardon,  and  continued  to  hate,  the  prsefect  of  Egypt.  As  he 
passed  through  the  streets,  his  chariot  was  assaulted  by  a  band 
of  five  hundred  of  the  Nitrian  monks ;  his  guards  fled  from  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert ;  his  protestations  that  he  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  a  Catholic  were  answered  by  a  volley  of  stones,  and 
the  face  of  Orestes  was  covered  with  blood.  The  loyal  citizens 
of  Alexandria  hastened  to  his  rescue ;  he  instantly  satisfied  hia 
justice  and  revenge  against  the  monk  by  whose  hand  he  had 
been  wounded,  and  Ammonius  expired  under  the  rod  of  the 
lictor.  At  the  command  of  Cyril,  his  body  was  raised  from  the 
ground  and  transported  in  solemn  procession  to  the  cathedral ; 
the  name  of  Ammonius  was  changed  to  that  of  Thaumasius  the 
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wonderful ;  his  tomb  was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  martyr¬ 
dom;  and  the  patriarch  asoended  the  pulpit  to  celebrate  the 
magnanimity  of  an  assassin  and  a  rebel.  Such  honours  might 
incite  the  faithful  to  combat  and  die  under  the  banners  of  the 
saint ;  and  he  soon  prompted,  or  accepted,  the  sacrifice  of  a 
virgin,  who  professed  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  Orestes.  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon  the 
mathematician,36  was  initiated  in  her  father’s  studies ;  her  learned 
comments  have  elucidated  the  geometry  of  Apollonius  and  Dio- 
phantus,  and  she  publicly  taught,  both  at  Athens  and  Alexan¬ 
dria,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  the  bloom  of 
beauty  and  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom,  the  modest  maid  refused 
her  lovers  and  instructed  her  disciples ;  the  persons  most  illus¬ 
trious  for  their  rank  or  merit  were  impatient  to  visit  the  female 
philosopher ;  and  Cyril  beheld,  with  a  jealous  eye,  the  gorgeous 
train  of  horses  and  slaves  who  crowded  the  door  of  her  academy. 

A  rumour  was  spread  among  the  Christians  that  the  daughter 
of  Theon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  the 
prefect  and  the  archbishop;  and  that  obstacle  was  speedily 
removed.  On  a  fatal  day,  in  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  Hypatia  u.d.  415] 
was  tom  from  her  chariot,  stripped  naked,  dragged  to  the 
church,  and  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  hands  of  Peter  the 
reader  and  a  troop  of  savage  and  merciless  fanatics ;  her  flesh 
was  scraped  from  her  bones  with  sharp  oyster  shells,36  and  her 
quivering  limbs  were  delivered  to  the  flames.  The  just  progress 
of  inquiry  and  punishment  was  stopped  by  seasonable  gifts ;  but 
the  murder  of  Hypatia  has  imprinted  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
character  and  religion  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.27 

•  For  Theon,  and  his  daughter  Hypatia,  see  Fabricius,  Bibliothec.  tom.  viii.  p. 

310,  311.  Her  article  in  the  Lexioonof  Saidas  is  carious  and  original.  Hesyohius 
(Meoreii  Opera,  tom.  vii.  p.  295,  296)  observes  that  she  was  prosecuted  fttd  rV 
fcrtpj&iAAoirtwr  <T<xpiav ;  and  an  epigram  in  the  Qreek  Anthology  (1.  i.  c.  76,  p.  159, 
edit.  Brodei)  celebrates  her  knowledge  and  eloquence.  She  is  honourably 
mentioned  (EpiBt-  10,  15,  16,  33-80, 124,  135,  153)  by  her  friend  and  disciple  the 
philosophic  bishop  Synesius.  [W.  A.  Meyer,  Hypatia  von  Alexandria,  1886.] 

M  ’Owrpdxott  ApstAoj/  teal  pcAifS&r  Suunrdtrorrcr,  &c.  Oyster  shells  were  plentifully 
strewed  on  the  sea- beach  before  the  Ceesareum.  1  may  therefore  prefer  the  literal 
sense,  without  rejecting  the  metaphorical  version  of  tegtiUe ,  tiles,  which  is  used  by 
M.  de  Valois.  I  am  ignorant,  and  the  assassins  were  probably  regardless,  whether 
their  victim  was  yet  alive.  [at'ctAor  means  simply  killed  (by  cutting  her  throat?), 
not  scraped.] 

91  These  exploits  of  St.  Cyril  are  recorded  by  Socrates  (1.  vi.  c.  13,  14,  15) ; 
and  the  most  reluctant  bigotry  is  oompelled  to  copy  an  historian  who  coolly  styles 
the  murderers  of  Hypatia  &*Sjhs  rb  Qpirrium  h$%ppot.  At  the  mention  of  that 
injured  name,  1  am  pleased  to  observe  a  blush  even  on  the  oheek  of  Baronius  (a.d. 

415,  No.  48). 
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Superstition,  perhaps,  would  more  gently  expiate  the  blood 
of  a  virgin  than  the  banishment  of  a  saint;  and  Cyril  had 
accompanied  his  uncle  to  the  iniquitous  synod  of  the  Oak. 
When  the  memory  of  Chrysostom  was  restored  and  consecrated, 
the  nephew  of  Theophilus,  at  the  head  of  a  dying  faction,  still 
maintained  the  justice  of  his  sentence ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a 
tedious  delay  and  an  obstinate  resistance  that  he  yielded  to  the 
consent  of  the  Catholic  world.38  His  enmity  to  the  Byzantine 
pontiflB 89  was  a  sense  of  interest,  not  a  sally  of  passion ;  he 
envied  their  fortunate  station  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Imperial 
court ;  and  he  dreaded  their  upstart  ambition,  which  oppressed 
the  metropolitans  of  Europe  and  Asia,  invaded  the  provinces 
of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  measured  their  diocese  by  the 
limits  of  the  empire.  The  long  moderation  of  Atticus,  the 
mild  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Chrysostom,  suspended  the  ani¬ 
mosities  of  the  eastern  patriarchs;  but  Cyril  was  at  length 
awakened  by  the  exaltation  of  a  rival  more  worthy  of  his  esteem 
and  hatred.  After  the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  Sisinnins 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  factions  of  the  clergy  and  people 
were  appeased  by  the  choice  of  the  emperor,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  consulted  the  voice  of  fame,  and  invited  the  merit  of 
a  stranger.  Nestorius,30  a  native  of  Germanicia  and  a  monk  of 
Antioch,  was  recommended  by  the  austerity  of  his  life  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  sermons;  but  the  first  homily  which  he 
preached  before  the  devout  Theodosius  betrayed  the  acrimony 
and  impatience  of  his  zeal.  “  Give  me,  0  Caesar !  ”  he  exclaimed , 
“  give  me  the  earth  purged  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give  you  in 
exchange  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Exterminate  with  me,  the 
heretics ;  and  with  you,  I  will  exterminate  the  Persians."  On 
the  fifth  day,  as  if  the  treaty  had  been  already  signed,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  discovered,  surprised,  and  attacked 
a  secret  conventicle  of  the  Arians ;  they  preferred  death  to  sub- 

*8  He  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  Attioos  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Isidore  of 
Pelusiom,  and  yielded  only  (if  we  may  believe  Nicephoros,  1.  xiv.  e.  18)  to  the 
personal  intercession  of  the  Virgin.  Yet  in  his  last  years  he  still  mottered  that 
John  Chrysostom  had  been  justly  condemned  (Tillemont,  Mton.  Eocl6s.  tom.  xiv. 
p.  278-282 ;  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  412,  No.  46-64). 

29  See  their  characters  in  the  history  of  Socrates  (1.  vii.  o.  25-28) ;  their  power 
and  pretensions,  in  the  huge  compilation  of  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  rEglise,  tom. 
i.  p.  80-91). 

10  His  elevation  and  oonduct  are  described  by  Socrates  (1.  vii.  o.  29,  81) ;  and 
Marcellinos  seems  to  have  applied  the  loquentis  satis,  sapientin  parum,  of 
Sallust. 
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mission ;  the  flames  that  were  kindled  by  their  despair  soon 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  the  triumph  of  Nestorius 
was  clouded  by  the  name  of  incendiary.  On  either  side  of  the 
Hellespont,  his  episcopal  vigour  imposed  a  rigid  formulary  of 
faith  and  discipline ;  a  chronological  error  concerning  the  festival 
of  Easter  was  punished  as  an  offence  against  the  church  and 
state.  Lydia  and  Caria,  Sardes  and  Miletus,  were  purified  with 
the  blood  of  the  obstinate  Quartodecimans ;  and  the  edict  of 
the  emperor,  or  rather  of  the  patriarch,  enumerates  three-and-  u.d.  «8] 
twenty  degrees  and  denominations  in  the  guilt  and  punishment 
of  heresy.21  But  the  sword  of  persecution,  which  Nestorius  so 
furiously  wielded,  was  soon  turned  against  his  own  breast. 

Religion  was  the  pretence ;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  saint,  ambition  was  the  genuine  motive  of  episcopal 
warfare.8* 

In  the  Syrian  school,  Nestorius  had  been  taught  to  abhor  hi.  heresy, 
the  confusion  of  the  two  natures,  and  nicely  to  discriminate  the 
humanity  of  his  master  Christ  from  the  divinity  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.83  The  blessed  Virgin  he  revered  as  the  mother  of  Christ, 
but  his  ears  were  offended  with  the  rash  and  recent  title  of 
mother  of  God,34  which  had  been  insensibly  adopted  since  the 
origin  of  the  Arian  controversy.  From  the  pulpit  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  a  friend  of  the  patriarch,  and  afterwards  the  patriarch 
himself,  repeatedly  preached  against  the  use,  or  the  abuse,  of 
a  word  36  unknown  to  the  apostles,  unauthorised  by  the  church, 

■Cod.  Tbeodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ▼.  leg.  65,  with  the  illustrations  of  Baronins  (a.d. 

4J9,  No.  35,  Ac.),  Oodefroy  fad  locum),  and  Pagi  (Critioa,  tom.  ii.  p.  208). 

■Isidore  of  Pelusium  (1.  iv.  epist.  57).  His  words  are  strong  and  scandalous — 

ri  Asvtad^ctf,  (i  koI  rvr  wtp\  wpay/xa  d*7oy  teal  \6yov  Kotirroy  &ia<po>yt?v  wpoarroiovyrcu  imh 
iiXmpxim. *  ;  Isidore  is  a  saint,  bat  he  never  became  a  bishop ;  and  I 

half  §nspect  that  the  pride  of  Diogenes  trampled  on  the  pride  of  Plato. 

■La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  tom.  i.  p.  44-53;  Thesaurus  Epistolious 
La  Crozianus,  tom.  iii.  p.  276-280)  has  detected  the  use  of  A  At<rw6njs  and  A  tcvpios 
which  in  the  ivth,  vth,  and  vith  centuries  discriminates  the  sohool  of  Diodorus 
od  Tarsus  and  his  Nestorian  disciples.  [J.  F.  Bethune  Baker,  Nestorius  and  his 
Teaching,  a  fresh  examination  of  the  evidence  with  special  reference  to  the  newly 
discovered  Apology  of  Nestorius  (The  Bazaar  of  Heraclides),  1908.] 

M  — Deipara  :  as  in  zoology  we  familiarly  speak  of  oviparous  and 

viviparous  animals.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  invention  of  this  word,  which  La  Croze 
(Christianisme  dee  Indes,  tom.  i.  p.  16)  ascribes  to  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea  and  the 
Brians.  The  orthodox  testimonies  are  produced  by  Cyril  and  Petavius  (Dogmat. 

Tbeolog.  tom.  v.  1.  v.  o.  15,  p.  254,  Ac.) ;  but  the  veracity  of  the  saint  is  question- 
thle,  and  the  epithet  of  0wr<foos  so  easily  slides  from  the  margin  to  the  text  of  a 
Catholic  Ms. 

*  Baanage,  in  his  Histoire  de  l’Eglise,  a  work  of  controversy  (tom.  i.  p.  505), 
justifies  the  mother,  by  the  blood,  of  God  (Acts  xx.  28,  with  Mill's  various  read- 
iV1)-  But  the  Greek  Mas.  are  far  from  unanimous ;  and  the  primitive  style  of  the 
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and  which  could  only  tend  to  alarm  the  timorous,  to  mislead  the 
simple,  to  amuse  the  profane,  and  to  justify,  by  a  seeming 
resemblance,  the  old  genealogy  of  Olympus.*6  In  his  calmer 
moments  Nestorius  confessed  that  it  might  be  tolerated  or 
excused  by  the  union  of  the  two  natures  and  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  their  idioms ; w  but  he  was  exasperated,  by  contradiction, 
to  disclaim  the  worship  of  a  new-born,  an  infant  Deity,  to  draw 
his  inadequate  similes  from  the  conjugal  or  civil  partnerships  of 
life,  and  to  describe  the  manhood  of  Christ  as  the  robe,  the 
instrument,  the  tabernacle  of  his  Godhead.  At  these  blas¬ 
phemous  sounds,  the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary  were  shaken. 
The  unsuccessful  competitors  of  Nestorius  indulged  their  pions 
or  personal  resentments ;  the  Byzantine  clergy  was  secretly 
displeased  with  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  ;  whatever  is  super¬ 
stitious  or  absurd,  might  claim  the  protection  of  the  monks ; 
and  the  people  were  interested  in  the  glory  of  their  virgin 
patroness.*8  The  sermons  of  the  archbishop  and  the  service  of 
the  altar  were  disturbed  by  seditious  clamour;  his  authority 
and  doctrine  were  renounced  by  separate  congregations ;  every 
wind  scattered  round  the  empire  the  leaves  of  controversy ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  combatants  on  a  sonorous  theatre  re-echoed 
in  the  cells  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  It  was  the  duty  of  Cyril 
to  enlighten  the  zeal  and  ignorance  of  his  innumerable  monks  : 
in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  he  had  imbibed  and  professed  the 
incarnation  of  one  nature;  and  the  successor  of  Athanasius 
consulted  his  pride  and  ambition  when  he  rose  in  arms  against 
another  Arius,  more  formidable  and  more  guilty,  on  the  second 
throne  of  the  hierarchy.  After  a  short  correspondence,  in 
which  the  rival  prelates  disguised  their  hatred  in  the  hollow 
language  of  respect  and  charity,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 

blood  of  Christ  is  preserved  in  the  Syri&o  version,  even  in  those  copies  whioh  were 
need  by  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (La  Cross, 
Christianisme  des  Indes,  tom.  i.  p.  347).  The  jealousy  of  the  Nestorians  and 
Monophysites  has  guarded  the  purity  of  their  text. 

16  The  Pagans  of  Egypt  already  laughed  at  the  new  Cybele  of  the  Christians 
(Isidor.  1.  i.  epist.  54) :  a  letter  was  forged  in  the  name  of  Hypatia,  to  ridicule  the 
theology  of  her  assassin  (Synodioon,  o.  216,  in  tom.  iv.  Condi,  p.  484).  In  the 
article  of  Nebtobiub,  Bayle  has  scattered  some  loose  philosophy  on  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

37  The  amlBotris  of  the  Greeks,  a  mutual  loan  or  transfer  of  the  idioms  or  proper¬ 
ties  of  each  nature  to  the  other— -of  infinity  to  man,  passibility  to  God,  <&c.  Twelve 
rules  on  this  nicest  of  snbjeots  compose  the  Theological  Grammar  of  Petavios  (Dog¬ 
mata  Theolog.  tom.  v.  1.  iv.  o.  14, 15,  p.  209,  Ac.). 

96  See  Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  L  i.  p.  30,  <kc. 
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denounced  to  the  prince  and  people,  to  the  East  and  to  the 
West,  the  damnable  errors  of  the  Byzantine  pontiff.  From 
the  East,  more  especially  from  Antioch,  he  obtained  the 
ambiguous  counsels  of  toleration  and  silence,  which  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  both  parties  while  they  favoured  the  cause  of 
Nestorios.  But  the  Vatican  received  with  open  arms  the 
messengers  of  Egypt.  The  vanity  of  Celestine  was  flattered 
by  the  appeal ;  and  the  partial  version  of  a  monk  decided  the 
faith  of  the  pope,  who,  with  his  Latin  clergy,  was  ignorant  of 
the  language,  the  arts,  and  the  theology  of  the  Greeks.  At 
the  head  of  an  Italian  synod,  Celestine  weighed  the  merits  of 
the  cause,  approved  the  creed  of  Cyril,  condemned  the  sentiments 
and  person  of  Nes torras,  degraded  the  heretic  from  his  episcopal 
dignity,  allowed  a  respite  of  ten  days  for  recantation  and 
penance,  and  delegated  to  his  enemy  the  execution  of  this  rash 
and  illegal  sentence.  But  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whilst 
he  darted  the  thunders  of  a  god,  exposed  the  errors  and  passions 
of  a  mortal;  and  his  twelve  anathemas *°  still  torture  the 
orthodox  slaves  who  adore  the  memory  of  a  saint,  without 
forfeiting  their  allegiance  to  the  Bynod  of  Chalcedon.  These 
bold  assertions  are  indelibly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the 
Apollinarian  heresy ;  but  the  serious,  and  perhaps  the  sincere, 
professions  of  Nestorius  have  satisfied  the  wiser  and  less 
partial  theologians  of  the  present  times.40 

Yet  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  primate  of  the  East  were  pint  conn- 
disposed  to  obey  the  mandate  of  an  Italian  priest ;  and  a  synod  Ephesus, 
of  the  Catholic,  or  rather  of  the  Greek,  church  was  unanimously 
demanded  as  the  sole  remedy  that  could  appease  or  decide  this  °ctober 


*  Cooeil.  tom.  iii.  p.  948.  They  have  never  been  d&sctly  approved  by  the 
choreh  rrillemont,  M6m.  Eoclls.  tom.  xiv.  p.  868-872).  I  almost  pity  the  agony  of 
nge  and  sophistry  with  which  Petavius  seems  to  be  agitated  in  the  vith  book  of  his 
Dogmata  Theologioa. 

•Bach  as  the  rational  B&snage  (ad  tom.  i.  Variar.  Lection.  Ganisii  in  Pnefat. 
ii.  p.  11-23)  and  La  Croze,  the  universal  scholar  (Christianiume  dee  Indes,  tom. 
l  p.  16-20.  De  l’Ethiopie,  p.  26,  27.  Theeaur.  Epist.  p.  176,  Ac.  283,  285).  His 
ttm  sentence  is  confirmed  by  that  of  his  friends  Jablonski  (Theeaur.  Epist.  tom.  i. 
p  123  201)  and  Mosheim  (idem,  p.  304 :  Nestorium  orimine  oaruisse  est  et  mea 
mfcmia) ;  and  three  more  respectable  judges  will  not  easily  be  found.  Asseman, 
s  learned  and  modest  slave,  can  hardly  discern  (Bibliotheo.  Orien.  tom.  iv.  p.  190- 
*!4»  the  guilt  and  error  of  the  NestorianB.  [On  the  doctrine  actually  held  by 
Ssttonoa,  see  the  book  of  Bethuue  Baker  cited  above,  n.  33.  The  fragments  of 
Xestorios  have  been  collected  by  F.  Loofs,  Nes  tori  ana  :  Die  Fragment  e  des  Nestorius, 
1)06 ;  ep.  the  same  author’s  Die  Ueberiieferung  und  Anordnung  der  Fragments  des 
Xsstorios,  1904.] 
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ecclesiastical  quarrel.41  Ephesus,  on  all  sides  accessible  by  sea 
and  land,  was  chosen  for  the  place,  the  festival  of  Pentecost  for 
the  day,  of  the  meeting ;  a  writ  of  summons  was  dispatched  to 
each  metropolitan,  and  a  guard  was  stationed  to  protect  and 
confine  the  fathers  till  they  should  settle  the  mysteries  of 
heaven  and  the  faith  of  the  earth.  Nestorius  appeared,  not  as 
a  criminal,  but  as  a  judge ;  he  depended  on  the  weight  rather 
than  the  number  of  his  prelates ;  and  his  sturdy  slaves  from  the 
baths  of  Zeuxippus  were  armed  for  every  service  of  injury  or 
defence.  But  his  adversary  Cyril  was  more  powerful  in  the 
weapons  both  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit.  Disobedient  to 
the  letter,  or  at  least  to  the  meaning,  of  the  royal  summons,  he 
was  attended  by  fifty  Egyptian  bishops,  who  expected  from  their 
patriarch’s  nod  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  had 
contracted  an  intimate  alliance  with  Memnon  bishop  of  Ephesus. 
The  despotic  primate  of  Asia  disposed  of  the  ready  succours  of 
thirty  or  forty  episcopal  votes ;  a  crowd  of  peasants,  the  slaves 
of  the  church,  was  poured  into  the  city  to  support  with  blows 
and  clamours  a  metaphysical  argument ;  and  the  people  zeal¬ 
ously  asserted  the  honour  of  the  virgin,  whose  body  reposed 
within  the  walls  of  Ephesus.42  The  fleet  which  had  trans¬ 
ported  Cyril  from  Alexandria  was  laden  with  the  riches  of 
Egypt;  and  he  disembarked  a  numerous  body  of  mariners, 
slaves,  and  fanatics,  enlisted  with  blind  obedience  under  tbe 
banner  of  St.  Mark  and  the  mother  of  God.  The  fathers,  and 
even  the  guards,  of  the  council  were  awed  by  this  martial  array ; 
the  adversaries  of  Cyril  and  Mary  were  insulted  in  the  streets 
or  threatened  in  their  houses ;  his  eloquence  and  liberality  made 
a  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  his  adherents  ;  and  the  Egyp- 

41  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  till  the  synod  of  Ephe¬ 
sus,  may  be  found  in  Socrates  fl.  vii.  o.  32),  Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  1,  2),  Liberatus  (Brev. 
o.  1-4),  the  original  Acts  (Concil.  tom.  iii.  p.  551-991,  edit.  Venise,  1728),  the  Annals 
of  Baronins  and  Pagi,  and  the  faithful  collections  of  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccl4s.  tom. 
xiv.  p.  288-377).  [The  Coptic  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  published  by  Bonriant 
in  the  Mdmoires  of  the  Mission  arch£ologique  fran^aise  au  Caire,  vol.  viii.,  1892,  have 
been  translated  into  German  and  studied  by  W.  Kraatz,  Koptische  Akten  zum 
ephesinisohen  Konzil  vod  Jahre  431,  1904.] 

4a  The  Christians  of  the  four  first  centuries  were  ignorant  of  the  death  and  burial 
of  Mary.  The  tradition  of  Ephesus  iB  affirmed  by  the  synod  (fv0a  6  9*o\4yot 
’IomL'kt/s,  *a)  fi$for6icos  ir apSevos  ayla  M ap(a.  Conoil.  tom.  iii.  p.  1102) ;  yet  it  has 
been  superseded  by  the  claim  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  her  empty  sepulchre,  as  it  was 
shewn  to  the  pilgrims,  produced  the  fable  of  her  resurrection  and  assumption,  in  which 
the  Greek  and  Latin  ohurohes  have  piously  acquiesced.  See  Baronius  (Annal.  E coles. 
a.d.  48,  No.  6,  <ko.)  and  Tillemont  (M4m.  Eool&.  tom.  i.  p.  467-477). 
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tian  soon  computed  that  he  might  command  the  attendance  and 
the  voices  of  two  hundred  bishops.43  But  the  author  of  the 
twelve  anathemas  foresaw  and  dreaded  the  opposition  of  John 
of  Antioch,  who  with  a  small,  though  respectable,  train  of 
metropolitans  and  divines  was  advancing  by  slow  journeys  from 
the  distant  capital  of  the  East.  Impatient  of  a  delay  which  he 
stigmatized  as  voluntary  and  culpable,44  Cyril  announced  the 
opening  of  the  synod  sixteen  days  after  the  festival  of  Pente¬ 
cost.  Nestorius,  who  depended  on  the  near  approach  of  his 
Eastern  friends,  persisted,  like  his  predecessor  Chrysostom,  to 
disclaim  the  jurisdiction  and  to  disobey  the  summons  of  his 
enemies ;  they  hastened  his  trial,  and  his  accuser  presided  in 
the  seat  of  judgment.  Sixty-eight  bishops,  twenty-two  of 
metropolitan  rank,  defended  his  cause  by  a  moderate  and  tem¬ 
perate  protest ;  they  were  excluded  from  the  counsels  of  their 
brethren.  Candidian,  in  the  emperor’s  name,  requested  a  delay 
of  four  days ;  the  profane  magistrate  was  driven  with  outrage 
and  insult  from  the  assembly  of  the  saints.  The  whole  of  this  Condem- 
momentous  transaction  was  crowded  into  the  compass  of  aN«t»riul 
summer’s  day ;  the  bishops  delivered  their  separate  opinions ; Jnne  32 
but  the  uniformity  of  style  reveals  the  influence  or  the  hand 
of  a  master,  who  had  been  accused  of  corrupting  the  public 
evidence  of  their  acts  and  subscriptions.43  Without  a  dissent¬ 
ing  voice,  they  recognised  in  the  epistles  of  Cyril  the  Nicene 
creed  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers :  but  the  partial  extracts 
from  the  letters  and  homilies  of  Nestorius  were  interrupted  by 
curses  and  anathemas ;  and  the  heretic  was  degraded  from  his 
episcopal  and  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  sentence,  maliciously 
inscribed  to  the  new  Judas,  was  affixed  and  proclaimed  in  the 
streets  of  Ephesus ;  the  weary  prelates,  as  they  issued  from  the 

u  The  Acts  of  Chaloedon  (Conoil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1405,  1408]  exhibit  a  lively  picture 
of  the  blind,  obstinate  servitude  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt  to  their  patriarch. 

44  Civil  or  ecclesiastical  business  detained  the  bishops  at  Antiooh  till  the  18th  of 
May.  Ephesus  was  at  the  distance  of  thirty  days’  journey ;  and  ten  dajB  more  may 
he  fairly  allowed  for  aeoidents  and  repose.  The  maroh  of  Xenophon  over  the  same 
ground  enumerates  above  260  parasangs  or  leagues  ;  and  this  measure  might  be 
illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  itineraries,  if  I  knew  how  to  compare  the  speed 
of  an  army,  a  synod,  and  a  caravan.  John  of  Antioch  is  reluctantly  acquitted  by 
Tiilexnont  himself  (Mfon.  E coles,  tom.  xiv.  p.  386-389). 

44  M 4wp6fA*vov  fi+i  icotA  rb  8<or  rd  iv  *E Qfotp  mnrrt&rjvai  vwofurfmara,  wavovpyltf,  leaf 
tim  aftCMf  vaiwro/fcia  KvplAAov  re XK«f(brroj.  Evagrius,  1.  i.  o.  7.  The  same  impu¬ 
tation  was  urged  by  Count  Irennus  (tom.  iii.  p.  1249) ;  and  the  orthodox  critics  do 
not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  defend  the  purity  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  copies  of  the 
Ads, 
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church  of  the  mother  of  God,  were  saluted  as  her  champions ; 
and  her  victory  was  celebrated  by  the  illuminations,  the  songB, 
and  the  tumult  of  the  night. 

opposition  On  the  fifth  day,  the  triumph  was  clouded  by  the  arrival  and 

orientals,  indignation  of  the  Eastern  bishops.  In  a  chamber  of  the  inn, 

4uc“  '  before  he  had  wiped  the  dust  from  his  shoes,  John  of  Antioch 
gave  audience  to  Candidian  the  Imperial  minister ;  who  related 
his  ineffectual  efforts  to  prevent  or  to  annul  the  hasty  violence 
of  the  Egyptian.  With  equal  haste  and  violence,  the  Oriental 
synod  of  fifty  bishops  degraded  Cyril  and  Memnon  from  their 
.  episcopal  honours,  condemned,  in  the  twelve  anathemas,  the 
purest  venom  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy,  and  described  the 
Alexandrian  primate  as  a  monster,  born  and  educated  for  the 
destruction  of  the  church.46  His  throne  was  distant  and  inac¬ 
cessible  ;  but  they  instantly  resolved  to  bestow  on  the  flock  of 
Ephesus  the  blessing  of  a  faithful  shepherd.  By  the  vigilance 
of  Memnon,  the  churches  were  shut  against  them,  and  a  strong 
garrison  was  thrown  into  the  cathedral.  The  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Candidian,  advanced  to  the  assault ;  the  outguards 
were  routed  and  put  to  the  sword ;  but  the  place  was  impreg¬ 
nable  :  the  besiegers  retired ;  their  retreat  was  pursued  by  a 
vigorous  sally ;  they  lost  their  horses,  and  many  of  the  soldiers 
were  dangerously  wounded  with  clubs  and  stones.  Ephesus, 
the  city  of  the  Virgin,  was  defiled  with  rage  and  clamour,  with 
sedition  and  blood;  the  rival  synods  darted  anathemas  and 
excommunications  from  their  spiritual  engines  ;  and  the  court 
of  Theodosius  was  perplexed  by  the  adverse  and  contradictory 
narratives  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  factions.  During  a  busy 
period  of  three  months,  the  emperor  tried  every  method,  ex¬ 
cept  the  most  effectual  means  of  indifference  and  contempt,  to 
reconcile  this  theological  quarrel.  He  attempted  to  remove  or 
intimidate  the  leaders  by  a  common  sentence  of  acquittal  or 
condemnation ;  he  invested  his  representatives  at  Ephesus  with 
ample  power  and  military  force;  he  summoned  from  either 
party  eight  chosen  deputies  to  a  free  and  candid  conference  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  far  from  the  contagion  of 
popular  frenzy.  But  the  Orientals  refused  to  yield,  and  the 

46  'O  iir*  oKtBptf  lKK\yi<nwr  *cal  rpaftis.  After  the  coalition  of  John 

and  Cyril,  these  inveotives  were  mutually  forgotten.  The  style  of  declamation 
must  never  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  sense  which  respectable  enemies  enter¬ 
tain  of  eaoh  other's  merit  (Conoil.  tom.  iii.  p.  1244). 
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Catholics,  proud  of  their  numbers  and  of  their  Latin  allies, 
rejected  all  terms  of  union  or  toleration.  The  patience  of  the 
meek  Theodosius  was  provoked,  and  he  dissolved,  in  anger, 
this  episcopal  tumult,  which  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  cen¬ 
turies  assumes  the  venerable  aspect  of  the  third  oecumenical 
council.47  “  God  is  my  witness,”  said  the  pious  prince,  “  that  I 
am  not  the  author  of  this  confusion.  His  providence  will  discern 
and  punish  the  guilty.  Return  to  your  provinces,  and  may 
your  private  virtues  repair  the  mischief  and  scandal  of  your 
meeting.”  They  returned  to  their  provinces ;  but  the  same 
passions  which  had  distracted  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  were  dif¬ 
fused  over  the  Eastern  world.  After  three  obstinate  and  equal 
campaigns,  John  of  Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  conde¬ 
scended  to  explain  and  embrace;  but  their  seeming  re-union 
must  be  imputed  rather  to  prudence  than  to  reason,  to  the 
mutual  lassitude  rather  than  to  the  Christian  charity  of  the 
patriarchs. 

The  Byzantine  pontiff  had  instilled  into  the  royal  ear  a  baleful  victory  or 
prejudice  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  Egyptian 
rivai.  An  epistle  of  menace  and  invective,48  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  summons,  accused  him  as  a  busy,  insolent,  and 
envious  priest,  who  perplexed  the  simplicity  of  the  faith, 
violated  the  peace  of  the  church  and  state,  and,  by  his  artful 
and  separate  addresses  to  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius, 
presumed  to  suppose,  or  to  scatter,  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the 
Imperial  family.  At  the  stern  command  of  his  sovereign,  Cyril 
had  repaired  to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  resisted,  threatened, 
and  confined,  by  the  magistrates  in  the  interest  of  Nestorius 
and  the  Orientals;  who  assembled  the  troops  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia  to  suppress  the  fanatic  and  disorderly  train  of  the  patriarch. 
Without  expecting  the  royal  licence,  he  escaped  from  his  guards, 

47  See  the  Acte  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus,  in  the  original  Greek,  and  a  Latin 
▼anion  almost  contemporary  (Conoil.  tom.  iii.  p.  991-1339),  with  the  Synodicon 
advenus  Tngoediam  Irenai  (tom.  iv.  p.  235-497),  the  Ecclesiastical  Histories  of 
SocnUee  (L  rll.  c.  34)  and  Eyagrius  (1.  i.  o.  3,  4,  5),  and  the  Breviary  of  Liberatus 
fin  Condi,  tom.  vi.  p.  419-459,  o.  5,  6),  and  the  M£moires  Ecclte.  of  Tillemont 
(tom.  xiv.  p.  377*487). 

44  Tapax^  (says  the  emperor  in  pointed  language)  t6  7#  M  aavrf  teal  xmPurH^w 
rwui  i*JcXr^tais  iu&f&kTiKas  .  .  .  in  9pa<r\n4pas  6ppi)s  rpticofanis  pakkov  f)  lucpi&ctas  .  .  . 
m)  f»urU/ai  pakkor  rointtv  rjpir  ipKOotrrjs  fjxtp  avkdrrjrot . . .  xayrbs  pakkov  ff  Upims .  •  . 
rm  «  r«r  4«*Ay<ri»r,  rd  re  ruy  fkurikfoy  ptkktiy  xwplfiftj'  f$o6k*<r9ai,  its  ofre  ofanjt  dtpoppijt 
brdpms  I  should  be  curious  to  know  how  much  Nestorius  paid  for 

IhsiB  expressions  so  mortifying  to  his  rival. 
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precipitately  embarked,  deserted  the  imperfect  synod,  and 
retired  to  his  episcopal  fortress  of  safety  and  independence. 
But  his  artful  emissaries,  both  in  the  court  and  city,  successfully 
laboured  to  appease  the  resentment,  and  to  conciliate  the  favour, 
of  the  emperor.  The  feeble  son  of  Arcadius  was  alternately 
swayed  by  his  wife  and  sister,  by  the  eunuchs  and  women  of 
the  palace ;  superstition  and  avarice  were  their  ruling  passions ; 
and  the  orthodox  chiefs  were  assiduous  in  their  endeavours  to 
alarm  the  former  and  to  gratify  the  latter.  Constantinople 
and  the  suburbs  were  sanctified  with  frequent  monasteries,  and 
the  holy  abbots,  Dalmatius  and  Eutyches, 49  had  devoted  their 
zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Cyril,  the  worship  of  Mary, 
and  the  unity  of  Christ.  From  the  first  moment  of  their 
monastic  life,  they  had  never  mingled  with  the  world,  or  trod 
the  profane  ground  of  the  city.  But  in  this  awful  moment  of 
the  danger  of  the  church,  their  vow  was  superseded  by  a  more 
sublime  and  indispensable  duty.  At  the  head  of  a  long  order 
of  monks  and  hermits,  who  carried  burning  tapers  in  their 
hands  and  chaunted  litanies  to  the  mother  of  Qod,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  their  monasteries  to  the  palace.  The  people  was 
edified  and  inflamed  by  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  the 
trembling  monarch  listened  to  the  prayers  and  adjurations  of  the 
saints,  who  boldly  pronounced  that  none  could  hope  for  salvation 
unless  they  embraced  the  person  and  the  creed  of  the  orthodox 
successor  of  Athanasius.  At  the  same  time  every  avenue  of 
the  throne  was  assaulted  with  gold.  Under  the  decent  names 
of  eulogies  and  benedictions,  the  courtiers  of  both  sexes  were 
bribed  according  to  the  measure  of  their  power  and  rapacious- 
ness.  But  their  incessant  demands  despoiled  the  sanctuaries 
of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria;  and  the  authority  of  the 
patriarch  was  unable  to  silence  the  just  murmur  of  his  clergy, 
that  a  debt  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  had  already  been  con¬ 
tracted  to  support  the  expense  of  this  scandalous  corruption.® 

49  Eutyches,  the  hereslaroh  Eutyches,  is  honourably  named  by  Cyril  as  a  friend, 
a  saint,  and  the  strenuous  defender  of  the  faith.  His  brother,  the  abbot  Dalmatius, 
is  likewise  employed  to  bind  the  emperor  and  all  his  chamberlains  terribili  conjura¬ 
tion e.  Synodicon,  o.  203,  in  Concil.  tom.  iv.  p.  467. 

50  Clerioi  qui  hie  sunt  contristantur,  quod  ecolesia  Alexandrina  nudata  sit  hujus 
caus&  turbels:  et  debet  prater  ilia  qua  hinc  transmissa  sint  auri  librai  milU 
quingentas.  Et  nunc  ei  scriptum  est  ut  prestet ;  sed  de  tuA  ecclesiA  prasta  avaritia 
quorum  nosti,  Ac.  This  curious  and  original  letter,  from  Cyril’s  archdeacon  to 
his  creature  the  new  bishop  of  Constantinople,  has  been  unaccountably  preserved 
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Pulcheria,  who  relieved  her  brother  from  the  weight  of  an 
empire,  was  the  firmest  pillar  of  orthodoxy ;  and  so  intimate 
waa  the  alliance  between  the  thunders  of  the  synod  and  the 
whispers  of  the  court  that  Cyril  was  assured  of  success  if  he 
could  displace  one  eunuch  and  substitute  another  in  the  favour 
of  Theodosius.  Yet  the  Egyptian  could  not  boast  of  a  glorious 
or  decisive  victory.  The  emperor,  with  unaccustomed  firmness, 
adhered  to  his  promise  of  protecting  the  innocence  of  the  Oriental 
bishops  ;  and  Cyril  softened  his  anathemas,  and  confessed,  with 
ambiguity  and  reluctance,  a  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  before  he 
was  permitted  to  satiate  his  revenge  against  the  unfortunate 
Nestorius.61 

The  rash  and  obstinate  Nestorius,  before  the  end  of  the  sxu«  of 
synod,  was  oppressed  by  Cyril,  betrayed  by  the  court,  and  faintly  A.xTfss'18' 
supported  by  his  Eastern  friends.  A  sentiment  of  fear  or  in¬ 
dignation  prompted  him,  while  it  was  yet  time,  to  affect  the 
glory  of  a  voluntary  abdication ; 64  his  wish,  or  at  least  his 
request,  was  readily  granted ;  he  was  conducted  with  honour 
from  Ephesus  to  his  old  monastery  of  Antioch ;  and,  after  a 
short  pause,  his  successors,  Maximian  and  Proclus,  were  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  the  lawful  bishops  of  Constantinople.  But  in  the 
silence  of  his  cell  the  degraded  patriarch  could  no  longer  re¬ 
sume  the  innocence  and  security  of  a  private  monk.  The  past 
he  regretted,  he  was  discontented  with  the  present,  and  the 
future  he  had  reason  to  dread ;  the  Oriental  bishops  successively 
disengaged  their  cause  from  his  unpopular  name ;  and  each  day 
decreased  the  number  of  the  schismatics  who  revered  Nestorius 
as  the  confessor  of  the  faith.  After  a  residence  at  Antioch  of 
four  years,  the  hand  of  Theodosius  subscribed  an  edict,68  which 

in  an  old  Latin  version  (Synod icon,  e.  203;  Condi,  tom.  iv.  p.  465-468).  The 
mask  Is  almost  dropped,  and  the  saints  speak  the  honest  language  of  interest  and 
confederacy. 

81  The  tedious  negotiations  that  succeeded  the  synod  of  Ephesus  are  diffusely 
related  in  the  original  Acts  (Concil.  tom.  iii.  p.  1339-1771,  ad  fin.  vol.  and  the 
Synodicon,  in  tom.  iv.),  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  28,  35,  40,  41),  Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  6,  7,  8, 

12).  Liberatus  (c.  7-10),  Tillemont  (M&n.  Eccl4s.  tom.  xiv.  p.  467-6y6).  The  most 
patient  reader  will  thank  me  for  compressing  so  muoh  nonsense  and  falsehood  in 
a  few  line*. 

*  Atrrov  r§  a$  ScrjBtvros,  iir trpdrq  *ar&  rb  oixtioy  4waya£(0(ai  fioyacrr^ptoy. 

Ermgrius,  1.  i.  c.  7.  The  original  letters  in  the  Synodioon  (c.  15, 24,  25, 26)  justify  the 
appearance  of  a  voluntary  resignation,  which  is  asserted  by  Ebed-Jesu,  a  Nestorian 
writer,  apod  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Oriental,  tom.  iii.  p.  299,  302.  [For  this  writer  see 
alao  Wright's  Syriac  Literature,  p.  285  sqq .] 

u  See  the  Imperial  letters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  (Concil.  tom.  Iii. 
p.  1730-1735).  The  odious  name  of  Swumians,  whioh  was  affixed  to  the  disciples 
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ranked  him  with  Simon  the  magician,  proscribed  his  opinions 
and  followers,  condemned  his  writings  to  the  flames,  and  banished 
his  person  first  to  Petra  in  Arabia,  and  at  length  to  Oasis,  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  Libyan  desert.64  Secluded  from  the  church 
and  from  the  world,  the  exile  was  still  pursued  by  the  rage  of 
bigotry  and  war.  A  wandering  tribe  of  the  Blemmyes,  or 
Nubians,  invaded  his  solitary  prison  ;  in  their  retreat  they  dis¬ 
missed  a  crowd  of  useless  captives ;  but  no  sooner  had  Nestor- 
ius  reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile  than  he  would  gladly  have  es¬ 
caped  from  a  Roman  and  orthodox  city  to  the  milder  servitude 
of  the  savages.  His  flight  was  punished  as  a  new  crime ;  the 
soul  of  the  patriarch  inspired  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
of  Egypt ;  the  magistrates,  the  soldiers,  the  monks,  devoutly 
tortured  the  enemy  of  Christ  and  St.  Cyril ;  and,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Ethiopia,  the  heretic  was  alternately  dragged  and 
recalled,  till  his  aged  body  was  broken  by  the  hardships  and 
accidents  of  these  reiterated  journeys.  Yet  his  mind  was  still 
independent  and  erect ;  the  president  of  Thebais  was  awed  by 
his  pastoral  letters ;  he  survived  the  Catholic  tyrant  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and,  after  sixteen  years’  banishment,  the  synod  of  Chalce- 
don  would  perhaps  have  restored  him  to  the  honours,  or  at 
least  to  the  communion,  of  the  church.  The  death  of  Nestorius 
prevented  his  obedience  to  their  welcome  summons ; 66  and  his 
disease  might  afford  some  colour  to  the  scandalous  report  that 
his  tongue,  the  organ  of  blasphemy,  had  been  eaten  by  the 
worms.  He  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  known  by  the 

of  this  Tcpar&ovs  &i8a<nca\tast  was  designed  its  &r  irtlSttri  wpo$Krf$irrts  almrutw 
{nrofibfirv  rifittpleut  rmv  afiapnffidrttr  teal  fifae  (Arras  rtfutpias ,  Bavirras  irri+dat 
iterbs  brdpx'u'-  Yet  these  were  Christians!  who  differed  only  in  names  and  in 
shadows. 

M  The  metaphor  of  islands  is  applied  by  the  grave  civilians  (Pandect.  1.  xlvii L 
tit.  22,  leg.  7)  to  those  happy  spots  whioh  are  discriminated  by  water  and  verdure 
from  the  Libyan  sands.  Three  of  these  under  the  common  name  of  Oasis,  or 
Alvahat:  1.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  [Oasis  of  Siwah].  2.  The  middle 
Oasis  [el  Kasr],  three  days'  journey  to  the  west  of  Lycopolis.  3.  The  southern, 
where  Nestorius  was  banished,  in  the  first  climate  and  only  three  days’  journey 
from  the  confines  of  Nubia  [Great  Oasis,  or  Wah  el  Khargeh].  See  a  learned 
Note  of  Miohaelis  (ad  Desoript.  Egypt.  Abulfeda,  p.  21,  34). 

M  The  invitation  of  Nestorius  to  the  Synod  of  Ghaloedon  is  related  by  Zacharias, 
bishop  of  Melitene  [Mytilene]  (Evagrius,  1.  ii.  c.  2 ;  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom. 
ii.  p.  55),  and  the  famous  Xenaias  or  Philoxenus,  bishop  of  HierapoLis  (Asseman. 
Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  40,  do.),  denied  by  Evagrius  and  Asseman,  and  stoutly 
maintained  by  La  Crose  (Thesaur.  Epistol.  tom.  iii.  p.  181,  do.).  The  fact  is  not 
improbable ;  yet  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Monophysites  to  spread  the  invidious 
report ;  and  Eutychius  (tom.  ii.  p.  12)  affirms  that  Nestorius  died  after  an  exile  of 
seven  years,  and  consequently  ten  years  before  the  synod  of  Ghaloedon. 
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names  of  Chamnis,  or  Panopolis,  or  Akmin ; 68  but  the  immortal 
malice  of  the  Jacobites  has  persevered  for  ages  to  cast  stones 
against  his  sepulchre,  and  to  propagate  the  foolish  tradition 
that  it  was  never  watered  by  the  rain  of  heaven,  which  equally 
descends  on  the  righteous  and  the  ungodly. 67  Humanity  may 
drop  a  tear  on  the  fate  of  Nestorius ;  yet  justice  must  observe 
that  he  suffered  the  persecution  which  he  had  approved  and 
inflicted.68 

The  death  of  the  Alexandrian  primate,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-  Harwyot 
two  years,  abandoned  the  Catholics  to  the  intemperance  of  zeal  a.d.  44a 
and  the  abuse  of  victory.68  The  monophysite  doctrine  (one 
incarnate  nature)  was  rigorously  preached  in  the  churches  of 
Egypt  and  the  monasteries  of  the  East ;  the  primitive  creed  of 
Apollinaris  was  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  Cyril;  and  the 
name  of  Eutyches,  his  venerable  friend,  has  been  applied  to  the 
sect  most  adverse  to  the  Syrian  heresy  of  Nestorius.  His  rival, 
Eutyches,  was  the  abbot,  or  archimandrite,  or  superior  of  three 
hundred  monks,  but  the  opinions  of  a  simple  and  illiterate  re¬ 
cluse  might  have  expired  in  the  cell,  where  he  had  slept  above 
seventy  years,  if  the  resentment  or  indiscretion  of  Flavian,  the 
Byzantine  pontiff,  had  not  exposed  the  scandal  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Christian  world.  His  domestic  synod  was  instantly  con¬ 
vened,  their  proceedings  were  sullied  with  clamour  and  artifice, 
and  the  aged  heretic  was  surprised  into  a  seeming  confession 
that  Christ  had  not  derived  his  body  from  the  substance  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  From  their  partial  decree,  Eutyches  appealed  to 
a  general  council ;  and  his  cause  was  vigorously  asserted  by  his 
godson  Chrysaphius,  the  reigning  eunuch  of  the  palace,  and  his 

■•Consult  d\Anville  (Memoirs  sur  l'Egypte,  p.  191),  Pooock  (Description  of  the 
East,  vol.  i.  p.  76),  Abulfeda  (Descript.  Egypt,  p.  14)  and  his  commentator 
Michaelis  (Not.  p.  78-83),  and  the  Nubian  Geographer  (p.  42),  who  mentions,  in 
the  xiith  century,  the  ruins  and  the  sugar-canes  of  Akmim. 

17  Eutychius  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  12)  and  Gregory  Bar-Hebraus,  or  Abulphar- 
agius  (Asseman.  tom.  ii.  p.  316),  represent  the  credulity  of  the  tenth  and  thirteenth 
eentarie*. 

M  We  are  obliged  to  Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  7)  for  some  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
Xeesorios ;  but  the  lively  picture  of  his  sufferings  is  treated  with  insult  by  the  hard 
and  stupid  fanatic. 

*•  Dili  Cyrillum,  dum  viveret,  auctorit&te  suA  effeoisse,  ne  Eutychianismus  et 
Monophjsitarom  error  in  nervum  erumperet :  idque  verum  puto  .  .  .  aliquo  .  .  . 
bnaeeto  modo  wuXurvtia*  ceoinerat.  The  learned  but  cautious  Jablonski  did  not 
always  speak  the  whole  truth.  Cum  Cyrillo  lunies  omnino  egi,  quam  si  tecum  aut 
ran  aliU  re  hujus  probe  gnaris  et  nquis  rerum  aestimatoribus  sermones  privates 
conferrem  (Theeaur.  E pistol.  La  Crozian.  tom.  i.  p.  197,  198);  an  excellent  key 
k>  his  dissertations  on  the  Neetorian  controversy ! 

VOL-  v. — 9 
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accomplice  Dioscoras,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the 
creed,  the  talents,  and  the  vices  of  the  nephew  of  Theophilns. 
By  the  special  summons  of  Theodosias,  the  second  synod  of 
Ephesus  was  judiciously  composed  of  ten  metropolitans  and  ten 
bishops  from  each  of  the  six  dioceses  of  the  Eastern  empire ; 
some  exceptions  of  favour  or  merit  enlarged  the  number  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five ;  and  the  Syrian  Barsumas,  as  the  chief 
and  representative  of  the  monks,  was  invited  to  sit  and  vote 
with  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  But  the  despotism  of  the 
Alexandrian  patriarch  again  oppressed  the  freedom  of  debate ; 
the  same  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons  were  again  drawn  from 
the  arsenals  of  Egypt ;  the  Asiatic  veterans,  a  band  of  archers, 
served  under  the  orders  of  Dioscoras ;  and  the  more  formidable 
monks,  whose  minds  were  inaccessible  to  reason  or  mercy, 
besieged  the  doors  of  the  cathedral.  The  general  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  the  unconstrained  voice  of  the  fathers  accepted 
the  faith  and  even  the  anathemas  of  Cyril ;  and  the  heresy  of 
the  two  natures  was  formally  condemned  in  the  persons  and 
writings  of  the  most  learned  Orientals.  “  May  those  who  divide 
Christ  be  divided  with  the  sword,  may  they  be  hewn  in  pieces, 
may  they  be  burnt  alive !  ”  were  the  charitable  wishes  of  a 
Christian  synod.00  The  innocence  and  sanctity  of  Eutyches 
were  acknowledged  without  hesitation ;  but  the  prelates,  more 
especially  those  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  were  unwilling  to  depose 
their  patriarch  for  the  use  or  even  the  abuse  of  his  lawful 
jurisdiction.  They  embraced  the  knees  of  Dioscoras,  as  he 
stood  with  a  threatening  aspect  on  the  footstool  of  his  throne, 
and  conjured  him  to  forgive  the  offences,  and  to  respect  the 
dignity,  of  his  brother.  “Do  you  mean  to  raise  a  sedition?  ” 
exclaimed  the  relentless  tyrant.  “Where  are  the  officers?  ” 
At  these  words  a  furious  multitude  of  monks  and  soldiers,  with 
staves,  and  swords,  and  chains,  burst  into  the  church;  the 
trembling  bishops  hid  themselves  behind  the  altar,  or  under 
the  benches ;  and,  as  they  were  not  inspired  with  the  zeal  of 
martyrdom,  they  successively  subscribed  a  blank  paper,  which 
was  afterwards  filled  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Byzantine 

90  'H  ayla  <nW$oi  tTirtv,  ipor,  tcawrov  E b<r4$u>yt  otros  ( leap,  otrot  fit  llo  y^rrrra u, 
its  4fi4pur§  fifpurton  tt  ns  \4y*i  96o,  &w&9f  jia.  At  the  request  of  Dioscoras,  thoee 
who  were  not  able  to  roar  stretched  out  their  hands.  At  Chaloedon,  the 

Orientals  disclaimed  these  exclamations;  but  the  Egyptians  more  consistently 
declared  ravra  *ol  t6t§  c fwofup  ml  wvr  \4yofAtw  (Oonoil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1013). 
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pontiff.  Flavian  was  instantly  delivered  to  the  wild  beasts  of 
thin  spiritual  amphitheatre ;  the  monks  were  stimulated  by  the 
voice  and  example  of  Barsnmas  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  Christ ; 
it  is  said  that  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  reviled,  and  buffeted, 
and  kicked,  and  trampled  his  brother  of  Constantinople:61  it 
is  certain  that  the  victim,  before  he  could  reach  the  place  of  his 
exile,  expired  on  the  third  day,  of  the  wounds  and  bruises 
which  he  had  received  at  Ephesus.  This  second  synod  has 
been  justly  branded  as  a  gang  of  robbers  and  assassins ; 62  yet 
the  accusers  of  Dioscorus  would  magnify  his  violence,  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  cowardice  and  inconstancy  of  their  own  behaviour. 

The  faith  of  Egypt  had  prevailed ;  but  the  vanquished  party  coanoii  of 
was  supported  by  the  same  pope  who  encountered  without  fear  a.d.  451. 
the  hostile  rage  of  Attila  and  Genseric.  The  theology  of  Leo,  not.  1 
his  famous  tome  or  epistle  on  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation, 
had  been  disregarded  by  the  synod  of  Ephesus ;  his  authority, 
and  that  of  the  Latin  church,  was  insulted  in  his  legates,  who 
escaped  from  slavery  and  death  to  relate  the  melancholy  tale  of 
the  tyranny  of  Dioscorus  and  the  martyrdom  of  Flavian.  His 
provincial  synod  annulled  the  irregular  proceedings  of  Ephesus ; 
but,  as  this  step  was  itself  irregular,  he  solicited  the  convocation 
of  a  general  council  in  the  free  and  orthodox  provinces  of  Italy. 

From  his  independent  throne  the  Roman  bishop  spoke  and 
acted  without  danger,  as  the  head  of  the  Christians,  and  his 
dictates  were  obsequiously  transcribed  by  Placidia  and  her  son 
Valentinian,  who  addressed  their  Eastern  colleague  to  restore 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church.  But  the  pageant  of  Oriental 
royalty  was  moved  with  equal  dexterity  by  the  hand  of  the 
eunuch  ;  and  Theodosius  could  pronounce,  without  hesitation, 
that  the  church  was  already  peaceful  and  triumphant,  and  that 
the  recent  flame  had  been  extinguished  by  the  just  punishment 
of  the  Nestorians.  Perhaps  the  Greeks  would  be  still  involved 

C1  #EA rye  H  (Eusebius,  bUhop  of  Dorylmn)  rhv  +\a fitavbr  iced  BetXedees  iurauH&rjra. 
rpif  Atoa’Kdpov  *9o6fuv6v  re  teal  \eucrt(6fieyor ;  and  this  testimony  of  Evagrius  (1.  ii.  o. 
u.l  is  amplified  by  the  historian  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  44  [o.  28]),  who  affirms 
tfca*  Diosooros  kicked  like  a  wild  ass.  Bnt  the  language  of  Liberates  (Brev.  o.  12, 
in  Concil.  tom.  vi.  p.  438)  is  more  cautious ;  and  the  acts  of  Chaloedon,  which  lavish 
tic  rume*  of  homicide,  Cain ,  Ac.,  do  not  justify  so  pointed  a  charge.  The  monk 
Bmumas  is  more  particularly  accused — $<r<f>a^e  rbv  fuutdpior  •bKauLavbv,  axnhs  hrrriKe 
«m J  (Conoil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1418). 

y  Oelaer  has  observed,  the  proceedings  at  the  Robber-synod  were  not 
■o  such  more  violent  than  those  at  synods  recognised  by  the  Church.] 
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in  the  heresy  of  the  Monophysiteg,  if  the  emperor’s  horse  had 
not  fortunately  stumbled;  Theodosius  expired;  his  orthodox 
sister,  Pulcheria,  with  a  nominal  husband,  succeeded  to  the 
throne ;  Chrysaphius  was  burnt,  Dioscorus  was  disgraced,  the 
exiles  were  recalled,  and  the  tome  of  Leo  was  subscribed  by  the 
Oriental  bishops.  Yet  the  pope  was  disappointed  in  his  favourite 
project  of  a  Latin  council ;  he  disdained  to  preside  in  the  Greek 
synod  which  was  speedily  assembled  at  Nice  in  Bithynia  ;  his 
legates  required  in  a  peremptory  tone  the  presence  of  the  em¬ 
peror;  and  the  weary  fathers  were  transported  to  Chalcedon 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  Mercian  and  the  senate  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
the  church  of  St.  Euphemia  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle 
though  lofty  ascent;  the  triple  structure  was  celebrated  as  a 
prodigy  of  art,  and  the  boundless  prospect  of  the  land  and  sea 
might  have  raised  the  mind  of  a  sectary  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  God  of  the  universe.  Six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops 
were  ranged  in  order  in  the  nave  of  the  church  ;  but  the 
patriarchs  of  the  East  were  preceded  by  the  legates,  of  whom 
the  third  was  a  simple  priest ;  and  the  place  of  honour  was 
reserved  for  twenty  laymen  of  consular  or  senatorian  rank.  The 
gospel  was  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  centre,  but  the  rule 
of  faith  was  defined  by  the  papal  and  Imperial  ministers,  who 
moderated  the  thirteen  sessions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.9 
Their  partial  interposition  silenced  the  intemperate  shouts  and 
execrations  which  degraded  the  episcopal  gravity ;  but,  on  the 
formal  accusation  of  the  legates,  Dioscorus  was  compelled  to 
descend  from  his  throne  to  the  rank  of  a  criminal,  already  con¬ 
demned  in  the  opinion  of  his  judges.  The  Orientals,  less 
adverse  toNestorius  than  to  Cyril,  accepted  the  Romans  as  their 
deliverers :  Thrace,  and  Pontus,  and  Asia  were  exasperated 
against  the  murderer  of  Flavian,  and  the  new  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  and  Antioch  secured  their  places  by  the  sacrifice 
of  their  benefactor.  The  bishops  of  Palestine,  Macedonia,  and 

M  The  Acts  of  the  Connoil  of  Ghaloedon  (Conoil.  tom.  iv.  p.  761-2071)  compre¬ 
hend  those  of  Ephesus  (p.  890*1189),  which  again  comprise  the  synod  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  under  Flavian  (p.  930*1072) ;  and  it  requires  some  attention  to  disengage 
this  double  involution.  The  whole  business  of  Eutyohes,  Flavian,  and  Dioscorus 
is  related  by  Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  9-12,  and  1.  iii.  c.  1,  2,  3,  4)  and  Liberatus  (Brev.  c. 
11, 12,  13,  14).  Onoe  more,  and  almost  for  the  last  time,  I  appeal  to  the  diligenee 
of  Tillemont  (M6m.  Eool6s.  tom.  xv.  p.  479-719).  The  annals  of  Baronius  and 
Pagi  will  accompany  me  muoh  farther  on  my  long  and  laborious  journey. 
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Greece  were  attached  to  the  faith  of  Cyril;  but  in  the  face  of 
the  synod,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the  leaders,  with  their 
obsequious  train,  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left  wing,  and 
decided  the  victory  by  thiB  seasonable  desertion.  Of  the 
seventeen  suffragans  who  sailed  from  Alexandria,  four  were 
tempted  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  thirteen,  falling  pros¬ 
trate  on  the  ground,  implored  the  mercy  of  the  council,  with 
sighs  and  tears  and  a  pathetic  declaration  that,  if  they  yielded, 
they  should  be  massacred,  on  their  return  to  Egypt,  by  the 
indignant  people.  A  tardy  repentance  was  allowed  to  expiate 
the  guilt  or  error  of  the  accomplices  of  Dioscorus ;  but  their 
sins  were  accumulated  on  his  head ;  he  neither  asked  nor  hoped 
for  pardon,  and  the  moderation  of  those  who  pleaded  for  a 
general  amnesty  was  drowned  in  the  prevailing  cry  of  victory 
and  revenge.  To  save  the  reputation  of  his  late  adherents, 
some  personal  offences  were  skilfully  detected ;  his  rash  and 
illegal  excommunication  of  the  pope,  and  his  contumacious 
refusal  (while  he  was  detained  a  prisoner)  to  attend  the 
summons  of  the  synod.  Witnesses  were  introduced  to  prove 
the  special  facts  of  his  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty;  and  the 
fathers  heard  with  abhorrence  that  the  alms  of  the  church 
were  lavished  on  the  female  dancers,  that  his  palace,  and  even 
his  bath,  was  open  to  the  prostitutes  of  Alexandria,  and  that 
the  infamous  Pansophia,  or  Irene,  was  publicly  entertained  as 
the  concubine  of  the  patriarch.** 

For  these  scandalous  offences  Dioscorus  was  deposed  by  the  ruth 
synod  and  banished  by  the  emperor;  but  the  purity  of  his  faith  0 
was  declared  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  tacit  approbation, 
of  the  fathers.  Their  prudence  supposed  rather  than  pro¬ 
nounced  the  heresy  of  Eutyches,  who  was  never  summoned 
before  their  tribunal ;  and  they  sat  silent  and  abashed,  when  a 


M  MdXt^ra  4  **pi&4riTOf  Tlay<ro<pia  ^  jraAot/ftlrv)  (perhaps  E Ip^tnri)  5*  *«1  d 

-rift  Wj/iot  tupfjic*  <pvy^y  airrrjt  r«  tcai  rov  ipwrrov  fiffirrifi^yos 

(ConciL  tom.  iv.  p.  1276).  A  specimen  of  the  wit  and  malice  of  the  people  is  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (1.  ii.  c.  5,  p.  188,  edit.  Wechel.),  although  the 
application  was  unknown  to  the  editor  Brodeus.  The  nameless  epigrammatist 
laisee  a  tolerable  pun,  by  confounding  the  episcopal  salutation  of  “  Peace  be  to 
all !  ”  with  the  gen  nine  or  corrupted  name  of  the  bishop’s  concubine : 

E irdrr*<r<ny,  twlo'ttoTos  tlrty  fr*  A $4y, 

TJ As  Mvarai  vaffiy  %y  fi6yos  Moy  ^X*1 » 

]  am  ignorant  whether  the  patriarch,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  jealous  lover,  is 
t&e  Cixnon  of  a  preoeding  epigram,  whose  w4os  irnitts  was  viewed  with  envy  and 
voodw  by  Priapos  himself. 
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bold  Monophysite,  casting  at  their  feet  a  volume  of  Cyril, 
challenged  them  to  anathematize  in  his  person  the  doctrine  of 
a  saint-  If  we  fairly  peruse  the  acts  of  Chalcedon  as  they  are 
recorded  by  the  orthodox  party,66  we  shall  find  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  bishops  embraced  the  simple  unity  of  Christ ; 
and  the  ambiguous  concession,  that  he  was  formed  of  or  fbom 
two  natures,  might  imply  either  their  previous  existence,  or 
their  subsequent  confusion,  or  some  dangerous  interval  between 
the  conception  of  the  man  and  the  assumption  of  the  God. 
The  Roman  theology,  more  positive  and  precise,  adopted  the 
term  most  offensive  to  the  ears  of  the  Egyptians,  that  Christ 
existed  ra  two  natures ;  and  this  momentous  particle 66  (which 
the  memory,  rather  than  the  understanding,  must  retain)  had 
almost  produced  a  schism  among  the  Catholic  bishops.  The 
tome  of  Leo  had  been  respectfully,  perhaps  sincerely,  subscribed ; 
but  they  protested,  in  two  successive  debates,  that  it  was 
neither  expedient  nor  lawful  to  transgress  the  sacred  landmarks 
which  had  been  fixed  at  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rule  of  scripture  and  tradition.  At  length  they 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  their  masters,  but  their  infallible 
decree,  after  it  had  been  ratified  with  deliberate  votes  and 
vehement  acclamations,  was  overturned  in  the  next  session  by 
the  opposition  of  the  legates  and  their  Oriental  friends.  It  was 
in  vain  that  a  multitude  of  episcopal  voices  repeated  in  chorus 
“  The  definition  of  the  fathers  is  orthodox  and  immutable ! 
The  heretics  are  now  discovered  !  Anathema  to  the  Nestorians ! 
Let  them  depart  from  the  synod  !  Let  them  repair  to  Rome !  ”  67 


85  Those  who  reverence  the  infallibility  of  synods  may  tiy  to  ascertain  their 
sense.  The  leading  bishops  were  attended  by  partial  or  careless  soribes,  who  dis¬ 
persed  their  copies  round  the  world.  Our  Greek  Mss.  are  sullied  with  the  false 
and  proscribed  reading  of  U  rwv  cpvatw  (Concil.  tom.  iii.  p.  1460) ;  the  authentic 
translation  of  Pope  Leo  I.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  executed ;  and  the  old 
Latin  versions  materially  differ  from  the  present  Vulgate,  which  was  revised  U.d* 
650)  by  Rustious,  a  Roman  priest,  from  the  best  Mss.  of  the  'Atcolfirtrot  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  (Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  p.  161),  a  famous  monastery  of 
Latins,  Greeks,  and  Syrians.  See  Conoil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1969-2049,  and  Pagi,  Critics, 
tom.  ii.  p.  326,  Ac. 

86  It  is  darkly  represented  in  the  microscope  of  Petavius  (tom.  v.  L  iii.  o.  6) ;  yet 
the  subtle  theologian  is  himself  afraid — ne  quis  fortasse  supervacaneam  et  nimis 
anxiam  putet  hujusmodi  vooularum  inquisitionem,  et  ab  instituti  theologici  gravi¬ 
tate  alienam  (p.  124). 

87  E^drjcray  i  Spos  /cpartlrv  ^  iurcpxdpt&a  .  .  .  ol  &yri\4yorr*s  faytpol  ydvmvrai  •< 

&m\4yoyr*s  Ncaroptayol  cUrir,  ol  bm\4yovr*s  *h  'Ptpify  (Concil.  tom.  iv. 

p.  1449).  Evagrius  and  Liberatus  present  only  the  placid  face  of  the  synod,  and 
discreetly  slide  over  these  embers  suppositos  cineri  doloso. 
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The  legates  threatened,  the  emperor  was  absolute,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  eighteen  bishops  prepared  a  new  decree,  which  was 
imposed  on  the  reluctant  assembly.  In  the  name  of  the  fourth 
general  council,  the  Christ  in  one  person,  but  in  two  natures, 
was  announced  to  the  catholic  world ;  an  invisible  line  was 
drawn  between  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  and  the  faith  of  St. 

Cyril ;  and  the  road  to  paradise,  a  bridge  as  sharp  as  a  razor, 
was  suspended  over  the  abyss  by  the  master-hand  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  artist.  During  ten  centuries  of  blindness  and  servitude 
Europe  received  her  religious  opinions  from  the  oracle  of  the 
Vatican ;  and  the  same  doctrine,  already  varnished  with  the 
rust  of  antiquity,  was  admitted  without  dispute  into  the  creed 
of  the  reformers,  who  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  Homan 
pontiff.  The  synod  of  Chalcedon  still  triumphs  in  the  protes- 
tant  churches  ;  but  the  ferment  of  controversy  has  subsided,  and 
the  most  pious  Christians  of  the  present  day  are  ignorant  or 
careless  of  their  own  belief  concerning  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation. 

Far  different  was  the  temper  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  DUcord  of 
under  the  orthodox  reigns  of  Leo  and  Marcian.  Those  piously. 
emperors  enforced  with  arms  and  edicts  the  symbol  of  their 
faith  ; 48  and  it  was  declared  by  the  conscience  or  honour  of  five 
hundred  bishops  that  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon 
might  be  lawfully  supported,  even  with  blood.  The  Catholics 
observed  with  satisfaction  that  the  same  synod  was  odious  both 
to  the  Nestorians  and  the  Monophysites; 48  but  the  Nestorians 
were  less  angry,  or  less  powerful,  and  the  East  was  distracted 
by  the  obstinate  and  sanguinary  zeal  of  the  Monophysites. 
Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  an  army  of  monks :  in  the  name 
of  the  one  incarnate  nature,  they  pillaged,  they  burnt,  they 

**  dee,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  the  confirmation  of  the  synod 
by  Marcian  (Concil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1781, 1783) ;  his  letters  to  the  monks  of  Alexandria 
(p.  1791),  of  Mount  Sinai  (p.  1793),  of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  (p.  1798);  his 
laws  against  the  Eutyohians  (p.  1809,  1811,  1881);  the  correspondence  of  Leo 
with  the  provincial  synods  on  the  revolution  of  Alexandria  (p.  1836-1980). 

••  Photims  (or  rather  Eologins  of  Alexandria)  confesses  in  a  fine  passage  the 
ep Mkms  colour  of  this  double  charge  against  pope  Leo  and  his  synod  of  Chalcedon 
(Bifcliot.  ood.  ocxxv.  p.  768).  He  waged  a  doable  war  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  and  wounded  either  foe  with  the  darts  of  his  adversary — KaraW^Xois  /3&«w< 
t#w  Arrows Uwi  Mrpwnct.  Against  Nestorius  he  seemed  to  introduce  the 
of  the  Monophysites :  against  Eutyohes  he  appeared  to  countenance  the  frroa*rdff§mw 
f  -Tfrfrrf  of  the  Nestorians.  The  apologist  claims  a  charitable  interpretation  for  the 
•tints  ;  if  the  same  had  been  extended  to  the  heretics,  the  sound  of  the  controversy 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  air. 
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murdered ;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  defiled  with  blood ;  and 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  guarded  in  tumultuous  rebellion 
against  the  troops  of  the  emperor.  After  the  disgrace  and  exile 
of  Dioscorus,  the  Egyptians  still  regretted  their  spiritual  father, 
and  detested  the  usurpation  of  his  successor,  who  was  introduced 
by  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon.  The  throne  of  Proterius  was 
supported  by  a  guard  of  two  thousand  soldiers ;  he  waged  a  five 
years’  war  against  the  people  of  Alexandria ;  and,  on  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Marcian,  he  became  the  victim  of 
their  zeal.  On  the  third  day  before  the  festival  of  Easter,  the 
patriarch  was  besieged  in  the  cathedral  and  murdered  in  the 
baptistery.  The  remains  of  his  mangled  corpse  were  delivered 
to  the  flames,  and  hiB  ashes  to  the  wind ;  and  the  deed  was 
inspired  by  the  vision  of  a  pretended  angel:  an  ambitious 
monk,  who,  under  the  name  of  Timothy  the  Cat,70  succeeded 
to  the  place  and  opinions  of  Dioscorus.  This  deadly  supersti¬ 
tion  was  inflamed,  on  either  side,  by  the  principle  and  the 
practice  of  retaliation :  in  the  pursuit  of  a  metaphysical  quarrel, 
many  thousands71  were  slain,  and  the  Christians  of  every  degree 
were  deprived  of  the  substantial  enjoyments  of  social  life  and 
of  the  invisible  gifts  of  baptism  and  the  holy  communion. 
Perhaps  an  extravagant  fable  of  the  times  may  conceal  an 
allegorical  picture  of  these  fanatics,  who  tortured  each  other 
and  themselves.  “Under  the  consulship  of  Venantius  and 
Celer,”  says  a  grave  bishop,  “  the  people  of  Alexandria,  and  all 
Egypt,  were  seized  with  a  strange  and  diabolical  frenzy :  great 
and  small,  slaves  and  freedmen,  monks  and  clergy,  the  natives 
of  the  land,  who  opposed  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  lost  their 
speech  and  reason,  barked  like  dogs,  and  tore,  with  their  own 
teeth,  the  flesh  from  their  hands  and  arms.”73 

The  disorders  of  thirty  years  at  length  produced  the  famous 

70  Alkovpds  from  his  nocturnal  expeditions.  In  darkness  and  disguise  he  crept 
round  the  cells  of  the  monastery,  and  whispered  the  revelation  to  his  slumbering 
brethren  (Theodor.  Lector,  1.  i.  [o.  8]).  [Timothy  the  Cat  was  exiled  and  another 
Timothy,  supported  by  the  Emperor  Leo,  succeeded.  This  Timothy  was  called 
Basilikos,  his  party  was  the  “  royal  ”  party ;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  name 
Melchites  or  royalists  (see  below,  p.  168,  n.  112).  For  these  events  see  Zachariat 
of  Mytilene,  bk.  iv.j 

71  &6vovs  re  roAfiriBrjyat  fivplovs ,  aludrvr  xA^Sci  fiokvvOrjrcu  ^  fifoov  yrp  &AAA 

*ol  aOrhy  rbv  Mpa.  Such  is  the  hyperbolic  language  of  the  Henotioon. 

71  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnunensis,  in  the  Leotiones  Antique  of 
Oanisius,  republished  by  Basnage,  tom.  i.  p.  826. 
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ELhnoticon  n  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  which  in  his  reign,  and  in 
that  of  Anastasias,  was  signed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  East, 
under  the  penalty  of  degradation  and  exile,  if  they  rejected  or 
infringed  this  salutary  and  fundamental  law.  The  clergy  may 
smile  or  groan  at  the  presumption  of  a  layman  who  defines  the 
articles  of  faith ; 74  yet,  if  he  stoops  to  the  humiliating  task,  his 
mind  is  less  infected  by  prejudice  or  interest,  and  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  concord  of  the 
people.  It  is  in  ecclesiastical  story  that  Zeno  appears  least  con¬ 
temptible  ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  discern  any  Manichsan  or 
Eutychian  guilt  in  the  generous  saying  of  Anastasias,  That  it 
was  unworthy  of  an  emperor  to  persecute  the  worshippers  of 
Chnst  and  the  citizens  of  Borne.  The  Henoticon  was  most 
pleasing  to  the  Egyptians ;  yet  the  smallest  blemish  has  not 
been  descried  by  the  jealous  and  even  jaundiced  eyes  of  our 
orthodox  schoolmen,  and  it  accurately  represents  the  Catholic 
faith  of  the  incarnation,  without  adopting  or  disclaiming  the 
peculiar  terms  or  tenets  of  the  hostile  sects.  A  solemn  anathema 
is  pronounced  against  Nestorius  and  Eutyches;  against  all 
heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  divided,  or  confounded,  or  reduced 
to  a  phantom.  Without  defining  the  number  or  the  article  of 
the  word ‘nature,  the  pure  system  of  St  Cyril,  the  faith  of  Nice, 
Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  is  respectfully  confirmed;  but 
instead  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  the  fourth  council,  the  subject 
is  dismissed  by  the  censure  of  all  contrary  doctrines,  if  any  such 
have  been  taught  either  elsewhere  or  at  Chalcedon.  Under 

n  The  Henotioon  is  transcribed  by  Evagrios  (1.  iii.  o.  18),  and  translated  by 
Liberatns  (Brev.  c.  18).  Pagi  (Critics,  tom.  ii.  p.  411)  and  Asseman  (Bibliot. 
Onesit  tom.  i.  p.  343)  are  satisfied  that  it  is  free  from  heresy ;  but  Petavins  (Dogmat. 
Theolog.  tom.  v.  1.  i.  o.  13,  p.  40)  most  unaccountably  affirms :  Chalcedonensem 
lidtiL  An  adversary  would  prove  that  he  had  never  read  the  Henoticon. 

74  {The  Henotikon  was  of  course  drawn  up  by  the  able  Patriarch  Acacius.  It  is 
an  admirable  document,  and  it  secured  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Church  in  the 
East  throughout  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius.  It  was  based  on  the  doctrines 
*(  N*c*a  and  Ephesus,  and  practically  removed  the  decisions  of  Chalcedon.  From 
a  •acular  point  of  view  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  a 
misfortune  for  the  Empire.  The  statesmanlike  Henotikon  retrieved  the 
UMader,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  ;  and  the  reopening  of  the  question  and  reinstate- 
x*at  of  the  authority  of  Chalcedon  waB  one  of  the  most  criminal  acts  of  Justinian, 
—a  consequence  of  hiB  Western  policy.  Reconciliation  with  the  see  of  Rome  was 
by  the  disunion  of  the  East.  Some  new  material  will  be  found  in  F.  C. 
Coaybcare's  Aneodota  Monophysitarum,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Theology,  9, 719 

25  (.1906),  documents  translated  from  the  Armenian,  which  include  (besides  the 
Ktiftikon)  the  correspondence  of  Peter  Mongos  patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  Acacias, 
sad  the  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Anastasias.] 
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this  ambiguous  expression  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the 
last  synod  might  unite  in  a  silent  embrace.  The  most  reason¬ 
able  Christians  acquiesced  in  this  mode  of  toleration ;  but  their 
reason  was  feeble  and  inconstant,  and  their  obedience  was 
despised  as  timid  and  servile  by  the  vehement  spirit  of  their 
brethren.  On  a  subject  which  engrossed  the  thoughts  and  dis¬ 
courses  of  men,  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality ; 
a  book,  a  sermon,  a  prayer,  rekindled  the  flame  of  controversy ; 
and  the  bonds  of  communion  were  alternately  broken  and  re¬ 
newed  by  the  private  animosity  of  the  bishops.  The  Bpace 
between  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  was  filled  by  a  thousand 
shades  of  language  and  opinion ;  the  acephali 74  of  Egypt  and 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  equal  valour  though  of  unequal  strength, 
may  be  found  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  theological  scale. 
The  acephali,  without  a  king  or  a  bishop,  were  separated  above 
three  hundred  years  from  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  who 
had  accepted  the  communion  of  Constantinople,  without  exact¬ 
ing  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  For 
accepting  the  communion  of  Alexandria,  without  a  formal 
approbation  of  the  same  synod,  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  were  anathematized  by  the  popes.  Their  inflexible  des¬ 
potism  involved  the  most  orthodox  of  the  Greek  churches  in 
this  spiritual  contagion,  denied  or  doubted  the  validity  of  their 
sacraments,78  and  fomented,  thirty-five  years,  the  schism  of  the 
East  and  West,  till  they  finally  abolished  the  memory  of  four 
Byzantine  pontiffs,  who  had  dared  to  oppose  the  supremacy  of 
St.  Peter.77  Before  that  period,  the  precarious  truce  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Egypt  had  been  violated  by  the  zeal  of  the 

78  See  Ben&adot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  123, 181,  145, 195,  247).  They  were 
reconciled  by  the  c&re  of  Mark  I.  (a.d.  799-819) ;  he  promoted  their  chiefs  to  the 
bishoprics  of  Athribis  and  Talba  (perhaps  Tava  :  see  d’Anville,  p.  82),  and  supplied 
the  sacraments,  which  had  failed  for  want  of  an  episcopal  ordination. 

76  De  his  quos  b&ptizavit,  quos  ordinavit  Aoacius,  majornm  tmditione  eonfeotam 
et  veram,  preeipue  religiose  solicitudini  congrnam  prsebemus  sine  difficnltate 
medicinam  (Gelasius,  in  epist.  i.  ad  Euphemiom,  Concil.  tom.  v.  p.  286).  The 
offer  of  a  medicine  proves  the  disease,  and  numbers  must  have  perished  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Roman  physician.  Tillemont  himself  (M6m.  E  cotes.  tom.  xvi.  p. 
372,  642,  Ac.)  is  shocked  at  the  proud  uncharitable  temper  of  the  popes ;  they  are 
now  glad,  says  he,  to  invoke  St.  Flavian  of  Antiooh,  St.  Elias  of  Jerusalem,  dec. 
to  whom  they  refused  communion  whilst  upon  earth.  But  Cardinal  Baroni tm  is 
firm  and  hard  as  the  rock  of  St.  Peter. 

77  Their  names  were  erased  from  the  diptych  of  the  church :  ex  venerabili 
diptyoho,  in  quo  pie  mexnorie  transitum  ad  celum  habentlum  episeoporum 
vocabula  oontinentur  (Oonoil.  tom.  iv.  p.  1846).  This  ecclesiastical  record  was 
therefore  equivalent  to  the  book  of  life. 
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rival  prelates.  Macedonius,  who  was  suspected  of  the  Nestorian 
heresy,  asserted,  in  disgrace  and  exile,  the  synod  of  Chalcedon, 
while  the  successor  of  Cyril  would  have  purchased  its  overthrow 
with  a  bribe  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 

In  the  fever  of  the  times,  the  sense,  or  rather  the  sound,  ofmnw^ 
a  syllable  was  sufficient  to  disturb  the  peace  of  an  empire,  religion.. 
The  Tbisaoioh78  (thrice  holy),  “Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  the  death 
Hosts!  ”  is  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  the  identical  hymnuain..*’ 
which  the  angels  and  cherubim  eternally  repeat  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
was  miraculously  revealed  to  the  church  of  Constantinople. 

The  devotion  of  Antioch  soon  added  “who  was  crucified  for 
us  ( ”  and  this  grateful  address,  either  to  Christ  alone  or  to  the 
whole  Trinity,  may  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  theology,  and 
has  been  gradually  adopted  by  the  Catholics  of  the  East  and 
West.  But  it  had  been  imagined  by  a  Monophysite  bishop ; 79 
the  gift  of  an  enemy  was  at  first  rejected  as  a  dire  and 
dangerous  blasphemy,  and  the  rash  innovation  had  nearly  cost 
the  emperor  Anastasius  his  throne  and  his  life.80  The  people 
of  Constantinople  was  devoid  of  any  rational  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  ;  but  they  held,  as  a  lawful  cause  of  rebellion,  the  colour 
of  a  livery  in  the  races,  or  the  colour  of  a  mystery  in  the  schools. 

The  Trisagion,  with  and  without  this  obnoxious  addition,  was 
chanted  in  the  cathedral  by  two  adverse  choirs,  and,  when  their 
lungs  were  exhausted,  they  had  recourse  to  the  more  solid  argu¬ 
ments  of  sticks  and  stones ;  the  aggressors  were  punished  by  the 
emperor,  and  defended  by  the  patriarch ;  and  the  crown  and 
mitre  were  staked  on  the  event  of  this  momentous  quarrel. 

The  streets  were  instantly  crowded  with  innumerable  swarms 
of  men,  women,  and  children ;  the  legions  of  monks,  in  regular 

79  Petering  (Dogmat.  Theolog.  tom.  y.  1.  v.  o.  2,  3,  4,  p.  217-225)  and  Tiilemont 
fM6m.  Bootes.  tom.  xiv.  p.  713,  &c.  799)  represent  the  history  and  doctrine  of  the 
Trisagion.  In  the  twelve  centuries  between  Isaiah  and  St.  Proclus’s  boy,  who  was 
taken  op  into  heaTen  before  the  bishop  and  people  of  Constantinople,  the  song  was 
considerably  Improved.  The  boy  heard  the  angels  sing  “  Holy  Ood !  Holy  strong  1 
Holy  immortal ! " 

79  Peter  Onapheus,  the  fuller  (a  trade  which  he  had  exercised  in  his  monastery), 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  His  tedious  story  is  discussed  in  the  Annals  of  Pagi  (a.d. 

477-490)  and  a  dissertation  of  M.  de  Valois  at  the  end  of  his  Evagrius. 

*Tht  troubles  under  the  reign  of  Anastasius  must  be  gathered  from  the 
Chronicles  of  Victor,  Marcellinus,  and  Theophanee.  As  the  last  was  not  published 
in  the  time  of  Baronins,  his  critic  Pagi  is  more  copious,  as  well  as  more  correct. 

[On  the  Church  parties  of  the  time  see  H.  Oelzer,  Josua  Stylites  und  die  damaligen 
bithHcbsa  Parted en  das  Oetens,  in  Byaantinisohe  Zeitechrift,  i.  34  sqq.t  1892.] 
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array,  marched  and  shouted,  and  fought  at  their  head.  “  Chris¬ 
tians!  this  is  the  day  of  martyrdom;  let  us  not  desert  our 
spiritual  father;  anathema  to  the  ManichsBan  tyrant!  he  is 
unworthy  to  reign.’ *  Such  was  the  Catholic  cry;  and  the 
galleys  of  Anastasius  lay  upon  their  oars  before  the  palace,  till 
the  patriarch  had  pardoned  his  penitent  and  hushed  the  waves 
of  the  troubled  multitude.  The  triumph  of  Macedonius  was 
checked  by  a  speedy  exile ;  but  the  zeal  of  his  flock  was  again 
exasperated  by  the  same  question,  “  Whether  one  of  the  Trinity 
had  been  crucified  ?  ”  On  this  momentous  occasion  the  blue 
and  green  factions  of  Constantinople  suspended  their  discord, 
and  the  civil  and  military  powers  were  annihilated  in  their 
presence.  The  keys  of  the  city  and  the  standards  of  the  guards 
were  deposited  in  the  forum  of  Constantine,  the  principal 
station,  and  camp  of  the  faithful.  Day  and  night  they  were  in¬ 
cessantly  busied  either  in  singing  hymns  to  the  honour  of  their 
God  or  in  pillaging  and  murdering  the  servants  of  their  prince. 
The  head  of  his  favourite  monk,  the  friend,  as  they  styled  him, 
of  the  enemy  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  borne  aloft  on  a  spear ; 
and  the  firebrands,  which  had  been  darted  against  heretical 
structures,  diffused  the  undistinguishing  flames  over  the  most 
orthodox  buildings.  The  statues  of  the  emperor  were  broken, 
and  his  person  was  concealed  in  a  suburb,  till,  at  the  end  of 
three  days,  he  dared  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his  subjects. 
Without  his  diadem  and  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant,  Anastasius 
appeared  on  the  throne  of  the  circus.  The  Catholics,  before 
his  face,  rehearsed  their  genuine  Trisagion ;  they  exulted  in  the 
offer  which  he  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald  of  abdicating 
the  purple ;  they  listened  to  the  admonition  that,  since  all  could 
not  reign,  they  should  previously  agree  in  the  choice  of  a  sove¬ 
reign  ;  and  they  accepted  the  blood  of  two  unpopular  ministers, 
whom  their  master,  without  hesitation,  condemned  to  the  lions. 
These  furious  but  transient  seditions  were  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  Vitalian,  who,  with  an  army  of  Huns  and  Bulgarians, 
for  the  most  part  idolaters,  declared  himself  the  champion  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  In  this  pious  rebellion  he  depopulated 
Thrace,  besieged  Constantinople,  exterminated  sixty-five  thou¬ 
sand  of  his  fellow-Christians,  till  he  obtained  the  recall  of  the 
bishops,  the  satisfaction  of  the  pope,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  an  orthodox  treaty,  reluctantly  signed 
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by  the  dying  Anastasias,  and  more  faithfully  performed  by  the 
ancle  of  Justinian.  And  such  was  the  event  of  the  first  of  the  Fina  ir¬ 
religious  wars  which  have  been  waged  in  the  name,  and  by  the  ««,  a  d. 
disciples,  of  the  God  of  peace.® 

Justinian  has  been  already  seen  in  the  various  lights  of  a  Theoiogi- 
prince,  a  conqueror,  and  a  lawgiver:  the  theologian82  still  re- acter and 
mains,  and  it  affords  an  unfavourable  prejudice  that  his  theo- mentor ^ 
logy  should  form  a  very  prominent  feature  of  his  portrait,  u.  sia^eis 
The  sovereign  sympathized  with  his  subjects  in  their  supersti¬ 
tious  reverence  for  living  and  departed  saints ;  -his  Code,  and 
more  specially  his  Novels,  confirm  and  enlarge  the  privileges 
of  the  clergy;  and,  in  every  dispute  between  a  monk  and  a 
layman,  the  partial  judge  was  inclined  to  pronounce  that  truth 
and  innocence  and  justice  were  always  on  the  side  of  the 
church.  In  his  public  and  private  devotions  the  emperor  was 
assiduous  and  exemplary  ;  his  prayers,  vigils,  and  fasts  displayed 
the  austere  penance  of  a  monk ;  his  fancy  was  amused  by  the 
hope  or  belief  of  personal  inspiration;  he  had  secured  the 
patronage  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Michael  the  archangel ;  and  his 

®  The  general  history,  from  the  council  of  Chaloedon  to  the  death  of  Anastasius, 
may  be  found  in  the  Breviary  of  Liberatus  (o.  14-19),  the  iid  and  iiid  books  of  Eva- 
grios,  the  abstract  of  the  two  books  of  Theodore  the  Reader,  the  Aots  of  the  Synods, 
and  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes  (Conoil.  tom.  v.).  The  series  is  continued  with  some 
disorder  in  the  xvth  and  zvith  tomes  of  the  Mdmoires  Eocldsiastiques  of  Tillemont. 

And  here  I  must  take  leave  for  ever  of  that  incomparable  guide — whose  bigotry  is 
overbalanoed  by  the  merits  of  erudition,  diligenoe,  veracity,  and  scrupulous  minute¬ 
ness.  He  was  prevented  by  death  from  completing,  as  he  designed,  the  vith  century 
of  the  church  and  empire.  [For  the  history  of  the  Monophysitio  struggle  in  this 
period,  the  history  of  Zacharias  of  Mytilene  is  of  first-rate  importance  (see  above, 
tol.  iv.  Appendix  i.  p.  553).  Only  in  quite  recent  years  has  due  attention  been  paid 
to  8everus  (Patriarch  of  Antioch,  a.d.  512-518),  who  was  the  real  leader  of  the 
moderate  Monophysites  in  this  period.  The  Syriac  Life  of  Severus  by  Zaoharias 
has  been  edited  and  translated  by  Kugener,  Vie  de  Sdv&re,  in  Patrologia  Orientalis, 
ii.  I,  Paris,  1903 ;  and  another  Life  by  John  of  Beith-Aphthonia  appeared  two  years 
later  in  the  same  series  (ii.  3),  edited  and  translated  by  the  same  soholar.  E.  W. 

Brooks  has  edited  and  translated  The  Sixth  Book  of  the  Select  Letters  of  Severus, 

Patriarch  of  Antioch*  in  the  Syriac  Version  of  Athanasius  of  Nisibis,  2  vols.,  1902-3. 

Another  leading  Monophysite,  Philoxenos,  bishop  of  Mabbogh  (a.d.  485-519),  has 
also  begun  to  receive  attention.  E.  A.  W.  Budge  edited  and  translated  from  Syriac 
tfss..  The  Discourses  of  Philoxenus,  in  2  vols.,  1894.  See  also  A.  A.  Vaschalde, 

Three  Letters  of  Philoxenus  (8yriao  text  with  Eng.  translation),  Rome,  1902.  See 
further  G.  Krtiger’s  article  Monophysiten,  in  the  Realenoyklopadie  fur  protestantische 
Tbeologie,  voL  13,  1903,  and  M.  Peisker,  Severus  von  Antioohien,  (Halle)  1903.] 

■•The  strain  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Procopius  (c.  11,  13,  18,  27,  28),  with  the 
Isarned  remarks  of  Alemannus,  is  confirmed,  rather  than  oontradicted,  by  the  Aots 
of  the  Councils,  the  fourth  book  of  Evagrius,  and  the  complaints  of  the  Afrioan 
Picondus  in  his  xiith  book — de  tribus  oapitulis,  “  cum  videri  doctus  appetit  im¬ 
portune  .  .  .  sponftaneis  quaestionibus  eoolesiam  turbat  ”.  See  Procop.  de  Bell. 

Goth.  L  iii-  c.  35.  [On  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Justinian,  see  A.  Kneoht,  Die 
Beligionspolitik  Kaiser  Jnstinians  I.,  1896,  and  Diehl,  Justinien,  315  sqq.] 
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recovery  from  a  dangerous  disease  was  ascribed  to  the  mira¬ 
culous  succour  of  the  holy  martyrs  Coemas  and  Damian.  The 
capital  and  the  provinces  of  the  East  were  decorated  with  the 
monuments  of  his  religion ; 83  and,  though  the  far  greater  part 
of  these  costly  structures  may  be  attributed  to  his  taste  or 
ostentation,  the  zeal  of  the  royal  architect  was  probably 
quickened  by  a  genuine  sense  of  love  and  gratitude  towards 
his  invisible  benefactors.  Among  the  titles  of  Imperial  great¬ 
ness,  the  name  of  Pious  was  most  pleasing  to  his  ear ;  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interest  of  the  church  was 
the  serious  business  of  his  life ;  and  the  duty  of  father  of  his 
country  was  often  sacrificed  to  that  of  defender  of  the  faith. 
The  controversies  of  the  times  were  congenial  to  his  temper 
and  understanding;  and  the  theological  professors  must  in¬ 
wardly  deride  the  diligence  of  a  stranger,  who  cultivated  their 
art  and  neglected  his  own.  “  What  can  ye  fear,”  Baid  a  bold 
conspirator  to  his  associates,  “from  your  bigoted  tyrant? 
Sleepless  and  unarmed  he  sits  whole  nights  in  his  closet,  debat¬ 
ing  with  reverend  grey-beards,  and  turning  over  the  pages  of 
ecclesiastical  volumes.”84  The  fruits  of  these  lucubrations 
were  displayed  in  many  a  conference,  where  Justinian  might 
shine  as  the  loudest  and  most  subtle  of  the  disputants  ;  in  many 
a  sermon,  which,  under  the  name  of  edicts  and  epistles,  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  empire  the  theology  of  their  master.  While 
the  barbarians  invaded  the  provinces,  while  the  victorious 
legions  marched  under  the  banners  of  Belisarius  and  Names, 
the  successor  of  Trajan,  unknown  to  the  camp,  was  content  to 
vanquish  at  the  head  of  a  synod.  Had  he  invited  to  these 
synods  a  disinterested  and  rational  spectator,  Justinian  might 
have  learned  “  that  religious  controversy  is  the  offspring  of 
arrogance  and  folly  ;  that  true  piety  is  most  laudably  expressed 
by  silence  and  submission ;  that  man,  ignorant  of  his  own  nature, 
should  not  presume  to  scrutinise  the  nature  of  his  God ;  and 
that  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  power  and  benevolence 
are  the  perfect  attributes  of  the  Deity  ”.86 

“Prooop.  de  ASdifioiis,  1.  i.  o.  6,  7,  Ac.  passim. 

M*Of  tcddijrat  tytXaicTos  is  del  irl  kitrrijs  ruths  dmpl  vimrdut  [kp.  rdrrtfp]  6/iov 
rots  rcov  Upiwv  yipovaur  4(rx*Tor  [leg.  iaxaT07*P0v<riy)  dvcucvtchur  rk  Xpurriavww  kiym 
mr ov&hv  txuy'  Prooop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  32.  In  the  Life  of  St.  Eutychius 
(apud  Aleman,  ad  Prooop.  Arcan.  c.  18)  the  same  character  is  given  with  a  Je&ign 
to  praise  Justinian.  [Vita  Entyohii,  by  Eustratius,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.,  vol.  86.] 

88  For  these  wise  and  moderate  sentiments,  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Goth.  L  i.  o.  8) 
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Toleration  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  times,  and  indulgence HU*p«r»*- 
to  rebels  has  seldom  been  the  virtue  of  princes.  But,  when  the 
prince  descends  to  the  narrow  and  peevish  character  of  a  dis- 
potant,  he  is  easily  provoked  to  supply  the  defect  of  argument 
by  the  plenitude  of  power,  and  to  chastise  without  mercy  the 
perverse  blindness  of  those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  against 
the  light  of  demonstration.  The  reign  of  Justinian  was  an 
uniform  yet  various  scene  of  persecution ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  surpassed  his  indolent  predecessors  both  in  the  contrivance 
of  his  lawB  and  the  rigour  of  their  execution.  The  insufficient  ot  heretic* 
term  of  three  months  was  assigned  for  the  conversion  or  exile 
of  all  heretics;86  and,  if  he  still  connived  at  their  precarious 
stay,  they  were  deprived,  under  his  iron  yoke,  not  only  of  the 
benefits  of  society,  but  of  the  common  birth-right  of  men  and 
Christians.  At  the  end  of  four  hundred  years,  the  Montanists 
of  Phrygia87  still  breathed  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  perfection 
and  prophecy  which  they  had  imbibed  from  their  male  and 
female  apostles,  the  special  organs  of  the  Paraclete.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Catholic  priests  and  soldiers,  they  grasped  with 
alacrity  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  the  conventicle  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  perished  in  the  flames,  but  these  primitive  fanatics 
were  not  extinguished  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
their  tyrant.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Gothic  confederates, 
the  church  of  the  Arians  at  Constantinople  had  braved  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  the  laws ;  their  clergy  equalled  the  wealth  and  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  senate ;  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  were  seized 
by  the  rapacious  hand  of  Justinian  might  perhaps  be  claimed 
as  the  spoils  of  the  provinces  and  the  trophies  of  the  barbarians. 


ii  wouged  in  the  prefnoe  ot  Alemaonat,  who  rinks  him  among  the  political  Chris- 
bans — sed  long®  verius  hsresium  omnium  sentinas,  prorsusque  Atheos — abomi¬ 
nable  Atheist*  who  preached  the  imitation  of  God*s  mercy  to  man  (ad  Hist.  Aroan. 
i  IS). 

M  This  alternative,  a  precious  circumstance,  is  preserved  by  John  Mal&la  (tom. 
u.  p.  $3V  edit  Venet.  1738  [p.  449,  ed.  Bonn]),  who  deserves  more  oredit  as  he 
fcm  towards  his  end.  After  numbering  the  heretics,  Nestorians,  Eutyohians, 
fc.  ne  expectent,  says  Justinian,  ut  digni  venib  judioentnr :  jubemus  enim  at  .  .  . 
ttxrricti  et  apart!  heretioi  justs  et  idones  animadversioni  Bubjioi&ntur.  Baronins 
&pm  mad  applauds  this  edict  of  the  Code  (a.d.  527,  No.  39,  40). 

*7  See  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Montanists,  in  Mosheim,  de  Rebus 
Cfcntf.  ante  Constantinum,  p.  410-424.  [There  is  an  important  investigation  of 
VoQtanUm  in  Ritschl’s  Die  Entstchung  der  altkatholischen  Kirche,  1857  (ed.  2); 
the  binary  of  the  heresy  has  been  treated  in  a  special  work  by  Bonnvetsch,  Ge- 
«cfcn bte  des  Montanismus,  1878.  Cp.  the  article  Montanisten  in  Herzog's  Encyklo- 
padre  fur  TheoLogie  and  Kunst.] 
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of  pagan*  A  secret  remnant  of  pagans,  who  still  lurked  in  the  most 
refined  and  most  rustic  conditions  of  mankind,  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  Christians,  who  were,  perhaps,  nnwilling 
that  any  strangers  should  be  the  witnesses  of  their  intestine 
qnarrels.  A  bishop  was  named  as  the  inquisitor  of  the  faith,  and 
his  diligence  soon  discovered,  in  the  court  and  city,  the  magis¬ 
trates,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  sophists,  who  still  cherished  the 
superstition  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  sternly  informed  that 
they  must  choose  without  delay  between  the  displeasure  of 
Jupiter  or  Justinian,  and  that  their  aversion  to  the  Gospel  could 
no  longer  be  disguised  under  the  scandalous  mask  of  indifference 
or  impiety.  The  patrician  Photius  perhaps  alone  was  resolved 
to  live  and  to  die  like  his  ancestors ;  he  enfranchised  himself 
with  the  stroke  of  a  dagger,  and  left  his  tyrant  the  poor  conso¬ 
lation  of  exposing  with  ignominy  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  fugi¬ 
tive.  His  weaker  brethren  submitted  to  their  earthly  monarch, 
underwent  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  laboured,  by  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  zeal,  to  erase  the  suspicion,  or  to  expiate  the  guilt, 
of  idolatry.  The  native  country  of  Homer,  and  the  theatre  of 
the  Trojan  war,  still  retained  the  last  sparks  of  his  mythology : 
by  the  care  of  the  same  bishop,  seventy  thousand  pagans  were 
detected  and  converted  in  Asia,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Caria; 
ninety-six  churches  were  built  for  the  new  proselytes ;  and  linen 
vestments,  bibles  and  liturgies,  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  were 

of j»wi  supplied  by  the  pious  munificence  of  Justinian*  The  Jews, 
who  had  been  gradually  stripped  of  their  immunities,  were 
oppressed  by  a  vexatious  law,  which  compelled  them  to  observe 
the  festival  of  Easter  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  celebrated 
by  the  Christians.88  And  they  might  complain  with  the  more 
reason,  since  the  Catholics  themselves  did  not  agree  with  the 
astronomical  calculations  of  their  sovereign ;  the  people  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  delayed  the  beginning  of  their  Lent  a  whole  week 

“Theophan.  Chron.  p.  158  [a.m.  6022].  John  the  Monophysite,  bishop  of 
Asia,  is  a  more  authentio  witness  of  this  transaction,  in  whioh  he  was  himself  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  emperor  (Asseman.  Bib.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  85).  [See  the  history  of 
John  of  Ephesus,  8,  36,  87.] 

89  Compare  Procopius  (Hist.  Arcan.  o.  28,  and  Aleman’s  Notes  (with  Theo- 
phanes  (Chron.  p.  190  [a.m.  6088]).  The  eouneil  of  Nioe  has  entrusted  the 
patriarch,  or  rather  the  astronomers,  of  Alexandria  with  the  annual  proclamation 
of  Easter ;  and  we  still  read,  or  rather  we  do  not  read,  many  of  the  Paschal  epis¬ 
tles  of  St.  Cyril.  Since  the  reign  of  Monophytism  [leg.  Monophysitism]  in  Egypt, 
the  Catholios  were  perplexed  by  such  a  foolish  prejudice  as  that  which  so  long 
opposed,  among  the  Protestants,  the  reoeption  of  the  Gregorian  style. 
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after  it  had  been  ordained  by  authority ;  and  they  had  the 
pleasure  of  fasting  seven  days,  while  meat  was  exposed  for  sale 
by  the  command  of  the  emperor.  The  Samaritans  of  Palestine 90  otsun&ri- 
were  a  motley  race,  an  ambiguous  sect,  rejected  as  Jews  by  the 
pagans,  by  the  Jews  as  schismatics,  and  by  the  Christians  as 
idolaters.  The  abomination  of  the  cross  had  already  been 
planted  on  their  holy  mount  of  Garizim,91  but  the  persecution  of 
Justinian  offered  only  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  rebellion. 

They  chose  the  latter ;  under  the  standard  of  a  desperate  leader, 
they  rose  in  arms,  and  retaliated  their  wrongs  on  the  lives, 
the  property,  and  the  temples,  of  a  defenceless  people.  The 
8amaritans  were  finally  subdued  by  the  regular  forces  of  the 
East :  twenty  thousand  were  slain,  twenty  thousand  were  sold 
by  the  Arabs  to  the  infidels  of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  that  unhappy  nation  atoned  for  the  crime  of  treason 
by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It  has  been  computed  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Roman  subjects  were  extirpated  in  the  Samaritan 
war,95  which  converted  the  once  fruitful  province  into  a  desolate 
and  smoking  wilderness.  But  in  the  creed  of  Justinian  the 
guilt  of  murder  could  not  be  applied  to  the  slaughter  of  un¬ 
believers  ;  and  he  piously  laboured  to  establish  with  fire  and 
sword  the  unity  of  the  Christian  faith.98 

With  these  sentiments,  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  at  least,  Htaortho- 
to  be  always  in  the  right.  In  the  first  years  of  his  administra- 
tion,  he  signalised  his  zeal  as  the  disciple  and  patron  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  ;  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  established 
the  tome  of  8t.  Leo  as  the  creed  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire ; 
the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians  were  exposed,  on  either  side, 
to  the  double  edge  of  persecution ;  and  the  four  synods  of  Nice, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Ghalcedon,  were  ratified  by  the 

m  Fat  the  religion  and  history  of  the  Samaritans,  consult  Basnage,  Histoire  des 
Joifp,  a  learned  and  impartial  work. 

n  Sichem,  Neapolis,  Naplous,  the  ancient  and  modern  seat  of  the  Samaritans, 
it  situate  in  a  valley  between  the  barren  Ebal,  the  mountain  of  cursing  to  the  north, 
the  fruitful  Garisim,  or  mountain  of  cursing  [leg.  blessing]  to  the  south,  ten  or  eleven 
hwrt*  travel  from  Jerusalem.  See  Maundrell,  Journey  from  Aleppo,  &c.  p.  59*68. 

■  Procop.  Aneodot.  c.  11.  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  122  [leg.  152 ;  p.  178,  ed.  de 
Boor].  John  Malala,  Chron.  tom.  ii.  p.  62  [p.  447,  ed.  Bonn].  I  remember  an 
observation,  half  philosophical,  half  superstitious,  that  the  province  which  had 
bass  ruined  by  the  bigotry  of  Justinian  was  the  same  through  which  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  penetrated  into  the  empire. 

•*  The  expression  of  Procopius  is  remarkable ;  ob  y4p  o\  MJkci  brOpAwwr  drat 

ym  riff  altrbv  84frft  of  Tflwrfimf  rbxottr  6rr§s.  Anecdot.  0.  18. 

voL.  V. — 10 
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code  of  a  Catholic  lawgiver.94  Bat,  while  Justinian  strove  to 
maintain  the  uniformity  of  faith  and  worship,  his  wife  Theodora, 
whose  vices  were  not  incompatible  with  devotion,  had  listened 
to  the  Monophysite  teachers;  and  the  open  or  clandestine 
enemies  of  the  church  revived  and  multiplied  at  the  Bmile  of 
their  gracious  patroness.  The  capital,  the  palace,  the  nuptial 
bed,  were  torn  by  spiritual  discord ;  yet  so  doubtful  was  the 
sincerity  of  the  royal  consorts  that  their  seeming  disagreement 
was  imputed  by  many  to  a  secret  and  mischievous  confederacy 
against  the  religion  and  happiness  of  their  people.96  The 
famous  dispute  of  the  three  chapters,96  which  has  filled  more 
volumes  than  it  deserves  lines,  is  deeply  marked  with  this 
subtle  and  disingenuous  spirit.  It  was  now  three  hundred 
years  since  the  body  of  Origen  97  had  been  eaten  by  the  worms : 
his  soul,  of  which  he  held  the  pre-existence,  was  in  the  hands 
of  its  creator,  but  his  writings  were  eagerly  perused  by  the 
monks  of  Palestine.  In  these  writings  the  piercing  eye  of 

94  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor,  p.  828,  and  the  original  evidence  of  the  laws  of 
Justinian.  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Baronins  himself  is  in  extreme  good 
humour  with  the  emperor,  who  courted  the  popes  till  he  got  them  into  his  power. 
[The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Justinian’s  reign  consists  of  a  series  of  endeavours  to 
undo  the  consequences  of  the  fatal  recognition  of  the  Chalcedonian  dogma,  whioh 
had  signalised  the  accession  of  Justin.  The  Monophysites  of  the  East  had  been 
alienated,  and  the  attempts  to  win  them  back,  without  sacrificing  the  newly 
achieved  reconciliation  with  Borne,  proved  a  failure.  The  importance  of  Theo¬ 
dora  consisted  in  her  intelligent  Monophysitio  policy.  The  deposition  of  the  Mono¬ 
physite  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch,  Anthimus  and  Sever  us,  in 
a.d.  586,  would  never  have  occurred  but  for  a  political  reason — to  assist  the  arms 
of  Belisarius  in  Italy.  The  ingeniously  imagined  condemnation  of  the  Three 
Chapters  did  not  win  over  the  Monophysites,  and  was  regarded  in  Italy  and  Africa 
as  an  attack  on  Pope  Leo  I.  and  Chalcedon.  Gelzer  does  not  go  too  far  when  he 
describes  the  ecclesiastical  measures  of  Justinian  as  44  a  series  of  mistakes  *\ 

98  Procopius,  Anecdot.  o.  18.  Evagrius,  1.  iv.  c.  10.  If  the  ecclesiastical  never 
read  the  secret  historian,  their  oommon  suspicion  proves  at  least  the  general 
hatred. 

90  On  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  the  original  acts  of  the  vth  general 
council  of  Constantinople  supply  much  useless,  though  authentic,  knowledge 
(Condi,  tom.  vi.  p.  1-419).  The  Greek  Evagrius  is  less  copious  and  correct  (1.  iv. 
c.  38)  than  the  three  zealous  African «,  Facundus  (in  his  twelve  books,  de  tribus 
capitulis,  whioh  are  most  correctly  published  by  Sirmond),  Liberates  (in  his 
Breviarium,  c.  22,  23,  24),  and  Victor  Tununensis  in  his  chronicle  (in  tom.  I. 
Antiq.  Lect.  Canisii,  p.  330-334).  The  Liber  Pontificalis,  or  Anastasius  (in 
Vigilio,  Pelagio,  <feo.),  is  original,  Italian  evidence.  The  modem  reader  twill  derive 
some  information  from  Dupin  (Bibliot.  Eocles.  tom.  v.  p.  189-207)  and  Basnage 
(Hist,  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  519-541),  yet  the  latter  is  too  firmly  resolved  to  de¬ 
predate  the  authority  and  character  of  the  popes. 

97  Origen  had  indeed  too  great  a  propensity  to  imitate  the  irAdiw  and  IveaifUi* 
of  the  old  philosophers  (Justinian,  ad  Menam  in  ConciL  tom.  vi.  p.  356).  His 
moderate  opinions  were  too  repugnant  to  the  zeal  of  the  church,  and  he  was  found 
guilty  of  the  heresy  of  treason.  [Diekamp,  Die  origenistischen  Streitigketen  im  VI 
Jahrhundert,  1899.] 
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Jnstmian  descried  more  than  ten  metaphysical  errors ;  and  the 
primitive  doctor,  in  the  company  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  was 
devoted  by  the  clergy  to  the  eternity  of  hell-fire,  which  he  had 
presumed  to  deny.  Under  the  cover  of  this  precedent,  a 
treacherous  blow  was  aimed  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The 
fathers  had  listened  without  impatience  to  the  praise  of  Theo¬ 
dore  of  Mopsuestia ;  and  their  justioe  or  indulgence  had 
restored  both  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  and  Ibas  of  Edessa  to  the 
communion  of  the  church.  But  the  characters  of  these  Oriental 
bishops  were  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  heresy ;  the  first  had 
been  the  master,  the  two  others  were  the  friends,  of  NestoriuB ; 
their  most  suspicious  passages  were  accused  under  the  title  of 
the  three  chapters ;  and  the  condemnation  of  their  memory  must  . 

involve  the  honour  of  a  synod  whose  name  was  pronounced 
with  sincere  or  affected  reverence  by  the  Catholic  world.  If 
these  bishops,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  were  annihilated  in 
the  sleep  of  death,  they  would  not  probably  be  awakened  by 
the  clamour  which,  after  an  hundred  years,  was  raised  over  their 
grave.  If  they  were  already  in  the  fangs  of  the  daemon,  their 
torments  could  neither  be  aggravated  nor  assuaged  by  human 
industry.  If  in  the  company  of  saints  and  angels  they  enjoyed 
the  rewards  of  piety,  they  must  have  smiled  at  the  idle  fury 
of  the  theological  insects  who  still  crawled  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  foremost  of  these  insects,  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  darted  his  sting,  and  distilled  his  venom,  perhaps 
without  discerning  the  true  motives  of  Theodora  and  her 
ecclesiastical  faction.  The  victims  were  no  longer  subject  to 
his  power,  and  the  vehement  style  of  his  edicts  could  only 
proclaim  their  damnation  and  invite  the  clergy  of  the  East  to 
join  in  a  full  chorus  of  curses  and  anathemas.  The  East,  with  v*  gen- 
some  hesitation,  consented  to  the  voice  of  her  sovereign :  the  ®!ih  na  of 
fifth  general  council,  of  three  patriarchs  and  one  hundred  and  nople.  a.d. 
sixty-five  bishops,  was  held  at  Constantinople ;  and  the  authors,  June  3  y 
as  well  as  the  defenders,  of  the  three  chapters  were  separated 
from  the  communion  of  the  saints  and  solemnly  delivered  to 
the  prince  of  darkness.  But  the  Latin  churches  were  more 

"Baenage  (Prafat.  p.  11*14,  ad  tom.  i.  Antiq.  Leot.  C&nis.)  has  fairly 
veighad  the  guilt  and  innocence  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  If  he  composed  10,000 
ttamea,  a »  many  errors  would  be  a  charitable  allowance.  In  all  the  subsequent 
otalogOM  of  heresiarohs,  he  alone,  without  his  two  brethren,  is  included;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  Amman  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  iv.  p.  303-907)  to  justify  the  sentence. 
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jealous  of  the  honour  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon ;  and 
if  they  had  fought  as  they  usually  did  under  the  standard  of 
Borne,  they  might  have  prevailed  in  the  cause  of  reason  and 
humanity.  But  their  chief  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  disgraced  by 
the  simony,  was  betrayed  by  the  cowardice,  of  Vigilius,  who 
yielded  after  a  long  and  inconsistent  struggle,  to  the  despotism 
of  Justinian  and  the  sophistry  of  the  Greeks.  His  apostacy 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Latins,  and  no  more  than  two 
bishops  could  be  found  who  would  impose  their  handB  on  his 
deacon  and  successor  Pelagius.  Yet  the  perseverance  of  the 
popes  insensibly  transferred  to  their  adversaries  the  appellation 
of  schismatics :  the  Illyrian,  African,  and  Italian  churches  were 
oppressed  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  not  without 
some  effort  of  military  force;90  the  distant  barbarians  tran¬ 
scribed  the  creed  of  the  Vatican ;  and,  in  the  period  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  schism  of  the  three  chapters  expired  in  an  obscure 
angle  of  the  Venetian  province.100  But  the  religious  discontent 
of  the  Italians  had  already  promoted  the  conquests  of  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Romans  themselves  were  accustomed  to 
suspect  the  faith,  and  to  detest  the  government,  of  their 
Byzantine  tyrant. 

Justinian  was  neither  steady  nor  consistent  in  the  nice  pro¬ 
cess  of  fixing  his  volatile  opinions  and  those  of  his  subjects. 
In  his  youth,  he  was  offended  by  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  orthodox  line ;  in  his  old  age,  he  transgressed  the  measure  of 
temperate  heresy,  and  the  Jacobites,  not  less  than  the  Catholics, 
were  scandalized  by  his  declaration  that  the  body  of  Christ 
was  incorruptible,  and  that  his  manhood  was  never  subject  to 
any  wants  and  infirmities,  the  inheritance  of  our  mortal  flesh. 
This  phantaatic  opinion  was  announced  in  the  last  edicts  of 
Justinian;  and  at  the  moment  of  his  seasonable  departure  the 

99  See  the  complaints  of  Liberates  and  Victor,  and  the  exhortations  of  pope 
Pelagius  to  the  conqueror  and  exarch  of  Italy.  Schisma  .  .  .  per  potestatea 
publicas  opprimatur,  &o.  (Concil.  tom.  vi.  p.  467,  <fec.).  An  army  was  detained 
to  suppress  the  sedition  of  an  Illyrian  city.  See  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iv.  e. 
25) :  Hvirfp  tvetca  <r<pl<nv  abroit  oi  xpurruu'ol  9i<mdxoyrcu.  He  seems  to  promise  an 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  would  have  been  curious  and  impartial. 

100  The  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquilea  were  reconciled  by  pope  Hanorina, 
a.d.  638  (Muratori,  Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  v.  p.  376);  but  they  again  relapsed,  and 
the  schism  was  not  finally  extinguished  till  698.  Fourteen  years  before,  the  church 
of  Spain  had  overlooked  the  vth  general  council  with  contemptuous  silence  (xiii. 
Conoil.  Toletan.  in  Conoil.  tom.  vii.  p.  487-494). 
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clergy  had  refused  to  subscribe,  the  prince  was  prepared  to 
persecute,  and  the  people  were  resolved  to  suffer  or  resist.  A 
bishop  of  Treves,  secure  beyond  the  limits  of  his  power,  addressed 
the  monarch  of  the  East  in  the  language  of  authority  and  affec¬ 
tion.  “  Most  gracious  Justinian,  remember  your  baptism  and 
your  creed !  Let  not  your  grey  hairs  be  defiled  with  heresy. 

Recall  your  fathers  from  exile,  and  your  followers  from  perdition. 

You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  Italy  and  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa, 
already  deplore  your  fall,  and  anathematize  your  name.  Un¬ 
less,  without  delay,  you  destroy  what  you  have  taught ;  unless 
yon  exclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  I  have  erred,  I  have  sinned, 
anathema  to  Nestorius,  anathema  to  Eutyches,  you  deliver  your 
soul  to  the  same  flames  in  which  they  will  eternally  burn.” 

He  died  and  made  no  sign.101  His  death  restored  in  some 
degree  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  reigns  of  his  four  suc¬ 
cessors,  Justin,  Tiberius,  Maurice,  and  Phocas,  are  distinguished 
by  a  rare,  though  fortunate,  vacancy  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  East.102 

The  faculties  of  sense  and  reason  are  least  capable  of  acting  TiMMono- 
on  themselves ;  the  eye  is  most  inaccessible  to  the  sight,  the  trovewy. 
soul  to  the  thought ;  yet  we  think,  and  even  feel,  that  one  will , 
a  sole  principle  of  action,  is  essential  to  a  rational  and  conscious 
being.  When  Heraclius  returned  from  the  Persian  war,  the 
orthodox  hero  consulted  his  bishops,  whether  the  Christ  whom 
he  adored,  of  one  person  but  of  two  natures,  was  actuated  by  a 
single  or  double  will.  They  replied  in  the  singular,  and  the 
emperor  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt 

m  Nice* iug,  bishop  of  Treves  (Conoil.  tom.  vi.  p.  611-513).  He  himself,  like 
moot  of  the  G  alii  can  prelates  (Gregor.  Epist.  1.  vii.  ep.  5,  in  Conoil.  tom.  vi.  p. 

1007),  was  separated  from  the  oo  mm  union  of  the  four  patriarchs,  by  his  refusal  to 
condemn  the  three  chapters.  Baronins  almost  pronounoes  the  damnation  of  Jus¬ 
tinian  (a.d.  565,  No.  6).  [The  sources  for  the  heresy  of  JuBtinian  are  :  the  Life  of 
the  Patriarch  Eutychius  (who  was  banished  for  his  opposition  to  the  aphtharto- 
iootAic  doctrine)  by  his  contemporary  Eustratius  (Acta  Sett.  April  6,  i.  p.  550  sqq. 
and  Migne,  P.  G.  86) ;  Evagrius  (iv.  39-41) ;  a  notice  in  a  Constantino politan 
eortmiele  (the  Mtyas  xporoypd^o t  ?)  preserved  in  the  *Ex\oyai  iirb  rijs  4kk\.  I  crroplat 
pobfobed  in  Cramer’s  Anecd.  Paris ,  2,  p.  Ill,  and  copied  by  Theophanes,  sub.  a.m. 

§057 ;  John  of  Nikiu,  ed.  Zotenberg,  p.  518 ;  Nioephorus,  in  his  list  of  Patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  Xporoyp.  <rvvTOfiov>  p.  117,  ed.  de  Boor.  The  great  exponent 
:(  Uk  doctrine  of  the  incorruptibility  of  Christ's  body  was  Julian,  Bishop  of  Hali- 
■r  aa—UFi  His  doctrine  is  stated  falsely  in  the  passage  of  John  of  Nikiu — at  least 
a  the  translation.  As  for  Nioetius,  op.  Appendix  8.] 

t<n  After  relating  the  last  heresy  of  Justinian  (1.  iv.  o.  39,  40,  41)  and  the  edict 
of  £u»  successor  (1.  v.  c.  3  [4]),  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  Evagrius  is  filled 
with  civil,  instead  of  ecclesiastical,  events. 
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and  Syria  might  be  reconciled  by  the  profession  of  a  doctrine, 
most  certainly  harmless,  and  most  probably  true,  since  it  was 
taught  even  by  the  Nestorians  themselves.10*  The  experiment 
was  tried  without  effect,  and  the  timid  or  vehement  Catholics 
condemned  even  the  semblance  of  a  retreat  in  the  presence  of 
a  subtle  and  audacious  enemy.  The  orthodox  (the  prevail¬ 
ing)  party  devised  new  modes  of  speech,  and  argument,  and 
interpretation ;  to  either  nature  of  Christ  they  speciously  ap¬ 
plied  a  proper  and  distinct  energy ;  but  the  difference  was  no 
longer  visible  when  they  allowed  that  the  human  and  the  divine 
will  were  invariably  the  same.104  The  disease  was  attended 
with  the  customary  symptoms;  but  the  Greek  clergy,  as  if 
satiate  with  the  endless  controversy  of  the  incarnation,  instilled 
a  healing  counsel  into  the  ear  of  the  prince  and  people.  They 
declared  themselves  monothelites  (as sorters  of  the  unity  of 
will) ;  but  they  treated  the  words  as  new,  the  questions  as 
superfluous,  and  recommended  a  religious  silence  as  the  most 
uuwiBof  aSreea^e  toe  prudence  and  charity  of  the  gospel.  This  law 
HenoUtu.  of  silence  was  successfully  imposed  by  the  ec thesis  or  exposition 
[638].  The  of  Heraclius,  the  type  or  model  of  his  grandson  Constans ; 106 
coneune.  and  the  Imperial  edicts  were  subscribed  with  alacrity  or  re¬ 
luctance  by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Borne,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  But  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  sounded  the  alarm;  in  the  language,  or  even  in  the 


108  This  extraordinary  and  perhaps  inconsistent  doctrine  of  the  Nestorians 
been  observed  by  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  tom.  i.  p.  19,  20),  and  is  more 
fully  exposed  by  Abulpharagius  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  292 ;  Hist.  Dynast,  p. 
91,  vera.  Latin.  Pooock)  and  Asseman  himself  (tom.  iv.  p.  218).  They  seem  igno¬ 
rant  that  they  might  allege  the  positive  authority  of  the  ectheeis.  'O  fuapkt 
N f<rr6ptos  Kalirtp  Biatp&y  tV  BtLay  rov  K volou  iyapBpt&njaur,  teal  Bvo  tttrdywp  olofa, 
(the  common  reproaoh  of  the  Monophysites),  Buo  tar  a  roirmp  c/vcir  o6«c  IrdA^nyec, 

rovyayrlov  8c  rcutrofiovKlay  r&y  .  .  .  Bvo  wpo<rt&mfp  I8d£cure  (Ooncil.  tom.  vii.  p.  906 
[  =  Mansi,  x.  996]). 

104  See  the  orthodox  faith  in  Petavius  (Dogmata  Theolog.  tom.  v.  1.  ix.  c.  6-10, 
p.  433-447) :  all  the  depths  of  this  controversy  are  sounded  in  the  Greek  dialogue 
between  Maximus  and  Pyrrhus  (ad  oaloem  tom.  viii.  Annal.  Baron,  p.  755-794 
[Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  xci.  p.  288  soq.]),  which  relates  a  real  oonferenoe,  and  produoed  a 
short-lived  conversion.  [For  Maximus,  see  Appendix  1.  For  Monotheletism :  G. 
OwBepian,  Die  Entstehungsgesohiohte  des  Monotheletismus,  1897 ;  G.  Kruger,  art. 
Monotheleten,  in  Bealenoyklopadie  fiir  protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  vol. 
18, 1903.] 

108  Impiissimam  ecthesim  .  .  .  soelerosum  typum  (Conoil.  tom.  vii.  p.  866), 
diabolic®  operations  genimina  (fors.  germina ,  or  else  the  Greek  yty^fiarc^  in  the 
original ;  Concil.  p.  363,  364)  are  the  expressions  of  the  xviiith  anathema.  The 
epistle  of  pope  Martin  to  Amandus,  a  Gallioan  bishop,  stigmatizes  the  Monothelites 
and  their  heresy  with  equal  virulenoe  (p.  392).  [The  ectheeis  declared  the  single¬ 
ness  of  the  Will.] 
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silence,  of  the  Greeks,  the  Latin  churches  detected  *'a  latent 
heresy;  and  the  obedience  of  pope  Honorius  to  the  commands 
of  his  sovereign  was  retracted  and  censured  by  the  bolder  ig¬ 
norance  of  his  successors.  They  condemned  the  execrable 
and  abominable  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  who  revived  the 
errors  of  Manes,  Apollinaris,  Eutyches,  & c. ;  they  signed  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter ;  the 
ink  was  mingled  with  the  sacramental  wine,  the  blood  of 
Christ;  and  no  ceremony  was  omitted  that  could  fill  the 
superstitious  minds  with  horror  and  affright.  As  the  repre-  u.d.  mm 
sentative  of  the  Western  church,  pope  Martin  and  his  Lateran 
synod  anathematized  the  perfidious  and  guilty  silence  of  the 
Greeks.  One  hundred  and  five  bishops  of  Italy,  for  the  most 
part  the  subjects  of  Constans,  presumed  to  reprobate  his 
wicked  type  and  the  impious  eethems  of  his  grandfather,  and  to 
confound  the  authors  and  their  adherents  with  twenty-one 
notorious  heretics,  the  apostates  from  the  church,  and  the 
organs  of  the  devil.  Such  an  insult  under  the  tamest  reign  jjop« 
could  not  pass  with  impunity.  Pope  Martin  ended  his  days«£»»gd. 
on  the  inhospitable  shore  of  the  Tauric  Ghersonesus,  and  his 
oracle,  the  abbot  Maximus,  was  inhumanly  chastised  by  the 
amputation  of  his  tongue  and  his  right  hand.106  But  the  same 
invincible  spirit  survived  in  their  successors,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Latins  avenged  their  recent  defeat  and  obliterated  the 
disgrace  of  the  three  chapters.  The  synods  of  Borne  were  con-  vith  sen- 
firmed  by  the  sixth  general  council  of  Constantinople,  in  the*u:ndUn" 
palace  and  the  presence  of  a  new  Constantine,  a  descendant 
of  Heraclius.  The  royal  convert  converted  the  Byzantine  mo?n‘o 
pontiff  and  a  majority  of  the  bishops ; 107  the  dissenters,  with  sepsis81' 
their  chief,  Macarius  of  Antioch,  were  condemned  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  pains  of  heresy  ; 108  the  East  condescended  to  ac- 

1M  The  Bufferings  of  Martin  and  Maximus  are  described  with  pathetic  simplicity 
in  their  original  letters  and  acts  (Conoil.  tom.  vii.  p.  63-78 ;  Baron.  AnnaL  Ecoles. 
aj>.  636,  No.  2,  et  annos  subsequent).  Tet  the  ohastisement  of  their  disobedience, 

I l*pla  and  aAfiaros  abcurpds,  had  been  previously  announced  in  the  Type  of  Constans 
(Coocil.  tom.  vii.  p.  240). 

1V7£utychius  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  868  [Ug.  348])  most  erroneously  supposes  that 
the  124  bishops  of  the  Boman  synod  transported  themselves  to  Constantinople ;  and, 
by  adding  them  to  the  168  Greeks,  thus  oom poses  the  sixth  council  of  292  fathers. 

s>8rPope  Honorius  and  the  Patriarch  Sergius  were  also  condemned.  The  con¬ 
demnation  of  such  eminent  and  saintly  men,  as  Gelzer  observes,  does  not  redound 
to  the  credit  of  the  council.  The  position  of  Honorius  is  notoriously  awkward  for 
the  modem  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility.] 
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cept  the  lessons  of  the  West ;  and  the  creed  was  finally  settled 
which  teaches  the  Catholics  of  every  age  that  two  wills  or 
energies  are  harmonized  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  majesty 
of  the  pope  and  the  Roman  synod  was  represented  by  two 
priests,  one  deacon,  and  three  bishops;  bnt  these  obscure 
Latins  had  neither  arms  to  compel,  nor  treasures  to  bribe,  nor 
language  to  persuade ;  and  I  am  ignorant  by  what  arts  they 
could  determine  the  lofty  emperor  of  the  Greeks  to  abjure  the 
catechism  of  his  infancy  and  to  persecute  the  religion  of  his 
fathers.  Perhaps  the  monks  and  people  of  Constantinople 109 
were  favourable  to  the  Lateran  creed,  which  is  indeed  the 
least  favourable  of  the  two  ;  and  the  suspicion  is  countenanced 
by  the  unnatural  moderation  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  appear 
in  this  quarrel  to  be  conscious  of  their  weakness.  While  the 
synod  debated,  a  fanatic  proposed  a  more  summary  decision, 
by  raising  a  dead  man  to  life ;  the  prelates  assisted  at  the  trial ; 
but  the  acknowledged  failure  may  serve  to  indicate  that  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude  were  not  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  Monothelites.  In  the  next  generation,  when 
the  son  of  Constantine  was  deposed  and  slain  by  the  disciple 
of  Macarius,  they  tasted  the  feast  of  revenge  and  dominion ; 
the  image  or  monument  of  the  sixth  council  was  defaced,  and 
the  original  acts  were  committed  to  the  flames.  But  in  the 
second  year  their  patron  was  cast  headlong  from  the  throne, 
the  bishops  of  the  East  were  released  from  their  occasional 
conformity,  the  Roman  faith  was  more  firmly  replanted  by  the 
orthodox  successors  of  Bardanes,  and  the  fine  problems  of  the 
incarnation  were  forgotten  in  the  more  popular  and  visible 
quarrel  of  the  worship  of  images.110 

109  The  Monothelite  Constans  was  hated  by  all  & id  rot  ra vra  (says  Theoph&nes, 

Ghron.  p.  292  [a.m.  6160]),  <r<f>6$pa  [leg.  tr^odp&s]  raph  rdmov.  When  the 

Monothelite  monk  failed  in  his  miracle,  the  people  shouted  6  Aa&j  A* tfidvjo-t  (Concil. 
tom.  vii.  p.  1032).  Bat  this  was  a  natural  and  transient  emotion ;  and  I  much  fear 
that  the  latter  is  an  anticipation  of  orthodoxy  in  the  good  people  of  Constantinople. 
[Gelzer  has  well  pointed  out  two  reasons  for  the  polioy  of  Constantine.  (1)  “  The 
monophysite  provinces  were  definitely  lost ;  why  then  maintain  the  hated  edict  of 
unification,  when  there  was  nothing  to  unite?”  (2)  Pope  Vitalian  had  loyally 
supported  the  Imperial  throne  against  Italian  usurpers ;  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
curia  was  paramount  in  the  West ;  and,  to  keep  Roman  Italy,  it  was  expedient  for 
the  theology  of  the  Byzantine  court  to  submit  to  that  of  Rome.  (Krumbaehor’b 
Geschichte  der  byzantinisohen  Litteratur,  ed.  2,  p.  955-6.)] 

110  The  history  of  Monothelitism  may  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synods  of 
Rome  (tom.  vii.  p.  77-395,  601-608)  and  Constantinople  (p.  609-1429)*  Baronins 
extracted  some  original  documents  from  the  Vatican  library ;  and  his  chronology  ia 
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Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  creed  of  the 
incarnation,  which  had  been  defined  at  Borne  and  Constanti¬ 
nople,  was  uniformly  preached  in  the  remote  islands  of  Britain 
and  Ireland ; 111  the  same  ideas  were  entertained,  or  rather  the 
same  words  were  repeated,  by  all  the  Christians  whose  liturgy 
was  performed  in  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  tongue.  Their 
numbers  and  visible  splendour  bestowed  an  imperfect  claim 
to  the  appellation  of  Catholics ;  but  in  the  East  they  were 
marked  with  the  less  honourable  name  of  Melchites  or 
Boyalists ; m  of  men  whose  faith,  instead  of  resting  on  the 
basis  of  scripture,  reason,  or  tradition,  had  been  established, 
and  was  still  maintained,  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  temporal 
monarch.  Their  adversaries  might  allege  the  words  of  the 
fathers  of  Constantinople,  who  profess  themselves  the  slaves  of 
the  king ;  and  they  might  relate,  with  malicious  joy,  how  the 
decrees  of  Chalcedon  had  been  inspired  and  reformed  by  the 
emperor  Mercian  and  his  virgin  bride.  The  prevailing  faction 
will  naturally  inculcate  the  duty  of  submission,  nor  is  it  less 
natural  that  dissenters  should  feel  and  assert  the  principles  of 
freedom.  Under  the  rod  of  persecution,  the  Nestorians  and 

ratified  by  the  diligence  of  Pagi.  Even  Dupin  (Bibliothdqne  Ecolto.  tom.  vi.  p. 
57-71)  and  B&snage  (Hist,  do  PEgUse,  tom.  i.  p.  541-555)  afford  a  tolerable  abridg¬ 
ment.  Besides  these  doc  aments  we  have  the  works  of  Maximus  and  Anastasias. 
See  Appendix  1.] 

In  the  Lateran  synod  of  679,  Wilfred,  an  Anglo-Saxon  bishop,  subscribed 
pro  omni  Aquilon&ri  parte  Brittannie  et  Hibernia,  qua  ab  Anglornm  et  Brit- 
*•50213,  necnon  Scotorum  et  Pictorum  gentibus  coleb&ntor  (Eddius,  in  Vit.  St. 
Wilfrid,  c.  31,  apud  Pagi,  Critics,  tom.  iii.  p.  88).  Theodore  (magna  insula 
Britannia  arc  hi  epi  scopes  et  philosophus)  was  long  expected  in  Borne  (Conoil.  tom. 
ril  p.  714),  but  he  contented  himself  with  holding  (a.d.  680)  his  provincial  synod  of 
Hatfield,  in  which  he  received  the  decrees  of  pope  Martin  and  the  first  Lateran 
oonnoil  against  the  Monothelites  (Concil.  tom.  vii.  p.  597,  <&c.).  Theodore,  a 
monk  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  had  been  named  to  the  primacy  of  Britain  by  pope 
Titelian  (a.d.  668 ;  see  Baronins  and  Pagi),  whose  esteem  for  his  learning  and  piety 
tainted  by  some  distrust  of  his  national  character — ne  quid  oontrarium  veritati 
iriri,  Gracorain  more,  in  ecclesiam  cui  praeesset  mtroduceret.  The  Cilician  was 
wot  from  Rome  to  Canterbury,  under  the  tuition  of  an  African  guide  (Beds  Hist. 
Beal®-  Anglornm,  1.  iv.  o.  1).  He  adhered  to  the  Roman  doctrine;  and  the  same 
*rad  of  the  incarnation  has  been  uniformly  transmitted  from  Theodore  to  the 
Bofierc  primates,  whose  sound  understanding  is  perhaps  seldom  engaged  with  that 
mystery.  [For  Theodore  see  the  article  of  Bishop  Stubbs  in  the  Dictionary 
*  Christian  Biography  ;  cp.  Index  to  Plummer’s  ed.  of  Bede,  sub  u.] 

15 This  name,  unknown  to  the  xth  century,  appears  to  be  of  Syriac  origin, 
•t  m  invented  by  the  Jacobites,  and  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Nestorians  and 
MahasMtana ;  but  it  was  accepted  without  shame  by  the  Catholics,  and  is  fre- 
used  in  the  Annals  of  Eutychius  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  507, 
te.  tom.  iii.  pt  355.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandria  p.  119).  'Hftcit 
*****  tpv  BainAwi,  was  the  acclamation  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople  (Conoil, 
teat.  vit.  p.  765).  [But  op.  above,  p.  136,  n.  70.] 
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Monophysifes  degenerated  into  rebels  and  fugitives ;  and  the 
most  ancient  and  useful  allies  of  Borne  were  taught  to  consider 
the  emperor  not  as  the  chief,  but  as  the  enemy,  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  Language,  the  leading  principle  which  unites  or  separ¬ 
ates  the  tribes  of  mankind,  soon  discriminated  the  sectaries 
of  the  East  by  a  peculiar  and  perpetual  badge,  which  abolished 
the  means  of  intercourse  and  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The 
Perpetual  long  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  their  colonies,  and,  above  all, 
ofuuori”  their  eloquence  had  propagated  a  language  doubtless  the  most 
perfect  that  has  been  contrived  by  the  art  of  man.  Yet  the 
body  of  the  people,  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  still  persevered 
in  the  use  of  their  national  idioms ;  with  this  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Coptic  was  confined  to  the  rude  and  illiterate 
peasants  of  the  Nile,  while  the  Syriac, m  from  the  mountains 
of  Assyria  to  the  Red  Sea,  was  adapted  to  the  higher  topics 
of  poetry  and  argument.  Armenia  and  Abyssinia  were  infected 
by  the  speech  and  learning  of  the  Greeks ;  and  their  barbaric 
tongues,  which  have  been  revived  in  the  studies  of  modern 
Europe,  were  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Syriac  and  the  Coptic,  the  Armenian  and  the 
iEthiopic,  are  consecrated  in  the  service  of  their  respective 
churches  ;  and  their  theology  is  enriched  by  domestic  versions  U4 
both  of  the  scriptures  and  of  the  most  popular  fathers.  After 
a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  spark  of  con¬ 
troversy,  first  kindled  by  a  sermon  of  Nestorius,  still  burns  in 
the  bosom  of  the  East,  and  the  hostile  communions  still  main¬ 
tain  the  faith  and  discipline  of  their  founders.  In  the  most 
abject  state  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  servitude,  the  Nes- 
torians  and  Monophysites  reject  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
Borne,  and  cherish  the  toleration  of  their  Turkish  masters, 

113  The  Syriac,  which  the  natives  revere  as  the  primitive  language,  was  divided 
into  three  dialects ;  1.  The  Aramaean,  as  it  was  refined  at  Edessa  and  the  cities  of 
Mesopotamia;  2.  The  Palestine,  which  was  need  in  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and 
the  rest  of  Syria;  8.  The  Ndbathaean,  the  rustio  idiom  of  the  monntains  of 
Assyria  and  the  villages  of  Irak  (Qregor.  Abulpharag.  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  11).  On 
the  Syriac,  Bee  Ebed-Jesu  (Asseman.  tom.  iii.  p.  326,  <fco.),  whose  prejudice  alone 
oould  prefer  it  to  the  Arabic. 

114 1  shall  not  enrioh  my  ignoranoe  with  the  spoils  of  Simon,  Walton,  Mil), 
Wetstein,  Assemannus,  Ludolphus,  La  Croze,  whom  I  have  consulted  with  some 
care.  It  appears,  1.  That ,  of  all  the  versions  which  are  celebrated  by  the  fathers, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  are  now  extant  in  their  pristine  integrity.  2.  Thai  the 
Syriac  has  the  best  claim ;  and  that  the  oonsent  of  the  Oriental  sects  is  a  proof 
that  it  is  more  anoient  than  their  schism. 
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which  allows  them  to  anathematize,  on  one  hand,  St.  Cyril 
and  the  synod  of  Ephesns,  on  the  other,  pope  Leo  and  the 
oonncil  of  Chalcedon.  The  weight  which  they  cast  into  the 
downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire  demands  our  notice,  and  the 
reader  may  be  amused  with  the  various  prospects  of  I.  The 
Nestorians ;  II.  The  Jacobites ; 1U  III.  The  Maronites ;  IV.  The 
Armenians;  V.  The  Copts;  and  VI.  The  Abyssinians.  To 
the  three  former,  the  Syriac  is  common;  but  of  the  latter, 
each  is  discriminated  by  the  use  of  a  national  idiom.  Yet  the 
modern  natives  of  Armenia  and  Abyssinia  would  be  incapable  of 
conversing  with  their  ancestors ;  and  the  Christians  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  who  reject  the  religion,  have  adopted  the  language,  of  the 
Arabians.  The  lapse  of  time  has  seconded  the  sacerdotal  arts ; 
and  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  the  Deity  is  addressed  in 
an  obsolete  tongue,  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  congregation. 

I.  Both  in  his  native  and  his  episcopal  province,  the  heresy  i.  -me 
of  the  unfortunate  Nestorius  was  speedily  obliterated.  The No8k,riM18 
Oriental  bishops,  who  at  Ephesus  had  resisted  to  his  face  the 
arrogance  of  Cyril,  were  mollified  by  his  tardy  concessions. 

The  same  prelates,  or  their  successors,  subscribed,  not  without 
a  murmur,  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon ;  the  power  of  the  Mono- 
physites  reconciled  them  with  the  Catholics  in  the  conformity 
of  passion,  of  interest,  and  insensibly  of  belief :  and  their  last 
reluctant  sigh  was  breathed  in  the  defence  of  the  three 
chapters.  Their  dissenting  brethren,  less  moderate,  or  more 
sincere,  were  crushed  by  the  penal  laws ;  and  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Justinian  it  became  difficult  to  find  a  church  of 
Nestorians  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Beyond 
those  limits  they  had  discovered  a  new  world,  in  which  they 
might  hope  for  liberty  and  aspire  to  conquest.  In  Persia,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  resistance  of  the  Magi,  Christianity  had  struck 
a  deep  root,  and  the  nations  of  the  East  reposed  under  its 
salutary  shade.  The  catholic,  or  primate,  resided  in  the  capital ; 
m  his  synods,  and  in  their  dioceses,  his  metropolitans,  bishops, 

m  In  the  account  of  the  Monophysites  and  Nestorius,  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clemen  ti  no- Vaticana  of  Joseph  Simon  Assemannos. 

Thai  learned  Maronite  was  dispatched  in  the  year  1715  by  pope  Clement  XL  to 
Tint  the  monasteries  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  in  searoh  of  Mss.  His  four  folio  volumes, 
pabliabed  at  Rome  1719-1728,  contain  a  part  only,  though  perhaps  the  most 
raloable,  of  his  extensive  project.  As  a  native  and  as  a  scholar,  he  possessed  the 
Syriac  literature ;  and,  though  a  dependent  of  Rome,  he  wishes  to  be  moderate  and 
aiadid. 
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and  clergy  represented  the  pomp  and  honour  of  a  regular 
hierarchy;  they  rejoiced  in  the  increase  of  proselytes,  who 
were  converted  from  the  Zendavesta  to  the  Gospel,  from  the 
secular  to  the  monastic  life ;  and  their  zeal  was  stimulated 
by  the  presence  of  an  artful  and  formidable  enemy.  The 
Persian  church  had  been  founded  by  the  missionaries  of  Syria ; 
and  their  language,  discipline,  and  doctrine  were  closely  inter, 
woven  with  its  original  frame.  The  catholics  were  elected  and 
ordained  by  their  own  suffragans;  but  their  filial  depend* 
ence  on  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  is  attested  by  the  canons 
of  the  Oriental  church.116  In  the  Persian  school  of  Edessa,117 
the  rising  generations  of  the  faithful  imbibed  their  theological 
idiom ;  they  studied  in  the  Syriac  version  the  ten  thousand 
•  volumes  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  and  they  revered  the 
apostolic  faith  and  holy  martyrdom  of  his  disciple  Nestorins, 
whose  person  and  language  were  equally  unknown  to  the 
nations  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  first  indelible  lesson  of  Ibas, 
bishop  of  Edessa,  taught  them  to  execrate  the  Egyptians,  who, 
in  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  had  impiously  confounded  the  two 
natures  of  Christ.  The  flight  of  the  masters  and  scholars,  who 
[NeetorUn  were  twice  expelled  from  the  Athens  of  Syria,  dispersed  a 
Edeu»  crowd  of  missionaries,  inflamed  by  the  double  zeal  of  religion 
a.d.  480]  and  revenge.  And  the  rigid  unity  of  the  Monophysites,  who, 
under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  had  invaded  the 
thrones  of  the  East,  provoked  their  antagonists,  in  a  land  of 
freedom,  to  avow  a  moral,  rather  than  a  physical,  union  of  the 

uo  See  the  Arabic  oanons  of  Nioe,  in  the  translation  of  Abraham  EooheUenaU, 
No.  37, 38,  39,  40.  Conoil.  tom.  ii.  p.  835,  336,  edit.  Venet.  These  vulgar  titles, 
Nicene  and  Arabic ,  are  both  apocryphal.  The  counoil  of  Nice  enacted  no  mors 
than  twenty  canons  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Eooles.  1.  i.  o.  8),  and  the  remainder,  seventy 
or  eighty,  were  collected  from  the  synods  of  the  Greek  church.  The  Syriac  edition 
of  Maruthas  is  no  longer  extant  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Oriental,  tom.  i.  p.  195,  tom. 
iii.  p.  74),  and  the  Arabic  version  is  marked  with  many  recent  interpolations.  Yet 
this  code  contains  many  curious  relios  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and,  since  it  is 
equally  revered  by  all  the  eastern  communions,  it  was  probably  finished  before  the 
schism  of  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Gr&o.  tom.  xi.  p.  S63- 
367).  [A  German  translation  (by  E.  Nestle)  of  the  statutes  of  the  Nestorian 
school  of  NiBibis  will  be  found  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschiohte,  18,  p.  211 
1897.  For  the  Nestorian  schools  of  Nisibis  and  Seleucia,  see  Labourt,  Le  Christianiaxne 
dans  l’empire  perse,  288  sqq.,  1904.] 

117  Theodore  the  Reader  (1.  ii.  c.  5,  49,  ad  oalcem  Hist.  Eooles.)  has  noticed  this 
Persian  school  of  Edessa.  Its  anaient  splendour  and  the  two  eras  of  its  down* 
fall  (a.d.  431  and  489)  are  clearly  discussed  by  Assemanni  (Bibliotb.  Orient,  tom. 
ii.  p.  402,  iii.  p.  376,  378,  iv.  p.  70,  924).  [B.  Duval,  Hist,  pol.,  relig.,  et  litt. 

d’Edesse,  1892.] 
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two  persons  of  Christ.  Since  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
the  Sassanian  kings  beheld  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  a  race  of 
aliens  and  apostates,  who  had  embraced  the  religion,  and  who 
might  favour  the  cause,  of  the  hereditary  foes  of  their  country. 

The  royal  edicts  had  often  prohibited  their  dangerous  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Syrian  clergy ;  the  progress  of  the  schism 
was  grateful  to  the  jealous  pride  of  Perozes,  and  he  listened 
to  the  eloquence  of  an  artful  prelate,  who  painted  Nestorius 
as  the  friend  of  Persia,  and  urged  him  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
his  Christian  subjects  by  granting  a  just  preference  to  the 
victims  and  enemies  of  the  Homan  tyrant.  The  Nestorians 
composed  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy  and  people;  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  smile,  and  armed  with  the  sword,  of 
despotism ;  yet  many  of  their  weaker  brethren  were  startled 
at  the  thought  of  breaking  loose  from  the  communion  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  the  blood  of  seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  Monophysites,  or  Catholics,  confirmed  the  uniformity 
of  faith  and  discipline  in  the  churches  of  Persia.118  Their 
eoclesiastical  institutions  are  distinguished  by  a  liberal  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reason,  or  at  least  of  policy;  the  austerity  of  the 
cloister  was  relaxed  and  gradually  forgotten ;  houses  of  charity  aoie 
were  endowed  for  the  education  of  orphans  and  foxmdlings ;  °f 
the  law  of  celibacy,  so  forcibly  recommended  to  the  Greeks A  D'600-*0' 
and  Latins,  was  disregarded  by  the  Persian  clergy ;  and  the 
number  of  the  elect  was  multiplied  by  the  public  and  reiterated 
nnptials  of  the  priests,  the  bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch  him¬ 
self.  To  this  standard  of  natural  and  religious  freedom 
myriads  of  fugitives  resorted  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empire ;  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Justinian  was  punished 
by  the  emigration  of  his  most  industrious  subjects;  they 
transported  into  Persia  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war ;  and 
those  who  deserved  the  favour,  were  promoted  in  the  service, 
of  a  discerning  monarch.  The  arms  of  Nushirvan,  and  his 
fiercer  grandson,  were  assisted  with  advice,  and  money,  and 
troops,  by  the  desperate  sectaries  who  still  lurked  in  their 
native  cities  of  the  East ;  their  zeal  was  rewarded  with  the  gift 

“•  A  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  has  swelled  in  the  hands  of 
A— (Tmanni  to  a  folio  volume  of  950  pages,  and  his  learned  researches  are  digested 
in  the  most  lucid  order.  Besides  this  ivth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis 
the  extracts  in  the  three  preceding  tomes  (tom.  i.  p.  208,  ii.  p.  821-468,  ill.  64-70, 

970-996,  Ac.,  408-408,  680-689)  may  be  usefully  consulted. 
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of  the  Catholic  churches ;  bat,  when  those  cities  and  chorches 
were  recovered  by  Heraclios,  their  open  profession  of  treason 
and  heresy  compelled  them  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  realm 
of  their  foreign  ally.  Bnt  the  seeming  tranquillity  of  the 
Nestorians  was  often  endangered,  and  sometimes  overthrown. 
They  were  involved  in  the  common  evils  of  Oriental  despot¬ 
ism;  their  enmity  to  Borne  could  not  always  atone  for  their 
attachment  to  the  gospel;  and  a  colony  of  three  hundred 
thousand  Jacobites,  the  captives  of  Apamea  and  Antioch,  was 
permitted  to  erect  an  hostile  altar  in  the  face  of  the  catholic 
and  in  the  sunshine  of  the  court.  In  his  last  treaty,  Justinian 
introduced  some  conditions  which  tended  to  enlarge  and  fortify 
the  toleration  of  Christianity  in  Persia.  The  emperor,  ignorant 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  was  incapable  of  pity  or  esteem  for 
the  heretics  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  holy  synods ;  but  he 
flattered  himself  that  they  would  gradually  perceive  the  tem¬ 
poral  benefits  of  union  with  the  empire  and  the  church  of  Borne ; 
and,  if  he  failed  in  exciting  their  gratitude,  he  might  hope  to 
provoke  the  jealousy  of  their  sovereign.  In  a  latter  age,  the 
Lutherans  have  been  burned  at  Paris,  and  protected  in  Germany, 
by  the  superstition  and  policy  of  the  most  Christian  king. 

Their  The  desire  of  gaining  souls  for  God,  and  subjects  for  the 

in  Tartary.  church,  has  excited  in  every  age  the  diligence  of  the  Chris- 
China,  Ac.  tian  priests.  From  the  conquest  of  Persia  they  carried  their 
moo600’  spiritual  arms  to  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south;  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel  was  fashioned  and  painted  with  the 
colours  of  the  Syriac  theology.  In  the  sixth  century,  according 
to  the  report  of  a  Nestorian  traveller,11*  Christianity  was  sue- 


U*  See  the  Topographia  Christiana  of  Cosines,  sornamed  Indioopleostes,  or  the 
Indian  navigator,  1.  in.  p.  178, 179, 1.  xi.  p.  837.  The  entire  work,  of  which  some 
curious  extracts  may  be  found  in  Photius  (ood.  xxxvi.  p.  9,  10,  edit  Hoeschei), 
ThAvenot  (in  the  first  Part  of  his  Relation  des  Voyages,  Ac.),  and  Fabricms 
(Bibliot.  Grfflc.  1.  iii.  c.  25,  tom.  ii.  p.  603-617),  has  been  published  by  father 
Montfaucon  at  Paris,  1707,  in  the  Nova  Collectio  Patrum  (tom.  ii.  p.  113-346).  It 
was  the  design  of  the  author  to  confute  the  impiouB  heresy  of  those  who  maintain 
that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  not  a  fiat  oblong  table,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
scriptures  (1.  ii.  p.  138).  But  the  nonsense  of  the  monk  is  mingled  with  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  traveller,  who  performed  his  voyage  a.d.  522,  and 
published  his  book  at  Alexandria,  a.d.  547  (1.  ii.  p.  140,  141.  Montfauoon,  Prsefat. 
o.  2).  [Cosmas  had  sailed  in  the  “  Persian  ”  and  “  Arabic  ”  Gulfs,  but  this  voyage 
to  Taprobane  was  performed  by  his  friend  Sopater.  It  is  not  certain  that  CoamM 
visited  it  himself.]  The  Nestorianism  of  Cosmas,  unknown  to  his  learned  editor, 
was  detected  by  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  tom.  i.  p.  40-55),  and  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Assemanni  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  iv.  p.  605,  606).  [On  Cosmas,  cp.  C.  K. 
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cessfully  preached  to  the  B&ctrians,  the  Hons,  the  Persians,  the 
Indians,  the  Persarmenians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Elamites ;  the 
barbaric  churches,  from  the  gulf  of  Persia  to  the  Caspian  sea, 
were  almost  infinite;  and  their  recent  faith  was  conspicuous 
in  the  number  and  sanctity  of  their  monks  and  martyrs.  The 
pepper  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  isles  of  the  ocean,  Socotora 
and  Ceylon,  were  peopled  with  an  increasing  multitude  of 
Christians ;  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  those  sequestered 
regions  derived  their  ordination  from  the  catholic  of  Babylon. 

In  a  subsequent  age,  the  zeal  of  the  Nestorians  overleaped 
the  limits  which  had  confined  the  ambition  and  curiosity  both 
of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  missionaries  of  Balch  and 
Samarcand  pursued  without  fear  the  footsteps  of  the  roving 
Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  camps  of  the  valleys 
of  Imaus  and  the  banks  of  the  Selinga.  They  exposed  a  meta¬ 
physical  creed  to  those  illiterate  shepherds  ;  to  those  sanguinary 
warriors  they  recommended  humanity  and  repose.  Yet  a  khan, 
whose  power  they  vainly  magnified,  is  said  to  have  received  at 
their  hands  the  rites  of  baptism,  and  even  of  ordination ;  and 
the  fame  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John 120  has  long  amused  the 
credulity  of  Europe.  The  royal  convert  was  indulged  in  the 
use  of  a  portable  altar ;  but  he  dispatched  an  embassy  to  the 
patriarch,  to  inquire  how,  in  the  season  of  Lent,  he  should 
abstain  from  animal  food,  and  how  he  might  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  in  a  desert  that  produced  neither  corn  nor  wine.  In 
their  progress  by  sea  and  land,  the  Nestorians  entered  China 
by  the  port  of  Canton  and  the  northern  residence  of  Sigan.  tsi-nsan- 
C  alike  the  senators  of  Borne,  who  assumed  with  a  smile  the 
characters  of  priests  and  augurs,  the  mandarins,  who  affect  in 
public  the  reason  of  philosophers,  are  devoted  in  private  to 
every  mode  of  popular  superstition.  They  cherished  and  they 
confounded  the  gods  of  Palestine  and  of  India ;  but  the  pro- 

Beasley,  Dawn  of  Modern  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  190  sqq.  and  278  $qq.t  and  see  above, 
rvL  iv."  p  280,  n.  78.  There  is  a  new  edition  of  the  text  (with  geographical  notes) 
by  E.  O.  Winstedt,  (Cambridge)  1909.] 

110  In  its  long  progress  to  Mosul,  Jerusalem,  Borne,  Ac.  the  story  of  Prester  John 
cTaparated  in  a  monstrous  fable,  of  which  some  features  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Lama  of  Thibet  (Hist.  G4n6alogique  des  Tartares,  p.  ii.  p.  42 ;  Hist,  de 
Gengiacan,  p.  31,  Ac.),  and  were  ignorantly  transferred  by  the  Portuguese  to  the 
tfaperor  of  Abyssinia  (Ludolph.  Hist.  £thiop.  Comment.  1.  ii.  o.  1).  Yet  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  xitn  and  xiith  centuries  Nestorian  Christianity  was  professed 
in  the  horde  of  the  Karaites  (d’Herbelot,  p.  266,  916,  969.  Assemanni,  tom.  iv.  p. 

468  004). 
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pagation  of  Christianity  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  state, 
and,  after  a  short  vicissitude  of  favour  and  persecution,  the 
foreign  sect  expired  in  ignorance  and  oblivion.m  Under  the 
reign  of  the  caliphs,  the  Nestorian  church  was  diffused  from . 
China  to  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus ;  and  their  numbers,  with  those 
of  the  Jacobites,  were  computed  to  surpass  the  Greek  and  Latin 
communions.1*2  Twenty-five  metropolitans  or  archbishops 
composed  their  hierarchy,  but  several  of  these  were  dispensed, 
by  the  distance  and  danger  of  the  way,  from  the  duty  of  per¬ 
sonal  attendance,  on  the  easy  condition  that  every  six  years 
they  should  testify  their  faith  and  obedience  to  the  catholic  or 
patriarch  of  Babylon :  a  vague  appellation,  which  has  been  suc¬ 
cessively  applied  to  the  royal  seats  of  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and 
Bagdad.  These  remote  branches  are  long  since  withered,  and 
the  old  patriarchal  trunk  m  is  now  divided  by  the  Elijah s  of 
Mosul,  the  representatives,  almost  in  lineal  descent,  of  the 
genuine  and  primitive  succession,  the  Josephs  of  Amida,  who 
are  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Borne,124  and  the  Simeons  of 
Van  or  Ormia,  whose  revolt,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
families,  was  promoted  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  So  phis 
of  Persia.  The  number  of  three  hundred  thousand  is  allowed 
for  the  whole  body  of  the  Nestorians,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Chaldeans  or  Assyrians,  are  confounded  with  the  most  learned 
or  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Eastern  antiquity. 

The  obrta  According  to  the  legend  of  antiquity,  the  gospel  was  preached 

Thonuwln'  in  India  by  St.  Thomas.125  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 

India,  a.d. 

888  m  The  Christianity  of  China,  between  the  seventh  and  the  thirteenth  century, 

is  invincibly  proved  by  the  consent  of  Chinese,  Arabian,  Syriao,  and  Latin  evidence 
(Assemanni,  Biblioth.  Orient,  tom.  iv.  p.  502-552.  M6m.  de  l’Acad&rue  das 
lnscript.  tom.  xxx.  p.  802-819).  The  inscription  of  Siganfu,  whioh  describes  the 
fortunes  of  the  Nestorian  church,  from  the  first  mission,  a.d.  636,  to  the  currant 
year  781,  is  accused  of  forgery  by  La  Croze,  Voltaire,  Ac.  who  beoome  the  dupes  of 
their  own  cunning,  while  they  are  afraid  of  a  Jesuitioal  fraud.  [See  Appendix  7.] 

188  Jacobi  tee  et  Nestoriani  plures  quam  Grnci  et  Latini.  Jacob  a  Vitriaoo,  Hist. 
Hierosol.  1.  ii.  o.  76,  p.  1093,  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  The  number*  are 
given  by  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  172.  [For  the  Keatorians 
under  the  Abbasids,  op.  Labourt,  De  Timotheo  L  Nestorianorum  patriarchs  (738-823) 
et  ohristianorum  orientalium  oondicione  sub  ohalifis  Abbasidis,  1904  (Paris).] 

m The  division  of  the  patriarchate  may  be  traced  in  the  Bibliotheca  Oriant.  of 
Assemanni,  tom.  i.  p.  528-549;  tom.  ii.  p.  457,  Ac. ;  tom.  iii.  p.  603,  p.  621-823; 
tom.  iv.  p.  164-169,  p.  423,  p.  622-629,  Ac. 

im  The  pompous  language  of  Borne,  on  the  submission  of  a  Nestorian  patriarch, 
is  elegantly  represented  in  the  viith  book  of  Fra-Paolo :  Babylon,  Nineveh,  libels, 
and  the  trophies  of  Alexander,  Tauris  and  Eobatana,  the  Tigris  and  Indus. 

m  The  Indian  missionary  St  Thomas,  an  apostle,  a  Manichiaan,  or  an 
Armenian  merchant  (La  Croze,  Christianlsme  des  Indee,  tom.  i.  p.  67-70),  was 
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his  shrine,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  was  de¬ 
voutly  visited  by  the  ambassadors  of  Alfred,  and  their  return 
with  a  cargo  of  pearls  and  spices  rewarded  the  zeal  of  the 
English  monarch,  who  entertained  the  largest  projects  of  trade 
and  discovery.1*  When  the  Portuguese  first  opened  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  India,  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  had  been  seated 
for  ages  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  difference  of  their 
character  and  colour  attested  the  mixture  of  a  foreign  race.  In 
arms,  in  arts,  and  possibly  in  virtue,  they  excelled  the  natives 
of  Hindostan ;  the  husbandmen  cultivated  the  palm-tree,  the 
merchants  were  enriched  by  the  pepper-trade,  the  soldiers  pre¬ 
ceded  the  naira  or  nobles  of  Malabar,  and  their  hereditary 
privileges  were  respected  by  the  gratitude  or  the  fear  of  the 
king  of  Cochin  and  the  Zamorin  himself.  They  acknowledged 
a  Gentoo  sovereign,  but  they  were  governed,  even  in  temporal 
concerns,  by  the  bishop  of  Angamala.  He  still  asserted  his 
ancient  title  of  metropolitan  of  India,  but  his  real  jurisdiction 
was  exercised  in  fourteen  hundred  churches,  and  he  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  care  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  Their 
religion  would  have  rendered  them  the  firmest  and  most  cordial  *£>•  uoo. 
allies  of  the  Portuguese,  but  the  inquisitors  soon  discerned  in 
the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  heresy 
and  schism.  Instead  of  owning  themselves  the  subjects  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarch  of  the  globe, 
they  adhered,  like  their  ancestors,  to  the  communion  of  the 
Nestorian  patriarch;  and  the  bishops  whom  he  ordained  at 

famous,  however,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerom  (ad  Maroellam,  epist.  148  [59, 
ed.  Migne,  P.  L.  vol.  22]).  Marco  Polo  was  informed  on  the  spot  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  city  of  Maabar,  or  Meliapour,  a  league  only  from  Madras 
(d'Anville,  Eclair cissemens  sur  Unde,  p.  125),  where  the  Portuguese  founded  an 
episcopal  church  under  the  name  of  St.  Thom4,  and  where  the  saint  performed  an 
annual  miracle,  till  he  was  silenced  by  the  profane  neighbourhood  of  the  English 
I  La  Croze,  tom.  ii.  p.  7-16).  [See  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  apokryphen  Apostelgeschichten 
sod  Apostellegenden,  i.  263  sqq . ;  A.  E.  Medlyoott,  India  and  the  Apostle  Thomas. 

An  inquiry  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  Acta  Thomae,  1905.  The  Aota  were 
edited  by  Bonnet  in  1883  ;  and  again  in  1903  in  Part  11.,  vol.  ii.  of  the  Acta  aposto- 
Icram  apocrypha  (ed.  Lipsius  and  Bonnet).] 

m  Neither  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (a.d.  888)  nor  William  of 
Malmesbury  (de  Qestis  Regum  Anglin,  1.  ii.  o.  4,  p.  44)  were  oapable,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  of  inventing  this  extraordinary  faot ;  they  are  incapable  of  explaining  the 
motives  and  measures  of  Alfred :  and  their  hasty  notice  serves  only  to  provoke 
cur  curiosity.  William  of  Malmesbury  feels  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  quod 
q(rivi*  in  hoc  snculo  miretur  ;  and  I  almost  6Uspeot  that  the  English  ambassadors 
ooliected  their  cargo  and  legend  in  Egypt.  The  royal  author  has  not  enriched  his 
Otootu  (see  Barrington's  Misoellanies)  with  an  Indian,  as  well  as  a  Scandinavian, 

▼oyage. 
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Mosul  traversed  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  land  to  reach  their 
diocese  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  their  Syriac  liturgy,  the 
names  of  Theodore  and  Nestorius  were  piously  commemorated ; 
they  united  their  adoration  of  the  two  persons  of  Christ ;  the 
title  of  Mother  of  God  was  offensive  to  their  ear,  and  they 
measured  with  scrupulous  avarice  the  honours  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  whom  the  superstition  of  the  Latins  had  almost  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  When  her  image  was  first  presented 
to  the  disciples  of  St.  Thomas,  they  indignantly  exclaimed, 
“  We  are  Christians,  not  idolaters !  ”  and  their  simple  devotion 
was  content  with  the  veneration  of  the  cross.  Their  separation 
from  the  Western  world  had  left  them  in  ignorance  of  the  im¬ 
provements,  or  corruptions,  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  their 
conformity  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  fifth  centnry 
would  equally  disappoint  the  prejudices  of  a  Papist  or  a  Pro¬ 
testant.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  ministers  of  Borne  to 
intercept  all  correspondence  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  and 
several  of  his  bishops  expired  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office. 
The  flock,  without  a  shepherd,  was  assaulted  by  the  power  of 
the  Portuguese,  the  arts  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  zeal  of  Alexis 
de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa,  in  his  personal  visitation  of 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  synod  of  Diamper,  at  which  he 
presided,  consummated  the  pious  work  of  the  reunion,  and 
rigorously  imposed  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Roman 
church,  without  forgetting  auricular  confession,  the  strongest 
engine  of  ecclesiastical  torture.  The  memory  of  Theodore  and 
Nestorius  was  condemned,  and  Malabar  was  reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  the  pope,  of  the  primate,  and  of  the  Jesuits  who 
a.d.  use-  invaded  the  see  of  Angamala  or  Cranganor.  Sixty  years  of 
1W®  servitude  and  hypocrisy  were  patiently  endured ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  Portuguese  empire  was  shaken  by  the  courage  and 
industry  of  the  Dutch,  the  Nestorians  asserted,  with  vigour  and 
effect,  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  The  Jesuits  were  incapable 
of  defending  the  power  which  they  had  abused ;  the  arms  of 
forty  thousand  Christians  were  pointed  against  their  falling 
tyrants ;  and  the  Indian  archdeacon  assumed  the  character  of 
bishop,  till  a  fresh  supply  of  episcopal  gifts  and  Syriac  mission¬ 
aries  could  be  obtained  from  the  patriarch  of  Babylon.  8ince 
the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Nestorian  creed  is  freely 
professed  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  trading  companies  of 
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Holland  and  England  are  the  friends  of  toleration;  but,  if 
oppression  be  less  mortifying  than  contempt,  the  Christians  of 
8t.  Thomas  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  cold  and  silent  in¬ 
difference  of  their  brethren  of  Europe.1* 

II.  The  history  of  the  Monophysites  is  less  copious  andmTh* 
interesting  than  that  of  the  Neatorians.  Under  the  reigns  of 
Zeno  and  Anastasias,  their  artful  leaders  surprised  the  ear  of 
the  prince,  usurped  the  thrones  of  the  East,  and  crushed  on  its 
native  soil  the  school  of  the  Syrians.  The  rule  of  the  Mono- 
physite  faith  was  defined  with  exquisite  discretion  by  Severus, 
patriarch  of  Antioch ;  he  condemned,  in  the  style  of  the  Heno- 
tioon,  the  adverse  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  main¬ 
tained  against  the  latter  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
constrained  the  Greeks  to  allow  that  he  was  a  liar  who  spoke 
truth.1*  But  the  approximation  of  ideas  could  not  abate  the 
vehemence  of  passion;  each  party  was  the  more  astonished 
that  their  blind  antagonist  could  dispute  on  so  trifling  a 
difference;  the  tyrant  of  Syria  enforced  the  belief  of  his  creed, 
and  his  reign  was  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  monks,  who  were  slain,  not  perhaps  without  provoca¬ 
tion  or  resistance,  under  the  walls  of  Apamea.1*  The  successor  a.d.  sis 
of  Anastasias  replanted  the  orthodox  standard  in  the  East; 
Severus  fled  into  Egypt ;  and  his  friend,  the  eloquent  Xenaias,1*0 
who  had  escaped  from  the  Nestorians  of  Persia,  was  suffocated 
in  his  exile  by  the  Melchites  of  Paphlagonia.  Fifty-four  bishops 

117  Concerning  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  see  A6semannns,  Biblioth.  Orient, 
tom.  iv.  p.  391*407,  435*451 ;  Geddes’s  Chnrch  History  of  Malabar ;  and,  above 
all.  La  Crose,  Histoire  dn  Christi&nisme  dee  Indes,  in  two  vois.  12mo,  La  Haye, 

1758,  a  learned  and  agreeable  work.  They  have  drawn  from  the  same  source,  the 
Portuguese  and  Italian  narratives;  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Jesuits  are  sufficiently 
corrected  by  those  of  the  Protestants. 

**  Ofor  4t*vta\f)fhis  iB  the  expression  of  Theodore  in  his  treatise  of  the 

Incarnation,  p.  245,  247,  as  he  is  quoted  by  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christianisme 
d'Bthiopie  et  d’Armtaie,  p.  35),  who  exclaims,  perhaps  too  hastily,  “  Quel  pitoyable 
raSaoanement ! "  Renaudot  has  touched  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  127-138)  the 
Oriental  accounts  of  Severus ;  and  his  authentic  creed  may  be  found  in  the  epistle 
of  John  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  xth  century,  to  his  brother 
Mamas  of  Alexandria  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  182-141).  [See  above 
n  81  for  literature  on  Severus.]. 

l*Epist  Archimandritarum  et  Monachorum  Syr i as  Secund®  ad  Papam  Hormie- 
dsm,  Condi,  tom.  v.  p.  598-602.  The  courage  of  St.  Sabas,  ut  leo  animosus,  will 
justify  the  suspicion  that  the  arms  of  these  monks  were  not  always  spiritual  or  de¬ 
fensive  (Baronius.  a.d.  518,  No.  7,  Ac.). 

**  Asscmanni  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  10-46)  and  La  Croze  (Christianisme 
(TEthlopie.  p.  36  40)  will  supply  the  history  of  Xenaias,  or  Philoxenus,  bishop  of 
Mabug,  or  Hierapolis,  in  Syria.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  ths  Syriac  language, 
and  ths  author  or  editor  of  a  version  of  the  New  Testament. 
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were  swept  from  their  thrones,  eight  hundred  ecclesiastics  were 
cast  into  prison,121  and,  notwithstanding  the  ambiguous  favour 
of  Theodora,  the  Oriental  flocks,  deprived  of  their  shepherds, 
must  insensibly  have  been  either  famished  or  poisoned.  In 
this  spiritual  distress,  the  expiring  faction  was  revived,  and 
united,  and  perpetuated,  by  the  labours  of  a  monk ;  and  the 
name  of  James  Baradaeus  m  has  been  preserved  in  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Jacobites,  a  familiar  sound  which  may  startle  the  ear  of 
rc.  a.d.  Milan  English  reader.  From  the  holy  confessors  in  their  prison 
of  Constantinople  he  received  the  powers  of  bishop  of  Edessa 
and  apostle  of  the  East,  and  the  ordination  of  fourscore 
thousand  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  is  derived  from  the 
same  inexhaustible  source.  The  speed  of  the  zealous  mission¬ 
ary  was  promoted  by  the  fleetest  dromedaries  of  a  devout  chief 
of  the  Arabs ;  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Jacobites  were 
secretly  established  in  the  dominions  of  Justinian ;  and  each 
Jacobite  was  compelled  to  violate  the  laws  and  to  hate  the 
Roman  legislator.  The  successors  of  Severus,  while  they  lurked 
in  convents  or  villages,  while  they  sheltered  their  proscribed 
heads  in  the  caverns  of  hermits  or  the  tents  of  the  Saracens, 
still  asserted,  as  they  now  assert,  their  indefeasible  right  to 
the  title,  the  rank,  and  the  prerogatives  of  patriarch  of 
Antioch;  under  the  milder  yoke  of  the  infidels  they  reside 
about  a  league  from  Merdin,  in  the  pleasant  monastery  of 
Zapharan,  which  they  have  embellished  with  cells,  aqueducts, 
and  plantations.  The  secondary,  though  honourable,  place  is 
filled  by  the  maphrian,  who,  in  his  station  at  Mosul  itself,  defies 
the  Nestorian  catholic,  with  whom  he  contests  the  supremacy 
of  the  East.  Under  the  patriarch  and  the  maphrian,  one 

1U  The  names  and  titles  of  fifty-four  bishops,  who  were  exiled  by  Justin,  are 
preserved  in  the  Chronicle  of  Dionysius  (apud  Asseman.  tom.  ii.  p.  54).  Severn* 
was  personally  summoned  to  Constantinople — for  his  trial,  says  Liberatus  (Brev. 
o.  19) — that  his  tongue  might  be  cut  out,  says  Evagrius  (1.  iv.  c.  4).  The  prudent 
patriarch  did  not  stay  to  examine  the  difference.  This  ecclesiastical  revolution  ix 
fixed  by  Pagi  to  the  month  of  September  of  the  year  518  (Critica,  tom.  ii.  p.  506). 

m  The  obscure  history  of  James,  or  Jacobus,  Baradwus,  or  Zanxalus  [ob.  a.d. 
578]  may  be  gathered  from  Eutychius  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  144,  147),  Benaudot 
(Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  1S8),  and  Assemannus  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  i.  p.  424,  tom. 
ii.  p.  62-69,  324-S32,  p.  414,  tom.  ii.  p.  385-388)  [and  Bar-Hebraeus,  Chron.  EooL, 
ed.  Abbeloos  and  Lamy,  p.  215  sqq.  A  life  of  Jacobus,  by  John  of  Ephesus,  haa 
been  edited  by  Land  in  Aneodota  Syriaoa,  ii.  364  sqg.]  He  seems  to  be  unknown 
to  the  Greeks.  The  Jaoobites  themselves  had  rather  deduce  their  name  and 
pedigree  from  St.  James  the  apostle.  [On  the  distinction  in  doctrine  between 
Jacobites  and  Monophysites,  see  F.  Nau,  in  Bevue  de  l’orient  ohrttieo,  10,  113  son.. 
1905.] 
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hundred  and  fifty  archbishops  and  bishops  have  been  counted 
in  the  different  ages  of  the  Jacobite  church;  but  the  order  of 
the  hierarchy  is  relaxed  or  dissolved,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  dioceses  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  The  cities  of  Aleppo  and  Amida,  which  are 
often  visited  by  the  patriarch,  contain  some  wealthy  merchants 
and  industrious  mechanics,  but  the  multitude  derive  their  scanty 
sustenance  from  their  daily  labour;  and  poverty,  as  well  as 
superstition,  may  impose  their  excessive  fasts :  five  annual  lents, 
during  which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  abstain  not  only  from 
flesh  or  eggs,  but  even  from  the  taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of 
fish.  Their  present  numbers  are  esteemed  from  fifty  to  four¬ 
score  thousand  souls,  the  remnant  of  a  populous  church,  which 
has  gradually  decreased  under  the  oppression  of  twelve  centuries. 
Yet  in  that  long  period  some  strangers  of  merit  have  been 
converted  to  the  Monophysite  faith,  and  a  Jew  was  the  father 
of  Abulpharagius,1**  primate  of  the  East,  so  truly  eminent 
both  in  his  life  and  death.  In  his  life,  he  was  an  elegant 
writer  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  tongues,  a  poet,  physician,  and 
historian,  a  subtle  philosopher,  and  a  moderate  divine.  In  his 
death,  his  funeral  was  attended  by  his  rival  the  Nestorian 
patriarch,  with  a  train  of  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  forgot 
their  disputes  and  mingled  their  tears  over  the  grave  of  an 
enemy.  The  sect  which  was  honoured  by  the  virtues  of  Abul- 
pharagius  appears,  however,  to  sink  below  the  level  of  their 
Nestorian  brethren.  The  superstition  of  the  Jacobites  is  more 
abject,  their  fasts  more  rigid, m  their  intestine  divisions  are 
more  numerous,  and  their  doctors  (as  far  as  I  can  measure  the 
degrees  of  nonsense)  are  more  remote  from  the  precincts  of 
reason.  Something  may  possibly  be  allowed  for  the  rigour  of 
the  Monophysite  theology;  much  more  for  the  superior  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  monastic  order.  In  Syria,  in  Egypt,  in  ^Ethiopia, 
the  Jacobite  monks  have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the 
austerity  of  their  penance  and  the  absurdity  of  their  legends. 


m  The  aoeoont  of  hia  person  and  writings  is  perhaps  the  most  carious  article 
in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Assemannas  (tom.  ii.  p.  244-821,  under  the  name  of  Gregorius 
Bar- Hsbrasus).  [See  Appendix  1.]  La  Croze  (Christ ianisme  d’Ethiopie,  p.  58-63) 
ndicoles  the  prejudice  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Jewish  blood,  which  secretly 
defiles  their  church  and  state. 

tu  This  excessive  abstinence  is  censured  by  La  Croze  (p.  852)  and  even  by  the 
Syrian  Assemannus  (tom.  i.  p.  226,  tom.  ii.  p.  304,  305). 
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m.  The 
Maronites 


Alive  or  dead,  they  are  worshipped  as  the  favourites  of  the 
Deity ;  the  crosier  of  bishop  and  patriarch  is  reserved  for  their 
venerable  hands;  and  they  assume  the  government  of  men, 
while  they  are  yet  reeking  with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of 
the  cloister.184 

III.  In  the  style  of  the  Oriental  Christians,  the  Monothelites 
of  every  age  are  described  under  the  appellation  of  Maronites,13* 
a  name  which  has  been  insensibly  transferred  from  an  hermit 
to  a  monastery,  from  a  monastery  to  a  nation.  Maron,  a  saint 
or  savage  of  the  fifth  century,  displayed  his  religious  madness 
in  Syria ;  the  rival  cities  of  Apamea  and  Emesa  disputed  his 
relics,  a  stately  church  was  erected  on  his  tomb,  and  six 
hundred  of  his  disciples  united  their  solitary  cells  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes.  In  the  controversies  of  the  incarnation,  they 
nicely  threaded  the  orthodox  line  between  the  sects  of  Nes* 
torius  and  Eutyches  ;  but  the  unfortunate  question  of  one  will 
or  operation  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ  was  generated  by 
their  curious  leisure.  Their  proselyte,  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
was  rejected  as  a  Maronite  from  the  wails  of  Emesa ;  he  found 
a  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  his  brethren ;  and  their  theological 
lessons  were  repaid  with  the  gift  of  a  spacious  and  wealthy 
domain.  The  name  and  doctrine  of  this  venerable  school  were 
propagated  among  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  their  zeal  is 
expressed  by  Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  declared 
before  the  synod  of  Constantinople  that,  sooner  than  subscribe 
the  two  wills  of  Christ,  he  would  submit  to  be  hewn  piece-meal 
and  cast  into  the  sea.187  A  similar  or  a  less  cruel  mode  of  per¬ 
secution  soon  converted  the  unresisting  subjects  of  the  plain, 

136  The  state  of  the  Monophjsites  is  excellently  illustrated  in  a  dissertation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lid  volume  of  Assemannus,  which  contains  143  pagan. 
The  Syriac  Chronicle  of  Gregory  Bar-Hebraens,  or  Abulpharagius  (Bibliot.  Orient, 
tom.  ii.  p.  321-463),  pursues  the  double  series  of  the  Nestorian  catholics  and  the 
maphriam  of  the  JAcobites. 

im  The  synonymous  use  of  the  two  words  may  be  proved  from  Eatyehioa 
(Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  191,  267-332)  and  many  similar  passages  which  may  be  found 
in  the  methodical  table  of  Pooock.  He  was  not  actuated  by  any  prejudice  against 
the  Maronites  of  the  xth  century ;  and  we  may  believe  a  Melohite,  whose  testi¬ 
mony  is  confirmed  by  the  Jacobites  and  Latins.  [A  controversial  correspondence 
between  Maronites  and  Jacobites  towards  close  of  6th  century  has  been  published 
by  F.  Nau,  Les  Maronites,  inquisiteurs  dela  foi  catholique  du  Vie  au  Vile  ai4cle, 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Association  de  Saint-Louis  dee  Maronites,  N.  97,  p.  S43  sow., 
N.  98,  p.  867  sqq.,  1903 ;  cp.  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  14,  635  (1905).] 

U7  Conoil.  tom.  vii.  p.  780.  The  Monothelite  cause  was  supported  with  firmness 
and  Bubtlety  by  Constantine,  a  Syrian  priest  of  Apamea  (p.  1040,  &c.> 
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while  the  glorious  title  of  Mardaites,13*  or  rebels,  was  bravely 
maintained  by  the  hardy  natives  of  mount  Libanus.  John 
Maron,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  popular  of  the  monks, 
assumed  the  character  of  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  his  nephew 
Abraham,  at  the  head  of  the  Maronites,  defended  their  civil  and 
religious  freedom  against  the  tyrants  of  the  East.  The  son  of 
the  orthodox  Constantine  pursued,  with  pious  hatred,  a  people 
of  soldiers,  who  might  have  stood  the  bulwark  of  his  empire 
against  the  common  foes  of  Christ  and  of  Rome.  An  army  of 
Greeks  invaded  Syria;  the  monastery  of  St.  Maron  was  de¬ 
stroyed  with  fire;  the  bravest  chieftains  were  betrayed  and 
murdered ;  and  twelve  thousand  of  their  followers  were  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  distant  frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Thrace.  Yet 
the  humble  nation  of  the  Maronites  has  survived  the  empire 
of  Constantinople,  and  they  still  enjoy,  under  their  Turkish 
masters,  a  free  religion  and  a  mitigated  servitude.  Their 
domestic  governors  are  chosen  among  the  ancient  nobility ;  the 
patriarch,  in  his  monastery  of  Canobin,  still  fancies  himself  on 
the  throne  of  Antioch ;  nine  bishops  compose  his  synod,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  who  retain  the  liberty  of  marriage, 
are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Their  country  extends  from  the  ridge  of  mount  Libanus  to  the 
shores  of  Tripoli ;  and  the  gradual  descent  affords,  in  a  narrow 
space,  each  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  from  the  Holy  Cedars, 
erect  under  the  weight  of  snow,189  to  the  vine,  the  mulberry, 
and  the  olive  trees  of  the  fruitful  valley.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Maronites,  abjuring  the  Monothelite  error,  were 
reconciled  to  the  Latin  churches  of  Antioch  and  Rome,140  and 

•"Theophanes  (Chron.  p.  295,  296,  300,  802,  306  [*u6  a.m.  6169,  6176,  6178, 
61831}  and  Cedrenns  (p.  437,  440  [p.  766,  771,  ed.  Bonn])  relate  the  exploits  of  the 
Mardaites.  The  name  (Mard  in  Syriac  rebellavit)  is  explained  by  La  Roqae 
(Voyage  de  la  Syne,  tom.  ii.  p.  63),  the  dates  are  fixed  by  Pagi  (a.d.  676,  No. 
4  14,  A-D.  685,  No.  3,  4),  and  even  the  obscnre  story  of  the  patriarch,  John 
llaroo  (Aaseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  i.  p.  496-520),  illustrates,  from  the  year 
086  to  707,  the  troubles  of  mount  Libanus. 

139  In  the  last  century,  twenty  large  cedars  still  remained  (Voyage  de  la  Boqne, 
tom.  i.  p.  68-76) ;  at  present  they  are  reduced  to  four  or  five  (Volney,  tom.  i.  p. 
364).  These  trees,  so  famous  in  Bcripture,  were  guarded  by  excommunication ;  the 
wood  was  sparingly  borrowed  for  small  crosses,  <&o.  ;  an  annual  mass  was  chanted 
under  their  shade  ;  and  they  were  endowed  by  the  Syrians  with  a  sensitive  power  of 
•reeling  their  branches  to  repel  the  snow,  to  which  mount  Libanus  is  less  faithfnl 

it  is  painted  by  Tacitus :  later  ardores  opacum  fidumqne  nivibus — a  daring 
metaphor  (Hist.  v.  6). 

,*The  evidence  of  William  of  Tyre  (Hist,  in  Gestis  Dei  per  Francos,  1.  xxii.  c. 
8*  p.  1022)  is  copied  or  confirmed  by  Jaoques  de  Vitra  (Hist.  Hierosolym.  1.  ii.  c. 
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the  same  alliance  has  been  frequently  renewed  by  the  ambition 
of  the  popes  and  the  distress  of  the  Syrians.  But  it  may 
reasonably  be  questioned  whether  their  union  has  ever  been 
perfect  or  sincere ;  and  the  learned  Maronites  of  the  college  of 
Borne  have  vainly  laboured  to  absolve  their  ancestors  from  the 
guilt  of  heresy  and  schism.141 

iv.  The  IV.  Since  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  Armenians  148  had 

Armenl“1*  signalised  their  attachment  to  the  religion  and  empire  of  the 
Christians.  The  disorders  of  their  country,  and  their  ignorance 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  prevented  their  clergy  from  assisting  at 
the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  they  floated  eighty-four  years 14* 
in  a  state  of  indifference  or  suspense,  till  their  vacant  faith  was 
finally  occupied  by  the  missionaries  of  Julian  of  Halicarnassus,144 
who  in  Egypt,  their  common  exile,  had  been  vanquished  by  the 
arguments  or  the  influence  of  his  rival  Severus,  the  Monophysite 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  Armenians  alone  are  the  pure  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Eutyches,  an  unfortunate  parent,  who  has  been  re¬ 
nounced  by  the  greater  part  of  his  spiritual  progeny.  They 
alone  persevere  in  the  opinion  that  the  manhood  of  Christ  was 
created,  or  existed  without  creation,  of  a  divine  and  incorrupt¬ 
ible  substance.  Their  adversaries  reproach  them  with  the 

77,  p.  1003, 1094).  Bat  this  nnnatand  leagae  expired  with  the  power  of  the  Frmnke ; 
and  Abulpharagius  (who  died  in  1286)  oonsiders  the  Maronites  as  a  sect  of  Mono* 
thelites  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  292). 

141 1  find  a  description  and  history  of  the  Maronites  in  the  Voyages  de  la  Syrie 
et  du  Mont  Liban,  par  la  Roque  (2  vols.  in  12mo.  Amsterdam,  1723  ;  particularly 
tom.  i.  p.  42-47,  p.  174-184,  tom.  ii.  p.  10-120).  In  the  ancient  part,  he  copies  the 
prejudices  of  Nairon,  and  the  other  Maronites  of  Rome,  which  Assemannus  is  afraid 
to  renounce  and  ashamed  to  support.  Jablonski  (Institut.  Hist.  Christ,  tom.  iii.  p. 
186),  Niebuhr  (Voyage  de  l’Arabie,  &o.  tom.  ii.  p.  846,  870-881),  and,  above  all, 
the  judicious  Volney  (Voyage  en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie,  tom.  ii.  p.  8-31,  PariB,  1787) 
may  be  consulted. 

ut  The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  briefly  described  by  La  Croze  (Hist,  du 
Christ,  de  l’Europe  et  de  TArmbnie,  p.  269-402).  He  refers  to  the  great  Armenian 
History  of  Qalanus  (3  vols.  in  fol.  Rome,  1650-1661),  and  commends  the  state  of 
Armenia  in  the  iiid  volume  of  the  Nouveaux  Mbmoires  des  Missions  du  Levant. 
The  work  of  a  Jesuit  muBt  have  sterling  merit  when  it  is  praised  by  La  Croze.  [On 
the  history  of  the  Armenian  Church,  see  Gelzer’s  Armenien,  in  Herzog’s  Beal- 
encyklopddie  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche,  ed.  3,  voL  2  (1896) ;  A.  Ter- M Italian,  Die 
armenische  Kirche  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zur  byzantinisohen,  1892.] 

148  The  sohism  of  the  Armenians  iB  placed  84  years  after  the  oounoil  of  Chaloe- 
don  (Pagi,  Critica,  ad  a.d.  535).  It  was  consummated  at  the  end  of  seventeen 
years ;  and  it  is  from  the  year  of  Christ  552  that  we  date  the  era  of  the  Armenians 
(l’Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  xxxv.). 

144  The  sentiments  and  suoeess  of  Julian  of  Halicarnassus  may  be  seen  in  Libera- 
tus  fBrev.  o.  19),  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  182,  303),  and  Assemannus 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  Dissertat.  de  Monopbysitis,  p.  viii.  p.  286).  [On  the  writings 
of  Julian,  cp.  H.  Usener,  in  Bheinisches  Museum,  55,  321  sqq.t  1900.] 
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adoration  of  a  phantom ;  and  they  retort  the  accusation,  by 
deriding  or  execrating  the  blasphemy  of  the  Jacobites,  who 
impute  to  the  Godhead  the  vile  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  even 
the  natural  effects  of  nutrition  and  digestion.  The  religion  of 
Armenia  could  not  derive  much  glory  from  the  learning  or  the 
power  of  its  inhabitants.  The  royalty  expired  with  the  origin 
of  their  schism,  and  their  Christian  kings,  who  arose  and  fell  in 
the  thirteenth  century  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  were  the 
clients  of  the  Latins,  and  the  vassals  of  the  Turkish  Bultan  of 
Iconium.  The  helpless  nation  has  seldom  been  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  servitude.  From  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been  the  theatre  of  perpetual 
war;  the  lands  between  Tauris  and  Erivan  were  dispeopled 
by  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Sophis ;  and  myriads  of  Christian 
families  were  transplanted,  to  perish  or  to  propagate  in  the 
distant  provinces  of  Persia.  Under  the  rod  of  oppression,  the 
zeal  of  the  Armenians  is  fervid  and  intrepid ;  they  have  often 
preferred  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  the  white  turban  of 
Mahomet;  they  devoutly  hate  the  error  and  idolatry  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  their  transient  union  with  the  Latins  is  not  less 
devoid  of  truth  than  the  thousand  bishops  whom  their  patriarch 
offered  at  the  feet  of  the  Homan  pontiff.146  The  catholic,  or 
patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  resides  in  the  monastery  of  Ek-  ratch- 
miasin,  three  leagues  from  Erivan.  Forty-seven  archbishops, 

*ach  of  whom  may  claim  the  obedience  of  four  or  five  suffragans, 

Are  consecrated  by  hi9  hand ;  but  the  far  greater  part  are  only 
titular  prelates,  who  dignify  with  their  presence  and  service  the 
simplicity  of  his  court.  As  soon  as  they  have  performed  the 
liturgy,  they  cultivate  the  garden;  and  our  bishops  will  hear 
with  surprise  that  the  austerity  of  their  life  increases  in  just 
proportion  to  the  elevation  of  their  rank.  In  the  fourscore 
thousand  towns  or  villages  of  his  spiritual  empire,  the  patriarch 
receives  a  small  and  voluntary  tax  from  each  person  above  the 
of  fifteen ;  but  the  annual  amount  of  six  hundred  thousand 
crowns  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  incessant  demands  of  charity 
*od  tribute.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the 
Armenians  have  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  share  of  the 

a  remarkable  fact  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the  History  of  Nieetas 
(p.  258).  Yet,  three  hundred  years  before,  Photius  (E pistol,  ii.  p.  49, 

*£1  Montacut  [1651])  had  gloried  in  the  conversion  of  the  Armenians — Aarpc  vc* 
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commerce  of  the  East ;  in  the  return  from  Europe,  the  oaravan 
usually  halts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erivan,  the  altars  are 
enriched  with  the  fruits  of  their  patient  industry ;  and  the  faith 
of  Eutyches  is  preached  in  their  secret  congregations  of  Bar¬ 
bary  and  Poland.146 

v.  The  V.  In  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  despotism  of  the 
Egyptian*  prince  might  eradicate  or  silence  the  sectaries  of  an  obnoxious 
creed.  But  the  stubborn  temper  of  the  Egyptians  maintained 
their  opposition  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  policy  of 
Justinian  condescended  to  expect  and  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  discord.  The  Monophysite  church  of  Alexandria 147  was  tom 
by  the  disputes  of  the  corruptible#  and  incorruptible#,  and,  on  the 
death  of  the  patriarch,  the  two  factions  upheld  their  respective 
'"teUrch  can^i^a*e8-148  Gaian  was  the  disciple  of  Julian,  Theodosius  had 
been  the  pupil  of  Severus.  The  claims  of  the  former  were 
a.d.  6W-S68  supported  by  the  consent  of  the  monks  and  senators,  the  city 
and  the  province ;  the  latter  depended  on  the  priority  of  his 
ordination,  the  favour  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  the  arms 
of  the  eunuch  Narses,  which  might  have  been  used  in  more 
honourable  warfare.  The  exile  of  the  popular  candidate  to 
Carthage  and  Sardinia  inflamed  the  ferment  of  Alexandria; 
and,  after  a  schism  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the 
Qwianite#  still  revered  the  memory  and  doctrine  of  their  founder. 
The  strength  of  numbers  and  of  discipline  was  tried  in  a  des¬ 
perate  and  bloody  conflict ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  citizens  and  soldiers;  pious  women,  ascending  the 
roofs  of  their  houses,  showered  down  every  sharp  or  ponderous 
utensil  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  final  victory  of 
Narses  was  owing  to  the  flames  with  which  he  wasted  the 
third  capital  of  the  Roman  world.  But  the  lieutenant  of 
Justinian  had  not  conquered  in  the  cause  of  an  heretic ;  Theo- 


148  The  travelling  Armenians  are  in  the  way  of  every  traveller,  and  their  mother 
choroh  is  on  the  high  road  between  Constantinople  and  Ispahan.  For  their  present 
state,  see  Fabrioius  (Lnx  Evangelii,  <fec.  c.  xxxviii.  p.  40-61),  Olearius  (1.  iv.  c.  401, 
Chardin  (vol.  ii.  p.  232),  Tournefort  (lettre  xx.)  and,  above  all,  Tavernier  (tom.  i. 
p.  28-37,  610-618),  that  rambling  jeweller,  who  had  read  nothing,  bat  had  seen  so 
muoh  and  so  well. 

147  The  history  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  from  Dioscorus  to  Benjamin,  is 
taken  from  Renandot  (p.  114-164)  and  the  second  tome  of  the  Annals  of  EotTohio*. 
[On  ohronology  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs  see  also  Gutsohmid,  Klein e  Sohrilten, 
voL  2 ;  and  Brooks,  in  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  12,  494  sgrg.] 

148  Liberat.  Brev.  o.  20,  23.  Victor.  Chron.  p.  329, 330.  Prooop.  Aneodoi.  c.  26, 
27.  [Vita  3.  Sabae,  p.  398,  408,  482,  ed.  Pomialovski.] 
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dttina  himself  was  speedily,  though  gently,  removed ;  and  Paul  p*ui.  a.d. 
of  Tani8,  an  orthodox  monk,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Athanasius.  The  powers  of  government  were  Btrained  m  his 
support ;  he  might  appoint  or  displace  the  dukes  and  tribunes 
of  Egypt ;  the  allowance  of  bread  which  Diocletian  had  granted 
was  suppressed,  the  churches  were  shut,  and  a  nation  of  schis¬ 
matics  was  deprived  at  once  of  their  spiritual  and  carnal  food. 

In  his  turn,  the  tyrant  was  excommunicated  by  the  zeal  and 
revenge  of  the  people ;  and  none  except  his  servile  Melchites 
would  salute  him  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  or  a  bishop.  Yet  such 
iB  the  blindness  of  ambition  that,  when  Paul  was  expelled  on 
a  charge  of  murder,  he  solicited,  with  a  bribe  of  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  gold,  his  restoration  to  the  same  station  of  hatred 
and  ignominy.  His  successor  Apollinaris  entered  the  hostile  Apoiiin- 
city  in  military  array,  alike  qualified  for  prayer  or  for  battle,  m  ' 

His  troops,  under  arms,  were  distributed  through  the  streets ; 
the  gates  of  the  cathedral  were  guarded ;  and  a  chosen  band 
was  stationed  in  the  choir,  to  defend  the  person  of  their  chief. 

He  stood  erect  on  his  throne,  and,  throwing  aside  the  upper 
garment  of  a  warrior,  suddenly  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  in  the  robes  of  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Astonish¬ 
ment  held  them  mute ;  but  no  sooner  had  Apollinaris  begun  to 
read  the  tome  of  St.  Leo  than  a  volley  of  curses,  and  invec¬ 
tives,  and  stones  assaulted  the  odious  minister  of  the  emperor 
and  the  synod.  A  charge  was  instantly  sounded  by  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  apostles;  the  soldiers  waded  to  their  knees  in 
blood ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  Christians  are  said  to  have 
fallen  by  the  sword :  an  incredible  account,  even  if  it  be  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  slaughter  of  a  day  to  the  eighteen  years  of 
the  reign  of  Apollinaris.  Two  succeeding  patriarchs,  Eulogius  u® 
and  John,140  laboured  in  the  conversion  of  heretics,  with  arms 

*•  Eologins,  who  had  been  a  monk  of  Antioch,  was  more  conspicuous  for 
Ihan  eloquence.  He  proves  that  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  the  Gaianitea 

Theodosia  ns,  ought  not  to  be  reconciled ;  that  the  same  proposition  may  be 
orthodox  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Cyril,  heretical  in  that  of  Severus  ;  that  the  opposite 
uwertiooe  of  St.  Leo  are  equally  true,  Ac.  His  writings  are  no  longer  extant, 
in  the  extracts  of  Photius,  who  had  perused  them  with  care  and  satisfaction, 
oai  ccriii.,  ccxxv.,  ccxxvi.,  ccxxvii.,  ccxxx.,  cclxxx.  [For  his  fragments  see  Migne, 

Gt\,  86,  2987  a qq.] 

See  the  Life  of  John  the  Eleemosynary,  by  his  contemporary  Leontius  bishop 
of  feapulia  in  Cyprus,  whose  Greek  text,  either  lost  or  hidden,  is  reflected  in  the 
Uaa  version  of  Baronina  (a.d.  610,  No.  9,  a.d.  620,  No.  8).  Pagi  (Critica,  tom.  ii. 

P  7(3)  and  Fabrioina  (L  v.  o.  11,  tom.  vii.  p.  454)  have  made  some  critical  obaerva- 
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and  arguments  more  worthy  of  their  evangelical  profession. 

Euiogins.  The  theological  knowledge  of  Eulogins  was  displayed  in  many  a 
volume,  which  magnified  the  errors  of  Eutyches  and  Severns,  and 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  ambiguous  language  of  St.  Cyril  with 
the  orthodox  creed  of  pope  Leo  and  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon. 

John,  a.d.  The  bounteous  alms  of  John  the  Eleemosynary  were  dictated 
by  superstition,  or  benevolence,  or  policy.  Seven  thousand  five 
hundred  poor  were  maintained  at  his  expense ;  on  his  accession, 
he  found  eight  thousand  pounds  of  gold  in  the  treasury  of  the 
church ;  he  collected  ten  thousand  from  the  liberality  of  the 
faithful ;  yet  the  primate  could  boast  in  his  testament  that  he 
left  behind  him  no  more  than  the  third  part  of  the  smallest 
of  the  silver  coins.  The  churches  of  Alexandria  were  delivered 
to  the  Catholics,  the  religion  of  the  Monophysites  was  pro¬ 
scribed  in  Egypt,  and  a  law  was  revived  which  excluded  the 
natives  from  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  state. 

Their  A  more  important  conquest  still  remained,  of  the  patriarch, 

anddeoey  the  oracle  and  leader  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Theodosius  had 
resisted  the  threats  and  promises  of  Justinian  with  the  spirit 
of  an  apostle  or  an  enthusiast.  “  Such,”  replied  the  patriarch, 
“  were  the  offers  of  the  tempter,  when  he  shewed  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  But  my  soul  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  life  or 
dominion.  The  churches  are  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  can 
kill  the  body;  but  my  conscience  is  my  own;  and  in  exile, 
poverty,  or  chains,  I  will  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  faith  of  my 
holy  predecessors,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Dioscorus.  Anathema 
to  the  tome  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  I  Anathema 
to  all  who  embrace  their  creed  I  Anathema  to  them  now  and 
for  evermore !  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother’s  womb ;  naked 
shall  I  descend  into  the  grave.  Let  those  who  love  God  follow 
me,  and  seek  their  salvation.”  After  comforting  his  brethren, 
he  embarked  for  Constantinople,  and  sustained  in  six  successive 
interviews  the  most  irresistible  weight  of  the  royal  presence. 
His  opinions  were  favourably  entertained  in  the  palace  and  the 
city ;  the  influence  of  Theodora  assured  him  a  safe-conduct  and 
honourable  dismission ;  and  he  ended  hiB  days,  though  not  on 
the  throne,  yet  in  the  bosom,  of  his  native  country.  On  the 
news  of  his  death,  Apollinaris  indecently  feasted  the  noble? 

tions.  [The  Greek  text  hits  been  edited  by  H.  Gelzer :  see  above,  p.  76  n.  74.  It 
is  an  interesting  biography  written  in  popular  style.] 
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and  the  clergy ;  bat  his  joy  was  checked  by  the  intelligence 
of  a  new  election ;  and,  while  he  enjoyed  the  wealth  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  his  rivals  reigned  in  the  monasteries  of  Thebais,  and  were 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.  A  perpet¬ 
ual  succession  of  patriarchs  arose  from  the  ashes  of  Theodosius ; 
and  the  Monophysite  churches  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  united 
by  the  name  of  Jacobites  and  the  communion  of  the  faith. 

But  the  same  faith,  which  has  been  confined  to  a  narrow  sect 
of  the  Syrians,  was  diffused  over  the  mass  of  the  Egyptian  or 
Coptic  nation,  who,  almost  unanimously,  rejected  the  decrees 
of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  A  thousand  years  were  now  elapsed 
since  Egypt  had  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom,  since  the  conquerors 
of  Asia  and  Europe  had  trampled  on  the  ready  necks  of  a 
people  whose  ancient  wisdom  and  power  ascends  beyond  the 
reoords  of  history.  The  conflict  of  zeal  and  persecution  re¬ 
kindled  some  sparks  of  their  national  spirit.  They  abjured, 
with  a  foreign  heresy,  the  manners  and  language  of  the  Greeks : 
every  Melchite,  in  their  eyes,  was  a  stranger,  every  Jacobite 
a  citizen ;  the  alliance  of  marriage,  the  offices  of  humanity,  were 
condemned  as  a  deadly  sin ;  the  natives  renounced  all  allegiance 
to  the  emperor ;  and  his  orders,  at  a  distance  from  Alexandria, 
were  obeyed  only  under  the  pressure  of  military  force.  A 
generous  effort  might  have  redeemed  the  religion  and  liberty 
of  Egypt,  and  her  six  hundred  monasteries  might  have  poured 
forth  their  myriads  of  holy  warriors,  for  whom  death  should 
have  no  terrors,  since  life  had  no  comfort  or  delight.  But 
experience  has  proved  the  distinction  of  active  and  passive 
courage ;  the  fanatic  who  endures  without  a  groan  the  torture 
of  the  rack  or  the  stake  would  tremble  and  fly  before  the  face 
of  an  armed  enemy.  The  pusillanimous  temper  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  could  only  hope  for  a  change  of  masters ;  the  arms  of 
Chosroes  depopulated  the  land,  yet  under  his  reign  the  Jaco¬ 
bites  enjoyed  a  short  and  precarious  respite.  The  victory  of 
Heraclius  renewed  and  aggravated  the  persecution,  and  the 
patriarch  again  escaped  from  Alexandria  to  the  desert.  In  his 
flight,  Benjamin  was  encouraged  by  a  voice  which  bade  him  ex-  Benjtmin 
pact,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  aid  of  a  foreign  nation,  marked  *Mobit« 
hke  the  Egyptians  themselves  with  the  ancient  right  of  circum- 
cision.140*  The  character  of  these  deliverers  and  the  nature  of  the l6aM6a) 

lJ*»  [For  Benjamin  the  Patriarch,  mi  J,  Butler,  The  Arab  Conquest  o! 

Ecjpt,  168  tqq. ;  614-6,  Ac.] 
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deliverance  will  be  hereafter  explained ;  and  I  shall  step  over 
the  interval  of  eleven  centuries,  to  observe  the  present  misery 
of  the  Jacobites  in  Egypt.  The  populous  city  of  Cairo  affords 
a  residence,  or  rather  a  shelter,  for  their  indigent  patriarch  and  a 
remnant  of  ten  bishops ;  forty  monasteries  have  survived  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  progress  of  servitude  and  apostacy 
reduced  the  Coptic  nation  to  the  despicable  number  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  thousand  families : 161  a  race  of  illiterate  beggars, 
whose  only  consolation  is  derived  from  the  superior  wretched¬ 
ness  of  the  Greek  patriarch  and  his  diminutive  congregation.11* 
vt.  Th«  VI.  The  Coptic  patriarch,  a  rebel  to  the  Caesars,  or  a  slave 
gnjTn«*nd  to  the  caliphs,  still  gloried  in  the  filial  obedience  of  the  kings 
"  *  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia.  He  repaid  their  homage  by  magnify¬ 

ing  their  greatness ;  and  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  they  could 
bring  into  the  field  an  hundred  thousand  horse,  with  an  equal 
number  of  camels ;  “*  that  their  hand  could  pour  or  restrain 
the  waters  of  the  Nile ; 184  and  the  peace  and  plenty  of  Egypt 
was  obtained,  even  in  this  world,  by  the  intercession  of  the 
patriarch.  In  exile  at  Constantinople,  Theodosius  recommended 


m  This  number  is  taken  from  the  curious  Beoherches  sur  les  Egyptians  et  lee 
Chinois  (tom.  ii.  p.  192,  198),  and  appears  mors  probable  than  the  600,000 
ancient,  or  15,000  modern,  Copts  of  Gemelli  Carreri.  Cyril  Luoar,  the  Protestant 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  laments  that  those  heretios  were  ten  times  more 
numerous  than  his  orthodox  Greeks,  ingeniously  applying  the  toKKoI  ««r 
itvolaro  olyox^oio  of  Homer  (Iliad,  ii.  128),  the  moBt  perfect  expression  of  contempt 
(Fabric.  Lux  Evangelii,  740). 

1MThe  history  of  the  Copts,  their  religion,  manners,  dec.  may  be  found  in  the 
Abb6  Renaudot’e  motley  work,  neither  a  translation  nor  an  original ;  the  Chroni- 
oon  Orientate  of  Peter,  a  Jaoobite ;  in  the  two  versions  of  Abraham  Eochelleneie, 
Paris,  1651;  and  John  Simon  Asseman,  Venet.  1729.  These  annals  descend  no 
lower  than  the  xiiith  century.  The  more  recent  accounts  must  be  searched 
for  in  the  travellers  into  Egypt,  and  the  Nouveaux  M6moires  des  Missions  du 
Levant.  In  the  last  century,  Joseph  Abudacnus,  a  native  of  Cairo,  published  at 
Oxford,  in  thirty  pages,  a  slight  Historia  Jaoobitarum,  147,  post  150.  [For  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Egypt,  cp.  The  Churches  and  Monasteries  of  Egypt 
attributed  to  Abu  Salih  the  Armenian,  tr.  by  B.  T.  Evetts,  ed.  by  A.  J.  Butler, 
1895;  E.  Am41ineau,  Monuments  pour  servir  4  l’hist.  de  l’Egypte  chret.  au  iv* 
v«,  vi",  et  vii#  sifccles,  1895  ;  Mrs.  Butcher,  History  of  the  Churoh  in  Egypt,  1897.1 

153  About  the  year  787.  See  Benaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  221,  222; 
Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  99. 

154  Ludolph.  Hist.  Ethiopic.  et  Comment.  1.  i.  o.  8 ;  Benaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch. 
Alex.  p.  480,  <fec.  This  opinion,  introduced  into  Egypt  and  Europe  by  the  artifice 
of  the  Copts,  the  pride  of  the  Abyssinians,  the  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks  and 
Arabs,  has  not  even  the  semblance  of  truth.  The  rains  of  .Ethiopia  do  not,  in  the 
increase  of  the  Nile,  consult  the  will  of  the  monarch.  If  the  river  approaches  at 
Napata  within  three  days’  journey  of  the  Bed  Sea  (see  d’Anville’B  Maps),  a  canal 
that  should  divert  its  oourse  would  demand,  and  most  probably  surpass,  the  power 
of  the  Caasars. 
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to  his  patroness  the  conversion  of  the  black  nations  of  Nubia,146 
from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia.  Her 
design  was  suspected,  and  emulated,  by  the  more  orthodox 
emperor.  The  rival  missionaries,  a  Melchite  and  a  Jacobite, 
embarked  at  the  same  time  ;  but  the  empress,  from  a  motive  of 
love  or  fear,  was  more  effectually  obeyed;  and  the  Catholic 
priest  was  detained  by  the  president  of  Thebais,  while  theism^ 
king  of  Nubia  and  his  court  were  hastily  baptized  in  the  faith  Nubuj 
of  DioscoruB.  The  tardy  envoy  of  Justinian  was  received  and 
dismissed  with  honour ;  but,  when  he  accused  the  heresy  and 
treason  of  the  Egyptians,  the  negro  convert  was  instructed  to 
reply  that  he  would  never  abandon  his  brethren,  the  true 
believers,  to  the  persecuting  ministers  of  the  synod  of  Chalce- 
don.,s*  During  several  ages  the  bishops  of  Nubia  were  named 
and  consecrated  by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alexandria;  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century  Christianity  prevailed ;  and  some 
rites,  some  ruins,  are  still  visible  in  the  savage  towns  of 
Sennaar  and  Dongola.147  But  the  Nubians  at  length  executed 
their  threats  of  returning  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  the  climate 
required  the  indulgence  of  polygamy;  and  they  have  finally 
preferred  the  triumph  of  the  Koran  to  the  abasement  of  the 
Cross.  A  metaphysical  religion  may  appear  too  refined  for  the 

m  The  A  by  66  i  mans,  who  still  preserve  the  features  and  olive  complexion  of  the 
Arabs,  afford  a  proof  that  two  thousand  years  are  not  sufficient  to  change  the 
colour  of  the  human  race.  The  Nubians,  an  African  race,  are  pure  negroes,  as 
Hack  as  those  of  Senegal  or  Congo,  with  flat  noses,  thiok  lips,  and  woolly  hair 
Hist.  Xaturelle,  tom.  v.  p.  117,  143,  144,  166,  219,  edit,  in  12mo,  Paris, 

The  ancients  beheld,  without  much  attention,  the  extraordinary  phnnome- 
•v®  which  has  exercised  the  philosophers  and  theologians  of  modern  times. 

Aaaeman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  i.  p.  329.  [The  source  for  the  conversion  of 
lbs  Xohads,  under  their  king  Silko,  is  John  of  Ephesus,  iv.,  o.  6  sqo.,  whose 
aaeoEst  is  minute  and  interesting.  The  name  of  the  king  is  known  from  the 
laacription  of  TalmiB  (C.  I.  G.  5072),  where  Silko,  “  king  of  the  Nubades  and  all 
om  Ethiopians,”  celebrates  his  victories  over  the  Blemmyes,  who  dwelled  between 
th»  So  bad®  and  the  Empire.  The  Blemmyes,  by  their  treaties  with  the  Empire, 
bad  the  right  of  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Phils,  and  consequently  this 
fexpk  had  to  be  kept  open  for  them  (cp.  Prisons,  fr.  21 ;  C.  I.  G.  4945,  4946 ; 

FrcoopL  B.  P.  i.  19).  Their  conversion  to  Christianity  seems  to  have  been 
•a^xnpiii&hed  under  Justinian,  and  in  a.d.  577  the  temple  of  Isis  was  transformed 
a  church  (C.  I.  G.  8647-8-9).  For  the  conversion  of  the  Alodes,  a  people 
of  the  No  bed®  and  bordering  on  the  Abyssinians,  see  John  of  Ephesus,  iv. 

<-  S3.  See  Duchesne,  Eglises  S^parces,  p.  287  sqq.] 

aTThe  Christianity  of  the  Nubians,  a.d.  1153,  is  attested  by  the  Sheriff  al 
Zdnu.  falwtlv  described  under  the  name  of  the  Nubian  geographer  (p.  18),  who 
them  as  a  nation  of  Jacobites.  The  rays  of  historical  light  that  twinkle 
Iks  aiftory  of  Renaudot  (p.  178,  220-224,  281-286,  405,  434,  451,  464)  are  all 
to  this  era.  See  the  modem  state  in  the  Lettres  Edifiantes  (Beoueil,  iv.) 
fetching  (tom.  ix.  p.  142-159,  par  Berenger). 
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capacity  of  the  negro  race ;  yet  a  black  or  a  parrot  might  be 
taught  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  Chalcedonian  or  Monophysite 
creed. 

Christianity  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  Abyssinian  em¬ 
pire;  and,  although  the  correspondence  has  been  sometime 
interrupted  above  seventy  or  an  hundred  years,  the  mother- 
church  of  Alexandria  retains  her  colony  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
pupilage.  Seven  bishops  once  composed  the  Ethiopic  synod : 
had  their  number  amounted  to  ten,  they  might  have  elected 
an  independent  primate ;  and  one  of  their  kings  was  ambitious 
of  promoting  his  brother  to  the  ecclesiastical  throne.  But 
the  event  was  foreseen,  the  increase  was  denied ;  the  episcopal 
office  has  been  gradually  confined  to  the  abuna,m  the  head 
and  author  of  the  Abyssinian  priesthood ;  the  patriaroh  supplies 
each  vacancy  with  an  Egyptian  monk ;  and  the  character  of  a 
stranger  appears  more  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  less 
dangerous  in  those  of  the  monarch.  In  the  sixth  century, 
when  the  schism  of  Egypt  was  confirmed,  the  rival  chiefs,  with 
their  patrons  Justinian  and  Theodora,  strove  to  outstrip  each 
other  in  the  conquest  of  a  remote  and  independent  province. 
The  industry  of  the  empress  was  again  victorious,  and  the 
pious  Theodora  has  established  in  that  sequestered  church  the 
faith  and  discipline  of  the  Jacobites.15*  Encompassed  on  all 
sides  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  the  Ethiopians  slept 
near  a  thousand  years,  forgetful  of  the  world,  by  whom  they 
were  forgotten.  They  were  awakened  by  the  Portuguese,  who, 
turning  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  appeared  in  India 
and  the  Bed  Sea,  as  if  they  had  descended  through  the  air 
from  a  distant  planet.  In  the  first  moments  of  their  interview, 
the  subjects  of  Borne  and  Alexandria  observed  the  resemblance, 
rather  than  the  difference,  of  their  faith ;  and  each  nation  ex¬ 
pected  the  most  important  benefits  from  an  alliance  with  their 

158 The  ftbuna  is  improperly  dignified  by  the  Latins  with  the  title  of  patriarch. 
The  Abyssini&ns  acknowledge  only  the  four  patriarchs,  and  their  ohiof  is  no  more 
than  a  metropolitan  or  national  primate  (Ludolph.  Hist.  ^Ethiopia,  et  Comment. 
1.  iii.  o.  7).  The  seven  bishops  of  Renaudot  (p.  511),  who  existed  a.d.  1181,  art 
unknown  to  the  historian. 

159 1  know  not  why  Assemannus  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  [i.]  p.  384)  should  call 
in  question  these  probable  missions  of  Theodora  into  Nubia  and  ^Ethiopia.  The 
slight  notioes  of  Abyssinia  till  the  year  1500  are  supplied  by  Renaudot  (p.  836  341. 
881,  382,  405,  443,  Ae.,  452,  456,  463,  475,  480,  511,  525,  559-564)  from  the  Coptk 
writers.  The  mind  of  Lndolphus  was  a  perfect  blank. 
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Christian  brethren.  In  their  lonely  situation,  the  Ethiopians 
had  almost  relapsed  into  the  savage  life.  Their  vessels,  which 
had  traded  to  Ceylon,  scarcely  presumed  to  navigate  the  rivers 
of  Africa;  the  ruins  of  Axume  were  deserted,  the  nation  was 
scattered  in  villages,  and  the  emperor  (a  pompous  name)  was 
content,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with  the  immoveable  residence 
of  a  camp.  Conscious  of  their  own  indigence,  the  Abyssinians 
had  formed  the  rational  project  of  importing  the  arts  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  Europe;160  and  their  ambassadors  at  Rome  and 
Lisbon  were  instructed  to  solicit  a  colony  of  smiths,  carpenters, 
tilers,  masons,  printers,  surgeons,  and  physicians,  for  the  use 
of  their  country.  But  the  public  danger  soon  called  for  the 
instant  and  effectual  aid  of  arms  and  soldiers  to  defend  an  un¬ 
warlike  people  from  the  barbarians  who  ravaged  the  inland 
country,  and  the  Turks  and  Arabs  who  advanced  from  the  sea- 
coast  in  more  formidable  array.  Ethiopia  was  saved  by  four 
hundred  and  fifty  Portuguese,  who  displayed  in  the  field  the 
native  valour  of  Europeans  and  the  artificial  powers  of  the 
musket  and  cannon.  In  a  moment  of  terror,  the  emperor  had 
promised  to  reconcile  himself  and  his  subjects  to  the  Catholic 
faith;  a  Latin  patriarch  represented  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope ; 161  the  empire,  enlarged  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  more  gold  than  the  mines  of  America ;  and 
the  wildest  hopes  of  avarice  and  zeal  were  built  on  the  willing 
submission  of  the  Christians  of  Africa. 

Bat  the  vows  which  pain  had  extorted  were  forsworn  on  Minton  of 
the  return  of  health.  The  Abyssinians  still  adhered  with  un-  Jesuit*, 
shaken  constancy  to  the  Monophysite  faith ;  their  languid  belief* 
was  inflamed  by  the  exercise  of  dispute;  they  branded  the 
Latins  with  the  names  of  Arians  and  Nestorians,  and  imputed 
the  adoration  of  four  gods  to  those  who  separated  the  two 
natures  of  Christ.  Fremona,  a  place  of  worship,  or  rather  of 

im  Lodolph.  Hist.  JSthiop.  L  iv.  o.  5.  The  most  necessary  arte  are  now  ex- 
rrasal  by  the  Jews,  and  the  foreign  trade  ia  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians. 

What  Owgory  principally  admired  and  envied  was  the  industry  of  Europe — artes 
it  tpdm. 

**  John  Bermudez,  whose  relation,  printed  at  Lisbon,  1569,  was  translated  into 
Rifftah  by  Purchas  (Pilgrims,  L  vii.  c.  7,  p.  1149,  &o.),  and  from  thenoe  into  Freneh 
tj  La  Ooje  (Ghristianisme  dTSthiopie,  p.  92-265).  The  pieoe  is  curious ;  but  the 
uahat  may  be  suspected  of  deceiving  Abyssinia,  Rome,  and  Portugal.  His  title 
tc  th*  rank  of  patriarch  is  dark  and  doubtful  (Lndolph.  Comment.  No.  101,  p. 

€71)l 
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exile,  was  assigned  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Their  skill  in  the 
liberal  and  mechanic  arts,  their  theological  learning,  and  the 
decency  of  their  maimers  inspired  a  barren  esteem ;  but  they 
were  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles,1®  and  they  vainly 
solicited  a  reinforcement  of  European  troops.  The  patience  and 
dexterity  of  forty  years  at  length  obtained  a  more  favourable 
audience,  and  two  emperors  of  Abyssinia  were  persuaded  that 
Borne  could  ensure  the  temporal  and  everlasting  happiness  of 
her  votaries.  The  first  of  these  royal  converts  lost  his  crown 
and  his  life;  and  the  rebel  army  was  sanctified  by  the  abuna, 
who  hurled  an  anathema  at  the  apostate,  and  absolved  his 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  The  fate  of  Zadenghel  was 
revenged  by  the  courage  and  fortune  of  Susneus,  who  ascended 
the  throne  under  the  name  of  Segued,  and  more  vigorously 
prosecuted  the  pious  enterprise  of  his  kinsman.  After  the 
amusement  of  some  unequal  oombats  between  the  Jesuits  and 
his  illiterate  priests,  the  emperor  declared  himself  a  proselyte  to 
the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  presuming  that  his  clergy  and  people 
would  embrace  without  delay  the  religion  of  their  prince.  The 
liberty  of  choice  was  succeeded  by  a  law  which  imposed,  under 
pain  of  death,  the  belief  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ:  the 
Abyss inians  were  enjoined  to  work  and  to  play  on  the  Sabbath ; 
and  Segued,  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  Africa,  renounced  his 
Oonver-  connexion  with  the  Alexandrian  church.  A  Jesuit,  Alphonse 
•m  per  or,  6  Mendez,  the  Catholic  patriarch  of  ^Ethiopia,  accepted  in  the 
A  D'  name  of  Urban  VILL.  the  homage  and  abjuration  of  his  penitent. 

“  I  confess,”  said  the  emperor  on  his  knees,  “  I  confess  that  the 
pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  world.  To  him  I  swear  true  obedience,  and  at 
his  feet  I  offer  my  person  and  kingdom.”  A  similar  oatb  was 
repeated  by  his  son,  his  brother,  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and 
even  the  ladies  of  the  court ;  the  Latin  patriarch  was  invested 
with  honours  and  wealth ;  and  his  missionaries  erected  their 
churches  or  citadels  in  the  most  convenient  stations  of  the 
empire.  The  Jesuits  themselves  deplore  the  fatal  indiscretion 
of  their  chief,  who  forgot  the  mildness  of  the  gospel  and  the 
policy  of  his  order,  to  introduce  with  hasty  violence  the  liturgy 


161  Religio  Romans  .  .  .  neo  precibus  patrum  nec  miracnlis  ab  ipeia  edit  is 
Buffulciebattur,  is  the  unoontradioted  assurance  of  the  devout  emperor  Sqsdcub  to 
his  patriarch  Mendez  (Ludolph.  Comment.  No.  126,  p.  529) ;  and  such  aasurtnc«* 
should  be  preciously  kept,  as  an  antidote  against  any  marvellous  legends. 
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of  Rome  and  the  inquisition  of  Portugal.  He  condemned  the 
ancient  practice  of  circumcision,  which  health  rather  than 
superstition  had  first  invented  in  the  climate  of  Ethiopia.188  A 
new  baptism,  a  new  ordination,  was  inflicted  on  the  natives ; 
and  they  trembled  with  horror  when  the  most  holy  of  the  dead 
were  tom  from  their  graves,  when  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
living  were  excommunicated  by  a  foreign  priest.  In  the  defence 
of  their  religion  and  liberty,  the  Abyssinians  rose  in  arms,  with 
desperate  but  unsuccessful  zeal.  Five  rebellions  were  extin¬ 
guished  in  the  blood  of  the  insurgents ;  two  abunas  were  slain 
in  battle,  whole  legions  were  slaughtered  in  the  field,  or  suffo¬ 
cated  in  their  caverns:  and  neither  merit  nor  rank  nor  sex 
could  save  from  an  ignominious  death  the  enemies  of  Borne. 

But  the  victorious  monarch  was  finally  subdued  by  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  the  nation,  of  his  mother,  of  his  son,  and  of  his  most 
faithful  friends.  Segued  listened  to  the  voice  of  pity,  of  reason, 
perhaps  of  fear ;  and  his  edict  of  liberty  of  conscience  instantly 
revealed  the  tyranny  and  weakness  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  Basilides  expelled  the  Latin  patriarch,  and 
restored  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  the  faith  and  the  discipline 
at  Egypt.  The  Monophysite  churches  resounded  with  a  song  Fi„*i  •<- 
of  triumph,  “  that  the  sheep  of  ^Ethiopia  were  now  delivered  the-00  of 
fro m  the  hyenas  of  the  West” ;  and  the  gates  of  that  solitary ^“ieaa, 
realm  were  for  ever  shut  against  the  arts,  the  science,  and  the  *c' 
fanaticism  of  Europe.184 

,aI  mb  aware  how  tender  is  the  question  of  eironmoision.  Yet  I  will  affirm, 

L  That  the  Ethiopians  have  a  physical  reason  for  the  circumcision  of  males,  and 
even  of  females  (Reoherches  Philosophiques  snr  les  Amfericains,  tom.  ii.).  2.  That 
3  wm*  practised  in  Ethiopia  long  before  the  introduction  of  Judaism  or  Christianity 
iHerodoi.  1.  ii.  c.  104.  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  72,  73).  14  Infantes  circum- 
ekfcmt  ob  consuetodinem  non  ob  Judaismom,”  says  Gregory  the  Abyssinian  priest 
4*pod  Fabric.  Lax  Christiana,  p.  720).  Yet,  in  the  heat  of  dispute,  the  Portuguese 
were  sometimes  branded  with  the  name  of  uncircumcised  (La  Croze,  p.  80  ;  Ludolph. 

Hist,  and  Comment.  1.  iii.  c.  1).  [On  ciroumoision  in  Egypt,  see  R.  Reitzenstein, 

Zwei  reUgionsgeschichtliche  Fragen  (Strassburg),  1901,  pp.  1-40.] 

The  three  Protestant  historians,  Ludolphus  (Hist.  Ethiopica,  Francofurt, 

1C81 ;  Oammentarius,  1691 ;  Relatio  Nova,  Ac.  1693,  in  folio),  Geddes  (Church 
History  of  Ethiopia,  London,  1696,  in  8vo),  and  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christianisme 
d*Ethiopie  et  d'Armenie,  La  Haye,  1739,  in  12mo),  have  drawn  their  principal 
material*  from  the  Jesuits,  especially  from  the  General  History  of  Tellez,  published 
Portognese  at  Coimbra,  1660.  We  might  be  surprised  at  their  frankness ;  but 
tbeir  m oat  flagitious  vice,  the  spirit  of  persecution,  was  in  their  eyes  the  most 
asritorioas  virtue.  Ludolphus  possessed  some,  though  a  slight,  advantage  from 
ztm  Ethiopia  language,  and  the  personal  oonversion  of  Gregory,  a  free-spirited 
Ahywinian  priest  whom  he  invited  from  Rome  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Gotha.  See 
ite  Theologia  Ethiopica  of  Gregory,  in  Fabricius,  Lux  Evangelii,  p.  716-734. 
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Defects  of 
the  Byzan¬ 
tine 
history 


CHAPTER  XLYHI 

Plan  of  the  last  two  [quarto]  Volumes — Succession  and  Char¬ 
acters  of  the  Greek  Envperors  of  Constantinople,  from  the 
Time  of  Heraclius  to  the  Latin  Conquest 

I  HAVE  now  deduced  from  Trajan  to  Constantine,  from 
Constantine  to  Heraclius,  the  regular  series  of  the  Roman 
emperors ;  and  faithfully  exposed  the  prosperous  and  ad¬ 
verse  fortunes  of  their  reigns.  Five  centuries  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  empire  have  already  elapsed ;  but  a  period  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  still  separates  me  from  the  term 
of  my  labours,  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 
Should  I  persevere  in  the  same  course,  should  I  observe  the 
same  measure,  a  prolix  and  slender  thread  would  be  spun 
through  many  a  volume,  nor  would  the  patient  reader  find  an 
adequate  reward  of  instruction  or  amusement.  At  every  step, 
as  we  sink  deeper  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  the  annals  of  each  succeeding  reign  would  impose  a 
more  ungrateful  and  melancholy  task.  These  annals  must 
continue  to  repeat  a  tedious  and  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and 
misery ;  the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  events  would  be 
broken  by  frequent  and  hasty  transitions,  and  a  minute  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  circumstances  must  destroy  the  light  and  effect 
of  those  general  pictures  which  compose  the  use  and  ornament 
of  a  remote  history.  From  the  time  of  Heraclius,  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  theatre  is  contracted  and  darkened  ;  the  line  of  empire, 
which  had  been  defined  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  and  the  arms 
of  Belisarius,  recedes  on  all  sides  from  our  view  ;  the  Roman 
name,  the  proper  subject  of  our  inquiries,  is  reduced  to  a 
narrow  corner  of  Europe,  to  the  lonely  suburbs  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  and  the  fate  of  the  Greek  empire  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  Rhine,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sands  before  its 
waters  can  mingle  with  the  ocean.  The  scale  of  dominion  is 
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diminished  to  oar  view  by  the  distance  of  time  and  place  ;  nor 
is  the  loss  of  external  splendour  compensated  by  the  nobler 
gifts  of  virtue  and  genius.  In  the  last  moments  of  her  decay, 
Constantinople  was  doubtless  more  opulent  and  populous  than 
Athens  at  her  most  flourishing  sera,  when  a  scanty  sum  of  six 
thousand  talents,  or  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
was  possessed  by  twenty-one  thousand  male  citizens  of  an 
adult  age.  But  each  of  these  citizens  was  a  freeman,  who 
dared  to  assert  the  liberty  of  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions ; 
whose  person  and  property  were  guarded  by  equal  law ;  and 
who  exercised  his  independent  vote  in  the  government  of  the 
republic.  Their  numbers  seem  to  be  multiplied  by  the  strong 
and  various  discriminations  of  character :  under  the  shield  of 
freedom,  on  the  wings  of  emulation  and  vanity,  each  Athenian 
aspired  to  the  level  of  the  national  dignity;  from  this  com¬ 
manding  eminence  some  chosen  spirits  soared  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  vulgar  eye ;  and  the  chances  of  superior  merit  in  a 
great  and  populous  kingdom,  as  they  are  proved  by  experience, 
would  excuse  the  computation  of  imaginary  millions.  The 
territories  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  their  allies  do  not  exceed 
a  moderate  province  of  France  or  England;  but,  after  the 
trophies  of  Salamis  and  PlatsBa,  they  expand  in  our  fancy  to 
the  gigantic  size  of  Asia,  which  had  been  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  the  victorious  Greeks.  But  the  subjects  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  empire,  who  assume  and  dishonour  the  names  both  of 
Greeks  and  Romans,  present  a  dead  uniformity  of  abject  vices, 
which  are  neither  softened  by  the  weakness  of  humanity  nor 
animated  by  the  vigour  of  memorable  crimes.  The  freemen 
of  antiquity  might  repeat,  with  generous  enthusiasm,  the 
sentence  of  Homer,  “that,  on  the  first  day  of  his  servitude, 
the  captive  is  deprived  of  one  half  of  his  manly  virtue  ”.  But 
the  poet  had  only  seen  the  effects  of  civil  or  domestic 
slavery,  nor  could  he  foretell  that  the  second  moiety  of  man¬ 
hood  must  be  annihilated  by  the  spiritual  despotism  which 
shackles  not  only  the  actions  but  even  the  thoughts  of  the 
prostrate  votary.  By  this  double  yoke,  the  Greeks  were  op¬ 
pressed  under  the  successors  of  Heraclius ;  the  tyrant,  a  law 
r<f  eternal  justice,  was  degraded  by  the  vices  of  his  subjects ; 
and  oq  the  throne,  in  the  camp,  in  the  schools,  we  search, 
perhaps  with  fruitless  diligence,  the  names  and  characters  that 
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may  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  Nor  are  the  defects 
of  the  subject  compensated  by  the  skill  and  variety  of  the 
painters.  Of  a  space  of  eight  hundred  years,  the  four  first 
centuries  are  overspread  with  a  cloud,  interrupted  by  some 
faint  and  broken  rays  of  historic  light;  in  the  lives  of  the 
emperors,  from  Maurice  to  Alexius,  Basil  the  Macedonian  has 
alone  been  the  theme  of  a  separate  work ;  and  the  absence, 
or  loss,  or  imperfection  of  contemporary  evidence  most  be 
poorly  supplied  by  the  doubtful  authority  of  more  recent  com¬ 
pilers.  The  four  last  centuries  are  exempt  from  the  reproach 
of  penury ;  and  with  the  Comnenian  family  the  historic  muse 
of  Constantinople  again  revives,  but  her  apparel  is  gaudy,  her 
motions  are  without  elegance  or  grace.  A  succession  of  priests, 
or  courtiers,  treads  in  each  other’s  footsteps  in  the  same  path 
of  servitude  and  superstition:  their  views  are  narrow,  their 
judgment  is  feeble  or  corrupt;  and  we  close  the  volume  of 
copious  barrenness,  Btill  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  events,  the 
characters  of  the  actors,  and  the  manners  of  the  times,  which 
they  celebrate  or  deplore.  The  observation  which  has  been 
applied  to  a  man  may  be  extended  to  a  whole  people,  that  the 
energy  of  the  sword  is  communicated  to  the  pen  ;  and  it  will 
be  found,  by  experience,  that  the  tone  of  history  will  rise  or 
fall  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

iteeon-  From  these  considerations,  I  should  have  abandoned,  with- 
wfth^ttn  out  regret,  the  Greek  slaves  and  their  servile  historians,  had 
ttonsoirthal  not  reflected  that  the  fate  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy  is 
passively  connected  with  the  most  splendid  and  important 
revolutions  which  have  changed  the  state  of  the  world.  The 
space  of  the  lost  provinces  was  immediately  replenished  with 
new  colonies  and  rising  kingdoms  ;  the  active  virtues  of  peace 
and  war  deserted  from  the  vanquished  to  the  victorious  nations ; 
and  it  is  in  their  origin  and  conquests,  in  their  religion  and 
government,  that  we  must  explore  the  causes  and  effects  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Nor  will  this 
scope  of  narrative,  the  riches  and  variety  of  these  materials, 
be  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  design  and  composition. 
As,  in  his  daily  prayers,  the  Musulman  of  Fez  or  Delhi  still 
turns  his  face  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  historian's  eye 
shall  be  always  fixed  on  the  city  of  Constantinople.  The 
excursive  line  may  embrace  the  wilds  of  Arabia  and  Tartary. 
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bat  the  circle  will  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the  decreasing 
limit  of  the  Boman  monarchy. 

On  this  principle,  I  shall  now  establish  the  plan  of  the  last  Plan  of  the 
two  volumes  of  the  present  work.  The  first  chapter  will  con-  [quarto] 
tain,  in  a  regular  series,  the  emperors  who  reigned  at  Constants  v°  ame" 
oople  during  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  from  the  days  of 
Heraclius  to  the  Latin  conquest :  a  rapid  abstract,  which  may 
be  supported  by  a  general  appeal  to  the  order  and  text  of  the 
original  historians.  In  this  introduction,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  revolutions  of  the  throne,  the  successions  of  families, 
the  personal  characters  of  the  Greek  princes,  the  mode  of  their 
life  and  death,  the  maxims  and  influence  of  their  domestic 
government,  and  the  tendency  of  their  reign  to  accelerate  or 
suspend  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Such  a  chrono¬ 
logical  review  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  various  argument  of 
the  subsequent  chapters;  and  each  circumstance  of  the  event¬ 
ful  story  of  the  barbarians  will  adapt  itself  in  a  proper  place 
to  the  Byzantine  annals.  The  internal  state  of  the  empire, 
and  the  dangerous  heresy  of  the  Paulicians,  which  shook  the 
East  and  enlightened  the  West,  will  be  the  subject  of  two 
separate  chapters ;  but  these  inquiries  must  be  postponed  till 
our  further  progress  shall  have  opened  the  view  of  the  world 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera.  After 
this  foundation  of  Byzantine  history,  the  following  nations  will 
pass  before  our  eyes,  and  each  will  occupy  the  space  to  which 
it  may  be  entitled  by  greatness  or  merit,  or  the  degree  of 
connexion  with  the  Roman  world  and  the  present  age.  I.  The 
Franks  :  a  general  appellation  which  includes  all  the  bar¬ 
barians  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  who  were  united  by  the 
Hword  and  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  persecution  of  images 
and  their  votaries  separated  Rome  and  Italy  from  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  throne,  and  prepared  the  restoration  of  the  Boman  empire 
in  the  West.  II.  The  Arabs  or  Saracens.  Three  ample 
chapters  will  be  devoted  to  this  curious  and  interesting  object. 

In  the  first,  after  a  picture  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 

I  shall  investigate  the  character  of  Mahomet ;  the  character, 
religion,  and  success  of  the  prophet.  In  the  second,  I  shall 
lead  the  Arabs  to  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa, 
the  provinces  of  the  Boman  empire ;  nor  can  I  check  their 
notorious  career  till  they  have  overthrown  the  monarchies  of 
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Persia  and  Spain.  In  the  third,  1  shall  inquire  how  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  Europe  were  saved  by  the  luxury  and  arts,  the 
division  and  decay  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  A  single 
chapter  will  include,  m.  The  Bulgarians,  IV.  Hungarians, 
and  V.  Russians,  who  assaulted  by  sea  or  by  land  the  provinces 
and  the  capital ;  but  the  last  of  these,  bo  important  in  their 
present  greatness,  will  excite  some  curiosity  in  their  origin  and 
infancy.  VI.  The  Normans  ;  or  rather  the  private  adventurers 
of  that  warlike  people,  who  founded  a  powerful  kingdom  in 
Apulia  and  Sicily,  shook  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  dis¬ 
played  the  trophies  of  chivalry,  and  almost  realised  the 
wonders  of  romance.  VII.  The  Latins;  the  subjects  of  the 
pope,  the  nations  of  the  West,  who  enlisted  under  the  banner 
of  the  Cross,  for  the  recovery  or  relief  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  Greek  emperors  were  terrified  and  preserved  by  the 
myriads  of  pilgrims  who  marched  to  Jerusalem  with  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  and  the  peers  of  Christendom.  The  second  and 
third  crusades  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first:  Asia  and 
Europe  were  mingled  in  a  sacred  war  of  two  hundred  years ; 
and  the  Christian  powers  were  bravely  resisted,  and  finally 
expelled,  by  Saladin  and  the  Mamalukes  of  Egypt.  In  these 
memorable  crusades,  a  fleet  and  army  of  French  and  Venetians 
were  diverted  from  Syria  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus;  they 
assaulted  the  capital,  they  subverted  the  Greek  monarchy ; 
and  a  dynasty  of  Latin  princes  was  seated  near  threescore 
years  on  the  throne  of  Constantine.  VIII.  The  Grebes  them¬ 
selves,  during  this  period  of  captivity  and  exile,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  foreign  nation,  the  enemies,  and  again  the  sove¬ 
reigns,  of  Constantinople.  Misfortune  had  rekindled  a  spark 
of  national  virtue  ;  and  the  Imperial  series  may  be  continued, 
with  some  dignity,  from  their  restoration  to  the  Turkish  con¬ 
quest.  IX.  The  Moguls  and  Tartars.  By  the  arms  of  Zingis 
and  his  descendants  the  globe  was  shaken  from  China  to 
Poland  and  Greece ;  the  Sultans  were  overthrown ;  the  caliphs 
fell ;  and  the  Caesars  trembled  on  their  throne.  The  victories 
of  Timoor  suspended,  above  fifty  years,  the  final  ruin  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  X.  I  have  already  noticed  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Turks  ;  and  the  names  of  the  fathers,  of  Seljuk 
and  Othman,  discriminate  the  two  successive  dynasties  of  the 
nation  which  emerged  in  the  eleventh  century  from  the 
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Scythian  wilderness.  The  former  established  a  potent  and 
splendid  kingdom  from  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  to  Antioch  and 
Nice ;  and  the  first  crnsade  was  provoked  by  the  violation  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  danger  of  Constantinople.  From  an  humble 
origin,  the  Ottomans  arose,  the  scourge  and  terror  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  Constantinople  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Mahomet  II., 
and  his  triumph  annihilates  the  remnant,  the  image,  the  title, 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East.  The  schism  of  the  Greeks 
will  be  connected  with  their  last  calamities,  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  learning  in  the  Western  world.  I  shall  return  from  the 
captivity  of  the  new,  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  the 
venerable  name,  the  interesting  theme,  will  shed  a  ray  of 
glory  on  the  conclusion  of  my  labours.1 

The  emperor  Heraclius  had  punished  a  tyrant  and  ascended  s«cond 
his  throne ;  and  the  memory  of  his  reign  is  perpetuated  by  the  and  death 
transient  conquest,  and  irreparable  loss,  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  ciins0**- 
After  the  death  of  Eudocia,  his  first  wife,  he  disobeyed  the  u.d.  sis] 
patriarch,  and  violated  the  laws,  by  his  second  marriage  with  u.n.  614] 
his  niece  Martina ;  and  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks  beheld 
the  judgment  of  heaven  in  the  diseases  of  the  father  and  the 
deformity  of  his  offspring.10  But  the  opinion  of  an  illegitimate 
birth  is  sufficient  to  distract  the  choice,  and  loosen  the  obedi¬ 
ence,  of  the  people ;  the  ambition  of  Martina  was  quickened 
by  maternal  love,  and  perhaps  by  the  envy  of  a  step-mother ; 
and  the  aged  husband  was  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  arts  of 
conjugal  allurements.  Constantine,  his  eldest  son,  enjoyed  in 
a  mature  age  the  title  of  Augustus ;  but  the  weakness  of  his 
constitution  required  a  colleague  and  a  guardian,  and  he  yielded 
with  secret  reluctance  to  the  partition  of  the  empire.  The 
senate  was  summoned  to  the  palace  to  ratify  or  attest  the  as-  a.d.  ess. 
sociation  of  Heracleonas,  the  son  of  Martina ; 3  the  imposition Jnl7  4 
A  the  diadem  was  consecrated  by  the  prayer  and  blessing  of 

1  [For  a  division  of  the  Imperial  history  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  centmy 
tso  periods,  see  Appendix  9.} 

'•  [The  children  of  Heraclius  were :  (1)  by  Eudocia  :  Epiphania  (called  Eudocia 
by  Xioephorus),  born  a.i>.  611 ;  Constantine  (or  Heraoliue  the  Small,  see  Theoph. 

lx.  6108),  a.d.  612-641;  (2)  by  Martina:  Heraclonas  (or  Heraclius);  Augus¬ 
tus,  Anatasia,  David,  Marinus  or  Martinus.  Some  other  children  by  Martina, 
ladoding  her  first-born  Constantine,  died  young.] 

*(8ee  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos,  De  Cer.,  ii.  27,  p.  627-8,  ed.  Bonn. 

Gibbon  baa  uncritically  adopted  the  animosity  which  the  chronicler,  from  ecclesias¬ 
tical  prejndioe,  exhibits  towards  Martina.] 
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the  patriarch  ;  the  senators  and  patricians  adored  the  majesty 
of  the  great  emperor  and  the  partners  of  his  reign ;  and,  sb 
soon  as  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  they  were  hailed  by  the 
tumultuary  but  important  voice  of  the  soldiers.  After  an 
interval  of  five  months,  the  pompous  ceremonies  which  formed 
the  essence  of  the  Byzantine  state  were  celebrated  in  the 
cathedral  and  hippodrome ;  the  concord  of  the  royal  brothers 
was  affectedly  displayed  by  the  younger  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  the  elder ;  and  the  name  of  Martina  was  mingled  in  the 
reluctant  or  venal  acclamations  of  the  people.  Heraclius  sur¬ 
vived  this  association  about  two  years ;  his  last  testimony  de¬ 
cided  his  two  sons  the  equal  heirs  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
commanded  them  to  honour  his  widow  Martina  as  their  mother 
and  their  sovereign. 

When  Martina  first  appeared  on  the  throne  with  the  name 
and  attributes  of  royalty,  she  was  checked  by  a  firm,  though 
respectful,  opposition;  and  the  dying  embers  of  freedom  were 
kindled  by  the  breath  of  superstitious  prejudice.  “We  reve¬ 
rence,”  exclaimed  the  voice  of  a  citizen,  “we  reverence  the 
mother  of  our  princes ;  but  to  those  princes  alone  our  obedience 
is  due;  and  Constantine,  the  elder  emperor,  is  of  an  age  to 
sustain,  in  his  own  hands,  the  weight  of  the  sceptre.  Your  sex 
is  excluded  by  nature  from  the  toils  of  government.  How 
could  you  combat,  how  could  you  answer,  the  barbarians,  who, 
with  hostile  or  friendly  intentions,  may  approach  the  royal 
city  ?  May  heaven  avert  from  the  Boman  republic  this  national 
disgrace,  which  would  provoke  the  patience  of  the  slaves  of 
Persia !  ”  Martina  descended  from  the  throne  with  indignation, 
and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  female  apartment  of  the  palace. 
The  reign  of  Constantine  the  Third  lasted  only  one  hundred  and 
three  days ;  he  expired  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and, 
although  his  life  had  been  a  long  malady,  a  belief  was  enter¬ 
tained  that  poison  had  been  the  means,  and  his  cruel  step¬ 
mother  the  author,  of  his  untimely  fate.  Martina  reaped, 
indeed,  the  harvest  of  his  death,  and  assumed  the  government 
in  the  name  of  the  surviving  emperor ;  but  the  incestuous  widow 
of  Heraclius  was  universally  abhorred ;  the  jealousy  of  the 
people  was  awakened  ;  and  the  two  orphans,  whom  Constantine 
had  left,  became  the  objects  of  the  public  care.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  son  of  Martina,  who  was  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of 
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age,  was  taught  to  declare  himself  the  guardian  of  his  nephews, 
one  of  whom  he  had  presented  at  the  baptismal  font ;  it  was  in 
vain  that  he  swore  on  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  to  defend 
them  against  all  their  enemies.  On  his  death-bed,  the  late 
emperor  dispatched  a  trusty  servant  to  arm  the  troops  and 
provinces  of  the  East  in  the  defence  of  his  helpless  children ; 
the  eloquence  and  liberality  of  Valentin  had  been  successful, 
and  from  his  camp  of  Chalcedon  he  boldly  demanded  the 
punishment  of  the  assassins  and  the  restoration  of  the  lawful 
heir.  The  licence  of  the  soldiers,  who  devoured  the  grapes 
and  drank  the  wine  of  their  Asiatic  vineyards,  provoked  the 
citizens  of  Constantinople  against  the  domestic  authors  of  their 
calamities,  and  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  re-echoed,  not  with 
prayers  and  hymns,  but  with  the  clamours  and  imprecations  of 
an  enraged  multitude.  At  their  imperious  command,  Herac- 
leonas  appeared  in  the  pulpit  with  the  eldest  of  the  royal 
orphans ;  Co  ns  tans  alone  was  saluted  as  emperor  of  the  Romans ; 
and  a  crown  of  gold,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  tomb  of 
Heraclius,  was  placed  on  his  head,  with  the  solemn  benediction 
of  the  patriarch.  But  in  the  tumult  of  joy  and  indignation  the 
church  was  pillaged,  the  sanctuary  was  polluted  by  a  promis¬ 
cuous  crowd  of  Jews  and  barbarians;  and  the  Monothelite 
Pyrrhus,  a  creature  of  the  empress,  after  dropping  a  protesta¬ 
tion  on  the  altar,  escaped  by  a  prudent  flight  from  the  zeal  of 
the  Catholics.  A  more  serious  and  bloody  task  was  reserved 
for  the  senate,  who  derived  a  temporary  strength  from  the 
consent  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  The  spirit  of  Roman 
freedom  revived  the  ancient  and  awful  examples  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  tyrants,  and  the  Imperial  culprits  were  deposed  and 
condemned  as  the  authors  of  the  death  of  Constantine.  But  Poni«b- 

.  meat  of 

the  severity  of  the  conscript  fathers  was  stained  by  the  in- 
discriminate  punishment  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty :  ekonu. 
Martina  and  Heracleonas  were  sentenced  to  the  amputation ,  sep'temW 
the  former  of  her  tongue,  the  latter  of  his  nose ;  and  after  this 
cruel  execution  they  consumed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
exile  and  oblivion.  The  Greeks  who  were  capable  of  reflection 
might  find  some  consolation  for  their  servitude,  by  observing 
the  abuse  of  power  when  it  was  lodged  for  a  moment  in  the 
hands  of  an  aristocracy. 

We  shall  imagine  ourselves  transported  five  hundred  years 
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constant^  backwards  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  if  we  listen  to  the  ora- 
september'  tion  which  Constans  II.8  pronounced  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
age  before  the  Byzantine  senate.  After  returning  his  thanks  for 
the  just  punishment  of  the  assassins  who  had  intercepted  the 
fairest  hopes  of  his  father’s  reign,  “  By  the  divine  providence,” 
said  the  young  emperor,  “and  by  your  righteous  decree,  Martina 
and  her  incestuous  progeny  have  been  cast  headlong  from  the 
throne.  Your  majesty  and  wisdom  have  prevented  the  Bomaa 
state  from  degenerating  into  lawless  tyranny.  1  therefore  exhort 
and  beseech  you  to  stand  forth  as  the  counsellors  and  judges 
of  the  common  safety.”  The  senators  were  gratified  by  the 
respectful  address  and  liberal  donative  of  their  sovereign ;  but 
these  servile  Greeks  were  unworthy  and  regardless  of  freedom; 
and,  in  his  mind,  the  lesson  of  an  hour  was  quickly  erased  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  age  and  the  habits  of  despotism.  He 
retained  only  a  jealous  fear  lest  the  senate  or  people  should 
one  day  invade  the  right  of  primogeniture  and  seat  his  brother 
Theodosius  on  an  equal  throne.  By  the  imposition  of  holy 
orders,  the  grandson  of  Heraclius  was  disqualified  for  the 
purple;  but  this  ceremony,  which  seemed  to  profane  the  sac¬ 
raments  of  the  church,  was  insufficient  to  appease  the  suspicions 
u.d.660]  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  death  of  the  deacon  Theodosius  could 
alone  expiate  the  crime  of  his  royal  birth.  His  murder  was 
avenged  by  the  imprecations  of  the  people,  and  the  assassin,  in 
the  fulness  of  power,  was  driven  from  his  capital  into  voluntary 
and  perpetual  exile.  Constans  embarked  for  Greece ;  and,  as 
if  he  meant  to  retort  the  abhorrence  which  he  deserved,  he  is 
said,  from  the  Imperial  galley,  to  have  spit  against  the  walls  of 
his  native  city.  After  passing  the  winter  at  Athens,  he  sailed 
U.D.68M  to  Tarentum  in  Italy,  visited  Borne,  and  concluded  a  long 
pilgrimage  of  disgrace  and  sacrilegious  rapine,  by  fixing  his 
residence  at  Syracuse.4  But,  if  Constans  could  fly  from  his 

8  [The  baptismal  name  of  this  emperor  was  Heraclius ;  he  was  renamed  Con¬ 
stantine  at  his  coronation, — perhaps  because  his  step-ancle  Heraclius  had  brought 
discredit  on  the  name.  He  is  Constantintis  on  his  ooinB,  and  is  so  called  by  Xi* 
cephorus  ;  but  Theophanes  calls  him  Constans,  and  he  is  always  known  as  Constans 
II.  We  must  infer  that  Constantine  was  his  offioial  name,  but  that  he  was  popu¬ 
larly  called  Constans  in  a  hypocoristic  sense  (cp.  Heraclius :  Heraolonas).  For 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Constans  sec  above,  o.  xlvii.  His  reign  is  the  subject 
of  a  monograph  by  J.  Kaestner,  De  imperii  Constantini  in.,  1907.] 

4  [This  description  of  the  flight  of  Constans  from  Constantinople  is  certainly  a 
misrepresentation.  Of  the  causes  of  the  execution  of  Theodosios  we  know  nothing ; 
and,  though  Constans  was  certainly  unpopular  in  his  capital  and  his  unpopularity 
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people,  he  could  not  fly  from  himself.  The  remorse  of  his 
conscience  created  a  phantom  who  pursued  him  by  land  and 
sea,  by  day  and  by  night ;  and  the  visionary  Theodosius,  pre¬ 
senting  to  his  lips  a  cup  of  blood,  said,  or  seemed  to  say, 

“  Drink,  brother,  drink  ” :  a  sure  emblem  of  the  aggravation  of 
his  guilt,  since  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  deacon 
the  mystic  cup  of  the  blood  of  Christ.6  Odious  to  himself  and 
to  mankind,  Constans  perished  by  domestic,  perhaps  by  episcopal 
treason  in  the  capital  of  Sicily.  A  servant  who  waited  in  the 
bath,  after  pouring  warm  water  on  his  head,  struck  him  violently 
with  the  vase.  He  fell,  stunned  by  the  blow  and  suffocated  by 
the  water ;  and  his  attendants,  who  wondered  at  the  tedious 
delay,  beheld  with  indifference  the  corpse  of  their  lifeless 
emperor.  The  troops  of  Sicily  invested  with  the  purple  antMistzios. 
obscure  youth,  whose  inimitable  beauty  eluded,  and  it  might  meniani 
easily  elude,  the  declining  art  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  of 
the  age. 

Constans  had  left  in  the  Byzantine  palace  three  sons,  the  constan- 
eldest  of  whom  had  been  clothed  in  his  infancy  with  the  purple.  Pogona'ma, 
When  the  father  summoned  them  to  attend  his  person  in  Sicily,  September 
these  precious  hostages  were  detained  by  the  Greeks,  and  a 
firm  refusal  informed  him  that  they  were  the  children  of  the 
state.  The  news  of  his  murder  was  conveyed  with  almost 
supernatural  speed  from  Syracuse  to  Constantinople ;  and  Con¬ 
stantine,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  inherited  his  throne  without 
being  the  heir  of  the  publio  hatred.6  His  subjects  contributed 
with  zeal  and  alacrity,  to  chastise  the  guilt  and  presumption  of 
a  province  which  had  usurped  the  rights  of  the  senate  and 
people ;  the  young  emperor  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  with  a 

doubtless  confirmed  him  in  his  resolve  to  proceed  to  the  West,  this  resolve  was  in 
the  first  instance  evidently  dictated  by  statesmanlike  motives.  He  had  vigorously 
and  effective ly  checked  the  advance  of  Saracen  arms  in  the  East ;  it  seemed  now 
all-important  to  protect  Africa  and  Sicily,  threatened  and  attacked  by  the  same 
mmnj,  and  at  the  same  time  recover  the  south  of  Italy  (duchy  of  Beneventum) 
freon  the  Lombards.  In  this  last  task  Constans  failed ;  and  his  idea  of  moving 
kaek  the  centre  of  the  empire  to  Old  Borne  was  an  unpractical  dream.  He  seems 
l>  have  reorganized  the  administration  of  the  Imperial  territory  in  South  Italy,  by 
forming  one  province  Calabria ,  including  both  the  heel  and  toe.  When  the  heel 
«m  wrested  from  the  empire,  the  name  became  appropriated  exclusively  to  the 
foe.  The  unpopularity  of  Constans  had  probably  its  gravest  cause  in  the  heavy 
hardens  which  he  imposed  for  the  military  reorganization  of  the  empire.] 

*[See  Cedrenus,  i.  p.  762,  ed.  Bonn.] 

•  [Pot  the  Saracen  siege  of  Constantinople  in  Constantine’s  reign,  see  c.  lii.  ad 
unt. ;  tor  the  establishment  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  o.  lv.  ad  tnti.] 
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powerful  fleet;  and  the  legions  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were 
assembled  under  his  standard  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  The 
defeat  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  was  easy,  his  punishment  just,  and 
his  beauteous  head  was  exposed  in  the  hippodrome ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  applaud  the  clemency  of  a  prince  who,  among  a  crowd  of 
victors,  condemned  the  son  of  a  patrician  for  deploring  with 
some  bitterness  the  execution  of  a  virtuous  father.  The  youth 
was  castrated ;  he  survived  the  operation ;  and  the  memory  of 
this  indecent  cruelty  is  preserved  by  the  elevation  of  Germanus 
to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch  and  saint.  After  pouring  this  bloody 
libation  on  his  father’s  tomb,  Constantine  returned  to  his  capital, 
and  the  growth  of  his  young  beard  during  the  Sicilian  voyage 
was  announced,  by  the  familiar  surname  Pogonatus,  to  the 
Grecian  world.0*  But  his  reign,  like  that  of  his  predecessor, 
was  stained  with  fraternal  discord.  On  his  two  brothers, 
Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  he  had  bestowed  the  title  of  Augustus : 
an  empty  title,  for  they  continued  to  languish,  without  trust  or 
power,  in  the  solitude  of  the  palace.  At  their  secret  instigation, 
the  troops  of  the  Anatolian  theme1  or  province  approached  the 
city  on  the  Asiatic  side,  demanded  for  the  royal  brothers  the 
partition  or  exercise  of  sovereignty,  and  supported  their  sedi¬ 
tious  claim  by  a  theological  argument.  They  were  Christians 
(they  cried)  and  orthodox  Catholics ;  the  sincere  votaries  of  the 
holy  and  undivided  Trinity.  Since  there  are  three  equal  persons 
in  heaven,  it  is  reasonable  there  should  be  three  equal  persons 
upon  earth.  The  emperor  invited  these  learned  divines  to  a 
friendly  conference,  in  which  they  might  propose  their  argu¬ 
ments  to  the  senate ;  they  obeyed  the  summons ;  but  the 
prospect  of  their  bodies  hanging  on  the  gibbet  in  the  suburb  of 
Galata  reconciled  their  companions  to  the  unity  of  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  He  pardoned  his  brothers,  and  their  names  were 
still  pronounced  in  the  public  acclamations ;  but,  on  the  repeti¬ 
tion  or  suspicion  of  a  similar  offence,  the  obnoxious  princes 
were  deprived  of  their  titles  and  noses,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  who  were  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the 

**  [E.  W.  Brooke,  in  Byzantinisohe  Zeitschrift,  17,  460  sqq,  has  given  readout! 
for  supposing  that  it  was  Constans  II.  who  was  the  original  Constantine  Pogonatus 
(the  beard  on  hiB  coins  is  remarkable) ;  and  that  the  epithet  was  transferred  to  his 
son  when  it  was  forgotten  that  the  proper  name  of  Constans  was  Constantine.] 

7  [For  the  Themes ,  which  begin  to  appear  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh 
century,  see  vol.  vi.  Appendix  3.] 
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sixth  general  synod.  In  the  close  of  his  life,  Pogonatus  was 
anxious  only  to  establish  the  right  of  primogeniture  ;  the  hair 
of  his  two  sons,  Justinian  and  Heraclius,  was  offered  on  the 
shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  symbol  of  their  spiritual  adoption  by 
the  pope;  but  the  elder  was  alone  exalted  to  the  rank  of 
Augustus  and  the  assurance  of  the  empire. 

After  the  decease  of  his  father,  the  inheritance  of  the  Roman  Juittnian 
world  devolved  to  Justinian  II. ;  and  the  name  of  a  triumphant  September 
lawgiver  was  dishonoured  by  the  vices  of  a  boy,  who  imitated 
his  namesake  only  in  the  expensive  luxury  of  building.  His 
passions  were  strong;  his  understanding  was  feeble;  and  he 
was  intoxicated  with  a  foolish  pride  that  his  birth  had  given 
him  the  command  of  millions,  of  whom  the  smallest  community 
would  not  have  chosen  him  for  their  local  magistrate.  His 
favourite  ministers  were  two  beings  the  least  susceptible  of 
human  sympathy,  an  eunuch  and  a  monk;  to  the  one  he 
abandoned  the  palace,  to  the  other  the  finances ;  the  former 
corrected  the  emperor’s  mother  with  a  scourge,  the  latter  sus¬ 
pended  the  insolvent  tributaries,  with  their  heads  downwards, 
over  a  slow  and  smoky  fire.  Since  the  days  of  Commodus  and 
Caracalla,  the  cruelty  of  the  Roman  princes  had  most  commonly 
been  the  effect  of  their  fear ;  but  Justinian,  who  possessed  some 
rigour  of  character,  enjoyed  the  sufferings,  and  braved  the 
revenge,  of  his  subjects,  about  ten  years,  till  the  measure  was 
full,  of  his  crimes  and  of  their  patience.  In  a  dark  dungeon, 
Leontius,  a  general  of  reputation,  had  groaned  above  three  years 
with  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  deserving  of  the  patricians ; 
he  was  suddenly  drawn  forth  to  assume  the  government  of 
Greece  ;  and  this  promotion  of  an  injured  man  was  a  mark  of 
the  contempt  rather  than  of  the  confidence  of  his  prince.  As 
he  was  followed  to  the  port  by  the  kind  offices  of  his  friends, 
Leontius  observed,  with  a  sigh,  that  he  was  a  victim  adorned 
for  sacrifice  and  that  inevitable  death  would  pursue  his  footsteps. 

They  ventured  to  reply  that  glory  and  empire  might  be  the 
recompense  of  a  generous  resolution  ;  that  every  order  of  men 
Abhorred  the  reign  of  a  monster ;  and  that  the  hands  of  two 
hundred  thousand  patriots  expected  only  the  voice  of  a  leader. 

The  night  was  chosen  for  their  deliverance ;  and,  in  the  first 
effort  of  the  conspirators,  the  prefect  was  slain  and  the  prisons 
were  forced  open;  the  emissaries  of  Leontius  proclaimed  in 
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every  street  “Christians,  to  St.  Sophia!  and  the  seasonable 
text  of  the  patriarch,  “  this  is  the  day  of  the  Lord !  ”  was  the 
prelude  of  an  inflammatory  sermon.  From  the  church  the 
people  adjourned  to  the  hippodrome ;  Justinian,  in  whose  cause 
not  a  sword  had  been  drawn,  was  dragged  before  these  tumul¬ 
tuary  judges,  and  their  clamours  demanded  the  instant  death 
of  the  tyrant.  But  Leontius,  who  was  already  clothed  with 
the  purple,  cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  prostrate  son  of  his  own 
benefactor,  and  of  so  many  emperors.  The  life  of  Justinian 
was  spared ;  the  amputation  of  his  nose,  perhaps  of  his  tongue, 
was  imperfectly  performed ;  the  happy  flexibility  of  the  Greek 
language  could  impose  the  name  of  Bhinotmetus;  and  the 
mutilated  tyrant  was  banished  to  Chersonss  in  Crim-Tartary,  a 
lonely  settlement,  where  com,  wine,  and  oil  were  imported  as 
foreign  luxuries. 

His  exile,  On  the  edge  of  the  Scythian  wilderness,  Justinian  still 
a.d.  ee6-706  gjjg,. juhgd  the  pride  of  his  birth  and  the  hope  of  his  restoration. 
After  three  years’  exile,  he  received  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  his  injury  was  avenged  by  a  second  revolution,  and  that 
Leontius 8 9  in  his  turn  had  been  dethroned  and  mutilated  by  the 
mberias  rebel  Apsimar,  who  assumed  the  more  respectable  name  of 
g9&706D'  Tiberius.  But  the  claim  of  lineal  succession  was  still  formidable 
to  a  plebeian  usurper  ;  and  his  jealousy  was  stimulated  by  the 
complaints  and  charges  of  the  Chersonites,  who  beheld  the 
vices  of  the  tyrant  in  the  spirit  of  the  exile.  With  a  band  of 
followers,  attached  to  his  person  by  common  hope  or  common 
despair,  Justinian  fled  from  the  inhospitable  shore  to  the  horde 
of  the  Chozars,  who  pitched  their  tents  between  the  Tanais  and 
Borysthenes.  The  khan  entertained  with  pity  and  respect  the 
royal  suppliant;  Phanagoria,  once  an  opulent  city,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  lake  Maeotis,  was  assigned  for  his  residence ; 
and  every  Roman  prejudice  was  stifled  in  his  marriage  with  the 
sister  of  the  barbarian,  who  seems,  however,  from  the  name  of 
Theodora,  to  have  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism.8  But 
the  faithless  Chozar  was  soon  tempted  by  the  gold  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  and,  had  not  the  design  been  revealed  by  the  conjugal 


8  [The  chief  event  of  the  reign  of  Leontius  (a.d.  695-698)  wm  the  final  loan  of 
Africa.  See  below,  e.  li.] 

9  [It  seems  possible  that  Justinian  chose  the  name  of  Theodora  for  her  in  re¬ 
collection  of  his  namesake’B  illustrious  consort.] 
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love  of  Theodora,  her  husband  most  have  been  assassinated  or 
betrayed  into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  After  strangling,  with 
his  own  hands,  the  two  emissaries  of  the  khan,  Justinian  sent 
back  his  wife  to  her  brother,  and  embarked  on  the  Euxine  in 
search  of  new  and  more  faithful  allies.  His  vessel  was  assaulted 
by  a  violent  tempest ;  and  one  of  his  pious  companions  advised 
him  to  deserve  the  mercy  of  God  by  a  vow  of  general  forgive¬ 
ness,  if  he  should  be  restored  to  the  throne.  “  Of  forgiveness  ?  ” 
replied  the  intrepid  tyrant ;  “  may  I  perish  this  instant — may 
the  Almighty  whelm  me  in  the  waves — if  I  consent  to  spare  a 
single  head  of  my  enemies !  ”  He  survived  this  impious  menace, 
sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  trusted  his  person  in  the 
royal  village  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  purchased  the  aid  of 
Terbelis,  a  Pagan  conqueror,  by  the  promise  of  his  daughter 
and  a  fair  partition  of  the  treasures  of  the  empire.  The 
Bulgarian  kingdom10  extended  to  the  confines  of  Thrace;  and 
the  two  princes  besieged  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
thousand  horse.  Apsimar  was  dismayed  by  the  sudden  and 
hostile  apparition  of  his  rival,  whose  head  had  been  promised 
by  the  Chozar,  and  of  whose  evasion  he  was  yet  ignorant.  After 
an  absence  of  ten  years,  the  crimes  of  Justinian  were  faintly 
remembered,  and  the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  their  hereditary 
sovereign  excited  the  pity  of  the  multitude,  ever  discontented 
with  the  ruling  powers ;  and  by  the  active  diligence  of  his  adher¬ 
ents  he  was  introduced  into  the  city  and  palace  of  Constantine. 

In  rewarding  his  allies  and  recalling  his  wife,  Justinian  HUrwtor 
displayed  some  sense  of  honour  and  gratitude;  and  Terbelis d«*th. *.d. 
retired,  after  sweeping  away  an  heap  of  gold  coin,  which  he 
measured  with  his  Scythian  whip.  But  never  was  vow  more 
religiously  performed  than  the  sacred  oath  of  revenge  which  he 
had  sworn  amidst  the  storms  of  the  Euxine.  The  two  usurpers, 
for  I  must  reserve  the  name  of  tyrant  for  the  conqueror,  were 
dragged  into  the  hippodrome,  the  one  from  his  prison,  the  other 
from  his  palace.  Before  their  execution,  Leontius  and  Apsimar 
were  cast  prostrate  in  chains  beneath  the  throne  of  the  emperor ; 
acd  Justinian,  planting  a  foot  on  each  of  their  necks,  contem¬ 
plated  above  an  hour  the  chariot-race,  while  the  inconstant 
people  shouted,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  “Thou  shalt 

*  [For  the  foundation  of  the  *'  first  Bulgarian  kingdom,”  see  below,  ohap. 

■'J 
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trample  on  the  asp  and  basilisk,  and  on  the  lion  and  dragon 
shalt  thou  set  thy  foot !  ”  u  The  universal  defection  which  he 
had  once  experienced  might  provoke  him  to  repeat  the  wish  of 
Caligula,  that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  head.  Yet  I  shall 
presume  to  observe  that  such  a  wish  is  unworthy  of  an  in¬ 
genious  tyrant,  since  his  revenge  and  cruelty  would  have  been 
extinguished  by  a  single  blow,  instead  of  the  slow  variety  of 
tortures  which  Justinian  inflicted  on  the  victims  of  his  anger. 
His  pleasures  were  inexhaustible;  neither  private  virtue  nor 
public  service  could  expiate  the  guilt  of  active  or  even  passive 
obedience  to  an  established  government ;  and,  during  the  six 
years  of  his  new  reign,  he  considered  the  axe,  the  cord,  and 
the  rack  as  the  only  instruments  of  royalty.13  But  his  most 
implacable  hatred  was  pointed  against  the  Chersonites,  who 
had  insulted  his  exile  and  violated  the  law6  of  hospitality.  Their 
remote  situation  afforded  some  means  of  defence,  or  at  least  of 
escape ;  and  a  grievous  tax  was  imposed  on  Constantinople,  to 
supply  the  preparations  of  a  fleet  and  army.  “  All  are  guilty, 
and  all  must  perish,”  was  the  mandate  of  Justinian,  and  the 
bloody  execution  was  entrusted  to  his  favourite  Stephen,  who 
u.D.no]  was  recommended  by  the  epithet  of  the  Savage.  Yet  even 
the  savage  Stephen  imperfectly  accomplished  the  intentions  of 
his  sovereign.  The  slowness  of  his  attack  allowed  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  into  the  country ;  and  the 
minister  of  vengeance  contented  himself  with  reducing  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  to  a  state  of  servitude,  with  roasting  alive 
seven  of  the  principal  citizens,  with  drowning  twenty  in  the 
sea,  and  with  reserving  forty-two  in  chains  to  receive  their 
doom  from  the  mouth  of  the  emperor.  In  their  return,  the 
fleet  was  driven  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Anatolia,  and  Justinian 
applauded  the  obedience  of  the  Euxine,  which  had  involved  so 
many  thousands  of  his  subjects  and  enemies  in  a  common  ship¬ 
wreck  ;  but  the  tyrant  was  still  insatiate  of  blood,  and  a  seoond 
expedition  was  commanded  to  extirpate  the  remains  of  the 
proscribed  colony.  In  the  short  interval,  the  Chersonites  had 

11  [Psalm  zoi.  13 ;  aooording  to  reading  of  the  Septuagint,  Lion  {\*orra)  alludes 
to  Leontius,  lunrtta  to  Apsimar ;  while  frun\l<rKov  suggests  a  petty  £curiAc£r.] 

12  [The  reign  of  Apsimar  had  been  on  the  whole  successful,  and,  though  it  St* 
the  loss  of  the  Fourth  Armenia  to  the  Saracens,  was  marked  by  some  important 
suooesses,  especially  a  naval  victory  off  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  In  Justinian's  aeeond 
reign,  there  was  an  unsnooesaful  expedition  against  Bulgaria,  and  Tyana  was  lost 
to  the  Saracens.] 
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returned  to  their  city,  and  were  prepared  to  die  in  arms ;  the 
khan  of  the  Chozars  had  renounced  the  cause  of  his  odious 
brother ;  the  exiles  of  every  province  were  assembled  in  Tauris ; 
and  Bardanes,  under  the  name  of  Philippicus,  was  invested  with 
the  purple.  The  Imperial  troops,  unwilling  and  unable  to 
perpetrate  the  revenge  of  Justinian,  escaped  his  displeasure  by 
abjuring  his  allegiance;  the  fleet,  under  the  new  sovereign, 
steered  back  a  more  auspicious  course  to  the  harbours  of  Sinope 
and  Constantinople ;  and  every  tongue  was  prompt  to  pronounce, 
every  hand  to  execute,  the  death  of  the  tyrant.13  Destitute 
of  friends,  he  was  deserted  by  his  barbarian  guards ;  and  the 
stroke  of  the  assassin  was  praised  as  an  act  of  patriotism  and 
Roman  virtue.  His  son  Tiberius  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church ; 
his  aged  grandmother  guarded  the  door;  and  the  innocent 
youth,  suspending  round  his  neck  the  most  formidable  relics, 
embraced  with  one  hand  the  altar,  with  the  other  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross.  But  the  popular  fury  that  dares  to  trample  on 
superstition  is  deaf  to  the  cries  of  humanity ;  and  the  race  of 
Heraclius  was  extinguished  after  a  reign  of  one  hundred  years. 

Between  the  fall  of  the  Heraclian  and  the  rise  of  thePbiuppi. 
Isaurian  dynasty,  a  short  interval  of  six  years  is  divided  into  December  ’ 
three  reigns.  Bardanes,14  or  Philippicus,  was  hailed  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  an  hero  who  had  delivered  his  country  from  a 
tyrant ;  and  he  might  taste  some  moments  of  happiness  in  the 
first  transports  of  sincere  and  universal  joy.  Justinian  had  left 
behind  him  an  ample  treasure,  the  fruit  of  cruelty  and  rapine ; 
bat  this  useful  fund  was  soon  and  idly  dissipated  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  On  the  festival  of  his  birthday,  Philippicus  enter¬ 
tained  the  multitude  with  the  games  of  the  hippodrome ;  from 
thence  he  paraded  through  the  streets  with  a  thousand  banners 


13  [Justinian’s  treatment  of  Bavenna  at  the  western  extremity  of  his  empire, 
vhieb  is  the  parallel  to  his  treatment  of  Cherson  at  the  eastern  extremity,  is 
iactdenfcaUy  referred  to  below,  p.  279.  The  sources  are  Liber  Pontificate , 
Life  of  Constantine  I.,  and  Agnellus,  Life  of  Felix  (Mnratori,  Scr.  Her.  Ital.  ii.  1, 
IftTt.  The  Ravenna tes  had  presumed  to  proteat  Pope  Sergius  whom  Justinian 
M  ordered  to  be  arrested,  and  had  shown  pleasure  at  the  Emperor’s  deposition. 
Jmrtixuan.  on  his  restoration,  sent  a  fleet  to  Ravenna ;  the  nobles,  &c.,  of  the  eity 
wm  invited  to  a  banquet  at  Classe,  arrested,  thrown  into  the  vessels,  and  taken 
to  New  Rome,  where  they  were  put  to  death,  except  Archbishop  Felix,  whose  eyes 
■i.i  pat  out.  Ravenna  was  Bet  on  fire.] 

14  [Of  Armenian  raoe.  He  was  merelv  a  man  of  pleasure.  His  reign  was 
Btrbl  by  a  momentary  restitution  of  Monotheletism  in  the  East;  and  by  an 
umsoD  of  the  Bulgarians  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  capital.] 
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and  a  thousand  trumpets ;  refreshed  himself  in  the  baths  of 
Zeuxippus ;  and,  returning  to  the  palace,  entertained  his  nobles 
with  a  sumptuous  banquet.  At  the  meridian  hour  he  with¬ 
drew  to  his  chamber,  intoxicated  with  flattery  and  wine,  and 
forgetful  that  his  example  had  made  every  subject  ambitions 
and  that  every  ambitious  subject  was  his  secret  enemy.  Some 
bold  conspirators  introduced  themselves  in  the  disorder  of  the 
feast;  and  the  slumbering  monarch  was  surprised,  bound, 
blinded  and  deposed,  before  he  was  sensible  of  his  danger. 
AnMtadusYet  the  traitors  were  deprived  of  their  reward;  and  the  free 
jahe  4  '  voice  of  the  senate  and  people  promoted  Artemius  from  the  office 

of  secretary  to  that  of  emperor :  he  assumed  the  title  of  Anas¬ 
tasias  the  Second,  and  displayed  in  a  short  and  troubled  reign 
the  virtues  both  of  peace  and  war.  But,  after  the  extinction  of 
the  Imperial  line,  the  rule  of  obedience  was  violated,  and  every 
change  diffused  the  seeds  of  new  revolutions.  In  a  mutiny  of 
the  fleet,  an  obscure  and  reluctant  officer  of  the  revenue  was 
forcibly  invested  with  the  purple ;  after  Borne  months  of  a  naval 
war,  Anastasius  resigned  the  sceptre ; 14  and  the  conqueror, 
Theo-  Theodosius  the  Third,  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  superior 
ra*  ascendant  of  Leo,  the  general  and  emperor  of  the  Orient*) 
troops.  His  two  predecessors  were  permitted  to  embrace  the 
ecclesiastical  profession ;  the  restless  impatience  of  Anastasias 
tempted  him  to  risk  and  to  lose  his  life  in  a  treasonable  enter¬ 
prise  ;  but  the  last  days  of  Theodosius  were  honourable  and 
secure.  The  single  sublime  word,  “  health,”  which  he  in¬ 
scribed  on  his  tomb,  expresses  the  confidence  of  philosophy  or 
religion;  and  the  fame  of  his  miracles  was  long  preserved 
among  the  people  of  Ephesus.  This  convenient  shelter  of  the 
church  might  sometimes  impose  a  lesson  of  clemency ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  for  the  public  interest  to 
diminish  the  perils  of  unsuccessful  ambition. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  fall  of  a  tyrant ;  I  shall  briefly  represent 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  who  is  known  to  posterity  by 
the  invectives  of  his  enemies,  and  whose  public  and  private 
life  is  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  story  of  the  Iconoclasts- 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  clamours  of  superstition,  a  favourable  preju- 

18  [ Anastasias  was  making  preparations  for  an  attack  on  the  Saracens  by  sea 
His  fall  was  due  to  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  of  the  Opsikian  Theme,  who* 
offioers  he  had  punished  for  the  part  they  had  played  in  the  deposition  oi 
Philippicus.] 


Leo  m. 
the  la* 
Adrian, 
a.d.  718, 
M&roh  96 
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dice  for  the  character  of  Leo  the  laauriau  may  be  reasonably 
drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  the  duration  of  his 
reign.1* — I.  In  an  age  of  manly  spirit,  the  prospect  of  an 
Imperial  reward  would  have  kindled  every  energy  of  the  mind, 
and  produced  a  crowd  of  competitors  as  deserving  as  they  were 
desirous  to  reign.  Even  in  the  corruption  and  debility  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  the  elevation  of  a  plebeian  from  the  last  to  the 
first  rank  of  society  supposes  some  qualifications  above  the 
level  of  the  multitude.  He  would  probably  be  ignorant  and 
disdainful  of  speculative  science ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune 
he  might  absolve  himself  from  the  obligations  of  benevolence 
and  justice ;  but  to  his  character  we  may  ascribe  the  useful 
virtues  of  prudence  and  fortitude,  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  the  important  art  of  gaining  their  confidence  and  direct¬ 
ing  their  passions.  It  is  agreed  that  Leo  was  a  native  of 
Isauria,17  and  that  Conon  was  his  primitive  name.  The  writers, 
whose  awkward  satire  is  praise,  describe  him  as  an  itinerant 
pedlar,  who  drove  an  ass  with  some  paltry  merchandise  to  the 
country  fairs;  and  foolishly  relate  that  he  met  on  the  road 
some  Jewish  fortune-tellers,  who  promised  him  the  Roman 
empire  on  condition  that  he  should  abolish  the  worship  of 
idols.  A  more  probable  account  relates  the  migration  of  his 
father  from  Asia  Minor  to  Thrace,  where  he  exercised  the 
lucrative  trade  of  a  grazier ;  and  he  must  have  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  wealth,  since  the  first  introduction  of  his  son  was 
procured  by  a  supply  of  five  hundred  sheep  to  the  Imperial 
camp.  His  first  service  was  in  the  guards  of  Justinian,  where 
he  soon  attracted  the  notice,  and  by  degrees  the  jealousy,  of 

M  [For  the  acta  of  Leo  III.,  see  also  o.  liii.  (Saracen  siege  of  Constantinople), 
nod  e.  xlix.  (ioonoolasm) ;  for  his  legal  work,  see  Appendix  11.  For  chronology, 
cp  Appendix  10.] 

n  [The  authority  is  Theophanee,  who  ealls  him  14  the  Isaorian,”  bat  makes  the 
strange  statement  that  he  came  from  Germanicia  rfj  9*1$  61  4k  rrjs  *1  travplas,"  bat 
really  from  Isauria,”  which  Anastasias,  in  his  Latin  translation,  corrects  into 
fm ere  Syr us.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  mistake  here,  as  K.  Schenk  has  shown 
jByxantinische  Zeitechrift,  v.,  p.  296-8,  1896);  as  Leo’s  family  belonged  to  Ger- 
wssnrria  he  was  a  Syrian  of  Commagene,  not  an  Isaorian  ;  and  in  the  2vray*yii 
On  de  Boor’s  ed.  of  Nicephoros,  p.  226)  he  is  called  6  Xvpos.  Schenk  thinks 
that  Theophanee  confounded  Germanicia  with  Germanicopolis  in  Isauria  (West 
Cllksa) ;  but  the  position  of  Germanicia  in  44  Syria  ”  was  well  known  to  Theophanee 
U p.  p.  422,  446,  461).  Possibly  Theophanee  wrote  4  k  rijs  2 vplas,  and  Anastasias 
translated  the  genuine  reading.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  an  accidental  cor* 
rapboffl  of  Ivplat  to  rf}t  'laavplas  (and  6  "I<ravpor  two  lines  before  would  follow). 
Tats  explanation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  another  passage  (which  Schenk 
omits  to  notice)  Theophanee  doee  call  Leo  44  the  Syrian  ”  (p.  412,  2).] 
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the  tyrant.  His  valour  and  dexterity  were  conspicuous  in  the 
Colchian  war ; 18  from  Anastasias  he  received  the  command  of 
the  Anatolian  legions ;  and  by  the  suffrage  of  the  soldiers  he 
was  raised  to  the  empire,  with  the  general  applause  of  the 
Boman  world. — H.  In  this  dangerous  elevation,  Leo  the  Third 
supported  himself  against  the  envy  of  his  equals,  the  discontent 
of  a  powerful  faction,  and  the  assaults  of  his  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies.  The  Catholics,  who  accuse  his  religious 
innovations,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  they  were  undertaken 
with  temper  and  conducted  with  firmness.  Their  silence  re¬ 
spects  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  and  the  purity  of  his 
manners.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  he  peaceably 
expired  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  purple  which 
he  had  acquired  was  transmitted,  by  the  right  of  inheritance, 
to  the  third  generation. 

In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Leo,  Constantine  the  Fifth,  sumamed  Copronymus,19  attacked 
with  less  temperate  zeal,  the  images  or  idols  of  the  church. 
Their  votaries  have  exhausted  the  bitterness  of  religious  gall 
in  their  portrait  of  this  spotted  panther,  this  antichrist,  this 
flying  dragon  of  the  serpent’s  seed,  who  surpassed  the  vices  of 
Elagabalus  and  Nero.  His  reign  was  a  long  butchery  of  what¬ 
ever  was  most  noble,  or  holy,  or  innocent,  in  his  empire.  In 
person,  the  emperor  assisted  at  the  execution  of  his  victims, 
surveyed  their  agonies,  listened  to  their  groans,  and  indulged, 
without  satiating,  his  appetite  for  blood ;  a  plate  of  noses  was 
accepted  as  a  grateful  offering,  and  his  domestics  were  often 
scourged  or  mutilated  by  the  royal  hand.  His  surname  was 
derived  from  his  pollution  of  his  baptismal  font.19*  The  infant 
might  be  excused ;  but  the  manly  pleasures  of  Copronymus  de- 

18  [For  an  aoeoont  of  Leo’s  adventures  in  Alania  and  Abaegia,  see  Bury,  Lata 
Roman  Empire,  ii.  974-7.] 

18  [(For  Constantine’s  reign  see  also  ehaps.  xlix.,  liii.,  liv.)  At  the  very  outset 
of  his  reign  Constantine's  throne  waB  endangered  by  the  rebellion  of  his,brother-in- 
law,  Artavasdns,  Count  of  the  Opeikian  Theme,  who  possessed  much  influence  in 
the  Armeniao  Theme.  Constantine  lost  Constantinople  for  nearly  two  years,  ajx. 
742-8,  bat  finally  vanquished  Artavasdns  and  his  sons  in  a  brilliant  campaign. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Patriarch  Anastasias  supported  Artavasdns,  who 
restored  image  worship.  For  Constantine’s  reign  see  the  monograph  of  A.  Lombard. 
Constantin  V.,  Empereur  dee  Romaics,  1902,  and  for  the  chronology  see  Appendix 
10.] 

'•*  [Perhaps  from  his  devotion  to  the  stables  (Ranke).  Bis  other  stnaaiDt 
Kaballinot  is  best  explained  by  supposing  that  he  was  bom  at  Kahalia  S.W.  of 
Ioonium.] 
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graded  him  below  the  level  of  a  brute ;  his  lust  confounded 
the  eternal  distinctions  of  sex  and  species ;  and  he  seemed  to 
extract  some  unnatural  delight  from  the  objects  most  offensive 
to  human  sense.  In  his  religion,  the  Iconoclast  was  an  Heretic, 
a  Jew,  a  Mahometan,  a  Pagan,  and  an  Atheist ;  and  his  belief 
of  an  invisible  power  could  be  discovered  only  in  his  magic 
rites,  human  victims,  and  nocturnal  sacrifices  to  Venus  and  the 
daemons  of  antiquity.  His  life  was  stained  with  the  most 
opposite  vices,  and  the  ulcers  which  covered  his  body  antici¬ 
pated  before  his  death  the  sentiment  of  hell-tortures.  Of 
these  accusations,  which  I  have  so  patiently  copied,  a  part  is 
refuted  by  its  own  absurdity ;  and  in  the  private  anecdotes  of 
the  life  of  princes,  the  lie  is  more  easy  as  the  detection  is  more 
difficult.  Without  adopting  the  pernicious  maxim  that,  where 
much  is  alleged,  something  must  be  true,  I  can  however  discern 
that  Constantine  the  Fifth  was  dissolute  and  cruel.  Calumny 
is  more  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to  invent ;  and  her  licentious 
tongue  is  checked  in  some  measure  by  the  experience  of  the 
age  and  country  to  which  she  appeals.  Of  the  bishops  and 
monks,  the  generals  and  magistrates,  who  are  said  to  have 
suffered  under  his  reign,  the  numbers  are  recorded,  the  names 
were  conspicuous,  the  execution  was  public,  the  mutilation 
visible  and  permanent.  The  Catholics  hated  the  person  and 
government  of  Copronymus ;  but  even  their  hatred  is  a  proof 
of  their  oppression.  They  dissemble  the  provocations  which 
might  excuse  or  justify  his  rigour,  but  even  these  provocations 
must  gradually  inflame  his  resentment  and  harden  his  temper 
in  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  despotism.  Yet  the  character  of 
the  Fifth  Constantine  was  not  devoid  of  merit,  nor  did  his 
government  always  deserve  the  curses  or  the  contempt  of  the 
Greeks.10  From  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  I  am  informed 
of  the  restoration  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  of  the  redemption 

m  [Constantine  was  an  uncommonly  able  and  vigorous  ruler,  unoeaaingly  active 
*n  endeavours  to  improve  the  internal  administration,  and  suooessful  in  his  military 
operations.  He  won  back  Melitene,  Qermanioia,  and  Theodosiopolis  from  the 
Saracens,  and  destroyed  an  armada  which  the  caliph  sent  to  besiege  Cyprus  (a.d. 
?4£).  He  weakened  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  by  a  series  of  campaigns  of  various 
fortune.  Gibbon  has  not  mentioned  the  great  pestilence  whioh  devastated  the 
ampirt  in  this  reign.  Theophanes  has  given  a  vivid  description  of  it.  At  Con¬ 
stantinople  it  raged  for  a  year  (a.d.  749),  and  the  depopulation  which  it  oaused  led 
to  an  influx  of  new  inhabitants,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text.  Cp.  Finlay, 
History  of  Gteeoe,  li.  66*7.] 
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of  two  thousand  five  hundred  captives,  of  the  uncommon  plenty 
of  the  times,  and  of  the  new  colonies  with  which  he  repeopled 
Constantinople  and  the  Thracian  cities.  They  reluctantly 
praise  his  activity  and  courage;  he  was  on  horseback  in  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  legions ;  and,  although  the  fortune  of 
his  arms  was  various,  he  triumphed  by  sea  and  land,  on  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Danube,  in  civil  and  barbarian  war. 
Heretical  praise  must  be  cast  into  the  scale,  to  counterbalance 
the  weight  of  orthodox  invective.  The  Iconoclasts  revered 
the  virtues  of  the  prince :  forty  years  after  his  death,  they 
still  prayed  before  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  A  miraculous  vision 
was  propagated  by  fanaticism  or  fraud ;  and  the  Christian  hero 
appeared  on  a  milk-white  steed,  brandishing  his  lance  against 
the  pagans  of  Bulgaria :  “  An  absurd  fable,”  says  the  Catholic 
historian,  “  since  Copronymus  is  chained  with  the  daemons  in 
the  abyss  of  hell  ”. 

Leo  the  Fourth,  the  son  of  the  fifth,  and  the  father  of  the 
sixth,  Constantine,  was  of  a  feeble  constitution  both  of  mind 
and  body,  and  the  principal  care  of  his  reign  waB  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  succession.  The  association  of  the  young  Con¬ 
stantine  was  urged  by  the  officious  zeal  of  his  subjects ;  and 
the  emperor,  conscious  of  his  decay,  complied,  after  a  prudent 
hesitation,  with  their  unanimous  wishes.  The  royal  infant,  at 
the  age  of  five  years,  was  crowned  with  his  mother  Irene; 
and  the  national  consent  was  ratified  by  every  circumstance  of 
pomp  and  solemnity  that  could  dazzle  the  eyes,  or  bind  the 
conscience,  of  the  Greeks.  An  oath  of  fidelity  was  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  palace,  the  church,  and  the  hippodrome,  to 
the  several  orders  of  the  state ;  who  adjured  the  holy  names 
of  the  son,  and  mother,  of  God.  “  Be  witness,  O  Christ  1  that 
we  will  watch  over  the  safety  of  Constantine  the  son  of  Leo, 
expose  our  lives  in  his  service,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his 
person  and  posterity.”  They  pledged  their  faith  on  the  wood 
of  the  true  cross,  and  the  act  of  their  engagement  was  de¬ 
posited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia.  The  first  to  swear,  and 
the  first  to  violate  their  oath,  were  the  five  sons  of  Copronymus 
by  a  second  marriage :  and  the  story  of  these  princes  is  singu¬ 
lar  and  tragic.  The  right  of  primogeniture  excluded  them 
from  the  throne :  the  injustice  of  their  elder  brother  defrauded 
them  of  a  legacy  of  about  two  millions  sterling ;  some  vain 
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titles  were  not  deemed  a  sufficient  compensation  for  wealth 
and  power ;  and  they  repeatedly  conspired  against  their 
nephew,  before  and  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Their  first 
attempt  was  pardoned ;  for  the  second  offence  they  were  con¬ 
demned  to  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  for  the  third  treason 
Nicephoros,  the  eldest  and  most  guilty,  was  deprived  of  his  eyes, 
and  his  four  brothers,  Christopher,  Nicetas,  Anthimus,  and 
Eudoxus,  were  punished,  as  a  milder  sentence,  by  the  amputa-  [Euaoci- 
tion  of  their  tongues.  After  five  years’  confinement,  theymo>1 
escaped  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  displayed  a  pathetic 
spectacle  to  the  people.  “  Countrymen  and  Christians,”  cried 
Nicephoros  for  himself  and  his  mute  brethren,  “  behold  the 
sons  of  your  emperor,  if  you  can  still  recognize  our  features  in 
this  miserable  state.  A  life,  an  imperfect  life,  is  all  that  the 
malice  of  our  enemies  has  spared.  It  is  now  threatened,  and 
we  now  throw  ourselves  on  your  compassion.”  The  rising 
murmur  might  have  produced  a  revolution,  had  it  not  been 
checked  by  the  presence  of  a  minister,  who  soothed  the  un¬ 
happy  princes  with  flattery  and  hope,  and  gently  drew  them 
from  the  sanctuary  to  the  palace.  They  were  speedily  em¬ 
barked  for  Greece,  and  Athens  was  allotted  for  the  place  of 
their  exile.  In  this  calm  retreat,  and  in  their  helpless  con¬ 
dition,  Nicephoros  and  his  brothers  were  tormented  by  the 
thirst  of  power,  and  tempted  by  a  Sclavonian  chief,  who 
offered  to  break  their  prison  and  to  lead  them  in  arms,  and  in 
the  purple,  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  But  the  Athenian 
people,  ever  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Irene,  prevented  their 
justice  or  cruelty  ;  and  the  five  sons  of  Copronymus  were 
plunged  in  eternal  darkness  and  oblivion. 

For  himself,  the  emperor  had  chosen  a  barbarian  wife,  the  conitui- 
daughter  of  the  khan  of  the  Chozars ;  but  in  the  marriage  of  SJa  S>n«, 
his  heir  he  preferred  an  Athenian  virgin,  an  orphan,  seventeen  sip/?' 
years  old,  whose  sole  fortune  must  have  consisted  in  her  personal 
accomplishments.  The  nuptials  of  Leo  and  Irene  were  cele¬ 
brated  with  royal  pomp ;  she  soon  acquired  the  love  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  feeble  husband ;  and  in  his  testament  he  declared 
the  empress  guardian  of  the  Homan  world,  and  of  their  son 
Constantine  the  Sixth,  who  was  no  more  than  ten  years  of  age. 

Daring  his  childhood,  Irene  most  ably  and  assiduously  dis¬ 
charged.  in  her  public  administration,  the  duties  of  a  faithful 
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mother ;  and  her  zeal  in  the  restoration  of  images81  has  deserved 
the  name  and  honours  of  a  saint,  which  she  still  occupies  in  the 
Greek  calendar.  But  the  emperor  attained  the  maturity  of 
youth;  the  maternal  yoke  became  more  grievous;  and  he 
listened  to  the  favourites  of  his  own  age,  who  shared  his 
pleasures  and  were  ambitious  of  sharing  his  power.  Their 
reasons  convinced  him  of  his  right,  their  praises  of  his  ability 
to  reign;  and  he  consented  to  reward  the  services  of  Irene  by 
a  perpetual  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Sicily.  But  her  vigilance 
and  penetration  easily  disconcerted  their  rash  projects ;  a  simi¬ 
lar  or  more  severe  punishment  was  retaliated  on  themselves 
and  their  advisers ;  and  Irene  inflicted  on  the  ungrateful  prince 
the  chastisement  of  a  boy.  After  this  contest,  the  mother  and 
the  son  were  at  the  head  of  two  domestic  factions ;  and  instead 
of  mild  influence  and  voluntary  obedience,  she  held  in  chains 
a  captive  and  an  enemy.  The  empress  was  overthrown  by  the 
abuse  of  victory;  the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  she  exacted  to 
herself  alone,  was  pronounced  with  reluctant  murmurs ;  and  the 
bold  refusal  of  the  Armenian  guards  encouraged  a  free  and 
u.d.  Tsoi  general  declaration  that  Constantine  the  Sixth  was  the  lawful 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  In  this  character  he  ascended  his 
hereditary  throne,  and  dismissed  Irene  to  a  life  of  solitude  and 
repose.  But  her  haughty  spirit  condescended  to  the  arts  of 
dissimulation:  she  flattered  the  bishops  and  eunuchs,  revived 
u.d.  Tea  the  filial  tenderness  of  the  prince,  regained  his  confidence,  and 
betrayed  his  credulity.  The  character  of  Constantine  was  not 
destitute  of  sense  or  spirit ;  but  his  education  had  been  studi¬ 
ously  neglected ;  and  his  ambitious  mother  exposed  to  the  public 
censure  the  vices  which  she  had  nourished  and  the  actions 
u.d.  798)  which  she  had  secretly  advised.  His  divorce  and  second  marriage 
offended  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy, 88  and  by  his  imprudent 

”  [See  below,  p.  296.] 

"[Constantine  had  been  betrothed  to  Botrnd,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Great, 
bat  Irene  had  broken  off  the  matoh  and  oompelled  him  to  marry  a  lady  who  was 
distasteful  to  him.  In  796  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  mother’s  maids  of  honour, 
Theodote ;  and,  with  the  insidious  purpose  of  making  him  odious  to  the  clergy 
who  regarded  second  marriages  as  impious,  Irene  encouraged  him  to  divorce  his 
wife  Maria  and  marry  Theodote.  The  patriarch  Tarasius  was  a  courtier  and  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  the  emperor’s  wishes,  though  he  would  not  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  himself.  The  affair  created  grave  scandal  among  the  monks,  the  xnoet 
prominent  of  whom  were  Plato  and  his  nephew  Theodore  of  the  abbey  of  Stadioa. 
They  broke  off  communion  with  the  patriarch  and  the  emperor.  Sohlosser  (Geeeb. 
der  bilderstfirmenden  Kaiser,  p.  811)  makes  merry  over  the  embarrassment  ot 
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rigour,  he  forfeited  the  attachment  of  the  Armenian  guards. 

A  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  Irene ; 
and  the  secret,  though  widely  diffused,  was  faithfully  kept 
above  eight  months,  till  the  emperor,  suspicious  of  his  daDger, 
escaped  from  Constantinople,  with  the  design  of  appealing  to 
the  provinces  and  armies.  By  this  hasty  flight,  the  empress 
was  left  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice ;  yet,  before  she  implored 
the  mercy  of  her  son,  Irene  addressed  a  private  epistle  to  the 
friends  whom  she  had  placed  about  his  person,  with  a  menace 
that,  unless  they  accomplished,  she  would  reveal,  their  treason. 

Their  fear  rendered  them  intrepid ;  they  seized  the  emperor  on 
the  Asiatic  shore,  and  he  was  transported  to  the  porphyry  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  palace,  where  he  had  first  seen  the  light.  In  the 
mind  of  Irene,  ambition  had  stifled  every  sentiment  of  humanity 
and  nature ;  and  it  was  decreed  in  her  bloody  council  that  Con¬ 
stantine  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  the  throne.  Her 
emissaries  assaulted  the  sleeping  prince,  and  stabbed  their  u.d.  tot, 
daggers  with  such  violence  and  precipitation  into  his  eyes,  as Aur  15 
if  they  meant  to  execute  a  mortal  sentence.  An  ambiguous 
passage  of  Theophanes  persuaded  the  annalist  of  the  church 
that  death  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  barbarous 
execution.®  The  Catholics  have  been  deceived  or  subdued  by 
the  authority  of  Baronius ;  and  Protestant  zeal  has  re-echoed 
the  words  of  a  cardinal,  desirous  as  it  should  seem,  to  favour 
the  patroness  of  images.  Yet  the  blind  son  of  Irene  survived 
many  years,  oppressed  by  the  court,  and  forgotten  by  the  world ; 
the  Isaurian  dynasty  was  silently  extinguished ;  and  the  memory 
of  Constantine  was  recalled  only  hy  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter 
Euphrosyne  with  the  emperor  Michael  the  Second. 

The  most  bigoted  orthodoxy  has  justly  execrated  the  un-  Iran*.  a.d. 
natural  mother,  who  may  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  the  history  m' Aug  1 
of  crimes.  To  her  bloody  deed  superstition  has  attributed  a 

historians  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  Tarasius  who  approved  of  the  marriage  and 
Theodore  who  condemned  it  are  canonized  saints.] 

*  [Theophanes  says  that  the  blinding  was  inflicted  in  such  a  way  that  death 
w«e  meant  to  result.  The  survival  of  Constantine  is  attested  by  Zonaras,  zv.  o. 

14 ;  and  is  not  disproved  by  Theophanes.  But  Schlosser  fop.  cit.  329-30)  is  not 
pstified  in  asserting  that  he  was  only  reoently  dead  when  Miohael  IL  came  to  the 
throne  (a*d.  820).  On  the  contrary,  the  passage  in  Theoph.  Oontin.,  p.  51,  ed. 

Bonn  f « Oedrenus,  ii.  75),  taken  along  with  Genesius,  p.  35,  points  to  a  prevailing 
belief  that  he  died  soon  after  the  operation  on  his  eyes.  But  from  a  passage  in  a 
letter  of  Theodore  of  Studion  (i.  31  in  Migne,  P.  G  99)  it  oan  be  shown  that  he  died 
at  latest  in  806 ;  see  E.  W.  Brooks,  Byzantinisohe  Zeitsohrift,  9,  654  j qq.,  1900.] 
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subsequent  darkness  of  seventeen  days;  during  which  many 
vessels  in  mid-day  were  driven  from  their  course,  as  if  the  son, 
„  a  globe  of  fire  so  vast  and  so  remote,  could  sympathize  with 
the  atoms  of  a  revolving  planet.  On  earth,  the  crime  of  Irene 
was  left  five  years  unpunished ;  her  reign  was  crowned  with 
external  splendour;  and,  if  she  could  silenoe  the  voice  of 
conscience,  she  neither  heard  nor  regarded  the  reproaches  of 
mankind.  The  Roman  world  bowed  to  the  government  of  a 
female ;  and,  as  she  moved  through  the  streets  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  reins  of  four  milk-white  steeds  were  held  by  as  many 
patricians,  who  marched  on  foot  before  the  golden  chariot  of 
their  queen.  But  these  patricians  were  for  the  most  part 
eunuchs ;  and  their  black  ingratitude  justified,  on  this  occasion, 
the  popular  hatred  and  contempt.  Raised,  enriched,  entrusted 
with  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire,  they  basely  conspired 
against  their  benefactress ;  the  great  treasurer  Nicephoros  was 
secretly  invested  with  the  purple ;  her  successor  was  introduced 
into  the  palace,  and  crowned  at  Bt.  Sophia  by  the  venal 

[TarMim]  patriarch.  In  their  first  interview,  she  recapitulated,  with 
dignity,  the  revolutions  of  her  life,  gently  accused  the  perfidy 
of  Nicephoros,  insinuated  that  he  owed  his  life  to  her  unsus¬ 
picious  clemency,  and,  for  the  throne  and  treasures  which  she 
resigned,  solicited  a  decent  and  honourable  retreat.  His  avarice 
refused  this  modest  compensation ;  and,  in  her  exile  of  the  isle 
of  Lesbos,  the  empress  earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the 
labours  of  her  distaff. 

phoroB  i  Many  tyrants  have  reigned  undoubtedly  more  criminal  than 

ootobersi  ^icephorus,  but  none  perhaps  have  more  deeply  incurred  the 
universal  abhorrence  of  their  people.  His  character  was  stained 
with  the  three  odious  vices  of  hypocrisy,  ingratitude,  and 
avarice  ; u  his  want  of  virtue  was  not  redeemed  by  any  superior 


M  [Nicephoros  had  to  set  the  finances  of  the  Btate  in  order  after  the  extravagant 
administration  of  Irene,  and  thns  he  was  placed  in  the  same  disadvantageous 
position  as  the  emperor  Maurice,  who  suffered  for  the  lavish  expenditure  at 
Tiberias.  “  The  financial  administration  of  Nicephoros  is  justly  accused  of  severity 
and  even  of  rapacity.  .  .  .  But  though  he  is  justly  accused  of  oppression  he  does 
not  merit  the  reproach  of  avarice  often  urged  against  him.  When  he  considered 
expenditure  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Empire,  he  waB  liberal  of  the  public 
money.  He  spared  no  expense  to  keep  up  numerous  armies,  and  it  was  not  from 
ill-judged  eoonomy,  but  from  want  of  military  talents  that  his  campaigns  were  un 
successful”  (Finlay,  ii.  p.  97).  Nicephoros  “ eagerly  pursued  the  centralising 
policy  of  his  iconoclast  predecessors,  and  strove  to  render  the  civil  power  supreme 
over  the  clergy  and  the  Churoh.  He  forbade  the  Patriarch  to  hold  any  oommunl* 
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talents,  nor  his  want  of  talents  by  any  pleasing  qualifications. 
Unskilful  and  unfortunate  in  war,  Nicephorus  was  vanquished 
by  the  Saracens,  and  slain  by  the  Bulgarians ;  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  death  overbalanced,  in  the  public  opinion,  the 
destruction  of  a  Roman  army.  His  son  and  heir  Stauraciusstann- 
escaped  from  the  field  with  a  mortal  wound ;  yet  six  months  of  au^  Juiy'as 
an  expiring  life  were  sufficient  to  refute  his  indecent,  though 
popular,  declaration  that  he  would  in  all  things  avoid  the 
example  of  his  father.  On  the  near  prospect  of  his  decease, 
Michael,  the  great  master  of  the  palace  and  the  husband  of  his 
sister  Procopia,  was  named  by  every  person  of  the  palace  and 
city  except  by  his  envious  brother.  Tenacious  of  a  sceptre  now 
falling  from  his  hand,  he  conspired  against  the  life  of  his 
successor,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  changing  to  a  democracy 
the  Roman  empire.  But  these  rash  projects  served  only  to 
inflame  the  zeal  of  the  people,  and  to  remove  the  scruples  of 
the  candidate;  Michael  the  First  accepted  the  purple,  and, 
before  he  sunk  into  the  grave,  the  son  of  NicephoruB  implored 
the  clemency  of  his  new  sovereign.  Had  Michael  in  an  age  of  Mieh*«i  i. 
peace  ascended  an  hereditary  throne,  he  might  have  reigned  a.d.  su. 
and  died  the  father  of  his  people ;  but  his  mild  virtues  were 
adapted  to  the  shade  of  a  private  life,  nor  was  he  capable  of 
controlling  the  ambition  of  his  equals  or  of  resisting  the  arms 
of  the  victorious  Bulgarians.  While  his  want  of  ability  and 
success  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  soldiers,  the 
masculine  spirit  of  his  wife  Procopia  awakened  their  indignation. 

Even  the  Greeks  of  the  ninth  century  were  provoked  by  the 
insolence  of  a  female,  who  in  the  front  of  their  standards  pre- 

cations  with  the  Pope,  whom  he  considered  as  the  Patriarch  of  Charlemagne ;  and 
this  prudent  measure  has  caused  much  of  the  virulence  with  whieh  his  memory 
fees  been  attacked  by  eooleeiastioal  and  orthodox  historians.  The  Patriarch 
Taraeius  had  shown  himself  no  enemy  to  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor,  and  he 
was  highly  esteemed  by  Nicephorus  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  party,  both  in  the 
church  and  state,  which  the  emperor  was  anxious  to  conciliate.’1  On  the  death 
of  Tarasios,  the  emperor  found  (a.d.  806)  in  the  historian  Nicephorus  “an  able 
a ad  popular  prelate,  disposed  to  support  his  seeular  views’1.  The  emperor  then 
prooeeded  to  affirm  the  principle  of  hiB  independence  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
took  as  a  test  question  the  second  marriage  of  Constantine  VI. — a  question  in 
which  he  had  no  personal  interest.  A  synod  was  assembled  and  pronounced  the 
marriage  valid.  This  inflamed  the  wrath  of  the  monastic  party,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Theodore  Studita ;  they  refused  to  communicate  with  the  patriaroh  Ni¬ 
cephoros  ;  and  the  abbots  Theodore  and  Plato  were  banished  and  deposed.  The 
two  principles  of  Nicephorus  in  his  ecclesiastical  policy  were  the  supremacy  of  the 
civil  authority  and  toleration.  He  declined  for  instanoe  to  persecute  the  Paulioians. 

(For  the  Bulgarian  campaign  in  whioh  Nicephoros  lost  his  life,  see  below,  ohap.  lv.).] 
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Leo  V.  the 
Armenian, 
a.d.  813, 
July  11 


sumed  to  direct  their  discipline  and  animate  their  valour;  and 
their  licentions  clamours  advised  the  new  Semiramis  to  rever¬ 
ence  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  camp.  After  an  unsuccessful 
campaign,  the  emperor  left,  in  their  winter-quarters  of  Thrace, 
a  disaffected  army  under  the  command  of  his  enemies;  and 
their  artful  eloquence  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  break  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  eunuchs,  to  degrade  the  husband  of  Procopia, 
and  to  assert  the  right  of  a  military  election.  They  marched 
towards  the  capital ;  yet  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people 
of  Constantinople  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Michael ;  and  the 
troops  and  treasures  of  Asia  might  have  protracted  the  mischiefs 
of  civil  war.  But  his  humanity  (by  the  ambitious  it  will  be 
termed  his  weakness)  protested  that  not  a  drop  of  Christian 
blood  should  be  shed  in  his  quarrel,  and  his  messengers  pre¬ 
sented  the  conquerors  with  the  keys  of  the  city  and  the  palace. 
They  were  disarmed  by  his  innocence  and  submission ;  his  life 
and  his  eyes  were  spared ;  and  the  Imperial  monk  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  solitude  and  religion  above  thirty-two  years  after 
he  had  been  stripped  of  the  purple  and  separated  from  his  wife. 

A  rebel,  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus,  the  famous  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  Bardanes,  had  once  the  curiosity  to  consult  an  Asiatic 
prophet,  who,  after  prognosticating  his  fall,  announced  the 
fortunes  of  his  three  principal  officers,  Leo  the  Armenian, 
Michael  the  Phrygian,36  and  Thomas  the  Cappadocian,*  the 
successive  reigns  of  the  two  former,  the  fruitless  and  fatal 
enterprise  of  the  third.  This  prediction  was  verified,  or  rather 
was  produced,  by  the  event.  Ten  years  afterwards,  when  the 
Thracian  camp  rejected  the  husband  of  Procopia,  the  crown  was 
presented  to  the  same  Leo,  the  first  in  military  rank  and  the 
secret  author  of  the  mutiny.  As  he  affected  to  hesitate,  “  With 
this  sword,”  said  his  companion  Michael,  “I  will  open  the  gates 
of  Constantinople  to  your  Imperial  sway ;  or  instantly  plunge  it 
into  your  bosom,  if  you  obstinately  resist  the  just  desires  of  your 
fellow-soldiers”.  The  compliance  of  the  Armenian  was  re¬ 
warded  with  the  empire,  and  he  reigned  seven  years  and  an 
half  under  the  name  of  Leo  the  Fifth.37  Educated  in  a  camp 

**  [A  native  of  Amoriam  ;  hence  his  dynasty  is  called  the  Amorian  dynasty.] 

98  [Of  Slavonic  descent,  at  least  on  one  side ;  hence  known  as  Thomas  the 
Slavonian.] 

97  [Leo’s  reign  was  marked  by  a  Bulgarian  siege  of  the  capital,  and  the  temporary 
loss  of  Hadrianople.  The  death  of  the  Bulgarian  king  Omm  (a.d.  814)  reamed 
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and  ignorant  both  of  law  and  letters,  he  introduced  into  his 
civil  government  the  rigour  and  even  cruelty  of  military  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  but,  if  his  severity  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  the 
innocent,  it  was  always  formidable  to  the  guilty.  His  religious 
inconstancy  was  taxed  by  the  epithet  of  Chameleon,  but  the 
Catholics  have  acknowledged,  by  the  voice  of  a  saint  and  con¬ 
fessors,27*  that  the  life  of  the  Iconoclast  was  useful  to  the  re¬ 
public.  The  zeal  of  his  companion  Michael  was  repaid  with 
riches,  honours,  and  military  command ;  and  his  subordinate 
talents  were  beneficially  employed  in  the  public  service.  Yet 
the  Phrygian  was  dissatisfied  at  receiving  as  a  favour  a  scanty 
portion  of  the  Imperial  prize  which  he  had  bestowed  on  his 
equal ;  and  his  discontent,  which  sometimes  evaporated  in  a 
hasty  discourse,  at  length  assumed  a  more  threatening  and 
hostile  aspect  against  a  prince  whom  he  represented  as  a  cruel 
tyrant.  That  tyrant,  however,  repeatedly  detected,  warned, 
and  dismissed  the  old  companion  of  his  arms,  till  fear  and 
resentment  prevailed  over  gratitude ;  and  Michael,  after  a 
scrutiny  into  his  actions  and  designs,  was  convicted  of  treason 
and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  in  the  furnace  of  the  private 
baths.  The  devout  humanity  of  the  empress  Theophano  was 
fatal  to  her  husband  and  family.  A  solemn  day,  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December,  had  been  fixed  for  the  execution ;  she  urged 
that  the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour’s  birth  would  be  profaned 
by  this  inhuman  spectacle,  and  Leo  consented  with  reluctance 
to  a  decent  respite.  But  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast  his  sleepless 
anxiety  prompted  him  to  visit,  at  the  dead  of  night,  the  chamber 
in  which  his  enemy  was  confined :  he  beheld  him  released  from 
his  chain,  and  stretched  on  his  gaoler’s  bed  in  a  profound 
shunber.  Leo  was  alarmed  at  these  signs  of  security  and  in¬ 
telligence  ;  but,  though  he  retired  with  silent  steps,  his  entrance 
and  departure  were  noticed  by  a  slave  who  lay  concealed  in  a 
comer  of  the  prison.  Under  the  pretence  of  requesting  the 
spiritual  aid  of  a  confessor,  Michael  informed  the  conspirators 
that  their  lives  depended  on  his  discretion,  and  that  a  few 
hours  were  left  to  assure  their  own  safety  by  the  deliverance 
of  their  friend  and  country.  On  the  great  festivals,  a  chosen 

the  empire  from  a  serious  danger ;  and  Leo  oonoluded  a  thirty  years*  peaoe  with  his 
suoeeanor  Omurtag.  Under  this  reign  the  empire  had  peaoe  from  the  Baraoens.] 

*7»  [Misprint  for  conftuor  (so.  Theophanes)  ?] 
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Michael  n. 
the  Stam¬ 
merer,  A.D. 
890,  Dec.  96 


[Rebellion 
of  Thomas, 
A.D.  821] 


band  of  priests  and  chanters  was  admitted  into  the  palace,  by 
a  private  gate,  to  sing  matins  in  the  chapel ;  and  Leo,  who 
regulated  with  the  same  strictness  the  discipline  of  the  choir 
and  of  the  camp,  was  seldom  absent  from  those  early  devotions. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  but  with  swords  under  their  robes,  the 
conspirators  mingled  with  the  procession,  lurked  in  the  angles 
of  the  chapel,  and  expected,  as  the  signal  of  murder,  the  in¬ 
tonation  of  the  first  psalm  by  the  emperor  himself.  The 
imperfect  light,  and  the  uniformity  of  dress  might  have  favoured 
his  escape,  while  their  assault  was  pointed  against  a  harmless 
priest;  but  they  soon  discovered  their  mistake,  and  enoom- 
passed  on  all  sides  the  royal  victim.  Without  a  weapon,  and 
without  a  friend,  he  grasped  a  weighty  cross,  and  stood  at  bay 
against  the  hunters  of  his  life ;  but,  as  he  asked  for  mercy, 
“  This  is  the  hour,  not  of  mercy,  but  of  vengeance,"  was  the 
inexorable  reply.  The  stroke  of  a  well-aimed  sword  separated 
from  his  body  the  right  arm  and  the  cross,  and  Leo  the  Ar¬ 
menian  was  slain  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

A  memorable  reverse  of  fortune  was  displayed  in  Michael  the 
Second,  who,  from  a  defect  in  his  speech,  was  surnamed  the 
Stammerer.  He  was  snatched  from  the  fiery  furnace  to  the 
sovereignty  of  an  empire ;  and,  as  in  the  tumult  a  smith  could 
not  readily  be  found,  the  fetters  remained  on  his  legs  several  horns 
after  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  The  royal 
blood  which  had  been  the  price  of  his  elevation  was  nnprofitably 
spent ;  in  the  purple  he  retained  the  ignoble  vices  of  his  origin ; 
and  Michael  lost  his  provinces  with  as  supine  indifference  as  if 
they  had  been  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.*8  His  title  was 
disputed  by  Thomas,  the  last  of  the  military  triumvirate,  who 
transported  into  Europe  fourscore  thousand  barbarians  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.*9  He  formed 

18  [For  the  loss  of  Crete  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Saracen  conquest  of  8ieUj, 
see  below,  ohap.  Ui.  For  Michael's  eoolesiastioal  policy,  see  below,  p.  297.] 

89  [The  foreign  origin  of  Thomas,  “  by  separating  him  in  an  onnsnal  degree 
from  the  ruling  classes  in  the  empire — for  he  was,  like  Michael,  of  a  very  low  rank 
in  society — caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  friend  of  the  people  ;  and  all  the  subject 
races  in  the  empire  espoused  his  cause,  which  in  many  provinces  took  the  form  of 
an  attack  on  the  Roman  administration,  rather  than  of  a  revolution  to  plaoe  a  new 
emperor  on  the  throne.  This  rebellion  is  remarkable  for  assuming  more  of  the 
character  of  a  sooial  revolution  than  of  an  ordinary  insurrection  ”  (Finlay,  ii.  p* 
180).  Thomas  entered  into  connexion  with  the  Saracens,  and  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch  was  permitted  to  crown  him  in  that  city.  He  besieged  Constantinople 
twice  with  his  fleet.  After  his  defeat  by  the  Bulgarians  he  was  besieged  in  Aroadi- 
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the  siege  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  capital  was  defended  with 
spiritual  and  carnal  weapons ;  a  Bulgarian  king  assaulted  the 
camp  of  the  Orientals,  and  Thomas  had  the  misfortune,  or  the 
weakness,  to  fall  alive  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror.  The 
hands  and  feet  of  the  rebel  were  amputated ;  he  was  placed  on  u.d.m^ 
an  ass,  and,  amidst  the  insults  of  the  people,  was  led  through  r 
the  streets,  which  he  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  The  deprava¬ 
tion  of  manners,  as  savage  as  they  were  corrupt,  is  marked  by 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  himself.  Deaf  to  the  lamentations 
of  a  fellow-soldier,  he  incessantly  pressed  the  discovery  of  more 
accomplices,  till  his  curiosity  was  checked  by  the  question  of  an 
honest  or  guilty  minister :  “  Would  you  give  credit  to  an  enemy 
against  the  most  faithful  of  your  friends  ?  ”  After  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  the  emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  drew 
from  her  monastery  Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  Constantine 
the  Sixth.  Her  august  birth  might  justify  a  stipulation  in  the 
marriage-contract,  that  her  children  should  equally  share  the 
empire  with  their  elder  brother.  But  the  nuptials  of  Michael 
and  Euphrosyne  were  barren ;  and  she  was  content  with  the 
title  of  Mother  of  Theophilus,  his  son  and  successor. 

The  character  of  Theophilus  is  a  rare  example  in  which  Tbeo- 
religious  zeal  has  allowed,  and  perhaps  magnified,  the  virtues  §». A  D" 
of  an  heretic  and  a  persecutor.*0  His  valour  was  often  felt  by 
the  enemies,  and  his  justice  by  the  subjects,  of  the  monarchy ; 
but  the  valour  of  Theophilus  was  rash  and  fruitless,  and  his 
jratice  arbitrary  and  cruel.  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the 
cross  against  the  Saracens ;  but  his  five  expeditions  were  con- 
chided  by  a  signal  overthrow;  Amorium,  the  native  city  of 
his  ancestors,  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  from  his  military 
toils  he  derived  only  the  surname  of  the  Unfortunate.  The 


opoiis  for  five  months ;  his  own  followers  sorrendered  him.  We  possess  Michael's 
ftoeoont  of  the  rebellion  in  a  letter  whioh  he  addressed  to  Lewis  the  Pions,  a.d.  824. 
Kan*;.  Concilia,  14,  417  sqq .] 

*  [The  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Theophilns  drawn  by  Sohlosser  and  by  Finlay 
J  far  more  favourable.  The  judgment  of  H.  Oelzer,  who  regards  him  as  a  much 
restated,  really  insignificant,  ruler,  is  probably  too  harsh  (in  Krnmbaoher's 
ftwehiehte  der  byzantinisohen  Litteratur,  p.  968).  Oelzer  especially  condemns  him 
ter  incapacity  to  understand  the  signs  of  the  times.  There  is  no  authority  for 
Gibbon's  statement  (p.  210)  of  cruel  punishments  (op.  Sohlosser,  op.  cit.  p.  524), 
bit  bt  does  not  connect  these  punishments  with  image-worship.  Extreme  severity 
v:  image -worshippers  is  well  attested  only  in  a  few  cases.  The  finanoea  were  in  a 
prosperous  state  In  this  reign,  and  the  Emperor  was  able  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
wagxxifioent  buildings  without  impoverishing  the  treasury.] 

VOL-  r. — 14 
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wisdom  of  a  sovereign  is  comprised  in  the  institution  of  laws 
and  the  choice  of  magistrates,  and,  while  he  seems  without 
action,  his  civil  government  revolves  round  his  centre  with  the 
silence  and  order  of  the  planetary  system.  But  the  justice  of 
Theophilus  was  fashioned  on  the  model  of  the  Oriental  despots, 
who,  in  personal  and  irregular  acts  of  authority,  consult  the 
reason  or  passion  of  the  moment,  without  measuring  the  sentence 
by  the  law  or  the  penalty  by  the  offence.  A  poor  woman 
threw  herself  at  the  emperor’s  feet,  to  complain  of  a  powerful 
neighbour,  the  brother  of  the  empress,  who  had  raised  his 
palace- wall  to  such  an  inconvenient  height  that  her  humble 
dwelling  was  excluded  from  light  and  air !  On  the  proof  of 
the  fact,  instead  of  granting,  like  an  ordinary  judge,  sufficient 
or  ample  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  the  sovereign  adjudged  to 
her  use  and  benefit  the  palace  and  the  ground.  Nor  was  Theo¬ 
philus  content  with  this  extravagant  satisfaction :  his  zeal  con¬ 
verted  a  civil  trespass  into  a  criminal  act ;  and  the  unfortunate 
patrician  was  stripped  and  scourged  in  the  public  place  of 
Constantinople.  For  some  venial  offences,  some  defect  of 
equity  or  vigilance,  the  principal  ministers,  a  prefect,  a  quaestor, 
a  captain  of  the  guards,  were  banished  or  mutilated,  or  scalded 
with  boiling  pitch,  or  burnt  alive  in  the  hippodrome  ;  and,  as 
these  dreadful  examples  might  be  the  effects  of  error  or  caprice, 
they  must  have  alienated  from  his  service  the  best  and  wisest 
of  the  citizens.  But  the  pride  of  the  monarch  was  flattered  in 
the  exercise  of  power,  or,  as  he  thought,  of  virtue ;  and  the 
people,  safe  in  their  obscurity,  applauded  the  danger  and 
debasement  of  their  superiors.  This  extraordinary  rigour  was 
justified,  in  some  measure,  by  its  salutary  consequences ;  since 
after  a  scrutiny  of  seventeen  days,  not  a  complaint  or  abuse 
could  he  found  in  the  court  or  city  ;  and  it  might  be  alleged 
that  the  Greeks  could  be  ruled  only  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
that  the  public  interest  is  the  motive  and  law  of  the  supreme 
judge.  Tet  in  the  crime,  or  the  suspicion,  of  treason,  that 
judge  is  of  all  others  the  most  credulous  and  partial.  Theo¬ 
philus  might  inflict  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the  assassins  of  Leo 
and  the  saviours  of  his  father;  but  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
their  crime ;  and  his  jealous  tyranny  sacrificed  a  brother  and 
a  prince  to  the  future  safety  of  his  life.  A  Persian  of  the  race 
of  the  Sassanides  died  in  poverty  and  exile  at  Constantinople 
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leaving  an  only  son,  the  issue  of  a  plebeian  marriage.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  the  royal  birth  of  Theophobns  was  revealed 
and  his  merit  was  not  unworthy  of  his  birth.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Byzantine  palace,  a  Christian  and  a  soldier;  advanced 
with  rapid  steps  in  the  career  of  fortune  and  glory ;  received 
the  hand  of  the  emperor’s  sister;  and  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  thirty  thousand  Persians,  who,  like  his  father,  had 
fled  from  the  Mahometan  conquerors.  These  troops,  doubly  in¬ 
fected  with  mercenary  and  fanatic  vices,  were  desirous  of  re¬ 
volting  against  their  benefactor  and  erecting  the  standard  of 
their  native  king ;  but  the  loyal  Theophobus  rejected  their 
offers,  disconcerted  their  schemes,  and  escaped  from  their  hands 
to  the  camp  or  palace  of  his  royal  brother.  A  generous  con¬ 
fidence  might  have  secured  a  faithful  and  able  guardian  for  his 
wife  and  his  infant  son,  to  whom  Theophilus,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  inheritance  of  the  empire, 
fiat  his  jealousy  was  exasperated  by  envy  and  disease;  he 
feared  the  dangerous  virtues  which  might  either  support  or 
oppress  their  infancy  and  weakness ;  and  the  dying  emperor 
demanded  the  head  of  the  Persian  prince.  With  savage  de¬ 
light,  he  recognised  the  familiar  features  of  his  brother :  “  Thou 
art  no  longer  Theophobus,”  he  said ;  and  sinking  on  his  couch 
he  added,  with  a  faltering  voice,  “  Soon,  too  soon,  I  shall  be  no  [A.d.  mu 
more  Theophilus!” 

The  Russians,  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the 
greatest  part  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  preserved, 
till  the  last  century,  a  singular  institution  in  the  marriage  of 
the  Czar.  They  collected,  not  the  virgins  of  every  rank  and 
of  every  province,  a  vain  and  romantic  idea,  but  the  daughters 
of  the  principal  nobles,  who  awaited  in  the  palace  the  choice 
of  their  sovereign.  It  is  affirmed  that  a  similar  method  was 
adopted  in  the  nuptials  of  Theophilus."  With  a  golden  apple  u.».  mu 
in  his  hand,  he  slowly  walked  between  two  lines  of  contending 

®[9imilar  brideshows  were  held  to  select  wives  (or  Constantine  VI.  (Vita 
Phdareti,  ad.  Vasil*eY,  in  the  Izviestiia  resakago  arkh.  institute  v  Konstantinopolie, 
r  16).  for  9tauraeins  (Theophanes,  ed.  de  Boor,  483),  for  Leo  VI.  (Vita  Theophanus, 

«i  Kurtz,  Zapiski  imp.  Akademiia  Nauk,  iii.  2,  p.  5,  1898).  Compare  also  the  life 
-f  9t  Irwoe*  who  came  from  Cappadocia  to  Constantinople  in  consequence  of  letters 
•eat  through  the  Empire  (*«rA  xacav  yr\v)  by  Theodora,  wife  of  Theophilus,  seeking 
a  wile  far  her  son  (Acta  Sett.,  July  28,  vol.  vi„  o.  6  tgg.).  Op.  Th.  Uspenskl,  Ocherki 
fo  istorii  viiantiiskoi  obraaorannoeti,  p.  57.] 
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beauties ;  his  eye  was  detained  by  the  charms  of  Icasia,32  and, 
in  the  awkwardness  of  a  first  declaration,  the  prince  could  only 
observe  that,  in  this  world,  women  had  been  the  cause  of  much 
evil:  “  And  surely,  Sir,”  she  pertly  replied,  “they  have  like¬ 
wise  been  the  occasion  of  much  good  This  affectation  of  un¬ 
seasonable  wit  displeased  the  Imperial  lover ;  he  turned  aside 
in  disgust ;  Icasia  concealed  her  mortification  in  a  convent  ; 
and  the  modest  silence  of  Theodora  was  rewarded  with  the 
golden  apple.  She  deserved  the  love,  but  did  not  escape  the 
severity,  of  her  lord.  From  the  palace  garden  he  beheld  a 
vessel  deeply  laden,  and  steering  into  the  port ;  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  precious  cargo  of  Syrian  luxury  was  the  property 
of  his  wife,  he  condemned  the  ship  to  the  flames,  with  a  sharp 
reproach  that  her  avarice  had  degraded  the  character  of  an 
empress  into  that  of  a  merchant.  Yet  his  last  choice  entrusted 
Michael m.  her  with  the  guardianship  of  the  empire  and  her  son  Michael, 
January  *>  who  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  resto¬ 
ration  of  images,  and  the  final  extirpation  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
has  endeared  her  name  to  the  devotion  of  the  Greeks ;  but  in 
the  fervour  of  religious  zeal  Theodora  entertained  a  grateful 
regard  for  the  memory  and  salvation  of  her  husband.  After 
thirteen  years38  of  a  prudent  and  frugal  administration,  she 
perceived  the  decline  of  her  influence ;  but  the  second  Irene 
imitated  only  the  virtues  of  her  predecessor.  Instead  of  oon- 
[a.d.  866]  spiring  against  the  life  or  government  of  her  son,  she  retired 
without  a  struggle,  though  not  without  a  murmur,  to  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  private  life,  deploring  the  ingratitude,  the  vices,  and 
the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  worthless  youth. 

Among  the  successors  of  Nero  and  Elagabalus,  we  have  not 
hitherto  found  the  imitation  of  their  vices,  the  character  of  a 

88  [All  that  is  known  of  IcaBia,  or  rather  Casia,  and  her  writings  (chiefly  epigram#) 
will  be  found  in  the  reoent  monograph  (Kasia,  1897)  of  Krumbaoher,  who  suggest#  that 
Icasia  is  a  corruption  of  y  K atria,.  It  was  probably  owing  to  her  reputation  for  poetical 
talent  that  Theophilus  addressed  her ;  his  remark  was  (we  may  conjecture)  coached 
in  metrical  form ;  and  her  reply  was  likewise  a  “  political  ’  veree.  The  metrical 
form  has  been  disarranged  in  the  ohronicling,  but  a  slight  change  (the  addition  of 
a  syllable,  and  the  transposition  of  one  word)  restores  it.  Theophilus  said : — 
w  x  v  8i k  yvvauebs  (*la)tpp6rj  rk  (pa vAa, 
and  Casia’s  improvised  reply  was : — 

&AA&  ko2  Bik  yvrauebt  rk  icpclrroya  vrryk(u 
(George  Monaohus,  790,  ed.  Bonn,  700  ed.  Muralt).] 

®  [Fourteen  years ;  Vita  Theodora,  p.  14,  in  Regers  Analecta  Byzantino-Roasica 
(also  cp.  Finlay,  ii.  p.  172,  n.  8).  For  this  Life  of  Theodora,  cp.  Appendix  l.] 
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Roman  prince  who  considered  pleasure  as  the  object  of  life  and 
virtue  as  the  enemy  of  pleasure.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  maternal  care  of  Theodora  in  the  education  of  Michael  the 
Third,  her  unfortunate  son  was  a  king  before  he  was  a  man.  If 
the  ambitious  mother  laboured  to  check  the  progress  of  reason, 
she  could  not  cool  the  ebullition  of  passion ;  and  her  selfish 
policy  was  justly  repaid  by  the  contempt  and  ingratitude  of  the 
headstrong  youth.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  rejected  her 
authority,  without  feeling  his  own  incapacity  to  govern  the 
empire  and  himself.  With  Theodora,  all  gravity  and  wisdom 
retired  from  the  court ;  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  alternate 
dominion  of  vice  and  folly ;  and  it  was  impossible,  without  for¬ 
feiting  the  public  esteem,  to  acquire  or  preserve  the  favour  of 
the  emperor.  The  millions  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been 
accumulated  for  the  service  of  the  state  were  lavished  on  the 
vilest  of  men,  who  flattered  his  passions  and  shared  his  pleasures ; 
and,  in  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  the  richest  of  sovereigns  was 
compelled  to  strip  the  palace  and  the  churches  of  their  precious 
furniture.  Like  Nero,  he  delighted  in  the  amusements  of  the 
theatre,  and  sighed  to  be  surpassed  in  the  accomplishments  in 
which  he  should  have  blushed  to  excel.  Yet  the  studies  of 
Nero  in  music  and  poetry  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  a  liberal 
taste ;  the  more  ignoble  arts  of  the  son  of  Theophilus  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  chariot-race  of  the  hippodrome.  The  four  factions 
which  had  agitated  the  peace,  still  amused  the  idleness,  of  the 
capital ;  for  himself,  the  emperor  assumed  the  blue  livery ;  the 
three  rival  colours  were  distributed  to  his  favourites,  and,  in  the 
vile  though  eager  contention,  he  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  person 
and  the  safety  of  his  dominions.  He  silenced  the  messenger 
of  an  invasion,  who  presumed  to  divert  his  attention  in  the  most 
critical  moment  of  the  race ;  and  by  his  command  the  impor¬ 
tunate  beacons  were  extinguished,  that  too  frequently  spread 
the  alarm  from  Tarsus  to  Constantinople.*4  The  most  skilful 

M  [The  line  of  beaoans  is  given  in  Theoph.  Contin.,  p.  197,  and  Const.  Porphyr. 
De  Cer..  i.,  App.,  491.  The  first  station  ot  the  line  was  (11  the  Fortress  of 
Loloa  (which  the  Saracens  oalled  Sakaliba,  because  it  had  a  Slavonic  garrison). 
It  commanded  the  pass  between  Tyana  and  the  Cilioian  gates,  and  Ramsay  has 
identified  it  with  al-Safsaf  (Geographical  Journal,  Oct.  1908).  The  fire  of  Lolon 
fashed  the  message  to  (2)  Mt.  Argaeua,  whioh  Ramsay  discovers  in  a  peak  of  the 
Haeaan  Dagh,  south  of  Lake  Tata.  The  next  station  was  (3)  Isamus  (“  west  of  the 
north  end  of  the  lake ") ;  then  (4)  Aegilus  (between  Troknades  and  Dorylaeum) ; 
(S)  Mamas  (N.W.  of  Dorylaeum) ;  (6)  Cyrixus  (Katerli  Dagh?  Ramsay,  Asia  Minor, 
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charioteers  obtained  the  first  place  in  his  confidence  and  esteem ; 
their  merit  was  profusely  rewarded ;  the  emperor  feasted  in 
their  houses,  and  presented  their  children  at  the  baptismal  font; 
and,  while  he  applauded  his  own  popularity,  he  affected  to 
blame  the  cold  and  stately  reserve  of  his  predecessors.  The 
unnatural  lusts  which  had  degraded  even  the  manhood  of  Nero 
were  banished  from  the  world ;  yet  the  strength  of  Michael  was 
consumed  by  the  indulgence  of  love  and  intemperance.  In  his 
midnight  revels,  when  his  passions  were  inflamed  by  wine,  he 
was  provoked  to  issue  the  most  sanguinary  commands ;  and,  if 
any  feelings  of  humanity  were  left,  he  was  reduced,  with  the 
return  of  sense,  to  approve  the  salutary  disobedience  of  his 
servants.  But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  character 
of  Michael  is  the  profane  mockery  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 
The  superstition  of  the  Greeks  might,  indeed,  excite  the  smile 
of  a  philosopher ;  but  his  smile  would  have  been  rational  and 
temperate,  and  he  must  have  condemned  the  ignorant  folly  of 
a  youth  who  insulted  the  objects  of  public  veneration.  A  buf¬ 
foon  of  the  court  was  invested  in  the  robes  of  the  patriarch  ;  his 
twelve  metropolitans,  among  whom  the  emperor  was  ranked, 
assumed  their  ecclesiastical  garments  ;  they  used  or  abused  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  altar ;  and  in  their  Bacchanalian  feasts  the 
holy  communion  was  administered  in  a  nauseous  compound  of 
vinegar  and  mustard.  Nor  were  these  impious  spectacles  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  city.  On  the  day  of  a  solemn 
festival,  the  emperor,  with  his  bishops  or  buffoons,  rode  on  asses 
through  the  streets,  encountered  the  true  patriarch  at  the  head 
of  his  clergy,  and  by  their  licentious  shouts  and  obscene  gestures 
disordered  the  gravity  of  the  Christian  procession.  The  devotion 
of  Michael  appeared  only  in  some  offence  to  reason  or  piety  ;  he 
received  his  theatrical  crowns  from  the  statue  of  the  Virgin; 
and  an  Imperial  tomb  was  violated  for  the  sake  of  burning  the 
bones  of  Constantine  the  Iconoclast.  By  this  extravagant  con¬ 
duct,  the  son  of  Theophilus  became  as  contemptible  as  he  was 
odious ;  every  citizen  was  impatient  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
country ;  and  even  the  favourites  of  the  moment  were  appre¬ 
hensive  that  a  caprice  might  snatch  away  what  a  caprice  had 
bestowed.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  honr  of 

p.  187) ;  (7)  Mooiius  (Samanli  Dagh,  N.  of  Lake  Asoanias ;  Ramsay,  ib.  p.  197) ; 
(8)  Mt.  Amentias ;  (9)  the  Pharoe  in  the  palaoe  of  Constantinople.] 
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intoxication  and  sleep,  Michael  the  Third  was  murdered  in  his 
chamber  by  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  whom  the  emperor 
had  raised  to  an  equality  of  rank  and  power. 

The  genealogy  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  (if  it  be  not  the  bmui.  the 
spurious  offspring  of  pride  and  flattery)  exhibits  a  genuine  doni&n. 
picture  of  the  revolution  of  the  most  illustrious  families.  The  sept,  at 
Arsacides,  the  rivals  of  Borne,  possessed  the  sceptre  of  the  East 
near  four  hundred  years ;  a  younger  branch  of  these  Parthian 
kings  continued  to  reign  in  Armenia;  and  their  royal  descend¬ 
ants  survived  the  partition  and  servitude  of  that  ancient 
monarchy .K  Two  of  these,  Artabanus  and  Chlienes,  escaped 
or  retired  to  the  court  of  Leo  the  First ;  his  bounty  seated  them 
in  a  safe  and  hospitable  exile,  in  the  province  of  Macedonia : 
Hadrianople  was  their  final  settlement.  During  several  genera¬ 
tions  they  maintained  the  dignity  of  their  birth;  and  their 
Roman  patriotism  rejected  the  tempting  offers  of  the  Persian 
and  Arabian  powers,  who  recalled  them  to  their  native  country. 

But  their  splendour  was  insensibly  clouded  by  time  and  poverty ; 
and  the  father  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  a  small  farm,  which  he 
cultivated  with  his  own  hands.  Yet  he  scorned  to  disgrace  the 
blood  of  the  Arsacides  by  a  plebeian  alliance :  his  wife,  a  widow 
of  Hadrianople,  was  pleased  to  count  among  her  ancestors  the 
great  Constantine ;  and  their  royal  infant  was  connected  by 
some  dark  affinity  of  lineage  or  country  with  the  Macedonian 
Alexander.  No  sooner  was  he  bom  than  the  cradle  of  Basil, 
bis  family,  and  his  city,  were  swept  away  by  an  inundation  of 
the  Bulgarians ;  he  was  educated  a  slave  in  a  foreign  land ;  and 
in  this  severe  discipline  he  acquired  the  hardiness  of  body  and 
flexibility  of  mind  which  promoted  his  future  elevation.  In  the 
age  of  youth  or  manhood  he  shared  the  deliverance  of  the 
Roman  captives,  who  generously  broke  their  fetters,  marched 
through  Bulgaria  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  defeated  two 
armies  of  Barbarians,  embarked  on  the  ships  which  had  been 


*  [The  Armenian  descent  of  Basil  (on  the  father's  side)  is  set  beyond  donbt  by 
the  notice  in  the  Vita  Euthymii  (ed.  de  Boor,  p.  2,  op.  de  Boor's  remarks,  p.  180-1), 
aombined  with  the  oircnmstanoe  that  a  brother  of  Basil  was  named  Symbatios. 
The  royal  pedigree  described  in  the  text  is  fictitious ;  it  was  invented  for  Basil  by 
the  Patriarch  Photius.  Hamza  of  Ispahan  states  that  Basil  was  a  Slav,  bat  there 
is  no  evidence  to  bear  this  out.  The  question  has  been  fully  disoussed  by 
A  Vaail'ev.  Vizantiiski  Vreneunik,  12,  148  sqq.  (1906).  For  a  detailed  study  of 
Basil's  reign  (not  full  in  the  military  history)  see  A.  Vogt,  Basile  I«  (Paris), 
1908.) 
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stationed  for  their  reception,  and  returned  to  Constantinople, 
from  whence  they  were  distributed  to  their  respective  homes. 
But  the  freedom  of  Basil  was  naked  and  destitute;  his  farm 
was  ruined  by  the  calamities  of  war ;  after  his  father’s  death, 
his  manual  labour  or  service  could  no  longer  support  a  family 
of  orphans ;  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  more  conspicuous  theatre, 
in  which  every  virtue  and  every  vice  may  lead  to  the  paths  of 
greatness.  The  first  night  of  his  arrival  at  Constantinople, 
without  friends  or  money,  the  weary  pilgrim  slept  on  the  steps 
of  the  church  of  St.  Diomede ;  he  was  fed  by  the  casual  hospi¬ 
tality  of  a  monk :  and  was  introduced  to  the  service  of  a  cousin 
and  namesake  of  the  emperor  Theophilus ;  who,  though  himself 
of  a  diminutive  person,  was  always  followed  by  a  train  of  tall 
and  handsome  domestics.  Basil  attended  his  patron  to  the 
government  of  Peloponnesus ;  eclipsed,  by  his  personal  merit, 
the  birth  and  dignity  of  Theophilus ;  and  formed  an  useful  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  wealthy  and  charitable  matron  of  Patras.  Her 
spiritual  or  carnal  love  embraced  the  young  adventurer,  whom 
she  adopted  as  her  son.  Danielis  presented  him  with  thirty 
slaves;  and  the  produce  of  her  bounty  was  expended  in  the 
support  of  his  brothers  and  the  purchase  of  some  large  estates 
in  Macedonia.  His  gratitude  or  ambition  still  attached  him  to 
the  service  of  Theophilus ;  and  a  lucky  accident  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  court.  A  famous  wrestler,  in  the  train 
of  the  Bulgarian  ambassadors,  had  defied,  at  the  royal  banquet, 
the  boldest  and  most  robust  of  the  Greeks.  The  strength  of 
Basil  was  praised;  he  accepted  the  challenge;  and  the  bar¬ 
barian  champion  was  overthrown  at  the  first  onset.  A  beautiful 
but  vicious  horse  was  condemned  to  be  hamstrung ;  it  was  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  servant  of  Theophilus ; 
and  his  conqueror  was  promoted  to  an  honourable  rank  in  the 
Imperial  stables.  But  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  confidence 
of  Michael,  without  complying  with  his  vices;  and  his  new 
favourite,  the  great  chamberlain  of  the  palace,  was  raised  and 
supported  by  a  disgraceful  marriage  with  a  royal  concubine,  and 
the  dishonour  of  his  sister  who  succeeded  to  her  place.*  The 

M[The  oonoubine’s  name  was  Endooia  Ingerina,  mother  of  Leo  VI.  The 
ohronicdes  do  not  say  that  Basil's  sister  became  Michael’s  oononbine,  bat  thai 
Michael's  sister  Thecla  became  Basil's  oononbine.  Op.  George  Mon.,  p.  838,  ed. 
Bonn.  It  was  believed,  and  may  be  true,  that  Leo  VI.  was  really  the  aon  of 
Miohael  m.] 
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public  administration  had  been  abandoned  to  the  Cesar  Bardas,*7 
the  brother  and  enemy  of  Theodora ;  bat  the  arts  of  female 
influence  persuaded  Michael  to  hate  and  to  fear  his  uncle ;  he 
was  drawn  from  Constantinople,  under  the  pretext  of  a  Cretan 
expedition,  and  stabbed  in  a  tent  of  audience,  by  the  sword 
of  the  chamberlain,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  About 
a  month  after  this  execution,  Basil  was  invested  with  the  title  [a, 
of  Augustus  and  the  government  of  the  empire.  He  supported 
this  unequal  association  till  his  influence  was  fortified  by  popular 
esteem.  His  life  was  endangered  by  the  caprice  of  the  emperor ; 
and  his  dignity  was  profaned  by  a  second  colleague,  who  had 
rowed  in  the  galleys.  Yet  the  murder  of  his  benefactor  must 
be  condemned  as  an  act  of  ingratitude  and  treason ;  and  the 
churches  which  he  dedicated  to  the  name  of  St.  Michael  were 
a  poor  and  puerile  expiation  of  his  guilt. 

The  different  ages  of  Basil  the  First  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  Augustus.  The  situation  of  the  Greek  did  not  allow 
him  in  his  earliest  youth  to  lead  an  army  against  his  country 
or  to  proscribe  the  noblest  of  her  sons ;  but  his  aspiring  genius 
stooped  to  the  arts  of  a  slave ;  he  dissembled  his  ambition  and 
even  his  virtues,  and  gTasped  with  the  bloody  hand  of  an 
assassin  the  empire  which  he  ruled  with  the  wisdom  and 
tenderness  of  a  parent.  A  private  citizen  may  feel  his  interest 
repugnant  to  his  duty ;  but  it  must  be  from  a  deficiency  of 
sense  or  courage  that  an  absolute  monarch  can  separate  his 
happiness  from  his  glory,  or  his  glory  from  the  public  welfare. 
The  life  or  panegyric  of  Basil  has,  indeed,  been  composed  and 
published  under  the  long  reign  of  his  descendants ;  but  even 
their  stability  on  the  throne  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the 
superior  merit  of  their  ancestor.  In  his  character,  his  grandson 
Constantine  has  attempted  to  delineate  a  perfect  image  of 
renal ty ;  but  that  feeble  prince,  unless  he  had  copied  a  real 
model,  could  not  easily  have  soared  so  high  above  the  level  of 
his  own  conduct  or  conceptions.  But  the  most  solid  praise  of 
Basil  is  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  a  ruined  and  a  flourish¬ 
ing  monarchy,  that  which  he  wrested  from  the  dissolute  Miohael 
and  that  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty. 
The  evils  which  had  been  sanctified  by  time  and  example  were 
corrected  by  his  master  hand ;  and  he  revived,  if  not  the  national 

*'  [For  Bardas,  a  man  ol  great  talent,  see  below,  ohap.  liil.j 
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spirit,  at  least  the  order  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire. 
His  application  was  indefatigable,  his  temper  cool,  his  under¬ 
standing  vigorous  and  decisive ;  and  in  his  practice  he  observed 
that  rare  and  salutary  moderation,  which  pursues  each  virtue 
at  an  equal  distance  between  the  opposite  vices.  His  military 
service  had  been  confined  to  the  palace ;  nor  was  the  emperor 
endowed  with  the  spirit  or  the  talents  of  a  warrior.  Yet  under 
his  reign  the  Roman  arms  were  again  formidable  to  the  bar¬ 
barians.  As  soon  as  he  had  formed  a  new  army  by  discipline 
and  exercise,  he  appeared  in  person  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  curbed  the  pride  of  the  Saracens,  and  suppressed 
the  dangerous  though  just  revolt  of  the  Manichesans.*8  His 
indignation  against  a  rebel  who  had  long  eluded  his  pursuit 
provoked  him  to  wish  and  to  pray  that,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
he  might  drive  three  arrows  into  the  head  of  Chrysochir.  That 
[a.d.  874]  odious  head,  which  had  been  obtained  by  treason  rather  than  by 
valour,  was  suspended  from  a  tree,  and  thrice  exposed  to  the 
dexterity  of  the  Imperial  archer  :  a  base  revenge  against  the 
dead,  more  worthy  of  the  times  than  of  the  character  of  Basil. 
But  his  principal  merit  waB  in  the  civil  administration  of  his 
finances  and  of  the  laws.  To  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury 
it  was  proposed  to  resume  the  lavish  and  ill-placed  gifts  of  his 
predecessor ;  his  prudence  abated  one  moiety  of  the  restitution 
and  a  sum  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  instantly 
procured  to  answer  the  most  pressing  demands  and  to  allow 
some  space  for  the  mature  operations  of  economy.  Among  the 
various  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  a  new 
mode  was  suggested  of  capitation,  or  tribute,  which  would  have 
too  much  depended  on  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  assessors. 
A  sufficient  list  of  honest  and  able  agents  was  instantly  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  minister ;  but,  on  the  more  careful  scrutiny  of 
Basil  himself,  only  two  could  be  found  who  might  be  safely 
entrusted  with  such  dangerous  powers ;  and  they  justified  his 
esteem  by  declining  his  confidence.  But  the  serious  and 
successful  diligence  of  the  emperor  established  by  degrees  an 
equitable  balance  of  property  and  payment,  of  receipt  and  ex¬ 
penditure  ;  a  peculiar  fund  was  appropriated  to  each  service ; 
and  a  public  method  secured  the  interest  of  the  prince  and  the 

M  [For  the  rebellion  of  the  Paulicians  under  Carbeas  and  Chrysochir,  see  belcrw 
ohap.  liv.] 
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property  of  the  people.  After  reforming  the  luxury,  he  assigned 
two  patrimonial  estates  to  supply  the  decent  plenty,  of  the 
Imperial  table ;  the  contributions  of  the  subject  were  reserved 
for  his  defence ;  and  the  residue  was  employed  in  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  the  capital  and  provinces.  A  taste  for  building, 
however  costly,  may  deserve  some  praise  and  much  excuse ; 
from  thence  industry  is  fed,  art  is  encouraged,  and  some  object 
is  attained  of  public  emolument  or  pleasure ;  the  use  of  a  road, 
an  aqueduct,  or  an  hospital  is  obvious  and  solid;  and  the 
hundred  churches  that  arose  by  the  command  of  Basil  were 
consecrated  to  the  devotion  of  the  age.  In  the  character  of  a 
judge,  he  was  assiduous  and  impartial,  desirous  to  save,  but 
not  afraid  to  strike ;  the  oppressors  of  the  people  were  severely 
chastised ;  but  his  personal  foes,  whom  it  might  be  unsafe  to 
pardon,  were  condemned,  after  the  loss  of  their  eyes,  to  a 
life  of  solitude  and  repentance.  The  change  of  language  and 
manners  demanded  a  revision  of  the  obsolete  jurisprudence  of 
Justinian;  the  voluminous  body  of  his  Institutes,  Pandects, 

Code,  and  Novels  was  digested  under  forty  titles,  in  the  Greek 
idiom ;  and  the  Basilica,  which  were  improved  and  completed 
by  his  son  and  grandson,  must  be  referred  to  the  original  genius 
of  the  founder  of  their  race.*  This  glorious  reign  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  accident  in  the  chase.  A  furious  stag  entangled 
his  horns  in  the  belt  of  Basil,  and  raised  him  from  his  horse ; 
he  was  rescued  by  an  attendant,  who  cut  the  belt  and  slew  the  iaw.  aoi 
animal ;  but  the  fall,  or  the  fever,  exhausted  the  strength  of 
the  aged  monarch,  and  he  expired  in  the  palace,  amidst  the 
tears  of  his  family  and  people.40  If  he  struck  off  the  head  of 
the  faithful  servant,  for  presuming  to  draw  his  sword  against 
his  sovereign,  the  pride  of  despotism,  which  had  lain  dormant 
in  his  life,  revived  in  the  last  moments  of  despair,  when  he  no 
longer  wanted  or  valued  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

Of  the  four  sons  of  the  emperor,  Constantine  died  before  his  im  vi.ihe 
father,  whose  grief  and  credulity  were  amused  by  a  flattering  «oph«r. 
impostor  and  a  vain  apparition.  Stephen,  the  youngest,  wasuuohi 
content  with  the  honours  of  a  patriarch  and  a  saint ;  both  Leo  tA°*' 881 
and  Alexander  were  alike  invested  with  the  purple,  but  the 

m  [See  Appendix  11.  For  Affaire  in  Italy,  see  ohap.  iri.] 

*  'He  died  on  29th  August,  not  in  Maroh.  See  Muralt,  Essai  de  Chronologie 
byzaatme,  p.  466.  Nine  days  elapsed  between  the  aooident  and  his  death ;  Vita 
KaUtjmiL,  e.  1.  §  16.] 
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powers  of  government  were  solely  exercised  by  the  elder 
brother.  The  name  of  Leo  VI.41  has  been  dignified  with  the 
title  of  philosopher ;  and  the  union  of  the  prince  and  the  sage,  of 
the  active  and  speculative  virtues,  would  indeed  constitute  the 
perfection  of  human  nature.  But  the  claims  of  Leo  are  far  short 
of  this  ideal  excellence.  Did  he  reduce  his  passions  and  appetites 
under  the  dominion  of  reason  ?  His  life  was  spent  in  the  pomp 
of  the  palace,  in  the  society  of  his  wives  and  concubines ;  and 
even  the  clemency  which  he  shewed,  and  the  peace  which  he 
strove  to  preserve,  must  be  imputed  to  the  softness  and  indo¬ 
lence  of  his  character.  Did  he  subdue  his  prejudices,  and  those 
of  his  subjects  ?  His  mind  was  tinged  with  the  most  puerile 
superstition ;  the  influence  of  the  clergy  and  the  errors  of  the 
people  were  consecrated  by  his  laws ;  and  the  oracles  of  Leo, 
which  reveal,  in  prophetic  style,  the  fates  of  the  empire,  are 
founded  on  the  arts  of  astrology  and  divination.  If  we  still 
inquire  the  reason  of  his  sage  appellation,  it  can  only  be  replied 
that  the  son  of  Basil  was  less  ignorant  than  the  greater  part  of 
his  contemporaries  in  church  and  Btate ;  that  his  education  had 
been  directed  by  the  learned  Photius ; 42  and  that  several  books 
of  profane  and  ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by  the  pen, 
or  in  the  name,  of  the  Imperial  philosopher.  But  the  reputation 
of  his  philosophy  and  religion  was  overthrown  by  a  domestic 
vice,  the  repetition  of  his  nuptials.  The  primitive  ideas  of  the 
merit  and  holiness  of  celibacy  were  preached  by  the  monks  and 
entertained  by  the  Greeks.  Marriage  was  allowed  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  means  for  the  propagation  of  mankind ;  sifter  the  death  of 
either  party,  the  survivor  might  satisfy,  by  a  second  union,  the 
weakness  or  the  strength  of  the  flesh ;  but  a  third  marriage  was 

41  [Leo  was  a  pedant.  He  reminds  ns  of  the  Emperor  Clandins  and  Jamei  L 
of  England.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign,  his  ohief  minister  and  adviser  was 
Stylianus  Zautzes — like  Basil,  a  “  Macedonian  ”  of  Armenian  desoent — to  whom 
Basil  on  his  deathbed  committed  the  charge  of  the  state  (Vita  Eathymii,  c.  1,  §  18). 
He  received  the  title  of  Basilsopator  (a.d.  894),  died  two  years  later.  His  daughter 
Zoe  was  the  seoond  wife  of  Leo  (a.d.  894-6).  For  the  Bulgarian  Tsar  Simeon,  the 
most  formidable  neighbour  of  the  empire  at  this  time,  see  chap.  iv.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  calamity  of  Leo’s  reign  was  the  descent  of  the  renegade  Leo  of  (the  Syrian) 
Tripolis  with  a  fleet  of  Mohammadan  pirates  on  Thessalonioa  :  22,000  captives  wen 
carried  off  (a.d.  904).  The  episode  has  been  described  in  full  detail  by  John 
Cameniates  (ed.  Bonn,  Script,  post  Theoph.,  p.  487  s<j$.).  See  Finlay,  ii.  287 
The  reign  of  Leo  has  been  treated  in  a  Russian  monograph  by  N.  Popov  (Imperato? 
Lev  vi  Mudri,  1892).] 

4*  [For  the  Patriarch  Photius,  see  below,  chap.  liii.  He  was  deposed  by  Leo, 
and  the  Patriarchate  given  to  the  Emperor’s  brother  Stephen.] 
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censored  as  a  state  of  legal  fornication ;  and  a  fourth  was  a  sin 
or  scandal  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Christians  of  the  East.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Leo  himself  had  abolished  the  state 
of  concubines,  and  condemned,  without  annulling,  third  mar¬ 
riages;  but  his  patriotism  and  love  soon  compelled  him  to 
violate  his  own  laws,  and  to  incur  the  penance  which,  in  a 
similar  case,  he  had  imposed  on  his  subjects.  In  his  three  first 
alliances,  his  nuptial  bed  was  unfruitful ; 43  the  emperor  required 
a  female  companion,  and  the  empire  a  legitimate  heir.  The 
beautiful  Zoe  was  introduced  into  the  palace  as  a  concubine ; 
and,  after  a  trial  of  her  fecundity  and  the  birth  of  Constantine, 
her  lover  declared  his  intention  of  legitimating  the  mother  and 
the  child  by  the  celebration  of  his  fourth  nuptials.  But  the 
patriarch  Nicholas  refused  his  blessingi;  the  Imperial  baptism  Wm.6,a.d. 
of  the  young  prince  was  obtained  by  a  promise  of  separation ; 
and  the  contumacious  husband  of  Zoe  was  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  faithful.  Neither  the  fear  of  exile,  nor  the 
desertion  of  his  brethren,  nor  the  authority  of  the  Latin  church, 
nor  the  danger  of  failure  or  doubt  in  the  succession  to  the 
empire,  could  bend  the  spirit  of  the  inflexible  monk.  After  the 
death  of  Leo,  he  was  recalled  from  exile  to  the  civil  and  ec-  u.d.  eisi 
clesiastical  administration  ;  and  the  edict  of  union  which  was  u.d.  woi 
promulgated  in  the  name  of  Constantine  condemned  the  future 
scandal  of  fourth  marriages  and  left  a  tacit  imputation  on  his 
own  birth. 

In  the  Greek  language  pwrple  and  porphyry  are  the  same  iinudit, 
word  ;  and,  as  the  colours  of  nature  are  invariable,  we  may  learn  tin«  vn.' 
that  a  dark  deep  red  was  the  Tyrian  dye  which  stained  the  purple  rogeniu'u*. 
of  the  ancients.  An  apartment  of  the  Byzantine  palace  was  lined  uay  u  ’ 
with  porphyry ;  it  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  pregnant 
empresses  ;  and  the  royal  birth  of  their  children  was  expressed 
by  the  appellation  of  porphyrogenite,  or  born  in  the  purple. 

Several  of  the  Roman  princes  had  been  blessed  with  an  heir; 
but  this  peculiar  surname  was  first  applied  to  Constantine  the 

a  [Leo  married  (1)  Theophano,  who  died  892 ;  (2)  Zoe  (daughter  of  Stylianus), 
who  died  896;  (8)  Euaocia  Baiand,  who  died  900;  (4)  Zoe  Carbonupsina.  The 
Patriarch,  Nicolaus  Mysticus,  who  opposed  the  fourth  marriage,  was  banished  in 
February,  907,  and  suoceeded  by  Euthymius,  who  complied  with  the  Emperor's  wishes. 

This  Euthymius  (whose  biography,  edited  by  de  Boor,  is  an  important  source  for 
the  reign  of  Leo)  was  a  man  of  independent  character,  and  had  been  previously 
banished  for  opposing  the  marriage  with  the  teoond  Zoe.  On  the  marriage  laws,  cp. 

Appendix  11.] 
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Seventh.  His  life  and  titular  reign  were  of  equal  duration; 
but  of  fifty-four  years  sis  had  elapsed  before  his  father’s  death ; 
and  the  son  of  Leo  was  ever  the  voluntary  or  reluctant  subject 
of  those  who  oppressed  his  weakness  or  abused  his  confidence. 
His  uncle  Alexander,  who  had  long  been  invested  with  the  title 
of  Augustus,  was  the  first  colleague  and  governor  of  the  young 
prince ;  but,  in  a  rapid  career  of  vice  and  folly,  the  brother  of 
[De&th  of  Leo  already  emulated  the  reputation  of  Michael ;  and,  when 
j?mea6,der'  he  was  extinguished  by  a  timely  death,  he  entertained  the 
A.D.913]  pfQjggt  0f  castrating  his  nephew  and  leaving  the  empire  to  a 
worthless  favourite.  The  succeeding  years  of  the  minority  of 
Constantine  were  occupied  by  his  mother  Zoe,  and  a  succession 
or  council  of  seven  regents,44  who  pursued  their  interests,  gratified 
their  passions,  abandoned  the  republic,  supplanted  each  other, 
and  finally  vanished  in  the  presence  of  a  soldier.  From  an 
obscure  origin,  Bomanus  Lecapenus  had  raised  himself  to  the 
command  of  the  naval  armies ;  and  in  the  anarchy  of  the  timee 
had  deserved,  or  at  least  had  obtained,  the  national  esteem. 
With  a  victorious  and  affectionate  fleet,  he  sailed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  into  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and 
was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the  people  and  the  guardian  of 
the  prince.  His  supreme  office  was  at  first  defined  by  the  new 
appellation  of  father  of  the  emperor,44  but  Bomanus  soon  dis- 
Bomuni  darned  the  subordinate  powers  of  a  minister,  and  assumed,  with 
penns,  a.d.  the  titles  of  Cesar  and  Augustus,  the  full  independence  of 
94  to  ‘  royalty,  which  he  held  near  five-and-twenty  years.  His  three 
Chris-  sons,  Christopher,  Stephen,  and  Constantine,  were  successively 
u*d!hi].  adorned  with  the  same  honours,  and  the  lawful  emperor  was 
constan'-  degraded  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  rank  in  this  college  of 
[a.d.  994]  princes.  Yet,  in  the  preservation  of  his  life  and  crown,  he 
might  still  applaud  his  own  fortune  and  the  clemency  of  the 
usurper.  The  examples  of  ancient  and  modem  history  would 
have  excused  the  ambition  of  Bomanus ;  the  powers  and  the 
laws  of  the  empire  were  in  his  hand ;  the  spurious  birth  of 
Constantine  would  have  justified  his  exclusion ;  and  the  grave 
or  the  monastery  was  open  to  receive  the  son  of  the  concubine. 
But  Lecapenus  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  either  the 

44  [The  most  important  and  capable  of  the  regents  was  John  Eladas.] 

45  [Bomanus  was  made  great  Hetasriarch  (captain  of  the  foreign,  guards)  on 
March  26 ;  Basileopator,  April  27  ;  Cmar ,  Sept.  24 ;  Augustus,  Dec.  17  (Theorpih. 
Conti n.  p.  893-7,  ea.  Bonn).] 
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virtues  or  the  vices  of  a  tyrant.40  The  spirit  and  activity  of  his 
private  life  dissolved  away  in  the  sonshine  of  the  throne ;  and 
in  his  licentious  pleasures  he  forgot  the  safety  both  of  the 
republic  and  of  his  family.  Of  a  mild  and  religious  character, 
he  respected  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  innocence  of  the  youth, 
the  memory  of  his  parents,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people. 

The  studious  temper  and  retirement  of  Constantine  disarmed 
the  jealousy  of  power ;  his  books  and  music,  his  pen  and  his 
pencil,  were  a  constant  source  of  amusement ;  and,  if  he  could 
improve  a  scanty  allowance  by  the  sale  of  his  pictures,  if  their 
price  was  not  enhanced  by  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  was 
endowed  with  a  personal  talent  which  few  princes  could  employ 
in  the  hour  of  adversity. 

The  fall  of  Romanus  was  occasioned  by  his  own  vices  and  con»ua- 
those  of  his  children.  After  the  decease  of  Christopher,  his  a.d.  ms,  ’ 
eldest  son,  the  two  surviving  brothers  quarrelled  with  each 
other,  and  conspired  against  their  father.  At  the  hour  of  noon, 
when  all  strangers  were  regularly  excluded  from  the  palace, 
they  entered  his  apartment  with  an  armed  force,  and  conveyed 
him,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  to  a  small  island  in  the  Propontis,  u.d.m*. 
which  was  peopled  by  a  religious  community.  The  rumour  of  Ue0' 
this  domestic  revolution  excited  a  tumult  in  the  city;  but 
Porphyrogenitus  alone,  the  true  and  lawful  emperor,  was  the 
object  of  the  public  care;  and  the  sons  of  Leoapenus  were 
taught,  by  tardy  experience,  that  they  had  achieved  a  guilty 
and  perilous  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  their  rival.  Their 
sister  Helena,  the  wife  of  Constantine,  revealed,  or  supposed, 
their  treacherous  design  of  assassinating  her  husband  at  the 
royal  banquet.  His  loyal  adherents  were  alarmed ;  and  the 

*[Both  Gibbon  and  Finlay  seem  to  have  done  some  injustice  to  Bomanus  in 
repress listing  him  as  weak.  He  showed  strength  in  remorselessly  carrying  out  his 
policy  of  founding  a  Lecapeni&n  dynasty ;  it  was  frustrated  through  an  unexpected 
Haw,  In  foreign  politics  and  war,  he  was  on  the  whole  successful ;  and  he  kept 
down  the  dangerous  elements,  within  the  empire,  which  threatened  his  throne. 

Of  great  interest  and  significance  is  his  law  of  a.d.  935,  by  whioh  he  attempted  to 
pot  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  the  enormous  estates,  which,  especially  in  Asia  Minor, 
were  gradually  absorbing  the  small  proprietors  and  raining  agriculture.  These 
Uutfwndjg,  which  increased  in  spite  of  all  legislation,  were  an  economical  evil,  a 
political  danger,  and  even  injured  the  army,  as  the  provision  for  soldiers  largely 
emitted  in  inalienable  lands,  and  these  were  swallowed  np  by  the  rioh  landed  lords, 
ae*  the  novel  of  Bomanus  in  Zacharia  von  Lingenthal,  Jus  Gneco-Bomanum,  iii. 
pi  242  wgq.  ;  and  cp.  the  further  legislation  of  Constantine  vii.  (ib.  p.  252  *qq.)t  a.d. 

*47,  who  found  that  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  Bomanus  “  the  greater  part 
?i  \Ss  magnates  did  not  abstain  from  bargains  most  ruinous  to  the  poor  with  whom 
thty  deart7".  Cp.  Appendix  11.] 
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two  usurpers  were  prevented,  seized,  degraded  from  the  purple, 
and  embarked  for  the  same  island  and  monastery  where  their 
father  had  been  so  lately  confined.  Old  Bomanus  met  them  on 
the  beach  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and,  after  a  just  reproach  of 
their  folly  and  ingratitude,  presented  his  Imperial  colleagues 
with  an  equal  share  of  his  water  and  vegetable  diet.  In  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  Constantine  the  Seventh  obtained  the 
possession  of  the  Eastern  world,  which  he  ruled,  or  seemed  to 
rule,  near  fifteen  years.  But  he  was  devoid  of  that  energy  of 
character  which  could  emerge  into  a  life  of  action  and  glory ; 
and  the  studies  which  had  amused  and  dignified  his  leisure  were 
incompatible  with  the  serious  duties  of  a  sovereign.47  The 
emperor  neglected  the  practice,  to  instruct  his  son  Bomanus  in 
the  theory,  of  government ;  while  he  indulged  the  habits  of 
intemperance  and  sloth,  he  dropt  the  reins  of  administration 
into  the  hands  of  Helena  his  wife ; 48  and,  in  the  shifting  scene 
of  her  favour  and  caprice,  each  minister  was  regretted  in  the 
promotion  of  a  more  worthless  successor.  Yet  the  birth  and 
misfortunes  of  Constantine  had  endeared  him  to  the  Greeks; 
they  excused  his  failings;  they  respected  his  learning,  his 
innocence  and  charity,  his  love  of  justice  ;  and  the  ceremony 
of  his  funeral  was  mourned  with  the  unfeigned  tears  of  his 
subjects.  The  body,  according  to  ancient  custom,  lay  in  state 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace ;  and  the  civil  and  military  officers, 
the  patricians,  the  senate,  and  the  clergy,  approached  in  due 
order  to  adore  and  kiss  the  inanimate  corpse  of  their  sovereign. 
Before  the  procession  moved  towards  the  Imperial  sepulchre,  an 
herald  proclaimed  this  awful  admonition :  “  Arise,  O  king  of  the 
world,  and  obey  the  summons  of  the  King  of  kings  I  ” 

Romanes  The  death  of  Constantine  was  imputed  to  poison ;  and  his 
iVaM,01,  son  Bomanus,  who  derived  that  name  from  his  maternal  grand- 
Nov.  i£  t«  fatjjer>  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  A  prince  who, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  could  be  suspected  of  anticipating  his  in¬ 
heritance  must  have  been  already  lost  in  the  public  esteem ; 
yet  Bomanus  was  rather  weak  than  wicked ;  and  the  largest 
share  of  the  guilt  was  transferred  to  his  wife,  Theophano,  a 
woman  of  base  origin,  masculine  spirit,  and  flagitious  manners. 

47  [On  Constantine  and  his  literary  works,  see  farther  ohap.  lili.] 

48  [The  military  support  of  Constantine  was  B&rdas  Phooas  with  his  three  sons, 
Nicephoros,  Leo,  and  Constantine.] 
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The  sense  of  personal  glory  and  public  happiness,  the  true 
pleasures  of  royalty,  were  unknown  to  the  son  of  Constantine ; 
and,  while  the  two  brothers,  Nicephoros  and  Leo,  triumphed 
over  the  Saracens,  the  hours  which  the  emperor  owed  to  his 
people  were  consumed  in  strenuous  idleness.  In  the  morning  he 
visited  the  circus ;  at  noon  he  feasted  the  senators ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon  he  spent  in  the  aphceriateriii/m,  or  tennis- 
court,  the  only  theatre  of  his  victories ;  from  thence  he  passed 
over  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  hunted  and  killed  four 
wild  boars  of  the  largest  size,  and  returned  to  the  palace,  proudly 
content  with  the  labours  of  the  day.  In  strength  and  beauty 
he  was  conspicuous  above  his  equals;  tall  and  straight  as  a 
young  cypress,  his  complexion  was  fair  and  florid,  his  eyes 
sparkling,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  nose  long  and  aquiline.  Yet 
even  these  perfections  were  insufficient  to  fix  the  love  of 
Theophano ;  and,  after  the  reign  of  four  years,  she  mingled  for 
her  husband  the  same  deadly  draught  which  she  had  composed  uurohis, 
for  his  father.  AJ5'888 

By  his  marriage  with  this  impious  woman,  Bomanus  the  Ni<»- 
younger  left  two  sons,  Basil  the  Second,  and  Constantine  the  noS.11, 
Ninth,  and  two  daughters,  Theophano  and  Anne.  The  eldest  tops? 6 
sister  was  given  to  Otho  the  Second,4®  emperor  of  the  West ; 118 
the  younger  became  the  wife  of  Wolodomir,  great  duke  and 
apostle  of  Russia;  and,  by  the  marriage  of  her  grand-daughter 
with  Henry  the  First,  king  of  France,  the  blood  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Arsacides,  still  flows  in  the  veins  of 
the  Bourbon  line.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  empress 
aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  her  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was 
five,  and  the  younger  only  two,  years  of  age ;  but  she  soon  felt 
the  instability  of  a  throne,  whioh  was  supported  by  a  female 
who  could  not  be  esteemed,  and  two  infants  who  could  not  be 
feared.  Theophano  looked  around  for  a  protector,  and  threw 

“  [Then  oan  be  little  doubt  that  Theophano  the  wile  of  Otto  U.  wee  really 
the  daughter  of  Bomanoe  and  deter  of  Basil  II.  (not  another  lady  palmed  off 
upon  the  Emperor  of  the  West),  notwithstanding  Thietmar  (the  historian  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  II.),  Chron.  ii.  15,  and  the  silenoe  of  the  Greek  authorities.  (Cp. 

J.  iMtmann,  Theophano  Die  Gemahlin  Ottos  ii.,  1878 ;  Giesebreoht,  Gesohiehte  der 
deotacbezi  Kaiseneit,  i.  844 ;  Sohlumberger,  L’6pop4e  byzantine  4  la  fin  du  dixidme 
pL  198  4.)  Moltm&nn,  followed  by  Giesebreoht,  argued  against  the  genuine- 
oen  of  Theophano.  She  was  refused  to  Otto  by  Nioephorus,  but  granted  by 
John  Taiznisoes,  who  became  her  step- unde  by  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
Bomairae.] 

tol  v. — 15 
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herself  into  the  arms  of  the  bravest  soldier ;  her  heart  was 
capricious;  but  the  deformity  of  the  new  favourite  rendered 
it  more  than  probable  that  interest  was  the  motive  and  excuse 
of  her  love.  Nicephoros  Phocaa60  united,  in  the  popular 
opinion,  the  double  merit  of  an  hero  and  a  saint.  In  the  former 
character,  his  qualifications  were  genuine  and  splendid:  the 
descendant  of  a  race,  illustrious  by  their  military  exploits,  he 
had  displayed,  in  every  station  and  in  every  province,  the 
courage  of  a  soldier  and  the  conduct  of  a  chief ;  and  Nicephoros 
u.d.  96U  was  crowned  with  recent  laurels  from  the  important  conquest 
of  the  isle  of  Crete.61  His  religion  was  of  a  more  ambiguous 
cast;  and  his  hair-cloth,  his  fasts,  his  pious  idiom,  and  his 
wish  to  retire  from  the  business  of  the  world,  were  a  con¬ 
venient  mask  for  his  dark  and  dangerous  ambition.62  Yet  he 
imposed  on  an  holy  patriarch,  by  whose  influence,  and  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  he  was  entrusted,  during  the  minority  of 
the  young  princes,  with  the  absolute  and  independent  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Oriental  armies.  As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the 
leaders  and  the  troops,  he  boldly  marched  to  Constantinople, 
trampled  on  his  enemies,  avowed  his  correspondence  with  the 
empress,  and,  without  degrading  her  sons,  assumed,  with  the 
title  of  Augustus,  the  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  the  plenitude 
of  power.  But  his  marriage  with  Theophano  was  refused  by 
the  same  patriarch  who  had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head  ;  by 
his  second  nuptials  he  incurred  a  year  of  canonical  penance; 
a  bar  of  spiritual  affinity  was  opposed  to  their  celebration ;  and 
some  evasion  and  perjury  were  required  to  silence  the  scruples 
of  the  clergy  and  people.  The  popularity  of  the  emperor  was 

80  [The  chief  work  on  Nicephoros  is  G.  Bohlnmberger’s  Un  emperenr  byian- 
tine  an  dixi&me  Bi&ole ;  Ntaphore  Phocas,  1890  ;  an  excellent  work,  whiob  he  has 
continued  to  a.d.  1057  in  his  L’lpopde  byxantine  &  la  fin  dn  dixi&me  stale,  in  8 
parts,  1897-1905.] 

81  [For  the  Saracen  wars  of  Nicephoros,  see  ohap.  lii.  ad  fin.  He  had  also 
won  triumphs  in  Cilicia  and  Syria  (a.d.  962)  before  his  accession.] 

83  [Though  Nioephorus,  as  has  been  said,  lived  only  for  his  army,  yet  throughout 
all  his  life  he  had  a  hankering  after  the  oloister.  His  intimacy  with  Athanasius,  th m 
founder  of  the  great  Laura  on  Mount  Athos,  is  an  interesting  episode  in  his  life  ; 
it  is  attractively  told  by  M.  Sohlumberger,  op.  cii.,  chap.  vi.  In  the  tenth  century 
the  monastic  settlements  of  Mount  Athos  come  into  prominence.  The  earliest 
mention  of  monks  (anchorites ;  not  in  monasteries)  on  the  Holy  Mount  is  found  in 
Genesius,  referring  to  ad.  848  (p.  82,  ed.  Bonn).  The  first  dear  picture  of  tbe 
monastic  constitution  of  Athos  is  found  in  the  Typikon  of  John  Tximisoet,  a-ia. 
972  (P.  Meyer,  Die  Haupturkunden  fur  die  Geschiohte  der  Athoskldrter.  p.  141 
sqq.).  For  the  earlier  development,  see  E.  Lake,  Early  Days  of  Monastieism  on 
Mount  Athos,  1909.] 
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lost  in  the  purple;  in  a  reign  of  six  years  he  provoked  the 
hatred  of  strangers  and  subjects ;  and  the  hypocrisy  and  avarice 
of  the  first  Nicephoros  were  revived  in  his  successor.  Hypo¬ 
crisy  I  shall  never  justify  or  palliate ;  but  I  will  dare  to  observe 
that  the  odious  vice  of  avarice  is  of  all  others  most  hastily 
arraigned  and  most  unmercifully  condemned.  In  a  private 
citizen,  our  judgment  seldom  expects  an  accurate  scrutiny  into 
bis  fortune  and  expense ;  and,  in  a  steward  of  the  public 
treasure,  frugality  is  always  a  virtue  and  the  increase  of  taxes 
too  often  an  indispensable  duty.  In  the  use  of  his  patrimony, 
the  generous  temper  of  Nicephoros  had  been  proved ;  and  the 
revenue  was  strictly  applied  to  the  service  of  the  state :  each 
spring  the  emperor  marched  in  person  against  the  Saracens  ; 
and  every  Roman  might  compute  the  employment  of  his  taxes 
in  triumphs,  conquests,  and  the  security  of  the  Eastern 
barrier. 

Among  the  warriors  who  promoted  his  elevation  and  served  John 
under  his  standard,  a  noble  and  valiant  Armenian  had  deserved  m3ufn.?' 
and  obtained  the  most  eminent  rewards.  The  stature  of  John  «n“ ix.," 

A  D  Q0Q 

Zimisces  was  below  the  ordinary  standard ;  but  this  diminutive  Dec',  as  ’ 
body  was  endowed  with  strength,  beauty,  and  the  soul  of  an 
hero.  By  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor’s  brother,  he  was  de¬ 
graded  from  the  office  of  general  of  the  East  to  that  of 
director  of  the  posts,  and  his  murmurs  were  chastised  with 
disgrace  and  exile.  But  Zimisces  was  ranked  among  the 
numerous  lovers  of  the  empress ;  on  her  intercession,  he  was 
permitted  to  reside  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital ;  her  bounty  was  repaid  in  his  clandestine  and  amorous 
visits  to  the  palace;  and  Theophano  consented  with  alacrity 
to  the  death  of  an  ugly  and  penurious  husband.  Some  bold 
and  trusty  conspirators  were  concealed  in  her  most  private 
chambers ;  in  the  darkness  of  a  winter  night,  Zimisces,  with 
his  principal  companions,  embarked  in  a  small  boat,  traversed 
the  Bosphorus,  landed  at  the  palace  stairs,  and  silently  as¬ 
cended  a  ladder  of  ropes,  which  was  cast  down  by  the  female 
attendants.  Neither  his  own  suspicions,  nor  the  warnings  of 
his  friends,  nor  the  tardy  aid  of  his  brother  Leo,  nor  the 
fortress  which  he  had  erected  in  the  palace,  could  protect 
Nicephorus  from  a  domestic  foe,  at  whose  voice  every  door 
was  opened  to  the  assassins.  As  he  slept  on  a  bear-skin  on 
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the  ground,  he  was  roused  by  their  noisy  intrusion,  and  thirty 
daggers  glittered  before  his  eyes.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Zimisces  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign ;  but 
he  enjoyed  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  revenge.  The  murder 
was  protracted  by  insult  and  cruelty ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  head 
of  Nicephorus  was  shewn  from  the  window,  the  tumult  was 
hushed  and  the  Armenian  was  emperor  of  the  East.  On  the 
day  of  his  coronation,  he  was  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  8t. 
Sophia  by  the  intrepid  patriarch ;  who  charged  his  conscience 
with  the  deed  of  treason  and  blood,  and  required  as  a  sign  of 
repentance,  that  he  should  separate  himself  from  his  more 
criminal  associate.  This  sally  of  apostolic  zeal  was  not 
offensive  to  the  prince,  since  he  could  neither  love  nor  trust 
a  woman  who  had  repeatedly  violated  the  most  sacred  obliga¬ 
tions  ;  and  Theophano,  instead  of  sharing  his  Imperial  fortune, 
was  dismissed  with  ignominy  from  his  bed  and  palace.63  In 
their  last  interview,  she  displayed  a  frantic  and  impotent  rage ; 
accused  the  ingratitude  of  her  lover ;  assaulted  with  words  and 
blows  her  son  Basil,  as  he  stood  silent  and  submissive  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior  colleague ;  and  avowed  her  own  prosti¬ 
tution,  in  proclaiming  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth.  The  public 
indignation  was  appeased  by  her  exile  and  the  punishment  of 
the  meaner  accomplices;  the  death  of  an  unpopular  prince 
was  forgiven ;  and  the  guilt  of  Zimisces  was  forgotten  in  the 
splendour  of  his  virtues.66  Perhaps  his  profusion  was  less 
useful  to  the  state  than  the  avarice  of  Nicephorus;  but  his 
gentle  and  generous  behaviour  delighted  all  who  approached 
his  person;  and  it  was  only  in  the  paths  of  viotory  that  he 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  The  greatest  part  of 
his  reign  was  employed  in  the  camp  and  the  field ;  his  personal 

M  [The  dismissal  of  Theophano  was  demanded  by  morality  and  religion,  hot 
it  was  the  least  important  part  of  the  bargain  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Patriarch  Polyeuotns.  The  price  that  Tzimisoes  really  paid  for  his  coronation  was 
the  abrogation  of  the  Novel  of  Nicephorus  Phooaa,  whioh  ordained  that  no  eoeleai- 
astical  decision,  no  promotion  or  nomination,  oould  be  made  by  the  bishops  with¬ 
out  the  Imperial  oonsent.  In  his  description  of  the  last  interview,  Gibbon  wrongly 
makes  Theophano  assault  her  son ;  it  was  the  chamberlain  Basil  (cp.  below,  n.  96) 
whom  she  assaulted.] 

04  [The  position  of  Nioephorus  and  Tzimisces  reminds  us  of  the  Meroringiaa 
majordomate.  Finlay  observes  that  they  were  both  “  men  of  nobler  minds  than 
the  nobles  around  them,  for  both  respected  the  rights  and  persons  of  their  wards 
and  legitimate  princes,  Basil  and  Constantine,  and  oontented  themrelves  w*h 
the  post  of  prime  minister  and  the  rank  of  emperor’1.  Bomanus  L,  who  held  a 
similar  position,  had  attempted  to  play  the  part  of  Pippin  and  failed.] 
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valour  and  activity  was  signalised  on  the  Danube  and  the  Tigris,  UJ.W1 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  by  his  double 
triumph  over  the  Russians  and  the  Saracens  he  deserved  the 
titles  of  saviour  of  the  empire  and  conqueror  of  the  East.66  In 
his  last  return  from  Syria,  he  observed  that  the  most  fruitful 
lands  of  his  new  provinces  were  possessed  by  the  eunuchs.66 
“And  is  it  for  them,”  he  exclaimed,  with  honest  indignation, 

“  that  we  have  fought  and  conquered  ?  Is  it  for  them  that  we 
shed  our  blood  and  exhaust  the  treasures  of  our  people?”67 
The  complaint  was  re-echoed  to  the  palace,  and  the  death  of 
Zimisces  is  strongly  marked  with  the  suspicion  of  poison. 

Under  this  usurpation,  or  regenoy,  of  twelve  years,  the  two  bmu  n. 
lawful  emperors,  Basil  and  Constantine,  had  silently  grown  £££,§£?' 
to  the  age  of  manhood.  Their  tender  years  had  been  in-juifio8'6, 
capable  of  dominion ;  the  respectful  modesty  of  their  attend¬ 
ance  and  salutation  was  due  to  the  age  and  merit  of  their 
guardians ;  the  childless  ambition  of  those  guardians  had  no 
temptation  to  violate  their  right  of  succession ;  their  patrimony 
was  ably  and  faithfully  administered ;  and  the  premature  death 
of  Zimisces  was  a  loss,  rather  than  a  benefit,  to  the  sons  of 
Romanus.  Their  want  of  experience  detained  them  twelve 
years  longer  the  obscure  and  voluntary  pupils  of  a  minister,  who  [bmiu 
extended  his  reign  by  persuading  them  to  indulge  the  pleasures 
of  youth  and  to  disdain  the  labours  of  government.  In  this 
silken  web,  the  weakness  of  Constantine  was  for  ever  en¬ 
tangled  ;  bat  his  elder  brother  felt  the  impulse  of  genius  and 

*  [For  the  great  Russian  triumph  of  Tzimisoes,  which  gave  Bulgaria  into  his 
hands,  see  chap.  lv. ;  for  his  Saracen  campaigns,  ohap.  lii.] 

M[The  chamberlain  Basil,  to  whom  Tzimisoes  had  entrusted  the  oonduot  of  the 
military  administration,  and  who  practically  ruled  the  empire  after  the  death  of 
Tzimisoes,  before  Basil  II.  reached  maturity.  This  eunuch  was  a  bastard  son  of 
Romanos  Leoapenus,  and  was  a  man  of  majestic  and  imposing  presence,  and  great 
ability.  His  father  had  made  him  oommander  of  the  foreign  guard,  and  grand 
chamberlain  (Parakcemomenos) ;  and  he  had  won  a  victory  over  the  Saracens  in 
ajx.  956.  He  played  a  leading  part  in  the  revolution  which  placed  Nioephorus 
c©  the  throne,  and  had  been  appointed  by  him  “  President*  of  the  Senate,”  an 
offiee  established  for  the  first  time.  But  he  did  not  like  Nioephorus,  who  gave 
him  perhaps  too  little  voice  in  the  administration.  An  opportune  indisposition 
confined  him  to  his  bed  at  the  time  of  that  Emperor’s  assassination,  but  when  he 
heard  the  news  he  lost  no  time  in  joining  Tzimisoes,  who  seems  to  have  placed  him¬ 
self  in  the  hands  of  the  experienced  statesman.] 

r  [This  Incident  illustrates  an  evil  already  mentioned  above,  n.  46,  and  more 
fully  discussed  In  Appendix  11,  the  growth  in  the  Asiatio  provinces  of  enormous 
estates  devoted  to  pasturage,  whioh  were  ruining  the  small  farmers  and  the 
agriculture,  and  transforming  the  provinces  into  feudal  domains  of  a  few  powerful 
me  gneiss  Both  Nioephorus  and  Tzimisoes  were  fully  alive  to  the  evil.] 
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the  desire  of  action;  he  frowned,  and  the  minister  was  no 
more.  Basil  was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  the  provinces  of  Europe;  but  Asia  was  oppressed 
by  two  veteran  generals,  Phocas  and  Sclerus,  who,  alternately 
friends  and  enemies,  subjects  and  rebels,  maintained  their 
independence,  and  laboured  to  emulate  the  example  of  suc¬ 
cessful  usurpation.68  Against  these  domestic  enemies,  the  son 
of  Bom  anus  first  drew  his  sword,  and  they  trembled  in  the 
presence  of  a  lawful  and  high-spirited  prince.  The  first,  in 
the  front  of  battle,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  by  the  stroke 
of  poison  or  an  arrow ;  the  second,  who  had  been  twice  loaded 
with  chains,  and  twice  invested  with  the  purple,  was  desirous 
(Apru.  *j>.  of  ending  in  peace  the  small  remainder  of  his  days.  As  the 
aged  suppliant  approached  the  throne,  with  dim  eyes  and 
faltering  steps,  leaning  on  his  two  attendants,  the  emperor 
exclaimed,  in  the  insolence  of  youth  and  power ,  “  And  is  this 
the  man  who  has  so  long  been  the  object  of  our  terror?” 
After  he  had  confirmed  his  own  authority 68  and  the  peace  of 
the  empire,  the  trophies  of  Nicephoros  and  Zimisces  would  not 
suffer  their  royal  pupil  to  sleep  in  the  palace.  His  long  and 
frequent  expeditions  against  the  Saracens  were  rather  glorious 

68  [Bardas  Scleras  very  nearly  achieved  his  design  of  succeeding  to  the  place 
of  Tzimisoea.  His  rebellion  was  not  aimed  at  the  yonng  Emperors,  but  at  tbe 
power  of  the  eunuch  Basil,  who  had  consigned  him  to  an  honourable  banishment 
as  Duke  of  the  frontier  theme  of  Mesopotamia.  Very  popular  with  the  army,  Sclerus 
carried  everything  before  him  in  Asia,  where  he  had  the  support  of  many  of  the 
great  landed  proprietors,  and  was  also  succoured  by  neighbouring  Saracen  armies 
and  the  bandits  of  the  frontier  mountains.  He  defeated  the  Imperial  general 
Peter  Phocas  at  Bukulithos  (somewhere  between  Lycandus  and  Arabians),  and 
then  close  to  Lycandus  (a.d.  976).  He  also  won  command  of  the  sea  (a.d.  977), 
but  in  the  following  year  his  fleet  was  annihilated.  Bat  he  took  Nicaea  and 
threatened  the  capital.  In  this  extremity  his  rival  Bardas  Phocas,  who  had 
rebelled  against  Tzimisoes  and  having  been  subdued  by  thiB  same  Scleras  was 
banished  to  Chios,  was  recalled  from  exile  and  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
Bnt  Sclerus  defeated  him  in  two  great  battles,  in  the  plain  of  Pankalia  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangarius,  and  at  Basilike  Therma,  a.d.  978.  |  Next  year,  however, 
help  supplied  by  the  Iberian  prince  David  enabled  Phocas  to  crush  the  rebellion 
in  the  second  battle  of  Pankalia  (March  24,  a.d.  979).  During  the  next  eight 
years  Phocas  was  oommander-in-chief  of  the  army,  while  Sclerus  who  had  find 
to  the  Moslems  remained  a  captive  at  Bagdad.  In  a.d.  987,  Phocas  rebelled, 
and  the  Saracens  sent  against  him,  as  a  second  pretender,  Bardas  Sclerus  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  deserters.  Phocas  took  him  prisoner,  subjugated  Asia  Minot, 
but  was  defeated  (April,  989)  by  the  marvellous  energy  of  Basil  II.  with  the  help 
of  the  Roman  auxiliaries  furnished  by  Vladimir  of  Kiev,  who  wm  shortly  to 
become  his  brother-in-law.  The  best  account  of  these  interesting  episodes  will  be 
found  in  Sohlumberger’s  L’dpopde  byzantine,  Ac.,  chaps,  vi.,  vii.,  xi.] 

59  [Basil  completed  the  assertion  of  his  own  authority  by  banishing  bin  name¬ 
sake  the  eunuch  in  a.d.  989.] 
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than  useful  to  the  empire;  but  the  final  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bulgaria  appears,  since  the  time  of  Belisarius,  the  u.d.  ioiei 
most  important  triumph  of  the  Roman  arms.60  Yet,  instead 
of  applauding  their  victorious  prince,  his  subjects  detested  the 
rapacious  and  rigid  avarice  of  Basil;  and  in  the  imperfect 
narrative  of  his  exploits,  we  can  only  discern  the  courage, 
patience,  and  ferociousness  of  a  soldier.  A  vicious  education, 
which  could  not  subdue  his  spirit,  had  clouded  his  mind  ;  he 
was  ignorant  of  every  science;  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
learned  and  feeble  grandsire  might  encourage  a  real  or  affected 
contempt  of  laws  and  lawyers,  of  artists  and  arts.  Of  such  a 
character,  in  such  an  age,  superstition  took  a  firm  and  lasting 
possession ;  after  the  first  licence  of  his  youth,  Basil  the  Second 
devoted  his  life,  in  the  palace  and  the  camp,  to  the  penance 
of  an  hermit,  wore  the  monastic  habit  under  his  robes  and 
armour,  observed  a  vow  of  continence,  and  imposed  on  his 
appetites  a  perpetual  abstinence  from  wine  and  flesh.  In  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  his  martial  spirit  urged  him  to 
embark  in  person  for  a  holy  war  against  the  Saracens  of  Sicily ; 
he  was  prevented  by  death;  and  Basil,  sumamed  the  Slayer 
of  the  Bulgarians,  was  dismissed  from  the  world  with  the 
blessings  of  the  clergy  and  the  curses  of  the  people.  After  his  conist&n- 
decease,  his  brother  Constantine  enjoyed,  about  three  years,  tvni.].' 
the  power,  or  rather  the  pleasures,  of  royalty ;  and  his  only  Deoamber 
care  was  the  settlement  of  the  succession.  He  had  enjoyed, 
sixty-six  years,  the  title  of  Augustus;  and  the  reign  of  the 
two  brothers  is  the  longest  and  most  obscure  of  the  Byzantine 
history. 

A  lineal  succession  of  five  emperors,  in  a  period  of  one  hun-  Bom*no. 
dred  and  sixty  years,  had  attached  the  loyalty  of  the  Greeks  to  ra«.  *!dv’ 
the  Macedonian  dynasty,  which  had  been  thrice  respected  by  u 
the  usurpers  of  their  power.  After  the  death  of  Constantine 
IX.,  the  last  male  of  the  royal  race,  a  new  and  broken  scene 
presents  itself,  and  the  accumulated  years  of  twelve  emperors 
do  not  equal  the  space  of  his  single  reign.  His  elder  brother 
had  preferred  his  private  chastity  to  the  public  interest,  and 
Constantine  himself  had  only  three  daughters :  Eudocia,  who 
took  the  veil,  and  Zoe  and  Theodora,  who  were  preserved  till  a 
mature  age  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  virginity.  When  their 

••[Bee  oh»p.  It.] 
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marriage  was  discussed  in  the  council  of  their  dying  father,  the 
cold  or  pious  Theodora  refused  to  give  an  heir  to  the  empire,  bat 
her  sister  Zoe  presented  herself  a  willing  victim  at  the  altar. 
Bomanus  Ar gyrus,  a  patrician  of  a  graceful  person  and  fair 
reputation,  was  chosen  for  her  husband,  and,  on  his  declining 
that  honour,  was  informed  that  blindness  or  death  was  the 
second  alternative.  The  motive  of  his  reluctance  was  conjugal 
affection,  but  his  faithful  wife  sacrificed  her  own  happiness  to 
his  safety  and  greatness ;  and  her  entrance  into  a  monastery 
removed  the  only  bar  to  the  Imperial  nuptials.  After  the 
decease  of  Constantine  the  sceptre  devolved  to  Bomanus  the 
Third ;  but  his  labours  at  home  and  abroad  were  equally  feeble 
and  fruitless ;  and  the  mature  age,  the  forty-eight  years  of  Zoe 
were  less  favourable  to  the  hopes  of  pregnancy  than  to  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  pleasure.  Her  favourite  chamberlain  was  an  hand¬ 
some  Paphlagonian  of  the  name  of  Michael,  whose  first  trade 
had  been  that  of  a  money-changer;  and  Bomanus,  either  from 
gratitude  or  equity,  connived  at  their  criminal  intercourse,  or 
accepted  a  slight  assurance  of  their  innocence.  But  Zoe  soon 
justified  the  Roman  maxim  that  every  adulteress  is  capable  of 
poisoning  her  husband  ;  and  the  death  of  Bomanus  was  instantly 
followed  by  the  scandalous  marriage  and  elevation  of  Michael  the 
iv'She1  Fourth.  The  expectations  of  Zoe  were  however  disappointed : 
Ptphuso.  instead  of  a  vigorous  and  grateful  lover,  she  had  placed  in  her  bed 
low.  April  a  miserable  wretch,  whose  health  and  reason  were  impaired  by 
epileptic  fits,  and  whose  conscience  was  tortured  by  despair 
and  remorse.  The  most  skilful  physicians  of  the  mind  and  body 
were  summoned  to  his  aid ;  and  his  hopes  were  amused  by 
frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  baths,  and  to  the  tombs  of  the  most 
popular  saints ;  the  monks  applauded  his  penance,  and,  except 
restitution  (but  to  whom  should  he  have  restored?),  Michael 
sought  every  method  of  expiating  his  guilt.  While  he  groaned 
and  prayed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  his  brother,  the  eunuch 
John,  smiled  at  his  remorse,  and  enjoyed  the  harvest  of  a  crime 
of  which  himself  was  the  secret  and  most  guilty  author.  His 
administration  was  only  the  art  of  satiating  his  avarice,*  and 

81  [Gibbon,  like  most  historians,  is  unjust  to  these  Paphl&gonians,  who,  if  greedy 
adventurers,  were  all  oom potent  men.  The  reign  of  Miohael  IV.  was  distinguished 
by  a  temporary  recovery  of  the  western  coast  of  Sicily  (a.d.  1089-43)  through  the 
ability  of  the  great  general  George  Maniaoes  (see  below,  chap.  lvi.).  The  govern* 
ment  had  to  meet  the  danger  of  a  rebellion  of  the  Bulgarian  Slavs  of  Maoedonbe 
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Zoe  became  a  captive  in  the  palace  of  her  fathers  and  in  the 
hands  of  her  slaves.  When  he  perceived  the  irretrievable  decline 
of  his  brother’s  health,  he  introduced  his  nephew,  another 
Michael,  who  derived  his  surname  of  Calaphates  from  his  father’s 
occupation  in  the  careening  of  vessels ;  at  the  command  of  the 
eunuch,  Zoe  adopted  for  her  son  the  son  of  a  mechanic ;  and 
this  fictitious  heir  was  invested  with  the  title  and  purple  of  the 
Cssars,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  clergy.  So  feeble  was 
the  character  of  Zoe  that  she  was  oppressed  by  the  liberty  and 
power  which  she  recovered  by  the  death  of  the  Paphlagonian ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  four  days,  she  placed  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  Michael  the  Fifth,  who  had  protested,  with  tears  and  oaths,  HiehMi  v. 
that  he  should  ever  reign  the  first  and  most  obedient  of  her 
subjects.  The  only  act  of  his  short  reign  was  his  base  ingrati-  e&.'m '' 
tude  to  his  benefactors,  the  eunuch  and  the  empress.  The  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  former  was  pleasing  to  the  public ;  but  the  murmurs, 
and  at  length  the  clamours,  of  Constantinople  deplored  the 
exile  of  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  so  many  emperors ;  her  vices  were 
forgotten,  and  Michael  was  taught  that  there  is  a  period  inu-o-iois. 
which  the  patience  of  the  tamest  slaves  rises  into  fury  and  AprU  183 
revenge.  The  citizens  of  every  degree  assembled  in  a  formidable 
tumult,  which  lasted  three  days;  they  besieged  the  palace, 
forced  the  gates,  recalled  their  mothers,  Zoe  from  her  prison,  zoe  and 
Theodora  from  her  monastery,  and  condemned  the  son  of  Cala- ?.Deiw™' 
phates  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes  or  of  his  life.  For  the  first  time, Apr>1 31 
the  Greeks  beheld  with  surprise  the  two  royal  sisters  seated  on 
the  same  throne,  presiding  in  the  senate,  and  giving  audience  to 
the  ambassadors  of  the  nations.  But  this  singular  union  subsisted 
no  more  than  two  months ;  the  two  sovereigns,  their  tempers, 
interests,  and  adherents,  were  secretly  hostile  to  each  other; 
and,  as  Theodora  was  still  adverse  to  marriage,  the  indefatigable 
Zoe,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  consented,  for  the  public  good,  to 
sustain  the  embraces  of  a  third  husband,  and  the  censures  of 
the  Greek  church.*  His  name  and  number  were  Constantine  conrtan- 

tine  X. 

under  Peter  Beljan.  This  was  pot  down  ;  bat  Serna  rose  under  Stephen  Bogislav  macho* 
and  successfully  asserted  its  independence  a.d.  1040.]  [IXJ.  a.d. 

•  [Mach  new  material  for  the  scandals  and  intrigues  of  the  oourt  under  the  |04*.  June 
rigxmee  of  Zoe  and  Theodora,  and  the  emperors  who  were  elevated  through  them, 1 
has  been  revealed  in  the  contemporary  History  of  Psellus  (edited  by  Sathas; 
see  Appendix  lj.  See  Bury,  Roman  Emperors  from  Basil  1L  to  Isaac  Korn- 
nteoe,  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  4  p.  41  *qq.y  and  251  »qq.  (1889)  and  Part  8  of 
Scfclmnbexger’s  L’dpopde  bysantine  (above,  note  50).  The  chief  events  of  the  reign 
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the  Tenth,  and  the  epithet  of  Monomackus,  the  single  combatant, 
must  have  been  expressive  of  his  valour  and  victory  in  some 
public  or  private  quarrel.61  But  his  health  was  broken  by  the 
tortures  of  the  gout,  and  his  dissolute  reign  was  spent  in  the 
alternative  of  sickness  and  pleasure.  A  fair  and  noble  widow 
had  accompanied  Constantine  in  his  exile  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
and  Sclerena  gloried  in  the  appellation  of  his  mistress.  After 
his  marriage  and  elevation,  she  was  invested  with  the  title  and 
pomp  of  Augusta,  and  occupied  a  contiguous  apartment  in  the 
palace.  The  lawful  consort  (such  was  the  delicacy  or  corruption 
of  Zoe)  consented  to  this  strange  and  scandalous  partition ;  and 
the  emperor  appeared  in  public  between  his  wife  and  his  con¬ 
cubine.  He  survived  them  both;  but  the  last  measures  of 
Constantine  to  change  the  order  of  succession  were  prevented 
by  the  more  vigilant  friends  of  Theodora ;  and,  after  his  decease, 
she  resumed,  with  the  general  consent,  the  possession  of  her 
inheritance.  In  her  name,  and  by  the  influence  of  four 
eunuchs,  the  Eastern  world  was  peaceably  governed  about  nine¬ 
teen  months ;  and,  as  they  wished  to  prolong  their  dominion, 
they  persuaded  the  aged  princess  to  nominate  for  her  successor 
Michael  the  Sixth.  The  surname  of  Stratioticus  declares  his 
military  profession ;  but  the  crazy  and  decrepit  veteran  could 
only  see  with  the  eyes,  and  execute  with  the  hands,  of  his 
ministers.  Whilst  he  ascended  the  throne,  Theodora  sunk  into 
the  grave,  the  last  of  the  Macedonian  or  Basilian  dynasty.  I 
have  hastily  reviewed,  and  gladly  dismiss,  this  shameful  and 
destructive  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  in  which  the  Greeks, 
degraded  below  the  common  level  of  servitude,  were  transferred 
like  a  herd  of  cattle  by  the  choice  or  caprice  of  two  impotent 
females. 

From  this  night  of  slavery,  a  ray  of  freedom,  or  at  least  of 
spirit,  begins  to  emerge :  the  Greeks  either  preserved  or  revived 
the  use  of  surnames,  which  perpetuate  the  fame  of  here¬ 
ditary  virtue  ;  and  we  now  discern  the  rise,  succession,  and  alii- 

of  Constantine  IX.  were  the  revolt  of  Leon  Tornikios  (which  is  the  subject  of  a 
special  monograph  by  R.  Sohfitte,  1896),  an  invasion  of  the  Patzinaka,  the  final 
schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  (see  below,  chap,  lx.),  and  the  incorporation 
of  Armenia  in  the  Empire.  For  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  jurisprudence,  see 
Appendix  11.] 

88  [Monomachus  was  a  surname  of  the  family ;  it  had  no  personal  application  to 
Constantine.  See  Psellus,  Hist.,  p.  98,  ed.  Sathas.] 
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awes  of  the  last  dynasties  of  Constantinople  and  Trebizond. 

The  Cfbmneni,  who  upheld  for  a  while  the  fate  of  the  sinking 
empire,  assumed  the  hononr  of  a  Roman  origin ;  but  the  family 
had  been  long  since  transported  from  Italy  to  Asia.  Their 
patrimonial  estate  was  situate  in  the  district  of  Castamona  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine ;  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  who 
had  already  entered  the  paths  of  ambition,  revisited  with 
affection,  perhaps  with  regret,  the  modest  though  honourable 
dwelling  of  his  fathers.  The  first  of  their  line  was  the  illustrious 
Manuel,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Basil,  contributed  by 
war  and  treaty  to  appease  the  troubles  of  the  East ;  he  left  in 
a  tender  age  two  sons,  Isaac  and  John,  whom,  with  the  con. 
sciousne88  of  desert,  he  bequeathed  to  the  gratitude  and  favour 
of  his  sovereign.  The  noble  youths  were  carefully  trained  in 
the  learning  of  the  monastery,  the  arts  of  the  palace,  and 
the  exercises  of  the  camp  :  and  from  the  domestic  service  of  the 
guards  they  were  rapidly  promoted  to  the  command  of  provinces 
and  armies.  Their  fraternal  union  doubled  the  force  and  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Comneni,  and  their  ancient  nobility  was  illustrated 
by  the  marriage  of  the  two  brothers,  with  a  captive  princess  of 
Bulgaria,  and  the  daughter  of  a  patrician,  who  had  obtained  the 
name  of  Charon  from  the  number  of  enemies  whom  he  had  sent 
to  the  infernal  shades.  The  soldiers  had  served  with  reluctant 
loyalty  a  series  of  effeminate  masters ;  the  elevation  of  Michael 
the  Sixth  was  a  personal  insult  to  the  more  deserving  generals ; 
and  their  discontent  was  inflamed  by  the  parsimony  of  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  insolence  of  the  eunuchs.  They  secretly  assembled 
in  the  sanctuary  of  8t.  Sophia,  and  the  votes  of  the  military 
synod  would  have  been  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  old  and 
valiant  Catacalon,  if  the  patriotism  or  modesty  of  the  veteran  had 
not  suggested  the  importance  of  birth  as  well  as  merit  in  the 
choice  of  a  sovereign.  Isaac  Comnenus  was  approved  by  general  (june  a. 
consent,  and  the  associates  separated  without  delay  to  meet  in4D'  10671 
the  plains  of  Phrygia,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  squadrons 
and  detachments.  The  cause  of  Michael  was  defended  in  a 
single  battle  by  the  mercenaries  of  the  Imperial  guard,  who  were 
aliens  to  the  public  interest,  and  animated  only  by  a  principle 
of  honour  and  gratitude.  After  their  defeat,  the  fears  of  the 
emperor  solicited  a  treaty,  which  was  almost  accepted  by  the 
moderation  of  the  Comnenian.  But  the  former  was  betrayed 
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by  bis  ambassadors,  and  the  latter  was  prevented  by  his  friends. 
The  solitary  Michael  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  people ;  the 
patriarch  annulled  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and,  as  he  shaved 
the  head  of  the  royal  monk,  congratulated  his  beneficial  ex¬ 
change  of  temporal  royalty  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  an  ex¬ 
change,  however,  which  the  priest,  on  his  own  account,  would 
probably  have  declined.  By  the  hands  of  the  same  patriarch,4* 
Isaac  Comnenus  was  solemnly  crowned ;  the  sword  which  he  in¬ 
scribed  on  his  coins  might  be  am  offensive  symbol,  if  it  implied 
his  title  by  conquest ;  but  this  sword  would  have  been  drawn 
against  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the  state.  The 
decline  of  his  health  and  vigour  suspended  the  operation  of 
active  virtue;  and  the  prospect  of  approaching  death  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  interpose  some  moments  between  life  and  eternity. 
But,  instead  of  leaving  the  empire  as  the  marriage  portion  of 
his  daughter,  his  reason  and  inclination  concurred  in  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  his  brother  John,  a  soldier,  a  patriot,  and  the  father 
of  five  sons,  the  future  pillars  of  an  hereditary  succession.  Elis 
first  modest  reluctance  might  be  the  natural  dictates  of  discretion 
and  tenderness,  but  his  obstinate  and  successful  perseverance, 
however  it  may  dazzle  with  the  show  of  virtue,  must  be  censured 
as  a  criminal  desertion  of  his  duty  and  a  rare  offence  against  his 
family  and  country.65  The  purple  which  he  had  refused  was 
accepted  by  Constantine  Ducas,  a  friend  of  the  Comnenian 
house,  and  whose  noble  birth  was  adorned  with  the  experience 
and  reputation  of  civil  policy.66  In  the  monastic  habit,  Isaac 
recovered  his  health,  and  survived  two  years  his  voluntary  ab¬ 
dication.  At  the  command  of  his  abbot,  he  observed  the  role 
of  St.  Basil,  and  executed  the  most  servile  offices  of  the  convent ; 
but  his  latent  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  frequent  and  respect¬ 
ful  visits  of  the  reigning  monarch,  who  revered  in  his  person 
the  character  of  a  benefactor  and  a  saint. 

64  [This  powerful  and  ambitions  prelate,  Michael  Oernlarins,  aimed  at  securing 
for  the  Patriarch  the  same  headship  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  the  same  inde¬ 
pendent  position  in  regard  to  the  Emperor,  which  the  Pope  held  in  the  West.  Isaac 
deposed  him.  For  this  period  see  H.  Madler,  Theodora,  Michael  Stratiotikos, 
Isaac  Eomnenos,  1894.] 

86  [“  Gibbon  accepts  the  statement  of  Nicephorns  Bryennius  (i.  20)  that  John 
refused  the  imperial  crown ;  but  it  appears  to  be  merely  a  flourish  of  family  pride, 
for  Scylitzes  expressly  declares  that  Isaac  set  aside  his  brother  ”  (Finlay,  Hlsi. 
of  Greece,  ii.  p.  12,  n.  2).  Isaac  was  married  to  a  Bulgarian  prinoess  Aikaterina  ; 
the  daughter  probably  of  John  Vladislav,  as  Scylitzes  says  (p,  628 ;  ep.  Midler, 
op.  c if.,  p.  18).] 

66  [Especially  financial  policy.] 
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If  Constantine  the  Eleventh  were  indeed  the  subject  most  con  Un¬ 
worthy  of  empire,  we  must  pity  the  debasement  of  the  age  and  nil  doom. 
nation  in  which  he  was  chosen.  In  the  labour  of  puerile  b«°-  as 
declamations  he  sought,  without  obtaining,  the  crown  of  elo¬ 
quence,  more  precious  in  his  opinion  than  that  of  Borne ;  and 
in  the  subordinate  functions  of  a  judge  he  forgot  the  duties  of 
a  sovereign  and  a  warrior.47  Far  from  imitating  the  patriotic 
indifference  of  the  authors  of  his  greatness,  Ducas  was  anxious 
only  to  secure,  at  the  expense  of  the  republic,  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  his  children.  His  three  sons,  Michael  the  Seventh, 
Andronicus  the  First,  and  Constantine  the  Twelfth,  were  in¬ 
vested  in  a  tender  age  with  the  equal  title  of  Augustus ;  and 
the  succession  was  speedily  opened  by  their  father’s  death.  His  Eadocu. 
widow,  Eudocia,48  was  entrusted  with  the  administration ;  but  M»j 
experience  had  taught  the  jealousy  of  the  dying  monarch  to 
protect  his  sons  from  the  danger  of  her  second  nuptials ;  and 
her  solemn  engagement,  attested  by  the  principal  senators,  was 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  Before  the  end  of  seven 
months,  the  wants  of  Eudocia,  or  those  of  the  state,  called  aloud 
for  the  male  virtues  of  a  soldier;  and  her  heart  had  already 
chosen  Bomanus  Diogenes,  whom  she  raised  from  the  scaffold 
to  the  throne.  The  discovery  of  a  treasonable  attempt  had 
exposed  him  to  the  severity  of  the  laws :  his  beauty  and  valour 
absolved  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  empress ;  and  Bomanus,44  from 
a  mild  exile,  was  recalled  on  the  second  day  to  the  command  of 
the  Oriental  armies.  Her  royal  choice  was  yet  unknown  to  the 
public,  and  the  promise  which  would  have  betrayed  her  false¬ 
hood  and  levity  was  stolen  by  a  dexterous  emissary  from  the 
ambition  of  the  patriarch.  Xiphilin  at  first  alleged  the  sanctity 
of  oaths  and  the  sacred  nature  of  a  trust ;  but  a  whisper  that 
his  brother  was  the  future  emperor  relaxed  his  scruples,  and 
forced  him  to  confess  that  the  public  safety  was  the  supreme 
law.  He  resigned  the  important  paper  ;  and,  when  his  hopes  Bonunm 
were  confounded  by  the  nomination  of  Bomanus,  he  could  nog«ne».t.D. 
longer  regain  his  security,  retract  his  declarations,  nor  oppose  Aoga*t 
the  second  nuptials  of  the  empress.  Tet  a  murmur  was  heard  berj*01' 

97  [For  the  anti-military  policy  adopted  by  Constantine  Duoas,  and  in  general 
for  t hm  condition  of  the  empire  at  this  period,  see  C.  Neumann’s  excellent  work, 

Dm  bymatinische  Reich  tot  den  Kreuzzugen,  1894.] 

••  [For  the  literary  work  aseribed  to  Eodooia,  see  below,  ehap.  liii.  n.  117.] 

•[He  was  stratftgos  of  Triaditsa  (Sofia).] 
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in  the  palace ;  and  the  barbarian  guards  had  raised  their  battle- 
axes  in  the  canse  of  the  house  of  Duoas,  till  the  young  princes 
were  soothed  by  the  tears  of  their  mother  and  the  solemn 
assurances  of  the  fidelity  of  their  guardian,  who  filled  the 
Imperial  station  with  dignity  and  honour.  Hereafter  I  shall 
relate  his  valiant  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  resist  the  progress 
of  the  Turks.  His  defeat  and  captivity  inflicted  a  deadly 
wound  on  the  Byzantine  monarchy  of  the  East ;  and,  after  he 
was  released  from  the  chains  of  the  sultan,  he  vainly  sought 
his  wife  and  his  subjects.  His  wife  had  been  thrust  into  a 
monastery,  and  the  subjects  of  Bomanus  had  embraced  the 
rigid  maxim  of  the  civil  law  that  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  is  deprived,  as  by  the  stroke  of  death,  of  all  the  public 
and  private  rights  of  a  citizen.  In  the  general  consternation 
the  Caesar  John  asserted  the  indefeasible  right  of  his  three 
-  nephews :  'Constantinople  listened  to  his  voice ;  and  the  Turkish 
captive  was  proclaimed  in  the  capital,  and  received  on  the 
frontier,  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  Bomanus  was  not  more 
fortunate  in  domestic  than  in  foreign  war :  the  loss  of  two 
battles  compelled  him  to  yield,  on  the  assurance  of  fair  and 
honourable  treatment ;  but  his  enemies  were  devoid  of  faith  or 
humanity;  and,  after  the  cruel  extinction  of  his  sight,  his 
wounds  were  left  to  bleed  and  corrupt,  till  in  a  few  days  he  was 
relieved  from  a  state  of  misery.  Under  the  triple  reign  of  the 
house  of  Ducas,  the  two  younger  brothers  were  reduced  to  the 
vain  honours  of  the  purple ;  but  the  eldest,  the  pusillanimous 
Michael,  was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  Roman  sceptre ;  and 
his  surname  of  Parwpinaces  denotes  the  reproach  which  he 
shared  with  an  avaricious  favourite  who  enhanced  the  price, 
and  diminished  the  measure,  of  wheat.  In  the  school  of  Psellus, 
and  after  the  example  of  his  mother,  the  son  of  Eudocia  made 
some  proficiency  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric ;  but  his  character 
was  degraded,  rather  than  ennobled,  by  the  virtues  of  a  monk 
and  the  learning  of  a  sophist.  Strong  in  the  contempt  of  their 
sovereign  and  their  own  esteem,  two  generals  at  the  head  of 
the  European  and  Asiatic  legions  assumed  the  purple  at  Hadria- 
nople  and  Nice.  Their  revolt  was  in  the  same  month ;  they 
bore  the  same  name  of  Nicephorus;  but  the  two  candidates 
were  distinguished  by  the  surnames  of  Bryennius  and  Botani- 
ates :  the  former  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom  and  courage,  the 
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Utter  conspicuous  only  by  the  memory  of  his  past  exploits. 

While  Botaniates  advanced  with  cautions  and  dilatory  steps,  his 
active  competitor  stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  name  of  Bryennius  was  illustrious ;  his  cause  was 
popular ;  but  his  lioentious  troops  could  not  be  restrained  from 
burning  and  pillaging  a  suburb ;  and  the  people,  who  would 
have  hailed  the  rebel,  rejected  and  repulsed  the  incendiary  of 
his  country.  This  change  of  the  public  opinion  was  favourable 
to  Botaniates,  who  at  length,  with  an  army  of  Turks,  approached 
the  shores  of  Chalcedon.  A  formal  invitation,  in  the  name  of 
the  patriarch,  the  synod,  and  the  senate,  was  circulated  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople;  and  the  general  assembly,  in  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia,  debated,  with  order  and  calmness,  on  the 
choice  of  their  sovereign.  The  guards  of  Michael  would  have 
dispersed  this  unarmed  multitude;  but  the  feeble  emperor, 
applauding  his  own  moderation  and  clemency,  resigned  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  monastic  habit 
and  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Ephesus.  He  left  a  son,  a  Con¬ 
stantine,  born  and  educated  in  the  purple ;  and  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Ducas  illustrated  the  blood,  and  confirmed  the 
succession,  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty. 

John  Comnenus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Isaac,  survived  ni<>»- 
d  peace  and  dignity  his  generous  refusal  of  the  sceptre.70  By  lotuli- 
his  wife  Anne,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit  and  policy,  he  leftiore.'icuob 
eight  children :  the  three  daughters  multiplied  the  Comnenian 
alliances  with  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks ;  of  the  five  sons, 

Manuel  was  stopped  by  a  premature  death ;  Isaac  and  Alexius 
restored  the  Imperial  greatness  of  their  house,  which  was 
enjoyed  without  toil  or  danger  by  the  two  younger  brethren, 
Hadrian  and  Nicephorus.  Alexius,  the  third  and  most  illustrious 
of  the  brothers,  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the  choicest  gifts 
both  of  mind  and  body :  they  were  cultivated  by  a  liberal 
education,  and  exercised  in  the  school  of  obedience  and  adver¬ 
sity.  The  youth  was  dismissed  from  the  perils  of  the  Turkish 
war  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  emperor  Bomanus ;  but  the 
mother  of  the  Comneni,  with  her  aspiring  race,  was  accused  of 
treason,  and  banished,  by  the  sons  of  Ducas,  to  an  island  in 
the  Propontis.  The  two  brothers  soon  emerged  into  favour 


™  [See  Above,  n.  65.] 
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and  action,  fonght  by  each  other’s  side  against  the  rebels  and 
barbarians,  and  adhered  to  the  emperor  Michael,  till  he  was 
deserted  by  the  world  and  by  himself.  In  his  firat  interview 
with  Botaniates,  “  Prince,”  said  Alexius,  with  a  noble  frankness, 
“  my  duty  rendered  me  your  enemy ;  the  decrees  of  God  and 
of  the  people  have  made  me  your  subject.  Judge  of  my  future 
loyalty  by  my  past  opposition.”  The  successor  of  Michael 
entertained  him  with  esteem  and  confidence ;  his  valour  was 
employed  against  three  rebels,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  empire,  or  at  least  of  the  emperors.  Ursel,  Bryennius,  and 
Basilacius  were  formidable  by  their  numerous  forces  and  military 
fame  ;  they  were  successively  vanquished  in  the  field  and  led  in 
chains  to  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  and,  whatever  treatment  they 
might  receive  from  a  timid  and  cruel  court,  they  applauded  the 
clemency,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of  their  conqueror.  But  the 
loyalty  of  the  Comneni  was  soon  tainted  by  fear  and  suspicion ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  settle  between  a  subject  and  a  despot  the  debt 
of  gratitude,  which  the  former  is  tempted  to  claim  by  a  revolt 
and  the  latter  to  discharge  by  an  executioner.  The  refusal  of 
Alexius  to  march  against  a  fourth  rebel,  the  husband  of  his 
siBter,  destroyed  the  merit  or  memory  of  his  past  services ;  the 
favourites  of  Botaniates  provoked  the  ambition  which  they 
apprehended  and  accused ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  two  brothers 
might  be  justified  by  the  defence  of  their  life  or  liberty.  The 
women  of  the  family  were  deposited  in  a  sanctuary,  respected 
by  tyrants :  the  men,  mounted  on  horseback,  sallied  from  the 
city  and  erected  the  standard  of  civil  war.  The  soldiers,  who 
had  been  gradually  assembled  in  the  capital  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  victorious  and  injured 
leader;  the  ties  of  common  interest  and  domestic  allianoe 
secured  the  attachment  of  the  house  of  Ducas ;  and  the  gener¬ 
ous  dispute  of  the  Comneni  was  terminated  by  the  decisive 
resolution  of  Isaac,  who  was  the  first  to  invest  his  younger 
brother  with  the  name  and  ensigns  of  royalty.  They  returned 
to  Constantinople,  to  threaten  rather  than  besiege  that  impreg¬ 
nable  fortress ;  but  the  fidelity  of  the  guards  was  corrupted ;  a 
gate  was  surprised,  and  the  fleet  was  occupied  by  the  active 
courage  of  George  Paleologus,  who  fought  against  his  father, 
without  foreseeing  that  he  laboured  for  his  posterity.  Alexins 
ascended  the  throne ;  and  his  aged  competitor  disappeared  in  a 
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monastery.  An  army  of  various  nations  was  gratified  with  the 
pillage  of  the  city ;  bnt  the  public  disorders  were  expiated  by 
the  tears  and  fasts  of  the  Comneni,  who  submitted  to  every 
penance  compatible  with  the  possession  of  the  empire. 

The  life  of  the  emperor  Alexius  has  been  delineated  by  a  Ai*da«  i. 
favourite  daughter,  who  was  inspired  by  a  tender  regard  for  his  n«io«, 
person  and  a  laudable  zeal  to  perpetuate  his  virtues.  Conscious  1  tscf 
of  the  just  suspicion  of  her  readers,  the  princess  Anna  Comnena 
repeatedly  protests  that,  besides  her  personal  knowledge,  she 
had  searched  the  discourse  and  writings  of  the  most  respectable 
veterans ;  that,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  forgotten  by, 
and  forgetful  of,  the  world,  her  mournful  solitude  was  inacces¬ 
sible  to  hope  and  fear ;  and  that  truth,  the  naked  perfect  truth, 
was  more  dear  and  sacred  than  the  memory  of  her  parent.  Yet, 
instead  of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins  our 
belief,  an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays, 
in  every  page,  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.  The  genuine 
character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague  constellation  of  virtues ; 
and  the  perpetual  strain  of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens  our 
jealousy,  to  question  the  veracity  of  the  historian  and  the  merit 
of  the  hero.  We  cannot,  however,  refuse  her  judicious  and 
important  remark  that  the  disorders  of  the  times  were  the 
misfortune  and  the  glory  of  Alexius ;  and  that  every  calamity 
which  can  afflict  a  declining  empire  was  accumulated  on  his 
reign,  by  the  justice  of  heaven  and  the  vices  of  his  predecessors. 

In  the  East,  the  victorious  Turks  had  spread  from  Persia  to 
the  Hellespont  the  reign  of  the  Koran  and  the  Crescent ;  the 
West  was  invaded  by  the  adventurous  valour  of  the  Normans ; 
and,  in  the  moments  of  peace,  the  Danube  poured  forth  new 
swarms,  who  had  gained,  in  the  science  of  war,  what  they  had 
lost  in  the  ferociousness  of  manners.  The  sea  was  not  less 
hostile  than  the  land ;  and,  while  the  frontiers  were  assaulted 
by  an  open  enemy,  the  palace  was  distracted  with  secret  treason 
and  conspiracy.  On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was 
displayed  by  the  Latins:  Europe  was  preoipitated  on  Asia; 
and  Constantinople  had  almost  been  swept  away  by  this  im¬ 
petuous  deluge.  In  the  tempest  Alexius  steered  the  Imperial 
vessel  with  dexterity  and  courage.  At  the  head  of  his  armies 
he  was  bold  in  action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue, 
ready  to  improve  his  advantages,  and  rising  from  his  defeats, 
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with  inexhaustible  vigour.  The  discipline  of  the  camp  was 
revived,  and  a  new  generation  of  men  and  soldiers  was  created 
by  the  example  and  the  precepts  of  their  leader.  In  his  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Latins,  Alexius  was  patient  and  artful;  his 
discerning  eye  pervaded  the  new  system  of  an  unknown  world; 
and  I  shall  hereafter  describe  the  superior  policy  with  which 
he  balanced  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  champions  of  the 
first  crusade.71  In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  he  subdued 
and  pardoned  the  envy  of  his  equals ;  the  laws  of  public  and 
private  order  were  restored ;  the  arts  of  wealth  and  science 
were  cultivated;  the  limits  of  the  empire  were  enlarged  in 
Europe  and  Asia;  and  the  Comnenian  sceptre  was  transmitted 
to  his  children  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Yet  the 
difficulties  of  the  times  betrayed  some  defects  in  hiB  character; 
and  have  exposed  his  memory  to  some  just  or  ungenerous 
reproach.  The  reader  may  possibly  smile  at  the  lavish  praise 
which  his  daughter  so  often  bestows  on  a  flying  hero;  the 
weakness  or  prudence  of  his  situation  might  be  mistaken  for  s 
want  of  personal  courage ;  and  his  political  arts  are  branded  by 
the  Latins  with  the  names  of  deceit  and  dissimulation.  The 
increase  of  the  male  and  female  branches  of  his  family  adorned 
the  throne  and  secured  the  succession;  but  their  princely 
luxury  and  pride  offended  the  patricians,  exhausted  the  revenue, 
and  insulted  the  misery  of  the  people.  Anna  is  a  faithful 
witness  that  his  happiness  was  destroyed,  and  his  health  was 
broken,  by  the  cares  of  a  public  life ;  the  patience  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  was  fatigued  by  the  length  and  severity  of  his  reign ; 
and,  before  Alexius  expired,  he  had  lost  the  love  and  reverence 
of  his  subjects.  The  clergy  could  not  forgive  his  application 
of  the  sacred  riches  to  the  defence  of  the  state;  bat  they 
applauded  his  theological  learning  and  ardent  zeal  for  the 
orthodox  faith,  which  he  defended  with  his  tongne,  his  pen. 
and  his  sword.  His  character  was  degraded  by  the  superstition 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  same  inconsistent  principle  of  human 
nature  enjoined  the  emperor  to  found  an  hospital  for  the  poor 
and  infirm,  and  to  direct  the  execution  of  an  heretic,  who  was 
burnt  alive  in  the  square  of  St.  Sophia.  Even  the  ainoerity  of 

71  [For  the  Normans,  op.  below,  ohap.  lvi. ;  tor  the  First  Crusade,  ch&p.  Vrili 
For  the  reigns  of  Alexins,  John,  and  Mannel :  F.  Wilken,  Baram  ab  Ahx.  i.  Job. 
et  Man.  Oomnenis  geet.  libri  It.,  1811.  For  the  reign  of  Alexias :  F.  Otshoto. 
Essai  but  le  r&gne  d’Alexis  I"  Comnine,  1900.] 
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his  moral  and  religious  virtues  was  suspected  by  the  persons 
who  had  passed  their  lives  in  his  familiar  confidence.  In  his 
last  hours,  when  he  was  pressed  by  his  wife  Irene  to  alter  the 
succession,  he  raised  his  head,  and  breathed  a  pious  ejaculation 
on  the  vanity  of  this  world.  The  indignant  reply  of  the  empress 
may  be  inscribed  as  an  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  “  You  die,  as  you 
have  lived — an  hypocrite  !  ” 

It  was  the  wish  of  Irene  to  supplant  the  eldest  of  her  surviv-  John,  or 
ing  sons  in  favour  of  her  daughter  the  princess  Anna,  whose  jobum**. 
philosophy  would  not  have  refused  the  weight  of  a  diadem.  Auunis 
But  the  order  of  male  succession  was  asserted  by  the  friends 
of  their  country ;  the  lawful  heir  drew  the  royal  signet  from 
the  finger  of  his  insensible  or  conscious  father ;  and  the  empire 
obeyed  the  master  of  the  palace.  Anna  Comnena  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  ambition  and  revenge  to  conspire  against  the  life  of 
her  brother,  and,  when  the  design  was  prevented  by  the  fears 
or  scruples  of  her  husband,  she  passionately  exclaimed  that 
nature  had  mistaken  the  two  sexes  and  had  endowed  Bryennius 
with  the  soul  of  a  woman.  The  two  sons  of  Alexius,  John  and 
Isaac,  maintained  the  fraternal  concord,  the  hereditary  virtue 
of  their  race ;  and  the  younger  brother  was  content  with  the 
title  of  Sebastocrator,  which  approached  the  dignity,  without 
sharing  the  power,  of  the  emperor.  In  the  same  person,  the 
claims  of  primogeniture  and  merit  were  fortunately  united ;  his 
swarthy  complexion,  harsh  features,  and  diminutive  stature  had 
suggested  the  ironical  surname  of  Calo-Johannes,  or  John  the 
Handsome,  which  his  grateful  subjects  more  seriously  applied 
to  the  beauties  of  his  mind.  After  the  discovery  of  her  treason, 
the  life  and  fortune  of  Anna  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  laws. 

Her  life  was  spared  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  but  he 
visited  the  pomp  and  treasures  of  her  palace,  and  bestowed  the 
rich  confiscation  on  the  most  deserving  of  his  friends.  That 
respectable  friend,  Axuch,  a  slave  of  Turkish  extraction,  pre¬ 
sumed  to  decline  the  gift  and  to  intercede  for  the  criminal ; 
bis  generous  master  applauded  and  imitated  the  virtue  of  his 
favourite  ;  and  the  reproach  or  complaint  of  an  injured  brother 
was  the  only  chastisement  of  the  guilty  princess.  After  this 
example  of  clemency,  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  never 
disturbed  by  conspiracy  or  rebellion :  feared  by  his  nobles, 
beloved  by  his  people,  John  was  never  reduced  to  the  painful 
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necessity  of  punishing,  or  even  of  pardoning,  his  personal 
enemies.  During  his  government  of  twenty-five  years,  the 
penalty  of  death  was  abolished  in  the  Roman  empire,  a  law  of 
mercy  most  delightful  to  the  humane  theorist,  but  of  which  the 
practice,  in  a  large  and  vicious  community,  is  seldom  consistent 
with  the  public  safety.  Severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  others, 
chaste,  frugal,  abstemious,  and  philosophic  Marcus  would  not 
have  disdained  the  artless  virtues  of  his  successor,  derived  from 
his  heart,  and  not  borrowed  from  the  schools.  He  despised 
and  moderated  the  stately  magnificence  of  the  Byzantine  court, 
so  oppressive  to  the  people,  so  contemptible  to  the  eye  of 
reason.  Under  such  a  prince,  innocence  had  nothing  to  fear, 
and  merit  had  everything  to  hope ;  and,  without  assuming 
the  tyrannic  office  of  censor,  he  introduced  a  gradual,  though 
visible,  reformation  in  the  public  and  private  manners  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  only  defect  of  this  accomplished  character 
was  the  frailty  of  noble  minds,  the  love  of  arms  and  military 
glory.  Yet  the  frequent  expeditions  of  John  the  Handsome 
may  be  justified,  at  least  in  their  principle,  by  the  necessity  of 
repelling  the  Turks  from  the  Hellespont  and  the  Boaphoros. 
The  sultan  of  Iconium  was  confined  to  his  capital,  the  bar¬ 
barians  were  driven  to  the  mountains,  and  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Asia  enjoyed  the  transient  blessings  of  their  de¬ 
liverance.  From  Constantinople  to  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  he 
repeatedly  marched  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  and,  in 
the  sieges  and  battles  of  this  holy  war,  his  Latin  allies  were 
astonished  by  the  superior  spirit  and  prowess  of  a  Greek.  As 
he  began  to  indulge  the  ambitious  hope  of  restoring  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  empire,  as  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  the  dominion  of  Syria,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
the  thread  of  his  life  and  of  the  public  felicity  was  broken  by  a 
singular  accident.  He  hunted  the  wild  boar  in  the  valley  of 
Anazarbus,  and  had  fixed  his  javelin  in  the  body  of  the  furious 
animal ;  but,  in  the  struggle,  a  poisoned  arrow  dropped  from 
his  quiver,  and  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand,  which  produced  a 
mortification,  was  fatal  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Com- 
nenian  princes. 

A  premature  death  had  swept  away  the  two  eldest  sons  of 
John  the  Handsome ;  of  the  two  survivors,  Isaac  and  Manuel, 
judgment  or  affection  preferred  the  younger ;  and  the  choice  of 
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their  dying  prince  was  ratified  by  the  soldiers  who  had  applauded 
the  valour  of  his  favourite  in  the  Turkish  war.  The  faithful 
Axuch  hastened  to  the  capital,  secured  the  person  of  Isaac  in 
honourable  confinement,  and  purchased,  with  a  gift  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  silver,  the  leading  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Sophia, 
who  possessed  a  decisive  voice  in  the  consecration  of  an  emperor. 
With  his  veteran  and  affectionate  troops,  Manuel  soon  visited 
Constantinople ;  his  brother  acquiesced  in  the  title  of  Sebasto- 
crator ;  his  subjects  admired  the  lofty  stature  and  martial  graces 
of  their  new  sovereign,  and  listened  with  credulity  to  the  flatter¬ 
ing  promise  that  he  blended  the  wisdom  of  age  with  the 
activity  and  vigour  of  youth.  By  the  experience  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  they  were  taught  that  he  emulated  the  spirit,  and  shared 
the  talents,  of  his  father,  whose  social  virtues  were  buried  in 
the  grave.  A  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  is  filled  by  a  perpetual 
though  various  warfare  against  the  Turks,  the  Christians,  and 
the  hordes  in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  Danube.  The  arms  of 
Manuel  were  exercised  on  mount  Taurus,  in  the  plains  of 
Hungary,  on  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  on  the  seas  of 
8icily  and  Greece ;  the  influence  of  his  negotiations  extended 
from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  and  Russia ;  and  the  Byzantine 
monarchy,  for  a  while,  became  an  object  of  respect  or  terror 
to  the  powers  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Educated  in  the  silk  and 
purple  of  the  East,  Manuel  possessed  the  iron  temper  of  a 
soldier  which  cannot  easily  be  paralleled,  except  in  the  lives  of 
Richard  the  First  of  England,  and  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
Sweden.  Such  was  his  strength  and  exercise  in  arms  that  Ray¬ 
mond,  sumamed  the  Hercules  of  Antioch,  was  incapable  of 
wielding  the  lance  and  buckler  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a 
famous  tournament,  he  entered  the  lists  on  a  fiery  courser,  and 
overturned  in  his  first  career  two  of  the  stoutest  of  the  Italian 
knights.  The  first  in  the  charge,  the  last  in  the  retreat,  his 
friends  and  his  enemies  alike  trembled,  the  former  for  his  safety 
and  the  latter  for  their  own.  After  posting  an  ambuscade  in  a 
wood,  he  rode  forward  in  search  of  some  perilous  adventure, 
accompanied  only  by  his  brother  and  the  faithful  Axuch,  who 
refused  to  desert  their  sovereign.  Eighteen  horsemen,  after  a 
short  combat,  fled  before  them ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
increased ;  the  march  of  the  reinforcement  was  tardy  and  fearful, 
and  Manuel,  without  receiving  a  wound,  cut  his  way  through 
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a  squadron  of  five  hundred  Turks.  In  a  battle  against  the 
Hungarians,  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  his  troops,  he  snatched 
a  standard  from  the  head  of  the  column,  and  was  the  first, 
almost  alone,  who  passed  a  bridge  that  separated  him  from  the 
enemy.  In  the  same  country,  after  transporting  his  army 
beyond  the  Save,  he  sent  back  the  boats  with  an  order,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  their  commander,  that  he  should  leave  him 
to  conquer  or  die  on  that  hostile  land.  In  the  siege  of  Corfu, 
towing  after  him  a  captive  galley,  the  emperor  stood  aloft  on 
the  poop,  opposing  against  the  volleys  of  darts  and  stones  a 
large  buckler  and  a  flowing  sail ;  nor  could  he  have  escaped  in¬ 
evitable  death,  had  not  the  Sicilian  admiral  enjoined  his  archers 
to  respect  the  person  of  an  hero.  In  one  day,  he  is  said  to  have 
slain  about  forty  of  the  barbarians  with  his  own  hand;  he 
returned  to  the  camp,  dragging  along  four  Turkish  prisoners, 
whom  he  had  tied  to  the  rings  of  his  saddle :  he  was  ever  the 
foremost  to  provoke  or  to  accept  a  single  combat;  and  the 
gigantic  champions,  who  encountered  his  arm,  were  transpierced 
by  the  lance,  or  cut  asunder  by  the  sword,  of  the  invincible 
Manuel.  The  story  of  his  exploits,  which  appear  as  a  model  or 
a  copy  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  may  induce  a  reasonable 
suspicion  of  the  veracity  of  the  Greeks ;  I  will  not,  to  vindicate 
their  credit,  endanger  my  own ;  yet  I  may  observe  that,  in  the 
long  series  of  their  annals,  Manuel  is  the  only  prince  who 
has  been  the  subject  of  similar  exaggeration.  With  the  valour 
of  a  soldier  he  did  not  unite  the  skill  or  prudence  of  a  general ; 
his  victories  were  not  productive  of  any  permanent  or  useful 
conquest ;  and  his  Turkish  laurels  were  blasted  in  his  last  un¬ 
fortunate  campaign,  in  which  he  lost  his  army  in  the  mountains 
of  Pisidia,  and  owed  his  deliverance  to  the  generosity  of  the 
sultan.  But  the  most  singular  feature  in  the  character  of 
Manuel  is  the  contrast  and  vicissitude  of  labour  and  sloth,  of 
hardiness  and  effeminacy.  In  war  he  seemed  ignorant  of 
peace,  in  peace  he  appeared  incapable  of  war.  In  the  field 
he  slept  in  the  sun  or  in  the  snow,  tired  in  the  longest  marches 
the  strength  of  his  men  and  horses,  and  shared  with  a  smile 
the  abstinence  or  diet  of  the  camp.  No  Booner  did  he  return  to 
Constantinople  than  he  resigned  himself  to  the  arts  and  pleasures 
of  a  life  of  luxury ;  the  expense  of  his  dress,  his  table,  and  hiB 
palace  surpassed  the  measure  of  his  predecessors,  and  whole 
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summer  days  were  idly  wasted  in  the  delicious  isles  of  the 
Propontis,  in  the  incestuous  love  of  his  niece  Theodora.  The 
double  cost  of  a  warlike  and  dissolute  prince  exhausted  the 
revenue  and  multiplied  the  taxes ;  and  Manuel,  in  the  distress 
of  his  last  Turkish  camp,  endured  a  bitter  reproach  from  the 
mouth  of  a  desperate  soldier.  As  he  quenched  his  thirst,  he 
complained  that  the  water  of  a  fountain  was  mingled  with 
Christian  blood.  “  It  is  not  the  first  time,”  exclaimed  a  voice 
from  the  crowd,  “  that  you  have  drank,  O  emperor !  the  blood 
of  your  Christian  subjects.”  Manuel  Comnenus  was  twice 
married,  to  the  virtuous  Bertha  or  Irene  of  Germany,  and  to 
the  beauteous  Maria,  a  French  or  Latin  princess  of  Antioch. 

The  only  daughter  of  his  first  wife  was  destined  for  Bela  an 
Hungarian  prince,  who  was  educated  at  Constantinople,  under 
the  name  of  Alexius ;  and  the  consummation  of  their  nuptials 
might  have  transferred  the  Boman  sceptre  to  a  race  of  free  and 
warlike  barbarians.  But,  as  soon  as  Maria  of  Antioch  had 
given  a  son  and  heir  to  the  empire,  the  presumptive  rights  of 
Bela  were  abolished,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  promised  bride ; 
but  the  Hungarian  prince  resumed  his  name  and  the  kingdom 
of  his  fathers,  and  displayed  such  virtues  as  might  excite  the 
regret  and  envy  of  the  Greeks.  The  son  of  Maria  was  named 
Alexius ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  he  ascended  the  Byzantine 
throne,  after  his  father’s  decease  had  closed  the  glories  of  the 
Comnenian  line. 

The  fraternal  concord  of  the  two  sons  of  the  great  Alexius  aimIiu  n.. 
had  been  sometimes  clouded  by  an  opposition  of  interest  and septai 
passion.  By  ambition,  Isaac  the  Sebastocrator  was  excited  to  and  am 
flight  and  rebellion,  from  whence  he  was  reclaimed  by  the  firm-  SfIJidSon? 
ness  and  clemency  of  John  the  Handsome.  The  errors  of  Isaac, 0<u 
the  father  of  the  emperors  of  Trebizond,  were  short  and  venial ; 
but  John,  the  elder  of  his  sons,  renounced  for  ever  his  religion. 
Provoked  by  a  real  or  imaginary  insult  of  his  uncle,  he  escaped 
from  the  Boman  to  the  Turkish  camp ;  his  apostacy  was  re¬ 
warded  with  the  sultan’s  daughter,  the  title  of  Chelebi,  or  noble, 
and  the  inheritance  of  a  princely  estate ;  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century  Mahomet  the  Second  boasted  of  his  imperial  descent 
from  the  Comnenian  family.  Andronicus,  younger  brother  of 
John,  son  of  Isaac,  and  grandson  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  age ;  and  his  genuine 
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adventures  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very  singular  romance. 
To  justify  the  choice  of  three  ladies  of  royal  birth,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  me  to  observe  that  their  fortunate  lover  was  cast  in  the 
best  proportions  of  strength  and  beauty;  and  that  the  want 
of  the  softer  graces  was  supplied  by  a  manly  countenance,  a 
lofty  stature,  athletic  muscles,  and  the  air  and  deportment  of  a 
soldier.  The  preservation  in  his  old  age  of  health  and  vigour 
was  the  reward  of  temperance  and  exercise.  A  piece  of  bread 
and  a  draught  of  water  were  often  his  sole  and  evening  repast ; 
and,  if  he  tasted  of  a  wild  boar,  or  a  stag,  which  he  had  roasted 
with  his  own  hands,  it  was  the  well-earned  fruit  of  a  laborious 
chase.  Dexterous  in  arms,  he  was  ignorant  of  fear ;  his  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence  could  bend  to  every  situation  and  character 
of  life ;  his  style,  though  not  his  practice,  was  fashioned  by  the 
example  of  St.  Paul ;  and,  in  every  deed  of  mischief,  he  had  a 
heart  to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute.  In 
his  youth,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  John,  he  followed 
the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army ;  but,  in  the  march  through 
Asia  Minor,  design  or  accident  tempted  him  to  wander  in  the 
mountains ;  the  hunter  was  encompassed  by  the  Turkish  hunts¬ 
men,  and  he  remained  some  time  a  reluctant  or  willing  captive 
in  the  power  of  the  sultan.  His  virtues  and  vices  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  of  his  cousin ;  he  shared  the  perils  and  the 
pleasures  of  Manuel ;  and  while  the  emperor  lived  in  public 
incest  with  his  niece  Theodora,  the  affections  of  her  sister 
Eudocia  were  seduced  and  enjoyed  by  Andronicus.  Above  the 
decencies  of  her  sex  and  rank,  she  gloried  in  the  name  of  his 
concubine ;  and  both  the  palace  and  the  camp  could  witness 
that  she  slept,  or  watched,  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  She  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  his  military  command  of  Cilicia,  the  first 
scene  of  his  valour  and  imprudence.  He  pressed  with  active 
ardour  the  siege  of  Mopsuestia ;  the  day  was  employed  in  the 
boldest  attacks ;  but  the  night  was  wasted  in  song  and  d&noe  ; 
and  a  band  of  Greek  comedians  formed  the  choicest  part  of  hi« 
retinue.  Andronicus  was  surprised  by  the  sally  of  a  vigilant  foe ; 
but,  while  his  troops  fled  in  disorder,  his  invincible  lance  trans¬ 
pierced  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  Armenians.  On  his  return  to 
the  Imperial  camp  in  Macedonia,  he  was  received  by  Manuel 
with  public  smiles  and  a  private  reproof ;  but  the  duchies  of 
Naissus,  Braniseba,  and  Castoria  were  the  reward  or  consolation 
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of  the  unsuccessful  general.  Eudocia  still  attended  his  motions ; 
at  midnight  their  tent  was  suddenly  attacked  by  her  angry 
brothers,  impatient  to  expiate  her  infamy  in  his  blood;  his 
daring  spirit  refused  her  advice,  and  the  disguise  of  a  female 
habit ;  and,  boldly  starting  from  his  couch,  he  drew  his  sword 
and  cut  his  way  through  the  numerous  assassins.  It  was  here 
that  he  first  betrayed  his  ingratitude  and  treachery :  he  engaged 
in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Hungary  and 
the  German  emperor ;  approached  the  royal  tent  at  a  suspicious 
hour  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  under  the  mask  of  a  Latin 
soldier  avowed  an  intention  of  revenge  against  a  mortal  foe ; 
and  imprudently  praised  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  flight  and  safety.  The  monarch  dissembled  his  sus¬ 
picions  ;  but,  after  the  close  of  the  campaign,  Andronicus  was 
arrested  and  strictly  confined  in  a  tower  of  the  palace  of 
Constantinople. 

In  this  prison  he  was  left  above  twelve  years :  a  most  pain¬ 
ful  restraint,  from  which  the  thirst  of  action  and  pleasure  per¬ 
petually  urged  him  to  escape.  Alone  and  pensive,  he  per¬ 
ceived  some  broken  bricks  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  and 
gradually  widened  the  passage  till  he  had  explored  a  dark  and 
forgotten  recess.  Into  the  hole  he  conveyed  himself  and 
the  remains  of  his  provisions,  replacing  the  bricks  in  their 
former  position,  and  erasing  with  care  the  footsteps  of  his 
retreat.  At  the  hour  of  the  customary  visit,  his  guards  were 
amazed  by  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  prison,  and  reported, 
with  shame  and  fear,  his  incomprehensible  flight.  The  gates 
of  the  palace  and  city  were  instantly  shut ;  the  strictest  orders 
were  dispatched  into  the  provinces  for  the  recovery  of  the 
fugitive;  and  bis  wife,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  pious  act,  was 
basely  imprisoned  in  the  same  tower.  At  the  dead  of  night, 
she  beheld  a  spectre:  she  recognized  her  husband;  they 
shared  their  provisions;  and  a  son  was  the  fruit  of  these 
stolen  interviews,  which  alleviated  the  tediousness  of  their 
confinement.  In  the  custody  of  a  woman,  the  vigilance  of  the 
keepers  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and  the  captive  had  accom¬ 
plished  his  real  escape,  when  he  was  discovered,  brought  back 
to  Constantinople,  and  loaded  with  a  double  chain.  At  length 
he  found  the  moment  and  the  meanB  of  his  deliverance.  A 
boy,  his  domestic  servant,  intoxicated  the  guards,  and  obtained 
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in  wax  the  impression  of  the  keys.  By  the  diligence  of  his 
friends,  a  similar  key,  with  a  handle  of  ropes,  was  introduced 
into  the  prison,  in  the  bottom  of  a  hogshead.  Andronicus 
employed,  with  industry  and  courage,  the  instruments  of  bis 
safety,  unlocked  the  doors,  descended  from  the  tower,  con¬ 
cealed  himself  all  day  among  the  bushes,  and  scaled  in  the 
night  the  garden-wall  of  the  palace.  A  boat  was  stationed 
for  his  reception;  he  visited  his  own  house,  embraced  his 
children,  cast  away  his  chain,  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  di¬ 
rected  his  rapid  course  towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  At 
Anchialus  in  Thrace,  an  intrepid  friend  supplied  him  with 
horses  and  money  ;  he  passed  the  river,  traversed  with  speed 
the  desert  of  Moldavia  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  and  had  almost 
reached  the  town  of  Halicz,  in  the  Polish  Russia,  when  he 
was  intercepted  by  a  party  of  Walachians,  who  resolved  to  con¬ 
vey  their  important  captive  to  Constantinople.  Bis  presence 
of  mind  again  extricated  him  from  his  danger.  Under  the 
pretence  of  sickness,  he  dismounted  in  the  night,  and  was 
allowed  to  step  aside  from  the  troop;  he  planted  in  the 
ground  his  long  staff;  clothed  it  with  his  cap  and  upper  gar¬ 
ment  ;  and,  stealing  into  the  wood,  left  a  phantom  to  amuse 
for  some  time  the  eyes  of  the  Walachians.  From  Halicz  he 
was  honourably  conducted  to  Kiow,  the  residence  of  the  great 
duke;  the  subtle  Greek  soon  obtained  the  esteem  and  con- 
tr«ort»Tj  fidence  of  Ieroslaus ;  his  character  could  assume  the  manners 
of  every  climate ;  and  the  barbarians  applauded  his  strength 
and  courage  in  the  chase  of  the  elks  and  bears  of  the  forest. 
In  this  northern  region  he  deserved  the  forgiveness  of  Manuel, 
who  solicited  the  Russian  prince  to  join  his  arms  in  the  invasion 
of  Hungary.  The  influence  of  Andronicus  achieved  this  im¬ 
portant  service;  his  private  treaty  was  signed  with  a  promise 
of  fidelity  on  one  side  and  of  oblivion  on  the  other ;  and  he 
marched,  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  from  the  Bory- 
sthenes  to  the  Danube.  In  his  resentment  Manuel  had  ever 
sympathized  with  the  martial  and  dissolute  character  of  his 
cousin ;  and  his  free  pardon  was  sealed  in  the  assault  of  Zemlin, 
in  which  he  was  second,  and  second  only,  to  the  valour  of  the 
emperor. 

No  sooner  was  the  exile  restored  to  freedom  and  his  country, 
than  his  ambition  revived,  at  first  to  his  own,  and  at  length  to 
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the  public,  misfortune.  A  daughter  of  Manuel  was  a  feeble  bar 
to  the  succession  of  the  more  deserving  males  of  the  Comnenian 
blood ;  her  future  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Hungary  was 
repugnant  to  the  hopes  or  prejudices  of  the  princes  and  nobles. 
But,  when  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  required  to  the  pre¬ 
sumptive  heir,  Andronicus  alone  asserted  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  name,  declined  the  unlawful  engagement,  and  boldly 
protested  against  the  adoption  of  a  stranger.  His  patriotism 
was  offensive  to  the  emperor,  but  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
the  people,  and  was  removed  from  the  royal  presence  by  an 
honourable  banishment,  a  second  command  of  the  Cilician 
frontier,  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  Cyprus. 
In  this  station,  the  Armenians  again  exercised  his  courage  and 
exposed  his  negligence;  and  the  same  rebel,  who  baffled  all 
his  operations,  was  unhorsed  and  almost  slain  by  the  vigour 
of  his  lance.  But  Andronicus  soon  discovered  a  more  easy 
and  pleasing  conquest,  the  beautiful  Philippa,  sister  of  the 
empress  Maria,  and  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  the  Latin 
prince  of  Antioch.  For  her  sake  he  deserted  his  station,  and 
wasted  the  summer  in  balls  and  tournaments ;  to  his  love  she 
sacrificed  her  innocence,  her  reputation,  and  the  offer  of  an 
advantageous  marriage.  But  the  resentment  of  Manuel  for 
this  domestic  affront  interrupted  his  pleasures;  Andronicus 
left  the  indiscreet  princess  to  weep  and  to  repent ;  and,  with 
a  band  of  desperate  adventurers,  undertook  the  pilgrimage  of 
Jerusalem.  His  birth,  his  martial  renown,  and  professions  of 
zeal  announced  him  as  the  champion  of  the  Cross ;  he  soon 
captivated  both  the  clergy  and  the  king ;  and  the  Greek  prince 
was  invested  with  the  lordship  of  Berytus,  on  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia.  In  his  neighbourhood  resided  a  young  and  hand¬ 
some  queen,  of  his  own  nation  and  family,  great-grand-daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Alexius,  and  widow  of  Baldwin  the  Third, 
king  of  Jerusalem.  She  visited  and  loved  her  kinsman.  Theo¬ 
dora  was  the  third  victim  of  his  amorous  seduction ;  and  her 
shame  was  more  public  and  scandalous  than  that  of  her  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  emperor  still  thirsted  for  revenge;  and  his 
subjects  and  allies  of  the  Syrian  frontier  were  repeatedly 
pressed  to  seize  the  person,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  the 
fugitive.  In  Palestine  he  was  no  longer  safe ;  but  the  tender 
Theodora  revealed  his  danger  and  accompanied  his  flight. 
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The  queen  of  Jerusalem  was  exposed  to  the  East,  his  obse¬ 
quious  concubine ;  and  two  illegitimate  children  were  the 
living  monuments  of  her  weakness.  Damascus  was  his  first 
refuge ;  and  in  the  character  of  the  great  Noureddin  and  his 
servant  Saladin  the  superstitious  Greek  might  learn  to  revere 
the  virtues  of  the  Musulmans.  As  the  friend  of  Noureddin 
he  visited,  most  probably,  Bagdad  and  the  courts  of  Persia; 
and,  after  a  long  circuit  round  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Georgia,  he  finally  settled  among  the  Turks  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  country.  The  saltan  of 
Colonia  afforded  an  hospitable  retreat  to  Andronicus,  his  mis¬ 
tress,  and  his  band  of  outlaws ;  the  debt  of  gratitude  was  paid 
by  frequent  inroads  in  the  Roman  province  of  Trebizond ;  and 
he  seldom  returned  without  an  ample  harvest  of  spoil  and  of 
Christian  captives.  In  the  story  of  his  adventures,  he  was  fond 
of  comparing  himself  to  David,  who  escaped,  by  a  long  exile, 
the  snares  of  the  wicked.  But  the  royal  prophet  (he  presumed 
to  add)  was  content  to  lurk  on  the  borders  of  Judaea,  to  slay 
an  Amalekite,  and  to  threaten,  in  his  miserable  state,  the  life 
of  the  avaricious  Nabal.  The  excursions  of  the  Comnenian 
prince  had  a  wider  range ;  and  he  had  spread  over  the  Eastern 
world  the  glory  of  hiB  name  and  religion.  By  a  sentence  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  licentious  rover  had  been  separated  from 
the  faithful ;  but  even  this  excommunication  may  prove  that 
he  never  abjured  the  profession  of  Christianity. 

His  vigilance  had  eluded  or  repelled  the  open  and  secret 
persecution  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  was  at  length  ensnared  by 
the  captivity  of  his  female  companion.  The  governor  of  Trebv* 
zond  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  the  person  of  Theo¬ 
dora;  the  queen  of  Jerusalem  and  her  two  children  were  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  their  loss  embittered  the  tedious  solitude 
of  banishment.  The  fugitive  implored  and  obtained  a  final 
pardon,  with  leave  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign, 
who  was  satisfied  with  the  submission  of  this  haughty  spirit. 
Prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  deplored  with  tears  and  groans  the 
guilt  of  his  past  rebellion ;  nor  would  he  presume  to  arise  unless 
some  faithful  subject  would  drag  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne 
by  an  iron  chain  with  which  he  had  secretly  encircled  his  neck. 
This  extraordinary  penance  excited  the  wonder  and  pity  of  the 
assembly ;  his  sins  were  forgiven  by  the  church  and  state;  but 
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the  just  suspicion  of  Manuel  fixed  his  residence  at  a  distance 
from  the  court,  at  Oenoe,  a  town  of  Pontus,  surrounded  with 
rich  vineyards,  and  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  The 
death  of  Manuel  and  the  disorders  of  the  minority  soon  opened 
the  fairest  field  to  his  ambition.  The  emperor  was  a  boy  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  without  vigour,  or  wisdom,  or 
experience;  his  mother,  the  empress  Mary,  abandoned  her 
person  and  government  to  a  favourite  of  the  Comnenian  name ; 
and  his  sister,  another  Mary,  whose  husband,  an  Italian,  was 
decorated  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  excited  a  conspiracy,  and  at 
length  an  insurrection,  against  her  odious  stepmother.  The 
provinces  were  forgotten,  the  capital  was  in  flames,  and  a 
century  of  peace  and  order  was  overthrown  in  the  vice  and 
weakness  of  a  few  months.  A  civil  war  was  kindled  in  Con¬ 
stantinople;  the  two  factions  fought  a  bloody  battle  in  the 
square  of  the  palace ;  and  the  rebels  sustained  a  regular  siege 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  The  patriarch  laboured  with 
honest  zeal  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  republic,  the  most  respect¬ 
able  patriots  called  aloud  for  a  guardian  and  avenger,  and  every 
tongue  repeated  the  praise  of  the  talents  and  even  the  virtues 
of  Andronicus.  In  his  retirement  he  affected  to  revolve  the 
solemn  duties  of  his  oath :  “  If  the  safety  or  honour  of  the 
Imperial  family  be  threatened,  I  will  reveal  and  oppose  the 
mischief  to  the  utmost  of  my  power”.  His  correspondence 
with  the  patriarch  and  patricians  was  seasoned  with  apt  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  he  patiently  waited  till  he  was  called  to  her  deliverance  by 
the  voice  of  his  country.  In  his  march  from  Oenoe  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  his  slender  train  insensibly  swelled  to  a  crowd  and 
an  army ;  his  professions  of  religion  and  loyalty  were  mistaken 
for  the  language  of  his  heart ;  and  the  simplicity  of  a  foreign 
drees,  which  showed  to  advantage  his  majestic  stature,  displayed 
a  lively  image  of  his  poverty  and  exile.  All  opposition  sunk 
before  him  ;  he  reached  the  straits  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus ; 
the  Byzantine  navy  sailed  from  the  harbour  to  receive  and 
transport  the  saviour  of  the  empire ;  the  torrent  was  loud  and 
irresistible,  and  the  insects  who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favour  disappeared  at  the  blast  of  the  storm.  It  was  the 
first  care  of  Andronicus  to  occupy  the  palace,  to  salute  the 
emperor,  to  confine  his  mother,  to  punish  her  minister,  and  to 
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restore  the  public  order  and  tranquillity.  He  then  visited  the 
sepulchre  of  Manuel:  the  spectators  were  ordered  to  stand 
aloof ;  bnt,  as  he  bowed  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  they  heard, 
or  thought  they  heard,  a  murmur  of  triumph  and  revenge :  “  I 
no  longer  fear  thee,  my  old  enemy,  who  hast  driven  me  a  vaga¬ 
bond  to  every  climate  of  the  earth.  Thou  are  safely  deposited 
under  a  sevenfold  dome,  from  whenoe  thou  canst  never  arise  till 
the  signal  of  the  last  trumpet.  It  is  now  my  turn,  and  speedily 
will  I  trample  on  thy  ashes  and  thy  posterity."  From  his 
subsequent  tyranny,  we  may  impute  such  feelings  to  the  man 
and  the  moment ;  but  it  is  not  extremely  probable  that  he  gave 
an  articulate  sound  to  his  secret  thoughts.  In  the  first  months 
of  his  administration,  his  designs  were  veiled  by  a  fair  semblance 
of  hypocrisy,  which  could  delude  only  the  eyes  of  the  mul¬ 
titude;  the  coronation  of  Alexius  was  performed  with  due 
solemnity,  and  his  perfidious  guardian,  holding  in  his  hands  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  most  fervently  declared  that  he  lived, 
and  was  ready  to  die,  for  the  service  of  his  beloved  pupil.  But 
his  numerous  adherents  were  instructed  to  maintain  that  the 
sinking  empire  must  perish  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  that  the 
Romans  could  only  be  saved  by  a  veteran  prince,  bold  in  arms, 
skilful  in  policy,  and  taught  to  reign  by  the  long  experience  of 
fortune  and  mankind ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  force  the  reluctant  modesty  of  Andronicus  to  undertake  the 
burthen  of  the  public  care.  The  young  emperor  was  himself 
constrained  to  join  his  voice  to  the  general  acclamation  and  to 
solicit  the  association  of  a  colleague,  who  instantly  degraded 
him  from  the  supreme  rank,  secluded  his  person,  and  verified 
the  rash  declaration  of  the  patriarch  that  Alexins  might  be 
considered  as  dead,  so  soon  as  he  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  his  guardian.  But  his  death  was  preceded  by  the  imprison¬ 
ment  and  execution  of  his  mother.  After  blackening  her  re¬ 
putation  and  inflaming  against  her  the  passions  of  the  multitude, 
the  tyrant  accused  and  tried  the  empress  for  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  king  of  Hungary.  His  own  son,  a 
youth  of  honour  and  humanity,  avowed  his  abhorrence  of  this 
flagitious  act,  and  three  of  the  judges  had  the  merit  of  prefer¬ 
ring  their  conscience  to  their  safety ;  but  the  obsequious  tribunal, 
without  requiring  any  proof  or  hearing  any  defence,  condemned 
the  widow  of  Manuel ;  and  her  unfortunate  son  subscribed  tbe 
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sentence  of  her  death.  Maria  was  strangled,  her  corpse  was 
boned  in  the  sea,  and  her  memory  was  wounded  by  the  insult 
most  offensive  to  female  vanity,  a  false  and  ugly  representation 
of  her  beauteous  form.  The  fate  of  her  son  was  not  long 
deferred  ;  he  was  strangled  with  a  bowstring,  and  the  tyrant, 
insensible  to  pity  or  remorse,  after  surveying  the  body  of  the 
innocent  youth,  struck  it  rudely  with  his  foot :  “  Thy  father,” 
he  cried,  “  was  a  knave,  thy  mother  a  whore,  and  thyself  a 
fool!" 

The  Roman  sceptre,  the  reward  of  his  crimes,  was  held  by  Androni- 
Andronicus  about  three  years  and  a  half,  as  the  guardian  or  n«Sa«?*“' 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  His  government  exhibited  a  singular  o^ber 
contrast  of  vice  and  virtue.  When  he  listened  to  his  passions 
he  was  the  scourge,  when  he  consulted  his  reason,  the  father, 
of  his  people.73  In  the  exercise  of  private  justice,  he  was 
equitable  and  rigorous ;  a  shameful  and  pernicious  venality  was 
abolished,  and  the  offices  were  filled  with  the  most  deserving 
candidates,  by  a  prince  who  had  sense  to  choose  and  severity  to 
panish.  He  prohibited  the  inhuman  practice  of  pillaging  the 
goods  and  persons  of  shipwrecked  mariners ;  the  provinces,  so 
long  the  objects  of  oppression  or  neglect,  revived  in  prosperity 
and  plenty ;  and  millions  applauded  the  distant  blessings  of  his 
reign,  while  he  was  cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily 
cruelties.  The  ancient  proverb  that  bloodthirsty  is  the  man 
who  returns  from  banishment  to  power,  had  been  applied  with 
too  much  truth  to  Marius  and  Tiberius ;  and  was  now  verified 
for  the  third  time  in  the  life  of  Andronicns.  His  memory  was 
stored  with  a  black  list  of  the  enemies  and  rivals,  who  had  tra¬ 
duced  his  merit,  opposed  his  greatness  or  insulted  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  ;  and  the  only  comfort  of  his  exile  was  the  sacred  hope 
ind  promise  of  revenge.  The  necessary  extinction  of  the  young 
emperor  and  his  mother  imposed  the  fatal  obligation  of  extirpat¬ 
ing  the  friends  who  hated  and  might  punish  the  assassin ;  and 

nfTo  Fallmerayer  belongs  the  credit  of  having  given  a  just  estimate  of  the 
administration  of  Andronicns  (Geschiohte  des  Kaisertnms  Trapesunts,  p.  29).  He 
showed  that  Andxonions  made  a  serious  and  resolnte  attempt  to  rescue  the  empire 
from  its  decline,  on  the  lines  which  had  been  followed  by  Basil  II.  and  abandoned 
rise*  his  death.  The  objects  of  Andronicns  were  to  purify  the  administration  and 
to  remedy  the  gnat  economical  evil  whioh  was  ruining  the  empire — the  growth  of 
rut  estates.  He  was  consequently  detested  by  the  aristocratioand  official  classes, 
and  it  was  men  of  these  classes  who  wrote  his  history.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
Andronieus  in  Diehl’s  Figures  bvzantines,  2*  Serie  (in  which  volume  sketches  will 
also  be  found  of  Irene,  wife  of  Alexius  I.,  and  of  Anna  Comnena).] 
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the  repetition  of  murder  rendered  him  less  willing,  and  less 
able,  to  forgive.  An  horrid  narrative  of  the  victims  whom  he 
sacrificed  by  poison  or  the  sword,  by  the  sea  or  the  flames,  would 
be  less  expressive  of  his  cruelty  than  the  appellation  of  the 
Halcyon-days,  which  was  applied  to  a  rare  and  bloodless  week 
of  repose.  The  tyrant  strove  to  transfer,  on  the  laws  and  the 
judges,  some  portion  of  his  guilt ;  but  the  mask  was  fallen,  and 
his  subjects  could  no  longer  mistake  the  true  author  of  their 
calamities.  The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially  those 
who,  by  descent  or  alliance,  might  dispute  the  Comnenian 
inheritance,  escaped  from  the  monster’s  den ;  Nice  or  Prusa, 
Sicily  or  Cyprus,  were  their  places  of  refuge;  and,  as  their 
flight  was  already  criminal,  they  aggravated  their  offence  by  an 
open  revolt  and  the  Imperial  title.  Yet  Andronicus  resisted 
the  daggers  and  swords  of  his  most  formidable  enemies ;  Nice 
and  Prusa  were  reduced  and  chastised;  the  Sicilians  were 
content  with  the  sack  of  Thessalonica ;  and  the  distance  of 
Cyprus  was  not  more  propitious  to  the  rebel  than  to  the  tyrant. 
His  throne  was  subverted  by  a  rival  without  merit  and  a  people 
without  arms.  Isaac  Angelus,  a  descendant  in  the  female  line 
from  the  great  Alexius,  was  marked  as  a  viotim  by  the  prnd- 
ence  or  superstition  of  the  emperor.  In  a  moment  of  despair 
Angelus  defended  his  life  and  liberty,  slew  the  executioner,  and 
fled  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  sanctuary  was  insensibly 
filled  with  a  curious  and  mournful  crowd,  who,  in  his  fate, 
prognosticated  their  own.  But  their  lamentations  were  soon 
turned  to  curses  and  the  curses  to  threats ;  they  dared  to  ask, 
“  Why  do  we  fear  ?  why  do  we  obey  ?  We  are  many  and  he  is 
one ;  our  patience  is  the  only  bond  of  our  slavery."  With  the 
dawn  of  day  the  city  burst  into  a  general  sedition,  the  prisons 
were  thrown  open,  the  coldest  and  most  servile  were  roused  to 
the  defence  of  their  country,  and  Isaac,  the  second  of  the  name, 
was  raised  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  throne.  Unconscious  of 
his  danger,  the  tyrant  was  absent,  withdrawn  from  the  toils  of 
state,  in  the  delicious  islands  of  the  Propontis.  He  had  con¬ 
tracted  an  indecent  marriage  with  Alice,  or  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Lewis  the  Seventh  of  France,  and  relict  of  the  unfortunate 
Alexius ;  and  his  society,  more  suitable  to  his  temper  than  to 
his  age,  was  composed  of  a  young  wife  and  a  favourite  concubine. 
On  the  first  alarm  he  rushed  to  Constantinople,  impatient  for 
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the  blood  of  the  guilty ;  but  he  was  astonished  by  the  silence 
of  the  palace,  the  tumult  of  the  city,  and  the  general  desertion 
of  mankind.  Andronicus  proclaimed  a  free  pardon  to  his 
subjects ;  they  neither  desired  nor  would  grant  forgiveness :  he 
offered  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son  Manuel ;  but  the  virtues 
of  the  son  could  not  expiate  his  father’s  crimes.  The  sea  was 
still  open  for  his  retreat ;  but  the  news  of  the  revolution  had 
flown  along  the  coast ;  when  fear  had  ceased,  obedience  was  no 
more  ;  the  Imperial  galley  was  pursued  and  taken  by  an  armed 
brigantine ;  and  the  tyrant  was  dragged  to  the  presence  of 
Isaac  Angelus,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  a  long  chain  round  his 
neck.  His  eloquence  and  the  tears  of  his  female  companions 
pleaded  in  vain  for  his  life ;  but,  instead  of  the  decencies  of  a 
legal  execution,  the  new  monarch  abandoned  the  criminal  to 
the  numerous  sufferers  whom  he  had  deprived  of  a  father,  an 
husband,  or  a  friend.  His  teeth  and  hair,  an  eye  and  a  hand, 
were  torn  from  him  as  a  poor  compensation  for  their  loss ;  and 
a  short  respite  was  allowed  that  he  might  feel  the  bitterness  of 
death.  Astride  on  a  camel,  without  any  danger  of  a  rescue,  he 
was  carried  through  the  city,  and  the  basest  of  the  populace 
rejoiced  to  trample  on  the  fallen  majesty  of  their  prince.  After 
a  thousand  blows  and  outrages,  Andronicus  was  hung  by  the 
feet  between  two  pillars  that  supported  the  statues  of  a  wolf 
and  sow ;  and  every  hand  that  could  reach  the  public  enemy 
inflicted  on  his  body  some  mark  of  ingenious  or  brutal  cruelty, 
till  two  friendly  or  furious  Italians,  plunging  their  swords  into 
his  body,  released  him  from  all  human  punishment.  In  this 
long  and  painful  agony,  “  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me !  ”  and 
u  Why  will  you  bruise  a  broken  reed  ?  ”  were  the  only  words 
that  escaped  from  his  mouth.  Our  hatred  for  the  tyrant  is  lost 
m  pity  for  the  man ;  nor  can  we  blame  his  pusillanimous  resig¬ 
nation,  since  a  Greek  Christian  was  no  longer  master  of  his 
life. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  expatiate  on  the  extraordinary  char-  inae  n. 
aeter  and  adventures  of  Andronicus ;  but  I  shall  here  terminate  tS? u£’. 

Bopfc*  19 

the  series  of  the  Greek  emperors  since  the  time  of  Heraclius. 

The  branches  that  sprang  from  the  Comnenian  trunk  had  in¬ 
sensibly  withered  ;  and  the  male  line  was  continued  only  in  the 
posterity  of  Andronicus  himself,  who,  in  the  public  confusion, 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Trebizond,  so  obscure  in  history 
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and  so  famous  in  romance.  A  private  citizen  of  Philadelphia, 
Constantine  Angelas,  had  emerged  to  wealth  and  honours  by 
his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius.  His  son 
Andronicus  is  conspicuous  only  by  his  cowardice.  His  grand¬ 
son  Isaac  punished  and  succeeded  the  tyrant ;  but  he  was  de¬ 
throned  by  his  own  vices  and  the  ambition  of  his  brother ;  and 
their  discord  introduced  the  Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  first  great  period  in  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
empire. 

If  we  compute  the  number  and  duration  of  the  reigns,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  period  of  six  hundred  years  is  filled  by  sixty 
emperors;  including,  in  the  Augustan  list,  some  female  sove¬ 
reigns,  and  deducting  some  usurpers  who  were  never  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  the  capital,  and  some  princes  who  did  not  live  to 
possess  their  inheritance.  The  average  proportion  will  allow 
ten  years  for  each  emperor,  far  below  the  chronological  rule  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  from  the  experience  of  more  recent  and 
regular  monarchies,  has  defined  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
as  the  term  of  an  ordinary  reign.  The  Byzantine  empire  was 
most  tranquil  and  prosperous,  when  it  could  acquiesce  in  heredi¬ 
tary  succession ;  five  dynasties,  the  Heraclian,  Isaurian,  Amorian, 
Basilian,  and  Comnenian  families,  enjoyed  and  transmitted  the 
royal  patrimony  during  their  respective  series  of  five,  four,  three, 
six,  and  four  generations ;  several  princes  number  the  years  of 
their  reign  with  those  of  their  infancy ;  and  Constantine  the 
Seventh  and  his  two  grandsons  occupy  the  space  of  an  entire 
century.  But  in  the  intervals  of  the  Byzantine  dynasties,  the 
succession  is  rapid  and  broken,  and  the  name  of  a  successful 
candidate  is  speedily  erased  by  a  more  fortunate  competitor. 
Many  were  the  paths  that  led  to  the  summit  of  royalty ;  the 
fabric  of  rebellion  was  overthrown  by  the  stroke  of  conspiracy 
or  undermined  by  the  silent  arts  of  intrigue ;  the  favourites  of 
the  soldiers,  of  the  people,  of  the  senate  or  clergy,  of  the  women 
and  eunuchs,  were  alternately  clothed  with  the  purple;  the 
means  of  their  elevation  were  base,  and  their  end  was  often 
contemptible  or  tragic.  A  being  of  the  nature  of  man,  endowed 
with  the  same  faculties,  but  with  a  longer  measure  of  existence, 
would  cast  down  a  smile  of  pity  and  contempt  on  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  human  ambition,  so  eager,  in  a  narrow  span,  to  grasp 
at  a  precarious  and  short-lived  enjoyment.  It  is  thus  that  the 
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experience  of  history  exalts  and  enlarges  the  horizon  of  our  in¬ 
tellectual  view.  In  a  composition  of  some  days,  in  a  perusal  of 
some  hours,  six  hundred  years  have  rolled  away,  and  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  a  life  or  reign  is  contracted  to  a  fleeting  moment ;  the 
grave  is  ever  beside  the  throne ;  the  success  of  a  criminal  is 
almost  instantly  followed  by  the  loss  of  his  prize ;  and  our  im¬ 
mortal  reason  survives  and  disdains  the  sixty  phantoms  of  kings, 
who  have  passed  before  our  eyes  and  faintly  dwell  in  our  re¬ 
membrance.  The  observation  that,  in  every  age  and  climate, 
ambition  has  prevailed  with  the  same  commanding  energy  may 
abate  the  surprise  of  a  philosopher ;  but,  while  he  condemns  the 
vanity,  he  may  search  the  motive,  of  this  universal  desire  to 
obtain  and  hold  the  sceptre  of  dominion.  To  the  greater  part 
of  the  Byzantine  series  we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe  the  love  of 
fame  and  of  mankind.  The  virtue  alone  of  John  Comnenus  was 
beneficent  and  pure ;  the  most  illustrious  of  the  princes  who 
precede  or  follow  that  respectable  name  have  trod  with  some 
dexterity  and  vigour  the  crooked  and  bloody  paths  of  a  selfish 
policy;  in  scrutinising  the  imperfect  characters  of  Leo  the 
Isaorian,  Basil  the  First,  and  Alexius  Comnenus,  of  Theophilus, 
the  second  Basil,  and  Manuel  Comnenus,  our  esteem  and 
censure  are  almost  equally  balanced ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Imperial  crowd  could  only  desire  and  expect  to  be  forgotten  by 
posterity.  Was  personal  happiness  the  aim  and  object  of  their 
ambition?  I  shall  not  descant  on  the  vulgar  topics  of  the 
misery  of  kings ;  but  I  may  surely  observe  that  their  condition, 
of  all  others,  is  the  most  pregnant  with  fear  and  the  least  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  hope.  For  these  opposite  passions,  a  larger  scope 
was  allowed  in  the  revolutions  of  antiquity  than  in  the  smooth 
and  solid  temper  of  the  modern  world,  which  cannot  easily  re¬ 
peat  either  the  triumph  of  Alexander  or  the  fall  of  Darius.  But 
the  peculiar  infelicity  of  the  Byzantine  princes  exposed  them 
to  domestic  perils,  without  affording  any  lively  promise  of 
foreign  conquest.  From  the  pinnacle  of  greatness,  Andronicus 
was  precipitated  by  a  death  more  cruel  and  shameful  than  that 
of  the  vilest  malefactor ;  but  the  most  glorious  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  had  much  more  to  dread  from  their  subjects  than  to 
hope  from  their  enemies.  The  army  was  licentious  without 
spirit,  the  nation  turbulent  without  freedom;  the  barbarians 
of  the  East  and  West  pressed  on  the  monarchy,  and  the  loss 
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of  the  provinces  was  terminated  by  the  final  servitude  of  the 
capital. 

The  entire  series  of  Roman  emperors,  from  the  first  of  the 
Caesars  to  the  last  of  the  Constantines,  extends  above  fifteen 
hundred  years ;  and  the  term  of  dominion  unbroken  by  foreign 
conquest  surpasses  the  measure  of  the  ancient  monarchies :  the 
Assyrians  or  Medes,  the  successors  of  Cyrus,  or  those  of  Alex¬ 
ander. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 

Introduction,  Worship,  and  Persecution  of  Images — Revolt  of 
Italy  and  Rome — Temporal  Dominion  of  the  Popes — Con¬ 
quest  of  Italy  by  the  Franks — Establishment  of  Images — 
Character  and  Coronation  of  Charlemagne — Restoration 
and  Decay  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West — Independence 
of  Italy — Constitution  of  the  Germanic  Body 

IN  the  connexion  of  the  chnrch  and  state  I  have  considered  introdao- 
the  former  as  subservient  only  and  relative  to  the  latter :  a  imh 
salutary  maxim,  if  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  narrative,  it  had  curktun 
ever  been  held  sacred.  The  oriental  philosophy  of  the  Qnostics, ohoroh 
the  dark  abyss  of  predestination  and  grace,  and  the  strange 
transformations  of  the  Eucharist  from  the  sign  to  the  substance 
of  Christ’s  body,1 1  have  purposely  abandoned  to  the  curiosity 
of  speculative  divines.  But  I  have  reviewed,  with  diligence 
and  pleasure,  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical  history,  by  which  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  were  materially  affected, 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  the  constitution  of  Idle  Catho¬ 
lic  church,  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  and  the  sects  that  arose  from 
the  mysterious  controversies  concerning  the  Trinity  and  incar¬ 
nation.  At  the  head  of  this  class,  we  may  justly  rank  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  images,  so  fiercely  disputed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries;  since  a  question  of  popular  superstition  produced 
the  revolt  of  Italy,  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  possessed  with  an  unconquer¬ 
able  repugnance  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  images,  and  this 
aversion  may  be  ascribed  to  their  descent  from  the  Jews  and 
their  enmity  to  the  Greeks.  The  Mosaic  law  had  severely  pro¬ 
scribed  all  representations  of  the  Deity ;  and  that  precept  was 

1  The  learned  Selden  hat  given  the  hiatorj  of  irantabtiantiaiion  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  pithj  sentence :  “  This  opinion  it  onlj  rhetoric  tamed  into  logic  ” 

(his  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  9078,  in  hit  Table-talkl- 
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firmly  established  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  chosen 
people.  The  wit  of  the  Christian  apologists  was  pointed  against 
the  foolish  idolaters,  who  bowed  before  the  workmanship  of 
their  own  hands :  the  images  of  brass  and  marble,  which,  had 
they  been  endowed  with  sense  and  motion,  should  have  started 
rather  from  the  pedestal  to  adore  the  creative  powers  of  the 
artist.2  Perhaps  some  recent  and  imperfect  converts  of  the 
Gnostic  tribe  might  crown  the  statues  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul 
with  the  profane  honours  which  they  paid  to  those  of  Aristotle 
and  Pythagoras ; 2  but  the  public  religion  of  the  Catholics  was 
uniformly  simple  and  spiritual ;  and  the  first  notice  of  the  use 
[Elvira]  of  pictures  is  in  the  censure  of  the  council  of  Illiberis,  three 
hundred  years  after  the  Christian  sera.**  Under  the  successors 
of  Constantine,  in  the  peace  and  luxury  of  the  triumphant 
church,  the  more  prudent  bishops  condescended  to  indulge  a 
visible  superstition  for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude ;  and,  after 
the  ruin  of  Paganism,  they  were  no  longer  restrained  by  the 
apprehension  of  an  odious  parallel.  The  first  introduction  of  a 
symbolic  worship  was  in  the  veneration  of  the  cross  and  of 
relics.  The  saints  and  martyrs,  whose  intercession  was  im¬ 
plored,  were  Beated  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  but  the  gracious 
and  often  supernatural  favours,  which,  in  the  popular  belief, 
were  showered  round  their  tomb,  conveyed  an  unquestionable 
sanction  of  the  devout  pilgrims,  who  visited,  and  touched,  and 
kissed  these  lifeless  remains,  the  memorials  of  their  merits  and 
sufferings.4  But  a  memorial,  more  interesting  than  the  skull 
or  the  sandals  of  a  departed  worthy,  is  a  faithful  copy  of  his 
person  and  features,  delineated  by  the  arts  of  painting  or 
sculpture.  In  every  age,  such  copies,  so  congenial  to  human 
feelings,  have  been  cherished  by  the  zeal  of  private  friendship 
or  public  esteem ;  the  images  of  the  Roman  emperors  were 
adored  with  civil  and  almost  religious  honours ;  a  reverence, 


*  Neo  intelligunt  homines  ineptissimi,  quod,  si  sentire  simulacra  el  mover!  pos- 
sent  [ultro],  adoratnra  hominem  fuissent  a  quo  sunt  expolita  (Divin.  Institnt.  I.  li. 
c.  2).  Lactantins  is  the  last,  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent,  of  the  Latin  apologists 
Their  raillery  of  idols  attaoks  not  only  the  object,  but  the  form  and  matter. 

*  See  IrentBus,  Epiphanius,  and  Augustin  (Basnage,  Hist,  des  Eglises  Bdfonn*— . 
tom.  ii.  p.  ISIS).  This  Gnostic  practioe  has  a  singular  affinity  with  the  prirate 
worship  of  Alexander  Severus  (Lampridius,  c.  29 ;  Lardner,  Heathen  Testimonies, 
voL  iii.  p.  34). 

*»  [Canon  86,  Mansi,  Cone.  12,  264.] 

4  See  this  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  317,  p.  481 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  219-227. 
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less  ostentations,  bat  more  sincere,  was  applied  to  the  statnes 
of  sages  and  patriots  ;  and  these  profane  virtues,  these  splendid 
sins,  disappeared  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  men  who  had  died 
for  their  celestial  and  everlasting  country.  At  first,  the  experi-  Th«u 
ment  was  made  with  caution  and  scruple ;  and  the  venerable 
pictures  were  discreetly  allowed  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to 
awaken  the  cold,  and  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  the  heathen 
proselytes.  By  a  Blow  though  inevitable  progression,  the  honours 
of  the  original  were  transferred  to  the  copy ;  the  devout  Christian 
prayed  before  the  image  of  a  saint;  and  the  Pagan  rites  of 
genuflexion,  luminaries,  and  incense  again  stole  into  the  Catholic 
church.  The  soruples  of  reason,  or  piety,  were  silenced  by  the 
strong  evidence  of  visions  and  miracles ;  and  the  pictures  which 
speak,  and  move,  and  bleed,  must  be  endowed  with  a  divine 
energy,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  proper  objects  of  religious 
adoration.  The  most  audacious  pencil  might  tremble  in  the 
rash  attempt  of  defining,  by  forms  and  colours,  the  infinite 
Spirit,  the  eternal  Father,  who  pervades  and  sustains  the  uni¬ 
verse.6  But  the  superstitious  mind  was  more  easily  reconciled 
to  paint  and  to  worship  the  angels,  and,  above  all,  the  Son  of 
God,  under  the  human  shape  which,  on  earth,  they  have  con¬ 
descended  to  assume.  The  second  person  of  the  Trinity  had 
been  clothed  with  a  real  and  mortal  body ;  but  that  body  had 
ascended  into  heaven,  and,  had  not  some  similitude  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  the  spiritual  worship  of 
Christ  might  have  been  obliterated  by  the  visible  relics  and 
representations  of  the  saints.  A  similar  indulgence  was  requisite, 
and  propitious,  for  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  place  of  her  burial 
was  unknown ;  and  the  assumption  of  her  soul  and  body  into 
heaven  was  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

The  use,  and  even  the  worship,  of  images  was  firmly  established 
before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century ;  they  were  fondly  cherished 
by  the  warm  imagination  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics;  the 
Pantheon  and  Vatican  were  adorned  with  the  emblems  of  a 
new  superstition;  but  this  semblance  of  idolatry  was  more 

9  Ov  y&p  rb  &*?or  k*\ovv  vrdpx0*  dAiprr or  p, op<pcus  run  *ol  <rx^^a<ruf  ucd(ofnr» 

•#t«  {^Aotf  rJ)r  bwtpoiiriov  teal  vpodvapxov  ofolav  rifxav  rjfius  Sityi'&ca/ici' 

(Concilium  Nicenum,  ii.  in  Collect.  Labb.  tom.  viii.  p.  1025,  edit.  Venet.).  II  seroit 
pmutrMre  i  propos  de  ne  point  soaffrir  d’images  de  la  Trinity  ou  de  la  Divinity ; 
la*  d^fensears  lee  plus  z414s  des  images  ayant  condemn^  celles-ci,  et  le  concile  de 
Trent*  ne  parlant  que  des  images  de  J6sua  Christ  et  des  Saints  (Dupin,  Bibliot. 
Ecclie.  tom.  vi.  p.  164). 
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coldly  entertained  by  the  rude  barbarians  and  the  Axian  clergy 
of  the  WeBt.  The  bolder  forms  of  sculpture,  in  brass  or  marble, 
which  peopled  the  temples  of  antiquity,  were  offensive  to  the 
fancy  or  conscience  of  the  Christian  Creeks ;  and  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face  of  colours  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  more  decent  and 
harmless  mode  of  imitation.* 

The  image  The  merit  and  effect  of  a  copy  depends  on  its  resemblance 
^ es®  with  the  original ;  but  the  primitive  Christians  were  ignorant 
of  the  genuine  features  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  mother,  and  his 
apostles :  the  statue  of  Christ  at  Paneas  in  Palestine 7  was 
more  probably  that  of  some  temporal  saviour;  the  Gnostics 
and  their  profane  monuments  were  reprobated ;  and  the  fancy 
of  the  Christian  artists  could  only  be  guided  by  the  clandestine 
imitation  of  some  heathen  model.  In  this  distress,  a  bold  and 
dexterous  invention  assured  at  once  the  likeness  of  the  image 
and  the  innocence  of  the  worship.  A  new  superstructure  of  fable 
was  raised  on  the  popular  basis  of  a  Syrian  legend,  on  the 
[Abf&r  v.  correspondence  of  Christ  and  Abgarus,  so  famous  in  the  dayB 
a.d.  is-60]  Eusebius,  so  reluctantly  deserted  by  our  modem  advocates. 

The  bishop  of  CsBsarea8  records  the  epistle,*  but  he  most 

*  This  general  history  of  images  is  drawn  from  the  xxiid  book  of  the  Hist 
des  Eglises  B£form6es  of  Baenage,  tom.  ii.  p.  1810-1337.  He  was  a  Protestant, 
bat  of  a  manly  spirit ;  and  on  this  head  the  Protestants  are  so  notoriously  in  the 
right  that  they  can  venture  to  be  impartial.  See  the  perplexity  of  poor  Friar 
Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  i.  p.  42.  [Sohwarzlose,  Der  Bilderstreit,  chap.  1  (1890).] 

7  After  removing  some  rubbish  of  miracle  and  inconsistency,  it  may  be  allowed 

that,  as  late  as  the  year  300,  Paneas  in  Palestine  was  decorated  with  a  bronxe 
statue,  representing  a  grave  personage  wrapt  in  a  oloak,  with  a  grateful  or  sup¬ 
pliant  female  kneeling  before  him,  and  that  an  inscription— t*  r$  cvtpytn— 

was  perhaps  inscribed  on  the  pedestal.  By  the  Christians,  this  group  was  foolishly 
explained  of  their  founder,  and  the  poor  woman  whom  he  had  oured  of  the  bloody 
flux  (Euseb.  vii.  18,  Philostorg.  vii.  3,  &o.).  M.  de  Beausobre  more  reasonably 
conjectures  the  philosopher  Apollonius,  or  the  emperor  Vespasian.  In  the  latter 
supposition,  the  female  is  a  city,  a  province,  or  perhaps  the  queen  Berenice 
(Biblioth&que  Germanique,  tom.  xiii.  p.  1-92). 

8  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  18  [cp.  ii.  1].  The  learned  Assemannus  has 
brought  up  the  collateral  aid  of  three  Svrians,  St  Ephrem,  Joshua  Stylites,  aod 
James  bishop  of  Sarug ;  but  I  do  not  Ena  any  notice  of  the  Syriac  original  [cp. 
next  note]  or  the  archives  of  EdesBa  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  i.  p.  318,  420,  534). 
Their  vague  belief  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greeks. 

•  The  evidence  for  these  epistles  is  stated  and  rejected  by  the  candid  Lardner 
(Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  i.  p.  297-309).  Among  the  herd  of  bigots  who  am 
forcibly  driven  from  this  convenient  but  untenable  post,  I  am  ashamed,  with  the 
Grabes,  Caves,  Tillemonts,  <tc.  to  discover  Mr.  Addison,  an  English  gentleman 
(his  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  528,  Baskerville’s  edition);  but  his  superficial  tract  on 
Christian  religion  owes  its  credit  to  his  name,  his  style,  and  the  interested  applause 
of  our  clergy.  fThe  conversion  of  Edessa  seems  to  have  been  achieved  later  than 
200  a.d.  by  Bardesanes,  under  a  later  Abgar  (202-217) ;  and  the  legend  probably 
arose  soon  after.  About  a.d.  400,  the  document  quoted  by  Eusebius  was  edited  in 
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strangely  forgets  the  picture  of  Christ,10 — the  perfect  impression 
of  his  face  on  a  linen,  with  which  he  gratified  the  faith  of  the 
royal  stranger,  who  had  invoked  his  healing  power  and  offered 
the  strong  city  of  Edessa  to  protect  him  against  the  malice  of 
the  Jews.  The  ignorance  of  the  primitive  church  is  explained 
by  the  long  imprisonment  of  the  image,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall, 
from  whence,  after  an  oblivion  of  five  hundred  years,  it  was 
released  by  some  prudent  bishop,  and  seasonably  presented  to 
the  devotion  of  the  times.  Its  first  and  most  glorious  exploit 
was  the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  arms  of  Chosroes 
Nushirvan ;  and  it  was  soon  revered  as  a  pledge  of  the  divine 
promise  that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  text  of  Procopius  ascribes  the  double 
deliverance  of  Edessa  to  the  wealth  and  valour  of  her  citizens, 
who  purchased  the  absence  and  repelled  the  assaults  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  He  was  ignorant,  the  profane  historian,  of 
the  testimony  which  he  is  compelled  to  deliver  in  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  page  of  Evagrius,  that  the  Palladium  was  exposed  on  the 
rampart,  and  that  the  water  which  had  been  sprinkled  on  the 
holy  face,  instead  of  quenching,  added  new  fuel  to,  the  flames 
of  the  besieged.  After  this  important  service,  the  image  of 
Edessa  was  preserved  with  respect  and  gratitude ;  and,  if  the 
Armenians  rejected  the  legend,  the  more  credulous  Greeks 
adored  the  similitude,  which  was  not  the  work  of  any  mortal 
pencil,  but  the  immediate  creation  of  the  divine  original.  The 
style  and  sentiments  of  a  Byzantine  hymn  will  declare  how  far 
their  worship  was  removed  from  the  grossest  idolatry.  “  How 
can  we  with  mortal  eyes  contemplate  this  image,  whose  celestial 
splendour  the  host  of  heaven  presumes  not  to  behold?  He 
who  dwells  in  heaven  condescends  this  day  to  visit  us  by  his 

improved  form  and  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  miraculous  picture.  This 
it  the  so-called  Doctrina  Addaei  or  Acta  Thaddaei ,  which  has  come  down  in  Syriac 
(G.  Phillips,  The  doctrine  of  Addai,  1876),  Greek  (Tischendorf,  Act.  Ap.  Apoc., 
261  nqq.)  and  Armenian.  See  R.  A.  Lapsing,  Die  edessenische  Abgarsage,  1880; 
L.  Trteront,  Let  orig.  de  l^glise  d’Edesse  et  la  legende  d’Abgar,  1888.] 

19  From  the  silenoe  of  James  of  Sarug  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  289,  818) 
and  She  testimony  of  Evagrius  (Hist.  Eooles.  1.  iv.  o.  27),  I  conclude  that  this  fable 
wm  invented  between  the  years  521  and  594,  most  probably  after  the  siege  of 
Edessa  in  640  (Asseman.  tom.  i.  p.  416  ;  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  ii.  [c.  12]).  It 
it  the  sword  and  buckler  of  Gregory  II.  (in  Epist.  i.  ad  Leon.  Isaur.  Conoil.  tom. 
wul.  p.  666.  667),  of  John  Damascenus  (Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  281,  edit.  Lequien),  and 
of  the  second  Nicene  Council  lAotio  v.  p.  1080).  The  most  perfect  edition  may 
be  to  and  in  Cedrenus  (Com  pend.  p.  175-178  [i.  p.  808  tqq.t  ed.  Bonn]). 
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venerable  image ;  He  who  is  seated  on  the  cherubim  visits  ns 
this  day  by  a  picture,  which  the  Father  has  delineated  with  his 
immaculate  hand,  which  he  has  formed  in  an  ineffable  manner, 
and  which  we  sanctify  by  adoring  it  with  fear  and  love." 
Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  these  images,  made  without 
hands  (in  Greek  it  is  a  single  word11),  were  propagated  in  the 
ita  copies  camps  and  cities  of  the  Eastern  empire ; u  they  were  the  objects 
of  worship,  and  the  instruments  of  miracles ;  and  in  the  hour 
of  danger  or  tumult  their  venerable  presence  could  revive  the 
hope,  rekindle  the  courage,  or  repress  the  fury,  of  the  Boman 
legions.  Of  these  pictures,  the  far  greater  part,  the  transcripts 
of  a  human  pencil,  could  only  pretend  to  a  secondary  likeness 
and  improper  title ;  but  there  were  some  of  higher  descent, 
who  derived  their  resemblance  from  an  immediate  contact  with 
the  original,  endowed,  for  that  purpose,  with  a  miraculous  and 
prolific  virtue.  The  most  ambitious  aspired  from  a  filial  to  s 
fraternal  relation  with  the  image  of  Edessa ;  and  snch  is  the 
veronica  of  Borne,  or  Spain,  or  Jerusalem,  which  Christ  in  his 
agony  and  bloody  sweat  applied  to  his  face  and  delivered  to  an 
holy  matron.  The  fruitful  precedent  was  speedily  transferred 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints  and  martyrs.  In  the  church 
of  Diospolis  in  Palestine,  the  features  of  the  mother  of  Godu 
were  deeply  inscribed  in  a  marble  column ;  the  East  and  West 
have  been  decorated  by  the  pencil  of  St.  Luke;  and  the 
evangelist,  who  was  perhaps  a  physician,  has  been  forced  to 
exercise  the  oocupation  of  a  painter,  so  profane  and  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The  Olympian  Jove, 

11  *Ax»i poroiirrot.  See  Ducange,  in  Gloss.  Gneo.  et  Let.  The  subject  is  treats! 
with  equal  learning  and  bigotry  by  the  Jesuit  Gretser  (Syntagma  de  Imaginibus 
non  Mann  faotis,  ad  caloem  Codini  de  Offioiis,  p.  289-330),  the  ass,  or  rather  the 
ioz,  of  Ingoldstadt  (see  the  Soaligerana) ;  with  eqnal  reason  and  wit  by  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Beaasobre,  in  the  ironical  controversy  which  he  has  spread  through  many 
volumes  of  the  Bibliothique  Germ  unique  (tom.  zviii.  p.  1-60,  zz.  p.  27-68,  zzv.  p. 
1-36,  zzviii.  p.  85-118,  zzviii.  p.  1-33,  zzzi.  p.  111-148,  xzzii.  p.  76-107,  xzziv.  p. 
67-96).  [The  Hellenio  parallel  to  these  tiiim  dxeipowofarei  are  the  ir/fapan 
Slower)).] 

u  Theophylact.  Simooatta  (L.  ii.  o.  8,  p.  34,  L  iii.  e.  1,  p.  63)  oslehratas  tbs 
9iaySpucbv  efxow/ia,  which  he  styles  dgeipowefirroi';  yet  it  was  no  more  than  a  copy, 
sinoe  he  adds,  bpxtTuwov  rh  Mwu  of  'Pw/uuo,  (of  Edessa)  6pijw««6acv(  n  Spf^rm. 
See  Pagi,  tom.  ii.  a.d.  686,  No.  11. 

12  See,  in  the  genuine  or  supposed  works  of  John  Damasoenus,  two  passages  on 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Luke,  whioh  have  not  been  noticed  by  Gretser,  nor  eonseqnently 
by  Beausobre.  Opera  Joh.  Damascen.  tom.  i.  p.  618,  631.  [There  is  an  important 
passage,  showing  that  image-worship  was  thoroughly  established  in  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  cent.,  in  the  story  of  Barlaam  and  Joiaphat.  See  Migne,  P.  G-,  96, 
p.  1032.  Cp.  below,  Appendiz  1,  under  John  of  Damasous.] 
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created  by  the  muse  of  Homer  and  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  might 
inspire  a  philosophic  mind  with  momentary  devotion ;  bnt  these 
Catholic  images  were  faintly  and  flatly  delineated  by  monkish 
artists  in  the  last  degeneracy  of  taste  and  genius.14 

The  worship  of  images  had  stolen  into  the  chnrch  by  in¬ 
sensible  degrees,  and  each  petty  step  was  pleasing  to  the 
superstitious  mind,  as  productive  of  comfort  and  innocent  of 
sin.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  full 
magnitude  of  the  abuse,  the  more  timorous  Greeks  were 
awakened  by  an  apprehension  that,  under  the  mask  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  they  had  restored  the  religion  of  their  fathers;  they 
heard,  with  grief  and  impatience,  the  name  of  idolaters: 
the  incessant  charge  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,16  who  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Law  and  the  Koran  an  immortal  hatred  to 
graven  images  and  all  relative  worship.  The  servitude  of  the 
Jews  might  curb  their  zeal  and  depreciate  their  authority; 
bnt  the  triumphant  Musulmans,  who  reigned  at  Damascus 
and  threatened  Constantinople,  cast  into  the  scale  of  reproach 
the  accumulated  weight  of  truth  and  victory.  The  cities  of 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  had  been  fortified  with  the  images 
of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints ;  and  each  city  presumed 
on  the  hope  or  promise  of  miraculous  defence.  In  a  rapid  con¬ 
quest  of  ten  years,  the  Arabs  subdued  those  cities  and  these 
images ;  and  in  their  opinion,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  pronounced  a 
decisive  judgment  between  the  adoration  and  contempt  of 
these  mute  and  inanimate  idols.  For  a  while  Edessa  had 
braved  the  Persian  assaults ;  but  the  chosen  city,  the  spouse  of 
Christ,  was  involved  in  the  common  ruin;  and  his  divine  re¬ 
semblance  became  the  slave  and  trophy  of  the  infidels.  After  a 
servitude  of  three  hundred  years,  the  Palladium  was  yielded  to 
the  devotion  of  Constantinople,  for  a  ransom  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  of  silver,  the  redemption  of  two  hundred  Musulmans, 


14 M Your  scandalous  figures  stand  quite  out  from  the  canvas:  they  are  as 
ha d  as  a  group  of  statues !  ”  It  was  thus  that  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  a  Greek 
fries*  applauded  the  pictures  of  Titian,  whioh  he  had  ordered,  and  refused  to 


1 >  By  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Glycas,  and  Manasses,  the  origin  of  the  Iconoclasts 
is  isspated  to  the  caliph  Tezid  and  two  Jews,  who  promised  the  empire  to  Leo; 
aod  the  reproaches  of  these  hostile  sectaries  are  turned  into  an  absurd  conspiracy 
for  restoring  the  purity  of  the  Christian  worship  (see  Spanheim,  Hist.  Imag.  c. 
;*).  fTesaid  II.  issued  a  decree  banishing  images  from  Christian  churches  in  a.d. 
;  tl3  J 
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and  a  perpetual  trace  for  the  territory  of  Edessa.1®  In  this 
season  of  distress  and  dismay,  the  eloquence  of  the  monks  was 
exercised  in  the  defence  of  images;  and  they  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  sin  and  schism  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Orientals  had  forfeited  the  favour,  and  annihilated  the  virtue, 
of  these  precious  symbols.  But  they  were  now  opposed  by  the 
murmurs  of  many  simple  or  rational  Christians,  who  appealed 
to  the  evidence  of  texts,  of  facts,  and  of  the  primitive  times, 
and  secretly  desired  the  reformation  of  the  church.  As  the 
worship  of  images  had  never  been  established  by  any  general 
or  positive  law,  its  progress  in  the  Eastern  empire  had  been 
retarded,  or  accelerated,  by  the  differences  of  men  and  manners, 
the  local  degrees  of  refinement,  and  the  personal  characters  of 
the  bishops.  The  splendid  devotion  was  fondly  cherished  by 
the  levity  of  the  capital  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  clergy,  while  the  rude  and  remote  districts  of  Asia  were 
strangers  to  this  innovation  of  sacred  luxury.  Many  large 
congregations  of  Gnostics  and  Ariaim  maintained,  after  their 
conversion,  the  simple  worship  which  had  preceded  their  sepa¬ 
ration  ;  and  the  Armenians,  the  most  warlike  subjects  of  Borne, 
were  not  reconciled,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  sight  of 
images.17  These  various  denominations  of  men  afforded  a  feud 
of  prejudice  and  aversion,  of  small  account  in  the  villages  of 
Anatolia  or  Thrace,  but  which,  in  the  fortune  of  a  soldier,  a 
prelate,  or  an  eunuch,  might  be  often  connected  with  the 
powers  of  the  church  and  state. 

neo  the  Of  such  adventurers,  the  most  fortunate  was  the  emperor 
and’rae-  '  Leo  the  Third,18  who,  from  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  ascended 

eetsort, 
a.d.  79S-840 

M  See  Elmaoin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  267),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  201),  tud 
Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  264) ;  and  the  oritioiams  of  Pagi  (tom.  iii.  a.d.  M)- 
The  prudent  Franciscan  refuses  to  determine  whether  the  image  of  Bdease  no» 
reposes  at  Rome  or  Genoa ;  but  its  repose  is  inglorious,  and  this  ancient  object 
of  worship  is  no  longer  famous  or  fashionable. 

17  'Appcvlois  Kal  ’  AAafuu’O?*  brkry\s  ^  aylocv  cifcdrafv  wpo<rtcvrrj<nt  &wi/y4p*vrm  (N*C* 
tas,  1.  ii.  p.  258  [p.  527,  ed.  Bonn]).  The  Armenian  Churches  are  still  content 
with  the  cross  (Missions  du  Levant,  tom.  iii.  p.  148) ;  but  surely  the  supentittas 
Greek  is  unjust  to  the  superstition  of  the  Germans  of  the  xiith  century. 

18  Our  original,  bat  not  impartial,  monuments  of  the  Iconoclasts  must  be 
drawn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Counoils,  tom.  viii.  and  ix.  Collect.  Labb4,  edit 
Yenet.,  and  the  historical  writings  of  Theophanes,  Nicephoros,  Mimaa 
Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  <&c.  Of  the  modern  Catholics,  B&ronius,  Pagi,  NaUlii 
Alexander  (Hist.  Ecoles.  Seculum  viii.  and  ix.),  and  Maimbourg  (Hift.  d* 
Ioonoolastes)  have  treated  the  subject  with  learning,  passion  and  credulity.  The 
Protestant  labours  of  Frederic  Spanheim  (Historic  Imaginum  Restitute)  asi 
James  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Eglises  Rdformdes,  tom.  ii.  L  xxiii.  p.  1339*1385)  art 
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the  throne  of  the  East.  He  was  ignorant  of  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane  letters ;  but  his  education,  his  reason,  perhaps  his  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  had  inspired  the  martial 
peasant  with  a  hatred  of  images;  and  it  was  held  to  be  the 
duty  of  a  prince  to  impose  on  his  subjects  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience.  But  in  the  outset  of  an  unsettled  reign, 
during  ten  years  of  toil  and  danger,  Leo  submitted  to  the 
meanness  of  hypocrisy,  bowed  before  the  idols  which  he  despised, 
and  satisfied  the  Roman  pontiff  with  the  annual  professions  of 
his  orthodoxy  and  zeal.  In  the  reformation  of  religion,  his 
first  steps  were  moderate  and  cautious:  he  assembled  a  great 
council  of  senators  and  bishops,  and  enacted,  with  their  consent, 
that  all  the  images  should  be  removed  from  the  sanctuary  and 
altar  to  a  proper  height  in  the  churches,  where  they  might  be 
visible  to  the  eyes,  and  inaccessible  to  the  superstition,  of  the 
people.  But  it  was  impossible,  on  either  side,  to  check  the 
rapid  though  adverse  impulse  of  veneration  and  abhorrence ; 
in  their  lofty  position,  the  sacred  images  still  edified  their 
votaries  and  reproached  the  tyrant.1*  He  was  himself  provoked 
by  resistance  and  invective ;  and  his  own  party  accused  him 
of  an  imperfect  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  urged  for  his  imita¬ 
tion  the  example  of  the  Jewish  king,  who  had  broken,  without 
ample,  the  brazen  serpent  of  the  temple.  By  a  second  edict, 
he  proscribed  the  existence  as  well  as  the  use  of  religious 
pictures;  the  churches  of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces uj>. 
were  cleansed  from  idolatry ;  the  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  Saints  were  demolished,  or  a  smooth  surface  of  plaster 
was  spread  over  the  walls  of  the  edifice.  The  sect  of  the 
Iconoclasts  was  supported  by  the  zeal  and  despotism  of  six 
emperors,  and  the  East  and  West  were  involved  in  a  noisy  con¬ 
flict  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  It  was  the  design  of 
Leo  the  Isaurian  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  images, 
as  an  article  of  faith,  and  by  the  authority  of  a  general  council, 
bat  the  convocation  of  such  an  assembly  was  reserved  for  his 
son  Constantine ; 19  and,  though  it  is  stigmatized  by  triumphant 

Ml  into  the  Ioonodaet  scale.  With  this  mutual  aid,  and  opposite  tendency,  it 
ta  mmy  for  us  to  poise  the  balance  with  philosophio  indifference.  [See  further, 

Appcodtx  1.] 

L*"  [This  is  probably  incorrect.  See  Appendix  15  on  Leo’s  edicts.] 

l*  Some  flowen  of  rhetorio  are  Xfoo&ov  w&pdropow  <c« 1  ddcor,  and  the  bishops  tou 
sr»»iep»r»y-  By  [Pseudo-jDamaseenus  it  is  styled  fee  up*#  ««1  43«*ctoj  (Opera,  tom.  i.  p. 
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Their 
■yrod  of 
Constant! 
nople,  a.d, 
764  [768] 


Their 

creed 


bigotry  as  a  meeting  of  fools  and  atheists,  their  own  partial 
and  mutilated  acts  betray  many  symptoms  of  reason  and  piety. 
The  debates  and  decrees  of  many  provincial  synods  introduced 
-  the  summons  of  the  general  council  which  met  in  the  suburbs 
of  Constantinople,  and  was  composed  of  the  respectable  number 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops  of  Europe  and 
Anatolia;  for  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  were 
the  slaves  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  had  withdrawn 
the  churches  of  Italy  and  the  West  from  the  communion  of 
the  Greeks.  This  Byzantine  synod  assumed  the  rank  and 
powers  of  the  seventh  general  council ;  yet  even  this  title  was 
a  recognition  of  the  six  preceding  assemblies  which  had  labori¬ 
ously  built  the  structure  of  the  Catholic  faith.  After  a  serious 
deliberation  of  six  months,  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
bishops  pronounced  and  subscribed  an  unanimous  decree,  that 
all  visible  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in  the  Eucharist,  were 
either  blasphemous  or  heretical;  that  image-worship  was  a 
corruption  of  Christianity,  and  a  renewal  of  Paganism ;  that 
all  such  monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  broken  or  erased ; 
and  that  those  who  should  refuse  to  deliver  the  objects  of 
their  private  superstition  were  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the 
authority  of  the  church  and  of  the  emperor.  In  their  loud 
and  loyal  acclamations,  they  celebrated  the  merits  of  their 
temporal  redeemer ;  and  to  his  zeal  and  justice  they  entrusted 
the  execution  of  their  spiritual  censures.  At  Constantinople, 
as  in  the  former  councils,  the  will  of  the  prince  was  the  rule 
of  episcopal  faith ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  I  am  inclined  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  a  large  majority  of  the  prelates  sacrificed  their  secret 
conscience  to  the  temptations  of  hope  and  fear.  In  the  long 
night  of  superstition,  the  Christians  had  wandered  far  away 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel ;  nor  was  it  easy  for  them 
to  discern  the  clue,  and  tread  back  the  mazes,  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  worship  of  images  was  inseparably  blended,  at  least  to 
a  pious  fancy,  with  the  Cross,  the  Virgin,  the  saints,  and  their 
relics ;  the  holy  ground  was  involved  in  a  cloud  of  miracles 
and  visions ;  and  the  nerves  of  the  mind,  curiosity  and  scepti¬ 
cism,  were  benumbed  by  the  habits  of  obedience  and  belief. 

633).  Spanheim’s  Apology  for  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (p.  171,  Ac.)  is  worked  op 
witn  truth  and  ingenuity,  from  suoh  materials  as  he  could  find  in  the  Nioens  Acts 
(p.  1046,  Ac.).  The  witty  John  of  Damascus  converts  hnffK&mvs  into 
makes  them  Koi\iotov\ovst  slaves  of  their  belly,  Ac.  (Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  806). 
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Constantine  himself  is  accused  of  indulging  a  royal  licence  to 
donbt,  or  deny,  or  deride  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholics,10  bat 
they  were  deeply  inscribed  in  the  public  and  private  creed  of 
his  bishops ;  and  the  boldest  Iconoclast  might  assault  with  a 
secret  horror  the  monuments  of  popular  devotion,  which  were 
consecrated  to  the  honour  of  his  celestial  patrons.  In  the 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  freedom  and  knowledge 
had  expanded  all  the  faculties  of  man,  the  thirst  of  innovation 
superseded  the  reverence  of  antiquity,  and  the  vigour  of 
Europe  could  disdain  those  phantoms  which  terrified  the  sickly 
and  servile  weakness  of  the  Greeks. 

The  scandal  of  an  abstract  heresy  can  be  only  proclaimed  Their  un¬ 
to  the  people  by  the  blast  of  the  ecclesiastical  trumpet ;  but  umIiomm 
the  most  ignorant  can  perceive,  the  most  torpid  must  feel,  the  monk*, 
profanation  and  downfall  of  their  visible  deities.  The  first A-D' n*’TO 
hostilities  of  Leo  were  directed  against  a  lofty  Christ  on  the 
vestibule,  and  above  the  gate,  of  the  palace.10*  A  ladder  had 
been  planted  for  the  assault,  but  it  was  furiously  shaken  by  a 
crowd  of  zealots  and  women ;  they  beheld,  with  pious  transport, 
the  ministers  of  sacrilege  tumbling  from  on  high  and  dashed 
against  the  pavement ;  and  the  honours  of  the  ancient  martyrs 
were  prostituted  to  these  criminals,  who  justly  suffered  for 
murder  and  rebellion.”  The  execution  of  the  Imperial  edicts 
was  resisted  by  frequent  tumults  in  Constantinople  and  the 
provinces ;  the  person  of  Leo  was  endangered,  his  officers  were 
massacred,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  quelled  by  the 
strongest  efforts  of  the  civil  and  military  power.  Of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  or  Holy  Sea,  the  numerous  islands  were  filled  with 
images  and  monks ;  their  votaries  abjured,  without  scruple,  the 
enemy  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  the  saints ;  they  armed  a  fleet 
of  boats  and  galleys,  displayed  their  consecrated  banners,  and 
boldly  steered  for  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  to  place  on 
the  throne  a  new  favourite  of  God  and  the  people.  They  de- 

*•  He  is  accused  of  proscribing  the  title  of  saint ;  styling  the  Virgin,  Mother 
of  Christ ;  comparing  her  after  her  delivery  to  an  empty  parse ;  of  A  nanism, 

Xes  to  nanism,  Ac.  In  his  defenoe,  Spanheim  (e.  iv.  p.  907)  is  somewhat  em¬ 
barrassed  between  the  interest  of  a  Protestant  and  the  duty  of  an  orthodox 
divine. 

[Cp.  Vita.  Stephani  Junioris,  Migne,  P.  G.  100.  p.  1085.] 

®  The  holy  confessor  Theophanes  approves  the  principle  of  their  rebellion,  #«(? 

«& reeM****  (P*  839  [*•*•  6918]).  Gregory  II.  (in  Epist.  i.  ad  Imp.  Leon. 

ComnL  tom.  viii.  p.  661,  664)  applauds  the  seal  of  the  Bysantine  women  who  killed 
the  Imperial  officers. 
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u.d.  727]  pended  on  the  succour  of  a  miracle ;  but  their  miracles  were 
inefficient  against  the  Greek  fire;  and,  after  the  defeat  and 
conflagration  of  their  fleet,  the  naked  islands  were  abandoned 
to  the  clemency  or  justice  of  the  conqueror.  The  son  of  Leo 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  had  undertaken  an  expedition 
against  the  Saracens;  during  his  absence,  the  capital,  the 
palace,  and  the  purple  were  occupied  by  his  kinsman  Arta- 
vasdes,  the  ambitious  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith.  The 
worship  of  images  was  triumphantly  restored;  the  patriarch 
renounced  his  dissimulation,  or  dissembled  his  sentiments ;  and 
the  righteous  claim  of  the  usurper  was  acknowledged  both  in  the 
new,  and  in  ancient,  Borne.  Constantine  flew  for  refuge  to  his 
paternal  mountains ;  but  he  descended  at  the  head  of  the  bold 
and  affectionate  Isaurians ;  and  his  final  victory  confounded  the 
arms  and  predictions  of  the  fanatics.  His  long  reign  was  dis¬ 
tracted  with  clamour,  sedition,  conspiracy  and  mutual  hatred, 
and  sanguinary  revenge;  the  persecution  of  images  was  the 
motive,  or  pretence,  of  his  adversaries ;  and,  if  they  missed  a 
temporal  diadem,  they  were  rewarded  by  the  Greeks  with  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  In  every  aot  of  open  and  clandestine 
treason,  the  emperor  felt  the  unforgiving  enmity  of  the  monks, 
the  faithful  slaves  of  the  superstition  to  which  they  owed  their 
riches  and  influence.  They  prayed,  they  preached,  they  ab¬ 
solved,  they  inflamed,  they  conspired ;  the  solitude  of  Palestine 
poured  forth  a  torrent  of  invective ;  and  the  pen  of  St.  John 
Damascenus,22  the  last  of  the  Greek  fathers,  devoted  the 
tyrant’s  head,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next.22  I  am  not  at 
leisure  to  examine  how  far  the  monks  provoked,  nor  how  much 

“John,  or  Mansur,  was  a  noble  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  held  a  consider- 
able  office  in  the  service  of  the  caliph.  His  seal  in  the  cause  of  images  exposed 
him  to  the  resentment  and  treachery  of  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  on  the  suspicion 
of  a  treasonable  correspondence  he  was  deprived  of  his  right  hand,  which  wis 
miraculously  restored  by  the  Virgin.  After  this  deliverance,  he  resigned  his  office, 
distributed  his  wealth,  and  buried  himself  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas,  betwess 
Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  legend  is  famous;  but  his  learned  editor, 
Father  Lequien,  has  unluckily  proved  that  St.  John  Damascenus  was  already  a 
monk  before  the  Iconoclast  dispute  (Opera,  tom.  i.  Vit.  St.  Joan.  Daxnasren.  p. 
10-13,  et  Notas  ad  loo.).  [Cp.  Appendix  1.] 

“  After  sending  Leo  to  the  devil,  he  introduces  his  heir — t&  fuapbr  avrov  ytwin^ 
«o)  rrjs  Koalas  airrov  Kkripov6pos  iv  3iirA£  yty6fievos  (Opera  Damascen.  tom.  i.  p.  635 
[c.  Const.  Cab.,  c.  20]).  If  the  authenticity  of  this  pieoe  be  suspicious  [there  ii 
no  doubt  that  it  is  spurious],  we  are  sure  that  in  other  works,  no  longer  extant. 
Damascenus  bestowed  on  Constantine  the  title  of  rdow  Mmapk0  X^urr6^ax§f' 
nurdytov  (tom.  i.  p.  806).  [The  authority  for  these  citations  from  John  of  Damascu* 
is  the  Vita  Stephani  Junioris.  Cp.  Appendix  1.] 
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they  have  exaggerated,  their  real  and  pretended  sufferings,  nor 
how  many  lost  their  lives  or  limbs,  their  eyes  or  their  beards, 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  emperor.  From  the  chastisement  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  he  proceeded  to  the  abolition  of  the  order;  and,  as 
it  was  wealthy  and  useless,  his  resentment  might  be  stimulated 
by  avarice  and  justified  by  patriotism.  The  formidable  name 
and  mission  of  the  Dragon,24  his  visitor-general,  excited  the 
terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  black  nation ;  the  religious  com¬ 
munities  were  dissolved,  the  buildings  were  converted  into 
magazines  or  barracks ;  the  lands,  moveables,  and  cattle  were 
confiscated ;  and  our  modem  precedents  will  support  the  charge 
that  much  wanton  or  malicious  havoc  was  exercised  against  the 
relics,  and  even  the  books,  of  the  monasteries.  With  the  habit 
and  profession  of  monks,  the  public  and  private  worship  of 
images  was  rigorously  proscribed ;  and  it  should  seem  that  a 
solemn  abjuration  of  idolatry  was  exacted  from  the  subjects,  or 
at  least  from  the  clergy  of  the  Eastern  empire.26 

The  patient  East  abjured,  with  reluctance,  her  sacred  images ;  stat«  ot 
they  were  fondly  cherished,  and  vigorously  defended,  by  the 
independent  zeal  of  the  Italians.  In  ecclesiastical  rank  and 
jurisdiction,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  pope  of 
Rome  were  nearly  equal.  But  the  Greek  prelate  was  a  domestic 
slave  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  at  whose  nod  he  alternately 
passed  from  the  convent  to  the  throne,  and  from  the  throne  to 
the  convent.  A  distant  and  dangerous  station,  amidst  the  bar¬ 
barians  of  the  West,  excited  the  spirit  and  freedom  of  the  Latin 
bishops .  Their  popular  election  endeared  them  to  the  Romans ; 
the  public  and  private  indigence  was  relieved  by  their  ample 
revenue ;  and  the  weakness  or  neglect  of  the  emperors  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  consult,  both  in  peace  and  war.  the  temporal 
safety  of  the  city.  In  the  school  of  adversity  he  priest  insen¬ 
sibly  imbibed  the  virtues  and  ambitions  of  a  prince ;  the 
same  character  was  assumed,  the  same  policy  was  adopted,  by 
the  Italian,  the  Greek,  or  the  Syrian,  who  ascended  the  chair 

94  In  the  narrative  of  this  persecution  from  Theophanes  and  Oedrenus,  Span- 
heim  (p.  286-288)  is  happy  to  compare  the  Draco  of  Leo  with  the  dragoons 
{Draconss)  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  highly  solaces  himself  with  this  controversial 
pan. 

u  TlpSypajiua  y&p  ttard  racrav  4£apx'lay  ‘H)*'  inrb  rijs  *vroO,  vdrraf 

mypjc+m. i  tad  Iturfow  rov  ASrnjcat  Hfr  Tpo<nc6rtiatr  r£r  <r«irr*r  *U6r»y  ([pseudo-] 
Damascen.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  626  [c.  Const.  Caball.,  21]).  This  oath  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  modern  compilation. 

VOL.  V.— 18 
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of  St.  Peter;  and  after  the  loss  of  her  legions  and  provinces,  the 
genius  and  fortune  of  the  popes  again  restored  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  It  is  agreed  that  in  the  eighth  century  their  dominion 
was  founded  on  rebellion,  and  that  the  rebellion  was  produced, 
and  justified,  by  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts ;  but  the  conduct 
of  the  second  and  third  Gregory,  in  this  memorable  contest,  is 
variously  interpreted  by  the  wishes  of  their  friends  and  enemies. 
The  Byzantine  writers  unanimously  declare  that,  after  a  fruit¬ 
less  admonition,  they  pronounced  the  separation  of  the  East 
and  West,  and  deprived  the  sacrilegious  tyrant  of  the  revenue 
and  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Their  exoommunication  is  still  more 
dearly  expressed  by  the  Greeks,  who  beheld  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  papal  triumphs ;  and,  as  they  are  more  strongly 
attached  to  their  religion  than  to  their  country,  they  praise, 
instead  of  blaming,  the  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  these  apostolical 
men.911  The  modern  champions  of  Rome  are  eager  to  accept 
the  praise  and  the  precedent:  this  great  and  glorious  example 
of  the  deposition  of  royal  heretics  is  celebrated  by  the  cardinals 
Baronins  and  Bellarmine ; 27  and,  if  they  are  asked  why  the 
same  thunders  were  not  hurled  against  tire  Neros  and  Julians 
of  antiquity,  they  reply  that  the  weakness  of  the  primitive 
church  was  the  sole  cause  of  her  patient  loyalty."  On  this 
occasion,  the  effects  of  love  and  hatred  are  the  same;  and  the 
zealous  Protestants,  who  seek  to  kindle  the  indignation,  and  to 
alarm  the  fears,  of  princes  and  magistrates,  expatiate  on  the  in¬ 
solence  and  treason  of  the  two  Gregories  against  their  lawful 
sovereign."  They  are  defended  only  by  the  moderate  Catholics, 

*®Kal  tV  <rvy  [vp]  *Ira\l 9  ti)»  0 aaiktias  abrov  dWcr-nycr*  Bay*  Theo- 

phanes  (Chronograph,  p.  343  [a.m.  6321]).  For  this  Gregory  is  styled  by  Od 
renuB  4 vty  ixoaro\iK6s  (p.  460).  Zonaras  specifies  the  thunder,  djwftcVart  truro&c* 
(tom.  ii.  1.  xv.  p.  104, 105  [c.  4,  ad  init.]).  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Greeks 
are  apt  to  confound  the  times  and  actions  of  the  two  Gregories. 

27  See  Baronius,  Annal.  eccles.  a.d.  730,  No.  4,  5,  dignum  exemplum!  Bellsur 
min.  do  Romano  Pontifice,  1.  v.  o.  8,  mulct&vit  eum  parte  imperii.  Sigonius.  d* 
Regno  Italia,  1.  iii.  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  169.  Yet  such  is  the  ohange  of  Italy  that 
Sigonius  is  corrected  by  the  editor  of  Milan,  Philippas  Argelatus,  a  Bolognese,  and 
subject  of  the  pope. 

“  Quod  si  Christiani  olim  non  deposuerunt  Neronem  aut  Julianum,  id  fait  quia 
deerant  vires  temporales  Christianis  (honest  Bellarmine,  de  Rom.  Pont.  1.  v.  c.  7j. 
Cardinal  Perron  adds  a  distinction  more  honourable  to  the  first  Christians,  but  not 
more  satisfactory  to  modern  princes — the  treason  of  heretics  and  apostates*  who 
break  their  oath,  belie  their  coin,  and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Christ  and  his 
vicar  (Perroniana,  p.  89). 

19  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the  cautious  Basnage  (Hist.  de  PEglise,  p.  1360, 1351 1, 
and  the  vehement  Sp&nbeim  (Hist.  Imaginum),  wno  with  an  hundred  more,  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  centuriators  of  Magdeburg. 
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for  the  most  part,  of  the  Gallican  church,*0  who  respect  the 
saint  without  approving  the  sin.  These  common  advocates  of 
the  crown  and  the  mitre  circumscribe  the  truth  of  factB  by  the 
rule  of  equity,  scripture,  and  tradition ;  and  appeal  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Latins,31  and  the  lives33  and  epistles  of  the  popes 
themselves. 

Two  original  epistles,  from  Gregory  the  Second  to  the  Epi*ue« 
emperor  Leo,  are  still  extant;33  and,  if  they  cannot  be  praised  to  the  am-' 
as  the  most  perfect  models  of  eloquence  and  logic,  they  ex-  tvt  *'  ' 

hibit  the  portrait,  or  at  least  the  mask,  of  the  founder  of  the 
papal  monarchy.  “  During  ten  pure  and  fortunate  years,”  says 
Gregory  to  the  emperor,  “  we  have  tasted  the  annual  comfort 
of  your  royal  letters,  subscribed  in  purple  ink  with  your  own 
hand,  the  sacred  pledges  of  your  attachment  to  the  orthodox 
creed  of  our  fathers.  How  deplorable  is  the  change!  how 
tremendous  the  scandal!  You  now  accuse  the  Catholics  of 
idolatry ;  and,  by  the  accusation,  you  betray  your  own  impiety 
and  ignorance.  To  this  ignorance  we  are  compelled  to  adapt  the 
gToesness  of  our  style  and  arguments ;  the  first  elements  of  holy 
letters  are  sufficient  for  your  confusion ;  and,  were  you  to  enter 

*•  See  Launoy  (Opera,  tom.  v.  pars  ii.  epist.  vii.  7,  p.  456-474),  Natalis  Alex¬ 
ander  (Hist.  Nov.  Testament!,  seonl.  viii.  Dissert,  i.  p.  92-96),  Pagi  (Critics,  tom. 
iii.  p.  216-216),  and  Oiannone  (Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  tom.  i.  p.  817-320),  a 
disciple  of  the  Gallican  school.  In  the  field  of  controversy  I  always  pity  the 
moderate  party,  who  stand  on  the  open  middle  ground  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both 

n  They  appeal  to  Paul  Warnefrid,  or  Diaoonns  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  vi.  c. 

49,  p.  506,  507,  in  Script.  ItaL  Muratori,  tom.  i.  pars  i.) ,  and  the  nominal  Anas- 
feaama  (de  Vit.  Pont,  in  Muratori,  tom.  iii.  pars  i.  Gregorius  II.  p.  154.  Gre¬ 
gorios  HI.  p.  156.  Zacharias,  p.  161.  Stephanus  IIL  p.  165.  Paulus,  p.  172. 

Stephanos  IV.  p.  174.  Hadrianus,  p.  179.  Leo  HI.  p.  195).  Yet  I  may  remark 
that  the  true  Anastasius  (Hist.  Eooles.  p.  184,  edit.  Beg.),  and  the  Historia  Miseella 
(L  xxi.  p.  151,  in  tom.  i.  Script.  Ital.),  both  of  the  ixth  century,  translate  and 
approve  the  Greek  text  of  Theophanes. 

*■  With  some  minute  difference,  the  most  learned  critics,  Lucas  Holstenius, 
Sehelestrate,  Ciampini,  Bi&nohini,  Muratori  (Prolegomena  ad  tom.  iii.  pars  L),  are 
served  that  the  Liber  Pontificalia  was  composed  and  continued  by  the  apostolical 
^bemrians  and  notaries  of  the  viiith  and  ixth  centuries ;  and  that  the  last  and 
smallest  part  is  the  work  of  Anastasius  whose  name  it  bears.  The  style  is  bar¬ 
barous,  the  narrative  partial,  the  details  are  trifling ;  yet  it  must  be  read  as  a  curious 
and  authentic  record  of  the  times.  The  epistles  of  the  popes  are  dispersed  in  the 
volnmea  of  Councils.  [Sec  Appendix  1.] 

**  The  two  epistles  of  Gregory  II.  have  been  preserved  in  the  Acta  of  the  Nioene 
Council  (tom.  viii.  p.  651-674).  They  are  without  a  date,  which  is  variously  fixed, 
ty  Baronins  in  the  year  726,  by  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.  vi.  p.  120)  in  729, 

•nA  bv  Pagi  in  730.  Such  is  the  force  of  prejudice,  that  some  Papists  have  praised 
tke  good  sense  and  moderation  of  these  letters.  [See  Appendix  14.  For  the  ponti¬ 
ficate  of  Gregory  :  Dahmen,  Das  Pontifikat  Gregors  II.,  1888.] 
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a  grammar-school  and  avow  yourself  the  enemy  of  our  worship, 
the  simple  and  pions  children  would  be  provoked  to  cast  their 
horn-books  at  your  head.”  After  this  decent  salutation,  the 
pope  attempts  the  usual  distinction  between  the  idols  of  antiquity 
and  the  Christian  images.  The  former  were  the  fanciful  repre¬ 
sentations  of  phantoms  or  daemons,  at  a  time  when  the  true 
God  had  not  manifested  his  person  in  any  visible  likeness.  The 
latter  are  the  genuine  forms  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  Baints, 
who  had  approved,  by  a  crowd  of  miracles,  the  innocence  and 
merit  of  this  relative  worship.  He  must  indeed  have  trusted 
to  the  ignorance  of  Leo,  since  he  could  assert  the  perpetual 
use  of  images  from  the  apostolic  age,  and  their  venerable 
presence  in  the  six  synods  of  the  Catholic  church.  A  more 
specious  argument  is  drawn  from  present  possession  and  recent 
practice ;  the  harmony  of  the  Christian  world  supersedes  the 
demand  of  a  general  council ;  and  Gregory  frankly  confesses 
that  such  assemblies  can  only  be  useful  under  the  reign  of  an 
orthodox  prince.  To  the  impudent  and  inhuman  Leo,  more 
guilty  than  an  heretic,  he  recommends  peace,  silence,  and 
implicit  obedience  to  his  spiritual  guides  of  Constantinople  and 
Home.  The  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  are  defined 
by  the  pontiff.  To  the  former  he  appropriates  the  body ;  to  the 
latter,  the  soul :  the  sword  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrate ;  the  more  formidable  weapon  of  excommunication 
is  entrusted  to  the  clergy ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  divine 
commission  a  zealous  son  will  not  spare  his  offending  father ; 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  may  lawfully  chastise  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  “  You  assault  us,  0  tyrant  I  with  a  carnal  and  military 
hand ;  unarmed  and  naked,  we  can  only  implore  the  Christ,  the 
prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  that  he  will  send  unto  yon  a  devil, 
for  the  destruction  of  your  body  and  the  salvation  of  yonr  soul. 
You  declare,  with  foolish  arrogance,  I  will  dispatch  my  orders 
to  Borne ;  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  image  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
Gregory,  like  his  predecessor  Martin,  shall  be  transported  in 
chains,  and  in  exile,  to  the  foot  of  the  Imperial  throne.  Would 
to  God  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  holy  Martin ;  but  may  the  fate  of  Constans  serve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  persecutors  of  the  Church !  After  his  just  condemna¬ 
tion  by  the  bishops  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant  was  cut  off  in  the 
fulness  of  his  sins,  by  a  domestic  servant ;  the  saint  is  still  adored 
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by  the  nations  of  8oythia,  among  whom  he  ended  his  banish¬ 
ment  and  his  life.  But  it  is  onr  duty  to  live  for  the  edification 
and  support  of  the  faithful  people ;  nor  are  we  reduced  to  risk 
our  safety  on  the  event  of  a  combat.  Incapable  as  you  are  of 
defending  your  Roman  subjects,  the  maritime  situation  of  the 
city  may  perhaps  expose  it  to  your  depredation ;  but  we  can 
remove  to  the  distance  of  four-and-twenty  stadia, u  to  the  first  [>smue«] 
fortress  of  the  Lombards,  and  then — you  may  pursue  the 
winds.  Are  you  ignorant  that  the  popes  are  the  lx>nd  of  union, 
the  mediators  of  peace,  between  the  East  and  West?  The 
eyes  of  the  nations  are  fixed  on  our  humility ;  and  they  revere, 
as  a  God  upon  earth,  the  apostle  St.  Peter,  whose  image  you 
threaten  to  destroy.16  The  remote  and  interior  kingdoms  of 
the  West  present  their  homage  to  Christ  and  his  vicegerent ; 
and  we  now  prepare  to  visit  one  of  their  most  powerful  monarchs 
who  desires  to  receive  from  our  hands  the  sacrament  of  baptism.16 
The  barbarians  have  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  gospel,  while 
you  alone  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  shepherd.  These  pious 
barbarians  are  kindled  into  rage;  they  thirst  to  avenge  the 
persecution  of  the  East.  Abandon  your  rash  and  fatal  enter¬ 
prise  ;  reflect,  tremble,  and  repent.  If  you  persist,  we  are 
innocent  of  the  blood  that  will  be  spilt  in  the  contest ;  may  it 
fall  on  your  own  head." 

The  first  assault  of  Leo  against  the  images  of  Constantinople  b*you  of 
had  been  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  strangers  from  Italy  and  the  m  *c 
West,  who  related,  with  grief  and  indignation,  the  sacrilege  of 
the  emperor.  But  on  the  reception  of  his  proscriptive  edict 
they  trembled  for  their  domestic  deities ;  the  images  of  Christ 
and  the  virgin,  of  the  angels,  martyrs,  and  saints,  were  abolished 

14  Efron  rt<r<rmpa  ordBta  broX*p40'<*  &  'A^xitptbs  sis  rfy  W  Ko/xra- 

r(u,  sal  fnyt  Bim(or  robs  Mfiovs  (Epist.  i.  p.  664).  ThiB  proximity  of  the  Lombards 
it  hard  of  digestion.  Camiilo  Pellegrini  (dissert,  iv.  de  dooatn  Beneventi,  in  the 
Script*  Ital.  tom.  v.  p.  172, 173)  forcibly  reckons  the  twenty-four  stadia,  not  from 
Bone,  hot  from  the  limits  of  the  Roman  duchy,  to  the  first  fortress,  perhaps  Sora, 
of  the  Lombards.  1  rather  believe  that  Gregory,  with  the  pedantry  of  the  age, 
on  ploys  itadia  for  miles  without  muoh  inquiry  into  the  genuine  measure. 

•*Or  mi  raff  mi  fimtrlX  situ  riji  8m Toms  its  Ssby  iwlytioy  f^own. 

*'A»i  Tiff  itrmripov  B  vents  rov  Aryofi /row  'Xnrrirov  (p.  665).  The  pope  appears 
so  have  imposed  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks ;  he  lived  and  died  in  the  Lateran ; 
usd  m  his  time  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  had  embraced  Christianity.  May  not 
this  unknown  S&pUitu  have  some  reference  to  the  ohief  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy ,  to 
la*  king  of  Wessex,  who,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Second,  visited  Rome,  for 
i he  purpose,  not  of  baptism,  but  of  pilgrimage  ?  (Fagi,  a.d.  689,  No.  2,  a.d.  726, 

No.  15).  [Schenk  adopts  this  explanation,  in  his  artide  on  Leo  IIL,  Bysantinische 
tritwlirift,  v.  p.  289.] 
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in  all  the  chnrches  of  Italy  ;  and  a  strong  alternative  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  royal  favour  as  the  prioe  of 
his  compliance,  degradation  and  exile  as  the  penalty  of  his 
disobedience.  Neither  zeal  nor  policy  allowed  him  to  hesitate ; 
and  the  haughty  strain  in  which  Gregory  addressed  the  em¬ 
peror  displays  his  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  or  the 
powers  of  resistance.  Without  depending  on  prayers  or  miracles, 
he  boldly  armed  against  the  public  enemy,  and  his  pastoral 
letters  admonished  the  Italians  of  their  danger  and  their  duty.* 
At  this  signal,  Ravenna,  Venice,  and  the  cities  of  the  Exarchate 
and  Pentapolis,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  their  military 
force  by  sea  and  land  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
natives ;  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  zeal  was  transfused 
into  the  mercenary  strangers.  The  Italians  swore  to  live  and 
die  in  the  defence  of  the  pope  and  the  holy  images;  the 
Roman  people  was  devoted  to  their  father,  and  even  the  Lom¬ 
bards  were  ambitious  to  share  the  merit  and  advantage  of  this 
holy  war.  The  most  treasonable  act,  but  the  most  obvious 
revenge,  was  the  destruction  of  the  statues  of  Leo  himself ;  the 
most  effectual  and  pleasing  measure  of  rebellion  was  the  with¬ 
holding  the  tribute  of  Italy,  and  depriving  him  of  a  power 
which  he  had  recently  abused  by  the  imposition  of  a  new 
capitation.*8  A  form  of  administration  was  preserved  by  the 
election  of  magistrates  and  governors;  and  so  high  was  the 
public  indignation  that  the  Italians  were  prepared  to  create 
an  orthodox  emperor,  and  to  conduct  him  with  a  fleet  and  army 
to  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  In  that  palace,  the  Roman 
bishops,  the  second  and  third  Gregory,  were  condemned  as  the 
authors  of  the  revolt,  and  every  attempt  was  made,  either  by 
fraud  or  force,  to  seize  their  persons  and  to  strike  at  their  lives. 

97 1  shall  transcribe  the  important  and  decisive  passage  of  the  Liber  Pontificalia 
Bespieiens  ergo  pins  vir  profanam  principle  jussionem,  jam  oontra  Imperatocess 
quasi  oontra  hostem  se  armavit,  renuens  haBresim  ejus,  Bcribens  ubique  se  cavert 
Ghristianos,  eo  quod  orta  fuisset  impietas  talis.  Igitur  permoti  omnes  Pente* 
polenses  atque  Venetiarum  exeroitus  oontra  ImperatorU  jussionem  restiterunt ; 
dioentes  se  nunquam  in  ejuBdem  pontifiois  condesoendere  neoexn,  Bed  pro  ejus  magis 
defensione  viriliter  deoertare  (p.  156). 

88  A  census ,  or  capitation,  says  Anastasius  (p.  156) ;  a  most  cruel  tax,  unknown 
to  the  Saracens  themselves,  exclaims  the  zealous  Maimbourg  (Hist,  des  Icooo 
olastes,  1.  i.),  and  Theophanes  (p.  344),  who  talkB  of  Pharaoh’s  numbering  the  male 
children  of  Israel.  This  mode  of  taxation  was  familiar  to  the  Saracens  ;  and,  most 
unluckily  for  the  historian,  it  was  imposed  a  few  years  afterwards  in  France  by  his 
patron  Lewis  XIV. 
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The  city  was  repeatedly  visited  or  assaulted  by  captains  of  the 
guards,  and  dnkes  and  exarchs  of  high  dignity  or  secret  trust ; 
they  landed  with  foreign  troops,  they  obtained  some  domestic 
aid,  and  the  superstition  of  Naples  may  blush  that  her  fathers 
were  attached  to  the  cause  of  heresy.  But  these  clandestine 
or  open  attacks  were  repelled  by  the  courage  and  vigilance 
of  the  Romans ;  the  Greeks  were  overthrown  and  massacred, 
their  leaders  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  and  the  popes, 
however  inclined  to  mercy,  refused  to  intercede  for  these  guilty 
victims.  At  Ravenna,1 w  the  several  quarters  of  the  city  had 
long  exercised  a  bloody  and  hereditary  feud ;  in  religious  con¬ 
troversy  they  found  a  new  aliment  of  faction ;  but  the  votaries 
of  images  were  superior  in  numbers  or  spirit,  and  the  exarch, 
who  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent,  lost  his  life  in  a  popular  u j>.  737] 
sedition.  To  punish  this  flagitious  deed  and  restore  his  do¬ 
minion  in  Italy,  the  emperor  sent  a  fleet  and  army  into  the 
Adriatic  gulf.  After  suffering  from  the  winds  and  waves  much 
loss  and  delay,  the  Greeks  made  their  descent  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Ravenna;  they  threatened  to  depopulate  the  guilty 
capital  and  to  imitate,  perhaps  to  surpass,  the  example  of  Jus¬ 
tinian  the  Second,  who  had  chastised  a  former  rebellion  by  the 
choice  and  execution  of  fifty  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  The 
women  and  clergy  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  lay  prostrate  in 
prayer ;  the  men  were  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country ; 
the  common  danger  had  united  the  factions,  and  the  event  of 
a  battle  was  preferred  to  the  alow  miseries  of  a  siege.  In  a 
hard-fought  day,  as  the  two  armies  alternately  yielded  and 
advanced,  a  phantom  was  seen,  a  voice  was  heard,  and  Ravenna 
was  victorious  by  the  assurance  of  victory.  The  strangers  re¬ 
treated  to  their  ships,  but  the  populous  sea-coast  poured  forth 
a  multitude  of  boats;  the  waters  of  the  Po  were  so  deeply 
infected  with  blood  that  during  six  years  the  public  prejudice 
abstained  from  the  fish  of  the  river ;  and  the  institution  of  an 
annual  feast  perpetuated  the  worship  of  images  and  the  ab¬ 
horrence  of  the  Greek  tyrant.  Amidst  the  triumph  of  the 

**  See  ihe  Liber  Pontificalia  of  Agnellus  (in  the  Scriptores  Renim  Italicarum  of 
Muratori,  tom.  ii.  pars  i.),  whose  deeper  shade  of  barbarism  marks  the  difference 
between  Rome  and  Ravenna.  Yet  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  some  curious  and 
domestic  facts — the  quarters  and  factions  of  Ravenna  (p.  154),  the  revenge  of 
Juetmian  11.  (p.  160,  161),  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  (p.  170,  171),  Ac.  [The  story 
in  Agnellus  is  very  doubtful*  Cp.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  vi.  453-4.] 
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Catholic  arms,  the  Roman  pontiff  convened  a  synod  of  ninety- 
three  bishops  against  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts.  With  their 
consent  he  pronounced  a  general  excommunication  against  all 
who  by  word  or  deed  should  attack  the  tradition  of  the  fathers 
and  the  images  of  the  saints ;  in  this  sentence  the  emperor  was 
tacitly  involved ; 40  but  the  vote  of  a  last  and  hopeless  remon¬ 
strance  may  seem  to  imply  that  the  anathema  was  yet  suspended 
over  his  guilty  head.  No  sooner  had  they  confirmed  their  own 
safety,  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  freedom  of  Rome  and 
Italy,  than  the  popes  appear  to  have  relaxed  of  their  severity 
and  to  have  spared  the  relics  of  the  Byzantine  dominion. 
Their  moderate  counsels  delayed  and  prevented  the  election  of 
a  new  emperor,  and  they  exhorted  the  Italians  not  to  separate 
from  the  body  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  The  exarch  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  reside  within  the  wallB  of  Ravenna,  a  captive  rather 
than  a  master ;  and,  till  the  Imperial  coronation  of  Charlemagne, 
the  government  of  Rome  and  Italy  was  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the  successors  of  Constantine.41 

BapnbUo  The  liberty  of  Rome,  which  had  been  oppressed  by  the  arms 

of  Bom*  ar£s  0f  Augustus,  was  rescued,  after  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  servitude,  from  the  persecution  of  Leo  the  Isanrian. 
By  the  Ceesars,  the  triumphs  of  the  consuls  had  been  annihi¬ 
lated  :  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  god  Terminus, 
the  sacred  boundary,  had  insensibly  receded  from  the  ocean, 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates ;  and  Rome  was 
reduced  to  her  ancient  territory  from  Viterbo  to  Terracina,  and 
from  Nami  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.4*  When  the  kings  were 
banished,  the  republic  reposed  on  the  firm  basis  which  had  been 

40  Yet  Leo  was  undoubtedly  comprised  in  the  si  quis  .  .  .  imaginum  saorarum 
•  .  .  destructor  .  .  .  extiterit  sit  extorris  a  oorpore  D.  N.  Jesu  Ohristi  vel  (olios 
eoolesis  unit  ate.  The  canonists  may  decide  whether  the  guilt  or  the  name  con¬ 
stitutes  the  exoommunioation ;  and  the  decision  is  of  the  last  importance  to  their 
safety,  since  according  to  the  oraole  (Gratian.  Cans,  xxiii.  q.  5,  c.  47,  apod 
Spanheim,  Hist.  Imag.  p.  122),  homicidas  non  esse  qui  excommunicates 
trucidant. 

41  Compesouit  tale  consilium  Pontifex,  sperans  oonversionem  principle  (An&staa. 
p.  156).  Sed  ne  desisterent  ab  amore  et  fide  B.  J.  admonebat  (p.  157).  The 
popes  style  Leo  and  Constantine  Copronymus,  Imperatores  et  Domini,  with  the 
strange  epithet  of  Piissimi.  A  famous  Mosaic  of  the  Lateran  (a.d.  798)  represents 
Christ,  who  delivers  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  and  the  banner  to  Constantine  V. 
(Mara tori,  Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  vi.  p.  337). 

4*  I  have  traced  the  Roman  duchy  according  to  the  maps,  and  the  maps  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  excellent  dissertation  of  father  Beretti  (de  Chorographik  Italia  Medii 
iEvi,  sect.  xx.  p.  216-232).  Yet  I  must  nioely  observe  that  Viterbo  is  of  Lombard 
foundation  (p.  211),  and  that  Terraoina  was  usurped  by  the  Greeks, 
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founded  by  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  Their  perpetual  juris¬ 
diction  was  divided  between  two  annual  magistrates ;  the  senate 
continued  to  exercise  the  powers  of  administration  and  counsel ; 
and  the  legislative  authority  was  distributed  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people  by  a  well-proportioned  scale  of  property  and 
service.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  luxury,  the  primitive  Bomans 
had  improved  the  science  of  government  and  war  ;  the  will  of 
the  community  was  absolute ;  the  rights  of  individuals  were 
sacred ;  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  citizens  were  armed 
for  defence  or  conquest ;  and  a  band  of  robbers  and  outlaws 
was  moulded  into  a  nation,  deserving  of  freedom  and  ambitious 
of  glory.41  When  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  emperors  was 
extinguished,  the  ruins  of  Borne  presented  the  sad  image  of 
depopulation  and  decay ;  her  slavery  was  an  habit,  her  liberty 
an  accident :  the  effect  of  superstition,  and  the  object  of  her 
own  amazement  and  terror.  The  last  vestige  of  the  substance, 
or  even  the  forms,  of  the  constitution  was  obliterated  from  the 
practice  and  memory  of  the  Bomans ;  and  they  were  devoid  of 
knowledge,  or  virtue,  again  to  build  tbe  fabric  of  a  common¬ 
wealth.  Their  scanty  remnant,  the  offspring  of  slaves  and 
strangers,  was  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  victorious  bar¬ 
barians.  As  often  as  the  Franks  or  Lombards  expressed  their 
most  bitter  oontempt  of  a  foe,  they  called  him  a  Roman ;  “  and 
in  this  name,”  Bays  the  bishop  Liutprand,  “  we  include  whatever 
is  base,  whatever  is  cowardly,  whatever  is  perfidious,  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  avarice  and  luxury,  and  every  vice  that  can  prostitute 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  ”.44  By  the  necessity  of  their 
situation,  the  inhabitants  of  Borne  were  cast  into  the  rough 
model  of  a  republican  government;  they  were  compelled  to 
elect  some  judges  in  peace,  and  some  leaders  in  war ;  the 
nobles  assembled  to  deliberate,  and  their  resolves  could  not  be 

*  On  the  extent,  population,  Ac.  of  the  Roman  kingdom,  the  reader  maj  peruse, 
with  pleasure,  the  Dueoun  PriUminairg  to  the  Rlpublique  Bomaine  of  M.  de 
Beaufort  (tom.  i.)t  who  will  not  be  accused  of  too  much  credulity  for  the  early  ages 
of  Rome. 

Qoos  ( Romanos )  nos,  Longobardi  scilicet,  Saxones,  Franci,  Lotharingi,  Ba- 
jcoarii,  Sneri,  Burgundiones,  tanto  dedignamur  ut  inimiooe  nostros  commoti  nil 
thud  contumeliarum  nisi  Romano  dicamus ;  hoc  solo,  id  est  Roman  or  cm  nomine, 
qaieqoid  ignobilitatis,  quicquid  timiditatis,  quioquid  avaritiae,  quicquid  luxuric, 
quicquid  mendaoii,  immo  quicquid  vitiorum  est  oomprehendentes  (Liutprand,  in 
Legal,  [c.  12]  Script.  ItaL  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  481).  For  the  sins  of  Cato  or  Tally, 
Mince  might  haye  imposed  as  a  fit  penance  the  daily  perusal  of  this  barbarous 
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executed  without  the  union  and  consent  of  the  multitude.  The 
style  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people  was  revived,4*  but  the 
spirit  was  fled  ;  and  their  new  independence  was  disgraced  by 
the  tumultuous  confliot  of  licentiousness  and  oppression.  The 
want  of  laws  could  only  be  supplied  by  the  influence  of  religion, 
and  their  foreign  and  domestic  counsels  were  moderated  by  the 
authority  of  the  bishop.  His  alms,  his  sermons,  his  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  kings  and  prelates  of  the  West,  his  recent  ser¬ 
vices,  their  gratitude  and  oath,  accustomed  the  Romans  to 
consider  him  as  the  first  magistrate  or  prince  of  the  city.  The 
Christian  humility  of  the  popes  was  not  offended  by  the  name 
of  Dominw,  or  Lord ;  and  their  face  and  inscription  are  still 
apparent  on  the  most  ancient  coins.4*  Their  temporal  dominion 
is  now  confirmed  by  the  reverence  of  a  thousand  years ;  and 
their  noblest  title  is  the  free  choice  of  a  people  whom  they 
had  redeemed  from  slavery. 

some  at-  In  the  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  the  holy  people  of  Elis 

thetlom-  enjoyed  a  perpetual  peace,  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter,  and 

78Msa  AJ>'  in  the  exercise  of  the  Olympio  games.47  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  the  Romans,  if  a  similar  privilege  had  guarded  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  from  the  calamities  of  war;  if  the 
Christians  who  visited  the  holy  threshold  would  have  sheathed 
their  swords  in  the  presence  of  the  apostle  and  his  successor. 
But  this  mystic  circle  oould  have  been  traced  only  by  the  wand 
of  a  legislator  and  a  sage ;  this  pacific  system  was  incompatible 
with  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  popes ;  the  Romans  were  not 
addicted,  like  the  inhn.hitn.ntB  of  Elis,  to  the  innocent  and 
plaoid  labours  of  agriculture;  and  the  barbarians  of  Italy, 
though  softened  by  the  climate,  were  far  below  the  Grecian 
states  in  the  institutions  of  public  and  private  life.  A  memor- 

48  Pipino  regi  Franco  rum  [et  patrioio  Romano  rum],  omnia  senates,  atque  uni- 
versa  populi  neneralitas  a  Deo  servat®  Roman®  urbis.  Codex  Caro  Lin.  episi.  36. 
in  Script.  Ital.  tom.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  160.  The  names  of  senatus  and  senator  were 
never  totally  extinct  (Dissert.  Chorograph.  p.  216,  217) ;  but  in  the  middle  ages 
they  signified  little  more  than  nobiles,  optimates,  Ac.  (Duoange,  Gloss.  Latin.). 

48  See  Muratori,  Antiquit.  Italic  Medii  ASvi,  tom.  ii.  Diasertat.  xxvii.  p.  54^ 
On  one  of  these  coins  we  read  Hadrianus  Papa  (a.d.  772;  on  the  reverse.  V>*t. 
DDNN.  with  the  word  CONOB ,  which  the  P&re  Joubert  (Science  dm  M6daillee, 
tom.  ii.  p.  42)  explains  by  COAfetantinopoli  Officini  B  ( secunda }.  [OB  used  to  be 
interpreted  as  =  72  (cf.  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  207,  n.  189),  but  is  now  explained  as  an 
abbreviation  of  obrysmm ,  refined  gold.  OON  stands  for  Constantinople.  1 

47  See  West’s  Dissertation  on  the  Olympdo  Games  (Pindar,  vol.  ii.  p.  *2-36, 
edition  in  12mo),  and  the  judicious  reflections  of  Polybius  (tom.  i.  1.  iv,  p.  466, 
edit.  Gronov.  [c.  73]). 
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able  example  of  repentance  and  piety  was  exhibited  by  Liutprand, 
king  of  the  Lombards.  In  arms,  at  the  gate  of  the  Vatican, 
the  conqueror  listened  to  the  voice  of  Gregory  the  Second,48  tAx-rao] 
withdrew  his  troops,  resigned  his  conquests,  respectfully  visited 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and,  after  performing  his  devotions, 
offered  his  sword  and  dagger,  his  cuirass  and  mantle,  his  silver 
cross  and  his  crown  of  gold,  on  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.  But 
this  religious  fervour  was  the  illusion,  perhaps  the  artifice,  of 
the  moment;  the  sense  of  interest  is  strong  and  lasting;  the 
love  of  arms  and  rapine  was  congenial  to  the  Lombards ;  and 
both  the  prince  and  people  were  irresistibly  tempted  by  the 
disorders  of  Italy,  the  nakedness  of  Borne,  and  the  unwarlike 
profession  of  her  new  chief.  On  the  first  edicts  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  they  declared  themselves  the  champions  of  the  holy 
images ;  Liutprand  invaded  the  province  of  Bomagna,  which 
had  already  assumed  that  distinctive  appellation ;  the  Catholics 
of  the  Exarchate  yielded  without  reluctance  to  his  civil  and 
military  power;  and  a  foreign  enemy  was  introduced  for  theu-D.ra?] 
first  time  into  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Ravenna.  That  city 
and  fortress  were  speedily  recovered  by  the  active  diligence  uj>.  tmi 
and  maritime  forces  of  the  Venetians ;  and  those  faithful  sub¬ 
jects  obeyed  the  exhortation  of  Gregory  himself,  in  separating 
the  personal  guilt  of  Leo  from  the  general  cause  of  the  Roman 
empire.49  The  Greeks  were  less  mindful  of  the  service  than 
the  Lombards  of  the  injury;  the  two  nations,  hostile  in  their 
faith,  were  reconciled  in  a  dangerous  and  unnatural  alliance ; 
the  king  and  the  exarch  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Spoleto  t*j>.  wai 
and  Borne ;  the  storm  evaporated  without  effect ;  but  the  policy 
of  Liutprand  alarmed  Italy  with  a  vexatious  alternative  of 
hostility  and  truce.  His  successor  Astolphus  declared  himself 

**  The  speech  of  Gregory  to  the  Lombard  is  finely  composed  by  Sigonius  (de 
Regno  Italia,  1.  ill.  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  178),  who  imitates  the  licenoe  and  the  spirit 
of  Sallust  or  Livy.  [Liutprand  had  formed  a  league  with  the  exarch  Eutychius 
against  the  Pope.] 

49  The  Venetian  historians,  John  Sagorninus  (Chron.  Venet.  p.  13)  and  the 
doge  Andrew  D&ndolo  (Soriptores  Rer.  Ital.  tom.  xii.  p.  135),  have  preserved  this 
•pieile  of  Gregory.  The  loss  and  recovery  of  Ravenna  are  mentioned  by  Paulus 
Oiaoonus  (de  Gest.  Langobard.  1.  vi.  o.  49,  54,  in  Script.  Ital.  tom.  i.  pare  i.  p. 

500,  506) ;  but  our  chronoiogists,  Pagi,  Mum  tori,  <fco.  cannot  ascertain  the  date  or 
circa  instances.  Montioolo,  Le  spedisioni  di  Liutprando,  dec.,  in  the  Archivio  d.  R. 
hoc.  Rom.  di  storia  patria  (189*2),  p.  821  sqq ;  Hodgkin,  op.  cit.  vi.  note  F,  p. 

505-9.  The  date  of  the  recovery  of  Ravenna  was  probably  ▲  o.  740,  that  of  the 
capture  a.v.  788  or  789 ;  but  Montioolo  places  both  in  a.d.  785.] 
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the  equal  enemy  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope ;  Ravenna  was 
760-u  subdued  by  force  or  treachery,*0  and  this  final  conquest  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  series  of  the  exarchs,  who  had  reigned  with  a 
subordinate  power  since  the  time  of  Justinian  and  the  ruin  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom.  Rome  was  summoned  to  acknowledge 
the  victorious  Lombard  as  her  lawful  sovereign;  the  annual 
tribute  of  a  piece  of  gold  was  fixed  as  the  ransom  of  each 
citizen ;  and  the  sword  of  destruction  was  unsheathed  to  exact 
the  penalty  of  her  disobedience.  The  Romans  hesitated ;  they 
entreated ;  they  complained ;  and  the  threatening  barbarians 
were  checked  by  arms  and  negotiations,  till  the  popes  had  en¬ 
gaged  the  friendship  of  an  ally  and  avenger  beyond  the  Alps.*1 
Her  de-  In  his  distress,  the  first M*  Gregory  had  implored  the  aid  of  the 

byPepin.  hero  of  the  age,  of  Charles  Martel,  who  governed  the  French 
4j>.  TM  monarcjiy  with  the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke ;  and  who, 
by  his  signal  victory  over  the  Saracens,  had  saved  his  country, 
and  perhaps  Europe,  from  the  Mahometan  yoke.  The  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  the  pope  were  received  by  Charles  with  decent 
reverence ;  but  the  greatness  of  his  occupations  and  the  short¬ 
ness  of  his  life  prevented  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
except  by  a  friendly  and  ineffectual  mediation.  His  son 
Pepin,  the  heir  of  his  power  and  virtues,  assumed  the  office  of 
champion  of  the  Roman  church ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  French 
prince  appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  love  of  glory  and 
religion.  But  the  danger  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the 
succour  on  those  of  the  Seine ;  and  our  sympathy  is  cold  to  the 
relation  of  distant  misery.  Amidst  the  tears  of  the  city, 
Stephen  the  Third  embraced  the  generous  resolution  of  visiting 
in  person  the  courts  of  Lombardy  and  France,  to  deprecate  the 
injustice  of  his  enemy,  or  to  excite  the  pity  and  indignation  of 
his  friend.  After  soothing  the  public  despair  by  litanies  and 
orations,  he  undertook  this  laborious  journey  with  the  am  has- 

80  The  option  will  depend  on  the  various  readings  of  the  Mss.  of  Anastasias — 
deceperat,  or  decerpserat  (Script.  Ital.  tom.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  167).  [DecerpmnU  has  no 
Ms.  authority.  See  Lib.  Pont.  i.  p.  444,  ed.  Di-ohesne.) 

51  The  Codex  Carolinus  is  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of  the  Popes  to  Charles 
Martel  (whom  they  style  Subregulus ),  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  as  far  as  the  year 
791,  when  it  was  formed  by  the  last  of  these  princes.  His  original  and  authentic 
Ms.  (Bibliotheoe  Cubicularis)  is  now  in  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna  (No.  449), 
and  has  been  published  by  Lambeoius  and  Muratori  (Script,  Rerutn  Ital.  tom.  iii. 
pars  ii.  p.  75,  <&o.).  [Ed.  JafM,  1867 ;  and  Gundlaoh,  in  M.G.H.,  Epp.  iii.,  1093.] 

51»  [Head  third.) 
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saders  of  the  French  monarch  and  the  Greek  emperor.  The 
king  of  the  Lombards  was  inexorable ;  but  his  threats  could 
not  silence  the  complaints,  nor  retard  the  speed,  of  the  Roman  u.d.  tsbi 
pontiff,  who  traversed  the  Pennine  Alps,  reposed  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Maurice,  and  hastened  to  grasp  the  right  hand  of  his 
protector,  a  hand  which  was  never  lifted  in  vain,  either  in  war 
or  friendship.  Stephen  was  entertained  as  the  visible  successor 
of  the  apostle ;  at  the  next  assembly,  the  field  of  March  or  of  tat 
May,  his  injuries  were  exposed  to  a  devout  and  warlike  nation, 
and  he  repassed  the  Alps,  not  as  a  suppliant,  but  as  a  conqueror, 
at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  which  was  led  by  the  king  in 
person.  The  Lombards,  after  a  weak  resistance,  obtained  an  u.d.  tmi 
ignominious  peace,  and  swore  to  restore  the  possessions,  and  to 
respect  the  sanctity,  of  the  Roman  church.  But  no  sooner  was 
Astolphus  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  French  arms,  than 
he  forgot  his  promise  and  resented  his  disgrace.  Rome  was 
again  encompassed  by  his  arms ;  and  Stephen,  apprehensive  of  u.d.  tsm 
fatiguing  the  zeal  of  his  Transalpine  allies,  enforced  his  com¬ 
plaint  and  request  by  an  eloquent  letter  in  the  name  and 
person  of  St.  Peter  himself .“  The  apostle  assures  his  adoptive 
sons,  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobles  of  France,  that,  dead 
in  the  flesh,  he  is  still  alive  in  the  spirit ;  that  they  now  hear, 
and  must  obey,  the  voice  of  the  founder  and  guardian  of  the 
Roman  church ;  that  the  Virgin,  the  angels,  the  saints,  and  the 
martyrs,  and  all  the  hoBt  of  heaven,  unanimously  urge  the 
request,  and  will  confess  the  obligation;  that  riches,  victory, 
and  paradise  will  crown  their  pious  enterprise;  and  that 
eternal  damnation  will  be  the  penalty  of  their  neglect,  if  they 
suffer  his  tomb,  his  temple,  and  his  people  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  perfidious  Lombards.  The  second  expedition  of 
Pepin  was  not  less  rapid  and  fortunate  than  the  first :  St.  Peter  u.d.  tmi 
was  satisfied,  Rome  was  again  saved,  and  Astolphus  was  taught 
the  lessons  of  justice  and  sincerity  by  the  scourge  of  a  foreign 
master.  After  this  double  chastisement,  the  Lombards  lan¬ 
guished  about  twenty  years  in  a  state  of  languor  and  decay. 

But  their  minds  were  not  yet  humbled  to  their  condition  ;  and, 

**  See  this  most  extraordinary  letter  in  the  Oodex  Carolinus,  epist.  iii.  p.  92. 

Tbs  enemies  of  the  popes  have  oharged  them  with  fraud  and  blasphemy ;  yet  they 
surely  meant  to  persuade  rather  than  deceive.  This  introduction  of  the  dead,  or 
of  immortals,  was  familiar  to  the  ancient  orators,  though  it  is  executed  on  this 
nroasinn  in  the  rude  fashion  of  the  age. 
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instead  of  affecting  the  pacific  virtues  of  the  feeble,  they 
peevishly  harassed  the  Romans  with  a  repetition  of  claims, 
evasions,  and  inroads,  which  they  undertook  without  reflection 
and  terminated  without  glory.  On  either  side,  their  expiring 
monarchy  was  pressed  by  the  zeal  and  prudence  of  pope  Hadrian 
the  first,  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  and  greatness  of  Charle¬ 
magne  the  son  of  Pepin ;  these  heroes  of  the  church  and  state 
were  united  in  public  and  domestic  friendship ;  and,  while  they 
trampled  on  the  prostrate,  they  varnished  their  proceedings 
with  the  fairest  colours  of  equity  and  moderation”  The  passes 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  walls  of  Pavia,  were  the  only  defence  of 
the  Lombards ;  the  former  were  surprised,  the  latter  were  in¬ 
vested,  by  the  son  of  Pepin  ;  and  after  a  blockade  of  two  years, 
Desiderius,  the  last  of  their  native  princes,  surrendered  his 
sceptre  and  his  capital.  Under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  king, 
but  in  the  possession  of  their  national  laws,  the  Lombards 
became  the  brethren,  rather  than  the  subjects,  of  the  Franks ; 
who  derived  their  blood,  and  manners,  and  language  from  the 
same  Germanic  origin.” 

The  mutual  obligations  of  the  popes  and  the  Carlovingian 
family  form  the  important  link  of  ancient  and  modern,  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  history.  In  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  Roman  church  obtained  a  favourable  occasion, 
a  specious  title,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  prayers  and 
intrigues  of  the  clergy.  But  the  most  essential  gifts  of  the 
popes  to  the  Carlovingian  race  were  the  dignities  of  king  of 
France66  and  of  patrician  of  Rome.  I.  Under  the  sacerdotal 
monarchy  of  St.  Peter,  the  nations  began  to  resume  the  practice 

88  Except  in  the  divorce  of  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  whom  Charlemagne 
repudiated  sine  aliquo  crimine,  Pope  Stephen  IV.  had  most  furiously  opposed 
the  alliance  of  a  noble  Frank — cum  perfidA,  horrid  A,  nec  dicendi,  fasten  ties  im  A 
nation©  Longobardorum — to  whom  he  imputes  the  first  stain  of  leprosy  (Ood. 
Carolin.  epist.  45,  p.  178,  179).  Another  reason  against  the  marriage  was  the 
existence  of  a  first  wife  (Mur&tori,  Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  vi.  p.  232,  233,  236,  237). 
But  Charlemagne  indulged  himself  in  the  freedom  of  polygamy  or  concubinage. 

M  See  the  Annali  d’ltalia  of  Muratori,  tom.  vi.,  and  the  three  first  dissertations 
of  his  Antiquitates  Italin  Medii  dSvi,  tom.  i. 

88  Besides  the  common  historians,  three  French  critics,  Launoy  (Opera,  tom.  v. 
pars  ii.  1.  vii.  epist.  9,  p.  477-4871,  Pagi  (Critioa,  a.d.  751,  No.  1-6,  a.d.  752. 
No.  1-10),  and  Natalis  Alexander  (mst.  Novi  Testament!,  Dissertat.  ii.  p.  96-107). 
have  treated  this  subject  of  the  deposition  of  Childeric  with  learning  and  attention, 
but  with  a  strong  bias  to  save  the  independence  of  the  crown.  Yet  they  are  hard- 
pressed  by  the  texts  whioh  they  produce  of  Eginhard,  Theophanet,  and  the  old 
annals,  Laureshamenses,  Fuldenses,  Loiselani  [  «  Laurissenses  maiores]. 
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of  seeking,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  their  kings,  their  lawB, 
and  the  oracles  of  their  fate.  The  Franks  were  perplexed 
between  the  name  and  substance  of  their  government.  All  the 
powers  of  royalty  were  exercised  by  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palaoe ; 
and  nothing,  except  the  regal  title,  was  wanting  to  his  ambition. 
His  enemies  were  crushed  by  his  valour;  his  friends  were 
multiplied  by  his  liberality ;  his  father  had  been  the  saviour  of 
Christendom ;  and  the  claims  of  personal  merit  were  repeated 
and  ennobled  in  a  descent  of  four  generations.  The  name  and 
image  of  royalty  was  still  preserved  in  the  last  descendant  of 
Clovis,  the  feeble  Childeric  ;  but  his  obsolete  right  could  only 
be  used  as  an  instrument  of  sedition ;  the  nation  was  desirous 
of  restoring  the  simplicity  of  the  constitution ;  and  Pepin,  a 
subject  and  a  prince,  was  ambitious  to  ascertain  his  own  rank 
and  the  fortune  of  his  family.  The  mayor  and  the  nobles  were 
bound,  by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the  royal  phantom ;  the  blood 
of  Clovis  was  pure  and  sacred  in  their  eyes ;  and  their  com¬ 
mon  ambassadors  addressed  the  Homan  pontiff,  to  dispel  their 
scruples  or  to  absolve  their  promise.  The  interest  of  pope 
Zachary,  the  successor  of  the  two  Gregories,  prompted  him  to 
decide,  and  to  decide  in  their  favour;  he  pronounced  that  the 
nation  might  lawfully  unite,  in  the  same  person,  the  title  and 
authority  of  king ;  and  that  the  unfortunate  Childeric,  a  victim 
of  the  public  safety,  should  be  degraded,  shaved,  and  confined 
in  a  monastery  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  An  answer  so 
agreeable  to  their  wishes  was  accepted  by  the  Franks,  as  the 
opinion  of  a  casuist,  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oracle  of  a 
prophet;  the  Merovingian  race  disappeared  from  the  earth; 
and  Pepin  was  exalted  on  a  buckler  by  the  suffrage  of  a  free 
people,  accustomed  to  obey  his  laws  and  to  march  under  his 
*sandard.  His  coronation  was  twice  performed,  with  the 
-a  net  ion  of  the  popes,  by  their  most  faithful  servant  St.  Boniface, 
the  apostle  of  Germany,  and  by  the  grateful  hands  of  Stephen 
the  Third,  who,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys,  placed  the 
'i'.adem  on  the  head  of  his  benefactor.  The  royal  unction  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  was  dexterously  applied  ;**  the  successor  of 

••  Not  absolutely  for  the  first  time.  On  a  less  conspicuous  theatre,  it  has  been 

in  tbe  vith  and  viith  oenturies,  by  the  provincial  bishops  of  Britain  and  Spain. 
The  royal  nnction  of  Constantinople  was  borrowed  from  the  Latins  in  the  last  age 
t  the  empire.  Constantine  ManasBes  mentions  that  of  Charlemagne  as  a  foreign, 
lr  incomprehensible  ceremony.  See  Selden’B  Titles  of  Honour,  in  his  Works, 
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St.  Peter  assumed  the  character  of  a  divine  ambassador ;  a 
German  chieftain  was  transformed  into  the  Lord’s  anointed ; 
and  this  Jewish  rite  has  been  diffused  and  maintained  by  the 
superstition  and  vanity  of  modern  Europe.  The  Franks  were 
absolved  from  their  ancient  oath ;  but  a  dire  anathema  was 
thundered  against  them  and  their  posterity,  if  they  should  dare 
to  renew  the  same  freedom  of  choice,  or  to  elect  a  king,  except 
in  the  holy  and  meritorious  race  of  the  Carlovingian  prinoee. 
Without  apprehending  the  future  danger,  these  princes  gloried 
in  their  present  security  ;  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne  affirms 
that  the  French  sceptre  was  transferred  by  the  authority  of 
the  popes;”  and  in  their  boldest  enterprises  they  insist,  with 
confidence,  on  this  signal  and  successful  act  of  temporal  juris¬ 
diction. 

patrieuni  II.  In  the  change  of  manners  and  language,  the  patricians 

of  some  were  far  removed  from  the  senate  of  Romulus  or  the 

palace  of  Constantine,  from  the  free  nobles  of  the  republic  or 
the  fictitious  parents  of  the  emperor.  After  the  recovery  of 
Italy  and  Africa  by  the  arms  of  JuBtinian,  the  importance  and 
danger  of  those  remote  provinces  required  the  presence  of  a 
supreme  magistrate ;  he  was  indifferently  styled  the  exarch  or 
the  patrician ;  and  these  governors  of  Ravenna,  who  fill  their 
place  in  the  chronology  of  princes,  extended  their  jurisdiction 
over  the  Roman  city.  Since  the  revolt  of  Italy  and  the  loss  of 
the  Exarchate,  the  distress  of  the  Romans  had  exacted  some 
sacrifice  of  their  independence.  Yet,  even  in  this  act,  they 

voL  iii.  part  i.  p.  234-249.  [W.  Slckel  (Bysantinische  Zeitschrift,  7,  254  and  647) 
concludes  from  Photias,  Ep.  1,  16  (Migne,  P.  G.  102,  p.  766)  and  Desoriptio  norm 
Eoolesie  (ib.  p.  573)  that  Photias  anointed  Basil  I.,  bat  others  take 
xpltravros  in  these  passages  in  a  figurative  sense.  He  has  overlooked  another  text 
which  may  point  to  an  earlier  use  of  ohrism ;  Continnatio  Theophanis,  ed.  Boon, 
p.  86,  where  xp*r rby  Kvploy  $ curi\4a  is  used  in  referenoe  to  Leo  V. ;  but  this  also 
may  be  metaphorical.] 

37  See  Eginhard,  in  Vit&  Carol!  Magni,  c.  i.  p.  9,  <ko.  o.  iii.  p.  24.  Chi  Id  eric  was 
deposed — jussu,  the  Carlovingians  were  established — auctoriUU a,  Pontificis  Romani. 
Launoy,  <£o.  pretend  that  these  strong  words  are  susceptible  of  a  very  soft  inter¬ 
pretation.  Be  it  so ;  yet  Eginhard  understood  the  world,  the  court,  and  the  Latin 
language. 

#8For  the  title  and  powers  of  patrician  of  Rome,  see  Duoange  (Gloss.  In  tin. 
tom.  v.  p.  149-151),  Pagi  (Critica,  a.d.  740,  No.  6-11),  Muratori  (Annali  d’ltalia,  tern, 
vi.  p.  808-329),  ana  St.  Marc  (Abrdgd  Chronologique  d’ltalie,  tom.  i.  p.  879-482).  Of 
these  the  Franciscan  Pagi  is  the  most  disposed  to  make  the  patrician  a  lieutenant 
of  the  church  rather  than  of  the  empire.  [That  the  patriciate  of  Pippin  and 
Charles  was  not  an  empty  title  but  had  rights  and  duties  is  shown  by  Sicked,  Qttt- 
gel.  Ana.  1879,  p.  847, 848.  On  the  term  patricuUtu  Petri  for  the  territorial  lordship 
of  the  popes,  op.  Kehr,  G5tt.  Nachrichten,  1896,  p.  144.] 
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exercised  the  right  of  disposing  of  themselves ;  and  the  decrees 
of  the  senate  and  people  successively  invested  Charles  Martel 
and  his  posterity  with  the  honours  of  patrician  of  Borne.  The 
leaders  of  a  powerful  nation  would  have  disdained  a  servile 
title  and  subordinate  office ;  but  the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperors 
was  suspended;  and,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  empire,  they  de¬ 
rived  a  more  glorious  commission  from  the  pope  and  the  re¬ 
public.  The  Roman  ambassadors  presented  these  patricians 
with  the  keys  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  pledge  and  symbol  u.d.  739. 
of  sovereignty ;  with  a  holy  banner,  which  it  was  their  right 
and  duty  to  unfurl  in  the  defence  of  the  church  and  city.6®  In 
the  time  of  Charles  Martel  and  of  Pepin,  the  interposition  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom  covered  the  freedom,  while  it  threatened  the 
safety,  of  Borne ;  and  the  patriciate  represented  only  the  title, 
the  service,  the  alliance,  of  these  distant  protectors.  The 
power  and  policy  of  Charlemagne  annihilated  an  enemy,  and 
imposed  a  master.  In  his  first  visit  to  the  capital,  he  was 
received  with  all  the  honours  which  had  formerly  been  paid  to 
the  exarch,  the  representative  of  the  emperor;  and  these 
honours  obtained  some  new  decorations  from  the  joy  and 
gratitude  of  pope  Hadrian  the  First.60  No  sooner  was  he  informed 
of  the  sudden  approach  of  the  monarch,  than  he  dispatched  the 
magistrates  and  nobles  of  Rome  to  meet  him,  with  the  banner, 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  distance  of  one  mile, 
the  Flaminian  way  was  lined  with  the  schools,  or  national  com¬ 
munities,  of  Greeks,  Lombards,  Saxons,  & c. ;  the  Roman  youth 
was  under  arms ;  and  the  children  of  a  more  tender  age,  with 
palms  and  olive  branches  in  their  hands,  ohaunted  the  praises  of 
their  great  deliverer.  At  the  aspect  of  the  holy  crosses  and 
ensigns  of  the  saints,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  led  the 
procession  of  his  nobles  to  the  Vatican,  and,  as  he  ascended  the 


wThe  papal  advocates  can  soften  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  banner  and  the 
tera;  but  the  style  of  ad  regnum  dimisimus,  or  direximus  (Codex  Carolin.  epist.  i. 
tom.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  76),  Beems  to  allow  of  no  palliation  or  escape.  In  the  Ms.  of 
the  Vienna  library,  they  read,  instead  of  regnum ,  rogum ,  prayer  or  request  (see 
Domnge),  and  the  royalty  of  Charles  Martel  is  subverted  by  this  important  correc¬ 
tion  (Catalini,  in  his  Critical  Prefaces,  Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  xvii.  p.  95-90).  [Sickel 
thews  that  the  banner  had  no  juridical  significance,  op.  cit.  p.  850-1.  For  the  keys, 
rp.  Appendix  16.) 

In  the  authentic  narrative  of  this  reception,  the  Liber  Pontificals  observes — 
'/bviam  i  Iii  ejus  sanctitas  din  gens  venerabiles  cruces,  id  est  signa;  sicut  mos  estad 
'tarehtun  ant  patrioium  suscipiendum,  eum  cum  ingenti  honors  suscipi  fecit  (tom. 
iiL  pars  i.  p.  185). 

won  v. — 19 
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stairs,  devoutly  kissed  each  step  of  the  threshold  of  the  apostles. 
In  the  portico,  Hadrian  expected  him  at  the  head  of  his  clergy ; 
they  embraced,  as  friends  and  equals ;  but,  in  their  march  to  the 
altar,  the  king  or  patrician  assumed  the  right  hand  of  the  pope. 
Nor  was  the  Frank  content  with  these  vain  and  empty  demon¬ 
strations  of  respect.  In  the  twenty-six  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  and  his  Imperial  coronation, 
Borne,  which  had  been  delivered  by  the  sword,  was  subject  as 
his  own  to  the  sceptre,  of  Charlemagne.  The  people  swore 
allegiance  to  his  person  and  family ;  in  his  name  money  was 
coined  and  justice  was  administered ;  and  the  election  of  the 
popes  was  examined  and  confirmed  by  his  authority.  Except  an 
original  and  self-inherent  claim  of  sovereignty,  there  was  not 
any  prerogative  remaining  which  the  title  of  emperor  could  add 
to  the  patrician  of  Rome.® 

Donation*  The  gratitude  of  the  Carlovingians  was  adequate  to  these 
o^pepin  obligations,  and  their  names  are  consecrated  as  the  saviours  and 
magne  to  benefactors  of  the  Roman  church.  Her  ancient  patrimony  of 
the  pope*  farms  an£  bouses  was  transformed  by  their  bounty  into  the 
temporal  dominion  of  cities  and  provinces ;  and  the  donation  of 
the  Exarchate  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  conquests  of  Pepin." 
Astolphus  with  a  sigh  relinquished  his  prey ;  the  keys  and  the 
hostages  of  the  principal  cities  were  delivered  to  the  French 
ambassador;  and,  in  his  master’s  name,  he  presented  them 
before  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  The  ample  measure  of  the  Ex¬ 
archate  ®  might  comprise  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  which  had 
obeyed  the  emperor  and  his  vicegerent ;  but  its  strict  and  proper 
limits  were  included  in  the  territories  of  Ravenna,  Bologna,  and 
Ferrara ;  its  inseparable  dependency  was  the  Pentapolis,  which 

®  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  wrote  before  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  describee 
Borne  as  his  subject  city— vestr®  [?  vestras]  civitates  f Romanos  ipsamque  urbem 
Romuleam ;  ap.  Freher,  i.  p.  574]  (ad  Pompeium  Festuml  suis  addidit  eoeptris  (da 
Metensis  Ecclesi®  Episcopia).  Some  Carlovingian  medals,  struck  at  Rome,  have 
engaged  Le  Blanc  to  write  an  elaborate,  though  partial,  dissertation  on  their  authority 
at  Rome,  both  as  patricians  and  emperors  (Amsterdam,  1692,  in  4to). 

e3Mosheim  (Institution.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  263)  weighs  this  donation  with  fair 
and  deliberate  prudence.  The  original  act  has  never  been  produced ;  but  the  Liber 
Pontificalia  represents  (p.  1711,  and  the  Codex  Carolinus  supposes,  this  ample  gift. 
Both  are  contemporary  recoras ;  and  the  latter  is  the  more  authentic,  since  it  ha* 
been  preserved,  not  in  the  papal,  but  the  Imperial,  library.  [See  Appendix  16.] 

63  Between  the  exorbitant  claims,  and  narrow  concessions,  of  interest  and  pre¬ 
judice,  from  which  even  Muratori  (Antiquitat,  tom.  i.  p.  63-68)  is  not  exempt,  1  ha** 
been  guided,  in  the  limits  of  the  Exarohate  and  Pentapolis,  by  the  Diseertetio  Cbcro- 
graphioa  Italia  Medii  dESvi,  tom.  x.  p.  160-180. 
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stretched  along  the  Adriatic  from  Bimini,  to  Ancona,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  midland  country  as  far  as  the  ridges  of  the 
Apennine.  In  this  transaction,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the 
popes  has  been  severely  condemned.  Perhaps  the  humility  of 
a  Christian  priest  should  have  rejected  an  earthly  kingdom, 
which  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  govern  without  renouncing  the 
virtues  of  his  profession.  Perhaps  a  faithful  subject,  or  even  a 
generous  enemy,  would  have  been  less  impatient  to  divide  the 
spoils  of  the  barbarian;  and,  if  the  emperor  had  entrusted 
8tephen  to  solicit  in  his  name  the  restitution  of  the  Exarchate, 
I  will  not  absolve  the  pope  from  the  reproach  of  treaohery  and 
falsehood.  But  in  the  rigid  interpretation  of  the  laws  every 
one  may  accept,  without  injury,  whatever  his  benefactor  can 
bestow  without  injustice.  The  Greek  emperor  had  abdicated 
or  forfeited  his  right  to  the  Exarchate ;  and  the  sword  of 
Astolphuswas  broken  by  the  stronger  sword  of  the  Carlovingian. 
It  was  not  in  the  cause  of  the  Iconoclast  that  Pepin  had  ex¬ 
posed  his  person  and  army  in  a  double  expedition  beyond  the 
Alps ;  he  possessed,  and  might  lawfully  alienate,  his  conquests ; 
and  to  the  importunities  of  the  Greeks  he  piously  replied  that 
no  human  consideration  should  tempt  him  to  resume  the  gift 
which  he  had  conferred  on  the  Boman  pontiff  for  the  remission 
of  his  sins  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  The  splendid  donation 
was  granted  in  supreme  and  absolute  dominion,  and  the  world 
beheld,  for  the  first  time,  a  Christian  bishop  invested  with  the 
prerogatives  of  a  temporal  prince :  the  choice  of  magistrates, 
the  exercise  of  justice,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  palace  of  Bavenna.  In  the  dissolution  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto*4  sought  a 
refuge  from  the  storm,  shaved  their  heads  after  the  Boman 
fashion,  declared  themselves  the  servants  and  subjects  of  St. 
Peter,  and  completed,  by  this  voluntary  surrender,  the  present 
circle  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  That  mysterious  circle  was 
enlarged  to  an  indefinite  extent  by  the  verbal  or  written  dona¬ 
tion  of  Charlemagne, 46  who,  in  the  first  transports  of  his  victory, 

**  8  po  let  ini  deprecat i  sent,  at  eos  in  servitio  B.  Petri  reoiperet  et  more  Romano* 
ram  tooaurari  faoeret  (Anastasias,  p.  185).  Tet  it  may  be  a  question  whether  they 
give  their  own  persons  or  their  country. 

^  The  policy  and  donations  of  Charlemagne  are  carefully  examined  by  St. 
Mmtc  (Abr6g4,  tom.  i.  p.  390*408),  who  has  well  studied  the  Codex  Oerolinus.  1 
believe*  with  him,  that  they  were  only  verbal.  The  most  ancient  act  of  donation 
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despoiled  himself  and  the  Greek  emperor  of  the  cities  and 
islands  which  had  formerly  been  annexed  to  the  Exarchate. 
Bat,  in  the  cooler  moments  of  absence  and  reflection,  he  viewed, 
with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  envy,  the  recent  greatness  of  his 
ecclesiastical  ally.  The  execution  of  his  own  and  his  father’s 
promises  was  respectfully  eluded ;  the  king  of  the  Franks  and 
Lombards  asserted  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  empire ;  and,  in 
his  life  and  death,  Bavenna,*  as  well  as  Borne,  was  numbered 
in  the  list  of  his  metropolitan  cities.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
Exarchate  melted  away  in  the  hands  of  the  popes ;  they  found 
in  the  archbishops  of  Bavenna  a  dangerous  and  domestic  rival ;  * 
the  nobles  and  priests  disdained  the  yoke  of  a  priest;  and,  in 
the  disorders  of  the  times,  they  could  only  retain  the  memory 
of  an  ancient  claim,  which,  in  a  more  prosperous  age,  they  have 
revived  and  realised. 

Forgery  of  Fraud  is  the  resource  of  weakness  and  cunning ;  and  the 
tion  o°r  strong,  though  ignorant,  barbarian  was  often  entangled  in  the 
tine*  n’  net  of  sacerdotal  policy.  The  Vatican  and  Lateran  were  an 
arsenal  and  manufacture,  which,  according  to  the  occasion,  have 
produced  or  concealed  a  various  collection  of  false  or  genuine, 
of  corrupt  or  suspicious  acts,  as  they  tended  to  promote  the  in* 
terest  of  the  Boman  church.  Before  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  some  apostolical  scribe,  perhaps  the  notorious  Isidore, 
composed  the  decretals,  and  the  donation  of  Constantine,  the 
two  magic  pillars  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarchy  of  the 
popes.  This  memorable  donation  was  introduced  to  the  world 
by  an  epistle  of  Hadrian  the  First,  who  exhorts  Charlemagne  to 
imitate  the  liberality,  and  revive  the  name,  of  the  great  Con- 

that  pretends  to  be  extant  is  that  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious  (Sigonius,  de  Repo 
Italin,  1.  iv.,  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  267*270).  Its  authenticity,  or  at  least  its  integrity, 
are  much  questioned  (Pagi,  a.d.  817,  No.  7,  Ac.,  Muratori,  Annali,  tom.  vi.  p.  432, 
<fec. ;  Dissertat.  Chorographioa,  p.  38,  34),  but  I  see  no  reasonable  objection  to  tbm 
princes  so  freely  disposing  of  what  was  not  their  own.  [The  genuineness  of  tb« 
Ludovioianum,  a.d.  817,  is  now  generally  admitted.  The  mention  of  the  islands 
Sardinia  and  Sicily  may  be  an  interpolation.] 

06 Charlemagne  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  proprietor,  Hadrian  I.,  the 
mosaics  of  the  palaoe  of  Bavenna,  for  the  decoration  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Cod. 
Carolin.  epist.  67,  p.  223).  [He  built  his  palace  on  the  model  of  Theodotio’s,  sod 
his  palatine  chapel  (included  in  the  present  cathedral  of  Aachen)  on  the  patten  of 
San  Vitale,  at  Ravenna.  See  Rivoira,  Lombardic  Architecture,  ii.  269-599.] 

67  The  popes  often  oomplain  of  the  usurpations  of  Leo  of  Ravenna  (Codex  Csrclin. 
epist.  51,  52,  53,  p.  200-205).  Si  corpus  St.  Andreas  fratris  germ  am  8t.  Petri  hie 
humasset,  nequiqoam  nos  Romani  pontifioes  sic  subjuga6sent  (Agneilus,  Liber 
Pontificals,  Scriptores  Rerum  Ita).  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  107). 
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s  tan  trine. 88  According  to  the  legend,  the  first  of  the  Christian 
emperors  was  healed  of  the  leprosy,  and  purified  in  the  waters 
of  baptism,  by  St.  Silvester,  the  Boman  bishop ;  and  never  was 
physician  more  gloriously  recompensed.  His  royal  proselyte 
withdrew  from  the  seat  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  declared 
his  resolution  of  founding  a  new  capital  in  the  East ;  and  re¬ 
signed  to  the  popes  the  free  and  perpetual  sovereignty  of  Borne, 
Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  West.*®  This  fiction  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  Greek  princes  were 
convicted  of  the  guilt  of  usurpation ;  and  the  revolt  of  Gregory 
was  the  claim  of  his  lawful  inheritance.  The  popes  were  de¬ 
livered  from  their  debt  of  gratitude;  and  the  nominal  gifts  of 
the  Carlovingians  were  no  more  than  the  just  and  irrevocable 
restitution  of  a  scanty  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The 
sovereignty  of  Borne  no  longer  depended  on  the  choice  of  a 
fickle  people ;  and  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine 
were  invested  with  the  purple  and  prerogatives  of  the  Caesars. 
So  deep  was  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  times  that  the 
most  absurd  of  fables  was  received,  with  equal  reverence,  in 
Greece  and  in  France,  and  is  still  enrolled  among  the  decrees 
of  the  canon  law.70  The  emperors  and  the  Bomans  were  in¬ 
capable  of  discerning  a  forgery  that  subverted  their  rights  and 
freedom;  and  the  only  opposition  proceeded  from  a  Sabine 
monastery  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  dis¬ 
puted  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  donation  of  Constantine.71 

40  Piissimo  Constantino  m&gno  per  ejus  iargitatem  S.  R.  Eoclesia  elevata  et 
exaltataest,  et  potesftatem  in  his  Hesperia  parti  bus  largiri  dignatus  est.  .  .  .  Qnia 
ecce  noma  Constantinns  his  temporibns,  Ac.  (Codex  Carolin.  epist.  49,  in  tom. 
fii.  pan  ii.  p.  195).  Pagi  (Critica,  a.d.  324,  No.  16)  ascribes  them  to  an  impostor 
of  the  viiith  century,  who  borrowed  the  name  of  St.  Isidore :  his  humble  title  of 
Peccaior  was  ignorantly,  but  aptly,  turned  into  Mercator ;  his  merchandise  was 
indeed  profitable,  and  a  few  sheets  of  paper  were  sold  for  muoh  wealth  and  power. 

**  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Gnec.  tom.  vi.  p.  4-7)  has  enumerated  the  several  editions 
of  this  Act,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  copy  which  Laurentius  Valla  recites  and  re- 
foies  appears  to  be  taken  either  from  the  spurious  Acts  of  St.  Silvester  or  from 
Gtmlian’s  Decree,  to  whioh,  according  to  him  and  others,  it  has  been  surreptitiously 
larfrfwl.  [The  Donation  was  invented  in  the  8th  cent.,  the  Decretals  of  Isidore 
(in  Gaol,  not  at  Rome)  in  the  9th.] 

74  In  the  year  1059,  it  was  believed  (was  it  believed  ?)  by  pope  Leo  IX.,  cardinal 
Peter  Damianns,  Ac.  Muratori  places  (Annali  dTtalia,  tom.  ix.  p.  23,  24)  the 
fictitious  donations  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  Othos,  Ac.  de  Donations  Constantini. 
Sec  a  Dissertation  of  Natalis  Alexander,  secolum  iv.  diss.  25,  p.  335-350. 

71  8ee  a  large  account  of  the  controversy  (a.d.  1105),  which  arose  from  a  private 
lavraait,  in  the  Chronicon  Farfense  [by  Gregorius  Catinensis]  (Script.  Rerum 
Italioanzm,  tom.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  637,  Ao.),  a  oopious  extract  from  the  archives  of 
that  Benedictine  abbey.  They  were  formerly  accessible  to  curious  foreigners  (Le 
Blanc  and  Ma billon),  and  would  have  enriohed  the  first  volume  of  the  Historia 
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In  the  revival  of  letters  and  liberty  this  fictitious  deed  was 
transpierced  by  the  pen  of  Laurentins  Valla,  the  pen  of  an 
eloquent  critic  and  a  Roman  patriot.73  His  contemporaries  of 
the  fifteenth  century  were  astonished  at  his  sacrilegious  bold¬ 
ness  ;  yet  such  is  the  silent  and  irresistible  progress  of  reason 
that  before  the  end  of  the  next  age  the  fable  was  rejected  by 
the  contempt  of  historians 73  and  poets,74  and  the  tacit  or  modest 
censure  of  the  advocates  of  the  Roman  church.76  The  popes 
themselves  have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  credulity  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  ; 76  but  a  false  and  obsolete  title  still  sanctifies  their  reign ; 
and,  by  the  same  fortune  which  has  attended  the  decretals  and 
the  Sibylline  oracles,  the  edifice  has  subsisted  after  the  founda¬ 
tions  have  been  undermined. 

Restora-  While  the  popes  established  in  Italy  their  freedom  and 
images  in  dominion,  the  images,  the  first  cause  of  their  revolt,  were 
by  the  restored  in  the  Eastern  empire.77  Under  the  reign  of  Con- 

empress 

T80,n&c A  D  Monastics  Italia  of  Qairini.  Bat  they  are  now  imprisoned  (Muratori,  Scriptom 
B.  I.  tom.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  269)  by  the  timid  policy  of  the  eourt  of  Rome ;  and  the 
future  cardinal  yielded  to  the  voiee  of  authority  and  the  whispers  of  ambition 
(Quirini,  Comment,  pars  ii.  p.  123-136).  [The  Chronicle  of  Farfa  has  been  edited 
by  U.  Balzani  in  the  Fonti  per  la  stona  d’ltalia,  1903.  The  Orth,  defena.  imper- 
ialis  de  investitura  (a.d.  iiii.)  is  edited  by  Heinemann  in  M.G.H.t  Libelli  de  liU, 
ii.  636  sqq.  (1893).] 

72 1  have  read  in  the  collection  of  Sohardius  (de  Potestate  Imperiali  Ecclesiastic*, 
p.  734-780)  this  animated  discourse,  which  was  composed  by  the  author  aj>.  1440, 
six  years  after  the  flight  of  pope  Eugenius  IV.  It  is  a  most  vehement  party  pam¬ 
phlet  :  Valla  justifies  and  animates  the  revolt  of  the  Romans,  and  would  even 
approve  the  use  of  a  dagger  against  their  sacerdotal  tyrant.  Such  a  critic  might 
expect  the  persecution  of  the  olergy ;  yet  he  made  his  peace,  and  is  buried  in  the 
Lateran  (Bayle,  Diotionnaire  Critique,  Valla:  Vossius,  de  Historicis  Latinis, 

p.  680). 

73  See  Guiociardini,  a  servant  of  the  popes,  in  that  long  and  valuable  digression, 
which  has  resumed  its  place  in  the  last  edition,  correctly  published  from  the 
author’s  Ms.  and  printed  in  four  volumes  in  quarto,  under  the  name  of  Friborgo, 
1776  (Istoria  d’ltalia,  tom.  i.  p.  386-396). 

74  The  Paladin  Astolpho  found  it  in  the  moon,  among  the  things  that  wtre  kwt 
upon  earth  (Orlando  FurioBo,  xxxiv.  80). 

Di  vari  fiori  ad  un  gran  monte  passa, 

Ch’ebbe  gi&  buono  odore,  or  puzza  forte 
Questo  era  il  dono  (se  perd  dir  lece) 

Che  Constantino  al  buon  Silvestro  feoe. 

Yet  this  incomparable  poem  has  been  approved  by  a  bull  of  Leo  X. 

78  See  Baronius,  a.d.  324,  No.  117-123,  a.d.  1191,  No.  61,  Ao.  The  cardinal 
wishes  to  suppose  that  Rome  was  offered  by  Constantine,  and  refused  by  Silvester. 
The  act  of  donation  he  considers,  strangely  enough,  as  a  forgery  of  the  Greek*. 

70  Baronius  n'en  dit  gufcres  contre ;  encore  en  a-t-il  trap  dit,  et  l'on  vouloift  saw 
moi  ( Cardinal  du  Perron),  qui  l’empdohai,  censurer  cette  parti  e  de  son  histoina 
J'en  devisai  un  jour  aveo  le  Pape,  et  il  ne  me  repondit  autre  ohose  *•  obe  volet*  t  • 
Canonici  la  tengono,”  il  le  disoit  en  riant  (Perroniana,  p.  77). 

77  The  remaining  history  of  images,  from  Irene  to  Theodora,  is  oolieeted,  (hr 
the  Catholics,  by  Baronius  and  Pagi  (a.d.  780-840),  Natalis  Alexander  (Hitt 
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itantine  the  Fifth,  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  had 
overthrown  the  tree,  without  extirpating  the  root,  of  super¬ 
stition.  The  idols,  for  such  they  were  now  held,  were  secretly 
cherished  by  the  order  and  the  sex  most  prone  to  devotion ; 
and  the  fond  alliance  of  the  monks  and  females  obtained  a  final 
victory  over  the  reason  and  authority  of  man.  Leo  the  Fourth 
maintained  with  less  rigour  the  religion  of  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  ;  but  his  wife,  the  fair  and  ambitious  Irene,  had  imbibed 
the  zeal  of  the  Athenians,  the  heirs  of  the  idolatry,  rather  than 
the  philosophy,  of  their  ancestors.  During  the  life  of  her 
husband,  these  sentiments  were  inflamed  by  danger  and  dis¬ 
simulation,  and  she  could  only  labour  to  protect  and  promote 
some  favourite  monks,  whom  she  drew  from  their  caverns  and 
seated  on  the  metropolitan  thrones  of  the  East.  But,  as  soon 
as  she  reigned  in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  son,  Irene  more 
seriously  undertook  the  ruin  of  the  Iconoclasts ;  and  the  first 
step  of  her  future  persecution  was  a  general  edict  for  liberty  of 
conscience.  In  the  restoration  of  the  monks,  a  thousand  images 
were  exposed  to  the  public  veneration ;  a  thousand  legends  were 
invented  of  their  sufferings  and  miracles.  By  the  opportunities 
of  death  or  removal  the  episcopal  seats  were  judiciously  filled ; 
the  most  eager  competitors  for  earthly  or  celestial  favour  anti¬ 
cipated  and  flattered  the  judgment  of  their  sovereign ;  and  the 
promotion  of  her  secretary  Tarasius  gave  Irene  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  and  the  command  of  the  Oriental  church.  But 
the  decrees  of  a  general  council  could  only  be  repealed  by  a 
similar  assembly ; 78  the  Iconoclasts  whom  she  convened  were 
bold  in  possession  and  averse  to  debate ;  and  the  feeble  voice 
of  the  bishops  was  re-echoed  by  the  more  formidable  clamour 
of  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Constantinople.  The  delay  and  vntb^ 
intrigues  of  a  year,  the  separation  of  the  disaffected  troops,  and  coupon.^ 
the  choice  of  Nice  for  a  second  orthodox  synod  removed  these  *.»■  ret. 

J  Sept.  #4— 

Oct  98 

X.  T.  aeculum  viii.  PanopHa  versus  Hsereticos,  p.  118-178),  and  Dnpin  (Bibliot. 

Eo cU*.  tom.  vi.  p.  136-154) ;  for  the  Protestants,  by  Sp&nheixn  (Hist.  Imag.  p.  305- 
<S9),  Basnage  (Hist,  de  l'Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  656-572,  tom.  ii.  p.  1362-1385),  and 
Moth  rim  (Instltuft.  Hist.  EccJes.  Becul.  viii.  et  ix.).  The  Protestants,  except 
Hoabeim,  are  soured  with  controversy ;  but  the  Catholics,  exoept  Du  pin,  are  in¬ 
flamed  by  the  fury  and  superstition  of  the  monks  ;  and  even  Le  Beau  (Hist,  du  Bas 
Empire),  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  is  infected  by  the  odious  contagion. 

79  See  file  Acts,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  with  a 
somber  of  relative  pieces,  in  the  viiith  volume  of  the  Councils,  p.  645-1600.  A  faith- 
fal  version,  with  some  critical  Dotes,  would  provoke  in  different  readers,  a  sigh  or  a 
untie. 
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obstacles ;  and  the  episcopal  conscience  was  again,  after  the 
Greek  fashion,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince.  No  more  than 
eighteen  days  were  allowed  for  the  consummation  of  this  im¬ 
portant  work ;  the  Iconoclasts  appeared,  not  as  judges,  but  as 
criminals  or  penitents ;  the  scene  was  decorated  by  the  legates 
of  pope  Hadrian  and  the  Eastern  patriarchs ; 79  the  decrees  were 
framed  by  the  president  Tarasius,  and  ratified  by  the  acclama¬ 
tions  and  subscriptions  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  bishops. 
They  unanimously  pronounced  that  the  worship  of  images  is 
agreeable  to  scripture  and  reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of 
the  church :  but  they  hesitate  whether  that  worship  be  relative 
or  direct ;  whether  the  Godhead  and  the  figure  of  Christ  be 
entitled  to  the  same  mode  of  adoration.  Of  this  second  Nicene 
council  the  acts  are  still  extant :  a  curious  monument  of  super¬ 
stition  and  ignorance,  of  falsehood  and  folly.  I  shall  only 
notice  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  on  the  comparative  merit 
of  image-worship  and  morality.  A  monk  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  daemon  of  fornication,  on  condition  of  interrupting  his 
daily  prayers  to  a  picture  that  hung  in  his  cell.  His  scruples 
prompted  him  to  consult  the  abbot.  “  Bather  than  abstain 
from  adoring  Christ  and  his  Mother  in  their  holy  images,  it 
would  be  better  for  you/’  replied  the  casuist,  “to  enter  every 
brothel,  and  visit  every  prostitute,  in  the  city/’80 

For  the  honour  of  orthodoxy,  at  least  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Roman  church,  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  two  princes 
who  convened  the  two  councils  of  Nice  are  both  stained  with 
the  blood  of  their  sons.  The  second  of  these  assemblies  was 
approved  and  rigorously  executed  by  the  despotism  of  Irene, 
and  she  refused  her  adversaries  the  toleration  which  at  first  she 
had  granted  to  her  friends.  During  the  five  succeeding  reigns, 
a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  the  contest  was  maintained,  with 
unabated  rage  and  various  success,  between  the  worshippers, 
and  the  breakers,  of  the  images ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to 

79  The  pope's  legates  were  casual  messengers,  two  priests  without  any  special 
commission,  and  who  were  disavowed  on  their  return.  Some  vagabond  monki 
were  persuaded  by  the  Catholics  to  represent  the  Oriental  patriarchs.  This 
curious  anecdote  is  revealed  by  Theodore  Studites  (epist.  i.  38,  in  Sirmond.  Opp. 
tom.  v.  p.  1319),  one  of  the  warmest  Iconoclasts  of  the  age. 

80  Xvfifipe i  8}  <ro  1  fit)  tceereLkaniw  ir  ttj  *6kti  retort)  ropvtTov  els  &  pfi)  elatX9i)%f  h 

rb  rpo<nrvrctr  rb*  xupto*  r)fi**  rai  $ebr  'Iij<roCr  Xpitrrbr  fieri,  rifs  i&ias  ubro* 
fivrpbs  iv  fUSn.  These  visits  could  not  be  innocent,  since  the  A alpm*  rvprtUs  (the 
daemon  of  fornication)  IwoAlpfi  81  avrbm  .  .  .  4w  pdq,  otv&s  ivticeira  abryir+Mpa, 
Actio  iv.  p.  901,  Aotio  v.  p.  1031. 
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porene  with  minute  diligence  the  repetition  of  the  same  events. 
Nicephoros  allowed  a  general  liberty  of  speech  and  practice ; 
and  the  only  virtue  of  his  reign  is  accused  by  the  monks  as  the 
cause  of  his  temporal  and  eternal  perdition.  Superstition  and 
weakness  formed  the  character  of  Michael  the  First,  but  the 
saints  and  images  were  incapable  of  supporting  their  votary  on 
the  throne.  In  the  purple,  Leo  the  Fifth  asserted  the  name  and 
religion  of  an  Armenian ;  and  the  idols,  with  their  seditious 
adherents,  were  condemned  to  a  second  exile.  Their  applause 
would  have  sanctified  the  murder  of  an  impious  tyrant,  but  his 
assassin  and  successor,  the  second  Michael,  was  tainted  from 
his  birth  with  the  Phrygian  heresies  :  he  attempted  to  mediate 
between  the  contending  parties ;  and  the  intractable  spirit  of 
the  Catholics  insensibly  cast  him  into  the  opposite  scale.81  His 
moderation  was  guarded  by  timidity ;  but  his  son  Theophilus, 
alike  ignorant  of  fear  and  pity,  was  the  last  and  most  cruel  of 
the  Iconoclasts.83  The  enthusiasm  of  the  times  ran  strongly 
against  them ;  and  the  emperors,  who  stemmed  the  torrent, 
were  exasperated  and  punished  by  the  public  hatred.  Alter 
the  death  of  Theophilus,  the  final  victory  of  the  images  was 
achieved  by  a  second  female,  his  widow  Theodora,  whom  he 
left  the  guardian  of  the  empire.  Her  measures  were  bold  and 
decisive.  The  fiction  of  a  tardy  repentance  absolved  the  fame 
and  the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband ; 83  the  sentence  of  the 
Iconoclast  patriarch  was  commuted  from  the  loss  of  his  eyes 
to  a  whipping  of  two  hundred  lashes ;  the  bishops  trembled, 
the  monks  shouted,  and  the  festival  of  orthodoxy  preserves 
the  annual  memory  of  the  triumph  of  the  images.84  A  single 
question  yet  remained,  whether  they  are  endowed  with  any 


43  (Michael  was  personally  an  ioonoolast,  and  he  maintained  the  M  reform  ”  of 
Leo  V. ;  bnt  he  did  not  persecute  and  permitted  the  “  orthodox  ”  to  worship  images 
in  private,  and  express  their  opinions  without  hindrance.] 

^(The  chief  martyrs  were  Lazarus  the  painter,  who  was  scourged  and  im¬ 
prisoned  and  burned  on  the  hands,  and  the  brothers  Theodore  and  Theophanes, 
*ho  were  tortured.  Verses  were  branded  on  their  faceB,  and  they  were  hence 
known  as  Graptoi.  None  of  the  martyrs  suffered  death.] 

•*  [See  the  De  Theophili  imperatoris  absolutione,  in  Kegel's  Analecta  Byz.-Russ. 

19  *qq.  (cp.  p.  x.  ig$.).] 

M  [The  Sunday  of  Orthodoxy.  There  is  a  full  study  on  the  Council  of  843  by 
is.  Uapenski  in  his  Ocherki  po  istorii  Vizantiiskoi  obrazovannosti,  p.  8-88 
1892).  That  843,  not  842,  is  the  date  of  the  Council  which  restored  linages,  has 
*ecn  shown  by  C.  de  Boor,  Byzantinische  Zei  tech  rift,  4,  453.  See  also  Vasil’©? , 
Visantii-k  i  Araby  (I)  Prilozhenie,  142  $qq.] 
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proper  and  inherent  sanctity ;  it  was  agitated  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  eleventh  century  ; 86  and,  as  this  opinion  has  the  strongest 
recommendation  of  absurdity,  I  am  surprised  that  it  was  not 
more  explicitly  decided  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  West,  pope 
Hadrian  the  First  accepted  and  announced  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  assembly,  which  is  now  revered  by  the  Catholics  as  the 
seventh  in  rank  of  the  general  councils.  Borne  and  Italy  were 
docile  to  the  voice  of  their  father ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Latin  Christians  were  far  behind  in  the  race  of  superstition. 
iMuetenoe  The  churches  of  France,  Germany,  England,  and  Spain,  steered 
Frank*  a  middle  course  between  the  adoration  and  the  destruction  of 
ch*rie-  images,  which  they  admitted  into  their  temples,  not  as  objects 

A.D.TM.  of  worship,  but  as  lively  and  useful  memorials  of  faith  and 

history.  An  angry  book  of  controversy  was  composed  and 
published  in  the  name  of  Charlemagne ;  m  under  his  authority 
a  synod  of  three  hundred  bishops  was  assembled  at  Frankfort ;  ® 
they  blamed  the  fury  of  the  Iconoclasts,  but  they  pronounced 
a  more  severe  censure  against  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  decrees  of  their  pretended  council,  which  was  long 
despised  by  the  barbarians  of  the  West.8*  Among  them  the 
worship  of  the  images  advanced  with  a  silent  and  insensible  pro¬ 
gress  ;  but  a  large  atonement  is  made  for  their  hesitation  and 
delay  by  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  ages  which  precede  the  re¬ 
formation,  and  of  the  countries,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
which  are  still  immersed  in  the  gloom  of  superstition. 

Final  It  was  after  the  Nicene  synod,  and  under  the  reign  of  the 

Epeifrom  P*ous 116116*  that  the  popes  consummated  the  separation  of  Borne 

the* 

tortem  as  gee  an  aooount  of  this  controversy  in  the  Alexias  of  Anna  Comnena  (Lv.pL 

““m-800 129  [c-  2])  and  Moeheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Eoelee.  p.  371,  372). 

88  The  Libri  Carolini  (Sp&nheim,  p.  443-529),  composed  in  the  palace  or  winter 
quarters  of  Charlemagne,  at  Worms,  a.d.  790;  and  sent  by  Engebert  to  pope 
Hadrian  1.  who  answered  them  by  a  grandis  et  verbosa  epistola  (ConciL  tom.  viii. 
p.  1553).  The  Carolines  propose  120  objections  against  the  Nicene  synod,  and 
such  words  as  these  are  the  flowers  of  their  rhetoric— dementiam  .  .  .  prison 
Gentilitatis  obsoletum  errorem  .  .  .  arguments  insanissima  et  absurdissinia  .  .  . 
derisione  dignas  nenias,  Ac.  Ac. 

87  The  assemblies  of  Charlemagne  were  political,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical ;  and 
the  three  hundred  members  (Nat.  Alexander,  seo.  viii.  p.  58),  who  sat  and  voted 
at  Frankfort,  must  include  not  only  the  bishops,  but  the  abbots,  and  even  the 
principal  laymen. 

88  Qui  supra  sanctissima  patres  nostri  (episoopi  et  saoerdotes)  omnimoda  tarvi* 
tium  et  adorationem  imaginum  renuentes  contempserunt,  atque  consentient**  con¬ 
demns -e  rant  (Conoil.  tom.  ix.  p.  101;  Canon  ii.  Franokfnrd).  A  polemic  most 
be  hard-hearted  indeed,  who  does  not  pity  the  efforts  of  Baronins,  Pagi,  Alexander, 
Maimbourg,  Ao.  to  elude  this  unlucky  sentenoe. 
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and  Italy,  by  the  translation  of  the  empire  to  the  less  orthodox 
Charlemagne.  They  were  compelled  to  choose  between  the 
rival  nations ;  religion  was  not  the  sole  motive  of  their  choice  ; 
and,  while  they  dissembled  the  failings  of  their  friends,  they 
beheld,  with  reluctance  and  suspicion,  the  Catholic  virtues  of 
their  foes.  The  difference  of  language  and  manners  had  per¬ 
petuated  the  enmity  of  the  two  capitals ;  and  they  were 
alienated  from  each  other  by  the  hostile  opposition  of  seventy 
years.  In  that  schism  the  Romans  had  tasted  of  freedom,  and 
the  popes  of  sovereignty:  their  submission  would  have  ex¬ 
posed  them  to  the  revenge  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  Italy  had  betrayed  the  impotence,  as  well  as  the 
tyranny,  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  Greek  emperors  had 
restored  the  images,  but  they  had  not  restored  the  Calabrian 
estates  *  and  the  Illyrian  diocese,90  which  the  Iconoclasts  had 
torn  away  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  and  pope  Hadrian 
threatens  them  with  a  sentence  of  excommunication  unless 
they  speedily  abjure  this  practical  heresy.91  The  Greeks  were 
now  orthodox,  but  their  religion  might  be  tainted  by  the 
breath  of  the  reigning  monarch ;  the  Franks  were  now  con¬ 
tumacious,  but  a  discerning  eye  might  discern  their  approach¬ 
ing  conversion  from  the  use,  to  the  adoration,  of  images.  The 
name  of  Charlemagne  was  stained  by  the  polemic  acrimony  of 
his  scribes;  but  the  conqueror  himself  conformed,  with  the 
temper  of  a  statesman,  to  the  various  practice  of  France  and 
Italy.  In  his  four  pilgrimages  or  visits  to  the  Vatican,  he 

*Theophanes  (p.  343  [ffttft  a.m.  6224])  specifies  those  of  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
which  yielded  an  annnal  rent  of  three  talents  and  a  half  of  gold  (perhaps  70002. 
sterling).  Liutprand  more  pompously  enumerates  the  patrimonies  of  the  Roman 
dmrch  in  Greece,  Judaa,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Libya, 
which  were  detained  by  the  injustice  of  the  Greek  emperor  (Legat.  ad  Nioeph- 
warn,  in  Script.  Rerum  Italioarum,  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  481  [o.  17]). 

*•  The  great  diocese  of  the  Eastern  IUyricum,  with  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sioily 
(Thomassin,  Discipline  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  145).  By  the  confession  of  the 
Greeks,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  detached  from  Rome  the  metro¬ 
politans  of  Thessalonioa,  Athens,  Corinth,  Nicopolis,  and  Patra  (Luo.  Holsten. 
Gepgraph.  Sacra,  p.  22);  and  his  spiritual  conquests  extended  to  Naples  and 
Asaalphi  (Giannone,  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  tom.  i.  p.  517-524.  Pagi,  A.n.  730, 
No.  11).  [See  Mansi,  Cone.  18,  808;  15,  167.] 

M  In  hoc  oetenditur,  quia  ex  uno  oapitulo  ab  errore  reversis,  in  aliis  duobus,  in 
«odm  (was  it  the  same?)  permaneant  errore  .  .  .  de  diocesi  S.  R.  E.  sen  de 
paferxmooiis  iterum  Inorepantes  commonemus,  ut  si  ea  restituere  noluerit  heretioum 
ton  pro  hujusmodi  errore  perseverantiA,  dece memos  (Epist.  Hadrian.  Papa  ad 
Carolom  Magnum,  in  Conoil.  tom.  viii.  p.  1598) ;  to  which  he  adds  a  reason, 
moat  directly  opposite  to  his  conduct,  that  he  preferred  the  salvation  of  souls  and 
rule  of  faith  to  the  goods  of  this  transitory  world. 
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embraced  the  popes  in  the  communion  of  friendship  and  piety; 
knelt  before  the  tomb,  and  consequently  before  the  image,  of 
the  apostle;  and  joined,  without  scruple,  in  all  the  prayers 
and  processions  of  the  Boman  liturgy.  Would  prudence  or 
gratitude  allow  the  pontiffs  to  renounce  their  benefactor? 
Had  they  a  right  to  alienate  his  gift  of  the  Exarchate  ?  Had 
they  power  to  abolish  his  government  of  Borne  ?  The  title  of 
patrician  was  below  the  merit  and  greatness  of  Charlemagne ; 
and  it  was  only  by  reviving  the  Western  empire  that  they  could 
pay  their  obligations  or  secure  their  establishment.  By  this 
decisive  measure  they  would  finally  eradicate  the  claims  of 
the  Greeks ;  from  the  debasement  of  a  provincial  town,  the 
majesty  of  Borne  would  be  restored;  the  Latin  Christians 
would  be  united  under  a  supreme  head,  in  their  ancient  metro¬ 
polis  ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  West  would  receive  their 
crown  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  The  Roman  church 
would  acquire  a  zealous  and  respectable  advocate ;  and,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Carlovingian  power,  the  bishop  might  exer¬ 
cise,  with  honour  and  safety,  the  government  of  the  city.® 
Corona-  Before  the  ruin  of  paganism  in  Borne,  the  competition  for  a 
cbuie-  wealthy  bishopric  had  often  been  productive  of  tumult  and 
emperor  of  bloodshed.  The  people  was  less  numerous,  but  the  times  were 
ot°the  and  more  savage,  the  prize  more  important,  and  the  chair  of  St. 
8M.8DecI96  Peter  was  fiercely  disputed  by  the  leading  ecclesiastics  who 
aspired  to  the  rank  of  sovereign.  The  reign  of  Hadrian  the 
First®  surpasses  the  measure  of  past  or  succeeding  ages  ;•*  the 
walls  of  Borne,  the  sacred  patrimony,  the  ruin  of  the  Lombards 
and  the  friendship  of  Charlemagne,  were  the  trophies  of  his 


99  Fontanini  considers  the  emperors  as  no  more  than  the  advocates  of  the 
churoh  (advocates  et  defensor  8.  R.  E.  See  Daoange,  Gloss.  Lat.  tom.  i.  p 
97).  His  antagonist,  Mnratori,  reduces  the  popes  to  be  no  more  than  the  exarch* 
of  the  emperor.  In  the  more  equitable  view  of  Mosheim  (Institnt.  Hist.  Ecctes. 
p.  264,  265)  they  held  Rome  under  the  empire  as  the  most  honourable  species  of 
fief  or  benefice — premuntur  nocte  oaligino&A ! 

98  His  merits  and  hopes  are  summed  up  in  an  epitaph  of  thirty  -eight  won 
of  which  Charlemagne  declares  himself  the  author  (Concil.  tom.  viii.  p.  520). 

Post  patrem  lacrymans  Carolus  h©c  c&rmina  scripsi. 

Tu  mihi  dulcis  amor,  te  modo  plango  pater - 

Nomina  jungo  simul  titulis,  clarissime,  nostra, 

Adrianus,  Carolus,  rex  ego,  tuque  pater. 

The  poetry  might  be  supplied  by  Alouin ;  but  the  tears,  the  most  glorious  tribute, 
can  only  belong  to  Charlemagne. 

94  Every  new  pope  is  admonished — “  Sanote  Pater,  non  videbis  annoa  Petri," 
twenty-five  years.  On  the  whole  series  the  average  is  about  eight  years — a  short 
hope  for  an  ambitious  cardinal. 
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fame ;  he  secretly  edified  the  throne  of  his  successors,  and  dis¬ 
played  in  a  narrow  space  the  virtues  of  a  great  prince.  His 
memory  was  revered ;  but  in  the  next  election,  a  priest  of  the(Aj>.  igsi 
Late  ran  (Leo  the  Third)  was  preferred  to  the  nephew  and  the 
favourite  of  Hadrian,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  first  dignities 
of  the  church.  Their  acquiescence  or  repentance  disguised, 
above  four  years,  the  blackest  intention  of  revenge,  till  the  day 
of  a  procession,  when  a  furious  band  of  conspirators  dispersed  u.d.  tobi 
the  unarmed  multitude  and  assaulted  with  blows  and  wounds 
the  sacred  person  of  the  pope.  But  their  enterprise  on  his  life 
or  liberty  was  disappointed,  perhaps  by  their  own  confusion 
and  remorse.  Leo  was  left  for  dead  on  the  ground ;  on  his 
revival  from  the  swoon,  the  effect  of  his  loss  of  blood,  he 
recovered  his  speech  and  sight;  and  this  natural  event  was 
unproved  to  the  miraculous  restoration  of  his  eyes  and  tongue, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  twice  deprived,  by  the  knife 
of  the  assassins.*5  From  his  prison,  he  escaped  to  the  Vatican ; 
the  duke  of  Spoleto  hastened  to  his  rescue,  Charlemagne 
sympathized  in  his  injury,  and  in  his  camp  of  Paderbom  in 
Westphalia  accepted  or  solicited  a  visit  from  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Leo  repassed  the  Alps  with  a  commission  of  counts  and  bishops, 
the  guards  of  his  safety  and  the  judges  of  his  innocence  ;  and  it 
was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  conqueror  of  the  Saxons 
delayed  till  the  ensuing  year  the  personal  discharge  of  this  pious  u.d.  t»i 
office.  In  his  fourth  and  last  pilgrimage,  he  was  received  at 
Rome  with  the  due  honours  of  king  and  patrician ;  Leo  was 
permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath  of  the  crimes  imputed  to 
his  charge;  his  enemies  were  silenced,  and  the  sacrilegious 
attempt  against  his  life  was  punished  by  the  mild  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  penalty  of  exile.  On  the  festival  of  Christmas,  the  last 
year  of  the  eighth  century,  Charlemagne  appeared  in  the  church  u.d.  sooj 
of  St.  Peter  ;  and,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Rome,  he  had  ex¬ 
changed  the  simple  dress  of  his  country  for  the  habit  of  a 


**  The  assurance  of  Anastasias  (tom.  iii.  para  i.  p.  197, 198)  is  supported  bj 
la*  credulity  of  some  French  annalists ;  bnt  Eginhard  and  other  writers  of  the 
same  age  are  more  natural  and  sincere.  “  Unus  ei  oculus  paullnlnm  est  Ubsus,” 
•ays  John  the  deacon  of  Naples  (Tit.  Episoop.  Napol.  in  Soriptores  Mnratori, 
tom.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  312).  Theodolphus,  a  contemporary  bishop  of  Orleans,  observes 
rub  prudence  (1.  iii.  carm.  3)  : — 

Reddita  sunt  ?  mi  rum  est ;  mi  rum  est  anferre  nequUso  ; 

Eat  tamen  in  dubio,  hino  mirer  an  inde  magis. 
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patrician.*0  After  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  Leo 
suddenly  placed  a  precious  crown  on  his  head,*7  and  the  dome 
resounded  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  “  Long  life  and 
victory  to  Charles,  the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God, 
the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Romans  I  ”  The  head  and 
body  of  Charlemagne  were  consecrated  by  the  royal  unction; 
after  the  example  of  the  Caesars  he  was  saluted  or  adored  by  the 
pontiff ;  his  coronation  oath  represents  a  promise  to  maintain 
the  faith  and  privileges  of  the  church ;  and  the  first-fruits  were 
paid  in  his  rich  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  the  apostle.  In  his 
familiar  conversation,  the  emperor  protested  his  ignorance  of 
the  intentions  of  Leo,  which  he  would  have  disappointed  by 
his  absence  on  that  memorable  day.  But  the  preparations  of 
the  ceremony  must  have  disclosed  the  secret ;  and  the  journey 
of  Charlemagne  reveals  his  knowledge  and  expectation :  he  had 
acknowledged  that  the  imperial  title  was  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  and  a  Roman  senate  had  pronounced  that  it  was  the 
only  adequate  reward  of  his  merit  and  services.98 

The  appellation  of  great  has  been  often  bestowed  and  some¬ 
times  deserved,  but  Chablemagne  is  the  only  prince  in  whose 
favour  the  title  has  been  indissolubly  blended  with  the  name." 

"Twice,  at  the  request  of  Hadrian  and  Leo,  he  appeared  at  Borne — ■let# 
tunioA  et  ohlamyde  amiotus,  et  calceamentis  qnoqne  Romano  more  format!* 
Eginhard  (c.  zxiii.  p.  109-118)  describes,  like  Suetonius,  the  simplicity  of  his  diem, 
so  popular  in  the  nation  that,  when  Charles  the  Bald  returned  to  France  in  a 
foreign  habit,  the  patriotic  dogs  barked  at  the  apostate  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charle¬ 
magne,  tom.  iv.  p.  109). 

97  See  Anastasius  (p.  199)  and  Eginhard  (o.  xxviii.  p.  124-128).  The  unction  Is 
mentioned  by  Theophanes  (p.  899  [a.m.  6289]),  the  oath  by  Sigonios  (from  the 
Ordo  Romanos),  and  the  pope’s  adoration  more  antiquorum  principals  by  the 
Annales  Bertiniani  (Script.  Murator.  tom.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  505)  [cp.  Chron.  Mo  me¬ 
ad  ann.  801]. 

98  This  great  event  of  the  translation  or  restoration  of  the  empire  is  related  and 
discussed  by  Natalis  Alexander  (secul.  ix.  dissert,  i.  p.  890-897),  Pagi  (tom.  iii.  p. 
418),  Muratori  (Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  vi.  p.  339-852),  Sigonius  (de  Regno  Italia, 
1.  iv.  Opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  247-251),  Spanheim  (de  fictA  Translations  Imperii),  Giacnone 
(tom.  i.  p.  395-405),  St.  Marc  (Abr6gd  Chronologique,  tom.  i.  p.  438-4501,  Gaillard 
(Hist,  de  Charlemagne,  tom.  ii.  p.  386-446).  Almost  all  these  moderns  nave  some 
religious  or  national  bias.  [The  coronation  was  a  surprise  to  Charles ;  it  aeems 
to  have  been  arranged  by  his  friends,  and  not  to  have  been  initiated  by  the  Pop* 
There  is  a  discussion  of  the  question  in  Bryce’s  Holy  Roman  Empire,  o.  5,  and  in 
Kleinclausz,  L’empire  Carolingien,  192  sqq.  (1902).] 

99  [The  question  has  been  raised  whether  Charlemagne  is  nothing  more  than 
a  popular  equivalent  of  Carolus  Magnus.  The  fact  that  magnue  was  a  purely 
literary  word  (even  in  the  days  of  Cicero  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  arandU  anal 
the  ordinary  colloquial  word)  seemed  an  objection ;  and  it  was  held  by  Freeman 
that  Charlemagne  arose  originally  from  a  confusion  with  Carloman ,  and  was  thee 
established  in  use  by  a  false  connexion  with  Carolus  Magnus.] 
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That  name,  with  the  addition  of  saint,  is  inserted  in  the  Boman 
calendar ;  and  the  saint,  by  a  rare  felicity,  is  crowned  with  the 
praises  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  an  enlightened 
age.100  His  real  merit  is  donbtless  enhanced  by  the  barbarism 
of  the  nation  and  the  times  from  which  he  emerged ;  but  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  an  object  is  likewise  enlarged  by  an 
unequal  comparison ;  and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  derive  a  casual 
splendour  from  the  nakedness  of  the  surrounding  desert. 
Without  injustice  to  his  fame,  I  may  discern  some  blemishes 
in  the  sanctity  and  greatness  of  the  restorer  of  the  Western 
empire.  Of  his  moral  virtues,  chastity  is  not  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  ; 1,1  but  the  public  happiness  could  not  be  materially 
injured  by  his  nine  wives  or  concubines,  the  various  indulgence 
of  meaner  or  more  transient  amours,  the  multitude  of  his 
bastards  whom  he  bestowed  on  the  church,  and  the  long  celibacy 
and  licentious  manners  of  his  daughters,1”  whom  the  father  was 
suspected  of  loving  with  too  fond  a  passion.  I  shall  be  scarcely 
permitted  to  accuse  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror;  but,  in  a  day 
of  equal  retribution,  the  sons  of  his  brother  Carloman,  the 
Merovingian  princes  of  Aquitain,  and  the  four  thousand  five 
hundred  Saxons  who  were  beheaded  on  the  same  spot,  would 
have  something  to  allege  against  the  justice  and  humanity  of 
Charlemagne.  His  treatment  of  the  vanquished  Saxons1”  was 
an  abuse  of  the  right  of  conquest;  his  laws  were  not  less 

,0n  By  Mably  (Observations  snr  l'Histoire  de  France),  Voltaire  {Histoire 
G*o£rmle),  Robertson  (History  of  Charles  V.),  and  Monteeqnien  (Esprit  dee  Loix, 
1.  nzi.  c.  18).  In  the  year  1782,  M.  Oaillard  published  his  Histoire  de  Char¬ 
lemagne  (in  4  vole,  in  12mo),  which  I  have  freely  and  profitably  used.  The 
author  is  a  man  of  sense  and  humanity;  and  his  work  is  laboured  with  in¬ 
dustry  and  elegance.  But  I  have  likewise  examined  the  original  monuments  of 
the  reigns  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Historians  of 
France. 

m  The  vision  of  Weltin,  composed  hy  a  monk  eleven  years  after  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  shewB  him  in  purgatory,  with  a  vulture,  who  is  perpetually  gnawing 
the  guilty  member,  while  the  rest  of  his  body,  the  emblem  of  nis  virtues,  is  sound 
and  perfect  (see  Gaillard,  tom.  ii.  p.  317-360). 

>«Th€  marriage  of  Eginhard  with  Imma,  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  probrum  and  ruspicio  that  sullied  these  fair 
damsels,  without  excepting  his  own  wife  (c.  xix.  p.  98-100,  cum  Notis  Sohmincke). 
The  bosband  must  have  been  too  strong  for  the  historian. 

Besides  the  massacres  and  transmigrations,  the  pain  of  death  was  pronounced 
ftgaittst  the  following  orimes :  1.  The  refusal  of  baptism.  2.  The  false  pretence  of 
baptism.  3.  A  relapse  to  idolatry.  4.  The  murder  of  a  priest  or  bishop. 
V  Homan  sacrifices.  6.  Eating  meat  in  Lent.  But  every  crime  might  be 
evpi aled  by  baptism  or  penance  (Gaillard,  tom.  ii.  p.  241-247);  and  the  Christian 
Saxons  became  the  friends  and  equals  of  the  Franks  (Struv.  Corpus  Hist. 
Gsn&aoicm,  p.  133). 
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sanguinary  than  his  arms ;  and,  in  the  discussion  of  his 
motives,  whatever  is  subtracted  from  bigotry  must  be  imputed 
to  temper.  The  sedentary  reader  is  amazed  by  his  incessant 
activity  of  mind  and  body ;  and  his  subjects  and  enemies  were 
not  less  astonished  at  his  sudden  presence,  at  the  moment 
when  they  believed  him  at  the  most  distant  extremity  of  the 
empire ;  neither  peace  nor  war,  nor  summer  nor  winter,  were 
a  season  of  repose :  and  our  fancy  cannot  easily  reconcile 
the  annals  of  his  reign  with  the  geography  of  hie  expeditions. 
But  this  activity  was  a  national  rather  than  a  personal  virtue ; 
the  vagrant  life  of  a  Frank  was  spent  in  the  chase,  in  pilgrim¬ 
age,  in  military  adventures  ;  and  the  journeys  of  Charlemagne 
were  distinguished  only  by  a  more  numerous  train  and  a  more 
important  purpose.  His  military  renown  must  be  tried  by  the 
scrutiny  of  his  troops,  his  enemies,  and  his  actions.  Alexander 
conquered  with  the  arms  of  Philip,  but  the  two  heroes  who 
preceded  Charlemagne  bequeathed  him  their  name,  their  ex¬ 
amples,  and  the  companions  of  their  victories.  At  the  head  of 
his  veteran  and  superior  armies,  he  oppressed  the  savage  or  de¬ 
generate  nations  who  were  incapable  of  confederating  for  their 
common  Bafety ;  nor  did  he  ever  encounter  an  equal  antagonist 
in  numbers,  in  discipline,  or  in  arms.  The  science  of  war  has 
been  lost  and  revived  with  the  arts  of  peace ;  but  his  campaigns 
are  not  illustrated  by  any  siege  or  battle  of  singular  difficulty 
and  success;  and  he  might  behold,  with  envy,  the  Saracen 
trophies  of  his  grandfather.  After  his  Spanish  expedition,  his 
rear-guard  was  defeated  in  the  Pyrensean  mountains ;  and  the 
soldiers,  whose  situation  was  irretrievable  and  whose  valour  was 
useless,  might  accuse,  with  their  last  breath,  the  want  of  skill 
or  caution  of  their  general.10*  I  touch  with  reverence  the  laws 
of  Charlemagne,  so  highly  applauded  by  a  respectable  judge. 
They  compose  not  a  system,  but  a  series,  of  occasional  and 
minute  edicts,  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  reformation  of 
manners,  the  economy  of  his  farms,  the  care  of  his  poultry,  ana 
even  the  sale  of  his  eggs.  He  wished  to  improve  the  laws  and 
the  character  of  the  Franks ;  and  his  attempts,  however  feeble 
and  imperfect,  are  deserving  of  praise.  The  inveterate  evils  of 

104  In  this  action,  the  famouB  Rutland,  Rolando,  Orlando,  was  slain— com  pian 
bus  aliis.  See  the  truth  in  Eginhard  (o.  9,  p.  51-56),  and  the  fable  in  an  in^eniotu 
Supplement  of  M.  Oaillard  (tom.  iii.  p.  474).  The  Spaniards  are  too  proud  of  a 
victory  whioh  history  ascribes  to  the  Gascons,  and  romance  to  the  Saracen*. 
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the  times  were  suspended  or  mollified  by  his  government ; 106 
but  in  his  institutions  I  can  seldom  discover  the  general  views 
and  the  immortal  spirit  of  a  legislator,  who  survives  himself  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  union  and  stability  of  his  empire 
depended  on  the  life  of  a  single  man ;  he  imitated  the  dan¬ 
gerous  practice  of  dividing  his  kingdoms  among  his  sons ;  and, 
after  his  numerous  diets,  the  whole  constitution  was  left  to 
fluctuate  between  the  disorders  of  anarchy  and  despotism.  His 
esteem  for  the  piety  and  knowledge  of  the  clergy  tempted  him 
to  entrust  that  aspiring  order  with  temporal  dominion  and  civil 
jurisdiction;  and  his  son  Lewis,  when  he  was  stripped  and 
degraded  by  the  bishops,  might  accuse,  in  some  measure,  the 
imprudence  of  his  father.  His  laws  enforced  the  imposition  of 
tithes,  because  the  daemons  had  proclaimed  in  the  air  that  the 
default  of  payment  had  been  the  cause  of  the  last  scarcity.10® 
The  literary  merits  of  Charlemagne  are  attested  by  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  schools,  the  introduction  of  arts,  the  works  which  were 
published  in  his  name,  and  his  familiar  connexion  with  the 
subjects  and  strangers  whom  he  invited  to  his  court  to  educate 
both  the  prince  and  people.  His  own  studies  were  tardy,  labo¬ 
rious,  and  imperfect;  if  he  spoke  Latin  and  understood  Greek, 
he  derived  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  from  conversation  rather 
than  from  books ;  and,  in  his  mature  age,  the  emperor  strove  to 
acquire  the  practice  of  writing,  which  every  peasant  now  learns 
in  his  infancy.107  The  grammar  and  logic,  the  music  and  as¬ 
tronomy,  of  the  times  were  only  cultivated  as  the  handmaids 
of  superstition ;  but  the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind  must 
ultimately  tend  to  its  improvement,  and  the  encouragement 
of  learning  reflects  the  purest  and  most  pleasing  lustre  on 
the  character  of  Charlemagne.10®  The  dignity  of  his  per- 

tm  Yet  Schmidt,  from  the  beet  authorities,  represents  the  interior  disorders  and 
oppression  of  his  reign  (Hist,  dee  AUemands,  tom.  ii.  p.  45-49). 

im  Omnis  homo  ex  so&  proprietate  legit  imam  decimam  ad  ecclesiam  oonferat. 
Experiment  enim  didicimus,  in  anno,  quo  ilia  valida  fames  irrepsit,  ebullire  vacuas 
mnensi  a  dasmonibus  devoratae  et  voces  exprobationis  anditas.  Such  is  the  de¬ 
er**  mod  assertion  of  the  great  Council  of  Frankfort  (canon  xxv.  tom.  ix.  p.  106). 
Both  Selden  (Hist,  of  Tithes;  Works,  voL  iii.  part  ii.  p.  1146)  and  Montesquieu 
fEeprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxxi.  c.  12)  represent  Charlemagne  as  the  first  legal  author  of 
Utbss.  Such  obligations  have  oountry  gentlemen  to  his  memory ! 

Eginhard  (c.  26,  p.  119)  clearly  affirms,  tentabat  et  scribere  .  .  .  sed  parum 
prospers  suocessit  labor  pneposterus  et  aero  inchoatus.  The  modems  have  per- 
rcrted  and  oorrected  this  obvious  meaning,  and  the  title  of  M.  Gaillard’s  Disserta¬ 
tion  (tom.  iii.  p.  247-260)  betrays  his  partiality. 

See  Oailiard,  tom.  iii.  p.  138-176,  and  Schmidt,  tom.  ii.  p.  121-129. 

vol.  v.— 20 
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son,10*  the  length  of  his  reign,  the  prosperity  of  his  arms,  the 
vigour  of  his  government,  and  the  reverence  of  distant  nations 
distinguish  him  from  the  royal  orowd ;  and  Europe  dates  a 
new  sera  from  his  restoration  of  the  Western  empire. 

Extent  of  That  empire  was  not  unworthy  of  its  title ; uo  and  Bome  of 
in  stance  the  fairest  kingdoihs  of  Europe  were  the  patrimony  or  conquest 
of  a  prince  who  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary.111  I.  The  Roman  province  of 
Gaul  had  been  transformed  into  the  name  and  monarchy  of 
France  ;  but,  in  the  decay  of  the  Merovingian  line,  its  limits 
were  contracted  by  the  independence  of  the  Britons  and  the 
revolt  of  Aquitain.  Charlemagne  pursued,  and  confined,  the 
Britons  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean ;  and  that  ferocious  tribe, 
whose  origin  and  language  are  so  different  from  the  French, 
was  chastised  by  the  imposition  of  tribute,  hostages,  and  peace. 
u.D.76g)  After  a  long  and  evasive  contest,  the  rebellion  of  the  dukes  of 
Aquitain  was  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  province,  their 
liberty,  and  their  lives.  Harsh  and  rigorous  would  have  been 
such  treatment  of  ambitious  governors,  who  had  too  faithfully 
copied  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  But  a  recent  discovery  “*  has 
proved  that  these  unhappy  princes  were  the  last  and  lawful 
heirs  of  the  blood  and  sceptre  of  Clovis,  a  younger  branch,  from 
the  brother  of  Dagobert,  of  the  Merovingian  house.  Their 
ancient  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  duchy  of  Gascogne,  to  the 

109  M.  Gaillard  (tom.  iii.  p.  372)  fixes  the  true  stature  of  Charlemagne  (see  t 
Dissertation  of  Marquard  Freher  ad  ealoem  Eginhard.  p.  220,  <feo.)  at  five  feet  nine 
inches  of  French,  about  six  feet  one  inch  and  a  fourth  English,  measure.  The 
romance  writers  have  increased  it  to  eight  feet,  and  the  giant  was  endowed  with 
matchless  strength  and  appetite :  at  a  single  stroke  of  his  good  sword  Joyeus e  hr 
cut  asunder  an  horseman  and  his  horse ;  at  a  single  repast  he  devoured  a  goose, 
two  fowls,  a  quarter  of  mutton,  <fec. 

110  See  the  concise  but  correct  and  original  work  of  d’Anville  (Etats  formes  <*o 
Europe  apr&s  la  Chute  de  l’Empire  Romain  en  Occident,  Paris,  1771.  in  ttok, 
whose  map  includes  the  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  the  different  parts  are  illustrated 
by  Valesius  (Notitia  Galliarum)  for  France,  Beretti  (Dissertatio  Chorogr&phical  fur 
Italy,  de  Maroa  (Marca  Hispanica)  for  Spain.  For  the  middle  geography  of  Ger 
many,  I  confess  myself  poor  and  destitute. 

U1  After  a  brief  relation  of  his  wars  and  oonquests  (Vit.  Carol,  c.  5-14),  Er¬ 
hard  recapitulates,  in  a  few  words  (c.  15),  the  countries  subject  to  his  empire. 
Struvius  (Corpus  Hist.  German,  p.  118-149)  has  inserted  in  his  Notes  the  texts  o( 
the  old  Chronicles. 

ua  Of  a  charter  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Alaon  (a.d.  845)  by  Charles  the 
Bald,  which  deduces  this  royal  pedigree.  I  doubt  whether  some  subsequent  linki 
of  the  ixth  and  xth  centuries  are  equally  firm;  yet  the  whole  is  approved  and  de 
fended  by  M.  Gaillard  (tom.  ii.  p.  60-81,  203-206),  who  affirms  that  the  family  of 
Montesquieu  (not  of  the  president  de  Montesquieu!  is  descended,  in  the  female  line, 
from  Clotaire  and  Clovis — an  innocent  pretension I 
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counties  of  Fesenzac  and  Armagnac,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
their  race  was  propagated  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and,  after  surviving  their  Carlovingian  tyrants,  they 
were  reserved  to  feel  the  injustice,  or  the  favours,  of  a  third 
dynasty.  By  the  re-union  of  Aquitain,  France  was  enlarged  to 
its  present  boundaries,  with  the  additions  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Spain,  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  II.  The  Saracens  had  been  sptin 
expelled  from  France  by  the  grandfather  and  father  of  Charle¬ 
magne  ;  but  they  still  possessed  the  greatest  part  of  Spain, 
from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees.  Amidst  their  civil 
divisions,  an  Arabian  emir  of  Saragossa  implored  his  protection  Uj>.  mi 
in  the  diet  of  Paderbom.  Charlemagne  undertook  the  expe¬ 
dition,  restored  the  emir,  and,  without  distinction  of  faith,  im-u.D.778) 
partially  crushed  the  resistance  of  the  Christians,  and  rewarded 
the  obedience  and  service  of  the  Mahometans.  In  his  absence 
he  instituted  the  Spanish  mareh,lu  which  extended  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ebro ;  Barcelona  was  the  residence  of  the 
French  governor ;  he  possessed  the  counties  of  Rousillon  and 
Catalonia ;  and  the  infant  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon 
were  subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  m.  As  king  of  the  Lombards,  iuty 
and  patrician  of  Rome,  he  reigned  over  the  greatest  part  of 
Itai»y,114  a  tract  of  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Alps  to  the  borders  u.s.  mi 
of  Calabria.  The  duchy  of  Beneventvm,  a  Lombard  fief,  had 
spread,  at  the  expense  of  the  Greeks,  over  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Naples.  But  Arrechis,  the  reigning  duke,  refused  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  slavery  of  his  country ;  assumed  the  independent 
title  of  prince;  and  opposed  his  sword  to  the  Carlovingian 
monarchy.  His  defence  was  firm,  his  submission  was  not  in¬ 
glorious,  and  the  emperor  was  content  with  an  easy  tribute,  the 
demolition  of  his  fortresses,  and  the  acknowledgment,  on  his 
ooins,  of  a  supreme  lord.  The  artful  flattery  of  his  son  Grimoald 
added  the  appellation  of  father,  but  he  asserted  his  dignity  with 
prudence,  and  Beneventum  insensibly  escaped  from  the  French 
yoke.114  IV.  Charlemagne  was  the  first  who  united  Gebmany  Germany 

li*  The  governors  or  counts  of  the  Spanish  march  revolted  from  Charles  the 
Simple  about  the  year  900 ;  and  a  poor  pittance,  the  Bouillon,  has  been  recovered 
m  J642  by  the  kings  of  France  (Longuerue,  Description  de  la  France,  tom.  i.  p. 
230-222).  Tet  the  RouBillon  contains  188,900  subjects,  and  annually  pays 
UOOjOOO  livres  (Necker,  Administration  des  Finanoes,  tom.  i.  p.  278,  279) ;  more 
people  perhaps,  and  doubtless  more  money,  than  the  march  of  Charlemagne. 

U4  gchmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  tom.  ii.  p.  200,  <&c. 

***  See  Qiannone,  tom.  1.  p.  374,  875,  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori. 
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under  the  same  sceptre.  The  name  of  Oriental  France  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  circle  of  Franconia ;  and  the  people  of  Hesse  and 
Thuringia  were  recently  incorporated  with  the  victors  by  the 
conformity  of  religion  and  government.  The  Alemanni,  so  for¬ 
midable  to  the  Romans,  were  the  faithful  vassals  and  confede¬ 
rates  of  the  Franks ;  and  their  country  was  inscribed  within  the 
modem  limits  of  Alsace,  Swabia,  and  Switzerland.  The  Bava¬ 
rians,  with  a  similar  indulgence  of  their  laws  and  manners, 
iT&ssiio)  were  less  patient  of  a  master ;  the  repeated  treasons  of  Tasillo 
u.d.  7881  justified  the  abolition  of  her  hereditary  dukes ;  and  their  power 
was  shared  among  the  counts,  who  judged  and  guarded  that  im¬ 
portant  frontier.  But  the  north  of  Germany,  from  the  Rhine 
(a.d.  778-  and  beyond  the  Elbe,  was  still  hostile  and  Pagan ;  nor  was  it  till 
after  a  war  of  thirty-three  years  that  the  8axons  bowed  under 
the  yoke  of  Christ  and  of  Charlemagne.  The  idols  and  their 
votaries  were  extirpated ;  the  foundation  of  eight  bishoprics,  of 
[Osna-  Munster,  Osnaburgh,  Paderbom,  and  Minden,  of  Bremen,  Yer- 

bruck]  w 

den,  Hildesheim,  and  Halberstadt,  define,  on  either  side  of  the 
Weser,  the  bounds  of  ancient  Saxony;  these  episcopal  seats 
were  the  first  schools  and  cities  of  that  savage  land ;  and  the 
religion  and  humanity  of  the  children  atoned,  in  some  degree, 
for  the  massacre  of  the  parents.  Beyond  the  Elbe,  the  Slavi,  or 
Sclavonians,  of  similar  manners  and  various  denominations,11' 
overspread  the  modem  dominions  of  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  some  transient  marks  of  obedience  have  tempted  the 
French  historian  to  extend  the  empire  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
Vistula.  The  conquest  or  conversion  of  those  countries  is  of  a 
[Bohemian  more  recent  age ;  but  the  first  union  of  Bohemia  with  the  Ger- 
manic  body  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  arms  of  Charlemagne. 
Hungary  V.  He  retaliated  on  the  Avars,  or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  the  same 
calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  nations.  Their  rings, 
the  wooden  fortifications  which  encircled  their  districts  and 
villages,  were  broken  down  by  the  triple  effort  of  a  French 
army,  that  was  poured  into  their  country  by  land  and  water, 
through  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  along  the  plain  of  the 
(a.d.  788-  Danube.  After  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight  years,  the  loss  of  some 
French  generals  was  avenged  by  the  slaughter  of  the  most  noUe 

111  [It  is  interesting  to  observe  on  the  map  of  Europe  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries 
that  a  strong  serried  array  of  Slavonic  peoples  reached  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Ionian  and  Aegean  seas.  At  the  end  of  the  9th  century  the  Magyam  made  a 
permanent  breach  in  the  line.] 
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Hons ;  the  relics  of  the  nation  submitted ;  the  royal  residence 
of  the  chagan  was  left  desolate  and  unknown ;  and  the  treasures, 
the  rapine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  enriched  the  vic¬ 
torious  troops  or  decorated  the  churches  of  Italy  and  Gaul.117 
After  the  reduction  of  Pannonia,  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
was  bounded  only  by  the  conflux  of  the  Danube  with  the  Theiss 
and  the  Save ;  the  provinces  of  Istria,  Libumia,  and  Dalmatia 
were  an  easy,  though  unprofitable,  accession ;  and  it  was  an 
effect  of  his  moderation  that  he  left  the  maritime  cities  under 
the  real  or  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Greeks.  But  these  dis¬ 
tant  possessions  added  more  to  the  reputation  than  to  the  power 
of  the  Latin  emperor ;  nor  did  he  risk  any  ecclesiastical  founda¬ 
tions  to  reclaim  the  barbarians  from  their  vagrant  life  and  idol¬ 
atrous  worship.  Some  canals  of  communication  between  the  tBhin*- 
rivers,  the  Sadne  and  the  Meuse,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  mumS.'a.d. 

.  7981 

were  faintly  attempted.118  Their  execution  would  have  vivified 
the  empire ;  and  more  coBt  and  labour  were  often  wasted  in  the 
structure  of  a  cathedral. 

If  we  retrace  the  outlines  of  this  geographical  picture,  it  will  Bisneigb- 
be  seen  that  the  empire  of  the  Franks  extended,  between  east  enem'S? 
and  west,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  or  Vistula ;  between  the 
north  and  south,  from  the  duchy  of  Beneventum  to  the  river 
Eyder,  the  perpetual  boundary  of  Germany  and  Denmark.  The 
personal  and  political  importance  of  Charlemagne  was  magnified 
by  the  distress  and  division  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  islands 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  disputed  by  a  crowd  of  princes 
of  8axon  or  Scottish  origin ;  and,  after  the  loss  of  Spain,  the 
Christian  and  Gothic  kingdom  of  Alphonso  the  Chaste  was 
oonfined  to  the  narrow  range  of  the  Asturian  mountains.  These 

petty  sovereigns  revered  the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Carlovingian 

117  Qooi  proli&  in  eo  grata !  quantum  sanguinis  effusum  sit !  Testatur  vacua 
omni  habitatione  Pannonia,  et  locus  in  quo  regia  Cagani  fuit  ita  desert  us,  nt  ne 
mtigium  quidem  human®  habit ationis  appareat.  Tota  in  hoc  bello  Hunnornm 
aobilitas  periit,  tota  gloria  deoidit,  omnis  pecunia  et  congesti  ex  longo  tempore 
ihetaari  direpti  sunt.  Eginhard,  c.  13  [The  Avaric  war  strictly  lasted  six  years, 

791-6.  Gibbon  oounts  eight  years  (Dine  ?)  by  dating  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  the  invasion  of  Friuli  and  Beneventum  by  the  Avars  in  a.d.  788.] 

“The  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  was  undertaken  only  for  the  service 
of  the  Panoonian  war  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne,  tom.  ii.  p.  312-315).  The  canal 
which  would  have  been  only  two  leagues  in  length,  and  of  which  some  traces  are 
«tdl  extant  in  Swabia,  was  interrupted  by  exoessive  rains,  military  avocations,  and 
tupeistltioua  fears  (Schmpflin,  Hist,  de  PAoaddmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xviii.  p. 

£J6.  Molixnina  fiuviorum,  do.  jungendorum,  p.  69-62). 
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monarch,  implored  the  honour  and  support  of  his  alliance,  and 
styled  him  their  common  parent,  the  sole  and  supreme  emperor 
of  the  West.11*  He  maintained  a  more  equal  intercourse  with 
the  caliph  Harun  al  Rashid,130  whose  dominion  stretched  from 
Africa  to  India,  and  accepted  from  his  ambassadors  a  tent,  a 
water-clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  private  friendship  of  a  Frank  and 
an  Arab,  who  were  strangers  to  each  other’s  person,  and  lan¬ 
guage,  and  religion ;  but  their  public  correspondence  was 
founded  on  vanity,  and  their  remote  situation  left  no  room  for 
a  competition  of  interest.131  Two-thirds  of  the  Western  empire 
of  Rome  were  subject  to  Charlemagne,  and  the  deficiency  was 
amply  supplied  by  his  command  of  the  inaccessible  or  invincible 
nations  of  Germany.  But  in  the  choice  of  his  enemies  we  may 
be  reasonably  surprised  that  he  so  often  preferred  the  poverty 
of  the  north  to  the  riches  of  the  south.  The  three-and-thirty 
campaigns  laboriously  consumed  in  the  woods  and  morasses 
of  Germany  would  have  sufficed  to  assert  the  amplitude  of 
his  title  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  Italy  and  the 
Saracens  from  Spain.  The  weakness  of  the  Greeks  would 
have  ensured  an  easy  victory;  and  the  holy  crusade  against 
the  Saracens  would  have  been  prompted  by  glory  and  revenge, 
and  loudly  justified  by  religion  and  policy.  Perhaps,  in  his  ex¬ 
peditions  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  he  aspired  to  save 
his  monarchy  from  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  disarm 
the  enemies  of  civilised  society,  and  to  eradicate  the  seed  of 
future  emigrations.  But  it  has  been  wisely  observed  that,  in  a 
light  of  precaution,  all  conquest  must  be  ineffectual,  unless  it 
could  be  universal ;  since  the  increasing  circle  must  be  involved 


119  See  Eginhard,  c.  16,  and  Gaillard,  tom.  ii.  p.  861-385,  who  mentions,  with  a 
loose  reference,  the  intercourse  of  Charlemagne  and  Egbert,  the  emperor's  gift  of 
his  own  sword,  and  the  modest  answer  of  his  Saxon  disciple.  The  anecdote,  if 
genuine,  would  have  adorned  our  English  histories.  [On  the  relations  of  Charles 
with  England,  see  Pal  grave,  English  Commonwealth,  i.  484  sqq. ;  Freeman,  Norman 
Conquest,  i.  Appendix  D.] 

120  The  correspondence  is  mentioned  only  in  the  French  annals,  and  the 
Orientals  are  ignorant  of  the  caliph's  friendship  for  the  Christian  do/— a  polit* 
appellation,  whioh  Harun  bestows  on  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks. 

121  [It  lay  in  the  nature  of  things  (as  Freeman  was  fond  of  pointing  out)  that 
the  Western  Emperor  should  be  hostile  to  his  neighbour  the  Emir  (afterwards  Gaiipht 
of  Cordova  and  friendly  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  while  his  rival  the  EastUw 
Emperor  was  hostile  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  friendly  to  the  distant  rolar 
Cordova.] 
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in  a  larger  sphere  of  hostility.1**  The  subjugation  of  Germany 
withdrew  the  veil  which  had  so  long  concealed  the  continent 
or  islands  of  Scandinavia  from  the  knowledge  of  Europe,  and 
awakened  the  torpid  courage  of  their  barbarous  natives.  The 
fiercest  of  the  Saxon  idolaters  escaped  from  the  Christian  tyrant 
to  their  brethren  of  the  north ;  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean 
were  covered  with  their  piratical  fleets  ;  and  Charlemagne  be¬ 
held  with  a  sigh  the  destructive  progress  of  the  Normans,  who, 
in  less  than  seventy  years,  precipitated  the  fall  of  his  race  and 
monarchy. 

Had  the  pope  and  the  Homans  revived  the  primitive  con-  hi»  »uco«s- 
stitution,  the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus  were  conferred  on  8i«-w»'?n 
Charlemagne  for  the  term  of  his  life ;  and  his  successors,  on  each  l^oer-11 
vacancy,  must  have  ascended  the  throne  by  a  formal  or  tacit  S“»'nce 
election.  But  the  association  of  his  son  Lewis  the  Pious  asserts 
the  independent  right  of  monarchy  and  conquest,  and  the  em¬ 
peror  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  foreseen  and  prevented 
the  latent  claims  of  the  clergy.  The  royal  youth  was  com-  *.D.  sia 
manded  to  take  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and  with  his  own 
hands  to  place  it  on  his  head,  as  a  gift  which  he  held  from  God, 
his  father,  and  the  nation.1*3  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated, 
though  with  less  energy,  in  the  subsequent  associations  of 
Lothaire  and  Lewis  the  Second ;  the  Carlovingian  sceptre  was 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  in  a  lineal  descent  of  four 
generations ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  popes  was  reduced  to  the 
empty  honour  of  crowning  and  anointing  these  hereditary 
princes  who  were  already  invested  with  their  power  and 
dominion.  The  pious  Lewis  survived  his  brothers,  and  em- Lewie  the 
braced  the  whole  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  but  the  nations  and  si£mo 
the  nobles,  his  bishops  and  his  children,  quickly  discerned  that 
this  mighty  mass  was  no  longer  inspired  by  the  same  soul ;  and 
the  foundations  were  undermined  to  the  centre,  while  the  ex¬ 
ternal  surface  was  yet  fair  and  entire.  After  a  war,  or  battle, 

^Gaillard,  tom.  ii.  p.  361-365,  471-476,  492.  I  have  borrowed  his  judicious 
remarks  on  Charlemagne’s  plan  of  oonquest,  and  the  judicious  distinction  of  his 
roemiee  of  the  first  and  the  second  enceinte  (tom.  ii.  p.  184,  509,  Ac.). 

l3aThegan,  the  biographer  of  Lewis,  relates  thiB  coronation  ;  and  Baronius  has 
honestly  transcribed  it  (a.d.  813,  No.  13,  Ac. ;  see  Gaillard,  tom.  ii.  p.  506,  507, 

50H).  howsoever  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  popes.  For  the  series  of  the  Carlo- 
▼ingians,  see  the  historians  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  ;  Pfeffcl,  Schmidt, 

Veliy,  Muratori,  and  even  Voltaire,  whose  pictures  are  sometimes  just  and  always 
pleasing. 
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which  consumed  one  hundred  thousand  Franks,  the  empire 
was  divided  by  treaty  between  his  three  sons,  who  had  violated 
Lothatrei..  every  filial  and  fraternal  duty.  The  kingdoms  of  Germany  and 
MM)  France  were  for  ever  separated ;  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  were 
assigned,  with  Italy,  to  the  Imperial  dignity  of  Lothaire.  In 
the  partition  of  his  share,  Lorraine  and  Arles,  two  recent  and 
transitory  kingdoms,  were  bestowed  on  the  younger  children ; 
Lewis  n,  and  Lewis  the  Second,  his  eldest  son,  was  content  with  the 
aj>.  856^T8reajm  0f  Italy,  the  proper  and  sufficient  patrimony  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  On  his  death  without  any  male  issue,  the  vacant 
throne  was  disputed  by  his  uncles  and  cousins,  and  the  popes 
most  dexterously  seized  the  occasion  of  judging  the  claims  and 
merits  of  the  candidates,  and  of  bestowing  on  the  most  obee- 
quious  or  most  liberal  the  Imperial  office  of  advocate  of  the 
Roman  church.  The  dregs  of  the  Carlovingian  race  no  longer 
exhibited  any  symptoms  of  virtue  or  power,  and  the  ridiculous 
epithets  of  the  bald,  the  stammerer,  the  fat,  and  the  simple, 
distinguished  the  tame  and  uniform  features  of  a  crowd  of  kings 
alike  deserving  of  oblivion.  By  the  failure  of  the  collateral 
(a.d.  884)  branches,  the  whole  inheritance  devolved  to  Charles  the  Fat, 
the  last  emperor  of  his  family;  his  insanity  authorised  the 
Division  of  desertion  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France ;  he  was  deposed  in  a 
empire,  diet,  and  solicited  his  daily  bread  from  the  rebels,  by  whose 
AD'  888  contempt  his  life  and  liberty  had  been  spared.  According  to 
the  measure  of  their  force,  the  governors,  the  bishops,  and  the 
lords  usurped  the  fragments  of  the  falling  empire ;  and  some 
preference  was  shewn  to  the  female  or  illegitimate  blood  of 
Charlemagne.  Of  the  greater  part  the  title  and  possession 
were  alike  doubtful,  and  the  merit  was  adequate  to  the  con¬ 
tracted  scale  of  their  dominions.  Those  who  could  appear  with 
an  army  at  the  gates  of  Rome  were  crowned  emperors  in  the 
Vatican ;  but  their  modesty  was  more  frequently  satisfied  with 
the  appellation  of  kings  of  Italy;  and  the  whole  term  of 
seventy-four  years  may  be  deemed  a  vacancy,  from  the  sbdi- 
lotto)  cation  of  Charles  the  Fat  to  the  establishment  of  Otho  the 
First. 

Otho  m  was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony ;  and, 

134  He  was  the  son  [leg.  grandson]  of  Otho,  the  son  of  Ludolph,  in  whom 
favour  the  duohy  of  Saxony  had  been  instituted,  a.d.  858.  Ruotgerus,  the  bio- 
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if  he  truly  descended  from  Witikind,  the  adversary  and  prose-  otho^ 
lyte  of  Charlemagne,  the  posterity  of  a  vanquished  people  was  oennfcny 
exalted  to  reign  over  their  conquerors.  His  father  Henry  the  *ppro- 

_  ,  i  _  . .  .  _  priates  the 

Fowler  was  elected,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  nation,  to  save  and  western 
institute  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Its  limits 146  were  enlarged  ajx 
on  every  side  by  his  son,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Othos. 

A  portion  of  Gaul  to  the  west  of  the  Bhine,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  was  assigned  to  the  Germans,  by 
whose  blood  and  language  it  has  been  tinged  Bince  the  time  of 
Cesar  and  Tacitus.  Between  the  Bhine,  the  Bhone,  and  the 
Alps,  the  successors  of  Otho  acquired  a  vain  supremacy  over  the 
broken  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  Arles.146  In  the  north, 
Christianity  was  propagated  by  the  sword  of  Otho,  the  conqueror 
and  apostle  of  the  Slavic  nations  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder ;  the 
marches  of  Brandenburg  and  Sleswick  were  fortified  with  Ger¬ 
man  colonies ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  dukes  of  Poland 
and  Bohemia,  confessed  themselves  his  tributary  vassals.  At 
the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  he  passed  the  Alps,  subdued  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  delivered  the  pope,  and  for  ever  fixed  the 
Imperial  crown  in  the  name  and  nation  of  Germany.  From 
that  memorable  era,  two  maxims  of  public  jurisprudence  were 
introduced  by  force,  and  ratified  by  time :  I.  That  the  prince 
who  was  elected  in  the  German  diet  acquired  from  that  instant 
the  subject  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Borne;  H.  But  that  he 
might  not  legally  assume  the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus, 
till  he  had  received  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Boman 
pontiff.147 

graphor  of  a  8k  Bruno  (Bibliot.  Bunavian®  Catalog,  tom.  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  679), 
give*  a  splendid  character  of  hie  family.  Atavorum  atavi  usque  ad  hominum 
memoriam  oxnnes  nobilissimi ;  nullus  in  eonun  stirpe  ignotus,  nullus  degener 
facile  reperitur  (apud  Struvium,  Corp.  Hist.  German,  p.  216).  [The  Vita  of  Bruno, 
brother  of  Otto  the  Great,  is  edited  by  Pertz  in  the  Scr.  rer.  Germ.,  1841.]  Yet 
Handling  (in  Henrioo  Aucupe)  is  not  satisfied  of  his  desoent  from  Witikind. 

mSee  the  treatise  of  Conringius  (de  Finibus  Imperii  Germanioi,  Franoofurt, 

1680,  in  4to) :  he  rejects  the  extravagant  and  improper  scale  of  the  Boman  and 
GaHoringian  empires,  and  disousses,  with  moderation,  the  rights  of  Germany,  her 
nasals,  and  her  neighbours. 

,w[The  kingdom  of  Arles,  or  Lower  Burgundy,  was  founded  in  879  by  Boeo  of 
Vienne ;  the  kingdom  of  Upper  Burgundy  (between  Jura  and  the  Pennine  Alps)  in 
688  by  Count  Rudolf,  the  Guelf.  The  two  kingdoms  were  united  in  933.  ana  this 
kingdom  of  Arles  was  annexed  to  the  Empire  under  Conrad  II.  a  hundred  years 
later  (1033).] 

w  The  power  of  custom  forces  me  to  number  Conrad  I.  and  Henry  I.,  the 
Fowler,  in  the  list  of  emperors,  a  title  which  was  never  assumed  by  those  kings  of 
Germany.  The  Italians,  Muratori  for  instanoe,  are  more  scrupulous  and  correct, 
and  only  reckon  the  princes  who  have  been  crowned  at  Borne. 
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«on“  ofthe  The  Imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne  was  announced  to  the 
wortem  East  by  the  alteration  of  his  style  ;  and,  instead  of  saluting  his 
Butern  fathers,  the  Greek  emperors,  he  presumed  to  adopt  the  more 
equal  and  familiar  appellation  of  brother.1*8  Perhaps  in  his 
connexion  with  Irene  he  aspired  to  the  name  of  husband :  his 
embassy  to  Constantinople  spoke  the  language  of  peace  and 
friendship,  and  might  conceal  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  that 
ambitious  princess,  who  had  renounced  the  most  sacred  duties 
of  a  mother.  The  nature,  the  duration,  the  probable  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  an  union  between  two  distant  and  dissonant 
empires,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture;  but  the  unanimous 
silence  of  the  Latins  may  teach  us  to  suspect  that  the  report 
was  invented  by  the  enemies  of  Irene,  to  charge  her  with  the 
guilt  of  betraying  the  church  and  state  to  the  strangers  of  the 
West.1*®  The  French  ambassadors  were  the  spectators,  and 
had  nearly  been  the  victims,  of  the  conspiracy  of  Nicephoros, 
and  the  national  hatred.  Constantinople  was  exasperated  by 
the  treason  and  sacrilege  of  ancient  Home :  a  proverb,  “  That 
the  Franks  were  good  friends  and  bad  neighbours,”  was  in 
every  one’s  mouth ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  provoke  a  neighbour 
who  might  be  tempted  to  reiterate,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  ceremony  of  his  Imperial  coronation.  After  a  tedious 
journey  of  circuit  and  delay,  the  ambassadors  of  Nicephoros 
found  him  in  his  camp,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sala ;  and 
Charlemagne  affected  to  confound  their  vanity  by  displaying 
in  a  Franconian  village  the  pomp,  or  at  least  the  pride,  of  the 
Byzantine  palace.130  The  Greeks  were  successively  led  through 
four  halls  of  audience ;  in  the  first,  they  were  ready  to  fall 
prostrate  before  a  splendid  personage  in  a  chair  of  state,  till  he 
informed  them  that  he  was  only  a  servant,  the  constable,  or 
master  of  the  horse,  of  the  emperor.  The  same  mistake  and 

in  Invidiam  tamen  susoepti  nominia  (C.P.  imperatoribufl  super  hoc  indignan* 
tibus)  magnA  tulit  patientiA,  vicitque  eorum  contumaciam  .  .  .  mittendo  ad  «* 
orebras  legationes,  et  in  epifitolis  fratres  eos  appellando.  Eginhard,  c.  28,  p.  13$. 
Perhaps  it  was  on  their  account  that,  like  Augustus,  he  affected  some  reluctance 
to  reoeive  the  empire. 

^Theophanes  apeaks  of  the  coronation  and  unction  of  Charles,  Kdf*n*\k** 
(Chronograph,  p.  399  [a.m.  6289]),  and  of  his  treaty  of  marriage  with  Irene  lp.  W- 
[a.m.  6294]),  which  is  unknown  to  the  Latins.  Gaillard  relates  his  transactions 
with  the  Greek  empire  (tom.  ii.  p.  446-468). 

130  Gaillard  very  properly  observes  that  this  pageant  was  a  farce  soluble  to 
children  only,  but  that  it  was  indeed  represented  in  the  presence,  and  for 
benefit,  of  children  of  a  larger  growth. 
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the  same  answer  were  repeated  in  the  apartments  of  the  count 
palatine,  the  steward,  and  the  chamberlain;  and  their  im¬ 
patience  was  gradually  heightened,  till  the  doors  of  the  presence- 
chamber  were  thrown  open,  and  they  beheld  the  genuine 
monarch,  on  his  throne,  enriched  with  the  foreign  luxury  which 
he  despised,  and  encircled  with  the  love  and  reverence  of  his 
victorious  chiefs.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  concluded 
between  the  two  empires,  and  the  limits  of  the  East  and  West 
were  defined  by  the  right  of  present  possession.  But  the 
Greeks 1,1  soon  forgot  thiB  humiliating  equality,  or  remembered 
it  only  to  hate  the  barbarians  by  whom  it  was  extorted.  During 
the  short  union  of  virtue  and  power,  they  respectfully  saluted 
the  august  Charlemagne  with  the  acclamations  of  basUsus  and 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  these  qualities  were 
separated  in  the  person  of  his  pious  son,  the  Byzantine  letters 
were  inscribed,  ((To  the  king,  or,  as  he  styles  himself,  the 
emperor,  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  ”.  When  both  power 
and  virtue  were  extinct,  they  despoiled  Lewis  the  Second  of 
his  hereditary  title,  and  with  the  barbarous  appellation  of  rex 
or  rega,  degraded  him  among  the  crowd  of  Latin  princes.  His 
reply 132  is  expressive  of  his  weakness ;  he  proves,  with  some 
learning,  that  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history  the  name  of 
king  is  synonymous  with  the  Greek  word  basils  us ;  if,  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  it  were  assumed  in  a  more  exclusive  and  Imperial 
sense,  he  claims  from  his  ancestors,  and  from  the  pope,  a  just 
participation  of  the  honours  of  the  Roman  purple.  The  same 
controversy  was  revived  in  the  reign  of  the  Othos ;  and  their 
ambassador  describes,  in  lively  colours,  the  insolence  of  the 
Byzantine  court. ^  The  Greeks  affected  to  despise  the  poverty 


tJI  Compare,  in  the  original  texts  collected  by  Pagi  (tom.  iii.  a.d.  812,  No.  7, 
«  d.  824,  No.  10,  &o.),  the  contrast  of  Charlemagne  and  his  son:  To  the  former 
the  ambassadors  of  Michael  (who  were  indeed  disavowed)  more  sno,  id  est,  linguA 
Onset  laodes  dixernnt,  imperatorem  earn  et  BatnAca  appellantes ;  to  the  latter, 
Vocato  ixnperatori  Franoorum ,  Ac.  [Gasquet,  L’empire  byz&ntin  et  la  monarchic 
foanqae,  1888.] 

**  See  the  epistle,  in  Paralipomena,  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  Salerno  (Script. 
Ual.  tom.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  243-254,  o.  93-107),  whom  Baronins  (a.d.  871,  No.  51-71) 
mistook  for  Erchempert,  when  he  transcribed  it  in  his  Annals. 

***  Ipse  enim  vos,  non  imperatorem ,  id  est  BomAta  sat  linguA,  sed  ob  indigna- 
usoecD  ’Pt^a,  id  est  regem  nostrt  vocabat  (Liutprand,  in  Legat.  in  Script.  Ital. 
tom.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  479  [c.  2]).  The  pope  had  exhorted  Nicephoros,  emperor  of  the 
Crreeks^  to  make  peace  with  Otho,  the  august  emperor  of  the  Roman 9 — qua?  in- 
Knpito  secundum  Grecos  peocatrix  et  temeraria  .  .  .  imperatorem  inquiunt, 
untvorsalem,  Romanorum ,  Augustum,  magnum ,  solum ,  Nioephorum  (p.  486  [c.  47]). 
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and  ignorance  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons ;  and  in  their  last 
decline,  refused  to  prostitute  to  the  kings  of  German;  the  title 
of  Boman  emperors. 

Authority  These  emperors,  in  the  election  of  the  popes,  continued  to 
•mperon  exercise  the  powers  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  Gothic 
uoniotthe  and  Grecian  princes ;  and  the  importance  of  this  prerogative 
aoc«o6oA  D'  increased  with  the  temporal  estate  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  of 
the  Boman  church.  In  the  Christian  aristocracy,  the  principal 
members  of  the  clergy  still  formed  a  senate  to  assist  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  to  supply  the  vacancy,  of  the  bishop.  Borne 
was  divided  into  twenty-eight  parishes,  and  each  parish  was 
governed  by  a  cardinal-priest  or  presbyter,  a  title  which,  how¬ 
ever  common  and  modest  in  its  origin,  has  aspired  to  emulate 
the  purple  of  kings.  Their  number  was  enlarged  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  most  considerable  hospitals, 
the  seven  palatine  judges  of  the  Lateran,  and  some  dignitaries 
of  the  church.  This  ecclesiastical  senate  was  directed  by  the 
seven  cardinal-bishops  of  the  Boman  province,  who  were  lees 
occupied  in  the  suburb  dioceses  of  Ostia,  Porto,  VelitrsB,  Tus- 
culum,  Praneste,  Tibur,  and  the  Sabines,  than  by  their  weekly 
service  in  the  Lateran,  and  their  superior  share  in  the  honours 
and  authority  of  the  apostolic  see.  On  the  death  of  the  pope, 
these  bishops  recommended  a  successor  to  the  suffrage  of  the 
college  of  cardinals,1*4  and  their  choice  was  ratified  or  rejected 
by  the  applause  or  clamour  of  the  Boman  people.  But  the 
election  was  imperfect ;  nor  could  the  pontiff  be  legally  conse¬ 
crated  till  the  emperor,  the  advocate  of  the  church,  had 
graciously  signified  his  approbation  and  consent.  The  royal 
commissioner  examined,  on  the  spot,  the  form  and  freedom 
of  the  proceedings ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  previous  scrutiny  into 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  that  he  accepted  an  oath 
of  fidelity  and  confirmed  the  donations  which  had  successively 
enriched  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  frequent  schisms, 
the  rival  claims  were  submitted  to  the  sentence  of  the  emperor, 
and  in  a  synod  of  bishops  he  presumed  to  judge,  to  condemn, 

lu  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  title  of  cardinal  maj  be  found  in  Thomaette 
(Discipline  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  1261-1298),  Muratori  (Antiquitat.  I  tali®  Bftdii 
JSvi,  tom.  vi.  dissert,  lxi.  p.  159-182),  and  Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Ecdes.  p.  345- 
347),  who  accurately  remarks  the  forms  and  changes  of  the  eleotion.  The  cardinal- 
bishops,  so  highly  exalted  by  Peter  Damianus,  are  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of 
the  sacred  oollege. 
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and  to  punish  the  crimes  of  a  guilty  pontiff.  Otho  the  First  im¬ 
posed  a  treaty  on  the  senate  and  people,  who  engaged  to  prefer 
the  candidate  most  acceptable  to  his  majesty ; 136  his  successors 
anticipated  or  prevented  their  choice ;  they  bestowed  the  Roman 
benefice,  like  the  bishoprics  of  Cologne  or  Bamberg,  on  their 
chancellors  or  preceptors ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  merit  of 
a  Frank  or  Saxon,  his  name  sufficiently  attests  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  foreign  power.  These  acts  of  prerogative  were  most 
speciously  excused  by  the  vices  of  a  popular  election.  The 
competitor  who  had  been  excluded  by  the  cardinals  appealed 
to  the  passions  or  avarice  of  the  multitude ;  the  Vatican  and 
the  Lateran  were  stained  with  blood ;  and  the  most  powerful 
senators,  the  marquises  of  Tuscany  and  the  counts  of  Tusculum, 
held  the  apostolic  Bee  in  a  long  and  disgraceful  servitude.  The  maorden 
Roman  pontiffs  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  insulted, 
imprisoned  and  murdered  by  their  tyrants;  and  such  was  their 
indigence  after  the  loss  and  usurpation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patrimonies,  that  they  could  neither  support  the  state  of  a 
prince  nor  exercise  the  charity  of  a  priest.13*  The  influence  of 
two  sister  prostitutes,  Marozia  and  Theodora,  was  founded  on 
their  wealth  and  beauty,  their  political  and  amorous  intrigues : 
the  most  strenuous  of  their  lovers  were  rewarded  with  the  Roman 
mitre,  and  their  reign  m  may  have  suggested  to  the  darker  ages 1,8 

1,4  Firmiter  jurantes,  nunquam  se  papam  electuros  aut  ordinaturot*  prater 
eoatnioin  el  eleotionem  Othonis  et  fUii  sui  (Liutprand,  1.  vi.  o.  6,  p.  472  [Hist. 

Otumis,  e.  21]).  Thin  important  concession  may  either  supply  or  confirm  the 
decree  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Borne,  so  fiercely  rejected  by  Baronius,  Pagi, 
and  Mara  tori  (a.d.  964),  and  so  well  defended  and  explained  by  St.  M&ro  (Abr6g6, 
tom.  iL  p.  BOB-816,  tom.  iv.  p.  1167-1185).  Consult  that  historical  oritio,  and  the 
Ann*\m  of  Moratori,  for  the  eleotion  and  confirmation  of  each  pope. 

»«The  oppression  and  vices  of  the  Roman  ohurch  in  the  xth  century  are 
stroogiy  painted  in  the  history  and  legation  of  Liutprand  (see  p.  440,  450,  471-476, 

479.  Ac.),  and  it  is  whimsical  enough  to  observe  Muratori  tempering  the  invectives 
at  Baronius  against  the  popes.  But  these  popes  had  been  chosen,  not  by  the 
cardinals,  but  by  the  lay-patrons. 

1,7  The  time  of  pope  Joan  (papissa  Joanna)  is  placed  somewhat  earlier  than 
Theodora  or  Maroaia ;  and  the  two  years  of  her  imaginary  reign  are  foroibly  in¬ 
serted  between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  HI.  But  the  contemporary  Anastaaius 
radisaotably  links  the  death  of  Leo  and  the  elevation  of  Benedict  (illioo,  mox,  p. 

247),  and  the  aocurate  chronology  of  Pagi,  Muratori,  and  Leibnitz  fixes  botn 
sweets  to  the  year  857. 

The  advocates  for  pope  Joan  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  witnesMS,  or 

cohoes,  of  the  xivth,  xvth,  and  xvith  centuries.  They  bear  testimony 
against  themselves  and  the  legend,  by  multiplying  the  proof  that  so  curious 
a  story  must  have  been  repeated  by  writers  of  every  description  to  whom  it  was 
known.  On  those  of  the  ixth  and  xth  centuries  the  recent  event  would  have 
fpfM  with  a  double  foroe.  Would  Photius  have  spared  such  a  reproach  ?  Could 
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the  fable m  of  a  female  pope.140  The  bastard  son,  the  grand¬ 
son,  and  the  great-grandson 140*  of  Marozia,  a  rare  genealogy, 
were  seated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  was  at  the  age 
[John  xi.]  of  nineteen  years  that  the  second  of  these  became  the  head 
of  the  Latin  church.  His  youth  and  manhood  were  of  a 
suitable  complexion ;  and  the  nations  of  pilgrims  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  charges  that  were  urged  against  him  in  a 
Roman  synod,  and  in  the  presence  of  Otho  the  Great.  As 
John  XII.  had  renounced  the  dress  and  decencies  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  the  soldier  may  not  perhaps  be  dishonoured  by  the  wine 
which  he  drank,  the  blood  that  he  spilt,  the  dames  that  he 
kindled,  or  the  licentious  pursuits  of  gaming  and  hunting.  Elis 
open  simony  might  be  the  consequence  of  distress ;  and  his 
blasphemous  invocation  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  if  it  be  true, 
could  not  possibly  be  serious.  But  we  read  with  some  surprise 
that  the  worthy  grandson  of  Marozia  lived  in  public  adultery 
with  the  matrons  of  Rome ;  that  the  Lateran  palace  was  turned 
into  a  school  for  prostitution ;  and  that  his  rapes  of  virgins  and 
widows  had  deterred  the  female  pilgrims  from  visiting  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter,  lest,  in  the  devout  act,  they  should  be  violated 
by  his  successor.141  The  Protestants  have  dwelt  with  malicious 
pleasure  on  these  characters  of  antichrist ;  but  to  a  philosophic 

Liutprand  have  missed  such  scandal  ?  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discos*  the 
various  readings  of  Martinos  Polonus,  Sigebert  of  GembloarB,  or  even  Marianos 
Scotos ;  bot  a  most  palpable  forgery  is  the  passage  of  pope  Joan,  which  baa  been 
foisted  into  some  Mss.  and  editions  of  the  Roman  Anastasius.  [The  legend  of 
Pope  Joan  has  been  finally  dealt  with  by  Dfillinger  in  his  Pabstfabeln  dee  MitUl 
alters,  p.  1  sqq.  She  has  been  made  the  heroine  of  a  clever  Greek  novel  by  E. 
Rhoides,  fj  wdwuraa  'I otdyvaJ] 

1M  As  false ,  it  deserves  that  name;  but  I  would  not  pronounce  it  incredible 
Suppose  a  famous  French  chevalier  of  our  own  times  to  have  been  born  in  Italy, 
ana  educated  in  the  church,  instead  of  the  army  ;  her  merit  or  fortune  might  hate 
raised  her  to  St.  Peter’s  chair;  her  amours  would  have  been  natural ;  her  delimy 
in  the  streets  unlucky,  but  not  improbable. 

140  Till  the  Reformation,  the  tale  was  repeated  and  believed  without  otoe* ; 
and  Joan’s  female  statue  long  occupied  her  place  among  the  popes  in  the  cathedral 
of  Sienna  (Pagi,  Oritica,  tom.  iii.  p.  624-626).  She  has  been  annihilated  by  t wo 
learned  Protestants,  Blondel  and  Bayle  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  Papes as,  Polovt* 
Blondel)  ;  bnt  their  brethren  were  scandalized  by  this  equitable  and  generous 
criticism.  Spanheim  and  Lenfant  attempt  to  save  this  poor  engine  of  oontrorersy ; 
and  even  Mosheim  condescends  to  oherish  some  doubt  and  suspicion  (p.  289). 

140*  [John  XI.  was  the  legitimate,  not  the  bastard,  son  of  Marozia  ;  and  it  if 
true  that  her  great-grandson  was  Pope.]  (,•***+  T  cat  '..-T* 

141  LateranenBe  palatium  .  .  .  prostibulum  meretricum.  .  .  .  Testis  omnium 
gentium,  prmterquam  [leg.  praeter]  Romanorum,  absentia  mulierum,  qo m  sancto¬ 
rum  apostolorum  limina  orandi  gratia  timent  visere,  cum  nonnullas  ante  die* 
panoos  hnno  audierint  oonjugatas,  vidnas,  virgines  vi  oppreBsisse  (Liutprand, 

L  vi.  c.  6,  p.  471  [Hist.  Ott.  c.  4].  See  the  whole  affair  of  John  XlL  p.  471-47(5). 
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eye  the  vices  of  the  clergy  are  far  less  dangerous  than  their 
virtues.  After  a  long  series  of  scandal,  the  apostolic  see  was  Reform* 
reformed  and  exalted  by  the  austerity  and  zeal  of  Gregory  Vll.  cuSmsor 
That  ambitious  monk  devoted  his  life  to  the  execution  of  two  church, 
projects.  I.  To  fix  in  the  college  of  cardinals  the  freedom  and  tie.' 
independence  of  election,  and  for  ever  to  abolish  the  right  or 
usurpation  of  the  emperors  and  the  Roman  people.  II.  To 
bestow  and  resume  the  Western  empire  as  a  fief  or  benefice 142 
of  the  church,  and  to  extend  his  temporal  dominion  over  the 
kings  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  After  a  contest  of  fifty  years 
the  first  of  these  designs  was  accomplished  by  the  firm  support 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose  liberty  was  connected  with 
that  of  their  chief.  But  the  seoond  attempt,  though  it  was 
crowned  with  some  partial  and  apparent  success,  has  been 
vigorously  resisted  by  the  secular  power,  and  finally  extinguished 
by  the  improvement  of  the  human  reason. 

In  the  revival  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  neither  the  bishop  nor  Authority 
the  people  could  bestow  on  Charlemagne  or  Otho  the  provinces  peror  t»  ' 
which  were  lost,  as  they  had  been  won,  by  the  chance  of  arms.  °me 
Bnt  the  Romans  were  free  to  choose  a  master  for  themselves ; 
and  the  powers  which  had  been  delegated  to  the  patrician  were 
irrevocably  granted  to  the  French  and  Saxon  emperors  of  the 
West.  The  broken  records  of  the  times14*  preserve  some 
remembrance  of  their  palace,  their  mint,  their  tribunal,  their 
edicts,  and  the  sword  of  justice,  which,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  derived  from  Caesar  to  the  preefect  of  the  city.144 
Between  the  arts  of  the  popes  and  the  violence  of  the  people, 
this  supremacy  was  crushed  and  annihilated.  Content  with  the 
titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne 
neglected  to  assert  this  local  jurisdiction.  In  the  hour  of  pros¬ 
perity,  their  ambition  was  diverted  by  more  alluring  objects; 
and  in  the  decay  and  division  of  the  empire  they  were  oppressed 

**  A  new  example  of  the  mischief  of  equivocation  is  the  bencficium  (Ducange, 
tom.  i.  p.  617,  Ac.),  which  the  pope  conferred  on  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  since  the 
Laun  word  may  signify  either  a  legal  fief,  or  a  simple  favour,  an  obligation  (we 
wtent  the  word  bienfait).  See  Schmidt,  Hist,  dea  Allemands,  tom.  iii.  p.  393-408. 

Hcflel,  Abr£g6  Chronologique,  tom.  i.  p.  229,  296,  317,  324,  420,  430,  500,  605, 

UH.  Ac. 

For  the  history  of  the  emperors  in  Rome  and  Italy,  Bee  Sigonios,  de  Regno 
!talic,  Opp.  tom.  ii.,  with  the  Notes  of  Saxius,  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  who 
sa:ght  refer  more  distinctly  to  the  authors  of  his  great  collection. 

Sec  the  Dissertation  of  Le  Blanc  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  des  Monnoyea  de 
France,  in  which  he  produces  some  Roman  ooins  of  the  French  emperors. 
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r«*oi»  of  by  the  defence  of  their  hereditary  provinces.  Amidst  the  rains 
a.d.  m  of  Italy,  the  famons  Marozia  invited  one  of  the  usurpers  to 
assume  the  character  of  her  third  husband ;  and  Hugh,  king 
of  Burgundy,  was  introduced  by  her  faction  into  the  mole  of 
Hadrian  or  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  commands  the  principal 
bridge  and  entrance  of  Borne.  Her  son  by  the  first  marriage, 
Alberic,  was  compelled  to  attend  at  the  nuptial  banquet ;  but 
his  reluctant  and  ungrateful  service  was  chastised  with  a  blow 
by  his  new  father.  The  blow  was  productive  of  a  revolution. 
“  Romans,”  exclaimed  the  youth,  “  once  you  were  the  masters 
of  the  world,  and  these  Burgundians  the  most  abject  of  your 
slaves.  They  now  reign,  these  voracious  and  brutal  savages, 
and  my  injury  is  the  commencement  of  your  servitude."  ** 
The  alarum-bell  rung  to  arms  in  every  quarter  of  the  city ;  the 
Burgundians  retreated  with  haste  and  shame;  Marozia  was 
imprisoned  by  her  victorious  son  ;  and  his  brother,  pope  John 
XI.,  was  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions.  With 
the  title  of  prince,  Alberic  possessed  above  twenty  years  the 
government  of  Borne,  and  he  is  said  to  have  gratified  the 
popular  prejudice  by  restoring  the  office,  or  at  least  the  title, 
of  consuls  and  tribunes.  His  son  and  heir  Octavian  assumed, 
with  the  pontificate,  the  name  of  John  XH.;  like  his  pre¬ 
decessor  ,  he  was  provoked  by  the  Lombard  princes  to  seek  a 
deliverer  for  the  church  and  republic ;  and  the  services  of  Otho 
were  rewarded  with  the  Imperial  dignity.  But  the  Saxon  was 
imperious,  the  Bomans  were  impatient,  the  festival  of  the  coro¬ 
nation  was  disturbed  by  the  secret  conflict  of  prerogative  and 
freedom,  and  Otho  commanded  hiB  sword-bearer  not  to  stir 
from  his  person,  lest  he  should  be  assaulted  and  murdered  at 
John  xii  foot  of  the  altar.14®  Before  he  repassed  the  Alps,  the 
a.d.  96?  "  emperor  chastised  the  revolt  of  the  people  and  the  ingratitude 
of  John  XH.  The  pope  was  degraded  in  a  synod ;  the  prefeot 
was  mounted  on  an  ass,  whipped  through  the  city,  and  cast  into 
a  dungeon ;  thirteen  of  the  most  guilty  were  hanged,  others 
were  mutilated  or  banished ;  and  this  severe  process  was  josti- 

148  Romanorum  aliqu&ndo  servi,  Boilioet  Burgundiones,  Romanis  imperent  ? .  *  • 
Romans  urbis  dignitas  ad  tan  tain  est  stnltitiam  ducta,  at  meretrioum  etiam  imperio 
par  eat  ?  (Lintprand  [Antap.],  1.  iii.  o.  12  [o.  45],  p.  450).  Sigonioi  (L  vi.  a.  400) 
positively  affirms  the  renovation  of  the  consulship ;  but  in  the  old  writers  Aloeriewi 
is  more  frequently  styled  prinoepe  Romanorum. 

144  Ditmar,  p.  354,  apnd  Schmidt,  tom.  iii.  p.  439. 
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fied  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian.  The 
voice  of  fame  has  accused  the  second  Otho  of  a  perfidious  and 
bloody  act,  the  massacre  of  the  senators,  whom  he  had  invited 
to  his  table  under  the  fair  semblance  of  hospitality  and  friend¬ 
ship.147  In  the  minority  of  his  son  Otho  the  Third,  Borne 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Saxon  yoke,  and  the 
consul  Crescentius  was  the  Brutus  of  the  republic.  From  the  of  the  eon- 
condition  of  a  subject  and  an  exile,  he  twice  rose  to  the  com-  Mnunif* 
mand  of  the  city,  oppressed,  expelled,  and  created  the  popes, AD' 908 
and  formed  a  conspiracy  for  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  emperors.  In  the  fortress  of  St.  Angelo  he  maintained 
an  obstinate  siege,  till  the  unfortunate  consul  was  betrayed  by 
a  promise  of  safety ;  his  body  was  suspended  on  a  gibbet,  and 
his  head  was  exposed  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle.  By  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  Otho,  after  separating  his  troops,  was  be¬ 
sieged  three  days,  without  food,  in  his  palace ;  and  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  escape  saved  him  from  the  justice  or  fury  of  the  Romans. 

The  senator  Ptolemy  was  the  leader  of  the  people,  and  the 
widow  of  Crescentius  enjoyed  the  pleasure  or  the  fame  of  re¬ 
venging  her  husband,  by  a  poison  which  she  administered  to 
her  Imperial  lover.  It  was  the  design  of  Otho  the  Third  to 
abandon  the  ruder  countries  of  the  north,  to  erect  his  throne 
in  Italy,  and  to  revive  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  monarchy. 

But  his  successors  only  once  in  their  lives  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  receive  their  crown  in  the  Vatican.148 
Their  absence  was  contemptible,  their  presence  odious  and  for¬ 
midable.  They  descended  from  the  Alps,  at  the  head  of  their 
barbarians,  who  were  strangers  and  enemies  to  the  country ;  and 
their  transient  visit  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.148 

141  This  bloody  feast  is  described  in  Leonine  Terse,  in  the  Pantheon  of  Godfrey 
of  Viterbo  (Script.  Ital.  tom.  vii.  p.  436,  437  [ed.  Waits,  in  Pertz  M.G.H.,  xxii.  p. 

107  *$£.]),  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  xiith  century  (Fabricius,  Bibliot. 

La  tic  nted.  et  inflmi  JEvi,  tom.  iii.  p.  69,  edit.  Mansi)  ;  but  his  evidenoe,  which 
Unpoaed  on  Sigonius,  is  reasonably  suspected  by  Mura  tori  (Annali,  tom.  vili.  p. 

177). 

149  The  ooronation  of  the  emperor,  and  some  original  oeremonies  of  the  xth 
•century,  are  preserved  in  the  Panegyric  on  Berengarius  [composed  916-922]  (Script. 

Iial.  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  406-414),  illustrated  by  the  Notes  of  Hadrian  Valesius,  and 
Leibnitz-  [Gesta  Berengarii  imp.,  ed.  E.  Dtimmler,  1871.  Also  in  Ports 
vol.  iv.]  Sigonius  has  related  the  whole  process  of  the  Roman  expedition, 
rn  good  Latin,  but  with  some  errors  of  time  and  fact  (1.  vii.  p.  441-446). 

In  a  quarrel  at  the  coronation  of  Gonrad  II.  Muratori  takes  leave  to  observe 
— doveano  ben  esse  re  allora  indiscipllnati,  Barbari  e  btstiali  i  Tedesohi.  Annal. 
icon,  vi  ii-  p.  368. 
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A  faint  remembrance  of  their  ancestors  still  tormented  the 
Bomans ;  and  they  beheld  with  pious  indignation  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  Saxons,  Franks,  Swabians,  and  Bohemians,  who  usurped 
the  purple  and  prerogatives  of  the  Csssars. 

There  is  nothing  perhaps  more  adverse  to  nature  and  reaeon 
than  to  hold  in  obedience  remote  countries  and  foreign  nations, 
in  opposition  to  their  inclination  and  interest.  A  torrent  of 
barbarians  may  pass  over  the  earth,  but  an  extensive  empire 
must  be  supported  by  a  refined  system  of  policy  and  oppression  : 
in  the  centre,  an  absolute  power,  prompt  in  action  and  rich  in 
resources ;  a  swift  and  easy  communication  with  the  extreme 
parts;  fortifications  to  check  the  first  effort  of  rebellion;  a 
regular  administration  to  protect  and  punish ;  and  a  well- 
disciplined  army  to  inspire  fear,  without  provoking  discontent 
and  despair.  Far  different  was  the  situation  of  the  German 
Csesars,  who  were  ambitious  to  enslave  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Their  patrimonial  estates  were  stretched  along  the  Bhine,  or 
scattered  in  the  provinces ;  but  this  ample  domain  was  alien¬ 
ated  by  the  imprudence  or  distress  of  successive  princes ;  and 
their  revenue,  from  minute  and  vexatious  prerogative,  was 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  their  household. 
Their  troops  were  formed  by  the  legal  or  voluntary  service  of 
their  feudal  vassals,  who  passed  the  Alps  with  reluctance,  as¬ 
sumed  the  licence  of  rapine  and  disorder,  and  capriciously  de¬ 
serted  before  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Whole  armies  were 
swept  away  by  the  pestilential  influence  of  the  climate ;  the 
survivors  brought  back  the  bones  of  their  princes  and  nobles,1* 
and  the  effects  of  their  own  intemperance  were  often  imputed 
to  the  treachery  and  malice  of  the  Italians,  who  rejoiced  at 
least  in  the  calamities  of  the  barbarians.  This  irregular  tyranny 
might  contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  petty  tyrants  of  Italy; 
nor  can  the  people,  or  the  reader,  be  much  interested  in  the 
event  of  the  quarrel.  But  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
the  Lombards  rekindled  the  flame  of  industry  and  freedom ;  and 
the  generous  example  was  at  length  imitated  by  the  republics  of 
Tuscany.  In  the  Italian  cities  a  municipal  government  had 

150  After  boiling  away  the  flesh.  The  oaldrons  for  that  purpose  ware  a  nee* 
sary  piece  of  travelling  furniture ;  and  a  German,  who  was  using  it  for  his  broth** 
promised  it  to  a  friend,  after  it  should  have  been  employed  for  himself  (Schmidt, 
tom.  iii.  p.  423,  424).  The  same  author  observes  that  the  whole  Saxon  line  tv 
extinguished  in  Italy  (tom.  ii.  p.  440). 
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sever  been  totally  abolished;  and  their  first  privileges  were 
granted  by  the  favour  and  policy  of  the  emperors,  who  were 
desirous  of  erecting  a  plebeian  barrier  against  the  independence 
of  the  nobles.  Bat  their  rapid  progress,  the  daily  extension  of 
their  power  and  pretensions,  were  founded  on  the  number  and 
spirit  of  these  rising  communities.141  Each  city  filled  the 
measure  of  her  diocese  or  district;  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
counts  and  bishops,  of  the  marquises  and  counts,  was  banished 
from  the  land;  and  the  proudest  nobles  were  persuaded  or 
compelled  to  desert  their  solitary  castles,  and  to  embrace  the 
more  honourable  character  of  freemen  and  magistrates.  The 
legislative  authority  was  inherent  in  the  general  assembly  ;  but 
the  executive  powers  were  entrusted  to  three  consuls,  annu¬ 
ally  chosen  from  the  three  orders  of  captains,  valvaaaora, 1W  and 
commons,  into  which  the  republic  was  divided.  Under  the 
protection  of  equal  law,  the  labours  of  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce  were  gradually  revived ;  but  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Lombards  was  nourished  by  the  presence  of  danger ;  and,  as 
often  as  the  bell  was  rung  or  the  standard 1U  erected,  the  gates 
of  the  city  poured  forth  a  numerous  and  intrepid  band,  whose 
zeal  in  their  own  cause  was  soon  guided  by  the  use  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  arms.  At  the  foot  of  these  popular  ramparts,  the 
pride  of  the  Caesars  was  overthrown ;  and  the  invisible  genius 
of  liberty  prevailed  over  the  two  Frederics,  the  greatest  princes 
of  the  middle  age:  the  first,  superior  perhaps  in  military 
prowess;  the  second,  who  undoubtedly  excelled  in  the  softer 
accomplishments  of  peace  and  learning. 

Ambitious  of  restoring  the  splendour  of  the  purple,  Frederic  Pndwio 
the  First  invaded  the  republics  of  Lombardy,  with  the  arts  of  a  a.d.  um-' 
statesman,  the  valour  of  a  soldier,  and  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant. 1190 
The  recent  discovery  of  the  Pandects  had  renewed  a  science 
most  favourable  to  despotism ;  and  his  venal  advocates  pro- 

IU  Otho  bishop  of  Fri Bingen  has  left  an  important  passage  on  the  Italian  cities 
(L  ii.  e.  13,  in  Script.  Ital.  tom.  ri.  p.  707-710) ;  and  the  rise,  progress,  and 
prominent  of  these  repnblios  are  perfectly  illustrated  by  Muratori  (Antiquitat. 
ful.  Medii  J3vi,  tom.  iv.  dissert,  xlv.-l.  ii.  p.  1-675.  Annal.  tom.  viii.  ix.  x.). 

,tfFar  these  titles,  see  Selden  (Titles  of  Honour,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  488), 

Doaange  (Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  ii.  p.  140,  tom.  vi.  p.  776),  and  St.  Marc  (Abrlgd 
Chrooologique,  tom.  ii.  p.  719). 

iM  The  Lombards  invented  and  used  the  carociwm,  a  standard  planted  on  a  ear 
nr  ns&an,  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen  (Dncange,  tom.  ii.  p.  194,  193;  Muratori, 
Aniiquitai.  tom.  ii.  Dim.  xxxvi.  p.  489-493). 
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claimed  the  emperor  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  subjects.  His  royal  prerogatives,  in  a  less 
odious  sense,  were  acknowledged  in  the  diet  of  Boncaglia ;  and 
the  revenue  of  Italy  was  fixed  at  thirty  thousand  pounds  of 
silver,144  which  were  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  demand  by  the 
rapine  of  the  fiscal  officers.  The  obstinate  cities  were  reduced 
by  the  terror  or  the  force  of  his  arms ;  his  captives  were  delivered 
to  the  executioner,  or  shot  from  his  military  engines;  and, 
after  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Milan,  the  buildings  of  that 
stately  capital  were  rased  to  the  ground,  three  hundred  host¬ 
ages  were  sent  into  Germany,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed 
in  four  villages,  under  the  yoke  of  the  inflexible  conqueror.1* 
But  Milan  soon  rose  from  her  ashes ;  and  the  league  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  was  cemented  by  distress ;  their  cause  was  espoused  by 
Venice,  pope  Alexander  the  Third,  and  the  Greek  emperor; 
the  fabric  of  oppression  was  overturned  in  a  day ;  and  in  the 
treaty  of  Constance,  Frederic  subscribed,  with  some  reservations, 
the  freedom  of  four-and-twenty  cities.  HiB  grandson  contended 
Frederio  with  their  vigour  and  maturity;  but  Frederic  the  Second** 
second^  was  endowed  with  some  personal  and  peculiar  advantages.  His 
i®o  birth  and  education  recommended  him  to  the  Italians  ;  and,  in 
the  implacable  discord  of  the  two  factions,  the  Ghibelins  wen 
attached  to  the  emperor,  while  the  Guelfs  displayed  the  banner 
of  liberty  and  the  church.  The  court  of  Borne  had  slumbered, 
when  his  father  Henry  the  Sixth  was  permitted  to  unite  with 
the  empire  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  and  from  these 
hereditary  realms  the  son  derived  an  ample  and  ready  supply  of 
troops  and  treasure.  Yet  Frederic  the  Second  was  finally  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  and  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican ;  his  kingdom  was  given  to  a  stranger,  and  the  last  ot 
his  family  was  beheaded  at  Naples  on  a  public  scaffold.  During 
sixty  years  no  emperor  appeared  in  Italy,  and  the  name  was 
remembered  only  by  the  ignominious  sale  of  the  last  relics  of 
sovereignty. 

194  Gunther  Ligurinus,  1.  viii.  584  et  Beq.,  apnd  Schmidt,  tom.  iii.  p.  899. 

lu  Solas  imperator  taoism  soam  firmavit  nt  pstram  (Burostd.  de  Eicidio 
Mediolani,  Script.  Ital.  tom.  vi.  p.  917).  This  volume  of  Moratori  oontains  thf 
originals  of  the  history  of  Frederio  the  First,  whioh  mast  be  oompared  with  dot 
regard  to  the  oiroomstanoes  and  prejudioes  of  each  German  or  Lombard  writer. 

1M  For  the  history  of  Frederio  II.  and  the  honse  ot  Swabia  at  Naples^  see 
Giannone,  Istoria  Civile,  tom.  ii.  1.  xiv.-xix. 
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The  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  West  were  pleased  to  ^depend- 
decorate  their  chief  with  the  title  of  emperor  ;  but  it  was  notpXiMo' 
their  design  to  invest  him  with  the  despotism  of  Constantine  * 
and  Justinian.  The  persons  of  the  Germans  were  free,  their  U60-*°- 
canquests  were  their  own-,  and  their  national  character  was 
animated  by  a  spirit  which  scorned  the  servile  jurisprudence 
of  the  new  or  the  ancient  Borne.  It  would  have  been  a  vain 
and  dangerous  attempt  to  impose  a  monarch  on  the  armed  free¬ 
men,  who  were  impatient  of  a  magistrate ;  on  the  bold,  who 
refused  to  obey;  on  the  powerful,  who  aspired  to  command. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  Otho  was  distributed  among 
the  dukes  of  the  nations  or  provinces,  the  counts  of  the  smaller 
districts,  and  the  margraves  of  the  marches  or  frontiers,  who  all 
united  the  civil  and  military  authority  as  it  had  been  delegated 
to  the  lieutenants  of  the  first  Cesars.  The  Roman  governors, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  were  soldiers  of  fortune,  seduced  their 
mercenary  legions,  assumed  the  Imperial  purple,  and  either 
failed  or  succeeded  in  their  revolt,  without  wounding  the  power 
and  unity  of  government.  If  the  dukes,  margraves,  and  counts 
of  Germany  were  less  audacious  in  their  claims,  the  consequences 
of  their  success  were  more  lasting  and  pernicious  to  the  state. 

Instead  of  aiming  at  the  supreme  rank,  they  silently  laboured 
to  establish  and  appropriate  their  provincial  independence. 

Their  ambition  was  seconded  by  the  weight  of  their  estates  and 
vassals,  the  mutual  example  and  support,  the  common  interest 
of  the  subordinate  nobility,  the  change  of  princes  and  families, 
the  minorities  of  Otho  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 
ambition  of  the  popes,  and  the  vain  pursuits  of  the  fugitive 
crowns  of  Italy  and  Rome.  Ail  the  attributes  of  regal  and 
territorial  jurisdiction  were  gradually  usurped  by  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  provinces;  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  of  life 
and  death,  of  coinage  and  taxation,  of  foreign  alliance  and 
domestic  economy.  Whatever  had  been  seized  by  violence 
was  ratified  by  favour  or  distress,  was  granted  as  the  price  of 
a  doubtful  vote  or  a  voluntary  service ;  whatever  had  been 
granted  to  one  could  not,  without  injury,  be  denied  to  his 
successor  or  equal ;  and  every  act  of  local  or  temporary  pos¬ 
session  was  insensibly  moulded  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Germanic  kingdom.  In  every  province,  the  visible  presence  of 
the  duke  or  count  was  interposed  between  the  throne  and  the 
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nobles  ;  the  subjects  of  the  law  became  the  vassals  of  a  private 
chief ;  and  the  standard,  which  he  received  from  his  sovereign, 
was  often  raised  against  him  in  the  field.  The  temporal  power 
of  the  clergy  was  cherished  and  exalted  by  the  superstition  or 
policy  of  the  Carlovingian  and  Saxon  dynasties,  who  blindly 
depended  on  their  moderation  and  fidelity ;  and  the  bishoprics 
of  Germany  were  made  equal  in  extent  and  privilege,  superior 
in  wealth  and  population,  to  the  most  ample  states  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  order.  As  long  as  the  emperors  retained  the  prerogative 
of  bestowing  on  every  vacancy  these  ecclesiastic  and  secular 
benefices,  their  cause  was  maintained  by  the  gratitude  or  am¬ 
bition  of  their  friends  and  favourites.  But  in  the  quarrel  of  the 
investitures  they  were  deprived  of  their  influence  over  the 
episcopal  chapters ;  the  freedom  of  election  was  restored,  and 
the  sovereign  was  reduced,  by  a  solemn  mockery,  to  his  fint 
prayers,  the  recommendation,  once  in  his  reign,  to  a  single 
prebend  in  each  church.  The  secular  governors,  instead  of 
being  recalled  at  the  will  of  a  superior,  could  be  degraded 
only  by  the  sentence  of  their  peers.  In  the  first  age  of  the 
monarchy,  the  appointment  of  the  son  to  the  dnchy  or 
county  of  his  father  was  solicited  as  a  favour;  it  was 
gradually  obtained  as  a  custom  and  extorted  as  a  right ;  the 
lineal  succession  was  often  extended  to  the  collateral  or  female 
branches ;  the  states  of  the  empire  (their  popular,  and  at 
length  their  legal,  appellation)  were  divided  and  alienated 
by  testament  and  sale;  and  all  idea  of  a  public  trust  was 
lost  in  that  of  a  private  and  perpetual  inheritance.  The 
emperor  could  not  even  be  enriched  by  the  casualties  of 
forfeiture  and  extinction ;  within  the  term  of  a  year  he  was 
obliged  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  fief ;  and  in  the  choice  of  the 
candidate  it  was  his  duty  to  consult  either  the  general  or  the 
provincial  diet. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic  the  Second,  Germany  was  left 
a  monster  with  an  hundred  heads.  A  crowd  of  princes  aod 
prelates  disputed  the  ruins  of  the  empire;  the  lords  of  m- 
numerable  castles  were  less  prone  to  obey  than  to  imitate 
their  superiors ;  and,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  strength, 
their  incessant  hostilities  received  the  names  of  conquest  or 
robbery.  Such  anarchy  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
laws  and  manners  of  Europe ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Fianoe  and 
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Italy  were  shivered  into  fragments  by  the  violence  of  the  same 
tempest.  But  the  Italian  cities  and  French  vasBals  were  divided 
and  destroyed,  while  the  union  of  the  Germans  has  produced, 
under  the  name  of  an  empire,  a  great  system  of  a  federative 
republic.  In  the  frequent  and  at  last  the  perpetual  institution 
of  diets,  a  national  spirit  was  kept  alive,  and  the  powers  of  a 
common  legislature  are  still  exercised  by  the  three  branches  or 
colleges  of  the  electors,  the  princes,  and  the  free  and  Imperial 
cities  of  Germany.  I.  Seven  of  the  most  powerful  feudatories 
were  permitted  to  assume,  with  a  distinguished  name  and  rank, 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  choosing  the  Roman  emperor ;  and 
these  electors  were  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony, 
the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  three  archbishops  of  Mentz,  of  Treves,  and  of 
Cologne.187  II.  The  college  of  princes  and  prelates  purged  them, 
selves  of  a  promiscuous  multitude :  they  reduced  to  four  repre¬ 
sentative  votes  the  long  series  of  independent  counts,  and  ex¬ 
cluded  the  nobles  or  equestrian  order,  sixty  thousand  of  whom, 
as  in  the  Polish  diets,  had  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  field 
of  election.  III.  The  pride  of  birth  and  dominion,  of  the 
sword  and  the  mitre,  wisely  adopted  the  commons  as  the  third 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and,  in  the  progress  of  society,  they 
were  introduced  about  the  same  sera  into  the  national  assemblies 
of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  The  Hanseatic  league 
commanded  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  north ;  the  con¬ 
federates  of  the  Rhine  secured  the  peace  and  intercourse  of  the 
inland  country ;  the  influence  of  the  cities  has  been  adequate 
to  their  wealth  and  policy,  and  their  negative  still  invalidates 
the  acts  of  the  two  superior  colleges  of  electors  and  princes.148 

1,7  [The  electoral  college  “  is  mentioned  a.d.  1152,  and  in  somewhat  dearer 
terms  id  1198,  as  a  distinct  body ;  bat  without  anything  to  show  who  composed  it.  First 
in  a.d.  1268  does  a  letter  of  Pope  Urban  IV.  say  that  by  immemorial  custom  the 
right  of  choosing  the  Roman  king  belonged  to  seven  persons,  the  seven  who  had 
ju* t  divided  their  votes  on  Richard  of  Cornwall  and  Alphonso  of  Castile  The  three 
archbishops  represented  the  German  church ;  the  four  lay  electors  should  have  been 
the  four  great  dukes  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia.  But  the  duchies 
of  Franoonia  (or  East  Francia)  and  Swabia  were  extinct,  their  place  being  taken 
kj  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Margraviate  of  Brandenburg.  A  conflict  for 
the  seventh  plaoe  between  Bavaria  and  the  king  of  Bohemia  (who  claimed  it  by 
virtue  of  his  office  of  cup- bearer)  was  decided  by  the  Emperor  Rudolf  in  1289  in 
favour  of  the  king  of  Bohemia.  (Bryoe,  Holy  Roman  Empire  (ed.  1904),  p.  288-9.)] 

im  In  the  immense  labyrinth  of  the  jut  publicum  of  Germany,  I  must  either  quote 
ooe  writer  or  a  thousand ;  and  I  had  rather  trust  to  one  faithful  guide  than  tran¬ 
scribe,  an  credit,  a  multitude  of  names  and  passages.  That  guide  is  M.  Pfeffel,  the 
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It  is  in  the  fourteenth  century  that  we  may  view,  in  the 
strongest  light,  the  state  and  contrast  of  the  Roman  empire  cf 
Germany,  which  no  longer  held,  except  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  a  single  province  of  Trajan  or  Constantine. 
Their  unworthy  successors  were  the  counts  of  Hapsburg,  cf 
Nassau,  of  Luxemburg,  and  of  Schwartzenburg ;  the  empercr 
Henry  the  Seventh  procured  for  his  son  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
and  his  grandson  Charles  the  Fourth  was  bom  among  a  people 
strange  and  barbarous  in  the  estimation  of  the  Germans  them¬ 
selves.14®  After  the  excommunication  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  gift  or  promise  of  the  vacant  empire  from  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  who,  in  the  exile  and  captivity  of  Avignon,  affected  the 
dominion  of  the  earth.  The  death  of  his  competitors  united  the 
electoral  college,  and  Charles  was  unanimously  saluted  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  future  emperor :  a  title  which,  in  the  same  age,  was 
prostituted  to  the  Csesars  of  Germany  and  Greece.  The  German 
emperor  was  no  more  than  the  elective  and  impotent  magistrate 
of  an  aristocracy  of  princes,  who  had  not  left  him  a  village  that 
he  might  call  his  own.  His  best  prerogative  was  the  right  of 
presiding  and  proposing  in  the  national  senate,  which  was  con¬ 
vened  at  his  summons ;  and  his  native  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
less  opulent  than  the  adjacent  city  of  Nuremberg,  was  the 
firmest  seat  of  hiB  power  and  the  richest  source  of  his  revenue. 
The  army  with  which  he  passed  the  Alps  consisted  of  three 
hundred  horse.  In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Ambrose,  Charles  was 
crowned  with  the  iron  crown,  which  tradition  ascribed  to  the 
Lombard  monarchy ;  but  he  was  admitted  only  with  a  peaceful 


author  of  the  best  legal  and  constitutional  history  that  I  know  of  any  country 
(Nouvel  Abr6g6  Chronologique  de  l’Histoire  et  du  Droit  Public  d’Allemsgne,  Paris, 
1776,  2  vols.  in  4to).  His  learning  and  judgment  have  discerned  the  most  interest* 
ing  facts ;  his  simple  brevity  comprises  them  in  a  narrow  space ;  his  chronological 
order  distributes  them  under  the  proper  dates ;  and  an  elaborate  index  collects 
them  under  their  respective  heads.  To  this  work,  in  a  less  perfect  state,  Dr. 
Robertson  was  gratefully  indebted  for  that  masterly  sketch  which  traces  even  thf 
modem  changes  of  the  Germanic  body.  The  Corpus  Histories  Germanic*  of 
Struvius  has  been  likewise  consulted,  the  more  usefully,  sb  that  huge  compilation 
is  fortified,  in  every  page,  with  the  original  texts. 

169  Yet,  personally,  Charles  IV.  must  not  be  considered  as  a  barbarian.  After 
his  education  at  Paris,  he  recovered  the  use  of  the  Bohemian,  his  native,  idiom ;  m3 
the  emperor  conversed  and  wrote  with  equal  facility  in  French,  Latin,  Italian,  ml 
German  (Struvius,  p.  615,  616).  Petraroh  always  represents  him  as  a  polite  soJ 
learned  prince.  [He  founded  the  University  of  Prague,  which  he  modelled  ca  tb» 
universities  of  Salerno  and  Naples  (founded  by  Frederick  II.).  In  enooumgiDg  tbs 
national  language  he  went  so  far  as  to  decree  that  all  German  parents  should  h*v* 
their  children  taught  Bohemian.] 
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train ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were  Bhut  upon  him ;  and  the  king 
oi  Italy  was  held  a  captive  by  the  arms  of  the  Visconti,  whom 
he  confirmed  in  the  sovereignty  of  Milan.  In  the  Vatican,  he 
was  again  crowned  with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire ;  but, 
in  obedience  to  a  secret  treaty,  the  Roman  emperor  immediately 
withdrew,  without  reposing  a  single  night  within  the  walls  of 
Borne.  The  eloquent  Petrarch,140  whose  fancy  revived  the 
visionary  glories  of  the  Capitol,  deplores  and  upbraids  the 
ignominious  flight  of  the  Bohemian ;  and  even  his  contempora¬ 
ries  could  observe  that  the  sole  exercise  of  his  authority  was  in 
the  lucrative  sale  of  privileges  and  titles.  The  gold  of  Italy 
secured  the  election  of  his  son ;  but  such  was  the  shameful 
poverty  of  the  Roman  emperor  that  his  person  was  arrested  by 
a  butcher  in  the  streets  of  Worms,  and  was  detained  in  the 
public  inn,  as  a  pledge  or  hostage  for  the  payment  of  his 
expenses. 

From  this  humiliating  scene  let  us  turn  to  the  apparent  hu  o«ton- 
majesty  of  the  same  Charles  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  The  ism0”’ A  D 
golden  bull,  which  fixes  the  Germanic  constitution,  is  promul¬ 
gated  in  the  style  of  a  sovereign  and  legislator.101  An  hundred 
princes  bowed  before  his  throne,  and  exalted  their  own  dignity 
by  the  voluntary  honours  which  they  yielded  to  their  chief  or 
minister.  At  the  royal  banquet,  the  hereditary  great  officers, 
the  seven  electors,  who  in  rank  and  title  were  equal  to  kings, 
performed  their  solemn  and  domestic  service  of  the  palace. 

The  seals  of  the  triple  kingdom  were  borne  in  state  by  the 
archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  perpetual  arch- 
chancellors  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Arles.  The  great  marshal, 
on  horseback,  exercised  his  function  with  a  silver  measure  of 


,t0  Besides  the  German  and  Italian  historians,  the  expedition  of  Charles  IV.  is 
painted  in  lively  and  original  colours  in  the  curious  M&noires  but  la  Vie  de  Petrarque, 
icon.  iii.  p.  376-430,  by  the  AbW  de  Sade,  whose  prolixity  has  never  been  blamed  by 
toy  reader  of  taste  and  curiosity. 

[Charles  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Germany  entirely  to  those  of  Bohemia, 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  to  those  of  his  own  house.  The  Golden  Bull  does  not 
mention  Germany  or  Italy.  Bryce’s  epigram  on  Charles  IV.  is  famous :  “  he  legalised 
anarchy,  and  called  it  a  constitution  ”.  Bryce  observes :  “  He  saw  in  his  office  a 
means  of  serving  personal  ends,  and  to  them,  while  appearing  to  exalt  by  elaborate 
o*sinooie«  its  ideal  dignity,  he  deliberately  sacrificed  what  real  strength  was  left”  ; 
tod:  M  the  sums  expended  in  obtaining  the  ratification  of  the  Golden  Bull,  in  pro- 
raring  the  election  of  his  son  Wenzel,  in  aggrandizing  Bohemia  at  the  expense  of 
Gtimany.  had  been  amassed  by  keeping  a  market  in  which  honours  and  exemp¬ 
tions,  with  what  lands  the  orown  retained,  were  put  up  openly  to  be  bid  for  ”  (op. 

246).] 
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oats,  which  he  emptied  on  the  ground,  and  immediately  dis¬ 
mounted  to  regulate  the  order  of  the  guests.  The  great 
steward,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  placed  the  dishes 
on  the  table.  The  great  chamberlain,  the  margrave  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  presented,  after  the  repast,  the  golden  ewer  and  bason, 
to  wash.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  as  great  cup-bearer,  was 
represented  by  the  emperor’s  brother,  the  duke  of  Luxemburg 
and  Brabant ;  and  the  procession  was  closed  by  the  great 
huntsman,  who  introduced  a  boar  and  a  stag,  with  a  loud 
chorus  of  horns  and  hounds.1*2  Nor  was  the  supremacy  of  the 
emperor  confined  to  Germany  alone ;  the  hereditary  monarch* 
of  Europe  confessed  the  pre-eminence  of  his  rank  and  dignity ; 
he  was  the  first  of  the  Christian  princes,  the  temporal  head  of 
the  great  republic  of  the  West ;  “*  to  his  person  the  title  of 
majesty  was  long  appropriated ;  and  he  disputed  with  the 
pope  the  sublime  prerogative  of  creating  kings  and  assembling 
councils.  The  oracle  of  the  civil  law,  the  learned  Bartolus,  was 
a  pensioner  of  Charles  the  Fourth ;  and  his  school  resounded 
with  the  doctrine  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  the  rightful 
sovereign^of  the  earth,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The 
contrary  opinion  was  condemned,  not  as  an  error,  but  as  an 
heresy,  since  even  the  gospel  had  pronounced,  “And  there 
went  forth  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world 
should  be  taxed  ”.1M 

Contrast  If  we  annihilate  the  interval  of  time  and  space  between 
Augustus  and  Charles,  strong  and  striking  will  be  the  contrast 

Angoetu«of  between  the  two  Caesars :  the  Bohemian,  who  concealed  his 
weakness  under  the  mask  of  ostentation,  and  the  Roman,  who 
disguised  his  strength  under  the  semblance  of  modesty.  At 
the  head  of  his  victorious  legions,  in  his  reign  over  the  sea  and 
land,  from  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
Augustus  professed  himself  the  servant  of  the  state  and  the 
equal  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  conqueror  of  Rome  and  her 
provinces  assumed  the  popular  and  legal  form  of  a  censor,  a 
consul,  and  a  tribune.  His  will  was  the  law  of  mankind,  but, 
in  the  declaration  of  his  laws,  he  borrowed  the  voice  of  the 

m  See  the  whole  ceremony,  in  Struvius,  p.  629. 

18*The  republic  of  Enrope,  with  the  pope  and  emperor  at  its  head,  wes  &*to 
represented  with  more  dignity  than  in  the  oouncil  of  Constance.  See  Lcnfant'* 
History  of  that  assembly. 

164  Gravina,  Origin es  Juris  Civilis,  p.  108. 
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senate  and  people ;  and,  from  their  decrees,  their  master  ac¬ 
cepted  and  renewed  his  temporary  commission  to  administer 
the  republic.  In  his  dress,  his  domestics,1*6  his  titles,  in  all 
the  offices  of  social  life,  Augustus  maintained  the  character  of 
a  private  Roman ;  and  his  most  artful  flatterers  respected  the 
secret  of  his  absolute  and  perpetual  monarchy. 


*“  Si  i  thousand  urns  have  been  dinoovered  of  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of 
Augustus  and  Li  via.  So  minute  was  the  division  of  office,  that  one  slave  was 
appointed  to  weigh  the  wool  which  was  spun  by  the  empress’s  maids,  another  for 
the  care  of  her  lap-dog,  <fco.  (Cam ere  Sepolchrale,  <fec.  by  Bianchini.  Extract  of 
his  work,  in  the  Bibliothdque  Italique,  tom.  iv.  p.  175.  His  Eloge,  by  Fontenelle, 
tom.  vi.  p.  356).  But  these  servants  were  of  the  same  rank,  and  possibly  not  more 
numerous  than  those  of  Pollio  or  Lentulus.  They  only  prove  the  general  riohes 
of  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Description  of  Arabia  and  its  Inhabitants — Birth ,  Character, 
a/nd  Doctrine  of  Mahomet — He  •preaches  at  Mecca — Flies 
to  Medina — Propagates  his  Religion  by  the  Sword — Volun¬ 
tary  or  reluctant  Submission  of  the  Arabs — His  Death  and 
Successors — The  Claims  and  Fortunes  of  Ali  and  his 
Descendants 

AFTER  pursuing,  above  six  hundred  years,  the  fleeting 
Caesars  of  Constantinople  and  Germany,  I  now  descend, 
in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  on  the  eastern  borders  of 
the  Greek  monarchy.  While  the  state  was  exhausted  by  the 
Persian  war,  and  the  church  was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian 
and  Monophysite  sects,  Mahomet,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand 
and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  erected  his  throne  on  the  ruins  of 
Christianity  and  of  Rome.  The  genius  of  the  Arabian  prophet, 
the  manners  of  his  nation,  and  the  spirit  of  his  religion  involve 
the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and 
our  eyes  are  curiously  intent  on  one  of  the  most  memorable 
revolutions  which  have  impressed  a  new  and  lasting  character 
on  the  nations  of  the  globe.1 

In  the  vacant  space  between  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethi¬ 
opia,  the  Arabian  peninsula8  may  be  conceived  as  a  triangle  of 

1  As  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  I  shall  display  muoh  Arabic  learning,  I 
must  profess  my  total  ignoranoe  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  my  gratitude  to  the 
learned  interpreters,  who  have  transfused  their  soienoe  into  the  Latin,  French, 
and  English  languages.  Their  collections,  versions,  and  histories,  I  shall  occasion¬ 
ally  notioe. 

8  The  geographers  of  Arabia  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  1.  The  Greeks 
and  Latins ,  whose  progressive  knowledge  can  be  traced  in  Agatharchides  (de  Mari 
Rubro,  in  Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  tom.  i.),  Diodorus  Siculus  (tom.  i.  1.  ii.  p. 
159-167  [c.  48  sqq .],  1.  iii.  p.  211-216  [c.  14  sgg.],  edit.  Wesseling),  Strabo  (1.  xvi.  p. 
1112-1114  [c.  4,  1-4],  from  Eratosthenes ;  p.  1122-1182  [c.  4,  5  sgg.],  ^roxn  Artemi* 
dorus),  Dionysius  (Periegesis,  927-969),  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  v.  12,  vi.  82),  and  Ptolemy 
(Desoript.  et  tabula  Urbium,  in  Hudson,  tom.  iii.).  2.  The  Arabic  writers,  who 
have  treated  the  subject  with  the  zeal  of  patriotism  or  devotion :  the  extracts  of 
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spacious  but  irregular  dimensions.  From  the  northern  point  of 
Beles*  on  the  Euphrates,  a  line  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  is 
terminated  by  the  straits  of  Babelmandeb  and  the  land  of  frank¬ 
incense.  About  half  this  length4  may  be  allowed  for  the 
middle  breadth  from  east  to  west,  from  Bassora  to  Suez,  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Bed  Sea.8  The  sides  of  the  triangle 
are  gradually  enlarged,  and  the  southern  basis  presents  a  front 
of  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Indian  ocean.  The  entire  surface 
of  the  peninsula  exceeds  in  a  fourfold  proportion  that  of  Germany 
or  France;  but  the  far  greater  part  has  been  justly  stigmatized 
with  the  epithets  of  the  atony  and  the  aondy.  Even  the  wilds  The  k>u 
of  Tartary  are  decked  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  lofty  trees  “Lu 
and  luxuriant  herbage;  and  the  lonesome  traveller  derives  a 
sort  of  comfort  and  society  from  the  presence  of  vegetable  life. 

But  in  the  dreary  waste  of  Arabia,  a  boundless  level  of  sand  is 
intersected  by  sharp  and  naked  mountains,  and  the  face  of  the 
desert,  without  shade  or  shelter,  is  scorched  by  the  direct  and 
intense  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  Instead  of  refreshing  breezes, 
the  winds,  particularly  from  the  south-west,  diffuse  a  noxious 

Ptoook  (Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  125-128),  from  the  Geography  of  the  Sheri!  al 
Edrissi,  render  us  still  more  dissatisfied  witn  the  version  or  abridgment  (p.  24-27, 

44-56,  168,  Ac.,  119,  Ac.)  which  the  Maronites  have  published  under  the  absurd 
title  of  Geographia  Nubiensis  (Paris,  1619) ;  but  the  Latin  and  Frenoh  translators, 

Greaves  (in  Hudson,  tom.  iii.)  and  Galland  (Voyage  de  la  Palestine  par  la  Boque, 
p.  966-346),  have  opened  to  us  the  Arabia  of  Abulfeda,  the  most  copious  and 
correct  account  of  the  peninsula,  whioh  may  be  enriohed,  however,  from  the 
BibliothAque  Orientale  of  d’Herbelot,  p.  120,  et  alibi  passim.  3.  The  European 
traveller* ;  among  whom  Shaw  (p.  438-455)  and  Niebuhr  (Description,  1778, 
Voyages,  tom.  i.  1776)  deserve  an  honourable  distinction;  Busohing  (Geographic 
par  Berenger,  tom.  viii.  p.  416-510)  has  compiled  with  judgment;  and  d’Anville’s 
Itape  (Orbis  Veteribus  Notus,  and  1™  Partie  de  l’Asie)  should  lie  before  the 
reader,  with  his  Geographic  Anoienne,  tom.  ii.  p.  208-231.  [Of  European  travellers 
?inee  Niebuhr,  we  have  the  acoounts  of  J.  L.  Burckh&rdt,  Travels  in  Arabia,  1829; 

J.  B.  Wellsted,  Travels  in  Arabia,  1838;  W.  G.  Palgrave,  Narrative  of  a  year's 
yxxraey  through  central  and  eastern  Arabia  (ed.  2),  1868.  For  the  Nejd  :  Lady  Anne 
Blunt's  Pilgrimage  to  Nejd  (1881).  See  also  below,  n.  21.  The  historical  geography 
d  Arabia  has  been  treated  by  C.  Forster  (The  Hist.  Geography  of  Arabia, 

1644).] 

*  A  bulled.  Descript.  Arabis,  p.  1.  D’Anville,  l'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  19, 20. 

It  was  in  this  place  [BAlis],  the  paradise  or  garden  of  a  satrap  [r&  B*\4*vot  fiaetx* is], 
that  Xenophon  and  the  Greeks  first  passed  the  Euphrates  (Anabasis,  1.  i.  o.  10 
-leg.  e.  4,  $  10],  p.  29,  edit.  Wells). 

*  [This  measurement  is  not  accurate.  The  distanoe  is  900  miles.  The**  southern 
tasis  "  is  1200  miles  from  B&b  al-Mandeb  to  Ras  al-Hadd.] 

*  Reland  has  proved,  with  much  superfluous  learning,  1.  That  our  Red  Sea 
(the  Arabian  Gulf)  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  Mare  Rubrum ,  the  *E pvBpb  0dAcur<ra 
of  the  ancients,  which  was  extended  to  the  indefinite  space  of  the  Indian  ooean. 

2l  That  the  synonymous  words  4pv9p6s,  cu$(o$%  allude  to  the  oolour  of  the  blacks 
r  r  negroes  (Dissert.  Misoell.  tom.  i.  p.  59-117). 
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and  even  deadly  vapour;  the  hillocks  of  sand  which  they  alter¬ 
nately  raise  and  scatter  are  compared  to  the  billows  of  the  ocean ; 
and  whole  caravans,  whole  armies,  have  been  lost  and  buried  in 
the  whirlwind.  The  common  benefits  of  water  are  an  object 
of  desire  and  contest ;  and  such  is  the  scarcity  of  wood  that 
some  art  is  requisite  to  preserve  and  propagate  the  element  of 
fire.  Arabia  is  destitute  of  navigable  rivers,  which  fertilise  the 
soil  and  convey  its  produce  to  the  adjacent  regions ;  the  torrents 
that  fall  from  the  hills  are  imbibed  by  the  thirsty  earth ;  the 
rare  and  hardy  plants,  the  tamarind  or  the  acacia,  that  strike  their 
roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  are  nourished  by  the  dews  of 
the  night ;  a  scanty  supply  of  rain  is  collected  in  cisterns  and 
aqueducts;  the  wells  and  springs  are  the  secret  treasure  of 
the  desert ;  and  the  pilgrim  of  Mecca,6  after  many  a  dry  and 
sultry  march,  is  disgusted  by  the  taste  of  the  waters,  which  have 
rolled  over  a  bed  of  sulphur  or  salt.  Such  is  the  general  and 
genuine  picture  of  the  climate  of  Arabia.  The  experience  of 
evil  enhances  the  value  of  any  local  or  partial  enjoyments.  A 
shady  grove,  a  green  pasture,  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  attract  a  colony  of  sedentary  Arabs  to  the  fortunate 
spots  which  can  afford  food  and  refreshment  to  themselves  and 
their  cattle,  and  which  encourage  their  industry  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  palm  tree  and  the  vine.  The  high  lands  that  border 
on  the  Indian  ocean  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  plenty 
of  wood  and  water ;  the  air  is  more  temperate,  the  fruits  are 
more  delicious,  the  animals  and  the  human  race  more  numerous; 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  invites  and  rewards  the  toil  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman;  and  the  peculiar  gifts  of  frankincense7  and  coffee 
have  attracted,  in  different  ages,  the  merchants  of  the  world. 
If  it  be  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  this  seques¬ 
trated  region  may  truly  deserve  the  appellation  of  the  happy; 
and  the  splendid  colouring  of  fancy  and  fiction  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  contrast  and  countenanced  by  distance.  It  was  for 

8  In  the  thirty  days  or  stations,  between  Cairo  and  Meeoa,  there  art  fiftaa 
destitute  of  good  water.  See  the  route  of  the  Hadjees,  in  Shaw's  Travels,  p>  477. 
[Cp.  Barton's  work,  cited  below,  n.  21.] 

7  The  aromatics,  especially  the  thus  or  frankincense,  of  Arabia  occupy  tbs  xiitb 
book  of  Pliny.  Our  great  poet  (Paradise  Lost,  L  iv.)  introduces,  in  a  smite,  the 
spicy  odours  that  are  blown  by  the  north-east  wind  from  the  Sabnan  coast : 

- Many  a  league, 

Pleas'd  with  the  grateful  soent,  old  Ocean  smilee. 

(Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  42.) 
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this  earthly  paradise  that  nature  had  reserved  her  choicest 
favours  and  her  most  curious  workmanship ;  the  incompatible 
blessmgs  of  luxury  and  innocence  were  ascribed  to  the  natives ; 
the  soil  was  impregnated  with  gold 8  and  gems,  and  both  the 
land  and  sea  were  taught  to  exhale  the  odours  of  aromatic 
srweets.  This  division  of  the  sandy,  the  stony,  and  the  happy,  so  ^Tidonof 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is  unknown  to  the  Arabians  u»*toi>y.‘ 
themselves;  and  it  is  singular  enough  that  a  country,  whose 
language  and  inhabitants  had  ever  been  the  same,  should  scarcely 
retain  a  vestige  of  its  ancient  geography.  The  maritime  districts 
of  Bahrein  and  Oman  are  opposite  to  the  realm  of  Persia.  The 
kingdom  of  Yemen  displays  the  limits,  or  at  least  the  situation, 
of  Arabia  Felix ;  the  name  Neged  is  extended  over  the  inland  Qfejd] 
space ;  and  the  birth  of  Mahomet  has  illustrated  the  province  of 
Hejaz  along  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.9 

The  measure  of  population  is  regulated  by  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  peninsula  might  be  doweena. 
out-numbered  by  the  subjects  of  a  fertile  and  industrious  pro-  Arab* 
vmce.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf,  of  the  ocean,  and 
even  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Ichthyophagi,10  or  fish-eaters,  continued 
to  wander  in  quest  of  their  precarious  food.  In  this  primitive 
and  abject  state,  which  ill  deserves  the  name  of  society,  the 
human  brute,  without  arts  or  laws,  almost  without  sense  or 
language,  is  poorly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation.  Generations  and  ages  might  roll  away  in  silent  oblivion, 
and  the  helpless  savage  was  restrained  from  multiplying  his 
race  by  the  wants  and  pursuits  which  confined  his  existence  to 
the  narrow  margin  of  the  sea-coast.  But  in  an  early  period  of 
antiquity  the  great  body  of  the  Arabs  had  emerged  from  this 

*  A^kthar  chides  affirms  that  lumps  of  pare  gold  were  found,  from  the  size  of  an 
olive  to  that  of  a  nut;  that  iron  was  twioe,  and  silver  ten  times,  the  value  of  gold 
(de  Mari  Robro,  p.  60).  These  real  or  imaginary  treasures  are  vanished ;  and  no 

mines  are  at  present  known  in  Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  134).  [But 
•ee  Appendix  17.] 

*  Consult,  peruse,  and  stndy  the  specimen  Historie  Arabum  of  Pooock  !  (Oxon. 

1650,  in  4to).  The  thirty  pages  of  text  and  venion  are  extracted  from  the  Dynasties 
of  Gregory  Abulpharagius,  which  Pooock  afterwards  translated  (Oxon.  1663,  in  4to) ; 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  notes  from  a  olassio  and  original  work  on  the 
Arabian  antiquities.  [Hijaz  =  barrier.] 

10  Arrian  remarks  the  Ichthyophagi  of  the  coast  of  Hejas  (Periplus  Maris 
£*7thrtei,  p.  13),  and  beyond  Aden  (p.  15).  It  seems  probable  that  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea  (in  the  largest  sense)  were  occupied  by  these  savages  in  the  time, 
parhape,  of  Cyras ;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  cannibals  were  left  among 
the  savages  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  (Proeop.  de  BelL  Persio.  1.  i.  c.  19). 
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scene  of  misery ;  and,  as  the  naked  wilderness  could  not  main¬ 
tain  a  people  of  hunters,  they  rose  at  once  to  the  more  secure 
and  plentiful  condition  of  the  pastoral  life.  The  same  life  is 
uniformly  pursued  by  the  roving  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  in  the 
portrait  of  the  modern  Bedoweens  we  may  trace  the  features  of 
their  ancestors,11  who,  in  the  age  of  Moses  or  Mahomet,  dwelt 
under  similar  tents,  and  conducted  their  horses  and  oamels  and 
sheep  to  the  same  springs  and  the  same  pastures.  Our  toil  is 
lessened,  and  our  wealth  is  increased,  by  our  dominion  over  the 
useful  animals;  and  the  Arabian  shepherd  had  acquired  the 
absolute  possession  of  a  faithful  friend  and  a  laborious  6lave.u 
Arabia,  in  the  opinion  of  the  naturalist,  is  the  genuine  and 
original  country  of  the  horse ;  the  climate  most  propitious,  not 
indeed  to  the  size,  but  to  the  spirit  and  swiftness,  of  that  gener¬ 
ous  animal.  The  merit  of  the  Barb,  the  Spanish,  and  the 
English  breed  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  Arabian  blood ; u 
the  Bedoweens  preserve,  with  superstitious  care,  the  honours 
and  the  memory  of  the  purest  race ;  the  males  are  sold  at  a  high 
price,  but  the  females  are  seldom  alienated ;  and  the  birth  of  a 
noble  foal  was  esteemed,  among  the  tribes,  as  a  subject  of  joy 
and  mutual  congratulation.  These  horses  are  educated  in  the 
tents  among  the  children  of  the  Arabs,14  with  a  tender  familiar¬ 
ity,  which  trains  them  in  the  habits  of  gentleness  and  attachment. 
They  are  accustomed  only  to  walk  and  to  gallop ;  their  sensa¬ 
tions  are  not  blunted  by  the  incessant  abuse  of  the  spur  and  the 
whip ;  their  powers  are  reserved  for  the  moments  of  flight  and 

11  See  the  Specimen  HistoriiB  Arabum  of  Pocock,  p.  2, 5,  86,  Ac.  The  journey 
of  M.  d’Arvieux,  in  1664,  to  the  camp  of  the  emir  of  Mount  Carmel  (Voyage  de  b 
Palestine,  Amsterdam,  1718),  exhibits  a  pleasing  and  original  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  Bedoweens,  which  may  be  illustrated  from  Niebuhr  (Description  de  I’Arabie, 
p.  327-344),  and  Volney  (tom.  i.  p.  343-385),  the  last  and  most  judicious  of  our 
Syrian  travellers.  [Sachau  (Raise  in  Syrien,  1883  ;  quoted  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  517)  ifl 
the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  authority.  Observe  that  “  Bedoweens "  is  an 
incorrect  form.  Bedawi  means  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  opposed  to  a  villager,  and 
the  plural  is  Bedawi,  or  Bidw&n,  never  Bedawin.  The  English  plural  would  be 
Bedawi  b.] 

13  Read  (it  is  no  unpleasing  task)  the  incomparable  articles  of  the  Hors*  and 
the  Camel ,  in  the  Natural  History  of  M.  de  Buffon. 

u  For  the  Arabian  horses,  see  d’Arvieux  (p.  159-173)  and  Niebuhr  fp.  142-144). 
At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  oentury,  the  horses  of  Neged  were  esteemed  sure-footed, 
those  of  Yemen  strong  and  serviceable,  those  of  Hejaz  most  noble.  The  horses  of 
Europe,  the  tenth  and  last  class,  were  generally  despised,  as  having  too  much  body 
and  too  little  spirit  (d’Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  339) ;  their  strength  was  requisite 
to  hear  the  weight  of  the  knight  and  his  armour. 

14  [This  is  an  exaggeration.  Though  treated  with  great  consideration,  it  is  not 
usual  for  the  Arab  horses  to  oome  into  the  tents.] 
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pursuit ;  but  no  sooner  do  they  feel  the  touch  of  the  hand  or 
the  stirrup  than  they  dart  away  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind ; 
and,  if  their  friend  be  dismounted  in  the  rapid  career,  they 
instantly  stop  till  he  has  recovered  his  seat.  In  the  sands  of 
Africa  and  Arabia  the  camel  is  a  sacred  and  precious  gift.  That  Thecunei 
strong  and  patient  beast  of  burthen  can  perform,  without  eating 
or  drinking,  a  journey  of  several  days ; u  and  a  reservoir  of  fresh 
water  is  preserved  in  a  large  bag,  a  fifth  stomach  of  the  animal, 
whose  body  is  imprinted  with  the  marks  of  servitude.  The 
larger  breed  is  capable  of  transporting  a  weight  of  a  thousand 
pounds ;  and  the  dromedary,  of  a  lighter  and  more  active  frame, 
outstrips  the  fleetest  courser  in  the  race.  Alive  or  dead,  almost 
every  part  of  the  camel  is  serviceable  to  man ;  her  milk  is  plenti¬ 
ful  and  nutritious ;  the  young  and  tender  flesh  has  the  taste  of 
veal ; 10  a  valuable  salt  is  extracted  from  the  urine ;  the  dung 
supplies  the  deficiency  of  fuel ;  and  the  long  hair,  which  falls 
each  year  and  is  renewed,  is  coarsely  manufactured  into  the 
garments,  the  furniture  and  the  tents,  of  the  Bedoweens.  In 
the  rainy  seasons  they  consume  the  rare  and  insufficient  herbage 
of  the  desert ;  during  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  scarcity  of 
winter,  they  remove  their  encampments  to  the  sea-coast,  the 
hills  of  Yemen,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
have  often  extorted  the  dangerous  licence  of  visiting  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  and  the  villages  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  life 
of  a  wandering  Arab  is  a  life  of  danger  and  distress;  and, 
though  sometimes,  by  rapine  or  exchange,  he  may  appropriate 
the  fruit6  of  industry,  a  private  citizen  in  Europe  is  in  the 
possession  of  more  solid  and  pleasing  luxury  than  the  proudest 
emir  who  marches  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
horse. 

Yet  an  essential  difference  may  be  found  between  the  hordes  cme^of 
of  Scythia  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  since  many  of  the  latter  were 
collected  into  towns  and  employed  in  the  labours  of  trade  and 
agriculture.  A  part  of  their  time  and  industry  was  still  devoted 
to  the  management  of  their  cattle  ;  they  mingled,  in  peace  and 


J  {A  dromedary  can  go  without  water  six  days  in  summer,  ten  in  winter.] 

*  Qui  carnibus  oamelorum  vesci  solent  odii  tenaoee  sunt,  was  the  opinion  of  an 
dsahien  physician  (Pooook,  Specimen,  p.  88).  Mahomet  himself,  who  was  fond  of 
sulk,  prefers  the  cow,  and  does  not  even  mention  the  camel ;  but  the  diet  of  Meooa 
and  Medina  was  already  more  luxurious  (Gamier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  iii.  p. 
404).  [ Camers  flash  is  said  to  be  very  insipid.] 
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war,  with  their  brethren  of  the  desert ;  and  the  Bedoweens 
derived  from  their  useful  intercourse  some  supply  of  their  wants 
and  some  rudiments  of  art  and  knowledge.  Among  the  forty- 
two  cities  of  Arabia,17  enumerated  by  Abulfeda,  the  most  ancient 
and  populous  were  situate  in  the  happy  Yemen ;  the  towers  of 
Saana18  and  the  marvellous  reservoir  of  Merab1*  were  con¬ 
structed  by  the  kings  of  the  Homerites ;  but  their  profane  lustre 
Mecca  was  echpsed  by  the  prophetic  glories  of  Medina  98  and  Mecca,* 
near  the  Bed  Sea,  and  at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  miles.  The  last  of  these  holy  places 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba ;  and  the 
termination  of  the  word  is  expressive  of  its  greatness,  which  has 
not  indeed,  in  the  most  flourishing  period,  exceeded  the  size  and 
populousness  of  Marseilles.  Some  latent  motive,  perhaps  of 
superstition,  must  have  impelled  the  founders,  in  the  choice  of 
a  most  unpromising  situation.  They  erected  their  habitations 

17  Yet  Mercian  of  Her&olea  (in  Periplo,  p.  16,  in  tom.  i.  Hudson,  Minor. 
Geograph.)  reokons  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  towns  in  Arabia  Felix.  The  tics 
of  the  towns  might  be  small — the  faith  of  the  writer  might  be  large. 

lsIt  is  compared  by  Abulfeda  (in  Hudson,  tom.  iii.  p.  54)  to  Damascus,  and  ti 
still  the  residence  of  the  Imam  of  Yemen  (Voyages  de  Niebuhr,  tom.  i.  p.  831-343). 
Saana  [San  ‘  a]  is  twenty-four  parasangs  from  Dafar  [Dhafar]  (Abulfeda,  p.  51). 
and  sixty- eight  from  Aden  (p.  58). 

13Pooock,  Specimen,  p.  57;  Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  52.  Meriaba,  or  Mwsb, 
six  miles  in  circumferenoe,  was  destroyed  by  the  legions  of  Augustus  (Pirn.  Hi  s 
Nat.  vi.  32),  and  had  not  revived  in  the  fourteenth  oentury  (Abulfed.  Descript.  AnJh 
p.  68).  [It  was  reached  but  not  destroyed  by  the  legions  of  Augustus,  Its  street 
walls  deterred  Gallus  from  a  siege.  Their  ruins  still  stand.  See  AmaudL,  Journal 
asiatique  (7  s£r.),  3,  p.  3  sqq.f  1874.] 

90  The  name  of  city,  Medina ,  was  appropriated,  /cor’  to  Yatreb  [YaihnV 

(the  Xatrippa  of  the  Greeks),  the  seat  of  the  prophet  [al- Medina,  or,  in  foil,  Medina; 
an-Nebi,  “  the  aity  of  the  prophet  ”].  The  distances  from  Medina  are  reckoned  bj 
Abulfeda  in  stations,  or  days’  journey  of  a  caravan  (p.  15),  to  Bahrein,  xv.;  to 
Bassora,  xviii. ;  to  Cufah,  xx. ;  to  Damascus  or  Palestine,  xx. ;  to  Cairo,  xxxi. ; 
to  Mecca,  x. ;  from  Mecca  to  Saana  (p.  52),  or  Aden,  xxx. ;  to  Cairo,  xxxi.  day*, 
or  412  hours  (Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  447) ;  which,  according  to  the  estimate  of  d’Anvilit 
(Mesures  Itin6raires,  p.  99),  allows  about  twenty-five  English  milee  for  a  day's 
journey.  From  the  land  of  frankincense  (H&dramaut,  in  Yemen,  between  Adcs 
and  Cape  Fartasoh)  to  Gaza,  in  Syria,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xii.  82)  computes  Ixv 
mansions  of  camels.  These  measures  may  assist  fancy  and  elucidate  facte. 

31  Our  notions  of  Mecca  must  be  drawn  from  the  Arabians  (d*Herbelot,  Bibllc 
th&que  Orientals,  p.  368-371.  Pocock,  Speoimen,  p.  125-128.  Abulfeda,  p.  11-40) 
As  no  unbeliever  is  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  our  travellers  are  silent ;  and  the 
short  hints  of  Th4venot  (Voyages  du  Levant,  part  i.  p.  490)  are  taken  from  t hi 
suspicious  mouth  of  an  African  renegado.  Some  Persians  counted  6000  berate* 
(Chardin,  tom.  iv.  p.  167).  [For  a  description  of  Mecca,  Bee  Burckhardt,  op.  at. , 
and  Sir  B.  Burton’s  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  El-Medinah  and  Mmar 
1865-6 ;  and,  best  of  all,  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Mekka,  1888.  Gibbon  was  ignorant 
of  the  visit  of  Joseph  Pitts,  his  captivity  and  his  book,  “  Account  of  the  reUgkx 
and  manners  of  the  Mahometans  ”  (3rd  ed.,  1781).  For  this,  and  other  viiite  «•* 
Burton,  op.  tit..  Appendix.] 
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of  mud  or  stone  in  a  plain  about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile 
broad,  at  the  foot  of  three  barren  mountains ;  the  soil  is  a  rock ; 
the  water  even  of  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem  is  bitter  or  brackish ; 
the  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city ;  and  grapes  are  trans¬ 
ported  about  seventy  miles  from  the  gardens  of  Tayef.  The 
fame  and  spirit  of  the  Koreishites,  who  reigned  in  Mecca,  were 
conspicuous  among  the  Arabian  tribes;  but  their  ungrateful 
soil  refused  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  their  position  was 
favourable  to  the  enterprises  of  trade.  By  the  sea-port  ofh«rtnd« 
Qedda,  at  the  distance  only  of  forty  miles,  they  maintained  an 
easy  correspondence  with  Abyssinia;  and  that  Christian  kingdom 
afforded  the  first  refuge  to  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  The 
treasures  of  Airica  were  conveyed  over  the  peninsula  to  Gerrha 
or  Katif,  in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  a  city  built,  as  it  is  said, 
of  rock-salt,  by  the  Chaldaean  exiles;12  and  from  thence,  with 
the  native  pearls  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  were  floated  on  rafts 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Mecca  is  placed  almost  at  an 
equal  distance,  a  month’s  journey,  between  Yemen  on  the  right, 
and  Syria  on  the  left,  hand.  The  former  was  the  winter,  the 
latter  the  summer,  station  of  her  caravans ;  and  their  seasonable 
arrival  relieved  the  ships  of  India  from  the  tedious  and  trouble¬ 
some  navigation  of  the  Bed  Sea.  In  the  markets  of  Saana 
and  Merab,  in  the  harbours  of  Oman  and  Aden,  the  camels  of 
the  Koreishites  were  laden  with  a  precious  cargo  of  aromatics ; 
a  supply  of  corn  and  manufactures  were  purchased  in  the  fairs 
of  Bostra  and  Damascus ;  the  lucrative  exchange  diffused  plenty 
and  riches  in  the  streets  of  Mecca ;  and  the  noblest  of  her  sons 
united  the  love  of  arms  with  the  profession  of  merchandise.11 

The  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs  has  been  the  theme  Nation*] 
of  praise  among  strangers  and  natives ;  and  the  arts  of  contro- intSdfwie 
versy  transform  this  singular  event  into  a  prophecy  and  a  Ar*b* 
miracle,  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of  Ismael.14  Some  exceptions, 

0  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  1110  [3,  8  .  See  one  of  these  salt  houses  near  Bassora, 
ixk  d'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  6. 

*  Mirum  dicta  ex  innazneris  populis  pars  aequa  in  commerciis  aut  in  latrocinlis 
4^gii  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  32).  See  Sale’s  Koran,  Sara.  cvi.  p.  603.  Pocook, 
Specimen,  p.  2.  D’Herbelot,  Biblot.  Orient,  p.  361.  Pride&ax’s  Life  of  Mahomet, 

&.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  i.  p.  72,  120, 126,  <&o. 

**A  nameless  doctor  (Universal  Hist.  vol.  xx.  octavo  edition)  has  formallj 
cnutraUd  the  truth  of  Cnristianity  by  the  independence  of  the  Arabs.  A  critic, 

\jmmi  the  exceptions  of  fact,  might  dispute  the  meaning  of  the  text  (Gen.  xvi.  12), 

ub*  extent  of  the  application,  and  the  foundation  of  the  pedigree. 
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that  can  neither  be  dissembled  nor  eluded,  render  this  mode  of 
reasoning  as  indiscreet  as  it  is  superfluous:  the  kingdom  of 
Yemen  has  been  successively  subdued  by  the  Abyssinians,  the 
Persians,  the  sultans  of  Egypt,86  and  the  Turks ; 86  the  holy 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  have  repeatedly  bowed  under  a 
Scythian  tyrant ;  and  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia87  embraoed 
the  peculiar  wilderness  in  which  Ismael  and  his  sons  must  have 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  face  of  their  brethren.  Yet  these 
exceptions  are  temporary  or  local ;  the  body  of  the  nation  has 
escaped  the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies;  the  arms  of 
Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and  Trajan,  could  never  achieve 
the  conquest  of  Arabia;  the  present  sovereign  of  the  Turks* 
may  exercise  a  shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is  reduced 
to  solicit  the  friendship  of  a  people  whom  it  is  dangerous  to 
provoke  and  fruitless  to  attack.  The  obvious  causes  of  their 
freedom  are  inscribed  on  the  character  and  country  of  the 
Arabs.  Many  ages  before  Mahomet,88  their  intrepid  valour  had 
been  severely  felt  by  their  neighbours  in  offensive  and  defensive 
war.  The  patient  and  active  virtues  of  a  soldier  are  insensibly 
nursed  in  the  habits  and  discipline  of  a  pastoral  life.  The  care 
of  the  sheep  and  camels  is  abandoned  to  the  women  of  the 


88  It  was  subdued,  a.d.  1173,  by  a  brother  of  the  great  Sal&din,  who  founded  » 
dynasty  of  Curds  or  Ayoubites  (Gnignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  i.  p.  425.  D’Her- 
belot,  p.  477). 

36  By  the  lieutenant  of  Soliman  I.  (a.d.  1588),  and  Selim  II.  (15S8).  8c# 
Cantemir’s  Hist,  of  the  Othman  empire,  p.  201,  221.  The  Pasha,  who  resided  at 
S&ana,  commanded  twenty-one  Beys,  but  no  revenue  was  ever  remitted  to  the 
Porte  (Marsigli,  Stato  Militare  dell’  Imperio  Ottoman  no,  p.  124),  and  the  Turk* 
were  expelled  about  the  year  1630  (Niebuhr,  p.  167,  168). 

27  Of  the  Homan  province,  under  the  name  of  Arabia  and  the  third  Palestine, 
the  principal  oities  were  Bostra  and  Petra,  which  dated  their  flora  from  the  year 
105,  when  they  were  subdued  by  Palma,  a  lieutenant  of  Trajan  (Dion.  Cassius,  L 
lxviii.  [o.  14]).  Petra  was  the  capital  of  the  Nabathceans ;  whose  name  is  derived 
from  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Ismael  (Gen.  xxv.  12,  <&c.  with  the  Comxnentari«  of 
Jerom,  Le  Clero,  and  Calmet).  Justinian  relinquished  a  palm  country  of  ten  dayv’ 
journey  to  the  south  of  J2iah  (Prooop.  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19),  and  the  Romani 
maintained  a  centurion  and  a  custom-house  (Arrian,  in  Periplo  Maris  Erythrai,  p- 
11,  in  Hudson,  tom.  i.)  at  a  place  (Acv/ri)  *77,  Pagus  Albus,  Haw&ra)  in  the  %m 
tory  of  Medina  (d’Anville,  M4moire  sur  TEgypte,  p.  248).  These  real  possession*, 
and  some  naval  inroads  of  Trajan  (Peripl.  p.  14, 15),  are  magnified  by  history  and 
medals  into  the  Homan  conquest  of  Arabia.  [After  Diocletian,  Arabia  was  divided 
into  two  provinces ;  see  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  578,  n.  6.] 

88  Niebuhr  (Description  de  l’Ar&bie,  p.  802,  303,  329-331)  affords  the  most 
recent  and  authentic  intelligence  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Arabia.  [Harris^  Travel* 
among  the  Yemen  Rebels  is  the  latest  acoount  (1894).] 

82  Diodorus  Siculus  (tom.  ii.  1.  xix.  p.  890-393,  edit.  WesseUng  [c.  94  ig§.') 
has  dearly  exposed  the  freedom  of  the  Nabatheean  Arabs,  who  resisted  the  arm*  of 
Antigonus  and  his  son. 
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tribe ;  but  the  martial  youth  under  the  banner  of  the  emir  is 
ever  on  horseback  and  in  the  field,  to  practise  the  exercise  of 
the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  scymetar.  The  long  memory  of 
their  independence  is  the  firmest  pledge  of  its  perpetuity,  and 
succeeding  generations  are  animated  to  prove  their  descent  and 
to  maintain  their  inheritance.  Their  domestic  feuds  are  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  approach  of  a  common  enemy ;  and  in  their  last 
hostilities  against  the  Turks  the  caravan  of  Mecca  was  attacked 
and  pillaged  by  fourscore  thousand  of  the  confederates.  When 
they  advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of  victory  is  in  the  front ;  in 
the  rear,  the  assurance  of  a  retreat.  Their  horses  and  camels, 
who  in  eight  or  ten  days  can  perform  a  march  of  four  or  five 
hundred  miles,  disappear  before  the  conqueror ;  the  secret  waters 
of  the  desert  elude  his  search ;  and  his  victorious  troops  are 
consumed  with  thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
invisible  foe,  who  scorns  his  efforts,  and  safely  reposes  in  the 
heart  of  the  burning  solitude.  The  arms  and  deserts  of  the 
Bedoweens  are  not  only  the  safeguards  of  their  own  freedom, 
but  the  barriers  also  of  the  happy  Arabia,  whose  inhabitants, 
remote  from  war,  are  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  the  soil  and 
climate.  The  legions  of  Augustus  melted  away  in  disease  and 
lassitude ; 10  and  it  is  only  by  a  naval  power  that  the  reduction 
of  Yemen  has  been  successfully  attempted.  When  Mahomet 
erected  his  holy  standard,11  that  kingdom  was  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire  ;  yet  seven  princes  of  the  Homerites  still  reigned 
in  the  mountains ;  and  the  vicegerent  of  Ghosroes  was  tempted 
to  forget  his  distant  country  and  his  unfortunate  master.  The 
historians  of  the  age  of  Justinian  represent  the  state  of  the 
independent  Arabs,  who  were  divided  by  interest  or  affection 
in  the  long  quarrel  of  the  East :  the  tribe  of  Gossan  was  allowed 
to  encamp  on  the  Syrian  territory ;  the  princes  of  Hvra  were 
permitted  to  form  a  city  about  forty  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  rains  of  Babylon.  Their  service  in  the  field  was  speedy  and 

M  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  1127-1129  [3,  §  22  aqq.] ;  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vi.  32.  JSlius 
Galina  Landed  near  Medina,  and  marched  near  a  thousand  miles  into  the  part  of 
Femen  between  March  and  the  Ocean.  The  non  ante  deviotis  Sabaeae  regibus  (Od. 
i.  29),  and  the  intacti  Arabum  thesauri  (Od.  iii.  24),  of  Horaoe  attest  the  virgin 
parity  of  Arabia.  [The  mistake  of  Gallus  lay  in  not  sailing  directly  to  Yemen.] 

n  See  the  imperfect  history  of  Yemen  in  Pocook,  Specimen,  p.  55-66,  of  Hire, 
p.  66-74,  of  Gaesan,  p.  75-78,  as  far  as  it  could  be  known  or  preserved  in  the  time 
ot  i^ooranoe.  [The  best  authority  is  H.  C.  Kay,  History  of  the  Yemen,  1892  (from 
Aretrio  sources,  and  chiefly  Omars,  al-Khazraji,  and  al-Jannabi).} 
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vigorous ;  but  their  friendship  was  venal,  their  faith  inconstant, 
their  enmity  capricious  :  it  was  an  easier  task  to  excite  than  to 
disarm  these  roving  barbarians ;  and,  in  the  familiar  intercourse 
of  war,  they  learned  to  see,  and  to  despise,  the  splendid  weak¬ 
ness  both  of  Borne  and  of  Persia.  From  Mecca  to  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  the  Arabian  tribes®  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  under  the  general  appellation  of  Sahacens,*3  a  name 
which  every  Christian  mouth  has  been  taught  to  pronounce 
with  terror  and  abhorrence. 

The  slaves  of  domestic  tyranny  may  vainly  exult  in  their 
national  independence ;  but  the  Arab  is  personally  free  ;  and  he 
enjoys,  in  some  degree,  the  benefits  of  society,  without  forfeiting 
the  prerogatives  of  nature.  In  every  tribe,  superstition,  or  grati¬ 
tude,  or  fortune  has  exalted  a  particular  family  above  the  heads 
of  their  equals.  The  dignities  of  sheikh  and  emir  invariably  de¬ 
scend  in  this  chosen  race  ;  but  the  order  of  succession  is  loose 
and  precarious ;  and  the  most  worthy  or  aged  of  the  noble  kins¬ 
men  are  preferred  to  the  simple,  though  important,  office  of  com¬ 
posing  disputes  by  their  advice  and  guiding  valour  by  their 
example.  Even  a  female  of  sense  and  spirit  has  been  permitted 
to  command  the  countrymen  of  Zenobia.*4  The  momentary  junc¬ 
tion  of  several  tribes  produces  an  army ;  their  more  lasting  union 
constitutes  a  nation  ;  and  the  supreme  chief,  the  emir  of  emirs, 
whose  banner  is  displayed  at  their  head,  may  deserve,  in  the 
eyes  of  strangers,  the  honours  of  the  kingly  name.  If  the 
Arabian  princes  abuse  their  power,  they  are  quickly  punished 

93  The  Hapeucripuck  4>v\a,  fivpuiZcs  ravra  teal  rb  w\tT<rrov  avrmw  ifrqpMpiftoi  ai 
ibfoTroroi,  are  described  by  Menander  (Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  149  [fr.  15,  p.  2J& 
ed.  Muller]),  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i.  0.  17, 19, 1.  ii.  0.  10),  and,  in  the  taoct 
lively  colours,  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1.  xiv.  0.  4),  who  had  spoken  of  them  •• 
early  as  the  reign  of  Marcus. 

38  The  name  which,  used  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  in  a  more  confined,  by  Ammianw 
and  Procopius  in  a  larger,  sense,  has  been  derived,  ridioulously  from  Sarahs  the  wife 
of  Abraham,  obsourely  from  the  village  of  Saraka  (jitrh  N afiaraiovs.  Stephan,  de 
Urbibus),  more  plausibly  from  the  Arabic  words  which  signify  a  thievish  character 
or  Oriental  situation  (Holtinger,  Hist.  Oriental.  1.  i.  c.  i.  p.  7,  8.  Pocock,  Speci¬ 
men,  p.  33,  35.  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  iv.  p.  567).  Yet  the  last  and  most 
popular  of  these  etymologies  is  refuted  by  Ptolemy  (Arabia,  p.  2,  18,  in  Hudsofi. 
tom.  iv.),  who  expressly  remarks  the  western  and  southern  position  of  the  Saiaoest, 
then  an  obscure  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  appellation  cannot  therefore 
allude  to  any  national  character ;  and,  sinoe  it  was  imposed  by  strangers,  it  mart 
be  found,  not  in  the  Arabic,  but  in  a  foreign  language.  [Shark*  =  Eastern :  can 
monly  used  for  Levantine.] 

w  Saraceni  .  .  .  mulieres  aiunt  in  eos  regnare  (Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  A 
in  Hudson,  tom.  iii.).  The  reign  of  Mavia  is  famous  in  ecclesiastical  story.  Poeccl 
Specimen,  p.  69,  83. 
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by  the  desertion  of  their  subjects,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
a  mild  and  parental  jurisdiction.  Their  spirit  is  free,  their  steps 
are  unconfined,  the  desert  is  open,  and  the  tribes  and  families 
are  held  together  by  a  mutual  and  voluntary  compact.  The 
softer  natives  of  Yemen  supported  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  a 
monarch ;  but,  if  he  could  not  leave  his  palace  without  endan¬ 
gering  his  life,*6  the  active  powers  of  government  must  have 
been  devolved  on  his  nobles  and  magistrates.  The  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  present,  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  the  form,  or 
rather  the  substance,  of  a  commonwealth.  The  grandfather  of 
Mahomet  and  his  lineal  ancestors  appear  in  foreign  and  domestic 
transactions  as  the  princes  of  their  country ;  but  they  reigned, 
like  Pericles  at  Athens,  or  the  Medici  at  Florence,  by  the  opinion 
of  their  wisdom  and  jntegrity ;  their  influence  was  divided  with 
their  patrimony ;  and  the  sceptre  was  transferred  from  the  uncles 
of  the  prophet  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  On 
solemn  occasions  they  convened  the  assembly  of  the  people ; 
and,  since  mankind  must  be  either  compelled  or  persuaded  to 
obey,  the  use  and  reputation  of  oratory  among  the  ancient  Arabs 
is  the  clearest  evidence  of  public  freedom.9*  But  their  simple 
freedom  was  of  a  very  different  cast  from  the  nice  and  artificial 
machinery  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  in  which  each 
member  possessed  an  undivided  share  of  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  community.  In  the  more  simple  state  of  the  Arabs 
the  nation  is  free,  because  each  of  her  sons  disdains  a  base  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  will  of  a  master.  His  breast  is  fortified  with  the 
austere  virtues  of  courage,  patience,  and  sobriety  ;  the  love  of 
independence  prompts  him  to  exercise  the  habits  of  self-com¬ 
mand  ;  and  the  fear  of  dishonour  guards  him  from  the  meaner 
apprehension  of  pain,  of  danger,  and  of  death.  The  gravity  and 
firmness  of  the  mind  is  conspicuous  in  his  outward  demeanour ; 
his  speech  is  slow,  weighty,  and  concise ;  he  is  seldom  provoked 
to  laughter ;  his  only  gesture  is  that  of  stroking  his  beard,  the 

**  Ml)  ffatrtu  fa  T«*r  $atn Xtlmr  [ot  Jwarai  wdAir  fa  r£r  0aciA«(wr  is  tbs 

tm port  of  Agatha  rchidee  (de  Msri  Rabro,  p.  68,  64,  in  Hudson,  tom.  i.),  Diodorus 
Siculus  (tom.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  47,  p.  216),  and  Strabo  (1.  xvi.  p.  1124  [8,  §  19]).  But  I 
much  suspect  that  this  is  one  of  the  popular  tales  or  extraordinary  accidents  which 
the  credulity  of  travellers  so  often  transforms  into  a  fact,  a  custom,  and  a  law. 

*  Non  gloriabantur  antiquitus  Arabes,  nisi  gladio,  hospito,  et  eloquenUA  (Seph¬ 
ardim.  apod  Pooook,  Specimen,  p.  161, “162).  This  gift  of  speeoh  they  shared  only 
with  the  Persians  ;  and  the  sententious  Arabs  would  probably  have  disdained  the 
•ample  and  sublime  logic  of  Demosthenes. 
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venerable  symbol  of  manhood ;  and  the  sense  of  his  own  impor¬ 
tance  teaches  him  to  accost  his  equals  without  levity  and  his 
superiors  without  awe.97  The  liberty  of  the  Saracens  survived 
their  conquests ;  the  first  caliphs  indulged  the  bold  and  familiar 
language  of  their  subjects ;  they  ascended  the  pulpit  to  persuade 
and  edify  the  congregation ;  nor  was  it  before  the  seat  of  empire 
was  removed  to  the  Tigris  that  the  Abbassides  adopted  the 
proud  and  pompous  ceremonial  of  the  Persian  and  Byzantine 
courts. 

In  the  study  of  nations  and  men,  we  may  observe  the  causes 
that  render  them  hostile  or  friendly  to  each  other,  that  tend  to 
narrow  or  enlarge,  to  mollify  or  exasperate,  the  social  character. 
The  separation  of  the  Arabs  from  the  rest  of  mankind  has  ac¬ 
customed  them  to  confound  the  ideas  of  stranger  and  enemy ; 
and  the  poverty  of  the  land  has  introduced  a  maxim  of  juris¬ 
prudence  which  they  believe  and  practise  to  the  present  hour. 
They  pretend  that,  in  the  division  of  the  earth,  the  rich  and 
fertile  climates  were  assigned  to  the  other  branches  of  the  human 
family ;  and  that  the  posterity  of  the  outlaw  Ismael  might  re¬ 
cover,  by  fraud  or  force,  the  portion  of  inheritance  of  which  be 
had  been  unjustly  deprived.  According  to  the  remark  of  Pliny, 
the  Arabian  tribes  are  equally  addicted  to  theft  and  merchandise ; 
the  caravans  that  traverse  the  desert  are  ransomed  or  pillaged ; 
and  their  neighbours,  since  the  remote  times  of  Job  and  Sesostris,® 
have  been  the  victims  of  their  rapacious  spirit.  If  a  Bedoween 
discovers  from  afar  a  solitary  traveller,  he  rides  furiously  against 
him,  crying,  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Undress  thyself,  thy  aunt  (my 
wife)  is  without  a  garment  ”.  A  ready  submission  entitles  him 
to  mercy ;  resistance  will  provoke  the  aggressor,  and  his  own 
blood  must  expiate  the  blood  which  he  presumes  to  shed  in 
legitimate  defence.  A  single  robber  or  a  few  associates  are 
branded  with  their  genuine  name ;  but  the  exploits  of  a  numerous 

37 1  must  remind  the  reader  that  d’Arvieux,  d’Herbelot,  and  Niebuhr  represent, 
in  the  most  lively  colours,  the  manners  and  government  of  the  Arabs,  which  are 
illustrated  by  many  incidental  passages  in  the  life  of  Mahomet. 

88  Observe  the  first  chapter  of  Job,  and  the  long  wall  of  1500  stadia  which 
Seeostris  built  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis  (Diodor.  Sicul.  tom.  i.  1.  i.  p.  57). 
Under  the  name  of  Hycsos ,  the  shepherd  kings,  they  had  formerly  subdued  Egypt 
(Mars ham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  98-168,  Ac.).  [Hycsos  is  supposed  to  mean  “prinres 
of  the  Shasu,”  a  name  for  the  Bedouins  of  the  Sinai  peninsula.  The  name  Hrksos 
comes  from  Manetho,  ap.  Joseph,  o.  Apion.,  i.  14.  Another  name  for  them  (in 
Egyptian  documents)  is  Mentu.  See  Chabas,  Lee  pasfeurs  en  Egypt*?,  1866; 
Petrie,  History  of  Egypt,  c.  x.] 
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band  assume  the  character  of  a  lawful  and  honourable  war.  The 
temper  of  a  people,  thus  armed  against  mankind,  was  doubly  in¬ 
flamed  by  the  domestic  licence  of  rapine,  murder,  and  revenge. 
In  the  constitution  of  Europe,  the  right  of  peace  and  war  is  now 
confined  to  a  small,  and  the  actual  exercise  to  a  much  smaller, 
list  of  respectable  potentates ;  but  each  Arab,  with  impunity  and 
renown,  might  point  his  javelin  against  the  life  of  his  country¬ 
man.  The  union  of  the  nation  consisted  only  in  a  vague  re¬ 
semblance  of  language  and  manners ;  and  in  each  community 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  was  mute  and  impotent.  Of 
the  time  of  ignorance  which  preceded  Mahomet,  seventeen 
hundred  battles  "  are  recorded  by  tradition ;  hostility  was  em¬ 
bittered  with  the  rancour  of  civil  faction ;  and  the  recital,  in 
prose  or  verse,  of  an  obsolete  feud  was  sufficient  to  rekindle 
the  same  passions  among  the  descendants  of  the  hostile  tribes. 
In  private  life,  every  man,  at  least  every  family,  was  the  judge 
and  avenger  of  its  own  cause.  The  nice  sensibility  of  honour, 
which  weighs  the  insult  rather  than  the  injury,  sheds  its  deadly 
venom  on  the  quarrels  of  the  Arabs ;  the  honour  of  their  women, 
and  of  their  beards,  is  most  easily  wounded ;  an  indecent  action, 
a  contemptuous  word,  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the 
offender ;  and  such  is  their  patient  inveteracy  that  they  expect 
whole  months  and  years  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  A  fine 
or  compensation  for  murder  is  familiar  to  the  barbarians  of 
every  age ;  but  in  Arabia  the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  are  at  liberty 
to  accept  the  atonement,  or  to  exercise  with  their  own  hands 
the  law  of  retaliation.  The  refined  malice  of  the  Arabs  refuses 
even  the  head  of  the  murderer,  substitutes  an  innocent  to  the 
guilty  person,  and  transfers  the  penalty  to  the  best  and  most 
considerable  of  the  race  by  whom  they  have  been  injured.  If 
he  falls  by  their  hands,  they  are  exposed  in  their  turn  to  the 
danger  of  reprisals ;  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  bloody 
debt  are  accumulated ;  the  individuals  of  either  family  lead  a 
life  of  malice  and  suspicion,  and  fifty  years  may  sometimes 
elapse  before  the  account  of  vengeance  be  finally  settled.40  This 

”  Or,  according  to  another  account,  1200  (d’Herbelot,  Biblioth&jue  Orientals, 
p  75).  The  two  historians  who  wrote  of  the  Ayam  al  Arab ,  the  battles  of  the 
Arabs,  tired  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  oentniy.  The  famonB  war  of  Dahes  and  Gabrah 
was  oooasioned  by  two  horses,  lasted  forty  years,  and  ended  in  a  proverb  (Pocook, 
Specimen,  p.  481. 

40  The  moaern  theory  and  praotioe  of  the  Arabs  in  the  revenge  of  mnrder  are 
described  by  Niebuhr  (Description,  p.  26-81).  The  harsher  features  of  antiquity 
may  be  traced  in  the  Koran,  c.  2,  p.  20,  o.  17,  p.  230,  with  Sale's  Observations. 
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sanguinary  spirit,  ignorant  of  pity  or  forgiveness,  has  been 
moderated,  however,  by  the  maxims  of  honour,  which  require 
in  every  private  encounter  some  decent  equality  of  age  and 
Annual  strength,  of  numbers  and  weapons.  An  annual  festival  of 
two,  perhaps  of  four,  months  was  observed  by  the  Arabs  before 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  during  which  their  swords  were  religiously 
sheathed,  both  in  foreign  and  domestic  hostility ;  and  this  partial 
truce  is  more  strongly  expressive  of  the  habits  of  anarchy  and 
warfare.41 

Their  But  the  spirit  of  rapine  and  revenge  was  attempered  by  the 

U^uflc«r  milder  influence  of  trade  and  literature.  The  solitary  peninsula 
itotuesnd  18  encompassed  by  the  most  civilised  nations  of  the  ancient 
world ;  the  merchant  is  the  friend  of  mankind ;  and  the  annual 
caravanB  imported  the  first  seeds  of  knowledge  and  politeness 
into  the  oities  and  even  the  camps  of  the  desert.  Whatever 
may  be  the  pedigree  of  the  Arabs,  their  language  is  derived 
from  the  same  original  stock  with  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and 
the  ChaldsBan  tongues ;  the  independence  of  the  tribes  was 
marked  by  their  peculiar  dialects  ; 42  but  each,  after  their  own, 
allowed  a  just  preference  to  the  pure  and  perspicuous  idiom  of 
Mecca.  In  Arabia  as  well  as  in  Greece,  the  perfection  of  lan¬ 
guage  outstripped  the  refinement  of  manners ;  and  her  speech 
could  diversify  the  fourscore  names  of  honey,  the  two  hundred 
of  a  serpent,  the  five  hundred  of  a  lion,  the  thousand  of  a  sword, 
at  a  time  when  this  copious  dictionary  was  entrusted  to  the 
memory  of  an  illiterate  people.  The  monuments  of  the  Homer- 
ites  were  inscribed  with  an  obsolete  and  mysterious  character ; 
but  the  Cufic  letters,  the  groundwork  of  the  present  alphabet, 
were  invented  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  recent  in¬ 
vention  was  taught  at  Mecca  by  a  stranger  who  settled  in  that 
city  after  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  The  arts  of  grammar,  of  metre. 

41  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Pernio.  1.  i.  o.  16)  places  the  two  holy  months  about  th« 
summer  Bolstioe.  The  Arabians  oonseorate  four  months  of  the  year— the  first 
seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth ;  and  pretend  that  in  a  long  Beries  of  ages  the  true* 
was  infringed  only  four  or  six  times.  (Sale’s  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  147- 150, 
and  Notes  on  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  p.  164,  Ac.  C&siri,  Bibliot.  Hispaoo 
Arabics,  tom.  ii.  p.  20,  21.) 

42  Arrian,  in  the  seoond  century,  remarks  (in  Periplo  Maris  Erythraei,  p.  12)  the 
partial  or  total  difference  of  the  dialects  of  the  Arabs.  Their  language  and  letter* 
are  copiously  treated  by  Pocook  (Specimen,  p.  150-164),  Casiri  (Bibliot.  Hispano 
Arabics,  tom.  i.  p.  1,  83,  292,  tom.  ii.  p.  25,  Ac.),  and  Niebuhr  (Description  dc 
PArabie,  p.  72-86).  I  pass  slightly ;  I  am  not  fond  of  repeating  words  like  t 
parrot. 
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and  of  rhetoric  were  unknown  to  the  freeborn  eloquence  of  the 
Arabians ;  but  their  penetration  was  sharp,  their  fancy  luxuriant, 
their  wit  strong  and  sententious,4*  and  their  more  elaborate  com¬ 
positions  were  addressed  with  energy  and  effect  to  the  minds  of 
their  hearers.  The  genius  and  merit  of  a  rising  poet  was  cele-  Love  of 
bra  ted  by  the  applause  of  his  own  and  the  kindred  tribes.  A  poetry 
solemn  banquet  was  prepared,  and  a  chorus  of  women,  striking 
their  tymbals,  and  displaying  the  pomp  of  their  nuptials,  sung 
in  the  presence  of  their  Bons  and  husbands  the  felicity  of  their 
native  tribe ;  that  a  champion  had  now  appeared  to  vindicate 
their  rights ;  that  a  herald  had  raised  his  voice  to  immortalise 
their  renown.  The  distant  or  hostile  tribes  resorted  to  an  annual 
fair,  which  was  abolished  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  first  Moslems : 
a  national  assembly  that  must  have  contributed  to  refine  and 
harmonize  the  barbarians.  Thirty  days  were  employed  in  the 
exchange,  not  only  of  com  and  wine,  but  of  eloquence  and 
poetry.  The  prize  was  disputed  by  the  generous  emulation  of 
the  bards;  the  victorious  performance  was  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  princes  and  emirs ;  and  we  may  read  in  our  own 
language  the  seven  original  poems  which  were  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.44  The 
Arabian  poets  were  the  historians  and  moralists  of  the  age ;  and, 
if  they  sympathized  with  the  prejudices,  they  inspired  and 
crowned  the  virtues,  of  their  countrymen.  The  indissoluble 
union  of  generosity  and  valour  was  the  darling  theme  of  their 
song ;  and,  when  they  pointed  their  keenest  satire  against  a 
despicable  race,  they  affirmed,  in  the  bitterness  of  reproach, 
that  the  men  knew  not  how  to  give  nor  the  women  to 

43  A  familiar  tale  in  Voltaire's  Zadig  (le  Chien  et  le  Choral)  is  related  to  prove 
the  natural  sagacity  of  the  Arabs  (d’Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  120, 121 ;  Oagnier, 

Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  i.  p.  37-46) ;  but  d’Arvieux,  or  rather  La  Roque  (Voyage  de 
Palestine,  p.  92),  denies  the  boasted  superiority  of  the  Bedo weens.  The  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  sentences  of  Ali  (translated  by  Ockley,  London,  1718)  afford  a  just 
and  favourable  specimen  of  Arabian  wit  [Metre  and  rhetoric  toere  familiar  to  the 
early  Arab  poets.] 

“Pooock  (Specimen,  p.  158-161)  and  Casiri  (Bibliot.  Hispano-Arabica,  tom.  i. 
p-  48,  84,  <fcc.,  119,  tom.  ii.  p.  17,  <fco.)  speak  of  the  Arabian  poets  before  Mahomet ; 
the  ■even  poems  of  the  Caaba  hare  been  published  in  English  by  Sir  William 
Jooes  ;  but  his  honourable  mission  to  India  has  deprived  us  of  his  own  notes,  far 
more  interesting  than  the  obscure  and  obsolete  text.  [Th.  Noldeke,  Poesie  der 
alien  Araber,  1864 ;  Lyall,  Ancient  Arabic  Poetry,  1885 ;  Fresnel,  Lettres  but 
I'histoire  des  Arabes,  1836 ;  Cause  in  de  Perceval,  Essai  sur  rhistoire  des  Arabes 
(1847-1848).  The  legend  of  the  seven  poems  hung  in  the  Kaaba  has  no  foun¬ 
dation.] 
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Example*  deny.*6  The  same  hospitality  which  was  practised  by  Abraham 
of  wnero-  aQ(j  ggjgbrated  by  Homer  is  still  renewed  in  the  camps  of  the 
Arabs.  The  ferocious  Bedoweens,  the  terror  of  the  desert, 
embrace,  without  inquiry  or  hesitation,  the  stranger  who  dares 
to  confide  in  their  honour  and  to  enter  their  tent.  His  treat¬ 
ment  is  kind  and  respectful ;  he  shares  the  wealth  or  the  poverty 
of  his  host ;  and,  after  a  needful  repose,  he  is  dismissed  on  his 
way,  with  thanks,  with  blessings,  and  perhaps  with  gifts.  The 
heart  and  hand  are  more  largely  expanded  by  the  wants  of  a 
brother  or  a  friend ;  but  the  heroic  acts  that  could  deserve  the 
public  applause  must  have  surpassed  the  narrow  measure  of  dis¬ 
cretion  and  experience.  A  dispute  had  arisen,  who,  among 
citizens  of  Mecca,  was  entitled  to  the  prize  of  generosity ;  and 
a  successive  application  was  made  to  the  three  who  were  deemed 
most  worthy  of  the  trial.  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas,  had  un¬ 
dertaken  a  distant  journey,  and  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup  when 
he  heard  the  voice  of  a  suppliant,  “  O  son  of  the  uncle  of  the 
apostle  of  God,  I  am  a  traveller,  and  in  distress !  ”  He  instantly 
dismounted  to  present  the  pilgrim  with  his  camel,  her  rich  ca¬ 
parison,  and  a  purse  of  four  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  excepting 
only  the  sword,  either  for  its  intrinsic  value  or  a6  the  gift  of  an 
honoured  kinsman.  The  servant  of  Kais  informed  the  second 
Buppliant  that  his  master  was  asleep ;  but  he  immediately  added, 
“  Here  is  a  purse  of  seven  thousand  pieces  of  gold  (it  is  all  we 
have  in  the  house),  and  here  is  an  order  that  will  entitle  you  to 
a  camel  and  a  slave  ”.  The  master,  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  praised 
and  enfranchised  his  faithful  steward,  with  a  gentle  reproof  that 
by  respecting  his  slumbers  he  had  stinted  his  bounty.  The  third 
of  these  heroes,  the  blind  Arabah,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  was 
supporting  his  steps  on  the  shoulders  of  two  slaves.  “  Alas !  ” 
he  replied,  “my  coffers  are  empty!  but  these  you  may  sell; 
if  you  refuse,  I  renounce  them.”  At  these  words,  pushing 
away  the  youths,  he  groped  along  the  wall  with  his  staff.  The 
character  of  Hatem  is  the  perfect  model  of  Arabian  virtue;* 
he  was  brave  and  liberal,  an  eloquent  poet  and  a  successful 
robber :  forty  camels  were  roasted  at  his  hospitable  feast ;  and 

45  Sale’s  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  29,  30. 

“D’Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  458.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  iii.  p- 
118.  Oaab  and  Hesnus  (Pocook,  Specimen,  p.  43,  46,  48)  were  likewise  ootuspicuous 
for  their  liberality  ;  and  the  latter  is  elegantly  praised  by  an  Arabian  poet :  "  VidebU 
eum  cum  acoesseris  exultantem,  ac  si  dares  ilU  quod  ab  illo  petis 
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at  the  prayer  of  a  suppliant  enemy  he  restored  both  the  captives 
and  the  spoil.  The  freedom  of  his  countrymen  disdained  the 
laws  of  justice ;  they  proudly  indulged  the  spontaneous  impulse 
of  pity  and  benevolence. 

The  religion  of  the  Arabs,47  as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  consisted  Ancient 
in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  fixed  stars ;  a  primi¬ 
tive  and  specious  mode  of  superstition.  The  bright  luminaries 
of  the  sky  display  the  visible  image  of  a  Deity :  their  number 
and  distance  convey  to  a  philosophic,  or  even  a  vulgar,  eye  the 
idea  of  boundless  space :  the  character  of  eternity  is  marked  on 
these  solid  globes,  that  seem  incapable  of  corruption  or  decay : 
the  regularity  of  their  motions  may  be  ascribed  to  a  principle 
of  reason  or  instinct ;  and  their  real  or  imaginary  influence  en¬ 
courages  the  vain  belief  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are 
the  object  of  their  peculiar  care.  The  science  of  astronomy  was 
cultivated  at  Babylon ;  but  the  school  of  the  Arabs  was  a  clear 
firmament  and  a  naked  plain.  In  their  nocturnal  marches,  they 
steered  by  the  guidance  of  the  stars ;  their  names,  and  order, 
and  daily  station  were  familiar  to  the  curiosity  and  devotion  of 
the  Bedoween;  and  he  was  taught  by  experience  to  divide  in 
twenty-eight  parts  the  zodiac  of  the  moon,  and  to  bless  the  con¬ 
stellations  who  refreshed  with  salutary  rains  the  thirst  of  the 
desert.  The  reign  of  the  heavenly  orbs  could  not  be  extended 
beyond  the  visible  sphere ;  and  some  metaphysical  powers  were 
necessary  to  sustain  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  bodies ;  a  camel  was  left  to  perish  on  the  grave,  that  he 
might  serve  his  master  in  another  life ;  and  the  invocation  of 
departed  spirits  implies  that  they  were  still  endowed  with 
consciousness  and  power.  I  am  ignorant,  and  I  am  careless,  of 
the  blind  mythology  of  the  barbarians ;  of  the  local  deities,  of 
the  stars,  the  air,  and  the  earth,  of  their  sex  or  titles,  their 
attributes  or  subordination.  Each  tribe,  each  family,  each  in¬ 
dependent  warrior,  created  and  changed  the  rites  and  the  object 
of  his  fantastic  worship ;  but  the  nation,  in  every  age,  has  bowed 

47  Whatever  aan  now  be  known  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Arabians  may  be 
found  in  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  89-136, 163,  164).  His  profound  erudition  is  more 
dearly  and  concisely  interpreted  by  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  14-24) ;  and 
Aaaemanni  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  iv.  p.  680-690)  has  added  some  valuable  remarks. 
fOo  the  state  of  Arabia  and  its  religion  before  Islam,  see  Caussin  de  Perceval, 

Kasai  sur  lliistoire  dee  Arabes  (1847-1848),  vol.  ii. ;  £.  H.  Palmer’s  Introduction  to  his 
translation  of  the  Koran  (in  Urn 44  Saored  Books  of  the  Bast ”) ;  Wellhausen’s  work 
eitad  in  next  note.] 
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The  Cuba  to  the  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  language,  of  Mecca.  The 
It  timet  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Caaba  ascends  beyond  the  ChriEtian 
sera :  in  describing  the  coast  of  the  Rea  Sea,  the  Greek  historian 
Diodorus48  has  remarked,  between  the  Thamudites  and  the 
Sabseans,  a  famous  temple,  whose  superior  sanctity  was  revered 
by  all  the  Arabians ;  the  linen  or  silken  veil,  which  is  annually 
renewed  by  the  Turkish  emperor,  was  first  offered  by  a  pious 
king  of  the  Homerites,  who  reigned  seven  hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Mahomet.49  A  tent  or  a  cavern  might  suffice  for  the 
worship  of  the  savages,  but  an  edifice  of  stone  and  clay  has  been 
erected  in  its  place ;  and  the  art  and  power  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  East  have  been  confined  to  the  simplicity  of  the  original 
model.60  A  spacious  portico  encloses  the  quadrangle  of  the 
Caaba,  a  square  chapel,  twenty-four  cubits  long,  twenty-three 
broad,  and  twenty-seven  high ;  a  door  and  a  window  admit  the 
light ;  the  double  roof  is  supported  by  three  pillars  of  wood ;  a 
spout  (now  of  gold)  discharges  the  rain-water,  and  the  well 
Zemzem  is  protected  by  a  dome  from  accidental  pollution.  The 
tribe  of  Koreish,  by  fraud  or  force,  had  acquired  the  custody  of 
the  Caaba :  the  sacerdotal  office  devolved  through  four  lineal 
descents  to  the  grandfather  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  family  of  the 
iBtnu  Hashemites,  from  whence  he  sprung,  was  the  most  respectable 

Hashiml  to  * 


48  'Itpby  ayu&raroy  XSpvrau  nfuiffitvov  xntb  rdyrarr  *A pdfiw  mperr6rr*fH>»  (Diodor. 
Sicul.  tom.  i.  1.  iii.  p.  211  [o.  44]).  The  character  and  position  are  so  correctly  ap¬ 
posite,  that  I  am  surprised  how  this  curious  passage  should  have  been  read  without 
notioe  or  application.  Tet  this  famous  temple  had  been  overlooked  by  Agathar- 
chides  (de  Mari  Rubro,  p.  58,  in  Hudson,  tom.  i.),  whom  Diodorus  copies  in  the 
rest  of  the  description.  Was  the  Sicilian  more  knowing  than  the  Egyptian  ?  Or 
was  the  Caaba  built  between  the  years  of  Rome  650  [Agatharchides  wrote  hi# 
Historica  in  the  2nd  cent.  b.c.  under  Ptolemy  VI.]  and  746,  the  dates  of  their  re» 
spective  histories?  (Dodwell,  in  Dissert,  ad  tom.  i.  Hudson,  p.  72.  Fa  bride*, 
Bibliot.  Grsec.  tom.  ii.  p.  770.)  [It  is  improbable  that  DiodoruB  re  fere  to  the  Kasha 
For  the  origin  of  the  cult,  see  Wellhausen,  Reate  arabisohen  Heidentums,  1897; 
Gaetani,  Ann&li  dell’  Islam,  i.  90  sqq.] 

49Pooook,  Specimen,  p.  60,  61.  From  the  death  of  Mahomet  we  ascend  to  68. 
from  his  birth  to  129,  yearB  before  the  Christian  era.  The  veil  or  curtain,  which 
is  now  of  silk  and  gold,  was  no  more  than  a  piece  of  Egyptian  linen  (Abolfeda, 
in  Vit.  Mohammed,  c.  6,  p.  14).  [The  covering  (Kiswa)  of  the  Kaaba  is  made  in 
Cairo  of  a  coarse  brocade  of  silk  and  cotton.  See  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  ch 
xxv.] 

60  The  original  plan  of  the  Caaba  (which  is  servilely  copied  in  Sale,  the  Universal 
History,  <fec.)  was  a  Turkish  draught,  which  Reland  (de  Religione  Mohammedioi, 
p.  118-123)  haB  corrected  and  explained  from  the  best  authorities.  Far  the  de¬ 
scription  and  legend  of  the  Caaba,  consult  Pooock  (Specimen,  p.  115-122),  the 
Bibliothdque  Orientals  of  d’Herbelot  (Caaba,  Hagiar  Zem**m  6c.)  and  Salt 
(Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  114-122). 
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and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  their  country.61  The  precincts  of 
Mecca  enjoyed  the  rights  of  sanctuary;  and,  in  the  last  month 
of  each  year,  the  city  and  the  temple  were  crowded  with  a  long 
train  of  pilgrims,  who  presented  their  tows  and  offerings  in  the 
house  of  God.  The  same  rites,  which  are  now  accomplished 
by  the  faithful  Musulman,  were  invented  and  practised  by  the 
superstition  of  the  idolaters.  At  an  awful  distance  they  cast 
away  their  garments  ;  seven  times,  with  hasty  steps,  they  en¬ 
circled  the  Caaba,  and  kissed  the  black  stone ;  seven  times  they 
visited  and  adored  the  adjacent  mountains ;  seven  times  they 
threw  stones  into  the  valley  of  Mina ;  and  the  pilgrimage  was 
achieved,  as  at  the  present  hour,  by  a  sacrifice  of  sheep  and 
camels,  and  the  burial  of  their  hair  and  nails  in  the  consecrated 
ground.  Each  tribe  either  found  or  introduced  in  the  Caaba 
their  domestic  worship ;  the  temple  was  adorned,  or  defiled, 
with  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  men,  eagles,  lions,  and 
antelopes;  and  most  conspicuous  was  the  statue  of  Hebal,  of 
red  agate,  holding  in  his  hand  seven  arrows,  without  heads  or 
feathers,  the  instruments  and  symbols  of  profane  divination. 

But  this  statue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian  arts ;  the  devotion 
of  the  ruder  ages  was  content  with  a  pillar  or  a  tablet ;  and  the 
rocks  of  the  desert  were  hewn  into  gods  or  altars,  in  imitation 
of  the  black  stone 63  of  Mecca,  which  is  deeply  tainted  with  the 
reproach  of  an  idolatrous  origin.  From  Japan  to  Peru,  the  use  s*ortncM 
of  sacrifice  has  universally  prevailed ;  and  the  votary  has  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude,  or  fear,  by  destroying  or  consuming,  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  the  dearest  and  most  precious  of  their  gifts. 

The  life  of  a  man 66  is  the  most  precious  oblation  to  deprecate 
a  public  calamity ;  the  altars  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  of  Borne 


w  Com,  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Mahomet,  most  have  usurped  the  Caaba,  a.d.  440 ; 
hot  the  story  is  differently  told  by  Jannabi  (Oagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  i.  p. 
45-69)  and  by  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  Moham.  o.  6,  p.  13). 

**  In  the  seoond  century,  Maximus  of  Tyre  attributes  to  the  Arabs  the  worship 
of  a  stone — 'Apd$u>i  <r*Bov<ri  fit*,  Srrira  81  ovk  o!8a,  rb  Si  iyakfia  [3]  «!S ov  \l$os 
Trrpdymros  (dissert,  viii.  tom.  i.  p.  142,  edit.  Beiske) ;  and  the  reproach  is  furiously 
re-echoed  by  the  Christians  (Clemens  Alex,  in  Protreptioo,  p.  40 ;  Arnobius  contra 
Oenrtce,  1.  vi.  p.  246).  Tet  these  stones  were  no  other  than  the  $a Irvka  of  Syria  and 
Greece,  so  renowned  in  sacred  and  profane  antiquity  (Euseb.  Prep.  Evangel.  1.  i. 
p.  37,  Maraham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  54-66). 

M  The  two  horrid  subjects  of  'kvbpotvcla  and  ilat Mwria  are  accurately  discussed 
by  the  learned  Sir  John  Maraham  (Canon.  Chron.  p.  76-78, 801-304).  Sanchonia- 
tho  derives  the  Phoenician  sacrifices  from  the  example  of  Ghronus;  but  we  are 
ignorant  whether  Ohronus  lived  before  or  after  Abraham,  or  indeed  whether  he 
lived  at  all. 
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and  Carthage,  have  been  polluted  with  human  gore;  the  cruel 
practice  was  long  preserved  among  the  Arabs;  in  the  third 
century,  a  boy  was  annually  sacrificed  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Dumatians ; 64  and  a  royal  captive  was  piously  slaughtered  by 
the  prince  of  the  Saracens,  the  ally  and  soldier  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.66  A  parent  who  drags  his  son  to  the  altar  exhibits 
the  most  painful  and  snblime  effort  of  fanaticism;  the  deed,  or 
the  intention,  was  sanctified  by  the  example  of  saints  and  heroes ; 
and  the  father  of  Mahomet  himself  was  devoted  by  a  rash  vow, 
and  hardly  ransomed  for  the  equivalent  of  an  hundred  camels. 
In  the  time  of  ignorance,  the  Arabs,  like  the  Jews  and  Egyptians, 
abstained  from  the  taste  of  swine’s  flesh ; 66  they  circumcised 67 
their  children  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  the  same  customs,  without 
the  censure  or  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  have  been  silently 
transmitted  to  their  posterity  and  proselytes.  It  has  been 
sagaciously  conjectured  that  the  artful  legislator  indulged  the 
stubborn  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  more  simple  to 
believe  that  he  adhered  to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  his  youth, 
without  foreseeing  that  a  practice  congenial  to  the  climate  of 
Mecca  might  become  useless  or  inconvenient  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  or  the  Volga. 

introdne-  Arabia  was  free ;  the  adjacent  kingdoms  were  shaken  by  the 

sausns^1*  storms  of  conquest  and  tyranny,  and  the  persecuted  sects  fled 
to  the  happy  land  where  they  might  profess  what  they  thought 
and  practise  what  they  professed.  The  religions  of  the  Sa- 
bians  and  Magians,  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  were  disseminated 

84  Kor*  tros  t Kovrov  wat&a  fOvov,  is  the  reproach  of  Porphyry ;  but  he  likewiet 
imputes  to  the  Romans  the  same  barbarous  custom,  which,  a.u.c.  657,  had  Wet 
finally  abolished.  Dumstha,  Daumat  al  Gen  dal,  is  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (TataL 
p.  87,  Arabia,  p.  9-29),  and  Abulfeda  (p.  571 ;  and  may  be  found  in  d’AnviUeb  mapa 
in  the  mid-desert  between  Ghaibar  and  Taamor. 

88  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Persico,  1.  i.  o.  28),  Evagrius  (1.  vi.  o.  21),  and  POcnA 
(Specimen,  p.  72,  86)  attest  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Tit h  entsit. 
The  danger  and  escape  of  Abdallah  is  a  tradition  rather  than  a  fact  (Gagnier.  Va  • 
Mahomet,  tom.  i.  p.  82-84). 

80  Suillis  car oi bus  abstinent,  says  Solinus  (Polyhistor.  c.  33),  who  copies  Bin? 
(1.  yiii.  c.  68)  in  the  strange  supposition  that  hogs  cannot  live  in  Arabia,  lbs 
Egyptians  were  actuated  by  a -natural  and  superstitious  horror  for  that  nodmn 
beast  (Marsham,  Canon,  p.  205).  The  old  Arabians  likewise  practised,  post  o#*l**> 
the  rite  of  ablution  (Herodot.  1.  i.  o.  80  [Ug.  198]),  which  is  sanctified  by  thi 
Mahometan  law  (Reland,  p.  75,  Ac. ;  Chardin,  or  rather  the  Mollah  of  Shaw  A » 
tom.  iv.  p.  71,  &o.). 

87  The  Mahometan  doctors  are  not  fond  of  the  subject ;  yet  they  hold 
oision  necessary  to  salvation,  and  even  pretend  that  Mahomet  was  miraculously  bos 
without  a  foreskin  (Pooock,  Specimen,  p.  319,  820 ;  Bale's  Preliminary  Discourse 
p.  106,  107). 
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from  the  Persian  Golf  to  the  Bed  Sea.  In  a  remote  period  of 
antiquity,  Sabianism  was  diffused  over  Asia  by  the  science  of 
the  Chaldeans68  and  the  arms  of  the  Assyrians.  From  the 
observations  of  two  thousand  years  the  priests  and  astronomers 
of  Babylon  M  deduced  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  providence. 
They  adored  the  seven  gods  or  angels  who  directed  the  course 
of  the  seven  planets  and  shed  their  irresistible  influence  on  the 
earth.  The  attributes  of  the  seven  planets,  with  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  twenty-four  constellations  of  the 
northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  were  represented  by  images 
and  talismans ;  the  seven  days  of  the  week  were  dedicated  to 
their  respective  deities ;  the  Sabians  prayed  thrice  each  day ; 
and  the  temple  of  the  moon  at  Haran  was  the  term  of  their 
pilgrimage.80  But  the  flexible  genius  of  their  faith  was  always 
ready  either  to  teach  or  to  learn ;  in  the  tradition  of  the  creation, 
the  deluge,  and  the  patriarchs,  they  held  a  singular  agreement 
with  their  Jewish  captives ;  they  appealed  to  the  secret  books 
of  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch ;  and  a  slight  infusion  of  the  gospel 
has  transformed  the  last  remnant  of  the  Polytheists  into  the 
Christians  of  St.  John,  in  the  territory  of  Bassora.81  The  altars 
of  Babylon  were  overturned  by  the  Magians ;  but  the  injuries 
of  the  Sabians  were  revenged  by  the  sword  of  Alexander; 
Persia  groaned  above  five  hundred  years  under  a  foreign  yoke ; 
and  the  purest  disciples  of  Zoroaster  escaped  from  the  contagion 
of  idolatry,  and  breathed  with  their  adversaries  the  freedom  of 


**  Diodorus  Siculus  (tom.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  142-145  [c.  29  has  cast  on  their  religion 
the  curious,  but  superficial,  glance  of  a  Greek.  Their  astronomy  would  be  far 
more  valuable  :  they  had  looked  through  the  telescope  of  reason,  since  they  could 
doubt  whether  the  sun  were  in  the  number  of  the  planetB  or  of  the  fixed  Btars. 

For  the  Sabians  and  their  religion,  sec  Appendix  18.] 

**  Simplicius  (who  quotes  Porphyry)  de  Colo,  1.  ii.  com.  xlvi.  p.  123,  lin.  18, 
apud  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  474,  who  doubts  the  fact,  because  it  is  adverse 
h  s  systems.  The  earliest  date  of  the  Chaldean  observations  is  the  year  2234 
br!'.ire  Christ.  After  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  they  were  communi- 
at  the  request  of  Aristotle,  to  the  astronomer  Hipparchus.  What  a  moment 
in  the  annals  of  science  ! 

Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  138-146),  Hottinger  (Hist.  Oriental,  p.  162-203),  Hyde 
id*  Religione  Vet.  Persarum,  p.  124,  128,  Ac),  d’Herbelot  (Sabi,  p.  725,  726),  and 
Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  14,  15),  rather  excite  than  gratify  onr  curiosity; 
and  the  last  of  these  writers  oonfounds  Sabianism  with  the  primitive  religion  of  the 
Arabs. 

•l  D'Anville  ^’Euphrates  et  le  Tigre,  p.  130-147)  will  fix  the  position  of  these 
amVjgnoufl  Christians  ;  AssemannnB  (Bibliot.  Oriental,  tom.  iv.  p.  607-614)  may  ex¬ 
plain  their  tenets.  But  it  is  a  slippery  task  to  ascertain  the  creed  of  an  iqnoraut 
afraid  and  ashamed  to  disclose  their  secret  traditions. 

vol.  V.—23 
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Th«  Jews  the  desert .®  Seven  hundred  years  before  the  death  of  Mahomet, 
the  Jews  were  settled  in  Arabia;  and  a  far  greater  multitude 
was  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  wars  of  Titus  and 
Hadrian.  The  industrious  exiles  aspired  to  liberty  and  power: 
they  erected  synagogues  in  the  cities  and  castles  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  their  Gentile  converts  were  confounded  with  the 
children  of  Israel,  whom  they  resembled  in  the  outward  mark 

The  of  circumcision.  The  Christian  missionaries  were  still  more  active 

Christians 

and  successful :  the  Catholics  asserted  their  universal  reign  ;  the 
sects  whom  they  oppressed  successively  retired  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  Marcionites  and  the  Manicheans 
dispersed  their  phantastic  opinions  and  apocryphal  gospels ;  the 
churches  of  Yemen,  and  the  princes  of  Hira  and  Gassan,  were 
instructed  in  a  purer  creed  by  the  Jacobite  and  Nestorian 
bishops.6*  The  liberty  of  choice  was  presented  to  the  tribes : 
each  Arab  was  free  to  elect  or  to  compose  his  own  private 
religion ;  and  the  rude  superstition  of  his  house  was  mingled 
with  the  sublime  theology  of  saints  and  philosophers.  A  funda¬ 
mental  article  of  faith  was  inculcated  by  the  consent  of  the 
learned  strangers :  the  existence  of  one  supreme  God,  who  is 
exalted  above  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  who  has 
often  revealed  himself  to  mankind  by  the  ministry  of  his  angels 
and  prophets,  and  whose  grace  or  justice  has  interrupted,  by 
seasonable  miracles,  the  order  of  nature.  The  most  rational  of 
the  Arabs  acknowledged  his  power,  though  they  neglected  his 
worship ; 64  and  it  was  habit  rather  than  conviction  that  still 
attached  them  to  the  relics  of  idolatry.  The  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians  were  the  people  of  the  book ;  the  Bible  was  already  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  Arabic  language,66  and  the  volume  of  the  Old 

n  The  Magi  were  fixed  in  the  province  of  Bahrein  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet 
tom.  iii.  p.  114)  and  mingled  with  the  old  Arabians  (Pooock,  Specimen,  p.  146*150)' 
03  The  state  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Arabia  is  described  by  Pooock  from 
Sharestani,  Ac.  (Specimen,  p.  60,  184,  Ac.),  Hottinger  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  21S-1S6), 
d’Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  474-476),  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Jails,  tom.  vii.  p.  165. 
tom.  viii.  p.  280),  and  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  22,  Ac.  88,  Ac.).  [Shahi* 
stani,  Beligionspartheien  and  Philosophen-Schule ;  a  translation  by  Th.  fbar- 
briioker,  1850-1.  For  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Arabia,  see  Harnaok,  Die  Mission 
and  Ausbreitang  des  Cbristentums,  445  sq<?.] 

34  In  their  offerings,  it  was  a  maxim  to  defraud  God  for  the  profit  o if  the  idol, 
not  a  more  potent,  but  a  more  irritable  patron  (Pooock,  Specimen,  p.  108, 109). 

es  Our  versions  now  extant,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  appear  more  recent 
than  the  Koran  ;  but  the  existence  of  a  prior  translation  may  be  fairly  inferred ; 
1.  From  the  perpetual  practice  of  the  synagogue,  of  expounding  the  Hebtr* 
lesson  by  a  paraphrase  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  country ;  2.  From  the  analogy 
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Testament  was  accepted  by  the  concord  of  these  implacable 
enemies.  In  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  the  Arabs 
were  pleased  to  discover  the  fathers  of  their  nation.  They 
applanded  the  birth  and  promises  of  Ismael ;  revered  the  faith 
and  virtue  of  Abraham ;  traced  his  pedigree  and  their  own  to 
the  creation  of  the  first  man,  and  imbibed  with  eqoal  credulity 
the  prodigies  of  the  holy  text  and  the  dreams  and  traditions  of 
the  Jewish  rabbis. 

The  base  and  plebeian  origin  of  Mahomet  is  an  unskilful  Birth  and 
calumny  of  the  Christians, M  who  exalt  instead  of  degrading  theof  Mah£ 
merit  of  their  adversary.  His  descent  from  Ismael  was  ams' 
national  privilege  or  fable ;  but,  if  the  first  steps  of  the  pedi¬ 
gree  w  are  dark  and  doubtful,  he  could  produce  many  generations 
of  pure  and  genuine  nobility :  he  sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Eoreish 
and  the  family  of  Hashem,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Arabs,  the 
princes  of  Mecca,  and  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Caaba. 

The  grandfather  of  Mahomet  was  Abdol  Motalleb,  the  son  of 
Hashem,  a  wealthy  and  generous  citizen,  who  relieved  the  ° 
distress  of  famine  with  the  supplies  of  commerce.  Mecca,  which 
had  been  fed  by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  was  saved  by  the 
courage  of  the  son.  The  kingdom  of  Yemen  was  subject  to  the 
Christian  princes  of  Abyssinia ;  their  vassal  Abrahah  was  pro¬ 
voked  by  an  insult  to  avenge  the  honour  of  the  cross;  and  the 
holy  city  was  invested  by  a  train  of  elephants  and  an  army  of 
Africans.  A  treaty  was  proposed ;  and  in  the  first  audience  the 
grandfather  of  Mahomet  demanded  the  restitution  of  his  cattle. 

“  And  why,”  said  Abrahah,  “  do  you  not  rather  implore  my  clem¬ 
ency  in  favour  of  your  temple,  which  I  have  threatened  to 

of  the  Armenian,  Persian,  JSthiopio  versions,  expressly  quoted  by  the  fathers  of 
the  fifth  century,  who  assert  that  the  Soriptures  were  translated  into  all  the  Barbaric 
languages  (Walton,  Prolegomena  ad  Biblia  Polyglot,  p.  84,  98-97;  Simon,  Hist. 

Critique  du  V.  et  da  N.  Testament,  tom.  i.  p.  180,  181,  982-286,  293,  305,  306,  tom. 

it.  p.  206). 

"In  eo  oonveniunt  omnee,  at  plebeio  vilique  genere  ortum,  Ac.  (Hottinger, 

HjiL  Orient,  p.  186).  Tet  Theonhanes,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
'tiher  of  many  a  lie,  confesses  that  Mahomet  was  of  the  raoe  of  Ismael,  4k  mas 
7*ri*OT4nf9  pv\nt  (Chronograph,  p.  277  [a.m.  6122]).  [The  name  Mohammad 
I «  “  the  Praised  ”)  is  found  as  early  as  a.d.  113 ;  cf.  C.I.G.  no.  4500,  Moap&oi/.] 

17  Abai feds  (in  Vit.  Mohammed,  o.  1,  2)  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  p. 

25  97}  describe  the  popular  and  approved  genealogy  of  the  prophet.  At  Meooa,  I 
vnuld  not  dispute  its  authenticity  :  at  Lausanne,  I  will  venture  to  observe,  1.  That 
trom  Ismael  to  Mahomet,  a  period  of  2500  years,  they  reckon  thirty,  instead  of 
•**enty-flve,  generations;  2.  Thai  the  modern  Bedoweens  are  ignorant  of  their 
history  nod  careless  of  ihtir  pedigree  (Voyage  d’Arvieux,  p.  100, 108). 
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destroy  ?  ”  “  Because,”  replied  the  intrepid  chief,  “  the  cattle  i6 

my  own ;  the  Caaba  belongs  to  the  gods,  and  they  will  defend 
their  house  from  injury  and  sacrilege.”  The  want  of  provisions, 
or  the  valour  of  the  Koreish,  compelled  the  Abyssinians  to  a  dis¬ 
graceful  retreat;  their  discomfiture  had  been  adorned  with  a 
miraculous  flight  of  birds,  who  showered  down  stones  on  the 
heads  of  the  infidels ;  and  the  deliverance  was  long  commemo- 
anceof'  ra^  by  the  ®ra  of  the  elephant.68  The  glory  of  Abdol  Motal- 

Mecca  leb  was  crowned  with  domestic  happiness,  his  life  was  prolonged 

to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  and  he  became  the 
father  of  six  daughters  and  thirteen  sons.  His  best  beloved 
Abdallah  was  the  most  beautiful  and  modest  of  the  Arabian 
youth ;  and  in  the  first  night,  when  he  consummated  his  marriage 
with  Amina,  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Z ah  rites,  two  hundred 
virgins  are  said  to  have  expired  of  jealousy  and  despair.  Ma¬ 
homet,  or  more  properly  Mohammed,  the  only  son  of  Abdallah 
and  Amina,  was  born  at  Mecca,  four  years  after  the  death  o! 
Justinian,  and  two  months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Abyssinians* 

88  The  seed  of  this  history,  or  fable,  is  oontained  in  the  ovth  chapter  of  tbe 
Koran  [entitled  the  Elephant] ;  and  Gagnier  (in  Prafat.  ad  Vit.  Moham.  p.  18. 
(fee.)  has  translated  the  historical  narrative  of  Abolfeda,  whioh  may  be  illustrate 
from  d’Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  12)  and  Pooock  (Specimen,  p.  64). 
Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  48)  calls  it  a  lie  of  the  coinage  of  Mahomet;  bol 
Sale  (Koran,  p.  501-503),  who  is  half  a  Musulman,  attacks  the  inconsistent  faith 
of  the  Doctor  for  believing  the  miracles  of  the  Delphic  Apollo.  Maracci  (Alcoran, 
tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  14,  tom.  ii.  p.  823)  ascribes  the  miracle  to  the  devil,  and  extcrU 
from  the  Mahometans  the  confession  that  God  would  not  have  defended  against 
the  Christians  the  idols  of  the  Caaba.  [The  expedition  of  Abraha  against  Meoe* 
is  historical.  Ibn  Ishak’s  account  of  it  is  preserved  in  Tabari  (Noldeke,  p.  901 
8oq.),  but  the  earliest  notice  of  it  is  in  a  Greek  writer — Prooopius,  Pers,  i.  20.  Tbe 
Moham madan  authorities  always  place  the  expedition  in  a.d.  570 ;  but  NSldske, 
by  discovering  the  passage  in  Prooopius,  has  rectified  the  chronology.  Tbe 
expedition  must  have  taken  place  before  Procopius  wrote  his  Persic*  that  i* 
probably  before  a.d.  544.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  Abraha  actually  tp- 
proaohed  the  neighbourhood  of  Meoca;  but  N5ldeke  thinks  that  the  sura  105 
(beginning  “  Hast  thou  not  seen  how  thy  Lord  dealt  with  the  men  of  the  Ele¬ 
phant  ?  ”)  proves  that  Mecca  felt  itself  seriously  menaced.  Ibn  Ishak  mention*  thu 
Abraha  had  an  elephant  with  him.  As  for  Abraha,  the  aocounts  of  his  rise  to  pear 
vary ;  but  he  was  probably  an  Abyssinian  soldier  of  low  birth  who  overthrew  tk* 
vassal  king  of  Yemen  and  usurped  hiB  place.  The  miracle  whioh  caused  hi* 
retreat  from  the  Hijaz  was  an  outbreak  of  smallpox.  See  further,  Gaetnni,  op.  c%l 
i.  143  sqo.] 

89  The  safest  sBras  of  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  o.  i.  p.  2),  of  Alexander,  or  the  Greeks 
882,  of  Bocht  Naser,  or  Nabonasser,  1816,  equally  lead  us  to  the  year  S6* 
The  old  Arabian  calendar  is  too  dark  and  unoertain  to  support  the  BeneAictixx* 
(Art  de  verifier  lee  Dates,  p.  15),  who  from  the  day  of  the  month  and 
deduce  a  new  mode  of  calculation,  and  remove  the  birth  of  Mahomet  to  Ibe 
year  of  Christ  570,  the  10th  of  November.  Yet  this  date  would  agree  with  the 
year  882  of  the  Greeks,  whioh  is  assigned  by  Elmaoin  (Hist.  Saracen,  ft  5)  a>i 
Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  101,  and  Errata,  Poooek*s  version).  While  we  rt&x 
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whose  victory  would  have  introduced  into  the  Caaba  the  religion 
of  the  Christians.  In  his  early  infancy,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
father,  his  mother,  and  his  grandfather ;  his  uncles  were  strong 
and  numerous;  and,  in  the  division  of  the  inheritance,  the 
orphan’s  share  was  reduced  to  five  camels  and  an  Ethiopian 
maid-servant.  At  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  war,  Abu 
Taleb,  the  most  respectable  of  his  uncles,  was  the  guide  and 
guardian  of  his  youth ;  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  Cadijah,  a  rich  and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  who  [Kh&dij&i 
soon  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  gift  of  her  hand  and 
fortune.  The  marriage  contract,  in  the  simple  style  of  antiquity, 
recites  the  mutual  love  of  Mahomet  and  Cadijah ;  describes  him 
as  the  most  accomplished  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish ;  and  stipulates 
a  dowry  of  twelve  ounces  of  gold  and  twenty  camels,  which  was 
supplied  by  the  liberality  of  his  uncle.70  By  this  alliance,  the  son 
of  Abdallah  was  restored  to  the  station  of  his  ancestors ;  and  the 
judicious  matron  was  content  with  his  domestic  virtues,  till,  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,71  he  assumed  the  title  of  a  prophet, 
and  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  Koran. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Mahomet 70  was  q<»iinc& 
distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward  gift  which  prophet 
is  seldom  despised,  except  by  those  to  whom  it  has  been  refused. 

Before  he  spoke,  the  orator  engaged  on  his  side  the  affections  of 
a  public  or  private  audience.  They  applauded  his  commanding 

our  chronology,  it  is  possible  that  the  illiterate  prophet  was  ignorant  of  his  own 
age.  [Probably  the  date  a.d.  570  is  approximately  oorreot.  Cp.  Caetani,  op.  cit.  i. 

1 49.  Mohammad  was  not  the  true  name  of  the  prophet ;  it  was  a  cognomen,  either  as¬ 
sumed  or  giTen.  The  question  what  the  true  name  was  is  pronounced  by  Caetani 

151)  to  be  probably  insoluble.] 

70  I  copy  the  honourable  testimony  of  Abu  Taleb  to  his  family  and  nephew.  Lai.8 
L*ei,  qui  nos  a  stirpe  Abrahami  et  semine  Ismaelis  oonstituit,  et  nobis  regionem 
■acram  dedit,  et  nos  judices  hominibus  statu  it.  Porro  Mohammed  filiuB  Abdollahi 
ntfpotis  mei  (nepot  mens)  quocum  [non]  ex  aequo  librabitur  e  Koraishidis  qnispiam 
<?ui  non  prepond erat urns  est,  bonit&t  j  et  excellent^,  et  intellectu  et  gioriA  et 
anzxnine  etsi  opum  inops  fuerit  (et  certe  opes  umbra  transiens  sunt  et  d*  positum 
qoori  reddi'  debet),  desiderio  Chadije  filie  Chowailedi  tenetur,  et  ilia  vicissim 
ipsius;  quioquid  autem  dotis  vice  petieritis,  ego  in  me  susoipiam  (Pocock,  Speci¬ 
men*  e  septimA  parte  libri  Ebn  H&mduni  [p.  171]). 

71  The  private  life  of  Mahomet,  from  hiB  birth  to  his  mission,  is  preserved  by 
A  balled*  (in  Vit  c.  3-7)  and  the  Arabian  writers  of  genuine  or  apocryphal  note, 
who  are  alleged  by  Hottinger  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  204-211),  Maraoci  (tom.  i.  p.  10-14), 

« tod  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  i.  p.  97-134). 

71  Abulfeda,  in  Vit.  c.  65,  66;  Oagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  iii.  p.  272-289  ; 

Rk  b«st  traditions  of  the  person  and  conversation  of  the  prophet  are  derived  from 
Afsshi,  Ali,  and  Abn  Horaira  (Gagnier,  tom.  ii.  p.  267 ;  Ockley’s  Hist,  of  the 
S»n*oensv  vol.  ii.  p.  149),  surn&med  the  father  of  a  cat,  who  died  in  the  year  59  of 
(be s  Hegira.  [Traditions  reported  by  Abu-Horaira  require  corroboration.] 
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presence,  his  majestic  aspect,  his  piercing  eye,  his  gracious  smile, 
his  flowing  beard,  his  countenance  that  painted  every  sensation 
of  the  soul,  and  his  gestures  that  enforced  each  expression  of  the 
tongue.  In  the  familiar  offices  of  life  he  scrupulously  adhered  to 
the  grave  and  ceremonious  politeness  of  his  country ;  his  respect¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  rich  and  powerful  was  dignified  by  his  con¬ 
descension  and  affability  to  the  poorest  citizens  of  Mecca ;  the 
frankness  of  his  manner  concealed  the  artifice  of  his  views ;  and 
the  habits  of  courtesy  were  imputed  to  personal  friendship  or 
universal  benevolence.  His  memory  was  capacious  and  reten¬ 
tive,  his  wit  easy  and  social,  his  imagination  sublime,  his  judg¬ 
ment  clear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  He  possessed  the  courage  both 
of  thought  and  action;  and,  although  his  designs  might 
gradually  expand  with  his  success,  the  first  idea  which  he  en¬ 
tertained  of  his  divine  mission  bears  the  stamp  of  an  original 
and  superior  genius.  The  son  of  Abdallah  was  educated  in 
the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race,  in  the  use  of  the  purest  dialect 
of  Arabia ;  and  the  fluency  of  his  speech  was  corrected  and  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  practice  of  discreet  and  seasonable  silence.  With 
these  powers  of  eloquence,  Mahomet  was  an  illiterate  barbarian ; 
his  youth  had  never  been  instructed  in  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing;73  the  common  ignorance  exempted  him  from  shame  or 
reproach,  but  he  was  reduced  to  a  narrow  circle  of  existence,  and 
deprived  of  those  faithful  mirrors  which  reflect  to  our  mind  the 
minds  of  sages  and  heroes.  Yet  the  book  of  nature  and  of  man 

79  Those  who  believe  that  Mahomet  could  read  or  write  are  incapable  of  reading 
what  is  written,  with  another  pen,  in  the  Surats,  or  chapters  of  the  Koran,  vii.  xxix. 
xcvi.  These  texts,  and  the  tradition  of  the  Sonna,  are  admitted  without  doubt  by 
Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  c.  vii.),  Gagnier  (Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  15),  Pocock  (Specimen,  p. 
151),  Reland  (de  Religions  Mohammedicft,  p.  286),  and  Sale  (Preliminary  Diaooorse, 
p.  42).  Mr.  White,  almost  alone,  denies  the  ignorance,  to  accuse  the  imposture^ 
of  the  prophet.  His  arguments  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Two  6hort  trading 
journeys  to  the  fairs  of  Syria  were  surely  not  sufficient  to  infuse  a  science  so  rare 
among  the  citizens  of  Meooa ;  it  was  not  in  the  cool  deliberate  act  of  a  tnatr  that 
Mahomet  would  have  dropped  the  mask  ;  nor  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn'  Cron 
the  words  of  disease  and  delirium.  The  lettered  youth,  before  he  aspired  to  tbe 
prophetic  character,  must  have  often  exercised,  in  private  life,  the  arts  of  raadis^ 
and  writing ;  and  his  first  converts,  of  his  own  family,  would  have  been  the  fort  to 
detect  and  upbraid  his  scandalous  hypoorisy.  White’s  Sermons,  p.  203,  904,  Xcfce*, 
p.  xxxvi-xxxviii.  [It  seems  probable  that  Mohammad  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing,  but  that  in  practice  he  employed  an  amanuensis  to  whom 
he  dictated  his  suras.  The  art  of  writing  was  far  more  diffused  in  Arabia  in  sbj 
time  of  Mohammad  than  used  to  be  supposed,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  orthodox 
tradition  to  deny  to  the  prophet  any  knowledge  of  letters,  in  order  to  secure  hia  direct 
inspiration  and  eliminate  the  possibility  of  his  having  derived  muoh  of  the  Karas 
from  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  See  Gaetani,  op.  cii.  ii,  1,  622  sqq .  for  the  origin  of  tfe* 
Arabic  script,  and  the  diffusion  of  writing  in  the  seventh  century.] 
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was  open  to  his  view ;  and  some  fancy  has  been  indulged  in 
the  political  and  philosophical  observations  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  Arabian  traveller. 74  He  compares  the  nations  and  the 
religions  of  the  earth ;  discovers  the  weakness  of  the  Persian 
and  Roman  monarchies ;  beholds,  with  pity  and  indignation,  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times ;  aud  resolves  to  unite,  under  one  God 
and  one  king,  the  invincible  spirit  and  primitive  virtues 
of  the  Arabs.  Our  more  accurate  inquiry  will  suggest  that, 
instead  of  visiting  the  courts,  the  camps,  the  temples  of  the 
East,  the  two  journeys  of  Mahomet  into  Syria  were  confined  to 
the  fairs  of  Bostra  and  Damascus ;  that  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  the  caravan  of  his  uncle ; 
and  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  return  as  soon  as  he  had 
disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah.  In  these  hasty 
*nd  superficial  excursions,  the  eye  of  genius  might  discern  some 
objects  invisible  to  his  grosser  companions ;  some  seeds  of  know¬ 
ledge  might  be  cast  upon  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  his  ignorance  of 
the  Syriac  language  must  have  checked  his  curiosity ; 71  and  I 
cannot  perceive,  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Mahomet,  that  his 
prospect  was  far  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Arabian 
world.  From  every  region  of  that  solitary  world,  the  pilgrims 
of  Mecca  were  annually  assembled  by  the  calls  of  devotion  and 
commerce :  in  the  free  concourse  of  multitudes,  a  simple  citizen, 
in  his  native  tongue,  might  study  the  political  state  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  tribes,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians.  Some  useful  strangers  might  be  tempted ,  or  forced , 
to  implore  the  rights  of  hospitality;  and  the  enemies  of 
Mahomet  have  named  the  Jew,  the  Persian,  and  the  Syrian 
monk,  whom  they  accuse  of  lending  their  secret  aid  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Koran.7*  Conversation  enriches  the  understand- 

T*  The  Co  ant  de  Boulainvilliers  (Vie  do  Mehommed,  p.  203-328)  leads  hie  Arabian 
pupil,  like  the  Telemachne  ot  Flndlon,  or  the  Gyros  ot  Ramsay.  Bis  journey  to 
the  court  of  Persia  is  probably  a  fiction ;  nor  oan  1  traoe  the  origin  of  his  exclama¬ 
tion.  “  Lee  Grace  sont  ponrtant  des  homines  ”.  The  two  Syrian  journeys  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  almost  all  the  Arabian  writers,  both  Mahometans  and  Christians  (Gagnier 
ad  AbuUed.  p.  10). 

’>  [Mohammad  occasionally  borrows  Aramaic  words,  where  his  native  tongue 
foiled  him,  but  is  apt  to  use  these  borrowed  words  in  a  wrong  sense.] 

vs  i  am  not  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  fables  or  conjectures  whioh  name  the  strangers 
accused  or  suspected  by  the  infidels  of  Mecca  (Koran,  e.  16,  p.  338,  o.  86,  p.  397, 
with  Sale’s  Remarks.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  22-37.  Gagnier,  Not.  ad 
Abutted,  p.  11,  74.  Maracoi,  tom.  ii.  p.  400).  Even  Prideanx  has  observed  that 
the  transaction  must  have  beta)  secret,  and  that  the  scene  lay  in  the  heart  of  Arabia. 
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ing,  but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius ;  and  the  uniformity  of 
a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a  single  artist.  From  his  earliest 
youth  Mahomet  was  addicted  to  religious  contemplation ;  each 
year,  during  the  month  of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from  the  world 
and  from  the  arms  of  Cadijah ;  in  the  cave  of  Hera,  three  miles 
from  Mecca,77  he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm, 
whose  abode  is  not  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet. 
The  faith  which,  under  the  name  of  Islam,,"6  he  preached  to  his 
family  and  nation  is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a 
necessary  fiction,  That  thebe  is  only  one  God,  and  that 
Mahomet  is  the  APOSTLE  OF  God. 

one  God  It  is  the  boast  of  the  Jewish  apologists  that,  while  the  learned 
nations  of  antiquity  were  deluded  by  the  fables  of  polytheism, 
their  simple  ancestors  of  Palestine  preserved  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God.  The  moral  attributes  of  Jehovah  may 
not  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  standard  of  human  virtue ;  his 
metaphysical  qualities  are  darkly  expressed ;  but  each  page  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  is  an  evidence  of  his  power; 
the  unity  of  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  first  table  of  the  law ; 
and  his  sanctuary  was  never  defiled  by  any  visible  image  of  the 
invisible  essence.  After  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  the  faith  of  the 
Hebrew  exiles  was  purified,  fixed,  and  enlightened,  by  the 
spiritual  devotion  of  the  synagogue ;  and  the  authority  of  Ma¬ 
homet  will  not  justify  his  perpetual  reproach  that  the  Jews  of 
Mecca  or  Medina  adored  Ezra  as  the  son  of  God.79  But  the 
children  of  Israel  had  ceased  to  be  a  people ;  and  the  religions 
of  the  world  were  guilty,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophet,  of 
giving  sons,  or  daughters,  or  companions,  to  the  supreme  God. 
In  the  rude  idolatry  of  the  Arabs,  the  crime  is  manifest  and 
audacious;  the  Sabians  are  poorly  excused  by  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  first  planet  or  intelligence  in  their  celestial  hierarchy : 

77  Abulfeda  in  Vit.  o.  7,  p.  15.  Gagnier,  tom.  i.  p.  133,  185.  The  situation  of 
Mount  Hera  is  remarked  by  Abulfeda  (Geograph.  Arab.  p.  4).  Yet  Mahomet  bad 
never  read  of  the  cave  of  Egeria  ubi  nocturnes  Numa  constituebat  amice,  ol  the 
Idfe&n  Mount  where  Minos  conversed  with  Jove,  Ac.  [A  late  tradition  averted 
that  an  interval  of  two  or  thee  years  elapsed  between  the  first  and  the  second  revela¬ 
tion  at  Hira.  This  was  called  the  doctrine  of  the  fatra .] 

78  [Islam  and  Muslim  (  =  Moslem,  Musulman)  are  the  infinitive  and  participle 
of  the  causative  form  of  the  root  slm ,  which  connotes  “peace”.  The  idea  was  to 
make  peace  with  the  stronger — to  surrender  to  Allah.] 

79  Koran,  c.  9,  p.  153.  A1  Beidawi  and  the  other  oommentatora  quoted  by  Sale 
adhere  to  the  charge;  but  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  coloured  by  the  most 
obscure  or  absurd  tradition  of  the  Talmudists. 
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and  in  the  Magian  system  the  conflict  of  the  two  principles 
betrays  the  imperfection  of  the  conqueror.  The  Christians  of 
the  seventh  century  had  insensibly  relapsed  into  a  semblance  of 
paganism ;  their  public  and  private  vows  were  addressed  to  the 
relics  and  images  that  disgraced  the  temples  of  the  East ;  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty  was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  martyrs,  and 
saints,  and  angels,  the  objects  of  popular  veneration ;  and  the 
Collyridian  heretics,  who  flourished  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  Arabia, 
invested  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  name  and  honours  of  a  god¬ 
dess.80  The  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  appear  to 
contradict  the  principle  of  the  divine  unity.  In  their  obvious 
sense  they  introduce  three  equal  deities,  and  transform  the  man 
Jesus  into  the  substance  of  the  son  of  God;81  an  orthodox  com¬ 
mentary  will  satisfy  only  a  believing  mind ;  intemperate  curiosity 
and  zeal  had  torn  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  each  of  the 
Oriental  sects  was  eager  to  confess  that  all,  except  themselves, 
deserved  the  reproach  of  idolatry  and  polytheism.  The  creed 
of  Mahomet  is  free  from  suspicion  or  ambiguity ;  and  the  Koran 
is  a  glorious  testimony  to  the  unity  of  God.  The  prophet  of 
Mecca  rejected  the  worship  of  idols  and  men,  of  stars  and  planets, 
on  the  rational  principle  that  whatever  rises  must  set,  that  what¬ 
ever  is  born  must  die,  that  whatever  is  corruptible  must  decay 
and  perish.82  In  the  author  of  the  universe,  his  rational  enthu¬ 
siasm  confessed  and  adored  an  infinite  and  eternal  being,  with¬ 
out  form  or  place,  without  issue  or  similitude,  present  to  our 
most  secret  thoughts,  existing  by  the  necessity  of  his  own 
nature,  and  deriving  from  himself  all  moral  and  intellectual  per¬ 
fection.  These  sublime  truths,  thus  announced  in  the  language 

M  Hottingor,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  225-2*28.  The  Collyridian  heresy  was  carried  from 
Thrace  to  Arabia  by  some  women,  and  the  name  whs  borrowed  from  the  KoWvp'n, 
or  cake,  which  they  offered  to  the  goddess.  This  example,  that  of  Beryllns,  bishop 
:f  Bostra  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  vi.  c.  33),  and  several  others,  may  excuse  the  re¬ 
proach,  Arabia  hseresewn  ferax. 

w  The  three  Gods  in  the  Koran  (c.  4,  p.  81,  c.  5,  p.  92)  are  obviously  directed 
«^amet  our  Catholic  mystery ;  but  the  Arabia  commentators  understand  them  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  an  heretical  Trinity,  maintained,  as  it  is 
*»id.  by  some  barbarians  at  the  council  of  Nice  (Eutych.  Annal.  tom.  i.  p.  440). 
rnt  the  existence  of  the  Marianites  is  denied  by  the  candid  Beausobre  (Hist,  de 
ilamch^usme,  tom.  i.  p.  53*2),  and  he  derives  the  mistake  from  the  word  Rouah,  the 
H chj  Ghost,  which,  in  some  Oriental  tongues,  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  is 
figuratively  styled  the  Mother  of  Christ  in  the  gospel  of  the  Naxarenes. 

*J  This  train  of  thought  is  philosophically  exemplified  in  the  character  of  Abra- 
iiiu.  who  opposed  in  Chaldwa  the  first  introduction  of  idolatry  (Koran,  c.  6,  p. 
105 ;  d'Hcrbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  13). 
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of  the  prophet,83  are  firmly  held  by  his  disciples,  and  defined 
with  metaphysical  precision  by  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran. 
A  philosophic  Atheist  might  subscribe  the  popular  creed  of  the 
Mahometans : 84  a  creed  too  sublime  perhaps  for  our  present 
faculties.  What  object  remains  for  the  fancy,  or  even  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  when  we  have  abstracted  from  the  unknown  sub¬ 
stance  all  ideas  of  time  and  space,  of  motion  and  matter,  of 
sensation  and  reflection?  The  first  principle  of  reason  and 
revelation  was  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  Mahomet;  his  prose¬ 
lytes,  from  India  to  Morocco,  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Unitarians ;  and  the  danger  of  idolatry  has  been  prevented  by 
the  interdiction  of  images.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  decrees  and 
absolute  predestination  is  strictly  embraced  by  the  Mahometans  ; 
and  they  struggle  with  the  common  difficulties,  how  to  reconcile 
the  prescience  of  God  with  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of 
man ;  how  to  explain  the  permission  of  evil  under  the  reign 
of  infinite  power  and  infinite  goodness, 
uahomet  The  God  of  nature  has  written  his  existence  on  all  his  works, 
of  God?and  and  his  law  in  the  heart  of  man.  To  restore  the  knowledge  of 
the  pro-°  the  one,  and  the  practice  of  the  other,  has  been  the  real  or 
ptwt*  pretended  aim  of  the  prophets  of  every  age ;  the  liberality  of 

Mahomet  allowed  to  his  predecessors  the  same  credit  which  he 
claimed  for  himself ;  and  the  chain  of  inspiration  was  prolonged 
from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Koran.11 
During  that  period,  some  rays  of  prophetic  light  had  been  im¬ 
parted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  elect, 
discriminated  by  their  respective  measure  of  virtue  and  grace ; 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  apostles  were  sent  with  a  special 
commission  to  recall  their  country  from  idolatry  and  vice;  one 
hundred  and  four  volumes  have  been  indicated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  six  legislators  of  transcendent  brightness  have  an¬ 
nounced  to  mankind  the  six  successive  revelations  of  various 

83  See  the  Koran,  particularly  the  seoond  (p.  30),  the  fifty-Beventh  (p.  437),  the 
fifty-eighth  (p.  441),  chapters,  which  proclaim  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator. 

84  The  most  orthodox  creeds  are  translated  by|Pocook  (Specimen,  p.  274, 284-29S1, 
Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  lxxxii.-xov.),  Be  land  (de  Religion.  Mohan 
1.  i.  p.  7-18),  and  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  iv.  p.  4-28).  The  greet  troth 
that  God  is  without  similitude,  is  foolishly  criticized  by  Maracci  (Alcoran,  tom.  I 
part  iii.  p.  87-94),  beoause  he  made  man  after  his  own  image. 

“Reland,  de  Relig.  Moham.  1.  i.  p.  17-47.  Sale’s  Preliminary  Disooum,  p 
78-76.  Voyage  de  Chardin,  tom.  iv.  p.  28-87  and  37-47  for  the  Persian  additta. 
“  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  God !  ”  Yet  the  precise  number  of  prophets  is  not  an  artid* 
of  faith. 
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rights,  but  of  one  immutable  religion.  The  authority  and 
station  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet 
rise  in  just  gradation  above  each  other ;  but  whosoever  hates 
or  rejects  any  one  of  the  prophete  is  numbered  with  the  infidels. 

The  writings  of  the  patriarchs  were  extant  only  in  the  apo¬ 
cryphal  copies  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians; 88  the  conduct  of 
Adam  had  not  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  or  respect  of  his 
children;  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah  were  observed  by  an 
inferior  and  imperfect  class  of  the  proselytes  of  the  synagogues ; 87 
and  the  memory  of  Abraham  was  obscurely  revered  by  the  8a- 
bians  in  his  native  land  of  Chaldea ;  of  the  myriads  of  prophets, 
Moses  and  Christ  alone  lived  and  reigned ;  and  the  remnant  of 
the  inspired  writings  was  comprised  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament.  The  miraculous  story  of  Moses  is  con-  mom* 
secrated  and  embellished  in  the  Koran ; 88  and  the  captive  Jews 
enjoy  the  secret  revenge  of  imposing  their  own  belief  on  the 
nations  whose  recent  creeds  they  deride.  For  the  author  of 
Christianity,  the  Mahometans  are  taught  by  the  prophet  to 
entertain  a  high  and  mysterious  reverence.88  “Verily,  Christ  Jem* 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the  apostle  of  God,  and  his  word, 
which  he  conveyed  unto  Mary,  and  a  Spirit  proceeding  from 
him :  honourable  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come ;  and 
one  of  those  who  approach  near  to  the  presence  of  God.” 90  The 
wonders  of  the  genuine  and  apocryphal  gospels 81  are  profusely 
heaped  on  his  head ;  and  the  Latin  church  has  not  disdained  to 

m  For  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Adam,  see  Fabricius,  Codex  Pseadepigraphus 
V.  T.  p.  27-29 ;  of  Seth,  p.  154-157 ;  of  Enoch,  p.  160-219.  But  the  book  of  Enoch 
is  oonsecrated,  in  some  measure,  by  the  quotation  of  the  apostle  St.  Jude ;  and  a 
tong  legendary  fragment  is  alleged  by  Syncellus  and  Scaliger.  [The  book  of 
Enoch  survives  in  an  Ethiopio  version,  edited  by  Arohbishop  Lawrence,  with  a 
translation,  1821,  and  since  then  by  Dillmann.  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
and  annotated  by  R.  H.  Charles,  1893,  who  re-edited  it,  1906.] 

91  The  seven  precepts  of  Noah  are  explained  by  Marsham  (Canon.  Chronicus, 
p.  154-180),  who  adopts,  on  this  ocoaBion,  the  learning  and  credulity  of  Selden. 

*  The  articles  of  Adam ,  Noah ,  Abraham ,  Moses,  Ac.  in  the  Biblioth&que  of 
d’Herbelot,  are  gaily  bedecked  with  the  fanciful  legends  of  the  Mahometans,  who 
have  built  on  the  groundwork  of  Scripture  the  Talmud. 

••  Koran,  o.  7,  p.  128,  Ac.,  c.  10,  p.  173,  Ac.  D’Herbelot,  p.  647,  Ac. 

••Koran,  c.  3,  p.  40,  c.  4,  p.  80.  D’Herbelot,  p.  399,  Ao. 

m  See  the  gospel  of  St.  Thomas,  or  of  the  Infancy,  in  the  Codex  Apocryphus 
N.  T.  of  Fabricius,  who  collects  the  various  testimonies  concerning  it  (p.  128-158). 
it  was  published  in  Qreek  by  Cotelier,  and  in  Arabic  by  Sike,  who  thinks  our 
present  copy  more  recent  than  Mahomet.  Yet  hiB  quotations  agroe  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  about  the  speeoh  of  Christ  in  his  cradle,  his  living  birds  of  day,  Ac.  ( Sike ,  c. 

1.  p.  168,  169,  c.  36,  p.  198,  199,  c.  46,  p.  206.  Cotelier ,  c.  2,  p.  160,  161).  [Ed. 
Tischendorf,  Evang  apocrypha,  1876,  and  W.  Wright,  Contributions  to  the 
apoerypbal  literature  of  the  N.  T.,  1865.] 
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borrow  from  the  Koran  the  immaculate  conception  *  of  his 
virgin  mother.  Yet  Jesus  was  a  mere  mortal ;  and,  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  his  testimony  will  serve  to  condemn  both  the 
Jews,  who  reject  him  as  a  prophet,  and  the  Christians,  who  adore 
him  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  malice  of  his  enemies  aspersed 
his  reputation  and  conspired  against  his  life ;  but  their  intention 
only  was  guilty,  a  phantom  or  a  criminal  was  substituted  on 
the  cross,  and  the  innocent  saint  was  translated  to  the  seventh 
heaven."  During  six  hundred  years  the  gospel  was  the  way  of 
truth  and  salvation ;  but  the  Christians  insensibly  forgot  both 
the  laws  and  the  example  of  their  founder ;  and  Mahomet  was 
instructed  by  the  Gnostics  to  accuse  the  Church,  as  well  as  the 
synagogue,  of  corrupting  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text.®*  The 
piety  of  Mobos  and  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  of  a 
future  prophet,  more  illustrious  than  themselves ;  the  evangelic 
promise  of  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy  Ghost,  was  prefigured  in  the 
name,  and  accomplished  in  the  person,  of  Mahomet,"  the 
greatest  and  the  last  of  the  apostles  of  God. 

The  communication  of  ideas  requires  a  similitude  of  thought 
and  language;  the  discourse  of  a  philosopher  would  vibrate, 
without  effect,  on  the  ear  of  a  peasant ;  yet  how  minute  is  the 
distance  of  their  understandings,  if  it  be  compared  with  the 
contact  of  an  infinite  and  a  finite  mind,  with  the  word  of  God 


w  It  is  darkly  hinted  in  the  Koran  (c.  8,  p.  89),  and  more  dearly  explained  by 
the  tradition  of  the  Sonnites  (Sale's  Note,  and  Maraooi,  tom.  ii.  p.  112).  In  the 
xiith  century,  the  immaoulate  conception  was  condemned  by  St.  Bernard  is  a 
presumptuous  novelty  (Fra  Paolo,  Istoria  del  Concilio  di  Trento,  1.  ii.). 

M  See  the  Koran,  c.  3,  v.  53  and  c.  4,  v.  156  of  Maracci’s  edition.  Dens  esi 
prastantissimus  dolose  agentium  (an  odd  praise)  .  .  .  nec  crucifixerunt  eum,  wd 
objecta  eat  eis  similitudo :  an  expression  that  may  suit  with  the  system  of  the  Do 
oetes ;  but  the  commentators  believe  (Maracoi,  tom.  ii.  p.  113-115,  173;  Sale,  p 
42,  43,  79)  that  another  man,  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  was  crucified  in  the  likeness 
of  Jesus :  a  fable  which  they  had  read  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Barnabas,  and  which 
had  been  started  as  early  as  the  time  of  IrenaBcs,  by  some  Ebionite  heretics  (Bain 
Bobre,  Hist,  du  Manich6isme,  tom.  ii.  p.  25.  Mosheim  de  Reb.  Christ,  p.  353V 
wThis  charge  is  obscurely  urged  in  the  Koran  (c.  9,  p.  45) ;  but  neither 
Mahomet  nor  his  followers  are  sufficiently  versed  in  languages  and  critioisiu  to  give 
any  weight  or  colour  to  their  suspicions.  Yet  the  Arians  and  Nestorians  oould  re¬ 
late  soma  stories,  and  the  illiterate  prophet  might  listen  to  the  bold  assertions  of 
the  Manichaans.  See  Beausobre,  tom.  i.  p.  291-305. 

95  Among  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  are  perverted 
by  the  fraud  or  ignorance  of  the  Musulmans,  they  apply  to  the  prophet  the 
promise  of  the  Paraclete ,  or  Comforter,  which  had  been  already  usurped  by  the 
Montanists  and  Mamohceans  (Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manich4i6me,  tom.  i. 
p.  263,  Ac.) ;  and  the  easy  change  of  letters,  wtpuc\vr6s  for  vopAcAifTos,  affords  the 
etymology  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  (Maracoi,  tom.  i.  part  i.  p.  15-28).  [See 
John  xvi.  7.J 
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expressed  by  the  tongue  or  the  pen  of  a  mortal?  The  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  of 
Christ,  might  not  be  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  their 
reason  and  memory ;  and  the  diversity  of  their  genius  is  strongly 
marked  in  the  style  and  composition  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  But  Mahomet  was  contented  with  a  character 
more  humble,  yet  more  sublime,  of  a  simple  editor;  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Koran,96  according  to  himself  or  his  disciples,  is 
uncreated  and  eternal,  subsisting  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity, 
and  inscribed  with  a  pen  of  light  on  the  table  of  his  everlasting 
decrees.  A  paper  copy  in  a  volume  of  silk  and  gems  was  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  under 
the  Jewish  oeconomy,  had  indeed  been  dispatched  on  the  most 
important  errands ;  and  this  truBty  messenger  successively  re¬ 
vealed  the  chapters  and  verses  to  the  Arabian  prophet.  Instead 
of  a  perpetual  and  perfect  measure  of  the  divine  will,  the 
fragments  of  the  Koran  were  produced  at  the  discretion  of 
Mahomet ;  each  revelation  is  suited  to  the  emergencies  of  his 
policy  or  passion;  and  all  contradiction  is  removed  by  the 
saving  maxim  that  any  text  of  scripture  is  abrogated  or  modified 
by  any  subsequent  passage.  The  word  of  God  and  of  the 
apostle  was  diligently  recorded  by  his  disciples  on  palm-leaves 
and  the  shoulder-bones  of  mutton ;  and  the  pages,  without 
order  or  connexion,  were  cast  into  a  domestic  chest,  in  the 
custody  of  one  of  his  wives.  Two  years  after  the  death  of 
Mahomet,  the  sacred  volume  was  collected  and  published  by  his 
friend  and  successor  Abubeker ; OT  the  work  was  revised  by  the  [second 
caliph  Othman,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hegira ;  and  the 
various  editions  of  the  Koran  assert  the  same  miraculous  privilege 
of  an  uniform  and  incorruptible  text.  In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
or  vanity,  the  prophet  rests  the  truth  of  his  mission  on  the  merit  of 
his  book,  audaciously  challenges  both  men  and  angels  to  imitate 


••For  the  Koran,  see  d'Herbelot,  p.  85-88;  Maraooi,  tom.  I.  in  Vit.  Moham¬ 
med.  p.  82-45 ;  Sale,  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  56-70.  [Ndldeke,  Gesehichte  dee 
QorA na,  1860;  Weil,  Einleitung  in  den  Koran,  1878  (ed.  2);  Palmer’s  translation 
i  n  •*  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  *’  (1880) ;  Roddwell’s  translation,  and  article  in 
nugbee’  dictionary  of  Islam.  For  the  chronological  order  of  the  Suras,  op.  Caetani, 
np.  cit.  i.  215  sqq ,  and  cp.  below,  Appendix  1.] 

•’[Abu-Bekr’s  edition  was  made  by  Zaid,  who  had  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
prophet.  It  was  known  as  “  the  Leaves  ”  ( al-tuhuf ).  Zaid  also  took  part  in  the 
preparation  of  Othman’s  edition,  of  whioh  four  official  oopies  were  made,  for 
Medina,  Ktifa,  Basra  and  Damascus.] 
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the  beauties  of  a  single  page,  and  presumes  to  assert  that  God 
alone  could  dictate  this  incomparable  performance.*  This 
argument  is  most  powerfully  addressed  to  adevout  Arabian,  whose 
mind  is  attuned  to  faith  and  rapture,  whose  ear  is  delighted  by 
the  music  of  sounds,  and  whose  ignorance  is  incapable  of  com¬ 
paring  the  productions  of  human  genius."  The  harmony  and 
copiousness  of  style  will  not  reach,  in  a  version,  the  European 
infidel ;  he  will  peruse,  with  impatience,  the  endless  incoherent 
rhapsody  of  fable,  and  precept,  and  declamation,  which  seldom 
excites  a  sentiment  or  an  idea,  which  sometimes  crawls  in  the 
dust  and  is  sometimes  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  divine  attributes 
exalt  the  fancy  of  the  Arabian  missionary ;  but  his  loftiest 
strains  must  yield  to  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  book  of  Job, 
composed  in  a  remote  age,  in  the  same  country,  and  in  the 
same  language.100  If  the  composition  of  the  Koran  exceed  the 
faculties  of  a  man,  to  what  superior  intelligence  should  we 
ascribe  the  Iliad  of  Homer  or  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes? 
In  all  religions,  the  life  of  the  founder  supplies  the  silence  of 
his  written  revelation :  the  sayings  of  Mahomet  were  so  many 
lessons  of  truth ;  his  actions  so  many  examples  of  virtue ;  and 
the  public  and  private  memorials  were  preserved  by  his  wives 
and  companions.  At  the  end  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Sowna, 
or  oral  law,  was  fixed  and  consecrated  by  the  labours  of  A1 
Bochari,  who  discriminated  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  genuine  traditions,  from  a  mass  of  three  hundred 
thousand  reports  of  a  more  doubtful  or  spurious  character. 
Each  day  the  pious  author  prayed  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and 
performed  his  ablutions  with  the  water  of  Zemzem ;  the  pages 
were  successively  deposited  on  the  pulpit  and  the  sepulchre 
of  the  apostle ;  and  the  work  has  been  approved  by  the  four 
orthodox  sects  of  the  Sonnites.101 

98  Koran,  o.  17,  v.  89.  In  Sale,  p.  285,  286.  In  Maraod,  p.  410. 

99  Yet  a  sect  of  Arabians  was  persuaded  that  it  might  be  equalled  or  surpeawd 
by  an  human  pen  (Focook,  Specimen,  p.  221,  Ac.) ;  and  Maracci  (the  polemic  it 
too  hard  for  the  translator)  derides  the  rhyming  affectation  of  the  most  applauded 
passage  (tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  (>9-75). 

100Colloquia  (whether  real  or  fabulous)  in  mediA  ArabiA  atque  ab  Arabibui 
habita  (Lowth,  de  Poeai  Hebrceorum  Prelect,  xxxii.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.  with  hit 
Gherman  editor  Miohaelis,  Epimetron  iv.).  Yet  Michaelis  (p.  671-678)  has  detected 
many  Egyptian  images,  the  elephantiasis,  papyrus,  Nile,  orooodile,  dte.  The 
language  is  ambiguously  styled  Arabico-Hebraea.  The  resemblanoe  of  the  eieter 
dialects  was  much  more  visible  in  their  childhood  than  in  their  mature  age  (Mi* 
chaelis,  p.  682.  Schultens,  in  Praefat.  Job). 

101 A1  Bochari  died  a.h.  224.  See  D’Herbelot,  p.  208,  416,  827.  Gagniar, 
Not.  ad  Abulfed.  o.  19,  p.  88.  [He  discriminated  4000  out  of  600,000  tradition*. 
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The  mission  of  the  ancient  prophets,  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus,  mraoi«» 
had  been  confirmed  by  many  splendid  prodigies ;  and  Mahomet 
was  repeatedly  urged,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
to  produce  a  similar  evidence  of  hi6  divine  legation :  to  call  down 
from  heaven  the  angel  or  the  volume  of  bis  revelation,  to  create 
a  garden  in  the  desert,  or  to  kindle  a  conflagration  in  the  unbe¬ 
lieving  city.  As  often  as  he  is  pressed  by  the  demands  of  the 
Koreish,  he  involves  himself  in  the  obscure  boast  of  vision  and 
prophecy,  appeals  to  the  internal  proofs  of  his  doctrine,  and 
shields  himself  behind  the  providence  of  God,  who  refuses  those 
signs  and  wonders  that  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith  and 
aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity.  But  the  modest  or  angry  tone 
of  his  apologies  betrays  his  weakness  and  vexation ;  and  these 
passages  of  scandal  establish,  beyond  suspicion,  the  integrity  of 
the  Koran.101  The  votaries  of  Mahomet  are  more  assured  than 
himself  of  his  miraculous  gifts,  and  their  confidence  and  credu¬ 
lity  increase  as  they  are  farther  removed  from  the  time  and  place 
of  his  spiritual  exploits.  They  believe  or  affirm  that  trees  went 
forth  to  meet  him ;  that  he  was  saluted  by  stones ;  that  water 
gushed  from  his  fingers ;  that  he  fed  the  hungry,  cured  the  sick, 
and  raised  the  dead ;  that  a  beam  groaned  to  him ;  that  a  camel 
complained  to  him ;  that  a  shoulder  of  mutton  informed  him  of 
its  being  poisoned ;  and  that  both  animate  and  inanimate  nature 
were  equally  subject  to  the  apostle  of  God.1#s  His  dream  of  a 
nocturnal  journey  is  seriously  described  as  a  real  and  corporeal 
transaction.  A  mysterious  animal,  the  Borak,  conveyed  him  from 
the  temple  of  Mecca  to  that  of  Jerusalem ;  with  his  companion 
Gabriel,  he  successively  ascended  the  seven  heavens,  and  received 
and  repaid  the  salutations  of  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and 
the  angels,  in  their  respective  mansions.  Beyond  the  seventh 

Hia  book,  the  8ahlh  Bokh&ri,  is  still  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  world  of 
laiim.] 

***  See  more  remarkably,  Koran,  c.  2,  6,  12,  13,  17.  PrideAux  (Life  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  pi  18,  19)  has  confounded  the  impostor.  Mar&oci,  with  a  more  learned 
apparatus,  has  shewn  that  the  passages  which  deny  his  miracles  are  clear  and 
positive  (Alcoran,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  7-12),  and  those  which  seem  to  assert  them  are 
ambiguous  and  insufficient  (p.  12-22).  [This  contradiction  between  the  Koran  and 
Lbe  Tradition  on  the  matter  of  miracles  is  remarkable  and  instructive.] 

10  See  the  Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  the  text  of  Abulpharagius,  p.  17  ;  the  notes 
of  Pocoek,  p.  187-190;  D’Horbelot,  Biblioth&que  Orientate,  p.  76,  77;  Voyages 
Chardin,  tom.  iv.  p.  200-203.  Maraoci  (Alcoran,  tom.  i.  p.  22-64)  has  most 
Laboriously  collected  and  oonfuted  the  miracles  and  prophecies  of  Mahomet,  whioh, 
aosording  to  some  writers,  amount  to  three  thousand. 
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heaven,  Mahomet  alone  was  permitted  to  proceed ;  he  passed 
the  veil  of  unity,  approached  within  two  bow-shots  of  the  throne, 
and  felt  a  cold  that  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  when  his  shoulder 
was  touched  by  the  hand  of  God.  After  this  familiar  though 
important  conversation,  he  again  descended  to  Jerusalem,  re¬ 
mounted  the  Borak,  returned  to  Mecca,  and  performed  in  the 
tenth  part  of  a  night  the  journey  of  many  thousand  years.104 
According  to  another  legend,  the  apostle  confounded  in  a 
national  assembly  the  malicious  challenge  of  the  Soreish.  His 
resistless  word  split  asunder  the  orb  of  the  moon :  the  obedi¬ 
ent  planet  stooped  from  her  station  in  the  sky,  accomplished  the 
seven  revolutions  round  the  Caaba,  saluted  Mahomet  in  the 
Arabian  tongue,  and,  suddenly  contracting  her  dimensions,  en¬ 
tered  at  the  collar,  and  issued  forth  through  the  sleeve,  of  his 
Bhirt.106  The  vulgar  are  amused  with  these  marvellous  tales ; 
but  the  gravest  of  the  Musulman  doctors  imitate  the  modesty 
of  their  master,  and  indulge  a  latitude  of  faith  or  interpretation.1'* 
They  might  speciously  allege  that,  in  preaching  the  religion,  it 
was  needless  to  violate  the  harmony  of  nature ;  that  a  creed  un¬ 
clouded  with  mystery  may  be  excused  from  miracles;  and 
that  the  sword  of  Mahomet  was  not  less  potent  than  the  rod  of 
Moses. 

104  The  noaturn&l  journey  is  circumstantially  related  by  Abulfeda  (in  Vit  Mo 
hammed,  c.  19,  p.  33),  who  wishes  to  think  it  a  vision ;  by  Prideaux  (p.  31-40),  “whe 
aggravates  the  absurdities ;  and  by  Gagnier  (tom.  i.  p.  252-343),  who  declares,  In® 
the  zealons  A1  Jannabi,  that  to  deny  this  journey  is  to  disbelieve  the  Koran. 
the  Koran,  without  naming  either  heaven  or  Jerusalem  or  Mecca,  has  only  dropped  a 
mysterious  hint :  Laus  ilii  qui  transtulit  eervum  suum  ab  oratorio  Haram  ad  ore 
torium  remotissimum  (Koran,  o.  17,  v.  1,  in  Maraoci,  tom.  ii.  p.  407 ;  (or  Sal? « 
version  is  more  licentious).  A  slender  basis  for  the  aerial  structure  of  traditicr- 
[The  literal  translation  of  the  opening  words  of  the  17th  sura  (which  may  belong  k 
the  later  Meoo&n  period)  is  “  Praise  be  unto  him  who  transported  his  servant  t? 
night  from  the  sacred  temple  to  the  farther  temple,  the  circuit  (or  environs)  of  ahkh 
we  have  blessed  ”.] 

108  In  the  prophetic  style,  which  uses  the  present  or  past  for  the  future,  Mahan** 
had  said  :  Appropinquavit  hora  et  scissa  esfc  luna  (Koran,  c.  54.  v.  1 ;  in  Mamsd. 
tom.  ii.  p.  388).  This  figure  of  rhetoric  has  been  converted  into  a  fact.  whiil  u 
said  to  be  attested  by  the  most  respectable  eye-witnesses  (Maraoci,  tom.  ii.  p-  W) 
The  festival  is  still  celebrated  by  the  Persians  (Chardin,  tom.  iv.  p.  201) ;  and 
legend  is  tediously  spun  out  by  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  i.  p.  183-334).  ca 
the  faith,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  credulous  AI  Jannabi.  Yet  a  Mahometan  doctec 
has  arraigned  the  credit  of  the  principal  witness  (apud  Poeock,  Specimen,  p.  IfTl; 
the  best  interpreters  are  content  with  the  simple  sense  of  the  Koran  (Al  Beni***, 
apud  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient.  1.  ii.  p.  302) ;  and  the  silence  of  Abulfeda  is  worthy  of 
a  prince  and  a  philosopher. 

106  Abulpharagius,  in  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  17 ;  and  his  scepticism  is  justified 
in  the  notes  of  Pocock,  p.  190-194,  from  the  purest  authorities. 
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The  polytheist  is  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the  variety  of  Pwjoeijtaof 
superstition :  a  thousand  rites  of  Egyptian  origin  were  interwoven  -prayer, 
with  the  essence  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  aims 
had  evaporated  in  the  pageantry  of  the  church.  The  prophet 
of  Mecca  was  tempted  by  prejudice,  or  policy,  or  patriotism,  to 
sanctify  the  rites  of  the  Arabians  and  the  custom  of  visiting  the 
holy  stone  of  the  Caaba.  But  the  precepts  of  Mahomet  himself 
inculcate  a  more  simple  and  rational  piety :  prayer,  fasting,  and 
alma  ore  the  religious  duties  of  a  Musulman ; 107  and  he  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  hope  that  prayer  will  carry  him  half  way  to  God,  fasting 
will  bring  him  to  the  door  of  his  palace,  and  alms  will  gain  him 
admittance.108  I.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  nocturnal 
journey,  the  apostle,  in  his  personal  conference  with  the  Deity, 
was  commanded  to  impose  on  his  disciples  the  daily  obligation 
of  fifty  prayers.  By  the  advice  of  Moses,  he  applied  for  an  alle¬ 
viation  of  this  intolerable  burthen ;  the  number  was  gradually 
reduced  to  five ;  without  any  dispensation  of  business  or  pleasure, 
or  time  or  place :  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  is  repeated  at  day¬ 
break,  at  noon,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  first 
watch  of  the  night ;  and,  in  the  present  decay  of  religious  fervour, 
our  travellers  are  edified  by  the  profound  humility  and  attention 
of  the  Turks  and  Persians.  Cleanliness  is  the  key  of  prayer  : 
the  frequent  lustration  of  the  hands,  the  face,  and  the  body, 
which  was  practised  of  old  by  the  Arabs,  is  solemnly  enjoined  by 
the  Koran ;  and  a  permission  is  formally  granted  to  supply  with 
sand  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  words  and  attitudes  of  suppli¬ 
cation,  as  it  is  performed  either  sitting,  or  standing,  or  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  are  prescribed  by  custom  or  authority,  but  the  prayer 
is  poured  forth  in  short  and  fervent  ejaculations ;  the  measure  of 
zeal  is  not  exhausted  by  a  tedious  liturgy ;  and  each  Musulman, 
for  his  own  person,  is  invested  with  the  character  of  a  priest. 

Among  the  TheistB,  who  reject  the  use  of  images,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  restrain  the  wanderings  of  the  fancy  by  direct- 

**’  [Add  the  precept  of  pilgrimage  to  Meooa ;  cp.  8dm  9.] 

“•The  moat  authentic  account  of  theae  precepts,  pilgrimage,  prayer,  fasting, 
alma,  and  ablations,  is  extracted  from  the  Persian  and  Arabian  theologians  by 
Maraeci  (Prodrom.  part  iv.  p.  9-24) ;  Belaud  (in  his  excellent  treatise  de  Religions 
Mobammadiot,  Utrecht,  1717,  p.  67-123) ;  and  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  tom. 
it.  p.  47-195).  Maracci  is  a  partial  accuser;  bat  the  jeweller,  Chardin,  had  the 
eyes  of  a  philosopher ;  and  Reland,  a  judicious  student,  had  travelled  over  the 
Rest  in  his  closet  at  Utreoht.  The  xivth  letter  of  Toarnefort  (Voyage  da  Levant, 
tom.  U.  p.  395-360,  in  octavo)  describes  what  he  had  seen  of  the  religion  of  the  Turks. 

vol.  v.— 24 
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ing  the  eye  and  the  thought  towards  a  kebla,  or  visible  point  of 
[se0  sura  the  horizon.  The  prophet  was  at  first  inclined  to  gratify  the  Jews 
by  the  choice  of  Jerusalem;  but  he  soon  returned  to  a  more 
natural  partiality ;  and  five  times  every  day  the  eyes  of  the 
nations  at  Astracan,  at  Fez,  at  Delhi,  are  devoutly  turned  to  the 
holy  temple  of  Mecca.  Yet  every  spot  for  the  service  of  God  is 
equally  pure ;  the  Mahometans  indifferently  pray  in  their  cham¬ 
ber  or  in  the  street.  As  a  distinction  from  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  the  Friday  in  each  week  is  set  apart  for  the  useful 
institution  of  public  worship ;  the  people  is  assembled  in  the 
mosch ;  and  the  imam,  some  respectable  elder,  ascends  the  pulpit, 
to  begin  the  prayer  and  pronounce  the  sermon.  But  the  Maho¬ 
metan  religion  is  destitute  of  priesthood  or  sacrifice 10S* ;  and  the 
independent  spirit  of  fanaticism  looks  down  with  contempt  on 
the  ministers  and  the  slaves  of  superstition,  n.  The  voluntary '* 
penance  of  the  ascetics,  the  torment  and  glory  of  their  lives,  was 
odious  to  a  prophet  who  censured  in  his  companions  a  rash  vow 
of  abstaining  from  flesh,  and  women,  and  sleep,  and  firmly  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  suffer  no  monks  in  his  religion.110  Yet  he 
instituted,  in  each  year,  a  fast  of  thirty  days ;  and  strenuously 
recommended  the  observance,  as  a  discipline  which  purifies  the 
soul  and  subdues  the  body,  as  a  salutary  exercise  of  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  and  his  apostle.  During  the  month  of  Rama¬ 
dan,111  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  Musulman 
abstains  from  eating,  and  drinking,  and  women,  and  baths,  and 
perfumes ;  from  all  nourishment  that  can  restore  his  strength, 
from  all  pleasure  that  can  gratify  his  senses.  In  the  revolution 
of  the  lunar  year,  the  Ramadan  comcides  by  turns  with  the 
winter  cold  and  the  summer  heat;  and  the  patient  martyr, 
without  assuaging  his  thirst  with  a  drop  of  water,  must  expect 

108*  [There  is  an  annual  sacrifice  at  the  Feast  of  Victims  in  the  Valley  of  Mini 
near  Mecca  during  the  Pilgrimage.] 

109  Mahomet  (Sale’s  Koran,  c.  9,  p.  153)  reproaches  the  Christians  with  taking 
their  priests  and  monks  for  their  lords,  besides  God.  Yet  M&racci  (Prodrozsaa, 
part  iii.  p.  69,  70)  excuses  the  worship,  especially  of  the  pope,  and  quotes,  from  the 
Koran  itself,  the  case  of  Eblis,  or  Satan,  who  was  cast  from  heaven  for  refaiiog  to 
adore  Adam. 

110  Koran,  o.  5,  p.  94,  and  Sale’s  note,  which  refers  to  the  authority  of  Jallulfri 
din  and  A1  Beidawi.  D’Herbelot  declares  that  Mahomet  condemned  fa  vie  reiifiei*/ . 
and  that  the  first  swarms  of  fakirs,  dervises,  Ac.  did  not  appear  till  after  the  ytai  Jw) 
of  the  Hegira  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  292,  718). 

111  [Ab  being  the  month 11  in  which  the  Koran  was  Bent  down  ”  from  heaTen;  see 
Sura  2.] 
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the  close  of  a  tedious  and  sultry  day.  The  interdiction  of  wine, 
peculiar  to  some  orders  of  priests  or  hermits,  is  converted  by 
Mahomet  alone  into  a  positive  and  general  law ; m  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  globe  has  abjured,  at  his  command,  the 
use  of  that  salutary  though  dangerous  liquor.  These  painful  re¬ 
straints  are,  doubtless,  infringed  by  the  libertine  and  eluded  by 
the  hypocrite ;  but  the  legislator,  by  whom  they  are  enacted, 
cannot  surely  be  accused  of  alluring  his  proselytes  by  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  their  sensual  appetites.11*  HI.  The  charity  of  the 
Mahometans  decends  to  the  animal  creation ;  and  the  Koran 
repeatedly  inculcates,  not  as  a  merit,  but  as  a  strict  and  indis¬ 
pensable  duty,  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  unfortunate.  Ma¬ 
homet,  perhaps,  is  the  only  lawgiver  who  has  defined  the 
precise  measure  of  charity :  the  standard  may  vary  with  the 
degree  and  nature  of  property,  as  it  consists  either  in  money,  in 
com  or  cattle,  in  fruits  or  merchandise ;  but  the  Musulman  does 
not  accomplish  the  law,  unless  he  bestows  a  tenth  of  his  revenue ; 
and,  if  his  conscience  accuses  him  of  fraud  or  extortion,  the  tenth 
under  the  idea  of  restitution,  is  enlarged  to  a  fifth.m  Benevo¬ 
lence  is  the  foundation  of  justice,  since  we  are  forbid  to  injure 
those  whom  we  are  bound  to  assist.  A  prophet  may  reveal  the 
secrets  of  heaven  and  of  futurity ;  but  in  his  moral  precepts  he 
can  only  repeat  the  lessons  of  our  own  hearts. 

The  two  articles  of  belief  and  the  four  practical  duties  of  Islam  R«*fiurrec- 
are  guarded  by  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  the  faith  of  the tiOD 
Musulman  is  devoutly  fixed  on  the  event  of  the  judgment  and 
the  last  day.  The  prophet  has  not  presumed  to  determine  the 
moment  of  that  awful  catastrophe,  though  he  darkly  announces 
the  signs,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  which  will  precede  the  uni- 

113  See  the  doable  prohibition  (Koran,  e.  2,  p.  25,  o.  6,  p.  941,  the  one  in  the 
nyle  of  a  legislator,  the  other  in  that  of  a  fanatic.  The  public  ana  private  motives 
of  Mahomet  are  investigated  by  Prideanx  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  62-64)  and  Sale 
t  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  124). 

[It  would  Beem  that  the  Koran  doctrine  of  “  abrogation  ”  must  be  here 
spoiled  to  Gibbon.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  remark  is  inconsistent  with  his 
•aofteqocnt  statement  that  the  Prophet  incited  the  Arabs  to  “  the  indulgence  of  their 
darling  passions  in  this  world  and  in  the  other  See  below,  p.  419.] 

X1J  The  jealousy  of  Maracoi  (Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  S3)  prompts  him  to  euume- 
raae  the  more  liberal  alms  of  the  Catholics  of  Rome.  Fifteen  great  hospitals  are 
open  to  many  thousand  patients  and  pilgrims,  fifteen  hundred  maidens  Are  annu¬ 
ally  portioned,  fifty-six  charity  schools  are  founded  for  both  sexes,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  confraternities  relieve  the  wants  of  their  brethren,  Ac,  The  benevolence  of 
London  is  still  more  extensive  ;  bat  1  am  afraid  that  much  more  is  to  be  ascribed 
l>  toe  humanity  than  to  the  religion  of  the  people. 
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Paradise 


versal  dissolution,  when  life  shall  be  destroyed  and  the  order  ol 
creation  shall  be  confounded  in  the  primitive  chaos.  At  the 
blast  of  the  trumpet,  new  worlds  will  start  into  being ;  angels, 
genii,  and  men  will  arise  from  the  dead,  and  the  human  sou) 
will  again  be  united  to  the  body.  The  doctrine  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  was  first  entertained  by  the  Egyptians ; 114  and  their 
mummies  were  embalmed,  their  pyramids  were  constructed,  to 
preserve  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  soul,  during  a  period  of 
three  thousand  years.  But  the  attempt  is  partial  and  unavail¬ 
ing;  and  it  is  with  a  more  philosophic  spirit  that  Mahomet 
relies  on  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  whose  word  can  re¬ 
animate  the  breathless  clay,  and  collect  the  innumerable  atoms 
that  no  longer  retain  their  form  or  substance.116  The  inter¬ 
mediate  state  of  the  soul  it  is  hard  to  decide ;  and  those  who 
most  firmly  believe  her  immaterial  nature  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  she  can  think  or  act  without  the  agency  of  the 
organs  of  sense. 

The  re-union  of  the  soul  and  body  will  be  followed  by  the 
final  judgment  of  mankind ;  and,  in  his  copy  of  the  Magitn 
picture,  the  prophet  has  too  faithfully  represented  the  forms  of 
proceeding,  and  even  the  slow  and  successive  operations,  of  so 
earthly  tribunal.  By  his  intolerant  adversaries  he  is  upbraided 
for  extending,  even  to  themselves,  the  hope  of  salvation,  for  as¬ 
serting  the  blackest  heresy  that  every  man  who  believes  in  God, 
and  accomplishes  good  works,  may  expect  in  the  last  day  a  fa¬ 
vourable  sentence.  Such  rational  indifference  is  ill  adapted  to 
the  character  of  a  fanatic ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  messenger 
from  heaven  should  depreciate  the  value  and  necessity  of  his 
own  revelation.  In  the  idiom  of  the  Koran,116  the  belief  of  God 
is  inseparable  from  that  of  Mahomet ;  the  good  works  are  those 
which  he  has  enjoined ;  and  the  two  qualifications  imply  the 
profession  of  Islam,  to  which  all  nations  and  all  sects  are  equally 

114  See  Herodotus  (1.  ii.  c.  123)  and  our  learned  countryman  Sir  John  Marthas* 
(Canon.  Chronicus,  p.  461.  The  "Aftijs  ol  the  same  writer  fp.  264-274)  is  an  elahor 
ate  sketch  of  the  infernal  regions,  as  they  were  painted  by  the  fancy  of  the  Egypha® 
and  Greeks,  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  antiquity. 

U6  The  Koran  (c.  2,  p.  269,  Ac. ;  of  Sale,  p.  82  ;  of  Maraud,  p.  97)  relates  t 
ingenious  miracle,  which  satisfied  the  ouriosity,  and  confirmed  the  faith,  of  Ahn 
ham. 

116  The  candid  Belaud  has  demonstrated  that  Mahomet  damns  all  unbeliever 
(de  Religion.  Mo  ham.  p.  128-142) ;  that  devils  will  not  be  finally  saved  (p.  196-199) ; 
that  paradise  will  not  solely  consist  of  corporeal  delights  (p.  199-206) ;  and  thai 
women’s  souls  are  immortal  (p.  206-209). 
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invited.  Their  spiritual  blindness,  though  excused  by  ignorance 
and  crowned  with  virtue,  will  be  scourged  with  everlasting  tor¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  tears  which  Mahomet  shed  over  the  tomb  of 
his  mother,  for  whom  he  was  forbidden  to  pray,  display  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  of  humanity  and  enthusiasm.117  The  doom  of  the 
infidels  is  common  :  the  measure  of  their  guilt  and  punishment 
is  determined  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which  they  have  re¬ 
jected,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  which  they  have  enter¬ 
tained  ;  the  eternal  mansions  of  the  Christians,  the  Jews,  the 
8abians,  the  Magians,  and  the  idolaters,  are  sunk  below  each 
other  in  the  abyss ;  and  the  lowest  hell  is  reserved  for  the  faith¬ 
less  hypocrites  who  have  assumed  the  mask  of  religion.  After 
the  greater  part' of  mankind  has  been  condemned  for  their  opin¬ 
ions,  the  true  believers  only  will  be  judged  by  their  actions.  The 
good  and  evil  of  each  Musulman  will  be  accurately  weighed 
in  a  real  or  allegorical  balance,  and  a  singular  mode  of  compen¬ 
sation  will  be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  injuries :  the  aggres¬ 
sor  will  refund  an  equivalent  of  his  own  good  actions,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  person  whom  he  has  wronged  ;  and,  if  he  should 
be  destitute  of  any  moral  property,  the  weight  of  his  sins  will 
be  loaded  with  an  adequate  share  of  the  demerits  of  the  sufferer. 
According  as  the  shares  of  guilt  or  virtue  shall  preponderate, 
the  sentence  will  be  pronounced,  and  all,  without  distinction, 
will  pass  over  the  sharp  and  perilous  bridge  of  the  abyss ;  but 
the  innocent,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Mahomet,  will  glori¬ 
ously  enter  the  gates  of  paradise,  while  the  guilty  will  fall 
into  the  first  and  mildest  of  the  seven  hells.  The  term  of 
expiation  will  vary  from  nine  hundred  to  seven  thousand  years ; 
but  the  prophet  has  judiciously  promised  that  all  his  disciples, 
whatever  may  be  their  sins,  shall  be  saved,  by  their  own  faith 
and  his  intercession,  from  eternal  damnation.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  superstition  should  act  most  powerfully  on  the  fears  of 
her  votaries,  since  the  human  fancy  can  paint  with  more  energy 
the  misery  than  the  bliss  of  a  future  life.  With  the  two  simple 
elements  of  darkness  and  fire  we  create  a  sensation  of  pain, 
which  may  be  aggravated  to  an  infinite  degree  by  the  idea  of 

1,7  A.1  Beidawi,  apod  Sale,  Koran,  o.  9,  p.  164.  The  refusal  to  pray  for  an  un- 
beii  wring  kindred  is  justified,  according  to  Mahomet,  by  the  duty  of  a  prophet,  and 
ibe  example  of  Abraham,  who  reprobated  his  own  father  as  an  enemy  of  God. 
Yet  Abraham  (be  adds,  o.  9,  ▼.  116;  Maraoei,  tom.  ii.  p.  817)  fait  Bane  pius, 

mitts. 
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endless  duration.  But  the  same  idea  operates  with  an  opposite 
effect  on  the  continuity  of  pleasure;  and  too  much  of  our 
present  enjoyments  is  obtained  from  the  relief,  or  the  compari¬ 
son,  of  evil.  It  is  natural  enough  that  an  Arabian  prophet 
should  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the 
rivers  of  paradise ;  but,  instead  of  inspiring  the  blessed  inhabi¬ 
tants  with  a  liberal  taste  for  harmony  and  science,  conversa¬ 
tion  and  friendship,  he  idly  celebrates  the  pearls  and  diamonds, 
the  robes  of  silk,  palaces  of  marble,  dishes  of  gold,  rich  winee, 
artificial  dainties,  numerous  attendants,  and  the  whole  train  of 
sensual  and  costly  luxury,  which  becomes  insipid  to  the  owner, 
even  in  the  short  period  of  this  mortal  life.  Seventy-two 
Hoturis,  or  black-eyed  girls  of  resplendent  beauty,  blooming 
youth,  virgin  purity,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  will  be  created 
for  the  use  of  the  meanest  believer ;  a  moment  of  pleasure  will 
be  prolonged  to  a  thousand  years,  and  his  faculties  will  be  in¬ 
creased  an  hundred-fold,  to  render  him  worthy  of  his  felicity. 
Notwithstanding  a  vulgar  prejudice,  the  gates  of  heaven  will  be 
open  to  both  sexes;  but  Mahomet  has  not  specified  the  male 
companions  of  the  female  elect,  lest  he  should  either  alarm  the 
jealousy  of  their  former  husbands  or  disturb  their  felicity  by  the 
suspicion  of  an  everlasting  marriage.  This  image  of  a  carnal 
paradise  has  provoked  the  indignation,  perhaps  the  envy,  of  the 
monks:  they  declaim  against  the  impure  religion  of  Mahomet: 
and  his  modest  apologists  are  driven  to  the  poor  excuse  of 
figures  and  allegories.  But  the  sounder  and  more  consistent 
party  adhere,  without  shame,  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Koran ;  useless  would  be  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  unless 
it  were  restored  to  the  possession  and  exercise  of  its  worthiest 
faculties ;  and  the  union  of  sensual  and  intellectual  enjoyment 
is  requisite  to  complete  the  happiness  of  the  double  animsl- 
the  perfect  man.  Yet  the  joys  of  the  Mahometan  paradise  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  indulgence  of  luxury  and  appetite ;  and 
the  prophet  has  expressly  declared  that  all  meaner  happines 
will  be  forgotten  and  despised  by  the  saints  and  martyrs,  who 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  beatitude  of  the  divine  vision.11* 

UB  For  the  day  of  judgment,  hell,  paradise,  &o.  consult  the  Koran  (e.  2,  ▼- 

o.  56,  76,  Ao.),  with  Maraooi’s  virulent,  but  learned,  refutation  (in  his  notes,  and  t* 
the  Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  78,  120,  122,  Ac.) ;  d’Herbelot  (Bibliothtque  Oriental. 

p.  368,  375) ;  Reland  (p.  47-61) ;  and  Sale  (p.  76-173).  The  original  ideas  ol  ibt 
Magi  are  aarkly  and  doubtfully  explored  by  their  apologist,  Dr.  Hyde  (Hist-  Bali- 
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The  first  and  most  arduous  conquests  of  Mahomet 119  were  Mahomet 
those  of  his  wife,  his  servant,  his  pupil,  and  his  friend ; 190  since  SCfi1 
he  presented  himself  as  a  prophet  to  those  who  were  most  con- 608  Ior  6101 
versant  with  his  infirmities  as  a  man.  Yet  Cadijah  believed  the 
words,  and  cherished  the  glory,  of  her  husband ;  the  obsequious 
and  affectionate  Zeid  was  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  freedom ; 
the  illustrious  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  embraced  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  cousin  with  the  spirit  of  a  youthful  hero;  and  the 
wealth,  the  moderation,  the  veracity  of  Abubeker  confirmed 
the  religion  of  the  prophet  whom  he  was  destined  to  succeed. 

By  his  persuasion,  ten  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Mecca 
were  introduced  to  the  private  lessons  of  Islam ;  they  yielded 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  enthusiasm ;  they  repeated  the  funda¬ 
mental  creed:  “ there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the 
apostle  of  God  ” ;  and  their  faith,  even  in  this  life,  was  rewarded 
with  riches  and  honours,  with  the  command  of  armies  and  the 
government  of  kingdoms.  Three  years  were  silently  employed 
in  the  conversion  of  fourteen  proselytes,  the  first  fruits  of  his 

nonis  Perunun,  e.  83,  p.  402-412,  Oxon.  1760).  In  the  article  of  Mahomet,  Bayle 
has  shewn  how  indifferently  wit  and  philosophy  supply  the  absenoe  of  genuine  in¬ 
formation. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  history  of  the  prophet,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  pro¬ 
duce  my  evidence.  The  Latin,  French,  and  English  versions  of  the  Koran  are 
preceded  by  historical  discourses,  and  the  three  translators,  Maracoi  (tom.  i.  p.  10 
32),  Savary  (tom.  i.  p.  1-248),  and  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  83-56),  had 
accurately  studied  the  language  and  character  of  their  author.  Two  professed 
lives  of  Mahomet  have  been  composed  by  Dr.  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  seventh 
edition,  London,  1718,  in  octavo)  and  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers  (Vie  de  Ma¬ 
homed,  Londres,  1730,  in  octavo),  but  the  adverse  wish  of  finding  an  impostor 
or  an  hero  has  too  often  corrupted  the  learning  of  the  Doctor  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Count.  The  article  in  d’Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  698-608)  is  chiefly  drawn 
from  Novairi  and  Miroond ;  but  the  best  And  most  authentic  of  our  guides  is  M. 

Gagnier,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  professor  at  Oxford  of  the  Oriental  tongues. 

La  two  elaborate  works  (Ismael  Abulleda  de  Vit&  et  Rebus  gestis  Mohammedis, 

•tc.,  Latine  vertit,  Prmfatione  et  Notis  illustravit  Johannes  Gagnier,  Oxon.  1723, 
tn  folio.  La  Vie  de  Mahomet  traduite  et  compile  de  l’ALoran,  des  Traditions 
autheniiqnes  de  la  Sonna  et  des  meillenrs  Auteurs  Arabes;  Amsterdam,  1748, 

3  vola.  in  12mo)  he  has  interpreted,  illustrated,  and  supplied  the  Arabic  text  of 
.\balieda  and  A1  Jannabi :  the  first,  an  enlightened  prince,  who  reigned  at  Hamah 
in  8yria  a.d.  1810-1332  (see  Gagnier,  Prsfat.  ad  Abulfed.),  the  second,  a  credulous 
doctor,  who  visited  Mecca,  a.d.  1556  (d’Herbelot,  p.  397.  Gagnier,  tom.  iii.  p.  209, 

210).  These  are  my  general  vouchers,  and  the  inquisitive  reader  may  follow  the 
order  of  time  and  the  division  of  chapters.  Yet  I  must  observe  thAt  both  Abulfeda 
sod  A1  Jannabi  are  modern  historians,  and  that  they  cannot  appeal  to  any  writers  of 
the  first  century  of  the  Hegira.  [For  sources  and  modern  works,  see  Appendix  1.] 

130  After  the  Greeks,  Prideaux  (p.  8)  discloses  the  secret  doubts  of  the  wife  of 
Mahomet.  As  if  he  had  been  a  privy  counsellor  of  the  prophet,  Boulainvilliers 
IpL  272,  Ac.)  unfolds  the  sublime  and  patriotic  views  of  Cadijah  and  the  first 
disciples. 
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mission ;  but  in  the  fourth  year  he  assumed  the  prophetic  office, 
and,  resolving  to  impart  to  his  family  the  light  of  divine  truth, 
he  prepared  a  banquet,  a  lamb,  as  it  is  said,  and  a  bowl  of  milk, 
for  the  entertainment  of  forty  guests  of  the  race  of  Hashem. 
“  Friends  and  kinsmen,”  said  Mahomet  to  the  assembly,  “  I  offer 
you,  and  I  alone  can  offer,  the  most  precious  of  gifts,  the 
treasures  of  this  world  and  of  the  world  to  come.  God  has 
commanded  me  to  call  you  to  his  service.  Who  among  you  will 
support  my  burthen  ?  Who  among  you  will  be  my  companion 
and  my  vizir?  ”  m  No  answer  was  returned,  till  the  silence  of 
astonishment,  and  doubt,  and  contempt  was  at  length  broken 
by  the  impatient  courage  of  Ali,  a  youth  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  age.  “  0  prophet,  I  am  the  man ;  whosoever  rises 
against  thee,  I  will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break 
his  legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  0  prophet,  I  will  be  thy  vizir  over 
them.”  Mahomet  accepted  his  offer  with  transport,  and  Abu 
Taleb  was  ironically  exhorted  to  respect  the  superior  dignity  of 
his  son.  In  a  more  serious  tone,  the  father  of  Ali  advised  his 
nephew  to  relinquish  his  impracticable  design.  “  Spare  your 
remonstrances,”  replied  the  intrepid  fanatic  to  his  uncle  and 
benefactor ;  “  if  they  should  place  the  sun  on  my  right  hand 
and  the  moon  on  my  left,  they  should  not  divert  me  from  my 
course.”  He  persevered  ten  years  in  the  exercise  of  his  mis¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  religion  which  has  overspread  the  East  and  the 
West  advanced  with  a  slow  and  painful  progress  within  the 
walls  of  Mecca.  Yet  Mahomet  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  be¬ 
holding  the  increase  of  his  infant  congregation  of  Unitarians, 
who  revered  him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  whom  he  seasonably  dis¬ 
pensed  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  Koran.  The  numbs 
of  proselytes  may  be  esteemed  by  the  absence  of  eighty-three 
men  and  eighteen  women,  who  retired  to  Ethiopia  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  mission ;  and  his  party  was  fortified  by  the 
romw untimely  conversion  of  his  uncle  Hamza,  and  of  the  fierce  and 
inflexible  Omar,  who  signalised  in  the  cause  of  Islam  the  same 
zeal  which  he  had  exerted  for  its  destruction.  Nor  was  the 
charity  of  Mahomet  confined  to  the  tribe  of  Koreish  or  the 
precincts  of  Mecca :  on  solemn  festivals,  in  the  days  of  pilgrim- 

m  Vesvru&i  portiior ,  bajulus ,  onus  ferens  ;  and  this  plebeian  name  ww  tru* 
ferred  by  an  apt  metaphor  to  the  pillars  of  the  state  (Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abnlied.  p 
19).  I  endeavour  to  preserve  the  Arabian  idiom,  as  far  as  I  ean  feel  it  myself  ifi  * 
Latin  or  French  translation. 
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age,  he  frequented  the  Caaba,  accosted  the  strangers  of  every 
tribe,  and  urged,  both  in  private  converse  and  public  discourse, 
the  belief  and  worship  of  a  sole  Deity.  Conscious  of  his  reason 
and  of  his  weakness,  he  asserted  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
disclaimed  the  use  of  religious  violence;13  but  he  called  the 
Arabs  to  repentance,  and  conjured  them  to  remember  the 
ancient  idolaters  of  Ad  and  Thamud,  whom  the  divine  justice 
had  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.33 

The  people  of  Mecca  was  hardened  in  their  unbelief  by  super-  u  oppoms 
stition  and  envy.  The  elders  of  the  city,  the  uncles  of  theKoreUb. 
prophet,  affected  to  despise  the  presumption  of  an  orphan,  the 
reformer  of  his  country ;  the  pious  orations  of  Mahomet  in  the 
Caaba  were  answered  by  the  clamours  of  Abu  Taleb.14**  “  Citizens 
and  pilgrims,  listen  not  to  the  tempter,  hearken  not  to  his  im¬ 
pious  novelties.  Stand  fast  in  the  worship  of  A1  Lata  and  A1 
Uzzah.”  m  Yet  the  son  of  Abdallah  was  ever  dear  to  the  aged 
chief ;  and  he  protected  the  fame  and  person  of  his  nephew 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Eoreishites,  who  had  long  been  jealous 
of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  family  of  Hashem.  Their  malice 
was  coloured  with  the  pretence  of  religion ;  in  the  age  of  Job, 
the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  the  Arabian  magistrate ; m 
and  Mahomet  was  guilty  of  deserting  and  denying  the  national 
deities.  But  so  loose  was  the  policy  of  Mecca  that  the  leaders 

111  The  passages  of  the  Koran  in  behalf  of  toleration  are  strong  and  nnmerons ; 
e.  2,  y.  257,  c.  16, 129,  c.  17,  54,  c.  45,  15,  o.  50,  89,  o.  88,  21,  <fco.f  with  the  notes 
of  Maraooi  and  Sale.  This  oharaoter  alone  may  generally  deoide  the  doubts  of  the 
laarned,  whether  a  chapter  was  revealed  at  Meoca  or  Medina. 

10  See  the  Koran  (passim,  and  especially  o.  7,  p.  128, 124,  <fco.)  and  the  tradition 
of  the  Arabs  (Pooook,  Specimen,  p.  85-37).  The  oaverns  of  the  tribe  of  Thamud, 
fit  for  men  of  the  ordinary  stature,  were  shewn  in  the  midway  between  Medina  and 
Damascus  (A bulled.  Arabia  Descript,  p.  43,  44),  and  may  be  probably  ascribed 
to  the  Troglodytes  of  the  primitive  world  (Miohaelis,  ad  Lowth  de  Poesi  Hebnsor. 
p.  131-134.  Becherches  sur  les  Egyptiens,  tom.  ii.  p.  48,  dro.). 

ltu  [Abu  Lahab,  another  uncle  of  Mohammad,  iB  meant.] 

1,4  [Mohammad  at  one  weak  moment  made  a  compromise  with  the  Meooan 
aiders.  They  asked  him,  as  a  test  question,  “  What  think  you  of  Al-L&t  and  Al- 
Uaaa,  and  of  Manat  the  third  with  them?”  The  prophet  acknowledged  them  by 
replying,  “  These  are  the  Bublime  cranes  whose  intercession  may  be  hoped  ”  ;  and 
the  eiders  went  away  content.  But  Mohammad's  weakness  was  speedily  rebuked 
to  a  vision  ;  and  his  acknowledgment  of  the  false  idols  was  retracted.  See  Sura 
53.  For  the  goddess  Manat,  see  Wellhausen,  Beste  des  Arabisohen  Heidentums,  25 
ajq,,  on  Uzza,  %b.  34  sqq.  Lat  had  a  great  temple  in  Taif.J 

**  In  the  time  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  the  Arabian 
magistrate  (0.  13,  v.  26,  27,  28).  I  blush  for  a  respectable  prelate  (de  Poesi 
Hcbneorum,  p.  650,  651,  edit.  Michaelis ;  and  letter  of  a  late  professor  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  p.  15-53)  who  justifies  and  applauds  this  patriarohal  inquisi¬ 
tion. 
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of  the  Koreish,  instead  of  accusing  a  criminal,  were  compelled 
to  employ  the  measures  of  persuasion  or  violence.  They  re¬ 
peatedly  addressed  Abu  Taleb  in  the  style  of  reproach  and 
menace.  “  Thy  nephew  reviles  our  religion ;  he  accuses  oui 
wise  forefathers  of  ignorance  and  folly ;  silence  him  quickly, 
lest  he  kindle  tumult  and  discord  in  the  city.  If  he  persevere, 
we  shall  draw  our  swords  against  him  and  his  adherents,  and 
thou  wilt  be  responsible  for  the  blood  of  thy  fellow-citizens." 
The  weight  and  moderation  of  Abu  Taleb  eluded  the  violence 
of  religious  faction ;  the  most  helpless  or  timid  of  the  disciples 
retired  to  Ethiopia;  and  the  prophet  withdrew  himself  to 
various  places  of  strength  in  the  town  and  country.  Ab  he  was 
[The  inter-  still  supported  by  his  family,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish 
dictl  engaged  themselves  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the  children 
of  Hashem,  neither  to  buy  nor  sell,  neither  to  marry  nor  to  give 
in  marriage,  but  to  pursue  them  with  implacable  enmity,  till 
they  should  deliver  the  person  of  Mahomet  to  the  justice  of 
the  gods.  The  decree  was  suspended  in  the  Caaba  before  the 
eyes  of  the  nation ;  the  messengers  of  the  Koreish  pursued  the 
Musulman  exiles  in  the  heart  of  Africa;  they  besieged  the 
prophet  and  his  most  faithful  followers,  intercepted  their  water, 
and  inflamed  their  mutual  animosity  by  the  retaliation  of  injuries 
u.d.  619-®)  and  insults.  A  doubtful  truce  restored  the  appearances  of  con¬ 
cord  ;  till  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb  abandoned  Mahomet  to  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  deprived  ol 
his  domestic  comforts  by  the  loss  of  his  faithful  and  generous 
[Abu  Cadijah.  Abu  Sophian,  the  chief  of  the  branch  of  Ommiyah. 
Harb”  b" succeeded  to  the  principality  of  the  republic  of  Mecca.  A 
zealous  votary  of  the  idols,  a  mortal  foe  of  the  line  of  Hashem. 
he  convened  an  assembly  of  the  Koreishites  and  their  allies,  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  apostle.  His  imprisonment  might  provoke 
the  despair  of  his  enthusiasm ;  and  the  exile  of  an  eloquent  and 
popular  fanatic  would  diffuse  the  mischief  through  the  provinces 
of  Arabia.  His  death  was  resolved ;  and  they  agreed  that  > 
sword  from  each  tribe  should  be  buried  in  his  heart,  to  divide 
the  guilt  of  his  blood  and  baffle  the  vengeance  of  the  Hashezn- 
»nd  driven  ites.  An  angel  or  a  spy  revealed  their  conspiracy ;  and  flight 
Me«a.Aj>.was  the  only  resource  of  Mahomet.1*  At  the  dead  of  night. 

wD’Herbelot,  Bibiiot.  Orient,  p.  445.  He  quotes  a  particular  history  of  tb* 
flight  of  Mahomet. 
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accompanied  by  his  friend  Abubeker,  he  silently  escaped  from 
his  house ;  the  assassins  watched  at  the  door ;  but  they  were 
deceived  by  the  figure  of  Ali,  who  reposed  on  the  bed,  and  was 
covered  with  the  green  vestment,  of  the  apostle.  The  Eoreish 
respected  the  piety  of  the  heroic  youth ;  but  some  verses  of  Ali, 
which  are  still  extant,  exhibit  an  interesting  picture  of  his 
anxiety,  his  tenderness,  and  his  religious  confidence.  Three 
days  Mahomet  and  his  companion  were  concealed  in  the  cave 
of  Thor,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Mecca ;  and  in  the 
close  of  each  evening  they  received  from  the  son  and  daughter 
of  Abubeker  a  secret  supply  of  intelligence  and  food.  The 
diligence  of  the  Eoreish  explored  every  haunt  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  city ;  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern ; 
but  the  providential  deceit  of  a  spider’s  web  and  a  pigeon’s  nest 
is  supposed  to  convince  them  that  the  place  was  solitary  and 
inviolate.  “  We  are  only  two,”  said  the  trembling  Abubeker. 

“  There  is  a  third,”  replied  the  prophet;  “it  is  God  himself.” 

No  sooner  was  the  pursuit  abated  than  the  two  fugitives  issued 
from  the  rock  and  mounted  their  camels;  on  the  road  to 
Medina,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Eoreish ; 
they  redeemed  themselves  with  prayers  and  promises  from  their 
hands.  In  this  eventful  moment  the  lance  of  an  Arab  might 
have  changed  the  history  of  the  world.  The  flight  of  the 
prophet  from  Mecca  to  Medina  has  fixed  the  memorable  sera  of 
the  Hegira,,1'*  which,  at  the  end  of  twelve  centuries,  still  dis-mur*] 
criminates  the  lunar  years  of  the  Mahometan  nations.118 

The  religion  of  the  Eoran  might  have  perished  in  its  cradle,  Received 
had  not  Medina  embraced  with  faith  and  reverence  the  holy  out-  o*  Medina, 
casts  of  Mecca.  Medina,  or  the  city,  known  under  the  name  of A  I>' 682 
Yathreb  before  it  was  sanctified  by  the  throne  of  the  prophet, 

iri  The  Hegira  was  instituted  by  Omar,  the  second  oaliph,  in  imitation  of  the 
sra  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Christians  (d'Herbelot,  p.  444) ;  and  properly  commenced 
vixty-eight  days  before  the  flight  of  Manomet,  with  the  first  of  Moharren  [Muharram], 
or  first  day  of  that  Arabian  year,  which  coincides  with  Friday,  July  16th,  a.d.  622 
{Abulfeda,  Vit.  Mo  ham.  c.  22,  28,  p.  45-50,  and  Greaves's  edition  of  Ullug  Beg's 
Kpoehae  Arabum,  Ac.  o.  1,  p.  8,  10,  Ac.).  [Before  Islam,  early  in  the  flfth  century 
a- ix,  the  Lunar  and  Solar  years  had  been  reconciled  by  intercalated  months.  The 
fiigcht  of  Mohammad  took  plaoe  on  Sept.  20  ;  the  era  was  dated  from  the  new  moon 
of  the  first  month  of  the  same  year,  corresponding  to  July  16.  See  al-Blruni, 

Cbronol.  of  Ancient  Nations,  tr.  Saohau  (1879),  p.  827.  Caetani,  Annali  dell’  Islim, 

1.  345*94. j 

**  Mahomet's  life,  from  his  mission  to  the  Hegira,  may  be  found  in  Abulfeda 
(p-  14-45)  and  Gagnier  (tom.  i.  p.  184-251,  342-888).  The  legend  from  p.  187-234 
is  vouched  by  Al  Jannabi,  and  disdained  by  Abulfeda. 
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was  divided  between  the  tribes  of  the  Charegites IS®*  and  the 
Awsites,  whose  hereditary  feud  was  rekindled  by  the  slightest 
provocations :  two  colonies  of  Jews,  who  boasted  a  sacerdotal 
race,  were  their  humble  allies,  and  without  converting  the 
Arabs,  they  introduced  the  taste  of  science  and  religion,  which 
distinguished  Medina  as  the  city  of  the  Book.  Some  of  her 
noblest  citizens,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Caaba,  were  converted 
by  the  preaching  of  Mahomet ;  on  their  return,  they  diffused 
the  belief  of  God  and  his  prophet,  and  the  new  alliance  was 
ratified  by  their  deputies  in  two  secret  and  nocturnal  interviews 
on  a  hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Mecca.  In  the  first,  ten  Charegites 
and  two  Awsites,  united  in  faith  and  love,  protested,  in  the  name 
of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  absent  brethren,  that 
they  would  for  ever  profess  the  creed,  and  observe  the  precepts, 
of  the  Koran.  The  second  was  a  political  association,  the  first 
vital  spark  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens.1*  Seventy-three  men 
and  two  women  of  Medina  held  a  solemn  conference  with 
Mahomet,  his  kinsmen,  and  his  disciples ;  and  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  each  other  by  a  mutual  oath  of  fidelity.  They  promised 
in  the  name  of  the  city  that,  if  he  should  be  banished,  they 
would  receive  him  as  a  confederate,  obey  him  as  a  leader,  and 
defend  him  to  the  last  extremity,  like  their  wives  and  children. 
“  But,  if  you  are  recalled  by  your  country,”  they  asked  with  a 
flattering  anxiety,  “  will  you  not  abandon  your  new  allies  ? " 
“  All  things,”  replied  Mahomet  with  a  smile,  “  are  now  common 
between  us ;  your  blood  is  as  my  blood,  your  ruin  as  my  ruin. 
We  are  bound  to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  honour  and  interest. 
I  am  your  friend,  and  the  enemy  of  your  foes.”  “  But,  if  we  are 
killed  in  your  service,  what,”  exclaimed  the  deputies  of  Medina. 
“  will  be  our  reward  ?  ”  “  Paradise,”  replied  the  prophet. 

“  Stretch  forth  thy  hand.”  He  stretched  it  forth,  and  they 

[This  tribe  of  the  Khasrajites  mast  not  be  confuted  with  the  Khirijitee  or 
rebels,  who  are  noticed  below,  p.  410.] 

The  triple  inauguration  of  Mahomet  is  described  by  Abolfeda  (p.  90.  S3,  4Ql 
86),  and  Gagnier  (tom.  i.  p.  342,  <fcc.,  349,  &o.t  tom.  ii.  p.  223,  Ac.).  [An  important 
document  of  high  antiquity  was  preserved  by  Ibn  Ishak  and  transcribed  by  Hishmm.— 
the  text  of  an  agreement  regulating  the  relations  between  the  emigrants  from  Mecca 
and  the  Arabs  living  at  Medina,  and  also  between  these  two  and  the  Jews  of  Medina. 
A  translation  of  it  and  a  discussion  of  its  significance  will  be  found  in  Caetam 
cit.  i.  391  sqq.),  who  agrees  with  Wellhausen  (Skizzen  and  Vorarbeiten.  it.  67 
in  oonsidering  it  a  declaration  of  Mohammad,  made  directly  to  the  Anstos.  tod 
indirectly  to  the  Jews — an  ordinance  intended  to  “  oodify  M  the  internal  anxte w 
of  the  new  Musulman  community.] 
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reiterated  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.  Their  treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  people,  who  unanimously  embraced  the  profession 
of  Islam ;  they  rejoiced  in  the  exile  of  the  apostle,  but  they 
trembled  for  his  safety,  and  impatiently  expected  his  arrival. 

After  a  perilous  and  rapid  journey  along  the  sea-coast,  he  halted  ts*p«.  24] 
at  Koba,  two  miles  from  the  city,  and  made  his  public  entry 
into  Medina,  sixteen  days  after  his  flight  from  Mecca.  Five 
hundred  of  the  citizens  advanced  to  meet  him ;  he  was  hailed 
with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  devotion ;  Mahomet  was  mounted 
on  a  she-camel,  an  umbrella  shaded  his  head,  and  a  turban  was 
unfurled  before  him  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a  standard.  His 
bravest  disciples,  who  had  been  scattered  by  the  storm,  assembled 
round  his  person  ;  and  the  equal,  though  various,  merit  of  the 
Moslems  was  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Mohageriana  and  [u-iinhA- 
Anaara,  the  fugitives  of  Mecca,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina.  ai-Anur) 
To  eradicate  the  seeds  of  jealousy,  Mahomet  judiciously  coupled 
his  principal  followers  with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  brethren ; 
and,  when  Ali  found  himself  without  a  peer,  the  prophet  ten¬ 
derly  declared  that  he  would  be  the  companion  and  brother  of 
the  noble  youth.  The  expedient  was  crowned  with  success ; 
the  holy  fraternity  was  respected  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  two 
parties  vied  with  each  other  in  a  generous  emulation  of  courage 
and  fidelity.  Once  only  the  concord  was  slightly  ruffled  by  an 
accidental  quarrel :  a  patriot  of  Medina  arraigned  the  insolence 
of  the  strangers,  but  the  hint  of  their  expulsion  was  heard  with 
abhorrence,  and  his  own  son  most  eagerly  offered  to  lay  at  the 
apostle’s  feet  the  head  of  his  father. 

From  his  establishment  at  Medina,  Mahomet  assumed  the  hi. 
exercise  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office ;  and  it  was  impious  a  k 

to  appeal  from  a  judge  whose  decrees  were  inspired  by  the 
divine  wisdom.  A  small  portion  of  ground,  the  patrimony  of  two 
orphans,  was  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase ;  ”°  on  that  chosen 
Bpot  he  built  an  house  and  a  mosch,  more  venerable  in  their  rude 

199  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  44)  reviles  the  wickedness  of  the  impostor, 
who  despoiled  two  poor  orphans,  the  sons  of  a  carpenter :  a  reproach  whioh  he 
drew  from  the  Disputatio  contra  Saraoenos,  composed  in  Arabic  before  the  year 
1130;  bat  the  honest  Gagnier  (ad  Abnlfed.  p.  53)  has  shewn  that  they  were 
deceived  by  the  word  Al  Nogjar ,  whioh  signifies,  in  this  place,  not  an  obscure 
trade,  bat  a  noble  tribe  of  Arabs.  The  desolate  state  of  the  ground  is  described 
by  Abolfeda  ;  and  his  worthy  interpreter  has  proved,  from  Al  Bochari,  the  offer  of 
a  price  ;  from  Al  Jannabi,  the  fair  purchase ;  and  from  Ahmed  Ben  Joseph,  the 
payment  of  the  money  by  the  generous  Abubeker.  On  these  grounds  the  prophet 
mog  be  honourably  acquitted. 
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simplicity  than  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  Assyrian  caliphs. 
His  seal  of  gold,  or  silver,  was  inscribed  with  the  apostolic  title ; 
when  he  prayed  and  preached  in  the  weekly  assembly,  he  leaned 
against  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree ;  and  it  was  long  before  he 
indulged  himself  in  the  UBe  of  a  chair  or  pulpit  of  rough  timber.131 
After  a  reign  of  six  years,  fifteen  hundred  Moslems,  in  arms  and 
in  the  field,  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  their  chief 
repeated  the  assurance  of  protection,  till  the  death  of  the  last 
member  or  the  final  dissolution  of  the  party.  It  was  in  the 
same  camp  that  the  deputy  of  Mecca  was  astonished  by  the 
attention  of  the  faithful  to  the  words  and  looks  of  the  prophet, 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  collected  his  spittle,  an  hair 
that  dropped  on  the  ground,  the  refuse  water  of  his  lustrations, 
as  if  they  participated  in  some  degree  of  the  prophetic  virtue. 
“  I  have  seen,”  said  he,  “  the  Chosroes  of  Persia  and  the  Caesar 
of  Borne,  but  never  did  I  behold  a  king  among  his  subjects  like 
Mahomet  among  his  companions.”  The  devout  fervour  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  acts  with  more  energy  and  truth  than  the  cold  and 
formal  servility  of  courts. 

He  de-  In  the  state  of  nature  every  man  has  a  right  to  defend,  bv 

auaufsttbe force  of  arms,  his  person  and  his  possessions ;  to  repel,  or  even 
models  jq  prevent  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  and  to  extend  his 
hostilities  to  a  reasonable  measure  of  satisfaction  and  retalia¬ 
tion.  In  the  free  society  of  the  Arabs,  the  duties  of  subject 
and  citizen  imposed  a  feeble  restraint ;  and  Mahomet,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  peaceful  and  benevolent  mission,  had  been  de¬ 
spoiled  and  banished  by  the  injustice  of  his  countrymen.  The 
choice  of  an  independent  people  had  exalted  the  fugitive  of 
Mecca  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign ;  and  he  was  invested  with 
the  just  prerogative  of  forming  alliances  and  of  waging  offensive 
or  defensive  war.  The  imperfection  of  human  rights  was  sup¬ 
plied  and  armed  by  the  plenitude  of  divine  power ;  the  prophet 
of  Medina  assumed,  in  his  new  revelations,  a  fiercer  and  more 
sanguinary  tone,  which  proves  that  his  former  moderation  was 
the  effect  of  weakness : m  the  means  of  persuasion  had  been 

131 A1  Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  tom.  ii.  p.  246,  324)  describes  the  seel  sad  pulpit 
as  two  venerable  relics  of  the  apostle  of  God  ;  and  the  portrait  of  his  ooort  is  taken 
from  Abulfeda  (c.  44,  p.  85). 

133  The  viiith  and  ixth  chapters  of  the  Koran  are  the  loudest  and  moat 
vehement;  rad  Maraooi  (Prodromes,  part  iv.  p.  69-64)  has  Inveighed  with  man 
justice  than  discretion  against  the  doable-dealing  of  the  impostor. 
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tried,  the  season  of  forbearance  was  elapsed,  and  he  was  now 
commanded  to  propagate  his  religion  by  the  sword,  to  destroy 
the  monuments  of  idolatry,  and,  without  regarding  the  sanctity 
of  days  or  months,  to  pursue  the  unbelieving  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  same  bloody  precepts,  so  repeatedly  inculcated  in 
the  Koran,  are  ascribed  by  the  author  to  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Gospel.  But  the  mild  tenor  of  the  evangelic  style  may 
explain  an  ambiguous  text,  that  Jesus  did  not  bring  peace  on 
the  earth,  but  a  sword :  his  patient  and  humble  virtues  Bhould 
not  be  confounded  with  the  intolerant  zeal  of  princes  and 
bishops,  who  have  disgraced  the  name  of  his  disciples.  In  the 
prosecution  of  religious  war,  Mahomet  might  appeal  with  more 
propriety  to  the  example  of  Moses,  of  the  judges,  and  the  kings 
of  Israel.  The  military  laws  of  the  Hebrews  are  still  more  rigid 
than  those  of  the  Arabian  legislator.113  The  Lord  of  Hosts 
marched  in  person  before  the  Jews;  if  a  city  resisted  their 
summons,  the  males,  without  distinction,  were  put  to  the  sword  ; 
the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  were  devoted  to  destruction ;  and 
neither  repentance  nor  conversion  could  shield  them  from  the 
inevitable  doom  that  no  creature  within  their  precincts  should 
be  left  alive.  The  fair  option  of  friendship,  or  submission,  or 
battle,  was  proposed  to  the  enemies  of  Mahomet.  If  they  pro¬ 
fessed  the  creed  of  Islam,  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  benefits  of  his  primitive  disciples,  and  marched 
under  the  same  banner  to  extend  the  religion  which  they  had 
embraced.  The  clemency  of  the  prophet  was  decided  by  his 
interest,  yet  he  seldom  trampled  on  a  prostrate  enemy  ;  and  he 
<ieeras  to  promise  that,  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the  least 
sruilty  of  his  unbelieving  subjects  might  be  indulged  in  their 
worship,  or  at  least  in  their  imperfect  faith.  In  the  first 
months  of  his  reign,  he  practised  the  lessons  of  holy  warfare, 
and  displayed  his  white  banner  before  the  gates  of  Medina ; 
the  martial  apostle  fought  in  person  at  nine  battles  or  sieges ; 134 

13  The  xth  and  xxth  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  with  the  practical  com¬ 
ment*  o!  Joshua,  David,  do.,  are  read  with  more  awe  than  satisfaction  by  the  pious 
Christians  of  the  present  age.  But  the  bishops,  as  well  sb  the  rabbis  of  former 
t.nes.  have  beat  the  drum-ecclesiastic  with  pleasure  and  success  (Sale's  Prelim¬ 
inary  Discourse,  p.  142,  143). 

***  Abulfeda,  in  Vit.  Moham.  p.  166.  The  private  arsenal  of  the  apostle  con- 
ilited  of  nine  swords,  three  lances,  seven  pikes  or  half-pikes,  a  qniver  and  three 
b owe,  aeven  enirmases,  three  shields,  and  two  helmets  (Oagnier,  tom.  iii.  p.  828-834), 

a  large  white  standard,  a  black  banner  (p.  886),  twenty  horses  (p.  822),  do. 
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and  fifty  enterprises  of  war  were  achieved  in  ten  years  by  him¬ 
self  or  his  lieutenants.  The  Arab  continued  to  unite  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  a  merchant  and  a  robber ;  and  his  petty  excursions, 
for  the  defence  or  the  attack  of  a  caravan,  insensibly  prepared 
his  troops  for  the  conquest  of  Arabia.  The  distribution  of  the 
spoil  was  regulated  by  a  divine  law ; 146  the  whole  was  faithfully 
collected  in  one  common  mass ;  a  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver, 
the  prisoners  and  cattle,  the  moveables  and  immoveables,  was 
reserved  by  the  prophet  for  pious  and  charitable  uses;  the 
remainder  was  shared  in  adequate  portions  by  the  soldiers  who 
had  obtained  the  victory  or  guarded  the  camp ;  the  rewards  of 
the  slain  devolved  to  their  widows  and  orphans ;  and  the  increase 
of  cavalry  was  encouraged  by  the  allotment  of  a  double  share 
to  the  horse  and  to  the  man.  From  all  sides  the  roving  Arabs 
were  allured  to  the  standard  of  religion  and  plunder;  the 
apostle  sanctified  the  licence  of  embracing  the  female  captives 
as  their  wives  or  concubines ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and 
beauty  was  a  feeble  type  of  the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for 
the  valiant  martyrs  of  the  faith.  “  The  sword,”  says  Mahomet, 
“  is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell :  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the 
cause  of  God,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two 
months  of  fasting  or  prayer :  whosoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins 
are  forgiven ;  at  the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  re¬ 
splendent  as  vermillion,  and  odoriferous  as  musk ;  and  the  loss 
of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of  angelB  and  cheru¬ 
bim.”  The  intrepid  souls  of  the  Arabs  were  fired  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  the  picture  of  the  invisible  world  was  strongly  painted 
on  their  imagination ;  and  the  death  which  they  had  always 
despised  became  an  object  of  hope  and  desire.  The  Koran 
inculcates,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  the  tenets  of  faith  and 
predestination,  which  would  extinguish  both  industry  and  virtue, 
if  the  actions  of  man  were  governed  by  his  speculative  belief. 
Yet  their  influence  in  every  age  has  exalted  the  courage  of  the 
Saracens  and  Turks.  The  first  companions  of  Mahomet  ad¬ 
vanced  to  battle  with  a  fearless  confidence ;  there  is  no  danger 
where  there  is  no  chance :  they  were  ordained  to  perish  in  their 

Two  of  his  martial  sayings  are  reoorded  by  tradition  (Oagnier,  tom.  ii.  p.  88, 
887). 

“  The  whole  snbjeot  de  jure  belli  Mohammedanorom  is  exhausted  in  a  separate 
dissertation  by  the  learned  Reland  (Dissertationes  Miscellanea,  tom.  lit  Disserts  t. 
x.  p.  3-68). 
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beds ;  or  they  were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of 
the  enemy.1* 

Perhaps  the  Koreish  would  have  been  content  with  the  flight  hi*  def.n- 
of  Mahomet,  had  they  not  been  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the tminstUM 
vengeance  of  an  enemy  who  could  intercept  their  Syrian  Hwt  of 
trade  as  it  passed  and  repassed  through  the  territory  of  Medina. 

Abu  Sophian  himself,  with  only  thirty  or  forty  followers,  con¬ 
ducted  a  wealthy  caravan  of  a  thousand  camels ;  the  fortune  or 
dexterity  of  his  march  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Mahomet ;  but 
the  chief  of  the  Koreish  was  informed  that  the  holy  robbers 
were  placed  in  ambush  to  await  his  return.  He  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  his  brethren  of  Mecca  and  they  were  roused  by 
the  fear  of  losing  the  merchandise  and  their  provisions,  unless 
they  hastened  to  his  relief  with  the  military  force  of  the  city. 

The  sacred  band  of  Mahomet  was  formed  of  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  Moslems,  of  whom  seventy-seven  were  fugitives,  and 
the  rest  auxiliaries ;  they  mounted  by  turns  a  train  of  seventy 
camels  (the  camels  of  Yathreb  were  formidable  in  war) ;  but 
such  was  the  poverty  of  his  first  disciples  that  only  two  could 
appear  on  horseback  in  the  field.1*7  In  the  fertile  and  famous 
vale  of  Beder,1*  three  stations  from  Medina,  he  was  informed 
by  his  scouts  of  the  caravan  that  approached  on  the  one  side ;  of 
the  Koreish,  one  hundred  horse,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  foot, 
who  advanced  on  the  other.  After  a  short  debate,  he  sacrificed 
the  prospect  of  wealth  to  the  pursuit  of  glory  and  revenge ;  and 
a  slight  entrenchment  was  formed  to  cover  his  troops,  and  a 
stream  of  fresh  water  that  glided  through  the  valley.  “  O  God,”  Battle  of 
he  exclaimed  as  the  numbers  of  the  Koreish  descended  from  theSSutt.*'1’' 

March] 

***  The  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  on  whioh  few  religions  can  reproach 
each  other,  is  sternly  exposed  in  the  Koran  (o.  8,  p.  52,  58,  o.  4,  p.  70,  Ac.,  with 
the  notes  of  Sale,  and  c.  17,  p.  418,  with  those  of  Maraooi).  Reland  (do  Relig. 

Mobsmm.  p.  61-64)  and  Sale  (Prelim.  Disoonrse,  p.  1081  represent  the  opinions 
of  the  doctors,  and  oar  modern  travellers  the  confidence,  tne  fading  confidence,  of 
the  Turks. 

ljrT  A1  Jannabi  (spud  Gagnier,  tom.  ii.  p.  9)  allows  him  seventy  or  eighty  horse ; 
and  on  two  other  occasions,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Ohnd,  he  enlists  a  body  of  thirty 
(p.  10),  and  of  500  (p.  66),  troopers.  Yet  the  Musulmans,  in  the  field  of  Ohnd, 
had  no  more  than  two  horses,  according  to  the  better  sense  of  Abulfeda  (in  Vit. 

Mohamm.  c.  31,  p.  65).  In  the  Stony  provinoe,  the  camels  were  numerous ;  bat 
the  horse  appears  to  have  been  less  common  than  in  the  Happy  or  the  Desort 
Arabia. 

tM*  Reder  Hooneene,  twenty  miles  from  Medina  and  forty  from  Mecca,  is  on 
the  high  road  of  the  caravan  of  Egypt ;  and  the  pilgrims  annually  commemorate 
i be  prophet's  victory  by  illominations,  rockets,  Ac.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477.  [For 
the  Battle  of  Badr,  see  Gaetani,  op.  cit.  i.  472  *$$.] 
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hills,  “  O  God,  if  these  are  destroyed,  by  whom  wilt  thou  be 
worshipped  on  the  earth  ? — Courage,  my  children ;  dose  your 
ranks ;  discharge  your  arrows,  and  the  day  is  your  own.”  At 
these  words  he  placed  himself,  with  Abubeker,  on  a  throne  or 
pulpit,138  and  instantly  demanded  the  succour  of  Gabriel  Mid 
three  thousand  angels.  His  eye  was  fixed  on  the  field  of  battle; 
the  Musulmans  fainted  and  were  pressed ;  in  that  decisire 
moment  the  prophet  started  from  his  throne,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  cast  a  handful  of  sand  into  the  air :  “  Let  their  faces  be 
covered  with  confusion  ”.  Both  armies  heard  the  thunder  of 
his  voice ;  their  fancy  beheld  the  angelic  warriors ; 148  the 
Eoreish  trembled  and  fled ;  seventy  of  the  bravest  were  slain ; 
and  seventy  captives  adorned  the  first  victory  of  the  faithful. 
The  dead  bodies  of  the  Eoreish  were  despoiled  and  insulted; 
two  of  the  most  obnoxious  prisoners  were  punished  with  death ; 
and  the  ransom  of  the  others,  four  thousand  drachms  of  silver, 
compensated  in  some  degree  the  escape  of  the  caravan.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  camels  of  Abu  Sophian  explored  a  new 
road  through  the  desert  and  along  the  Euphrates ;  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  diligence  of  the  Musulmans;  and  wealthy 
must  have  been  the  prize,  if  twenty  thousand  drachms  could  be 
set  apart  for  the  fifth  of  the  apostle.  The  resentment  of  the 
public  and  private  loss  stimulated  Abu  Sophian  to  collect  a 
body  of  three  thousand  men,  seven  hundred  of  whom  wee 
armed  with  cuirasses,  and  two  hundred  were  mounted  on  hone- 
back  ;  three  thousand  camels  attended  his  march ;  and  his  wile 

139  The  place  to  whioh  Mahomet  retired  daring  the  action  is  styled  by  Gacniw 
(in  Abnlfeda,  o.  27,  p.  58;  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  ii.  p.  80,  831,  umbraculw*.  •«* 
log e  de  bois  avec  une  porte.  The  same  Arabic  word  is  rendered  by  Beiske  (Anrud* 
Moslemici  Abutted®,  p.  23)  by  eolium ,  suggestus  editior ;  and  the  difference  if 
the  utmost  moment  for  the  honour  both  of  the  interpreter  and  of  the  hero.  I 
sorry  to  observe  the  pride  and  acrimony  with  whioh  Beiske  chastises  his  isik*- 
labourer.  S®pe  sic  vertit,  ut  integral  paging?  nequeant  nisi  un k  litnri  oamp 
Arabioe  non  satis  callebat  et  carebat  judicio  critioo.  J.  J.  Beiske,  Prodidagm*** 
ad  Hagji  Chalis®  Tabulae,  p.  228,  ad  oaloem  Abutted®  Syria  Tabula;  Lip®*- 
1786,  in  4to.  [The  place  in  question  was  a  hut  of  palm  branches,  in  whi ct 
Mohammad  and  Abu  Bekr  slept  on  the  night  before  the  battle.  Mohammad  pr* 
bably  took  no  part  in  the  fighting,  but  direated  and  incited  his  men.  He  was  cxS 
remarkable  for  physioal  courage,  and  never  exposed  himself  needlessly  to  danger. ' 

140  The  loose  expressions  of  the  Koran  (o.  3,  p.  124,  125 ;  o.  8,  p.  9)  allow  tti 
commentators  to  fluctuate  between  the  numbers  of  1000,  8000,  or  9000  angels : 
the  smallest  of  these  might  suffice  for  the  slaughter  of  seventy  of  the  fi cnee* 
(Maraoci,  Alcoran,  tom.  ii.  p.  131).  Yet  the  same  scholiasts  confess  that  lb* 
angelic  band  was  not  visible  to  any  mortal  eye  (Maraoci,  p.  297).  They  refine  or 
the  words  (o.  8,  16),  “  not  thou,  but  God,”  Ac.  (D’Herfeekt,  BiblioA  OnsnteW. 

p.  600,  601). 
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Honda,  with  fifteen  matrons  of  Mecca,  incessantly  sounded  their 
timbrels  to  animate  the  troops,  and  to  magnify  the  greatness  of 
Hobal,  the  most  popular  deity  of  the  Caaba.  The  standard  of  of  ohnd, 
God  and  Mahomet  was  upheld  by  nine  hundred  and  fifty  be-cMs,623 
lievera ;  the  disproportion  of  numbers  was  not  more  alarming Maroh) 
than  in  the  field  of  Beder ;  and  their  presumption  of  victory 
prevailed  against  the  divine  and  human  sense  of  the  apostle. 

The  second  battle  was  fought  on  mount  Ohud,  six  miles  to  the 
north  of  Medina ; 141  the  Koreish  advanced  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent ;  and  the  right  wing  of  cavalry  was  led  by  Caled,  the  [Khaiidi 
fiercest  and  most  successful  of  the  Arabian  warriors.  The  troops 
of  Mahomet  were  skilfully  posted  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill ; 
and  their  rear  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  fifty  archers. 

The  weight  of  their  charge  impelled  and  broke  the  centre  of 
the  idolaters ;  but  in  the  pursuit  they  lost  the  advantage  of 
their  ground ;  the  archers  deserted  their  stations ;  the  Musul- 
mans  were  tempted  by  the  spoil,  disobeyed  their  general,  and 
disordered  their  ranks.  The  intrepid  Caled,  wheeling  his 
cavalry  on  their  flank  and  rear,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  Mahomet  was  slain.  He  was  indeed  wounded  in  the  face 
with  a  javelin ;  two  of  his  teeth  were  shattered  with  a  stone ;  ton*  tooth] 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  dismay,  he  reproached  the 
infidels  with  the  murder  of  a  prophet ;  and  blessed  the  friendly 
hand  that  staunched  his  blood  and  conveyed  him  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Seventy  martyrs  died  for  the  sins  of  the  people ;  they 
fell,  said  the  apostle,  in  pairs,  each  brother  embracing  his  life¬ 
less  companion ; 141  their  bodies  were  mangled  by  the  inhuman 
females  of  Mecca;  and  the  wife  of  Abu  Sophian  tasted  the 
entrails  of  Hamza,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet.  They  might  applaud 
their  superstition  and  satiate  their  fury ;  but  the  Musulmans 
soon  rallied  in  the  field,  and  the  Eoreish  wanted  strength  or 
courage  to  undertake  the  seige  of  Medina.  It  was  attacked  the  The 
ensuing  year  by  an  army  of  ten  thousand  enemies  ;  and  this  the  ditch?r 
third  expedition  is  variously  named  from  the  nations,  which  feat] 
marched  under  the  banner  of  Abu  Sophian,  from  the  ditch 

141  Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  47.  [The  disproportion  of  numbers  at  Ohnd  was 
raibtr  greater  than  at  Badr.  At  Badr  it  was  805  to  950 ;  at  Ohod  700  to  3000  (for 
1U0  of  the  thousand  followers  with  whom  Mohammad  started  had  turned  back 
tdore  the  battle).] 

*4*  In  the  iiid  chapter  of  the  Koran  (p.  50-58,  with  8ale’s  notes)  the  prophet 
a’legea  some  poor  excuses  for  the  defeat  of  Ohud. 
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which  was  drawn  before  the  city,  and  a  camp  of  three  thousand 
Musulmans.  The  prndence  of  Mahomet  declined  a  general 
engagement ;  the  valour  of  Ali  was  signalised  in  single  combat ; 
and  the  war  was  protracted  twenty  days,  till  the  final  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  confederates.  A  tempest  of  wind,  rain,  and  hail 
overturned  their  tents ;  their  private  quarrels  were  fomented  by 
an  insidious  adversary ;  and  the  Koreish,  deserted  by  their 
allies,  no  longer  hoped  to  subvert  the  throne  or  to  check  the 
conquests  of  their  invincible  exile.14* 

Mahomet  The  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  the  first  kebla  of  prayer  discovers 
the  jews  the  early  propensity  of  Mahomet  in  favour  of  the  Jews;  and 
a-T-fiSe-ear  happy  would  it  have  been  for  their  temporal  interest,  had  they 
recognised,  in  the  Arabian  prophet,  the  hope  of  Israel  and  the 
promised  Messiah.  Their  obstinacy  converted  his  friendship 
into  implacable  hatred,  with  which  he  pursued  that  unfortunate 
people  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life ;  and,  in  the  double 
character  of  an  apostle  and  a  conqueror,  his  persecution  was 
extended  to  both  worlds.144  The  Kainoka  dwelt  at  Medina, 
under  the  protection  of  the  city :  he  seized  the  occasion  of  an 
accidental  tumult,  and  summoned  them  to  embrace  his  religion 
or  contend  with  him  in  battle.  “Alas,”  replied  the  trembling 
Jews,  “  we  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  but  we  persevere  in 
the  faith  and  worship  of  our  fathers :  why  wilt  thou  reduce  us 
to  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  ?  ”  The  unequal  conflict  was 

terminated  in  fifteen  days ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance 
that  Mahomet  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  his  allies  and  con¬ 
sented  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  captives.  But  their  riches  were 
confiscated;  their  arms  became  more  effectual  in  the  hands 
of  the  Musulmans ;  and  a  wretched  colony  of  seven  hundred 
exiles  was  driven  with  their  wives  and  children  to  implore  & 
refuge  on  the  confines  of  Syria.  The  Nadhirites  were  more 
guilty,  since  they  conspired  in  a  friendly  interview  to  assassinate 
the  prophet.  He  besieged  their  castle  three  miles  from  Medina, 

•"For  the  detail  of  the  three  Koreieh  ware,  of  Beder,  of  Ohod,  and  of  the  ditch, 
peruse  Abulfeda  (p.  66-61,  64-69,  79-77),  Gagnier  (tom.  ii.  p.  23-46, 70-96, 120-189). 
with  the  proper  artioles  of  d’Herbelot,  and  the  abridgments  of  Elouein  (Hist. 
Saracen,  p.  6,  7)  and  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  1021.  [And  for  Badr,  the  8th 
Sura  of  the  Koran  is  a  most  important  souroe.  Gibbon  misdates  the  siege  of 
Medina,  whioh  belongs  to  March-April,  a.d.  627  ;  op.  Caetani,  op.  cit.  i.  612.) 

141  The  wars  of  Mahomet  against  the  Jewish  tribes  of  Kainoka,  the  Nadhireea 
Koraidha,  and  Chaibar,  are  related  by  Abulfeda  (p.  61,  71,  77,  ST,  Ac. I  aai 
Gagnier  (tom.  ii.  p.  61-66, 107-112, 189-148,  268-294). 
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bat  their  resolute  defence  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation ;  u.d.  ms] 
and  the  garrison,  sounding  their  trumpets  and  beating  their 
drums,  was  permitted  to  depart  with  the  honours  of  war.  The 
Jews  had  excited  and  joined  the  war  of  the  Koreish :  no  sooner 
had  the  nations  retired  from  the  ditch,  than  Mahomet,  without 
laying  aside  his  armour,  marched  on  the  same  day  to  extirpate 
the  hostile  race  of  the  children  of  Koraidha.144*  After  a  resist-  u.d.  mi 
ance  of  twenty-five  days,  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  They 
trusted  to  the  intercession  of  their  old  allies  of  Medina ;  they 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  fanaticism  obliterates  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  A  venerable  elder,  to  whose  judgment  they  ap¬ 
pealed,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  their  death :  seven  hundred 
Jews  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  market-place  of  the  city ; 
they  descended  alive  into  the  grave  prepared  for  their  execution 
and  burial ;  and  the  apostle  beheld  with  an  inflexible  eye  the 
slaughter  of  his  helpless  enemies'.  'Their  sheep  and  camels 
were  inherited  by  the  Musulmans ;  three  hundred  cuirasses, 
five  hundred  pikes,  a  thousand  lances,  composed  the  most  useful 
portion  of  the  spoil.  Six  days’  journey  to  the  north-east  of 
Medina,  the  ancient  and  wealthy  town  of  Chaibar  was  the  seat 
of  the  Jewish  power  in  Arabia ;  the  territory,  a  fertile  spot  in 
the  desert,  was  covered  with  plantations  and  cattle,  and  protected 
by  eight  castles,  some  of  which  were  esteemed  of  impregnable 
strength.  The  forces  of  Mahomet  consisted  of  two  hundred  u.d.  ew. 
horse  and  fourteen  hundred  foot :  in  the  succession  of  eight  *u  umn 
regular  and  painful  sieges,  they  were  exposed  to  danger,  and 
fatigue,  and  hunger ;  and  the  most  undaunted  chiefs  despaired 
of  the  event.  The  apostle  revived  their  faith  and  courage  by 
the  example  of  Ali,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  surname  of  the 
Xjion  of  God :  perhaps  we  may  believe  that  an  Hebrew 
champion  of  gigantic  stature  was  cloven  to  the  chest  by  his 
irresistible  scymetar;  but  we  cannot  praise  the  modesty  of 
romance,  which  represents  him  as  tearing  from  its  hinges  the 
gate  of  a  fortress  and  wielding  the  ponderous  buckler  in  his 
left  hand.1*  After  the  reduction  of  the  castles,  the  town  of 

,4**(0n  the  siege  of  Medina  and  the  destruction  of  the  Kuraidha,  see  Sura  88. 

Hura  59  ms  inspired  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Banu  I- Nadir.] 

1 41  Abu  Bafe,  the  servant  of  Mahomet,  is  said  to  affirm  that  he  himself,  and 
merest  other  men,  afterwards  tried,  without  suooees,  to  move  the  same  gate  from 
thm  ground  (Abulfeda,  p.  90).  Abu  Bafe  was  an  eye-witness,  but  who  will  be 
vitness  tor  Abu  Bafe  ? 
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Chaibar  submitted  to  the  yoke.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  was 
tortured  in  the  presence  of  Mahomet,  to  force  a  confession  of 
his  hidden  treasure  ;  the  industry  of  the  shepherds  and  husband¬ 
men  was  rewarded  with  a  precarious  toleration;  they  were 
permitted,  so  long  as  it  should  please  the  conqueror,  to  improve 
their  patrimony,  in  equal  shares,  for  his  emolument  and  their 
own.  Under  the  reign  of  Omar,  the  Jews  of  Chaibar  were 
transplanted  to  Syria ;  and  the  caliph  alleged  the  injunction  of 
his  dying  master,  that  one  and  the  true  religion  should  be 
professed  in  his  native  land  of  Arabia.146 
Bubtnla-  Five  times  each  day  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  were  turned  towards 

Mecca,  a.d.  Mecca,147  and  he  was  urged  by  the  most  sacred  and  powerful 
m  [6801  motives  to  revisit,  as  a  conqueror,  the  city  and  the  temple  from 
whence  he  had  been  driven  as  an  exile.  The  Caaba  was  present 
to  his  waking  and  sleeping  fancy ;  an  idle  dream  was  translated 
into  vision  and  prophecy ;  he  unfurled  the  holy  banner ;  and  » 
rash  promise  of  success  too  hastily  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the 
apostle.  His  march  from  Medina  to  Mecca  displayed  the  peace¬ 
ful  and  solemn  pomp  of  a  pilgrimage :  seventy  camels,  chosen  and 
bedecked  for  sacrifice,  preceded  the  van ;  the  sacred  territory 
was  respected,  and  the  captives  were  dismissed  without  ransom 
to  proclaim  his  clemency  and  devotion.  But  no  sooner  did  Ma¬ 
homet  descend  into  the  plain,  within  a  day’s  journey  of  the  city, 
than  he  exclaimed,  “  They  have  clothed  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  tigers  ”  ;  the  numbers  and  resolution  of  the  Koreish  op¬ 
posed  his  progress ;  and  the  roving  Arabs  of  the  desert  might 
desert  or  betray  a  leader  whom  they  had  followed  for  the  hope* 
Hud&ibiya  sP°il-  The  intrepid  fanatic  sunk  into  a  cool  and  cautioui 
Maroh]'  politician :  he  waived  in  the  treaty  his  title  of  apostle  of  God. 
concluded  with  the  Koreish  and  their  allies  a  truce  of  ten  years 
engaged  to  restore  the  fugitives  of  Mecca  who  should  embrace 
his  religion,  and  stipulated  only,  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  humbk 
privilege  of  entering  the  city  as  a  friend  and  of  remaining  three 

146  The  banishment  of  the  Jews  is  attested  by  Elmaein  (Hist.  Saraeen.  p 

the  great  A1  Tabari  (Gagnier,  tom.  ii.  p.  286).  Yet  Niebuhr  (Description  4* 
1’ Arabie,  p.  824)  believes  that  the  Jewish  religion,  and  Karaite .  sect,  are  still  F* 
fessed  by  the  tribe  of  Chaibar ;  and  that  in  the  plunder  of  the  caravans  U« 
disciples  of  Moses  are  the  confederates  of  those  of  Mahomet. 

147  The  successive  steps  of  the  reduction  of  Meooa  are  related  by  A  bulled*  if 
84-87,  97-100,  102-111),  and  Gagnier  (tom.  ii.  p.  209-246,  809-322,  tom.  iii.  p.  1-5* 
Elmaein  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  8,  9, 10),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast  p.  108). 
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days  to  accomplish  the  rites  of  the  pilgrimage.148  A  cloud  of 
shame  and  sorrow  hung  on  the  retreat  of  the  Musulmans,  and 
their  disappointment  might  justly  accuse  the  failure  of  a  prophet 
who  had  so  often  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  success.  The  faith 
and  hope  of  the  pilgrims  were  rekindled  by  the  prospect  of  Mecca ; 
their  swords  were  sheathed ;  seven  times  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
apostle  they  encompassed  the  Caaba ;  the  Koreish  had  retired  to 
the  hills,  and  Mahomet,  after  the  customary  sacrifice,  evacuated 
the  city  on  the  fourth  day.  The  people  was  edified  by  his  devo-uj>.e*j 
tion ;  the  hostile  chiefs  were  awed,  or  divided,  or  seduced ;  and 
both  Caled  and  Amrou,  the  future  conquerors  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  m»iid ; 
most  seasonably  deserted  the  sinking  cause  of  idolatry.14*  The  Amri 
power  of  Mahomet  was  increased  by  the  submission  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  tribes :  ten  thousand  soldiers  were  assembled  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Mecca,  and  the  idolaters,  the  weaker  party,  were  easily  [jui.  u>. 
convicted  of  violating  the  truce.  Enthusiasm  and  discipline  im-6®01 
polled  the  march  and  preserved  the  secret,  till  the  blaze  of  ten 
thousand  fires  proclaimed  to  the  astonished  Koreish  the  design, 
the  approach,  and  the  irresistible  force  of  the  enemy.  The 
haughty  Abu  Bophian  presented  the  keys  of  the  city ;  admired 
the  variety  of  arms  and  ensigns  that  passed  before  him  in  review ; 
observed  that  the  son  of  Abdallah  had  acquired  a  mighty  kingdom ; 
and  confessed,  under  the  scymetar  of  Omar,  that  he  was  the 
apostle  of  the  true  God.  The  return  of  Marius  and  Sylla  was 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Romans ;  the  revenge  of  Mahomet 
was  stimulated  by  religious  zeal,  and  his  injured  followers  were 
eager  to  execute  or  to  prevent  the  order  of  a  massacre.  Instead 
of  indulging  their  passions  and  his  own,160  the  victorious  exile  for¬ 
gave  the  guilt,  and  united  the  factions,  of  Mecca.  His  troops  in 
three  divisions  marched  into  the  city ;  eight-and-twenty  of  the 
inhabitants  were  slain  by  the  sword  of  Caled ;  eleven  men  and 

149  [For  a  translation  of  the  treaty,  see  Appendix  19.] 

149[OthmAn  also  joined  Mohammad  at  this  juncture.  It  seems  probable  that 
Abd  Botyan  was  in  oollusion  with  Mohammad.  See  Mair,  Life  of  Mahomet,  p. 

392-  Caetani,  op.  cit.  ii.  1, 108.] 

110  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  the  Mahomet  of  Voltaire  imagines  and  per¬ 
petrates  the  most  horrid  orimes.  The  poet  confesses  that  he  is  not  supported  bj 
the  truth  of  history,  and  can  only  allege  que  celui  qui  fait  la  guerre  4  ea  patrie  au 
uotn  de  Dieu  est  capable  de  tout  (Oeuvres  de  Voltaire,  tom.  xv.  p.  282).  The 
maxim  is  neither  charitable  nor  philosophio ;  and  some  reverence  is  surely  due  to  the 
fame  of  heroes  and  the  religion  of  nations.  I  am  informed  that  a  Turkish  ambas¬ 
sador  at  Paris  was  much  scandalized  at  the  representation  of  this  tragedy.  [Of 
the  proscribed  persons,  only  four  were  put  to  death.] 
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Uour  six  women  were  proscribed  by  the  sentence  of  Mahomet ;  bat  be 
blamed  the  cruelty  of  bis  lieutenant;  and  several  of  the  most 
obnoxious  victims  were  indebted  for  their  lives  to  his  clemency 
or  contempt.  The  chiefs  of  the  KoreiBh  were  prostrate  at  his 
feet.  “  What  mercy  can  you  expect  from  the  man  whom  you 
have  wronged  ?  ”  “  We  confide  in  the  generosity  of  our  kins¬ 

man.”  “  And  you  shall  not  confide  in  vain :  Begone  I  yon  are 
safe,  you  are  free.”  The  people  of  Mecca  deserved  their  pardon 
by  the  profession  of  Islam ;  and,  after  an  exile  of  seven  yean, 
the  fugitive  missionary  was  enthroned  as  the  prince  and  prophet 
of  his  native  country.16'  But  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols 
of  the  Caaba  were  ignominiously  broken ; 168  the  house  of  God  was 
purified  and  adorned ;  as  an  example  to  future  times,  the  apostle 
again  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  pilgrim ;  and  a  perpetual  law  was 
enacted  that  no  unbeliever  should  dare  to  set  his  foot  on  the 
territory  of  the  holy  city.158 

conquest  The  conquest  of  Mecca  determined  the  faith  and  obedience  of 
ajmkssss  the  Arabian  tribes ; 164  who,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  for¬ 
tune,  had  obeyed  or  disregarded  the  eloquence  or  the  arms  of  the 
prophet.  Indifference  for  rites  and  opinions  still  marks  the 
character  of  the  Bedoweens ;  and  they  might  accept,  as  loosely 

151  The  Mahometan  doctors  still  dispute  whether  Mecca  was  reduced  by  fora  or 
consent  (Abulfeda,  p.  107,  et  Qagnier  ad  locum) ;  and  this  verbal  controversy  is  o i 
as  much  moment  as  our  own  about  William  the  Conqueror. 

168  [The  rites,  however,  of  the  old  cult  were  retained.  On  the  destruction  of  tbs 
idols,  cp.  Caetani,  op.  cit.  ii.  1,  145.] 

153  In  excluding  the  Christians  from  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the  pro  vines  o! 
Hejaz,  or  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  iv.  p. 
166)  and  Reland  (Dissert.  Miscell.  tom.  iii.  p.  51)  are  more  rigid  than  the  Masai 
mans  themselves.  The  Christians  are  received  without  scruple  into  the  ports  of 
Mocha,  and  even  of  Gedda,  and  it  is  only  the  city  and  precincts  of  Mecca  that  air 
inaccessible  to  the  profane  (Niebuhr,  Description  de  1’ Arabic,  p.  308,  309.  Voyage 
en  Arabie,  tom.  i.  p.  205,  248,  (fee.). 

154  Abulfeda,  p.  112-115.  Gagnier,  tom.  iii.  p.  67-88.  D’Herbelot,  MoHonxD. 
[The  results  of  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  and  the  polioy  of  Mohammad  towards  the  K or 
aish,  have  been  exoellently  summed  up  by  Wellhauaen  :  “  The  fall  of  Meoea  reaewd 
powerfully  on  the  future  of  Islam.  Again  the  saying  came  true  :  victa  victores  ctpil ; 
the  victory  of  the  Moslems  over  the  Koraish  shaped  itself  into  a  domination  of  the 
Koraish  over  the  Moslems.  For  this  the  Prophet  himself  was  to  blame.  In  making 
Mecca  the  Jerusalem  of  Islam,  he  was  ostensibly  moved  by  religious  motives,  bat  ia 
reality  Mohammed's  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  heathenish  usages  at  the 
Kaaba  and  the  Great  Feast.  To  represent  Abraham  as  the  founder  of  the  ritual 
was  merely  a  pious  fraud.  What  Mohammed  actually  sought  was  to  recommend 
Islam  to  Arabic  prejudices  by  incorporating  this  fragment  of  heathenism,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  was  influenced  by  local  patriotism.  Henceforth  these  local 
feelings  became  quite  the  mainspring  of  his  oonduot ;  his  attitude  to  the  Famish 
was  determined  entirely  by  the  spirit  of  clannishness  ”  (Encyclopedia  Britannia*, 
art.  Mohammedanism).] 
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as  they  hold,  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran.  Yet  an  obstinate  rem¬ 
nant  still  adhered  to  the  religion  and  liberty  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  war  of  Honain  derived  a  proper  appellation  from  the 
idols,  whom  Mahomet  had  vowed  to  destroy,  and  whom  the  con¬ 
federates  of  Tayef  had  sworn  to  defend.1*6  Four  thousand  Pagans 
advanced  with  secrecy  and  speed  to  surprise  the  conqueror ;  they 
pitied  and  despised  the  supine  negligence  of  the  Koreish,  but 
they  depended  on  the  wishes,  and  perhaps  the  aid,  of  a  people 
which  had  so  lately  renounced  their  gods  and  bowed  beneath  the 
yoke  of  their  enemy.  The  banners  of  Medina  and  Mecca  were 
displayed  by  the  prophet ;  a  crowd  of  Bedoweens  increased  the 
strength  or  numbers  of  the  army,  and  twelve  thousand  Musul- 
mans  entertained  a  rash  and  sinful  presumption  of  their  invin¬ 
cible  strength.  They  descended  without  precaution  into  the[A.D.oo. 
valley  of  Honain ;  the  heights  had  been  occupied  by  the  archers  Feb' 1] 
and  slingers  of  the  confederates ;  their  numbers  were  oppressed, 
their  discipline  was  confounded,  their  courage  was  appalled,  and 
the  Koreish  smiled  at  their  impending  destruction.  The  prophet, 
on  his  white  mule,  was  encompassed  by  the  enemies;  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  rush  against  their  spears  in  search  of  a  glorious  death ; 
ten  of  his  faithful  companions  interposed  their  weapons  and  their 
breasts ;  three  of  these  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  “  O  my  brethren,” 
he  repeatedly  cried  with  sorrow  and  indignation,  “  I  am  the  son 
of  Abdallah,  I  am  the  apostle  of  truth !  O  man,  stand  fast  in 
the  faith  1  O  God,  send  down  thy  succour !  ”  His  uncle  Abbas, 
who,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  excelled  in  the  loudness  of 
his  voice,  made  the  valley  resound  with  the  recital  of  the  gifts 
and  promises  of  God ;  the  flying  Moslems  returned  from  all  sides 
to  the  holy  standard  ;  and  Mahomet  observed  with  pleasure  that 
the  furnace  was  again  rekindled ;  his  conduct  and  example  re¬ 
stored  the  battle,  and  he  animated  his  victorious  troops  to  inflict 
a  merciless  revenge  on  the  authors  of  their  shame.  From  the 
field  of  Honain  he  marched  without  delay  to  the  siege  of  Tayef,  rr»in 
sixty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Mecca,  a  fortress  of  strength, 
whose  fertile  lands  produce  the  fruits  of  Syria  in  the  midst  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  A  friendly  tribe,  instructed  (I  know  not  how) 

i “The  siege  of  Tayef,  division  of  the  spoil,  &o.  are  related  by  Abolfeda  fp. 

117- 123)  and  Gkgnier  (tom.  iii.  p.  88-111).  It  is  A1  Jannabi  who  mentions  the 
engines  and  engineers  of  the  tribe  of  DawB.  The  fertile  spot  of  Tayef  was 
supposed  to  be  a  pieoe  of  the  land  of  Syria  detaohed  and  dropped  in  the  general 
del  age. 
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in  the  art  of  sieges,  supplied  him  with  a  train  of  battering-rams 
and  military  engines,  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  artificers.  Bat 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  offered  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  Tayef; 
that  he  violated  his  own  laws  by  the  extirpation  of  the  fruit-trees  ; 
that  the  ground  was  opened  by  the  miners ;  that  the  breach  was 
assaulted  by  the  troops.  After  a  siege  of  twenty  days,  the  prophet 
sounded  a  retreat;  but  he  retreated  with  a  song  of  devout 
triumph,  and  affected  to  pray  for  the  repentance  and  safety  of 
the  unbelieving  city.  The  spoil  of  this  fortunate  expedition 
amounted  to  six  thousand  captives,  twenty-four  thousand  camels, 
forty  thousand  sheep,  and  four  thousand  ounces  of  silver;  a 
tribe  who  had  fought  at  Honain,  redeemed  their  prisoners  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  idols ;  but  Mahomet  compensated  the  loss  by 
resigning  to  the  soldiers  his  fifth  of  the  plunder,  and  wished  for 
their  sake  that  he  possessed  as  many  head  of  cattle  as  there 
were  trees  in  the  province  of  Tehama.  Instead  of  chastising 
the  disaffection  of  the  Koreish,  he  endeavoured  to  cut  ont 
their  tongues  (his  own  expression)  and  to  secure  their  attach¬ 
ment  by  a  superior  measure  of  liberality :  Abu  Sophian  alone 
was  presented  with  three  hundred  camels  and  twenty  ounces 
of  silver;  and  Mecca  was  sincerely  converted  to  the  profitable 
religion  of  the  Koran. 

The  fugitives  and  auxiliaries  complained  that  they  whohtd 
borne  the  burthen  were  neglected  in  the  season  of  victory. u> 
“  Alas,”  replied  their  artful  leader,  “  suffer  me  to  conciliate 
these  recent  enemies,  these  doubtful  proselytes,  by  the  gift  of 
some  perishable  goods.  To  your  guard  I  entrust  my  life  and 
fortunes.  Tou  are  the  companions  of  my  exile,  of  my  kingdom, 
of  my  paradise.”  He  was  followed  by  the  deputies  of  Tayef. 
who  dreaded  the  repetition  of  a  siege.  “  Grant  us,  O  apostle  of 
God  i  a  truce  of  three  years,  with  the  toleration  of  our  ancient 
worship.”  “  Not  a  month,  not  an  hour.”  “  Excuse  us  at  least 
from  the  obligation  of  prayer."  “  Without  prayer  religion  is  of 
no  avail.”  They  submitted  in  silence ;  their  temples  were  de¬ 
molished,  and  the  same  sentence  of  destruction  was  executed 
on  all  the  idols  of  Arabia.  His  lieutenants,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  were  saluted 
by  the  acclamations  of  a  faithful  people ;  and  the  ambassador? 
who  knelt  before  the  throne  of  Medina  were  as  numerous  (says 

1M*  [For  this  incident,  see  Sura  9 ;  and  Muirt  Life  of  Mahomet,  ed.  S,  p.  4C&- . 
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the  Arabian  proverb)  as  the  dates  that  fail  from  the  maturity 
of  a  palm-tree.  The  nation  submitted  to  the  God  and  the 
sceptre  of  Mahomet ;  the  opprobrious  name  of  tribute  was  abo¬ 
lished  ;  the  spontaneous  or  reluctant  oblations  of  alms  and  tithes 
were  applied  to  the  service  of  religion ;  and  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  Moslems  accompanied  the  last  pilgrimage  of 
the  apostle.144 

When  Heraclius  returned  in  triumph  from  the  Persian  war,  First  w»r 
he  entertained,  at  Emesa,  one  of  the  ambassadors  of  Mahomet,  homet*n« 
who  invited  the  princes  and  nations  of  the  earth  to  the  pro- Roman tba 
feesion  of  Islam.  On  this  foundation  the  zeal  of  the  Arabians  empire 
has  supposed  the  secret  conversion  of  the  Christian  emperor ;  ^ «». 
the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  has  feigned  a  personal  visit  to  the 
prince  of  Medina,  who  accepted  from  the  royal  bounty  a  rich 
domain  and  a  secure  retreat  in  the  province  of  Syria.147  Eut 
the  friendship  of  Heraclius  and  Mahomet  was  of  short  continu¬ 
ance  :  the  new  religion  had  inflamed  rather  than  assuaged  the 
rapacious  spirit  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  murder  of  an  envoy 
afforded  a  decent  pretence  for  invading,  with  three  thousand 
soldiers,  the  territory  of  Palestine  that  extends  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Jordan.  The  holy  banner  waB  entrusted  to  Zeid  ;  and 
such  was  the  discipline  or  enthusiasm  of  the  rising  sect  that 
the  noblest  chiefs  served  without  reluctance  under  the  slave  of 
the  prophet.  On  the  event  of  his  decease,  Jaafar  and  Abdallah 
were  successively  substituted  to  the  command ;  and,  if  the  three 
should  perish  in  the  war,  the  troops  were  authorised  to  elect 
their  general.  The  three  leaders  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  [Autumn 
Mata,144  the  first  military  action  which  tried  the  valour  of  the  *’  ‘ 
Moslems  against  a  foreign  enemy.  Zeid  fell,  like  a  soldier,  in 
the  foremost  ranks ;  the  death  of  Jaafar  was  heroic  and  mem¬ 
orable;  he  lost  his  right  hand ;  he  shifted  the  standard  to  his 
left;  the  left  was  severed  from  his  body;  he  embraced  the 

“•  The  last  oonquests  and  pilgrimage  of  Mahomet  are  contained  in  Abulfeda 
(p.  181-133),  Gagnier  (tom.  iii.  p.  119-218),  Elmacin  (p.  10, 11),  AbnlpharaginB  (p. 

10t).  The  ixth  of  the  Hegira  was  styled  the  Tear  of  Embassies  (Gagnier,  Not. 
ad  Abulfed.  p.  121). 

1,7  Compare  the  bigoted  A1  Jannabi  (apod  Gagnier,  tom.  ii.  p.  232-255)  with 
I ho  no  leas  bigoted  Greeks,  Theophanes  (p.  270-278  [ad.  a.m.  6122]),  Zonaraa 
(tom.  Ii.  L  xiv.  p.  86  [c.  17]),  and  Cedrenus  (p.  421  [i.  p.  737,  ed.  Bonn]). 

1MFor  the  battle  of  Mata  and  its  consequences,  see  Abulfeda  (p.  100-102),  and 
Gagnier  (tom.  ii.  p.  327-8481.  XcUtfto*  (says  Theophanes  [ad  a.m.  6123])  tr  hiy own 
fiHb*}  n&xutpaw  top  B*aV.  [For  the  expedition  of  Muta,  see  Caetani,  op.  cii.  ii.  1, 

eo  ««•] 
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standard  with  his  bleeding  stumps,  till  he  was  transfixed  to  the 
ground  with  fifty  honourable  wounds.  “  Advance,"  cried  Ab¬ 
dallah,  who  stepped  into  the  vacant  place,  “  advance  with  con¬ 
fidence  :  either  victory  or  paradise  is  our  own."  The  lance  of 
a  Boman  decided  the  alternative ;  but  the  falling  standard  was 
rescued  by  Caled,  the  proselyte  of  Mecca :  nine  swords  were 
broken  in  his  hand ;  and  his  valour  withstood  and  repulsed  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  Christians.  In  the  nocturnal  council 
of  the  camp  he  was  chosen  to  command :  his  skilful  evolutions 
of  the  ensuing  day  secured  either  the  victory  or  the  retreat  of 
the  Saracens ;  and  Caled  is  renowned  among  his  brethren  and 
his  enemies  by  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Sword  of  God. 
In  the  pulpit,  Mahomet  described,  with  prophetic  rapture,  the 
crowns  of  the  blessed  martyrs ;  but  in  private  he  betrayed  the 
feelings  of  human  nature;  he  was  surprised  as  he  wept  over 
the  daughter  of  Zeid.  “  What  do  I  see  ?  ”  said  the  astonished 
votary.  “You  see,”  replied  the  apostle,  “a  friend  who  is  de¬ 
ploring  the  loss  of  his  most  faithful  friend.”  After  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Mecca  the  sovereign  of  Arabia  affected  to  prevent  the 
hostile  preparations  of  Heraclius ;  and  solemnly  proclaimed  war 
against  the  Romans,  without  attempting  to  disguise  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  dangers  of  the  enterprise.169  The  Moslems  were 
discouraged :  they  alleged  the  want  of  money,  or  horses,  or  pro¬ 
visions  ;  the  season  of  harvest,  and  the  intolerable  heat  of  the 
summer :  “  Hell  is  much  hotter,”  said  the  indignant  prophet. 
He  disdained  to  compel  their  service;  but  on  his  return  he 
admonished  the  most  guilty  by  an  excommunication  of  fifty  days. 
Their  desertion  enhanced  the  merit  of  Abubeker,  Othman,  and 
the  faithful  companions  who  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes; 
and  Mahomet  displayed  his  banner  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  Painful  indeed  was  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  march ;  lassitude  and  thirst  were  aggravated  by  the 
scorching  and  pestilential  winds  of  the  desert ;  ten  men  rode  by 
turns  on  the  same  camel ;  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  shame¬ 
ful  necessity  of  drinking  the  water  from  the  belly  of  that  useful 
animal.  In  the  midway,  ten  days'  journey  from  Medina  and 
Damascus,  they  reposed  near  the  grove  and  fountain  of  Tabuc. 

159  The  expedition  of  Tabno  is  recorded  by  oar  ordinary  historian  a,  A  bulled* 
(Vit,  Moham.  p.  128-127)  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  iit  p.  147-163)  ;  boa 
we  have  the  advantage  of  appealing  to  the  original  evidence  of  the  Koran 
154,  165),  with  Sale’s  learned  and  rational  noteB. 
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Beyond  that  place,  Mahomet  declined  the  prosecution  of  the 
war ;  he  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  peaceful  intentions, 
he  was  more  probably  daunted  by  the  martial  array,  of  the 
emperor  of  the  East.  But  the  active  and  intrepid  Caled  spread 
around  the  terror  of  his  name ;  and  the  prophet  received  the 
submission  of  the  tribes  and  cities  from  the  Euphrates  to  Ailah 
at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  To  his  Christian  subjects  Mahomet 
readily  granted  the  security  of  their  persons,  the  freedom  of 
their  trade,  the  property  of  their  goods,  and  the  toleration  of 
their  worship.160  The  weakness  of  their  Arabian  brethren  had 
restrained  them  from  opposing  his  ambition ;  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  were  endeared  to  the  enemy  of  the  Jews;  and  it  was  the 
interest  of  a  conqueror  to  propose  a  fair  capitulation  to  the  most 
powerful  religion  of  the  earth. 

Till  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  the  strength  of  Mahomet  Death  of 
was  equal  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  his  mission.  * jj. 

His  epileptic  fits,  an  absurd  calumny  of  the  Greeks,  would  Dn* 
be  an  object  of  pity  rather  than  abhorrence ; 161  but  he  seri¬ 
ously  believed  that  he  was  poisoned  at  Chaibar  by  the  revenge 
of  a  Jewish  female.1"  During  four  years,  the  health  of  the 

*•"  The  Diploma  securitatia  Ailensibu a  is  attested  by  Ahmed  Ben  Joseph,  and 
the  author  Libri  Splendorum  (Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abnlfedam,  p.  125) ;  but  Abnlfeda 
himself,  as  well  as  Elmaoin  (Hist.  Saraoen.  p.  11),  though  he  owns  Mahomet’s  re¬ 
gard  for  the  Christians  (p.  13),  only  mentions  peace  and  tribute.  In  the  year  1630, 

Sionita  published  at  Paris  the  text  and  version  of  Mahomet’s  patent  in  favour 
of  the  Christians ;  which  was  admitted  and  reprobated  by  the  opposite  taste  of 
Salmasius  and  Qrotius  (Bayle,  Mahomet,  Bern.  AA).  Hottinger  doubts  of  its 
authenticity  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  287) ;  Renaudot  urges  the  consent  of  the  Mahometans 
(Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  169);  but  Mosheim  (Hist.  Eocles.  p.  244)  shews  the 
futility  of  their  opinion,  and  inclines  to  believe  it  spurious.  Yet  Abulpharagius 
quotes  the  impostor’s  treaty  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch  (Asseman.  Bibliot. 

Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  418) ;  but  Abulpharagius  was  primate  of  the  Jaoobites.  [For 
the  treaty  with  the  prince  and  people  of  Aila,  which  is  doubtless  genuine,  see 
Appendix  19.] 

M  The  epilepsy,  or  falling-siokness,  of  Mahomet,  is  asserted  by  Theophanes, 
Zonaias,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  is  greedily  swallowed  by  the  gross  bigotry 
of  Hottinger  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  10,  11),  Priaeaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  12),  and 
Maraod  (tom.  ii.  Alcoran,  p.  762,  763).  The  titles  (the  wrapped  up,  the  covered)  of 
two  chapters  of  the  Koran  (73,  741  can  hardly  be  Btrained  to  such  an  interpretation ; 
the  silence,  the  ignoranoe  of  the  Mahometan  oommentators  is  more  conclusive  than 
the  most  peremptory  denial ;  and  the  charitable  side  is  espoused  by  Ockley  (Hist, 
of  the  Saracens,  tom.  i.  p.  801),  Gagnier  (ad  Abulfedam,  p.  9,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom. 
i.  p.  118),  and  Sale  (Koran,  p.  469-474).  [Mohammad  seems  to  have  suffered  from 
hysteria  (an  affection  which,  as  is  now  established,  is  not  oonfined  to  women  and  is 
therefore  miscalled),  which  when  acute  produced  catalepsy.  Sprenger  has  a  long 
chapter  on  the  subject,  Leben  und  Lehre  dee  Mohammad,  vol.  i.  o.  3,  p.  207  sgg.] 

*•  This  poison  (more  ignominious  sinoe  it  was  offered  as  a  test  of  his  prophetic 
knowledge)  is  frankly  confessed  by  his  sealous  votaries,  Abnlfeda  (p.  92)  and  A1 
Jennsbi  (apud  Gagnier,  tom.  ii.  p.  286-288). 
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prophet  declined;  his  infirmities  increased;  bat  his  mortal 
disease  was  a  fever  of  fourteen  days,  which  deprived  him  by  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  use  of  reason.  As  soon  as  he  was  conscious  of  his 
danger,  he  edified  his  brethren  by  the  humility  of  his  virtue  or 
penitence.  “  If  there  be  any  man,”  said  the  apostle  from  the 
pulpit,  “  whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged,  I  submit  my  own  back 
to  the  lash  of  retaliation.  Have  I  aspersed  the  reputation  of  a 
Musulman  ?  let  him  proclaim  my  faults  in  the  face  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Has  any  one  been  despoiled  of  his  goods?  the  little 
that  I  possess  shall  compensate  the  principal  and  the  interest  of 
the  debt.”  “  Yes,”  replied  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  “  I  am  en¬ 
titled  to  three  drachms  of  silver.  ’  ’  Mahomet  heard  the  complaint, 
satisfied  the  demand,  and  Jjhanked  his  creditor  for  accusing  him 
in  this  world  rather  than  at  the  day  of  judgment.  He  beheld 
with  temperate  firmness  the  approach  of  death ;  enfranchised 
his  slaves  (seventeen  men,  as  they  are  named,  and  eleven  women) ; 
minutely  directed  the  order  of  his  funeral ;  and  moderated  the 
lamentations  of  his  weeping  friends,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the 
benediction  of  peace.  Till  the  third  day  before  his  death,  he 
regularly  performed  the  function  of  public  prayer.  The  choice 
of  Abubeker  to  supply  his  place  appeared  to  mark  that  ancient 
and  faithful  friend  as  his  successor  in  the  sacerdotal  and  regal 
office ;  but  he  prudently  declined  the  risk  and  envy  of  a  more 
explicit  nomination.  At  a  moment  when  his  faculties  were 
visibly  impaired,  he  called  for  pen  and  ink,  to  write,  or  more 
properly  to  dictate,  a  divine  book,  the  sum  and  accomplishment 
of  all  his  revelations :  a  dispute  arose  in  the  chamber  whether 
he  should  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Koran ; 
and  the  prophet  was  forced  to  reprove  the  indecent  vehemence 
of  his  disciples.  If  the  slightest  credit  may  be  afforded  to  the 
traditions  of  his  wives  and  companions,  he  maintained  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  an  apostle  and  the  faith  of  an  enthusiast ;  described  the 
visits  of  Gabriel,  who  bid  an  everlasting  farewell  to  the  earth, 
and  expressed  his  lively  confidence  not  only  of  the  mercy,  but  of 
the  favour,  of  the  Supreme  Being.  In  a  familiar  discourse  he 
had  mentioned  his  special  prerogative,  that  the  angel  of  death 
was  not  allowed  to  take  his  soul  till  he  had  respectfully  asked 
the  permission  of  the  prophet.  The  request  was  granted :  and 
Mahomet  immediately  fell  into  the  agony  of  his  dissolution  :  his 
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head  was  reclined  on  the  lap  of  Ayesha,  the  best  beloved  of  all 
his  wives ;  he  fainted  with  the  violence  of  pain ;  recovering  his 
spirits,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  roof  of  the  house,  and, 
with  a  steady  look,  though  a  faltering  voice,  uttered  the  last 
broken,  though  articulate,  words :  “  O  God !  .  .  .  pardon  my 
sins  .  .  .  Yes,  ...  I  come,  .  .  .  among  my  fellow-citizens  on 
high ;  ”  and  thus  peaceably  expired  on  a  carpet  spread  upon  the 
floor.  An  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Syria  was  stopped  by 
this  mournful  event ;  the  army  halted  at  the  gates  of  Medina; 
the  chiefs  were  assembled  round  their  dying  master.  The  city, 
more  especially  the  house  of  the  prophet,  was  a  scene  of  clamor¬ 
ous  sorrow,  or  silent  despair :  fanaticism  alone  could  suggest  a 
ray  of  hope  and  consolation.  “  How  $pn  he  be  dead,  our  witness, 
our  intercessor,  our  mediator  with  God?  By  God,  he  is  not 
dead ;  like  Moses  and  Jesus,  he  is  wrapt  in  a  holy  trance,  and 
speedily  will  he  return  to  his  faithful  people.”  The  evidence 
of  sense  was  disregarded ;  and  Omar,  unsheathing  his  scymetar, 
threatened  to  strike  off  the  heads  of  the  infidels  who  should  dare 
to  affirm  that  the  prophet  was  no  more.  The  tumult  was  ap¬ 
peased  by  the  weight  and  moderation  of  Abubeker.  “Is  it 
Mahomet,”  said  he  to  Omar  and  the  multitude,  “  or  the  God  of 
Mahomet,  whom  you  worship  ?  The  God  of  Mahomet  liveth  for 
ever,  but  the  apostle  was  a  mortal  like  ourselves,  and,  according 
to  his  own  prediction,  he  has  experienced  the  common  fate  of 
mortality."  He  was  piously  interred  by  the  hands  of  his  nearest 
kinsman,  on  the  same  spot  on  which  he  expired ; 143  Medina  has 
been  sanctified  by  the  death  and  burial  of  Mahomet ;  and  the 
innumerable  pilgrims  of  Mecca  often  turn  aside  from  the  way, 
to  bow  in  voluntary  devotion ,M  before  the  simple  tomb  of  the 
prophet.144 

143  The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  invented  and  propagated  the  vulgar  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  story  that  Mahomet's  iron  tomb  is  suspended  in  the  air  at  M§cca 

Laonicus  Chaloooondyies  de  Rebus  Turcicis,  1.  iii.  p.  66),  by  the 
action  of  equal  and  potent  loadstones  (Diotionnaire  de  Bayle,  Mahomet,  Rem. 
RBV  FF).  Without  any  philosophical  inquiries,  it  may  suffice  that,  1.  The  prophet 
«aa  not  buried  at  Mecca  ;  and,  2.  That  his  tomb  at  Medina,  which  has  been  visited 
by  millions,  is  placed  on  the  ground  (Reland  de  Relig.  Moham.  1.  ii.  o.  19,  p.  209- 
211  ;  Gagnter,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  iii.  p.  263-268). 

mA\  Jannabi  enumerates  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  iii.  p.  372-391)  the  multi¬ 
farious  duties  of  a  pilgrim  who  visits  the  tombs  of  the  prophet  and  his  companions ; 
»cd  the  learned  casuist  decides  that  this  act  of  devotion  is  nearest  in  obligation  and 
merit  to  a  divine  preoept.  The  doctors  are  divided,  which,  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
fcw  the  most  excellent  (p.  391-394). 

m  The  last  sickness,  death,  and  burial  of  Mahomet  are  described  by  Abulfeda 
and  Gagnier  (Vit.  Moham.  p.  133-142,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  iii.  p.  220-271).  The 
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His  char-  At  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  it  may  perhaps  be 
uier  expected  that  I  should  balance  his  faults  and  virtues,  that  I 
should  decide  whether  the  title  of  enthusiast  or  impostor  more 
properly  belongs  to  that  extraordinary  man.  Had  I  been  inti¬ 
mately  conversant  with  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  task  would  still 
be  difficult,  and  the  success  uncertain :  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
centuries,  I  darkly  contemplate  his  shade  through  a  cloud  of 
religious  incense ;  and,  could  I  truly  delineate  the  portrait  of  an 
hour,  the  fleeting  resemblance  would  not  equally  apply  to  the 
solitary  of  mount  Hera,  to  the  preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to  the 
conqueror  of  Arabia.  The  author  of  a  mighty  revolution  appears 
to  have  been  endowed  with  a  pious  and  contemplative  disposition : 
so  soon  as  marriage  had  raised  him  above  the  pressure  of  want, 
he  avoided  the  paths  of  ambition  and  avarice ;  and,  till  the  age 
of  forty,  he  lived  with  innocence,  and  would  have  died  without 
a  name.  The  unity  of  God  is  an  idea  most  congenial  to  nature 
and  reason ;  and  a  slight  conversation  with  the  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians  would  teach  him  to  despise  and  detest  the  idolatry  of 
Mecca.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  to  impart  the 
doctrine  of  salvation,  to  rescue  his  country  from  the  dominion  of 
sin  and  error.  The  energy  of  a  mind  incessantly  bent  on  the 
same  object  would  convert  a  general  obligation  into  a  particular 
call ;  the  warm  suggestings  of  the  understanding  or  the  fancy 
would  be  felt  as  the  inspirations  of  heaven;  the  labour  of 
thought  would  expire  in  rapture  and  vision ;  and  the  inward 
sensation,  the  invisible  monitor,  would  be  described  with  the 
form  and  attributes  of  an  angel  of  God.1M  From  enthusiasm  to 
imposture  the  step  is  perilous  and  slippery ;  the  demon  of  Soc¬ 
rates167  affords  a  memorable  instance,  how  a  wise  man  may 

most  private  and  interesting  oironmstanoes  were  originally  reoeived  from  kyeshx. 
Ali,  the  sons  of  Abbas,  <&e.  ;  and,  as  they  dwelt  at  Medina  and  survived  the  prophet 
many  years,  they  might  repeat  the  pious  tale  to  a  seoond  or  third  generation  of 
pilgrims. 

188  The  Christians,  rashly  enough,  have  assigned  to  Mahomet  a  tame  piges. 
that  seemed  to  desoend  from  heaven  and  whisper  in  his  ear.  As  this  preasoled 
miracle  is  urged  by  Qrotius  (de  Veritate  Religionis  Christians),  his  Arabic  trtr* 
lator,  the  learned  Pocock,  inquired  of  him  the  names  of  his  authors ;  and  Groins 
confessed  that  it  is  unknown  to  the  Mahometans  themselves.  Lest  it  should  provokr 
their  indignation  and  laughter,  the  pious  lie  is  suppressed  in  the  Arabic  ?enwa: 
but  it  has  maintained  an  edifying  place  in  the  numerons  editions  of  the  Latin  text 
(Pooook,  Speoimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  186,  187.  Reland,  de  Religion.  Moham.  1.  it.  a 
39,  p.  259-262). 

167  ’E/iol  Sc  rovrt  iffriv  in  veuibt  &p{dfi*voy,  <pa>rf)  tii  yiyrofj^yrj  1 j  Srar  yin ffflu 
ivorp4w§i  fi*  roirrov  b  by  fii AX*  "rpdrrtiy,  wporptwci  8}  othror*  (Plato,  in  Apolog.  Social 
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deceive  himself,  how  a  good  man  may  deceive  others,  how  the 
conscience  may  slumber  in  a  mixed  and  middle  state  between 
self-illusion  and  voluntary  fraud.  Charity  may  believe  that  the 
original  motives  of  Mahomet  were  those  of  pure  and  genuine 
benevolence ;  but  a  human  missionary  is  incapable  of  cherishing 
the  obstinate  unbelievers  who  reject  his  claims,  despise  his 
arguments,  and  prosecute  his  life ;  he  might  forgive  his  personal 
adversaries,  he  may  lawfully  hate  the  enemies  of  Qod ;  the  stem 
passions  of  pride  and  revenge  were  kindled  in  the  bosom  of 
Mahomet,  and  he  sighed,  like  the  prophet  of  Nineveh,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  rebels  whom  he  had  condemned.  The  in¬ 
justice  of  Mecca  and  the  choice  of  Medina  transformed  the 
citizen  into  a  prince,  the  humble  preacher  into  the  leader  of 
armies ;  but  his  sword  was  consecrated  by  the  example  of  the 
saints ;  and  the  same  God  who  afflicts  a  sinful  world  with  pesti¬ 
lence  and  earthquakes  might  inspire  for  their  conversion  or 
chastisement  the  valour  of  his  servants.  In  the  exercise  of 
political  government,  he  was  compelled  to  abate  of  the  stem 
rigour  of  fanaticism,  to  comply  in  some  measure  with  the  preju¬ 
dices  and  passions  of  his  followers,  and  to  employ  even  the  vices 
of  mankind  as  the  instruments  of  their  salvation.  The  use  of 
fraud  and  perfidy,  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  were  often  subservient 
to  the  propagation  of  the  faith ;  and  Mahomet  commanded  or 
approved  the  assassination  of  the  Jews  and  idolaters  who  had 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle.  By  the  repetition  of  such  acts, 
the  character  of  Mahomet  must  have  been  gradually  stained  ; 
and  the  influence  of  such  pernicious  habits  would  be  poorly 
compensated  by  the  practice  of  the  personal  and  social  virtues 
which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a  prophet 
among  his  sectaries  and  friends.  Of  his  last  years,  ambition  was 
the  ruling  passion ;  and  a  politician  will  suspect  that  he  secretly 
smiled  (the  victorious  impostor  1)  at  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth 
and  the  credulity  of  his  proselytes.1*®  A  philosopher  will  observe 

e  19,  p.  191,  122,  edit.  Fischer).  The  familiar  examples,  which  Socrates  urges  in 
hU  Dialogue  with  Theages  (Platon.  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  128,  129,  edit.  Hen.  Stephan.), 
arc  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight ;  and  the  divine  inspiration  (the  AcunArtor) 

J  the  philosopher  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon.  The  ideas 
*1  the  most  rational  Platonists  are  expressed  by  Cicero  (de  Divinat.  i.  64),  and  in 
ibt  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Dissertations  of  Maximus  of  Tyre  (p.  153-172,  edit. 
Davis). 

*•*  In  some  passage  of  his  voluminous  writings,  Voltaire  compares  the  prophet, 
.a  his  old  age,  to  a  fakir:  “qui  ddtache  la  chaine  de  sou  oou  pour  en  donner  sur 
:««  ureillee  4  ses  confreres 

toi—  v. — 26 
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that  their  cruelty  and  hia  success  would  tend  more  strongly  to 
fortify  the  assurance  of  his  divine  mission,  that  his  interest  and 
religion  were  inseparably  connected,  and  that  his  conscience 
would  be  soothed  by  the  persuasion  that  he  alone  was  absolved 
by  the  Deity  from  the  obligation  of  positive  and  moral  laws. 
If  he  retained  any  vestige  of  his  native  innocence,  the  sins  of 
Mahomet  may  be  allowed  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  In 
the  support  of  truth,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fiction  may  be  deemed 
less  criminal ;  and  he  would  have  started  at  the  foulness  of  the 
means,  had  he  not  been  satisfied  of  the  importance  and  justice 
of  the  end.  Even  in  a  conqueror  or  a  priest,  I  can  surprise 
a  word  or  action  of  unaffected  humanity ;  and  the  decree  of 
Mahomet  that,  in  the  sale  of  captives,  the  mothers  should  never 
be  separated  from  their  children  may  suspend  or  moderate  the 
censure  of  the  historian.1® 

The  good  sense  of  Mahomet 170  despised  the  pomp  of  royalty ; 
the  apostle  of  God  submitted  to  the  menial  offices  of  the  family ; 
he  kindled  the  fire,  swept  the  floor,  milked  the  ewes,  and  mended 
with  his  own  hands  his  Bhoes  and  his  woollen  garment.  Dis¬ 
daining  the  penance  and  merit  of  a  hermit,  he  observed,  with¬ 
out  effort  or  vanity,  the  abstemious  diet  of  an  Arab  and  a  soldier. 
On  solemn  occasions,  he  feasted  his  companions  with  rustic  aod 
hospitable  plenty ;  but  in  his  domestic  life  many  weeks  would 
elapse  without  a  fire  being  kindled  on  the  hearth  of  the  prophet. 
The  interdiction  of  wine  was  confirmed  by  his  example ;  his 
hunger  was  appeased  with  a  sparing  allowance  of  barley  bread ; 
he  delighted  in  the  taste  of  milk  and  honey ;  but  his  ordinary 
food  consisted  of  dates  and  water.  Perfumes  and  women  were 
the  two  sensual  enjoyments  which  his  nature  required  and  Ins 
religion  did  not  forbid ;  and  Mahomet  affirmed  that  the  fervour 
of  his  devotion  was  increased  by  these  innocent  pleasures.  The 
heat  of  the  climate  inflames  the  blood  of  the  Arabs ;  and  their 

180  Gagnier  relates,  with  the  same  impartial  pen,  this  humane  law  of  the  prophn, 
and  the  murders  of  Gaab,  and  Sophian,  which  ne  prompted  and  approved  (Vie 
Mahomet,  tom.  ii.  p.  69,  97,  208). 

n°  For  the  domestic  life  of  Mahomet,  consult  Gagnier,  and  the  corresponding 
chapters  of  Abulfeda,  for  his  diet  (tom.  iii.  p.  286-288),  his  children  (p.  189,  289). 
his  wives  (p.  290-308),  his  marriage  with  Zeineb  (torn.  ii.  p.  162-160),  his  asxw 
with  Mary  (p.  308-309),  the  false  accusation  of  Ayesna  (p.  186-199).  The  moet  ori¬ 
ginal  evidence  of  the  three  last  transactions  is  contained  in  the  zzivth,  xxxiiird  ami 
lxvith  chapters  of  the  Koran,  with  Sale’s  Commentary.  Prideaux  (Life  of  BUbo 
met,  p.  80-90)  and  Maraooi  (Prodrom.  Alcoran,  part  iv.  p.  49-69)  have  maliciously 
exaggerated  the  frailties  of  Mahomet. 
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libidinous  complexion  has  been  noticed  by  the  writers  of  anti¬ 
quity.171  Their  incontinence  was  regulated  by  the  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  laws  of  the  Koran ;  their  incestuous  alliances  were  blamed  ; 
the  boundless  licence  of  polygamy  was  reduced  to  four  legitimate 
wives  or  concubines ;  their  rights  both  of  bed  and  of  dowry 
were  equitably  determined  ;  the  freedom  of  divorce  was  discour¬ 
aged,  adultery  was  condemned  as  a  capital  offence,  and  fornica¬ 
tion,  in  either  sex,  was  punished  with  an  hundred  stripes.172 
Such  were  the  calm  and  rational  precepts  of  the  legislator ;  but 
in  his  private  conduct  Mahomet  indulged  the  appetites  of  a  man 
and  abused  the  claims  of  a  prophet.  A  special  revelation  dis¬ 
pensed  him  from  the  laws  which  he  had  imposed  on  his  nation  ; 
the  female  sex,  without  reserve,  was  abandoned  to  his  desires ; 
and  this  singular  prerogative  excited  the  envy,  rather  than  the 
scandal,  the  veneration,  rather  than  the  envy,  of  the  devout 
Musulmans.  If  we  remember  the  seven  hundred  wives  and  three  His  wives 
hundred  concubines  of  the  wise  Solomon,  we  shall  applaud  the 
modesty  of  the  Arabian,  who  espoused  no  more  than  seventeen 
or  fifteen  wives ;  eleven  are  enumerated  who  occupied  at  Medina 
their  separate  apartments  round  the  house  of  the  apostle,  and  en¬ 
joyed  in  their  turns  the  favour  of  his  conjugal  society.  What  is 
singular  enough,  they  were  all  widows,  excepting  only  Ayesha,  the 
daughter  of  Abubeker.  She  was  doubtless  a  virgin,  since  Maho¬ 
met  consummated  his  nuptials  (such  is  the  premature  ripeness 
of  the  climate)  when  she  was  only  nine  years  of  age.  The  youth, 
the  beauty,  the  spirit  of  Ayesha  gave  her  a  superior  ascendant ; 
she  was  beloved  and  trusted  by  the  prophet;  and,  after  his 
death,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker  was  long  revered  as  the  mother 
n{  the  faithful.  Her  behaviour  had  been  ambiguous  and  indis¬ 
creet  ;  in  a  nocturnal  march,  she  was  accidentally  left  behind ; 
and  in  the  morning  Ayesha  returned  to  the  camp  with  a  man. 

The  temper  of  Mahomet  was  inclined  to  jealousy ;  but  a  divine 
revelation  assured  him  of  her  innocence :  he  chastised  her  ac¬ 
cusers,  and  published  a  law  of  domestic  peace  that  no  woman 
-hould  be  condemned  unless  four  male  witnesses  had  seen  her 

m  Incredibile  eat  quo  ardore  apod  eos  in  Venerem  uterque  solvitur  sexus  (Am- 
cxkfcAn.  Maroellin.  1.  xiv.  c.  4). 

171  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  138-187)  has  recapitulated  the  laws  of  mar- 
r„*4v,  divorce,  dec.,  and  the  carious  reader  of  Selden’s  Uxor  Hebraioa  will  recognise 
Jewish  ordinances.  [The  statement  in  the  text  “  four  legitimate  wives  or 
^acubinee 11  is  incorrect  There  was  no  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  concubines.] 
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in  the  act  of  adultery.173  In  his  adventures  with  Zeineb,  the 
wife  of  Zeid,  and  with  Mary,  an  Egyptian  captive,17*  the  amor¬ 
ous  prophet  forgot  the  interest  of  his  reputation.  At  the  house 
of  Zeid,  his  freedman  and  adopted  son,  he  beheld,  in  a  loose  un¬ 
dress,  the  beauty  of  Zeineb,  and  burst  forth  into  an  ejaculation 
of  devotion  and  desire.  The  servile  or  grateful  freedman  under¬ 
stood  the  hint,  and  yielded,  without  hesitation,  to  the  love  ol 
his  benefactor.  But,  as  the  filial  relation  had  excited  some 
doubt  and  scandal,  the  angel  Gabriel  descended  from  heaven 
to  ratify  the  deed,  to  annul  the  adoption,  and  gently  to  reprove 
the  apostle  for  distrusting  the  indulgence  of  his  God.  One  of 
his  wives,  Hafsa,174*  the  daughter  of  Omar,  surprised  him  on  her 
own  bed  in  the  embraces  of  his  Egyptian  captive :  she  promised 
secrecy  and  forgiveness ;  he  swore  that  he  would  renounce  the 
possession  of  Mary.  Both  parties  forgot  their  engagements; 
and  Gabriel  again  descended  with  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  to 
absolve  him  from  his  oath,  and  to  exhort  him  freely  to  enjoy 
his  captives  and  concubines  without  listening  to  the  clamours 
of  his  wives.  In  a  solitary  retreat  of  thirty  days,  he  laboured, 
alone  with  Mary,  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  the  angel.  When 
his  love  and  revenge  were  satiated,  he  summoned  to  his  pres¬ 
ence  his  eleven  wives,  reproached  their  disobedience  and  indis¬ 
cretion,  and  threatened  them  with  a  sentence  of  divorce  both 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next :  a  dreadful  sentence,  since  those 
who  had  ascended  the  bed  of  the  prophet  were  for  ever  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  hope  of  a  second  marriage.  Perhaps  the  in¬ 
continence  of  Mahomet  may  be  palliated  by  the  tradition  of  bis 
natural  or  preternatural  gifts : 176  he  united  the  manly  virtue  of 
thirty  of  the  children  of  Adam ;  and  the  apostle  might  rival  the 

173  In  a  memorable  ease,  the  Caliph  Omar  derided  that  all  presumptive  evidence 
was  of  no  avail ;  and  that  all  the  four  witnesses  most  have  actual )j  seen  stylrnn  is 
pyxide  (Abutted®,  Annales  Moalemiri,  p.  71,  vers.  Reiske). 

174  [A  gift  of  Mokaukas  ;  whose  identity  with  the  Patriarch  Cyrus  has  be«u 
proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt  by  Butler,  Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt,  App.  C.J 

174a  [The  editions  give  Hafna ,  which  must  have  been  originally  a  misprint.] 

170  Sibi  robur  ad  generationem,  quantum  triginta  viri  habent  ineeae  jacUiri; 
ita  ut  unie&  hor&  posset  undeoim  fern  inis  $<tii*faceret  ut  ex  Arabum  libris  refer* 
Petrus  Paschasius,  c.  2  (Maraooi,  Prodromus  Alcoran,  p.  iv.  p.  55.  See  likeiri** 
Observations  de  Belon,  1.  iii.  o.  10,  fol.  179,  recto)  A1  Jannabi  (Gagnier,  tern  hi 
p.  487)  records  his  own  testimony  that  he  surpassed  all  men  in  conjugal  vigour ; 
and  Abulfeda  mentions  the  exclamation  of  Ali,  who  washed  his  body  after  hu 
death,  “O  propheta,  oerte  penis  tuns  caelum  versus  e rectos  eat”  (in  Vit.  Mohan* 
med.  p.  140). 
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thirteenth  labour  m  of  the  Grecian  Hercules.177  A  more  serious 
and  decent  excuse  may  be  drawn  from  his  fidelity  to  Cadijah. 
During  the  twenty-four  years  of  their  marriage,  her  youthful 
husband  abstained  from  the  right  of  polygamy,  and  the  pride  or 
tenderness  of  the  venerable  matron  was  never  insulted  by  the 
society  of  a  rival.  After  her  death  he  placed  her  in  the  rank 
of  the  four  perfect  women,  with  the  sister  of  Moses,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  Fatima,  the  best  beloved  of  his  daughters.  (<  Was 
she  not  old  ?  ”  said  Ayesha,  with  the  insolence  of  a  blooming 
beauty;  “  has  not  God  given  you  a  better  in  her  place  ?  ”  “No, 
by  God,”  said  Mahomet,  with  an  effusion  of  honest  gratitude, 

“  there  never  can  be  a  better !  she  believed  in  me,  when  men 
despised  me ;  she  relieved  my  wants,  when  I  was  poor  and  per¬ 
secuted  by  the  world.” 178 

In  the  largest  indulgence  of  polygamy,  the  founder  of  a  re-  and 
iigion  and  empire  might  aspire  to  multiply  the  chances  of  a ohi,dren 
numerous  posterity  and  a  lineal  succession.  The  hopes  of 
Mahomet  were  fatally  disappointed.  The  virgin  Ayesha,  and 
his  ten  widows  of  mature  age  and  approved  fertility,  were  barren 
in  his  potent  embraces.  The  four  sons  of  Cadijah  died  in  their 
infancy.  Mary,  his  Egyptian  concubine,  was  endeared  to  him 
by  the  birth  of  Ibrahim.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  the  pro¬ 
phet  wept  over  his  grave ;  but  he  sustained  with  firmness  the 
raillery  of  his  enemies,  and  checked  the  adulation  or  credulity 
of  the  Moslems,  by  the  assurance  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was 
not  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  infant.  Cadijah  had  likewise 
given  him  four  daughters,  who  were  married  to  the  most  faithful 
of  his  disciples ;  the  three  eldest  died  before  their  father ;  but 
Fatima,  who  possessed  his  confidence  and  love,  became  the  wife 
of  her  cousin  Ali  and  the  mother  of  an  illustrious  progeny. 

The  merit  and  misfortunes  of  Ali  and  his  descendants  will  lead 
me  to  anticipate,  in  this  place,  the  series  of  the  Saracen  caliphs, 

,7e  I  borrow  the  style  of  a  father  of  the  church,  4ra6k*\mv  'HpoirA^s  rpurKeuZtKaro^ 

(Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  108  [Or.  iv.  o.  122 ;  ap.  Migne,  Patr.  Or.  35, 

P  861]). 

177  The  common  and  moat  glorious  legend  includes,  in  a  single  night,  the  fifty 
r»<v>riee  of  Hercules  over  the  virgin  daughters  of  Thestius  (Diodor.  Sicul.  tom.  i.  1. 
it.  p.  274  [c.  29;  Diodorus  does  not  say  “  in  a  single  night”];  Pausauias,  1.  ix. 
p  763  [c.  27,  6] ;  Statius  Sylv.  1.  i.  eleg.  iii.  v.  42).  But  Athenseus  allows  seven 
ntgbu  (Deipnosophist.  1.  xiii.  p.  556  [c.  4])  and  Apollodorus  fifty,  for  this 
•rttKHi*  achievement  of  Hercules,  who  was  then  no  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
***  (Bibliot.  1.  ii.  o.  4,  p.  Ill,  oum  notis  Heyne,  part  i.  p.  332). 

Abulfeda  in  Vit.  Moham.  p.  12, 18, 16, 17,  oum  notis  Gagnier. 
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Character 
of  Ali 


a  title  which  describes  the.  commanders  of  the  faithful  as  the 
vicars  and  successors  of  the  apostle  of  God.179 

The  birth,  the  alliance,  the  character  iof  Ali,  which  exalted 
him  above  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  might  justify  his  claim 
to  the  vacant  throne  of  Arabia.  The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was,  io 
his  own  right,  the  chief  of  the  family  of  Hashem,  and  the  here¬ 
ditary  prince  or  guardian  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Mecca. 
The  light  of  prophecy  was  extinct ;  but  the  husband  of  Fatima 
might  expect  the  inheritance  and  blessing  of  her  father ;  the 
Arabs  had  sometimes  been  patient  of  a  female  reign ;  and  the 
two  grandsons  of  the  prophet  had  often  been  fondled  in  his  lap 
and  shown  in  his  pulpit,  as  the  hope  of  his  age  and  the  chief 
of  the  youth  of  paradise.  The  first  of  the  true  believers  might 
aspire  to  march  before  them  in  this  world  and  in  the  next : 
and,  if  some  were  of  a  graver  and  more  rigid  cast,  the  zeal  and 
virtue  of  Ali  were  never  outstripped  by  any  recent  proselyte. 
He  united  the  qualifications  of  a  poet,  a  soldier,  and  a  saint ; 
his  wisdom  still  breathes  in  a  collection  of  moral  and  religions 
sayings ; 180  and  every  antagonist,  in  the  combats  of  the  tongce 
or  of  the  sword,  was  subdued  by  his  eloquence  and  valour. 
From  the  first  hour  of  his  mission  to  the  last  rites  of  his  funeral, 
the  apostle  was  never  forsaken  by  a  generous  friend,  whom  he 
delighted  to  name  his  brother,  his  vicegerent,  and  the  faithful 
Aaron  of  a  second  Moses.  The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was  after¬ 
wards  reproached  for  neglecting  to  secure  his  interest  by  a 
solemn  declaration  of  his  right,  which  would  have  silenced  all 
competition  and  sealed  his  succession  by  the  decrees  of  heaven. 
But  the  unsuspecting  hero  confided  in  himself ;  the  jealousy  oi 
empire,  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  opposition,  might  suspend  the 
resolutions  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  bed  of  sickness  was  besiege] 

179  This  outline  of  the  Arabian  history  is  drawn  from  the  BiblioihAque  Oriental 
of  d’Herbelot  (under  the  names  of  Aboubecre ,  Omar ,  Othman,  Alt ,  Ac.),  from  it* 
Annals  of  Abulfeda,  Abulpharagius,  and  Elmnoin  (under  the  proper  yean  of  th* 
Hegira ),  and  especially  from  Ockley’s  History  of  the  Saracens  (vol.  i.  p.  MO, 
115*122,  229,  249,  368-872,  378-391,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  second  volume 
Yet  we  should  weigh  with  caution  the  traditions  of  the  hostile  sects:  a  stream 
which  becomes  still  more  muddy  as  it  flows  farther  from  the  source.  Sir  John 
Chardin  has  too  faithfully  copied  the  fables  and  errors  of  the  modern  Fenian* 
(Voyages,  tom.  ii.  p.  235-250,  Ac.). 

180  Ookley  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume)  has  given  an  English  version  ol 
169  sentences,  which  he  ascribes,  with  some  hesitation,  to  Ali,  the  son  of  Ata 
Taleb.  His  prefaoe  is  coloured  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  translator ;  yet  these 
tenoes  delineate  a  characteristic,  though  dark,  picture  of  human  life. 
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by  the  artful  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker  and  the  enemy 
of  Ali. 

The  silence  and  death  of  the  prophet  restored  the  liberty  of  BAtwof^ 
the  people;  and  his  companions  convened  an  assembly  to  de-A^su^' 
liberate  on  the  choice  of  his  successor.  The  hereditary  claim 
and  lofty  spirit  of  Ali  were  offensive  to  an  aristocracy  of  elders, 
desirous  of  bestowing  and  resuming  the  sceptre  by  a  free  and 
frequent  election;  the  Koreish  could  never  be  reconciled  to 
the  proud  pre-eminence  of  the  line  of  Hashem;  the  ancient 
discord  of  the  tribes  was  rekindled ;  the  fugitives  of  Mecca  and 
the  auxiliaries  of  Medina  asserted  their  respective  merits ;  and 
the  rash  proposal  of  choosing  two  independent  caliphs  would 
have  crushed,  in  their  infancy,  the  religion  and  empire  of  the 
Saracens.  The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  disinterested 
resolution  of  Omar,  who,  suddenly  renouncing  his  own  preten¬ 
sions,  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  declared  himself  the  first 
subject  of  the  mild  and  venerable  Abubeker.  The  urgency  of 
the  moment  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  might  excuse 
this  illegal  and  precipitate  measure ;  but  Omar  himself  confessed 
from  the  pulpit  that,  if  any  Musulman  should  hereafter  presume 
to  anticipate  the  suffrage  of  his  brethren,  both  the  elector  and 
the  elected  would  be  worthy  of  death.181  After  the  simple 
inauguration  of  Abubeker,  he  was  obeyed  in  Medina,  Mecca, 
and  the  provinces  of  Arabia;  the  Hashemites  alone  declined 
the  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  their  chief,  in  his  own  house,  main¬ 
tained,  above  six  months,  a  sullen  and  independent  reserve, 
without  listening  to  the  threats  of  Omar,  who  attempted  to 
consume  with  fire  the  habitation  of  the  daughter  of  the  apostle. 

The  death  of  Fatima  and  the  decline  of  his  party  subdued  the 
indignant  spirit  of  Ali :  he  condescended  to  salute  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  faithful,  accepted  his  excuse  of  the  necessity  of 
preventing  their  common  enemies,  and  wisely  rejected  his 
courteous  offer  of  abdicating  the  government  of  the  Arabians. 

After  a  reign  of  two  years,  the  aged  caliph  was  summoned  by  t4A"*6®]- 
the  angel  of  death.  In  his  testament,  with  the  tacit  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  companions,  he  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  the  firm 

Wl  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  5, 6),  from  an  Arabian  Ms.,  represents 
Aye*ha  as  adverse  to  the  substitution  of  her  father  in  the  place  of  the  apostle. 

This  fact,  so  improbable  in  itself,  is  unnotioed  by  Abulfeda,  A1  Jannabi,  and  A1 
Borhari ;  the  last  of  whom  quotes  the  tradition  of  Ayesha  herself  (Vit.  Mohammed, 
p.  136.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  iii.  p.  286). 
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of  Omar. 
a.d.  684, 
July  84 
[Aug.  28] 


[eleventh] 


of  Oth- 
man,  a.d. 
644,  Nov.  6 
[7] 


and  intrepid  virtue  of  Omar.  “  I  have  no  occasion,"  said  the 
modest  candidate,  “for  the  place.”  “  But  the  place  has  occa¬ 
sion  for  you,"  replied  Abubeker ;  who  expired  with  a  fervent 
prayer  that  the  Qod  of  Mahomet  would  ratify  his  choice  and 
direct  the  Musulmans  in  the  way  of  concord  and  obedience. 
The  prayer  was  not  ineffectual,  since  Ali  himself,  in  a  life  of 
privacy  and  prayer,  professed  to  revere  the  superior  worth  and 
dignity  of  his  rival ;  who  comforted  him  for  the  loss  of  empire 
by  the  most  flattering  marks  of  confidence  and  esteem.  In  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  Omar  received  a  mortal  wound  from 
the  hand  of  an  assassin ;  he  rejected  with  equal  impartiality 
the  names  of  his  son  and  of  Ali,  refused  to  load  his  conscience 
with  the  sins  of  his  successor,  and  devolved  on  six  of  the  most 
respectable  companions  the  arduous  task  of  electing  a  com¬ 
mander  of  the  faithful.  On  this  occasion  Ali  was  again  blamed 
by  his  friends 1W  for  submitting  his  right  to  the  judgment  of  men, 
for  recognising  their  jurisdiction  by  accepting  a  place  among 
the  six  electors.  He  might  have  obtained  their  suffrage,  bad  he 
deigned  to  promise  a  strict  and  servile  conformity,  not  only 
to  the  Koran  and  tradition,  but  likewise  to  the  determinations 
of  two  seniors.183  With  these  limitations,  Othman,  the  secretary 
of  Mahomet,  accepted  the  government ;  nor  was  it  till  after 
the  third  caliph,  twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  that  Ali  was  invested,  by  the  popular  choice,  with  the  t 
regal  and  sacerdotal  office.  The  manners  of  the  Arabians 
retained  their  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb 
despised  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  this  world.  At  the  hour  of 
prayer,  he  repaired  to  the  mosoh  of  Medina,  clothed  in  a  thin 
cotton  gown,  a  coarse  turban  on  his  head,  his  slippers  in  one 
hand,  and  his  bow  in  the  other,  instead  of  a  walking  staff. 
The  companions  of  the  prophet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
saluted  their  new  sovereign,  and  gave  him  their  right  hands  as 
a  sign  of  fealty  and  allegiance. 

183  Particularly  by  his  friend  and  oousin  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas,  who  died 
a.d.  687,  with  the  title  of  grand  doctor  of  the  Moslems.  In  Atmlfeda  be  re 
capitulated  the  important  oocasions  in  whiob  Ali  had  neglected  his  stlu'ar? 
advice.  ([Ann.  Mosl.J  p.  76,  vers.  Reiske) ;  and  concludes  (p.  86),  O  prime** 
fidelium,  absque  controversy  tu  quidem  vere  fortis  es,  at  inops  boni  consilii  el 
rerum  gerendarum  parum  oallens. 

183 1  suspect  that  the  two  seniors  (Abulpharagius,  p.  115 ;  Ookley,  toss.  i.  p. 
371)  may  signify  not  two  actual  counsellors,  but  his  two  predeoessors,  Abubeker 
and  Omar.  [Weil  translates  “  the  two  Caliphs  who  preceded,*'  Qeeohiohte  des 
Chalifen,  i.  163.] 
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The  mischiefs  that  flow  from  the  contests  of  ambition  are  mnon)  <x 
usually  confined  to  the  times  and  countries  in  which  they  have  yff , 
been  agitated.  But  the  religious  discord  of  the  friends  and  * 
enemies  of  Ali  has  been  renewed  in  every  age  of  the  Hegira, 
and  is  still  maintained  in  the  immortal  hatred  of  the  Persians 
and  Turks.184  The  former,  who  are  branded  with  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Shiites,  or  sectaries,  have  enriched  the  Mahometan  creed 
with  a  new  article  of  faith ;  and,  if  Mahomet  be  the  apostle,  his 
companion  Ali  is  the  vicar,  of  God.  In  their  private  converse, 
in  their  public  worship,  they  bitterly  execrate  the  three  usurpers 
who  intercepted  his  indefeasible  right  to  the  dignity  of  Imam 
and  Caliph  ;  and  the  name  of  Omar  expresses,  in  their  tongue, 
the  perfect  accomplishment  of  wickedness  and  impiety.188  The 
Sonnites,  who  are  supported  by  the  general  consent  and  ortho¬ 
dox  tradition  of  the  Musulmans,  entertain  a  more  impartial,  or 
at  least  a  more  decent,  opinion.  They  respect  the  memory 
of  Abubeker,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali,  the  holy  and  legitimate 
successors  of  the  prophet.  But  they  assign  the  last  and  most 
humble  place  to  the  husband  of  Fatima,  in  the  persuasion  that 
the  order  of  succession  was  determined  by  the  degrees  of 
sanctity.188  An  historian  who  balances  the  four  caliphs  with  a 
hand  unshaken  by  superstition  will  calmly  pronounce  that  their 
manners  were  alike  pure  and  exemplary ;  that  their  zeal  was 
fervent,  and  probably  sincere ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  riches 
and  power,  their  lives  were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  moral 
and  religious  duties.  But  the  public  virtues  of  Abubeker  and 
Omar,  the  prudence  of  the  first,  the  severity  of  the  second, 
maintained  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  reigns.  The 
feeble  temper  and  declining  age  of  Othman  were  incapable  of 


1M  The  schism  of  the  Persians  is  explained  bj  all  onr  travellers  of  the  last 
century,  especially  in  the  iid  and  ivth  volumes  of  their  master,  Chardin.  Niebnhr, 
though  of  inferior  merit,  has  the  advantage  of  writing  so  late  as  the  year  1764 
(Voyages  en  Arabic,  Ac.  tom.  ii.  p.  208-233),  sinoethe  ineffectual  attempt  of  Nadir 
Shah  to  change  the  religion  of  the  nation  (see  his  Persian  History,  translated  into 
French  by  Sir  William  Jones,  tom.  ii.  p.  5,  6,  47,  48,  144- 156). 

>aa  Omar  is  the  name  of  the  devil  ;  his  murderer  is  a  saint.  When  the  Persians 
ahooi  with  the  bow,  they  frequently  cry,  “  May  this  arrow  go  to  the  heart  of 
Omar  !"  (Voyage  de  Chardin,  tom.  ii.  p.  239,  240,  259,  Ac.). 

This  gradation  of  merit  is  distinctly  marked  in  a  creed  illustrated  by  Reland 
(•U  Helig.  Mohamm.  1.  i.  p.  37),  and  a  Sonnite  argument  inserted  by  Ockley  (Hist, 
of  the  Saraoens,  tom.  ii.  p.  230).  The  practice  of  oursing  the  memory  of  Ali  was 
abolished,  after  forty  years,  by  the  Ommiadee  themselves  (d’Herbelot,  p.  690) ;  and 
there  are  few  among  the  Turks  who  presume  to  revile  him  as  an  infidel  (Voyages  de 
Chardin,  tom.  iv.  p.  46). 
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sustaining  the  weight  of  conquest  and  empire.  He  chose,  and 
he  was  deceived ;  he  trusted,  and  he  was  betrayed :  the  most 
deserving  of  the  faithful  became  useless  or  hostile  to  hi6  govern¬ 
ment,  and  his  lavish  bounty  was  productive  only  of  ingratitude 
and  discontent.  The  spirit  of  discord  went  forth  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  their  deputies  assembled  at  Medina,  and  the  Charegites,'r 
the  desperate  fanaticB  who  disclaimed  the  yoke  of  subordination 
and  reason,  were  confounded  among  the  free-born  Arabs,  who 
demanded  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  and  the  punishment  of 
their  oppressors.  From  Cufa,  from  Bassora,  from  Egypt,* 
from  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  they  rose  in  arms,  encamped 
about  a  league  from  Medina,  and  dispatched  a  haughty  mandate 
to  their  sovereign,  requiring  him  to  execute  justice  or  to  descend 
from  the  throne.  His  repentance  began  to  disarm  and  disperse 
the  insurgents ;  but  their  fury  waB  rekindled  by  the  arts  of  his 
enemies ;  and  the  forgery  of  a  perfidious  secretary  was  contrived 
to  blast  his  reputation  and  precipitate  his  fall.188  The  caliph 
had  lost  the  only  guard  of  his  predecessors,  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  Moslems :  during  a  siege  of  six  weeks  his 
water  and  provisions  were  intercepted,  and  the  feeble  gates  of 
the  palace  were  protected  only  by  the  scruples  of  the  more 
timorous  rebels.  Forsaken  by  those  who  had  abused  his  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  helpless  and  venerable  caliph  expected  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death ;  the  brother  of  Ayesha  marched  at  the  head 
Death  ot  of  the  assassins ;  and  Othman,  with  the  Koran  in  his  lap,  was 
*.D.I6ssn‘  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  wounds.  A  tumultuous  anarchy  of 
is  [i7]  *  five  days  was  appeased  by  the  inauguration  of  Ali ;  his  refusal 

would  have  provoked  a  general  massacre.  In  this  painful  situs- 

187  [Khari jite  means  a  “  goer  forth,"  seceder.] 

188  [The  three  bands  of  insurgents  had  different  viewH  as  to  the  Succession 
Those  of  Kftfa  wished  for  Znbair,  Basra  was  for  Talha,  Egypt  for  All.] 

189  [There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  this  forged  document,  which  6eemi  to 
deserve  mention.  When  the  insurgents  failed  to  win  over  the  people  of  Medina, 
and  the  candidates  received  their  overtures  ooldly,  they  professed  themselre 
content  with  Othman’s  promises,  and  the  three  bands  set  forth  for  their  respect™ 
homes.  But  they  suddenly  returned  to  Medina  and  presented  a  document  with  the 
caliph's  seal,  taken  (they  said)  from  one  of  his  servants  on  the  road  to  Egypt.  The 
oontents  were  an  order  that  the  rebels  should  be  seized  and  punished.  Othmo 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  document ;  but  some  of  the  rebels  were  admitted  into 
the  city  to  confront  him,  and  this  gave  them  the  means  of  assassinating  Him, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  document  bore  the  caliph's  seal.  But  the  object 
(which  was  at  once  raised  by  Ali) :  'If  the  messenger  was  caoght  on  the  road  v 
Egypt,  how  was  the  news  conveyed  to  the  other  bands  so  that  they  reappear^ 
simultaneously  ?  has  not  been  answered ;  and  the  suspicion  of  collusion  is 
strong.] 
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tion  he  supported  the  becoming  pride  of  the  chief  of  the 
Hashemites;  declared  that  he  had  rather  serve  than  reign; 
rebuked  the  presumption  of  the  strangers ;  and  required  the 
formal,  if  not  the  voluntary,  assent  of  the  chiefs  of  the  nation. 

He  has  never  been  accused  of  prompting  the  assassin  of  Omar ; 
though  Persia  indiscreetly  celebrates  the  festival  of  that  holy 
martyr.  The  quarrel  between  Othman  and  his  subjects  was 
assuaged  by  the  early  mediation  of  Ali ;  and  Hassan,  the  eldest 
of  his  sons,  was  insulted  and  wounded  in  the  defence  of  the 
caliph.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  father  of  Hassan  was 
strenuous  aud  sincere  in  his  opposition  to  the  rebels ;  and  it  iB 
certain  that  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their  crime.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  was  indeed  of  such  magnitude  as  might  stagger  and  cor¬ 
rupt  the  most  obdurate  virtue.  The  ambitious  candidate  no 
longer  aspired  to  the  barren  sceptre  of  Arabia :  the  Saracens 
had  been  victorious  in  the  East  and  West ;  and  the  wealthy 
kingdoms  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  were  the  patrimony  of 
the  commander  of  the  faithful. 

A  life  of  prayer  and  contemplation  had  not  chilled  theiMgnof 
martial  activity  of  Ali ;  but  in  a  mature  age,  after  a  long  experi-  ssmShaw- 
ence  of  mankind,  he  still  betrayed  in  his  conduct  the  rashness 
and  indiscretion  of  youth.  In  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  he 
neglected  to  secure,  either  by  gifts  or  fetters,  the  doubtful  alle¬ 
giance  of  Telha  and  Zobeir,  two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Arabian  chiefs.  They  escaped  from  Medina  to  Mecca,  and  from 
thence  to  Bassora ;  erected  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  usurped 
the  government  of  Irak,  or  Assyria,  which  they  had  vainly  soli¬ 
cited  as  the  reward  of  their  services.  The  mask  of  patriotism 
is  allowed  to  cover  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies ;  and  the 
enemies,  perhaps  the  assassins,  of  Othman  now  demanded  ven¬ 
geance  for  his  blood.  They  were  accompanied  in  their  flight  by 
Ayesha,  the  widow  of  the  prophet,  who  cherished,  to  the  last 
hour  of  her  life,  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  husband  and 
the  posterity  of  Fatima.  The  most  reasonable  Moslems  were 
scandalized  that  the  mother  of  the  faithful  should  expose  in  a 
camp  her  person  and  character ;  but  the  superstitious  crowd  was 
confident  that  her  presence  would  sanctify  the  justice,  and  assure 
the  success,  of  their  cause.  At  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  of 
his  loyal  Arabs  and  nine  thousand  valiant  auxiliaries  of  Cut'a,  the 
caliph  encountered  and  defeated  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
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rebels  under  the  walls  of  Bassora.  Their  leaders,  Telha  and 
Zobeir,  were  slain  in  the  first  battle  that  stained  with  civil  blood 
the  arms  of  the  Moslems.  After  passing  through  the  ranks  to 
animate  the  troops,  Ayesha  had  chosen  her  post  amidst  tbs 
dangers  of  the  field.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  seventy  men 
who  held  the  bridle  of  her  camel  were  successively  killed  or 
wounded ;  and  the  cage  or  litter  in  which  she  sat  was  stock 
with  javelins  and  darts  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  The 
venerable  captive  sustained  with  firmness  the  reproaches  of  the 
conqueror,  and  was  speedily  dismissed  to  her  proper  station, 
at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  with  the  respect  and  tenderness  that 
was  still  due  to  the  widow  of  the  apostle.  After  this  victory, 
which  was  styled  the  Day  of  the  Camel,  Ali  marched  against  s 
more  formidable  adversary :  against  Moawiyah,  the  son  of  Aba 
Sophism,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  caliph,  and  whose  clans 
was  supported  by  the  forces  of  Syria  and  the  interest  of  the  home 
[omayya]  of  the  Ommiyah .  From  the  passage  of  Thapsacus,  the  plain 
of  Biffin 180  extends  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
On  this  spacious  and  level  theatre,  the  two  competitors  waged 
a  desultory  war  of  one  hundred  and  ten  days.  In  the  course  of 
ninety  actions  or  skirmishes,  the  loss  of  Ali  was  estimated  at 
twenty-five,  that  of  Moawiyah  at  forty-five,  thousand  soldiers; 
and  the  list  of  the  slain  was  dignified  by  the  names  of  five-and- 
twenty  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Beder  under  the  standard  of 
Mahomet.  In  this  sanguinary  contest,  the  lawful  caliph  dis¬ 
played  a  superior  character  of  valour  and  humanity.  His  troops 
were  strictly  enjoined  to  await  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy,  to 
spare  their  flying  brethren,  and  to  respect  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  and  the  chastity  of  the  female  captives.  He  generously 
proposed  to  save  the  blood  of  the  Moslems  by  a  single  combat ; 
but  his  trembling  rival  declined  the  challenge  as  a  sentence  of 
inevitable  death.  The  ranks  of  the  Syrians  were  broken  by  the 
charge  of  a  hero  who  was  mounted  on  a  piebald  horse,  and 
wielded  with  irresistible  force  his  ponderous  and  two-edged 
sword.  As  often  as  he  smote  a  rebel,  he  shouted  the  Allah 
roodi*  Acbar,  “  God  is  victorious  ”  ;  and  in  the  tumult  of  a  noctunai 
Gre»t"j  battle  he  was  heard  to  repeat  four  hundred  times  that  tn- 
mendous  exclamation.  The  prince  of  Damascus  already  mah 

180  The  plain  of  Siffin  is  determined  by  d’Anville  (l'Euphrate  el  !e  Tigra*  jv  * 
be  the  Campus  Barbarious  of  Procopius. 
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tated  his  flight,  but  the  certain  victory  was  snatched  from  the 
grasp  of  AJi  by  the  disobedience  and  enthusiasm  of  his  troops. 
Their  conscience  was  awed  by  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  books 
of  the  Koran  which  Moawiyah  exposed  on  the  foremost  lances ; 
and  Ali  was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  disgraceful  truce  and  an 
insidious  compromise.  He  retreated  with  sorrow  and  indigna¬ 
tion  to  Cufa ;  his  party  was  discouraged ;  the  distant  provinces 
of  Persia,1*0*  of  Yemen,  and  of  Egypt  were  subdued  or  seduced  by 
his  crafty  rival ;  and  the  stroke  of  fanaticism  which  was  aimed 
against  the  three  chiefs  of  the  nation  was  fatal  only  to  the 
cousin  of  Mahomet.  In  the  temple  of  Mecca,  three  Charegites 
or  enthusiasts  discoursed  of  the  disorders  of  the  church  and  state : 
they  soon  agreed  that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  of  Moawiyah,  and  of 
his  friend  Amrou,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  would  restore  the  peace 
and  unity  of  religion.  Each  of  the  assassins  chose  his  victim, 
poisoned  his  dagger,  devoted  his  life,  and  secretly  repaired  to 
the  scene  of  action.  Their  resolution  was  equally  desperate ; 
bat  the  first  mistook  the  person  of  Amrou  and  stabbed  the 
deputy  who  occupied  his  seat;  the  prince  of  Damascus  was 
dangerously  hurt  by  the  second ;  the  lawful  caliph  in  the  mosch 
of  Cufa  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  hand  of  the  third. 

He  expired  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  mercifully  Uu 
recommended  to  his  children  that  they  would  dispatch  the 
murderer  by  a  single  stroke.  The  sepulchre  of  Ali 191  was  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  tyrants  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah ; 199  but,  in 
the  fourth  age  of  the  Hegira,  a  tomb,  a  temple,  a  city,  arose 
near  the  ruins  of  Cufa.19*  Many  thousands  of  the  Shiites  repose 
in  holy  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of  God ;  and  the  desert  is 
vivified  by  the  numerous  and  annual  visits  of  the  Persians,  who 
esteem  their  devotion  not  less  meritorious  than  the  pilgrimage 
of  Mecca. 

“•*  [Not  Peril  a.] 

1,1  Abulfeda,  a  moderate  So  unite,  relates  the  different  opinions  concerning  the 
trarial  o (  Ali,  but  adopts  the  sepulchre  of  Cufa,  hodie  famA.  numeroquo  religiose  fre- 
qoentantium  oele  bra  turn.  This  number  is  reckoned  by  Niebuhr  to  amount  annu¬ 
ally  to  2000  of  the  dead,  and  5000  of  the  living  (tom.  ii.  p.  208,  209). 

ltt  All  the  tyrantB  of  Persia,  from  Adhad  el  Dowlat  (a.d.  977,  d’Herbelot,  p.  58, 

59,  95)  to  Nadir  Shah  (a.d.  1743,  Hist,  de  Nadir  Shah,  tom.  ii.  p.  155),  have  en¬ 
riched  the  tomb  of  Ali  with  the  spoils  of  the  people.  The  dome  is  copper,  with  a 
bright  and  massy  gilding,  which  glitters  to  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  many  a  mile. 

10  The  city  of  Meshed  Ali,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Cufa,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  is  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  modern 
Jerusalem.  Meshed  Hoeein,  larger  and  more  populous,  is  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
males. 
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Reign  of  The  persecutors  of  Mahomet  usurped  the  inheritance  of  bis 
children ;  and  the  champions  of  idolatry  became  the  supreme 

661‘6ao  heads  of  his  religion  and  empire.  The  opposition  of  Abu 
Sophian  had  been  fierce  and  obstinate;  his  conversion  was 
tardy  and  reluctant;  his  new  faith  was  fortified  by  necessity 
and  interest.;  he  served,  he  fought,  perhaps  he  believed  ;  and 
the  sins  of  the  time  of  ignorance  were  expiated  by  the  recent 
merits  of  the  family  of  Ommiyah.  Moawiyah,  the  son  of  Abu 
Sophian  and  of  the  cruel  Henda,  was  dignified  in  his  early 
youth  with  the  office  or  title  of  secretary  of  the  prophet ;  the 
judgment  of  Omar  entrusted  him  with  the  government  of  Syria  ; 
and  he  administered  that  important  province  about  forty  years 
either  in  a  subordinate  or  a  supreme  rank.  Without  renouncing 
the  fame  of  valour  and  liberality,  he  affected  the  reputation  of 
humanity  and  moderation ;  a  grateful  people  was  attached  to 
their  benefactor ;  and  the  victorious  Moslems  were  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  The  sacred  duty  of 
pursuing  the  assassins  of  Othman  was  the  engine  and  pretence 
of  his  ambition.  The  bloody  shirt  of  the  martyr  was  exposed 
in  the  mosch  of  Damascus ;  the  emir  deplored  the  fate  of  bis 
injured  kinsman ;  and  sixty  thousand  Syrians  were  engaged  in 
his  service  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  revenge.  Amrou,  the 
conqueror  of  Egypt,  himself  an  army,  was  the  first  who  saluted 
the  new  monarch,  and  divulged  the  dangerous  secret  that  the 
Arabian  caliphs  might  be  created  elsewhere  than  in  the  city  of 
the  prophet.194  The  policy  of  Moawiyah  eluded  the  valour  of 
his  rival ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Ali,  he  negotiated  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  his  son  Hassan,  whose  mind  was  either  above  or  below 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  who  retired  without  a  sigh 
from  the  palace  of  Cufa  to  an  humble  cell  near  the  tomb  of  his 
grandfather.  The  aspiring  wishes  of  the  caliph  were  finally 
crowned  by  the  important  change  of  an  elective  to  an  hereditary 
kingdom.  Some  murmurs  of  freedom  or  fanaticism  attested  the 
reluctance  of  the  Arabs,  and  four  citizens  of  Medina  refused  the 
oath  of  fidelity ;  but  the  designs  of  Moawiyah  were  conducted 
with  vigour  and  address ;  and  his  son  Yezid,  a  feeble  and  dis¬ 
solute  youth,  was  proclaimed  as  the  commander  of  the  faithful 
and  the  successor  of  the  apostle  of  God. 

1W 1  borrow,  on  this  oooasion,  the  strong  sense  and  expression  of  Tacitus  (Hist 
i.  4) :  Evulgato  imperii  aroano  posse  imperatorem  [prineipem]  alibi  qnam  Bonus  fieri. 
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A  familiar  story  is  related  of  the  benevolence  of  one  of  the  Dettii  ot 

v  Hosein 

sons  of  Ali.  In  serving  at  table,  a  slave  had  inadvertently  dropt  a.d.  eso! 
a  dish  of  scalding  broth  on  his  master ;  the  heedless  wretch  fell 
prostrate,  to  deprecate  his  punishment,  and  repeated  a  verse  of 
the  Koran :  M  Paradise  is  for  those  who  command  their  anger :  ” 

— “  I  am  not  angry :  ” — “  and  for  those  who  pardon  offences :  ” 

— u  I  pardon  your  offence  :  ” — “  and  for  those  who  return  good 
for  evil :  ” — “  I  give  you  your  liberty,  and  four  hundred  pieces  of 
silver.”  With  an  equal  measure  of  piety,  Hosein,  the  younger 
brother  of  Hassan,  inherited  a  remnant  of  his  father’s  spirit,  and 
served  with  honour  against  the  Christians  in  the  siege  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  primogeniture  of  the  line  of  Hashem  and  the 
holy  character  of  grandson  of  the  apostle  had  centred  in  his 
person,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  claim  against 
Yezid  the  tyrant  of  Damascus,  whose  vices  he  despised,  and 
whose  title  he  had  never  deigned  to  acknowledge.  A  list  was 
secretly  transmitted  from  Cufa  to  Medina  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  Moslems,  who  professed  their  attachment  to  his 
cause,  and  who  were  eager  to  draw  their  swords  so  soon  as  he 
should  appear  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Against  the 
advice  of  his  wisest  friends,  he  resolved  to  trust  his  person  and 
family  in  the  hands  of  a  perfidious  people.  He  traversed  the 
desert  of  Arabia  with  a  timorous  retinue  of  women  and  children ; 
bat,  as  he  approached  the  confines  of  Irak,  he  was  alarmed  by 
the  solitary  or  hostile  face  of  the  country,  and  suspected  either 
the  defection  or  ruin  of  his  party.  His  fears  were  just :  Obeid- 
ollah,  the  governor  of  Cufa,  had  extinguished  the  first  sparks  of 
an  insurrection ;  and  Hosein,  in  the  plain  of  Kerbela,1®6  was  en¬ 
compassed  by  a  body  of  five  thousand  horse,  who  intercepted 
his  communication  with  the  city  and  the  river.  He  might  still 
have  escaped  to  a  fortress  in  the  desert  that  had  defied  the 
power  of  Caesar  and  Chosroes,  and  confided  in  the  fidelity  of  the 
tribe  of  Tai,  which  would  have  armed  ten  thousand  warriors  in 
his  defence.  In  a  conference  with  the  chief  of  the  enemy,  he 
proposed  the  option  of  three  honourable  conditions :  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Medina,  or  be  stationed  in  a 
frontier  garrison  against  the  Turks,  or  safely  conducted  to  the 
presence  of  Yezid.  But  the  commands  of  the  caliph,  or  his 
lieutenant,  were  stem  and  absolute;  and  Hosein  was  informed 

^[Kerbela  is  about  twenty-five  miles  N.W.  of  Kufa.] 
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that  he  must  either  submit  as  a  captive  and  a  criminal  to  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  or  expect  the  consequences  of  his 
rebellion.  “  Do  you  think,”  replied  he,  “  to  terrify  me  with 
death?  ”  And,  during  the  short  respite  of  a  night,  he  prepared 
with  calm  and  solemn  resignation  to  encounter  his  fate.  He 
checked  the  lamentations  of  his  sister  Fatima,  who  deplored  the 
impending  ruin  of  his  house.  “  Our  trust,”  said  Hoeein,  “is  is 
God  alone.  All  things,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  must  perish 
and  return  to  their  Creator.  My  brother,  my  father,  my  moths, 
were  better  than  me ;  and  every  Musulman  has  an  example  is 
the  prophet.”  He  pressed  his  friends  to  consult  their  safety  by 
a  timely  flight :  they  unanimously  refused  to  desert  or  survive 
their  beloved  master;  and  their  courage  was  fortified  by  a 
fervent  prayer  and  the  assurance  of  paradise.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fatal  day,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  with  his  sword  is 
one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other;  his  generous  band  of 
martyrs  consisted  only  of  thirty-two  horse  and  forty  foot ;  but 
their  flanks  and  rear  were  secured  by  the  tent-ropes,  and  by  a 
deep  trench  which  they  had  filled  with  lighted  faggots,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  practice  of  the  Arabs.  The  enemy  advanced  with 
reluctance ;  and  one  of  their  chiefs  deserted,  with  thirty  fol¬ 
lowers,  to  claim  the  partnership  of  inevitable  death.  In  every 
close  onset  or  single  combat,  the  despair  of  the  Fatimites  was 
invincible  ;  but  the  surrounding  multitudes  galled  them  from  a 
distance  with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  and  the  horses  and  men  were 
successively  slain :  a  truce  was  allowed  on  both  sides  for  the 
hour  of  prayer ;  and  the  battle  at  length  expired  by  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  companions  of  Hosein.  Alone,  weary  and 
wounded,  he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  his  tent.  As  he 
tasted  a  drop  of  water,  he  was  pierced  in  the  mouth  with  a  dart ; 
and  his  son  and  nephew,  two  beautiful  youths,  were  killed  in 
his  arms.  He  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  they  were  full  of 
blood,  and  he  uttered  a  funeral  prayer  for  the  living  and  the 
dead.  In  a  transport  of  despair  his  sister  issued  from  the  tent, 
and  adjured  the  general  of  the  Cufians  that  he  would  not  suffer 
Hosein  to  be  murdered  before  his  eyes :  a  tear  trickled  down 
his  venerable  beard ;  and  the  boldest  of  his  soldiers  fell  back  on 
every  side  as  the  dying  hero  threw  himself  among  them.  The 
remorseless  Shamer,  a  name  detested  by  the  faithful,  reproached 
their  cowardice ;  and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet  was  slain  with 
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three-and-thirty  strokes  of  lances  and  swords.  After  they  had 
trampled  on  his  body,  they  carried  his  head  to  the  castle  of  Cufa, 
and  the  inhuman  Obeidollah  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  a 
cane:  “Alas  !”  exclaimed  an  aged  Musulman,  “on  these  lips 
have  I  seen  the  lips  of  the  apostle  of  God !  ”  In  a  distant  age 
and  climate  the  tragic  scene  of  the  death  of  Hosein  will  awaken 
the  sympathy  of  the  coldest  reader.19*  On  the  annual  festival 
of  his  martyrdom,  in  the  devout  pilgrimage  to  his  sepulchre,  his 
Persian  votaries  abandon  their  souls  to  the  religious  frenzy  of 
sorrow  and  indignation.107 

When  the  sisters  and  children  of  Ali  were  brought  in  chains  Fortuity 
to  the  throne  of  Damascus,  the  caliph  was  advised  to  extirpate  me^ind" 
the  enmity  of  a  popular  and  hostile  race,  whom  he  had  injured 111 
beyond  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  But  Yezid  preferred  the 
counsels  of  mercy ;  and  the  mourning  family  was  honourably 
dismissed  to  mingle  their  tears  with  their  kindred  at  Medina. 

The  glory  of  martyrdom  superseded  the  right  of  primogeniture ; 
and  the  twelve  imams,10*  or  pontiffs,  of  the  Persian  creed  are  Ali, 
Hassan,  Hosein,  and  the  lineal  descendants  of  Hosein  to  the  ninth 
generation.  Without  arms  or  treasures  or  subjects,  they  suc¬ 
cessively  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  the  people  and  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  the  reigning  caliphs ;  their  tombs  at  Mecca  or 
Medina,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  or  in  the  province  of 
Chorasan,  are  still  visited  by  the  devotion  of  their  sect.  Their 
names  were  often  the  pretence  of  sedition  and  oivil  war ;  but 
these  royal  saints  despised  the  pomp  of  the  world,  submitted  to 
the  will  of  God  and  the  injustice  of  man,  and  devoted  their 
innocent  lives  to  the  study  and  practice  of  religion.  The 
twelfth  and  last  of  the  Imams,  conspicuous  by  the  title  of 
MaKadi  or  the  Guide,  surpassed  the  solitude  and  sanctity  of  his  u^Mahdi 
predecessors.  He  concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near  Bagdad  ;  «uid«d] 

m  I  have  abridged  the  interesting  narrative  of  Ookley  (tom.  ii.  p.  170-281). 
ft  is  long  and  minnte ;  bnt  the  pathetic,  almost  always,  consists  in  the  detail  of 
tittle  circumstances. 

,rT  Niebuhr  the  Dane  (Voyages  en  Arabic,  <kc.  tom.  ii.  p.  208,  Ac.)  is  perhaps 
the  only  European  traveller  who  has  dared  to  visit  Meshed  Ali  and  Mesned  Hosein. 

The  two  sepulchres  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  tolerate  and  tax  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  Persian  heretics.  The  festival  of  the  death  of  Hosein  is  amply  described 
*v  Sir  John  Chardin,  a  traveller  whom  I  have  often  praised.  [For  the  passion  play 
vtdch  is  represented  yearly  by  the  Shiites,  see  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  The  Miraole  Play  of 
H**«n  and  Hosein,  1879;  Matthew  Arnold,  Persian  Passion-play,  in  Essays  or 
Criticisms,  1st  ser. ;  8.  Lane-Poole,  Studies  in  a  Mosque,  o.  vii.] 

***  The  general  article  of  Imam,  in  d'Herbelot’s  Biblioth&que,  will  indicate  the 
meemnon ;  and  the  lives  of  the  twelve  are  given  under  their  respective  names. 

vol.  v.— 27 
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the  time  and  place  of  hie  death  are  unknown ;  and  h»  votaries 
pretend  that  he  still  lives  and  will  appear  before  the  day  of 
judgment  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  Dejal  or  the  Antichrist.** 
In  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  centuries  the  posterity  of  Abbas, 
the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  had  multiplied  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
three  thousand;  204  the  race  of  Ali  might  be  equally  prolific; 
the  meanest  individual  was  above  the  first  and  greatest  of 
princes ;  and  the  most  eminent  were  supposed  to  excel  the  per¬ 
fection  of  angels.  But  their  adverse  fortune  and  the  wide 
extent  of  the  Musulman  empire  allowed  an  ample  scope  for 
every  bold  and  artful  impostor  who  claimed  affinity  with  the 
holy  seed ;  the  sceptre  of  the  Almohades  in  Spain  and  Afric,  of 
the  Fatimites  in  Egypt  and  Syria,*01  of  the  Sultans  of  Yemen 
and  of  the  Sophis  of  Persia,*02  has  been  consecrated  by  this  vague 
and  ambiguous  title.  Under  their  reigns  it  might  be  dangerous 
to  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  their  birth ;  and  one  of  the  Fatimite 
caliphs  silenced  an  indiscreet  question  by  drawing  his  scymetar 
“  This,”  said  Moez,  “  is  my  pedigree  ;  and  these,”  casting  an 
handful  of  gold  to  his  soldiers,  “  and  these  are  my  kindred 
and  my  children  ”.  In  the  various  conditions  of  princes,  or 
doctors,  or  nobles,  or  merchants,  or  beggars,  a  swarm  of  the 
genuine  or  fiotitious  descendants  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is 
honoured  with  the  appellation  of  sheiks,  or  sherifs,  or  emirs. 
In  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  are  distinguished  by  a  green 
turban,  receive  a  stipend  from  the  treasury,  are  judged  only  by 

199  The  name  of  Antxchrut  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  the  Mahometan*  kw 
liberally  borrowed  the  fables  of  every  religion  (Sale’s  Preliminary  Discourse,  p 
82).  In  the  royal  stable  of  Ispahan,  two  horses  were  always  kept  saddled,  oa«  to 
the  Mahadi  himself,  the  other  for  his  lieutenant,  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary. 

900  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  200  (a.d.  815).  See  d’Herbelot,  p.  546. 

901  D’Herbelot,  p.  342.  The  enemies  of  the  Fatimites  disgraoed  them  by  » 
Jewish  origin.  Yet  they  aoourately  deduced  their  genealogy  from  Jaafar.  the  sitl 
Imam ;  and  the  impartial  Abulfeda  allows  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  230)  that  they  to? 
owned  by  many,  qui  absque  controversy  genuini  sunt  Alidarum,  homines  props*’ 
num  sues  gentis  exaote  callentes.  He  quotes  some  lines  from  the  celebrated  5**™' 
or  Radhi ,  Egone  humilitatem  induam  in  terris  hostium?  (I  suspect  him  to  b* 
an  Edrissite  of  Sioily)  cum  in  dSgypto  sit  Ohalifa  de  gente  Alii,  quocum 
oommunem  habeo  patrem  et  vindioem. 

909  The  kings  of  Persia  of  the  last  dynasty  are  descended  from  Sheik  Sefi  [Safi*, 
a  saint  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  through  him  from  Moussa  Cassem  [Mas* 
al-Kazam],  the  son  [not  son,  but  son’s  great-grandson]  of  Hosein,  the  sou  of  Ali 
(Olearius,  p.  957  ;  Chardin,  tom.  iii.  p.  288).  But  I  cannot  trace  the  intermediA*# 
degrees  in  any  genuine  or  fabulous  pedigree.  If  they  were  truly  Fatimites,  tbt? 
might  draw  their  origin  from  the  princes  of  Mazanderan,  who  reigned  in  tbs  ixw 
century  (d’Herbelot,  p.  96).  [See  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  Mohammedan  Dynast 
p.  255.) 
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their  chief,  and,  however  debased  by  fortune  or  character,  still 
assert  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  their  birth.  A  family  of  three 
hundred  persons,  the  pure  and  orthodox  branch  of  the  caliph 
Hassan,  is  preserved  without  taint  or  suspicion  in  the  holy 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  still  retains,  after  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  twelve  centuries,  the  custody  of  the  temple  and  the 
sovereignty  of  their  native  land.  The  fame  and  merit  of 
Mahomet  would  ennoble  a  plebeian  race,  and  the  ancient 
blood  of  the  Koreish  transcends  the  recent  majesty  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth.30* 

The  talents  of  Mahomet  are  entitled  to  our  applause,  but  his  saoeauot 
success  has  perhaps  too  strongly  attracted  our  admiration.  Are  *tohome* 
we  surprised  that  a  multitude  of  proselytes  should  embrace  the 
doctrine  and  the  passions  of  an  eloquent  fanatic?  In  the 
heresies  of  the  church,  the  same  seduction  has  been  tried  and 
repeated  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  that  of  the  reformers. 

Does  it  seem  incredible  that  a  private  citizen  should  grasp  the 
sword  and  the  sceptre,  subdue  his  native  country,  and  erect  a 
monarchy  by  his  victorious  arms?  In  the  moving  picture  of 
the  dynasties  of  the  East,  an  hundred  fortunate  usurpers  have 
arisen  from  a  baser  origin,  surmounted  more  formidable  obsta¬ 
cles,  and  filled  a  larger  scope  of  empire  and  conquest.  Mahomet 
was  alike  instructed  to  preach  and  to  fight,  and  the  union  of 
these  opposite  qualities,  while  it  enhanced  his  merit,  contributed 
to  his  success :  the  operation  of  force  and  persuasion,  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  fear,  continually  acted  on  each  other,  till  every  barrier 
yielded  to  their  irresistible  power.  His  voice  invited  the  Arabs 
to  freedom  and  victory,  to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  darling  passions  in  this  world  and  the  other ;  the  re¬ 
straints  which  he  imposed  were  requisite  to  establish  the  credit 
of  the  prophet  and  to  exercise  the  obedience  of  the  people ;  and 
the  only  objection  to  his  success  was  his  rational  creed  of  the 
unity  and  perfections  of  God.  It  is  not  the  propagation  but  the  Perm*- 
permanency  of  his  religion  that  deserves  our  wonder:  the  same  ° 
pure  and  perfect  impression  which  he  engraved  at  Mecca  and 
Medina  is  preserved,  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  centuries, 

The  present  state  of  the  family  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is  most  aoonrately  de- 
vmbed  by  Demetrius  Cantemir  (Hist,  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  94),  and  Niebuhr 
( Description  de  l’Ajabie,  p.  9-16,  817,  Ao.).  It  is  muoh  to  be  lamented  that  the 
Danish  traveller  was  unable  to  purchase  the  ehronioles  of  Arabia. 
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by  the  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Turkish  proselytes  of  the 
Koran.  If  the  Christian  apostles,  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  could 
return  to  the  Vatican,  they  might  possibly  inquire  the  name  of 
the  Deity  who  is  worshipped  with  such  mysterious  rites  in  that 
magnificent  temple :  at  Oxford  or  Geneva,  they  would  experience 
less  surprise ;  but  it  might  still  be  incumbent  on  them  to  peruse 
the  catechism  of  the  church,  and  to  study  the  orthodox  com¬ 
mentators  on  their  own  writings  and  the  words  of  their  Master. 
But  the  Turkish  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  with  an  increase  of  splen¬ 
dour  and  size,  represents  the  humble  tabernacle  erected  at  Medina 
by  the  hands  of  Mahomet.  The  Mahometans  have  uniformly 
withstood  the  temptation  of  reducing  the  object  of  their  faith 
and  devotion  to  a  level  with  the  senses  and  imagination  of  man. 
“  I  believe  in  one  God,  and  Mahomet  the  apoBtle  of  God,”  is 
the  simple  and  invariable  profession  of  Islam.  The  intellectual 
image  of  the  Deity  has  never  been  degraded  by  any  visible  idol  ; 
the  honours  of  the  prophet  have  never  transgressed  the  measure 
of  human  virtue ;  and  his  living  precepts  have  restrained  the 
gratitude  of  his  disciples  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  religiou. 
The  votaries  of  Ali  have  indeed  consecrated  the  memory  of  their 
hero,  his  wife,  and  his  children ;  and  some  of  the  Persian  doctors 
pretend  that  the  divine  essence  was  incarnate  in  the  person  of 
the  Imams ;  but  their  superstition  is  universally  condemned  by 
the  Sonnites ;  and  their  impiety  has  afforded  a  seasonable  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  worship  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  metaphysical 
questions  on  the  attributes  of  God  and  the  liberty  of  man  bare 
been  agitated  in  the  schools  of  the  Mahometans  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  Christians ;  but  among  the  former  they  have  never 
engaged  the  passions  of  the  people  or  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state.  The  cause  of  this  important  difference  may  be 
found  in  the  separation  or  union  of  the  regal  and  BacerdoUl 
characters.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  caliphs,  the  successors  of 
the  prophet  and  commanders  of  the  faithful,  to  repress  and  dis¬ 
courage  all  religious  innovations ;  the  order,  the  discipline,  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  ambition  of  the  clergy  are  unknown  to 
the  Moslems ;  and  the  sages  of  the  law  are  the  guides  of  their 
conscience  and  the  oracles  of  their  faith.  From  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Ganges,  the  Koran  is  acknowledged  as  the  fundamental 
code,  not  only  of  theology  but  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence 
and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  tuitions  and  the  property  os 
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mankind  are  guarded  by  the  infallible  and  immutable  sanction 
of  the  will  of  God.  This  religious  servitude  is  attended  with 
some  practical  disadvantage ;  the  illiterate  legislator  had  been 
often  misled  by  his  own  prejudices  and  those  of  his  country ; 
and  the  institutions  of  the  Arabian  desert  may  be  ill  adapted  to 
the  wealth  and  numbers  of  Ispahan  and  Constantinople.  On 
these  occasions,  the  Cadhi  respectfully  places  on  his  head  the 
holy  volume,  and  substitutes  a  dexterous  interpretation,  more 
apposite  to  the  principles  of  equity  and  the  manners  and  policy 
of  the  times. 

His  beneficial  or  pernicious  influence  on  the  public  happiness  ais  merit 
is  the  last  consideration  in  the  character  of  Mahomet.  The  uds 
most  bitter  or  most  bigoted  of  his  Christian  or  Jewish  foes  will  °°untey 
surely  allow  that  he  assumed  a  false  commission  to  inculcate  a 
salutary  doctrine,  less  perfect  only  than  their  own.  He  piously 
supposed,  as  the  basis  of  his  religion,  the  truth  and  sanctity  of 
their  prior  revelations,  the  virtues  and  miracles  of  their  founders. 

The  idols  of  Arabia  were  broken  before  the  throne  of  God ;  the 
blood  of  human  victims  was  expiated  by  prayer  and  fasting  and 
alms,  the  laudable  or  innocent  arts  of  devotion ;  and  his  rewards 
and  punishments  of  a  future  life  were  painted  by  the  images 
most  congenial  to  an  ignorant  and  carnal  generation.  Mahomet 
was  perhaps  incapable  of  dictating  a  moral  and  political  system 
for  the  use  of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  breathed  among  the 
faithful  a  spirit  of  charity  and  friendship,  recommended  the 
practice  of  the  social  virtues,  and  checked,  by  his  laws  and  pre¬ 
cepts,  the  thirst  of  revenge  and  the  oppression  of  widows  and 
orphans.  The  hostile  tribes  were  united  in  faith  and  obedience, 
and  the  valour  which  had  been  idly  spent  in  domestic  quarrels 
was  vigorously  directed  against  a  foreign  enemy.  Had  the  im¬ 
pulse  been  less  powerful,  Arabia,  free  at  home  and  formidable 
abroad,  might  have  flourished  under  a  succession  of  her  native 
monarchs.  Her  sovereignty  was  lost  by  the  extent  and  rapidity 
of  conquest.  The  colonies  of  the  nation  were  scattered  over  the 
East  and  West,  and  their  blood  was  mingled  with  the  blood  of 
their  converts  and  captives.  Aiter  the  reign  of  three  caliphs 
the  throne  was  transported  from  Medina  to  the  valley  of  Damas¬ 
cus  and  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  the  holy  cities  were  violated 
by  impious  war ;  Arabia  was  ruled  by  the  rod  of  a  subject,  per¬ 
haps  of  a  stranger;  and  the  Bedoweens  of  the  desert,  awakening 
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from  their  dream  of  dominion,  resumed  their  old  and  solitary 
independence.804 

904  The  writers  of  the  Modem  Universal  History  (vol.  i.  and  ii.)  have  oompiled, 
in  850  folio  pages,  the  life  of  Mahomet  and  the  annals  of  the  ealiphs.  They 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  reading,  and  sometimes  correcting,  the  Arabic  text ;  yet 
notwithstanding  their  high-sounding  boasts,  I  cannot  find,  after  the  conclusion  of 
my  work,  that  they  have  afforded  me  mnoh  (if  any!  additional  information.  The 
dull  mass  is  not  quickened  by  a  spark  of  philosophy  or  taste ;  and  the  oompikn 
indulge  the  oriticism  of  acrimonious  bigotry  against  Boulainviiliers,  Sale,  Otgnier, 
and  all  who  have  treated  Mahomet  with  favour,  or  even  justioe. 
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CHAPTER  LI 

The  Conquest  of  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  by 
the  Arabs  or  Saracens — Empire  of  the  Caliphs,  or  Suc¬ 
cessors  of  Mahomet — State  of  the  Christians,  &c.  under 
their  Government 

THE  revolution  of  Arabia  had  not  changed  the  character  union  or 
of  the  Arabs :  the  death  of  Mahomet  was  the  signal  ihD.Aeasb‘ 
of  independence ;  and  the  hasty  structure  of  his  power 
and  religion  tottered  to  its  foundations.  A  small  and  faithful 
band  of  his  primitive  disciples  had  listened  to  his  eloquence  and 
shared  his  distress;  had  fled  with  the  apostle  from  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Mecca  or  had  received  the  fugitive  in  the  walls 
of  Medina.  The  increasing  myriads,  who  acknowledged 
Mahomet  as  their  king  and  prophet,  had  been  compelled  by 
his  arms  or  allured  by  his  prosperity.  The  polytheists  were 
confounded  by  the  simple  idea  of  a  solitary  and  invisible  God ; 
the  pride  of  the  Christians  and  Jews  disdained  the  yoke  of  a 
mortal  and  contemporary  legislator.  Their  habits  of  faith  and 
obedience  were  not  sufficiently  confirmed ;  and  many  of  the  new 
converts  regretted  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
or  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  the  idols, 
the  sacrifices,  the  joyous  festivals,  of  their  pagan  ancestors.  The 
jarring  interests  and  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Arabian  tribes  had 
not  yet  coalesced  in  a  system  of  union  and  subordination ;  and 
the  barbarians  were  impatient  of  the  mildest  and  most  salutary 
laws  that  curbed  their  passions  or  violated  their  customs.  They 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  religious  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
the  abstinence  from  wine,  the  fast  of  the  Ramadan,  and  the 
daily  repetition  of  five  prayers ;  and  the  alms  and  tithes,  which 
were  collected  for  the  treasury  of  Medina,  could  be  distinguished 
only  by  a  name  from  the  payment  of  a  perpetual  and  ignomini¬ 
ous  tribute.  The  example  of  Mahomet  had  excited  a  spirit  of 
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[Yemama] 

[Muaaili- 

ma] 

[Sejah] 


fanaticism  or  imposture,  and  several  of  his  rivals  presumed  to 
imitate  the  conduct  and  defy  the  authority  of  the  living  prophet. 
At  the  head  of  the  fugitives  and  auailiaries,  the  first  caliph  was 
reduced  to  the  cities  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Tayef ;  and  perhaps 
the  Eoreish  would  have  restored  the  idols  of  the  Caaba,  if  their 
levity  had  not  been  checked  by  a  seasonable  reproof.  “  Ye  men 
of  Mecca,  will  ye  be  the  last  to  embrace  and  the  first  to  aban¬ 
don  the  religion  of  Islam  ?  ”  After  exhorting  the  Moslems  to 
confide  in  the  aid  of  God  and  his  apostle,  Abubeker  resolved, 
by  a  vigorous  attack,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  rebels.  The 
women  and  children  were  safely  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the 
mountains :  the  warriors,  marching  under  eleven  banners,  dif¬ 
fused  the  terror  of  their  arms ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  military 
force  revived  and  confirmed  the  loyalty  of  the  faithful.  The 
inconstant  tribes  accepted,  with  humble  repentance,  the  duties 
of  prayer  and  fasting  and  alms ;  and,  after  some  examples  of 
success  and  severity,  the  most  daring  apostates  fell  prostrate 
before  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Caled.  In  the  fertile  pro¬ 
vince  of  Yemannah,1  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Gulf  cf 
Persia,  in  a  city  not  inferior  to  Medina  itself,  a  powerful  chief, 
his  name  was  Moseilama,  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  pro¬ 
phet,  and  the  tribe  of  Hanifa  listened  to  his  voice.  A  female 
prophetess  was  attracted  by  his  reputation :  the  decencies  of 
words  and  actions  were  spumed  by  these  favourites  of  heaven,* 
and  they  employed  several  days  in  mystic  and  amorous  convene. 

1  See  the  description  of  the  city  and  country  of  A1  Yamanah,  in  Abulfedfe 
Descript.  Arabia,  p.  60,  61.  In  the  xiiith  century,  there  were  some  ruins,  and  a  few 
palms,  but  in  the  present  century,  the  same  ground  is  occupied  by  the  visions  and 
arms  of  a  modern  prophet,  whose  tenets  are  imperfectly  known  (Niebuhr,  Detail^ 
tion  de  P Arabic,  p.  296-302). 

8  Their  first  salutation  may  be  transcribed,  but  cannot  be  translated.  It  wm 
thus  that  Moseilama  [Musailima  is  a  mocking  diminutive  of  Maalama]  mid  « 
sung: 

Surge  tandem  itaque  strenue  pennolenda ;  nam  stratus  tibi  thorns  esL 
Aut  in  propatulo  tentorio  si  velis,  aut  in  abditiore  cubioulo  Bi  malis ; 

Aut  supinam  te  humi  exporrectam  fustigabo,  si  velis,  aut  si  malis  manikns  pedi- 
busque  nix&m. 

Aut  si  velis  ejus  (Priapi)  gemino  triente,  aut  si  malis  totus  veni&m. 
lino,  totus  venito,  0  Apostole  Dei,  clamabat  fcemina.  Id  ipsum  dioebai 
Moseilama  mihi  quoque  suggessit  Deus. 

The  prophetess  Segjah,  after  the  fall  of  her  lover,  returned  to  idolatry  ;  but,  under 
the  reign  of  Moawiyah,  she  became  a  Musulman,  and  died  at  Bassora  (Abulfeda, 
Annal.  vers.  Beiske,  p.  68).  [The  tradition  that  Musailima  and  Sejah  spent  three 
days  “  in  amorous  oonverse  ”  is  found  in  Tabari  (i.  p.  135-7,  ed.  KoeegartenL  but 
seems  to  be  refuted  by  the  circumstance  that  Musailima  was  then  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old  (Weil,  i.  p.  22),  and  is  on  other  grounds  unworthy  of  aredem 
(see  the  discussion  of  Gaetani,  op.  cit .  ii.  1, 644  sqq.).] 
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An  obscure  sentence  of  his  Koran,  or  book,  is  yet  extant ;  *  and, 
in  the  pride  of  his  mission,  Moseilama  condescended  to  offer  a 
partition  of  the  earth.  The  proposal  was  answered  by  Mahomet 
with  contempt ;  but  the  rapid  progress  of  the  impostor  awakened 
the  fears  of  his  successor :  forty  thousand  Moslems  were  assem¬ 
bled  under  the  standard  of  Caled ;  and  the  existence  of  their 
faith  was  resigned  to  the  event  of  a  decisive  battle.  In  the  first 
action  they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men ; 
hut  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  their  general  prevailed :  their 
defeat  was  avenged  by  the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  infidels ; 
and  Moseilama  himself  was  pierced  by  an  Ethiopian  slave  with 
the  same  javelin  which  had  mortally  wounded  the  uncle  of 
Mahomet.  The  various  rebels  of  Arabia,  without  a  chief  or  a 
cause,  were  speedily  suppressed  by  the  power  and  discipline  of 
the  rising  monarchy ;  and  the  whole  nation  again  professed,  and 
more  steadfastly  held,  the  religion  of  the  Koran.  The  ambition 
of  the  caliphs  provided  an  immediate  exercise  for  the  restless 
spirit  of  the  Saracens ;  their  valour  was  united  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  an  holy  war ;  and  their  enthusiasm  was  equally  con¬ 
firmed  by  opposition  and  victory. 

From  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Saracens,  a  presumption  C{i»ract*r 
will  naturally  arise  that  the  first  caliphs  commanded  in  person  caiipbs 
the  armies  of  the  faithful,  and  sought  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
m  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  The  courage  of  Abubeker,® 

Omar,5  and  Othman,®  had  indeed  been  tried  in  the  persecution 
and  wars  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  personal  assurance  of  para¬ 
dise  must  have  taught  them  to  despise  the  pleasures  and  dangers 
of  the  present  world.  But  they  ascended  the  throne  in  a  vener¬ 
able  or  mature  age,  and  esteemed  the  domestic  cares  of  religion 
and  justice  the  most  important  duties  of  a  sovereign.  Except 
the  presence  of  Omar  at  the  Biege  of  Jerusalem,  their  longest 
expeditions  were  the  frequent  pilgrimages  from  Medina  to 
Mecca ;  and  they  calmly  received  the  tidings  of  victory  as  they 

*  See  this  text,  which  demonstrates  a  God  from  the  works  of  generation,  in 
Abolpharagins  (Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  18,  and  Dynast,  p.  108)  and  Abnlfeda 
( AnnaL  p.  63).  [The  text  was  preserved  by  Ibn  Ishak.  See  Oaetani  (ii.  1,  354),  who 
defends  Masaiiima  against  the  calumnies  of  the  Moslems.] 

4  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  tom.  ii.  p.  251 ;  Elmacin,  p.  18 ;  Abolpharagins,  p. 

106 ;  Abnlfeda,  p.  60 ;  D’Herbelot,  p.  58. 

*  His  reign  in  Eutychins,  p.  264  ;  Elmacin,  p.  24 ;  Abolpharagins,  p.  110 ;  Abul- 
tadi a,  p-  66  ;  D  "Her  be  lot,  p.  686. 

•His  reign  in  Entjchins,  p.  328;  Elmacin,  p.  86;  Abolpharagins,  p.  115; 
Abnlfeda,  p.  76 ;  D’Herbelot,  p.  695. 
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prayed  or  preached  before  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet.  The 
austere  and  frugal  measure  of  their  lives  was  the  effect  of  virtue 
or  habit,  and  the  pride  of  their  simplicity  insulted  the  vain 
magnificence  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  When  Abubeker  as¬ 
sumed  the  office  of  caliph,  he  enjoined  his  daughter  Ayesha  to 
take  a  strict  account  of  his  private  patrimony,  that  it  might  be 
evident  whether  he  were  enriched  or  impoverished  by  the  service 
of  the  state.  He  thought  himself  entitled  to  a  stipend  of  three 
pieces  of  gold,  with  the  sufficient  maintenance  of  a  single  camel 
and  a  black  slave ;  but  on  the  Friday  of  each  week  he  distributed 
the  residue  of  his  own  and  the  public  money,  first  to  the  most 
worthy,  and  then  to  the  most  indigent,  of  the  Moslems.  The 
remains  of  his  wealth,  a  coarse  garment  and  five  pieces  of  gold, 
were  delivered  to  his  successor,  who  lamented  with  a  mod«6t 
sigh  his  own  inability  to  equal  such  an  admirable  model.  Yet 
the  abstinence  and  humility  of  Omar  were  not  inferior  to  the 
virtues  of  Abubeker :  his  food  consisted  of  barley-bread  or  dates ; 
his  drink  was  water ;  he  preached  in  a  gown  that  was  torn  or 
tattered  in  twelve  places ;  and  a  Persian  satrap,  who  paid  his 
homage  to  the  conqueror,  found  him  asleep  among  the  beggars 
on  the  steps  of  the  mosch  of  Medina.  Economy  is  the  source 
of  liberality,  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue  enabled  Omar  to 
establish  a  just  and  perpetual  reward  for  the  past  and  present 
services  of  the  faithful.  Careless  of  his  own  emolument,  he 
assigned  to  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  the  first  and  most 
ample  allowance  of  twenty-five  thousand  drachms  or  pieces  of 
silver.  Five  thousand  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  aged  war¬ 
riors,  the  relics  of  the  field  of  Beder,  and  the  last  and  meanest 
of  the  companions  of  Mahomet  was  distinguished  by  the  annual 
reward  of  three  thousand  pieces.  One  thousand  was  the  stipend 
of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  first  battles  against  the 
Greeks  and  Persians,  and  the  decreasing  pay,  as  low  as  fifty 
pieces  of  silver,  was  adapted  to  the  respective  merit  and  seniority 
of  the  soldiers  of  Omar.  Under  his  reign  and  that  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  conquerors  of  the  East  were  the  trusty  servants  of 
God  and  the  people ;  the  mass  of  the  public  treasure  was  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  expenses  of  peace  and  war ;  a  prudent  mixture 
of  justice  and  bounty  maintained  the  discipline  of  the  Saracens, 
and  they  united,  by  a  rare  felicity,  the  dispatch  and  exscutaoc 
of  despotism  with  the  equal  and  frugal  maxims  of  a  republican 
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government.  The  heroic  courage  of  Ali,T  the  consummate 
prudence  of  Moawiyah,®  excited  the  emulation  of  their  subjects ; 
and  the  talents  which  had  been  exercised  in  the  schools  of  civil 
discord  were  more  usefully  applied  to  propagate  the  faith  and 
dominion  of  the  prophet.  In  the  sloth  and  vanity  of  the  palace 
of  Damascus,  the  succeeding  princes  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah 
were  alike  destitute  of  the  qualifications  of  statesmen  and  of 
saints.*  Yet  the  spoils  of  unknown  nations  were  continually 
laid  at  the  foot  of  their  throne,  and  the  uniform  ascent  of 
the  Arabian  greatness  must  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  rather  than  the  abilities  of  their  chiefs.  A  large  deduc¬ 
tion  must  be  allowed  for  the  weakness  of  their  enemies.  The 
birth  of  Mahomet  was  fortunately  placed  in  the  most  degenerate 
and  disorderly  period  of  the  Persians,  the  Romans,  and  the 
barbarians  of  Europe:  the  empires  of  Trajan,  or  even  of 
Constantine  or  Charlemagne,  would  have  repelled  the  assault 
of  the  naked  Saracens,  and  the  torrent  of  fanaticism  might 
have  been  obscurely  lost  in  the  sands  of  Arabia. 

In  the  victorious  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  it  had  been  the  Their  oon- 
aim  of  the  senate  to  confine  their  counsels  and  legions  to  a  single 
war,  and  completely  to  suppress  a  first  enemy  before  they  pro¬ 
voked  the  hostilities  of  a  second.  These  timid  maxims  of  policy 
were  disdained  by  the  magnanimity  or  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabian 
caliphs.  With  the  same  vigour  and  success  they  invaded  the 
successors  of  Augustus  and  those  of  Artaxerxes ;  and  the  rival 
monarchies  at  the  same  instant  became  the  prey  of  an  enemy 
whom  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  despise.  In  the  ten 
yearB  of  the  administration  of  Omar,  the  Saracens  reduced  to  his 
obedience  thirty-six  thousand  cities  or  castles,  destroyed  four 
thousand  churches  or  temples  of  the  unbelievers,  and  edified  four¬ 
teen  hundred  moschs  for  the  exercise  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

One  hundred  years  after  his  flight  from  Mecca,  the  arms  and  the 
reign  of  his  successors  extended  from  India  to  the  Atlantic 

T  Hie  reign  in  Eutyohius,  p.  343 ;  Elmaoin,  p.  61 ;  Abulpharagins,  p.  117 ; 

A  bolted*,  p.  83 ;  D'Herbelot,  p.  89. 

•His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  844;  Blmnoin,  p.  64;  Abulpharagins,  p.  128; 
Abnlfeda,  p.  101 ;  D’Herbelot,  p.  686. 

•Their  reigns  in  Entyehins,  tom.  il.  p.  860-896;  Elmaoin,  p.  69-108;  Abul- 
pbaragius,  Dynast,  lx.  p.  134-189;  Abolleda,  p.  111-141;  D’Herbelot,  BibliothAqne 
On  ec  tale,  p.  691,  and  the  particular  article  of  the  Ommiades.  [It  must  be  remem- 
hared  that  the  writers  from  whom  our  amounts  of  the  Omayyads  come  wrote  in  the 
interest  of  their  supplantera,  the  AbbAsids.  Op.  Appendix  l.j 
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Ocean,  over  the  various  and  distant  provinces,  which  may  be  com¬ 
prised  under  the  names  of  I.  Persia ;  II.  Syria ;  HI.  Egypt ;  IV. 
Africa ;  and  V.  Spain.  Under  this  general  division,  I  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  unfold  these  memorable  transactions ;  dispatching,  with 
brevity,  the  remote  and  less  interesting  conquests  of  the  East,  and 
reserving  a  fuller  narrative  for  those  domestic  countries  which 
had  been  included  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Yet 
I  must  excuse  my  own  defects  by  a  just  complaint  of  the  blind¬ 
ness  and  insufficiency  of  my  guides.  The  Greeks,  so  loquacious 
in  controversy,  have  not  been  anxious  to  celebrate  the  triumphs 
of  their  enemies.10  After  a  century  of  ignorance,  the  firat  annals 
of  the  Musulmans  were  collected  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
voice  of  tradition . 11  Among  the  numerous  productions  of  Arabic 
and  Persian  literature,12  our  interpreters  have  selected  the  im¬ 
perfect  sketches  of  a  more  recent  age.u  The  art  and  genius  of 

10  For  the  viith  and  viiith  century,  we  have  scarcely  any  original  evidence 
of  the  Byzantine  historians,  except  the  ohronioles  of  Theophanes  (Theophams 
Confessor! b  Chronographia,  Gr.  et  L&t.  cam  notie  Jacobi  Goar.  Paris,  1665,  in 
folio),  and  the  Abridgment  of  Nioephorns  (Nioephori  Patriarch®  C.  P.  Breviarim* 
Historioum,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Paris,  1648,  in  folio),  who  both  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ixth  century  (see  Hanckius  de  Scriptor.  Byzant.  p.  200-246).  Their  can 
temporary  Photius  does  not  seem  to  be  more  opulent.  After  praising  the  style  of 
Nioephorns,  he  adds,  Kal  SAcyr  iroAAovj  Igti  tvp  ir pb  airrov  iiTOKpinmificroi  rp8« 
laroplas  nj  <rvyypeupfj,  and  only  complains  of  his  extreme  brevity  (Phot.  BiblioV  coi 
Ixvi.  p.  100).  Some  additions  may  be  gleaned  from  the  more  recent  histories  of 
Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  of  the  xiith  century.  [An  earlier  source  than  any,  either 
Greek  or  Arabic,  is  the  chronicle  of  John  of  Nikiu  in  an  Ethiopic  version.  Sea 
Appendix  1.] 

11  Tabari,  or  A1  Tabari,  a  native  of  Taborestan,  a  famous  Imam  of  Bagdad, 
and  the  Livy  of  the  Arabians,  finished  his  general  history  in  the  year  of  the  Hegixa 
802  (a.d.  914).  At  the  request  of  his  friends,  he  rednoed  a  work  of  80,000  sheets 
to  a  more  reasonable  size.  But  his  Arabic  original  is  known  only  by  the  Persian 
and  Turkish  versions.  The  Saracenic  history  of  Ebn  Amid  or  Elmaein  [Tbo  at- 
Amid  al-Mekin]  is  said  to  be  an  abridgment  of  the  great  Tabari  (Oeklsj’s  Hal 
of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  xxxix.  and  list  of  authors;  d'Herbetot.  p. 
866,  870,  1014).  [See  Appendix  1.] 

12 Besides  the  list  of  authors  framed  by  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  179-159), 
Ockley  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume),  and  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Qengi&aan 
p.  525-550),  we  find,  in  the  Biblioth&qne  Orientals  Tarikh ,  a  catalogue  of  two  c? 
three  hundred  histories  or  ohronioles  of  the  East,  of  which  not  more  than  three  cc 
four  are  older  than  Tabari.  A  lively  sketch  of  Oriental  literature  is  giveo  by 
Beiske  (in  his  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Chalifse  librum  memorialem  ad  calnn 
Abutted®  Tabulae  Syria,  Lipsia,  1766) ;  but  his  project  and  the  Frenoh  version  a t 
Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Timur  Bee.  tom.  i.  preface,  p.  xlv.)  have  fallen  to  tb* 
ground. 

13  The  particular  historians  and  geographers  will  be  occasionally  iubtdacvd 
The  four  following  titles  represent  the  annals  which  have  guided  me  in  thi*  gwnrrai 
narrative,  1.  Annates  Eutychii ,  Patriarch a  Alexandria* ,  ab  Edward o  PmccHa 
Oxon.  1666, 2  vols.  in  4to.  A  pompous  edition  of  an  indifferent  author,  tnmlaW  few 
Pooook  to  gratify  the  Presbyterian  prejudice  of  his  friend  Selden.  I  JStons 
Saracenica  Georgii  Elmaein 4,  operd  et  studio  Thomae  Erpini ,  in  4 to.  Ltipi.  Bairn* 
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history  have  ever  been  unknown  to  the  Asiatics ; 14  they  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  laws  of  criticism ;  and  our  monkish  chronicles  of  the 
same  period  may  be  compared  to  tbeir  most  popular  works,  which 
are  never  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  freedom.  The 
Oriental  libra/ry  of  a  Frenchman15  would  instruct  the  most 
learned  mufti  of  the  East ;  and  perhaps  the  Arabs  might  not 
find  in  a  single  historian  so  clear  and  comprehensive  a  narrative 
of  their  own  exploits,  as  that  which  will  be  deduced  in  the 
ensuing  sheets. 

I.  In  the  first  year  of  the  first  caliph,  his  lieutenant  Caled,  invasion 
the  sword  of  God  and  the  scourge  of  the  infidels,  advanced  to  aj>P6u1*' 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  Anbar  and t6SS1 
Hira.  Westward  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  a  tribe  of  sedentary 
Arabs  had  fixed  themselves  on  the  verge  of  the  desert ;  and  Hira 
was  the  seat  of  a  race  of  kings  who  had  embraced  the  Christian 
religion  and  reigned  above  six  hundred  years  under  the  shadow 
of  the  throne  of  Persia.14  The  last  of  the  Mondars  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Caled  ;  his  son  was  sent  a  captive  to  Medina ;  his  iBatu.  or 
nobles  bowed  before  the  successor  of  the  prophet ;  the  people 
was  tempted  by  the  example  and  success  of  their  countrymen ; 


vorum,  1625.  He  is  said  to  have  hastily  translated  a  corrupt  Ms.  and  his  version 
is  often  deficient  in  style  and  sense.  3.  Hisioria  oompendiosa  Dynmtiarum  a 
Gregorio  Abtilpharagio ,  interprets  Edwardo  Pocoekio ,  in  4 to,  Oxon.  1663.  More 
useful  for  the  literary  than  the  oivil  history  of  the  East.  4.  Abtdfedae  Annates 
Mostemici  ad  Ann.  Hegira e  coccvi.  a  Jo.  Jac.  Reiske ,  in  4to,  Lipsiae ,  1754  [re-edited 
by  Adler,  5  vole.,  Copenhagen,  1789].  The  best  of  our  ohronioles,  both  for  the  original 
sad  version,  yet  how  far  below  the  name  of  Abulfeda  !  We  know  that  he  wrote  at 
Hamah,  in  the  xivth  oentury.  The  three  former  were  Christians  of  the  xth,  xiith,  and 
xititb  oenturiee ;  the  two  first,  natives  of  Egypt,  a  Melchite  patriarch  and  a  Jaoobite 
scribe. 

14  M.  du  Guignes  (Hist,  dee  Hons,  tom.  i.  pref.  p.  xix.  xx.)  has  characterised, 
with  truth  and  knowledge,  the  two  sorts  of  Arabian  historians  :  the  dry  annalist  and 
the  tumid  and  flowery  orator. 

w  Biblioth&que  Orientals,  par  M.  d’Herbelot,  in  folio,  Paris,  1697.  For  the 
ehameter  of  the  respectable  author,  consult  his  friend  Thlvenot  (Voyages  du 
Levant,  part  i.  chap.  i.).  His  work  is  an  agreeable  misoellany,  which  must  gratify 
every  taste ;  but  I  never  can  digest  the  alphabetical  order,  and  I  And  him  more 
•asisfaotory  in  the  Persian  than  the  Arabio  history.  The  reoent  supplement  from 
the  papers  of  MM.  Visdelou  and  Gailand  (in  folio.  La  Haye,  1779)  is  of  a  different 
cast,  a  medley  of  tales,  proverbs,  and  Chinese  antiquities. 

14  Pooock  will  explain  the  chronology  (Speoimen  Hist  Arabum,  p.  66-74),  and 
d'Anville  the  geography  (l’Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  125),  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Aim oo dare  [al-Mundhir].  The  English  scholar  understood  more  Arabio  than 
the  mofti  of  Aleppo  fOckley,  vol.  ii.  p.  34) ;  the  Frenoh  geographer  is  equally  at 
bom*  in  every  age  ana  every  climate  of  the  world.  [The  vassal  state  of  Hira,  whioh 
wrong  from  the  camp  of  an  Arab  chief  (as  the  name  signifies),  was  perhaps  founded 
eooat  the  middle  of  the  third  oent.  a.d.,  in  the  reign  of  Sapor  L  Cp.  Ndldeke, 
Tabari,  p.  25.] 
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and  the  caliph  accepted  as  the  first  fruits  of  foreign  conquest  so 
annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand  pieces  of  gold.17  The  con¬ 
querors,  and  even  their  historians,  were  astonished  by  the  dawn 
of  their  future  greatness:  “  In  the  same  year,”  says  Elmacin, 
“  Caled  fought  many  signal  battles ;  an  immense  multitude  of  in¬ 
fidels  was  slaughtered ;  and  spoils,  infinite  and  innumerable,  were 
acquired  by  the  victorious  Moslems  ”  .18  But  the  invincible  Caled 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  Syrian  war ;  the  invasion  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  frontier  was  conducted  by  less  active,  or  less  prudent,  com¬ 
manders  ;  the  Saracens  were  repulsed  with  loss  in  the  passage 
of  the  Euphrates ;  and,  though  they  chastised  the  insolent  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  Magians,  their  remaining  forces  still  hovered  in  the 
desert  of  Babylon. 

The  indignation  and  fears  of  the  Persians  suspended  for  a 
moment  their  intestine  divisions.  By  the  unanimous  sentence 
of  the  priests  and  nobles,  their  queen  Arzema  was  deposed :  the 
sixth  of  the  transient  usurpers  who  had  arisen  and  vanished  in 
three  or  four  years  since  the  death  of  Chosroes  and  the  retreat 
of  Heraclius.  Her  tiara  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Yezdegerd, 
the  grandson  of  Chosroes ;  and  the  same  sara,  which  coincides 
with  an  astronomical  period,1*  has  recorded  the  fall  of  the  Sas- 
sanian  dynasty  &nd  religion  of  Zoroaster.90  The  youth  and 

17  [Hlra  was  allowed  to  remain  Christian.] 

18  Fecit  et  Chaled  plurima  in  hoc  anno  proslia,  in  qnibns  yieenmt  Mualimi,  * 
infidelium  immense  multi tudine  ocoisA  spolia  infinite  et  innomera  sunt  nacti  (Hist- 
Saracenioa,  p.  20).  The  Christian  annalist  slides  into  the  national  and  oompffi 
dious  term  of  infidels ,  and  I  often  adopt  (I  hope  without  scandal)  this  chamctoriitie 
mode  of  expression. 

19  A  cycle  of  120  years,  at  the  end  of  which  an  intercalary  month  of  30  days  sup¬ 
plied  the  use  of  our  Bissextile,  and  restored  the  integrity  of  the  solar  year.  In  a  gmi 
revolution  of  1440  years,  thiB  intercalation  was  successively  removed  from  the  firtt 
to  the  twelfth  month  ;  but  Hyde  and  FrAret  are  involved  in  a  profound  controvert?, 
whether  the  twelve  or  only  eight  of  these  changes  were  accomplished  before  the 
era  of  Yezdegerd,  whioh  is  unanimously  fixed  to  the  16th  of  June,  a.d.  632.  Hot 
laboriously  does  the  ourious  spirit  of  Europe  explore  the  darkest  and  most  diftaa* 
antiquities  1  (Hyde,  de  Religions  Persarum,  c.  14-18,  p.  181-211.  Frdret  in  tbt 
MAm.  de  TAcaddmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xvi.  p.  233-267.)  [The  queen*s  mat 
was  Azarmldocht  (a.d.  631-2);  and  she  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  previoiu 
female  usurper,  B5ran  (a.d.  680-1).  Cp.  Ndldeke,  Tabari,  p.  43B-4.J 

30  Nine  days  after  the  death  of  Mahomet  (7th  [8th]  June,  a.d.  632),  we  find  tb 
®ra  of  Yezdegerd  (16th  June,  a.d.  632),  and  his  accession  cannot  be  postpcnei 
beyond  the  end  of  the  first  year.  His  predecessors  could  not  therefore  rwi«  the 
arms  of  the  caliph  Omar,  and  these  unquestionable  dates  overthrow  the  tboojM- 
lees  chronology  of  Abulpharagius.  See  Ookley's  Hist  of  the  Saraoena,  wal.  t 
p.  130.  [EutyohiuB  states  that  Yezdegerd  was  aged  fifteen  at  his  aooeenou;  bri 
Tabari  (p.  899,  ed.  Nfildeke)  states  that  he  was  only  twenty-eight  when  he  died 
(a.d.  651-2),  so  that  he  would  have  been  only  eight  at  his  accession.] 
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inexperience  of  the  prince,  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  de¬ 
clined  a  perilous  encounter ;  the  royal  standard  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  his  general  Rustam ;  and  a  remnant  of  thirty 
thousand  regular  troops  was  swelled  in  truth,  or  in  opinion,  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  subjects,  or  allies,  of  the 
Great  King.  The  Moslems,  whose  numbers  were  reinforced  from 
twelve  to  thirty  thousand,  had  pitched  their  camp  in  the  plains 
of  Cadesia ; 11  and  their  line,  though  it  consisted  of  fewer  men, 
could  produce  more  soldiers  than  the  unwieldy  host  of  the  in¬ 
fidels.  I  shall  here  observe  what  I  must  often  repeat,  that  the 
charge  of  the  Arabs  was  not  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  effort  of  a  firm  and  compact  infantry :  their  military  force 
was  chiefly  formed  of  cavalry  and  archers ;  and  the  engagement, 
which  was  often  interrupted  and  often  renewed  by  single  com¬ 
bats  and  flying  skirmishes,  might  be  protracted  without  any  de¬ 
cisive  event  to  the  continuance  of  several  days.  The  periods  of 
the  battle  of  Cadesia  were  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  appel¬ 
lations.  The  first,  from  the  well-timed  appearance  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  Syrian  brethren,  was  denominated  the  day  of  succowr .** 
The  day  of  concussion  might  express  the  disorder  of  one,  or  per¬ 
haps  of  both,  of  the  contending  armies.  The  third,  a  nocturnal 
tumult,  received  the  whimsical  name  of  the  night  of  barking, 
from  the  discordant  clamours  which  were  compared  to  the  in¬ 
articulate  sounds  of  the  fiercest  animals.  The  morning  of  the 
succeeding  day  determined  the  fate  of  Persia ;  and  a  seasonable 
whirlwind  drove  a  cloud  of  dust  against  the  faces  of  the  unbe¬ 
lievers.  The  clangour  of  arms  was  re-echoed  to  the  tent  of 
Rustam,  who,  far  unlike  the  ancient  hero  of  his  name,  was  gently 
reclining  in  a  cool  and  tranquil  shade,  amidst  the  baggage  of  his 
camp  and  the  train  of  mules  that  were  laden  with  gold  and 
silver.  On  the  sound  of  danger  he  started  from  his  couch ;  but 
his  flight  was  overtaken  by  a  valiant  Arab,  who  caught  him  by 
the  foot,  struck  off  his  head,  hoisted  it  on  a  lance,  and,  instantly 

*  ^Cadesia,  says  the  Nubian  geographer  (p.  191),  is  in  margine  solitndinis,  61 
leagues  from  Bagdad,  and  two  stations  from  Cnfa.  Otter  (Voyage,  tom.  i.  p.  168) 
reckons  16  leagues,  and  observes  that  the  plaoe  is  supplied  with  dates  and  water. 
[Tor  the  date  of  the  battle  of  al-KidisIya,  op.  Appendix  20.  The  oampaign  is  fully 
diacuased  by  Caetani,  op.  eit.  iii.  629-713.] 

“[The  day  of  AghwAth  (crying  for  suooour)  was  the  seoond  day  of  the  battle. 
Gibbon  (following  Abu-l-Fids)  omits  the  first  day,  oalled  the  day  of  Annith. 
The  day  of  Ghimas  (oonoussion)  eras  the  third,  the  night  of  Harir  (yelping)  the 
fourth.  Tabari  gives  a  chapter  to  each  period,  iii.  p.  21  tqq.,  tr.  Koeegarten; 
de  Goeje’s  Arabic  text,  i.  2286.2834  ;  and  calls  the  third  day  Imfta  (concealing).] 
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returning  to  the  field  of  battle,  carried  slaughter  and  dismay 
among  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  Persians.2*  The  Saracen 9  con¬ 
fess  a  loss  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men ;  and  the  battle 
of  Cadesia  is  justly  described  by  the  epithets  of  obstinate  and 
atrocious.24  The  standard  of  the  monarchy  was  overthrown  and 
captured  in  the  field — a  leathern  apron  of  a  blacksmith,  who,  in 
ancient  times,  had  arisen  the  deliverer  of  Persia ;  but  this  badge 
of  heroic  poverty  was  disguised  and  almost  concealed  by  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  precious  gems.26  After  this  victory,  the  wealthy  pro¬ 
vince  of  Irak28  or  Assyria  submitted  to  the  caliph,  and  his 
conquests  were  firmly  established  by  the  speedy  foundation  of 
Bassora,27  a  place  which  ever  commands  the  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Persians.  At  the  distance  of  fourscore  miles  from 
the  Gulf,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  unite  in  a  broad  and  direct 
current,  which  is  aptly  styled  the  river  of  the  Arabs.  In  the 
midway,  between  the  junction  and  the  mouth  of  these  famous 
streams,  the  new  settlement  was  planted  on  the  western  bank ; 


33  [The  account  of  the  death  of  Rustam  given  by  Tabari  is  different  and  more 

authentic  (tr.  Zotenberg,  iii.  p.  396).  “  An  Arab  named  Hilal,  approaching  the 

treasure-laaen  camels  of  Rustam,  struck  at  them  with  his  sword,  at  a  hazard 
The  stroke  hit  the  camel  on  whioh  Rustam  was  seated ;  for  the  darkness  earned 
by  the  darts  hindered  him  from  seeing  Rustam.  The  oord  which  tied  the  load  of 
treasure  to  the  camel  was  severed  and  the  load  fell  on  the  head  of  Rustam,  "ho 
notwithstanding  the  pain  he  experienced  leapt  on  his  feet  and  threw  himself  into 
the  canal  to  save  himself  by  swimming.  Now  in  leaping  he  broke  his  leg  and 
could  not  move.  Hilal  ran  to  the  spot,  seized  him  by  the  leg,  drew  him  out  ol 
the  water  and  ont  off  his  head,  whioh  he  fastened  to  the  point  of  his  spear. 
Then  he  got  up  on  the  seat,  and  oried,  *  Moslems,  I  have  slain  Rustam'.”  This  is 
abbreviated  from  the  Persian  version  of  Tabari,  to  illustrate  how  it  differs  from  ibt 
original  Arabio.  Tabari  says  there  were  two  paokets  on  the  camel  {mule  Kee* 
garten),  and  that  one  fell  on  Rustam  and  injured  his  spine;  but  says  nothing  cl 
the  leg  being  broken  by  the  leap.  Kosegarten,  iii.  p.  56  ;  de  Goeje  i.  2336*7.] 

34  Atrox,  oontumax,  pins  semel  renovatum,  are  the  well*  oho  eon  expressions  ci 
the  translator  of  Abulfeda  (Reiske,  p.  69  [leg.  i.  231]). 

35  D’Herbelot,  Biblioth&que  Orientals,  p.  297,  [347  and]  348.  [We  read  ir 
Arabio  sources  that  the  standard  was  made  of  panthers'  skins.  What  is  the  sntk 
ority  for  the  blacksmith’s  apron  ?  See  Rawlinson,  Seventh  Oriented  Monarchy 
p.  554.] 

36  [The  whole  province  of  oonquered  Persia  (with  Kufa  as  capital)  was  called 
Irak,  and  was  afterwards  divided  into  two  parts — Arabian  Irak  and  Persian  Irik 
At  present,  the  name  Irak  is  oonfined  to  a  very  small  district  near  Eom.] 

37  The  reader  may  satisfy  himself  on  the  subject  of  Bassora,  by  consulting  ih* 
following  writers :  Geograph.  Nubians,  p.  121 ;  D’Herbelot,  Biblioth&que  OricnUif 
p.  192 ;  D’Anville,  l’Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  180,  133,  145 ;  Raynal,  Hist.  Phiic* 
sophique  dea  deux  Indes,  tom.  ii.  p.  92-100;  Voyages  di  Pietro  della  Valle,  tom 
iv.  p.  370-391 ;  De  Tavernier,  tom.  i.  p.  240-347 ;  De  Thdvenot,  tom.  ii.  p  545* 
584  ;  D’Otter,  tom.  ii.  p.  45-78 ;  De  Niebuhr,  tom.  ii.  p.  172-199.  [The  modem 
Basra  is  some  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  old  site.  Oaetani  plaoes  the  fotuA 
tion  of  Basra,  at  latest,  in  the  later  part  of  a.d.  637 ;  op.  cit.  iii.  776.] 
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the  firet  colony  was  composed  of  eight  hundred  Moslems ;  but 
the  influence  of  the  situation  soon  reared  a  flourishing  and 
populous  capital.  The  air,  though  excessively  hot,  is  pure  and 
healthy ;  the  meadows  are  filled  with  palm-trees  and  cattle ; 
and  one  of  the  adjacent  valleys  has  been  celebrated  among  the 
four  paradises  or  gardens  of  Asia.  Under  the  first  caliphs,  the  Founds 
jurisdiction  of  this  Arabian  colony  extended  over  the  southern  Buaon. 
provinces  of  Persia;  the  city  has  been  sanctified  by  the  tombs  ’ 
of  the  companions  and  martyrs ;  and  the  vessels  of  Europe  still 
frequent  the  port  of  Bassora,  as  a  convenient  station  and  passage 
of  the  Indian  trade. 

After  the  defeat  of  Cadesia,  a  country  intersected  by  rivers  sack  of 
and  canals  might  have  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the^n-ar?’ 
victorious  cavalry ;  and  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  or  Madayn,  which 
had  resisted  the  battering-rams  of  the  Romans,  would  not  have 
yielded  to  the  darts  of  the  Saracens.  But  the  flying  Persians 
were  overcome  by  the  belief  that  the  last  day  of  their  religion 
and  empire  was  at  hand ;  the  strongest  poets  were  abandoned 
by  treachery  or  cowardice ;  and  the  king,  with  a  part  of  his  family 
and  treasures,  escaped  to  Holwan  at  the  foot  of  the  Median 
hills.  In  the  third  month  after  the  battle,28  Said,  the  lieutenant 
of  Omar,  passed  the  Tigris  without  opposition  ;  the  capital  was 
taken  by  assault ;  and  the  disorderly  resistance  of  the  people 
gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  sabres  of  the  Moslems,  who  shouted 
with  religious  transport,  “This  is  the  white  palace  of  Chosroes, 
this  is  the  promise  of  the  apostle  of  God  1  ”  The  naked  robbers 
of  the  desert  were  suddenly  enriched  beyond  the  measure  of 
their  hope  or  knowledge.  Each  chamber  revealed  a  new  treas¬ 
ure,  secreted  with  art  or  ostentatiously  displayed ;  the  gold  and 
silver,  the  various  wardrobes  and  precious  furniture,  surpassed 
(says  Abulfeda)  the  estimate  of  fancy  or  numbers  ;  and  another 
historian  defines  the  untold  and  almost  infinite  mass  by  the 
fabulous  computation  of  three  thousands  of  thousands  of  thou- 
•j&nds  of  pieces  of  gold.98  Some  minute  though  curious  facts 
represent  the  contrast  of  riches  and  ignorance.  From  the  re- 

*  (Midiin  probably  (ell  Boon  alter  the  battle  o(  Oadeeia,  aooording  to  Tabari’s 
efaronoiogy.  Cp.  Oaet&ui,  op.  cii.  iii.  764.] 

•  Mente  viz  potest  nuraerove  oomprehendi  quanta  spolia  .  .  .  noatria  oes&erint, 
Abolfeda,  p.  69.  Yet  I  still  suspect  that  the  extravagant  numbers  of  Eimacin  may 
be  the  error,  not  of  the  text,  but  of  the  version.  The  best  translators  from  the 
Oreefc.  for  instance,  I  find  to  be  very  poor  arithmeticians.  [The  translation  here 
■eras  to  be  correct.] 

TOL.  V.— 28 
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mote  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  large  provision  of  camphire  M 
had  been  imported,  which  is  employed  with  a  mixture  of  wsx 
to  illuminate  the  palaces  of  the  East.  Strangers  to  the  name 
and  properties  of  that  odoriferous  gum,  the  Saracens,  mistaking 
it  for  salt,  mingled  the  camphire  in  their  bread  and  were  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  bitterness  of  the  taste.  One  of  the  apartments  ol 
the  palace  was  decorated  with  a  carpet  of  silk,  sixty  cubits  in 
length  and  as  many  in  breadth ;  a  paradise  or  garden  was  de¬ 
pictured  on  the  ground  ;  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  shrubs  wee 
imitated  by  the  figures  of  the  gold  embroidery  and  the  colons 
of  the  precious  stones  ;  and  the  ample  square  was  encircled  bj 
a  variegated  and  verdant  border.  The  Arabian  general  per¬ 
suaded  his  soldiers  to  relinquish  their  claim  in  the  reasonable 
hope  that  the  eyes  of  the  caliph  would  be  delighted  with  the 
splendid  workmanship  of  nature  and  industry.  Regardless  ol 
the  merit  of  art  and  the  pomp  of  royalty,  the  rigid  Omar 
divided  the  prize  among  his  brethren  of  Medina ;  the  picture 
was  destroyed  ;  but  such  was  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials 
that  the  share  of  Ali  alone  was  sold  for  twenty  thousand 
drachms.  A  mule  that  carried  away  the  tiara  and  cuirass,  the 
belt  and  bracelets  of  Ghosroes,  was  overtaken  by  the  pursuers; 
the  gorgeous  trophy  was  presented  to  the  commander  of  the 
faithful ;  and  the  gravest  of  the  companions  condescended  w 
smile  when  they  beheld  the  white  beard,  hairy  arms,  and  un¬ 
couth  figure  of  the  veteran,  who  was  invested  with  the  spoils  o! 
the  Great  King.31  The  sack  of  Ctesiphon  was  followed  by  its 
desertion  and  gradual  decay.  The  Saracens  disliked  the  air 
and  situation  of  the  place ;  and  Omar  was  advised  by  to 
general  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  the  western  side 
of  the  Euphrates.  In  every  age,  the  foundation  and  ruin  cl 
the  Assyrian  cities  has  been  easy  and  rapid ;  the  country  i* 
destitute  of  stone  and  timber,  and  the  most  solid  structures 6 

80  The  camphire  tree  grows  in  China  and  Japan ;  bat  many  hundred watgfr 
those  meaner  sorts  are  exchanged  for  a  single  pound  of  the  more  precious  go® 
Borneo  and  Sumatra  (Kayn&l,  HiBt.  Philosoph.  tom.  i.  p.  362-365.  Dieitocna^ 
d’Hist.  Naturelle  par  Bomare.  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary).  These  ^ 
the  islands  of  the  first  climate  from  whence  the  Arabians  imported  their 
(Geograph.  Nub.  p.  84,  85 ;  d’Herbelot,  p.  2321.  [On  the  story  of  the  ailfc 

op.  the  sceptical  criticism  of  Gaet&ni,  op.  cit.  ili.  745.] 

81  See  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  i.  p.  876,  877.  I  may  credit  the  M 
without  believing  the  propheoy. 

“The  most  considerable  ruins  of  Assyria  [rather  Babylonia]  are  tba  ^ 
Belus,  at  Babylon,  and  the  hall  of  Chosroes,  at  Ctesiphon :  they  haws  been  ft 
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are  composed  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun  and  joined  by  a  cement 
of  the  native  bitumen.  The  name  of  Cufa 33  describes  an 
habitation  of  reeds  and  earth  ;  bat  the  importance  of  the  new 
capital  was  supported  by  the  numbers,  wealth,  and  spirit  of  a 
colony  of  veterans;  and  their  licentiousness  was  indulged  by  the 
wisest  caliphs,  who  were  apprehensive  of  provoking  the  revolt 
of  an  hundred  thousand  swords:  “Ye  men  of  Cufa,”  said  Ah, 
who  solicited  their  aid,  “  you  have  been  always  conspicuous  by 
yoor  valour.  You  conquered  the  Persian  king  and  scattered 
his  forces,  till  you  had  taken  possession  of  his  inheritance.” 

This  mighty  conquest  was  achieved  by  the  battles  of  Jalula  and  (Battle  of 
Nehavend.  After  the  loss  of  the  former,  Yezdegerd  fled  from  ®7]al“’ * D' 
Holwan,  and  concealed  his  shame  and  despair  in  the  mountains 
of  Farsistan,  from  whence  Cyrus  had  descended  with  his  equal 
and  valiant  companions.  The  courage  of  the  nation  survived 
that  of  the  monarch ;  among  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Ecbatana 
or  Hamad  an,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Persians  made  a 
third  and  final  stand  for  their  religion  and  country ;  and  the 
decisive  battle  of  Nehavend  was  styled  by  the  Arabs  the  victory  u.D.  6*d 
of  victories.  If  it  be  true  that  the  flying  general  of  the  Persians 
was  stopped  and  overtaken  in  a  crowd  of  mules  and  camels 
laden  with  honey,  the  incident,  however  slight  or  singular,  will 
denote  the  luxurious  impediments  of  an  Oriental  army.34 


by  that  vain  and  curious  traveller  Pietro  della  Valle  (tom.  i.  p.  713-718,  731-735). 
'On  tbe  tower  of  Belas,  see  General  Chesney’s  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.  For  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  Babylonia, 
%6.  cl  xix.  p.  604  sqq.] 

"Consult  the  article  of  Coufah  in  the  Biblioth^que  of  d’Herbelot  (p.  277,  278), 
and  tbe  seoond  volume  of  Ockley’s  History,  particularly  p.  40  and  153. 

u  See  the  article  of  Nehavend  in  d’Herbelot,  p.  667,  668,  and  Voyages  en 
Torquie  et  en  Perse,  par  Otter,  tom.  i.  p.  191.  [On  the  first  danger  of  Madaln, 
Yezdegerd  fled  to  Holwan,  a  fortress  in  the  bills,  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north-east 
ol  that  city.  A  new  army  formed  there  advanced  (autumn  637)  to  Jalula,  half-way 
an  the  road  to  Madaln.  Defeated  there,  Yezdegerd  fled  to  Rayy  (near  the  modern 
Teheran).  The  Moslems  took  Holwan  and  made  it  their  outpost;  there  was  to  be 
uj  further  advance  into  Persia,  and  the  Saracens  occupied  themselves  with  com¬ 
pleting  the  reduction  of  Mesopotamia.  The  governor  of  Bahrain,  on  the  east 
ooa>t  of  Arabia,  crossed  to  Pars  and  made  an  attaok  on  Istakhr  (Persepolis)  without 
She  caliph’s  permission;  and  its  failure  enoouraged  the  Persians  in  Khuzistan  to 
rvoew  hostilities.  The  outcome  was  that  the  Moslems  of  Basra  and  Kufa  were 
drawn  into  subjugating  Khuzistan  (including  the  towns  of  Ahwaz,  Tustar,  Ram- 
aunnu,  Bus,  Jundai -Babur).  These  events  (a.d.  638)  convinced  Omar  that  the 
jnly  wise  policy  was  to  stamp  out  the  Persian  realm,  and  pursue  Yezdegerd  beyond 
its  borders.  After  the  great  defeat  of  Nehavend  (see  text),  Yezdegerd  fled  from 
fUyj  to  Ispahan,  thence  across  Kirman  into  Khurasan.  He  reached  Nish&pur, 
then  Merv,  then  Merv-er-Rud,  which  lies  four  days  to  the  south  of  Merv,  then 
Balkix,  from  which  plaoe  he  sent  appeals  to  Turkey  and  China.  On  their  side,  the 
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Conquest  The  geography  of  Persia  is  darkly  delineated  by  the  Greeks 
a!dP«3?^66i  and  Latins ;  but  the  most  illustrious  of  her  cities  appear  to  b« 
more  ancient  than  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.  By  the  reduction 
of  Hamadan  and  Ispahan,  of  Caswin,  Tauris,  and  Rei,  they  gradu¬ 
ally  approached  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  and  the  orators 
of  Mecca  might  applaud  the  success  and  spirit  of  the  faithful, 
who  had  already  lost  sight  of  the  northern  bear,  and  had  almost 
transcended  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  world.*6  Again  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  West  and  the  Roman  empire,  they  repassed  the 
Tigris  over  the  bridge  of  Mosul,  and,  in  the  captive  provinces  of 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  embraced  their  victorious  brethren 
of  the  Syrian  army.  From  the  palace  of  Madayn  their  Eastern 
progress  was  not  less  rapid  or  extensive.  They  advanced  along 
the  Tigris  and  the  Gulf ;  penetrated  through  the  passes  of  the 
mountains  into  the  valley  of  Estachar  or  Persepolis ;  and  pro¬ 
faned  the  last  sanctuary  of  the  Magian  empire.  The  grandson 
of  Chosroes  was  nearly  surprised  among  the  falling  columns  and 
mutilated  figures, — a  sad  emblem  of  the  past  and  present  fortune 
of  Persia : 86  he  fled  with  accelerated  haste  over  the  desert  oi 
Kirman,  implored  the  aid  of  the  war-like  Segestans,  and  sought 
an  humble  refuge  on  the  verge  of  the  Turkish  and  Chinese  power.1 
But  a  victorious  army  is  insensible  of  fatigue ;  the  Arabs  divided 
their  forces  in  the  pursuit  of  a  timorous  enemy ;  and  the  caliph 
Othman  promised  the  government  of  Chorasan  to  the  first  general 
who  should  enter  that  large  and  populous  country,  the  kingdom 

Moslems,  after  the  victory  of  Nehavend,  subdued  Hamadh&n,  Ispahan,  and  Ban ; 
and  then  their  arms  were  carried  in  three  directions :  (1)  into  Adharbijin  and 
northward  towards  the  Caucasus;  (2)  into  Khurasan;  Merv,  Merv-er-Bad  tad 
Balkh  were  taken  and  the  borders  of  Islam  advanced  to  the  Oxus  or  Jeibdii ;  l$t 
south-eastward  (Fare  having  been  already  (a.d.  643)  Bubdued  by  several  gtaeru 
and  Ist&khr  taken)  Kirman  was  conquered  (Tabari,  p.  516 ;  de  Goeje’s  text,  i.  27M) 
and  then  Sijistan  and  Mekran  (a.d.  644 ;  Tabari,  p.  518 ;  de  Goeje,  i.  2705-6).  Tbe 
conquest  of  Khurasan  was  carried  out  by  Ahnaf  ibn  Kais.] 

56  It  is  in  such  a  style  of  ignoranoe  and  wonder  that  the  Athenian  orator  da 
scribes  the  Arctic  oonquests  of  Alexander,  who  never  advanced  beyond  the  shore* 
of  the  Caspian,  ’AA.€|a ySpos  ((w  ryjs  Uptcrov  xal  ryjs  o/jrov/ifVqs  v**1*’ 

fit$9i<rrf)K€i,  iEschines  contra  Ctesiphontem,  tom.  iii.  p.  554,  edit.  Grec.  Ontfr 
Reiske.  This  memorable  cause  was  pleaded  at  Athens,  Olymp.  cxii.  3  (before  C hr.*? 
330),  in  the  autumn  (Taylor,  pr®fat.  p.  370,  Ac.),  about  a  year  after  the  bartlt 
Arbela ;  and  Alexander,  in  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  was  marching  towards 
Baotriana. 

98  We  are  indebted  for  this  curious  particular  to  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharn^cF, 
p.  116 ;  but  it  is  needless  to  prove  the  identity  of  Estachar  and  Persepolis  (iHerbetos 
p.  327),  and  still  more  needless  to  copy  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  Sir  John 
Chardin  or  Corneille  le  Bruyn. 

97  [Cp.  Tabari,  iii.  p.  603,  tr.  Zotenberg;  de  Goeje’a  text,  I.  2691.  Bj 
“  Segestans  ”  are  meant  the  people  of  Sijist&n  (or  Slstan).] 
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of  the  ancient  Bactrians .  The  condition  was  accepted ;  the  prize 
was  deserved ;  the  standard  of  Mahomet  was  planted  on  the  walls 
of  Herat,  Meron,  and  Balch  ;  and  the  successful  leader  neither  u.d.  «3) 
halted  nor  reposed  till  his  foaming  cavalry  had  tasted  the  waters 
of  the  Oxus.  In  the  public  anarchy,  the  independent  governors 
of  the  cities  and  castles  obtained  their  separate  capitulations  ; 
the  terms  were  granted  or  imposed  by  the  esteem,  the  prudence, 
or  the  compassion  of  the  victors ;  and  a  simple  profession  of 
faith  established  the  distinction  between  a  brother  and  a  slave. 

After  a  noble  defence,  Harmozan,  the  prince  or  satrap  of  Ahwaz  tHor 
and  Susa,  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  person  and  his  state  u.d''ko-«i 
to  the  discretion  of  the  caliph ;  and  their  interview  exhibits  a 
portrait  of  the  Arabian  manners.  In  the  presence,  and  by  the 
command,  of  Omar,  the  gay  barbarian  was  despoiled  of  his  silken 
robes  embroidered  with  gold,  and  of  his  tiara  bedecked  with 
rubies  and  emeralds.  “  Are  you  now  sensible,”  said  the  conqueror 
to  his  naked  captive ;  “  are  you  now  sensible  of  the  judgment  of 
God  and  of  the  different  rewards  of  infidelity  and  obedience?  ” 

“  Alas !  ”  replied  Harmozan,  “  I  feel  them  too  deeply.  In  the 
days  of  our  common  ignorance,  we  fought  with  the  weapons  of 
the  fiesh,  and  my  nation  was  superior.  God  was  then  neuter : 
since  he  has  espoused  your  quarrel,  you  have  subverted  our 
kingdom  and  religion.”  Oppressed  by  this  painful  dialogue, 
the  Persian  complained  of  intolerable  thirst,  but  discovered  some 
apprehension  lest  he  should  be  killed  whilst  he  was  drinking 
a  cup  of  water.  “  Be  of  good  courage,”  said  the  caliph,  “  your 
life  is  Bafe  till  you  have  drunk  this  water.”  The  crafty  satrap 
accepted  the  assurance,  and  instantly  dashed  the  vase  against 
the  ground.  Omar  would  have  avenged  the  deceit,  but  his 
companions  represented  the  sanctity  of  an  oath ;  and  the  speedy 
conversion  of  Harmozan  entitled  him  not  only  to  a  free  pardon, 
bat  even  to  a  stipend  of  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Persia  was  regulated  by  an  actual  survey  of  the 
I>eople,  the  cattle,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; 98  and  this  monu¬ 
ment,  which  attests  the  vigilance  of  the  caliphs,  might  have 
instructed  the  philosophers  of  every  age." 

**  After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Theophanes  adds,  afrv>  8k  rj  xP^yV  itciAtuvr 
Ofua^of  iraypaffjrcu  va tray  rkfw  for*  abrbv  oitcovfiimjr,  fytviro  8k  iraypa^kf  teal  v 

vaJ  wn)wmm  teal  fvrvv  (Chronograph,  p.  288  [svb  a.h.  5131]). 

m  Amidst  our  meagre  relations,  I  must  regret  that  d’Herbelot  has  not  fonnd  and 
csed  a  Persian  translation  of  Tabari,  enriched,  as  he  says,  with  many  extracts 
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The  flight  of  Tezdegerd  had  carried  him  beyond  the  Oxus 
and  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes,  two  rivers 40  of  ancient  and  modern 
renown,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  India  towards  the 
Caspian  Sea.  He  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Tarkhan,41  prinoe 
of  Fargana,42  a  fertile  province  on  the  Jaxartes;  the  king  of 
Samarcand,  with  the  Turkish  tribes  of  Sogdiana  and  Scythia, 
were  moved  by  the  lamentations  and  promises  of  the  fallen 
monarch;  and  he  solicited  by  a  suppliant  embassy  the  more 
solid  and  powerful  friendship  of  the  emperor  of  China.4*  The 
virtuous  Taitsong,44  the  first  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Tang,  may  be 
justly  compared  with  the  Antonines  of  Borne ;  his  people  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace;  and  his  dominion  was 
acknowledged  by  forty-four  hordes  of  the  barbarians  of  Tartary. 
His  last  garrisons  of  Cashgar  and  Khoten  maintained  a  frequent 
intercourse  with  their  neighbours  of  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus ;  a 
recent  colony  of  Persians  had  introduced  into  China  the  as¬ 
tronomy  of  the  Magi ;  and  Taitsong  might  be  alarmed  by  the 
rapid  progress  and  dangerous  vicinity  of  the  Arabs.  The  in¬ 
fluence,  and  perhaps  the  supplies,  of  China  revived  the  hopes 
of  Yezdegerd  and  the  zeal  of  the  worshippers  of  fire ;  and  he 
returned  with  an  army  of  Turks  to  conquer  the  inheritance  of 
his  fathers.  The  fortunate  Moslems,  without  unsheathing  their 

from  the  native  historians  of  the  Ghebere  or  Magi  (Biblioth6que  Orientate,  p.  1014}. 
[It  is  now  aooesBible  in  Zotenberg's  French  translation,  referred  to  in  prances 
notes.] 

40  The  most  anthentio  accounts  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Sihon  (Jaxartes)  and  the 
Gihon  (Oxus),  may  be  found  in  Sherif  al  Edrisi  (Geograph.  Nubians,  p.  Id8), 
Abulfeda  (Descript.  Chorasan.  in  Hudson,  tom.  iii.  p.  23),  Abulghaxi  Khan,  who 
reigned  on  their  banks  (Hist.  G4n6alogique  des  Tatars,  p.  32,  57,  766),  and  the 
Turkish  Geographer,  a  Ms.  in  the  king  of  France's  library  (Examen  Critique  dee 
Historiens  d’ Alexandre,  p.  194*360).  [It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Oxus  or 
Amu  Darya  (which  now,  like  the  Jaxartes  or  Syr  Darya,  flows  into  the  Aral)  then 
flowed  into  the  Caspian.  The  oourse  changed  about  a.d.  1573.  Beoently  there  ban 
been  thoughts  of  diverting  it  into  its  old  oourse.] 

41  [Tarkhan  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  Turkish  title.] 

"The  territory  of  Fargana  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  p.  76,  77.  [There  are  two 
great  gates  between  China  and  Western  Asia, — north  and  south,  respectively,  of 
the  Celestial  Mountains.  Farghana  lies  in  front  of  the  southern  gate,  through  which 
a  difficult  route  leads  into  the  country  of  Kashghar.] 

43  Eo  redegit  angustiarum  eundem  regem  exsulem,  ut  Turcioi  regia,  et  3c*jiiani, 
et  Sinensis,  auxilia  missis  literis  imploraret  (Abulfed.  Annal.  p.  74).  The  connexion 
of  the  Persian  and  Chinese  history  is  illustrated  by  Frdret  (M6m.  de  l'Acedfrm*, 
tom.  xvi.  p.  245*255),  and  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  i.  p.  54-59,  and  for  l ht 
geography  of  the  borders,  tom.  ii.  p.  1-43). 

44  Hist.  Sinioa,  p.  41*46,  in  the  iiird  part  of  the  Eolations  Curieusea  of  TWraor*. 
[The  Tang  dynasty,  founded  in  626,  put  an  end  to  the  long  period  of  disintegra 
tion  and  anarchy  which  had  prevailed  in  China  since  the  fall  of  the  Han  dyne*? 
(a.d.  221).] 
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swords,  were  the  spectators  of  his  rain  and  death.  The  grandson 
of  Choeroes  was  betrayed  by  his  servant,  insulted  by  the  seditions 
inhabitants  of  Merou,  and  oppressed,  defeated,  and  pursued  by 
his  barbarian  allies.  He  reached  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  offered 
his  rings  and  bracelets  for  an  instant  passage  in  a  miller’s  boat. 
Ignorant  or  insensible  of  royal  distress,  the  rustic  replied  that 
four  drachms  of  silver  were  the  daily  profit  of  his  mill,  and  that 
be  would  not  suspend  his  work  unless  the  loss  were  repaid.  In 
this  moment  of  hesitation  and  delay,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian 
kings  was  overtaken  and  slaughtered  by  the  Turkish  cavalry,  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  unhappy  reign.4*  His  son  Firaz,  an 
humble  client  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  accepted  the  station  of 
captain  of  his  guards ;  and  the  Magian  worship  was  long  pre¬ 
served  by  a  colony  of  loyal  exiles  in  the  province  of  Bucharia. 

His  grandson  inherited  the  regal  name ;  but  after  a  faint  and 
fruitless  enterprise  he  returned  to  China  and  ended  his  days  in 
the  palace  of  Sigan.  The  male  line  of  the  Sassanides  was 
extinct ;  but  the  female  captives,  the  daughters  of  Persia,  were 
given  to  the  conquerors  in  servitude  or  marriage ;  and  the  race 
of  the  caliphs  and  imams  was  ennobled  by  the  blood  of  their 
royal  mothers.4* 

After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  the  river  Oxus  divided  m*  soo¬ 
the  territories  of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks.  This  narrow  ^unii. 
boundary  was  soon  overleaped  by  the  spirit  of  the  Arabs;  thencf’4'”' 
governors  of  Chorasan  extended  their  successive  inroads ;  and 
one  of  their  triumphs  was  adorned  with  the  buskin  of  a  Turk¬ 
ish  queen,  which  she  dropped  in  her  precipitate  flight  beyond 
the  hills  of  Boohara.47  But  the  final  conquest  of  Tran- 

44 1  have  endeavoured  to  harmonize  the  various  narratives  of  Eimadn  (Hist. 

Saracen,  p.  37),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  116),  Abulfeda  (Annal.  p.  74,  79),  and 
d’Herbelot  (p.  485).  The  end  of  Yezdegerd  was  not  only  unfortunate  but  obsoure. 

In  Tabari  the  story  is  different.  Yezdegerd  obtains  a  night’s  lodging  from  a  miller, 
who,  coveting  his  gold-embroidered  dress,  kills  him  with  a  hatchet ;  op.  cit.  iii.  p. 

605 ;  cp.  the  Arabio  text  of  de  Goeje,  i.  2690.] 

m  The  two  daughters  of  Yezdegerd  married  Hassan,  the  son  of  Ali,  and 
Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abubeker ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  the  father  of  a 
numerous  progeny.  The  daughter  of  Phirouz  became  the  wife  of  the  caliph  Walid, 
mod  their  son  Yezid  derived  his  genuine  or  fabulous  desoent  from  the  Choeroes  of 
Persia,  the  Cssars  of  Rome,  and  the  Chagans  of  the  Turks  or  Avars  (d’Herbelot, 

Bibliot.  Orientals,  p.  96,  487). 

47  It  was  valued  at  2000  pieces  of  gold,  and  was  the  prize  of  Obeidollah  the  eon 
of  Ziyad,  a  name  afterwards  infamous  by  the  murder  of  Hosein  (Ockley’s  History 
of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  143).  His  brother  Salem  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  the  first  Arabian  woman  (a.d.  680)  who  passed  the  Oxus;  she  borrowed,  or 
rather  stole,  the  crown  and  jewels  of  the  princess  of  the  Sogdians  (p.  281,  232). 
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soxiana,48  aa  well  as  of  Spain,  was  reserved  for  the  glorious  reign 
[Kutaiba)  of  the  inactive  Walid ;  and  the  name  of  Catibah,  the  camel-driver, 
declares  the  origin  and  merit  of  his  successful  lieutenant.  While 
one  of  his  colleagues  displayed  the  first  Mahometan  banner  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,49  the  spacious  regions  between  the  Oxua,  the 
u.d.  704-16]  Jaxartes,  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  reduced  by  the  arms  of 
Catibah  to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  caliph.50  A 
tribute  of  two  millions  of  pieces  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  in- 

[The  queen  (khalun  or  “  lady,”  she  is  oalled)  whose  slippers  enriched  the  son  ol 
Ziyad  o.  a.d.  674  was  still  alive  and  reigning  more  than  SO  years  later,  when  Kutaiba 
came  to  conquer  her  realm  (Narshaki).] 

48  A  part  ol  Abutted  a’s  Geography  is  translated  by  Greaves,  inserted  in  Hudson  s 
collection  of  the  minor  Geographers  (tom.  iii.),  and  entitled  Desoriptio  Chorasnu* 
et  Mawaralnahrae ,  id  eBt,  regionum  extra  fluvium,  Oxum,  p.  80.  The  name  ol 
Traruoxiana ,  softer  in  sound,  equivalent  in  sense,  is  aptly  used  by  Petit  do  k 
Groix  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  <&c.)  and  some  modern  Orientalists,  bat  they  are  mi* 
taken  in  ascribing  it  to  the  writers  of  antiquity.  [For  the  conquest  of  Tranaoxians. 
Tabari  (see  next  note)  gives  the  main  thread.  But  we  have  a  very  important  soon*-, 
which  has  only  recently  been  utilised,  in  a  work  of  Narshaki  of  Bokhara,  who  wrote 
in  a.d.  943,  known  through  a  Persian  translation  in  possession  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Sooiety.  It  is  a  topographical  and  historical  description  of  Bokhara,  and 
has  been  used  by  A.  VAmbdry  for  his  History  of  Bokhara,  and  by  L.  Caban 
for  his  Introduction  &  l’Histoire  de  l'Asie  (1896).  The  text  was  edited  in  1899  by 
Sohefer.] 

49  [Mohammad  ibn  Kasim  was  the  able  general  who  advanced  beyond  the 
Indus  (a.d.  709-714).  Advancing  through  Mekran  (the  subjugation  of  which 
country  he  completed),  Mohammad  oaptured  the  oity  of  Daihal  on  the  coast.  a 
very  difficult  achievement,  which  created  a  great  sensation.  Then  crossing  the 
Indus  he  defeated  an  Indian  army  under  a  chief  named  Daher;  and  adTancifif 
northward  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  took  one  after  another  the  towns  d 
Brahmanabad,  Daur,  Alor,  Savendary,  and  finally  reached  the  sacred  city  ol 
Multan  on  the  Hyphasis.  This  fell  after  a  long  siege.  It  is  not  quite  correct  to 
say  (as  in  the  text)  that  the  Moslems  appeared  now  for  the  first  time  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Indus.  In  Moawiya’s  oaliphate,  Mnhallab  had  advanced  to  the  Indus  (rum 
the  side  of  Kabul.  In  the  same  caliphate,  the  oonqnest  of  Afghanistan  And 
Baluchistan  was  completed ;  Kandahar  was  taken  in  the  north  and  Coed&r  in  the 
south.] 

80  The  conquests  of  Catibah  are  faintly  marked  by  Elmaoin  (Hist.  8araces.  p 
84),  d’Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient.  CcUbah  Samar cand  Valid),  and  de  Guignea  (Hist 
dos  Huns,  tom.  i.  p.  68,  69).  [They  are  fully  recounted  by  Tabari.  See  WeiU  i-  p 
497  sqq.  The  expedition  of  the  son  of  Ziyad  against  Bokhara,  whioh  G*bbai 
mentions,  took  place  in  the  oaliphate  of  Moawiya.  In  the  same  caliphate  |a~d.  67f) 
Sad  (son  of  caliph  Othman)  seems  to  have  advanced  to  Samarkand.  Sot  WeilL 
p.  291.  Kutaiba’s  oonqnest  of  Transoxiana  occupied  him  for  ten  years,  as  there 
were  continual  revolts.  The  province  of  Bokhara  was  subjugated  by  709 ;  Samir- 
kand  was  taken  and  oooupied  with  a  garrison  in  712 ;  and  the  province  c( 
Fargh&na  was  annexed  in  713.  In  715  Kutaiba  was  advancing  or  preparing  to 
vanoe  to  Kashghar ;  his  ambassadors  fit  is  said)  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  M  Kins 
of  China,”  when  the  news  of  the  calipn’s  death  and  fears  for  his  own  safety  caused 
him  to  desist  from  further  enterprises  of  conquest.  Under  Sulaiman,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Walid,  the  territories  of  Jurjan  and  Tabaristan  (S.E.  and  S.  of  the 
Caspian)  were  subdned.  Carizme  (or  Khwarizm ;  =  the  Khanate  of  Khiva)  seems 
to  have  been  first  occupied  under  Yezld  (680-3);  and  afterwards  reconquered  by 
Kutaiba.] 
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fidels ;  their  idols  were  burnt  or  broken ;  the  Mnsnlman  chief  pro¬ 
nounced  a  sermon  in  the  new  mosch  of  Carizme ;  after  several 
battles,  the  Turkish  hordes  were  driven  back  to  the  desert ;  and 
the  emperors  of  China  solicited  the  friendship  of  the  victorious 
Arabs.  To  their  industry  the  prosperity  of  the  province,  the 
Sogdiana  of  the  ancients,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed ; 
but  the  advantages  of  the  soil  and  climate  had  been  understood 
and  cultivated  since  the  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  Before 
the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  Carizme,  Bochara,  and  Samarcand 
were  rich  and  populous  under  the  yoke  of  the  shepherds  of  the 
north.61  These  cities  were  surrounded  with  a  double  wall ;  and 
the  exterior  fortification,  of  a  larger  circumference,  inclosed  the 
fields  and  gardens  of  the  adjacent  district.  The  mutual  wants 
of  India  and  Europe  were  supplied  by  the  diligence  of  the  Sog- 
dian  merchants ;  and  the  inestimable  art  of  transforming  linen 

w  [In  Tranaoxiana  there  was  a  mixed  population  of  Iranians  and  White  Huns 
(Ephthilites),  who  had  been  subdued  by  the  Turks  (see  above,  vol.  iv.  379),  and  still 
acknowledged  the  allegiance  of  the  Chagan,  but  were  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ouot  of  local  prinoes  (Uke  the  Queen  of  Bokhara,  the  tarkhan  of  Sogdiana).  At  the 
time  of  Kutaiba’s  conquest,  there  was  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  Transoxiann, 
oi  the  poor  against  the  rich.  (Cp.  Cahun,  op.  cit.  p.  133-4.)  The  Saraoen  con- 
qaeror*  most  skilfully  took  advantage  of  the  two  elementB  of  disunion — the  raoe 
hatred  between  Iran  and  Turan,  and  the  political  faction  ;  and  Kutaiba’s  conquest  was 
doe  m  much  to  intrigue  as  to  force.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  to  the  Nestorian 
Christians  of  Transoxiana,  Islam  (with  its  ancient  history  founded  on  the  Jewish 
Scripture)  was  less  obnoxious  than  fire-worship.  The  chief  danger  which  Kutaiba 
had  to  fear  was  succour  to  the  enemy  from  the  Turks  of  Altai;  and  a  Turkish 
force  actually  came  in  706 ;  but  he  managed,  by  playing  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
tarkhan  of  Sogdiana,  to  get  rid  of  the  formidable  warriors  without  fighting  a 
battle.  The  oonquest  of  Farghana  cost  more  blows  than  the  conquest  of  Sogdiana. 
Here  the  Saracens  came  into  contact  with  the  Tibetan  Buddhists,  who  had  recently 
revolted  against  the  Emperor  of  China.  Bands  of  these  Tibetan  mountaineers 
groaned  the  great  southern  pass  to  plunder  in  the  lands  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes. 
'They  formed  friendly  relations  with  the  Saracens,  who  in  their  turn  reoonnoitred 
in  Kashgharia.  It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Saracens 
to  hold  the  southern  gate  of  China,  and  thus  create  and  command  a  new  route  of 
commerce  from  east  to  west.  But  this  would  have  taken  away  the  occupation  of 
the  Turks,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  intermediates  between  China  and  Western 
Axia,  holding  the  northern  gate  and  hindering  any  one  else  from  holding  the  southern. 
Accordingly  the  Turkish  Chagan  interfered,  and  forcibly  recalled  the  Tibetans 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  advance  to  Kashghar,  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  news  of  the  caliph’s  death  (see  last  note),  was  clearly 
intended  to  wrest  from  China  its  south-western  provinces,  in  conjunction  with  the 
allies  of  Tibet.— Some  years  later  (a.d.  724)  another  Turkish  army  was  sent  to 
Sogdiana  and  defeated  20,000  Moslems  near  Samarkand.  The  event  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  found  near  lake  Kosho-TBaidam  and  deciphered  by  Thomsen. 
The  stone  was  erected  by  the  Turkish  Chagan  in  a.d.  733  in  memory  of  his  brother 
Kul ;  and  this  Kul  won  the  victory  near  Samarkand.  The  inscription  is  bilingual 
—in  Turkish  and  Chinese.  See  Radloff,  Alttiirkisohe  Insohriften,  oited  above,  in 
roL  It.  p.  575.] 
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into  paper  has  been  diffused  from  the  manufacture  of  Samarcand 
over  the  western  world.8* 

invasion  of  II.  No  sooner  had  Abnbeker  restored  the  unity  of  faith  and 

fttKsai] D'  government  than  he  dispatched  a  circular  letter  to  the  Arabian 
tribes.  “  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  to  the  rest  of 
the  true  believers.  Health  and  happiness,  and  the  mercy  and 
blessing  of  God,  be  upon  you.  I  praise  the  most  high  God,  and 
I  pray  for  his  prophet  Mahomet.  This  is  to  acquaint  you  that  I 
intend  to  send  the  true  believers  into  Syria6*  to  take  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  infidels.  And  I  would  have  you  know  that  the 
fighting  for  religion  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  God.”  His  mes¬ 
sengers  returned  with  the  tidings  of  pious  and  martial  ardour, 
which  they  had  kindled  in  every  province;  and  the  camp  of 
Medina  was  successively  filled  with  the  intrepid  bands  of  the 
Saracens,  who  panted  for  action,  complained  of  the  heat  of  the 
season  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  accused,  with  impatient 
murmurs,  the  delays  of  the  caliph.  As  soon  as  their  numbers 
were  complete,  Abubeker  ascended  the  hill,  reviewed  the  men. 
the  horses,  and  the  arms,  and  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for 
the  success  of  their  undertaking.  In  person  and  on  foot  he 
accompanied  the  first  day’s  march;  and,  when  the  blushing 
leaders  attempted  to  dismount,  the  caliph  removed  their  scruples 
by  a  declaration  that  those  who  rode  and  those  who  walked,  in 
the  service  of  religion,  were  equally  meritorious.  His  instruc¬ 
tions84  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Syrian  army  were  inspired  by  the 
warlike  fanaticism  which  advances  to  seize,  and  affects  to  despise, 

n  A  curious  description  o!  Samarcand  is  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Arsbico- 
Hispana,  tom.  i.  p.  208,  Ac.  The  librarian  Casiri  (tom.  ii.  9)  relates,  from  credible 
testimony,  that  paper  was  first  imported  from  China  to  Samarcand,  a.h.  90,  and 
invented,  or  rather  introduced,  at  Mecca,  a.d.  88.  The  Escurial  library  contains 
paper  Mss.  as  old  as  the  ivth  or  vth  century  of  the  Hegira. 

M  A  separate  history  of  the  conquest  of  Syria  has  been  composed  by  A1  Wakidi, 
cadi  of  Bagdad,  who  was  bora  a.d.  748,  and  died  aj>.  822 ;  he  likewise  wrote  tbe 
conquest  of  Egypt,  of  Diarbekir,  Ac.  Above  the  meagre  and  recent  chronicle*  of 
the  Arabians,  A1  Wakidi  has  the  double  merit  of  antiquity  and  copiousness.  His 
tales  and  traditions  afford  an  artless  picture  of  the  men  and  the  times.  Yet  kit 
narrative  is  too  often  defective,  trifling,  and  improbable.  Till  somethin  better 
shall  be  found,  his  learned  and  spirited  interpreter  (Ockley,  in  his  History  of  tbt 
Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  21-342)  will  not  deserve  the  petulant  animadversion  of  BeUkt 
(Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Chalif®  Tabulae,  p.  236).  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  tbe 
-  labours  of  Ockley  were  consummated  in  a  jail  (see  his  two  prefaces  to  the  Ut  tol 
a.d.  1708,  to  the  2nd,  1718,  with  the  list  of  authors  at  the  end).  [See  Appendix  L] 

wThe  instructions,  Ac.  of  the  Syrian  war  are  described  by  A1  Wakidi  aad 
Ockley,  tom.  i.  p.  22-27,  Ac.  In  the  sequel  it  is  neoessary  to  contract,  and  need 
less  to  quote,  their  circumstantial  narrative.  My  obligations  to  others  shall  hr 
noticed. 
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the  objects  of  earthly  ambition.  “  Remember,”  said  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  prophet,  “  that  you  are  always  in  the  presence  of 
God,  on  the  verge  of  death,  in  the  assurance  of  judgment,  and 
the  hope  of  paradise.  Avoid  injustice  and  oppression ;  consult 
with  your  brethren,  and  study  to  preserve  the  love  and  confidence 
of  your  troops.  When  you  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  acquit 
yourselves  like  men,  without  turning  your  backs  ;  but  let  not 
your  victory  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  women  or  children. 
Destroy  no  palm-trees,  nor  bum  any  fields  of  com.  Cut  down 
no  fruit-trees,  nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle,  only  such  as  you  kill 
to  eat.  When  you  make  any  covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it,  and 
be  as  good  as  your  word.  As  you  go  on,  you  will  find  some  re¬ 
ligious  persons  who  live  retired  in  monasteries,  and  propose  to 
themselves  to  serve  God  that  way :  let  them  alone,  and  neither 
kill  them  nor  destroy  their  monasteries.66  And  you  will  find 
another  sort  of  people  that  belong  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan, 
who  have  shaven  crowns ; 66  be  sure  you  cleave  their  skulls,  and 
give  them  no  quarter,  till  they  either  turn  Mahometans  or  pay 
tribute.”  All  profane  or  frivolous  conversation,  all  dangerous 
recollection  of  ancient  quarrels  was  severely  prohibited  among 
the  Arabs ;  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  the  exercises  of  religion 
were  assiduously  practised ;  and  the  intervals  of  action  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  the  study  of  the  Koran.  The 
abase,  or  even  the  use,  of  wine  was  chastised  by  fourscore  strokes 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  and  in  the  fervour  of  their  primitive 
zeal  many  secret  sinners  revealed  their  fault  and  solicited  their 
punishment.  After  some  hesitation,  the  command  of  the  Syrian 
army  was  delegated  to  Abu  Obeidah,  one  of  the  fugitives  of 
Mecca  and  companions  of  Mahomet ;  whose  zeal  and  devotion 
were  assuaged,  without  being  abated,  by  the  singular  mildness 
and  benevolence  of  his  temper.  But  in  all  the  emergencies  of 

*•  Notwithstanding  this  precept,  M.  Pauw  (Recherohes  but  les  Egyptiens,  tom. 
ii.  p.  192,  edit.  Lausanne)  represents  the  Bedoweens  as  the  implacable  enemies  of 
the  Christian  monks.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  more  inclined  to  suspect  the  avarice 
of  the  Arabian  robbers,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  German  philosopher. 

Even  in  the  seventh  century  the  monks  were  generally  laymen  ;  they  wore 
their  hair  long  and  dishevelled,  and  shaved  their  heads  when  they  were  ordained 
prieeie.  The  circular  tonsure  was  Bacred  and  mysterious;  it  was  the  crown  of 
t horns ;  but  it  was  likewise  a  royal  diadem,  and  every  priest  was  a  king,  Ac. 
rThomassin,  Discipline  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  721-758,  especially  p.  737,  738). 
;  WVil  translates  the  last  words  of  Abu  Bekr’s  speech  very  differently  :  “  If  you 
m*et  tnen  who  have  their  crowns  shaven  and  the  rest  of  their  hair  in  long  tresses, 
toaeb  them  only  with  the  flat  of  the  sword  and  go  on  your  way  in  God's  name, 
(rod  ward  you  in  war  and  plague,"  i.  10.] 
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war  the  soldiers  demanded  the  superior  genius  of  Caled ;  and, 
whoever  might  be  the  choice  of  the  prince,  the  sword  of  God  was 
both  in  fact  and  fame  the  foremost  leader  of  the  Saracens.  He 
obeyed  without  reluctance ;  he  was  consulted  without  jealousy; 
and  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  man,  or  rather  of  the  times,  that 
Caled  professed  his  readiness  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  the 
faith,  though  it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  child  or  an  enemy.  Glory 
and  riches  and  dominion  were  indeed  promised  to  the  victorious 
Musulman ;  but  he  was  carefully  instructed  that,  if  the  goods 
of  this  life  were  his  only  incitement,  they  likewise  would  be  his 
only  reward. 

One  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Syria,  the  cultivated  lands  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  had  been  decorated  by  Roman  vanity 
with  the  name  of  Arabia ; 87  and  the  first  arms  of  the  Saracens 
were  justified  by  the  semblance  of  a  national  right.  The  country 
was  enriched  by  the  various  benefits  of  trade ;  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  emperors  it  was  covered  with  a  line  of  forts ;  and  the  popu¬ 
lous  cities  of  Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  and  Bosra,58  were  secure,  at 
least  from  a  surprise,  by  the  solid  structure  of  their  walls.  The 
last  of  these  cities  was  the  eighteenth  station  from  Medina ;  the 
road  was  familiar  to  the  caravans  of  Hejaz  and  Irak,  who  annu¬ 
ally  visited  this  plenteous  market  of  the  province  and  the  desert ; 
the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  Arabs  had  trained  the  inhabitants 
to  arms;  and  twelve  thousand  horse  could  sally  from  the  gates 
of  Bosra,  an  appellation  which  signifies,  in  the  Syriac  language, 
a  strong  tower  of  defence.  Encouraged  by  their  first  success 
against  the  open  towns  and  flying  parties  of  the  borders,  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  four  thousand  Moslems  presumed  to  summon  and 
attack  the  fortress  of  Bosra.  They  were  oppressed  by  the 
numbers  of  the  Syrians  ;  they  were  saved  by  the  presence  of 
Caled,69  with  fifteen  hundred  horse  ;  he  blamed  the  enterprise. 


87  Huio  Arabia  est  conserta,  ex  alio  latere  Nabathnis  oontigua ;  opima  varitfefe 
oommeroiorum,  oastrisque  oppleta  validis  et  casteilis,  qu»  ad  repellendo*  gentian 
vicinarum  excursus,  solioitudo  pervigil  veterum  per  opportunos  saltoc  emit  d 
cantos.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xiv.  8.  Reland,  Palestin.  tom.  i.  p.  85,  86. 

68  With  Gerasa  and  Philadelphia,  Ammianus  praises  the  fortifications  of  Bosca 
firmitate  cautissimas.  They  deserved  the  same  praise  in  the  time  of  Abottafc 
(Tabul.  Syriffl,  p.  99),  who  describes  this  oity,  the  metropolis  of  Hawran  (AorsaitisJ. 
four  days’  journey  from  Damascus.  The  Hebrew  etymology  I  learn  from  Beta!, 
Palestin.  tom.  ii.  p.  666. 

59  [The  accounts  of  the  wonderful  march  of  Khalid  across  the  Syrian  desert,  by 
way  of  Duma  and  Korakar  and  Tadmor,  have  been  oritioally  examined  by  Qaetatf. 
ii.  9,  1913  sqq.,  who  oonoludes  that  he  started  from  Hfra  in  the  last  months  of  & 
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restored  the  battle,  and  rescned  his  friend,  the  venerable  Serjabil, 
who  had  vainly  invoked  the  unity  of  God  and  the  promises  of 
the  apostle.  After  a  short  repose,  the  Moslems  performed  their 
ablutions  with  sand  instead  of  water ; 40  and  the  morning  prayer 
was  recited  by  Galed  before  they  mounted  on  horseback.  Con¬ 
fident  in  their  strength,  the  people  of  Bosra  threw  open  their 
gates,  drew  their  forces  into  the  plain,  and  swore  to  die  in  the 
defence  of  their  religion.  But  a  religion  of  peace  was  incapable 
of  withstanding  the  fanatic  cry  of  “  Fight,  fight  I  Paradise, 
paradise !  ”  that  re-echoed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the 
uproar  of  the  town,  the  ringing  of  bells,41  and  the  exclamations 
of  the  priests  and  monks  increased  the  dismay  and  disorder  of 
the  Christians.  With  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
the  Arabs  remained  masters  of  the  field ;  and  the  ramparts  of 
Boera,  in  expectation  of  human  or  divine  aid,  were  crowded  with 
holy  crosses  and  consecrated  banners.  The  governor  Bomanus 
had  recommended  an  early  submission :  despised  by  the  people, 
and  degraded  from  his  office,  he  still  retamed  the  desire  and 
opportunity  of  revenge.  In  a  nocturnal  interview,  he  informed 
the  enemy  of  a  subterraneous  passage  from  his  house  under  the 
wall  of  the  city  ;  the  son  of  the  caliph,  with  an  hundred  volun¬ 
teers,  were  committed  to  the  faith  of  this  new  ally,  and  their 
successful  intrepidity  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  their  companions. 
After  Caled  had  imposed  the  terms  of  servitude  and  tribute,  the 
apostate  or  convert  avowed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  his 
meritorious  treason.  “  I  renounce  your  society,”  said  Bomanus, 

(pi  1217),  bat  that  he  was  not  sent  urgently  to  help  the  Moslems  in  Syria,  since 
he  chose  the  longest  and  most  dangerous  of  three  or  four  possible  routes  (1218-9). 
The  story  of  the  taking  of  Basra  told  in  the  text  is  taken  from  Ookley  and  has  no 
good  authority.  Cp.  Weil,  i.  39  ;  Muir,  Early  Caliphate,  p.  101-8.  Cp.  App.  20.] 

**  The  apostle  of  a  desert  and  an  army  was  obliged  to  allow  this  ready  sucoeda- 
neom  for  water  (Koran,  c.  iii.  p.  66,  c.  v.  p.  88) ;  but  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
casuists  hare  embarrassed  his  free  permission  with  many  niceties  and  distinctions 
|  Belaud,  de  Relig.  Mohammed.  1.  i.  p.  82,  88.  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  tom. 

‘r  J- 

01  The  bells  rung  t  Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  Yet  I  much  doubt  whether  this  ex 
prewioo  can  be  justified  by  the  text  of  Al  Wakidi,  or  the  practice  of  the  times.  Ad 
Greoutf.  says  the  learned  Duc&nge  (Glossar.  med.  et  infim.  Grecitat.  tom.  i.  p. 
774),  campanarum  usus  serins  transit  et  etiamnum  rarissimus  est.  The  oldest 
example  which  he  can  find  in  the  Byzantine  writers  is  of  the  year  1040 ;  but  the 
V«oetiaos  pretend  that  they  introduced  bells  at  Constantinople  in  the  ixth 
itaturT.  [When  Mohammad  said  (ace.  to  the  Traditions)  “There  is  a  devil  in 
every  Deli,'*  he  meant  the  bells  worn  by  girls  round  their  ankles.  Cp.  8.  Lane- 
Poole,  Speeches  and  Tabletalk  of  the  Prophet  M.,  168.  The  Christians  of  Arabia 
hi  that  time  called  to  church  by  beating  a  wooden  stick  with  a  rod.] 
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“  both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  And  I  deny  him 
that  was  crucified,  and  whosoever  worships  him.  And  I  choose 
God  for  my  Lord,  Islam  for  my  faith,  Mecca  for  my  temple,  the 
Moslems  for  my  brethren,  and  Mahomet  for  my  prophet ;  who 
was  sent  to  lead  us  into  the  right  way,  and  to  exalt  the  true 
religion  in  spite  of  those  who  join  partners  with  God.” 

The  conquest  of  Bosra,  four  days’  journey  from  Damascus,*1 
encouraged  the  Arabs  to  besiege  the  ancient  capital  of  Syria* 
At  some  distance  from  the  walls,  they  encamped  among  the 
groves  and  fountains  of  that  delicious  territory  ,**  and  the  usual 
option  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  of  tribute,  or  of  war,  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  resolute  citizens,  who  had  been  lately  strengthened 
by  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand  Greeks.  In  the  decline  as 
in  the  infancy  of  the  military  art,  an  hostile  defiance  was  fre¬ 
quently  offered  and  accepted  by  the  generals  themselves:* 
many  a  lance  was  shivered  in  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  the 
personal  prowess  of  Caled  was  signalised  in  the  first  sally  of  the 
besieged.  After  an  obstinate  combat,  he  had  overthrown  and 
made  prisoner  one  of  the  Christian  leaders,  a  stout  and  worthy 
antagonist.  He  instantly  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  the  gift  of  the 
governor  of  Palmyra,  and  pushed  forwards  to  the  front  of  the 
battle.  “  Repose  yourself  for  a  moment,”  said  his  friend  Denr, 
“  and  permit  me  to  supply  your  place ;  you  are  fatigued  with 
fighting  with  this  dog.”  “  O  Derar !  ”  replied  the  indefatigable 

82  Damascus  is  amply  described  by  the  Sherif  al  Edrisi  (Geograph.  Nab.  p.  116, 
117),  and  his  translator,  Sionita  (Appendix,  o.  4) ;  Abolfeda  (Tabula  Syrie,  p.  100); 
Schnltens  (Index  Gtaograph.  ad  Vit.  Saladin.j ;  d’Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  291) ; 
Thdvenot  (Voyage  du  Levant,  part  i.  p.  688-o98) ;  Manndrell  (Journey  from  Aleppo 
to  Jerusalem,  p.  122-130) ;  and  Pooook  (Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p.  117*127). 

83  Nobilissima  oivitas,  says  Justin.  According  to  the  Oriental  traditions,  it  wm 
older  than  Abraham  or  Semiramis.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  L  i.  o.  0,  7,  p.  24,  29, 
edit.  Haveroamp.  Justin,  xxxvi.  2. 

84  "E $€<  yap  olficu  r^y  A ibs  v6\tv  AAi kcH  rijs  'E«ai  ardoys  6<p0aA pbw,  r^r  tcpar 
kcU  fifyiffrrjv  A dfxatncoy  Ktyto,  rots  re  HWois  aipmuny  oToy  Up&v  tcdWtL,  koI  y*w* 

Kal  &p»y  cvicaiplfy  Kail  injywy  aykalq  k al  wora/iuy  teal  yjjs  fvQoptq  vu wear,  A*. 

Julian,  epist.  xxiv.  p.  392.  These  splendid  epithets  are  occasioned  by  the  figs  of 
Damascus,  of  which  the  author  sends  an  hundred  to  his  friend  Serapion,  and  this 
rhetorical  theme  is  inserted  by  Petavius,  Spanheim,  &c.  (p.  390-396)  among  the 
genuine  epistles  of  Julian.  [This  is  now  generally  recognized  as  spurious.]  How 
could  they  overlook  that  the  writer  is  an  inhabitant  of  Damascus  (he  thrioe  affirms 
that  this  peculiar  fig  grows  only  nap*  qpuv),  a  city  which  Julian  never  entered  or 
approached  ?  [Khalid  passed  Damascus  April  24,  a.d.  634  ;  but  the  aieg»  of  that 
city  did  not  begin  till  March,  635 — nine  months  after  the  battle  of  Ajnadaia.] 

88  Voltaire,  who  casts  a  keen  and  lively  glance  over  the  surface  of  hiatovy,  has 
been  struok  with  the  resemblance  of  the  first  Moslems  and  the  heroes  al  the  Diad ; 
the  siege  of  Troy  and  that  of  Damascus  (Hist.  G4n4rale,  tom.  1.  p.  349). 
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Saracen,  “  we  shall  rest  in  the  world  to  come.  He  that  labours 
to-day  shall  rest  to-morrow.”  With  the  same  unabated  ardour, 

Ceded  answered,  encountered,  and  vanquished  a  second  champion ; 
and  the  heads  of  his  two  captives  who  refused  to  abandon  their 
religion  were  indignantly  hurled  into  the  midst  of  the  city.  The 
event  of  some  genered  and  partial  actions  reduced  the  Damas¬ 
cenes  to  a  closer  defence  ;  but  a  messenger,  whom  they  dropped 
from  the  walls,  returned  with  the  promise  of  speedy  and  power¬ 
ful  succour,  and  their  tumultuous  joy  conveyed  the  intelligence 
to  the  camp  of  the  Arabs.  After  some  debate  it  was  resolved 
by  the  generals  to  raise,  or  rather  to  suspend,  the  siege  of 
Damascus,  till  they  had  given  battle  to  the  forces  of  the 
emperor.  In  the  retreat,  Caled  would  have  chosen  the  more 
perilous  station  of  the  rear-guard ;  he  modestly  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  Abu  Obeidah.  But  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  flew  to 
the  rescue  of  his  companion,  who  was  rudely  pressed  by  a  sally 
of  six  thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot,  and  few  among  the 
Christians  could  relate  at  Damascus  the  circumstances  of  their 
defeat.  The  importance  of  the  contest  required  the  junction 
of  the  Saracens  who  were  dispersed  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and 
Palestine ;  and  I  shall  transcribe  one  of  the  circular  mandates 
which  was  addressed  to  Amrou  the  future  conqueror  of  Egypt. 

“  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God :  from  Caled  to  Amrou, 
health  and  happiness.  Know  that  thy  brethren  the  Moslems 
design  to  march  to  Aiznadin,  where  there  is  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  Greeks,  who  purpose  to  come  against  us,  that  they  may 
extinguish  the  light  of  Ood  with  their  mouths ;  but  Oodpreserveth 
his  light  in  spite  of  the  infidels.™  As  soon,  therefore,  as  this 
letter  of  mine  shall  be  delivered  to  thy  hands,  come  with  those 
that  are  with  thee  to  Aiznadin,  where  thou  shalt  find  us,  if  it 
please  the  most  high  God.”  The  summons  was  cheerfully 
obeyed,  and  the  forty-five  thousand  Moslems  who  met  on  the 
same  day,  on  the  same  spot,  ascribed  to  the  blessing  of  pro¬ 
vidence  the  effects  of  their  activity  and  zeal. 

About  four  years  after  the  triumphs  of  the  Persian  war,  the  of 
repose  of  Heraclius  and  the  empire  was  again  disturbed  by  a  new  *.d.  5b, 
enemy,  the  power  of  whose  religion  was  more  strongly  felt  than  uj>. 

M  These  words  are  a  text  of  the  Koran,  c.  ix.  32,  lxi.  8.  Like  oar  fanatics  of 
the  lest  century,  the  Moslems,  on  every  familiar  or  important  oooasion,  spoke  the 
Language  of  their  scriptures  :  a  style  more  natural  In  their  mouths  than  the  Hebrew 
idiom  transplanted  Into  the  climate  and  dialect  of  Britain. 
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it  was  clearly  understood  by  the  Christians  of  the  East.  In  his 
palace  of  Constantinople  or  Antioch,  he  was  awakened  by  the 
invasion  of  Syria,  the  loss  of  Bosra,  and  the  danger  of  Damascus 
An  army  of  seventy  thousand  veterans,  or  new  levies,  was  as¬ 
sembled  at  Hems  or  Emesa,  under  the  command  of  his  genera! 
Werdan ; 97  and  these  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry,  might 
be  indifferently  styled  either  Syrians,  or  Greeks,  or  Romans 
Syrians „  from  the  place  of  their  birth  or  warfare ;  Greeks,  from  the 
religion  and  language  of  their  sovereign ;  and  Romans,  from  the 
proud  appellation  which  was  still  profaned  by  the  successors  of 
[Ajnadain]  Constantine.  On  the  plain  of  Aiznadin,*8  as  Weidan  rode  on 
a  white  mule  decorated  with  gold  chains  and  surrounded  with 
ensigns  and  standards,  he  was  surprised  by  the  near  approach  of 
a  fierce  and  naked  warrior,  who  had  undertaken  to  view  the  state 
of  the  enemy.  The  adventurous  valour  of  Derar9®  was  inspired, 
and  has  perhaps  been  adorned,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  age  and 
country.  The  hatred  of  the  Christians,  the  love  of  spoil,  and 
the  contempt  of  danger  were  the  ruling  passions  of  the  audaci¬ 
ous  Saracen ;  and  the  prospect  of  instant  death  could  never  shake 
his  religious  confidence,  or  ruffle  the  calmness  of  his  resolution, 
or  even  suspend  the  frank  and  martial  pleasantry  of  his  humour 
In  the  most  hopeless  enterprises,  he  was  bold,  and  prudent, 
and  fortunate :  after  innumerable  hazards,  after  being  thrice  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  he  still  survived  to  relate  the 
achievements,  and  to  enjoy  the  rewards,  of  the  Syrian  conquest 
On  this  occasion,  his  single  lance  maintained  a  flying  fight  against 
thirty  Romans,  who  were  detached  by  Werdan ;  and ,  after  killing 
or  unhorsing  seventeen  of  their  number,  Derar  returned  in  safety 
to  his  applauding  brethren.  When  his  rashness  was  mildly  cen¬ 
sured  by  the  general,  he  excused  himself  with  the  simplicity  of 

67  The  name  of  Werdan  is  unknown  to  Theophanes,  and,  though  it  might  belong 
to  an  Armenian  ohief,  has  very  little  of  a  Greek  aspect  or  sound.  If  the  BjEUtuit 
historians  have  mangled  the  oriental  names,  the  Arabs,  in  this  instance,  likcwv* 
have  taken  ample  revenge  on  their  enemies.  In  transposing  the  Greek  chancier 
from  right  to  left,  might  they  not  produce,  from  the  familiar  appellation  of  Andrew. 
something  like  the  anagram  Werdan  f  [Werdan  clearly  represents  Berdan* *,  an 
Armenian  name.  It  is  hard  to  understand  what  was  in  Gibbon's  mind  when  he  pro 
posed  to  explain  Werdan  as  an  an&grammatio  corruption  of  the  English  Andrew. 
The  Greek  form,  of  which  Andrew  is  a  corruption,  is  Andreas.  It  was,  however,  not 
Werdan,  but  Theodore,  brother  of  Heraolius,  who  was  the  oommander  in  this  battle 
(cp.  Caetani,  op.  oit.  li.  1,  42).] 

"  [Between  Ramla  (then  Bama)  and  Bait  Jibrin.  For  date,  see  Appendix  21' 

09  [This  Dhir&r  is  a  nero  of  the  false  Wikidi.] 
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a  soldier.  “  Nay,”  said  Derar,  “  I  did  not  begin  first ;  but  they 
came  out  to  take  me,  and  I  was  afraid  that  God  should  see  me 
turn  my  back  ;  and  indeed  I  fought  in  good  earnest,  and  with¬ 
out  doubt  God  assisted  me  against  them ;  and,  had  I  not  been 
apprehensive  of  disobeying  your  orders,  I  should  not  have  come 
away  as  I  did ;  and  I  perceive  already  that  they  will  fall  into 
our  hands.”  In  the  presence  of  both  armies,  a  venerable  Greek 
advanced  from  the  ranks  with  a  liberal  offer  of  peace ;  and  the 
departure  of  the  Saracens  would  have  been  purchased  by  a  gift 
to  each  soldier,  of  a  turban,  a  robe,  and  a  piece  of  gold ;  ten 
robes  and  an  hundred  pieces  to  their  leader ;  one  hundred  robes 
and  a  thousand  pieces  to  the  caliph.  A  smile  of  indignation 
expressed  the  refusal  of  Caled.  “  Ye  Christian  dogs,  you  know 
your  option :  the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword.  We  are  a 
people  whose  delight  is  in  war  rather  than  in  peace  ;  and  we  de¬ 
spise  your  pitiful  alms,  since  we  shall  be  speedily  masters  of  your 
wealth,  your  families,  and  your  persons.”  Notwithstanding  this 
apparent  disdain,  he  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  public  danger : 
those  who  had  been  in  Persia,  and  had  seen  the  armies  of 
Chosroes,  confessed  that  they  never  beheld  a  more  formidable 
array.  From  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  the  artful  Saracen 
derived  a  fresh  incentive  of  courage:  “You  see  before  you,” 
said  he,  “  the  united  force  of  the  Homans,  you  cannot  hope  to 
escape,  but  you  may  conquer  Syria  in  a  single  day.  The  event 
depends  on  your  discipline  and  patience.  Reserve  yourselves 
till  the  evening.  It  was  in  the  evening  that  the  prophet  was 
accustomed  to  vanquish.”  During  two  successive  engagements, 
his  temperate  firmness  sustained  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  and 
Che  murmurs  of  his  troops.  At  length,  when  the  spirits  and 
quivers  of  the  adverse  line  were  almost  exhausted,  Caled  gave  the 
signal  of  onset  and  victory.  The  remains  of  the  Imperial  army 
fled  to  Antioch,  or  Caesarea,  or  Damascus ;  and  the  death  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy  Moslems  was  compensated  by  the  opinion 
that  they  had  sent  to  hell  above  fifty  thousand  of  the  infidels. 
The  spoil  was  inestimable :  many  banners  and  crosses  of  gold  and 
silver,  precious  stones,  silver  and  gold  chains,  and  innumerable 
>  uits  of  the  richest  armour  and  apparel.  The  general  distribution 
was  postponed  till  Damascus  should  be  taken ;  but  the  season- 
»r»le  supply  of  arms  became  the  instrument  of  new  victories. 
The  glorious  intelligence  was  transmitted  to  the  throne  of  the 
vol.  v. — 89 
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The  Arabs 
return  to 
Damascus 


caliph,  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  the  coldest  or  most  hostile  to 
the  prophet’s  mission,  were  eager  and  importunate  to  share  the 
harvest  of  Syria.70 

The  sad  tidings  were  carried  to  Damascus  by  the  speed  of 
grief  and  terror  ;  and  the  inhabitants  beheld  from  their  walls 
the  return  of  the  heroes  of  Aiznadin.  Amrou  led  the  van  at 
the  head  of  nine  thousand  horse ;  the  bands  of  the  Saracens 
succeeded  each  other  in  formidable  review ;  and  the  rear  was 
closed  by  Caled  in  person,  with  the  standard  of  the  black  eagle. 
To  the  activity  of  Derar  he  entrusted  the  commission  of  pa¬ 
trolling  round  the  city  with  two  thousand  horse,  of  scouring  the 
plain,  and  of  intercepting  all  succour  or  intelligence.  The  rest 
of  the  Arabian  chiefs  were  fixed  in  their  respective  stations  be¬ 
fore  the  seven  gates  of  Damascus  ;  and  the  siege  was  renewed 
with  fresh  vigour  and  confidence.  The  art,  the  labour,  the 
military  engines,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  seldom  to  be 
found  in  the  simple,  though  successful,  operations  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens  :  it  was  sufficient  for  them  to  invest  a  city  with  arms  rather 
than  with  trenches  ;  to  repel  the  sallies  of  the  besieged  ;  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  stratagem  or  an  assault ;  or  to  expect  the  progress  of 
famine  and  discontent.  Damascus  would  have  acquiesced  in 
the  trial  of  Aiznadin,  as  a  final  and  peremptory  sentence  be¬ 
tween  the  emperor  and  the  caliph  ;  her  courage  was  rekindled 
by  the  example  and  authority  of  Thomas,  a  noble  Greek,  illus¬ 
trious  in  a  private  condition  by  the  alliance  of  Heraclius  " 
The  tumult  and  illumination  of  the  night  proclaimed  the  design 
of  the  morning  sally ;  and  the  Christian  hero,  who  affected  to 
despise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs,  employed  the  resource  of 
a  similar  superstition.  At  the  principal  gate,  in  the  sight  of 
both  armies,  a  lofty  crucifix  was  erected  ;  the  bishop,  with  his 
clergy,  accompanied  the  march,  and  laid  the  volume  of  the 
New  Testament  before  the  image  of  Jesus  ;  and  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties  were  scandalized  or  edified  by  a  prayer  that  the  Sod 
of  God  would  defend  his  servants  and  vindicate  his  truth.  The 

70  [All  this  description  of  the  engagement  of  Ajnadain  is  derived  from  the  cc 
historical  account  of  “  Wakidi  For  the  ohronology  see  Appendix  90.] 

71  Vanity  promoted  the  Arabs  to  believe  that  Thomas  was  the  son-in-law  of  th* 
emperor.  We  know  the  children  of  Heraclius  by  his  two  wives ;  and  his  oupvat 
danghter  would  not  have  married  in  exile  at  Damascus  (see  Ducange,  Farm  By 
Bautin.  p.  118,  119).  Had  he  been  less  religions,  I  might  only  suspect  the  legit* 
macy  of  the  damsel. 
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battle  raged  with  incessant  fury  ;  and  the  dexterity  of  Thomas,75 
an  incomparable  archer,  was  fatal  to  the  boldest  Saracens,  till 
their  death  was  revenged  by  a  female  heroine.  The  wife  of 
A  ban,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  holy  war,  embraced  her  ex¬ 
piring  husband.  “  Happy,”  said  she,  “  happy  art  thou,  my  dear ; 
thou  art  gone  to  thy  Lord,  who  first  joined  us  together,  and 
then  parted  us  asunder.  I  will  revenge  thy  death,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  come  to  the  place  where 
thou  art,  because  I  love  thee.  Henceforth  shall  no  man  ever 
touch  me  more,  for  I  have  dedicated  myself  to  the  service  of 
God.”  Without  a  groan,  without  a  tear,  she  washed  the  corpse 
of  her  husband,  and  buried  him  with  the  usual  rites.  Then 
grasping  the  manly  weapons,  which  in  her  native  land  she  was 
accustomed  to  wield,  the  intrepid  widow  of  Aban  sought  the 
place  where  his  murderer  fought  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle. 
Her  first  arrow  pierced  the  hand  of  his  standard-bearer ;  her 
second  wounded  Thomas  in  the  eye  ;  and  the  fainting  Christians 
no  longer  beheld  their  ensign  or  their  leader.  Yet  the  gener¬ 
ous  champion  of  Damascus  refused  to  withdraw  to  his  palace  ; 
his  wound  was  dressed  on  the  rampart ;  the  fight  was  continued 
till  the  evening  ;  and  the  Syrians  rested  on  their  arms.  In  the 
silence  of  the  night,  the  signal  was  given  by  a  stroke  on  the 
great  bell ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  each  gate  dis¬ 
charged  an  impetuous  oolumn  on  the  sleeping  camp  of  the 
Saracens.  Caled  was  the  first  in  arms ;  at  the  head  of  four 
hundred  horse  he  flew  to  the  post  of  danger,  and  the  tears 
trickled  down  his  iron  cheeks,  as  he  uttered  a  fervent  ejacula¬ 
tion  :  “  0  God  t  who  never  sleepest,  look  upon  thy  servants, 
A,nd  do  not  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  ”. 
The  valour  and  victory  of  Thomas  were  arrested  by  the  presence 
of  the  sword  of  Ood ;  with  the  knowledge  of  the  peril,  the 
Moslems  recovered  their  ranks,  and  charged  the  assailants  in 
the  flank  and  rear.  After  the  loss  of  thousands,  the  Christian 
general  retreated  with  a  sigh  of  despair,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
Saracens  was  checked  by  the  military  engines  of  the  rampart. 

After  a  siege  of  seventy  days,71  the  patience,  and  perhaps  the 

n  AJ  Wakidi  (Ookley,  p.  101)  says,  “with  poisoned  arrows'’.;  bat  this  savage 
inwwoiion  is  so  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  I  mast 
»qppoci,  on  this  occasion,  the  malevolent  credulity  of  the  Saracens. 

7*  Abulfeda  allows  only  seventy  days  for  the  siege  of  Damascus  (Annal.  Moslem, 
jv  f> 7,  vers.  Reiske) ;  but  Elmacin,  who  mentions  this  opinion,  prolongs  the  term 
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Th*  oily  is  provisions,  of  the  Damascenes  were  exhausted ;  and  the  bravest 
rtXua  of  their  chiefs  submitted  to  the  hard  dictates  of  necessity.  Is 
trtoe.  a.d.  the  occurrences  of  peace  and  war,  they  had  been  taught  to 
884  [688]  dread  the  fierceness  of  Caled,  and  to  revere  the  mild  virtues  of 
Abu  Obeidah.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  one  hundred  chosen 
deputies  of  the  clergy  and  people  were  introduced  to  the  tent 
of  that  venerable  commander.  He  received  and  dismissed  them 
with  courtesy.  They  returned  with  a  written  agreement,  on 
the  faith  of  a  companion  of  Mahomet,  that  all  hostilities  should 
cease  ;  that  the  voluntary  emigrants  might  depart  in  safety, 
with  as  much  as  they  could  carry  away  of  their  effects  ;  and 
that  the  tributary  subjects  of  the  caliph  should  enjoy  their 
lands  and  houses,  with  the  use  and  possession  of  Beven  churches 
On  these  terms,  the  most  respectable  hostages,  and  the  gate 
nearest  to  his  camp,  were  delivered  into  his  hands  ;  his  soldiers 
imitated  the  moderation  of  their  chief;  and  he  enjoyed  the 
submissive  gratitude  of  a  people  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
destruction.  But  the  success  of  the  treaty  had  relaxed  them 
vigilance,  and  in  the  same  moment  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
city  was  betrayed  and  taken  by  assault.  A  party  of  an  hundred 
Arabs  had  opened  the  eastern  gate  to  a  more  inexorable  foe. 
“  No  quarter,”  cried  the  rapacious  and  sanguinary  Caled,  “  no 
quarter  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  ;  ”  his  trumpets  sounded, 
and  a  torrent  of  Christian  blood  was  poured  down  the  street: 
of  Damascus.  When  he  reached  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  he 
was  astonished  and  provoked  by  the  peaceful  aspect  of  his  com¬ 
panions  :  their  swords  were  in  the  scabbard,  and  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  priests  and  monks.  Abu  Obeidah 
saluted  the  general :  “  God,”  said  he,  “  has  delivered  the  city  into 
my  hands  by  way  of  surrender,  and  has  saved  the  believers  the 
trouble  of  fighting  ”.  “  And  am  I  not,”  replied  the  indignant 
Caled,  “  am  I not  the  lieutenant  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful 1 
Have  I  not  taken  the  city  by  storm  ?  The  unbelievers  shall  pensh 
by  the  sword.  Fall  on.”  The  hungry  and  cruel  Arabs  would 

to  six  months,  and  notioes  the  use  of  bcUista*  by  the  Saracens  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  &• 
82).  Even  this  longer  period  is  insufficient  to  fill  the  interval  between  the  batxle 
of  Aimadin  (July,  a.d.  633)  and  the  accession  of  Omar  (24  July,  a.d.  624  [Aug. 
221),  to  whose  reign  the  conquest  of  Damascus  is  unanimously  ascribed  (Al  Waktiu 
apud  Oakley,  vol.  i.  p.  115 ;  Abulphangius,  Dynast,  p.  112,  ven.  Pooock).  Ptfb*f** 
as  in  the  Trojan  war,  the  operations  were  interrupted  by  excursions  and  dataofc 
ment«,  till  the  last  seventy  days  of  the  siege.  [For  the  two  sieges  of  Duna*0* 
see  Appendix  20.] 
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have  obeyed  the  welcome  command  ;  and  Damascus  was  lost,  if 
the  benevolence  of  Abu  Obeidah  had  not  been  supported  by  a 
decent  and  dignified  firmness.  Throwing  himself  between  the 
trembling  citizens  and  the  most  eager  of  the  barbarians,  he  ad¬ 
jured  them  by  the  holy  name  of  God  to  respect  his  promise,  to 
suspend  their  fury,  and  to  wait  the  determination  of  their  chiefs. 

The  chiefs  retired  into  the  church  of  St.  Mary ;  and,  after  a 
vehement  debate,  Caled  submitted  in  some  measure  to  the 
reason  and  authority  of  his  colleague  ;  who  urged  the  sanctity  of 
a  covenant,  the  advantage  as  well  as  the  honour  which  the  Mos¬ 
lems  would  derive  from  the  punctual  performance  of  their  word, 
and  the  obstinate  resistance  which  they  must  encounter  from  the 
distrust  and  despair  of  the  rest  of  the  Syrian  cities.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  sword  should  be  sheathed,  that  the  part  of 
Damascus  which  had  surrendered  to  Abu  Obeidah  should  be 
immediately  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  capitulation,  and  that 
the  final  decision  should  be  referred  to  the  justice  and  wisdom 
of  the  caliph.74  A  large  majority  of  the  people  accepted  the 
terms  of  toleration  and  tribute ;  and  Damascus  is  still  peopled 
by  twenty  thousand  Christians.  But  the  valiant  Thomas,  and 
the  free-born  patriots  who  had  fought  under  his  banner,  embraced 
the  alternative  of  poverty  and  exile.  In  the  adjacent  meadow, 
a  numerous  encampment  was  formed  of  priests  and  laymen,  of 
soldiers  and  citizens,  of  women  and  children :  they  collected 
with  haste  and  terror  their  most  precious  moveables  ;  and  aban¬ 
doned,  with  loud  lamentations  or  silent  anguish,  their  native 
homes  and  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Pharphar.  The  inflexible 
soul  of  Caled  was  not  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  their  distress : 
he  disputed  with  the  Damascenes  the  property  of  a  magazine  of 
corn ;  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  garrison  from  the  benefit  of 
the  treaty  ;  consented,  with  reluctance,  that  each  of  the  fugitives 
should  arm  himself  with  a  sword,  or  a  lance,  or  a  bow ;  and 
sternly  declared  that,  after  a  respite  of  three  days,  they  might 
be  pursued  and  treated  as  the  enemies  of  the  Moslems. 

The  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth  completed  the  ruin  of  the  exiles  Pnrmi*  of 

maseenes 

It  appears  from  Abulfeda  (p.  125)  and  Elmacin  (p.  32)  that  this  distinction  of 
the  two  parts  of  Damascus  was  long  remembered,  though  not  always  respected, 
by  the  Mahometan  sovereigns.  See  likewise  Eatyohins  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  879, 380, 

3*8).  [This  division  of  Damascus  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  attack  of  Khalid ;  it 
was  in  ecoordanoe  with  the  stipulation  already  made  in  the  treaty.  The  same 
arrangement  was  adopted  in  other  towns  too.] 
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of  Damascus.  A  nobleman  of  the  city,  of  the  name  of  Jonas;5 
was  betrothed  to  a  wealthy  maiden ;  but  her  parents  delayed  the 
consummation  of  his  nuptials,  and  their  daughter  was  persuaded 
to  escape  with  the  man  whom  she  had  chosen.  They  corrupted 
the  nightly  watchmen  of  the  gate  Keisan  :  the  lover,  who  led 
the  way,  was  encompassed  by  a  squadron  of  Arabs ;  but  hiB  ex¬ 
clamation  in  the  Greek  tongue,  “  the  bird  is  taken/*  admonished 
his  mistress  to  hasten  her  return.  In  the  presence  of  Caled,  and 
of  death,  the  unfortunate  Jonas  professed  his  belief  in  one  God, 
and  his  apostle  Mahomet ;  and  continued,  till  the  season  of  his 
martyrdom,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  brave  and  sincere  Musul* 
man.  When  the  city  was  taken,  he  flew  to  the  monastery,  where 
Eudocia  had  taken  refuge;  but  the  lover  was  forgotten;  the 
apostate  was  scorned  ;  she  preferred  her  religion  to  her  country : 
and  the  justice  of  Caled,  though  deaf  to  mercy,  refused  to  detain 
by  force  a  male  or  female  inhabitant  of  Damascus.  Four  days 
was  the  general  confined  to  the  city  by  the  obligation  of  the 
treaty  and  the  urgent  cares  of  his  new  conquest.  His  appetite 
for  blood  and  rapine  would  have  been  extinguished  by  the  hope¬ 
less  computation  of  time  and  distance ;  but  he  listened  to  the 
importunities  of  Jonas,  who  assured  him  that  the  weary  fugitites 
might  yet  be  overtaken.  At  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse, 
in  the  disguise  of  Christian  Arabs,  Caled  undertook  the  pursuit. 
They  halted  only  for  the  moments  of  prayer ;  and  their  guide  had 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country.  For  a  long  way  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  Damascenes  were  plain  and  conspicuous :  the} 
vanished  on  a  sudden ;  but  the  Saracens  were  comforted  by  tb t 
assurance  that  the  caravan  had  turned  aside  into  the  mountain* 
and  must  speedily  fall  into  their  hands.  In  traversing  the  ridge1 
of  the  Libanus,  they  endured  intolerable  hardships,  and  the  sink¬ 
ing  spirits  of  the  veteran  fanatics  were  supported  and  cheered  ty 
the  unconquerable  ardour  of  a  lover.  EYom  a  peasant  of  the 

78  On  the  fate  of  these  lovers,  whom  he  names  Phocyas  and  Endocia,  Mr. 
has  built  the  siege  of  Damascus,  one  of  our  most  popular  tragedies,  and 
possesses  the  rare  merit  of  blending  nature  and  history,  the  manners  of  the  tin** 
and  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  The  foolish  delicacy  of  the  players  oampellad  ton 
to  soften  the  guilt  of  the  hero  and  the  despair  of  the  heroine.  Instead  of  &  hs* 
renegado,  Phocyas  serves  the  Arabs  as  an  honourable  ally ;  instead  of  proxfip^ 
their  pursuit,  he  flies  to  the  sucoour  of  his  countrymen,  and,  after  killing  Caled  soa 
Dear,  is  himself  mortally  wounded,  and  expires  in  the  presence  of  Eudocia,  vho 
professes  her  resolution  to  take  the  veil  at  Constantinople.  A  frigid  eatafteopte/ 
[This  story  of  the  pursuit  of  the  exiles  depends  on  the  authority  of  the  false  Was& 
only.  The  tragedy  of  J.  Hughes  was  published  in  1790.] 
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oountry,  they  were  informed  that  the  emperor  had  sent  orders 
to  the  colony  of  exiles,  to  porsne  without  delay  the  road  of  the 
sea-coast  and  of  Constantinople ;  apprehensive,  perhaps,  that  the 
Boldiers  and  people  of  Antioch  might  be  discouraged  by  the  sight 
and  the  story  of  their  sufferings.  The  Saracens  were  conducted 
through  the  territories  of  Gabala78  and  Laodicea,  at  a  cautious 
distance  from  the  walls  of  the  cities ;  the  rain  was  incessant,  the 
night  was  dark,  a  single  mountain  separated  them  from  the 
Roman  army ;  and  Caled,  ever  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his 
brethren,  whispered  an  ominous  dream  in  the  ear  of  his  com¬ 
panion.  With  the  dawn  of  day,  the  prospect  again  cleared,  and 
they  saw  before  them,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  the  tents  of  Damas¬ 
cus.78*  After  a  short  interval  of  repose  and  prayer,  Caled  divided 
his  cavalry  into  four  squadrons,  committing  the  first  to  his  faith¬ 
ful  Derar,  and  reserving  the  last  for  himself.  They  successively 
rushed  on  the  promiscuous  multitude,  insufficiently  provided 
with  arms,  and  already  vanquished  by  sorrow  and  fatigue.  Ex¬ 
cept  a  captive  who  was  pardoned  and  dismissed,  the  Arabs 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  not  a  Christian  of  either 
Bex  escaped  the  edge  of  their  scymetars.  The  gold  and  silver  of 
Damascus  was  scattered  over  the  camp,  and  a  royal  wardrobe  of 
three  hundred  load  of  silk  might  clothe  an  army  of  naked  bar¬ 
barians.  In  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  Jonas  sought  and  found 
the  object  of  his  pursuit ;  but  her  resentment  was  inflamed  by 
the  last  act  of  his  perfidy ;  and,  as  Eudocia  struggled  in  his  hate¬ 
ful  embraces,  she  struck  a  dagger  to  her  heart.  Another  female, 
the  widow  of  Thomas,  and  the  real  or  supposed  daughter  of 
Heraclius,  was  spared  and  released  without  a  ransom ;  but  the 
generosity  of  Ceded  was  the  effect  of  his  contempt ;  and  the 
haughty  Saracen  insulted,  by  a  message  of  defiance,  the  throne 
of  the  CeBsars.  Caled  had  penetrated  above  an  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman  province :  he  returned  to  Da¬ 
mascus  with  the  same  secrecy  and  speed.  On  the  accession  of 
Omar,  the  Sword  of  Ood  was  removed  from  the  command ;  but 

™  The  towns  of  Gabala  and  Laodioea,  which  the  Arab*  passed,  still  exist  in  a 
■late  of  decay  (Manndreli,  p.  11, 13.  Poeock,  vol.  ii.  p.  14).  Had  not  the  Chris¬ 
tians  been  overtaken,  they  most  have  crossed  the  Orontes  on  some  bridge  in  the 
sixteen  miles  between  Antioch  and  the  sea,  and  might  have  rejoined  the  high  road 
of  Constantinople  at  Alexandria.  The  itineraries  will  represent  the  directions  and 
distanoes  (p.  146, 148,  681,  682,  edit.  Wesseling). 

’*•  [Should  we  not  read  "  the  tents  of  the  Damascenes  "  T] 
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Fair  of 
Abyla 


the  caliph,  who  blamed  the  rashness,  was  compelled  to  applaud 
the  vigour  and  conduct,  of  the  enterprise.77 

Another  expedition  of  the  conquerors  of  Damascus  will  equally 
display  their  avidity  and  their  contempt  for  the  riches  of  the 
present  world.  They  were  informed  that  the  produce  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  country  were  annually  collected  in  the  fair  oi 
Abyla,78  about  thirty  miles  from  the  city ;  that  the  cell  of  t 
devout  hermit  was  visited  at  the  same  time  by  a  multitude  of 
pilgrims ;  and  that  the  festival  of  trade  and  superstition  yrouU 
be  ennobled  by  the  nuptials  of  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
Tripoli.  Abdallah,  the  son  of  J aafar,  a  glorious  and  holy  martyr, 
undertook,  with  a  banner  of  five  hundred  horse,  the  pious  and 
profitable  commission  of  despoiling  the  infidels.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  fair  of  Abyla,  he  was  astonished  by  the  repor> 
of  the  mighty  concourse  of  Jews  and  Christians,  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  of  natives  of  Syria  and  of  strangers  of  Egypt,  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand,  besides  a  guard  of  five  thousand  hone 
that  attended  the  person  of  the  bride.  The  Saracens  paused: 
“  For  my  own  part,”  said  Abdallah,  “  I  dare  not  go  back ;  our 
foes  are  many,  our  danger  is  great ;  but  our  reward  is  splendd 
and  secure,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come.  Let  ever? 
man,  according  to  his  inclination,  advance  or  retire.”  Not  t 
Musulman  deserted  his  standard.  “  Lead  the  way,”  said  Ab¬ 
dallah  to  his  Christian  guide,  “  and  you  shall  see  what  the  com¬ 
panions  of  the  prophet  can  perform.”  They  charged  in  five 
squadrons;  but,  after  the  first  advantage  of  the  surprise,  they 
were  encompassed  and  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of 
their  enemies ;  and  their  valiant  band  is  fancifully  compared  to 
a  white  spot  in  the  skin  of  a  black  camel.78  About  the  hour  oi 
sunset,  when  their  weapons  dropped  from  their  hands,  when  they 
panted  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  they  discovered  an  approaching 

77  [Gibbon  omits  to  mention  the  victory  of  Fihl  (Pella),  won  over  a  Greek  tea] 
Jan.  23,  a.d.  635  (op.  Biladhurl,  ap.  Weil,  iii.  Anh.  com  ersten  Bands,  p.  i.),  and 
battle  of  Marj  al  Suffer,  a  month  later.] 

78  Dair  Abil  Kodot.  After  retrenching  the  last  word,  the  epithet  My,  I  diteow 
the  Abila  of  Lysanias  [Abil  as-Sflk]  between  Damascus  and  Heliopolis ;  the  name 
(Abil  signifies  a  vineyard  [?])  oonours  with  the  situation  to  justify  my  oonjectun 
(Reland,  Palestin.  tom.  i.  p.  317,  tom.  ii.  p.  526,  527). 

"lam  bolder  than  Mr.  Ockley  (vol.  i.  p.  164),  who  dares  not  insert  this  figu¬ 
rative  expression  in  the  text,  though  he  observes,  in  a  marginal  note,  that  tfc* 
Arabians  often  borrow  their  similes  from  that  useful  and  familiar  animal  The 
reindeer  may  be  equally  famous  in  the  songs  of  the  Laplanders. 
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cloud  of  dust,  they  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  the  tecbir ,80  and 
they  soon  perceived  the  standard  of  Caled,  who  flew  to  their 
relief  with  the  utmost  speed  of  his  cavalry.  The  Christians  were 
broken  by  his  attack,  and  slaughtered  in  their  flight  as  far  as  the 
river  of  Tripoli.  They  left  behind  them  the  various  riches  of  the 
fair :  the  merchandises  that  were  exposed  for  sale,  the  money 
that  was  brought  for  purchase,  the  gay  decorations  of  the  nuptials, 
and  the  governor’s  daughter,  with  forty  of  her  female  attendants. 

The  fruits,  provisions,  and  furniture,  the  money,  plate,  and  jewels, 
were  diligently  laden  on  the  backs  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules ; 
and  the  holy  robbers  returned  in  triumph  to  Damascus.  The 
hermit,  after  a  short  and  angry  controversy  with  Caled,  declined 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  was  left  alive  in  the  solitary  scene 
of  blood  and  devastation. 

Syria,81  one  of  the  countries  that  have  been  improved  bystajaaot^ 
the  most  early  cultivation,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  preference.®  »ndopoU* 
The  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  f.D.’Se 
and  mountains,  by  the  plenty  of  wood  and  water;  and  the 
produce  of  a  fertile  soil  affords  the  subsistence,  and  encourages 
the  propagation,  of  men  and  animals.  From  the  age  of  David 
to  that  of  Heraclius,  the  country  was  overspread  with  ancient 
and  flourishing  cities :  the  inhabitants  were  numerous  and 
wealthy ;  and,  after  the  slow  ravage  of  despotism  and  super- 


We  heard  the  tecbir  ;  so  the  Arabe  call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  when  with  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  heaven,  as  if  demanding  conquest* 

This  word,  so  formidable  in  their  holy  wan,  is  a  verb  active  (says  Ookley  in  his 
Index)  of  the  Beoond  conjugation  from  Kabbara,  which  signifies  saying  Alla  Acbart 
God  is  most  mighty  1 

®  In  the  Geography  of  Abulfeda,  the  description  of  Syria,  his  native  country, 
is  the  most  interesting  and  authentic  portion.  It  was  published  in  Arabic  and 
Latin,  Lipsus,  1766,  in  quarto,  with  the  learned  notes  of  Koehler  and  Beiske,  and 
some  extracts  of  geography  and  natural  history  from  I  bn  01  Wardii.  Among  the 
modern  travels,  Pooook’s  description  of  the  East  lot  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  voL 
ii.  p.  88-209)  is  a  work  of  superior  learning  and  dignity ;  but  the  author  too  often 
confounds  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  read. 

•The  praises  of  Dionysius  are  just  and  lively.  Kol  tV  (Syria)  woAAol  rt 
col  iK&to i  &r8p«v  (x0v<TlP  (in  Periegesi,  v.  902,  in  tom.  iv.  Geograph.  Minor.  Hudson). 
In  another  place  he  styles  the  country  roAinrroAir  alar  (v.  898).  He  proceeds  to  say, 
riatra  B4  rot  Atvapfi  tc  *al  ttfioros  frAtro  X*PV 
M rjAd  re  <p(p&tpiyai  «ral  tcdpwor  Mfur.  V.  921,  922. 

This  poetical  geographer  lived  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  his  description  of  the 
world  is  Illustrated  by  the  Greek  commentary  of  Eustathius,  who  paid  the  same 
compliments  to  Homer  and  Dionysius  (Fabrio.  Bibliot.  Grwc.  1.  iv.  c.  2,  tom.  iii. 
pL  21,  do.).  TThe  date  of  Dionysius  is  still  disputed,  but  he  probably  wrote  under 
Hadrian,  and  certainly  at  Alexandria.  Bee  Leue’s  article  in  Philologus,  42, 175 
•W) 
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stition,  after  the  recent  calamities  of  the  Persian  war,  Syria 
could  still  attract  and  reward  the  rapacious  tribes  of  the  desert. 
A  plain,  of  ten  days’  journey,  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo  and 
Antioch,  is  watered,  on  the  western  side,  by  the  winding 
course  of  the  Orontes.  The  hills  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanns 
are  planted  from  north  to  south,  between  the  Orontes  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  epithet  of  hollow  (Coelesyria)  was 
applied  to  a  long  and  fruitful  valley,  which  is  confined  in  tbe 
same  direction  by  the  two  ridges  of  snowy  mountains.0 
Among  the  cities,  which  are  enumerated  by  Greek  and  Oriental 
names  in  the  geography  and  contest  of  Syria,  we  may  dis¬ 
tinguish  Emesa  or  Hems,  Heliopolis  or  Baalbec,  the  former  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  plain,  the  latter  as  the  capital  of  the 
valley.  Under  the  last  of  the  CsBsars,  they  were  strong  and 
populous :  the  turrets  glittered  from  afar ;  an  ample  space 
was  covered  with  public  and  private  buildingB ;  and  the  citizens 
were  illustrious  by  their  spirit,  or  at  least  by  their  pnde;  by 
their  riches,  or  at  least  by  their  luxury.  In  the  days  of  Pagan¬ 
ism,  both  Emesa  and  Heliopolis  were  addicted  to  the  worship 
of  Baal,  or  the  sun  ;  but  the  decline  of  their  superstition  and 
splendour  has  been  marked  by  a  singular  variety  of  fortune. 
Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  temple  of  Emesa,  which  was 
equalled  in  poetic  style  to  the  summits  of  mount  Libanus,® 
while  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  invisible  to  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
excite  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the  European  traveller.® 
The  measure  of  the  temple  is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 

83  The  topography  of  the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanns  is  excellently  described  by 
the  learning  and  sense  of  Reland  (Palestin.  tom.  i.  p.  811-826). 

84 - Emeses  fastigia  oelsa  renident. 

Nam  diffusa  solo  latns  explioat,  ao  subit  auras 
Torribus  in  caelum  nitentibus :  ineola  Claris 
Cor  stndiis  aouit.  .  .  . 

Denique  flammioomo  devoti  peotora  soli 

Vitam  agitant.  Libanus  frondosa  caonmina  target, 

Et  tamen  his  oertant  oelsi  [leg.  oelsi  certant]  fastigia  templi. 

These  verses  of  the  Latin  version  of  Rufus  Avienus  [1084  $qq .]  are  wanting  in 
the  Greek  original  of  Dionysius ;  and,  since  they  are  likewise  unnoticed  bj 
Eustathius,  I  must,  with  Fabridus  (Bibliot.  Latin,  tom.  iii.  p.  153,  edit.  Ernestit 
and  against  Salmasius  (ad  Vopiscnm,  p.  866,  367,  in  Hist.  August.),  asaribe  them 
to  the  fancy  rather  than  the  Mss.  of  Avienns. 

85 1  am  much  better  satisfied  with  Maundrell’B  slight  octavo  (Journey,  p.  134 
139)  than  with  the  pompous  folio  of  Doctor  Pocook  (Description  of  the  East,  toL  ii. 
p.  100-113) ;  but  every  preceding  account  is  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  description 
and  drawings  of  MM.  Dawkins  and  Wood,  who  have  transported  into  England  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec. 
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one  hundred  in  breadth ;  the  front  is  adorned  with  a  double 
portico  of  eight  columns ;  fourteen  may  be  counted  on  either 
side ;  and  each  column,  forty-five  feet  in  height,  is  composed 
of  three  massy  blocks  of  stone  or  marble.  The  proportions 
and  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  order  express  the  architecture 
of  the  Greeks ;  but,  as  Baalbec  has  never  been  the  seat  of 
a  monarch,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  expense  of 
these  magnificent  structures  could  be  supplied  by  private  or 
municipal  liberality.®  From  the  conquest  of  Damascus  the 
Saracens  proceeded  to  Heliopolis  and  Emesa :  but  I  shall  decline 
the  repetition  of  the  sallies  and  combats  which  have  been  al-  [Bn 
ready  shewn  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  eau 
their  policy  was  not  Iobs  effectual  than  their  sword.  By  short 
and  separate  truces  they  dissolved  the  union  of  the  enemy ; 
accustomed  the  Syrians  to  compare  their  friendship  with  their 
enmity ;  familiarised  the  idea  of  their  language,  religion,  and 
manners ;  and  exhausted,  by  clandestine  purchase,  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  arsenals  of  the  cities  which  they  returned  to  be¬ 
siege.  They  aggravated  the  ransom  of  the  more  wealthy  or 
the  more  obstinate ;  and  Chalcis  alone  was  taxed  at  five  thousand 
ounces  of  gold,  five  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  two  thousand 
robes  of  silk,  and  as  many  figB  and  olives  as  would  load  five 
thousand  asses.  But  the  terms  of  truce  or  capitulation  were 
faithfully  observed ;  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  who  had 
promised  not  to  enter  the  walls  of  the  captive  Baalbec,  remained 
tranquil  and  immoveable  in  his  tent  till  the  jarring  factions 
solicited  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  master.  The  conquest 
of  the  plain  and  valley  of  Syria  was  achieved  in  less  than  two 
years.87  Tet  the  commander  of  the  faithful  reproved  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  their  progress,  and  the  Saracens,  bewailing  their  fault 
with  tears  of  rage  and  repentance,  called  aloud  on  their  chiefs 
to  lead  them  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  In  a 
recent  action,  under  the  walls  of  Emesa,  an  Arabian  youth, 
the  cousin  of  Caled,  was  heard  aloud  to  exclaim,  “  Methmks  I 

94  The  orientals  explain  the  prodigy  by  a  never-failing  expedient.  The  edifices 
of  Baalbec  were  constructed  by  the  fairies  or  the  genii  (Hist,  de  Timour  Bee,  tom. 
ill.  I.  v.  o.  23,  p.  811,  312.  Voyage  d’Otter,  tom.  i.  p.  83).  With  less  absurdity, 
bat  with  equal  ignorance,  Abulfeda  and  Ibn  Chaukel  ascribe  them  to  the  Saboans 
ox  Aaditee.  Non  sunt  in  omni  SyriA  ssdificia  magnificentiora  his  (Tabula  Syria,  p. 
108). 

[Ockley,  whom  Gibbon  is  following,  plaoes  the  ocenpation  of  Kmssa  and 
Heliopolis  early  in  637 ;  ?oL  i.  p.  181, 191.] 
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see  the  black-eyed  girls  looking  upon  me :  one  of  whom,  should 
she  appear  in  this  world,  all  mankind  would  die  for  love  of  her. 
And  I  see  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them  an  handkerchief  of 
green  silk,  and  a  cap  of  precious  stones,  and  she  beckons  me, 
and  calls  out.  Come  hither  quickly,  for  I  love  thee."  With 
these  words,  charging  the  Christians,  he  made  havoc  wherever 
he  went,  till,  observed  at  length  by  the  governor  of  Hems,  be 
was  struck  through  with  a  javelin. 

Battle  of  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Saracens  to  exert  the  full  powers 

a.d.  #36, '  of  their  valour  and  enthusiasm  against  the  forces  of  the  em- 

[AuguBtaoj peror,  who  was  taught  by  repeated  losses  that  the  rovers  of 
the  desert  had  undertaken,  and  would  speedily  achieve,  a  reg¬ 
ular  and  permanent  conquest.  From  the  provinces  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  fourscore  thousand  soldiers  were  transported  by  ses 
and  land  to  Antioch  and  Caesarea ;  the  light  troops  of  the  army 
consisted  of  sixty  thousand  Christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of 
Gassan.  Under  the  banner  of  Jabalah,  the  last  of  their  princes, 
they  marched  in  the  van ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  Greeks 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  diamond,  a  diamond  was  the 
most  effectual.  Heraclius  withheld  his  person  from  the  dangers 
of  the  field ;  but  his  presumption,  or  perhaps  his  despondency, 
suggested  a  peremptory  order  that  the  fate  of  the  province  and 
the  war  should  be  decided  by  a  single  battle.  The  Syrians 
were  attached  to  the  standard  of  Rome  and  of  the  cross ;  bat 
the  noble,  the  citizen,  the  peasant,  were  exasperated  by  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  licentious  host  who  oppressed  them 
as  subjects  and  despised  them  as  strangers  and  aliens.”  A 
report  of  these  mighty  preparations  was  conveyed  to  the 
Saracens  in  their  camp  of  Emesa ;  and  the  chiefs,  though  re¬ 
solved  to  fight,  assembled  a  council ;  the  faith  of  Abu  Obeidah 
would  have  expected  on  the  same  spot  the  glory  of  martyrdom ; 
the  wisdom  of  Caled  advised  an  honourable  retreat  to  the  skirts 
of  Palestine  and  Arabia,  where  they  might  await  the  suoooao 
of  their  friends  and  the  attack  of  the  unbelievers.  A  speedy 
messenger  soon  returned  from  the  throne  of  Medina,  with  the 
blessings  of  Omar  and  Ali,  the  prayers  of  the  widows  of  the 
prophet,  and  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thousand  Moslems.  In 

88 1  have  read  somewhere  in  Tacitus,  or  Grotios,  Subjeotoa  ha  bent  taaqnam 
suos,  viles  tanquam  alienos.  Some  Greek  offioers  ravished  the  wile,  and  murdered 
the  child,  of  their  Syrian  landlord ;  and  Manuel  smiled  at  his  uadutiful  complaint. 
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their  way  they  overturned  a  detachment  of  Greeks,  and,  when 
they  joined  at  Yermuk  the  camp  of  their  brethren,  they  found 
the  pleasing  intelligence  that  Caled  had  already  defeated  and 
scattered  the  Christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bosra,  the  springs  of  Mount  Hermon  descend 
in  a  torrent  to  the  plain  of  Decapolis,  or  ten  cities ;  and  the 
Hieromax,  a  name  which  has  been  corrupted  to  Yermuk,  is  lost 
after  a  short  course  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias.8*  The  banks  of  this 
obscure  stream  were  illustrated  by  a  long  and  bloody  encounter. 
On  this  momentous  occasion,  the  public  voice,  and  the  modesty 
of  Abu  Obeidah,  restored  the  command  to  the  most  deserving  of 
the  Moslems.  Caled  assumed  his  station  in  the  front,  his  col¬ 
league  was  posted  in  the  rear,  that  the  disorder  of  the  fugitives 
might  be  checked  by  his  venerable  aspect  and  the  sight  of  the 
yellow  banner  which  Mahomet  had  displayed  before  the  walls 
of  Chaibar.  The  last  line  was  occupied  by  the  sister  of  Derar, 
with  the  Arabian  women  who  had  enlisted  in  this  holy  war, 
who  were  accustomed  to  wield  the  bow  and  the  lance,  and  who 
in  a  moment  of  captivity  had  defended,  against  the  uncircum¬ 
cised  ravishers,  their  chastity  and  religion.80  The  exhortation 
of  the  generals  was  brief  and  forcible ;  “  Paradise  is  before  you, 
the  devil  and  hell-fire  in  your  rear  ”.  Yet  such  was  the  weight 
of  the  Roman  cavalry  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Arabs  was 
broken  and  separated  from  the  main  body.  Thrice  did  they  re¬ 
treat  in  disorder,  and  thrice  were  they  driven  back  to  the  charge 
by  the  reproaches  and  blows  of  the  women.  In  the  intervals 
of  action,  Abu  Obeidah  visited  the  tents  of  his  brethren ;  pro¬ 
longed  their  repose  by  repeating  at  once  the  prayers  of  two 
different  hours ;  bound  up  their  wounds  with  his  own  hands, 

m  See  Reland,  Palestin.  tom.  i.  p.  272,  283,  tom.  ii.  p.  778,  775.  This  learned 
professor  was  equal  to  the  task  of  describing  the  Holy  Land,  sinoe  he  was  alike 
conversant  with  Greek  and  Latin,  with  Hebrew  and  Arabian  literature.  The 
Yennok,  or  Hieromax,  is  noticed  by  Cellarius  (Geograph.  Antiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  892), 
and  D’ Anri  lie  (Geographic  Andenne,  tom.  ii.  p.  185).  The  Arabs,  and  even 
Atmlfeda  himself,  do  not  seem  to  reoognize  the  soene  of  their  victory.  [For  the 
chronology  see  Appendix  20.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  plain  of  W&kdsa, 
perhaps  40  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Yarmuk  with  the  Jordan,  and  about 
30  miles  east  of  Gadara,  dose  to  where  the  military  road  from  Damascus  to 
Palestine  crosses  the  river.  See  Muir,  op.  cit.  p.  99.  The  defeat  of  Baanes  (who 
had  been  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  solaiers)  at  the  Yermuk  was  preceded  by  a  de¬ 
feat  of  Theodore  the  Sacellarius,  in  the  same  region.  For  the  whole  oampaign, 
see  C&etani,  op.  cit.  iii.  598  sqq.] 

99  These  women  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hamyarites,  who  derived  their  origin 
from  the  ancient  Amalekites.  Their  females  were  aooustomed  to  ride  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  to  fight  like  the  Amazons  of  old  (Ookley,  vol.  i.  p.  67). 
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and  administered  the  comfortable  reflection  that  the  infidels 
partook  of  their  sufferings  without  partaking  of  their  reward 
Four  thousand  and  thirty  of  the  Moslems  were  buried  in  the 
field  of  battle ;  and  the  skill  of  the  Armenian  archers  enabled 
seven  hundred  to  boast  that  they  had  lost  an  eye  in  that 
meritorious  service.  The  veterans  of  the  Syrian  war  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  it  was  the  hardest  and  most  doubtful  of  the  days 
which  they  had  seen.  But  it  was  likewise  the  most  decisive 
many  thousands  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  fell  by  the  swoids 
of  the  Arabs ;  many  were  slaughtered,  after  the  defeat,  in  the 
woods  and  the  mountains ;  many,  by  mistaking  the  ford,  woe 
drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Yermuk  ;  and,  however  the  loss 
may  be  magnified,91  the  Christian  writers  confess  and  bem 
the  bloody  punishment  of  their  sins."  Manuel,  the  Roman 
general,  was  either  killed  at  Damascus  or  took  refuge  in  tbe 
monastery  of  mount  Sinai.  An  exile  in  the  Byzantine  court 
Jabalah  lamented  the  manners  of  Arabia  and  his  unlucky  pre¬ 
ference  of  the  Christian  cause.9®  He  had  once  inclined  to  tbt 
profession  of  Islam ;  but,  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  Jabalah 
was  provoked  to  strike  one  of  his  brethren,  and  fled  with  amaze¬ 
ment  from  the  stern  and  equal  justice  of  the  caliph.  The  vic¬ 
torious  Saracens  enjoyed  at  Damascus  a  month  of  pleasure  anc 
repose ;  the  spoil  was  divided  by  the  discretion  of  Abu  Obeidab. 
an  equal  share  was  allotted  to  a  soldier  and  to  his  horse,  a® 
a  double  portion  was  reserved  for  the  noble  coursers  of  & 
Arabian  breed. 

91  We  killed  of  them,  says  Aba  Obeidah  to  the  caliph,  one  hundred  sod  t\- 
thousand,  and  made  prisoners  forty  thousand  (Oekley,  vol.  i.  pi  841).  A*  I 
oannot  doubt  his  veraoity  nor  believe  his  oomputation,  I  must  suspect  that  u* 
Arabic  historians  indulged  themselves  in  the  praotioe  of  composing  speech® 
letters  for  their  heroes. 

92  After  deploring  the  sins  of  the  Christians,  Theophanes  adds  (Chronogttjc. 
p.  276  [a.m.  6121]) ;  <Wc rrrj  6  iprjfiucbs  [leg.  iprjfiucAraros]  ’A/toAjpc  rdirrwr  {pas  ** 
Aabv  rov  Xpurrov  teal  ylytrai  Tpevrrj  <popa  [ leg .  wpdmj  <po&t pd]  wr &<ris  raw  Po/®** 
trrparov  ^  Kara  rb  [leg.  rAv]  rafhdby  \4yo»  /cal  'Iep/aoux&y,  /cal  r^jy  ABtaputp  [leg.  Ai6*r^ 
a  fort  in  Palestine ;  cp.  Latin  version  of  Anastasius,  and  text  of  de  Boor]  aipaerov*** 
[leg.  alpLoxvcria],  His  account  is  brief  and  obscure,  but  he  accuses  the  msnte* 
of  the  enemy,  the  adverse  wind,  and  the  cloud  of  dust ;  ^  8vnf6errn  (the 
Romans)  &yriirpo<ronrii(rai  [leg.  iyrwwijeeu]  ix^pots  8/d  rby  Koytoprdr,  {»■»  irrm.  • 
lavrovs  fidWoyrts  us  rdy  <rr*v69ous  rov  *I« ppoxiov  [leg.  *I« po/iovx^a]  -roT«pat  **,< 
isir&AoyTo  Upbrjy  (Chronograph,  p.  280  [a.m.  6126]).  [For  the  battle  of  Datfcio*3 
(Add* <rpos)  op.  Appendix  20.] 

93  See  Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  70,  711,  who  transcribes  the  poetical 
plaint  of  Jabalah  himself,  and  some  panegyrical  strains  of  an  Arabian  poei,  * 
whom  the  chief  of  Gassan  sent  from  Constantinople  a  gift  of  five  hundred  pi**9 
of  gold  by  the  hands  of  the  ambassador  of  Omar. 
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After  the  battle  of  Yermuk  the  Roman  army  no  longer  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  field ;  and  the  Saracens  might  securely  choose 
among  the  fortified  towns  of  Syria  the  first  object  of  their  attack. 
They  consulted  the  caliph  whether  they  should  march  to  Caesarea 
or  Jerusalem ;  and  the  advice  of  Ali  determined  the  immediate 
siege  of  the  latter.  To  a  profane  eye,  Jerusalem  was  the  first 
or  second  capital  of  Palestine ;  but,  after  Mecca  and  Medina,  it 
was  revered  and  visited  by  the  devout  Moslems,  as  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Land  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  revelation 
of  Moses,  of  Jesus,  and  of  Mahomet  himself.  The  son  of  Abu 
Sophian  was  sent  with  five  thousand  Arabs  to  try  the  first  ex¬ 
periment  of  surprise  or  treaty;  but  on  the  eleventh  day  the 
town  was  invested  by  the  whole  force  of  Abu  Obeidah.  He 
addressed  the  customary  summons  to  the  chief  commanders  and 
people  of  Jilia.**  “  Health  and  happiness  to  every  one  that 
follows  the  right  way !  We  require  of  you  to  testify  that  there 
is  but  one  God  and  that  Mahomet  is  his  apostle.  If  you  refuse 
this,  consent  to  pay  tribute,  and  be  under  us  forthwith.  Other¬ 
wise  I  shall  bring  men  against  you  who  love  death  better  than 
you  do  the  drinking  of  wine  or  eating  hogs’  flesh.  Nor  will  I 
ever  stir  from  you,  if  it  please  God,  till  I  have  destroyed  those 
that  fight  for  you,  and  made  slaves  of  your  children.”  But  the 
city  was  defended  on  every  side  by  deep  valleys  and  6teep 
ascents ;  since  the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  walls  and  towers  had 
been  anxiously  restored ;  the  bravest  of  the  fugitives  of  Yermuk 
had  stopped  in  the  nearest  place  of  refuge ;  and  in  the  defence 
of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  the  natives  and  strangers  might  feel 
some  sparks  of  the  enthusiasm  which  so  fiercely  glowed  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Saracens.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  lasted  four 
months ;  not  a  day  was  lost  without  some  action  of  sally  or 
assault ;  the  military  engines  incessantly  played  from  the  ram¬ 
parts  ;  and  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  was  still  more  painful 
and  destructive  to  the  Arabs.  The  Christians  yielded  at  length 

**  In  th«  name  of  the  oity,  the  profane  prevailed  over  the  eeered ;  JtnuaUm  wee 
known  to  the  devout  Christians  (Bneeb.  de  Martyr.  Palest,  e.  si.) ;  bat  the  legal 
and  popular  appellation  of  JSlia  (the  oolony  of  ASlius  Hadrianos)  has  passed  from 
the  Bo  mane  to  the  Arabs  (Beland,  Pales  tin  tom.  i.  p.  307,  tom.  ii.  p.  886; 
d'Herbelot,  Bibliothdqae  Orientate,  Code,  p.  369,  Ilia,  p.  420).  The  epithet  of  Al 
Code,  the  Holy,  is  need  ae  the  proper  name  of  Jerusalem.  [The  first  important 
event  after  the  vietory  of  the  Termuk  was  the  seoond  capture  of  Damasens  (by  Abfi 
Obeidah).  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  probably  began  early  in  687,  and  the  oity  sur¬ 
rendered  in  688.  See  Caesani,  op.  eit,  iii.  930  tqq.] 
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to  the  perseverance  of  the  besiegers.  The  patriarch  Sophronios 
appeared  on  the  walls,  and  by  the  voice  of  an  interpreter  de¬ 
manded  a  conference.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  dissuade  the 
lieutenant  of  the  caliph  from  his  impious  enterprise,  he  proposed, 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  a  fair  capitulation,  with  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  clause,  that  the  articles  of  security  should  be  ratified 
by  the  authority  and  presence  of  Omar  himself.  The  question 
was  debated  in  the  council  of  Medina ;  the  sanctity  of  the  place, 
and  the  advice  of  Ali,  persuaded  the  caliph  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  his  soldiers  and  enemies,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  journey  is 
more  illustrious  than  the  royal  pageants  of  vanity  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  The  conqueror  of  Persia  and  Syria  was  mounted  on  a  red 
camel,  which  carried,  besides  his  person,  a  bag  of  corn,  a  bag  of 
dates,  a  wooden  dish,  and  a  leathern  bottle  of  water.  Wher¬ 
ever  he  halted,  the  company,  without  distinction,  was  invited  to 
partake  of  his  homely  fare,  and  the  repast  was  consecrated  by 
the  prayer  and  exhortation  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful* 
But  in  this  expedition  or  pilgrimage  his  power  was  exercised  in 
the  administration  of  justice ;  he  reformed  the  licentious  poly¬ 
gamy  of  the  Arabs,  relieved  the  tributaries  from  extortion  and 
cruelty,  and  chastised  the  luxury  of  the  Saracens  by  despoiling 
them  of  their  rich  silks  and  dragging  them  on  their  faces  in  the 
dirt.  When  he  came  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  caliph  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  “  God  is  victorious.  O  Lord,  give  us  an  easy 
conquest ;  ”  and,  pitching  his  tent  of  coarse  hair,  calmly  seated 
himself  on  the  ground.  After  signing  the  capitulation,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  city  without  fear  or  precaution ;  and  courteously  dis¬ 
coursed  with  the  patriarch  concerning  its  religious  antiquities." 
Sophronius  bowed  before  his  new  master,  and  secretly  muttered. 

98  The  singular  journey  and  equipage  of  Omar  are  described  (besides  Oekify. 
vol.  i.  p.  250)  by  Murtadi  (Merveilles  de  l’Egypte,  p.  200-202).  [According  to  reeczA 
criticism,  the  visit  of  the  O&liph  Omar  to  Syria  had  no  special  connexion  with  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem.  He  arrived  at  Jabiyah  (N.E.  of  the  Yennuk)  before  the  tv- 
render  of  the  city,  but  the  purpose  of  his  journey  was  not  to  take  possession  of  it 
(so  several  Arabic  sources ;  followed  by  De  Goeje,  Miednikov,  and  Caetani).  It  hat 
been  shown  by  Lammens  (from  a  Ms.  of  Ibn  Asakir,  preserved  in  Damascus)  that 
Jabiyah  was  the  permanent  Saracen  camp  and  military  centre  in  Syria,  in  the  race* 
of  Omar  and  Othman ;  and  Caetani  (op.  cit.  iii.  927-9)  with  Lammens  ooncJode* 
that  OmAr  came  to  hold  there  a  great  meeting  of  all  the  Moslem  leaders  in  Syria— 
a  regular  parliament, — to  discuss  the  administration  of  the  conquered  country.] 

06  The  Arabs  boast  of  an  old  propheoy  preserved  at  Jerusalem,  and  describing 
the  name,  the  religion,  and  the  person  of  Omar,  the  future  conqueror.  By  roefe 
arts  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  soothed  the  pride  of  their  foreign  masters,  Cyrus  and 
Alexander  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  L  xi.  e.  1,  8,  p.  647,  579-689). 
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in  the  words  of  Daniel,  “  The  abomination  of  desolation  is  in  the 
holy  place  At  the  hour  of  prayer  they  stood  together  in  the 
church  of  the  Resurrection ;  but  the  caliph  refused  to  perform 
his  devotions,  and  contented  himself  with  praying  on  the  steps 
of  the  church  of  Constantine.  To  the  patriarch  he  disclosed  his 
prudent  and  honourable  motive.  “  Had  I  yielded,”  said  Omar, 

“  to  your  request,  the  Moslems  of  a  future  age  would  have  in¬ 
fringed  the  treaty  under  colour  of  imitating  my  example.”  By 
his  command  the  ground  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  prepared 
for  the  foundation  of  a  mosch ; 08  and,  during  a  residence  of  ten 
days,  he  regulated  the  present  and  future  state  of  his  Syrian 
conquests.  Medina  might  be  jealous  lest  the  caliph  should  be 
detained  by  the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  or  the  beauty  of  Damascus ; 
her  apprehensions  were  dispelled  by  his  prompt  and  voluntary 
return  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.** 

To  achieve  what  yet  remained  of  the  Syrian  war,  the  caliph  of  Aleppo 
had  formed  two  separate  armies  :  a  chosen  detachment,  under  Anti^i. 
Amrou  and  Yezid,  was  left  in  the  camp  of  Palestine ;  while  the 
larger  division,  under  the  standard  of  Abu  Obeidah  and  Caled, 
marched  away  to  the  north  against  Antioch  and  Aleppo.100  The 
latter  of  these,  the  Beroea  of  the  Greeks,  was  not  yet  illustrious 
as  the  capital  of  a  province  or  a  kingdom ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
by  anticipating  their  submission  and  pleading  their  poverty, 
obtained  a  moderate  composition  for  their  lives  and  religion. 

But  the  castle  of  Aleppo,101  distinct  from  the  city,  stood  erect 

**  Tfc  $94\vyfia  rrjs  vb  fatly  8 id  AmriifA  row  wpafarov  itrrbs  [leg.  J<rrbi]  iv 

fat?.  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  381  [a.m.  6137].  This  prediction,  which  had 
already  served  for  Antiochns  and  the  Romans,  was  again  refitted  for  the  present 
occasion,  by  the  asoonomy  of  Sophronias,  one  of  the  deepest  theologians  of  the 
Monothelite  controversy. 

M  According  to  the  accurate  survey  of  D’Anville  (Dissertation  Bur  l’ancienne 
Jerusalem,  p.  42-54),  the  mosch  of  Omar,  enlarged  and  embellished  by  succeeding 
caliphs,  covered  the  ground  of  the  ancient  temple  (voAoibr  rov  fitydXov  vaov  8dv* 8ow, 
says  Phocas),  a  length  of  215,  a  breadth  of  172,  toises.  The  Nubian  geographer 
declares  that  this  magnificent  structure  was  second  only  in  size  and  beauty  to  the 
great  mosch  of  Cordova  (p.  113),  whose  present  state  Mr.  Swinburne  haB  so  elegantly 
represented  (Travels  into  Spain,  p.  296-302). 

*•  Of  the  many  Arabic  tarikhs  or  ohronicles  of  Jerusalem  (d’Herbelot,  p.  867), 

Ockley  found  one  among  the  Pooock  Mss.  of  Oxford  (voL  i.  p.  257),  which  he  has 
used  to  supply  the  defective  narrative  of  A1  Wakidi. 

190  [For  the  conquest  of  the  great  Syrian  cities  after  the  victory  of  Yermfik,  see 
Gaetani,  iii.  808  sqq.] 

101  The  Persian  historian  of  Timur  ftom.  iii.  1.  v.  c.  21,  p.  800)  describes  the 
castle  of  Aleppo  as  founded  on  a  rook  one  nundred  cubits  in  height ;  a  proof,  says 
the  French  translator,  that  he  had  never  visited  the  place.  It  is  now  in  the  midst 
of  Ike  city,  of  no  strength,  with  a  single  gate,  the  circuit  is  about  500  or  600  paces, 
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on  a  lofty  artificial  mound :  the  sides  were  sharpened  to  a  pre¬ 
cipice,  and  faced  with  freestone ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  ditch 
might  be  filled  with  water  from  the  neighbouring  springs. 
After  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  the  garrison  was  still  equal 
to  the  defence;  and  Youkinna,  their  valiant  and  hereditary 
chief,  had  murdered  his  brother,  an  holy  monk,  for  daring  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  peace.  In  a  siege  of  four  or  five  months, 
the  hardest  of  the  Syrian  war,  great  numbers  of  the  Saracens 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  their  removal  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile  could  not  seduce  the  vigilance  of  Youkinna ;  nor  could  the 
Christians  be  terrified  by  the  execution  of  three  hundred  captives, 
whom  they  beheaded  before  the  castle-wall.  The  silence,  and 
at  length  the  complaints,  of  Abu  Obeidah  informed  the  caliph 
that  their  hope  and  patience  were  consumed  at  the  foot  of  this 
impregnable  fortress.  “  I  am  variously  affected,”  replied  Omar, 
“  by  the  difference  of  your  success ;  but  I  charge  you  by  no 
means  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle.  Your  retreat  would  dimin¬ 
ish  the  reputation  of  our  arms,  and  encourage  the  infidels  to  fall 
upon  you  on  all  sides.  Remain  before  Aleppo  till  God  shall 
determine  the  event,  and  forage  with  your  horse  round  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country.”  The  exhortation  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful  was  fortified  by  a  supply  of  volunteers  from  all  the 
tribes  of  Arabia,  who  arrived  in  the  camp  on  horses  or  camels. 
Among  these  was  Dames,  of  a  servile  birth,  but  of  gigantic  size 
and  intrepid  resolution.  The  forty-seventh  day  of  his  service 
he  proposed,  with  only  thirty  men,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
castle.  The  experience  and  testimony  of  Caled  recommended 
his  offer;  and  Abu  Obeidah  admonished  his  brethren  not  to 
despise  the  baser  origin  of  Dames,  since  he  himself,  could  he 
relinquish  the  public  care,  would  cheerfully  serve  under  the 
banner  of  the  slave.  His  design  was  covered  by  the  appearance 
of  a  retreat ;  and  the  camp  of  the  Saracens  was  pitched  about  a 
league  from  Aleppo.  The  thirty  adventurers  lay  in  ambush  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  Dames  at  length  succeeded  in  his  in¬ 
quiries,  though  he  was  provoked  by  the  ignorance  of  his  Greek 
captives.  “God  curse  these  dogs,”  said  the  illiterate  Arab. 
“  what  a  strange  barbarous  language  they  speak !  ”  At  the 

and  the  ditoh  hall  loll  of  stagnant  water  (Voyages  de  Tavernier,  tom.  i.  p.  liV 
Pooook,  voL  ii.  part  i.  p.  160).  The  fortresses  of  the  East  are  oontemptible  to  ax 
European  eye. 
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darkest  hoar  of  the  night,  he  scaled  the  most  accessible  height, 
which  he  had  diligently  surveyed,  a  place  where  the  stones 
were  less  entire,  or  the  slope  less  perpendicular,  or  the  guard 
less  vigilant.  Seven  of  the  stoutest  Saracens  mounted  on  each 
other’s  shoulders,  and  the  weight  of  the  column  was  sustained 
on  the  broad  and  sinewy  back  of  the  gigantic  slave.  The  fore¬ 
most  in  this  painful  ascent  could  grasp  and  climb  the  lowest 
part  of  the  battlements ;  they  silently  stabbed  and  cast  down 
the  sentinels ;  and  the  thirty  brethren,  repeating  a  pious  ejacu¬ 
lation,  “  0  apostle  of  God,  help  and  deliver  us !  ”  were  suc¬ 
cessively  drawn  up  by  the  long  folds  of  their  turbans.  With  bold 
and  cautious  footsteps,  Dames  explored  the  palace  of  the  gover¬ 
nor,  who  celebrated,  in  riotous  merriment,  the  festival  of  his 
deliverance.  From  thence  returning  to  his  companions,  he 
assaulted  on  the  inside  the  entrance  of  the  castle.  They  over¬ 
powered  the  guard,  unbolted  the  gate,  let  down  the  drawbridge, 
and  defended  the  narrow  pass,  till  the  arrival  of  Caled,  with  the 
dawn  of  day,  relieved  their  danger  and  assured  their  conquest. 
Youkinna,  a  formidable  foe,  became  an  active  and  useful  prose¬ 
lyte  ;  and  the  general  of  the  Saracens  expressed  his  regard  for 
the  most  humble  merit  by  detaining  the  army  at  Aleppo  till 
Dames  was  cured  of  his  honourable  wounds.  The  capital  of 
Syria  was  still  covered  by  the  castle  of  Aazaz  and  the  iron 
bridge  of  the  Orontes.  After  the  loss  of  those  important  posts 
and  the  defeat  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  armies,  the  luxury  of 
Antioch1”  trembled  and  obeyed.  Her  safety  was  ransomed 
with  three  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  but  the  throne 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  East,  which  had  been  decorated  by  Caesar  with  the 
titles  of  free,  and  holy,  and  inviolate,  was  degraded  under  the 
yoke  of  the  caliphs  to  the  secondary  rank  of  a  provincial  town.1” 

>c*  The  date  of  the  oonquest  of  Antioch  by  the  Arabs  is  of  some  importance. 
Bj  comparing  the  years  of  the  world  in  the  ohronography  of  Theophanes  with  the 
year*  of  the  Hegira  in  the  history  of  Elmaoin,  we  shall  determine  that  it  was  taken 
between  Janaary  23d  and  September  1st,  of  the  year  of  Christ  638  (Pagi,  Critica,  in 
Baron.  Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  812,  813).  A1  Wakidi  (Ookley,  vol.  i.  p.  814)  assigns 
ihmt  event  to  Tuesday,  August  21st,  an  inconsistent  date ;  since  Easter  fell  that 
year  on  April  5th,  the  21st  of  August  must  have  been  a  Friday  (see  the  Tables  of 
Lbe  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates).  [The  date  of  the  oapture  of  Antioch  is  uncertain, 
bat  638  seems  probable.] 

140  His  bounteous  edict,  which  tempted  the  grateful  city  to  assume  the  victory 
>f  Phanalia  for  a  perpetual  era,  is  given  4v  'Amoyflf  rf  nifrpowAku,  teal  iurtK? 
i  si  <c«l  wpoKa$miirp  riff  &raroA$t.  John  Mala  la,  in  Chron.  p. 
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Plight  of  In  the  life  of  Heraclius,  the  glories  of  the  Persian  war  are 
clouded  on  either  hand  by  the  disgrace  and  weakness  of  his  more 
[638]  early  and  his  later  days.  When  the  successors  of  Mahomet  un¬ 
sheathed  the  sword  of  war  and  religion,  he  was  astonished  at  the 
boundless  prospect  of  toil  and  danger ;  his  nature  was  indolent, 
nor  could  the  infirm  and  frigid  age  of  the  emperor  be  kindled  to 
a  second  effort.  The  sense  of  shame,  and  the  importunities  of 
the  Syrians,  prevented  his  hasty  departure  from  the  scene  of 
action ;  but  the  hero  was  no  more ;  and  the  loss  of  Damascus 
and  Jerusalem,  the  bloody  fields  of  Aiznadin  and  Yermuk,  may 
be  imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  absence  or  misconduct  of  the 
sovereign.  Instead  of  defending  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  he  in¬ 
volved  the  church  and  state  in  a  metaphysical  controversy  for  the 
unity  of  his  will ;  and,  while  Heraclius  crowned  the  offspring  of 
his  second  nuptials,  he  was  tamely  stripped  of  the  most  valuable 
part  of  their  inheritance.  In  the  cathedral  of  Antioch,  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishops,  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  he  bewailed 
the  sins  of  the  prince  and  people ;  but  his  confession  instructed 
the  world  that  it  was  vain,  and  perhaps  impious,  to  resist  the 
judgment  of  God.  The  Saracens  were  invincible  in  fact,  since 
they  were  invincible  in  opinion ;  and  the  desertion  of  Youkinna, 
his  false  repentance  and  repeated  perfidy,  might  justify  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  emperor  that  he  was  encompassed  by  traitors  and 
apostates  who  conspired  to  betray  his  person  and  their  country 
to  the  enemies  of  Christ.  In  the  hour  of  adversity,  hi9  supersti¬ 
tion  was  agitated  by  the  omens  and  dreams  of  a  falling  crown : 
and,  after  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  Syria,  he  secretly  em¬ 
barked  with  a  few  attendants  and  absolved  the  faith  of  his 
subjects.104  Constantine,  his  eldest  son,  had  been  stationed  with 
forty  thousand  men  at  Csasarea,  the  civil  metropolis  of  the  three 
provinces  of  Palestine.  But  his  private  interest  recalled  him  to 
the  Byzantine  court ;  and,  after  the  flight  of  his  father,  he  felt 
himself  an  unequal  champion  to  the  united  force  of  the  caliph. 
His  vanguard  was  boldly  attacked  by  three  hundred  Arabs  and 

91,  edit.  Venet.  [p.  216,  ed.  Bonn].  We  may  distinguish  his  authentic  infomsalios 
of  domestic  facts  from  his  gross  ignorance  of  general  history. 

104  See  Ookley  (vol.  i.  p.  308,  312),  who  laughs  at  the  credulity  of  his  author. 
When  Heraclius  bade  fareweU  to  Syria,  Vale  Syria  et  ultimum  vale,  he  propbaciffi 
that  the  Romans  should  never  re-enter  the  province  till  the  birth  of  an  inaospicans 
ohild,  the  future  soourge  of  the  empire.  Abulfeda,  p.  68.  I  am  perfectly  igooraai 
of  the  mystio  sense,  or  nonsense,  of  this  prediction.  [Pernioe,  I/imperative  Stadia 
290.  For  date  (probably  636)  op.  Caetani,  iii.  609  »qq.  806  sgg.] 
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a  thousand  black  slaves,  who,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  had  climbed 

the  snowy  mountains  of  Libanus,  and  who  were  speedily  followed 

by  the  victorious  squadrons  of  Galed  himself.  From  the  north 

and  south,  the  troops  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  advanced  along 

the  sea-shore,  till  their  banners  were  joined  under  the  walls  of 

the  Phoenician  cities :  Tripoli  and  Tyre  were  betrayed ;  and  a  End  of  the 

fleet  of  fifty  transports,  which  entered  without  distrust  the  captive 

harbours,  brought  a  seasonable  supply  of  arms  and  provisions  to 

the  camp  of  the  Saracens.  Their  labours  were  terminated  by 

the  unexpected  surrender  of  Caesarea : 106  the  Roman  prince  had  u.».  eu-ai 

embarked  in  the  night ; 106  and  the  defenceless  citizens  solicited 

their  pardon  with  an  offering  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 

gold.  The  remainder  of  the  province,  Ramlah,197  Ptolemais  or 

Acre,  Sichem  or  Neapolis,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Gabala, 

Liaodicea,  Apamea,  Hierapolis,  no  longer  presumed  to  dispute 

the  will  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Syria  bowed  under  the  sceptre  of 

the  caliphs  seven  hundred  years  after  Pompey  had  despoiled 

the  last  of  the  Macedonian  kings.108 

The  sieges  and  battles  of  six  campaigns  had  consumed  many  Theeon-^ 
thousands  of  the  Moslems.  They  died  with  the  reputation  and  SyrU.'i.D. 
the  cheerfulness  of  martyrs ;  and  the  simplicity  of  their  faith 
may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  an  Arabian  youth,  when  he 
embraced,  for  the  last  time,  his  sister  and  mother :  “  It  is  not,” 
said  he,  “  the  delicacies  of  8yria,  or  the  fading  delights  of  this 
world,  that  have  prompted  me  to  devote  my  life  in  the  cause  of 

1AS  [Theophanes  gives  a.d.  642  (stift  a.m.  6188)  as  date  of  capture  of  Cosarea. 

Ibn  AM  al  Qakam  places  it  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Heraolins  (a.h.  20,  a.d.  641). 

John  of  Nikin  (tr.  Zotenberg,  p.  569)  mentions  the  eaptnre  of  Kllunas  as  syn¬ 
chronous  with  events  in  Egypt  of  a.d.  641,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  means 
C0sar*3a.  Kllunas  seems  more  likely  to  be  a  oorruption  of  Asoalon  (and  this  con¬ 
jecture  may  be  supported  by  al-Bal&dhuri,  p.  ii.  ap.  Weil,  Zoc.  ctl.).] 

In  the  loose  and  obscure  chronology  of  the  times,  I  Am  guided  by  an  authentic 
record  (in  the  book  of  ceremonies  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus)  which  certifies 
that,  June  4,  a.d.  688,  the  emperor  crowned  his  younger  son  Heraclius  [or  Hern- 
donas]  in  the  presence  of  his  eldest  Constantine,  And  in  the  palace  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  that  January  1,  a.d.  639,  the  royal  procession  visited  the  great  church,  and, 
or*  the  4th  of  the  same  month,  the  hippodrome.  [Bk.  ii.,  o.  27,  28;  p.  627-9,  ed. 

Bonn.  The  flight  of  Heraclius  is  to  be  placed  in  a.d.  686  ;  op.  Weil,  op.  cit.  p.  79. 
H&eophanes  places  it  in  a.d.  688.] 

f*7  [The  name  Bamlah  is  of  later  date  (8th  cent.) ;  at  the  time  of  the  oonqnest 
the  name  was  Rama.] 

M  Sixty-five  years  before  Christ,  8yria  Pontusque  monuments  sunt  Cn.  Pompeii 
rirtotis  (Veil.  Pateroul.  ii.  38),  rather  of  his  fortune  and  power;  he  adjudged  Syria 
u>  M  a  Soman  province,  and  the  last  of  the  Seleuoides  were  incapable  of  drawing  a 
ward  in  defence  of  their  patrimony  (see  the  original  texts  collected  by  Usher, 

Ajxnal.  p.  420). 
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religion.  But  I  seek  the  favour  of  God  and  his  apostle ;  and  I 
have  heard,  from  one  of  the  companions  of  the  prophet,  that  the 
spirits  of  the  martyrs  will  be  lodged  in  the  crops  of  green  birds, 
who  shall  taste  the  fruits,  and  drink  of  the  rivers,  of  paradise. 
Farewell ;  we  shall  meet  again  among  the  groves  and  fountains 
which  God  has  provided  for  his  elect.”  The  faithful  captives 
might  exercise  a  passive  and  more  arduous  resolution  ;  and  a 
cousin  of  Mahomet  is  celebrated  for  refusing,  after  an  abstinence 
of  three  days,  the  wine  and  pork,  the  only  nourishment  that  was 
allowed  by  the  malice  of  the  infidels.  The  frailty  of  some 
weaker  brethren  exasperated  the  implacable  spirit  of  fanaticism ; 
and  the  father  of  Amer  deplored,  in  pathetic  strains,  the  apo6tacy 
and  damnation  of  a  son,  who  had  renounced  the  promises  of  God 
and  the  intercession  of  the  prophet,  to  occupy,  with  the  priest* 
and  deacons,  the  lowest  mansions  of  hell.  The  more  fortunate 
Arabs,  who  survived  the  war,  and  persevered  in  the  faith,  were 
restrained  by  their  abstemious  leader  from  the  abuse  of  prosper¬ 
ity.  After  a  refreshment  of  three  days,  Abu  Obeidah  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  pernicious  contagion  of  the  luxury  of 
Antioch,  and  assured  the  caliph  that  their  religion  and  virtue 
could  only  be  preserved  by  the  hard  discipline  of  poverty  and 
labour.  But  the  virtue  of  Omar,  however  rigorous  to  himself, 
was  kind  and  liberal  to  his  brethren.  After  a  just  tribute  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  he  dropped  a  tear  of  compassion ;  and, 
sitting  down  on  the  ground,  wrote  an  answer,  in  which  he  mildly 
censured  the  severity  of  his  lieutenant :  “  God,"  said  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  prophet,  “  has  not  forbidden  the  use  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world  to  faithful  men,  and  such  as  have  performed 
good  works :  therefore,  you  ought  to  have  given  them  leave  to 
rest  themselves,  and  partake  freely  of  those  good  things  which 
the  country  affordeth.  If  any  of  the  Saracens  have  no  family 
in  Arabia,  they  may  marry  in  Syria ;  and,  whosoever  of  them 
wants  any  female  slaves,  he  may  purchase  as  many  as  he  hath 
occasion  for.”  The  conquerors  prepared  to  use,  or  to  abuse, 
this  gracious  permission ;  but  the  year  of  their  triumph  was 
marked  by  a  mortality  of  men  and  cattle;  and  twenty-five 
thousand  Saracens  were  snatched  away  from  the  possession  of 
Syria.  The  death  of  Abu  Obeidah  might  be  lamented  by  the 
Christians ;  but  his  brethren  recollected  that  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  elect  whom  the  prophet  had  named  as  the  heirs  of  pan- 
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dise.ia#  Gated  survived  his  brethren  about  three  years ;  and  the 
tomb  of  the  Sword  of  God  is  shewn  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Emesa.  His  valour,  which  founded  in  Arabia  and  Syria  the 
empire  of  the  caliphs,  was  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  a  special 
providence ;  and,  as  long  as  he  wore  a  cap  which  had  been 
blessed  by  Mahomet,  he  deemed  himself  invulnerable  amidst 
the  darts  of  the  infidels. 

The  place  of  the  first  conquerors  was  supplied  by  a  new  gene-  progran  of 
ration  of  their  children  and  countrymen :  Syria  became  the  seat  con-8xri“ 
and  support  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah :  and  the  revenue,  theljToMts 
soldiers,  the  ships  of  that  powerful  kingdom  were  consecrated  to 
enlarge  on  every  side  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  But  the  Sara- 
oens  despise  a  superfluity  of  fame ;  and  their  historians  scarcely 
condescend  to  mention  the  subordinate  conquests  which  are  lost 
in  the  splendour  and  rapidity  of  their  victorious  career.  To  the 
north  of  Syria,  they  passed  mount  Taurus,  and  reduced  to  their 
obedience  the  province  of  Cilicia,  with  its  capital  Tarsus,  the 
ancient  monument  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  Beyond  a  second 
ridge  of  the  same  mountains,  they  spread  the  flame  of  war, 
rather  than  the  light  of  religion,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  To  the 
east,  they  advanced  to  the  banks  and  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris : 110  the  long  disputed  barrier  of  Rome  and  Persia  was 
for  ever  confounded  ;  the  walls  of  Edessa  and  Amida,  of  Dara 
and  Nisibis,  which  had  resisted  the  arms  and  engines  of  Sapor 
or  Nushirvan,  were  levelled  in  the  dust ;  and  the  holy  city  of 
Abgarus  might  vainly  produce  the  epistle  of  the  image  of  Christ 
to  an  unbelieving  conqueror.  To  the  west,  the  Syrian  kingdom 
is  bounded  by  the  sea;  and  the  ruin  of  Aradus,  a  small  island 
or  peninsula  on  the  coast,  was  postponed  during  ten  years. 

i0*  Abulfeda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  73.  Mahomet  oould  a  rtf  ally  vary  the  praises 
of  bis  diseiples.  Of  Omar  he  was  aooustomed  to  say  that,  if  a  prophet  oould  arise 
after  himself,  it  would  be  Omar ;  and  that  in  a  general  calamity  Omar  would  be 
excepted  by  the  divine  justioe  (Ookley,  vol.  i.  p.  221). 

u®  A1  Wakidi  had  likewise  written  an  history  of  the  oonquest  of  Diarbekir,  or 
Mesopotamia  (Ookley,  at  the  end  of  the  iid  vol.),  whioh  onr  interpreters  do  not 
appear  to  have  seen.  [The  text  has  been  published  by  Ewald:  Liber  Wakedii 
de  Meeopotamiae  expugnatae  historia,  Gottingen,  1827.]  The  Ghroniole  of  Diony¬ 
sius  of  Telmar,  the  Jaoobite  patriarch,  records  the  taking  of  Edessa,  a.d.  637,  and 
of  Dara,  a.d.  641  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  108),  and  the  attentive  may 
glean  some  doubtful  information  from  the  Ohronography  of  Theophanes  (p.  285- 
287).  Most  of  the  towns  of  Mesopotamia  yielded  by  surrender  (Abulpharag.  p.  112). 

[For  the  ohroniole  of  Dionysius  of  Tellmahre  (Patriarch  of  Antioch  a.d.  818-845), 
see  Appendix  1.] 
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Bat  the  hills  of  Libanus  abounded  in  timber,  the  trade  of 
Phoenicia  was  populous  in  mariners ;  and  a  fleet  of  seventeen 
hundred  barks  was  equipped  and  manned  by  the  natives  of  the 
desert.  The  Imperial  navy  of  the  Romans  fled  before  than 
from  the  Pamphylian  rocks  to  the  Hellespont ;  but  the  spirit 
[constan*  of  the  emperor,  a  grandson  of  Heraclius,  had  been  subdued 
before  the  combat  by  a  dream  and  a  pun.111  The  Saracens 
rode  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
and  the  Cyclades,  were  successively  exposed  to  their  rapacious 
visits.  Three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  the 
memorable  though  fruitless  siege  of  Rhodes  m  by  Demetrius  had 
furnished  that  maritime  republic  with  the  materials  and  the 
subject  of  a  trophy.  A  gigantic  statue  of  Apollo,  or  the  sun, 
seventy  cubits  in  height,  was  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  a  monument  of  the  freedom  and  the  arts  of  Greece. 
[b.c.  M7]  After  standing  fifty-six  years,  the  colossus  of  Rhodes  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  an  earthquake ;  but  the  massy  trunk  and  huge  frag¬ 
ments  lay  scattered  eight  centuries  on  the  ground,  and  are  often 
described  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  They 
were  collected  by  the  diligence  of  the  Saracens,  and  sold  to  a 
Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  who  is  said  to  have  laden  nine 
hundred  camels  with  the  weight  of  the  brass  metal :  an  enor¬ 
mous  weight,  though  we  should  include  the  hundred  colossal 
figures11*  and  the  three  thousand  statues  which  adorned  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  of  the  sun. 

Egypt.  HI.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  may  be  explained  by  the  character 

spa ufeof  of  the  victorious  Saracen,  one  of  the  first  of  his  nation,  in  an  age 
Amrou  when  the  meanest  of  the  brethren  was  exalted  above  his  nature 

m  He  dreamed  that  he  was  at  Thessalonioa,  an  harmless  and  unmeaning  vision ; 
but  his  soothsayer,  or  his  cowardice,  understood  the  sure  omen  of  a  defeat  con 
oe&led  in  that  inauspicious  word  0i*  &AAy  Give  to  another  the  victory 

(Theophan.  p.  286  [leg.  287 ;  a.m.  6146].  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  L  xiv.  p.  88  [c.  19]). 

118  Every  passage  and  every  fact  that  relates  to  the  isle,  the  city,  and  the 
oolossus  of  Rhodes,  are  compiled  in  the  laborious  treatise  of  Meurains,  who  has 
bestowed  the  same  diligence  on  the  two  larger  islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus.  Bee  in 
the  iiird  vol.  of  his  works,  the  Rhodus  of  Meunius  (L  L  c.  16,  p.  715-719)  [cp 
especially  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  34,  18].  The  Byzantine  writers,  Theophanee  and  Con¬ 
stantine,  have  ignorantly  prolonged  the  term  to  I860  yean,  and  ridiculously  divide 
the  weight  among  30,000  camels.  [See  C.  Torr’s  Rhodes  in  Ancient  Times,  p- 
96-7.  He  observes :  “  The  twenty  tons  of  metal  would  not  load  more  than  90 
camels  ”.] 

118  Centum  colossi  alium  nobilitaturi  locum  [ooloBsi  centum  numero,  sod  uhi- 
oumque  singuli  fuisseut  nobilitaturi  locum],  says  Pliny,  with  his  usual  spirit  Hist. 
Natur.  xxxiv.  18.  [The  ohief  book  on  the  oonqueat  of  Egypt  is  Butler'i  The 
Arab  Conquests  of  Egypt,  1902.  See  also  Appendix  1  ad  fin.] 
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by  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  The  birth  of  Amrou  was  at  once  n».i 
base  and  illustrious :  his  mother,  a  notorious  prostitute,  was  un¬ 
able  to  decide  among  five  of  the  Koreish ;  but  the  proof  of  re¬ 
semblance  adjudged  the  child  to  Aasi,  the  oldest  of  her  lovers.114 
The  youth  of  Amrou  was  impelled  by  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  his  kindred  :  his  poetic  genius  was  exercised  in  satirical  verses 
against  the  person  and  doctrine  of  Mahomet ;  his  dexterity  was 
employed  by  the  reigning  faction  to  pursue  the  religious  exiles 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  .Ethiopian  king.114 
Yet  he  returned  from  this  embassy  a  secret  proselyte  ;  his  reason 
or  his  interest  determined  him  to  renounce  the  worship  of  idols ; 
he  escaped  from  Mecca  with  his  friend  Caled,  and  the  prophet 
of  Medina  enjoyed  at  the  same  moment  the  satisfaction  of  em¬ 
bracing  the  two  firmest  champions  of  his  cause.  The  impatience 
of  Amrou  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  faithful  was  checked  by  the 
reproof  of  Omar,  who  advised  him  not  to  seek  power  and  do¬ 
minion,  since  he  who  is  a  subject  to-day  may  be  a  prince  to¬ 
morrow.  Yet  his  merit  was  not  overlooked  by  the  two  first 
successors  of  Mahomet ;  they  were  indebted  to  his  arms  for  the 
conquest  of  Palestine ;  and  in  all  the  battles  and  sieges  of  Syria 
he  united  with  the  temper  of  a  chief  the  valour  of  an  adven¬ 
turous  soldier.  In  a  visit  to  Medina,  the  caliph  expressed  a  wish 
to  survey  the  sword  which  had  cut  down  so  many  Christian 
warriors:  the  son  of  Aasi  unsheathed  a  short  and  ordinary 
scymetar ;  and,  as  he  perceived  the  surprise  of  Omar,  (<  Alas,” 
said  the  modest  Saracen,  “  the  sword  itself,  without  the  arm  of 
its  master,  is  neither  sharper  nor  more  weighty  than  the  Bword 
of  Pharezdak  the  poet”.11*  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  hetFanwUk] 
was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  the  caliph  Othman;  but,  in  the 
subsequent  troubles,  the  ambition  of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and 
an  orator,  emerged  from  a  private  station.  His  powerful  sup¬ 
port,  both  in  council  and  in  the  field,  established  the  throne  of 
the  Ommiades ;  the  administration  and  revenue  of  Egypt  were 
restored  by  the  gratitude  of  Moawiyah  to  a  faithful  friend,  who 

114  We  learn  this  anecdote  from  a  spirited  old  woman,  who  reviled  to  their  faeee 
the  caliph  and  his  friend.  She  was  enoour&ged  by  the  silenoe  of  Amrou  and  the 
liberality  of  Moawiyah  (Abolfeda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  111). 

115Oagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  ii.  p.  46,  Ac.,  who  quotes  the  Abyssinian 
history,  or  romance,  of  Abdel  Baloides.  Yet  the  fact  of  the  embassy  and  ambassa¬ 
dor  may  be  allowed. 

ntlThis  saying  is  preserved  by  Pocock  (Not.  ad  Carmen  Tograi,  p.  184),  and 
justly  applauded  by  Mr.  Harris  (Philosophical  Arrangements,  p.  850). 
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had  raised  himself  above  the  rank  of  a  subject;  and  Amrou 
ended  his  days  in  the  palace  and  city  which  he  had  founded 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  His  dying  speech  to  his  children  is 
celebrated  by  the  Arabians  as  a  model  of  eloquence  and  wisdom : 
he  deplored  the  errors  of  his  youth ;  but,  if  the  penitent  was 
still  infected  by  the  vanity  of  a  poet,  he  might  exaggerate  the 
venom  and  mischief  of  his  impious  compositions.117 
invaiion  From  his  camp,  in  Palestine,  Amrou  had  surprised  or  anti- 
ifixSS1'  cipated  the  caliph’s  leave  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt.11*  The 
Dec* 1  '  magnanimous  Omar  trusted  in  his  God  and  his  sword,  which  had 
shaken  the  thrones  of  Ghosroes  and  Caesar ;  but,  when  he  com¬ 
pared  the  slender  force  of  the  Moslems  with  the  greatness  of 
the  enterprise,  he  condemned  his  own  rashness  and  listened  to 
his  timid  companions.  The  pride  and  the  greatness  of  Pharaoh 
were  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Koran ;  and  a  tenfold  repeti¬ 
tion  of  prodigies  had  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  effect,  not  the 
victory,  but  the  flight  of  six  hundred  thousand  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  The  cities  of  Egypt  were  many  and  populous;  their 
architecture  was  strong  and  solid ;  the  Nile,  with  its  numerous 
branches,  was  alone  an  insuperable  barrier ;  and  the  granary  of 
the  Imperial  city  would  be  obstinately  defended  by  the  Roman 
powers.  In  this  perplexity,  the  commander  of  the  faithful  re¬ 
signed  himself  to  the  decision  of  chance,  or,  in  his  opinion,  of 
providence.  At  the  head  of  only  four  thousand  Arabs,  the 
intrepid  Amrou  had  marched  away  from  his  station  of  Gaea, 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  messenger  of  Omar.  “  If  yon 
are  still  in  Syria,”  said  the  ambiguous  mandate,  “retreat  without 
delay  ;  but  if,  at  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  you  have  already 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  advance  with  confidence,  and 
depend  on  the  succour  of  God  and  of  your  brethren.”  The 
experience,  perhaps  the  secret  intelligence,  of  Amrou  had  taught 
him  to  suspect  the  mutability  of  courts ;  and  he  continued  his 

117  For  the  life  and  character  of  Amrou,  see  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracen*,  toL 
i.  p.  28,  68,  94,  828,  842,  344,  and  to  the  end  of  the  volume ;  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  55,  57. 
74,  110-112, 1621  and  Otter  (M6m.  de  l’Aoaddmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxi.  p.  131, 
182).  The  readers  of  Tacitus  may  aptly  compare  Vespasian  and  Mocianus  with 
Moawiyah  and  Amrou.  Yet  the  resemblance  is  still  more  in  the  situation  than  in 
the  characters  of  the  men. 

118  A1  Wakidi  had  likewise  composed  a  separate  history  of  the  conquest  ol 
Egypt,  which  Mr.  Ookley  could  never  procure  ;  and  his  own  inquiries  (vol.  i.  p- 
344-362)  have  added  very  little  to  the  original  text  of  Eutyohius  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p. 
296-823,  vers.  Pooock),  the  Melohite  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  revolution. 
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inarch  till  his  tents  were  unquestionably  pitched  on  Egyptian 
ground.  He  there  assembled  his  officers,  broke  the  seal,  perused 
the  epistle,  gravely  inquired  the  name  and  situation  of  the  place, 
and  declared  his  ready  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  caliph. 

After  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  he  took  possession  of  Farmah  orCF*r*ma] 
Pelusium  ;  and  that  key  of  Egypt,  as  it  has  been  justly  named, 
unlocked  the  entrance  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  ruins  of 
Heliopolis  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Cairo. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  The  ci»ie« 
east  of  the  Pyramids,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  south  of  the phu.B*by- 
Delta,  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs  in  circumference,  Cairo 
displayed  the  magnificence  of  ancient  kings.  Under  the  reign 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  Caesars,  the  seat  of  government  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  sea-coast ;  the  ancient  capital  was  eclipsed  by  the 
arte  and  opulence  of  Alexandria  ;  the  palaces,  and  at  length  the 
temples,  were  reduced  to  a  desolate  and  ruinous  condition :  yet 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  even  in  that  of  Constantine,  Memphis 
was  still  numbered  among  the  greatest  and  most  populous  of  the 
provincial  cities.119  The  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  this  place  of  the 
breadth  of  three  thousand  feet,  were  united  by  two  bridges  of 
sixty  and  of  thirty  boats,  connected  in  the  middle  stream  by  the 
small  island  of  Rouda,  which  was  covered  with  gardens  and  habi-  tur-Rod*] 
tations.m  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  bridge  was  terminated 
by  the  town  of  Babylon  and  the  camp  of  a  Roman  legion,  which 
protected  the  passage  of  the  river  and  the  second  capital  of 
Egypt.  This  important  fortress,  which  might  fairly  be  described 
as  a  part  of  Memphis,  or  Miarah,  was  invested  by  the  arms  of  the  cuur] 
lieutenant  of  Omar  :  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  Saracens  A  D' 
soon  arrived  in  his  camp  ;  and  the  military  engines,  which 
battered  the  walls,  may  be  imputed  to  the  art  and  labour  of  his 
Syrian  allies.  Yet  the  siege  was  protracted  to  seven  months  ; 

U 9  Strabo,  an  aoourate  and  attentive  spectator,  observes  of  Heliopolis,  rvrl 
eir  4*t t  vavtprifiot  ^  (Geograph.  1.  xvii.  p.  1158  [1,  §  27]),  bat  of  Memphis,  he 

declares,  w6Kis  8*  dan  nrydKrj  r«  koI  *6a v&pos  8«vt dpa  fitr  'A\*(dySpttay  (p.  1161  [ib. 

§  3211 ;  he  notioes,  however,  the  mixture  of  inhabitants  and  the  ruin  of  the  palaoee. 

In  the  proper  Egypt,  Ammianus  enumerates  Memphis  among  the  four  oitiee, 
maxim ie  urbibus  quibus  provincia  nitet  (xxii.  16),  and  the  name  of  Memphis 
appears  with  distinction  in  the  Roman  Itinerary  and  Episcopal  lists.  [The  battle 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt  was  fought  at  Heliopolis,  July  a.d.  640.  John  of 
Nikiu  is  here  the  important  source :  553  $qq.%  tr.  Zotenberg.  j 

130  These  rare  and  curious  facts,  the  breadth  (2946  feetl  and  the  bridge  of  the 
Nile,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Danish  traveller  and  tne  Nubian  geographer 
(p.  98). 
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and  the  rash  invaders  were  encompassed  and  threatened  by  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile.m  Their  last  assault  was  bold  and  suo- 
cessful :  they  passed  the  ditch,  which  had  been  fortified  with 
iron  spikes,  applied  their  scaling-ladders,  entered  the  fortress 
with  the  shout  of  “  God  is  victorious !  ”  and  drove  the  remnant 
u.d.  641]  of  the  Greeks  to  their  boats  and  the  isle  of  Bouda.  The  spot 
was  afterwards  recommended  to  the  conqueror  by  the  easy  com¬ 
munication  with  the  gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  Arabia:  the 
remains  of  Memphis  were  deserted ;  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  were 
converted  into  permanent  habitations  ;  and  the  first  mosch  was 
blessed  by  the  presence  of  fourscore  companions  of  Mahomet.® 
[Fn  stall  A  new  city  arose  in  their  camp  on  the  eastward  bank  of  the  Nile ; 
n  and  the  contiguous  quarters  of  Babylon  and  Fostat  are  confounded 
in  their  present  decay  by  the  appellation  of  old  Misrah  or  Cairo, 
of  which  they  form  an  extensive  suburb.  But  the  name  of  Cairo, 
the  town  of  victory,  more  strictly  belongs  to  the  modern  capital, 
which  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  Fatimite  caliphs.® 
It  has  gradually  receded  from  the  river,1®*  but  the  continuity  of 
buildings  may  be  traced  by  an  attentive  eye  from  the  monuments 
of  Sesostris  to  those  of  Saladin.124 

voluntary  Yet  the  Arabs,  after  a  glorious  and  profitable  enterprise,  must 
donottbe  have  retreated  to  the  desert,  had  they  not  found  a  powerful 

Copto  or  J  r 

Jacobites, 

riaol688  181  ^rom  t*16  month  of  April,  the  Nile  begins  imperceptibly  to  rise  ;  the  swell 

1  J  becomes  strong  and  visible  in  the  moon  after  the  summer  solstice  (Plin.  Hist.  Nil 

v.  10),  and  is  usually  proclaimed  at  Cairo  on  St.  Peter's  day  (June  29).  A  register 
of  thirty  successive  years  marks  the  greatest  height  of  the  waters  between  July  35 
and  August  18  (Maillet,  Description  de  1’Egypte,  lettre  xi.  p.  67,  <&o.  Poeook's 
Description  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  200.  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  383). 

123  Murtadi,  Merveilles  de  l’Egypte,  p.  243-259.  He  expatiates  on  the  subject 
with  the  zeal  and  minuteness  of  a  citizen  and  a  bigot,  and  his  local  traditions  have 
a  strong  air  of  truth  and  aoouracy. 

m  D’Herbelot,  Biblioth&que  Orientals,  p.  233. 

is3»  [The  river  has  receded  towards  the  west.  On  the  different  sites  inoloded  in 
Cairo  and  “  Old  Misr "  see  Lane,  Cairo  fifty  years  ago  (1896),  oh.  i.  and  x. ;  and 
S.  Lane- Poole,  Art  of  the  Saraoens  in  Egypt,  p.  4-9.  Memphis  is  about  foortcee 
miles  south  of  Cairo.] 

184  The  position  of  New  and  of  Old  Cairo  is  well  known,  and  has  been  often 
described.  Two  writers,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  anoient  and  modern 
Egypt,  have  fixed,  after  a  learned  inqniry,  the  city  of  Memphis  at  directly 

opposite  the  old  Cairo  (Sicard,  Nouveaux  M6moires  des  Missions  du  Levant,  tom. 

vi.  p.  5,  6.  Shaw’s  Observations  and  Travels,  p.  296-304).  Yet  we  may  not  dis¬ 
regard  the  authority  or  the  arguments  of  Pocock  (vol.  i.  p.  25-41),  Niebuhr 
(Voyage,  tom.  i.  77-106),  and,  above  all,  of  D’Anville  (Description  de  PEgyptf,  a 
111,  112,  130-149),  who  have  removed  Memphis  towards  the  village  of  Mehamah, 
some  miles  farther  to  the  south.  In  their  heat,  the  disputants  have  forgot  that  the 
ample  space  of  a  metropolis  covers  and  annihilates  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
controversy. 
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alliance  in  (he  heart  of  the  country.  The  rapid  conquest  of 
Alexander  was  assisted  by  the  superstition  and  revolt  of  the 
natives ;  they  abhorred  their  Persian  oppressors,  the  disciples  of 
the  Magi,  who  had  burnt  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  feasted  with 
sacrilegious  appetite  on  the  flesh  of  the  God  Apis.126  After  a 
period  of  ten  centuries  the  same  revolution  was  renewed  by  a 
similar  cause ;  and,  in  the  support  of  an  incomprehensible  creed, 
the  zeal  of  the  Coptic  Christians  was  equally  ardent.  I  have 
already  explained  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Monophysite 
controversy,  and  the  persecution  of  the  emperors,  which  con¬ 
verted  a  sect  into  a  nation  and  alienated  Egypt  from  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  government.  The  Saracens  were  received  as  the 
deliverers  of  the  Jacobite  church;  and  a  secret  and  effectual 
treaty  was  opened  during  the  siege  of  Memphis  between  a  vic¬ 
torious  army  and  a  people  of  slaves.  A  rich  and  noble  Egyptian, 
of  the  name  of  MokawkaB,  had  dissembled  his  faith  to  obtain  the 
administration  of  his  province :  in  the  disorders  of  the  Persian 
war  he  aspired  to  independence ;  the  embassy  of  Mahomet  ranked 
him  among  princes  ;  but  he  declined,  with  rich  gifts  and  am¬ 
biguous  compliments,  the  proposal  of  a  new  religion.128  The 
abuse  of  his  trust  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  Heraclius ; 
his  submission  was  delayed  by  arrogance  and  fear ;  and  his  con¬ 
science  was  prompted  by  interest  to  throw  himself  on  the  favour 
of  the  nation  and  the  support  of  the  Saracens.  In  his  first  confer¬ 
ence  with  Amrou,  he  heard  without  indignation  the  usual  option 
of  the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword.  “  The  Greeks,”  replied 
Mokawkas,  “  are  determined  to  abide  the  determination  of  the 
sword ;  but  with  the  Greeks  I  desire  no  communion,  either 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  and  I  abjure  for  ever  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  tyrant,  his  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  his  Melchite  slaves. 
For  myself  and  my  brethren,  we  are  resolved  to  live  and  die  in 
the  profession  of  the  gospel  and  unity  of  Christ.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  embrace  the  revelations  of  your  prophet ;  but  we  are 

m  See  Herodotna,  1.  iii.  c.  27, 28, 29.  iElian,  Hist.  Var.  1.  iv.  c.  8.  Saidas  in 
Qx«.  tom.  ii.  p.  774.  Diodor.  Sicul.  tom.  ii.  1.  xvii.  p.  197  [c.  49],  edit.  Weaseling, 
Tm*  flcM’wr  +)<t*07)k6tw p  tls  rk  Upd,  says  the  last  of  these  historians. 

**  Mokawkas  sent  the  prophet  two  Coptic  damsels  [see  above,  p.  404],  with  two 
maids  and  one  eunuch,  an  alabaster  vase,  an  ingot  of  pure  gold,  oil,  honey,  and 
the  finest  white  linen  of  Egypt,  with  an  horse,  a  mule,  and  an  ass,  distinguished 
by  their  respective  qualifications.  The  emb  say  of  Mahomet  was  dispatched  from 
Medina  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  628).  See  Gagnier  (Vie  de 
Mahomet,  tom.  ii.  p.  265,  256,  303),  from  A1  Jannabi.  [For  Mokawkas  or  al- 
Mukaakis,=  the  Patriarch  Cyrus,  see  Appendix  20.] 
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desirous  of  peace,  and  cheerfully  submit  to  pay  tribute  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  temporal  successors.”  The  tribute  was  ascertained 
at  two  pieces  of  gold  for  the  head  of  every  Christian ; Isr  but  old 
men,  monks,  women,  and  children  of  both  sexes  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  were  exempted  from  this  personal  assessment ;  the 
Copts  above  and  below  Memphis  swore  allegiance  to  the  caliph, 
and  promised  an  hospitable  entertainment  of  three  days  to  every 
Musulman  who  should  travel  through  their  country.  By  this 
charter  of  security  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  tyranny  of  the 
Melchites  was  destroyed;128  the  anathemas  of  St.  Cyril  were 
thundered  from  every  pulpit ;  and  the  sacred  edifices,  with  the 
patrimony  of  the  church,  were  restored  to  the  national  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Jacobites,  who  enjoyed  without  moderation  the 
moment  of  triumph  and  revenge.  At  the  pressing  summons  of 
Amrou,  their  patriarch  Benjamin  emerged  from  his  desert ;  and, 
after  the  first  interview,  the  courteous  Arab  affected  to  declare 
that  he  had  never  conversed  with  a  Christian  priest  of  more  inno¬ 
cent  manners  and  a  more  venerable  aspect.129  In  the  march 
from  Memphis  to  Alexandria,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar  entrusted 
his  safety  to  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of  the  Egyptians ;  the  roads 
and  bridges  were  diligently  repaired ;  and,  in  every  step  of  his 
progress,  he  could  depend  on  a  constant  supply  of  provisions 
and  intelligence.  The  Greeks  of  Egypt,  whose  numbers  could 
scarcely  equal  a  tenth  of  the  natives,  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
universal  defection ;  they  had  ever  been  hated,  they  were  no 
longer  feared ;  the  magistrate  fled  from  his  tribunal,  the  bishop 
from  his  altar  ;  and  the  distant  garrisons  were  surprised  or  starved 
by  the  surrounding  multitudes.  Had  not  the  Nile  afforded  a 
safe  and  ready  conveyance  to  the  sea,  not  an  individual  could 
have  escaped  who  by  birth,  or  language,  or  office,  or  religion, 
was  connected  with  their  odious  name. 

By  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  the  provinces  of  Upper 

187  [And  also  a  not  oppressive  property  tax.  Cp.  Weil,  i.  p.  110,  111.] 

138  The  prefecture  of  Egypt,  and  the  oondnct  of  the  war,  had  been  trusted  by 
Heraolius  to  the  patriaroh  Cyrus  (Theophan.  p.  280,  281  [tub  a.m.  6126]).  “li 
Spain,”  said  James  II.  “  do  you  not  consult  your  priests  ?  ”  “  We  do,”  replied  tht 
Catholio  ambassador,  “  and  our  affairs  succeed  accordingly.”  I  know  not  how  to 
relate  the  plans  of  Cyrus,  of  paying  tribute  without  impairing  the  revenue,  and  of 
converting  Omar  by  his  marriage  with  the  emperor’s  daughter  (Nioephor.  Brevier, 
p.  17,  18). 

189  See  the  life  of  Benjamin,  in  Benaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandria,  p 
166-172),  who  has  enriohed  the  conquest  of  Egypt  with  some  facts  from  the  Arabic 
text  of  Severus,  the  Jacobite  historian.  [For  Benjamin,  see  Butler,  op.  ciL  c.  xiii.] 
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Egypt,  a  considerable  force  was  collected  in  the  island  of  Delta : 
the  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  the  Nile  afforded  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  strong  and  defensible  posts ;  and  the  road  to  Alexandria 
was  laboriously  cleared  by  the  victory  of  the  Saracens  in  two-and- 
twenty  days  of  general  or  partial  combat.  In  their  annals  of 
conquest,  the  siege  of  Alexandria1*0  is  perhaps  the  most  arduous 
and  important  enterprise.  The  firet  trading  city  in  the  world 
was  abundantly  replenished  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  defence.  Her  numerous  inhabitants  fought  for  the  dearest 
of  human  rights,  religion  and  property ;  and  the  enmity  of  the 
natives  seemed  to  exclude  them  from  the  common  benefit  of 
peace  and  toleration.  The  sea  was  continually  open ;  and,  if 
Heraclius  had  been  awake  to  the  public  distress,  fresh  armies 
of  Romans  and  barbarians  might  have  been  poured  into  the 
harbour  to  save  the  second  capital  of  the  empire.  A  circum¬ 
ference  of  ten  miles  would  have  scattered  the  forces  of  the 
Greeks  and  favoured  the  stratagems  of  an  active  enemy ;  but 
the  two  sides  of  an  oblong  square  were  covered  by  the  sea  and 
the  lake  Marseotis,  and  each  of  the  narrow  ends  exposed  a  front  (u*reotu) 
of  no  more  than  ten  furlongs.  The  efforts  of  the  Arabs  were 
not  inadequate  to  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt  and  the  value  of 
the  prize.  From  the  throne  of  Medina,  the  eyes  of  Omar  were 
fixed  on  the  camp  and  city :  his  voice  excited  to  arms  the  Arabian 
tribes  and  the  veterans  of  Syria ;  and  the  merit  of  an  holy  war 
was  recommended  by  the  peculiar  fame  and  fertility  of  Egypt. 
Anxious  for  the  ruin  or  expulsion  of  their  tyrants,  the  faithful 
natives  devoted  their  labours  to  the  service  of  Amrou;  some 
sparks  of  martial  spirit  were  perhaps  rekindled  by  the  example 
of  their  allies ;  and  the  sanguine  hopes  of  Mokawkas  had  fixed 
his  sepulchre  in  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Alexandria.  Euty- 
chins  the  patriarch  observes  that  the  Saracens  fought  with  the 
courage  of  lions ;  they  repulsed  the  frequent  and  almost  daily 
sallies  of  the  besieged,  and  soon  assaulted  in  their  turn  the  walls 
and  towers  of  the  city.  In  every  attack,  the  sword,  the  banner 

mThe  local  description  of  Alexandria  is  perfectly  ascertained  by  the  master 
hand  of  the  first  of  geographers  (d’Anville,  Mdmoire  snr  l’Egypte,  p.  52-63),  but  we 
may  borrow  the  eyes  of  the  modem  travellers,  more  especially  of  Th6venot  (Voyage 
ao  Levant,  part  i.  p.  881-395),  Pooock  (vol.  i.  p.  2-18),  and  Niebuhr  (Voyage  en 
Arabic,  tom.  i.  p.  34-43).  Of  the  two  modern  rivals,  Savary  and  Volney,  the  one 
may  amuse,  the  other  will  instruct.  [For  the  topography  of  Alexandria,  see 
Pechstein’s  art.  in  Pauly,  Realenoyklop&die  der  class.  Altertumswissenschaft,  vol.  i. 
p-  1376  sqq.  (1894),  and  G.  Lumbroso’s  L’Egitto  (1895).] 
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of  Amron  glittered  in  the  van  of  the  Moslems.  On  a  memorable 
day,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  imprudent  valour:  his  followers 
who  had  entered  the  citadel  were  driven  back ;  and  the  general, 
with  a  friend  and  a  slave,  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Christians.  When  Amrou  was  conducted  before  the  protect, 
he  remembered  his  dignity  and  forgot  his  situation ;  a  lofty  de¬ 
meanour  and  resolute  language  revealed  the  lieutenant  of  the 
caliph,  and  the  battle-axe  of  a  soldier  was  already  raised  to 
strike  off  the  head  of  the  audacious  captive.  His  life  was  saved 
by  the  readiness  of  his  slave,  who  instantly  gave  his  maatflfc:* 
blow  on  the  face,  and  commanded  him,  with  an  angry  too^gjb 
be  silent  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors.  The  credulous  Gfttfk 
was  deceived:  he  listened  to  the  offer  of  a  treaty,  and:®* 


[Treaty 
signed,  a.d. 
641,  Nov.  8] 


prisoners  were  dismissed  in  the  hope  of  a  more  respectable  dft- 
bassy,  till  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  camp  announced;®* 
return  of  their  general  and  insulted  the  folly  of  the  inMkl^ 
At  length,  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  months  m  and  the  hMd 
three-and-twenty  thousand  men,  the  Saracens  prevailed  ;  Wl 
Greeks  embarked  their  dispirited  and  diminished  number*i^ili 
the  standard  of  Mahomet  was  planted  on  the  walls  of  ‘4® 
capital  of  Egypt.  “  I  have  taken,”  said  Amrou  to  the  catqjfe, 
“  the  great  city  of  the  West.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
merate  the  variety  of  its  riches  and  beauty ;  and  I  shall 
myself  with  observing  that  it  contains  four  thousand 
four  thousand  baths,  four  hundred  theatres  or  places  of 
ment,  twelve  thousand  shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable  f( 
forty  thousand  tributary  JewB.  The  town  has  been  sul 
force  of  arms,  without  treaty  or  capitulation,  and  the 
are  impatient  to  seize  the  fruits  of  their  victory.”  “* 
mander  of  the  faithful  rejected  with  firmness  the  idea  of 

m  [There  seems  to  be  no  early  authority  for  thiB  aneodote.] 

1,1  Both  Eutychius  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  S19)  and  Elmacin  (Hist.  Sail 
ooncur  in  fixing  the  taking  of  Alexandria  to  Friday  of  the  new  moos  of 
of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Hegira  (December  22,  a.d.  6401.  In  reckoning  I 
wards  fourteen  months  spent  before  Alexandria,  seven  montns  before  Babyioaii 
Amrou  might  have  invaded  Egypt  about  the  end  of  the  year  638 ;  but  we  are  tNHl 
that  he  entered  the  country  the  12th  of  Bayni,  6th  of  June  (Murtadi,  MerreiUetde 
rEgypte,  p.  164.  Severus,  apud  Benaudot,  p.  162).  The  Saraoen,  and  afterward! 
Lewis  IX.  of  France,  halted  at  Pelusium,  or  Damietta,  during  the  season  of  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile.  [For  date  see  Appendix  20.] 

153  Eutych.  Annal.  tom.  u.  p.  316, 319.  [Alexandria  capitulated,  see  Tabari,  iil 
p.  463 ;  John  of  Nikiu,  oh.  121.  Al-Bal&dhurf,  like  Eutychius,  has  the  false  statement 
that  it  was  stormed.  Cp.  E.  W.  Brooks  in  Byzantinisohe  Zeiteehrift,  iv.  p.  443.] 
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and  directed  his  lieutenant  to  reserve  the  wealth  and  revenue 
of  Alexandria  for  the  public  service  and  the  propagation  of  the 
faith.  The  inhabitants  were  numbered ;  a  tribute  was  imposed ; 
the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the  Jacobites  were  curbed,  and  the 
Melchites  who  submitted  to  the  Arabian  yoke  were  indulged  in 
the  obscure  but  tranquil  exercise  of  their  worship.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  disgraceful  and  calamitous  event  afflicted  the  de¬ 
clining  health  of  the  emperor ;  and  Heraclius  died  of  a  dropsy 
about  seven  weeks  after  the  loss  of  Alexandria.1*4  Under  the 
minority  of  his  grandson,  the  clamours  of  a  people,  deprived  of 
their  daily  sustenance,  compelled  the  Byzantine  court  to  under¬ 
take  the  recovery  of  the  capital  of  Egypt.  In  the  space  of  four 
years,  the  harbour  and  fortifications  of  Alexandria  were  twice 
occupied  by  a  fleet  and  army  of  Romans.  They  were  twice 
expelled  by  the  valour  of  Amrou,  who  was  recalled  by  the 
domestic  peril  from  the  distant  wars  of  Tripoli  and  Nubia.  But 
the  facility  of  the  attempt,  the  repetition  of  the  insult,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  the  resistance,  provoked  him  to  swear  that,  if  a 
third  time  he  drove  the  infidels  into  the  sea,  he  would  render 
Alexandria  as  accessible  on  all  sides  as  the  house  of  a  prostitute. 
Faithful  to  his  promise,  he  dismantled  several  parts  of  the  walls 
and  towers,  but  the  people  was  spared  in  the  chastisement  of 
the  city,  and  the  mosch  of  Mercy  was  erected  on  the  spot  where 
the  victorious  general  had  stopped  the  fury  of  his  troops. 

I  should  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  reader,  if  I  passed  in  The  au*- 
ailence  the  fate  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  as  it  is  described  TibrarT 
by  the  learned  Abulpharagius.  The  spirit  of  Amrou  was  more 
curious  and  liberal  than  that  of  his  brethren,  and  in  his  leisure 
hours  the  Arabian  chief  was  pleased  with  the  conversation  of 
John,  the  last  disciple  of  Ammonius,  and  who  derived  the  sur¬ 
name  of  PhUoponua  from  his  laborious  studies  of  grammar  and 
philosophy.1**  Emboldened  by  this  familiar  intercourse,  Philo- 

***  Notwithstanding  some  inconsistencies  of  Theoph&nes  and  Oedrenns,  the 
accuracy  of  Pagi  (Critica,  tom.  ii.  p.  824)  has  extracted  from  Nioephorns  and  the 
Chronioon  Orion  tale  the  true  date  of  the  death  of  Heraclius,  February  11th,  a.d. 

641,  fifty  dayB  after  the  loss  of  Alexandria.  A  fourth  of  that  time  was  sufficient  to 
convey  the  intelligence.  [Alexandria  fell  nino  months  after  his  death  (App.  21).] 

m  Many  treatises  of  this  lover  of  labour  (tfuxAvovoi)  are  still  extant ;  but  for 
readers  of  the  present  age  the  printed  and  unpublished  arc  nearly  in  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament.  Moses  and  Aristotle  are  the  chief  objects  of  his  verbose  commentaries, 
one  of  which  is  dated  as  early  as  May  10th,  a.d.  617  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grace,  tom.  ix. 
pL  468-468).  A  modern  (John  Le  Clero),  who  sometimes  assumed  the  same  name, 
was  equal  to  old  Philoponus  in  diligenoe,  and  far  superior  in  good  sense  and  real 
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ponus  presumed  to  solicit  a  gift,  inestimable  in  hia  opinion,  con¬ 
temptible  in  that  of  the  barbarians :  the  royal  library,  which 
alone,  among  the  spoils  of  Alexandria,  had  not  been  appropriated 
by  the  visit  and  the  seal  of  the  conqueror.  Am  ran  was  inclined 
to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  grammarian,  but  his  rigid  integrity 
refused  to  alienate  the  minutest  object  without  the  consent  ol 
the  caliph ;  and  the  well-known  answer  of  Omar  was  inspired 
by  the  ignorance  of  a  fanatic.  “  If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks 
agree  with  the  book  of  God,  they  are  useless  and  need  not  be 
preserved ;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious  and  ought  to 
be  destroyed.”  The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  the  volumes  of  paper  or  parchment  were  distributed  to  the 
four  thousand  baths  of  the  city ;  and  such  waB  their  incredible 
multitude  that  six  months  were  barely  sufficient  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  precious  fuel.  Since  the  Dynasties  of  Abol- 
pharagiusm  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  a  Latin  version, 
the  tale  has  been  repeatedly  transcribed ;  and  every  scholar, 
with  pious  indignation,  has  deplored  the  irreparable  shipwreck 
of  the  learning,  the  arts,  and  the  genius,  of  antiquity.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  deny  both  the  fact  and 
the  consequences.  The  fact  is  indeed  marvellous;  “Bead  and 
wonder !  ”  says  the  historian  himself ;  and  the  solitary  report 
of  a  stranger  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  six  hundred  years  on  the 
confines  of  Media  is  overbalanced  by  the  silence  of  two  annalists 
of  a  more  early  date,  both  Christians,  both  natives  of  Egypt, 
and  the  most  ancient  of  whom,  the  patriarch  Eutychius,  has 
amply  described  the  conquest  of  Alexandria.1*7  The  rigid  sen¬ 
tence  of  Omar  is  repugnant  to  the  sound  and  orthodox  precept 
of  the  Mahometan  casuists :  they  expressly  declare  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  books  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  which  are  acquired  by 

knowledge.  [The  story  founders  an  the  chronology.  John  Philopanus  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  Cp.  Krumbacher,  Gesohicte  der  byzantinisehec 
Litteratur,  p.  581.] 

138  Abolpharag.  Dynast,  p.  114,  vers.  Pocock.  [The  story  is  also  given  by  another 
late  authority,  Abd  al  Latlf .]  Audi  quid  faatum  sit  et  mirare.  It  would  be  eodlatf 
to  enumerate  the  modems  who  have  wondered  and  believed,  but  I  may  distinguish 
with  honour  the  rational  sceptioism  of  Renaudot  (Hist.  Alex.  Patriarch,  p.  170) 
historia  .  .  .  habet  aliquid  Awiarou  ut  Arabibus  familiars  est.  [For  Abolfampos  or 
Bar-Hebraeus,  see  Appendix  1.] 

137 This  curious  anecdote  will  be  vainly  sought  in  the  annals  of  Eutyehios  and 
the  Saracenic  history  of  Elmadn  [and  the  histories  of  Tabari  and  Ibn  Abdal  fiakaa 
who  was  resident  in  Egypt].  The  silence  of  Abulfeda,  Murtadi,  and  a  crowd  of 
Moslems  is  less  conclusive  from  their  ignorance  of  Christian  literature. 
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the  right  of  war,  should  never  be  committed  to  the  flames ;  and 
that  the  works  of  profane  science,  historians  or  poets,  physi- 
oians  or  philosophers,  may  be  lawfully  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
faithful.1*  A  more  destructive  zeal  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  the  first  successors  of  Mahomet;  yet  in  this  instance  the 
conflagration  would  have  speedily  expired  in  the  deficiency  of 
materials.  I  shall  not  recapitulate  the  disasters  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  library,  the  involuntary  flame  that  was  kindled  by  Caesar 
in  his  own  defence,1*  or  the  mischievous  bigotry  of  the  Christians 
who  studied  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  idolatry.140  But,  if 
we  gradually  descend  from  the  age  of  the  Antonines  to  that 
of  Theodosius,  we  shall  learn  from  a  chain  of  contemporary 
witnesses  that  the  royal  palace  and  the  temple  of  Serapis  no 
longer  contained  the  four,  or  the  seven,  hundred  thousand  volumes 
which  had  been  assembled  by  the  curiosity  and  magnificence  of 
the  Ptolemies.141  Perhaps  the  church  and  seat  of  the  patriarchs 


199  See  Roland,  do  Jure  Militari  Mohammedanorem,  in  his  iiird  volume  of  Dis¬ 
sertations,  p.  37.  The  reason  for  not  homing  the  religions  books  of  the  Jews  or 
Christians  is  derived  from  the  respect  that  is  dne  to  the  nams  of  God. 

199  Consult  the  collections  of  Frensheim  [Freinshemius]  (Supplement.  Livi&n. 
e.  13,  48)  and  Usher  (Annal.  p.  469).  Livy  himself  had  styled  the  Alexandrian 
library,  eleganti®  regum  cura&que  egregium  opus :  a  liberal  encomium,  for  whioh  he 
Is  pertly  criticized  by  the  narrow  stoioism  of  Seneca  (De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  c.  9), 
whose  wisdom,  on  this  oooasion,  deviates  into  nonsense. 

140  See  this  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  211. 

141  Aulus  Gellius  (Nootes  Attica,  vi.  17),  A  mm  i  anus  Marcellinus  (xxii.  16),  and 
Orosius  (1.  vi.  c.  15).  They  all  speak  in  the  past  tense,  and  the  words  of  Ammianus 
are  remarkably  strong ;  fuerunt  Bibliotheca  innumerables  [leg.  inaestimabiles  ] ; 
et  loquitur  monumentorum  veterum  ooncinens  fides,  <&o.  [Cp.  also  the  expression  of 
John  Philoponus  (in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle’s  Prior  Analytios,  p.  iv.  a,  ed. 
Venice,  1536)  as  to  40  books  of  Analytios  found  “  in  the  old  libraries  ” ;  and  there 
U  a  similar  remark  in  Ammonius.  The  silenoe  of  the  early  authorities,  both  Greek 
and  Arabic,  is  the  main  argument  for  Gibbon’s  scepticism  as  to  the  burning  of  the 
Alexandrian  11  library  ”  by  Omar's  orders.  The  silenoe  of  the  ohronioles  of  Theo- 
phanee  and  Nioephorus  does  not  count  for  much,  as  they  are  oapriaious  and  unac¬ 
countable  in  their  selection  of  facts.  The  silence  of  Tabari  and  lbn  Abd  al  Hakam 
is  more  important,  but  not  deoisive.  Of  far  greater  weight  is  the  silence  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  John  of  Nikiu,  who  gives  a  very  full  aocount  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 
Wetl  supports  Gibbon,  while  St.  Martin,  among  others,  has  defended  the  statement 
of  Abulfaragius.  For  the  two  libraries  at  Alexandria,  and  the  evidence  of  Orosius, 
see  above,  vol.  iii.  Appendix  11.  It  should  be  notioed  perhaps  that  the  expression 
of  Abulfaragius  is  not  “  library  "  but  “  libri  philosophioi  qui  in  gazophylaciis  regiis 
rcperiuntur”  (tr.  Pocock,  p.  114).  But  Abd  al  Latlf  (ed.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  p. 
188)  speaks  of  41  the  library  whioh  Amr  burned  with  Omar’s  permission”. — The 
origin  of  the  story  is  perhaps  to  be  sought  in  the  actual  destruction  of  religious 
books  in  Persia.  Ibn  Khaldun,  as  quoted  by  Hijji  Khalifa  (apud  de  8acy,  op.  cii. 
p.  341),  states  that  Omar  authorised  some  Persian  books  to  be  thrown  into  the 
water,  basing  his  decision  on  the  same  dilemma,  whioh,  aooording  to  Abulfaragius, 
be  enunciated  to  Amr.  It  is  quite  credible  that  books  of  the  Fire-worshippers 
were  destroyed  by  Omar's  orders ;  and  this  incident  might  have  originated  legends 
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might  be  enriched  with  a  repository  of  bookB ;  bat,  if  (he  pon¬ 
derous  mass  of  Arian  and  Monophysite  controversy  were  indeed 
consumed  in  the  public  baths,142  a  philosopher  may  allow,  with 
a  smile,  that  it  was  ultimately  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
I  sincerely  regret  the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have  been 
involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but,  when  I  seriously 
compute  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  waste  of  ignorance,  and  the 
calamities  of  war,  our  treasures,  rather  than  our  losses,  are  the 
object  of  my  surprise.  Many  curious  and  interesting  facts  are 
buried  in  oblivion :  the  three  great  historians  of  Rome  have 
been  transmitted  to  our  hands  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  we  are 
deprived  of  many  pleasing  compositions  of  the  lyric,  iambic, 
and  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  we  should  gratefully 
remember  that  the  mischances  of  time  and  accident  have  spared 
the  classic  works  to  which  the  suffrage  of  antiquity 141  had  ad¬ 
judged  the  first  place  of  genius  and  glory;  the  teachers  oi 
ancient  knowledge,  who  are  still  extant,  had  perused  and  com¬ 
pared  the  writings  of  their  predecessors ; 144  nor  can  it  fairly  be 
presumed  that  any  important  truth,  any  useful  discovery  in  art 
or  nature,  has  been  snatched  away  from  the  curiosity  of  modem 
ages. 

In  the  administration  of  Egypt, 145  Amrou  balanced  the  de¬ 
mands  of  justice  and  policy  ;  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
law,  who  were  defended  by  God,  and  the  people  of  the  alli¬ 
ance,  who  were  protected  by  man.  In  the  recent  tumult  of  con¬ 
quest  and  deliverance,  the  tongue  of  the  Copts  and  the  sword  of 

of  the  destruction  of  books  elsewhere.  For  a  careful  examination  of  the  question, 
see  Butler,  op.  cii.t  o.  xxy.,  where  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  story  of  Abn  '1 
Faraj  is  “  a  mere  fable  totally  destitute  of  historical  foundation 

141  Benaudot  answers  for  versions  of  the  Bible,  Hexapla  Catenae  Patrum ,  Com¬ 
mentaries,  Ac.  (p.  170).  Our  Alexandrian  Ms.,  if  it  came  from  Egypt,  and  not  from 
Constantinople  or  mount  Athos  (Western,  Prolegom.  ad  N.  T.  p.  8,  Ac.),  migbtpotttfclj 
be  among  them. 

149 1  have  often  perused  with  pleasure  a  chapter  of  Quintilian  (Institui.  Orator, 
x.  1),  in  which  that  judicious  critic  enumerates  and  appreciates  the  series  of  Greek 
and  Latin  classics. 

144  Such  as  Galen,  Pliny,  Aristotle,  Ac.  On  this  subject  Wotton  (Reflections  <m 
ancient  and  modern  Learning,  p.  86-95)  argues  with  solid  sense  against  the  lively 
exotio  fancies  of  Sir  William  Temple.  The  contempt  of  the  Greeks  for  farhsnt 
science  would  soaroely  admit  the  Indian  or  JSthiopic  books  into  the  library  of 
Alexandria ;  nor  is  it  proved  that  philosophy  has  sustained  any  real  loss  from  their 
exclusion. 

149  This  curious  and  authentic  intelligence  of  Murtadi  (p.  284-289)  has  not  been 
discovered  either  by  Mr.  Oekley  or  by  the  self-sufficient  compilers  of  the  Modern 
Universal  History. 
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the  Arabs  were  most  adverse  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  province. 

To  the  former,  Amrou  declared  that  faction  and  falsehood  would 
be  doubly  chastised  :  by  the  punishment  of  the  accusers,  whom 
he  should  detest  as  his  personal  enemies,  and  by  the  promotion 
of  their  innocent  brethren,  whom  their  envy  had  laboured  to 
injure  and  supplant.  He  excited  the  latter  by  the  motives  of 
religion  and  honour  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  their  character,  to 
endear  themselves  by  a  modest  and  temperate  conduct  to  God 
and  the  caliph,  to  spare  and  protect  a  people  who  had  trusted  to 
their  faith,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  legitimate  and 
splendid  rewards  of  their  victory.  In  the  management  of  the 
revenue  he  disapproved  the  simple  but  oppressive  mode  of  capi¬ 
tation,  and  preferred  with  reason  a  proportion  of  taxes,  deducted 
on  every  branch  from  the  clear  profits  of  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce.  A  third  part  of  the  tribute  was  appropriated  to  the 
annual  repairs  of  the  dykes  and  canals,  so  essential  to  the  public 
welfare.  Under  his  administration  the  fertility  of  Egypt  supplied 
the  dearth  of  Arabia ;  and  a  string  of  camels,  laden  with  com 
and  provisions,  covered  almost  without  an  interval  the  long  road 
from  Memphis  to  Medina.140  But  the  genius  of  Amrou  soon  re¬ 
newed  the  maritime  communication  which  had  been  attempted 
or  achieved  by  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  or  the  Csesars ;  and  (a.».  mwi 
a  canal,  at  least  eighty  miles  in  length,  was  opened  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea.  This  inland  navigation,  which  would  have 
joined  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  ocean,  was  soon  dis¬ 
continued  as  useless  and  dangerous ;  the  throne  was  removed 
from  Medina  to  Damascus ;  and  the  Grecian  fleets  might  have 
explored  a  passage  to  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia.147 

Of  his  new  conquest,  the  caliph  Omar  had  an  imperfect  know-  Bicbea  and 
ledge  from  the  voice  of  fame  and  the  legends  of  the  Koran.  Hen«MIlou< 

^•Eutychlus,  Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  820.  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen.  p.  86.  [All  the 
bftzinees  of  the  state  was  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  Coptic  Christians,  and  the  or¬ 
ganized  civil  service  of  the  Homans  was  largely  retained.  This  fact  is  abundantly 
illustrated  by  papyri  dating  from  the  first  century  of  Arab  rule.] 

u?  On  these  obscure  canals,  the  reader  may  try  to  satisfy  himself  from  d’Anville 
(M4m.  sup  l’Rgypte,  p.  108-110,  124,  132),  and  a  learned  thesis  maintained  and 
printed  at  Strasburg  in  the  year  1770  (Jungendorum  marinm  fluviorumque  molimi- 
na.  p.  39*47,  68-70).  Even  the  supine  Turks  have  agitated  the  old  project  of  joining 
the  two  seas  (M6moires  du  Baron  de  Tott,  tom.  iv.).  [The  canal  from  Bubastis  to 
the  Red  Sea  was  begun  by  Neoho  and  finished  by  Darius.  Having  become  choked 
up  with  sand,  it  was  cleared  by  Ptolemy  II.  and  again  by  Trajan.  The  canal  of 
Amr,  beginning  at  Babylon,  ran  north  to  Bilbeis,  then  east  to  HeroopoliB,  and 
then  southward,  reaching  the  Red  Sea  at  Kulzum  (Suez).  John  of  Nikiu  states 
that  the  Moslems  compelled  the  Egyptians  to  execute  the  work  of  clearing  the 
04  Canal  of  Trajan,”  tr.  Zotenberg,  p.  677.] 
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requested  that  his  lieutenant  would  place  before  his  eyes  the 
realm  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites ;  and  the  answer  of  Am- 
rou  exhibits  a  lively  and  not  unfaithful  picture  of  that  singular 
country.148  “  0  commander  of  the  faithful,  Egypt  is  a  compound 
of  black  earth  and  green  plants,  between  a  pulverised  mountain 
and  a  red  sand.  The  distance  from  Syene  to  the  sea  is  a  month’s 
journey  for  an  horseman.  Along  the  valley  descends  a  river, 
on  which  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  reposes  both  in  the 
evening  and  morning,  and  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  When  the  annual  dispensation  of 
Providence  unlocks  the  springs  and  fountains  that  nourish  the 
earth,  the  Nile  rolls  his  swelling  and  sounding  waters  through 
the  realm  of  Egypt ;  the  fields  are  overspread  by  the  salutary 
flood ;  and  the  villages  communicate  with  each  other  in  their 
painted  barks.  The  retreat  of  the  inundation  deposits  a  fertilis¬ 
ing  mud  for  the  reception  of  the  various  seeds ;  the  crowds  of 
husbandmen  who  blacken  the  land  may  be  compared  to  a  swarm 
of  industrious  ants ;  and  their  native  indolence  is  quickened  by  the 
lash  of  the  task-master  and  the  promise  of  the  flowers  and  fruits 
of  a  plentiful  increase.  Their  hope  is  seldom  deceived ;  but  the 
riches  which  they  extract  from  the  wheat,  the  barley,  and  the 
rice,  the  legumes,  the  fruit-trees,  and  the  cattle,  are  unequally 
shared  between  those  who  labour  and  those  who  possess.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  face  of  the  country 
is  adorned  with  a  silver  wave,  a  verdant  emerald ,  and  the  deep 
yellow  of  a  golden  harvest.  ” 149  Yet  this  beneficial  order  iB  some- 

148  A  small  volume,  dee  MerveiUes,  Ac,  de  TEgypte,  composed  in  the  xiiiib 
century  by  Murt&di  of  Cairo,  and  translated  from  an  Arabic  Ms.  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  was  published  by  Pierre  Vatier,  Paris,  1666.  The  antiquities  of  Egypt 
are  wild  and  legendary ;  but  the  writer  deserves  oredit  and  eBteem  for  his  aoooost 
of  the  conquest  and  geography  of  his  native  oountiy  (see  the  correspondence  of 
Am  rou  and  Omar,  p.  279-289).  [For  the  correspondence  of  Amr  and  Omar 
recorded  by  Ibn  Abd  al  Hakam,  see  Weil,  i.  p.  124  *qq.] 

149  In  a  twenty  years’  residence  at  Cairo,  the  oonsul  Maillet  had  contemplated 
that  varying  scene,  the  Nile  (lettre  ii.  particularly  p.  70,  76) ;  the  fertility  of  tbs 
land  (lettre  ix).  From  a  college  at  Cambridge,  the  poetie  eye  of  Gray  hid  M» 
the  same  objeote  with  a  keener  glanoe : 

What  wonder  in  the  Bultry  dimes  that  spread. 

Where  Nile,  redundant  o'er  his  summer  bed. 

From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 

And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  wat'ry  wings ; 

If  with  advent'rous  oar,  and  ready  sail. 

The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale ; 

Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride, 

That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 

(Mason's  Works  and  Memoirs  of  Gray,  p.  199,  900). 
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times  interrupted ;  and  the  long  delay  and  sudden  swell  of  the 
river  in  the  first  year  of  the  conquest  might  afford  some  colour 
to  an  edifying  fable.  It  is  said  that  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a 
virgin 160  had  been  interdicted  by  the  piety  of  Omar ;  and  that 
the  Nile  lay  sullen  and  inactive  in  his  shallow  bed,  till  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  caliph  was  cast  into  the  obedient  stream,  which  rose 
in  a  single  night  to  the  height  of  sixteen  cnbits.  The  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  Arabs  for  their  new  conquest  encouraged  the  licence 
of  their  romantic  spirit.  We  may  read,  in  the  gravest  authors, 
that  Egypt  was  crowded  with  twenty  thousand  cities  or  villages; 161 
that,  exclusive  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  the  Copts  alone  were 
found,  on  the  assessment,  six  millions  of  tributary  subjects, lts  or 
twenty  millions  of  either  sex  and  of  every  age ;  that  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  gold  or  silver  were  annually  paid  to  the  treasury 
of  the  caliph.11*  Our  reason  must  be  startled  by  these  extrava¬ 
gant  assertions;  and  they  will  become  more  palpable,  if  we 
assume  the  compass  and  measure  the  extent  of  habitual  ground : 
a  valley  from  the  tropic  to  Memphis,  seldom  broader  than  twelve 
miles,  and  the  triangle  of  the  Delta,  a  flat  surface  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  square  leagues,  compose  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
magnitude  of  France.164  A  more  accurate  research  will  justify  a 
more  reasonable  estimate.  The  three  hundred  millions,  created 
by  the  error  of  a  scribe,  are  reduced  to  the  decent  revenue  of 
four  millions  three  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  of  which 
nine  hundred  thousand  were  consumed  by  the  pay  of  the 

m  Murtadi,  p.  164-167.  The  reader  will  not  easily  credit  an  human  sacrifice 
under  the  Christian  emperors,  or  a  miracle  of  the  snooessors  of  Mahomet. 

Maillot,  Description  de  l’Egypte,  p.  22.  He  mentions  this  number  as  the 
common  opinion ;  and  adds  that  the  generality  of  these  villages  oontain  two  or  three 
thousand  persons,  and  that  many  of  them  are  more  populous  than  our  large  cities. 

lm  Eutyoh.  Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  308, 311.  The  twenty  millions  are  computed  from 
the  following  data :  one  twelfth  of  mankind  above  sixty,  one  third  below  sixteen, 
the  proportion  of  men  to  women  as  seventeen  to  sixteen  (Becherohes  sur  la  Popu¬ 
lation  de  la  Franoe,  p.  71,  72).  The  president  Ooguet  (Origins  des  Arts,  Ac.  tom. 
ill.  p.  26,  Ac.)  bestows  twenty-seven  millions  on  ancient  Egypt,  because  the  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  companions  of  Sesostris  were  born  on  the  same  day. 

lu  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saraoen.  p.  218  ;  and  this  gross  lump  is  swallowed  without 
eeruple  by  d’Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  1031),  Arbuthnot  (Tables  of  Ancient 
Coins,  p.  262),  and  De  Ouignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  iii.  p.  135).  They  might  allege 
the  not  less  extravagant  liberality  of  Appian  in  favour  of  the  Ptolemies  (in  profat.  1, 
of  seventy-four  myriads,  740,000  talents,  an  annual  income  of  185,  or  near  800, 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  according  as  we  reckon  by  the  Egyptian  or  the 
Alexandrian  talent  (Bernard  de  Ponderibus  Antiq.  p.  186). 

1M  See  the  measurement  of  d'Anville  (M6m.  sur  l’Egypte,  p.  28,  Ac.).  After 
some  peevish  cavils,  M.  Pauw  (Becherohes  sur  les  Egyptians,  tom.  i.  p.  118-121) 
can  only  enlarge  his  reckoning  to  2250  square  leagues. 
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soldiers.1*6  Two  authentic  lists,  of  the  present  and  of  the  twelfth 
century,  are  circumscribed  within  the  respectable  number  of  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  villages  and  towns.168  After  a  long  resi¬ 
dence  at  Cairo,  a  French  consul  has  ventured  to  assign  about  four 
millions  of  Mahometans,  Christians,  and  Jews,  for  the  ample, 
though  not  incredible,  scope  of  the  population  of  Egypt.1*7 
IV.  The  conquest  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean,168  was  first  attempted  by  the  arms  of  the  caliph 

150  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  p.  334,  who  calls  the  common  readinf 
or  version  of  Elmacin  error  librarii .  [Elmacin  gives  300,300,000.]  His  own 
emendation  of  4,300,000  pieces,  in  the  ixth  century,  maintains  a  probable  medics* 
between  the  3,000,000  which  the  Arabs  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt  (idea, 
p.  168),  and  the  2,400,000  which  the  sultan  of  Constantinople  levied  in  the  last 
oentury  (Pietro  della  Valle,  tom.  i.  p.  352  [p.  219  in  French  translation]  ;  TWvenoi, 
part  i.  p.  824).  Pauw  (Recherohes,  tom.  ii.  p.  365-373)  gradually  raises  the  revenue 
of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Ceasars,  from  six  to  fifteen  millions  of 
German  crowns. 

186  The  list  of  Sohultens  (Index  Geograph,  ad  caloem  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  5)  contain# 
2396  plaoes;  that  of  d’Anville  (M6m.  sur  PEgypte,  p.  29),  from  the  divan  of 
Cairo,  enumerates  2696. 

107  See  Maillet  (Description  de  l’Egypte,  p.  28),  who  seems  to  argue  with  candour 
and  judgment.  I  am  much  better  satisfied  with  the  observations  than  with  the 
reading  of  the  French  consul.  He  was  ignorant  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and 
his  fancy  is  too  much  delighted  with  the  fictions  of  the  Arabs.  Their  best  knee* 
ledge  is  oolleoted  by  Abulfeda  (Descript.  iEgypt.  Arab,  et  Lat.  a  Joh.  David 
Mioh&elis,  Gotting®,  in  4to,  1776),  and  in  two  reoent  voyages  into  Egypt  we  are 
amused  by  Savory  and  instructed  by  Volney.  I  wish  the  latter  could  travel  ore r 
the  globe. 

108  My  oonquest  of  Africa  is  drawn  from  two  Frenoh  interpreters  of  Arabic 
literature,  Cardonne  (Hist,  de  PAfrique  et  de  l'Espagne  sous  la  Domination  dw 
Arabes,  tom.  L  p.  8-55),  and  Otter  (M6m.  de  l’Aoadrinie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxi- 
p.  111-125,  and  136).  They  derive  their  principal  information  from  Novairi,  who 
composed,  a.d.  1331,  an  Encyclopedia  in  more  than  twenty  volumes.  The  fire 
general  parts  successively  treat  of,  1.  Physics,  2.  Man,  3.  Animals,  4.  Plants,  and, 
5.  History ;  and  the  African  affairs  are  discussed  in  the  vith  chapter  of  the  vth 
section  of  this  last  part  (Reiske,  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Chalife  Tabulae,  p.  233- 
234).  Among  the  older  historians  who  are  quoted  by  Novairi,  we  may  distinguwk 
the  original  narrative  of  a  soldier  who  led  the  van  of  the  Moslems.  [The  work  of 
Novairi  (see  Baron  de  SLane’s  translation,  Journal  Asiatique,  1841,  and  App.  to 
tome  i.  of  his  transl.  of  Ibn  Khaldun,  p.  313  sqq.)  is  marked  by  many  romantic  um 
legendary  details.  It  is  safer  to  adhere  to  the  briefer  notioes  of  the  older  uicib 
oentury  writers,  especially  Baladhuri  (see  references  in  Journal  Asiat,  1844)  eoJ 
Ibn  Abd  al  Hakam  (see  extract  in  Journal  Asiat.,  «5.,  and  App.  to  SBane's  Ibn 
Khaldun,  p.  301-12),  and  use  with  caution  both  Novairi  and  Ibn  Khaldun  (whose 
History  of  the  Berbers  and  Musulman  dynasties  of  North  Afrioa  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  Baron  de  Slane,  1852-6,  4  vols.).  Ibn  Khaldun  (14th  century)  used 
Novairi ;  and  Novairi  need  Baladhuri,  and  Ibn  al  Athir,  among  other  source*. 
Ibn  Kutaiba  has  also  some  important  notices  (see  Gayangoe,  History  of  th» 
Mohammedan  dynasties  in  Spain,  1840,  vol.  i.  App.  E),  and  Al  Bakri  (see  Slane, 
in  Journal  Asiat.,  1858).  The  French  oonquest  of  Algiers  and  occupation  of  Tunis 
have  led  to  some  valuable  studies  on  this  period :  Fournel,  Lee  Berbers :  Etudes  «n 
la  oonqugte  de  l’Afrique  par  les  Arabes,  1881 ;  Merrier,  Hist,  de  PAfrique  aeptea- 
trion&le,  1888-91 ;  Diehl,  in  L’Afrique  Byzantine,  Bk.  v.,  1896.  Besides  these,  w* 
have  Weil ;  Amari  (Storia  dei  Musulmani  di  Sioilia,  first  chapters  of  vol.  L).  Both'* 
Oqba  ibn  Nafi,  1859  ;  Tauxier’s  Le  patrioe  Gregorius  (Revue  Africa* pe,  18S5).] 
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Othman.14®  The  pious  design  was  approved  by  the  companions  of 
Mahomet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes ;  and  twenty  thousand  Arabs 
marched  from  Medina,  with  the  gifts  and  the  blessing  of  the 
commander  of  the  faithful.  They  were  joined  in  the  camp  of 
Memphis  by  twenty  thousand  of  their  countrymen ;  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  Abdallah,180  the  son  of  Said,  and 
the  foster-brother  of  the  caliph,  who  had  lately  supplanted  the 
conqueror  and  lieutenant  of  Egypt.  Yet  the  favour  of  the  prince 
and  the  merit  of  his  favourite  could  not  obliterate  the  guilt  of 
his  apostacy.  The  early  conversion  of  Abdallah  and  his  skilful 
pen  had  recommended  him  to  the  important  office  of  transcribing 
the  sheets  of  the  Koran ;  he  betrayed  his  trust,  corrupted  the 
text,  derided  the  errors  which  he  had  made,  and  fled  to  Mecca 
to  escape  the  justice,  and  expose  the  ignorance,  of  the  apostle. 
After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  he  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
Mahomet ;  his  tears  and  the  entreaties  of  Othman  extorted  a 
reluctant  pardon ;  but  the  prophet  declared  that  he  had  so  long 
hesitated,  to  allow  time  for  some  zealous  disciple  to  avenge  his 
injury  in  the  blood  of  the  apostate.  With  apparent  fidelity  and 
effective  merit,  he  served  the  religion  which  it  was  no  longer  his 
interest  to  desert :  his  birth  and  talents  gave  bun  an  honourable 
rank  among  the  Koreish ;  and,  in  a  nation  of  cavalry,  Abdallah 
was  renowned  as  the  boldest  and  most  dexterous  horseman  of 
Arabia.  At  the  head  of  forty  thousand  Moslems,  he  advanced 
from  Egypt  into  the  unknown  countries  of  the  West.  The  sands 
of  Barca  might  be  impervious  to  a  Roman  legion  ;  but  the  Arabs 
were  attended  by  their  faithful  camels ;  and  the  natives  of  the 
desert  beheld  without  terror  the  familiar  aspect  of  the  soil  and 
climate.  After  a  painful  march,  they  pitched  their  tents  before 
the  walls  of  Tripoli,181  a  maritime  city,  in  which  the  name,  the 

109  [Amr  however  had  already  rendered  Barca  tributary  and  reduoed  Tripoli 
and  Sabrata  in  a.d.  642-3  or  643-4  (according  to  Ibn  Abd  al  Hakam,  ap.  8  lane’s 
I  bn  Khaldun,  p.  302-3.  Bee  Weil,  i.  p.  124).  Omar  deoided  against  a  farther 
advance  westward.] 

See  the  history  of  Abdallah  in  Abaifeda  (Vit.  Mohammed,  p.  109)  and 
Oagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  iii.  p.  46-48). 

Ml  The  province  and  city  of  Tripoli  are  described  by  Leo  Africanos  (in  Navi- 
gmtione  et  Yiaggi  di  Ramnsio,  tom.  i.  Venetia,  1560,  fol.  76,  verso),  and  M&rmol 
(Description  de  l’Afrique,  tom.  ii.  p.  562).  The  first  of  these  writers  was  a  Moor, 
a  scholar,  and  a  traveller,  who  composed  or  translated  his  African  geography  in  a 
Hate  of  captivity  at  Rome,  where  he  had  assumed  the  name  and  religion  of  pope  Leo 
X.  [His  work  has  been  reoently  edited  for  the  Hakluyt  Boo.  by  Dr.  R.  Brown.] 
In  »  similar  captivity  among  the  Moors,  the  Spaniard  Marmol,  a  soldier  of  Charles 
V. ,  compiled  his  Description  of  Africa,  translated  by  d’Ablancoort  into  French 
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wealth,  and  the  inhabitants,  of  the  province  had  gradually  cen¬ 
tred,  and  which  now  maintains  the  third  rank  among  the 
states  of  Barbary.  A  reinforcement  of  Greeks  was  surprised  and 
cut  in  pieces  on  the  sea-shore ;  but  the  fortifications  of  Tripoli 
resisted  the  first  assaults;  and  the  Saracens  were  tempted  by 
the  approach  of  the  prefect  Gregory 162  to  relinquish  the  labours 
of  the  siege  for  the  perils  and  the  hopes  of  a  decisive  action. 
If  his  standard  was  followed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  the  regular  bands  of  the  empire  must  have  been  lost 
in  the  naked  and  disorderly  crowd  of  Africans  and  Moors,  who 
formed  the  strength,  or  rather  the  numbers,  of  his  host.  He 
rejected  with  indignation  the  option  of  the  Koran  or  the  tribute ; 
and  during  several  days  the  two  armies  were  fiercely  engaged 
from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  hour  of  noon,  when  their  fatigue 
and.  the  excessive  heat  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  and  re¬ 
freshment  in  their  respective  camps.  The  daughter  of  Gregory, 
a  maid  of  incomparable  beauty  and  spirit,  is  said  to  have  fought 
by  his  side  ;  from  her  earliest  youth  she  was  trained  to  mount  on 
horseback,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  wield  the  scymetar ;  and  the 
richness  of  her  arms  and  apparel  was  conspicuous  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  battle.  Her  hand,  with  an  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  was  offered  for  the  head  of  the  Arabian  general,  and  the 
youths  of  Africa  were  excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  glorioas 
prize.  At  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his  brethren,  Abdallah 
withdrew  his  person  from  the  field ;  but  the  Saracens  were  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  retreat  of  their  leader  and  the  repetition  of  these 
equal  or  unsuccessful  conflicts. 

A  noble  Arabian,  who  afterwards  became  the  adversary  of  All 
and  the  father  of  a  caliph,  had  signalised  his  valour  in  Egypt. 

(Paris,  1667,  3  vole,  in  4to).  M&rmol  had  read  and  seen,  but  he  is  dost! tot*  cf  tbr 
ourions  and  extensive  observation  which  abounds  in  the  original  work  of  Leo  tfe* 
African. 

108  Theophanes,  who  mentions  the  defeat,  rather  than  the  death,  of 
He  brands  the  prefect  with  the  name  of  T foams ;  he  had  probably  assumed  the 
purple  (Chronograph,  p.  385  [sub  a.m.  6189J).  [There  is  no  doubt  that  Gregor? 
revolted  against  Const&ns  and  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Cp.  Ihn  Abd  al  Haiaa 
(loe.  tit.  p.  804),  who  speaks  of  him  as  “  a  king  named  Jorejir  (or  Jirjir)  who  ha* 
at  first  administered  the  country  as  lieutenant  of  Heraolius,  but  had  then  revolted 
against  his  master  and  struck  dinars  with  his  own  image.  His  authority  exlinir 
from  Tripoli  to  Tangier.”  He  was  very  popular  in  Africa,  as  a  dumpsea  cf 
orthodoxy  against  Monotheletism,  and  protected  the  Abbot  Maximal.  See  Migee. 
Patr.  Gr.  91,  p.  354.  He  was  also  supported  by  the  Berbers  (cp.  Theoph.  ix. 
tit.),  and  he  fixed  his  residence  at  the  inland  city  of  Sufetula,  which  had  a  ttii 
citadel.] 
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and  Zobeir 1<a  was  the  first  who  planted  the  scaling-ladder  against 
the  walls  of  Babylon.  In  the  African  war  he  was  detached  from 
the  standard  of  Abdallah.  On  the  news  of  the  battle,  Zobeir, 
with  twelve  companions,  cut  his  way  through  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks,  and  pressed  forwards,  without  tasting  either  food  or 
repose,  to  partake  of  the  dangers  of  his  brethren.  He  cast  his 
eyes  round  the  field :  “  Where,”  said  he,  “  is  our  general  ?  ”  “  In 
his  tent.”  “  Is  the  tent  a  station  for  the  general  of  the  Mos¬ 
lems?  ”  Abdallah  represented  with  a  blush  the  importance  of 
his  own  life,  and  the  temptation  that  was  held  forth  by  the 
Roman  prefect.  “  Retort,”  said  Zobeir,  “  on  the  infidels  their 
ungenerous  attempt.  Proclaim  through  the  ranks  that  the  head 
of  Gregory  shall  be  repaid  with  his  captive  daughter  and  the 
equal  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold." 1M  To  the 
courage  and  discretion  of  Zobeir  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  en¬ 
trusted  the  execution  of  his  own  stratagem,  which  inclined  the 
long-disputed  balance  in  favour  of  the  Saracens.  Supplying  by 
activity  and  artifice  the  deficiency  of  numbers,  a  part  of  their 
forces  lay  concealed  in  their  tents,  while  the  remainder  prolonged 
an  irregular  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  till  the  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens.  On  both  sides  they  retired  with  fainting  steps ; 
their  horses  were  unbridled,  their  armour  was  laid  aside,  and  the 
hostile  nations  prepared,  or  seemed  to  prepare,  for  the  refresh¬ 
ment  of  the  evening  and  the  encounter  of  the  ensuing  day.  On 
a  sudden,  the  charge  was  sounded ',  the  Arabian  camp  poured 
forth  a  swarm  of  fresh  and  intrepid  warriors ;  and  the  long  line 
of  the  Greeks  and  Africans  was  surprised,  assaulted,  overturned 
by  new  squadrons  of  the  faithful,  who,  to  the  eye  of  fanaticism, 
might  appear  as  a  band  of  angels  descending  from  the  sky.  The 
prefect  himself  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Zobeir :  his  daughter, 
who  sought  revenge  and  death,  was  surrounded  and  made 
prisoner ;  and  the  fugitives  involved  in  their  disaster  the  town 
of  Sufetola,  to  which  they  escaped  from  the  sabres  and  lances  of 
the  Arabs.  Sufetula  was  built  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
the  south  of  Carthage :  a  gentle  declivity  is  watered  by  a  run¬ 
ning  stream,  and  shaded  by  a  grove  of  juniper-trees ;  and,  in  the 

**  See  in  Oakley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  46)  the  death  of  Zobeir,  which 
Vi m  honoured  with  the  tears  of  Ali,  against  whom  he  bad  rebelled.  Hi*  valour  at 
ths  stage  of  Babylon,  if  indeed  it  be  the  same  person,  is  mentioned  by  Eutyehius 
(Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  808). 

^[Novairi,  apud  State's  Ibn  Khaldfin,  i.  p.  819.] 
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rains  of  a  triumphal  arch,  a  portico,  and  three  temples  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  cariosity  may  yet  admire  the  magnificence  of 
the  Romans.1®  After  the  fall  of  this  opulent  city,  the  provin- 
cials  and  barbarians  implored  on  all  sides  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror.  His  vanity  or  his  zeal  might  be  flattered  by  offers  of 
tribute  or  professions  of  faith ;  but  his  losses,  his  fatigues,  sod 
the  progress  of  an  epidemical  disease,  prevented  a  solid  establish¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  Saracens,  after  a  campaign  of  fifteen  months, 
retreated  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  with  the  captives  and  the 
wealth  of  their  African  expedition.  The  caliph's  fifth  was 
granted  to  a  favourite,  on  the  nominal  payment  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  but  the  state  was  doubly  injured  by 
this  fallacious  transaction,  if  each  foot-soldier  had  shared  one 
thousand,  and  each  horseman  three  thousand,  pieces  in  the  real 
division  of  the  plunder.  The  author  of  the  death  of  Gregory 
was  expected  to  have  claimed  the  most  precious  reward  of  the 
victory :  from  his  silence  it  might  be  presumed  that  he  had 
fallen  in  the  battle,  till  the  tears  and  exclamations  of  the  pre¬ 
fect’s  daughter  at  the  sight  of  Zobeir  revealed  the  valour  and 
modesty  of  that  gallant  soldier.  The  unfortunate  virgin  wk 
offered,  and  almost  rejected,  as  a  slave,  by  her  father’s  murderer, 
who  coolly  declared  that  his  sword  was  consecrated  to  the  servw 
of  religion ;  and  that  he  laboured  for  a  recompense  far  above  tbe 
charms  of  mortal  beauty  or  the  riches  of  this  transitory  life-1* 
A  reward  congenial  to  his  temper  was  the  honourable  commis¬ 
sion  of  announcing  to  the  caliph  Othman  the  success  of  his  arms 
The  companions,  the  chiefs,  and  the  people  were  assembled  in 
the  mosch  of  Medina,  to  hear  the  interesting  narrative  of  Zobeir : 
and,  as  the  orator  forgot  nothing  except  the  merit  of  his  o«n 

“*  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  118, 119.  [For  Soletola  (Sbaitla),  an  important  cent*  ^ 
roads,  see  Saladin’s  Rapport  on  a  mission  to  Tnnis  in  Nouv.  Arch,  des  Missiam 
i.  1893.  The  plan  ol  the  site  is  given  in  Diehl's  l'Alrique  Byzantine,  p.  378.1 

160  Mimica  emptio,  says  Abulleda,  erat  h®c,  et  mira  donatio ;  qnandoqo&z 
Othman  ejns  nomine  nummos  ex  arario  prins  ablatos  ssrario  prsestabat  (As®. 
Moslem,  p.  78).  Elmaoin  (in  his  olondy  version,  p.  39)  seems  to  report  the  a® 
job.  When  the  Arabs  besieged  the  palace  ol  Othman,  it  stood  high  in  their  co¬ 
logne  ol  grievances. 

“7  (Ibn  Abd  al  Hakam  (Joe.  tit.  p.  306)  gives  another  story  about  the  daoghtc 
Gregory.  She  lell  to  the  lot  ol  a  man  ol  Medina.  He  placed  her  on  a  camel  t1* 
returned  with  her  improvising  these  verses : — 

“  Daughter  ol  Jonjir,  yon  will  go  on  loot  in  yonr  turn ; 

Tour  mistress  awaits  yon  in  the  Hijas, 

You  will  carry  a  skin  ol  water  Irom  Kobe  (to  Medina) 

She  “  asked  what  this  dog  meant ;  and  having  learned  the  meaning  ol  the  w** 
threw  hersell  from  the  camel  and  broke  her  neok 
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councils  and  actions,  the  name  of  Abdallah  was  joined  by  the 
Arabians  with  the  heroic  names  of  Caled  and  Amrou.148 

The  western  conquests  of  the  Saracens  were  suspended  near  Progress 
twenty  years,  till  their  dissensions  were  composed  by  the  estab-ssraoens 
Iishment  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah;  and  the  caliph  Moawiyah  a.d.  sawsa 
was  invited  by  the  cries  of  the  Africans  themselves.  The  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Heraclius  had  been  informed  of  the  tribute  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  stipulate  with  the  Arabs ;  but, 
instead  of  being  moved  to  pity  and  relieve  their  distress,  they 
imposed,  as  an  equivalent  or  a  fine,  a  second  tribute  of  a  similar 
amount.  The  ears  of  the  Byzantine  ministers  were  shut  against 
the  complaints  of  their  poverty  and  ruin ;  their  despair  was 
reduced  to  prefer  the  dominion  of  a  single  master;  and  the 
extortions  of  the  patriarch 149  of  Carthage,  who  was  invested 
with  civil  and  military  power,  provoked  the  sectaries,  and  even 
the  Catholics,  of  the  Boman  province  to  abjure  the  religion  as 
well  as  the  authority  of  their  tyrants.  The  first  lieutenant m  of  u.d. 
Moawiyah  acquired  a  just  renown,  subdued  an  important  city, 
defeated  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Greeks,  swept  away  four¬ 
score  thousand  captives,  and  enriched  with  their  spoils  the  bold 
adventurers  of  Syria  and  Egypt.171  But  the  title  of  conqueror 
of  Africa  is  more  justly  due  to  his  successor  Akbah.  He  marched  cow*  itm 
from  Damascus  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  of  the  bravest  Arabs ; 
and  the  genuine  force  of  the  Moslems  was  enlarged  by  the 
doubtful  aid  and  conversion  of  many  thousand  barbarians.  It 
would  be  difficult,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  trace  the  accurate  line  u.t>.  ««] 
of  the  progress  of  Akbah.  The  interior  regions  have  been 


*t,T*0TpdT9v<rar  Sspainp'ol  'Aippix^r,  teal  <rvfi0a\6prtt  ry  rvpdsrry  rpjfyoplf 
rovrpr  rp&towi  te al  robs  <rbw  abrf  icrdppowri  *al  vroixh^sunss  fJpout  pork  rwr  ''Atppmr 
i-W<rrp«  +av.  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  285,  edit.  Paris  [a.m.  6189].  His  chrono¬ 
logy  in  loose  and  inaoonrate.  [Some  words  have  accidentally  fallen  out  in  this 
paasage  after  ttr4ppovt n  and  are  preserved  in  the  translation  of  Anastasias  :  et  hunc 
db  Africa  pellunt  (de  Boor  supplies  *al  rovrop  'Afpucfjs  kriKavpovmp).  This  implies 
that  Gregory  was  not  slain ;  op.  above,  note  162.  Diehl  justly  remarks  that  he  must 
not  be  identified  with  Gregory  the  nephew  of  Heraolius  who  died  in  651-2  ;  op.  eii. 
p.  659 ;  but  does  not  question  the  statement  (of  Arabic  sources ?  e.g.  Ibn  Abd  al 
Hakacn,  loc.  cit.  p.  804)  that  he  was  slain  at  Sbaitla.  The  details  of  the  battle 
given  in  the  text  depend  chiefly  on  the  doubtful  authority  of  Novairi.] 
uss  [This  is  presumably  a  misprint  for  Patrician .] 

|7t  [Moawiya  ibn  Hudaij.] 

,T1  Theophanos  (in  Chronograph,  p.  298  [a.m.  6161])  inserts  the  vague  rumours 
(hat  might  reach  Constantinople,  of  the  western  conquests  of  the  Arabs;  and  I 
Irani  from  Paul  Warnefrid,  deacon  of  Aquileia  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  v.  o.  18), 
that  at  this  time  they  sent  a  fleet  from  Alexandria  into  the  Sicilian  and  African 
«*as.  (The  army  of  80,000  was  sent  over  from  Sicily  by  the  Emperor  Constant.] 
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peopled  by  the  Orientals  and  fictitious  armies  and  imaginary 
citadels.17*  In  the  warlike  province  of  Zab  and  Nnmidia,  four¬ 
score  thousand  of  the  natives  might  assemble  in  arms;  but  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  towns  is  incompatible  with 
the  ignorance  or  decay  of  husbandry ; OT  and  a  circumference 
[a.d.  688]  of  three  leagues  will  not  be  justified  by  the  ruins  of  Erbe  or 
Lambesa,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  that  inland  country.  Ai 
we  approach  the  sea-coast  the  well-known  cities  of  Bngia174 
and  Tangier176  define  the  most  certain  limits  of  the  Saracen 
victories.  A  remnant  of  trade  still  adheres  to  the  commodiooB 
harbour  of  Bugia,  which,  in  a  more  prosperous  age,  is  said  to 
have  contained  about  twenty  thousand  houses  ;  and  the  plenty 
of  iron,  which  is  dug  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  might  have 
supplied  a  braver  people  with  the  instruments  of  defence.  He 
remote  position  and  venerable  antiquity  of  Tingi,  or  Tangier, 
have  been  decorated  by  the  Greek  and  Arabian  fables;  but  the 
figurative  expressions  of  the  latter,  that  the  walls  were  con¬ 
structed  of  brass,  and  that  the  roofs  were  covered  with  gold  end 
silver,  may  be  interpreted  as  the  emblems  of  strength  and  opu¬ 
lence.  The  province  of  Mauritania  Tingi  tana, 176  which  assumed 
the  name  of  the  capital,  had  been  imperfectly  discovered  and 
settled  by  the  Romans ;  the  five  colonies  were  confined  to  a 
narrow  pale,  and  the  more  southern  parts  were  seldom  explored 
except  by  the  agents  of  luxury,  who  searched  the  forests  for 
ivory  and  the  citron-wood,177  and  the  Bhores  of  the  ocean  for 

179  [Not  imaginary.  North  Afrioa  is  full  of  the  remains  of  Bysantine  eitadaU. 
Cp.  above,  vol.  iv.  p.  267,  note  111.] 

179  See  Novairi  (apud  Otter,  p.  118),  Leo  Airioanns  (fol.  81,  verso),  who  reokoos 
only  oinque  eitta  e  infinite  oasale,  Marmol  (Description  de  l’Afrique,  tom.  iit  f.  S3), 
and  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  67,  66-68). 

174  Leo  African,  fol.  68,  verso ;  69,  recto.  Marmol,  tom.  ii.  p.  415.  Shaw,  p  ft 

175  Leo  Afrioan.  fol.  62.  Marmol,  tom.  ii.  p.  228. 

176Begio  ignobilis,  et  viz  qaioqnam  illnstre  eortita,  parvis  oppidis  habitats*, 
parva  flumina  emittit,  solo  qnam  viris  melior  et  segnitie  gentis  obeoura.  Pompoms* 
Mela,  i.  5,  iii.  10.  Mela  deserves  the  more  credit,  sinoe  his  own  Phoenician  anoscton 
had  migrated  from  Tingitana  to  Spain  (see,  in  ii.  6,  a  passage  of  that  geography 
bo  cruelly  tortured  by  Salmasius,  Isaac  Vossius,  and  the  most  virnlent  of  antis. 
James  Gronovius).  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the  final  reduction  of  that  country  by 
the  emperor  Claudius :  yet  almost  thirty  years  afterwards  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  11 
complains  of  his  authors,  too  lazy  to  inquire,  too  proud  to  oonfess  their  iguana* 
of  that  wild  and  remote  province. 

177  The  foolish  fashion  of  this  citron- wood  prevailed  at  Borne  among  the  mm. 
as  muoh  as  the  taste  for  pearls  among  the  women.  A  round  board  or  table,  fom 
or  five  feet  in  diameter,  sold  for  the  prioe  of  an  estate  (latifundii  taxations),  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xiii.  29).  I  ooneem 
that  I  must  not  oonfound  the  tree  citrus  with  that  of  the  fruit  citrons.  Bat  I  am 
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the  purple  shell-fish.  The  fearless  Akbah  plunged  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  traversed  the  wilderness  in  which  his 
successors  erected  the  splendid  capitals  of  Fez  and  Morocco,178 
a-nd  at  length  penetrated  to  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
great  desert.  The  river  Sus  descends  from  the  western  sides  of 
mount  Atlas,  fertilises,  like  the  Nile,  the  adjacent  soil,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  Canary,  or  Fortu¬ 
nate,  islands.  Its  banks  were  inhabited  by  the  last  of  the  Moors, 
a  race  of  savages,  without  lawB,  or  discipline,  or  religion :  they 
were  astonished  by  the  strange  and  irresistible  terrors  of  the 
Oriental  arms ;  and,  as  they  possessed  neither  gold  nor  silver, 
the  richest  spoil  was  the  beauty  of  the  female  captives,  some  of 
whom  were  afterwards  sold  for  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The 
career,  though  not  the  zeal,  of  Akbah  was  checked  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  boundless  ocean.  He  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves, 
and,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed  with  the  tone  of  a 
fanatic :  “  Great  God !  if  my  course  were  not  stopped  by  this 
sea,  I  would  still  go  on,  to  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the  West, 
preaching  the  unity  of  thy  holy  name,  and  putting  to  the  sword 
the  rebellious  nations  who  worship  any  other  gods  than  thee  ”.178 
Yet  this  Mahometan  Alexander,  who  sighed  for  new  worlds,  was 
nnable  to  preserve  his  recent  conquests.  By  the  universal  de¬ 
fection  of  the  Greeks  and  Africans,  he  was  recalled  from  thengMthof 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  surrounding  multitudes  left  him  Tabula, 
only  the  resource  of  an  honourable  death.  The  last  scene  was 
dignified  by  an  example  of  national  virtue.  An  ambitious  chief,  tAbn-mo- 
who  had  disputed  the  command  and  failed  in  the  attempt,  was 
led  about  as  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  Arabian  general.  The 
insurgents  had  trusted  to  his  discontent  and  revenge ;  he  dis¬ 
dained  their  offers,  and  revealed  their  designs.  In  the  hour  of 

not  botanist  enough  to  define  the  former  (it  is  like  the  wild  cypress)  by  the  vulgar 
or  Linnaan  name ;  nor  will  I  decide  whether  the  citrum  be  the  orange  or  the  lemon. 
Saimneans  appears  to  exhaust  the  subject,  bat  he  too  often  involves  himself  in  the 
web  of  his  disorderly  erudition  (Plinian.  Exeroitat.  tom.  ii.  p.  666,  Ac.). 

Leo  African,  fol.  16,  verso  ;  Marmol,  tom.  ii.  p.  28.  This  province,  the  first 
ioene  of  the  exploits  and  greatness  of  the  cherifs ,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  curious 
history  of  that  dynasty  at  tho  end  of  the  iiird  volume  of  Marmol,  Description  de 
I'Afrique.  The  iiird  volume  of  the  Recherohes  Historiques  Bar  les  Maares  (lately 
published  at  Paris)  illustrates  the  history  and  geography  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fes 
a.zxl  Morooco.  [It  is  doubtful  whether  Okba  really  reached  Tangier  and  the  Atlantic. 

Weil  rejects  the  story;  vol.  i.  p.  288.] 

179  Otter  (p.  119)  has  given  the  strong  tone  of  fanatioism  to  this  exclamation, 
which  Oardonne  (p.  37)  has  softened  to  a  pious  wish  of  prsaehmg  the  Koran.  Tet 
they  had  both  the  same  text  of  Novairi  before  their  eyes. 
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danger  the  grateful  Akbah  unlocked  his  fetters  and  advised  him 
to  retire ;  he  chose  to  die  under  the  banner  of  his  rival.  Em¬ 
bracing  as  friends  and  martyrs,  they  unsheathed  their  scymet&is, 
broke  their  scabbards,  and  maintained  an  obstinate  combat,  till 
they  fell  by  each  other’s  side  on  the  last  of  their  slaughtered 
[a.d.  688]  countrymen.180  The  third  general  or  governor  of  Africa,  Zuheir, 
avenged  and  encountered  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  He  van¬ 
quished  the  natives  in  many  battles ;  he  was  overthrown  by  a 
powerful  army  which  Constantinople  had  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Carthage. 

Found*-  It  had  been  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Moorish  tribes  to  join 
Cairo&n,  the  invaders,  to  share  the  plunder,  to  profess  the  faith,  and  to 
A  Da  revolt  to  their  savage  state  of  independence  and  idolatry  on  the 
first  retreat  or  misfortune  of  the  Moslems.  The  prudence  of 
Akbah  had  proposed  to  found  an  Arabian  colony  in  the  heart  of 
Africa :  a  citadel  that  might  curb  the  levity  of  the  barbarians,  & 
place  of  refuge  to  secure,  against  the  accidents  of  war,  the  wealth 
and  the  families  of  the  Saracens.  With  this  view,  and  under  the 
modest  title  of  the  station  of  a  caravan,  he  planted  this  colour 
[&i  Kaira-  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Hegira.  In  its  present  decay.  Cai¬ 
man  181  still  holds  the  second  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south : 161  its  inland 
situation,  twelve  miles  westward  of  the  sea,  has  protected  the 
city  from  the  Greek  and  Sicilian  fleets.  When  the  wild  beasts 
and  serpents  were  extirpated,  when  the  forest,  or  rather  wilder¬ 
ness,  was  cleared,  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  town  were  discovered 
in  a  sandy  plain ;  the  vegetable  food  of  Cairoan  is  brought  from 
afar ;  and  the  scarcity  of  springs  constrains  the  inhabitants  to 
collect  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs  a  precarious  supply  of  rain-water 
These  obstacles  were  subdued  by  the  industry  of  Akbah :  ht 

180  [Novairi,  loc.  til.  p.  884-6.] 

181  The  foundation  of  Oairoan  is  mentioned  by  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saiaosa 
vol.  ii.  p.  129, 180) ;  and  the  situation,  mosoh,  Ao.  of  the  city  are  described  by  Lee 
African  u  (fol.  75),  M&rmol  (tom.  ii.  p.  532),  and  Shaw  (p.  115).  [Kairawan  mmm 
main  body  of  an  army,  and  hence  the  camp  where  it  halted.  Cp.  Ibn  AM  a! 
Hakam  in  Jour.  Asiat.,  Nov.  1844,  p.  860  (or,  in  Slane’s  Ibn  Khald&n,  i.  p*  909) . 
also  Ibn  Ehallik&n,  i.  85,  trans.  Sian©.] 

183  A  portentous,  though  frequent,  mistake  has  been  the  confounding,  tnx s  & 
slight  similitude  of  name,  the  Cyrene  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Cairoan  of  the  Arafat 
two  cities  which  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  thousand  miles  along  the  mm 
coast.  The  great  Thuanus  has  not  escaped  this  fault,  the  leas  excuse  hi©  as  it  » 
oonneoted  with  a  formal  and  elaborate  description  of  Africa  (Historiar.  L  vii.  c.  1 
in  tom.  i.  p.  240,  edit.  Buckley).  [The  mistake  has  been  reiterated  recently  £ 
Mrs.  Butcher's  Church  in  Egypt,  1897.] 
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(raced  a  circumference  of  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  paces, 
which  he  encompassed  with  a  brick  wall ;  in  the  space  of  five 
yean,  the  governor’s  palace  was  surrounded  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  private  habitations ;  a  spacious  mosch  was  supported 
by  five  hundred  columns  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  Numidian 
marble ;  and  Cairoan  became  the  seat  of  learning  as  well  as  of 
empire.  But  these  were  the  glories  of  a  later  age ;  the  new 
colony  was  shaken  by  the  successive  defeats  of  Akbah  and  Zuheir, 
and  the  western  expeditions  were  again  interrupted  by  the  civil 
disoord  of  the  Arabian  monarchy.189  The  son  of  the  valiant 
Zobeir  maintained  a  war  of  twelve  years,  a  siege  of  seven  months, 
against  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  Abdallah  was  said  to  unite  the 
fierceness  of  the  lion  with  the  subtlety  of  the  fox ;  but,  if  he 
inherited  the  courage,  he  was  devoid  of  the  generosity,  of  his 
father.18* 

The  return  of  domestic  peace  allowed  the  caliph  Abdalmalek  conqnMt 
to  resume  the  conquest  of  Africa ;  the  standard  was  delivered  to  °h**eTAj>. 
Hassan  governor  of  Egypt,  and  the  revenue  of  that  kingdom, 
with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  was  consecrated  to  the 
important  service.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  the  interior  pro¬ 
vinces  had  been  alternately  won  and  lost  by  the  Saracens.  But 
the  sea-coast  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  the  pre¬ 
decessors  of  Hassan  had  respected  the  name  and  fortifications  of 
Carthage  ;  and  the  number  of  its  defenders  was  recruited  by  the 
fugitives  of  Cabes  and  Tripoli.  The  arms  of  Hassan  were  bolder 
and  more  fortunate ;  he  reduced  and  pillaged  the  metropolis  of 

1,1  [After  the  death  of  Okba,  the  ohief  power  in  North  Afrioa  tell  into  the  handa 
of  the  Berber  chief  Kuseila,  who  obtained  possession  of  Kairawan.  Throughout 
the  reign  of  Haraolios  the  indigenous  tribeB  of  Northern  Africa  had  been  growing 
more  and  more  independent  of  the  Imperial  government,  which  owing  to  the 
straggles  in  the  East  was  unable  to  attend  to  Africa.  The  shook  of  the  Baraoen 
invasion  of  647  had  the  effect  of  increasing  this  independence.  Against  the  subse¬ 
quent  Baraoen  attacks,  the  natives  joined  hands  with  the  Imperial  troops,  and 
Knseila  organized  a  confederation  of  native  tribes.  It  was  against  this  Berber 
chief  that  the  military  efforts  of  Zuhair  were  directed.  A  battle  was  fought  in  the 
plain  of  Mamma  (in  Byzaoena)  and  Kuseila  was  slain.  His  death  broke  up  the 
Berber  confederation,  and  restored  the  leading  position  in  Afrioa  to  the  Patrician 
of  Oarthage.  It  also  increased  the  importance  of  another  Berber  potentate,  the 
Aoraaian  queen  Kahina ;  who  joined  foroes  with  the  Imperial  army  to  oppose  the 
invasion  of  Hasan.  Bee  below.] 

194  Beside  the  Arabic  chronicles  of  Abulfeda,  Elmaoin,  and  Abulpharagius, 
tinder  the  seventy-third  year  of  the  Hegira,  we  may  consult  d’Herbelot  (Bibliot. 

Orient,  p.  7)  and  Ookley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  339-349).  The  latter  has 
given  the  last  and  pathetic  dialogue  between  Abdallah  and  his  mother;  but  he 
forgot  a  physical  effect  of  her  grief  for  his  death,  the  return,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
ana  fatal  consequences,  of  her  menses. 

vol.  v.— 32 
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u.d.  896]  Africa ;  and  the  mention  of  scaling-ladders  may  justify  the  suspi¬ 
cion  that  he  anticipated,  by  a  sudden  assault,  the  more  tedious 
operations  of  a  regular  siege.  But  the  joy  of  the  conquerors  was 
(a.d.  697]  goon  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Christian  succours.  The 
prsefect  and  patrician  John,  a  general  of  experience  and  renown, 
embarked  at  Constantinople  the  forces  of  the  Eastern  empire;1* 
they  were  joined  by  the  ships  and  soldiers  of  Sicily,  and  a  power¬ 
ful  reinforcement  of  Goths 188  was  obtained  from  the  fears  and 
religion  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  weight  of  the  confederate 
navy  broke  the  chain  that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ; 
the  Arabs  retired  to  Cairoan,  or  Tripoli;  the  Christians  landed; 
the  citizens  hailed  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  and  the  winter  was 
idly  wasted  in  the  dream  of  victory  or  deliverance.  But  Africa 
was  irrecoverably  lost :  the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  faithful 187  prepared  in  the  ensuing  spring  a  mare 
numerous  armament  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  patrician  in  his 
turn  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  post  and  fortifications  of 
Carthage.  A  second  battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Utica:  the  Greeks  and  Goths  were  again  defeated;  and  their 
timely  embarkation  saved  them  from  the  sword  of  Hassan,  who 
had  invested  the  slight  and  insufficient  rampart  of  their  camp. 
Whatever  yet  remained  of  Carthage  was  delivered  to  the  flame». 
and  the  colony  of  Dido 188  and  Csesar  lay  desolate  above  two  bun- 


185  At 6mos  .  .  .  ixcunra  rk  'Pwfiauck  l£cfrrAurc  rkdifia  or partly 4*  r§  br'avroU  'Imirrtfw 
rbv  Tlarplxioy  [wx]  tfivtipoy  rAw  irokfpiwy  Tpoxftpurd/Lio'ox  icpbs  KopxifSlra  mmrk  rmr 
XapaKT)v&¥  Nicephori  Constantinoplitani  Brevier.  p.  38  [pi  35,  ed.  de 

Boor].  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  909 
[a.m.  6190]),  have  slightly  mentioned  this  last  attempt  for  the  relief  of  Africa 
Pagi  (Critica,  tom.  iii.  p.  129,  141)  has  nicely  ascertained  the  chronology  by  a 
strict  comparison  of  the  Arabic  and  Byzantine  historians,  who  often  disagree  both 
in  time  and  fact.  Bee  likewise  a  note  of  Otter  (p.  121). 

188  Dove  b'  erano  ridotti  i  nobili  Romani  e  i  Gotti ;  and  afterwards,  i  Baain’ 
suggirono  e  i  Gotti  lasciarono  Carthagine  (Leo  African.  foL  72,  recto).  1  knee 
not  from  what  Arabic  writer  the  African  derived  his  Goths ;  bat  the  fact,  though 
new,  is  so  interesting  and  so  probable,  that  I  will  aooepiit  on  the  slightest  authcwity. 

187  This  commander  is  styled  by  Nicephoros  BcunAcux  ZapcunjrAy,  a  vague  though 

not  improper  definition  of  the  caliph.  Theophanes  introduces  the  strange  ap filia¬ 
tion  of  Tlptrroatpi&ovXos,  which  his  interpreter  Goar  explains  by  F«ir  The* 

may  approach  the  truth,  in  assigning  the  active  part  to  the  minister,  rather  than 
the  prince ;  but  they  forgot  that  the  Ommiades  had  only  a  kateb,  or  secretary, 
that  the  offioe  of  Vizir  was  not  revived  or  instituted  till  the  182nd  year  of  the  Harixa 
(d’Herbelot,  p.  912). 

188  According  to  Solinus  (1.  27  [ Ug .  c.  SO],  p.  86,  edit.  Saimaa.),  the  Carthage  oi 
Dido  stood  either  677  or  737  years :  a  various  reading,  which  proceeds  from  tbs 
difference  of  Mss.  or  editions  (Salmas.  Plinian.  Exeroit.  tom.  i.  p.  228).  TV 
former  of  these  accounts,  which  gives  823  years  before  Christ,  is  more  eanaisteA 
with  the  well-weighed  testimony  of  Velleius  Paterculus ;  but  the  latter  is  prefrrtrJ 
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dred  years,  till  a  part,  perhaps  a  twentieth,  of  the  old  circum¬ 
ference  was  repeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  second  capital  of  the 
West  was  represented  by  a  mosch,  a  college  without  students, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  shops,  and  the  huts  of  five  hundred  peasants, 
who,  in  their  abject  poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of  the 
Punic  senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was  swept  away  by  the 
Spaniards  whom  Charles  the  Fifth  had  stationed  in  the  fortress 
of  the  Goletta.  The  ruins  of  Carthage  have  perished  ;  and  the 
place  might  be  unknown,  if  some  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct 
did  not  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  traveller.189 

The  Greeks  were  expelled,  bat  the  Arabians  were  not  yet  Final  con- 
masters  of  the  country.  In  the  interior  provinces,  the  Moors  or  a  d. 
Berbers, 190  so  feeble  under  the  first  Csesars,  bo  formidable  to  the 
Byzantine  princes,  maintained  a  disorderly  resistance  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  and  power  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet.  Under  the 
standard  of  their  queen  Cahina  the  independent  tribes  acquired 
some  degree  of  union  and  discipline ;  and,  as  the  Moors  respected 
in  their  females  the  character  of  a  prophetess,  they  attacked 
the  invaders  with  an  enthusiasm  similar  to  their  own.  The 
veteran  bands  of  Hassan  were  inadequate  to  the  defence  of 
Africa;  the  conquests  of  an  age  were  lost  in  a  single  day ; 191 

Nlnll 

by  our  ohrooologiata  (Mar sham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  898)  as  more  agreeable  to  the 
Hebrew  end  Tyrian  annals. 

l*  Leo  Airican.  fol.  71,  txrso ;  72,  recto .  Marino  1.  tom.  ii.  p.  445-447.  Shaw, 

pc  80. 

I#0  The  history  of  the  word  Barbar  may  be  classed  under  four  periods.  1.  In 
the  time  of  Homer,  when  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  might  probably  nse  a  common 
idiom,  the  imitative  sound  of  Barbar  waB  applied  to  the  ruder  tribes,  whose  pro¬ 
nunciation  was  most  harsh,  whose  grammar  was  most  defective.  Kapts  frapfaptyvyoi 
(Iliad,  ii.  867,  with  the  Oxford  scholiast  Clarke's  Annotation,  and  Henry  Stephens’s 
Greek  Thesaurus,  tom.  i.  p.  720).  2.  Prom  the  time,  at  least,  of  HerodotuB,  it 
was  extended  to  all  the  nations  who  were  strangers  to  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  Greeks.  3.  In  the  age  of  Plautus,  the  Romans  submitted  to  the  insult 
(Pompeios  Festus,  L  ii.  p.  48,  edit.  Daoier)  and  freely  gave  themselves  the  name  of 
barbarians.  They  insensibly  claimed  an  exemption  for  Italy  and  her  Bubjeot 
provinces ;  and  at  length  removed  the  disgraceful  appellation  to  the  savage  or 
hostile  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  the  empire.  4.  In  every  sense,  it  wan  due  to  the 
Moors ;  the  familiar  word  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  provincials  by  the  Arabian 
conquerors,  and  has  justly  settled  as  a  local  'denomination  (Barbary)  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa.  [In  Moorish  history,  the  Berbers  (Moors  proper)  are 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  Arabs  who  ruled,  and  were  afterwards  mastered 
by,  them.] 

m  [Novairi  ( loc .  cit.  p.  340)  says  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  Nini  (which  flows  into  tne  lake  Gnerrat  el  Tarf  near  Bagai).  Ibn  Abd  al 
Hakam  says :  near  a  river  which  is  now  called  the  river  of  destruction.  Op.  Weil, 
i.  pc  474.] 
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and  the  Arabian  chief,  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  retired  to 
the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  expected,  five  years,  the  promised 
succours  of  the  caliph.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Saracens,  the 
victorious  prophetess  assembled  the  Moorish  chiefs,  and  recom¬ 
mended  a  measure  of  strange  and  savage  policy.  “  Our  cities,” 
said  she,  “  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  contain,  perpetu¬ 
ally  attract  the  arms  of  the  Arabs.  These  vile  metals  are  not 
the  objects  of  ottr  ambition;  we  content  ourselves  with  the 
simple  productions  of  the  earth.  Let  us  destroy  those  cities; 
let  us  bury  in  their  ruins  those  pernicious  treasures;  and, 
when  the  avarice  of  our  foes  shall  be  destitute  of  temptation, 
perhaps  they  will  cease  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  a  warlike 
people.”  The  proposal  was  accepted  with  unanimous  applause. 
From  Tangier  to  Tripoli  the  buildings,  or  at  least  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  were  demolished,  the  fruit-trees  were  cut  down,  the  means 
of  subsistence  were  extirpated,  a  fertile  and  populous  garden 
was  changed  into  a  desert,  and  the  historians  of  a  more  recent 
period  could  discern  the  frequent  traces  of  the  prosperity  and 
devastation  of  their  ancestors.  Such  is  the  tale  of  the  modem 
Arabians.  Yet  I  strongly  suspect  that  their  ignorance  of  anti¬ 
quity,  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  the  fashion  of  extolling 
the  philosophy  of  barbarians,  has  induced  them  to  describe,  as 
one  voluntary  act,  the  calamities  of  three  hundred  years  since 
the  first  fury  of  the  Donatists  and  Vandals.  In  the  progress 
of  the  revolt  Cahina  had  most  probably  contributed  her  share 
of  destruction ;  and  the  alarm  of  universal  ruin  might  terrify 
and  alienate  the  cities  that  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  her  un¬ 
worthy  yoke.  They  no  longer  hoped,  perhaps  they  no  longer 
wished,  the  return  of  their  Byzantine  sovereigns :  their  present 
servitude  was  not  alleviated  by  the  benefits  of  order  and  justioe ; 
and  the  most  zealous  Catholic  must  prefer  the  imperfect  truths 
of  the  Koran  to  the  blind  and  rude  idolatry  of  the  Moors.  The 
general  of  the  Saracens  was  again  received  as  the  saviour  of  the 
province ;  the  friends  of  civil  society  conspired  against  the 
savages  of  the  land  ;  and  the  royal  prophetess  was  slain  in  the 
first  battle,  which  overturned  the  baseless  fabric  of  her  super¬ 
stition  and  empire.  The  same  spirit  revived  under  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Hassan ;  it  was  finally  quelled  by  the  activity  of  Musa5® 

181  [Musi  seems  to  have  snoceeded  Hasan  in  a.d.  704.  See  A.  Mflller,  Dn 
Islam  im  Morgen  and  Abendlande,  i.  p.  432.  Weil  adopt*  the  date  a.n.  598  given 
by  lbn  Kutaiba.] 
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and  his  two  sons ;  bat  the  number  of  the  rebels  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  from  that  of  three  hundred  thousand  captives;  sixty 
thousand  of  whom,  the  caliph’s  fifth,  were  sold  for  the  profit  of 
the  public  treasury.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  barbarian  youth 
were  enlisted  in  the  troops ;  and  the  pious  labours  of  Musa,  to 
inculcate  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Koran,  accustomed 
the  Africans  to  obey  the  apostle  of  God  and  the  commander  of 
the  faithful.  In  their  climate  and  government,  their  diet  and 
habitation,  the  wandering  Moors  resembled  the  Bedoweens  of  Adoption 
the  desert.  With  the  religion,  they  were  proud  to  adopt  the  uoon 
language,  name,  and  origin  of  Arabs ;  the  blood  of  the  strangers 
and  natives  was  insensibly  mingled ;  and  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Atlantic  the  same  nation  might  seem  to  be  diffused  over 
the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Yet  I  will  not  deny  that 
fifty  thousand  tents  of  pure  Arabians  might  be  transported  over 
the  Nile,  and  scattered  through  the  Libyan  desert ;  and  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  five  of  the  Moorish  tribes  still  retain  their 
b<*rbarou8  idiom,  with  the  appellation  and  character  of  white 
Africans.11* 

V.  In  the  progress  of  conquest  from  the  north  and  south,  sp*in. 
the  Goths  and  the  Saracens  encountered  each  other  on  the  ftSoni 55 
confines  of  Europe  and  Africa.  In  the  opinion  of  the  latter, 
the  difference  of  religion  is  a  reasonable  ground  of  enmity  and  A  D  708 
warfare.1*4 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Othman 1W  their  piratical  Bqnadrons  had 
ravaged  the  coast  of  Andalusia ; 1M  nor  had  they  forgotten  the 
relief  of  Carthage  by  the  Gothic  succours.  In  that  age,  as  well 

m  The  first  book  of  Leo  Afrioanus  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Shaw  (p.  220, 

228,  227,  247,  Ac.)  will  throw  some  light  on  the  roving  tribes  of  Barbary,  of 
Arabian  or  Moorish  desoent.  Bat  Shaw  had  seen  these  savages  with  distant  terror ; 
and  Leo,  a  captive  in  the  Vatican,  appears  to  have  lost  more  of  his  Arabic,  than 
ha  could  acquire  of  Greek  or  Boman,  learning.  Many  of  his  gross  mistakes  might 
be  detected  in  the  first  period  of  the  Mahometan  history. 

194  In  a  conference  with  a  prince  of  the  Greeks,  Amron  observed  that  their 
religion  was  different;  upon  whioh  score  it  was  lawful  for  brothers  to  quarrel. 

Ookley’s  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  828. 

l*Abolfeda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  78,  vers.  Reiske. 

m  The  name  of  Andalasia  [al- Andalus]  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  not  only  to 
the  modern  province,  bat  to  the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain  (Geograph.  Nub.  p.  151 ; 
dUerbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  114,  115).  The  etymology  has  been  most  im¬ 
probably  deduoed  from  Vandalusia,  country  of  the  Vandals  (d'Anville,  Etats  de 
TEnrope,  p.  146,  147,  &o.).  But  the  Handalusia  of  Casiri,  which  signifies  in 
Arabic,  the  region  of  the  evening,  of  the  West,  in  a  word  the  Hesperia  of  the 
Greeks,  is  perfectly  apposite  (Bibliot.  Arabioo-Hispana,  tom.  ii.  p.  327,  Ac.).  [The 
derivation  of  Andalusia  Is  an  unsolved  problem.] 
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as  in  the  present,  the  kings  of  Spain  were  possessed  of  the  for- 
(saptemi  tress  of  Ceuta :  one  of  the  columns  of  Hercules,  which  is  divided 
by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  opposite  pillar  or  point  of  Europe.1* 
A  small  portion  of  Mauritania  was  still  wanting  to  the  African 
conquest ;  but  Musa,  in  the  pride  of  victory,  was  repulsed  from 
the  walls  of  Ceuta  by  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  count  Julian, 
the  general  of  the  Goths.  From  his  disappointment  and  per¬ 
plexity  Musa  was  relieved  by  an  unexpected  message  of  the 
Christian  chief,  who  offered  his  place,  his  person,  and  his  sword 
to  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  and  solicited  the  disgraceful 
honour  of  introducing  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Spain.19* 
If  we  enquire  into  the  cause  of  his  treachery,  the  Spaniards 
will  repeat  the  popular  story  of  his  daughter  Cava : m  of  a 
virgin  who  was  seduced,  or  ravished,  by  her  sovereign;  of  a 
father  who  sacrificed  his  religion  and  country  to  the  thirst  of  re¬ 
venge.  The  passions  of  princes  have  often  been  licentious  and 
destructive ;  but  this  well-known  tale,  romantic  in  itself,  is  indif¬ 
ferently  supported  by  external  evidence;  and  the  history  of 
Spain  will  suggest  some  motives  of  interest  and  policy,  more 
congenial  to  the  breast  of  a  veteran  statesman.*10  After  the 


197  [There  is  a  serious  mistake  here.  The  fortress  of  Septem  (Ceuta)  did  not 
belong  to  the  Visigothio  King,  but  to  the  Roman  Emperor ;  Count  Julian  tit  sc 
Imperial  not  a  Gothic  general.  It  seems  probable  that,  as  Dozy  conjecture*,  the 
governor  of  Septem  received  the  title  of  Exarch  after  the  fall  of  Carthage.  I* 
seems  too  that  some  posts  on  the  coast  of  Spain  were  still  retained  by  the  Emphr 
— perhaps  reconquered  since  the  reign  of  Suinthila  (see  above,  vol.  iv.  p.  820,  n. 
56).  Cp.  Dozy,  Recherches  sur  l’histoire  et  la  litt.  de  l’Espagne,  i.  p.  64  *99.; 
Isidore  PacensiB,  38  (in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  vol.  96) ;  and  Life  of  8t.  Gregory  oi 
Agrigentum,  in  Patr.  Grec.  vol.  98,  p.  685,  697.] 

198  The  fall  and  resurrection  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  are  related  by  Mariana 
(tom.  i.  p.  238-260, 1.  vi.  0.  19-26,  1.  vii.  c.  1,  2).  That  historian  has  infused  into 
his  noble  work  (Histories  de  Rebus  Hispanin,  libri  xxx.  Hags  Comitum  1733,  in 
four  volumes  in  folio,  with  the  Continuation  of  Miniana)  the  style  and  spirit  of  a 
Roman  classic ;  and,  after  the  xiith  century,  his  knowledge  and  judgment  may 
be  safely  trusted.  But  the  Jesuit  is  not  exempt  from  the  prejudices  of  his  order; 
he  adopts  and  adorns,  like  his  rival  Buchanan,  the  most  absurd  of  the  national 
legends ;  he  is  too  careless  of  critioism  and  chronology,  and  supplies  from  a  livedy 
fancy  the  chasms  of  historical  evidence.  These  chasms  are  large  and  frequent : 
Roderic,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  father  of  the  Spanish  history,  lived  five  hundred 
years  after  the  oonquest  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  more  early  accounts  are  comprised 
in  some  meagre  lines  of  the  blind  chronicles  of  Isidore  of  Badajoz  (Paoensis),  and 
of  Alphonso  III.  king  of  Leon,  which  I  have  seen  only  in  the  Annals  of  Pagi.  [The 
chronicle  of  Isidorus  Pacensis  (reaohing  from  610  to  754  a.d.)  is  printed  in  Mignes 
Patr.  Lat.  vol.  96,  p.  1258  sqq.j 

iqo  r _ :  / _ TT-U.  : _ \ _ x _ •  \  _ n _ _  _  r...  m 
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seroient-ils  ligu^s  pour  une  fille  ?  (Hist.  G4n6rale,  0.  xxvi.).  His  argument  »i  not 
logically  conclusive. 

300  In  the  story  of  Cava,  Mariana  (1.  vi.  0.  21,  p.  241,  242)  seems  to  tie  with 
the  Lucretia  of  Livy.  Like  the  ancients,  he  seldom  quotes;  and  the  oldest  terti 
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decease  or  deposition  of  Witiza,  his  two  sons  were  supplanted  by 
the  ambition  of  Boderic,  a  noble  Goth,  whose  father,  the  duke 
or  governor  of  a  province,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  preceding 
tyranny.  The  monarchy  was  still  elective;  but  the  sons  of  Witiza, 
educated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  were  impatient  of  a  private  mount 
station.  Their  resentment  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  was 
varnished  with  the  dissimulation  of  courts ;  their  followers  were 
excited  by  the  remembrance  of  favours  and  the  promise  of  a  re¬ 
volution;  and  their  uncle  Oppas,  archbishop  of  Toledo  and 
Seville,  was  the  first  person  in  the  church,  and  the  second  in  the 
state.  It  is  probable  that  Julian  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of 
the  unsuccessful  faction ;  that  he  had  little  to  hope  and  much  to 
fear  from  the  new  reign ;  and  that  the  imprudent  king  could 
not  forget  or  forgive  the  injuries  which  Boderic  and  his  family 
had  sustained.  The  merit  and  influence  of  the  count  rendered 
him  an  useful  or  formidable  subject ;  his  estates  were  ample,  his 
followers  bold  and  numerous ;  and  it  was  too  fatally  shewn  that, 
by  his  Andalusian  and  Mauritanian  commands,  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  keys  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Too  feeble,  however, 
to  meet  his  sovereign  in  arms,  he  sought  the  aid  of  a  foreign 
power ;  and  his  rash  invitation  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  produced 
the  calamities  of  eight  hundred  years.  In  his  epistles,  or  in  a 
personal  interview,  he  revealed  the  wealth  and  nakedness  of  his 
country ;  the  weakness  of  an  unpopular  prince ;  the  degeneracy 
of  an  effeminate  people.  The  Goths  were  no  longer  the  victori¬ 
ous  barbarians  who  had  humbled  the  pride  of  Borne,  despoiled 
the  queen  of  nations,  and  penetrated  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Secluded  from  the  world  by  the  Pyrensean 
mountains,  the  successors  of  Alaric  had  slumbered  in  a  long 
peace ;  the  walls  of  the  cities  were  mouldered  into  dust ;  the 
youth  had  abandoned  the  exercise  of  arms ;  and  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  their  ancient  renown  would  expose  them  in  a  field  of 
battle  to  the  first  assault  of  the  invaders.  The  ambitious 
Saracen  was  fired  by  the  ease  and  importance  of  the  attempt ; 
but  the  execution  was  delayed  till  he  had  consulted  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  faithful ;  and  his  messenger  returned  with  the 
permission  of  Walid  to  annex  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the 

mony  of  Baronius  (Annal.  Eocles.  a. d.  718,  No.  19),  that  of  Lucas  Tudensie,  a 
G*  llim  an  deacon  of  the  xiiith  century,  only  BayB,  Cava  quam  pro  ooncubinA 
atehatur. 
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July 


[Abu  Zora 
Tarif] 


West  to  the  religion  and  throne  of  the  caliphs.  In  his  residence 
of  Tangier,  Mnsa,  with  secrecy  and  caution,  continued  his  corre¬ 
spondence  and  hastened  his  preparations.  Bat  the  remorse  of 
the  conspirators  was  soothed  by  the  fallacious  assurance  that  he 
should  content  himself  with  the  glory  and  spoil,  without  aspiring 
to  establish  the  Moslems  beyond  the  sea  that  separates  Africa 
from  Europe.*01 

Before  Musa  would  trust  an  army  of  the  faithful  to  the  traitors 
and  infidels  of  a  foreign  land,  he  made  a  less  dangerous  trial  of 
their  strength  and  veracity.  One  hundred  Arabs,**  and  four 
hundred  Africans,  passed  over,  in  four  vessels,  from  Tangier  or 
Ceuta ;  the  place  of  their  descent  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
strait  is  marked  by  the  name  of  Tarif  their  chief;  and  the 
date  of  this  memorable  event**  is  fixed  to  the  month  of  Ba¬ 
rn  adan,  of  the  ninety-first  year  of  the  Hegira,  to  the  month  of 
July,  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  from  the  Spanish 
sera  of  Caesar,*04  seven  hundred  and  ten  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

901  The  Orientals,  Elmadn,  Abolpharagios,  Abnlleda,  pass  over  the  oooqrwti 
of  Spain  in  silenoe,  or  with  a  single  word.  The  text  of  Novairi  and  the  otfar 
Arabian  writers  ib  represented,  though  with  some  foreign  alloy,  by  M.  de  Cardenas 
(Hist,  de  l’Afrique  et  de  l’Espagne  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes,  Faria,  176& 
8  vols.  in  12mo,  tom.  i.  p.  55-114)  and  more  concisely  by  M.  de  Onignee  (Hist,  dot 
Hons,  tom.  i.  p.  847-350).  [Novairi’s  account — in  whioh  he  follows  the  old* 
historian  Ibn  al-Athir — will  be  found  in  Slane’s  translation  in  Jonm.  Asiat,  1841,  p 
564  &qq.]  The  librarian  of  the  Esourial  has  not  satisfied  my  hopes  ;  yet  he  appears 
to  have  searched  with  diligenoe  his  broken  materials ;  and  the  history  of  the  con¬ 
quest  is  illustrated  by  some  valuable  fragments  of  the  genuine  Basis  (who  wrote 
at  Corduba,  a.h.  300),  of  Ben  Hazil,  &c  See  Bibliot.  Arabioo-Hispana,  tom.  ii. 
p.  32,  105,  106,  182,  252,  819-332.  On  this  occasion,  the  industry  of  Pagi  has  bees 
aided  by  the  Arabic  learning  of  his  friend  the  Abbd  de  Longuerne,  and  to  thtir 
joint  labours  I  am  deeply  indebted.  [See  Dozy,  Histoire  des  Musulmans  d*Espagne 
(1861),  vol.  2 ;  Becherches  sur  l’histoire  et  la  Uttdratore  de  lEspagne  (1860).  Lea- 
bke’s  Gesohichte  Spaniens,  Burke’s  History  of  Spain,  and  S.  Lane-Poole’s  sketch 
of  the  “  Moors  in  Spain,”  contain  aooonnts  of  the  conquest.  A  translation  of  a 
large  part  of  a  voluminous  work  of  A1  Makkari,  by  P.  de  Gayangoa,  with  very 
valuable  notes,  appeared  in  1840  (2  vols.).  The  Arabio  text  has  been  critic* Sty 
edited  by  W.  Wright.  As  A1  Makkari  lived  in  the  seventeenth  oentary  his  com¬ 
pilation  has  no  independent  authority.] 

909  [That  is,  horses,  according  to  Dozy,  Histoire  des  Musulmans  d’Espagne,  h. 

32.] 

903  A  mistake  of  Boderio  of  Toledo,  in  comparing  the  lunar  years  of  the  Hegira 
with  the  Julian  yean  of  the  iEra,  has  determined  Baronins,  Mariana,  and  the  crow! 
of  Spanish  historians,  to  place  the  first  invasion  in  the  year  713,  and  the  battle  of 
Xeres  in  November,  714.  This  anachronism  of  three  years  has  been  detected  by 
the  more  oorrect  industry  of  modern  ohronologists,  above  all,  of  Pagi  (Critioa.  tom. 
iii.  p.  169,  171-174),  who  have  restored  the  genuine  state  of  the  revolution.  At  the 
present  time  an  Arabian  scholar,  like  Cardonne,  who  adopts  the  ancient  error  (ton. 
i.  p.  75),  is  inexonsably  ignorant  or  careless. 

901  The  Mm  of  Cs&ar,  whioh  in  Spain  was  in  legal  and  popular  use  till  the 
xivth  century,  begins  thirty-eight  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  I  would 
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From  their  first  station,  they  marched  eighteen  miles  through 
an  hilly  country  to  the  castle  and  town  of  Julian ;  **  on  which 
(it  is  still  called  Algezire)  they  bestowed  the  name  of  the  Green 
Island,  from  a  verdant  cape  that  advances  into  the  sea.  Their 
hospitable  entertainment,  the  Christians  who  joined  their  stan¬ 
dard,  their  inroad  into  a  fertile  and  unguarded  province,  the 
richness  of  their  spoil  and  the  safety  of  their  return,  announced 
to  their  brethren  the  most  favourable  omens  of  victory.  In  the 
ensuing  spring,  five  thousand  veterans  and  volunteers  were  em¬ 
barked  under  the  command  of  Tarik,  a  dauntless  and  skilful  tTarik  ibn 

9  21y*d] 

soldier,  who  surpassed  the  expectation  of  his  chief ;  and  the 
necessary  transports  were  provided  by  the  industry  of  their  too 
faithful  ally.  The  Saracens  landed 506  at  the  pillar  or  point  of  Their 
Europe;  the  corrupt  and  familiar  appellation  of  Gibraltar  (Oebel  o«Hn *.d 
al  Tarik)  describes  the  mountain  of  Tarik ;  and  the  intrench- m’  AprU 
ments  of  his  camp  were  the  first  outline  of  those  fortifications 
which,  in  the  hands  of  our  countrymen,  have  resisted  the  art 
and  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  adjacent  governors 
informed  the  court  of  Toledo  of  the  descent  and  progress  of  the 
Arabs ;  and  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenant  Edeco,  who  had  been 
commanded  to  seize  and  bind  the  presumptuous  strangers,  ad¬ 
monished  Boderic  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  At  the 
royal  summons  the  dukes  and  counts,  the  bishops  and  nobles  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy,  assembled  at  the  head  of  their  followers ; 
and  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans,  which  is  employed  by  an 
Arabic  historian,  may  be  excused  by  the  close  affinity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  nations  of  Spain. 

His  army  consisted  of  ninety  or  an  hundred  thousand  men : 
a  formidable  power,  if  their  fidelity  and  discipline  had  been 
adequate  to  their  numbers.  The  troops  of  Tarik  had  been  aug¬ 
mented  to  twelve  thousand  Saracens  ;  but  the  Christian  mal- 

refer  the  origin  to  the  general  peace  by  sea  and  land,  which  confirmed  the  power 
and  partition  of  the  triumvirs  (Dion  Cassius,  L  xlviii.  p.  547  [o.  38],  558  [c.  86]. 

Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  v.  p.  1084,  edit.  fol.  [c.  72]).  Spain  was  a  province  of 
Ciwir  Octavian ;  and  Tarragona,  whioh  raised  the  first  temple  to  Augustus  (Tacit. 

Annul-  i.  78),  might  borrow  from  the  Orientals  this  mode  of  flattery. 

*•*  The  road,  the  country,  the  old  castle  of  oount  Julian,  and  the  superstitious 
belief  of  the  Spaniards  of  hidden  treasures,  Ste  arc  described  by  P6re  La  bat 
{Voyages  en  Eepagne  et  en  Italic,  tom.  i.  p.  307-217)  with  his  usual  pleasantry. 

**  The  Nubian  Geographer  (p.  154)  explains  the  topography  of  the  war ;  but  it 
la  highly  incredible  that  the  lieutenant  of  Musa  should  execute  the  desperate  and 
aaeiees  measure  of  burning  his  ships.  [The  derivation  of  44 Gibraltar"  seems 
doubtful,  though  eommonly  accepted.] 
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and  vic¬ 
tory,  July 
19-26 


contents  were  attracted  by  the  influence  of  Julian,  and  a  crowd 
of  Africans  most  greedily  tasted  the  temporal  blessings  of  the 
Koran.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz,  the  town  of  Xeree  K 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  encounter  which  determined  the  fate 
of  the  kingdom ;  the  stream  of  the  Gnadalete,  which  falls  into 
the  bay,  divided  the  two  camps,  and  marked  the  advancing  and 
retreating  skirmishes  of  three  successive  and  bloody  days.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  two  armies  joined  a  more  serious  and  de¬ 
cisive  issue  ;  but  Alaric  would  have  blushed  at  the  sight  of  his 
unworthy  successor,  sustaining  on  his  head  a  diadem  of  pearls, 
encumbered  with  a  flowing  robe  of  gold  and  silken  embroidery, 
and  reclining  on  a  litter  or  car  of  ivory,  drawn  by  two  white 
mules.  Notwithstanding  the  valour  of  the  Saracens,  they  fainted 
under  the  weight  of  multitudes,  and  the  plain  of  Xeres  was 
overspread  with  sixteen  thousand  of  their  dead  bodies.  “  My 
brethren,”  said  Tank  to  his  surviving  companions,  “  the  enemy 
is  before  you,  the  sea  is  behind ;  whither  would  ye  fly  ?  Follow 
your  general :  I  am  resolved  either  to  lose  my  life  or  to  trample 
on  the  prostrate  king  of  the  Romans.”  Besides  the  resource  of 
despair,  he  confided  in  the  secret  correspondence  and  nocturnal 
interviews  of  count  Julian  with  the  sons  and  the  brother  of 
Witiza.  The  two  princes  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  occu¬ 
pied  the  most  important  post ;  their  well-timed  defection  broke 
the  ranks  of  the  Christians ;  each  warrior  was  prompted  by  feu 
or  suspicion  to  consult  his  personal  safety ;  and  the  remains  of 
the  Gothic  army  were  scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  flight  and 
pursuit  of  the  three  following  days.  Amidst  the  general  dis¬ 
order,  Roderic  started  from  his  car,  and  mounted  Orelia,  the 
fleetest  of  his  horses ;  but  he  escaped  from  a  soldier’s  death  to 
perish  more  ignobly  in  the  waters  of  the  Baetis  or  Guadalquivir 
His  diadem,  his  robes,  and  his  courser  were  found  on  the  bank . 
but,  as  the  body  of  the  Gothic  prince  was  lost  in  the  waves,  the 
pride  and  ignorance  of  the  caliph  must  have  been  gratified  with 
some  meaner  head,  which  was  exposed  in  triumph  before  the 
palace  of  Damascus.  “  And  such,”  continues  a  valiant  historian 

*°7  Xeres  (the  Homan  colony  of  Asta  Begin)  is  only  two  leagues  from  Ckdiz.  In 
the  xvith  century  it  was  a  granary  of  corn  ;  and  the  wine  of  Xere«  is  famiBaar 
to  the  nations  of  Europe  (Lad.  Nonii  Hispania,  o.  13,  p.  54-56,  a  work  of  carrm 
and  concise  knowledge ;  d’ Anville,  Etats  de  l’Europev  <£o.  p.  154).  [The  battle  »** 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Wadi  Bekka,  now  oalled  the  Salado.  on  July  19.  $■* 
Dosy,  Histoire  des  Musulmans  d’Espagne,  ii,  84.] 
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of  the  Arabs,  “  is  the  fate  of  those  kings  who  withdraw  them¬ 
selves  from  a  field  of  battle.” 808 

Count  Julian  had  plunged  so  deep  into  guilt  and  infamy  that  gninot  the 
his  only  hope  was  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  battle  monarchy, 
of  Xeres  he  recommended  the  most  effectual  measures  to  the 
victorious  Saracen.  “  The  king  of  the  Goths  is  slain ;  their 
princes  have  fled  before  you,  the  army  is  routed,  the  nation  is 
astonished.  Secure  with  sufficient  detachments  the  cities  of 
Baetica ;  but  in  person,  and  without  delay,  march  to  the  royal 
city  of  Toledo,  and  allow  not  the  distracted  Christians  either 
time  or  tranquillity  for  the  election  of  a  new  monarch.”  Tank 
listened  to  his  advice.  A  Roman  captive  and  proselyte,  who 
had  been  enfranchised  by  the  caliph  himself,  assaulted  Cor¬ 
dova  with  seven  hundred  horse ;  he  swam  the  river,  surprised 
the  town,  and  drove  the  Christians  into  the  great  church,  where 
they  defended  themselves  above  three  months.  Another  detach¬ 
ment  reduced  the  sea-coast  of  Baetica,  which  in  the  last  period 
of  the  Moorish  power  has  comprised  in  a  narrow  space  the  popu¬ 
lous  kingdom  of  Grenada.  The  march  of  Tarik  from  the  Baetis 
to  the  Tagus 800  was  directed  through  the  Sierra  Morena,  that 
separates  Andalusia  and  Castille,  till  he  appeared  in  arms  under 
the  walls  of  Toledo.00  The  most  zealous  of  the  Catholics  had 
escaped  with  the  relics  of  their  saints ;  and,  if  the  gates  were 
shut,  it  was  only  till  the  victor  had  subscribed  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  capitulation.  The  voluntary  exiles  were  allowed  to  depart 
with  their  effects;  seven  churches  were  appropriated  to  the 
Christian  worship ;  the  archbishop  and  his  clergy  were  at  liberty 
to  exercise  their  functions,  the  monks  to  practise  or  neglect  their 
penance ;  and  the  Goths  and  Romans  were  left  in  all  civil  and 

*9  Id  sane  infortunii  regibus  pedem  ex  aoie  referentibu®  s»pe  oontingit.  Ben 
Basil  of  Qren&da,  in  Bibliot.  Arabioo-Hispana,  tom.  ii.  p.  327.  Some  orednlons 
Spaniards  believe  that  king  Roderic,  or  Roderigo,  escaped  to  an  hermit's  cell ;  and 
others,  that  he  was  oast  alive  into  a  tab  full  of  serpents,  from  whence  he  exolaimed, 
with  a  lamentable  voice, 14  they  devour  the  part  with  which  I  have  so  grievously 
sinned  ”  (Don  Quixote,  part  ii.  1.  iii.  c.  i.). 

**  The  direct  road  from  Cordoba  to  Toledo  was  measured  by  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
mules  in  72 £  hours  ;  but  a  larger  computation  must  be  adopted  for  the  slow  and 
devious  marches  of  an  army.  The  Arabs  traversed  the  province  of  La  Mancha, 
which  the  pen  of  Cervantes  has  transformed  into  classic  ground  to  the  readers  of 
every  nation. 

ao  The  antiquities  of  Toledo,  Urbs  Parva  in  the  Punic  wars,  Urbs  Regia  in 
the  vith  century,  are  briefly  described  by  Nonius  (Hispania,  59,  p.  181-186).  He 
borrows  from  Roderic  the  fatale  palat turn  of  Moorish  portraits;  but  modestly  in¬ 
sinuates  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 
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criminal  cases  to  the  subordinate  jurisdiction  of  their  own  lam 
and  magistrates.  Bnt,  if  the  justice  of  Tarik  protected  the 
Christians,  his  gratitude  and  policy  rewarded  the  Jews,  to  whose 
secret  or  open  aid  he  was  indebted  for  his  most  important  acqui¬ 
sitions.  Persecuted  by  the  kings  and  synods  of  Spain,  who  had 
often  pressed  the  alternative  of  banishment  or  baptism,  that  out¬ 
cast  nation  embraced  the  moment  of  revenge ;  the  comparison 
of  their  past  and  present  state  was  the  pledge  of  their  fidelity  ; 
and  the  alliance  between  the  disciples  of  Moses  and  of  Mahomet 
was  maintained  till  the  final  sera  of  their  common  expulsion. 
From  the  royal  seat  of  Toledo,  the  Arabian  leader  spread  hh 
conquests  to  the  north,  over  the  modem  realms  of  Castile  and 
Leon ;  but  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  cities  that  yielded  an 
his  approach,  or  again  to  describe  the  table  of  emerald,81  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  East  by  the  Romans,  acquired  by  the  Goths 
among  the  spoils  of  Rome,  and  presented  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
throne  of  Damascus.  Beyond  the  Asturian  mountains,  the  mari¬ 
time  town  of  Gijon  was  the  term111  of  the  lieutenant  of  Musa, 
who  had  performed,  with  the  speed  of  a  traveller,  his  victorious 
march,  of  seven  hundred  miles,  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
bay  of  Biscay.  The  failure  of  land  compelled  him  to  retreat ; 
and  he  was  recalled  to  Toledo,  to  excuse  his  presumption  of  sub¬ 
duing  a  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  his  general.  Spain,  which, 
in  a  more  savage  and  disorderly  state,  had  resisted,  two  hundred 
years,  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  was  overrun  in  a  few  months  by 
those  of  the  Saracens ;  and  such  was  the  eagerness  of  submission 
and  treaty  that  the  governor  of  Cordova  is  recorded  as  the  only 
chief  who  fell,  without  conditions,  a  prisoner  into  their  hands. 
The  cause  of  the  Goths  had  been  irrevocably  judged  in  the  field 
of  Xeres ;  and,  in  the  national  dismay,  each  part  of  the  monarchy 
declined  a  contest  with  the  antagonist  who  had  vanquished  the 

m  In  the  Hietoria  Arabnm  (o.  9,  p.  17,  ad  oaloem  Elmaoin)  Boderie  of  Toicdc 
describes  the  emerald  tables,  and  inserts  the  name  of  Medinat  Almeyda  in  Arabic 
words  an  1  letters.  He  appears  to  be  conversant  with  Mahometan  writers ;  bat  ! 
cannot  agree  with  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Hons,  tom.  i.  p.  850).  that  he  had  read 
and  transcribed  Novairi ;  because  he  was  dead  an  hundred  years  before  Kovair: 
composed  his  history.  This  mistake  is  founded  on  a  still  grosser  error.  M.  da 
Guignes  confounds  the  historian  Boderie  Ximene6,  archbishop  of  Toledo  in  tbs 
xiiith  oentury,  with  oardinal  Ximenes,  who  governed  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  tb# 
xvith,  and  was  the  subject,  not  the  author,  of  historical  oomposi lions. 

aia  Tarik  might  have  inscribed  on  the  last  rook  the  boast  of  Regnard  and  te* 
companions  in  their  Lapland  journey,  “  Hio  tandem  stetimus,  nobis  obi  drful 
orbis  *\ 
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united  strength  of  the  whole.11*  That  strength  had  been  wasted 
by  two  successive  seasons  of  famine  and  pestilence ;  and  the 
governors,  who  were  impatient  to  surrender,  might  exaggerate 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  provisions  of  a  siege.  To  disarm 
the  Christians,  superstition  likewise  contributed  her  terrors ;  and 
the  subtle  Arab  encouraged  the  report  of  dreams,  omens,  and 
prophecies,  and  of  the  portraits  of  the  destined  conquerors  of 
Spain,  that  were  discovered  on  breaking  open  an  apartment  of 
the  royal  palace.  Yet  a  spark  of  the  vital  flame  was  still  alive ; 
some  invincible  fugitives  preferred  a  life  of  poverty  and  freedom 
in  the  Asturian  valleys ;  the  hardy  mountaineers  repulsed  the 
slaves  of  the  caliph ;  and  the  sword  of  Pelagius  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  sceptre  of  the  Catholic  kings.114 

On  the  intelligence  of  this  rapid  success,  the  applause  of  conquer 
Musa  degenerated  into  envy  ;  and  he  began,  not  to  complain,  mu»Ta!d.t 
but  to  fear,  that  Tarik  would  leave  him  nothing  to  subdue.  Atna,ns 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  Arabs  and  eight  thousand  Africans,  he 
passed  over  in  person  from  Mauritania  to  Spain ;  the  first  of 
his  companions  were  the  noblest  of  the  Koreish ;  his  eldest  son 
was  left  in  the  command  of  Africa ;  the  three  younger  brethren 
were  of  an  age  and  spirit  to  second  the  boldest  enterprises  of 
their  father.  At  his  landing  in  Algezire,  he  was  respectfully 
entertained  by  count  Julian,  who  stifled  his  inward  remorse,  and 
testified,  both  in  words  and  actions,  that  the  victory  of  the  Arabs 
had  not  impaired  his  attachment  to  their  cause.  Some  enemies 
yet  remained  for  the  sword  of  Musa.  The  tardy  repentance  of 
the  Goths  had  compared  their  own  numbers  and  those  of  the 
invaders ;  the  cities  from  which  the  march  of  Tarik  had  de¬ 
clined  considered  themselves  as  impregnable ;  and  the  bravest 
patriots  defended  the  fortifications  of  Seville  and  Merida.  They 
were  successively  besieged  and  reduced  by  the  labour  of  Musa, 
who  transported  his  camp  from  the  Baetis  to  the  Anas,  from 
the  Guadalquivir  to  the  Guadiana.  When  he  beheld  the  works 
of  Roman  magnificence,  the  bridge,  the  aqueducts,  the  triumphal 
arches,  and  the  theatre,  of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Lusitania, 

119  Booh  was  the  argument  of  the  traitor  Oppaa,  and  every  ehief  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  did  not  answer  with  the  spirit  of  Pelagius :  Omnia  Hispania  dud um  sub 
ono  regimine  Qothorum,  omnia  exereitua  Hispanis  in  uno  congregates  Ismael i* 
tarnxn  non  valuit  sostinere  impetum.  Ghron.  Alphonai  Regis  apud  Pagi,  tom.  iii. 
p,  177. 

1,4  The  revival  of  the  Oothic  kingdom  in  the  Asturias  iB  distinctly,  though  con¬ 
cisely,  noticed  by  d’Anville  (Etats  de  l’Europe,  p.  159). 
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“  I  should  imagine,”  said  he  to  his  four  companions,  “  that  the 
human  race  must  have  united  their  art  and  power  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  city ;  happy  is  the  man  who  shall  become  its 
master !  ”  He  aspired  to  that  happiness,  but  the  Emeritani 
sustained  on  this  occasion  the  honour  of  their  descent  from  the 
veteran  legionaries  of  Augustus.216  Disdaining  the  confinement 
of  their  walls,  they  gave  battle  to  the  Arabs  on  the  plain ;  but 
an  ambuscade  rising  from  the  shelter  of  a  quarry,  or  a  ruin, 
chastised  their  indiscretion  and  intercepted  their  return.  Hie 
wooden  turrets  of  assault  were  rolled  forwards  to  the  foot  of  the 
rampart;  but  the  defence  of  Merida  was  obstinate  and  long, 
and  the  castle  of  the  martyrs  was  a  perpetual  testimony  of  the 
losses  of  the  Moslems.  The  constancy  of  the  besieged  was  at 
length  subdued  by  famine  and  despair ;  and  the  prudent  victor 
disguised  his  impatience  under  the  names  of  clemency  and 
esteem.  The  alternative  of  exile  or  tribute  was  allowed ;  the 
churches  were  divided  between  the  two  religions  ;  and  the  wealth 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  siege,  or  retired  to  Gallicia,  was 
confiscated  as  the  reward  of  the  faithful.  In  the  midway 
between  Merida  and  Toledo,  the  lieutenant  of  Musa  saluted 
the  vicegerent  of  the  caliph,  and  conducted  him  to  the  palace 
of  the  Gothic  kingB.  Their  first  interview  was  cold  and  formal ; 
a  rigid  account  was  exacted  of  the  treasures  of  Spain ;  the 
character  of  Tarik  was  exposed  to  suspicion  and  obloquy :  and 
the  hero  was  imprisoned,  reviled,  and  ignominiously  scourged 
by  the  hand  or  the  command  of  Musa.  Yet  so  strict  was  the 
discipline,  so  pure  the  zeal,  or  so  tame  the  spirit,  of  the 
primitive  Moslems  that,  after  this  public  indignity,  Tank  could 
serve  and  be  trusted  in  the  reduction  of  the  Tarragonese  province. 
A  mosch  was  erected  at  Saragossa,  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Koreish ;  the  port  of  Barcelona  was  opened  to  the  vessels  of 
Syria;  and  the  Goths  were  pursued  beyond  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  into  their  Gallic  province  of  Septimania  or  Langue¬ 
doc.216  In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Carcassonne,  Musa  found. 

216  The  honourable  relics  of  (he  Cantabrian  war  (Dion  Cassias,  L  liiL  p  720 
[e.  26])  were  planted  in  this  metropolis  of  Lusitania,  perhaps  of  Spain  (aabs&itc* 
cui  tote  8uoe  Hispania  fasoes).  Nonius  (Hispania,  c,  31,  p.  106*110)  enumerate* 
the  ancient  structures,  but  concludes  with  a  sigh  :  Urbs  hec  olim  nobiliatema  ad 
magnam  in  cola  rum  infrequenti&m  delapsa  est  et  prater  prises  cl&riutis  mica* 
nihil  ostendit. 

m  Both  the  interpreters  of  Novairi,  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  i.  pi  H9) 
and  Cardonne  (Hist,  de  l’Afrique  et  de  l’Espagne,  tom.  1.  p.  93,  94,  104,  103).  lead 
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bat  it  is  improbable  that  he  left,  seven  equestrian  statues  of 
massy  silver ;  and  from  his  term  or  column  of  Narbonne  he 
returned  on  his  footsteps  to  the  Gallician  and  Lusitanian  shores 
of  the  ocean.  During  the  absence  of  the  father,  his  son  Ab- 
delaziz  chastised  the  insurgents  of  Seville,  and  reduced,  from 
Malaga  to  Valentia,  the  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean:  his 
original  treaty  with  the  discreet  and  valiant  Theodemir 417  will 
represent  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  times.  “  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  peace  agreed  and  sworn  between  Abdelaziz,  the  son  of 
Musa,  the  eon  ofNassir,  and  Theodemir,  prince  of  the  Ooths.  In 
the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Abdelaziz  makes  peace  on 
these  conditions :  That  Theodemir  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  his 
principality ;  nor  any  injury  be  offered  to  the  life  or  property, 
the  wives  and  children,  the  religion  and  temples,  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians:  That  Theodemir  shall  freely  deliver  his  seven  cities, 
Orihuela,  Valentola,  Alicant,  Mola,  Vacasora,  Bigerra  (now 
Be  jar),  Ora  (orOpta),  and  Lorca:  That  he  shall  not  assist  or 
entertain  the  enemies  of  the  caliph,  but  shall  faithfully  com¬ 
municate  his  knowledge  of  their  hostile  designs :  That  himself, 
and  each  of  the  Gothic  nobles,  shall  annually  pay  one  piece  of 
gold,  four  measures  of  wheat,  as  many  of  barley,  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  honey,  oil,  and  vinegar;  and  that  each  of  their  vas¬ 
sals  shall  be  taxed  at  one  moiety  of  the  said  imposition.  Given 
the  fourth  of  Regeb,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  ninety-four,  and 
subscribed  with  the  names  of  four  Musulman  witnesses.”*18 
Theodemir  and  his  subjects  were  treated  with  uncommon 
lenity ;  but  the  rate  of  tribute  appears  to  have  fluctuated  from 
a  tenth  to  a  fifth,  according  to  the  submission  or  obstinacy  of 


&f  ora  into  the  Narbonnese  Gaul.  But  I  find  no  mention  of  this  enterprise  either 
in  Boderic  of  Toledo  or  the  Mss.  of  the  Escuria),  and  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens 
is  postponed  by  a  Frenoh  chronicle  till  the  ixth  year  after  the  conquest  of  Spain, 
a.d.  721  (Pegi,  Critica,  tom.  iii.  p.  177,  195.  Historians  of  France,  tom.  iii.).  I 
much  question  whether  Musa  ever  passed  the  Pyrenees. 

a7  Four  hundred  years  after  Theodemir,  his  territories  of  Murcia  and  Cartha- 
gcna  retain  in  the  Nubian  Geographer  Edrisi  (p.  154,  161)  the  name  of  Tadmir 
(D'Anville,  Etats  de  l’Europe,  p.  156  ;  Pagi,  tom.  iii.  p.  174).  In  the  present  decay 
of  Spanish  agriculture,  Mr.  Swinburne  (Travels  into  Spain,  p.  119)  surveyed  with 
pleasure  the  delicious  valley  from  Murcia  to  Orihuela,  four  leagues  and  a  half  of 
the  finest  com,  pulse,  lucera,  oranges,  Ate. 

See  the  treaty  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Arabioo-Hispana, 
tom.  ii.  p.  105, 106.  It  is  signed  the  4th  of  the  month  of  Begeb,  a.h.  94,  the  5th  of 
April,  a.d.  713,  a  date  which  seems  to  prolong  the  resistance  of  Theodemir  and  the 
government  of  Musa.  [As  Milman  remarks,  eight  cities,  not  seven,  are  named  in 
the  text ;  Bigerra  is  omitted  in  Conde’s  translation.] 
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the  Christians.219  In  this  revolution,  many  partial  calamities 
were  inflicted  by  the  carnal  or  religious  passions  of  the 
enthusiasts;  some  churches  were  profaned  by  the  new  wor¬ 
ship  ;  some  relics  or  images  were  confounded  with  idols ; 
the  rebels  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  one  town  (an  obscure 
place  between  Cordova  and  Seville)  was  rased  to  its  foundations. 
Yet,  if  we  compare  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Goths,  or  its 
recovery  by  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  we  must  applaud 
the  moderation  and  discipline  of  the  Arabian  conquerors. 

Dbenca  of  The  exploits  of  Musa  were  performed  in  the  evening  of  life, 
a.d.  tm  though  he  affected  to  disguise  his  age  by  colouring  with  a  red 
powder  the  whiteness  of  his  beard.  But  in  the  love  of  action 
and  glory  his  breast  was  still  fired  with  the  ardour  of  youth; 
and  the  possession  of  Spain  was  considered  only  as  the  first  step 
to  the  monarchy  of  Europe.  With  a  powerful  armament  by  sea 
and  land,  he  was  preparing  to  repass  the  Pyrenees,  to  extinguish 
in  Gaul  and  Italy  the  declining  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and 
Lombards,  and  to  preach  the  unity  of  God  on  the  altar  of  the 
Vatican.  From  thence,  subduing  the  barbarians  of  Germany, 
he  proposed  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  its  source 
to  the  Euxine  Sea,  to  overthrow  the  Greek  or  Roman  empire  of 
Constantinople,  and,  returning  from  Europe  to  Asia,  to  unite  his 
new  acquisitions  with  Antioch  and  the  provinces  of  Syria9* 
But  his  vast  enterprise,  perhaps  of  easy  execution,  must  have 
seemed  extravagant  to  vulgar  minds ;  and  the  visionary  con¬ 
queror  was  soon  reminded  of  his  dependence  and  sarvitule. 
The  friends  of  Tarik  had  effectually  stated  his  services  and 
wrongs :  at  the  court  of  Damascus,  the  proceedings  of  Muss 
were  blamed,  his  intentions  were  suspected,  and  his  delay  in 
complying  with  the  first  invitation  was  chastised  by  an  harsher 

tit  From  the  history  of  Sandoval,  p.  87,  Flenry  (Hist.  Eod4s.  tom.  ix.  p.  261) 
has  given  the  snbstanoe  of  another  treaty  concluded  k.x.c.  782,  a.d.  734,  betwMo 
an  Arabian  ohief  and  the  Goths  and  Homans,  of  the  territory  of  Coimbra  i& 
Portugal  The  tax  of  the  ohurohes  is  fixed  at  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold  ;  at  the 
monasteries,  fifty ;  of  the  eathedrals,  one  hundred ;  the  Christians  are  judged  by 
their  count,  but  in  capital  oases  he  must  oonsult  the  alcaide.  The  church  doors 
must  be  shut,  and  they  must  respect  the  name  of  Mahomet.  I  have  not  the 
original  before  me ;  it  would  confirm  or  destroy  a  dark  suspicion  that  the  piece  hat 
been  forged  to  introduce  the  immunity  of  a  neighbouring  convent. 

ao  This  design,  which  is  attested  by  several  Arabian  historians  (Oardonne,  tom. 
1  p.  95,  96),  may  be  compared  with  that'of  Mithridates,  to  maroh  from  the  Crimea 
to  Home;  or  with  that  of  Cesar,  to  conquer  the  East  and  return  home  by  the 
North.  And  all  three  are,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  the  real  and  suooeeaful  enterprise 
of  Hannibal. 
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and  more  peremptory  summons.  An  intrepid  messenger  of  the 
caliph  entered  his  camp  at  Logo  in  Gallicia,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Saracens  and  Christians  arrested  the  bridle  of  his  horse. 
His  own  loyalty,  or  that  of  his  troops,  inculcated  the  duty  of 
obedience ;  and  his  disgrace  was  alleviated  by  the  recall  of  his 
rival,  and  the  permission  of  investing  with  his  two  governments 
his  two  sons,  Abdallah  and  Abdelaziz.  His  long  triumph  from 
Ceuta  to  Damascus  displayed  the  spoils  of  Africa  and  the  treasures 
of  Spain ;  four  hundred  Gothic  nobles,  with  gold  coronets  and 
girdles,  were  distinguished  in  his  train :  and  the  number  of  male 
and  female  captives,  selected  for  their  birth  or  beauty,  was  com¬ 
puted  at  eighteen,  or  even  at  thirty,  thousand  persons.  As  soon 
aa  he  reached  Tiberias  in  Palestine,  he  was  apprised  of  the  sick¬ 
ness  and  danger  of  the  caliph,  by  a  private  message  from  Soliman, 
his  brother  and  presumptive  heir ;  who  wished  to  reserve  for  his 
own  reign  the  spectacle  of  victory.  Had  Walid  recovered,  the 
delay  of  Musa  would  have  been  criminal :  he  pursued  his  march, 
and  found  an  enemy  on  the  throne.  In  his  trial  before  a  partial 
judge,  against  a  popular  antagonist,  he  was  convicted  of  vanity 
and  falsehood ;  and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  either  exhausted  his  poverty  or  proved  his  rapaciousness. 
The  unworthy  treatment  of  Tank  was  revenged  by  a  similar 
indignity ;  and  the  veteran  commander,  after  a  public  whipping, 
stood  a  whole  day  in  the  sun  before  the  palace  gate,  till  he 
obtained  a  decent  exile,  under  the  pious  name  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  The  resentment  of  the  caliph  might  have  been 
satiated  with  the  ruin  of  Musa ;  but  his  fears  demanded  the  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  a  potent  and  injured  family.  A  sentence  of  death  was 
intimated  with  secrecy  and  speed  to  the  trusty  servants  of  the 
throne  both  in  Africa  and  Spain ;  and  the  forms,  if  not  the  sub¬ 
stance,  of  justice  were  superseded  in  this  bloody  execution.  In 
the  mosch  or  palace  of  Cordova,  Abdelaziz  was  slain  by  the 
swords  of  the  conspirators;  they  accused  their  governor  of 
claiming  the  honours  of  royalty ;  and  his  scandalous  marriage 
with  Egilona,  the  widow  of  Boderic,  offended  the  prejudices 
both  of  the  Christians  and  Moslems.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty, 
the  head  of  the  son  was  presented  to  the  father,  with  an  insult¬ 
ing  question,  whether  he  acknowledged  the  features  of  the  rebel  ? 
“  I  blow  his  features,”  he  exclaimed  with  indignation :  “  I  assert 
his  innocence ;  and  I  imprecate  the  same,  a  juster  fate,  against 
▼ol.  ▼. — 33 
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the  authors  of  his  death.”  The  age  and  despair  of  Moss  raised 
him  above  the  power  of  kings ;  and  he  expired  at  Mecca  of 
the  anguish  of  a  broken  heart.  His  rival  was  more  favourably 
treated;  his  services  were  forgiven;  and  Tarik  was  permitted 
to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  slaves.2*1  I  am  ignorant  whether 
count  Julian  was  rewarded  with  the  death  which  he  deserved 
indeed,  though  not  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens ;  but  the  tale 
of  their  ingratitude  to  the  sons  of  Witiza  is  disproved  by  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence.  The  two  royal  youths  were  re¬ 
instated  in  the  private  patrimony  of  their  father ;  but  on  the 
decease  of  Eba  the  elder,  his  daughter  was  unjustly  despoiled 
of  her  portion  by  the  violence  of  her  uncle  Sigebut.  The  Gothic 
maid  pleaded  her  cause  before  the  caliph  Hashem,  and  obtained 
the  restitution  of  her  inheritance ;  but  she  was  given  in  marriage 
to  a  noble  Arabian,  and  their  two  sons,  Isaac  and  Ibrahim,  were 
received  in  Spain  with  the  consideration  that  was  due  to  their 
origin  and  riches. 

Prosperity  A  province  is  assimilated  to  the  victorious  state  by  the  intro- 

under  the  duction  of  strangers  and  the  imitative  spirit  of  the  natives ;  and 

Arabs  gpaiD)  which  had  been  successively  tinctured  with  Punic,  and 
Roman,  and  Gothic  blood,  imbibed,  in  a  few  generations,  the 
name  and  manners  of  the  Arabs.  The  first  conquerors,  and  the 
twenty  successive  lieutenants  of  the  caliphs,  were  attended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  civil  and  military  followers,  who  preferred  a 
distant  fortune  to  a  narrow  home ;  the  private  and  public  inter¬ 
est  was  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  faithful  colonies ;  and 
the  cities  of  Spain  were  proud  to  commemorate  the  tribe  or 
country  of  their  Eastern  progenitors.  The  victorious  though 
motley  bands  of  Tarik  and  Musa  asserted,  by  the  name  of 
Spaniards,  their  original  claim  of  conquest ;  yet  they  allowed 
their  brethren  of  Egypt  to  share  their  establishments  of  Murcia 
and  Lisbon.  The  royal  legion  of  Damascus  was  planted  at 
Cordova ;  that  of  Emesa  at  Seville ;  that  of  Kinnisrin  or  Chalets 
at  Jaen;  that  of  Palestine  at  Algezire  and  Medina  Sidonia. 

421 1  much  regret  our  lose,  or  my  ignorance,  of  two  Arabio  works  of  the  eighth 
century,  a  Life  of  Musa  and  a  Poem  on  the  exploits  of  Tarik.  Of  these  aetbentrc 
pieces,  the  former  was  composed  by  a  grandson  of  Musa,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  massacre  of  his  kindred ;  the  latter  by  the  Vizir  of  the  first  Abdafrahmao. 
o&liph  of  Spain,  who  might  have  conversed  with  some  of  the  veteran?  of  the 
oonqueror  (Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  tom.  it  p.  36,  139).  [The  account,  in  the 
text,  of  the  pnnishment  and  fate  of  Musa  is  legendary ;  and  is  refuted  by  the  fact, 
attested  by  Baladhurl,  that  Musa  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Yesfd,  the  powerful 
favpurite  of  Sulaiman.  See  Dozy,  Histoire  des  Musulmars  d’Espagne,  i.  p.  217. 
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The  natives  of  Yemen  and  Persia  were  scattered  round  Toledo 
and  the  inland  country  ;  and  the  fertile  seats  of  Grenada  were 
bestowed  on  ten  thousand  horsemen  of  Syria  and  Irak,  the 
children  of  the  purest  and  most  noble  of  the  Arabian  tribes.**3 
A  spirit  of  emulation,  sometimes  beneficial,  more  frequently 
dangerous,  was  nourished  by  these  hereditary  factions.  Ten 
years  after  the  conquest,  a  map  of  the  province  was  presented 
to  the  caliph :  the  seas,  the  rivers,  and  the  harbours,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  and  cities,  the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  mineral  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  earth.***  In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  the  gifts  of 
nature  were  improved  by  the  agriculture,**4  the  manufactures,  and 
the  commerce  of  an  industrious  people ;  and  the  effects  of  their 
diligence  have  been  magnified  by  the  idleness  of  their  fancy. 
The  first  of  the  Ommiades  who  reigned  in  Spain  solicited  the 
support  of  the  Christians ;  and,  in  his  edict  of  peace  and  pro¬ 
tection,  he  contents  himself  with  a  modest  imposition  of  ten 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  ten  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  ten 
thousand  horses,  as  many  mules,  one  thousand  cuirasses,  with 
an  equal  number  of  helmets  and  lances.**5  The  most  powerful 
of  his  successors  derived  from  the  same  kingdom  the  annual 
tribute  of  twelve  millions  and  forty-five  thousand  dinars  or 
pieces  of  gold,  about  six  millions  of  sterling  money:***  a 

m  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana,  tom.  ii.  p.  32,  252.  The  former  of  these  quotations 
is  taken  from  a  Biographia  Hispanica ,  by  an  Arabian  of  Valenti  a  (see  the  copious 
Extracts  of  Casiri,  tom.  ii.  p.  30-121) ;  and  the  latter  from  a  general  Chronology 
of  the  Caliphs,  and  of  the  African  and  Spanish  Dynasties,  with  a  particular  History 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Grenada,  of  which  Casiri  has  given  almost  an  entire  version, 
Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana  (tom.  ii.  p.  177-819).  The  author  Ebn  Khateb,  a  native  of 
Grenada,  and  a  contemporary  of  Novairi  and  Abulfeda  (born  a.d.  1313,  died  a.d. 
1374),  w  as  an  historian,  geographer,  physician,  poet,  <fcc.  (tom.  ii.  p.  71,  72). 

®*Cardonne,  Hist,  de  l’Afrique  etde  l’Espagne,  tom.  i.  p.  116,  117. 

94  A  copious  treatise  of  husbandry,  by  an  Arabian  of  Seville,  in  the  xiith  century 
is  in  the  Escurial  library,  and  Casiri  had  some  thoughts  of  translating  it.  He  gives 
a  list  of  the  authors  quoted,  Arabs  as  well  as  Greeks,  LatinB,  <fec. ;  but  it  iB  much  if 
the  Andalusian  saw  these  strangers  through  the  medium  of  his  countryman  Columella 
(Casiri,  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  tom.  i.  p.  323-338). 

*■*  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  tom.  ii.  p.  104.  Casiri  translates  the  original 
testimony  of  the  historian  Basis,  as  it  is  alleged  in  the  Arabic  Biographia  Hispanioa, 
para  ix.  But  I  am  most  exceedingly  surprised  at  the  Address,  Principibup  ceteris- 
que  Christiania  Hispanis  suis  Costelloe .  The  name  of  Caetellae  was  unknown  in  the 
viiith  century;  the  kingdom  was  not  erected  till  the  year  1022,  An  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  Basis  (Bibliot.  tom.  ii.  p.  330),  and  the  appellation  was  always 
expressive.  not  of  a  tributary  province,  but  of  a  line  of  castles  independent  of  the 
Moorish  yoke  (d’Anviilc,  Etats  de  l’Europe,  p.  166-170).  Had  Casiri  been  a  critic, 
he  would  have  cleared  a  difficulty,  perhaps  of  his  own  making. 

98  C&rdonne.  tom.  i.  p.  337,  338.  Ho  oomputes  the  revenue  at  130,000,000  of 
French  livree.  The  entire  pioture  of  peace  and  prosperity  relieves  the  bloody 
uniformity  of  the  Moorish' annals. 
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sum  which,  in  the  tenth  century,  most  probably  surpassed 
the  united  revenues  of  the  Christian  monarchs.  His  royal 
seat  of  Cordova  contained  six  hundred  moschs,  nine  hundred 
baths,  and  two  hundred  thousand  houses:  he  gave  laws  to 
eighty  cities  of  the  first,  to  three  hundred  of  the  second  and 
third  order;  and  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  were 
adorned  with  twelve  thousand  villages  and  hamlets.  The  Arabs 
might  exaggerate  the  truth,  but  they  created  and  they  describe 
the  most  prosperous  sera  of  the  riches,  the  cultivation,  and  the 
populousness  of  Spain.217 

The  wars  of  the  Moslems  were  sanctified  by  the  prophet ;  but, 
among  the  various  precepts  and  examples  of  his  life,  the  caliphs 
selected  the  lessons  of  toleration  that  might  tend  to  disarm  the 
resistance  of  the  unbelievers.  Arabia  was  the  temple  and  patri¬ 
mony  of  the  God  of  Mahomet ;  but  he  beheld  with  less  jealousy 
and  affection  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  polytheists  and 
idolaters  who  were  ignorant  of  his  name  might  be  lawfully  ex¬ 
tirpated  by  his  votaries ; 888  but  a  wise  policy  supplied  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  justice ;  and,  after  some  acts  of  intolerant  zeal,  the 
Mahometan  conquerors  of  Hindostan  have  spared  the  pagods  of 
that  devout  and  populous  country.  The  disciples  of  Abraham, 
of  Moses,  and  of  Jesus  were  solemnly  invited  to  accept  the  more 
perfect  revelation  of  Mahomet ;  but,  if  they  preferred  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  moderate  tribute,  they  were  entitled  to  the  freedom 
of  conscience  and  religious  worship.8*  In  a  field  of  battle,  the 

97 1  am  happy  enough  to  possess  a  splendid  and  inteieeting  work,  which  ha* 
only  been  distributed  in  presents  by  the  oonrt  of  Madrid :  Bibliotheca  Arabuxh 
Hispana  Escurialensis  operd  et  studio  Michaelis  Casiri ,  Syro  Maronitae.  Matrix, 
in  folio,  tomus  prior ,  1760,  tomus  posterior,  1770.  The  execution  of  this  wort  doa 
honour  to  the  Spanish  press ;  the  Mss.  to  the  number  of  mdcccli,  are  judiciously 
classed  by  the  editor,  and  his  copious  extracts  throw  some  light  on  the  Mahometan 
literature  and  history  of  Spain.  These  relics  are  now  secure,  but  the  task  has 
been  supinely  delayed,  till  in  the  year  1671  a  fire  consumed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Esourial  library,  rich  in  the  spoils  of  Grenada  and  Morocoo.  [In  his  History 
of  Mohammadan  Dynasties  in  Spain,  M.  Gayangos  criticised  Casiri’s  work  as  M  hasty 
and  superficial,”  and  containing  “  unaccountable  blunders  ”.] 

888  The  Harbii,  as  they  are  styled,  qui  tolerari  nequeunt,  are,  1.  Those  who, 
besides  God,  worship  the  sun,  moon,  or  idols.  2.  Atheists.  Utrique,  qusmdia 
princeps  aliquis  inter  Mohammedanos  superest,  oppugnari  debent  donee  reUgpasM 
ampleotantur,  nec  requies  iis  conoedenda  est,  neo  pretium  acoeptandum  pro  optinendi 
oonsoientifD  libertate  (Reland,  DisBertat.  x.  de  Jure  Milit&ri  Mohammedan,  tom. 
ii.  p.  14).  A  rigid  theory  ! 

289  The  distinction  between  a  proscribed  and  a  tolerated  sect,  between  the 
HarbU  and  the  people  of  the  Book,  the  believere  in  some  divine  revelation,  is 
correctly  defined  in  the  conversation  of  the  caliph  A1  Mamun  with  the  idolaters  or 
Sabaans  of  Gharra.  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  107, 108. 
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forfeit  lives  of  the  prisoners  were  redeemed  by  the  profession  of 
Islam ;  the  females  were  bound  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their 
masters,  and  a  race  of  sincere  proselytes  waB  gradually  multiplied 
by  the  education  of  the  infant  captives.  But  the  millions  of 
African  and  Asiatic  converts,  who  swelled  the  native  band  of  the 
faithful  Arabs,  must  have  been  allured,  rather  than  constrained, 
to  declare  their  belief  in  one  God  and  the  apostle  of  God.  By 
the  repetition  of  a  sentence  and  the  loss  of  a  foreskin,  the  subject 
or  the  slave,  the  captive  or  the  criminal,  arose  in  a  moment  the 
free  and  equal  companion  of  the  victorious  Moslems.  Every  sin 
was  expiated,  every  engagement  was  dissolved :  the  vow  of  celi¬ 
bacy  was  superseded  by  the  indulgence  of  nature ;  the  active 
spirits  who  slept  in  the  cloister  were  awakened  by  the  trumpet 
of  the  Saracens;  and,  in  the  convulsion  of  the  world,  every 
member  of  a  new  society  ascended  to  the  natural  level  of  his 
capacity  and  courage.  The  minds  of  the  multitude  were  tempted 
by  the  invisible  as  well  as  temporal  blessings  of  the  Arabian 
prophet;  and  charity  will  hope  that  many  of  his  proselytes 
entertained  a  serious  conviction  of  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  his 
revelation.  In  the  eyes  of  an  inquisitive  polytheist,  it  must 
appear  worthy  of  the  human  and  the  divine  nature.  More 
pure  than  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  more  liberal  than  the  law 
of  Moses,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  might  seem  less  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  reason  than  the  creed  of  mystery  and  superstition 
which,  in  the  seventh  century,  disgraced  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel. 

In  the  extensive  provinces  of  Persia  and  Africa,  the  national 
religion  has  been  eradicated  by  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  am- 
biguous  theology  of  the  Magi  stood  alone  among  the  sects  of 
the  East ;  but  the  profane  writings  of  Zoroaster  **°  might,  under 
the  reverend  name  of  Abraham,  be  dexterously  connected  with 
the  chain  of  divine  revelation.  Their  evil  principle,  the  daemon 
Ahriman,  might  be  represented  as  the  rival,  or  as  the  creature,  of 

*S0  The  Zend  or  Pazend,  the  Bible  of  the  Ghebers,  ia  reckoned  by  themselves,  or 
at  least  by  the  Mahometans,  among  the  ten  books  which  Abraham  received  from 
heaven  ;  and  their  religion  is  honourably  styled  the  religion  of  Abraham  (d’Herbe- 
lot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  701 ;  Hyde,  de  Religion©  veterum  Persarum,  c.  iii.  p.  27, 
36,  Ac.).  1  much  fear  that  we  do  not  possess  any  pure  and  free  description  of  the 

system  of  Zoroaster.  Dr.  Prideaux  (Connection,  vol.  i.  p.  300,  octavo)  adopts  the 
opinion  that  he  had  been  the  slave  and  scholar  of  some  Jewish  prophet  in  the 
oaptivity  of  Babylon.  Perhaps  the  Persians,  who  have  been  the  masters  of  the 
Jaws,  would  assert  the  honour,  a  poor  honour,  of  being  their  masters. 
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the  God  of  light.  The  temples  of  Persia  were  devoid  of  images ; 
bat  the  worship  of  the  son  and  of  fire  might  be  stigmatized  as  a 
gross  and  criminal  idolatry.2*1  The  milder  sentiment  was  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  practice  of  Mahomet212  and  the  prudence  of  the 
caliphs ;  the  Magians,  or  Ghebers,  were  ranked  with  the  Jews 
and  Christians  among  the  people  of  the  written  law ; 213  and,  ai 
late  as  the  third  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  city  of  Herat  will 
afford  a  lively  contrast  of  private  zeal  and  public  toleration.9 
Under  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  the  Mahometan  law 
secured  to  the  Ghebers  of  Herat  their  civil  and  religious  liber¬ 
ties  ;  but  the  recent  and  humble  mosch  was  overshadowed  by 
the  antique  splendour  of  the  adjoining  temple  of  fire.  A  fanatic 
Imam  deplored,  in  his  sermons,  the  scandalous  neighbourhood, 
and  accused  the  weakness  or  indifference  of  the  faithful.  Ex¬ 
cited  by  his  voice,  the  people  assembled  in  tumult ;  the  two 
houses  of  prayer  were  consumed  by  the  flames,  but  the  vacant 
ground  was  immediately  occupied  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
mosch.  The  injured  Magi  appealed  to  the  sovereign  of  Chorv 
san ;  he  promised  justice  and  relief ;  when,  behold !  four  thou¬ 
sand  citizens  of  Herat,  of  a  grave  character  and  mature  age, 
unanimously  swore  that  the  idolatrous  fane  had  never  existed: 
the  inquisition  was  silenced,  and  their  conscience  was  satisfied 
(says  the  historian  Mirchond 236)  with  this  holy  and  men  tone  os 

231  The  Arabian  Nights,  a  faithful  and  amusing  picture  of  the  Oriental  world, 
represent,  in  the  most  odious  oolours,  the  Magians,  or  worshippers  of  fire.  *> 
whom  they  attribute  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  Musulman.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster 
has  not  the  least  affinity  with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  yet  they  are  often  confounded 
by  the  Mahometans ;  and  the  sword  of  .Timour  was  sharpened  by  this  mi  stake 
(Hist,  de  Timonr  Beo,  par  Gherefeddin  Ali  Yezdi,  1.  v.). 

839  Vie  de  Mahomet,  par  Gagnier,  tom.  iii.  p.  114,  116. 

893  Hue  tres  sect®,  Judroi,  Christiani,  et  qui  inter  Pereas  Magorum  institute 
addioti  sunt,  <rar’  populi  libri  dicuntur  (Reland,  Dissertat.  tom.  iii.  p.  16) 

The  caliph  A1  Mamun  confirms  this  honourable  distinction  in  favour  of  the  three 
seots,  with  the  vague  and  equivooal  religion  of  the  Sabee&ns,  under  which  the 
ancient  polytheists  of  Charrae  were  allowed  to  shelter  their  idolatrous  worship 
(Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  167,  168). 

834  This  singular  8 tory  is  related  by  d’Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  448,  449)  oe 
the  faith  of  Khondemir,  and  by  Mirohond  himself  (Hist,  priorum  Regam  Pemrum. 
&c.  p.  9,  10,  not.  p.  88,  89). 

835  Mirohond  (Mohammed  Emir  Khoondah  Shah),  a  native  of  Herat,  compoted. 
in  the  Persian  language,  a  general  history  of  the  East,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  875  (a.d.  1471).  In  the  year  904  (a.d.  1498),  the  historian 
obtained  the  command  of  a  princely  library,  and  his  applauded  work,  in  seven  or 
twelve  parts,  was  abbreviated  in  three  volumes  by  his  son  Khondemir,  &.b.  927, 
a.d.  1520.  The  two  writers,  most  accurately  distinguished  by  Petit  de  la  Croix 
(Hist,  de  Genghizoan,  p.  537,  588,  544,  545),  are  loosely  confounded  by  d’Herbelot 
(p.  358,  410,  994,  995) ;  but  his  numerous  extracts,  under  the  improper  name  M 
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perjury.9*  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  temples  of  Persia  were 
ruined  by  the  insensible  and  general  desertion  of  their  votaries. 
It  was  insensible,  since  it  is  not  accompanied  with  any  memorial 
of  time  or  place,  of  persecution  or  resistance.  It  was  general, 
since  the  whole  realm,  from  Shiraz  to  Samarcand,  imbibed  the 
faith  of  the  Koran ;  and  the  preservation  of  the  native  tongue 
reveals  the  descent  of  the  Mahometans  of  Persia.97  In  the 
mountains  and  deserts,  an  obstinate  race  of  unbelievers  adhered 
to  the  superstition  of  their  fathers ;  and  a  faint  tradition  of  the 
Magian  theology  is  kept  alive  in  the  province  of  Kirman,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  among  the  exiles  of  Surat,  and  in  the 
colony,  which,  in  the  last  century,  was  planted  by  Shaw  Abbas 
at  the  gates  of  Ispahan.  The  chief  pontiff  has  retired  to  mount 
Elbourz,  eighteen  leagues  from  the  city  of  Yezd ;  the  perpetual 
fire  (if  it  continue  to  burn)  is  inaccessible  to  the  profane ;  but 
his  residence  is  the  school,  the  oracle,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
Ghebers,  whose  hard  and  uniform  features  attest  the  unmingled 
purity  of  their  blood.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  elders, 
eighty  thousand  families  maintain  an  innocent  and  industrious 
life ;  their  subsistence  is  derived  from  some  curious  manufactures 
and  mechanic  trades ;  and  they  cultivate  the  earth  with  the 
fervour  of  a  religious  duty.  Their  ignorance  withstood  the  des¬ 
potism  of  Shaw  Abbas,  who  demanded  with  threats  and  tortures 
the  prophetic  books  of  Zoroaster ;  and  this  obscure  remnant  of 
the  Magians  is  spared  by  the  moderation  or  contempt  of  their 
present  sovereigns.98 

Kbondemir,  belong  to  the  father  rather  than  the  son.  The  historian  of  Gen* 
ghizcan  refers  to  a  Ms.  of  Mirchond,  which  he  received  from  the  hands  of  his  friend 
d’Herbelot  himself.  A  carious  fragment  (the  Taheri&n  and  Soffarian  Dynasties) 
has  been  lately  published  in  Persic  and  Latin  (Vienna,  1782,  in  quarto,  cum  notis 
Bernard  de  Jenisoh) ;  and  the  editor  allows  us  to  hope  for  a  continuation  of 
Mirchond. 

**  Quo  testimonio  boni  se  quidpiam  prsstitisse  opinabantur.  Yet  Mirchond 
must  have  condemned  their  seal,  since  he  approved  the  legal  toleration  of  the 
Magi,  oui  (the  fire  temple)  peracto  singulis  annis  censu,  uti  sacra  Mohammedis 
lege  oautuxn,  ab  omnibus  molestiis  ao  oneribus  libero  esse  liouit. 

07  The  last  Magian  of  name  and  power  appears  to  be  Mardavige  the  Dilemite 
[Maxdawij,  the  Ziyarid],  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  xth  century ,  reigned  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Persia,  near  the  Caspian  Sea  (d’Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient, 
p.  8351  But  his  Boldiers  and  successors,  the  Bowidss  [Buwaihids],  either  professed 
or  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith;  and  under  their  dynasty  (a.d.  938*1020  [982- 
1023  in  Ispahan  and  Hamadhin ;  but  till  1065  in  Firs,  in  Ir&k  and  in  Kirmin. 
For  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  dynasty  Bee  S.  Lane- Poole,  Mohammadan 
Dynasties,  p.  143])  I  should  place  the  fall  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

m  The  present  state  of  the  Ghebers  in  Persia  is  taken  from  Sir  John  Chardin, 
not  indeed  the  most  learned,  hut  the  most  judicious  and  inquisitive,  of  our  modern 
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The  northern  coast  of  Africa  is  the  only  land  in  which  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  after  a  long  and  perfect  establishment,  has 
been  totally  extinguished.  The  arts,  which  had  been  taught 
by  Carthage  and  Borne,  were  involved  in  a  cloud  of  ignorance ; 
the  doctrine  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine  was  no  longer  studied. 
Five  hundred  episcopal  churches  were  overturned  by  the  hostile 
fury  of  the  Donatists,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Moors.  The  zeal 
and  numbers  of  the  clergy  declined ;  and  the  people,  without 
discipline,  or  knowledge,  or  hope,  submissively  sunk  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  Within  fifty  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Greeks,  a  lieutenant  of  Africa  informed  the 
caliph  that  the  tribute  of  the  infidels  was  abolished  by  their 
conversion;239  and,  though  he  sought  to  disguise  his  fraud 
and  rebellion,  his  specious  pretence  waB  drawn  from  the  rapid 
and  extensive  progress  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  In  the  next 
age  an  extraordinary  mission  of  five  bishops  was  detached  from 
Alexandria  to  Cairoan.  They  were  ordained  by  the  Jacobite 
patriarch  to  cherish  and  revive  the  dying  embers  of  Christian¬ 
ity.240  But  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  prelate,  a  stranger 
to  the  Latins,  an  enemy  to  the  Catholics,  supposes  the  decay  and 
dissolution  of  the  African  hierarchy.  It  was  no  longer  the  time 
when  the  successor  of  St.  Cyprian,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
synod,  could  maintain  an  equal  contest  with  the  ambition  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  unfortunate  priest 
who  was  seated  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  implored  the  anus 
and  the  protection  of  the  Vatican ;  and  he  bitterly  complains 
that  his  naked  body  had  been  scourged  by  the  Saracens,  and 
that  his  authority  was  disputed  by  the  four  suffragans,  the 
tottering  pillars  of  his  throne.  Two  epistles  of  Gregory  the 
Seventh241  are  destined  to  soothe  the  distress  of  the  Catholics 
and  the  pride  of  a  Moorish  prince.  The  pope  assures  the  sultan 
that  they  both  worship  the  same  God  and  may  hope  to  meet 

travellers  (Voyages  in  Perse,  tom.  ii.  p.  109,  179-187,  in  4to).  His  brethren* 
Pietro  delta  Valle,  Olearins,  ThAvenot,  Tavernier,  <fcc.  whom  I  have  froitl««Iy 
searohed,  had  neither  eyes  nor  attention  for  this  interesting  people. 

939  The  letter  of  Abdoolrahman,  governor  or  tyrant  of  Afriea,  to  the  caliph 
Abonl  Abbas,  the  first  of  the  Abbassides,  is  dated  a.h.  182  (Oardonne,  Hist 
d’Afrique  et  de  l’Espagne,  tom.  i.  p.  168). 

940  Bibliothdque  Orientals,  p.  66.  Renaadot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  287, 288. 

941  Among  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes,  see  Leo  IX.  epist.  8 ;  Gregor.  VH.  L  L 
epist.  22,  28,  1.  iii.  epist.  19,  20,  21 ;  and  the  criticisms  of  Pam  (tom.  iv.  a.d.  1068, 
No.  14,  a.d.  1073,  No.  18),  who  investigates  the  name  and  family  of  the  Moorish 
prince,  with  whom  the  proudest  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  so  politely  corresponds. 
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in  the  boeom  of  Abraham ;  bat  the  complaint  that  three  bishops 
coaid  no  longer  be  found  to  consecrate  a  brother  announces 
the  speedy  and  inevitable  rain  of  the  episcopal  order.  The 
Christians  of  Africa  and  Spain  had  long  since  submitted  to  the  „,d  Spain, 
practice  of  circumcision  and  the  legal  abstinence  from  wine  and  U49' 
pork ;  and  the  name  of  Moza/rabes 842  (adoptive  Arabs)  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  their  civil  or  religious  conformity.84*  About  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  succession 
of  pastors  were  abolished  along  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  of  Valencia  and  Grenada.844 
The  throne  of  the  Almohades,  or  Unitarians,  was  founded  on 
the  blindest  fanaticism,  and  their  extraordinary  rigour  might 
be  provoked  or  justified  by  the  recent  victories  and  intolerant 
zeal  of  the  princes  of  Sicily  and  Castile,  of  Arragon  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  The  faith  of  the  Mozarabes  was  occasionally  revived  by  a.d.  153s 
the  papal  missionaries ;  and,  on  the  landing  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
some  families  of  Latin  Christians  were  encouraged  to  rear  their 
heads  at  Tunis  and  Algiers.  But  the  seed  of  the  gospel  was 
quickly  eradicated,  and  the  long  province  from  Tripoli  to  the 
Atlantic  has  lost  all  memory  of  the  language  and  religion  of 
Rome.846 

After  the  revolution  of  eleven  centuries,  the  Jews  and  Chris-  Toleration 

of  the 

***  Moxarabee,  or  Mostarabes  [al-Mustariba],  adirititii,  as  it  is  interpreted  in  Chri  tl*nfl 
Latin  (Pooock,  Specimen  Hist.  Arab  urn,  p.  39,  40.  Bibliot.  Arabioo-Hispana,  tom. 
iL  p.  18).  The  Mozarabio  liturgy,  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  ohorch  of  Toledo,  has 
been  attacked  by  the  popes  and  exposed  to  the  doubtful  trials  of  the  sword  and  of 
fire  (Marian,  Hist.  Hispan.  tom.  i.  1.  ix.  c.  18,  p.  378).  It  was,  or  rather  it  is,  in 
the  Latin  tongue ;  yet,  in  the  xith  century,  it  was  found  necessary  (a.a.c.  1087, 
a.d.  1089)  to  transcribe  an  Arabic  version  of  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Spain 
fBlbliot.  Arab.  Hisp.  tom.  i.  p.  547)  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  the 
Moorish  kingdoms. 

About  the  middle  of  the  xth  century  the  clergy  of  Cordova  was  reproaohed 
with  this  criminal  compliance,  by  the  intrepid  envoy  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  (Vit. 

Johan.  Core,  in  Seoul.  Benedict.  V.  No.  115,  apod  Fleury,  Hist.  Eool6s.  tom.  xii. 
p.  91). 

Pagi,  Critioa,  tom.  iv.  a.d.  1149,  No.  8,  9.  He  justly  observes  that,  when 
Seville,  Ac.  were  retaken  by  Ferdinand  of  Gastille,  no  Christians,  except  captives, 
were  found  in  the  place ;  and  that  the  Mozarabio  churches  of  Africa  and  Spain, 
described  by  James  A  Vitriaoo,  a.d.  1218  (Hist.  HierosoL  c.  80,  p.  1095,  in  Oeet. 

Dei  per  Francos),  are  copied  from  some  older  book.  I  shall  add  that  the  date  of 
the  Hegira,  077  (a.d.  1278),  must  apply  to  the  copy,  not  the  composition,  of  a 
treatise  of  jurisprudence,  which  states  the  civil  rights  of  the  Christians  of  Cordova 
(Bibliot.  Arab.  Hist.  tom.  i.  p.  471) ;  and  that  the  Jews  were  the  only  dissenters 
whom  Abul  Waled,  king  of  Grenada  (a.d.  1818),  could  either  discountenance  or 
tolerate  (tom.  ii.  p.  288). 

**  Benaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  988.  Leo  Afrioanus  would  have  flattered 
his  Roman  masters,  oould  he  have  discovered  any  latent  relics  of  the  Christianity 
of  Africa. 
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turns  of  the  Turkish  empire  enjoy  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  was  granted  by  the  Arabian  caliphs.  During  the  first 
age  of  the  conquest,  they  suspected  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics, 
whose  name  of  Melchites  betrayed  their  secret  attachment  to 
the  Greek  emperor,  while  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  his  in¬ 
veterate  enemies,  approved  themselves  the  sincere  and  voluntary 
friends  of  the  Mahometan  government.®4®  Tet  this  partial  jeal¬ 
ousy  was  healed  by  time  and  submission ;  the  churches  of  Egypt 
were  shared  with  the  Catholics ; 247  and  all  the  Oriental  sects 
were  included  in  the  common  benefits  of  toleration.  The  rank, 
the  immunities,  the  domestic  jurisdiction,  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
bishops,  and  the  clergy,  were  protected  by  the  civil  magistrate ; 
the  learning  of  individuals  recommended  them  to  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  secretaries  and  physicians ;  they  were  enriched  by  the 
lucrative  collection  of  the  revenue ;  and  their  merit  was  some¬ 
times  raised  to  the  command  of  cities  and  provinces.  A  caliph 
of  the  house  of  Abbas  was  heard  to  declare  that  the  Christians 
were  most  worthy  of  trust  in  the  administration  of  Persia.  “  The 
Moslems,”  said  he,  “will  abuse  their  present  fortune;  the 
Magians  regret  their  fallen  greatness ;  and  the  Jews  are  impa¬ 
tient  for  their  approaching  deliverance.”®48  But  the  slaves  of 
despotism  are  exposed  to  the  alternatives  of  favour  and  disgrace. 
The  captive  churches  of  the  East  have  been  afflicted  in  every 
age  by  the  avarice  or  bigotry  of  their  rulerB ;  and  the  ordinary 
and  legal  restraints  must  be  offensive  to  the  pride  or  the  teal 
of  the  Christians.®4®  About  two  hundred  years  after  Mahomet, 
they  were  separated  from  their  fellow-subjects  by  a  turban  or 

946  Absit  (said  the  Catholic  to  the  Vizir  of  Bagdad)  at  pari  looo  habeas  Nestors- 
anos,  quorum  prater  Arabas  nullua  alias  rex  est,  et  Onsoos  quorum  reges  a  moveodo 
Arabibus  hello  non  desistunt,  <feo.  See  in  the  collections  of  Aasemannus  (Bihliot 
Orient,  tom.  iv.  p.  94-101)  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  under  the  caliphs.  Thai  of 
the  Jacobites  is  more  concisely  exposed  in  the  preliminary  Dissertation  of  the  •eoond 
volume  of  AssemannuB. 

947  Eutych.  AnnaL  tom.  ii.  p.  384,  387,  888.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex, 
p.  905,  206,  257,  332.  A  taint  of  the  Monothelite  heresy  might  render  the  first  of 
these  Greek  patriarchs  less  loyal  to  the  emperors  and  less  obnoxious  to  the  Aral* 

948  Motadhed,  who  had  reigned  from  a.d.  892-902.  The  Magians  stUl  held  their 
name  and  rank  among  the  religions  of  the  empire  (Assemanni,  Bihliot  Orient 
tom.  iv.  p.  97). 

949  Belaud  explains  the  general  restraints  of  the  Mahometan  policy  and  jaxifr 
prudence  (Dissertat.  tom.  iii.  p.  16-20).  The  oppressive  edicts  of  the  caliph  Mots 
wakkel  (a.d.  847-861),  whloh  are  still  in  force,  are  noticed  by  Eutyehim  (Ami 
tom.  ii.  p.  448)  and  d’Herbelot  (Bihliot  Orient  p.  640).  A  persecution  of  the 
caliph  Omar  n.  is  related,  and  most  probably  magnified,  by  the  Greek  The* 
phanes  (Chron.  p.  834  [ad  a.m.  6210]). 
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girdle  of  a  less  honourable  colour ;  instead  of  horses  or  mules, 
they  were  condemned  to  ride  on  asses,  in  the  attitude  of  women. 

Their  public  and  private  buildings  were  measured  by  a  diminu¬ 
tive  standard  ;  in  the  streets  or  the  baths,  it  is  their  duty  to 
give  way  or  bow  down  before  the  meanest  of  the  people  ;  and 
their  testimony  is  rejected,  if  it  may  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
true  believer.  The  pomp  of  processions,  the  sound  of  bells  or 
of  psalmody,  is  interdicted  in  their  worship ;  a  decent  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  national  faith  is  imposed  on  their  sermons  and  con¬ 
versations  ;  and  the  sacrilegious  attempt  to  enter  a  mosch  or  to 
seduce  a  Musulman  will  not  be  suffered  to  escape  with  impu¬ 
nity.  In  a  time,  however,  of  tranquillity  and  justice,  the  Chris¬ 
tians  have  never  been  compelled  to  renounce  the  Gospel  or  to 
embrace  the  Koran ;  but  the  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted 
upon34**  the  apostates  who  have  professed  and  deserted  the  law 
of  Mahomet.  The  martyrs  of  Cordova  provoked  the  sentence  of 
the  cadhi  by  the  public  confession  of  their  inconstancy,  or  their 
passionate  invectives  against  the  person  and  religion  of  the 
prophet.*0 

At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  oaliphs  were  m*  «m- 
the  most  potent  and  absolute  monarchs  of  the  globe.  Their  Staphs 
prerogative  was  not  circumscribed,  either  in  right  or  in  fact,  by  AD' 
the  power  of  the  noble6,  the  freedom  of  the  commons,  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  church,  the  votes  of  a  senate,  or  the  memory  of  a 
free  constitution.  The  authority  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet 
expired  with  their  lives ;  and  the  chiefs  or  emirs  of  the  Arabian 
tribes  left  behind,  in  the  desert,  the  spirit  of  equality  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters  were  united  in 
the  successors  of  Mahomet ;  and,  if  the  Koran  was  the  rule  of 
their  actions,  they  were  the  supreme  judges  and  interpreters  of 
that  divine  book.  They  reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest  over  the 
nations  of  the  East,  to  whom  the  name  of  liberty  was  unknown, 
and  who  were  accustomed  to  applaud  in  their  tyrants  the  acts 
of  violence  and  severity  that  were  exercised  at  their  own  expense. 

[The  quarto  ed.  gives  for.] 

The  martyrs  of  Cordova  (a.d.  860,  <fcc.)  are  oommemorated  and  justified  by 
St.  Eulogius,  who  at  length  fell  a  viotim  himself.  A  synod,  convened  by  the  caliph, 
Ambiguously  ©ensured  their  rashness.  The  moderate  Fleury  cannot  reconcile  their 
conduct  with  the  discipline  of  antiquity,  toutefois  l’autoritl  de  l’4glise,  &o.  (Fleury, 

Hist.  Eocl4s.  tom.  x.  p.  415-623,  particularly  p.  451,  508,  609).  Their  authentic 
acts  throw  a  strong  though  transient  light  on  the  Spanish  church  in  the  ixth 
century. 
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Under  the  last  of  the  Ommiades,  the  Arabian  empire  extended 
two  hundred  days’  journey  from  east  to  west,  from  the  confines  of 
Tartary  and  India  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And,  if  we 
retrench  the  sleeve  of  the  robe,  as  it  is  styled  by  their  writers, 
the  long  and  narrow  province  of  Africa,  the  solid  and  compact 
dominion  from  Fargana  to  Aden,  from  Tare  us  to  Surat,  will 
spread  on  every  side  to  the  measure  of  four  or  five  months  of  the 
march  of  a  caravan.*61  We  should  vainly  seek  the  indissoluble 
union  and  easy  obedience  that  pervaded  the  government  of 
Augustus  and  the  Antonines ;  *  but  the  progress  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  religion  diffused  over  this  ample  space  a  general  resemblance 
of  manners  and  opinions.  The  language  and  laws  of  the  Korn 
were  studied  with  equal  devotion  at  Samarcand  and  Seville: 
the  Moor  and  the  Indian  embraced  as  countrymen  and  brothers 
in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca ;  and  the  Arabian  language  was 
adopted  as  the  popular  idiom  in  all  the  provinces  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  the  Tigris.** 

861  See  the  artiole  Etlamiah  (as  we  say  Christendom)  in  the  Bibliothtque  Oria 
tale  (p.  325).  This  chart  of  the  Mahometan  world  is  suited  by  the  author,  Ete 
Alwardi,  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  886  (a.d.  996).  Since  that  time,  the  lossei  in 
Spain  have  been  overbalanced  by  the  conquests  in  India,  Tartary,  and  Europe^ 
Turkey. 

888  The  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  taught  as  a  dead  language  in  the  college  oi 
Mecca.  By  the  Danish  traveller,  this  ancient  idiom  is  oompared  to  the  Latin : 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen  to  the  Italian ;  and  the  Arabian  dialects 
Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  Ac.  to  the  Provencal,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  (Xiebobr, 
Description  de  l’Arabie,  p.  74,  &o.). 
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WHEN  the  Arabs  first  issued  from  the  desert,  they 
must  have  been  surprised  at  the  ease  and  rapidity 
of  their  own  success.  But,  when  they  advanced 
in  the  career  of  victory  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Pyrenees,  when  they  had  repeatedly  tried  the  edge 
A  their  Bcymetars  and  the  energy  of  their  faith,  they  might  be 
e-qnally  astonished  that  any  nation  could  resist  their  invincible 
inns,  that  any  boundary  should  confine  the  dominion  of  the 
* accessor  of  the  prophet.  The  confidence  of  soldiers  and 
iioatics  may  indeed  be  excused,  6ince  the  calm  historian  of  the 
present  hour,  who  strives  to  follow  the  rapid  course  of  the 
Saracens,  must  study  to  explain  by  what  means  the  church  and 
‘•ate  were  saved  from  this  impending  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
iron  this  inevitable  danger.  The  deserts  of  Scythia  and  Sar- 
matta  might  be  guarded  by  their  extent,  their  climate,  their 
poverty,  and  the  courage  of  the  northern  shepherds ;  China  was 
nmote  and  inaccessible ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  temperate 
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zone  was  subject  to  the  Mahometan  conquerors,  the  Greeks 
were  exhausted  by  the  calamities  of  war  and  the  loss  of  their 
fairest  provinces,  and  the  barbarians  of  Europe  might  justly 
tremble  at  the  precipitate  fall  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  In 
this  inquiry  I  shall  unfold  the  events  that  rescued  our  ancestors 
of  Britain,  and  our  neighbours  of  Gaul,  from  the  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  yoke  of  the  Koran ;  that  protected  the  majesty  of  Borne, 
and  delayed  the  servitude  of  Constantinople ;  that  invigorated 
the  defence  of  the  Christians,  and  scattered  among  their  enemies 
the  seeds  of  division  and  decay. 

of  con68®  Forty-six  years  after  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca,  his 

wie  by  th«  <^8C*P^es  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.1 

aSwmts  were  animated  by  a  genuine  or  fictitious  6aying  of  the 
prophet,  that,  to  the  first  army  which  besieged  the  city  of  the 
Caesars,  their  sins  were  forgiven ;  the  long  series  of  Boman 
triumphs  would  be  meritoriously  transferred  to  the  conquerors 
of  New  Borne  ;  and  the  wealth  of  nations  was  deposited  in  this 
well-chosen  seat  of  royalty  and  commerce.  No  sooner  had  the 
caliph  Moawiyah  suppressed  his  rivals  and  established  his  throne 
than  he  aspired  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  civil  blood  by  the  success 
and  glory  of  his  holy  expedition ; *  his  preparations  by  sea  and  ‘ 
land  were  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  object ;  his  standard 

1  Theophanes  places  the  seven  yean  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  of 
our  Christian  sera  673  (of  the  Alexandrian  665,  September  1),  and  the  peace  of  the 
Saracens,  four  years  afterwards :  a  glaring  inconsistency !  which  Petavius,  Goar, 
and  Pagi  (Critioa,  tom.  iv.  p.  63,  64)  have  struggled  to  remove.  Of  the  Arabians, 
the  Hegira  52  (a.d.  672,  January  8)  is  assigned  by  Elmacin,  the  year  48  (a.d.  668, 
February  20)  by  Abulfeda,  whose  testimony  I  esteem  the  most  convenient  and 
creditable.  [Theophanee  gives  672-3  as  the  year  of  Moawiya's  preparation  of  the 
expedition,  673-4  as  that  of  his  investment  of  Constantinople.  It  seems  safest  to 
follow  Theophanes  here ;  the  Arabic  authors  say  little  or  nothing  of  an  event  whioh 
was  disgraceful  in  Mohammadan  history.  But  we  cannot  accept  his  statement 
that  the  siege  lasted  seven  years  ;  in  fact  he  contradicts  it  himself,  since  he  plaoes 
the  peace  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  We  have  no  means  of 
determining  with  certainty  the  true  duration.  Nicephorus  (p.  32,  ed.  de  Boor) 
states  that  the  war  lasted  seven  years,  and,  though  he  evidently  identifies  the  war 
with  the  siege,  we  may  perhaps  find  here  the  clue  to  the  solution.  The  war  seemB 
to  have  begun  soon  after  the  accession  of  Constantine  (ev04*,  Nioeph.  tb.) ;  and 
perhaps  its  beginning  was  dated  from  the  occupation  of  Cyzicus  by  Phadalas  in  670- 
1  (Theoph.  a.m.  6162),  and  peace  was  made  in  677-8.  Thus  we  get  seven  years  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  (671-7),  and  perhaps  three  for  the  siege  (674-6).] 

*  For  this  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  see  Nicephorus  (Breviar.  p.  21,  22  [p.  32 
ed.  de  Boor]),  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  294  [a.m.  6165]),  Cedrenus  (Compend. 
p.  437  [i.  764,  ed.  Bonn]),  ZonaraB  (Hist.  tom.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  89  [o.  20]),  Elxnadn 
(Hist.  Saracen,  p.  56,  57),  Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  107,  108,  vers.  Beiake), 
d’Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient.  Constantin.),  Ockley’s  Hist,  of  the  Saraoens,  vol.  ii.  p. 
127, 128. 
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entrusted  to  Sophian,8  a  veteran  warrior,  bat  the  troops  were 
encouraged  by  the  example  and  presence  of  Yezdd,  the  son  and 
presumptive  heir  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  The  Greeks 
hid  little  to  hope,  nor  had  their  enemies  any  reasons  of  fear, 
from  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  [Conatan- 
disgreoed  the  name  of  Constantine,  and  imitated  only  the  in¬ 
glorious  years  of  his  grandfather  Heraclius.  Without  delay  or 
opposition,  the  naval  forces  of  the  Saracens  passed  through  the 
unguarded  channel  of  the  Hellespont,  which  even  now,  under 
the  feeble  and  disorderly  government  of  the  Turks,  is  maintained 
is  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  capital.4  The  Arabian  fleet  cast 
anchor,  and  the  troops  were  disembarked  near  the  palace  of  Heb- 
domon,  seven  miles  from  the  city.  During  many  days,  from 
the  dawn  of  light  to  the  evening,  the  line  of  assault  was  extended 
from  the  golden  gate  to  the  eastern  promontory,  and  the  fore¬ 
most  warriors  were  impelled  by  the  weight  and  effort  of  the* 
succeeding  columns.  But  the  besiegers  had  formed  an  in- 
frifident  estimate  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  Constantinople. 

The  solid  and  lofty  walls  were  guarded  by  numbers  and 
discipline ;  the  spirit  of  the  Romans  was  rekindled  by  the  last 
danger  of  their  religion  and  empire;  the  fugitives  from  the 
conquered  provinces  more  successfully  renewed  the  defence  of 
Damascus  and  Alexandria ;  and  the  Saracens  were  dismayed  by 
the  strange  and  prodigious  effects  of  artificial  fire.  This  firm 
tnd  effectual  resistance  diverted  their  arms  to  the  more  easy 
ittempu  of  plundering  the  European  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the 
Propontis ;  and,  after  keeping  the  sea  from  the  month  of  April 
to  that  of  September,  on  the  approach  of  winter  they  retreated 
f'uncore  miles  from  the  capital,  to  the  isle  of  Cyzicus,  in  which 
they  bad  established  their  magazine  of  spoil  and  provisions.  So 
patient  was  their  perseverance,  or  so  languid  were  their  opera¬ 
nds,  that  they  repeated  in  the  six  following  summers  the  same 
utack  and  retreat,  with  a  gradual  abatement  of  hope  and  vigour, 

:  T) 'm  expedition  vu  first  entrusted  to  Abd  ar-Rahm&n,  but  be  was  killed,  and 
«*•  eoeo— dad  bj  Sofyin.] 

*  The  kittle  and  defence  of  the  Dardanelles  is  exposed  in  the  Mfimoires  of  the 
■■ana  fit  Tott  (tom.  iii*  p.  39-97).  who  vu  sent  to  fortify  them  against  the  Russians, 
laa  a  principal  actor.  I  should  have  expected  more  accurate  details ;  but  he  seems 
*  rk  for  the  amusement,  rather  than  the  instruction,  of  his  reader.  Perhaps, 

tie  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  minister  of  Constantine  was  occupied,  like 

vf  Unite pha,  in  finding  two  Canary  birds  who  should  sing  precisely  the  same 
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till  the  mischances  of  shipwreck  and  disease,  of  the  sword  and 
of  fire,  compelled  them  to  relinquish  the  fruitless  enterprise. 
They  might  bewail  the  loss  or  commemorate  the  martyrdom  of 
thirty  thousand  Moslems,  who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  the  solemn  funeral  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  Job,  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  Christians  themselves.  That  venerable  Arab,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet,  was  numbered  among  the 
ansars,  or  auxiliaries,  of  Medina,  who  sheltered  the  head  of  the 
flying  prophet.  In  his  youth  he  fought,  at  Bedar  and  Ohud, 
under  the  holy  standard ;  in  his  mature  age  he  was  the  friend 
and  follower  of  Ali ;  and  the  last  remnant  of  his  strength  and 
life  was  consumed  in  a  distant  and  dangerous  war  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Koran.  His  memory  was  revered ;  but  the  place 
of  his  burial  was  neglected  and  unknown,  during  a  period  of 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  years,  till  the  conquest  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  by  Mahomet  the  Second.  A  seasonable  vision  (for  such 
are  the  manufacture  of  every  religion)  revealed  the  holy  spot  at 
the  foot  of  the  walls  and  the  bottom  of  the  harbour ;  and  the 
mosque  of  Ayub  has  been  deservedly  chosen  for  the  simple  and 
martial  inauguration  of  the  Turkish  sultans.6 

The  event  of  the  siege  revived,  both  in  the  East  and  West,  the 
reputation  of  the  Homan  arms,  and  cast  a  momentary  shade 
over  the  glories  of  the  Saracens.  The  Greek  ambassador  was 
favourably  received  at  Damascus,  in  a  general  council  of  the 
emirs  or  Koreish ;  a  peace,  or  truce,  of  thirty  years  was  ratified 
between  the  two  empires;  and  the  stipulation  of  an  annual 
tribute,  fifty  horses  of  a  noble  breed,  fifty  slaves,  and  three 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  degraded  the  majesty  of  the  commander 
of  the  faithful.6  The  aged  caliph  was  desirous  of  possessing  his 
dominions,  and  ending  his  days,  in  tranquillity  and  repose ;  while 
the  Moors  and  Indians  trembled  at  his  name,  his  palace  and 
city  of  Damascus  was  insulted  by  the  Mardaites,  or  Maronites, 
of  mount  Libanus,  the  firmest  barrier  of  the  empire,  till  they 
were  disarmed  and  transplanted  by  the  suspicious  policy  of  the 

8  Demetrius  Cantemir’s  Hist,  of  the  Othm&n  Empire,  p.  106,  106.  Ryoant’s 
State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  10,  11.  Voyages  de  Thdvenot,  part  i.  189.  The 
Christians  who  suppose  that  the  martyr  Abu  Ayub  is  vulgarly  confounded  with  the 
patriaroh  Job,  betray  their  own  ignorance  rather  than  that  of  the  Turks. 

6  Theophanes,  though  a  Greek,  deserved  credit  for  these  tributes  (Chronograph, 
p.  295,  296,  800, 301  [a.m.  6169, 6176]),  which  are  oanfirmed,  with  some  variation,  by 
the  Arabic  history  of  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  128,  vers.  Pooook). 
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Greeks.7  After  the  revolt  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  house  of 
Ommiyah  *  was  reduced  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt ; 
their  distress  and  fear  enforced  their  compliance  with  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  Christians;  and  the  tribute  was  in¬ 
creased  to  a  slave,  an  horse,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  for 
each  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the  solar  year. 

But  as  soon  as  the  empire  was  again  united  by  the  arms  and 
policy  of  Abdalmalek,  he  disclaimed  a  badge  of  servitude  not  lam  al. 
less  injurious  to  his  conscience  than  to  his  pride ;  he  discontinued  #£!{&}  A  D' 
the  payment  of  the  tribute ;  and  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks 
was  disabled  from  action  by  the  mad  tyranny  of  the  second 
Justinian,  the  just  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  and  the  frequent 
change  of  his  antagonists  and  successors.  Till  the  reign  of 
Abdalmalek,  the  Saracens  had  been  content  with  the  free 
possession  of  the  Persian  and  Roman  treasures,  in  the  coin  of 
Chosroes  and  Caesar.  By  the  command  of  that  caliph,  a 
national  mint  was  established,  both  of  silver  and  gold,  and  the 
inscription  of  the  Dinar,  though  it  might  be  censured  by  some 
timorous  casuists,  proclaimed  the  unity  of  the  God  of  Mahomet.* 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Waled,  the  Greek  language  and^^j 
characters  were  excluded  from  the  accounts  of  the  public  revenue.1* A  D •  T05'T151 
If  this  change  was  productive  of  the  invention  or  familiar  use  of 


1  The  censure  of  Theophanee  it  jast  end  pointed,  tV  'Pm/aoucV  8vrturr*(av 
ire  ccura  Wvor&rr  $  >P«/tarta  trwb  rmv  A pdfiotr  P^XP1  T0*> 

I  Chronograph.  p  803,  80S  [a.m.  6178]).  The  series  of  these  events  may  be  traoed 
m  the  Annals  of  Theophanes,  and  in  the  Abridgment  of  the  Patriaroh  Nicephoros, 

p  n.  34. 

*  These  domestic  rerolntions  are  related  in  a  dear  and  natural  style,  in  the  seoond 
nisae  of  Ockley’s  history  of  the  Saracens,  p.  253-370.  Besides  oar  printed  authors, 
he  draw  his  materials  from  the  Arabic  Mss.  of  Oxford,  which  he  would  have  more 
deeply  searched,  had  he  been  oonfined  to  the  Bodleian  library  instead  of  the 
.Gaaahndge]  city  jail :  a  fate  how  unworthy  of  the  man  and  of  his  country  ! 

*  Ebnean,  who  dates  the  Erst  ooinage  a.h.  76,  a.d.  695,  five  or  Bix  years  later 
shan  the  Greek  historians,  has  compared  the  weight  of  the  best  or  common  gold 
fcsar.  to  the  drachm  or  d:  rhem  of  Egjpt  (p.  77),  which  may  be  equal  to  two  pennies  (48 
gvai^j  of  oar  Troy  weight  (Hooper’s  Enquiry  into  Ancient  Measures,  p.  24-36)  and 
«qo.vatent  to  t\ghl  thillingt  of  our  sterling  money.  From  the  same  Elmacin  and 
the  Arabian  physicians,  some  dinars  as  high  as  two  dirhems,  as  low  as  half  a  dirhem, 
■aj  be  dad  need.  The  piece  of  silver  was  the  dirhem,  both  in  value  and  weight ;  but 
as  i*4  thougfc  fair  ooin,  struck  at  Waset,  a.h.  88,  and  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Lkr% rj,  wants  four  grains  of  the  Cairo  standard  (see  the  Modern  Universal  History, 
tea  p  548  of  the  French  translation).  [But  sec  Appendix  2.] 

*  E a*  Ape*  7p4p«<rtai  <AAiyrurrl  roi/t  8r\pjociovs  rw  Aoyofl# xchSikoi  oAA*  [/r] 

1j— if' —  npmirriiimdvurtai  x»pif  fir  AJvxorar  rp  y\m<j<rp 

MHh.  I  |  rpM «,  |  Urw  four*  f,  rpMypdfi<r0au  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p. 

i:4  a  s.  61991.  This  defect,  if  it  really  existed,  must  have  stimulated  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  air  the  Arab*  In  invent  or  borrow. 
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our  present  numerals,  the  Arabic  or  Indian  cyphers,  as  they  are 
commonly  styled,  a  regulation  of  office  has  promoted  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  mathe¬ 
matical  sciences.11 

Whilst  the  caliph  Waled  sat  idle  on  the  throne  of  Damascus, 
while  his  lieutenants  achieved  the  conquest  of  Transoxiana  and 
Spain,  a  third  army  of  Saracens  overspread  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  approached  the  borders  of  the  Byzantine  capital. 
But  the  attempt  and  disgrace  of  the  second  siege  was  reserved 
for  his  brother  Soliman,  whose  ambition  appears  to  have  been 
quickened  by  a  more  active  and  martial  spirit.  In  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Greek  empire,  after  the  tyrant  Justinian  had  been 
punished  and  avenged,  an  humble  secretary,  Anastasius  or  Arte¬ 
mius,  was  promoted  by  chance  or  merit  to  the  vacant  purple. 
He  was  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war;  and  his  ambassador  re¬ 
turned  from  Damascus  with  the  tremendous  news  that  the  Sara¬ 
cens  were  preparing  an  armament  by  sea  and  land,  such  as  would 
transcend  the  experience  of  the  past,  or  the  belief  of  the  present, 
age.  The  precautions  of  Anastasius  were  not  unworthy  of  his 
station  or  of  the  impending  danger.  He  issued  a  peremptory 
mandate  that  all  persons  who  were  not  provided  with  the  means 
of  subsistence  for  a  three  years’  siege  should  evacuate  the  city ; 
the  public  granaries  and  arsenals  were  abundantly  replenished ; 
the  walls  were  restored  and  strengthened ;  and  the  engines  for 
casting  stones,  or  darts,  or  fire,  were  stationed  along  the  ram¬ 
parts,  or  in  the  brigantines  of  war,  of  which  an  additional  number 
was  hastily  constructed.  To  prevent  is  safer,  as  well  as  more 
honourable,  than  to  repel  an  attack ;  and  a  design  was  meditated, 
above  the  usual  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  of  burning  the  naval  stores 
of  the  enemy,  the  cypress  timber  that  had  been  hewn  in  mount 
Libanus,  and  was  piled  along  the  sea-shore  of  Phoenicia,  for  the 
service  of  the  Egyptian  fleet.  This  generous  enterprise  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  the  troops  who,  in  the 


11  According  to  a  new  though  probable  notion,  maintained  by  M.  de  ViUoison 
(Aneodota  Grsca,  tom.  ii.  p.  152-157),  our  cyphers  are  not  of  Indian  or  Arabic  In¬ 
vention.  They  were  used  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  arithmeticians  long  before  the 
age  of  Boethius.  Alter  the  extinction  of  science  in  the  West,  they  were  adopted  by 
the  Arabic  versions  from  the  original  Mss.  and  restored  to  the  Latins  about  the 
eleventh  century.  [There  is  no  doubt  that  our  numerals  are  of  Indian  origin  (5th 
or  6th  cent.?) ;  adopted  by  the  Arabians  about  9th  oent.  The  circumstances  of 
their  first  introduction  to  the  West  are  uncertain,  but  we  find  them  used  in  Italy  in 
the  18th  cent.] 
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new  language  of  the  empire,  were  styled  of  the  Obsequian  Theme?* 

They  murdered  their  chief,  deserted  their  standard  in  the  isle 
of  Rhodes,  dispersed  themselves  over  the  adjacent  continent, 
and  deserved  pardon  or  reward  by  investing  with  the  purple  a 
simple  officer  of  the  revenue.  The  name  of  Theodosius  might 
recommend  him  to  the  senate  and  people;  but,  after  some 
months,  he  sunk  into  a  cloister,  and  resigned,  to  the  firmer  hand 
of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  the  urgent  defence  of  the  capital  and  empire. 

The  most  formidable  of  the  Saracens,  Moslemah  the  brother  of  rMasiamai 
the  caliph,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Arabs  and  Persians,  the  greater  part  mounted  on  horses 
or  camels ;  and  the  successful  sieges  of  Tyana,  Amorium,  and 
Pergamus  were  of  sufficient  duration  to  exercise  their  skill  and 
to  elevate  their  hopes.  At  the  well-known  passage  of  Abydus, 
on  the  Hellespont,  the  Mahometan  arms  were  transported,  for 
the  first  time,11  from  Asia  to  Europe.  From  thence,  wheeling 
round  the  Thracian  cities  of  the  Propontis,  Moslemah  invested 
Constantinople  on  the  land  side,  surrounded  his  camp  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  prepared  and  planted  his  engines  of  assault, 
and  declared,  by  words  and  actions,  a  patient  resolution  of  ex¬ 
pecting  the  return  of  seed-time  and  harvest,  should  the  obstinacy 
of  the  besieged  prove  equal  to  his  own.  The  Greeks  would 
gladly  have  ransomed  their  religion  and  empire,  by  a  fine  or 
assessment  of  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  head  of  each  inhabitant  of 
the  aty ;  but  the  liberal  offer  was  rejected  with  disdain,  and 
the  presumption  of  Moslemah  was  exalted  by  the  speedy  ap¬ 
proach  and  invincible  force  of  the  navies  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

They  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  ships ; 
the  number  betrays  their  inconsiderable  size ;  and  of  the  twenty 
stout  and  capacious  vessels,  whose  magnitude  impeded  their  pro- 

:a  In  the  division  of  the  Thsme s,  or  provinoes  described  by  Constantine  Porphy- 
nrajtiu  (de  Tbematibos,  1.  i.  p.  9,  10  [p.  24-26,  ed.  Bonn]),  the  Obsequium ,  a 
Uua  appellation  of  the  army  and  palace,  was  the  fourth  in  the  public  order, 
lie  wee  the  metropolis,  and  its  jurisdiction  extended  from  the  Hellespont  over  the 
Mjraol  parts  of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia  (see  the  two  maps  prefixed  by  Delisle  to 
Laperium  Oriental©  of  Bandnri).  (Gibbon  omits  to  mention  the  most  remarkable 
4n4aot  in  this  episode.  The  Opsician  troops  proceeded  to  Constantinople  and 
N Anastasias.  The  fleet  and  the  engines,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Fvpww  to  defend  the  eity  against  the  Saraoens,  had  to  be  used  against  the  rebels. 

Theodosia*  ultimately  effected  his  entry,  the  Opaicians  pillaged  the  city. 

I*  the  Themes  see  Appendix  S.] 

*  At  the  previous  siege,  Saraoens  had  also  landed  on  European  soil ;  see  above, 
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gress,  each  was  manned  with  no  more  than  one  hundred  heavy 
armed  soldiers.  This  huge  armada  proceeded  on  a  smooth  sea 
and  with  a  gentle  gale,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus ;  the 
surface  of  the  strait  was  overshadowed,  in  the  language  of  the 
Greeks,  with  a  moving  forest,  and  the  same  fatal  night  had  been 
fixed  by  the  Saracen  chief  for  a  general  assault  by  sea  and  land. 
To  allure  the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  the  emperor  had  thrown 
aside  the  chain  that  usually  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ; 
but,  while  they  hesitated  whether  they  should  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  apprehend  the  snare,  the  ministers  of  destruction 
were  at  hand.  The  fireships  of  the  Greeks  were  launched 
against  them ;  the  Arabs,  their  arms,  and  vessels,  were  involved 
in  the  same  flames,  the  disorderly  fugitives  were  dashed  against 
each  other  or  overwhelmed  in  the  waves ;  and  I  no  longer  find 
a  vestige  of  the  fleet  that  had  threatened  to  extirpate  the 
Roman  name.  A  still  more  fatal  and  irreparable  loss  was  that 
of  the  caliph  Soliman,  who  died  of  an  indigestion 14  in  his  camp 
near  Kinnisrin,  or  Chalcis  in  Syria,  as  he  was  preparing  to  lead 
against  Constantinople  the  remaining  forces  of  the  East.  The 
brother  of  Moslemah  was  succeeded  by  a  kinsman  and  an  enemy ; 
and  the  throne  of  an  active  and  able  prince  was  degraded  by  the 
useless  and  pernicious  virtues  of  a  bigot.  While  he  started  and 
satisfied  the  scruples  of  a  blind  conscience,  the  siege  was  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  winter  by  the  neglect  rather  than  by  the 
resolution  of  the  caliph  Omar.16  The  winter  proved  uncom¬ 
monly  rigorous ;  above  an  hundred  days  the  ground  was  covered 

14  The  caliph  had  emptied* two  baskets  of  eggs  and  of  figs,  which  he  swallowed 
alternately,  and  the  repast  was  concluded  with  marrow  and  sugar.  In  one  of  his 
pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  Soliman  ate,  at  a  single  meal,  seventy  pomegranates,  a  kid, 
Bix  fowls,  and  a  huge  quantity  of  the  grapes  of  Tayef.  If  the  bill  of  fare  be  oorreot, 
we  must  admire  the  appetite  rather  than  the  luxury  of  the  sovereign  of  Asia  (Abul- 
feda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  126).  [Though  the  manner  of  Sulaiman’s  death  is  uncertain, 
it  is  agreed  that  he  was  a  voluptuary.  Tabari  sayB  that  cooking  and  gallantry  were 
the  only  subjects  of  conversation  at  his  court.] 

15  See  the  article  of  Omar  Ben  Abdalaziz  [Ibn  Abd  al  Aziz],  in  the  Biblioth&que 
Orientals  (p.  689,  690),  prsferens,  says  Elmacin  (p.  91),  religionem  suam  rebus  suis 
mundanis.  He  was  so  desirous  of  being  with  God  that  he  would  not  have  anointed 
his  ear  (his  own  Baying)  to  obtain  a  perfect  cure  of  his  last  malady.  The  caliph  had 
only  one  shirt,  and  in  an  age  of  luxury  his  annual  expense  was  no  more  than  two 
drachms  (Abulpharagius,  p.  131).  Hand  diu  gavisus  eo  principe  fuit  orbis  Moslemus 
(Abulfeda,  p.  127).  [Weil  takes  another  view  of  the  virtues  of  the  bigot,  and  writes : 
“  The  pious  Omar  was  greater  than  all  his  predecessors,  not  excepting  Omar  L, 
in  one  respect ;  he  sought  less  to  increase  or  enrioh  Islam  at  the  oost  of  the  un¬ 
believer  than  to  augment  the  number  of  Musulmans  without  making  forced  con¬ 
versions.”  Geschichte  der  Chalifen,  i.  p.  682.] 
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with  deep  enow,  and  the  natives  of  the  sultry  climes  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia  lay  torpid  and  almost  lifeless  in  their  frozen  camp. 

They  revived  on  the  return  of  spring ;  a  second  effort  had  been 
made  in  their  favour ;  and  their  distress  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  two  numerous  fleets,  laden  with  corn,  and  arms,  and 
soldiers ;  the  first  from  Alexandria,  of  four  hundred  transports 
and  galleys ;  the  second  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  from 
the  ports  of  Africa.  But  the  Greek  fires  were  again  kindled, 
and,  if  the  destruction  was  less  complete,  it  was  owing  to  the 
experience  which  had  taught  the  Moslems  to  remain  at  a  safe 
distance,  or  to  the  perfidy  of  the  Egyptian  mariners,  who  de¬ 
serted  with  their  Bhips  to  the  emperor  of  the  Christians.  The 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  capital  were  restored ;  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  fisheries  supplied  the  wants,  and  even  the  luxury,  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  the  calamities  of  famine  and  disease  were 
soon  felt  by  the  troops  of  Moslemah,  and,  as  the  former  was 
miserably  assuaged,  so  the  latter  was  dreadfully  propagated,  by 
the  pernicious  nutriment  which  hunger  compelled  them  to 
extract  from  the  most  unclean  or  unnatural  food.  The  spirit  of 
ocoquest,  and  even  of  enthusiasm,  was  extinct :  the  Saracens 
could  no  longer  straggle  beyond  their  lines,  either  single  or  in 
mall  parties,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  merciless 
retal iat ion  of  the  Thracian  peasants.  An  army  of  Bulgarians  was 
attracted  from  the  Danube  by  the  gifts  and  promises  of  Leo ; 
and  these  savage  auxiliaries  made  some  atonement  for  the  evils 
which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  empire,  by  the  defeat  and 
slaughter  of  twenty-two  thousand  Asiatics.  A  report  was 
dexterously  scattered  that  the  Franks,  the  unknown  nations  of 
the  Latin  world,  were  arming  by  sea  and  land  in  the  defence  of 
the  Christian  cause,  and  their  formidable  aid  was  expected  with 
far  different  sensations  in  the  camp  and  city.  At  length,  after 
a  uege  of  thirteen  months,16  the  hopeless  Moslemah  received  Failure 
from  the  caliph  the  welcome  permission  to  retreat.  The  march  5? the 
of  the  Arabian  cavalry  over  the  Hellespont  and  through  the8"40601 
provinces  of  Asia  was  executed  without  delay  or  molestation ; 

Nicephoros  and  Theophane#  agree  that  the  siege  of  Constantinople  web 
raeed  u»e  15th  of  August  (a.d.  718) ;  but,  as  the  former,  oar  best  witness,  affirmB 
a*B  4  oooUnaed  thirteen  months,  the  latter  most  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
3  mga m  on  the  same  day  of  the  preceding  jear.  I  do  not  find  that  Pagi  hat  re* 
add  Uue  tnoonaislency.  [Tabari  plaoee  the  beginning  of  the  siege  in  a.h.  98» 

‘A  714-17.  hot  does  not  mention  the  month;  and  he  makes  Omar  11.  recall 
Maim  ui  a xM  (Aug.  25,  717— Aug.  2,  718).  See  Tabari,  ed.  de  Goeje,  ii.  1842.] 
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but  an  army  of  their  brethren  had  been  cut  to  pieces  on  the 
side  of  Bithynia,  and  the  remains  of  the  fleet  was  so  repeatedly 
damaged  by  tempest  and  fire  that  only  five  galleys  entered  the 
port  of  Alexandria  to  relate  the  tale  of  their  various  and  almost 
incredible  disasters.17 

invention  In  the  two  sieges,  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople  may  be 
the  omk  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  novelty,  the  tenors,  and  the  real  efficacy 
Jte  of  the  Greek  Jire.w  The  important  secret  of  compounding  and 
directing  this  artificial  flame  was  imparted  by  Callinicus,  a 
native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  who  deserted  from  the  service  of 
the  caliph  to  that  of  the  emperor.19  The  skill  of  a  chymist  and 
engineer  was  equivalent  to  the  succour  of  fleets  and  armies; 
and  this  discovery  or  improvement  of  the  military  art  was 
fortunately  reserved  for  the  distressful  period,  when  the  degener¬ 
ate  Romans  of  the  East  were  incapable  of  contending  with  the 
warlike  enthusiasm  and  youthful  vigour  of  the  Saracens.  The 
historian  who  presumes  to  analyse  this  extraordinary  composition 
should  suspect  his  own  ignorance  and  that  of  his  Byzantine 
guides,  so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  so  careless,  and  in  this  in¬ 
stance  so  jealous,  of  the  truth.  From  their  obscure  and  perhaps 
fallacious  hints,  it  should  seem  that  the  principal  ingredient  of 
the  Greek  fire  was  the  naptha ,*°  or  liquid  bitumen,  a  light,  tena¬ 
cious,  and  inflammable  oil,21  which  springs  from  the  earth  and 

17  In  the  seoond  siege  of  Constantinople,  I  have  followed  Nicephoros  (Brev.  p. 
33-36  [pp.  53-4,  ed.  de  Boor]),  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  824-334  [a.m.  6209, 
6210]),  Cedrenns  (Compend.  p.  449-452  [i.  787,  ed.  Bonn]),  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  p  98- 
102  [xv.  c.  1.]),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saraoen.  p.  88),  Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  126), 
and  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  130),  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  Arabs. 

18  Our  sure  and  indefatigable  guide  in  the  middle  ages  and  Byzantine  history, 
Charles  du  Fresne  du  Cange,  has  treated  in  several  places  of  the  Greek  fire,  and  his 
collections  leave  few  gleanings  behind.  See  particularly  Glossar.  Med.  et  Infim. 
Gracitat.  p.  1275,  sub  voce  TIvp  da\dtr<nov  vyp6v.  Glossar.  Med.  et  Infim.  Latinitat. 
Ignis  OrcBcus.  Observations  sur  Villehardouin,  p.  305, 306.  Observations  sur  Join- 
ville,  p.  71,  72.  [See  below,  note  22.] 

19  Theophanes  styles  him  (p-  [a.k.  6165]).  Cedrenns  (p.  437  [i. 

p.  765])  brings  this  artist  from  (the  ruins  of)  Heliopolis  in  Egypt ;  and  chemistry 
was  indeed  tne  peculiar  science  of  the  Egyptians. 

"The  naptha,  the  oleum  incendiarium  of  the  history  of  Jerusalem  (Gest.  Dei 
per  Francos,  p.  1167),  the  Oriental  fountain  of  James  de  Vitry  (L  iii.  o.  84),  is  intro¬ 
duced  on  slight  evidence  and  strong  probability.  Cinnamus  (1.  vi.  p.  165  [c.  10])  calls 
the  Greek  fireix  v  p  Mrj  8  uc6  y;  and  the  naptha  is  known  to  abound  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Caspian  Sea.  According  to  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  ii.  109)  it  was  subservient 
to  the  revenge  of  Medea,  and  in  either  etymology  the  faaioy  MtjJefoi 

(Procop.  de  Bell.  Gothio.  1.  iv.  c.  Ill  may  fairly  signify  this  liquid  bitumen. 

91  On  the  different  sorts  of  oils  and  bitumens,  see  Dr.  Watson’s  (the  present 
bishop  of  Llandaff’s)  Chemical  Essays,  voL  iii.  essay  i.,  a  classic  book,  the  best 
adapted  to  infuse  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  chemistry.  The  less  perfect  ideas  of 
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catches  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air.  The 
naptha  was  mingled,  1  know  not  by  what  methods  or  in  what 
proportions,  with  snlphor  and  with  the  pitch  that  is  extracted 
from  evergreen  firs.®  From  this  mixture,  which  produced  a 
thick  smoke  and  a  loud  explosion,  proceeded  a  fierce  and  obstin¬ 
ate  flame,  which  not  only  rose  in  perpendicular  ascent,  but 
likewise  burnt  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent  or  lateral  pro¬ 
gress;  instead  of  being  extinguished,  it  was  nourished  and 
quickened,  by  the  element  of  water ;  and  sand,  urine,  or  vinegar 
were  the  only  remedies  that  could  damp  the  fury  of  this  power¬ 
ful  agent,  which  was  justly  denominated  by  the  Greeks  the 
liquid  or  the  maritime  fire.  For  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy 
it  was  employed  with  equal  effect,  by  sea  and  land,  in  battles  or  in 
sieges.  It  was  either  poured  from  the  rampart  in  large  boilers, 
or  launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or  darted  in 
arrows  and  javelins,  twisted  round  with  flax  and  tow,  which  had 
deeply  imbibed  the  inflammable  oil :  sometimes  it  was  deposited 
m  fire-ships,  the  victims  and  instruments  of  a  more  ample  re¬ 
venge,  and  was  most  commonly  blown  through  long  tubes  of 
copper,  which  were  planted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley,  and  fanci¬ 
fully  shaped  into  the  mouths  of  savage  monsters,  that  seemed 
to  vomit  a  stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire.  This  important 
sr.  was  preserved  at  Constantinople,  as  the  palladium  of  the 
ttate;  the  galleys  and  artillery  might  occasionally  be  lent  to 
the  allies  of  Borne ;  but  the  composition  of  the  Greek  fire  was 
ocoryaled  with  the  most  jealous  scruple,  and  the  terror  of  the 
<aemies  was  increased  and  prolonged  by  their  ignorance  and 
surprise.  In  the  treatise  of  the  Administration  of  the  Empire 

AartcoU  may  be  found  in  Strabo  (Geograph.  L  xvi.  p.  1078  [1815]),  and  Pliny 
Ha  tor.  ia.  ION.  109) :  Huio  (Napthas)  magna  oognatioect  ignium,  transiliuntque 
{niaof  m  undeeunqoe  visam.  Of  onr  travellers  I  am  best  pleased  with  Otter 
looL  i.  p  153,  158). 

*  Ana a  Comnena  has  partly  drawn  aside  the  curtain.  'Awb  rijs  sol 

rwmm  rnmsr  tiw&pmv  hoi0*A mw  evoAyorai  bdxpvov  tCtcawrroy.  Torn  ptrh  0flov 
4*5aAAerai  «iv  moXlogovt  xai  ippvcarat  vapit  rot?  valfarros  ki$py 

«a  m«^ri  (AitxiacL  1.  xiii.  p.  883  [c.  8]).  Elsewhere  (L  xi.  p.  336  [c.  4])  she 

o  me  property  of  burning,  «ork  rl  wparis  red  *f’  hedropa,  Leo,  in  the  nine- 
chapter  [f  61,  pc  1008,  ed.  Migne]  of  his  Tactics  (Opera  Meursii,  tom.  vi.  p. 
HI,  W;L  Lami,  Flo  rent.  1745),  speaks  of  the  new  invention  of  wvp  pork  fipotrrTjs  irsl 
■ia  These  are  genome  and  Imperial  testimonies.  [It  is  certain  that  one 
Las  of  ••  Greek  ”  or  ••  marine  ”  fire  was  gunpowder.  The  receipt  is  preserved  in  a 
of  the  ninth  century,  entitled  Liber  ignium  ad  oomburendoe  hoetee,  by 
Graeeae,  preserved  only  in  a  Latin  translation  (edited  by  P.  Hftfer  in  Histoire 
*  a  am,  roL  1.  1843).  But  other  inflammable  compounds,  containing  pitoh, 
5a.  most  be  distinguished.  See  farther.  Appendix  6.] 
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the  royal  author 23  suggests  the  answers  and  excuses  that  might 
best  elude  the  indiscreet  curiosity  and  importunate  demands  of 
the  barbarians.  They  should  be  told  that  the  mystery  of  the 
Greek  fire  had  been  revealed  by  an  angel  to  the  first  and  greatest 
of  the  Constantines,  with  a  sacred  injunction  that  this  gift  of 
heaven,  this  peculiar  blessing  of  the  Romans,  should  never  be 
communicated  to  any  foreign  nation ;  that  the  prince  and  sub¬ 
ject  wfere  alike  bound  to  religious  silence  under  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  penalties  of  treason  and  sacrilege ;  and  that  the  impious 
attempt  would  provoke  the  sudden  and  supernatural  vengeance 
of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  By  these  precautions,  the  secret 
was  confined,  above  four  hundred  years,  to  the  Romans  of  the 
East ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Pisans,  to 
whom  every  sea  and  every  art  were  familiar,  suffered  the  effects, 
without  understanding  the  composition,  of  the  Greek  fire.  It 
was  at  length  either  discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Mahometans ; 
and,  in  the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  retorted  an 
invention,  contrived  against  themselves,  on  the  heads  of  the 
Christians.  A  knight,  who  despised  the  swords  and  lances  of 
the  Saracens,  relates,  with  heartfelt  sincerity,  his  own  fears,  and 
those  of  his  companions,  at  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  mis¬ 
chievous  engine  that  discharged  a  torrent  of  the  Greek  fire,  the 
feu  Oregeoia,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  more  early  of  the  French 
writers.  It  came  flying  through  the  air,  says  Joinville,24  like  a 
winged  long-tailed  dragon,  about  the  thickness  of  an  hogshead, 
with  the  report  of  thunder  and  the  velocity  of  lightning;  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dispelled  by  this  deadly  illumina¬ 
tion.  The  use  of  the  Greek  or,  as  it  might  now  be  called,  of 
the  Saracen  fire  was  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,26  when  the  scientific  or  casual  compound  of  nitre,  sul- 

**  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  de  Administrat.  Imperii,  c.  xiii.  p.  64,  66  [vol.  iii. 
p.  84-6,  ed.  Bonn], 

M  Histoire  de  St.  Louis,  p.  89,  Paris,  1668 ;  p.  44,  Paris,  de  l’imprimerie  Roy  ale, 
1761  [xliii.,  §  203  sqq.  in  the  text  of  N.  de  Wailly).  The  former  of  these  editions 
is  precious  for  the  observations  of  Duoange ;  the  latter,  for  the  pure  and  original 
text  of  Joinville.  We  must  have  reoourse  to  the  text  to  disoover  that  the  fan 
Oregeoia  was  shot  with  a  pile  or  javelin,  from  an  engine  that  acted  like  a  sling. 

*  The  vanity,  or  envy,  of  shaking  the  established  property  of  Fame  has  tempted 
some  moderns  to  carry  gunpowder  above  the  fourteenth  (see  Sir  William  Temple, 
Dutens,  Ac.),  and  the  Greek  fire  above  the  Beventh,  oentnry  (see  the  Saluste  do 
President  des  Brasses,  tom.  ii.  p.  3811;  but  their  evidenoe,  which  precedes  the 
vulgar  era  of  the  invention,  is  seldom  dear  or  satisfactory,  and  subsequent  writers 
may  be  suspected  ot  frand  or  credulity.  In  the  earliest  sieges  some  combustibles 
of  oil  and  sulphur  have  been  need,  and  the  Greek  fire  has  tom «  affinities  with  gun- 
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phar,  and  charcoal  effected  a  new  revolution  in  the  art  of  war 
and  the  history  of  mankind.9* 

Constantinople  and  the  Greek  fire  might  exclude  the  Arabs  invuiea 
from  the  Eastern  entrance  of  Europe ;  but  in  the  West,  on  the  by  u>« 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  threatened  a.d!  rai. 
and  invaded  by  the  conquerors  of  Spain.97  The  decline  of  the 
French  monarchy  invited  the  attack  of  these  insatiate  fanatics. 

The  descendants  of  Clovis  had  lost  the  inheritance  of  his 
martial  and  ferocious  spirit ;  and  their  misfortune  or  demerit 
has  affixed  the  epithet  of  lazy  to  the  last  kings  of  the  Mero¬ 
vingian  race.9*  They  ascended  the  throne  without  power,  and 
sank  into  the  grave  without  a  name.  A  country  palace,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Compifegne,"  was  allotted  for  their  residence 
a  prison ;  but  each  year,  in  the  month  of  March  or  May,  they 
were  conducted  in  a  waggon  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  assembly 
of  the  Franks,  to  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  to 
ratify  the  acts  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace.  That  domestic 
officer  was  become  the  minister  of  the  nation,  and  the  master 
of  the  prinoe.  A  public  employment  was  converted  into  the 

pr*4rr  both  in  nature  and  effect* :  for  the  antiquity  of  the  first,  a  passage  of 
Prwcpias  (de  BelL  Ooth.  L  iv.  c.  11),  for  that  of  the  seoond,  some  facts  in  the 
iabe  history  of  Spain  (a.d.  1249,  1312,  1832,  Bibiiot.  Arab.  Hisp.  tom.  ii.  p.  6,  7, 

%  art  tbs  Boost  difficult  to  elude. 

m  That  extraordinary  man,  Friar  Bacon,  reveals  two  of  the  ingredients,  salt¬ 
peter  and  solphnr,  and  oonoeals  the  third  in  a  sentence  of  mysterious  gibberish,  as 
i  be  dreaded  the  consequences  of  his  own  discovery  (Biographia  Britannioa,  voL  i.  p. 

410  nrw  edition). 

r  For  the  invasion  of  France,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs  by  Charles  Martel, 
tee  the  Historia  Arabum  (c.  11,  12,  13,  14)  of  Roderio  Ximenea ,  archbishop  of 
Teiado.  who  had  before  him  the  Christian  chronicle  of  Isidore  Paoensis,  and 
th»  Mahometan  history  of  Novairi.  [And  Chron.  Moissiac.  ad  ann.  782  (in 
hrU.  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.  roL  i.).]  The  Moslems  are  silent  or  concise  in  the  ao- 
saeas  of  their  losses ;  bnt  M.  Cardonne  (tom.  i.  p.  129,  130,  131)  has  given  a  pure 
and  simple  account  of  all  that  he  oould  collect  from  Ibn  Ha  liken,  Hidjasi,  and  an 
uaetaeai  writer.  The  texts  of  the  chronicles  of  France,  and  lives  of  saints,  are 
.a  the  Collection  of  Bouqnet  (tom.  iii.)  and  the  Annals  of  Pagi,  who  ftom. 
easier  the  proper  years)  has  restored  the  chronology,  which  is  anticipated  six 
mars  ca  the  Annals  of  Baronins.  The  Dictionary  of  Bayle  (Adder ante  and  Mun- 
msj  hws  more  merit  for  lively  reflection  than  original  research. 

*  Esrmhart-  de  Vitd  Caroli  Magni,  e.  ii.  p  13*18,  edit.  Schmink,  Utrecht,  1711. 
tom*  modern  critics  accuse  the  minister  of  Charlemagne  of  exaggerating  the  weak- 
mss  etf  the  Merovingians;  bat  the  general  outline  is  just,  and  the  French  reader 
•C  tor  ever  repeat  the  beautiful  lines  of  Boi  lean's  Lutrin. 

9  Umwencea*  on  the  Oise,  between  Compitgne  and  Noyon,  which  Eginhart  calls 
pi  psm  reditu*  villain  fsce  the  notes,  and  the  map  of  ancient  France  for  Dom. 
bafirt  i  Collection).  Compendium,  or  Compitgne,  was  a  palace  of  more  dignity 
fiodraa-  Teleeii  Notitia  Galliaram,  p.  102),  and  that  langhing  philosopher,  the 
take  [Dialogues  snr  le  Commeroe  des  Bleds),  may  truly  affirm  that  it  was 

rseidmur  of  the  rois  irk*  Chrdtiens  et  trds  (die veins. 
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patrimony  of  a  private  family  ;  the  elder  Pepin  left  a  king  of 
mature  years  under  the  guardianship  of  his  own  widow  and  her 
child ;  and  these  feeble  regents  were  forcibly  dispossessed  by 
the  most  active  of  his  bastards.  A  government,  half  savage  and 
half  corrupt,  was  almost  dissolved ;  and  the  tributary  dukes,  the 
provincial  counts,  and  the  territorial  lords  were  tempted  to 
despise  the  weakness  of  the  monarch  and  to  imitate  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  mayor.  Among  these  independent  chiefs,  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  successful  was  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitain,  who, 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  usurped  the  authority  and 
even  the  title  of  king.  The  Goths,  the  Gascons,  and  the 
Franks  assembled  under  the  standard  of  this  Christian  hero ;  he 
repelled  the  first  invasion  of  the  Saracens ;  and  Zama,  lieutenant 
of  the  caliph,  lost  his  army  and  his  life  under  the  walls  of 
Toulouse.*0  The  ambition  of  his  successors  was  stimulated  by 
revenge ;  they  repassed  the  Pyrenees  with  the  means  and  the 
resolution  of  conquest.  The  advantageous  situation  which  had 
recommended  Narbonne*1  as  the  first  Roman  colony  was  again 
chosen  by  the  Moslems :  they  claimed  the  province  of  Septi- 
mania,  or  Languedoc,  as  a  just  dependence  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy :  the  vineyards  of  Gascony  and  the  city  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  were  possessed  by  the  sovereign  of  Damascus  and 
Samarcand;  and  the  south  of  France,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne  to  that  of  the  Rhone,  assumed  the  manners  and  religion 
of  Arabia. 

But  these  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the  spirit  of 
Abdalrahman,  or  Abderame,  who  had  been  restored  by  the 
caliph  Hashem*2  to  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of 
Spain.  That  veteran  and  daring  commander  adjudged  to  the 
obedience  of  the  prophet  whatever  yet  remained  of  France  or 
of  Europe ;  and  prepared  to  execute  the  sentence,  at  the  head 

80  [The  first  invasion  of  Gaol  was  probably  that  of  Al-Hurr  in  a.d.  718,  but  it 
is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  invasion  had  any  abiding  results.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  capture  of  Narbonne  was  the  work  of  Al-Hurr  (as  Arabic  authors  state!, 
or  of  Al-Sama  (as  Weil  inclines  to  think  :  Geschichte  der  Chalifen,  i.  p.  610,  note). 
The  governor  Anbasa  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  725  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Toulouse, 
and  captured  Garoassonne  and  reduced  Nemausus.  Gibbon's  “  successors  ”  refers 
to  him  and  Abd  ar-Rahman.] 

31  Even  before  that  colony,  a.u.c.  630  (Velleius  PaterouL  i.  15),  in  the  time  of 
Polybius  (Hist.  1.  iii.  p.  265,  edit.  Gronov.  [B.  84,  o.  6,  $  81),  Narbonne  was  a  Celtic 
town  of  the  first  eminenoe,  and  one  of  the  most  northern  places  of  the  known  world 
(d’Anville,  Notice  de  l’Anoienne  Gaule,  p.  478). 

"  [Hish&m,  a.d.  724,  Jan. — 748,  Feb.] 
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of  a  formidable  host,  in  the  fall  confidence  of  surmounting  all 
opposition,  either  of  nature  or  of  man.  Hi«  first  care  was  to 
suppress  a  domestic  rebel,  who  commanded  the  most  important 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  :  Monuza,  a  Moorish  chief,  had  accepted  [Abn-Ne«*] 
the  alliance  of  the  duke  of  Aqaitain ;  and  Eudes,  from  a  motive 
of  private  or  public  interest,  devoted  his  beauteous  daughter  to 
the  embraces  of  the  African  misbeliever.  But  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  Cerdagne  were  invested  by  a  superior  force ;  the 
rebel  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  the  mountains ;  and  his  widow 
was  sent  a  captive  to  Damascus,  to  gratify  the  desires,  or  more 
probably  the  vanity,  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  From 
the  Pyrenees  Abderame  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  passage 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  siege  of  Arles.  An  army  of  Christians 
attempted  the  relief  of  the  city;  the  tombs  of  their  leaders 
were  yet  visible  in  the  thirteenth  century;  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  their  dead  bodies  were  carried  down  the  rapid  stream 
.nto  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  arms  of  Abderame  were  not 
lest  successful  on  the  side  of  the  ocean.  He  passed  without 
^position  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  which  unite  their 
nten  in  the  gulf  of  Bordeaux;  but  he  found,  beyond  those 
ron,  the  camp  of  the  intrepid  Eudes,  who  had  formed  a 
•eecod  army,  and  sustained  a  second  defeat,  so  fatal  to  the 
Christians  that,  according  to  their  sad  confession,  God  alone 
onld  reckon  the  number  of  the  slain.  The  victorious  Saracen 
rerran  the  provinces  of  Aquitain,  whose  Gallic  names  are  dis¬ 
eased,  rather  than  lost,  in  the  modern  appellations  of  Perigord, 
'smtonge,  and  Poitou :  his  standards  were  planted  on  the  walls, 
x  at  least  before  the  gates,  of  Tours  and  of  Sens ;  and  his 
irearh merits  overspread  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  as  far  as 
the  well-known  cities  of  Lyons  and  Besan^on.  The  memory 
f  these  devastations,  for  Abderame  did  not  spare  the  country 
t  the  people,  was  long  preserved  by  tradition ;  and  the  invasion 
i  Prance  by  the  Moors  or  Mahometans  affords  the  ground- 
*  A  of  those  fables  which  have  been  so  wildly  disfigured  in 
the  romances  of  chivalry  and  so  elegantly  adorned  by  the 
Itaban  muse.  In  the  decline  of  society  and  art,  the  deserted 
could  supply  a  Blender  booty  to  the  Saracens ;  their  richest 
4ctl  waa  found  in  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  they 
'trpped  of  their  ornaments  and  delivered  to  the  flames ;  and 
•£*  uteiar  saints,  both  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  Martin  of  Tours, 
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the  Sara¬ 
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Charles 
Martel. 
a.d.  733  « 


forgot  their  miraculous  powers  in  the  defence  of  their  own 
sepulchres.®  A  victorious  line  of  march  had  been  prolonged 
above  a  thousand  miles  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  banks 
of  the  Loire;  the  repetition  of  an  equal  space  would  have 
carried  the  Saracens  to  the  confines  of  Poland  and  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  :  the  Rhine  is  not  more  impassable  than  the 
Nile  or  Euphrates,  and  the  Arabian  fleet  might  have  sailed 
without  a  naval  combat  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Perhaps 
the  interpretation  of  the  Koran  would  now  be  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Oxford,  and  her  pulpits  might  demonstrate  to  a 
circumcised  people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelation  of 
Mahomet.34 

From  such  calamities  was  Christendom  delivered  by  the 
genius  and  fortune  of  one  man.  Charles,  the  illegitimate  6on 
of  the  elder  Pepin,  was  content  with  the  titles  of  mayor  or  duke 
of  the  Franks,  but  he  deserved  to  become  the  father  of  a  line  of 
kings.36  In  a  laborious  administration  of  twenty-four  years,  he 
restored  and  supported  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  the  rebels 
of  Germany  and  Gaul  were  successively  crushed  by  the  activity 
of  a  warrior,  who,  in  the  same  campaign,  could  display  his 
banner  on  the  Elbe,  the  Rhone,  and  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 
In  the  public  danger,  he  was  summoned  by  the  voice  of  his 
country ;  and  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Aquitain,  was  reduced  to 
appear  among  the  fugitives  and  suppliants.  “  Alas !  ”  exclaimed 
the  Franks,  “  what  a  misfortune !  what  an  indignity !  We  have 
long  heard  of  the  name  and  conquests  of  the  Arabs :  we  were 
apprehensive  of  their  attack  from  the  East ;  they  have  now  con¬ 
quered  Spain,  and  invade  our  country  on  the  side  of  the  West. 
Yet  their  numbers,  and  (since  they  have  no  buckler)  their  arms, 

**  With  regard  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  Roderic  Ximenea 
accuses  the  Saracens  of  the  deed.  Turonis  oivitatem,  eoolesiam  et  palatia  vastatione 
et  inoendio  simili  diruit  et  oonsumpsit.  The  oontinuator  of  Fredegarius  imputes 
to  them  no  more  than  the  intention.  Ad  domum  beatissimi  Martini  evertendam 
destinant.  At  Carolus,  Ac.  The  French  annalist  was  more  jealous  of  the  honour 
of  the  saint. 

94  Yet  I  sincerely  doubt  whether  the  Oxford  mosque  would  have  produoed  a 
volume  of  controversy  so  elegant  and  ingenious  aB  the  sermons  lately  preached  by 
Mr.  White,  the  Arabic  professor,  at  Mr.  Bampton’s  lecture.  His  observations  on 
the  character  and  religion  of  Mahomet  are  always  adapted  to  his  argument,  and 
generally  founded  in  truth  and  reason.  He  sustains  the  part  of  a  lively  and 
eloquent  advocate ;  and  sometimes  rises  to  the  merit  of  an  historian  and  phUo* 
sopher. 

96  [For  the  life  and  acts  of  Charles  see  Th.  Breysig’s  monograph,  Die  Zeit 
Karl  Martells,  in  the  series  of  the  Jahrbtioher  des  fr&nkischen  Reiches,  1869.] 
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ire  inferior  to  our  own.”  “If  you  follow  my  advice,”  replied 
the  prudent  mayor  of  the  palace,  “  you  will  not  interrupt  their 
march,  nor  precipitate  your  attack.  They  are  like  a  torrent, 

■inch  it  is  dangerous  to  stem  in  its  career.  The  thirst  of  riches, 
and  the  consciousness  of  success,  redouble  their  valour,  and 
valour  is  of  more  avail  than  arms  or  numbers.  Be  patient  till 
they  have  loaded  themselves  with  the  encumbrance  of  wealth. 

The  possession  of  wealth  will  divide  their  counsels  and  assure 
your  victory.”  This  subtle  policy  is  perhaps  a  refinement  of  the 
Arabian  writers ;  and  the  situation  of  Charles  will  suggest  a 
more  narrow  and  selfish  motive  of  procrastination :  the  secret 
desire  of  humbling  the  pride,  and  wasting  the  provinces,  of  the 
rebel  duke  of  Aqnitain.  It  is  yet  more  probable  that  the  delays 
o f  Charles  were  inevitable  and  reluctant.  A  standing  army  was 
unknown  under  the  first  and  second  race ;  more  than  half  the 
kingdom  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens ;  according  to 
their  respective  situation,  the  Franks  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia 
'■ere  too  conscious  or  too  careless  of  the  impending  danger ;  and 
the  voluntary  aids  of  the  Gepidae  and  Germans  were  separated 
cy  a  long  interval  from  the  standard  of  the  Christian  general. 

No  sooner  had  he  collected  his  forces  than  he  sought  and  found 
toe  enemy  in  the  centre  of  France,  between  Tours  and  Poitiers. 

Hu  well-conducted  march  was  covered  by  a  range  of  hills,  and 
Ahderame  appears  to  have  been  surprised  by  his  unexpected 
presence.  The  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  advanced  cootobw] 
vsh  equal  ardour  to  an  encounter  which  would  change  the 
riatory  of  the  whole  world.  In  the  six  first  days  of  desultory 
combat,  the  horsemen  and  archers  of  the  East  maintained  their 
sdvactage ;  but  in  the  closer  onset  of  the  seventh  day  the 
‘.mentals  were  oppressed  by  the  strength  and  stature  of  the 
Germans,  who,  with  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands,*8  asserted  the 
-ml  and  religious  freedom  of  their  posterity.  The  epithet  of 
MtrOl,  the  Hammer,  which  has  been  added  to  the  name  of 
i-~harLes.  is  expressive  of  his  weighty  and  irresistible  strokes: 
the  valour  of  Eudes  was  excited  by  resentment  and  emulation ; 
and  their  companions,  in  the  eye  of  history,  are  the  true  Peers 
Kd  Paladins  of  French  chivalry.  After  a  bloody  field,  in  which 

■  Aattria  membronxm  preeminentiA  valid*,  et  gen*  German*  oorde  et 
griealf  m*.  qo*ai  in  iota  oenli  m*ra  ferreA  et  pectore  ardno  Arm  be* 
eraMrut  jBodcric.  ToleUn.  c.  xiv.). 
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Abderame  was  slain,  the  Saracens,  in  the  close  of  the  evening, 
retired  to  their  camp.  In  the  disorder  and  despair  of  the  night, 
the  various  tribes  of  Yemen  and  Damascus,  of  Africa  and  Spain, 
were  provoked  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other;  the 
remains  of  their  host  was  suddenly  dissolved,  and  each  emir  con¬ 
sulted  his  safety  by  an  hasty  and  separate  retreat.  At  the  dawn 
of  day,  the  stillness  of  an  hostile  camp  was  suspected  by  the 
victorious  Christians :  on  the  report  of  their  spies,  they  ventured 
to  explore  the  riches  of  the  vacant  tents ;  but,  if  we  except  some 
celebrated  relics,  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil  was  restored  to  the 
innocent  and  lawful  owners.  The  joyful  tidings  were  soon  dif¬ 
fused  over  the  Catholic  world,  and  the  monks  of  Italy  could  affirm 
and  believe  that  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  thousand  of  the  Mahometans  had  been  crushed  by  the 
hammer  of  Charles ;  87  while  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  Chris¬ 
tians  were  slain  in  the  field  of  Tours.  But  this  incredible  tale  is 
sufficiently  disproved  by  the  caution  of  the  French  general,  who 
apprehended  the  snares  and  accidents  of  a  pursuit,  and  dismissed 
his  German  allies  to  their  native  forests.  The  inactivity  of  a 
conqueror  betrays  the  loss  of  strength  and  blood,  and  the  most 
cruel  execution  is  inflicted,  not  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  but  on 
They  re-  the  backs  of  a  flying  enemy.  Yet  the  victory  of  the  Franks  was 
before  the  complete  and  final;  Aquitain  was  recovered  by  the  arms  of 
mnk«  Ernies ;  the  Arabs  never  resumed  the  conquest  of  Gaul,88  and 
they  were  soon  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees  by  Charles  Martel 
and  his  valiant  race.88  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 


37  These  numbers  are  stated  by  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  deaoon  of  Aquileia  (do 
Gestis  Langobard.  1.  vi.  p.  921,  edit.  Grot.  [o.  46]),  and  Anastasias,  the  librarian  of 
the  Roman  church  (in  Vit.  Gregorii  11.),  who  tells  a  miraculous  story  of  three 
consecrated  sponges,  which  rendered  invulnerable  the  French  soldiers  among 
whom  they  had  been  shared.  It  should  seem  that  in  his  letters  to  the  pope  Bndea 
usurped  the  honour  of  the  viotory,  for  which  he  is  chastised  by  the  French  annalists, 
who,  with  equal  falsehood,  aocuse  him  of  inviting  the  Saracens. 

38  [This  is  not  quite  accurate.  Maurontius,  the  duke  of  Marseilles,  preferred 
the  alliance  of  the  misbelievers  to  that  of  the  Frank  warrior,  and  handed  over 
Arles,  Avignon,  and  other  towns  to  the  lords  of  Narbonne,  who  also  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  Lyons  and  Valence.  They  were  smitten  back  to  Narbonne  by  Charles  the 
Hammer  in  a.d.  737,  and  yet  again  in  739.  Cp.  Weil,  op.  cit .,  p.  647.  Okba  was 
at  this  time  governor  of  Spain.  For  the  expedition  of  Charles  in  787,. see  Contin. 
Fredegar.  109.] 

39  Narbonne,  and  the  rest  of  Septimania,  was  recovered  by  Pepin,  the  son  ol 
Charles  Martel,  a.d.  756  (Pagi,  Critioa,  tom.  iii.  p.  800).  Thirty-seven  years 
afterwards  it  was  pillaged  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  the  Arabs,  who  employed  the 
captives  in  the  oonstruotion  of  the  mosque  of  Cordova  (de  Guignee,  Hist,  des  Huns, 
tom.  i.  p.  854). 
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saviour  of  Christendom  would  have  been  canonized,  or  at  least 
Appended,  by  the  gratitude  of  the  clergy,  who  are  indebted 
to  his  sword  for  their  present  existence.  But  in  the  public 
distress  the  mayor  of  the  palace  had  been  compelled  to  apply 
the  riches,  or  at  least  the  revenues,  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  to 
the  relief  of  the  state  and  the  reward  of  the  soldiers.  His 
merits  were  forgotten,  his  sacrilege  alone  was  remembered, 
tod.  in  an  epistle  to  a  Carlovingian  prince,  a  Gallic  synod  pre¬ 
sumes  to  declare  that  his  ancestor  was  damned  ;  that  on  the 
opening  of  his  tomb  the  spectators  were  affrighted  by  a  smell  of 
fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon;  and  that  a  saint  of  the 
times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  soul  and  body 
of  Charles  Martel  burning,  to  all  eternity,  in  the  abyss  of 
hell* 

The  loss  of  an  army,  or  a  province,  in  the  Western  world  was  Kier»uon 
less  painful  to  the  court  of  Damascus  than  the  rise  and  progress  b*ui*e«. 

i  a  v/  ^  745-760 

of  a  domestic  competitor.  Except  among  the  Syrians,  the  caliphs 
of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  had  never  been  the  objects  of  the 
pobbc  favour.  The  life  of  Mahomet  recorded  their  perseverance 
n  idolatry  and  rebellion ;  their  conversion  had  been  reluctant, 
thear  elevation  irregular  and  factious,  and  their  throne  was 
cemented  with  the  most  holy  and  noble  blood  of  Arabia.  The 
b«t  of  their  race,  the  pious  Omar,  was  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
ct«e ;  their  personal  virtues  were  insufficient  to  justify  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  order  of  succession ;  and  the  eyeB  and  wishes  of 
the  faithful  were  turned  towards  the  line  of  Hashem  and  the 
kmdred  of  the  apostle  of  God.  Of  these  the  Fatimites  were 
cither  rash  or  pusillanimous;  but  the  descendants  of  Abbas 
cherished,  with  courage  and  discretion,  the  hopes  of  their  rising 
.'wtunes.  From  an  obscure  residence  in  Syria,  they  secretly 
despatched  their  agents  and  missionaries,  who  preached  in  the 
Emctu  provinces  their  hereditary  indefeasible  right ;  and  Mo- 
cammed,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas, 

•jr  uncle  of  the  prophet,  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of 
Csmaan.  and  accepted  their  free  gift  of  four  hundred  thousand 


•*  Tkie  pastoral  letter,  Addressed  to  Lewis  the  Germanic,  the  grandson  of 
end  most  probably  composed  by  the  pen  of  the  srtlnl  Hincmar,  is 
n  ism  year  868,  and  signed  by  the  bishops  of  the  proTinoes  of  Rheims  and 
fBamoios,  Annal.  Socks,  a.d.  741 ;  Floury,  Hist.  Eoolds.  tom.  x.  p.  614- 
!■&  Baronins  himself,  and  the  French  critics,  reject  with  contempt  this 
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pieces  of  gold.  After  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the  oath  of 
allegiance  was  administered  in  the  name  of  his  son  Ibrahim  to  a 
numerous  band  of  votaries,  who  expected  only  a  signal  and  a 
leader ;  and  the  governor  of  Chorasan  continued  to  deplore  his 
fruitless  admonitions  and  the  deadly  slumber  of  the  caliphs  of 
Damascus,  till  he  himself,  with  all  his  adherents,  was  driven 
from  the  city  and  palace  of  Meru,  by  the  rebellious  arms  of  Abn 
Moslem.41  That  maker  of  kings,  the  author,  as  he  is  named,  of 
the  call  of  the  Abbassides,  was  at  length  rewarded  for  his  pre¬ 
sumption  of  merit  with  the  usual  gratitude  of  courts.  A  mean, 
perhaps  a  foreign,  extraction  could  not  repress  the  aspiring 
energy  of  Abu  Moslem.  Jealous  of  his  wives,  liberal  of  his 
wealth,  prodigal  of  his  own  blood,  and  of  that  of  others,  he  could 
boast  with  pleasure,  and  possibly  with  truth,  that  he  had  de¬ 
stroyed  six  hundred  thousand  of  his  enemies ;  and  such  was  the 
intrepid  gravity  of  his  mind  and  countenance  that  he  was  never 
seen  to  smile  except  on  a  day  of  battle.  In  the  visible  separa¬ 
tion  of  parties,  the  green  was  consecrated  to  the  Fatimites ;  the 
Ommiades  were  distinguished  by  the  white ;  and  the  black,  as 
the  most  adverse,  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  Abbassides. 
Their  turbans  and  garments  were  stained  with  that  gloomy 
colour;  two  black  standards,  on  pike-staves  nine  cubits  long, 
were  bora  aloft  in  the  van  of  Abu  Moslem ;  and  their  allegorical 
names  of  the  night  and  the  shadow  obscurely  represented  the  in¬ 
dissoluble  union  and  perpetual  succession  of  the  line  of  Hashem. 
From  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  the  East  was  convulsed  by 
the  quarrel  of  the  white  and  the  black  factions ;  the  Abbassides 
were  most  frequently  victorious ;  but  their  public  success  was 
clouded  by  the  personal  misfortune  of  their  chief.  The  court 
of  Damascus,  awakening  from  a  long  slumber,  resolved  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  which  Ibrahim  had  undertaken 
with  a  splendid  retinue,  to  recommend  himself  at  once  to  the 
favour  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  people.  A  detachment  of 
[a.d.  744]  cavalry  intercepted  his  march  and  arrested  his  person ;  and  the 
unhappy  Ibrahim,  snatched  away  from  the  promise  of  untasted 
royalty,  expired  in  iron  fetters  in  the  dungeons  of  Haran.  His 

41  The  steed  and  the  saddle  whioh  had  carried  any  of  his  wives  were  instantly 
killed  or  burnt,  lest  they  should  be  afterwards  mounted  by  a  male.  Twelve  hun¬ 
dred  mules  or  camels  were  required  for  his  kitchen  furniture ;  and  the  daily  con¬ 
sumption  amounted  to  three  thousand  cakes,  an  hundred  sheep,  besides  oxen, 
poultry,  <fcc.  (Abulpharagius,  Hist  Dynast,  p.  140). 
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two  younger  brothers,  Saftah 42  and  Almansor,4* **  eluded  the  search 
of  the  tyrant,  and  lay  concealed  at  Cufa,  till  the  zeal  of  the 
people  and  the  approach  of  his  eastern  friends  allowed  them  to 
expose  their  persons  to  the  impatient  public.  On  Friday,  in  the 
dress  of  a  caliph,  in  the  colours  of  the  sect,  Saffah  proceeded 
wuh  religious  and  military  pomp  to  the  mosque ;  ascending  the 
pulpit,  he  prayed  and  preached  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Maho¬ 
met;  and,  after  his  departure,  his  kinsmen  bound  a  willing 
people  by  an  oath  of  fidelity.  But  it  was  on  the  bankB  of  the 
Zab,  and  not  in  the  mosque  of  Cufa,  that  this  important  contro¬ 
versy  was  determined.  Every  advantage  appeared  to  be  on  the 
ede  of  the  white  faction :  the  authority  of  established  govern¬ 
ment;  an  army  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers, 
teainst  a  sixth  part  of  that  number ;  ***  and  the  presence  and 
sent  of  the  caliph  Mervan,  the  fourteenth  and  last  of  the  house  rauwann. 
■>f  Ommiyah.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  deserved, 
his  Georgian  warfare,  the  honourable  epithet  of  the  ass  of 
Mesopotamia;44  and  he  might  have  been  ranked  among  the 
attest  princes,  had  not,  says  Abulfeda,  the  eternal  order  decreed 
ihat  moment  for  the  ruin  of  his  family :  a  decree  against  which 
iii  human  prudence  and  fortitude  must  struggle  in  vain.  The 
Tders  of  Mervan  were  mistaken  or  disobeyed ;  the  return  of 
horse,  from  which  he  had  dismounted  on  a  necessary  occa- 
impressed  the  belief  of  his  death ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
she  Uack  squadrons  was  ably  conducted  by  Abdallah,  the  uncle 
f  his  competitor.  After  an  irretrieveable  defeat,  the  caliph 
•vaped  to  Mosul  ;  but  the  colours  of  the  Abbassides  were  dis¬ 
mayed  from  the  rampart ;  he  suddenly  repassed  the  Tigris,  cast 

*  melancholy  look  on  his  palace  of  Haran,  crossed  the  Euphrates, 

^aadooed  the  fortifications  of  Damascus,  and,  without  halting  in 

*  AW  Allih  Abu-i  Abbaa  al-Saffah  (the  bloody),  caliph  750-754.] 

44  Ate  Jaiar  Mansur,  caliph  754-775.] 

'ho  Tabari,  ed.  de  Goeje,  iii.  45.] 

**  i:  /fdiMr.  He  had  been  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Arabio  proverb 
y***  the  eonmire  of  that  warlike  breed  of  aaaee  who  never  fly  from  an  enemy. 

of  Mervan  may  justify  the  comparison  of  Homer  (Iliad,  v.  557,  <fcc.), 

01  w,Il  silence  the  moderns,  who  consider  the  ase  as  a  stupid  and  ignoble 
i'Herbeiot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  556). 

u  amative  Mm*  to  have  been  drawn  from  Persian  sources — Gibbon  took 

*  HerWloi  We  moat  rather  follow  Tabari's  Account.  Marwan  sent  his  son 

troops  back  to  the  oamp  to  reecue  his  money.  This  back  movement 
by  the  real  of  the  army  as  a  n* treat  and  they  all  took  to  flight.  See 
i  p.  701 ;  Tabari,  ed.  de  Goeje,  iii.  86  *qq.] 
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Palestine,  pitched  his  last  and  fatal  camp  at  Buair  on  the  bonks 
ommudas  Hi®  speed  was  urged  by  the  incessant  diligenoe 

F«bTio  Abdallah,  who  in  every  step  of  the  pursuit  acquired  strength 
and  reputation ;  the  remains  of  the  white  faction  were  finally 
vanquished  in  Egypt ;  and  the  lance,  which  terminated  the  life 
and  anxiety  of  Mervan,  was  not  less  welcome  perhaps  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  than  to  the  victorious  chief.  The  merciless  inquisition 
of  the  conqueror  eradicated  the  most  distant  branches  of  the 
hostile  race:  their  bones  were  scattered,  their  memory  was 
accursed,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Hossein  was  abundantly  re¬ 
venged  on  the  posterity  of  his  tyrants.  Fourscore  of  the  Om- 
miades,  who  had  yielded  to  the  faith  or  clemency  of  their  foes, 
were  invited  to  a  banquet  at  Damascus.  The  laws  of  hospitality 
were  violated  by  a  promiscuous  massacre ;  the  board  was  spread 
over  their  fallen  bodies;  and  the  festivity  of  the  guests  was 
enlivened  by  the  music  of  their  dying  groans.  By  the  event  of 
the  civil  war  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides  was  firmly  established ; 
but  the  Christians  only  could  triumph  in  the  mutual  hatred  and 
common  loss  of  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.47 
Bevoit  of  Yet  the  thousands  who  were  swept  away  by  the  sword  of  war 
a.d.  755  might  have  been  speedily  retrieved  in  the  succeeding  generation, 
if  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  had  not  tended  to  dissolve 
the  power  and  unity  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens.  In  the 
proscription  of  the  Ommiades,  a  royal  youth  of  the  name  of 
Abdalrahman  alone  escaped  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  who  hunted 
the  wandering  exile  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 

46  Four  several  places,  all  in  Egypt,  bore  the  name  of  Busir,  or  Bueirig,  so 
famous  in  Greek  fable.  The  first,  where  Mervan  was  slain,  was  to  the  west  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  province  of  Fium.  or  Arsinoe  ;  the  second  in  the  Delta,  in  the  Sebenny- 
tie  nome ;  the  third,  near  the  pyramids  ;  the  fourth,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Diocletian  (see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  474),  in  the  Thebais.  I  shall  here  transcribe  a  note 
of  the  learned  and  orthodox  Miohaelis  :  Videntur  in  pluribus  £gypti  superioris 
urbibus  Busiri  Coptoque  arma  sumps  is  Be  Ghristiani,  libertatemque  de  religione 
sentiendi  defendisse,  sed  suocubuisse  quo  in  bello  Coptos  et  Busuris  diruta,  et  circa 
Esnam  magna  strages  edita.  Bellum  narrant  sed  causam  belli  ignorant  scriptores 
Byzantini,  alioqui  Goptum  et  Busirim  non  rebellasse  dioturi,  sed  causam  Christian- 
orum  suBcepturi  (Not.  211,  p.  100).  For  the  geography  of  the  four  Busirs,  see 
Abulfeda  (Descript.  iEgypt.  p.  9,  vers.  Miohaelis.  Gotting®,  1776,  in  4to),  Miohaelis 
(Not.  122-127,  p.  58-63),  and  d’Anville  (M4moire  sur  l’Egypte,  p.  85,  147,  205). 

47  See  Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  136-145),  Eutychius  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p. 
892,  vers.  Pocock),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  109-121),  Abulpharagius  (Hist. 
Dynast,  p.  134-140),  Roderio  of  Toledo  (Hist.  Arabum,  c.  18,  p.  33),  Theopnanes 
(Chronograph,  p.  356,  357  [a.m.  6240,  6241],  who  speaks  of  the  Abbassides  under 
the  names  of  Xwpm tr  outran  and  Maupo<p6poi),  and  the  Biblioth&que  of  d’Herbelot,  in 
the  articles  of  Ommiades ,  Abbassides,  Masrvan ,  Ibrahim ,  Saffah ,  Abou  Moslem, 
[Tabari,  vol.  iii.  44-51.] 
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Tilleys  of  mount  Atlas.  His  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Spain  revived  the  zeal  of  the  white  faction.  The  name  and 
cause  of  the  Abbassides  had  been  first  vindicated  by  the  Persians ; 
the  West  had  been  pure  from  civil  arms  ;  and  the  servants  of 
tbe  abdicated  family  still  held,  by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  their  lands  and  the  offices  of  government.  Strongly 
prompted  by  gratitude,  indignation,  and  fear,  they  invited  the 
grandson  of  the  caliph  Hashem  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  ;  and,  in  his  desperate  condition,  the  extremes  of  rash¬ 
ness  and  prudence  were  almost  the  same.  The  acclamations  of 
the  people  saluted  his  landing  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia ;  and, 
after  a  successful  struggle,  Abdalrahman  established  the  throne  u.d.  7mi 
of  Cordova,  and  was  the  father  of  the  Ommiades  of  Spain,  who 
reigned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pyrenees.41  He  slew  in  battle  a  lieutenant  of  the  Abbas- 
ades,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  fleet  and  army  : 
the  bead  of  Ala,  in  salt  and  camphire,  was  suspended  by  a  u.d.  7«si 
daring  messenger  before  the  palace  of  Mecca ; 49  and  the  caliph 
Almansor  rejoiced  in  his  safety,  that  he  was  removed  by  seas 
sod  lands  from  such  a  formidable  adversary.  Their  mutual  de¬ 
signs  or  declarations  of  offensive  war  evaporated  without  effect ; 
mu,  instead  of  opening  a  door  to  the  conquest  of  Europe,  Spain 
m  dissevered  from  the  trunk  of  the  monarchy,  engaged  in 
perpetual  hostility  with  the  East,  and  inclined  to  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  Christian  sovereigns  of  Constantinople  and 
France.  The  example  of  the  Ommiades  was  imitated  by  the  n 
real  or  fictitious  progeny  of  Ali,  the  Edrissites  of  Mauritania,  and  of  the 
tbe  more  powerful  Fatimites  of  Africa  and  Egypt.  In  the  P 
tenth  century,  the  chair  of  Mahomet  was  disputed  by  three 
caliphs  or  commanders  of  the  faithful,  who  reigned  at  Bagdad, 
Carom,  and  Cordova,  excommunicated  each  other,  and  agreed 
only  in  a  principle  of  discord,  that  a  sectary  is  more  odious  and 
uioinal  than  an  unbeliever.40 

•  For  the  revolution  ot  Spain,  oonioH  Boderio  ot  Toledo  (o.  xviii.  p.  84,  <ko.), 

*>  BtUiotheea  Arabioo-Hispana  (tom.  ii.  p.  80,  198),  and  Cardonne  (Hist,  de 
«t  de  rB«pagne,  tom.  i.  p.  180-197,  90S,  373,  838,  Ao.). 

**  'Other* **  mj  the  bead  waa  exposed  at  Kairawtn ;  Dozy,  fiiitoire  des 
Kaniaaa*  d’gspegne.  1.  867  ] 

■ I  thall  not  atop  to  relate  the  atrange  errors  and  fancies  of  Sir  William  Temple 
ha  warks,  rol.  at.  p.  871-874,  octavo  edition)  and  Voltaire  (Histoirc  G4n4rale,  e. 
ctv-j.  tom.  ii.  p.  134,  128,  Edition  de  Lanaanne),  concerning  the  division  of  the 
twaae  empire.  The  mialakee  of  Voltaire  prooeeded  from  the  want  of  knowledge 
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Macdfl-  Mecca  was  the  patrimony  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  yet  the 
UMMUphA  Abbassides  were  never  tempted  to  reside  either  in  the  birthplace 
or  the  city  of  the  prophet.  Damascus  was  disgraced  by  the 
choice,  and  polluted  with  the  blood,  of  the  Ommiades;  and, 
after  some  hesitation,  Almansor,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
SafEah,  laid  the  foundations  of  Bagdad,61  the  Imperial  seat  of 
his  posterity  during  a  reign  of  five  hundred  years.6*  The  chosen 
spot  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  fifteen  miles 
above  the  ruins  of  Modain ;  the  double  wall  was  of  a  circular 
form ;  and  such  was  the  rapid  increase  of  a  capital,  now  dwindled 
to  a  provincial  town,  that  the  funeral  of  a  popular  saint  might 
be  attended  by  eight  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  women  of  Bagdad  and  the  adjacent  villages.  In  this 
city  of  peace,®  amidst  the  riches  of  the  Bast,  the  Abbassides 

or  reflection  ;  bnt  Sir  William  was  deoeivod  by  a  Spanish  impostor,  who  has  framed 
an  apocryphal  history  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs.  [The  Omayyad  rulers 
of  Spain  called  themselves  emirs  (Amir)  for  a  century  and  three-quarters.  Abd  ar- 
Rahman  III.  (912-961)  first  assumed  the  higher  title  of  caliph  in  929.  Thus  it  is 
incorrect  to  speak  of  two  Caliphates,  or  a  western  Caliphate,  until  929 ;  the  Emirate 
of  Cordova  is  the  correct  designation.] 

51  The  geographer  d’  Anville  (l’Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  121-123),  and  the  Orient¬ 
alist  d’Herbelot  (Biblioth&que,  p.  167,  168),  may  suffice  for  the  knowledge  of  Bag¬ 
dad.  Our  travellers,  Pietro  della  Valle  (tom.  i.  p.  688-698),  Tavernier  (tom.  i.  p. 
230-238),  Th6venot  (part  ii.  p.  209-212),  Otter  (tom.  i.  p.  162-168),  and  Niebuhr 
(Voyage  en  Arabie,  tom.  ii.  p.  239-271),  have  seen  only  its  decay  ;  and  the  Nubian 
geographer  (p.  204),  and  the  travelling  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Itinerarium,  p. 
112-123,  k  Const.  l’Empereur,  apud  Elzevir,  1633),  are  the  only  writers  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  have  known  Bagdad  under  the  reign  of  the  Abbassides.  [See 
Ibn  Serapion’s  description  of  the  canals  of  Baghdad,  translated  and  annotated  by 
G.  Le  Strange,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatio  Society,  N.S.  vol.  27  (1895),  p.  285 
$qq.t  and  the  sketch  plan  of  the  city  (ib.  opposite  p.  33) ;  and  the  same  scholar's 
f  uU  history  and  description  of  the  oity  in  his  Baghdad  during  the  Abbasid  Caliphate, 
1900.] 

62  The  foundations  of  Bagdad  were  laid  a.h.  145,  a.d.  762 ;  MoBtasem  [Mos- 
tasim,  1242-1258],  the  last  of  the  Abbassides,  was  taken  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Tartars,  a.h.  656,  a.d.  1258,  the  20th  of  February. 

03  Medinat  al  Salem,  Dar  al  Salem  [Dar  al-Salam].  Urbe  pads,  or,  as  is  more 
neatly  compounded  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  ElfmySroXus  (Irenopolisl.  There  is 
some  dispute  concerning  the  etymology  of  Bagdad,  but  the  first  syllable  is  allowed 
to  signify  a  garden,  in  the  Persian  tongue  ;  the  garden  of  Dad,  a  Christian  hermit, 
whose  cell  had  been  the  only  habitation  on  the  spot.  [“  The  original  oity  as  founded 
by  the  Caliph  Al-Mansur  was  circular,  being  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  and 
ditch,  with  four  equidistant  gates.  From  gate  to  gate  measured  an  Arab  mile 
(about  one  English  mile  and  a  quarter).  This  oircular  oity  stood  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Tigris,  immediately  above  the  point  where  the  S&rat  Canal,  ooming  from 
the  Nahr  ’Isa,  joined  the  Tigris,  and  the  Sarat  flowed  round  the  southern  side  of 
the'city.”  “  In  the  century  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed,  oounting  from  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  the  city  down  to  the  epoch  at  which  Ibn  Serapion  wrote, 
Baghdad  had  undergone  many  changes.  It  had  never  recovered  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  great  siege,  when  Al-Amln  had  defended  himself,  to  the  death,  against 
the  troops  of  his  brother  Al-Mamun ;  and  again  it  had  Buffered  semi -depopulation 
by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Samarra  (a.d.  836-892).  The  original 
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hod  disdained  the  abstinence  and  frugality  of  the  first  caliphs, 
and  aspired  to  emulate  the  magnificence  of  the  Persian  kings. 

After  his  wars  and  buildings,  Almansor  left  behind  him  in  gold 
and  silver  about  thirty  millions  sterling ; 64  and  this  treasure  was 
exhausted  in  a  few  years  by  the  vices  or  virtues  of  his  children. 

His  son  Mahadi,  in  a  single  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  expended  six  [ai-m*mu 
millions  of  dinars  of  gold.  A  pious  and  charitable  motive  may 
sanctify  the  foundation  of  cisterns  and  caravanseras,  which  he 
distributed  along  a  measured  road  of  seven  hundred  miles ;  but 
hn  train  of  camels,  laden  with  snow,  could  serve  only  to  astonish 
(be  natives  of  Arabia,  and  to  refresh  the  fruits  and  liquors  of  the 
royal  banquet.**  The  courtiers  would  surely  praise  the  liberality 
<i  his  grandson  Almamon,  who  gave  away  four-fifths  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  a  province,  a  sum  of  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
Hold  dinars,  before  he  drew  his  foot  from  the  stirrup.  At  the 
nuptials  of  the  same  prince,  a  thousand  pearls  of  the  largest  size 
showered  on  the  bead  of  the  bride,u  and  a  lottery  of  lands 
ud  bouses  displayed  the  capricious  bounty  of  fortune.  The 
clones  of  the  court  were  brightened  rather  than  impaired  in 
the  decline  of  the  empire ;  and  a  Greek  ambassador  might  ad¬ 
mire  or  pity  the  magnificence  of  the  feeble  Moctader.  “  The  cai  uuku 
caliph's  whole  army,”  says  the  historian  Abulfeda,  “  both  horse 
ud  foot,  was  under  arms,  which  together  made  a  body  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  His  state-officers,  the  favour¬ 
ite  slaves,  stood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel,  their  belts 


0*7  of  Al-Mansfir  had  long  ago  been  absorbed  into  the  great  capital,  which 
ground  measuring  about  five  miles  aorosa  in  every  direction,  and  the 
■reltr  wmlij  moat,  at  an  early  date,  have  been  levelled.  The  fonr  gates,  how- 
tad  remained,  and  had  given  their  names  to  the  first  Bnbnrbs  which  in  time 
**  biee  absorbed  into  the  Western  town  and  become  one  half  of  the  great  City 

*  Peaw.*’  \jt  Strange,  Joamal  As.  8oc.,  cit.  supra ,  pp.  288,  289-290.] 

H  Bell  quit  m  mruno  sexcentiee  milliee  mills  stateres,  et  qnater  et  vicies 
z-^cs  &dleeareos  aareos.  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  126.  I  have  reckoned  the 
rdpu*c*«  slight  shillings,  and  the  proportion  to  the  silver  as  twelve  to  one. 
^  a»  Appendix  2.]  Bat  I  will  never  answer  for  the  numbers  of  Erpenins  ;  and 
^  l*La«  are  scarcely  above  the  savages  in  the  language  of  arithmetic. 

14  D’H*rbelot,  p.  WO.  Abulfeda,  p.  154.  Nivem  Meceam  apportavit,  rem  ibi 
saaqmjB  aut  rarisaixne  visam. 

"Abulfeda,  p.  1*4,  189,  describee  the  splendour  and  liberality  of  Almamon. 
Uj  alluded  to  this  Oriental  custom  : — 

— Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 

Hhowers  on  her  kings  Barbaric  pearls  and  gold. 

*  the  modern  word  lottery  to  express  the  3/isst2ia  of  the  Roman  em- 
*hj*h  entitled  to  some  prize  the  person  who  caught  them,  as  they  were 
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glittering  with  gold  and  gems.  Near  them  were  seven  thousand 
eunuchs,  four  thousand  of  them  white,  the  remainder  black. 
The  porters  or  door-keepers  were  in  number  seven  hundred. 
Barges  and  boats,  with  the  most  superb  decorations,  were  seen 
swimming  upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  palace  itself  less 
splendid,  in  which  were  hung  up  thirty-eight  thousand  pieces  of 
tapestry,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  of  which  were  of  silk 
embroidered  with  gold.  The  carpets  on  the  floor  were  twenty- 
two  thousand.  An  hundred  lions  were  brought  out,  with  a 
keeper  to  each  lion.67  Among  the  other  spectacles  of  rare  and 
stupendous  luxury,  was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver  spreading 
into  eighteen  large  branches,  on  which,  and  on  the  lesser 
boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds  made  of  the  same  precious  metals, 
as  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  While  the  machinery  affected 
spontaneous  motions,  the  several  birds  warbled  their  natural 
harmony.  Through  this  scene  of  magnificence,  the  Greek  am¬ 
bassador  was  led  by  the  visir  to  the  foot  of  the  caliph’s  throne.”  68 
In  the  West,  the  Ommiades  of  Spain  supported,  with  equal 
pomp,  the  title  of  commander  of  the  faithful.  Three  miles 
from  Cordova,  in  honour  of  his  favourite  6ultana,  the  third  and 
greatest  of  the  Abdalrahmans  constructed  the  city,  palace  and 
gardens  of  Zehra.  Twenty-five  years,  and  above  three  millions 
sterling,  were  employed  by  the  founder :  his  liberal  taste  in¬ 
vited  the  artists  of  Constantinople,  the  most  skilful  sculptors 
and  architects  of  the  age ;  and  the  buildings  were  sustained  or 
adorned  by  twelve  hundred  columns  of  Spanish  and  African,  of 
Greek  and  Italian  marble.  The  hall  of  audience  was  encrusted 
with  gold  and  pearls,  and  a  great  bason  in  the  centre  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  curious  and  costly  figures  of  birds  and  quadru¬ 
peds.  In  a  lofty  pavillion  of  the  gardens,  one  of  these  basons 
and  fountains,  so  delightful  in  a  sultry  climate,  was  replenished 
not  with  water,  but  with  the  purest  quicksilver.  The  seraglio 
of  Abdalrahman,  his  wives,  concubines,  and  black  eunuchs, 
amounted  to  six  thousand  three  hundred  persons ;  and  he  was 


57  When  Bell  of  Antermony  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  99)  accompanied  the  RnsoUn 
ambassador  to  the  andienoe  of  the  unfortunate  Shah  Hussein  of  Persia,  two  lions 
were  introduced,  to  denote  the  power  of  the  king  over  the  fieroest  animals. 

88  Abulfeda,  p.  237  ;  d’Herbelot,  p.  690.  This  embassy  was  received  at  Bag¬ 
dad  a.h.  305,  a.d.  917.  In  the  passage  of  Abulfeda,  I  have  used,  with  some  varia¬ 
tions,  the  English  translation  of  the  learned  and  amiable  Mr.  Harris  of  Salis¬ 
bury  (Philological  Enquiries,  p.  363,  364). 
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attended  to  the  field  by  a  guard  of  twelve  thousand  horse, 
whose  belts  and  scymetars  were  studded  with  gold.10 

In  a  private  condition,  our  desires  are  perpetually  repressed  it*  oonw- 
by  poverty  and  subordination;  but  the  lives  and  labours  of prirotTawi 
millions  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  despotic  prince,  whose  pine* 
laws  are  blindly  obeyed,  and  whose  wishes  are  instantly  gratified. 

Onr  imagination  is  dazzled  by  the  splendid  picture ;  and,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there  are  few  among  ub 
who  would  obstinately  refuse  a  trial  of  the  comforts  and  the 
cares  of  royalty.  It  may  therefore  be  of  some  use  to  borrow 
the  experience  of  the  same  Abdalrahman,  whose  magnificence 
has  perhaps  excited  our  admiration  and  envy,  and  to  transcribe 
an  authentic  memorial  which  was  found  in  the  closet  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  caliph.  “  I  have  now  reigned  about  fifty  years  in  vic¬ 
tory  or  peace ;  beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded  by  my  enemies, 
and  respected  by  my  allies.  Riches  and  honours,  power  and 
pleasure,  have  waited  on  my  call,  nor  does  any  earthly  blessing 
appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation 
I  have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genuine  happi¬ 
ness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot :  they  amount  to  Fourteen  : — 

0  man !  place  not  thy  confidence  in  this  present  world !  ” 00  The 
luxury  of  the  caliphs,  so  useless  to  their  private  happiness,  re¬ 
laxed  the  nerves,  and  terminated  the  progress,  of  the  Arabian 
empire.  Temporal  and  spiritual  conquest  had  been  the  sole 
occupation  of  the  first  successors  of  Mahomet ;  and,  after  sup¬ 
plying  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  whole  revenue 
was  scrupulously  devoted  to  that  salutary  work.  The  Abbas- 


11  Gardonne,  Histoire  de  l'Afrique  ei  de  l'Espagne,  tom.  i.  p.  330-386.  A  just 
•fea  of  the  taste  and  architecture  of  the  Arabians  of  Spain  may  be  oonoeived  from 
ths  description  and  plates  of  tbe  Alhambra  of  Grenada  (Swinburne's  Travels,  p. 
171-1$*)  [Owen  Jones,  Plans,  elevations,  sections  and  details  of  the  Alhambra, 
1  1*43  5.  On  Saracen  architecture  and  art  in  general,  see  E.  8.  Poole's 

to  6th  ed.  of  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  1860.  Architecture  in  Spain  may 
*•  waited  in  the  colossal  Monomentos  Architectooioos  de  Espafia  (in  double  elephant 
bbo)  For  a  brief  account  of  Saracenic  architecture  in  Spain,  see  Burke's  History 
4  Spain,  voL  IL  p.  16 

"Oardonne,  tom.  i.  p.  839,  880.  This  oonfession,  the  complaints  of  Solomon 
4  the  vanity  of  this  world  (read  Prior's  verbose  but  eloquent  poem),  and  the  happy 
tn  days  of  the  emperor  Seghed  (Rambler,  No.  304,  305),  will  be  triumphantly 
fasted  by  the  detractors  of  human  life.  Their  expectations  are  commonly  im* 
■sdwafte.  their  estimate*  are  seldom  impartial.  If  I  may  speak  of  myself  (the 
—h  person  of  whom  1  can  speak  with  certainty),  my  happy  hours  have  far  exoeeded, 
•ai  hr  exceed,  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  caliph  of  Spain  ;  and  I  shall  not  scruple 
*  sdd  that  many  of  them  are  dne  to  the  pleasing  labour  of  the  present  compos!  - 
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sides  were  impoverished  by  the  multitude  of  their  wants  and 
their  contempt  of  ceconomy.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  great 
object  of  ambition,  their  leisure,  their  affections,  the  powers  of 
their  mind,  were  diverted  by  pomp  and  pleasure ;  the  rewards 
of  valour  were  embezzled  by  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  royal 
camp  was  encumbered  by  the  luxury  of  the  palace.  A  similar 
temper  was  diffused  among  the  subjects  of  die  caliph.  Their 
8 tern  enthusiasm  was  softened  by  time  and  prosperity :  they 
sought  riches  in  the  occupations  of  industry,  fame  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  and  happiness  in  the  tranquillity  of  domestic  life. 
War  was  no  longer  the  passion  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  pay,  the  repetition  of  donatives,  were  insufficient  to 
allure  the  posterity  of  those  voluntary  champions  who  had 
crowded  to  the  standard  of  Abubeker  and  Omar  for  the  hopes 
of  spoil  and  of  paradise. 

Introdao-  Under  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades,  the  studies  of  the  Mos- 
learning  lems  were  confined  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
Arabians.  eloquence  and  poetry  of  their  native  tongue.  A  people  continu¬ 
al' a?;*0' ally  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  field  must  esteem  the  heal¬ 
ing  powers  of  medicine  or  rather  of  surgery ;  but  the  starving 
physicians  of  Arabia  murmured  a  complaint  that  exercise  and 
temperance  deprived  them  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  practice.41 
After  their  civil  and  domestic  wars,  the  subjects  of  the  Abbas- 
sides,  awakening  from  this  mental  lethargy,  found  leisure  and 
felt  curiosity  for  the  acquisition  of  profane  science.  This  spirit 
was  first  encouraged  by  the  caliph  Almansor,  who,  besides  his 
knowledge  of  the  Mahometan  law,  had  applied  himself  with 
success  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  But,  when  the  sceptre  de¬ 
volved  to  Almamon,  the  seventh  of  the  Abbassides,  he  completed 
the  designs  of  his  grandfather,  and  invited  the  muses  from  their 
ancient  seats.  Bis  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  his  agents 
in  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  collected  the  volumes  of  Grecian 
science;  at  his  command  they  were  translated  by  the  most 
skilful  interpreters  into  the  Arabic  language  ;  his  subjects  were 
exhorted  assiduously  to  peruse  these  instructive  writings ;  and 
the  successor  of  Mahomet  assisted  with  pleasure  and  modesty 

61  The  Gtalistan  (p.  289)  relates  the  conversation  of  Mahomet  and  a  physician 
(E pistol  Benandot.  in  Fabridos,  Bibliot.  Gr®c.  tom.  i.  p.  814).  The  prophet 
himself  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  medicine ;  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom. 
iii.  p.  894-406)  has  given  an  extract  of  the  aphorisms  which  are  extant  under  his 
name. 
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at  the  assemblies  and  disputations  of  the  learned.  “  He  was 
not  ignorant,”  says  Abolpharagins,  “  that  they  are  the  elect  of 
God,  his  best  and  most  useful  servants,  whose  lives  are  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  their  rational  faculties.  The  mean  am¬ 
bition  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Turks  may  glory  in  the  industry  of 
their  hands  or  the  indulgence  of  their  brutal  appetites.  Yet 
these  dexterous  artists  must  view,  with  hopeless  emulation,  the 
hexagons  and  pyramids  of  the  cells  of  a  bee-hive :  ®  these  forti- 
tudmous  heroes  are  awed  by  the  superior  fierceness  of  the  lions 
and  tigers ;  and  in  their  amorous  enjoyments  they  are  much 
inferior  to  the  vigour  of  the  grossest  and  most  sordid  quadrupeds. 
The  teachers  of  wisdom  are  the  true  luminaries  and  legislators 
of  a  world  which,  without  their  aid,  would  again  sink  in  ignor¬ 
ance  and  barbarism.” n  The  zeal  and  curiosity  of  Almamon 
were  imitated  by  succeeding  princes  of  the  line  of  Abbas ;  their 
rivals,  the  Fatimites  of  Africa  and  the  Ommiades  of  Spain,  were 
the  patrons  of  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  commanders  of  the 
faithful ;  the  same  royal  prerogative  was  claimed  by  their  in¬ 
dependent  emirs  of  the  provinces ;  and  their  emulation  diffused 
the  taste  and  the  rewards  of  science  from  Samarcand  and 
Bochara  to  Fez  and  Cordova.  The  visir  of  a  sultan  conse¬ 
crated  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the 
foundation  of  a  college  at  Bagdad,  which  he  endowed  with  an 
annnai  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  dinars.  The  fruits  of  in¬ 
struction  were  communicated,  perhaps  at  different  times,  to 
ni  thousand  disciples  of  every  degree,  from  the  son  of  the 
noble  to  that  of  the  mechanic;  a  sufficient  allowance  was 
provided  for  the  indigent  scholars ;  and  the  merit  or  industry 
of  the  professors  was  repaid  with  adequate  stipends.  In  every 

• $m  their  curious  architecture  in  Reaumur  (Hist.  de§  Insectes,  tom.  v.  M4moire 
r.;  *.  These  hexagons  are  cloned  by  a  pyramid ;  the  angles  of  the  three  sides  of  a 
•tauja r  pyramid,  surh  as  would  accomplish  the  given  end  with  the  smallest  quantity 
poesifcAt  of  mate nals,  were  determined  by  a  mathematician,  at  109  degrees  26 
a*sxve  for  the  larger,  70  degrees  64  minutes  for  the  smaller.  The  actual  measure 
•  I**  degrees  2ft  minutes,  70  degrees  82  minutes.  Tet  this  perfect  harmony  raises 
va*  work  at  the  expense  of  the  artist :  the  bees  are  not  masters  of  transcendent 
fsrartry.  [An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  show  that  there  is  no  dis- 
rjspan-y  between  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  oells  and  the  measures  which  would 
the  minimum  of  material.] 

Ebn  Ahmed,  cad  hi  of  Toledo,  who  died  a.b.  462,  a.d.  1069,  has  furnished 
Ahelpharegtoe  'Dynast  P-  160)  with  this  curious  passage  as  well  as  with  the  text 
cf  Nmt  <  Specimen  Historia  Arm  bum.  A  number  of  literarr  anecdotes  of  philo- 
•optor*.  physicians.  Ac.,  who  have  flourished  under  each  caliph,  form  the  principal 
amt  of  the  Djmartee  of  Abulphaimgins. 
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city  the  productions  of  Arabic  literature  were  copied  and  col¬ 
lected  by  the  curiosity  of  the  studious  and  the  vanity  of  the 
rich.  A  private  doctor  refused  the  invitation  of  the  sultan  of 
Bochara,  because  the  carriage  of  his  books  would  have  required 
four  hundred  camels.  The  royal  library  of  the  Fatimites  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts,  elegantly  tran¬ 
scribed  and  splendidly  bound,  which  were  lent,  with  jealousy 
or  avarice,  to  the  students  of  Cairo.  Yet  this  collection  must 
appear  moderate,  if  we  can  believe  that  the  Ommiades  of  Spain 
had  formed  a  library  of  six  hundred  thousand  volumes,  forty- 
four  of  which  were  employed  in  the  mere  catalogue.  Their 
capital,  Cordova,  with  the  adjacent  towns  of  Malaga,  Almeria, 
and  Murcia,  had  given  birth  to  more  than  three  hundred  writers, 
and  above  seventy  public  libraries  were  opened  in  the  cities  of 
the  Andalusian  kingdom.  The  age  of  Arabian  learning  con¬ 
tinued  about  five  hundred  years,  till  the  great  irruption  of  the 
Moguls,  and  was  coeval  with  the  darkest  and  most  slothful 
period  of  European  annals ;  but,  since  the  sun  of  science  has 
arisen  in  the  West,  it  should  seem  that  the  Oriental  studies 
have  languished  and  declined.®4 

Their  real  In  the  libraries  of  the  Arabians,  as  in  those  of  Europe,  the 
thenien-11  far  greater  part  of  the  innumerable  volumes  were  possessed 
°**  only  of  local  value  or  imaginary  merit.®6  The  shelves  were 
crowded  with  orators  and  poets,  whose  style  was  adapted  to  the 
taste  and  manners  of  their  countrymen ;  with  general  and  partial 
histories,  which  each  revolving  generation  supplied  with  a  new 
harvest  of  persons  and  events ;  with  codes  and  commentaries 
of  jurisprudence,  which  derived  their  authority  from  the  law 
of  the  prophet ;  with  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran  and  ortho¬ 
dox  tradition ;  and  with  the  whole  theological  tribe,  polemics, 
mystics,  scholastics,  and  moralists,  the  first  or  the  last  of  writers, 
according  to  the  different  estimate  of  sceptics  or  believers. 
The  works  of  speculation  or  science  may  be  reduced  to  the  four 

64  These  literary  aneodotes  are  borrowed  from  the  Bibliotheoa  Arabico-Hispana 
(tom.  ii.  p.  88,  71,  201,  202),  Leo  Africanus  (de  Arab.  Mediois  et  Philosophy  in 
Fabrio.  Bibliot.  Oreo.  tom.  xiii.  p.  259*298,  particularly  p.  274),  and  Benaudot 
(Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  274,  275,  586,  537),  besides  the  chronological  remarks  of 
Abulpharagius. 

60  The  Arabic  catalogue  of  the  Esourial  will  give  a  just  idea  of  the  proportion 
of  the  classes.  In  the  library  of  Cairo,  the  Mss.  of  astronomy  and  medicine 
amounted  to  6500,  with  two  fair  globes,  the  one  of  brass,  the  other  of  silver  (Bibliot. 
Arab.  Hisp.  tom  i.  p.  417). 
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cUnes  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physic.  The 
ages  of  Greece  were  translated  and  illustrated  in  the  Arabic 
language,  and  some  treatises,  now  lost  in  the  original,  have  been 
recovered  in  the  versions  of  the  East,1*  which  possessed  and 
studied  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  of  Euclid  and  Apol¬ 
lonius,  of  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen.67  Among  the  ideal 
systems,  which  have  varied  with  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the 
Arabians  adopted  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite,  alike  intelli¬ 
gible  or  alike  obscure  for  the  readers  of  every  age.  Plato  wrote 
for  the  Athenians,  and  his  allegorical  genius  is  too  closely 
blended  with  the  language  and  religion  of  Greece.  After  the 
fail  of  that  religion,  the  Peripatetics,  emerging  from  their 
obscurity,  prevailed  in  the  controversies  of  the  Oriental  sects, 
sod  their  founder  was  long  afterwards  restored  by  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  of  Spain  to  the  Latin  schools.68  The  physics  both  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Lyceum,  as  they  are  built,  not  on  observation, 
but  on  argument,  have  retarded  the  progress  of  real  knowledge. 
The  metaphysics  of  infinite  or  finite  spirit  have  too  often  been 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  superstition.  But  the  human  faculties 
are  fortified  by  the  art  and  practice  of  dialectics ;  the  ten  pre¬ 
dicaments  of  Aristotle  collect  and  methodize  our  ideas,68  and  his 


m  ii,  for  instance,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  (the  eighth  is  still  want- 
u* t  of  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius  Pergeus  [flor.  circa,  200  B.C.],  whioh  were 
piatod  from  the  Florenoe  Ms.  1661  (Fabric.  Bibliot  Griec.  tom.  ii.  p.  659).  Yet 
its  ifth  book  had  been  previously  restored  by  the  mathematical  divination  of 
Viraai  (see  hi*  Eloge  in  Fontenelle,  tom.  v.  p.  69,  Ac.).  [The  first  4  books  of 
iht  on ci  rrwx«e  are  preserved  in  Greek.  Editions  by  Halley,  1710 ;  Heiberg, 
1MI.  J 

r  The  merit  of  these  Arabic  versions  is  freely  discussed  by  Renaudot  (Fabric. 
B&boi  Orae.  tom.  i.  p.  612-816),  and  piously  defended  by  Caairi  (Bibliot.  Arab. 
H-faoa,  tom.  i.  p.  288-240).  Most  of  the  versions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hippocrates, 
Galsa,  Ae.,  are  aeeribed  to  Honain  [Ibn  Ishak,  a  native  of  Hira],  a  physician  of 
Us  X— ton an  sect,  who  flourished  at  Bagdad  in  the  court  of  the  caliphs,  and 
lm  i-A  876  [874].  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  school  or  manufacture  of  transla¬ 
tes*  sad  the  works  of  his  sons  and  disciples  were  published  under  his  name.  See 
kfcdpfcangiua  (Dynast  p.  88,  115,  171-174,  and  apud  Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient 
te.  p  488).  d’ Her  be  lot  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  456),  Assem&n  (Bibliot.  Orient, 
te.  ui.  p  164).  and  Casiri,  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hisp&na,  tom.  i.  p.  288,  Ac.,  251,  286- 
90,  Wt  J04.  Ae.  [See  also  Wenrioh,  de  auctorum  Grncorum  versionibus  et  oom- 
teltru«  Syriaeis,  1842;  J.  Lippert,  Studien  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  grieobisob- 
«*hsr*nn  CeberaetsungsLitteratur,  pt.  1,  1894;  Brookelmann,  Gesobichte  der 
eahtrhen  LiUeratu r.  i.  201  §qq.  On  Arabio  versions  from  Latin,  see  Wiistenfeld, 

CsbcrseUangen  arabiscber  Werke  In  das  Lateiniscbe  seit  dem  xi.  Jahrb.,  in 
HA  i  k.  Get.  d.  Wiss.  su  Gottingen,  voL  22,  1877.] 

*  Sea  Mosheim.  Institut  Hist  Eceles.  p.  181, 214,  286,  257, 815, 888, 896, 488, 

•  The  most  elegant  commentary  on  the  Categories  or  Predicaments  of  Aristotle 
•J  *  Mead  in  tbs  Philosophical  Arrangements  of  Mr.  James  Harris  (London, 
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syllogism  is  the  keenest  weapon  of  dispute.  It  was  dexterously 
wielded  in  the  schools  of  the  Saracens,  but,  as  it  is  more  effectual 
for  the  detection  of  error  than  for  the  investigation  of  truth.,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  new  generations  of  masters  and  disciples 
should  still  revolve  in  the  same  circle  of  logical  argument.  The 
mathematics  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  privilege  that,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  they  may  always  advance  and  can  never 
recede.  But  the  ancient  geometry,  if  I  am  not  misinformed, 
was  resumed  in  the  same  state  by  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name,  the 
science  of  algebra  is  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Diophantus  by  the 
modest  testimony  of  the  Arabs  themselves.70  They  cultivated 
with  more  success  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  which 
elevates  the  mind  of  man  to  disdain  his  diminutive  planet  and 
momentary  existence.  The  costly  instruments  of  observation 
were  supplied  by  the  caliph  Almamon,  and  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans  still  afforded  the  same  spacious  level,  the  same  un- 
csinjar]  clouded  horizon.  In  the  plains  of  Sinaar,  and  a  second  time  in 
those  of  Cufa,  his  mathematicians  accurately  measured  a  degree 
of  the  great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  determined  at  twenty-four 
thousand  miles  the  entire  circumference  of  our  globe.71  From 
the  reign  of  the  Abbassides  to  that  of  the  grandchildren  of 
Tamerlane,  the  stars,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  were  diligently 
observed;  and  the  astronomical  tables  of  Bagdad,  Spain,  and 
Samarcand,7*  correct  some  minute  errors,  without  daring  to 

1775,  in  octavo),  who  laboured  to  revive  the  studies  of  Grecian  literature  and 
philosophy. 

70  Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  p.  81,  222.  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hist.  tom.  i.  p.  370, 
371.  In  quem  (says  the  primate  of  the  Jacobites)  si  immiserit  Be  lector,  ooeanum 
hoc  in  genere  (algebras)  inveniet.  The  time  of  Diophantus  of  Alexandria  is  un¬ 
known  [probably  4th  century  a.d.],  but  his  six  books  are  still  extant,  and  have  been 
illustrated  by  the  Greek  Planudes  and  the  Frenchman  Meziriac  (Fabric.  Bibliot. 
Grasc.  tom.  iv.  p.  12-15).  [His  work  entitled  ’A piOfirtrucd  originally  consisted  of  18 
books ;  only  6  are  extant.  Meziriac’s  ed.  appeared  in  1621,  and  Fermat’s  text  in 
1670 ;  but  these  have  been  superseded  by  P.  Tannery’s  recent  edition.] 

71  Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  210,  211,  vers.  Beiske)  describes  this  operation 
according  to  Ibn  Challecan  and  the  best  historians.  This  degree  most  accurately 
contains  200,000  royal  or  Hashemite  cubits,  which  Arabia  had  derived  from  the 
sacred  and  legal  practice  both  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  This  ancient  cubit  is  re¬ 
peated  400  times  in  eaoh  basis  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  seems  to  indicate  the 
primitive  and  universal  measures  of  the  East.  See  the  Mdtrologie  of  the  laborious 
M.  Pauoton,  p.  101-195.  [See  Al-MasudI,  Prairies  d’or,  i.  182-3  ;  and  cp.  Sedillot, 
Hist.  G6n6rale  des  Arabes,  ii.  Appendice  256-7.  There  seems  to  be  no  mention 
of  the  degree  in  Tabari.  There  is  a  mistake  in  Gibbon’s  reference  to  Abulfeda, 
which  the  editor  is  unable  to  correct.] 

71  See  the  Astronomical  Tables  of  Ulegh  Begh,  with  the  preface  of  Dr.  Hyde 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Syntagma  Dissertationum,  Oxon.,  1767. 
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KDoonoe  the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy,  without  advancing  a  step 
towards  the  discovery  of  the  solar  system.  In  the  eastern  courts, 
the  truths  of  science  could  be  recommended  only  by  ignorance 
tad  lolly,  and  the  astronomer  would  have  been  disregarded,  had 
be  not  abased  his  wisdom  or  honesty  by  the  vain  predictions 
of  astrology.71  But  in  the  science  of  medicine,  the  Arabians 
have  been  deservedly  applauded.74  The  names  of  Mesua  and 
Geher,  of  Razis  and  Avicenna,  are  ranked  with  the  Grecian 
masters ;  in  the  city  of  Bagdad,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  physi¬ 
cians  were  licensed  to  exercise  their  lucrative  profession ; 76  in 
Spain,  the  life  of  the  Catholic  princes  was  entrusted  to  the  skill 
of  the  Saracens,74  and  the  school  of  Salerno,  their  legitimate 
ofcpring,  revived  in  Italy  and  Europe  the  precepts  of  the  heal¬ 
ing  art.77  The  success  of  each  professor  must  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  personal  and  accidental  causes ;  but  we  may  form  a 
<*»  fanciful  estimate  of  their  general  knowledge  of  anatomy,71 
botany,7*  and  chemistry,10  the  threefold  basis  of  their  theory  and 
practice.  A  superstitious  reverence  for  the  dead  confined  both 
(be  Greeks  and  the  Arabians  to  the  dissection  of  apes  and  quad¬ 
rupeds  ;  the  more  solid  and  visible  parts  were  known  in  the  time 

T,The  troth  ol  astrology  was  allowed  by  Albumazar,  and  the  best  of  the  Arabian 
MtoDoaea,  who  drew  their  most  certain  predictions,  not  from  Venus  and  Mer- 
“=7.  Mt  from  Jupiter  and  the  sun  (Abulpharag.  Dynast,  p.  161-168).  For  the 
c**  sod  science  of  the  Persian  astronomers,  see  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  tom. 
-  *  16S-203). 

4  Wtafenfeld,  Geschichte  der  arabisohen  Aerate.] 

■■  Btblid.  Arm  bioo- Hi  spans,  tom.  i.  p.  438.  The  original  relates  a  pleasant 
f4  an  ignorant  bat  harmless  practitioner. 

71  la  the  year  956,  Sancho  the  fat,  king  of  Leon,  was  cured  by  the  physidans 
t  CcrtoTi  i  Manana,  1.  viii.  c.  7,  tom.  i.  p.  318). 

**  The  ashool  of  Salerno,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  sciences  into 
are  ducossed  with  learning  and  judgment  by  Muratori  (Antiqnitat.  Italia 
tom  iii.  p.  932-940)  and  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile  de  Napoli,  tom.  ii.  p. 
The  eehool  of  Salerno  was  not  under  the  influence  of  Arabic  medicine, 
ksv,  jt  197  ] 

•See  4  rood  view  of  the  progress  of  anatomy  in  Wotton  (Reflections  on  andent 
*4  ttndem  Learning,  p.  208-256).  His  reputation  has  been  unworthily  depred- 
*?  the  Wits  in  the  controversy  of  Boyle  and  Bentley. 

**B.bLot.  Arab.  Hispana,  tom.  i.  p.  275.  A1  Beithar  [Abd  Allih  *1- Baiter] 
their  greatest  botanist,  had  travelled  Into  Africa,  Persia,  and  India. 

"Dr  WaUon  (Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  Ac.)  allows  the  original 
of  the  Arabians.  Yet  he  quotes  the  modest  confession  ol  the  famous  Geber 

*  tteiEBth  oratory  (d’Herbelot,  p.  887),  that  he  had  drawn  most  of  his  sdenoe, 

the  transmutation  of  metals,  from  the  ancient  sages.  Whntever  might 

*  s*\jra  or  extent  of  their  knowledge,  the  arts  of  chemistry  and  alchymy 
i  to  have  been  known  in  Egypt  at  least  three  hundred  years  before  Mahomet 

Reflections*  p.  121-188.  Pauw,  Reeherches  sur  lee  Egyptians  et  1m 
*  tom.  i  p  876-429).  [The  names  aloali,  aloobol,  alembic,  alchymy,  Ac., 
dam  of  the  Arabians  on  the  study  of  ohemistry  in  the  West.] 
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of  Galen,  and  the  finer  scrutiny  of  the  human  frame  was  reserved 
for  the  microscope  and  the  injections  of  modem  artists.  Botany 
is  an  active  science,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  torrid  zone  might 
enrich  the  herbal  of  Dioscorides  with  two  thousand  plantB. 
Some  traditionary  knowledge  might  be  secreted  in  the  temples 
and  monasteries  of  Egypt ;  much  useful  experience  had  been 
acquired  in  the  practice  of  arts  and  manufactures ;  but  the  science 
of  chemistry  owes  its  origin  and  improvement  to  the  industry 
of  the  Saracens.  They  first  invented  and  named  the  alembic 
for  the  purpose  of  distillation,  analysed  the  substances  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature,  tried  the  distinction  and  affinities  of 
alcalis  and  acids,  and  converted  the  poisonous  minerals  into  soft 
and  salutary  medicines.  But  the  most  eager  search  of  Arabian 
chemistry  was  the  transmutation  of  metals  and  the  elixir  of 
immortal  health ;  the  reason  and  the  fortunes  of  thousands  were 
evaporated  in  the  crucibles  of  alchymy,  and  the  consummation 
of  the  great  work  was  promoted  by  the  worthy  aid  of  mystery, 
fable,  and  superstition. 

But  the  Moslems  deprived  themselves  of  the  principal  benefits 
of  a  familiar  intercourse  with  Greece  and  Borne,  the  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  the  purity  of  taste,  and  the  freedom  of  thought. 
Confident  in  the  riches  of  their  native  tongue,  the  Arabians  dis¬ 
dained  the  study  of  any  foreign  idiom.  The  Greek  interpreters 
were  chosen  among  their  Christian  subjects ;  they  formed  their 
translations,  sometimes  on  the  original  text,  more  frequently 
perhaps  on  a  Syriac  version ;  and  in  the  crowd  of  astronomers 
and  physicians  there  is  no  example  of  a  poet,  an  orator,  or  even 
an  historian  being  taught  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Saracens.81 
The  mythology  of  Homer  would  have  provoked  the  abhorrence 
of  those  stem  fanatics;  they  possessed  in  lazy  ignorance  the 
colonies  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  provinces  of  Carthage  and 
Rome :  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  and  Livy  were  buried  in  oblivion ; 
and  the  history  of  the  world  before  Mahomet  was  reduced  to  a 
short  legend  of  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the  Persian 
kings.  Our  education  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  schools  may  have 
fixed  in  our  minds  a  standard  of  exclusive  taste ;  and  I  am  not 

81  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  26,  148)  mentions  a  Syriac  version  of  Homer's 
two  poems,  by  Theophilns,  a  Christian  Maronite  of  Mount  Libanns,  who  professed 
astronomy  at  Roha  or  Edeesa  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  oentury.  His  work 
would  be  a  literary  curiosity.  I  have  read  somewhere,  but  I  do  not  believe,  that 
Plutarch's  Lives  were  translated  into  Turkish  for  the  use  of  Mahomet  the  Second. 
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forward  to  condemn  the  literature  and  judgment  of  nations  of 
whose  language  I  am  ignorant.  Yet  I  know  that  the  classics  have 
much  to  teach  and  I  believe  that  the  Orientals  have  much  to 
learn ;  the  temperate  dignity  of  style,  the  graceful  proportions 
of  art,  the  forms  of  visible  and  intellectual  beauty,  the  just  de¬ 
lineation  of  character  and  passion,  the  rhetoric  of  narrative  and 
argument,  the  regular  fabric  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.88  The 
influence  of  truth  and  reason  is  of  a  less  ambiguous  complexion. 

The  philosophers  of  Athens  and  Borne  enjoyed  the  blessings, 
and  asserted  the  rights,  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Their 
moral  and  political  writings  might  have  gradually  unlocked  the 
fotten  of  Eastern  despotism,  diffused  a  liberal  spirit  of  enquiry 
and  toleration,  and  encouraged  the  Arabian  sages  to  suspect  that 
(heir  caliph  was  a  tyrant  and  their  prophet  an  impostor.88  The 
mitinct  of  superstition  was  alarmed  by  the  introduction  even  of 
the  abstract  sciences ;  and  the  more  rigid  doctors  of  the  law 
condemn  the  rash  and  pernicious  curiosity  of  Almamon.84  To 
(he  thirst  of  martyrdom,  the  vision  of  paradise,  and  the  belief  of 
predestination,  we  must  ascribe  the  invincible  enthusiasm  of  the 
prince  and  people.  And  the  sword  of  the  Saracens  became  less 
formidable,  when  their  youth  was  drawn  away  from  the  camp  to 
the  college,  when  the  armies  of  the  faithful  presumed  to  read 
ud  to  reflect.  Yet  the  foolish  vanity  of  the  Greeks  was  jealous 
"i  their  studies,  and  reluctantly  imparted  the  sacred  fire  to  the 
barbarians  of  the  East.85 

In  the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Ommiades  and  Abbassides,  thew*r»  of 
Greeks  had  stolen  the  opportunity  of  avenging  their  wrongs  and  bmiim  ^ 

Romans. 

•  I  baw  perused  with  much  pleasure  Sir  William  Jones’s  Latin  Commentary  fgog]781'** 
si  Lassie  Poetry  (London,  1774,  in  octavo),  which  was  oom posed  in  the  youth  of 
AM  aooderfoJ  linguist.  At  present,  in  the  maturity  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  he 
Maid  perhaps  abate  of  the  fervent,  and  even  partial,  praise  which  he  has  bestowed 
m  la*  Oriental*. 

■  Aroag  the  Arabian  philosophers,  Averroes  has  been  aocnsed  of  despising 
As  r*hjpan  of  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the  Mahometans  (see  his  article  in 

•  Dictionary).  Each  of  these  sects  would  agree  that  in  two  instances  oat  of 

Am  hi  '■sitiiiipt  was  reasonable. 

-  D'Hsrbeloi,  Bibliothique  Orientals,  p.  646.  [Abd  AllAh  al-Mamdn  (813-668 

AS 

ireeerspLar  ./  r^r  twp  ttrrmp  yrmfir,  It*  rh  ‘Pepo/wr  yirot  0ai/fi d- 
Ve.  Umw  V*»  rwi  ffetet,  Ac. ;  Cedrenas,  p.  548  [ii.  p.  169,  ed.  Bonn],  who  re- 
•fa*  bow  tmenfally  th<*  emperor  refused  a  mathematician  to  the  instances  and  offers 

ml-ph  A  l  me  mo  a  This  absari  scruple  is  expressed  almost  in  the  same  words 
**  ^  mtinmtor  of  Theophanee  (Scriptores  post  Theophanem,  p.  118  [p.  190,  ed. 

The  continuation  of  Tbeophanes  is  the  source  of  ScyliUes,  who  was 
*Msinbiil  Wy  Oedrenu*.] 
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enlarging  their  limits.  Bnt  a  severe  retribution  was  exacted  by 
Mohadi,8®  the  third  caliph  of  the  new  dynasty,  who  seized  in  his 
turn  the  favourable  opportunity,  while  a  woman  and  a  child,  Irene 
and  Constantine,  were  seated  on  the  Byzantine  throne.  An  army 
of  ninety-five  thousand  Persians  and  Arabs  was  sent  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  under  the  command  of  Harun,817 
or  Aaron,  the  second  son  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  His 
encampment  on  the  opposite  heights  of  Chrysopolis,  or  Scutari, - 
informed  Irene,  in  her  palace  of  Constantinople,  of  the  loss  of 
her  troops  and  provinces.  With  the  consent  or  connivance  of 
their  sovereign,  her  ministers  subscribed  an  ignominious  peace  ; 
and  the  exchange  of  some  royal  gifts  could  not  disguise  the 
annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand  dinars  of  gold,  which  was 
imposed  on  the  Roman  empire.  The  Saracens  had  too  rashly 
advanced  into  the  midst  of  a  distant  and  hostile  land ;  their  re¬ 
treat  was  solicited  by  the  promise  of  faithful  guides  and  plentiful 
markets ;  and  not  a  Greek  had  courage  to  whisper  that  their 
weary  forces  might  be  surrounded  and  destroyed  in  their  neces¬ 
sary  passage  between  a  slippery  mountain  and  the  river  San- 
garius.  Five  years  after  this  expedition,  Harun  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  father  and  his  elder  brother : 88  the  most  powerful 
and  vigorous  monarch  of  his  race,  illustrious  in  the  West  as  the 
ally  of  Charlemagne,  and  familiar  to  the  most  childish  readers 
as  the  perpetual  hero  of  the  Arabian  tales.  His  title  to  the 
name  of  Al  Rashid  (the  Just)  is  sullied  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
generous,  perhaps  the  innocent,  Barmecides ;  yet  he  could  listen 
to  the  complaint  of  a  poor  widow  who  had  been  pillaged  by  his 
troops,  and  who  dared,  in  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  to  threaten 
the  inattentive  despot  with  the  judgment  of  God  and  posterity. 
His  court  was  adorned  with  luxury  and  science ;  but,  in  a  reign 
of  three-and-twenty  years,  Harun  repeatedly  visited  his  provinces 
from  Chorasan  to  Egypt ;  nine  times  he  performed  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  of  Mecca;  eight  times  he  invaded  the  territories  of  the 
Romans ;  and,  as  often  as  they  declined  the  payment  of  the 
tribute,  they  were  taught  to  feel  that  a  month  of  depredation 

88  [Al-Mahdl  Mohammad  ibn  Mansfir,  a.d.  775-785.1 

87  See  the  reign  and  character  of  Harnn  al  Rashid  [Harun  ar-Rashld,  oaliph 
786-809  a.d.],  in  the  Bibliothdque  On en tale,  p.  481-483,  under  his  proper  title ;  and 
in  the  relative  articles  to  which  M.  d’Herbelot  refers.  That  learned  collector  has 
shewn  much  taste  in  stripping  the  Oriental  ohronides  of  their  instructive  and 
amusing  aneodotes. 

88  [Aba  Mohammad  Musa  al-Hadl,  a.d.  785-6.] 
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was  more  costly  than  a  year  of  submission.  But,  when  the  u«.  son 
unnatural  mother  of  Constantine  was  deposed  and  banished,  her 
successor  Nicephoros  resolved  to  obliterate  this  badge  of  servi¬ 
tude  and  disgrace.  The  epistle  of  the  emperor  to  the  caliph  was 
punted  with  an  allusion  to  the  game  of  chess,  which  had  already 
spread  from  Persia  to  Greece.  “  The  queen  (he  spoke  of  Irene) 
considered  you  as  a  rook  and  herself  as  a  pawn.  That  pusillani¬ 
mous  female  submitted  to  pay  a  tribute,  the  double  of  which  she 
ought  to  have  exacted  from  the  barbarians.  Restore  therefore 
the  fruits  of  your  injustice,  or  abide  the  determination  of  the 
sword."  At  these  words  the  ambassadors  cast  a  bundle  of  swords 
before  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  caliph  smiled  at  the  menace, 
sod  drawing  his  scymetar,  eamsamah,  a  weapon  of  historic 
or  fabulous  renown,88*  he  cut  asunder  the  feeble  arms  of  the 
Greeks,  without  turning  the  edge  or  endangering  the  temper  of 
his  blade.  He  then  dictated  an  epistle  of  tremendous  brevity : 

“  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Harun  al  Rashid,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  faithful,  to  Nicephoros,  the  Roman  dog.  I  have 
mad  thy  letter,  O  thou  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother.  Thou 
(halt  not  hear,  thou  shalt  behold,  my  reply.”  It  was  written  in 
characters  of  blood  and  fire  on  the  plains  of  Phrygia ;  and  the 
warlike  celerity  of  the  Arabs  could  only  be  checked  by  the  arts 
•A  deceit  and  the  show  of  repentance.  The  triumphant  caliph 
retired,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  to  his  favourite  palace 
of  Races,  on  the  Euphrates ; 88  but  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  encouraged  his  adversary 
•onolate  the  peace.  Nicephoros  was  astonished  by  the  bold  and 
rapid  march  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  who  repassed,  in  u.D.  bob] 
the  depth  of  winter,  the  snows  of  mount  Taurus :  his  stratagems 
of  policy  and  war  were  exhausted ;  and  the  perfidious  Greek 
leaped  with  three  wounds  from  a  field  of  battle  overspread  with 
iony  thousand  of  his  subjects.80  Yet  the  emperor  was  ashamed 

Samsama,  -  **  inflexible  sword,”  wu  particularly  the  name  of  the  sword  of 

kt%i  fctro  Aar  ibn  Madi  Kerib.] 

•  For  ibe  situation  of  Race*,  the  old  Nioephorium,  consult  d'Anville  (l’Eophrate 

*  *  Tgre.  p.  14-27).  The  Arabian  Nights  represent  Harun  al  Rashid  as  almost 

in  Bagdad.  He  respected  the  royal  seat  of  the  Abbassides,  but  the  vioes 

*  tfa  inhftbitanu  had  driven  him  from  the  city  (Abulfed.  Annal.  p.  167).  [“  The 

a&rpttua  of  the  Barmecide*  made  sooh  a  bad  impression  in  Bagdad,  where  the 
*■*•7  ni  held  in  high  respect,  that  Harun  was  probably  induced  thereby  to  trans- 

^  nwwienoe  to  Rakka."  Weil,  op.  cif.,  vol.  ii.  p.  144.] 

*  Awarding  to  Arabic  authorities  HArun  himself  invaded  Asia  Minor  twice  in 
u  ***  The  first  tuns  he  appeared  before  Heradea  and  the  promise  of  tribute 
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of  submission,  and  the  caliph  was  resolved  on  victory.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five  thousand  regular  soldiers  received  pay,  and 
were  inscribed  in  the  military  roll ;  and  above  three  hundred 
thousand  persons  of  every  denomination  marched  under  the 
black  standard  of  the  Abbassides.  They  swept  the  surface  of 
Asia  Minor  far  beyond  Tyana  and  Ancyra,  and  invested  the 
Pontic  Heraclea,91  once  a  flourishing  state,  now  a  paltry  town ; 
at  that  time  capable  of  sustaining  in  her  antique  walls  a  month’s 

u.d.  mi  siege  against  the  forces  of  the  East.  The  ruin  was  complete,  the 
spoil  was  ample  ;  but,  if  Harun  had  been  conversant  with  Grecian 
story,  he  would  have  regretted  the  statue  of  Hercules,  whose 
attributes,  the  club,  the  bow,  the  quiver,  and  the  lion’s  hide, 
were  sculptured  in  massy  gold.  The  progress  of  desolation  by 
sea  and  land,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  compelled 
the  emperor  Nicephorus  to  retract  his  haughty  defiance.  In  the 
new  treaty,  the  ruins  of  Heraclea  were  left  for  ever  as  a  lesson 
and  a  trophy ;  and  the  coin  of  the  tribute  was  marked  with  the 
image  and  superscription  of  Harun  and  his  three  sons.”  Yet 
this  plurality  of  lords  might  contribute  to  remove  the  dishonour 
of  the  Roman  name.  After  the  death  of  their  father,  the  heirs 
of  the  caliph  were  involved  in  civil  discord,  and  the  conqueror, 
the  liberal  Almamon,  was  sufficiently  engaged  in  the  restoration 
of  domestic  peace  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  science. 

The  Arabs  Under  the  reign  of  Almamon  at  Bagdad,  of  Michael  the 

file  of*  6  Stammerer  at  Constantinople,  the  islands  of  Crete  83  and  Sicily 

A.D.8SB 

induced  him  to  retreat ;  but  the  tribute  was  not  paid  and  he  repassed  the  Tanraa  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  exaot  it.  The  battle  in  which  40*000  Greeks  are  said  to  have 
fallen  was  fought  in  the  following  year*  a.d.  804,  but  Harun’s  general,  Jabril,  led 
the  invaders.  Heraclea  was  not  taken  till  a  subsequent  campaign,  a.d.  806.  Cp. 
Weil,  op.  cit.y  ii.  p.  169-60.  Tabari,  ed.  de  Goeje,  iii.  695-8.] 

91  M.  de  Tournef ort,  in  his  coasting  voyage  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond, 
passed  a  night  at  Heraclea  or  Eregri.  His  eye  surveyed  the  present  state,  his 
reading  collected  the  antiquities  of  the  city  (Voyage  da  Levant,  tom.  iii.  lettre  xvi. 
p.  23-85).  We  have  a  separate  history  of  Heraclea  in  the  fragments  of  Memnon, 
which  are  preserved  by  Photius.  [The  Heraclea  which  Harun  took  is  not  the  Pontic 
city,  but  Eregli,  west  of  Tyana.] 

92  The  wars  of  Harun  al  Rashid  againBt  the  Roman  empire  are  related  by 
Theophanes  (p.  884,  885,  891,  396,  407,  408  [sub  a.m.  6274, 6281,  6287, 6298, 6300]), 
Zonaras  (tom.  ii.i.  xv.  p.  115,  124  [c.  10  and  c.  15]),  Cedrenus  (p.  477,  478  [ii.  p. 
84,  ed.  Bonn]),  Eutychius  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  407),  Elmacin  (HiBt.  Saracen,  p.  186, 
151,  152),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  147,  151),  and  Abulfeda  (p.  156,  166-168). 
[An  English  translation  of  extracts  from  the  most  important  Arabic  souroes  (Tabari, 
Baladhuri,  &o.)  is  given  by  E.  W.  Brooks,  Byzantines  and  Arabs  in  the  Time  of  the 
Early  Abbasids,  English  Historical  Review,  Oct.  1900  and  Jan.  1901.  See  Weil,  op. 
oit.y  ii.  p.  155  sqq .] 

98  The  authors  from  whom  1  have  learned  the  most  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
state  of  Orete  are  Belon  (Observations,  <fec.,  o.  8-20,  Paris,  1555),  Toumefort 
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were  subdued  by  the  Arabs.  The  former  of  these  conquests  is 
disdained  by  their  own  writers,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  fame 
of  Jupiter  and  Minos,  but  it  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the 
Byzantine  historians,  who  now  begin  to  cast  a  clearer  light  on 
the  affairs  of  their  own  times.*4  A  band  of  Andalusian  volun¬ 
teers,  discontented  with  the  climate  or  government  of  Spain, 
explored  the  adventures  of  the  sea;  but,  as  they  sailed  in  no 
more  than  ten  or  twenty  galleys,  their  warfare  must  be  branded 
with  the  name  of  piracy.  As  the  subjects  and  sectaries  of  the 
tokiu  party,  they  might  lawfully  invade  the  dominions  of  the 
black  caliphs.  A  rebellious  faction  introduced  them  into  Alex¬ 
andria;*4  they  cut  in  pieces  both  friends  and  foes,  pillaged  the 
churches  and  the  mosques,  sold  above  six  thousand  Christian 
captives,  and  maintained  their  station  in  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
till  they  were  oppressed  by  the  forces  and  the  presence  of  Al- 
inamon  himself.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  Hellespont, 
the  islands  and  sea-coasts,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Moslems, 
were  exposed  to  their  depredations ;  they  saw,  they  envied,  they 
tasted  the  fertility  of  Crete,  and  soon  returned  with  forty  galleys 
to  a  mare  serious  attack.  The  Andalusians  wandered  over  the 
land  fearless  and  unmolested ;  but,  when  they  descended  with 
their  plunder  to  the  sea-shore,  their  vessels  were  in  flames,  and 
their  chief.  Aba  Caab,  confessed  himself  the  author  of  the  mis-  (Abu 


ffoyigr  da  Levant,  tom.  i.  lettre  ii.  at  iii.),  and  Meartias  (Cbbta,  in  hU  works, 
tea.  Lii_  p.  549-544).  Although  Crete  is  styled  bj  Homer  vfcipa,  by  Dionysius 
tasri  r*  nJ  «4Wrot,  I  cannot  oonoeive  that  mountainous  island  to  surpass,  or  even 
to  tqoft 1,  m  fertility  the  greater  part  of  Spain. 

M  Tbs  most  authentic)  and  circumstantial  intelligence  is  obtained  from  the  four 
Mu  of  the  Continuation  of  Theophanes,  aora  piled  by  the  pen  or  the  command 
•f  Goadantme  Porphyrogenitus,  with  the  Life  of  his  father  Basil  the  Macedonian 
Senptom  pod  Tbeophanem,  p.  1-162,  a  Francis.  Combefis.,  Paris,  1685).  The 
isH  of  Crete  and  Sicily  is  related,  1.  ii.  p.  46-52.  To  these  we  may  add  the  secondary 
""dense  of  Joseph  Oenesius  (1-  ii*  P-  21,  Venet.  1788  [p.  46-49,  ed.  Bonn]),  George 
Cednsae  (Com pend.  p.  606-508  [ii.  p.  92  tqq.  ed.  Bonn]),  and  John  Soylitzee 
CiuDeakta  (apod  Baron.  Annal.  Ecelee.  a.d.  827,  No.  24,  Ac.).  But  the  modern 
Gweii  are  such  notorious  plagiarise  that  1  should  only  quote  a  plurality  of  names, 
hietiriognaphical  implications  are  not  quite  correct.  Geneaios  is  not  a 
authority  in  relation  to  the  Seri pto res  post  Tbeophanem;  on  the 
_%  he  is  a  source  of  the  Continuation  of  Theophanes.  See  above,  Appendix 
•  to  5,  p.  585  ;  for  the  sources  of  Oenesius  himself,  ib.  p.  584.  The  order  of 
on"  te  (1)  Oenesius,  (2)  Continuation  of  Theophanes,  (8)  Scylitzes,  (4) 


*  Bsaaodot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  251-256,  268-270)  has  described  the  rar- 
“4  he  Andalusian  Arabs  in  Egypt,  but  has  forgot  to  oonnect  them  with  the 
of  Crete.  [Tabari  places  the  oonqueet  of  Crete  in  a.h.  210.  The  first  ex- 
probably  belong  to  a.d.  824-5.  Cp.  A.  Vasil’ev,  Vixantila  i  Araby,  L  46 
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chief.  Their  clamours  accused  his  madness  or  treachery.  “  Of 
what  do  you  complain?”  replied  the  crafty  emir.  “I  have 
brought  you  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Here  is 
your  true  country ;  repose  from  your  toils,  and  forget  the  barren 
place  of  your  nativity.”  “  And  our  wives  and  children  ?  ” 
“  Your  beauteous  captives  will  supply  the  place  of  your  wives, 
and  in  their  embraces  you  will  soon  become  the  fathers  of  a 
new  progeny.”  The  first  habitation  was  their  camp,  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  in  the  bay  of  Suda;  but  an  apostate  monk 
led  them  to  a  more  desirable  position  in  the  eastern  parts ;  and 
iKhand&k]  the  name  of  Candax,  their  fortress  and  colony,  had  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  whole  island,  under  the  corrupt  and  modem  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Candia.  The  hundred  cities  of  the  age  of  Minos 
were  diminished  to  thirty ;  and  of  these,  only  one,  most  probably 
Cydonia,  had  courage  to  retain  the  substance  of  freedom  and 
the  profession  of  Christianity.  The  Saracens  of  Crete  soon  re¬ 
paired  the  loss  of  their  navy;  and  the  timbers  of  mount  Ida 
were  launched  into  the  main.  During  an  hostile  period,  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  years,  the  princes  of  Constantinople 
attacked  these  licentious  corsairs  with  fruitless  curses  and  in¬ 
effectual  arms. 

and  of  The  loss  of  Sicily 86  was  occasioned  by  an  act  of  superstitious 

a.d.  887-878  rigour.  An  amorous  youth,  who  had  stolen  a  nun  from  her 
cloister,  was  sentenced  by  the  emperor  to  the  amputation  of  his 
u.d.  ass]  tongue.  Euphemius 87  appealed  to  the  reason  and  policy  of  the 
Saracens  of  Africa ;  and  soon  returned  with  the  Imperial  purple, 

90  Aij&ot  (says  the  oontinuator  of  Theoph&nes,  1.  ii.  p.  61  [p.  82,  ed.  Bonn])  91 
ravra  <rad>4<rrara  teal  wKarue&rcpor  4  *rdr«  ypeufttTcra  BtayvAary  teal  *is  lAtowra 

fiH&r.  This  [oontemporary]  history  of  the  loss  of  Sicily  is  no  longer  extant.  Moratozi 
(Ann&li  d’ltalia,  tom.  vii.  p.  7,  19,  21,  Ac.)  has  added  some  circumstances  from  the 
Italian  chronicles.  [For  the  Saraoens  in  Sicily  the  chief  modern  work  is  M.  Amari’s 
Storia  clei  Musolmani  di  Sicilia,  in  8  vols.  (1854-68).  The  same  scholar  published 
a  collection  of  Arabio  texts  relating  to  the  history  of  Sicily  (1857)  and  an  Italian 
translation  thereof  (Bibloteoa  arabo-sicula,  versions  italiana,  1880).  There  had  been 
several  previous  Saraoen  descents  on  Sicily :  in  a.d.  652  (the  island  was  defended 
by  the  Exarch  Olympics) ;  in  a.d.  669  Syracuse  was  plundered.  Both  these  in¬ 
vasions  were  from  Syria.  Then  in  a.d.  704  the  descents  from  Africa  began  under 
Mdsa  with  the  destruction  of  an  unnamed  town  on  the  west  ooast,  which  Amari 
has  identified  with  Lilybeum.  The  new  town  of  Marsa-Ali  (Marsala)  took  its 
place  In  705  Syracuse  was  plundered  again ;  and  the  island  was  repeatedly  in¬ 
vaded  in  the  eighth  century.  A.  Holm  has  summarised  these  invasions  in  voL  8 
of  his  Geschiohte  Sioiliens  im  Alterthum  (1898),  p.  816  sqq.  See  also  Vasil’ev,  op. 
cit.,  i.  and  ii.] 

97  [Euphemius  revolted  and  declared  himself  Emperor  in  a.d.  826.  See  Amari 
Storia  d.  Mas.  i.  289  sqq.  He  was  soon  thrust  aside  by  the  Saraoens.  His  name1 
survives  in  the  name  of  the  town  Calatafimi.] 
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»  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  and  an  army  of  seven  hundred 
horse  and  ten  thousand  foot.  They  landed  at  Mazara  near  the  [June  is. 
rains  of  the  ancient  Selinas ;  but,  after  some  partial  victories,  *'D’ 
Syracuse  *  was  delivered  by  the  Greeks,  the  apostate  was  slain 
before  her  walls,  and  his  African  friends  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  their  own  horses.  In  their 
torn  they  were  relieved  by  a  powerful*9  reinforcement  of  their 
brethren  of  Andalusia ;  the  largest  and  western  part  of  the  island 
was  gradually  reduced,  and  the  commodious  harbour  of  Palermo 
was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  u-d.  ssn 
Saracens.  Syracuse  preserved  about  fifty  years  the  faith  which 
the  had  sworn  to  Christ  and  to  Csssar.  In  the  last  and  fatal 
siege,  her  citizens  displayed  some  remnant  of  the  spirit  which  csim*  of 
bad  formerly  resisted  the  powers  of  Athens  and  Carthage. 

They  stood  about  twenty  days  against  the  battering-rams  and 
ea tapultae,  the  mines  and  tortoises  of  the  besiegers;  and  the 
place  might  have  been  relieved,  if  the  mariners  of  the  Imperial 
fleet  had  not  been  detained  at  Constantinople  in  building  a 
church  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  deacon  Theodosius,  with  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  was  dragged  in  chains  from  the  altar  to 
Palermo,  cast  into  a  subterraneous  dungeon,  and  exposed  to 
the  hourly  peril  of  death  or  apostacy.  His  pathetic,  and  not 
inelegant,  complaint  may  be  read  as  the  epitaph  of  his  country.100 
Prom  the  Roman  conquest  to  this  final  calamity,  Syracuse,  now 
dwindled  to  the  primitive  isle  of  Ortygia,  had  insensibly  de- A  D 
chned.  Yet  the  relics  were  still  precious;  the  plate  of  the 
cathedral  weighed  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver;  the  entire 
•poil  was  computed  at  one  million  of  pieces  of  gold  (about  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling) ;  and  the  captives  must  out-  ueoo.oooi 

■  The  splendid  and  interesting  tragedy  of  Tanorede  would  adapt  itself  ranch 
to  this  epoch  than  to  the  date  (a.d.  1005)  which  Voltaire  himself  has  chosen. 

1  awt  gently  reproach  the  poet  for  infusing  into  the  Greek  subjects  the  spirit 
4  aokra  knights  and  ancient  republicans. 

* ; Hardly  powerful ;  the  important  help  whioh  led  to  the  capture  of  Palermo 
from  Africa  in  a.d  880.  The  invaders  tried  hard  to  take  the  fortress  of 
a,  hot  did  not  succeed  till  859.] 

,HTa*  narrative  or  lamentation  of  Theodosios  is  transcribed  and  illustrated  by 
tCr.Loa,  tom.  lii.  p.  719,  <*a).  Constantine  Porphvrogemtus  (in  Vit.  Basil. 

1  TO,  p.  190-192)  mentions  the  loss  of  Syracuse  and  the  triumph  of  the  demons. 

«tt«r  of  Theodosius  to  his  friend  Leo  on  the  capture  of  Syracuse  is  published 
4  Best’s  ed.  of  Leo  Diaoonos  (Paris,  1819),  p.  177  tqq.— It  may  be  well  to  sum- 
the  progress  of  the  Saraoen  oonqueet  of  Sicily  chronologically :  Mazara 
VtrsdW;  Mineo  828;  Palermo  881;  o.  840  Caltabellotta  and  other  places; 

Uo&Lni ;  848  Refuse  ;  858  Camarina  ;  858  Cefalft ;  859  Henna ;  868-70 
Us-to .  *7*  Syracuse ;  902  Taormina,  Rametta,  Catania.] 
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(Capture  of  number  the  seventeen  thousand  Christians  who  were  transported 
A.D.goa.  from  the  sack  of  Tanromeninm  into  African  servitude.  In 
Sicily  the  religion  and  language  of  the  Greeks  were  eradicated  ; 
and  such  was  the  docility  of  the  rising  generation  that  fifteen 
thousand  boys  were  circumcised  and  clothed  on  the  same  day  with 
the  son  of  the  Fatimite  caliph.  The  Arabian  squadrons  issued 
from  the  harbours  of  Palermo,  Biserta,  and  Tunis ;  an  hundred 
and  fifty  towns  of  Calabria  and  Campania  were  attacked  and 
pillaged;  nor  could  the  suburbs  of  Borne  be  defended  by  the 
name  of  the  Ceesars  and  Apostles.  Had  the  Mahometans  been 
united,  Italy  must  have  fallen  an  easy  and  glorious  accession  to 
the  empire  of  the  prophet.  But  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  had 
lost  their  authority  in  the  West ;  the  Aglabites  and  Fatimites 
usurped  the  provinces  of  Africa;  their  emirs  of  Sicily  aspired 
to  independence;  and  the  design  of  conquest  and  dominion 
was  degraded  to  a  repetition  of  predatory  inroads.101 
Some' b“of  ^  sufferings  of  prostrate  Italy,  the  name  of  Borne  awak- 

the  s ens  a  solemn  and  mournful  recollection.  A  fleet  of  Saracens 

cent.  a.d. 

846  from  the  African  coast  presumed  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  to  approach  a  city  which  even  yet,  in  her  fallen 
state,  was  revered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  gates  and  ramparts  were  guarded  by  a  trembling  people  ; 
but  the  tombs  and  temples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  left 
exposed  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Vatioan  and  of  the  Ostian  way. 
Their  invisible  sanctity  had  protected  them  against  the  Goths, 
the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards;  but  the  Arabs  disdained  both 
the  gospel  and  the  legend ;  and  their  rapacious  spirit  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  animated  by  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The 
Christian  idols  were  stripped  of  their  costly  offerings ;  a  silver 
altar  was  torn  away  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter;  and,  if  the 
bodies  or  the  buildings  were  left  entire,  their  deliverance  must 
be  imputed  to  the  haste,  rather  than  the  scruples,  of  the 
Saracens.102  In  their  course  along  the  Appian  way,  they  pil¬ 
laged  Fundi  and  besieged  Gayeta ;  but  they  had  turned  aside 
from  the  walls  of  Borne,  and,  by  their  divisions,  the  Capitol  was 

101  The  extracts  from  the  Arabic  histories  of  Sioily  are  given  in  Abnlieda  ( Ann&L 
Moslem,  p.  271-273)  and  in  the  first  volume  of  Mnratori's  Sariptores  Beram  Itsli- 
oarrn  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  dee  Huns,  tom.  i.  p.  863,  864)  has  added  some  im¬ 
portant  facts. 

103  [See  the  aooount  in  Gregorovins,  Borne  in  the  Middle  Ages  (E.T.),  vol.  8, 
p.  87  *qq.  Gregorovins  describes  the  wealth  of  St.  Peter's  treasures  at  this  time. 
Gibbon  omits  to  mention  that  Gnj  of  Spoleto  relieved  Borne.] 
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nred  from  the  yoke  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  The  same 
danger  still  impended  on  the  heads  of  the  Roman  people  ;  and 
their  domestic  force  was  unequal  to  the  assault  of  an  African 
emir.  They  claimed  the  protection  of  their  Latin  sovereign ; 
bnt  the  Carlovingian  standard  was  overthrown  by  a  detachment 
of  the  barbarians ;  they  meditated  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
emperors ;  but  the  attempt  was  treasonable,  and  the  succour 
remote  and  precarious.101  Their  distress  appeared  to  receive 
some  aggravation  from  the  death  of  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
chiefs ;  but  the  pressing  emergency  superseded  the  forms  and 
intrigues  of  an  election;  and  the  unanimous  choice  of  pope  Ud.  8«7] 
Leo  the  Fourth 104  was  the  safety  of  the  church  and  city.  This 
pontiff  was  born  a  Roman  ;  the  courage  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
republic  glowed  in  his  breast;  and,  amidst  the  ruins  of  his 
country,  he  stood  erect,  like  one  of  the  firm  and  lofty  columns 
that  rear  their  heads  above  the  fragments  of  the  Roman  forum. 

The  first  days  of  his  reign  were  consecrated  to  the  purification 
sod  removal  of  relics,  to  prayers  and  processions,  and  to  all  the 
aolemn  offices  of  religion,  which  served  at  least  to  heal  the  im- 
Agmation,  and  restore  the  hopes,  of  the  multitude.  The  public 
defence  had  been  long  neglected,  not  from  the  presumption  of 
peaoe,  but  from  the  distress  and  poverty  of  the  times.  As  far 
u  the  scantiness  of  his  means  and  the  shortness  of  his  leisure 
would  allow,  the  ancient  walls  were  repaired  by  the  command 
of  Leo ;  fifteen  towers,  in  the  most  accessible  stations,  were 
built  or  renewed  ;  two  of  these  commanded  on  either  Bide  the 
Tiber;  and  an  iron  chain  was  drawn  across  the  stream,  to  im¬ 
pede  the  ascent  of  an  hostile  navy.  The  Romans  were  assured 
of  a  tbort  respite  by  the  welcome  news  that  the  siege  of  Gayeta 
bad  been  raised  and  that  a  part  of  the  enemy,  with  their  sacri¬ 
legious  plunder,  had  perished  in  the  waves. 

But  the  storm  which  had  been  delayed  soon  burst  upon 

of  Leo  IV. 

A.D.  849 


mOee  of  ft he  moot  eminent  Romeos  (Gretienus,  magister  militnm  ct  Romeo i 
pkatL,  scpensta)  wee  accused  of  declaring,  Quia  Franoi  nihil  nobis  boni  f&omnt, 
adjutorium  prabent,  eed  megis  qua  nostra  sanft  violenter  tollnnt.  Qnere 
■se  whvmmna  Gnseot,  el  earn  eis  fcedas  peris  oomponentes,  Frenoomm  regem  et 
mmmm  d§  nostro  regno  eft  domineftione  expellimas  ?  Anastasias  in  Leone  IV.  p. 

m 


“Voltaire  (Hist.  G4n4rale,  tom.  ii.  o.  88,  p.  124)  appears  to  be  remarkably 
Mbs  with  the  character  of  pope  Leo  IV.  I  have  borrowed  his  general  expres- 
m  ;  bet  the  sight  of  the  forum  has  furnished  me  with  a  more  distinct  and  lively 
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them  with  redoubled  violence.  The  Aglabite,106  who  reigned 
in  Africa,  and  had  inherited  from  his  father  a  treasure  and  an 
army  :  a  fleet  of  Arabs  and  Moors,  after  a  short  refreshment  in 
the  harbours  of  Sardinia,  cast  anchor  before  the  month  of  the 
Tiber,  sixteen  miles  from  the  city;  and  their  discipline  and 
numbers  appeared  to  threaten,  not  a  transient  inroad,  but  a 
of  serious  design  of  conquest  and  dominion.  But  the  vigilance  of 
ern  Leo  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  vassals  of  the  Greek  em¬ 
pire,  the  free  and  maritime  states  of  Gayeta,  Naples,  and 
Amalfi  ;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  their  galleys  appeared  in  the 
port  of  Ostia,  under  the  command  of  CsBsarius,  the  son  of  the 
Neapolitan  duke,  a  noble  and  valiant  youth,  who  had  already 
vanquished  the  fleets  of  the  Saracens.  With  his  principal  com¬ 
panions,  CsBsarius  was  invited  to  the  Lateran  palace,  and  the 
dexterous  pontiff  affected  to  inquire  their  errand,  and  to  accept, 
with  joy  and  surprise,  their  providential  succour.  The  city 
bands,  in  arms,  attended  their  father  at  Ostia,  where  he  re¬ 
viewed  and  blessed  his  generous  deliverers.  They  kissed  his 
feet,  received  the  communion  with  martial  devotion,  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  prayer  of  Leo,  that  the  same  God  who  had  sup¬ 
ported  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  his  champions  against  the  adversaries 
of  his  holy  name.  After  a  similar  prayer,  and  with  equal  reso¬ 
lution,  the  Moslems  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Christian 
galleys,  which  preserved  their  advantageous  station  along  the 
coast.  The  victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  allies,  when  it 
was  less  gloriously  decided  in  their  favour  by  a  sudden  tempest, 
which  confounded  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  stoutest  mari¬ 
ners.  The  Christians  were  sheltered  in  a  friendly  harbour, 
while  the  Africans  were  scattered  and  dashed  in  pieces  among 
the  rocks  and  islands  of  an  hostile  shore.  Those  who  escaped 
from  shipwreck  and  hunger  neither  found  nor  deserved  mercy 
at  the  hands  of  their  implacable  pursuers.108  The  sword  and 
the  gibbet  reduced  the  dangerous  multitude  of  captives;  and 
the  remainder  was  more  usefully  employed,  to  restore  the 

109  De  Guignes,  Hist.  G4n6rale  des  Hans,  tom.  i.  p.  868,  864.  Oardonne,  Hist, 
de  l’Airique  et  de  l’Esp&gne,  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes,  tom.  ii.  p.  24,  26.  I 
observe,  and  cannot  reconcile,  the  difference  of  these  writers  in  the  succession  of 
the  Aglabites.  [The  Aghl&bid  who  reigned  at  this  time  was  Mohammad  L  (840- 
866).  For  the  succession  see  8.  Lane-Poole,  Mohammadan  Dynasties,  p.  87.] 

109  [The  battle  of  Ostia  is  the  subject  of  a  fresco  of  Baffaelle  in  the  Vatican.] 
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wcred  edifices  which  they  had  attempted  to  subvert.  The 
pontiff,  at  the  head  of  the  citizens  and  allies,  paid  his  grateful 
devotion  at  the  shrines  of  the  apostles  ;  and,  among  the  spoils 
of  this  naval  victory,  thirteen  Arabian  bows  of  pure  and  massy 
silver  were  suspended  round  the  altar  of  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee.  The  reign  of  Leo  the  Fourth  was  employed  in  the 
defence  and  ornament  of  the  Bo  man  state :  the  churches  were 
renewed  and  embellished ;  near  four  thousand  pounds  of  silver 
were  consecrated  to  repair  the  losses  of  St.  Peter ;  and  his 
sanctuary  was  decorated  with  a  plate  of  gold  the  weight  of  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  pounds ;  embossed  with  the  portraits  of 
the  pope  and  emperor,  and  encircled  with  a  string  of  pearls. 

Yet  this  vain  magnificence  reflects  less  glory  on  the  character 
of  Leo  than  the  paternal  care  with  which  he  rebuilt  the  walls 
of  Harta  and  Ameria ;  and  transported  the  wandering  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Centum  cell®  to  his  new  foundation  of  Leopolis,  twelve 
miles  from  the  seashore.107  By  his  liberality  a  colony  of  Corsi¬ 
cans.  with  their  wives  and  children,  was  planted  in  the  station 
of  Porto  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  the  falling  city  was  re-rBeb<uid- 
stored  for  their  use,  the  fields  and  vineyards  were  divided  among  Porta.) 
the  new  settlers ;  their  first  efforts  were  assisted  by  a  gift  of 
horses  and  cattle ;  and  the  hardy  exiles,  who  breathed  revenge 
against  the  Saracens,  swore  to  live  and  die  under  the  standard 
of  St.  Peter.  The  nations  of  the  West  and  North,  who  visited 
the  threshold  of  the  apostles,  had  gradually  formed  the  large 
and  populous  suburb  of  the  Vatican,  and  their  various  habita¬ 
tions  were  distinguished,  in  the  language  of  the  times,  as  the 
tekooU  of  the  Greeks  and  Goths,  of  the  Lombards  and  Saxons. 

Bat  this  venerable  spot  was  still  open  to  sacrilegious  insult ;  the 
design  of  enclosing  it  with  walls  and  towers  exhausted  all  that 
authority  could  command  or  charity  would  supply ;  and  the 
poos,  labour  of  four  years  was  animated  in  every  season,  and 

,a‘  DtNII  (Chorographia  Italia  Modi!  JSvi,  p.  106,  108)  has  illustrated  Oen- 
Uni’s,  Leopolis,  Ct  vitas  Leomna,  and  the  other  plaoes  of  the  Roman  duchy, 
leofbhs  never  flourished.  For  the  walls  of  the  Leonine  city  see  Gregorovius,  op. 

p  Ti  The  fortification  of  the  Vatican  had  been  already  designed  and 

Nxa  by  Pope  Leo  111  “  The  line  of  Leo  the  Fourth’s  walls,  built  almost  in  the 

Sera  of  a  horseshoe,  ia  atill  in  part  preserved,  and  may  be  traoed  in  the  Borgo  near 
pMMg*  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  near  the  Mint  or  the  papal  garden  as  far  as  the 
jLdt  smxr  tower,  also  in  the  line  of  the  Porta  Pertusa,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
I  arm  a  oeod  between  another  corner  tower  and  the  Porta  Fabrica.”  Gre¬ 
tna*.  tb..  p.  &*.] 
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at  every  hour,  by  the  presence  of  the  indefatigable  pontiff.  The 
love  of  fame,  a  generous  but  worldly  passion,  may  be  detected 
in  the  name  of  the  Leonine  city,  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
Vatican ;  yet  the  pride  of  the  dedication  was  tempered  with 
Christian  penance  and  humility.  The  boundary  was  trod  by 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  barefoot,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  the 
songs  of  triumph  were  modulated  to  psalms  and  litanies  ;  the 
walls  were  besprinkled  with  holy  water ;  and  the  ceremony  was 
oonoluded  with  a  prayer  that,  under  the  guardian  care  of  the 
apostles  and  the  angelic  host,  both  the  old  and  the  new  Rome 
might  over  be  preserved  pure,  prosperous,  and  impregnable.1® 

The  emperor  Theophilus,  son  of  Michael  the  Stammerer, 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  high-spirited  princes  who  reigned 
at  Constantinople  during  the  middle  age.  In  offensive  or  de¬ 
fensive  war,  he  marched  in  person  five  times  against  the  Saracens, 
formidable  in  his  attack,  esteemed  by  the  enemy  in  his  losses 
and  defeats.  In  the  last  of  these  expeditions  he  penetrated 
into  Syria,  and  besieged  the  obscure  town  of  Sozopetra :  the 
casual  birth-place  of  the  caliph  Motassem,  whose  father  Harun 
was  attended  in  peace  or  war  by  the  most  favourite  of  his 
wives  and  concubines.  The  revolt  of  a  Persian  impostor  em¬ 
ployed  at  that  moment  the  arms  of  the  Saracen,  and  he  could 
only  intercede  in  favour  of  a  place  for  which  he  felt  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  some  degree  of  filial  affection.  These  solicitations 
determined  the  emperor  to  wound  his  pride  in  so  sensible  a  part. 
Sozopetra  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  Syrian  prisoners 
were  marked  or  mutilated  with  ignominious  cruelty,  and  a 
thousand  female  captives  were  forced  away  from  the  adjacent 
territory.  Among  these  a  matron  of  the  house  of  Abbas  in¬ 
voked,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  the  name  of  Motassem ;  and  the 
insults  of  the  Greeks  engaged  the  honour  of  her  kinsman  to 
avenge  his  indignity  and  to  answer  her  appeal.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  two  elder  brothers,  the  inheritance  of  the  youngest 
had  been  confined  to  Anatolia,  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Circassia ; 

199  The  Arabs  and  the  Greeks  are  alike  silent  concerning  the  invasion  of  Borne 
by  the  Africans.  The  Latin  chronicles  do  not  afford  much  instruction  (see  the 
Annals  of  Baronins  and  Pagi).  Oar  authentic  and  contemporary  guide  for  the 
Popes  of  the  ixth  oentury  is  Anastasia*,  librarian  of  the  Roman  church.  His  Life 
of  Leo  IV.  contains  twenty-four  pages  (p.  175-199,  edit.  Paris) ;  and,  if  a  great 
part  consists  of  superstitions  trifles,  we  must  blame  or  commend  his  hero,  who  was 
much  oftener  in  a  church  than  in  a  camp.  [Liber  Pontificalia,  ed.  Duchesne,  vol. 
iL  See  above,  voL  v.  Appendix  1,  p.  540.] 
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this  frontier  station  had  exercised  his  military  talents ;  and, 
unong  his  accidental  claims  to  the  name  of  OcUmary,m  the 
most  meritorious  are  the  eight  battles  which  he  gained  or  fought 
•gainst  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  In  this  personal  quarrel, 
the  troops  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  recruited  from  the 
tribes  of  Arabia  and  the  Turkish  hordes :  his  cavalry  might  be 
munerous,  though  we  should  deduct  some  myriads  from  the 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  horses  of  the  royal  stables ;  and 
the  expense  of  the  armament  was  computed  at  four  millions 
iterling,  or  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  From  Tarsus, 
the  place  of  assembly,  the  Saracens  advanced  in  three  divisions 
•long  the  high  road  of  Constantinople :  Motassem  himself  com¬ 
manded  the  centre,  and  the  vanguard  was  given  to  his  son 
Abbes,  who,  in  the  trial  of  the  first  adventures,  might  succeed 
with  the  more  glory,  or  fail  with  the  least  reproach.  In  the 
revenge  of  his  injury,  the  caliph  prepared  to  retaliate  a  similar 
•Stout  The  father  of  Theophilus  was  a  native  of  Amorium110 
m  Phrygia ;  the  original  seat  of  the  imperial  house  had  been 
•domed  with  privileges  and  monuments ;  and,  whatever  might 
be  the  indifference  of  the  people,  Constantinople  itself  was 
oroely  of  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
eoart.  The  name  of  Amorium  was  inscribed  on  the  shields  of 
the  Saracens  ;  and  their  three  armies  were  again  united  under 
the  walls  of  the  devoted  city.  It  had  been  proposed  by  the 
wisest  counsellors  to  evacuate  Amorium,  to  remove  the  inhabit¬ 
ant!,  and  to  abandon  the  empty  structures  to  the  vain  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  barbarians.  The  emperor  embraced  the  more 
fareroas  resolution  of  defending,  in  a  siege  and  battle,  the 
country  of  his  ancestors.  When  the  armies  drew  near,  the 
front  of  the  Mahometan  line  appeared  to  a  Roman  eye  more 
doaeJy  planted  with  speara  and  javelins ;  but  the  event  of  the 

*"*  lb#  earns  number  vu  Applied  to  the  following  cireoxnstanoe  In  the  life  of 
VtoMMB  :  be  «y  the  eighth  of  the  Abba— idee ;  he  reigned  tight  jean,  eight 
— —be  aad  eight  da  ye ;  left  eight  tone,  eight  daughters,  eight  thousand  slates, 

i Hinas  of  gold. 

Aaorutm  is  seldom  mentioned  bj  the  old  geographers,  and  totally  forgotten 
a  lbs  Bnman  Itineraries.  After  the  with  oentnry  it  became  an  episcopal  see,  and 
*  baft*  tbs  metropolis  of  the  new  Galatia  [formed  by  Theodosios  the  Great] 
Ctot  Saoeio  Paolo,  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  384).  The  city  rose  again  from  its  mine, 
i m  Amid  read  Ammuria  not  Anpuria ,  in  the  text  of  the  Nubian  geographer,  p. 
SI  [Tbs  aits  is  near  Hanaa  Hadji.  8—  Hamilton,  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  i. 
P  tit ;  beamy,  Asia  Minor,  p.  380-1.  The  battle  described  in  the  text  was 
taa |tt  asi  el  the  Balys,  near  Daalmon  (Tokat).] 
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action  was  not  glorious  on  either  side  to  the  national  troops. 
The  Arabs  were  broken,  but  it  was  by  the  swords  of  thirty 
thousand  Persians,  who  had  obtained  service  and  settlement 
in  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Greeks  were  repulsed  and  van¬ 
quished,  but  it  was  by  the  arrows  of  the  Turkish  cavalry ;  and, 
had  not  their  bow-strings  been  damped  and  relaxed  by  the 
evening  rain,  very  few  of  the  Christians  could  have  escaped  with 
the  emperor  from  the  field  of  battle.  They  breathed  at  Dory- 
lffium,  at  the  distance  of  three  days ;  and  Theophilus,  reviewing 
his  trembling  squadrons,  forgave  the  common  flight  both  of  the 
prince  and  people.  Alter  this  discovery  of  his  weakness,  he 
vainly  hoped  to  deprecate  the  fate  of  Amorium :  the  inexorable 
caliph  rejected  with  contempt  his  prayers  and  promises ;  and 
detained  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his 
great  revenge.  They  had  nearly  been  the  witnesses  of  his  shame. 
The  vigorous  assaults  of  fifty-five  days  were  encountered  by  a 
faithful  governor,  a  veteran  garrison,  and  a  desperate  people; 
and  the  Saracens  must  have  raised  the  siege  if  a  domestic  traitor 
had  not  pointed  to  the  weakest  part  of  the  wall,  a  place  which 
was  decorated  with  the  statues  of  a  lion  and  a  bull.  The  vow 
of  Motassem  was  accomplished  with  unrelenting  rigour;  tired, 
rather  than  satiated,  with  destruction,  he  returned  to  his  new 
cstmirT*'  palace  of  Samara,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad,  while  the 
§Ud*dfor  unfortunate  m  Theophilus  implored  the  tardy  and  doubtful  aid 
a  iHaeW  of  his  Western  rival,  the  emperor  of  the  Franks.  Yet  in  the 
siege  of  Amorium  above  seventy  thousand  Moslems  had  perished ; 
their  loss  had  been  revenged  by  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand 
Christians,  and  the  sufferings  of  an  equal  number  of  captives, 
who  were  treated  as  the  most  atrocious  criminals.  Mutual 
necessity  could  sometimes  extort  the  exchange  or  ransom  of 
prisoners  ; m  but  in  the  national  religious  conflict  of  the  two 

111  In  the  East  he  was  styled  a*#tvx4*  (Continoator  Theophan.  L  lii.  p.  84  [p. 
135,  1.  10,  ed.  Bonn]) ;  bat  snch  was  the  ignorance  of  the  West  that  his  ambas¬ 
sadors,  in  public  discourse,  might  boldly  narrate,  de  victoriis,  qua a  adYersns  exteras 
be  Hand  o  gen  tee  cue  lit  ns  fnerat  assecntns  (Annalist.  Bertinian.  apod  Pagi,  tom.  iii. 
p.  790  [Pertz,  Mon.  L  434]).  [For  Samarra  cp.  Le  Strange  in  Journal  As.  Soc. 
vol.  27,  p.  36. — The  siege  of  Amorion  lasted  only  twelve  days.] 

u*  Abolpharagius  (Dynast  p.  167,  168)  relates  one  of  these  singular  transac¬ 
tions  on  the  bridge  of  the  river  Lam  us  [Lanas  Su]  in  Cilicia,  the  limit  of  the  two 
empires,  and  one  day’s  journey  westward  of  Tarsus  (d’Anville.  Geographic  Ancienne, 
tom.  ii.  p.  91).  Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  Moslems,  eight  handled 
women  and  children,  one  hundred  confederates,  were  exchanged  for  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  Greeks.  They  passed  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and,  when 
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empires  peace  was  without  confidence,  and  war  without  mercy. 

Quarter  was  seldom  given  in  the  field ;  those  who  escaped  the 
edge  of  the  sword  were  condemned  to  hopeless  servitude  or 
exquisite  torture  ;  and  a  Catholic  emperor  relates,  with  visible 
satisfaction,  the  execution  of  the  Saracens  of  Crete,  who  were 
flayed  alive,  or  plunged  into  caldrons  of  boiling  oil.™  To  a 
point  of  honour  Motassem  had  sacrificed  a  flourishing  city,  two 
hundred  thousand  lives,  and  the  property  of  millions.  The 
same  caliph  descended  from  his  horse  and  dirtied  his  robe  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  who  with  his  laden 
ass  bad  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  On  which  of  these  actions  did 
he  reflect  with  the  most  pleasure,  when  he  was  summoned  by 
the  angel  of  death?™ 

With  Motassem,  the  eighth  of  the  Abbassides,  the  glory  ofmiordera 
his  family  and  nation  expired.  When  the  Arabian  conquerors  Tum»h 
had  spread  themselves  over  the  East,  and  were  mingled  with  ijJ^aJUro, 
the  servile  crowds  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  they  insensibly  <*°' 
lost  the  freeborn  and  martial  virtues  of  the  desert.  The  courage 
of  the  South  is  the  artificial  fruit  of  discipline  and  prejudice ;  the 
active  power  of  enthusiasm  had  decayed,  and  the  mercenary 
farces  of  the  caliphs  were  recruited  in  those  climates  of  the 
North,  of  which  valour  is  the  hardy  and  spontaneous  production. 

Of  the  Turks™  who  dwelt  upon  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  the 
robust  youths,  either  taken  in  war  or  purchased  in  trade,  were 
educated  in  the  exercises  of  the  field  and  the  profession  of  the 
Mahometan  faith.  The  Turkish  guards  stood  in  arms  round  the 

th«y  reached  their  respective  friends,  they  shouted  Allah  Aebar ,  and  Kyrie  Elsison. 

Man y  of  the  prisoners  of  Amorium  were  probably  among  them,  but  in  the  same 
fear  (a.. h.  281)  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  the  forty- two  martyrs,  were  beheaded 
by  the  caliph's  order.  [For  exchanges  of  prisoners  on  the  Lamos  see  also  Theoph. 

Coatin.  p.  448,  ed.  Bonn.  The  hagiographical  texts  on  the  death  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  captives  taken  at  Amorinm  (a.d.  888)  and  martyred  seven  years  later, 
have  been  edited  by  P.  Nikitin  :  Skazaniia  o  42  Amoriiskikh  mnohenikakh,  in  the 
Zspiaki  of  Russian  Imp.  Aoademy,  viii.*  s4r.  vii.  2, 1905.] 

111  Constantin.  Porphyrogenitus,  in  Vit.  Basil,  o.  61,  p.  186.  These  Saraoens 
v«re  indeed  treated  with  peculiar  severity  as  pirates  and  renegadoes. 

11 4  For  Theophilns,  Motassem,  and  the  Amorian  war,  see  the  Continnator  of 
Tbeophanes  (L  iii.  p.  77-84  [p.  124  »qq.  ed.  Bonn]),  Genesins  (1.  iii.  p.  24-84  [p. 

SI  •?$.]),  Cedrenns  (528-582  [ii.  129  sqq.  ed.  Bonn]),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saraoen.  p. 

180),  Abnlpharagins  (Dynast,  p.  165,  166),  Abulfeda  (AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  191), 
iUerbelot  (Bibliot.  Orientals,  p.  689,  640). 

us  M.  de  Guignss,  who  sometimes  leaps,  and  sometimes  stumbles,  in  the  gnlf 
batveen  Chinese  and  Mahometan  story,  thinks  he  can  see  that  these  Turks  are  the 
Bon-ks%  alias  the  K ao-lchs,  or  htgh-waggons ;  that  they  were  divided  into  fiftee 
hordes,  from  China  and  Siberia  to  the  dominions  of  the  oaliphs  and  Samanides,  do. 

(Hist,  det  Hons.  tom.  iii.  p.  1-88,  124-181). 
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throne  of  their  benefactor,  and  their  chiefs  usurped  the  dominion 
of  the  palace  and  the  provinces.  Motassem,  the  first  author  of 
this  dangerous  example,  introduced  into  the  capital  above  fifty 
thousand  Turks:  their  licentious  conduct  provoked  the  public 
indignation,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  and  people  induced 
the  caliph  to  retire  from  Bagdad,  and  establish  his  own  residence 
and  the  camp  of  his  barbarian  favourites  at  Samara  on  the 
Tigris,  about  twelve  leagues  above  the  city  of  Peace.118  His 
[Mut»-  son  Motawakkel  was  a  jealous  and  cruel  tyrant;  odious  to 
r.Dt847-86U  his  subjects,  he  cast  himself  on  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers,  and 
these  strangers,  ambitious  and  apprehensive,  were  tempted  by 
the  rich  promise  of  a  revolution.  At  the  instigation,  or  at  least 
in  the  cause,  of  his  son,  they  burst  into  his  apartment  at  the 
hour  of  Bupper,  and  the  caliph  was  cut  into  seven  pieces  by  the 
same  swords  which  he  had  recently  distributed  among  the 
guards  of  his  life  and  throne.  To  this  throne,  yet  streaming 
[uuntMir.  with  a  father’s  blood,  Montasser  was  triumphantly  led ;  but  in 
a.d.  asi-2]  a  ygjgjj  0f  Bjx  months  he  found  only  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  consci¬ 
ence.  If  he  wept  at  the  sight  of  an  old  tapestry  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  crime  and  punishment  of  the  son  of  Chosroes ;  if  his 
days  were  abridged  by  grief  and  remorse,  we  may  allow  some 
pity  to  a  parricide,  who  exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of  death, 
that  he  had  lost  both  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  After 
this  act  of  treason,  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  the  garment  and 
walking  staff  of  Mahomet,  were  given  and  tom  away  by  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  who  in  four  years  created,  deposed,  and 
murdered  three  commanders  of  the  faithful.  As  often  as  the 
Turks  were  inflamed  by  fear,  or  rage,  or  avarice,  these  caliphs 
were  dragged  by  the  feet,  exposed  naked  to  the  scorching  sun, 
beaten  with  iron  clubs,  and  compelled  to  purchase,  by  the 
abdication  of  their  dignity,  a  short  reprieve  of  inevitable  fate.m 
At  length,  however,  the  fury  of  the  tempest  was  spent  or 

116  He  changed  the  old  name  of  Snmere,  or  Samara,  into  the  fanciful  title  of 
Ser-men-rai,  that  whioh  gives  pleasure  at  first  (d’Herbelot,  Bibliothdque  Orientals, 
p.  808  ;  d’Anville,  FEuphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  97,  98).  [Surra  men  rad  =*  “  who  so 
saw,  rejoiced  ”.] 

117  Take  a  specimen,  the  death  of  the  caliph  Motaz  :  Oorreptnm  pedibus  retra- 
hunt,  et  sudibus  probe  permuloant,  et  spoliatum  laoeris  vestibns  in  sole  oolloo&nt, 
pra  cnjns  aoerrimo  ee&tu  pedes  alternis  attollebat  et  demittebat.  Adstantiom  aliqnia 
misero  colaphos  oontinuo  ingerebat,  quos  ille  objeotis  manibuB  avertere  studebat.  .  .  . 
Qno  facto  traditus  tortori  fait  totoque  triduo  oibo  potuque  prohibitus.  .  .  .  Suffo- 
catus,  Ac.  (Abulfeda,  p.  206).  Of  the  caliph  Mohtadi,  he  says,  cervices  ipei  perpetuis 
iotibus  oontundebant,  testioulosque  pedibus  conouloabant  (p.  208). 
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diverted;  the  Abbassides  returned  to  the  less  turbulent  resi¬ 
dence  of  Bagdad  ;  the  insolence  of  the  Turks  was  curbed  with 
a  firmer  and  more  skilful  band,  and  their  numbers  were  divided 
and  destroyed  in  foreign  warfare.  But  the  nations  of  the  East 
bad  been  taught  to  trample  on  the  successors  of  the  prophet ; 
and  the  blessings  of  domestic  peace  were  obtained  by  the  relax¬ 
ation  of  strength  and  discipline.  So  uniform  are  the  mischiefs 
of  military  despotism  that  I  seem  to  repeat  the  story  of  the 
pretorians  of  Rome.118 

While  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was  damped  by  the  business,  bim and 
the  pleasure,  and  the  knowledge,  of  the  age,  it  burned  with  of 
concentrated  heat  in  the  breasts  of  the  chosen  few,  the  con-^£!eeo«i 
genial  spirits,  who  were  ambitious  of  reigning  either  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next.  How  carefully  soever  the  book  of  pro¬ 
phecy  had  been  sealed  by  the  apostle  of  Mecca,  ttie  wishes, 
and  (if  we  may  profane  the  word)  even  the  reason,  of  fanati¬ 
cism  might  believe  that,  after  the  successive  missions  of  Adam, 

Noah.  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  the  same  God, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  would  reveal  a  still  more  perfect  and 
permanent  law.  In  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-seventh  year 
of  the  Hegira,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cufa,  an  Arabian 
preacher,  of  the  name  of  Carmath,119  assumed  the  lofty  and 
incomprehensible  style  of  the  Guide,  the  Director,  the  De¬ 
monstration,  the  Word,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Camel,  the  Herald 
of  the  Messiah,  who  had  conversed  with  him  in  a  human  shape, 
and  the  representative  of  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ali,  of  St. 


**•  See  under  the  reigns  of  Motassem,  Motewakkel,  Montesaer,  Mostein,  Motes, 
Mofatoii.  and  Mo  tamed,  in  the  Biblioth£que  of  d'Herbelot,  and  the  now  familiar 
mam ate  of  Elmaein,  Abnlpharagius,  and  Abnlfeda.  [Mustain,  a.d.  862-6;  Matess, 
eja.  «A9  ;  Mohtadi,  a-d.  869-70 ;  Matemid,  a.d.  870-92.] 

-*  [The  “  Carina thian  "  movement  has  received  its  name,  not  from  its  originators, 
be*  frm  the  mao  who  plaoed  himself  at  its  head  and  organized  it  at  K&fa — Hamdin 
Aafaalh,  called  Cannath.  The  true  founder  of  the  Carmathian  movement  was 
lad  k  LAh  ibo  Mai  man  al-Kaddsh,  the  aotive  missionary  of  the  Ismailite  doctrine. 
Tbs  doctrine  was  that  Ismail  eon  of  Jafar  al-Sadik  was  the  seventh  imam  from  Ali ; 
Mi  ttaaX  Ismail's  son  Mohammad  was  the  seventh  prophet  of  the  world  (of  the  other 
Adam,  Ac.,  are  mentioned  above,  in  the  text} — the  M&hdi  (or  Messiah). 
Monaanasd  had  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  eightn  century,  but  he  would  come 
ipisL  A  hi  Allah  and  his  missionaries  propagated  their  doctrines  far  and  wide; 
ecpogfat  to  eonvert  Sunnites  as  well  as  Shiites,  and  even  Jews  and  Christians. 

they  represented  the  Mahdl  as  Messias ;  to  the  Christians  as  the 
toasts.  A  hi  AllAh's  son  Ahmad  oontinued  his  work,  and  it  was  one  of  his  mis- 
who  convened  Cannath.  The  new  interpretations  of  the  Koran  mentioned 
a  to*  text  were  doe  not  to  Cannath,  but  to  Abd  Allah.  See  Weil's  account,  op.  cit., 
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John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  In  his  mystic 
volmne,  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  were  refined  to  a  more 
spiritual  sense ;  he  relaxed  the  duties  of  ablution,  fasting,  and 
pilgrimage;  allowed  the  indiscriminate  use  of  wine  and  for¬ 
bidden  food ;  and  nourished  the  fervour  of  his  disciples  by  the 
daily  repetition  of  fifty  prayers.  The  idleness  and  ferment  of 
the  rustic  crowd  awakened  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  of 
Cufa ;  a  timid  persecution  assisted  the  progress  of  the  new  sect ; 
and  the  name  of  the  prophet  became  more  revered  after  his 
person  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  world.  His  twelve 
apostles  dispersed  themselves  among  the  Bedoweens,  “  a  race 
of  men,”  says  Abulfeda,  “  equally  devoid  of  reason  and  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  ”  and  the  success  of  their  preaching  seemed  to  threaten 
Arabia  with  a  new  revolution.  The  Carmathians  were  ripe 
for  rebellion,  since  they  disclaimed  the  title  of  the  house  of 
Abbas  and  abhorred  the  worldly  pomp  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad. 
They  were  susceptible  of  discipline,  since  they  vowed  a  blind 
and  absolute  submission  to  their  imam,  who  was  called  to  the 
prophetic  office  by  the  voice  of  God  and  the  people.  Instead 
of  the  legal  tithes,  he  claimed  the  fifth  of  their  substance  and 
spoil ;  the  most  flagitious  sins  were  no  more  than  the  type  of 
disobedience ;  and  the  brethren  were  united  and  concealed  by 
Their  mill-  an  oath  of  secrecy.  After  a  bloody  conflict,  they  prevailed  in 
i>ioito.x*A.i>.the  province  of  Bahrein,  along  the  Persian  Gulf;  far  and  wide, 
900,  &c'  the  tribes  of  the  desert  were  subject  to  the  sceptre,  or  rather  to 
[Aba  Tahir  the  sword,  of  Abu  Said  and  his  son  Abu  Taher ;  and  these  re- 
bellious  imams  could  muster  in  the  field  an  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  fanatics.  The  mercenaries  of  the  caliph  were  dis¬ 
mayed  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who  neither  asked  nor 
accepted  quarter ;  and  the  difference  between  them  in  fortitude 
and  patience  is  expressive  of  the  change  which  three  centuries 
of  prosperity  had  effected  in  the  character  of  the  Arabians. 
Such  troops  were  discomfited  in  every  action ;  the  cities  of  Baoca 
and  Baalbec,  of  Cufa  and  Bassora,  were  taken  and  pillaged; 
Bagdad  was  filled  with  consternation ;  and  the  caliph  trembled 
behind  the  veils  of  his  palace.  In  a  daring  inroad  beyond  the 
Tigris,  Abu  Taher  advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  capital  with  no 
more  than  five  hundred  horse.  By  the  special  order  of  Moctader, 
the  bridges  had  been  broken  down,  and  the  person  or  head  of 
the  rebel  was  expected  every  hour  by  the  commander  of  the 
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faithful.  His  lieutenant,  from  a  motive  of  fear  or  pity,  apprised 
Abu  Taher  of  his  danger,  and  recommended  a  speedy  escape. 

“Tour  master,”  said  the  intrepid  Carmathian  to  the  messenger, 

“  is  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers :  three  such  men  as 
these  are  wanting  in  his  host :  ”  at  the  same  instant,  turning  to 
three  of  his  companions,  he  commanded  the  first  to  plunge  a 
dagger  into  his  breast,  the  second  to  leap  into  the  Tigris,  and 
the  third  to  cast  himself  headlong  down  a  precipice.  They 
obeyed  without  a  murmur.  “  Relate,”  continued  the  imam, 

“  what  you  have  seen :  before  the  evening  your  general  shall 
be  chained  among  my  dogs.”  Before  the  evening,  the  camp 
was  surprised  and  the  menace  was  executed.  The  rapine  of 
the  Carmathians  was  sanctified  by  their  aversion  to  the 
worship  of  Mecca:  they  robbed  a  caravan  of  pilgrims,  and 
twenty  thousand  devout  Moslems  were  abandoned  on  theu.o.  mi 
burning  sands  to  a  death  of  hunger  and  thirst.140  Another 
year  they  suffered  the  pilgrims  to  proceed  without  interruption ; 
but,  in  the  festival  of  devotion,  Abu  Taher  stormed  the  holy  city 
and  trampled  on  the  most  venerable  relics  of  the  Mahometan  Tb«y  p»- 
faith.  Thirty  thousand  citizens  and  strangers  were  put  to  the^asT** 
•word ;  the  sacred  precincts  were  polluted  by  the  burial  of  three 
thoasand  dead  bodies;  the  well  of  Zemzem  overflowed  with 
blood ;  the  golden  spout  was  forced  from  its  place ;  the  veil  of 
the  Caaba  was  divided  among  these  impious  sectaries ;  and  the 
black  stone,  the  first  monument  of  the  nation,  was  borne  away 
in  triumph  to  their  capital.  After  this  deed  of  sacrilege  and 
aweltv,  they  continued  to  infest  the  confines  of  Irak,  Syria, 
ud  Egypt ;  but  the  vital  principle  of  enthusiasm  had  withered 
*<  the  root.  Their  scruples  or  their  avarice  again  opened  the 
pignmage  of  Mecca  and  restored  the  black  stone  of  the  Caaba ; 
sod  it  u  needless  to  inquire  into  what  factions  they  were  broken, 
w  by  whose  swords  they  were  finally  extirpated.  The  sect 
l  the  Carmathians  may  be  considered  as  the  second  visible 
***  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.141 

The  third  and  most  obvious  cause  was  the  weight  and  Revolt  or 

v  the  pro- 

*  kb 6  Tahir  »l*o  plundered  pilgrim  cere  van*  in  a.d.  934.]  a^Soo-W* 

ni  For  the  mt  of  the  Ganna  thians,  consult  Elmaoin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  219,  224, 

®  *1.  25* ,  341,  3431,  Abulpharaffius  (Dynast,  p.  179-1821,  Abulfeda  (Annal. 
ft  118,  319.  343,  263,  374),  and  d’Herbelot  (BibliothAqne  Oricntale, 

►  »lh,U5).  I  dad  tome  Inoonaittenciet  of  theology  end  chronology,  which 

>  do:  be  m»j  oor  of  much  importance  to  reconcile.  [De  Gocje,  M^raoirc 
«•  Carmalhee  do  Bahrain  (1886).] 
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dynasties 


magnitude  oi  the  empire  itself.  The  caliph  A  Imam  on  might 
proudly  assert  that  it  was  easier  for  him  to  rule  the  East  and 
the  West  than  to  manage  a  chess-board  of  two  feet  square ; m  yet 
I  suspect  that  in  both  those  games  he  was  guilty  of  many  fatal 
mistakes ;  and  I  perceive  that  in  the  distant  provinces  the 
authority  of  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  Abbassides  was 
already  impaired.  The  analogy  of  despotism  invests  the  re¬ 
presentative  with  the  full  majesty  of  the  prince ;  the  division 
and  balance  of  powers  might  relax  the  habits  of  obedience, 
might  encourage  the  passive  subject  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
and  administration  of  civil  government.  He  who  is  born  in 
the  purple  is  seldom  worthy  to  reign ;  but  the  elevation  of  a 
private  man,  of  a  peasant  perhaps,  or  a  slave,  affords  a  strong 
presumption  of  his  courage  and  capacity.  The  viceroy  of  a  re¬ 
mote  kingdom  aspires  to  secure  the  property  and  inheritance 
of  his  precarious  trust ;  the  nations  must  rejoice  in  the  presence 
of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  command  of  armies  and  treasures 
are  at  once  the  object  and  the  instrument  of  his  ambition.  A 
change  was  scarcely  visible  as  long  as  the  lieutenants  of  the 
caliph  were  content  with  their  vicarious  title ;  while  they 
solicited  for  themselves  or  their  sons  a  renewal  of  the  Imperial 
grant,  and  still  maintained  on  the  coin,  and  in  the  public 
prayers,  the  name  and  prerogative  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful.  But  in  the  long  and  hereditary  exercise  of  power, 
they  assumed  the  pride  and  attributes  of  royalty ;  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  peace  or  war,  of  reward  or  punishment,  depended  solely 
on  their  will ;  and  the  revenues  of  their  government  were 
reserved  for  local  services  or  private  magnificence.  Instead  of 
a  regular  supply  of  men  and  money,  the  successors  of  the 
prophet  were  flattered  with  the  ostentatious  gift  of  an  elephant, 
or  a  cast  of  hawks,  a  suit  of  silk  hangings,  or  some  pounds  of 
musk  and  amber.1*8 

After  the  revolt  of  Spain  from  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Abbassides,  the  first  symptoms  of  disobedience 

la  Hyde,  Syntagma  Dissertat.  tom.  ii.  p.  57,  in  Hist.  Shahilndii.  [Also :  A1 
Nuwairi,  in  de  Saoy,  Exposd  de  la  religion  des  Druses,  vol.  i.] 

m  The  dynasties  of  the  Arabian  empire  may  be  stodied  in  the  Annals  of  El- 
maoin,  Abnlpharagins,  and  Abnlfeda,  nnder  the  proper  years,  in  the  dictionary  of 
d’Herbelot,  under  the  proper  names.  The  tables  of  M.  de  Onignes  (Hist,  des  Hons, 
tom.  i.)  exhibit  a  general  ohronology  of  the  East,  interspersed  with  some  historical 
anecdotes ;  but  his  attachment  to  national  blood  has  sometimes  oonfonnded  the 
order  of  time  and  place. 
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broke  forth  in  the  province  of  Africa.  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
Agiab,  the  lieutenant  of  the  vigilant  and  rigid  Harun,  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Aglabitea  the  inheritance  of  his  The  Agub- 
name  and  power.  The  indolence  or  policy  of  the  caliphs  dis-  hum/non 
sembled  the  injury  and  loss,  and  pursued  only  with  poison  the 
founder  of  the  Edriaitaa,1*  who  erected  the  kingdom  and  city  The  Bdru- 
of  Fez  on  the  shores  of  the  western  ocean.126  In  the  East,  the  wsW'0' 
first  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Taheritea ,ia*  the  posterity  of  the  The  Teher- 
valiant  T&her,  who,  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  sons  of  Harun,  had  oa m 
served  with  too  much  zeal  and  success  the  cause  of  Almamon 
the  younger  brother.  He  was  sent  into  honourable  exile,  to 
command  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus ;  and  the  independence  of 
his  successors,  who  reigned  in  Chorasan  till  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion,  was  palliated  by  their  modest  and  respectful  demeanour, 
the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  and  the  security  of  their  frontier. 

They  were  supplanted  by  one  of  those  adventurers  so  frequent 
m  the  annals  of  the  East,  who  left  his  trade  of  a  brazier  (from 
whence  the  name  of  Soffaridea)  for  the  profession  of  a  robber. Th>sog>- 
In  a  nocturnal  visit  to  the  treasure  of  the  prince  of  Sistan,  stmos 
Jacob,  the  son  of  Leith, m  stumbled  over  a  lump  of  salt,  which 
he  onwanly  tasted  with  his  tongue.  Salt,  among  the  Orientals, 


54  The  Aglabiteg  and  Edri sitae  are  the  professed  subject  of  M.  de  Cardonne 
Hut.  de  l'Alnque  et  de  KEepegne  sons  la  Domination  des  Arabes,  tom.  ii.  p.  1-63). 
[Ik*  kghlabid  dynasty  lasted  from  a.d.  800  to  909,  when  it  gave  way  to  the  Fiti- 
nds.  lie  chief  achievement  was  the  oonqnest  of  Sicily.  These  princes  also  an- 
smd  Sardinia  and  Malta,  and  harried  the  Christian  coasts  of  the  Western 
y«dtterranean.l 

*  To  escape  the  reproach  of  error,  I  must  criticize  the  inaccuracies  of  M.  de 
fr-eoes  (tom.  i.  p.  359)  oonoeming  the  Edrisites.  1.  The  dynasty  and  oity  of  Fez 
woid  act  be  founded  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  179,  sinoe  the  founder  wag  a  jdoj- 
child  of  a  descendant  of  Ali,  who  tied  from  Mecca  in  the  year  168.  2.  This 
Edris  the  eon  of  Edris,  instead  of  living  to  the  improbable  age  of  120 
T'ws.  i  i.  318,  died  a.h.  214,  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  8.  The  dynasty  ended 
907.  twenty- three  years  sooner  than  it  is  6xed  by  the  historian  of  the  Hans, 
ib#  aaearuta  Annals  of  Abnlfeda,  p.  158,  159,  185,  288.  [Idris,  who  founded 
£*  ijmttj  of  the  Idrfaids,  was  great-great-grandson  of  All.  He  revolted  in  Medina 
the  caliph  Mahdl  in  a.d.  785,  and  then  he  fled  to  Morooco,  where  he  founded 
u  4rna*ty  (to  a.d.  788),  which  expired  in  a.d.  985.  For  the  succession  op.  8.  Lane- 
fai*.  Mohammedan  Dynasties,  p.  35.] 

m  The  dynasties  of  the  Taherites  and  Soffarides,  with  the  rise  of  that  of  the 
des,  are  described  in  the  original  history  and  Latin  version  of  Mirohond  ; 
**  tb*  mast  interesting  facts  had  already  been  drained  by  the  diligenoe  of  M. 

[Tahir  was  appointed  governor  of  Khurisan  in  a.d.  820 ;  he  and  his 
professed  to  be  vassals  of  the  Oalipbs.] 
r  [Taktib,  son  of  al-Layth,  s  coppersmith  (saffar),  conquered  snooessively  F&rs, 
tad  KhnraaAn.  The  Saflirid  dynasty  numbered  only  three  prinoss ;  Yakub, 
-•*  «r^h«r  Aar,  and  Amr's  son  Tahir,  whose  power  was  confined  to  SlstAn,  which 
Art  ta  a.d.  908.  Cp.  8.  Lad« Poole,  op.  cif.,  p.  129,  130.] 
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is  the  symbol  of  hospitality,  and  the  pious  robber  immediately 
retired  without  spoil  or  damage.  The  discovery  of  this  honour¬ 
able  behaviour  recommended  Jacob  to  pardon  and  trust ;  he  led 
an  army  at  first  for  his  benefactor,  at  last  for  himself,  subdued 
Persia,  and  threatened  the  residence  of  the  Abbassides.  On 
his  march  towards  Bagdad,  the  conqueror  was  arrested  by  a 
fever.  He  gave  audience  in  bed  to  the  ambassador  of  the 
caliph;  and  beside  him  on  a  table  were  exposed  a  naked 
scymetar,  a  crust  of  brown  bread,  and  a  bunch  of  onions.  “  If 
I  die,”  said  he,  “  your  master  is  delivered  from  his  fears.  If  I 
live,  this  must  determine  between  us.  If  I  am  vanquished,  I 
can  return  without  reluctance  to  the  homely  fare  of  my  youth.” 
From  the  height  where  he  stood,  the  descent  would  not  have 
u.d.  878)  been  so  soft  or  harmless  :  a  timely  death  secured  his  own  re¬ 
pose  and  that  of  the  caliph,  who  paid  with  the  most  lavish 
concessions  the  retreat  of  his  brother  Amrou  to  the  palaces  of 
Shiraz  and  Ispahan.  The  AbbaBsides  were  too  feeble  to  con¬ 
tend,  too  proud  to  forgive :  they  invited  the  powerful  dynasty 
Thesam-  of  the  Samanids8,m  who  passed  the  Oxus  with  ten  thousand 
a.d.  874-999  horse,  so  poor,  that  their  stirrups  were  of  wood ;  so  brave,  that 
they  vanquished  the  Soffarian  army,  eight  times  more  numerous 
[a.d.  900]  than  their  own.  The  captive  Amrou  was  sent  in  chains,  a 
grateful  offering  to  the  court  of  Bagdad ;  and,  as  the  victor  was 
content  with  the  inheritance  of  Transoxiana  and  Chorasan,  the 
realms  of  Persia  returned  for  a  while  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
caliphs.  The  provinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  twice  dis- 
TheTon-  membered  by  their  Turkish  slaves,  of  the  race  of  Toulun  and 
a.d.  988-906  Ikshid.m  These  barbarians,  in  religion  and  manners  the  country- 

118  [The  Samanid  dynasty,  which  held  sway  in  Transoxiana  and  Persia,  was 
founded  by  Nasr  ben -Ahmad,  great-grandson  of  Saman  (a  nobleman  of  Balkh). 
This  dynasty  lost  Persia  before  the  end  of  the  10th  oentury  and  expired  in  jud. 
999.  Op.  8.  Lane-Poole,  op.  dt.,  p.  181-3.] 

139  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  iii.  p.  124-154)  has  exhausted  theTou- 
lonides  and  Ikshidites  of  Egypt,  and  thrown  some  light  on  the  Carmathians  and 
Hamadanites.  [The  Tulunid  dynasty  waB  founded  by  Ahmad,  bou  of  Tfllun  (a 
Turkish  slave),  who  established  his  capital  at  the  suburb  of  al-Katai  between  Fustftt 
and  the  later  Cairo.  Syria  was  joined  to  Egypt  under  the  government  of  Ahmad  in 
a.d.  877. — Mohammad  al-Ikhshld,  founder  of  the  Ikhshidid  dynasty,  was  son  of 
Tughj,  a  native  of  Farghana.  His  government  of  Egypt  began  in  a.d.  985 ;  Syria 
was  added  in  941,  and  Meooa  and  Medina  in  942.  Cp.  8.  Lane-Poole,  op.  cit .,  p.  69. 
The  Fatimids  succeeded  the  Ikhshidids  in  969. — The  influence  of  the  Hamd&nida 
in  Mosul  (MSsil)  may  be  dated  from  o.  a.d.  873,  but  their  independent  rule  there 
begins  with  H  isan  (Nasir  ad-dawla)  a.d.  929  and  lasts  till  991,  when  they  gave  way 
to  the  Buwayhids.  In  Aleppo,  the  Hamdanid  dynasty  lasted  from  a.d.  944  to  1008, 
and  then  gave  way  to  the  Ffttimids.  See  S.  Lane-Poole,  op.  cit.,  p.  111-118.] 
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men  of  Mahomet,  emerged  from  the  bloody  factions  of  theThenihid- 
palsce  to  a  provincial  command  and  an  independent  throne  :  os/imi-ass 
their  names  became  famous  and  formidable  in  their  time  ;  butt968] 
the  founders  of  these  two  potent  dynasties  confessed,  either  in 
wonta  or  actions,  the  vanity  of  ambition.  The  first  on  his  death¬ 
bed  implored  the  mercy  of  God  to  a  sinner,  ignorant  of  the 
limits  of  his  own  power :  the  second,  in  the  midst  of  four 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  and  eight  thousand  slaves,  concealed 
from  every  human  eye  the  chamber  where  he  attempted  to 
deep.  Their  sons  were  educated  in  the  vices  of  kings ;  and 
both  Egypt  and  Syria  were  recovered  and  possessed  by  the 
Abbsssides  during  an  interval  of  thirty  years.  In  the  decline 
of  their  empire,  Mesopotamia,  with  the  important  cities  of 
Mosul  and  Aleppo,  was  occupied  by  the  Arabian  princes  of  the 
tribe  of  Hamadan.  The  poets  of  their  court  could  repeat  with-  The  Hama- 
out  a  blush,  that  nature  had  formed  their  countenances  for  ^asiiooi 
beauty,  their  tongues  for  eloquence,  and  their  hands  for 
liberality  and  valour  ;  but  the  genuine  tale  of  the  elevation  and 
reign  of  the  Hamadanites  exhibits  a  scene  of  treachery,  murder, 
ud  parricide.  At  the  same  fatal  period,  the  Persian  kingdom 
was  again  usurped  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides,  by  the  sword  Tb*^ 
of  three  brothers,  who,  under  various  names,  were  styled  the 
support  and  columns  of  the  state,  and  who,  from  the  Caspian 
tea  to  the  ocean,  would  suffer  no  tyrants  bnt  themselves, 
ruder  their  reign,  the  language  and  genius  of  Persia  revived, 

•nd  the  Arabs,  three  hundred  and  four  years  after  the  death  of 
Mahomet,  were  deprived  of  the  sceptre  of  the  East.1*0 

Bahdi,  the  twentieth  of  the  Abbassides,  and  the  thirty-ninth 
of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  was  the  last  who  deserved  the  e»uph«  or 
tile  of  commander  of  the  faithful : U1  the  last  (says  Abulfeda)  a.d.«6.*c. 

•**  'The  three  brother*,  tone  of  Buwayh  (&  highland  ohief,  who  served  the  Zi- 
yini  lord  of  Jarjin),  formed  three  principalities  in  the  same  year  (932) :  1.  Imid 
in  Firs ;  1  Mniss  ad-dawia  in  Irik  and  Kirmin ;  3.  Rukn  ad-dawla  in 
fey?.  Hamad  hi  n,  and  ispahin.  The  third  division  of  the  Bowayhids  lasted  till 
when  they  were  ousted  by  the  Kikwayhids.  The  dominions  of  the  second 
oikder  the  lords  of  Firs  in  977  and  again  permanently  in  1012 ;  and  the 
♦nasty  of  Firs  survived  until  the  conquest  of  the  Scljuks.  See  the  table  of  the 
nopapbteal  distribution  of  the  Buwaynids  in  S.  Lane-Poole,  op.  cil.%  p.  142.] 

I3‘  Hie  eti  ultimas  ohalifah  qai  maltam  atque  sepias  pro  oonoione  perorarit. 

Fill  ftam  ultimas  qai  otiam  cam  ernditis  et  faoetis  hominibus  f&llere  hi  lari- 
aftrs  »>Uret.  Ultimas  tandem  chalifamm  cai  samtus,  stipendia,  reditns, 

«  iti— iar>,  enline,  oetcraqae  omms  aulica  pom  pa  priorum  chalifamm  ad  instar 
*47>uiia  format  Vidcbimas  enim  psallo  post  qaam  indignis  et  servilibns  ladl 
fcr-e  rny,ut.  qaam  ad  humilem  fortanam  ultimumque  oontemptam  abjeoti  fnerint 
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who  spoke  to  the  people,  or  conversed  with  the  learned  ;  the 
last  who,  in  the  expense  of  his  household,  represented  the  wealth 
and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  caliphs.  After  him,  the  lords 
of  the  eastern  world  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  misery, 
and  exposed  to  the  blows  and  insults  of  a  servile  condition.  The 
revolt  of  the  provinces  circumscribed  their  dominions  within  the 
walls  of  Bagdad ;  but  that  capital  still  contained  an  innumerable 
multitude,  vain  of  their  past  fortune,  discontented  with  their 
present  state,  and  oppressed  by  the  demands  of  a  treasury  which 
had  formerly  been  replenished  by  the  spoil  and  tribute  of  nations. 
Their  idleness  was  exercised  by  faction  and  controversy.  Under 
the  mask  of  piety,  the  rigid  followers  of  Hanbal m  invaded  the 
pleasures  of  domestic  life,  burst  into  the  houses  of  plebeians 
and  princes,  spilt  the  wine,  broke  the  instruments,  beat  the 
musicians,  and  dishonoured,  with  infamous  suspicions,  the  asso¬ 
ciates  of  every  handsome  youth.  In  each  profession,  which 
allowed  room  for  two  persons,  the  one  was  a  votary,  the  other  an 
antagonist,  of  Ali ;  and  the  Abbassides  were  awakened  by  the 
clamorous  grief  of  the  sectaries,  who  denied  their  title  and  cursed 
their  progenitors.  A  turbulent  people  could  only  be  repressed 
by  a  military  force ;  but  who  could  satisfy  the  avarice  or  assert 
the  discipline  of  the  mercenaries  themselves  ?  the  African  and 
the  Turkish  guards  drew  their  swords  against  each  other,  and 
the  chief  commanders,  the  emirs  al  Omra,13*  imprisoned  or  de¬ 
posed  their  sovereigns,  and  violated  the  sanctuary  of  the  mosque 
and  harem.  If  the  caliphs  escaped  to  the  camp  or  court  of 
any  neighbouring  prince,  their  deliverance  was  a  change  of 
servitude,  till  they  were  prompted  by  despair  to  invite  the 
Bowides,  the  sultans  of  Persia,  who  silenced  the  factions  of 

hi  quondam  potentissimi  totius  terra  mm  Orientalium  orbia  domini.  Abu  I  fed. 
Annal.  Moslem,  p.  261.  I  have  given  this  passage  as  the  manner  and  tone  of 
Abulfeda,  bat  the  cast  of  Latin  eloquence  belongs  more  properly  to  Beiske.  The 
Arabian  historian  (p.  255,  257,  261-269,  283,  &o.)  has  supplied  me  with  the  most 
interesting  facts  of  this  paragraph.  [B&dl,  a.d.  934-940.] 

131  Their  master,  on  a  similar  oocasi on,  shewed  himself  of  a  more  indulgent  and 
tolerating  spirit.  Ahmed  Ebn  Hanbal,  the  head  of  one  of  the  four  orthodox  Beets, 
was  born  at  Bagdad  a.h.  164,  and  died  there  a.h.  241.  He  fought  and  suffered  in 
the  dispute  concerning  the  creation  of  the  Koran. 

133  The  offioe  of  vizir  was  superseded  by  the  emir  al  Omra  [amir  al-umarA] 
Imperator  Imperatorum,  a  title  first  instituted  by  Rahdi  [Weil  quotes  an  instanoe 
of  its  use  under  al-Muktadir,  Radi’s  father,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  559]  and  which  merged  at 
length  in  the  Bowides  and  Seljukides  ;  veotigalibus  et  tTibutis  et  ouriis  per  omnes 
regiones  prsefeoit,  jussitque  in  omnibus  suggestis  nominis  ejus  in  ooncionibus  men- 
tionem  fieri  (Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  d.  199).  It  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Elmaoin 
(p.  254,  255). 
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Bagdad  by  their  irresistible  arms.  The  civil  and  military 
powers  were  assumed  by  Moezaldowlat,  the  second  of  the  three  [mqUe  ai- 
brothers,  and  a  stipend  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  w  * 
assigned  by  his  generosity  for  the  private  expense  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  faithful.  But  on  the  fortieth  day,  at  the  audience 
of  the  ambassadors  of  Chorasan,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  trem¬ 
bling  multitude,  the  caliph  warn  dragged  from  his  throne  to  a 
dungeon,  by  the  command  of  the  stranger,  and  the  rude  hands 
of  his  Dilemites.  His  palace  was  pillaged,  his  eyes  were  put 
out,  and  the  mean  ambition  of  the  Abbassides  aspired  to  the 
vacant  station  of  danger  and  disgrace.  In  the  school  of  adver¬ 
sity,  the  luxurious  caliphs  resumed  the  grave  and  abstemious 
virtues  of  the  primitive  times.  Despoiled  of  their  armour  and 
silken  robes,  they  fasted,  they  prayed,  they  studied  the  Koran 
and  the  tradition  of  the  Sonnites ;  they  performed  with  zeal 
and  knowledge  the  functions  of  their  ecclesiastical  character. 

The  respect  of  nations  still  waited  on  the  successors  of  the  apostle, 
the  oracles  of  the  law  and  conscience  of  the  faithful ;  and  the 
weakness  or  division  of  their  tyrants  sometimes  restored  the 
Abbassides  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad.  But  their  misfortunes 
had  been  embittered  by  the  triumph  of  the  Fatimites,  the  real 
or  spurious  progeny  of  Ali.  Arising  from  the  extremity  of  tratmidi. 
Africa,  these  successful  rivals  extinguished  in  Egypt  and  Syria  mil 
both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of  the  Abbassides ; 
ud  the  monarch  of  the  Nile  insulted  the  humble  pontiff  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris. 

In  the  declining  age  of  the  caliphs,  in  the  century  which  Bnter- 
riapeed  after  the  war  of  Theophilus  and  Motassem,  the  hostile  the”  r«ek«. 
transactions  of  the  two  nations  were  confined  to  some  inroads  by  A  ‘ 
tea  and  land,  the  fruits  of  their  close  vicinity  and  indelible  hatred. 

But,  when  the  Eastern  world  was  convulsed  and  broken,  the 
Greeks  were  roused  from  their  lethargy  by  the  hopes  of  conquest 
and  revenge.  The  Byzantine  empire,  since  the  accession  of  the 
Basilian  race,  had  reposed  in  peace  and  dignity ;  and  they  might 
®coonter  with  their  entire  strength  the  front  of  some  petty 
arur.  whose  rear  was  assaulted  and  threatened  by  his  national 
of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  lofty  titles  of  the  morning 
•Ur.  and  the  death  of  the  Saracens,114  were  applied  in  the  public 


u  Urtpraad,  whose  choleric  temper  «m  embittered  by  hie  uneasy  situation, 
Ms  the  names  of  reproach  and  oontempi  more  applicable  to  Nicephoros  than 
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acclamations  to  Nicephorus  Phocas,  a  prince  as  renowned  in  the 
camp  as  he  was  unpopular  in  the  city.  In  the  subordinate  station 
of  great  domestic,  or  general  of  the  East,  he  reduced  the  island 
of  Crete,  and  extirpated  the  nest  of  pirates  who  had  so  long 
defied,  with  impunity,  the  majesty  of  the  empire.1*6  His  mili¬ 
tary  genius  was  displayed  in  the  conduct  and  success  of  the 
enterprise,  which  had  so  often  failed  with  loss  and  dishonour. 
The  Saracens  were  confounded  by  the  landing  of  his  troops  on 
safe  and  level  bridges,  which  he  cast  from  the  vessels  to  the 
shore.  Seven  months  were  consumed  in  the  siege  of  Candia ; 
the  despair  of  the  native  Cretans  was  stimulated  by  the  frequent 
aid  of  their  brethren  of  Africa  and  Spain ;  and,  after  the  massy 
wall  and  double  ditch  had  been  stormed  by  the  Greeks,  an  hope¬ 
less  conflict  was  still  maintained  in  the  streets  and  houses  of  the 
city.  The  whole  island  was  subdued  in  the  capital,  and  a  sub¬ 
missive  people  accepted,  without  resistance,  the  baptism  of  the 
conqueror. 1,6  Constantinople  applauded  the  long-forgotten  pomp 
of  a  triumph ;  but  the  imperial  diadem  was  the  sole  reward  that 
could  repay  the  services,  or  satisfy  the  ambition,  of  Nicephorus. 

After  the  death  of  the  younger  Roman  us,  the  fourth  in  lineal 
descent  of  the  Basilian  race,  his  widow  Theophania 184*  succes¬ 
sively  married  Phocas  and  his  assassin  John  Zimisces,  the  two 

the  vain  titles  of  the  Greeks  :  Ecoe  venit  stella  matutina,  surgit  Eons,  reverberat 
obtutfi  soils  radios,  pallida  Saraoenormn  mors,  Nicephoros  p49*y.  •  [Legatio,  o.  10.] 
185  Notwithstanding  the  insinuations  of  Zonaras,  «cd  « <  <&o.  (tom.  ii.  1.  xvi. 

p.  197  [c.  28])  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  Crete  was  completely  and  finally  subdued 
by  NicephoruB  Phocas  (Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  iii.  p.  878-875.  Meursius,  Creta,  1.  iiL  c. 
7,  tom.  iii.  p.  464,  465).  [The  best  aooount  of  the  recovery  of  Crete  will  be  found 
in  Schlumberger’s  Nio<$phore  Phocas,  chap.  2.  There  had  been  two  ineffectual 
expeditions  against  Crete  in  the  same  oentury ;  in  902  (general  Himerius),  and  in 
949  (general  Gongylus).  We  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  many  details  of  the 
organisation  of  these  expeditions  in  official  aocounts  which  are  included  in  the  so- 
called  Second  Book  of  the  de  Caerimoniis  (chap.  44  and  45  ;  p.  651  eqq.  ed.  Bonn) ; 
and  these  have  been  utilised  by  M.  Sohlumberger  for  his  constructive  description  of 
the  expedition  of  960.  The  conquest  of  Crete  waB  celebrated  in  an  iambio  poem 
of  5  cantos  by  the  Deacon  Theodosius,  a  contemporary  (publ.  by  F.  Cornelius  in 
Creta  Sacra  (Venice,  1755) ;  printed  in  the  Bonn  ed.  of  Leo  Diaconus,  p.  263  *99.) ; 
but  it  gives  us  little  historical  information.  Cp.  Sohlumberger,  p.  84.] 

la6  A  Greek  life  of  St.  Nicon  [Metanoites],  the  Armenian,  was  found  in  the 
Sforza  library,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Jesuit  Sirmond  for  the  use  of 
cardinal  Baronius.  This  contemporary  legend  cast  a  ray  of  light  on  Crete  and 
Peloponnesus  in  the  tenth  century.  He  found  the  newly  recovered  island,  f cedis 
detestandee  Agarenorum  superstitionis  vestigiis  adhuo  plenam  ao  refertam  .  .  . 
but  the  victorious  missionary,  perhaps  with  some  carnal  aid,  ad  baptismum  omnee 
verasque  fidei  disoiplinam  pepulit.  Eoolesiis  per  totAm  insul&m  eedificatis,  Ac. 
(Annal.  Eooles.  a.d.  961).  [The  Latin  version  in  Migne,  P.  G.  vol.  118,  p.  975  sqq. 
Also  in  the  Vet.  Scr.  ampl.  Coll,  of  Martdne  and  Durand,  6,  887  S99.] 

I34*  [Leg.  Theophano.] 
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heroes  of  the  age.  They  reigned  as  the  guardians  and  colleagues 
of  her  infant  sons ;  and  the  twelve  years  of  their  military  com¬ 
mand  form  the  most  splendid  period  of  the  Byzantine  annals. 

The  subjects  and  confederates,  whom  they  led  to  war,  appeared, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  an  enemy,  two  hundred  thousand  strong ; 
and  of  these  about  thirty  thousand  were  armed  with  cuirasses.1*7 
A  train  of  four  thousand  mules  attended  their  march ;  and  their 
evening  camp  was  regularly  fortified  with  an  enclosure  of  iron 
spikes.  A  series  of  bloody  and  undecisive  combats  is  nothing 
more  than  an  anticipation  of  what  would  have  been  effected  in 
a  few  years  by  the  course  of  nature ;  but  I  shall  briefly  prosecute 
the  conquests  of  the  two  emperors  from  the  hills  of  Cappadocia 
to  the  desert  of  Bagdad.1*8  The  sieges  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tar¬ 
sus  in  Cilicia  first  expressed  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  their  conquest 
troops,  on  whom,  at  this  moment,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bestow  ot  clUcU 
the  name  of  Romans.  In  the  double  city  of  Mopsuestia,  which  [iioptnes- 
u  divided  by  the  river  Saras,  two  hundred  thousand  Moslems  were 
predestined  to  death  or  slavery,1**  a  surprising  degree  of  popula¬ 
tion,  which  must  at  least  include  the  inhabitants  of  the  dependent 
districts.  They  were  surrounded  and  taken  by  assault;  but 
Tarsus  was  reduced  by  the  slow  progress  of  famine ;  and  no  tT*r»u«. 
sooner  had  the  Saracens  yielded  on  honourable  terms  than  they  * 
were  mortified  by  the  distant  and  unprofitable  view  of  the  naval 
faoooura  of  Egypt.  They  were  dismissed  with  a  safe-conduct  to 
the  confines  of  Syria ;  a  part  of  the  Christians  had  quietly  lived 
under  their  dominion  ;  and  the  vacant  habitations  were  re¬ 
plenished  by  a  new  oolony.  But  the  mosque  was  converted  into 
»  stable ;  the  pulpit  was  delivered  to  the  flames ;  many  rich 
crosses  of  gold  and  gems,  the  spoils  of  Asiatic  churches,  were 
made  a  grateful  offering  to  the  piety  or  avarice  of  the  em¬ 
peror  ;  and  he  transported  the  gates  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus, 

r  Hist.  Saracen.  p.  278,  279.  Lintprand  was  disposed  to  depredate 

Onek  power,  yet  he  owns  that  Nicephoros  led  against  Assyria  an  army  of 
•ffcty  ihnnswnif  men. 

**  [For  the  Asiatic  campaigns  of  Nicephorns  and  Tzimisoes,  see  Sohlnmberger, 

*7  *  .  and  L’4pop*e  byzantine  ;  and  K.  Leonhardt,  Kaiser  Nicephoros  II.  Phok&s 
mi  it  Hamdaniden,  960-969.] 

9  I^aota  flere  mi  ilia  hominnm  Dinners  bat  orbs  (Abnlfeda,  Annal.  Moslem. 

>  *1  Mopraeetia,  or  Maffisa,  Mampsysta,  Mansista,  Mamista,  as  it  is  corroptly, 
v  pwaaps  more  correctly,  styled  in  the  middle  ages  (Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  580). 

I*  1  aaoot  credit  this  extreme  populous  ness  a  few  years  after  the  testimony  of  the 
Leo,  #*  ydp  v«Av*Aiy#(«  rrparov  roti  $ap(Mpott  i<rr(v  (Tactica,  o.  xviii. 

*  *eami  Optr  lorn.  et.  p.  817  [p.  980,  ap.  Migne,  Pair.  Or.  ?ol.  107)]. 
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which  were  fixed  in  the  wall  of  Constantinople,  an  eternal  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  victory.  After  they  had  forced  and  secured  the 
narrow  passes  of  mount  Amanus,  the  two  Roman  princes  re¬ 
peatedly  carried  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Syria.  Yet,  instead 
of  assaulting  the  walls  of  Antioch,  the  humanity  or  superstition 
of  Nicephorus  appeared  to  respect  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
East :  he  contented  himself  with  drawing  round  the  city  a  line 
of  circumvallation ;  left  a  stationary  army ;  and  instructed  his 
lieutenant  to  expect,  without  impatience,  the  return  of  spring. 
But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  an  adventur¬ 
ous  subaltern,  with  three  hundred  soldiers,  approached  the  ram¬ 
part,  applied  his  scaling-ladders,  occupied  two  adjacent  towers, 
stood  firm  against  the  pressure  of  multitudes,  and  bravely  main¬ 
tained  his  post  till  he  was  relieved  by  the  tardy,  though  effectual, 
support  of  his  reluctant  chief.  The  first  tumult  of  slaughter  and 
rapine  subsided ;  the  reign  of  Caesar  and  of  Christ  was  restored ; 
and  the  efforts  of  an  hundred  thousand  Saracens,  of  the  armies 
of  Syria  and  the  fleets  of  Afric,  were  consumed  without  effect 
before  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  royal  city  of  Aleppo  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  Seifeddowlat,  of  the  dynasty  of  Hamadan,  who  clouded 
his  past  glory  by  the  precipitate  retreat  which  abandoned  his 
kingdom  and  capital  to  the  Roman  invaders.  In  his  stately 
palace,  that  stood  without  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  they  joyfully 
seized  a  well-furnished  magazine  of  arms,  a  stable  of  fourteen 
hundred  mules,  and  three  hundred  bagB  of  silver  and  gold.  But 
the  walls  of  the  city  withstood  the  strokes  of  their  battering- 
rams  ;  and  the  besiegers  pitched  their  tents  on  the  neighbouring 
mountain  of  Jaushan.  Their  retreat  exasperated  the  quarrel  of 
the  townsmen  and  mercenaries ;  the  guard  of  the  gates  and  ram¬ 
parts  was  deserted ;  and,  while  they  furiously  charged  each  other 
in  the  market-place,  they  were  surprised  and  destroyed  by  the 
sword  of  a  common  enemy.  The  male  sex  was  exterminated  by 
the  sword ;  ten  thousand  youths  were  led  into  captivity ;  the 
weight  of  the  precious  spoil  exceeded  the  strength  and  number 
of  the  beasts  of  burthen ;  the  superfluous  remainder  was  burnt ; 
and,  after  a  licentious  possession  of  ten  days,  the  Romans  marched 
away  from  the  naked  and  bleeding  city.  In  their  Syrian  inroads 
they  commanded  the  husbandmen  to  cultivate  their  lands,  that 
they  themselves,  in  the  ensuing  season,  might  reap  the  benefit : 
more  than  an  hundred  cities  were  reduced  to  obedience  ;  and 
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eighteen  pulpits  of  the  principal  mosques  were  committed  to  the 
fiunes,  to  expiate  the  sacrilege  of  the  disciples  of  Mahomet. 

The  classic  names  of  Hierapolis,  Apamea,  and  Emesa,  revive  for 
a  moment  in  the  list  of  conquest :  the  emperor  Zimisces  en¬ 
camped  in  the  Paradise  of  Damascus,  and  accepted  the  ransom 
of  a  submissive  people  ;  and  the  torrent  was  only  stopped  by  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  Tripoli,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Phoenicia. 

Since  the  days  of  Heraclius,  the  Euphrates,  below  the  passage  Pumce  of 
of  mount  Taurus,  had  been  impervious,  and  almost  invisible,  to  rates  p  ‘ 
the  Greeks.  The  river  yielded  a  free  passage  to  the  victorious 
ZizniBces  ;  and  the  historian  may  imitate  the  speed  with  which 
he  overran  the  once  famous  cities  of  Samosata,  Edessa,  Mar- 
tyropolis,  Amida,140  and  Nisibis,  the  ancient  limit  of  the  empire 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris.  His  ardour  was  quickened 
by  the  desire  of  grasping  the  virgin  treasures  of  Ecbatana,141 
a  well-known  name,  under  which  the  Byzantine  writer  has 
concealed  the  capital  of  the  Abbassides.  The  consternation  of 
the  fugitives  had  already  diffused  the  terror  of  his  name ;  but 
the  fancied  riches  of  Bagdad  had  already  been  dissipated  by  the 
avarice  and  prodigality  of  domestic  tyrants.  The  prayers  of  the  Danger  of 
people,  and  the  stern  commands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bowides,  B*8dad 
required  the  caliph  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The 
helpless  Mothi  replied  that  his  arms,  his  revenues,  and  his  pro¬ 
vinces  had  been  torn  from  hiB  hands,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
abdicate  a  dignity  which  he  was  unable  to  support.  The  emir 
was  inexorable  ;  the  furniture  of  the  palace  was  sold  ;  and  the 
paltry  price  of  forty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  was  instantly  con¬ 
sumed  in  private  luxury.  But  the  apprehensions  of  Bagdad 
were  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  ;  thirst  and  hunger 
guarded  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia  ;  and  the  emperor,  satiated 

140  The  text  of  Leo  the  deacon,  in  the  corrupt  names  of  Emeta  ["Eper,  p.  161, 1. 

1$,  ed.  Bonn]  and  Myctarsim,  reveals  the  oities  of  Amida  and  MartyropoliB  (Mia- 
Ja rekin  [M iifaptlni  io.  L  21].  See  Abulfeda,  Geograph,  p.  245,  vers.  Beiske). 

Of  the  former,  Leo  observes,  urbs  munita  et  illustris ;  of  the  latter,  clara  atque 
tonspicna  opibusque  et  peoore,  reliquis  ejus  provinciis  [leg.  provinda]  urbibus  atque 
oppidis  loage  prastans. 

141  Ut  et  Eobatana  pergeret  Ag&renorumqoe  regiam  everteret  .  .  .  aiunt  enim 
orbitzm  qua  usquam  sunt  ao  toto  orbe  existunt  felioissimam  esse  auroque  ditissi- 
mem  (Leo  Diaoon.  apud  Pagium,  tom.  iv.  p.  34  [p.  162,  ed.  Bonn]).  This 
splendid  description  suits  only  with  Bagdad,  and  cannot  possibly  apply  either  to 
Hamada,  the  true  Eobatana  (d’Anviile,  Geog.  Ancienne,  tom.  ii.  p.  237),  or  Tauris, 
which  baa  been  oommonly  mistaken  for  that  city.  The  name  of  Ecbatana,  in  the 
tame  indefinite  sense,  is  transferred  by  a  more  classic  authority  (Gicero  pro  Lege 
Sfaniiii,  c.  4)  to  the  royal  seat  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 
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with  glory,  and  laden  with  Oriental  spoils,  returned  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  displayed,  in  his  triumph,  the  silk,  the  aromatics,  and 
three  hundred  myriads  of  gold  and  silver.  Yet  the  powers  of 
the  East  had  been  bent,  not  broken,  by  this  transient  hurricane. 
After  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  the  fugitive  princes  returned 
to  their  capitals  ;  the  subjects  disclaimed  their  involuntary  oaths 
of  allegiance ;  the  Moslems  again  purified  their  temples,  and 
overturned  the  idols  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  ;  the  Nestorians 
and  Jacobites  preferred  a  Saracen  to  an  orthodox  master  ;  and 
the  numbers  and  spirit  of  the  Melchites  were  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  the  church  and  state.  Of  these  extensive  conquests, 
Antioch,  with  the  cities  of  Cilicia  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  was 
alone  restored,  a  permanent  and  useful  accession  to  the  Roman 
empire.14* 

149  See  the  annals  of  Elmaoin,  Abulpharagius,  and  Abnlfeda,  from  a.h.  351  to 
a.h.  361 ;  and  the  reigns  of  Nicephoros  Phocas  and  John  Zimisoes,  in  the  Chronicle® 
of  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  199  [o.  24],  1.  xvii.  215  [a.  4])  and  Cedrenns  (Compend. 
p.  649-684  Tii.  p.  351  8qq.  ed.  Bonn]).  Their  manifold  defects  are  partly  supplied 
by  the  Ms.  history  of  Leo  the  deacon,  which  Pagi  obtained  from  the  Benedictines, 
and  has  inserted  almost  entire  in  a  Latin  version  (Critics,  tom.  iii.  p.  873,  tom.  iv. 
p.  37).  [For  Leo  the  deacon  and  the  Qreek  text  of  his  work,  since  published,  see 
above,  vol.  5,  Appendix  1,  p.  535.] 
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CHAPTER  LIH 

State  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  Tenth  Century — Extent  and 
Division — Wealth  and  Revenue — Palace  of  Constanti¬ 
nople — Titles  and  Offices — Pride  and  Power  of  the  Em¬ 
perors — Tactics  of  the  Greeks ,  Arabs ,  and  Franks — Loss 
of  the  Latin  Tongue — Studies  and  Solitude  of  the 


A  RAT  of  historic  light  seems  to  beam  from  the  darkness  Memorials 
of  the  tenth  century.  We  open  with  curiosity  and  arSk 
respect  the  royal  volumes  of  Constantine  Porphyro- empire 
genitus,1  which  he  composed,  at  a  mature  age,  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  his  son,  and  which  promise  to  unfold  the  state  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  both  in  peace  and  war,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  first  of  these  works  he  minutely  describes  the  works  of 
pompous  ceremonies  of  the  church  and  palace  of  Constanti-  tine8  n* 
nople,  according  to  his  own  practice  and  that  of  his  predecessors.2 3  genitaaf0’ 
In  the  second  he  attempts  an  accurate  survey  of  the  provinces,  mo^os1re’ 
the  themes ,  as  they  were  then  denominated,  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia.1  The  system  of  Roman  tactics,  the  discipline  and  order  of 


1  The  epithet  of  Uoo^vpoy4yrrrrosf  Porphyrogenitus,  bom  in  the  purple,  is 
dsgintly  defined  by  Clauaian : — 

Ardua  privatos  nescit  fortnna  Penates ; 

Et  regnnm  com  lnoe  dedit.  Cognata  po testae 
Eicepit  Tyrio  venerabile  pignns  in  oatro. 

And  Ducange,  in  his  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries,  produces  many  passages  ex- 
pweive  of  the  same  idea.  [In  connexion  with  the  following  account  of  the  work 
d  Constantine,  the  reader  might  have  been  reminded  that  the  Continuation  of 
Tbeepbanes  (and  also  the  work  of  Genesius)  were  composed  at  the  instigation  of 
Emperor,  and  that  he  himself  wrote  the  Life  of  his  grandfather  Basil — a  re¬ 
markable  work  whose  tendency,  credibility,  and  value  have  been  fully  discussed  in 
A.  Rimbaud's  L 'empire  grec  an  dixi&me  si&ole,  p.  137-164.] 

3  A  splendid  Ms.  of  Constantine,  de  Ceremoniis  Ante  et  Eoclesie  Byzantine, 
•Aadered  from  Constantinople  to  Buda,  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  where  it  was  pub- 
^•hed  in  a  splendid  edition  by  Leioh  and  Beiske  (a.d.  1751[-1754]  in  folio),  with 
rah  slavish  praise  as  editors  never  fail  to  bestow  on  the  worthy  or  worthless  object 
of  their  toil.  [See  Appendix  1.] 

a  See,  in  the  first  volume  of  Banduri’s  Imperium  Orientale,  Oonstantinus  de 
Thematibus,  p.  1-24,  de  Administrando  Imperio,  p.  45-127,  edit.  Venet.  The  text 
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troops,  and  the  military  operations  by  land  and  sea,  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  third  of  these  didactic  collections,  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  Constantine  or  his  father  Leo.4  In  the  fourth,  of  the 
administration  of  the  empire,  he  reveals  the  secrets  of  the 
Byzantine  policy,  in  friendly  or  hostile  intercourse  with  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  literary  labours  of  the  age,  the 
practical  systems  of  law,  agriculture,  and  history,  might  re¬ 
dound  to  the  benefit  of  the  subject  and  the  honour  of  the 
Macedonian  princes.  The  sixty  books  of  the  Basilica ,6  the 
code  and  pandects  of  civil  jurisprudence,  were  gradually  framed 
in  the  three  first  reigns  of  that  prosperous  dynasty.  The  art  of 
agriculture  had  amused  the  leisure,  and  exercised  the  pens,  of 
the  best  and  wisest  of  the  ancients ;  and  their  chosen  precepts 
are  comprised  in  the  twenty  books  of  the  Oeoponics ,*  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  At  his  command,  the  historical  examples  of  vice  and 
virtue  were  methodized  in  fifty-three  books,7  and  every  citizen 

of  the  old  edition  of  Meursius  is  corrected  from  a  Ms.  of  the  royal  library  of  Paris, 
which  Isaac  Causa  ho  n  had  formerly  seen  (Epist.  ad  Polybium,  p.  10),  and  the 
sense  is  illustrated  by  two  maps  of  William  Deslisle,  the  prince  of  geographers  till 
the  appearanoe  of  the  greater  d’Anville.  [On  the  Themes,  see  Appendix  3  ;  on  the 
treatise  on  the  Administration,  see  Appendix  4.] 

4  The  Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine  are  published  with  the  aid  of  some  new 
Mss.  in  the  great  edition  of  the  works  of  Menrsins,  by  the  learned  John  Lami  (tom. 
vi.  p.  531-920, 1211-1417  ;  Florent.  1745),  yet  the  text  is  still  corrupt  and  mutilated, 
the  version  is  still  obsoure  and  faulty.  [The  Tactics  of  Constantine  is  little  more 
than  a  copy  of  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  and  was  compiled  by  Constantine  VIII.,  not  by 
Constantine  V1L]  The  Imperial  library  of  Vienna  would  afford  some  valuable 
materials  to  a  new  editor  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Greco,  tom.  vi.  p.  369,  370).  [See  Ap¬ 
pendix  1.] 

8  On  the  subject  of  the  Basilica ,  Fabrioius  (Bibliot.  Gr&o.  tom.  xii.  p.  425-5141, 
and  Heinecoius  (Hist.  Juris  Komani,  p.  396-899),  and  Giannone  (Istoria  civile  ai 
Napoli,  tom.  i.  p.  450-458),  as  historical  civilians,  may  be  usefully  consulted. 
Forty-one  books  of  this  Greek  oode  have  been  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by 
Charles  Annibal  Fabrottus  (Paris,  1647)  in  seven  volumes  in  folio  ;  four  other  books 
have  since  been  discovered,  and  are  inserted  in  Gerard  Meerman’s  Novus  The¬ 
saurus  Juris  Civ.  et  Canon,  tom.  v.  Of  the  whole  work,  the  sixty  books,  John 
Leunclavius  has  printed  (Basil,  1575)  an  eclogue  or  synopsis.  The  cxiii  novels,  or 
new  laws,  of  Leo,  may  be  found  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  [See  above,  vol.  5, 
Appendix  11.] 

6 1  have  used  the  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Geoponics  (by  Nicolas  Niclas, 
Leipsic,  1781,  2  vols.  in  octavo).  [Beoent  edition  by  H.  Beckh,  1895.]  I  read  in 
the  preface  that  the  same  emperor  restored  the  long  forgotten  systems  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy;  and  his  two  books  of  Hvppiotrica ,  or  Horse-physic,  were  pub¬ 
lished  at  Paris,  1530,  in  folio  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Gr©c.  tom.  vi.  p.  493-500).  [All 
that  Constantine  did  for  agriculture  was  to  cause  an  unknown  person  to  make  a 
very  bad  copy  of  the  Geoponica  of  Cassianus  B&sbub  (a  compilation  of  the  6th 
century).  See  Krumbacher  (Gesoh.  der  byz.  Litt.  p.  262),  who  observes  that 
the  edition  produced  at  the  instance  of  Constantine  was  so  bad  that  the  old  copies 
must  have  risen  in  price.] 

7  Of  these  liii  books,  or  titles,  only  two  have  been  preserved  and  printed,  de 
Legationibus  (by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  Antwerp,  1582,  and  Daniel  HoBSchelius,  August . 
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might  apply,  to  his  contemporaries  or  himself,  the  lesson  or  the 
warning  of  past  times.  From  the  august  character  of  a 
legislator,  the  sovereign  of  the  East  descends  to  the  more 
humble  office  of  a  teacher  and  a  scribe ;  and,  if  his  successors 
and  subjects  were  regardless  of  his  paternal  cares,  we  may  in¬ 
herit  and  enjoy  the  everlasting  legacy. 

A  closer  survey  will  indeed  reduce  the  value  of  the  gift,  and  Their  im- 
the  gratitude  of  posterity:  in  the  possession  of  these  Imperial perfection8 
treasures,  we  may  still  deplore  our  poverty  and  ignorance ;  and 
the  fading  glories  of  their  authors  will  be  obliterated  by  in¬ 
difference  or  contempt.  The  Basilica  will  sink  to  a  broken  copy, 
a  partial  and  mutilated  version  in  the  Greek  language,  of  the 
laws  of  Justinian ;  but  the  sense  of  the  old  civilians  is  often 
superseded  by  the  influence  of  bigotry ;  and  the  absolute  pro¬ 
hibition  of  divorce,  concubinage,  and  interest  for  money, 
enslaves  the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  happiness  of  private  life. 

In  the  historical  book,  a  subject  of  Constantine  might  admire 
the  inimitable  virtues  of  Greece  and  Borne ;  he  might  learn  to 
what  a  pitch  of  energy  and  elevation  the  human  character  had 
formerly  aspired.  But  a  contrary  effect  must  have  been  pro-  craves  0f 
duced  by  a  new  edition  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  which  the  and  Acts 
great  logothete,  or  chancellor  of  the  empire,  was  directed  to  Martyrs] 
prepare;  and  the  dark  fund  of  superstition  was  enriched  by 
the  fabulous  and  florid  legends  of  Simon  the  Metaphraat .*  The  csymeonj 


Viadel.  1603)  and  do  Virtutibus  et  Vitiifl  (by  Henry  Valesins,  or  do  Valois,  Paris, 
1694).  [We  nave  also  fragments  of  the  titles  rtpl  yvoafi&v  (De  Sententiia),  ed.  by  A. 
Mai,  Bcr.  Vet.  Nov.  Collect,  vol.  2 ;  and  wtpl  Iti/Soi/Am?  Kvrh  0curiA«W  yeyowt&v  (De 
kudiisi,  ed.  C.  A.  Feder  (1848-55).  The  collection  was  intended  to  be  an  £n- 
^dopcdia  of  historical  literature.  For  the  new  edition  of  the  Excerpta  see  above, 

it.  p.  545.] 

•The  life  and  writings  of  Simon  Metaphrastes  are  described  by  Hankins  (de 
SaipCoribus  Byzant.  p.  410-460).  This  biographer  of  the  saints  indulged  himself 
io  t  loose  paraphrase  of  the  Bense  or  nonsense  of  more  ancient  acts.  His  Greek 
tfcttorio  is  again  paraphrased  in  the  Latin  version  of  Surius,  and  scarcely  a  thread 
cus  be  now  visible  of  the  original  texture.  [The  most  recent  investigations  of 
^wilievski  and  Ehrhard  as  to  the  date  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes  confirm  the  notice 
id  the  text.  He  flourished  about  the  middle  and  second  half  of  the  10th  century ; 
ki*  hagiographic&l  work  was  suggested  by  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos  and  was 
probably  composed  during  the  reign  of  Nicephorue  Phocas.  Symeon  is  doubtless 
to  be  identified  with  Symeon  MagiBter,  the  chronicler ;  see  above,  vol.  5,  App.  p. 
533.  (Cp.  Krumbaoher,  Geschichte  der  byzantinischen  Litteratur,  p.  200.)  Symeon’s 
»crk  wag  not  an  original  composition;  he  collected  and  edited  older  works,  lives 
of  winte  and  acts  of  martyrs ;  he  paraphrased  them,  improved  their  style,  and 
adapted  them  to  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  but  he  did  not  invent  new  stories, 
lbs  Life  of  Abercius  has  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  disoovery  of  the  original 
inscription  quoted  in  that  life.  The  collection  of  Symeon  was  freely  interpolated 
*od  augmented  by  new  liveB  after  his  death,  and  the  edition  of  Migne,  P.  G.  114, 115, 
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[Tactics  ( 
Leo  and 
Constan¬ 
tine] 


merits  and  miracles  of  the  whole  calendar  are  of  less  account  in 
the  eyes  of  a  sage  than  the  toil  of  a  single  husbandman,  who 
multiplies  the  gifts  of  the  Creator  and  supplies  the  food  of  his 
brethren.  Yet  the  royal  authors  of  the  Oeoponics  were  more 
seriously  employed  in  expounding  the  precepts  of  the  destroying 
art,  which  has  been  taught  since  the  days  of  Xenophon9  as  the 
art  of  heroes  and  kings.  But  the  Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constan¬ 
tine  are  mingled  with  the  baser  alloy  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  It  was  destitute  of  original  genius ;  they  implicitly 
transcribe  the  rules  and  maxims  which  had  been  confirmed  by 
victories.  It  was  unskilled  in  the  propriety  of  style  and 
method ;  they  blindly  confound  the  most  distant  and  discordant 
institutions,  the  phalanx  of  Sparta  and  that  of  Macedon,  the 
legions  of  Cato  and  Trajan,  of  Augustus  and  Theodosius.  Even 
the  use,  or  at  least  the  importance,  of  these  military  rudiments, 
may  be  fairly  questioned :  their  general  theory  is  dictated  by 
reason;  but  the  merit,  as  well  as  difficulty,  consists  in  the 
application.  The  discipline  of  a  soldier  is  formed  by  exercise 
rather  than  by  study ;  the  talents  of  a  commander  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  those  calm  though  rapid  minds,  which  nature  pro¬ 
duces  to  decide  the  fate  of  armies  and  nations :  the  former  is  the 
habit  of  a  life,  the  latter  the  glance  of  a  moment;  and  the 
battles  won  by  lessons  of  tactics  may  be  numbered  with  the 
epic  poems  created  from  the  rules  of  criticism.  The  book  of 
ceremonies  is  a  recital,  tedious  yet  imperfect,  of  the  despicable 
pageantry  which  had  infected  the  church  and  state  since  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  purity  of  the  one  and  the  power  of  the 
other.  A  review  of  the  themes  or  provinces  might  promise 


116,  does  not  represent  the  original  work.  To  determine  the  oompasB  of  that 
original  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  numerous  Mss.  which  oontain  portions  of  it.  This  problem  has 
been  solved  in  the  main  by  A.  Ehrhard,  who  found  a  clue  in  a  Moscow  Ms.  of 
the  11th  century.  He  has  published  his  results  in  a  paper  entitled  Die  Legenden- 
sammlung  des  Symeon  Metaphrastes  und  ihr  urspriinglioher  Bestand,  in  the 
Festsohrift  zum  elfhundertjahrigen  Jubilaum  des  deutschen  Campo  Santo  in  Bom, 
1897.] 

#  According  to  the  first  book  of  the  Cyropeedia,  professors  of  taotios,  a  small 
part  of  the  science  of  war,  were  already  instituted  in  Persia,  by  which  Greeoe  must 
be  understood.  A  good  edition  of  all  the  Scriptores  Tactioi  would  be  a  task  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  scholar.  His  industry  might  discover  some  new  Mss.  and  his  learning 
might  illustrate  the  military  history  of  the  ancientB.  But  this  scholar  should  be 
likewise  a  soldier ;  and,  alas  t  Quintus  Icilius  is  no  more.  [Kftchly  and  Bfistow 
have  edited  some  of  the  Taotioi  in  Greek  and  German  (1853-5) ;  but  a  complete 
corpus  is  a  desideratum.] 
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such  authentic  and  useful  information  as  the  curiosity  of  govern¬ 
ment  only  can  obtain,  instead  of  traditionary  fables  on  the 
origin  of  the  cities,  and  malicious  epigrams  on  the  vices  of  their 
inhabitants.10  Such  information  the  historian  would  have  been 
pleased  to  record ;  nor  should  his  silence  be  condemned  if  the 
most  interesting  objects,  the  population  of  the  capital  and 
provinces,  the  amount  of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  the  numbers 
of  subjects  and  strangers  who  served  under  the  Imperial 
standard,  have  been  unnoticed  by  Leo  the  Philosopher  and  his 
son  Constantine.  His  treatise  of  the  public  administration  is 
stained  with  the  same  blemishes;  yet  it  is  discriminated  by 
peculiar  merit ;  the  antiquities  of  the  nations  may  be  doubtful 
or  fabulous ;  but  the  geography  and  manners  of  the  barbaric 
world  are  delineated  with  curious  accuracy.  Of  these  nations,  Embassy 
the  Franks  alone  were  qualified  to  observe  in  their  turn,  and  tomM.* 
describe,  the  metropolis  of  the  East.  The  ambassador  of  the  ^D,96Ml 
great  Otho,  a  bishop  of  Cremona,  has  painted  the  state  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century ;  his  style  is 
glowing,  his  narrative  lively,  his  observation  keen ;  and  even 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  Liutprand  are  stamped  with  an 
original  character  of  freedom  and  genius.11  From  this  scanty 
fund  of  foreign  and  domestic  materials  I  shall  investigate  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  Byzantine  empire :  the  provinces  and 
wealth,  the  civil  government  and  military  force,  the  character 
and  literature,  of  the  Greeks,  in  a  period  of  six  hundred  years, 
from  the  reign  of  Heraclius  to  the  successful  invasion  of  the 
Franks  or  Latins. 

After  the  final  division  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  the 

**  After  observing  that  the  demerit  of  the  Cappadocians  rose  in  proportion  to 
their  rank  and  riches,  he  inserts  a  more  pointed  epigram,  which  is  ascribed  to 

Dcmodocos  : 

Karoo i4trr)r  wor'  Ktuc^f  tdx tv,  AAAA  teal  avrj 

Kctrfoj’f,  ynxra+iirq  alparoi  lo&6\ov. 

The  sting  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  Frenoh  epigram  against  Frlron ;  Un 
•orpent  mordit  Jean  Freron — Eh  bien  ?  Le  serpent  en  monnit  But,  as  the  Paris 
w.ts  are  seldom  read  in  the  Anthology,  I  should  be  curious  to  learn  through  what 
rhanrwl  it  was  oonveyed  (or  their  imitation  (Constantin.  Porphyrogcn.  de  Themat. 
t-  a.  Brank,  Anal  set.  Onec.  tom.  ii.  p.  fib  [p.  21,  ed.  Bonn];  Brodni.  Anthologia, 
l  a .  pu  244  [Anihol.  Pal.  xi.  237]).  [Of  Constantine's  Book  on  the  Themes,  M. 

Asaksod  observes  :  “  C’eet  l'empire  au  vi*  si&de,  et  non  pas  au  x*  si&cle,  quo  nous 
troQvoBJ  dans  son  iirre  ”  [op.  cit.,  p.  166).] 

11  Tbs  Legaiio  Liatprandi  Episoopi  Cremonensis  ad  Nioephomm  Phocam  is 
moaned  in  Haratori,  Seri  pto  res  Rerum  I  tali  ca  rum,  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  [In  Pertz, 

Moo.  Osrm.  Hist.  (Seri  pto  res),  vol.  3.  There  is  a  convenient  ed.  of  Liutprand’s 
works  by  E.  Dummler  in  the  Sen  pto  res  re  rum  Qermanicarum,  1877.] 
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The  swarms  of  barbarians  from  Scythia  and  Germany  overspread  the 
orepro-8*  provinces,  and  extinguished  the  empire,  of  ancient  Borne.  The 
theempire.  weakness  of  Constantinople  was  concealed  by  extent  of  dominion ; 
lSSitB8  her  limits  were  inviolate,  or  at  least  entire ;  and  the  kingdom 
iSe very  of  Justinian  was  enlarged  by  the  splendid  acquisition  of  Africa 
and  Italy.  But  the  possession  of  these  new  conquests  was 
transient  and  precarious ;  and  almost  a  moiety  of  the  Eastern 
empire  was  tom  away  by  the  arms  of  the  Saracens.  Syria  and 
Egypt  were  oppressed  by  the  Arabian  caliphs ;  and,  after  the 
reduction  of  Africa,  their  lieutenants  invaded  and  subdued  the 
Boman  province  which  had  been  changed  into  the  Gothic 
monarchy  of  Spain.  The  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  were  not 
inaccessible  to  their  naval  powers ;  and  it  was  from  their  extreme 
stations,  the  harbours  of  Crete  and  the  fortresses  of  Cilicia,  that 
the  faithful  or  rebel  emirs  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  throne  and 
capital.  The  remaining  provinces,  under  the  obedience  of  the 
emperors,  were  cast  into  a  new  mould ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  presidents,  the  consulars,  and  the  counts  was  superseded  by 
the  institution  of  the  tAeme*,12  or  military  governments,  which 
prevailed  under  the  successors  of  Heraclius,  and  are  described 
by  the  pen  of  the  royal  author.  Of  the  twenty-nine  themes, 
twelve  in  Europe  and  seventeen  in  Asia,  the  origin  is  obscure, 
the  etymology  doubtful  or  capricious,  the  limits  were  arbitrary 
and  fluctuating ;  but  some  particular  names  that  sound  the  most 
strangely  to  our  ear  were  derived  from  the  character  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  troops  that  were  maintained  at  the  expense,  and  for 
the  guard,  of  the  respective  divisions.  The  vanity  of  the  Greek 
princes  most  eagerly  grasped  the  shadow  of  conquest  and  the 
memory  of  lost  dominion.  A  new  Mesopotamia  was  created  on 
the  Western  side  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  appellation  and  prator 
of  Sicily  were  transferred  to  a  narrow  slip  of  Calabria ;  and  a 
fragment  of  the  duchy  of  Beneventum  was  promoted  to  the 
style  and  title  of  the  theme  of  Lombardy.  In  the  decline  of 
the  Arabian  empire,  the  successors  of  Constantine  might  indulge 
their  pride  in  more  solid  advantages.  The  victories  of  Nice- 

13  See  Constantine  de  Thematibus,  in  Banduri,  tom.  i.  p.  1-30,  who  owns  that  the 
word  is  oIk  TaXa id.  is  used  by  Maurice  (Stratagem.  1.  ii.  o.  2)  for  a  legion,  from 

whenoe  the  name  wae  easily  transferred  to  its  post  or  province  (Dnoange,  Gloss.  Gr®c. 
tom.  i.  p.  487,  488).  Some  etymologies  are  attempted  for  the  Opsician,  Optima  tian, 
Thracesian,  themes.  [For  the  history  of  the  Themes,  and  Constantine's  treatise,  see 
Appendix  3.] 
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phorus,  John  Zimisces,  and  Basil  the  Second,  revived  the  fame 
and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  name ;  the  province 
of  Cilicia,  the  metropolis  of  Antioch,  the  islands  of  Crete  and 
Cyprus,  were  restored  to  the  allegiance  of  Christ  and  Caesar; 
one  third  of  Italy  was  annexed  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople  ; 
the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was  destroyed  ;  and  the  last  sovereigns 
of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  extended  their  sway  from  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  the  prospect  was  again  clouded  by  new  enemies  and 
new  misfortunes ;  the  relics  of  Italy  were  swept  away  by  the 
Norman  adventurers ;  and  almost  all  the  Asiatic  branches  were 
dissevered  from  the  Roman  trunk  by  the  Turkish  conquerors. 

After  these  losses,  the  emperors  of  the  Comnenian  family  con¬ 
tinued  to  reign  from  the  Danube  to  Peloponnesus,  and  from 
Belgrade  to  Nice,  Trebizond,  and  the  winding  stream  of  the 
Meander.  The  spacious  provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  were  obedient  to  their  sceptre ;  the  possession  of  Cyprus, 

Rhodes,  and  Crete  was  accompanied  by  the  fifty  islands  of  the 
JSge an  or  Holy  Sea ; 13  and  the  remnant  of  their  empire  trans¬ 
cends  the  measure  of  the  largest  of  the  European  kingdoms. 

The  same  princes  might  assert  with  dignity  and  truth  that  of 
ail  the  inonarchs  of  Christendom  they  possessed  the  greatest 
city.14  the  most  ample  revenue,  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  General 
state.  With  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  cities  of  the  J^io££d 
West  bad  decayed  and  fallen  ;  nor  could  the  ruins  of  Rome,  or  nea* 
the  mud  walls,  wooden  hovels,  and  narrow  precincts  of  Paris 
and  London,  prepare  the  Latin  stranger  to  contemplate  the 
situation  and  extent  of  Constantinople,  her  stately  palaces  and 
churches,  and  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an  innumerable  people. 

Her  treasures  might  attract,  but  her  virgin  strength  had  repelled, 


li~Ay**t  [leg.  Syior  1  Kayos,  ab  it  is  styled  by  the  modern  Greeks,  from  which  the 
ojrropc  names  of  Archipelago,  l’Archipel,  and  the  Arches,  have  been  transformed  by 
geographer*  and  seamen  M’ Anvil] e.  Geographic  Ancienne,  tom.  i.  p.  281  ;  Analyse  dc 
ia  Carte  de  la  Grece,  p.  60).  The  nombers  of  monks  or  caloyero  in  all  the  islands  and 
tise  adjacent  mountain  of  Athos  (Observation!!  de  Belon,  fol.  32,  verso),  Monte  Santo, 
might  justify  the  epithet  of  holy,  iyiot ,  a  slight  alteration  from  the  original  aiyalor,  im- 
by  the  Dona 04,  who,  in  their  dialect,  gave  the  figurative  name  of  or 

goal*,  to  the  hounding  waves  (Vosaiu*,  spud  Cellarium,  Geograph.  Antiq.  tom  i.  p.  829). 
aJy*i,  waves,  baa,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  of£,  a  goat.  The  derivations  suggested 
of  Archipelago  and  tyu>r  vsKmyos  are  not  acceptable.] 

14  According  to  the  Jewish  traveller  who  had  visited  Europe  and  Asia,  Constanti¬ 
nople  was  equalled  only  by  Bagdad,  the  great  city  of  the  Ismaelites  (Voyage  de  Benjamin 
4«  TocUia,  par  Barmtier,  tom.  i.  c.  6,  p.  36). 
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and  still  promised  to  repel,  the  audacious  invasion  of  the  Persian 
and  Bulgarian,  the  Arab  and  the  Russian.  The  provinces  were 
less  fortunate  and  impregnable ;  and  few  districts,  few  cities, 
could  be  discovered  which  had  not  been  violated  by  some  fierce 
barbarian,  impatient  to  despoil,  because  he  was  hopeless  to  pos¬ 
sess.  From  the  age  of  Justinian  the  Eastern  empire  was  sinking 
below  its  former  level;  the  powers  of  destruction  were  more 
active  than  those  of  improvement ;  and  the  calamities  of  war 
were  embittered  by  the  more  permanent  evils  of  civil  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  tyranny.  The  captive  who  had  escaped  from  the  bar¬ 
barians  was  often  stripped  and  imprisoned  by  the  ministers  of 
his  sovereign:  the  Greek  superstition  relaxed  the  mind  by 
prayer  and  emaciated  the  body  by  fasting ;  and  the  multitude 
of  convents  and  festivals  diverted  many  hands  and  many  days 
from  the  temporal  service  of  mankind.  Yet  the  subjects  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  were  still  the  more  dexterous  and  diligent  of 
nations ;  their  country  was  blessed  by  nature  with  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  soil,  climate,  and  situation;  and,  in  the  support  and 
restoration  of  the  arts,  their  patient  and  peaceful  temper  was 
more  useful  than  the  warlike  spirit  and  feudal  anarchy  of  Europe. 
The  provinces  that  still  adhered  to  the  empire  were  repeopled 
and  enriched  by  the  misfortunes  of  those  which  were  irrecover¬ 
ably  lost.  From  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs,  the  Catholics  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Africa,  retired  to  the  allegiance  of  their  prince,  to 
the  society  of  their  brethren :  the  moveable  wealth,  which  eludes 
the  search  of  oppression,  accompanied  and  alleviated  their  exile ; 
and  Constantinople  received  into  her  bosom  the  fugitive  trade 
oi  Alexandria  and  Tyre.  The  chiefs  of  Armenia  and  Scythia, 
who  fled  from  hostile  or  religious  persecution,  were  hospitably 
entertained ;  their  followers  were  encouraged  to  build  new  cities 
and  to  cultivate  waste  lands ;  and  many  spots,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  preserved  the  name,  the  manners,  or  at  least  the 
memory,  of  these  national  colonies.  Even  the  tribes  of  barbarians, 
who  had  seated  themselves  in  arms  on  the  territory  of  the  empire, 
were  gradually  reclaimed  to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state ; 
and,  as  long  as  they  were  separated  from  the  Greeks,  their  pos¬ 
terity  supplied  a  race  of  faithful  and  obedient  soldiers.  Did  we 
possess  sufficient  materials  to  survey  the  twenty-nine  themes  of 
the  Byzantine  monarchy,  our  curiosity  might  be  satisfied  with 
a  chosen  example :  it  is  fortunate  enough  that  the  clearest  light 
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should  be  thrown  on  the  most  interesting  province,  and  the  name 
of  Peloponnesus  will  awaken  the  attention  of  the  classic  reader. 

As  early  as  the  eighth  century,  in  the  troubled  reign  of  the  state  of 
Iconoclasts,  Greece,  and  even  Peloponnesus,14  were  overrun  by  136808 
some  Sclavonian  bands,  who  outstripped  the  royal  standard  of  E5Svon- 
Bulgaria.  The  strangers  of  old,  Cadmus,  and  Danaus,  and 
Pelops,  had  planted  in  that  fruitful  soil  the  seeds  of  policy  and 
learning ;  but  the  savages  of  the  north  eradicated  what  yet  re¬ 
mained  of  their  sickly  and  withered  roots.  In  this  irruption, 
the  country  and  the  inhabitants  were  transformed  ;  the  Orecian 
blood  was  contaminated ;  and  the  proudest  nobles  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  were  branded  with  the  names  of  foreigners  and  slaves. 

By  the  diligence  of  succeeding  princes,  the  land  was  in  some 
measure  purified  from  the  barbarians ;  and  the  humble  remnant 
was  bound  by  an  oath  of  obedience,  tribute,  and  military  service, 
which  they  often  renewed  and  often  violated.  The  siege  of 
Patras  was  formed  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  the  Sclavonians 
of  Peloponnesus  and  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  In  their  last  dis¬ 
tress,  a  pious  fiction  of  the  approach  of  the  prator  of  Corinth 
revived  the  courage  of  the  citizens.  Their  sally  was  bold  and 
successful ;  the  strangers  embarked,  the  rebels  submitted,  and 
the  glory  of  the  day  was  ascribed  to  a  phantom  or  a  stranger, 
who  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks  under  the  character  of  St. 
Andrew  the  Apostle.  The  shrine  which  contained  his  relics 
was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  victory,  and  the  captive  race 
was  for  ever  devoted  to  the  service  and  vassalage  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  church  of  Patras.  By  the  revolt  of  two  Sclavonian 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Helos  and  Lacedsemon,  the 
peace  of  the  peninsula  was  often  disturbed.  They  sometimes 
insulted  the  weakness,  and  sometimes  resisted  the  oppression, 
of  the  Byzantine  government,  till  at  length  the  approach  of 
their  hostile  brethren  extorted  a  golden  bull  to  define  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  Ezzerites  and  Milengi,  whose  annual 
tribute  was  defined  at  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  From 

*4  Tuaa  h  x»P*  fidp$apott  says  Constantine  (Thematibus, 

L  ii-  t  6,  p.  25  O  53.  ed.  Bonn])  in  a  style  as  barbarous  as  the  idea,  which  he  oon* 
inm,  as  usual,  by  a  foolish  epigram.  The  epitomizer  of  Strabo  likewise  observes, 
mm  m  l«  *****  'Hv«i^or  sal  'EAActBa  «al  Max  t  Soy  tar,  teal  n*Xovdyyrf<roy  XxvSat 

3mXd6m  rtWrrau  (L.  vii.  p.  98,  edit.  Hadsonj  :  a  passage  which  leads  DodweU  a 
waaxy  danoe  (Oeograph.  Minor,  torn.  ii.  dissert,  vi.  p.  170191)  to  enumerate  the 
inroads  of  the  Sclavi,  and  to  fix  the  date  (a.o.  980)  of  this  petty  geographer.  [On 
the  Slavonic  element  in  Greeoe,  see  Appendix  7.] 
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Freemen 
of  Laconia 


Cities  and 
revenue  of 
Pelopon¬ 
nesus 


[£4390] 


these  strangers  the  Imperial  geographer  has  accurately  distin¬ 
guished  a  domestic  and  perhaps  original  race,  who,  in  some 
degree,  might  derive  their  blood  from  the  much-injured  Helots. 
The  liberality  of  the  Bomans,  and  especially  of  Augustus,  had 
enfranchised  the  maritime  cities  from  the  dominion  of  Sparta  ; 
and  the  continuance  of  the  same  benefit  ennobled  them  with 
the  title  of  Eleuthero  or  Free-Laconians.16  In  the  time  of 
Constantine  Prophyrogenitus  they  had  acquired  the  name  of 
Mainotes,  under  which  they  dishonour  the  claim  of  liberty  by 
the  inhuman  pillage  of  all  that  is  shipwrecked  on  their  rocky 
shores.  Their  territory,  barren  of  corn,  but  fruitful  of  olives, 
extended  to  the  Cape  of  Malea ;  they  accepted  a  chief  or  prince 
from  the  Byzantine  praetor,  and  a  light  tribute  of  four  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  was  the  badge  of  their  immunity  rather  than 
of  their  dependence.  The  freemen  of  Laconia  assumed  the 
character  of  Bomans,  and  long  adhered  to  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks.  By  the  zeal  of  the  emperor  Basil,  they  were  baptized 
in  the  faith  of  Christ ;  but  the  altars  of  Venus  and  Neptune  had 
been  crowned  by  these  rustic  votaries  five  hundred  years  after 
they  were  proscribed  in  the  Boman  world.  In  the  theme  of 
Peloponnesus 17  forty  cities  were  still  numbered,  and  the  declin¬ 
ing  state  of  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Corinth  may  be  suspended  in 
the  tenth  century,  at  an  equal  distance,  perhaps,  between  their 
antique  splendour  and  their  present  desolation.  The  duty  of 
military  service,  either  in  person  or  by  substitute,  was  imposed 
on  the  lands  or  benefices  of  the  province  ;  a  sum  of  five  pieces 
of  gold  was  assessed  on  each  of  the  substantial  tenants ;  and  the 
same  capitation  was  shared  among  several  heads  of  inferior  value. 
On  the  proclamation  of  an  Italian  war,  the  Peloponnesians  ex¬ 
cused  themselves  by  a  voluntary  oblation  of  one  hundred  pounds 
of  gold  (four  thousand  pounds  sterling)  and  a  thousand  horses 
with  their  arms  and  trappings.  The  churches  and  monasteries 
furnished  their  contingent ;  a  sacrilegious  profit  was  extorted 
from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  honours ;  and  the  indigent  bishop 
of  Leucadia 18  was  made  responsible  for  a  pension  of  one  hundred 
pieces  of  gold.19 

18  Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  viii.  p.  562  [5,  §  6].  Paueanias,  Grac.  Descriptio,  1.  iii. 
c.  21,  p.  264,  265.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

17  Constantin,  de  Administrando  Imperio,  1.  ii.  o.  50,  51,  52. 

18  The  rock  of  Leucate  was  the  southern  promontory  of  his  island  and  diocese. 
Had  he  been  the  exclusive  guardian  of  the  Lover's  Leap,  so  well  known  to  the 
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But  the  wealth  o f  the  province,  and  the  trust  of  the  revenue,  Manure, 
were  founded  on  the  fair  and  plentiful  produce  of  trade  andSjSSiaiiy 
manufactures ;  and  some  symptoms  of  liberal  policy  may  be of  BUk* 
traced  in  a  law  which  exempts  from  all  personal  taxes  the 
mariners  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  workmen  in  parchment  and 
purple.  This  denomination  may  be  fairly  applied  or  extended 
to  the  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  more  especially  of 
silk  :  the  two  former  of  which  had  flourished  in  Greece  since  the 
days  of  Homer ;  and  the  last  was  introduced  perhaps  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Justinian.  These  arts,  which  were  exercised  at 
Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Argos,  afforded  food  and  occupation  to 
a  numerous  people ;  the  men,  women  and  children  were  distri¬ 
buted  according  to  their  age  and  strength;  and,  if  many  of 
these  were  domestic  slaves,  their  masters,  who  directed  the 
work  and  enjoyed  the  profit,  were  of  a  free  and  honourable 
condition.  The  gifts  which  a  rich  and  generous  matron  of 
Peloponnesus  presented  to  the  emperor  Basil,  her  adopted  son, 
were  doubtless  fabricated  in  the  Grecian  looms.  Danielis 
bestowed  a  carpet  of  fine  wool,  of  a  pattern  which  imitated  the 
spots  of  a  peacocks  tail,  of  a  magnitude  to  overspread  the  floor 
of  a  new  church,  erected  in  the  triple  name  of  Christ,  of 
Michael  the  archangel,  and  the  prophet  Elijah.  She  gave  six 
hundred  pieces  of  silk  and  linen,  of  various  use  and  denomina¬ 
tion  ;  the  silk  was  painted  with  the  Tyrian  die,  and  adorned  by 
the  labours  of  the  needle;  and  the  linen  was  so  exquisitely  fine 
that  an  entire  piece  might  be  rolled  in  the  hollow  of  a  cane.30 
In  his  description  of  the  Greek  manufactures,  an  historian  of 
Sicily  discriminates  their  price  according  to  the  weight  and 
quality  of  the  silk,  the  closeness  of  the  texture,  the  beauty  of 
the  colours,  and  the  taste  and  materials  of  the  embroidery.  A 
single,  or  even  a  double  or  treble,  thread  was  thought  sufficient 
for  ordinary*  sale ;  but  the  union  of  six  threads  composed  a 
piece  of  stronger  and  more  costly  workmanship.  Among  the 

filfn  of  Oiid  (Epist  Sappho)  and  the  Spectator,  he  might  have  been  the  richest 
prelate  of  the  Greek  ehnrch. 

*•  Lracatensis  mihi  jaravit  epiaoopus,  quo  tennis  eooleeiam  snam  debere  Nice- 
phoro  aureoa  oentam  pereolvere,  similiter  et  ceteras  plus  minusve  aecundam  vires 
ium  (liatprand  in  Legat.  p.  489  [o.  83]). 

*•  See  Constantine  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  74,  76,  76,  p.  196,  197,  in  Script,  post 
Theophanem),  who  allows  himself  to  use  many  technical  or  barbarous  words : 
barbarous,  says  he,  r  jf  rer  r«AA«r  4pa#(f ,  makbr  y&p  hr\  roWott  monk t*r«iV.  Dncange 
labours  on  some  :  bnt  he  was  not  a  weaver. 
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colours,  he  celebrates,  with  affectation  of  eloquence,  the  fiery 
blaze  of  the  scarlet,  and  the  softer  lustre  of  the  green.  The 
embroidery  was  raised  either  in  silk  or  gold  ;  the  more  simple 
ornament  of  stripes  or  circles  was  surpassed  by  the  nicer  imi¬ 
tation  of  flowers  ;  the  vestments  that  were  fabricated  for  the 
palace  or  the  altar  often  glittered  with  precious  stones ;  and 
the  figures  were  delineated  in  strings  of  Oriental  pearls.21  Till 
the  twelfth  century,  Greece  alone,  of  all  the  countries  of 
Christendom,  was  possessed  of  the  insect  who  is  taught  by 
nature,  and  of  the  workmen  who  are  instructed  by  art,  to  pre¬ 
pare  this  elegant  luxury.  But  the  secret  had  been  stolen  by 
the  dexterity  and  diligence  of  the  Arabs ;  the  caliphs  of  the 
East  and  West  scorned  to  borrow  from  the  unbelievers  their 
furniture  and  apparel ;  and  two  cities  of  Spain,  Almeria  and 
Lisbon,  were  famous  for  the  manufacture,  the  use,  and  perhaps 
tram*-  the  exportation  of  silk.  It  was  first  introduced  into  Sicily  by 
from*  the  Normans ;  and  this  emigration  of  trade  distinguishes  the 
toitaiy  victory  of  Koger  from  the  uniform  and  fruitless  hostilities  of 
every  age.  After  the  sack  of  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  his 
lieutenant  embarked  with  a  captive  train  of  weavers  and  arti¬ 
ficers  of  both  sexes,  a  trophy  glorious  to  their  masters  and  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  Greek  emperor.22  The  king  of  Italy  was  not 
insensible  of  the  value  of  the  present ;  and,  in  the  restitution 
of  the  prisoners,  he  exempted  only  the  male  and  female  manu- 

31  The  manufactures  of  Palermo,  as  they  are  described  by  Hugo  Falcandus 
(Hist.  Sioula  in  proem,  in  Mnratori,  Script.  Rernm  Italicarom,  tom.  v.  p.  256),  are 
a  oopy  of  those  of  Greece.  Without  transcribing  his  declamatory  sentences,  which 
I  have  softened  in  the  text,  I  shall  observe,  that  in  this  passage,  the  strange  word 
exarentasmata  is  very  properly  changed  for  exanthemata  by  Carisins,  the  first 
editor.  Faloandus  lived  about  the  year  1190. 

83  Inde  ad  interiora  Gratis  progressi,  Corinthum,  Thebas,  Athenas,  antiquA 
nobilitate  celebres,  expugnant ;  et,  maximft  ibidem  prodA  direptA,  opifices  etiam, 
qui  sericos  pan  no  b  texere  solent,  ob  ignominiam  Imperatoris  illius  Buique  principle 
gloriam  captivos  deducunt.  Quos  Rogerius,  in  Palermo  Sioilis  metropoli  collocans, 
artem  texendi  suos  edocere  prscepit ;  et  exhinc  proe dicta  are  ilia,  prius  a  Gratis 
tantum  inter  Christianos  habita,  Romanis  patere  ooepit  ingeniis  (Otho  Frisingen. 
de  Gestis  Frederioi  I.  1.  i.  c.  33,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  tom.  vi.  p.  668).  This 
exception  allows  the  bishop  to  celebrate  Lisbon  and  Almeria  in  sericorum  pannorum 
opificio  prsnobilissims  (in  Chron.  apud  Muratori,  Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  ix.  p.  415). 
[On  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  the  regulation  of  the  silk  trade  and  guildB  of  silk 
merchants  at  Constantinople,  muoh  light  is  thrown  by  the  so-called  *E rapxtKbv 
pi&Klov,  or  Book  of  the  Prefect  of  the  City — an  Imperial  Edict  published  by  M.  Jules 
Nicole  of  Geneva  in  1893,  and  attributed  by  him,  without  sufficient  proof,  to  Leo  VL 
Cp.  sects,  iv.-viii.  We  find  distinguished  the  vestiopratai  who  sold  silk  dresses ; 
the  prandiopratai  who  sold  dresses  imported  from  Syria  or  Cilicia  ;  the  metaxo • 
pratai ,  silk  merchants ;  the  katartarioi ,  silk  manufacturers ;  and  serikarioi,  silk 
weavers.] 
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(actmers  of  Thebes  and  Corinth,  who  labour,  says  the  Byzantine 
historian,  under  a  barbarous  lord,  like  the  old  Eretrians  in  the 
service  of  Darius.9  A  stately  edifice,  in  the  palace  of  Palermo, 
was  erected  for  the  use  of  this  industrious  colony ; *  and  the 
art  was  propagated  by  their  children  and  disciples  to  satisfy 
the  increasing  demand  of  the  western  world.  The  decay  of 
the  looms  of  Sicily  may  be  ascribed  to  the  troubles  of  the  island 
and  the  competition  of  the  Italian  cities.  In  the  year  thirteen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  Lucca  alone,  among  her  sister  republics, 
enjoyed  the  lucrative  monopoly.*  A  domestic  revolution  dis¬ 
persed  the  manufactures  of  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  Milan, 
and  even  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps ;  and,  thirteen  years 
after  this  event,  the  statutes  of  Modena  enjoin  the  planting  of 
mulberry  trees  and  regulate  the  duties  on  raw  silk.*  The 
northern  climates  are  less  propitious  to  the  education  of  the 
silk-worm ;  but  the  industry  of  France  and  England 37  is  supplied 
and  enriched  by  the  productions  of  Italy  and  China. 

I  must  repeat  the  complaint  that  the  vague  and  scanty  me-  Revenue  ot 
morials  of  the  times  will  not  afford  any  just  estimate  of  the  empire"* 
taxes,  the  revenue,  and  the  resources  of  the  Greek  empire. 

From  every  province  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  rivulets  of  gold 
and  silver  discharged  into  the  Imperial  reservoir  a  copious  and 
perennial  stream.*  The  separation  of  the  branches  from  the 
trank  increased  the  relative  magnitude  of  Constantinople ;  and 
the  maxims  of  despotism  contracted  the  state  to  the  capital, 
the  capital  to  the  palace,  and  the  palace  to  the  royal  person. 

A  Jewish  traveller,  who  visited  the  East  in  the  twelfth  century, 
is  ket  in  his  admiration  of  the  Byzantine  riches.  “  It  is  here,” 

■ays  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  “in  the  queen  of  cities,  that  the 

u  Nicetas  in  Manuel.  1.  ii.  o.  8,  p.  65.  He  describes  these  Oreeks  as  skilled 
Mmi  upc/rf  ir,  as  Ivry  wpo<ray4xoyra*  T*y  sal  xpvavwdaTww  <rro\mv. 

Hogo  Paloandus  styles  them  nobilee  ofikrinas.  The  Arabs  had  not  introduced 
•Ik.  vhjogh  they  had  planted  canes  and  made  sugar  in  the  plain  of  Palermo. 

II  See  the  Life  of  Castruocio  Casticani,  not  by  Machiavel,  but  by  his  more 
aatbcxsiio  biographer  Nicholas  Tegrimi.  Muratori,  who  has  inserted  it  in  the  xith 
niaae  of  his  Scriptoree,  quotes  this  carious  passage  in  his  Italian  Antiquities  {tom. 

rii—ri  xxv.  p.  878). 

**  From  the  Ms.  statutes,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Muratori  in  hiB  Italian  Anti- 
qcstaes  itotn.  a.  d-ssert.  zxx.  p.  46-48). 

rr  The  broad  silk  manufacture  was  established  In  England  in  the  year  1620 
i  taderaon's  Chronological  Deduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  4)  ;  but  it  is  to  the  revocation  of  the 
ZAi'H  of  Nan  tea  that  we  owe  the  Spitalfields  colony. 

**  [And  from  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Great  in  the  5th,  to  the  capture  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  el  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  the  gold  coinage  was  never  depredated.] 
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tributes  of  the  Greek  empire  are  annually  deposited,  and  the 
lofty  towers  are  filled  with  precious  magazines  of  silk,  purple 
and  gold.  It  is  said  that  Constantinople  pays  each  day  to  her 
sovereign  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  which  are  levied  on 
the  shops,  taverns,  and  markets,  on  the  merchants  of  Persia 
and  Egypt,  of  Russia  and  Hungary,  of  Italy  and  Spain,  who 
frequent  the  capital  by  sea  and  land.”39  In  all  pecuniary 
matters,  the  authority  of  a  Jew  is  doubtless  respectable ;  bat 
as  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  would  produce  a 
[£4.380.000]  yearly  income  exceeding  seven  millions  sterling,  I  am  tempted 
to  retrench  at  least  the  numerous  festivals  of  the  Greek  cal¬ 
endar.  The  mass  of  treasure  that  was  saved  by  Theodora  and 
Basil  the  Second  will  suggest  a  splendid  though  indefinite 
idea  of  their  supplies  and  resources.  The  mother  of  Michael, 
before  she  retired  to  a  cloister,  attempted  to  check  or  expose 
the  prodigality  of  her  ungrateful  son  by  a  free  and  faithful 
account  of  the  wealth  which  he  inherited :  one  hundred  and 
nine  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  three  hundred  thousand  of 
silver,  the  fruits  of  her  own  economy  and  that  of  her  deceased 
husband.30  The  avarice  of  Basil  is  not  less  renowned  than  his 
valour  and  fortune :  his  victorious  armies  were  paid  and  re¬ 
warded  without  breaking  into  the  mass  of  two  hundred  thou- 
[£8,840.000]  sand  pounds  of  gold  (about  eight  millions  sterling)  which  he 
had  buried  in  the  subterraneous  vaults  of  the  palace.31  Such 
accumulation  of  treasure  is  rejected  by  the  theory  and  practice 
of  modem  policy  ;  and  we  are  more  apt  to  compute  the  na¬ 
tional  riches  by  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  public  credit.  Yet 
the  maxims  of  antiquity  are  still  embraced  by  a  monarch  for¬ 
midable  to  his  enemies  ;  by  a  republic  respectable  to  her  allies  ; 
and  both  have  attained  their  respective  ends,  of  military  power 
and  domestic  tranquillity. 

Whatever  might  be  consumed  for  the  present  wants,  or  re- 

M  Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Toddle,  tom.  i.  o.  5,  p.  44-52.  The  Hebrew  text  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  that  marvellous  child  Baratier,  who  has  added  a 
volume  of  crude  learning.  The  errors  and  fictions  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  are  not  a 
sufficient  ground  to  deny  the  reality  of  his  travels.  [Benjamin’s  Itinerary  has  been 
edited  and  translated  by  A.  Asher,  2  vols.,  1840.  For  his  statements  concerning 
Greece,  cp.  Gregorovius,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Athen  im  Mittel&lter,  i.  p.  200.] 

80  See  the  continuator  of  Theophanes  (1.  iv.  p.  107  [p.  172,  ed.  Bonn]),  Ce- 
drenus  (p.  544  [ii.  p.  168,  ed.  Bonn]),  and  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  167  [c.  2]). 

a  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xvii.  p.  225  [o.  8]),  instead  of  pounds,  uses  the  more 
classic  appellation  of  talents,  which,  in  a  literal  sense  and  strict  computation,  would 
multiply  sixty-fold  [sixfold]  the  treasure  of  Basil. 
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served  for  the  future  use,  of  the  state,  the  first  and  most  sacred 
demand  was  for  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of  the  emperor ;  and 
his  discretion  only  could  define  the  measure  of  his  private  ex¬ 
pense.  The  princes  of  Constantinople  were  far  removed  from 
the  simplicity  of  nature ;  yet,  with  the  revolving  seasons,  they 
were  led  by  taste  or  fashion  to  withdraw  to  a  purer  air  from  the 
smoke  and  tumult  of  the  capital.  They  enjoyed,  or  affected 
to  enjoy,  the  rustic  festival  of  the  vintage;  their  leisure  was 
amused  by  the  exercise  of  the  chase,  and  the  calmer  occupation 
of  fishing ;  and  in  the  summer  heats  they  were  shaded  from  the 
sun  and  refreshed  by  the  cooling  breezes  from  the  sea.  The 
oo&sts  and  islands  of  Asia  and  Europe  were  covered  with  their 
magnificent  villas ;  but,  instead  of  the  modest  art  which  secretly 
strives  to  hide  itself  and  to  decorate  the  scenery  of  nature,  the 
marble  structure  of  their  gardens  served  only  to  expose  the 
richee  of  the  lord  and  the  labours  of  the  architect.  The  suc¬ 
cessive  casualties  of  inheritance  and  forfeiture  had  rendered  the 
sovereign  proprietor  of  many  stately  houses  in  the  city  and 
suburbs,  of  which  twelve  were  appropriated  to  the  ministers  of 
state ;  but  the  great  palace,32  the  centre  of  the  Imperial  resi¬ 
dence,  was  fixed  during  eleven  centuries  to  the  same  position, 
between  the  hippodrome,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the 
gardens,  which  descended  by  many  a  terrace  to  the  shores  of 
the  Propontis.  The  primitive  edifice  of  the  first  Constantine 


*  For  o  oo  pious  and  minute  description  of  the  Imperial  palaoe,  see  the  Con* 
riant  inop.  Christiana  (1.  ii.  c.  4,  p.  113-1231  of  Duoange,  the  Tillemont  of  the  middle 
Sever  hat  laborious  Germany  produced  two  antiquarians  more  laborious 
sad  aoearale  than  these  two  natives  of  lively  France.  [For  reoent  works  on  the 
reeonatruction  of  the  Imperial  Palaoe,  based  on  the  Ceremonies  of  Constantine 
JSrphyrogeanetos,  see  above,  voL  2,  App.  8.  To  these  must  now  be  added  J. 
Eberwoll,  L c  grand  palais  de  Constantinople,  1910  ;  and  Bee  also  Bury,  The  Great 
FaWw,  in  Byxantinisehe  Zei  tech  rift,  vol.  xx.,  1911  (where  Ebersolt’s  results  are 
eniiAuvii,  Though  all  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  plan  must  be  highly  problem- 
i till  the  site  is  excavated,  the  general  distribution  of  the  chief  groups  of 
fcc-idings  may  be  conjectured  with  some  probability.  The  Daphne  palaoe  and  the 
sther  buildings  of  the  original  Constantinian  palaoe  lay  in  the  north  part  of  the 
«fi=2oeure.  The  Chryaotnklmos  (see  below,  n.  88)  lay  considerably  to  the  south¬ 
east  of  these  edifices,  and  was  connected  with  the  Hippodrome  by  two  long  halls 
ran  from  east  to  west,  (a)  tho  Ltausiak^s  and  (6)  the  triklinos  of  Justinian 
ill  t,  commonly  called  “the  Justinian".  The  Justinian  opened  into  the  Skyla 
a  v««t.  bale)  from  which  there  was  a  door  into  the  Hippodrome.  The  new  build- 
are  of  Theophilus  (Tnkonchos,  Sigma,  Phiale,  Ac.,  see  below)  were  immediately 
aarvh  and  north-west  of  the  Chrysotnklinos.  The  palace  of  Magnaura  lay  on  the 
oast  side  of  the  Angus  toon,  and  outside  the  precincts  of  the  Great  Palace,  though 
^anediately  adjoining  ] 
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was  a  copy  or  rival  of  ancient  Borne  ;  the  gradual  improvements 
of  his  successors  aspired  to  emulate  the  wonders  of  the  old 
world,88  and  in  the  tenth  century  the  Byzantine  palace  excited 
the  admiration,  at  least  of  the  Latins,  by  an  unquestionable 
pre-eminence  of  strength,  size,  and  magnificence.84  But  the 
toil  and  treasure  of  so  many  ages  had  produced  a  vast  and 
irregular  pile;  each  separate  building  was  marked  with  the 
character  of  the  times  and  of  the  founder ;  and  the  want  of 
space  might  excuse  the  reigning  monarch  who  demolished, 
perhaps  with  secret  satisfaction,  the  works  of  his  predecessors. 
The  economy  of  the  emperor  Theophilus  allowed  a  more  free 
and  ample  scope  for  his  domestic  luxury  and  splendour.  A 
favourite  ambassador,  who  had  astonished  the  Abbassides  them¬ 
selves  by  his  pride  and  liberality,  presented  on  his  return  the 
model  of  a  palace,  which  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  had  recently 
constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  model  was  in¬ 
stantly  copied  and  surpassed  ;  the  new  buildings  of  Theophilus 88 
were  accompanied  with  gardens,  and  with  five  churches,  one  of 
which  was  conspicuous  for  size  and  beauty :  it  was  crowned  with 
three  domes,  the  roof,  of  gilt  brass,  reposed  on  columns  of 
Italian  marble,  and  the  walls  were  encrusted  with  marbles  of 
various  colours.  In  the  face  of  the  church,  a  semi-circular 
portico,  of  the  figure  and  name  of  the  Greek  sigma,  was  supported 
by  fifteen  columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  and  the  subterraneous 
vaults  were  of  a  similar  construction.  The  square  before  the 
sigma  was  decorated  with  a  fountain,  and  the  margin  of  the 


“The  Byzantine  place  surpasses  the  Capitol,  the  palace  of  Pergamus,  the 
Bufinian  wood  (<f>cufybr  &ya\jua),  the  temple  of  Hadrian  at  Cyzious,  the  Pyramids, 
the  Pharos,  Ac.,  according  to  an  epigram  (Antholog.  Grac.  1.  iv.  p.  488,  489. 
Brodsei,  apud  Weohel)  ascribed  to  Julian,  ex-prefect  of  Egypt.  Seventy-one  of  his 
epigrams,  some  lively,  are  collected  in  Brunok  (Analeot.  Grsec.  tom.  ii.  p.  493-510)  ; 
but  this  is  wanting. 

34  Coustantinopolitanum  Palatium  non  pulohritudine  solum,  verum  etiam  forti- 
tudine,  omnibus  quas  unquam  videram  [leg.  perspexerim]  munitionibus  pnestat 
(Liutprand,  Hist.  1.  v.  o.  9  [  =  c.  21],  p.  465). 

36  See  the  anonymous  continuator  of  Theophanes  (p.  59,  61,  86  [p.  94,  98,  189, 
ed.  Bonn]),  whom  I  have  followed  in  the  neat  and  concise  abstract  of  Le  Beau 
(Hist,  du  Bas.  Empire,  tom.  xiv.  p.  436,  488).  [The  chief  building  of  Theophilus 
in  the  Great  Palace  was  the  Trikonohos  (so  called  from  its  three  apses)  with  its 
adjunct,  the  Sigma.  It  was  not  a  church.  It  had  an  understorey,  which  from 
its  acoustic  property  of  rendering  whispers  audible  was  called  M varjpior — 41  The 
Whispering  Room  ”.  The  palace,  constructed  on  the  model  brought  from  Bagh¬ 
dad,  was  not  part  of  the  Great  Palace  ;  it  was  built  in  the  suburb  of  Bryas,  on  the 
Bitbynian  shore.] 
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bason  was  lined  and  encompassed  with  plates  of  silver.  In  the 
beginning  of  each  season,  the  bason,  instead  of  water,  was  re¬ 
plenished  with  the  most  exquisite  fruits,  which  were  abandoned 
to  the  populace  for  the  entertainment  of  the  prince.  He  en¬ 
joyed  this  tumultuous  spectacle  from  a  throne  resplendent  with 
gold  and  gems,  which  was  raised  by  a  marble  staircase  to  the 
height  of  a  lofty  terrace.  Below  the  throne  were  seated  the 
officers  of  his  guards,  the  magistrates,  the  chiefs  of  the  factions 
of  the  circus ;  the  inferior  steps  were  occupied  by  the  people, 
and  the  place  below  was  covered  with  troops  of  dancers,  singers, 
and  pantomimes.  The  square  was  surrounded  by  the  hall  of 
justice,  the  arsenal,  and  the  various  offices  of  business  and 
pleasure ;  and  the  purple  chamber  was  named  from  the  annual 
distribution  of  robes  of  scarlet  and  purple  by  the  hand  of  the 
empress  herself.  The  long  series  of  the  apartments  was  adapted 
to  the  seasons,  and  decorated  with  marble  and  porphyry,  with 
painting,  sculpture,  and  mosaics,  with  a  profusion  of  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones.  His  fanciful  magnificence  employed  the 
skill  and  patience  of  such  artists  as  the  times  could  afford  ;  but 
the  taste  of  Athens  would  have  despised  their  frivolous  and 
costly  labours:  a  golden  tree,  with  its  leaves  and  branches, 
which  sheltered  a  multitude  of  birds,  warbling  their  artificial 
notes,  and  two  lions  of  massy  gold,  and  of  the  natural  size,  who 
looked  and  roared  like  their  brethren  of  the  forest.  The  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Tbeophilus,  of  the  Basilian  and  Comnenian  dynasties, 
were  not  less  ambitious  of  leaving  some  memorial  of  their  re¬ 
sidence  ;  and  the  portion  of  the  palace  most  splendid  and 
august  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  golden  triclinium .* 

With  becoming  modesty,  the  rich  and  noble  Greeks  aspired  to  Fnrnimr. 
mutate  their  sovereign,  and,  when  they  passed  through  the  JSo»aM*nd 

**  In  aureo  tridinio  qua  pnestantior  est  pars  potentissime  (the  usurper  Roman- 
w>  Aetrvn*  cetera*  panes  (/Him)  distribuerat  (Liutprand,  Hist.  l.v.  c.  9  [  —  o.  21],  p. 

Mfri  For  tbit  lax  signification  of  Triclinium  (adificinm  tria  vel  plura  Kklrri  scilicet 
r^ryt  eom  pleetens)  see  Dnoange  (Gloss.  Gnec.  et  Observations  sur  Joinrille,  p.  240) 
sal  iU.»ke  (ad  Constantinum  de  Ceram  onus,  p.  7).  [The  Gold  Room  (XpvoorplKkuos), 

»  u  near  the  imperial  chambers,  was  more  convenient  for  ordinary  ceremonies 
»aac  the  more  distant  throne- rooms  which  were  need  only  on  specially  solemn 
masioiM-  It  was  built  by  Jnstin  II.,  and  was  probably  modelled  on  the  design  of 
tar  Oureh  of  St.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  built  by  Justinian.  (For  the  plan  of  this 
-a^r-h  plate  5  in  the  atlas  to  Saizenberg's  Altchristliche  Baudenkmale  von 
Croctaatinople.  Cp.  Diehl,  Mannel  de  Tart  byzantin,  137.  Docange,  Constant. 

CtriMt.  11.  p.  94-  95,  confounds  the  Chrysotriklinos  with  the  Auguste  us,  another 
room  which  was  in  the  Daphne  palace.  The  Chrysotriklinos  was  domed 
a*d  had  eight  rapipei  or  reoeeees  off  the  oentral  room.] 
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streets  on  horseback,  in  their  robes  of  silk  and  embroidery,  they 
were  mistaken  by  the  children  for  kings.*7  A  matron  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,**  who  had  cherished  the  infant  fortunes  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian,  was  excited  by  tenderness  or  vanity  to  visit  the 
greatness  of  her  adopted  son.  In  a  journey  of  five  hundred 
miles  from  Patras  to  Constantinople,  her  age  or  indolence  de¬ 
clined  the  fatigue  of  an  horse  or  carriage;  the  soft  litter  or 
bed  of  Danielis  was  transported  on  the  shoulders  of  ten  robust 
slaves;  and,  as  they  were  relieved  at  easy  distances,  a  band  of 
three  hundred  was  selected  for  the  performance  of  this  service. 
She  was  entertained  in  the  Byzantine  palace  with  filial  reverence 
and  the  honours  of  a  queen ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  origin 
of  her  wealth,  her  gifts  were  not  unworthy  of  the  regal  dignity. 
I  have  already  described  the  fine  and  curious  manufactures  of 
Peloponnesus,  of  linen,  silk,  and  woollen ;  but  the  most  accept¬ 
able  of  her  presents  consisted  in  three  hundred  beautiful  youths, 
of  whom  one  hundred  were  eunuchs;**  “for  she  was  not 
ignorant,”  says  the  historian,  “  that  the  air  of  the  palace  is 
more  congenial  to  such  insects  than  a  shepherd’s  dairy  to  the 
flies  of  the  summer  ”.  During  her  lifetime,  she  bestowed  the 
greater  part  of  her  estates  in  Peloponnesus,  and  her  testament 
instituted  Leo,  the  son  of  Basil,  her  universal  heir.  After  the 
payment  of  the  legacies,  fourscore  villas  or  farms  were  added 
to  the  Imperial  domain ;  and  three  thousand  slaves  of  Danielis 
were  enfranchised  by  their  new  lord,  and  transplanted  as  a 
colony  to  the  Italian  coast.  From  this  example  of  a  private 
matron,  we  may  estimate  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the 
emperors.  Yet  our  enjoyments  are  confined  by  a  narrow  circle ; 
and,  whatsoever  may  be  its  value,  the  luxury  of  life  is  possessed 
with  more  innocence  and  safety  by  the  master  of  his  own,  than 
by  the  steward  of  the  public,  fortune. 

In  an  absolute  government,  which  levels  the  distinctions  of 

87  In  eqnis  vecti  (says  Benjamin  of  Tndela)  regum  filiis  videntur  persimiles.  I 
prefer  the  Latin  version  of  Constantine  l’Empereur  (p.  46)  to  the  Frenoh  of  Baratier 
(tom.  i.  p.  49). 

88  See  the  aooount  of  her  journey,  munificence,  and  testament  in  the  Life  of 
Basil,  by  his  grandson  Constantine  (c.  74, 75,  76,  p.  195-197). 

89  Carsamatium  [leg.  carzimasium]  Ducange,  Gloss.)  Graci  vooant, 

amputatis  virilibus  et  virgA,  puerum  eunuchum  quos  [leg.  quod]  Verdnnenses  mer- 
oatores  ob  immensum  lucrum  facere  solent  et  in  Hispaniam  ducere  (Liutprand,  1. 
vi.  o.  3,  p.  4701. — The  last  abomination  of  the  abominable  slave-trade  1  Yet  I  am 
surprised  to  nnd  in  the  xth  oentury  such  active  speculations  of  oommeroe  in 
Lorraine. 
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noble  and  plebeian  birth,  the  sovereign  is  the  sole  fountain  of  Honour* 
honour ;  and  the  rank,  both  in  the  palace  and  the  empire,  de-ofth«  *' 
pends  on  the  titles  and  offices  which  are  bestowed  and  resumed  f»muy 
by  his  arbitrary  will.  Above  a  thousand  years,  from  Vespasian 
to  Alexius  Comnenus,40  the  Ccssor  was  the  second  person,  or 
at  least  the  second  degree,  after  the  supreme  title  of  Augustus 
was  more  freely  communicated  to  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  To  elude  without  violating  his  promise  to 
a  powerful  associate,  the  husband  of  his  sister,  and,  without 
giving  himself  an  equal,  to  reward  the  piety  of  his  brother 
Isaac,  the  crafty  Alexius  interposed  a  new  and  supereminent 
dignity.  The  happy  flexibility  of  the  Greek  tongue  allowed 
him  to  compound  the  names  of  Augustus  and  emperor  (Sebastos 
and  Autocrator),  and  the  union  produced  the  sonorous  title  of 
Sebastocrator.  He  was  exalted  above  the  Cesar  on  the  first 
step  of  the  throne ;  the  public  acclamations  repeated  his  name ; 
and  he  was  only  distinguished  from  the  sovereign  by  some  pe¬ 
culiar  ornaments  of  the  head  and  feet.  The  emperor  alone 
oould  assume  the  purple  or  red  buskins,  and  the  close  diadem 
or  tiara,  which  imitated  the  fashion  of  the  Persian  kings.41  It 

41  See  the  Alexiad  (1.  iii.  p.  78,  79  [o.  4])  of  Anna  Comnena,  who,  except  in  filial 
piety,  may  be  compared  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  In  her  awful  reverence 
tor  title*  and  forms,  she  styles  her  father  'Zwiariifiordpxri*,  the  inventor  of  this  royal 
art,  the  rs^nj  r#x *’•**»  and  ArurHigif  twttrrrjpAy. 

41  SWmmo,  rWfsrsr.  8* ;  see  Reiske,  ad  Ceremoniale,  p.  14,  15.  Ducange 
has  given  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  crownB  of  Constantinople,  Rome,  France, 

Ae.  (sur  JomviU*.  xxv.  p.  289-308),  but  of  his  thirty-four  models  none  exactly  tally 
w*ih  Anna's  description.  [The  Imperial  oostume  may  be  best  studied  in  Byzantine 
K^cioiurea.  It  does  not  seem  correct  to  describe  the  crown  as  a  “high  pyramidal 
mp*’;  the  crowns  represented  in  the  paintingB  are  not  high  or  pyramidal.  The 
diadems  of  the  Empresses  had  not  the  cross  or  the  pearl  pendants.  As  Gibbon 
mr%,  it  was  only  the  crown  and  the  red  boots  which  distinguished  the  Emperor ; 
thin  were  no  distinctively  Imperial  robes.  (1)  On  great  state  occasions  the  Em- 
pa n  » ore  a  long  tunic  (not  necessarily  purple)  called  a  divetesion  (bi$rjTf)<rtoy) ; 
a ad  over  it  either  a  heavy  mantle  (xXopus)  or  a  scarf  (KApos)  wound  over  the  shoulders 
and  round  the  arms.  (2)  As  a  sort  of  half-dress  costume  and  always  when  he  was 
ruLag  the  Emperor  wore  a  different  tonic,  simpler  and  more  convenient,  called  the 
|n« p+^yytor)  and  over  it  a  lighter  cloak  (trayloy).  (3)  There  was 
yet  another  lighter  drew*,  the  colovxon  («oX4fiio>),  a  tonic  with  short  sleeves  to  the 
«»aow  or  no  sleeves  at  all,  which  he  wore  on  some  occasions.  All  these  offioial 
leurfn  were  worn  over  the  ordinary  tunic  (xtrer)  of  private  life.  The  only  satisfactory 
t  amaiinns  of  these  Imperial  oostumes  are  to  be  found  in  Bieliaicv,  Ezhednevnye  i 
Tatkrwsoyc  Fnemy  viz.  T«arei  (  =  Byzantina,  Bk.  ii.  1893)  :  for  the  CKopapAyyiov,  p. 

♦  p.  26 ;  It Arrftnsr,  p.  51-56 ;  K*poi  (which  corresponded  to  the  Roman 

irwAtoi.  pL  213,  214.  301.  For  the  Swpdtrior  which  was  worn  on  certain  ooc&sions 
irtn  A  at  the  8«£*r4* i0p  see  %b.  197*8  (Basil  ii.  in  the  miniature  mentioned  below, 
no to  64.  serins  to  wear  a  gold  IwyAriorl.  Bieliaiev  explains  the  origin  of  MirHjrior 
OAvVia)  satisfactorily  from  Lat.  dtvtUnu  (p.  64).] 
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was  an  high  pyramidal  cap  of  cloth  or  silk,  almost  concealed 
by  a  profusion  of  pearls  and  jewels,  the  crown  was  formed  by 
an  horizontal  circle  and  two  arches  of  gold ;  at  the  summit,  the 
point  of  their  intersection,  was  placed  a  globe  or  cross,  and 
two  strings  or  lappets  of  pearl  depended  on  either  cheek.  In¬ 
stead  of  red,  the  buskins  of  the  Sebastocrator  and  CaBsar  were 
green ;  and  on  their  open  coronets  or  crowns  the  precious  gems 
were  more  sparingly  distributed.  Beside  and  below  the  Caesar, 
the  fancy  of  Alexius  created  the  Panhyper8eba8to8  and  the  Pro - 
tosebastoa ,  whose  sound  and  signification  will  satisfy  a  Grecian 
ear.  They  imply  a  superiority  and  a  priority  above  the  simple 
name  of  Augustus ;  and  this  sacred  and  primitive  title  of  the 
Roman  prince  was  degraded  to  the  kinsmen  and  servants  of 
the  Byzantine  court.  The  daughter  of  Alexius  applauds,  with 
fond  complacency,  this  artful  gradation  of  hopes  and  honours ; 
but  the  science  of  words  is  accessible  to  the  meanest  capacity; 
and  this  vain  dictionary  was  easily  enriched  by  the  pride  of  his 
successors.  To  their  favourite  sons  or  brothers,  they  imparted 
the  more  lofty  appellation  of  Lord  or  Despot ,  which  was  illus¬ 
trated  with  new  ornaments  and  prerogatives,  and  placed  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  person  of  the  emperor  himBelf.  The  five 
titles  of  1.  Despot ;  2.  Sebastocrator;  3.  Caesar  ;  4.  Pon- 
hypersebastos ;  and,  5.  Protosebastos9  were  usually  confined 
to  the  princes  of  his  blood ;  they  were  the  emanations  of  his 
majesty;  but,  as  they  exercised  no  regular  functions,  their 
existence  was  useless,  and  their  authority  precarious. 

But  in  every  monarchy  the  substantial  powers  of  govem- 
'  ment  must  be  divided  and  exercised  by  the  ministers  of  the 
palace  and  treasury,  the  fleet  and  army.  The  titles  alone  can 
differ;  and  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  the  counts  and  prefects, 
the  praetor  and  quaestor,  insensibly  descended,  while  their  ser¬ 
vants  rose  above  their  heads  to  the  first  honours  of  the  state. 
1.  In  a  monarchy,  which  refers  every  object  to  the  person  of 
the  prince,  the  care  and  ceremonies  of  the  palace  form  the 
most  respectable  department.  The  Curopalataf*  so  illustrious 

41  Pars  exstans  curie,  solo  diademate  dispar, 

Ordine  pro  rertun  vooitatus  Cura-Palati ; 

says  the  African  Gorippus  (de  Laudibus  Justini,  1.  i.  136),  and  in  the  same  century 
(the  sixth)  Gassiodorius  represents  him,  who,  virgA  aureA  deooratus,  inter  nunteroaa 
obeequia  primus  ante  pedes  regios  inoederet  (Variar.  vii.  6).  But  this  great  officer 
(unknown)  kvr*lyvu<rrot,  exercising  no  function,  vvw  8}  ottifilm*,  was  east  down  by 
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in  the  age  of  Justinian,  was  supplanted  by  the  Protoveatiare, 
whose  primitive  functions  were  limited  to  the  custody  of  the 
wardrobe.  From  thence  his  jurisdiction  was  extended  over 
the  numerous  menials  of  pomp  and  luxury;  and  he  presided 
with  his  silver  wand  at  the  public  and  private  audience.  2.  In 
the  ancient  system  of  Constantine,  the  name  of  Logothete,  or 
accountant,  was  applied  to  the  receivers  of  the  finances:  the 
principal  officers  were  distinguished  as  the  Logothetes  of  the 
domain,  of  the  posts,  the  army,  the  private  and  public  treasure ; 
and  the  great  Logothete,  the  supreme  guardian  of  the  laws  and 
revenues,  is  compared  with  the  chancellor  of  the  Latin  mon¬ 
archies.41  His  discerning  eye  pervaded  the  civil  administration ; 
and  be  was  assisted,  in  due  subordination,  by  the  eparch  or 
prefect  of  the  city,  the  first  secretary,  and  the  keepers  of  the 
privy  seal,  the  archives,  and  the  red  or  purple  ink  which  was 
reserved  for  the  sacred  signature  of  the  emperor  alone.44  The 
introductor  and  interpreter  of  foreign  ambassadors  were  the 
great  Chiauaa 44  and  the  Dragoman*  two  names  of  Turkish 

th*  modern  Greeks  to  the  xvth  rank  (Godin,  c.  5,  p.  65  [p.  85,  ed.  Bonn]).  [It  is 
sat  correct  to  sa y  that  the  place  of  the  Curopalates  whb  taken  by  the  proto  vestiarios. 
Czropalates  was  a  title  of  rank,  not  of  office.  The  care  of  the  Palace  devolved  upon 
the  Great  Papias  (A  n+yus  mlas),  who  was  always  a  eunuch  and  held  the  rank  of 
potospathar.  He  was  a  very  important  official,  and  had  an  assistant  (also  a 
eunuch)  called  14  the  Second  "  (4  Atvnpos).  The  protovestiarios  was  a  ennuoh  who 
prca^ed  over  the  Imperial  wardrobe  (sacra  vest  is).  As  for  the  Curopalates  he  was 
-n  the  9th  oentury  the  highest  person  at  court  next  to  the  nobilissimus,  who  oame 
immediately  after  the  Caesar.  (Philotheus,  ap.  Const.  Porph.  de  Cer.  ii.  52,  p.  711.) 
Only  six  persons  were  deemed  worthy  of  sitting  at  the  same  table  as  the  Emperor 
a ad  Empress,  namely,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  Cesar,  the  Nobilissimns, 
the  Caropalates,  the  Basileopator  (cp.  above,  vol.  v.  p.  219),  and  the  Zostd  patrida 
cr  highest  maid  of  honour.  See  Philotheus,  id.  p.  726.  On  the  ranks  and  offices 
in  the  9th  oentury  see  Bnry,  The  Imperial  Administrative  System  in  the  Ninth 
CsBtary  (Sapp.  Papers,  I.  of  British  Academy),  1911.] 

44  Nicetas  (in  Manuel.  1.  vii.  o.  i.  [p.  262,  ed.  Bonn])  defines  him  A*  r)  AonVwr 
'AmJ Lrrm  KaymKAdptor,  At  J’  'EUtjMt  «fvoi(y  A oyo$4rn*.  Yet  the  epithet  of 

mrjm*  was  added  by  the  elder  Andionious  (Dncange,  tom.  i.  p.  822,  828).  [This  is 
the  Logothete  rov  y*  rucov  who  corresponded  to  the  old  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses 
\r»  yvwurir  the  Exchequer).  For  the  history  of  the  finandal  bureaux,  compare 
Bory.  op.  oil.,  76  sqq.  There  were  other  Logothetes:  the  Logothete  of  the  military 
efiast  (r*i  9r$mrm*twov)  ;  the  Logothete  of  the  Dromos  or  Imperial  post — a  name 
whith  first  occurs  in  the  8th  century ;  the  Logothete  of  the  pastures  (r£*  AycXAr, 44  of 
the  forks  ’’i.1 

**  From  Leo  I.  U.t>.  470)  the  Imperial  ink,  which  is  still  visible  on  some  original 
west,  was  a  mixture  of  Vermillion  and  cinnabar  or  purple.  The  Emperor's  guardians, 
who  shared  in  this  prerogative,  always  marked  in  green  ink  the  indiotion  and  the 
mooth.  See  the  Dietionnaire  Diplomatique  (tom.  i.  p.  611,  518),  a  valuable  abridg- 
s«el  The  keeper  of  the  Imperial  ink  was  entitled  A  xaprouAdftoy  rov  KaritcAtlov.) 

••The  Bohan  sent  a  It mo<n  to  Alexius  (Anna  Comnena,  1.  vi.  p.  170;  [o.  9] 
ttoeangs  ad  foe.),  and  Pachymer  often  speaks  of  the  p eyas  r(moA t  (l.  vii.  c.  1,  1.  xii. 
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origin,  and  which  are  still  familiar  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  3. 
From  the  humble  style  and  service  of  guards,  the  Domestics 
insensibly  rose  to  the  station  of  generals ;  the  military  themes 
of  the  East  and  West,  the  legions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were 
often  divided,  till  the  great  Domestic  was  finally  invested  with 
the  universal  and  absolute  command  of  the  land  forces.47  The 
Protostrator,  in  his  original  functions,  was  the  assistant  of  the 
emperor  when  he  mounted  on  horseback ;  he  gradually  became 
the  lieutenant  of  the  great  Domestic  in  the  field ;  and  his  juris¬ 
diction  extended  over  the  stables,  the  cavalry,  and  the  royal 
train  of  hunting  and  hawking.  The  Stratopedarch  was  the 
great  judge  of  the  camp ;  the  Protospathaire 48  commanded  the 
guards ;  the  Constable ,4#  the  great  JEteriarch ,®°  and  the  Aco~ 
lyth 61  were  the  separate  chiefs  of  the  Franks,  the  barbarians, 
and  the  Varangi,  or  English,  the  mercenary  strangers,  who,  in 
the  decay  of  the  national  spirit,  formed  the  nerve  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  armies.  4.  The  naval  powers  were  under  the  command 
of  the  great  Duke ;  in  his  absence  they  obeyed  the  great  Drun- 
gaire  of  the  fleet ;  and,  in  his  place,  the  Emir,  or  admiral,  a 
name  of  Saracen  extraction,®*  but  which  has  been  naturalised 
in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  Of  these  officers,  and 
of  many  more  whom  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate,  the 
civil  and  military  hierarchy  was  framed.  Their  honours  and 
emoluments,  their  dress  and  titles,  their  mutual  salutations 
and  respective  pre-eminence,  were  balanced  with  more  exquisite 
labour  than  would  have  fixed  the  constitution  of  a  free  people ; 

o.  30,  1.  xiii.  o.  22).  The  Chiaoneh  basha  is  now  at  the  head  of  700  officers  (Rycant’s 
Ottoman  Empire,  p.  349,  octavo  edition). 

48  Tagennan  is  the  Arabio  name  of  an  interpreter  (d’Herbelot,  p.  654,  85 5)  ; 
xpSnos  r a>y  (p/j.rjy(cov  o6s  koivvs  6i>ofid(ov<rt  Upayojidvovs,  says  Codinus  (c.  v.  No.  7u, 

p.  67).  See  Villehardouin  (No.  96),  Bnsbeqnios  (Epist.  iv.  p.  338),  and  Ducange 
(Observations  sur  Villehardouin  and  Gloss.  Grsec.  et  Latin). 

47  [There  were  various  military  commands  (7  in  the  9th  oentnry)  with  the  title 
Domestic.  The  three  chief  were  the  Domestic  of  the  Schools,  the  Domestic  of  the 
Exoubiti,  and  the  Domestic  of  the  Hikanatoi.  Cp.  Bury,  op.  cit.%  47 

48  [The  n pa»To<nra$&pios  rS»v  f}a<ri\ucvv.  But  the  term  protospatharios  by  itself 
designated  a  rank,  not  an  offioe  ;  it  was  the  rank  below  that  of  patrician  and  abore 
that  of  spatharocandidatus  (which  in  turn  was  superior  to  that  of  spatharios),] 

49  Kor6<rrav\os ,  or  Kovr6(rrav\os%  a  corruption  from  the  Latin  Comes  statmli,  or 
the  French  Conn^table.  In  a  military  sense,  it  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  xith 
oentnry,  at  least  as  early  as  in  France. 

80  (4  iraiptidpxv r,  cp.  above,  vol.  v.  p.  222,  note  45.] 

51  [A*o\ou0<L,  and  if  anglicized  should  be  acoluth.  bxoXovOla  meant  a  oere- 
mony.] 

82  It  was  directly  borrowed  from  the  Normans.  In  the  xiith  oentnry,  Giannone 
reckons  the  admiral  of  Sicily  among  the  great  offioers, 
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and  the  code  was  almost  perfect  when  this  baseless  fabric,  the 
monument  of  pride  and  servitude,  was  for  ever  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  the  empire.6* 

The  most  lofty  titles  and  the  most  humble  postures,  which  Adoration 
devotion  has  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  have  been  prosti- empwor 
tuted  by  flattery  and  fear  to  creatures  of  the  same  nature  with 
ourselves.  The  mode  of  adoration**  of  falling  prostrate  on  the 
ground  and  kissing  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  was  borrowed  by 
Diocletian  from  Persian  servitude ;  but  it  was  continued  and 
aggravated  till  the  last  age  of  the  Oreek  monarchy.  Excepting 
only  on  Sundays,  when  it  was  waived,  from  a  motive  of  religious 
pride,  this  humiliating  reverence  was  exacted  from  all  who 
entered  the  royal  presence,  from  the  princes  invested  with  the 
diadem  and  purple,  and  from  the  ambassadors  who  represented 
their  independent  sovereigns,  the  caliphs  of  Asia,  Egypt,  or  Spain, 
the  kings  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  Latin  emperors  of  ancient 
Rome.  In  his  transactions  of  business,  Liutprand,  bishop  of  Cre¬ 
mona,66  asserted  the  free  spirit  of  a  Frank  and  the  dignity  of 
his  master  Otho.  Yet  his  sincerity  cannot  disguise  the  abase¬ 
ment  of  his  first  audience.  When  he  approached  the  throne,  ifcweptt™ 
the  birds  of  the  golden  tree  began  to  warble  their  notes,  which  ■adon 
were  accompanied  by  the  roarings  of  the  two  lions  of  gold. 

With  his  two  companions,  Liutprand  was  compelled  to  bow  and 
to  fall  prostrate ;  and  thrice  he  touched  the  ground  with  his 
forehead.  He  arose ;  but,  in  the  short  interval,  the  throne  had 
been  hoisted  by  an  engine  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  the 

”  This  sketch  of  honours  and  offioes  is  drawn  from  George  Codin  us  Curopalata, 
who  survived  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks ;  his  elaborate  though 
trifling  work  (de  Officiia  Ecclesi®  et  Aul»  C.  P.)  has  been  illustrated  by  the  notes 
of  Goar,  and  the  three  books  of  Gretser,  a  learned  Jesuit.  [For  Codinus  see  Appendix 
L— Following  ••  Codinus/’  Duoange  and  Gibbon,  in  the  account  in  the  text,  have 
given  a  description  of  the  ministers  and  officials  of  the  Byzantine  court  which  con¬ 
found#  different  periods  in  a  single  picture.  The  functions  an<l  the  importance  of 
these  dignitaries  were  oonstantly  changing ;  but  the  history  of  each  office  throughout 
the  whole  period  has  still  to  be  written.] 

M  The  respectful  salutation  of  carrying  the  hand  to  the  month,  ad  or,  is  the  root 
ef  the  Latin  word,  adoro  adorare.  [This  is  to  go  too  far  back.  Adoro  comes 
directly  from  oro. )  See  our  learned  Selden  (vol.  iii.  p.  148-145,  949),  in  his  Titles 
of  Honour.  It  seems,  from  the  first  books  of  Herodotus,  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 

[The  adoration  of  the  Basileus  is  vividly  represented  in  a  fine  miniature  in  a  Venetian 
rsaltsr,  which  shows  the  Emperor  Basil  II.  in  grand  costume  and  men  grovelling  at 
h:s  feet.  There  is  a  coloured  reproduction  in  Sohlnmberger’s  Nidphore  Phooas,  p. 

**) 

M  The  two  embassies  of  Liutprand  to  Constantinople,  all  that  he  saw  or  suffered 
in  the  Greek  capital,  are  pleasantly  described  by  himself  (Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  1-4,  p.  469- 
4?L  Legal!  o  ad  Nioephorum  Phocam,  p.  479-489). 
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Imperial  figure  appeared  in  new  and  more  gorgeous  apparel, 
and  the  interview  was  concluded  in  haughty  and  majestic 
silence.  In  this  honest  and  curious  narrative,  the  bishop  of 
Cremona  represents  the  ceremonies  of  the  Byzantine  court, 
which  are  still  practised  in  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  which  were 
preserved  in  the  last  age  by  the  dukes  of  Moscovy  or  Bussia. 
After  a  long  journey  by  the  sea  and  land,  from  Venice  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  ambassador  halted  at  the  golden  gate,  till  he 
was  conducted  by  the  formal  officers  to  the  hospitable  palace 
prepared  for  his  reception ;  but  this  palace  was  a  prison,  and  his 
jealous  keepers  prohibited  all  social  intercourse,  either  with 
strangers  or  natives.  At  his  first  audience,  he  offered  the  gifts 
of  his  master,  slaves,  and  golden  vases,  and  costly  armour.  The 
ostentatious  payment  of  the  officers  and  troops  displayed  before 
his  eyes  the  riches  of  the  empire:  he  was  entertained  at  a 
royal  banquet, K  in  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations  were 
marshalled  by  the  esteem  or  contempt  of  the  Greeks :  from  his 
own  table,  the  emperor,  as  the  most  signal  favour,  sent  the 
plates  which  he  had  tasted ;  and  his  favourites  were  dismissed 
with  a  robe  of  honour.*7  In  the  morning  and  evening  of  each 
day,  his  civil  and  military  servants  attended  their  duty  in  the 
palace ;  their  labour  was  repaid  by  the  sight,  perhaps  by  the 
smile,  of  their  lord ;  his  commands  were  signified  by  a  nod  or  a 
sign  ;  but  all  earthly  greatness  stood  silent  and  submissive  in  his 
presence.  In  his  regular  or  extraordinary  processions  through 
the  capital,  he  unveiled  his  person  to  the  public  view ;  the  rites 
of  policy  were  connected  with  those  of  religion,  and  his  visits  to 
the  principal  churches  were  regulated  by  the  festivals  of  the 
Greek  calendar.  On  the  eve  of  these  processions,  the  gracious 
or  devout  intention  of  the  monarch  was  proclaimed  by  the 
heralds.  The  streets  were  cleared  and  purified ;  the  pavement 
was  strewed  with  flowers ;  the  most  precious  furniture,  the 

M  Among  the  amusements  of  the  feast,  a  boy  balanced,  on  his  forehead,  a  pike, 
or  pole,  twenty-four  feet  long,  with  a  oross  bar  of  two  cubits  a  little  below  the  top. 
Two  boys,  naked,  though  cinctured  ( campestrati ),  together  and  singly,  climbed, 
stood,  played,  descended,  Ac.,  ita  me  stupidum  reddidit ;  utrum  mirabilius  nesoio 
(p.  470  [vi.  o.  9]).  At  another  repast,  an  homily  of  Chrysostom  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  was  read  elata  voce  non  Latine  (p.  488  [c.  29.  The  words  non  Latin e  do 
not  occur  in  the  text ;  but  there  is  a  variant  Latina  for  elata]). 

57  Gala  is  not  improbably  derived  from  Cala,  or  C&loat,  in  Arabic,  a  robe  of 
honour  (Reiske,  Not.  in  Ceremon.  p.  84).  [ Gala  seems  to  be  connected  with 

gallant ,  0.  Fr.  galant  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  both  words  may  be  akin  to  N.H.G. 
geilt  Gothic  gailjan  (to  rejoice),  x<up"‘] 
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gold  and  silver  plate,  and  silken  hangings  were  displayed  from 
the  windows  and  balconies,  and  a  severe  discipline  restrained 
and  silenced  the  tumult  of  the  populace.  The  march  was 
opened  by  the  military  officers  at  the  head  of  their  troops ;  they 
were  followed  in  long  order  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of 
the  civil  government :  the  person  of  the  emperor  was  guarded 
by  his  eunuchs  and  domestics,  and  at  the  church  door  he  was 
solemnly  received  by  the  patriarch  and  his  clergy.  The  task  of 
applause  was  not  abandoned  to  the  rude  and  spontaneous  voices 
of  the  crowd.  The  most  convenient  stations  were  occupied  by 
the  bands  of  the  blue  and  green  factions  of  the  circus ; 68  and 
their  furious  conflicts,  which  had  shaken  the  capital,  were  in¬ 
sensibly  sunk  to  an  emulation  of  servitude.  From  either  side 
they  echoed  in  responsive  melody  the  praises  of  the  emperor ; 
their  poets  and  musicians  directed  the  choir,  and  long  life  59  and 
victor}’  were  the  burden  of  every  song.  The  same  acclamations 
were  performed  at  the  audience,  the  banquet,  and  the  church ; 
and,  as  an  evidence  of  boundless  sway,  they  were  repeated  in 
the  Latin,60  Gothic,  Persian,  French,  and  even  English  language,® 
by  the  mercenaries  who  sustained  the  real  or  fictitious  character 
of  those  nations.  By  the  pen  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus 
this  science  of  form  and  flattery  has  been  reduced  into  a  pom¬ 
pous  and  trifling  volume,62  which  the  vanity  of  succeeding  times 
might  enrich  with  an  ample  supplement.  Yet  the  calmer  re¬ 
flection  of  a  prince  would  surely  suggest  that  the  same  acclama¬ 
tions  were  applied  to  every  character  and  every  reign  ;  and,  if 


*■  [See  above,  vol.  iv..  Appendix  11,  p.  567*8.] 

M  n !»Avxpor«'£tir  is  explained  by  (Codin.  c.  7,  Ducange,  Gloss.  Grrac. 

ml  i.  p.  1 199). 

A4o  vs  iinwJptovp  $*orpovp — filter  up  <rrfs  afpiwtp—fMi/}  rjrt  A  6fxi)vi 
b*  tutvkrat  iwoi  (Ceremon.  [i.]  o.  75,  p.  215).  The  want  of  the  Latin 
V  obliged  the  Greeks  to  employ  their  0  [it  was  not  a  shift ;  the  pronunciation  of 
J  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  same  as  that  of  v] ;  nor  do  they  regard  quantity.  Till 
h*  rvoullected  the  true  language,  these  strange  sentences  might  puzzle  a  professor. 

Bdymyy+i  Kara  tV  war  pi  ay  ykmtraa *  teal  olrroi ,  Ijyovr  'lytcKiPiorl  vo\vxpovl(ovin 
'CMia  p.  90  [p.  57,  ed.  Bonn]).  I  wish  he  had  preserved  the  words,  however 
eomxpt.  of  their  English  acclamation. 

°  For  all  these  ceremonies,  see  the  professed  work  of  Constantine  Porphyrogeni- 
l3S.  wit h  the  notes,  or  rather  dissertations,  of  his  German  editors,  Leich  and  Beiskc. 
For  the  rank  of  the  standing  courtiers,  p.  HO  [c.  23  ad  Jin.],  not.  23,  62,  for  the 
adoration,  except  on  Sundays,  p.  25,  240  [c.  89  ;  c.  91  (p.  414,  ed.  Bonn)],  not.  181, 
the  processions,  p.  2  fc.  1],  Ac.,  not.  p.  3,  Ac.,  the  acclamations,  passim,  not.  25, 
*r_,  the  factions  and  Hippodrome,  p.  177-214  [c.  68 — c.  73],  not.  9,  93,  Ac.,  the 
Gothic  games,  p.  221  fc.  83  \  not.  Ill,  vintage,  p.  217  [c.  78],  not.  109.  Muoh 
information  is  scattered  over  the  work. 
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he  had  risen  from  a  private  rank,  he  might  remember  that  his 
own  voice  had  been  the  londest  and  most  eager  in  applause,  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  envied  the  fortune,  or  conspired 
against  the  life,  of  his  predecessor.®* 

Haniweof  The  princes  of  the  North,  of  the  nations,  says  Constantine, 
with  without  faith  or  fame,  were  ambitious  of  mingling  their  blood 
nation*  with  the  blood  of  the  Caesars,  by  their  marriage  with  a  royal 
virgin,  or  by  the  nuptials  of  their  daughters  with  a  Roman 
prince.*4  The  aged  monaurch,  in  his  instructions  to  his  son, 
reveals  the  secret  maxims  of  policy  and  pride ;  and  suggests  the 
most  decent  reasons  for  refusing  these  insolent  and  unreasonable 
demands.  Every  animal,  says  the  discreet  emperor,  is  prompted 
by  nature  to  seek  a  mate  among  the  animals  of  his  own  species ; 
and  the  human  species  is  divided  into  various  tribes,  by  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  language,  religion,  and  manners.  A  just  regard  to 
the  purity  of  descent  preserves  the  harmony  of  public  and  private 
life ;  but  the  mixture  of  foreign  blood  is  the  fruitful  source  of 
disorder  and  discord.  Such  has  ever  been  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  the  sage  Romans ;  their  jurisprudence  proscribed  the 
marriage  of  a  citizen  and  a  stranger ;  in  the  days  of  freedom  and 
virtue,  a  senator  would  have  scorned  to  match  his  daughter  with 
a  king ;  the  glory  of  Mark  Anthony  was  sullied  by  an  Egyptian 
wife ; 85  and  the  emperor  Titus  was  compelled,  by  popular  cen¬ 
sure,  to  dismiss  with  reluctance  the  reluctant  Bernice.*®  This 
perpetual  interdict  was  ratified  by  the  fabulous  sanction  of  the 
great  Constantine.  The  ambassadors  of  the  nations,  more  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  unbelieving  nations,  were  solemnly  admonished 
that  such  strange  alliances  had  been  condemned  by  the  founder 
imaginary  of  the  church  and  city.  The  irrevocable  law  was  inscribed  on 
atantine0"' the  altar  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  the  impious  prince  who  should  stain 
the  majesty  of  the  purple  was  excluded  from  the  civil  and  ec- 

88  Et  privato  Othoni  et  nuper  e&dem  dioenti  nota  adulatio  (Tacit.  Hist.  i.  85). 

8*  The  xiiith  chapter,  de  Administratione  Imperii,  may  be  explained  and  rectified 
by  the  Families  Byzantines  of  Duoange. 

88  Sequiterque  nefae!  JEgyptia  conjunx  (Virgil,  iEneid.  viii.  687  [leg.  686]). 
Tet  this  Egyptian  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  Quid  te  mutavit 
(says  Antony  in  a  private  letter  to  Augustus)  ?  an  quod  regimen  ineo  ?  Uxor  mea 
eet  (Sueton.  in  August,  o.  69).  Yet  I  muoh  question  (for  I  cannot  stay  to  inquire) 
whether  the  triumvir  ever  dared  to  oelebrate  his  marriage  either  with  Homan  or 
Egyptian  rites. 

88  Berenicem  invitus  invitam  dimisit  (Suetonius  in  Tito,  o.  7).  Have  I  observed 
elsewhere  that  this  Jewish  beauty  was  at  this  time  above  fifty  years  of  age  ?  The 
jadioious  Racine  has  most  discreetly  suppressed  both  her  age  and  her  oountry. 
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clesiastical  communion  of  the  Romans.  If  the  ambassadors  were 
instructed  by  any  false  brethren  in  the  Byzantine  history,  they 
might  produce  three  memorable  examples  of  the  violation  of 
this  imaginary  law :  the  marriage  of  Leo,  or  rather  of  his  father, 
Constantine  the  Fourth,  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Chozars,  the  nuptials  of  the  grand-daughter  of  Romanus  with  a 
Bulgarian  prince,  and  the  union  of  Bertha  of  France  or  Italy 
with  young  Romanus,  the  son  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus 
himself.  To  these  objections  three  answers  were  prepared, 
which  solved  the  difficulty  and  established  the  law.  I.  The  The  ant 
deed  and  the  guilt  of  Constantine  Copronymus  were  acknow-wTfJ013 
ledged.  The  Isaurian  heretic,  who  sullied  the  baptismal  font 
and  declared  war  against  the  holy  images,  had  indeed  embraced 
a  barbarian  wife.  By  this  impious  alliance  he  accomplished  the 
measure  of  his  crimes,  and  was  devoted  to  the  just  censure  of 
the  church  and  of  posterity.  It.  Romanus  could  not  be  alleged  The 
as  a  legitimate  emperor;  he  was  a  plebeian  usurper,  ignorant  of !!d?mi 
the  laws,  and  regardless  of  the  honour,  of  the  monarchy.  His 
son  Christopher,  the  father  of  the  bride,  was  the  third  in  rank 
in  the  college  of  princes,  at  once  the  subject  and  the  accom¬ 
plice  of  a  rebellious  parent.  The  Bulgarians  were  sincere  and 
devout  Christians ;  and  the  safety  of  the  empire,  with  the  re¬ 
demption  of  many  thousand  captives,  depended  on  this  pre¬ 
posterous  alliance.  Yet  no  consideration  could  dispense  from 
the  law  of  Constantine:  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people 
disapproved  the  conduct  of  Romanus;  and  he  was  reproached, 
both  in  his  life  and  death,  as  the  author  of  the  public  disgrace. 

ILL  For  the  marriage  of  his  own  son  with  the  daughter  ofThethlld 
Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  a  more  honourable  defence  is  contrived  by  AD' 
the  wise  Porphyrogenitus.  Constantine,  the  great  and  holy,  es¬ 
teemed  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  the  Franks ; m  and  his  pro¬ 
phetic  spirit  beheld  the  vision  of  their  future  greatness.  They 
alone  were  excepted  from  the  general  prohibition :  Hugo  king 
of  France  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Charlemagne ;  *®  and  his 

’’  Constantine  m  nude  to  praise  the  •t/yinm  end  rtpi+inta  of  the  Frenke, 
with  whom  he  cleaned  e  private  end  public  ellienoe.  The  Frenoh  writers  (Isaac 
Gesanhoo  in  Dedioet.  Poljbii)  ere  highly  delighted  with  these  compliments.  [A 
Mo  nodi*  is  extent  which  is  composed  by  Imperiel  order  for  the  young  Romnnus  end 
dedicated  by  him  to  Berthe.  It  had  been  published  by  S.  Lembros  in  the  Bulletin 
de  Correspondence  helllnique,  ii.  260  s qq.  (1878).] 

•  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (as  Admistret.  Imp.  c.  26)  exhibits  e  pedigree 
end  hfe  of  the  illustrious  king  Hugo  (esgtAArwrev  ft yt  Offywvet).  A  more  correct 
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daughter  Bertha  inherited  the  prerogatives  of  her  family  and 
nation.  The  voice  of  truth  and  malice  insensibly  betrayed  the 
fraud  or  error  of  the  Imperial  court.  The  patrimonial  estate  of 
Hugo  was  reduced  from  the  monarchy  of  France  to  the  simple 
county  of  Arles ;  though  it  was  not  denied  that,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  times,  he  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Provence  and 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  His  father  was  a  private  noble : 
and,  if  Bertha  derived  her  female  descent  from  the  Carlovingian 
line,  every  step  was  polluted  with  illegitimacy  or  vice.  The  grand¬ 
mother  of  Hugo  was  the  famous  Valdrada,  the  concubine,  rather 
than  the  wife,  of  the  second  Lothair ;  whose  adultery,  divorce, 
and  second  nuptials  had  provoked  against  him  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican.  His  mother,  as  she  was  styled,  the  great  Bertha,  was 
successively  the  wife  of  the  count  of  Arles  and  the  marquis  of 
Tuscany :  France  and  Italy  were  scandalized  by  her  gallantries ; 
and,  till  the  age  of  threescore,  her  lovers,  of  every  degree,  were 
the  zealous  servants  of  her  ambition.  The  example  of  maternal 
incontinence  was  copied  by  the  king  of  Italy ;  and  the  three 
favourite  concubines  of  Hugo  were  decorated  with  the  classic 
names  of  Venus,  Juno,  and  Sernele.69  The  daughter  of  Venus 
was  granted  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Byzantine  court ;  her  name 
of  Bertha  was  changed  to  that  of  Eudoxia ;  and  she  was  wedded, 
or  rather  betrothed,  to  young  Romanus,  the  future  heir  of  the 
empire  of  the  East.  The  consummation  of  this  foreign  alliance 
was  suspended  by  the  tender  age  of  the  two  parties ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  the  union  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
the  virgin  spouse.  The  second  wife  of  the  emperor  Romanus 
was  a  maiden  of  plebeian,  but  of  Roman  birth ;  and  their  two 
daughters,  Theophano  and  Anne,  were  given  in  marriage  to 
the  princes  of  the  earth.  The  eldest  was  bestowed,  as  the 
pledge  of  peace,  on  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Otho,  who  had 
solicited  this  alliance  with  arms  and  embassies.  It  might 
legally  be  questioned  how  far  a  Saxon  was  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  the  French  nation ;  but  every  scruple  was  silenced 

idea  may  be  formed  from  the  Criticism  of  Pagi,  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  and  the 
Abridgment  of  St.  Marc,  a.d.  925-946. 

99  After  the  mention  of  the  three  Goddesses,  Lintprand  very  naturally  adds,  et 
quoniam  non  rex  solos  iis  abutebatur,  earum  nati  ex  inoertis  patribns  originem 
ducunt  (Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  6  [  =  c.  14]) ;  for  the  marriage  of  the  younger  Bertha  see 
Hist.  1.  v.  c.  5  [=  c.  14] ;  for  the  incontinence  of  the  elder,  dulois  exeroitio  Hymentei, 
1.  ii.  c.  15  [=  o.  55] ;  for  the  virtues  and  vioes  of  Hugo,  1.  iii.  o.  5  [=o.  19].  Tet  it 
must  not  be  forgot  that  the  bishop  of  Cremona  was  a  lover  of  scandal. 
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by  the  fame  and  piety  of  a  hero  who  had  restored  the  empire  of 
the  West.  After  the  death  of  her  father-in-law  and  husband, 
Theophano  governed  Borne,  Italy,  and  Germany  during  the 
minority  of  her  son,  the  third  Otho ;  and  the  Latins  have  praised 
the  virtues  of  an  empress,  who  sacrificed  to  a  superior  duty  the 
remembrance  of  her  country.70  In  the  nuptials  of  her  sister 
Anne,  every  prejudice  was  lost,  and  every  consideration  of 
dignity  was  superseded,  by  the  stronger  argument  of  necessity 
and  fear.  A  Pagan  of  the  North,  Wolodomir,  great  prince  of  wokdomir 
Russia,  aspired  to  a  daughter  of  the  Roman  purple;  and  his Tviadfmir 
claim  was  enforced  by  the  threats  of  war,  the  promise  of  con-  ties  ' 
version,  and  the  offer  of  a  powerful  succour  against  a  domestic 
rebel.  A  victim  of  her  religion  and  country,  the  Grecian  princess 
was  torn  from  the  palace  of  her  fathers,  and  condemned  to  a 
savage  reign  and  an  hopeless  exile  on  the  banks  of  the  Borys- 
thenes,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Polar  circle.71  Yet  the 
marriage  of  Anne  was  fortunate  and  fruitful ;  the  daughter  of 
her  grandson  Jeroslaus  was  recommended  by  her  Imperial  de-[Y*ro«u*i 
scent ;  and  the  king  of  France,  Henry  I.,  sought  a  wife  on  the 
last  borders  of  Europe  and  Christendom.72 

In  the  Byzantine  palace,  the  emperor  was  the  first  slave  ofDMpotio 
the  ceremonies  which  he  imposed,  of  the  rigid  forms  which POW#r 
regulated  each  word  and  gesture,  besieged  him  in  the  palace, 
and  violated  the  leisure  of  his  rural  solitude.  But  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  millions  hung  on  his  arbitrary  will ;  and  the  firmest 
minds,  superior  to  the  allurements  of  pomp  and  luxury,  may  be 

M  Licet  ilia  Imperatrix  Greca  nibi  et  aliie  fuiseet  satis  ntilis,  et  optima,  Ao.,is 
the  preamble  of  an  inimical  writer,  apud  Pagi,  tom.  iv.  a.d.  989,  No.  8.  Her 
marriage  and  principal  actions  may  be  found  in  Mnratori,  Pagi,  and  St.  Marc, 
under  the  proper  years.  [For  the  question  as  to  the  identity  of  Theophano,  see 
abo^e,  vol.  v.  p.  225,  note  49.  For  her  remarkably  capable  regency  (a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  Agnes  of  Poiciiers,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.)  see 
Giasebrecht,  Ocschichte  der  deutschen  Kaiserzeit,  i.  p.  611  sqq.] 

71  Odrtmos,  tom.  ii.  p.  699  [ii.  p.  444,  ed.  Bonn];  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  p.  221 
.itu-  7;  ;  Ktmacin.  Hist.  Saraoemca,  1.  iii.  c.  6  ;  Nestor  apod  Levesque,  tom.  ii. 
p.  112  Chron.  Nestor,  c.  42] ;  Pagi,  Critic*,  a.d.  987,  No.  6;  a  singular  ooncourse  ! 
Wolrdomir  and  Anne  are  ranked  among  the  saints  of  the  ltnssian  church.  Yet  we 
know  his  rioea,  and  are  ignorant  of  her  virtues.  [For  the  date  of  Vladimir’s 
marriage  and  oonvemion  see  below,  chap.  lv.  p.  170,  note  100.] 

7>  Heoncus  pn  nns  duxit  uxorexn  Boythicam  [et]  Russam,  filiam  regis  Jeroslai. 

An  embassy  of  bishops  was  sent  into  Russia,  and  the  father  gratanter  tiiiam  cum 
maiti*  dmii  mult.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  1051.  Bee  the  passages  of 
the  on^oal  chronicles  in  Bouquet’s  Historians  of  France  (tom.  xi.  p.  29,  159,  161, 

419,  444,  481).  Voltaire  might  wonder  at  this  alliance;  but  he  should  not  have 
owned  his  ignorance  of  the  oountry,  religion,  Ac.,  of  Jeroslaus — a  name  so  oonspiou- 
ows  in  the  Russian  annals. 
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seduced  by  the  more  active  pleasure  of  commanding  their 
equals.  The  legislative  aud  executive  power  were  centered  in 
the  person  of  the  monarch,  and  the  last  remains  of  the  authority 
of  the  senate  were  finally  eradicated  by  Leo  the  Philosopher.7* 
A  lethargy  of  servitude  had  benumbed  the  minds  of  the  Greeks ; 
in  the  wildest  tumults  of  rebellion  they  never  aspired  to  the 
idea  of  a  free  constitution;  and  the  private  character  of  the 
prince  was  the  only  source  and  measure  of  their  public  happi¬ 
ness.  Superstition  riveted  their  chains;  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  patriarch ;  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  they  pledged  their  passive  and  unconditional 
coronauon  obedience  to  his  government  and  family.  On  his  side  he 
engaged  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  the  capital  punish¬ 
ments  of  death  and  mutilation ;  his  orthodox  creed  was  sub¬ 
scribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  promised  to  obey  the  decrees 
of  the  seven  synods,  and  the  canons  of  the  holy  church.74  But 
the  assurance  of  mercy  was  loose  and  indefinite :  he  swore,  not 
to  his  people,  but  to  an  invisible  judge,  and,  except  in  the 
inexpiable  guilt  of  heresy,  the  ministers  of  heaven  were  always 
prepared  to  preach  the  indefeasible  right,  and  to  absolve  the 
venial  transgressions,  of  their  sovereign.  The  Greek  ecclesiastics 
were  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  at  the  nod 
of  a  tyrant,  the  bishops  were  created,  or  transferred,  or  deposed, 
or  punished  with  an  ignominious  death :  whatever  might  be  their 
wealth  or  influence,  they  could  never  succeed  like  the  Latin 
clergy  in  the  establishment  of  an  independent  republic ;  and  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  condemned,  what  he  secretly  envied, 
the  temporal  greatness  of  his  Roman  brother.  Yet  the  exercise 
of  boundless  despotism  is  happily  checked  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  necessity.  In  proportion  to  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  the 
master  of  an  empire  is  confined  to  the  path  of  his  sacred  and 
laborious  duty.  In  proportion  to  his  vice  and  folly,  he  drops 
the  sceptre  too  weighty  for  his  hands ;  and  the  motions  of  the 

78  A  constitution  of  Leo  the  philosopher  (lxxviii.  [Zaoharia,  Job  Greoo-Rom. 
iii.  p.  175]),  ne  senatns  oonsulta  amplius  fi&nt,  speaks  the  language  of  naked 
despotism,  oZ  rb  fi6vapx° ¥  Kpdros  roZrmv  Av^rrcu  Zioueritriy,  teat  Sjcatpoy  tc«d 
fidraiov  rb  [Isg.  rby]  &xPrlarroy  fitrb  ruv  xp*(ay  waptxofidpotw  <rupdwr*f$€U  [Ug,  trvr- 
rdmcOai]. 

74  Codin m  (de  Offioiis,  o.  xvii.  p.  130,  131  [p.  87,  ed.  Bonn])  gives  an  idea  of 
this  oath  so  strong  to  the  chnroh  wtarbs  «rcu  yv^aios  Zovkot  *a)  vlbs  rift  by(at 
dtatkifaiaty  so  weak  to  the  people  icol  4Wx«<r0<n  pdpmp  «ol  iucpvnipuurftmr  «ol  [r«*r] 
bpoiotv  rovrois  tcard  rb  ZvrarSr. 
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royal  image  are  ruled  by  the  imperceptible  thread  of  some 
minister  or  favourite,  who  undertakes  for  his  private  interest  to 
exercise  the  task  of  the  public  oppression.  In  some  fatal 
moment,  the  most  absolute  monarch  may  dread  the  reason  or 
the  caprice  of  a  nation  of  slaves ;  and  experience  has  proved 
that  whatever  is  gained  in  the  extent,  is  lost  in  the  safety  and 
solidity,  of  regal  power. 

Whatever  titles  a  despot  may  assume,  whatever  claims  he  Miutur 
may  assert,  it  is  on  the  sword  that  he  must  ultimately  depend  ore.k»,th* 
to  guard  him  against  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  From  uTSi1' 
the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  the  Crusades,  the  world  (for 
I  overlook  the  remote  monarchy  of  China)  was  occupied  and 
disputed  by  the  three  great  empires  or  nations  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  Franks.  Their  military  strength  may 
be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  their  courage,  their  arts  and 
riches,  and  their  obedience  to  a  supreme  head,  who  might  call 
into  action  all  the  energies  of  the  state.  The  Greeks,  far 
inferior  to  their  rivals  in  the  first,  were  superior  to  the  Franks, 
and  at  least  equal  to  the  Saracens,  in  the  second  and  third  of 
these  warlike  qualifications. 

The  wealth  of  the  Greeks  enabled  them  to  purchase  the  Nat*  of  tb« 
service  of  the  poorer  nations,  and  to  maintain  a  naval  power0 
for  the  protection  of  their  coasts  and  the  annoyance  of  their 
enemies.”  A  commerce  of  mutual  benefit  exchanged  the  gold 
of  Constantinople  for  the  blood  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Turks, 
the  Bulgarians  and  Russians :  their  valour  contributed  to  the 
victories  of  Nicephoros  and  Zimisces ;  and,  if  an  hostile  people 
pressed  too  closely  on  the  frontier,  they  were  recalled  to  the 
defence  of  their  country  and  the  desire  of  peace  by  the  well- 
managed  attack  of  a  more  distant  tribe.”  The  command  of 
the  Mediterranean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  to  the 

T>  If  we  listen  to  the  threat*  of  Nicephoros  to  the  ambassador  of  Otho  :  Nee  est 
in  man  domino  too  olasHium  nomera*.  Navigantium  fortitude  mihi  soli  ineet, 
fin  ran  cLassibu*  aggredlar,  hello  marltimas  ejua  oiri  tales  demo  liar ;  et  quae 
iaznmibae  sunt  Ticina  redigam  in  fayillam  (Liotprand  in  Legat.  ad  Nioephorum 
Phooam,  in  Moratory  Scriptoree  Re  rum  I  la  lies  rum,  tom.  ii.  pan  i.  p.  481  [o.  11]). 

He  obwrm  in  another  plaoe  [o.  46],  qui  oasteris  prasstant  Venetioi  sunt  et  Amal* 
p&tani. 

7*  See  ipsa  caplet  earn  (the  emperor  Otho)  in  quA  ortus  est  pauper  et  [gunnata, 

A  mt]  peliioea  Baxonta  ;  peeuniA  quA  po  LI  emus  omnes  nationee  super  eum  [ipeum] 
twttahimos ;  at  quasi  Rerami  cum  oonfringemos  (Liutprand  in  Legat.  p.  487  [o. 

M ,).  The  two  books,  De  administrando  Imperio,  perpetually  inouloate  the  same 
feLew. 
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columns  of  Hercules,  was  always  claimed,  and  often  possessed, 
by  the  successors  of  Constantine.  Their  capital  was  filled  with 
naval  stores  and  dexterous  artificers ;  the  situation  of  Greece 
and  Asia,  the  long  coasts,  deeps  gulfs,  and  numerous  islands 
accustomed  their  subjects  to  the  exercise  of  navigation;  and 
the  trade  of  Venice  and  Amalfi  supplied  a  nursery  of  seamen  to 
the  Imperial  fleet.77  Since  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  and 
Punic  wars,  the  sphere  of  action  had  not  been  enlarged ;  and 
the  science  of  naval  architecture  appears  to  have  declined.  The 
art  of  constructing  those  stupendous  machines  which  displayed 
three,  or  six,  or  ten,  ranges  of  oars,  rising  above,  or  falling 
behind,  each  other,  was  unknown  to  the  ship-builders  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  as  well  as  to  the  mechanicians  of  modem  days.7* 
The  Dromone8 79  or  light  galleys  of  the  Byzantine  empire  were 
content  with  two  tier  of  oars ;  each  tier  was  composed  of  five 
and  twenty  benches ;  and  two  rowers  were  seated  on  each 
bench,  who  plied  their  oars  on  either  side  of  the  vessel.  To 
these  we  must  add  the  captain  or  centurion,  who,  in  time  of 
action,  stood  erect  with  his  armour-bearer  on  the  poop,  two 
steersmen  at  the  helm,  and  two  officers  at  the  prow,  the  one 
to  manage  the  anchor,  the  other  to  point  and  play  against  the 
enemy  the  tube  of  liquid  fire.  The  whole  crew,  as  in  the 
infancy  of  the  art,  performed  the  double  service  of  mariners 
and  soldiers ;  they  were  provided  with  defensive  and  offensive 
arms,  with  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  used  from  the  upper 
deck,  with  long  pikes,  which  they  pushed  through  the  port¬ 
holes  of  the  lower  tier.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ships  of  war 
were  of  a  larger  and  more  solid  construction  ;  and  the  labours 
of  combat  and  navigation  were  more  regularly  divided  between 
seventy  soldiers  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  mariners.  But 
for  the  most  part  they  were  of  the  light  and  manageable  size ; 

77  The  xixth  chapter  of  the  Tactics  of  Leo  (Meurs.  Opera,  tom.  vi.  p.  825- 
848),  whioh  is  given  more  correct  from  a  manuscript  of  Oudius,  by  the  laborious 
Fabrioius  (Bibliot.  Gr»c.  tom.  vi.  p.  372-379),  relates  to  the  Nawnachia  or  naval  war. 
[On  the  Byzantine  navy,  compare  Appendix  5.] 

78  Even  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  rows  of  oars,  in  the  navy  of  Demetrius  Polioroetes. 
These  were  for  real  use ;  the  forty  rows  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  were  applied  to  a 
floating  palace,  whose  tonnage,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  (Tables  of  Ancient  Coins, 
Ac.,  p.  231-236),  is  compared  as  4$  to  one,  with  an  English  100-gun  ship. 

79  The  Dromones  of  Leo,  Ac.,  are  so  clearly  described  with  two  tier  of  oars  that 
I  must  censure  the  version  of  Meursius  and  Fabricius,  who  pervert  the  sense  by  & 
blind  attachment  to  the  classic  appellation  of  Trireme*.  The  Byzantine  historians 
are  sometimes  guilty  of  the  same  inaccuracy. 
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and,  as  the  cape  of  Malea  in  Peloponnesus  was  still  clothed  with 
its  ancient  tenors,  an  Imperial  fleet  was  transported  five  miles 
over  land  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.10  The  principles  of 
maritime  tactics  had  not  undergone  any  change  since  the  time 
of  Thucydides :  a  squadron  of  galleys  still  advanced  in  a 
crescent,  charged  to  the  front,  and  strove  to  impel  their  sharp 
beaks  against  the  feeble  sides  of  their  antagonists.  A  machine 
for  casting  stones  and  darts  was  built  of  strong  timbers  in  the 
midst  of  the  deck ;  and  the  operation  of  boarding  was  effected 
by  a  crane  that  hoisted  baskets  of  armed  men.  The  language 
of  signals,  so  clear  and  copious  in  the  naval  grammar  of  the 
moderns,  was  imperfectly  expressed  by  the  various  positions  and 
oolours  of  a  commanding  flag.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night 
the  same  orders  to  chase,  to  attack,  to  halt,  to  retreat,  to  break, 
to  form,  were  conveyed  by  the  lights  of  the  leading  galley.  By 
land,  the  fire-signals  were  repeated  from  one  mountain  to 
another  ;  a  chain  of  eight  stations  commanded  a  space  of  five 
hundred  miles ;  and  Constantinople  in  a  few  hours  was  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  hostile  motions  of  the  Saracens  of  Tarsus.01  Some 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  power  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
by  the  curious  and  minute  detail  of  the  armament  which  was 
prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Crete.  A  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  Ud.  «w 
twelve  galleys,  and  seventy-five  vessels  of  the  Pamphylian  style, 
was  equipped  in  the  capital,  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  sea,  and 
the  sea-ports  of  Asia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  It  carried 
thirty-four  thousand  mariners,  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty  soldiers,  seven  hundred  Russians,  and  five  thousand 
and  eighty-Beven  Mardaites,  whose  fathers  had  been  transplanted 
from  the  mountains  of  Libanus.  Their  pay,  most  probably  of 
a  month,  was  computed  at  thirty-four  centenaries  of  gold, 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty-eix  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Our  fancy  is  bewildered  by  the  endless  recapitulation  of  arms 

m  Gbuatantln.  Porphyrogen.  in  Vit.  Basil,  o.  bd.  p.  185.  He  calmly  praiees  the 
•tnatagem  as  a  B+v trvrrHjr  *o)  ;  baft  the  sailing  round  Peloponnesus  is 

teen  bed  by  hie  terrified  fancy  as  a  eirenmnayigaftion  of  a  thousand  miles. 

The  oonftionator  of  Tneophanes  (1.  ir.  p.  122,  128  [o.  85])  names  fthe  snoot®- 
mrm  stations,  fthe  oastle  of  Lnlom  near  Tarsus,  mount  Argsus,  Isamus,  JSgilus,  the 
hill  of  Hamas,  Cyrisas  fCyrixas],  Moeilas,  the  hill  of  Anxentlns,  fthe  son-dial  of  fthe 
Pham  of  the  great  palace.  He  affirms  that  fthe  news  were  transmitted  iv 
.a  an  indivisible  moment  of  time.  Miserable  amplification,  which,  by  saying  too 
much,  aays  nothing.  How  much  more  foroible  and  instructive  would  have  been 
the  definition  of  three  or  six  or  twelve  hours  1  [See  above,  voL  v.  p.  218,  note  84.] 
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and  engines,  of  clothes  and  linen,  of  bread  for  the  men  and 
forage  for  the  horses,  and  of  stores  and  ntensils  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a  petty  island,  but 
amply  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a  flourishing  colony.82 

The  invention  of  the  Greek  fire  did  not,  like  that  of  gun¬ 
powder,  produce  a  total  revolution  in  the  art  of  war.  To  these 
liquid  combustibles  the  city  and  empire  of  Constantinople  owed 
their  deliverance;  and  they  were  employed  in  sieges  and  sea- 
fights  with  terrible  effect.  But  they  were  either  less  improved 
or  less  susceptible  of  improvement ;  the  engines  of  antiquity, 
the  catapults,  balists,  and  battering-rams,  were  still  of  most 
frequent  and  powerful  use  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  ;  nor  was  the  decision  of  battles  reduced  to  the  quick  and 
heavy  fire  of  a  line  of  infantry,  whom  it  were  fruitless  to  protect 
with  armour  against  a  similar  fire  of  their  enemies.  Steel  and 
iron  were  still  the  common  instruments  of  destruction  and 
safety ;  and  the  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  shields  of  the  tenth 
century  did  not,  either  in  form  or  substance,  essentially  differ 
from  those  which  had  covered  the  companions  of  Alexander  or 
Achilles.8*  But,  instead  of  accustoming  the  modern  Greeks, 
like  the  legionaries  of  old,  to  the  constant  and  easy  use  of  this 
salutary  weight,  their  armour  was  laid  aside  in  light  chariots, 
which  followed  the  march,  till,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
they  resumed  with  haste  and  reluctance  the  unusual  incum¬ 
brance.  Their  offensive  weapons  consisted  of  swords,  battle- 
axes,  and  spears ;  but  the  Macedonian  pike  was  shortened  a 
fourth  of  its  length,  and  reduced  to  the  more  convenient 
measure  of  twelve  cubits  or  feet.  The  sharpness  of  the  Scythian 
and  Arabian  arrows  had  been  severely  felt ;  and  the  emperors 
lament  the  decay  of  archery  as  a  cause  of  the  public  misfortunes, 
and  recommend,  as  an  advice  and  a  command,  that  the  military 
youth,  till  the  age  of  forty,  should  assiduously  practise  the 

81  See  the  Ceremoniale  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  L  ii.  o.  44,  p.  176-192 
[leg.  376-892].  A  critical  reader  will  discern  some  inconsistencies  in  different  parts 
of  this  account ;  but  they  are  not  more  obscure  or  more  stubborn  thftn  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  effectives,  the  present  and  fit  for  duty,  the  rank  and  file  and  the 
private,  of  a  modem  return,  which  retain  in  proper  hands  the  knowledge  of  these 
profitable  mysteries.  [See  above,  p.  60,  note  185.] 

83  See  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  chapters,  w*p\  far\wvy  *tpl  6w\l<rtoct  and  vcpl 
yvfivaalas ,  in  the  Tactios  of  Leo,  with  the  corresponding  passages  in  those  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  [On  the  organization  and  taotios  of  the  Byzantine  army,  see  Oman's  Art 
of  War,  ii.  Bk.  iv.  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.] 
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exercise  of  the  bow.M  The  bands,  or  regiments,  were  usually 
three  hundred  strong ;  and,  as  a  medium  between  the  extremes 
of  four  and  sixteen,  the  foot-soldiers  of  Leo  and  Constantine 
were  formed  eight  deep ;  but  the  cavalry  charged  in  four  ranks, 
from  the  reasonable  consideration  that  the  weight  of  the  front 
could  not  be  increased  by  any  pressure  of  the  hindermost  horses. 
If  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  or  cavalry  were  sometimes  doubled, 
this  cautious  array  betrayed  a  secret  distrust  of  the  courage  of 
the  troops,  whose  numbers  might  swell  the  appearance  of  the 
line,  but  of  whom  only  a  chosen  band  would  dare  to  encounter 
the  spears  and  swords  of  the  barbarians.  The  order  of  battle 
must  have  varied  according  to  the  ground,  the  object  and  the 
adversary ;  but  their  ordinary  disposition,  in  two  lines  and  a 
reserve,  presented  a  succession  of  hopes  and  resources  most 
agreeable  to  the  temper  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the  Greeks.88 
In  case  of  a  repulse,  the  first  line  fell  back  into  the  intervals 
of  the  second ;  and  the  reserve,  breaking  into  two  divisions, 
wheeled  round  the  flanks  to  improve  the  victory  or  cover  the 
retreat.  Whatever  authority  could  enact  was  accomplished,  at 
least  in  theory,  by  the  camps  and  marches,  the  exercises  and 
evolutions,  the  edicts  and  books,  of  the  Byzantine  monarch.88 
Whatever  art  could  produce  from  the  forge,  the  loom,  or  the 
laboratory,  was  abundantly  supplied  by  the  riches  of  the  prince 
and  the  industry  of  his  numerous  workmen.  But  neither 
authority  nor  art  could  frame  the  most  important  machine,  the 
soldier  himself ;  and,  if  the  ceremonies  of  Constantine  always 
suppose  the  safe  and  triumphal  return  of  the  emperor,87  his 
tactics  seldom  soar  above  the  means  of  escaping  a  defeat  and 
procrastinating  the  war.88  Notwithstanding  some  transient 

M  They  observe  rrjt  ykp  roftlat  wa rrcAwr  kfuKi&tlmit  .  •  •  4v  roa  'Pwjtdrois  rk 
rwr  •!•#«  <rpdx^mra  ylritrta*  (Leo,  Tactic.  p.  661  [6*  §  6] ;  Constantin.  D.  1316). 
Yet  «ach  were  not  the  maxims  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  despised  the  looee 
and  distant  preetioe  of  archery. 

••  Compare  the  passages  of  the  Tactics,  p.  669  and  731  and  the  xiith  with  the 
xviuih  chapter.  [The  strength  of  the  army  lay  in  the  heavy  cavalry.] 

m  In  the  preface  to  his  Tactics,  Leo  very  freely  deplores  the  loss  of  discipline 
and  the  calamities  of  the  times,  and  repeats  without  scruple  (Proem,  p.  6871  the  re- 
prasrhss  of  to,  &ra£/a,  kyvpLrcuricL,  8t iXla,  Ac.,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  same 
esneares  were  leas  deserved  in  the  next  generation  by  the  disciples  of  Constantine. 

91  See  in  the  Ceremonial  {1.  ii.  c.  19,  p.  963)  the  form  of  the  emperor’s  tramp- 
hag  on  the  necks  of  the  captive  Saracens,  while  the  singers  chanted,  “  thou  hast 
me  le  my  enemies  my  footstool !  ”  and  the  people  shouted  forty  times  the  kyrle 

m  Lao  observes  (Tactic,  p.  666)  that  a  fair  open  battle  against  any  nation 
elmiansTsf  is  kvw+mhh  Mid  ;  the  words  are  strong  and  the  remark  is 
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success,  the  Greeks  were  sunk  in  their  own  esteem  and  that  of 
their  neighbours.  A  cold  hand  and  a  loquacious  tongue  was 
the  vulgar  description  of  the  nation ;  the  author  of  the  Tactics 
was  besieged  in  his  capital ;  and  the  last  of  the  barbarians,  who 
trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Saracens  or  Franks,  could  proudly 
exhibit  the  medals  of  gold  and  silver  whioh  they  had  extorted 
from  the  feeble  sovereign  of  Constantinople.  "What  spirit  their 
government  and  character  denied,  might  have  been  inspired  in 
some  degree  by  the  influence  of  religion ;  but  the  religion  of 
the  Greeks  could  only  teach  them  to  suffer  and  to  yield.  The 
emperor  Nicephorus,  who  restored  for  a  moment  the  discipline 
and  glory  of  the  Roman  name,  was  desirous  of  bestowing  the 
honours  of  martyrdom  on  the  Christians,  who  lost  their  lives 
in  an  holy  war  against  the  infidels.  But  this  political  law  was 
defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch,  the  bishops,  and 
the  principal  senators ;  and  they  strenuously  urged  the  canons 
of  St.  Basil,  that  all  who  were  polluted  by  the  bloody  trade  of 
a  soldier  should  be  separated,  during  three  years,  from  the 
communion  of  the  faithful.8* 

SodkwSoB  These  scruples  of  the  Greeks  have  been  compared  with  the 

sinosas  ^ears  °f  primitive  Moslems  when  they  were  held  back  from 
battle  ;  and  this  contrast  of  base  superstition  and  high-spirited 
enthusiasm  unfolds  to  a  philosophic  eye  the  history  of  the  rival 
nations.  The  subjects  of  the  last  caliphs*0  had  undoubtedly 
degenerated  from  the  zeal  and  faith  of  the  companions  of  the 
prophet.  Yet  their  martial  creed  still  represented  the  Deity  as 
the  author  of  war ; 91  the  vital  though  latent  spark  of  fanati¬ 
cism  still  glowed  in  the  heart  of  their  religion,  and  among  the 
Saracens  who  dwelt  on  the  Christian  borders  it  was  frequently 
rekindled  to  a  lively  and  active  flame.  Their  regular  force  waB 

true ;  yet,  if  suoh  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  old  Romans,  Leo  had  never  reigned 
on  the  shores  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 

89  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  202,  208  [o.  25])  and  Gedrenns  (Oompend.  p.  688 
[ii.  p.  869,  ed.  Bonn]),  who  relate  the  design  of  Nicephoros,  most  unfortunately  apply 
the  epithet  of  ycvvdiwi  to  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch. 

90  The  xviiith  ohapter  of  the  taotics  of  the  different  nations  is  the  most 
historical  and  osefol  of  the  whole  collection  of  Leo.  The  manners  and  arms  of 
the  Saracens  (Tactic,  p.  809-817,  and  a  fragment  from  the  Medioean  Ids.  in  the 
preface  of  the  vith  volume  of  Meursius)  the  Roman  emperor  was  too  frequently  called 
upon  to  study. 

91norrbs  Si  ko!  kcucov  fpyov  rbv  Stbv  afrtov  inroridtvrat,  teal  ToXipots  xofpc iv  \4yawrt 
r by  9tbv  rbv  jSuunc6pwi(ovra  t9vr)  rk  robs  xokipovs  Btkovra.  Leon.  Taotio.  p.  809  [c.  18. 
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formed  of  the  valiant  slaves  who  had  been  educated  to  guard 
the  person  and  accompany  the  standard  of  their  lord ;  but  the 
Musulman  people  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  of  Africa  and  Spain,  was 
awakened  by  the  trumpet  which  proclaimed  an  holy  war 
against  the  infidels.  The  rich  were  ambitious  of  death  or 
victory  in  the  cause  of  God;  the  poor  were  allured  by  the 
hopes  of  plunder ;  and  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  women  as¬ 
sumed  their  share  of  meritorious  service  by  sending  their 
substitutes,  with  arms  and  horses,  into  the  field.  These 
offensive  and  defensive  arms  were  similar  in  strength  and 
temper  to  those  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  far  excelled  in  the 
management  of  the  horse  and  the  bow ;  the  massy  silver  of 
their  belts,  their  bridles,  and  their  swords,  displayed  the 
magnificence  of  a  prosperous  nation,  and,  except  some  black 
archers  of  the  South,  the  Arabs  disdained  the  naked  bravery  of 
their  ancestors.  Instead  of  waggons,  they  were  attended  by  a 
long  train  of  camels,  mules,  and  asses ;  the  multitude  of  these 
animals,  whom  they  bedecked  with  flags  and  streamers,  appeared 
to  swell  the  pomp  and  magnitude  of  their  host;  and  the 
horses  of  the  enemy  were  often  disordered  by  the  uncouth 
figure  and  odious  smell  of  the  camels  of  the  East.  Invincible 
by  their  patience  of  thirst  and  heat,  their  spirits  were  frozen  by 
a  winter's  cold,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  propensity  to 
sleep  exacted  the  most  rigorous  precautions  against  the  sur¬ 
prises  of  the  night.  Their  order  of  battle  was  a  long  square  of 
two  deep  and  solid  lines :  the  first  of  archers,  the  second  of 
cavalry.  In  their  engagements  by  sea  and  land,  they  sus¬ 
tained  with  patient  firmness  the  fury  of  the  attack,  and  seldom 
advanced  to  the  charge  till  they  could  discern  and  oppress  the 
lassitude  of  their  foes.  But,  if  they  were  repulsed  and  broken, 
they  knew  not  how  to  rally  or  renew  the  combat ;  and  their 
dismay  was  heightened  by  the  superstitious  prejudice  that  God 
had  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  their  enemies.  The  decline 
and  fall  of  the  caliphs  countenanced  this  fearful  opinion ;  nor 
were  there  wanting,  among  the  Mahometans  and  Christians, 
some  obscure  prophecies0  which  prognosticated  their  alternate 

"  Liutprand  (p.  484,  488  [e.  89])  relate*  and  interpret*  the  oracles  of  the  Greeks 
and  Saracens,  Id  which,  after  the  fashion  of  prophecy,  the  past  Is  dear  and  histori¬ 
cal.  the  future  is  dark,  nnigmatioal,  and  erroneous.  From  this  boundary  of  light 
and  shad*  an  impartial  oritie  may  oommonly  determine  the  date  of  tho  composition. 
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defeats.  The  unity  of  the  Arabian  empire  was  dissolved,  but 
the  independent  fragments  were  equal  to  populous  and  power¬ 
ful  kingdoms ;  and  in  their  naval  and  military  armaments  an 
emir  of  Aleppo  or  Tunis  might  command  no  despicable  fund  of 
skill  and  industry  and  treasure.  In  their  transactions  of  peace 
and  war  with  the  Saracens,  the  princes  of  Constantinople  too 
often  felt  that  these  barbarians  had  nothing  barbarous  in  their 
discipline ;  and  that,  if  they  were  destitute  of  original  genius, 
they  had  been  endowed  with  a  quick  spirit  of  curiosity  and 
imitation.  The  model  was  indeed  more  perfect  than  the  copy ; 
their  ships,  and  engines,  and  fortifications  were  of  a  less  skilful 
construction ;  and  they  confess,  without  shame,  that  the  same 
God,  who  has  given  a  tongue  to  the  Arabians,  had  more  nicely 
fashioned  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  the  heads  of  the 
Greeks." 

The  Franks  A  name  of  some  German  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  the 

or  m  Weser  had  spread  its  victorious  influence  over  the  greatest  part 
of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  the  common  appellation  of 
Franks84  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  to  the 
Christians  of  the  Latin  church,  the  nations  of  the  West,  who 
stretched  beyond  their  knowledge  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  vast  body  had  been  inspired  and  united  by  the 
soul  of  Charlemagne ;  but  the  division  and  degeneracy  of  hia 
race  soon  annihilated  the  Imperial  power,  which  would  have 
rivalled  the  Caesars  of  Byzantium  and  revenged  the  indignities 
of  the  Christian  name.  The  enemies  no  longer  feared,  nor 
could  the  subjects  any  longer  trust,  the  application  of  a  public 
revenue,  the  labours  of  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  military 
service,  the  mutual  aid  of  provinces  and  armies,  and  the  naval 
squadrons  which  were  regularly  stationed  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  to  that  of  the  Tiber.  In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  family  of  Charlemagne  had  almost  disappeared ; 
his  monarchy  was  broken  into  many  hostile  and  independent 

98  The  sense  of  this  distinction  is  expressed  by  Abnlpharagms  (Dynast,  p.  ft, 
62,  101) ;  bnt  I  cannot  reoolleot  the  passage  in  which  it  is  conveyed  by  this  lively 
apophthegm. 

•4  Ex  Francis,  quo  nomine  tarn  Latinos  quam  Teutones  comprehendit,  ludum 
habnit  (Liutprand  in  Legat.  ad  Imp.  Nicephorum,  p.  483, 484  [c.  38]).  This  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  name  may  be  confirmed  from  Constantine  (de  administrando  Imperio, 
1.  ii.  o.  27,  28)  and  Eutyohius  (Annal.  tom.  i.  p.  66,  56),  who  both  lived  before  the 
crusadeB.  The  testimonies  of  Abulpharagins  (Dynast,  p.  69)  and  Abuifoda 
(Prefat.  ad  Geograph.)  are  more  recent. 
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states;  the  regal  title  was  assumed  by  the  most  ambitious 
chiefs;  their  revolt  was  imitated  in  a  long  subordination  of 
anarchy  and  discord ;  and  the  nobles  of  every  province  disobeyed 
their  sovereign,  oppressed  their  vassals,  and  exercised  perpetual 
hostilities  against  their  equals  and  neighbours.  Their  private 
wars,  which  overturned  the  fabric  of  government,  fomented  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  nation.  In  the  system  of  modem  Europe, 
the  power  of  the  sword  is  possessed,  at  least  in  fact,  by  five  or 
six  mighty  potentates;  their  operations  are  conducted  on  a 
distant  frontier  by  an  order  of  men  who  devote  their  lives  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  military  art ;  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  community  enjoys  in  the  midst  of  war  the  tranquillity  of 
peace,  and  is  only  made  sensible  of  the  change  by  the  aggrava¬ 
tion  or  decrease  of  the  public  taxes.  In  the  disorders  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  every  peasant  was  a  soldier,  and 
every  village  a  fortification;  each  wood  or  valley  was  a  scene 
of  murder  and  rapine ;  and  the  lords  of  each  castle  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  assume  the  character  of  princes  and  warriors.  To 
their  own  courage  and  policy  they  boldly  trusted  for  the  safety 
of  their  family,  the  protection  of  their  lands,  and  the  revenge 
of  their  injuries ;  and,  like  the  conquerors  of  a  larger  size,  they 
were  too  apt  to  transgress  the  privilege  of  defensive  war.  The 
powers  of  the  mind  and  body  were  hardened  by  the  presence 
of  danger  and  the  necessity  of  resolution ;  the  same  spirit  re¬ 
fused  to  desert  a  friend  and  to  forgive  an  enemy ;  and,  instead 
of  sleeping  under  the  guardian  care  of  the  magistrate,  they 
proudly  disdained  the  authority  of  the  laws.  In  the  days  of 
feudal  anarchy,  the  instruments  of  agriculture  and  art  were 
converted  into  the  weapons  of  bloodshed  :  the  peaceful  occupa¬ 
tions  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  were  abolished  or  cor¬ 
rupted  ;  and  the  bishop  who  exchanged  his  mitre  for  an  helmet 
was  more  forcibly  urged  by  the  manners  of  the  times  than 
by  the  obligation  of  his  tenure.* 

The  love  of  freedom  and  of  arms  was  felt,  with  conscious  Their  ebu- 
pride,  by  the  Franks  themselves,  and  is  observed  by  the  Greeks  ^iicrnd 

M  On  this  •abject  of  ecclesiastical  and  beneficiary  discipline,  Father  Thomassin 
(tom.  tii.  L  L  c.  40, 46,  46,  47)  may  be  usefully  consulted.  A  general  law  of  Charle¬ 
magne  exempted  the  bishops  from  personal  service ;  but  the  opposite  practice, 
wfeieh  prevailed  from  the  ixth  to  the  xvth  century,  is  countenanced  by  the 
trample  or  silence  of  saints  and  doctors.  .  .  .  You  justify  your  cowardice  by  the 
hol^  moons,  says  Bntherias  of  Verona ;  the  canons  likewise  forbid  you  to  whore. 
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with  some  degree  of  amazement  and  terror.  “The  Franks/' 
says  the  emperor  Constantine,  “  are  bold  and  valiant  to  the 
verge  of  temerity ;  and  their  dauntless  spirit  is  supported  by 
the  contempt  of  danger  and  death.  In  the  field  and  in  close 
onset,  they  press  to  the  front,  and  rush  headlong  against  the 
enemy,  without  deigning  to  compute  either  his  numbers  or 
their  own.  Their  ranks  are  formed  by  the  firm  connexions  of 
consanguinity  and  friendship;  and  their  martial  deeds  are 
prompted  by  the  desire  of  saving  or  revenging  their  dearest 
companions.  In  their  eyes  a  retreat  is  a  shameful  flight,  and 
flight  is  indelible  infamy.” 88  A  nation  endowed  with  such 
high  and  intrepid  spirit  must  have  been  secure  of  victory,  if 
these  advantages  had  not  been  counterbalanced  by  many 
weighty  defects.  The  decay  of  their  naval  power  left  the 
Greeks  and  Saracens  in  possession  of  the  sea,  for  every  purpose 
of  annoyance  and  supply.  In  the  age  which  preceded  the 
institution  of  knighthood,  the  Franks  were  rude  and  unskilful 
in  the  service  of  cavalry ; 87  and  in  all  perilous  emergencies 
their  warriors  were  so  conscious  of  their  ignorance  that  they 
chose  to  dismount  from  their  horses  and  fight  on  foot.  Un¬ 
practised  in  the  use  of  pikes  or  of  missile  weapons,  they  were 
encumbered  by  the  length  of  their  swords,  the  weight  of  their 
armour,  the  magnitude  of  their  shields,  and,  if  I  may  repeat 
the  satire  of  the  meagre  Greeks,  by  their  unwieldy  intemper¬ 
ance.  Their  independent  spirit  disdained  the  yoke  of  subordi¬ 
nation,  and  abandoned  the  standard  of  their  chief,  if  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  keep  the  field  beyond  the  term  of  their  stipulation 
or  service.  On  all  sides  they  were  open  to  the  snares  of  an 
enemy,  less  brave,  but  more  artful,  than  themselves.  They 
might  be  bribed,  for  the  barbarians  were  venal;  or  surprised 
in  the  night,  for  they  neglected  the  precautions  of  a  close  en¬ 
campment  or  vigilant  sentinels.  The  fatigues  of  a  summer's 
campaign  exhausted  their  strength  and  patience,  and  they 

**  In  the  xviiith  chapter  of  hie  Taotloa,  the  emperor  Leo  has  fairly  stated  the 
military  vices  and  virtues  of  the  Franks  (whom  Meursius  ridiculously  translates  by 
Oalli)  and  the  Lombards,  or  Langobards.  See  likewise  the  xxvith  Dissertation  of 
Muratori  de  Antiquitatibus  It&Iiee  medii  jEv L 

97  Domini  tui  milites  (says  the  proud  Nicephorus)  equitandi  ignari  pedes tris 
pugns  sunt  insoii ;  sou  to  rum  magnitudo,  loricarum  gravitudo,  ensium  longitudo, 
galearumque  pondus  neutrA  parte  pugnare  eos  si  nit ;  ao  subridens,  impedit,  inquit, 
ao  eos  \Ug.  eos  et]  gastrimargia  hoc  eat  ventris  ingluviee,  Ao.  Liutprand  in  Legal,  p. 
480,  481  [c.  11]. 
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sank  in  despair  if  their  voracious  appetite  was  disappointed  of 
a  plentiful  supply  of  wine  and  of  food.  This  general  character 
of  the  Franks  was  marked  with  some  national  and  local  shades, 
which  I  should  ascribe  to  accident  rather  than  to  climate,  but 
which  were  visible  both  to  natives  and  to  foreigners.  An  am¬ 
bassador  of  the  great  Qtho  declared,  in  the  palace  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  that  the  Saxons  could  dispute  with  swords  better  than 
with  pens;  and  that  they  preferred  inevitable  death  to  the 
dishonour  of  turning  their  backs  to  an  enemy.*8  It  was  the 
glory  of  the  nobles  of  France  that,  in  their  humble  dwellings, 
war  and  rapine  were  the  only  pleasure,  the  sole  occupation,  of 
their  lives.  They  affected  to  deride  the  palaces,  the  banquets, 
the  polished  manners,  of  the  Italians,  who,  in  the  estimate  of 
the  Greeks  themselves,  had  degenerated  from  the  liberty  and 
valour  of  the  ancient  Lombards.** 

By  the  well-known  edict  of  Caracalla,  his  subjects,  from obiiTtonof 
Britain  to  Egypt,  were  entitled  to  the  name  and  privilege  ofiwus* 
Romans,  and  their  national  sovereign  might  fix  his  occasioned 
or  permanent  residence  in  any  province  of  their  common  country. 

In  the  division  of  the  East  and  West  an  ideal  unity  was  scrupu¬ 
lously  preserved,  and  in  their  titles,  laws,  and  statutes  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  ArcadiuB  and  Honorius  announced  themselves  as  the 
inseparable  colleagues  of  the  same  office,  as  the  joint  sovereigns 
of  the  Roman  world  and  city,  which  were  bounded  by  the  same 
limits.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  monarchy,  the  majesty  of 
the  purple  resided  solely  in  the  princes  of  Constantinople ;  and 


M  la  SaxoniA  oerte  edo  .  .  .  deoentins  endbus  pugnare  quam  oalamis,  et  prins 
mortem  obir*  quasi  hostibns  terga  dare  (Liutprand,  p.  482  [o.  22]). 

"  +pd> t*i  rolrvw  k«]  A oyyi&ap&ei  Kiryov  4ktv$*pla *  rtpl  wokkov  xoiovrrot,  AAA*  ol 
rb  vAtor  rift  Toiatrrqi  ipfr^s  wvw  Awd A«<ror.  Leonie  Tactics,  0. 18  [§  80], 
p.  *06.  The  emperor  Leo  died  a.d.  911 ;  an  historical  poem,  which  ends  in  916 
and  appean  to  have  been  oom posed  in  940  [between  916  and  922],  by  a  native  of 
T canton,  discriminates  in  these  verses  the  manners  of  Italy  and  Franoe : — 

- Quid  inertia  hello 

Peotora  (Ubertus  ait)  duns  pnetenditis  armis, 

O  I  tali  ?  Potius  to  bis  sacra  pooula  oordi 
8a  pi  os  et  stomach  am  nitidis  laxare  caginis 
Elatasqoe  domos  rutilo  folcire  metallo. 

Son  aadem  Gallos  similis  vel  coxa  remordet; 

Vidnas  quibos  est  studium  devinoere  terras 
Depressnmqoe  larem  spoliis  hi  no  inde  ooactis 
Bnstsntare - 

’Anonym.  Garmen  Panegyrioam  de  Laudibus  Berengmrii  Augnsti,  1.  ii.  In  Mura  tori, 
knpL  Barton  Italic,  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  898  [Ug.  896]  [in  Parts,  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  iv. 
f  199  sgq .  New  ed.  by  Dilmmler,  1871]). 
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of  these  Justinian  was  the  first,  who,  after  a  divorce  of  sixty 
years,  regained  the  dominion  of  ancient  Borne  and  asserted,  by 
the  right  of  conquest,  the  august  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans.100 
A  motive  of  vanity  or  discontent  solicited  one  of  his  successors, 
Constans  the  Second,  to  abandon  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  and  to 
restore  the  pristine  honours  of  the  Tiber:  an  extravagant  pro¬ 
ject  (exclaims  the  malicious  Byzantine),  as  if  he  had  despoiled 
a  beautiful  and  blooming  virgin,  to  enrich,  or  rather  to  expose, 
the  deformity  of  a  wrinkled  and  decrepit  matron.101  But  the 
sword  of  the  Lombards  opposed  his  settlement  in  Italy;  he 
entered  Rome,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  fugitive,  and,  after  a 
visit  of  twelve  days,  he  pillaged,  and  for  ever  deserted,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  world.100  The  final  revolt  and  separation  of  Italy 
was  accomplished  about  two  centuries  after  the  conquests  of 
Justinian,  and  from  his  reign  we  may  date  the  gradual  oblivion 
of  the  Latin  tongue.  That  legislator  had  composed  his  In¬ 
stitutes,  his  Code,  and  his  Pandects,  in  a  language  which  he 
celebrates  as  the  proper  and  public  style  of  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment,  the  consecrated  idiom  of  the  palace  and  senate  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  of  the  camps  and  tribunals  of  the  East.100  But 
this  foreign  dialect  was  unknown  to  the  people  and  soldiers  of 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  it  was  imperfectly  understood  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  interpreters  of  the  laws  and  the  ministers  of 
the  state.  After  a  short  conflict,  nature  and  habit  prevailed 
over  the  obsolete  institutions  of  human  power  :  for  the  general 
benefit  of  his  subjects,  Justinian  promulgated  his  novels  in  the 
two  languages ;  the  several  parts  of  his  voluminous  jurisprudence 

100  Justinian,  says  the  Historian  Agathias  (1.  v.  p.  167  [o.  14]),  x p&ros  'V»pal*y 
ednoKpdrmp  6v  Apart  kcu  x pdypan.  Yet  the  Bpeaifio  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans 
was  not  used  at  Constantinople,  till  it  had  been  claimed  by  the  French  and  German 
emperors  of  old  Rome. 

101  Constantine  Manasses  reprobates  this  design  in  his  barbarouB  verse  [8686 
*22-] : 

T V  xAXty  r^y  $curi\tlay  dnroK<xrprj(rai  04\»y, 

Kal  t V  Apx^y  xapl(raffQai  [T$]  rPlT *f**4\v  'Pdpih 
'Hi  «trts  a$poarrA\urroy  Air oKoapApru  rvpfijv, 

Kal  ypaw  nva  rpucApotvov  &s  tcApqy  &pal<ru. 

and  it  is  confirmed  by  Theophanes,  Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  and  the  Historia  Misoella : 
Yolnit  in  orbem  Romam  Imperinm  transferre  (1.  xix.  p.  167,  in  tom.  i.  pars  i.  of  the 
Scriptores  Rer.  Ital.  of  Muratori). 

101  Paul.  Diaoon.  1.  v.  o.  11,  p.  480.  Anastasins  in  Yitis  Pontificom,  in  Mura- 
tori’s  Collection,  tom.  iii.  pare  i.  p.  141. 

108  Consult  the  preface  of  Duoange  (ad  Gloss.  Gr®c.  medii  JSvi)  and  the  Novels 
of  Justinian  (vii.  lxvi.).  The  Greek  language  was  koivAs*  the  Latin  was  xdrpios  to 
himself,  /evptdrarot  to  the  xoXtrtias  <rxvp a,  the  system  of  government. 
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were  successively  translated : 104  the  original  was  forgotten,  the 
version  was  studied,  and  the  Greek,  whose  intrinsic  merit  de¬ 
served  indeed  the  preference,  obtained  a  legal  as  well  as 
popular  establishment  in  the  Byzantine  monarchy.  The  birth 
and  residence  of  succeeding  princes  estranged  them  from  the 
Roman  idiom :  Tiberius  by  the  Arabs,106  and  Maurice  by  the 
Italians,106  are  distinguished  as  the  first  of  the  Greek  Caesars,  as 
the  founders  of  a  new  dynasty  and  empire ;  the  silent  revolution 
was  accomplished  before  the  death  of  Heraclius ;  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Latin  speech  were  darkly  preserved  in  the  terms  of  juris¬ 
prudence  and  the  acclamations  of  the  palace.  After  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  empire  by  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  the 
names  of  Franks  and  Latins  acquired  an  equal  signification 
and  extent ;  and  these  haughty  barbarians  asserted,  with  some 
justice,  their  superior  claim  to  the  language  and  dominion  of 
Rome.  They  insulted  the  aliens  of  the  East  who  had  renounced 
the  dress  and  idiom  of  Romans ;  and  their  reasonable  practice 
will  justify  the  frequent  appellation  of  Greeks.107  But  this  con- The  omk 
temptuous  appellation  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  prince !ndth£" 
and  people  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Whatsoever  changes  had  tinted™’ 
been  introduced  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  they  alleged  a  lineal  and  *»*££  St* 
unbroken  succession  hrom  Augustus  and  Constantine;  and, 800406 
in  the  lowest  period  of  degeneracy  and  decay,  the  name  of 

1#i  04  pt*  AAAA  i cal  AariruH)  iced  slcdrt  robs  vdpuovs  [icpvrTowra]  robs 

y«smpp  /iff  Bvrofifrovf  Urx*p* *  &v*rtlxi(*  (Matth.  Blastares,  Hist.  Jans,  apod 
Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grwc.  tom.  xii.  p.  369).  The  Code  and  Pandects  (the  latter  bj 
Thalelmas)  were  translated  in  the  time  of  Justinian  (p.  258,  866).  Theophilos,  one 
of  the  original  triumvirs,  has  left  an  elegant,  though  diffuse,  paraphrase  of  the  In- 
eutotee.  [Edited  by  O.  O.  Beits,  2  vols.,  1752  ;  G.  A.  Bhalles,  1836  ;  E.  C.  Fen-ini, 

*  parts,  1884-88.]  On  the  other  hand,  Julian,  antecessor  of  Constantinople  (a.d. 

S70).  ox  Novella*  Greoas  eleganti  Latin  itate  donavit  (Heineooius,  Hist.  J.  H.  p. 

196).  for  the  use  of  Italy  and  Africa. 

IM  Abolpharagius  assigns  the  viith  Dynasty  to  the  Franks  or  Romans,  the 
rtiith  to  the  Greeks,  the  izth  to  the  Arabs.  A  tempore  Augusti  Caesar  is  donee 
tmperarei  Tiberius  Cieear  *  patio  circiter  annorum  600  fuerunt  Imperatores  C.  P. 
ftunai,  rt  pnecipua  pars  exerdtus  Romani ;  extra  quod,  oonsiliarii,  sc  riba  et  popu- 
»sa,  omnee  Gned  fuerunt ;  deinde  reernum  etiam  Grwcanicum  factum  eet  (p.  96, 
we.  Pocock).  The  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  studies  of  Abolpharagius  gave  him 
bu  advantage  over  the  more  ignorant  Moslems. 

w  Primus  ex  GnMorum  genera  in  Imperio  confirmatus  est  [the  right  reading] ; 
ar.  aesording  to  another  Ms.  of  Paul  us  Diaconus  (L  iii.  c.  15,  p.  443),  in  Gnsoorum 
Imperio. 

***  Quia  linguam,  mores,  vestesque  mutastis,  putavit  Sanotissimus  Papa  (an 
aaiaeino*  irony),  Ita  vos  [vobis]  displioere  Romanorum  nomen  [o.  51].  His  nuncios 
’namcH  com  bteris  quibus],  rogabant  Nioephonxm  Imperatorem  Gneoorum,  ut  cum 
Dtbootf  Impsra tore  Romanorum  amidtiam  faoeret  (Liotprand  in  Legations,  p. 

4M  [«.  4TJ).  [The  dtation  is  verbally  inaccurate.] 
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Romans  adhered  to  the  last  fragments  of  the  empire  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.108 

period  of  While  the  government  of  the  East  was  transacted  in  Latin, 

ignoruoe  wag  language  of  literature  and  philosophy ;  nor 

could  the  masters  of  this  rich  and  perfect  idiom  be  tempted  to 
envy  the  borrowed  learning  and  imitative  taste  of  their  Roman 
disciples.  After  the  fall  of  paganism,  the  loss  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  the  extinction  of  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and 
Athens,  the  studies  of  the  Greeks  insensibly  retired  to  some 
regular  monasteries,  and  above  all  to  the  royal  college  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  which  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.10* 
In  the  pompous  style  of  the  age,  the  president  of  that  founda¬ 
tion  was  named  the  Sun  of  Science :  his  twelve  associates,  the 
professors  in  the  different  arts  and  faculties,  were  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac ;  a  library  of  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred 
volumes  was  open  to  their  inquiries ;  and  they  could  6hew  an 
ancient  manuscript  of  Homer,  on  a  roll  of  parchment  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  the  intestines,  as  it  was  fabled, 
of  a  prodigious  serpent.110  But  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
were  a  period  of  discord  and  darkness  ;  the  library  was  burnt, 
the  college  was  abolished,  the  Iconoclasts  are  represented  as 
the  foes  of  antiquity ;  and  a  savage  ignorance  and  contempt  of 
letters  has  disgraced  the  princes  of  the  Heraclean  and  Isaurian 
dynasties.111 

Bevirai  of  In  the  ninth  century  we  trace  the  first  dawningB  of  the  resto- 
ESSa*  ration  of  science.118  After  the  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs  had  sub- 

108  By  Laonicns  Ch&loooondylea,  who  survived  the  last  siege  of  Constantinople, 
the  aooount  is  thus  stated  (1.  i.  p.  3  [p.  6,  ed.  Bonn]) :  Constantine  transplanted  his 
Latins  of  Italy  to  a  Greek  city  of  Thrace  :  they  adopted  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  natives,  who  were  oonfounded  with  them  under  the  name  of  Romans.  The 
kings  of  Constantinople,  says  the  historian,  M  r£  <r<pas  a(novs  atnyvvfoifau  'Pttyut Imv 
ficun\*is  rc  /cat  atnoKpdropas  awoKaXtiy,  ‘EAA Jjyvv  JkwnAftj  ovk4tl  ovtctfifj  i^tovv* 

109  See  Ducange  (C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  ii.  p.  150, 151),  who  oollects  the  testimonies, 
not  of  Theophanes,  but  at  least  of  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xv.  p.  104  [o.  3]),  Cedrenus 
(p.  454  [i.  795,  ed.  Bonn]),  Michael  Glyoas  (p.  281  [p.  522,  ed.  Bonn]),  Constantine 
Manasses  (p.  87  [1.  4257]).  After  refuting  the  absurd  oharge  against  the  emperor, 
Spanheim  (Hist.  Imaginum,  p.  90-111),  like  a  true  advocate,  proceeds  to  doubt  or 
deny  the  reality  of  the  fire,  and  almost  of  the  library. 

110  According  to  Malohus  (apud  Zonar.  1.  xiv.  p.  53  \Ug .  52 ;  c.  2])  this  Homer 
was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Basiliscus.  The  Ms.  might  be  renewed — but  on  a  serpent's 
skin  ?  Most  strange  and  incredible  ! 

m  The  &\oy(a  of  Zonaras,  the  ipyla  irol  dpadla  of  Cedrenus,  are  strong  words, 
perhaps  not  ill  suited  to  these  reigns. 

ua  See  Zonaras  (1.  xvi.  p.  160,  161  [o.  4])  and  Cedrenus  (p.  549,  550  [ii.  168-9, 
ed.  Bonn]).  Like  Friar  Bacon,  the  philosopher  Leo  has  been  transformed  by  ignor¬ 
ance  into  a  conjurer ;  yet  not  so  undeservedly,  if  he  be  the  author  of  the  oracles 
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sided,  the  caliphs  aspired  to  conquer  the  arts,  rather  than  the 
provinces,  of  the  empire :  their  liberal  curiosity  rekindled  the 
emulation  of  the  Greeks,  brushed  away  the  dust  from  their 
ancient  libraries,  and  taught  them  to  know  and  reward  the 
philosophers,  whose  labours  had  been  hitherto  repaid  by  the 
pleasure  of  study  and  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  Cesar  Bardas, 
the  uncle  of  Michael  the  Third,  was  the  generous  protector  of 
letters,  a  title  which  alone  has  preserved  his  memory  and  ex¬ 
cused  his  ambition.  A  particle  of  the  treasures  of  his  nephew 
vras  sometimes  diverted  from  the  indulgence  of  vice  and  folly ; 
a  school  was  opened  in  the  palace  of  Magnaura ;  and  the  presence 
of  Bardas  excited  the  emulation  of  the  masters  and  students. 

At  their  head,  was  the  philosopher  Leo,  archbishop  of  Thessalo- 
nica ;  his  profound  skill  in  astronomy  and  the  mathematics  was 
admired  by  the  strangers  of  the  East ;  and  this  occult  science 
was  magnified  by  vulgar  credulity,  which  modestly  supposes  that 
all  knowledge  superior  to  its  own  must  be  the  effect  of  inspira¬ 
tion  or  magic.  At  the  pressing  entreaty  of  the  Cesar,  his  friend, 
the  celebrated  Photius,lu  renounced  the  freedom  of  a  secular 
and  stndious  life,  ascended  the  patriarchal  throne,  and  was  alter-  u.d.  sssi 
nately  excommunicated  and  absolved  by  the  synods  of  the  East 
and  West.  By  the  confession  even  of  priestly  hatred,  no  art  or 
science,  except  poetry,  was  foreign  to  this  universal  scholar,  who 
waa  deep  in  thought,  indefatigable  in  reading,  and  eloquent  in 
diction.  Whilst  he  exercised  the  office  of  protospathaire,  or 
captain  of  the  guards,  Photius  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  caliph 
of  Bagdad.114  The  tedious  hours  of  exile,  perhaps  of  confine- 

9on  commonly  ascribed  to  the  emperor  of  the  same  name.  The  physios  of  Leo  in 
Us.  an  in  ihe  library  of  Vienna  (Fabrioins,  Bibliot.  Graeo.  tom.  vi.  p.  366,  tom.  xii. 
p  781l  Qnieecant !  [On  the  mathematical  studies  of  Leo  see  Heiberg,  der  bysant. 
tCathamatiker  Leon,  in  Bibliot.  Matheznatioa,  N.F.  i.  38  tqq.,  1887.] 

113  The  ecclesiastical  and  literary  character  of  Photins  is  oopionsly  discussed 
by  Haackios  (de  Son pto ribas  Byaant.  p.  296-396)  and  Fabrioins.  [Bee  Appendix  1.] 
zu  E«t  can  only  mean  Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  oaliph  ;  ana  the  rela- 

too  of  his  embassy  might  hare  been  onrions  and  instructive.  Bat  how  did  he 
praare  his  books  ?  A  library  so  nomerons  could  neither  be  found  at  Bagdad,  nor 
wa^ ported  with  his  baggage,  nor  preserved  in  his  memory.  Yet  the  last,  however 
incredible,  seems  to  be  affirmed  fay  Photius  himself,  teas  ainmr  b  fivri jaii  8</<rw£«. 
Osmnsat  (Hist-  Critique  dee  Joumaux,  p.  87-94)  gives  a  good  acoount  of  the 
Myrobiblon.  [Photius  never  held  a  military  post.  He  was  Protoasecretis — an 
affine  which  corresponded  in  functions  to  that  of  the  primiceriiu  notariorum  of 
sexiisr  times  (ep.  Bury,  op.  cit.,  97  tqq.).  He  had  the  rank  of  protospatharios,  but 
the  insignia  at  this  order  were  conferred  on  civil  as  well  as  military  officials.  Prob¬ 
ably  Photius  began  the  Bibliotheca  while  he  was  in  the  East,  and  completed  Mid 
revised  it  on  his  return  to  Constantinople]. 
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ment,  were  beguiled  by  the  hasty  composition  of  his  Library, 
a  living  monument  of  erudition  and  criticism.  Two  hundred 
and  fourscore  writers,  historians,  orators,  philosophers,  theolo¬ 
gians,  are  reviewed  without  any  regular  method ;  he  abridges 
their  narrative  or  doctrine,  appreciates  their  style  and  character, 
and  judges  even  the  fathers  of  the  church  with  a  discreet  free¬ 
dom,  which  often  breaks  through  the  superstition  of  the  times. 
The  emperor  Basil,  who  lamented  the  defects  of  his  own  edu¬ 
cation,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Photius  his  son  and  successor 
Leo  the  Philosopher  ;  and  the  reign  of  that  prince  and  of  his  son 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  forms  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
eras  of  the  Byzantine  literature.  By  their  munificence  the 
treasures  of  antiquity  were  deposited  in  the  Imperial  library ;  by 
their  pens,  or  those  of  their  associates,  they  were  imparted  in 
such  extracts  and  abridgments  as  might  amuse  the  curiosity, 
without  oppressing  the  indolence,  of  the  public.  Besides  the 
Basilics,  or  code  of  laws,  the  arts  of  husbandry  and  war,  of  feed¬ 
ing  or  destroying  the  human  species,  were  propagated  with  equal 
diligence ;  and  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  digested  into 
fifty-three  heads  or  titles,  of  which  two  only  (of  embassies,  and 
of  virtues  and  vices)  have  escaped  the  injuries  of  time.  In  every 
station,  the  reader  might  contemplate  the  image  of  the  past 
world,  apply  the  lesson  or  warning  of  each  page,  and  learn  to 
admire,  perhaps  to  imitate,  the  examples  of  a  brighter  period. 
I  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  works  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks, 
who,  by  the  assiduous  study  of  the  ancients,  have  deserved  in 
some  measure  the  remembrance  and  gratitude  of  the  moderns. 
The  scholars  of  the  present  age  may  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  philosophical  common-place  book  of  Stobseus,  the  grammati¬ 
cal  and  historical  lexicon  of  Suidas,  the  Chiliads  of  Tzetzes, 
which  comprise  six  hundred  narratives  in  twelve  thousand  verses, 
and  the  commentaries  on  Homer  of  Eustathius,  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  who,  from  his  horn  of  plenty,  has  poured  the 
names  and  authorities  of  four  hundred  writers.  From  these 
originals,  and  from  the  numerous  tribe  of  scholiasts  and  critics,116 

115  Of  these  modem  Greeks,  see  the  respective  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Grace 
of  Fabrioius ;  a  laborious  work,  yet  susceptible  of  a  better  method  and  many  im¬ 
provements  :  of  Eustathius  (tom.  i.  p.  389-292,  306-339  [for  Eustathius  see  App.  1, 
and  below,  oap.  lvi.  p.  227]),  of  the  Pselli  (a  diatribe  of  Leo  Allatius,  ad  e&loem 
tom.  v.  [reprinted  in  Migne,  P.  G.  voL  122]),  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (tom. 
vi.  p.  486-509),  of  John  Stobsus  (tom.  viii.  665-728),  of  Suidas  (tom.  ix.  p.  620-827). 
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some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  literary  wealth  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  Constantinople  was  enlightened  by  the  genius 
of  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  of  Aristotle  and  Plato;  and  in 
the  enjoyment  or  neglect  of  our  present  riches,  we  must  envy 
the  generation  that  could  still  peruse  the  history  of  Theopompus, 
the  orations  of  Hyperides,  the  comedies  of  Menander,118  and  the 
odes  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho.  The  frequent  labour  of  illustration 
attests  not  only  the  existence  but  the  popularity  of  the  Grecian 
classics ;  the  general  knowledge  of  the  age  may  be  deduced  from 
the  example  of  two  learned  females,  the  empress  Eudocia,  and 
the  princess  Anna  Comnena,  who  cultivated,  in  the  purple,  the 
arts  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.117  The  vulgar  dialect  of  the 

John  Tsetse*  (tom.  xii.  p.  245-273).  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Philological  Arrangements, 
op ns  senile,  has  given  a  sketch  of  this  Bysantine  learning  (p.  287-800).  [The  elder 
Pscdlns  (flor.  o.  inik  saeo.  ix.)  is  a  mere  name.  For  the  life  of  the  younger  Paellas, 
see  above,  vol.  v.  Appendix  1.  John  of  Stoboi  belongs  to  the  6th  oentury.  Of 
Saidas  (a  Thews  linn  name)  nothing  is  known,  but  his  lexicographical  work  was 
enmptted  in  the  10th  oentury.  Its  great  importance  is  due  to  its  biographical 
notices  and  information  on  literary  history.  Muoh  of  the  author's  knowledge  was 
obtained  at  seoond  hand  through  the  collections  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos. 
Cp.  Krmnbacher,  op.  cii.,  p.  567.  Best  ed.  by  G.  Bernhardy  (1834-58).  The  only 
certain  work  of  Isaac  Tsetses  is  a  treatise  on  the  metres  of  Pindar.  He  and  his 
yooaMpr  brother  John  lived  in  the  12th  oentury.  John  wrote,  among  other  things, 
an  exegesis  on  Homer ;  scholia  on  Hesiod,  Aristophanes,  the  Alexandra  of  Lyoo- 
phroo.  and  the  Halieutica  of  Oppian;  a  commentary  on  Porphyry’s  Gisagoge. 
Moat  famous  are  his  Chiliad*  (BUlkos  Icroplat)  in  12,674  political  verses,  containing 
600  historical  aneodotes,  mythological  stories,  do.,  and  provided  with  marginal 
seboUa  (ed.  T.  Kiessling,  1826).  Extant  letters  of  Tsetses  have  been  oollected  by 
T.  Piwnel  (1851).) 

1,4  From  obeoure  and  hearsay  evidence,  Gerard  Vossius  (de  Poetis  Grads,  o.  6) 
and  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth^qne  Choisie,  tom.  xix.  p.  285)  mention  a  commentary  of 
Michael  Pm  line  on  twenty-four  plays  of  Menander,  still  extant  in  Mb.  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Yet  such  classic  studies  seem  incompatible  with  the  gravity  or  dulness  of 
a  schoolman,  who  pored  over  the  categories  (de  Psellis,  p.  42),  And  Michael  has 
pobahly  been  confounded  with  Horn  eras  Seliiu «,  who  wrote  arguments  to  the 
mnediee  of  Menander.  In  the  xth  oentury,  Saidas  quotes  fifty  plays,  but  he  often 
transcribes  the  old  scholiast  of  Aristophanes.  [It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  five 
anthem,  whose  lost  works  Gibbon  regrets,  portions  or  fragments  of  three  (some  would 
say,  of  four)  have  been  recovered  daring  the  last  century,  in  older  texts  than  Eusta¬ 
thios  or  Pbotius  can  have  possessed.  Among  the  treasures  preserved  In  Egyptian 
Papyri  are  several  speeches  of  Hyperides,  considerable  fragments  of  some  of  the 
comedies  of  Menander,  mutilated  odes  of  Sappho  ;  while  a  long  text  from  the  pen  of 
a  fourth -century  historian  is  supposed  by  some  eminent  critics  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Hellemca  of  Theopompua] 

117  Anna  Comnena  may  boast  of  her  Greek  style  (rb  tL\Xyjrl(tir  4s  Axpor  4<n rovle- 
■m).  and  Zonaras,  her  contemporary,  bat  not  her  flatterer,  may  add  with  truth,  ykmr - 
w  #<x«*  degdU* t  The  princess  was  conversant  with  the  artful  dialogues 

of  Plato ;  and  had  studied  the  rtrpatrr6s,  or  quadrivium  of  astrology,  geometry, 
artlhmeUe,  and  music  (see  her  preface  to  the  Alexlad,  with  Dooange’s  notes).  [Eudoda 
Macrembolitisaa,  the  wife  of  Constantine  X.,  must  be  deposed  from  the  place  which 
tht  has  hitherto  occupied  in  Bysantine  literature,  since  it  has  been  established  that 
the  ‘1m  (Viola ri am  1  was  not  compiled  by  her,  but  nearly  five  centuries  later  (e. 
1UI)  by  Cboalantine  Palaeokappa.  See  P.  Puloh,  de  Eudodae  quod  fertur  Violario 
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city  was  gross  and  barbarous:  a  more  correct  and  elaborate 
style  distingnished  the  discourse,  or  at  least  the  compositions,  of 
the  church  and  palace,  which  sometimes  affected  to  copy  the 
purity  of  the  Attic  models. 

Decay  of  In  our  modern  education,  the  painful  though  necessary  attain- 

genius0  ment  of  two  languages,  which  are  no  longer  living,  may  consume 
the  time  and  damp  the  ardour  of  the  youthful  student.  The 
poets  and  orators  were  long  imprisoned  in  the  barbarous  dialects 
of  our  Western  ancestors,  devoid  of  harmony  or  grace ;  and 
their  genius,  without  precept  or  example,  was  abandoned  to  the 
rude  and  native  powers  of  their  judgment  and  fancy.  But  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople,  after  purging  away  the  impurities  of 
their  vulgar  speech,  acquired  the  free  use  of  their  ancient  lan¬ 
guage,  the  most  happy  composition  of  human  art,  and  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  sublime  masters  who  had  pleased  or  instructed 
the  first  of  nations.  But  these  advantages  only  tend  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  reproach  and  shame  of  a  degenerate  people.  They 
held  in  their  lifelesB  hands  the  riches  of  their  fathers,  without 
inheriting  the  spirit  which  had  created  and  improved  that 
sacred  patrimony :  they  read,  they  praised,  they  compiled,  but 
their  languid  souls  seemed  alike  incapable  of  thought  and  action. 
In  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries,  not  a  single  discovery  was 
made  to  exalt  the  dignity  or  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
Not  a  single  idea  has  been  added  to  the  speculative  systems  of 
antiquity,  and  a  succession  of  patient  disciples  became  in  their 
turn  the  dogmatic  teachers  of  the  next  servile  generation.  Not 
a  single  composition  of  history,  philosophy,  or  literature,  has 
been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  style  or 
sentiment,  of  original  fancy,  or  even  of  successful  imitation.  In 
prose,  the  least  offensive  of  the  Byzantine  writers  are  absolved 
from  censure  by  their  naked  and  unpresuming  simplicity ;  but 
the  orators,  most  eloquent118  in  their  own  conceit,  are  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  models  whom  they  affect  to  emulate. 
In  every  page  our  taste  and  reason  are  wounded  by  the  choice 
of  gigantic  and  obsolete  words,  a  stiff  and  intricate  phraseology, 
the  discord  of  images,  the  childish  play  of  false  or  unseasonable 

(Strassburg,  1880)  and  Konstantin  Palaeooappa,  in  Hermes  17, 177  $qq.  (1882).  Op. 
Krombaoher,  op.  cit .,  p.  579.] 

118  To  oensure  the  Byzantine  taste,  Duoange  (Prefat.  Gloss  Gnsc.  p.  17)  strings 
the  authorities  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Jerom,  Petronius,  George  Hamartolus,  Longinus  ; 
who  give  at  onoe  the  preoept  and  the  example. 
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ornament,  and  the  painful  attempt  to  elevate  themselves,  to 
astonish  the  reader,  and  to  involve  a  trivial  meaning  in  the 
■moke  of  obscurity  and  exaggeration.  Their  prose  is  soaring  to 
the  vicious  affectation  of  poetry :  their  poetry  is  sinking  below 
the  flatness  and  insipidity  of  prose.  The  tragic,  epic,  and  lyric 
muses  were  silent  and  inglorious ;  the  bards  of  Constantinople 
seldom  rose  above  a  riddle  or  epigram,  a  panegyric  or  tale ;  they 
forgot  even  the  rules  of  prosody ;  and,  with  the  melody  of  Homer 
yet  Bounding  in  their  ears,  they  confound  all  measure  of  feet  and 
syllables  in  the  impotent  strains  which  have  received  the  name 
of  political  or  city  verses.11*  The  minds  of  the  Greeks  were 
bound  in  the  fetters  of  a  base  and  imperious  superstition,  which 
extends  her  dominion  round  the  circle  of  profane  science.  Their 
understandings  were  bewildered  in  metaphysical  controversy ;  in 
the  belief  of  visions  and  miracles,  they  had  lost  all  principles  of 
moral  evidence ;  and  their  taste  was  vitiated  by  the  homilies  of 
the  monks,  an  absurd  medley  of  declamation  and  scripture. 

Even  these  contemptible  studies  were  no  longer  dignified  by 
the  abuse  of  superior  talents ;  the  leaders  of  the  Greek  church 
were  humbly  content  to  admire  and  copy  the  oracles  of  anti¬ 
quity,  nor  did  the  schools  or  pulpit  produce  any  rivals  of  the 
fame  of  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom.110 

In  all  the  pursuits  of  active  and  speculative  life,  the  emulation  w*atof 
of  states  and  individuals  is  the  most  powerful  spring  of  the  emulation 
efforts  and  improvements  of  mankind.  The  cities  of  ancient 
Greece  were  cast  in  the  happy  mixture  of  union  and  independ- 


119  The  politici,  those  oommon  prostitutes,  as,  from  their  easiness,  they 

a re  styled  by  Lso  Allatius,  usually  consist  of  fifteen  syllables.  They  are  used  by 
Ooneianline  llanasses,  John  Tsetses,  Ac.  (Dooange,  Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p. 
UV  346,  edit.  Basil,  1762).  [All  the  verses  which  abandoned  prosody  and  oon- 
flidered  only  accent  may  be  oalled  political ;  but  the  most  oommon  form  was  the 
baa  of  fifteen  syllables  with  a  dUsresis  after  the  eighth  syllable ;  the  rhythm 


|  W-f-V-Ay-Ay 

hombi  in  this  form  existed  as  early  as  the  sixth  oentury ;  and  in  the  Ceremonies 
vf  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus  we  find  a  popular  spring  song  in  political  verse, 
beginning  (p.  867) : — 


13k  tap  ykv*b  |  wdXtv  fworoWAAci. 

Cp»  also  above,  vol.  v.  p.  212,  note  32.  The  question  has  been  much  debated  whether 
ibis  bind  of  verse  arose  out  of  the  ancient  trochaic,  or  the  ancient  iambic,  tetrameter. 
Op.  Kmmbaoher,  op.  cii.  p.  660-1.  The  name  political  was  probably  applied  because 
aseentual  verses  were  chanted  by  the  citisens  and  the  factions  of  the  eiroue  on  publio 
want  nous  to  express  pleasure  or  disapproval.  We  have  examples  from  the  sixth 


***  As  St.  Bernard  of  the  Latin,  so  St.  John  Damasoenus  in  the  viilth  oentury 
is  revered  as  the  Inst  father  of  the  Greek,  ohoroh. 

TOL  vi.— a 
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ence,  which  is  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  but  in  a  looser  form, 
by  the  nations  of  modem  Europe :  the  union  of  language,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  manners,  which  renders  them  the  spectators  and 
judges  of  each  other’s  merit  ;m  the  independence  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  interest,  which  asserts  their  separate  freedom,  and 
excites  them  to  strive  for  pre-eminence  in  the  career  of  glory. 
The  situation  of  the  Bomans  was  less  favourable;  yet  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  republic,  which  fixed  the  national  character,  a 
similar  emulation  was  kindled  among  the  states  of  Latium  and 
Italy ;  and,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  they  aspired  to  equal  or 
surpass  their  Grecian  masters.  The  empire  of  the  Caesars 
undoubtedly  checked  the  activity  and  progress  of  the  human 
mind ;  its  magnitude  might,  indeed,  allow  some  scope  for  do¬ 
mestic  competition ;  but,  when  it  was  gradually  reduced,  at  first 
to  the  East,  and  at  last  to  Greece  and  Constantinople,  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  subjects  were  degraded  to  an  abject  and  languid  temper, 
the  natural  effect  of  their  solitary  and  insulated  state.  From 
the  North  they  were  oppressed  by  nameless  tribes  of  barbarians, 
*  to  whom  they  scarcely  imparted  the  appellation  of  men.  The 
language  and  religion  of  the  more  polished  Arabs  were  an  unsur- 
mountable  bar  to  all  social  intercourse.  The  conquerors  of 
Europe  were  their  brethren  in  the  Christian  faith;  but  the 
speech  of  the  Franks  or  Latins  was  unknown,  their  manners 
were  rude,  and  they  were  rarely  connected,  in  peace  or  war, 
with  the  successors  of  Heraclius.  Alone  in  the  universe,  the 
self-satisfied  pride  of  the  Greeks  was  not  disturbed  by  the  com¬ 
parison  of  foreign  merit ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  fainted  in 
the  race,  since  they  had  neither  competitors  to  urge  their  speed 
nor  judges  to  crown  their  victory.  The  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  were  mingled  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
it  is  under  the  Comnenian  dynasty  that  a  faint  emulation  of 
knowledge  and  military  virtue  was  rekindled  in  the  Byzantine 
empire. 


131  Hume’s  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 
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CHAPTER  LIV 

Origin  and  Doctrine  of  the  Paulicians — Their  Persecution  by 
the  Greek  Emperors — Revolt  in  Armenia,  <$-c. — Trans¬ 
plantation  into  Thrace — Propagation  in  the  West — The 
Seeds,  Character,  and  Consequences,  of  the  Reformation 

IN  the  profession  of  Christianity,  the  variety  of  national  char*  sopin* 
acters  may  be  clearly  distinguished.  The  natives  of  Syria Soiaonh* 
and  Egypt  abandoned  their  lives  to  lazy  and  contempla-ohweh 
tive  devotion ;  Rome  again  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  world ; 
and  the  wit  of  the  lively  and  loquacious  Greeks  was  consumed 
in  the  disputes  of  metaphysical  theology.  The  incomprehensible 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  instead  of  commanding 
their  silent  submission,  were  agitated  in  vehement  and  subtle 
controversies,  which  enlarged  their  faith,  at  the  expense,  perhaps, 
of  their  charity  and  reason.  From  the  council  of  Nice  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church 
was  invaded  by  these  spiritual  wars ;  and  so  deeply  did  they 
effect  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  that  the  historian  has 
too  often  been  compelled  to  attend  the  synods,  to  explore  the 
creeds,  and  to  enumerate  the  sects,  of  this  busy  period  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  annals.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  to 
the  last  ages  of  the  Byzantine  empire  the  sound  of  controversy 
was  seldom  heard ;  curiosity  was  exhausted,  zeal  was  fatigued, 
and,  in  the  decrees  of  six  councils,  the  articles  of  the  Catholic 
faith  had  been  irrevocably  defined.  The  spirit  of  dispute,  how¬ 
ever  vain  and  pernicious,  requires  some  energy  and  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties ;  and  the  prostrate  Greeks  were  content  to 
fast,  to  pray,  and  to  believe,  in  blind  obedience  to  the  patriarch 
and  his  clergy.  During  a  long  dream  of  superstition,  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saints,  their  visions  and  miracles,  their  relics  and  images, 
were  preached  by  the  monks  and  worshipped  by  the  people ; 
and  the  appellation  of  people  might  be  extended  without  in- 
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justice  to  the  first  ranks  of  civil  society.  At  an  unseasonable 
moment  the  Isaurian  emperors  attempted  somewhat  rudely  to 
awaken  their  subjects :  under  their  influence,  reason  might  ob¬ 
tain  some  proselytes,  a  far  greater  number  was  swayed  by  interest 
or  fear;  but  the  Eastern  world  embraced  or  deplored  their  visible 
[a.d.8481  deities,  and  the  restoration  of  images  was  celebrated  as  the  feast 
of  orthodoxy.  In  this  passive  and  unanimous  state  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  rulers  were  relieved  from  the  toil,  or  deprived  of  the 
pleasure,  of  persecution.  The  Pagans  had  disappeared;  the 
Jews  were  silent  and  obscure ;  the  disputes  with  the  Latins 
were  rare  and  remote  hostilities  against  a  national  enemy ;  and 
the  sects  of  Egypt  and  Syria  enjoyed  a  free  toleration,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  a  branch  of  ManichsBans  was  selected  as  the 
victims  of  spiritual  tyranny :  their  patience  was  at  length  ex¬ 
asperated  to  despair  and  rebellion ;  and  their  exile  has  scattered 
over  the  West  the  seeds  of  reformation.  These  important  events 
will  justify  some  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  and  story  of  the 
Paulicians  : 1  and,  as  they  cannot  plead  for  themselves,  our 
candid  criticism  will  magnify  the  good,  and  abate  or  suspect 
the  evil,  that  is  reported  by  their  adversaries, 
origin  of  The  Gnostics,  who  had  distracted  the  infancy,  were  oppressed 
cdaoBor11'  by  the  greatness  and  authority,  of  the  church.  Instead  of  emu- 
iiTpa'tu*  °f  lating  or  surpassing  the  wealth,  learning,  and  numbers  of  the 
a.d.  660.  Ac.  Catholics,  their  obscure  remnant  was  driven  from  the  capitals 
of  the  East  and  West,  and  confined  to  the  villages  and  mountains 
along  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates.  Some  vestige  of  the  Marci- 
onites  may  be  detected  in  the  fifth  century ;1 *  3 * * * * 8  but  the  numerous 
sects  were  finally  lost  in  the  odious  name  of  the  ManichsBans ; 
and  these  heretics,  who  presumed  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster  and  Christ,  were  pursued  by  the  two  religions  with 


1  The  errors  and  virtues  of  the  Pauliaians  are  weighed,  with  his  usual  judgment 

and  candour,  by  the  learned  Moeheim  (Hist.  Eoclesiasl  seculum  ix.  p.  311,  &o.). 

He  draws  his  original  intelligence  from  Photius  (contra  Maniohaos,  1.  i.)  and 

Peter  Sioulus  (Hist.  Maniohaorum).  The  first  of  these  accounts  has  not  fallen 

into  my  hands ;  the  second,  which  Mosheim  prefers,  1  have  read  in  a  Latin  version 

inserted  in  the  Maxima  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (tom.  xvi.  p.  754-764)  from  the  edition 

of  the  Jesuit  Baderus  (Ingolstadii,  1604,  in  4to).  [See  Appendix  6.] 

8  In  the  time  of  Theodoret,  the  diooese  of  Cyrrhus,  in  Syria,  contained  eight 
hundred  villages.  Of  these,  two  were  inhabited  by  Arians  and  Eunomians,  and 
eight  by  Marcionites ,  whom  the  laborious  bishop  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  church 
(Dupin,  Bibliot.  Ecoltaiastique,  tom.  iv.  p.  81,  82).  [The  existence  of  Mardonitea 
at  the  end  of  the  6th  century  is  attested  by  Theophylaotus  Simocatta.] 
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equal  and  unrelenting  hatred.  Under  the  grandson  of  Heraclins, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samosata,  more  famous  for  the  birth 
of  Lucian  than  for  the  title  of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  a  reformer 
arose,  esteemed  by  the  Patdiciana  as  the  chosen  messenger  of 
truth.  In  bis  humble  dwelling  of  Mananalis,*  Constantine  en¬ 
tertained  a  deacon,  who  returned  from  Syrian  captivity,  and 
received  the  inestimable  gift  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
already  concealed  from  the  vulgar  by  the  prudence  of  the  Greek, 
and  perhaps  of  the  Gnostic,  clergy.4  These  books  became  the 
measure  of  his  studies  and  the  rule  of  his  faith ;  and  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  who  dispute  his  interpretation,  acknowledge  that  his  text 
was  genuine  and  sincere.  But  he  attached  himself  with  peculiar 
devotion  to  the  writings  and  character  of  St.  Paul :  the  name  of 
the  Paulicians  is  derived  by  their  enemies  from  some  unknown 
and  domestic  teacher ;  but  I  am  confident  that  they  gloried  in 
their  affinity  to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.4  His  disciples, 
Titus,  Timothy,  Sylvanus,  Tychicus,  were  represented  by  Con¬ 
stantine  and  his  fellow-labourers :  the  names  of  the  apostolic 
churches  were  applied  to  the  congregations  which  they  assembled 
in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia;  and  this  innocent  allegory  revived 
the  example  and  memory  of  the  first  ages.4  In  the  gospel,  and  their 

Bible 

1  [The  test  of  Petros  Hegumenos  (see  Appendix  6)  gives  Ko/utroAis,  a  mere  mis¬ 
print  (notwithstanding  Karapet  Ter-Mkrttsohian,  Die  Paolikianer,  p.  5).  For  the 
identification  of  Mananalis  with  Kerachoban,  on  the  Kinie  Chai,  8.B.  of  Erzeram, 
see  Oonybaare,  Key  of  Troth,  Introd.  p.  lxix.] 

4  Nobis  profanis  ista  ( tacra  Evangelic)  legere  non  lioet  sod  sacerdotibns  dan- 
samt,  was  the  first  scrapie  of  a  Catholic  when  he  was  advised  to  read  the  Bible  (Petr. 

SbeoL  p.  761). 

4  [Three  derivations  of  Paulician  were  alleged.  (1)  From  Paul  of  Samoeata, 
son  of  a  Maniehaau  woman ;  he  was  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  heresy ;  bat 
tfae  Pan  Insane  themselves  did  not  admit  this  and  said  that  Si  Ivan  os  was  their  true 
bonder.  Bee  all  the  sooroes  (cp.  Appendix  6).  Bat  op.  Conybeare,  op.  cit.  p.  ovi. 

(?)  This  Paal  was  said  to  have  a  brother  John;  and,  perhaps  from  a  conscious- 
awes  of  the  difficulty  of  deriving  Paolician  from  Paulos  (op.  Friedrioh,  Bericht  fiber 
dm  Paolikianer,  p.  98),  it  was  proposed  (see  Photios,  ed.  Migne,  P.  O.  109,  p.  17) 
so  regard  the  word  as  a  corruption  of  novAmedcnff ,  14  Paul -John  (31  From  Bt. 

Paal  (see  Pseudo- Phut,  ap.  Migne,  ib.  p.  109). — The  word  is  curiously  formed  ; 

•*  faUosfn  of  Paul  ”  ought  to  be  Paulianoi .  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
■anas  Pmmlician  was  not  used  by  the  heretics  themselves.  George  Mon.  says  44  they 
sail  themselves  Christians,  but  us  Romans  ”.  44  Pauiikianos  ”  must  be  formed  from 

-  Faohkjas,"  an  Armenian  diminutive  somewhat  contemptuous  (compare  Kour- 
tbot,  Ac.).  It  might  then  be  suggested  that  the  hypothetical  Pauli kios  from  whom 
lbs  meet  derived  their  niokname,  is  to  be  identified  with  Paal  the  Armenian,  father 
of  O agnomina,  the  third  head  of  the  Panlioian  church  (see  Photios,  o.  Man.  p.  58, 
afL  Migne,  P.  G.  102  ;  Petros  Sic.  p.  1284.  ib.  104).l 

•  The  ■even  teacher*  of  the  Pauliaians  were  :  (1)  Constantine  *■  Silvan  ns  ;  (2) 

&  meop  -  Titos ;  (8)  Gegnacsius  -  Timotheus  (an  Armenian) ;  (4)  Joseph  —  Epa- 
■bsoAtas  ;  (5)  Zacharies,  rejected  by  some,  and  named  the  hireling  Shepherd  ;  (6) 
Mas—  (an  Armenian  name,  Vahan),  nicknamed  the  Dirty ;  (7)  Sergius  *»  Tychicus. 
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the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  his  faithful  follower  investigated  the 
creed  of  a  primitive  Christianity  ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the 
success,  a  protestant  reader  will  applaud  the  spirit  of  the  inquiry. 
But,  if  the  scriptures  of  the  Paulicians  were  pure,  they  were  not 
perfect.  Their  founders  rejected  the  two  epistles  of  St.  Peter,7 
the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  whose  dispute  with  their  favourite 
for  the  observance  of  the  law  could  not  easily  be  forgiven.8 
They  agreed  with  their  Gnostic  brethren  in  the  universal  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  Old  Testament,  the  books  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Catholic  church.  With  equal  boldness,  and  doubtless  with  more 
reason,  Constantine,  the  new  Sylvanus,  disclaimed  the  visions 
which,  in  so  many  bulky  and  splendid  volumes,  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Oriental  sect ; 9  the  fabulous  productions  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs  and  the  sages  of  the  East;  the  spurions 
gospels,  epistles,  and  acts,  which  in  the  first  age  had  over¬ 
whelmed  the  orthodox  code;  the  theology  of  Manes  and  the 
authors  of  the  kindred  heresies ;  and  the  thirty  generations,  or 
eons,  which  had  been  created  by  the  fruitful  fancy  of  Valentine. 
The  Paulicians  sincerely  condemned  the  memory  and  opinions 
of  the  Manichssan  sect,  and  complained  of  the  injustice  which 
impressed  that  invidious  name  on  the  simple  votaries  of  St. 
Paul  and  of  Christ.10 

Their  six  churches  were  :  (1)  “  Macedonia  ”  *  Cibossa  near  Oolonea  (founded  by 
Silvanus  and  Titus) ;  (2)  11  Aohaia  ”  *  Mananalis  (founded  by  Timotheus) ;  (3) 
“the  Philippians  ”  (where?)  (founded  by  Epaphroditus  and  Zacharies);  (4)  “the 
Laodioeans  ”  =  Argaus  ;  (5)  “  the  Ephesians  ”  =  Mopsuestia  ;  (6)  “  The  Colos¬ 
si  ans  ”  =  Kwox&piTat  or  Koiyoxo^ptrou  (apparently  like  the  ’Atrroroi,  a  particular 
sect).  The  4th  and  6th  churches  are  thus  given  by  George  Mon.  p.  607  (ed.  Mura  It), 
but  Peter  Sic.  oonneots  the  Coloesians  with  Argaus  and  equates  the  Laodioeans 
with  the  Eunochorites  (those  who  dwell  in  tV  rov  i tvvbs  x^pok).] 

7  In  rejecting  the  second  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  Paulicians  are  justified  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  (see  Wetstein  ad  loc. ; 
Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,  c.  17).  They  likewise  overlooked  the 
Apocalypse  (Petr.  Sioul.  p.  756  [p.  1256,  ap.  Migne,  P.  G.  104]) ;  but,  as  suoh  neglect 
is  not  imputed  as  a  crime,  the  Greeks  of  the  ixth  century  must  have  been  careless  of 
the  oredit  and  honour  of  the  Revelations. 

0  This  oontention,  whioh  has  not  escaped  the  malice  of  Porphyry,  supposes  some 
error  and  passion  in  one  or  both  of  the  apostles.  By  Chrysostom,  Jerom,  and 
Erasmus,  it  is  represented  as  a  sham  quarrel,  a  pious  fraud,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  correction  of  the  Jews  (Middleton’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1-20). 

9  Those  who  are  curious  of  this  heterodox  library  may  consult  the  researches  of 
Beausobre  (Hist.  Critique  du  Manich&sme,  tom.  i.  p.  385-487).  Even  in  Africa, 
St.  Austin  could  describe  the  Manichsan  books,  tarn  multi,  tarn  grandee,  tain 
pretiosi  oodioes  (contra  Faust,  xiii.  14) ;  but  he  adds,  without  pity,  Incondite 
omnes  illas  membranes  :  and  his  advice  had  been  rigorously  followed. 

10  [The  Greeks  included  the  Paulicians,  like  the  Maroionites,  under  the  general  title 
of  Maniohaans,  because  they  supposed  them  to  be  dualists,  assuming  two  first  principles.) 
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Of  the  ecclesiastical  chain,  many  links  had  been  broken  by  The 
the  Paulician  reformers ;  and  their  liberty  was  enlarged,  as  they  of  *h«i?  7 
reduced  the  number  of  masters  at  whose  voice  profane  reason  vonup 
must  bow  to  mystery  and  miracle.  The  early  separation  of  the 
Gnostics  had  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  worship ; 
and  against  the  gradual  innovations  of  discipline  and  doctrine  they 
were  as  strongly  guarded  by  habit  and  aversion  as  by  the  silence 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  evangelists.  The  objects  which  had  been 
transformed  by  the  magic  of  superstition  appeared  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Paulicians  in  their  genuine  and  naked  colours.  An  image 
made  without  hands  was  the  common  workmanship  of  a  mortal 
artist,  to  whose  skill  alone  the  wood  and  canvas  must  be  in¬ 
debted  for  their  merit  or  value.  The  miraculous  relics  were  an 
heap  of  bones  and  ashes,  destitute  of  life  or  virtue,  or  of  any 
relation,  perhaps,  with  the  person  to  whom  they  were  ascribed. 

The  true  and  vivifying  cross  was  a  piece  of  sound  or  rotten 
timber ;  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup 
of  wine,  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  symbols  of  grace.  The 
mother  of  God  was  degraded  from  her  celestial  honours  and 
immaculate  virginity ;  and  the  saints  and  angels  were  no  longer 
solicited  to  exercise  the  laborious  office  of  mediation  in  heaven 
and  ministry  upon  earth.  In  the  practice,  or  at  least  in  the 
theory,  of  the  sacraments,  the  Paulicians  were  inclined  to  abolish 
all  visible  objects  of  worship,  and  the  words  of  the  gospel  were, 
in  their  judgment,  the  baptism  and  communion  of  the  faithful. 

They  indulged  a  convenient  latitude  for  the  interpretation  of 
scripture ;  and,  as  often  as  they  were  pressed  by  the  literal  sense, 
they  oould  escape  to  the  intricate  mazes  of  figure  and  allegory. 

Their  utmost  diligence  must  have  been  employed  to  dissolve  the 
connexion  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament ;  since  they 
adored  the  latter  as  the  oracles  of  God,  and  abhorred  the  former 
as  the  fabulous  and  absurd  invention  of  men  or  dromons.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  that  they  should  have  found  in  the  gospel 
the  orthodox  mystery  of  the  Trinity ;  but,  instead  of  confessing 
the  human  nature  and  substantial  sufferings  of  Christ,  they 
amused  their  fancy  with  a  celestial  body  that  passed  through 
the  virgin  like  water  through  a  pipe ;  with  a  fantastic  crucifixion 
that  eluded  the  vain  and  impotent  malice  of  the  Jews.  A  creed 
thus  simple  and  spiritual  was  not  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
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times ; 11  and  the  rational  Christian,  who  might  have  been  con* 
tented  with  the  light  joke  and  easy  burthen  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  was  justly  offended  that  the  Paulicians  should  dare  to 
violate  the  unity  of  God,  the  first  article  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  Their  belief  and  their  trust  was  in  the  Father  of 
Christ,  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  the  invisible  world.  But  they 
likewise  held  the  eternity  of  matter :  a  stubborn  and  rebellious 
substance,  the  origin  of  a  second  principle,  of  an  active  being, 
who  has  created  this  visible  world  and  exercises  his  temporal 
reign  till  the  final  consummation  of  death  and  sin.1*  The  appear¬ 
ances  of  moral  and  physical  evil  had  established  the  two  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  ancient  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  East ;  from 
whence  this  doctrine  was  transfused  to  the  various  swarms  of 
the  Gnostics.  A  thousand  shades  may  be  devised  in  the  nature 
and  character  of  Ahriman,  from  a  rival  God  to  a  subordinate 
daemon,  from  passion  and  frailty  to  pure  and  perfect  malevolence : 
but,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  the  goodness  and  the  power  of  Ormusd 
are  placed  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  line ;  and  every  step 
that  approaches  the  one  must  recede  in  equal  proportion  from 
the  other.1* 

The  apostolic  labours  of  Constantine-Bylvanus  soon  multi¬ 
plied  the  number  of  his  disciples,  the  secret  recompense  of 
spiritual  ambition.  The  remnant  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  and 
especially  the  Manicbssan6  of  Armenia,  were  united  under  his 
standard ;  many  Catholics  were  converted  or  seduced  by  his 
arguments ;  and  he  preached  with  success  in  the  regions  of 
Pontus14  and  Cappadocia,  which  had  long  since  imbibed  the 

11  The  six  capital  errors  of  the  Paulidans  are  defined  by  Peter  Siculus  (p.  766 
[o.  10,  p.  *1253,  1266-7,  ed.  Migne])  with  much  prejudice  and  passion.  [In  the 
following  order :  (1)  The  two  principles ;  (2)  the  exclusion  of  the  Virgin  Mary  from 
the  number  of  “  Good  Folk  ”  (cp.  the  Perfect  of  the  Bogomils ;  see  Appendix  6) ; 
and  the  dootrine  that  Christ's  body  oame  down  from  Heaven ;  (8)  the  rejection  of 
the  Sacrament  and  (4)  the  Cross,  and  (5)  the  Old  Testament,  &c. ;  (6)  the  rejeo- 
tion  of  the  elders  of  the  Church.] 

19  Primum  illorum  axioma  est,  duo  rerum  esse  principle ;  Deum  malum  et  Deum 
bonum  aliumque  hujus  mundi  oonditorem  et  prinoipem,  et  alium  futuri  sevi  (Petr. 
Sicul.  p.  756  [c.  10,  p.  1253,  ed.  Migne]).  [One  God  was  the  Heavenly  Father, 
who  has  not  authority  in  this  world  but  in  the  world  to  oome ;  the  other  was  the 
world-maker  (oosmopoifit^s),  who  governs  the  present  world.  Cp.  George  Mon. 
p.  721  ed.  De  Boor  =  p.  607,  ed.  Muralt.] 

18  Two  learned  critics,  Beausobre  (Hist.  Critique  du  Manioh&sme,  1. 1.  4,  5,  6) 
and  Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Eooles.  and  de  Rebus  Christiania  ante  Oonstantinum, 
sec.  i.  ii.  iii.),  have  laboured  to  explore  and  discriminate  the  various  systems  of  the 
Gnostics  on  the  subject  of  the  two  principles. 

14  The  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Halys  were  possessed  above 
350  yean  by  the  Medea  (Herodot.  L  i.  o.  108)  and  Persians ;  and  the  kingB  of  Pontns 
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religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  Paulician  teachers  were  distin¬ 
guished  only  by  their  scriptural  names,  by  the  modest  title  of 
fellow-pilgrims,  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  their  zeal  or 
knowledge,  and  the  credit  of  some  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  they  were  incapable  of  desiring,  or  at  least 
of  obtaining,  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  Catholic  prelacy : 
such  anti-christian  pride  they  bitterly  censured ;  and  even  the 
rank  of  elders  or  presbytem  was  condemned  as  an  institution 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  The  new  sect  was  loosely  spread  over 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  westward  of  the  Euphrates ; 
six  of  their  principal  congregations  represented  the  churches 
to  which  St.  Paul  had  addressed  his  epistles ;  and  their  founder 
chose  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colonia,16  in  the 
same  district  of  Pontus  which  had  been  celebrated  by  the  altars 
of  Bellona 14  and  the  miracles  of  Gregory.17  After  a  mission  of 
twenty-seven  years,  Sylvanus,  who  had  retired  from  the  tolerat¬ 
ing  government  of  the  Arabs,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Roman  persecu-Pamen. 
tion.  The  laws  of  the  pious  emperors,  which  seldom  touched  o°Mkfth* 
the  lives  of  less  odious  heretics,  proscribed  without  mercy  or emp®ror* 
disguise  the  tenets,  the  books,  and  the  persons  of  the  Montanists 
and  Manicheans  :  the  books  were  delivered  to  the  flames ;  and 
all  who  should  presume  to  secrete  such  writings,  or  to  profess 
such  opinions,  were  devoted  to  an  ignominious  death.1*  A 

win  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Aohamenides  (Ballast.  Fragment.  L  ill.  with  the  French 
■applsmeni,  and  Doles  of  the  President  de  Broeees). 

11  Host  probably  founded  by  Pompey  after  the  oonqaeet  of  Pontas.  This 
Golem  i a.  on  the  Lyons  above  Neo-Caesarea,  is  named  by  the  Turks  Oouleihisar,  or 
Chonsfl,  a  populous  town  in  a  strong  country  (d’Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne,  tom. 
u-  p.  £4  ;  Toumefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  tom.  iii.  lettre  xxi.  p.  298).  [Bamsay  is  in- 
dined  to  identify  Oolonea  with  Kara  Hissar  (  =  Black  Castle,  MatpArcurrpor,  Attali- 
aiee,  p.  125) ;  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  267,  and  cp.  p.  57.] 

*•  The  temple  of  Bellona  at  Comana,  in  Pontus,  was  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
foundation,  and  the  high  priest  was  respected  as  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom. 

Vs  the  sacerdotal  office  had  been  occupied  by  his  mother’s  family,  Strabo  (1.  xii.  p. 

W  [2.  f  S],  655.  836,  837  [8,  §  82  tqq .])  dwells  with  peculiar  oompl&oency  on  the 
lempic,  the  worship,  and  festival,  which  was  twioe  celebrated  every  year.  But  the 
Belkina  otf  Pontus  had  the  features  and  character  of  the  goddess,  not  of  war,  but  of 
leva. 

17  Gregory,  bishop  of  NeoCasarea  (a.d.  240-265),  surnamed  Thaumaturges  or 
the  Wonder  worker.  An  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  history  or  romance  of  his 
It*  was  composed  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  his  namesake  and  oountryman,  the  brother 
ct  the  great  St.  Basil. 

l#  Hr  caterum  ad  sua  egregia  fad  norm  divini  atque  orthodox!  Impera  tores 
•4M~rant,ut  Manicbaos  Montanosque  cm  pi  tali  puniri  sententik  juberent,  eorum- 
fv  libros,  qooctmaue  in  loco  inventi  essent,  flammis  tradi ;  qnod  siquis  ns  pi  am 
mlrm  oecultasee  deprebeoderetur,  hunc  eundem  mortis  poena  addici,  ej usque  bona 
m  tieaa  id  fern  (Petr.  Sioal.  p.  759).  What  more  oould  bigotry  and  persecution 
4s are? 
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Greek  minister,  armed  with  legal  and  military  powers,  appeared 
at  Colonia  to  strike  the  shepherd,  and  to  reclaim,  if  possible, 
the  lost  sheep.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  Simeon  placed 
the  unfortunate  Sylvanns  before  a  line  of  his  disciples,  who 
were  commanded,  as  the  price  of  their  pardon  and  the  proof 
of  their  repentance,  to  massacre  their  spiritual  father.  They 
turned  aside  from  the  impious  office  ;  the  stones  dropped  from 
their  filial  hands ;  and  of  the  whole  number  only  one  execu¬ 
tioner  could  be  found,  a  new  David,  as  he  is  styled  by  the 
Catholics,  who  boldly  overthrew  the  giant  of  heresy.  This 
apostate,  Justus  was  his  name,  again  deceived  and  betrayed  his 
unsuspecting  brethren,  and  a  new  conformity  to  the  acts  of  St. 
Paul  may  be  found  in  the  conversion  of  Simeon:  like  the 
apostle,  he  embraced  the  doctrine  which  he  had  been  sent  to 
persecute,  renounced  his  honours  and  fortunes,  and  acquired 
among  the  Paulicians  the  fame  of  a  missionary  and  a  martyr. 
They  were  not  ambitious  of  martyrdom,1*  but,  in  a  calamitous 
period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  their  patience  sustained 
whatever  zeal  could  inflict;  and  power  was  insufficient  to 
eradicate  the  obstinate  vegetation  of  fanaticism  and  reason. 
From  the  blood  and  ashes  of  the  first  victims,  a  succession  of 
teachers  and  congregations  repeatedly  arose;  amidst  their 
foreign  hostilities,  they  found  leisure  for  domestic  quarrels ;  they 
preached,  they  disputed,  they  suffered ;  and  the  virtues,  the  ap- 
(Sergitu  of  parent  virtues,  of  Sergius,  in  a  pilgrimage  of  thirty-three  years, 
Tavi»3  are  reluctantly  confessed  by  the  orthodox  historians.”  The 
native  cruelty  of  Justinian  the  Second  was  stimulated  by  a 
pious  cause;  and  he  vainly  hoped  to  extinguish,  in  a  single 


19  It  should  seem  that  the  Paulioians  allowed  themselves  some  latitude  of 
equivocation  and  mental  reservation;  till  the  Catholics  discovered  the  pressing 
questions,  which  reduced  them  to  the  alternative  of  apostaoy  or  martyrdom  (Petr. 
Sioul.  p.  760). 

80  The  persecution  is  told  by  Petrus  Siculus  (p.  579-768)  with  satisfaction  and 
pleasantry.  Justus  just  a  persolvit.  Simeon  was  not  rlros  but  kvtos  [op.  Petrus,  c. 
27,  p.  1281,  ed.  Migne]  (the  pronunciation  of  the  two  vowels  must  have  been  nearly 
the  same),  a  great  whale  that  drowned  the  mariners  who  mistook  him  for  an  island. 
See  likewise  Cedrenus  (p.432-435  [i.  766  sqq.,  ed.  B.l).  [Sergius  seems  to  have 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century ;  but  there 
are  some  difficulties  and  confusions  in  the  chronology.  Cp.  Ter-Mkrttschian,  Die 
Paulikianer,  p.  17  sqq.  There  seems  no  reason  to  question  the  date  assigned  to  the 
founder  Sylvanus  by  George  Monaohus,  vis.  the  reigns  of  Constans  II.  and  Con¬ 
stantine  IV.  And  in  that  case  there  is  no  reason  why  Gegnaesius,  the  third  head  of 
the  Paulidan  Church,  should  not  have  lived  under  Leo  HI.  (see  Photius,  p.  53,  ap. 
Migne,  P.  G.  102 ;  Petrus  Sic.  p.  1284,  id.  104).  The  chronology  holds  together.] 
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conflagration,  the  name  and  memory  of  the  Paulicians.  By 
their  primitive  simplicity,  their  abhorrence  of  popular  super¬ 
stition,  the  Iconoclast  princes  might  have  been  reconciled  to 
some  erroneous  doctrines ;  but  they  themselves  were  exposed 
to  the  calumnies  of  the  monks,  and  they  chose  to  be  the  ty¬ 
rants,  lest  they  should  be  accused  as  the  accomplices,  of  the 
UanichsBans.  Such  a  reproach  has  sullied  the  clemency  of 
Nicephorus,  who  relaxed  in  their  favour  the  severity  of  the 
penal  statutes,  nor  will  his  character  sustain  the  honour  of  a 
more  liberal  motive.  The  feeble  Michael  the  First,  the  rigid 
Leo  the  Armenian,  were  foremost  in  the  race  of  persecution  ; 
bat  the  prize  must  doubtless  be  adjudged  to  the  sanguinary 
devotion  of  Theodora,  who  restored  the  images  to  the  Oriental 
church.  Her  inquisitors  explored  the  cities  and  mountains  of 
the  lesser  Asia,  and  the  flatterers  of  the  empress  have  affirmed 
that,  in  a  short  reign,  one  hundred  thousand  Paulicians  were 
extirpated  by  the  sword,  the  gibbet,  or  the  flames.  Her  guilt 
or  merit  has  perhaps  beeu  stretched  beyond  the  measure  of 
troth ;  but,  if  the  account  be  allowed,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
many  simple  Iconoclasts  were  punished  under  a  more  odious 
name;  and  that  some,  who  were  driven  from  the  church,  un¬ 
willingly  took  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  heresy. 

The  most  furious  and  desperate  of  rebels  are  the  sectaries  Bavoit 
of  a  religion  long  persecuted,  and  at  length  provoked.  In  an  p&auoi&oi. 
holy  cause  they  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  fear  or  remorse :  AD' 
the  justice  of  their  arms  hardens  them  against  the  feelings 
of  humanity ;  and  they  revenge  their  fathers’  wrongs  on  the 
children  of  their  tyrants.  Such  have  been  the  Hussites  of 
Bohemia  and  the  Calvinists  of  France,  and  such,  in  the  ninth 
century,  were  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia  and  the  adjacent  pro¬ 
vinces.3  They  were  first  awakened  to  the  massacre  of  a 
governor  and  bishop,  who  exercised  the  Imperial  mandate  of 
converting  or  destroying  the  heretics ;  and  the  deepest  recesses 
of  mount  Argaeus  protected  their  independence  and  revenge. 

A  more  dangerous  and  consuming  flame  was  kindled  by  the 
persecution  of  Theodora,  and  the  revolt  of  Carbeas,  a  valiant 
Paulician,  who  commanded  the  guards  of  the  general  of  the  (ehmer*i  ^ 

the  Aua- 

tolio 

11  Petros  Sioolos  (p.  763,  764),  the  oontinnator  of  Theophanee  (L  iv.  o.  4,  p.  108,  Theme) 
104),  Cedretms  (p.  541,  542,  545  [ii.  153  sqq.,  ed.  B.])f  and  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xvi. 
p.  156  [c.  2])  describe  the  revolt  and  exploits  of  Carbeas  and  his  Paulicians. 
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They 

fortify 

Tephrice 


[a.d.  860] 


East.  His  father  had  been  impaled  by  the  Catholic  inquisitors ; 
and  religion,  or  at  least  nature,  might  justify  his  desertion  and 
revenge.  Five  thousand  of  his  brethren  were  united  by  the 
same  motives ;  they  renounced  the  allegiance  of  anti-christian 
Borne ;  a  Saracen  emir  introduced  Carbeas  to  the  caliph ;  and 
the  commander  of  the  faithful  extended  his  sceptre  to  the 
implacable  enemy  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  mountains  between 
Siwas22  and  Trebizond  he  founded  or  fortified  the  city  of 
Tephrice,23  which  is  still  occupied  by  a  fierce  and  licentious 
people,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  were  covered  with  the 
Paulician  fugitives,  who  now  reconciled  the  use  of  the  Bible 
and  the  sword.  During  more  than  thirty  years,  Asia  was  af¬ 
flicted  by  the  calamities  of  foreign  and  domestic  war;  in  their 
hostile  inroads  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul  were  joined  with  those 
of  Mahomet ;  and  the  peaceful  Christians,  the  aged  parent  and 
tender  virgin,  who  were  delivered  into  barbarous  servitude, 
might  justly  accuse  the  intolerant  spirit  of  their  sovereign.  So 
urgent  was  the  mischief,  so  intolerable  the  shame,  that  even 
the  dissolute  Michael,  the  son  of  Theodora,  was  compelled  to 
march  in  person  against  the  Paulicians  :  he  was  defeated  under 
the  walls  of  Samosata ;  and  the  Roman  emperor  fled  before  the 
heretics  whom  his  mother  had  condemned  to  the  flames.34  The 
Saracens  fought  under  the  Bame  banners,  but  the  victory  was 
ascribed  to  Carbeas ;  and  the  captive  generals,  with  more  than 
an  hundred  tribunes,  were  either  released  by  his  avarice  or 
tortured  by  his  fanaticism.  The  valour  and  ambition  of  Chry- 
socheir,*  his  successor,  embraced  a  wider  circle  of  rapine  and 

88  [Sebastea.] 

85  Otter  (Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  tom.  ii.)  is  probably  the  only  Frank 
who  has  visited  the  independent  Barbarians  of  Tephrioe,  now  Divrigni  [Devrik], 
from  whom  he  fortunately  escaped  in  the  train  of  a  Turkish  officer.  [The  PaulioianB 
first  occupied  and  fortified  (with  the  help  of  the  Emir  of  Meiitenel  Arga&s  and 
Amara  (Theoph.  Cont.  iv.  16,  p.  166,  ed.  Bonn).  Argafis  has  been  identified  with 
Argovan,  ou  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  due  north  of  Melitene,  by  J.  O.  C. 
Anderson  (Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  xvii.  p.  27,  1897) ;  and  he  plaoes  Amara  (or 
Abara)  on  a  high  pass  on  the  road  from  Sebastea  to  Lycandus,  nearly  due  Booth  of 
Sebastea.  Tephrioe  lay  S.E.  from  Sebastea  on  the  road  from  that  city  to  Satala. 
“  The  secluded  position  of  Divreky  made  it  the  seat  of  an  almost  independent  band 
of  Kurds,  when  it  was  visited  by  Otter  in  1743.  Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  ii. 
806.”  Finlay,  ii.  p.  169,  note.  See  further,  for  the  site,  Guy  Le  Strange  in  Journ. 
R.  ABiat.  Soc.  vol.  28  (1896).  The  Arabic  name  waB  Abrlk.] 

84  [For  this  expedition  see  Theoph.  Contin.  iv.  c.  28.] 

25  In  the  history  of  Chrysooheir,  Genesius  (Chron.  p.  67-70,  edit.  Venet.  [fep.  67- 
60 ;  p.  121  sqq.,  ed.  Bonn])  has  exposed  the  nakedness  of  the  empire.  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus  (in  Vit.  Basil,  o.  87-48,  p.  166-171)  has  displayed  the  glory  of  hie 
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revenge.  In  alliance  with  his  faithful  Moslems,  he  boldly  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  heart  of  Asia;  the  troops  of  the  frontier  and 
the  palace  were  repeatedly  overthrown ;  the  edicts  of  perse- 
cation  were  answered  by  the  pillage  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia,  of 
Aacyra  and  Ephesus ;  nor  could  the  apostle  St.  John  protect  »nd  puu«e 
from  violation  his  city  and  sepulchre.  The  cathedral  of  Ephesus 
was  turned  into  a  stable  for  mules  and  horses ;  and  the  Pauli- 
cians  vied  with  the  Saracens  in  their  contempt  and  abhorrence 
of  images  and  relics.  It  is  not  unpleasing  to  observe  the 
triumph  of  rebellion  over  the  same  despotism  which  has  dis¬ 
dained  the  prayers  of  an  injured  people.  The  emperor  Basil, 
the  Macedonian,  was  reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  to  offer  a  ransom 
for  the  captives,  and  to  request,  in  the  language  of  moderation 
and  charity,  that  Chrysocheir  would  spare  his  fellow-Christians, 
and  content  himself  with  a  royal  donative  of  gold  and  silver 
and  silk-garments.  “  If  the  emperor,”  replied  the  insolent 
fanatic,  “  be  desirous  of  peace,  let  him  abdicate  the  East,  and 
reign  without  molestation  in  the  West.  If  he  refuse,  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  will  precipitate  him  from  the  throne.” 

The  reluctant  Basil  suspended  the  treaty,  accepted  the  defiance, 
and  led  his  army  into  the  land  of  heresy,  which  he  wasted  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  open  country  of  the  Paulicians  was  ex-  ad. 
posed  to  the  same  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted ;  but, 
when  he  had  explored  the  strength  of  Tephrice,  the  multitude 
of  the  barbarians,  and  the  ample  magazines  of  arms  and  pro¬ 
visions,  he  desisted  with  a  sigh  from  the  hopeless  siege.*  On 
his  return  to  Constantinople  he  laboured,  by  the  foundation  of 
convents  and  churches,  to  secure  the  aid  of  his  celestial  patrons, 
of  Michael  the  archangel  and  the  prophet  Elijah ;  and  it  was 
his  daily  prayer  that  he  might  live  to  transpierce,  with  three 
arrows,  the  bead  of  his  impious  adversary.  Beyond  his  ex¬ 
pectations,  the  wish  was  accomplished :  after  a  successful  inroad, 
Chrysocheir  was  surprised  and  slain  in  his  retreat ;  and  the 

p»othlhw.  Od renoi  (p.  570-478  (U.  p.  309  tqq.,  ed.  B.])  I*  without  their  pMiione 
m  % bmr  knowledge. 

m  [la  regard  to  this  campaign  of  Basil  (in  871  or  872)  it  was  generally  supposed 
tant  be  crossed  the  Euphrates,  as  the  Gontinnator  of  Thcophanes  states  (p.  269). 

Bat  J.  O.  C.  Anderson  has  shown  that  this  most  be  a  mistake  and  that  the  soene  of 
the  whole  campaign  was  west  of  the  Eaph rates  (Classical  Review,  April,  1896,  p.  189). 

Bead's  object  (after  his  failure  at  Tephrice)  was  to  eaptare  Melitene,  the  chief 
9a foen  stronghold  of  the  Ois-Enphratesian  territory  in  Asia  Minor.  Thsopb. 
Os*!*-*.] 
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u.d.  874  6)  rebel’s  head  was  triumphantly  presented  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  On  the  reception  of  this  welcome  trophy,  Basil  in¬ 
stantly  called  for  his  bow,  discharged  three  arrows  with  unerr¬ 
ing  aim,  and  accepted  the  applause  of  the  court,  who  hailed  the 
Their  victory  of  the  royal  archer.  With  Chrysocheir,  the  glory  of 
the Panlicians  faded  and  withered;37  on  the  second  expedition 
of  the  emperor,  the  impregnable  Tephrice  was  deserted  by  the 
heretics,  who  sued  for  mercy  or  escaped  to  the  borders.  The 
city  was  ruined,  but  the  spirit  of  independence  survived  in  the 
mountains ;  the  Panlicians  defended,  above  a  century,  their 
religion  and  liberty,  infested  the  Roman  limits,  and  maintained 
their  perpetual  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the  empire  and  the 
gospel. 

Their  About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  Constantine,  sur- 

tatkmfrom  named  Copronymus  by  the  worshippers  of  images,  had  made 
toTbraoe  an  expedition  into  Armenia,  and  found,  in  the  cities  of  Melitene 
and  Theodosiopolis,  a  great  number  of  Paulicians,  his  kindred 
heretics.  As  a  favour  or  punishment,  he  transplanted  them 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Constantinople  and  Thrace ; 
and  by  this  emigration  their  doctrine  was  introduced  and  dif¬ 
fused  in  Europe.38  If  the  sectaries  of  the  metropolis  were  soon 
mingled  with  the  promiscuous  mass,  those  of  the  country  struck 
a  deep  root  in  a  foreign  soil.  The  Paulicians  of  Thrace  resisted 
the  storms  of  persecution,  maintained  a  secret  correspondence 
with  their  Armenian  brethren,  and  gave  aid  and  comfort  to 
their  preachers,  who  solicited,  not  without  success,  the  infant 
faith  of  the  Bulgarians.38  In  the  tenth  century,  they  were 
restored  and  multiplied  by  a  more  powerful  colony,  which  John 
Zimisces80  transported  from  the  Chalybian  hills  to  the  valleys 

37  %vraw§fia^dy$ri  Tatra  ivdowra  rrjs  Ttfpuerjs  c itavtyla  [p.  212].  How  elegant  is 
the  Greek  tongue,  even  in  the  month  of  Cedrenus  l  [Cp.  the  continuation  of  George 
Mon.  p.  841,  ed.  Bonn.] 

18  Copronymus  transported  his  <nyy «*«?»,  heretics  ;  and  thus  $  akar&j 

nat/Aurtaj'&f',  Bays  Cedrenus  (p.  468  [ii.  p.  10]),  who  has  copied  the  annals  of  l&eo- 
phanes.  [Sub  a.m.  6247.] 

39  Petrus  Siculus,  who  resided  nine  months  at  Tephrice  (a.d.  870)  for  the  ran¬ 
som  of  captives  (p.  764),  was  informed  of  their  intended  mission,  and  addressed  his 
preservative,  the  Historia  Manioheeorum,  to  the  new  archbishop  of  the  Bulgarian 
(p.  764  [p.  1241,  ed.  Migne]).  [For  Petrus  Siculus,  op.  Appendix  6.] 

30  The  colony  of  Paulicians  and  Jacobites,  transplanted  by  John  Zimisces  (a.i>. 
970)  from  Armenia  to  Thrace,  is  mentioned  by  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xvii.  p.  209  [o.  1]) 
and  Anna  Comnena  (Alexiad,  L  xiv.  p.  450,  <&o.  [o.  8]).  [This  colonisation  must 
have  taken  plaoe  after  the  conquest  of  Eastern  Bulgaria  and  the  war  with  Sviato¬ 
slav  ;  and  therefore  not  before  a.d.  978.  Cp.  Schlumberger,  L’4pop4e  byaantLn*, 
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o{  Mount  Hsemus.  The  Oriental  clergy,  who  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  destruction,  impatiently  sighed  for  the  absence,  of 
the  Manichsans ;  the  warlike  emperor  had  felt  and  esteemed 
their  valour ;  their  attachment  to  the  SaracenB  was  pregnant 
with  mischief;  bat,  on  the  side  of  the  Danube,  against  the 
barbarians  of  Scythia,  their  service  might  be  useful  and  their 
loss  would  be  desirable.  Their  exile  in  a  distant  land  was 
softened  by  a  free  toleration ;  the  Paulicians  held  the  city  of 
Philippopolis  and  the  keys  of  Thrace ;  the  Catholics  were  their 
subjects;  the  Jacobite  emigrants  their  associates:  they  occu¬ 
pied  a  line  of  villages  and  castles  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus; 
and  many  native  Bulgarians  were  associated  to  the  communion 
of  arms  and  heresy.  As  long  as  they  were  awed  by  power 
and  treated  with  moderation,  their  voluntary  bands  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  armies  of  the  empire;  and  the  courage  of 
these  doga,  ever  greedy  of  war,  ever  thirsty  of  human  blood,  is 
noticed  with  astonishment,  and  almost  with  reproach,  by  the 
pusillanimous  Greeks.  The  same  spirit  rendered  them  arro¬ 
gant  and  contumacious :  they  were  easily  provoked  by  caprice 
or  injury ;  and  their  privileges  were  often  violated  by  the  faith¬ 
less  bigotry  of  the  government  and  clergy.  In  the  midst  of 
the  Norman  war,  two  thousand  five  hundred  Manicheeans  de¬ 
serted  the  standard  of  Alexius  Comnenas,11  and  retired  to  their 
native  homes.  He  dissembled  till  the  moment  of  revenge; 
invited  the  chiefs  to  a  friendly  conference;  and  punished  the 
innocent  and  guilty  by  imprisonment,  confiscation,  and  baptism. 
In  an  interval  of  peace,  the  emperor  undertook  the  pious  office 
of  reconciling  them  to  the  church  and  state :  his  winter  quarters 
were  fixed  at  Philippopolis ;  and  the  thirteenth  apostle,  as  he 
is  styled  by  bis  pious  daughter,  consumed  whole  days  and 
nights  in  theological  controversy.  His  arguments  were  forti¬ 
fied,  their  obstinacy  was  melted,  by  the  honours  and  rewards 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  most  eminent  proselytes ;  and  a  new 
city,  surrounded  with  gardens,  enriched  with  immunities,  and 

p.  191.  SejUtMa  ( -Cedrenos,  U.  p.  882)  says  that  it  wu  Thomas,  Patriarch  of 
who  suggested  the  transplantation.  He  realised  that  In  the  Eastern  pro- 
Ttmem  the  Paalidans  were  dangerous  allies  of  the  Saraoens.] 

«  The  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena  (l  ▼.  p.  181  [c.  8],  1.  ri.  p.  184,  188  [o.  2],  L 
sle.  pL  460-487  [c.  8,  9],  with  the  annotations  of  Dnoange)  records  the  transactions 
at  her  apostolic  father  with  the  Maninhaans,  whoee  abominable  heresy  she  was 
del  inns  of  refuting. 
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dignified  with  hie  own  name,  was  founded  by  Alexins,  for  the 
residence  of  his  vulgar  converts.  The  important  station  of 
Philippopolis  was  wrested  from  their  hands;  the  contumacious 
leaders  were  secured  in  a  dungeon  or  banished  from  their 
country ;  and  their  lives  were  spared  by  the  prudence,  rather 
than  the  mercy,  of  an  emperor  at  whose  command  a  poor  and 
u.d.  mi]  solitary  heretic  was  burnt  alive  before  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.® 
But  the  proud  hope  of  eradicating  the  prejudices  of  a  nation 
was  speedily  overturned  by  the  invincible  zeal  of  the  Paulicians, 
who  ceased  to  dissemble  or  refused  to  obey.  After  the  departure 
and  death  of  Alexius,  they  soon  resumed  their  civil  and  religious 
laws.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  their  pope 
or  primate  (a  manifest  corruption)  resided  on  the  confines  of 
Bulgaria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  governed  by  his  vicars 
the  filial  congregations  of  Italy  and  France.®  From  that  sra, 
a  minute  scrutiny  might  prolong  and  perpetuate  the  chain  of 
tradition.  At  the  end  of  the  last  age,  the  sect  or  colony  still 
inhabited  the  valleys  of  mount  Hamms,  where  their  ignorance 
and  poverty  were  more  frequently  tormented  by  the  Greek 
clergy  than  by  the  Turkish  government.  The  modern  Pauli¬ 
cians  have  lost  all  memory  of  their  origin;  and  their  religion 
is  disgraced  by  the  worship  of  the  cross,  and  the  practice  of 
bloody  sacrifice,  which  some  captives  have  imported  from  the 
wilds  of  Tartary.® 

S-Muouon  West,  the  first  teachers  of  the  Manichaean  theology 

utdFruioe  been  repulsed  by  the  people,  or  suppressed  by  the  prince. 
The  favour  and  success  of  the  Paulicians  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  must  be  imputed  to  the  strong,  though  secret, 
discontent  which  armed  the  most  pious  Christians  against  the 


32  Basil,  a  monk,  and  the  author  of  the  Bogomiles,  a  sect  of  Gnostics,  who  soon 
vanished  (Anna  Comnena,  Alexiad,  1.  xv.  p.  486-494  [o.  8,  9,  10] ;  Mosheim,  Hist. 
Eoolesi&stioa,  p.  420).  [This  Basil  was  not  “  the  author  of  the  Bogomils  Bogo» 
mil  is  the  Slavonia  equivalent  of  the  Greek  name  Theophilos ;  and  Bogomil,  who 
founded  the  sect,  lived  in  the  tenth  century  under  the  Bulgarian  prince  Peter  (regn. 
927-969}.  There  arose  soon  two  Bogomil  churches :  the  Bulgarian,  and  that  of  the 
Dragovici ;  and  from  these  two  all  the  other  later  developments  started.  Radki  seeks 
the  name  of  the  second  church  among  the  Macedonian  Dragovici  on  the  Vardar ; 
while  Golubiuski  identifies  them  with  Dragovici  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippo¬ 
polis.  See  Jireoek,  Gesch.  der  Bulgaren,  p.  176.  For  the  Bogomilian  doctrines,  see 
Appendix  6.] 

33  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  p.  267.  This  passage  of  our  English  historian  is 
alleged  by  Ducange  in  an  excellent  note  on  Villehardouin  (Ho.  208),  who  found  the 
Paulicians  at  Philippopolis  the  friends  of  the  Bulgarians. 

34  See  Marsigli,  Stato  Militate  dell*  Impero  Ottomano,  p.  24. 
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church  of  Borne.  Her  avarice  was  oppressive,  her  despotism 
odious ;  less  degenerate  perhaps  than  the  Greeks  in  the  worship 
of  saints  and  images,  her  innovations  were  more  rapid  and 
scandalous ;  she  had  rigorously  defined  and  imposed  the  doctrine 
of  traosubstantiation :  the  lives  of  the  Latin  clergy  were  more 
corrupt,  and  the  Eastern  bishops  might  pass  for  the  successors 
of  the  apostles,  if  they  were  compared  with  the  lordly  prelates 
who  wielded  by  turns  the  crosier,  the  sceptre,  and  the  sword. 
Three  different  roads  might  introduce  the  Paulicians  into  the 
heart  of  Europe.  After  the  conversion  of  Hungary,  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  Jerusalem  might  safely  follow  the  course  of  the 
Danube ;  in  their  journey  and  return  they  passed  through  Philip- 
popolis:  and  the  sectaries,  disguising  their  name  and  heresy, 
might  accompany  the  French  or  German  caravans  to  their  re¬ 
spective  countries.  The  trade  and  dominion  of  Venice  pervaded 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  hospitable  republic  opened 
her  bosom  to  foreigners  of  every  climate  and  religion.  Under 
the  Byzantine  standard,  the  Paulicians  were  often  transported  to 
the  Greek  provinces  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  in  peace  and  war  they 
freely  conversed  with  strangers  and  natives,  and  their  opinions 
were  silently  propagated  in  Borne,  Milan,  and  the  kingdoms  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps*  It  was  soon  discovered  that  many  thousand 
Catholics  of  every  rank,  and  of  either  sex,  had  embraced  the 
Manichsan  heresy;  and  the  flames  which  consumed  twelve 
canons  of  Orleans  was  the  first  act  and  signal  of  persecution. 
The  Bulgarians*  a  name  so  innocent  in  its  origin,  so  odious  in 
its  application,  spread  their  branches  over  the  face  of  Europe. 
United  in  common  hatred  of  idolatry  and  Borne,  they  were  con- 

“  The  in  trod  action  of  the  Paulicians  into  Italy  and  France  is  amply  discussed 
by  Mansion  (Antiqoitat.  Itelin  medii  ACvi,  tom.  v.  dissert,  lx.  p.  81-152)  and 
Moaheia  (p.  879-382,  419-422).  Tet  both  have  overlooked  a  curious  passage  of 
William  the  Apulian,  who  dearly  describes  them  in  a  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
Borman*,  a.n.  1040  (in'Moratori,  Script.  Re  rum  Ital.  tom.  v.  p.  256). 

Cum  Grads  ad e rant  quidam  qnos  pessimns  error 

Feoerat  amentes,  et  ab  ipeo  nomen  habebant. 

Bet  he  ts  so  ignorant  of  their  doctrine  as  to  make  them  a  kind  of  Sabellians  or 
Painpasrians.  [It  is  thonght  that  the  Bogomilian  doctrine  travelled  westward  chiefly 
by  the  provinces  of  southern  Italy ;  Jiredek,  op.  eit.%  p.  212.] 

M  Bulyart,  Boulgr #*,  Bougre* ,  a  national  appellation,  has  been  applied  by  the 
French  a*  a  term  of  reproach  to  usurers  and  unnatural  sinners.  The  PaUrini ,  or 
PaUitmti  ha*  been  made  to  signify  a  smooth  and  flattering  hypocrite,  suoh  as 
Patslin  of  that  original  and  pleasant  farce  (Ducange,  GIofs.  Latinltat. 
medii  et  inflmi  iEvi).  [The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Pataria,  a  suburb  of 
Milan  j  The  Maniebmns  were  likewise  named  Cctiharx,  or  the  pore,  by  corruption, 
Gossn,  8b. 
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nected  by  a  form  of  episcopal  and  presbyterian  government; 
their  various  sects  were  discriminated  by  some  fainter  or  darker 
shades  of  theology ;  but  they  generally  agreed  in  the  two  prin¬ 
ciples  :  the  contempt  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  denial  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  either  on  the  cross  or  in  the  eucharist.  A 
confession  of  simple  worship  and  blameless  manners  is  extorted 
from  their  enemies  ;  and  so  high  was  their  standard  of  perfection 
that  the  increasing  congregations  were  divided  into  two  classes 
of  disciples,  of  those  who  practised  and  of  those  who  aspired. 
Peneea.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Albigeois,*7  in  the  southern  pro- 
otthe  ajw-  vinces  of  France,  that  the  PaulicianB  were  most  deeply  implanted ; 
im  ice.  and  the  same  vicissitudes  of  martyrdom  and  revenge  which  had 
been  displayed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  were  re¬ 
peated  in  the  thirteenth  century  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 
The  laws  of  the  Eastern  emperors  were  revived  by  Frederic  the 
Second.  The  insurgents  of  Tephrice  were  represented  by  the 
baronB  and  cities  of  Languedoc:  Pope  Innocent  III.  surpassed 
the  sanguinary  fame  of  Theodora.  It  was  in  cruelty  alone  that 
her  soldiers  could  equal  the  heroes  of  the  crusades,  and  the 
cruelty  of  her  priests  was  far  excelled  by  the  founders  of  the  in¬ 
quisition  : **  an  office  more  adapted  to  confirm,  than  to  refute, 
the  belief  of  an  evil  principle.  The  visible  assemblies  of  the 
Paulicians,  or  Albigeois,  were  extirpated  by  fire  and  sword ;  and 
the  bleeding  remnant  escaped  by  flight,  concealment,  or  catholic 
conformity.  But  the  invincible  spirit  which  they  had  kindled  still 


87  Of  the  laws,  crusade,  and  persecution  against  the  Albigeois,  a  just,  though 
general,  idea  is  expressed  by  Mosheim  (p.  477-481).  The  detail  may  be  found  in 
the  eocle8ia8tieal  historians,  ancient  ana  modern,  Catholios  and  Protestants;  and 
among  these  Fleury  is  the  most  impartial  and  moderate.  [C.  Schmidt,  Histoire  et 
doctrine  de  la  secte  des  Cat  hares,  2  vole.,  1849.  Radki,  Bogomili  i  Oatareni,  Agram, 
1869.  These  sectaries  begin  to  appear  in  southern  Gaul  about  a.d.  1017.  Their 
ohief  seat  was  Toulouse ;  they  were  called  Albigeois  from  the  town  of  Albi,  and 
Tisserands  because  many  wearers  embraced  the  doctrine.  For  the  Ritual  of  the 
Albigeois,  preserved  in  a  Lyons  Ms.,  see  Conybeare,  Key  of  Truth,  App.  vi.  Cp. 
below,  Appendix  6.] 

36  The  Acts  (Liber  Sententiarum)  of  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  (a.d.  1807-1828) 
have  been  published  by  Limborch  (Amstelodami,  1692),  with  a  previous  History  of 
the  Inquisition  in  general.  They  deserved  a  more  learned  and  critical  editor.  Aa 
we  must  not  calumniate  even  Satan,  or  the  Holy  Office,  I  will  observe  that,  of  a  list 
of  criminals  which  fills  nineteen  folio  pages,  only  fifteen  men  and  four  women  were 
delivered  to  the  secular  arm.  [In  an  annotation  on  this  note  Dr.  Smith  says :  “  Dr. 
Mvitlani,  in  his  Faits  and  Documents  Relating  to  the  Ancient  Albigenses  and 
Waldeuses,  remarks  (p.  217,  note)  that  Gibbon  ought  to  have  said  thirty-two  man 
and  eight  women  ”.  For  the  Albigeois  and  the  persecution  see  A,  Luohaire,  Innooest 
IIL,  Oroisade,  1905;  Devio  and  Yaissete,  Histoire  de  Languedoo,  voL  viii.,  1876; 
Rarrau  and  Darragon,  Histoire  des  Oroisades  oontre  les  Albigeois,  2  vole.,  1840.] 
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tired  and  breathed  in  the  Western  world.  In  the  state,  in  the 
chnrch,  and  even  in  the  cloister,  a  latent  succession  was  preserved 
of  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul ;  who  protested  against  the  tyranny 
of  Borne,  embraced  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  purified 
their  creed  from  all  the  visions  of  the  Gnostic  theology.  The 
struggles  of  Wickliff  in  England,  of  Hues  in  Bohemia,  were  pre¬ 
mature  and  ineffectual;  but  the  names  of  Zuinglius,  Luther, 
and  Calvin  are  pronounced  with  gratitude  as  the  deliverers  of 
nations. 

A  philosopher,  who  calculates  the  degree  of  their  merit  and  character 
the  value  of  their  reformation,  will  prudently  ask  from  what  eeqaencee 
articles  of  faith,  above  or  against  our  reason,  they  have  en- formation 
franchised  the  Christians ;  for  such  enfranchisement  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  benefit  so  far  as  it  may  be  compatible  with  truth  and 
piety.  After  a  fair  discussion  we  shall  rather  be  surprised  by 
the  timidity,  than  scandalized  by  the  freedom,  of  our  first  re¬ 
formers.*  With  the  Jew,  they  adopted  the  belief  and  defenoe 
of  all  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  with  all  their  prodigies,  from  the 
garden  of  Eden  to  the  visions  of  the  prophet  Daniel ;  and  they 
were  bound,  like  the  Catholics,  to  justify  against  the  JewB  the 
abolition  of  a  divine  law.  In  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation  the  reformers  were  severely  orthodox:  they 
freely  adopted  the  theology  of  the  four  or  the  six  first  councils; 
and,  with  the  Athanasian  creed,  they  pronounced  the  eternal 
damnation  of  all  who  did  not  believe  the  Catholic  faith.  Tran- 
■ubetantiation,  the  invisible  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  a  tenet  that  may  defy  the  power 
of  argument  and  pleasantry  ;  but,  instead  of  consulting  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  senses,  of  their  sight,  their  feeling,  and  their  taste, 
the  first  Protestants  were  entangled  in  their  own  scruples,  and 
awed  by  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  institution  of  the  sacrament. 

Lather  maintained  a  corporeal,  and  Calvin  a  real,  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist ;  and  the  opinion  of  Zuinglius,  that  it  is 
no  more  than  a  spiritual  communion,  a  simple  memorial,  has 
slowly  prevailed  in  the  reformed  churches.40  But  the  loss  of 

•  Tbm  opinion*  and  proceeding*  of  the  reformer*  ere  exposed  in  the  eeeond  pert 
of  the  general  history  of  Moaheim ;  hot  the  belanoe,  which  he  he*  held  with  to 
deer  ea  eye,  end  to  steedy  en  hand,  begin*  to  incline  in  favour  of  hi*  Lutheran 

44  Under  Edward  VL  our  reformation  wee  more  bold  end  perfect :  but  in  the 
fieieMoul  article*  of  the  church  of  England  a  strong  and  explicit  declaration 
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one  mystery  was  amply  compensated  by  the  stupendous  doctrines 
of  original  sin,  redemption,  faith,  grace,  and  predestination,  which 
have  been  strained  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  These  subtle 
questions  had  most  assuredly  been  prepared  by  the  fathers  and 
schoolmen ;  but  the  final  improvement  and  popular  use  may  be 
attributed  to  the  first  reformers,  who  enforced  them  as  the  abso¬ 
lute  and  essential  terms  of  salvation.  Hitherto  the  weight  of 
supernatural  belief  inclines  against  the  Protestants ;  and  many  a 
sober  Christian  would  rather  admit  that  a  wafer  is  God,  than 
that  God  is  a  cruel  and  capricious  tyrant. 

Yet  the  services  of  Luther  and  his  rival  are  solid  and  im¬ 
portant  ;  and  the  philosopher  must  own  his  obligations  to  these 
fearless  enthusiasts.41  I.  By  their  hands  the  lofty  fabric  of 
superstition,  from  the  abuse  of  indulgences  to  the  intercession 
of  the  Virgin,  has  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  Myriads  of 
both  sexes  of  the  monastic  profession  were  restored  to  the 
liberty  and  labours  of  social  life.  An  hierarchy  of  saints  and 
angels,  of  imperfect  and  subordinate  deities,  were  stripped  of 
their  temporal  power,  and  reduced  to  the  enjoyment  of  celestial 
happiness;  their  images  and  relics  were  banished  from  the 
church ;  and  the  credulity  of  the  people  was  no  longer  nourished 
with  the  daily  repetition  of  miracles  and  visions.  The  imitation 
of  Paganism  was  supplied  by  a  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  most  worthy  of  man,  the  least 
unworthy  of  the  Deity.  It  only  remains  to  observe  whether 
such  sublime  simplicity  be  consistent  with  popular  devotion ; 
whether  the  vulgar,  in  the  absence  of  all  visible  objects,  will 
not  be  inflamed  by  enthusiasm,  or  insensibly  subside  in  languor 
and  indifference.  II.  The  chain  of  authority  was  broken,  which 
restrains  the  bigot  from  thinking  as  he  pleases,  and  the  slave 
from  speaking  as  he  thinks ;  the  popes,  fathers,  and  councils 
were  no  longer  the  supreme  and  infallible  judges  of  the  world ; 
and  each  Christian  was  taught  to  acknowledge  no  law  but  the 
scriptures,  no  interpreter  but  his  own  conscience.  This  freedom, 
however,  was  the  consequence,  rather  than  the  design,  of  the 

against  the  real  presenoe  was  obliterated  in  the  original  oopy,  to  please  the  people, 
or  the  Lutherans,  or  Qneen  Elisabeth  (Bnmet's  History  ot  the  Beformation,  yol.  ii. 
p.  82, 128,  802). 

41  “  Had  it  not  been  for  suoh  men  as  Lnther  and  myself,”  said  the  fanatic 
Whiston  to  Halley  the  philosopher,  “  yon  would  now  be  kneeling  before  an  image  of 
St.  Winifred." 
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Beformation.  The  patriot  reformers  were  ambitious  of  succeeding 
the  tyrants  whom  they  had  dethroned.  They  imposed  with 
equal  rigour  their  creeds  and  confessions;  they  asserted  the 
right  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  heretics  with  death.  The 
pious  or  personal  animosity  of  Calvin  proscribed  in  Servetus4* 
the  guilt  of  his  own  rebellion ; 41  and  the  flames  of  Smithfield, 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  consumed,  had  been  kindled  for  the 
Anabaptists  by  the  zeal  of  Cranmer.44  The  nature  of  the  tiger 
was  the  same,  but  he  was  gradually  deprived  of  his  teeth  and 
fangs.  A  spiritual  and  temporal  kingdom  was  possessed  by 
the  Homan  pontiff ;  the  Protestant  doctors  were  subjects  of  an 
humble  rank,  without  revenue  or  jurisdiction.  Hia  decrees 
were  consecrated  by  the  antiquity  of  the  Catholic  church ;  their 
arguments  and  disputes  were  submitted  to  the  people;  and 
their  appeal  to  private  judgment  was  accepted,  beyond  their 
wishes,  by  curiosity  and  enthusiasm.  Since  the  days  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  a  secret  reformation  has  been  silently  working  in 
the  bosom  of  the  reformed  churches ;  many  weeds  of  prejudice 
were  eradicated  ;  and  the  disciples  of  Erasmus 46  diffused  a  spirit 
of  freedom  and  moderation.  The  liberty  of  conscience  has  been 

m  The  article  of  Servet  in  the  Dictionnaire  Critique  of  Chanffepi6  is  the  best 
account  which  I  have  seen  of  this  shameful  transaction.  Bee  likewise  the  Abb4 
d'Artigny,  Kouve&ux  M4moires  d’Histoire,  Ac.,  Li.  p.  55  154.  [The  remarkable 
theological  heresies  of  Servet  were  as  obnoxious  to  the  ProtestantB  as  to  the  Catholics. 
For  an  account  of  his  system  see  H.  Tollin’s  Das  Lehrsystem  Michael  Servets,  in  8 
vo la.  (1878-8).  The  documents  of  the  trial  of  Servet  may  be  conveniently  consulted 
in  the  edition  of  Calvin’s  works  by  Baum,  Cunitz,  and  Beuss,  vol.  8.  There  is  a 
food  account  of  the  transaction  in  Koget’s  Histoire  du  people  de  Gen&ve,  vol.  4  (1877).] 

41 1  am  more  deeply  scandalized  at  the  single  execution  of  Servetus,  than  at 
the  hecatombs  which  have  blazed  in  the  Auto  da  F&s  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  1. 
The  seal  of  Calvin  seems  to  have  been  envenomed  by  personal  malice,  and  perhaps 
carry.  He  accused  his  adversary  before  their  common  enemies,  the  judges  of  Vienna, 
and  betrayed,  for  his  destruction,  the  sacred  trust  of  a  private  correspondence.  2. 
The  deed  of  cruelty  was  not  varnished  by  the  pretenoe  of  danger  to  the  church  or 
state.  In  his  passage  through  Geneva,  Servetns  was  an  harmless  stranger,  who 
neither  preached,  nor  printed,  nor  made  proselytes.  8.  A  Catholic  inquisitor  yields 
the  same  obedience  which  be  requires,  but  Calvin  violated  the  golden  rule  of  doing  as 
he  would  be  done  by  :  a  rule  whioh  I  read  in  a  moral  treatise  of  Isocrates  (in  Nioocle, 
toox  i.  pi  93,  edit.  Hattie),  four  hundred  years  before  the  publication  of  the  gospel. 
*  A  wdrx«rr«i  C+'  JWpwr  6  fry  l C rovra  volt  fAAiu  tiiiir#.  [The  part  taken  by 
Calvin  in  the  transaction  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  the  furnishing  of  the  documents 
no  which  Bcrretus  was  condemned.] 

44  Bee  Barnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  84-86.  The  sense  and  humanity  of  the  young  king 
vw  oppressed  by  the  aothority  of  the  primate. 

44  Erasmus  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  rational  theology.  After  a 
ml waiker  of  an  handled  years,  it  was  revived  by  the  Arminians  of  Holland,  Grotios, 
Liaborch,  and  Le  Gere;  in  England  bv  Chillingworth,  the  latitudinarisns  of 
Cambridge  (Burnet,  Hist,  of  own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  961  268,  octavo  edition),  Tiliotson, 
Carts,  Hoadley,  Ac. 
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claimed  as  a  common  benefit,  an  inalienable  right ; 46  the  free 
governments  of  Holland 47  and  England 48  introduced  the  practice 
of  toleration ;  and  the  narrow  allowance  of  the  laws  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  the  times.  In  the 
exercise,  the  mind  has  understood  the  limits  of  its  powers,  and 
the  words  and  shadows  that  might  amuse  the  child  can  no  longer 
satisfy  his  manly  reason.  The  volumes  of  controversy  are  over¬ 
spread  with  cobwebs ;  the  doctrine  of  a  Protestant  church  is  far 
removed  from  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  its  private  members ; 
and  the  forms  of  orthodoxy,  the  articles  of  faith,  are  subscribed 
with  a  sigh  or  a  smile  by  the  modern  clergy.  Yet  the  friends 
of  Christianity  are  alarmed  at  the  boundless  impulse  of  inquiry 
and  scepticism.  The  predictions  of  the  Catholics  are  accom¬ 
plished  ;  the  web  of  mystery  is  unravelled  by  the  Arminiana, 
Arians,  and  Socinians,  whose  numbers  must  not  be  computed 
from  their  separate  congregations ;  and  the  pillars  of  revelation 
are  shaken  by  those  men  who  preserve  the  name  without  the 
substance  of  religion,  who  indulge  the  licence  without  the  temper 
of  philosophy.4* 

46 1  am  sorry  to  observe  that  the  three  writers  of  the  last  age,  by  whom  the  rights 
ot  toleration  have  been  so  nobly  defended,  Bayle,  Leibnitz,  and  Looks,  are  all  laymen, 
and  philosophers. 

47  See  the  excellent  ohapter  of  Sir  William  Temple  on  the  Beligion  of  the  United 
Provinoes.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Orotins  (de  Rebus  Belgiois,  Annul.  1.  i.  p.  18, 14, 
edit,  in  12mo),  who  improves  the  Imperial  laws  of  perseontion,  and  only  oondemns 
the  bloody  tribunal  of  the  inquisition. 

4a  Sir  William  Blaekstone  (Commentaries,  voL  iv.  p.  88,  64)  explains  the  law  of 
England  as  it  was  fixed  at  the  Revolution.  The  exceptions  of  Papists,  and  of  those 
who  deny  the  Trinity,  would  still  leave  a  tolerable  soope  for  persecution,  if  the  national 
spirit  were  not  more  effectual  than  an  hundred  statutes. 

4,I  shall  recommend  to  public  animadversion  two  passages  in  Dr.  Priestly, 
which  betray  the  ultimate  tendency  of  his  opinions.  At  the  first  of  these  (Hist,  of  the 
Corruptions  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  276,  276)  the  priest,  at  the  seoond  (voL  ii.  p. 
484)  rite  magistrate,  may  tremble  t 
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CHAPTER  LV 

The  Bulgarians — Origin,  Migrations,  and  Settlement  of  the 
Hungarians — Their  inroads  in  the  East  and  West — The 
monarchy  of  Russia — Geography  and  Trade — Wars  of 
the  Russians  against  the  Greek  Empire — Conversion  of 
the  Barbarians 

UNDER  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  grandson  of  Hera- 
clins,  the  ancient  barrier  of  the  Danube,  so  often  vio¬ 
lated  and  so  often  restored,  was  irretrievably  swept 
away  by  a  new  deluge  of  barbarians.  Their  progress  was  favoured 
by  the  caliphs,  their  unknown  and  accidental  auxiliaries:  the 
Roman  legions  were  occupied  in  Asia ;  and,  after  the  loss  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Africa,  the  Caesars  were  twice  reduced  to  the  danger 
and  disgrace  of  defending  their  capital  against  the  Saracens.  If, 
in  the  account  of  this  interesting  people,  I  have  deviated  from 
the  strict  and  original  line  of  my  undertaking,  the  merit  of  the 
subject  will  hide  my  transgression  or  solicit  my  excuse.  In  the 
East,  in  the  West,  in  war,  in  religion,  in  science,  in  their  pros¬ 
perity,  and  in  their  decay,  the  Arabians  press  themselves  on  our 
curiosity :  the  first  overthrow  of  the  church  and  empire  of  the 
Greeks  may  be  imputed  to  their  arms ;  and  the  disciples  of  Ma¬ 
homet  still  hold  the  civil  and  religious  sceptre  of  the  Oriental 
world.  But  the  same  labour  would  be  unworthily  bestowed  on 
the  swarms  of  savages  who,  between  the  seventh  and  the  twelfth 
century,  descended  from  the  plains  of  Scythia,  in  transient 
inroad  or  perpetual  emigration.1  Their  names  are  uncouth, 
their  origins  doubtful,  their  actions  obscure,  their  superstition 
was  blind,  their  valour  brutal,  and  the  uniformity  of  their 

1  All  the  passages  of  the  Bysantine  history  which  relate  to  the  barbarians  are 
compiled,  methodised,  and  transcribed,  in  a  Latin  version,  by  the  laborious  John 
OstUislf  Stutter,  in  his  “  Memoriw  Populorum  ad  Danubium,  Pontum  Euxinum, 
Palodem  M  wot  idem.  Oaueasom,  Mare  Otspinm,  et  inde  mag  is  ad  Septemtrionee 
insolent!  am  **.  Petropoli,  1771-1779 ;  in  four  tomes,  or  sis  volumes,  in  4to.  But 
the  fashion  has  not  enhanced  the  prise  of  these  raw  materials 
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public  and  private  lives  was  neither  softened  by  innocence  nor 
refined  by  policy.  The  majesty  of  the  Byzantine  throne  re¬ 
pelled  and  survived  their  disorderly  attacks ;  the  greater  part  of 
these  barbarians  has  disappeared  without  leaving  any  memorial 
of  their  existence,  and  the  despicable  remnant  continues,  and 
may  long  continue,  to  groan  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign 
tyrant.  From  the  antiquities  of,  I.  Bulgarians,  II.  Hungarians, 
and  HI.  Russians ,  I  shall  content  myself  with  selecting  such  facts 
as  yet  deserve  to  be  remembered.  The  conquests  of  the,  IV., 
Normans,  and  the  monarchy  of  the,  V.,  Turks,  will  naturally 
terminate  in  the  memorable  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
the  double  fall  of  the  city  and  empire  of  Constantine. 

Bmigr*.  I.  In  his  march  to  Italy,  Theodoric*  the  Ostrogoth  had 

Bulgarians,  trampled  on  the  arms  of  the  Bulgarians.  After  this  defeat,  the 
*  name  and  the  nation  are  lost  during  a  century  and  a  half;  *  and 
it  may  be  suspected  that  the  same  or  a  similar  appellation  was 
revived  by  strange  colonies  from  the  Borysthenes,  the  Tanais,  or 
the  Volga.  A  king  of  the  ancient  Bulgaria1 * * 4 *  bequeathed  to  his 
five  sons  a  last  lesson  of  moderation  and  concord.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  youth  has  ever  received  the  counsels  of  age  and  experi¬ 
ence  :  the  five  princes  buried  their  father ;  divided  his  subjects 
and  cattle ;  forgot  his  advice ;  separated  from  each  other ;  and 
wandered  in  quest  of  fortune,  till  we  find  the  most  adventurous  in 
the  heart  of  Italy,  under  the  protection  of  the  exarch  of  Kavenna.6 * 8 
But  the  stream  of  emigration  was  directed  or  impelled  towards 
the  capital.  The  modern  Bulgaria,  along  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Danube,  was  stamped  with  the  name  and  image  which  it  has 


1  [Above]  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  190. 

9  [For  the  Bulgarians  see  above,  voL  iv.  Appendix  16,  p.  678.  They  oontinued 
to  live  north  of  the  Danube  and  formed  part  of  the  Avar  empire  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixth  oentury.  They  appear  as  the  subjeots  of  the  Chagan  in  Theophylaotue 

Simoeatta.] 

4  Theophanes,  p.  296-299  [sub  a.m.  6171].  Anaetasius,  p.  118  [p.  225  tqq.  ed. 

de  Boor].  Nicephoros,  C.  P.  p.  22,  23  [p.  88,  84,  ed.  de  Boor].  Theophanes  places 
the  old  Bulgaria  on  the  banks  of  the  Atell  or  Volga  [old  Bulgaria  lay  between  the 

rivers  Volga  and  Kama.  There  is  still  a  village  oalled  Bolg&ry  in  the  province  of 

Kazan] ;  but  he  deprives  himself  of  all  geographical  credit  by  discharging  that  river 
into  the  Euxine  Sea. 

8  Paul.  Diaoon.  de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  v.  o.  29,  p.  881,  882.  The  apparent 
difference  between  the  Lombard  historian  and  the  above-mentioned  Greeks  is  easUj 
reconciled  by  Camillo  Pellegrino  (de  Ducatu  Beneventano,  dissert,  vii.  in  the  Scrip- 
tores  Be  ram  Ital.  tom.  v.  p.  186,  187)  and  Beretti  (Chorograph.  I  tali*  medii  jfivi, 
p.  273,  <fec.).  This  Bulgarian  oolon y  was  planted  in  a  vacant  district  of  Saznnium 
[at  Bovianum,  Sergna,  and  Sipiodano],  and  learned  the  Latin,  without  forgetting 
their  native,  language. 
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retained  to  the  present  hour ;  the  new  conquerors  successively 
acquired,  by  war  or  treaty,  the  Roman  provinces  of  Dardania, 
Thessaly,  and  the  two  Epirus’ ; 8  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
was  translated  from  the  native  city  of  Justinian ;  and,  in  their 
prosperous  age,  the  obscure  town  of  Lychnidus,  or  Achrida, 
was  honoured  with  the  throne  of  a  king  and  a  patriarch.7  The 
unquestionable  evidence  of  language  attests  the  descent  of  the 
Bulgarians  from  the  original  stock  of  the  Sclavonian,  or  more 
properly  Slavonian,  race ; 8  and  the  kindred  bands  of  Servians, 
Bosnians,  Bascians,  Croatians,  Walachians,9  Ac.  followed  either 
the  standard  or  the  example  of  the  leading  tribe.  From  the 
Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  state  of  captives  or  subjects,  or 
allies  or  enemies,  of  the  Greek  empire,  they  overspread  the  land ; 
and  the  national  appellation  of  the  slaves  10  has  been  degraded 


*  Those  provinces  of  the  Qreek  idiom  and  empire  are  assigned  to  the  Bulgarian 
kingdom  in  the  dispute  of  eoelesiastioal  jurisdiction  between  the  patriarchs  of  Borne 
and  Constantinople  (Baronins,  Annul.  E coles,  a.d.  869,  No.  75). 

T  The  situation  and  royalty  of  Lyohnidns,  or  Achrida,  are  clearly  expressed  in 
Cadmus  (p.  7 18  [ii.  p.  468,  ed.  B.]).  The  removal  of  an  archbishop  or  patriarch 
from  Justinianea  prime,  to  Lychnidus,  and  at  length  to  Temovo,  has  produoed 
some  perplexity  in  the  ideas  or  language  of  the  Greeks  (Nicephoros  Gregoras,  1.  ii. 
e.  2,  p.  14,  15 ;  Thomaesin,  Discipline  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  i.  1.  i.  c.  19,  28)  ;  and  a 
Frenchman  (d'Anrille)  is  more  accurately  skilled  in  the  geography  of  tneir  own 
oountry  (Hist,  de  TAcadlmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxxi.). 

*  Chaloooondyles,  a  competent  judge,  affirms  the  identity  of  the  language  of  the 
Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  Servians,  Bulgarians ,  Poles  (de  Bebus  Turcicis,  1.  x.  p.  288 
[pL  580,  ed.  Bonn]),  and  elsewhere  of  the  Bohemians  (1.  ii.  p.  88  [p.  78,  t5.]).  The 
same  author  has  marked  the  separate  idiom  of  the  Hungarians.  [The  Bulgarian 
conquerors  adopted  the  Language  of  their  Slavonic  subjects,  but  they  were  not  Slavs. 
Sea  Appendix  8.] 

*  8 m  the  work  of  John  Christopher  de  Jordan,  de  Originibus  Solavicis,  Vindobotro, 
1745,  in  four  parts,  or  two  volumes  in  folio.  His  collections  and  researches  are 
useful  to  elucidate  the  antiquities  of  Bohemia  and  the  adjacent  countries  ;  but  his 
plan  is  narrow,  his  style  barbarous,  his  criticism  shallow,  and  the  Aulio  counsellor  is 
aot  free  from  the  prejudices  of  a  Bohemian.  [The  statement  in  the  text  can  pertly 
stand,  ii  it  is  understood  that  ••  kindred  bends  ”  means  kindred  to  the  Slavs  who  formed 


the  chief  population  of  the  Bulgarian  Kingdom — not  to  the  Bulgarian  conquerois. 
The  Servians,  Croatians,  Ac.,  were  Slavs.  But  in  no  case  does  it  apply  to  the 
Walachians,  who  ethnically  were  probably  Illyrians — descended  at  least  from  those 
peoples  who  inhabited  Dacia  and  lllyricnm,  before  the  (Joining  of  the  Slavs.  There 
was  a  strong  Walachian  population  in  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  which  extended 
north  of  the  Danube  (see  Appendix  11);  and  it  hae  been  conjectured  that  the 
Walachians  even  save  the  Bulgarians  s  king — Sabinos ,  a  name  of  Latin  sound. 
Bat  this  asms  highly  doubtful ;  and  compare  Appendix  9.] 

1  "Jordan  subscribes  to  the  well-known  and  probable  derivation  from  Slava,  laus , 
eJortn,  a  word  of  familiar  nee  in  tbs  different  dialects  and  parts  of  speech,  and  whioh 
tens  the  termination  of  the  moet  illustrious  names  (de  Originibus  Solavicis,  pars 
L  p.  40,  pan  iv.  p.  101,  102).  [This  derivation  has  been  generally  abandoned, 
and  is  obviously  unlikely.  Another,  which  reosived  the  approbation  of  many, 
explained  the  name  Slovanie  (fling.  Slovanjn)  from  slovo,  14  a  word,"  in  the 
eenee  at  inJyJWrr**,  people  who  speak  one  language— opposed  to  Kicmi,  “  the 
doth"  (non-Slavs,  Germans).  But  this  too  sounds  improbable,  and  has  been 
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by  chance  or  malice  from  the  signification  of  glory  to  that  of 
Croats  or  servitude.11  Among  these  colonies,  the  Chrobatians,u  or  Croats, 
*ne  of  who  now  attend  the  motions  of  an  Austrian  army,  are  the  de- 
aj>.  wo,  io.  scendants  of  a  mighty  people,  the  conquerors  and  sovereigns  of 
Dalmatia.  The  maritime  cities,  and  of  these  the  infant  republic 
of  Bagusa,  implored  the  aid  and  instructions  of  the  Byzantine 
court :  they  were  advised  by  the  magnanimous  Basil  to  reserve 
a  small  acknowledgment  of  their  fidelity  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  to  appease,  by  an  annual  tribute,  the  wrath  of  these  irre¬ 
sistible  barbarians.  The  kingdom  of  Croatia  was  shared  by 
eleven  Zoupana,  or  feudatory  lords;  and  their  united  forces 
were  numbered  at  sixty  thousand  horse  and  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  foot.  A  long  sea-coast,  indented  with  capacious  harbours, 
covered  with  a  string  of  islands,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the 
Italian  shores,  disposed  both  the  natives  and  strangers  to  the 
practice  of  navigation.  The  boats  or  brigantines  of  the  Croats 
were  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Liburnians ;  one 
hundred  and  eighty  vessels  may  excite  the  idea  of  a  respectable 
navy ;  but  our  seamen  will  smile  at  the  allowance  of  ten,  or 
twenty,  or  forty,  men  for  each  of  these  ships  of  war.  They 
were  gradually  converted  to  the  more  honourable  service  of 
commerce  ;  yet  the  Sclavonian  pirates  were  still  frequent  and 
dangerous ;  and  it  was  not  before  the  close  of  the  tenth  century 

rightly  rejected  by  Schafarik,  who  investigates  the  name  at  great  length  (Slawieche 
Alterth  timer,  ii.  p.  25  899.)*  The  original  form  of  the  name  was  Slovene  or  Slovend. 
The  form  “  Sclavonian,”  which  is  still  often  need  in  English  book*  ought  lo  be 
discarded  (as  Gibbon  suggests) ;  the  guttural  does  not  belong  to  the  word,  but 
was  inserted  by  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Orientals  (2#rAd£of,  Sclavus,  Saklab, 
Sakalib4,  <fco.).  By  the  analogy  of  other  names  similarly  formed,  Sohafarik  shows 
convincingly  that  the  name  was  originally  local,  meaning  11  the  folk  who  dwelled 
in  Slovy,*  ’  op.  p.  43-45.  The  discovery  of  thiB  hypothetical  Slovy  is  another  question. 
In  the  Chronicle  of  Nestor,  Slovene  is  used  in  the  special  sense  of  a  tribe  about 
Novgorod,  as  well  as  in  the  general  sense  of  Slav.] 

11  This  conversion  of  a  national  into  an  appellative  name  appears  to  have  arisen 
in  the  viiith  century,  in  the  Oriental  Franoe  [t.s.  East  Franoia,  or  Franoonia  :  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  oentnry,  op.  Schafarik,  op.  cif.,  ii.  p.  325-6]  ;  where  the  princes 
and  bishops  were  rich  in  Sclavonian  captives,  not  of  the  Bohemian  (exclaims  Jordan) 
but  of  Sorabian  race.  From  thence  the  word  was  extended  to  general  use,  to  the 
modem  languages,  and  even  to  the  style  of  the  last  Byzantines  (see  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Glossaries  of  Duoange).  The  confusion  of  the  2«>/3Aot,  or  Servians,  with  the 
Latin  Ssrvi  was  still  more  fortunate  and  familiar  (Constant.  Porphyr.  de  Adminis- 
trando  Imperio,  0.  32,  p.  99).  [Serb  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  oldest  national 
name  of  the  Slavs,  on  the  evidenoe  of  Procopius  (B.  G.  iii.  14),  who  says  that  the 
Slavs  and  Antn  had  originally  one  name,  2w6pe^  which  is  frequently  explained  as 
aSrbs.  Schafarik,  op.  cit.,  i.  p.  93-99.] 

“  The  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  most  accurate  for  his  own  times, 
most  fabulous  for  preceding  ages,  describes  the  Slavonians  of  Dalmatia  (e.  29-86). 
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that  the  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  the  Gulf  were  effectually 
vindicated  by  the  Venetian  repnblic.u  The  ancestors  of  these 
Dalmatian  kings  were  equally  removed  from  the  use  and  abuse 
of  navigation ;  they  dwelt  in  the  White  Croatia,  in  the  inland 
regions  of  Silesia  and  Little  Poland,  thirty  days’  journey,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Greek  computation,  from  the  sea  of  darkness. 

The  glory  of  the  Bulgarians14  was  confined  to  a  narrow  w»*  Hn<- 
soope  both  of  time  and  place.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  boSm-udI. 
they  reigned  to  the  south  of  the  Danube;  but  the  more  power- A'D‘ 
ful  nations  that  had  followed  their  emigration  repelled  all  return 
to  the  north  and  all  progress  to  the  west.  Yet,  in  the  obscure 
catalogue  of  their  exploits,  they  might  boast  an  honour  which 
had  hitherto  been  appropriated  to  the  Goths :  that  of  slaying  in 
battle  one  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantine.  ThetTbewof 
emperor  Nicephorus  had  lost  his  fame  in  the  Arabian,  he  lost 
his  life  in  the  8clavonian,  war.  In  his  first  operations  he  ad¬ 
vanced  with  boldness  and  success  into  the  centre  of  Bulgaria, 
and  burnt  the  royal  court,  which  was  probably  no  more  than 
an  edifice  and  village  of  timber.  But,  while  he  searched  thetpu»k»j 
spoil  and  refused  all  offers  of  treaty,  his  enemies  collected  their 
spirits  and  their  forces ;  the  passes  of  retreat  were  insuperably 
barred ;  and  the  trembling  Nicephorus  was  heard  to  exclaim : 

“  Alas,  alas !  unless  we  could  assume  the  wings  of  birds,  we 
cannot  hope  to  escape  ”.  Two  days  he  waited  his  fate  in  the 
inactivity  of  despair;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  the 
Bulgarians  surprised  the  camp;  and  the  Boman  prince,  with 
the  great  officers  of  the  empire,  were  slaughtered  in  their  tents.  a.d.  mi 
The  body  of  Valens  had  been  saved  from  insult ;  but  the  head 
of  Nicephorus  was  exposed  on  a  spear,  and  his  skull,  enchased 
with  gold,  was  often  replenished  in  the  feasts  of  victory.  The 
Greeks  bewailed  the  dishonour  of  the  throne ;  but  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  just  punishment  of  avarice  and  cruelty.  This  savage 

11 6««  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  the  xith  oentury,  ascribed  to  John 
Sagorninus  (p.  94-102),  and  that  oompoeed  In  the  xivth  by  the  Doge  Andrew  Dandolo 
(Script.  Seram  Ital.  tom.  xii.  p.  227-280) :  the  two  oldeet  monuments  of  the  history 
of  Veniee. 

u  The  Aral  kingdom  of  the  Bulgarians  may  be  found,  under  the  proper  dates, 
m  the  Annals  of  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras.  The  Bysantine  materials  are  collected  by 
Stntter  (kfemorijs  Populoram,  tom.  li.  para  ii.  p.  441-647),  and  the  aeries  of  their 
kings  is  disposed  and  aettled  by  Duoange  (Fam.  Byaant.  p.  306-818).  [For  an 
ancient  Bulgarian  list  of  the  early  Bulgarian  kings,  see  Appendix  9.  For  the 
migration  and  establishment  south  of  the  Danube,  and  extent  of  the  kingdom, 
eg.  Appendix  8.) 
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cap  was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  manners  of  the  Scythian 
wilderness ;  but  they  were  softened  before  the  end  of  the  same 
century  by  a  peaceful  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  the  possession 
of  a  cultivated  region,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
worship.1*  The  nobles  of  Bulgaria  were  educated  in  the  schools 
and  palace  of  Constantinople;  and  Simeon,1*  a  youth  of  the 
royal  line,  was  instructed  in  the  rhetoric  of  Demosthenes  and 
the  logic  of  Aristotle.  He  relinquished  the  profession  of  a  monk 
a.d.  883-997,  for  that  of  a  king  and  warrior ;  and  in  his  reign,  of  more  than 
or  forty  years,17  Bulgaria  assumed  a  rank  among  the  civilised 
powers  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks,  whom  he  repeatedly  attacked, 
derived  a  faint  consolation  from  indulging  themselves  in  the 
[a.d.  803]  reproaches  of  perfidy  and  sacrilege.  They  purchased  the  aid 
t Turks  =  of  the  Pagan  Turks ;  but  Simeon,  in  a  second  battle,  redeemed 
gariAns]  the  loss  of  the  first,  at  a  time  when  it  was  esteemed  a  victory 
to  elude  the  arms  of  that  formidable  nation.  The  Servians  u 
[a.d.  9m]  were  overthrown,  made  captive,  and  dispersed ;  and  those  who 

19  [In  the  year  after  his  victory  over  Nioephorus,  the  Bulgarian  prinoe  Krum 
captured  the  towns  of  Mesembria  and  Develtns,  and  in  the  following  year  inflicted 
a  crushing  defeat  on  Michael  I.  at  Versinicia  near  Hadrianople  (June,  818)  and 
proceeded  to  besiege  Constantinople.  He  retired,  having  devastated  the  country,  but 
prepared  to  besiege  the  capital  again  in  814.  His  death  was  a  relief  to  the  Emperor 
Leo  V.  (see  above,  vol.  5,  p.  206),  who  had  taken  the  field  and  gained  at  Mesembria 
a  bloody  victory  over  the  Bulgarians.  The  prince  Giom  Omurtag,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  814-5,  made  a  treaty  with  Leo  for  30  years ;  and  peace  was  maintained 
with  few  interruptions  for  more  than  75  years,  till  the  accession  of  Simeon. 
Omurtag  is  called  Mortagon  by  the  Greek  chroniclers,  and  Ombritag  by  Theophy- 
lactus  of  Oohrida ;  but  the  right  form  of  the  name  is  furnished  by  his  own  inscriptions 
(see  Appendix  10).  Omurtagfs  youngest  son  Malamir  came  to  the  throne.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Boris  (circa  a.d.  852-888),  whose  reign  is  memorable  for 
the  conversion  of  Bulgaria  to  Christianity  (see  Appendix  12).] 

16  Simeonem  [emi-argon,  id  est]  semi-Gr®cum  esse  aiebant,  eo  quod  a  paeritii 
Byzantii  Demosthenis  rhetoricam  et  Aristotelis  syllogismos  didicerat  [leg.  didicerit] 
(Liutprand,  1.  iii.  c.  8  [  =  o.  29]).  He  says  in  another  place,  Simeon,  fortis,  bellator, 
Bulgaria  [leg.  Bulgariis]  praerat ;  Christianus  sed  vicinis  Grads  valde  inimicos 
(1.  i.  c.  2  [  =  c.  5]).  [It  is  important  to  notice  that  native  Slavonic  literature 
flourished  under  Simeon — the  result  of  the  invention  of  Slavonic  alphabets  (see 
Appendix  12).  Simeon  himself — anticipating  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos — 
instituted  the  compilation  of  a  Sbornik  or  encyclopedia  (theological,  philosophical, 
historical),  extracted  from  20  Greek  writers.  The  Presbyter  Grigori  translated  the 
ohroniole  of  John  Malalas  into  Slavonio.  John  the  Exarch  wrote  a  Shestodnev 
(Hexaemeron),  an  account  of  the  Creation.  The  monk  Chrabr  wrote  a  little  treatise 
on  the  invention  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  (cp.  Appendixjl2) :  and  other  works  (ohiefly 
theological)  of  the  same  period  are  extant.] 

17  [Simeon  came  to  the  throne  in  892-893,  and  died  May  27,  927.] 

18  [That  is,  Servia  in  the  strict  sense,  excluding  the  independent  Servian  princi¬ 
palities  of  Zaohlumia,  Trevunia,  Diooletia,  as  well  as  the  Narentans.  See  Const. 
Porph.,  De  A  dm.  Imp.,  ohaps.  32-36.  The  boundary  of  Bulgaria  against  Servia  in 
Simeon's  time  seems  to  have  followed  the  Drin ;  it  left  Belgrade,  Prishtina,  Nitzoh 
and  Lipljan  in  Bulgaria.] 
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visited  the  country  before  their  restoration  conld  discover  no 
more  than  fifty  vagrants,  without  women  or  children,  who  ex¬ 
torted  a  precarious  subsistence  from  the  chase.  On  classic 
ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheldus,  the  Greeks  were  defeated ;  u.d.sit, 
their  horn  was  broken  by  the  strength  of  the  barbaric  Hercules.1®  Au*  90 
He  formed  the  siege  of  Constantinople ;  and,  in  a  personal 
conference  with  the  emperor,  Simeon  imposed  the  conditions  of 
peace.  They  met  with  the  most  jealous  precautions;  the  royal 
galley  was  drawn  close  to  an  artificial  and  well-fortified  platform ; 
and  the  majesty  of  the  purple  was  emulated  by  the  pomp  of  the 
Bulgarian.  “  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  ”  said  the  humble  Romanos. 

“  It  is  your  duty  to  abstain  from  the  blood  of  your  fellow-Chris- 
tians.  Has  the  thirst  of  riches  seduced  you  from  the  blessings 
of  peace?  Sheathe  your  sword,  open  your  hand,  and  I  will 
satiate  the  utmost  measure  of  your  desires."  The  reconciliation 
was  sealed  by  a  domestic  alliance;*®  the  freedom  of  trade  was 
granted  or  restored ;  the  first  honours  of  the  court  were  secured 
to  the  friends  of  Bulgaria,  above  the  ambassadors  of  enemies  or 
strangers ; “  and  her  princes  were  dignified  with  the  high  and 

- Rigidum  fere  dextere  oornu 

Dam  tenet,  infregit  truncAque  a  fronte  revellit. 

Ovid  (Metemorph.  ix.  1-100)  has  boldlj  painted  the  oombat  of  the  river-god  and  the 
hero ;  the  native  and  the  stranger.  [The  battle  was  fought  near  Anahialos  in 
Bulgaria  (Leo  Diac.  p.  124).  There  was  a  river  named  Achelous  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  (Theoph.  Cod  tin.  p.  889  ;  op.  Pseudo -Sym.  Mag.  p.  724),  and  the  name  misled 
Gibbon.  Cp.  Finlay,  ii.  p.  288,  note.] 

*  [The  peace  was  concluded  after  Simeon’s  death  in  a.d.  927.  Th.  Uspenski 
has  published  (in  the  Lietopis  ist.  phil.  obscheetva,  of  the  Odessa  University.  Yls. 

Old.  ii.,  1894,  p.  48  §qq .)  a  curious  jubilant  sermon  preached  at  Constantinople  on 
the  occasion  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  It  presents  great  difficulties,  owing  to 
the  allosiveness  of  its  style,  which  has  been  ingeniously  discussed  by  Uspenski,  who 
a m  tempted  to  identify  the  anonymous  author  with  Nicolaus  Mysticus,  the  Patriarch, 
a  correspondent  of  the  Tsar  Simeon.  But  chronology  seems  to  exclude  this  sup- 
po«ition  ;  for  Nioolans  died  in  925 ;  and,  though  the  preliminaries  to  the  peace  may 
have  occupied  a  considerable  time,  the  sermon  most  have  been  oompoeed  after  the 
death  of  Simeon  in  927  (as  Uspenski  seems  to  forget  in  his  concluding  remarks,  p. 

123)  J 

11  The  ambassador  of  Otho  was  provoked  by  the  Greek  exoesses,  cum  Chriato- 
pbori  fUiam  Petrus  Bulgarorum  VasiUtu  oonjugem  duoeret,  Symphony ,  id  est 
soasonantia,  scripto  [of.  oonsonantia  scripta],  j  a  remen  to  firmata  sunt,  ut  omnium 
gentium  A  potto  in ,  id  eel  nunoiis,  penes  nos  Bulgarorum  Apostoli  praponantur, 
ho  no  rc&tm,  diligantur  (Lintprend  in  Legations,  p.  482  [e.  19]).  See  the  Cere- 
aoiuale  of  Constantine  of  Porphyrogeniftus,  tom.  i.  p.  82  [o.  24,  p.  139,  ed.  Bonn], 
tom.  n.  p  429,  430,  434,  485,  448,  444,  446,  447  [e.  52,  p.  740,  742,  743,  749,  751, 

767,  771,  772,  773],  with  the  annotations  of  Reiske.  [Bulgarian  rulers  before 
Suaaoa  were  oonteat  with  the  title  Knex.  Simeon  first  assumed  the  title  tsar  (from 
tseeor.  ts'tar ;  *  Caaar).  It  may  have  been  remembered  that  Terbel  had  been  made 
a  Oaasr  by  Jostinian  1L  (Niwphonn,  p.  42,  ed.  de  Boor).  The  Arohbishoprio  of 
Bulgaria  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Patriarchate.  Simeon's  residence  wae  Great 
Pent  this  vm  ;  see  below,  p.  167,  note  90.] 
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invidious  title  of  baaileua,  or  emperor.  But  this  friendship  was 
soon  disturbed :  after  the  death  of  Simeon,  the  nations  were 
ad.95o.ao. again  in  arms;  his  feeble  successors  were  divided 33  and  ex* 
tinguished ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
second  Basil,  who  was  born  in  the  purple,  deserved  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  conqueror  of  the  Bulgarians.33  His  avarice  was  in 
some  measure  gratified  by  a  treasure  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  (ten  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold)  which  he 
found  in  the  palace  of  Lychnidus.  His  cruelty  inflicted  a  cool 
and  exquisite  vengeance  on  fifteen  thousand  captives  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  defence  of  their  country :  they  were  deprived 
of  sight ;  but  to  one  of  each  hundred  a  single  eye  was  left,  that 

88  [In  a.d.  963  Shishm&n  of  Trnovo  revolted,  and  founded  an  independent  king¬ 
dom  in  Macedonia  and  Albania.  Thus  there  were  now  two  Bulgarian  kingdoms  and 
two  tsars.] 

89  [The  kingdom  of  Eastern  Bulgaria  had  been  conquered  first  by  the  BuBBians 
and  then  by  the  Emperor  Tzimisces  (see  below,  p.  167),  but  Western  Bulgaria  sur¬ 
vived,  and  before  980,  Samuel,  son  of  ShiBhman,  came  to  the  throne.  His  capital 
was  at  first  Prespa,  but  he  afterwards  moved  to  Oohrida.  His  aim  was  to  reoover 
Eastern  Bulgaria  and  conquer  Greeoe ;  and  for  thirty-five  years  he  maintained  a 
heroic  struggle  against  the  Empire.  Both  he  and  his  great  adversary  Basil  were 
men  of  iron,  brave,  cruel,  and  unscrupulous  ;  and  Basil  was  determined  not  merely 
to  save  Eastern,  but  to  conquer  Western,  Bulgaria.  In  the  first  war  (976-986)  the 
Bulgarians  were  successful.  Samuel  pushed  southward  and,  after  repeated  attempts 
whioh  were  repulsed,  captured  Larissa  in  Thessaly  and  pushed  on  to  the  Isthmus. 
This  was  in  a.d.  986.  To  cause  a  diversion  and  relieve  Greeoe,  Basil  marched  on 
Sofia,  but  was  caught  in  a  trap  and  having  endured  immense  losses  escaped  with 
difficulty.  After  this  defeat  Eastern  Bulgaria  was  lost  to  the  Empire.  (The  true 
date  of  the  capture  of  Larissa  and  the  defeat  of  Basil,  a.d.  986,  has  been  established, 
against  the  old  date  981,  by  the  evidence  of  the  Strategikon  of  Kekaumenos, — for 
whioh  see  above,  vol.  6,  p.  636.  Cp.  Sohlumberger,  L’6pop4e  Byzantine,  p.  636. 
On  this  first  Bulgarian  war,  see  also  the  Vita  Niconis,  ap.  Mart&ne  et  Durand,  ampl. 
Coll.  6,  837  sqq. ;  and  a  contemporary  poem  of  John  Geometres,  Migne,  P.  G.  vol. 
106,  p.  934,  and  op.  p.  920,  a  piece  on  the  Cometopulos ,  i.e.  Samuel,  with  a  pun  on 
KOfi^rnst  “comet”.)  There  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  ten  years.  The 
second  war  broke  out  in  a.d.  996.  Samuel  invaded  Greeoe,  but  returning  he  was 
met  by  a  Greek  army  in  the  plain  of  the  Spercheios  north  of  Thermopylae,  and  hia 
whole  host  was  destroyed  in  a  night  surprise.  In  a.d.  1000  Basil  recovered  Eastern 
Bulgaria,  and  in  the  following  year  South-western  Macedonia  (Vodena,  Berrcea). 
Again  hostilities  languished  for  over  ten  yearn  ;  Basil  was  ocoupied  in  the  east.  In 
a.d.  1014,  the  third  war  began ;  on  July  29  Nioephorus  Xiphias  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Bulgarian  army  at  Bielasioa  (somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Strumica) ;  Samuel  esoaped  to  Prildp,  but  died  six  weeks  later.  The  struggle 
was  sustained  weakly  under  Gabriel  Roman  (SamuePs  son)  and  John  Vladislav,  his 
murderer  and  successor,  last  Tsar  of  Oohrida,  who  fell,  besieging  Durazzo,  in  1018. 
The  Bulgarians  submitted,  and  the  whole  Balkan  peninsula  was  once  more  imperial. 
If  Samuel  had  been  matched  with  a  less  able  antagonist  than  Basil,  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  effecting  what  was  doubtless  his  aim,  the  union  of  all  the  Slavs 
south  of  the  Danube  into  a  great  empire.  For  a  fuller  aooount  of  these  wars  see 
Finlay,  vol.  ii. ;  and  for  the  first  war,  Sohlumberger,  op.  cit.%  chap.  x.  Jlrefak,  Gesoh. 
der  Bulgaren,  p.  192-8,  is  remarkably  brief.  There  is  a  fuller  study  of  the  struggle 
by  Raftki  in  the  Croatian  tongue  (1876).] 
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he  might  conduct  his  blind  century  to  the  presence  of  their  king. 

Their  king  is  said  to  have  expired  of  grief  and  horror ;  the  nation  cdmui  of 
was  awed  by  this  terrible  example ;  the  Bulgarians  were  swept  s&maai. 
away  from  their  settlements,  and  circumscribed  within  a  narrow  Bspt°uj 
province ;  the  surviving  chiefs  bequeathed  to  their  children  the 
advice  of  patience  and  the  duty  of  revenge. 

II.  When  the  black  swarm  of  Hungarians  first  hung  over  smun- 
Europe,  about  nine  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  sera,  they  Turk.  or 
were  mistaken  by  fear  and  superstition  for  the  Gog  and  Magog 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  signs  and  forerunners  of  the  end  of  the864 
world.**  8ince  the  introduction  of  letters,  they  have  explored 
their  own  antiquities  with  a  strong  and  laudable  impulse  of 
patriotic  curiosity.*6  Their  rational  criticism  can  no  longer  be 
amused  with  a  vain  pedigree  of  Attila  and  the  Huns ;  but  they 
complain  that  their  primitive  records  have  perished  in  the  Tar¬ 
tar  war ;  that  the  truth  or  fiction  of  their  rustic  songs  is  long 
since  forgotten ;  and  that  the  fragments  of  a  rude  chronicle 16 
must  be  painfully  reconciled  with  the  contemporary  though 
foreign  intelligence  of  the  Imperial  geographer.*7  Magiar  is  the  (Mum) 
national  and  Oriental  denomination  of  the  Hungarians ;  but, 
among  the  tribes  of  Scythia,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  Greeks 
under  the  proper  and  peculiar  name  of  Turk*,  as  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  that  mighty  people  who  had  conquered  and  reigned  from 

14  A  bichop  of  Wnrtzbnrg  [Ug.  Verdun]  submitted  this  opinion  to  a  reverend 
abbot ;  but  hs  more  gravely  decided  that  Gog  and  Magog  were  the  spiritual  perse¬ 
cutors  of  the  church  ;  since  Gog  signifies  the  roof,  the  pride  of  the  Heresiarohs,  and 
Magog  what  comes  from  the  roof,  the  propagation  of  their  sects.  Yet  these  men 
once  commanded  the  respeat  of  mankind  (Floury,  Hist.  Eooles.  tom.  xi.  p.  694,  Ac.). 

M  The  two  national  authors,  from  whom  I  have  derived  the  most  assistance,  are 
George  Pray  (DiaseTtationes  ad  Annalee  veterum  Hnngarorum,  Ac.,  Vindobon®,  1776, 
in  folio)  and  Stephen  Ketone  (Hist.  Critioa  Dnonm  et  Regain  H angaria  stirpis  Arpa- 
dian®,  Pastini,  1779-1781,  6  vole,  in  octavo).  The  first  embraces  a  large  and  often 
conjectural  space ;  the  latter,  by  his  learning,  judgment,  and  perspicuity,  deserves 
the  name  of  a  critical  historian. 

M  The  author  of  this  Chronicle  is  styled  the  notary  of  king  B41a.  Ketone  has 
a etigned  him  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  defends  his  character  against  the  hyper* 
criticism  of  Pray.  This  rude  annalist  must  have  transcribed  some  historical  records, 

■use  he  oould  affirm  with  dignity,  rejeotis  falsi*  fabulis  rustioorum,  et  garrnlo  canto 
joeulatonmt.  In  the  xvth  century,  these  fables  were  collected  by  Thurotsius,  and 
embellished  by  the  Italian  Bonfinius.  See  the  Preliminary  Discourse  in  the  Hist 
Chtioa  Doeom,  p.  7-88.  [Cp.  Appendix  18.] 

91  See  Constantine  de  Administrando  Imperio,  o.  8,  4,  18,  88-42.  Ketone  has 
nicely  Axed  the  composition  of  this  work  to  the  years  949,  960,  961  (p.  4-7).  [Op. 

App.  4.]  The  critical  historian  (p.  84-107)  endeavours  to  prove  the  existence,  and  to 
mate  the  actions,  of  a  first  duke  Almm ,  the  father  of  Arpad,  who  is  tacitly  rejected 
by  Co  avian  tine.  [O  ins  tan  tine,  <l  88,  says  that  Arpad  was  elected  chief,  arid  not  his 
hlhcr  Salmui* tt  (Almos).l 
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China  to  the  Volga.  The  Pannonian  colony  preserved  a  corre¬ 
spondence  of  trade  and  amity  -with  the  Eastern  Turks  on  the 
confines  of  Persia;  and  after  a  separation  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  the  missionaries  of  the  king  of  Hungary  dis¬ 
covered  and  visited  their  ancient  country  near  the  banks  of  the 
Volga.  They  were  hospitably  entertained  by  a  people  of  pagans 
and  savages,  who  still  bore  the  name  of  Hungarians ;  conversed 
in  their  native  tongue,  recollected  a  tradition  of  their  long-lost 
brethren,  and  listened  with  amazement  to  the  marvellous  tale 
of  their  new  kingdom  and  religion.  The  zeal  of  conversion  was 
animated  by  the  interest  of  consanguinity;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  their  princes  had  formed  the  generous,  though  fruit¬ 
less,  design  of  replenishing  the  solitude  of  Pannonia  by  this 
domestic  colony  from  the  heart  of  Tartary.28  From  this  primi¬ 
tive  country  they  were  driven  to  the  West  by  the  tide  of  war 
and  emigration,  by  the  weight  of  the  more  distant  tribes,  who 
at  the  same  time  were  fugitives  and  conquerors.  Season  or 
fortune  directed  their  course  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  Soman 
empire ;  they  halted  in  the  usual  stations  along  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers ;  and  in  the  territories  of  Moscow,  Kiow,  and  Mol¬ 
davia  some  vestiges  have  been  discovered  of  their  temporary 
residence.  In  this  long  and  various  peregrination,  they  could 
not  always  escape  the  dominion  of  the  stronger ;  and  the  purity 
of  their  blood  was  improved  or  sullied  by  the  mixture  of  a  foreign 
race ;  from  a  motive  of  compulsion  or  choice,  several  tribes  of 
the  Chazars  were  associated  to  the  standard  of  their  ancient 
vassals;  introduced  the  use  of  a  second  language;28  and  obtained 
by  their  superior  renown  the  most  honourable  place  in  the  front 
of  battle.  The  military  force  of  the  Turks  and  their  allies 
marched  in  seven  equal  and  artificial  divisions;  each  division 
was  formed  of  thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
warriors,  and  the  proportion  of  women,  children,  and  servants 
supposes  and  requires  at  least  a  million  of  emigrants.  Their 
public  councils  were  directed  by  seven  vayvoda ,*°  or  hereditary 
chiefs ;  but  the  experience  of  discord  and  weakness  recommended 
the  more  simple  and  vigorous  administration  of  a  single  person. 

n  Pray  (Dissert,  p.  37-39,  <feo.)  prod  does  and  illustrates  the  original  pmagra  of 
the  Hungarian  missionaries,  Bonfinios  and  iBneas  Silvios. 

»  [Cp.  Appendix  18.] 

**  [Voivode,  “  war- leaden,”  a  Slavonic  word.  Cp.  Appendix  18.] 
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The  sceptre  which  had  been  declined  by  the  modest  Lebedias, 
was  granted  to  the  birth  or  merit  of  Almus  and  his  son  Arpad, 
and  the  authority  of  the  supreme  khan  of  the  Chazars  confirmed 
the  engagement  of  the  prince  and  people :  of  the  people  to  obey 
his  commands,  of  the  prince  to  consult  their  happiness  and  glory. 

With  this  narrative  we  might  be  reasonably  content,  if  the  rheir 
penetration  of  modern  learning  had  not  opened  a  new  and  orbin’ 
larger  prospect  of  the  antiquities  of  nations.  The  Hungarian 
language  stands  alone,  and  as  it  were  insulated,  among  the 
Sclavonian  dialects ;  but  it  bears  a  close  and  clear  affinity  to 
the  idioms  of  the  Finnic  race,"  of  an  obsolete  and  savage  race, 
which  formerly  occupied  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  genuine  appellation  of  Ugri  or  Igowra  is  found 
on  the  Western  confines  of  China,**  their  migration  to  the  banks 
of  the  Irtish  is  attested  by  Tartar  evidence,**  a  similar  name 
and  language  are  detected  in  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia,*4 
and  the  remains  of  the  Fennic  tribes  are  widely,  though  thinly, 
scattered  from  the  sources  of  the  Oby  to  the  shores  of  Lapland.16 
The  consanguinity  of  the  Hungarians  and  Laplanders  would 
display  the  powerful  energy  of  climate  on  the  children  of  a 
common  parent ;  the  lively  contrast  between  the  bold  adven¬ 
turers  who  are  intoxicated  with  the  wines  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  wretched  fugitives  who  are  immersed  beneath  the  snows  of 
the  polar  circle.  Arms  and  freedom  have  ever  been  the  ruling, 

11  Fischer,  in  the  Quastiones  Petropoiitmue  de  Origins  Ungrorum,  and  Pray, 
Dieeeftai.  i.  ii.  iii-  dc.,  have  drawn  up  several  comparative  tables  of  the  Hungarian 
with  the  Fennic  dialects.  The  affinity  is  indeed  striking,  but  the  lists  are  short ; 
the  words  are  purposely  chosen ;  and  I  read  in  the  learned  Bayer  (Comment. 
Amdrra  Betiopol.  tom.  x.  p.  S74)  that,  although  the  Hungarian  has  adopted  many 
Fennic  words  (innnmeras  vooee),  it  essentially  differs  toto  genio  et  naturA.  [Cp. 
Appendix  18.] 

a  In  the  region  of  Turfan,  which  is  dearly  and  minutely  described  by  the 
Chinese  geographers  (Gsubil,  Hist,  du  Grand  Gcngiscan,  p.  18 ;  De  Guignes,  Hist. 

6m s  Huns,  tom.  ii.  p.  81,  do.). 

11  Hist.  Odnlalogiqoe  des  Tartars,  par  Abulghazi  Bahadur  Khan,  partie  ii.  p. 

90-9*. 

u  In  their  journey  to  Pekin,  both  Is  brand  Ives  (Harris’s  Collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels,  voL  ii.  p.  920,  921)  and  Bell  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  174)  found  the  Vogu- 
bta  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tobolsky.  By  the  tortures  of  the  etymological  art,  Ugur 
and  Vogul  are  reduced  to  the  same  name ;  the  circumjacent  mountains  really  bear 
the  appellation  of  Vgrian  ;  and  of  all  the  Fannie  dialects  the  Vogulian  is  the  nearest 
to  tha  Hungarian  (Fischer,  Dissert.  1.  p.  20-30.  Pray,  Dissert.  Ii.  p.  81-84).  [It  is 
quite  true  that  the  Vogulian  corner  olosest  to  the  Hungarian.] 

**  The  eight  tribes  of  the  Fennic  rase  are  described  in  the  ourious  work  of  Id. 
Levugoe  (Hist,  das  Peoples  eoumis  k  la  Domination  de  la  Russie,  tom.  i.  p.  861 
•*\) 
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though  too  often  the  unsuccessful,  passion  of  the  Hungarians, 
who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  a  vigorous  constitution  of  soul 
and  body.**  Extreme  cold  has  diminished  the  stature  and  con¬ 
gealed  the  faculties  of  the  Laplanders ;  and  the  Arctic  tribes, 
alone  among  the  sons  of  men,  are  ignorant  of  war  and  uncon¬ 
scious  of  human  blood:  an  happy  ignorance,  if  reason  and 
virtue  were  the  guardians  of  their  peace ! v 
tmUcb  It  is  the  observation  of  the  Imperial  author  of  the  Tactics  ** 
manners  °f  that  all  the  Scythian  hordes  resembled  each  other  in  their  pas- 
fidSt  *°ral  aQd  military  life,  that  they  all  practised  the  same  means  of 
garians.^  subsistence,  and  employed  the  same  instruments  of  destruction. 

'  But  he  adds  that  the  two  nations  of  Bulgarians  and  Hungarians 
were  superior  to  their  brethren,  and  similar  to  each  other,  in  the 
improvements,  however  rude,  of  their  discipline  and  govern¬ 
ment;  their  visible  likeness  determines  Leo  to  confound  his 
friends  and  enemies  in  one  common  description;  and  the 
picture  may  be  heightened  by  some  strokes  from  their  con¬ 
temporaries  of  the  tenth  century.  Except  the  merit  and  fame 
of  military  prowess,  all  that  is  valued  by  mankind  appeared  vile 
and  contemptible  to  these  barbarians,  whose  native  fierceness 
was  stimulated  by  the  consciousness  of  numbers  and  freedom. 
The  tents  of  the  Hungarians  were  of  leather,  their  garments  of 
fur ;  they  shaved  their  hair  and  scarified  their  faces ;  in  speech 
they  were  slow,  in  action  prompt,  in  treaty  perfidious ;  and  they 
shared  the  common  reproach  of  barbarians,  too  ignorant  to 
conceive  the  importance  of  truth,  too  proud  to  deny  or  palliate 
the  breach  of  their  most  solemn  engagements.  Their  simplicity 
has  been  praised;  yet  they  abstained  only  from  the  luxury 
they  had  never  known  ;  whatever  they  saw,  they  coveted ;  their 

88  This  picture  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
Tactics  of  Leo,  p.  796-801  [o.  18],  and  the  Latin  Annals,  which  are  alleged  by 
Baronins,  Pagi,  and  Muratori,  a.d.  889,  &o. 

87  Button  ?  Hist.  Naturelle,  tom.  v.  p.  6,  in  12mo.  Gustavos  Adolphus  attempted, 
without  Buocess,  to  form  a  regiment  of  Laplanders.  Grotius  says  of  these  Arotio 
tribes,  arms  arcus  et  pharetra,  sed  adversus  ferae  (Annal.  1.  iv.  p.  286) ;  and  at¬ 
tempts,  after  the  manner  of  Tacitus,  to  varnish  with  philosophy  their  brutal 
ignorance. 

88  Leo  has  observed  that  the  government  of  the  Turks  was  monarchical,  and 
that  their  punishments  were  rigorous  (Tactics,  p.  896  [18,  §  46],  iwriytts  kcu  0ap§(as). 
Regino  (in  Chron.  a.d.  889)  mentions  theft  as  a  capital  arime,  and  hiB  jurisprudence 
is  confirmed  by  the  original  code  of  St.  Stephen  (a.d.  1016).  If  a  Blave  were 
guilty,  he  was  chastised,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  loss  of  his  nose,  or  a  fine  of  five 
heifers  ;  for  the  second,  with  the  loss  of  his  eare,  or  a  similar  fine ;  for  the  third, 
with  death ;  which  the  freeman  did  not  incur  till  the  fourth  offence,  as  his  first 
penalty  was  the  loss  of  liberty  (Katona,  Hist.  Begum  Hungar.  tom.  i.  p.  281,  282). 
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desires  were  insatiate,  and  their  sole  industry  was  the  hand  of 
violence  and  rapine.  By  the  definition  of  a  pastoral  nation,  I 
have  recalled  a  long  description  of  the  economy,  the  warfare, 
and  the  government  that  prevail  in  that  stage  of  society;  I 
may  add  that  to  fishing  as  well  as  to  the  chase  the  Hungarians 
were  indebted  for  a  part  of  their  subsistence ;  and,  since  they 
seldom  cultivated  the  ground,  they  must,  at  least  in  their  new 
settlements,  have  sometimes  practised  a  slight  and  unskilful 
husbandry.  In  their  emigrations,  perhaps  in  their  expeditions, 
the  host  was  accompanied  by  thousands  of  sheep  and  oxen, 
which  increased  the  cloud  of  formidable  dust,  and  afforded  a 
constant  and  wholesome  supply  of  milk  and  animal  food.  A 
plentiful  command  of  forage  was  the  first  care  of  the  general, 
and,  if  the  flocks  and  herds  were  secure  of  their  pastures,  the 
hardy  warrior  was  alike  insensible  of  danger  and  fatigue.  The 
confusion  of  men  and  cattle  that  overspread  the  country  ex¬ 
posed  their  camp  to  a  nocturnal  surprise,  had  not  a  still  wider 
circuit  been  occupied  by  their  light  cavalry,  perpetually  in 
motion  to  discover  and  delay  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  After 
some  experience  of  the  Roman  tactics,  they  adopted  the  use  of 
the  sword  and  spear,  the  helmet  of  the  soldier,  and  the  iron 
breast-plate  of  his  steed ;  but  their  native  and  deadly  weapon 
was  the  Tartar  bow  ;  from  the  earliest  infancy,  their  children 
and  servants  were  exercised  in  the  double  science  of  archery  and 
horsemanship ;  their  arm  was  strong ;  their  aim  was  sure ;  and, 
in  the  most  rapid  career,  they  were  taught  to  throw  themselves 
backwards,  and  to  shoot  a  volley  of  arrows  into  the  air.  In  open 
oombat,  in  secret  ambush,  in  flight  or  pursuit,  they  were  equally 
formidable  ;  an  appearance  of  order  was  maintained  in  the  fore¬ 
most  ranks,  but  their  charge  was  driven  forwards  by  the  im¬ 
patient  pressure  of  succeeding  crowds.  They  pursued,  head¬ 
long  and  rash,  with  loosened  reins  and  horrific  outcries  ;  but,  if 
they  fled,  with  real  or  dissembled  fear,  the  ardour  of  a  pursuing 
foe  was  checked  and  chastised  by  the  same  habits  of  irregular 
speed  and  sadden  evolution.  In  the  abuse  of  victory,  they  as¬ 
tonished  Europe,  yet  smarting  from  the  wounds  of  the  Saracen 
and  the  Dane;  mercy  they  rarely  asked,  and  more  rarely  be¬ 
stowed  ;  both  sexes  were  accused  as  equally  inaccessible  to  pity, 
and  their  appetite  for  raw  flesh  might  countenance  the  popular 
tale  that  they  drank  the  blood  and  feasted  on  the  hearts  of 
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the  slain.  Yet  the  Hungarians  were  not  devoid  of  those  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice  and  humanity  which  nature  has  implanted  in 
every  bosom.  The  licence  of  public  and  private  injuries  was 
restrained  by  laws  and  punishments ;  and  in  the  security  of  an 
open  camp  theft  is  the  most  tempting  and  the  most  dangerous 
offence.  Among  the  barbarians  there  were  many  whose  sponta¬ 
neous  virtue  supplied  their  laws  and  corrected  their  manners, 
who  performed  the  duties,  and  sympathized  with  the  affections, 
of  social  life. 

Establish-  After  a  long  pilgrimage  of  flight  or  victory,  the  Turkish  hordes 
inroads1))!  approached  the  common  limits  of  the  French  and  Byzantine 
garUns.  empires.  Their  first  conquests  and  final  settlements  extended 

A  D  889  f  * 

on  either  side  of  the  Danube  above  Vienna,  below  Belgrade,  and 
beyond  the  measure  of  the  Boman  province  of  Pannonia,  or  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Hungary.10  That  ample  and  fertile  land 
was  loosely  occupied  by  the  Moravians,  a  Sclavonian  name  and 
tribe,  which  were  driven  by  the  invaders  into  the  compass  of 
a  narrow  province.  Charlemagne  had  stretched  a  vague  and 
nominal  empire  as  far  as  the  edge  of  Transylvania ;  but,  after 
the  failure  of  his  legitimate  line,  the  dukes  of  Moravia  forgot 
their  obedience  and  tribute  to  the  monarchs  of  Oriental  France.00 
The  bastard  Arnulph  was  provoked  to  invite  the  arms  of  the 
Turks ;  they  rushed  through  the  real  or  figurative  wall  which  his 
indiscretion  had  thrown  open ;  and  the  king  of  Germany  has 
been  justly  reproached  as  a  traitor  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
society  of  the  Christians.  During  the  life  of  Arnulph,  the  Hun- 
a.d.900,  AO.  garians  were  checked  by  gratitude  or  fear ;  but  in  the  infancy  of 
his  son  Lewis  they  discovered  and  invaded  Bavaria ;  and  such 
was  their  Scythian  speed  that,  in  a  single  day,  a  circuit  of  fifty 
miles  was  stripped  and  consumed.  In  the  battle  of  Augsburg, 

89  See  Katona,  Hist.  Ducum  Hangar,  p.  321-352.  [One  of  the  most  important 
oonseqnenoes  of  the  Hungarian  invasion  and  final  settlement  in  these  regions  was 
the  permanent  separation  of  the  Northern  from  the  Southern  Slavs.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  the  Slavs  formed  an  unbroken  line  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Cretan 
sea.  This  line  was  broken  by  the  Magyar  wedge.] 

40  [In  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  Moravia  under  Sviatopolk  or  Svato- 
pluk  was  a  great  power,  the  most  formidable  neighbour  of  the  Western  Empire.  It 
looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  found  a  great  Slavonic  empire.  For  the  adoption  of 
the  Christian  faith  see  Appendix  12.  He  died  in  894,  and  under  his  incompetent 
son  the  power  of  Great  Moravia  declined,  and  was  blotted  out  from  the  number  of 
independent  states  by  the  Hungarians  about  a.d.  906.  The  annihilation  of  Moravia 
might  be  a  relief  to  the  Franks  who  had  originally  (before  Svatopluk's  death)  called 
in  the  Magyars  againBt  the  Moravians,  but  they  found — at  least  for  some  time  to 
oome— more  terrible  foes  in  the  Magyars.] 
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the  Christians  maintained  their  advantage  till  the  seventh  hour 
of  the  day ;  they  were  deceived  and  vanquished  by  the  flying 
stratagems  of  the  Turkish  cavalry.  The  conflagration  spread 
over  the  provinces  of  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Franconia ;  and  the 
Hungarians41  promoted  the  reign  of  anarchy  by  forcing  the 
stoutest  barons  to  discipline  their  vassals  and  fortify  their  castles. 

Hie  origin  of  walled  towns  is  ascribed  to  this  calamitous  period ; 
nor  could  any  distance  be  secure  against  an  enemy  who,  almost 
at  the  same  instant,  laid  in  ashes  the  Helvetian  monastery  of 
Si  Gall,  and  the  city  of  Bremen  on  the  shores  of  the  northern 
ocean.  Above  thirty  years  the  Germanic  empire,  or  kingdom, 
was  subject  to  the  ignominy  of  tribute ;  and  resistance  was  dis¬ 
armed  by  the  menace,  the  serious  and  effectual  menace,  of  drag¬ 
ging  the  women  and  children  into  captivity  and  of  slaughtering 
the  males  above  the  age  of  ten  years.  I  have  neither  power  nor 
inclination  to  follow  the  Hungarians  beyond  the  Rhine ;  bnt  I 
must  observe  with  surprise  that  the  southern  provinces  of  France 
were  blasted  by  the  tempest,  and  that  Spain,  behind  her  Pyrenees, 
was  astonished  at  the  approach  of  these  formidable  strangers.41 
The  vicinity  of  Italy  had  tempted  their  early  inroadB ;  but,  from  a.d.  boo 
their  camp  on  the  Brenta,  they  beheld  with  some  terror  the 
apparent  strength  and  populousness  of  the  new-discovered 
country.  They  requested  leave  to  retire;  their  request  was 
proudly  rejected  by  the  Italian  king ;  and  the  lives  of  twenty 
thousand  Christians  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  obstinacy  and  rashness. 
Among  the  cities  of  the  West,  the  royal  Pavia  was  conspicuous 
in  fame  and  splendour ;  and  the  pre-eminence  of  Rome  itself 
was  only  derived  from  the  relics  of  the  apostles.  The  Hun¬ 
garians  appeared ;  Pavia  was  in  flames ;  forty-three  churches  a.d.  014 
were  consumed;  and,  after  the  massacre  of  the  people,  they 
spared  about  two  hundred  wretches  who  had  gathered  some 

41  Hungarorom  geos,  cujus  omnee  (ere  nationes  experts  [sunt]  ssvitum,  dta.,  ie 
the  preface  of  Llatprand  (1.  i.  0.  2  [*■  0.  5]),  who  frequently  expatiates  on  the 
Akmitte*  of  hi>  own  times.  Hee  1.  i.  c.  5  [  =  c.  18]  ;  1.  ii.  e.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7  [  =«  0.  2-5, 

*  21] ;  I.  111.  e.  1,  Ac.  ;  1.  t.  0.  8  [  -  c.  19],  15  [-  c.  88],  In  Legat.  p.  4R5  [0.  461. 

H is  colour*  are  glaring,  bnt  his  chronology  most  be  rectified  by  Pagi  and  Muratori. 
rPor  these  early  invasions  of  the  Western  Empire  by  the  Hungarians  see  E.  Diimmler, 
Oesehicht*  des  ostfrfcnkischen  Reicbs,  ii.  487  aqq.t  543  saq.  The  terrible  defeat  of 
the  Bavarians  nnder  Margrave  Lintpold  took  place  on  July  5,  907  ] 

4#  The  thnw  bloody  reigns  of  Arpad,  Zoltan,  and  Toxns  are  critically  ill  antra  ted 
by  Kaiona  (Hist  Du  com,  Ac.  p.  107-499).  His  diligence  has  searched  both  natives 
aod  foreigners  ;  yet  to  the  deeds  of  mischief,  or  glory,  T  have  been  able  to  add  the 
daetmetton  of  Bremen  (Adam  Bremensis.  i.  48  [Ug.  54]). 
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bushels  of  gold  and  silver  (a  vague  exaggeration)  from  the  smok¬ 
ing  ruins  of  their  country.  In  these  annual  excursions  from  the 
Alps  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Capua,  the  churches, 
that  yet  escaped,  resounded  with  a  fearful  litany :  “  Oh !  save 
and  deliver  us  from  the  arrows  of  the  Hungarians  1  ”  But  the 
saints  were  deaf  or  inexorable ;  and  the  torrent  rolled  forwards, 
till  it  was  stopped  by  the  extreme  land  of  Calabria.4*  A  com¬ 
position  was  offered  and  accepted  for  the  head  of  each  Italian 
subject;  and  ten  bushels  of  silver  were  poured  forth  in  the 
Turkish  camp.  But  falsehood  is  the  natural  antagonist  of  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and  the  robbers  were  defrauded  both  in  the  numbers  of 
the  assessment  and  the  standard  of  the  metal.  On  the  side  of 
the  East  the  Hungarians  were  opposed  in  doubtful  conflict  by 
the  equal  arms  of  the  Bulgarians,  whose  faith  forbade  an  alliance 
with  the  Pagans,  and  whose  situation  formed  the  barrier  of  the 
a.d.  o*  Byzantine  empire.  The  barrier  was  overturned ;  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople  beheld  the  waving  banners  of  the  Turks ;  and 
one  of  their  boldest  warriors  presumed  to  strike  a  battle-axe  into 
the  golden  gate.  The  arts  and  treasures  of  the  Greeks  diverted 
the  assault ;  but  the  Hungarians  might  boast,  on  their  retreat, 
that  they  had  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  spirit  of  Bulgaria  and 
the  majesty  of  the  Caesars.44  The  remote  and  rapid  operations 
of  the  same  campaign  appear  to  magnify  the  powers  and  numbers 
of  the  Turks ;  but  their  courage  is  most  deserving  of  praise, 
since  a  light  troop  of  three  or  four  hundred  horse  would  often 
attempt  and  execute  the  most  daring  inroads  to  the  gates  of 

44  Muratori  has  considered  with  patriotic  care  the  danger  and  resources  of 
Modena.  The  citizens  besought  St.  Oeminlanus,  their  patron,  to  avert,  by  his 
intercession,  the  rabies,  flagellum,  4c. 

Nano  te  rogamns,  licet  servi  peesimi, 

Ab  Ungerorum  nos  defendas  jaoulis. 

The  bishop  erected  walls  for  the  publio  defence,  not  oontra  dominos  serenes 
(Antiquitat.  ItaL  med.  JSvi,  tom.  i.  dissertat.  i.  p.  21,  22),  and  the  song  of  the 
nightly  watch  is  not  without  elegance  or  use  (tom.  iii.  dies.  xl.  p.  709).  The  Italian 
annalist  has  accurately  traced  the  series  of  their  inroads  (Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  vtl. 
p.  865,  367,  393,  401,  437,  440 ;  tom.  viii.  p.  19,  41,  52,  Ac.). 

44  Both  the  Hungarian  and  Russian  annals  suppose  that  they  besieged,  or 
attaaked,  or  insulted  Constantinople  (Fray,  dissertat.  x.  p.  289;  Katona,  Hist 
Duoum,  p.  354-360),  and  the  faot  is  almost  oonfessed  by  the  Byzantine  historians 
(Leo  Grammaticus,  p.  506  [p.  822,  ed.  Bonn] ;  Cedrenus,  tom.  ii.  p.  629  [ii.  p.  816, 
ed.  Bonn]),  yet,  however  glorious  to  the  nation,  it  is  denied  or  doubted  by  the  criti¬ 
cal  historian,  and  even  by  the  notary  of  B41a.  Their  soeptimsm  is  meritorious ; 
they  oould  not  safely  transcribe  or  believe  the  rustioorum  fabulas;  but  Katona 
might  have  given  due  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Liutprand ;  Bulgarorum  gentem 
atque  Qraeoorum  tributariam  fooerant  (Hist.  1.  ii.  e.  4,  p.  485  [—  o.  7]). 
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Thessakmica  and  Constantinople.  At  this  disastrous  ®ra  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  Europe  was  afflicted  by  a  triple 
scourge  from  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  8outh ;  the  Norman, 
the  Hungarian,  and  the  Saracen  sometimes  trod  the  same 
ground  of  desolation ;  and  these  savage  foes  might  have  been 
compared  by  Homer  to  the  two  lions  growling  over  the  carcase 
of  a  mangled  stag.46 

The  deliverance  of  Germany  and  Christendom  was  achieved  victor?  ot 
by  the  Saxon  princes,  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great,  PoS^r!11® 
who,  in  two  memorable  battles,  for  ever  broke  the  power  of  ^ 98418881 
the  Hungarians.10  The  valiant  Henry  was  roused  from  a  bed 
of  sickness  by  the  invasion  of  his  oountry ;  but  his  mind  was 
vigorous  and  his  prudence  successful.  “  My  companions,”  said 
he  on  the  morning  of  the  combat,  “  maintain  your  ranks,  re¬ 
ceive  on  your  bucklers  the  first  arrows  of  the  Pagans,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  second  discharge  by  the  equal  and  rapid  career  ofg»*««°t 
your  lances.”  They  obeyed,  and  conquered ;  and  the  historical 
picture  of  the  castle  of  Merseburg  expressed  the  features,  or  at 
least  the  character,  of  Henry,  who,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  finer  arts  the  perpetuity  of  his  name.47  At  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  the  children  of  the  Turks  who  had  fallen 
by  his  sword  invaded  the  empire  of  his  son  ;  and  their  force  is 
defined,  in  the  lowest  estimate,  at  one  hundred  thousand  horse. 

They  were  invited  by  domestic  faction;  the  gates  of  Germany ototho  tb* 
were  treacherously  unlocked ;  and  they  spread,  far  beyond  the  10J 

41 - A^orf*  3s  9itpu44nfrt 

*flv*  Jptos  K*pvfp<ri  w*pl  arrajUnjr  i*J+ow 

w*u rtbrr«  pSym  +por4om  yAx***99'  [H.  16,  766.] 

44  They  are  amply  and  critically  dismissed  by  Katona  (Hist  Duoum,  p.  860- 
868,  487-470).  Liatprand  (1.  Ii.  o.  8,  9  [-  c.  84-81])  is  the  best  evidence  tor  the 
flornwr,  and  Witiohind  (Annal.  Saxon.  1.  iii.  [c.  84-49])  of  the  latter ;  but  the  criti¬ 
cal  historian  will  not  eren  overlook  the  horn  of  a  warrior,  which  is  said  to  be 
psesewed  at  Jaiberin. 

41  Hnao  vero  triumph  am,  tarn  lands  qnam  memorii  dignum,  ad  Meresbnrgnm 
rex  in  snperiorl  ocenaonlo  domue  per  (mypm+i**,  id  est,  piotnram,  notari  [Isg.  notare] 
prewpit,  adeo  at  rem  veram  potius  qoam  verisimilem  videos :  an  high  enoominm 
(Liatprand,  1.  ii.  e.  9  f-  e.  81]).  Another  palace  In  Germany  had  been  painted 
with  holy  subjeets  by  the  order  of  Charlemagne ;  and  Maratori  may  jnstly  affirm, 
anlla  —cols  foere  in  qaibos  pietores  desidermti  faerint  (Antiqaitst.  Ital.  medii  J5vi, 
lam.  ii.  dissert,  xxiv.  p  860,  361).  Oar  domes tio  claims  to  antiqaity  of  ignoranoe 
and  original  imperfection  (Mr.  Walpole’s  lively  words)  are  of  a  maoh  more  reoent 
dale  (Anaodotee  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  9,  da.).  [This  victory  is  commonly  called 
the  battle  of  Merseburg  ;  but  it  was  fought  at  Riada  (aooording  to  Wldokind,  i.  88, 
who  in  such  a  matter  is  the  best  authority),  and  Riada  probably  corresponds  to 
Births  burg,  where  the  streams  of  the  Unstrut  and  Helme  meet  The  event  should 
be  called  the  battle  of  Riada.  The  Italian  Liatprand  who  names  Merseburg  is  not 
rah  a  good  witness  as  the  Bason  historian.] 
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Rhine  and  the  Mense,  into  the  heart  of  Flanders.  Bat  the 
vigour  and  prudence  of  Otho  dispelled  the  conspiracy;  the 
princes  were  made  sensible  that,  unless  they  were  true  to  each 
other,  their  religion  and  country  were  irrecoverably  lost ;  and 
the  national  powers  were  reviewed  in  the  plains  of  Augsburg. 
They  marched  and  fought  in  eight  legions,48  according  to  the 
division  of  provinces  and  tribes;  the  first,  second,  and  third 
were  composed  of  Bavarians ;  the  fourth  of  Franconians ;  the 
fifth  of  Saxons,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  monarch ; 
the  sixth  and  seventh  consisted  of  Swabians;  and  the  eighth 
legion,  of  a  thousand  Bohemians,  closed  the  rear  of  the  host. 
The  resources  of  discipline  and  valour  were  fortified  by  the  arts 
of  superstition,  which,  on  this  occasion,  may  deserve  the  epithets 
of  generous  and  salutary.  The  soldiers  were  purified  with  a 
fast ;  the  camp  was  blessed  with  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs ; 
and  the  Christian  hero  girded  on  his  side  the  sword  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  grasped  the  invincible  spear  of  Charlemagne,  and  waved 
the  banner  of  St.  Maurice,  the  prefect  of  the  Thebssan  legion. 
But  his  firmest  confidence  was  placed  in  the  holy  lance,48 
whose  point  was  fashioned  of  the  nails  of  the  cross,  and  which 
his  father  had  extorted  from  the  king  of  Burgundy  by  the 
threats  of  war  and  the  gift  of  a  province.  The  Hungarians 
were  expected  in  the  front ; 80  they  secretly  passed  the  Lech,  a 
river  of  Bavaria  that  falls  into  the  Danube ;  turned  the  rear  of 
the  Christian  army ;  plundered  the  baggage  and  disordered  the 
legions  of  Bohemia  and  Swabia.  The  battle  was  restored  by 
the  Franconians,  whose  duke,  the  valiant  Conrad,  was  pierced 
with  an  arrow  as  he  rested  from  his  fatigues;  the  Saxons  fought 
under  the  eyes  of  their  king ;  and  his  victory  surpassed,  in 
merit  and  importance,  the  triumphs  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  The  loss  of  the  Hungarians  was  still  greater  in  the 
flight  than  in  the  action ;  they  were  encompassed  by  the  rivers 

48  [Giesebreoht  has  made  it  probable  that  by  legion  Widakind  (iii.  44)  meant  a 
oompany  of  1000  men.  Gesohiohte  der  deutsohen  Kaiserzeit,  i.  p.  831.1 

49  See  Baronins,  Annal.  Eooles.  a.d.  929,  No.  2-5.  The  l&noe  of  Cnrist  is  taken 
from  the  best  evidence,  Lintpr&nd  (1.  iv.  o.  12  [=  o.  25]),  Sigebert,  and  the  aots  of 
St.  Gerard ;  bat  the  other  military  relies  depend  on  the  faith  of  the  Geeta  Angloram 
post  Bedam,  1.  ii.  o.  8. 

80  [The  best  account  of  the  battle  is  in  Widakind.  The  other  sources  are  An- 
nales  Sangallenses  majores ;  Flodoard  ;  Continuator  Reginonis ;  Ruotger ;  and  a 
later  but  noteworthy  account  in  the  Vita  Udalrici  by  Gerhard.  See  E.  Dtimmler, 
Kaiser  Otto  der  Grosse  fin  the  Jahrbb.  der  dentsohen  Gesohiohte),  1876  (p.  2 56  *$$.), 
and  Giesebreoht,  op.  cit.  (p.  418  sqq.),  for  details  of  the  battle.] 
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of  Bavaria;  and  their  past  cruelties  excluded  them  from  the 
hope  of  mercy.  Three  captive  princes  were  hanged  at  Batisbon, 
the  multitude  of  prisoners  was  slain  or  mutilated,  and  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  who  presumed  to  appear  in  the  face  of  their  country,  were 
condemned  to  everlasting  poverty  and  disgrace.61  Yet  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  was  humbled,  and  the  most  accessible  passes  of 
Hungary  were  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart.  Adversity 
suggested  the  counsels  of  moderation  and  peace ;  the  robbers  of 
the  West  acquiesced  in  a  sedentary  life ;  and  the  next  generation 
was  taught,  by  a  discerning  prince,  that  far  more  might  be  gained  »  ».  m 
by  multiplying  and  exchanging  the  produce  of  a  fruitful  soil. 

The  native  race,  the  Turkish  or  Fennic  blood,  was  mingled  with 
new  colonies  of  Scythian  or  Sclavonian  origin ;  “  many  thousands 
of  robust  and  industrious  captives  had  been  imported  from  all 
the  countries  of  Europe ; 66  and,  after  the  marriage  of  Geisa  with 
a  Bavarian  princess,  he  bestowed  honours  and  estates  on  the 
nobles  of  Germany.64  The  son  of  Geisa  was  invested  with  the 
regal  title,  and  the  house  of  Arpad  reigned  three  hundred  years 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  But  the  freeborn  barbarians  were 
not  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the  diadem,  and  the  people  asserted 

•*  Eaton*,  Hist.  Ducum  Hungarian  p.  600,  <fcc. 

m  Among  them  colonies  we  may  distinguish,  1.  The  Chasers,  or  Oabari,  who 
joined  the  Hungarians  on  their  march  (Constant,  de  Admin.  Imp.  c.  89,  40,  p.  108, 

109).  'The  name  of  the  Kabara,  a  Khazar  people,  survives  in  the  name  of  tne  two 
Kahar-^ahe  (Ka bar-hills).]  2.  The  Jazyges,  Moravians,  and  Siouli,  whom  they 
found  in  the  land ;  the  last  were  [according  to  Simon  de  K6za,  c.  4]  perhaps  a 
remnant  of  the  Hons  of  Attila,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  guard  of  the  borders. 

[Sisal os  {Zacxdut  in  Simon  de  Else)  is  the  equivalent,  in  chroniclers*  Latin,  of 
Sz4kely  (plural,  8s4kelyek),  which  is  generally  derived  from  sslk,  seat,  abode. 
Hunfalry  ( Magyarorszig  Kthnographi&ja,  p.  802)  explains  the  word  a-  “  beyond 
the  habitations,"  a  name  whioh  might  be  applied  to  people  of  a  march  district. 

The  word  would  thus  be  formed  like  Erdlly  (=  Erdd-ely,  beyond  the  foreet),  the 
Hangan.au  name  of  Transylvania.  Their  German  neighbours  call  the  Sz^kelyek 
Saeklero.]  3.  The  Russians,  who,  like  the  Swiss  in  France,  imparted  a  general 
name  to  the  royal  porters.  4.  The  Bulgarians,  whose  chiefs  (a.d.  956)  were  in¬ 
vited,  cum  mega k  multi  iodine  Humahalitarum.  Had  any  of  these  Sclavonians 
embraced  the  Mahometan  religion  ?  6.  The  Bisseni  and  Cumans,  a  mixed  multi¬ 
tude  of  Palxinadtas,  Usi,  Chasers,  dtc.  who  had  spread  to  the  lower  Danube. 
[Bieeeni  -  Patsinaks ;  Cumans  —  Usi.]  The  last  colony  of  40,000  Cumans,  a.d. 

1239,  was  received  and  converted  by  the  kings  of  Hungary,  who  derived  from  that 
tnbe  a  new  regal  appellation  (Pray,  Dissert,  vi.  vii.  p.  109-178 ;  Ketone,  Hist. 

Dram.  p.  96-99,  232-264,  476,  479-4*8,  do.). 

aj  Chnetiani  auirm,  quorum  pars  major  populi  est,  qni  ex  omni  parte  mundl 
&IJuo  Irani  cunt  oaptivi,  Ac.  Such  was  the  language  of  Piligrinus,  the  first  mission¬ 
ary  who  entered  Hungary,  a.d.  978.  Pan  major  is  strong.  Hist.  Ducum,  p.  517. 

44  The  fide  lee  Tentonici  of  Geisa  are  authenticated  in  old  oharten  ;  and  Katona, 
with  hi«  nenal  industry,  has  made  a  fair  estimate  of  these  colonies,  which  bad 
been  so  loosely  magnified  by  the  Italian  Bsnxanus  (Hist.  Critie.  Ducum,  p.  667- 
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their  indefeasible  right  of  choosing,  deposing,  and  punishing  the 
hereditary  servant  of  the  state. 

III.  The  name  of  Russians*6  was  first  divulged,  in  the 
ninth  century,  by  an  embassy  from  Theophilus,  emperor  of  the 
East,  to  the  emperor  of  the  West,  Lewis,  the  son  of  Charlemagne. 
The  Greeks  were  accompanied  by  the  envoys  of  the  great  duke, 
or  chagan,  or  ezar,  of  the  Russians.  In  their  journey  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  they  had  traversed  many  hostile  nations ;  and  they 
hoped  to  escape  the  dangers  of  their  return  by  requesting  the 
French  monarch  to  transport  them  by  sea  to  their  native  coun¬ 
try.  A  oloser  examination  detected  their  origin :  they  were  the 
brethren  of  the  Swedes  and  Normans,  whose  name  was  already 
odious  and  formidable  in  France ;  and  it  might  justly  be  appre¬ 
hended  that  these  Russian  strangers  were  not  the  messengers 
of  peace  but  the  emissaries  of  war.  They  were  detained,  while 
the  Greeks  were  dismissed ;  and  Lewis  expected  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  account,  that  he  might  obey  the  laws  of  hospitality  or 
prudence,  according  to  the  interest  of  both  empires.66  The 
Scandinavian  origin  of  the  people,  or  at  least  the  princes  of 
Russia,  may  be  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  national  annals67 
and  the  general  history  of  the  North.  The  Normans,  who  had 
so  long  been  concealed  by  a  veil  of  impenetrable  darkness, 
suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  spirit  of  naval  and  military  enter¬ 
prise.  The  vast,  and,  as  it  is  said,  the  populous,  regions  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  were  crowded  with  independent 
chieftains  and  desperate  adventurers,  who  Bighed  in  the  laziness 
of  peace,  and  smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Piracy  was  the 
exercise,  the  trade,  the  glory  and  the  virtue,  of  the  Scandina- 

”  Among  the  Greeks,  this  national  appellation  has  a  singular  form  'P£r,  as  an 
undeclinable  word,  of  which  many  fanciful  etymologies  have  been  suggested.  [Cp. 
Appendix  14.]  I  have  perused,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  a  dissertation  de  Origins 
Bnssomm  (Comment.  Aoadem.  Petropolitan®,  tom.  viii.  p.  888-436)  by  Theophilus 
Sigefrid  Bayer,  a  learned  German,  who  spent  his  life  and  labours  in  the  servioe  of 
Russia.  A  geographical  tract  of  d’Anville,  de  l’Empire  de  Russie,  son  Origins,  et 
see  Aooroissemens  (Paris,  1772,  in  12mo),  has  likewise  been  of  use. 

66  See  the  entire  passage  (dignurn,  says  Bayer,  ut  anreis  in  tabulis  figatur)  in  the 
Annales  Bertiniani  Franoornm  (in  Script.  Ital.  Mnratori,  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  625 
[Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.  i.  434]),  a.d.  889,  twenty-two  years  before  the  era  of  Rurio. 
In  the  tenth  century,  Liutprand  (Hist.  1.  v.  c.  6  [  =  o.  15])  speaks  of  the  Russians  and 
Normans  as  the  same  Aquilonares  homines  of  a  red  complexion. 

57  My  knowledge  of  these  annals  is  drawn  from  M.  Levesque,  Histoire  de  Russia. 
Nestor,  the  first  and  best  of  these  ancient  annalists,  was  a  monk  of  Eiow,  who  died 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  oentury  ;  but  his  chronicle  was  obsoure,  till  It  wns 
published  at  Petersburgh,  1767,  in  4to.  Levesque,  Hist,  de  Russie,  tom.  i.  p.  16. 
Coxe’s  Travels,  voL  ii.  p.  184.  [See  Appendix  1.] 
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vi&n  youth.  Impatient  of  a  bleak  climate  and  narrow  limits, 
they  started  from  the  banquet,  grasped  their  arms,  sounded 
their  horn,  ascended  their  vessels,  and  explored  every  coast  that 
promised  either  spoil  or  settlement.  The  Baltic  was  the  first 
scene  of  their  naval  achievements;  they  visited  the  eastern 
shores,  the  silent  residence  of  Fennic  and  Sclavonian  tribes,  and 
the  primitive  Russians  of  the  lake  Ladoga  paid  a  tribute,  the 
skins  of  white  squirrels,  to  these  strangers,  whom  they  saluted 
with  the  title  of  Varangians*  or  Corsairs.  Their  superiority  in 
arms,  discipline,  and  renown,  commanded  the  fear  and  reverence 
of  the  natives.  In  their  wars  against  the  more  inland  savages, 
the  Varangians  condescended  to  serve  as  friends  and  auxiliaries, 
and  gradually,  by  choice  or  conquest,  obtained  the  dominion  of 
a  people  whom  they  were  qualified  to  protect.  Their  tyranny 
was  expelled,  their  valour  was  again  recalled,  till  at  length, 

Ruric,5®  a  Scandinavian  chief,  became  the  father  of  a  dynasty  a  d.  an 
which  reigned  above  seven  hundred  years.  His  brothers  ex¬ 
tended  his  influence;  the  example  of  service  and  usurpation 
was  imitated  by  his  companions*0  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Russia;  and  their  establishments,  by  the  usual  methods  of 
war  and  assassination,  were  cemented  into  the  fabric  of  a 
powerful  monarchy. 

As  long  as  the  descendants  of  Ruric  were  considered  as  aliens Ttovyn- 
and  conquerors,  they  ruled  by  the  sword  of  the  Varangians,  oonrtmu- 
distributed  estates  and  subjects  to  their  faithful  captains,  and 

*•  Theophil.  Sig.  Bayer  de  Varagis  (for  the  name  is  differently  spelt),  in  Com¬ 
ment.  Aoadscn.  Petropoiitans,  tom.  iv.  p.  276-811.  [The  Varangians,  in  the  proper 
and  original  sens*  of  the  word,  meant  the  Scandinavians.  In  the  ohroniole  of  Nestor, 
the  BaUie  Sea  is  the  sea  of  the  Variasi  (o.  4).  Endless  attempts  have  been  made, 
chiefly  by  Russian  scholars,  to  And  other  identifications  (such  as  Slavs,  Kbazars, 

Finns) ;  hot  all  these  attempts  were  eminently  unsuccessful.  The  geographical 
manning  of  Varangia  has  been  brought  out  most  clearly  in  a  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Advice  which  is  annexed  to  the  Strategioon  of  Ceoaumenos  (see  above,  vol.  6,  p.  686). 

In  t  246  (p.  27,  ed.  Vasilievtki  and  Jemstedt)  Harold  Hardrada  is  called  the  “  son  of 
the  king  of  Varangia,"  i.e.  Norway.  The  formation  of  the  Varangian  guard  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  the  inclusion  in  it  of  other  Teutons  (Danes,  English,  <fcc.),  led  to  an 
extension  of  the  meaning  of  Varangian  from  its  original  limitation  to  Norwegians  or 
Scandinavians.  Schafarik  (11.  72)  derives  the  name  from  vara,  vatre,  a  oompaot ; 
the  meaning  would  be  fadtratu] 

M  The  name  is  Scandinavian  (old  Norse  Hraerikr).  Riuric  founded  Novgorod 
(Nestor!  c.  16) ;  died  in  879.] 

**  This  refers  to  the  story  of  Oskold  and  Dir,  boyars  of  Riurio,  and  their  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Kiev ;  see  Nestor,  o.  16,  16,  18.  Oleg,  who  succeeded  Riurio  at  Nov¬ 
gorod,  is  stated  in  this  ohroniole  to  have  marched  against  Kiev  and  put  Oskold  and 
Dir  to  death  (i.d.  8*1).  It  was  doubtless  Oleg  who  united  Novgorod  and  Kiev,  but 
it  has  been  questioned  whether  Oskold  and  Dir  were  real  personages.  The  Arabic 
writer  Maefidl  mentions  ••  Dir  ”  as  a  powerful  Slav  king.] 
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supplied  their  numbers  with  fresh  streams  of  adventurers  from 
the  Baltic  coast.'1  But,  when  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  had 
struck  a  deep  and  permanent  root  into  the  soil,  they  mingled 
with  the  Russians  in  blood,  religion,  and  language,  and  the  first 
Waladimir  had  the  merit  of  delivering  his  country  from  these 
foreign  mercenaries.  They  had  seated  him  on  the  throne  ;  his 
riches  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  their  demands;  but  they 
listened  to  his  pleasing  advice  that  they  should  seek,  not  a 
more  grateful,  but  a  more  wealthy  master ;  that  they  should  em¬ 
bark  for  Greece,  where,  instead  of  the  skins  of  squirrels,  silk  and 
gold  would  be  the  recompense  of  their  service.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Russian  prince  admonished  his  Byzantine  ally  to  dis¬ 
perse  and  employ,  to  recompense  and  restrain,  these  impetuous 
children  of  the  North.  Contemporary  writers  have  recorded 
the  introduction,  name,  and  character  of  the  Varangians ;  each 
day  they  rose  in  confidence  and  esteem;  the  whole  body  was 
assembled  at  Constantinople  to  perform  the  duty  of  guards ;  and 
their  strength  was  recruited  by  a  numerous  band  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  from  the  island  of  Thule.  On  this  occasion  the  vague 
appellation  of  Thule  is  applied  to  England ;  and  the  new  Var¬ 
angians  were  a  colony  of  English  and  Danes  who  fled  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror.  The  habits  of  pilgrimage 
and  piracy  had  approximated  the  countries  of  the  earth  ;  these 
exiles  were  entertained  in  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  they  pre¬ 
served,  till  the  last  age  of  the  empire,  the  inheritance  of  spotless 
loyalty  and  the  use  of  the  Danish  or  English  tongue.  With 
their  broad  and  double-edged  battle-axes  on  their  shoulders, 
they  attended  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  temple,  the  senate,  and 
the  hippodrome  ;  he  slept  and  feasted  under  their  trusty  guard  ; 
and  the  keys  of  the  palace,  the  treasury,  and  the  capital  were 
held  by  the  firm  and  faithful  hands  of  the  Varangians.** 

61  Yet,  as  late  as  the  year  1018,  Kiow  and  Russia  were  still  guarded  ex  fugiti- 
vorum  servo  rum  robore  oonfluentium,  et  maxime  Danorum.  Bayer,  who  quotes 
(p.  292)  the  Chroniole  of  Dithmar  [Thietmar]  of  Merseburg,  observes  that  it  was 
unusual  for  the  Germans  to  enlist  in  a  foreign  service. 

m  Ducange  has  oolleoted  from  the  original  authors  the  state  and  history  of  the 
Varangi  at  Constantinople  (Glossar.  Med.  et  Infims  Graeoitatis,  sub  voce  Bdpayyoi ; 
Med.  et  Infims  Latinitatis,  sub  vooe  Vagri ;  Not.  ad.  Alexiad.  Annas  Comnenas,  p. 
256,  257,  258  ;  Notes  sur  Villehardouin,  p.  296-299).  See  likewise  the  annotations 
of  Reiske  to  the  Ceremoniale  Aul»  Byzant.  of  Constantine,  tom.  ii.  p.  149,  150. 
Saxo  Grammaticus  affirms  that  they  spoke  Danish  ;  but  Codinus  maintains  them  till 
the  fifteenth  oentury  in  the  use  of  their  native  English  :  Uo\vxpoyl(ov<n  ol  Bdpayyoi 
fcetrk  wdrptoy  y\ vutray  aincpy  Ijroi  *1  yKXrjyiffrL 
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In  the  tenth  century,  the  geography  of  Scythia  was  extended  oeoenphy 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  ancient  knowledge ;  and  the  monarchy  of  Russia, 
of  the  Russians  obtains  a  vast  and  conspicuous  place  in  the  map  A  D' 080 
of  Constantine.63  The  sons  of  Ruric  were  masters  of  the  spacious 
province  of  Wolodomir,  or  Moscow ;  and,  if  they  were  confined 
on  that  side  by  the  hordes  of  the  East,  their  western  frontier  in 
those  early  days  was  enlarged  to  the  Baltic  sea  and  the  country 
of  the  Prussians.  Their  northern  reign  ascended  above  the 
sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  over  the  Hyperborean  regions,  which 
fancy  had  peopled  with  monsters,  or  clouded  with  eternal  dark¬ 
ness.  To  the  south  they  followed  the  course  of  the  Borysthenes, 
and  approached  with  that  river  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine 
8ea.  The  tribes  that  dwelt,  or  wandered,  in  this  ample  circuit 
were  obedient  to  the  same  conqueror,  and  insensibly  blended 
into  the  same  nation.  The  language  of  Russia  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Sclavonian ;  but,  in  the  tenth  century,  these  two  modes  of 
speech  were  different  from  each  other ;  and,  as  the  Sclavonian 
prevailed  in  the  8outh,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  original 
Russians  of  the  North,  the  primitive  subjects  of  the  Varangian 
chief,  were  a  portion  of  the  Fennic  race.64  With  the  emigra¬ 
tion,  union,  or  dissolution  of  the  wandering  tribes,  the  loose  and 
indefinite  picture  of  the  Scythian  desert  has  continually  shifted. 

But  the  most  ancient  map  of  Russia  affords  some  places  which 
still  retain  their  name  and  position ;  and  the  two  capitals,  Novo- 
gorod  *  and  Kiow,®  are  coeval  with  the  first  age  of  the  mon- 

u  The  original  record  of  the  geography  and  trade  of  Russia  is  produced  by  the 
wnperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitns  (de  Administrat.  Imperii,  o.  2,  p.  55,  56,  c. 

9,  p.  59*61.  e.  18,  p.  68-67,  o.  87,  p.  106,  c.  42,  p.  112,  118),  and  illustrated  by  the 
diligence  ol  Bayer  (de  GeographiA  Russia  vimnarumque  Region  am  circiter  a.c. 

946,  in  Comment.  Aeedem.  Retro poL  tom.  ix.  p.  867-422,  tom.  x.  p.  871-421),  with 
the  aid  of  the  chronicles  and  traditions  of  Russia,  Scandinavia,  Ac. 

44  'There  wears  peoples  of  Pinnio  race  in  Livonia  and  Ingria,  between  Novgorod 
and  the  Baltic ;  and  east  of  Novgorod  the  Finnio  circle  reached  down  to  the  Oka, 

—»ii  of  Moskowa.  The  most  southerly  of  these  peoples  were  the  Muromians, 
whose  town  was  Murom  ;  north  of  these  were  the  Merians,  whose  town  was  Rostov  ; 
and  farther  north  were  the  Ves,  who  lived  about  the  White  Lake  (Bielo-ozero). 

The  Muromians,  the  Merians,  and  Yes  were  in  loose  subjection  to  Riurio  (Nestor, 
e.  15)1 

u  The  haughty  proverb  :  "  Who  can  resist  God  and  the  great  Novogorod  ?  ”  is 
applied  by  M.  Levesque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  tom.  i.  p.  60)  even  to  the  times  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  reign  of  Rune.  In  the  course  of  his  history  he  frequently  celebrates  this 
republic,  which  was  suppressed  a. d.  1475  (tom.  ii.  p.  252-2661.  That  aoourate 
traveller,  Adam  Glean  us,  describes  (in  1685)  the  remains  of  Novogorod,  and  the 
route  by  sea  and  land  of  the  Holstein  ambassadors  (tom.  i.  p.  128-129). 

—  In  his  magni  d vitals,  qua  est  caput  regni,  plus  trecento  eoclesi©  haben  ur 
el  n  audios  ooto,  popali  etiam  ignota  man  us  (Eggehardus  ad  a.d.  1018,  apod 
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archy.  Novogorod  had  not  yet  deserved  the  epithet  of  great, 
nor  the  alliance  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  which  diffused  the 
streams  of  opulence  and  the  principles  of  freedom.  Kiow  could 
not  yet  boast  of  three  hundred  churches,  an  innumerable  people, 
and  a  degree  of  greatness  and  splendour,  which  was  compared 
with  Constantinople  by  those  who  had  never  seen  the  residence 
of  the  Caesars.  In  their  origin,  the  two  cities  were  no  more 
than  camps  or  fairs,  the  most  convenient  stations  in  which  the 
barbarians  might  assemble  for  the  occasional  business  of  war  or 
trade.  Yet  even  these  assemblies  announce  some  progress  in 
the  arts  of  society  ;  a  new  breed  of  cattle  was  imported  from 
the  southern  provinces ;  and  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
pervaded  the  sea  and  land  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Oder  to  the  port  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
days  of  idolatry  and  barbarism,  the  Sclavonic  city  of  Julin  was 
frequented  and  enriched  by  the  Normans,  who  had  prudently 
secured  a  free  mart  of  purchase  and  exchange.*7  From  this 
harbour,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oder,  the  corsair,  or  merchant, 
sailed  in  forty-three  days  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
the  most  distant  nations  were  intermingled,  and  the  holy  groves 
of  Curland  a/re  said  to  have  been  decorated  with  Grecian  and 
Spanish  gold.*6  Between  the  sea  and  Novogorod  an  easy  inter¬ 
course  was  discovered :  in  the  summer,  through  a  gulf,  a  lake, 
and  a  navigable  river;  in  the  winter  season,  over  the  hard  and 


Bayer,  tom.  is.  p.  4X2  [Ekkehardus  Uraugiensls,  Chronioon,  ap.  Pert*,  Mon.  vi.]). 
He  likewise  quotes  (tom.  x.  p.  897)  the  words  of  the  Saxon  annalist  [Adam  of 
Bremen,  ii.  e.  19],  Oujus  [Btuiiae)  metropolis  eat  Chive,  omnia  soeptrl  Constantino* 
politani  quo  eet  olarissimum  deons  Qrsoie.  The  fame  of  Kiow,  especially  in  the 
xith  oentury,  had  reached  the  German  and  the  Arabian  geographers. 

•7  In  Odoro  ostio  quA  Soythioas  allnit  palndes,  nobiliesima  m vitae  nlinnm  [lep. 
Jnmne],  eeleberrimam  Barbaris  et  Grnois  qui  sunt  in  cironitu  prostans  stationem  ; 
eet  sane  maxima  omnium  quae  Enropa  claudit  eivitatum  (Adam  Bremensis,  Hist. 
Eeoles.  p.  19  [ii.  19]).  A  strange  exaggeration  even  in  the  xith  oentnry.  The  trade 
of  the  Baltio,  and  the  Hanseatic  leagne,  are  carefully  treated  in  Anderson’s  Historioal 
Dednotion  of  Commeroe ;  at  least  in  our  language,  I  am  not  aoqnainted  with  any 
book  so  satisfactory.  [Jnmne  lies  near  Wollin.] 

99  Aooording  to  Adam  of  Bremen  (de  Situ  Danio,  p.  68),  the, old  Curland  ex¬ 
tended  eight  dayB’  journey  along  the  ooast ;  and  by  Peter  Teutoburgious  (p.  68,  a.n. 
1326)  Memel  Is  defined  as  the  oommon  frontier  of  Bussia,  Curland,  and  Prussia. 
Auram  ibi  plurimum  (sayB  Adam)  [  .  .  .  ]  divinis  anguribns  atqne  neoromanticis 
omnes  domus  sunt  plena  ...  a  toto  orbe  ibi  responsa  petuntur  maxime  ab 
Hispanis  (forsan  Zupanit,  id  est  regnlis  Lettovio  [other  oonjeotures  are  :  Cispanis 
and  his  papanii])  et  Groais  [o.  16].  The  name  of  Greeks  was  applied  to  the 
Bnssians  even  before  their  conversion :  an  imperfect  conversion,  if  they  still  con- 
suited  the  wi sards  of  Curland  (Bayer,  tom.  x.  p.  878,  402,  Ac. :  Grotiui,  Prolegomen. 
ad  Hist.  Goth.  p.  99). 
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level  surface  of  boundless  snows.  From  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  the  Russians  descended  the  streams  that  fall  into 
the  Borysthenes ;  their  canoes,  of  a  single  tree,  were  laden  with 
■laves  of  every  age,  furs  of  every  species,  the  spoil  of  their  bee¬ 
hives,  and  the  hides  of  their  cattle ;  and  the  whole  produce  of 
the  North  was  collected  and  discharged  in  the  magazines  of 
Kiow.  The  month  of  June  was  the  ordinary  season  of  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  fleet ;  the  timber  of  the  canoes  was  framed  into 
the  oars  and  benches  of  more  solid  and  capacious  boats ;  and 
they  proceeded  without  obstacle  down  the  Borysthenes,  as  far 
as  the  seven  or  thirteen  ridges  of  rocks,  which  traverse  the  bed, 
and  precipitate  the  waters,  of  the  river.  At  the  more  shallow 
falls  it  was  sufficient  to  lighten  the  vessels;  but  the  deeper 
cataracts  were  impassable ;  and  the  mariners,  who  dragged  their 
vessels  and  their  slaves  six  miles  over  land,  were  exposed  in  this 
toilsome  journey  to  the  robbers  of  the  desert.**  At  the  first 
island  below  the  falls,  the  Russians  celebrated  the  festival  of 
their  escape ;  at  a  second,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they 
repaired  their  shattered  vessels  for  the  longer  and  more  perilous 
voyage  of  the  Black  Sea.  If  they  steered  along  the  coast,  the 
Danube  was  accessible ;  with  a  fair  wind  they  could  reach  in 
thirty-six  or  forty  hours  the  opposite  shores  of  Anatolia;  and 
Constantinople  admitted  the  annual  visit  of  the  strangers  of  the 
North.  They  returned  at  the  stated  season  with  a  rich  cargo 
of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  the  manufactures  of  Greece,  and  the 
•pices  of  India.  Some  of  their  countrymen  resided  in  the 
capital  and  provinces ;  and  the  national  treaties  protected  the 
penons,  effects,  and  privileges  of  the  Russian  merchant.70 

**  Constantine  [de  adm.  Imp.  o.  9]  only  reckons  seven  cataracts,  of  which  he 
fives  the  Russian  and  Sclavonic  names ;  but  thirteen  are  enumerated  by  the  Sieur 
4e  Beeupftan,  a  French  engineer,  who  had  surveyed  the  course  and  navigation  of 
the  Dnieper  or  Borysthenes  (Description  de  Ukraine,  Bonen,  1660,  a  thin  quarto), 
bat  tbs  map  is  unluckily  wanting  in  my  copy.  [See  Appendix  15.] 

n  Nestor  apod  Levesque,  Hist,  de  Bussie,  tom.  i.  p.  78-80  [caps.  21,  22,  27,  86]. 
From  the  Dnieper  or  Borysthenes,  the  Russians  went  to  Black  Bulgaria,  Chaxaria, 
and  Syria.  To  Syria,  how  ?  where  7  when  7  May  we  not,  instead  of  Ivpfo,  read 
2> vie  7  (de  Adminlitrst.  Imp.  c.  42,  p.  118).  The  alteration  is  slight ;  the  position 
of  Bosnia,  between  Chaxaria  and  Lexica,  is  perfectly  suitable ;  and  the  name  was 
soil  used  In  the  xith  century  (Cedren.  tom.  ii.  p.  770).  [Four  treaties  are  cited 
id  the  old  Russian  chronicle:  (1)  a.d.  907  (Nestor,  o.  21)  with  Oleg;  (2)  a.d.  911 
(tb.  e.  22)  with  Oleg;  (8)  a.d.  945  (*b.  c.  27)  with  Igor;  (4)  a.d.  970  (ib.  c.  86) 
e*th  Sviatoslav.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  texts  of  the  last  tnree  treaties  inserted 
by  the  chronicler  are  genuine.  According  to  oustom,  duplicates  of  the  documents 
in  Greek  and  in  the  language  of  the  other  contracting  party  were  drawn  up.  These 
fresh  ss  have  attracted  much  attention  front  Russian  scholars.  Two  investigations 
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Naval  ex¬ 
peditions 
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Russians 
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Constanti¬ 
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But  the  same  communication  which  had  been  opened  for  the 
benefit,  waa  soon  abused  for  the  injury,  of  mankind.  In  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years,  the  Russians  made  four  at¬ 
tempts  to  plunder  the  treasures  of  Constantinople;  the  event 
was  various,  but  the  motive,  the  means,  and  the  object  were 
the  same  in  these  naval  expeditions.71  The  Russian  traders 
had  seen  the  magnificence  and  tasted  the  luxury  of  the  city  of 
the  Ceesars.  A  marvellous  tale,  and  a  scanty  supply,  excited 
the  desires  of  their  savage  countrymen :  they  envied  the  gifts 
of  nature  which  their  climate  denied ;  they  coveted  the  works 
of  art  which  they  were  too  lazy  to  imitate  and  too  indigent  to 
purchase :  the  Varangian  princes  unfurled  the  banners  of  pira¬ 
tical  adventure,  and  their  bravest  soldiers  were  drawn  from  the 
nations  that  dwelt  in  the  northern  isles  of  the  ocean.71  The 
image  •  of  their  naval  armaments  was  revived  in  the  last  century 
in  the  fleets  of  the  Cossacks,  which  issued  from  the  Borysthenes 
to  navigate  the  same  seas  for  a  similar  purpose.71  The  Greek 
appellation  of  numoxyla,  or  single  canoes,  might  be  justly  applied 
to  the  bottom  of  their  vessels.  It  was  scooped  out  of  the  long 
stem  of  a  beech  or  willow,  but  the  slight  and  narrow  foundation 
was  raised  and  continued  on  either  side  with  planks,  till  it  at¬ 
tained  the  length  of  sixty,  and  the  height  of  about  twelve,  feet. 
These  boats  were  built  without  a  deck,  but  with  two  rudders 
and  a  mast ;  to  move  with  sails  and  oars ;  and  to  contain  from 
forty  to  seventy  men,  with  their  arms,  and  provisions  of  fresh 
water  and  salt  fish.  The  first  trial  of  the  Russians  was  made 


deserve  special  mention :  a  paper  of  Sergieevioh  in  the  Zhornal  Minist.  Nar.  Proev., 
January,  1882,  and  an  artiole  of  Dixnitriu  in  Vizantiiski  Vremennik,  ii.  p.  581  sqq. 
(1898).  The  transaction  of  a.d.  907,  before  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  was  merely 
a  convention,  not  a  formal  treaty ;  and  Dimitriu  shows  that  the  negotiation  of 
a.d.  911  was  doubtless  intended  to  convert  the  spirit  of  this  convention  into  an 
international  treaty,  signed  and  sealed.  But  he  also  makes  it  probable  that 
this  treaty  of  a.d.  911  did  not  receive  its  final  ratification  from  Oleg  and  his 
boyars,  and  consequently  was  not  strictly  binding.  But  it  proved  a  basis  for  the 
treaty  of  945,  whioh  was  completed  with  the  full  diplomatic  forms  and  which  refers 
back  to  it.] 

71  The  wars  of  the  Russians  and  Greeks  in  the  ixth,  xth,  and  xith  oenturies  are 
related  in  the  Byzantine  Annals,  especially  those  of  Zonaras  and  Cedrenus ;  and  all 
their  testimonies  are  collected  in  the  Rustica  of  Stritter,  tom.  ii.  pan  ii.  p.  939- 
1044. 

71  Tlpoctraipurdfirvos  9b  xo)  (Tvpfiax^by  otic  ikiyov  &t b  ra>y  Karoucotyrvy  4v  volt 
ypotraoKriois  rod  ’{hctayou  rfjaois  40vw*.  Cedrenus,  in  Gompend.  p.  756  [ii.  651,  ed  B.]. 

78  See  Beauplan  (Description  de  l’Ukraine,  p.  54-61).  His  descriptions  are  lively, 
his  plans  accurate,  and,  except  the  circumstance  of  fire-arms,  we  may  read  old  Russians 
for  modern  Oossaoks. 
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with  two  hundred  boats;  but,  when  the  national  force  was 
exerted,  they  might  arm  against  Constantinople  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  vessels.  Their  fleet  was  not  much  inferior  to 
the  royal  navy  of  Agamemnon,  but  it  was  magnified  in  the 
eyes  of  fear  to  ten  or  fifteen  times  the  real  proportion  of  its 
strength  and  numbers.  Had  the  Greek  emperors  been  endowed 
with  foresight  to  discern,  and  vigour  to  prevent,  perhaps  they 
might  have  sealed  with  a  maritime  force  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
thenes.  Their  indolence  abandoned  the  coast  of  Anatolia  to 
the  calamities  of  a  piratical  war,  which,  after  an  interval  of  six 
hundred  years,  again  infested  the  Euxine ;  but,  as  long  as  the 
capital  was  respected,  the  sufferings  of  a  distant  province  escaped 
the  notice  both  of  the  prince  and  the  historian.  The  storm, 
which  had  swept  along  from  the  Phasis  and  Trebizond,  at  length 
burst  on  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace :  a  strait  of  fifteen  miles,  in 
which  the  rude  vessels  of  the  Russian  might  have  been  stopped 
and  destroyed  by  a  more  skilful  adversary.  In  their  first  enter-  The  ax*t. 
prise 74  under  the  prince  of  Kiow,  they  passed  without  opposition,  cm 
and  occupied  the  port  of  Constantinople  in  the  absence  of  the 
emperor  Michael,  the  son  of  Theophilus.  Through  a  crowd  ofwiebMi 
perils  he  landed  at  the  palace  stairs,  and  immediately  repaired  to 
a  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary.74  By  the  advice  of  the  patriarch, 

74  It  10  to  be  lamented  that  Bayer  has  only  given  a  Dissertation  de  Rnssornm 
prtmA  Expeditions  Oo nstantinopoiitani  (Comment.  Academ.  Petropol.  tom.  vi.  p.  866- 
191).  Alter  disentangling  some  chronological  intricacies,  he  fixes  it  in  the  yean 
964  or  866,  a  date  which  might  have  smoothed  some  doubts  and  difficulties  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  M.  Levesque’s  history.  [The  true  date  of  the  Russian  attack  on  Constanti¬ 
nople  is  given  in  a  short  Chronicle  first  printed  by  F.  Cumont  in  “  Aneodota  Bruxel- 
knsia  L  Chroniques  qnelques  bysantines  du  User.  11876  ”  ;  and  has  been  established 
dsmoortrahvely  by  G.  de  Boor  (Byx.  Zeitseh.  iv.  p.  446  $qq.).  It  is  Jnne  18,  860 ; 
the  old  date  866  or  866  was  derived  from  the  Chronicle  of  PBendo-Symeon  (p.  674,  ed. 

Boon  :  cp.  above,  vol.  5,  p.  534) ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  Hindi  that  the  dates 
of  this  chronicle  had  no  authority.  The  same  source  which  gives  the  right  date 
amri*  that  the  Russians  were  defeated  and  annihilated  (4?aW<r0s<r<u')  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians  with  the  help  of  the  Virgin.  It  seems  certain  that  they  experienced  a  severe  de- 
hat  afUr  their  retreat  from  the  walls.  Two  homilies  delivered  by  Photins  on  the 
ooension  of  this  attack  were  published  by  Nauok  in  1867  and  again  by  C.  Muller  in 
Frag  Hist  Grace.  v.  9,  p.  169  $qq.  The  first  was  spoken  in  the  moment  of  terror 
before  the  Emperor’s  arrival ;  the  seoond  after  the  rescue.  But  the  second  makes  no 
motion  of  the  destruction  of  the  hostile  armament ;  hence  de  Boor  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  delivered  immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  barbarians  from  the  walls,  but 
before  their  destruction.  Another  contemporary  notioe  of  the  event  is  found  in  the  life 
of  Ignatius  by  Nicetas  (see  above,  vol.  6,  p.  589),  Mlgne,  P.  G.  105,  p.  519.  The 
chronicle  of  Nestor  makes  Oskold  and  Dir  (see  above,  note  60)  the  leaders  of  tbs 
expedition-] 

T*  When  Photins  wrote  his  encyclic  epistle  on  the  conversion  of  the  Russians, 
the  miracle  was  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe  ;  he  reproaches  the  nation  as  tit  itfiAnfru  «s 1 
jns^erfsr  [vfrrei]  ItrrYptvf  rerr^>A«ree.  [See  Photii  BpistollS,  ed.  VakdtiS,  p.  178.1 
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her  garment,  a  precious  relic,  was  drawn  from  the  sanctuary 
and  dipped  in  the  sea ;  and  a  seasonable  tempest,  which  deter¬ 
mined  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  was  devoutly  ascribed  to  the 
Scona  Mother  of  God.7*  The  silence  of  the  Greeks  may  inspire  some 
doubt  of  the  truth,  or  at  least  of  the  importance,  of  the  seoond 
attempt  of  Oleg,  the  guardian  of  the  sons  of  Rurio.TT  A  strong 
barrier  of  arms  and  fortifications  defended  the  Bosphorus  :  they 
were  eluded  by  the  usual  expedient  of  drawing  the  boats  over 
the  isthmus;  and  this  simple  operation  is  described  in  the 
national  chronicles  as  if  the  Russian  fleet  had  sailed  over  dry 
The  third,  land  with  a  brisk  and  favourable  gale.  The  leader  of  the  third 

A  D  Oil  ° 

armament,  Igor,  the  son  of  Ruric,  had  chosen  a  moment  of 
weakness  and  decay,  when  the  naval  powers  of  the  empire  were 
employed  against  the  Saracens.  But,  if  courage  be  not  want¬ 
ing,  the  instruments  of  defence  are  seldom  deficient.  Fifteen 
broken  and  decayed  galleys  were  boldly  launched  against  the 
enemy ;  but,  instead  of  the  single  tube  of  Greek  fire  usually 
planted  on  the  prow,  the  sides  and  stem  of  each  vessel  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  that  liquid  combustible.  The  engineers 
were  dexterous;  the  weather  was  propitious;  many  thousand 
Russians,  who  chose  rather  to  be  drowned  than  burnt,  leaped 
into  the  sea ;  and  those  who  escaped  to  the  Thracian  shore  were 
inhumanly  slaughtered  by  the  peasants  and  soldiers.  Tet  one 
third  of  the  canoes  escaped  into  shallow  water ;  and  the  next 
spring  Igor  was  again  prepared  to  retrieve  his  disgrace  and  claim 
his  revenge.78  After  a  long  peace,  Jaroslaus,  the  great-grandson 
The  fourth,  of  Igor,  resumed  the  same  project  of  a  naval  invasion.  A  fleet, 
A  D'  under  the  command  of  his  son,  was  repulsed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosphorus  by  the  same  artificial  flames.  But  in  the  rash¬ 
ness  of  pursuit  the  vanguard  of  the  Greeks  was  encompassed 

78  Leo  Gramma  tious,  p.  468,  464  [p.  241,  ed.  B.].  Oona  tan  tint  Oontisnator,  in 
Soript.  poet  Theophanem,  p.  121, 122  [p.  196-7,  ed.  B.]  Simeon  Logothet.  p.  446, 
446  [p.  674-5,  ed.  B.].  Georg.  Monaoh.  p.  535,  586  [826,  ed.  B.].  Cedrenos,  tom.  ii. 
p.  551  [ii.  173,  ed.  B.].  Zonarae,  tom.  ii.  p.  162  [xvi.  5]. 

77  See  Nestor  [o.  21]  and  Nioon,  in  Levesque's  Hist,  de  Bneeie,  tom.  i.  p.  74-80. 
Katona  (Hist.  Dueum,  p.  75-79)  uses  hie  advantage  to  disprove  this  Russian  victory, 
whioh  would  oloud  the  siege  ol  Kiow  by  the  Hungarians. 

78  Leo  Grammations,  p.  506,  507  [p.  828,  ed.  B.]  ;  Insert.  Oontin.  p.  968,  264 
[p.  424] ;  Simeon  Logothet.  p.  490,  491  [p.  746-7,  ed.  B.]  ;  Georg.  Monaoh.  p.  668, 
689  [p.  914,  ed.  B.]. ;  Oedren.  tom.  ii.  p.  629  [ii.  816,  ed.  B.] ;  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  p. 
190,  191  [xvi.  16] ;  and  Luitprand,  1.  v.  o.  6  [=■  o.  16],  who  writes  tram  ths  narra¬ 
tives  of  his  father-in-law,  then  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  sonnets  the  vain 
exaggeration  of  the  Greeks,  [Nestor,  o.  26.] 
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by  an  irresistible  multitude  of  boats  and  men ;  their  provision 
of  fire  was  probably  exhausted ;  and  twenty-four  galleys  were 
either  taken,  sunk,  or  destroyed.70 

Yet  the  threats  or  calamities  of  a  Russian  war  were  more  N<*otu- 
frequently  diverted  by  treaty  than  by  arms.  In  these  naval  hos-  propheor 
tilities  every  disadvantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks ;  their 
savage  enemy  afforded  no  mercy ;  his  poverty  promised  no  spoil ; 
his  impenetrable  retreat  deprived  the  conqueror  of  the  hopes  of 
revenge ;  and  the  pride  or  weakness  of  empire  indulged  an 
opinion  that  no  honour  could  be  gained  or  lost  in  the  intercourse 
with  barbarians.  At  first  their  demands  were  high  and  inadmis¬ 
sible,  three  pounds  of  gold  for  each  soldier  or  mariner  of  the 
fleet ;  the  Russian  youth  adhered  to  the  design  of  conquest  and 
glory ;  but  the  counsels  of  moderation  were  recommended  by 
the  hoary  sages.  “ Be  content,”  they  said,  “with  the  liberal u.d. omi 
offers  of  Cesar ;  is  it  not  far  better  to  obtain  without  a  combat 
the  possession  of  gold,  silver,  silks,  and  all  the  objects  of  our 
desires?  Are  we  sure  of  victory?  Can  we  conclude  a  treaty 
with  the  sea?  We  do  not  tread  on  the  land;  we  float  on  the 
abyss  of  water,  and  a  common  death  hangs  over  our  heads.” 80 
The  memory  of  these  Arctic  fleets  that  seemed  to  descend  from 
the  Polar  circle  left  a  deep  impression  of  terror  on  the  Imperial 
city.  By  the  vulgar  of  every  rank,  it  was  asserted  and  believed 
that  an  equestrian  statue  in  the  square  of  Taurus  was  secretly 
inscribed  with  a  prophecy,  how  the  Russians,  in  the  last  days, 
should  become  masters  of  Constantinople.81  In  our  own  time, 
a  Russian  armament,  instead  of  sailing  from  the  Borysthenes, 
has  circumnavigated  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  the  Turkish 
capital  has  been  threatened  by  a  squadron  of  strong  and  lofty 

T*  I  rad  only  Appeal  to  Cedrenna  (tom.  U.  p.  70S,  759  Hi.  551,  ed.  B.])  and  Zooms* 

(tom-  \L  p.  358.  354  [xvii.  24]),  bat  they  grow  more  weighty  and  credible  u  they 
draw  Dear  to  their  own  times.  [Cp.  Nestor,  e.  56.] 

Nestor,  spud  Levesque,  Hist,  de  Russia,  tom.  1.  p.  87.  [This  sdvioewss 
given  by  his  eoaneeilors  to  Igor  in  a.d.  944.  See  Nestor,  o.  27  ;  p.  25,  ed.  Miklosioh.1 

91  This  brazen  statue,  which  had  been  brought  from  Antiooh,  and  was  melted 
down  by  the  Latins,  was  supposed  to  represent  either  Joshua  or  Bellerophon,  an 
odd  dilemma.  See  Nicetas  Choniates  (p.  418,  414  [p.  848,  ed.  Bonn]),  Godinas  (de 
Oridnibus  \  Ug.  de  Slgnis]  C.  P.  p.  24  [p.  48,  ed.  B.]),  and  the  anonymous  writer  de 
Antiquitai.  O.  P.  (Bandari,  Imp.  Orient,  tom.  i.  p  17,  18)  who  lived  about  the  year 
1100.  They  witness  the  belief  of  the  prophecy  ;  the  rest  is  immaterial.  [The  pro¬ 
phecy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  passage  of  Nicetas ;  and  “  Godinas  ”  is  merely  a 
copyist  of  the  anonymous  TJdrpia  rfa  KwrerarruwwdAcwy  edited  by  O.  Bandari  (see 
above,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  8).  Therefore  (as  Smith  rightly  pointed  out  in  his  annotation 
So  this  note)  there  is  only  one  witness.] 
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ships  of  war,  each  of  which,  with  its  naval  science  and  thunder¬ 
ing  artillery,  could  have  sunk  or  scattered  an  hundred  canoes, 
such  as  those  of  their  ancestors.  Perhaps  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  may  yet  behold  the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction,  of  a 
rare  prediction,  of  which  the  style  is  unambiguous  and  the  date 
unquestionable. 

Rem  oi  By  land  the  Bussians  were  less  formidable  than  by  sea  ; 
dADsT  a.d.  and,  as  they  fought  for  the  most  part  on  foot,  their  irregular 
SSMra  legions  must  often  have  been  broken  and  overthrown  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  Scythian  hordes.  Yet  their  growing  towns,  how¬ 
ever  slight  and  imperfect,  presented  a  shelter  to  the  subject  and 
a  barrier  to  the  enemy:  the  monarchy  of  Kiow,  till  a  fatal 
partition,  assumed  the  dominion  of  the  North ;  and  the  nations 
from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube  were  subdued  or  repelled  by  the 
[svtetoBiAv.  arms  of  Swatoslaus,®  the  son  of  Igor,  the  son  of  Oleg,  the  son 
a.d.  ma.9ts]  q£  The  vigour  of  his  mind  and  body  was  fortified  by  the 

hardships  of  a  military  and  savage  life.  Wrapt  in  a  bear-skin 
Swatoslaus  usually  slept  on  the  ground,  his  head  reclining  on  a 
saddle ;  his  diet  was  coarse  and  frugal,  and,  like  the  heroes  of 
Homer,83  his  meat  (it  was  often  horse-flesh)  was  broiled  or 
roasted  on  the  coals.  The  exercise  of  war  gave  stability  and 
discipline  to  his  army ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  soldier 
U.D.96T]  was  permitted  to  transcend  the  luxury  of  his  chief.  By  an 
embassy  from  Nicephorus,  the  Greek  emperor,  he  was  moved  to 
[Circa  undertake  the  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  and  a  gift  of  fifteen  hundred 
*64,80W  pounds  of  gold  was  laid  at  his  feet  to  defray  the  expense,  or  reward 
the  toils,  of  the  expedition.81  An  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 


81  The  life  of  Swatoslaus,  or  Sviateelaf,  or  Sphendosthlabus  [the  form  in  Greek 
writers],  is  extracted  from  the  Russian  Chronicles  bj  M.  Levesque  (Hist,  de  Russie, 
tom.  i.  pp.  94-107).  [Nestor,  o.  32-86.  Sviatoslav  was  bom  in  a.d.  942  (cp.  Nestor, 
o.  27) ;  his  independent  reign  began  about  a.d.  965,  in  whiah  year  he  made  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Ehazars  (ib.  32).] 

83  This  resemblance  may  be  dearly  seen  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad  (205-2211, 
in  the  minute  detail  of  the  cookery  of  Aohilles.  By  Buch  a  picture  a  modern  eplo 
poet  would  disgrace  his  work  and  disgust  his  reader ;  but  the  Greek  verses  are  har¬ 
monious  ;  a  dead  language  can  seldom  appear  low  or  familiar ;  and  at  the  distance 
of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years  we  are  amused  with  the  primitive  manners  of 
antiquity. 

84  [The  Bulgarian  Tsar  Peter,  successor  of  Simeon,  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Empire  in  a.d.  927.  He  stipulated  to  prevent  the  Hungarians  from  invading  the 
Empire,  and  in  return  he  was  to  reoeive  an  annual  subsidy ;  and  the  contract  was 
sealed  by  his  marriage  with  the  granddaughter  of  Romanus.  Peter,  a  feeble  prinoe, 
wished  to  preserve  the  treaty,  but  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  some  Magyar  invasions 
(a.d.  959,  962,  967) ;  and  the  strong  and  victorious  Nicephorus  refused  to  pay  the 
subsidies  any  longer.  He  saw  that  the  time  had  come  to  reassert  the  power  of  the 
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was  assembled  and  embarked ;  they  sailed  from  the  Borysthenes 
to  the  Danube ;  their  landing  was  effected  on  the  Msssian  shore ; 
and,  after  a  sharp  encounter,  the  swords  of  the  Bussians  pre¬ 
vailed  against  the  arrows  of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The  van¬ 
quished  king  sunk  into  the  grave;  his  children  were  made (Ju. so. 
captive;86  and  his  dominions  as  far  as  mount  Hamms,  were1'  ' 
subdued  or  ravaged  by  the  northern  invaders.  But,  instead  of 
relinquishing  his  prey  and  performing  his  engagements,  the  Var¬ 
angian  prince  was  more  disposed  to  advance  than  to  retire ; 
and,  had  his  ambition  been  crowned  with  success,  the  seat  of 
empire  in  that  early  period  might  have  been  transferred  to  a 
more  temperate  and  fruitful  climate.  Swatoslaus  enjoyed  and 
acknowledged  the  advantages  of  his  new  position,  in  which  he 
oould  unite,  by  exchange  or  rapine,  the  various  productions  of 
the  earth.  By  an  easy  navigation  he  might  draw  from  Bussia 
the  native  commodities  of  furs,  wax,  and  hydromel ;  Hungary 
supplied  him  with  a  breed  of  horses  and  the  spoils  of  the  West ; 
and  Greece  abounded  with  gold,  silver,  and  the  foreign  luxuries 
which  his  poverty  had  affected  to  disdain.  The  bands  of 
Patzinacites,  Chozars,  and  Turks  repaired  to  the  standard  of 

Empire  against  Bulgaria.  He  advanced  against  Peter  in  967  (this  is  the  right  date  ; 
others  place  it  in  966),  but  unaccountably  retreated  without  accomplishing  anything. 

Be  then  sent  Oalocyres  to  Kiev  to  instigate  Sviatoslav  against  Bulgaria.  The  envoy 
was  a  traitor,  and  oonoeived  the  idea  of  making  Sviatoslav's  conquest  of  Bulgaria  a 
mmrtM  of  ascending  himself  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  Sviatoslav  conquered  the 
north  of  Bulgaria  in  the  same  year  (Nestor,  o.  82),  and  established  his  residence  at 
Peristhlava  (near  Tuloea,  on  south  arm  of  the  Danube  delta ;  to  be  distinguished 
bon  Great  Peristhlava,  see  below,  note  901.  Drster  (Silistria)  alone  held  out  against 
the  Bussians.  Sviatoslav  wintered  at  Peristhlava,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Bnssia  in  the  following  year  (968)  to  deliver  Kiev,  whioh  was  besieged  by  the  Pat- 
tinaks  (Nestor,  e.  38).  A  few  months  later  his  mother  Olga  died  (i6.  o.  84),  and  then 
Sviatoslav  returned  to  Bulgaria,  whioh  he  purposed  to  make  the  centre  of  his  do¬ 
minions.  Leo  Diaoonus  (v.  e.  2,  8 ;  p.  77-79)  and  the  Greek  writers  do  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  first  and  seoond  Russian  invasions  of  Sviatoslav  ;  hence  the  narrative 
of  Gibbon  is  confused.  For  these  events  see  Jirecek,  Gesohiohte  der  Bulgaren,  p. 

186-7  ;  Hi  Herding,  Geschichte  der  8erben  und  Bulgaren,  i.  127  tqq. ;  and  (very  fully 
told  in)  SchlumbergeT,  Nidphore  Phooas,  c.  xii.  and  o.  xv.] 

•*  r Before  Peter's  death,  in  Jan.  a. n.  969,  Nicephoros,  aware  of  the  treachery  of 
Us  ambassador  Calocyree  who  had  remained  with  Sviatoslav,  and  afraid  of  the 
ambition  of  the  Russian  prince,  changed  his  policy  ;  and,  though  he  had  called 
Bassia  in  to  subdne  Bulgaria,  he  now  formed  a  treaty  with  Bulgaria  to  keep  Russia 
oat.  The  basis  of  this  treaty  (Leo  Diac.  p.  7-9)  waB  a  contract  of  marriage  between 
the  tw  »  young  Emperors,  Basil  and  Constantine,  and  two  Bulgarian  princesses.  Then 
the  death  of  Peter  supervened.  David  the  son  of  Shishman  the  Tsar  of  western  Bul¬ 
garia  (cp.  above,  p.  142,  note  22)  made  an  attempt  to  seise  eastern  Bulgaria,  but 
was  anticipated  by  Peter's  young  son,  Boris.  Then  Sviatoslav  returned  to  Bulgaria 
(n*  last  note).  During  his  absence  Little  Peristhlava  seems  to  have  been  regained 
by  the  Bulgarians  and  he  had  to  recapture  It.  Then  he  went  south  and  took  Great 
Peristhlava  ;  and  captured  Boris  and  his  brother  Romanos,  a.d.  969.] 
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coaioerrMi victory;  and  the  ambassador  of  Nicephoros  betrayed  his  trust, 
assumed  the  purple,  and  promised  to  share  with  his  new  allies 
the  treasures  of  the  Eastern  world.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  the  Russian  prince  pursued  his  march  as  far  as  Hadrian- 
ople  ;  a  formal  summons  to  evacuate  the  Roman  province  was 
dismissed  with  contempt ;  and  Swatoslaus  fiercely  replied  that 
Constantinople  might  soon  expect  the  presence  of  an  enemy  and 
a  master. 

tw'john**  Nicephoros  could  no  longer  expel  the  mischief  which  he  had 

Zlml52??i.  introduced ;  “  but  his  throne  and  wife  were  inherited  by  John 
Zimisces,87  who,  in  a  diminutive  body,  possessed  the  spirit  and 
abilities  of  an  hero.  The  first  victory  of  his  lieutenants  deprived 
the  Russians  of  their  foreign  allies,  twenty  thousand  of  whom 
were  either  destroyed  by  the  sword  or  provoked  to  revolt  or 
tempted  to  desert.88  Thrace  was  delivered,  but  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  barbarians  were  still  in  arms ;  and  the  legions  that  had 
been  recalled  from  the  new  conquests  of  Syria  prepared,  with 
the  return  of  the  spring,  to  march  under  the  banners  of  a  war¬ 
like  prince,  who  declared  himself  the  friend  and  avenger  of  the 
injured  Bulgaria.  The  passes  of  mount  Hsemus  had  been  left 

88  [Nicephoros  was  assassinated  Dec.  10,  a.d.  969.  Lines  of  his  admirer  John 
Geometres,  bishop  of  Melitene,  written  soon  after  his  death,  attest  the  apprehensions 
of  the  people  of  Constantinople  at  the  threatening  Russian  invasions.  “  Rise  up,”  he 
cries  to  the  dead  sovereign,  “  gather  thine  army ;  for  the  Russian  hoet  is  speeding 
against  us ;  the  Scythians  are  throbbing  for  carnage,”  <fco.  The  pieoe  is  quoted  by 
Scylitzes  (Cedrenus,  ii.  p.  378,  ed.  Bonn)  and  iB  printed  in  Hase’s  ed.  of  Leo  Diao. 
(p.  468,  ed.  B.).  Evidently  these  verses  were  written  just  after  the  capture  of  Philip- 
popolis  by  the  Russians,  and  the  horrible  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  in  early 
spring  a.d.  '  970,  when  the  Russian  plunderers  were  already  approaching  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  capital.  John  Tzimisoes,  before  he  took  the  field,  sent  two 
embassies  to  Sviatoslav,  commanding  him  to  leave  not  only  the  Imperial  provinoes 
but  Bulgaria  (op.  Lambin  in  the  M&noires  de  l'Aoad.  de  St.  Petersburg,  1876,  p. 
119  *qq.).  In  preparing  for  his  campaign,  Tzimisoes  formed  a  new  regiment  of 
ohosen  soldiers,  which  he  oalled  the  Immortals  (Leo  Diao.  p.  107).  For  the  Russian 
wars  of  Tzimisoes  see  Sohlumberger,  L’4pop6e  Byzantine,  ohaps.  i.,  ii.,  iii. ;  and 
Bielov’s  study  (cited  below,  note  88).] 

87  This  singular  epithet  is  derived  from  the  Armenian  language,  and  Tfi/unriis  is 
interpreted  in  Greek  by  fAov(ouclr(rist  or  fxoipaxlr(Tjs.  As  I  profess  myself  equally  igno¬ 
rant  of  these  words,  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  question  in  the  play,  “  Pray  whioh  of 
you  is  the  interpreter  ?  ”  From  the  oontext  they  seem  to  signify  Adolescentulus 
(Leo  Diaoon.  1.  iv.  Ms.  apud  Duoange,  Glossar.  Greso.  p.  1570  [Bk.  v.  c.  9,  p.  98, 
ed.  Bonn]).  [Tshemshkik  would  be  the  Armenian  form.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  a  phrase  meaning  a  red  boot.] 

88  [The  first  victory  was  gained  by  the  general  Bardas  Boleros  in  the  plains  near 
Aroadiopolis  ;  it  saved  Constantinople.  M.  Bielov  in  a  study  of  this  war  (Zhurnal 
Min.  Nar.  Prosv.,  vol.  170,  1876,  p.  168  sqq.)  tried  to  show  that  the  Russians  were 
victorious,  but  (as  M.  Sohlumberger  rightly  thinks)  he  is  unsuccessful  in  proving  this 
thesis.] 
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unguarded ;  they  were  instantly  oocnpied ;  the  Roman  vanguard 
was  formed  of  the  immortals  (a  proud  imitation  of  the  Persian 
style) ;  the  emperor  led  the  main  body  of  ten  thousand  five  hun-  u.d.  ora] 
dred  foot ; 89  and  the  rest  of  his  forces  followed  in  slow  and  cautious 
array  with  the  baggage  and  military  engines.  The  first  exploit 
of  Zimisces  was  the  reduction  of  Marcianopolis,  or  Peristhlaba,90 
in  two  days :  the  trumpet  sounded ;  the  walls  were  scaled ;  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  Russians  were  put  to  the  sword ; 91  and 
the  sons  of  the  Bulgarian  king  were  rescued  from  an  ignominious 
prison,  and  invested  with  a  nominal  diadem.  After  these  re¬ 
peated  losses,  Swatoslaus  retired  to  the  strong  post  of  Dristra, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  was  pursued  by  an  enemy  who 
alternately  employed  the  arms  of  celerity  and  delay.  The  By-  [state  of 
zantine  galleys  ascended  the  river;  the  legions  completed  a  line S”s?Aprti 
of  circumvallation ; 99  and  the  Russian  prince  was  encompassed, 981 
assaulted,  and  famished,  in  the  fortifications  of  the  camp  and 
city.  Many  deeds  of  valour  were  performed ;  several  desperate 
■allies  were  attempted ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  siege  of  sixty-five 
days  that  Swatoslaus  yielded  to  his  adverse  fortune.  The  liberal  (jniy  as] 
terms  which  he  obtained  announce  the  prudence  of  the  victor, 
who  respected  the  valour,  and  apprehended  the  despair,  of  an 
unconquered  mind.  The  great  duke  of  Russia  bound  himself 
by  solemn  imprecations  to  relinquish  all  hostile  designs ;  a  safe 
passage  was  opened  for  his  return;  the  liberty  of  trade  and 


"[For  th*  date  (a.n.  979)  of  this  splendid  expedition  of  Tximieoee,  op.  Sehlurn- 
berger,  op.  cif.,  p.  S3.  Nestor  plaoee  it  in  a.d.  97X  (o.  86).] 

"  In  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  the  name  of  Peristhlaba  implied  the  greet  or  lllus- 
triooe  city,  erydAs  eel  stow  ael  A tytUni,  says  Anns  Comnena  (Alexiad,  1.  vii.  p.  194 
(e.  8]).  From  its  position  between  mount  Hssmus  and  the  lower  Danube,  it 
appear*  to  fill  the  ground,  or  at  least  the  station,  of  Marcianopolis.  The  situation 
of  Durastolus,  or  Dristra,  is  well  known  and  conspicuous  (Comment.  Aoadem. 
Fctropol.  tons.  ix.  p.  416,  416;  D’Anrille,  Geographic  Aneienne,  tom.  i.  p.  807, 
Sll).  [Orest  Peristhlava  was  situated  at  Eskl  Stambul,  33  kilometers  south  of 
Sbnmla.  Marcianopolis  was  much  farther  east ;  some  of  its  ruins  have  been  traced 
near  the  modern  village  of  Dievna  (about  80  kill,  west  of  Varna  as  the  crow  flies). 
Tximisoas  ealled  Peristhlava  after  himself  Joannopolit,  but  the  city  rapidly  decayed 
alter  this  period.  He  ealled  Drster  Tbeodoropolis,  in  honour  of  St.  Theodore 
the  Xesalomartyr,  who  was  supposed  to  hare  fought  in  the  Roman  ranks  in  the 
lest  gnat  fight  at  Drster  on  July  38.  Thereby  hangs  a  problem.  The  Greek  writers 
say  that  the  day  of  the  battle  was  the  feast  of  St.  Theodore ;  but  hit  feast  falls  on 
June  8.  Op.  Muratt,  Ratal  de  Chronologic  by  tan  tine,  ad  ann.) 

•l  [The  Greek  sources  for  the  oaptun  of  Peristhlava  (and  for  the  whole  oampaign) 
an  Leo  the  Dee  eon  and  Scylitses.  The  numbers  (given  by  Scylitsee)  are  very 
doobtfuL] 

"  (A  battle  was  fought  outside  SUIstria  and  the  Russians  dieoomfited,  in  April  38, 

baton  the  siege  begptn.] 
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navigation  was  restored ;  a  measure  of  corn  was  distributed  to 
each  of  his  soldiers ;  and  the  allowance  of  twenty-two  thousand 
measures  attests  the  loss  and  the  remnant  of  the  barbarians.** 
After  a  painful  voyage,  they  again  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes ;  but  their  provisions  were  exhausted ;  the  season 
was  unfavourable;  they  passed  the  winter  on  the  ioe;  and, 
before  they  could  prosecute  their  march,  Swatoslaus  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  oppressed  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  with  whom 
the  Greeks  entertained  a  perpetual  and  useful  correspondence.94 
Far  different  was  the  return  of  Zunisces,  who  was  received 
in  his  capital  like  Camillus  or  Marius,  the  saviours  of  ancient 
Borne.  But  the  merit  of  the  victory  was  attributed  by  the 
pious  emperor  to  the  Mother  of  God;  and  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  divine  infant  in  her  arms,  was  placed 
on  a  triumphal  car,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  war  and  the 
ensigns  of  Bulgarian  royalty.  Zimiaces  made  his  public  entry 
on  horseback ;  the  diadem  on  his  head,  a  crown  of  laurel  in 
his  hand ;  and  Constantinople  was  astonished  to  applaud  the 
martial  virtues  of  her  sovereign.96 

conversion  Photius  of  Constantinople,  a  patriarch  whose  ambition  was 

°.d.  864  '  equal  to  his  curiosity,  congratulates  himself  and  the  Greek  church 
on  the  conversion  of  the  Russians.96  Those  fierce  and  bloody 
barbarians  had  been  persuaded  by  the  voice  of  reason  and  re¬ 
ligion  to  acknowledge  Jesus  for  their  God,  the  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  for  their  teachers,  and  the  Romans  for  their  friends  and 
brethren.  His  triumph  was  transient  and  premature.  In  the 
various  fortune  of  their  piratical  adventures,  some  Russian  chiefs 
might  allow  themselves  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  waters  of  bap¬ 
tism  ;  and  a  Greek  bishop,  with  the  name  of  metropolitan,  might 
administer  the  sacraments  in  the  church  of  Kiow  to  a  congrega- 


m  [For  the  treaty  see  above,  p.  169,  note  70.] 

94  The  political  management  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially  with  the  Patsinaoites, 
is  explained  in  the  seven  first  chapters  de  Administration©  Imperii. 

95  In  the  narrative  of  this  war,  Leo  the  Deaoon  (apad  Pagi,  Critioa,  tom.  iv.  a.d. 
968*978  [Bk.  vi.  o.  8*13])  is  more  authentic  and  circumstantial  than  Cedrenus  (tom. 
ii.  p.  660-683)  and  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  p.  206-214  [xvi.  27-xvii.  8]).  These  deolaimen 
have  multiplied  to  308,000  and  880,000  men  those  Russian  forces  of  which  the  con¬ 
temporary  had  given  a  moderate  and  consistent  aooount. 

96  Phot.  Epistol.  ii.  No.  86,  p.  68,  edit.  Montaout  [Ep.  4,  ed.  Valettas,  p.  178]. 
It  was  unworthy  of  the  learning  of  the  editor  to  mistake  the  Russian  nation,  rb  P At, 
for  a  war-cry  of  the  Bulgarians;  nor  did  it  become  the  enlightened  patriarch  to 
accuse  the  Bclavonian  idolaters  rip  'EXAipurf)*  *o2  *0&v  Mfijt .  They  were  neither 
Greeks  nor  atheists.  ['EAAsrurlf  «  pagan.] 
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tion  of  slaves  and  natives.  Bat  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  was  sown 
on  a  barren  soil :  many  were  the  apostates,  the  converts  were 
few ;  and  the  baptism  of  Olga  may  be  fixed  as  the  sera  of  Bossian  B»pu«m  of 
Christianity.1"7  A  female,  perhaps  of  the  basest  origin,  who  could  ounsr] 
revenge  the  death,  and  assume  the  sceptre,  of  her  husband  Igor, 
must  have  been  endowed  with  those  active  virtues  which  com¬ 
mand  the  fear  and  obedience  of  barbarians.  In  a  moment  of 
foreign  and  domestic  peace,  she  sailed  from  Kiow  to  Constan¬ 
tinople;  and  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  has  de¬ 
scribed  with  minute  diligence  the  ceremonial  of  her  reception 
in  his  capital  and  palace.  The  steps,  the  titles,  the  salutations, 
the  banquet,  the  presents,  were  exquisitely  adjusted,  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  the  stranger,  with  due  reverence  to  the  superior 
majesty  of  the  purple.88  In  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  venerable  name  of  the  empress  Helena ;  and  her  con¬ 
version  might  be  preceded  or  followed  by  her  uncle,  two 
interpreters,  sixteen  damsels,  of  an  higher,  and  eighteen  of 
a  lower,  rank,  twenty-two  domestics  or  ministers,  and  forty- 
four  Russian  merchants,  who  composed  the  retinue  of  the  great 
princess  Olga.  After  her  return  to  Kiow  and  Novogorod,  she 
firmly  persisted  in  her  new  religion;  but  her  labours  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  were  not  crowned  with  success ;  and 
both  her  family  and  nation  adhered  with  obstinacy  or  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers.  Her  son  Swatoslaus  was  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  his  companions ;  and 
her  grandson  Wolodomir  devoted  his  youthful  zeal  to  multiply 
and  decorate  the  monuments  of  ancient  worship.  The  savage 
deities  of  the  North  were  still  propitiated  with  human  sacrifices : 
in  the  choice  of  the  victim,  a  citizen  was  preferred  to  a  stranger, 
a  Christian  to  an  idolater ;  and  the  father  who  defended  his  son 
from  the  sacerdotal  knife  was  involved  in  the  same  doom  by  the 
rage  of  a  fanatic  tumult.  Yet  the  lessons  and  example  of  the 

97  M  Leresqae  has  extracted,  from  old  chronicles  and  modern  researches,  the 
amt  satisfactory  aooount  of  the  religion  of  the  Slavi ,  and  the  conversion  of  Russia 
(Hist,  de  Rude,  tom.  i.  p.  35-54,  59,  93,  93,  113-121,  124-129,  148,  149,  &o.). 

[Nestor,  c.  31.] 

M  See  the  Ceremonials  Aul®  Byxant.  tom.  ii.  o.  15,  p.  348-345 :  the  style  of 
04a.  or  Elga  [Old  None,  Helga ],  is  'AfY4m*ra  Pmrlat.  For  the  chief  of  bar¬ 
barians  the  Greeks  whimsically  borrowed  the  title  of  an  Athenian  magistrate,  with 
a  female  termination  which  would  have  astonished  the  ear  of  Demosthenes.  [In 
the  aooount  of  the  Ceremony  of  Olga's  reception  her  baptism  is  not  mentioned  ;  it 
was  indeed  irrelevant.] 
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pious  Olga  had  made  a  deep  though  secret  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  prince  and  people :  the  Greek  missionaries  con¬ 
tinued  to  preach,  to  dispute,  and  to  baptize ;  and  the  am¬ 
bassadors  or  merchants  of  Russia  compared  the  idolatry  of  the 
woods  with  the  elegant  superstition  of  Constantinople.  They 
had  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  dome  of  8t.  Sophia:  the 
lively  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  the  riches  of  the  altar, 
the  number  and  vestments  of  the  priests,  the  pomp  and  order 
of  the  ceremonies ;  they  were  edified  by  the  alternate  succession 
of  devout  silence  and  harmonious  song ;  nor  was  it  difficult  to 
persuade  them  that  a  choir  of  angels  descended  each  day  from 
heaven  to  join  in  the  devotion  of  the  Christians.*9  But  the  con- 
ofwoiodo-  version  of  Wolodomir  was  determined,  or  hastened,  by  his  do- 
mb  [Beei  sire  of  a  Roman  bride.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  city  of 
Cherson,  the  rites  of  baptism  and  marriage  were  celebrated  by 
the  Christian  pontiff ;  the  city  he  restored  to  the  emperor  Basil, 
the  brother  of  his  spouse ;  but  the  brazen  gates  were  trans¬ 
ported,  as  it  is  said,  to  Novogorod,  and  erected  before  the  first 
church  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory  and  faith.100  At  his  despotic 

99  See  an  anonymous  fragment  published  by  Bandnri  (Imperium  Orientate,  tom. 
ii.  p.  112,  118),  de  Conversions  BusBorom.  [Reprinted  in  voL  lit.  of  Bonn  ed.  of 
Constantine  Porph.  p.  857  sqq. ;  but  sinoe  published  in  a  fuller  form  from  a 
Patinos  Ms.  by  W.  Regel  in  Analecta  Byzantino-Russica,  p.  44  sqq.  (1891).  Bat 
the  narrative  is  a  later  compilation  and  mixes  np  together  (Regel,  op.  cit.t  p.  xxi.) 
the  story  of  the  earlier  conversion  by  Photins,  and  the  legend  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Slavonic  alphabet  by  Cyril  and  Methodius.] 

100  Cherson,  or  Corson,  is  mentioned  by  Herberstein  (apnd  Pagi,  tom.  iv.  p. 
56)  as  the  place  of  Wolodomir’s  baptism  and  marriage ;  and  both  the  tradition  and 
the  gates  are  still  preserved  at  NovogorodL  Yet  an  observing  traveller  transports 
the  brazen  gates  from  Magdeburg  in  Germany  (Coxe’s  Travels  into  Russia,  <&c. 
vol.  i.  p.  452),  and  quotes  an  inscription,  which  seems  to  justify  his  opinion.  The 
modem  reader  must  not  confound  this  old  Cherson  of  the  Taurio  or  Crimean 
peninsula  [situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Sebastopol]  with  a  new  city 
of  the  same  name,  which  had  arisen  near  the  mouth  of  the  BoryBthenes,  and  waa 
lately  honoured  by  the  memorable  interview  of  the  empress  of  Russia  with  the 
emperor  of  the  West.  [Till  recently,  the  date  of  the  marriage  and  conversion  of 
Vladimir  was  supposed  to  be  a.d.  988.  The  authority  iB  the  Russian  ohroniole 
of  “  Nestor,”  which  contains  the  fullest  (partly  legendary)  account  (c.  42).  Vladimir 
oaptured  Cherson,  and  sent  an  embassy,  demanding  the  hand  of  the  princess  Anne, 
and  threatening  to  attack  Constantinople  if  it  were  refused.  VasilievBki  showed  (in 
a  paper  in  the  Zhurnal  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.  184  (1876),  p.  156)  from  the  notice  in  Leo 
Diaconus  (p.  175,  ed.  Bonn),  and  Baron  von  Rosen  (in  his  book  of  extracts  from  the 
annals  of  Yahia  (1883),  note  169),  that  Cherson  waB  oaptured  in  a.d.  989  (o.  June) ; 
and  it  follows  that  the  marriage  and  conversion  cannot  have  been  celebrated  before 
the  autumn  of  989.  The  fragment  which  is  sometimes  called  11  Notes  of  the  Greek 
toparah  of  Gothia,”  which  was  published  by  Hase  (notes  to  Leo  Diaconus,  p.  496 
sqq. ,  ed.  Bonn),  belongs  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period.  The  text  has  been  republished 
by  F.  West  berg,  with  translation  and  commentary  (die  Fragmente  des  Toparoha 
Goticus,  Zapiski  of  Imp.  Acad,  of  Saienoe,  St.  Petersburg,  viil*  s4r.,  v.  2,  1901), 
and  he  fixes  the  date  of  the  events  described  to  a.d.  960-965.] 
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command,  Peronn,  the  god  of  thunder,  whom  he  had  so  long 
adored,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Kiow ;  and  twelve 
sturdy  barbarians  battered  with  clubs  the  misshapen  image, 
which  was  indignantly  cast  into  the  waters  of  the  Borysthenes. 

The  edict  of  Wolodomir  had  proclaimed  that  all  who  should  re¬ 
fuse  the  rites  of  baptism  would  be  treated  as  the  enemies  of 
God  and  their  prince ;  and  the  rivers  were  instantly  filled  with 
many  thousands  of  obedient  Russians,  who  acquiesced  in  the 
truth  and  excellence  of  a  doctrine  which  had  been  embraced  by 
the  great  duke  and  his  boyars.101  In  the  next  generation  the 
relics  of  paganism  were  finally  extirpated;  but,  as  the  two 
brothers  of  Wolodomir  had  died  without  baptism,  their  bones 
were  taken  from  the  grave  and  sanctified  by  an  irregular  and 
posthumous  sacrament. 

In  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  of  the  Christian  ohra- 
mra,  the  reign  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  church  was  extended  the  North, 
over  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Denmark,  Norway,  iiS> 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia.101  The  triumphs  of  apostolic  zeal 
were  repeated  in  the  iron  age  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  northern 
and  eastern  regions  of  Europe  submitted  to  a  religion  more 
different  in  theory  than  in  practice  from  the  worship  of  their 
native  idols.  A  laudable  ambition  excited  the  monks,  both  of 
Germany  and  Greece,  to  visit  the  tents  and  huts  of  the  bar¬ 
barians;  poverty,  hardships,  and  dangers,  were  the  lot  of  the 
first  missionaries ;  their  courage  was  active  and  patient ;  their 
motive  pure  and  meritorious  ;  their  present  reward  consisted  in 
the  testimony  of  their  conscience  and  the  respect  of  a  grateful 
people ;  but  the  fruitful  harvest  of  their  toils  was  inherited  and 
enjoyed  by  the  proud  and  wealthy  prelates  of  succeeding  times. 

The  first  conversions  were  free  and  spontaneous :  an  holy  life 
and  an  eloquent  tongue  were  the  only  arms  of  the  missionaries ; 
but  the  domestic  fables  of  the  pagans  were  silenced  by  the 
miracles  and  visions  of  the  strangers ;  and  the  favourable  temper 
of  the  chiefs  was  accelerated  by  the  dictates  of  vanity  and 
interest.  The  leaders  of  nations,  who  were  saluted  with  the 

,fl  [The  adoption  of  Christianity  in  Russia  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  sacerdotal  caste  to  oppose  It.  This  point  is  insisted  on  by  Kostomarov, 
Bontoahe  Oesehkhte  in  Biographien,  i.  A.1 

Consult  the  Latin  text,  or  English  version,  of  Moshetm's  excellent  History 
of  the  Church,  under  the  first  head  or  section  of  each  of  these  centuries. 
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titles  of  kings  and  saints,10*  held  it  lawful  and  pious  to  impose 
the  Catholic  faith  on  their  subjects  and  neighbours :  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  from  Holstein  to  the  gulf  of  Finland,  was  invaded 
under  the  standard  of  the  cross ;  and  the  reign  of  idolatry  waB 
closed  by  the  conversion  of  Lithuania  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Yet  truth  and  candour  must  acknowledge  that  the  conversion 
of  the  North  imparted  many  temporal  benefits  both  to  the  old 
and  the  new  Christians.  The  rage  of  war,  inherent  to  the 
human  species,  could  not  be  healed  by  the  evangelic  precepts 
of  charity  and  peace ;  and  the  ambition  of  Catholic  princes  has 
renewed  in  every  age  the  calamities  of  hostile  contention.  But 
the  admission  of  the  barbarians  into  the  pale  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  society  delivered  Europe  from  the  depredations,  by 
sea  and  land,  of  the  Normans,  the  Hungarians,  and  the  Russians, 
who  learned  to  spare  their  brethren  and  cultivate  their  posses¬ 
sions.100  The  establishment  of  law  and  order  was  promoted  by 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  ;  and  the  rudiments  of  art  and  science 
were  introduced  into  the  savage  countries  of  the  globe.  The 
liberal  piety  of  the  Russian  princes  engaged  in  their  service  the 
most  skilful  of  the  Greeks,  to  decorate  the  cities  and  instruct 
the  inhabitants ;  the  dome  and  the  paintings  of  St.  Sophia  were 
rudely  copied  in  the  churches  of  Kiow 146  and  Novogorod  ;  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  were  translated  into  the  Sclavonic  idiom ; 
and  three  hundred  noble  youths  were  invited  or  compelled  to 
attend  the  lessons  of  the  college  of  Jaroslaus.100  It  should  ap¬ 
pear  that  Russia  might  have  derived  an  early  and  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  from  her  peculiar  connection  with  the  church  and  state  of 


103  In  the  year  1000,  the  ambassadors  of  St.  Stephen  reoeived  from  pope  Sylvester 
the  title  of  King  of  Hungary,  with  a  diadem  of  Greek  workmanship.  It  had  been 
designed  for  the  duke  of  Poland ;  but  the  Poles,  by  their  own  confession,  were  yet 
too  barbarous  to  deserve  an  angelical  and  apostolical  crown  (Katona,  Hist.  Critio. 
Begum  Stirpis  Arpadian®,  tom.  i.  p.  1-20). 

104  Listen  to  the  exultations  of  Adam  of  Bremen  (a.d.  1080),  of  which  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  agreeable  to  truth :  Eooe  ilia  ferocissima  Danorum,  Ac.  natlo  .  .  . 
jamdudum  novit  in  Dei  laudibus  Alleluia  resonare  .  .  .  Eooe  populus  ille  pi  rati¬ 
ons  .  .  .  suis  nunc  finibus  oontentus  est.  Eooe  patria  [ilia]  horribilis  semper 
inaooessa  propter  oultum  idolorum  .  .  .  pradicatores  veritatis  ubique  certatim 
admittit,  Ao.  Ao.  (de  Situ  Danis,  Ac.  p.  40,  41,  edit.  Elzevir  [o.  42] :  a  curious  and 
original  prospect  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity). 

106  [The  great  monument  of  Yaroslav’s  reign  is  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Kiev, 
built  by  Greek  masons.  A  smaller  ohuroh,  also  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Wisdom, 
was  built  at  Novgorod  on  the  pattern  of  the  Kiev  ohuroh  by  his  son  Vladimir  in 
1045.] 

ioe  [-For  Yaroslav’s  taste  for  books,  see  Nestor,  c.  55.] 
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Constantinople 107  which  in  that  age  so  jnstly  despised  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Latins.  Bnt  the  Byzantine  nation  was  servile, 
solitary,  and  verging  to  an  hasty  decline ;  after  the  fall  of  Kiow, 
the  navigation  of  the  Borysthenes  was  forgotten  ;  the  great 
princes  of  Wolodomir  and  Moscow  were  separated  from  the  sea 
and  Christendom ;  and  the  divided  monarchy  was  oppressed  by 
the  ignomi  ny  and  blindness  of  Tartar  servitude.108  The  Sclavonic 
and  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  which  had  been  converted  by  the 
Latin  missionaries,  were  exposed,  it  is  true,  to  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  and  temporal  claims  of  the  popes ; 100  but  they  were 
united,  in  language  and  religious  worship,  with  each  other,  and 
with  Borne ;  they  imbibed  the  free  and  generous  spirit  of  the 
European  republic,  and  gradually  shared  the  light  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  arose  on  the  western  world. 

107  [II  is  important  to  notioe  the  growth  of  monastioism  in  Bussia  in  the  11th 
century.  The  original  hearth  and  oentre  of  the  movement  was  at  Kiev  in  the 
Pwtoherski  or  Crypt  Monastery,  famous  for  the  Saint  Theodosius  [ob.  1074]  whose 
biography  was  written  by  Nestor.  Kostomarov  (op.  eit.t  p.  18  sqq.)  has  a  readable 
chapter  on  the  subject.] 

1M  The  great  prinoee  removed  in  1156  from  Kiow,  whioh  was  ruined  by  the 
Tartan  in  1240.  Moscow  became  the  seat  of  empire  in  the  xivth  century.  Bee  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  Levesque's  History,  and  Mr.  Coxe’s  Travels  into  the 
North,  tom.  i.  p.  241,  Ac. 

199  The  ambassadors  of  St.  Stephen  had  used  the  reverential  expressions  of 
ngnum  ob  la  turn ,  debitam  obedient  iam,  Ac.  which  were  most  rigorously  interpreted 
by  Gregory  VTL  ;  and  the  Hungarian  Catholics  are  distressed  between  the  sanctity 
of  tbs  pope  and  the  independence  of  the  crown  (Katona,  Hist.  Oritioa,  tom.  i.  p.  20- 
15.  tom.  ii.  p.  804,  846,  860,  Ac.). 
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CHAPTER  LVI 

The  Saraeens,  Franks,  and  Greeks,  in  Italy — First  Adventures 
and  Settlement  of  the  Normans — Character  and  Con¬ 
quests  of  Robert  Ghiiscard,  Duke  of  Apulia — Deliver¬ 
ance  of  Sicily  by  his  brother  Roger — Victories  of  Robert 
over  the  Emperors  of  the  East  and  West — Roger,  king 
of  Sicily,  invades  Africa  and  Greece — The  Emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus — Wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Normans — 
Extinction  of  the  Normans 

THE  three  great  nations  of  the  world,  the  Greeks,  the 
Saracens,  and  the  Franks,  encountered  each  other  on 
the  theatre  of  Italy.1 * 3  The  southern  provinces,  which 
now  compose  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  subject,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  Lombard  dukes  and  princes  of  Beneventum :  * 
so  powerful  in  war  that  they  checked  for  a  moment  the  genius 
of  Charlemagne ;  so  liberal  in  peace  that  they  maintained  in 
their  capital  an  academy  of  thirty-two  philosophers  and  gram¬ 
marians.  The  division  of  this  flourishing  state  produced  the 
rival  principalities  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua ;  *  and  the 

1  For  the  general  history  of  Italy  in  the  ixth  and  xth  oentnriee,  I  may  properly 
refer  to  the  vth,  vitb  and  viith  books  of  Sigonins  de  Bagno  Italia  (in  the  second 
volume  of  his  works,  Milan,  17821 ;  the  Annals  of  Baronins,  with  the  Criticism  of 
Pagi ;  the  viith  and  viiith  books  of  the  Istoria  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli  of  Gian- 
none;  the  viith  and  viiith  volumes  (the  octavo  edition)  of  the  Annali  d’ltalia  of 

Mnratori,  and  theiid  volume  of  the  Abr6g6  Chronologique  of  M.  de  St.  Marc,  a  work 
which,  under  a  superficial  title,  contains  muoh  genuine  learning  and  industry.  Bat 
my  long  aocustomed  reader  will  give  me  credit  for  saying  that  I  myself  have  ascended 
to  the  fountain-head,  as  often  as  such  ascent  could  be  either  profitable  or  possible  ; 
and  that  I  have  diligently  turned  over  the  originals  in  the  first  volumes  of  Muratori’s 
great  collection  of  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum. 

3  Camillo  Pellegrino,  a  learned  Capuan  of  the  last  oentury,  has  illustrated  the 
history  of  the  duohy  of  Beneventum,  in  his  two  books,  Historia  Prinoipum  Longo- 
bardorum,  in  the  Scriptores  of  Mnratori,  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  221-848,  and  tom.  v.  p. 
189-245. 

8  [The  duohy  of  Beneventum  first  split  up  into  two  parts,  an  eastern  and  a 
western — the  western  under  the  name  of  the  Principality  of  Salerno.  Soon  after  this 
the  Count  of  Capua  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Salerno  ;  so  that  the 
old  duohy  of  Beneventum  was  represented  by  three  independent  states.  For  the 
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thoughtless  ambition  or  revenge  of  the  competitors  invited  the 
8arocens  to  the  ruin  of  their  common  inheritance.  During  a 
calamitous  period  of  two  hundred  years  Italy  was  exposed  to  a 
repetition  of  wounds,  which  the  invaders  were  not  capable  of 
healing  by  the  union  and  tranquillity  of  a  perfect  conquest. 

Their  frequent  and  almost  annual  squadrons  issued  from  the 
port  of  Palermo,  and  were  entertained  with  too  much  indulgence 
by  the  Christians  of  Naples ;  the  more  formidable  fleets  were 
prepared  on  the  African  coast ;  and  even  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia 
were  sometimes  tempted  to  assist  or  oppose  the  Moslems  of  an 
adverse  sect.  In  the  revolution  of  human  events,  a  new  am¬ 
buscade  was  concealed  in  the  Candine  forks,  the  fields  of  Cannae 
were  bedewed  a  second  time  with  the  blood  of  the  Africans, 
and  the  sovereign  of  Borne  again  attacked  or  defended  the 
walls  of  Capua  and  Tarentum.  A  colony  of  Saracens  had  been 
planted  at  Bari,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf ;  and  their  impartial  depredations  provoked  the  resentment, 
and  conciliated  the  union,  of  the  two  emperors.  An  offensive 
alliance  was  concluded  between  Basil  the  Macedonian,  the 
first  of  his  race,  and  Lewis,  the  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne ; 4 
and  each  party  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  associate.  It 
would  have  been  imprudent  in  the  Byzantine  monarch  to  trans¬ 
port  his  stationary  troops  of  Asia  to  an  Italian  campaign,  and 
the  Latin  arms  would  have  been  insufficient,  if  his  superior 
navy  had  not  occupied  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf.  The  fortress  of  conquest 
Bari  was  invested  by  the  infantry  of  the  Franks,  and  by  the°j?8Ti 
cavalry  and  galleys  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  after  a  defence  of  four 
years,  the  Arabian  emir  submitted  to  the  clemency  of  Lewis, 
wbo  commanded  in  person  the  operations  of  the  siege.  This 
important  conquest  had  been  achieved  by  the  concord  of  the 
East  and  West ;  but  their  recent  amity  was  soon  embittered 
by  the  mutual  complaints  of  jealousy  and  pride.  The  Greeks 
assumed  as  their  own  the  merit  of  the  conquest  and  the  pomp 
of  the  triumph;  extolled  the  greatness  of  their  powers,  and 
affected  to  deride  the  intemperance  and  sloth  of  the  handful  of 
barbarians  who  appeared  under  the  banners  of  the  Carlovingian 

hietory  of  Salerno  am  Sahlpa,  Stone  del  prtnaipato  Longobardo  in  Salerno,  in  the 
lidt  esoiiao  per  le  eoee  pror.  Nap.,  19,  1887.  J.  Gay,  L’ Italia  mdridionale  at 
I'opn  bjnantin  (867-1M1),  1904.] 

•  Bee  Oooalantln.  Porphyrogen.  de  Tbenatiboe,  1.  U.  o.  xi.  in  Vlt.  Beat.  o.  66, 

p.  181. 
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prince.  His  reply  is  expressed  with  the  eloquence  of  indigna¬ 
tion  and  troth :  “  We  confess  the  magnitude  of  your  prepara¬ 
tions,”  says  the  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne.  “  Tour  armies 
were  indeed  as  numerous  as  a  cloud  of  summer  locusts,  who 
darken  the  day,  flap  their  wings,  and,  after  a  short  flight,  tumble 
weary  and  breathless  to  the  ground.  Like  them,  ye  sunk 
after  a  feeble  effort ;  ye  were  vanquished  by  your  own  cowar¬ 
dice;  and  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  action  to  injure  and 
deBpoil  our  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sclavonian  coast.  We  were 
few  in  number,  and  why  were  we  few  ?  Because,  after  a  tedious 
expectation  of  your  arrival,  I  had  dismissed  my  host,  and  re¬ 
tained  only  a  chosen  band  of  warriors  to  continue  the  blockade 
of  the  city.  If  they  indulged  their  hospitable  feasts  in  the  faoe 
of  danger  and  death,  did  these  feasts  abate  the  vigour  of  their 
enterprise  ?  Is  it  by  your  fasting  that  the  walls  of  Bari  have 
been  overturned  ?  Did  not  these  valiant  Franks,  diminished  ae 
they  were  by  languor  and  fatigue,  intercept  and  vanquish  the 
three  most  powerful  emirs  of  the  Saracens?  and  did  not  their 
defeat  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  city?  Bari  is  now  fallen; 
Tarentum  trembles;  Calabria  will  be  delivered;  and,  if  we 
command  the  sea,  the  island  of  Sicily  may  be  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels.  My  brother  (a  name  most  offensive  to 
the  vanity  of  the  Greek),  accelerate  your  naval  succours,  respect 
your  allies,  and  distrust  your  flatterers.”6 
Newpro-  These  lofty  hopes  were  soon  extinguished  by  the  death  of 
the  Greek*  Lewis,  and  the  decay  of  the  Carlovingian  house ;  and,  whoever 
a.d.800'  might  deserve  the  honour,  the  Greek  emperors,  Basil  and  his 
CB«ri  won  gon  Leo,  secured  the  advantage,  of  the  reduction  of  Bari.  The 
creeks  Italians  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
acknowledge  their  .supremacy,  and  an  ideal  line  from  mount 
Garganus  to  the  bay  of  Salerno  leaves  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  under  the  dominion  of  the  eastern  empire. 
Beyond  that  line,  the  dukes  or  republics  of  Amalphi  6  and  Naples, 
who  had  never  forfeited  their  voluntary  allegiance,  rejoiced  in 

8  The  original  epistle  of  the  emperor  Lewis  II.  to  the  emperor  Basil,  a  carious 
record  of  the  age,  was  first  published  by  Baronins  (AnnaL  Eocles.  a.d.  871,  No. 
51-71)  from  the  Vatican  Ms.  of  Erohempert,  or  rather  of  the  anonymous  historian 
of  Salerno.  [Printed  also  in  Duchesne,  Hist.  Fr.  sor.  iii.  p.  555.] 

0  See  an  excellent  dissertation  de  Republic^  AmalphitanA  in  the  Appendix  (p.  1- 
42)  of  Henry  Brenckmann’s  Historia  Pandectamm  (Trajeoti  ad  Rhenom,  1722,  in 
4to).  [Materials  for  the  history  of  Naples  are  collected  in  Oapasso’s  Monuments 
ad  Neap.  duo.  histor.  pertinentia,  vol.  i.,  1881 ;  vol.  ii.  1, 1885,  2,  1892.] 
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the  neighbourhood  of  their  lawful  sovereign ;  and  Amalphi  was 
enriched  by  supplying  Europe  with  the  produce  and  manufactures 
of  Asia.  But  the  Lombard  princes  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and 
Capua7  were  reluctantly  torn  from  the  communion  of  the  Latin 
world,  and  too  often  violated  their  oaths  of  servitude  and 
tribute.  The  city  of  Bari  rose  to  dignity  and  wealth,  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  new  theme  or  province  of  Lombardy;  the  [Theme  of 
title  of  patrician,  and  afterwards  the  singular  name  of  Catapan*  diSab*r' 
was  assigned  to  the  supreme  governor ;  and  the  policy  both  of 
the  church  and  state  was  modelled  in  exact  subordination  to 
the  throne  of  Constantinople.  As  long  as  the  sceptre  was 
disputed  by  the  princes  of  Italy,  their  efforts  were  feeble  and 
adverse;  and  the  Greeks  resisted  or  eluded  the  forces  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  descended  from  the  Alps  under  the  Imperial 
standard  of  the  Othos.  The  first  and  greatest  of  those  Saxon 
princes  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Bari:  the 
second,  after  the  loss  of  his  stoutest  bishops  and  barons,  escaped 
with  honour  from  the  bloody  field  of  Crotona.  On  that  dayn«fMtof 
the  scale  of  war  was  turned  against  the  Franks  by  the  valour  of  fnj0  Tb. 
the  Saracens.*  These  corsairs  had  indeed  been  driven  by  the e8s  19881 

1  Tour  m&ster,  says  Nioephorus,  ha s  given  aid  and  protection  prindpibue 
Capoaao  el  Beneventano,  servis  meis,  qaoe  oppngnare  diepono  .  .  .  Nova  (poiius 
noli)  rea  eat  quod  eoram  patres  et  avi  nostro  Imperio  tribute  dederunt  (Liutprand, 
la  Legal,  p.  484).  Salerno  is  not  mentioned,  yet  the  prinoe  changed  his  party 
about  the  same  time,  and  Camilla  Pellegrino  (Script.  Rer.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  p. 

385)  has  nioely  discerned  this  change  in  the  style  of  the  anonymous  ohroniole.  On 
the  rational  ground  of  history  and  language,  Liutprand  (p.  480)  had  asserted  the 
Latin  claim  to  Apulia  and  Calabria.  [The  revival  of  East-Roman  influence  in 
Southern  Italy  in  the  last  years  of  the  ninth  century  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  an 
Imperial  officer  (of  the  rank  of  protospathar)  resided  at  the  oonrt  of  the  Dukes  of 
Dexweentxmi  from  a.d.  891.  Tim  allegiance  of  Naples,  Amalfi,  and  Gaeia  was 
indeed  Utile  more  than  nominal.  For  the  history  of  Gaeta  the  chief  sonroe  is  the 
Ooda  Oaietanos,  published  in  the  Tabularium  Casinense  (1890,  1892).] 

*  See  the  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries  of  Dnoange  (Karmira,  catapanus),  and 
his  nolee  on  the  Alexias  (p.  275).  Against  the  contemporary  notion,  which  derives 
it  (ram  Kmrk  nr,  juxta  omne,  he  treats  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  capitansus. 

Y H  1C.  de  St.  Marc  has  accurately  observed  (Abr4g6  Chronologique,  tom.  ii.  p. 

924)  that  in  this  age  the  oapitanei  were  not  ea ptains,  bat  only  nobles  of  the  first 
rank,  the  great  valvaesors  of  Italy.  [The  Theme  of  Italy  extended  from  the  Ofanto 
us  the  north  and  the  Biadano  in  the  west  to  the  southern  point  of  Apulia,  and  in* 
the  south  of  Calabria  (the  old  Brutlii).  It  must  not  be  oonfoonded  with 
the  Capitaaala  It  was  probably  about  the  year  1000  that  the  governors  of  the 
Theme  of  Ilalv  oonquered  the  land  on  the  north  side  of  their  province,  between 
the  Ofanto  and  Fortore  (see  Heinexnann,  Gesoh.  der  Normannem  in  Unter-Italieo 
and  S*aUeo,  i.  p.  20).  From  the  title  of  the  governors,  KatepanO,  this  oonquest 
was  called  the  Calepanala,  and  this  beoains  (through  the  influenoe  of  popular 
etymology)  Capdtanata.j  # 

9  04  edser  lie  esA. ipmw  ixp&mi  4*Trrmyp*vwr  re  roioOror  inrlfyay*  rb  first  (the 
Lombards),  4aaA  cal  XP1******1  sal  tiseisnVp  sal  xFtardrirri,  htsitst  rt  re<s 
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Byzantine  fleets  from  the  fortresses  and  coasts  of  Italy ;  bat  a 
sense  of  interest  was  more  prevalent  than  superstition  or  resent¬ 
ment,  and  the  caliph  of  Egypt  had  transported  forty  thousand 
Moslems  to  the  aid  of  his  Christian  ally.  The  successors  of 
Basil  amused  themselves  with  the  belief  that  the  conquest  of 
Lombardy  had  been  achieved,  and  was  still  preserved,  by  the 
justice  of  their  laws,  the  virtues  of  their  ministers,  and  the 
gratitude  of  a  people  whom  they  had  rescued  from  anarchy  and 
oppression.  A  series  of  rebellions  might  dart  a  ray  of  truth 
into  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  illusions  of  flattery 
were  dispelled  by  the  easy  and  rapid  success  of  the  Norman 
adventurers. 

Anecdotes  The  revolution  of  human  affairs  had  produced  in  Apulia  and 
Calabria  a  melancholy  contrast  between  the  age  of  Pythagoras 
and  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  At  the  former 
period,  the  coast  of  Great  Greece  (as  it  was  then  styled)  was 
planted  with  free  and  opulent  cities :  these  cities  were  peopled 
with  soldiers,  artists,  and  philosophers;  and  the  military  strength 
of  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  or  Crotona  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  a 
powerful  kingdom.  At  the  second  sera,  these  once-flourishing 
provinces  were  clouded  with  ignorance,  impoverished  by  tyranny, 
and  depopulated  by  barbarian  war ;  nor  can  we  severely  accuse 
the  exaggeration  of  a  contemporary  that  a  fair  and  ample  district 
was  reduced  to  the  same  desolation  which  had  covered  the  earth 
after  the  general  deluge.10  Among  the  hostilities  of  the  Arabs, 
the  Franks  and  the  Greeks,  in  the  southern  Italy,  I  shall  select 
two  or  three  anecdotes  expressive  of  their  national  maimers.  1. 
It  was  the  amusement  of  the  Saracens  to  profane,  as  well  as  to 

i.d.  Sts  pillage,  the  monasteries  and  churches.  At  the  Biege  of  Salerno, 
a  Musulman  chief  spread  his  couch  on  the  communion-table,  and 
on  that  altar  sacrificed  each  night  the  virginity  of  a  Christian 

irpoatpxo/ihois  *poff<f>tp6fiiyos,  teal  r^y  4\§v&ep(ay  aOrois  wdayjs  rt  8ov\clas  ku l  T&y  &Wtty 
<popo\oyt&y  x*pi(4fi*yos  (Leon.  Taotio.  o.  xy.  p.  741).  The  little  Chronicle  of  Bene- 
ventnm  (tom.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  280)  gives  a  far  different  oharacter  of  the  Greeks  during 
the  five  years  (a.d.  891-896)  that  Leo  was  master  of  the  city.  [For  good  accounts 
of  the  expedition  and  defeat  of  Otto  II.  see  Giesebrecht,  Gesohiohte  der  deutschen 
Kaiserzeit,  i.  p.  595  sqq .,  Schlumberger,  L’6pop4e  byzantine,  p.  502  sqq.  Gay,  op. 
ctt.,  p.  827  sqq.  The  battle  was  fought  in  July  982,  near  Stilo,  south  of  .Croton.] 

10  Calabriam  adeunt,  eamquei  inter  se  divis&m  reperientes  fundi tuB  depopulati 
sunt  (or  depopularunt),  ita  ut  deserta  sit  velut  in  diluvio.  Such  is  the  text  of 
Herempert,  or  Erohempert,  according  to  the  two  editions  of  Carraocioli  (Ber.  Italic. 
Script,  tom.  v.  p.  28),  and  of  Camillo  Pellegrino  (tom.  ii.  p.  246).  Both  were  ex¬ 
tremely  source,  when  they  were  reprinted  by  Mnratori. 
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non.  As  he  wrestled  with  a  reluctant  maid,  a  beam  in  the  roof 
was  accidentally  or  dexterously  thrown  down  on  his  head ;  and 
the  death  of  the  lustful  emir  was  imputed  to  the  wrath  of  Christ, 
which  was  at  length  awakened  to  the  defence  of  his  faithful 
spouse.11  2.  The  Saracens  besieged  the  cities  of  Beneventum  a.o.  m 
and  Capua :  after  a  vain  appeal  to  the  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
the  Lombards  implored  the  clemency  and  aid  of  the  Greek 
emperor.13  A  fearless  citizen  dropped  from  the  walls,  passed 
the  intrenchments,  accomplished  his  commission,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  as  he  was  returning  with  the  wel¬ 
come  news.  They  commanded  him  to  assist  their  enterprise, 
and  deceive  his  countrymen,  with  the  assurance  that  wealth  and 
honours  should  be  the  reward  of  his  falsehood,  and  that  his  sin¬ 
cerity  would  be  punished  with  immediate  death.  He  affected 
to  yield,  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  conducted  within  hearing  of  the 
Christians  on  the  rampart,  “  Friends  and  brethren,”  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  “  be  bold  and  patient,  maintain  the  city ;  your 
sovereign  is  informed  of  your  distress,  and  your  deliverers  are  at 
hand.  I  know  my  doom,  and  commit  my  wife  and  children  to 
your  gratitude.”  The  rage  of  the  Arabs  confirmed  his  evidence ; 
and  the  self-devoted  patriot  was  transpierced  with  an  hundred 
spears.  He  deserves  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  virtuous,  but 
the  repetition  of  the  same  story  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
may  sprinkle  some  doubts  on  the  reality  of  this  generous  deed.1* 

3.  The  recital  of  the  third  incident  may  provoke  a  smile  amidst  *.».  no 
the  horrors  of  war.  Theobald,  marquis  of  Camerino  and 


“  Baronioa  (Ann*].  Booles.  a.d.  874,  No.  9)  haa  drawn  this  story  from  s  Ms. 
of  Krahempert,  who  died  at  Capo*  only  fifteen  years  after  the  event.  Bnt  the 
cardinal  tu  deceived  by  a  false  title,  and  we  can  only  quote  the  anonymous 
Chronicle  of  Salerno  (Paralipomena,  c.  110),  oom posed  towards  the  end  of  the  xth 
century,  and  published  in  the  eeoond  volume  of  Mnratori’s  Collection.  See  the 
Dissertations  of  Oamillo  Pellegrino  (tom.  ii.  pars  i.  231-281,  Ac.). 

11  Constantine  Porphyrogenitoi  (in  Vit.  Basil,  o.  68,  p.  188)  is  the  original 
author  of  this  story.  He  places  it  under  the  reigns  of  Basil  and  Lewis  II. ;  yet  the 
reduction  of  Beneventom  by  the  Greeks  is  dated  a.d.  891,  after  the  decease  of 
both  of  those  princes. 

u  In  the  year  663,  the  same  tragedy  is  described  by  Paul  the  Deacon  (de  Gestis 
L*ngobar<L  1.  v.  c.  7,8,  p.  870,  871,  edit.  Grot),  under  the  walls  of  the  same  city 
of  Benrreotum.  Bnt  the  actors  are  different,  and  the  guilt  is  imputed  to  the  Greeks 
themselves,  which  in  the  Byzantine  edition  is  applied  to  the  Sanoens.  In  the  late 
w%r  in  German? ,  If.  d’Assas,  a  French  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Auvergne  is  gaid 
to  have  devoted  himself  in  a  similar  manner.  His  behaviour  is  the  more  heroic,  as 
am  cilenoe  was  required  by  the  enemy  who  had  made  him  prisoner  (Voltaire, 
8»*ele  de  Louis  XV.  e.  38,  tom.  ix.  p.  179). 
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Spoleto,14  supported  the  rebels  of  Beneventum ;  and  his  wanton 
cruelty  was  not  incompatible  in  that  age  with  the  character  of 
an  hero.  His  captives  of  the  Greek  nation  or  party  were  cas¬ 
trated  without  mercy,  and  the  outrage  was  aggravated  by  a 
cruel  jest,  that  he  wished  to  present  the  emperor  with  a  supply 
of  eunuchs,  the  most  precious  ornaments  of  the  Byzantine 
court.  The  garrison  of  the  castle  had  been  defeated  in  a  sally, 
and  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  the  customary  operation. 
But  the  sacrifice  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  frantic 
female,  who,  with  bleeding  cheeks,  dishevelled  hair,  and  im¬ 
portunate  clamours,  compelled  the  marquis  to  listen  to  her 
complaint.  “  It  is  thus,”  she  cried,  “  ye  magnanimous  heroes, 
that  ye  wage  war  against  women,  against  women  who  have 
never  injured  ye,  and  whose  only  arms  are  the  distaff  and  the 
loom  ?  ”  Theobald  denied  the  charge,  and  protested  that,  since 
the  Amazons,  he  had  never  heard  of  a  female  war.  “  And 
how,”  she  furiously  exclaimed,  “  can  you  attack  us  more  directly, 
how  can  you  wound  us  in  a  more  vital  part,  than  by  robbing  our 
husbands  of  what  we  most  dearly  cherish,  the  source  of  our 
joys,  and  the  hope  of  our  posterity  ?  The  plunder  of  our  flocks 
and  herds  I  have  endured  without  a  murmur,  but  this  fatal 
injury,  this  irreparable  loss,  subdues  my  patience,  and  calls 
aloud  on  the  justice  of  heaven  and  earth.”  A  general  laugh 
applauded  her  eloquence ;  the  savage  Franks,  inaccessible  to 
pity,  were  moved  by  her  ridiculous,  yet  rational  despair ;  and, 
with  the  deliverance  of  the  captives,  she  obtained  the  restitution 
of  her  effects.  As  she  returned  in  triumph  to  the  castle,  she 
was  overtaken  by  a  messenger,  to  inquire,  in  the  name  of 
Theobald,  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  her  husband, 
were  he  again  taken  in  arms?  “  Should  such,”  she  answered 
without  hesitation,  <(  be  his  guilt  and  misfortune,  he  has  eyes, 
and  a  nose,  and  hands,  and  feet.  These  are  his  own,  and  these 
he  may  deserve  to  forfeit  by  his  personal  offences.  But  let  my 
lord  be  pleased  to  spare  what  his  little  handmaid  presumes  to 
claim  as  her  peculiar  and  lawful  property.”  15 

14  Theobald,  who  is  styled  Hero*  by  Lintprand,  was  properly  duke  ot  Spoleto 
and  marquis  of  Oamerino,  from  the  year  936  to  986.  The  title  and  offioe  ot  marquis 
(oommander  of  the  m&roh  or  frontier)  was  introdnoed  into  Italy  by  the  French  am. 
peron  (Abrigd  Chronologique,  tom.  ii.  p.  646-782,  Ac.). 

**  liiutprand,  Hist.  1.  iv.  e.  iv.  in  the  Bernm  Italia.  Seript.  tom.  1.  para  i.  p. 
468,  464.  Should  the  lioentiousnees  of  the  tale  be  questioned,  I  may  exoiaim,  with 
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The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  the  kingdoms  of  orWh  of 
Naples  and  Sicily1*  is  an  event  most  romantic  in  its  origin,  in  ^ 
and  in  its  consequences  most  important  both  to  Italy  and  the  iou  ' 
Eastern  empire.  The  broken  provinces  of  the  Greeks,  Lombards, 
and  Saracens  were  exposed  to  every  invader,  and  every  sea  and 
land  were  invaded  by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Scandinavian 
pirates.  After  a  long  indulgence  of  rapine  and  slaughter,  a  fair 
and  ample  territory  was  accepted,  occupied,  and  named,  by  the 
Normans  of  France ;  they  renounced  their  gods  for  the  God  of  the 
Christians ; 17  and  the  dnkes  of  Normandy  acknowledged  them¬ 
selves  the  vassals  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and  Capet. 

The  savage  fierceness  which  they  had  brought  from  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Norway  was  refined,  without  being  corrupted,  in 
a  warmer  climate ;  the  companions  of  Bollo  insensibly  mingled 
with  the  natives ;  they  imbibed  the  manners,  language,18  and 
gallantry  of  the  French  nation  ;  and,  in  a  martial  age,  the 
Normans  might  claim  the  palm  of  valour  and  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments.  Of  the  fashionable  superstitions,  they  embraced  with 
ardour  the  pilgrimages  of  Nome,  Italy,  and  the  Holy  Land.  In 
this  active  devotion,  their  minds  and  bodies  were  invigorated  by 
exercise :  danger  was  the  incentive,  novelty  the  recompense ; 
and  the  prospect  of  the  world  was  decorated  by  wonder,  credu- 


poor  Bterne,  that  ii  if  hard  if  I  may  not  transcribe  with  caution  what  a  bishop  oonld 
write  without  scrapie  I  What  if  I  had  translated,  nt  viria  oertetis  testiouloe  ampu¬ 
tate,  in  quibus  nostri  corporis  refocillatio,  Ac.  ? 

,f  The  original  monuments  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  are  collected  in  the  vth 
volume  of  Mura  tori,  and  among  these  we  may  distinguish  the  poem  of  William 
▲point  (p.  245-278),  and  the  history  of  Qalfridus  ( Jeffery )  Malaterra  fp.  587-607). 
Both  were  natives  of  France,  but  they  wrote  on  the  spot,  in  the  age  of  the  first  con¬ 
querors  (before  a-d.  1100),  and  with  the  spirit  of  freemen.  It  is  needless  to  re¬ 
capitulate  the  compilers  and  orthos  of  Italian  history,  Sigonins,  Baronins,  Pagi, 
Oiaanone,  Mura  tori,  Si.  Marc,  Ac.  whom  I  have  always  consulted  and  never  copied. 
rBee  Appendix  1.  The  best  history  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  and  Sicily  is  F. 
fchalandon’s  His  to  ire  de  la  domination  en  Italic  et  en  Sioile,  2  vols.,  1907.1 

17  Some  of  the  first  converts  were  baptised  ten  or  twelve  timee,  for  tno  sake  of 
tbi  white  garments  usually  given  at  this  ceremony.  At  the  funeral  of  Hollo,  the 
lifts  to  monasteries,  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  were  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of 
ows  hundred  captives.  But  in  a  generation  or  two  the  national  change  was  pore 
and  gvoeral. 

*•  The  Danish  language  was  still  spoken  by  the  Normans  of  Bayenx  on  tho  sea- 
eaast,  at  a  time  (a.d.  9401  when  it  was  already  forgotten  at  Rooen,  in  the  oourft 
a ad  capital.  Quern  (Richard  I.)  confestim  pater  Baioeas  mittens  Botoni  militia 
me  pnodpi  outriendum  tradidit,  at,  abi  linguA  eruditus  Danicd,  sals  exterisqae 
Iran  mhos  srirei  a  pert*  dare  reeponsa  (Wilhelm.  Oemetioensis  de  Ducibus  Nor- 
mannia,  1.  iii.  e.  8,  p.  6*28,  edit.  Camden).  Of  the  vernacular  and  favourite  idiom 
of  William  the  Conqueror  (a.d.  1085)  Selden  (Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  1640-1656)  has 
g>v«o  a  specimen,  obsolete  and  obscure  even  to  antiquarians  and  lawyers. 
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lity,  and  ambitions  hope.  They  confederated  for  their  mutual 
defence ;  and  the  robbers  of  the  Alps,  who  had  been  allured  by 
the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  were  often  chastised  by  the  arm  of  a 
warrior.  In  one  of  these  pious  visits 18  to  the  cavern  of  mount 
Garganus  in  Apulia,  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  appari¬ 
tion  of  the  archangel  Michael,10  they  were  accosted  by  a 
stranger  in  the  Greek  habit,  but  who  soon  revealed  himself  as 
a  rebel,  a  fugitive,  and  a  mortal  foe  of  the  Greek  empire.  His 
(ueiaii  name  was  Melo : 11  a  noble  citizen  of  Bari,  who,  after  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  revolt,  was  compelled  to  seek  new  allies  and  avengers  of 
his  country.  The  bold  appearance  of  the  Normans  revived  his 
hopes  and  solicited  his  confidence :  they  listened  to  the  com¬ 
plaints,  and  still  more  to  the  promises,  of  the  patriot.  The  as¬ 
surance  of  wealth  demonstrated  the  justice  of  his  cause ;  and 
they  viewed,  as  the  inheritance  of  the  brave,  the  fruitful  land 
which  was  oppressed  by  effeminate  tyrants.  On  their  return  to 
Normandy,  they  kindled  a  spark  of  enterprise  ;  and  a  small  but 
intrepid  band  was  freely  associated  for  the  deliverance  of  Apulia. 
They  passed  the  Alps  by  separate  roads,  and  in  the  disguise  of 
pilgrims ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne  they  were  saluted 
by  the  chief  of  Bari,  who  supplied  the  more  indigent  with  arms 
u.D.  ion]  and  horses,  and  instantly  led  them  to  the  field  of  action.  In 
the  first  conflict,  their  valour  prevailed ;  n  but,  in  the  second  en¬ 
gagement,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  and  military 


19  [In  k. d.  1016,  as  a  Saraoen  fleet  besieged  Salerno,  40  Norman  knights  return¬ 
ing  from  the  Holy  Land  disembarked  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  hearing  that  the 
plaoe  was  hard  pressed  offered  their  Bervioes  to  Prinoe  Waimar.  Their  bravery  de¬ 
livered  the  town,  and  laden  with  rioh  presents  they  returned  to  Normandy,  promis¬ 
ing  to  induce  their  countrymen  to  visit  the  south  and  help  in  the  defence  of  the 
land  against  the  unbelievers.  See  Aim£,  Ystorie  de  li  Norm  ant,  i.  o.  17  (and  op.  H. 
Bresslau,  Jahrbiioher  des  deutsohen  Reiohs  unter  Heinrich  II.,  B.  iii.  Excutb.  41. 
Before  the  year  was  over,  a  certain  Rudolf  with  his  four  brothers  started  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  the  south ;  when  they  reaohed  Italy,  they  came  to  terms  with  Meins, 
the  rebel  of  Bari,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Pope.] 

90  See  Leandro  Alberti  (Desorizione  d’ Italia,  p.  250)  and  Baronins  (a.d.  493, 
No.  43).  If  the  arohangel  inherited  the  temple  and  oracle,  perhaps  the  cavern,  of  old 
Oalohas  the  soothsayer  (Strab.  Geograph.  1.  vi.  p.  435,  436),  the  Catholics  (on  this 
occasion)  have  surpassed  the  Greeks  in  the  elegance  of  their  superstition. 

91  [Melus  was  the  leader  of  the  anti-Greek  party  in  Bari.  His  first  revolt 
was  for  a  time  successful,  but  was  put  down  in  1010  by  the  Catepan  Basil 
Mesardonites.] 

99  [There  were  three  battles.  Melus  and  the  Normans  invaded  the  Capitanate 
in  1017.  They  gained  a  victory  at  Arenula  on  the  river  Fortore,  and  a  second,  more 
decisive,  at  Vaooaricia  (near  Troja).  See  Heinemann,  op.  cif.,  p.  86  (and  Appendix). 
In  the  following  year  they  suffered  the  great  defeat  on  the  plain  of  Cannee,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Catepan  Basil  Bojannes.] 
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engines  of  the  Greeks,  and  indignantly  retreated  with  their  faces  u.d.  kosi 
to  the  enemy.  The  unfortunate  Melo  ended  his  life,  a  suppliant  (De*th  of 
at  the  court  of  Germany  :  his  Norman  followers,  excluded  from  a-d-Ioot 
their  native  and  their  promised  land,  wandered  among  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Italy,  and  earned  their  daily  subsistence  by  the 
sword.  To  that  formidable  sword  the  princes  of  Capua,  Bene- 
ventum,  Salerno,  and  Naples,  alternately  appealed  in  their 
domestic  quarrels ;  the  superior  spirit  and  discipline  of  the 
Normans  gave  victory  to  the  side  which  they  espoused  ;  and 
their  cautious  policy  observed  the  balance  of  power,  lest  the 
preponderance  of  any  rival  state  should  render  their  aid  less  im¬ 
portant  and  their  service  less  profitable.  Their  first  asylum  was 
a  strong  camp  in  the  depth  of  the  marshes  of  Campania ;  but  they 
were  soon  endowed  by  the  liberality  of  the  duke  of  Naples  with 
a  more  plentiful  and  permanent  seat.  Eight  miles  from  hisFoonfe- 
residence,  as  a  bulwark  against  Capua,  the  town  of  Aversa  was  Aven*^ 
built  and  fortified  for  their  use ;  a  and  they  enjoyed  as  their  own  tioaoi 
the  corn  and  fruits,  the  meadows  and  groves,  of  that  fertile  dis¬ 
trict.  The  report  of  their  success  attracted  every  year  new 
swarms  of  pilgrims  and  soldiers ;  the  poor  were  urged  by  neces¬ 
sity  ;  the  rich  were  excited  by  hope ;  and  the  brave  and  active 
spirits  of  Normandy  were  impatient  of  ease  and  ambitious  of 
renown.  The  independent  standard  of  Aversa  afforded  shelter 
and  encouragement  to  the  outlaws  of  the  province,  to  every 
fugitive  who  had  escaped  from  the  injustice  or  justice  of  his 
superiors ;  and  these  foreign  associates  were  quickly  assimilated 
in  manners  and  language  to  the  Gallic  colony.  The  first 
leader  of  the  Normans  was  count  Rainulf ;  and,  in  the  origin  of 
society,  pre-eminence  of  rank  is  the  reward  and  the  proof  of 
superior  merit.** 


■  [The  Mttlemaat  was  assigned  to  Balnnll— one  of  Rudolph's  brothers— by  Duke 
Seqpus  IV.  of  Naples.  Avert®  was  founded  in  1030  fHeinemann,  op.  cit p.  58,  note 
f).  Rainulf  married  the  sister  of  Sergios,  bot  after  ner  death  he  deserted  the  cause 
of  Naples  and  went  over  to  the  interests  of  the  foe,  Pandoif  of  Capua,  married  his 
niece  and  became  his  vassal, — Arena  being  disputed  territory  between  Naples  and 
Oapna  Bat,  when  the  Emperor  Conrad  visited  Southern  Italy  in  1088,  Pandulf  was 
deposed,  and  the  county  of  Aversa  was  united  with  the  principality  of  Salerno. 
This,  as  Heioemann  observes  (p.  69),  was  a  political  event  of  the  first  importance. 
Ibe  Norman  settlement  was  formally  recognised  by  the  Emperor, — taken  as  it  were 
aoder  the  protection  of  the  Western  Empire.] 

M  See  the  first  book  of  William  Appulus.  His  words  am  applicable  to  every 
swarm  of  barbarians  and  freebooters  : 
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The  Nor-  Since  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Arabs,  the  Grecian  em- 
in  Sicily,  perors  had  been  anxious  to  regain  that  valuable  possession ;  but 
A  D'  their  efforts,  however  strenuous,  had  been  opposed  by  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  the  sea.  Their  costly  armaments,  after  a  gleam  of 
success,  added  new  pages  of  calamity  and  disgrace  to  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  annals ;  twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops  were  lost  in 
a  single  expedition;  and  the  victorious  Moslems  derided  the 
policy  of  a  nation,  which  entrusted  eunuchs  not  only  with  the 
custody  of  their  women,  but  with  the  command  of  their  men.*6 
After  a  reign  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Saracens  were  ruined 
by  their  divisions.*6  The  emir  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the 
king  of  Tunis ;  the  people  rose  against  the  emir ;  the  cities  were 
usurped  by  the  chiefs;  each  meaner  rebel  was  independent  in 
his  village  or  castle ;  and  the  weaker  of  two  rival  brothers  im¬ 
plored  the  friendship  of  the  Christians.*7  In  every  service  of 
danger  the  Normans  were  prompt  and  useful :  and  five  hundred 
knight 's,  or  warriors  on  horseback,  were  enrolled  by  Arduin,  the 
agent  and  interpreter  of  the  Greeks,  under  the  standard  of 
[a.d.  loss]  Maniaces,  governor  of  Lombardy.*8  Before  their  landing,  the 
brothers  were  reconciled ;  the  union  of  Sicily  and  Africa  were 

Si  vioinorom  quis  pemiUosus  ad  iilos 
Gonfugiebat,  earn  gratanter  suaoipiebant ; 

Moribus  et  linguA  quoscumque  venire  videbant 
Informant  propriA  ;  gens  effldatur  ut  ana. 

And  elsewhere,  of  the  native  adventurers  of  Normandy  : 

Pars  pa  rat,  exignro  vel  opes  aderant  quia  noils ; 

Pars,  quia  de  magnis  majors  Bubire  volebant. 

*  Liutprand  in  Legations,  p.  485.  Pagi  has  illustrated  this  event  from  the  Me. 
history  of  the  deaoon  Leo  (tom.  iv.  a.d.  965,  No.  17-19). 

88  See  the  Arabian  Chronicle  of  Sicily,  apud  Muratori,  Script.  Berum  Ital.  tom. 
i.  p.  253. 

87  [It  was  the  emir  Akhal  who  appealed  to  the  Greeks  to  help  him  against  his 
brother,  Abd  Hafs,  who  headed  the  Sicilian  rebels.  The  latter  were  supported  by 
the  Zayrid  Sultan  of  Tunis  (Muizz  ben  Badis),  and  Akhal  though  he  was  supported 
by  the  Catepan  of  Italy  and  a  Greek  army  in  1037  was  shut  up  in  Palermo,  where 
he  was  murdered  by  his  own  followers.  The  statement  in  the  text  that  “  the  brothers 
were  reconciled  ”  is  misleading ;  but  a  prospect  of  such  a  reconciliation  seems  to 
have  induced  the  Catepan  to  return  to  Italy  without  accomplishing  much.  Op. 
Cedrenus,  ii.  p.  516 ;  and  Heinemann,  op.  cif.,  p.  74.  Meanwhile  preparations  had 
been  made  in  Constantinople  for  an  expedition  to  recover  Sicily ;  and  Maniaces  ar¬ 
rived  in  Apulia  and  crossed  over  to  the  island  in  1038.] 

88  [For  a  personal  description  of  George  Maniaoes,  a  Hercules  of  colossal 
height  Uu  tetcarov  kwrqK&s  ir<tea),  see  Psellus,  Hist.  p.  137-8  (ed.  Sathas).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  VAmb4ry  the  name  Maniakes  is  Turkish  and  means  nobU .  His  memory  sur¬ 
vives  at  Syracuse  in  the  Castel  Maniaoi,  at  the  south  point  of  Ortygia  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  Great  Harbour.  Maniaoes  was  accompanied  by  another  famous 
warrior,  Harald  Hardrada  (brother  of  King  Olaf  of  Norway),  who  was  slain  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later  on  English  soil.  Maniaoes  was  the  general  of  the  expedition :  he 
was  not  governor  of  the  Theme  of  Lombardy.] 
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restored;  and  the  Island  was  guarded  to  the  water’s  edge. 

The  Normans  led  the  van,  and  the  Arabs  of  Messina  felt  the cc»p>ar«^ 
valour  of  an  untried  foe.  In  a  second  action,  the  emir  of 
Syracuse  was  nnhorsed  and  transpierced  by  the  iron  arm  of i Baudot 
William  of  Hauteville.  In  a  third  engagement,  his  intrepid  *-d.  iowj 
companions  discomfited  the  host  of  sixty  thousand  Saracens,  and  [Battle  of 
left  the  Greeks  no  more  than  the  labour  of  the  pursuit:  a a.d. iossi] 
splendid  victory ;  bat  of  which  the  pen  of  the  historian  may 
divide  the  merit  with  the  lance  of  the  Normans.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  true  that  they  essentially  promoted  the  success  of  Maniaces, 
who  reduced  thirteen  cities,  and  the  greater  part  of  Sicily,  under 
the  obedience  of  the  emperor.  But  his  military  fame  was 
sullied  by  ingratitude  and  tyranny.  In  the  division  of  the  spoil 
the  deserts  of  his  brave  auxiliaries  were  forgotten ;  and  neither 
their  avarice  nor  their  pride  could  brook  this  injurious  treatment. 

They  complained  by  the  mouth  of  their  interpreter;  their 
complaint  was  disregarded ;  their  interpreter  was  Bcourged ;  the 
sufferings  were  his  ;  the  insult  and  resentment  belonged  to  those 
whose  sentiments  he  had  delivered.  Yet  they  dissembled  till 
they  had  obtained,  or  stolen,  a  safe  passage  to  the  Italian  con¬ 
tinent  ;  their  brethren  of  Aversa  sympathized  in  their  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  the  province  of  Apulia  was  invaded  as  the  forfeit  of 
the  debt.1*  Above  twenty  years  after  the  first  emigration,  the  Their  con- 
Normans  took  the  field  with  no  more  than  seven  hundred  horse  !poa£f 
and  five  hundred  foot ;  and,  after  the  recall  of  the  Byzantine  ims  1M0’ 
legions 10  from  the  Sicilian  war,  their  numbers  are  magnified  to 
the  amount  of  threescore  thousand  men.  Their  herald  proposed 
the  option  of  battle  or  retreat ;  “  Of  battle,”  was  the  unanimous 
cry  of  the  Normans ;  and  one  of  their  stoutest  warriors,  with  a 
stroke  of  his  fist,  felled  to  the  ground  the  horse  of  the  Greek 


*•  Jeffrey  Malaierra,  who  relates  the  Sicilian  war  and  the  conquest  of  Apulia 
J  L  c.  7,  8,  9,  19).  The  same  events  are  described  by  Gedrenns  (tom.  1L  p.  741* 
741.  711.  756)  and  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  p.  287,  288) ;  and  the  Greeks  are  so  hardened 
to  Aapase  that  their  narratives  are  impartial  enough. 

M  Cedrenos  specifies  the  r&ypia  of  the  Obseqainm  (Phrygia)  and  the  fUpos  of  the 
Tfcracesians  (Lydia;  consult  Constantine  de  Thematiboi,  i.  8,  4,  with  Delisle's 
ti pi.  and  afterward®  names  .the  Pisidians  and  Lyoaonians  with  the  foederati. 
TW-  Xormaa*  under  Rainalf  were  acting  in  oommon  with,  and  at  the  instigation 
jf,  th-  Lombard  Arduin.  They  seised  Melfi  while  the  Catepan  Michael  Dooeanus 
was  io  Strilf  seeking  to  retrieve  the  losses  whioh  the  Greek  cause  had  suffered  since 
me  reoaii  of  Maniaces.  From  Melfi  they  conquered  Aaooli  and  other  plaoes,  and 
M.±n*eJ  wat  forced  to  return  to  Italy.  All  this  happened  In  a.d.  1040.  Heine- 
mesa,  op.  p.  84.] 
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messenger.  He  was  dismissed  with  a  fresh  horse ;  the  insult 
was  concealed  from  the  Imperial  troops ;  bat  in  two  successive 
[a.d.  io4i]  battles31  they  were  more  fatally  instructed  of  the  prowess  of 
their  adversaries.  In  the  plains  of  Cannes,  the  Asiatics  fled 
[Hay  4]  from  the  adventurers  of  France ;  the  Duke  of  Lombardy  was 
made  prisoner ;  the  Apulians  acquiesced  in  a  new  dominion ; 
and  the  four  places  of  Bari,  Otranto,  Brundusium,  and  Tarentum 
were  alone  saved  in  the  shipwreck  of  the  Grecian  fortunes. 
From  this  ssra,  we  may  date  the  establishment  of  the  Norman 
power,  which  soon  eclipsed  the  infant  colony  of  Aversa.  Twelve 
counts 33  were  chosen  by  the  popular  suffrage  ;  and  age,  birth, 
and  merit  were  the  motives  of  their  choice.  The  tributes  of 
their  peculiar  districts  were  appropriated  to  their  use ;  and  each 
count  erected  a  fortress  in  the  midst  of  his  lands,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  vassals.  In  the  centre  of  the  province,  the  common 
habitation  of  Melphi  was  reserved  as  the  metropolis  and  citadel 
of  the  republic ;  an  house  and  separate  quarter  was  allotted  to 
each  of  the  twelve  counts ;  and  the  national  concerns  were  re* 
gulated  by  this  military  senate.  The  first  of  his  peers,  their 
president  and  general,  was  entitled  count  of  Apulia;  and  this 
Ca.d.  1042]  dignity  was  conferred  on  William  of  the  Iron  Arm,  who,  in  the 
language  of  the  age,  is  styled  a  lion  in  battle,  a  lamb  in  society, 
and  an  angel  in  council.31  The  manners  of  his  countrymen  are 

81  [(1)  On  the  Olivento  (a  tributary  of  the  Ofanto),  March  17,  (2)  near  Monte 
Maggiore,  in  the  plain  of  Canns,  May  4,  and  (3)  at  Montepeloeo,  Sept.  8,  1041. 
See  Heinemann,  op.  eit.,  p.  358-61.] 

**  Games  oonveniunt ;  ei  bis  sex  nobllioree, 

Qnos  genns  et  gravitas  moram  deoorabat  et  eetas, 

Elegere  duoes,  Proveotis  ad  comitatnm 
Hie  alii  parent.  Oomitatns  nomen  honoris 
Quo  donantnr  erat.  Hi  totaB  tmdique  terms 
Divieere  sibi,  ni  sore  inimioa  repngnet ; 

Singula  proponunt  looa  qnss  oontingere  sorte 
Oniqne  dnoi  debent,  et  quseque  tribnta  loooram. 

And,  after  speaking  of  Melphi,  William  Appnlus  adds, 

Pro  nnmero  oomitum  bis  sex  statnere  plateas, 

Atqne  domos  oomitum  totidem  fabrioantnr  in  nrbe. 

Leo  Ostiensis  (l.  ii.  o.  67)  enumerates  the  divisions  of  the  Apulian  oitiee,  whioh  it  is 
needless  to  repeat. 

»  Oulielm.  Appnlus,  1.  ii.  o.  12,  aooording  to  the  reference  of  Giannone  (Istoria 
Civile  di  Napoli,  tom.  ii.  p.  81),  whioh  I  cannot  verify  in  the  original.  The  Apulian 
praises  indeed  his  validas  vires,  probitas  animi,  and  vivid  a  virtus  ;  and  declares 
that,  had  he  lived,  no  poet  could  have  equalled  Ids  merits  (1.  i.  p.  258,  1.  ii.  p.  259). 
He  was  bewailed  by  the  Normans,  quippe  qui  tanti  oonsiiii  virnm  (says  Malaterra, 
1.  i.  o.  12,  p.  552)  tarn  armis  strenuum,  tarn  sibi  munificum,  aSabilem,  morigeratum, 
ulterins  se  habere  diffidebant.  [Having  elected  William,  the  Normans  placed 
themselves  under  the  suzerainty  of  Waimar  of  Salerno,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
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(airly  delineated  by  a  contemporary  and  national  historian.*4 
“ The  Normans,”  says  Malaterra,  “ are  a  canning  and  revengeful SmKonot- 
people ;  eloquence  and  dissimulation  appear  to  be  their  heredi- 
tary  qualities :  they  can  stoop  to  flatter ;  but,  unless  they  are 
curbed  by  the  restraint  of  law,  they  indulge  the  licentiousness 
of  nature  and  passion.  Their  princes  affect  the  praise  of  popular 
munificence ;  the  people  observe  the  medium,  or  rather  blend 
the  extremes,  of  avarice  and  prodigality ;  and,  in  their  eager 
thirst  of  wealth  and  dominion,  they  despise  whatever  they 
possess,  and  hope  whatever  they  desire.  Arms  and  horses,  the 
luxury  of  dress,  the  exercises  of  hunting  and  hawking,16  are  the 
delight  of  the  Normans ;  but  on  pressing  occasions  they  can 
endure  with  incredible  patience  the  inclemency  of  every  climate 
and  the  toil  and  abstinence  of  a  military  life.” 16 

The  Normans  of  Apulia  were  seated  on  the  verge  of  the  two  operation 
empires ;  and,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  hour,  they  accepted  a.d.  iota, ' 
the  investiture  of  their  lands  from  the  sovereigns  of  Germany 
or  Constantinople.11  But  the  firmest  title  of  these  adventurers 
was  the  right  of  conquest :  they  neither  loved  nor  trusted ;  they 
were  neither  trusted  nor  beloved  ;  the  contempt  of  the  princes 
was  mixed  with  fear,  and  the  fear  of  the  natives  was  mingled 
with  hatred  and  resentment.  Every  object  of  desire,  an  horse, 
a  woman,  a  garden,  tempted  and  gratified  the  rapaciousness  of 


Prince  of  Apulia  and  Oalabria.  William,  Bainolf,  and  Waimar  then  proceeded  to 
lfelfi  and  divided  the  conquests.  Rainnif  received,  as  an  honorary  present,  Siponto 
and  Mount  Garganns ;  William  got  Asooli ;  his  brother,  Drogo,  Venosa,  do.  do., 
Aimt,  Ystorie  de  li  Normant,  ii.  29,  80.  The  extent  of  the  Norman  oonquest  in 
this  first  stage  corresponds  (Heinemann  observes,  p.  941  to  the  towns  in  the  regions 
ol  the  rivers  Ofanto  and  Bradano.  “  The  valleys  of  tnese  rivers  were  the  natural 
roads  to  penetrate  from  Meifi  eastward  and  southward  into  Greek  territory.”] 

u  The  gens  astntissima,  injuriarum  ultrix  .  .  .  adnlari  soiens  .  .  .  eloquentiis 
inaerriens,  of  Malaterra  (1.  i.  o.  3,  p.  550)  are  expressive  of  the  popular  and  pro¬ 
verbial  character  of  the  Normans. 

”  The  hunting  and  hawking  more  properly  belong  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Norwegian  Bailors  ;  though  they  might  import  from  Norway  and  Ioeland  the  finest 
easts  of  falcons. 

*  We  may  compare  this  portrait  with  that  of  William  of  Malmsbury  (de  Gestls 
Ansiorum.  L  111.  p.  101,  102),  who  appreciates,  like  a  philoeophio  historian,  the  vioes 
and  virtues  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans.  England  was  assuredly  a  gainer  by  the 
conquest. 

r‘  [The  visit  of  ths  Emperor  Henry  III.  to  southern  Italy  in  a.d.  1047  was  of 
special  importance.  He  restored  to  Pandulf  the  principality  of  Capua,  which  Conrad 
II.  had  transferred  to  Waimar  of  Salerno.  Waimar  had  to  resign  his  title  of  Prinoe 
at  Apolia  and  Calabria,  and  his  suzerainty  over  the  Normans ;  while  the  Norman 
princes,  Hainulf  of  Avers*  and  Drogo  (William's  snooessor).  Count  of  Apulia,  were 
elevated  to  be  immediate  vassals  of  the  Empire.] 
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the  strangers ; 88  and  the  avarice  of  their  chiefs  was  only  coloured 
by  the  more  specious  names  of  ambition  and  glory.  The  twelve 
counts  were  sometimes  joined  in  a  league  of  injustice :  in  their 
domestic  quarrels,  they  disputed  the  spoils  of  the  people;  the 
virtues  of  William  were  buried  in  his  grave;  and  Drogo,  his 
brother  and  successor,  was  better  qualified  to  lead  the  valour, 
than  to  restrain  the  violence,  of  his  peers.  Under  the  reign  of 
Constantine  Monomachus,  the  policy,  rather  than  benevolenoe, 
of  the  Byzantine  court  attempted  to  relieve  Italy  from  this  ad¬ 
herent  mischief,  more  grievous  than  a  flight  of  barbarians ;  *® 
and  Argyrus,  the  son  of  Melo,  was  invested  for  this  purpose  with 
the  most  lofty  titles40  and  the  most  ample  commission.  The 
memory  of  his  father  might  recommend  him  to  the  Normans ; 
and  he  had  already  engaged  their  voluntary  service  to  quell  the 
revolt  of  Maniaces,  and  to  avenge  their  own  and  the  public 
injury.  It  was  the  design  of  Constantine  to  transplant  this 
warlike  colony  from  the  Italian  provinces  to  the  Persian  war ; 
and  the  son  of  Melo  distributed  among  the  chiefs  the  gold  and 
manufactures  of  Greece,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Imperial 
bounty.  But  his  arts  were  baffled  by  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  the  conquerors  of  Apulia :  his  gifts,  or  at  least  his  proposals, 
were  rejected ;  and  they  unanimously  refused  to  relinquish 
their  possessions  and  their  hopes  for  the  distant  prospeot  of 
Asiatic  fortune.  After  the  means  of  persuasion  had  failed, 
League  of  Argyrus  resolved  to  compel  or  to  destroy:  the  Latin  powers 
and  the®  were  solicited  against  the  common  enemy;  and  an  offensive 
piMs®mI.D.  alliance  was  formed  of  the  pope  and  the  two  emperors  of  the 

1049-1064  *■ 

Bast  and  West.  The  throne  of  St.  Peter  was  occupied  by  Leo 

38  The  biographer  of  St.  Leo  IX.  pours  his  holy  venom  on  the  Normans.  Vi  dens 
indisci  plinatam  et  alienam  gentem  Normannorum,  oradeli  et  inauditA  rabie,  et 
plusquam  Pagan  A  impietate  ad  versus  eoolesias  Dei  insurgere,  passim  Ohristianos 
truoidare,  Ac.  (Wibert,  o.  6).  The  honest  Apulian  (1.  ii.  p.  269)  says  calmly  of 
their  aocuser,  Veris  oommisoens  fallaoia. 

39  The  policy  of  the  Greeks,  revolt  of  Maniaces,  (to.  must  be  collected  from 
Cedrenus  (tom.  ii.  p.  767,  768),  William  Appulus  (1.  i.  p.  267,  268, 1.  ii.  p.  259),  and 
the  two  chronicles  of  Bari,  by  Lupus  Protospata  (Mura tori,  Script.  Ital.  tom.  v.  p. 
42, 43,  44),  and  an  anonymous  writer  (Antiquitat.  Italia  medii  ASvi,  tom.  i.  p.  31-85). 
[This  anonymous  ohronicle,  called  the  Annales  Barenses,  compiled  before  a.d. 
1071,  is  printed  in  Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.  v.  p.  51-56,  with  the  corresponding  text 
of  “  Lupus  ”  opposite.]  This  last  is  a  fragment  of  some  value. 

40  Argyrus  received,  says  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  Bari,  Imperial  letters, 
Foederatus  et  Patridatus,  et  C&tapani  et  Vestatus.  In  his  annals,  Muratori  (tom. 
viii.  p.  426)  very  properly  reads,  or  interprets,  Sevestatus ,  the  title  of  Sebastos  or 
Augustus.  But  in  his  Antiquities,  he  was  taught  by  Duoange  to  make  it  a  palatine 
office,  master  of  the  wardrobe. 
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the  Ninth,  a  simple  saint,41  of  a  temper  most  apt  to  deceive 
himself  and  the  world,  and  whose  venerable  character  would 
consecrate  with  the  name  of  piety  the  measures  least  compatible 
with  the  practice  of  religion.  His  humanity  was  affected  by 
the  complaints,  perhaps  the  calumnies,  of  an  injured  people ; 
the  impious  Normans  had  interrupted  the  payment  of  tithes ; 
and  the  temporal  sword  might  be  lawfully  unsheathed  against 
the  sacrilegious  robbers,  who  were  deaf  to  the  censures  of  the 
church.  As  a  German  of  noble  birth  and  royal  kindred,  Leo 
had  free  access  to  the  court  and  confidence  of  the  emperor 
Henry  the  Third ;  and  in  search  of  arms  and  allies  his  ardent 
seal  transported  him  from  Apulia  to  Saxony,  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Tiber.  During  these  hostile  preparations,  Ar gyrus  indulged 
himself  in  the  use  of  Becret  and  guilty  weapons ;  a  crowd  of 
Normans  became  the  victims  of  public  or  private  revenge ;  and 
the  valiant  Drogo  was  murdered  in  a  church.  But  his  spirit  a.d.io6i 
survived  in  his  brother  Humphrey,  the  third  count  of  Apulia. 

Hie  assassins  were  chastised  ;  and  the  son  of  Melo,  overthrown 
and  wounded,  was  driven  from  the  field  to  hide  his  shame  be* 
hind  the  walls  of  Bari,  and  to  await  the  tardy  succour  of  his 
allies. 

But  the  power  of  Constantine  was  distracted  by  a  Turkish  Expedition 
war ;  the  mind  of  Henry  was  feeble  and  irresolute ;  and  the  LeSix 
pope,  instead  of  passing  the  Alps  with  a  German  army,  was  ac-  “VSlV*” 
companied  only  by  a  guard  of  seven  hundred  Swabians  and  10(8 
some  volunteers  of  Lorraine.  In  his  long  progress  from  Mantua 
to  Beneventum,  a  vile  and  promiscuous  multitude  of  Italians 
was  enlisted  under  the  holy  standard;43  the  priest  and  the 
robber  slept  in  the  same  tent ;  the  pikes  and  crosses  were  inter¬ 
mingled  in  the  front ;  and  the  natural  saint  repeated  the  lessons 
of  his  youth  in  the  order  of  march,  of  encampment,  and  of  com¬ 
bat.  The  Normans  of  Apulia  could  muster  in  the  field  no  more 

41  A  life  of  St.  Leo  IX.,  deeply  tinged  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
•ge,  has  been  composed  by  Wibert,  printed  at  Paris,  1615,  in  octavo,  and  si  not 
marled  la  the  Collections  of  the  BoUandists,  of  Mabillon,  and  of  Mnratori.  [J. 

May,  Untersochnngen  tlber  die  Abfassnngsseit  and  OlaabwtUrdigheit  von  Wiberts 
Viu  Leonti  IX.  (Offenbarg,  1889).]  The  pnblie  and  private  history  of  that  pope 
is  diligently  treated  by  M.  de  St  Mans  (Abr*g6,  tom.  ii.  p.  140-210,  and  p.  25  95, 
second  column;. 

**  See  the  expedition  of  Leo  IX.  against  the  Normans.  See  William  Appnlos 
it  pi  959-261)  and  Jeffrey  Malaterra  (1.  i.  o.  18,  14, 15,  p.  258)  [and  Aim4,  ill.  e. 

401  They  are  impartial,  as  the  national  Is  oounterbalanoed  by  the  clerical  pre- 
jadim.  [For  details,  cp.  Hememann,  op.  c it.,  Appendix,  p.  866  sqq.}. 
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Hi>  defeat 
and  oaptiv- 
ity.  Juno 
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than  three  thousand  horse,  with  an  handful  of  infantry ;  the 
defection  of  the  natives  intercepted  their  provisions  and  retreat ; 
and  their  spirit,  incapable  of  fear,  was  chilled  for  a  moment  by 
superstitious  awe.  On  the  hostile  approach  of  Leo,  they  knelt 
without  disgrace  or  reluctance  before  their  spiritual  father. 
But  the  pope  was  inexorable;  his  lofty  Germans  affected  to 
deride  the  diminutive  stature  of  their  adversaries;  and  the 
Normans  were  informed  that  death  or  exile  was  their  only  al¬ 
ternative.  Flight  they  disdained,  and,  as  many  of  them  had 
been  three  days  without  tasting  food,  they  embraced  the  as¬ 
surance  of  a  more  easy  and  honourable  death.  They  climbed 
the  hill  of  Civitella,  descended  into  the  plain,  and  charged  in 
three  divisions  the  army  of  the  pope.  On  the  left  and  in  the 
centre,  Bichard  count  of  Aversa,  and  Robert  the  famous  Guia- 
card,  attacked,  broke,  routed,  and  pursued -the  Italian  multi¬ 
tudes,  who  fought  without  discipline  and  fled  without  shame. 
A  harder  trial  was  reserved  for  the  valour  of  count  Humphrey, 
who  led  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing.  The  Germans  “  have 
been  described  as  unskilful  in  the  management  of  the  horse 
and  lance ;  but  on  foot  they  formed  a  strong  and  impenetrable 
phalanx ;  and  neither  man  nor  steed  nor  armour  could  resist  the 
weight  of  their  long  and  two-handed  swords.  After  a  severe 
conflict,  they  were  encompassed  by  the  squadrons  returning 
from  the  pursuit;  and  died  in  their  ranks  with  the  esteem 
of  their  foes  and  the  satisfaction  of  revenge.  The  gates  of 
Civitella  were  shut  against  the  flying  pope,  and  he  was  over¬ 
taken  by  the  pious  conquerors,  who  kissed  his  feet,  to  im¬ 
plore  his  blessing  and  the  absolution  of  their  sinful  victory. 
The  soldiers  beheld  in  their  enemy  and  captive  the  vicar  of 
Christ ;  and,  though  we  may  suppose  the  policy  of  the  chiefs, 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  infected  by  the  popular  super¬ 
stition.  In  the  calm  of  retirement,  the  well-meaning  pope 
deplored  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  which  must  be  imputed 
to  his  account ;  he  felt,  that  he  had  been  the  author  of  sin  and 

**  Teutonic!,  qoie  oaeeriee  et  (orate  deootoa 
Feoerat  egregia  prooeri  oorporis  illoe. 

Corpora  derident  Nonnannica,  qn®  breviora 
Ease  videbantnr. 

The  Tenet  of  the  Apulian  are  oommonly  in  this  ■  train,  though  he  heate  himtelf  a 
little  in  the  battle.  Two  of  hit  aimilee  from  hawking  and  soroery  are  daaoripiire 
of  manneni. 
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scandal ;  and,  as  his  undertaking  had  failed,  the  indecency  of 
his  military  character  was  universally  condemned.44  With  these 
dispositions,  he  listened  to  the  offers  of  a  beneficial  treaty;46 
deserted  an  alliance  which  he  had  preached  as  the  cause  of 
God ;  and  ratified  the  past  and  future  conquests  of  the  Normans. 

By  whatever  hands  they  had  been  usurped,  the  provinces  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  a  part  of  the  donation  of  Constantine  orutnot 
and  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  the  grant  and  the  acceptance ln.ertitare 
confirmed  the  mutual  claims  of  the  pontiff  and  the  adventurers,  man*  or" 
They  promised  to  support  each  other  with  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  arms ;  a  tribute  or  quit-rent  of  twelvepence  was  afterwards 
stipulated  for  every  plough-land;  and  since  this  memorable 
transaction  the  kingdom  of  Naples  has  remained  above  seven 
hundred  years  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.46 

The  pedigree  of  Robert  Guiscard 47  is  variously  deduced  from  Birth  and 
the  peasants  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy:  from  the  peasants, SiK 
by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  a  Grecian  princess ; 48  from  the 


44  Several  respectable  censures  or  oomplaints  produced  by  M.  de  St.  Marc  (tom. 
Li.  p.  200-204).  As  Peter  Damianus,  the  oracle  of  the  times,  had  denied  the  popes 
the  right  of  making  war,  the  hermit  (Ingens  eremi  inoolal  is  arraigned  by  the  oanli- 
nal,  and  Baronins  (Annal.  Eooles.  a.d.  1063,  No.  10-17)  most  strenuously  asserts 
the  two  swords  of  St.  Peter. 

M  rWe  have  no  contemporary  evidenoe  for  the  conditions  whioh  the  Normans 
imposed  on  Leo,  whom  they  detained  in  Beneventnm.  Heinemann  thinks  it  prob¬ 
able  (p.  143)  that  they  required  him  to  renounce  the  papal  pretentions  to  sovereignty 
over  territory  in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  the  Eastern 
Emperor.  Leo,  unable  to  bring  himself  to  oonsent,  remained  at  Beneventnm  till 
March,  1064  ;  a  severe  illness  (whioh  proved  fatal)  filled  him  with  a  desire  to  return 
to  Borne  and  indooed  him  to  oonsent  to  some  at  least  of  the  Norman  demands.  Op. 
Chalandop,  op.  dt.%  i.  142.  He  died  on  April  19.  Dnring  his  sojourn  at  Beneventnm, 
be  was  engaged  on  a  correspondence  in  connexion  with  the  eoolesiastioal  quarrel — 
the  final  breach — with  the  Greek  Church  (gee  below,  cap.  lx.).] 

44  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  papal  Investitures  are  ably  discussed  by  Giannone 
(Uteri*  Civile  di  Napoli,  tom.  ii.  p.  87-49,  67-66)  as  a  lawyer  and  antiquarian, 
fet  he  vainly  strives  to  reconcile  the  duties  of  patriot  and  Catholic,  adopts  an 
empty  distinction  of  "  Ecolesia  Roman*  non  dedit  sed  aooepit,”  and  shrinks  from 
an  honest  but  dangerous  confession  of  the  truth. 

47  The  hirth,  character,  and  first  actions  of  Robert  Guiscard  may  be  found  in 
Jeffrey  Malaiena  (1.  i.  c.  8,  4,  11,  16,  17,  18,  38,  39,  40),  William  AppoluB  (1.  il.  p. 
360-962),  William  Gemetioensis  or  of  Jnmiegts  (1.  xi.  c.  80,  p.  663, 664,  edit.  Camden), 
and  Anna  Comnena  (Alexiad.  1.  i.  p.  23-27  [c.  10,  11],  1.  vi.  p.  165,  166),  with  the 
annotations  of  Duoange  (Not.  in  AJexiad.  p.  280-232,  320),  who  has  swept  all  the 
French  and  Latin  Chronicles  for  supplemental  intelligence. 

44  'O  TojiWgrot  (a  Greek  corruption  U*  is  the  regular  symbol  for  the  6 
■rand  In  medieval  and  modern  Greek  ;  8  would  represent  v])  drot  Noppdrrot  rb 
r^r  [i.  a  10].  .  .  .  Again,  i+arovt  wdrv  rvxfft 

And  elsewhere  (1.  iv.  p.  84  [o.  1  j),  4vb  foxdrst  sol  r^xyt  i+arovt.  Anna 

Comnena  was  born  in  the  purple ;  yet  her  father  was  no  more  than  a  private  though 
illustrious  subject,  who  raised  himself  to  the  empire. 
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dukes  by  the  ignorance  and  flattery  ol  the  Italian  subjects* 
His  genuine  descent  may  be  ascribed  to  the  second  or  middle 
order  of  private  nobility .M  He  sprang  from  a  race  of  vaLvaa&on 
or  bawnerets  of  the  diocese  of  the  Coutances,  in  the  lower  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  the  castle  of  Hauteville  was  their  honourable  seat ;  his 
father  Tancred  was  conspicuous  in  the  court  and  army  of  the 
duke ;  and  his  military  service  was  furnished  by  ten  soldiers  or 
knights.  Two  marriages,  of  a  rank  not  unworthy  of  his  own, 
made  him  the  father  of  twelve  sons,  who  were  educated  at  home 
by  the  impartial  tenderness  of  his  second  wife.  But  a  narrow 
patrimony  was  insufficient  for  this  numerous  and  daring  progeny ; 
they  saw  around  the  neighbourhood  the  mischiefs  of  poverty  and 
discord,  and  resolved  to  seek  in  foreign  wars  a  more  glorious 
inheritance.  Two  only  remained  to  perpetuate  the  race  and 
cherish  their  father’s  age ;  their  ten  brothers,  as  they  success¬ 
ively  attained  the  vigour  of  manhood,  departed  from  the  castle, 
passed  the  Alps,  and  joined  the  Apulian  camp  of  the  Normans. 
The  elder  were  prompted  by  native  spirit;  their  success  en¬ 
couraged  their  younger  brethren ;  and  the  three  first  in  seniority, 
William,  Drogo,  and  Humphrey,  deserved  to  be  the  chiefs  of  their 
nation,  and  the  founders  of  the  new  republic.  Bobert  was  the 
eldest  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  second  marriage ;  and  even  the  re¬ 
luctant  praise  of  his  foes  has  endowed  him  with  the  heroic  qualities 
of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  His  lofty  stature  surpassed  the 
tallest  of  his  army ;  his  limbs  were  oast  in  the  true  proportion 
of  strength  and  gracefulness ;  and  to  the  decline  of  life  he  main¬ 
tained  the  patient  vigour  of  health  and  the  commanding  dignity 
of  his  form.  His  complexion  was  ruddy,  his  shoulders  were 
broad,  his  hair  and  beard  were  long  and  of  a  flaxen  colour,  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  fire,  and  his  voice,  like  that  of  Achilles, 
could  impress  obedience  and  terror  amidst  the  tumult  of  battle. 
In  the  ruder  ages  of  chivalry,  such  qualifications  are  not  below  the 

49  Giannone  (tom.  ii.  p.  2)  forgets  all  his  original  authors,  and  rests  this  prinoely 
descent  on  the  oredit  of  Inveges,  an  Angnstine  monk  of  Palermo,  in  the  l&Bt  ©entuiy. 
They  continue  the  succession  of  dukes  from  Rollo  to  William  II.  the  Bastard  or 
Conqueror,  whom  they  hold  (communemente  si  tiene)  to  be  the  father  of  Tancred  of 
Hauteville ;  a  most  strange  and  stupendous  blunder  !  The  sons  of  Tancred  fought 
in  Apulia,  before  William  II.  was  three  years  old  (a.d.  1037). 

60  The  judgment  of  Ducange  is  juBt  and  moderate  :  Certe  humilis  fuit  ao  tenuis 
Boberti  familia,  si  ducalem  et  regium  speotemus  apioem,  ad  quern  postea  pervenit ; 
qua  honesta  tamen  et  prater  nobilium  vulgarium  statum  et  conditionem  illustrie 
habita  est, 11  qua  nec  humi  reperet  neo  altum  quid  tumeret  ”  (Wilhelm  Malmsbur. 
de  Gestk  Anglo  rum,  1.  ill.  p.  107  ;  Not.  ad  Alexiad.  p.  280). 
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notice  of  the  poet  or  historian ;  they  may  observe  that  Bobert, 
at  once,  and  with  equal  dexterity,  could  wield  in  the  right  hand 
his  sword,  his  lance  in  the  left ;  that  in  the  battle  of  Civitella, 
he  was  thrice  unhorsed ;  and  that  in  the  close  of  that  memorable 
day  he  was  adjudged  to  have  borne  away  the  prize  of  valour 
from  the  warriors  of  the  two  armies.61  His  boundless  ambition 
was  founded  on  the  consciousness  of  superior  worth ;  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  greatness,  he  was  never  arrested  by  the  scruples  of  justice 
and  seldom  moved  by  the  feelings  of  humanity ;  though  not 
insensible  of  fame,  the  choice  of  open  or  clandestine  means  was 
determined  only  by  his  present  advantage.  The  surname  of 
Ouiacard 63  was  applied  to  this  master  of  political  wisdom,  which 
is  too  often  confounded  with  the  practice  of  dissimulation  and 
deceit ;  and  Bobert  is  praised  by  the  Apulian  poet  for  excelling 
the  cunning  of  Ulysses  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  Yet  these 
arts  were  disguised  by  an  appearance  of  military  frankness : 
in  his  highest  fortune,  he  was  accessible  and  courteous  to  his 
fellow-soldiers ;  and,  while  he  indulged  the  prejudices  of  his  new 
subjects,  he  affected  in  his  dress  and  manners  to  maintain  the 
ancient  fashion  of  his  country.  He  grasped  with  a  rapacious, 
that  he  might  distribute  with  a  liberal,  hand ;  his  primitive  in¬ 
digence  had  taught  the  habits  of  frugality;  the  gain  of  a 
merchant  was  not  below  his  attention ;  and  his  prisoners  were 
tortured  with  slow  and  unfeeling  cruelty  to  force  a  discovery  of 
their  secret  treasure.  According  to  the  Greeks,  he  departed  [c.a.d.iomi 
from  Normandy  with  only  five  followers  on  horseback  and  thirty 
on  foot ;  yet  even  this  allowance  appears  too  bountiful ;  the 
sixth  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  passed  the  Alps  as  a  pilgrim ; 
and  his  first  military  band  was  levied  among  the  adventurers  of 

11 1  ft  hall  quota  with  pleasure  some  ot  the  beet  lines  of  the  Apulian  (L  ii.  p. 

*70>. 

Pugnat  ntrique  manft,  nee  lancea  eaesa  nec  ensis 
Caucus  erst,  qoocunque  menu  deduoere  vellet. 

Ter  deject oc  ©quo,  ter  viribus  ipse  resumptis, 

Major  in  arma  redit ;  stimnlos  furor  ipse  ministrat. 

Ct  Leo  cum  frendens,  Ac. 


Null  as  in  hoc  bello  sicati  post  bella  probata m  est 
Victor  Tel  rictus,  tam  magnos  edidit  ictus. 
n  The  Norman  writers  and  editors  most  conversant  with  their  own  idiom  inter¬ 
pret  Gu\Mcard%  or  Witeard,  by  Callidu t,  a  cunning  man.  The  root  ftcijft)  is  familiar 
to  our  ear  ;  and  in  the  old  word  Wiseacr$  I  can  discern  something  of  a  similar 
•ms*  and  termination.  T^r  rarovpy^rerof  is  no  bad  translation  of  the 

•umarne  and  character  of  Bobert. 
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1000 


[a.d.  10671 


[Synod  of 
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1060,  Au¬ 
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Italy.  His  brothers  and  countrymen  had  divided  the  fertile 
lands  of  Apnlia ;  but  they  guarded  their  shares  with  the  jealousy 
of  avarice;  the  aspiring  youth  was  driven  forwards  to  the 
mountains  of  Calabria,  and  in  his  first  exploits  against  the 
Greeks  and  the  natives  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  the  hero 
from  the  robber.  To  surprise  a  castle  or  a  convent,  to  ensnare 
a  wealthy  citizen,  to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  for  necessary 
food,  were  the  obscure  labours  which  formed  and  exercised  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  body.  The  volunteers  of  Normandy 
adhered  to  his  standard ;  and,  under  his  command,  the  peasants 
of  Calabria  assumed  the  name  and  character  of  Normans. 

As  the  genius  of  Robert  expanded  with  his  fortune,  he 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  elder  brother,  by  whom,  in  a 
transient  quarrel,  his  life  was  threatened  and  his  liberty  re¬ 
strained.  After  the  death  of  Humphrey,  the  tender  age  of  his 
sons  excluded  them  from  the  command ;  they  were  reduced  to 
a  private  estate  by  the  ambition  of  their  guardian  and  uncle ; 
and  Guiscard  was  exalted  on  a  buckler,  and  saluted  count  of 
Apulia  and  general  of  the  republic.  With  an  increase  of  au¬ 
thority  and  of  force,  he  resumed  the  conquest  of  Calabria,  and 
soon  aspired  to  a  rank  that  should  raise  him  for  ever  above  the 
heads  of  his  equals.  By  some  acts  of  rapine  or  sacrilege  he  had 
incurred  a  papal  excommunication :  but  Nicholas  the  Second  was 
easily  persuaded  that  the  divisions  of  friends  could  terminate 
only  in  their  mutual  prejudice;  that  the  Normans  were  the 
faithful  champions  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  it  was  safer  to  trust 
the  alliance  of  a  prince  than  the  caprice  of  an  aristocracy.  A 
synod  of  one  hundred  bishops  was  convened  at  Melphi ;  and  the 
count  interrupted  an  important  enterprise  to  guard  the  person 
and  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  His  gratitude 
and  policy  conferred  on  Robert  and  his  posterity  the  ducal  title,6* 
with  the  investiture  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  all  the  lands,  both 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  his  sword  could  rescue  from  the  schis¬ 
matic  Greeks  and  the  unbelieving  Saracens.64  This  apostolic 

»  The  acquisition  of  the  ducal  title  by  Bobert  Guisoard  is  a  nice  and  obecure 
business.  With  the  good  advice  of  Giannone,  Mnratori,  and  St.  Maro,  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  form  a  consistent  and  probable  narrative. 

64  Baronius  (Annal.  Eoolee.  a.d.  1069,  No.  69)  has  published  the  original  act. 
He  professes  to  have  copied  it  from  the  Liber  Centvvm,  a  Vatican  Ms.  Tet  a 
Liber  Censnnm  of  the  twelfth  oentury  has  been  printed  by  Mnratori  (Antiquit,  medii 
ASvi,  tom.  v.  p.  861-908),  and  the  names  of  Vatican  and  Cardinal  awaken  the  sus- 
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sanction  might  justify  his  arms ;  but  the  obedience  of  a  free  and 
victorious  people  conld  not  be  transferred  without  their  consent ; 
and  Guiscard  dissembled  his  elevation  till  the  ensuing  campaign 
had  been  illustrated  by  the  conquest  of  Consenza  and  Beggio. 

In  the  hour  of  triumph,  he  assembled  his  troops,  and  solicited 
the  Normans  to  confirm  by  their  suffrage  the  judgment  of  the 
vicar  of  Christ ;  the  soldiers  hailed  with  joyful  acclamations  their 
valiant  duke ;  and  the  counts,  his  former  equals,  pronounced 
the  oath  of  fidelity,  with  hollow  smiles  and  secret  indignation. 

After  this  inauguration,  Bobert  styled  himself,  “By  the  grace D«k»  of 
of  God  and  St.  Peter,  duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  hereafter  10m 
of  Sicily  ” ;  and  it  was  the  labour  of  twenty  years  to  deserve 
and  realise  these  lofty  appellations.  Such  tardy  progress,  in  a 
narrow  space,  may  seem  unworthy  of  the  abilities  of  the  chief 
and  the  spirit  of  the  nation ;  but  the  Normans  were  few  in 
number ;  their  resources  were  scanty ;  their  service  was  volun¬ 
tary  and  precarious.  The  bravest  designs  of  the  Duke  were 
sometimes  opposed  by  the  free  voice  of  his  parliament  of  barons ; 
the  twelve  counts  of  popular  election  conspired  against  his  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  against  their  perfidious  uncle  the  sons  of  Hum¬ 
phrey  demanded  justice  and  revenge.  By  his  policy  and  vigour, 
Guiscard  discovered  their  plots,  suppressed  their  rebellions,  and 
punished  the  guilty  with  death  or  exile ;  but  in  these  domestic 
feuds  his  years,  and  the  national  strength,  were  unprofitably 
consumed.  After  the  defeat  of  his  foreign  enemies,  the  Greeks, 
Lombards,  and  Saracens,  their  broken  forces  retreated  to  the 
strong  and  populous  cities  of  the  sea  coast.  They  excelled  in 
tbe  arts  of  fortification  and  defence ;  the  Normans  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  serve  on  horseback  in  the  field,  and  their  rude  attempts 
could  only  succeed  by  the  efforts  of  persevering  courage.  The 
resistance  of  Salerno  was  maintained  above  eight  months ;  the  tu«rDw. 
siege  or  blockade  of  Bari  lasted  near  four  years*  In  these u.d. io» 
actions  the  Norman  duke  was  the  foremost  in  every  danger; 
in  every  fatigue  the  last  and  most  patient.  As  he  pressed  the 

pteions  of  a  Protectant,  and  rren  of  a  philosopher.  [The  Liber  Censnum,  composed 
at  the  end  of  the  12tb  oentury  (1192),  contains  the  rent-roll  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  various  original  documents,  and  the  Lives  of  Popes  beginning  with  Leo  IX.  The 
oldest  Ms.  does  not  contain  the  Lives.  Mura  tori  printed  the  whole  compilation  in 
So.  Rcr.  I tal.,  3,  1,  p.  277  f qq. ;  the  edition  in  the  Ant.  Med.  JEx.  does  not  include 
the  Live*.] 

M  [Not  so  long  :  August,  106# — April.  1071.  The  beet  source  for  tbe  siege  is 
Ainsd,  v.  27.  Immediately  before  he  laid  siege  to  Bari,  Robert  captured  Otranto.1 
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citadel  of  Salerno,  an  huge  stone  from  the  rampart  shattered 
one  of  his  military  engines ;  and  by  a  splinter  he  was  wounded 
in  the  breast.  Before  the  gates  of  Bari,  he  lodged  in  a  miser¬ 
able  hnt  or  barrack,  composed  of  dry  branches,  and  thatched 
with  straw :  a  perilous  station,  on  all  sides  open  to  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  winter  and  the  spears  of  the  enemy.66 

The  Italian  conquests  of  Robert  correspond  with  the  limits 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  the  countries  united  by 
his  arms  have  not  been  dissevered  by  the  revolutions  of  seven 
hundred  years.67  The  monarchy  has  been  composed  of  the 
Greek  provinces  Calabria  and  Apulia,  of  the  Lombard  princi¬ 
pality  of  Salerno,  the  Republic  of  Amalphi,68  and  the  inland 
dependencies  of  the  large  and  ancient  duchy  of  Beneventum. 
Three  districts  only  were  exempted  from  the  common  law  of 
subjection :  the  first  for  ever,  and  the  two  last  till  the  middle  of 
the  succeeding  century.  The  city  and  immediate  territory  of 
Benevento  had  been  transferred,  by  gift  or  exchange,  from  the 
German  emperor  to  the  Roman  pontiff;  and,  although  this  holy 
land  was  sometimes  invaded,  the  name  of  St.  Peter  was  finally 
more  potent  than  the  sword  of  the  Normans.  Their  first  colony 
of  Aversa  subdued  and  held  the  state  of  Capua  ;  and  her  princes 
were  reduced  to  beg  their  bread  before  the  palace  of  their  fathers. 
The  dukes  of  Naples,  the  present  metropolis,  maintained  the 
popular  freedom,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Among  the  new  acquisitions  of  Guiscard,  the  science  of  Salerno,66 
and  the  trade  of  Amalphi,60  may  detain  for  a  moment  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  the  reader.  I.  Of  the  learned  faculties  jurisprudence 

56  Bead  the  life  of  Guisoard  in  the  seoond  and  third  books  of  the  Apulian,  the 
first  and  seoond  books  of  Malaterra. 

57  The  conquests  of  Robert  Guisoard  and  Roger  I.,  the  exemption  of  Benevento 
and  the  twelve  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  are  fairly  exposed  by  Giannone  in  the 
seoond  volume  of  his  1 8 tori  a  Civile,  1.  ix.,  x.,  xi.  and  L  xvii.  p.  460-470.  This  modern 
division  was  not  established  before  the  time  of  Frederio  II. 

88  [Amalfi  acknowledged  the  lordship  of  Robert  (“  Duke  of  Amalfi  *’)  from  a. d. 
1078.  Cp.  Heinemann,  op.  cit.%  p.  268.] 

89  Giannone  (tom.  ii.  p.  119-127),  Muratori  (Antiquitat.  medii  iEvi,  tom.  ill. 
dissert,  xliv.  p.  985,  936),  and  Tirabosohi  (Istoria  della  Letteratura  Italians)  have 
given  an  historical  account  of  these  physicians  ;  their  medical  knowledge  and  practice 
must  be  left  to  our  physicians. 

60  At  the  end  of  the  Historia  Pandeotarum  of  Henry  Brenckmann  (Trajeoti  ad 
Rhenum,  1722,  in  4to),  the  indefatigable  author  has  inserted  two  dissertations,  de 
Republic^  AmalphitanA,  snd  de  Amalphi  a  Pisanis  direptA,  which  are  built  on  the 
testimonies  of  one  hundred  and  forty  writers.  Yet  he  has  forgotten  two  most  im¬ 
portant  passages  of  the  embassy  of  Liutprand  (a.d.  969),  which  oompare  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  Amalphi  with  that  of  Venice. 
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implies  the  previous  establishment  of  laws  and  property ;  and 
theology  may  perhaps  be  superseded  by  the  fall  light  of  religion 
and  reason.  Bat  the  savage  and  the  sage  mast  alike  implore 
the  assistance  of  physic ;  and,  if  our  diseases  are  inflamed  by 
luxury,  the  mischiefs  of  blows  and  wounds  would  be  more 
frequent  in  the  ruder  ages  of  society.  The  treasures  of  Grecian 
medicine  had  been  communicated  to  the  Arabian  colonies  of 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily ;  and  in  the  intercourse  of  peace  and 
war  a  spark  of  knowledge  had  been  kindled  and  cherished  at 
8alerno,  an  illustrious  city,  in  which  the  men  were  honest  and 
the  women  beautiful.®1  A  school,  the  first  that  arose  in  the 
darkness  of  Europe,  was  consecrated  to  the  healing  art ;  ®  the 
conscience  of  monks  and  bishops  were  reconciled  to  that  salutary 
and  lucrative  profession ;  and  a  crowd  of  patients,  of  the  most 
eminent  rank  and  most  distant  climates,  invited  or  visited  the 
physicians  of  Salerno.  They  were  protected  by  the  Norman 
conquerors;  and  Guiscard,  though  bred  in  arms,  could  discern 
the  merit  and  value  of  a  philosopher.  After  a  pilgrimage  of 
thirty-nine  years,  Constantine,  an  African  Christian,  returned 
from  Bagdad,  a  master  of  the  language  and  learning  of  the 
Arabians ;  and  Salerno  was  enriched  by  the  practice,  the  lessons 
and  the  writings,  of  the  pupil  of  Avicenna.  The  school  of 
medicine  has  long  slept  in  the  name  of  an  university  ;**  but  her 

•*  Urba  Latii  non  est  hfio  delitiosior  urbe, 

Frugibus  arbonbas  vinoque  redondat ;  et  unde 
Non  tibi  poma,  nnces,  non  pulchra  p&latia  defiant, 

Non  species  muliebrU  abest  probitasque  virorum. 

(Gulielma*  Appalas,  1.  iii.  p.  267.) 
[It  ha a  been  commonly  maintained  that  the  medical  school  of  Salerno  owed  its  rise 
and  development  to  Arabic  influence.  This  view  seems  to  be  mistaken ;  documents 
published  in  De  Renxi's  Collectio  SaUrnitana  (1862)  seem  decidedly  against  it. 
See  Baehdali's  Universities  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  78  (chap.  8,  p.  76  »qq.  is 
devoted  to  Salerno).  Bashdall  is  inclined  to  connect  the  revival  of  medical  science 
in  the  11th  century  at  Salerno  with  the  survival  of  the  Greek  language  in  those 
regions.  Salerno  went  back  to  Hippocrates  independently  of  Arabia;  and  it  was 
when  the  Arabio  methods  in  medicine  became  popular  in  the  13th  century  that  the 
Salerno  school  declined.] 

•*  [At  the  beginning  of  tbe  12th  cent.  Ordericns  Vitalis  describes  the  medioal 
school  of  Salerno  as  existing  n6  anltqtw  tempore  (Hist.  Ecc.  ii.  Bk.  8,  11  in  Migne, 
Pair,  bat.,  vol.  1*8,  p.  260)  ;  see  Bashdall,  p.  77.  Tbe  place  was  famouB  for  its 
physicians  in  the  10th  cent.,  and  we  have  works  of  medical  writers  of  Salerno  from 
tbe  parly  part  of  the  11th  {e.g.%  Gariopontua).  The  fullest  account  of  the  sohool  is 
Dt  Renxi’i  Stona  document* ta  della  scuola  mediaa  di  Salerno.  The  school  was 
first  recognised  by  Frederick  11.,  whose  edict  in  1231  appointed  it  an  the  examining 
body  lor  candidates  who  dc»<red  to  obtain  tbe  royal  lioence  ahich  he  made  oompul- 
•ory  for  tbe  prmotoe  of  medicine.] 

u  [It  was  a  school  of  doctors,  in  no  way  resembling  a  university.  As  Bashdall 
observes  ( loc .  oil.,  p.  82) :  *'  Salerno  remains  a  completely  isolated  factor  in  the 
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precepts  are  abridged  in  a  string  of  aphorisms,  bound  together  in 
the  Leonine  verses,  or  Latin  rhymes,  of  the  twelfth  century.** 
II.  Seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Salerno,  and  thirty  to  the  south 
of  Naples,  the  obscure  town  of  Amalphi  displayed  the  power 
and  rewards  of  industry.  The  land,  however  fertile,  was  of 
narrow  extent ;  but  the  sea  was  accessible  and  open ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  first  assumed  the  office  of  supplying  the  western  world 
with  the  manufactures  and  productions  of  the  East ;  and  this 
useful  traffic  was  the  source  of  their  opulence  and  freedom. 
The  government  was  popular  under  the  administration  of  a  duke 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  emperor.  Fifty  thousand 
citizens  were  numbered  in  the  walls  of  Amalphi ;  nor  was  any 
city  more  abundantly  provided  with  gold,  silver,  and  the  objects 
of  precious  luxury.  The  mariners  who  swarmed  in  her  port 
excelled  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation  and  astronomy ; 
and  the  discovery  of  the  compass,  which  has  opened  the  globe, 
is  due  to  their  ingenuity  or  good  fortune.  Their  trade  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  coasts,  or  at  least  to  the  commodities,  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  India;  and  their  settlements  in  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria  acquired  the  privileges  of 
independent  colonies.*®  After  three  hundred  years  of  prosperity, 
Amalphi  was  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans,  and  sacked 
by  the  jealousy  of  Pisa ;  but  the  poverty  of  one  thousand  fisher- 


academic  polity  of  the  Middle  Agee.  While  its  position  as  a  school  of  medioine  was, 
for  two  centuries  at  least,  as  unique  as  that  of  Paris  in  Theology  and  that  of  Bologna 
in  Law,  while  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  no  school  of  medicine  exoept  Montpellier 
rivalled  its  fame,  it  remained  without  influence  in  the  development  of  Academic 
institutions.”] 

04  Moth  tori  carries  their  antiquity  above  the  year  (1066)  of  the  death  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  the  rex  Anglorum  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Nor  is  this  date 
affected  by  the  opinion,  or  rather  mistake,  of  Pasquier  (Beoherohes  de  la  Franoe, 
L  vii.  o.  2)  and  Duoange  (Glossar.  Latin.).  The  praotice  of  rhyming,  as  early  as 
the  seventh  century,  was  borrowed  from  the  languages  of  the  North  and  East 
(Muratori,  Antiquitat.  tom.  iii.  dissert,  xl.  p.  686-708).  [Constantine  translated 
the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  from  the  Arabic  version,  o.  a.d.  1080.] 

**  The  description  of  Amalphi,  by  William  the  Apulian  (L  tii.  p.  267),  contains 
muoh  truth  and  some  poetry ;  and  the  third  line  may  be  applied  to  the  sailor's 
compass : 

Nulla  magis  locuples  argento,  vestibus,  auro 
Partibus  inn  timer  is ;  h&o  plurimus  urbe  moratur 
N&uta  marts  calique  vias  aperire  peritue. 

Huo  et  Alexandri  diverse  feruntur  ab  urbe 
Regis,  et  Antiochi.  Gens  hsec  freta  plurima  transit. 

His  [hie]  Arabes,  Indi,  Siculi  nasountur  et  Afri. 

Hbo  gens  eat  to  turn  props  nobilitata  per  orbem, 

Et  meroanda  ferens,  et  amans  mercata  ref  err  e. 
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men  is  yet  dignified  by  the  remains  of  an  arsenal,  a  cathedral, 
and  the  palaces  of  royal  merchants. 

Roger,  the  twelfth  and  last  of  the  sons  of  Tancred,  had  been  commit 
long  detained  in  Normandy  by  his  own  and  his  father’s  age.  by1 oount 
He  accepted  the  welcome  summons ;  hastened  to  the  Apulian  a?  iW 
camp ;  and  deserved  at  first  the  esteem,  and  afterwards  the  envy, 
of  his  elder  brother.  Their  valour  and  ambition  were  equal ; 
but  the  youth,  the  beauty,  the  elegant  manners,  of  Roger  engaged 
the  disinterested  love  of  his  soldiers  and  people.  So  scanty  was 
his  allowance,  for  himself  and  forty  followers,  that  he  descended 
from  conquest  to  robbery,  and  from  robbery  to  domestic  theft ; 
and  so  loose  were  the  notions  of  property  that,  by  his  own 
historian,  at  his  special  command,  he  is  accused  of  stealing 
horses  from  a  stable  at  Melphi.®  His  spirit  emerged  from 
poverty  and  disgrace ;  from  these  base  practices  he  rose  to  the 
merit  and  glory  of  a  holy  war ;  and  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was 
seconded  by  the  zeal  and  policy  of  his  brother  Guiscard.  After 
the  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  the  idolaters,  a  most  audacious  reproach 
of  the  Catholics,  had  retrieved  their  losses  and  possessions ;  but 
the  deliverance  of  the  island,  so  vainly  undertaken  by  the  forces 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  was  achieved  by  a  small  and  private 
band  of  adventurers.  ®  In  the  first  attempt  Roger  braved,  in  an 
open  boat,  the  real  and  fabulous  dangers  of  Scylla  and  Chary b-  u.o.  iobo) 
die ;  landed  with  only  sixty  soldiers  on  a  hostile  shore ;  drove 
the  Saracens  to  the  gates  of  Messina ;  and  safely  returned  with 
the  spoils  of  the  adjacent  country.  In  the  fortress  of  Trani,  his  (Train*) 
active  and  patient  courage  were  equally  conspicuous.  In  his 
old  age  he  related  with  pleasure,  that,  by  the  distress  of  the  (a.d.  hwj 


•*  Latromnio  armigerorum  •aoram  in  multis  sustentabatur,  quod  quidem  ad  ejus 
ignominiam  non  dicimos  ;  aed  ipso  ita  pracipiente  adhuo  viliora  et  reprehensibiliora 
dictnri  [Ug.  do  ipso  scripturi]  tom  ns  at  pluribus  pate  scat  quam  laborious  et  oum 
quantA  aogoflUi  a  profundi  paupertate  ad  snmmaxn  eulmen  divitiaram  vel  honoris 
at ti gent.  Such  is  the  preface  of  Malaterra  (1.  i.  e.  26)  to  the  horse- stealing.  From 
I he  moment  (1.  t.  o.  19)  that  he  has  mentioned  his  patron  Roger,  the  elder  brother 
sink*  into  the  second  character.  Something  similar  in  Velleius  Pate  real  as  may  be 
observed  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

•T  Duo  aibi  pro&oua  deputans,  amnus  soilioet  et  oorporis,  si  terram  idolis  deditam 
ad  eultum  dirinom  revooaret  (Oalfrid.  Malaterra,  1.  ii.  o.  1).  The  conquest  of 
Sicily  is  related  in  the  three  last  books,  and  he  himself  has  given  an  aoourate 
summary  of  the  chapters  (p.  644-646).  [The  Brevis  historia  liberation^  Messanae, 
printed  in  M  arm  ton,  Scr.  rer.  It.,  6,  p.  614  soq.,  which  ascribes  the  captnre  of 
Messina  to  this  fint  descent  of  Roger,  has  been  shown  by  Amari  to  be  a  oonooction 
at  the  16th  century  (Star.  dei  Musulmam  di  Bioilia,  iii.  66).  Messina  was  taken  in 
the  follow,  ng  year — 1061,  May.] 
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siege,  himself  and  the  countess  his  wife  had  been  reduced  to  a 
single  cloak  or  mantle,  which  they  wore  alternately ;  that  in  a 
sally  his  horse  had  been  slain,  and  he  was  dragged  away  by  the 
Saracens ;  but  that  he  owed  his  rescue  to  his  good  sword,  and 
had  retreated  with  his  saddle  on  his  back,  lest  the  meanest 
trophy  might  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  miscreants.  In  the 
(Troinai  siege  of  Trani,  three  hundred  Normans  withstood  and  repulsed 
the  forces  of  the  island.  In  the  field  of  Ceramio,68  fifty  thousand 
u.d.  106S]  horse  and  foot  were  overthrown  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
Christian  soldiers,  without  reckoning  St.  George,  who  fought 
on  horseback  in  the  foremost  ranks.  The  captive  banners,  with 
four  camels,  were  reserved  for  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
had  these  barbaric  spoils  been  exposed  not  in  the  Vatican,  but 
in  the  Capitol,  they  might  have  revived  the  memory  of  the 
Punic  triumphs.  These  insufficient  numbers  of  the  Normans 
most  probably  denote  their  knights,  the  soldiers  of  honourable 
and  equestrian  rank,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  five  or  six 
followers  in  the  field ; 89  yet,  with  the  aid  of  this  interpretation, 
and  after  every  fair  allowance  on  the  side  of  valour,  arms,  and 
reputation,  the  discomfiture  of  so  many  myriads  will  reduce  the 
prudent  reader  to  the  alternative  of  a  miracle  or  a  fable.  The 
Arabs  of  Sicily  derived  a  frequent  and  powerful  succour  from 
Ca.d.  ion-8]  their  countrymen  of  Africa :  in  the  siege  of  Palermo,  the  Norman 
cavalry  was  assisted  by  the  galleys  of  Pisa ;  and,  in  the  hour  of 
action,  the  envy  of  the  two  brothers  was  sublimed  to  a  generous 
and  invincible  emulation.  After  a  war  of  thirty  years,70  Boger, 
with  the  title  of  great  count,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the 
largest  and  most  fruitful  island  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  his 
administration  displays  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  above 
the  limits  of  his  age  and  education.  The  Moslems  were  main¬ 
tained  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  property ; 71  a 
philosopher  and  physician  of  Mazara,  of  the  race  of  Mahomet, 

88  [The  fortress  of  Cerami  was  not  far  from  Troina.] 

60  See  the  word  milites  in  the  Latin  Glossary  of  Dnoange. 

70  Of  odd  particulars,  I  learn  from  Malaterra  that  the  Arabs  had  introdnoed  into 
Sicily  the  use  of  camels  (1.  i.  o.  33)  and  of  carrier  pigeons  (c.  42),  and  that  the  bite 
of  the  tarantula  provokes  a  windy  disposition,  qu®  per  anum  inhoneste  crepitando 
emergit :  a  symptom  most  ridiculously  felt  by  the  whole  Norman  army  in  their 
camp  near  Palermo  (c.  36).  I  shall  add  an  etymology  not  unworthy  of  the  eleventh 
century  :  Messana  is  derived  from  Messis ,  the  place  from  whence  the  harvests  of 
the  isle  were  sent  in  tribute  to  Home  (1.  ii.  c.  1). 

71  See  the  capitulation  of  Palermo  in  Malaterra,  1.  ii.  o.  45,  and  Giannone,  who 
remarks  the  general  toleration  of  the  Saracens  (tom.  ii.  p.  72). 
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harangued  the  conqueror,  and  was  invited  to  court ;  his  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  seven  climates  was  translated  into  Latin ;  and 
Roger,  after  a  diligent  perusal,  preferred  the  work  of  the  Arabian 
to  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  Ptolemy.73  A  remnant  of  Chris¬ 
tian  natives  had  promoted  the  success  of  the  Normans ;  they 
were  rewarded  by  the  triumph  of  the  cross.  The  island  was 
restored  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  new  bishops 
were  planted  in  the  principal  cities ;  and  the  clergy  was  satisfied 
by  a  liberal  endowment  of  churches  and  monasteries.  Yet  the 
Catholic  hero  asserted  the  rights  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Instead 
of  resigning  the  investiture  of  benefices,  he  dexterously  applied 
to  his  own  profit  the  papal  claims :  the  supremacy  of  the  crown 
was  secured  and  enlarged  by  the  singular  bull  which  declares 
the  princes  of  Sicily  hereditary  and  perpetual  legates  of  the 
Holy  See.73 

To  Robert  Guiscard,  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  more  glorious  Robert  in- 
than  beneficial ;  the  possession  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  was  in- 
adequate  to  his  ambition  ;  and  he  resolved  to  embrace  or  create 
the  first  occasion  of  invading,  perhaps  of  subduing,  the  Roman 
empire  of  the  East.74  From  his  first  wife,  the  partner  of  his 
humble  fortunes,  he  had  been  divorced  under  the  pretence  of 
consanguinity;  and  her  son  Bohemond  was  destined  to  imitate, 
rather  than  to  succeed,  his  illustrious  father.  The  second  wife 
of  Guiscard  was  the  daughter  of  the  princes  of  Salerno ;  the  [sigeigaita] 
Lombards  acquiesced  in  the  lineal  succession  of  their  son  Roger; 
their  five  daughters  were  given  in  honourable  nuptials,™  and 

71  John  Leo  Afer,  de  Mediae  et  Philoeophie  Arabibus,  o.  14,  apad  Fabric. 

B.M  ot.  Onec.  tom.  xiii.  p.  278,  279.  This  philosopher  is  named  Essen ph  Ensa- 
ehalli.  and  he  died  in  Africa,  a.h.  516 — a.d.  1122.  Tet  this  story  bears  a  strange 
resrrnblaooe  to  the  Sherif  al  Edrisei,  who  presented  his  book  (Gcographia  Nublensis, 
see  preface,  p.  88,  90,  170)  to  Roger  king  of  Sicily,  a.h.  548 — a.d.  1158  (d’Herbelot, 
R.bliotb*qne  Orientals,  p.  786  ;  Prideaax’s  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  188  ;  Petit  de  la 
Croix,  Hist,  de  Gengisoan,  p.  585,  556 ;  Casiri,  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hi  span.  tom.  ii.  p. 

9- IS),  and  I  am  afraid  of  some  mistake. 

7J  Malaterra  remarks  the  foundation  of  the  bishoprics  (1.  iv.  c.  7)  and  produces 
the  original  of  the  bull  (1.  ir.  c.  29).  Giannone  gives  a  rational  idea  of  this  privilege, 
and  the  tribunal  of  the  monarchy  of  Sicily  (tom.  ii.  p  95-102)  ;  and  St.  Marc  (Abrigd, 
tom.  ni.  pL  217-301,  1st  column)  labours  the  case  with  the  diligence  of  a  Sicilian 
lawyer. 

In  the  first  expedition  of  Robert  against  the  Greeks,  1  follow  Anna  Comnena 
(the  ist,  lnrd,  ivth,  and  vth  books  of  the  Alexiad),  William  Appulns  (1.  ivth 
and  rth.  p.  270-275),  and  Jeffrey  Malaterra  jl.  iii.  c.  18,  14,  24-29,  89).  Their 
information  is  oontemporary  and  authentic,  but  none  of  them  were  eye-witnessea 
of  the  war.  [Monograph  :  Schwars,  Die  Fcldxiige  Robert  Gniscards  gegen  das 
byiaatinieche  Reich.  1854.] 

*'  One  of  them  was  married  to  Hugh,  the  son  of  Axxo,  or  Axo,  a  marquis  of 
Lombardy,  rich,  powerful,  and  noble  (Gulielm.  Appnl.  1.  iii.  p.  267),  in  the  xith 
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(Haiana)  one  of  them  was  betrothed,  in  a  tender  age,  to  Constantine, 
a  beautiful  youth,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  emperor  Michael.16 
But  the  throne  of  Constantinople  was  shaken  by  a  revolution ; 
the  imperial  family  of  Ducas  was  confined  to  the  palace  or  the 
cloister ;  and  Robert  deplored,  and  resented,  the  disgrace  of  his 
daughter  and  the  expulsion  of  his  ally.  A  Greek,  who  styled 
himself  the  father  of  Constantine,  soon  appeared  at  Salerno,  and 
related  the  adventures  of  his  fall  and  flight.  That  unfortunate 
friend  was  acknowledged  by  the  duke,  and  adorned  with  the 
pomp  and  titles  of  Imperial  dignity :  in  his  triumphal  progress 
through  Apulia  and  Calabria,  Michael 71  was  saluted  with  the 
tears  and  acclamations  of  the  people ;  and  pope  Gregory  the 
Seventh  exhorted  the  bishops  to  preach,  and  the  Catholics  to 
fight,  in  the  pious  work  of  his  restoration.16  His  conversations 
with  Robert  were  frequent  and  familiar;  and  their  mutual 
promises  were  justified  by  the  valour  of  the  Normans  and  the 
treasures  of  the  East.  Yet  this  Michael,  by  the  confession  of 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  was  a  pageant  and  an  impostor :  a  monk 
who  had  fled  from  his  convent,  or  a  domestic  who  had  served 
in  the  palace.  The  fraud  had  been  contrived  by  the  subtle 
Guiscard ; 16  and  he  trusted  that,  after  this  pretender  had  given 
a  decent  colour  to  his  arms,  he  would  sink,  at  the  nod  of  the 

oentury,  and  whose  ancestors  in  the  xth  and  ixth  are  explored  by  the  critical  in¬ 
dustry  of  Leibnitz  and  Mnralori.  From  the  two  elder  sons  of  the  marquis  Axxo 
are  derived  the  illustrious  lines  of  Brunswick  and  Este.  See  Muratori,  Antiohitd 
Estense. 

71  Ann*  Comnena,  somewhat  too  wantonly,  praises  and  bewails  that  handsome 
boy,  who,  after  the  rupture  of  his  barbaric  nuptials  (L  i.  p.  23  f  c.  10]),  was  betrothed 
as  her  husband  ;  he  was  iyaXpa  +vwt m  .  .  .  0mv  pmw  +t\orifiiuia  .  .  .  xpvwev 
yJrovs  fcroppo^,  Ac.  (p.  27  [c.  12]).  Elsewhere,  she  describes  the  red  and  white  of 
his  skin,  hiB  hawk's  eyes,  Ac.  L  iii.  p.  71  [o.  1].  [It  had  been  proposed  originally 
that  Helena  should  marry  another  Constantine,  a  brother  of  Michael ;  and  there 
are  extant  two  letters  of  this  Emperor  to  Robert  Guiscard,  concerning  the  projected 
alliance,  dating  from  1073  (in  the  correspondence  of  Psellus,  published  by  Sathas, 
BibL  Gr.  Med.  J£v.,  5,  p.  385  sqq  ).  For  criticism  see  Seger,  Nikephoros  Bryennios, 
p.  123-4  :  Heinemann,  op.  cit.,  p.  394-6.] 

77  Anna  Comnena,  1.  i.  p.  28,  29 ;  Gnlielm.  Appal.  1.  iv.  p.  271 ;  Galfrid.  Mala- 
terra,  L  iii.  e.  13,  p.  579,  580.  Mala  terra  is  most  cautious  in  his  style ;  tat  the 
Apulian  is  bold  and  positive. 

- Mentitus  se  Miohaelem 

Venerat  a  Danais  qnidam  seduotor  ad  ilium. 

As  Gregory  VIL  had  believed,  Baronins,  almost  alone,  recognises  the  emperor 
Michael  (a.d.  1080,  No.  44). 

78  [Registrnm  Epistolarum,  of  Gregory  VIL  (ap.  Jaffe,  BibL  rer.  Germ.  iL),  viii. 
6,  p.  435.] 

78  [So  the  Greeks  said.  But  probably  this  was  not  so.  Robert  saw  through 
the  imposture  and  took  advantage  of  it ;  but  probably  did  not  invent  it.] 
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conqueror,  into  his  primitive  obscurity.  But  victory  was  the 
only  argument  that  could  determine  the  belief  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  ardour  of  the  Latins  was  much  inferior  to  their  credu¬ 
lity  :  the  Norman  veterans  wished  to  enjoy  the  harvest  of  their 
toils,  and  the  unwarlike  Italians  trembled  at  the  known  and 
unknown  dangers  of  a  transmarine  expedition.  In  his  new 
levies,  Robert  exerted  the  influence  of  gifts  and  promises,  the 
terrors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  some  acts  of 
violence  might  justify  the  reproach  that  age  and  infancy  were 
pressed  without  distinction  into  the  service  of  their  unrelenting 
prince.  After  two  years’  incessant  preparations,  the  land  and 
naval  forces  were  assembled  at  Otranto,  at  the  heel  or  extreme 
promontory  of  Italy ;  and  Robert  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
who  fought  by  his  Bide,  his  son  Bohemond,  and  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  emperor  Michael.  Thirteen  hundred  knights 80  of 
Norman  race  or  discipline  formed  the  sinews  of  the  army, 
which  might  be  swelled  to  thirty  thousand  ®  followers  of  every 
denomination.  The  men,  the  horses,  the  arms,  the  engines, 
the  wooden  towers,  covered  with  raw  hides,  were  embarked  on 
board  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels;  the  transports  had  been 
built  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  the  galleys  were  supplied  by  the 
alliance  of  the  republic  of  Ragusa. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  galf,  the  shores  of  Italy  and  si***  of 
Epirus  incline  towards  each  other.  The  space  between  Brun- 
dusium  and  Durazzo,  the  Roman  passage,  is  no  more  than  one  J<u>* 1T 
hundred  miles ;  ®  at  the  last  station  of  Otranto,  it  is  contracted 
to  fifty  ; "  and  this  narrow  distance  had  suggested  to  Pyrrhus  and 


**  Ipse  annates  militia  non  plusquam  mooc  milites  tecum  habuisse,  ab  eis  qui 
eidsro  negotio  interfoerunt  attestatur  (Mala  terra,  1.  iii.  e.  24,  p.  688).  These  are 
the  same  whom  the  Apulian  (1.  iv.  p.  273)  styles  the  eqaestris  gens  duois,  eqaites 
de  genie  docis. 

01  Civ  rfsdrerrs  x^d***.  uJf  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  1.  i.  p.  87  [a.  16'),  and 
her  aooo ant  tallies  with  the  number  and  lading  of  the  ships.  Ivit  in  [leg.  oontra] 
Dyrrachiom  earn  xv  milbbas  hominam,  says  the  Chronioon  Breve  Normannicum 
iMoreion,  Scnptores,  tom.  y.  p.  278).  I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  these 
reckonings. 

00  The  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  (p.  609,  edit.  Weeseling)  gives  a  true  and  reason¬ 
able  space  of  a  thousand  stadia,  or  one  hundred  miles,  whioh  is  strangely  doubled 
by  Strabo  (1.  vi.  p.  488  fS,  |  8])  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  iii.  16). 

u  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  6,  16)  allows  quinquaginla  millia  for  this  brevissimus 
cars  as.  and  agrees  with  the  real  distance  from  Otranto  to  La  Yallona,  or  Aulon 
<d*Anville,  Analyse  de  la  Carte  des  COtes  de  la  Grtoe,  do.,  p.  8-6).  Hermolaus 
Bar  barns,  who  substitutes  oentum  (Hard  a  in.  Not.  lxvi.  in  Plin.  1.  ill.),  might  have 
been  corrected  by  every  Venetian  pilot  who  had  sailed  out  of  the  gull. 
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Pompey  the  sublime  or  extravagant  idea  of  a  bridge.  Before  the 
general  embarkation,  the  Norman  duke  dispatched  Bohemond 
with  fifteen  galleys  to  seize  or  threaten  the  isle  of  Corfu,  to 
survey  the  opposite  coast,  and  to  secure  an  harbour  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Vallona  for  the  landing  of  the  troops.  They  passed 
and  landed  without  perceiving  an  enemy ;  and  this  successful  ex¬ 
periment  displayed  the  neglect  and  decay  of  the  naval  power  of 
the  Greeks.  The  islands  of  Epirus  and  the  maritime  towns 
were  subdued  by  the  arms  or  the  name  of  Robert,  who  led  his 
fleet  and  army  from  Corfu  (I  use  the  modern  appellation) 84  to 
the  siege  of  Durazzo.  That  city,  the  western  key  of  the 
empire,  was  guarded  by  ancient  renown  and  recent  fortifications, 
by  George  Palseologus,  a  patrician,  victorious  in  the  Oriental 
wars,  and  a  numerous  garrison  of  Albanians  and  Macedonians, 
who,  in  every  age,  have  maintained  the  character  of  soldiers. 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  the  courage  of  Guiscard 
was  assailed  by  every  form  of  danger  and  mischance.  In  the 
most  propitious  season  of  the  year,  as  his  fleet  passed  along  the 
coast,  a  storm  of  wind  and  snow  unexpectedly  arose:  the 
Adriatic  was  swelled  by  the  raging  blast  of  the  south,  and  a 
new  shipwreck  confirmed  the  old  infamy  of  the  Acroceraunian 
rocks.85  The  sails,  the  masts,  and  the  oars  were  shattered  or 
torn  away ;  the  sea  and  shore  were  covered  with  the  fragments 
of  vessels,  with  arms  and  dead  bodies ;  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  provisions  were  either  drowned  or  damaged.  The  ducal 
galley  was  laboriously  rescued  from  the  waves,  and  Robert 
halted  seven  days  on  the  adjacent  cape,  to  collect  the  relics  of 
his  loss  and  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  The 
Normans  were  no  longer  the  bold  and  experienced  mariners 
who  had  explored  the  ocean  from  Greenland  to  Mount  Atlas, 
and  who  smiled  at  the  petty  dangers  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  had  wept  during  the  tempest ;  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
hostile  approach  of  the  Venetians,  who  had  been  solicited  by  the 
prayers  and  promises  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  first  day’s 


84  [Corfu,  of  coarse,  is  not  a  corruption  of  Kerkyra,  but  is  the  medieval  Greek 
name  Kopwpc*,  which,  originally  applied  to  the  hill-town  (tcopvQij),  was  extended  to 
designate  the  island.] 

85  Infames  soopulos  Aoroceraunia,  Horat.  carm.  i.  8.  The  preoipitem  Africtun 
deoertantem  Aquilonibus  et  rabiem  Noti,  and  the  monstra  natantia  of  the  Adriatic, 
are  somewhat  enlarged ;  but  Horace  trembling  for  the  life  of  Virgil  is  an  interesting 
moment  in  the  history  of  poetry  and  friendship. 
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action  was  not  disadvantageous  to  Bohemond,  a  beardless  youth, M 
who  led  the  naval  powers  of  his  father.  All  night  the  galleys 
of  the  republic  lay  on  their  anchors  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ; 
and  the  victory  of  the  second  day  was  decided  by  the  dexterity 
of  their  evolutions,  the  station  of  their  archers,  the  weight  of 
their  javelins,  and  the  borrowed  aid  of  the  Greek  fire.  The 
Apulian  and  Ragusian  vessels  fled  to  the  shore,  several  were 
cut  from  their  cables  and  dragged  away  by  the  conqueror ;  and 
a  sally  from  the  town  carried  slaughter  and  dismay  to  the  tents 
of  the  Norman  duke.  A  seasonable  relief  was  poured  into 
Durazzo,  and,  as  soon  as  the  besiegers  had  lost  the  command 
of  the  sea,  the  islands  and  maritime  towns  withdrew  from  the 
camp  the  supply  of  tribute  and  provision.  That  camp  was 
soon  afflicted  with  a  pestilential  disease ;  five  hundred  knights 
perished  by  an  inglorious  death ;  and  the  list  of  burials  (if  all 
could  obtain  a  decent  burial)  amounted  to  ten  thousand  persons. 

Under  these  calamities,  the  mind  of  Guiscard  alone  was  firm  and 
invincible :  and,  while  he  collected  new  forces  from  Apulia  and 
Sicily,  he  battered,  or  scaled,  or  sapped,  the  walls  of  Durazzo. 

But  his  industry  and  valour  were  encountered  by  equal  valour 
and  more  perfect  industry.  A  moveable  turret,  of  a  size  and 
capacity  to  contain  five  hundred  soldiers,  had  been  rolled  for¬ 
wards  to  the  foot  of  the  rampart ;  but  the  descent  of  the  door 
or  draw-bridge  was  checked  by  an  enormous  beam,  and  the 
wooden  structure  was  instantly  consumed  by  artificial  flames. 

While  the  Roman  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  in  theThe«rmy 
East  and  the  Normans  in  the  West,  the  aged  successor  of  Michael  of  the  am- 
surrendered  the  sceptre  to  the  hands  of  Alexius,  an  illustrious  Alexin*, 
captain,  and  the  founder  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty.  The  prin-tembar 
cess  Anne,  his  daughter  and  historian,  observes,  in  her  affected 
style,  that  even  Hercules  was  unequal  to  a  double  combat ;  and, 
on  this  principle  she  approves  an  hasty  peace  with  the  Turks, 
which  allowed  her  father  to  undertake  in  person  the  relief  of 
Durazzo.  On  his  accession,  Alexius  found  the  camp  without 
soldiers,  and  the  treasury  without  money ;  yet  such  were  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  his  measures  that,  in  six  months,  he 

*•  TAv  Ji  fit  rbp  wt&ymra  avrov  tyv&purdvroty  (Alexias,  1.  iv.  p.  106  [c.  2]).  Yet 
the  Normans  shaved,  and  Venetians  wore  their  beards ;  they  must  have  derided  the 
no-beard  of  Bohemond :  an  harsh  interpretation !  (Ducange,  Not.  ad  Alexiad.  p. 

263). 
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assembled  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,87  and  performed  a 
march  of  five  hundred  miles.  His  troops  were  levied  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  from  Peloponnesus  to  the  Black  Sea ;  his  majesty  was 
displayed  in  the  silver  arms  and  rich  trappings  of  the  companies 
of  horseguards ;  and  the  emperor  was  attended  by  a  train  of 
nobles  and  princes,  some  of  whom,  in  rapid  succession,  had  been 
clothed  with  the  purple,  and  were  indulged  by  the  lenity  of  the 
times  in  a  life  of  affluence  and  dignity.  Their  youthful  ardour 
might  animate  the  multitude ;  but  their  love  of  pleasure  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  subordination  were  pregnant  with  disorder  and  mischief ; 
and  their  importunate  clamours  for  speedy  and  decisive  action 
disconcerted  the  prudence  of  Alexius,  who  might  have  surrounded 
and  starved  the  besieging  army.  The  enumeration  of  provinces 
recalls  a  sad  comparison  of  the  past  and  present  limits  of  the 
Roman  world :  the  raw  levies  were  drawn  together  in  haste  and 
terror ;  and  the  garrisons  of  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  had  been 
purchased  by  the  evacuation  of  the  cities  which  were  immediately 
occupied  by  the  Turks.  The  strength  of  the  Greek  army  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  Varangians,  the  Scandinavian  guards,  whose 
numbers  were  recently  augmented  by  a  colony  of  exiles  and 
volunteers  from  the  British  island  of  Thule.  Under  the  yoke 
of  the  Norman  conqueror,  the  Danes  and  English  were  op¬ 
pressed  and  united :  a  band  of  adventurous  youths  resolved  to 
desert  a  land  of  slavery ;  the  sea  was  open  to  their  escape ; 
and,  in  their  long  pilgrimage,  they  visited  every  coast  that  af¬ 
forded  any  hope  of  liberty  and  revenge.  They  were  entertained 
in  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  their  first  station  was 
in  a  new  city  on  the  Asiatic  shore:  but  Alexius  soon  re¬ 
called  them  to  the  defence  of  his  person  and  palace ;  and  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  successors  the  inheritance  of  their  faith  and 
valour.88  The  name  of  a  Norman  invader  revived  the  memory 

87  Muratori  ( Annuli  d’ Italia,  tom.  ix.  p.  186,  187)  observes  that  some  authors 
(Petrus  Diaoon.  Chron.  Gasmen.  L  iii.  o.  49)  compose  the  Greek  army  of  170,000 
men,  but  that  the  hundred  may  be  strnok  off,  and  that  Malaterra  reckons  only 
70,000 :  a  slight  inattention.  The  passage  to  which  he  alludes  is  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Lupus  Protospata  (Script.  ItaL  tom.  v.  p.  45).  Malaterra  (1.  iv.  o.  27)  speaks 
in  high,  but  indefinite,  terms  of  the  emperor,  cum  oopiis  innumerabilibus  ;  like  the 
Apulian  poet  (1.  iv.  p.  272). 

More  looustarum  monteB  et  plana  teguntur. 

88  See  William  of  Malmsbury,  de  Gestis  Anglorum,  1.  ii.  p.  92.  Alexias  Adam 
Anglorum  susoipiens  praoipuis  familiaritatibus  suis  eoe  applioabat,  amorem  eonun 
filio  transcriber.  Orderious  Vitalis  (Hist.  Eocles.  L  iv.  p.  508, 1.  vii.  p.  641)  relates 
their  emigration  from  England,  and  their  servioe  in  Greece. 
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of  their  wrongs :  they  marched  with  alacrity  against  the  national 
foe,  and  panted  to  regain  in  Epirus  the  glory  which  they  had 
lost  in  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  Varangians  were  supported 
by  some  companies  of  Franks  or  Latins ;  and  the  rebels,  who 
had  fled  to  Constantinople  from  the  tyranny  of  Guiscard,  were 
eager  to  signalise  their  zeal  and  gratify  their  revenge.  In  this 
emergency,  the  emperor  had  not  disdained  the  impure  aid  of 
the  Paulicians  or  Manichssaus  of  Thrace  and  Bulgaria;  and 
these  heretics  united  with  the  patience  of  martyrdom  the  spirit 
and  discipline  of  active  valour.**  The  treaty  with  the  sultan 
had  procured  a  supply  of  some  thousand  Turks ;  and  the  arrows 
of  the  Scythian  horse  were  opposed  to  the  lances  of  the  Norman 
cavalry.  On  the  report  and  distant  prospect  of  these  formidable 
numbers,  Bobert  assembled  a  council  of  his  principal  officers. 

“  You  behold,”  said  he,  (<your  danger;  it  is  urgent  and  inevit¬ 
able.  The  hills  are  covered  with  arms  and  standards ;  and  the 
emperor  of  the  Greeks  is  accustomed  to  wars  and  triumphs. 
Obedience  and  union  are  our  only  safety ;  and  I  am  ready  to 
yield  the  command  to  a  more  worthy  leader.”  The  vote  and 
acclamation,  even  of  his  secret  enemies,  assured  him,  in  that 
perilous  moment,  of  their  esteem  and  confidence ;  and  the  duke 
thus  continued :  “  Let  us  trust  in  the  rewards  of  victory,  and 
deprive  cowardice  of  the  means  of  escape.  Let  us  burn  our 
vessels  and  our  baggage,  and  give  battle  on  this  spot,  as  if  it 
were  the  place  of  our  nativity  and  our  burial.”  The  resolution 
was  unanimously  approved ;  and,  without  confining  himself  to 
his  lines,  Guiscard  awaited  in  battle-array  the  nearer  approach 
of  the  enemy.  His  rear  was  covered  by  a  small  river;  his 
right  wing  extended  to  the  sea ;  his  left  to  the  hills ;  nor  was  be 
conscious,  perhaps,  that  on  the  same  ground  CsBsar  and  Pompey 
had  formerly  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world.** 

Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  captains,  Alexius  resolved  bami*  or 
to  risk  the  event  of  a  general  action,  and  exhorted  the  garrison aj>!uSi.' 
of  Durazzo  to  assist  their  own  deliverance  by  a  well-timed  sally  °®*ob*r  “ 
from  the  town.  He  marched  in  two  columns  to  surprise  the 
Normans  before  day -break  on  two  different  sides:  his  light 

**  8m  tho  ApoliAo.  1.  i.  p.  SM.  The  ehmiMter  And  etery  of  theee  lUnlehaAn* 
hii  been  the  •object  of  the  lirtb  chapter. 

94  Bee  the  simple  and  masterly  narrative  of  Cenr  himself  (Comment,  de  Belt 
Ctnl  lii.  41-75).  It  is  a  pity  that  Qointns  Ieilina  (M.  Onisohard)  did  not  live  to 
analyse  theee  operations,  as  be  has  done  the  campaigns  of  Africa  and  Spain. 
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cavalry  was  scattered  over  the  plain  ;  the  archers  formed  the 
second  line;  and  the  Varangians  claimed  the  honours  of  the 
vanguard.  In  the  first  onset,  the  battle-axes  of  the  strangers 
made  a  deep  and  bloody  impression  on  the  army  of  Guiscard, 
which  was  now  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  Lombards 
and  Calabrians  ignominiously  turned  their  backs  ;  they  fled  to¬ 
wards  the  river  and  the  sea ;  but  the  bridge  had  been  broken 
down  to  check  the  sally  of  the  garrison,  and  the  coast  was  lined 
with  the  Venetian  galleys,  who  played  their  engines  among  the 
disorderly  throng.  On  the  verge  of  ruin,  they  were  saved  by 
[siieigaita]  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  their  chiefs.  Gaita,  the  wife  of  Robert,  is 
painted  by  the  Greeks  as  a  warlike  Amazon,  a  second  Pallas ;  less 
skilful  in  arts,  but  not  less  terrible  in  arms,  than  the  Athenian 
goddess : 91  though  wounded  by  an  arrow,  she  stood  her  ground, 
and  strove,  by  her  exhortation  and  example,  to  rally  the 
flying  troops.92  Her  female  voice  was  seconded  by  the  more 
powerful  voice  and  arm  of  the  Norman  duke,  as  calm  in  action 
as  he  was  magnanimous  in  council :  “  Whither,”  he  cried  aloud, 
“  whither  do  ye  fly?  your  enemy  is  implacable ;  and  death  is 
less  grievous  than  servitude.”  The  moment  was  decisive :  as 
the  Varangians  advanced  before  the  line,  they  discovered  the 
nakedness  of  their  flanks;  the  main  battle  of  the  duke,  of 
eight  hundred  knights,  stood  firm  and  entire;  they  couched 
their  lances,  and  the  Greeks  deplore  the  furious  and  irresistible 
shock  of  the  French  cavalry.93  Alexius  was  not  deficient  in  the 
duties  of  a  soldier  or  a  general ;  but  he  no  sooner  beheld  the 


81  ndwas  &Mti  kKp  fi b  *A Mry  [Anna  Comn.,  iv.  o.  6],  which  is  vtry  properly 
translated  by  the  president  Cousin  (Hist,  de  Constantinople,  tom.  iv.  p.  181  in  12mo), 
qai  oombattoit  comme  nne  Pallas,  qnoiqn’  elle  ne  ffit  pas  anssi  savante  qne  eelle 
d’Athdnes.  The  Qreoian  goddess  was  composed  of  two  discordant  characters,  of 
Neith,  the  workwoman  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  and  of  a  virgin  Amazon  of  the  Tritonian 
Lake  in  Libya  (Banier,  Mythologie,  tom.  iv.  p.  1*81  in  12mo). 

83  Anna  Comnena  jl.  iv.  p.  116  [o.  6])  admires,  with  some  degree  of  terror,  her 
masculine  virtues.  They  were  more  familiar  to  the  Latins ;  and,  though  the 
Apulian  (1.  iv.  p.  273)  mentions  her  presence  and  her  wound,  he  represents  her  as 
far  less  intrepid. 

Uxor  in  hoc  bello  Robert i  forte  sagitt4 
Qu&dam  laesa  fuit ;  quo  vulnere  territa  nullaxn 
Dum  sperabat  opem  se  poene  subegerat  hosti. 

The  last  is  an  unlucky  word  for  a  female  prisoner. 

9*  *Avb  tt)t  [fieri]  rov  'Pofix^prou  irporjyriffafitrrtt  ftdxv*t  ytr&ncwp  rifp  wp4n)p  Kerri 
tup  tpaprtvp  Imrcurlav  tup  K> Atm*  iiy^nrourrov  (Anna,  1.  v.  p.  138  [C.  8]),  ana  elsewhere 
#cal  ykp  K 4\tos  kp^p  iwoxovpfvos  (xkv  kpinrotcrros  r^p  Spuh p  *al  rV  64op  itrrlp  (p. 
140  [o.  6]).  The  pedantry  of  the  princess  in  the  ohoioe  of  classic  appellations  en¬ 
couraged  Ducange  to  apply  to  his  countrymen  the  characters  of  the  anoient  Gauls. 
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slaughter  of  the  Varangians  and  the  flight  of  the  Turks,  than 
he  despised  his  subjects  and  despaired  of  his  fortune.  The 
princess  Anne,  who  drops  a  tear  on  this  melancholy  event,  is 
reduced  to  praise  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  her  father’s 
horse,  and  his  vigorous  struggle,  when  he  was  almost  overthrown 
by  the  stroke  of  a  lance,  which  had  shivered  the  Imperial 
helmet.  His  desperate  valour  broke  through  a  squadron  of 
Franks  who  opposed  his  flight ;  and,  after  wandering  two  days 
and  as  many  nights  in  the  mountains,  he  found  some  repose 
of  body,  though  not  of  mind,  in  the  walls  of  Lychnidus.  The 
victorious  Robert  reproached  the  tardy  and  feeble  pursuit  which 
had  suffered  the  escape  of  so  illustrious  a  prize ;  but  he  consoled 
his  disappointment  by  the  trophies  and  standards  of  the  field, 
the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Byzantine  camp,  and  the  glory  of 
defeating  an  army  five  times  more  numerous  than  his  own.  A 
multitude  of  Italians  had  been  the  victims  of  their  own  fears ; 
but  only  thirty  of  his  knights  were  slain  in  this  memorable  day. 

In  the  Roman  host,  the  loss  of  Greeks,  Turks,  and  English 
amounted  to  five  or  six  thousand : M  the  plain  of  Durazzo  was 
stained  with  noble  and  royal  blood ;  and  the  end  of  the  im¬ 
postor  Michael  was  more  honourable  than  his  life. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Guiscard  was  not  afflicted  by  dmim 
the  loss  of  a  costly  pageant,  which  had  merited  only  the  con-ioea.Ptb.8 
tempt  and  derision  of  the  Greeks.  After  their  defeat,  they  still 
persevered  in  the  defence  of  Durazzo ;  and  a  Venetian  com¬ 
mander  supplied  the  place  of  George  Palaeologus,  who  had  been 
imprudently  called  away  from  his  station.  The  tents  of  the  be¬ 
siegers  were  converted  into  barracks,  to  sustain  the  inclemency 
of  the  winter ;  and  in  answer  to  the  defiance  of  the  garrison 
Robert  insinuated  that  his  patience  was  at  least  equal  to  their 
obstinacy*  Perhaps  he  already  trusted  to  his  secret  corre- 
pondence  with  a  Venetian  noble,  who  sold  the  city  for  a  rich  and 
honourable  marriage.  At  the  dead  of  night  several  rope-ladders 
were  dropped  from  the  walls ;  the  light  Calabrians  ascended  in 


M  Lupas  ProtospaU  (tom.  iii.  p.  46i  says  6000  ;  William  the  Apulian  more  than 
5000  (1.  it.  p.  273).  Their  modesty  is  singular  and  laudable:  they  might  with  so 
httle  trouble  hare  slain  two  or  three  myriads  of  schismatics  and  infidels ! 

91  Tb  Bo  mans  had  changed  the  inauspicious  name  of  Epi-damnu *  to  Dyrra- 
eferuB  (Piin.  iii.  26),  and  the  vulgar  corruption  of  Duraaium  (see  Malaterra)  bore 
mt  aAnity  to  kardnsu.  One  of  Robert's  names  was  Durand,  a  durando  :  Poor 
wti  *  ( AJbenc.  M  coach,  in  Chron.  a  pud  Muratori,  Annali  dTtalia,  tom.  ix.  p.  187). 

VOL  VI.—  14 
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silence;  and  the  Greeks  were  awakened  by  the  name  and 
trumpets  of  the  conqueror.  Yet  they  defended  the  street  three 
days  against  an  enemy  already  master  of  the  rampart ;  and  near 
seven  months  elapsed  between  the  first  investment  and  the  final 
surrender  of  the  place.  From  Durazzo  the  Norman  duke  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  heart  of  Epirus  or  Albania ;  traversed  the  first 
mountains  of  Thessaly ;  surprised  three  hundred  English  in  the 
city  of  Gastoria ;  approached  Thessalonica ;  and  made  Constan¬ 
tinople  tremble.  A  more  pressing  duty  suspended  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  ambitious  designs.  By  shipwreck,  pestilence,  and 
the  sword,  his  army  was  reduced  to  a  third  of  the  original 
numbers ;  and,  instead  of  being  recruited  from  Italy,  he  was  in¬ 
formed,  by  plaintive  epistles,  of  the  mischiefs  and  dangers  which 
had  been  produced  by  his  absence :  the  revolt  of  the  cities  and 
barons  of  Apulia ;  the  distress  of  the  pope ;  and  the  approach 
Bobu*  of  or  ^nva8^on  °f  Henry  king  of  Germany.  Highly  presuming  that 

Person  was  sufficient  for  the  public  safety,  he  repassed  the 
of  Bahe-  sea  in  a  single  brigantine,  and  left  the  remains  of  the  army 
under  the  command  of  his  son  and  the  Norman  counts,  exhort¬ 
ing  Bohemond  to  respect  the  freedom  of  his  peers,  and  the  counts 
to  obey  the  authority  of  their  leader.  The  son  of  Guiscard  trod 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father ;  and  the  two  destroyers  are  com¬ 
pared,  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  caterpillar  and  the  locust,  the  last 
of  whom  devours  whatever  has  escaped  the  teeth  of  the  former.** 
After  winning  two  battles  against  the  emperor,  he  descended 
into  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  and  besieged  Larissa,  the  fabulous 
realm  of  Achilles,*’’  which  contained  the  treasure  and  magazines 
of  the  Byzantine  camp.  Yet  a  just  praise  must  not  be  refused 
to  the  fortitude  and  prudence  of  Alexius,  who  bravely  struggled 
with  the  calamities  of  the  times.  In  the  poverty  of  the  state, 
he  presumed  to  borrow  the  superfluous  ornaments  of  the 
churches ;  the  desertion  of  the  ManichsBans  was  supplied  by 
some  tribes  of  Moldavia ;  a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand 

98  B O0&X.0VS  koI  A* pitas  thrty  &v  ris  aurobs  [rfcv]  rar4pa  teal  [rbr]  vUv  (Ann*,  1.  i.  p. 
35  [o.  14]).  By  these  similes,  bo  different  from  those  of  Homer,  she  wishes  to  inspire 
contempt  as  well  as  horror  for  the  little  noxious  animal,  a  conqueror.  Most  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  common  sense,  or  oommon  nonsense,  of  mankind  resists  her  laud¬ 
able  design. 

97  Prodiit  hie  auctor  Trojan®  oladis  Achilles, 

The  supposition  of  the  Apulian  (1.  v.  p.  275)  may  be  exoused  by  the  more  classic 
poetry  of  Virgil  (iEneid  II.  197),  Larissnus  Achilles,  but  it  is  not  justified  by  the 
geography  of  Homer. 
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Turks  replaced  and  revenged  the  loss  of  their  brethren ;  and  the 
Greek  soldiers  were  exercised  to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to 
the  daily  practice  of  ambuscades  and  evolutions.  Alexius  had 
been  taught  by  experience  that  the  formidable  cavalry  of  the 
Franks  on  foot  was  unfit  for  action,  and  almost  incapable  of 
motion ; M  his  archers  were  directed  to  aim  their  arrows  at  the 
horse  rather  than  the  man ;  and  a  variety  of  spikes  and  snares 
was  scattered  over  the  ground  on  which  he  might  expect  an 
attack.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Larissa  the  events  of  war 
were  protracted  and  balanced.  The  courage  of  Bohemond  was 
always  conspicuous,  and  often  successful;  but  his  camp  was 
pillaged  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Greeks ;  the  city  was  impregna¬ 
ble  ;  and  the  venal  or  discontented  counts  deserted  his  standard, 
betrayed  their  trusts,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  Alexius  returned  to  Constantinople  with  the  advantage, 
rather  than  the  honour,  of  victory.  After  evacuating  the  con¬ 
quests  which  he  could  no  longer  defend,  the  son  of  Guiscard  em¬ 
barked  for  Italy,  and  was  embraced  by  a  father  who  esteemed 
his  merit  and  sympathized  in  his  misfortune. 

Of  the  Latin  princes,  the  allies  of  Alexius  and  enemies  of  Theem- 
Robert,  the  most  prompt  and  powerful  was  Henry,  the  Third  Or  Benrj^  ^ 
Fourth,  king  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  future  emperor  of  the  invited 
West.  The  epistle  of  the  Greek  monarch w  to  his  brother  is  Greek*, 
filled  with  the  warmest  professions  of  friendship,  and  the  most AJ>' 1081 
lively  desire  of  strengthening  their  alliance  by  every  public  and 
private  tie.  He  congratulates  Henry  on  his  success  in  a  just 
and  pious  war,  and  complains  that  the  prosperity  of  his  own 
empire  is  disturbed  by  the  audacious  enterprises  of  the  Norman 
Robert.  The  list  of  his  presents  expresses  the  manners  of  the 
age,  a  radiated  crown  of  gold,  a  cross  set  with  pearls  to  hang  on 


•*  The  rmw  willKmr  wpoixparm,  which  incumbered  the  knights  on  foot,  have  been 
ignorantly  t renal* ted  sport  (Ann*  Comnena,  Alexias,  1.  v.  p.  140  To.  6]).  Dncange 
has  explained  the  tree  sense  oy  a  ridiculous  and  inconvenient  fashion,  which  lasted 
from  the  xith  to  the  xvth  century.  These  peaks,  in  the  form  of  a  scorpion,  were 
sometimes  two  feet,  and  fastened  to  the  knee  with  a  silver  chain. 

*»  The  epistle  itself  (Alexias.  L  iii.  p.  93,  94,  95  [o.  10])  well  deserves  to  be  read. 
There  is  one  expression,  <UrrpoWA«vvr  fiivov  fitrk  which  Duoange  does 

not  understand  ;  1  have  endeavoured  to  grope  out  a  tolerable  meaning  ;  xp^d+ior, 
is  a  golden  crown  ;  AerpoWAtcw,  is  explained  by  Simon  Fortius  (in  Lexico  Qneco- 
Barbar.)  by  vwrip,  a  dash  of  lightning.  [Heinemann  has  shown  that  this 

letter  reached  Henry  IV.  at  Borne  in  Jane,  1081  (op.  cit.,  p.  896-8).  The  embassy 
is  mentioned  in  Benxo's  Panegyricus  rhythmious,  probably  composed  at  end  of  1081 
(printed  in  Peru,  Mon.  Qerm.  Hist.  xi.  p.  591  »qq.)-] 
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the  breast,  a  case  of  relics  with  the  names  and  titles  of  the  saints, 
a  vase  of  crystal,  a  vase  of  sardonyx,  some  balm,  most  probably 
of  Mecca,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  purple.  To  these  he  added 
a  more  solid  present,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
Byzantines  of  gold,  with  a  further  assurance  of  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand,  so  soon  as  Henry  should  have  entered  in 
arms  the  Apulian  territories,  and  confirmed  by  an  oath  the  league 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  German,100  who  was  already 
in  Lombardy  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  a  faction,  accepted 
these  liberal  offers  and  marched  towards  the  south :  his  speed  was 
checked  by  the  sound  of  the  battle  of  Durazzo ;  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  arms  or  name,  in  the  hasty  return  of  Robert,  was  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  Grecian  bribe.  Henry  was  the  severe  adver- 
^  sary  of  the  Normans,  the  allies  and  vassals  of  Gregory  the  Seventh, 

his  implacable  foe.  The  long  quarrel  of  the  throne  and  mitre 
had  been  recently  kindled  by  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  that 
haughty  priest : 101  the  king  and  the  pope  had  degraded  each 
other ;  and  each  had  seated  a  rival  on  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
throne  of  his  antagonist.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  his 
Swabian  rebel,  Henry  descended  into  Italy,  to  assume  the  Im¬ 
perial  crown,  and  to  drive  from  the  Vatican  the  tyrant  of  the 
church.108  But  the  Roman  people  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Gregory : 
their  resolution  was  fortified  by  supplies  of  men  and  money  from 
Beaiegea  Apulia;  and  the  city  was  thrice  ineffectually  besieged  by  the 
w6mom;'d'  king  of  Germany.  In  the  fourth  year  he  corrupted,  as  it  is  said, 

100  For  these  general  events  I  must  refer  to  the  general  historians  Sigonius, 
Baronins,  Mora  tori,  Mosheim,  St.  Marc,  Ac. 

101  The  lives  of  Gregory  VII.  are  either  legends  or  invectives  (St.  Maro,  Abr4g6, 
tom.  iii.  p.  235,  Ac.),  and  his  miraculous  or  magical  performances  are  alike  in¬ 
credible  to  a  modern  reader.  He  will,  as  usual,  find  some  instruction  in  Le  Glero 
(Vie  de  Hildebrand,  Bibliot.  ancienne  et  modeme,  tom.  viii.)  and  much  amusement 
in  Bayle  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  Qrigoire  VII.).  That  pope  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  man,  a  second  Athanasius,  in  a  more  fortunate  age  of  the  church.  May  I 
presume  to  add  that  the  portrait  of  Athanasius  is  one  of  the  passages  of  my  history 
(vol.  ii.  p.  383  *<?<?.),  with  which  I  am  the  least  dissatisfied  ?  [The  nineteenth  century 
produced  an  enormous  Hildebrandine  literature.  The  pioneer  work  was  that  of 
Johannes  Voigt  in  1815 ;  Hildebrand  als  Papst  Gregor  VII.  und  sein  Zeitalter. 
The  Protestant  author  represented  Gregory  in  the  light  of  a  reformer.  Voigt’s 
work  led  to  an  English  monograph  by  J.  W.  Bowden :  The  Life  and  Pontificate 
of  Gregory  VII.  (1840).  Gfrdrer,  Papst  Gregorius  VII.  und  sein  Zeitalter,  7  vol*. 
(1859-61)  ;  W.  Martens,  Gregor  VII.  sein  Leben  und  Wirken,  2  vols.  (1894).  See 
further  the  article  on  Gregory  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea.] 

102  Anna,  with  the  rancour  of  a  Greek  schismatic,  calls  him  [A]  Kardxrvaros  qZtqs 
n  dir  or  (1.  i.  p.  32  [c.  13]),  a  pope,  or  priest,  worthy  to  be  spit  upon  ;  and  accuses 
him  of  scourging,  shaving,  perhaps  of  castrating,  the  ambassadors  of  Henry  (p. 
31,  33).  But  this  outrage  is  improbable  and  doubtful  (see  the  sensible  preface  of 
Cousin). 
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with  Byzantine  gold  the  nobles  of  Rome  whose  estates  and  castles 
had  been  rained  by  the  war.  The  gates,  the  bridges,  and  fifty 
hostages  were  delivered  into  his  hands ;  the  antipope,  Clement 
the  Third,  was  consecrated  in  the  Lateran ;  the  grateful  pontiff 
crowned  his  protector  in  the  Vatican;  and  the  emperor  Henry 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  Capitol,  as  the  lawful  successor  of****1 
Augustus  and  Charlemagne.  The  ruins  of  the  Septizonium  were 
still  defended  by  the  nephew  of  Gregory :  the  pope  himself  was 
invested  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  ;  and  his  last  hope  was  in 
the  courage  and  fidelity  of  his  Norman  vassal.  Their  friendship 
had  been  interrupted  by  some  reciprocal  injuries  and  complaints ; 
but,  on  this  pressing  occasion,  Guiscard  was  urged  by  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  his  oath,  by  his  interest,  more  potent  than  oaths,  by  the 
love  of  fame,  and  his  enmity  to  the  two  emperors.  Unfurling 
the  holy  banner,  he  resolved  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  the  prince 
of  the  apostles :  the  most  numerous  of  his  armies,  six  thousand 
horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  was  instantly  assembled ;  and 
his  march  from  Salerno  to  Rome  was  animated  by  the  public 
applause  and  the  promise  of  the  divine  favour.  Henry,  invincible 
in  sixty -six  battles,  trembled  at  his  approach;  recollected  some  FUgstyfore 
indispensable  affairs  that  required  his  presence  in  Lombardy ;  m *t 
exhorted  the  Romans  to  persevere  in  their  allegiance ;  and  hastily 
retreated  three  days  before  the  entrance  of  the  Normans.  In 
less  than  three  years,  the  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  enjoyed 
the  glory  of  delivering  the  pope,  and  of  compelling  the  two  em¬ 
perors  of  the  East  and  West  to  fly  before  his  victorious  arms.10* 

But  the  triumph  of  Robert  was  clouded  by  the  calamities  of 
Rome.  By  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  Gregory,  the  walls  had  been 
perforated  or  scaled ;  but  the  Imperial  faction  was  still  powerful 
and  active ;  on  the  third  day,  the  people  rose  in  a  furious  tumult ; 
and  an  hasty  word  of  the  conqueror,  in  his  defence  or  revenge, 
was  the  signal  of  fire  and  pillage.104  The  Saracens  of  Sicily,  the 

>u3  Sio  uno  tempore  victi 
8 on l  term  Domini  duo  :  rex  Alemannicus  Late, 

Imperii  rector  Romani  maxima*  iile. 

Alter  ad  anna  ruens  armis  tuperatur  ;  et  alter 
Nomims  auditi  aolA  formidine  ce^sit. 

It  m  singular  enough  that  the  Apulian,  a  Latin,  should  distinguish  the  Greek  as 
tfa*  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire  (1.  ir.  p.  274). 

144  The  naira  tire  of  Mala  terra  (L  lii.  c.  87,  p.  587, 588)  is  authentic,  circumstan¬ 
tial.  and  fair.  Dux  ignem  sxclamans  nrbe  inoensi,  Ac.  The  Apulian  softens  the 
mischief  unde  quibusdom  ndibns  exustis),  which  is  again  exaggerated  in  some 
partial  Chronicles  (Mura tori,  Annmli,  tom.  ix.  p.  147). 
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subjects  of  Boger,  and  auxiliaries  of  bis  brother,  embraced  tbit 
fair  occasion  of  rifling  and  profaning  the  holy  city  of  the  Chris- 
tians :  many  thousands  of  the  citizens,  in  the  sight,  and  by  the 
allies,  of  their  spiritual  father,  were  exposed  to  violation,  cap¬ 
tivity,  or  death;  and  a  spacious  quarter  of  the  city,  from  the 
Lateran  to  the  Coliseum,  was  consumed  by  the  flames  and  de¬ 
voted  to  perpetual  solitude.106  From  a  city,  where  he  was  now 
hated  and  might  be  no  longer  feared,  Gregory  retired  to  end  his 
days  in  the  palace  of  Salerno.  The  artful  pontiff  might  flatter 
the  vanity  of  Guiscard  with  the  hope  of  a  Roman  or  Imperial 
crown ;  but  this  dangerous  measure,  which  would  have  inflamed 
the  ambition  of  the  Norman,  must  for  ever  have  alienated  the 
most  faithful  princes  of  Germany. 

Beoond  ex-  The  deliverer  and  scourge  of  Rome  might  have  indulged 
Robert  into  himself  in  a  season  of  repose ;  but,  m  the  same  year  of  the 
a.d.  lost,  flight  of  the  German  emperor,  the  indefatigable  Robert  resumed 
the  design  of  his  eastern  conquests.  The  zeal  or  gratitude  ai 
Gregory  had  promised  to  his  valour  the  kingdoms  of  Greece 
and  Asia ; 106  his  troops  were  assembled  in  arms,  flushed  with 
success,  and  eager  for  action.  Their  numbers,  in  the  language 
of  Homer,  are  compared  by  Anna  to  a  swarm  of  bees ; ln7  yet 
the  utmost  and  moderate  limits  of  the  powers  of  Guiscard  have 
been  already  defined ;  they  were  contained  on  this  second  occa¬ 
sion  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels ;  and,  as  the  season 
was  far  advanced,  the  harbour  of  Brundusium 108  was  preferred 

100  After  mentioning  this  devastation,  the  Jesuit  Donatos  (de  BomA  veteri  at 
novA,  1.  iv.  o.  8,  p.  489)  prettily  adds,  Duraret  hodieqne  in  CoBlio  monte  interque 
ipsum  et  C&pitolium  miserabilis  faoies  prostrate  urbis,  nisi  in  hortorum  vinelo- 
rumque  amcenitatem  Roma  resurrexisset  ut  perpetuA  viriditate  oontegeret  valuers 
et  ruinas  suae. 

100  The  royalty  of  Robert,  either  promised  or  bestowed  by  the  pope  (Anna,  1.  i. 
p.  82  [o.  18]),  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  Apulian  (1.  iv.  p.  270). 

Romani  regni  sibi  promisisse  ooronam 
Papa  ferebatur. 

Nor  oan  I  understand  why  Gretser,  and  the  other  papal  advocates,  should  be  die* 
pleased  with  this  new  instance  of  apostolic  jurisdiction. 

107  See  Homer,  Iliad  B  (I  hate  this  pedantio  mode  of  quotation  by  the  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet),  87,  Ac.  His  bees  are  the  image  of  a  disorderly  crowd ; 
their  discipline  and  public  works  seem  to  be  the  ideas  of  a  later  age  (Virgil,  ASneid, 

108  Gulielm.  Appulus,  1.  v.  p.  276.  The  admirable  port  of  Brundusium  was 
double ;  the  outward  harbour  was  a  gulf  covered  by  an  island,  and  narrowing  by 
degrees,  till  it  oommunioated  by  a  small  gullet  with  the  inner  harbour,  whioh  em¬ 
braced  the  oity  on  both  sides.  Cesar  and  nature  have  laboured  for  its  ruin ;  and 
against  such  agents,  what  are  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Neapolitan  government  ? 
(Swinburne’s  Travels  in  the  two  Sioilies,  vol,  i.  p,  884-890), 
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to  the  open  road  of  Otranto.  Alexins,  apprehensive  of  a  second 
attack,  had  assiduously  laboured  to  restore  the  naval  forces  of 
the  empire;  and  obtained  from  the  republic  of  Venice  an  im¬ 
portant  succour  of  thirty-six  transports,  fourteen  galleys,  and 
nine  galeots  or  ships  of  extraordinary  strength  and  magnitude. 
Their  services  were  liberally  paid  by  the  licence  or  monopoly  of 
trade,  a  profitable  gift  of  many  shops  and  houses  in  the  port 
of  Constantinople,  and  a  tribute  to  St.  Mark,  the  more  accept¬ 
able,  as  it  was  the  produce  of  a  tax  on  their  rivals  of  Amalphi.100 
By  the  union  of  the  Greeks  and  Venetians,  the  Adriatic  was 
covered  with  an  hostile  fleet;  but  their  own  neglect,  or  the 
vigilance  of  Bobert,  the  change  of  a  wind,  or  the  shelter  of  a 
mist,  opened  a  free  passage ;  and  the  Norman  troops  were  safely 
disembarked  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  With  twenty  strong  and 
well-appointed  galley s,  their  intrepid  duke  immediately  fought 
the  enemy,  and,  though  more  accustomed  to  fight  on  horseback, 
he  trusted  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  brother  and  two 
sons,  to  the  event  of  a  naval  combat.  The  dominion  of  the 
sea  was  disputed  in  three  engagements,  in  sight  of  the  island  of 
Corfu ;  in  the  two  former,  the  skill  and  numbers  of  the  allies 
were  superior ;  but  in  the  third  the  Normans  obtained  a  final 
and  complete  victory.110  The  light  brigantines  of  the  Greeks 
were  scattered  in  ignominious  flight ;  the  nine  castles  of  the 
Venetians  maintained  a  more  obstinate  conflict ;  seven  were 
sunk,  two  were  taken;  two  thousand  five  hundred  captives 
implored  in  vain  the  mercy  of  the  victor ;  and  the  daughter 
of  AJexius  deplores  the  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  of  his  subjects 
or  allies.  The  want  of  experience  had  been  supplied  by  the 
genius  of  Guiscard ;  and  each  evening,  when  he  had  sounded 
a  retreat,  he  calmly  explored  the  causes  of  his  repulse,  and 
invented  new  methods  how  to  remedy  his  own  defects  and  to 
baffle  the  advantages  of  the  enemy.  The  winter  season  sus¬ 
pended  his  progress ;  with  the  return  of  spring  he  again  aspired 

**•  [The  golden  Ball  la  printed  in  Tafel  end  Thomas,  Urkunden  nr  ilteren 
Handela-  and  Staatsgeaohiehte  der  Bepablik  Venediga,  in  Footes  rer.  Aast.  H.  12, 
Mo.  28.) 

1,1  William  of  Apnlia  (1.  v.  p.  276)  describee  the  victory  of  the  Normans,  and 
forgets  the  two  previous  defeats,  whioh  are  diligently  reoorded  by  Anna  Comnena 
(L  vi.  p.  159.  160,  161  [e.  5]).  In  her  tom,  ahe  invents  or  magnifies  a  fourth  action, 
to  give  the  Venetians  revenge  and  rewards.  Their  own  feelings  were  far  different, 
si  nee  they  deposed  their  doge,  propter  exoidiam  stoli  ( Dan d ulus  in  Chron.  in 
Mura  tori,  Script.  Be  ram  Italioarum,  tom.  xii.  p.  249). 
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to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople ;  but,  instead  of  traversing 
the  hills  of  Epiros,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Greece  and  the 
islands,  where  the  spoils  would  repay  the  labour,  and  where  the 
land  and  sea  forces  might  pursue  their  joint  operations  with 
vigour  and  effect.  But,  in  the  isle  of  Cephalonia,  his  projects 
were  fatally  blasted  by  an  epidemical  disease ;  Robert  himself, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  expired  in  his  tent ;  and  a 
suspicion  of  poison  was  imputed,  by  public  rumour,  to  his  wife, 
or  to  the  Greek  emperor.111  This  premature  death  might  allow 
a  boundless  scope  for  the  imagination  of  his  future  exploits :  and 
the  event  sufficiently  declares  that  the  Norman  greatness  was 
founded  on  his  life.m  Without  the  appearance  of  an  enemy, 
a  victorious  army  dispersed  or  retreated  in  disorder  and  conster¬ 
nation  ;  and  Alexius,  who  had  trembled  for  his  empire,  rejoiced 
in  his  deliverance.  The  galley  which  transported  the  remains 
of  Guiscard  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Italian  shore;  but  the 
duke’s  body  was  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  deposited  in  the 
sepulchre  of  Yenusia,m  a  place  more  illustrious  for  the  birth  of 
Horace 114  than  for  the  burial  of  the  Norman  heroes.  Boger, 


111  The  most  authentic  writers,  William  of  Apulia  (1.  v.  277),  Jeffrey  Malaterra 

il.  iii.  o.  41,  p.  589),  and  Romuald  of  Salerno  (Chron.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum 
tal.  tom.  vii.),  are  ignorant  of  this  crime  so  apparent  to  our  countrymen  William 
of  Malmesbury  (1.  iii.  p.  107)  and  Roger  de  Hoveden  (p.  710  in  Script,  post  Bedam), 
and  the  latter  can  tell  how  the  jnst  Alexius  married,  crowned,  and  burnt  alive,  his 
female  accomplice.  The  English  historian  is  indeed  so  blind  that  he  ranks  Robert 
Guiscard,  or  Wiscard,  among  the  knights  of  Henry  I.  who  asoended  the  throne 
fifteen  years  after  the  duke  of  Apulia's  death.  [When  he  died,  Robert  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing  to  Cephalonia,  but  he  did  not  die  in  the  island.  He  died  (where 
he  had  made  his  winter  quarters)  at  Bundicia  on  the  river  Glykys,  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus.  Heinemann  (op.  cit .,  p.  401-8)  treats  the  question  in  an  acute  appendix, 
and  makes  it  probable  that  this  Glykys  is  to  be  connected  with  the  T\v* vs  Kipfr, 
the  name  given  by  Strabo  to  the  bay  into  which  the  Acheron  flows — now  called  the 
bay  of  Phanari.  He  conjectures  that  Bundicia  is  the  ancient  Pandosia.  The 
Chronioon  breve  Nortmannioum,  sub  ann.,  states  that  GuiBcard  died  in  Cassiopi 
and  Romuald  of  Salerno  says  apud  insularr.  Cassiopam  ;  hence  it  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  place  was  Cassiope,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  Corfu. 
Heinemann  would  connect  “  Cassiopa  "  with  CasBopia  in  Epirus.  The  statement 
that  he  died  in  Cephalonia  is  due  to  Anna  Comnena  (vi.  6)  and  Anon.  Bar.  sub 
ann .,  but  is  irreoonoilable  with  the  rest  of  the  stoiy.] 

112  The  joyful  Anna  Comnena  scatters  some  flowers  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy 
(Alexiad.  1.  vi.  p.  162-166  [c.  6,  7]),  and  hiB  best  praise  is  the  esteem  and  envy  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  the  sovereign  of  his  family.  Graecia  (says  Malaterra) 
hostibuB  recedentibus  libera  l®ta  quievit :  Apulia  tota  sire  Calabria  turbatur. 

llsUrbs  Venusina  nitet  tantis  deoorata  sepulohris, 
is  one  of  the  last  lines  of  the  Apulian’s  poem  (1.  v.  p.  278).  William  of  Malmesbury 
(1.  iii.  p.  107)  inserts  an  epitaph  on  Guiscard,  which  is  not  worth  transcribing. 

114  Yet  Horace  had  few  obligations  to  Venusia  :  he  was  carried  to  Rome  in  bis 
childhood  (Serm.  i.  6),  and  his  repeated  allusions  to  the  doubtful  limit  of  Apulia 
and  Lucania  (Carm.  iii.  4 ;  Serm.  ii.  1)  are  unworthy  of  his  age  and  genius. 
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bis  second  son  and  successor,  immediately  sunk  to  the  humble 
station  of  a  duke  of  Apulia :  the  esteem  or  partiality  of  his 
father  left  the  valiant  Bohemond  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
sword.  The  national  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  his  claims, 
till  the  first  crusade  against  the  infidels  of  the  East  opened  a 
more  splendid  field  of  glory  and  conquest.116 

Of  human  life  the  most  glorious  or  humble  prospects  are  Bjjgywja 
alike  and  soon  bounded  by  the  sepulchre.  The  male  line  of 
Robert  Gniscard  was  extinguished,  both  in  Apulia  and  at  omou* 
Antioch,  in  the  second  generation ;  but  his  younger  brother  mi,  Feb.  a 
became  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings ;  and  the  son  of  the  great 
count  was  endowed  with  the  name,  the  conquests,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  first  Roger.116  The  heir  of  that  Norman  adventurer  was 
born  in  Sicily :  and,  at  the  age  of  only  four  years,  he  succeeded 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  a  lot  which  reason  might 
envy,  could  she  indulge  for  a  moment  the  visionary,  though 
virtuous,  wish  of  dominion.  Had  Roger  been  content  with  his 
fruitful  patrimony,  an  happy  and  grateful  people  might  have 
blessed  their  benefactor;  and,  if  a  wise  administration  could 
have  restored  the  prosperous  times  of  the  Greek  colonies, 1,7 
the  opulence  and  power  of  Sicily  alone  might  have  equalled  the 
widest  scope  that  could  be  acquired  and  desolated  by  the  sword 
of  war.  But  the  ambition  of  the  great  count  was  ignorant  of 
these  noble  pursuits;  it  was  gratified  by  the  vulgar  means  of 
violence  and  artifice.  He  sought  to  obtain  the  undivided 
possession  of  Palermo,  of  which  one  moiety  had  been  ceded 
to  the  elder  branch ;  struggled  to  enlarge  his  Calabrian  limits 
beyond  the  measure  of  former  treaties ;  and  impatiently  watched 


119  See  Giannone  (tom.  ii.  p.  88-98)  and  the  historians  of  the  tint  crusade. 

114  The  reign  of  Roger,  and  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  fills  four  books  of  the 
latoria  Civile  of  Giannone  (tom.  ii.  L  xi.-xiv.  p.  136-340),  and  is  spread  over  the 
ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  the  Italian  Annals  of  Mnratori.  In  the  BibliotMque 
Italiqoe  (tom.  i.  p.  175-222)  I  find  an  useful  abstract  of  CapeceUtro,  a  modem 
Neapolitan,  who  has  composed,  in  two  volumes,  the  history  of  his  country  from 
Roger  L  to  Frederic  II.  inclusive.  [The  old  collection  of  authorities  for  Sicilian 
history  by  Fazellus  (1579)  was  reissued  at  Catania  in  1749-52.  The  Neapolitan 
collection  of  G.  Del  Re  in  2  vols.  (see  below,  note  118)  includes  wme  Sicilians. 
Some  chronicles  written  in  the  Sicilian  tongue  were  collected  by  Vinoenzo  de’ 
Oiovanni  and  published  in  1865  (Cronache  Siciliane  dei  secoli  xiii.-xiv.  o.  xv.).j 
1,7  According  to  the  testimony  of  Philistu*  and  Diodorus,  the  tyrant  Dionvsiu* 
of  Syracuse  could  maintain  a  standing  force  of  10,000  horse,  100,000  foot,  and  400 
•alleys.  Compare  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  1.  p.  268,  435)  and  his  adversary  Wallace 
(Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  306,  307).  The  ruins  of  Agrigentum  are  the  theme  of 
*my  traveller,  d’Orrille,  Reldenel,  Swinburne,  Ac. 
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the  declining  health  of  his  cousin  William  of  Apulia,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Bobert.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  his  premature  death, 
Roger  sailed  from  Palermo  with  seven  galleys,  cast  anchor  in 
the  bay  of  Salerno,  received,  after  ten  days*  negotiation,  an  oath 
of  fidelity  from  the  Norman  capital,  commanded  the  submission 
of  the  barons,  and  extorted  a  legal  investiture  from  the  reluctant 
popes,  who  could  not  long  endure  either  the  friendship  or  enmity 
of  a  powerful  vassal.  The  sacred  spot  of  Benevento  was  respect¬ 
fully  spared,  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  but  the  reduction 
of  Capua  and  Naples  completed  the  design  of  his  uncle  Guiscard ; 
and  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  Norman  conquests  was  possessed 
by  the  victorious  Roger.  A  conscious  superiority  of  power  and 
merit  prompted  him  to  disdain  the  titles  of  duke  and  of  count ; 
and  the  isle  of  Sicily,  with  a  third  perhaps  of  the  continent  of 
Italy,  might  form  the  basis  of  a  kingdom 118  which  would  only 
yield  to  the  monarchies  of  France  and  England.  The  chiefs  of 
the  nation  who  attended  his  coronation  at  Palermo  might  doubt¬ 
less  pronounce  under  what  name  he  should  reign  over  them ; 
but  the  example  of  a  Greek  tyrant  or  a  Saracen  emir  were 
insufficient  to  justify  his  regal  character ;  and  the  nine  kings 
of  the  Latin  world  m  might  disclaim  their  new  associate,  unless 
he  were  consecrated  by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 
The  pride  of  Anacletus  was  pleased  to  confer  a  title  which  the 
pride  of  the  Norman  had  stooped  to  solicit ; m  but  his  own 
legitimacy  was  attacked  by  the  adverse  election  of  Innocent 
the  Second ;  and,  while  Anacletus  sat  in  the  Vatican,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  fugitive  was  acknowledged  by  the  nations  of  Europe. 
The  infant  monarchy  of  Roger  was  shaken,  and  almost  over¬ 
thrown,  by  the  unlucky  choice  of  an  ecclesiastical  patron  ;  and 

118  A  contemporary  historian  of  the  acts  of  Roger,  from  the  year  1127  to  1185, 
founds  his  title  on  merit  and  power,  the  oonsent  of  the  barons,  and  the  ancient 
royalty  of  Sicily  and  Palermo,  without  introducing  pope  Anacletus  (Alex&nd.  Ccs- 
nobii  Telesini  Abbatis  de  Rebus  gestis  Regis  Rogerii,  lib.  iv.  in  Muratori,  Script. 
Rerum  Ital.  tom.  v.  p.  607-645  [printed  with  Italian  translation,  Del  Re's  Cronisti 
e  sorittori  sinoroni  Napolitani,  vol.  i.  p.  85  sqq.  (1845)]). 

119  The  kings  of  France,  England,  Scotland,  Castile,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Hungary.  The  three  first  were  more  ancient  than  Charlemagne ; 
the  three  next  were  created  by  their  sword,  the  three  last  by  their  baptism;  and 
of  these  the  king  of  Hungary  alone  was  honoured  or  debased  by  a  papal  crown. 

120  Fazellus,  and  a  crowd  of  Sicilians,  had  imagined  a  more  early  and  indepen¬ 
dent  coronation  (a.d.  1130,  May  1),  which  Giannone  unwillingly  rejects  (tom.  ii. 
p.  137-144).  This  fiction  is  disproved  by  the  silence  of  contemporaries;  nor  can 
it  be  restored  by  a  spurious  charter  of  Messina  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.  ix. 
p.  840 ;  Pagi,  Critioa,  tom.  iv.  p.  467,  468), 
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the  sword  of  Lothaire  the  Second  of  Germany,  the  excom¬ 
munications  of  Innocent,  the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and  the  zeal  of  St. 
Bernard,  were  united  for  the  ruin  of  the  Sicilian  robber.  After 
a  gallant  resistance,  the  Norman  prince  was  driven  from  the 
continent  of  Italy ;  a  new  duke  of  Apulia  was  invested  by  the 
pope  and  the  emperor,  each  of  whom  held  one  end  of  the 
gonfanon,  or  flag-staff,  as  a  token  that  they  asserted  their  right 
and  suspended  their  quarrel.  But  such  jealous  friendship  was 
of  short  and  precarious  duration;  the  German  armies  soon 
vanished  in  disease  and  desertion ; m  the  Apulian  duke,  with  all 
his  adherents,  was  exterminated  by  a  conqueror  who  seldom 
forgave  either  the  dead  or  the  living ;  like  his  predecessor  Leo 
the  Ninth,  the  feeble  though  haughty  pontiff  became  the  captive 
and  friend  of  the  Normans ;  and  their  reconciliation  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  eloquence  of  Bernard,  who  now  revered  the  title 
and  virtues  of  the  king  of  Sicily. 

As  a  penance  for  his  impious  war  against  the  successor  of  St.  HUoon- 
Peter,  that  monarch  might  have  promised  to  display  the  banner  ItSoa. 
of  the  cross,  and  he  accomplished  with  ardour  avow  so  propitious  iita 
to  his  interest  and  revenge.  The  recent  injuries  of  Sicily  might 
provoke  a  just  retaliation  on  the  heads  of  the  Saracens ;  the 
Normans,  whose  blood  had  been  mingled  with  so  many  subject 
streams,  were  encouraged  to  remember  and  emulate  the  naval 
trophies  of  their  fathers,  and  in  the  maturity  of  their  strength 
they  contended  with  the  decline  of  an  African  power.  When 
the  Fatimite  caliph  departed  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he 
rewarded  the  real  merit  and  apparent  fidelity  of  his  servant 
Joseph  with  a  gift  of  his  royal  mantle  and  forty  Arabian  horses, 
his  palace,  with  its  sumptuous  furniture,  and  the  government 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Tunis  and  Algiers.  The  Zeirides,133  the 
descendants  of  Joseph,  forgot  their  allegiance  and  gratitude  to 
a  distant  benefactor,  grasped  and  abused  the  fruits  of  pros¬ 
perity;  and,  after  running  the  little  course  of  an  Oriental 
dynasty,  were  now  fainting  in  their  own  weakness.  On  the 

m  Roger  oorrupted  the  second  person  of  Lothaire’s  army,  who  sounded,  or 
rather  cried,  a  retreat ;  for  the  Germans  (says  Oinnamus,  1.  iii.  o.  i.  p.  51)  are  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  use  of  trumpets.  Most  ignorant  himself !  [Cinnamns  says  that  they 
did  not  ose  a  trumpet ;  not  that  they  were  ignorant  of  its  use.] 

m  See  de  Guignes,  Hist.  G6n6rale  des  Huns,  tom.  i.  p.  869-878,  and  Gardonne 
Hist,  de  l'Afrique,  do.  sons  la  Domination  des  Arabes,  tom.  ii.  p.  70-144.  Their 
Gonunon  original  appears  to  be  Novairi. 
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aide  of  the  land,  they  were  pressed  by  the  Almohades,  the 
fanatic  princes  of  Morocco,  while  the  sea-coast  was  open  to  the 
enterprises  of  the  Greeks  and  Franks,  who,  before  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  had  extorted  a  ransom  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  By  the  first  arms  of  Boger,  the  island 
or  rock  of  Malta,  which  has  been  since  ennobled  by  a  military 
and  religions  colony,  was  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Sicily.  Tripoli,1®  a  strong  and  maritime  city,  was  the  next 
object  of  his  attack  ;  and  the  slaughter  of  the  males,  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  the  females,  might  be  justified  by  the  frequent  practice 
of  the  Moslems  themselves.  The  capital  of  the  Zeirides  was 
named  Africa  from  the  country,  and  Mahadia  m  from  the  Arabian 
founder ;  it  is  strongly  built  on  a  neck  of  land,  but  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  the  harbour  is  not  compensated  by  the  fertility  of  the 
adjacent  plain.  Mahadia  was  besieged  by  George  the  Sicilian 
admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  galleys,  amply 
provided  with  men  and  the  instruments  of  mischief ;  the  sove¬ 
reign  had  fled,  the  Moorish  governor  refused  to  capitulate, 
declined  the  last  and  irresistible  assault,  and,  secretly  escaping 
with  the  Moslem  inhabitants,  abandoned  the  place  and  its 
treasures  to  the  rapacious  Franks.  In  successive  expeditions, 
the  king  of  Sicily  or  his  lieutenants  reduced  the  cities  of  Tunis, 
Safax,  Capsia,  Bona,  and  a  long  tract  of  the  sea-coast ; 125  the 
fortresses  were  garrisoned,  the  country  was  tributary,  and  a 
boast,  that  it  held  Africa  in  subjection,  might  be  inscribed  with 
some  flattery  on  the  sword  of  Roger.138  After  his  death,  that 
sword  was  broken ;  and  these  transmarine  possessions  were 
neglected,  evacuated,  or  lost,  under  the  troubled  reign  of  his 
successor.127  The  triumphs  of  Scipio  and  Belisarius  have  proved 

izr'  Tripoli  (says  the  Nubian  geographer,  or  more  properly  the  Sherif  al  Eiat. 
urbfl  fortis,  gaxeo  muro  valla  ta,  sita  prope  littus  maria.  Hanc  expugnavit  Rogeris*. 
qni  mulieribua  captivis  ductis,  viros  peremit. 

lu  See  the  geography  of  Leo  Africanua  (in  Bamosio,  tom.  i.  foL  74.  veres,  Sa. 
75,  rwto)  and  Shaw’s  Travels  (p.  110),  the  viith  book  of  Thuanus,  and  the  xrsa  xf 
the  Abb£  de  Yertot.  The  possession  and  defence  of  the  place  was  offered  by  Charier 
V.  and  wisely  declined  by  the  knights  of  Malta. 

m  Pagi  has  accurately  marked  the  African  conquests  of  Roger ;  and  his  cnsnusn 
was  supplied  by  his  friend  the  Abb4  Longuerue  with  some  Arabic  memorial  jjl 
1147,  No.  26,  27,  a.d.  1148,  No.  16,  a.d.  1153,  No.  16). 

136  Appulus  et  Calaber,  Siculus  mihi  servit  et  Afer. 

A  prond  inscription,  which  denotes  that  the  Norman  conquerors  were  still  divrm; 
ated  from  their  Christian  and  Moslem  subjects. 

Irr  Hugo  Falcandus  (Hist.  Sicula,  in  Mura  tori.  Script,  tom.  viL  p.  in. 
ascribes  these  losses  to  the  neglect  or  treachery  of  the  admiral  Majo. 
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that  the  African  continent  is  neither  inaccessible  nor  invincible ; 
yet  the  great  princes  and  powers  of  Christendom  have  repeat¬ 
edly  failed  in  their  armaments  against  the  Moors,  who  may  still 
glory  in  the  easy  conquest  and  long  servitude  of  Spain. 

Since  the  decease  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Normans  had  re-  Hi^tnv*- 
linquished,  above  sixty  years,  their  hostile  designs  against  the  a»«o.^ 
empire  of  the  East.  The  policy  of  Roger  solicited  a  public  and 
private  union  with  the  Greek  princes,  whose  alliance  would 
dignify  his  regal  character ;  he  demanded  in  marriage  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Comnenian  family,  and  the  first  steps  of  the  treaty 
seemed  to  promise  a  favourable  event.  But  the  contemptuous 
treatment  of  his  ambassadors  exasperated  the  vanity  of  the  new 
monarch ;  and  the  insolence  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  expiated, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  by  the  sufferings  of  a 
guiltless  people.1®  With  a  fleet  of  seventy  galleys  George  the 
admiral  of  Sicily  appeared  before  Corfu ;  and  both  the  island 
and  city  were  delivered  into  his  hands  by  the  disaffected  in¬ 
habitants,  who  had  yet  to  learn  that  a  siege  is  still  more 
calamitous  than  a  tribute.  In  this  invasion,  of  some  moment 
in  the  annals  of  commerce,  the  Normans  spread  themselves  by 
sea,  and  over  the  provinces  of  Greece  ;  and  the  venerable  age 
of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth  was  violated  by  rapine  and 
cruelty.  Of  the  wrongs  of  Athens,  no  memorial  remains.  The 
ancient  walls,  which  encompassed,  without  guarding,  the  opu¬ 
lence  of  Thebes,  were  scaled  by  the  Latin  Christians ;  but  their 
sole  use  of  the  gospel  was  to  sanctify  an  oath  that  the  lawful 
owners  had  not  secreted  any  relic  of  their  inheritance  or  industry. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Normans  the  lower  town  of  Corinth  was 
evacuated  :  the  Greeks  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  was  seated 
on  a  lofty  eminence  abundantly  watered  by  the  classic  fountain 
of  Pirene :  an  impregnable  fortress,  if  the  want  of  courage 
conld  be  balanced  by  any  advantages  of  art  or  nature.  As 
soon  as  the  besiegers  had  surmounted  the  labour  (their  sole 
labour)  of  climbing  the  hill,  their  general,  from  the  command¬ 
ing  eminence,  admired  his  own  victory,  and  testified  his  grati¬ 
tude  to  heaven  by  tearing  from  the  altar  the  precious  image  of 

ia  The  cilenoc  of  the  Sicilian  historian*,  who  end  too  soon  or  begin  too  Ute, 
aiost  he  sapplied  by  Otho  of  Frisingen,  a  German  (do  Geatis  Frederic!  I.  1.  i.  o. 

3J),  la  Marmton,  Script  tom.  ri.  p.  668),  the  Venetian  Andrew  Dandolus  (id.  tom. 

Li.,  p.  3b2,  386),  and  the  Greek  writers  Cinnamos  (1.  iii.  c.  2  5)  and  Nioetae  (in 
Mannel  t  ti.  c.  3-6). 
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Theodore  the  tutelary  saint.  The  silk  weavers  of  both  sexes, 
whom  George  transported  to  Sicily,  composed  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  spoil,  and,  in  comparing  the  skilful  industry  of  the 
mechanic  with  the  sloth  and  cowardice  of  the  soldier,  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim  that  the  distaff  and  loom  were  the  only  weapons 
which  the  Greeks  were  capable  of  using.  The  progress  of  this 
naval  armament  was  marked  by  two  conspicuous  events,  the 
rescue  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  insult  of  the  Byzantine 
capital.  In  his  return  by  sea  from  an  unfortunate  crusade, 
Louis  the  Seventh  was  intercepted  by  the  Greeks,  who  basely 
violated  the  laws  of  honour  and  religion.  The  unfortunate  en¬ 
counter  of  the  Norman  fleet  delivered  the  royal  captive ;  and, 
after  a  free  and  honourable  entertainment  in  the  court  of  Sicily, 
Louis  continued  his  journey  to  Borne  and  Paris.1™  In  the 
absence  of  the  emperor,  Constantinople  and  the  Hellespont  were 
left  without  defence  and  without  the  suspicion  of  danger.  The 
clergy  and  people,  for  the  soldiers  had  followed  the  standard  of 
Manuel,  were  astonished  and  dismayed  at  the  hostile  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  line  of  galleys,  which  boldly  cast  anchor  in  the 
front  of  the  Imperial  city.  The  forces  of  the  Sicilian  admiral 
were  inadequate  to  the  siege  or  assault  of  an  immense  and 
populous  metropolis;  but  George  enjoyed  the  glory  of  hum¬ 
bling  the  Greek  arrogance,  and  of  marking  the  path  of  conquest 
to  the  navies  of  the  West.  He  landed  some  soldiers  to  rifle 
the  fruits  of  the  royal  gardens,  and  pointed  with  silver,  or  more 
probably  with  fire,  the  arrows  which  he  discharged  against  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars.180  This  playful  outrage  of  the  pirates  of 
Sicily,  who  had  surprised  an  unguarded  moment,  Manuel  af¬ 
fected  to  despise,  while  his  martial  spirit  and  the  forces  of  the 
empire  were  awakened  to  revenge.  The  Archipelago  and 
Ionian  sea  were  covered  with  his  squadrons  and  those  of  Venice ; 
but  I  know  not  by  what  favourable  allowance  of  transports, 

)*»  To  this  Imperfect  capture  and  speedy  rescue,  I  apply  the  wap*  oklyo*  #A0c  rev 
ak&vai  of  Cinnamus,  1.  ii.  o.  19,  p.  49.  Muratori,  on  tolerable  evidence  (Annali 
d’ Italia,  tom.  ix.  p.  420,  421),  laughB  at  the  delicacy  of  the  French,  who  maintain, 
marisqae  nullo  impediente  periculo  ad  regnum  proprium  reversum  esse  :  yet  I  ob¬ 
serve  that  their  advocate,  Ducange,  is  less  positive  as  the  commentator  on  Cinna- 
mus  than  as  the  editor  of  Joinville. 

130  In  palatium  regium  sagittas  igneas  injecit,  says  Dandulus ;  but  Nicetas,  L 
ii.  o.  8,  p.  66,  transforms  them  into  $4\ri  &py*rr4ovs  fyorr*  irpat trots,  and  adds  that 
Manuel  styled  this  insult  waiyvioy  and  yikwra  . . .  kp<rrt uorra  These  arrows,  by  the 
compiler,  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  are  again  transmuted  into  gold. 
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victuallers,  and  pinnaces,  our  reason,  or  even  fancy,  can  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  stupendous  account  of  fifteen  hundred  vessels, 
which  is  proposed  by  a  Byzantine  historian.  These  operations 
were  directed  with  prudence  and  energy;  in  his  homeward 
voyage  George  lost  nineteen  of  his  galleys,  which  were  separated 
and  taken;  after  an  obstinate  defence,  Corfu  implored  the 
clemency  of  her  lawful  sovereign  ;  nor  could  a  ship,  a  soldier  of 
the  Norman  prince,  be  found,  unless  as  a  captive,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  prosperity  and  the  health  of 
Roger  were  already  in  a  declining  state;  while  he  listened  in 
his  palace  of  Palermo  to  the  messengers  of  victory  or  defeat,  the 
invincible  Manuel,  the  foremost  in  every  assault,  was  celebrated 
by  the  Greeks  or  Latins  as  the  Alexander  or  Hercules  of  the  age. 

A  prince  of  such  a  temper  could  not  be  satisfied  with  having  h«  ndnoM 
repelled  the  insolence  of  a  barbarian.  It  was  the  right  and  oSama* 
doty,  it  might  be  the  interest  and  glory,  of  Manuel  to  restore  AD' 1146 
the  ancient  majesty  of  the  empire,  to  recover  the  provinces 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  chastise  this  pretended  king,  the 
grandson  of  a  Norman  vassal.131  The  natives  of  Calabria  were 
still  attached  to  the  Greek  language  and  worship,  which  had 
been  inexorably  proscribed  by  the  Latin  clergy :  after  the  loss 
of  her  dukes,  Apulia  was  chained  as  a  servile  appendage  to  the 
crown  of  Sicily  ;  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  had  ruled  by  the 
sword  ;  and  his  death  had  abated  the  fear,  without  healing  the 
discontent,  of  his  subjects ;  the  feudal  government  was  always 
pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  rebellion ;  and  a  nephew  of  Roger 
himself  invited  the  enemies  of  his  family  and  nation.  The 
majesty  of  the  purple,  and  a  series  of  Hungarian  and  Turkish 
wars,  prevented  Manuel  from  embarking  his  person  in  the 
Italian  expedition.  To  the  brave  and  noble  Paleeologus,  his 
lieutenant,  the  Greek  monarch  entrusted  a  fleet  and  army ;  the 
siege  of  Bari  was  his  first  exploit ;  and,  in  every  operation,  gold 
as  well  as  steel  was  the  instrument  of  victory.  Salerno,  and 
some  places  along  the  Western  coast,  maintained  their  fidelity 
to  the  Norman  king ;  but  he  lost  in  two  campaigns  the  greater 
part  of  his  continental  possessions;  and  the  modest  emperor, 
disdaining  all  flattery  and  falsehood,  was  content  with  the  re- 

1,1  For  the  invasion  of  Italy,  which  is  almost  overlooked  bj  Nioetas,  see  the 
more  polite  history  of  CiDnamas  (l.  iv.  e.  1-15,  p.  78-101),  who  introduces  a  diffuse 
narrative  by  a  lofty  profession,  wtpi  ret  SimAmi  r«  *al  r$t  ’IraAwr  4<nc4wrrro  yfjt,  in 
mmi  ra^ras  TmpmUts  kamrtfm  [ill.  6]. 
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duction  of  three  hundred  cities  or  villages  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
whose  names  and  titles  were  inscribed  on  all  the  walls  of  the 
hu  deafen  palace.  The  prejudices  of  the  Latins  were  gratified  by  a 
Sl/ftHy"  genuine  or  fictitious  donation  under  the  seal  of  the  German 
weatoni  CaBsars ;  “*  but  the  successor  of  Constantine  soon  renounced  this 
A^ofuss-  ignominious  pretence,  claimed  the  indefeasible  dominion  of 
ut4.  Ac.  Italy ,  and  professed  his  design  of  chasing  the  barbarians  beyond 

the  Alps.  By  the  artful  speeches,  liberal  gifts,  and  unbounded 
promises  of  their  Eastern  ally,  the  free  cities  were  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  their  generous  struggle  against  the  despotism  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa;  the  walls  of  Milan  were  rebuilt  by  the 
contributions  of  Manuel;  and  he  poured,  says  the  historian,  a 
river  of  gold  into  the  bosom  of  Ancona,  whose  attachment  to 
the  Greeks  was  fortified  by  the  jealous  enmity  of  the  Venetians.1® 
The  situation  and  trade  of  Ancona  rendered  it  an  important 
garrison  in  the  heart  of  Italy ;  it  was  twice  besieged  by  the  arms 
of  Frederic ;  the  Imperial  forces  were  twice  repulsed  by  the 
spirit  of  freedom;  that  spirit  was  animated  by  the  ambassador 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  most  intrepid  patriots,  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  servants,  were  rewarded  by  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the 
Byzantine  court.®4  The  pride  of  Manuel  disdained  and  rejected 
a  barbarian  colleague ;  his  ambition  was  excited  by  the  hope  of 
stripping  the  purple  from  the  German  usurpers,  and  of  estab¬ 
lishing,  in  the  West,  as  in  the  East,  his  lawful  title  of  sole 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  With  this  view,  he  solicited  the 
alliance  of  the  people  and  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Several  of  the 
nobles  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Greek  monarch;  the 
splendid  nuptials  of  his  niece  with  Odo  Frangipani  secured 
the  support  of  that  powerful  family,1®  and  his  royal  standard  or 

1S*  The  Latin,  Otho  (de  Gee  tie  Frederici  L  L  ii.  c.  80,  p.  784),  attests  the 
forgery ;  the  Greek,  Cinnamns  (1.  i.  o.  4,  p.  78),  claims  a  promise  of  restitution  from 
Conrad  and  Frederic.  An  act  of  fraud  is  always  credible  when  it  is  told  of  the  Greeks. 

1U  Quod  Anoonitani  Grrocum  imperium  minis  diligerent  .  .  .  Veneti  spedali 
odio  Anoonam  oderunt.  The  cause  of  love,  perhaps  of  envy,  were  the  benefioia, 
flumen  sure  urn  of  the  emperor  ;  and  the  Latin  narrative  is  confirmed  by  Cinnamns 
(L  iv.  c.  14,  p.  98). 

134  Mura  tori  mentions  the  two  sieges  of  Ancona :  the  first,  in  1167,  against 
Frederic  L  in  person  (Annali,  tom.  x.  p.  39,  <&c.),  the  second,  in  1173,  against  his 
lieutenant  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  a  man  unworthy  of  his  name  and  office 
(p.  76,  <&c.).  It  is  of  the  second  siege  that  we  possess  an  original  narrative,  which 
he  has  published  in  his  great  collection  (tom.  vi.  p.  921-946). 

1,1  We  derive  this  anecdote  from  an  anonymous  chronicle  of  Fossa  Nova,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mura  tori  (Script.  ItaL  tom.  vii.  p.  874).  Q  Annales  Cecoansnses,  in  Perta, 
Mon.  Germ.  Hist.  six.  276  *qq.] 
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image  was  entertained  with  due  reverence  in  the  ancient  metro¬ 
polis.  “*  During  the  quarrel  between  Frederic  and  Alexander 
the  Third,  the  pope  twice  received  in  the  Vatican  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  Constantinople.  They  flattered  his  piety  by  the 
long-promised  onion  of  the  two  churches,  tempted  the  avarice 
of  his  venal  court,  and  exhorted  the  Roman  pontiff  to  seize  the 
just  provocation,  the  favourable  moment,  to  humble  the  savage 
insolence  of  the  Alemanni,  and  to  acknowledge  the  true  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Constantine  and  Augustus. 1,7 

But  these  Italian  conquests,  this  universal  reign,  soon  escaped  Minn  of 
from  the  hand  of  the  Greek  emperor.  His  first  demands  were  ' 

eluded  by  the  prudence  of  Alexander  the  Third,  who  paused  on 
this  deep  and  momentous  revolution,1*8  nor  could  the  pope  be 
seduced  by  a  personal  dispute  to  renounce  the  perpetual  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  Latin  name.  After  his  re-union  with  Frederic,  he 
spoke  a  more  peremptory  language,  confirmed  the  acts  of  his 
predecessors,  excommunicated  the  adherents  of  Manuel,  and 
pronounced  the  final  separation  of  the  churches,  or  at  least 
the  empires,  of  Constantinople  and  Rome.1*8  The  free  cities  of 
Lombardy  no  longer  remembered  their  foreign  benefactor,  and, 
without  preserving  the  friendship  of  Ancona,  he  soon  incurred 
the  enmity  of  Venice.140  By  his  own  avarice,  or  the  complaints 
of  his  subjects,  the  Greek  emperor  was  provoked  to  arrest  the 
persons,  and  confiscate  the  effects,  of  the  Venetian  merchants. 

This  violation  of  the  public  faith  exasperated  a  free  and  commer¬ 
cial  people :  one  hundred  galleys  were  launched  and  armed  in 
as  many  days ;  they  swept  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and  Greece ; 
but,  after  some  mutual  wounds,  the  war  was  terminated  by  an 
agreement,  inglorious  to  the  empire,  insufficient  for  the  republic ; 
and  a  complete  vengeance  of  these  and  of  fresh  injuries  was 

ia  The  SavOuier  rriputor  of  Cinnamna  (L  ir.  a.  14,  p.  99)  !*  anaoeptible  ot  this 
doable  mom.  A  *1004001  ia  more  I-atin,  on  image  more  Greek. 

xr>  Nibilominoa  qaoqoe  petebot,  at  qai*  ooaoeio  jasto  et  tempo*  opportnnnm  et 
accept*  bile  m  obtaleront,  Romani  ooraoa  imperil  a  aanoto  apoatolo  ribi  redderetnr ; 
qooniom  boo  ad  Fredtrini  Alomonni ,  aed  ad  aaum  jo*  eaeeruit  pertlnere  (Vit.  Alex- 
eoiri  III-  a  Cardinal.  Arragoniaa,  in  Script.  Reram  ItoL  tom.  iii.  par.  1.  p.  468). 

Hj!  eeoood  embaaey  woe  aooompanied  earn  immenei  maltltadine  peeaniaram. 

'*•  Nlml*  alto  et  perplexa  font  (Vit.  Alexandra  III.  p.  440,  441),  caye  the  oaatioaa 

P»P«- 

***  Motlv  iifoir  alvei  \tymr  'Pdiip  rf  raarrlea  [rrerdpf  in  the  qaarto  ed.  toL  V.  p. 

444]  rfli  rtv  ripmr  edAai  iw))ty«iaw  (Clnnamai,  L  It.  e.  14,  p.  99). 

“•  In  hi*  Tith  book,  Cinnomae  deacrlbee  the  Venetian  war,  whien  Nloetae  haa 
not  thooght  worthy  of  hit  attention.  The  Italian  aecoonte,  which  do  not  aetiafy 
oar  ranoeity,  on  reported  by  the  annoUet  Kara  tori,  under  the  yean  1171,  Ac. 
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reserved  for  the  succeeding  generation.  The  lieutenant  of 
Manuel  had  informed  his  sovereign  that  he  was  strong  enough 
to  quell  any  domestic  revolt  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  ;  but  that 
his  forces  were  inadequate  to  resist  the  impending  attack  of  the 
king  of  Sicily.  His  prophecy  was  soon  verified ;  the  death  of 
PaUeologus  devolved  the  command  on  several  chiefs,  alike  emi¬ 
nent  in  rank,  alike  defective  in  military  talents;  the  Greeks 
were  oppressed  by  land  and  sea ;  and  a  captive  remnant,  that 
escaped  the  swords  of  the  Normans  and  Saracens,  abjured  all 
future  hostility  against  the  person  or  dominions  of  their  con¬ 
queror.141  Yet  the  king  of  Sicily  esteemed  the  courage  and 
constancy  of  Manuel,  who  had  landed  a  second  army  on  the 
Italian  shore;  he  respectfully  addressed  the  new  Justinian, 
solicited  a  peace  or  truce  of  thirty  years,  accepted  as  a  gift 
the  regal  title,  and  acknowledged  himself  the  military  vassal  of 
the  Roman  empire.141  The  Byzantine  CsBsars  acquiesced  in  this 
Peace  with  shadow  of  dominion,  without  expecting,  perhaps  without  de- 
mens.  a.D.  siring,  the  service  of  a  Norman  army ;  and  the  truce  of  thirty 
years  was  not  disturbed  by  any  hostilities  between  Sicily  and 
Constantinople.  About  the  end  of  that  period,  the  throne  of 
Manuel  was  usurped  by  an  inhuman  tyrant,  who  had  deserved 
the  abhorrence  of  his  country  and  mankind:  the  sword  of 
William  the  Second,  the  grandson  of  Roger,  was  drawn  by  a 
fugitive  of  the  Comnenian  race ;  and  the  subjects  of  Andronicus 
might  salute  the  strangers  as  friends,  since  they  detested  their 
rent  war  of  sovereign  as  the  worst  of  enemies.  The  Latin  historians141  ex- 
«d°Kof“  patiate  on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  four  counts  who  invaded 
SST  A  D'  Romania  with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  reduced  many  castles  and 
cities  to  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  The  Greeks144 


141  This  victory  is  mentioned  by  Romuald  of  Salerno  (in  Muratori,  Script  Ital. 
tom.  vii.  p.  198).  It  is  whimsical  enough  that  in  the  praiBe  of  the  king  of  Sicily 
Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  IS,  p.  97,  98)  is  much  warmer  and  more  copious  than  Faloandos 
(p.  268,  270).  But  the  Greek  is  fond  of  description,  and  the  Latin  historian  is  not 
fond  of  William  the  Bad. 

14S  For  the  epistle  of  William  I.  see  Cinnamus  (L  iv.  c.  15,  p.  101, 102)  and 
Nioetas  (1.  ii.  o.  81.  It  is  difficult  to  affirm  whether  these  Greeks  deoeived  them¬ 
selves,  or  the  public,  in  these  flattering  portraits  of  the  grandeur  of  the  empire. 

148 1  can  only  quote  of  original  evidence,  the  poor  chronicles  of  Si  card  of  Cre¬ 
mona  (p.  603),  and  of  Fossa  Nova  (p.  875),  as  they  are  published  in  the  viith  tome 
of  Muratori’s  historians.  The  king  of  Sicily  sent  his  troops  oontra  nequitiam  An- 
dronioi  ...  ad  aoquirendum  imperium  C.  P.  They  were  oapti  aut  confusi  .  .  . 
deoepti  oaptique,  by  Isaac. 

144  By  the  failure  of  Cinnamus,  we  are  now  reduced  to  Nicetas  (in  Andronioo,  L 
i.  c.  7  8,  9,  1.  ii.  o.  i.  in  Isaac.  Angelo,  1.  i.  o.  1-4),  who  now  becomes  a  respectable 
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aocuse  and  magnify  the  wanton  and  sacrilegious  cruelties  that 
were  perpetrated  in  the  sack  of  Thessalonica,  the  second  city 
of  the  empire.  The  former  deplore  the  fate  of  those  invincible 
but  unsuspecting  warriors,  who  were  destroyed  by  the  arts  of  a 
vanquished  foe.  The  latter  applaud,  in  songs  of  triumph,  the 
repeated  victories  of  their  countrymen  on  the  sea  of  Marmora 
or  Propontis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  and  under  the  walls 
of  Durazzo.  A  revolution,  which  punished  the  crimes  of  An- 
dronicus,  had  united  against  the  Franks  the  zeal  and  courage 
of  the  successful  insurgents :  ten  thousand  were  slain  in  battle, 
and  Isaac  Angelus,  the  new  emperor,  might  indulge  his  vanity 
or  vengeance  in  the  treatment  of  four  thousand  captives.  Such 
was  the  event  of  the  last  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  Nor¬ 
mans  :  before  the  expiration  of  twenty  years,  the  rival  nations 
were  lost  or  degraded  in  foreign  servitude ;  and  the  successors 
of  Constantine  did  not  long  survive  to  insult  the  fall  of  the 
Sicilian  monarchy. 

The  sceptre  of  Roger  successively  devolved  to  his  son  and  wui<am  i., 
grandson:  they  might  be  confounded  under  the  name  of  kin*  m 
William ;  they  are  strongly  discriminated  by  the  epithets  of  the  >1  uh, 
bad  and  the  good ;  but  these  epithets,  which  appear  to  describe  a.Vum, 
the  perfection  of  vice  and  virtue,  cannot  strictly  be  applied  toM*yT 
either  of  the  Norman  princes.  When  he  was  roused  to  arms 
by  danger  and  shame,  the  first  William  did  not  degenerate 
from  the  valour  of  his  race ;  but  his  temper  was  slothful ;  his 
manners  were  dissolute ;  his  passions  headstrong  and  mischiev¬ 
ous  ;  and  the  monarch  is  responsible,  not  only  for  his  personal 
vices,  but  for  those  of  Majo,  the  great  admiral,  who  abused 
the  confidence,  and  conspired  against  the  life,  of  his  benefactor. 

From  the  Arabian  conquest,  Sicily  had  imbibed  a  deep  tincture 
of  Oriental  manners ;  the  despotism,  the  pomp,  and  even  the 
harem,  of  a  sultan ;  and  a  Christian  people  was  oppressed  and  in¬ 
sulted  by  the  ascendant  of  the  eunuchs,  who  openly  professed, 
or  secretly  cherished,  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  An  eloquent 
historian  of  the  times 146  has  delineated  the  misfortunes  of 

contemporary.  As  he  survived  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  he  is  above  flattery ; 
bat  the  fall  of  Constantinople  exasperated  his  prejndioes  against  the  Latins.  For  the 
honour  of  learning  I  shall  observe  that  Homer's  great  commentator,  Eustathius, 
archbishop  of  Theeaalonloa.  refused  to  desert  his  flock.  [For  Eustathios  and  his 
work  on  the  siege  of  Thessalonica  see  Appendix  1.] 

1 44  The  Historia  Sionla  of  Hugo  Faloandns,  which  properl j  extendi  from 
I1S4  to  1169,  is  inserted  in  the  viith  volume  of  Ifnratori’s  Collection  (tom.  vii. 
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his  country : 14#  the  ambition  and  fall  of  the  ungrateful  Majo ; 
the  revolt  and  punishment  of  his  assassins;  the  imprisonment 
and  deliverance  of  the  king  himself ;  the  private  feuds  that  arose 
from  the  public  confusion;  and  the  various  forms  of  calamity 
and  discord  which  afflicted  Palermo,  the  island,  and  the  conti¬ 
nent,  during  the  reign  of  William  the  First,  and  the  minority 
wuiiam  of  his  son.  The  youth,  innocence,  and  beauty  of  William  the 
Good* *.d.  Second147  endeared  him  to  the  nation:  the  factions  were  recon- 
ciled ;  the  laws  were  revived ;  and,  from  the  manhood  to  the  pre- 
n°v.  w  jnatoj-e  death  of  that  amiable  prince,  Sicily  enjoyed  a  short  sea¬ 
son  of  peace,  justice,  and  happiness,  whose  value  was  enhanced 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  past  and  the  dread  of  futurity.  The 
legitimate  male  posterity  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  was  extinct  in 
the  person  of  the  second  William ;  but  his  aunt,  the  daughter  of 
Boger,  had  married  the  most  powerful  prince  of  the  age ;  and 
Henry  the  Sixth,  the  son  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  descended  from 
the  Alps,  to  claim  the  Imperial  crown  and  the  inheritance  of  hiB 
wife.  Against  the  unanimous  wish  of  a  free  people,  this  inherit¬ 
ance  could  only  be  acquired  by  arms ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  style  and  sense  of  the  historian  Falcandns,  who  writes 
at  the  moment  and  on  the  spot,  with  the  feelings  of  a  patriot,  and 
uonofthe  Pr°ph8tic  eye  of  a  statesman.  “ Constantia,  the  daughter  of 
Faio&ndai  nurse^  from  her  cradle  in  the  pleasures  and  plenty,  and 

p.  259-844),  and  preoeded  by  an  eloquent  preface  or  epistle  (p.  261-258)  de  Calami  - 
tatibns  Sicilia.  [Re-edited  by  Del  Re  in  Cronisti  e  scrittori  sinoroni  napoletani, 
1845.]  Falcandns  has  been  styled  the  Tacitus  of  Sicily ;  and,  after  a  just  but  im¬ 
mense  abatement,  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  oentury,  from  a  senator  to  a  monk,  I 
would  not  Btrip  him  of  his  title  :  hiB  narrative  is  rapid  and  perspicuous,  his  Btyle 
bold  and  elegant,  his  observation  keen  ;  he  had  studied  mankind,  and  feels  like  a 
man.  I  can  only  regret  the  narrow  and  barren  field  on  which  his  labours  have 
been  oast.  [Cp.  Appendix  1.  For  the  history  of  Sicily  from  the  aooeesion  of 
William  the  Bad  to  1177,  see  F.  Holzaoh,  Die  ausw&rtige  Politik  des  K5nigreiohs 
Sioilien  1154-1177  (1892).] 

146  The  laborious  Benedictines  (l'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  896)  are  of 
opinion  that  the  true  name  of  Falcandns  is  Fuloandus,  or  Fouoault.  According 
to  them,  Hugues  Foucault,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  at  length  abbot  of  8t. 
Denys,  had  followed  into  Sicily  his  patron  Stephen  de  la  Perche,  uncle  to  the  mother 
of  William  II.  archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  great  ohanoellor  of  the  kingdom.  Yet 
Falcandns  has  all  the  feelings  of  a  Sicilian ;  and  the  title  of  Alwnnus  (which  he 
bestows  on  himself)  appears  to  indicate  that  he  was  bora,  or  at  least  educated,  in 
the  island.  [See  Appendix  1.] 

147  Falcand.  p.  SOS.  Richard  de  St.  Germano  begins  his  history  from  the 
death  and  praises  of  William  II.  After  some  unmeaning  epithets,  he  thus  continues : 
Legis  et  justitiee  cultus  tempore  buo  vigebat  in  regno ;  suA  erat  quilibet  sorte  con- 
tentus  (were  they  mortals  ?) ;  ubique  pax,  ubique  seouritas,  neo  latronum  metnebet 
viator  insidias,  neo  maris  nauta  offendioula  piratarum  (Script.  Rerun  Itai  tom. 
▼ii.  p.  969). 
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educated  in  the  arts  and  manners,  of  this  fortunate  isle,  de¬ 
parted  long  since  to  enrich  the  barbarians  with  our  treasures, 
and  now  returns  with  her  savage  allies,  to  contaminate  the 
beauties  of  her  venerable  parent.  Already  I  behold  the  swarms 
of  angry  barbarians ;  our  opulent  cities,  the  places  flourishing 
in  a  long  peace,  are  shaken  with  fear,  desolated  by  slaughter, 
consumed  by  rapine,  and  polluted  by  intemperance  and  lust. 
I  see  the  massacre  or  captivity  of  our  citizens,  the  rapes  of  our 
virgins  and  matrons.148  In  this  extremity  (he  interrogates  a 
friend)  how  must  the  Sicilians  act?  By  the  unanimous  election 
of  a  king  of  valour  and  experience,  Sicily  and  Calabria  might 
yet  be  preserved ; 14#  for  in  the  levity  of  the  Apulians,  ever  eager 
for  new  revolutions,  I  can  repose  neither  confidence  nor  hope.140 
Should  Calabria  be  lost,  the  lofty  towers,  the  numerous  youth, 
and  the  naval  strength,  of  Messina141  might  guard  the  passage 
against  a  foreign  invader.  If  the  savage  Germans  coalesce  with 
the  pirates  of  Messina ;  if  they  destroy  with  fire  the  fruitful  region, 
so  often  wasted  by  the  fires  of  mount  JStna,142  what  resource 
will  be  left  for  the  interior  parts  of  the  island,  these  noble  cities 
which  should  never  be  violated  by  the  hostile  footsteps  of  a 
barbarian?141  Catana  has  again  been  overwhelmed  by  an 
earthquake;  the  ancient  virtue  of  Syracuse  expires  in  poverty 
and  solitude;144  but  Palermo  is  still  crowned  with  a  diadem, 

>4fl  Conatentia,  primis  a  cuna  bulls  in  delioiarum  taaruxn  affluentiA  dintins  edu¬ 
cate,  tuiaque  institute  [institute],  dootrinis  et  moribus  informata,  tandem  opibua 
toil  Barbara  delatnra  [ditetara]  diaoeasit ;  et  nuno  cum  ingentibua  oopiia  [.  .  .] 
rerertitar,  ut  palcherrima  [pulcherrim®]  nutricia  omamente  [.  .  .]  barbarieA 
kadi  tele  oontaminet  .  .  .  Intueri  mihi  jam  videor  turbulentea  barbarorom  ades 
.  .  .  dri  tales  o patentee  et  loea  diuturnA  paoe  fiorentia,  metu  oonontere,  caade 
vaatere,  rmpinia  atterere,  et  fmdare  laxuriA  :  [oocummt]  hinc  cives  aut  [reaiatendo] 
gladiia  intercept!,  aut  [.  .  .]  aero  lute  depresei  [iilino],  virginee  [.  .  .]  oonstuprata, 
matrons,  Ac.  [p.  353-4]. 

149  Oerte  si  regem  [aibi]  non  dubis  virtutia  elegerint,  neo  a  Saraoenis  Ghriatiani 
[Ug.  a  Ghriatiani  a  Saraeeni]  diaeentiant,  poterit  rex  oreatua  rebua  lioet  quasi 
deaperatis  et  [fere]  perd  it  La  aubvenire,  et  inoursua  hoetium,  ai  prudenter  egerit, 
propolaare. 

199  In  Apulia,  qui,  aemper  noritete  gaudentes,  norarum  rerum  atudiia  aguntnr, 
nihil  arbitror  apci  aut  fldud®  reponendum. 

191  Hi  drium  tuorum  rirtutem  et  audaciam  attendee,  .  .  .  murorum  etiam 
ambitum  denata  turribua  dreumaeptum. 

199  Cum  crudelitete  pi  rati  cA  Theutonum  oonfligat  atroeitea,  et  inter  ambuatos 
teptdee,  et  ASthxua  flagranti*  ineendia,  Ac. 

199  Bam  partem,  quam  no  bill  Mima  rum  ci  vita  turn  fulgor  llluatrat,  qua  et  toti 
regno  ainguiari  meruit  privilegio  pneeminere,  nefarium  eaaet  .  .  .  barbarorom 
Inmeaan  pollui.  I  wiab  to  tranaeribe  hia  florid,  but  ourioua,  daaeriptlon  of  the 
paiaoe,  city,  and  luxuriant  plain  of  Palermo. 

194  Vires  non  auppetunt,  et  oonatua  tuoa  tam  Inopia  drium,  quam  panel  tea 
bellatorum  elidunt 
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and  her  triple  walls  inclose  the  active  multitudes  of  Christiana 
and  Saracens.  If  the  two  nations,  under  one  king,  can  unite 
for  their  common  safety,  they  may  rush  on  the  barbarians  with 
invincible  arms.  But,  if  the  Saracens,  fatigued  by  a  repetition 
of  injuries,  should  now  retire  and  rebel ;  if  they  should  occupy 
the  castles  of  the  mountains  and  sea-coast,  the  unfortunate 
Christians,  exposed  to  a  double  attack,  and  placed  as  it  were 
between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  must  resign  themselves  to 
hopeless  and  inevitable  servitude.” 166  We  must  not  forget  that  a 
priest  here  prefers  his  country  to  his  religion;  and  that  the 
Moslems,  whose  alliance  he  seeks,  were  still  numerous  and 
powerful  in  the  state  of  Sicily. 

coiiatiMt  The  hopes,  or  at  least  the  wishes,  of  Falcandus  were  at  first 
kingdom  of  gratified  by  the  free  and  unanimous  election  of  Tancred,  the 
the  <m-  grandson  of  the  first  king,  whose  birth  was  illegitimate,  but 
Henry  vi.  whose  civil  and  military  virtues  shone  without  a  blemish. 
During  four  years,  the  term  of  his  life  and  reign,  he  stood  in 
arms  on  the  farthest  verge  of  the  Apulian  frontier,  against  the 
powers  of  Germany ;  and  the  restitution  of  a  royal  captive,  of  Con- 
stantia  herself,  without  injury  or  ransom,  may  appear  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  most  liberal  measure  of  reason.  After  his  decease,  the 
kingdom  of  his  widow  and  infant  son  fell  without  a  struggle; 
and  Henry  pursued  his  victorious  march  from  Capua  to  Palermo. 
The  political  balance  of  Italy  was  destroyed  by  his  success ;  and, 
if  the  pope  and  the  free  cities  had  consulted  their  obvious  and 
real  interest,  they  would  have  combined  the  powers  of  earth  and 
heaven  to  prevent  the  dangerous  union  of  the  German  empire 
with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  But  the  subtle  policy,  for  which 
the  Vatican  has  so  often  been  praised  or  arraigned,  was  on  this 
occasion  blind  and  inactive ;  and,  if  it  were  true  that  Celestine 
the  Third  had  kicked  away  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  head 

I##  At  vero,  quia  difficile  eat  Christianoa  in  t&nto  reran  turbine,  aublato  regia 
tixnore  Saraoenoa  non  opprimere,  si  Saraoeni  [.  .  .]  injnriia  fatigati  ab  eia  coeperint 
diaaidere,  et  oaatella  forte  maritima  vel  montanas  mnnitionea  oooopaverint ;  nt  hino 
cum  Theutonicis  Bummi  [ait]  virtnte  pugnandum,  illino  Saraoenia  erebria  inanltibna 
ocourrendum,  quid  pntaa  aotnri  aunt  Siouli  inter  has  depreasi  angoatiaa,  et  velat  inter 
malleum  et  incudem  multo  cum  diaorimine  const! tuti  ?  hoc  utique  agent  quod 
poterunt,  at  Be  Barbaria  miaerabili  oonditione  dedentes,  in  eorum  ae  oonferant  po* 
testa tem.  0  utinam  plebia  et  [ao]  procerum,  ChriBtianorum  et  Saraoenorom  vota 
convenient ;  at  regem  aibi  oonoorditer  eligentee,  [irruentee]  barbaroe  totia  Tiribua, 
to  to  oonamine,  totisque  deeideriia  pro  tor  bare  oontend&nt.  The  Normans  and  Sicilian® 
appear  to  be  confounded. 
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of  the  prostrate  Henry,1*®  such  an  act  of  impotent  pride  could 
serve  only  to  cancel  an  obligation  and  provoke  an  enemy.  The 
Genoese,  who  enjoyed  a  beneficial  trade  and  establishment  in 
Sicily,  listened  to  the  promise  of  his  boundless  gratitude  and 
speedy  departure; 147  their  fleet  commanded  the  straits  of  Mes¬ 
sina,  and  opened  the  harbour  of  Palermo ;  and  the  first  act  of 
this  government  was  to  abolish  the  privileges,  and  to  seize  the 
property,  of  these  imprudent  allies.  The  last  hope  of  Falcandus 
was  defeated  by  the  discord  of  the  Christians  and  Mahometans : 
they  fought  in  the  capital ;  several  thousands  of  the  latter  were 
slain ;  but  their  surviving  brethren  fortified  the  mountains,  and 
disturbed  above  thirty  years  the  peace  of  the  island.  By  the 
policy  of  Frederic  the  Second,  sixty  thousand  Saracens  were 
transplanted  to  Nocera  in  Apulia.  In  their  wars  against  the 
Roman  church,  the  emperor  and  his  son  Mainfroy  were 
strengthened  and  disgraced  by  the  service  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ ;  and  this  national  colony  maintained  their  religion  and 
manners  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  till  they  were  extirpated,  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  the 
house  of  Anjou.14*  All  the  calamities  which  the  prophetic 
orator  had  deplored  were  surpassed  by  the  cruelty  and  avarice 
of  the  German  conqueror.  He  violated  the  royal  sepulchres, 
and  explored  the  secret  treasures  of  the  palace,  Palermo,  and 
the  whole  kingdom :  the  pearls  and  jewels,  however  precious, 
might  be  easily  removed ;  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  horses 
were  laden  with  the  gold  and  silver  of  Sicily.14*  The  young 

lM  Th e  testimony  of  an  Englishman,  of  Roger  de  Hoveden  (p.  680),  will  lightly 
weigh  against  the  silence  of  German  and  Italian  history  (Mnratori,  Annali  d ’Italia, 
tool.  x.  p.  156).  The  priests  and  pilgrims,  who  returned  from  Borne,  exalted,  by 
every  tale,  the  omnipotenoe  of  the  holy  father. 

1,7  Ego  enim  in  eo  onm  Teutonicis  mane  re  non  debeo  (Oaffari,  Annal.  Gennenses, 
in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italioamm,  tom.  vi.  p.  867,  868). 

1M  For  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  and  Nocera,  see  the  Annals  of  Mnratori  (tom.  x.  p. 
149,  and  i.n.  1238,  1247),  Giannone  (tom.  ii.  p.  885),  and  of  the  originals,  in  Mura- 
ton’s  Collection,  Richard  de  St.  Germano  (tom.  vi i.  p.  996),  Matteo  Spinelli  de 
Giovenaxso  (tom.  vii.  p.  1064),  Nicholas  de  Jamsilla  (tom.  x.  p.  494),  and  Matteo 
Villani  (tom.  xiv.  L  vii.  p.  103).  The  last  of  these  insinuates  that,  in  rednring  the 
Saracens  of  Nocera,  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  employed  rather  artifice  than  violence. 

‘"Muratori  quotes  a  passage  from  Arnold  of  Lubeo  (1.  iv.  o.  20).  Repent 
theaauros  abeooudito-,  et  omnem  lapidum  pretiosorum  et  gemmarum  gloriam,  ita  ut 
oneraUs  160  somariis  gloriose  ad  terram  suam  redierit.  Roger  de  Hoveden,  who 
mentions  the  violation  of  the  royal  tomb  and  oorpses,  computes  the  spoil  of  Salerno 
at  200,000  ounces  of  gold  (p.  746).  On  these  occasions,  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
exeiaim  with  the  listening  maid  in  La  Fontaine,  “  Je  voudrois  bien  avoir  oe  quJ 
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king,  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  the  nobles  of  both  sexes,  were 
separately  confined  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Alps ;  and,  on  the 
slightest  rumour  of  rebellion,  the  captives  were  deprived  of  life, 
of  their  eyes,  or  of  the  hope  of  posterity.  Constantda  herself 
was  touched  with  sympathy  for  the  miseries  of  her  country; 
and  the  heiress  of  the  Norman  line  might  struggle  to  check  her 
despotic  husband,  and  to  save  the  patrimony  of  her  new-born 
son,  of  an  emperor  so  famous  in  the  next  age  under  the  name 
of  Frederic  the  Second.  Ten  years  after  this  revolution,  the 
French  monarchs  annexed  to  their  crown  the  duchy  of  Normandy ; 
the  sceptre  of  her  ancient  dukes  had  been  transmitted,  by  a 
grand-daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  house  of 
Plantagenet ;  and  the  adventurous  Normans,  who  had  raised  so 
many  trophies  in  France,  England,  and  Ireland,  in  Apulia, 
Sicily,  and  the  East,  were  lost,  either  in  victory  or  servitude, 
among  the  vanquished  nations. 
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CHAPTER  LVH 

The  Turlct  of  the  House  of  Seljuk — Their  Revolt  against  Mah¬ 
mud,  Conqueror  of  Hindostan — Togrvl  subdues  Persia, 
and  protects  the  Caliphs— Defeat  and  Captivity  of  the 
Emperor  Romanus  Diogenes  by  Alp  Arslan — Power  and 
Magnificence  of  MaXek  Shah — Conquest  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria — State  and  Oppression  of  Jerusalem— Pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre 

FROM  the  isle  of  Sicily  the  reader  most  transport  himself  TiwTnrki 
beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  original  seat  of  the  Turks 
or  .Turkmans,  against  whom  the  first  crusade  was  prin¬ 
cipally  directed.  Their  Scythian  empire  of  the  sixth  century 
was  long  since  dissolved ;  but  the  name  was  still  famous  among 
the  Qreeks  and  Orientals;  and  the  fragments  of  the  nation, 
each  a  powerful  and  independent  people,  were  scattered  over 
the  desert  from  China  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Danube :  the  colony 
of  Hungarians  was  admitted  into  the  republic  of  Europe,  and 
the  thrones  of  Asia  were  occupied  by  slaves  and  soldiers  of 
Turkish  extraction.  While  Apulia  and  Sicily  were  subdued  by 
the  Norman  lance,  a  swarm  of  these  northern  shepherds  over¬ 
spread  the  kingdoms  of  Persia :  their  princes  of  the  race  of 
Seljuk  erected  a  splendid  and  solid  empire  from  Samarcand  to 
the  confines  of  Greece  and  Egypt ;  and  the  Turks  have  main¬ 
tained  their  dominion  in  Asia  Minor  till  the  victorious  crescent 
has  been  planted  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Turkish  princes  was  Marnood  or  {£@*0*'™* 
Mahmud,1  the  Gaznevide,  who  reigned  in  the  eastern  provinces 

1 1  in  Indebted  (or  hit  character  and  history  to  d’Herbelot  (Biblioth&qne  Orien¬ 
tal*,  Mahmud ,  p.  688-587),  M.  de  G  signet  (Histoire  deo  Hans,  tom.  iii.  p.  156-178), 
end  oar  countrymen,  Colonel  Alexander  Dow  (iol.  i.  p.  28-88).  In  the  two  first 
tolues  of  his  History  of  H  indoe  tan,  he  styles  himself  the  translator  of  the  Persian 
fsnahta ;  hot  in  his  florid  text  it  Is  not  easy  to  distingoiah  the  version  and  the  ori- 
final.  [This  work  of  Dow  has  been  superseded  by  the  translation  of  Colonel 
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of  Persia  one  thousand  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  His 
father  Sebectagi  was  the  slave  of  the  slave  of  the  slave  of  the 
commander  of  the  faithful.  Bat  in  this  descent  of  servitude, 
the  first  degree  was  merely  titular,  since  it  was  filled  by  the 
sovereign  of  Transoxiana  and  Chorasan,  who  still  paid  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad.  The  second  rank  was  that 
of  a  minister  of  state,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Samanides,*  who  broke, 
by  his  revolt,  the  bonds  of  political  slavery.  But  the  third  step 
was  a  state  of  real  and  domestic  servitude  in  the  family  of  that 
rebel;  from  which  Sebectagi,  by  his  courage  and  dexterity, 
ascended  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  city  and  province  of 
Gazna,*  as  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  his  grateful  master. 
The  falling  dynasty  of  the  Samanides  was  at  first  protected,  and 
at  last  overthrown,  by  their  servants;  and,  in  the  public  dis¬ 
orders,  the  fortune  of  Mahmud  continually  increased.  For  him, 
the  title  of  sultan4  was  first  invented;  and  his  kingdom  was 
enlarged  from  Transoxiana  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  But 
the  principal  source  of  his  fame  and  riches  was  the  holy  war 
which  he  waged  against  the  Gentoos  of  Hindostan.  In  this 

BriggB:  “History  of  the  Mahomed&n  Power  in  India  till  the  year  1612,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  original  Persian  of  Mohamed  Kasim  Ferishta,”  in  4  volt.,  1839. 
Cp.  his  remarks  on  Dow’s  work  in  the  Preface,  vol.  i.  p.  vi.  vii.] 

*  The  dynasty  of  the  Samanides  continued  125  years,  a.d.  874-999,  under  ten 
princes.  See  their  succession  and  ruin,  in  the  Tables  of  M.  de  Ouignes  (Hist,  des 
Hons,  tom.  i.  p.  404-406).  They  were  followed  [south  of  the  Oxus]  by  the 
Gaznevides,  a.d.  999-1188.  (See  tom.  i.  p.  289,  240.)  His  division  of  nations 
often  disturbs  the  series  of  time  and  place. 

8  Gaznah  hortoe  non  habet;  est  emporium  et  domicilium  meroatune  Indies. 
Abulfed®  Geograph.  Heiske,  tab.  xxiii.  p.  849;  d’Herbelot,  p.  864.  It  has  not 
been  visited  by  any  modern  traveller.  [SubnIMgln  conquered  Bust  and  Kusd&r  in 
a.d.  978.  For  the  story  of  his  rise,  op.  Nizam  al-Mulk,  Siasset  Nameh,  tr.  Scholar, 
p.  140  sgg.] 

4  By  the  ambassador  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  employed  an  Arabian  or 
Ghaldaic  word  that  signifies  lord  and  master  (d’Herbelot,  p.  825).  It  is  interpreted 
A  inoKpdrwp,  B  cun  Ac  us  BatriAcW,  by  the  Byzantine  writers  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  and 
the  name  (Zov\rav6s,  Soldanus)  is  familiarly  employed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  after  it  had  passed  from  the  Gaznevides  to  the  Seljukidee,  and  other 
emirs  of  Asia  and  Egypt.  Ducange  (Dissertation  xvi.  sur  Joinville,  p.  288-240, 
Gloss.  Gr»o.  et  Latin.)  labours  to  find  the  title  of  sultan  in  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Persia ;  but  his  proofs  are  mere  shadows  ;  a  proper  name  in  the  Themes  of 
Constantine  (ii.  11),  an  anticipation  of  Zonaras,  Ac.  and  a  medal  of  K&i  Khoerou, 
not  (as  he  believes)  the  Sassanide  of  the  vith,  but  the  Seljukide  of  Ioonium  of  the 
xiiith,  century  (de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  i.  p.  246).  [The  title  sultan9 
for  the  captain  of  the  bodyguard,  was  introduced  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Mutawakkil,  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century.  It  has  been  conjectured  (by  Vim- 
bdry)  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Hungarian  chief  Arpad,  ZdAros,  is 
really  sultan.  The  old  Vienna  chronicle  gives  his  name  as  Zoltan ,  and  the  scribe 
of  King  B41a,  as  Zulta.] 
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foreign  narrative  I  may  not  consume  a  page ;  and  a  volume 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  recapitulate  the  battles  and  sieges  of  hi« 
his  twelve  expeditions.  Never  was  the  Musulman  hero  dis- ttonSinto 
mayed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  the  height  of  the  Hlndort“ 
mountains,  the  breadth  of  the  rivers,  the  barrenness  of  the 
desert,  the  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  or  the  formidable  array  of 
their  elephants  of  war.6  The  sultan  of  Gazna  surpassed  the 
limits  of  the '  conquests  of  Alexander ;  after  a  march  of  three 
months,  over  the  hills  of  Cashmir  and  Thibet,  he  reached  the 
famous  city  of  Kinnoge,6  on  the  Upper  Ganges ;  and,  in  a  naval  lk*uqJ] 
combat  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus,  he  fought  and 
vanquished  four  thousand  boats  of  the  natives.  Delhi,  Lahor, 
and  Multan  were  compelled  to  open  their  gates ;  the  fertile 
kingdom  of  Guzarat  attracted  his  ambition  and  tempted  his  stay ; 
and  his  avarice  indulged  the  fruitless  project  of  discovering  the 
golden  and  aromatic  isles  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  On  the 
payment  of  a  tribute,  the  rajaha  preserved  their  dominions ;  the 
people,  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  but  to  the  religion  of  Hindostan 
the  zealous  Musulman  was  cruel  and  inexorable ;  many  hundred 
temples,  or  pagodas,  were  levelled  with  the  ground;  many 
thousand  idols  were  demolished ;  and  the  servants  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  were  stimulated  and  rewarded  by  the  precious  materials  of 
which  they  were  composed.  The  pagoda  of  Sumnat  was  situated  csomatui. 
on  the  promontory  of  Guzarat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diu, 
one  of  the  last  remaining  possessions  of  the  Portuguese.7  It 
was  endowed  with  the  revenue  of  two  thousand  villages ;  two 
thousand  Brahmins  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Deity, 
whom  they  washed  each  morning  and  evening  in  water  from 

1  Feriahta  (apod  Dow,  Hist.  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p.  49)  mentions  the  report  of 
a  gmm  in  the  Indian  army.  Bat,  as  I  am  slow  in  beliering  this  premature  (a.d. 

1008)  use  of  artillery,  I  mast  desire  to  sera  Unite  first  the  text  and  then  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Periahta,  who  liYed  in  the  Mogul  court  in  the  last  century.  [Briggs  (op.  cif., 

▼oL  L  pi  47)  translates,  in  the  passage  to  which  Gibbon  refers, 11  naphtha- balls  "  and 
“  arrow  **  ;  the  original  words  being  nupth  and  khudung.  Bat  in  other  Mss.  the 
tenants  are  formed  :  toje  (a  gun)  and  toofung  (a  musket).  Theee  readings  must 
W  doe  to  interpolators.  Probably  Bibar  first  introduced  guns  into  Upper  India  in 
I486.  Cp  the  note  of  Briggs.] 

•Kinnoge  or  Canonge  (the  old  Palixnbothra)  is  marked  in  latitude  27°  8', 
longitude  W*  18'.  See  d'Anrille  (Antiquity  de  l’Inde,  p.  60-621,  corrected  by  the 
loeal  knowledge  of  Major  Rennelt  (in  his  exosllent  Memoir  on  nls  map  of  Hindo- 
stan,  p.  87-43),  800  jewellers,  30,000  shops  for  the  areca  nut,  60,000  bands  of 
mundane,  de.  (A  bulled.  Geomph.  tab.  xr.  p.  274  ;  Dow,  rol.  i.  p.  16)  will  allow  an 
ample  deduction.  [Palixnbothra  is  supposed  to  be  Patna.] 

7  The  idolaters  of  Europe,  says  Ferishta  (Dow,  toL  i.  p.  66).  Consult  Abolfeda 
(?♦  and  RennelTs  map  of  Hindostan. 
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the  distant  Ganges :  the  subordinate  ministers  consisted  of  three 
hundred  musicians,  three  hundred  barbers,  and  five  hundred 
dancing  girls,  conspicuous  for  their  birth  and  beauty .  Three  aides 
of  the  temple  were  protected  by  the  ocean,  the  narrow  isthmus 
was  fortified  by  a  natural  or  artificial  precipice  ;  and  the  city  and 
adjacent  country  were  peopled  by  a  nation  of  fanatics.  They 
confessed  the  sins  and  the  punishment  of  Kinnoge  and  Delhi ; 
but,  if  the  impious  stranger  should  presume  to  approach  their 
holy  precincts,  he  would  surely  be  overwhelmed  by  a  blast  of 
the  divine  vengeance.  By  this  challenge  the  faith  of  Mahmud 
was  animated  to  a  personal  trial  of  the  strength  of  this  Indian 
deity.  Fifty  thousand  of  his  worshippers  were  pierced  by  the 
spear  of  the  Moslems:  the  walls  were  scaled;  the  sanctuary 
was  profaned ;  and  the  conqueror  aimed  a  blow  of  his  iron  mace 
at  the  head  of  the  idol.  The  trembling  Brahmins  are  said  to 
have  offered  ten  millions  sterling8  for  his  ransom;  and  it  was 
urged  by  the  wisest  counsellors  that  the  destruction  of  a  stone 
image  would  not  change  the  hearts  of  the  Gentoos,  and  that 
such  a  sum  might  be  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  the  true  believers. 
“  Your  reasons,”  replied  the  Sultan,  “  are  specious  and  strong ; 
but  never  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  shall  Mahmud  appear  as  a 
merchant  of  idols.”  He  repeated  his  blows,  and  a  treasure  of 
pearls  and  rubies,  concealed  in  the  belly  of  the  statue,  explained 
in  some  degree  the  devout  prodigality  of  the  Brahmins.  The 
fragments  of  the  idol  were  distributed  to  Gazna,  Mecca,  and 
Medina.  Bagdad  listened  to  the  edifying  tale ;  and  Mahmud 
was  Baluted  by  the  caliph  with  the  title  of  guardian  of  the  for¬ 
tune  and  faith  of  Mahomet. 

From  the  paths  of  blood,  and  such  is  the  history  of  nations, 
I  cannot  refuse  to  turn  aside  to  gather  some  flowers  of  science 
or  virtue.  The  name  of  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  is  still  vener¬ 
able  in  the  East :  his  subjects  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  prosperity 
and  peace ;  his  vices  were  concealed  by  the  veil  of  religion ;  and 
two  familiar  examples  will  testify  his  justice  and  magnanimity. 
I.  As  he  sat  in  the  Divan,  an  unhappy  subject  bowed  before 
the  throne  to  accuse  the  insolence  of  a  Turkish  soldier  who  had 
driven  him  from  his  house  and  bed.  “  Suspend  your  clamours,” 
said  Mahmud,  “  inform  me  of  his  next  visit  and  ourself  in  person 

a  [Not  ten  millions  sterling,  but  “  ororee  of  gold  ”.  Briggs,  p.  72,  translates  “  a 
quantity  of  gold 
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will  judge  and  punish  the  offender.”  The  sultan  followed  his 
guide,  invested  the  house  with  his  guards,  and,  extinguishing  the 
torches,  pronounced  the  death  of  the  criminal,  who  had  been 
seized  in  the  act  of  rapine  and  adultery.  After  the  execution 
of  his  sentence,  the  lights  were  rekindled,  Mahmud  fell  prostrate 
in  prayer,  and,  rising  from  the  ground,  demanded  some  homely 
fare,  which  he  devoured  with  the  voraciousness  of  hunger.  The 
poor  man,  whose  injury  he  had  avenged,  was  unable  to  suppress 
his  astonishment  and  curiosity;  and  the  courteous  monarch 
condescended  to  explain  the  motives  of  this  singular  behaviour. 
“  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  none  except  one  of  my  sons  could 
dare  to  perpetrate  such  an  outrage ;  and  I  extinguished  the  lights, 
that  my  justice  might  be  blind  and  inexorable.  My  prayer  was 
a  thanksgiving  on  the  discovery  of  the  offender ;  and  so  painful 
was  my  anxiety  that  I  had  passed  three  days  without  food  since 
the  first  moment  of  your  complaint.”  II.  The  Sultan  of  Gazna 
had  declared  war  against  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides,  the  sove¬ 
reigns  of  the  western  Persia  ;  he  was  disarmed  by  an  epistle  of 
the  sultana  mother,  and  delayed  his  invasion  till  the  manhood 
of  her  son.®  “  During  the  life  of  my  husband,”  said  the  artful 
regent,  “  I  was  ever  apprehensive  of  your  ambition ;  he  was  a 
prince  and  a  soldier  worthy  of  your  arms.  He  is  now  no  more ; 
his  sceptre  has  passed  to  a  woman  and  a  child,  and  you  dare  not 
attack  their  infancy  and  weakness.  How  inglorious  would  be 
yonr  conquest,  how  shameful  your  defeat !  and  yet  the  event  of 
war  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.”  Avarice  was  the  only  de¬ 
fect  that  tarnished  the  illustrious  character  of  Mahmud ;  and 
never  has  that  passion  been  more  richly  satisfied.  The  Orientals 
exceed  the  measure  of  credibility  in  the  account  of  millions  of 
gold  and  silver,  such  as  the  avidity  of  man  has  never  accumu¬ 
lated  ;  in  the  magnitude  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  rubies,  such  as 
have  never  been  produced  by  the  workmanship  of  nature.10  Yet 
the  soil  of  Hindostan  is  impregnated  with  precious  minerals ; 
her  trade,  in  every  age,  has  attracted  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 

9  D’Herbelot,  Biblioth&qne  Orient&le,  p.  537.  Yet  these  letters,  apophthegms, 
As.,  are  rarely  the  language  of  the  heart,  or  the  motives  of  public  action. 

19  For  instance,  a  ruby  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  mi  ska  la  (Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  58)  or 
•ix  pounds  three  ounces :  the  largest  in  the  treasury  of  Delhi  weighed  seventeen 
raririla  (Voyages  de  Tavernier,  partie  ii.  p.  280).  It  is  true  that  in  the  East  all 
mloored  stones  are  called  rubies  (p.  855),  and  that  Tavernier  saw  three  larger  and 
rare  precious  among  the  jewels  de  notre  grand  roi,  le  plus  puissant  et  plus  mag- 
oifique  de  tons  les  Bois  de  la  terre  (p.  876). 
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world ;  and  her  virgin  spoils  were  rifled  by  the  first  of  the 
Mahometan  conquerors.  His  behaviour,  in  the  last  days  of  his 
life,  evinces  the  vanity  of  these  possessions,  so  laboriously  won, 
so  dangerously  held,  and  so  inevitably  lost.  He  surveyed  the 
vast  and  various  chambers  of  the  treasury  of  Gazna ;  burst  into 
tears ;  and  again  closed  the  doors,  without  bestowing  any  portion 
of  the  wealth  which  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  preserve.  The 
following  day  he  reviewed  the  state  of  his  military  force  :  one 
hundred  thousand  foot,  fifty-five  thousand  horse,  and  thirteen 
hundred  elephants  of  battle.11  He  again  wept  the  instability  of 
human  greatness ;  and  his  grief  was  embittered  by  the  hostile 
progress  of  the  Turkmans,  whom  he  had  introduced  into  the 
heart  of  his  Persian  kingdom. 

Manners  In  the  modem  depopulation  of  Asia,  the  regular  operation  of 
gr&tion  of  government  and  agriculture  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
or  Turk,  cities;  and  the  distant  country  is  abandoned  to  the  pastoral 
JEW  tribes  of  Arabs,  Curds,  and  Tu/rkma/ns .u  Of  the  last-mentioned 
people,  two  considerable  branches  extend  on  either  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea :  the  western  colony  can  muster  forty  thousand 
soldiers;  the  eastern,  less  obvious  to  the  traveller,  but  more 
strong  and  populous,  has  increased  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
thousand  families.  In  the  midst  of  civilised  nations,  they  pre¬ 
serve  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  desert,  remove  their  encamp¬ 
ments  with  the  change  of  seasons,  and  feed  their  cattle  among 
the  ruins  of  palaces  and  temples.  Their  flocks  and  herds  are 
their  only  riches;  their  tents,  either  black  or  white,  according  to 
the  colour  of  the  banner,  are  covered  with  felt,  and  of  a  circular 
form ;  their  winter  apparel  is  a  sheep-skin ;  a  robe  of  cloth  or 
cotton  their  summer  garment :  the  features  of  the  men  are  harsh 
and  ferocious ;  the  countenance  of  their  women  is  soft  and 
pleasing.  Their  wandering  life  maintains  the  spirit  and  exercise 
of  arms ;  they  fight  on  horseback ;  and  their  courage  is  displayed 
in  frequent  contests  with  each  other  and  with  their  neighbours. 
For  the  licence  of  pasture  they  pay  a  slight  tribute  to  the  sove- 

11  Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  The  sovereign  of  Kinnoge  is  said  to  have  possessed  2600 
elephants  (Abulfed.  Geograph,  tab.  xv.  p.  274).  From  these  Indian  stories  the 
reader  may  correct  a  note  in  my  first  volume  (p.  226) ;  or  from  that  note  he  may 
correct  these  stories. 

13  See  a  just  and  natural  picture  of  these  pastoral  manners,  in  the  history  of 
William,  archbishop  of  Tyre  (1*  i-  c*  *ii.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  663, 
684),  and  a  valuable  note  by  the  editor  of  the  Histoire  G4iiiaiogiqua  dss  Tatars, 
p.  635-688. 
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reign  of  the  land ;  but  the  domestic  jurisdiction  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  chiefs  and  elders.  The  first  emigration  of  the  eastern 
Turkmans,  the  most  ancient  of  their  race,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
tenth  century  of  the  Christian  sera.1*  In  the  decline  of  the 
caliphs,  and  the  weakness  of  their  lieutenants,  the  barrier  of  the 
Jaxartes  was  often  violated:  in  each  invasion,  after  the  victory 
or  retreat  of  their  countrymen,  some  wandering  tribe,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  Mahometan  faith,  obtained  a  free  encampment  in  the 
spacious  plains  and  pleasant  climate  of  Transoxiana  and  Carizme. 
The  Turkish  slaves  who  aspired  to  the  throne  encouraged  these 
emigrations,  which  recruited  their  armies,  awed  their  subjects 
and  rivals,  and  protected  the  frontier  against  the  wilder  natives 
of  Turkestan ;  and  this  policy  was  abused  by  Mahmud  the 
Gaznevide  beyond  the  example  of  former  times.  He  was  ad¬ 
monished  of  his  error  by  a  chief  of  the  race  of  Seljuk,  who 
dwelt  in  the  territory  of  Bochara.  The  sultan  had  enquired 
what  supply  of  men  he  oonld  furnish  for  military  service.  “  If 
you  send,"  replied  Ismael,  “  one  of  these  arrows  into  our  camp, 
fifty  thousand  of  your  servants  will  mount  on  horseback.” 
“  And  if  that  number,"  continued  Mahmud,  “  should  not  be 
sufficient?”  “ 8end  this  second  arrow  to  the  horde  of  Balik, 
and  you  will  find  fifty  thousand  more.”  “But,"  said  the 
Gaznevide,  dissembling  his  anxiety,  “  if  I  should  stand  in  need 
of  the  whole  force  of  your  kindred  tribes?"  “Dispatch  my 
bow,”  was  the  last  reply  of  Ismael,  “  and,  as  it  is  circulated 
around,  the  summons  will  be  obeyed  by  two  hundred  thousand 
horse."  The  apprehension  of  such  formidable  friendship  induced 
Mahmud  to  transport  the  most  obnoxious  tribes  into  the  heart 
of  Choraaan,  where  they  would  be  separated  from  their  brethren 
by  the  river  Oxus,  and  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  walls  of 
obedient  cities.  But  the  face  of  the  country  was  an  object  of 
temptation  rather  than  terror ;  and  the  vigour  of  government 
was  relaxed  by  the  absence  and  death  of  the  sultan  of  Gazna. 
The  shepherds  were  converted  into  robbers;  the  bands  of 
robbers  were  collected  into  an  army  of  conquerors ;  as  far  as 
Ispahan  and  the  Tigris,  Persia  was  afflicted  by  their  predatory 

11  The  ftnl  emigrations  of  the  Turkmen*,  and  doubtful  origin  of  the  Bel  j  uhlans, 
m%j  be  ftrased  in  the  laborious  history  of  the  Hons,  by  M.  de  Onignes  (tom.  i. 
Tables  Chrooologiqaee,  1.  ▼.  tom.  Ui.  1.  rii.  U.  x.),  and  the  Bibliothbqne  Orientals 
of  d  Herbelot  (p.  799  809,  897-901),  Blmadn  (Hist  Samoan,  p.  881883),  and  Abnl- 
phangms  (Dynast,  p.  291,  222). 
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inroads;  and  the  Turkmans  were  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
measure  their  courage  and  numbers  with  the  proudest  sovereigns 
of  Asia.  Massoud,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mahmud,  had  too 
long  neglected  the  advice  of  his  wisest  Omrahs.  “Tour 
enemies,”  they  repeatedly  urged,  “  were  in  their  origin  a  swarm 
of  ants ;  they  are  now  little  snakes ;  and,  unless  they  be  in¬ 
stantly  crushed,  they  will  acquire  the  venom  and  magnitude  of 
serpents.”  After  some  alternatives  of  truce  and  hostility,  after 
the  repulse  or  partial  success  of  his  lieutenants,  the  sultan 
marched  in  person  against  the  Turkmans,  who  attacked  him  on 
all  sides  with  barbarous  shouts  and  irregular  onset.  “  Massoud," 
says  the  Persian  historian,14  “plunged  singly  to  oppose  the 
torrent  of  gleaming  arms,  exhibiting  such  acts  of  gigantic  force 
and  valour  as  never  king  had  before  displayed.  A  few  of  his 
friends,  roused  by  his  words  and  actions,  and  that  innate  honour 
which  inspires  the  brave,  seconded  their  lord  so  well  that,  where¬ 
soever  he  turned  his  fatal  sword,  the  enemies  were  mowed 
down  or  retreated  before  him.  But  now,  when  victory  seemed 
to  blow  on  his  standard,  misfortune  was  active  behind  it ;  for, 
when  he  looked  round,  he  beheld  almost  his  whole  army,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  body  he  commanded  in  person,  devouring  the  paths 
of  flight.”  The  Gaznevide  was  abandoned  by  the  cowardice  or 
treachery  of  some  generals  of  Turkish  race ;  and  this  memor¬ 
able  day  of  Zendecan 14  founded  in  Persia  the  dynasty  of  the 
shepherd  kings.14 

The  victorious  Turkmans  immediately  proceeded  to  the  elec- 


14  Dow,  Hist,  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p.  89,  96-98.  I  have  copied  this  passage  as 
a  specimen  of  the  Persian  manner ;  bat  I  saspeot  that  by  some  odd  fatality  the  style 
of  Ferishta  has  been  improved  by  that- of  Ossian.  [The  translation  of  Briggs,  i.  110, 
is  as  follows  :  “  The  king  undismayed  even  by  the  defection  of  his  officers  gallantly 
rode  his  horse  to  the  spot  where  he  perceived  the  conflict  most  bloody,  performing 
prodigies  of  valour,  unequalled  perhaps  by  any  sovereign ;  but  his  efforts  were  vain ; 
for,  when  he  looked  round,  he  beheld  nearly  the  whole  of  his  army,  excepting  the 
body  whioh  he  oommanded  in  person,  in  full  flight 

19  The  Zendekan  of  d’Herbelot  (p.  1028),  the  Dindaka  of  Dow  (vol.  i.  p.  97), 
is  probably  the  Dandanekan  of  Abulfeda  (Geograph,  p.  846,  Beiske),  a  small  town 
of  Chora san,  two  days’  journey  from  Marfl  [Persian,  Merv],  and  renowned  through 
the  Bast  for  the  production  and  manufacture  of  cotton. 

19  The  Byzantine  historians  (Cedrenus,  tom.  ii.  p.  760,  767  [ii.  p.  666,  ed. 
Bonn] ;  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  p.  266  [xvii.  26] ;  Nicephoros  Bryennius,  p.  21  [p.  26,  ed. 
B.])  have  oonfounded,  in  this  revolution,  the  truth  of  time  and  plaoe,  of  names  and 
persons,  of  causes  and  events.  The  ignoranoe  and  errors  of  these  Greeks  (which 
I  shall  not  stop  to  unravel)  may  inspire  some  distrust  of  the  story  of  Cyaxaree  and 
Cyrus,  as  it  is  told  by  their  most  eloquent  predecessors. 
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tion  of  a  king;  and,  if  the  probable  tale  of  a  Latin  historian  17Dyn«*tyof 
deserves  any  credit,  they  determined  by  lot  the  choice  of  their  inkuna. 
new  master.  A  number  of  arrows  were  successively  inscribed  uni 
with  the  name  of  a  tribe,  a  family,  and  a  candidate ;  they  were 
drawn  from  the  bundle  by  the  hand  of  a  child ;  and  the  im¬ 
portant  prize  was  obtained  by  Togrul  Beg,  the  son  of  Michael, 
the  son  of  Seljnk,  whose  surname  was  immortalised  in  the 
greatness  of  his  posterity.  The  sultan  Mahmud,  who  valued 
himself  on  his  skill  in  national  genealogy,  professed  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  family  of  Seljuk;  yet  the  father  of  that  race 
appears  to  have  been  a  chief  of  power  and  renown.18  For  a 
daring  intrusion  into  the  harem  of  his  prince,  Seljuk  was 
banished  from  Turkestan ;  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  his  friends 
and  vassals,  he  passed  the  Jaxartes,  encamped  in  the  neighbour- utjendi 
hood  of  8amarcand,  embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomet,19  and 
acquired  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  a  war  against  the  infidels. 

His  age,  of  an  hundred  and  seven  years,  surpassed  the  life  of 
his  son,  and  Seljuk  adopted  the  care  of  his  two  grandsons,  Togrul 
and  Jaafar ;  the  eldest  of  whom,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  was  in-  cchaehar] 
vested  with  the  title  of  sultan,  in  the  royal  city  of  Nishabur.  R«Un  and 
The  blind  determination  of  chance  was  justified  by  the  virtues  of  Togrni 
of  the  sacoessful  candidate.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  uaS-ues 
the  valour  of  a  Turk ;  and  the  ambition  of  Togrul 90  was  equal  to 
his  valour.  By  his  arms,  the  Gaznevides  were  expelled  from  the 
eastern  kingdoms  of  Persia,  and  gradually  driven  to  the  banks 
of  the  Indus,  in  search  of  a  softer  and  more  wealthy  conquest. 

In  the  West  he  annihilated  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides ;  and  the 
sceptre  of  Irak  passed  from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  nation. 

11  Willem.  Tyr.  1. 1.  e.  7,  p  6SS  [ed.  Boogan.].  The  diet  nation  by  arrow*  i* 
eastern  and  lemon*  in  the  East. 

"  D’Herbrlot,  p.  801.  Yet,  after  the  fortune  of  hi*  posterity,  Seljnk  became 
the  thirty- fourth  In  Lineal  deaoent  from  the  great  Afraeiab,  emperor  of  Ton  ran  (p. 

800).  The  Tartar  pedigree  of  the  borne  of  Zingie  gave  a  different  cait  to  flattery 
and  fable ;  and  the  historian  Mirk  bond  derives  the  Seljokide*  from  Alankavah, 
the  virgin  mother  (p.  SOI,  ool.  2).  If  they  be  the  tame  ae  the  Zalruit  of  Abol- 
ghexi  Bahader  Khan  (Hist.  Otndalogiqoe,  p.  148),  we  qnote  in  tbeir  favour  the 
most  weighty  evidence  of  e  Tartar  prince  him  self,  the  deeeendant  of  Zingia,  Alan- 
kavah,  or  Alanon,  and  Ogux  Khan. 

1 '  [The  SaljOka  ware  poaeibty  Christiana,  before  they  were  converted  to  Ialamlam ; 
the  names  Michael.  Jonas,  Moses,  which  aoma  of  them  bore,  may  point  to  this. 

Cp  Caban,  Intr.  A  ltustoire  de  1’Aeie,  p  170.] 

"  By  a  slight  corruption,  Togrni  Beg  is  the  Tangroli-pix  of  the  Greeks.  His 
reign  end  character  are  faithfully  exhibited  by  d'Herbelot  (BibliothAque  Orientals, 
p  1037.  1028)  and  da  Gnigncs  (Hist,  dee  Hon*,  tom.  iii.  p.  189-201). 
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The  princes  who  had  felt,  or  who  feared,  the  Seljnkian  arrows, 
bowed  their  heads  in  the  dust ;  by  the  conquest  of  Aderbijan, 
u.d.  io64]  or  Media,  he  approached  the  Boman  confines ;  and  the  shepherd 
presumed  to  dispatch  an  ambassador,  or  herald,  to  demand  the 
tribute  and  obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople.21  In 
his  own  dominions,  Togrul  was  the  father  of  his  soldiers  and 
people ;  by  a  firm  and  equal  administration  Persia  was  relieved 
from  the  evils  of  anarchy ;  and  the  same  hands  which  had  been 
imbrued  in  blood  became  the  guardians  of  justice  and  the  public 
peace.  The  more  rustic,  perhaps  the  wisest,  portion  of  the 
Turkmans22  continued  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  their  ancestors ; 
and,  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Euphrates,  these  military  colonies 
were  protected  and  propagated  by  their  native  princes.  But  the 
Turks  of  the  court  and  city  were  refined  by  business  and  softened 
by  pleasure ;  they  imitated  the  dress,  language,  and  manners  of 
Persia ;  and  the  royal  palaces  of  Nishabur  and  Bei  displayed  the 
order  and  magnificence  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  most  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  Arabians  and  Persians  were  promoted  to  the  honours 
of  the  state ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Turkish  nation  embraced 
with  fervour  and  sincerity  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  The  north¬ 
ern  swarms  of  barbarians,  who  overspread  both  Europe  and  Asia, 
have  been  irreconcilably  separated  by  the  consequences  of  a 
similar  conduct.  Among  the  Moslems,  as  among  the  Christians, 
their  vague  and  local  traditions  have  yielded  to  the  reason  and 
authority  of  the  prevailing  system,  to  the  fame  of  antiquity,  and 
the  consent  of  nations.  But  the  triumph  of  the  Koran  is  more 
pure  and  meritorious,  as  it  was  not  assisted  by  any  visible  splen¬ 
dour  of  worship  which  might  allure  the  Pagans  by  some  re¬ 
semblance  of  idolatry.  The  first  of  the  Seljukian  sultans  was 
conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  faith  :  each  day  he  repeated  the  five 
prayers  which  are  enjoined  to  the  true  believers ;  of  each  week, 
the  two  first  days  were  consecrated  by  an  extraordinary  fast ; 

*>  Cedrerme,  tom.  li.  p.  774,  776  Hi.  p.  680,  ed.  B.].  Zoname,  tom.  li.  p.  967 
[xvii.  36].  With  their  usual  knowledge  of  Oriental  affairs,  they  describe  the  am¬ 
bassador  as  a  sherif ,  who,  like  the  synoellns  of  the  patriaroh,  was  the  vicar  and 
auooespor  of  the  oaliph. 

82  From  William  of  Tyre,  I  have  borrowed  this  distinction  of  Turks  and  Turk¬ 
mans,  which  at  least  is  popular  and  convenient.  The  names  are  the  same,  and 
the  addition  of  man  is  of  the  same  import  in  the  Persic  and  Teutonic  idioms. 
Few  critice  will  adopt  the  etymology  of  James  de  Vitry  (Hist.  Hierosol.  1.  i.  c.  11, 
p.  1061),  of  Turcoman!,  quasi  Turd  et  Comani,  a  mixed  people. 
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and  in  every  city  a  mosch  was  completed,  before  Togrol  pre¬ 
sumed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  palace.9 

With  the  belief  of  the  Koran,  the  son  of  Seljnk  imbibed  a  h*  delivers 
lively  reverence  for  the  successor  of  the  prophet.  But  that  sub-  SbS. 
lime  character  was  still  disputed  by  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  A  D' 1056 
Egypt,  and  each  of  the  rivals  was  solicitous  to  prove  his  title  in 
the  judgment  of  the  strong,  though  illiterate,  barbarians.  Mah¬ 
mud  the  Gaznevide  had  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  line  of 
Abbas ;  and  had  treated  with  indignity  the  robe  of  honour  which 
was  presented  to  the  Fatimite  ambassador.  Yet  the  ungrateful 
Hashemite  had  changed  with  the  change  of  fortune;  he  ap¬ 
plauded  the  victory  of  Zendecan,  aud  named-  the  Seljukian 
saltan  his  temporal  vicegerent  over  the  Moslem  world.  As 
Togrul  executed  and  enlarged  this  important  trust,  he  waB  called 
to  the  deliverance  of  the  caliph  Cayem,  and  obeyed  the  holy  CAi-bim] 
summons,  which  gave  a  new  kingdom  to  his  arms.9  In  the 
palace  of  Bagdad,  the  commander  of  the  faithful  still  slumbered, 
a  venerable  phantom.  She  servant  or  master,  the  prince  of  the 
Bowides,  could  no  longer  protect  him  from  the  insolence  of 
meaner  tyrants ;  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were  oppressed  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Turkish  and  Arabian  emirs.  The  presence  of 
a  conqueror  was  implored  as  a  blessing ;  and  the  transient  mis¬ 
chiefs  of  fire  and  sword  were  excused  as  the  sharp  but  salutary 
remedies  which  alone  could  restore  the  health  of  the  republic. 

At  the  head  of  an  irresistible  force,  the  sultan  of  Persia  marched 
from  Hamadan :  the  proud  were  crushed,  the  prostrate  were 
spared ;  the  prince  of  the  Bowides  disappeared ;  the  heads  of  the 
most  obstinate  rebels  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  Togrul ;  and  he 
inflicted  a  lesson  of  obedience  on  the  people  of  Mosul  and  Bag¬ 
dad.  After  the  chastisement  of  the  guilty  and  the  restoration 
of  peace,  the  royal  shepherd  accepted  the  reward  of  his  labours;  Buinvmti- 
and  a  solemn  comedy  represented  the  triumph  of  religious  pre- lor* 
judice  over  barbarian  power.9  The  Turkish  sultan  embarked 
on  the  Tigris,  landed  at  the  gate  of  Racca,  and  made  his  public 

"  Hist.  G*n*rale  dec  Hons,  tom.  iii.  p.  165,  166,  167.  M.  do  Gnignes  quotas 
Aholxnahaeen,  an  historian  of  Egypt. 

*  Consult  tba  Bibliothtque  Orientals,  In  the  article*  of  the  Abbiisiidtt,  Cahtr, 
and  Cawm,  and  the  Annale  of  Elmedn  and  Abalpharagin* 

■*  For  this  curious  oeremony,  I  am  indebted  to  If.  de  Goignee  (tom.  ill.  p.  197, 

196),  and  that  learned  author  is  obliged  to  Bondari,  who  oompoted  in  Arabie  the 
history  of  the  Beljukidee  (tom.  v.  p.  866).  I  am  ignorant  of  hie  age,  ooontry  and 
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entry  on  horseback.  At  the  palace-gate  he  respectfully  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  walked  on  foot,  preceded  by  his  emirs  without 
arms.  The  caliph  was  seated  behind  his  black  veil ;  the  black 
garment  of  the  Abbassides  was  cast  over  his  shoulders,  and  he 
held  in  his  hand  the  staff  of  the  apostle  of  God.  The  conqneror 
of  the  East  kissed  the  ground,  stood  some  time  in  a  modest  pos¬ 
ture,  and  was  led  towards  the  throne  by  the  vizir  and  an  inter¬ 
preter.  After  Togrul  had  seated  himself  on  another  throne, 
his  commission  was  publicly  read,  which  declared  him  the  tem¬ 
poral  lieutenant  of  the  vicar  of  the  prophet.  He  was  successively 
invested  with  seven  robes  of  honour,  and  presented  with  seven 
slaves,  the  natives  of  the  seven  climates  of  the  Arabian  empire. 
His  mystic  veil  was  perfumed  with  musk;  two  crowns  were 
placed  on  his  head ;  two  scymetars  were  girded  on  his  side,  as 
the  symbols  of  a  double  reign  over  the  East  and  West.  After 
this  inauguration,  the  sultan  was  prevented  from  prostrating 
himself  a  second  time ;  but  he  twice  kissed  the  hand  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  faithful,  and  his  titles  were  proclaimed  by  the 
voice  of  heralds  and  the  applause  of  the  Moslems.3*  In  a  second 
visit  to  Bagdad,  the  Seljukian  prince  again  rescued  the  caliph 
from  his  enemies ;  and  devoutly,  on  foot,  led  the  bridle  of  his 
mule  from  the  prison  to  the  palace.  Their  alliance  was  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  Togrul’s  sister  with  the  successor  of  the  pro¬ 
phet.  Without  reluctance  he  had  introduced  a  Turkish  virgin 
into  his  harem ;  but  Cayem  proudly  refused  his  daughter  to  the 
sultan,  disdained  to  mingle  the  blood  of  the  Hashemites  with 
the  blood  of  a  Scythian  shepherd ;  and  protracted  the  negotiation 
many  months,  till  the  gradual  diminution  of  hiB  revenue  admon¬ 
ished  him  that  he  was  still  in  the  hands  of  a  master.  The  royal 
and  death,  nuptials  were  followed  by  the  death  of  Togrul  himself ; 47  as  he 
a.d.  io6B  nQ  children  jjjg  nephew  Alp  Arslan  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  prerogatives  of  sultan ;  and  his  name,  after  that  of  the  caliph, 
was  pronounced  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  Moslems.  Yet  in  this 
revolution  the  Abbassides  acquired  a  larger  measure  of  liberty 
and  power.  On  the  throne  of  Asia,  the  Turkish  monarchs  were 
less  jealous  of  the  domestic  administration  of  Bagdad ;  and  the 

»•  [Weil,  Gesohiohte  der  OhaUfen,  ill.  p.  99.] 

97  Eodem  anno  (a.h.  455)  obiit  prinoepe  Togralbeous  ...  rex  fait  olemens, 
prudene,  et  peritas  regn&ndi,  oojns  terror  oorda  mortalium  inva&erat,  ita  at  obe- 
dirent  ei  regee  atque  ad  ipsnm  Mriberent.  Elmaoin,  Hist.  Saraoen.  p.  842,  verm. 
Erpenii. 
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commanders  of  the  faithful  were  relieved  from  the  ignominious 
vexations  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  by  the  presence  and 
poverty  of  the  Persian  dynasty. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  caliphs,  the  discord  and  degeneracy  of  The  Turk* 
the  Saracens  respected  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome ;  which,  Roman  em- 
by  the  victories  of  Nicephoros,  Zimisces,  and  Basil,  had  beeniou'  A  D' 
extended  as  far  as  Antioch  and  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Ar¬ 
menia.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil,  his  successors 
were  suddenly  assaulted  by  an  unknown  race  of  barbarians,  who 
united  the  Scythian  valour  with  the  fanaticism  of  new  proselytes 
and  the  art  and  riches  of  a  powerful  monarchy.28  The  myriads 
of  Turkish  horse  overspread  a  frontier  of  six  hundred  miles  from 
Taurus  to  Arzeroum,  and  the  blood  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  Christians  was  a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Arabian 
prophet.  Yet  the  arms  of  Togrul  did  not  make  any  deep  or 
lasting  impression  on  the  Greek  empire.  The  torrent  rolled 
away  from  the  open  country ;  the  sultan  retired  without  glory 
or  success  from  the  siege  of  an  Armenian  city;  the  obscure 
hostilities  were  continued  or  suspended  with  a  vicissitude  of 
events;  and  the  bravery  of  the  Macedonian  legions  renewed 
the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia.22  The  name  of  Alp  Arslan,  tuisnof 
the  valiant  lion,  is  expressive  of  the  popular  idea  of  the  perfec-  a  d.  ios£a 
tion  of  man ;  and  the  successor  of  Togrul  displayed  the  fierceness 
and  generosity  of  the  royal  animal.  He  passed  the  Euphrates 
at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  and  entered  Caesarea,  the 
metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  to  which  he  had  been  attracted  by 
the  fame  and  wealth  of  the  temple  of  St.  Basil.  The  solid 
structure  resisted  the  destroyer ;  but  he  carried  away  the  doors 
of  the  shrine  incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  profaned  the 
relics  of  the  tutelar  saint,  whose  mortal  frailties  were  now 
covered  by  the  venerable  rust  of  antiquity.  The  final  conquest 

•*  For  these  wars  of  the  Turk*  and  Romano,  ns  in  general  the  Bytantine  histories 
of  Zanaras  and  Oedreons,  Seylitses  the  oontinnator  of  Cedrenos,  and  Nioephoras 
Bryannins  Oaaer.  The  two  first  of  these  were  monks,  the  two  latter  statesmen ; 
yet  each  were  the  Greeks  that  the  difference  of  style  and  oharaoter  Is  seareely  dis* 
aarnible.  For  the  Orientals,  I  draw  as  nsoal  on  the  wealth  of  d'Herbelot  (see 
titles  of  the  first  Seljokides)  and  tbs  aoearmcy  of  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Hans,  tom. 

UL  L  x.). 

•  Vf  <err»  7 dp  b  Tedpreit  Adyet,  In  «fs  mrptjiiw  aaraeryepfirai  ri  To dpawv 
)bn  fiat  r4<  resbyt  J  vritumt,  dealer  i  Hutler  'AAdfardper  lxm¥  ««rwrf4sT» 
floret.  Cedrenos,  tom.  ii.  p.  791  [ii.  p.  611,  ed.  B.].  The  credulity  of  the  rulgar  is 
always  probable ;  and  the  Turks  had  learned  from  the  Arabs  the  history  or  legend 
of  Menander  Dulearnain  (d'Herbelot,  p.  S17,  dte.). 
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coDQueri  of  Armenia  and  Georgia  was  achieved  by  AJp  Arslan.  In  Ar- 
Hiemiiand  menia,  the  title  of  a  kingdom  and  the  spirit  of  a  nation10  were 
ajx  1066-  annihilated ;  the  artificial  fortifications  were  yielded  by  the 
mercenaries  of  Constantinople ;  by  strangers  without  faith,  vete¬ 
rans  without  pay  or  arms,  and  recruits  without  experience  or 
discipline.  The  loss  of  this  important  frontier  was  the  news  of 
a  day ;  and  the  Catholics  were  neither  surprised  nor  displeased 
that  a  people  so  deeply  infected  with  the  Nestorian  and  Eufcy- 
chian  errors  had  been  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  mother  into 
the  hands  of  the  infidels.*  The  woods  and  valleys  of  mount 
Caucasus  were  more  strenuously  defended  by  the  native  Geor¬ 
gians 31  or  Iberians:  but  the  Turkish  sultan  and  his  son  Malek 
were  indefatigable  in  this  holy  war ;  their  captives  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  promise  a  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  obedience ; 
and,  instead  of  their  collars  and  bracelets,  an  iron  horse-shoe, 
a  badge  of  ignominy,  was  imposed  on  the  infidels  who  still  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  worship  of  their  fathers.  The  change,  however, 
was  not  sincere  or  universal ;  and,  through  ages  of  servitude, 
the  Georgians  have  maintained  the  succession  of  their  princes 
and  bishops.  But  a  race  of  men,  whom  nature  has  cast  in  her 
most  perfect  mould,  is  degraded  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
vice;  their  profession,  and  still  more  their  practice,  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  an  empty  name;  and,  if  they  have  emerged  from 
heresy,  it  is  only  because  they  are  too  illiterate  to  remember  a 
metaphysical  creed.” 

30  [And  the  culture.  Ani  which  had  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Empire 
in  1046  was  captured  by  Alp  Arslan  in  1064  (July  6).  Kars  was  then  ceded  by  its 
trembling  prinoe  to  the  Empire  in  exchange  for  Oamendav  in  the  mountains  of 
Oilioia  ;  but  it  had  hardly  been  oooupied  by  the  Imperialists  before  it  was  taken  by 
the  Turks.] 

31  Ot  Ktd  [Ug.  r^v]  'l&rjplay  koX  Mtff&inrrafxlav  *ol  'Ap/icrfor  oiKoOffir  [leg.  teal 
Mtffororafiiar  p*XP 1  Awroyfot;  kcu  Mt\trrjyrjs  teal  tV  waptuctifUtrrjy  ouc  overt*  ’Ap/tcnor] 
kclI  ot  r^jy  JovBaimjy  rov  N trrroplov  teal  r&y  *A Kt<pd\a>y  Bpri<rK(4oxHrtv  alptenv  (Scylitees, 
ad  oaloem  Cedreni,  tom.  ii.  p.  834  [ii.  p.  687,  ed.  B.],  whose  ambiguous  con¬ 
struction  shall  not  tempt  me  to  suspect  that  he  confounded  the  Nestorian  and 
Monophysite  heresies).  He  familiarly  talks  of  the  firjyts,  x<*Aos,  6pyfit  e«oG,  qualities, 
as  I  should  apprehend,  very  foreign  to  the  perfect  Being ;  but  his  bigotry  is  forced  to 
oonfess  that  they  were  soon  afterwards  discharged  on  the  orthodox  Romans. 

33  Had  the  name  of  Georgians  been  known  to  the  Greeks  (Stritter,  Memoriae 
Byzant.  tom.  iv.  Tberica ),  I  should  derive  it  from  their  agriculture,  aB  the  2#r60m 
ytvpyol  of  Herodotus  (1.  iv.  o.  18,  p.  289,  edit.  Wesseling).  But  it  appears  only 
since  the  orusades,  among  the  Latins  (Jao.  a  Vitriaoo,  Hist.  HierosoL  c.  79,  p* 
1096)  and  Orientals  (d’Herbelot,  p.  407),  and  was  devoutly  borrowed  from  St. 
George  of  Cappadooia. 

33  Mosheim,  Institut.  Hist.  Eooles.  p.  632.  See  in  Chardin's  Travels  (tom.  i. 
p.  171*175)  the  manners  and  religion  of  this  handsome  but  worthless  nation.  See 
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The  false  or  genuine  magnanimity  of  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  The  «m- 
was  not  imitated  by  Alp  Arslan ;  and  he  attacked,  without  scruple,  muni  wo- 
the  Greek  empress  Eudocia  and  her  children.  His  alarming  loss-ion 
progress  compelled  her  to  give  herself  and  her  sceptre  to  the 
hand  of  a  soldier ;  and  Romanes  Diogenes  was  invested  with 
the  Imperial  purple.  His  patriotism,  and  perhaps  his  pride, 
urged  him  from  Constantinople  within  two  months  after  his 
accession ;  and  the  next  campaign  he  most  scandalously  took  ueei ' 
the  field  during  the  holy  festival  of  Easter.  In  the  palace, 
Diogenes  was  no  more  than  the  husband  of  Eudocia;  in  the 
camp,  he  was  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  he  sustained 
that  character  with  feeble  resources  and  invincible  courage. 

By  his  spirit  and  success,  the  soldiers  were  taught  to  act,  the 
subjects  to  hope,  and  the  enemies  to  fear.  The  Turks  had 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Phrygia;  but  the  sultan  himself 
had  resigned  to  his  emirs  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  their 
numerous  detachments  were  scattered  over  Asia  in  the  security 
of  conquest.  Laden  with  spoil  and  careless  of  discipline,  they 
were  separately  surprised  and  defeated  by  the  Greeks ;  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  emperor  seemed  to  multiply  his  presence;  and, 
while  they  heard  of  his  expedition  to  Antioch,  the  enemy  felt 
his  sword  on  the  hills  of  Trebizond.  In  three  laborious  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  Turks  were  driven  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  **  in  the 
fourth  and  last,  Romanes  undertook  the  deliverance  of  Arme¬ 
nia.  The  desolation  of  the  land  obliged  him  to  transport  a 
supply  of  two  months’  provisions ;  and  he  marched  forwards  to 
the  siege  of  Malazkerd,*  an  important  fortress  in  the  midway 
between  the  modern  cities  of  Arzeroum  and  Van.  His  army 
amounted,  at  the  least,  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
troops  of  Constantinople  were  reinforced  by  the  disorderly  mul- 

th.  padlgfM  of  their  prinoM  from  Adtm  to  the  present  eeotury,  in  the  Tobies  of 
M.  de  Guignes  (iom.  i.  p.  433-438). 

M  [In  the  first  two  campaigns  Romanos  led  the  army  himself.  For  the  geo- 
giaphy  of  these  military  operations  see  J.  G.  0.  Anderson's  paper  in  the  Journal 
of  Hellenic  Studies,  xvii.  p.  86*89  (1897).  In  the  third  campaign  (a.d.  1070) 

Manuel  Comnenas  was  entrusted  with  the  oommand.] 

11  This  city  Is  mentioned  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (de  Administrat.  Im¬ 
perii.  1.  it.  e.  44.  p.  119)  and  tho  Bysantlnes  of  the  xith  oentnry,  under  the 
name  of  Mantsikierte,  and  by  some  is  confounded  with  Theodosiopolis ;  but 
Delisie,  in  his  notes  and  maps,  has  very  properly  fixed  the  situation.  Abulfeda 
(Oeograph.  tab.  xnii.  p.  810;  describes  Malaegerd  as  a  small  town,  built  with  black 
stooe,  supplied  with  water,  without  trees,  de.  [Manxikert  is  on  the  Murad  Tohai, 
north  of  Lake  Van.) 
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titudes  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia ;  bat  the  real  strength  was 
composed  of  the  subjects  and  allies  of  Europe,  the  legions  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  squadrons  of  Bulgaria ;  the  Uzd,  a  Molda¬ 
vian  horde,  who  were  themselves  of  the  Turkish  race ;  *  and, 
above  all,  the  mercenary  and  adventurous  bands  of  French  and 
Normans.  Their  lances  were  commanded  by  the  valiant  Ursel 
of  Baliol,  the  kinsman  or  father  of  the  Scottish  kings,”  and  were 
allowed  to  excel  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  or,  according  to  the 
Greek  style,  in  the  practice  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 

Defeat  °f  On  the  report  of  this  bold  invasion,  which  threatened  his 
ad0xoti  hereditary  dominions,  Alp  Arslan  flew  to  the  scene  of  action  at 
August  '  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse.38  His  rapid  and  skilful  evolu- 
njiattteof.  tions  distressed  and  dismayed  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  in  the  defeat  of  Basilacius,  one  of  their  principal 

86  The  Uzi  of  the  Greeks  (Stritter,  Memor.  Byzant.  tom.  iii.  p.  928-948)  are  the 
Gozz  of  the  Orientals  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  p.  522,  tom.  iii.  p.  188,  Ac.).  They 
appear  on  the  Danube  and  the  Volga,  in  Armenia,  Syria  and  Chorasan,  and  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  extended  to  the  whole  Turkman  race.  [The  Uzi  were  a 
Turkish  horde  akin  to  the  Patzinaks.  They  are  mentioned  by  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogennetos  (in  the  De  Adm.  Imp.)  as  living  in  his  time  beyond  the  Patzinaks  and 
the  Khazars.  They  are  the  same  as  the  Cumani  ( Komanoi  in  Anna  Comnena, 
<feo.) ;  and  are  called  Polovtsi  in  the  old  Russian  Chronicle.  The  Hungarians  call 
them  Kdnok,  They  first  appeared  in  Russia  in  a.d.  1055  (Nestor,  o.  59).  Than 
they  drove  the  Patzinaks  out  of  Atelkuzu,  the  land  of  whioh  they  had  formerly 
dispossessed  the  Hungarians,  into  Walachia.  Sixty  thousand  of  them  crossed  the 
Danube  in  1065,  but  were  for  the  most  part  out  to  pieces,  with  the  help  of  the 
Patzinaks;  some  of  the  remnant  were  settled  in  Macedonia.  A  glossary  of  the 
Gumanian-  language  has  been  accidentally  preserved  in  a  Ms.  which  Petrarch  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Library  of  St.  Mark.  It  was  published  by  Klaproth  in  M6moires 
relatifs  A  l’Asia,  iii.  (title:  Alphabetum  Persioum  Comanioum  et  Latinuxn)  and 
has  been  edited  by  Count  G6za  Kuun,  Codex  Cumanious,  1880.  It  establishes  the 
Turkish  character  of  the  Uzes.] 

37  Urselius  (the  Russelius  of  Zonaras)  is  distinguished  by  Jeffrey  Malaterra  (1.  i. 
o.  88)  among  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Bioily,  and  with  the  surname  of  Baliol ; 
and  our  own  historians  will  tell  how  the  Baliols  came  from  Normandy  to  Durham, 
built  Bernard’s  Ca9tle  on  the  Tees,  married  an  heiress  of  Scotland,  Ac.  Ducange 
(Not.  ad  Nicephor.  Bryennium.  1.  ii.  No.  4)  has  laboured  the  subject  in  honour  of 
the  president  de  Bailleul,  whose  father  had  exchanged  the  sword  for  the  gown. 
[For  the  history  of  Ursel  and  his  Norman  realm  in  Asia  Minor  see  Nicephoros 
Bryennius,  p.  78  sqq.,  and  Attaleiates,  p.  184  sqq.  Cp.  Hirech,  Forschungen  sur 
deutschen  Geschichte,  8,  p.  232  sqq.] 

38  Elmacin  (p.  843,  344)  assigns  this  probable  number,  which  is  reduced  by 
Abulpharagius  to  15,000  (p.  227)  and  by  d’Herbelot  (p.  102)  to  12,000  horse.  Bat 
the  same  Elmacin  gives  300,000  men  to  the  emperor,  of  whom  Abulpharagius  says, 
cum  centum  hominum  millibus,  multisque  equis  et  magnA  pompA  instructus.  The 
Greeks  abstain  from  any  definition  of  numbers.  [The  Byzantine  army  was  not 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  extraordinarily  rapid  motions  of  the  Turks;  Gibbon 
brings  this  point  out.  But  it  should  be  added  that  the  army  in  any  case  was  in- 
alined  to  be  insubordinate,  and  Romanus  had  difficulty  in  handling  it.  Moreover 
there  was  treachery  in  his  camp.  There  seems  no  doubt  however  that  he  fought 
the  battle  rashly.  Op.  Finlay,  iii.  88 ;  and  C.  W.  Oman,  History  of  the  Art  of  War, 
voL  2,  p.  217-19.] 
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generals,  he  displayed  the  first  example  of  his  valour  and 
clemency.  The  imprudence  of  the  emperor  had  separated  his 
forces  after  the  reduction  of  Maiazkerd.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  attempted  to  recal  the  mercenary  Franks :  they  refused  to 
obey  his  summons ;  he  disdained  to  await  their  return ;  the 
desertion  of  the  Uzi  filled  his  mind  with  anxiety  and  suspicion ; 
and  against  the  most  salutary  advice  he  rushed  forward  to  speedy 
and  decisive  action.  Had  he  listened  to  the  fair  proposals  of  the 
sultan,  Bomanus  might  have  secured  a  retreat,  perhaps  a  peace; 
but  in  these  overtures  he  supposed  the  fear  or  weakness  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  answer  was  conceived  in  the  tone  of  insult  and 
defiance.  “  If  the  barbarian  wishes  for  peace,  let  him  evacuate 
the  ground  which  he  occupies  for  the  encampment  of  the 
Bomans,  and  surrender  his  city  and  palace  of  Bei  as  a  pledge 
of  his  sincerity.”  Alp  Arslan  smiled  at  the  vanity  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  but  he  wept  the  death  of  so  many  faithful  Moslems;  and, 
after  a  devout  prayer,  proclaimed  a  free  permission  to  all  who 
were  desirous  of  retiring  from  the  field.  With  his  own  hands 
he  tied  up  his  horse’s  tail,  exchanged  his  bow  and  arrow  for  a 
mace  and  scymetar,  clothed  himself  in  a  white  garment,  per¬ 
fumed  his  body  with  musk,  and  declared  that,  if  he  were 
vanquished,  that  spot  should  be  the  place  of  his  burial.*  The 
sultan  himself  had  affected  to  cast  away  his  missile  weapons ; 
but  his  hopes  of  victory  were  placed  in  the  arrows  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  whose  squadrons  were  loosely  distributed  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent.  Instead  of  the  successive  lines  and  re¬ 
serves  of  the  Grecian  tactics,  Bomanus  led  his  army  in  a  single 
and  solid  phalanx,  and  pressed  with  vigour  and  impatience  the 
artful  and  yielding  resistance  of  the  barbarians.  In  this  de¬ 
sultory  and  fruitless  combat,  he  wasted  the  greater  part  of  a 
summer's  day,  till  prudence  and  fatigue  compelled  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  camp.  But  a  retreat  is  always  perilous  in  the  face 
of  an  active  foe;  and  no  sooner  had  the  standard  been  turned 
to  the  rear  than  the  phalanx  was  broken  by  the  base  cowardice, 
or  the  baser  jealousy,  of  Andronicus,  a  rival  prince,  who  dis¬ 
graced  his  birth  and  ^he  purple  of  the  Gassars.44  The  Turkish 

*  Th*  Byannttna  writer*  do  not  apeak  »o  dlsttnotly  of  the  preeanaa  of  tb*  (niton  ; 
ho  committed  hi*  foroea  to  so  etmuch,  hod  retired  to  »  diatom.  See.  b  it  ignorenea, 
or  jaoiooqr,  or  troth  T 

**  He  was  the  aoo  of  the  Caaaar  John  Doom,  brother  of  tha  emperor  Oonatonttn* 
(Dooaage,  Fun.  BjtanL  p.  165).  Nioephoroa  Btyannias  apple  ode  hit  virtues,  sad 
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squadrons  poured  a  cloud  of  arrows  on  this  moment  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  lassitude ;  and  the  horns  of  their  formidable  crescent 
were  closed  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  destruction  of 
the  army  and  pillage  of  the  camp,  it  would  be  needless  to 
mention  the  number  of  the  slain  or  captives.  The  Byzantine 
writers  deplore  the  loss  of  an  inestimable  pearl :  they  forget  to 
mention  that,  in  this  fatal  day,  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Borne 
were  irretrievably  sacrificed. 

As  long  as  a  hope  survived,  Bomanus  attempted  to  rally  and 
save  the  relics  of  his  army.  When  the  centre,  the  Imperial 
station,  was  left  naked  on  all  sides,  and  encompassed  by  the 
victorious  Turks,  he  still,  with  desperate  courage,  maintained 
the  fight  till  the  close  of  day,  at  the  head  of  the  brave  and 
faithful  subjects  who  adhered  to  his  standard.  They  fell  around 
him ;  his  horse  was  slain ;  the  emperor  was  wounded ;  yet  he 
stood  alone  and  intrepid,  till  he  was  oppressed  and  bound  by  the 
strength  of  multitudes.  The  glory  of  this  illustrious  prize  was 
disputed  by  a  slave  and  a  soldier :  a  slave  who  had  Been  him 
on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  a  soldier  whose  extreme 
deformity  had  been  excused  on  the  promise  of  some  signal 
service.  Despoiled  of  his  arms,  his  jewels,  and  his  purple, 
Bomanus  spent  a  dreary  and  perilous  night  on  the  field  of 
battle,  amidst  a  disorderly  crowd  of  the  meaner  barbarians.  In 
the  morning  the  royal  captive  was  presented  to  Alp  Arslan,  who 
doubted  of  his  fortune,  till  the  identity  of  the  person  waB 
ascertained  by  the  report  of  his  ambassadors,  and  by  the  more 
pathetic  evidence  of  Basilacius,  who  embraced  with  tears  the 
feet  of  his  unhappy  sovereign.  The  successor  of  Constantine, 
in  a  plebeian  habit,  was  led  into  the  Turkish  divan,  and  com¬ 
manded  to  kiss  the  ground  before  the  lord  of  Asia.  He  re¬ 
luctantly  obeyed;  and  Alp  Arslan,  starting  from  his  throne, 
is  said  to  have  planted  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  Boman 
emperor.41  But  the  fact  is  doubtful ;  and,  if,  in  this  moment 
of  insolence,  the  sultan  complied  with  a  national  custom,  the 

extenuates  his  faults  (L  i.  p.  80,  88, 1.  ii.  p.  68  [p.  41,  s54, 76,  ed.  Bonn]).  Yet  he 
owns  his  enmity  to  Bomanus,  ob  tc&v  81  WP°*  0curiAla.  Scylitees  speaks 

more  explicitly  of  hiB  treason. 

41  This  circumstance,  which  we  read  and  doubt  in  Soylitzes  and  Constantine 
Manasses,  is  more  prudently  omitted  by  Nioephorus  and  Zonaras.  [The  reader 
may  remember  how  the  Emperor  Justinian  II.  placed  his  feet  on  the  nooks  of  his 
rivals  Leontius  and  Apsimar.  Finlay  (iii.  84)  rebukes  Gibbon  tor  his  eoeptiolsm 
here.] 
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rest  of  his  conduct  has  extorted  the  praise  of  his  bigoted  foes, 
and  may  afford  a  lesson  to  the  most  civilised  ages.  He  instantly 
raised  the  royal  captive  from  the  ground ;  and,  thrice  clasping 
his  hand  with  tender  sympathy,  assured  him  that  his  life  and 
dignity  should  be  inviolate  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  had 
learned  to  respect  the  majesty  of  his  equals  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  From  the  divan  Romanos  was  conducted  to  an  ad¬ 
jacent  tent,  where  he  was  served  with  pomp  and  reverence  by 
the  officers  of  the  sultan,  who,  twice  each  day,  seated  him  in 
the  place  of  honour  at  his  own  table.  In  a  free  and  familiar 
conversation  of  eight  days,  not  a  word,  not  a  look,  of  insult 
escaped  from  the  conqueror ;  but  he  severely  censured  the  un¬ 
worthy  subjects  who  had  deserted  their  valiant  prince  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  gently  admonished  his  antagonist  of  some 
errors  which  he  had  committed  in  the  management  of  the  war. 
In  the  preliminaries  of  negotiation,  Alp  Arslan  asked  him  what 
treatment  he  expected  to  receive,  and  the  calm  indifference  of 
the  emperor  displays  the  freedom  of  his  mind.  “  If  you  are 
cruel,"  said  he,  “you  will  take  my  life;  if  you  listen  to  pride, 
you  will  drag  me  at  your  ohariot  wheels ;  if  you  consult  your 
interest,  you  will  accept  a  ransom,  and  restore  me  to  my 
country." — “And  what,"  continued  the  sultan,  “would  have 
been  your  own  behaviour,  had  fortune  smiled  on  your  arms?” 
The  reply  of  the  Greek  betrays  a  sentiment,  which  prudence, 
aod  even  gratitude,  should  have  taught  him  to  suppress.  “  Had 
I  vanquished,"  he  fiercely  said,  “  I  would  have  inflicted  on  thy 
body  many  a  stripe.”  The  Turkish  conqueror  smiled  at  the 
insolence  of  his  captive ;  observed  that  the  Christian  law  in¬ 
culcated  the  love  of  enemies  and  forgiveness  of  injuries ;  and 
nobly  declared  that  he  would  not  imitate  an  example  which  he 
condemned.  After  mature  deliberation,  Alp  Arslan  dictated 
the  terms  of  liberty  and  peace,  a  ransom  of  a  million,  an  annual 
tribute  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,4* 
the  marriage  of  the  royal  children,  and  the  deliverance  of  all 
the  Moslems  who  were  in  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  Romanos, 
with  a  sigh,  subscribed  this  treaty,  so  disgraceful  to  the  majesty 

41  The  ransom  and  tribute  ere  attested  bj  reason  aod  the  Orientals.  The  other 
Greek*  an  modestly  silent ;  but  Ktcenhorua  Bryennius  dares  to  affirm  that  the  terms 
•m  m  4*a|fcf  that  the  emperor  would  hate  preferred  death  to  a 

shameful  treaty. 
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of  the  empire ;  he  was  immediately  invested  with  a  Turkish 
robe  of  honour ;  his  nobles  and  patricians  were  restored  to  their 
sovereign ;  and  the  Bultan,  after  a  courteous  embrace,  dismissed 
him  with  rich  presents  and  a  military  guard.  No  sooner  did 
he  reach  the  confines  of  the  empire  than  he  was  informed  that 
the  palace  and  provinces  had  disclaimed  their  allegiance  to  a 
captive :  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  was  painfully 
collected  ;  and  the  fallen  monarch  transmitted  this  part  of  his 
ransom,  with  a  sad  confession  of  his  impotence  and  disgrace. 
The  generosity,  or  perhaps  the  ambition,  of  the  sultan  pre¬ 
pared  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  ally;  but  his  designs  were 
prevented  by  the  defeat,  imprisonment,  and  death  of  Romanos 
Diogenes.4* 

rx»th  of  In  the  treaty  of  peace  it  does  not  appear  that  Alp  Arslan 

a.d.  ioraan'  extorted  any  province  or  city  from  the  captive  emperor ;  and 
his  revenge  was  satisfied  with  the  trophies  of  his  victory,  and 
the  spoils  of  Anatolia  from  Antioch  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
fairest  part  of  Asia  was  subject  to  his  laws ;  twelve  hundred 
princes,  or  the  sons  of  princes,  stood  before  his  throne ;  and 
two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  marched  under  his  banners. 
The  sultan  disdained  to  pursue  the  fugitive  Greeks;  but  he 
meditated  the  more  glorious  conquest  of  Turkestan,  the  original 
seat  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  He  moved  from  Bagdad  to  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus;  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  river;  and 
twenty  days  were  consumed  in  the  passage  of  his  troops.  But 
the  progress  of  the  great  king  was  retarded  by  the  governor  of 
Berzem;  and  Joseph  the  Carizmian  presumed  to  defend  his 
fortress  against  the  powers  of  the  East.  When  he  was  pro¬ 
duced  a  captive  in  the  royal  tent,  the  sultan,  instead  of  praising 
his  valour,  severely  reproached  his  obstinate  folly  ;  and  the  in- 

48  The  defeat  and  captivity  of  Romanus  Diogenes  may  be  found  in  John  Soylitzes 
ad  oaloem  Cedreni,  tom.  ii.  p.  885-843  [ii.  p.  689  sqq.  ed.  B.].  Zonaras,  tom.  U. 
p.  281-284  [xvii.  13, 14,  15].  Nioephorus  Bryennius,  1,  i.  p.  25-32  [p.  33  sqq .  ed. 
B.].  Glyoas,  p.  325-827  [p.  607  sqq.  ed.  B.].  Constantine  Manasses,  p.  134 
[p.  280,  ed.  B.].  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saraoen.  p.  348,  344.  Abulpharag.  Dynast,  p.  227. 
D’Herbelot,  p.  102,  103.  De  Guignes,  tom.  iii.  p.  207-211.  Besides  my  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  Eim&oin  and  Abulpharagius,  the  historian  of  the  Huns  has  consulted 

•  Abulfeda,  and  his  epitomizer,  Benschounah,  a  Chroniole  of  the  Caliphs,  by  Soyouthi, 

Abulmahasen  of  Egypt,  and  Novairi  of  Africa.  [See  also  the  Chroniole  of  Michael 
Attaleiates,  p.  152  sqq.  ed.  Bonn.  On  the  battle  Finlay,  vol.  iii.  p.  82-4,  and 
GfrOrer,  Byzantinisohe  Gesohiohten,  vol.  iii.  chap.  28 ;  Oman,  died  above,  note 
88 ;  cp.  too  Seger,  Nikephoros  Bryennios,  p.  41  sqq.  GfrOrer  insists  (p.  785)  on 
the  statement  of  Elmadn  that  the  battle  was  fought  at  Zahra  (Zareshad  ?  east  of 
Manzikert).] 
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sclent  replies  of  the  rebel  provoked  a  sentence,  that  he  should  be 
fastened  to  four  stakes  and  left  to  expire  in  that  painful  situation. 

At  this  command  the  desperate  Carizmian,  drawing  a  dagger, 
rushed  headlong  towards  the  throne :  the  guards  raised  their 
battle-axes ;  their  zeal  was  ohecked  by  Alp  Arslan,  the  most 
skilful  archer  of  the  age ;  he  drew  his  bow,  but  his  foot  slipped, 
the  arrow  glanced  aside,  and  he  received  in  his  breast  the 
dagger  of  Joseph,  who  was  instantly  cut  in  pieces.  The  wound 
was  mortal ;  and  the  Turkish  prince  bequeathed  a  dying  ad¬ 
monition  to  the  pride  of  kings.  “In  my  youth,”  said  Alp 
Arslan,  “  I  was  advised  by  a  sage  to  humble  myself  before  God ; 
to  distrust  my  own  strength ;  and  never  to  despise  the  most 
oontemptible  foe.  I  have  neglected  these  lessons;  and  my 
neglect  has  been  deservedly  punished.  Yesterday,  as  from  an 
eminence  I  beheld  the  numbers,  the  discipline,  and  the  spirit 
of  my  armies,  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  under  my  feet ;  and 
I  said  in  my  heart,  surely  thou  art  the  king  of  the  world,  the 
greatest  and  most  invincible  of  warriors.  These  armies  are  no 
longer  mine  ;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  my  personal  strength, 

I  now  fall  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.” 44  Alp  Arslan  possessed 
the  virtues  of  a  Turk  and  a  Musulman ;  his  voice  and  stature 
commanded  the  reverence  of  mankind ;  his  face  was  shaded 
with  long  whiskers ;  and  his  ample  turban  was  fashioned  in 
the  shape  of  a  crown.  The  remains  of  the  sultan  were  de¬ 
posited  in  the  tomb  of  the  Beljukian  dynasty;  and  the 
passenger  might  read  and  meditate  this  useful  inscription:46 
“Ora  WHO  HAVE  SEEN  THE  GLOBY  OF  Alp  ARSLAN  EXALTED 
TO  THE  HEAVENS,  REPAIR  TO  MaRU,  AND  YOU  WILL  BEHOLD 

rr  busied  in  the  dust  !  ”  The  annihilation  of  the  inscription, 
and  the  tomb  itself,  more  forcibly  proclaims  the  instability  of 
human  greatness. 

During  the  life  of  Alp  Arslan,  his  eldest  son  had  been  acknow-  mjnwg 
1  edged  as  the  future  sultan  of  the  Turks.  On  his  father’s  death, 
the  inheritance  was  disputed  by  an  uncle,  a  cousin,  and  a  brother :  low  lira' 

44  This  interesting  death  is  told  by  d’Herbelot  (p.  108,  104)  and  M.  de  Onignee 
(tan.  iiL  p.  212,  213)  from  their  Oriental  writers ;  bat  neither  of  them  hare  trails - 
ttesd  the  spirit  of  Eimacin  (Hist.  Saraoen.  p.  344,  846). 

44  A  antique  of  high  renown  (the  late  Dr.  Johnson),  who  has  severely  scrutinised 
the  epitaphs  of  Pope,  might  cavil  in  this  sublime  inscription  at  the  words,  “  repair 
to  Haro,”  sinoe  the  reader  must  already  be  at  Mara  before  he  oould  peruse  the 
inscription. 
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they  drew  their  scymetars,  and  assembled  their  followers ;  and 
the  triple  victory  of  Malek  Shah 46  established  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion  and  the  right  of  primogeniture.  In  every  age,  and  more 
especially  in  Asia,  the  thirst  of  power  has  inspired  the  same 
passions  and  occasioned  the  same  disorders ;  but,  from  the  long 
series  of  civil  war,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  extract  a  sentiment 
more  pure  and  magnanimous  than  is  contained  in  a  saying  of 
the  Turkish  prince.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  he  performed 
CTuai  his  devotions  at  Thous,  before  the  tomb  of  the  Imam  Biza.  As 
the  sultan  rose  from  the  ground,  he  asked  his  vizir  Nizam,  who 
had  knelt  beside  him,  what  had  been  the  object  of  his  secret  peti¬ 
tion  :  “  That  your  arms  may  be  crowned  with  victory,”  was  the 
prudent  and  most  probably  the  sincere  answer  of  the  minister. 
“  For  my  part,”  replied  the  generous  Malek,  “  I  implored  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  that  he  would  take  from  me  my  life  and  crown, 
if  my  brother  he  more  worthy  than  myself  to  reign  over  the 
Moslems.”  The  favourable  judgment  of  heaven  was  ratified  by 
the  caliph ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  sacred  title  of  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  was  communicated  to  a  barbarian.46*  But  this 
barbarian,  by  his  personal  merit  and  the  extent  of  his  empire, 
was  the  greatest  prince  of  his  age.  After  the  settlement  of 
Persia  and  Syria,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  innumerable  armies 
to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Turkestan,  which  had  been  under¬ 
taken  by  his  father.  In  his  passage  of  the  Oxus,  the  boatmen, 
who  had  been  employed  in  transporting  some  troops,  complained 
that  their  payment  was  assigned  on  the  revenues  of  Antioch. 
The  sultan  frowned  at  this  preposterous  choice,  but  he  smiled  at 
the  artful  flattery  of  his  vizir.  “  It  was  not  to  postpone  their 
reward  that  I  selected  those  remote  places,  but  to  leave  a 
memorial  to  posterity  that  under  your  reign  Antioch  and  the 
Oxus  were  subject  to  the  same  sovereign.”  But  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  limits  was  unjust  and  parsimonious :  beyond  the  Oxus, 
he  reduced  to  his  obedience  the  cities  of  Bochara,  Carizme,  and 
Samarcand,  and  crushed  each  rebellious  slave,  or  independent 
savage,  who  dared  to  resist.  Malek  passed  the  Sihon  or 

40  The  Bibliothftque  Orientale  has  given  the  text  of  the  reign  of  Malek  (p.  543, 
548,  544,  654,  655),  and  the  Histoire  G4n4rale  dee  Hone  (tom.  iii.  p.  214-224)  has 
added  the  usual  measure  of  repetition,  emendation,  and  supplement.  Without 
these  two  learned  Frenchmen,  1  should  be  blind  indeed  in  the  Eastern  world. 

*4*  {Not  Commander  of  the  Faithful  (title  reserved  for  Caliphs),  but  “  Partner 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  ”.] 
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J&z&rtee,  the  last  boundary  of  Persian  civilisation :  the  lords  of 
Turkestan  yielded  to  his  supremacy ;  his  name  was  inserted  on 
the  coins,  and  in  the  prayers,  of  Cashgar,  a  Tartar  kingdom  on 
the  extreme  borders  of  China.  From  the  Chinese  frontier,  he 
stretched  his  immediate  jurisdiction  or  feudatory  sway  to  the 
west  and  south,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  spicy  groves  of  Arabia  Felix.  Instead  of  resigning 
himself  to  the  luxury  of  his  harem,  the  shepherd  king,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  was  in  action  and  in  the  field.  By  the  per¬ 
petual  motion  of  the  royal  camp,  each  province  was  successively 
blessed  with  his  presence ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  perambulated 
twelve  times  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions,  which  surpassed 
the  Asiatic  reign  of  Cyrus  and  the  caliphs.  Of  these  ex¬ 
peditions,  the  most  pious  and  splendid  was  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca ;  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  caravans  were  protected 
by  his  arms ;  the  citizens  and  pilgrims  were  enriched  by  the 
profusion  of  his  alms ;  and  the  desert  was  cheered  by  the  places 
of  relief  and  refreshment,  which  he  instituted  for  the  use  of 
his  brethren.  Hunting  was  the  pleasure,  and  even  the  passion, 
of  the  sultan,  and  his  train  consisted  of  forty-seven  thousand 
horses ;  but,  after  the  massacre  of  a  Turkish  chase,  for  each 
piece  of  game,  he  bestowed  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  poor,  a  slight 
atonement,  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  for  the  cost  and  mis¬ 
chief  of  the  amusement  of  kings.  In  the  peaceful  prosperity 
of  his  reign,  the  cities  of  Asia  were  adorned  with  palaces  and 
hospitals,  with  mosques  and  colleges;  few  departed  from  his 
divan  without  reward,  and  none  without  justice.  The  language 
and  literature  of  Persia  revived  under  the  house  of  Seljuk ; 47 
and,  if  Malek  emulated  the  liberality  of  a  Turk  less  potent  than 
himself,4*  his  palace  might  resound  with  the  songs  of  an  hundred 
poets.  The  sultan  bestowed  a  more  serious  and  learned  care  on 

«7  See  an  excellent  discourse  at  the  tad  ot  Sir  William  Jones's  History  of  Nadir 
Shah,  and  the  articles  of  the  poets,  Amah,  Anvar i,  Baschadi,  Ac.  in  the  Biblio- 
tbdque  Orientals. 

**  His  name  was  Kheder  Khan.  Four  bags  were  placed  round  his  sopha,  and, 
ae  he  listened  to  the  song,  he  east  handfuls  of  gold  ana  silver  to  the  poets  (d’Herbe- 
lot,  p.  107).  All  this  may  be  true ;  but  I  do  not  understand  how  he  could  reign  in 
Tranent  tana  in  the  time  of  Malek  Shah,  and  much  leee  how  Kheder  could  surpass 
him  in  power  and  pomp.  I  suspect  that  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  the  xith 
century  is  the  true  nra  of  his  reign.  [Kadr  KhAn  (one  of  the  Turki  Ilak  Khins) 
ruled  at  Kiehghar  and  Yarkand  at  beginning  of  xith  cent. ;  his  coins  exist.] 
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the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  was  effected  by  a  general 
assembly  of  the  astronomers  of  the  East.  By  a  law  of  the 
prophet,  the  Moslems  are  confined  to  the  irregular  course  of  the 
lunar  months ;  in  Persia,  since  the  age  of  Zoroaster,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  has  been  known  and  celebrated  as  an  annna.1 
festival ; 49  but,  after  the  fall  of  the  Magian  empire,  the  inter¬ 
calation  had  been  neglected ;  the  fractions  of  minutes  and  hours 
were  multiplied  into  days ;  and  the  date  of  the  Spring  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  sign  of  Aries  to  that  of  Pisces.  The  reign  of 
Malek  was  illustrated  by  the  Oelalaan  ®ra;  and  all  errors, 
either  past  or  future,  were  corrected  by  a  computation  of  time, 
which  surpasses  the  Julian,  and  approaches  the  accuracy  of  the 
Gregorian,  style.50 

In  a  period  when  Europe  was  plunged  in  the  deepest  bar¬ 
barism,  the  light  and  splendour  of  Asia  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
docility  rather  than  the  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  conquerors. 
An  ample  share  of  their  wisdom  and  virtue  is  due  to  a  Persian 
vizir,  who  ruled  the  empire  under  the  reign  of  Alp  Arslan  and 
his  son.  Nizam,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ministers  of  the 
East,  was  honoured  by  the  caliph  as  an  oracle  of  religion 
and  science;01  he  was  trusted  by  the  sultan  as  the  faithful 
vicegerent  of  his  power  and  justice.  After  an  administration  of 
thirty  years,  the  fame  of  the  vizir,  his  wealth,  and  even  his 
services,  were  transformed  into  crimes.  He  was  overthrown  by 
the  insidious  arts  of  a  woman  and  a  rival ;  and  his  fall  was 
hastened  by  a  rash  declaration  that  his  cap  and  ink-horn,  the 
badges  of  his  office,  were  connected  by  the  divine  decree  with 
the  throne  and  diadem  of  the  sultan.  At  the  age  of  ninety- 


48  See  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  ii.  p.  286. 

80  The  Gelalasan  era  (Gelaleddin,  Glory  of  the  Faith,  was  one  of  the  names  or 
titles  of  Malek  Shah)  is  fixed  to  the  15th  of  Maroh,  a.h.  471,  a.d.  1079.  Dr.  Hyde 
has  produced  the  original  testimonies  of  the  Persians  and  Arabians  (de  Religions 
veterum  Persarum,  c.  16,  p.  200-211).  [The  reform  of  the  calendar  was  the  work  of 
Malik’s  minister,  Nizam  al-Mulk.] 

81  [Nizam  has  left  a  memorial  of  himself  in  the  Siasset  Nameh,  or  “  book  of 
government,”  whioh  has  been  published  with  a  translation  by  Sohefer.  It  throws 
great  light  on  the  history  of  the  time  and  shows  us  how  the  Seljuks  were  already 
changing  under  the  influence  of  Iranian  civilisation  and  Islamism.  In  this  respect 
it  is  very  interesting  to  oompare  it  with  the  KudeUker  Bilik  or  Art  of  Government, 
a  contemporary  work  (written  c.  1069  at  Kashgar)  whioh  showB  the  pure  Turk  spirit 
of  oentral  Asia.  The  comparison  is  drawn  by  C&nun  (op.  cit.9  p.  182  *99.).  twv«g 
the  Turks,  for  instance,  women  had  great  influence ;  but  in  the  Siasset  Nameh  “re¬ 
ligion  is  much,  woman  is  nothing  ”.  For  a  sketoh  of  the  vizi  eats  o I  Niaim,  ass 
Stanley  Lane- Poole’s  Sale  din  (1898),  chap,  i.] 
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three  years,  the  venerable  statesman  was  dismissed  by  his 
master,  accused  by  his  enemies,  and  murdered  by  a  fanatic :  the 
last  words  of  Nizam  attested  his  innocence,  and  the  remainder 
of  Malek’s  life  was  short  and  inglorious.  From  Ispahan,  the 
scene  of  this  disgraceful  transaction,  the  sultan  moved  to  Bag¬ 
dad,  with  the  design  of  transplanting  the  caliph,  and  of  fixing 
his  own  residence  in  the  capital  of  the  Moslem  world.  The 
feeble  successor  of  Mahomet  obtained  a  respite  of  ten  dayB; 
and,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  barbarian  was 
summoned  by  the  angel  of  death.  His  ambassadors  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  had  asked  in  marriage  a  Roman  princess;  but  the 
proposal  was  decently  eluded;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius, 
who  might  herself  have  been  the  victim,  expresses  her  abhorrence 
of  this  unnatural  conjunction.13  The  daughter  of  the  sultan 
was  bestowed  on  the  caliph  Moctadi,  with  the  imperious  condi¬ 
tion  that,  renouncing  the  society  of  his  wives  and  concubines,  he 
should  for  ever  confine  himself  to  this  honourable  alliance. 

The  greatness  and  unity  of  the  Turkish  empire  expired  in  the  DivMon  ot 
person  of  Malek  Shah.  His  vacant  throne  was  disputed  by  his  fi?nBSm1?' 
brother  and  his  four  sons ;  and,  after  a  series  of  civil  wars,  the  plTa 
treaty  which  reconciled  the  surviving  candidates  confirmed  a 
lasting  separation  in  the  Persian  dynasty,  the  eldest  and  princi¬ 
pal  branch  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  The  three  younger  dynasties 
were  those  of  Kerman,  of  Syria,  and  of  Roum :  the  first  of  these 
commanded  an  extensive,  though  obscure, H  dominion  on  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean ; M  the  second  expelled  the  Arabian 
princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus ;  and  the  third,  our  peculiar 
care,  invaded  the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  The  generous 
policy  of  Malek  contributed  to  their  elevation ;  he  allowed  the 

u  She  speaks  of  this  Fenian  royalty  as  iwdmit  KMoScuprfVrf/wr  vcWot.  Anna 
Comnena  was  only  nine  yean  old  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Malek  Shah  (a.d.  1092), 
sad,  when  she  speaks  of  his  assassination,  she  confounds  the  sultan  with  the  vizir 
(Alexias,  L  ri.  p.  177,  178  [c.  12]). 

M  So  obscure  that  the  industry  of  M.  de  Gnignes  oould  only  copy  (tom.  i.  p.  244, 
tom.  iii.  part  i.  p.  269,  Ac.)  the  history,  or  rather  list,  of  the  Seljukides  of  Kerman, 
ta  Bibiiothdqtse  Orientals.  They  were  extinguished  before  the  end  of  the  xiith 
century.  [For  the  soooeasion  of  the  Seljflks  of  Kirmftn,  a.d.  1041-1187,  see  8.  Lane* 

Fools,  Mohammedan  Dynasties,  p.  168.  The  main  line  of  the  Seljilks,  with  a  nom¬ 
inal  overlonUhip  over  the  younger  branches,  oontinued  to  rule  in  Irfck  A  jam  and 
Kfcurialn  and  expired  with  Rinjar  in  a.d.  1167.] 

M  Tavernier,  perhaps  the  only  traveller  who  has  visited  Kerman,  describes  the 
sapital  as  a  great  ruinous  village,  twenty-five  days’  journey  from  Ispahan,  and 
twenty  seven  from  Ormus,  In  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country  (Voyages  en  Turquis  et 
so  Perse,  p.  107.  110). 
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princes  of  his  blood,  even  those  whom  he  had  vanquished  in  the 
field,  to  seek  new  kingdoms  worthy  of  their  ambition ;  nor  was 
he  displeased  that  they  should  draw  away  the  more  ardent 
spirits  who  might  have  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign. 
As  the  supreme  head  of  his  family  and  nation,  the  great  sultan 
of  Persia  commanded  the  obedience  and  tribute  of  his  royal 
brethren;  the  throne  of  Kerman  and  Nice,  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus ;  the  Atabeks,  and  emirs  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
erected  their  standards  under  the  shadow  of  his  sceptre ;  “  and 
the  hordes  of  Turkmans  overspread  the  plains  of  the  western 
Asia.  After  the  death  of  Malek,  the  bands  of  union  and  sub¬ 
ordination  were  relaxed  and  finally  dissolved  ;  the  indulgence  of 
the  house  of  Seljuk  invested  their  slaves  with  the  inheritance  of 
kingdoms ;  and,  in  the  Oriental  style,  a  crowd  of  princes  arose 
from  the  dust  of  their  feet.M 

Conquest  A  prince  of  the  royal  line,  Gutulmish,  the  son  of  Izrail,  the 
uino^by  son  of  Seljuk,  had  fallen  in  a  battle  against  Alp  Arslan ;  and  the 
^TiS3“-  humane  victor  had  dropped  a  tear  over  his  grave.  His  five  sons, 
10S<  strong  in  arms,  ambitious  of  power,  and  eager  for  revenge,  un¬ 
sheathed  their  scymetars  against  the  son  of  Alp  Arslan.  The 
two  armies  expected  the  signal,  when  the  caliph,  forgetful  of 
the  majesty  which  secluded  him  from  vulgar  eyes,  interposed 
his  venerable  mediation.  “  Instead  of  shedding  the  blood  of 
your  brethren,  your  brethren  both  in  descent  and  faith,  unite 
your  forces  in  an  holy  war  against  the  Greeks,  the  enemies  of 
God  and  his  apostle.”  They  listened  to  his  voice ;  the  sultan 
embraced  his  rebellious  kinsmen ;  and  the  eldest,  the  valiant 
Soliman,  accepted  the  royal  standard,  which  gave  him  the  free 
conquest  and  hereditary  command  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  from  Arzeroum  to  Constantinople  and  the  unknown 
regions  of  the  West.®7  Accompanied  by  his  four  brothers,  he 

65  It  appears  from  Anna  Comnena  that  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor  obeyed  the 
signet  and  ohiauss  of  the  great  saltan  (Alexias,  1.  vi.  p.  170  [o.  9])  and  that  the  two 
sons  of  Soliman  were  detained  in  his  ooort  (p.  180  [o.  12]). 

6tt  This  expression  is  quoted  by  Petit  de  la  Oroix  (Vie  de  Gengisoan,  p.  161)  from 
some  poet,  most  probably  a  Persian.  [The  Blaves  wno  were  to  oondaot  the  affairs 
of  the  Seljuk  prinoes  generally  beoame  the  governors  or  regents,  at&begs,  for  their 
sons  or  heirs,  and  thus  got  the  supreme  power  into  their  hands.] 

57  On  the  oonquest  of  Asia  Minor,  M.  de  Guignes  has  derived  no  assistance 
from  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers,  who  produoe  a  naked  list  of  the  Seljukidea  of 
Boom.  The  Greeks  are  unwilling  to  expose  their  shame,  and  we  must  extort  some 
hints  from  Soylitzes  (p.  860,  863  [p.  781,  736,  ed.  B.]),  Nioephorus  Bryennins  (p. 
88,  91,  92,  <&o,  103,  104  [p.  180,  p.  186, 187,  p.  168  $qq.  ed.  B.]),  and  Anna  Oomneoa 
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passed  the  Euphrates :  the  Turkish  camp  was  soon  seated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kutaieh,  in  Phrygia ;  and  his  flying  cavalry  [cotynnm] 
laid  waste  the  country  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  and  the  Black 
Sea.  8ince  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor  had  been  exposed  to  the  transient  though  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Persians  and  Saracens;  but  the  fruits  of  a  lasting 
conquest  were  reserved  for  the  Turkish  sultan ;  and  his  arms 
were  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  who  aspired  to  reign  on  the 
ruins  of  their  country.  Since  the  captivity  of  Bomanus,  six 
years  the  feeble  son  of  Eudocia  had  trembled  under  the  weight 
of  the  Imperial  crown,  till  the  provinces  of  the  East  and  West 
were  lost  in  the  same  month  by  a  double  rebellion  :  of  either  Ca  d-  iora] 
chief  Nicephorus  was  the  common  name ;  but  the  surnames  of 
Bryennius  and  Botoniates  distinguish  the  European  and  Asiatic 
candidates.  Their  reasons,  or  rather  their  promises,  were 
weighed  in  the  divan ;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  Soliman  de¬ 
clared  himself  in  favour  of  Botoniates,  opened  a  free  passage  to 
his  troops  in  their  march  from  Antioch  to  Nice,  and  joined  the 
banner  of  the  crescent  to  that  of  the  cross.  After  his  ally  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  the  sultan  was  hospitably 
entertained  in  the  suburb  of  Chrysopolis  or  Scutari ;  and  a  body 
of  two  thousand  Turks  was  transported  into  Europe,  to  whose 
dexterity  and  courage  the  new  emperor  was  indebted  for  the 
defeat  and  captivity  of  his  rival  Bryennius.  But  the  conquest 
of  Europe  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asia :  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  deprived  of  the  obedience  and  revenue  of  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont;  and  the 
regular  progress  of  the  Turks,  who  fortified  the  passes  of  the 
rivers  and  mountains,  left  not  a  hope  of  their  retreat  or  expulsion. 
Another  candidate  implored  the  aid  of  the  sultan : w  Melissenus,  u.D.  ion; 
in  his  purple  robes  and  red  buskins,  attended  the  motions  of 
the  Turkish  camp ;  and  the  desponding  cities  were  tempted  by 
the  summons  of  a  Roman  prince,  who  immediately  surrendered 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  These  acquisitions  were  u  d.  ion] 
confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor  Alexius ;  his 
fear  of  Robert  compelled  him  to  seek  the  friendship  of  Soliman  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  sultan’s  death  that  he  extended  as 

(Alntet,  p.  91,  99.  Ste.  [111.  e.  9],  168,  *o.  [*i.  o.  9])  [and  tt»  Hitter?  of  Michel 
••  [II  «m  Ualiasenat  who  yioldod  N1q*m  to  BaUiauui.] 
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far  as  Nicomedia,  about  sixty  miles  from  Constantinople,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  world.  Trebizond  alone,  de¬ 
fended  on  either  side  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  preserved  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Euxine  the  ancient  character  of  a  Greek 
oolony,  and  the  future  destiny  of  a  Christian  empire. 

Since  the  firat  conquests  of  the  caliphs,  the  establishment  of 
the  Turks  in  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  was  the  most  deplorable 
loss  which  the  church  and  empire  had  sustained.  By  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Moslem  faith,  Soliman  deserved  the  name  of  Qaai, 
a  holy  champion ;  and  his  new  kingdom  of  the  Romans,  or  of 
Rowm,  was  added  to  the  tables  of  Oriental  geography.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  Constantinople,  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  confines  of  Syria ;  pregnant  with  mines  of 
silver  and  iron,  of  alum  and  copper,  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  and 
productive  of  cattle  and  excellent  horses.69  The  wealth  of  Lydia, 
the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  the  splendour  of  the  Augustan  age,  existed 
only  in  books  and  ruins,  which  were  equally  obscure  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Scythian  conquerors.  Yet,  in  the  present  decay,  Anatolia 
still  contains  some  wealthy  and  populous  cities ;  and,  under  the 
Byzantine  empire,  they  were  far  more  flourishing  in  numbers, 
size,  and  opulence.  By  the  choice  of  the  sultan,  Nice,  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Bithynia,  was  preferred  for  his  palace  and  fortress :  the 
seat  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roum  was  planted  one  hundred 
miles  from  Constantinople ;  and  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  denied 
and  derided  in  the  same  temple  in  which  it  had  been  pronounced 
by  the  first  general  synod  of  the  Catholics.  The  unity  of  God 
and  the  mission  of  Mahomet  were  preached  in  the  mosques  ;  the 
Arabian  learning  was  taught  in  the  schools ;  the  Cadhis  judged 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Koran ;  the  Turkish  manners  and 
language  prevailed  in  the  cities;  and  Turkman  camps  were 
scattered  over  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Anatolia.  On  the 
hard  conditions  of  tribute  and  servitude,  the  Greek  Christians 
might  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion ;  but  their  most  holy 
churches  were  profaned;  their  priestB  and  bishops  were  in¬ 
sulted;60  they  were  compelled  to  suffer  the  triumph  of  the 

59  Such  is  (he  description  of  Bo  am  by  Haiton  the  Armenian,  whose  Tartar 
history  may  be  found  in  the  oolleotions  of  Bamnsio  and  Bergeron  [and  in  I*,  de 
Backer’s  L’extrdme  orient  an  moyen  Age,  p.  125  sqq 1877]  (see  Abulfeda, 
Geograph,  olimat.  xvii.  p.  801-805  [and  P.  Paris,  in  Hist,  littlraire  de  France,  t.  25, 
p.  479  sqq.,  1869]). 

60Didt  eos  qnendam  abusione  SodomiticA  intervertisse  episoopnm  (Guibert. 
Abbat.  Hist.  Hierosol.  1.  i.  p.  468).  It  is  odd  enough  that  we  shonld  find  a  parallel 
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pagans  and  the  apostacy  of  their  brethren;  many  thousand 
children  were  marked  by  the  knife  of  circumcision ;  and  many 
thousand  captives  were  devoted  to  the  service  or  the  pleasures 
of  their  masters.'”  After  the  loss  of  Asia,  Antioch  still  main* 
tained  her  primitive  allegiance  to  Christ  and  Caesar ;  but  the 
solitary  province  was  separated  from  all  Roman  aid,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Mahometan  powers.  The  despair  of 
Philaretns  the  governor  prepared  the  sacrifice  of  his  religion  and 
loyalty,  had  not  his  guilt  been  prevented  by  his  son,  who  hastened 
to  the  Nicene  palace,  and  offered  to  deliver  this  valuable  prize 
into  the  hands  of  Soliman.  The  ambitious  sultan  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  in  twelve  nights  (for  he  reposed  in  the  day)  per¬ 
formed  a  march  of  six  hundred  miles.  Antioch  was  oppressed 
by  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  his  enterprise ;  and  the  dependent 
cities,  as  far  as  Laodicea  and  the  confines  of  Aleppo,41  obeyed  the 
example  of  the  metropolis.  From  Laodicea  to  the  Thracian  Bos¬ 
phorus,  or  arm  of  St.  George,  the  conquests  and  reign  of  Soliman 
extended  thirty  days’  journey  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  ten 
or  fifteen,  between  the  rocks  of  Lycia  and  the  Black  Sea.®  The 
Turkish  ignorance  of  navigation  protected,  for  a  while,  the  in¬ 
glorious  safety  of  the  emperor ;  but  no  sooner  had  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  ships  been  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  captive 
Greeks,  than  Alexius  trembled  behind  the  walls  of  his  capital. 
His  plaintive  epistles  were  dispersed  over  Europe,  to  excite  the 
compassion  of  the  Latins,  and  to  paint  the  danger,  the  weakness, 
and  the  riches,  of  the  city  of  Constantine.*4 

paw  gw  of  ths  game  people  in  the  present  age.  “  II  n’est  point  d’horrenr  que  ces 
Twee  n’ayent  commie,  et  semblablee  anx  soldats  eff renin,  qui  dans  la  sac  d’une 
nils  non  oontens  de  disposer  de  tout  4  lenr  grl  pretendent  encore  snx  suede  les 
mains  desirables,  qoelqaes  Hipahis  ont  portl  learn  attentats  snr  la  pcrsonne  dn 
Ti«n  rabbi  de  la  synagogue,  et  oelle  de  I’Archlvlque  Orec  ”  (Mlmoires  dn  Baron 
de  Tott,  tom.  ii  p.  193). 

#1  The  emperor,  or  abbot,  describe  the  scenes  of  a  Turkish  camp  as  if  they  had 
been  present.  Metres  correptm  in  oonspectu  fill  arum  moltipliciter  repetitis  diver- 
surani  ooitibcu  Tcxabantnr  (is  that  the  true  reading?),  cum  fili®  assistentes  carmine 
prmcinere  saltando  cogerentur.  Mox  eadem  paesio  ad  Alias,  Ac. 

•*  Bee  Antioch,  and  the  death  of  Soliman,  in  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  1.  vi.  p. 
16«,  169  c.  9j),  with  the  notes  of  Dncange. 

**  William  of  Tyre  (1.  i.  c.  9,  10,  p.  685)  gives  the  most  authentic  and  deplorable 
aaaoant  of  these  Turkish  conquests. 

**  In  his  epistle  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  Alexius  seems  to  fall  too  low  beneath 
hts  character  and  dignity  ;  yet  it  is  approved  by  Ducange  (Not.  sd  Alexiad.  p.  885, 
As.)  and  paraphrased  by  the  abbot  Guibert,  a  contemporary  historian.  The  Greek 
text  no  longer  exists  ;  and  each  translator  and  scribe  might  say  with  Guibert  (p.  475), 
serfais  vesta ta  meis,  a  privilege  of  most  indefinite  latitude.  [Guibert  incorporates 
the  substance  of  this  letter,  Reouail,  H.  Ooo.  iv.  p.  181  $qq.  The  best  edition  of 
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But  the  most  interesting  conquest  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  was 
that  of  Jerusalem,66  which  soon  became  the  theatre  of  nations. 
In  their  capitulation  with  Omar,  the  inhabitants  had  stipulated 
the  assurance  of  their  religion  and  property ;  but  the  articles 
were  interpreted  by  a  master  against  whom  it  was  dangerous 
to  dispute ;  and  in  the  four  hundred  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
caliphs,  the  political  climate  of  Jerusalem  was  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  storms  and  sunshine.66  By  the  increase  of  prose¬ 
lytes  and  population,  the  Mahometans  might  excuse  their  usur¬ 
pation  of  three-fourths  of  the  city ;  but  a  peculiar  quarter  was 
reserved  for  the  patriarch  with  his  clergy  and  people ;  a  tribute 
of  two  pieces  of  gold  was  the  price  of  protection ;  and  the  sepul¬ 
chre  of  Christ,  with  the  church  of  the  Besurrection,  was  still  left 
in  the  hands  of  his  votaries.  Of  these  votaries,  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  and  respectable  portion  were  strangers  to  Jerusalem :  the 
pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  had  been  stimulated,  rather  than 
suppressed,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  always  prompted  these  perilous  journeys  was  nour¬ 
ished  by  the  congenial  passions  of  grief  and  indignation.  A 
crowd  of  pilgrims  from  the  East  and  West  continued  to  visit  the 
holy  sepulchre  and  the  adjacent  sanctuaries,  more  especially  at 
the  festival  at  Easter ;  and  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  Nestorians 

the  text  (preserved  only  in  Latin)  is  that  of  the  Count  de  Riant  (1877  and  again 
1879).  A  controversy  has  raged  over  the  genuineness  of  the  document.  Riant 
rejects  it  as  spurious  (like  Wilken,  Ka tuner,  and  others).  But  it  was  accepted  as 
genuine  by  Sybel,  and  has  been  defended  more  recently  by  Vasilievski  (Zhurn.  Min. 
Nar.  Prosv.  164,  p.  826  sqq.t  1872)  and  Hagenmeyer  (Byz.  Ztsoh.  vi.  1  gqq.t  1897). 
It  is  doubtless  genuine.  The  objections  brought  against  it  are  not  weighty  ;  and  the 
critics  who  oondemn  it  have  offered  no  theory  of  its  origin  that  is  in  the  least  prob¬ 
able.  It  is  perfectly  incredible  that  it  was  composed  as  a  deliberate  forgery  in  the 
year  1098-9  in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders,  as  Riant  tries  to  establish.  Its  contents 
are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  this  theory.  It  was  probably  written  long  before 
the  First  Crusade ;  and  Hagenmeyer  is  probably  right  in  assigning  it  to  1088,  when 
the  Empire  was  in  danger  from  the  Patzinaks,  and  some  months  after  the  personal 
interview  of  Alexius  with  Robert  of  Flanders  at  Berrcea.  The  letter,  of  course,  has 
suffered  seriously  in  the  process  of  its  translation  into  Latin.] 

65  Our  best  fund  for  the  history  of  Jerusalem  from  Heraclius  to  the  crusades  is 
contained  in  two  large  and  original  passages  of  William,  archbishop  of  Tyre  (L  L  o. 
1-10,  1.  xviii.  c.  5,  6),  the  principal  author  of  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  M.  de 
Guignes  has  oomposed  a  very  learned  Mdmoire  sur  le  Commerce  dee  Francois  dans 
le  Levant  avant  les  Croisades,  Ac.  (M6m.  de  l’Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom. 
xxxvii.  p.  467-500). 

60  Secundum  Dominorum  dispositionem  plerumque  luoida  plerumque  nubila 
recepit  intervalla,  et  ©grotantis  more  temporum  praesentium  gravabatur  aut  respirabat 
qualitate  (1.  i.  o.  8,  p.  630).  The  Latinity  of  William  of  Tyre  is  by  no  means  oon- 
iemptible ;  but  in  his  aooount  of  490  years,  from  the  loss  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem, 
he  exceeds  the  true  aooount  by  thirty  yean. 
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and  Jacobites,  the  Copts  and  Abyssinians,  the  Armenians  and 
Georgians,  maintained  the  chapels,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor  of 
their  respective  communions.  The  harmony  of  prayer  in  so  many 
various  tongues,  the  worship  of  so  many  nations  in  the  common 
temple  of  their  religion,  might  have  afforded  a  spectacle  of  edifi¬ 
cation  and  peace ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  sects  was  em¬ 
bittered  by  hatred  and  revenge;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  a 
suffering  Messiah,  who  had  pardoned  his  enemies,  they  aspired 
to  command  and  persecute  their  spiritual  brethren.  The  pre¬ 
eminence  was  asserted  by  the  spirit  and  numbers  of  the  Franks ; 
and  the  greatness  of  Charlemagne 07  protected  both  the  Latin 
pilgrims,  and  the  Catholics  of  the  East.  The  poverty  of  Carthage, 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem  was  relieved  by  the  alms  of  that  pious 
emperor ;  and  many  monasteries  of  Palestine  were  founded  or  re¬ 
stored  by  his  liberal  devotion.  Harun  Alrashid,  the  greatest  of 
the  Abbassides,  esteemed  in  his  Christian  brother  a  similar  su¬ 
premacy  of  genius  and  power ;  their  friendship  was  cemented  by 
a  frequent  intercourse  of  gifts  and  embassies;  and  the  caliph, 
without  resigning  the  substantial  dominion,  presented  the  em¬ 
peror  with  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  perhaps  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  mon¬ 
archy,  the  republic  of  Amalphi  promoted  the  interest  of  trade 
and  religion  in  the  East.  Her  vessels  transported  the  Latin 
pilgrims  to  the  coasts  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  deserved,  by 
their  useful  imports,  the  favour  and  alliance  of  the  Fatimite 
caliphs:*  an  annual  fair  was  instituted  on  mount  Calvary; 
and  the  Italian  merchants  founded  the  convent  and  hospital  of 
8t.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  cradle  of  the  monastic  and  military 
order,  which  has  since  reigned  in  the  isles  of  Rhodes  and  of 
Malta.  Had  the  Christian  pilgrims  been  content  to  revere  the 
tomb  of  a  prophet,  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  instead  of  blaming, 
would  have  imitated,  their  piety ;  but  these  rigid  Unitarians 
were  scandalized  by  a  worship  which  represents  the  birth,  death, 
and  resurrection,  of  a  God ;  the  Catholic  images  were  branded 

•7  For  the  transactions  of  Charlemagne  with  the  Holj  Land,  tee  Eginhard  (de 
VitA  Caroli  Magni,  a.  16,  p.  79*82),  Constantine  Porphyrogenltus  (de  Administratione 
Imperii,  L  ii.  e.  26,  p.  80),  and  Pagi  (Critioa,  tom.  iii.  a.d.  800,  No.  18,  14,  16). 

M  The  oaliph  granted  his  privileges,  Amalphi  Unis  viris  amiois  et  ntiliom  Intro* 
doctor*  bus  (Qeeta  Dei,  p.  984).  The  trade  of  Venioe  to  Egypt  and  Palestine  can¬ 
not  produce  so  old  a  title,  unless  we  adopt  the  laughable  translation  of  a  Frenchman 
who  mistook  the  two  factions  of  the  drous  (Veneti  et  Praaini)  for  the  Venetians  and 
Parisians. 
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with  the  name  of  idols ;  and  the  Moslems  smiled  with  indig¬ 
nation  69  at  the  miraculous  flame,  which  was  kindled  on  the  eve 
of  Easter  in  the  holy  sepulchre.70  This  pious  fraud,  first  devised 
in  the  ninth  century,71  was  devoutly  cherished  by  the  Latin 
crusaders,  and  is  annually  repeated  by  the  clergy  of  the  Greek, 
Armenian,  and  Coptic  sects,78  who  impose  on  the  credulous  spec¬ 
tators  78  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  their  tyrants.  In 
every  age,  a  principle  of  toleration  has  been  fortified  by  a  sense 
of  interest ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  prince  and  his  emir  was 
increased  each  year  by  the  expense  and  tribute  of  so  many 
thousand  strangers. 

The  revolution  which  transferred  the  sceptre  from  the  Ab- 
bassides  to  the  Fatimites  was  a  benefit,  rather  than  an  injury, 
to  the  Holy  Land.  A  sovereign  resident  in  Egypt  was  more 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  Christian  trade;  and  the  emirs 
of  Palestine  were  less  remote  from  the  justice  and  power  of 
the  throne.  But  the  third  of  these  Fatimite  caliphs  was  the 
famous  Hakem,74  a  frantic  youth,  who  was  delivered  by  his  im¬ 
piety  and  despotism  from  the  fear  either  of  God  or  man ;  and 
whose  reign  was  a  wild  mixture  of  vice  and  folly.  Regardless 
of  the  most  ancient  customs  of  Egypt,  he  imposed  on  the  women 
an  absolute  confinement :  the  restraint  excited  the  clamours  of 
both  sexes;  their  clamours  provoked  his  fury;  a  part  of  Old 
Cairo  was  delivered  to  the  flames ;  and  the  guards  and  citizens 

00  An  Arabia  ohroniole  of  Jerusalem  (apud  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  i.  p. 
628,  tom.  iv.  p.  868)  attests  the  unbelief  of  the  caliph  and  the  historian ;  yet  Canta- 
cuzene  presumes  to  appeal  to  the  Mahometans  themselves  for  the  truth  of  this  per¬ 
petual  miracle. 

70  In  his  Dissertations  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  learned  Mosheim  has 
separately  discussed  this  pretended  miracle  (tom.  ii.  p.  214-806),  de  1  amine  saneti 
sepulchri. 

71  William  of  Malmsbury  (1.  iv.  o.  ii.  p.  209)  quotes  the  Itinerary  of  the  monk 
Bernard,  an  eye-witness,  who  visited  Jerusalem  a.d.  870.  The  miracle  is  confirmed 
by  another  pilgrim  some  years  older ;  and  Mosheim  ascribes  the  invention  to  the 
Ftanks  soon  after  the  decease  of  Charlemagne. 

72  Our  travellers,  Sandys  (p.  134),  Th6venot  (p.  621-627),  Maundrell  (p.  94,  95), 
<fco.,  describe  thiB  extravagant  farce.  The  Catholics  are  puzzled  to  decide  when 
the  miracle  ended  and  the  trick  began. 

78  The  Orientals  themselves  confess  the  fraud,  and  plead  necessity  and  edification 
(Mdmoires  du  Chevalier  d’Arvieux,  tom.  ii.  p.  140 ;  Joseph  Abudacni,  Hist.  Copt, 
o.  20) ;  but  I  will  not  attempt,  with  Mosheim,  to  explain  the  mode.  Our  travellers 
have  failed  with  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples. 

74  See  d’Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  411),  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p. 
890,  397,  400,  401),  Elmaoin  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  321-323),  and  Marei  (p.  884-8861,  ao 
historian  of  Egypt,  translated  by  Beiske  from  Arabio  into  German,  and  veroally 
interpreted  to  me  by  a  friend.  [Al-Hakim  Abu-All  al-Mansur  reigned  in  Egypt 
from  996  to  1030.] 
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were  engaged  many  days  in  a  bloody  conflict.  At  first  the 
caliph  declared  himself  a  zealous  Musulman,  the  founder  or 
benefactor  of  mosques  and  colleges :  twelve  hundred  and  ninety 
copies  of  the  Koran  were  transcribed  at  his  expense  in  letters  of 
gold ;  and  his  edict  extirpated  the  vineyards  of  the  Upper  Egypt. 

Bat  his  vanity  was  soon  flattered  by  the  hope  of  introducing  a 
new  religion ;  he  aspired  above  the  fame  of  a  prophet,  and  styled  A  D- 101 7) 
himself  the  visible  image  of  the  Most  High  God,  who,  after  nine 
apparitions  on  earth,  was  at  length  manifest  in  hiB  royal  person. 

At  the  name  of  Hakem,  the  lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
every  knee  was  bent  in  religious  adoration :  his  mysteries  were 
performed  on  a  mountain  near  Cairo ;  sixteen  thousand  converts 
had  signed  his  profession  of  faith;  and  at  the  present  hour,  a 
free  and  warlike  people,  the  Druses  of  mount  Libanus,  are  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  life  and  divinity  of  a  madman  and  tyrant.75  In 
his  divine  character,  Hakem  hated  the  Jews  and  Christians,  as 
the  servants  of  his  rivals ;  while  some  remains  of  prejudice  or 
prudence  still  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  law  of  Mahomet.75  Both 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  his  cruel  and  wanton  persecution  made 
some  martyrs  and  many  apostates:  the  common  rights  and 
special  privileges  of  the  sectaries  were  equally  disregarded ;  and 
a  general  interdict  was  laid  on  the  devotion  of  strangers  and 
natives.  The  temple  of  the  Christian  world,  the  church  of  the  s*eru«^ 
Resurrection,  was  demolished  to  its  foundations ;  the  luminous  a.c-  1000 
prodigy  of  Easter  was  interrupted,  and  much  profane  labour  was 
exhausted  to  destroy  the  cave  in  the  rock,  which  properly  con¬ 
stitutes  the  holy  sepulchre.  At  the  report  of  this  sacrilege,  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  astonished  and  afflicted ;  but,  instead  of 


7*  The  religion  of  the  Druses  is  concealed  by  their  ignorance  end  hypocrisy .  Their 
secret  doctrines  ere  confined  to  the  elect  who  profess  e  contemplative  life ;  end 
the  vulgar  Druses,  the  most  indifferent  of  men.  oooesionelly  conform  to  the  worship 
of  the  Mehometeos  end  Christiens  of  their  neighbourhood-  The  little  thet  is,  or 
dtsems  to  be,  known  mey  be  seen  in  the  industrious  Niebuhr  (Voyages,  tom.  ii.  p. 
354*857)  end  the  second  volume  of  the  reocnt  end  instructive  Travels  of  M.  de  Vol* 
ney.  [The  religion  of  the  Druses  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  Bilvestre  de 
Secy  m  his  Ezposd  de  la  religion  des  Druses,  in  two  volumes,  1888.1 

was  not  in  his  ‘divine  character'  thet  Hakem  *  hated  the  Jews  end 
Christians,'  bat  in  that  of  a  Mahometan  bigot,  which  he  displayed  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  reign.  His  bar  barons  persecutions  and  the  burning  of  the  ohuroh  of 
the  Resurrection  at  Jerusalem  belong  entirely  to  that  period ;  and  his  assumption 
of  divinity  was  followed  by  an  edict  of  toleration  to  Jews  and  Christians.  The  Ma¬ 
hometans,  whose  religion  he  then  treated  with  hostility  and  oontempt,  being  far 
the  most  numerous,  were  his  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  therefore  the  objects  of 
his  most  inveterate  hatted  ”  (Milman,  note  to  this  passage).) 
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arming  in  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  bnrning  or  banishing  the  Jews,  as  the  secret  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  impious  barbarian.77  Yet  the  calamities  of  J erusalem 
were  in  some  measure  alleviated  by  the  inconstancy  or  repent¬ 
ance  of  Hakem  himself ;  and  the  royal  mandate  was  sealed  for 
the  restitution  of  the  churches,  when  the  tyrant  was  assassinated 
by  the  emissaries  of  his  sister.  The  succeeding  caliphs  resumed 
the  maxims  of  religion  and  policy ;  a  free  toleration  was  again 
granted ;  with  the  pious  aid  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople 
the  holy  sepulchre  arose  from  its  ruins ;  and,  after  a  short  ab¬ 
stinence,  the  pilgrims  returned  with  an  increase  of  appetite  to 
the  spiritual  feast.78  In  the  sea-voyage  of  Palestine,  the  dangers 
were  frequent  and  the  opportunities  rare ;  but  the  conversion 
of  Hungary  opened  a  safe  communication  between  Germany 
and  Greece.  The  charity  of  St.  Stephen,  the  apostle  of  his 
kingdom,  relieved  and  conducted  his  itinerant  brethren ; 78  and 
increase  ot  from  Belgrade  to  Antioch  they  traversed  fifteen  hundred  miles 
of  a  Christian  empire.  Among  the  Franks,  the  zeal  of  pilgrim- 
age  prevaiig^  beyond  the  example  of  former  times;  and  the 
roads  were  covered  with  multitudes  of  either  sex  and  of  every 
rank,  who  professed  their  contempt  of  life,  so  soon  as  they  should 
have  kissed  the  tomb  of  their  Redeemer.  Princes  and  prelates 
abandoned  the  care  of  their  dominions ;  and  the  numbers  of 
these  pious  caravans  were  a  prelude  to  the  armies  which  marched 
in  the  ensuing  age  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  About  thirty 
years  before  the  first  crusade,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  with 
the  bishops  of  Utrecht,  Bamberg,  and  Ratdsbon,  undertook  this 
laborious  journey  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Jordan ;  and  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  their  followers  amounted  to  seven  thousand  per¬ 
sons.  At  Constantinople,  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  emperor ;  but  the  ostentation  of  their  wealth  provoked  the  as¬ 
sault  of  the  wild  Arabs;  they  drew  their  swords  with  scrupulous 
reluctance,  and  sustained  a  siege  in  the  village  of  Capernaum, 

77  See  Glaber,  L  iii.  o.  7,  and  the  Annate  of  Baronins  and  Pagi,  a.d.  1009. 

78  Per  idem  tempos  ex  univeroo  or  be  tarn  innumerabilis  multi  todo  ooepit  eon- 
fluere  ad  sepnlohrnm  Salvatoris  Hieroeolymis,  quantum  nnllus  hominnm  pci  os 
sperare  poterat.  Ordo  inferioria  plebis  .  .  .  mediocree  .  .  .  regee  et  oomites  -  .  • 
prasules  .  .  .  mulieres  mult®  nobiles  onm  pauperioribus  .  .  .  Ploribns  enim  eta* 
mentis  deaiderinm  mori  prinaqnam  ad  propria  reverterentur  (Glaber,  1.  iv.  c.  6; 
Bouquet,  Historians  of  Franoe,  tom.  x.  p.  50). 

79  Glaber,  1.  iii.  o.  1.  Katona  (Hist.  Critic.  Begum  Hungari®,  tom.  i.  p.  804* 
811)  examines  whether  St.  Stephen  founded  a  monastery  at  Jerusalem. 
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till  they  were  rescued  by  the  venal  protection  of  the  Fatimite 
emir.  After  visiting  the  holy  places,  they  embarked  for  Italy, 
but  only  a  remnant  of  two  thousand  arrived  in  safety  in  their 
native  land.  Ingnlphns,  a  secretary  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
was  a  companion  of  this  pilgrimage :  he  observes  that  they 
sallied  from  Normandy,  thirty  stout  and  well-appointed  horse¬ 
men  ;  but  that  they  repassed  the  Alps,  twenty  miserable  palmers, 
with  the  staff  in  their  hand,  and  the  wallet  at  their  back.80 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  tranquillity  of  the  conquest 

Fatimite  caliphs  was  invaded  by  the  Turks.81  One  of  the wiemby 

lieutenants  of  Malek  Shah,  Atsiz  the  Carizmian,  marched  into  lhD.  m?* 

1066 

Syria  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  reduced  Damascus 
by  famine  and  the  sword.  Hems,  and  the  other  cities  of  themim., 
province,  acknowledged  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  and  the  sultan Emmal 
of  Persia ;  and  the  victorious  emir  advanced  without  resistance 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  the  Fatimite  was  preparing  to  fly 
into  the  heart  of  Africa ;  but  the  negroes  of  his  guard  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Cairo  made  a  desperate  sally,  and  repulsed  the 
Turk  from  the  confines  of  Egypt.  In  his  retreat,  he  indulged 
the  licence  of  slaughter  and  rapine ;  the  judge  and  notaries  of 
Jerusalem  were  invited  to  his  camp;  and  their  execution  was 
followed  by  the  massacre  of  three  thousand  citizens.  The 
cruelty  or  the  defeat  of  Atsiz  was  soon  punished  by  the  sultan 
Toucush,  the  brother  of  Malek  Shah,  who,  with  a  higher  title 
and  more  formidable  powers,  asserted  the  dominion  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  The  house  of  Seljuk  reigned  about  twenty  years  in 
Jerusalem ; 88  but  the  hereditary  command  of  the  holy  city  and 

**  Baronina  (a.d.  1064,  No.  43-56)  has  transcribed  the  greater  part  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  narratives  of  Ingnlphns,  Marianna,  and  Lambertns.  [Descriptions  of  the 
Holy  Land  by  pilgrims  of  the  12th  century,  translated  into  English,  will  be  found 
In  to  Is.  iv.  and  v.  of  the  Library  of  the  Palestine  Pilgrims’  Text  Society.] 

ai  8ee  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  349,  350)  and  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  287, 
m  Pocock).  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  iii.  part  i.  p.  215,  216)  adds 
the  testimonies,  or  rather  the  names,  of  Abulfeda  and  Novairi. 

**  From  the  expedition  of  Isar  Atsiz  (a.h.  469,  a.d.  1076)  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Ortokidee  (a.d.  1096).  Yet  William  of  Tyre  (1.  i.  c.  6,  p.  633)  asserts  that 
Jerusalem  was  thirty-eight  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  ;  and  an  Arabic  chronicle, 
quoted  by  Pagi  (tom.  iv.  p.  2021,  supposes  that  the  city  was  reduoed  by  a  Carizmian 
general  to  the  obedienoe  of  tne  caliph  of  Bagdad,  a.h.  468,  a.d.  1070.  These 
early  dates  are  not  very  compatible  with  the  general  history  of  Asia;  and  I  am 
sore  that,  as  late  as  a.d.  1064,  the  regnum  Babylonioum  (of  Cairo)  still  prevailed 
in  Palestine)  Baronins,  a.d.  1064,  No.  56).  [See  Mujir  ad-DIn,  Histoire  de  Jerusalem, 
tranal.  Sauvaire  (1876),  p.  69-70 ;  who  states  that  Atsiz  ibn  Auk  (the  Khwarizmian 
governor  of  Damascus)  took  Jerusalem  in  1070-1  and  the  Abbasid  caliph  was  pro¬ 
claimed  there  two  yean  later,  and  the  OrtokidB  expelled  in  1096.] 
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territory  was  entrusted  or  abandoned  to  the  emir  Ortok,  the 
chief  of  a  tribe8**  of  Turkmans,  whose  children,  after  their  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  Palestine,  formed  two  dynasties  on  the  borders  of 
Armenia  and  Assyria.88  The  Oriental  Christians  and  the  Latin 
pilgrims  deplored  a  revolution,  which,  instead  of  the  regular 
government  and  old  alliance  of  the  caliphs,  imposed  on  their 
necks  the  iron  yoke  of  the  strangers  of  the  north.88  In  his 
court  and  camp  the  great  sultan  had  adopted  in  some  degree 
the  arts  and  manners  of  Persia ;  but  the  body  of  the  Turkish 
nation,  and  more  especially  the  pastoral  tribes,  still  breathed 
the  fierceness  of  the  desert.  From  Nice  to  Jerusalem,  the 
western  countries  of  Asia  were  a  scene  of  foreign  and  domestic 
hostility ;  and  the  shepherds  of  Palestine,  who  held  a  precarious 
sway  on  a  doubtful  frontier,  had  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  to 
await  the  slow  profits  of  commercial  and  religious  freedom. 
The  pilgrims,  who,  through  innumerable  perils,  had  reached 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  were  the  victims  of  private  rapine  or 
public  oppression,  and  often  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  famine 
and  disease,  before  they  were  permitted  to  salute  the  holy 
sepulchre.  A  spirit  of  native  barbarism,  or  recent  zeal, 
prompted  the  Turkmans  to  insult  the  clergy  of  every  sect; 
the  patriarch  was  dragged  by  the  hair  along  the  pavement 
and  cast  into  a  dungeon,  to  extort  a  ransom  from  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  his  flock ;  and  the  divine  worship  in  the  church  of 
the  Resurrection  was  often  disturbed  by  the  savage  rudeness 
of  its  masters.  The  pathetic  tale  excited  the  millions  of 
the  West  to  march  under  the  standard  of  the  Cross  to  the 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  yet  how  trifling  is  the  sum  of 
these  accumulated  evils,  if  compared  with  the  single  act  of 
the  sacrilege  of  Hakem,  which  had  been  so  patiently  endured 
by  the  Latin  Christians  I  A  slighter  provocation  inflamed  the 
more  irascible  temper  of  their  descendants :  a  new  spirit  had 
arisen  of  religious  chivalry  and  papal  dominion ;  a  nerve  was 
touched  of  exquisite  feeling;  and  the  sensation  vibrated  to  the 
heart  of  Europe. 

“■  [Family.]  19  Da  Guignee,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  i.  p.  349-363. 

84  Willerm.  Tyr.  L  i.  o.  8,  p.  634,  who  strives  hard  to  magnify  the  Christian 
grievances.  The  Turks  exacted  an  aureus  from  each  pilgrim!  The  caphar  of 
the  Franks  ia  now  fourteen  dollars ;  and  Enrope  does  not  complain  of  this  volun¬ 
tary  tax. 
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CHAPTER  LVm 

Origin  and  Numbers  of  the  First  Crusade — Characters  of  the 
Latin  Princes — Their  March  to  Constantinople — Policy 
of  the  Creek  Emperor  Alexius — Conquest  of  Nice,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  by  the  Franks — Deliverance  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre— Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  first  King  of  Jerusalem 
— Institutions  of  the  French  or  Latin  Kingdom 

ABOUT  twenty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Thwart* 
the  Turks,  the  holy  sepulchre  was  visited  by  an  hermit 
of  the  name  of  Peter,  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  the  pro-  «>«  hermit 
vince  of  Picardy  1  in  France.  His  resentment  and  sympathy 
were  excited  by  his  own  injuries  and  the  oppression  of  the 
Christian  name ;  he  mingled  his  team  with  those  of  the 
patriarch,  and  earnestly  inquired  if  no  hopes  of  relief  could 
be  entertained  from  the  Greek  emperors  of  the  East.  The 
patriarch  exposed  the  vices  and  weakness  of  the  successors  of 
Constantine.  “  I  will  rouse,”  exclaimed  the  hermit,  “  the 
martial  nations  of  Europe  in  your  cause ;  ”  and  Europe  was 
obedient  to  the  call  of  the  hermit.  The  astonished  patriarch 
dismissed  him  with  epistles  of  credit  and  complaint ;  and  no 
sooner  did  he  land  at  Bari  than  Peter  hastened  to  kiss  the  feet 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  His  stature  was  small,  his  appearance 
contemptible  ;  but  his  eye  was  keen  and  lively  ;  and  he  pos¬ 
sessed  that  vehemence  of  speech  which  seldom  fails  to  impart 
the  persuasion  of  the  soul.1  He  was  bom  of  a  gentleman’s 

1  Whimsical  enough  ii  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Picard*,  and  from  thenoe  of 
Picard*,  which  does  not  date  earlier  than  a.d.  1200.  It  was  an  academical  joke, 
an  epithet  ftrst  applied  to  the  quarrelsome  humour  of  those  students,  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Pans,  who  came  from  the  frontier  of  France  and  Flanders  (Valesii 
NotUia  Oaliiarum,  p.  447  ;  Longuerue,  Description  de  la  France,  p.  641. 

*  William  of  Tyre  (1.  i.  cl  11,  p.  637,  638)  thus  describes  the  hermit:  Pusillus, 
persons  contempt! bills,  vivaoie  ingenii,  et  oculum  habens  perspioaoem  gratumque, 

•4  spools  ft  nans  ei  non  doerat  eloquium.  See  Albert  Aquenais,  p.  186.  Guibert, 
p.  482.  Anna  Comnena  in  Alexiad.  L  x.  p.  284  [c.  6],  Ac.  with  Ducange’s  notes,  p. 

342.  In  the  writers  who  are  contemporary  with  the  First  Crusade  there  is  not  a 
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family  (for  we  most  now  adopt  a  modern  idiom),  and  his 
military  service  was  under  the  neighbouring  counts  of  Boulogne, 
the  heroes  of  the  first  crusade.  But  he  soon  relinquished  the 
sword  and  the  world  ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  his  wife,  however 
noble,  was  aged  and  ugly,  he  might  withdraw,  with  the  less 
reluctance,  from  her  bed  to  a  convent,  and  at  length  to  an 
hermitage.  In  this  austere  solitude,  his  body  was  emaciated, 
his  fancy  was  inflamed  ;  whatever  he  wished,  he  believed ; 
whatever  he  believed,  he  saw  in  dreams  and  revelations. 
From  Jerusalem  the  pilgrim  returned  an  accomplished  fanatic ; 
but,  as  he  excelled  in  the  popular  madness  of  the  times,  Pope 
Urban  the  Second  received  him  as  a  prophet,  applauded  his 
glorious  design,  promised  to  support  it  in  a  general  council, 
and  encouraged  him  to  proclaim  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Invigorated  by  the  approbation  of  the  Pontiff,  his 
zealous  missionary  traversed,  with  speed  and  success,  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Italy  and  France.  His  diet  was  abstemious,  his 
prayers  long  and  fervent,  and  the  alms  which  he  received  with 
one  hand,  he  distributed  with  the  other ;  his  head  was  bare, 
his  feet  naked,  his  meagre  body  was  wrapt  in  a  coarse  gar¬ 
ment  ;  he  bore  and  displayed  a  weighty  crucifix ;  and  the  ass 
on  which  he  rode  was  sanctified  in  the  public  eye  by  the 
service  of  the  man  of  God.  He  preached  to  innumerable 
crowds  in  the  churches,  the  streets,  and  the  high-ways :  the 
hermit  entered  with  equal  confidence  the  palace  and  the 
cottage ;  and  the  people,  for  all  was  people,  were  impetuously 
moved  by  his  call  to  repentance  and  arms.  When  he  painted 
the  sufferings  of  the  natives  and  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  every 
heart  was  melted  to  compassion;  every  breast  glowed  with 
indignation,  when  he  challenged  the  warriors  of  the  age  to 
defend  their  brethren  and  rescue  their  Saviour :  his  ignorance  of 
art  and  language  was  compensated  by  sighs,  and  tears,  and 
ejaculations ;  and  Peter  supplied  the  deficiency  of  reason  by 
loud  and  frequent  appeals  to  Christ  and  his  mother,  to  the 
saints  and  angels  of  paradise,  with  whom  he  had  personally 

word  of  Peter  the  Hermit  instigating  Pope  Urban,  nor  is  he  mentioned  as  present 
attheOonnoil  of  Clermont.  The  story  first  appears  in  Albert  of  Aix  and  a  little 
later  in  the  Chanson  d’Antioohe  (of  the  Pilgrim  Riohard,  c.  1145),  whioh  has  been 
edited  by  P.  Paris,  1848.  See  Hagenmeyer,  Peter  der  Eremite,  1879.  After  the 
Council  of  Clermont  Peter  was  aotive  in  preaching  the  Crusade  in  his  own  oountry 
in  the  north-east  of  France,  as  we  know  from  Guibertus.] 
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convened.  The  most  perfect  orator  of  Athens  might  have 
envied  the  success  of  his  eloquenoe:  the  rustic  enthusiast  in¬ 
spired  the  passions  which  he  felt,  and  Christendom  expected 
with  impatience  the  counsels  and  decrees  of  the  supreme 
Pontiff. 

The  magnanimous  spirit  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  had  already  urbu  n. 
embraced  the  design  of  arming  Europe  against  Asia;  the of 
ardour  of  his  zeal  and  ambition  still  breathes  in  his  epistles.  HZ'ioat' 
From  either  side  of  the  Alps,  fifty  thousand  Catholics  had  en- M<urch 
listed  under  the  banner  of  St.  Peter ;  *  and  his  successor  reveals 
hie  intention  of  marching  at  their  head  against  the  impious 
sectaries  of  Mahomet.  But  the  glory  or  reproach  of  executing, 
though  not  in  person,  this  holy  enterprise  was  reserved  for 
Urban  the  8econd,4  the  most  faithful  of  his  disciples.  He 
undertook  the  conquest  of  the  East,  whilst  the  larger  portion 
of  Rome  was  possessed  and  fortified  by  his  rival,  Guibert  of 
Bavenna,  who  contended  with  Urban  for  the  name  and  hon¬ 
ours  of  the  pontificate.  He  attempted  to  unite  the  powers  of 
the  West,  at  a  time  when  the  princes  were  separated  from 
the  church,  and  the  people  from  their  princes,  by  the  excommu¬ 
nication  which  himself  and  his  predecessors  had  thundered 
against  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France.  Philip  the  First, 
of  France,  supported  with  patience  the  censures  which  he  had 
provoked  by  his  scandalous  life  and  adulterous  marriage. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  of  Germany,  asserted  the  right  of  investi¬ 
tures,  the  prerogative  of  confirming  his  bishops  by  the  delivery 
of  the  ring  and  crosier.  But  the  emperor's  party  was  crushed 
in  Italy  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans  and  the  Countess 
Mathilda  ;  and  the  long  quarrel  had  been  recently  envenomed 


9  Ultra  qoinqoaginta  raillia,  si  me  posaunt  in  expeditione  pro  daoe  et  pontifioe 
habere,  armatA  mano  volant  in  inimieoi  Dei  inenrgere,  et  ad  eepnlchrnm  Domini 
ipeo  dooente  pervcnire  (Gregor,  vii.  epiet.  ii.  81,  in  tom.  xii.  p.  822,  Conoil.). 

4  See  the  original  lives  of  Urban  II.  by  Pandolphos  Pisanne  and  Bernardos 
Guido  [in  hie  Vitae  Pontiflonm  Bomanornm ;  Bernard  flourished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  ocntary],  in  Maratori,  Her.  Ital.  Script,  tom.  ill.  pars  i.  p.  862.  868. 
'The  continuation  of  the  Liber  Ponttfiealis  from  Gregory  VII.  to  Honoring  II.  was 
ascribed  by  Baronins  to  Pandnlfns  of  Pisa,  and  this  view  was  adopted  in  Muratori’s 
edition.  Bat  Gieeebreoht  has  shown  that  the  lives  of  Gregory  VII.,  Victor  III., 
and  Urban  IL  are  independent  compositions  and  probably  the  work  of  the  Cardinal 
Petros  Pisanos.  The  lives  of  Getaaios  II.,  Oalixtus  II.,  and  Honorios  II.  were 
written  by  Pandulf,  the  nephew  of  Hugh  of  Alatri.  See  Gieeebreoht,  Allgem  cine 
Monateehrift,  1862,  p.  960  $qq.,  and  Gesehiohte  der  denteohen  Saiseneit.  iii.  p. 
1067  8  (6th  ed.). — On  Urban  II.  op.  M.  P.  Stern,  Biographic  des  Papstes  Urban  if, 
1888] 
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by  the  revolt  of  his  son  Conrad,  and  the  shame  of  his  wife,5 
who,  in  the  synods  of  Constance  and  Placentia,  confessed  the 
manifold  prostitutions  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  by  an 
husband  regardless  of  her  honour  and  his  own.6  So  popular 
was  the  cause  of  Urban,  so  weighty  was  his  influence,  that  the 
council  which  he  summoned  at  Placentia 7  was  composed  of  two 
hundred  bishops  of  Italy,  France,  Burgundy,  Swabia,  and 
Bavaria.  Four  thousand  of  the  clergy,  and  thirty  thousand 
of  the  laity,  attended  this  important  meeting;  and,  as  the 
most  spacious  cathedral  would  have  been  inadequate  to  the 
multitude,  the  session  of  seven  days  was  held  in  a  plain 
adjacent  to  the  city.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
Alexius  Comnenus,  were  introduced  to  plead  the  distress  of  their 
sovereign,  and  the  danger  of  Constantinople,  which  was  divided 
only  by  a  narrow  sea  from  the  victorious  Turks,  the  common 
enemy  of  the  Christian  name.  In  their  suppliant  address,  they 
flattered  the  pride  of  the  Latin  princes;  and,  appealing  at  once 
to  their  policy  and  religion,  exhorted  them  to  repel  the  bar¬ 
barians  on  the  confines  of  Asia  rather  than  to  expect  them  ba 
the  heart  of  Europe.  At  the  sad  tale  of  the  and  perils 

of  their  Eastern  brethren,  the  assembly  burst  ii^jjtrtears ;  the 
most  eager  champions  declared  their  readiness  to  inarch ;  and 
the  Greek  ambassadors  were  dismissed  with  the  assurance  of  a 
speedy  and  powerful  succour.  The  relief  of  Constantinople 
was  included  in  the  larger  and  most  distant  project  of  the  deliver- 


5  She  is  known  by  the  different  names  of  Praxes,  Eupraecia,  Enfrasia,  and 
Adelais  [generally  called  Praxedis  in  the  sources];  and  Was  the  daughter  of  a 
Russian  prinoe  [Vsevlad  of  Kiev],  and  the  widow  of  a  Margrave  of  Brandenburg. 
Struv.  Corpus  Hist.  Germanic®,  p.  S40. 

c  Henricus  odio  earn  ooepit  habere:  ideo  incarceravit  earn,  et  concessit  ut 
plerique  vim  ei  inferrent ;  imo  filium  hortans  ut  earn  subagitaret  (Dodechin, 
Continuat.  Marian.  Scot.  [i.e.  the  Annales  S.  Disibodi  falsely  ascribed  to  a  certain 
Abbot  Dodechin  and  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Marianus  Sootus]  apud  Baron,  a.d.  1093,  No.  4).  In  the  synod  of  Constance,  she 
is  described  by  Bertholdus,  rerum  inspector :  quae  se  tantas  et  tam  inauditas 
fomioationum  spurcitias,  et  a  tantis  passam  fuisse  conquests  est,  Ac.  And  again 
at  Plaoentia  :  satis  miserioorditer  suscepit,  eo  quod  ipsam  tantas  spurcitias  non 
tam  commississe  quam  invitam  pertulisse  pro  certo  oognoverit  Papa  cum  sanctA 
synodo.  Apud  Baron,  a.d.  1093,  No.  4,  1094,  No.  3.  A  rare  subjeot  for  the  infal¬ 
lible  decision  of  a  Pope  and  council  I  These  abominations  are  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  human  nature,  whioh  is  not  altered  by  a  dispute  about  rings  and  crosiers. 
Yet  it  should  seem  that  the  wretched  woman  was  tempted  by  the  priests  to  relate 
or  subscribe  some  infamous  Btories  of  herself  and  her  husband. 

7  See  the  narrative  and  acts  of  the  synod  of  Plaoentia,  Concil.  tom.  xii.  p.  821, 
Ac.  [Mansi,  Conoil.  xx.  p.  804,  and  op.  Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  8,  p.  474,  for  a 
notice  appended  to  the  Acts.] 
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ance  of  Jerusalem  ;  bat  the  prudent  Urban  adjourned  the  final 
decision  to  a  seoond  synod,  which  he  proposed  to  celebrate  in 
some  city  of  France  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The 
short  delay  would  propagate  the  flame  of  enthusiasm ;  and  his 
firmest  hope  was  in  a  nation  of  soldiers,8  still  proud  of  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  their  name,  and  ambitious  to  emulate  their  hero 
Charlemagne,*  who,  in  the  popular  romance  of  Turpin,10  had 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  latent  motive  of 
affection  or  vanity  might  influence  the  choice  of  Urban.  He 
was  himself  a  native  of  France,  a  monk  of  Clugny,  and  the 
first  of  his  countrymen  who  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Pope  had  illustrated  his  family  and  province.  Nor  is  there 
perhaps  a  more  exquisite  gratification  than  to  revisit,  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  dignity,  the  humble  and  laborious  scenes  of  our 
youth. 

It  may  occasion  some  surprise  that  the  Boman  pontiff  cooneu  of 
should  erect,  in  the  heart  of  France,  the  tribunal  from  whence 
he  hurled  his  anathemas  against  the  king ;  but  our  surprise  will  NoT*mber 
vanish,  so  soon  as  we  form  a  just  estimate  of  a  king  of  France 
of  the  eleventh  century.11  Philip  the  First  was  the  great-grand¬ 
son  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  present  race,  who,  in  the 

9  Guibert,  himself  a  Frenchman,  praises  the  pietj  and  valour  of  the  French 
nation,  the  author  and  example  of  the  crusades  :  Gens  nobilis,  prudens,  belli oota, 
dapailia,  nitida — Quos  enim  Bri  tones,  Anglos,  Ligures,  si  bonis  eos  moribus 
rideantns,  non  illioo  Francos  homines  appellemus  ?  (p.  478).  He  owns,  however, 
that  the  vivacity  of  the  Frenoh  degenerates  into  petulance  among  foreigners  (p. 

489),  and  vain  loquaciousness  (p.  602). 

•  Per  viam  quam  jamdudnm  Carolus  Magnus,  miri ficus  rex  Franoomm  [leg. 

Franciae,  aptari  fecit  usque  C.  P.  (Gesta  Franoomm,  p.  1,  Robert.  Monach.  Hist. 

Hieros.  L  1.  p.  83,  do.). 

10  John  Tilpinus,  or  Turpinus,  was  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  a.i>.  778.  After  the 
year  1000,  this  romance  was  oompoeed  in  his  name  by  a  monk  of  the  borders  of 
Prance  and  Spain  ;  and  such  was  the  idea  of  eoolesiastical  merit  that  he  describes 
him— df  as  a  fighting  and  drinking  priest  1  Yet  the  book  of  lies  was  pronounced 
authentic  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.  (a.i>.  1122),  and  is  respectfully  quoted  by  the  abbot 
fitter,  in  the  great  Chronicles  of  St.  Depys  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin,  medii  JEr i,  edit. 

Mansi,  tom.  iv.  p.  161).  [The  most  important  critical  work  on  Turpin’s  romanoe 
(Histone  de  vita  Caroli  Magni  et  Rolandi  eins  nepotis,  is  the  title)  is  that  of  Gaston 
Pans,  De  Peeodo-Torpino  (1806),  who  mskes  it  probable  that  the  first  part  (cc.  1*5) 
was  oom posed  in  the  11th  century  by  *  Spaniard,  and  the  second  part  (o.  1110)  by  a 
monk  at  Vienne.  Tbe  most  recent  edition  is  that  of  F.  Castets,  1880.  There  were 
several  old  Frenoh  translations.  One,  for  instance,  was  edited  by  F.  A.  Wulff 
iChronique  dite  de  Turpin,  1881),  and  two  others  by  T.  Anracher  (1876,  1877). 

There  is  an  English  translation  by  T.  Rod  cl  (History  of  Charles  the  Great  and 
Orlando  ascribed  to  Turpin,  1812,  2  vole.).] 

11  See  Rtai  de  la  France,  by  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers,  tom.  i.  p.  180-182, 
and  the  second  volume  of  the  Obeervations  sur  l'Histoire  de  France,  by  the  Abbd 
de  Mably. 
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decline  of  Charlemagne’s  posterity,  added  the  regal  title  to  his 
patrimonial  estates  of  Paris  and  Orleans.  In  this  narrow  com¬ 
pass  he  was  possessed  of  wealth  and  jurisdiction ;  but,  in  the 
rest  of  France,  Hugh  and  his  first  descendants  were  no  more 
than  the  feudal  lords  of  about  sixty  dukes  and  counts,  of  in¬ 
dependent  and  hereditary  power,13  who  disdained  the  control  of 
laws  and  legal  assemblies,  and  whose  disregard  of  their  sovereign 
was  revenged  by  the  disobedience  of  their  inferior  vassals.  At 
Clermont,  in  the  territories  of  the  count  of  Auvergne, u  the  pope 
might  brave  with  impunity  the  resentment  of  Philip ;  and  the 
council  which  he  convened  in  that  city  was  not  less  numerous 
or  respectable  than  the  synod  of  Placentia.11  Besides  his  court 
and  council  of  Roman  cardinals,  he  was  supported  by  thirteen 
archbishops  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops ; 16  the 
number  of  mitred  prelates  was  computed  at  four  hundred ;  and 
the  fathers  of  the  church  were  blessed  by  the  saints,  and  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  doctors,  of  the  age.  From  the  adjacent  king¬ 
doms  a  martial  train  of  lords  and  knights  of  power  and  renown 
attended  the  council,16  in  high  expectation  of  its  resolves ;  and 
such  was  the  ardour  of  zeal  and  curiosity  that  the  city  was  filled, 
and  many  thousands,  in  the  month  of  November,  erected  their 
tents  or  huts  in  the  open  field.  A  session  of  eight  days  produced 
some  useful  or  edifying  canons  for  the  reformation  of  manners ; 
a  severe  censure  was  pronounced  against  the  licence  of  private 
war ;  the  Truce  of  God 17  was  confirmed,  a  suspension  of  hostilities 

19  In  the  provinces  to  the  Booth  of  the  Loire,  the  firot  Capetiant  were  scaroely 
allowed  a  feudal  supremacy.  On  all  sides,  Normandy,  Bretagne,  Aquitain,  Burgundy, 
Lorraine,  and  Flanders  contracted  the  name  and  limits  of  the  proper  France.  Bee 
Hadrian.  Vales.  Notitia  GaUiarum. 

13  These  counts,  a  younger  branoh  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitain,  were  at  length  de¬ 
spoiled  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  country  by  Philip  Augustus.  The  bishops  of 
Clermont  gradually  became  prinoes  of  the  city.  Melanges  tirds  d’one  grande 
Biblioth6que,  tom.  xxxvi.  p.  288,  Ac. 

14  See  the  acts  of  the  oouncil  of  Clermont,  Condi,  tom.  xii.  p.  829,  Ac.  [Mansi, 
Concilia,  xx.  p.  815  *qq.] 

16  [Thirteen  archbishops,  eighty  bishops,  and  ninety  abbots,  Giesebrecht,  op.  oil., 
iii.  p.  667,  following  Cendus  Oamerarius  (Mansi,  xx.  908),  and  the  Pope  himself  (ib., 
829).] 

10  Confluxerunt  ad  oondlium  e  mnltis  regionibns  viri,  potentes  et  honored, 
innumeri  qn&mvis  oingnlo  laioalis  militie  superbi  (Baldric,  an  eye-witness,  p.  86-88. 
Robert.  Mon.  p.  81,  82.  Will.  Tyr.  i.  14,  15,  p.  689-641.  Guibert,  p.  478-480. 
Fulcher.  Caront.  p.  882). 

17  The  Truce  of  God  (Treva,  or  Treuga  Dei)  was  first  invented  in  Aquitain,  a.d. 
1082 ;  blamed  by  some  bishops  as  an  occasion  of  perjury,  and  rejected  by  the 
Normans  as  contrary  to  their  privileges  (Duoange,  Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  vi.  p.  682-686). 
[Kluokhohn,  Gesohiohte  dee  Gottesfriedens.] 
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during  four  days  of  the  week ;  women  and  priests  were  placed 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  church ;  and  a  protection  of  three 
years  was  extended  to  husbandmen  and  merchants,  the  defence¬ 
less  victims  of  military  rapine.  But  a  law,  however  venerable 
be  the  sanction,  cannot  suddenly  transform  the  temper  of  the 
times ;  and  the  benevolent  efforts  of  Urban  deserve  the  less 
praise,  since  he  laboured  to  appease  some  domestic  quarrels 
that  he  might  spread  the  flames  of  war  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Euphrates.  From  the  synod  of  Placentia  the  rumour  of  his 
great  design  had  gone  forth  among  the  nations ;  the  clergy,  on 
their  return,  had  preached  in  every  diocese  the  merit  and 
glory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and,  when  the  pope 
ascended  a  lofty  scaffold  in  the  market-place  of  Clermont,  his 
eloquence  was  addressed  to  a  well-prepared  and  impatient 
audience.  His  topics  were  obvious,  his  exhortation  was  vehe¬ 
ment,  his  success  inevitable.  The  orator  was  interrupted  by 
the  shout  of  thousands,  who  with  one  voice,  and  in  their  rustic 
idiom,  exclaimed  aloud,  “  God  willB  it,  God  wills  it  I  ” 18  “  It 

is  indeed  the  will  of  God,”  replied  the  pope ;  “  and  let  this 
memorable  word,  the  inspiration  surely  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be 
for  ever  adopted  as  your  cry  of  battle,  to  animate  the  devotion 
and  courage  of  the  champions  of  Christ.  His  cross  is  the  symbol 
of  your  salvation ;  wear  it,  a  red,  a  bloody  cross,  as  an  external 
mark  on  your  breasts  or  shoulders,  as  a  pledge  of  your  sacred 
and  irrevocable  engagement.”  The  proposal  was  joyfully  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  great  numbers  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  impressed 
on  their  garments  the  sign  of  the  cross,18  and  solicited  the  pope 
to  march  at  their  head.  This  dangerous  honour  was  declined 
by  the  more  prudent  successor  of  Gregory,  who  alleged  the  schism 
of  the  church,  and  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office,  recommend- 

19  Dt mm  t wit,  Deui  vult !  vu  ike  pore  acclamation  of  the  clergy  who  understood 
La  tin  (Robert.  Mon.  1.  i.  p.  82).  By  the  illiterate  laity,  who  spoke  the  Provincial 
or  Limousin  idiom,  it  was  corrupted  to  Deui  lo  volt ,  or  Diex  el  volt .  Bee  Chron. 
Qannenee,  1.  ir.  o.  11,  p.  497,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerom  Ital.  tom.  iv.,  and  Duoange 
(DivertaL  xi.  p.  207  ear  Joinrille,  and  Gloss.  Lat.  tom.  ii.  p.  690),  who,  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  produces  a  very  difficult  specimen  of  the  dialect  of  Rovergue,  a.d.  1100,  very 
near,  both  in  time  and  place,  to  the  oouncil  of  Clermont  (p.  16,  16).  [See  Sybel, 
Geachiobte  dee  enten  Kreuxsugv,  p.  186  eqq.] 

19  Most  oommonly  oo  their  shoulders,  in  gold,  or  silk,  or  cloth,  sewed  on  their 
garments.  In  the  first  crusade,  all  were  red ;  in  the  third,  the  French  alone  prs- 
•sired  that  colour,  while  green  proves  were  adopted  by  the  Flemings,  and  white 
by  the  English  (Duoange,  tom.  ii.  p.  661).  Yet  in  England  the  red  erer  appears 
the  favourite,  and,  as  it  were,  the  national,  colour  of  our  military  ensigns  and  uni¬ 
forms. 
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mg  to  the  faithful,  who  were  disqualified  by  sex  or  profession, 
hy  age  or  infirmity,  to  aid,  with  their  prayers  and  alms,  the 
personal  service  of  their  robust  brethren .  The  name  and  powers 
of  his  legate  he  devolved  on  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  the  first 
who  had  received  the  cross  at  his  hands.  The  foremost  of  the 
temporal  chiefs  was  Baymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  whose  ambas¬ 
sadors  in  the  council  excused  the  absence,  and  pledged  the 
honour,  of  their  master.  After  the  confession  and  absolution  of 
their  sins,  the  champions  of  the  cross  were  dismissed  with  a 
superfluous  admonition  to  invite  their  countrymen  and  friends ; 
and  their  departure  for  the  Holy  Land  was  fixed  to  the  festival 
of  the  Assumption,  the  fifteenth  of  August,  of  the  ensuing  year.® 
So  familiar,  and  as  it  were  so  natural,  to  man  is  the  practice 
of  violence  that  our  indulgence  allows  the  slightest  provocation, 
the  most  disputable  right,  as  a  sufficient  ground  of  national 
hostility.  But  the  name  and  nature  of  an  holy  war  demands 
a  more  rigorous  scrutiny ;  nor  can  we  hastily  believe  that  the 
servants  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  would  unBheath  the  sword  of 
destruction,  unless  the  motives  were  pure,  the  quarrel  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  the  necessity  inevitable.  The  policy  of  an  action 
may  be  determined  from  the  tardy  lessons  of  experience ;  but, 
before  we  act,  our  conscience  should  be  satisfied  of  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  our  enterprise.  In  the  age  of  the  crusades,  the 
Christians,  both  of  the  East  and  West,  were  persuaded  of  their 

90  Bongarsius,  who  has  published  the  original  writers  of  the  crusades,  adopts, 
with  much  oomplaoency,  the  fanatic  title  of  Guibertus,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos ; 
though  some  critics  propose  to  read  Gesta  Diaboli  per  Francos  (Hanovi®,  1611,  two 
vole,  in  folio).  I  shall  briefly  enumerate,  as  they  Btand  in  this  collection  [superseded 
by  the  Recueil  des  historians  dee  Croisades ;  Historiens  occidentaux,  vols.  1-6, 
1841-1895],  the  authors  whom  I  have  used  for  the  first  crusade.  I.  Gesta  Franooraxn 
[Reoueil,  3,  p.  121  sqq .].  II.  RobertuB  Monachus  [id.  3,  p.  717  sqq.].  III.  Baldrious 
[id.  4,  p.  1  sqq.].  IV.  R&imundus  de  Agilea  [id.  3,  p.  235  sqq.].  V.  Albert  us 
Aquensis  [id.  4,  p.  265  sqq.].  VI.  Fulcherius  Carnotensis  [id.  3,  p.  811  sqq.].  VII. 
Guibertus  [id.  4,  p.  113  sqq.].  VIII.  Willielmus  Tyriensis  [id.  1,  No.  8].  Muratori 
has  given  ub,  IX.  Radulphus  Cadomensis  de  Gestis  Tancredi  (Script.  Ber.  Ital.  tom. 
v.  p.  285-333  [Recueil,  8,  p.  603  sqq.]),  and  X.  Bernardos  Thesaurarius  de  Acquisition© 
Terr®  Sanot®  (tom.  vii.  p.  664-848  [id.  2,  p.  488  sqq.]).  The  last  of  these  was  un¬ 
known  to  a  late  French  historian,  who  has  given  a  large  and  critical  list  of  the  writers 
of  the  crusades  (Esprit  des  Croisades,  tom.  i.  p.  13-141),  and  most  of  whose  judgments 
my  own  experience  will  allow  me  to  ratify.  It  was  late  before  I  could  obtain  a  Bight 
of  the  French  historians  collected  by  Duchesne.  I.  Petri  Tudebodi  Sacerdotia 
Sivracensis  [of  Sivrai  in  Poitou ;  flor.  c.  a.d.  1100]  Historia  de  Hierosolymitano 
Itinere  (tom.  iv.  p.  778-815  [Recueil,  8,  p.  1  sqq. ;  French  translation  by  8.  de  Goy, 
1878])  has  been  transfused  into  the  first  anonymous  writer  of  Bongarsius  [rather,  the 
Gesta  Franoorum  were  incorporated  and  augmented  by  Peter.  So  Sybel ;  but 
otherwise  Klein  in  his  monograph  Raimund  von  Aguilers,  1892].  II.  The  Metrical 
History  of  the  First  Grusade,  in  vii.  books  (p.  890-912),  is  of  small  value  or  aocount. 
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lawfulness  and  merit ;  their  arguments  are  clouded  by  the  per¬ 
petual  abuse  of  scripture  and  rhetoric ;  but  they  seem  to  insist 
on  the  right  of  natural  and  religious  defence,  their  peculiar 
title  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  impiety  of  their  Pagan  and 
Mahometan  foes.”  I.  The  right  of  a  just  defence  may  fairly 
include  our  civil  and  spiritual  allies :  it  depends  on  the  existence 
of  danger ;  and  that  danger  must  be  estimated  by  the  twofold 
consideration  of  the  malice  and  the  power  of  our  enemies.  A 
pernicious  tenet  has  been  imputed  to  the  Mahometans,  the  duty 
of  extirpating  all  other  religions  by  the  sword.  This  charge  of 
ignorance  and  bigotry  is  refuted  by  the  Koran,  by  the  history  of 
the  Musulman  conquerors,  and  by  their  public  and  legal  tolera¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  worship.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Oriental  churches  sure  depressed  under  their  iron  yoke ;  that,  in 
peace  and  war,  they  assert  a  divine  and  indefeasible  claim  of  uni¬ 
versal  empire ;  and  that,  in  their  orthodox  creed,  the  unbeliev¬ 
ing  nations  are  continually  threatened  with  the  loss  of  religion 
or  liberty.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
Turks  presented  a  real  and  urgent  apprehension  of  these  losses. 
They  had  subdued,  in  less  than  thirty  years,  the  kingdoms  of 
Asia,  as  far  as  Jerusalem  and  the  Hellespont;  and  the  Greek 
empire  tottered  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Besides  an  honest 
sympathy  for  their  brethren,  the  Latins  had  a  right  and  interest 
in  the  support  of  Constantinople,  the  most  important  barrier  of 
the  West ;  and  the  privilege  of  defence  must  reach  to  prevent, 
as  well  as  to  repel,  an  impending  assault.  But  this  salutary  pur¬ 
pose  might  have  been  accomplished  by  a  moderate  succour ;  and 
our  calmer  reason  must  disclaim  the  innumerable  hosts  and 
remote  operations  which  overwhelmed  Asia  and  depopulated 
Europe.  II.  Palestine  could  add  nothing  to  the  strength  or 
safety  of  the  Latins;  and  fanaticism  alone  could  pretend  to 
justify  the  conquest  of  that  distant  and  narrow  province.  The 
Christians  affirmed  that  their  inalienable  title  to  the  promised 
land  had  been  sealed  by  the  blood  of  their  divine  Saviour:  it 
was  their  right  and  duty  to  rescue  their  inheritance  from  the 
unjust  possessors,  who  profaned  his  sepulchre  and  oppressed  the 

*  If  the  reader  will  torn  to  the  first  soene  of  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  he  will 
see  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare  the  natural  feelings  of  enthusiasm ;  and  in  the  notes 
of  Dr.  Johnson  the  workings  of  a  hi  go  ted  though  vigorous  mind,  greedy  of  every 
prrtrnoc  to  hate  an  1  p  -rnecute  those  who  dissent  from  his  creed. 
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pilgrimage  of  his  disciples.  Vainly  would  it  be  alleged  that  the 
pre-eminence  of  Jerusalem  and  the  sanctity  of  Palestine  have 
been  abolished  with  the  Mosaic  law;  that  the  God  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  is  not  a  local  deity ;  and  that  the  recovery  of  Bethlehem  or 
Calvary,  his  cradle  or  his  tomb,  will  not  atone  for  the  violation 
of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Snch  arguments  glance 
aside  from  the  leaden  shield  of  superstition ;  and  the  religious 
mind  will  not  easily  relinquish  its  hold  on  the  sacred  ground  of 
mystery  and  miracle.  HI.  But  the  holy  wars  which  have  been 
waged  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  from  Egypt  to  Livonia, 
and  from  Peru  to  Hindostan,  require  the  support  of  some  more 
general  and  flexible  tenet.  It  has  been  often  supposed,  and 
sometimes  affirmed,  that  a  difference  of  religion  is  a  worthy 
cause  of  hostility ;  that  obstinate  unbelievers  may  be  slain  or  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  champions  of  the  cross ;  and  that  grace  is  the  sole 
fountain  of  dominion  as  well  as  of  mercy.  Above  four  hundred 
years  before  the  first  crusade,  the  eastern  and  western  provinces 
of  the  Boman  empire  had  been  acquired  about  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and 
Arabia.  Time  and  treaties  had  legitimated  the  conquests  of  the 
Christian  Franks ;  but,  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Mahometan  princes  were  still  tyrants  and  usurpers, 
who,  by  the  arms  of  war  or  rebellion,  might  be  lawfully  driven 
from  their  unlawful  possession.** 

motives1  As  the  manners  of  the  Christians  were  relaxed,  their  disoi- 

*nd  tndui-  pline  of  penance  **  was  enforced ;  and,  with  the  multiplication  of 
sinB,  the  remedies  were  multiplied.  In  the  primitive  church,  a 
voluntary  and  open  confession  prepared  the  work  of  atone¬ 
ment.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  bishops  and  priests  interrogated 
the  criminal ;  compelled  him  to  account  for  his  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions ;  and  prescribed  the  terms  of  his  reconciliation  with 
God.  But,  as  this  discretionary  power  might  alternately  be 
abused  by  indulgence  and  tyranny,  a  rule  of  discipline  was 
framed,  to  inform  and  regulate  the  spiritual  judges.  This  mode 

“  The  Sixth  Disoourse  of  Fleury  on  Ecclesiastical  History  (p.  223*261)  oont&ins 
an  aoonrate  and  rational  view  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  crusades. 

“The  penance,  indulgences,  <fco.  of  the  middle  ages  are  amply  disoussed  by 
Muratori  (Antiquitat.  Italia  medii  dSvi,  tom.  v.  dissert,  lxviii.  p.  709-768)  and  by 
M.  Chais  (Lettres  snr  les  Jubilee  et  les  Indulgences,  tom.  U :  lettres  21  and  22,  p. 
478-556),  with  this  difference,  that  the  abuses  of  superstition  are  mildly,  perhaps 
faintly,  exposed  by  the  learned  Italian,  and  peevishly  magnified  by  the  Dutoh 
minister. 
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of  legislation  was  invented  by  the  Greeks;  their  penitential ** 
were  translated,  or  imitated,  in  the  Latin  church ;  and,  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  the  clergy  of  every  diocese  were  provided 
with  a  code,  which  they  prudently  concealed  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  vulgar.  In  this  dangerous  estimate  of  crimes  and  punish¬ 
ments,  each  case  was  supposed,  each  difference  was  remarked, 
by  the  experience  or  penetration  of  the  monks ;  some  sins  are 
enumerated  which  innocence  could  not  have  suspected,  and 
others  which  reason  cannot  believe;  and  the  more  ordinary 
offences  of  fornication  and  adultery,  of  perjury  and  sacrilege,  of 
rapine  and  murder,  were  expiated  by  a  penance  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  various  circumstances,  was  prolonged  from  forty  days 
to  seven  years.  During  this  term  of  mortification,  the  patient 
was  healed,  the  criminal  was  absolved,  by  a  salutary  regimen  of 
fasts  and  prayers ;  the  disorder  of  his  dress  was  expressive  of 
grief  and  remorse;  and  he  humbly  abstained  from  all  the 
business  and  pleasure  of  social  life.  But  the  rigid  execution  of 
these  laws  would  have  depopulated  the  palace,  the  camp,  and 
the  city ;  the  barbarians  of  the  West  believed  and  trembled ; 
but  nature  often  rebelled  against  principle ;  and  the  magistrate 
laboured  without  effect  to  enforce  the  jurisdiction  of  the  priest. 
A  literal  accomplishment  of  penance  was  indeed  impracticable : 
the  guilt  of  adultery  was  multipled  by  daily  repetition ;  that  of 
homicide  might  involve  the  massacre  of  a  whole  people  ;  each 
act  was  separately  numbered ;  and,  in  those  times  of  anarchy 
and  vice,  a  modest  sinner  might  easily  incur  a  debt  of  three 
hundred  years.  His  insolvency  was  relieved  by  a  commutation, 
or  indulgence :  a  year  of  penance  was  appreciated  at  twenty-six 
eolidi *  of  silver,  about  four  pounds  sterling,  for  the  rich;  at 
three  solidi,  or  nine  shillings,  for  the  indigent :  and  these  alms 
were  soon  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  church,  which  derived, 
from  the  redemption  of  sins,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence 
and  dominion.  A  debt  of  three  hundred  years,  or  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  was  enough  to  impoverish  a  plentiful  fortune ; 

M  Schmidt  (Histoire  dec  Allemands,  tom.  ii.  p.  211-330,  462-462)  gives  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  Penitential  of  Rhegino  [ed.  Waasersohleben,  1840]  in  the  ixth  [c.  a.d. 
906].  and  of  Boiehard  [Migne,  Pair.  Lai.  140,  p.  687  199.]  in  the  xtb,  oentory. 
In  one  year,  fire  and  thirty  murders  were  perpetrated  at  Worms. 

"Till  the  xiith  oentory,  we  may  support  the  olear  aooount  of  xii  denarii, 
or  penes,  to  the  §olidu$ ,  or  shilling;  and  u  tolidi  to  the  pound  weight  of 
diver,  about  the  pound  sterling.  Our  money  U  diminished  to  a  third,  and  the 
Freneh  to  a  fiftieth,  of  this  primitive  standard. 
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the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  was  supplied  by  the  alienation  of 
land ;  and  the  princely  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  are 
expressly  given  for  the  remedy  of  their  soul.  It  is  a  maxim  of 
the  civil  law,  That  whosoever  cannot  pay  with  his  purse  must 
pay  with  his  body ;  and  the  practice  of  flagellation  was  adopted 
by  the  monks,  a  cheap,  though  painful,  equivalent.  By  a  fan¬ 
tastic  arithmetic,  a  year  of  penance  was  taxed  at  three  thousand 
lashes ; 86  and  such  was  the  skill  and  patience  of  a  famous  hermit, 
St.  Dominic  of  the  Iron  Cuirass,97  that  in  six  days  he  could  dis¬ 
charge  an  entire  century,  by  a  whipping  of  three  hundred 
thousand  stripes.  His  example  was  followed  by  many  penitents 
of  both  sexes ;  and,  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  was  accepted,  a  sturdy 
disciplinarian  might  expiate  on  his  own  back  the  sins  of  his  bene¬ 
factors.88  These  compensations  of  the  purse  and  the  person 
introduced,  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  more  honourable  mode  of 
satisfaction.  The  merit  of  military  service  against  the  Saracens 
of  Africa  and  Spain  had  been  allowed  by  the  predecessors  of 
Urban  the  Second.  In  the  council  of  Clermont,  that  Pope  pro¬ 
claimed  a  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  should  enlist  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross :  the  absolution  of  all  their  sins,  and  a 
full  receipt  for  all  that  might  be  due  of  canonical  penance.29 
The  cold  philosophy  of  modern  times  is  incapable  of  feeling  the 
impression  that  was  made  on  a  sinful  and  fanatic  world.  At 
the  voice  of  their  pastor,  the  robber,  the  incendiary,  the  hpmicide, 
arose  by  thousands  to  redeem  their  souls,  by  repeating  on  the 
infidels  the  same  deeds  which  they  had  exercised  against  their 
Christian  brethren ;  and  the  terms  of  atonement  were  eagerly 
embraced  by  offenders  of  every  rank  and  denomination.  None 

96  Eaoh  century  of  lashes  was  Beautified  with  the  redial  of  a  psalm ;  and  the 
whole  psalter,  with  the  aocompaniment  of  15,000  stripes,  was  equivalent  to  five 
years. 

97  The  Life  and  Achievements  of  St.  Dominio  Lorioatns  was  composed  by  his 
friend  and  admirer,  Peter  Damianns  [Aota  Sanctorum,  14th  Oatober,  6 ;  p.  621 
sgg.].  See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eoclds.  tom.  xiii.  p.  96-104;  Baronins,  a.o.  1066,  No. 
7,  who  observes  from  Damianus,  how  fashionable,  even  among  ladies  of  quality 
(sublimis  generis),  this  expiation  (purgatorii  genus)  was  grown. 

"  At  a  quarter,  or  even  half,  a  rial  a  lash,  Sanoho  Panza  was  a  cheaper  and 
possibly  not  a  more  dishonest  workman.  I  remember,  in  P&re  La  bat  (Voyages  en 
Italie,  tom.  vii.  p.  16-29),  a  very  lively  pioture  of  the  dexterity  of  one  of  these 
artists. 

“  Quicunque  pro  sol&  devotions,  non  pro  honoris  vel  peounic  adeptione,  ad 
liberandam  eoclesiam  Dei  Jerusalem  profeotus  fuerit,  iter  illud  pro  rm»»i  pcenitentiA 
reputetur.  Canon.  Condi.  Glaromont.  ii.  p.  829.  Guibert  styles  it,  novum  salutis 
genus  (p.  471),  and  is  almost  philosophical  on  the  subjeot. 
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were  pore ;  none  were  exempt  from  the  guilt  and  penalty  of 
sin ;  and  those  who  were  the  least  amenable  to  the  justice  of 
God  and  the  church  were  the  best  entitled  to  the  temporal 
and  eternal  recompense  of  their  pious  courage.  If  they  fell,  the 
spirit  of  the  Latin  clergy  did  not  hesitate  to  adorn  their  tomb 
with  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  *°  and,  should  they  survive,  they 
could  expect  without  impatience  the  delay  and  increase  of  their 
heavenly  reward.  They  offered  their  blood  to  the  Son  of  God, 
who  had  laid  down  his  life  for  their  salvation :  they  took  up  the 
cross,  and  entered  with  confidence  into  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

His  providence  wonld  watch  over  their  safety;  perhaps  his 
visible  and  miraculous  power  would  smooth  the  difficulties  of 
their  holy  enterprise.  The  cloud  and  pillar  of  Jehovah  had 
marched  before  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land.  Might 
not  the  Christians  more  reasonably  hope  that  the  rivers  would 
open  for  their  passage ;  that  the  walls  of  the  strongest  cities 
would  fall  at  the  sound  of  their  trumpets;  and  that  the  sun 
would  be  arrested  in  his  mid-career,  to  allow  them  time  for  the 
destruction  of  the  infidels? 

Of  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  who  marched  to  the  holy  sepul-T«mporij  t 
chre,  I  will  dare  to  affirm  that  all  were  prompted  by  the  Bpirit  motiva* 
of  enthusiasm,  the  belief  of  merit,  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the 
assurance  of  divine  aid.  But  I  am  equally  persuaded  that  in 
many  it  was  not  the  sole,  that  in  some  it  was  not  the  leading, 
principle  of  action.  The  use  and  abuse  of  religion  are  feeble  to 
stem,  they  are  strong  and  irresistible  to  impel,  the  stream  of 
national  manners.  Against  the  private  wars  of  the  barbarians, 
their  bloody  tournaments,  licentious  loves,  and  judicial  duels, 
the  popes  and  synods  might  ineffectually  thunder.  It  is  a  more 
easy  task  to  provoke  the  metaphysical  disputes  of  the  Greeks, 
to  drive  into  the  cloister  the  victims  of  anarchy  or  despotism,  to 
sanctify  the  patience  of  slaves  and  cowards,  or  to  assume  the 
merit  of  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  modern  Christians. 

War  and  exercise  were  the  reigning  passions  of  the  Franks  or 
Latins ;  they  were  enjoined,  as  a  penance,  to  gratify  those  pas¬ 
sions,  to  visit  distant  lands,  and  to  draw  their  swords  against 
the  nations  of  the  East.  Their  victory,  or  even  their  attempt, 

*  Such  at  least  tu  the  belie!  of  the  crusaders,  and  such  ii  the  uniform  style 
of  the  historians  (Esprit  dee  Oroisadee,  tom.  Hi.  p.  477) :  bat  the  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls  is  inconsistent  in  orthodox  theology  with  the  merits  of 
martyrdom. 
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would  immortalise  the  names  of  the  intrepid  heroes  of  the  cross ; 
and  the  purest  piety  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  most  splendid 
prospect  of  military  glory.  In  the  petty  quarrels  of  Europe, 
they  shed  the  blood  of  their  friends  and  countrymen,  for  the 
acquisition  perhaps  of  a  castle  or  a  village.  They  could  march 
with  alacrity  against  the  distant  and  hostile  nations  who  were 
devoted  to  their  arms  :  their  fancy  already  grasped  the  golden 
sceptres  of  Asia ;  and  the  conquest  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  by  the 
Normans  might  exalt  to  royalty  the  hopes  of  the  most  pri¬ 
vate  adventurer.  Christendom,  in  her  rudest  state,  must  have 
yielded  to  the  climate  and  cultivation  of  the  Mahometan 
countries;  and  their  natural  and  artificial  wealth  had  been 
magnified  by  the  tales  of  pilgrims  and  the  gifts  of  an  imperfect 
commerce.  The  vulgar,  both  the  great  and  small,  were  taught 
to  believe  every  wonder,  of  lands  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
of  mines  and  treasures,  of  gold  and  diamonds,  of  palaces  of 
marble  and  jasper,  and  of  odoriferous  groves  of  cinnamon  and 
frankincense.  In  this  earthly  paradise  each  warrior  depended 
on  his  sword  to  carve  a  plenteous  and  honourable  establishment, 
which  he  measured  only  by  the  extent  of  his  wishes.*1  Their 
vassals  and  soldiers  trusted  their  fortunes  to  God  and  their 
master :  the  spoils  of  a  Turkish  emir  might  enrich  the  meanest 
follower  of  the  camp ;  and  the  flavour  of  the  wines,  the  beauty 
of  the  Grecian  women,**  were  temptations  more  adapted  to  the 
nature,  than  to  the  profession,  of  the  champions  of  the  cross. 
The  love  of  freedom  was  a  powerful  incitement  to  the  multitudes 
who  were  oppressed  by  feudal  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Under 
this  holy  sign,  the  peasants  and  burghers,  who  were  attached 
to  the  servitude  of  the  glebe,  might  escape  from  an  haughty 
lord,  and  transplant  themselves  and  their  families  tof  a  land  of 
liberty.  The  monk  might  release  himself  from  the  discipline 
of  his  convent ;  the  debtor  might  suspend  the  accumulation  of 

81  The  same  hopes  were  displayed  in  the  letters  of  the  adventurers,  ad  ani- 
mandos  qui  in  FranoiA  reseder&nt.  Hugh  de  Bei teste  could  boast  that  his  share 
amounted  to  one  abbey  and  ten  castles,  of  the  yearly  value  of  1500  marks,  and  that 
he  should  acquire  an  hundred  castles  by  the  oonquest  of  Aleppo  (Guibert,  p.  554, 
555). 

93  In  his  genuine  or  fiotitious  letter  to  the  Oount  of  Flanders,  Alexius  mingles, 
with  the  danger  of  the  ohuroh,  and  the  relios  of  saints,  the  auri  et  argenti  amor 
and  puloherrimarum  fcemin&rum  voluptas  (p.  476);  aB  if,  says  the  indignant 
Guibert,  the  Greek  women  were  handsomer  than  those  of  France.  [For  the  letter 
see  above,  p.  261,  note  64.] 
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usury  and  the  pursuit  of  his  creditors ;  and  outlaws  and  male¬ 
factors  of  every  cast  might  continue  to  brave  the  laws  and  elude 
the  punishment  of  their  crimes.* 

These  motives  were  potent  and  numerous  :  when  we  have  inflamm 
singly  computed  their  weight  on  the  mind  of  each  individual,  of8“mpl  8 
we  must  add  the  infinite  series,  the  multiplying  powers  of  ex¬ 
ample  and  fashion.  The  first  proselytes  became  the  warmest 
and  most  effectual  missionaries  of  the  cross :  among  their  friends 
and  countrymen  they  preached  the  duty,  the  merit,  and  the 
recompense  of  their  holy  vow ;  and  the  most  reluctant  hearers 
were  insensibly  drawn  within  the  whirlpool  of  persuasion  and 
authority.  The  martial  youths  were  fired  by  the  reproach  or 
suspicion  of  cowardice ;  the  opportunity  of  visiting  with  an  army 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  embraced  by  the  old  and  infirm,  by 
women  and  children,  who  consulted  rather  their  zeal  than  their 
strength  ;  and  those  who  in  the  evening  had  derided  the  folly  of 
their  companions  were  the  most  eager,  the  ensuing  day,  to  tread 
in  their  footsteps.  The  ignorance,  which  magnified  the  hopes, 
diminished  the  perils,  of  the  enterprise.  Since  the  Turkish  con¬ 
quest,  the  paths  of  pilgrimage  were  obliterated ;  the  chiefs  them¬ 
selves  had  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  length  of  the  way  and  the 
state  of  their  enemies ;  and  such  was  the  stupidity  of  the  people 
that,  at  the  sight  of  the  first  city  or  castle  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  knowledge,  they  were  ready  to  ask,  whether  that  was  not 
the  Jerusalem,  the  term  and  object  of  their  labours.  Yet  the 
more  prudent  of  the  crusaders,  who  were  not  sure  that  they 
should  be  fed  from  heaven  with  a  shower  of  quails  or  manna, 
provided  themselves  with  those  precious  metals  which,  in  every 
country ,  are  the  representatives  of  every  commodity .  To  defray , 
according  to  their  rank,  the  expenses  of  the  road,  princes  alien¬ 
ated  their  provinces,  nobles  their  lands  and  castles,  peasants  their 
cattle  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry.  The  value  of  property 
was  depreciated  by  the  eager  competition  of  multitudes ;  while 
the  price  of  arms  and  hones  was  raised  to  an  exorbitant  height, 
by  the  wants  and  impatience  of  the  buyers.*4  Those  who  re- 

■  See  the  priri leges  of  the  Cru&tignati,  freedom  from  debt,  Henry,  injury, 
molar  joetioe,  Ac.  The  pope  wae  their  perpetual  guardian  (Duoange,  tom.  ii.  p.  661, 

669). 

"Gulbert  (p.  481)  painU  in  lively  colour*  thie  general  emotion.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  oontompjraries  who  had  genius  enough  to  feel  the  astonishing  soenos  that 
were  paasmg  before  their  eye*.  Brat  Itaque  vide  re  miraoulum  oaro  omnee  emere, 

Uqoe  Till  vender*,  Ao. 
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mained  at  home,  with  sense  and  money,  were  enriched  by  the 
epidemical  disease :  the  sovereigns  acquired  at  a  cheap  rate  the 
domains  of  their  vassals  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  purchasers  com¬ 
pleted  the  payment  by  the  assurance  of  their  prayers.  The 
cross,  which  was  commonly  sewed  on  the  garment,  in  cloth  or 
silk,  was  inscribed  by  some  zealots  on  their  skin ;  an  hot  iron,  or 
indelible  liquor,  was  applied  to  perpetuate  the  mark;  and  a 
crafty  monk,  who  showed  the  miraculous  impression  on  his 
breast,  was  repaid  with  the  popular  veneration  and  the  richest 
benefices  of  Palestine.16 

^Shoftrst  The  fifteenth  of  August  had  been  fixed  in  the  council  of 
Clermont  for  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims;  but  the  day  was 
anticipated  by  the  thoughtless  and  needy  crowd  of  plebeians  ; 
and  I  shall  briefly  dispatch  the  calamities  which  they  inflicted 
and  suffered,  before  I  enter  on  the  more  serious  and  successful 
enterprise  of  the  chiefs.  Early  in  the  spring,  from  the  confines 
of  France  and  Lorraine,  about  sixty  thousand  of  the  populace  of 
both  sexes  flocked  round  the  first  missionary  of  the  crusade,  and 
pressed  him  with  clamorous  importunity  to  lead  them  to  the 
holy  sepulchre.  The  hermit,  assuming  the  character,  without 
the  talents  or  authority,  of  a  general,  impelled  or  obeyed  the 
forward  impulse  of  his  votaries  along  the  banks  of  the  Bhine 
and  Danube.  Their  wants  and  numbers  soon  compelled  them 
to  separate,  and  his  lieutenant,  Walter  the  Pennyless,16  a  valiant 
though  needy  soldier,  conducted  a  vanguard  of  pilgrims,  whose 
condition  may  be  determined  from  the  proportion  of  eight  horse¬ 
men  to  fifteen  thousand  foot.  The  example  and  footsteps  of 
Peter  were  closely  pursued  by  another  fanatic,  the  monk 
Godescal,  whose  sermons  had  swept  away  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  peasants  from  the  villages  of  Germany.  Their  rear 
was  again  pressed  by  an  herd  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the 
most  stupid  and  savage  refuse  of  the  people,  who  mingled  with 
their  devotion  a  brutal  licence  of  rapine,  prostitution,  and 
drunkenness.  Some  counts  and  gentlemen,  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand  horse,  attended  the  motions  of  the  multitude  to 
partake  in  the  spoil ;  but  their  genuine  leaders  (may  we  credit 
such  folly?)  were  a  goose  and  a  goat,  who  were  carried  in  the 

*  Some  instances  of  these  stigmata  are  given  in  the  Esprit  dee  Croisadea  (tom. 
iii.  p.  169,  Ac.),  from  authors  whom  I  have  not  seen. 

36  [Along  with  his  uncle  Walter  de  Poissy.] 
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front,  and  to  whom  these  worthy  Christians  ascribed  an  infusion 
of  the  divine  Spirit.*7  Of  these  and  of  other  bands  of  en¬ 
thusiasts,  the  first  and  most  easy  warfare  was  against  the  Jews, 
the  murderers  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  trading  cities  of  the 
Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  their  colonies  were  numerous  and  rich ; 
and  they  enjoyed,  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  and  the 
bishops,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.*8  At  Verdun,  Treves, 

Mentz,  Spires,  Worms,  many  thousands  of  that  unhappy  people 
were  pillaged  and  massacred;*8  nor  had  they  felt  a  more 
bloody  stroke  since  the  persecution  of  Hadrian.  A  remnant 
was  saved  by  the  firmness  of  their  bishops,  who  accepted  a 
feigned  and  transient  conversion;  but  the  more  obstinate 
Jews  opposed  their  fanaticism  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  barricadoed  their  houses,  and,  precipitating  themselves, 
their  families,  and  their  wealth,  into  the  rivers  or  the  flames, 
disappointed  the  malice,  or  at  least  the  avarice,  of  their  im¬ 
placable  foes. 

Between  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  the  seat  of  the  Byzan- Their  de¬ 
tine  monarchy,  the  crusaders  were  compelled  to  traverse  an LoHun- 
interval  of  six  hundred  miles ;  the  wild  and  desolate  countries  a IS.*11!  d- 
of  Hungary 40  and  Bulgaria.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  intersected 1088 
with  rivers ;  but  it  was  then  covered  with  morasses  and  forests, 
which  spread  to  a  boundless  extent,  whenever  man  has  ceased 
to  exercise  his  dominion  over  the  earth.  Both  nations  had  im¬ 
bibed  the  rudiments  of  Christianity ;  the  Hungarians  were  ruled 
by  their  native  princes ;  the  Bulgarians  by  a  lieutenant  of  the 

17  Fail  el  aliud  soelus  detestsbile  in  hAc  congregation©  pedestris  popuii  stulti  el 
veearue  leritatis,  .  .  .  aruerem  quendam  divino  Spiritn  asserebant  affiatom,  el 
capillam  non  minus  eodem  repletam,  et  hi*  aibi  duoes  [hujus]  seconds  vi»  feoerant, 

As.  (Albert.  Aqnensis,  L  i.  e.  81,  p.  196).  Had  these  peasants  founded  an  empire, 
they  might  have  introduced,  as  in  Egypt,  the  worship  of  animals,  which  their 
philosophic  descendants  would  have  glossed  over  with  some  speoious  and  subtle 
allegory. 

*  Benjamin  of  Tudela  describes  the  state  of  his  Jewish  brethren  from  Cologne 
along  the  Rhine  :  they  were  rich,  generous,  learned,  hospitable,  and  lived  in  tho 
eager  hope  of  the  Messiah  (Voyage,  tom.  1.  p.  248-946,  par  Baraticr).  In  seventy 
years  (he  wrote  abont  a  i>.  1170)  they  bad  recovered  from  these  massacres. 

*  These  massacres  and  depredations  on  the  Jews,  which  were  renewed  at  each 
crusade,  are  coolly  related.  It  is  true  that  St.  Bernard  (epist.  368,  tom.  i.  p.  829) 
admonishes  the  Oriental  Franks,  non  sunt  persequendi  Judni,  non  sunt  trucidandi. 

The  ooctrary  doctrine  had  been  preached  by  a  rival  monk. 

**  See  Ibe  contemporary  description  of  Hungary  in  Otho  of  Frisingen  [Gecta 
Fridertci;,  L  ii.  c.  81,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italioarum,  tom  vi.  p.  666,  666. 

(This  work  of  Olio,  along  with  the  continuation  by  Rahewin,  has  been  edited  in 
Pert*,  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.  xx.  p.  847  rqq. ;  and  (by  G.  Wails)  In  Scr.  rer.  Germ., 

1864  j 
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Greek  emperor ;  bat  on  the  slightest  provocation,  their  ferocious 
nature  was  rekindled,  and  ample  provocation  was  afforded  by 
the  disorders  of  the  first  pilgrims.  Agriculture  must  have 
been  unskilful  and  languid  among  a  people,  whose  cities  were 
built  of  reeds  and  timber,  which  were  deserted  in  the  summer- 
season  for  the  tents  of  hunters  and  shepherds.  A  scanty 
supply  of  provisions  was  rudely  demanded,  forcibly  seized,  and 
[in  servi*]  greedily  consumed ;  and,  on  the  first  quarrel,  the  crusaders  gave 
a  loose  to  indignation  and  revenge.  But  their  ignorance  of  the 
country,  of  war,  and  of  discipline  exposed  them  to  every  snare. 
The  Greek  prefect  of  Bulgaria  commanded  a  regular  force ;  at 
the  trumpet  of  the  Hungarian  king,  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  of 
his  martial  subjects  bent  their  bows  and  mounted  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  their  policy  was  insidious,  and  their  retaliation  on  these 
pious  robbers  was  unrelenting  and  bloody.41  About  a  third  of 
the  naked  fugitives,  and  the  hermit  Peter  was  of  the  number, 
escaped  to  the  Thracian  mountains;  and  the  emperor,  who 
respected  the  pilgrimage  and  succour  of  the  Latins,  conducted 
CArriyi^*  them  by  secure  and  easy  journeys  to  Constantinople,  and  advised 
nopie.  them  to  wait  the  arrival  of  their  brethren.  For  a  while  they 

mm  remembered  their  faultB  and  losses ;  but  no  sooner  were  they 

revived  by  the  hospitable  entertainment  than  their  venom  was 
again  inflamed ;  they  stung  their  benefactor,  and  neither  gardens 
nor  palaces  nor  churches  were  safe  from  their  depredations. 
For  his  own  safety,  Alexius  allured  them  to  pass  over  to  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus;  but  their  blind  impetuosity 
soon  urged  them  to  desert  the  station  which  he  had  assigned,411* 
and  to  rush  headlong  against  the  Turks,  who  occupied  the  road 
of  Jerusalem.  The  hermit,  conscious  of  his  shame,  had  with- 


41  The  old  Hungarians,  without  excepting  Turotzius,  are  ill  informed  of  the 
first  crusade,  which  they  involve  in  a  single  passage.  Katona,  like  ourselves,  can 
only  quote  the  writers  of  Franoe ;  but  he  compares  with  local  science  the  ancient 
and  modern  geography.  Ante  portam  Cyperon ,  is  Sopron,  or  Poson  ;  MalleviUa, 
Zemlin  ;  Fluvws  Maroe ,  Savus  ;  Lint  ax,  Leith  ;  Mesebroch ,  or  Marseburg ,  Ouar, 
or  Moson;  Tollenburg,  Pragg  (De  Regibus  Hungari»,  tom.  iii.  p.  19-53).  [The 
Hungarian  king  Galoman  treated  the  pilgrims  well.  But  a  few  stragglers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  host  of  Walter  were  plundered  at  Semlin,  and  their  arms  were  hong 
up  on  the  wall.  The  army  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  arriving  later,  Baw  the  arms  of 
their  forerunners,  and  took  vengeanoei  by  attacking  and  occupying  the  town. 
Both  the  host  of  Peter  and  that  of  Walter  lost  a  great  many  men  in  conflicts  is 
Bulgaria.] 

41*  [In  the  suburbs  ;  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  city.] 

41b  [Their  station  was  Nioomedia  and  its  neighbourhood  (Gesta  Fr.  ii.  4),  in¬ 
cluding  Oivetot  (Albert,  i.  16;  Gesta  Fr.  ii.  8)  and  Helenopolis  (Anna,  x.  6).] 
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drawn  from  the  camp  to  Constantinople;  and  his  lieutenant, 
[Quaiterios  Walter  the  Pennyless,  who  was  worthy  of  a  better  command, 
berl]  attempted,  without  success,  to  introduce  some  order  and  pru¬ 
dence  among  the  herd  of  savages.  They  separated  in  quest 
of  prey,  and  themselves  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  the 
Sultan.  By  a  rumour  that  their  foremost  companions  were 
iug.  Kin]  rioting  in  the  spoils  of  his  capital,  Soliman  tempted  the  main 
Ar8l“1  body  to  descend  into  the  plain  of  Nice ;  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  Turkish  arrows;  and  a  pyramid  of  bones42  informed 
their  companions  of  the  place  of  their  defeat.  Of  the  first 
crusaders,  three  hundred  thousand  had  already  perished,  before 
a  single  city  was  rescued  from  the  infidels,  before  their  graver 
and  more  noble  brethren  had  completed  the  preparations  of 
their  enterprise.4* 

The  ohiefs  None  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  Europe  embarked  their  per- 
oruiede™* sons  in  the  first  crusade.  The  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth  was 
not  disposed  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  pope;  Philip  the 
First  of  France  was  occupied  by  his  pleasures;  William  Rufus 
of  England  by  a  recent  conquest ;  the  kings  of  Spain  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  domestic  war  against  the  Moors;  and  the  northern 
monarchs  of  Scotland,  Denmark,44  Sweden,  and  Poland,  were 
yet  strangers  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  South.  The 
religious  ardour  was  more  strongly  felt  by  the  princes  of  the 
second  order,  who  held  an  important  place  in  the  feudal  system. 
Their  situation  will  naturally  cast,  under  four  distinct  heads,  the 
review  of  their  names  and  characters ;  but  I  may  escape  some 
needless  repetition  by  observing  at  once  that  courage  and  the 
exercise  of  arms  are  the  common  attribute  of  these  Christian  ad- 
r.  Godfrey  venturers.  I.  The  first  rank  both  in  war  and  council  is  justly 
0  0  °“  due  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for 
the  crusaders,  if  they  had  trusted  themselves  to  the  sole  conduct 
of  that  accomplished  hero,  a  worthy  representative  of  Charle- 

42  Anna  Comnena  ( Alexias,  L  x.  p.  287  [a  6])  describes  this  6<rr&*  tcok*y6s  as  a 
mountain,  fyij\bv  km  fia&os  koX  rAdroj  i^ioKoy^raroy  [4 woXa^Ayoy],  In  the  siege  of 
Nioe,  suoh  were  used  by  the  Franks  themselves  as  the  materials  of  a  wall.  [It  was 
near  the  river  Dracon,  which  had  been  fixed  as  the  boundaiy  between  the  Empire 
and  Bum.] 

42  [See  table  on  previous  page.] 

44  The  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Oroisades  has  doubted,  and  might  have  disbe¬ 
lieved,  the  orusade  and  tragic  death  of  Prince  Sueno,  with  1600  or  16,000  Danes, 
who  was  cut  off  by  Sultan  Soliman  in  Cappadocia,  but  who  still  lives  in  the  poem 
of  Tasso  (tom.  iv.  p.  111-116). 
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magne,  from  whom  he  was  descended  in  the  female  line.  His 
father  was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  counts  of  Boulogne :  Brabant, 
the  lower  province  of  Lorraine,49  was  the  inheritance  of  his 
mother ;  and,  by  the  emperor’s  bounty,  he  was  himself  invested 
with  that  ducal  title,  which  has  been  improperly  transferred  to 
his  lordship  of  Bouillon  in  the  Ardennes.40  In  the  service  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  he  bore  the  great  standard  of  the  empire, 
and  pierced  with  his  lance  the  breast  of  Bodolph,  the  rebel 
king :  Godfrey  was  the  first  who  ascended  the  walls  of  Borne ; 
and  his  sickness,  his  vow,  perhaps  his  remorse  for  bearing  arms 
against  the  pope,  confirmed  an  early  resolution  of  visiting  the 
holy  sepulchre,  not  as  a  pilgrim,  but  a  deliverer.  Hia  valour  was 
matured  by  prudence  and  moderation ;  his  piety,  though  blind, 
was  sincere ;  and,  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  he  practised  the  real 
and  fictitious  virtues  of  a  convent.  Superior  to  the  private  fac¬ 
tions  of  the  chiefs,  he  reserved  hiB  enmity  for  the  enemies  of 
Christ ;  and,  though  he  gained  a  kingdom  by  the  attempt,  his 
pure  and  disinterested  zeal  was  acknowledged  by  his  rivals. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon47  was  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers, 
by  Eustace  the  elder,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  county  of 
Boulogne,  and  by  the  younger,  Baldwin,  a  character  of  more  am¬ 
biguous  virtue.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  was  alike  celebrated 
on  either  side  of  the  Rhine ;  from  birth  and  education,  he 
was  equally  conversant  with  the  French  and  Teutonic  languages : 
the  barons  of  France,  Germany,  and  Lorraine  assembled  their 
vassals;  and  the  confederate  force  that  marched  under  his 
banner  was  composed  of  foursoore  thousand  foot  and  about 


ten  thousand  horse.  II.  In  the  parliament  that  was  held  n.  Bach  oi 
at  Paris,  in  the  king's  presence,  about  two  months  after  the  dou”“" 
council  of  Clermont,  Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois,  was  the  most  Normandy. 

Robert  of 
Flanders, 


11  The  fragments  of  the  kingdoms  of  LotharingU,  or  Lorraine,  were  broken  into  Chartrca°* 


the  two  dachiet,  of  the  Moselle,  and  of  the  Meuse  ;  the  first  has  preserved  its  name,  Ae. 


which  in  the  latter  has  been  changed  into  that  of  Brabant  (Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p. 


1K3-288).  [Lothringen  had  been  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Otto  I.  The  two  dnehies  were  again  united,  under  Conrad  EL,  in 
the  hands  of  Duke  Goiolo  ;  but  on  his  death  in  1044  were  separated,  going  to  hia 


two  sons,  b y  permission  of  Henry  III.] 

**  See,  in  the  de*:ription  of  France,  by  the  Abbt  de  Longuerue,  the  artiolea  of 
Ikiulofn*,  part  i.  p.  54  ;  Brabant ,  part  ii.  p.  47,  48  ;  Bouillon ,  p.  134.  On  hia  de¬ 


parture,  Godfrey  told  or  pawned  Boaillon  to  the  churoh  for  1300  marks. 

47  See  the  family  character  of  Godfrey  in  William  of  Tjre,  1.  ir.  o.  5-8 ;  hia 
prwriooa  design  in  Guibert  (p.  485) ;  hia  sick  nets  and  vow  in  Bernard.  Theaaor. 


(e.  78). 
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conspicuous  of  the  princes  who  assumed  the  cross.  But  the 
appellation  of  the  Great  was  applied,  not  so  much  to  his  merit  or 
possessions  (though  neither  were  contemptible),  as  to  the  royal 
birth  of  the  brother  of  the  king  of  France.48  Robert,  duke 
of  Normandy,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror ; 
but  on  his  father’s  death  he  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  by  his  own  indolence  and  the  activity  of  his  brother 
Rufus.  The  worth  of  Robert  was  degraded  by  an  excessive 
levity  and  easiness  of  temper ;  his  cheerfulness  seduced  him  to 
the  indulgence  of  pleasure ;  his  profuse  liberality  impoverished 
the  prince  and  people ;  his  indiscriminate  clemency  multiplied 
the  number  of  offenders;  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  a 
private  man  became  the  essential  defects  of  a  sovereign.  For 
the  trifling  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks  he  mortgaged  Nor¬ 
mandy  during  his  absence  to  the  English  usurper ; 49  but  his 
engagement  and  behaviour  in  the  holy  war  announced  in  Robert 
a  reformation  of  manners,  and  restored  him  in  Borne  degree  to 
the  public  esteem.  Another  Robert  was  count  of  Flanders,  a 
royal  province,  which,  in  this  century,  gave  three  queens  to  the 
thrones  of  France,  England,  and  Denmark.  He  was  suraamed 
the  Sword  and  Lance  of  the  Christians ;  but  in  the  exploits  of  a 
soldier  he  sometimes  forgot  the  duties  of  a  general.  Stephen, 
count  of  Chartres,  of  Blois,  and  of  Troyes,  was  one  of  the  richest 
princes  of  the  age ;  and  the  number  of  his  castles  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year.  His 
mind  was  improved  by  literature;  and,  in  the  council  of  the 
chiefs,  the  eloquent  Stephen80  was  chosen  to  discharge  the  office 
of  their  president.  These  four  were  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
French,  the  Normans,  and  the  pilgrims  of  the  British  isles ;  but 
the  list  of  the  barons,  who  were  possessed  of  three  or  four  towns, 

49  Anna  Comnena  supposes  that  Hugh  [Otyfe*]  was  proud  of  his  nobility, 
riches,  and  power  (1.  x.  p.  288  [o.  7]) ;  the  two  last  articles  appear  more  equivocal ; 
but  an  efrylrcta,  whioh,  seven  hundred  years  ago,  was  famous  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople,  attests  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  Capetian  family  of  France. 

49  Will.  Gemetioensis  [of  Jumidges  ;  o.  a.d.  1027 ;  the  end  of  Bk.  7  and  Bk.  8 
are  not  by  William],  1.  vii.  o.  7,  p.  672,  673,  in  Camden.  Normanicis  [in  Migne,  Pat. 
Lat.  149,  p.  779  sqq.].  He  pawned  the  duchy  for  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
present  yearly  revenue.  Ten  thousand  marks  may  be  equal  to  five  hundred 
thousand  livres,  and  Normandy  annually  yields  fifty-seven  millions  to  the  king 
(Necker,  Administration  des  finances,  tom.  i.  p.  287). 

60  His  original  letter  to  his  wife  [Adela]  is  inserted  in  the  Spioilegium  of  Dom. 
Luo.  d’Aoheri,  tom.  iv.  and  quoted  in  the  Esprit  des  Oroisadee,  tom.  i.  p.  68. 
[This  and  another  letter  (entitled  Ep.  ex  oastris  obsidionis  Nicaenae  anno  1098)  are 
printed  in  the  Beoueil,  Hist.  Ooc.  8,  p.  888  sgq.] 
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would  exceed,  says  a  contemporary,  the  catalogue  of  the  Trojan 
war.51  m.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  command  was  assumed  nr  a»y- 
by  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  the  Pope’s  legate,  and  by  Raymond,  todioqm 
count  of  St.  Giles  and  Toulouse,  who  added  the  prouder  titles 
of  duke  of  Narbonne  and  marquis  of  Provence.  The  former 
was  a  respectable  prelate,  alike  qualified  for  this  world  and  the 
next.  The  latter  was  a  veteran  warrior,  who  had  fought  against 
the  Saracens  of  Spain,  and  who  consecrated  his  declining  age, 
not  only  to  the  deliverance,  but  to  the  perpetual  service,  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  His  experience  and  riches  gave  him  a  strong 
ascendant  in  the  Christian  camp,  whose  distress  he  was  often 
able,  and  sometimes  willing,  to  relieve.  But  it  was  easier  for 
him  to  extort  the  praise  of  the  infidels  than  to  preserve  the 
love  of  his  subjects  and  associates.  His  eminent  qualities  were 
clouded  by  a  temper,  haughty,  envious,  and  obstinate;  and, 
though  he  resigned  an  ample  patrimony  for  the  cause  of  God, 
his  piety,  in  the  public  opinion,  was  not  exempt  from  avarice 
and  ambition.**  A  mercantile  rather  than  a  martial  spirit  pre¬ 
vailed  among  his  provincials ,**  a  common  name,  which  included 
the  natives  of  Auvergne  and  Languedoc,*4  the  vassals  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Arles.  JVom  the  adjacent  frontier  of 
Spain  he  drew  a  band  of  hardy  adventurers;  as  he  marched 
through  Lombardy,  a  crowd  of  Italians  flocked  to  his  standard ; 
and  his  united  force  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  home 
and  foot.  If  Raymond  was  the  first  to  enlist,  and  the  last  to 
depart,  the  delay  may  be  excused  by  the  greatness  of  his 
preparation  and  the  promise  of  an  everlasting  farewell.  IV.  iv.  Boh**. 
The  name  of  Bohemond,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  was  al-  Tulcred  d 
ready  famous  by  his  double  victory  over  the  Greek  emperor ; 


11  Uaios  enim,  doom,  trinm,  ten  qua  too  r  oppidorum  dominos  quia  numeret  ? 
quorum  UnU  foil  oopia,  ut  non  vix  totidam  Trojana  obsidio  ooegisse  putetor. 
lEver  the  lively  and  interesting  Guibert,  p.  436.) 

m  It  is  singular  enough  that  Raymond  of  St.  Giles,  a  seoond  oharaoter  in  the 
genuine  history  of  the  crukadee,  should  shine  as  the  first  of  heroes  in  the  writings 
of  the  Greeks  (Anna  Comnen.  Aleziad.  1.  x.  xi.  [Anna  oalls  him  Uangelst])  and 
the  Arabians  (Loogoeruana,  p.  129). 

MOmnee  de  Borgundii,  et  Alvemii,  et  Vasoonii,  et  Gothi  (of  Languedoc), 
provinoialee  appeliabentnr  easteri  vero  Franoigeme,  et  hoc  in  exercitu  ;  inter  hostes 
agism  Fund  dieebautur.  Raymond  de  Agiles,  p.  144. 

M  The  town  of  his  birth,  or  first  appanage,  was  consecrated  to  St.  A&gidios, 
whose  name,  as  early  as  the  first  arusade,  was  oorrupted  by  the  French  into  St. 
Gillse  or  St  Giles.  It  is  situate  in  the  Lower  Languedoc,  between  Nismes  and 
the  Rhone,  and  still  boasts  a  oollsglate  church  of  the  foundation  of  Raymond 
(Vdianges  lirte  d'nne  grande  Biblioth^que,  tom.  xxxvii.  p.  51). 
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bat  his  father’s  will  had  reduced  him  to  the  principality  of 
Tarentom  and  the  remembrance  of  his  Eastern  trophies,  till  he 
was  awakened  by  the  rumour  and  passage  of  the  French  pil¬ 
grims.  It  is  in  the  person  of  this  Norman  chief  that  we  may 
seek  for  the  coolest  policy  and  ambition,  with  a  small  allay 
of  religious  fanaticism.  His  conduct  may  justify  a  belief  that 
he  had  secretly  directed  the  design  of  the  pope,  which  he 
affected  to  second  with  astonishment  and  zeal.  At  the  siege  of 
Amalphi,  his  example  and  discourse  inflamed  the  passions  of 
a  confederate  army ;  he  instantly  tore  his  garment,  to  supply 
crosses  for  the  numerous  candidates,  and  prepared  to  visit 
Constantinople  and  Asia  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse 
and  twenty  thousand  foot.  Several  princes  of  the  Norman  race 
accompanied  this  veteran  general;  and  his  cousin  Tancred 56 
was  the  partner,  rather  than  the  servant,  of  the  war.  In  the 
accomplished  character  of  Tancred  we  discover  all  the  virtues 
of  a  perfect  knight,6®  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  inspired 
the  generous  sentiments  and  social  offices  of  man  far  better 
than  the  base  philosophy,  or  the  baser  religion,  of  the  times. 

Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  the  crusades,  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Normans, 
and  the  French,  which  was  gradually  extended  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  service  of  the  infantry  was  degraded  to  the  ple¬ 
beians  ;  the  cavalry  formed  the  strength  of  the  armies,  and  the 
honourable  name  of  miles,  or  soldier,  was  oonfined  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen67  who  served  on  horseback  and  were  invested  with  the 

n  The  mother  of  T&nored  was  Emma,  sister  of  the  great  Robert  Guiscard  ;  his 
father,  the  marquis  Odo  the  Good.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  family  and 
country  of  so  illustrious  a  person  should  be  unknown;  but  Muratori  reasonably 
conjectures  that  he  was  an  Italian,  and  perhaps  of  the  raoe  of  the  marquises  of 
Montferrat  in  Piedmont  (Script,  tom.  v.  p.  281,  282).  [But  see  below,  p.  808,  n. 
86.] 

**  To  gratify  the  childish  vanity  of  the  house  of  Este,  Tasso  has  inserted  in 
his  poem,  and  in  the  first  crusade,  a  fabulous  hero,  the  brave  and  amorous  Rinaldo 
(x.  75,  xvii.  66-94).  He  might  borrow  his  name  from  a  Rinaldo,  with  the  Aquila 
bianca  Es tense,  who  vanquished,  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Roman  ohuroh, 
the  emperor  Frederic  I.  (Storia  Imperiale  di  Ricobaldo,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital. 
tom.  ix.  p.  360  ;  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  iii.  30).  But,  1.  The  distanoe  of  sixty 
years  between  the  youth  of  the  two  Rinaldos  destroys  their  identity.  2.  The  Storia 
Imperiale  is  a  forgery  of  the  Conte  Boyardo,  at  the  end  of  the  xvth  century 
(Muratori,  p.  281-289).  8.  This  Rinaldo  and  his  exploits  are  not  less  chimerical 
than  the  hero  of  Tasso  (Muratori,  Antiohitk  Estense,  tom.  i.  p.  350). 

57  Of  the  words,  gentilis ,  gentilhomme ,  gentleman ,  two  etymologies  are  pro¬ 
duced  :  1.  From  the  barbarians  of  the  fifth  oentury,  the  soldiers,  and  at  length  the 
conquerors,  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  were  vain  of  their  foreign  nobility ;  and, 
2.  From  the  sense  of  the  civilians,  who  consider  gentilis  as  synonymous  with 
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character  of  knighthood.  The  d tikes  and  counts,  who  had 
usurped  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  divided  the  provinces  among 
their  faithful  barons :  the  barons  distributed  among  their  vassals 
the  fiefs  or  benefices  of  their  jurisdiction ;  and  these  military 
tenants,  the  peers  of  each  other  and  of  their  lord,  composed  the 
noble  or  equestrian  order,  which  disdained  to  conceive  the  peas¬ 
ant  or  burgher  as  of  the  same  species  with  themselves.  The 
dignity  of  their  birth  was  preserved  by  pure  and  equal  alliances ; 
their  sons  alone,  who  could  produce  four  quarters  or  lines  of 
ancestry,  without  spot  or  reproach,  might  legally  pretend  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood;  but  a  valiant  plebeian  was  sometimes 
enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  sword,  and  became  the  father  of 
a  new  race.  A  single  knight  could  impart,  according  to  his 
judgment,  the  character  which  he  received;  and  the  warlike 
sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  more  glory  from  this  personal  dis¬ 
tinction  than  from  the  lustre  of  their  diadem.  This  ceremony, 
of  which  some  traces  may  be  found  in  Tacitus  and  the  woods  of 
Germany ,u  was  in  its  origin  simple  and  profane ;  the  candidate, 
after  some  previous  trial,  was  invested  with  the  sword  and 
spurs;  and  his  cheek  or  shoulder  was  touched  with  a  slight 
blow,  as  an  emblem  of  the  last  affront  which  it  was  lawful  for 
him  to  endure.  But  superstition  mingled  in  every  public  and 
private  action  of  life  ;  in  the  holy  wars,  it  sanctified  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  arms ;  and  the  order  of  chivalry  was  assimilated  in  its 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  Bacred  orders  of  priesthood.  The 
bath  and  white  garment  of  the  novice  were  an  indecent  copy  of 
the  regeneration  of  baptism ;  his  sword,  which  he  offered  on  the 
altar,  was  blessed  by  the  ministers  of  religion ;  his  solemn  reception 
was  preceded  by  fasts  and  vigils ;  and  he  was  created  a  knight, 
in  the  name  of  God,  of  St.  George,  and  of  St.  Michael  the  arch¬ 
angel.  He  8 wore  to  accomplish  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  and 
education,  example,  and  the  public  opinion  were  the  inviolable 
guardians  of  his  oath.  As  the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies 
(I  blush  to  unite  such  discordant  names),  he  devoted  himself  to 
speak  the  truth;  to  maintain  the  right;  to  protect  the  dis¬ 
tressed  ;  to  practise  courtesy,  a  virtue  less  familiar  to  the  ancients ; 
to  pursue  the  infidels ;  to  despise  the  allurements  of  ease  and 

iaftMMU.  Helton  inclinee  to  the  Ant,  bat  the  totter  to  more  pare,  m  well  u 
pokbk. 

M  Prune*  •cxzioqoe  jarenem  ornanl  Tftdtas,  German!*,  a.  18. 
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safety ;  and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous  adventure  the  honour 
of  his  character.  The  abuse  of  the  same  spirit  provoked  the 
illiterate  knight  to  disdain  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace ;  to 
esteem  himself  the  sole  judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  injuries ; 
and  proudly  to  neglect  the  laws  of  civil  society  and  military  dis¬ 
cipline.  Yet  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  to  refine  the  temper 
of  barbarians,  and  to  infuse  some  principles  of  faith,  justice,  and 
humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and  have  been  often  observed. 
The  asperity  of  national  prejudice  was  softened ;  and  the  com¬ 
munity  of  religion  and  arms  Bpread  a  similar  colour  and  generous 
emulation  over  the  face  of  Christendom.  Abroad  in  enterprise 
and  pilgrimage,  at  home  in  martial  exercise,  the  warriors  of 
every  country  were  perpetually  associated ;  and  impartial  taste 
must  prefer  a  Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games  of 
classic  antiquity.60  Instead  of  the  naked  spectacles  which  cor¬ 
rupted  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  and  banished  from  the 
stadium  the  virgins  and  the  matrons,  the  pompous  decoration 
of  the  lists  was  crowned  with  the  presence  of  chaste  and  high¬ 
born  beauty,  from  whose  hands  the  conqueror  received  the  prize 
of  his  dexterity  and  courage.  The  skill  and  strength  that  were 
exerted  in  wrestling  and  boxing  bear  a  distant  and  doubtful  re¬ 
lation  to  the  merit  of  a  soldier ;  but  the  tournaments,  as  they 
were  invented  in  France  and  eagerly  adopted  both  in  the  East 
and  West,  presented  a  lively  image  of  the  business  of  the  field. 
The  single  combats,  the  general  skirmish,  the  defence  of  a  pass 
or  castle,  were  rehearsed  as  in  actual  service ;  and  the  contest, 
both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  decided  by  the  superior  man¬ 
agement  of  the  horse  and  lance.  The  lance  was  the  proper  and 
peculiar  weapon  of  the  knight ;  his  horse  was  of  a  large  and 
heavy  breed;  but  this  charger,  till  he  was  roused  by  the 
approaching  danger,  was  usually  led  by  an  attendant,  and  he 
quietly  rode  a  pad  or  palfrey  of  a  more  easy  pace.  His  helmet 
and  sword,  his  greaves  and  buckler,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
describe ;  but  I  may  remark  that  at  the  period  of  the  crusades 
the  armour  was  less  ponderous  than  in  later  times ;  and  that, 
instead  of  a  massy  cuirass,  his  breast  was  defended  by  an  hauberk 

M  The  athletic  exercises,  particularly  the  cceetus  and  pancratium,  were  con¬ 
demned  by  Lyourgus,  Philopcemen,  and  Galen,  a  lawgiver,  a  general,  and  a  phy¬ 
sician.  Against  their  authority  and  reasons,  the  reader  may  weigh  the  apology  of 
Lucian,  in  the  character  of  Solon.  See  West  on  the  Olympic  Games,  in  his  Pindar, 
vol.  ii.  p.  86-96,  245-248. 
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or  ooat  of  mail.  When  their  long  lances  were  fixed  in  the  rest, 
the  warriors  furiously  spurred  their  horses  against  the  foe ;  and 
the  light  cavalry  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  could  seldom  stand 
against  the  direct  and  impetuous  weight  of  their  charge.  Each 
knight  was  attended  to  the  field  by  his  faithful  squire,  a  youth 
of  equal  birth  and  similar  hopes ;  he  was  followed  by  his  archers 
and  men  at  arms,  and  four,  or  five,  or  six  soldiers  were  computed 
as  the  furniture  of  a  complete  lance.  In  the  expeditions  to  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  or  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of  the 
feudal  tenure  no  longer  subsisted ;  the  voluntary  service  of  the 
knights  and  their  followers  was  either  prompted  by  zeal  or 
attachment,  or  purchased  with  rewards  and  promises ;  and  the 
numbers  of  each  squadron  were  measured  by  the  power,  the 
wealth,  and  the  fame  of  each  independent  chieftain.  They  were 
distinguished  by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat,  and  his  cry  of 
war ;  and  the  most  ancient  families  of  Europe  must  seek  in  these 
achievements  the  origin  and  proof  of  their  nobility.  In  this 
rapid  portrait  of  chivalry,  I  have  been  urged  to  anticipate  on  the 
story  of  the  crusades,  at  once  an  effect,  and  a  cause,  of  this 
memorable  institution.40 

Such  were  the  troops,  and  such  the  readers,  who  assumed  the  March  or 
cross  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  As  soon  astooon?0*8 
they  were  relieved  by  the  absence  of  the  plebeian  multitude,  nopie."  a.d. 
they  encouraged  each  other,  by  interviews  and  messages,  to  gas*'  uh- 
accomplish  their  vow  and  hasten  their  departure.  Their  wives  iujr 
and  sisters  were  desirous  of  partaking  the  danger  and  merit  of 
the  pilgrimage ;  their  portable  treasures  were  conveyed  in  bars 
of  silver  and  gold ;  and  the  princes  and  barons  were  attended 
by  their  equipage  of  hounds  and  hawks,  to  amuse  their  leisure 
and  to  supply  their  table.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  sub¬ 
sistence  for  so  many  myriads  of  men  and  horses  engaged  them 
to  separate  their  forces;  their  choice  or  situation  determined 
the  road ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople,  and  from  thence  to  begin  their  operations 
against  the  Turks.  From  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the 

**  On  the  cnrioui  subject  ot  knighthood,  knights’  service,  nobility,  arms,  cry  ol 
war,  banners,  and  tournaments,  an  ample  fund  of  information  may  be  sought  in 
Mden  (Opera,  tom.  iii.  part  l:  Titles  of  Honour,  part  ii.  o.  1,  3,  5,  8),  Duoange 
(Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  iv.  p.  398-412,  da.),  Dissertations  sur  Joinville  (i.  vi.-xii.  p. 

127-142;  p.  165-222),  and  M.  de  St.  Palaye  (M&noires  sur  la  Ohevalerie).  [Here 
the  author  anticipates  a  later  age.  At  the  time  of  the  First  Crusade,  there  was  no 
ohiralry,  as  here  meant ;  knight  signified  a  trooper.] 
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Moselle,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  followed  the  direct  way  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria ;  and,  as  long  as  he  exercised  the 
sole  command,  every  step  afforded  some  proof  of  his  prudence 
and  virtue.  On  the  confines  of  Hungary  he  was  stopped  three 
weeks  by  a  Christian  people,  to  whom  the  name,  or  at  least  the 
abuse,  of  the  cross  was  justly  odious.  The  Hungarians  still 
smarted  with  the  wounds  which  they  had  received  from  the 
first  pilgrims  ;  in  their  turn  they  had  abused  the  right  of  defence 
and  retaliation;  and  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  severe 
revenge  from  an  hero  of  the  same  nation,  and  who  was  engaged 
in  the  same  cause.  But,  after  weighing  the  motives  and  the 
events,  the  virtuous  duke  was  content  to  pity  the  crimes  and 
misfortunes  of  his  worthless  brethren ;  and  his  twelve  deputies, 
the  messengers  of  peace,  requested  in  his  name  a  free  passage 
and  an  equal  market.  To  remove  their  suspicions,  Godfrey 
trusted  himself,  and  afterwards  his  brother,  to  the  faith  of 
(CoiomuL)  Carloman,  king  of  Hungary,  who  treated  them  with  a  simple 
but  hospitable  entertainment:  the  treaty  was  sanctified  by 
their  common  gospel ;  and  a  proclamation,  under  pain  of  death, 
restrained  the  animosity  and  licence  of  the  Latin  soldiers.  From 
Austria  to  Belgrade,  they  traversed  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
without  enduring  or  offering  an  injury ;  and  the  proximity  of 
Carloman,  who  hovered  on  their  flanks  with  his  numerous 
cavalry,  was  a  precaution  not  less  useful  for  their  safety  than 
for  his  own.  They  reached  the  banks  of  the  Save ;  and  no 
sooner  had  they  passed  the  river  than  the  king  of  Hungary 
restored  the  hostages  and  saluted  their  departure  with  the 
fairest  wishes  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  With  the 
same  conduct  and  discipline,  Godfrey  pervaded  the  woods  of 
Bulgaria  and  the  frontiers  of  Thrace ;  and  might  congratulate 
himself  that  he  had  almost  reached  the  first  term  of  his  pilgrim¬ 
age  without  drawing  his  sword  against  a  Christian  adversary. 
After  an  easy  and  pleasant  journey  through  Lombardy,  from 
Turin  to  Aquileia,  Raymond  and  his  provincials  marched  forty 
days  through  the  savage  country  of  Dalmatia  01  and  Sclavonia. 

01  The  Familiie  Dalmatioe  of  Duoange  are  meagre  and  imperfect ;  the  national 
historians  are  reeent  and  fabulous,  the  Greeks  remote  and  oareless.  In  the  year 
1104,  Ooloman  reduced  the  maritime  country  as  far  as  Trau  and  Salona  (Katona, 
Hist.  Crit.  tom.  iii.  p.  195-207).  [For  the  journey  see  Knapp,  Beisen  durch  die 
Balkan hal binsel  w&hrend  des  Mittelalters,  in  the  Mittheilungen  dor  k.  k.  geograph. 
Geselisohaft  in  Wien,  zxiii.,  1880.] 
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The  weather  was  a  perpetual  fog ;  the  land  was  mountainous 
and  desolate ;  the  natives  were  either  fugitive  or  hostile ;  loose 
in  their  religion  and  government,  they  refused  to  furnish  pro¬ 
visions  or  guides ;  murdered  the  stragglers ;  and  exercised  by 
night  and  day  the  vigilance  of  the  count,  who  derived  more 
security  from  the  punishment  of  some  captive  robbers  than  from 
his  interview  and  treaty  with  the  prince  of  Scodra.®  His 
march  between  Durazzo  and  Constantinople  was  harassed,  with¬ 
out  being  stopped,  by  the  peasants  and  soldiers  of  the  Greek 
emperor;  and  the  same  faint  and  ambiguous  hostility  was 
prepared  for  the  remaining  chiefs,  who  passed  the  Adriatic 
from  the  coast  of  Italy.  Bohemond  had  arms  and  vessels,  and 
foresight  and  discipline ;  and  his  name  was  not  forgotten  in 
the  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly.  Whatever  obstacles  he 
encountered  were  surmounted  by  his  military  conduct  and  the 
valour  of  Tancred ;  and,  if  the  Norman  prince  affected  to  spare 
the  Greeks,  he  gorged  his  soldiers  with  the  full  plunder  of  an 
heretical  castle.**  The  nobles  of  France  pressed  forwards  with 
the  vain  and  thoughtless  ardour  of  which  their  nation  has  been 
sometimes  accused.  From  the  Alps  to  Apulia,  the  march  of 
Hugh  the  Great,  of  the  two  Roberts,  and  of  Stephen  of  Chartres, 
through  a  wealthy  country,  and  amidst  the  applauding  Catholics, 
was  a  devout  or  triumphant  progress :  they  kissed  the  feet  of 
the  Roman  pontiff ;  and  the  golden  standard  of  St.  Peter  was 
delivered  to  the  brother  of  the  French  monarch.*4  But  in  this 
visit  of  piety  and  pleasure  they  neglected  to  secure  the  season 
and  the  means  of  their  embarkation :  the  winter  was  insensibly 
lost ;  their  troops  were  scattered  and  corrupted  in  the  towns  of 
Italy.  They  separately  accomplished  their  passage,  regardless 
of  safety  or  dignity :  and  within  nine  months  from  the  feast 

H  Soodras  Appears  in  Livy  m  the  capital  and  fortreM  of  Gentius,  king  of  the 
Illyrians,  an  mnnitissima,  afterwards  a  Homan  oolony  (Gellarios,  tom.  i.  p.  398, 
194).  It  is  now  called  Iscodar,  or  Scutari  fd’Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne,  tom. 
i.  p.  1S4).  The  sanjiak  (now  a»pasha)  of  Boutari,  or  Schenaeire,  was  the  viiith 
under  the  Bcglerbeg,  of  Romania,  ana  furnished  600  soldiers  on  a  revenue  of 
78,787  rix  dollars  (Marsigli,  Stato  Mi li tare  del  Impero  Ottomano,  p.  128). 

u  In  Pelagonii  oast  rum  hsraticum  .  .  .  spoliatum  com  suis  habitatoribus 
igne  oombussere.  S§c  id  ti*  tnjurid  eontigxi :  quia  iUorum  detestabilis  sermo  et 
cancer  serpebat,  jamqoe  circumjaoentes  regionee  suo  pravo  dogmate  fmdaverat 
(Robert.  Mon.  p.  88,  87).  After  ooolly  relating  the  fact,  the  arohbiRhop  Baldric 
adds,  as  a  phrase,  Omnes  tiqnidem  ill!  vi stores,  Jndaeoa,  hnretioot,  Saracenoe 
•quail  ter  ha  bent  etoeos;  quos  omnes  appellant  inimiooe  Dei  (p.  99). 

M  ‘AjwA mBfiMPt  Ar4  rk*  refi  ’Aylmv  Utrpov  wiipmlav  (Alexiad,  L  x. 

P-  [c-  7]). 
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of  the  Assumption,  the  day  appointed  by  Urban,  all  the  Latin 
princes  had  reached  Constantinople.  But  the  Count  of  Ver- 
mandois  was  produced  as  a  captive ;  his  foremost  vessels  were 
scattered  by  a  tempest ;  and  his  person,  against  the  law  of 
nations,  was  detained  by  the  lieutenants  of  Alexius.  Yet  the 
arrival  of  Hugh  had  been  announced  by  four-and-twenty  knights 
in  golden  armour,  who  commanded  the  emperor  to  revere  the 
general  of  the  Latin  Christians,  the  brother  of  the  King  of 
kings* 

Policy  of  In  some  Oriental  tale  I  have  read  the  fable  of  a  shepherd, 
pero8™  who  was  ruined  by  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  wishes :  he 
comnenQs.  had  prayed  for  water ;  the  Ganges  was  turned  into  his  grounds ; 
December  and  his  flock  and  cottage  were  swept  away  by  the  inundation. 
M»yD'  '  Such  was  the  fortune,  or  at  least  the  apprehension,  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus,  whose  name  has  already  appeared 
in  this  history,  and  whose  conduct  is  so  differently  represented 
by  his  daughter  Anna*  and  by  the  Latin  writers.®7  In  the 
council  of  Placentia,  his  ambassadors  had  solicited  a  moderate 
succour,  perhaps  of  ten  thousand  soldiers ;  but  he  was  astonished 
by  the  approach  of  so  many  potent  chiefs  and  fanatic  nations. 
The  emperor  fluctuated  between  hope  and  fear,  between  timidity 
and  courage ;  but  in  the  crooked  policy  which  he  mistook  for 
wisdom  I  cannot  believe,  I  cannot  discern,  that  he  maliciously 
conspired  against  the  life  or  honour  of  the  French  heroes.  The 
promiscuous  multitudes  of  Peter  the  Hermit  were  savage  beasts, 
alike  destitute  of  humanity  and  reason;  nor  was  it  possible  for 

86  *o  BcunAcvi  rmv  fkurt\4wr  [Anna,  x.  o.  7,  ad  init.  in  Hugo's  letter  or  message 
to  Alexius],  it  a)  &px*iybs  toO  Qpayyucov  or  parti  paros  JUrarros  [t6.  0.  7,  med.,  in  the 
announcement  of  the  four  and  twenty  knights  to  the  Duke  of  Dyrraohium].  This 
Oriental  pomp  is  extravagant  in  a  oount  of  Yermandois  ;  but  the  patriot  Duoange 
repeats  with  much  complacency  (Not.  ad  Alexiad.  p.  352,  353 ;  Dissert,  xxvii.  sur 
Joinville,  p.  315)  the  passages  of  Matthew  Paris  (a.d.  1264)  and  Froissard  (voL  iv. 
p.  201),  which  style  the  King  of  France  rex  regum  and  chef  de  tons  lee  rois 
Chretiens. 

n  Anna  Comnena  was  born  on  the  1st  of  December,  a.d.  1063,  indiction  vii. 
(Alexiad,  1.  vi.  p.  166, 167  [o.  8]).  At  thirteen,  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  she 
was  nubile,  and  perhaps  married  to  the  younger  Nioephorus  Bryennius,  whom  she 
fondly  styles  rbv  ipbv  KeUoapa  (1.  x.  p.  295,  296  [o.  9]).  Some  modems  have 
imagined  that  her  enmity  to  Bonemond  [Bai^ovvros]  was  the  fruit  of  disappointed 
love.  In  the  transactions  of  Constantinople  and  Nice,  her  partial  aocounts  (Alex. 
L  x.  xi.  p.  288-817)  may  be  opposed  to  the  partiality  of  the  Latins ;  but  in  their 
subsequent  exploits  she  is  brief  and  ignorant.  [Cp.  above,  vol.  5,  p.  537.] 

67  In  their  views  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Alexius,  Maimbourg  has 
favoured  the  Catholic  Franks,  and  Voltaire  has  been  partial  to  the  echismatic 
Greeks.  The  prejudice  of  a  philosopher  is  less  excusable  than  that  of  a  Jesuit. 
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Alexias  to  prevent  or  deplore  their  destruction.  The  troops 
of  Godfrey  and  bis  peers  were  less  contemptible,  bat  not  less 
suspicions,  to  the  Greek  emperor.  Their  motives  might  be  pare 
and  pioos ;  bat  he  was  equally  alarmed  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
ambitions  Bohemond  and  his  ignorance  of  the  Transalpine 
chiefs :  the  courage  of  the  French  was  blind  and  headstrong ; 
they  might  be  tempted  by  the  luxury  and  wealth  of  Greece,  and 
elated  by  the  view  and  opinion  of  their  invincible  strength ;  and 
Jerusalem  might  be  forgotten  in  the  prospect  of  Constantinople. 

After  a  long  march  and  painful  abstinence,  the  troops  of  Godfrey 
encamped  in  the  plains  of  Thrace ;  they  heard  with  indignation 
that  their  brother,  the  count  of  Yermandois,  was  imprisoned  by 
the  Greeks ;  and  their  reluctant  Duke  was  compelled  to  indulge 
them  in  some  freedom  of  retaliation  and  rapine.  They  were 
appeased  by  the  submission  of  Alexius ;  he  promised  to  supply 
their  camp ;  and,  as  they  refused,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  to  pass 
the  Bosphorus,  their  quarters  were  assigned  among  the  gardens 
and  palaces  on  the  shores  of  that  narrow  sea.  But  an  incur¬ 
able  jealousy  still  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  two  nations,  who 
despised  each  other  as  slaves  and  barbarians.  Ignorance  is  the 
ground  of  suspicion,  and  suspicion  was  inflamed  into  daily  pro¬ 
vocations;  prejudice  is  blind,  hunger  is  deaf;  and  Alexius  is 
accused  of  a  design  to  starve  or  assault  the  Latins  on  a  danger¬ 
ous  post,  on  all  sides  encompassed  with  the  waters.68  Godfrey 
sounded  his  trumpets,  burst  the  net,  overspread  the  plain,  and 
insulted  the  suburbs ;  but  the  gates  of  Constantinople  were 
strongly  fortified ;  the  ramparts  were  lined  with  archers ;  and, 
after  a  doubtful  conflict,  both  parties  listened  to  the  voice  of 
peace  and  religion.  The  gifts  and  promises  of  the  emperor  in¬ 
sensibly  soothed  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  western  strangers ;  as  a 
Christian  warrior,  he  rekindled  their  zeal  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  holy  enterprise,  which  he  engaged  to  second  with  his 
troops  and  treasures.  On  the  return  of  spring,  Godfrey  was 
persuaded  to  occupy  a  pleasant  and  plentiful  camp  in  Asia ;  and 
no  sooner  had  he  passed  the  Bosphorus,  than  the  Greek  vessels  (j*n.  loeri 

*  Between  the  Black  Bee,  the  Bosphorus,  end  the  river  Barbyses,  which  is 
deep  in  summer,  end  runs  fifteen  miles  through  a  flat  meadow.  Its  communication 
with  Europe  and  Constantinople  is  by  the  stone-bridge  of  the  Blachemas  [close  to 
9t.  Cailinicus],  which  in  successive  ages  was  restored  b y  Justinian  and  Basil 
(Oyllius  de  Boephoro  Thracio,  L  Li.  o.  S ;  Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  c.  2,  p. 

179). 
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were  suddenly  recalled  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  same  policy 
was  repeated  with  the  succeeding  chiefs,  who  were  swayed  by 
the  example,  and  weakened  by  the  departure,  of  their  foremost 
companions.  By  his  skill  and  diligence,  Alexins  prevented  the 
onion  of  any  two  of  the  confederate  armies  at  the  same  moment 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  and,  before  the  feast  of  the 
Pentecost,  not  a  Latin  pilgrim  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 
Ha  obtains  The  same  arms  which  threatened  Europe  might  deliver  Asia 
ageoftbe  and  repel  the  Turks  from  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the 
crusade™  an<j  Hellespont.  The  fair  provinces  from  Nice  to 

Antioch  were  the  recent  patrimony  of  the  Roman  emperor ;  and 
his  ancient  and  perpetual  claim  still  embraced  the  kingdoms 
of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  his  enthusiasm,  Alexius  indulged,  or 
affected,  the  ambitious  hope  of  leading  his  new  allies  to  subvert 
the  thrones  of  the  East ;  but  the  calmer  dictates  of  reason  and 
temper  dissuaded  him  from  exposing  his  royal  person  to  the 
faith  of  unknown  and  lawless  barbarians.  His  prudenoe,  or  his 
pride,  was  content  with  extorting  from  the  French  princes  an 
oath  of  homage  and  fidelity,  and  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
would  either  restore,  or  hold,  their  Asiatic  conquests  as  the 
humble  and  loyal  vassals  of  the  Roman  empire.  Their  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  was  fired  at  the  mention  of  this  foreign  and 
voluntary  servitude  ;  they  successively  yielded  to  the  dextrous 
application  of  gifts  and  flattery ;  and  the  first  proselytes  became 
the  most  eloquent  and  effectual  missionaries  to  multiply  the 
companions  of  their  shame.  The  pride  of  Hugh  of  Verman- 
dois  was  soothed  by  the  honours  of  his  captivity ;  and  in  the 
brother  of  the  French  king  the  example  of  submission  was  pre¬ 
valent  and  weighty.  In  the  mind  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  every 
human  consideration  was  subordinate  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  suocess  of  the  crusade.  He  had  firmly  resisted  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  Bohemond  and  Raymond,  who  urged  the  attack  and 
conquest  of  Constantinople.  Alexius  esteemed  his  virtues,  de¬ 
servedly  named  him  the  champion  of  the  empire,  and  dignified 
his  homage  with  the  filial  name  and  the  rights  of  adoption.49 
Bohe^*1  0(  The  hateful  Bohemond  was  received  as  a  true  and  ancient  ally ; 
Aprifat  an^>  the  emperor  reminded  him  of  former  hostilities,  it  was 

•  There  were  two  sorts  of  adoption,  the  one  by  arms,  the  other  by  introducing 
the  son  between  the  shirt  and  skin  of  his  father.  Dueange  (snr  Jdnrille,  dies.  xxii. 
p.  270)  supposes  Godfrey’s  adoption  to  have  been  of  the  latter  sort.  [The  adoption 
is  mentioned  by  Albert,  ii.  16.] 
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only  to  praise  the  valour  that  he  had  displayed,  and  the  glory 
that  he  had  acquired,  in  the  fields  of  Durazzo  and  Larissa. 
The  son  of  Guiscard  was  lodged  and  entertained,  and  served 
with  Imperial  pomp :  one  day,  as  he  passed  through  the  gallery 
of  the  palace,  a  door  was  carelessly  left  open  to  expose  a  pile  of 
gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems,  of  curious  and  costly  furniture, 
that  was  heaped  in  seeming  disorder  from  the  floor  to  the  roof 
of  the  chamber.  “  What  conquests,”  exclaimed  the  ambitious 
miser,  “  might  not  be  achieved  by  the  possession  of  such  a 
treasure  !  ”  “  It  is  your  own,”  replied  a  Greek  attendant,  who 

watched  the  motions  of  his  soul ;  and  Bohemond,  after  some 
hesitation,  condescended  to  accept  this  magnificent  present. 
The  Norman  was  flattered  by  the  assurance  of  an  independent 
principality ;  and  Alexius  eluded,  rather  than  denied,  his  daring 
demand  of  the  office  of  great  domestic,  or  general,  of  the  East. 
The  two  Roberts,  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  England  and 
the  kinsman  of  three  queens,70  bowed  in  their  turn  before  the 
Byzantine  throne.  A  private  letter  of  8tephen  of  Chartres 
attests  his  admiration  of  the  emperor,  the  most  excellent  and 
liberal  of  men,  who  taught  him  to  believe  that  he  was  a  favour¬ 
ite,  and  promised  to  educate  and  establish  his  youngest  son. 
In  his  southern  province,  the  count  of  St.  Giles  and  Toulouse 
faintly  reoognised  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  France,  a  prince 
of  a  foreign  nation  and  language.  At  the  head  of  an  hundred 
thousand  men,  he  declared  that  he  was  the  soldier  and  servant 
of  Christ  alone,  and  that  the  Greek  might  be  satisfied  with  an 
equal  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship.  His  obstinate  resistance 
enhanced  the  value  and  the  price  of  his  submission  ;  and  he 
shone,  says  the  princess  Anne,  among  the  barbarians,  as  the 
sun  amidst  the  stars  of  heaven.  His  disgust  of  the  noise  and 
insolence  of  the  French,  his  suspicions  of  the  designs  of  Bohe¬ 
mond,  the  emperor  imparted  to  his  faithful  Raymond ;  and  that 
aged  statesman  might  clearly  discern  that,  however  false  in 
friendship,  he  was  sincere  in  his  enmity.71  The  spirit  of 
chivalry  was  last  subdued  in  the  person  of  Tancred ;  and  none 
could  deem  themselves  dishonoured  by  the  imitation  of  that 
gallant  knight.  He  disdained  the  gold  and  flattery  of  the 

n  After  bin  return,  Robert  of  Planders  became  the  man  of  the  Ring  of  Eng¬ 
land,  for  a  pen* ion  of  400  mark*.  Bee  the  first  act  in  Rymer’s  Ftsdera. 

71  Sen «it  reins  regnandi,  falso*  in  amore  odia  non  finger*.  Tacit  ri.  44. 
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Greek  monarch ;  assaulted  in  his  presence  an  insolent  patrician ; 
escaped  to  Asia  in  the  habit  of  a  private  soldier ;  and  yielded 
with  a  sigh  to  the  authority  of  Bohemond  and  the  interest  of 
the  Christian  cause.  The  best  and  most  ostensible  reason  was 
the  impossibility  of  passing  the  sea  and  accomplishing  their 
vow,  without  the  licence  and  the  vessels  of  Alexius;  but 
they  cherished  a  secret  hope  that,  as  soon  as  they  trode  the 
continent  of  Asia,  their  swords  would  obliterate  their  shame, 
and  dissolve  the  engagement,  which  on  his  side  might  not  be 
very  faithfully  performed.  The  ceremony  of  their  homage  was 
grateful  to  a  people  who  had  long  since  considered  pride  as  the 
substitute  of  power.  High  on  his  throne,  the  emperor  sat  mute 
and  immoveable :  his  majesty  waB  adored  by  the  Latin  princes ; 
and  they  submitted  to  kiss  either  his  feet  or  his  knees,  an 
indignity  which  their  own  writers  are  ashamed  to  confess  and 
unable  to  deny.” 

Private  or  public  interest  suppressed  the  murmurs  of  the 
dukes  and  counts ;  but  a  French  baron  (he  is  supposed  to  be 
Robert  of  Paris ")  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  to  place 
himself  by  the  side  of  Alexius.  The  sage  reproof  of  Baldwin 
provoked  him  to  exclaim,  in  his  barbarous  idiom,  “  Who  is  this 
rustic,  that  keeps  his  seat,  while  so  many  valiant  captains  are 
standing  round  him?”  The  emperor  maintained  his  silence, 
dissembled  his  indignation,  and  questioned  his  interpreter  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  he  partly  suspected 
from  the  universal  language  of  gesture  and  countenance.  Be¬ 
fore  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims,  he  endeavoured  to  learn  the 
name  and  condition  of  the  audacious  baron.  “  I  am  a  French¬ 
man,”  replied  Robert,  “  of  the  purest  and  most  ancient  nobility 
of  my  country.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  there  is  a  church  in 

N  The  proud  historians  ot  the  erasades  slide  and  stumble  over  this  humiliating 
step.  Yet,  sinoe  the  heroes  knelt  to  salnte  the  emperor  as  he  sat  motionless  on 
his  throne,  it  is  elear  that  they  must  have  kissed  either  his  feet  or  knees.  It  is  only 
singular  that  Anna  should  not  have  amply  supplied  the  silenoe  or  ambiguity  of  the 
Latins.  The  abasement  of  their  princes  would  have  added  a  fine  chapter  to  the 
Geremoniale  Aul©  Byzantine. 

78  He  called  himself  ♦pdy yos  KaOapbs  r»y  tbyw&y  (Alexias,  1.  x.  p.  801  [c.  11])* 
What  a  title  of  noblesse  of  the  xith  century,  if  any  one  could  now  prove  his  inherit¬ 
ance!  Anna  relates,  with  visible  pleasure,  that  the  swelling  barbarian,  Aortror 
rcrt/^v/ilrof,  was  killed,  or  wounded,  after  fighting  in  the  front  in  the  battle  of 
Dorylaum  (1.  xi.  p.  317).  This  circumstance  may  justify  the  suspicion  of  Duoange 
(Not.  p.  862)  that  he  was  no  other  than  Robert  of  Paris,  of  the  district  most  pecu¬ 
liarly  styled  the  Duohy  or  Island  of  Franoe  (L'Ule  de  France). 
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my  neighbourhood,74  the  resort  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  ap¬ 
proving  their  valour  in  single  combat.  Till  an  enemy  appears, 
they  address  their  prayers  to  God  and  his  saints.  That  church 
I  have  frequently  visited,  but  never  have  I  found  an  antagon¬ 
ist  who  dared  to  accept  my  defiance.”  Alexius  dismissed  the 
challenger  with  some  prudent  advice  for  his  conduct  in  the 
Turkish  warfare ;  and  history  repeats  with  pleasure  this  lively 
example  of  the  manners  of  his  age  and  country. 

The  conquest  of  Asia  was  undertaken  and  achieved  by  Alex-  Tbeir  ro¬ 
under,  with  thirty-five  thousand  Macedonians  and  Greeks ;  74  and  number*, 
his  best  hope  was  in  the  strength  and  discipline  of  his  phalanx  May  ' 
of  infantry.  The  principal  force  of  the  crusaders  consisted  in 
their  cavalry  ;  and,  when  that  force  was  mustered  in  the  plains 
of  Bithynia,  the  knights  and  their  martial  attendants  on  horse¬ 
back  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  fighting  men  com¬ 
pletely  armed  with  the  helmet  and  coat  of  mail.  The  value  of 
these  soldiers  deserved  a  strict  and  authentic  account ;  and  the 
flower  of  European  chivalry  might  furnish,  in  a  first  effort,  this 
formidable  body  of  heavy  horse.  A  part  of  the  infantry  might 
be  enrolled  for  the  service  of  scouts,  pioneers,  and  archers ;  but 
the  promiscuous  crowd  were  lost  in  their  own  disorder ;  and  we 
depend  not  on  the  eyes  or  knowledge,  but  on  the  belief  and 
fancy,  of  a  chaplain  of  count  Baldwin,74  in  the  estimate  of  six 
hundred  thousand  pilgrims  able  to  bear  arms,  besides  the  priests 
and  monks,  the  women  and  children,  of  the  Latin  camp.  The 
reader  starts ;  and,  before  he  is  recovered  from  his  surprise,  I 
shall  add,  on  the  same  testimony,  that  if  all  who  took  the  cross 
had  accomplished  their  vow,  above  six  millions  would  have 
migrated  from  Europe  to  Asia.  Under  this  oppression  of  faith, 

I  derive  some  relief  from  a  more  sagacious  and  thinking  writer,77 

74  With  Ibe  itme  penetration,  Duoange  discovers  his  ohoroh  to  be  that  of  8t. 

Drausus,  or  Drosin,  of  Soissons,  quern  duello  dim  ice  tori  solent  invooaxe :  pngiles 
qm  ad  memoriam  ejos  (Hu  tomb)  peroootant  inviotos  redd  it,  at  et  de  Burgundii  et 
I  tali  A  tali  necessitate  oonfugiatur  ed  earn,  Joan.  Sari  bnrien  sis,  epist.  189. 

7>  There  is  some  diversity  on  the  numbers  of  his  army  ;  bat  no  authority  oan  be 
compared  with  that  of  ltolemy,  who  states  it  at  five  thousand  hone  and  thirty 
thousand  foot  (See  Usher’s  Annales,  p.  182). 

T*  Fulcher.  Oamotensis ,  p.  887.  He  enumerates  nineteen  nations  of  different 
names  and  languages  (p.  889)  ;  but  I  do  not  dearly  apprehend  his  differenoe 
between  the  Franci  and  Qalli,  Ttali  and  Apuli.  Elsewhere  (p.  888)  he  contemp¬ 
tuously  brands  the  deserters. 

71  Ouibert,  p.  856.  Tot  even  his  gentle  opposition  implies  an  immense  multi¬ 
tude.  By  Urban  II.,  in  the  fervour  of  hie  seal,  it  is  only  rated  at  800,000  pilgrims 
(Epist.  xvt.  Condi,  tom.  xii.  p.  781). 
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who,  after  the  same  review  of  the  cavalry,  accuses  the  credulity 
of  the  priest  of  Chartres,  and  even  doubts  whether  the  Cisalpine 
regions  (in  the  geography  of  a  Frenchman)  were  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  pour  forth  such  incredible  multitudes.  The  coolest 
scepticism  will  remember  that  of  these  religious  volunteers  great 
numbers  never  beheld  Constantinople  and  Nice.  Of  enthusiasm 
the  influence  is  irregular  and  transient ;  many  were  detained  at 
home  by  reason  or  cowardice,  by  poverty  or  weakness ;  and 
many  were  repulsed  by  the  obstacles  of  the  way,  the  more  in¬ 
superable  as  they  were  unforeseen  to  these  ignorant  fanatics. 
The  savage  countries  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  were  whitened 
with  their  bones;  their  vanguard  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Turkish  sultan ;  and  the  loss  of  the  first  adventure,  by  the  sword, 
or  climate,  or  fatigue,  has  already  been  stated  at  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  Yet  the  myriads  that  survived,  that  marched, 
that  pressed  forwards  on  the  holy  pilgrimage  were  a  subject  of 
astonishment  to  themselves  and  to  the  Greeks.  The  copious 
energy  of  her  language  sinks  under  the  efforts  of  the  princess 
Anne ; 78  the  images  of  locusts,  of  leaves  and  flowers,  of  the  sands 
of  the  sea,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  imperfectly  represent  what  she 
had  seen  and  heard ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius  exclaims  that 
Europe  was  loosened  from  its  foundations  and  hurled  against 
Asia.  The  ancient  hosts  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  labour  under 
the  same  doubt  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  magnitude;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  larger  number  has  never  been  con¬ 
tained  within  the  lines  of  a  single  camp  than  at  the  siege  of 
Nice,  the  first  operation  of  the  Latin  princes.  Their  motives, 
their  characters,  and  their  arms  have  been  already  displayed. 
Of  their  troops,  the  most  numerous  portion  were  natives 
of  Franoe ;  the  Low  Countries,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Apulia,  sent  a  powerful  reinforcement ;  some  bands  of  advert- 

78  Alexias,  L  x.  p.  383  [o.  S],  80S  [o.  11].  Her  taetidions  delieaoy  own  plains  of 
their  strange  and  inarticulate  names ;  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely  one  that  she  has 
not  oontrived  to  disfigure  with  the  proud  ignorance,  so  dear  and  familiar  to  a 
polished  people.  I  shall  select  only  one  example,  S angels* ,  for  the  count  of  8k 
Giles.  [Sangeles  would  be  a  near  enough  equivalent  for  St.  Gilles,  but  it  is 
Isangele * ;  and  the  form  of  the  corruption  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  an 
etymology  complimentary  to  the  count,— UrdyytKos,  angelic.  A  reader,  ignorant 
of  the  pronunciation  of  modern  Greek,  might  easily  do  injustice  to  Anna.  The 
modern  Greek  alphabet  has  no  letters  equivalent  to  b  and  d  (3  represents  v,  and  8 
is  aspirated,  dh) ;  and  in  order  to  reproduce  these  sounds  they  resort  to  the  devices 
of  fiw  and  rr.  Thus  Robert  is  quite  oorreotly  To/iWgroi,  and  Tomo+pt  is  a  near 
transliteration  of  Godfrey  (Godefroi).] 
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turers  were  drawn  from  Spain,  Lombardy,  and  England ; 79  and 
from  the  distant  bogs  and  mountains  of  Ireland  or  Scotland 80 
issned  some  naked  and  savage  fanatics,  ferocious  at  home,  but 
unwarlike  abroad.  Had  not  superstition  condemned  the  sacri¬ 
legious  prudence  of  depriving  the  poorest  or  weakest  Christian 
of  the  merit  of  the  pilgrimage,  the  useless  crowd,  with  mouths 
but  without  hands,  might  have  been  stationed  in  the  Greek 
empire,  till  their  companions  had  opened  and  secured  the  way 
of  the  Lord.  A  small  remnant  of  the  pilgrims,  who  passed  the 
Bosphorus,  was  permitted  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre.  Their 
northern  constitution  was  scorched  by  the  rays,  and  infected  by 
the  vapours,  of  a  Syrian  sun.  They  consumed,  with  heedless 
prodigality,  their  stores  of  water  and  provisions ;  their  numbers 
exhausted  the  inland  country ;  the  sea  was  remote,  the  Greeks 
were  unfriendly,  and  the  Christians  of  every  sect  fled  before  the 
voracious  and  cruel  rapine  of  their  brethren.  In  the  dire  neces¬ 
sity  of  famine,  they  sometimes  roasted  and  devoured  the  flesh 
of  their  infant  or  adult  captives.  Among  the  Turks  and  Saracens, 
the  idolaters  of  Europe  were  rendered  more  odious  by  the  name 
and  reputation  of  cannibals ;  the  spies  who  introduced  them¬ 
selves  into  the  kitchen  of  Bohemond  were  shown  several  human 
bodies  turning  on  the  spit ;  and  the  artful  Norman  encouraged 
a  report,  which  increased  at  the  same  time  the  abhorrence  and 
the  terror  of  the  infidels.*1 

I  have  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  first  steps  of  the  8t»g«  ot^  ^ 
crusaders,  as  they  paint  the  manners  and  character  of  Europe ;  uar^'iujr 
but  I  shall  abridge  the  tedious  and  uniform  narrative  of  their »  ub°°* 


n  William  o I  Malmesbury  (who  wrote  about  the  year  1180)  has  inserted  in  hie 
history  (L  iv.  p.  180-184)  a  narrative  of  the  first  crusade ;  but  I  wish  that,  instead 
of  Listening  to  the  tonne  murmur  which  had  passed  the  British  ocean  (p.  148),  he 
had  oomfined  himself  to  the  numbers,  families,  and  adventures  of  his  countrymen. 
I  find  in  Dugdale  that  an  English  Norman,  Stephen,  Earl  of  Aibemarle  and 
Holderoesee,  led  the  rear  guard  with  Duke  Bobert,  at  the  battle  of  Antioch 
(Baronage,  part  i.  p.  61). 

*°  Videres  Sootorum  spud  se  ferodum  alias  imbellium  cunooe  (Guibert,  p.  471) ; 
the  crus  inUcium ,  and  hispvda  chlamyt ,  may  suit  the  Highlanders  ;  but  the  finibus 
ultginosis  may  rather  apply  to  the  Irish  bogs.  William  of  Malmesbury  expressly 
mentions  the  Welsh  and  Scots,  &c.  (1.  iv.  p.  188),  who  quitted,  the  former  vena- 
tiooem  saltuum,  the  latter  familiaritatem  puli  cum. 

This  cannibal  hanger,  sometimes  real,  more  frequently  an  artifice  or  a  lie, 
may  be  found  in  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  L  x.  p,  288  [o  7]),  Guibert  (p.  846), 
Radulph.  Cadom.  (c.  97).  The  stratagem  is  related  by  the  author  of  the  Geeta 
Franco  rum,  the  monk  Robert,  Baldric,  and  Raymond  des  Agile*,  in  the  siege  and 
famine  of  Antioch,  fin  the  Romance  of  Richard  CcDur  de  Lion  (edited  by  Weber) 
Richard  eats  the  heads  of  Saraoens.] 
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blind  achievements,  which  were  performed  by  strength  and  are 
described  by  ignorance.  From  their  first  station  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Nicomedia,  they  advanced  in  successive  divisions, 
passed  the  contracted  limit  of  the  Greek  empire,  opened  a  road 
through  the  hills,  and  commenced,  by  the  siege  of  his  capital, 
their  pious  warfare  against  the  Turkish  sultan.  His  kingdom 
of  Bourn  extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  confines  of 
Syria  and  barred  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem ;  his  name  was 
ELilidge- Arslan,  or  Soliman,82  of  the  race  of  Seljuk,  and  son 
of  the  first  conqueror;  and,  in  the  defence  of  a  land  which 
the  Turks  considered  as  their  own,  he  deserved  the  praise 
of  his  enemies,  by  whom  alone  he  is  known  to  posterity. 
Yielding  to  the  first  impulse  of  the  torrent,  he  deposited  Ids 
family  and  treasure  in  Nice,  retired  to  the  mountains  with  fifty 
thousand  horse,  and  twice  descended  to  assault  the  camps  or 
quarters  of  the  Christian  besiegers,  which  formed  an  imperfect 
circle  of  above  six  miles.  The  lofty  and  solid  walls  of  Nice 
were  covered  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  flanked  by  three  hundred 
and  seventy  towers ;  and  on  the  verge  of  Christendom  the 
Moslems  were  trained  in  arms  and  inflamed  by  religion.  Before 
this  city,  the  French  princes  occupied  their  stations,  and  pro¬ 
secuted  their  attacks  without  correspondence  or  subordination ; 
emulation  prompted  their  valour;  but  their  valour  was  sullied 
by  cruelty,  and  their  emulation  degenerated  into  envy  and  civil 
discord.  In  the  siege  of  Nice  the  arts  and  engines  of  antiquity 
were  employed  by  the  Latins ;  the  mine  and  the  battering-ram, 
the  tortoise,  and  the  belfry  or  moveable  turret,  artificial  fire,  and 
the  catapult  and  baliat,  the  sling,  and  the  cross-bow  for  the  casting 
of  stones  and  darts.81  In  the  space  of  seven  weeks  much  labour 

“His  Mnsulman  appellation  of  Soliman  ia  need  by  the  Latina,  and  hia  char¬ 
acter  ia  highly  embellished  by  Tasso.  His  Turkish  name  of  Kilidge-Arslan  (*_n. 
485-500,  a.d.  1192-1206 ;  see  de  Guignes's  Tables,  tom.  i.  p.  245)  is  employed  by 
the  Orientals,  and  with  some  oorruption  by  the  Greeks ;  but  little  more  than  hia 
name  can  be  found  in  the  Mahometan  writers,  who  are  dry  and  sulky  on  the 
8ubjeot  of  the  first  orusade  (de  Guignes,  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  10-30).  [This  is  not  quite 
oorreot.  Suleiman  died  in  1086.  After  an  interregnum  of  six  years  Kilij- Arslan, 
his  son,  succeeded  in  1092,  and  reigned  till  1106.  The  western  historians  confuse 
the  two.) 

83  On  the  fortifications,  engines,  and  sieges  of  the  middle  ages,  see  Muratori 
(Antiquitat.  Italia,  tom.  ii.  dissert,  xxvi.  p.  452-524).  The  belfredui,  from  whence 
our  belfry,  was  the  moveable  tower  of  the  ancients  (Duoange,  tom.  i.  p.  608). 
[See  description  of  the  bere/ridus  in  the  Itinerarium  regie  Ricardi,  iii.  c.  6  (ed. 
Stubbs),  and  of  the  tcpufyipts  in  Anna  Comnena,  xiii.  a.  8 ;  they  are  the 

same  engine.  Oompare  on  the  whole  subjeot,  Oman,  Art  of  War,  ii.  p.  181  *jg.] 
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and  blood  were  expended,  and  some  progress,  especially  by 
Count  Raymond,  was  made  on  the  Bide  of  the  besiegers.  Bat 
the  Turks  coaid  protract  their  resistance  and  secure  their  escape, 
as  long  as  they  were  masters  of  the  lake  Ascanius,84  which 
stretches  several  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  city.  The  means 
of  conquest  were  supplied  by  the  prodence  and  industry  of 
Alexius ;  a  great  number  of  boats  was  transported  on  sledges 
from  the  sea  to  the  lake ;  they  were  filled  with  the  most  dex¬ 
trous  of  his  archers ;  the  flight  of  the  sultana  was  intercepted ; 

Nice  was  invested  by  land  and  water ;  and  a  Greek  emissary 
persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  accept  his  master’s  protection,  and 
to  save  themselves,  by  a  timely  surrender,  from  the  rage  of  the 
savages  of  Europe.  In  the  moment  of  victory,  or  at  least  of 
hope,  the  crusaders,  thirsting  for  blood  and  plunder,  were  awed 
by  the  Imperial  banner  that  streamed  from  the  citadel,  and 
Alexius  guarded  with  jealous  vigilance  this  important  conquest. 

The  murmurs  of  the  chiefs  were  stifled  by  honour  or  interest ; 
and,  after  an  halt  of  nine  days,  they  directed  their  march  towards 
Phrygia,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Greek  general,  whom  they  [ job,  an 
suspected  of  secret  connivance  with  the  sultan.  The  consort 
and  the  principal  servants  of  Soliman  had  been  honourably 
restored  without  ransom,  and  the  emperor’s  generosity  to  the 
miscreants  w  was  interpreted  as  treason  to  the  Christian  cause. 

Soliman  was  rather  provoked  than  dismayed  by  the  Iosb  of  Hattie  or 
his  capital ;  he  admonished  his  subjects  and  allies  of  this  strange 
invasion  of  the  western  barbarians ;  the  Turkish  emirs  obeyed Ja,y  4 
the  call  of  loyalty  or  religion ;  the  Turkman  hordes  encamped 
round  his  standard ;  and  his  whole  force  is  loosely  stated  by  the 
Christians  at  two  hundred,  or  even  three  hundred  and  sixty, 
thousand  horse.  Yet  he  patiently  waited  till  they  had  left  be¬ 
hind  them  the  sea  and  the  Greek  frontier,  and,  hovering  on  the 
flanks,  observed  their  careless  and  confident  progress  in  two 
columns,  beyond  the  view  of  each  other.  Some  miles  before 
they  could  reach  Dorylsum  in  Phrygia,  the  left  and  least  ib«u- 


M I  cannot  forbear  remarking  the  resemblance  between  the  siege  and  lake 
of  Nioe  with  the  operations  of  Hernan  Cortes  before  Mexioo.  Bee  Dr.  Robertson, 
Hist  of  Ameriaa,  L  ▼. 

••  MlcrHmt,  a  word  invented  by  the  French  crusaders,  and  oonfined  in  that 
language  to  its  primitive  sense.  It  should  seem  that  the  seal  of  our  anoestors 
boded  higher,  and  that  the?  branded  every  unbeliever  as  a  rascal.  A  similar  prejn* 
dice  still  lurks  in  the  minds  of  many  who  think  themselves  Christians. 
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numerous  division  was  surprised,  and  attacked,  and  almost 
oppressed,  by  the  Turkish  cavalry.8*  The  heat  of  the  weather, 
the  clouds  of  arrows,  and  the  barbarous  onset  overwhelmed  the 
crusaders ;  they  lost  their  order  and  confidence,  and  the  fainting 
fight  was  sustained  by  the  personal  valour,  rather  than  by  the 
military  conduct,  of  Bohemond,  Tancred,  and  Robert  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  They  were  revived  by  the  welcome  banners  of  duke 
Godfrey,  who  flew  to  their  succour,  with  the  count  of  Verman- 
dois  and  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  was  followed  by  Raymond 
of  Toulouse,  the  bishop  of  Puy,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sacred 
army.  Without  a  moment’s  pause  they  formed  in  new  order, 
and  advanced  to  a  second  battle.  They  were  received  with 
equal  resolution ;  and,  in  their  common  disdain  for  the  un war¬ 
like  people  of  Greece  and  Asia,  it  was  confessed  on  both  sides 
that  the  Turks  and  the  Franks  were  the  only  nations  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  soldiers.87  Their  encounter  was  varied  and 
balanced  by  the  contrast  of  arms  and  discipline  ;  of  the  direct 
charge,  and  wheeling  evolutions ;  of  the  couched  lance,  and  the 
brandished  javelin;  of  a  weighty  broad-sword,  and  a  crooked 
sabre ;  of  cumbrous  armour,  and  thin  flowing  robes ; 87*  and  of 
the  long  Tartar  bow,  and  the  arbaliat  or  cross-bow,  a  deadly 
weapon,  yet  unknown  to  the  Orientals.88  As  long  as  the  horses 
were  fresh  and  the  quivers  full,  Soliman  maintained  the  advantage 
of  the  day ;  and  four  thousand  Christians  were  pierced  by  the 
Turkish  arrows.  In  the  evening,  swiftness  yielded  to  strength ; 
on  either  side,  the  numbers  were  equal,  or  at  least  as  great  as 

88  Baronins  has  produced  a  very  doubtful  letter  to  his  brother  Roger  (a.d.  1098, 
No.  15).  The  enemies  consisted  of  Modes,  Persians,  Chaldeans ;  be  it  so.  The 
first  attack  was,  cum  nostro  inoommodo ;  true  and  tender.  But  why  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  and  Hugh  brothers  t  Tancred  is  styled  filius ;  of  whom  ?  certainly  not  of 
Roger,  nor  of  Bohemond.  [Tancred  was  a  nephew  of  Bohemond,  and  a  grand¬ 
nephew  of  Roger.  His  mother  was  Emma,  Robert  Guiscard’s  daughter  ;  his  father 
Marchisus  (Gest.  Fr.  iv.  2  Marchisi  filius),  which  conceivably  does  not  mean  a 
western  Marquis  but  refers  to  the  name  of  a  Saracen  emir,  as  P.  Paris  suggests. 
Chanson  d’Antiooh,  ii.  372 ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  likely  name.] 

87  Veruntamen  dicunt  se  esse  de  Franoorum  generatione ;  et  quia  nullus  homo 
naturaliter  debet  eBse  miles  nisi  Franoi  et  Turci  (Gesta  Franoorum,  p.  7).  The 
same  community  of  blood  and  valour  is  attested  by  Arohbishop  Baldric  (p.  99). 

[The  painted  windows  of  the  Church  of  St.  Denys,  made  by  order  of  the 
Abbot  Suger  in  the  12th  cent.,  reproduced  in  Montfauoon’B  Monuments,  plate  li. 
Ac.,  illustrated  the  armour  of  the  Saraoens.] 

88  Balista ,  Balestra ,  Arbalestre.  See  Muratori,  Antiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  517-584. 
Duoange,  Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  i.  p.  531,  532.  In  the  time  of  Anna  Comnena,  this 
weapon,  which  Bhe  describes  under  the  name  of  teangra ,  was  unknown  in  the 
East  (1.  x.  p.  291  [o.  8]).  By  an  humane  inconsistency,  the  pope  strove  to  prohibit  it 
in  Christian  wars. 
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any  ground  could  hold  or  any  generals  could  manage ;  but  in 
turning  the  hills  the  last  division  of  Raymond  and  his  pro¬ 
vincials  was  led,  perhaps  without  design,  on  the  rear  of  an 
exhausted  enemy  ;  and  the  long  contest  was  determined.  Be¬ 
sides  a  nameless  and  unaccounted  multitude,  three  thousand 
pagan  knights  were  slain  in  the  battle  and  pursuit ;  the  camp 
of  Soliman  was  pillaged ;  and  in  the  variety  of  precious  spoil 
the  curiosity  of  the  Latins  was  amused  with  foreign  arms  and 
apparel,  and  the  new  aspect  of  dromedaries  and  camels.  The 
importance  of  the  victory  was  proved  by  the  hasty  retreat  of 
the  sultan :  reserving  ten  thousand  guards  of  the  relics  of  his 
army,  Soliman  evacuated  the  kingdom  of  Bourn,  and  hastened 
to  implore  the  aid,  and  kindle  the  resentment,  of  his  Eastern 
brethren.  In  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles,  the  crusaders  M^reb 
traversed  the  Lesser  Asia,  through  a  wasted  land  and  deserted MMLwy 
towns,  without  either  finding  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  The  geo-  September 
grapher*®  may  trace  the  position  of  Dorylssum,  Antioch  of 
Pisidia,  Iconium,  Archelais,  and  Qermanicia,  and  may  compare 
those  classic  appellations  with  the  modern  names  of  Eskishehr 
the  old  city,  Akshehr  the  white  city,  Cogni,  Erekli,8®*  and  Mar- 
ash.  As  the  pilgrims  passed  over  a  desert,  where  a  draught  of 
water  is  exchanged  for  silver,  they  were  tormented  by  intolerable 
thirst ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  first  rivulet  their  haste  and  in¬ 
temperance  were  still  more  pernicious  to  the  disorderly  throng. 

They  climbed  with  toil  and  danger  the  steep  and  slippery  sides 
of  mount  Taurus ;  many  of  the  soldiers  cast  away  their  arms  to 
secure  their  footsteps ;  and,  had  not  terror  preceded  their  van, 
the  long  and  trembling  file  might  have  been  driven  down  the 
precipice  by  an  handful  of  resolute  enemies.  Two  of  their  most 
respectable  chiefs,  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Tou¬ 
louse,  were  carried  in  litters;  Raymond  was  raised,  as  it  is  said, 
by  miracle,  from  an  hopeless  malady ;  and  Godfrey  had  been 
torn  by  a  bear,  as  he  pursued  that  rough  and  perilous  chase 
in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia. 

m  The  carious  reader  may  compare  the  olassio  learning  of  Celia ri us  and  the 
geographical  science  of  D’Aarille.  William  of  Tyre  is  the  only  historian  of  the 
crusades  who  has  any  knowledge  of  antiauity ;  and  M.  Otter  trode  almost  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Pranks  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch  (Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en 
Perse,  tom.  1.  p.  35-88). 

**  [Eregli  is  the  anoumt  Heraelea,  about  30  hours  south-east  of  loo  mum 
(£6niya).  It  was  here  that  Tancred  and  Baldwin  separated  from  the  main  army. 

Oesta  Pr.  i.  5.] 
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Baldwin  To  improve  the  general  consternation,  the  cousin  of  Bo- 
princi-  *  hemond  and  the  brother  of  Godfrey  were  detached  from  the 
Edeua  main  army,  with  their  respective  squadrons  of  five  and  of  seven 
usi  '  hundred  knights.  They  over-ran,  in  a  rapid  career,  the  hills 
and  sea-coast  of  Cilicia,  from  Cogni  to  the  Syrian  gates ;  the 
Norman  standard  was  first  planted  on  the  walls  of  Tarsus  and 
Malmistra ;  but  the  proud  injustice  of  Baldwin  at  length  pro¬ 
voked  the  patient  and  generous  Italian,  and  they  turned  their 
consecrated  swords  against  each  other  in  a  private  and  profane 
quarrel.  Honour  waa  the  motive,  and  fame  the  reward,  of 
Tancred ;  but  fortune  smiled  on  the  more  selfish  enterprise  of 
his  rival.90  He  was  called  to  the  assistance  of  a  Greek  or 
(Thoroa)  Armenian  tyrant,  who  had  been  suffered  under  the  Turkish 
yoke  to  reign  over  the  Christians  of  Edessa.  Baldwin  accepted 
the  character  of  his  son  and  champion ;  but  no  sooner  was  he 
introduced  into  the  city  than  he  inflamed 91  the  people  to  the 
massacre  of  his  father,  occupied  the  throne  and  treasure,  ex¬ 
tended  his  conquests  over  the  hills  of  Armenia  and  the  plain 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  founded  the  first  principality  of  the 
Ueg.  lorty-  Franks  or  Latins,  which  subsisted  fifty-four  years  beyond  the 
81x1  Euphrates.99 

siege  of  Before  the  Franks  could  enter  Syria,  the  summer,  and  even 
the  autumn,  were  completely  wasted :  the  siege  of  Antioch,  or 
-Ariose,  the  separation  and  repose  of  the  army  during  the  winter  season, 
jnne  8  waa  strongly  debated  in  their  council ;  the  love  of  arms  and  the 
holy  sepulchre  urged  them  to  advance,  and  reason  perhaps  was 
on  the  side  of  resolution,  since  every  hour  of  delay  abates  the 
fame  and  force  of  the  invader  and  multiplies  the  resources  of 
defensive  war.  The  capital  of  Syria  was  protected  by  the  river 
Orontes,  and  the  iron  bridge  of  nine  arches  derives  its  name 
from  the  massy  gates  of  the  two  towers  which  are  constructed 

M  This  detached  conquest  of  Edessa  is  best  represented  by  Fuloherins  Oarao- 
tensis,  or  of  Chartres  (in  the  collections  of  BongarBius,  Duohesne,  and  Martenne), 
the  valiant  chaplain  of  Count  Baldwin  (Esprit  des  Croisades,  tom.  i.  p.  18-14).  In 
the  disputes  of  that  prinoe  with  Tancred,  his  partiality  is  encountered  by  the 
partiality  of  Badulphus  Cadomensis,  the  soldier  and  historian  of  the  gallant  marquis. 
[See  the  Chroniole  of  Matthew  of  Edessa,  tr.  Dulaurier,  p.  218-221.] 

91  [In  the  aooount  of  Matthew  of  Edessa,  ib.  p.  219-220,  Baldwin  did  not 
influence  the  people,  but  oonspirators  induoed  him  to  consent  to  their  plan  of 
assassinating  Thoros.  The  deed,  however,  was  done,  not  by  a  band  of  oonspirators, 
but  by  “  the  inhabitants”  in  a  mass ;  ib.  p.  220.] 

99  See  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  i.  p.  456.  [Edessa  was  taken  in  1144 
by  Imad  ad-din  Zangl.] 
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at  either  end.9*  They  were  opened  by  the  sword  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy :  his  victory  gave  entrance  to  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  crusaders,  an  account  which  may  allow  some  scope  for 
losses  and  desertion,  but  which  clearly  detects  much  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  the  review  of  Nice.  In  the  description  of  Antioch  M  it  is 
not  easy  to  define  a  middle  term  between  her  ancient  magnifi¬ 
cence,  under  the  successors  of  Alexander  and  Augustus,  and  the 
modern  aspect  of  Turkish  desolation.  The  Tetrapolis,  or  four 
cities,  if  they  retained  their  name  and  position,  must  have  left 
a  large  vacuity  in  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles ;  and  that 
measure,  as  well  as  the  number  of  four  hundred  towers,  are  not 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  five  gates,  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  siege.  Tet  Antioch  must  have  still  flourished 
as  a  great  and  populous  capital.  At  the  head  of  the  Turkish 
emirs,  Baghisian,  a  veteran  chief,  commanded  in  the  place ;  his  rr*jh 
garrison  was  composed  of  six  or  seven  thousand  horse  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  foot :  one  hundred  thousand  Moslems  are 
said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  and  their  numbers  were  pro¬ 
bably  inferior  to  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Syrians,  who  had 
been  no  more  than  fourteen  years  the  slaves  of  the  house  of 
Seljnk.  From  the  remains  of  a  solid  and  stately  wall  it  appears 
to  have  arisen  to  the  height  of  threescore  feet  in  the  valleys ; 
and  wherever  less  art  and  labour  had  been  applied,  the  ground 
was  supposed  to  be  defended  by  the  river,  the  morass,  and  the 
mountains.  Notwithstanding  these  fortifications,  the  city  had 
been  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Turks ; 96  so  large  a  circuit  must  have  yielded  many 
pervious  points  of  attack ;  and,  in  a  siege  that  was  formed  about 
the  middle  of  October,  the  vigour  of  the  execution  could  alone 
justify  the  boldness  of  the  attempt.  Whatever  strength  and 
valour  could  perform  in  the  field,  was  abundantly  discharged  by 
the  champions  of  the  cross :  in  the  frequent  occasions  of  sallies, 

M  [About  $1  hn.  east  of  Antioch.  See  Hagenmejer’s  note  on  Gesta  Fr.  xii.  1. 
Compare  Le  Strange,  Pales  tin©  under  the  Muslima,  p.  60.] 

M  For  Antioch,  see  Pooocke  (Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p.  i.  p.  188-1981, 

Otter  (Voyage  en  Tnrquie,  Ac.  tom.  i.  p.  81,  Ac.),  the  Turkish  geographer  (in  Ottor's 
Dotes),  the  Index  Geographies  of  Schultens  (ad  oaloem  Bohadin.  Vit.  Baladin.), 
an!  Abu  If  ©da  (Tabula  Syria,  p.  115  116,  rers.  ReUke).  [Le  Strange,  Palestine 
under  the  Mua'ima,  p.  867-877.  j 

■  [One  of  the  most  important  fortifications  for  a  besieger  of  Antioch  to  seise 
«y  the  tower  of  Bsgris,  or  St.  Luke,  whioh  commanded  the  pass  over  Mount 
Amanua  to  Alcxandretta.  It  was  fortified  strongly  by  Nioepborna  Phooai,  when  he 
bwieged  the  city  in  968.] 
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of  forage,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  convoys,  they  were  often 
victorious;  and  we  can  only  complain  that  their  exploits  are 
sometimes  enlarged  beyond  the  scale  of  probability  and  truth. 
The  sword  of  Godfrey 91  divided  a  Turk  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  haunch,  and  one  half  of  the  infidel  fell  to  the  ground,  while 
the  other  was  transported  by  his  horse  to  the  city  gate.  As 
Robert  of  Normandy  rode  against  his  antagonist,  “  I  devote  thy 
head,”  he  piously  exclaimed,  “  to  the  demons  of  hell,”  and  that 
head  was  instantly  cloven  to  the  breast  by  the  resistless  stroke 
of  his  descending  faulchion.  But  the  reality  or  report  of  such 
gigantic  prowess 97  must  have  taught  the  Moslems  to  keep 
within  their  walls,  and  against  those  walls  of  earth  or  stone  the 
sword  and  the  lance  were  unavailing  weapons.  In  the  slow 
and  successive  labours  of  a  siege  the  crusaders  were  supine  and 
ignorant,  without  skill  to  contrive,  or  money  to  purchase,  or  in¬ 
dustry  to  use  the  artificial  engines  and  implements  of  assault. 
In  the  conquest  of  Nice  they  had  been  powerfully  assisted  by 
the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  the  Greek  emperor:  his  absence 
was  poorly  supplied  by  some  Genoese  and  Pisan  vessels  that 
were  attracted  by  religion  or  trade  to  the  coast  of  Syria  ;  the 
stores  were  scanty,  the  return  precarious,  and  the  communica¬ 
tion  difficult  and  dangerous.  Indolence  or  weakness  had  pre¬ 
vented  the  Franks  from  investing  the  entire  circuit ;  and  the 
perpetual  freedom  of  two  gates  relieved  the  wants,  and  recruited 
the  garrison,  of  the  city.  At  the  end  of  seven  months,  after 
the  ruin  of  their  cavalry,  and  an  enormous  loss  by  famine,  de¬ 
sertion,  and  fatigue,  the  progress  of  the  crusaders  was  imper¬ 
ceptible,  and  their  success  remote,  if  the  Latin  Ulysses,  the 
artful  and  ambitious  Bohemond,  had  not  employed  the  arms  of 
cunning  and  deceit.  The  Christians  of  Antioch  were  numerous 
[Firar]  and  discontented :  Phirouz,  a  Syrian  renegado,  had  acquired  the 
favour  of  the  emir,  and  the  command  of  three  towers ;  and  the 

N  Ensem  elevat,  eumque  a  sinistrA  parte  soapularum  tantA  virtu te  intorsi  ft,  at 
quod  pectus  medium  disjunxit  spinam  et  vitalia  interrupt ;  et  sic  lnbrious  ends 
super  orus  dextrum  integer  exivit ;  sicque  caput  integrum  oum  dextrA  parte  cor¬ 
poris  immersit  gurgite,  partemque  qua  equo  presidebat  remisit  civitati  (Robert 
Mon.  p.  50).  Oujus  ense  trajectus,  Turcus  duo  faofcus  est  Turci ;  ut  inferior  alter  in 
urbem  equitaret,  alter  arcitenens  in  flumine  nataret  (Radulph.  Oadom.  o.  53,  p. 
304).  Yet  he  justifies  the  deed  by  the  stupendis  viribus  of  Godfrey  ;  and  William 
of  Tyre  oovers  it  by  obstupait  populas  facti  novitate  .  .  .  mirabilis  (1.  v.  c.  6,  p. 
701).  Yet  it  must  not  have  appeared  incredible  to  the  knights  of  that  age. 

97  See  the  exploits  of  Robert,  Raymond,  and  the  modest  Tancred,  who  imposed 
silence  on  his  squire  (Radulph.  Oadom.  c.  58). 
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merit  of  his  repentance  disguised  to  the  Latins,  and  perhaps 
to  himself,  the  fool  design  of  perfidy  and  treason.  A  secret 
correspondence,  for  their  mutual  interest,  was  soon  established 
between  Phironz  and  the  prince  of  Tarento ;  and  Bohemond 
declared  in  the  council  of  the  chiefs  that  he  coold  deliver  the 
city  into  their  hands.  Bat  he  olaimed  the  sovereignty  of 
Antioch  as  the  reward  of  his  service ;  and  the  proposal  which 
had  been  rejected  by  the  envy,  was  at  length  extorted  from 
the  distress,  of  his  equals.  The  nocturnal  surprise  was  executed 
by  the  French  and  Norman  princes,  who  ascended  in  person 
the  scaling-ladders  that  were  thrown  from  the  walls;  their 
new  proselyte,  after  the  murder  of  his  too  scrupulous  brother, 
embraced  and  introduced  the  servants  of  Christ:  the  army 
rushed  through  the  gates;  and  the  Moslems  soon  found  that, 
although  mercy  was  hopeless,  resistance  was  impotent.  But 
the  citadel  still  refused  to  surrender;  and  the  victors  them¬ 
selves  were  speedily  encompassed  and  besieged  by  the  innumer¬ 
able  forces  of  Kerboga,  prince  of  Mosul,  who,  with  twenty-eight 
Turkish  emirs,  advanced  to  the  deliverance  of  Antioch.  Five 
and  twenty  days  the  Christians  spent  on  the  verge  of  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  proud  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  and  the  sultan  left 
them  only  the  choice  of  servitude  or  death.98  In  this  extremity  vietorr 
they  collected  the  relics  of  their  strength,  sallied  from  the  town,  fnwldm. 
and  in  a  single  memorable  day  annihilated  or  dispersed  the  host 
of  Turks  and  Arabians,  which  they  might  safely  report  to  have 
consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand  men."  Their  supernatural 
allies  I  shall  proceed  to  consider :  the  human  causes  of  the 
victory  of  Antioch  were  the  fearless  despair  of  the  Franks ;  and 
the  surprise,  the  discord,  perhaps  the  errors,  of  their  unskilful 
and  presumptuous  adversaries.  The  battle  is  described  with  as 

•After  mentioning  the  distress  and  humble  petition  of  the  Franks,  Abul* 
pha  regia*  adds  the  haughty  reply  of  Codbuka,  or  Kerboga  [Kawim  ad- Dawla  (pillar 
of  the  realm)  Kurboghi] ;  14  Non  eTasuri  estis  nisi  per  gladium  "  (Dynast,  p.  242). 

[In  the  Chanson  d'Antioohe,  Kurboghi  is  mysteriously  called  Oarbaran  d' 01* ferns.) 

•  In  deeoribing  the  host  of  Kerboga,  most  of  the  Latin  historians,  the  author 
of  the  Geeta  (p.  17),  Robert  Monaohus  (p.  56),  Baldric  (p.  1111,  Fuloherius  Camo- 
teosis  (p.  822),  Guibert  (p.  512),  William  of  Tyre  (L  vi.  o.  iii.  p.  714),  Bernard 
Theeeurariu*  (a.  39,  p.  695),  are  oontent  with  the  vague  expressions  of  inflnita 
multitude,  tmmfiuiim  cujmen%  innumeras  capias,  or  gentsi,  whioh  correspond  with 
the  prri  kwpi ip+rmp  giAiiier  of  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  L  xi.  p.  818*320  [c.  4]). 

The  numbers  of  the  Turks  are  fixed  by  Albert  Aquensis  at  200,000  (1.  iv.  o.  x.  p. 

942).  and  by  Badulphua  Cadomensis  at  400,000  horse  (o.  lxxii.  p.  309).  [Much 
larger  figures  are  given  by  Xatthew  of  Edeesa,  o.  civ.  p.  221.] 
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much  disorder  as  it  was  fought ;  but  we  may  observe  the  tent 
of  Kerboga,  a  moveable  and  spacious  palace,  enriched  with  the 
luxury  of  Asia,  and  capable  of  holding  above  two  thousand  per¬ 
sons  ;  we  may  distinguish  his  three  thousand  guards,  who  were 
cased,  the  horses  as  well  as  men,  in  complete  steel, 
femioeand  even*^Ql  Period  of  the  siege  and  defence  of  Antioch, 

distreaa  <Tt  the  crusaders  were,  alternately,  exalted  by  victory  or  sunk  in 
°°  despair ;  either  swelled  with  plenty  or  emaciated  with  hunger. 
A  speculative  reasoner  might  suppose  that  their  faith  had  a 
strong  and  serious  influence  on  their  practice ;  and  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  the  deliverers  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  pre¬ 
pared  themselves  by  a  sober  and  virtuous  life  for  the  daily 
contemplation  of  martyrdom.  Experience  blows  away  this 
charitable  illusion ;  and  seldom  does  the  history  of  profane  war 
display  such  scenes  of  intemperance  and  prostitution  as  were 
exhibited  under  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  grove  of  Daphne  no 
longer  flourished ;  but  the  Syrian  air  was  still  impregnated  with 
the  same  vices ;  the  Christians  were  seduced  by  every  tempta¬ 
tion  100  that  nature  either  prompts  or  reprobates ;  the  authority 
of  the  chiefs  was  despised ;  and  sermons  and  edicts  were  alike 
fruitless  against  those  scandalous  disorders,  not  less  pernicious  to 
military  discipline  than  repugnant  to  evangelic  purity.  In  the 
first  days  of  the  siege  and  the  possession  of  Antioch,  the  Franks 
consumed  with  wanton  and  thoughtless  prodigality  the  frugal 
subsistence  of  weeks  and  months ;  the  desolate  country  no 
longer  yielded  a  supply ;  and  from  that  country  they  were  at 
length  excluded  by  the  arms  of  the  besieging  Turks.  Disease, 
the  faithful  companion  of  want,  was  envenomed  by  the  rains 
of  the  winter,  the  summer  heats,  unwholesome  food,  and  the 
close  imprisonment  of  multitudes.  The  pictures  of  famine  and 
pestilence  are  always  the  same,  and  always  disgustful ;  and  our 
imagination  may  suggest  the  nature  of  their  sufferings  and  their 
resources.  The  remains  of  treasure  or  spoil  were  eagerly 
lavished  in  the  purchase  of  the  vilest  nourishment ;  and  dread¬ 
ful  must  have  been  the  calamities  of  the  poor,  since,  after  paying 
three  marks  of  silver  for  a  goat,  and  fifteen  for  a  lean  camel 

100  See  the  tragic  and  scandalous  fate  of  an  arehdeaoon  of  rojal  birth,  who  vm 
slain  by  the  Turks  as  be  reposed  in  an  orohard,  playing  at  dioe  with  a  Syrian 
ooncubine. 

101  The  value  of  an  ox  rose  from  five  solidi  (fifteen  shillings)  at  Christmas  to 
two  marks  (four  pounds),  and  afterwards  muoh  higher :  a  kid  or  lamb,  from  oo« 
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the  count  of  Flanders  was  reduced  to  beg  a  dinner,  and  duke 
Godfrey  to  borrow  an  horse.  Sixty  thousand  horses  had  been 
reviewed  in  the  camp ;  before  the  end  of  the  siege  they  were 
diminished  to  two  thousand,  and  scarcely  two  hundred  fit  for 
service  could  be  mustered  on  the  day  of  battle.  Weakness  of 
body  and  terror  of  mind  extinguished  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of 
the  pilgrims ;  and  every  motive  of  honour  and  religion  was  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  desire  of  life.10*  Among  the  chiefs  three  heroes 
may  be  found  without  fear  or  reproach :  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
was  supported  by  his  magnanimous  piety ;  Bohemond  by  ambi¬ 
tion  and  interest ;  and  Tancred  declared,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
chivalry,  that,  as  long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  forty  knights, 
he  would  never  relinquish  the  enterprise  of  Palestine.  But  the 
eount  of  Toulouse  and  Provence  was  suspected  of  a  voluntary 
indisposition  ;  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  recalled  from  the  sea¬ 
shore  by  the  censures  of  the  church  ;  Hugh  the  Great,  though 
he  led  the  vanguard  of  the  battle,  embraced  an  ambiguous 
opportunity  of  returning  to  France;  and  Stephen,  count  of 
Chartres,  basely  deserted  the  standard  which  he  bore,  and  the 
council  in  which  he  presided.  The  soldiers  were  discouraged 
by  the  flight  of  William,  viscount  of  Melun,  surnamed  the 
Carpenter,  from  the  weighty  strokes  of  his  axe  ;  and  the  saints 
were  scandalized  by  the  fall  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who,  after 
arming  Europe  against  Asia,  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
penance  of  a  necessary  fast.  Of  the  multitude  of  recreant 
warriors,  the  names  (says  an  historian)  are  blotted  from  the 
book  of  life ;  and  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  the  rope-dancers 
was  applied  to  the  deserters  who  dropt  in  the  night  from  the 
walls  of  Antioch.  The  emperor  Alexius,1®  who  seemed  to 
advance  to  the  succour  of  the  Latins,  was  dismayed  by  the 
assurance  of  their  hopeless  condition.  They  expected  their 
fate  in  silent  despair ;  oaths  and  punishments  were  tried  with- 

■hiUing  to  eighteen  of  oar  present  money  :  in  the  second  famine,  a  loaf  of  bread,  or 
the  bead  of  an  animal,  eola  for  a  pieoe  of  gold.  More  example*  might  be  produced  ; 
bat  it  is  the  ordinary,  not  the  extraordinary,  prioea  that  deserve  the  notioe  of  the 
philosopher. 

l"  Alii  multi  quorum  nomina  non  tenemoi ;  qnia,  delete  de  libro  vita,  pnaaenti 
open  non  ennt  ineerenda  (Will.  Tyr.  1.  n.  e.  v.  p.  715).  Guibert  (p.  618-523)  at¬ 
tempts  to  excote  Hugh  the  Gnat,  and  even  Stephan  of  Chartres. 

‘••See  the  progress  of  the  crusade,  the  retreat  of  Alexins,  the  victory  of 
Antioch,  and  the  conqnest  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Alexiad,  1.  xi.  p.  317-327  [o.  3-6]. 
Anna  was  ao  prone  to  exaggeration  that  she  magnifies  the  exploits  of  the  Latins. 
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oat  effect;  and,  to  roase  the  soldiers  to  the  defence  of  the 
walls,  it  was  found  necessary  to  set  fire  to  their  quarters. 

Legend  of  For  their  salvation  and  victory,  they  were  indebted  to  the 
i>?noe0lv  same  fanaticism  which  had  led  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In 
such  a  cause,  and  in  such  an  army,  visions,  prophecies,  and 
miracles  were  frequent  and  familiar.  In  the  distress  of  Antioch, 
they  were  repeated  with  unusual  energy  and  success ;  St.  Am¬ 
brose  had  assured  a  pious  ecclesiastic  that  two  years  of  trial 
must  precede  the  season  of  deliverance  and  grace ;  the  deserters 
were  stopped  by  the  presence  and  approaches  of  Christ  himself ; 
the  dead  had  promised  to  arise  and  combat  with  their  brethren ; 
the  Virgin  had  obtained  the  pardon  of  their  sins ;  and  their  con¬ 
fidence  was  revived  by  a  visible  sign,  the  seasonable  and  splendid 
discovery  of  the  holt  lance.  The  policy  of  their  chiefs  has  on 
this  occasion  been  admired  and  might  surely  be  excused ;  but  a 
pious  fraud  is  seldom  produced  by  the  cool  conspiracy  of  many 
persons ;  and  a  voluntary  impostor  might  depend  on  the  support 
of  the  wise  and  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Of  the  diocese  of 
Marseilles,  there  was  a  priest  of  low  cunning  and  loose  manners, 
and  his  name  was  Peter  Bartholemy.  He  presented  himself  at 
the  door  of  the  council-chamber,  to  disclose  an  apparition  of  St. 
Andrew,  which  had  been  thrice  reiterated  in  his  sleep,  with  a 
dreadful  menace  if  he  presumed  to  suppress  the  commands  of 
Heaven.  “  At  Antioch,”  said  the  apostle,  “  in  the  church  of  my 
brother  St.  Peter,  near  the  high  altar,  is  concealed  the  steel 
head  of  the  lance  that  pierced  the  side  of  our  Redeemer.  In 
three  days,  that  instrument  of  eternal,  and  now  of  temporal, 
salvation  will  be  manifested  to  his  disciples.  Search,  and  ye 
shall  find ;  bear  it  aloft  in  battle ;  and  that  mystic  weapon  shall 
penetrate  the  souls  of  the  miscreants.”  The  pope’s  legate,  the 
bishop  of  Puy,  affected  to  listen  with  coldness  and  distrust ;  but 
the  revelation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  count  Raymond,  whom 
his  faithful  subject,  in  the  name  of  the  apostle,  had  chosen  for 
the  guardian  of  the  holy  lance.  The  experiment  was  resolved ; 
and  on  the  third  day,  after  a  due  preparation  of  prayer  and 
fasting,  the  priest  of  Marseilles  introduced  twelve  trusty  spec¬ 
tators,  among  whom  were  the  count  and  his  chaplain ;  and  the 
church  doors  were  barred  against  the  impetuous  multitude. 
The  ground  was  opened  in  the  appointed  place ;  but  the  work¬ 
men,  who  relieved  each  other,  dug  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet 
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without  discovering  the  object  of  their  search.  In  the  evening, 
when  count  Baymond  had  withdrawn  to  his  post,  and  the  weary 
assistants  began  to  murmur,  Bartholemy,  in  his  shirt  and  with¬ 
out  his  shoes,  boldly  descended  into  the  pit ;  the  darkness  of  the 
hour  and  of  the  place  enabled  him  to  secrete  and  deposit  the 
head  of  a  Saracen  lance,  and  the  first  sound,  the  first  gleam,  of 
the  steel  was  saluted  with  a  devout  rapture.  The  holy  lance 
was  drawn  from  its  recess,  wrapt  in  a  veil  of  silk  and  gold, 
and  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  crusaders ;  their  anxious 
suspense  burst  forth  in  a  general  shout  of  joy  and  hope,  and 
the  desponding  troops  were  again  inflamed  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  valour.  Whatever  had  been  the  arts,  and  whatever  might 
be  the  sentiments  of  the  chiefs,  they  skilfully  improved  this 
fortunate  revolution  by  every  aid  that  discipline  and  devotion 
oould  afford.  The  soldiers  were  dismissed  to  their  quarters,  with 
an  injunction  to  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  conflict,  freely  to  bestow  their  last  pittance  on  themselves 
and  their  horses,  and  to  expect  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  signal 
of  victory.  On  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  gates 
of  Antioch  were  thrown  open ;  a  martial  psalm,  “  Let  the  Lord 
arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered !  ”  was  chaunted  by  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  priests  and  monks ;  the  battle  array  was  marshalled 
in  twelve  divisions,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  and  the 
holy  lance,  in  the  absence  of  Baymond,  was  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  his  chaplain.  The  influence  of  this  relic  or  trophy  was 
felt  by  the  servants,  and  perhaps  by  the  enemies,  of  Christ ; ,M 
and  its  potent  energy  was  heightened  by  an  accident,  a  strata¬ 
gem,  or  a  rumour,  of  a  miraculous  complexion.  Three  knights,  c*imiui 
in  white  garments  and  resplendent  arms,  either  issued,  or  seemed  w*rrlor‘ 
to  issue,  from  the  hills :  the  voice  of  Adhemar,  the  pope’s  legate, 
proclaimed  them  as  the  martyrs  St.  George,  St.  Theodore,  and 
St.  Maurice ;  the  tumult  of  battle  allowed  no  time  for  doubt  or 
scrutiny ;  and  the  welcome  apparition  dazzled  the  eyes  or  the 
imagination  of  a  fanatic  army.  In  the  season  of  danger  and 
triumph,  the  revelation,  of  Bartholemy  of  Marseilles  was  unani¬ 
mously  asserted ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  temporary  service  was 

*•*  The  Mahometan  Aboulmahaaan  (apod  de  Oolgnea,  tom.  11.  p.  95)  ii  mom 
correct  in  hii  account  of  the  holy  lance  then  the  Christians,  Anne  Comnena  and 
Abulpharagiai :  the  Greek  prinoees  confounds  it  with  a  nail  of  the  cross  (L  xi.  p. 

M6  [e.  6]) ;  the  Jacobite  primate,  with  St  Peter's  staff  (p.  242). 
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accomplished,  the  personal  dignity  and  liberal  alms  which  the 
count  of  Toulouse  derived  from  the  custody  of  the  holy  lance 
provoked  the  envy,  and  awakened  the  reason,  of  his  rivals.  A 
Norman  clerk  presumed  to  sift,  with  a  philosophic  spirit,  the 
truth  of  the  legend,  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery,  and  the 
character  of  the  prophet;  and  the  pious  Bohemond  ascribed 
their  deliverance  to  the  merits  and  intercession  of  Christ  alone. 
For  a  while  the  Provincials  defended  their  national  palladium 
with  clamours  and  arms ;  and  new  visions  condemned  to  death 
and  hell  the  profane  sceptics  who  presumed  to  scrutinise  the 
truth  and  merit  of  the  discovery.  The  prevalence  of  incredulity 
compelled  the  author  to  submit  his  life  and  veracity  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God.  A  pile  of  faggots,  four  feet  high  and  fourteen 
feet  long,  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  camp ;  the  flames 
burnt  fiercely  to  the  elevation  of  thirty  cubits ;  and  a  narrow 
path  of  twelve  inches  was  left  for  the  perilous  trial.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  priest  of  Marseilles  traversed  the  fire  with  dexterity 
and  speed  :  but  his  thighs  and  belly  were  scorched  by  the  intense 
heat ;  he  expired  the  next  day,  and  the  logic  of  believing  minds 
will  pay  some  regard  to  his  dying  protestations  of  innocence  and 
truth.  Some  efforts  were  made  by  the  Provincials  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  cross,  a  ring,  or  a  tabernacle,  in  the  place  of  the  holy 
lance,  which  soon  vanished  in  contempt  and  oblivion.105  Yet 
the  revelation  of  Antioch  is  gravely  asserted  by  succeeding  his. 
torians ;  and  such  is  the  progress  of  credulity  that  miracles, 
most  doubtful  on  the  spot  and  at  the  moment,  will  be  received 
with  implicit  faith  at  a  convenient  distance  of  time  and  space. 

The  prudence  or  fortune  of  the  Franks  had  delayed  their 
invasion  till  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  empire.106  Under  the 
manly  government  of  the  three  first  sultans,  the  kingdoms  of 
Asia  were  united  in  peace  and  justice ;  and  the  innumerable 
armies  which  they  led  in  person  were  equal  in  courage,  and 
superior  in  discipline,  to  the  barbarians  of  the  West.  But  at 
the  time  of  the  crusade,  the  inheritance  of  Malek  Shah  was  dis- 

1MThe  two  antagonists  who  express  the  most  intimate  knowledge  and  the 
strongest  oonxiotion  of  the  miracle,  and  of  the  fraud,  are  Raymond  des  Agile* 
and  Radulphns  Cadomensis,  the  one  attaohed  to  the  Count  ol  Toulouse,  the  other 
to  the  Norman  prinoe.  Fulcherius  Carnotensis  presumes  to  say,  Audite  fraudem 
et  non  iraudem  1  and  afterwards,  Invenit  lanoeam,  fallaeiter  oooultatam  fortitan. 
The  rest  of  the  herd  are  loud  and  strenuous. 

1M  See  M.  de  Gnignes  (tom.  ii.  p.  il.  p.  338,  <6o.) ;  and  theartioles  ot  Barkiarok, 
Mohammed,  Sangiar,  in  d'Herbelot. 
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puted  by  his  four  sons;  their  private  ambition  was  insensible  of 
the  public  danger ;  and,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  their  fortune,  the 
royal  vassals  were  ignorant,  or  regardless,  of  the  true  object  of 
their  allegiance.  The  twenty-eight  emirs  who  marched  with 
the  standard  of  Eerboga  were  his  rivals  or  enemies ;  their  hasty 
levies  were  drawn  from  the  towns  and  tents  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria ;  and  the  Turkish  veterans  were  employed  or  consumed 
in  the  civil  wars  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  caliph  of  Egypt  em¬ 
braced  this  opportunity  of  weakness  and  discord  to  recover  his 
ancient  possessions ;  and  his  sultan  Aphdal  besieged  Jerusalem 
and  Tyre,  expelled  the  children  of  Ortok,  and  restored  in  Pales¬ 
tine  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Fatimites.107 
They  heard  with  astonishment  of  the  vast  armies  of  Christians 
that  had  passed  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sieges 
and  battles  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks,  the  adversaries 
of  their  sect  and  monarchy.  But  the  same  Christians  were  the 
enemies  of  the  prophet ;  and  from  the  overthrow  of  Nice  and 
Antioch,  the  motive  of  their  enterprise,  which  was  gradually 
understood,  would  urge  them  forward  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
or  perhaps  of  the  Nile.  An  intercourse  of  epistles  and  embassies, 
which  rose  and  fell  with  the  events  of  war,  was  maintained  be¬ 
tween  the  throne  of  Cairo  and  the  camp  of  the  Latins;  and 
their  adverse  pride  was  the  result  of  ignorance  and  enthusiasm. 
The  ministers  of  Egypt  declared  in  an  haughty,  or  insinuated  in 
a  milder,  tone  that  their  sovereign,  the  true  and  lawful  com¬ 
mander  of  the  faithful,  had  rescued  Jerusalem  from  the  Turkish 
yoke ;  and  that  the  pilgrims,  if  they  would  divide  their  numbers 
and  lay  aside  their  arms,  should  find  a  safe  and  hospitable  re¬ 
ception  at  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus.  In  the  belief  of  their  lost 
condition,  the  caliph  Mostali  despised  their  arms  and  imprisoned 
their  deputies :  the  conquest  and  victory  of  Antioch  prompted 
him  to  solicit  those  formidable  champions  with  gifts  of  horses 
and  silk  robes,  of  vases,  and  purses  of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  in 
his  estimate  of  their  merit  or  power,  the  first  place  was  assigned 
to  Bohemond,  and  the  second  to  Godfrey.  In  either  fortune 
the  answer  of  the  crusaders  was  firm  and  uniform :  they  disdained 

l#T  The  emir,  or  saltan  [really  vtmlx ;  called  salt&n  in  Egypt  under  the  Fitimids], 
Aphdal  recovered  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  a.h.  489  [1096]  (Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch. 
Alexandria,  p.  478  ;  De  Guignes,  tom.  i.  p.  249,  from  Abulieda  and  Ben  Sohonnah). 
J«ru«kUm  ante  adventnm  v#*trum  recuperavimus,  Turcot  ejecimus,  say  the  Fatimite 
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to  inquire  into  the  private  claims  or  possessions  of  the  followers 
of  Mahomet :  whatsoever  was  his  name  or  nation,  the  usurper  of 
Jerusalem  was  their  enemy;  and,  instead  of  prescribing  the 
mode  and  termB  of  their  pilgrimage,  it  was  only  by  a  timely 
surrender  of  the  city  and  province,  their  sacred  right,  that  he 
could  deserve  their  alliance  or  deprecate  their  impending  and 
irresistible  attack.108 

Delay  of  Yet  thiB  attack,  when  they  were  within  the  view  and  reach 
a.o.  use.  '  of  their  glorious  prize,  was  suspended  above  ten  months  after 
‘umMay'  the  defeat  of  Eerboga.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  the  crusaders 
were  chilled  in  the  moment  of  victory :  and,  instead  of  march¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  consternation,  they  hastily  dispersed  to  enjoy 
the  luxury,  of  Syria.  The  causes  of  this  strange  delay  may  be 
found  in  the  want  of  strength  and  subordination.  In  the 
painful  and  various  service  of  Antioch  the  cavalry  was  anni¬ 
hilated  ;  many  thousands  of  every  rank  had  been  lost  by  famine, 
sickness,  and  desertion;  the  same  abuse  of  plenty  had  been 
productive  of  a  third  famine;  and  the  alternative  of  intemper¬ 
ance  and  distress  had  generated  a  pestilence,  which  swept  away 
above  fifty  thousand  of  the  pilgrims.  Few  were  able  to  com¬ 
mand  and  none  were  willing  to  obey :  the  domestic  feuds,  which 
had  been  stifled  by  common  fear,  were  again  renewed  in  acts, 
or  at  least  in  sentiments,  of  hostility ;  the  future  of  Baldwin  and 
Bohemond  excited  the  envy  of  their  companions ;  the  bravest 
knights  were  enlisted  for  the  defence  of  their  new  principalities ; 
and  count  Baymond  exhausted  his  troops  and  treasures  in  an 
idle  expedition  into  the  heart  of  Syria.100  The  winter  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  discord  and  disorder ;  a  sense  of  honour  and  religion 
was  rekindled  in  the  spring ;  and  the  private  soldiers,  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  ambition  and  jealousy,  awakened  with  angry  clamours 
Their  the  indolence  of  their  chiefs.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  relics 
JeroMjem.  of  this  mighty  host  proceeded  from  Antioch  to  Laodicea :  about 
Miy1^  forty  thousand  Latins,  of  whom  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
janee  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot  were  capable  of  immediate 
service.  Their  easy  march  was  continued  between  Mount 

100  See  the  transactions  between  the  caliphs  of  Egypt  and  the  crusaders,  in 
William  of  Tyre  (L  iv.  c.  24,  L  vi.  o.  19)  and  Albert  AquenBis  (L  iii.  o.  59),  who  are 
more  sensible  of  their  importance  than  the  contemporary  writers. 

109  [Baymond  captured  Albara,  and  one  of  his  men  captured  [the  Tillage  of] 
Tell  Mannas.  They  also  attacked  Maarra,  but  did  not  take  it  at  the  first  attempt. 
Baymond  and  Bohemond  captured  it  in  Deoember.] 
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Libanus  and  the  sea-shore ;  their  wants  were  liberally  supplied 
by  the  coasting  traders  of  Genoa  and  Pisa ;  and  they  drew  large 
contributions  from  the  emirs  of  Tripoli,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  and 
CsBsarea,  who  granted  a  free  passage  and  promised  to  follow  the 
example  of  Jerusalem.  From  CaBsarea 110  they  advanced  into  the 
midland  country ;  their  clerks  recognised  the  sacred  geography 
of  Lydda,  Bamla,  Emaus,  and  Bethlem ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
descried  the  holy  oity,  the  crusaders  forgot  their  toils,  and 
claimed  their  reward.111 

Jerusalem  has  derived  some  reputation  from  the  number  and  stage  and 
importance  of  her  memorable  sieges.  It  was  not  till  after  a  of  Jeraan- 
long  and  obstinate  contest  that  Babylon  and  Borne  could  pre-  1m  Jana 
vail  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  people,  the  craggy  ground  that T  J!£ir  U 
might  supersede  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  and  the  walls 
and  towers  that  would  have  fortified  the  most  accessible  plain.11* 

These  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the  age  of  the  crusades. 

The  bulwarks  had  been  completely  destroyed,  and  imperfectly 
restored ;  the  Jews,  their  nation  and  worship,  were  for  ever 
banished  ;  but  nature  is  less  changeable  than  man,  and  the  site 
of  Jerusalem,  though  somewhat  softened  and  somewhat  re¬ 
moved,  was  still  strong  against  the  assaults  of  an  enemy.  By 
the  experience  of  a  recent  siege,  and  a  three  years’  possession, 
the  Saracens  of  Egypt  had  been  taught  to  discern,  and  in  some 
degree  to  remedy,  the  defects  of  a  place  which  religion,  as  well 
as  honour,  forbade  them  to  resign.  Aladin  or  Iftikhar,  thetHitttuu^ 
caliph’s  lieutenant,  was  entrusted  with  the  defence ;  his  policy 
strove  to  restrain  the  native  Christians  by  the  dread  of  their 
own  ruin  and  that  of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  to  animate  the 
Moslems  by  the  assurance  of  temporal  and  eternal  rewards. 

His  garrison  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  forty  thousand  Turks 
and  Arabians ;  and,  if  he  could  muster  twenty  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  besieged  were  more 

“•[Before  they  reached  Oaesarea  they  were  delayed  by  a  three  months*  siege  of 
Ark*  (a  strong  citadel  under  Ml.  Lebanon,  not  far  from  Tripolia),  which  they  left 
an  taken.] 

111  The  greatest  part  of  the  march  of  the  Franks  is  traoed,  and  most  accurately 
traced,  in  Maundreli’s  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem  (p.  11-671 :  un  des  mell- 
leare  moroeaax,  eons  oontredit,  qu'on  ait  dans  oe  genre  (d’Anrille,  Mdmoire  sur 
Jdraealcm,  p.  27). 

1  the  masterly  description  of  Tacitus  (Gist.  ▼.  11,  12,  13),  who  supposes 
that  the  Jewish  lawgivers  had  provided  for  a  perpetual  state  of  hostility  against  ths 
rest  of  mankind. 
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numerous  than  the  besieging  army.112  Had  the  diminished 
strength  and  numbers  of  the  Latins  allowed  them  to  grasp  the 
whole  circumference  of  four  thousand  yards  (about  two  Eng¬ 
lish  miles  and  a  half),114  to  what  useful  purpose  should  they 
have  descended  into  the  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom  and  torrent  of 
Kedron,116  or  approached  the  precipices  of  the  south  and  east, 
from  whence  they  had  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear?  Their 
siege  was  more  reasonably  directed  against  the  northern  and 
western  sides  of  the  city.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  erected  his 
standard  on  the  first  swell  of  Mount  Calvary ;  to  the  left,  as  far 
as  St.  Stephen’s  gate,  the  line  of  attack  was  continued  by  Tan- 
cred  and  the  two  Roberts ;  and  count  Raymond  established  his 
quarters  from  the  citadel  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Sion,  which  was 
no  longec  included  within  the  precincts  of  the  rity.  On  the 
fifth  day,  the  crusaders  made  a  general  assault,  in  the  fanatic 
hope  of  battering  down  the  walls  without  engines,  and  of  scaling 
them  without  ladders.  By  the  dint  of  brutal  force  they  burst 
the  first  barrier,  but  they  were  driven  back  with  shame  and 
slaughter  to  the  camp;  the  influence  of  vision  and  prophecy 
was  deadened  by  the  too  frequent  abuse  of  those  pious  strata¬ 
gems  ;  and  time  and  labour  were  found  to  be  the  only  means 
of  victory.  The  time  of  the  siege  was  indeed  fulfilled  in  forty 
days,  but  they  were  forty  days  of  calamity  and  anguish.  A  re¬ 
petition  of  the  old  complaint  of  famine  may  be  imputed  in 
some  degree  to  the  voracious  or  disorderly  appetite  of  the 
Franks ;  but  the  stony  soil  of  Jerusalem  is  almost  destitute  of 

n’The  lively  scepticism  of  Voltaire  is  balanoed  with  sense  and  erudition  by 
the  French  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Croisades  (tom.  iv.  p.  386-388),  who  observes 
that,  according  to  the  Arabians,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  must  have  exceeded 
200,000 ;  that  in  the  siege  of  Tituft,  Josephus  ooUeots  1,300,000  Jews ;  that  they 
are  stated  by  Tacitus  himself  at  600,000 ;  and  that  the  largest  defalcation  that 
his  accepimus  can  justify  will  still  leave  them  more  numerous  than  the  Roman 
army. 

114  Maundrell,  who  diligently  perambulated  the  walls,  found  a  circuit  of  4630 
paoes,  or  4167  English  yards  (p.  109,  110) ;  from  an  authentic  plan,  d’Anville  con¬ 
cludes  a  measure  nearly  similar,  of  1960  French  toises  (p.  23-29),  in  his  scarce  and 
valuable  tract.  For  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  see  Reland  (Paleetina,  tom.  ii. 
p.  832-860).  [Op.  above,  vol.  2,  p.  479.  Guy  Le  Strange,  Palestine  under  the 
Muslims,  p.  83-223.] 

115  Jerusalem  was  possessed  only  of  the  torrent  of  Kedron,  dry  in  summer,  and 
of  the  little  spring  or  brook  of  Siloe  (Reland,  tom.  i.  p.  294,  300).  Both  strangers 
and  natives  complained  of  the  want  of  water,  which,  in  time  of  war,  was  studiously 
aggravated.  Within  the  city,  Tacitus  mentions  a  perennial  fountain,  an  aqueduct, 
and  oisterns  for  rain-water.  The  aqueduct  was  conveyed  from  the  rivulet  Tekoe 
[Tekua,  10  miles  south  of  Jerusalem],  or  Etham,  which  is  likewise  mentioned  by 
Bohadin  (in  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  238  [o.  157]). 
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water ;  the  scanty  springs  and  hasty  torrents  were  dry  in  the 
summer  season ;  nor  was  the  thirst  of  the  besiegers  relieved,  as 
in  the  city,  by  the  artificial  supply  of  cisterns  and  aqueducts. 

The  circumjacent  country  is  equally  destitute  of  trees  for  the 
uses  of  shade  or  building;  but  some  large  beams  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  cave  by  the  crusaders:  a  wood  near  Sichem, 
the  enchanted  grove  of  Tasso, u<  was  cut  down ;  the  necessary 
timber  was  transported  to  the  camp,  by  the  vigour  and  dexterity 
of  Tancred ;  and  the  engines  were  framed  by  some  Genoese 
artists,  who  had  fortunately  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Jaffa. 
Two  moveable  turrets  were  constructed  at  the  expense,  and  in 
the  stations,  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Tou¬ 
louse,  and  rolled  forwards  with  devout  labour,  not  to  the  most 
accessible,  but  to  the  most  neglected,  parts  of  the  fortification. 
Baymond’s  tower  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  the  be¬ 
sieged;  but  his  colleague  was  more  vigilant  and  successful; 
the  enemies  were  driven  by  his  archers  from  the  rampart ;  the 
draw-bridge  was  let  down ;  and  on  a  Friday,  at  three  in  the  urn, 
afternoon,  the  day  and  hour  of  the  Passion,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
stood  victorious  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  example  was 
followed  on  every  side  by  the  emulation  of  valour;  and,  about 
four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Omar,  the 
holy  city  was  rescued  from  the  Mahometan  yoke.  In  the  pil¬ 
lage  of  public  and  private  wealth,  the  adventurers  had  agreed 
to  respect  the  exclusive  property  of  the  first  occupant ;  and  the 
spoils  of  the  great  mosque,  seventy  lamps  and  massy  vases  of 
gold  and  silver,  rewarded  the  diligence,  and  displayed  the 
generosity,  of  Tancred.  A  bloody  sacrifice  was  offered  by  his 
mistaken  votaries  to  the  God  of  the  Christians;  resistance 
might  provoke,  but  neither  age  nor  sex  could  mollify,  their 
implacable  rage;  they  indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a 
promiscuous  massacre ; 1,7  and  the  infection  of  the  dead  bodies 
produced  an  epidemic  disease.  After  seventy  thousand  Mos¬ 
lems  had  been  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  harmless  Jews  had 
been  burnt  in  their  synagogue,  they  could  still  reserve  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  captives  whom  interest  or  lassitude  persuaded  them  to 

li<  Qierunalemme  Lib-rate,  eanto  ziii.  II  ia  pleasant  enough  to  observe  how 
Ta«o  has  oopied  and  embellished  the  minutest  details  of  the  siege. 

117  Besides  the  Latins,  who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  massacre,  see  Elmacin 
(Hist.  Saracen,  p  363 1,  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  343),  and  M.  de  Ouignes  (torn, 
ii.  p  li.  p.  93).  from  Aboulmahaeen. 
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spare.  Of  these  savage  heroes  of  the  cross,  Tailored  alone  be¬ 
trayed  some  sentiments  of  compassion ;  yet  we  may  praise  the 
more  selfish  lenity  of  Baymond,  who  granted  a  capitulation  and 
safe-condnct  to  the  garrison  of  the  citadel.118  The  holy  sepul¬ 
chre  was  now  free ;  and  the  bloody  victors  prepared  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  vow.  Bareheaded  and  barefoot,  with  contrite  hearts, 
and  in  an  humble  posture,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary, 
amidst  the  loud  anthems  of  the  clergy ;  kissed  the  Btone  which 
had  covered  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  bedewed  with  tears 
of  joy  and  penitence  the  monument  of  their  redemption.  This 
union  of  the  fiercest  and  most  tender  passions  has  been  variously 
considered  by  two  philosophers:  by  the  one,119  as  easy  and 
natural ;  by  the  other,180  as  absurd  and  incredible.  PerhapB  it 
is  too  rigorously  applied  to  the  same  persons  and  the  same  hour  : 
the  example  of  the  virtuous  Godfrey  awakened  the  piety  of  his 
companions;  while  they  cleansed  their  bodies,  they  purified 
their  minds;  nor  shall  I  believe  that  the  most  ardent  in 
slaughter  and  rapine  were  the  foremost  in  the  procession  to 
the  holy  sepulchre. 

Eight  days  after  this  memorable  event,  which  Pope  Urban 
did  not  live  to  hear,  the  Latin  chiefs  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  king,  to  guard  and  govern  their  conquests  in  Palestine. 
Hugh  the  Great  and  Stephen  of  Chartres  had  retired  with  some 
loss  of  reputation,  which  they  strove  to  regain  by  a  second 
crusade  and  an  honourable  death.  Baldwin  was  established  at 
Edessa,  and  Bohemond  at  Antioch  ;  and  the  two  Roberts,  the 
duke  of  Normandy181  and  the  count  of  Flanders,  preferred 
their  fair  inheritance  in  the  West  to  a  doubtful  competition  or 
a  barren  sceptre.  The  jealousy  and  ambition  of  Raymond 
were  condemned  by  his  own  followers,  and  the  free,  the  just, 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army  proclaimed  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 


118  The  old  tower  Psephina,  in  the  middle  ages  Neblosa,  was  named  Oaetellnm 
Pisamim,  from  the  patriaroh  Daimbert.  It  is  still .  the  oitadel,  the  residenoe  of  the 
Turkish  aga,  and  commands  a  prospect  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Judea,  and  Arabia 
(D’Anville,  p.  19-231.  It  was  likewise  called  the  Tower  of  David,  *{>pyot  wa w 
ycDforaros.  [The  PnaBael  of  Josephus,  B.  J.  5,  4,  3.] 

119  Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  311,  312,  octavo  edition. 

1,0  Voltaire,  in  his  Essai  sur  THistoire  G6n6rale,  tom.  ii.  c.  54,  p.  345,  346. 

U1  The  English  ascribe  to  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  the  Provincials  to  Bay¬ 
mond  of  Toulouse,  the  glory  of  refusing  the  orown  ;  but  the  honest  voioe  of  tradi¬ 
tion  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  ambition  and  revenge  (Villehardooin,  No. 
1861  of  the  count  of  St.  Giles.  He  died  at  the  siege  of  Tripoli,  whioh  was  possessed 
by  nis  descendants. 
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the  first  and  most  worthy  of  the  champions  of  Christendom. 

His  magnanimity  accepted  a  trust  as  full  of  danger  as  of  glory ; 
but  in  a  city  where  his  Saviour  had  been  crowned  with  thorns 
the  devout  pilgrim  rejected  the  name  and  ensigns  of  royalty  ; 
and  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  contented  himself 
with  the  modest  title  of  Defender  and  Baron  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  His  government  of  a  single  year,132  too  short  for 
the  public  happiness,  was  interrupted  in  the  first  fortnight  by  a 
summons  to  the  field,  by  the  approach  of  the  vizir  or  sultan  of 
Egypt,  who  had  been  too  slow  to  prevent,  but  who  was  im¬ 
patient  to  avenge,  the  loss  of  Jerusalem.  His  total  overthrow 
in  the  battle  of  Ascalon  sealed  the  establishment  of  the  Latins 
in  Syna,  and  signalised  the  valour  of  the  French  princes,  who, 
in  this  action,  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  holy  wars.  Some  Batua  of 
glory  might  be  derived  from  the  prodigious  inequality  of  num-  a-n.  ion. 
here,  though  I  shall  not  count  the  myriads  of  horse  and  foot  on  Ao*“l  “ 
the  side  of  the  Fatimites;  but,  except  three  thousand  Ethio¬ 
pians  or  Blacks,  who  were  armed  with  flails  or  scourges  of  iron, 
the  barbarians  of  the  South  fled  on  the  first  onset,  and  afforded 
a  pleasing  comparison  between  the  active  valour  of  the  Turks 
and  the  sloth  and  effeminacy  of  the  natives  of  Egypt.  After 
suspending  before  the  holy  sepulchre  the  sword  and  standard  of 
the  sultan,  the  new  king  (he  deserves  the  title)  embraced  his 
departing  companions,  and  could  retain  only  with  the  gallant 
Tancred  three  hundred  knights  and  two  thousand  foot-soldiers 
for  the  defence  of  Palestine.  His  sovereignty  was  soon  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  new  enemy,  the  only  one  against  whom  Godfrey 
was  a  coward.  Adhemar,  Bishop  of  Puy,  who  excelled  both 
in  council  and  action,  had  been  swept  away  in  the  last  plague 
of  Antioch ;  the  remaining  ecclesiastics  preserved  only  the  pride 
and  avarice  of  their  character ;  and  their  seditious  clamours  had 
required  that  the  choice  of  a  bishop  should  precede  that  of  a 
king.  The  revenue  and  jurisdiction  of  the  lawful  patriarch 
were  usurped  by  the  Latin  clergy  ;  the  exclusion  of  the  Greeks 
and  Syrians  was  justified  by  the  reproach  of  heresy  or  schism ; 13 
and,  under  the  iron  yoke  of  their  deliverers,  the  Oriental  Chris¬ 
tians  regretted  the  tolerating  government  of  the  Arabian  caliphs. 

***  8m  the  •lection,  the  battle  of  Aaoalon,  <fcc.  in  William  of  Tyre,  1.  ix.  c.  112, 
and  the  oooclnaion  of  tba  Latin  hiatonana  of  tba  tint  ernaada. 

Banandot,  Hiat.  Patriarch.  Alas.  p.  47V. 
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Daimbert,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  had  long  been  trained  in  the 
secret  policy  of  Borne  :  he  brought  a  fleet  of  his  countrymen  to 
the  succour  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  installed,  without  a 
competitor,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  the  church.  The 
new  patriarch1®*  immediately  grasped  the  sceptre  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  toil  and  blood  of  the  victorious  pilgrims; 
and  both  Godfrey  and  Bohemond  submitted  to  receive  at  his 
hands  the  investiture  of  their  feudal  possessions.  Nor  was  this 
sufficient ;  Daimbert  claimed  the  immediate  property  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Jaffa :  instead  of  a  firm  and  generous  refusal,  the  hero 
negotiated  with  the  priest ;  a  quarter  of  either  city  was  ceded 
to  the  church ;  and  the  modest  bishop  was  satisfied  with  an 
eventual  reversion  of  the  rest,  on  the  death  of  Godfrey  without 
children,  or  on  the  future  acquisition  of  a  new  seat  at  Cairo  or 
Damascus. 

Without  this  indulgence,  the  conqueror  would  have  almost 
been  stripped  of  his  infant  kingdom,  which  consisted  only  of 
Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  with  about  twenty  villages  and  towns  of 
the  adjacent  country.1®5  Within  this  narrow  verge,  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  were  still  lodged  in  some  impregnable  castles;  and 
the  husbandman,  the  trader,  and  the  pilgrims  were  exposed  to 
daily  and  domestic  hostility.  By  the  arms  of  Godfrey  himself, 
and  of  the  two  Baldwins,  his  brother  and  cousin,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  the  Latins  breathed  with  more  ease  and  safety ; 
and  at  length  they  equalled,  in  the  extent  of  their  dominions, 
though  not  in  the  millions  of  their  subjects,  the  ancient  princes 
of  Judah  and  Israel.1®6  After  the  reduction  of  the  maritime 

1M  See  the  olaims  oi  the  patriaroh  Daimbert,  in  William  ot  Tyre  (1.  ix.  o.  IS- 
18,  x.  4,  7,  9),  who  asserts  with  marvellous  candour  the  independence  of  the  con¬ 
querors  and  kings  of  Jerusalem.  [Arnulf  was  first  elected  Patriarch,  but  was  de¬ 
posed  and  replaced  by  Daimbert.  Gp.  Guibertus,  vii.  o.  15.  Albert  of  Aix  says 
that  Daimbert  owed  his  eleotion  chiefly  to  money,  colleotione  potens  pecuniae  quam 
elections  novae  ecclesiae  (vii.  o.  7).] 

135  Willerm.  Tyr.  1.  x.  19.  The  Historia  Hierosolymitana  of  Jaoobus  a  Vifcri- 
aoo  (l.i.  c.  21-50)  and  the  Secreta  Fidelium  Crucis  of  Marinus  Sanutus  (l.iii.  p.  1) 
describe  the  state  and  conquests  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  [The  work 
of  Marinus  (edited  in  Bongarsius,  ii.  p.  1  sqq.)  was  written  a.d.  1306-1821.  This 
Marinus  Sanutus  is  distinguished  as  senior  from  his  later  namesake,  author  of  the 
Chronicon  Venetum.  The  first  Book  of  the  work  of  James  de  Vitry  is  printed  in 
Bongarsius,  i.  p.  1047  sqq.,  along  with  Bk.  iii.,  which  is  by  a  different  author.  Bk. 
ii.  seems  never  to  have  been  printed  since  the  old  edition  of  Moschus,  1597.  For 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  op.  below,  p.  835,  note  1.] 

136  An  actual  muster,  not  including  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Benjamin,  gave  David 
an  army  of  1,300,000  or  1,574,000  fighting  men;  which,  with  the  addition  of 
women,  children,  and  slaves,  may  imply  a  population  of  thirteen  millions,  in  a 
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cities  of  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Tyre,  and  Ascalon,187  which  were 
powerfully  assisted  by  the  fleets  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa, 
and  even  of  Flanders  and  Norway,118  the  range  of  sea-coast 
from  Scanderoon  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  was  possessed  by 
the  Christian  pilgrims.  If  the  prince  of  Antioch  180  disclaimed 
his  supremacy,  the  counts  of  Edessa  and  Tripoli  owned  them¬ 
selves  the  vassals  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem :  the  Latins  reigned 
beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  four  cities  of  Hems,  Hamah, 
Damascus,  and  Aleppo  were  the  only  relics  of  the  Mahometan 
conquests  in  Syria.180  The  laws  and  language,  the  manners 
and  titles,  of  the  French  nation  and  Latin  church,  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  these  transmarine  colonies.  According  to  the  feudal 
jurisprudence,  the  principal  states  and  subordinate  baronies 
descended  in  the  line  of  male  and  female  succession ; 181  but  the 
children  of  the  first  conquerors,188  a  motley  and  degenerate  race, 

country  sixty  leagues  in  length  and  thirty  broad.  The  honeet  and  rational  Le 
Clero  (Comment,  on  2  Samuel  xxiv.  and  1  Chronicles  xxi.)  netuat  angusto  in 
limits,  and  matters  his  suspicion  of  a  false  transcript, — a  dangerous  suspicion  Y 

117  These  sieges  are  related,  each  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  great  history  of 
William  of  Tyre,  from  the  ixth  to  the  xviiith  book,  and  more  briefly  told  by  Bernar¬ 
dos  Thesaararius  (de  Acquisitions  Term  Sanotn,  o.  89-98,  p.  782-740).  Some 
domestic  facts  are  oelebrated  in  the  Chronicles  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  in  the 
vitb.  ixth,  and  xiith  tomes  of  Muratori.  [Baldwin  I.  took  Tripoli  in  1109  and  gave 
it  to  Bertram,  son  of  Baymond  of  Toulouse.  Tyre  surrendered  in  1124.  The  year 
1143  may  be  taken  as  the  oentral  year  after  whioh  the  kingdom  begins  to  decline 
and  the  Christians  have  to  fight  not  for  conquest  but  for  defenoe.  Asoalon,  however, 
was  woo  ten  years  later  (1158).  In  1152  the  County  of  Edessa  was  surrendered  to 
Manuel  Comnenas.] 

m  Quidam  po polos  de  insulis  ocoidentis  egressus,  et  maxime  de  ei  parte  quso 
Norvegia  dicitur.  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xi.  o.  14,  p.  804)  marks  their  course  per 
Britannieum  mare  et  Cal  pen  to  the  siege  of  Sidon. 

lvlFor  the  history  of  the  principality  of  Antioch,  whioh  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  has  received,  see  E.  Bey's  BAsumA  ohronologique  de  la  histoire  des  princes 
d’Antioohe,  in  the  Bevue  de  POrient  Latin,  iv.  821  tqq.  (1896).  The  Bella 
Anlioehena  of  Goal  terms  Oanosllarius  was  printed  in  Bongarsius  (vol  i.),  but  an 
improved  text  is  published  in  the  Beoueil,  vol.  v.  p.  81  »qq.t  and  there  is  a  new  ed. 
by  Hagenmeyer  (1896).] 

m  Beneiathir,  apud  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  pert  ii.  p.  150,  151. 
ajk  1127.  He  must  speak  of  the  inland  oountry. 

1,1  Sanut  very  sensibly  descants  on  the  misohiefs  of  female  suocession  in  s  land, 
boetibos  circumdaU,  ubi  canola  virilis  ei  viriuosa  esse  deberent.  Yet,  at  the 
summons,  and  with  the  approbation,  of  her  feudal  lord,  a  noble  damsel  was  obliged 
to  choose  a  husband  and  ohampion  (Assises  de  Jerusalem,  o.  242,  Ac.).  Bee  in  M. 
de  Guignes  (tom.  i.  p.  441-471)  the  accurate  and  useful  tables  of  these  dynasties, 
which  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Liqnaqes  d'Outremer. 

1,1  They  were  called  by  derision  Poullains ,  Pnllani,  and  their  name  is  never 
pronounoed  without  contempt  (Duoange,  Gloss.  Letin.  tom.  v.  p.  585 ;  end  Observa¬ 
tions  sox  Joinvills,  pi  84,  85  ;  Jacob,  a  Vitrisco,  Hist.  Hierosol.  1.  i.  e.  67,  72;  and 
Banal,  L  in.  p.  viii.  c.  2,  p.  182).  Illastrium  virorum  qul  ad  Terns  Sanctsa  .  .  . 
liberationsm  in  ipaA  manserunt  dsgeneres  filii  ...  in  deliciis  enutriti,  molles  si 
effteminali,  Ac.  [The  word  doea  not  oeoessarily  imply  mixture  of  blood;  it  ia 
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were  dissolved  by  luxury  of  the  climate ;  the  arrival  of  new 
crusaders  from  Europe  was  a  doubtful  hope  and  a  casual  event. 
The  service  of  the  feudal  tenures 188  was  performed  by  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  knights,  who  might  expect  the  aid  of  two 
hundred  more  under  the  banner  of  the  count  of  Tripoli ;  and 
each  knight  was  attended  to  the  field  by  four  Bquires  or  archers 
on  horseback.184  Five  thousand  and  seventy-five  serjea/nta, 
most  probably  foot-soldiers,  were  supplied  by  the  churches  and 
the  cities ;  and  the  whole  legal  militia  of  the  kingdom  conld 
not  exceed  eleven  thousand  men,  a  slender  defence  against  the 
surrounding  myriads  of  Saracens  and  Turks.186  But  the  firmest 
bulwark  of  Jerusalem  was  founded  on  the  knights  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John,186  and  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  ; 187  on 
the  strange  association  of  a  monastic  and  military  life,  which 
fanaticism  might  suggest,  but  which  policy  must  approve.  The 

“  used  loosely  as  we  use  the  word  Creole  ”  (Stubbs  in  Glossary  to  Itin.  Regis  Ricardi, 
p.  455).] 

*  “*  This  authentic  detail  is  extracted  from  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem  (o.  824, 326- 
331).  Sanut  (1.  iii.  p.  viii.  o.  i.  p.  174)  reckons  only  518  knights  and  5775 
followers. 

184  The  sum-total,  and  the  division,  ascertain  the  service  of  the  three  great 
baronies  at  100  knights  each ;  and  the  text  of  the  Assises,  which  extends  the  number 
to  500,  can  only  be  justified  by  this  supposition. 

AW  Yet  on  great  emergencies  (says  Sanut)  the  barons  brought  a  voluntary  aid ; 
deoentem  oomitivam  militum  juxta  statum  suum. 

VM  william  of  Tyre  (1.  xviii.  c.  3, 4,  5)  relates  the  ignoble  origin  and  early  in¬ 
solence  of  the  Hospitalers,  who  soon  deserted  their  humble  patron,  St.  John  the 
Eleemosynary,  for  the  more  august  character  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  (See  the 
ineffectual  struggles  of  Pagi,  Critica,  a.d.  1099,  No.  14-18.)  They  assumed  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms  about  the  year  1120  ;  the  Hospital  was  mater ,  the  Temple  fllia ; 
the  Teutonic  order  was  founded  a.d.  1190,  at  the  siege  of  Acre  (Mosheim,  Institut. 
p.  889,  390).  [The  order  of  the  Temple  was  founded  about  1118.  The  Hospital 
was  an  older  foundation,  instituted  by  merchants  of  Amalfi  for  the  relief  of  sick 
pilgrims ;  but  as  a  military  order  it  was  younger  than  the  Temple ;  in  fact  it  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Templars  which  suggested  the  transformation  of  the  Hospital 
into  a  military  order.  The  Templars  were  distinguished  by  a  white  cloak  and 
red  cross,  the  Hospitallers  by  a  white  cross.  Stubbs,  dwelling  on  the  degeneration 
of  the  Franks  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Second  or  Third  Crusade,  observes : 
“The  only  sound  element  in  the  country  was  the  organization  of  the  military 
orders.  These  procured  a  constant  succession  of  fresh  and  healthy  blood  from 
Europe,  they  were  not  liable  to  the  evils  of  minorities,  their  selfish  interests  were 
bound  up  with  the  strength  of  the  kingdom.  If  one  grand  master  fell  another  took 
his  plaoe.  ...  It  may  be  safely  said  that  if  Palestine  could  have  been  recovered  and 
maintained  by  the  Western  powers  it  would  have  been  by  the  knights  of  the 
Temple  and  the  Hospital.  If  their  system  had  been  adopted,  Palestine  might  have 
been  still  in  Christian  hands ;  or  at  least  have  continued  so  as  long  as  Cyprus  ” 
(Introduction  to  Itin.  Regis  Ricardi,  p.  ovi.  cvii.).] 

187  See  St.  Bernard  de  Laude  Novae  Militi©  Templi,  composed  a.d.  1132-1136, 
in  Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  ii.  p.  547-563,  edit.  Mabillon.  Venet.  1750.  Such  an  encomium, 
whioh  is  thrown  away  on  the  dead  Templars,  would  be  highly  valued  by  the  histo¬ 
rians  of  Malta. 
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flower  of  the  nobility  of  Europe  aspired  to  wear  the  cross,  and  to 
profess  the  vows,  of  these  respectable  orders ;  their  spirit  and 
discipline  were  immortal ;  and  the  speedy  donation  of  twenty- 
eight  thousand  farms,  or  manors,138  enabled  them  to  support  a 
regular  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  for  the  defence  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  The  austerity  of  the  convent  soon  evaporated  in  the 
exercise  of  arms ;  the  world  was  scandalized  by  the  pride, 
avarice,  and  corruption  of  these  Christian  soldiers  ;  their  claims 
of  immunity  and  jurisdiction  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the 
church  and  state;  and  the  public  peace  was  endangered  by 
their  jealous  emulation.  But  in  their  most  dissolute  period, 
the  knights  of  the  Hospital  and  Temple  maintained  their  fear¬ 
less  and  fanatic  character  ;  they  neglected  to  live,  but  they 
were  prepared  to  die,  in  the  service  of  Christ ;  and  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  the  parent  and  offspring  of  the  crusades,  has  been 
transplanted  by  this  institution  from  the  holy  sepulchre  to  the 
isle  of  Malta.138 

The  spirit  of  freedom,  which  pervades  the  feudal  institu- 
tions,  was  felt  in  its  strongest  energy  by  the  volunteers  of  the  iow- 
cross,  who  elected  for  their  chief  the  most  deserving  of  his  peers. 
Amidst  the  slaves  of  Asia,  unconscious  of  the  lesson  or  example, 
a  model  of  political  liberty  was  introduced ;  and  the  laws  of  the 
French  kingdom  are  derived  from  the  purest  source  of  equality 
and  justice.  Of  such  laws,  the  first  and  indispensable  condition 
is  the  assent  of  those  whose  obedience  they  require,  and  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  designed.  No  sooner  had  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  accepted  the  office  of  supreme  magistrate  than  he 
solicited  the  public  and  private  advice  of  the  Latin  pilgrims 
who  were  the  best  skilled  in  the  statutes  and  customs  of 
Europe.  From  these  materials,  with  the  counsel  and  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  patriarch  and  barons,  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  Godfrey, 
composed  the  Assise  op  JbbC8ALBH,uv  a  precious  monument  of 

Matthew  Peris,  Hitt.  Major,  p.  544.  He  assigns  to  the  Hospitalers  19,000, 
to  the  Templar*  9000  maneria,  a  word  of  much  higher  import  (as  Ducange  has 
rightly  observed)  in  the  Rngliah  than  in  the  French  idiom.  Manor  ii  a  lordship 
m ancnr  a  dwelling. 

**  In  the  three  first  books  of  the  Histoire  dee  Chevaliers  de  Malthe,  par  l'Abb* 
de  Vsrtot,  the  reader  may  amuse  himself  with  a  fair,  and  sometimes  flattering, 
picture  of  the  order,  while  it  was  employed  for  the  defence  of  Palestine.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  books  pursue  their  emigrations  to  Rhodes  and  Malta. 

144  The  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  in  old  Law-Freneh,  were  printed  with  Beau- 
manoir's  Coutumes  de  Beauvoisis  (Bourges  and  Paris,  1690,  in  folio),  and  illustrated 
by  Oeepard  Tbaumas  de  la  ThaumaesUre,  with  a  comment  and  glossary.  An 
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feudal  jurisprudence.  The  new  code,  attested  by  the  seals  of 
the  king,  the  patriarch,  and  the  viscount  of  Jerusalem,  was 
deposited  in  the  holy  sepulchre,  enriched  with  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  succeeding  times,  and  respectfully  consulted  as  often 
as  any  doubtful  question  arose  in  the  tribunals  of  Palestine. 
With  the  kingdom  and  city  all  was  lost ; 141  the  fragments  of  the 
written  law  were  preserved  by  jealous  tradition,14*  and  variable 
practice,  till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  code 
was  restored  by  the  pen  of  John  d’lbelin,  count  of  Jaffa,  one  of 
the  principal  feudatories ; 146  and  the  final  revision  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  for  the  use 
of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Cyprus.144 

The  justice  and  freedom  of  the  constitution  were  maintained 
by  two  tribunals  of  unequal  dignity,  which  were  instituted  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  The 
king,  in  person,  presided  in  the  upper  court,  the  court  of  the 
barons.  Of  these  the  four  most  conspicuous  were  the  prince  of 
Galilee,  the  lord  of  8idon  and  Caesarea,  and  the  counts  of  Jaffa 
and  Tripoli,  who,  perhaps  with  the  constable  and  marshal,146 

Italian  version  had  been  published  in  1535,  at  Venice,  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus.  [The  authoritative  edition  is  that  of  the  Comte  de  Beugnot :  voL  i. 
Assises  de  la  Haute  Cour,  1841 ;  vol.  ii.  Assises  de  la  Cour  des  bourgeois,  1843.] 

141  A  la  terre  perdue,  tout  fut  perdu,  is  the  vigorous  expression  of  the  Assiae  (e. 
281  [see  Beugnot,  vol.  i.  o.  47  in  the  Livre  de  Philippe  de  Navarre,  p.  522  ;  la 
lettre  fust  perdue — et  tout  ce  fust  perdu  quant  S&ladin  prist  Jerusalem]).  Yet 
Jerusalem  capitulated  with  Saladin :  the  queen  and  the  principal  Christians  de¬ 
parted  in  peace;  and  a  code  so  preoious  and  so  portable  could  not  provoke  the 
avarice  of  the  conquerors.  I  have  sometimes  suspected  the  existence  of  this 
original  copy  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  might  be  invented  to  sanctify  and 
authenticate  the  traditionary  customs  of  the  French  in  Palestine.  [Bee  Appendix 
16.] 

149  A  noble  lawyer,  Raoul  de  Tabarie,  denied  the  prayer  of  King  Amauri  (xj>. 
1195-1205),  that  he  would  commit  his  knowledge  to  writing ;  and  frankly  declared, 
que  de  ce  qu’il  savoit  ne  feroit-il  ja  nul  borjois  son  pareill,  ne  nul  sage  homme 
lettri  (c.  281). 

143  The  compiler  of  this  work,  Jean  d’lbelin,  was  Count  of  Jaffa  and  Asoalon, 
Lord  of  Baruth  (Berytus)  and  Rames,  and  died  x.d.  1266  (Sanut,  1.  iii.  p.  xil.  c.  5, 
8).  The  family  of  Ibelin,  which  descended  from  a  younger  brother  of  a  count  of 
Chartres  in  France,  long  flourished  in  Palestine  and  Cyprus  (see  the  Lignages  de 
de-qa  Mer,  or  d’Outremer,  o.  6,  at  the  end  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  an  original 
book,  which  records  the  pedigrees  of  the  French  adventurers). 

144  By  sixteen  commissioners  chosen  in  the  Btates  of  the  island,  the  work  was 
finished  the  3d  of  November,  1369,  sealed  with  four  seals,  and  deposited  in  the 
oathedral  of  Nicosia  (see  the  preface  to  the  Assises). 

146  The  cautious  John  d’lbelin  argues,  rather  than  affirms,  that  Tripoli  is  the 
fourth  barony,  and  expresses  Borne  doubt  concerning  the  right  or  pretension  of  the 
constable  and  marshal  (o.  323  [c.  269,  cp.  o.  271]).  [Tripoli  was  the  fourth  fief  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  but  it  was  not  a  barony  of  the  principality  of  Jerusalem. 
The  four  fiefs  of  the  kingdom  were :  (1)  the  principality  of  Jerusalem ;  (2)  the 
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were  in  a  special  manner  the  compeers  and  judges  of  each  other. 
But  all  the  nobles,  who  held  their  lands  immediately  of  the 
crown,  were  entitled  and  bound  to  attend  the  king’s  court ;  and 
each  baron  exercised  a  similar  jurisdiction  in  the  subordinate 
assemblies  of  his  own  feudatories.  The  connection  of  lord  and 
vassal  was  honourable  and  voluntary :  reverence  was  due  to  the 
benefactor,  protection  to  the  dependent;  but  they  mutually 
pledged  their  faith  to  each  other,  and  the  obligation  on  either 
side  might  be  suspended  by  neglect  or  dissolved  by  injury.  The 
cognisance  of  marriages  and  testaments  was  blended  with  religion 
and  usurped  by  the  clergy ;  but  the  civil  and  criminal  causes  of 
the  nobles,  the  inheritance  and  tenure  of  their  fiefs,  formed  the 
proper  occupation  of  the  supreme  court.  Each  member  was  the 
judge  and  guardian  both  of  public  and  private  rights.  It  was 
his  duty  to  assert  with  his  tongue  and  sword  the  lawful  claims 
of  the  lord ;  but,  if  an  unjust  superior  presumed  to  violate  the 
freedom  or  property  of  a  vassal,  the  confederate  peers  stood 
forth  to  maintain  his  quarrel  by  word  and  deed.  They  boldly 
affirmed  his  innocence  and  his  wrongs ;  demanded  the  restitution 
of  his  liberty  or  his  lands ;  suspended,  after  a  fruitless  demand, 
their  own  service ;  rescued  their  brother  from  prison ;  and  em¬ 
ployed  every  weapon  in  his  defence,  without  offering  direct 
violence  to  the  person  of  their  lord,  which  was  ever  sacred  in 
their  eyes.146  In  their  pleadings,  replies,  and  rejoinders,  the 
advocates  of  the  court  were  subtile  and  copious ;  but  the  use  of 
argument  and  evidence  was  often  superseded  by  judicial  combat ; 
and  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem  admits  in  many  cases  this  barbarous 
institution,  which  has  been  slowly  abolished  by  the  laws  and 
manners  of  Europe. 

principality  of  Antioch;  (8)  the  oounty  of  Edaesa;  (4)  the  oounty  of  Tripoli.  The 
four  baroniee  of  the  principality  were :  (1)  the  principality  of  Galilee ;  (21  the  lord- 
ship  of  Sidon  and  C«*area  (Caesarea  being  held  as  a  flef  of  Sidon) ;  (8)  the  oounty 
of  Jaffa  and  Asealon ;  (4)  the  principality  of  Hebron  or  St.  Abraham,  to  which  was 
afterwards  joined  the  iorilship  of  Kerak  and  Montreal  beyond  the  Jordan  (includ¬ 
ing  all  the  south  of  Palestine  except  Asealon).  There  is  a  good  map  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipality  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Eng.  tr.  of  Be  ha  ad-din  in  the  Palestine  Pilgrims 
Text  Society.]  , 

tm  Entre  seignor  et  bomme  ne  n'a  que  la  foi ;  .  .  .  malt  tant  que  Thomme  doit 
A  son  seignor  reference  en  toutes  ohoses  (c.  206).  Tous  les  hommes  dudit  royaume 
soot  par  la  dite  Assise  ten  us  las  uni  ss  autres  .  .  .  et  en  cell®  manure  que  le 
aeigoor  mette  main  oo  face  mettre  au  oors  ou  au  fl6  d’ancun  d'yaus  sans  esgard  et 
•ane  non nnisee nnti  de  court,  que  tous  lee  autree  doivent  venlr  derant  lc  eeignor,  Ac. 
<21 2).  The  form  of  their  remonstrances  is  oonceired  with  the  noble  aimplieity  of 
freedom. 
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judicial 
combats 


The  trial  by  battle  was  established  in  all  criminal  cases  which 
affected  the  life  or  limb  or  honour  of  any  person ;  and  in  all 
civil  transactions  of  or  above  the  value  of  one  mark  of  silver. 
It  appears  that  in  criminal  cases  the  combat  was  the  privilege 
of  the  accuser,  who,  except  in  a  charge  of  treason,  avenged  his 
personal  injury  or  the  death  of  those  persons  whom  he  had  a 
right  to  represent ;  but,  wherever,  from  the  nature  of  the  charge, 
testimony  could  be  obtained,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  produce 
witnesses  of  the  fact.  In  civil  cases,  the  combat  was  not  allowed 
as  the  means  of  establishing  the  claim  of  the  demandant ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  produce  witnesses  who  had,  or  assumed  to  have, 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  The  combat  was  then  the  privilege  of 
the  defendant ;  because  he  charged  the  witness  with  an  attempt 
by  perjury  to  take  away  his  right.  He  came,  therefore,  to  be 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  appellant  in  criminal  cases.  It  was 
not,  then,  as  a  mode  of  proof  that  the  combat  was  received,  nor 
as  making  negative  evidence  (according  to  the  supposition  of 
Montesquieu) ; 147  but  in  every  case  the  right  to  offer  battle  was 
founded  on  the  right  to  pursue  by  arms  the  redress  of  an  injury ; 
and  the  judicial  combat  was  fought  on  the  same  principle,  and 
with  the  same  spirit,  as  a  private  duel.  Champions  were  only 
allowed  to  women,  and  to  men  maimed  or  past  the  age  of  sixty. 
The  consequence  of  a  defeat  was  death  to  the  person  accused, 
or  to  the  champion  or  witness,  as  well  as  to  the  accuser  himself ; 
but  in  civil  cases  the  demandant  was  punished  with  infamy  and 
the  loss  of  his  suit,  while  his  witness  and  champion  suffered  an 
ignominious  death.  In  many  cases,  it  was  in  the  option  of 
the  judge  to  award  or  to  refuse  the  combat ;  but  two  are  speci¬ 
fied  in  which  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  challenge :  if  a 
faithful  vassal  gave  the  lie  to  his  compeer,  who  unjustly  claimed 
any  portion  of  their  lord’s  demesnes ;  or  if  an  unsuccessful  suitor 
presumed  to  impeach  the  judgment  and  veracity  of  the  court. 
He  might  impeach  them,  but  the  terms  were  severe  and  perilous : 
in  the  same  day  he  successively  fought  all  the  members  of  the 
tribunal,  even  those  who  had  been  absent ;  a  single  defeat  was 
followed  by  death  and  infamy  ;  and,  where  none  could  hope  for 
victory,  it  is  highly  probable  that  none  would  adventure  the 

147  See  l’Esprit  dee  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  In  the  forty  years  since  its  publication,  no 
work  has  been  more  read  and  oritioized ;  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  it  has 
excited  is  not  the  least  of  our  obligations  to  the  author. 
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trial.  In  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  legal  subtlety  of  the 
oount  of  Jaffa  is  more  laudably  employed  to  elude,  than  to 
facilitate,  the  judicial  combat,  which  he  derives  from  a  principle 
of  honour  rather  than  of  superstition.148 

Among  the  causes  which  enfranchised  the  plebeians  from  the  court  of 
yoke  of  feudal  tyranny,  the  institution  of  cities  and  corporations  borg*Mes 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful ;  and,  if  those  of  Palestine  are  co¬ 
eval  with  the  first  crusade,  they  may  be  ranked  with  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Latin  world.  Many  of  the  pilgrims  had  escaped 
from  their  lords  under  the  banner  of  the  cross ;  and  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  French  princes  to  tempt  their  stay  by  the  assurance 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen.  It  is  expressly  declared 
in  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem  that,  after  instituting,  for  his  knights 
and  barons,  the  court  of  Peers,  in  which  he  presided  himself, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  established  a  second  tribunal,  in  which  his 
person  was  represented  by  his  viscount.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
inferior  court  extended  over  the  burgesses  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
it  was  composed  of  a  select  number  of  the  most  discreet  and 
worthy  citizens,  who  were  sworn  to  judge,  according  to  the 
laws,  of  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  their  equals.140  In  the 
conquest  and  settlement  of  new  cities,  the  example  of  Jerusalem 
was  imitated  by  the  kings  and  their  great  vassals ;  and  above 
thirty  similar  corporations  were  founded  before  the  loss  of  the 
Holy  Land .  Another  class  of  subjects,  the  Syrians,150  or  Oriental  Syrian* 
Christians,  were  oppressed  by  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  toleration  of  the  state.  Godfrey  listened  to  their 
reasonable  prayer  that  they  might  be  judged  by  their  own 
national  laws.  A  third  court  was  instituted  for  their  use,  of 
limited  and  domestic  jurisdiction;  the  sworn  members  were 
Syrians,  in  blood,  language,  and  religion;  but  the  office  of  the 
president  (in  Arabic,  of  the  rais)  was  sometimes  exercised  by 


,4*  For  lb*  intelligence  of  this  obscure  and  obsolete  jurisprudence  (o.  SO- 111),  I 
am  deeply  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  a  learned  lord,  who,  with  an  accurate  and 
dimming  eye,  has  surveyed  the  philosophic  history  of  law.  By  his  studies, 
posterity  might  be  enriched ;  the  merit  of  the  orator  and  the  judge  can  be  felt  only 
by  his  contemporaries.  [The  reference  is  to  Lord  Loughborough.] 

Loais  le  Gras,  who  is  oonsidered  as  the  father  of  this  institution  in  Franoe, 
did  not  begin  his  reign  till  nine  years  (a.i».  1108)  after  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (Assises, 
e.  2,  3*24).  For  tU  origin  and  effects,  see  the  judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Robertson 
*  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  30-36,  251-266,  quarto  edition). 

**♦  Every  reader  conversant  with  the  historians  of  the  crusades,  will  understand, 
by  the  people  des  Suriens,  the  Oriental  Christians,  Melohites,  Jacobites,  or  Necto- 
nans,  who  had  all  adopted  the  use  of  the  Arabic  language  (vol.  v.  p.  161). 
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the  viscount  of  the  city.  At  an  unmeasurable  distance  below 
the  nobles,  the  burgesses,  and  the  strangers,  the  Assise  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  condescends  to  mention  the  villains  and  slaves,  the 
peasants  of  the  land  and  the  captives  of  war,  who  were  almost 
equally  considered  as  the  objects  of  property.  The  relief  or 
protection  of  these  unhappy  men  was  not  esteemed  worthy  of 
the  care  of  the  legislator ;  but  he  diligently  provides  for  the 
recovery,  though  not  indeed  for  the  punishment,  of  the  fugitives. 
Like  hounds,  or  hawks,  who  had  strayed  from  the  lawful  owner, 
they  might  be  lost  and  claimed ;  the  slave  and  falcon  were  of  the 
same  value  ;  but  three  slaves,  or  twelve  oxen,  were  accumulated 
to  equal  the  price  of  the  war-horse ;  and  a  sum  of  three  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  was  fixed,  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  more  noble  animal.161 

151  See  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem  (810-312).  These  laws  were  enacted  as  late  as 
the  year  1858,  in  the  kingdom  of  Oyprns.  In  the  same  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  I  understand,  from  a  late  publication  (of  his  Book  of  Account),  that  the 
price  of  a  war-horse  was  not  less  exorbitant  in  England. 
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CHAPTER  LIX 

Preservation  of  the  Greek  Empire — Numbers,  Passage,  and 
Event  of  the  Second  and  Third  Crusades — St.  Bernard 
— Reign  of  Saladin  in  Egypt  and  Syria — His  Conquest 
of  Jerusalem — Naval  Crusades — Richard  the  First  of 
England — Pope  Innocent  the  Third;  and  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Crusades — The  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second — 

Louis  the  Ninth  of  France ;  and  the  two  last  Crusades — 
Expulsion  of  the  Latins  or  Franks  by  the  Mamelukes 

IN  a  style  less  grave  than  that  of  history,  I  should  perhaps  shomm  of 
compare  the  Emperor  Alexias 1  to  the  jackal,  who  is  said  *.■>.  i on¬ 
to  follow  the  steps,  and  to  devour  the  leavings,  of  the  lion. 1118 
Whatever  had  been  his  fears  and  toils  in  the  passage  of  the 
first  crusade,  they  were  amply  recompensed  by  the  subsequent 
benefits  which  he  derived  from  the  exploits  of  the  Franks.  His 
dexterity  and  vigilance  secured  their  first  conquest  of  Nice ; 
and  from  this  threatening  station  the  Turks  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  While 
the  crusaders,  with  blind  valour,  advanced  into  the  midland 
countries  of  Asia,  the  crafty  Qreek  improved  the  favourable 
occasion  when  the  emirs  of  the  sea-coast  were  recalled  to  the 
standard  of  the  Sultan.  The  Turks  were  driven  from  the  isles 
of  Rhodes  and  Chios :  the  cities  of  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  of 
Sardes,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea,  were  restored  to  the  empire, 
which  Alexius  enlarged  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  banks  of 
the  Maeander  and  the  rocky  shores  of  Pamphylia.  The  churches 
resumed  their  splendour ;  the  towns  were  rebuilt  and  fortified ; 

1  Anna  Comnena  relates  her  father’s  conquests  in  Asia  Minor,  Alexiad,  1.  xi.  p. 

991-825  [c.  5, 6],  L  xiv.  p.  419  [o.  1] ;  his  Cilioian  war  against  Tancred  and  Bohe- 
mond,  p.  328-342  [c.  7-12];  the  war  of  Epirus,  with  tedious  prolixity,  1.  xii.  xiii. 

[c.  1-12],  p.  345-406 ;  the  death  of  Bohemond,  1.  xiv.  p.  419  [c.  1].  [The  best  com¬ 
plete  history  of  the  events  described  in  this  Chapter,  from  a.d.  1100  to  1291,  is  the 
work  of  Rdhricht,  Die  Gesohiohte  dee  Kdnigreions  Jerusalem,  1898.  See  also  W. 

B.  Stevenson,  the  Crusaders  in  the  East,  1907.] 
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and  the  deBert  country  was  peopled  with  colonies  of  ChristiaoB, 
who  were  gently  removed  from  the  more  distant  and  dangerous 
frontier.  In  these  paternal  cares,  we  may  forgive  Alexius,  if 
he  forgot  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  but,  by  the 
Latins,  he  was  stigmatized  with  the  foul  reproach  of  treason 
and  desertion.  They  had  sworn  fidelity  and  obedience  to  his 
throne  ;  but  he  had  promised  to  assist  their  enterprise  in  person, 
or,  at  least,  with  his  troops  and  treasures ;  his  base  retreat  dis¬ 
solved  their  obligations  ,*  and  the  sword,  which  had  been  the 
instrument  of  their  victory,  was  the  pledge  and  title  of  their 
just  independence.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  emperor  at¬ 
tempted  to  revive  his  obsolete  claims  over  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem ; a  but  the  borders  of  Cilicia  and  Syria  were  more 
recent  in  his  possession,  and  more  accessible  to  his  arms.  The 
great  army  of  the  crusaders  was  annihilated  or  dispersed ;  the 
principality  of  Antioch  was  left  without  a  head,  by  the  surprise 
and  captivity  of  Bohemond :  his  ransom  had  oppressed  him  with 
a  heavy  debt ;  and  his  Norman  followers  were  insufficient  to  repel 
the  hostilities  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  In  this  distress,  Bohe¬ 
mond  embraced  a  magnanimous  resolution,  of  leaving  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Antioch  to  his  kinsman,  the  faithful  Tancred,  of  arming 
the  West  against  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  of  executing  the 
design  which  he  inherited  from  the  lessons  and  example  of  his 
father  Guiscard.  His  embarkation  was  clandestine ;  and,  if  we 
may  credit  a  tale  of  the  Princess  Anne,  he  passed  the  hostile 
sea  closely  secreted  in  a  coffin.*  But  his  reception  in  France 
was  dignified  by  the  public  applause  and  his  marriage  with  the 
king’s  daughter ;  his  return  was  glorious,  since  the  bravest 
spirits  of  the  age  enlisted  under  his  veteran  command  ;  and  he 
repassed  the  Adriatic  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  horse  and 
forty  thousand  foot,  assembled  from  the  most  remote  climates 
of  Europe.4  The  strength  of  Durazzo  and  prudence  of  Alexius, 


’The  kings  of  Jerusalem  submitted,  however,  to  a  nominal  dependence;  and 
in  the  dates  of  their  inscriptions  (one  is  still  legible  in  the  church  of  Bethlem)  they 
respectfully  placed  before  their  own  the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor  (Dncange, 
Dissertations  ear  Joinville,  xxvii.  p.  819). 

’Anna  Comnena  adds  that,  to  complete  the  imitation,  he  was  shut  up  with  a 
dead  oook ;  and  condescends  to  wonder  how  the  barbarian  could  endure  the  con¬ 
finement  and  putrefaction.  This  absurd  tale  is  unknown  to  the  Latins. 

*'Kwb  &o&\-qs  [Anna,  xii.  o.  9,  op.  ii.  o.  9],  in  the  Byzantine  Geography,  most 
mean  England;  yet  we  are  more  credibly  informed  that  our  Henry  I.  would  not 
suffer  him  to  levy  any  troops  in  his  kingdom  (Duoange,  Not.  ad  Alexiad.  p.  41). 
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(he  progress  of  famine  and  approach  of  winter,  elnded  his  am¬ 
bitious  hopes ;  and  the  venal  confederates  were  seduced  from 
his  standard.  A  treaty  of  peace6  suspended  the  fears  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  they  were  finally  delivered  by  the  death  of  an 
adversary  whom  neither  oaths  oonld  bind  nor  dangers  could 
appal  nor  prosperity  could  satiate.  His  children  succeeded  to 
the  principality  of  Antioch ;  but  the  boundaries  were  strictly 
defined,  the  homage  was  clearly  stipulated,  and  the  cities  of 
Tarsus  and  Malmistra*  were  restored  to  the  Byzantine  em¬ 
perors.  Of  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  they  possessed  the  entire 
circuit  from  Trebizond  to  the  Syrian  gates.  The  Seljukian 
dynasty  of  Bourn 7  was  separated  on  all  sides  from  the  sea  and 
their  Musulman  brethren  ;  the  power  of  the  sultans  was  shaken 
by  the  victories,  and  even  the  defeats,  of  the  Franks;  and 
after  the  loss  of  Nice  they  removed  their  throne  to  Cogni  or 
Iconium,  an  obscure  and  inland  town  above  three  hundred 
miles  from  Constantinople.8  Instead  of  trembling  for  their 
capital,  the  Comnenian  princes  waged  an  offensive  war  against 
the  Turks,  and  the  first  crusade  prevented  the  fall  of  the  de¬ 
clining  empire. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  three  great  emigrations  marched  by 
land  from  the  West  to  the  relief  of  Palestine.  The  soldiers 
and  pilgrims  of  Lombardy,  France,  and  Germany  were  excited 
by  the  example  and  success  of  the  first  crusade.9  Forty-eight 
years  after  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  emperor 

*  The  copy  of  the  tatty  (Aletxiad,  1.  xiii.  p.  4 OS-4 16  [o.  12])  it  an  original  and 
carUmt  pieoe,  which  would  require,  and  might  afford,  a  good  map  of  the  principality 
of  Antioch. 

*  [Mopsuestia,  oorrupted  to  Mampaista,  Mansista,  Mamista  {Anna  Comnena), 
whence  Mamisira,  Malmistra.  In  Turkish  the  form  hat  become  ultimately  Missis ; 
in  Arabic  it  is  al-Misalsa.] 

7  See  in  the  learned  work  of  M.  de  Oolgnes  (tom.  ii.  part  ii.)  the  history  of  the 
Selyukians  of  Iconium,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  as  far  as  it  may  be  collected  from 
the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabians.  The  last  are  ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  affairs 
of  Roum. 

*  looninm  is  mentioned  as  a  station  by  Xenophon,  and  by  Strabo  [xii.  6,  section 

1]  with  the  ambiguous  title  of  K mpAwoKii  (Cellarius,  tom.  ii.  p.  121).  Yet  8t.  Paul 
found  in  that  place  a  multitude  (v\rj$o s)  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Under  the  corrupt 
name  of  Kumjah ,  it  is  described  as  a  great  city,  with  a  river  and  gardens,  three 
league*  from  the  mountains,  and  decorated  (I  know  not  why)  with  Plato’s  tomb 
( Abulfeda,  tabul.  xril.  p.  803,  vers.  Reiske  ;  and  the  Index  Geographious  of  Schultens 
from  Ibn  Said).  [It  is  Soatra,  not  Iooniuxn,  that  Strabo  describes  as  In 

the  passage  to  which  Cellarius  refers.] 

•Por  this  supplement  to  the  first  crusade,  see  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  1.  xi.  p. 
381  c-  8].  Ac.)  and  the  riiith  book  of  Albert  Aquensis  [and  Ekkchard  of  Aura, 
Hierosolymita,  in  Hecusil,  Hist  Ooc.  vol.  v.J. 
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and  the  French  king,  Conrad  the  Third  and  Louis  the  Seventh, 
undertook  the  second  crusade  to  support  the  falling  fortunes  of 
the  Latins.10  A  grand  division  of  the  third  crusade  was  led 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,11  who  sympathized  with 
his  brothers  of  France  and  England  in  the  common  loss  of 
Jerusalem.  These  three  expeditions  may  be  compared  in  their 
resemblance  of  the  greatness  of  numbers,  their  passage  through 
the  Greek  empire,  and  the  nature  and  event  of  their  Turkish 
warfare  ;  and  a  brief  parallel  may  save  the  repetition  of  a  tedious 
narrative.  However  splendid  it  may  seem,  a  regular  story  of 
the  crusades  would  exhibit  a  perpetual  return  of  the  same 
causes  and  effects ;  and  the  frequent  attempts  for  the  defence 
and  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  would  appear  so  many  faint 
and  unsuccessful  copies  of  the  original. 

I.  Of  the  swarms  that  so  closely  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
first  pilgrims,  the  chiefs  were  equal  in  rank,  though  unequal  in 
fame  and  merit,  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  fellow-adven¬ 
turers.  At  their  head  were  displayed  the  banners  of  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  Bavaria,  and  Aquitain :  the  first  a  descendant  of 
Hugh  Capet,  the  second  a  father  of  the  Brunswick  line ;  the 
archbishop  of  Milan,  a  temporal  prince,  transported,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Turks,  the  treasures  and  ornaments  of  his  church 
and  palace;  and  the  veteran  crusaders,  Hugh  the  Great  and 
Stephen  of  Chartres,  returned  to  consummate  their  unfinished 
vow.  The  huge  and  disorderly  bodies  of  their  followers  moved 
forwards  in  two  columns;  and,  if  the  first  consisted  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  persons,  the  second  might  possibly 
amount  to  sixty  thousand  horse  and  one  hundred  thousand 

10  For  the  Beoond  crusade  of  Conrad  HI.  and  Lonis  VII.  see  William  of  Tyre 
(1.  xvi.  o.  18-29),  Otho  of  Frisingen  (1.  i.  o.  84-45,  59,  601,  Matthew  Paris  (Hist. 
Major,  p.  68),  Struvius  (Corpus  HiBt.  Germanics,  p.  372,  878),  Scriptores  Rerum 
Franoicarum  a  Duchesne,  tom.  iv. ;  Nicetas,  in  Vit.  Manuel.  1.  i.  c.  4,  6, 6,  p.  41-48 ; 
Cinnamu8,  1.  ii.  p.  41-49  [p.  73  sqq.,  ed.  Bonn].  [Among  the  western  sources,  Odo 
de  Deogilo  (Deuil),  De  Profectione  Ludovioi  VII.  regis  Franoorum  in  orientem,  is 
important:  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  vol.  185,  p.  1205  sqq.  For  a  full  enumeration 
of  the  souroes,  see  Kugler,  Studien  but  Gesohiohte  dm  zweiten  Kreuzzuges, 
1866.] 

n  For  the  third  crusade,  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  see  Nicetas  in  Isaac.  Angel. 
1.  ii.  o.  8-8,  p.  257-266 ;  Struv.  (CorpuB  Hist.  Germ.  p.  414),  and  two  historians,  who 
probably  were  spectators,  Tagino  (in  Soriptor.  Freher.  tom.  i.  p.  406-416,  edit. 
Struv.)  and  the  Anonymus  de  Expeditione  AsiaticA  Fred.  I.  (in  Canisii  Antiq. 
Lection,  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  498-526,  edit.  Baanage).  TA.  Chroust,  Tageno,  Ansbert 
und  die  Historia  Peregrinorum,  1892.  Fischer,  Geaoniohte  dee  Kreuzzuges  Kaiser 
Friedrichs  I.,  1870.] 
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foot.1*  The  armies  of  the  second  crusade  might  have  claimed 
the  conquest  of  Asia :  the  nobles  of  France  and  Germany  were 
animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns;  and  both  the 
rank  and  personal  characters  of  Conrad  and  Louis  gave  a  dig¬ 
nity  to  their  cause  and  a  discipline  to  their  force,  which  might 
be  vainly  expected  from  the  feudatory  chiefs.  The  cavalry  of 
the  emperor,  and  that  of  the  king,  was  each  composed  of 
seventy  thousand  knights  and  their  immediate  attendants  in 
the  field,1*  and,  if  the  light-armed  troops,  the  peasant  infantry, 
the  women  and  children,  the  priests  and  monks,  be  rigorously 
excluded,  the  full  account  will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  four 
hundred  thousand  souls.  The  West,  from  Rome  to  Britain,  was 
called  into  action ;  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  obeyed 
the  summons  of  Conrad ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  that,  in  the  passage  of  a  strait  or  river,  the  Byzantine 
agents,  after  a  tale  of  nine  hundred  thousand,  desisted  from  the 
endless  and  formidable  computation.14  In  the  third  crusade,  as 
the  French  and  English  preferred  the  navigation  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  host  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  less  numerous. 
Fifteen  thousand  knights,  and  as  many  squires,  were  the  flower 
of  the  Gennan  chivalry  ;  sixty  thousand  horse  and  one  hundred 
thousand  foot  were  mustered  by  the  emperor  in  the  plains  of 
Hungary ;  and  after  such  repetitions  we  shall  no  longer  be 
startled  at  the  six  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  which  credulity 
has  ascribed  to  this  last  emigration.1*  Such  extravagant  reckon- 


11  Anne,  who  states  these  later  swarms  at  40,000  horse,  and  100,000  loot,  ealls 
them  Normans,  and  places  at  their  head  two  brothers  of  Flanders.  The  Greeks 
were  strangely  ignorant  of  the  names,  families,  and  possessions  of  the  Latin 
prinoes. 

,J  William  of  Tyre,  and  Matthew  Paris,  reckon  70,000  loricati  in  each  of  the 
armies.  [The  same  number  is  given  by  the  Annals  of  POhlde  (sd  ann.  1147), 
which  were  hist  published  in  Peru,  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  xvi.  p.  48  $qq .,  in  1859.] 

14  The  imperfect  enumeration  is  mentioned  by  Cinnamus  UrrfH^orra  >*vpid3«s) 
'in  connexion  with  the  crossing  of  the  Danube;  Nioetas  (p.  87,  ed.  Bonn)  speaks 
of  a  numbering  at  the  crossing  of  the  Hellespont],  and  oonfirmed  by  Odo  de  Diogilo 
apod  Docange  ad  Cinnamum,  with  the  more  precise  sum  of  900,556.  [The 
Annals  of  Magdeburg  give  650,000,  and  the  Annals  of  Egmond  1,600,000.]  Why 
must  therefore  the  version  and  comment  suppose  the  modest  and  insufficient 
reckoning  of  90,000?  Does  not  Godfrey  of  Viterbo  (Pantheon,  p.  xix.  in  Mura* 
tori,  tom.  vii.  p.  463)  exclaim 

- Numerum  si  posoere  quarts — 

Millis  miliena  milites  sgmen  erat? 

14  This  extravagant  aocount  is  given  by  Albert  of  Slade  (apod  Struvium,  p,  414 
[Chronicon :  Pertx,  Mon.  xvi.  p.  383  sqq.');  my  calculation  is  borrowed  from 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  Arnold  of  Lobeck  [Chronica  Slavorum,  Peris,  Mon.  Germ.  Hist., 
xxi.  p.  1 15  *?£.],  spud  sundem,  and  Bernard  Theca ur.  (c.  169,  p.  804).  The  original 
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ings  prove  only  the  astonishment  of  contemporaries ;  bat  their 
astonishment  most  strongly  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
an  enormous  though  indefinite  multitude.  The  Greeks  might 
applaud  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  artB  and  stratagems  of 
war,  but  they  confessed  the  strength  and  courage  of  the  French 
cavalry  and  the  infantry  of  the  Germans ; 16  and  the  strangers 
are  described  as  an  iron  race,  of  gigantic  stature,  who  darted 
fire  from  their  eyes,  and  spilt  blood  like  water  on  the  ground. 
Under  the  banners  of  Conrad,  a  troop  of  females  rode  in  the 
attitude  and  armour  of  men ;  and  the  chief  of  these  Amazons, 
from  their  gilt  spurs  and  buskins,  obtained  the  epithet  of  the 
Golden-footed  Dame. 

p&nB*#e  II.  The  numbers  and  character  of  the  strangers  was  an  ob- 
theGtraek  ject  of  terror  to  the  effeminate  Greeks,  and  the  sentiment  of  fear 
empire  ^  nearjy  jjijed  that  of  hatred.  This  aversion  was  suspended 
or  softened  by  the  apprehension  of  the  Turkish  power ;  and  the 
invectives  of  the  Latins  will  not  bias  our  more  candid  belief  that 
the  Emperor  Alexius  dissembled  their  insolence,  eluded  their 
hostilities,  counselled  their  rashness,  and  opened  to  their  ardour 
the  road  of  pilgrimage  and  conquest.  But,  when  the  Turks  had 
been  driven  from  Nice  and  the  sea-coast,  when  the  Byzantine 
princes  no  longer  dreaded  the  distant  sultans  of  Cogni,  they 
felt  with  purer  indignation  the  free  and  frequent  passage  of  the 
western  barbarians,  who  violated  the  majesty,  and  endangered 
the  safety,  of  the  empire.  The  second  and  third  crusades  were 
undertaken  under  the  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus  and  Isaac 
Angelus.  Of  the  former,  the  passions  were  always  impetuous 
and  often  malevolent ;  and  the  natural  union  of  a  cowardly  and 
a  mischievous  temper  was  exemplified  in  the  latter,  who,  with¬ 
out  merit  or  mercy,  could  punish  a  tyrant  and  occupy  his  throne. 
It  was  secretly,  and  perhaps  tacitly,  resolved  by  the  prince  and 
people  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  discourage,  the  pilgrims  by 
every  species  of  injury  and  oppression ;  and  their  want  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  discipline  continually  afforded  the  pretence  or  the 

writers  are  silent.  The  Mahometans  gave  him  200,000  or  260,000  men  (Bohadin, 
in  Yit.  Saladin.  p.  110). 

>•  I  most  observe  that,  in  the  seoond  and  third  ornsades,  the  subjects  of  Con* 
rad  and  Frederio  are  styled  by  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  Alamanni.  The  Lechi 
and  Tzechi  of  Cinnamus  are  the  Poles  and  Bohemians ;  and  it  is  tor  the  French 
that  he  reserves  the  ancient  appellation  of  Germans.  He  likewise  names  the 
Bplrrm,  or  BpiTayyot  [Bpfrrtoi  rt  col  Bprraroi,  ii.  12). 
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opportunity.  The  Western  mon&rchs  had  stipulated  a  safe  pas¬ 
sage  and  fair  market  in  the  country  of  their  Christian  brethren ; 
the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  oaths  and  hostages ;  and  the 
poorest  soldier  of  Frederic’s  army  was  furnished  with  three  marks 
of  silver  to  defray  his  expenses  on  the  road.  But  every  engage¬ 
ment  was  violated  by  treachery  and  injustice ;  and  the  complaints 
of  the  Latins  are  attested  by  the  honest  confession  of  a  Greek 
historian,  who  has  dared  to  prefer  truth  to  his  country.17  In¬ 
stead  of  an  hospitable  reception,  the  gates  of  the  cities,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  were  closely  barred  against  the  crusaders ;  and 
the  scanty  pittance  of  food  was  let  down  in  baskets  from  the 
walls.  Experience  or  foresight  might  excuse  this  timid  jealousy ; 
but  the  common  duties  of  humanity  prohibited  the  mixture  of 
chalk,  or  other  poisonous  ingredients,  in  the  bread ;  and,  should 
Manuel  be  acquitted  of  any  foul  connivance,  he  is  guilty  of  coin¬ 
ing  base  money  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  pilgrims. 
In  every  step  of  their  march  they  were  stopped  or  misled  :  the 
governors  had  private  orders  to  fortify  the  passes,  and  break 
down  the  bridges  against  them ;  the  stragglers  were  pillaged 
and  murdered ;  the  soldiers  and  horses  were  pierced  in  the 
woods  by  arrows  from  an  invisible  hand ;  the  sick  were  burnt  in 
their  beds ;  and  the  dead  bodies  were  hung  on  gibbets  along 
the  highways.  These  injuries  exasperated  the  champions  of 
the  cross,  who  were  not  endowed  with  evangelical  patience; 
and  the  Byzantine  princes,  who  had  provoked  the  unequal  con¬ 
flict,  promoted  the  embarkation  and  march  of  these  formidable 
guests.  On  the  verge  of  the  Turkish  frontiers,  Barbarossa  spared 
the  guilty  Philadelphia,18  rewarded  the  hospitable  Laodicea,  and 
deplored  the  hard  necessity  that  had  stained  his  sword  with 
any  drops  of  Christian  blood.  In  their  intercourse  with  the 
monarchs  of  Germany  and  France,  the  pride  of  the  Greeks  was 
exposed  to  an  anxious  trial.  They  might  boast  that  on  the  first 
interview*  the  seat  of  Louis  w as  a  low  stool  beside  the  throne  of 
Manuel ; 19  but  no  sooner  had  the  French  king  transported  his 

17  Nicetas  vm  a  child  at  the  second  crated*,  baft  in  the  third  he  commanded 
•gainst  the  Frank*  the  important  poet  of  Fhilippopolie.  Cinnamue  ie  infected  with 
national  prejudice  and  pride. 

“The  conduct  of  the  Philadelphians  ia  blamed  bj  Nicetas,  while  the  anony¬ 
mous  German  accuses  the  rudeness  of  his  ooontrymen  (culpA  nostrA).  History 
would  be  pleaaant.  if  we  were  embarrassed  only  by  Much  contradictions.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  from  Nicetas  that  we  lam  the  pious  and  humane  sorrow  of  Frederic. 

"XAaaaAfc  which  Cinnamus  translates  into  Latin  by  the  word  2#AAier. 
Dooange  works  very  hard  to  as  re  his  king  and  country  from  snob  ignominy  (sur 
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army  beyond  the  Bosphorus  than  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  second 
conference,  unless  bis  brother  would  meet  him  on  equal  terms, 
either  on  the  sea  or  land.  With  Conrad  and  Frederic  the  cere¬ 
monial  was  still  nicer  and  more  difficult :  like  the  successors  of 
Constantine,  they  styled  themselves  Emperors  of  the  Romans,* 
and  firmly  maintained  the  purity  of  their  title  and  dignity.  The 
first  of  these  representatives  of  Charlemagne  would  only  con¬ 
verse  with  Manuel  on  horseback  in  the  open  field ;  the  second, 
by  passing  the  Hellespont  rather  than  the  Bosphorus,  declined 
the  view  of  Constantinople  and  its  sovereign.  An  emperor  who 
had  been  crowned  at  Rome  was  reduced  in  the  Greek  epistles 
to  the  humple  appellation  of  Rex,  or  prince  of  the  Alemanni ; 
and  the  vain  and  feeble  Angelus  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  monarchs  of  the  age. 
While  they  viewed  with  hatred  and  suspicion  the  Latin  pilgrims, 
the  Greek  emperors  maintained  a  strict,  though  secret,  alliance 
with  the  Turks  and  Saracens.  Isaac  Angelus  complained  that 
by  his  friendship  for  the  great  Saladin  he  had  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Franks ;  and  a  mosque  was  founded  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  for  the  public  exercise  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet.*1 

III.  The  swarms  that  followed  the  first  crusade  were  destroyed 
in  Anatolia  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  Turkish  arrows :  and 
the  princes  only  escaped  with  some  squadrons  of  horse  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  lamentable  pilgrimage.  A  just  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  their  knowledge  and  humanity :  of  their  knowledge, 
from  the  design  of  subduing  Persia  and  Chorasan  in  their  way  to 
Jerusalem ;  of  their  humanity,  from  the  massacre  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people,  a  friendly  city,  who  came  out  to  meet  them  with 
palms  and  crosses  in  their  hands.  The  arms  of  Conrad  and 
Louis  were  less  cruel  and  imprudent ;  but  the  event  of  the 
second  crusade  was  still  more  ruinous  to  Christendom  ;  and  the 
Greek  Manuel  is  accused  by  his  own  subjects  of  giving  season¬ 
able  intelligence  to  the  sultan,  and  treacherous  guides  to  the 
Latin  princes.  Instead  of  crushing  the  common  foe,  by  a  double 

Joinyille,  dissertat.  xxvii.  p.  817-330).  Louis  afterwards  insisted  on  a  meeting  in 
mari  ex  nquo,  not  ex  eqno,  aooording  to  the  laughable  readings  of  some  Mss. 

>«  Ego  Romanorum  imperator  sum,  ille  Romaniorum  (Anonym.  Ganis.  p.  513). 
The  public  and  historical  style  of  the  Greeks  was  .  .  .  prinesps.  Yet  Cinna- 
mus  owns,  that  ’I Ipirtpirttp  is  synonymous  to  BacriAcrft. 

"  In  the  epistles  of  Innocent  III.  (xiii.  p.  184),  and  the  Histoty  of  Bohadin  (p. 
136, 130),  see  the  views  of  a  pope  and  a  oadhi  on  this  singular  toleration. 
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attack  at  the  same  time  bat  on  different  sides,  the  Germans  were 
urged  by  emulation,  and  the  French  were  retarded  by  jealousy. 

Louis  had  scarcely  passed  the  Bosphorus  when  he  was  met  by  [October, 
the  returning  emperor,  who  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his*1* 
army  in  glorious,  but  unsuccessful,  actions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meander.13  The  contrast  of  the  pomp  of  his  rival  hastened  the 
retreat  of  Conrad :  the  desertion  of  his  independent  vassals  re¬ 
duced  him  to  his  hereditary  troops ;  and  he  borrowed  some  Greek 
vessels  to  execute  by  sea  the  pilgrimage  of  Palestine.33  Without 
studying  the  lessons  of  experience  or  the  nature  of  war,  the  king 
of  France  advanced  through  the  same  country  to  a  similar  fate. 

The  vanguard,  which  bore  the  royal  banner  and  the  oriflamme  of 
St.  Denys,34  had  doubled  their  march  with  rash  and  inconsiderate 
speed  ;  and  the  rear,  which  the  king  commanded  in  person,  no 
longer  found  their  companions  in  the  evening  camp.  In  dark¬ 
ness  and  disorder,  they  were  encompassed,  assaulted,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  innumerable  host  of  Turks,  who,  in  the  art  imw 
of  war,  were  superior  to  the  Christians  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Louis,  who  climbed  a  tree  in  the  general  discomfiture,  was  saved 
by  his  own  valour  and  the  ignorance  of  his  adversaries ;  and 
with  the  dawn  of  day  he  escaped  alive,  but  almost  alone,  to  the 
camp  of  the  vanguard.  But,  instead  of  pursuing  his  expedition 
by  land,  he  was  rejoiced  to  shelter  the  relics  of  his  army  in  the 

*  [Thu  if  quite  inaoourate.  At  Nieaa,  Conrad  divided  hit  army.  About 
15,000  took  the  ooast  route  under  Bishop  Otto  of  Freising,  the  king's  brother. 

Conrad  himself  proceeded  to  Dory  1® um  with  the  main  army  ;  but  after  a  march 
of  eleven  days  want  of  supplies  forced  him  to  turn  back.  The  enemy  harassed  the 
retreat,  and  30,000  Germans  are  said  to  have  perished.  Conrad  met  the  French 
army  at  Nioea.] 

°  [This,  too,  is  an  inaoourate  amount.  Louis  proceeded  westward  to  Lopadium, 
where  he  waited  for  Conrad,  and  the  two  kings  advanced  together  (by  Adramyttium, 
Pergamom,  and  Smyrna)  to  Ephesus,  where  they  spent  Christmas,  1147,  as 
we  learn  from  Conrad’s  letter  to  the  abbot  Wibald  of  Corvei  (an  important 
source;  published  in  the  collection  of  Wibald's  letters,  in  Jaff4,  Bib.  re r.  Germ, 
i.  no.  78).  Here  Conrad  fell  ill,  and  returned  to  Constantinople  on  the  Emperor's 
invitation.  He  set  sail  from  Constantinople  on  March  10,  1148,  and  reached 
Acre  in  April.  During  their  joint  march  Louis  VII.  appears  to  have  shown 
every  consideration  to  his  fellow -sovereign.  The  other  pari  of  Conrad's  army, 
led  by  Otto  of  Freising,  was  out  to  pieoes  near  Mount  Cadmns.  south  of  Laodioea. 
ft  is  to  this  misfortune  that  Gibbon's  M  action  on  the  banks  of  the  Meander  ”  refers. 

The  same  region  w as  also  disastrous  to  the  army  of  Louis  VI  1.1 

14  As  counts  of  Vexin,  the  kings  of  Franoe  were  the  vassals  and  advocates  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Denys.  The  saint's  peculiar  banner,  which  they  received 
from  the  abbot,  was  of  a  square  form  and  a  red  or  flaming  colour.  The  oriflamme 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  French  armies  from  the  xiith  to  the  xvth  oentury 
(Ducange  ear  Joinville,  dissert,  xviii.  p.  244*358). 
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^ebruair )  friendly  seaport  of  Satalia.*6  From  thence  he  embarked  for 
Antioch ;  bat  so  penurious  was  the  supply  of  Greek  vessels  that 
they  could  only  afford  room  for  his  knights  and  nobles ;  and  the 
plebeian  crowd  of  infantry  was  left  to  perish  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pamphylian  hills.  The  emperor  and  the  king  embraced  and 
wept  at  Jerusalem ;  their  martial  trains,  the  remnant  of  mighty 
armies,  were  joined  to  the  Christian  powers  of  Syria,  and  a 
fruitless  siege  of  Damascus  was  the  final  effort  of  the  second 
crusade.  Conrad  and  Louis  embarked  for  Europe  with  the 
personal  fame  of  piety  and  courage ;  but  the  Orientals  had  braved 
these  potent  monarchs  of  the  Franks,  with  whose  names  and 
military  forces  they  had  been  so  often  threatened.*  Perhaps  they 
had  still  more  to  fear  from  the  veteran  genius  of  Frederic  the 
First,  who  in  his  youth  had  served  in  Asia  under  his  uncle  Conrad. 
Forty  campaigns  in  Germany  and  Italy  had  taught  Barbarossa 
to  command ;  and  his  soldiers,  even  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
were  accustomed  under  his  reign  to  obey.  As  soon  as  he  lost 
sight  of  Philadelphia  and  Laodicea,  the  last  cities  of  the  Greek 
frontier,  he  plunged  into  the  salt  and  barren  desert,  a  land  (says 
the  historical)  of  horror  and  tribulation."  During  twenty  days, 
every  step  of  his  fainting  and  sickly  march  was  besieged  by 
the  innumerable  hordes  of  Turkmans,*  whose  numbers  and  fury 
seemed  after  each  defeat  to  multiply  and  inflame.  The  emperor 
continued  to  struggle  and  to  suffer ;  and  such  was  the  measure 
of  his  calamities  that,  when  he  reached  the  gates  of  Iconium,  no 
more  than  one  thousand  knights  were  able  to  serve  on  horse¬ 
back.  By  a  sudden  and  resolute  assault,  he  defeated  the  guards, 
and  stormed  the  capital,  of  the  sultan,*  who  humbly  sued  for 

*  [The  ancient  Attalia.  *s  *Arrd\tiay.] 

*  The  original  Frenoh  histories  of  the  seoond  crusade  are  the  Gesta  Ludorici 
VII.  published  in  the  ivth  volume  of  Duohesne’s  Collection.  The  same  volume 
contains  many  original  letters  of  the  king,  of  Suger  his  minister,  Ac.,  the  best 
documents  of  authentic  history.  [This  work,  the  Gesta  Ludovici  VII.,  is  a  Latin 
translation  from  the  Grandes  Chroniques  de  France ;  in  which  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  VII.  is  based  on  the  Historia  Ludovici,  an  extract  from  the  Continuatio 
S&ngermanensis  of  Aimoin  (written  e.  1170-80).  This  original  has  been  edited 
reoently  by  A.  Molinier,  Vie  de  Louis  le  Gros  par  Suger  (caps.  1-7  are  the  work  of 
the  Abbot  Suger),  1887.] 

37  Terrain  horroris  et  s&lsuginis,  terrain  siooam,  sterilem,  inamgnam.  Anonym. 
Oanis.  p.  517.  The  emphatic  language  of  a  sufferer. 

98  Gens  innumera,  sylvestris,  indomita,  prssdones  sine  duotore.  The  sultan  of 
Cogni  might  sinoerely  rejoice  in  their  defeat.  Anonym.  Canis.  p.  517-518. 

"See  in  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  collection  of  Canisius,  Tagino,  and 
Bohadin  (Vit.  Saladin.  p.  119,  130,  o.  70  [leg.  09]),  the  ambiguous  conduct  of 
Kilidge  Arslan,  sultan  of  Cogni,  who  hated  and  feared  both  Saladin  and  Frederio. 
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pardon  and  peace.  The  road  was  now  open,  and  Frederic  ad¬ 
vanced  in  a  career  of  triumph,  till  he  wae  unfortunately  drowned 
in  a  petty  torrent  of  Cilicia.10  The  remainder  of  his  Germans 
was  consumed  by  sickness  and  desertion,  and  the  emperor’s  son 
expired  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  Swabian  vassals  at  the 
siege  of  Acre.  Among  the  Latin  heroes,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
and  Frederic  Barbarossa  alone  could  achieve  the  passage  of  the 
Lesser  Asia ;  yet  even  their  suocess  was  a  warning,  and  in  the 
last  and  most  experienced  ages  of  the  crusades  every  nation 
preferred  the  sea  to  the  toils  and  perils  of  an  inland  expedition.11 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  first  crusade  is  a  natural  and  simple  obstinacy 
event,  while  hope  was  fresh,  danger  untried,  and  enterprise  tbndHsm 
oongenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But  the  obstinate  per-  2Lim  ora" 
severance  of  Europe  may  indeed  excite  our  pity  and  admiration ; 
that  no  instruction  should  have  been  drawn  from  constant  and 
adverse  experience;  that  the  same  confidence  should  have 
repeatedly  grown  from  the  same  failures ;  that  six  succeeding 
generations  should  have  rushed  headlong  down  the  precipice 
that  was  open  before  them ;  and  that  men  of  every  condition 
should  have  staked  their  public  and  private  fortunes  on  the 
desperate  adventure  of  possessing  or  recovering  a  tomb-stone 
two  thousand  miles  from  their  country.  In  a  period  of  two 
centuries  after  the  council  of  Clermont,  each  spring  and  summer 
produced  a  new  emigration  of  pilgrim  warriors  for  the  defence 
of  the  Holy  Land ;  but  the  seven  great  armaments  or  crusades 
were  excited  by  some  impending  or  recent  calamity :  the  na¬ 
tions  were  moved  by  the  authority  of  their  pontiffs,  and  the 
example  of  their  kings :  their  zeal  was  kindled,  and  their  reason 
was  silenced,  by  the  voice  of  their  holy  orators ;  and  among  these 
Bernard,11  the  monk  or  the  saint,  may  claim  the  most  honourable 

M  The  detire  of  eomparing  two  great  men  hat  tempted  many  writers  to  drown 
Frederie  in  the  river  Cydnua,  in  whieh  Alexander  to  imprudently  bathed  (Q.  Curt. 

1.  iii.  e.  4,  6).  But,  from  the  maroh  of  the  emperor,  I  rather  judge  that  his  Saleph 
it  the  Oalycadnos,  a  stream  of  lets  fame,  but  of  a  longer  oourae.  [This  judgment 
is  right.  Frederick  was  drowned  in  the  Genk  Su  or  Oalyoadnut  on  nit  march  from 
bermnda  to  Seleocia.] 

*  Marions  Sanutus,  a.d.  1331,  lays  it  down  as  a  preoept,  Quod  stolus  eocleaia 
per  terrain  nullitenns  eat  duoenda.  He  resolves,  by  the  divine  aid,  the  objection, 
or  rather  exception,  of  the  first  orueade  (Seereta  Pi  deli  am  Cruets,  1.  ii.  part  ii.  c.  1. 

F*7). 

M  The  most  authentic  information  of  St.  Bernard  must  be  drawn  from  hit  own 
writings,  published  in  a  oonrect  edition  by  Pfira  Mabilion  [3  vols.,  1667],  and  re¬ 
printed  at  Venioe,  1760,  in  tis  volumes  in  folio.  Whatever  friendship  could  recollect, 
or  superstition  could  add,  it  contained  in  the  two  lives,  by  hit  disciples,  in  the  vith 
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character  place.  About  eight  years  before  the  first  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 

Bernard4'  was  b°rn  of  a  noble  family  in  Burgundy;  at  the  age  of 

A.P.M91-  three  and  twenty,  he  buried  himself  in  the  monastery  of  Citeauz, 
then  in  the  primitive  fervour  of  the  institution  ;  at  the  end  of 
two  years  he  led  forth  her  third  colony,  or  daughter,  to  the 
valley  of  Clairvaux 23  in  Champagne;  and  was  content,  till  the 
hour  of  his  death,  with  the  humble  station  of  abbot  of  his  own 
community.  A  philosophic  age  has  abolished,  with  too  liberal 
and  indiscriminate  disdain,  the  honours  of  these  spiritual  heroes. 
The  meanest  amongst  them  are  distinguished  by  some  energies 
of  the  mind ;  they  were  at  least  superior  to  their  votaries  and 
disciples ;  and  in  the  race  of  superstition  they  attained  the  prize 
for  which  such  numbers  contended.  In  speech,  in  writing,  in 
action,  Bernard  stood  high  above  his  rivals  and  contemporaries ; 
his  compositions  are  not  devoid  of  wit  and  eloquence;  and  he 
seems  to  have  preserved  as  much  reason  and  humanity  as  may 
be  reconciled  with  the  character  of  a  saint.  In  a  secular  life 
he  would  have  shared  the  seventh  part  of  a  private  inheritance ; 
by  a  vow  of  poverty  and  penance,  by  closing  his  eyes  against 
the  visible  world,34  by  the  refusal  of  all  ecclesiastical  dignities, 
the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  became  the  oracle  of  Europe  and  the 
founder  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  convents.  Princes  and 
pontiffs  trembled  at  the  freedom  of  his  apostolical  censure; 
France,  England,  and  Milan  consulted  and  obeyed  his  judgment 
in  a  schism  of  the  church ;  the  debt  was  repaid  by  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  Innocent  the  Second ;  and  his  successor  Eugenius  the 

volume :  whatever  learning  and  criticism  conld  ascertain,  may  be  found  in  the 
prefaces  of  the  Benedictine  editor.  [Mabillon’s  collection  oontains  444  letters ;  in 
Migne’s  Patr.  Lat.  vol.  182  there  are  495.  The  life  and  workB  have  been  translated 
into  English  by  S.  J.  Eales,  1889. — Neander,  Der  heilige  Bernhard  und  sein 
Zeitalter  (new  ed.  1890) ;  J.  Cotter  Morrison,  The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  (new  ed.  1884).  There  are  endless  other  monographs.] 

33  Clairvaux,  surnamed  the  Valley  of  Absynth,  is  situate  among  the  woods  near 
Bar-Bur-Aube  in  Champagne.  St.  Bernard  would  blush  at  the  pomp  of  the  ohuroh 
and  monastery ;  he  would  ask  for  the  library,  and  I  know  not  whether  he  would  be 
much  edified  by  a  tun  of  800  muids  (914  l-7th  hogsheads),  whioh  almost  rivals 
that  of  Heidelberg  (Melanges  Tirds  d’une  Grande  Bibliothdque,  tom.  xlvi.  p. 
15-20). 

u  The  disciples  of  the  saint  (Vit.  lma,  1,  iii.  c.  2,  p.  1282 ;  Vit.  2da,  o.  16,  No. 
45,  p.  1883)  record  a  marvellous  example  of  his  pious  apathy.  Juxta  laoum  etiam 
Lausannensem  totius  diei  itinere  pergens,  penitus  non  attendit,  aut  se  videre  non 
vidit.  Cum  enim  vespere  facto  de  eodem  lacu  socii  oolloquerentur,  interrogabat 
eos  ubi  laous  ille  esset ;  et  mirati  sunt  universi.  To  admire  or  despise  St.  Bernard 
as  he  ought,  the  reader,  like  myBelf,  should  have  before  the  windows  of  his  library 
the  beauties  of  that  incomparable  landscape. 
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Third  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  holy  Bernard.  It 
was  in  the  proclamation  of  the  second  crnsade  that  he  shone 
as  the  missionary  and  prophet  of  God,  who  called  the  nations 
to  the  defence  of  his  holy  sepulchre.16  At  the  parliament  of 
V6zelay  he  spoke  before  the  king;  and  Louis  the  Seventh, u.D. uie] 
with  his  nobles,  received  their  crosses  from  hiB  hand.  The 
abbot  of  Clairvaux  then  marched  to  the  less  easy  conquest 
of  the  emperor  Conrad :  a  phlegmatic  people,  ignorant  of  his  (at  sparer) 
language,  was  transported  by  the  pathetic  vehemence  of  his 
tone  and  gestures ;  and  his  progress  from  Constance  to  Cologne 
was  the  triumph  of  eloquence  and  zeal.  'Bernard  applauds  his 
own  success  in  the  depopulation  of  Europe ;  affirms  that  cities 
and  castles  were  emptied  of  their  inhabitants ;  and  computes 
that  only  one  man  was  left  behind  for  the  consolation  of  seven 
widows.*6  The  blind  fanatics  were  desirous  of  electing  him  for 
their  general ;  but  the  example  of  the  hermit  Peter  was  before 
his  eyes;  and,  while  he  assured  the  crusaders  of  the  divine 
favour,  he  prudently  declined  a  military  command,  in  which 
failure  and  victory  would  have  been  almost  equally  disgraceful 
to  his  character.*7  Yet,  after  the  calamitous  event,  the  abbot 
of  Clairvaux  was  loudly  accused  as  a  false  prophet,  the  author 
of  the  public  and  private  mourning;  his  enemies  exulted,  his 
friends  blushed,  and  his  apology  was  slow  and  unsatisfactory. 

He  justifies  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  pope ;  ex¬ 
patiates  on  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence;  imputes  the 
misfortunes  of  the  pilgrims  to  their  own  sins ;  and  modestly 
insinuates  that  his  mission  had  been  approved  by  signs  and 
wonders.*  Had  the  fact  been  certain,  the  argument  would  be 

*’  Oiho  Prising.  L  i.  c.  4.  Bernard,  Epist.  369,  ad  Pranoos  Orientates,  Opp. 
tom.  i.  p.  328.  Vit.  lma,  1.  iii.  e.  4,  tom.  Yi.  p.  1285. 

*  Mandastis  et  obedivi  .  .  .  moltiplioati  sunt  super  nameram  ;  vacuantur  nrbes 
el  oastella  ;  et  pent  jam  non  inveniont  quern  apprehendant  septem  molieree  unum 
Timm;  adeo  ubique  ridu®  vivia  remanent  vine.  Bernard.  Epist.  p.  247  [leg.  p. 

246  ;  ep.  247  ;  p.  447  ap.  Mignej.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  oo  ns  true  pene  as  a 
substantive. 

17  Quia  ego  sum  ut  disponam  [oastrorum]  aoies,  ut  egrediar  ante  facies  arma* 
torom,  aut  quid  tarn  remotum  a  professions  mcA,  [etiam]  si  vires  [sappeterent 
etiaxn',  si  peritia  [non  deeaset],  Ac.  epist.  256,  tom.  i.  p.  259  [leg.  258].  He  speaks 
vith  contempt  of  the  hermit  Peter,  vir  quidam,  epist.  363  fp.  586  ap.  Migne]. 

M  Sic  [leg.  sed]  <1  leant  forsitan  iste,  unde  acimoa  quod  a  Domino  sermo  egressos 
•it?  Qua  signa  tu  facia,  at  eredamus  tibi  ?  Non  eat  qnod  ad  ista  ipse  res  non - 
deam ;  paroendum  verecundi®  mem  ;  respond*  tu  pro  me,  et  pro  te  ipso,  secundum 
qu«  vidisti  et  andiati  [leg.  audmti  et  vidisti],  et  [leg.  aut  oerte]  secundum  quod  te 
leg.  tibij  inspiraverit  I>ous.  Consolat.  [IV  Considerations  ad  Eugenium,  iii. 

Papain  ;  I.  ti.  c.  1  [p.  744  ap.  Migne] :  Opp.  tom.  ti.  p.  421-423. 
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decisive ;  and  his  faithful  disciples,  who  enumerate  twenty  or 
thirty  miracles  in  a  day,  appeal  to  the  public  assemblies  of 
France  and  Germany,  in  which  they  were  performed.*9  At  the 
present  hoar  sach  prodigies  will  not  obtain  credit  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Clairvaux ;  bat  in  the  preternatural  cures  of  the 
blind,  the  lame,  or  the  siok,  who  were  presented  to  the  man 
of  God,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  the  separate  shares  of 
accident,  of  fancy,  of  imposture,  and  of  fiction, 
progress  of  Omnipotence  itself  cannot  escape  the  murmurs  of  its  discord- 
bometens  ant  votaries ;  since  the  same  dispensation  which  was  applauded 
as  a  deliverance  in  -  Europe  was  deplored,  and  perhaps  ar¬ 
raigned,  as  a  calamity  in  Asia.  After  the  loss  in  Jerusalem  the 
Syrian  fugitives  diffused  their  consternation  and  sorrow :  Bag¬ 
dad  mourned  in  the  dust ;  the  Cadhi  Zeineddin  of  Damascus 
tore  his  beard  in  the  caliph’s  presence ;  and  the  whole  divan 
shed  tears  at  his  melancholy  tale.40  But  the  commanders  of  the 
faithful  could  only  weep ;  they  were  themselves  captives  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks ;  some  temporal  power  was  restored  to  the 
last  age  of  the  Abbassides ;  but  their  humble  ambition  was  con¬ 
fined  to  Bagdad  and  the  adjacent  province.  Their  tyrants,  the 
Seljukian  sultans,  had  followed  the  common  law  of  the  Asiatic 
dynasties,  the  unceasing  round  of  valour,  greatness,  discord,  de¬ 
generacy,  and  decay :  their  spirit  and  power  were  unequal  to 
the  defence  of  religion ;  and,  in  his  distant  realm  of  Persia,  the 
Christians  were  strangers  to  the  name  and  the  arms  of  Sangiar, 
Th«  At*-  the  last  hero  of  his  race.41  While  the  sultans  were  involved  in 
Syria0  the  silken  web  of  the  harem,  the  pious  task  was  undertaken  by 
[ouar-  their  slaves,  the  Atabeks,42  a  Turkish  name,  which,  like  the 

diaiiBj 

*  See  the  testimonies  in  Vita  lma,  1.  iy.  e.  5,  6.  Opp.  tom.  ▼!.  p.  1358-1261. 
i.  vi.  c.  1-17,  p.  1287-1814. 

40  Abulmahasen  apnd  de  Qoignes,  Hist,  des  Huns.  tom.  ii.  p.  li.  p.  99. 

41  See  his  article  in  the  Bibliothfeque  Oriental e  of  d’Herbelot.  and  de  Guignea, 
tom.  ii.  p.  i.  p.  230-261.  Sueh  was  hiB  valour  that  he  was  styled  the  seoo&d 
Alexander ;  and  such  the  extravagant  love  of  his  subjects  that  they  prayed  for  the 
sultan  a  year  after  his  deoease.  Yet  Sangiar  might  have  been  made  prisoner  by 
the  Franks,  as  well  as  by  the  Uzes  [Ghuzz].  He  reigned  near  fifty  years  (a.d. 
1108-1152),  and  was  a  munificent  patron  of  Persian  poetry.  [Muixs  ad-din  Abfi- 
1-Harith  Sinjar,  a.d.  1117-1157  ;  his  power  was  practically  confined  to  Khurasan.] 

42  See  the  Chronology  of  the  Atabeks  of  Irak  and  Syria,  in  de  Guignes,  tom.  i. 
p.  254 ;  and  the  reigns  of  Zenghi  and  Noureddin  in  the  same  writer  (tom.  ii.  p.  ii. 
p.  147-221),  who  usee  the  Arabic  text  of  Benelathir,  Ben  Schouna,  and  Abulfeda ; 
the  Biblioth&que  Orientals,  under  the  articles  Atabeks  and  Noureddin ;  and  the 
Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius,  p.  250-267,  vers.  Pooook.  [For  life  of  Zeng!  tee 
Stanley  Lane-Poole,  Saladin,  chape.  8  and  4 ;  for  the  genealogy  of  the  Atabeks, 
the  same  writer’s  Mohammadan  Dynasties.] 
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Byzantine  patricians,  may  be  translated  by  Father  of  the  Prince. 
Ascansar,  a  valiant  Turk,  had  been  the  favourite  of  Malek  Shah,  iikeunkuri 
from  whom  he  received  the  privilege  of  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne ;  bat,  in  the  civil  wars  that  ensaed  on  the 
monarch’s  death,  he  lost  his  head  and  the  government  of  Aleppo. 

His  domestic  emirs  persevered  in  their  attachment  to  his  son 
Zenghi,  who  proved  his  first  arms  against  the  Franks  in  the  de-  zenghi. 
feat  of  Antioch ;  thirty  campaigns  in  the  service  of  the  caliph  ms  uum 
and  sultan  established  his  military  fame ;  and  he  was  invested 
with  the  command  of  Mosul,  as  the  only  champion  that  could 
avenge  the  cause  of  the  prophet.  The  public  hope  was  not 
disappointed  :  after  a  siege  of  twenty-five  days,  he  stormed  the 
city  of  Edessa,  and  recovered  from  the  Franks  their  conquests 
beyond  the  Euphrates : 48  the  martial  tribes  of  Curdistan  were 
subdued  by  the  independent  sovereign  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo : 
his  soldiers  were  taught  to  behold  the  camp  as  their  only 
oountry ;  they  trusted  to  his  liberality  for  their  rewards ;  and 
their  absent  families  were  protected  by  the  vigilance  of  Zenghi. 

At  the  head  of  these  veterans,  his  son  Noureddin  gradually  Noureddin. 
united  the  Mahometan  powers ;  added  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  uuaVim 
to  that  of  Aleppo,  and  waged  a  long  and  successful  war  against 
the  Christians  of  8yria :  he  spread  his  ample  reign  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  Nile,  and  the  Abbassides  rewarded  their  faithful 
servant  with  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.  The 
Latins  themselves  were  compelled  to  own  the  wisdom  and 
courage,  and  even  the  justice  and  piety,  of  this  implacable 
adversary.44  In  his  life  and  government,  the  holy  warrior  re¬ 
vived  the  zeal  and  simplicity  of  the  first  caliphs.  Gold  and  silk 
were  banished  from  his  palace ;  the  use  of  wine  from  his  do¬ 
minions  ;  the  public  revenue  was  scrupulously  applied  to  the 
public  service;  and  the  frugal  household  of  Noureddin  was 
maintained  from  the  legitimate  share  of  the  spoil,  which  he 

"William  of  Tyre  (1.  xvi.  e.  4,  5,  7)  desoribea  the  low  of  Edesaa,  and  the 
death  of  Zenghi.  The  corruption  of  hla  name  into  Songui*,  afforded  the  Latina  a 
comfortable  aUoaion  to  hi*  $anguinarg  character  and  end,  fit  aangnine  aangnino- 
lentoi. 

M  Noradinni  [Nor  ad  din  Mahmfld  ibn  Zangf]  (»aya  William  of  Tyre,  L  xz. 

S3)  maximal  Dominie  et  fide!  Chrieiiena  pereeoutor ;  prince pe  tamen  joatne,  rater, 
prortdue.  et  lecundnm  gentle  eua  traditional  religioeu*.  To  tbii  Catholic  witneea, 
we  may  add  the  primate  of  the  Jeoobitee  (Abnlpharag.  p.  367).  qno  non  alter  erat 
inter  regie  etta  rati  one  magi*  landabili,  ant  qna  pluribu*  jnatitia  experiments 
abundant.  The  true  preiae  of  king*  1*  after  their  death,  and  from  the  month  of 
their  enemiee.  (Re  woo  Demaecn*  in  1164.] 
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vested  in  the  purchase  of  a  private  estate.  His  favourite  Sultana 
sighed  for  some  female  object  of  expense :  “  Alas,"  replied  the 
king,  “  I  fear  God,  and  am  no  more  than  the  treasurer  of  the 
Moslems.  Their  property  I  cannot  alienate ;  but  I  still  possess 
three  shops  in  the  city  of  Hems :  these  you  may  take,  and  these 
alone  can  I  bestow.”  His  chamber  of  justice  was  the  terror  of 
the  great  and  the  refuge  of  the  poor.  Some  yean  after  the 
sultan’s  death,  an  oppressed  subject  called  aloud  in  the  streets 
of  Damascus,  “  0  Noureddin,  Noureddin,  where  art  thou  now  ? 
Arise,  arise,  to  pity  and  protect  us  I”  A  tumult  was  appre¬ 
hended,  and  a  living  tyrant  blushed  and  trembled  at  the  name 
of  a  departed  monarch. 

ofEgrotby  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Franks,  the  Fatimites  had 

the  Torts,  been  deprived  of  Syria.  In  Egypt  the  decay  of  their  character 
lira  and  influence  was  still  more  essential.  Yet  they  were  still 
revered  as  the  descendants  and  successon  of  the  prophet ;  they 
maintained  their  visible  state  in  the  palace  of  Cairo ;  and  their 
person  was  seldom  violated  by  the  profane  eyes  of  subjects  or 
strangers.  The  Latin  ambassadors 46  have  described  their  own 
introduction  through  a  series  of  gloomy  passages,  and  glittering 
porticoes ;  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  the  warbling  of  birds  and 
the  murmur  of  fountains ;  it  was  enriched  by  a  display  of  rich 
furniture  and  rare  animals;  of  the  Imperial  treasures,  some¬ 
thing  was  shown,  and  much  was  supposed ;  and  the  long  order 
of  unfolding  doors  was  guarded  by  black  soldiers  and  domestic 
eunuchs.  The  sanctuary  of  the  presence-chamber  was  veiled 
with  a  curtain ;  and  the  vizir,  who  conducted  the  ambassadors, 
laid  aside  his  scymetar,  and  prostrated  himself  three  times  on 
the  ground  ;  the  veil  was  then  removed ;  and  they  beheld  the 
commander  of  the  faithful,  who  signified  his  pleasure  to  the 
first  slave  of  the  throne.  But  this  slave  was  his  master ;  the 
vizirs  or  sultans  had  usurped  the  supreme  administration  of 
Egypt;  the  claims  of  the  rival  candidates  were  decided  by 
arms ;  and  the  name  of  the  most  worthy,  of  the  strongest,  was 
inserted  in  the  royal  patent  of  command.  The  factions  of 
Dargham  and  Shawer  *®  alternately  expelled  each  other  from 

48  From  the  ambassador,  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xix.  o.  17, 18)  describes  the  palace 
of  Cairo.  In  the  caliph’s  treasure  were  found,  a  pearl  as  large  as  a  pigeon’s  egg, 
a  ruby  weighing  seventeen  Egyptian  drams,  an  emerald  a  palm  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  many  vases  of  crystal  and  porcelain  of  China  (Renaudot,  p.  536). 

46  [Shawar  had  been  governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  Dirgh&m  the  chief  of  the  guard ; 
both  became  vealrs.] 
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the  capital  and  country;  and  the  weaker  side  implored  the 
dangerons  protection  of  the  Sultan  of  Damascus,  or  the  king  of 
Jerusalem,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  sect  and  monarchy  of 
the  Fatimites.  By  his  arms  and  religion  the  Turk  was  most 
formidable;  but  the  Frank,  in  an  easy  direct  march,  could 
advance  from  Gaza  to  the  Nile ;  while  the  intermediate  situa¬ 
tion  of  his  realm  compelled  the  troops  of  Noureddin  to  wheel 
round  the  skirts  of  Arabia,  a  long  and  painful  circuit,  which 
exposed  them  to  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  burning  winds  of  the 
desert.  The  secret  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  Turkish  prince  (Pint  ex- 
aspired  to  reign  in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  the  Abbassides ;  but  k«p!°q  40 
the  restoration  of  the  suppliant  Shawer  was  the  ostensible 
motive  of  the  first  expedition;  and  the  success  was  entrusted 
to  the  emir  Shiracouh,47  a  valiant  and  veteran  commander. 
Dargham  was  oppressed  and  slain;  but  the  ingratitude,  theuj>. umi 
jealousy,  the  just  apprehensions,  of  his  more  fortunate  rival, 
soon  provoked  him  to  invite  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  deliver 
Egypt  from  his  insolent  benefactors.  To  this  union,  the  forces  [BUbera 
of  Shiracouh  were  unequal;  he  relinquished  the  premature foruKi 
conquest ;  and  the  evacuation  of  Belbeis,  or  Pelusium,  was  the  mon  * 
condition  of  his  safe  retreat.  As  the  Turks  defiled  before  the 
enemy,  and  their  general  closed  the  rear,  with  a  vigilant  eye, 
and  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  a  Frank  presumed  to  ask  him  if  he 
were  not  afraid  of  an  attack?  “It  is  doubtless  in  your  power 
to  begin  the  attack,”  replied  the  intrepid  emir,  “but  rest 
assured  that  not  one  of  my  soldiers  will  go  to  paradise  till  he 
has  sent  an  infidel  to  hell.”  His  report  of  the  riches  of  the 
land,  the  effeminacy  of  the  natives,  and  the  disorders  of  the 
government,  revived  the  hopes  of  Noureddin;  the  caliph  of 
Bagdad  applauded  the  pious  design;  and  Shiracouh  descended iR«eond«x 
into  Egypt  a  second  time  with  twelve  thousand  Turks  and  S«p»on  *° 
eleven  thousand  Arabs.47*  Yet  his  forces  were  still  inferior  to AD' 11871 
the  confederate  armies  of  the  Franks  and  Saracens ;  and  I  can 
discern  an  unusual  degree  of  military  art  in  his  passage  of  the 
Nile,  his  retreat  into  Thebais,  his  masterly  evolutions  in  the 
battle  of  Bab&in,  the  surprise  of  Alexandria,  and  his  marches  of 
and  counter-marches  in  the  flats  and  valley  of  Egypt,  from  the 

**  [ Aaad  id -Din  AM  1-HArith  Shlrkflh  (  -  Lion  of  the  Faith,  Father  of  the  Lion, 

Mountain  Lion).] 

174  [So  William  of  Tyre ;  hot  Ibn  al  Athlr  gives  the  total  number  ae  9000.] 
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tropic  to  the  sea.  His  conduct  was  seconded  by  the  courage 
of  his  troops,  and  on  the  eve  of  action  a  Mameluke 46  exclaimed, 

“  If  we  cannot  wrest  Egypt  from  the  Christian  dogB,  why  do  we 
not  renounce  the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  sultan,  and  retire 
to  labour  with  the  peasants,  or  to  spin  with  the  females  of  the 
harem?”  Yet  after  all  his  efforts  in  the  field,49  after  the 
obstinate  defence  of  Alexandria40  by  his  nephew  Saladin,  an 
honourable  capitulation  and  retreat  concluded  the  second  enter¬ 
prise  of  Shiracouh ;  and  Noureddin  reserved  his  abilities  for  a 
third  and  more  propitious  occasion.  It  was  soon  offered  by  the 
(Amaiiic  ambition  and  avarice  of  Amalric,  or  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
Ajlinsa-  who  had  imbibed  the  pernicious  maxim  that  no  faith  should  be 
™  kept  with  the  enemies  of  God.60*  A  religious  warrior,  the  great 
master  of  the  hospital,  encouraged  him  to  proceed ;  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople  either  gave,  or  promised,  a  fleet  to  act  with 
the  armies  of  Syria  ;  and  the  perfidious  Christian,  unsatisfied 
with  spoil  and  subsidy,  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  In 
this  emergency  the  Moslems  turned  their  eyes  towards  the 
[Third  ex-  sultan  of  Damascus ;  the  vizir,  whom  danger  encompassed  on 
Kgypt°n  40  all  sides,  yielded  to  their  unanimous  wishes,  and  Noureddin 
a.d.  U68-9)  Beeme<j  jq  be  tempted  by  the  fair  offer  of  one  third  of  the 
[Fustet  revenue  of  the  kingdom.6011  The  Franks  were  already  at  the  gates 
Nov1  ii68]  of  Cairo;  but  the  suburbs,  the  old  city,  were  burnt  on  their 
approach ;  they  were  deceived  by  an  insidious  negotiation ;  and 
their  vessels  were  unable  to  surmount  the  barriers  of  the  Nile. 
They  prudently  declined  a  contest  with  the  Turks  in  the  midst 
of  an  hostile  country ;  600  and  Amaury  retired  into  Palestine,  with 

48  Mamltic  [mamluk],  plur.  Mamalic  [mamallk],  is  defined  by  Pooock  (Pro 
legom.  ad  Abulph&rag.  p.  7),  and  d’Herbelot  (p.  545),  servnm  emptitium,  sen  qni 
preiio  numerate  in  domini  possessionem  cedit.  They  frequently  occur  in  the  wmrt 
of  Saladin  (Bohadin,  p.  236,  Ac.) ;  and  it  was  only  the  Bahartie  [Bahri ;  that  is, 
of  the  river ;  they  are  opposed  to  the  Burji  (of  the  fort)  Mamluks  who  succeeded 
them]  Mamalukes  that  were  first  introduced  into  Egypt  by  his  descendants 
[namely  by  the  Sultan  Al-S&lih  (1240-1249),  who  organized  Turkish  slaves  as  & 
bodyguard]. 

49  Jacobus  a  Vitriaco  (p.  1116)  gives  the  king  of  Jerusalem  no  more  than  374 
[leg.  370]  knights.  Both  the  Franks  and  the  Moslems  report  the  superior  number* 
of  the  enemy;  a  difference  which  may  be  solved  by  counting  or  omitting  the 
nn warlike  Egyptians. 

80  It  was  the  Alexandria  of  the  Arabs,  a  middle  term  in  extent  and  riches  be 
tween  the  period  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  of  the  Turks  (Savary.  Lettm 
but  l’Egypte,  tom.  i.  p.  26,  26). 

eo*  [Acc.  to  William  of  Tyre,  Amalric  was  personally  unwilling  to  undertake  tbs 
invasion.] 

»°b  [This  offer  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  expedition.] 

608  [They  did  not  decline  the  oontest,  but  the  Turks  evaded  them.] 
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the  shame  and  reproach  that  always  adhere  to  unsuccessful  in¬ 
justice.  After  this  deliverance,  Shiraoouh  was  invested  with  a 
robe  of  honour,  which  he  soon  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Shawer.  For  a  while,  the  Turkish  emirs  condescended 
to  hold  the  office  of  vizir ;  but  this  foreign  conquest  precipitated 
the  fall  of  the  Fatimites  themselves ;  and  the  bloodless  change 
was  accomplished  by  a  message  and  a  word.  The  caliphs  had 
been  degraded  by  their  own  weakness  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
vizirs :  their  subjects  blushed,  when  the  descendant  and  successor 
of  the  prophet  presented  his  naked  hand  to  the  rude  grip  of  a 
Latin  ambassador ;  they  wept  when  he  sent  the  hair  of  his 
women,  a  sad  emblem  of  their  grief  and  terror,  to  excite  the 
pity  of  the  sultan  of  Damascus.  By  the  oommand  of  Non-  Bnd  of  th» 
reddin,  and  the  sentence  of  the  doctors,  the  holy  names  ofetupiw. 
Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman  were  solemnly  restored ;  the  AJ>‘ un 
caliph  Mosthadi,  of  Bagdad,  was  acknowledged  in  the  public 
prayers  as  the  true  commander  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  green 
livery  of  the  sons  of  Ali  was  exchanged  for  the  black  colour  of 
the  Abbassides.  The  last  of  his  race,  the  caliph  Adhcd,M  who 
survived  only  ten  days,  expired  in  happy  ignorance  of  his  fate ;  his  (s«pt.  ui 
treasures  secured  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers,  and  silenced  the  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  sectaries ;  and  in  all  subsequent  revolutions  Egypt 
has  never  departed  from  the  orthodox  tradition  of  the  Moslems.1* 

The  hilly  country  beyond  the  Tigris  is  occupied  by  the  pas-  r«i«b  and 
toral  tribes  of  the  Curds ; 8  a  people  hardy,  strong,  savage,  im-  ofBabXi. 
patient  of  the  yoke,  addicted  to  rapine,  and  tenacious  of  theu{§un' 
government  of  their  national  chiefs.  The  resemblance  of  name, 
situation,  and  manners  seem  to  identify  them  with  the  Car- 
duchians  of  the  Greeks ; M  and  they  still  defend  against  the 

*•  (AJ-Adid  Abu- Mohammad  Abd  Allib,  a.n.  1160-71] 

"  For  this  great  revolution  of  Egypt,  see  William  of  Ty^  (1.  zii.  5-7,  13-81 ,  xx. 

5-13).  Bohadin  (in  Vit.  8a  la  din.  p.  30-89).  Abulfeda  (in  Exoerpt.  Schultens,  p.  1  12), 
d’Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient.  Abhsd,  Fai  Hamah,  but  very  inoorreet),  Renaudot  (Hilt. 

Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  823-525.  532-587),  Verfcot  (Hist,  de*  Chevalier*  de  Mai  the,  tom. 
t.  p  141-163,  in  4to).  and  M.  de  Guignee  (tom.  ii.  p  ii.  p.  185-215). 

"For  the  Carle,  see  de  Guignee,  tom.  i.  p.  416,417,  the  Index  Geographicns 
of  Schultene,  and  Tavernier,  Voyage*,  p.  i.  p.  808,  809.  The  Ayoubitee  [the  name 
Ayytib  corresponds  to  Job]  deeoended  from  the  tribe  of  the  Ra wad  ini  [Rawadlya], 
one  of  the  noblest ;  bat,  ae  thay  were  infee  ted  with  the  heresy  of  the  Metempeyeboeis, 
the  orthodox  eullane  ineinnated  that  their  deeeent  wae  only  on  the  mother’s  side,  and 
that  their  ancestor  was  a  stranger  who  fettled  among  the  Curds. 

M  See  the  ivth  book  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  The  ten  thousand  suffered 
more  from  the  arrows  of  the  free  Card uoh Ians  than  from  the  splendid  weakness  of 
the  Great  King. 
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Ottoman  Porte  the  antique  freedom  which  they  asserted  against 
the  snccessors  of  Cyrus.  Poverty  and  ambition  prompted  them 
to  embrace  the  profession  of  mercenary  soldiers :  the  service  of 
his  father  and  uncle  prepared  the  reign  of  the  great  Saladin ;  ® 
and  the  son  of  Job  or  Ayub,  a  simple  Curd,  magnanimously 
smiled  at  his  pedigree,  which  flattery  deduced  from  the  Arabian 
[before  3rd  caliphs.66  So  unconscious  was  Noureddin  of  the  impending 

expedi-  17  47  ° 

won]  ruin  of  his  house  that  he  constrained  the  reluctant  youth  to 
follow  his  uncle  Shiracouh  into  Egypt ;  his  military  character 
[2nd  ex-  was  established  by  the  defence  of  Alexandria  ;  and,  if  we  may 

P  believe  the  Latins,  he  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Christian 

general  the  profane  honours  of  knighthood.67  On  the  death  of 
Shiracouh,  the  office  of  grand  vizir  was  bestowed  on  Saladin,  as 
the  youngest  and  least  powerful  of  the  emirs ;  but  with  the 
advice  of  his  father,  whom  he  invited  to  Cairo,  his  genius  ob¬ 
tained  the  ascendant  over  his  equals,  and  attached  the  army 
to  his  person  and  interest.  While  Noureddin  lived,  these  am¬ 
bitious  Curds  were  the  most  humble  of  his  slaves ;  and  the  in¬ 
discreet  murmurs  of  the  divan  were  silenced  by  the  prudent 
Ayub,  who  loudly  protested  that  at  the  command  of  the  sultan 
he  himself  would  lead  his  son  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  “  Such  language,”  he  added  in  private,  “  was  prudent 
and  proper  in  an  assembly  of  your  rivals ;  but  we  are  now 
above  fear  and  obedience ;  and  the  threats  of  Noureddin  shall 
(a  d.  ii74]  not  extort  the  tribute  of  a  sugar-cane.”  His  seasonable  death 
relieved  them  from  the  odious  and  doubtful  confliot :  his  son,  a 
minor  of  eleven  years  of  age,  was  left  for  a  while  to  the  emirs 
of  Damascus  ;  and  the  new  lord  of  Egypt  was  decorated  by  the 

“  We  are  indebted  to  the  Professor  Sohnltens  (Lngd.  Bat.  1755, 1732,  in  folk) 
for  the  richest  and  most  authentic  materials,  a  life  of  Saladin  (Salah  ad- Din],  by 
his  friend  and  minister  the  oadhi  Bohadin  [Baha  ad- Din],  and  copious  extracts  from 
the  history  of  his  kinsman,  the  Prince  Abulfeda  of  Hamah.  To  these  we  may  add, 
the  artioleof  Salaheddin  in  the  BibliothAque  Orientals,  and  all  that  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  dynasties  of  Abolpharagius.  [Also  the  artioles  in  the  Biographical  dic¬ 
tionary  of  ibn  Khallikan,  transl.  by  the  Baron  de  Slane.  Marin’s  Histoire  de 
Saladin,  pnbl.  in  1758,  is  scholarly  and  well  written.  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  Saladin 
and  the  Fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  1698,  written  from  the  original 
sources.] 

86  Since  Abnlfeda  was  himself  an  Ayonbite,  he  may  Bhare  the  praise,  for  imitat¬ 
ing,  at  least  t&oitly,  the  modesty  of  the  founder. 

87  Hist.  Hierosol.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1152.  [Itin.  Beg.  Bioard, 
i.  o.  8 ;  and  cp.  the  romance  L’ordene  de  ohevalerie,  in  App.  to  Marin's  Hist,  d* 
Saladin.]  A  similar  example  may  be  found  in  Joinville  (p.  42,  edition  du  Loam) ; 
but  the  pious  St.  Louis  refused  to  dignify  infidels  with  the  order  of  Christian  knight¬ 
hood  (Duoange,  Observations,  p.  70). 
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oaliph  with  every  title  M  that  could  sanctify  his  usurpation  in  u.d-  utoi 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  Nor  was  Saladin  long  content  with  the 
possession  of  Egypt ;  he  despoiled  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Atabeks  of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Diarbekir;  Mecca  Uj>*  ut4- 
and  Medina  acknowledged  him  for  their  temporal  protector; 
his  brother  subdued  the  distant  regions  of  Yemen,  or  the  Happy 
Arabia ;  and  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  empire  was  spread 
from  the  African  Tripoli  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Indian 
ooean  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  In  the  judgment  of  his 
character,  the  reproaches  of  treason  and  ingratitude  strike 
forcibly  on  our  minds,  impressed  as  they  are  with  the  principle 
and  experience  of  law  and  loyalty.  But  his  ambition  may  in 
some  measure  be  excused  by  the  revolutions  of  Asia,69  which 
had  erased  every  notion  of  legitimate  succession ;  by  the  recent 
example  of  the  Atabeks  themselves;  by  his  reverence  to  the 
son  of  his  benefactor ;  his  humane  and  generous  behaviour  to 
the  collateral  branches ;  by  their  incapacity  and  his  merits  ;  by 
the  approbation  of  the  caliph,  the  sole  source  of  all  legitimate 
power  ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  wishes  and  interest  of  the  people, 
whose  happiness  is  the  first  object  of  government.  In  his 
virtues,  and  in  those  of  his  patron,  they  admired  the  singular 
onion  of  the  hero  and  the  saint ;  for  both  Noureddin  and  Saladin 
are  ranked  among  the  Mahometan  saints ;  and  the  constant 
meditation  of  the  holy  wars  appears  to  have  shed  a  serious  and 
sober  colour  over  their  fives  and  actions.  The  youth  of  the 
latter  “  was  addicted  to  wine  and  women ;  but  his  aspiring 
spirit  soon  renounced  the  temptations  of  pleasure  for  the  graver 
follies  of  fame  and  dominion.  The  garment  of  8aladin  was  of 
ooarse  woollen ;  water  was  his  only  drink;  and,  while  he  emu¬ 
lated  the  temperance,  he  surpassed  the  chastity,  of  his  Arabian 

•  In  these  Arabia  titles,  rtligionti  [dlnl  mast  always  be  understood  ;  Nou- 
rtddtiL,  lumen  r. ;  Eatodxn,  doom ;  Amadoddxn,  oolumeo  ;  [ Dahd , — lustre]:  oar 
hero's  proper  name  was  Joseph,  and  he  was  styled  S  ala  hod  din,  sains  ;  Al  Malichu* 

A  l  .Vonnu,  rex  defensor;  Abu  hfedajfir  [Abti-lMuxaffar],  pater  victoria?  Soboltens, 

Frssfat.  [Paladin  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  Caliph  till  a.d.  1175.  He  did 
not  despoil  Jerusalem  nor  the  Atabegs  of  Damascus,  who  did  not  exist  apart  from 
Aleppo] 

•  Abulfeda,  who  descended  from  a  brother  of  Saladin,  obeervet,  from  many 
•samples,  that  the  founders  of  dynasties  took  the  guilt  for  themselves,  and  left  the 
reward  to  their  innocent  collaterals  (Kxoerpt.  p.  10). 

•  See  his  life  and  character  in  Renaudot,  p.  537-548.  [There  is  no  evidence  for 
Toothful  dissipation  on  the  part  of  Saladin,  beyond  his  reoorded  resolve  to  renounce 
pimsure  when  he  became  vexlr  of  Egypt.] 
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prophet.  Both  in  faith  and  practice  he  was  a  rigid  Mnsnhnan ; 
he  ever  deplored  that  the  defence  of  religion  had  not  allowed 
him  to  accomplish  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca ;  bat  at  the  stated 
hoars,  five  times  each  day,  the  saltan  devoatly  prayed  with  his 
brethren ;  the  involantary  omission  of  fasting  was  scrapalonsly 
repaid  ;  and  his  perosal  of  the  Koran  on  horseback,  between 
the  approaching  armies,  may  be  quoted  as  a  proof,  however 
ostentatious,  of  piety  and  courage.12  The  superstitious  doctrine 
of  the  sect  of  Shafei  was  the  only  study  that  he  deigned  to  en¬ 
courage;  the  poets  were  safe  in  his  contempt;  but  all  pro¬ 
fane  science  was  the  object  of  his  aversion  ;  and  a  philosopher, 
who  had  vented  some  speculative  novelties,  was  seized  and 
strangled  by  the  command  of  the  royal  saint.  The  justice  of 
his  divan  was  accessible  to  the  meanest  suppliant  against  himself 
and  his  ministers;  and  it  was  only  for  a  kingdom  that  Saladin 
would  deviate  from  the  rule  of  equity.  While  the  descendants 
of  Seljuk  and  Zenghi  held  his  stirrup,  and  smoothed  his  gar¬ 
ments,  he  was  affable  and  patient  with  the  meanest  of  his 
servants.  So  boundless  was  his  liberality,  that  he  distributed 
twelve  thousand  horses  at  the  siege  of  Acre ;  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  no  more  than  forty-seven  drams  of  silver,  and  one 
piece  of  gold  coin,  were  found  in  the  treasury ;  yet  in  a  martial 
reign,  the  tributes  were  diminished,  and  the  wealthy  citizens 
enjoyed,  without  fear  or  danger,  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  were  adorned  by  the  royal  foundations 
of  hospitals,  colleges,  and  mosques;  and  Cairo  was  fortified 
with  a  wall  and  citadel;  but  his  works  were  consecrated  to 
public  use; ®  nor  did  the  sultan  indulge  himself  in  a  garden  or 
palace  of  private  luxury.  In  a  fanatic  age,  himself  a  fanatic, 
the  genuine  virtues  of  Saladin  commanded  the  esteem  of  the 
Christians ;  the  emperor  of  Germany  gloried  in  hiB  friendship ;  ® 
the  Greek  emperor  solicited  his  alliance ; M  and  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  diffused,  and  perhaps  magnified,  his  fame  both  in 
the  East  and  West. 

61  His  civil  and  religions  virtues  are  oelebrated  in  the  first  ohapter  of  Bohadin 
(p.  4-80),  himself  an  eye-witness  and  an  honest  bigot. 

M  In  many  works,  particularly  Joseph’s  well  in  the  castle  "of  Cairo,  the  saltan 
and  the  patriarch  have  been  oonfounded  by  the  ignorance  of  natives  and  tra¬ 
vellers. 

M  Anonym.  Caniaii,  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  504. 

•‘Bohadin,  p.  129,  180. 
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Daring  its  Bhort  existence,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem66  was  hi.  non¬ 
supported  by  the  discord  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens ;  and  both  the  uu- 
the  Fatimite  caliphs  and  the  saltans  of  Damascus  were  tempted  uot!'juiV 
to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  their  religion  to  the  meaner  considera¬ 
tions  of  private  and  present  advantage.  Bat  the  powers  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia  were  now  united  by  an  hero,  whom 
nature  and  fortune  had  armed  against  the  Christians.  All  with¬ 
out  now  bore  the  most  threatening  aspect ;  and  all  was  feeble 
and  hollow  in  the  internal  state  of  Jerusalem.46  After  tbe  two  [Baldwin  i. 
first  Baldwins,  the  brother  and  cousin  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  is-Btu- 
the  sceptre  devolved  by  female  succession  to  Melisenda,  daughter  uisS']AJ>' 
of  tbe  second  Baldwin,  and  her  husband  Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  (FuUt.  uai- 
tbe  father,  by  a  former  marriage,  of  our  English  Plantagenets. 

Their  two  sonB,  Baldwin  the  Third,  and  Amaury,  waged  a  strenu- 1 Baldwin 
ous  and  not  unsuccessful  war  against  the  infidels  ;  but  the  son  Amtiric. 
of  Amaury,  Baldwin  the  Fourth,  was  deprived  by  the  leprosy,  a  (Baldwin 
gift  of  the  crusades,  of  the  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body.  His  Baldwin  v! 
sister,  Sybilla,  the  mother  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth,  was  his  natural I18W1 
heiress.  After  the  suspicious  death  of  her  child,  she  crowned 
her  second  husband,  Guy  of  Lusignan,  a  prince  of  a  handsome  (Onr.  n» 
person,  but  of  such  base  renown  that  his  brother  Jeffrey  was 
beard  to  exclaim,  “  Since  they  have  made  him  a  king,  surely 


•For  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  see  William  of  Tyre,  from  the  ixth  to 
the  xxiid  book.  Jaoob.  a  Vitriaco,  Hist.  Hierosolym.  1.  i.  and  Sanutus,  Secreta 
Fidniltim  Crociti,  1.  iii.  p.  vi.-ix. 

*  Some  instructive  observations  have  been  made  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  race 
of  the  western  settlers  in  Palestine,  as  a  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  kingdom,  by 
fttnbbe  (Itin.  Regis,  llicardi,  Introd.  p.  xcv.  tqq.).  “There  were  eleven  kings  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  twelfth  oentnry  :  under  the  first  four,  who  were  all  of  European 
birth,  tbe  state  was  aoquired  and  strengthened ;  under  the  second  four,  who  were 
born  in  Palestine,  the  effects  of  the  climate  and  the  infection  of  Oriental  habits  were 
sadly  apparent ;  of  these  four  three  were  minors  at  the  time  of  their  aooeesion.  and 
one  was  a  leper.  The  noble  families  which  were  not  recruited,  as  the  royal  family 
was,  with  fresh  members  from  Europe,  fell  more  early  into  weakness  and  corruption. 
.  .  .  The  moral  degradation  of  the  Franks  need  not  have  entailed  destruction  from 
enemies  not  leas  degraded  ;  and  their  inferiority  in  numbers  would  have  been  more 
than  compensated  by  the  successions  of  pilgrims.  .  .  .  But  the  shortness  and  pre- 
ouiousness  of  life  was  an  evil  without  remedy  and  in  its  effects  irreparable.  Of 
three  the  most  noticeable  was  perhaps  one  which  would  have  arisen  under  any 
system,  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a  fixed  policy  whilst  the  administrators  were 
perpetually  changing  ;  but  scarcely  second  to  this  was  the  influence  in  successions 
which  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  women.  The  European  women  were  leas  ex¬ 
posed  the  men  to  the  injurious  climate  or  to  the  fatigues  of  military  service ; 
and  many  of  them  having  been  born  in  Palestine  were  in  a  measure  acclimatised. 
Tbe  feudal  rights  and  burdens  of  beireee-ship,  marriage,  and  dower,  were  strictly 
observed  ;  consequently  most  of  the  heiresses  lived  to  have  two  or  three  husbands 
aad  two  or  three  families."] 
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[Violation 
of  the 
Truce  by 
attack  on 
the  Egyp¬ 
tian  cara¬ 
van.  A.D. 
1187] 

[Portress 
of  KarakJ 


[Battle  of 
Hittin  or 
Tiberias. 
A.D.  1187. 
July  4] 


they  would  have  made  me  a  god !  ”  The  choice  was  generally 
blamed ;  and  the  most  powerful  vassal,  Raymond,  count  of  Tri¬ 
poli,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  succession  and  regency, 
entertained  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  king,  and  exposed 
his  honour  and  conscience  to  the  temptations  of  the  sultan. 
Such  were  the  guardians  of  the  holy  city :  a  leper,  a  child,  a 
woman,  a  coward,  and  a  traitor ;  yet  its  fate  was  delayed  twelve 
years  by  some  supplies  from  Europe,  by  the  valour  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  orders,  and  by  the  distant  or  domestic  avocations  of  their 
great  enemy.  At  length,  on  every  side  the  sinking  state  was 
encircled  and  pressed  by  an  hostile  line ;  and  the  truce  was 
violated  by  the  Franks,  whose  existence  it  protected.  A  soldier 
of  fortune,  Reginald  of  Chatillon,  had  seized  a  fortress  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  from  whence  he  pillaged  the  caravans,  in¬ 
sulted  Mahomet,  and  threatened  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 
Saladin  condescended  to  complain;  rejoiced  in  the  denial  of 
justice ;  and,  at  the  head  of  fourscore  thousand  home  and  foot, 
invaded  the  Holy  Land.  The  choice  of  Tiberias  for  his  first 
siege  was  suggested  by  the  count  of  Tripoli,  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longed  ;  and  the  king  of  Jerusalem  was  persuaded  to  drain  his 
garrisons,  and  to  arm  his  people,  for  the  relief  of  that  important 
place.67  By  the  advice  of  the  perfidious  Raymond,  the  Chris¬ 
tians  were  betrayed  into  a  camp  destitute  of  water ;  he  fled  on 
the  first  onset,  with  the  curses  of  both  nations ; 68  Lusignan 
was  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men;  and 
the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  a  dire  misfortune !  was  left  in  the 
power  of  the  infidels.  The  royal  captive  was  conducted  to  the 
tent  of  Saladin ;  and,  as  he  fainted  with  thirst  and  terror,  the 
generous  victor  presented  him  with  a  cup  of  sherbet  cooled  in 
snow,  without  suffering  his  companion,  Reginald  of  Chatillon, 
to  partake  of  this  pledge  of  hospitality  and  pardon.  “The 


97  Templarii  at  apes  bombabant  et  Hospitalarii  at  vent!  stridebant,  et  baron ec 
Be  exitio  offerebant,  et  Tarcopali  (the  Christian  light  troops)  eemet  ipei  In  ignem 
injiciebant  (Ispahan!  de  Expugnatione  EndsiticA,  p.  18,  apud  Schultens) :  a  spool- 
men  of  Arabian  eloquence,  somewhat  different  from  the  style  of  Xenophon  !  [80,000 
as  the  namber  of  Baladin’s  army  most  be  an  exaggeration.  He  had  12,000  regular 
levies.  Perhaps  his  force  amounted  to  25  or  30  thousand.  Oman  (Art  of  War, 
ii.  p.  322)  puts  it  at  60  or  70  thousand.  For  a  plan  of  the  looality  see  ib. 
p.  326.] 

68  The  Latins  affirm,  the  Arabians  insinuate,  the  treason  of  Raymond ;  but,  had 
he  really  embraced  their  religion,  he  would  have  been  a  saint  and  a  hero  in  the  eyes 
of  the  latter.  [The  treachery  of  Raymond  is  not  proved  and  is  probably  untrue. 
Op.  Eraoul,  ed.  Mas-Latrie,  p.  169.] 
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person  and  dignity  of  a  king,”  said  the  sultan,  “  are  sacred ; 
bat  this  impioas  robber  mast  instantly  acknowledge  the  prophet, 
whom  he  has  blasphemed,  or  meet  the  death  which  he  has  so 
often  deserved.”  On  the  proad  or  conscientious  refusal  of  the 
Christian  warrior,  Saladin  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his 
scymetar,  and  Reginald  was  dispatched  by  the  guards.M  The 
trembling  Lusignan  was  sent  to  Damascus  to  an  honourable 
prison,  and  speedy  ransom ;  but  the  victory  was  stained  by 
the  execution  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  knights  of  the  hospital,  f«nd  the 
the  intrepid  champions  and  martyrs  of  their  faith.  The  kingdom  T*mi>I*J 
was  left  without  a  head ;  and  of  the  two  grand  masters  of  the 
military  ordera,  the  one  was  slain,  and  the  other  was  made  a 
prisoner.  From  all  the  cities,  both  of  the  sea-coast  and  the 
inland  country,  the  garrisons  had  been  drawn  away  for  this 
fatal  field.  Tyre  and  Tripoli  alone  could  escape  the  rapid  in¬ 
road  of  Saladin ;  and  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Tiberias 
he  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.70 

He  might  expect  that  the  siege  of  a  city  so  venerable  on  and  city  of 
earth  and  in  heaven,  so  interesting  to  Europe  and  Asia,  would  **, .  nsr. 
rekindle  the  last  sparks  of  enthusiasm;  and  that,  of  sixty isT ’  r 
thousand  Christians,  every  man  would  be  a  soldier,  and  every 
soldier  a  candidate  for  martyrdom.  But  queen  Sybilla  trem¬ 
bled  for  herself  and  her  captive  husband ;  and  the  barons  and 
knights,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sword  and  the  chains  of  the 
Turks,  displayed  the  same  factious  and  selfish  spirit  in  the  public 
ruin.  The  most  numerous  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were 
composed  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians,  whom  experi¬ 
ence  had  taught  to  prefer  the  Mahometan  before  the  Latin 
yoke;71  and  the  holy  sepulchre  attracted  a  base  and  needy 
crowd,  without  arms  or  courage,  who  subsisted  only  on  the 

*  Reand,  Reginald,  or  Arnold  de  ChAtillon,  is  celebrated  by  the  Latins  in  his 
life  and  death ;  bat  the  oironmpiU.no©*  of  the  latter  are  more  distinotly  related  by 
Bohadin  and  Abolieda  ;  and  Joinrille  (Hist,  de  8t.  Louis,  p.  70)  alludes  to  the 
pnctioe  of  Saladin,  of  never  putting  to  death  a  prisoner  who  had  tasted  his  bread 
and  salt  Home  of  the  companions  of  Arnold  had  been  slaughtered,  and  almost 
sacrificed,  in  a  valley  of  Meooa,  ubi  saerifioia  mactantur  (Abolieda,  p.  82).  [Reginald 
had  bean  prince  of  Antioch  in  1164  (by  marriage  with  Constance,  the  heiress).  He 
had  been  a  prisoner  at  Aleppo  for  sixteen  yean,  and,  after  his  release,  married  an¬ 
other  heiress,  Stephanie  of  Hebron.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bamlah  in  whloh 
Saladin  was  vanquished  in  1177.] 

n  Vertoi,  who  well  describes  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  and  city  (Hist,  des 
Chevaliers  de  Malthe,  tom.  i.  L  ii.  p.  226-278),  inserts  two  original  epistles  of  a 
knight-templar. 

Tl  Benaodot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  645. 
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charity  of  the  pilgrims.  Some  feeble  and  hasty  efforts  were 
made  for  the  defence  of  Jerusalem ;  but  in  the  Bpace  of  fourteen 
days  a  victorious  army  drove  hack  the  sallies  of  the  besieged, 
planted  their  engines,  opened  the  wall  to  the  breadth  of  fifteen 
cubits,  applied  their  scaling  ladders,  and  erected  on  the  breach 
twelve  banners  of  the  prophet  and  the  sultan.  It  was  in  vain 
that  a  bare-foot  procession  of  the  queen,  the  women,  and  the 
monks  implored  the  Son  of  God  to  save  his  tomb  and  his  in¬ 
heritance  from  impious  violation.  Their  sole  hope  was  in  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  their  first  suppliant  deputation 
that  mercy  was  sternly  denied.  “  He  had  sworn  to  avenge  the 
patience  and  long-suffering  of  the  Moslems ;  the  hour  of  forgive¬ 
ness  was  elapsed,  and  the  moment  was  now  arrived  to  expiate 
in  blood,  the  innocent  blood  which  had  been  spilt  by  Godfrey 
and  the  first  crusaders.”  But  a  desperate  and  successful 
struggle  of  the  Franks  admonished  the  sultan  that  his  triumph 
was  not  yet  secure ;  he  listened  with  reverence  to  a  solemn  ad¬ 
juration  in  the  name  of  the  common  Father  of  mankind ;  and 
a  sentiment  of  human  sympathy  mollified  the  rigour  of  fanati¬ 
cism  and  conquest.  He  consented  to  accept  the  city,  and  to 
spare  the  inhabitants.  The  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians  were 
permitted  to  live  under  his  dominion ;  but  it  was  stipulated,  that 
in  forty  days  all  the  Franks  and  Latins  should  evacuate  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  be  safely  conducted  to  the  sea-ports  of  Syria  and 
Egypt ;  that  ten  pieces  of  gold  should  be  paid  for  each  man, 
five  for  each  woman,  and  one  for  every  child ;  and  that  those 
who  were  unable  to  purchase  their  freedom  should  be  detained 
in  perpetual  slavery.  Of  some  writers  it  is  a  favourite  and  in¬ 
vidious  theme  to  compare  the  humanity  of  Saladin  with  the 
massacre  of  the  first  crusade.  The  difference  would  be  merely 
personal;  but  we  should  not  forget  that  the  Christians  had 
offered  to  capitulate,  and  that  the  Mahometans  of  Jerusalem 
sustained  the  last  extremities  of  an  assault  and  storm.  Justice 
is  indeed  due  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Turkish  conqueror 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  treaty ;  and  he  may  be  deservedly 
praised  for  the  glance  of  pity  which  he  cast  on  the  misery  of 
the  vanquished.  Instead  of  a  rigorous  exaction  of  his  debt,  he 
accepted  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand  byzants,  for  the  ransom 
of  seven  thousand  poor ;  two  or  three  thousand  more  were  dis¬ 
missed  by  his  gratuitous  clemency ;  and  the  number  of  slaves 
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was  reduced  to  eleven  or  fourteen  thousand  persons.  In  his 
interview  with  the  queen,  his  words,  and  even  his  tears,  sug¬ 
gested  the  kindest  consolations  ;  his  liberal  alms  were  distributed 
among  those  who  had  been  made  orphans  or  widows  by  the 
fortune  of  war;  and,  while  the  knights  of  the  hospital  were 
in  arms  against  him,  he  allowed  their  more  pious  brethren  to 
continue,  during  the  term  of  a  year,  the  care  and  service  of  the 
sick.  In  these  acts  of  mercy,  the  virtue  of  Saladin  deserves 
our  admiration  and  love :  he  was  above  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
simulation  ;  and  his  stem  fanaticism  would  have  prompted  him 
to  dissemble,  rather  than  to  affect,  this  profane  compassion  for 
the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  After  Jerusalem  had  been  delivered 
from  the  presence  of  the  strangers,  the  sultan  made  his  trium¬ 
phant  entry,  his  banners  waving  in  the  wind,  and  to  the 
harmony  of  martial  music.  The  great  mosque  of  Omar,  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  church,  was  again  consecrated  to 
one  God  and  his  prophet  Mahomet;  the  walls  and  pavement 
were  purified  with  rose-water ;  and  a  pulpit,  the  labour  of 
Noureddin,  was  erected  in  the  sanctuary.  But,  when  the 
golden  cross  that  glittered  on  the  dome  was  cast  down,  and 
dragged  through  the  streets,  the  Christians  of  every  sect  uttered 
a  lamentable  groan,  which  was  answered  by  the  joyful  shouts 
of  the  Moslems.  In  four  ivory  chests  the  patriarch  had  collected 
the  crosses,  the  images,  the  vases,  and  the  relics  of  the  holy 
place :  they  were  seized  by  the  conqueror,  who  was  desirous  of 
presenting  the  caliph  with  the  trophies  of  Christian  idolatry. 

He  was  persuaded,  however,  to  entrust  them  to  the  patriarch 
and  pnnce  of  Antioch;  and  the  pious  pledge  was  redeemed 
by  Richard  of  England,  at  the  expense  of  fifty-two  thousand 
byzants  of  gold. 71 

The  nations  might  fear  and  hope  the  immediate  and  final Th«*hird 
expulsion  of  the  Latins  from  Syria;  which  was  yet  delayed m*.  ad. 
above  a  century  after  the  death  of  Saladin.7*  In  the  career  of 

71  For  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Bohadin  (p.  07-75)  and  Abulieda  (p.  40-43) 
art  our  Mnelem  witneaaee.  Of  the  Chriatian,  Bernard  Thesaurarioa  (o.  151-167)  U 
the  most  copious  and  authentic ;  see  likewise  Matthew  Paris  (p.  120-124).  [See 
alto  Ibn  al-Athlr;  Imad  ad-Dln;  Abti  Shame  (in  Ooergena,  Quellenbeitrige  inr 
Geachichte  der  Kreuzzuge) ;  De  expugn.  Terns  Banctss  (ep.  Appendix  1).] 

79  The  sieges  of  Tyre  and  A  are  are  moet  oopiouely  described  by  Bernard 
The—nrarioe  (de  Aoqoiaitione  Terns  Banota,  o.  167-179),  the  author  of  the  Hietoria 
Hieeolym  liana  (p.  1150-1172,  in  Bongarainz),  Abulfeda  (p.  48-50),  and  Bohadin 
(p.  75-179). 
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[Tyre be-  victory,  he  was  first  checked  by  the  resistance  of  Tyre;  the 
not.  9|a.d.  troops  and  garrisons,  which  had  capitulated,  were  imprudently 
conducted  to  the  same  port :  their  numbers  were  adequate  to  the 
defence  of  the  place ;  and  the  arrival  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat 
inspired  the  disorderly  crowd  with  confidence  and  union.  His 
father,  a  venerable  pilgrim,  had  been  made  prisoner  in  the  battle 
of  Tiberias ;  but  that  disaster  was  unknown  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
when  the  son  was  urged  by  ambition  and  piety  to  visit  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  his  royal  nephew,  the  infant  Baldwin.  The  view 
of  the  Turkish  banners  warned  him  from  the  hostile  coast  of 
Jaffa ; 7**  and  Conrad  was  unanimously  hailed  as  the  prince  and 
champion  of  Tyre,  which  was  already  besieged  by  the  conqueror 
of  Jerusalem.  The  firmness  of  his  zeal,  and  perhaps  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  generous  foe,  enabled  him  to  brave  the  threats  of  the 
sultan,  and  to  declare  that,  should  his  aged  parent  be  exposed 
before  the  walls,  he  himself  would  discharge  the  first  arrow,  and 
glory  in  his  descent  from  a  Christian  martyr.74  The  Egyptian 
fleet  was  allowed  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Tyre ;  but  the  chain 
was  suddenly  drawn,  and  five  galleys  were  either  sunk  or  taken ; 
[siege  a  thousand  Turks  were  slain  in  a  sally ;  and  Saladin,  after  burn- 
ing  his  engines,  concluded  a  glorious  campaign  by  a  disgraceful 
retreat  to  Damascus.  He  was  soon  assailed  by  a  more  formidable 
tempest.  The  pathetic  narratives,  and  even  the  pictures,  that 
represented  in  lively  colours  the  servitude  and  profanation  of 
Jerusalem,  awakened  the  torpid  sensibility  of  Europe;  the 
emperor,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  assumed  the  cross ;  and  the  tardy  magnitude  of  their 
armaments  was  anticipated  by  the  maritime  states  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  the  Ocean.  The  skilful  and  provident  Italians 
first  embarked  in  the  ships  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice.  They 
were  speedily  followed  by  the  most  eager  pilgrims  of  France, 
Normandy,  and  the  Western  Isles.  The  powerful  succour  of 
Flanders,  Frise,  and  Denmark  filled  near  an  hundred  vessels; 
and  the  northern  warriors  were  distinguished  in  the  field  by  a 
lofty  stature  and  a  ponderous  battle-axe.76  Their  increasing 

7*»  [It  wu  at  Acre  that  Conrad  oalled.]  • 

71 1  have  followed  a  moderate  and  probable  representation  ol  the  foot;  by 
Vertot,  who  adopts  without  relnotanoe  a  romantio  tale,  the  old  marquis  la  aotually 
exposed  to  the  darts  of  the  besieged. 

n  Northmanni  et  Gothi,  et  oaeteri  populi  Insularum  quae  inter  oomdentem  et 
aeptemtrionem  sits  sunt,  gentee  belli oosae,  oorporis  proceri,  mortis  intrepid*. 
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multitudes  could  no  longer  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  Tyre, 
or  remain  obedient  to  the  voice  of  Conrad.  They  pitied  the 
misfortunes,  and  revered  the  dignity,  of  Lusignan,  who  was  re¬ 
leased  from  prison,  perhaps  to  divide  the  army  of  the  Franks. 

He  proposed  the  recovery  of  Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  thirty  miles  to 
the  south  of  Tyre ;  and  the  place  was  first  invested  by  two 
thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot  under  his  nominal 
command.  I  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  story  of  this  memorable 
siege,  which  lasted  near  two  years,  and  consumed,  in  a  narrow 
space,  the  forces  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Never  did  the  flame  of  si«*e  of  ^ 
enthusiasm  bum  with  fiercer  and  more  destructive  rage;  nor^-1‘^jy~ 
could  the  true  believers,  a  common  appellation,  who  consecrated  July 
their  own  martyrs,  refuse  some  applause  to  the  mistaken  zeal 
and  courage  of  their  adversaries.  At  the  sound  of  the  holy 
trumpet,  the  Moslems  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  Oriental 
provinces  assembled  under  the  servant  of  the  prophet:7*  his 
camp  was  pitched  and  removed  within  a  few  miles  of  Acre ;  and 
he  laboured,  night  and  day,  for  the  relief  of  his  brethren  and 
the  annoyance  of  the  Franks.  Nine  battles,  not  unworthy  of 
the  name,  were  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Carmel, 
with  such  vicissitude  of  fortune  that  in  one  attack  the  Bultan 
forced  his  way  into  the  city  ; 7#*  that  in  one  sally  the  Christians 
penetrated  to  the  royal  tent.  By  the  means  of  divers  and 
pigeons  a  regular  correspondence  was  maintained  with  the  be¬ 
sieged  ;  and,  as  often  as  the  sea  was  left  open,  the  exhausted 
garrison  was  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  supply  was  poured  into  the 
place.  The  Latin  camp  was  thinned  by  famine,  the  sword,  and 
the  climate ;  but  the  tents  of  the  dead  were  replenished  with 
new  pilgrims,  who  exaggerated  the  strength  and  speed  of  their 
approaching  countrymen.  The  vulgar  was  astonished  by  the 
report  that  the  pope  himself,  with  an  innumerable  crusade,  was 
advanced  as  far  as  Constantinople.  The  march  of  the  emperor 
filled  the  East  with  more  serious  alarms ;  the  obstacles  which 
he  encountered  in  Asia,  and  perhaps  in  Greece,  were  raised  by 
the  policy  of  Saladin ;  his  joy  on  the  death  of  Barbarossa  was 

bipannibos  annate,  navi  bo*  rotund  is  qa»  Ysnaohin  [  —  eeneoea,  rdUca]  d  leant  or 

adrecte. 

n  The  historian  of  Jerusalem  (p.  11061  adds  the  nations  of  the  East  from  the 
Tigris  to  India,  and  the  swarthy  tribes  of  Moors  and  Getalians,  so  that  Asia  and 
Africa  fought  against  Europe. 

7€*  [More  than  onoe.j 
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measured  by  his  esteem ;  and  the  Christians  were  rather  dis¬ 
mayed  than  encouraged  at  the  sight  of  the  duke  of  Swabia  and 
his  wayworn  remnant  of  five  thousand  Germans.  At  length,  in 
the  spring  of  the  second  year,  the  royal  fleets  of  France  and 
England  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  the  siege  was  more 
vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  youthful  emulation  of  the  two 
kings,  Philip  Augustus  and  Bichard  Plantagenet.  After  every 
resource  had  been  tried,  and  every  hope  was  exhausted,  the 
defenders  of  Acre  submitted  to  their  fate  ;  a  capitulation  was 
granted,  but  their  lives  and  liberties  were  taxed  at  the  hard  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  the 
deliverance  of  one  hundred  nobles  and  fifteen  hundred  inferior 
captives,  and  the  restoration  of  the  wood  of  the  holy  cross. 
Some  doubts  in  the  agreement,  and  some  delay  in  the  execu¬ 
tion,  rekindled  the  fury  of  the  Franks,  and  three  thousand 
Moslems,  almost  in  the  sultan’s  view,  were  beheaded  by  the 
command  of  the  sanguinary  Bichard.77  By  the  conquest  of 
Acre  the  Latin  powers  acquired  a  strong  town  and  a  convenient 
harbour ;  but  the  advantage  was  most  dearly  purchased.  The 
minister  and  historian  of  Saladin  computes,  from  the  report  of 
the  enemy,  that  their  numbers,  at  different  periods,  amounted 
to  five  or  six  hundred  thousand ;  that  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  Christians  were  slain ;  that  a  far  greater  number  was 
lost  by  disease  or  shipwreck ;  and  that  a  small  portion  of  this 
mighty  host  could  return  in  safety  to  their  native  countries.7® 
Richud  ot  Philip  Augustus  and  Bichard  the  First  are  the  only  kings  of 
inPaies-'  France  and  England  who  have  fought  under  the  same  banners ; 
nsx.' nos '  but  the  holy  service  in  which  they  were  enlisted  was  incessantly 
disturbed  by  their  national  jealousy ;  and  the  two  factions  which 
they  protected  in  Palestine  were  more  averse  to  each  other 
than  to  the  common  enemy.  Tn  the  eyes  of  the  Orientals  the 
French  monarch  was  superior  in  dignity  and  power ;  and,  in  the 

77  Bohadin,  p.  180 ;  and  this  massacre  is  neither  denied  nor  blamed  by  the 
Christian  historians.  Alaoriter  jnssa  oomplentes  (the  English  soldiers),  says 
Galfridus  a  Vinesanf  (1.  iv.  e.  iv.  p.  346),  who  fixes  at  2700  the  number  of  victims; 
who  are  multiplied  to  5000  by  Roger  Hoveden  (p.  697,  698).  The  humanity  or 
avarice  of  Philip  Augustus  was  persuaded  to  ransom  his  prisoners  (Jacob,  a 
Vitriaco,  1.  i.  c.  98  [leg.  99],  p.  1122). 

78  Bohadin,  p.  14.  He  quotes  the  judgment  of  Balianus  and  the  prince  of  Sidon, 
and  adds,  Ex  illo  mundo  quasi  hominum  pauoissimi  redierunt.  Among  the 
Christians  who  died  before  St.  John  d’Acre,  I  find  the  English  names  of  De  Ferrers, 
Earl  of  Derby  (Dugdale,  Baronage,  p.  i.  p.  260),  Mowbray  (idem,  p.  124),  de  Mandevil, 
de  Fiennes,  St.  John,  Sorope,  Pigot,  Talbot,  <fcc. 
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emperor’s  absence,  the  Latins  revered  him  as  their  temporal 
chief.™  His  exploits  were  not  adequate  to  his  fame.  Philip 
was  brave,  bat  the  statesman  predominated  in  his  character ; 
he  was  soon  weary  of  sacrificing  his  health  and  interest  on  a 
barren  ooast ;  the  surrender  of  Acre  became  the  signal  of  hisMaiy.iien 
departure :  nor  could  he  justify  this  unpopular  desertion  by 
leaving  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  five  hundred  knights  and 
ten  thousand  foot,  for  the  service  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
King  of  England,  though  inferior  in  dignity,  surpassed  his  rival 
in  wealth  and  military  renown ; 80  and,  if  heroism  be  confined 
to  brutal  and  ferocious  valour,  Bichard  Plantagenet  will  stand 
high  among  the  heroes  of  the  age.  The  memory  of  Caeur  de 
Lion,  of  the  lion-hearted  prince,  was  long  dear  and  glorious  to 
his  English  subjects ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  years,  it  was 
oelebrated  in  proverbial  sayings  by  the  grandsons  of  the  Turks 
and  Saracens  against  whom  he  had  fought :  his  tremendous 
name  was  employed  by  the  Syrian  mothers  to  silence  their 
infants;  and,  if  an  horse  suddenly  started  from  the  way,  his 
rider  was  wont  to  exclaim,  “  Dost  thou  think  King  Bichard  is 
in  that  bush?”n  His  cruelty  to  the  Mahometans  was  the 
effect  of  temper  and  zeal ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  a  soldier,  so 
free  and  fearless  in  the  use  of  his  lance,  would  have  descended 
to  whet  a  dagger  against  his  valiant  brother,  Conrad  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  who  was  slain  at  Tyre  by  some  secret  assassins.®  After  u.».  iuu 
the  surrender  of  Acre  and  the  departure  of  Philip,  the  king  of 
England  led  the  crusaders  to  the  recovery  of  the  sea-coast; 
and  the  cities  of  Caesarea  and  Jaffa  were  added  to  the  fragments 


79  Magna »  hie  apad  eos,  interqoe  rogee  eoram  turn  virtute,  turn  m*j estate 
eminens  .  .  .  summus  reram  arbiter  (Bohadin,  p.  159).  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  the  names  either  of  Philip  or  Richard. 

**  Rex  Anglia  prastrennos  .  .  .  rege  Gallorum  minor  apod  eoe  oensebatar 
ration*  regni  aiqne  dignitatis ;  sed  turn  diritiis  florentior,  tarn  beilioi  virtute  multo 
erat  celebrior  (Bohadin,  p.  151).  A  stranger  might  admire  those  riohes;  the 
national  historians  will  tell  with  what  lawless  and  wasteful  oppression  thej  were 
collected. 

**  Join  villa,  p.  17.  Guldes-tn  qne  ee  soil  le  roi  Ri  chart  ? 

n  Vet  he  was  guilty  in  the  opinion  of  the  Moslems,  who  attest  the  oonfession 
of  the  assassins  that  they  were  sent  by  the  king  of  England  (Bohadin,  p.  995) ;  and 
his  only  defence  is  an  absurd  and  palpable  forgery  (Hist,  de  1*  A  cad  Am  ie  des 
Inscriptions,  tom.  xvi.  p.  155-163},  a  pretended  letter  from  the  prinoe  of  the 
assassins,  the  Sheich,  or  old  man  of  the  mountain,  who  justified  Richard,  by 
assuming  to  himself  the  guilt  or  merit  of  the  murder.  [For  the  forged  letter  see 
RAhn'dit.  Regesta  Regnt  Hieroso).  713.  Op  Itin.  regis  Rio.  V.  o.  96,  where  the  old 
man  of  the  mountain  is  ealled  Senior  de  Mu  tee,  i.e.,  of  Masyaf,  a  tort  of  the 
Assassins  In  tbs  Ansarlya  MU.  See  S.  Guyard,  Un  grand- maltre  des  Assassins.] 
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[At  Asca¬ 
lon.  Jan., 
A.D.  110a] 

[Battle  of 
Arsuf. 

Sept.  7,  a.d. 
1191] 


TJune,  a.d. 
1192] 


of  the  kingdom  of  Lusignan.  A  march  of  one  hundred  miles 
from  Acre  to  Ascalon  was  a  great  and  perpetual  battle  of 
eleven  days.83  In  the  disorder  of  his  troops,  Saladin  remained 
on  the  field  with  seventeen  guards,  without  lowering  his  stan¬ 
dard  or  suspending  the  sound  of  his  brazen  kettle-drum :  he 
again  rallied  and  renewed  the  charge ;  and  his  preachers  or 
heralds  called  aloud  on  the  Unitarians  manfully  to  Btand  up 
against  the  Christian  idolaters.  But  the  progress  of  these 
idolaters  was  irresistible ;  and  it  was  only  by  demolishing  the 
walls  and  buildings  of  Ascalon  that  the  sultan  could  prevent 
them  from  occupying  an  important  fortress  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt.  During  a  severe  winter  the  armies  slept ;  but  in  the 
spring  the  Franks  advanced  within  a  day’s  march  of  Jerusalem, 
under  the  leading  standard  of  the  English  king;  and  his  active 
spirit  intercepted  a  convoy,  or  caravan,  of  seven  thousand  camels. 
Saladin 84  had  fixed  his  station  in  the  holy  city ;  but  the  city 
was  struck  with  consternation  and  discord :  he  fasted ;  he  prayed  ; 
he  preached ;  he  offered  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  siege ;  but 
his  Mamalukes,  who  remembered  the  fate  of  their  companions 
at  Acre,  pressed  the  sultan  with  loyal  or  seditious  clamours  to 
preserve  his  person  and  their  courage  for  the  future  defence  of 
the  religion  and  empire.86  The  Moslems  were  delivered  by 
the  sudden  or,  as  they  deemed,  the  miraculous  retreat  of  the 
Christians ; 88  and  the  laurels  of  Bichard  were  blasted  by  the 
prudence  or  envy  of  his  companions.  The  hero,  ascending  an 
hill,  and  veiling  his  faoe,  exclaimed  with  an  indignant  voice, 
“  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  rescue,  are  unworthy  to  view,  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ !  ”  After  his  return  to  Acre,  on  the  news 
that  Jaffa  was  surprised  by  the  sultan,  he  sailed  with  some 
merchant  vessels,  and  leaped  foremost  on  the  beach ;  the  castle 

89  [The  maroh  was  60  miles  from  Acre  to  Jaffa,  where  there  was  a  long  halt. 
Richard  approached  twice  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  Jan.  and  June,  1192.] 

84  See  the  distress  and  pious  firmness  of  Saladin,  as  they  are  described  by 
Bohadin  (p.  7-9;  235-237),  who  himself  harangued  the  defenders  of  Jerusalem. 
Their  fears  were  not  unknown  to  the  enemy  (Jacob,  a  Vitriaoo,  1.  i.  c.  100,  p.  1123 ; 
Vinisauf,  1.  v.  o.  50,  p.  399). 

80  Yet,  unless  the  sultan,  or  an  Ayonbite  prinoe,  remained  in  Jerusalem,  nee 
Curdi  Turois,  neo  Turoi  assent  obtemperaturi  Ourdis  (Bohadin,  p.  286).  He  draws 
aside  a  corner  of  the  political  curtain. 

88  Bohadin  (p.  237),  and  even  Jeffrey  de  Vinisauf  (1.  vi.  c.  1-8,  p.  408-409), 
ascribe  the  retreat  to  Riohard  himself ;  and  Jacobus  a  Vitriaoo  observes  that,  in 
his  impatience  to  depart,  in  alteram  virum  mutatus  est  (p.  1128).  Yet  Joinville,  a 
French  knight,  accuses  the  envy  of  Hugh,  duke  of  Burgmsdy  (p.  116),  without 
supposing,  like  Matthew  Paris,  that  he  was  bribed  by  Saladin. 
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was  relieved  by  his  presenoe ;  and  sixty  thousand  Turks  and 
Saracens  fled  before  his  arms.  The  discovery  of  his  weakness 
provoked  them  to  return  in  the  morning ;  and  they  found 
him  carelessly  encamped  before  the  gates  with  only  seventeen 
knights  and  three  hundred  archers.  Without  counting  their 
numbers,  he  sustained  their  charge ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
evidence  of  his  enemies,  that  the  king  of  England,  grasping  his 
lance,  rode  furiously  along  their  front,  from  the  right  to  the 
left  wing,  without  meeting  an  adversary  who  dared  to  encounter 
his  career.87  Am  I  writing  the  history  of  Orlando  or  Amadis? 

During  these  hostilities  a  languid  and  tedious  negotiation 88 
between  the  Franks  and  the  Moslems  was  started,  and  continued,  tur*.  a.d. 

9  1  Mop* 

and  broken,  and  again  resumed,  and  again  broken.  Some  acts  »«mber 
of  royal  courtesy,  the  gift  of  snow  and  fruit,  the  exchange  of 
Norway  hawks  and  Arabian  horses,  softened  the  asperity  of  re¬ 
ligious  war :  from  the  vicissitude  of  success  the  monarchs  might 
learn  to  suspect  that  Heaven  was  neutral  in  the  quarrel ;  nor, 
after  the  trial  of  each  other,  could  either  hope  for  a  decisive 
victory.8*  The  health  both  of  Bichard  and  Salad  in  appeared  to 
be  in  a  declining  state  ;  and  they  respectively  suffered  the  evils 
of  distant  and  domestic  warfare :  Plantagenet  was  impatient  to 
punish  a  perfidious  rival  who  had  invaded  Normandy  in  his 

**  [Not  exactly :  four  days  later.] 

97  The  expeditions  to  Asoalon,  Jerusalem,  and  Jaffa  are  related  by  Bohadin 
(p.  134-249)  and  Abnlfeda  (p.  51,  52).  The  author  of  the  Itinerary,  or  the  monk 
of  St  Albans,  cannot  exaggerate  the  Cadhi’s  account  of  the  prowess  of  Riohard 
(Vinisauf,  1.  vi.  c.  14-24,  p.  412-421;  [Matthew  Paris],  Hist.  Major,  p.  137-148); 
and  on  the  whole  of  this  war  there  is  a  marvellous  agreement  between  the  Christian 
and  Mahometan  writers,  who  mutually  praise  the  virtues  of  their  enemies.  [For 
Jaffa  cp.  the  Ohron.  Anglioanum  of  Ralph  of  Coggeshall  (Rolls  Series),  who  was 
informed  by  Hugh  Neville,  an  eye-witness.] 

M  See  the  progress  of  negotiation  and  hostility,  in  Bohadin  (p.  207-260),  who 
was  himself  an  actor  in  the  treaty.  Riohard  declared  his  intention  of  retaining 
with  new  armies  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  Saiadin  answered  the 
menace  with  a  civil  oompUznent  (Vinisauf,  1.  vi.  o.  28,  p.  423). 

99  The  moet  oopious  and  original  account  of  this  holy  war  is  Galfridi  a  Vinisauf 
Itinerarium  Regis  Anglo  rum  Hi  c  hard  i  et  alio  nun  in  Terrain  Hieroeolymorum,  in 
six  books,  published  in  the  iid  volume  of  Gale’s  Scrip  tores  Hist.  Anglicans  (p. 

247-429).  [This  work  is  still  sometimes  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Geoffrey 
Vineauf.  though  Stubbs  (who  has  edited  it  for  the  Rolls  Berios  under  the  title 
Itinerarium  Regis  Rioardi,  1864)  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  his  work.  It  was 
written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  published  between  1200 
and  1220  (Stubbs,  op.  c\t.%  Introduction,  p.  Ixx.) ;  and  Stubbs  advocates  the  author¬ 
ship  of  a  certain  Richard,  canon  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Aldgate  (op.  App.  1).] 

Roger  Hovcden  [cd.  Stubbs,  4  vols.,  1868-71]  and  Matthew  Paris  [ed.  Luard,  7  vole., 

1H7J  83]  afford  likewise  many  valuable  materials;  and  the  former  describee  with 
accuracy  the  discipline  and  navigation  of  the  English  fleet.  [Add  Ralph  of 
Coggeshall,  Rolls  Series ;  op.  Appendix  1.; 
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absence ;  and  the  indefatigable  saltan  was  subdued  by  the  cries 
of  the  people,  who  was  the  victim,  and  of  the  soldiers,  who  were 
the  instruments,  of  his  martial  zeal.  The  first  demands  of  the 
king  of  England  were  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine, 
and  the  true  cross ;  and  he  firmly  declared  that  himself  and  his 
brother-pilgrims  would  end  their  lives  in  the  pious  labour,  rather 
than  return  to  Europe  with  ignominy  and  remorse.  But  the 
conscience  of  Saladin  refused,  without  some  weighty  compensa¬ 
tion,  to  restore  the  idols,  or  promote  the  idolatry,  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians:  he  asserted,  with  equal  firmness,  his  religious  and  civil 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine ;  descanted  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  sanctity  of  Jerusalem ;  and  rejected  all  terms  of  the 
establishment,  or  partition,  of  the  Latins.  The  marriage  which 
Bichard  proposed,  of  his  sister  with  the  sultan’s  brother,  was 
defeated  by  the  difference  of  faith  ;  the  princess  abhorred  the 
embraces  of  a  Turk;  and  Adel,  or  Saphadin,  would  not  easily 
renounce  a  plurality  of  wives.  A  personal  interview  was  declined 
by  Saladin,  who  alleged  their  mutual  ignorance  of  each  other’s 
language ;  and  the  negotiation  was  managed  with  much  art 
and  delay  by  their  interpreters  and  envoys.  The  final  agree¬ 
ment  was  equally  disapproved  by  the  zealots  of  both  parties,  by 
the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  caliph  of  Bagdad.  It  was  stipulated 
that  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  sepulchre  should  be  open,  without 
tribute  or  vexation,  to  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Latin  Christians ; 
that,  after  the  demolition  of  Ascalon,  they  should  inclusively 
possess  the  sea  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre ;  that  the  count  of 
Tripoli  and  the  prince  of  Antioch  should  be  comprised  in  the 
truce;  and  that,  during  three  years  and  three  months,  all 
hostilities  should  cease.  The  principal  chiefs  of  the  two  armies 
swore  to  the  observance  of  the  treaty ;  but  the  monarchs  were 
satisfied  with  giving  their  word  and  their  right  hand ;  and  the 
royal  Majesty  was  excused  from  an  oath,  which  always  implies 
some  suspicion  of  falsehood  and  dishonour.  Richard  embarked 
for  Europe,  to  seek  a  long  captivity  and  a  premature  grave ; 
and  the  space  of  a  few  months  concluded  the  life  and  glories 
of  Saladin.  The  Orientals  describe  his  edifying  death,  which 
happened  at  Damascus ;  but  they  seem  ignorant  of  the  equal 

[Not  the  reason  assigned.  Saladin  alleged  unwillingness  to  fight  with  a 
king  after  a  friendly  interview.] 
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distribution  of  his  alms  among  the  three  religions,*0  or  of  the 
display  of  a  shroud,  instead  of  a  standard,  to  admonish  the  East 
of  the  instability  of  human  greatness.  The  unity  of  empire  was 
dissolved  by  his  death ;  his  sons  were  oppressed  by  the  stronger 
arm  of  their  uncle  Saphadin ;  the  hostile  interests  of  the  Sultans 
of  Egypt,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo 01  were  again  revived ;  and  the 
Franks  or  Latins  stood,  and  breathed,  and  hoped,  in  their  for¬ 
tresses  along  the  Syrian  coast. 

The  noblest  monument  of  a  conqueror’s  fame,  and  of  the  innooant 
terror  which  he  inspired,  is  the  Saladine  tenth,  a  general  tax,  ugb-uii' 
which  was  imposed  on  the  laity,  and  even  the  clergy,  of  the 
Latin  church,  for  the  service  of  the  holy  war.  The  practice  was 
too  lucrative  to  expire  with  the  occasion  ;  and  this  tribute  be¬ 
came  the  foundation  of  all  the  tithes  and  tenths  on  ecclesiastical 
benefices  which  have  been  granted  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to 
Catholic  sovereigns,  or  reserved  for  the  immediate  use  of  the 
apostolic  see.**  This  pecuniary  emolument  must  have  tended 
to  increase  the  interest  of  the  Popes  in  the  recovery  of  Palestine ; 
after  the  death  of  Saladin  they  preached  the  crusade  by  their 
epistles,  their  legates,  and  their  missionaries  ;  and  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  pious  work  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  zeal  and  talents  of  Innocent  the  Third.**  Under  that  young 
and  ambitious  priest  the  successors  of  8t.  Peter  attained  the 
full  meridian  of  their  greatness ;  and  in  a  reign  of  eighteen 
years  he  exercised  a  despotic  command  over  the  emperors  and 
kings,  whom  he  raised  and  deposed ;  over  the  nations,  whom  an 
interdict  of  months  or  yeais  deprived,  for  the  offence  of  their 
rulers,  of  the  exercise  of  Christian  worship.  In  the  council  of 
the  Lateran  he  acted  as  the  ecclesiastical,  almost  as  the  tem¬ 
poral,  sovereign  of  the  East  and  West.  It  was  at  the  feet  of  his 
legate  that  John  of  England  surrendered  his  crown ;  and  Inno¬ 
cent  may  boast  of  the  two  most  signal  triumphs  over  sense  and 

”  Even  Vertot  (tom.  i.  p.  2ol)  adopt*  the  foolish  notion  of  the  indifferenoe  of 
Baladin,  who  prof  eased  the  Koran  with  his  last  breath. 

M  See  the  soooeesion  of  the  Ayonbites,  in  Abolpharagios  (Dynast.  p.  227,  <fce.), 
and  the  tables  of  M.  de  Onignes,  l’Art  de  Verifier  lee  Dates,  and  the  Bibliothtqn* 
Orientate, 

"Thomaeein  (Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  tom.  iii.  p.  811*8741  has  oopioualj  treated 
of  the  origin,  abuses,  and  restrictions  of  these  tenths.  A  theory  was  started,  bat 
not  panned,  that  ther  were  rightfnlly  doe  to  the  pope,  a  tenth  of  the  Invites’  tenth 
to  the  high-priest  (Belden  on  Tithes.  See  his  Works,  ?ol.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  1068). 

**  See  the  Gee  la  Innocentii  III.  [by  a  oon  temporary]  in  Maratori,  Script.  Her. 

I tal  (tom.  iii.  p.  486-86*)  [Migne,  I*.  L.  214,  p.  xvii.  tqq.}. 
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humanity,  the  establishment  of  transubstantiation  and  the  origin 
of  the  inquisition.  At  his  voice,  two  crusades,  the  fourth  and 
the  fifth,  were  undertaken;  but,  except  a  king  of  Hungary,  the 
princes  of  the  second  order  were  at  the  head  of  the  pilgrims; 
the  forces  were  inadequate  to  the  design ;  nor  did  the  effects 
correspond  with  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  pope  and  the 
The  fonrth  people.  The  fourth  crusade  was  diverted  from  Syria  to  Con- 
S'aos  stantinople ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  or  Boman  empire 
by  the  Latins  will  form  the  proper  and  important  subject  of  the 
The  fifth,  next  chapter.  In  the  fifth, M  two  hundred  thousand  Franks  were 
landed  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile.  They  reasonably 
hoped  that  Palestine  must  be  subdued  in  Egypt,  the  seat  and 
storehouse  of  the  sultan ;  and,  after  a  siege  of  sixteen  months, 
the  Moslems  deplored  the  loss  of  Damietta.  But  the  Christian 
army  was  ruined  by  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  legate  Pela- 
gius,  who,  in  the  Pope’s  name,  assumed  the  character  of  general ; 
the  sickly  Franks  were  encompassed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Oriental  forces ;  and  it  was  by  the  evacuation  of  Dami¬ 
etta  that  they  obtained  a  safe  retreat,  some  concessions  for  the 
pilgrims,  and  the  tardy  restitution  of  the  doubtful  relic  of  the 
true  cross.  The  failure  may  in  some  measure  be  ascribed  to  the 
abuse  and  multiplication  of  the  crusades,  which  were  preached 
at  the  same  time  against  the  pagans  of  Livonia,  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  the  Albigeois  of  France,  and  the  kings  of  Sicily  of  the 
Imperial  family.*6  In  these  meritorious  services  the  volunteers 
might  acquire  at  home  the  same  spiritual  indulgence  and  a 
larger  measure  of  temporal  rewards ;  and  even  the  popes,  in 
their  zeal  against  a  domestic  enemy,  were  sometimes  tempted 
to  forget  the  distress  of  their  Syrian  brethren.  From  the  last 
age  of  the  crusades  they  derived  the  occasional  command  of  an 

94  See  the  vth  crusade,  and  the  siege  of  Damietta,  in  Jaoobns  a  Vitriaoo  (1.  iii.  p. 
1125-1149,  in  the  Gesta  Dei  of  Bongarsius),  an  eye-witness,  Bernard  Theeanrarini 

iin  Script.  Muratori,  tom.  vii.  p.  825-846,  c.  190-207),  a  contemporary,  and  Sanntos 
Secrets  Fidel.  Crude,  1.  iii.  p.  xi.  o.  4-9),  a  diligent  compiler ;  and  of  the  Arabians, 
Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  294),  and  the  Extracts  at  the  end  of  Join  vi  lie  (p.  588, 
587,  540,  547,  <fco.).  [Also  the  Gesta  obsidionis  Damiatae  in  Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  8,  p. 
1084  tqq. ;  and  ROhrioht,  Quinti  belli  saori  Script,  min.  p.  73  sqq.,  1879.  Holder- 
Egger  has  vindicated  the  authorship  for  John  Cadagnellus  (Neues  Arohiv,  16,  287 
sqq.t  1891).] 

95  To  those  who  took  the  cross  against  Mainfroy,  the  pope  (a.d.  1255)  granted 
pleniesimam  pecoatorum  remissionem.  Fideles  mirabantur  quod  tantum  eis  pro- 
mitteret  pro  sanguine  Christianorum  effundendo  quantum  pro  eruore  infidelinm 
aliquando  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  785).  A  high  flight  for  the  reason  of  the  xiiitb 
century  1 
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army  and  revenue ;  and  some  deep  reasoners  have  suspected 
that  the  whole  enterprise,  from  the  first  synod  of  Placentia,  was 
contrived  and  executed  by  the  policy  of  Borne.  The  suspicion 
is  not  founded  either  in  nature  or  in  fact.  The  successors  of 
St.  Peter  appear  to  have  followed,  rather  than  guided,  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  manners  and  prejudice ;  without  much  foresight  of  the 
seasons  or  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  gathered  the  ripe  and 
spontaneous  fruits  of  the  superstition  of  the  times.  They 
gathered  these  fruits  without  toil  or  personal  danger :  in  the 
council  of  the  Lateran,  Innocent  the  Third  declared  an  ambigu¬ 
ous  resolution  of  animating  the  crusaders  by  his  example ;  but 
the  pilot  of  the  sacred  vessel  could  not  abandon  the  helm ;  nor 
was  Palestine  ever  blessed  with  the  presence  of  a  Roman 
pontiff.90 

The  persons,  the  families,  and  estates  of  the  pilgrims  were  The  emper- 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  popes ;  and  these  spiritual  u.  fnp1.*.* 
patrons  soon  claimed  the  prerogative  of  directing  their  opera-  uSa  A  D' 
tions  and  enforcing,  by  commands  and  censures,  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  vow.  Frederic  the  Second,97  the  grandson  of 
Barbarossa,  was  successively  the  pupil,  the  enemy,  and  the  victim 
of  the  church.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  in  obedience 
to  his  guardian  Innocent  the  Third,  he  assumed  the  cross;  the 
same  promise  was  repeated  at  his  royal  and  imperial  coronations ; 
and  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Jerusalem90  for  ever  bound  tNoy ,  a.d. 
him  to  defend  the  kingdom  of  his  son  Conrad.  But,  as  Frederic 
advanced  in  age  and  authority,  he  repented  of  the  rash  engage¬ 
ments  of  his  youth ;  his  liberal  sense  and  knowledge  taught  him 
to  despise  the  phantoms  of  superstition  and  the  crowns  of  Asia ; 
he  no  longer  entertained  the  same  reverence  for  the  successors 
of  Innocent ;  and  his  ambition  was  occupied  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Italian  monarchy  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps.  But  the  sucoess 

m  This  simple  Idea  in  agreeable  to  the  good  sense  of  Mosheim  (Institut. 

Hist.  Eocles.  p.  832)  and  the  fine  philosophy  of  Hume  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p. 

330). 

97  The  original  materials  for  the  crusade  of  Frederic  IT.  may  be  drawn  from 
Richard  de  St.  Germano  (in  Moratori,  Script.  Rerun  ItaL  tom.  vii.  p.  10031013 
(Chronica  regni  Sicilia,  a  contemporary  work  preserved  in  two  redactions  :  ed. 

Pert*.  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.  zix.  p.  823  */q. ;  and  Gaudenzi  (in  the  Monument! 

Stonci,  published  by  the  SocieU  Napolitana  di  storia  patria),  1888]),  and 
Matthew  Paris  (p.  286.  291,  300,  303,  3041.  The  most  rational  moderns  are 
Fleury  (Hist.  Eocles.  tom.  xri.),  Verio t  (Chevalier*  de  Mmlthe,  tom.  i.  1.  iii.), 

Gian  none  (Is  tori  a  Civile  di  Kapoii,  tom.  ii.  t  xri.),  and  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltaiia, 
torn,  x  ». 

*"•  Yolande,  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne.] 
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of  this  project  would  have  reduced  the  popes  to  their  primitive 
simplicity ;  and,  after  the  delays  and  excuses  of  twelve  years, 
they  urged  the  emperor,  with  entreaties  and  threats,  to  fix  the 
time  and  place  of  his  departure  for  Palestine.  In  the  harbours 
of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  he  prepared  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  galleys, 
and  of  one  hundred  vessels,  that  were  framed  to  transport  and 
land  two  thousand  five  hundred  knights,  with  their  horses 
and  attendants ;  his  vassals  of  Naples  and  Germany  formed  a 
powerful  army;  and  the  number  of  English  crusaders  was 
magnified  to  sixty  thousand  by  the  report  of  fame.  But  the 
inevitable  or  affected  slowness  of  these  mighty  preparations 
consumed  the  strength  and  provisions  of  the  more  indigent 
pilgrims ;  the  multitude  was  thinned  by  sickness  and  desertion, 
and  the  sultry  summer  of  Calabria  anticipated  the  mischiefs 
of  a  Syrian  campaign.  At  length  the  emperor  hoisted  sail  at 
u.d.  is97]  Brundusium,  with  a  fleet  and  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  but 
he  kept  the  sea  no  more  than  three  days ;  and  his  hasty  retreat, 
which  was  ascribed  by  his  friends  to  a  grievous  indisposition,  was 
accused  by  his  enemies  as  a  voluntary  and  obstinate  obedience. 
For  suspending  his  vow  was  Frederic  excommunicated  by  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Ninth ;  for  presuming,  the  next  year,  to  accomplish 
his  vow,  he  was  again  excommunicated  by  the  same  pope.*® 
While  he  served  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  a  crusade  was 
preached  against  him  in  Italy;  and  after  his  return  he  was 
compelled  to  ask  pardon  for  the  injuries  which  he  had  suffered. 
The  clergy  and  military  orders  of  Palestine  were  previously  in¬ 
structed  to  renounce  his  communion  and  dispute  his  commands ; 
and  in  his  own  kingdom  the  emperor  was  forced  to  consent 
that  the  orders  of  the  camp  should  be  issued  in  the  name  of 
[March  is.  God  and  of  the  Christian  republic.  Frederic  entered  Jerusalem 
A  D'  in  triumph ;  and  with  his  own  hands  (for  no  priest  would  per¬ 
form  the  office)  he  took  the  crown  from  the  altar  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.  But  the  patriarch  cast  an  interdict  on  the  church 
which  his  presence  had  profaned ;  and  the  knights  of  the  hospital 
and  temple  informed  the  sultan100  how  easily  he  might  be  sur¬ 
prised  and  slain  in  his  unguarded  visit  to  the  river  Jordan.  In 
such  a  state  of  fanaticism  and  faction,  victory  was  hopeless  and 

•*  Poor  Mnratori  knows  what  to  think,  bat  knows  not  what  to  Bay,  “  Ghin6  qui 
11  oapo,”  <ko.  p.  322. 

,M  [Al-KAmil  Mohammad,  1218-1288.] 
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defence  was  difficult ;  bat  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous 
peace  may  be  imputed  to  the  discord  of  the  Mahometans,  and 
their  personal  esteem  for  the  character  of  Frederic.  The 
enemy  of  the  church  is  accused  of  maintaining  with  the  mis¬ 
creants  an  intercourse  of  hospitality  and  friendship,  unworthy 
of  a  Christian ;  of  despising  the  barrenness  of  the  land ;  and 
of  indulging  a  profane  thought  that,  if  Jehovah  had  seen  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  he  never  would  have  selected  Palestine  for 
the  inheritance  of  his  chosen  people.  Yet  Frederic  obtained  from 
the  sultan  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem,  of  Bethlem  and  Nazareth, 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon;  the  Latins  were  allowed  to  inhabit  and 
fortify  the  city ;  an  equal  code  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
was  ratified  for  the  sectaries  of  Jesus,  and  those  of  Mahomet ; 
and,  while  the  former  worshipped  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  the 
latter  might  pray  and  preach  in  the  mosque  of  the  temple,101 
from  whence  the  prophet  undertook  his  nocturnal  journey  to 
heaven.  The  clergy  deplored  this  scandalous  toleration;  and 
the  weaker  Moslems  were  gradually  expelled  ;  but  every  rational 
object  of  the  crusades  was  accomplished  without  bloodshed ;  the 
churches  were  restored,  the  monasteries  were  replenished ;  and,  in 
the  space  of  fifteen  years,  the  Latins  of  Jerusalem  exceeded  the 
number  of  six  thousand.  This  peace  and  prosperity,  for  which 
they  were  ungrateful  to  their  benefactor,  was  terminated  by  the 
irruption  of  the  strange  and  savage  hordes  of  Carizmians.10* inTM^nof 
Flying  from  the  arms  of  the  Moguls,  those  shepherds  of  the  mini. 
Caspian  rolled  headlong  on  Syria ; 101  and  the  union  of  the  Franks 
with  the  sultans  of  Aleppo,  Hems,  and  Damascus  was  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  stem  the  violence  of  the  torrent.  Whatever  stood 
against  them  was  cut  off  by  the  sword  or  dragged  into  captivity  ; 
the  military  orders  were  almost  exterminated  in  a  single  battle;  rn*uicof 
and  in  the  pillage  of  the  city,  in  the  profanation  of  the  holy  i»«“6c»d 
sepulchre,  the  (jatins  confess  and  regret  the  modesty  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens. 

Of  the  seven  crusades,  the  two  last  were  undertaken  by 

’•>  The  clergy  artfully  confounded  the  mosque,  or  ohuroh  of  the  temple,  with 
the  holy  sepulchre;  and  their  wilful  error  haa  deceived  both  Vertot  and  M  a  re¬ 
tort. 

)nTh«  irrupt. on  of  the  Carizm.ane,  or  Coraamine,  is  related  by  Matthew  Faria 
(p.  540.  547),  and  by  Joinvdle,  Nangia,  and  the  Arabians  (p.  Ill,  112,  191,  192, 

528.  530) 

[They  were  called  in  as  allies  by  the  Bultan  of  Pgypi,  Ae-Salih  Ayyub.] 
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St.  Louis, 
and  the 
sixth  cru¬ 
sade.  A.I 
1948-1264 


Louis  the  Ninth,  king  of  France,  who  lost  his  liberty  in  Egypt, 
and  his  life  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Twenty-eight  years  after 
his  death,  he  was  canonized  at  Borne  ;  and  sixty-five  miracles 
were  readily  found,  and  solemnly  attested,  to  justify  the  claim 
of  the  royal  saint.104  The  voice  of  history  renders  a  more 
honourable  testimony,  that  he  united  the  virtues  of  a  king,  an 
hero,  and  a  man ;  that  his  martial  spirit  was  tempered  by  the 
love  of  private  and  public  justice;  and  that  Louis  was  the 
father  of  his  people,  the  friend  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  terror 
of  the  infidels.  Superstition  alone,  in  all  the  extent  of  her  bale¬ 
ful  influence,100  corrupted  his  understanding  and  his  heart ;  his 
devotion  stooped  to  admire  and  imitate  the  begging  friars  of 
Francis  and  Dominic ;  he  pursued  with  blind  and  cruel  zeal  the 
enemies  of  the  faith ;  and  the  best  of  kings  twice  descended 
from  his  throne  to  seek  the  adventures  of  a  spiritual  knight- 
errant.  A  monkish  historian  would  have  been  content  to  ap¬ 
plaud  the  most  despicable  part  of  his  character ;  but  the  noble 
and  gallant  Joinville,100  who  shared  the  friendship  and  captivity 
of  Louis,  has  traced  with  the  pencil  of  nature  the  free  portrait 
of  his  virtues,  as  well  a6  of  his  failings.  From  this  intimate 
knowledge  we  may  learn  to  suspect  the  political  views  of  de¬ 
pressing  their  great  vassals,  which  are  so  often  imputed  to  the 
royal  authors  of  the  crusades.  Above  all  the  princes  of  the 
middle  age,  Louis  the  Ninth  successfully  laboured  to  restore 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  but  it  was  at  home,  and  not  in 
the  East,  that  he  acquired  for  himself  and  his  posterity ;  his 
vow  was  the  result  of  enthusiasm  and  sickness ;  and,  if  he  were 
the  promoter,  he  was  likewise  the  victim,  of  this  holy  madness. 

104  Bead,  if  you  can,  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Louis,  by  the  oonfesaor  of 
Queen  Margaret  (p.  291-528.  Joinville,  du  Louvre).  > 

106  He  believed  all  that  Mother-church  taught  (Joinville,  p.  10),  but  he  cautioned 
Joinville  against  disputing  with  infidels.  “  L’omme  lay,”  said  he  in  his  old 
language,  “  quand  il  ot  medire  de  la  loy  Chrestienne,  ne  doit  pas  deffendre  la  loy 
Ohrestienne  ne  mais  que  de  l’esp4e,  de  quoi  il  doit  donner  parmi  le  ventre  dedena, 
tant  oomme  elle  y  pent  entrer  ”  (p.  12  [c.  10]). 

106 1  have  two  editions  of  Joinville :  the  one  (PariB,  1688)  most  valuable  for  the 
Observations  of  Duoange;  the  other  (Paris,  au  Louvre,  1761)  most  precious  for 
the  pure  and  authentic  text,  a  Ms.  of  which  has  been  recently  discovered.  The  last 
editor  proves  that  the  history  of  St.  Louis  was  finished  a.d.  1309,  without  explain¬ 
ing,  or  even  admiring,  the  age  of  the  author,  which  must  have  exceeded  ninety 
yeara  (Preface,  p.  xi.,  Observations  de  Ducange,  p.  17).  [Joinville’s  Histoire  de 
Saint  Louys  IX.  may  be  now  most  conveniently  consulted  in  one  of  the  editions  of 
Natalis  de  Wailly  (1867,  1874,  Ac.).  The  fine  Paris  edition  of  1761  was  edited 
by  Mellot,  Sallier,  and  Oapperonnier,  and  included  the  Annals  of  William  des 
Nangis.] 
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For  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  France  was  exhausted  of  her  troops 
and  treasures ;  he  covered  the  sea  of  Cyprus  with  eighteen  hundred 
sails ;  the  most  modest  enumeration  amounts  to  fifty  thousand 
men  ;  and,  if  we  might  trust  his  own  confession,  as  it  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Oriental  vanity,  he  disembarked  nine  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  who 
performed  their  pilgrimage  under  the  shadow  of  his  power.107 

In  complete  armour,  the  oriflamme  waving  before  him,  Louis  He  takes 
leaped  foremost  on  the  beach  ;  and  the  strong  city  of  Damietta,  ^“249* 
which  had  cost  his  predecessors  a  siege  of  sixteen  months,  wastMAy3 
abandoned  on  the  first  assault  by  the  trembling  Moslems.  Eut 
Damietta  was  the  first  and  last  of  his  conquests ;  and  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  crusades  the  same  causes,  almost  on  the  same 
ground,  were  productive  of  similar  calamities.108  After  a  ruinous 
delay,  which  introduced  into  the  camp  the  seeds  of  an  epi¬ 
demical  disease,  the  Franks  advanced  from  the  sea-coast  towards 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  strove  to  surmount  the  unseasonable 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  opposed  their  progress.  Under 
the  eye  of  their  intrepid  monarch,  the  barons  and  knights  of 
France  displayed  their  invincible  contempt  of  danger  and  dis¬ 
cipline  :  his  brother,  the  count  of  Artois,  stormed  with  incon¬ 
siderate  valour  the  town  of  Massoura ;  and  the  carrier-pigeons 
announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  that  all  was  lost.  But 
a  soldier,  who  afterwards  usurped  the  sceptre,  rallied  the  flying  u.D.  imq. 
troops  ;  the  main  body  of  Christians  was  far  behind  their  van-MRrchl 
guard ;  and  Artois  was  overpowered  and  slain.  A  shower  of 
Greek  fire  was  incessantly  poured  on  the  invaders;  the  Nile 
was  commanded  by  the  Egyptian  galleys,  the  open  country  by 
the  Arabs ;  all  provisions  were  intercepted ;  each  day  aggravated 
the  sickness  and  famine ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  retreat 
was  found  to  be  necessary  and  impracticable.  The  Oriental 
writers  confess  that  Louis  might  have  escaped,  if  he  would 
have  deserted  his  subjects :  he  was  made  prisioner,  with  the 

197  Join  rill*,  p.  S3  ;  Arabic  Extract*,  p.  549. 

The  last  editor*  have  enriched  their  Joinrille  with  large  and  oar i our  extract* 
from  the  Arabio  hietorian*,  Maorizi,  Abulfeda,  Ac.  See  likewise  Abulpharagiu* 

(Dynast  p.  822-325),  who  calls  him  by  the  corrupt  name  of  IiecUfrans.  Matthew 
Pans  (p.  6*3,  684)  has  described  the  rival  folly  of  the  French  and  English  who 
fooght  and  fell  at  Maeeoora.  [Makrizi's  important  work  is  now  accessible  in 
Qaaimnere’s  French  translation.  See  Appendix  1.  The  crusade  has  been  recently 
narrated  by  E.  J.  Davis  in  a  work  entitled  Invasion  of  Egypt  in  a.d.  1249  by  Louis 
IX.  of  France  and  a  Qibiory  of  the  Contemporary  Sultans  of  Egypt  (1897).] 
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greatest  part  of  his  nobles;  all  who  could  not  redeem  their 
lives  by  service  or  ransom  were  inhumanly  massacred ;  and  the 
walls  of  Cairo  were  decorated  with  a  circle  of  Christian  heads.109 
Ht«o*g-  The  king  of  France  was  loaded  with  chains ;  but  the  generous 
sgrot.  victor,  a  great-grandson  of  the  brother  of  Saladin,  sent  a  robe  of 
Aprs  5—  honour  to  his  royal  captive ;  and  his  deliverance,  with  that  of 
ay  his  soldiers,  was  obtained  by  the  restitution  of  Damietta 110  and 
the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  pieoes  of  gold.  In  a 
soft  and  luxurious  climate,  the  degenerate  children  of  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Noureddin  and  Saladin  were  incapable  of  resisting 
the  flower  of  European  chivalry ;  they  triumphed  by  the  arms 
of  their  slaves  or  Mamalukes,  the  hardy  natives  of  Tartary, 
who  at  a  tender  age  had  been  purchased  of  the  8yrian  mer¬ 
chants,  and  were  educated  in  the  camp  and  palace  of  the 
sultan.  But  Egypt  soon  afforded  a  new  example  of  the  danger 
of  praetorian  bands ;  and  the  rage  of  these  ferocious  animals, 
who  had  been  let  loose  on  the  strangers,  was  provoked  to  de¬ 
vour  their  benefactor.  In  the  pride  of  conquest,  Touran 
u.d.  law,  Shah,111  the  last  of  his  race,  was  murdered  by  his  Mamalukes  ; 
and  the  most  daring  of  the  assassins  entered  the  chamber  of 
the  captive  king,  with  drawn  scymetars,  and  their  hands  im¬ 
brued  in  the  blood  of  their  sultan.  The  firmnesB  of  Louis 
commanded  their  respect ; m  their  avarice  prevailed  over  cruelty 

109  Savary,  in  his  agreeable  Lettres  sur  l’Egypt,  hae  given  a  description  of 
Damietta  (tom.  i.  lettre  xxiii.  p.  274-290)  and  a  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  St. 
Louis  (xxv.  p.  806).  [In  his  Art  of  War,  ii.  p.  388-50,  Oman  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  battle  of  Mansurah.  He  shows  that  the  battle  was  loBt  because  the  reckless 
charge  of  Robert  of  Artois  led  to  the  separation  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry ;  and  it 
was  only  by  a  combination  of  cavalry  and  infantry  that  it  was  possible  to  deal  with 
the  horse-archers  of  the  East.] 

110  For  the  ransom  of  St.  Louis,  a  million  of  byzants  was  asked  and  granted ; 
but  the  sultan’s  generosity  reduced  that  sum  to  800,000  bysants,  which  are  valued 
by  Joinvilie  at  400,000  French  livres  of  his  own  time,  and  expressed  by  Matthew 
Paris  by  100,000  marks  of  silver  (Duoange,  Dissertation  xx.  sur  Joinvilie). 

m  [Al-Muazzam  Turan  Shah,  a.d.  1249-60.] 

us  The  idea  of  the  emirs  to  choose  Louis  for  their  sultan  is  seriously  attested 
by  Joinvilie  (p.  77,  78),  and  does  not  appear  to  me  so  absurd  as  to  M.  de  Voltaire 
(Hist.  G6n6rale,  tom.  ii.  p.  886,  387).  The  Mamalukes  themselves  were  strangers, 
rebels,  and  equals ;  they  had  felt  his  valour,  they  hoped  his  conversion  :  and  such 
a  motion,  which  was  not  seconded,  might  be  made  perhaps  by  a  secret  Christian 
in  their  tumultuous  assembly.  [An  interesting  monument  of  Mamluk  history  at 
this  time  is  a  coin  of  the  Mamluk  queen,  Shajar  ad-Durr,  the  Tree  of  Pearls,  who 
had  risen  from  the  condition  of  a  slave.  When  the  French  landed  in  1249,  she 
oonoealed  the  death  of  her  husband  Salih.  After  the  battle  of  Mansurah,  the  heir 
died,  and  she  was  proclaimed  queen,  and  reigned  alone  2£  months.  Then  she 
married  one  Aibak ;  slew  him  ;  and  was  herself  beaten  to  death  by  the  slaves  of  a 
divorced  wife  of  Aibak.  The  coin  was  struck  at  the  moment  of  the  discomfiture  of 
St.  Louis.  See  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  Coins  and  Medals,  p.  158-161.] 
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and  zeal;  the  treaty  was  accomplished;  and  the  king  of 
France,  with  the  relics  of  his  army,  was  permitted  to  embark 
for  Palestine.  He  wasted  four  years  within  the  walls  of  Acre, 
nnable  to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  unwilling  to  return  without  (Return  to 
glory  to  his  native  country.  “1*43 

The  memory  of  his  defeat  excited  Louis,  after  sixteen  years 
of  wisdom  and  repose,  to  undertake  the  seventh  and  last  of  the 
crnsades.  His  finances  were  restored,  his  kingdom  was  en¬ 
larged  ;  a  new  generation  of  warriors  had  arisen,  and  he  em¬ 
barked  with  fresh  confidence  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  horse 
and  thirty  thousand  foot.  The  loss  of  Antioch  had  provoked 
the  enterprise ;  a  wild  hope  of  baptizing  the  King  of  Tunis 
tempted  him  to  steer  for  the  African  coast ;  and  the  report  of 
an  immense  treasure  reconciled  his  troops  to  the  delay  of  their 
voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Instead  of  a  proselyte  he  found  a 
siege  ;  the  French  panted  and  died  on  the  burning  sands ;  St.  m«d*»th 
Louis  expired  in  his  tent ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  closed  his  eyes  Tuni*.  in 
than  his  son  and  successor  gave  the  signal  of  the  retreat.11*  “  It  seventh 
is  thus/’  says  a  lively  writer,  “that  a  Christian  king  died  near a.d.  1*70. 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  waging  war  against  the  sectaries  of 
Mahomet,  in  a  land  to  which  Dido  had  introduced  the  deities 
of  Syria.”114 

A  more  unjust  and  absurd  constitution  cannot  be  devised  than  TheMam*. 
that  which  condemns  the  natives  of  a  country  to  perpetual  ser-  rS5£  a.d. 
vitude,  under  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  strangers  and  slaves.  l3s0’mi 
Yet  such  has  been  the  state  of  Egypt  above  five  hundred 
years.  The  most  illustrious  sultans  of  the  Baharite  and  Borgite 
dynasties115  were  themselves  promoted  from  the  Tartar  and 
Circassian  bands;  and  the  four-and-twenty  beys  or  military 
chiefs,  have  ever  been  succeeded  not  by  their  sons  but  by  their 
servants.  They  produce  the  great  charter  of  their  liberties,  the 

m  See  the  expedition  in  the  Annals  of  Si  Louis,  by  William  de  Nangis,  p.  270- 
2S7,  and  the  Arabio  Extracts,  p.  545,  555  of  the  Louvre  edition  of  Joinville.  [R. 

Steinfeld,  Ludwigs  dee  Heiligen  Kreuzsug  nach  Tunis,  1270,  und  die  Politik 
Karls  I.  von  Sizilien  (1896).] 

UA  Voltaire,  Hist.  G6n4rale,  tom.  ii.  p.  391. 

m  The  chronology  of  the  two  dynasties  of  Mamalukes,  the  Baharites,  Turks  or 
Tartars  of  Kipzak,  and  the  Borgites,  Circassians,  is  given  by  Pooook  (Prolegom. 
ad  Abulpharag.  p.  6-31),  and  de  Quignes  (tom.  i.  p.  264-270)  [see  S.  Lane-Poole, 
Mohammedan  Dynasties,  p.  80-83] ;  thoir  history  from  Abulfeda,  Maorizi,  Ac.,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  by  the  same  M.  de  Guignes  (tom.  iv.  p.  110-328). 

[Weil's  Gesoh.  der  Chalifen,  vols.  4  and  5.] 
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[Con¬ 
quered  by 
Salim  I. 
A.D.  1617] 


treaty  of  Selim  the  First  with  the  republic ;  u*  and  the  Othman 
emperor  still  accepts  from  Egypt  a  slight  acknowledgment  of 
tribute  and  subjection.117  With  some  breathing  intervals  of 
peace  and  order,  the  two  dynasties  are  marked  as  a  period  of 
rapine  and  bloodshed ;  U8  but  their  throne,  however  shaken,  re¬ 
posed  on  the  two  pillars  of  discipline  and  valour ;  their  sway 
extended  over  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  and  Syria;  their  Mama- 
lukes  were  multiplied  from  eight  hundred  to  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  horse ;  and  their  numbers  were  increased  by  a  provincial 
militia  of  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  foot,  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  aid  of  sixty-six  thousand  Arabs.119  Princes  of  such 
power  and  spirit  could  not  long  endure  on  their  coast  an 
hostile  and  independent  nation  ;  and,  if  the  ruin  of  the  Franks 
was  postponed  about  forty  years,  they  were  indebted  to  the 
cares  of  an  unsettled  reign,  to  the  invasion  of  the  Mogols,  and  to 
the  occasional  aid  of  some  warlike  pilgrims.  Among  these,  the 
English  reader  will  observe  the  name  of  our  first  Edward,  who 
assumed  the  cross  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  Henry.  At  the 
head  of  a  thousand  soldiers,  the  future  conqueror  of  Wales  and 
Scotland  delivered  Acre  from  a  siege ;  marched  as  far  as 
Nazareth  with  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men ;  emulated  the 
fame  of  his  uncle  Bichard  ;  extorted,  by  his  valour,  a  ten  years’ 
truce;  and  escaped,  with  a  dangerous  wound,  from  the  dagger 
of  a  fanatic  assassin.130  Antioch,1®  whose  situation  had  been 

118  Sa vary,  Lettres  but  l’Egypt,  tom.  ii.  lettre  xv.  p.  189-208.  I  mmh  question 
the  authenticity  of  this  oopy  ;  yet  it  is  true  that  Sultan  Selim  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Circassians  or  Mamalukea  of  Egypt,  and  left  them  in  possession  of  arms, 
riches,  and  power.  See  a  new  Abr6g6  de  l’Histoire  Ottomane,  composed  in  Egypt, 
and  translated  by  M.  Digeon  (tom.  i.  p.  55-68,  Paris,  1781),  a  curious,  authentic, 
and  national  history. 

117  [And  Egypt  was  governed  by  a  Turkish  Pasha,  whose  power  was  limited  by 
the  oounoil  of  beys.] 

118  Si  totum  quo  regnum  oooup&runt  tempos  respioias,  presertim  quod  fini 
propius,  roperies  iUud  bellis,  pugnis,  injuriis,  ao  rapinis  refertum  (A1  Jannabi,  apud 
Pooock,  p.  31).  The  reign  of  Mohammed  (a.d.  1311-1841)  affords  an  happy  excep¬ 
tion  (de  Guignes,  tom.  iv.  p.  208-210). 

119  They  are  now  reduced  to  8500  ;  but  the  expense  of  each  Mamaluke  may  be 
rated  at  100  louis,  and  Egypt  groans  under  the  avarice  and  insolence  of  these 
strangers  (Voyages  de  Volney,  tom.  i.  p.  89-187). 

120  See  Carte’s  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  165-175,  and  his  original  authors, 
Thomas  Wikes  [Wykes ;  ed.  by  Luard,  Annales  Monastioi,  iv.  1869)  and  Walter 
Hemingford  [Walterus  Gisbumiensis ;  ed.  by  H.  C.  Hamilton  tor  the  English 
Historical  Society,  1848]  (1.  iii.  c.  34,  35)  in  Gale’s  Collections  (tom.  ii.  p.  97,  589* 
592).  They  are  both  ignorant  of  the  Prinoess  Eleanor’s  piety  in  suoking  the 
poisoned  wound,  and  saving  her  husband  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life. 

191  Sanutus,  Secret.  Fidelium  Gruels,  1.  iii.  p.  xii.  o.  9,  and  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des 
Huns,  tom.  iv.  p.  143,  from  the  Arabio  historians. 
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lees  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  the  holy  war,  was  finaflyLoffo^ 
occupied  and  ruined  by  Bondocdar,  or  Bibars,122  sultan  of  Egypt  aj>.  im. 
and  Syria ;  the  Latin  principality  was  extinguished ;  and  the 
first  seat  of  the  Christian  name  was  dispeopled  by  the  slaughter 
of  seventeen,  and  the  captivity  of  one  hundred  thousand,  of  her 
inhabitants.  The  maritime  towns  of  Laodicea,  Gabala,  Tripoli, 
Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Jaffa,  and  the  stronger  castles  of  the 
Hospitalers  and  Templars,  successively  fell ;  and  the  whole  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Franks  was  confined  to  the  city  and  colony  of  St. 

John  of  Acre,  which  is  sometimes  described  by  the  more  classic 
title  of  Ptolemais. 

After  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,m  which  is  distant  about 
seventy  miles,  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Latin  Christians, 
and  was  adorned  with  strong  and  stately  buildings,  with  aque¬ 
ducts,  an  artificial  port,  and  a  double  wall.  The  population  was 
increased  by  the  incessant  streams  of  pilgrims  and  fugitives  ;  in 
the  pauses  of  hostility  the  trade  of  the  East  and  West  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  this  convenient  station ;  and  .the  market  could  offer 
the  produce  of  every  clime  and  the  interpreters  of  every  tongue. 

But  in  this  conflux  of  nations  every  vice  was  propagated  and 
practised;  of  all  the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  Mahomet,  the  male 
and  female  inhabitants  of  Acre  were  esteemed  the  most  corrupt ; 
nor  could  the  abuse  of  religion  be  corrected  by  the  discipline  of 
law.  The  city  had  many  sovereigns,  and  no  government.  The 
kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus,  of  the  house  of  Lusignan,  the 
princes  of  Antioch,  the  counts  of  Tripoli  and  Sidon,  the  great 
masters  of  the  Hospital,  the  Temple,  and  the  Teutonic  order, 
the  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  the  pope’s  legate,  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  assumed  an  independent  com¬ 
mand  ;  seventeen  tribunals  exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death ; 
every  criminal  was  protected  in  the  adjacent  quarter ;  and  the 
perpetual  jealousy  of  the  nations  often  burst  forth  in  acts  of 
violence  and  blood.  Some  adventurers,  who  disgraced  the  en¬ 
sign  of  the  cross,  compensated  their  want  of  pay  by  the  plunder 
of  the  Mahometan  villages;  nineteen  Syrian  merchants,  who 
traded  under  the  public  faith,  were  despoiled  and  hanged  by 


**  rBaybarw  alBundukdarl  =  the  arbalettier.] 

1,1  The  atatc  of  Acre  if  represented  in  all  the  ohronides  of  the  tixnee,  And  most 
accurately  in  John  Viliam,  1.  vii.  e.  144.  in  Moratori,  Scriptoree  Re  rum  Italic*  ram, 
tom  xi it .  p.  337.  33S. 
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the  Christians ;  and  the  denial  of  satisfaction  justified  the  arms 
of  the  snltan  Khalil.  He  inarched  against  Acre,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  horse  and  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  foot ; 
his  train  of  artillery  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  was  numerous  and 
weighty;  the  separate  timbers  of  a  single  engine  were  trans¬ 
ported  in  one  hundred  waggons ;  and  the  royal  historian,  Abul- 
feda,  who  served  with  the  troops  of  Hamah,  was  himself  a 
spectator  of  the  holy  war.  Whatever  might  be  the  vices  of  the 
Franks,  their  courage  was  rekindled  by  enthusiasm  and  despair ; 
but  they  were  tom  by  the  discord  of  seventeen  chiefs,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  on  all  sides  by  the  power  of  the  sultan.  After  a  siege 
ThejoMofof  thirty-three  days,  the  double  wall  was  forced  by  the  Moslems; 
theHoiy^  the  principal  tower  yielded  to  their  engines;  the  Mamalukes 
Iasi.  May  '  made  a  general  assault ;  the  city  was  stormed ;  and  death  or 
slavery  was  the  lot  of  sixty  thousand  Christians.  The  convent, 
or  rather  fortress,  of  the  Templars  resisted  three  days  longer ; 
but  the  great  master  was  pierced  with  an  arrow  ;  and,  of  five 
hundred  knights,  only  Jen  were  left  alive,  less  happy  than  the 
victims  of  the  sword,  if  they  lived  to  Buffer  on  a  scaffold  in  the 
unjust  and  cruel  proscription  of  the  whole  order.  The  king  of 
Jerusalem,  the  patriarch  and  the  great  master  of  the  Hospital 
effected  their  retreat  to  the  shore ;  but  the  sea  was  rough,  the 
vessels  were  insufficient ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  fugitives 
were  drowned  before  they  could  reach  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  which 
might  comfort  Lusignan  for  the  loss  of  Palestine.  By  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sultan,  the  churches  and  fortifications  of  the  Latin 
cities  were  demolished ;  a  motive  of  avarice  or  fear  still  opened 
the  holy  sepulchre  to  some  devout  and  defenceless  pilgrims ;  and 
a  mournful  and  solitary  silence  prevailed  along  the  coast  which 
had  so  long  resounded  with  the  wobld’s  debate.1*4 

134  See  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Franks,  in  Sanutus,  1.  ii.  p.  xii.  o.  11*22. 
Abulfeda,  Maorizi,  Ac.,  in  de  Guignes,  tom.  iv.  p.  162,  164,  and  Vertot,  tom.  i.  1. 
iii.  p.  407-428.  [An  important  source  for  the  siege  of  Aore  is  the  anonymous 
De  Excidio  urbis  Acconis  (falsely  ascribed  to  Adenulf  of  Anagnia)  published  in 
Martene  and  Durand,  Ampliss.  Collectio,  yoL  5,  p.  757  sqq.] 
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CHAPTER  LX 

Schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins — State  of  Constantinople — 

Revolt  of  the  Bulgarians — Isaac  Angelas  dethroned  by 
his  brother  Alexius — Origin  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  — 
Alliance  of  the  French  and  Venetians  with  the  son  of 
Isaac — Their  naval  expedition  to  Constantinople — The 
two  Sieges,  and  final  Conquest  of  the  City  by  the  Latins 

THE  restoration  of  the  Western  empire  by  Charlemagne  sobnm  of 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  Greek  8  ar88k* 
and  Latin  churches.1  A  religious  and  national  ani¬ 
mosity  still  divides  the  two  largest  communions  of  the  Christian 
world;  and  the  schism  of  Constantinople,  by  alienating  her 
most  useful  allies  and  provoking  her  most  dangerous  enemies, 
has  precipitated  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  East. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  history  the  aversion  of  the  Their  *.er- 
Greeks  for  the  Latins  has  been  often  visible  and  conspicuous.  Latin* tbe 
It  was  originally  derived  from  the  disdain  of  servitude,  inflamed, 
after  the  time  of  Constantine,  by  the  pride  of  equality  or  do¬ 
minion,  and  finally  exasperated  by  the  preference  which  their 
rebellious  subjects  had  given  to  the  alliance  of  the  Franks.  In 
every  age  the  Greeks  were  proud  of  their  superiority  in  profane 
and  religious  knowledge ;  they  had  first  received  the  light  of 
Christianity;  they  had  pronounced  the  decrees  of  the  seven 
general  councils ;  they  alone  possessed  the  language  of  Scripture 
and  philosophy ;  nor  should  the  barbarisms,  immersed  in  the 


1  In  the  successive  centuries,  from  the  ixth  to  the  xviiith,  Moeheixn  traces  the 
of  the  Greeks,  with  learning,  clearness,  and  impartiality :  the  filioqus 
llnstitut.  Hist.  EocIsb.  p.  277);  Leo  HL  p.  80S;  Photius,  p.  807,  808;  Michael 
Cerularius,  p.  870,  871,  Ac.  [The  relation  between  the  eastern  and  western 
oh  arches  is  traced  by  Duohesne  in  his  essay  L’dglise  greoque  et  le  schisme  greo, 
in  Eglises  sdpartes,  p.  188  tqq.  L.  Brihier,  Le  Sohisme  oriental  do  XI*  Si&cle, 
18W.] 
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darkness  of  the  West,2  presume  to  argne  on  the  high  and 
mysterious  questions  of  theological  science.  These  barbarians 
despised,  in  their  turn,  the  restless  and  subtle  levity  of  the 
Orientals,  the  authors  of  every  heresy;  and  blessed  their  own 
simplicity,  which  was  content  to  hold  the  tradition  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  church.  Yet,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  synods  of  Spain, 
and  afterwards  of  France,  improved  or  corrupted  the  Nicene 
creed,  on  the  mysterious  subject  of  the  third  person  of  the 
Procession  Trinity.2  In  the  long  controversies  of  the  East,  the  nature  and 
oiio«tHoly  generation  of  the  Christ  had  been  scrupulously  defined  ;  and  the 
well-known  relation  of  Father  and  Son  seemed  to  convey  a  faint 
image  to  the  human  mind.  The  idea  of  birth  was  less  analogous 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  instead  of  a  divine  gift  or  attribute, 
was  considered  by  the  Catholics  as  a  substance,  a  person,  a  God  ; 
he  was  not  begotten,  but,  in  the  orthodox  style,  he  proceeded. 
Did  he  proceed  from  the  Father  alone,  perhaps  by  the  Son? 
or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ?  The  first  of  these  opinions 
was  asserted  by  the  Greeks,  the  second  by  the  Latins ;  and  the 
addition  to  the  Nicene  creed  of  the  word  filioque  kindled  the 
flame  of  discord  between  the  Oriental  and  the  Gallic  churches. 
In  the  origin  of  the  dispute  the  Roman  pontiffs  affected  a 
character  of  neutrality  and  moderation ; 4  they  condemned  the 
innovation,  but  they  acquiesced  in  the  sentiment  of  their  trans¬ 
alpine  brethren;  they  seemed  desirous  of  casting  a  veil  of 
silence  and  charity  over  the  superfluous  research ;  and,  in  the 
correspondence  of  Charlemagne  and  Leo  the  Third,  the  Pope 
assumes  the  liberality  of  a  statesman,  and  the  prince  descends 
to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  priest.6  But  the  orthodoxy 

8v<r<r«j3<is  ical  iworporcuoi,  fotipts  4k  <tk6tovs  AraftiWes,  rift  yip  'E<nr«p/#v 
fxolpas  Owrjf>xoy  yttn^tuera  [Phot.  Episft.  p.  47,  edit.  Montacut).  The  Oriental  patri¬ 
arch  continues  to  apply  tne  images  of  thunder,  earthquake,  hail,  wild-boar,  pre¬ 
cursors  of  Antichrist,  Ac.  Ac. 

9  The  mysterious  subject  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  diBoossed  in 
the  historical,  theologioal,  and  controversial  sense,  or  nonsense,  by  the  Jesuit 
Petavius  (Dogmata  Theologioa,  tom.  ii.  1.  vii.  p.  362-440).  [The  Greeks  were 
right  in  saying  that  the  filioque  was  an  innovation  on  the  symbolnm  recognized  by 
the  first  four  Councils.] 

4  Before  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  he  placed  two  shields  of  the  weight  of  34$ 
pounds  of  pure  silver,  on  whioh  he  inscribed  the  text  of  both  creeds  futroque 
symbolo),  pro  amore  et  cauteld  orthodox©  fidei  (Anastas,  in  Leon.  HI.  in  Muratori, 
tom.  iii.  para  i.  p.  208).  His  language  most  dearly  proves  that  neither  the 
filioque  nor  the  Athanasian  creed  were  received  at  Borne  about  the  year  830. 

5  The  Missi  of  Charlemagne  pressed  him  to  declare  that  all  who  rejected  the 
filioque ,  at  least  the  doctrine,  must  be  damned.  All,  replies  the  Pope,  are  not 
capable  of  reaching  the  altiora  mysteria ;  qui  potuerit,  et  non  voluerit,  salvos  esse 
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of  Rome  spontaneously  obeyed  the  impulse  of  her  temporal 
policy ;  and  the  filioque,  which  Leo  wished  to  erase,  was  tran¬ 
scribed  in  the  symbol,  and  chaunted  in  the  liturgy,  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  are  held  as  the 
Catholic  faith,  without  which  none  can  be  saved;  and  both 
Papists  and  Protestants  must  now  sustain  and  return  the 
anathemas  of  the  Greeks,  who  deny  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Bon,  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  Such  articles  variety  oi 
of  faith  are  not  susceptible  of  treaty ;  but  the  rules  of  discipline 
will  vary  in  remote  and  independent  churches ;  and  the  reason, pUne 
even  of  divines,  might  allow  that  the  difference  is  inevitable 
and  harmless.  The  craft  or  superstition  of  Rome  has  imposed 
on  her  priests  and  deacons  the  rigid  obligation  of  celibacy; 
among  the  Greeks,  it  is  confined  to  the  bishops ;  the  loss  is 
compensated  by  dignity  or  annihilated  by  age ;  and  the  parochial 
clergy,  the  papas,  enjoy  the  conjugal  society  of  the  wives  whom 
they  have  married  before  their  entrance  into  holy  orders.  A 
question  concerning  the  Azyma  was  fiercely  debated  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  the  essence  of  the  Eucharist  was  supposed, 
in  the  East  and  West,  to  depend  on  the  use  of  leavened  or 
unleavened  bread.  Shall  I  mention  in  a  serious  history  the 
furious  reproaches  that  were  urged  against  the  Latins,  who,  for 
a  long  while,  remained  on  the  defensive?  They  neglected  to 
abstain,  according  to  the  apostolical  decree,  from  things  strangled 
and  from  blood;  they  fasted,  a  Jewish  observance  1  on  the 
Saturday  of  each  week ;  during  the  first  week  of  Lent  they 
permitted  the  use  of  milk  and  cheese;*  their  infirm  monks 
were  indulged  in  the  taste  of  flesh ;  and  animal  grease  was 
substituted  for  the  want  of  vegetable  oil ;  the  holy  chrism  or 
unction  in  baptism  was  reserved  to  the  episcopal  order ;  the 
bishops,  as  the  bridegrooms  of  their  churches,  were  decorated 
with  rings ;  their  priests  shaved  their  faces,  and  baptized  by  a 
single  immersion.  Such  were  the  crimes  which  provoked  the 
zeal  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople ;  and  which  were  justi¬ 
fied  with  equal  zeal  by  the  doctors  of  the  Latin  church.7 

non  potest  (Collect.  Concil.  tom.  lx.  p.  277-286).  The  potusrit  would  leave  a  large 
loop-hole  of  salvation  t 

0  In  France,  after  some  harsher  laws,  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  is  now  re¬ 
laxed  ;  milk,  cheese  and  butter  are  become  a  perpetual,  and  eggs  an  annual,  in¬ 
dulgence  in  Lent  (Vie  priv£e  des  Francois,  tom.  ii.  p.  27-38). 

TThe  original  monuments  of  the  schism,  of  the  charges  of  the  O reeks  against 
the  Latins,  are  deposited  in  the  Epistles  of  Photius  (Epist.  Enoyolica,  ii.  p.  47-61 
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Ambitions 
quarrels  of 
Photius, 
patriarch 
of  Con¬ 
stanti¬ 
nople.  with 
the  Popea 
a.d.  85T-886 
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[a.d.  867] 


Bigotry  and  national  aversion  are  powerful  magnifiers  of 
every  object  of  dispute ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  the  schism 
of  the  Greeks  may  be  traced  in  the  emulation  of  the  leading 
prelates,  who  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  old  metropolis 
superior  to  all,  and  of  the  reigning  capital  inferior  to  none,  in 
the  Christian  world.  About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
Photius,8  an  ambitious  layman,  the  captain  of  the  guards  and 
principal  secretary,  was  promoted  by  merit  and  favour  to  the 
more  desirable  office  of  patriarch  of  Constantinople.9  In  science, 
even  ecclesiastical  science,  he  surpassed  the  clergy  of  the  age ; 
and  the  purity  of  his  morals  has  never  been  impeached  ;  but 
his  ordination  was  hasty,  his  rise  was  irregular ;  and  Ignatius, 
his  abdicated  predecessor,  was  yet  supported  by  the  public  com¬ 
passion  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  adherents.  They  appealed  to 
the  tribunal  of  Nicholas  the  First,  one  of  the  proudest  and 
most  aspiring  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  embraced  the  wel¬ 
come  opportunity  of  judging  and  condemning  his  rival  of  the 
East.  Their  quarrel  was  embittered  by  a  conflict  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  king  and  nation  of  the  Bulgarians  ;  nor  was  their 
recent  conversion  to  Christianity  of  much  avail  to  either  prelate, 
unless  he  could  number  the  proselytes  among  the  subjects  of 
his  power.  With  the  aid  of  his  court,  the  Greek  patriarch  was 
victorious ;  but  in  the  furious  contest  he  deposed,  in  his  turn, 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  involved  the  Latin  Church  in 
the  reproach  of  heresy  and  schism.  Photius  sacrificed  the 
peace  of  the  world  to  a  short  and  precarious  reign ;  he  fell  with 
his  patron,  the  Cesar  Baidas  ; 10  and  Basil  the  Macedonian  per¬ 
formed  an  act  of  justice  in  the  restoration  of  Ignatius,  whose 
age  and  dignity  had  not  been  sufficiently  respected.  From  his 
monastery,  or  prison,  Photius  solicited  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
by  pathetic  complaints  and  artful  flattery ;  and  the  eyes  of  his 

[Ep.  4  in  the  ed.  of  Valettas,  p.  165  sqq.]  and  of  Michael  Cerolarins  (Canisii 
Antiq.  Lectiones,  tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  281-824,  edit.  Basnage,  with  the  prolix  answer 
of  Cardinal  Humbert  [in  0.  Will,  Acta  et  soripta  quae  de  oontroversiis  oedema* 
graeoae  et  latinae  seculo  xi.  composite  extant,  p.  172  sqq. ;  and  in  Migne,  P.  Q. 
vol  120,  752  sqq.]). 

8  The  xth  volume  of  the  Venice  edition  of  the  Coonoils  contains  all  the  acts 
of  the  synods,  and  history  of  Photins ;  they  are  abridged  with  a  faint  tinge  of 
prejndioe  or  prudence,  by  Dupin  and  Fleury.  [The  fullest  modern  history  otf 
Photius  is  Hergenrother’s  biography,  cp.  Appendix  1.] 

9  [As  successor  of  Ignatius,  who  was  deposed  because  he  had  offended  th# 
Emperor  Miohael  III.  and  his  uncle,  G&sar  Bardas.] 

10 [Photius  did  not  fall  with  Bardas;  he  was  deposed  after  the  death  of 
Miohael  III.] 
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rival  ware  scarcely  closed  when  he  was  again  restored  to  theUj>.srn 
throne  of  Constantinople.  After  the  death  of  Basil,  he  ex¬ 
perienced  the  vicissitudes  of  courts  and  the  ingratitude  of  a  royal  u.».  ssei 
pupil ;  the  patriarch  was  again  deposed,  and  in  his  last  solitary 
hours  he  might  regret  the  freedom  of  a  secular  and  studious  [Phouai 
life.  In  each  revolution,  the  breath,  the  nod,  of  the  sovereign  ° 
had  been  accepted  by  a  submissive  clergy;  and  a  synod  of 
three  hundred  bishops  was  always  prepared  to  hail  the  triumph, 
or  to  stigmatize  the  fall,  of  the  holy  or  the  execrable  Photius.u 
By  a  delusive  promise  of  succour  or  reward,  the  popes  were 
tempted  to  countenance  these  various  proceedings,  and  the 
synods  of  Constantinople  were  ratified  by  their  epistles  or  legates. 

But  the  court  and  the  people,  Ignatius  and  Photius;  were  equally 
adverse  to  their  claims ;  their  ministers  were  insulted  or  im¬ 
prisoned  ;  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  forgotten ; 
Bulgaria  was  for  ever  annexed  to  the  Byzantine  throne ;  and 
the  schism  was  prolonged  by  the  rigid  censure  of  all  the  multi¬ 
plied  ordinations  of  an  irregular  patriarch.  The  darkness  and 
corruption  of  the  tenth  century  suspended  the  intercourse,  with¬ 
out  reconciling  the  minds,  of  the  two  nations.  But,  when  the 
Norman  sword  restored  the  churches  of  Apulia  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Borne,  the  departing  flock  was  warned,  by  a  petulant 
epistle  of  the  Grecian  patriarch,  to  avoid  and  abhor  the  errors 
of  the  Latins.  The  rising  majesty  of  Rome  could  no  longer  The  popm 
brook  the  insolence  of  a  rebel ;  and  Michael  Cerularius  was 
excommunicated  in  the  heart  of  Constantinople  by  the  pope’s Ht2hotri' 
legates.  Shaking  the  dust  from  their  feet,  they  deposited  on  nopiV^d 
the  altar  of  St.  Sophia  a  direful  anathema,13  which  enumerates 
the  seven  mortal  heresies  of  the  Greeks,  and  devotes  the  guilty  July  16 
teachers,  and  their  unhappy  sectaries,  to  the  eternal  society  of 
the  devil  and  his  angels.  According  to  the  emergencies  of  the 
church  and  state  a  friendly  correspondence  was  sometimes  re¬ 
sumed  ;  the  language  of  charity  and  concord  was  sometimes 

11  The  synod  of  Constantinople,  held  in  the  year  869,  is  the  viiith  of  the 
gmieral  councils,  the  last  assembly  of  the  East  which  is  reoognised  by  the  Roman 
ehorch.  She  rejects  the  synods  of  Constantinople  of  the  yean  867  and  879, 
whieh  w ere,  however,  equally  numerous  and  noisy;  but  they  were  favourable  to 
Photius. 

11  See  this  anathema  in  the  Councils,  tom.  xi.  p.  1407-1460.  [See  Hergenrftther, 

Photius,  voL  iii.  p.  780  tqq.  for  the  eonflict  under  Cerularius,  and  the  work  of 
Brthier  cited  above,  p.  881,  n.  1.  Op.  OfrOrer,  Bysantinisohe  Oesohiohten,  vol.  ill. 
cap  28,  p.  514  tqq.] 
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affected ;  bat  the  Greeks  have  never  recanted  their  errors ;  the 
popes  have  never  repealed  their  sentence ;  and  from  this 
thunderbolt  we  may  date  the  consummation  of  the  schism. 
It  was  enlarged  by  each  ambitious  step  of  the  Boman  pontiffs ; 
the  emperors  blushed  and  trembled  at  the  ignominious  fate 
of  their  royal  brethren  of  Germany  ;  and  the  people  was  scan¬ 
dalized  by  the  temporal  power  and  military  life  of  the  Latin 
clergy.13 

Bnmityof  The  aversion  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins 14  was  nourished  and 

MKiirtUn*.  manifested  in  the  three  first  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land. 

i9oo  Alexius  Comnenus  contrived  the  absence  at  least  of  the  formid¬ 
able  pilgrims ;  Mb  successors,  Manuel  and  Isaac  Angelas,  con¬ 
spired  with  the  Moslems  for  the  ruin  of  the  greatest  princes 
of  the  Franks ;  and  their  crooked  and  malignant  policy  was 
seconded  by  the  active  and  voluntary  obedience  of  every  order 
of  their  subjects.  Of  this  hostile  temper  a  large  portion  may 
doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  of  language,  dress,  and 
manners,  wMch  severs  and  alienates  the  nations  of  the  globe. 
The  pride,  as  well  as  the  prudence,  of  the  sovereign  was  deeply 
wounded  by  the  intrusion  of  foreign  armies,  that  olaimed  a  right 
of  traversing  his  dominions  and  passing  under  the  walls  of  his 
capital ;  his  subjects  were  insulted  and  plundered  by  the  rude 
strangers  of  the  West;  and  the  hatred  of  the  pusillanimous 
Greeks  was  sharpened  by  secret  envy  of  the  bold  and  pious 
enterprises  of  the  Franks.  But  these  profane  causes  of  national 
enmity  were  fortified  and  inflamed  by  the  venom  of  religious 
zeal.  Instead  of  a  kind  embrace,  an  hospitable  reception  from 
their  Christian  brethren  of  the  East,  every  tongue  was  taught 
to  repeat  the  names  of  schismatio  and  heretic,  more  odious  to  an 
orthodox  ear  than  those  of  pagan  and  infidel ;  instead  of  being 
loved  for  the  general  conformity  of  faith  and  worship,  they  were 
abhorred  for  some  rules  of  discipline,  some  questions  of  theology, 
in  wMch  themselves  or  their  teachers  might  differ  from  the 
Oriental  church.  In  the  crusade  of  Louis  the  Seventh,  the 

11  Anna  Comnena  (Alexiad,  1.  i.  p.  31-38  [o.  13])  represents  the  abhorrenoe,  not 
only  of  the  ohuroh,  bnt  of  the  palaae,  for  Gregory  VII.,  the  popes,  and  the  Latin 
communion.  The  style  of  Cinnamus  and  Nioet&s  is  still  more  vehement.  Tat 
how  calm  is  the  voice  of  history  compared  with  that  of  polemios ! 

14  [The  disputes  over  trivial  points  of  theology  and  ceremony  were  the  expression 
of  the  national  enmity  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  and  this  aversion  was  the  deeper 
cause  of  the  schism.] 
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Greek  clergy  washed  and  purified  the  altars  which  had  been 
defiled  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  French  priest.  The  companions  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa  deplore  the  injuries  which  they  endured, 
both  in  word  and  deed,  from  the  peculiar  rancour  of  the  bishops 
and  monks.  Their  prayers  and  sermons  excited  the  people 
against  the  impious  barbarians ;  and  the  patriarch  is  accused  of 
declaring  that  the  faithful  might  obtain  the  redemption  of  all 
their  sins  by  the  extirpation  of  the  schismatics.1*  An  enthusiast, 
named  Dorotheus,  alarmed  the  fears,  and  restored  the  con¬ 
fidence,  of  the  emperor,  by  a  prophetic  assurance  that  the 
German  heretic,  after  assaulting  the  gate  of  Blachernes,  would 
be  made  a  signal  example  of  the  divine  vengeance.  The  pas¬ 
sage  of  these  mighty  armies  were  rare  and  perilous  events ;  but 
the  crusades  introduced  a  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  which  enlarged  their  knowledge  without 
abating  their  prejudices.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  Constan-Thei»uni 
tinople  demanded  the  productions  of  every  climate;  these  im-itantinopie 
ports  were  balanced  by  the  art  and  labour  of  her  numerous 
inhabitants ;  her  situation  invites  the  commerce  of  the  world  ; 
and,  in  every  period  of  her  existence,  that  commerce  has  been 
in  the  bands  of  foreigners.  After  the  decline  of  Amalphi,  the 
Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese  introduced  their  factories  and 
settlements  into  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  their  services  were 
rewarded  with  honours  and  immunities;  they  acquired  the  pos¬ 
session  of  lands  and  houses ;  their  families  were  multiplied  by 
marriages  with  the  natives ;  and,  after  the  toleration  of  a  Ma¬ 
hometan  mosque,  it  was  impossible  to  interdict  the  churches  of 
the  Roman  rite.1*  The  two  wives  of  Manuel  Comnenas 17  were 
of  the  race  of  the  Franks :  the  first,  a  sister-in-law  of  the  Em- 

”  Hi*  anonymous  historian  (de  Expedit.  Asiat.  Fred.  I.  in  Canisii  Lection.  An- 
tiq.  tom.  lii.  para  ii.  p.  511,  edit.  Basnage)  mentions  the  sermons  of  the  Greek 
patriarch,  qoomodo  Gracis  injanxerat  in  remissionem  peooatorum  peregrinoe  oo- 
eidrre  el  delete  de  terrA.  Tagino  observes  (in  Scriptores  Freher.  tom.  i.  p.  409, 
edit.  Struv.)  Grarl  haretiooe  nos  appellant ;  cleric!  et  monaohi  diotis  et  faotis  per- 
eeqnontar.  We  may  add  the  declaration  of  tho  emperor  Baldwin  fifteen  yean 
afterwards :  Hac  eat  (pens)  qua  Latinos  omnes  non  hominnm  nomine,  sed  can  am 
dignabatar;  qaoram  sanguinem  effandere  pene  inter  merita  repntabant  (Gesta 
Innocent.  III.  e.  92,  in  Maratori,  Script  Rerun  Italioarum,  tom.  iii.  pan  1.  p.  536). 

There  may  be  some  exaggeration,  bat  it  was  as  effectual  for  the  action  and  re-action 
of  hatred. 

14  See  Anna  Oomnena  (Alexiad,  L  vi.  p.  161,  162  [a.  5]),  and  a  remarkable 
passage  of  Nioetaa  (in  Manuel.  1.  v.  c.  9),  who  observes  of  the  Venetians,  mark  *f*4rn 
mml  ffmrptmt  K*rrr«rniv^rcAir  ref  ^AA ifarro,  do. 

n  Duoange,  Fam.  Bysank  p.  186,  187. 
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peror  Conrad ;  the  second,  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Antioch ; 
he  obtained  for  his  son  Alexius,  a  daughter  of  Philip  Augustus, 
king  of  France ;  and  he  bestowed  his  own  daughter  on  a  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Montferrat,  who  was  educated  and  dignified  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople.  The  Greek  encountered  the  arms,  and  as¬ 
pired  to  the  empire,  of  the  West ;  he  esteemed  the  valour,  and 
trusted  the  fidelity,  of  the  Franks ; 18  their  military  talents 
were  unfitly  recompensed  by  the  lucrative  offices  of  judges  and 
treasurers ;  the  policy  of  Manuel  had  solicited  the  allianoe  of 
the  pope ;  and  the  popular  voice  accused  him  of  a  partial  bias 
to  the  nation  and  religion  of  the  Latins.1*  During  his  reign, 
and  that  of  his  successor  Alexius,  they  were  exposed  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  the  reproach  of  foreigners,  heretics,  and  favour¬ 
ites  ;  and  this  triple  guilt  was  severely  expiated  in  the  tumult 
which  announced  the  return  and  elevation  of  Andronicua.* 
The  people  rose  in  arms ;  from  the  Asiatic  shore  the  tyrant  dis¬ 
patched  his  troops  and  galleys  to  assist  the  national  revenge ; 
and  the  hopeless  resistance  of  the  strangers  served  only  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  rage,  and  sharpen  the  daggers,  of  the  assassins.  Neither 
age  nor  sex  nor  the  ties  of  friendship  or  kindred  could  save 
the  victims  of  national  hatred  and  avarice  and  religious  zeal; 
the  Latins  were  slaughtered  in  their  houses  and  in  the  streets; 
their  quarter  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  the  clergy  were  burnt  in 
their  churches,  and  the  sick  in  their  hospitals ;  and  some  esti¬ 
mate  may  be  formed  of  the  slain  from  the  clemency  which  sold 
above  four  thousand  Christians  in  perpetual  slavery  to  the  Turks. 
The  priests  and  monks  were  the  loudest  and  most  active  in 
the  destruction  of  the  schismatics ;  and  they  chaunted  a  thanks¬ 
giving  to  the  Lord,  when  the  head  of  a  Roman  cardinal,  the 
pope’s  legate,  was  severed  from  his  body,  fastened  to  the  tail 


18  Nicetas  in  Mannel.  1.  vii.  e.  2.  Regnante  enim  (Manuele)  .  .  .  apod  earn 
tantam  Latinos  popolos  repererat  gratiam  at  negleotis  Groculis  sais  tanqaam  rim 
mollibus  et  efloeminatis,  .  .  .  solis  Latinis  grandia  oommitteret  negotia  .  .  .  ergs 
eos  profuB&  liberalit&te  abondabat  ...  ex  omni  orbe  ad  earn  tanqaam  ad  bsoe- 
faotorem  nobilee  et  ignobiles  ooncorrebant.  Willerm.  Tyr.  xxii.  o.  10. 

19  The  saspioions  of  the  Greeks  would  have  been  confirmed,  if  they  had  seen  tbs 
political  epistles  of  Manuel  to  pope  Alexander  III.,  the  enemy  of  his  enemy  fir 
aerie  I.,  in  which  the  emperor  declares  his  wish  of  uniting  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
as  one  flock  under  one  shepherd,  <&o.  (see  Fleury,  Hist.  E  cotes.  tom.  xv.  p.  187, 
218,  248). 

90  See  the*  Greek  and  Latin  Narratives  in  Nicetas  (in  Alexio  Comneno,  a  10). 
and  William  of  Tyre  (L  xxii.  o.  10-18) :  the  first,  soft  and  oonoise ;  the  second,  loud, 
copious,  and  tragical. 
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of  a  dog,  and  dragged  with  savage  mockery  through  the  city. 

The  more  diligent  of  the  strangers  had  retreated,  on  the  first 
alarm,  to  their  vessels,  and  escaped  through  the  Hellespont 
from  the  scene  of  blood.  In  their  flight  they  burned  and  rav¬ 
aged  two  hundred  miles  of  the  sea-ooast;  inflicted  a  severe 
revenge  on  the  guiltless  subjects  of  the  empire ;  marked  the 
priests  and  monkB  as  their  peculiar  enemies ;  and  compensated, 
by  the  accumulation  of  plunder,  the  loss  of  their  property  and 
friends.  On  their  return,  they  exposed  to  Italy  and  Europe 
the  wealth  and  weakness,  the  perfidy  and  malice  of  the  Greeks, 
whose  vices  were  painted  as  the  genuine  characters  of  heresy 
and  schism.  The  scruples  of  the  first  crusaders  had  neglected 
the  fairest  opportunities  of  securing,  by  the  possession  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  way  to  the  Holy  Land ;  a  domestic  revolution 
invited  and  almost  compelled  the  French  and  Venetians  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  East. 

In  the  series  of  the  Byzantine  princes,  I  have  exhibited  the  Helen  end 
hypocrisy  and  ambition,  the  tyranny  and  fall  of  Andronicus,  the  of  imm 
last  male  of  the  Comnenian  family  who  reigned  at  Constantinople.  *.d.  naa 
The  revolution,  which  cast  him  headlong  from  the  throne,  saved  is 
and  exalted  Isaac  Angelus,*1  who  descended  by  the  females  from 
the  same  Imperial  dynasty.  The  successor  of  a  second  Nero 
might  have  found  it  an  easy  task  to  deserve  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  his  subjects ;  they  sometimes  had  reason  to  regret 
the  administration  of  Andronicus.  The  sound  and  vigorous 
mind  of  the  tyrant  was  capable  of  discerning  the  connection 
between  hiB  own  and  the  public  interest;  and,  while  he  was 
feared  by  all  who  could  inspire  him  with  fear,  the  unsuspected 
people  and  the  remote  provinces  might  bless  the  inexorable  justice 
of  their  master.  But  his  successor  was  vain  and  jealous  of  the 
supreme  power,  which  he  wanted  courage  and  abilities  to  exercise ; 
his  vices  were  pernicious,  his  virtues  (if  he  possessed  any  virtues) 
were  useless,  to  mankind ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  imputed  their 
calamities  to  his  negligence,  denied  him  the  merit  of  any  transi¬ 
ent  or  accidental  benefits  of  the  times.  Isaac  slept  on  the  throne, 
and  was  awakened  only  by  the  sound  of  pleasure ;  his  vacant 

u  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Isaac  Angelos  is  oompoeed,  in  three  books,  by  the 
senator  Nicetas  (p.  288-290) ;  end  his  offloee  of  logothete,  or  principal  secretary, 
and  judge  of  the  veil,  or  palace,  ooold  not  bribe  the  impartiality  of  the  historian. 

He  wrote,  it  Is  true,  after  the  fall  and  death  of  his  benefactor.  [Cp.  above,  vol.  6, 
p.  W0.] 
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hoars  were  amused  by  comedians  and  buffoons,  and  even  to  these 
buffoons  the  emperor  was  an  object  of  contempt ;  his  feasts  and 
buildings  exceeded  the  examples  of  royal  luxury ;  the  number  of 
his  eunuchs  and  domestics  amounted  to  twenty  thousand ;  and 
a  daily  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  silver  would  swell  to  four 
millions  sterling  the  annual  expense  of  his  household  and  table. 
His  poverty  was  relieved  by  oppression ;  and  the  public  discon¬ 
tent  was  inflamed  by  equal  abuses  in  the  collection  and  the 
application  of  the  revenue.  While  the  Greeks  numbered  the 
days  of  their  servitude,  a  flattering  prophet,  whom  he  rewarded 
with  the  dignity  of  patriarch,  assured  him  of  a  long  and  victori¬ 
ous  reign  of  thirty-two  years ;  during  which  he  should  extend 
his  sway  to  mount  Libanus,  and  his  conquests  beyond  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  But  his  only  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prediction  was  a  splendid  and  scandalous  embassy  to  Saladin,® 
to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  to  propose 
an  offensive  and  defensive  league  with  the  enemy  of  the  Christian 
name.  In  these  unworthy  hands,  of  Isaac  and  his  brother,  the 
remains  of  the  Greek  empire  crumbled  into  dust.  The  island 
of  Cyprus,  whose  name  excites  the  ideas  of  elegance  and  pleasure, 
was  usurped  by  his  namesake,  a  Comnenian  prince ;  and,  by  a 
strange  concatenation  of  events,  the  sword  of  our  English  Bichard 
bestowed  that  kingdom  on  the  house  of  Lusignan,  a  rich  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  Jerusalem.*3 

The  honour  of  the  monarchy  and  the  safety  of  the  capital 
were  deeply  wounded  by  the  revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
Wallachians.  Since  the  victory  of  the  second  Basil,  they  had 
supported,  above  an  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  loose 
dominion  of  the  Byzantine  princes ;  but  no  effectual  measures 
had  been  adopted  to  impose  the  yoke  of  laws  and  manners  on 
these  savage  tribes.24  By  the  command  of  Isaac,  their  sole 
means  of  subsistence,  their  flocks  and  herds,  were  driven  away, 

*  See  Bohadin,  Yit.  Saladin.  p.  129-181,  226,  vers.  Schultens.  The  ambassador 
of  Isaao  was  equally  versed  in  the  Greek,  Frenoh,  and  Arabie  languages :  a  rare  in¬ 
stance  in  those  times.  His  embassies  were  received  with  honour,  dismissed  without 
effect,  and  reported  with  scandal  in  the  West. 

13  [For  Cyprus  under  the  Lusignans,  the  ohief  work  is  L.  de  Mas-Latrie*s 
Histoire  de  Tile  de  Chypre  dans  le  r&gne  des  princes  de  la  maison  de  Lusignan,  $ 
vols.,  1855-61.] 

84  [For  the  Bulgarians  and  Wallachians  in  the  11th  century,  we  have  some  in¬ 
teresting  notices  in  the  Strategioon  of  Ceoaumenos  (see  vol.  5,  Appendix,  p.  586) ; 
especially  the  account  of  the  revolt  of  the  Wallaohians  of  Thessaly  (Great  Ylaohia) 
in  a.d.  1066,  o.  171  sqq.] 
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to  contribute  towards  the  pomp  of  the  royal  nuptials ;  and  their 
fierce  warriors  were  exasperated  by  the  denial  of  equal  rank  and 
pay  in  the  military  sendee.  Peter  and  Asan,  two  powerful 
chiefs,  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  kings, %  asserted  their  own  rights 
and  the  national  freedom  ;  their  demoniac  impostors  proclaimed 
to  the  crowd  that  their  glorious  patron,  St.  Demetrius,  had  for 
ever  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  conflagration 
spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  to  the  hills  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace.  After  some  faint  efforts,  Isaac  Angelus  and  his 
brother  acquiesced  in  their  independence;  and  the  imperial 
troops  were  soon  discouraged  by  the  bones  of  their  fellow-soldiers, 
that  were  scattered  along  the  passes  of  mount  Hnmus.  By 
the  arms  and  policy  of  John  or  Joannices,  the  second  kingdom  (John  n. 
of  Bulgaria  was  firmly  established.  The  subtle  barbarian  sent  won 
an  embassy  to  Innocent  the  Third,  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
genuine  son  of  Borne  in  descent  and  religion,1*  and  humbly  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  pope  the  licence  of  coining  money,  the  royal 
title,  and  a  Latin  archbishop  or  patriarch.  The  Vatican  ex¬ 
ulted  in  the  spiritual  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  the  first  object  of 
the  schism  ;  and,  if  the  Greeks  could  have  preserved  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  church,  they  would  gladly  have  resigned  the 
rightB  of  the  monarchy. 

The  Bulgarians  were  malicious  enough  to  pray  for  the  long 
life  of  Isaac  Angelus,  the  surest  pledge  of  their  freedom  and 

*  Ducauge,  Familin  Dalmatics,  p.  318-820.  The  original  oorrespondenoe  of 
the  Bulgarian  king  and  the  Roman  pontiff  is  inscribed  in  the  Gesta  Innocent.  III. 
c.  66-82,  p.  613-626.  [For  the  foundation  of  the  seoond  Bulgarian  (or  Vlacho- 
Bolgarian)  kingdom,  eee  JireAek,  Geeohiohte  der  Bnlgaren,  c.  14  ;  Xlnopol,  Histoire 
dee  Bom  main*,  p.  172  »qq.t  and  L’empire  valaeho-bulgare  in  the  Revue  Hietorique, 

47  (1897),  p.  278  tqq.  The  two  As£nu  claimed  to  be  deeoended  from  the  old  tsars  ; 
but  we  cannot  paj  much  regard  to  such  a  claim.  The  question  is  whether  they 
were  Bulgarians  or  Vlachs.  The  Roumanians  would  gladly  believe  that  they  were 
Yiaohs  ;  and  they  appeal  to  an  incident  recorded  by  Nioetas  (in  Alex.  Is.  hi.  i.  o.  6, 
p.  617,  ed.  Bonn).  A  priest  was  taken  prisoner,  and  he  besought  Asen  in  Vlach, 

“  which  was  also  his  language  ”  (ftc^vai  rev  'A<w  Af  «#*>**,  3*’  +  t  It  TZpn 
ri i  BJuigwr  i).  The  natural  inference  from  this  piece  of  evidence  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  (1)  Pope  Innooent  III.  in  his  correspondence  with  John  AsAn  II. 

| Calo- John )  speaks  to  him  as  a  Vlach  or  Roman  (see  next  note) ;  and  (2)  western 
historians  assert  that  he  was  a  Vlach  (e.q.  Villehardouin,  Conquite  de  Constanti¬ 
nople,  iliii.  sect.  202,  oe  Johannis  4 tail  on  Bisque).' 

•■The  pope  acknowledges  his  pedigree,  a  nobili  urbis  Roma  proeapiA  geni- 
tores  tui  orijrinem  traxerunt.  This  tradition,  and  the  strong  resemblanoe  of  the 
Latin  and  Wallachian  idioms,  is  explained  by  M.  d’Anville  (Etats  de  rEurope,  p. 
268-262).  The  Italian  colonies  of  the  Dacia  of  Trajan  were  swept  away  by  the 
tide  of  emigration  from  the  Danube  to  the  Volga,  and  brought  hack  by  another 
wave  from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube.  Possible,  but  strange  1  [Compare  Appendix 

H-] 
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prosperity.  Yet  their  chiefs  could  involve  in  the  same  indis¬ 
criminate  contempt  the  family  and  nation  of  the  emperor.  “  In 
all  the  Greeks,”  said  Asan  to  his  troops,  “  the  same  climate 
and  character  and  education  will  be  productive  of  the  same 
fruits.  Behold  my  lance,”  continued  the  warrior,  “  and  the  long 
steamers  that  float  in  the  wind.  They  differ  only  in  colour  ; 
they  are  formed  of  the  same  silk,  and  fashioned  by  the  same 
workman ;  nor  has  the  stripe  that  is  stained  in  purple  any  su¬ 
perior  price  or  value  above  its  fellows.”87  Several  of  these 
candidates  for  the  purple  successively  rose  and  fell  under  the 
empire  of  Isaac :  a  general  who  had  repelled  the  fleets  of  Sicily 
was  driven  to  revolt  and  ruin  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  prince  ; 
and  his  luxurious  repose  was  disturbed  by  secret  conspiracies 
and  popular  insurrections.  The  emperor  was  saved  by  accident, 
or  the  merit  of  his  servants :  he  was  at  length  oppressed  by  an 
ambitious  brother,  who,  for  the  hope  of  a  precarious  diadem, 
forgot  the  obligations  of  nature,  of  loyalty,  and  of  friendship.9 
While  Isaac  in  the  Thracian  valleys  pursued  the  idle  and  soli¬ 
tary  pleasures  of  the  chase,  his  brother,  Alexius  Angelus,  was 
invested  with  the  purple  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  camp ; 
the  capital  and  the  clergy  subscribed  to  their  choice  ;  and  the 
vanity  of  the  new  sovereign  rejected  the  name  of  his  fathers 
for  the  lofty  and  royal  appellation  of  the  Comnenian  race.  On 
the  despicable  character  of  Isaac  I  have  exhausted  the  language 
of  contempt ;  and  can  only  add  that  in  a  reign  of  eight  years 
the  baser  Alexius9  was  supported  by  the  masculine  vices  of 
his  wife  Euphrosyne.  The  first  intelligence  of  his  fall  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  late  emperor  by  the  hostile  aspect  and  pursuit  of 
the  guards,  no  longer  his  own  ;  he  fled  before  them  above  fifty 
miles,  as  far  as  Stagyra  in  Macedonia ;  but  the  fugitive,  without 
an  object  or  a  follower,  was  arrested,  brought  back  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  confined  in  a  lonesome  tower, 


37  This  parable  is  in  the  best  savage  style ;  but  I  wish  the  Wallaoh  had  not 
introduced  the  classic  name  of  MyBians,  the  experiment  of  the  magnet  or  load¬ 
stone,  and  the  passage  of  an  old  oomio  poet  (Nicetas,  in  Alex.  Comneno,  L  i.  p. 
299,  8001. 

88  The  Latins  aggravate  the  ingratitude  of  Alexius,  by  supposing  that  he  had 
been  released  by  his  brother  Isaac  from  Turkish  oaptivity.  This  pathetic  tale  had 
doubtless  been  repeated  at  Venice  and  Zara ;  but  I  do  not  readily  disoover  its  grounds 
in  the  Greek  historians. 

39  See  the  reign  of  Alexius  Angelus,  or  Comnenus,  in  the  three  books  of  Nicetas, 
p.  291-852. 
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on  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread  and  water.  At  the  moment  of 
the  revolution,  his  son  Alexins,  whom  he  educated  in  the  hope 
of  empire,  was  twelve  years  of  age.**  He  was  spared  by  the 
usurper,  and  reduced  to  attend  his  triumph  both  in  peace  and 
war;  but,  as  the  army  was  encamped  on  the  sea-shore,  an 
Italian  vessel  facilitated  the  escape  of  the  royal  youth  ;  and,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  common  sailor,  he  eluded  the  search  of  his 
enemies,  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  found  a  secure  refuge  in 
the  isle  of  Sicily.  After  saluting  the  threshold  of  the  apostles, 
and  imploring  the  protection  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third, 

Alexius  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  his  sister  Irene,  the 
wife  of  Philip  of  Swabia,  king  of  the  Romans.  But  in  his 
passage  through  Italy  he  heard  that  the  flower  of  Western 
chivalry  was  assembled  at  Venice  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land;  and  a  ray  of  hope  was  kindled  in  his  bosom, 
that  their  invincible  swords  might  be  employed  in  his  father’s 
restoration. 

About  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  the  The  fourth 
nobles  of  France  were  again  summoned  to  the  holy  war  by  the  foTiSs 
voice  of  a  thud  prophet,  less  extravagant,  perhaps,  than  Peter 
the  hermit,  but  far  below  St.  Bernard  in  the  merit  of  an  orator 
and  a  statesman.  An  illiterate  priest  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  Fulk  of  Neuilly,11  forsook  his  parochial  duty,  to  assume 
the  more  flattering  character  of  a  popular  and  itinerant  mission¬ 
ary.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  miracles  was  spread  over 
the  land ;  he  declaimed  with  severity  and  vehemence  against 
the  vices  of  the  age;  and  his  sermons,  which  he  preached  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  converted  the  robbers,  the  usurpers,  the 
prostitutes,  and  even  the  doctors  and  scholars  of  the  university. 

No  sooner  did  Innocent  the  Third  ascend  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
than  he  proclaimed,  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  a  new  crusade.®  The  eloquent  pontiff  described  the 


"[Alexius  is  generally  said  to  be  the  son  of  Margaret  of  Hungary,  Isaac's 
second  wife.  But  this  is  doubtful.  Gp.  Pears,  Fall  of  Constantinople,  p.  266, 
note  2.] 

41  See  Pleury,  Hist.  KocUs.  tom.  xri.  p.  26,  <to.,  and  Villehardouin,  No.  1, 
with  the  obecreations  of  Doeange,  which  I  always  mean  to  quote  with  the  original 
text. 

M  The  contemporary  life  of  Pope  Innocent  III ,  published  by  Baluze  and  Mura- 
tori  (Seriptores  Rerun  Italiearum,  tom.  Hi.  oars  i.  p.  486-668),  is  most  valuable 
for  the  important  and  original  documents  which  are  inserted  in  the  text.  The  bull 
of  the  crusade  may  be  read,  c.  84,  66. 
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ruin  of  Jerusalem,  the  triumph  of  the  Pagans,  and  the  shame 
of  Christendom  ;  his  liberality  proposed  the  redemption  of  sins, 
a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  serve  in  Palestine, 
either  a  year  in  person  or  two  years  by  a  substitute ;  ■  and, 
among  his  legates  and  orators  who  blew  the  sacred  trumpet, 
Fulk  of  Neuilly  was  the  loudest  and  most  successful.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  monarchs  was  averse  to  the  pious  summons. 
The  emperor  Frederic  the  second  was  a  child ;  and  his  king¬ 
dom  of  Germany  was  disputed  by  the  rival  houses  of  Brunswick 
and  Swabia,  the  memorable  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
lines.  Philip  Augustus  of  France  had  performed,  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  renew,  the  perilous  vow ;  but,  as  he  was  not 
less  ambitious  of  praise  than  of  power,  he  cheerfully  instituted 
a  perpetual  fund  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  Bichard 
of  England  was  satiated  with  the  glory  and  misfortunes  of  his 
first  adventure,  and  he  presumed  to  deride  the  exhortations  of 
Fulk  of  Neuilly,  who  was  not  abashed  in  the  presence  of  kings. 
“You  advise  me,”  said  Plantagenet,  “to  dismiss  my  three 
daughters,  pride,  avarice,  and  incontinence:  I  bequeath  them 
to  the  most  deserving ;  my  pride  to  the  knights-templars,  my 
avarice  to  the  monks  of  Cisteaux,  and  my  incontinence  to  the 
prelates.”  But  the  preacher  was  heard  and  obeyed  by  the 
great  vassals,  the  princes  of  the  second  order;  and  Theobald, 
or  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  was  the  foremost  in  the  holy 
race.  The  valiant  youth,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
was  encouraged  by  the  domestic  examples  of  his  father,  who 
marched  in  the  second  crusade,  and  of  his  elder  brother,  who 
had  ended  his  days  in  Palestine  with  the  title  of  Fing  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem:  two  thousand  two  hundred  knights  owed  service  and 
embraced  homage  to  his  peerage ; M  the  nobles  of  Champagne  excelled  in 
Baron,  of  all  the  exercises  of  war ;  “  and,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  Navarre,  Thibaut  could  draw  a  band  of  hardy  Gascons  from 


m  Por  oe  qne  oil  pardon  int  issi  gran,  si  e’en  esmeorent  mult  li  oners  dee  gens, 
et  mult  s’en  oroisierent,  poroe  qne  li  pardons  ere  si  gran.  Villehardooin,  No.  1. 
Our  philosophers  may  refine  on  the  oanse  of  the  orosades,  bat  suoh  were  the  genuine 
feelings  of  a  Frenoh  knight.) 

34  This  number  of  fiefs  (of  whioh  1800  owed  liege  homage)  was  enrolled  in  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Troyes,  and  attested,  a.d.  1218,  by  the  marshal  and  butler 
of  Champagne  (Dnoange,  Obeerv.  p.  254). 

30  Campania  .  .  .  militia  privilegio  singularius  exoellit ...  in  tyrociniis  .  .  . 
prolusione  armoram,  <fee.  Dnoange,  p.  249,  from  the  old  Chronicle  of  Jerusalem, 
a.d.  1177-1199. 
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either  side  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  His  companion  in 
arms  was  Louis,  count  of  Blois  and  Chartres;  like  himself  of 
regal  lineage,  for  both  the  princes  were  nephews,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  In  a  crowd  of  pre¬ 
lates  and  barons,  who  imitated  their  zeal,  I  distinguish  the  birth 
and  merit  of  Matthew  of  Montmorency  ;  the  famous  Simon  of 
Montfort,  the  scourge  of  the  Albigeois;  and  a  valiant  noble, 
Jeffrey  of  Villehardouin,”  marshal  of  Champagne, 17  who  has 
oandescended,  in  the  rude  idiom  of  his  age  and  country,18  to 
write  or  dictate18  an  original  narrative  of  the  councils  and 
actions  in  which  he  bore  a  memorable  part.  At  the  same  time, 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  who  had  married  the  sister  of 
Thibaut,  assumed  the  cross  at  Bruges,  with  his  brother  Henry 
and  the  principal  knights  and  citizens  of  that  rich  and  industri¬ 
ous  province.10  The  vow  which  the  chiefs  had  pronounced  in 
churches,  they  ratified  in  tournaments ;  the  operations  of  war 
were  debated  in  full  and  frequent  assemblies ;  and  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  seek  the  deliverance  of  Palestine  in  Egypt,  a  country, 
since  Salad  in’s  death,  which  was  almost  ruined  by  famine  and 
civil  war.  But  the  fate  of  so  many  royal  armies  displayed  the 
toils  and  perils  of  a  land  expedition;  and,  if  the  Flemings 
dwelt  along  the  ocean,  the  French  barons  were  destitute  of  ships 
and  ignorant  of  navigation.  They  embraced  the  wise  resolution 
of  choosing  six  deputies  or  representatives,  of  whom  Villehar¬ 
douin  was  one,  with  a  discretionary  trust  to  direct  the  motions, 


M  The  Dime  of  Villehardouin  was  taken  from  a  village  and  osstle  in  the  diooeee 
oi  Troyes,  near  the  river  Aube,  between  Bar  and  Alois.  The  family  was  ancient 
and  noble;  the  elder  branch  of  our  historian  existed  after  the  year  1400;  the 
younger,  which  acquired  the  principality  of  Aohaia,  merged  in  the  house  of  Savoy 
(Docange,  p.  280-345). 

91  This  offioe  was  held  by  his  father  and  his  descendants,  but  Duoange  has 
not  hunted  it  with  his  usual  sagaoity.  I  find  that,  in  the  year  1856,  it  was  in  the 
family  of  Couflans;  but  these  provincials  have  been  long  sinoe  eclipsed  by  the 
national  marshals  of  France. 

"This  language,  of  which  I  shall  produce  some  specimens,  is  explained  by 
Vigenere  and  Duoange,  in  a  version  and  glossary.  The  President  des  Brasses 
< Mechanisms  des  Langues,  tom.  li.  p.  88)  gives  it  as  the  example  of  a  language 
which  has  ceased  to  be  French,  and  is  understood  only  by  grammarians. 

"His  age,  and  his  own  expression,  moi  qoe  ceste  oeuvre  dicta  (No.  62,  Ac.), 
may  justify  the  suspicion  (more  probable  than  Mr.  Wood's  on  Homer)  that  he  oould 
neither  read  nor  write.  Yet  Champagne  may  boast  of  the  two  first  historians,  the 
noble  authors  of  French  prose,  Villehardouin  and  Joinville. 

m  The  crusade  and  reigns  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Baldwin  and  his  brother 
Henry,  are  the  subject  of  a  particular  history  by  the  Jesuit  Doutremens  (Constant!  - 
nopolis  Belgica,  Turned,  1638,  in  4to),  which  1  have  only  seen  with  the  eyes  of 
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and  to  pledge  the  faith,  of  the  whole  confederacy.  The  mari¬ 
time  states  of  Italy  were  alone  possessed  of  the  means  of  trans¬ 
porting  the  holy  warriors  with  their  arms  and  horses;  and  the 
six  deputies  proceeded  to  Venioe,  to  solicit,  on  motives  of  piety 
or  interest,  the  aid  of  that  powerful  republic. 

In  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila,  I  have  mentioned  41  the 
.flight  of  the  Venetians  from  the  fallen  cities  of  the  continent, 
and  their  obscure  shelter  in  the  chain  of  islands  that  line  the 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  gulf.  In  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
free,  indigent,  laborious,  and  inaccessible,  they  gradually  coal¬ 
esced  into  a  republic ;  the  first  foundations  of  Venice  were  laid 
in  the  island  of  Rialto ;  and  the  annual  election  of  the  twelve 
tribunes  was  superseded  by  the  permanent  office  of  a  duke  or 
doge.  On  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  the  Venetians  exult 
in  the  belief  of  primitive  and  perpetual  independence.48  Against 
the  Latins,  their  antique  freedom  has  been  asserted  by  the  sword, 
and  may  be  justified  by  the  pen.  Charlemagne  himself  resigned 
all  claim  of  sovereignty  to  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  gulf ;  his 
son  Pepin  was  repulsed  in  the  attacks  of  the  lagunas,  or  canals, 
too  deep  for  the  cavalry,  and  too  shallow  for  the  vessels ;  and 
in  every  age,  under  the  German  Caesars,  the  lands  of  the  republic 
have  been  clearly  distinguished  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  were  considered  by  themselves, 
by  strangers,  and  by  their  sovereigns,  as  an  inalienable  portion 
of  the  Greek  empire ; 41  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the 


41  History,  &o.  vol.  iii.  p.  488-490. 

42  The  foundation  and  independence  of  Venioe,  and  Pepin's  invasion,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Pagi  (Gritica,  tom.  iii.  a.d.  810,  No.  4,  <fco.)  and  Beretti  (Dissert. 
Ghorograph.  It&lie  medii  dSvi,  in  Muratori,  Script,  tom.  x.  p.  158).  The  two 
oritios  have  a  slight  bias,  the  Frenchman  adverse,  the  Italian  favourable,  to  the 
republio. 

43  When  the  son  of  Charlemagne  asserted  his  right  of  sovereignty,  he  was 
answered  by  the  loyal  Venetians,  Sri  iifitts  Sovkoi  04koftt v  t Twu  rov  'P tapalatv  $curik4ms 
(Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  de  Administrat.  Imperii,  pars  ii.  c.  28,  p.  85) ;  and  the 
report  of  the  ixth  establishes  the  fact  of  the  xth  oentury,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
embassy  of  Liutprand  of  Cremona.  The  annual  tribute,  which  the  emperor  allows 
them  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Italy,  alleviates,  by  doubling,  their  servitude ;  but  the 
hateful  word  Sovkoi  must  be  translated,  as  in  the  oh&rter  of  827  (Laugier,  Hist,  de 
Venise,  tom.  i.  p.  67,  &c.),  by  the  softer  appellation  of  subditi ,  or  fideUs .  [The 
relation  of  Venioe  to  the  Empire  has  been  most  reoently  investigated  by  E.  Lentx. 
He  establishes  the  aotual,  not  merely  formal,  dependence  of  Venioe  on  Constantinople 
up  to  about  the  years  836-40  (Das  Verhaltniss  Venedigs  zu  Byzanz  ;  Th.  i.,  Venedig 
als  byzantinische  Provinz,  1891).  About  that  time  the  weakness  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  enabled  Venioe  gradually  to  work  her  way  to  a  position  of  independence. 
By  military  expeditions,  undertaken  on  her  own  account,  against  the  Slavonic  pirates 
of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Saraoens  who  carried  their  depredations  to  Dalmatia  and 
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proofs  of  their  subjection  are  numerous  and  unquestionable ;  and 
the  vain  titles,  the  servile  honours,  of  the  Byzantine  court,  so 
ambitiously  solicited  by  their  dukes,  would  have  degraded  the 
magistrates  of  a  free  people.  But  the  bands  of  this  dependence, 
which  was  never  absolute  or  rigid,  were  imperceptibly  relaxed 
by  the  ambition  of  Venice  and  the  weakness  of  Constantinople. 
Obedience  was  softened  into  respect,  privilege  ripened  into  pre¬ 
rogative,  and  the  freedom  of  domestic  government  was  fortified 
by  the  independence  of  foreign  dominion.  The  maritime  cities 
of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  bowed  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  Adriatic ; 
and,  when  they  armed  against  the  Normans  in  the  cause  of 
Alexius,  the  emperor  applied,  not  to  the  duty  of  his  subjects, 
but  to  the  gratitude  and  generosity  of  his  faithful  allies.  The 
sea  was  their  patrimony ; 44  the  western  parts  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  from  Tuscany  to  Gibraltar,  were  indeed  abandoned  to 
their  rivals  of  Pisa  and  Genoa ;  but  the  Venetians  acquired  an 
early  and  lucrative  share  of  the  commerce  of  Greece  and  Egypt. 
Their  riches  increased  with  the  increasing  demand  of  Europe ; 
their  manufactures  of  silk  and  glass,  perhaps  the  institution  of 
their  bank,  are  of  high  antiquity  ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  their  industry  in  the  magnificence  of  public  and  private  life. 
To  assert  her  flag,  to  avenge  her  injuries,  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  navigation,  the  republic  could  launch  and  man  a  fleet  of  an 
hundred  galleys ;  and  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Normans 

the  northern  part  of  the  Eastern  Riviera,  and  by  entering  into  independent  oom- 
paeta  with  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Italy,  Venice  changed  her  condition  from  that  of 
a  province  to  that  of  a  responsible  power,  and,  when  the  Eastern  empire  was  stronger 
in  the  tenth  oentury,  it  was  impracticable  to  recall  her  to  her  former  subordinate 
position,  and  the  Emperors  were  perforce  eonient  with  a  nominal  subjection.  The 
man  whose  policy  achieved  this  result  was  the  Doge  Peter  Tradonions.  (Trents, 
Der  allmahliohe  Cebergang  Venedigs  von  faktisaher  in  nomineller  Abh&ngigkeit 
von  Hysant,  in  Bysantinisohe  Zeitschrift,  iii.  p.  64  tqq.,  1894.)  The  earliest  in¬ 
dependent  treaty  made  by  Venioe  was  the  Pactum  Lotharii  of  840 :  a  treaty  not  with 
the  Emperor  Lothar,  bat  with  a  number  of  Italian  cities  under  the  auspioes  of  Lothar 
(see  A-  Fanta,  Die  Vertriige  der  Kaiser  mit  Venedig  bis  zum  Jahre  983 :  in  Suppl. 
L  to  the  Mitlheilungen  do*  Inst,  fflrftsterr.  Geschiehtsforsohnng,  1881 ;  Kretsohmayr, 
Oceehichte  von  Venedig,  i.  96  gq.,  and  for  the  text  Romania,  8  tori  a  dooumentata 
di  Yenesia,  i.  356).  For  the  latter  relations  of  Venioe  with  the  Eastern  Empire, 
especially  in  the  12th  century,  see  O.  Neumann  in  Byzantinisohe  Zeiteehrift,  i.  p. 
S66  gqa.  ;  and  for  the  development  of  Venetian  commerce,  and  the  bearings  thereon 
of  the  Golden  Bulls  granted  by  the  Emperors,  Heyd,  Histoire  du  commerce  du  Levant 
an  moyen  4g*,  1885  ] 

44  Bee  the  xxvth  and  xxrth  dissertations  of  the  Antiquitates  Mcdii  J5vi  of 
•  Mttrmlori.  From  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  I  understand  that  the  Venetians 
did  not  trade  to  England  before  the  year  1323.  The  most  flourishing  state  of  their 
wealth  and  commerce  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvth  oentury  is  agreeably  described 
by  the  Abb4  Du  bos  (Hist,  da  la  Ligue  de  Cam  bray,  tom.  ii.  p.  443-480). 
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were  encountered  by  her  naval  arms.  The  Franks  of  Syria 
were  assisted  by  the  Venetians  in  the  redaction  of  the  sea-coast ; 
but  their  zeal  was  neither  blind  nor  disinterested ;  and,  in  the 
conquest  of  Tyre,  they  shared  the  sovereignty  of  a  city,  the 
first  seat  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  policy  of  Venice 
was  marked  by  the  avarice  of  a  trading,  and  the  insolence  of  a 
maritime  power ;  yet  her  ambition  was  prudent ;  nor  did  she 
often  forget  that,  if  armed  galleys  were  the  effect  and  safeguard, 
merchant-vessels  were  the  cause  and  supply,  of  her  greatness. 
In  her  religion  she  avoided  the  schism  of  the  Greeks,  without 
yielding  a  servile  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  a  free 
intercourse  with  the  infidels  of  every  clime  appears  to  have 
allayed  betimes  the  fever  of  superstition.  Her  primitive  govern¬ 
ment  was  a  loose  mixture  of  democracy  and  monarchy ;  the 
doge  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  general  assembly :  as  long 
as  he  was  popular  and  successful,  he  reigned  with  the  pomp  and 
authority  of  a  prince  ;  but  in  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the 
state  he  was  deposed,  or  banished,  or  slain,  by  the  justice  or  in¬ 
justice  of  the  multitude.  The  twelfth  century  produced  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  wise  and  jealous  aristocracy,  which  has 
reduced  the  doge  to  a  pageant,  and  the  people  to  a  cypher.4* 
Anianoe  of  When  the  six  ambassadors  of  the  French  pilgrims  arrived  at 
and  vane-  Venice,  they  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  palace  of  St. 
Mark  by  the  reigning  duke :  his  name  was  Henry  Dandolo  ; 44 

46  The  Venetians  have  been  slow  in  writing  and  publishing  their  history.  Their 
most  anoient  monuments  are,  1.  The  rude  Chroniele  {perhaps)  of  John  Sagominus 
(Venezia,  1765,  in  8vo),  which  represents  the  state  ana  manners  of  Venioe  in  the 
year  1008.  [Johannes  was  chaplain  of  the  Doge  Peter  II.,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century.  The  name  Sagominus  is  due  to  an  error  as  to  the  authorship.  The 
chronicle  has  been  edited  by  Montioolo  in  the  Fonti  per  la  storia  d’ltalia.  Oronaehe 
Veneziane  antioh.  i.  p.  59  sqq.t  1890.]  2.  The  larger  history  of  the  doge  (1342-1354), 
Andrew  Dandolo,  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  xiith  tom.  of  Muratori,  a.d. 
1738.  [H.  Simonsfeld,  Andreas  Dandolo  und  seine  Gesohiohtswerke,  1876.]  The 
History  of  Venice,  by  the  AbW  Laugier  (Paris,  1728),  is  a  work  of  some  merit, 
which  I  have  ohiefly  need  for  the  constitutional  part.  [Romanin,  Storia  documentata 
di  Venezia,  10  vols.,  1853-1861;  H.  Kretschmayr,  Geschichte  von  Venedig,  voL  i. 
(comes  down  to  death  of  Henry  Dandolo),  1905.] 

46  Henry  Dandolo  was  eighty-four  at  his  eleation  (a.d.  11921,  and  ninety-seven 
at  his  death  {a.d.  1205)  [probably  not  quite  so  old].  See  the  Observations  of  Da- 
oange  sur  Villehardouin,  No.  204.  But  this  extraordinary  longevity  is  not  observed 
by  the  original  writers ;  nor  does  there  exist  another  example  of  an  hero  near  an 
hundred  years  of  age.  Theophrastus  might  afford  an  instance  of  a  writer  of  ninety- 
nine  ;  but  instead  of  iw^Kovra  (Promm.  ad  Character.),  I  am  muoh  inclined  to  read 
ifiiofi^Kovra,  with  his  last  editor  Fischer,  and  the  first  thoughts  of  C&saubon.  It  la 
scarcely  possible  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body  should  support  themselves 
till  suoh  a  period  of  life. 
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and  he  shone  in  the  last  period  of  human  life  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  characters  of  the  time.  Under  the  weight  of  years, 
and  after  the  loss  of  his  eyes,47  Dandolo  retained  a  sound  under¬ 
standing  and  a  manly  courage ;  the  spirit  of  an  hero,  ambitious 
to  signalise  his  reign  by  some  memorable  exploits ;  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  patriot,  anxious  to  build  his  fame  on  the  glory  and 
advantage  of  his  country.  He  praised  the  bold  enthusiasm  and 
liberal  confidence  of  the  barons  and  their  deputies :  in  such  a 
cause,  and  with  such  associates,  he  should  aspire,  were  he  a  pri¬ 
vate  man,  to  terminate  his  life ;  but  he  was  the  servant  of  the 
republic,  and  some  delay  was  requisite  to  consult,  on  this  arduous 
business,  the  judgment  of  his  colleagues.  The  proposal  of  the 
French  was  first  debated  by  the  six  sages  who  had  been  recently 
appointed  to  oontrol  the  administration  of  the  doge ;  it  was  next 
disclosed  to  the  forty  members  of  the  council  of  state ;  and  finally 
communicated  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  representatives,  who  were  annually  chosen  in  the  six 
quarters  of  the  city.  In  peace  and  war,  the  doge  was  still 
the  chief  of  the  republic ;  his  legal  authority  was  supported  by 
the  personal  reputation  of  Dandolo;  his  arguments  of  public 
interest  were  balanced  and  approved ;  and  he  was  authorised 
to  inform  the  ambassadors  of  the  following  conditions  of  the 
treaty.4*  It  was  proposed  that  the  crusaders  should  assemble 
at  Venice,  on  the  feast  of  8t.  John  of  the  ensuing  year ;  that 
flat-bottomed  vessels  should  be  prepared  for  four  thousand  five 
hundred  horses,  and  nine  thousand  squires,  with  a  number  of 
ships  sufficient  for  the  embarkation  of  four  thousand  five 
hundred  knights  and  twenty  thousand  foot ;  that  during  a  term 
of  nine  months  they  should  be  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
transported  to  whatsoever  coast  the  service  of  God  and  Chris¬ 
tendom  should  require ;  and  that  the  republic  should  join  the 
armament  with  a  squadron  of  fifty  galleys.  It  was  required 
that  the  pilgrims  should  pay,  before  their  departure,  a  sum  of 
eighty-five  thousand  marks  of  silver;  and  that  all  conquests, 

4T  The  modern  Venetians  fLaugier,  tom.  ii.  p.  1 19)  accuse  the  emperor  Manuel ; 
bat  the  calamny  is  refated  by  Villehordoaln  and  the  old  writers,  who  suppose  that 
Dandolo  lost  his  eyes  by  a  wound  (No.  S4,  and  Dueange). 

m See  the  original  treaty  in  the  Chrouiele  of  Andrew  Dandolo,  p.  398-836.  [It 
was  agreed  that  Egypt  should  be  the  objeot  of  attack  (see  above,  p.  896).  A  special 
masnn  for  this  decision  is  said  by  Gunther  (in  Riant’s  Exuviae  Saorae,  t.  71)  to  have 
been  the  distress  then  prevailing  in  Egypt  owing  to  the  (act  that  the  Nils  had  not 
risen  for  five  years.] 
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by  sea  and  land,  should  be  equally  divided  among  the  confeder¬ 
ates.  The  terms  were  bard ;  but  the  emergency  was  pressing, 
and  the  French  barons  were  not  less  profuse  of  money  than  of 
blood.  A  general  assembly  was  convened  to  ratify  the  treaty; 
the  stately  chapel  and  palace  of  St.  Mark  were  filled  with  ten 
thousand  citizens ;  and  the  noble  deputies  were  taught  a  new 
lesson  of  humbling  themselves  before  the  majesty  of  the  people. 
“Illustrious  Venetians,”  said  the  marshal  of  Champagne,  “we 
are  sent  by  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  barons  of  France, 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  masters  of  the  sea  for  the  deliverance 
of  Jerusalem.  They  have  enjoined  us  to  fall  prostrate  at  your 
feet ;  nor  will  we  rise  from  the  ground  till  you  have  promised 
to  avenge  with  us  the  injuries  of  Christ.”  The  eloquence  of 
their  words  and  tears,4*  their  martial  aspect  and  suppliant 
attitude,  were  applauded  by  an  universal  shout;  as  it  were, 
says  Jeffrey,  by  the  sound  of  an  earthquake.  The  venerable 
doge  ascended  the  pulpit,  to  urge  their  request  by  those  motives 
of  honour  and  virtue  which  alone  can  be  offered  to  a  popular 
assembly ;  the  treaty  was  transcribed  on  parchment,  attested 
with  oaths  and  seals,  mutually  accepted  by  the  weeping  and 
joyful  representatives  of  France  and  Venice,  and  dispatched  to 
Borne  for  the  approbation  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third.40  Two 
thousand  marks  were  borrowed  of  the  merchants  for  the  first 
expenses  of  the  armament.  Of  the  six  deputies,  two  repassed 
the  Alps  to  announce  their  suocess,  while  their  four  companions 
made  a  fruitless  trial  of  the  zeal  and  emulation  of  the  republics 
of  Genoa  and  Pisa. 

The  execution  of  the  treaty  was  still  opposed  by  unforeseen 
difficulties  and  delays.41  The  marshal,  on  his  return  to  Troyes, 

4a  A  reader  of  Villehardouin  most  observe  the  frequent  tears  of  the  marshal 
and  his  brother  knights.  Sachiez  que  la  ot  mainte  lerme  plorbe  de  pitib  (No.  17) ; 
mult  plorant  (ibid.) ;  mainte  lerme  plorbe  (No.  84) ;  si  orent  mult  pitib  et  plore- 
rent  mult  durement  (No.  60) ;  i  ot  mainte  lerme  plorbe  de  pitib  (No.  202).  They 
weep  on  every  oeoasion  of  grief,  joy,  or  devotion. 

[Innocent  approved  with  reserve  (for  he  distrusted  Venioe,  with  good  reason), 
making  a  special  condition  that  no  Christian  town  should  be  attaoked.  Cp.  Gesta 
Innocent ii,  84.] 

41  [In  the  meantime  Venioe  had  played  the  Crusaders  false.  It  had  been  agreed 
that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  Egypt.  During  the  months  whioh  elapsed 
between  the  treaty  with  the  Crusaders  (Marah,  1201)  and  the  date  they  were  to 
assemble  at  Venice  (June  24, 1202),  the  Bepublio  negotiated  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt; 
her  envoys  concluded  a  treaty  with  him  on  May  13, 1202,  and  it  was  ratified  at  Venice 
in  July.  By  this  treaty,  Venioe  undertook  that  the  Crusade  should'  not  attack 
Egypt,  and  reoeived  in  return  important  concessions :  a  quarter  in  Alexandria,  and 
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was  embraced  and  approved  by  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  Awembn 
who  had  been  unanimously  chosen  general  of  the  confederates. tan ottb* 
Bnt  the  health  of  that  valiant  youth  already  declined,  and  soon  from 
became  hopeless ;  and  he  deplored  the  untimely  fate  which  con-  u.  Sw, 
damned  him  to  expire,  not  in  a  field  of  battle,  bnt  on  a  bed  of 
sickness.  To  his  brave  and  numerous  vassals  the  dying  prince 
distributed  his  treasures;  they  swore  in  his  presence  to  ac¬ 
complish  his  vow  and  their  own ;  bnt  some  there  were,  says 
the  marshal,  who  accepted  his  gifts  and  forfeited  their  word. 

The  more  resolute  champions  of  the  cross  held  a  parliament  at 
Soissons  for  the  election  of  a  new  general ;  but  such  was  the 
incapacity,  or  jealousy,  or  reluctance,  of  the  princes  of  France 
that  none  could  be  found  both  able  and  willing  to  assume  the 
conduct  of  the  enterprise.  They  acquiesced  in  the  choice  of  a  (August, 
stranger,  of  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  descended  of  a 
race  of  heroes,  and  himself  of  conspicuous  fame  in  the  wars 
and  negotiations  of  the  times ; M  nor  could  the  piety  or  ambition 
of  the  Italian  chief  decline  this  honourable  invitation.  After 
visiting  the  French  court,  where  he  was  received  as  a  friend 
and  kinsman,  the  marquis,  in  the  church  of  Soissons,  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  cross  of  a  pilgrim  and  the  staff  of  a  general ; 
and  immediately  repassed  the  Alps,  to  prepare  for  the  distant 
expedition  of  the  East.**  About  the  festival  of  the  Pentecost, 
he  displayed  his  banner,  and  marched  towards  Venice  at  the 
head  of  the  Italians:  he  was  preceded  or  followed  by  the 
counts  of  Flanders  and  Blois,  and  the  most  respectable  barons 
of  France ;  and  their  numbers  were  swelled  by  the  pilgrims  of 
Germany, M  whose  object  and  motives  were  similar  to  their 


the  privilege  the!  ell  pilgrim*  who  visited  the  Holj  Sepulchre  under  her  protection 
should  be  safe  (*  privilege  of  greet  pecuniary  value).  It  is  clear  that  this  treaty, 
carefully  eonoealed,  proves  that  the  diversion  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  was  a  deliberate 
plan  and  not  an  accident.  The  treaty  was  first  exposed  by  Hopf  fErsch  und  Gruber, 
Knsyklopfcdie,  vol.  95,  p.  188).  It  is  mentioned  by  Ernonl  (William  of  Tyre's  Con- 
Unualor),  Reoueil,  vol.  2,  p.  250.] 

MBy  a  victory  (a.d.  1121)  over  the  dtixens  of  Asti,  by  a  crusade  to  Palestine, 
and  by  an  embaaej  from  the  pope  to  the  German  princes  (Mura tori,  Annali  d'ltalia, 
tom.  x.  p.  168,  202). 

u  [Boniface  of  Montferrat  went  in  October,  1201,  to  the  oourt  of  Philip  of  Swabia, 
who  was  son-in-law  of  Isaac  Angel  us  ;  and  he  remained  there  till  the  first  months 
of  1202,  when  be  departed  with  an  embassy  to  Pope  Innocent  to  plead  at  Rome  the 
sense  of  young  Alexias.  (Bee  Qesta  lunooentii,  84.)  At  Philip's  oourt  a  plot  was 
hatched.  Bee  below,  note  68.] 

M  Bee  the  crusade  of  the  Germans  in  the  Hlstoria  0.  P.  of  Gunther  (OanisU 
Antiq.  Lest.  tom.  iv.  p.  v.  viii.),  who  celebrates  the  pilgrimage  of  his  abbot  Martin, 

vol.  vi.  —26 
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Blege  of 
Zara. 
Nov.  10 


own.  The  Venetians  had  fulfilled,  and  even  surpassed,  their 
engagements;  stables  were  constructed  for  the  horses,  and 
barracks  for  the  troops ;  the  magazines  were  abundantly  replen¬ 
ished  with  forage  and  provisions ;  and  the  fleet  of  transports, 
ships,  and  galleys  was  ready  to  hoist  sail,  as  soon  as  the  re¬ 
public  had  received  the  price  of  the  freight  and  armament.56 
But  that  price  far  exceeded  the  wealth  of  the  crusaders  who 
were  assembled  at  Venice.  The  Flemings,  whose  obedience 
to  their  court  was  voluntary  and  precarious,  had  embarked  in 
their  vessels  for  the  long  navigation  of  the  ocean  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ;  and  many  of  the  French  and  Italians  had  preferred  a 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  passage  from  Marseilles  and 
Apulia  to  the  Holy  Land.  Each  pilgrim  might  complain  that, 
after  he  had  furnished  his  own  contribution,  he  was  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  deficiency  of  his  absent  brethren :  the  gold 
and  silver  plate  of  the  chiefs,  which  they  freely  delivered  to 
the  treasury  of  St.  Mark,  was  a  generous  but  inadequate  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  and,  after  all  their  efforts,  thirty-four  thousand  marks  were 
still  wanting  to  complete  the  stipulated  sum.  The  obstacle  was 
removed  by  the  policy  and  patriotism  of  the  doge,55  who  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  barons  that,  if  they  would  join  their  arms  in  reduc¬ 
ing  some  revolted  cities  of  Dalmatia,  he  would  expose  his  person 
in  the  holy  war,  and  obtain  from  the  republic  a  long  indulgence, 
till  some  wealthy  conquest  should  afford  the  means  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  debt.  After  much  scruple  and  hesitation,  they  chose 
rather  to  accept  the  offer  than  to  relinquish  the  enterprise; 
and  the  first  hostilities  of  the  fleet  and  army  were  directed 
against  Zara,57  a  strong  city  of  the  Sclavonian  coast,  which 

one  of  the  preaching  rivals  of  Folk  of  Neuilly.  His  monastery,  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  was  situate  in  the  diocese  of  Basil.  [Gunther  was  prior  of  P&ris  in  Biases. 
The  work  has  been  separately  edited  by  the  Count  de  Biant,  1875.] 

96  [The  price  was  4  marks  a  horse  and  2  a  man ;  which,  reckoning  the  mark  at 
52  francs,  amounts  to  £180,000.  Pears,  Fall  of  Constantinople,  p.  234.] 

66  [According  to  Bobert  de  Clari,  the  Venetians  kept  the  Crusaders  imprisoned 
in  the  island  of  S.  Niocolb  di  Lido,  and  applied  the  screw  of  starvation.  Two 
proposals  were  then  made ;  the  first  was,  that  the  expedition  should  start  for  the 
East,  and  that  the  spoil  of  the  first  city  d’outremer  which  they  attacked  should  be 
appropriated  to  pay  the  debt  to  Venice ;  the  second  was  that  Zara  should  be  at¬ 
tacked,  but  this  was  oonfided  only  to  the  ohiefs  and  oonoealed  from  the  mass  of 
the  host,  until  they  reached  the  doomed  oity.  The  account  in  the  text,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  enterprise  against  Zara  as  started  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the 
difficulty,  and  the  Venetians  as  honestly  prepared  at  this  stage  to  transport  the 
Crusaders  to  the  East,  provided  they  were  paid,  is  the  account  which  Villehardatun 
successfully  imposed  upon  the  world.] 

97  Jadera,  now  Zara,  was  a  Roman  colony,  which  acknowledged  Augustus  for 
its  parent.  It  is  now  only  two  miles  round,  and  contains  five  or  six  thousand  in* 
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had  renounced  its  allegiance  to  Venice  and  implored  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  king  of  Hungary."  The  crusaders  burst  the 
chain  or  boom  of  the  harbour;  landed  their  horses,  troops, 
and  military  engines ;  and  compelled  the  inhabitants,  after  a  de¬ 
fence  of  five  days,  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  their  lives  were 
spared,  but  the  revolt  was  punished  by  the  pillage  of  their  cnot.  941 
houses  and  the  demolition  of  their  walls.  The  season  was  far 
advanced ;  the  French  and  Venetians  resolved  to  pass  the 
winter  in  a  secure  harbour  and  plentiful  country;  but  their 
repose  was  disturbed  by  national  and  tumultuous  quarrels  of 
the  soldiers  and  mariners.  The  conquest  of  Zara  had  scattered 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  scandal ;  the  arms  of  the  allies  had 
been  stained  in  their  outset  with  the  blood,  not  of  infidels, 
but  of  Christians ;  the  king  of  Hungary  and  his  new  subjects 
were  themselves  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and 
the  scruples  of  the  devout  were  magnified  by  the  fear  or  lassi¬ 
tude  of  the  reluctant  pilgrims.  The  pope  had  excommuni¬ 
cated  the  false  crusaders,  who  had  pillaged  and  massacred 
their  brethren ; M  and  only  the  marquis  Boniface  and  Simon 
of  Montfort  escaped  these  spiritual  thunders :  the  one  by  his 
absence  from  the  siege,  the  other  by  his  final  departure  from 
the  camp.  Innocent  might  absolve  the  simple  and  submissive 
penitents  of  France;  but  he  was  provoked  by  the  stubborn 
reason  of  the  Venetians,  who  refused  to  confess  their  guilt,  to 
accept  their  pardon,  or  to  allow,  in  their  temporal  concerns,  the 
interposition  of  a  priest. 

The  assembly  of  such  formidable  powers  by  sea  and  land  auubm  of 
had  revived  the  hopes  of  young"  Alexius;  and,  both  at  Venice 
and  Zara,  he  solicited  the  arms  of  the  crusaders  for  his  own  p^?„co.*ihe 
restoration  and  his  father’s"  deliverance.  The  royal  youth 

habitants ;  but  the  fortifications  ire  strong,  and  it  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge.  See  the  travels  of  the  two  companions,  Spon  and  Wheler  (Voyage  de 
Dalmatic,  de  Grtoe,  Ac.  tom.  i.  p.  64-70;  Journey  into  Greeoe,  p.  8-14);  the  last 
of  whom,  by  mistaking  SstUrtia  for  Ssstortii,  values  an  arch  with  statues  and 
column*  at  twelve  pounds.  If  in  his  time  there  were  no  trees  near  Zara,  the  cherry- 
trees  were  not  yet  planted  which  produce  our  incomparable  marasqutn. 

M  Katona  (Hint.  Critics  Keg.  Hunger!*,  Stirpis  Arpad.  tom.  iv.  p.  686-568) 
oollecti  all  the  facts  and  testimonies  most  adverse  to  the  oonqueron  of  Zara. 

**  See  the  whole  transaction,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  pope,  in  the  Epistles  of 
Innocent  HI.  Greta,  c.  86-88. 

m  A  modern  reader  is  surprised  to  hear  of  the  valet  de  Constantinople,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  young  Alexias  on  account  of  his  youth,  like  the  infants  of  Spain,  and  the 
nobiluamus  putr  oi  the  Romans.  The  pages  and  vaUis  of  the  knights  were  aa 
noble  as  themselves  (Villehardouin  and  Duoange,  No.  86). 

u  The  Emperor  Isaac  is  stylsd  by  Vilisbardouin,  Sursac  (No.  $6,  <**.),  whioh 
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was  recommended  by  Philip,  king  of  Germany ;  ®  his  prayers 
and  presence  excited  the  compassion  of  the  camp;  and  his 
cause  was  embraced  and  pleaded  by  the  marquis  of  Montf errat  * 
and  the  doge  of  Venice.  A  double  alliance  and  the  dignity  of 
Caesar  had  connected  with  the  Imperial  family  the  two  elder 
brothers  of  Boniface ; 64  he  expected  to  derive  a  kingdom  from 
the  important  service;  and  the  more  generous  ambition  of 
Dandolo  was  eager  to  secure  the  inestimable  benefits  of  trade 
and  dominion  that  might  accrue  to  his  country.46  Their  in¬ 
fluence  procured  a  favourable  audience  for  the  ambassadors  of 
Alexius;  and,  if  the  magnitude  of  his  offers  excited  some 
suspicion,  the  motives  and  rewards  which  he  displayed  might 
justify  the  delay  and  diversion  of  those  forces  which  had  been 
consecrated  to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  He  promised,  in 
his  own  and  his  father’s  name,  that,  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  they  would  terminate 
the  long  schism  of  the  Greeks,  and  submit  themselves  and  their 
people  to  the  lawful  supremacy  of  the  Roman  church.  He 
engaged  to  recompense  the  labours  and  merits  of  the  crusaders 
by  the  immediate  payment  of  two  hundred  thousand  marks  of 
silver ;  to  accompany  them  in  person  to  Egypt ;  or,  if  it  should 
be  judged  more  advantageous,  to  maintain,  during  a  year,  ten 

may  be  derived  from  the  Frenoh  Sire ,  or  the  Greek  K6p  (niptos)  melted  into  his 
proper  name  [from  Sire ;  for  K 6p  could  not  become  &«r] ;  the  farther  corruptions  of 
Tursac  and  Conserao  will  instruct  us  what  lioenoe  may  have  been  used  in  the  old 
dynasties  of  Assyria  and  Egypt. 

82  [Whose  court  he  visited  a.d.  1201.] 

03  [The  oonduot  of  the  Marquis  of  Montf  errat  was  not  more  ingenuous  than 
that  of  Dandolo.  He  was,  no  more  than  Dandolo,  a  genuine  crusader ;  he  used  the 
crusaders  for  his  own  purpose,  and  that  purpose  was,  from  the  beginning,  to  restore 
Alexius.  The  plan  was  arranged  during  the  winter  at  the  court  of  Philip  of  Swabia, 
to  which  Alexius  had  betaken  himself  after  his  escape  from  Constantinople  ;  Boni¬ 
face,  as  we  have  seen,  was  there  too  (above,  p.  401,  note  58) ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  a  oomplete  understanding  between  them.  Cp.  Gesta  Inno- 
oentii,  83.  Philip  nursed  the  dream  of  a  union  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  em¬ 
pires.  Thus  Boniface  and  Dandolo  (for  different  reasons)  agreed  on  the  policy  of 
diverting  their  expedition  to  Constantinople  long  before  it  started ;  they  hoodwinked 
the  mass  of  the  crusaders  ;  and  the  difficulties  about  payment  were  pressed  only  tor 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  ultimate  objeot.] 

64  Beinier  and  Conrad  :  the  former  married  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus ;  the  latter  was  the  husband  of  Theodora  Angela,  sister  of  the 
Emperors  Isaac  and  Alexius.  Conrad  abandoned  the  Greek  court  and  princess  for 
the  glory  of  defending  Tyre  against  Sal&din  (Ducange,  Pam.  Byzant.  p.  187,  2031. 

66  Nicetas  (in  Alexio  Comneno,  1.  iii.  c.  9  [p.  715,  ed.  Bonn])  accuses  the  doge 
and  Venetians  as  the  first  authors  of  ,  the  war  against  Constantinople,  and  considers 
only  as  a  xv/xa  inrkp  [leg,  fal]  icO/xan  the  arrival  and  shameful  offers  of  the  royal 
exile. 
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thousand  men,  and,  during  his  life,  five  hundred  knights,  for 
the  service  of  the  Holy  Land.  These  tempting  conditions 
were  accepted  by  the  repnblic  of  Venice ;  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  doge  and  marquis  persuaded  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Blois, 
and  St.  Pol,  with  eight  barons  of  France,  to  join  in  the  glorious 
enterprise.  A  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was 
confirmed  by  their  oaths  and  seals ;  and  each  individual,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  situation  and  character,  was  swayed  by  the 
hope  of  public  or  private  advantage  ;  by  the  honour  of  restor¬ 
ing  an  exiled  monarch ;  or  by  the  sincere  and  probable  opinion 
that  their  efforts  in  Palestine  would  be  fruitless  and  unavailing, 
and  that  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople  must  precede  and 
prepare  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  But  they  were  the  chiefs 
or  equals  of  a  valiant  band  of  freemen  and  volunteers,  who 
thought  and  acted  for  themselves ;  the  soldiers  and  clergy  were 
divided ;  and,  if  a  large  majority  subscribed  to  the  alliance,  the 
numbers  and  arguments  of  the  dissidents  were  strong  and  re¬ 
spectable.®*  The  boldest  hearts  were  appalled  by  the  report 
of  the  naval  power  and  impregnable  strength  of  Constantinople ; 
and  their  apprehensions  were  disguised  to  the  world,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  themselves,  by  the  more  decent  objections  of  religion 
and  duty.  They  alleged  the  Banctity  of  a  vow,  which  had  drawn 
them  from  their  families  and  homes  to  rescue  the  holy  sepulchre ; 
nor  should  the  dark  and  crooked  counsels  of  human  policy  divert 
them  from  a  pursuit,  the  event  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Almighty.  Their  first  offence,  the  attack  of  Zara,  had  been 
severely  punished  by  the  reproach  of  their  conscience  and  the 
oensures  of  the  pope  ;  nor  would  they  again  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-Christians.  The  apostle  of  Borne 
had  pronounced ;  nor  would  they  usurp  the  right  of  avenging 
with  the  sword  the  schism  of  the  Greeks  and  the  doubtful 
usurpation  of  the  Byzantine  monarch.  On  these  principles 
or  pretences,  many  pilgrims,  the  most  distinguished  for  their 
valour  and  piety,  withdrew  from  the  camp  ;  and  their  retreat 
was  less  pernicious  than  the  open  or  secret  opposition  of  a  dis¬ 
contented  party,  that  laboured,  on  every  occasion,  to  separate 
the  army  and  disappoint  the  enterprise. 

m  Villohardouin  anl  Gunther  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  two  partial.  The 
abbot  Martin  left  thn  arm y  at  Zara,  proceeded  to  Palestine,  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  and  became  a  reluctant  witness  of  the  seoond  siege. 
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from*zara  Notwithstanding  this  defection,  the  departure  of  the  fleet 
toCon-  and  army  was  vigorously  pressed  by  the  Venetians,  whose  zeal 
ims’aptu  *or  8eryice  of  the  royal  youth  concealed  a  just  resentment  to 
7— June  M  his  nation  and  family.  They  were  mortified  by  the  recent  pre¬ 
ference  which  had  been  given  to  Pisa,  the  rival  of  their  trade; 
they  had  a  long  arrear  of  debt  and  injury  to  liquidate  with  the 
Byzantine  court ;  and  Dandolo  might  not  discourage  the  popular 
tale  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  eyes  by  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  perfidiously  violated  the  sanctity  of  an  ambassador. 
A  similar  armament,  for  ages,  had  not  rode  the  Adriatic ;  it  was 
composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  flat-bottomed  vessels  or 
palandera  for  the  horses;  two  hundred  and  forty  transports 
filled  with  men  and  arms ;  seventy  store-ships  laden  with  pro¬ 
visions  ;  and  fifty  stout  galleys,  well  prepared  for  the  encounter 
of  an  enemy.67  While  the  wind  was  favourable,  the  sky  serene, 
and  the  water  smooth,  every  eye  was  fixed  with  wonder  and 
delight  on  the  scene  of  military  and  naval  pomp  which  over¬ 
spread  the  sea.  The  shields  of  the  knights  and  squires,  at 
once  an  ornament  and  a  defence,  were  arranged  on  either  side 
of  the  ships ;  the  banners  of  the  nations  and  families  were  dis¬ 
played  from  the  stern;  our  modem  artillery  was  supplied  by 
three  hundred  engines  for  casting  stones  and  darts ;  the  fatigues 
of  the  way  were  cheered  with  the  sound  of  music ;  and  the 
spirits  of  the  adventurers  were  raised  by  the  mutual  assur¬ 
ance  that  forty  thousand  Christian  heroes  were  equal  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world.68  In  the  navigation68  from  Venice  and 
Zara,  the  fleet  was  successfully  steered  by  the  skill  and  experi- 

87  The  birth  and  dignity  of  Andrew  Dandolo  gave  him  the  motive  and  the 
means  of  searching  in  the  archives  of  Venice  the  memorable  story  of  his  ancestor. 
His  brevity  seems  to  accuse  the  oopions  and  more  recent  narratives  of  Sanudo 
(in  Mur&tori,  Script.  Rerum  Italioarum,  tom.  xx.),  Blondos,  Sabellicus,  and 
Rhamnusius. 

68  Villehardouin,  No.  62.  His  feelings  and  expressions  are  original ;  he  often 
weeps,  but  he  rejoices  in  the  glories  and  perils  of  war  with  a  spirit  unknown  to  a 
sedentary  writer. 

80  In  this  voyage,  almost  all  the  geographical  names  are  corrupted  by  the  Latins. 
The  modern  appellation  of  Chalcis,  and  all  Euboea,  is  derived  from  its  Euriptu, 
Evripo ,  Negri-po ,  Negropont ,  which  dishonours  our  maps  (d’Anville,  Geographic 
Anoienne,  tom.  i.  p.  263).  [Negroponte  is  a  corruption  of  '<rrbv  Eifpimr  (divided 
ffrb  NtvpiToy)  with  an  attempt  to  make  sense  in  the  spirit  of  popular  etymology ; 
negroponte,  “  black  bridge,11  being  suggested  to  Italians  by  the  bridge  of  ChalciB 
connecting  the  island  with  the  mainland.  But  we  also  find  the  intermediate  form 
Egripons  (e,g.,  in  the  letters  of  Pope  Innocent).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  10th 
century  the  town  of  Ghalois  (or  the  whole  island?)  is  oalled  xprpros  (see  Const. 
Porphyr.  de  Oer.  ii.f  o.  44,  p.  657,  6  &px"»  Xg^wow),  apparently  from  E^mwos.] 
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ence  of  the  Venetian  pilots ;  at  Dnrazzo  the  confederates  first 
landed  on  the  territory  of  the  Greek  empire ;  the  isle  of  Corfu 
afforded  a  station  and  repose  ; 70  they  doubled,  without  accident, 
the  perilous  cape  of  Malea,  the  southern  point  of  Peloponnesus, 
or  the  Morea ;  made  a  descent  in  the  islands  of  Negropont  and 
Andros  ;  and  cast  anchor  at  Abydus,  on  the  Asiatic  Bide  of  the 
Hellespont.  These  preludes  of  conquest  were  easy  and  blood¬ 
less  ;  the  Greeks  of  the  provinces,  without  patriotism  or  courage, 
were  crushed  by  an  irresistible  force ;  the  presence  of  the  law¬ 
ful  heir  might  justify  their  obedience ;  and  it  waB  rewarded  by 
the  modesty  and  discipline  of  the  Latins.  As  they  penetrated 
through  the  Hellespont,  the  magnitude  of  their  navy  was  com¬ 
pressed  in  a  narrow  channel ;  and  the  face  of  the  waters  was 
darkened  with  innumerable  sails.  They  again  expanded  in  the 
bason  of  the  Propontis,  and  traversed  that  placid  sea,  till  they 
approached  the  European  shore,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen, 
three  leagues  to  the  west  of  Constantinople.  The  prudent 
doge  dissuaded  them  from  dispersing  themselves  in  a  populous 
and  hostile  land ;  and,  as  their  stock  of  provisions  was  reduced, 
it  was  resolved,  in  the  season  of  harvest,  to  replenish  their 
store-ships  in  the  fertile  islands  of  the  Propontis.  With  this 
resolution  they  directed  their  course ;  but  a  strong  gale  and 
their  own  impatience  drove  them  to  the  eastward  ;  and  so  near 
did  they  run  to  the  shore  and  city  that  some  volleys  of  stones 
and  darts  were  exchanged  between  the  6hips  and  the  rampart. 
As  they  passed  along,  they  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  capital 
of  the  East,  or,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  earth,  rising  from  her 
•even  hills,  and  towering  over  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  swelling  domes  and  lofty  spires  of  five  hundred  palaces 
and  churches  were  gilded  by  the  sun  and  reflected  in  the  waters ; 
the  walls  were  crowded  with  soldiers  and  spectators,  whose 
numbers  they  beheld,  of  whose  temper  they  were  ignorant ;  and 
each  heart  was  chilled  by  the  reflection  that,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  such  an  enterprise  had  never  been  undertaken  by 
such  an  handful  of  warriors.  But  the  momentary  apprehen¬ 
sion  was  dispelled  by  hope  and  valour ;  and  every  man,  says  the 
marshal  of  Champagne,  glanced  his  eye  on  the  sword  or  lance 

*[At  Corf  A,  Alexias  joined  the  army  as  a  prottyt  of  Boniface;  and  here  the 
matter  vas  first  clearly  brought  before  the  Crusaders  and  hotly  debated  in  an 
assembly.  Bee  Robert  dc  Clari,  |  83,  88.] 
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which  he  must  speedily  use  in  the  glorious  conflict.71  The 
Latins  cast  anchor  before  Chalcedon  ;  the  mariners  only  were 
left  in  the  vessels  ;  the  soldiers,  horses,  and  arms  were  safely 
landed ;  and,  in  the  luxury  of  an  Imperial  palace,  the  barons 
tasted  the  first-fruits  of  their  success.  On  the  third  day,  the 
fleet  and  army  moved  towards  Scutari,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of 
Constantinople ;  a  detachment  of  Greek  horse  was  surprised 
and  defeated  by  fourscore  French  knights;  and,  in  a  halt  of 
nine  days,  the  camp  was  plentifully  supplied  with  forage  and 
provisions. 

Fruition  In  relating  the  invasion  of  a  great  empire,  it  may  seem 

Son  of  the  strange  that  I  have  not  described  the  obstacles  which  should 

emperor  kave  checked  the  progress  of  the  strangers.  The  Greeks,  in 
truth,  were  an  unwarlike  people ;  but  they  were  rich,  industrious, 
and  subject  to  the  will  of  a  single  man,  had  that  man  been  cap¬ 
able  of  fear  when  his  enemies  were  at  a  distance,  or  of  courage 
when  they  approached  his  person.  The  first  rumour  of  his 
nephew’s  alliance  with  the  French  and  Venetians  was  despised 
by  the  usurper  Alexius ;  his  flatterers  persuaded  him  that  in 
his  contempt  he  was  bold  and  sincere ;  and  each  evening,  in 
the  close  of  the  banquet,  he  thrice  discomfited  the  barbarians 
of  the  West.  These  barbarians  had  been  justly  terrified  by  the 
report  of  his  naval  power ;  and  the  sixteen  hundred  fishing-boats 
of  Constantinople73  could  have  manned  a  fleet  to  sink  them 
in  the  Adriatic,  or  stop  their  entrance  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Hellespont.  But  all  force  may  be  annihilated  by  the  negligence 
of  the  prince  and  the  venality  of  his  ministers.  The  great 
duke,  or  admiral,  made  a  scandalous,  almost  a  public,  auction 
of  the  sails,  the  masts,  and  the  rigging  ;  the  royal  forests  were 
reserved  for  the  more  important  purpose  of  the  chase ;  and  the 
trees,  says  Nicetas,  were  guarded  by  the  eunuchs  like  the  groves 
of  religious  worship.78  From  this  dream  of  pride  Alexius  wa6 
awakened  by  the  siege  of  Zara  and  the  rapid  advances  of  the 

71  Et  sachiez  que  il  ne  oi  si  hardi  <rai  le  oner  ne  fremist  (o.  67).  .  .  .  Ohaaouns 
regardoit  sea  arm  eg  .  .  .  quo  par  terns  en  aront  meatier  (e.  68).  Suoh  is  the 
honesty  of  courage  I 

71  Eandem  urbem  plus  in  soils  navi  bus  pisoatorem  abundare,  quam  illos  in  toto 
navigio.  Habebat  enim  mille  et  sezoentas  pisoatorias  naves  .  .  .  Bellioas  autem 
sive  mereatorias  habebant  infinite  multitudinis  et  portum  tutissimum.  Gunther, 
Hist.  C.  P.  o.  8,  p.  10. 

7*  Kaddrtp  itp&y  (It tty  &  teal  0to$\fftvrvy  iro paidrmr  tytitorro  rovrwrf. 

Nioetas  in  Alex.  Comneno,  1.  iii.  o.  9,  p.  348. 
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Latins :  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  danger  was  real,  he  thought  it 
inevitable,  and  his  vain  presumption  was  lost  in  abject  despon¬ 
dency  and  despair.  He  suffered  these  contemptible  barbarians 
to  pitch  their  camp  in  the  sight  of  the  palace ;  and  his  apprehen¬ 
sions  were  thinly  disguised  by  the  pomp  and  menace  of  a  sup¬ 
pliant  embassy.  The  sovereign  of  the  Romans  was  astonished 
(his  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  say)  at  the  hostile  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  strangers.  If  these  pilgrims  were  sincere  in  their 
vow  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  his  voice  must  applaud, 
and  his  treasures  should  assist,  their  pious  design ;  but,  should 
they  dare  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  empire,  their  numbers, 
were  they  ten  times  more  considerable,  should  not  protect  them 
from  his  just  resentment.  The  answer  of  the  doge  and  barons 
was  simple  and  magnanimous :  “  In  the  cause  of  honour  and 
justice,”  they  said,  “  we  despise  the  usurper  of  Greece,  his  threats, 
and  his  offers.  Our  friendship  and  his  allegiance  are  due  to  the 
lawful  heir,  to  the  young  prince  who  is  seated  among  us,  and 
to  his  father,  the  emperor  Isaac,  who  has  been  deprived  of  his 
sceptre,  his  freedom,  and  his  eyes,  by  the  crime  of  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  brother.  Let  that  brother  confess  his  guilt  and  implore 
forgiveness,  and  we  ourselves  will  intercede  that  he  may  be 
permitted  to  live  in  affluence  and  security.  But  let  him  not 
insult  us  by  a  second  message ;  our  reply  will  be  made  in  arms, 
in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.” 

On  the  tenth  day  of  their  encampment  at  8cutari,  the  crusa-  pum**  ot 
den  prepared  themselves,  as  soldiers  and  as  Catholics,  for  the  phorn*. 
passage  of  the  Bosphorus.  Perilous  indeed  was  the  adventure ;  01,8 
the  stream  was  broad  and  rapid ;  in  a  calm  the  current  of  the 
Euxine  might  drive  down  the  liquid  and  unextinguishable  fires 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Europe  were  de¬ 
fended  by  seventy  thousand  horse  and  foot  in  formidable  array. 

On  this  memorable  day,  which  happened  to  be  bright  and  plea¬ 
sant,  the  Latins  were  distributed  in  six  battles,  or  divisions ;  the 
first,  or  vanguard,  was  led  by  the  count  of  Flanders,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Christian  princes  in  the  skill  and  number 
of  his  cross-bows.  The  four  successive  battles  of  the  French 
were  commanded  by  his  brother  Henry,  the  counts  of  St.  Pol 
and  Blois,  and  Matthew  of  Montmorency,  the  last  of  whom  was 
honoured  by  the  voluntary  service  of  the  marshal  and  nobles  of 
Champagne.  The  sixth  division,  the  rear-guard  and  reserve  of 
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the  army,  was  conducted  by  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  at  the 
head  of  the  Germans  and  Lombards.  The  chargers,  saddled, 
with  their  long  caparisons  dragging  on  the  ground,  were  em¬ 
barked  in  the  flat  palanders ; 74  and  the  knights  stood  by  the 
sides  of  their  horses,  in  complete  armour,  their  helmets  laced, 
and  their  lances  in  their  hands.  Their  numerous  train  of  Ser¬ 
jeants™  and  archers  occupied  the  transports ;  and  each  transport 
was  towed  by  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  a  galley.  The  six 
divisions  traversed  the  Bosphorus,  without  encountering  an 
enemy  or  an  obstacle ;  to  land  the  foremost  was  the  wish,  to 
conquer  or  die  was  the  resolution,  of  every  division  and  of  every 
soldier.  Jealous  of  the  pre-eminence  of  danger,  the  knights  in 
their  heavy  armour  leaped  into  the  sea,  when  it  rose  as  high  as 
their  girdle ;  the  serjeants  and  archers  were  animated  by  their 
valour ;  and  the  squires,  letting  down  the  drawbridges  of  the 
palanders,  led  the  horses  to  the  shore.  Before  the  squadrons 
could  mount,  and  form,  and  couch  their  lances,  the  seventy 
thousand  Greeks  had  vanished  from  their  sight;  the  timid 
Alexius  gave  the  example  to  his  trhops ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
plunder  of  his  rich  pavilions  that  the  Latins  were  informed  that 
they  had  fought  against  an  emperor.  In  the  first  consterna¬ 
tion  of  the  flying  enemy,  they  resolved,  by  a  double  attack,  to 
open  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  tower  of  Galata,7®  in  the 
suburb  of  Pera,  was  attacked  and  stormed  by  the  French,  while 
the  Venetians  assumed  the  more  difficult  task  of  forcing  the 
boom  or  chain  that  was  stretched  from  that  tower  to  the  Byzan- 


74  From  the  version  of  Vigendre  I  adopt  the  well-sounding  word  paUmder ,  which 
is  still  used,  I  believe,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Bat  had  I  written  in  French,  I  should 
have  preferred  the  original  and  expressive  denomination  of  vessiers,  or  huissurs, 
from  the  huis ,  or  door,  whioh  was  let  down  as  a  drawbridge  ;  bat  whioh,  at  sea, 
was  olosed  into  the  side  of  the  ship  (see  Duoange  an  Villehardouin,  No.  14,  and 
Joinville,  p.  27,  28,  6dit.  du  Louvre). 

75  To  avoid  the  vague  expressions  of  followers,  Ac.,  I  use,  after  Villahardooin, 
the  word  serjeants  for  all  horsemen  who  were  not  knights.  There  were  serjeants 
at  arms,  and  serjeants  at  law ;  and,  if  we  visit  the  parade  and  Westmins  ter -hall, 
we  may  observe  the  strange  result  of  the  distinction  (Duoange,  Glossar.  Latin. 
Servientes ,  Ac*  tom.  vi.  p.  226-231). 

70  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  on  the  subject  of  Galata,  the  chain,  Ac.,  Dacangs 
is  accurate  and  full.  Consult  likewise  the  proper  chapters  of  the  C.  P.  Christiana 
of  the  same  author.  The  inhabitants  of  Galata  were  so  vain  and  ignorant  that 
they  applied  to  themselves  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  [The  ohain  was 
fixed,  on  the  city  side,  close  to  the  gate  of  St.  Eugenios.  Part  of  the  ohain  is  still 
preserved  in  the  oourt  of  the  ohuroh  of  St.  Irene.  Cp.  Mordtmann,  Esqaisse  topo 
graphique  de  Constantinople,  p.  49.  A.  van  Millingen,  Byzantine  Constantinople, 
222,  228  sq .] 
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tine  shore.  After  some  fruitless  attempts,  their  intrepid  per¬ 
severance  prevailed ;  twenty  ships  of  war,  the  relics  of  the 
Grecian  navy,  were  either  sank  or  taken ;  the  enormous  and 
massy  links  of  iron  were  cut  asunder  by  the  shears,  or  broken 
by  the  weight  of  the  galleys ; 77  and  the  Venetian  fleet,  safe  and 
triumphant,  rode  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Constantinople.  By 
these  daring  achievements,  a  remnant  of  twenty  thousand  Latins 
solicited  the  licence  of  besieging  a  capital  which  contained  above 
four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,78  able,  though  not  willing, 
to  bear  arms  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  Such  an  account 
would  indeed  suppose  a  population  of  near  two  millions ;  but, 
whatever  abatement  may  be  required  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Greeks,  the  belief  of  those  numbers  will  equally  exalt  the  fear¬ 
less  spirit  of  their  assailants. 

In  the  choice  of  the  attack,  the  French  and  Venetians  were  Fin*«i«ge 
divided  by  their  habits  of  life  and  warfare.  The  former  affirmed  *ue*t  ot 
with  truth  that  Constantinople  was  most  accessible  on  the  side nop^b^ 
of  the  sea  and  the  harbour.  The  latter  might  assert  with  honour  July  ms 
that  they  had  long  enough  trusted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  a 
frail  bark  and  a  precarious  element,  and  loudly  demanded  a  trial 
of  knighthood,  a  firm  ground,  and  a  close  onset,  either  on  foot 
or  horseback.  After  a  prudent  compromise,  of  employing  the 
two  nations  by  sea  and  land  in  the  service  best  suited  to  their 
character,  the  fleet  covering  the  army,  they  both  proceeded  from 
the  entrance  to  the  extremity  of  the  harbour ;  the  stone-bridge 
of  the  river  was  hastily  repaired ;  and  the  six  battles  of  the 
French  formed  their  encampment  against  the  front  of  the  capital, 
the  basis  of  the  triangle  which  runs  about  four  miles  from  the 
port  to  the  Propontis.79  On  the  edge  of  a  broad  ditch,  at  the 

77  The  vowel  that  broke  the  chain  was  named  the  Eagle,  Awuila  (Dandol. 
Chronieon,  p.  322),  which  Blondus  (de  Gc*tis  Venct.)  has  changed  into  Aquilo , 
the  north  wind.  Ducange,  Observations.  No.  88,  maintain?;  the  latter  reaaing; 
but  he  bad  not  seen  the  respectable  text  of  Dandolo ;  nor  did  he  enoagh  oonsider 
the  topography  of  the  harbour.  The  south-east  would  have  been  a  more  effectual 
wind. 

T*  Qnatre  cens  mil  homes  ou  plus  (Yillehardouin,  No.  134)  must  be  understood 
of  men  of  a  military  age.  lie  Beau  (Hist,  du  Bas  Empire,  tom.  xx.  p.  417)  allows 
Constantinople  a  million  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  60,000  horse,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  foot-eoldiers.  In  its  present  decay  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
may  contain  400,000  soul*  (Bell  s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  402);  but,  as  the  Turks 
keep  no  register*,  and  as  circumstance*  are  fallacious,  it  is  impossible  to  asoertain 
(Niebuhr,  Voyage  t*n  Arable,  tom.  i.  p.  18,  19)  the  real  populousoees  of  their  cities. 

:*On  the  most  correct  plans  of  Constantinople,  I  know  not  how  to  measure 
more  than  4<>00  pace*.  Yet  Yillehardouin  computes  the  space  at  three  leagues  (No. 
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foot  of  a  lofty  rampart,  they  had  leisure  to  contemplate  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  their  enterprise.  The  gates  to  the  right  and  left  of 
their  narrow  camp  poured  forth  frequent  sallies  of  cavalry  and 
light  infantry,  which  cut  off  their  stragglers,  swept  the  country 
of  provisions,  sounded  the  alarm  five  or  six  times  in  the  coarse 
of  each  day,  and  compelled  them  to  plant  a  palisade,  and  sink 
an  entrenchment,  for  their  immediate  safety.  In  the  supplies 
and  convoys  the  Venetians  had  been  too  sparing,  or  the  Franks 
too  voracious ;  the  usual  complaints  of  hunger  and  scarcity  were 
heard,  and  perhaps  felt ;  their  stock  of  flour  would  be  exhausted 
in  three  weeks ;  and  their  disgust  of  salt  meat  tempted  them  to 
taste  the  flesh  of  their  horses.  The  trembling  usurper  was  sap- 
ported  by  Theodore  Lascaris,  his  son-in-law,  a  valiant  youth,  who 
aspired  to  save  and  to  rule  his  country ;  the  Greeks,  regardless 
of  that  country,  were  awakened  to  the  defence  of  their  religion ; 
but  their  firmest  hope  was  in  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the 
Varangian  guards,  of  the  Danes  and  English,  as  they  are  named 
in  the  writers  of  the  times.80  After  ten  days’  incessant  labour 
the  ground  was  levelled,  the  ditch  filled,  the  approaches  of  the 
besiegers  were  regularly  made,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  engines 
of  assault  exercised  their  various  powers  to  clear  the  rampart, 
to  batter  the  walls,  and  to  sap  the  foundations.  On  the  first 
appearance  of  a  breach  the  scaling-ladders  were  applied ;  the 
numbers  that  defended  the  vantage-ground  repulsed  and  op¬ 
pressed  the  adventurous  Latins ;  but  they  admired  the  resolution 
of  fifteen  knights  and  serjeants,  who  had  gained  the  ascent,  and 
maintained  their  perilous  station  till  they  were  precipitated 
[jniy  it]  or  made  prisoners  by  the  Imperial  guards.  On  the  side  of 
the  harbour,  the  naval  attack  was  more  successfully  conducted 
by  the  Venetians ;  and  that  industrious  people  employed  every 
resource  that  was  known  and  practised  before  the  invention  of 
gun-powder.  A  double  line,  three  bow-shots  in  front,  was  formed 
by  the  galleys  and  ships ;  and  the  swift  motion  of  the  former 
was  supported  by  the  weight  and  loftiness  of  the  latter,  whose 

86).  It  hia  eye  were  not  deceived,  he  mnat  reckon  by  the  old  Gallio  league  of  1600 
paces,  whioh  might  still  be  need  in  Champagne.  [The  length  ot  the  line  ot  the 
land  walls  is  oyer  7200  yards.] 

eo  The  guards,  the  Varangi,  are  styled  by  Villehardooin  (No.  89,  96,  <&o.)  Engloif 
et  Danois  aveo  lenrs  haohes.  Whatever  had  been  their  origin,  a  French  pilgrim 
ooold  not  be  mistaken  in  the  nations  ot  whioh  they  were  at  that  time  oompoeed. 
[Cp.  below,  Appendix  14.) 
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decks  and  poops  and  turret  were  the  platforms  of  military  engines, 
that  discharged  their  shot  over  the  heads  of  the  first  line.  The 
soldiers,  who  leapt  from  the  galleyB  on  shore,  immediately  planted 
and  ascended  their  scaling-ladders,  while  the  large  ships,  ad¬ 
vancing  more  slowly  into  the  intervals,  and  lowering  a  draw¬ 
bridge,  opened  a  way  through  the  air  from  their  masts  to  the 
rampart.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  the  doge,  a  venerable 
and  conspicuous  form,  stood  aloft,  in  complete  armour,  on  the 
prow  of  his  galley.  The  great  standard  of  St.  Mark  was  dis¬ 
played  before  him;  his  threats,  promises,  and  exhortations 
urged  the  diligence  of  the  rowers ;  his  vessel  was  the  first  that 
struck ;  and  Dandolo  was  the  first  warrior  on  the  shore.  The 
nations  admired  the  magnanimity  of  the  blind  old  man,  without 
reflecting  that  his  age  and  infirmities  diminished  the  price  of 
life  and  enhanced  the  value  of  immortal  glory.  On  a  sudden, 
by  an  invisible  hand  (for  the  standard-bearer  was  probably  slain), 
the  banner  of  the  republic  was  fixed  on  the  rampart ;  twenty- 
five  towers  were  rapidly  occupied ;  and,  by  the  cruel  expedient 
of  fire,  the  Greeks  were  driven  from  the  adjacent  quarter.  The 
doge  had  dispatched  the  intelligence  of  his  success,  when  he 
was  checked  by  the  danger  of  his  confederates.  Nobly  declaring 
that  he  would  rather  die  with  the  pilgrims  than  gain  a  victory 
by  their  destruction,  Dandolo  relinquished  his  advantage,  recalled 
his  troops,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  He  found  the 
six  weary  diminutive  battles  of  the  French  encompassed  by 
sixty  squadrons  of  the  Greek  cavalry,  the  least  of  which  was 
more  numerous  than  the  largest  of  their  divisions.  Shame  and 
despair  had  provoked  Alexius  to  the  last  effort  of  a  general 
sally ;  but  he  waB  awed  by  the  firm  order  and  manly  aspect  of 
the  Latins ;  and,  after  skirmishing  at  a  distance,  withdrew  his 
troops  in  the  close  of  the  evening.  The  silence  or  tumult  of 
the  night  exasperated  his  fears ;  and  the  timid  usurper,  collecting 
a  treasure  of  ten  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  basely  deserted  his 
wife,  his  people,  and  hiB  fortune ;  threw  himself  into  a  bark, 
stole  through  the  Bosphorus,  and  landed  in  shameful  safety  in 
an  obscure  harbour  of  Thrace.  As  soon  as  they  were  apprised 
of  his  flight,  the  Greek  nobles  sought  pardon  and  peace  in  the 
dungeon  where  the  blind  Isaac  expected  each  hour  the  visit  of 
the  executioner.  Again  Haved  and  exalted  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  the  captive  in  his  Imperial  robes  was  replaced  on 
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the  throne,  and  surrounded  with  prostrate  slaves,  whose  real 
terror  and  affected  joy  he  was  incapable  of  discerning.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  hostilities  were  suspended ;  and  the  Latin  chiefs 
were  surprised  by  a  message  from  the  lawful  and  reigning 
emperor,  who  was  impatient  to  embrace  his  son  and  to  reward 
his  generous  deliverers.81 

But  these  generous  deliverers  were  unwilling  to  release  their 
hostage,  till  they  had  obtained  from  his  father  the  payment,  or 
at  least  the  promise,  of  their  recompense.  They  chose  four  am¬ 
bassadors,  Matthew  of  Montmorency,  our  historian  the  marshal 
of  Champagne,  and  two  Venetians,  to  congratulate  the  emperor. 
The  gates  were  thrown  open  on  their  approach,  the  streets  on 
both  sides  were  lined  with  the  battle-axes  of  the  Danish  and 
English  guard :  the  presence  chamber  glittered  with  gold  and 
jewels,  the  false  substitutes  of  virtue  and  power;  by  the  side 
of  the  blind  Isaac  his  wife  was  seated,  the  sister  of  the  king  of 
Hungary ;  and  by  her  appearance  the  noble  matrons  of  Greece 
were  drawn  from  their  domestic  retirement  and  mingled  with 
the  circle  of  senators  and  soldiers.  The  Latins,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  marshal,  spoke  like  men  conscious  of  their  merits,  but 
who  respected  the  work  of  their  own  hands;  and  the  emperor 
clearly  understood  that  his  son’s  engagement  with  Venice  and 
the  pilgrims  must  be  ratified  without  hesitation  or  delay.  With¬ 
drawing  into  a  private  chamber  with  the  empress,  a  chamberlain, 
an  interpreter,  and  the  four  ambassadors,  the  father  of  young 
Alexius  inquired  with  some  anxiety  into  the  nature  of  his  stipu¬ 
lations  :  the  submission  of  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  pope,  the 
succour  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  present  contribution  of  two 
hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver. — “These  conditions  are 
weighty,”  was  his  prudent  reply ;  “  they  are  hard  to  accept  and 
difficult  to  perform.  But  no  conditions  can  exceed  the  measure 
of  your  services  and  deserts.”  After  this  satisfactory  assurance, 
the  barons  mounted  on  horseback,  and  introduced  the  heir  of 
Constantinople  to  the  city  and  palace :  his  youth  and  marvellous 
adventures  engaged  every  heart  in  his  favour,  and  Alexius  was 

81  For  the  first  siege  and  oonqnest  of  Constantinople,  we  may  read  the  original 
letter  of  the  ornsaders  to  Innooent  m.  Gesta,  e.  91,  p.  588,  584 ;  Villehardonin, 
No.  76-99 ;  Nicetas  in  Alexio  Gomneno,  1.  iii.  o.  10,  p.  849-862 ;  Dandolo,  in  Chirm, 
p.  822.  Gunther  and  his  abbot  Martin  were  not  yet  returned  from  their  obstinate 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  or  St.  John  d'Acre,  where  the  greatest  part  of  the  company 
had  died  of  the  plague. 
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solemnly  crowned  with  his  father  in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia. 
In  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  the  people,  already  blessed 
with  the  restoration  of  plenty  and  peace,  was  delighted  by  the 
joyful  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy ;  and  the  discontent  of  the 
nobles,  their  regret,  and  their  fears,  were  covered  by  the  polished 
surface  of  pleasure  and  loyalty.  The  mixture  of  two  discordant 
nations  in  the  same  capital  might  have  been  pregnant  with 
mischief  and  danger;  and  the  suburb  of  Galata,  or  Pera,  was 
assigned  for  the  quarters  of  the  French  and  Venetians.  But 
the  liberty  of  trade  and  familiar  intercourse  was  allowed  be¬ 
tween  the  friendly  nations ;  and  each  day  the  pilgrims  were 
tempted  by  devotion  or  curiosity  to  visit  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  Constantinople.  Their  rude  minds,  insensible  perhaps 
of  the  finer  arts,  were  astonished  by  the  magnificent  scenery ; 
and  the  poverty  of  their  native  towns  enhanced  the  populous¬ 
ness  and  riches  of  the  first  metropolis  of  Christendom.*1 
Descending  from  his  state,  young  Alexius  was  prompted  by 
interest  and  gratitude  to  repeat  his  frequent  and  familiar  visits 
to  his  Latin  allies;  and  in  the  freedom  of  the  table,  the  gay 
petulance  of  the  French  sometimes  forgot  the  emperor  of  the 
East.**  In  their  more  senous  conferences,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  re-union  of  the  two  churches  must  be  the  result  of  patience 
and  time ;  but  avarice  was  less  tractable  than  zeal ;  and  a  large 
sum  was  instantly  disbursed  to  appease  the  wants,  and  silence 
the  importunity,  of  the  crusaders.*4  Alexius  was  alarmed  by 
the  approaching  hour  of  their  departure ;  their  absence  might 
have  relieved  him  from  the  engagement  which  he  was  yet 
incapable  of  performing ;  but  his  friends  would  have  left  him, 
naked  and  alone,  to  the  caprice  and  prejudice  of  a  perfidious 
nation.  He  wished  to  bribe  their  stay,  the  delay  of  a  year, 

"Conspire,  in  the  rode  energy  of  Villehardouin  (No.  66,  100),  the  inside  and 
outside  views  of  Constantinople,  and  their  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  pilgrims : 
Ceils  Tills  (says  he)  que  de  totes  les  entree  6re  eonvemine.  See  the  parallel  passages 
of  Fulchenus  Camotensis,  Hist.  Hierosol.  1.  i.  o.  4,  and  Will.  Tyr.  ii.  3,  xx.  26. 

m  As  they  played  at  dioe,  the  Latins  took  off  his  diadem,  and  clapped  on  his 
head  a  woollen  or  hairy  oap,  r&  tiryaXov/Hwh  eel  wtryK\dlarov  KaTtppvwairir  Sropia 
(Nicetas,  p.  368).  If  theee  merry  companions  were  Venetians,  it  was  the  insolence 
of  trade  and  a  commonwealth. 

94  Villehardouin,  No.  101.  Dandolo,  p.  822.  The  Doge  affirms  that  the  Vene¬ 
tians  were  paid  more  slowly  than  ths  French  ;  bat  he  owns  that  the  histories  of  the 
two  nations  differed  on  that  subject.  Had  he  read  Yiilehardooin  ?  The  Creeks 
complained,  however,  qood  totioa  Qraecin  opes  transtoUaeet  (Gunther,  Hist.  C.  P. 
c.  18).  See  ths  lamentations  and  iDTsctires  of  Nioetas  (p.  866  [in  Isaac,  st  Alex, 
e.  1]). 
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by  undertaking  to  defray  their  expense  and  to  satisfy,  in  their 
name,  the  freight  of  the  Venetian  vessels.  The  offer  was  agi¬ 
tated  in  the  council  of  the  barons ;  and,  after  a  repetition  of 
their  debates  and  scruples,  a  majority  of  votes  again  acquiesced 
in  the  advice  of  the  doge  and  the  prayer  of  the  young  emperor. 
At  the  price  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  he  prevailed  on 
the  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  lead  him  with  an  army  round  the 
provinces  of  Europe ;  to  establish  his  authority,  and  pursue  his 
uncle,  while  Constantinople  was  awed  by  the  presence  of  Bald¬ 
win  and  his  confederates  of  France  and  Flanders.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  was  successful :  the  blind  emperor  exulted  in  the  suocess 
of  his  arms,  and  listened  to  the  predictions  of  his  flatterers,  that 
the  same  Providence  which  had  raised  him  from  the  dungeon 
to  the  throne  would  heal  his  gout,  restore  his  sight,  and  watch 
over  the  long  prosperity  of  his  reign.  Yet  the  mind  of  the 
suspicious  old  man  was  tormented  by  the  rising  glories  of  his 
son ;  nor  could  his  pride  conoeal  from  his  envy  that,  while  his 
own  name  was  pronounced  in  faint  and  reluctant  acclamations, 
the  royal  youth  was  the  theme  of  spontaneous  and  universal 
praise.85 

Qoanwuot  By  the  recent  invasion  the  Greeks  were  awakened  from  a 

and  Le^ns dream  of  nine  centuries;  from  the  vain  presumption  that  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire  was  impregnable  to  foreign  arms. 
The  strangers  of  the  West  had  violated  the  city,  and  bestowed 
the  sceptre,  of  Constantine :  their  Imperial  clients  soon  became 
as  unpopular  as  themselves :  the  well-known  vioes  of  Isaac  were 
rendered  still  more  contemptible  by  his  infirmities ;  and  the 
young  Alexius  was  hated  as  an  apostate,  who  had  renounced 
the  manners  and  religion  of  his  country.  His  Becret  covenant 
with  the  LatinB  was  divulged  or  suspected ;  the  people,  and 
especially  the  clergy,  were  devoutly  attached  to  their  faith 
and  superstition ;  and  every  convent  and  every  shop  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  danger  of  the  church  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  pope.80  An  empty  treasury  could  ill  supply  the  demands 

®The  reign  of  Alexins  Comnenas  oooapies  three  books  in  Nicetas,  p.  2914151 
The  short  restoration  of  Isaac  and  his  son  is  dispatched  in  five  [four]  chapters,  p. 
352-862. 

86  When  Nioetas  reproaches  Alexias  for  his  impioas  league,  he  bestows  the 
harshest  names  on  the  pope’s  new  religion,  /itifsr  teal  Arorntrarop  .  .  .  trapcjerperV 
irftrrc a*  .  .  .  r&p  rov  Tldwa  ir povofjduv  KaiPierfidv  .  .  .  fitrd$telp  r#  Kcd  /termrofiftrcf’  rm 
vaAai&r  'P w^alois  4$*p  (p.  848  [in  Alex.  iii.  o.  9]).  Such  was  the  sincere  language  d 
every  Greek  to  the  last  gasp  of  the  empire. 
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of  regal  luxury  and  foreign  extortion;  the  Greeks  refused  to 
avert,  by  a  general  tax,  the  impending  evils  of  servitude  and 
pillage ;  the  oppression  of  the  rich  excited  a  more  dangerous 
and  personal  resentment;  and,  if  the  emperor  melted  the 
plate,  and  despoiled  the  images,  of  the  sanctuary,  he  seemed  to 
justify  the  complaints  of  heresy  and  sacrilege.  During  the 
absence  of  marquis  Boniface  and  his  Imperial  pupil,  Constan¬ 
tinople  was  visited  with  a  calamity  which  might  be  justly  im¬ 
puted  to  the  zeal  and  indiscretion  of  the  Flemish  pilgrims.87 
In  one  of  their  visits  to  the  city  they  were  scandalized  by  the 
aspect  of  a  mosque  or  synagogue,  in  which  one  God  was  wor¬ 
shipped,  without  a  partner  or  a  son.88  Their  effectual  mode 
of  controversy  was  to  attack  the  infidels  with  the  sword,  and 
their  habitation  with  fire ;  but  the  infidels  and  some  Christian 
neighbours  presumed  to  defend  their  lives  and  properties; 
and  the  flames  which  bigotry  had  kindled  consumed  the  most 
orthodox  and  innocent  structures.  During  eight  days  and 
nights  the  conflagration  Bpread  above  a  league  in  front,  from 
the  harbour  to  the  Propontis,  over  the  thickest  and  most 
populous  regions  of  the  city.  It  is  not  easy  to  count  the 
stately  churches  and  palaces  that  were  reduced  to  a  smoking 
ruin,  to  value  the  merchandise  that  perished  in  the  trading 
streets,  or  to  number  the  families  that  were  involved  in  the 
common  destruction.  By  this  outrage,  which  the  doge  and 
the  barons  in  vain  affected  to  disclaim,  the  name  of  the  Latins 
became  still  more  unpopular ;  and  the  colony  of  that  nation, 
above  fifteen  thousand  persons,  consulted  their  safety  in  a  hasty 
retreat  from  the  city  to  the  protection  of  their  standard  in  the 
suburb  of  Pera.  The  emperor  returned  in  triumph ;  but  the 
firmest  and  most  dexterous  policy  would  have  been  insufficient 
to  steer  him  through  the  tempest  which  overwhelmed  the 
person  and  government  of  that  unhappy  youth.  His  own  in¬ 
clination  and  his  father's  advice  attached  him  to  his  benefactors ; 
but  Alexius  hesitated  between  gratitude  and  patriotism,  between 
the  fear  of  his  subjects  and  of  his  allies.8*  By  his  feeble  and 

97  Nicetas  (p.  865  [o.  2])  is  positive  in  the  charge,  and  specifies  the  Flemings 
(eWe«i),  though  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  it  an  eooient  name.  Villehardooin 
(No  10?)  exculpates  the  barons,  and  is  ignorant  (perhaps  affectedly  Ignorant)  of 
tbs  names  of  the  guilty. 

m  [The  mosoue  of  the  Mosul  man  merchants.] 

m Compare  the  suspicions  and  complaints  of  Nicetas  (p.  869-862  [o.  3,  4])  with 
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fluctuating  conduct  he  lost  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  both ; 
and,  while  he  invited  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  occupy  the 
palace,  he  suffered  the  nobles  to  conspire,  and  the  people  to 
arm,  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  Regardless  of  his 
painful  situation,  the  Latin  chiefs  repeated  their  demands,  re¬ 
sented  his  delays,  suspected  his  intentions,  and  exacted  a  de¬ 
cisive  answer  of  peace  or  war.  The  haughty  summons  was 
delivered  by  three  French  knights  and  three  Venetian  deputies, 
who  girded  their  swords,  mounted  their  horses,  pierced  through 
the  angry  multitude,  and  entered  with  a  fearless  countenance 
the  palace  and  presence  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a  peremptory 
tone  they  recapitulated  their  services  and  his  engagements; 
and  boldly  declared  that,  unless  their  just  claims  were  fully  and 
immediately  satisfied,  they  should  no  longer  hold  him  either  as 
a  sovereign  or  a  friend.  After  this  defiance,  the  first  that  had 
ever  wounded  an  Imperial  ear,  they  departed  without  betray¬ 
ing  any  symptoms  of  fear;  but  their  escape  from  a  servile 
palace  and  a  furious  city  astonished  the  ambassadors  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  their  return  to  the  camp  was  the  signal  of  mutual 
hostility. 

Among  the  Greeks,  all  authority  and  wisdom  were  over¬ 
borne  by  the  impetuous  multitude,  who  mistook  their  rage  for 
valour,  their  numbers  for  strength,  and  their  fanaticism  for  the 
support  and  inspiration  of  Heaven.  In  the  eyes  of  both  nations, 
Alexius  was  false  and  contemptible ;  the  base  and  spurious  raoe 
of  the  Angeli  was  rejected  with  clamorous  disdain;  and  the 
people  of  Constantinople  encompassed  the  senate,  to  demand  at 
their  hands  a  more  worthy  emperor.  To  every  senator,  con¬ 
spicuous  by  his  birth  or  dignity,  they  successively  presented  the 
purple ;  by  each  senator  the  deadly  garment  was  repulsed ;  the 
contest  lasted  three  days ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  historian 
Nicetas,  one  of  the  members  of  the  assembly,  that  fear  and 
weakness  were  the  guardians  of  their  loyalty.  A  phantom, 
who  vanished  in  oblivion,  was  forcibly  proclaimed  by  the 
crowd ; ®°  but  the  author  of  the  tumult,  and  the  leader  of  the 
war,  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Ducas ;  and  his  common  ap- 

the  blunt  charges  of  Baldwin  of  Flandero  (Gesta  Innocent,  in.  o.  93,  p.  584),  com 
patriarch^  et  mole  nobiliom,  nobis  promissis  perjnrns  et  mendax. 

90  His  name  was  Nicholas  Oanabos :  he  deserved  the  praise  of  Nioetae,  and  the 
vengeance  of  Monrsonfle  (p.  863  [o.  4]). 
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pollution  of  Alexins  most  be  discriminated  by  the  epithet  of 
Mourzoufle, n  which  in  the  vulgar  idiom  expressed  the  close 
junction  of  his  black  and  shaggy  eye-brows.  At  once  a  patriot 
and  a  courtier,  the  perfidious  Mourzoufle,  who  was  not  destitute 
of  cunning  and  courage,  opposed  the  Latins  both  in  speech 
and  action,  inflamed  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Greeks, 
and  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Alexius, 
who  trusted  him  with  the  office  of  Great  Chamberlain  and 
tinged  his  buskins  with  the  colours  of  royalty.  At  the  dead  of 
night  he  rushed  into  the  bed-chamber  with  an  affrighted  aspect, 
exclaiming  that  the  palace  was  attacked  by  the  people  and  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  guards.  Starting  from  his  couch,  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  prince  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  enemy,  who  had 
contrived  his  escape  by  a  private  staircase.  But  that  staircase 
terminated  in  a  prison ;  Alexius  was  seized,  stripped,  and  loaded  Ai«xit» 
with  chains;  and,  after  tasting  some  days  the  bitterness  of  fiber  a* 
death,  he  was  poisoned,  or  strangled,  or  beaten  with  clubs,  atMonf-by 
the  command,  and  in  the  presence,  of  the  tyrant.  The  emperor  rSfa' 
Isaac  Angelus  soon  followed  his  son  to  the  grave,  and  Mour¬ 
zoufle,  perhaps,  might  spare  the  superfluous  crime  of  hastening 
the  extinction  of  impotence  and  blindness. 

The  death  of  the  emperors,  and  the  usurpation  of  Mourzoufle,  second 
had  changed  the  nature  of  the  quarrel.  It  was  no  longer  the  J»naiu7- 
disagreement  of  allies  who  over-valued  their  services  or  neglected 
their  obligations:  the  French  and  Venetians  forgot  their  com¬ 
plaints  against  Alexius,  dropt  a  tear  on  the  untimely  fate  of 
their  companion,  and  swore  revenge  against  the  perfidious 
nation  who  had  crowned  his  assassin.  Yet  the  prudent  doge 
was  still  inclined  to  negotiate ; **  he  asked  as  a  debt,  a  subsidy, 
or  a  fine,  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  about  two  millions 
sterling ;  nor  would  the  conference  have  been  abruptly  broken, 
if  the  zeal  or  policy  of  Mourzoufle  had  not  refused  to  sacrifice 
the  Greek  church  to  the  safety  of  the  state.”  Amidst  the  in- 

91  Villahardouin  (No.  116)  speaks  of  him  a s  a  favourite,  without  knowing  that 
he  was  a  prinoe  of  the  blood,  Angtlus  and  Ducat.  Duoange,  who  pries  into  every 
corner,  believes  him  to  be  the  son  of  Isaac  Duoas  Sebastocrator,  and  seoond  oousin 
of  young  Alexins. 

"[Prom  this  time,  Boniface,  having  lost  his  proUtf  Alexius,  was  no  longer  in 
eordlal  oo-operation  with  the  Doge.  Dandolo  carried  out  the  rest  of  his  plan  him¬ 
self.  Cp.  Pears,  Pall  of  Constantinople,  p.  334.] 

"This  negotiation,  probable  In  itself,  and  attested  by  Nioetas  (p.  366  [in  Murx. 
e.  2]),  is  omitted  as  sr*n<lalou*  by  the  delicacy  of  D*ndolo  and  Viliehardouin. 
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vectives  of  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  we  may  discern 
that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  character  which  he  had  as¬ 
sumed,  of  the  public  champion :  the  second  siege  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  was  far  more  laborious  than  the  first ;  the  treasury  was 
replenished,  the  discipline  was  restored,  by  a  severe  inquisition 
into  the  abuses  of  the  former  reign;  and  Mourzoufle,  an  iron 
mace  in  his  hand,  visiting  the  posts  and  affecting  the  port  and 
aspect  of  a  warrior,  was  an  object  of  terror  to  his  soldiers,  at 
least,  and  to  his  kinsmen.  Before  and  after  the  death  of 
Alexius,  the  Greeks  made  two  vigorous  and  well-conducted 
attempts  to  bum  the  navy  in  the  harbour ;  but  the  skill  and 
courage  of  the  Venetians  repulsed  the  fire-ships;  and  the 
vagrant  flames  wasted  themselves  without  injury  in  the  sea.M 
In  a  nocturnal  sally  the  Greek  emperor  was  vanquished  by 
Henry,  brother  of  the  count  of  Flanders;  the  advantages  of 
number  and  surprise  aggravated  the  shame  of  his  defeat ;  his 
buckler  was  found  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  the  Imperial 
standard,96  a  divine  image  of  the  Virgin,  was  presented,  as  a 
trophy  and  a  relic,  to  the  Cistercian  monks,  the  disciples  of  St. 
Bernard.  Near  three  months,  without  excepting  the  holy 
season  of  Lent,  were  consumed  in  skirmishes  and  prepara¬ 
tions,  before  the  Latins  were  ready  or  resolved  for  a  general 
assault.  The  land-fortifications  had  been  found  impregnable; 
and  the  Venetian  pilots  represented  that,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Propontis,  the  anchorage  was  unsafe,  and  the  ships 
must  be  driven  by  the  current  far  away  to  the  Btraits  of 
the  Hellespont:  a  prospect  not  unpleasing  to  the  reluctant 
pilgrims,  who  sought  every  opportunity  of  breaking  the  army. 
From  the  harbour,  therefore,  the  assault  was  determined  by 
the  assailants  and  expected  by  the  besieged ;  and  the  emperor 
had  placed  his  scarlet  pavilions  on  a  neighbouring  height,  to 
direct  and  animate  the  efforts  of  his  troops.  A  fearless  spec¬ 
tator,  whose  mind  oould  entertain  the  ideas  of  pomp  and 
pleasure,  might  have  admired  the  long  array  of  two  embattled 
armies,  which  extended  above  half  a  league,  the  one  on  the  ships 

M  Baldwin  mentions  both  attempts  to  fire  the  fleet  (Oest.  o.  93,  p.  534,  535) ; 
Villehardonin  (No.  118-115)  only  desoribes  the  first.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither 
of  these  warriors  observe  any  peculiar  properties  in  the  Greek  fire. 

"Ducange  (No.  119)  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  learning  on  the  Gonfancm  Im¬ 
perial.  This  banner  of  the  Virgin  is  shown  at  Venioe  as  a  trophy  and  relio ;  if  it 
be  genuine,  the  pions  doge  must  have  oheated  the  monks  of  Giteaux. 
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and  galleys,  the  other  on  the  walls  and  towers,  raised  above 
the  ordinary  level  by  several  stages  of  wooden  turrets.  Their  [April  si 
first  fury  was  spent  in  the  discharge  of  darts,  stones,  and  fire, 
from  the  engines  ;  but  the  water  was  deep ;  the  French  were 
bold ;  the  Venetians  were  skilful :  they  approached  the  walls ; 
and  a  desperate  conflict  of  swords,  spears,  and  battle-axes  was 
fought  on  the  trembling  bridges  that  grappled  the  floating  to 
the  stable  batteries.  In  more  than  an  hundred  places  the 
assault  was  urged  and  the  defence  was  sustained ;  till  the 
superiority  of  ground  and  numbers  finally  prevailed,  and  the 
Latin  trumpets  sounded  a  retreat.  On  the  ensuing  days  the  (April  in 
attack  was  renewed  with  equal  vigour  and  a  similar  event; 
and  in  the  night  the  doge  and  the  barons  held  a  council,  ap¬ 
prehensive  only  for  the  public  danger;  not  a  voice  pronounced 
the  words  of  escape  or  treaty ;  and  each  warrior,  according  to 
his  temper,  embraced  the  hope  of  victory  or  the  assurance  of 
a  glorious  death.*0  By  the  experience  of  the  former  siege,  the 
Greeks  were  instructed,  but  the  Latins  were  animated ;  and 
the  knowledge  that  Constantinople  might  be  taken  was  of 
more  avail  than  the  local  precautions  which  that  knowledge 
had  inspired  for  its  defence.  In  the  third  assault  two  ships 
were  linked  together  to  double  their  strength ;  a  strong  north 
wind  drove  them  on  the  shore;  the  bishops  of  Troyes  and 
Soissons  led  the  van ;  and  the  auspicious  names  of  the  Pilgrim 
and  the  Paradise  resounded  along  the  line."  The  episcopal 
banners  were  displayed  on  the  walls;  an  hundred  marks  of 
silver  had  been  promised  to  the  first  adventurers  ;  and,  if  their 
reward  was  intercepted  by  death,  their  names  have  been  im¬ 
mortalised  by  fame.  Four  towers  were  scaled;  three  gates 
were  burst  open ;  and  the  French  knights,  who  might  tremble 
on  the  waves,  felt  themselves  invincible  on  horseback  on  the 
solid  ground.  Shall  I  relate  that  the  thousands  who  guarded 
the  emperor's  person  fled  on  the  approach,  and  before  the  lance, 
of  a  single  warrior?  Their  ignominious  flight  is  attested  by 
their  countryman  Nicetas  ;  an  army  of  phantoms  marched 

•*  Villehardouin  (No.  1*16)  confesses  that  mult  ere  grant  peril :  and  Gunther  us 
(Hist.  C.  I\  c.  13)  affirms  that  nulla  spsa  vioton*  arridcre  poterat.  Yet  the  knight 
dM|MMS  those  who  thought  of  tlight,  and  the  monk  praises  his  oountrymen  who 
were  resolvod  on  death. 

r>  Baldwin  and  all  the  writers  honour  the  names  of  these  two  gallejs,  felici 
auspioio. 
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Pillage  of 
Constanti¬ 
nople 
[April  la, 
13] 


with  the  French  hero,  and  he  was  magnified  to  a  giant  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Greeks.98  While  the  fugitives  deserted  their  posts 
and  cast  away  their  arms,  the  Latins  entered  the  city  under 
the  banners  of  their  leaders ;  the  streets  and  gates  opened  for 
their  passage ;  and  either  design  or  accident  kindled  a  third  con¬ 
flagration,  which  consumed  in  a  few  hours  the  measure  of  three 
of  the  largest  cities  of  France.99  In  the  close  of  the  evening, 
the  barons  checked  their  troops  and  fortified  their  stations; 
they  were  awed  by  the  extent  and  populousness  of  the  capital, 
which  might  yet  require  the  labour  of  a  month,  if  the  churches 
and  palaces  were  conscious  of  their  internal  strength.  But  in 
the  morning  a  suppliant  procession,  with  crosses  and  images, 
announced  the  submission  of  the  Greeks  and  deprecated  the 
wrath  of  the  conquerors:  the  usurper  escaped  through  the 
golden  gate;  the  palaces  of  Blachemse  and  Boucoleon  were 
occupied  by  the  count  of  Flanders  and  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat ;  and  the  empire,  which  still  bore  the  name  of  Constantine 
and  the  title  of  Roman,  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  the  Latin 
pilgrims.100 

Constantinople  had  been  taken  by  storm ;  and  no  restraints, 
except  those  of  religion  and  humanity,  were  imposed  on  the 
conquerors  by  the  lawB  of  war.  Boniface,  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  still  acted  as  their  general ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  revered 
his  name  as  their  future  sovereign,  were  heard  to  exclaim  in  a 
lamentable  tone,  “  Holy  marquis-king,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  " 
His  prudence  or  compassion  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to 
the  fugitives ;  and  he  exhorted  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  to  spare 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-Christians.  The  streams  of  blood  that 
flow  down  the  pages  of  Nicetas  may  be  reduced  to  the  slaughter 


**  With  an  allusion  to  Homer,  Nioetas  calls  him  inia  Ipyvtas  [irrtipymot],  nine 
orgy 86,  or  eighteen  yards  high,  a  stature  which  would  indeed  have  excused  the 
terror  of  the  Greek.  [In  Murz.  o.  2,  p.  754,  ed.  B.]  On  this  occasion,  the  historian 
seems  fonder  of  the  marvellous  than  of  his  country,  or  perhaps  of  truth.  Baldwin 
exclaims  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  Persequitur  unus  ex  nobis  oentum  alienos. 

99  Villehardouin  (No.  130)  is  again  ignorant  of  the  authors  of  this  more  legiti¬ 
mate  fire,  which  is  ascribed  by  Gunther  to  a  quidam  comes  Teutonicus  (c.  14).  They 
seem  ashamed,  the  incendiaries ! 

i°o  For  the  second  siege  and  conquest  of  Constantinople,  see  Villehardouin  (No. 
113-132),  Baldwin’s  iid  Epistle  to  Innooent  III.  (Gesta,  c.  92,  p.  534-537),  with 
the  whole  reign  of  Mourzoufle  in  Nioetas  (p.  368-375) ;  and  borrow  some  hints 
from  Dandolo  (Ohron.  Venet.  p.  323-330)  and  Gunther  (Hist.  C.  P.  c.  14-18),  who 
add  the  decorations  of  prophecy  and  vision.  The  former  produces  an  oracle  of 
the  Erythraan  sybil,  of  a  great  armament  on  the  Adriatic,  under  a  blind  chief, 
against  Byzantium,  Ac.  Curious  enough,  were  the  prediction  anterior  to  the  fact 
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of  two  thousand  of  his  unresisting  countrymen ; 101  and  the 
greater  part  was  massacred,  not  by  the  strangers,  but  by  the 
Latins  who  had  been  driven  from  the  city,  and  who  exercised 
the  revenge  of  a  triumphant  faction.  Yet  of  these  exiles,  some 
were  less  mindful  of  injuries  than  of  benefits ;  and  Nicetas  him¬ 
self  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the  generosity  of  a  Venetian 
merchant.  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  accuses  the  pilgrims  of 
respecting,  in  their  lust,  neither  age  nor  sex  nor  religious  pro¬ 
fession  ;  and  bitterly  laments  that  the  deeds  of  darkness,  forni¬ 
cation,  adultery,  and  incest  were  perpetrated  in  open  day ;  and 
that  noble  matrons  and  holy  nuns  were  polluted  by  the  grooms 
and  peasants  of  the  Catholic  camp.10*  It  is  indeed  probable 
that  the  licence  of  victory  prompted  and  covered  a  multitude 
of  sins ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  capital  of  the  East  contained 
a  stock  of  venal  or  willing  beauty,  sufficient  to  satiate  the  de¬ 
sires  of  twenty  thousand  pilgrims ;  and  female  prisoners  were 
no  longer  subject  to  the  right  or  abuse  of  domestic  slavery. 
The  marquis  of  Montferrat  was  the  patron  of  discipline  and 
decency ;  the  count  of  Flanders  was  the  mirror  of  chastity : 
they  had  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  the  rape  of  married 
women,  or  virgins,  or  nuns ;  and  the  proclamation  was  some¬ 
times  invoked  by  the  vanquished and  respected  by  the  victors. 
Their  cruelty  and  lust  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs  and  feelings  of  the  soldiers;  for  we  are  no  longer  de¬ 
scribing  an  irruption  of  the  northern  savages ;  and,  however 
ferocious  they  might  still  appear,  time,  policy,  and  religion 
had  civilised  the  manners  of  the  French,  and  still  more  of  the 
Italians.  But  a  free  scope  was  allowed  to  their  avarice,  whioh 
was  glutted,  even  in  the  holy  week,  by  the  pillage  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  right  of  victory,  unshackled  by  any  promise  or 
treaty,  had  confiscated  the  public  and  private  wealth  of  the 
Greeks;  and  every  hand,  according  to  its  size  and  strength, 

,#1  Ceciderunt  tamen  e4  die  eivinm  quasi  dno  millia,  Ac.  (Gunther,  e.  18). 
Arithmetic  ie  an  excellent  touchstone  to  try  the  amplifications  of  passion  and 
rhetoric. 

Qoidam  (says  Innocent  III.  Geeta,  e.  94,  p.  688)  nee  religion!,  neo  Btati, 
nee  sexui  pepercerunt ;  sed  foraioationes,  adulteria,  et  inoestus  in  oculis  omnium 
exereentas,  non  aolum  maritatas  et  vidoas,  sed  et  matronaa  et  virgines  Deoque 
dicatas,  expos oerunt  spordtiis  garcionum.  Vlllehardouin  takes  no  notioe  of  these 
eammon  incidents. 

>"  Nicetas  saved,  and  afterwards  married,  a  noble  virgin  (p.  880  [in  Urb.  Capt., 
o-  a;),  wham  a  soldier,  4*1  voAAsIt  had  almost  violated 

in  spits  of  the  VrroAju,  #4  yryrtrww. 
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might  lawfully  execute  the  sentence,  and  seize  the  forfeiture. 
A  portable  and  universal  standard  of  exchange  was  found  in 
the  coined  and  uncoined  metals  of  gold  and  silver,  which  each 
captor  at  home  or  abroad  might  convert  into  the  possessions 
most  suitable  to  his  temper  and  situation.  Of  the  treasures 
which  trade  and  luxury  had  accumulated,  the  silks,  velvets, 
furs,  the  gems,  spices  and  rich  moveables,  were  the  most 
precious,  as  they  could  not  be  procured  for  money  in  the  ruder 
Division  of  countries  of  Europe.  An  order  of  rapine  was  instituted;  nor 
was  the  share  of  each  individual  abandoned  to  industry  or 
chance.  Under  the  tremendous  penalties  of  perjury,  excom¬ 
munication  and  death,  the  Latins  were  bound  to  deliver  their 
plunder  into  the  common  stock :  three  churches  were  selected 
for  the  deposit  and  distribution  of  the  spoil ;  a  single  share  was 
allowed  to  a  foot  soldier ;  two  for  a  serjeant  on  horseback ;  four 
to  a  knight ;  and  larger  proportions  according  to  the  rank  and 
merit  of  the  barons  and  princes.  For  violating  this  sacred  en¬ 
gagement,  a  knight,  belonging  to  the  count  of  St.  Paul,  was 
hanged,  with  his  shield  and  coat  of  arms  round  his  neck :  his 
example  might  render  similar  offenders  more  artful  and  discreet ; 
but  avarice  was  more  powerful  than  fear ;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  secret  far  exceeded  the  acknowledged  plunder. 
Yet  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  surpassed  the  largest  scale  of 
experience  or  expectation.101  After  the  whole  had  been  equally 
divided  between  the  French  and  Venetians,  fifty  thousand 
marks  were  deducted  to  satisfy  the  debts  of  the  former,  and 
the  demands  of  the  latter.  The  residue  of  the  French  amounted 
to  four  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver,106  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  nor  can  I  better  appreciate  the 
value  of  that  sum  in  the  public  and  private  transactions  of  the 
age  than  by  defining  it  at  seven  times  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  kingdom  of  England.106 

104  Of  the  general  mass  of  wealth,  Gunther  observes,  ut  de  pauperisms  et 
adveniB  oives  ditissimi  redderentur  (Hist.  0.  P.  o.  18) ;  Villehardouin  (No.  132 
[250]),  that  since  the  creation,  ne  fu  tant  gaaignie  dans  [leg.  en]  one  villa ;  Baldwin 
(Geeta,  c.  92),  ut  tantum  tota  non  videatur  possidere  Latinitas. 

108  Villehardouin,  No.  188-135.  Instead  of  400,000,  there  is  a  various  reading 
of  500,000.  The  Venetians  had  offered  to  take  the  whole  booty,  and  to  give  400 
marks  to  eaoh  knight,  200  to  each  priest  and  horseman,  and  100  to  each  foot- 
soldier  :  they  would  have  been  great  losers  (Le  Beau,  Hist,  du  Bas-Bmpire,  tom. 
xx.  p.  506  : — I  know  not  from  whence). 

106  At  the  oounoil  of  Lyons  (a.d.  1245)  the  English  ambassadors  stated  the 
revenue  of  the  crown  as  below  that  of  the  foreign  clergy,  which  amounted  to 
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In  this  great  revolution,  we  enjoy  the  singular  felicity  of  Miwrr^o^ 
comparing  the  narratives  of  Villehardonin  and  Nicetas,  the  op¬ 
posite  feelings  of  the  marshal  of  Champagne  and  the  Byzantine 
senator.107  At  the  first  view,  it  should  seem  that  the  wealth 
of  Constantinople  was  only  transferred  from  one  nation  to 
another,  and  that  the  loss  and  sorrow  of  the  Greeks  is  exactly 
balanced  by  the  joy  and  advantage  of  the  Latins.  But  in  the 
miserable  account  of  war  the  gain  is  never  equivalent  to  the  loss, 
the  pleasure  to  the  pain :  the  smiles  of  the  Latins  were  transi¬ 
ent  and  fallacious  ;  the  Greeks  for  ever  wept  over  the  ruins  of 
their  country;  and  their  real  calamities  were  aggravated  by 
sacrilege  and  mockery.  What  benefits  accrued  to  the  con¬ 
querors  from  the  three  fires  which  annihilated  so  vast  a  portion  of 
the  buildings  and  riches  of  the  city  ?  What  a  stock  of  such 
things  as  could  neither  be  used  or  transported  was  maliciously 
or  wantonly  destroyed !  How  much  treasure  was  idly  wasted 
in  gaming,  debauchery,  and  riot !  And  what  precious  objects 
were  bartered  for  a  vile  price  by  the  impatience  or  ignorance 
of  the  soldiers,  whose  reward  was  stolen  by  the  base  industry 
of  the  last  of  the  Greeks!  These  alone  who  had  nothing  to 
lose  might  derive  Borne  profit  from  the  revolution ;  but  the 
misery  of  the  upper  ranks  of  society  is  strongly  painted  in  the 
personal  adventures  of  Nicetas  himself.  His  stately  palace  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  second  conflagration;  and  the 
senator,  with  his  family  and  friends,  found  an  obscure  shelter  in 
another  house  which  he  possessed  near  the  church  of  St.  So¬ 
phia.  It  was  the  door  of  thiB  mean  habitation  that  his  friend, 
the  Venetian  merchant,  guarded,  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier, 
till  Nicetas  could  save,  by  a  precipitate  flight,  the  relics  of  his 
fortune  and  the  chastity  of  his  daughter.  In  a  cold  wintry 
season  these  fugitives,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  prosperity,  departed 
on  foot ;  his  wife  was  with  child ;  the  desertion  of  their  slaves 
compelled  them  to  carry  their  baggage  on  their  own  shoulders ; 
and  their  women,  whom  they  placed  in  the  centre,  were  ex¬ 
horted  to  conceal  their  beauty  with  dirt,  instead  of  adorning 

60,000  mark*  a  year  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  461  ;  Home's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
p.  170). 

197  The  disorders  of  the  saek  of  Constantinople,  and  hie  own  adventures,  are 
feelingly  described  by  Nicetas,  p.  867-869,  and  in  the  Status  Urb.  C.  P.  p.  876-384. 

Hie  complaints  even  of  sacrilege  are  justified  by  Innooent  III.  (Gesta,  e.  9*J) ;  but 
ViUehardooin  does  not  betray  a  symptom  of  pity  or  remorse. 
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it  with  paint  and  jewels.  Every  Btep  was  exposed  to  insult 
and  danger ;  the  threats  of  the  strangers  were  less  painful  than 
the  taunts  of  the  plebeians,  with  whom  they  were  now  levelled ; 
nor  did  the  exiles  breathe  in  safety  till  their  mournful  pilgrim¬ 
age  was  concluded  at  Selymbria,  above  forty  miles  from  the 
capital.  On  the  way  they  overtook  the  patriarch,  without  at¬ 
tendance,  and  almost  without  apparel,  riding  on  an  ass,  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  apostolical  poverty,  which,  had  it  been 
voluntary,  might  perhaps  have  been  meritorious.  In  the 
s&orilege  meanwhile  his  desolate  churches  were  profaned  by  the  been- 
uHimock-  tjou8ne88  and  party-zeal  of  the  Latins.  After  stripping  the 
gems  and  pearls,  they  converted  the  chalices  into  drinking- 
cups;  their  tables,  on  which  they  gamed  and  feasted,  were 
covered  with  the  pictures  of  Christ  and  the  saints ;  and  they 
trampled  under  foot  the  most  venerable  objects  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  worship.  In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  the  ample  veil 
of  the  sanctuary  was  rent  asunder  for  the  sake  of  the  golden 
fringe ;  and  the  altar,  a  monument  of  art  and  riches,  was  broken 
in  pieces  and  shared  among  the  oaptorB.108  Their  mules  and 
horses  were  laden  with  the  wrought  silver  and  gilt  carvings, 
which  they  tore  down  from  the  doors  and  pulpit ;  and,  if  the 
beasts  stumbled  under  the  burden,  they  were  stabbed  by  their 
impatient  drivers,  and  the  holy  pavement  streamed  with  their 
impure  blood.  A  prostitute  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the 
patriarch ;  and  that  daughter  of  Belial,  as  she  is  styled,  sung 
and  danced  in  the  church,  to  ridicule  the  hymns  and  processions 
of  the  Orientals.  Nor  were  the  repositories  of  the  royal  dead 
secure  from  violation ;  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles  the  tombs 
of  the  emperors  were  rifled  ;  and  it  is  said  that  after  six  cen¬ 
turies  the  corpse  of  Justinian  was  found  without  any  signs  of 
decay  or  putrefaction.  In  the  streets  the  French  and  Flemings 
clothed  themselves  and  their  horses  in  painted  robes  and  flowing 
head-dresses  of  linen;  and  the  coarse  intemperance  of  their 
feasts 109  insulted  the  splendid  sobriety  of  the  East.  To  expose 
the  arms  of  a  people  of  scribes  and  scholars,  they  affected  to 
display  a  pen,  an  ink-horn,  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  without  dis- 

108  [For  the  plunder  of  the  church,  see  the  Ohroniole  of  Novgorod,  in  Hopf's 
Ohroniqnes  Grioo-Romanes.] 

100  If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  Greek  of  Nicetas’s  receipts,  their  favourite  dishes 
were  boiled  buttocks  of  beef,  salt  pork  and  pease,  and  soup  made  of  garlio  and  sharp 
or  sour  herbs  (p.  882). 
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earning  that  the  instruments  of  science  and  valour  were  alike 
feeble  and  useless  in  the  hands  of  the  modern  Greeks. 

Their  reputation  and  their  language  encouraged  them,  how-  Da*trno- 
ever,  to  despise  the  ignorance,  and  to  overlook  the  progress,  S£iQM,he 
of  the  Latins.110  In  the  love  of  the  arts  the  national  difference 
was  still  more  obvious  and  real;  the  Greeks  preserved  with 
reverence  the  works  of  their  ancestors,  which  they  could  not 
imitate ;  and,  in  the  destruction  of  the  statues  of  Constantinople, 
we  are  provoked  to  join  in  the  complaints  and  invectives  of  the 
Byzantine  historian.111  We  have  seen  how  the  rising  city  was 
adorned  by  the  vanity  and  despotism  of  the  Imperial  founder  ; 
in  the  ruins  of  paganism  some  gods  and  heroes  were  saved  from 
the  axe  of  superstition  ;  and  the  forum  and  hippodrome  were 
dignified  with  the  relics  of  a  better  age.  Several  of  these  are 
described  by  Nicetas,111  in  a  florid  and  affected  style  ;  and  from 
his  descriptions  I  shall  Belect  some  interesting  particulars.  1. 

The  victorious  charioteers  were  cast  in  bronze,  at  their  own  or 
the  public  charge,  and  fitly  placed  in  the  hippodrome;  they 
stood  aloft  in  their  chariots,  wheeling  round  the  goal ;  the 
spectators  conld  admire  their  attitude,  and  judge  of  the  resem¬ 
blance  ;  and  of  these  figures  the  most  perfect  might  have  been 
transported  from  the  Olympic  stadium.  2.  The  sphynx, 
river-horse,  and  crocodile  denote  the  climate  and  manufacture 
of  Egypt  and  the  spoils  of  that  ancient  province.  3.  The  she- 
wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus :  a  subject  alike  pleasing  to 
the  old  and  the  new  Romans,  but  which  could  rarely  be  treated 
before  the  decline  of  the  Greek  sculpture.  4.  An  eagle  hold¬ 
ing  and  tearing  a  serpent  in  his  talons:  a  domestic  monument 
of  the  Byzantines,  which  they  ascribed,  not  to  a  human  artist, 

“'NioetM  dm*  *«ry  harsh  ipw—iom,  wmp  iypwLiroa  Sapjtyou,  «ol  t«A tor 
(Fragment,  apud  Fabric.  Bibhot.  Oreo.  tom.  vi.  p.  414).  This  re¬ 
proach,  It  is  true,  applies  most  strongly  to  their  ignorance  of  Greek,  and  of  Homer. 

In  their  own  language,  the  Latins  of  the  xiith  and  xiiith  oen  tunes  were  not  destitute 
of  literature.  8*e  Harris's  Philological  Inquiries,  p.  iii.  o.  9,  10,  11. 

111  Ni octal  was  of  Chone  in  Phrygia  ([near]  the  old  Golossa  of  St.  Paul) ;  he 
raised  himself  to  the  honours  of  senator,  judge  of  the  veil,  and  great  logotnete  ; 
beheld  the  fail  of  the  empire,  retired  to  Nice,  and  composed  an  elaborate  history, 
from  the  death  of  Alexias  Comnenas  to  the  reign  of  Henry.  [Bee  above,  vol.  ft.  Ap¬ 
pendix.  p.  658.] 

111  A  manuscript  of  Nieetas,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  oontains  this  curious  frag¬ 
ment  on  the  statute  of  Constantinople,  which  fraud,  or  shame,  or  rather  carelessness, 
has  dropt  in  the  common  editions.  It  is  pnblished  by  Fabrioius  (Bibliot.  Gnso. 
looi.  vi.  p.  405-4 1G),  and  immoderately  praised  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Harris 
of  Salisbury  (Philological  Inquiries,  p.  in.  c.  6,  p.  801-812). 
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bat  the  magic  power  of  the  philosopher  Apollonius,  who, 
by  his  talisman,  delivered  the  city  from  such  venomous  reptiles. 
5.  An  ass  and  his  driver,  which  were  ereoted  by  Augustus  in 
his  colony  of  Nicopolis,  to  commemorate  a  verbal  omen  of  the 
victory  of  Actium.  6.  An  equestrian  statue,  which  passed, 
in  the  vulgar  opinion,  for  Joshua,  the  Jewish  conqueror,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  his  hand  to  stop  the  course  of  the  descending  sun.  A 
more  classical  tradition  recognised  the  figures  of  Bellerophon 
and  Pegasus;  and  the  free  attitude  of  the  Bteed  seemed  to  mark 
that  he  trod  on  air  rather  than  on  the  earth.  7.  A  square  and 
lofty  obelisk  of  brass :  the  sides  were  embossed  with  a  variety 
or  picturesque  and  rural  scenes :  birds  singing ;  rustics  labouring 
of  playing  on  their  pipes ;  sheep  bleating ;  lambs  skipping ;  the 
sea,  and  a  scene  of  fish  and  fishing;  little  naked  Cupids  laugh¬ 
ing,  playing,  and  pelting  each  other  with  apples ;  and,  on  the 
summit,  a  female  figure  turning  with  the  slightest  breath,  and 
thence  denominated  the  wind's  attendant.  8.  The  Phrygian 
shepherd  presenting  to  Venus  the  prize  of  beauty,  the  apple 
of  discord.  9.  The  incomparable  statue  of  Helen,  which  is  de¬ 
lineated  by  Nicetas  in  the  words  of  admiration  and  love :  her 
well-turned  feet,  snowy  arms,  rosy  lips,  bewitching  smiles, 
swimming  eyes,  arched  eye-brows,  the  harmony  of  her  shape, 
the  lightness  of  her  drapery,  and  her  flowing  locks  that  waved 
in  the  wind :  a  beauty  that  might  have  moved  her  barbarian 
destroyers  to  pity  and  remorse.  10.  The  manly  or  divine  form 
of  Hercules,111  as  he  was  restored  to  life  by  the  master-hand  of 
Lysippus,  of  such  magnitude  that  his  thumb  waB  equal  to  the 
waist,  his  leg  to  the  stature,  of  a  common  man ; 114  his  chest 
ample,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  limbs  strong  and  muscular,  his 
hair  curled,  his  aspect  commanding.  Without  his  bow,  or 
quiver,  or  club,  his  lion’s  skin  thrown  carelessly  over  him,  he 
was  seated  on  an  osier  basket,  his  right  leg  and  arm  stretched 
to  the  utmost,  his  left  knee  bent,  and  supporting  his  elbow,  his 
head  reclining  on  his  left  hand,  his  countenance  indignant  and 
pensive.  1 1 .  A  colossal  statue  of  Juno,  which  had  once  adorned 

lu  To  illustrate  the  statue  of  Hercules,  Mr.  Harris  quotes  a  Greek  epigram,  and 
engraves  a  beautiful  gem,  whioh  does  not  however  copy  the  attitude  of  the  statue. 
In  the  latter,  Hercules  had  not  his  club,  and  his  right  leg  and  arm  were  extended. 

114 1  transcribe  these  proportions,  whioh  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and  may  possibly  show  that  the  boasted  taste  of  Nicetas  was  no  more  than 
affectation  and  vanity. 
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her  temple  of  Samoa ;  the  enormous  head  by  four  yoke  of  oxen 
was  laboriously  drawn  to  the  palace.  12.  Another  colossus,  of 
Pallas  or  Minerva,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  representing,  with 
admirable  spirit,  the  attributes  and  character  of  the  martial 
maid.  Before  we  accuse  the  Latins,  it  is  just  to  remark  that 
this  Pallas  was  destroyed  after  the  first  siege  by  the  fear  and 
superstition  of  the  Greeks  themselves.11*  The  other  statues  of 
brass  which  I  have  enumerated  were  broken  and  melted  by  the 
unfeeling  avarice  of  the  crusaders ;  the  cost  and  labour  were 
oonsumed  in  a  moment;  the  soul  of  genius  evaporated  in 
smoke  ;  and  the  remnant  of  base  metal  was  coined  into  money 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops.  Bronze  is  not  the  most  dur¬ 
able  of  monuments:  from  the  marble  form  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  the  Latins  might  turn  aside  with  stupid  contempt ; 1M 
but,  unless  they  were  crushed  by  some  accidental  injury,  those 
useless  stones  stood  secure  on  their  pedestals.117  The  most  en¬ 
lightened  of  the  strangers,  above  the  gross  and  sensual  pursuits 
of  their  countrymen,  more  piously  exercised  the  right  of  con¬ 
quest  in  the  search  and  seizure  of  the  relics  of  the  saints.11* 
Immense  was  the  supply  of  heads  and  bones,  crosses  and  im¬ 
ages,  that  were  scattered  by  this  revolution  over  the  churches 
of  Europe ;  and  such  was  the  increase  of  pilgrimage  and  obla¬ 
tion  that  no  branch,  perhaps,  of  more  lucrative  plunder  was 
imported  from  the  East.11*  Of  the  writings  of  antiquity  many 
that  still  existed  in  the  twelfth  century  are  now  lost.  But  the 
pilgrims  were  not  solicitous  to  save  or  transport  the  volumes 
of  an  unknown  tongue  ;  the  perishable  substance  of  paper  or 
parchment  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  multiplicity  of  copies ; 
the  literature  of  the  Greeks  had  almost  centred  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  ;  and,  without  computing  the  extent  of  our  loss,  we  may 

Nicetas,  in  Isssoo  Angelo  et  Aiexio,  o.  3,  p.  359.  The  Latin  editor  very 
properly  observe*  that  the  historian,  in  hie  bombast  style,  prodaoes  ex  police  ele- 
phantem. 

“•  In  two  passages  of  Nioetas  (edit.  Paris,  p.  360.  Fabrio.  p.  408),  the  Latins 
are  branded  with  the  lively  reproach  of  ol  rov  *aA*v  b^Mrrot  faip&ap ot,  and  their 
avarice  of  brass  is  clearly  expressed.  Yet  the  Venetians  nod  the  merit  of  removing 
four  brotue  horses  from  Constantinople  to  the  plaoe  of  St  Mark  (Hanato,  Vite  de‘ 
Dogi.  in  Muratori,  Script  Re  rum  Italicarum,  tom.  xxii.  p.  534). 

117  Winekelman,  Flint  de  l'Art,  tom.  iii.  p.  369,  370. 

1J*  See  the  pious  robbery  of  the  abbot  Martin,  who  transferred  a  rieh  cargo  to 
his  monastery  of  f*ari«,  diooese  of  Basil  (Gunther,  Hist.  C.  P.  e.  19,  33,  34).  Yet 
in  seeming  this  booty  the  saint  incurred  an  exoommunioaton,  and  perhaps  broka 
his  oath. 

l>vFlaury,  Hist.  Beel4«.  tom.  xri.  p.  139-146. 
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drop  a  tear  over  the  libraries  that  have  perished  in  the  triple 
fire  of  Constantinople. 180 

™ 1  shall  conclude  this  ohapter  with  the  notice  of  a  modem  history,  which 
illustrates  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins ;  but  whieh  has  fallen  some¬ 
what  late  into  my  hands.  Paolo  Ramusio,  the  son  of  the  compiler  of  Voyages,  was 
directed  by  the  senate  of  Venice  to  write  the  history  of  the  conquest;  and  this 
order,  which  he  received  in  his  youth,  he  executed  in  a  mature  age,  by  an  elegant 
Latin  work,  de  Bello  Constantinopolitano  et  Imperatoribus  Comnenis  per  Gallos  et 
Venetos  restitutis  [Libri  vi. ;  older  edition,  1604]  (Venet.  1635,  in  folio).  Ramusio 
[Rannusio],  or  Rhamnusus,  transcribes  and  translates,  sequitur  ad  unguem,  a  Ms. 
of  Villehardouin,  which  he  possessed ;  but  he  enriches  his  narrative  with  Greek  and 
Latin  materials,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  correct  state  of  the  fleet,  the 
names  of  the  fifty  Venetian  nobles  who  commanded  the  galleys  of  the  republic, 
and  the  patriot  opposition  of  Pantaloon  Barbus  to  the  choice  of  the  doge  for 
emperor. 
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CHAPTER  LXI 

Partition  of  the  Empire  by  the  French  and  Venetians — Five 
Latin  Emperors  of  the  Houses  of  Flanders  and  Courtenay 
— Their  Wars  against  the  Bulgarians  and  Greeks — Weak¬ 
ness  and  Poverty  of  the  Latin  Empire — Recovery  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  Greeks — General  Consequences  of  the 
Crusades 

AFTER  the  death  of  the  lawful  princes,  the  French  and  aiaotion  of 
Venetians,  confident  of  justice  and  victory,  agreed  to 
divide  and  regulate  their  future  possessions.1  It  was  i*5.Iiu»D' 
stipulated  by  treaty,  that  twelve  electors,  six  of  either  nation,  fpL«MoB 
should  be  nominated  ;  that  a  majority  should  choose  the  emperor  lre**Tl 
of  the  East ;  and  that,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  decision 
of  chance  should  ascertain  the  successful  candidate.  To  him, 
with  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  the  Byzantine  throne, 
they  assigned  the  two  palaces  of  Boucoleon  and  Blacherne, 
with  a  fourth  part  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  It  was  defined 
that  the  three  remaining  portions  should  be  equally  shared 
between  the  republic  of  Venice  and  the  barons  of  France ;  that 
each  feudatory,  with  an  honourable  exception  for  the  doge, 
should  acknowledge  and  perform  the  duties  of  homage  and 
military  service  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  empire ;  that  the 
nation  which  gave  an  emperor  should  resign  to  their  brethren 
the  choice  of  a  patriarch;  and  that  the  pilgrims,  whatever 
might  be  their  impatience  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  should  devote  [from 
another  year  to  the  conquest  and  defence  of  the  Greek  provinces,  mm?1*  m‘ 
After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  the  treaty 
was  confirmed  and  executed  ;  and  the  first  and  most  important 

1 8e«  the  original  treaty  of  partition,  in  the  Venetian  Chroniole  ot  Andrew  Dan- 
dolo,  p.  B  26- 830  Tsfel  and  Thomas,  Urknnden  sar  eltern  Handels-  and  Stasis - 
gesehlehte  dsr  Hepjblik  Venedig,  i.  464.  The  Iraki j  wu  concluded  and  drawn  op 
before  the  oitj  was  taken],  and  Ibe  subsequent  election  in  Villehardonin,  No. 

166  140,  with  Dueange  in  hiis  Observations,  and  the  1st  book  of  his  Histoire  de 
Constantinople  tons  ['Empire  dee  Francois. 
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step  was  the  creation  of  an  emperor.  The  six  electors  of  the 
French  nation  were  all  ecclesiastics,  the  abbot  of  Locee,  the 
archbishop  elect  of  Acre  in  Palestine,  and  the  bishops  of  Troyes, 
Soissons,  Halberstadt,  and  Bethlehem,  the  last  of  whom  exercised 
in  the  camp  the  office  of  pope’s  legate ;  their  profession  and 
knowledge  were  respectable;  and,  as  they  could  not  be  the 
objects,  they  were  best  qualified  to  be  authors,  of  the  choice. 
The  six  Venetians  were  the  principal  servants  of  the  state,  and 
in  this  list  the  noble  families  of  Querini  and  Contarini  are  still 
proud  to  discover  their  ancestors.  The  twelve  assembled  in 
the  chapel  of  the  palace  ;  and,  after  the  solemn  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  they  proceeded  to  deliberate  and  vote.  A  just 
impulse  of  respect  and  gratitude  prompted  them  to  crown  the 
virtues  of  the  doge ;  his  wisdom  had  inspired  their  enterprise; 
and  the  most  youthful  knights  might  envy  and  applaud  the 
exploits  of  blindness  and  age.  But  the  patriot  Dandolo  was 
devoid  of  all  personal  ambition,  and  fully  satisfied  that  he  had 
been  judged  worthy  to  reign.  His  nomination  was  overruled 
by  the  Venetians  themselves;  his  countrymen,  and  perhaps 
his  friends,4  represented,  with  the  eloquence  of  truth,  the 
mischiefs  that  might  arise  to  national  freedom  and  the  common 
cause  from  the  union  of  two  incompatible  characters,  of  the  first 
magistrate  of  a  republic  and  the  emperor  of  the  East.  The 
exclusion  of  the  doge  left  room  for  the  more  equal  merits 
of  Boniface  and  Baldwin;  and  at  their  names  all  meaner 
candidates  respectfully  withdrew.  The  marquis  of  Montfemt 
was  recommended  by  his  mature  age  and  fair  reputation,  by 
the  choice  of  the  adventurers  and  the  wishes  of  the  Greeks; 
nor  can  I  believe  that  Venice,  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  could  be 
seriously  apprehensive  of  a  petty  lord  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.* 
But  the  count  of  Flanders  was  the  chief  of  a  wealthy  and 
warlike  people;  he  was  valiant,  pious,  and  chaste;  in  the 
prime  of  life,  since  he  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age;  » 
descendant  of  Charlemagne,  a  cousin  of  the  king  of  France, 

9  Alter  mentioning  the  nomination  of  the  doge  by  a  Frenoh  elector,  his  kid- 
man  Andrew  Dandolo  approves  his  exclusion,  qnidam  Venetomm  fidelis  et  nobiiU 
senex,  nsns  oratione  satis  probabili,  Ac.,  which  has  been  embroidered  by  modem 
writers  from  Blondns  to  Le  Bean. 

8  Nioetas  (p.  384),  with  the  vain  ignorance  of  a  Greek,  describes  the  marqnis  of 
Montferrat  as  a  maritime  power.  Aoftir apStav  81  ol/ct?r$at  wapd\iov.  Wm  he  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  Byzantine  theme  of  Lombardy,  whioh  extended  along  the  ooast  oi 
Calabria? 
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and  a  compeer  of  the  prelates  and  barons  who  had  yielded 
with  reluctance  to  the  command  of  a  foreigner.  Without  the 
chapel,  these  barons,  with  the  doge  and  marquis  at  their  head, 
expected  the  decision  of  the  twelve  electors.  It  was  announced 
by  the  bishop  of  Soissons,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues :  “  Ye 
have  sworn  to  obey  the  prince  whom  we  should  choose:  by 
our  unanimous  suffrage,  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders  and  Hai- 
nault,  is  now  your  sovereign,  and  the  emperor  of  the  East  ”. 
He  was  saluted  with  loud  applause,  and  the  proclamation 
was  re-echoed  throughout  the  city  by  the  joy  of  the  Latins 
and  the  trembling  adulation  of  the  Qreeks.  Boniface  was  the 
first  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  rival,  and  to  raise  him  on  the  buck¬ 
ler  ;  and  Baldwin  was  transported  to  the  cathedral  and  solemnly 
invested  with  the  purple  buskins.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks 
he  was  crowned  by  the  legate,  in  the  vacancy  of  a  patriarch ; 
but  the  Venetian  clergy  soon  filled  the  chapter  of  St.  Sophia, 
seated  Thomas  Morosini  on  the  ecclesiastical  throne,  and 
employed  every  art  to  perpetuate,  in  their  own  nation,  the 
honours  and  benefices  of  the  Greek  church.4  Without  delay, 
the  successor  of  Constantine  instructed  Palestine,  France,  and 
Rome  of  this  memorable  revolution.  To  Palestine  he  sent,  as 
a  trophy,  the  gates  of  Constantinople  and  the  chain  of  the 
harbour  ; 5  and  adopted  from  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem  the  laws 
or  customs  best  adapted  to  a  French  colony  and  conquest  in 
the  East.'  In  his  epistles,  the  natives  of  France  are  encouraged 
to  swell  that  colony  and  to  secure  that  conquest,  to  people  a 
magnificent  city  and  a  fertile  land,  which  will  reward  the 
labours  both  of  the  priest  and  the  soldier.  He  congratulates 
the  Roman  pontiff  on  the  restoration  of  his  authority  in  the 
East ;  invites  him  to  extinguish  the  Greek  schism  by  his  presence 
in  a  general  council ;  and  implores  his  blessing  and  forgiveness 
for  the  disobedient  pilgrims.  Prudence  and  dignity  are  blended 
in  the  answer  of  Innocent.7  In  the  subversion  of  the  Byzantine 

4  They  exacted  an  oath  from  Thomas  Moroni ni  to  appoint  no  canomi  of  8t. 
Sophia,  the  lawful  elector*,  except  Venetian!  who  had  lived  ten  year*  at  Venioe,  Ac. 
Bat  the  foreign  clergy  were  envious,  the  pope  di ((approved  this  national  monopoly,  and 
of  the  six  Latin  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  only  the  first  and  last  were  Venetians. 

9  Nicetas,  p.  883. 

9  'The  Assises  of  Jerusalem,  at  least  the  Assise  of  the  Haute  Cour,  was  probably 
not  codified  so  early  as  1904.  But  it  had  been  introduced  into  the  Peloponnesus 
before  1978.] 

7  The  Epistles  of  Innocent  HI.  are  a  rich  fond  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
institution  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  most  important  of  these 
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empire,  he  arraigns  the  vices  of  man  and  adores  the  providence 
of  God ;  the  conquerors  will  be  absolved  or  condemned  by  their 
future  conduct;  the  validity  of  their  treaty  depends  on  the 
judgment  of  St.  Peter;  but  he  inculcates  their  most  sacred 
duty  of  establishing  a  just  subordination  of  obedience  and 
tribute,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins,  from  the  magistrate  to 
the  clergy,  and  from  the  clergy  to  the  pope. 

Division  of  In  the  division  of  the  Greek  provinces,*  the  share  of  the 
empire*11  Venetians  was  more  ample  than  that  of  the  Latin  emperor. 
No  more  than  one  fourth  was  appropriated  to  his  domain ;  a 
clear  moiety  of  the  remainder  was  reserved  for  Venice;  and 
the  other  moiety  was  distributed  among  the  adventurers  of 
France  and  Lombardy.  The  venerable  Dandolo  was  proclaimed 
despot  of  Romania,  and  invested,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  with 
the  purple  buskins.  He  ended,  at  Constantinople,  his  long  and 
glorious  life ;  and,  if  the  prerogative  was  personal,  the  title  was 
used  by  his  successors  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  the  singular  though  true  addition  of  lords  of  one  fourth 
and  a  half  of  the  Roman  empire.*  The  doge,  a  slave  of  the 
state,  was  seldom  permitted  to  depart  from  the  helm  of  the  re¬ 
public  ;  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  bail,  or  regent,  who 
exercised  a  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  colony  of  Venetians; 
they  possessed  three  of  the  eight  quarters  of  the  city ;  and  his 
independent  tribunal  was  composed  of  six  judges,  four  coun¬ 
sellors,  two  chamberlains,  two  fiscal  advocates,  and  a  constable. 
Their  long  experience  of  the  Eastern  trade  enabled  them  to  se¬ 
lect  their  portion  with  discernment ;  they  had  rashly  accepted 
the  dominion  and  defence  of  Hadrianople ;  but  it  was  the  more 
reasonable  aim  of  their  policy  to  form  a  chain  of  factories  and 
cities  and  islands  along  the  maritime  coast,  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Ragusa  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The 
labour  and  cost  of  such  extensive  conquests  exhausted  their 

epistles  (of  which  the  collection  in  2  vole,  in  folio,  is  published  by  Stephen  Balnxe) 
are  inserted  in  his  Gesta,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Heroin  Italicaram,  tom.  iii.  p.  1,  o. 
94-105.  [Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.,  voIb.  214,  215,  216.] 

8  In  the  treaty  of  partition,  most  of  the  names  are  corrupted  by  the  scribes; 
they  might  be  restored,  and  a  good  map,  suited  to  the  last  age  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  would  be  an  improvement  of  geography;  but,  alas!  d’Anville  is  no  more! 
[The  act  of  partition  annexed  to  the  treaty  with  geographical  notes  was  edited  bj 
Tafel  in  his  Symbols  critics  geographiam  Byzantinam  spectantes,  part  2.] 

8  Their  style  was  Dominus  quarts  partis  et  dimidis  imperii  Romani,  till  Gio* 
vanni  Dolfino,  who  was  elected  Doge  in  the  year  1856  (Sanuto,  p.  580,  641).  For 
the  government  of  Constantinople,  see  Dnoange,  Histoire  de  C.  P.  p.  87. 
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treasury ;  they  abandoned  their  maxims  of  government,  adopted 
a  feudal  system,  and  contented  themselves  with  the  homage  of 
their  nobles,10  for  the  possessions  which  these  private  vassals 
undertook  to  reduce  and  maintain.  And  thus  it  was  that  the 
family  of  Sanut  acquired  the  duchy  of  Naxos,  which  involved 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Archipelago.  For  the  price  of  ten 
thousand  marks  the  republic  purchased  of  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  the  fertile  island  of  Crete,  or  Candia,  with  the  ruins  of  an 
hundred  cities ; 11  but  its  improvement  was  stinted  by  the  proud 
and  narrow  spirit  of  an  aristocracy ; u  and  the  wisest  senators 
would  confess  that  the  sea,  not  the  land,  was  the  treasury  of 
8t.  Mark.  In  the  moiety  of  the  adventurers,  the  marquis 
Boniface  might  claim  the  most  liberal  reward ;  and,  besides  the 
isle  of  Crete,  his  exclusion  from  the  throne  was  compensated 
by  the  royal  title  and  the  provinces  beyond  the  Hellespont. 
But  he  prudently  exchanged  that  distant  and  difficult  conquest 
for  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica,  or  Macedonia,  twelve  days’ 
journey  from  the  capital,  where  he  might  be  supported  by  the 
neightrauring  powers  of  his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Hungary.1* 
His  progress  was  hailed  by  the  voluntary  or  reluctant  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  natives ;  and  Greece,  the  proper  and  ancient  Greece, 
again  received  a  Latin  conqueror,14  who  trod  with  indifference 

10  Duoangv  (Hist,  de  C.  I’,  ii.  6)  hu  marked  the  conquests  made  by  the  state  or 
nobles  of  Venice  of  the  islands  of  Candia,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Naxos,  Paros, 
Melos,  Andros,  Myoont,  Scyro,  Cea,  and  Lemnos.  [Bee  Appendix  18.] 

11  Boniface  sold  the  isle  of  Candift,  Aug.  12,  a.d.  1204.  See  the  acts  in  Sannto, 
p.  583 ;  but  I  cannot  understand  how  it  could  be  his  mother’s  portion,  or  how  she 
could  be  the  daughter  of  an  emperor  Alexius.  [Bonifaoe’s  Hefuiaiio  Creti *  is  printed 
in  Tafel  und  Thomas,  Urkunden,  512,  and  in  Buchon,  Recherches  et  Mat4riaux, 
i.  10.  Crete  had  been  formally  promised  him  by  the  young  Alexius.  He  seems 
to  have  claimed  Thessalonica  on  the  ground  that  his  brother  had  been  created  king 
of  Thessalonica  by  Manuel,  see  above,  p.  S88.  The  erection  of  the  kingdom  of 
Theasalonioa  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Baldwin ;  it  threatened,  weakened,  and 
perhaps  ruined  the  Empire  of  Romania.  War  was  Imminent  between  Baldwin 
and  Boniface,  but  the  i>oge  persuaded  Baldwin  to  yield.] 

11  In  the  year  1212,  the  doge  Peter  Zani  sent  a  oolony  to  Gandia,  drawn  from 
every  quarter  of  Venice.  But,  in  their  savage  manners  and  frequent  rebellions, 
the  CandioU  may  be  compared  to  the  Corsicans  under  the  yoke  of  Genoa ;  and, 
when  1  compare  the  aooounts  of  Belon  and  Tournefort,  I  oannot  discern  much 
difference  between  the  Venetian  and  the  Turkish  island. 

13  [He  married  Margaret,  widow  of  Isaac  Angelos.] 

*  Viilehardouin  (No.  159,  160,  178-177)  and  Nicetas  jp.  887-8941  describe  the 
expedition  into  Greece  of  the  marquis  Boniface.  The  Cooniate  might  derive  his 
information  from  his  brother  Miohael,  archbishop  of  Athens,  whom  he  paints  as 
an  orator,  a  statesman,  and  a  saint.  His  encomium  of  Athens,  and  the  dewndption 
of  Temps,  should  be  published  from  the  Bodleian  Ms.  of  Nioetas  (Fabric.  Bibliot. 
Gree.  tom.  vi.  p.  405),  and  would  have  deserved  Mr.  Harris’s  inquiries.  [The 
works  of  Michael  Akommalo*  have  been  published  in  a  full  edition  by  8.  Lampros 
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that  classic  ground.  He  viewed  with  a  careless  eye  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  valley  of  Tempe ;  traversed  with  a  cautious  step  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae ;  occupied  the  unknown  cities  of  Thebes, 
Athens,  and  Argos  ; 16  and  assaulted  the  fortifications  of  Corinth 
and  Napoli,16  which  resisted  his  arms.  The  lots  of  the  Latin 
pilgrims  were  regulated  by  chance,  or  choice,  or  subsequent 
exchange ;  and  they  abused,  with  intemperate  joy,  the  triumph 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  great  people.  After  a  minute 
survey  of  the  provinces,  they  weighed  in  the  scales  of  avarice 
the  revenue  of  each  district,  the  advantage  of  the  situation,  and 
the  ample  or  scanty  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  soldiers 
and  horses.  Their  presumption  claimed  and  divided  the  long- 
lost  dependencies  of  the  Boman  sceptre ;  the  Nile  and  Euphrates 
rolled  through  their  imaginary  realms;  and  happy  was  the 
warrior  who  drew  for  his  prize  the  palace  of  the  Turkish  sultan 
of  Ioonium.17  I  shall  not  descend  to  the  pedigree  of  families  and 
the  rent-rolls  of  estates,  but  I  wish  to  specify  that  the  counts 
of  Blois  and  St.  Pol  were  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Nice  and 
the  lordship  of  Demotica ; 16  the  principal  fiefs  were  held  by  the 
service  of  constable,  chamberlain,  cup-bearer,  butler,  and  chief 
cook;  and  our  historian,  Jeffrey  of  Villehardouin,  obtained  a 


(1879-80,  2  volfl.).  The  dirge  on  Athens  had  been  already  published  by  Boissonade 
in  Aneodota  Grteca,  5(  p.  873  sqq.  (1833).  Gregorovins  in  his  Gesohiehte  dor 
Stadt  Athen  im  Mittelalter  (where  he  draws  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  Akomina- 
tos  in  caps.  7  and  8)  gives  specimens  of  a  German  translation  of  the  dirge,  p. 
243-4.] 

10  [Leo  Sgnros  of  Nauplia  made  himself  master  of  Nauplia,  Argos,  Corinth,  and 
Thebes.  He  besieged  Athens  (see  below,  p.  605,  note  71) ;  and  the  Acropolis,  defended 
by  the  archbishop  Akominatos,  defied  him.  From  Thebes  he  went  to  Thessaly,  and 
meeting  the  Emperor  Alexins  at  Larissa  married  his  daughter  and  reoeived  from  him 
the  title  of  Sebastohypertatos.  When  Boniface  and  his  knights  approached,  father* 
in-law  and  son-in-law  retreated  to  Thermopyl®,  but  did  not  await  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  Bodonitza  close  to  the  pass  was  granted  by  Boniface,  as  a  fief  to  Guy 
Pallavicini.  Before  he  proceeded  against  Thebes,  Amphissa,  which  about  this 
time  assumes  the  name  Salona  (or  Sula),  was  taken,  and  given  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts  including  Delphi  and  the  port  of  G&laxidi  to  Thomas  of  Stromon- 
oourt.  For  Thebes  and  Athens  see  below,  p.  505.] 

16  Napoli  di  Romania,  or  Nauplia,  the  ancient  sea-port  of  Argos,  is  still  a  place 
of  strength  and  consideration,  situate  on  a  rooky  peninsula,  with  a  good  harbour 
(Chandler's  Travels  into  Greece,  p.  227).  [It  narrowly  esoaped  becoming  the 
capital  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece.] 

17 1  have  softened  the  expression  of  Nicetas,  who  strives  to  expose  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  the  Franks.  See  de  Rebus  post  C.  P.  expugnatam,  p.  375-384. 

18  A  oity  surrounded  by  the  river  Hebrus,  and  six  leagues  to  the  south  of  Ha- 
drianople,  reoeived  from  its  double  wall  the  Greek  name  of  Didymoteichos,  insen¬ 
sibly  corrupted  into  Demotica  and  Dimot.  I  have  preferred  the  more  convenient 
and  modern  appellation  of  Demotica.  This  place  was  the  last  Turkish  residence  of 
Charles  XII. 
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fair  establishment  on  the  bankB  of  the  Hebros,  and  united  the 
double  office  of  marshal  of  Champagne  and  Romania.  At  the 
head  of  his  knights  and  archers  each  baron  mounted  on  horse¬ 
back  to  secure  the  possession  of  his  share,  and  their  first  efforts 
were  generally  successful.  But  the  public  force  was  weakened 
by  their  dispersion ;  and  a  thousand  quarrels  must  arise  under 
a  law,  and  among  men,  whose  sole  umpire  was  the  sword. 

Within  three  months  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Thessalonica  drew  their  hostile  fol¬ 
lowers  into  the  field ;  they  were  reconciled  by  the  authority  of 
the  doge,  the  advice  of  the  marshal,  and  the  firm  freedom  of 
their  peers.’® 

Two  fugitives,  who  had  reigned  at  Constantinople,  still  sevoitof 
asserted  the  title  of  emperor;  and  the  subjects  of  their  fallen ihD.<uM.k*' 
throne  might  be  moved  to  pity  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  elder40' 
Alexius,  or  excited  to  revenge  by  the  spirit  of  Mourzoufie.  A 
domestic  alliance,  a  common  interest,  a  similar  guilt,  and  a 
merit  of  extinguishing  his  enemies,  a  brother  and  a  nephew,  in¬ 
duced  the  more  recent  usurper  to  unite  with  the  former  the 
relics  of  his  power.  Mourzoufie  was  received  with  smiles  and 
honours  in  the  camp  of  his  father  Alexius ;  but  the  wicked  can 
never  love,  and  Bhould  rarely  trust,  their  fellow-criminals :  he 
was  seized  in  the  bath,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  stripped  of  his 
troops  and  treasures,  and  turned  out  to  wander  an  object  of 
horror  and  contempt  to  those  who  with  more  propriety  could 
hate,  and  with  more  justice  could  punish,  the  assassin  of  the 
emperor  Isaac  and  his  son.  As  the  tyrant,  pursued  by  fear  or 
remorse,  was  stealing  over  to  Asia,  he  was  seized  by  the  Latins 
of  Constantinople,  and  condemned,  after  an  open  trial,  to  an 
ignominious  death.  His  judges  debated  the  mode  of  his  exe¬ 
cution,  the  axe,  the  wheel,  or  the  stake  ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  Mourzoufie 3,1  should  ascend  the  Theodosian  column,  a  pillar 
of  white  marble  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  in  height.** 

*•  Tbeir  quarrel  is  told  by  Villehardouin  (No.  146-158)  with  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

The  merit  and  reputation  of  the  marshal  are  acknowledged  by  the  Greek  historian 
(p  887),  rtfi  roll  Acrirer  8vra^/rov  STparituafi :  unlike  some  modern  heroes, 
wboee  exploit*  are  only  risible  in  their  own  memoirs. 

*  See  the  late  of  Mourzoufie  in  Nloe4a*  (p.  898),  Villehardouin  (No.  141-145, 

169),  and  Ountherus  (o.  20,  21).  Neither  the  marshal  nor  the  monk  afford  a  grain 
of  pity  for  a  tyrant  or  rebel,  whose  punishment,  however,  was  more  unexampled 
than  his  crime. 

u  The  oolumn  of  Arkadius,  which  represents  in  basso-relievo  his  rietories,  or 
thoee  of  his  father  Theodosius,  is  still  extant  at  Constantinople  It  it  described 
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From  the  summit  he  was  cast  down  headlong,  and  dashed  in 
pieces  on  the  pavement,  in  the  presence  of  innumerable  spec¬ 
tators,  who  filled  the  forum  of  Taurus,  and  admired  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  an  old  prediction,  which  was  explained  by  this 
singular  event.*  The  fate  of  Alexius  is  less  tragical :  he  was 
sent  by  the  marquis  a  captive  to  Italy,  and  a  gift  to  the  king  of 
the  Bomans ;  but  he  had  not  much  to  applaud  his  fortune,  if 
the  sentence  of  imprisonment  and  exile  were  changed  from  a 
fortress  in  the  Alps  to  a  monastery  in  Asia.  But  his  daughter, 
before  the  national  calamity,  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  a 
young  hero,  who  continued  the  succession,  and  restored  the 
Theodore  throne,  of  the  Greek  princes.*  The  valour  of  Theodore  Lascaris 
smperor  was  signalised  in  the  two  sieges  of  Constantinople.  After  the 
i  D  iaoi-  flight  of  Mourzoufle,  when  the  Latins  were  already  in  the  city, 
im  he  offered  himself  as  their  emperor  to  the  soldiers  and  people ; 
and  his  ambition,  which  might  be  virtuous,  was  undoubtedly 
brave.  Could  he  have  infused  a  soul  into  the  multitude,  they 
might  have  crushed  the  strangers  under  their  feet ;  their  abject 
despair  refused  hiB  aid ;  and  Theodore  retired  to  breathe  the  air 
of  freedom  in  Anatolia,  beyond  the  immediate  view  and  pursuit 
of  the  conquerors.  Under  the  title,  at  first  of  despot,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  emperor,  he  drew  to  his  standard  the  bolder  spirits, 
who  were  fortified  against  slavery  by  the  contempt  of  life ;  and, 
as  every  means  was  lawful  for  the  public  safety,  implored  with¬ 
out  scruple  the  alliance  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  Nice,  where 
Theodore  established  his  residence,  Prusa  and  Philadelphia, 
Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  opened  their  gates  to  their  deliverer ;  he 
derived  strength  and  reputation  from  his  victories,  and  even 
from  his  defeats ;  and  the  successor  of  Constantine  preserved  a 
fragment  of  the  empire  from  the  banks  of  the  Meander  to  the 
The  dukes  suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  and  at  length  of  Constantinople.  Another 
perorsof  portion,  distant  and  obscure,  was  possessed  by  the  lineal  heir 

Treblzond  r  >  r  J 

and  measured,  Gyllius  (Topograph,  iv.  71,  Banduri  (ad  1.  i.  Antiquit.  0.  P.  p.  507, 
<&o.),  and  Touraefort  (Voyage  du  Levant,  tom.  ii.  lettre  xii.  p.  281).  [Nothing  of  the 
column  remains  now  exoept  its  base.] 

M  The  nonsense  of  Gunther  and  the  modern  Greeks  oonoerning  this  oolumna 
fatidica  is  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  it  is  singular  enough  that,  fifty  years  before  the 
Latin  oonquest,  the  poet  Tzetzes  (Chiliad,  ix.  277)  relates  the  dream  of  a  matron, 
who  saw  an  army  in  the  forum,  and  a  man  sitting  on  the  column,  dapping  his 
hands  and  uttering  a  loud  exclamation. 

23  The  dynasties  of  Nioe,  Trebizond,  and  Epirus  (of  which  Nioetas  saw  the 
origin  without  much  pleasure  or  hope)  are  learnedly  explored,  and  dearly  repre¬ 
sented,  in  the  Familie  Byzantine  of  Duoange, 
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of  the  Comneni,  a  son  of  the  virtuous  Manuel,  a  grandson 
of  the  tyrant  Andronicus.  His  name  was  Alexius;  and  the 
epithet  of  great  was  applied  perhaps  to  his  stature,  rather  than 
to  his  exploits.  By  the  indulgence  of  the  Angeli,*4  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  or  duke  of  Trebizond  : 24  his  birth  gave  him 
ambition,  the  revolution  independence;  and,  without  changing 
his  title,  he  reigned  in  peace  from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  His  nameless  son  and  successor 2® 
is  described  as  the  vassal  of  the  sultan,  whom  he  served  with 
two  hundred  lances ;  that  Comnenian  prince  was  no  more  than 
duke  of  Trebizond,  and  the  title  of  emperor  was  first  assumed 
by  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  grandson  of  Alexius.  In  the 
West,  a  third  fragment  was  saved  from  the  common  shipwreck 
by  Michael,  a  bastard  of  the  house  of  Angeli, 27  who,  before  the  Bpirua 

[Rather,  by  the  help  of  his  aunt,  qneen  Thamar  of  Iberia.  On  the  death  of 
Andronicus  in  1185  his  two  grandsons,  Alexins  and  David,  escaped  to  Iberia.  Their 
aunt  helped  Alexias  to  found  the  independent  state  of  Trapezus  in  1204  :  and  there 
be  assumed  the  title  of  Grand- Komne nos.  His  brother  David  seized  Paphlagonia. 

The  Comneni  never  made  common  cause  with  the  Emperors  of  Nicna  against  the 
common  enemies,  either  Turks  or  Latins.  On  the  oontrary,  Theodore  Lascaris  de¬ 
feated  David  and  wrested  his  kingdom  from  him,  leaving  him  only  a  small  region 
about  Sinope  (1212),  and  in  1214  the  Turks  captured  Sinope  and  David  fell  fighting. 

On  the  other  hand,  Alexius  maintained  himself  at  Trebizond,  and  the  Empire  of 
Trebizond  survived  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  eight  years.] 

*  Exeept  some  facts  in  Pachymerand  Nicephoros  Gregoras,  which  will  hereafter 
be  used,  the  Byzantine  writers  disdain  to  speak  of  the  empire  of  Trebizond,  or 
principality  of  the  Last;  and  among  the  Latins,  it  is  conspicuous  only  in  the 
romances  of  the  xivth  or  xvth  centuries.  Tet  the  indefatigable  Ducange  has  dug 
out  (Fam.  Byz.  p.  192)  two  authentic  passages  in  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (1.  xxxi.  c. 

144),  and  the  protonotary  Ogerius  (apud  Wading,  a.d.  1279,  No.  4).  [The  short 
history  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebizond  from  1204-1426,  by  Michael  Panaretos  of 
Trebizond  (lived  in  first  half  of  15th  oenturv)  was  published  by  Tafel  at  the  end  of 
his  edition  of  Eustathius  (p.  862  sqq.),  1888.  It  was  translated  in  St  Martin’s  ed. 
of  Lebcau's  Hist,  du  bas-empire,  vol.  xx.  p.  482  %qq.  The  firet,  who  went  thoroughly 
into  the  history  of  Trebizond,  was  Fallmerayer,  and  he  published  more  material. 

See  the  Ahhandlungen  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  8  cl.,  vol.  3,  1843  ;  and  Gesohichte 
den  Raise rt hums  von  Trmpczunt,  1827.  The  story  is  told  at  length  by  Finlay  in 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  307  §qq.  But  there  is  muoh  more  material,  and 
A.  Papadopulos-Kerameus  issued  in  1897,  vol.  i.  of  Fontes  Histories  Imperii 
Trmpezuntini.  A  new  history  of  Trapeaus,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day,  has  appeared  in  modern  Greek :  'Irropim  riff  Tpmrt(ovwrot  (Odessa),  1898, 
by  T.  E.  Evangel  ides.] 

m  [Hit  stepson  Andronicus  Gidoe  succeeded  him  In  1222,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1235.  by  John,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexias,  who  reigned  only  three  years.  Then  came 
Manuel ;  and  then  John,  who  assumed  the  title  “  Emperor  of  the  East,  Iberia  and 
Peratsa,”  avoiding  the  title  of  Roman  Emperor,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  with  the 
Paiaeologi  of  Constantinople.  Pent  tea  was  a  part  of  the  Crimea  which  acknowledged 
his  sway  ] 

r  (Michael  was  natural  son  of  Constantine  Angelas,  uncle  of  the  Emperors 
Isaac  and  Alexius  III.  He  and  his  successors  assumed  the  name  Comnenut 
j  Due  it.  Michael  was  murdered  In  1214  and  suooeeded  by  his  brother 
Theodore.] 
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revolution,  had  been  known  as  an  hostage,  a  soldier,  and  a  rebel. 
His  flight  from  the  camp  of  the  marquis  Boniface  secured  his 
freedom ;  by  his  marriage  with  the  governor's  daughter  he  com¬ 
manded  the  important  place  of  Durazzo,  assumed  the  title  of 
despot,  and  founded  a  strong  and  conspicuous  principality  in 
Epirus,  iEtolia,  and  Thessaly,  which  have  ever  been  peopled 
by  a  warlike  race.  The  Greeks,  who  had  offered  their  service 
to  their  new  sovereigns,  were  excluded  by  the  haughty  Latins* 
from  all  civil  and  military  honours,  as  a  nation  born  to  tremble 
and  obey.  Their  resentment  prompted  them  to  show  that  they 
might  have  been  useful  friends,  since  they  could  be  dangerous 
enemies ;  their  nerves  were  braced  by  adversity ;  whatever  was 
learned  or  holy,  whatever  was  noble  or  valiant,  rolled  away 
into  the  independent  states  of  Trebizond,  Epirus,  and  Nice; 
and  a  single  patrician  is  marked  by  the  ambiguous  praise  of 
attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  Franks.  The  vulgar  herd  of  the 
cities  and  the  country  would  have  gladly  submitted  to  a  mild 
and  regular  servitude ;  and  the  transient  disorders  of  war 
would  have  been  obliterated  by  some  years  of  industry  and 
peace.  But  peace  was  banished,  and  industry  was  crushed,  in 
the  disorders  of  the  feudal  system.  The  Roman  emperors  of 
Constantinople,  if  they  were  endowed  with  abilities,  were 
armed  with  power  for  the  protection  of  their  subjects ;  their 
laws  were  wise  and  their  administration  was  simple.  The 
Latin  throne  was  filled  by  a  titular  prince,  the  chief,  and  often 
the  servant,  of  his  licentious  confederates :  the  fiefs  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  from  a  kingdom  to  a  castle,  were  held  and  ruled  by  the 
sword  of  the  barons ;  and  their  discord,  poverty,  and  ignorance 
extended  their  ramifications  of  tyranny  to  the  most  sequestered 
villages.  The  Greeks  were  oppressed  by  the  double  weight  of 
the  priest,  who  was  invested  with  temporal  power,  and  of  the 
soldier,  who  was  inflamed  by  fanatic  hatred:  and  the  insuper¬ 
able  bar  of  religion  and  language  for  ever  separated  the  stranger 
and  the  native.  As  long  as  the  crusaders  were  united  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  memory  of  their  conquest  and  the  terror  of 
their  arms  imposed  silence  on  the  captive  land ;  their  dispersion 

*  The  portrait  of  the  French  Latins  is  drawn  in  Nioetas  by  the  hand  of  pre¬ 
judice  and  resentment :  oMp  t&p  &pwv  pit  'A ppot  tpya  mparvpjkjforieto 

lirtlxorro,  AaV  ov$t  ris  t&p  xopfrwK  If  rmp  fiova&p  w apd  rots  fiapfidpas  rovTtur 
jeal  Tapb  rovro  otfuu  r^p  ffoip  foot  Mipppoi,  tab  rbp  x&\op  dx9w  ro* 
\6yov  w porp4xopra. 
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betrayed  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  and  the  defects  of  their 
discipline ;  and  some  failures  and  mischances  revealed  the  secret 
that  they  were  not  invincible.  As  the  fear  of  the  Greeks 
abated,  their  hatred  increased.  They  murmured;  they  con¬ 
spired  ;  and,  before  a  year  of  slavery  had  elapsed,  they  implored 
or  accepted  the  succour  of  a  barbarian,  whose  power  they  had 
felt,  and  whose  gratitude  they  trusted.1* 

The  Latin  conquerors  had  been  saluted  with  a  solemn  andTbeBui- 
early  embassy  from  John, or  Joannice,  or  Cal  o- John,  the  revolted  fSluo?" 
chief  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Walachians.  He  deemed  himself 
their  brother,  as  the  votary  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  from  whom 
he  had  received  the  regal  title  and  an  holy  banner ;  and  in  the 
subversion  of  the  Greek  monarchy  he  might  aspire  to  the  name 
of  their  friend  and  accomplice.  But  Calo-John  was  astonished 
to  find  that  the  count  of  Flanders  had  assumed  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  the  successors  of  Constantine ;  and  his  ambassadors 
were  dismissed  with  an  haughty  message,  that  the  rebel  must 
deserve  a  pardon  by  touching  with  his  forehead  the  footstool 
of  the  Imperial  throne.  His  resentment*0  would  have  exhaled 
in  acts  of  violence  and  blood;  his  cooler  policy  watched 
the  rising  discontent  of  the  Greeks ;  affected  a  tender  concern 
for  their  sufferings  ;  and  promised  that  their  first  struggles  for 
freedom  should  be  supported  by  his  person  and  kingdom.  The 
conspiracy  was  propagated  by  national  hatred,  the  firmest  band 
of  association  and  secrecy :  the  Greeks  were  impatient  to  sheathe 
their  daggers  in  the  breasts  of  the  victorious  strangers  ;  but  the 
execution  was  prudently  delayed,  till  Henry,  the  emperor’s 
brother,  had  transported  the  flower  of  his  troops  beyond  the 
Hellespont.  Most  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Thrace  were 
true  to  the  moment  and  the  signal :  and  the  Latins,  without 
arms  or  suspicion,  were  slaughtered  by  the  vile  and  merciless 
revenge  of  their  slaves.  From  Demotica,  the  first  scene  of  the 
massacre,  the  surviving  vassals  of  the  count  of  St.  Pol  escaped 

**  I  here  begin  to  use  with  freedom  and  oonfldenoe,  the  eight  booki  of  the 
Histoire  deC.  V.  roua  FEmpire  dee  Francois,  whioh  Duoange  has  given  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  Viilehardonin  ;  and  which,  in  a  bar  barons  style,  deserves  the  praise  of  an 

original  and  classic  work. 

In  Calo-John’s  answer  to  the  Pope,  we  may  find  hii  claims  and  oomplaints 
(Gesta  Innocent.  III.  c.  108,  109) ;  he  was  cherished  at  Rome  as  the  prodigal  son. 

[The  name  A'aJo-John  was  also  need  of  John  Vatatsee,  and  of  the  yonng  John 
Laacarit,  son  of  Theodore  II. ;  see  M6liarak£s,  ‘lerepfe  rev  &aai\<lov  ryjt  Nuroici,  p. 

541,  note. : 
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to  Hadrianople ;  but  the  French  and  Venetians  who  occupied 
that  city  were  slain  or  expelled  by  the  furious  multitude ;  the 
garrisons  that  could  effect  their  retreat  fell  back  on  each  other 
towards  the  metropolis ;  and  the  fortresses  that  separately  stood 
against  the  rebels  were  ignorant  of  each  other's  and  of  their 
sovereign’s  fate.  The  voice  of  fame  and  fear  announced  the 
revolt  of  the  Greeks  and  the  rapid  approach  of  their  Bulgarian 
ally;  and  Calo-John,  not  depending  on  the  forces  of  his  own 
kingdom,  had  drawn  from  the  Scythian  wilderness  a  body  of  four¬ 
teen  thousand  Comans,  who  drank,  as  it  was  said,  the  blood  of 
their  captives,  and  sacrificed  the  Christians  on  the  altars  of 
their  gods.*1 

Alarmed  by  this  sudden  and  growing  danger,  the  emperor 
dispatched  a  swift  messenger  to  recall  count  Henry  and  his 
troops ;  and,  had  Baldwin  expected  the  return  of  his  gallant 
brother,  with  a  supply  of  twenty  thousand  Armenians,  he  might 
have  encountered  the  invader  with  equal  numbers  and  a  decisive 
March  superiority  of  arms  and  discipline.  But  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
could  seldom  discriminate  caution  from  cowardice ;  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  took  the  field  with  an  hundred  and  forty  knights,  and 
their  train  of  archers  and  serjeants.  The  marshal,  who  dis¬ 
suaded  and  obeyed,  led  the  vanguard  in  their  march  to  Hadri¬ 
anople  ;  the  main  body  was  commanded  by  the  count  of  Blow; 
the  aged  doge  of  Venice  followed  with  the  rear;  and  their 
scanty  numbers  were  increased  on  all  sides  by  the  fugitive 
Latins.  They  undertook  to  besiege  the  rebels  of  Hadrianople; 
and  such  was  the  pious  tendency  of  the  crusades  that  they  em¬ 
ployed  the  holy  week  in  pillaging  the  country  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  in  framing  engines  for  the  destruction  of  their 
fellow-Christians.  But  the  Latins  were  soon  interrupted  and 
alarmed  by  the  light  oalvary  of  the  Gomans,  who  boldly  skir¬ 
mished  to  the  edge  of  their  imperfect  lines  ;  and  a  proclama¬ 
tion  was  issued  by  the  marshal  of  Bomania,  that  on  the 
trumpet’s  sound  the  cavalry  should  mount  and  form,  but 
that  none,  under  pain  of  death,  should  abandon  themselves  to 
a  desultory  and  dangerous  pursuit.  This  wise  injunction  was 

*>  The  Co  mans  were  a  Tartar  or  •  Turkman  horde,  whioh  encamped  in  the  xiitb 
and  xiiith  centuries  on  the  verge  ot  Moldavia.  The  greater  part  were  Pagans,  bet 
some  were  Mahometans,  and  the  whole  horde  was  converted  to  Christianity 
1870)  by  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary.  [See  above,  p.  168,  n.  62,  andp.  248,  n.  86.] 
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first  disobeyed  by  the  count  of  Blois,  who  involved  the  emperor 
in  his  rashness  and  ruin.  The  Gomans,  of  the  Parthian  or 
Tartar  school,  fled  before  their  first  charge ;  but,  after  a  career  of 
two  leagues,  when  the  knights  and  their  horses  were  almost 
breathless,  they  suddenly  turned,  rallied,  and  encompassed  the 
heavy  squadrons  of  the  Franks.  The  count  was  slain  on  the  DafMt  »nd 
field  ;  the  emperor  was  made  prisoner;  and,  if  the  one  disdained  i£!idwinTof 
to  fly,  if  the  other  refused  to  yield,  their  personal  bravery  made  Apriils' 
a  poor  atonement  for  their  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  duties  of 
a  general.*3 

Proud  of  his  victory  and  his  royal  prize,  the  Bulgarian  ad¬ 
vanced  to  relieve  Hadrianople  and  achieve  the  destruction  of 
the  Latins.  They  must  inevitably  have  been  destroyed,  if  the 
marshal  of  Romania  had  not  displayed  a  cool  courage  and  con¬ 
summate  skill,  uncommon  in  all  ages,  but  most  uncommon  in 
those  times,  when  war  was  a  passion  rather  than  a  science. 

His  grief  and  fears  were  poured  into  the  firm  and  faithful  of 
bosom  of  the  doge  ;  but  in  the  camp  he  diffused  an  assurance  e  * 
of  safety,  which  could  only  be  realised  by  the  general  belief. 

All  day  he  maintained  his  perilous  station  between  the  city 
and  the  barbarians:  Villehardouin  decamped  in  silence  at  the 
dead  of  night ;  and  his  masterly  retreat  of  three  days  would 
have  deserved  the  praise  of  Xenophon  and  the  ten  thousand. 

In  the  rear  the  Marshal  supported  the  weight  of  the  pursuit ; 
in  the  front  he  moderated  the  impatience  of  the  fugitives  ;  and, 
wherever  the  Comans  approached,  they  were  repelled  by  a  line 
of  impenetrable  spears.  On  the  third  day,  the  weary  troops 
beheld  the  sea,  the  solitary  town  of  Rodosto,*1  and  their  friends, 
who  had  landed  from  the  Asiatic  shore.  They  embraced,  they 
wept;  but  they  united  their  arms  and  counsels ;  and,  in  his 
brother's  absence,  count  Henry  assumed  the  regency  of  the 
empire,  at  once  in  a  state  of  childhood  and  caducity.**  If 

■Nioetas,  from  ignorance  or  malice,  imputes  the  defeat  to  the  oowardioe  of 
Dandolo  (n.  3831 ;  bat  Villehardouin  shares  his  own  glory  with  his  Tenerable  friend, 
qui  riels  home  ire  et  gote  ne  veoit,  mais  mult  Are  sages  et  prens  et  rigueros  (No. 

193). 

,J  The  truth  of  geography  and  the  original  text  of  Villehardouin  (No.  194  [866]) 
place  Rodosto  [ Rhodesia*]  three  days'  journey  (Irois  jornAes)  from  Hadrianople; 
but  VigruAre,  in  his  version,  has  most  absurdly  substituted  trots  hsures  ;  and  this 
error,  which  is  not  corrected  by  Docang",  has  entrapped  several  moderns,  whose 
i sune*  I  shall  span*. 

14  The  reign  and  end  of  Baldwin  are  related  by  Villehardouin  and  Nioetas  (p. 

866  4 16 1 ;  and  their  om unions  are  supplied  by  Duoange,  in  his  Observations,  and 
to  the  viid  of  his  first  book. 
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peror 
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a.d.  1906, 
Aug.  90— 
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June  11 


the  Gomans  withdrew  from  the  summer-heats,  seven  thou¬ 
sand  Latins,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  deserted  Constantinople, 
their  brethren,  and  their  vows.  Some  partial  success  was 
overbalanced  by  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  knights 
in  the  field  of  Busium ;  and  of  the  Imperial  domain  no  more 
was  left  than  the  capital,  with  two  or  three  adjacent  fortresses 
on  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  king  of  Bulgaria  was 
resistless  and  inexorable;  and  Calo-John  respectfully  eluded 
the  demands  of  the  pope,  who  conjured  his  new  proselyte  to  re¬ 
store  peace  and  the  emperor  to  the  afflicted  Latins.  The  de¬ 
liverance  of  Baldwin  was  no  longer,  he  said,  in  the  power  of 
man:  that  prince  had  died  in  prison;  and  the  manner  of 
his  death  is  variously  related  by  ignorance  and  credulity.  The 
lovers  of  a  tragic  legend  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  royal 
captive  was  tempted  by  the  amorous  queen  of  the  Bulgarians ; 
that  his  chaste  refusal  exposed  him  to  the  falsehood  of  a 
woman  and  the  jealousy  of  a  savage  ;  that  his  hands  and  feet 
were  severed  from  his  body ;  that  his  bleeding  trunk  was  cast 
among  the  carcases  of  dogs  and  horses ;  and  that  he  breathed 
three  days  before  he  was  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey.* 
About  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  a  wood  of  the  Netherlands, 
an  hermit  announced  himself  as  the  true  Baldwin,  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Flanders.  He 
related  the  wonders  of  his  escape,  his  adventures,  and  his  pen¬ 
ance,  among  a  people  prone  to  believe  and  to  rebel :  and,  in  the 
first  transport,  Flanders  acknowledged  her  long-lost  sovereign. 
A  short  examination  before  the  French  court  detected  the  im¬ 
postor,  who  was  punished  with  an  ignominious  death ;  but  the 
Flemings  still  adhered  to  the  pleasing  error ;  and  the  countess 
Jane  is  accused  by  the  gravest  historians  of  sacrificing  to  her 
ambition  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  father.9* 

In  all  civilised  hostility  a  treaty  is  established  for  the  ex¬ 
change  or  ransom  of  prisoners;  and,  if  their  captivity  be 
prolonged,  their  condition  is  known,  and  they  are  treated  ac- 

36  After  brushing  away  all  doubtful  and  improbable  circumstances,  we  may 
prove  the  death  of  Baldwin  :  1.  By  the  firm  belief  of  the  French  barons  (Yillehar- 
donin,  No.  2S0).  2.  By  the  declaration  by  Calo-John  himself,  who  excuses  his  not 
releasing  the  captive  emperor,  quia  debitum  camis  exsolverat  oum  caroere  teneretur 
(Gesta  Innooent.  III.,  o.  109). 

38  See  the  story  of  this  impostor  from  the  French  and  Flemish  writers  in  Do- 
oange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  iii.  9;  and  the  ridiculous  fables  that  were  believed  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Alban's  in  Matthew  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  p.  271-272. 
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cording  to  their  rank  with  humanity  or  honour.  But  the 
savage  Bulgarian  was  a  stranger  to  the  laws  of  war;  his 
prisons  were  involved  in  darkness  and  silence ;  and  above  a 
year  elapsed  before  the  Latins  could  be  assured  of  the  death  of 
Baldwin,  before  his  brother,  the  regent  Henry,  would  consent 
to  assume  the  title  of  emperor.  His  moderation  was  applauded 
by  the  Greeks  as  an  act  of  rare  and  inimitable  virtue.  Their 
light  and  perfidious  ambition  was  eager  to  seize  or  anticipate 
the  moment  of  a  vacancy,  while  a  law  of  succession,  the  guar¬ 
dian  both  of  the  prince  and  people,  was  gradually  defined  and 
confirmed  in  the  hereditary  monarchies  of  Europe.  In  the 
support  of  the  Eastern  empire  Henry  was  gradually  left  with¬ 
out  an  associate,  as  the  heroes  of  the  crusade  retired  from  the 
world  or  from  the  war.  The  doge  of  Venice,  the  venerable  cjnneii 
Dandolo,  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  glory,  sunk  into  the  grave 
The  marquis  of  Montferrat  was  slowly  reoalled  from  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war  to  the  revenge  of  Baldwin  and  the  defence  of 
Theasalonica.  Some  nice  disputes  of  feudal  homage  and  ser¬ 
vice  were  reconciled  in  a  personal  interview  between  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  king ;  they  were  firmly  united  by  mutual  esteem 
and  the  common  danger ;  and  their  alliance  was  sealed  by  the 
nuptial  of  Henry  with  the  daughter  of  the  Italian  prince.  He  caudos) 
soon  deplored  the  loss  of  his  friend  and  father.  At  the  persua¬ 
sion  of  some  faithful  Greeks,  Boniface  made  a  bold  and  successful 
inroad  among  the  hills  of  Rhodope :  the  Bulgarians  fled  on  his 
approach ;  they  assembled  to  harass  his  retreat.  On  the  intel¬ 
ligence  that  his  rear  waB  attacked,  without  waiting  for  any 
defensive  armour,  he  leaped  on  horseback,  couched  his  lance, 
and  drove  the  enemies  before  him ;  but  in  the  rash  pursuit  he 
was  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound ;  and  the  head  of  the  king  of  incur 
Theasalonica  was  presented  to  Calo-John,  who  enjoyed  the  hon-  fuT/aopo’ 
ours,  without  the  merit,  of  victory.  It  is  here,  at  this  melan¬ 
choly  event,  that  the  pen  or  the  voice  of  Jeffrey  of  Villehardouin 
seems  to  drop  or  to  expire  ;r  and,  if  he  still  exercised  his 
military  office  of  marshal  of  Romania,  his  subsequent  exploits 

r  Villehardouin,  No,  257.  I  Quote,  with  regret,  this  lamentable  oonclaaion, 
where  we  loee  at  onoe  the  original  history,  and  the  rich  illustration!  of  Ducange. 

The  laat  pagee  may  derive  some  light  from  Henry’s  two  epistles  to  Innocent  HI. 

(Oasis,  e.  106,  107).  [YiUehardonin's  story  is  poorly  oontinoed  by  Henry  of  Valen* 
eiennee.  whose  chronicle  is  printed  along  with  Villehardouin  in  Wailly’s  edition 
(ed.  »,  1**2).) 
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are  buried  in  oblivion.®8  The  character  of  Henry  was  not  un- 
equal  to  his  arduous  situation :  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
and  beyond  the  Hellespont,  he  had  deserved  the  fame  of  a 
valiant  knight  and  a  skilful  commander ;  and  hiB  courage  was 
tempered  with  a  degree  of  prudence  and  mildness  unknown  to 
his  impetuous  brother.  In  the  double  war  against  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  and  the  Bulgarians  of  Europe,  he  was  ever  the  foremost 
on  shipboard  or  on  horseback ;  and,  though  he  cautiously  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  success  of  his  arms,  the  drooping  Latins  were 
often  roused  by  his  example  to  save  and  to  second  their  fear¬ 
less  emperor.  But  such  efforts,  and  some  supplies  of  men  and 
money  from  France,  were  of  less  avail  than  the  errors,  the 
cruelty,  and  the  death  of  their  most  formidable  adversary.  When 
the  despair  of  the  Greek  subjects  invited  Calo-John  as  their  de¬ 
liverer,  they  hoped  that  he  would  protect  their  liberty  and  adopt 
their  laws ;  they  were  soon  taught  to  compare  the  degrees  of 
national  ferocity,  and  to  execrate  the  savage  conqueror,  who  no 
longer  dissembled  his  intention  of  dispeopling  Thrace,  of  de¬ 
molishing  the  cities,  and  of  transplanting  the  inhabitants  beyond 
the  Danube.  Many  towns  and  villages  of  Thrace  were  already 
evacuated;  an  heap  of  ruins  marked  the  place  of  Philip- 
popolis,  and  a  similar  calamity  was  expected  at  Demotica  and 
Hadrianople  by  the  first  authors  of  the  revolt.  They  raised  a 
cry  of  grief  and  repentance  to  the  throne  of  Henry ;  the  em¬ 
peror  alone  had  the  magnanimity  to  forgive  and  trust  them. 
No  more  than  four  hundred  knights,  with  their  serjeants  and 
archers,  could  be  assembled  under  his  banner ;  and  with  this 
slender  force  he  fought  and  repulsed  the  Bulgarian,  who,  besides 
his  infantry,  was  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse.  In  this 
expedition,  Henry  felt  the  difference  between  an  hostile  and  a 
friendly  country ;  the  remaining  cities  were  preserved  by  his 
arms ;  and  the  savage,  with  shame  and  loss,  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  prey.  The  siege  of  Thessalonica  was  the  last  of 
the  evils  which  Calo-John  inflicted  or  suffered ;  he  was  stabbed 
in  the  night  in  his  tent ;  and  the  general,  perhaps  the  assassin, 
who  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood,  ascribed  the  blow,  with 

88  The  marshal  was  alive  in  1212,  bat  he  probably  died  soon  afterwards,  with¬ 
out  returning  to  France  (Dnoange,  Observations  sur  Yillehardouin,  p.  238).  fife 
fief  of  Messinople,  the  gift  of  Boniface,  was  the  ancient  Maximianopolis,  which 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  among  the  cities  of  Thrace  (No. 
141).  [Meflsinopolis  is  the  Mosynopolis  of  Greek  historians.] 
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general  applause,  to  the  lance  of  St.  Demetrius.3*  After  several 
victories  the  prudence  of  Henry  concluded  an  honourable  peace 
with  the  successor  of  the  tyrant,  and  with  the  Greek  princes 
of  Nice  and  Epirus.  If  he  ceded  some  doubtful  limits,  an 
ample  kingdom  was  reserved  for  himself  and  his  feudatories ; 
and  his  reign,  which  lasted  only  ten  years,  afforded  a  short  in¬ 
terval  of  prosperity  and  peace.  Far  above  the  narrow  policy 
of  Baldwin  and  Boniface,  he  freely  entrusted  to  the  Greeks 
the  most  important  offices  of  the  state  and  army;  and  this 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  practice  was  the  more  seasonable, 
as  the  princes  of  Nice  and  Epirus  had  already  learned  to  se¬ 
duce  and  employ  the  mercenary  valour  of  the  Latins.  It  was 
the  aim  of  Henry  to  unite  and  reward  his  deserving  subjects 
of  every  nation  and  language ;  but  he  appeared  less  solicitous 
to  accomplish  the  impracticable  union  of  the  two  churches. 
Pelagias,  the  Pope’s  legate,  who  acted  as  the  sovereign  of 
Constantinople,  had  interdicted  the  worship  of  the  Greeks,  and 
sternly  imposed  the  payment  of  tithes,  the  double  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  blind  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff. 
As  the  weaker  party,  they  pleaded  the  duties  of  conscience, 
and  implored  the  rights  of  toleration:  (<Our  bodies,’’  they 
said,  “  are  CtBsar’s,  but  our  souls  belong  only  to  God  ’’.  The 
persecution  was  checked  by  the  firmness  of  the  emperor;40 
and,  if  we  can  believe  that  the  same  prince  was  poisoned  by 
the  Greeks  themselves,  we  must  entertain  a  contemptible  idea 
of  the  sense  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  His  valour  was  a 
vulgar  attribute  which  he  shared  with  ten  thousand  knights; 
but  Henry  possessed  the  superior  courage  to  oppose,  in  a 
superstitions  age,  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  he  presumed  to  place  his  throne  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  patriarch ;  and  this  presumption  excited  the 
sharpest  censure  of  pope  Innocent  the  Third.41  By  a  salutary 
edict,  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the  laws  of  mortmain,  he  pro¬ 
hibited  the  alienation  of  fiefs ;  many  of  the  Latins,  desirous 
of  returning  to  Europe,  resigned  their  estates  to  the  church 

*•  The  church  of  this  patron  of  Theeaalonica  vu  served  by  the  canons  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  contained  a  dirine  ointment  which  dia tilled  daily  and  stupen¬ 
dous  miracles  (Dueange,  Hist,  de  0.  P.  ii.  4). 

**  Aero  polite  (o.  17)  obeerres  the  persecution  of  the  legate,  and  the  toleration  of 
Henry  [*E p?rj  gen. ;  ‘E^pift  nom.]  as  he  calls  him)  *Au8«ra  *r*r#<rWp«e« . 

**  [The  dispute  with  Innooent  was  compromised  at  a  parliament  which  Henry 
held  at  Havenmka  in  northern  Qreeoe  (near  Zeituni  ?)  on  May  2,  1210.] 
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for  a  spiritual  or  temporal  reward ;  these  holy  lands  were  im¬ 
mediately  discharged  from  military  service;  and  a  colony  of 
soldiers  would  have  been  gradually  transformed  into  a  college 
of  priests.42 

The  virtuous  Henry  died  at  Thessalonica,  in  the  defence  of 
that  kingdom,  and  of  an  infant,  the  son  of  his  friend  Boniface. 
In  the  two  first  emperors  of  Constantinople,  the  male  line  of  the 
counts  of  Flanders  was  extinct.  But  their  sister  Yolande  was 
the  wife  of  a  French  prince,  the  mother  of  a  numerous  progeny; 
and  one  of  her  daughters  had  married  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary, 
a  brave  and  pious  champion  of  the  cross.  By  seating  him  on 
the  Byzantine  throne,  the  barons  of  Romania  would  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  forces  of  a  neighbouring  and  warlike  kingdom ;  bat 
the  prudent  Andrew  revered  the  laws  of  succession ;  and  the 
princess  Yolande,  with  her  husband,  Peter  of  Courtenay,  count 
of  Auxerre,  was  invited  by  the  Latins  to  assume  the  empire  of 
the  Bast.  The  royal  birth  of  hiB  father,  the  noble  origin  of 
his  mother,  recommended  to  the  barons  of  France  the  first-cousin 
of  their  king.  His  reputation  was  fair,  his  possessions  were 
ample,  and  in  the  bloody  crusade  against  the  Albigeois  the 
soldiers  and  the  priests  had  been  abundantly  satisfied  of  his 
zeal  and  valour.  Vanity  might  applaud  the  elevation  of  a  French 
emperor  of  Constantinople ;  but  prudence  must  pity,  rather  than 
envy,  his  treacherous  and  imaginary  greatness.  To  assert  and 
adorn  his  title,  he  was  reduced  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  best  of 
his  patrimony.  By  these  expedients,  the  liberality  of  his  royal 
kinsman,  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  national  spirit  of  chivaby, 
he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  knights  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  serjeants  and 
archers.  After  some  hesitation,  pope  Honorius  the  Third  was 
persuaded  to  crown  the  successor  of  Constantine ;  but  he  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony  in  a  church  without  the  walls,  lest  be 
should  seem  to  imply,  or  to  bestow,  any  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  The  Venetians  had 
engaged  to  transport  Peter  and  his  forces  beyond  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  empress,  with  her  four  children,  to  the  Byzantine 

“  See  the  reign  ol  Hbnbt,  in  Dnaange  (Hist,  de  0.  P.  1.  i.  o.  85-41, 1.  ii.  e.  1-38), 
who  is  maeh  indebted  to  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes.  Le  Bean  (Hist,  dn  Bas  Empire, 
tom.  xxi.  p.  120-133)  has  found,  perhaps  in  Doutreman,  some  laws  of  Henry, 
which  determined  the  service  of  fiefs  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperor. 
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palace ;  bat  they  required,  as  the  price  of  their  service,  that  he 
should  recover  Durazzo  from  the  despot  of  Epirus.  Michael 
Angelos,  or  Comnenas,  the  first  of  his  dynasty,  had  bequeathed  u.d.  m<] 
the  succession  of  his  power  and  ambition  to  Theodore,  his  legiti¬ 
mate  brother,  who  already  threatened  and  invaded  the  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Latins.  After  discharging  his  debt  by  a  fruitless 
assault,  the  emperor  raised  the  siege  to  prosecute  a  long  and 
perilous  journey  over  land  from  Durazzo  to  Thessalonica.  He 
was  soon  lost  in  the  mountains  of  Epirus;  the  passes  were 
fortified  ;  his  provisions  exhausted ;  he  was  delayed  and  deceived  hu  c*p- 
by  a  treacherous  negotiation ;  and,  after  Peter  of  Courtenay  and  a.d. 
the  Roman  legate  had  been  arrested  in  a  banquet,  the  French 
troops,  without  leaders  or  hopes,  were  eager  to  exchange  their 
arms  for  the  delusive  promise  of  mercy  and  bread.  The  Vati¬ 
can  thundered ;  and  the  impious  Theodore  was  threatened  with 
the  vengeance  of  earth  and  heaven ;  but  the  captive  emperor 
and  his  soldiers  were  forgotten,  and  the  reproaches  of  the  pope 
are  confined  to  the  imprisonment  of  his  legate.  No  sooner  was 
he  satisfied  by  the  deliverance  of  the  priest  and  a  promise  of 
spiritual  obedience,  than  he  pardoned  and  protected  the  despot 
of  Epirus.  His  peremptory  commands  suspended  the  ardour 
of  the  Venetians  and  the  king  of  Hungary ;  and  it  was  only 
by  a  natural  or  untimely  death  a  that  Peter  of  Courtenay  was 
released  from  his  hopeless  captivity.44 

The  long  ignorance  of  his  fate,  and  the  presence  of  the  law-  Robert, 
ful  sovereign,  of  Yolande,  his  wife  or  widow,  delayed  the  pro- ftco™ 
damation  of  a  new  emperor.  Before  her  death,  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  grief,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  named 
Baldwin,  the  last  and  most  unfortunate  of  the  Latin  princes 
of  Constantinople.  His  birth  endeared  him  to  the  barons  of 
Romania ;  but  his  childhood  would  have  prolonged  the  troubles 
of  a  minority,  and  his  claims  were  superseded  by  the  elder  claims 
of  his  brethren.  The  first  of  these,  Philip  of  Courtenay,  who 
derived  from  his  mother  the  inheritance  of  Namur,  had  the 

u  Acropalita  (c.  14)  affirm*  that  Peter  of  Courtenay  died  by  the  >word  (fpy or 
;  bat  from  bis  dark  expressions,  I  should  eonelode  a  previous 
captivity,  £«  vdrrar  Af&ijr  Btffpjrro*  rl»  ran  trasiWt.  The  Chroniele  of 

Auxerre  delay*  the  emperor’*  death  till  the  year  1919  ;  and  Auxene  1*  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Courtenay. 

**  Bee  the  reign  and  death  of  Peter  of  Courtenay  In  Dooange  (Hist,  de  0.  P.  1. 
it  e.  29-98),  who  feebly  strives  to  excuse  the  neglect  of  the  emperor  by  Honoriu* 

in. 
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wisdom  to  prefer  the  substance  of  a  marqnisate  to  the  shadow 
of  an  empire;  and  on  his  refusal,  Robert,  the  second  of  the 
sons  of  Peter  and  Yolande,  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Warned  by  his  father’s  mischance,  he  pursued  his  slow 
and  secure  journey  through  Germany  and  along  the  Danube ; 
a  passage  was  opened  by  his  sister’s  marriage  with  the  king  of 
Hungary ;  and  the  emperor  Robert  was  crowned  by  the  patriarch 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  8ophia.  But  his  reign  was  an  era  of 
calamity  and  disgrace ;  and  the  colony,  as  it  was  styled,  of  Nbw 
France  yielded  on  all  sides  to  the  Greeks  of  Nice  and  Epirus. 
After  a  victory,  which  he  owed  to  his  perfidy  rather  than  his 
u.d.  lisa]  courage,  Theodore  Angelos  entered  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica, 
expelled  the  feeble  Demetrius,  the  son  of  the  marquis  Boniface, 
erected  his  standard  on  the  walls  of  Hadrianople,  and  added,  by 
his  vanity,  a  third  or  fourth  name  to  the  list  of  rival  emperors. 
The  relics  of  the  Asiatic  province  were  swept  away  by  John 
Vataces,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Theodore  Lascaris, 
and  who,  in  a  triumphant  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  displayed 
u.d.  us-  the  virtues  both  of  peace  and  war.  Under  his  discipline,  the 
swordB  of  the  French  mercenaries  were  the  most  effectual  in¬ 
strument  of  his  conquests,  and  their  desertion  from  the  service 
of  their  country  was  at  once  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  the 
rising  ascendant  of  the  Greeks.  By  the  construction  of  a  fleet 
he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Hellespont,  reduced  the  islands 
of  Lesbos  and  Rhodes,46  attacked  the  Venetians  of  Candia,  and 
intercepted  the  rare  and  parsimonious  succours  of  the  West. 
Once,  and  once  only,  the  Latin  emperor  sent  an  army  against 
CB&tueot  Vataces;  and,  in  the  defeat  of  that  army,  the  veteran  knights, 
DOB.  A.D.  the  last  of  the  original  conquerors,  were  left  on  the  field  of 
im>  battle.  But  the  success  of  a  foreign  enemy  was  less  painful  to 
the  pusillanimous  Robert  than  the  insolence  of  his  Latin  subjects, 
who  confounded  the  weakness  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire. 
His  personal  misfortunes  will  prove  the  anarchy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  ferociousness  of  the  times.  The  amorous  youth 
had  neglected  his  Greek  bride,  the  daughter  of  Vataces,  to 
introduce  into  the  palace  a  beautiful  maid,  of  a  private,  though 

48  [When  the  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  crusaders,  LeoGabalas  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Rhodes.  In  1283  John  Vatatses  compelled  him  to  acknowledge  his 
supremacy,  but  left  him  in  possession.  The  island  was  oonquered  by  the  knights 
of  St.  John  in  1810.] 
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noble,  family  of  Artois ;  and  her  mother  had  been  tempted  by 
the  lustre  of  the  pnrple  to  forfeit  her  engagements  with  a 
gentleman  of  Burgundy.  His  love  was  converted  into  rage ; 
he  assembled  his  friends,  forced  the  palace  gates,  threw  the 
mother  into  the  sea,  and  inhumanly  cut  off  the  nose  and  lips 
of  the  wife  or  concubine  of  the  emperor.  Instead  of  punishing 
the  offender,  the  barons  avowed  and  applauded  the  savage  deed,40 
which,  as  a  prince  and  as  a  man,  it  was  impossible  that  Robert 
should  forgive.  He  escaped  from  the  guilty  city  to  implore  the 
justice  or  compassion  of  the  pope ;  the  emperor  was  coolly  ex¬ 
horted  to  return  to  his  station  ;  before  he  could  obey,  he  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  grief,  shame,  and  impotent  resentment.47 

It  was  only  in  the  age  of  chivalry  that  valour  could  ascend  Baldwin  n. 
from  a  private  station  to  the  thrones  of  Jerusalem  and  Constants  “  Brimm* **. 
nople.  The  titular  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  devolved  to  of  cSlrtln- 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Isabella  and  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  and  ?.d°uo»- 
the  grand-daughter  of  Almeric  or  Amaury.  8he  was  given  to19*' 

John  of  Brienne,  of  a  noble  family  in  Champagne,  by  the  public 
voice,  and  the  judgment  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  named  him  as 
the  most  worthy  champion  of  the  Holy  Land.4*  In  the  fifth 
arusade,  he  led  an  hundred  thousand  Latins  to  the  conquest  of 
Egypt ;  by  him  the  siege  of  Damietta  was  achieved ;  and  the 
subsequent  failure  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  pride  and  avarice 
of  the  legate.  After  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Frederic 
the  Second,4*  he  was  provoked  by  the  emperor’s  ingratitude  to 
accept  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  church ;  and,  though 
advanced  in  life,  and  despoiled  of  royalty,  the  sword  and  spirit 
of  John  of  Brienne  were  still  ready  for  the  service  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  In  the  Beven  years  of  his  brother’s  reign  Baldwin  of 
Courtenay  had  not  emerged  from  a  state  of  childhood,  and  the 


*  Miriooi  Hanot  us  (Beereta  Fideliam  Gracia,  1.  ii.  p.  4V  o.  18,  p.  78)  ia  so  much 
delighted  with  thia  bloodj  deed  that  he  has  transcribed  it  in  his  margin  aa  a  bonum 
exempt  am.  Yet  he  acknowledges  the  damsel  for  the  lawful  wife  of  Robert. 

47  See  the  retgn  of  Robert  in  Duoange  (Hist,  de  0.  P.  1.  iii.  o.  M'l).  f  Finlay 
thinka  that  Robert  should  have  M  seized  the  culprit  immediately,  and  hang  him  in 
bis  armour  before  tbe  palace  gates,  with  his  shield  roond  his  neck  "  (lx.  p.  114).] 

**  Rex  igitar  Francis,  deliberations  habiti,  respondit  nnntiis,  se  daturum  homi- 
nem  Syria  parti  boa  apt  am,  in  annie  probum  (pr#ux),  In  bellia  secoram,  in  agendia 
provident,  /ohannem  oomitem  Brennenaem.  Hanot.  Secret.  Fideliam,  1.  iii.  p.  xi. 
c.  4,  p.  206.  Matthew  Paris,  p.  159. 

"Giaonooe  (Istona  Civile,  tom.  U.  1.  xvi.  p.  880-885)  diaoaasea  the  marriage  of 
Frederic  II.  with  the  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne,  and  the  doable  anion  of  the 
crowns  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem. 
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barons  of  Romania  felt  the  strong  necessity  of  placing  the  sceptre 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  and  a  hero.  The  veteran  king  of  Jem- 
u.d.  1999]  salem  might  have  disdained  the  name  and  office  of  regent ;  they 
agreed  to  invest  him  for  his  life  with  the  title  and  prerogatives 
of  emperor,  on  the  sole  condition  that  Baldwin  should  marry 
[Mary]  his  second  daughter  and  succeed  at  a  mature  age  to  the  throne 
of  Constantinople.60  The  expectation,  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  was  kindled  by  the  renown,  the  choice,  and  the  presence  | 
of  John  of  Brienne  ;  and  they  admired  his  martial  aspect,  his 
green  and  vigorous  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  and  his 
size  and  stature,  which  surpassed  the  common  measure  of  man¬ 
kind.61  But  avarice  and  the  love  of  ease  appear  to  have  chilled 
the  ardour  of  enterprise;  his  troops  were  disbanded,  and  two 
years  rolled  away  without  action  or  honour,  till  he  was  awak¬ 
ened  63  by  the  dangerous  alliance  of  Yataces,  emperor  of  Nice, 
u.d.  us®]  and  of  Azan,  king  of  Bulgaria.66  They  besieged  Constantinople 
by  sea  and  land,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  of  war ;  while  the  entire  force 
of  the  Latin  emperor  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
knights  and  a  small  addition  of  serjeants  and  archers.  I  tremble 
to  relate  that,  instead  of  defending  the  city,  the  hero  mads  i 
sally  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry ;  and  that,  of  forty-eight  squad¬ 
rons  of  the  enemy,  no  more  than  three  escaped  from  the  edge 
of  his  invincible  sword.  Fired  by  his  example,  the  infantry 

80  [For  the  act  see  Buohon,  Beoherohea  et  Mat^riaux,  p.  21-23.] 

81  Acropolita,  o.  27.  The  historian  was  at  that  time  a  boy,  and  educated  at 
Constantinople.  In  1238,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  his  father  broke  the  Latin 
chain,  left  a  splendid  fortune,  and  esoaped  to  the  Greek  oonrt  of  Nioe,  where  his  son 
was  raised  to  the  highest  honours. 

83  [He  did  not  arrive  at  Constantinople  till  1231.] 

83  [For  this  able  and  humane  prince,  see  Jire3ek,  Geschiohte  der  Bulgaran,  chap, 
xvi.  He  defeated  the  forces  of  Thessalonica  and  Epirus  in  the  battle  of  Klokotnitza 
(near  the  Strymon),  1280,  and  extended  his  power  over  the  greater  part  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia  and  Albania.  His  empire  touched  three  seas  and  included  the  cities  at 
Belgrade  and  Hadrianople.  An  inscription  in  the  oathedral  of  Trnovo,  which  hs 
built,  reoords  his  deeds  as  follows :  “  In  the  year  6738  [  =  1280]  Indiction  3, 1. 
Joannes  Asen,  the  Tsar,  faithful  servant  of  God  in  Christ,  sovereign  of  the  Bui 
garians,  son  of  the  old  Asen,  have  built  this  magnificent  church  and  adorned  it  with 
paintings,  in  honour  of  the  Forty  Martyrs,  with  whose  help,  in  the  12th  year  of  m; 
reign,  when  the  church  was  painted,  I  made  an  expedition  to  Romania  and  de- 
feated  the  Greek  army  and  took  the  Tsar,  Kyr  Thodor  Komnin,  prisoner,  with  ill 
his  bolyars.  I  conquered  all  the  countries  from  Odrin  [Hadrianople]  to  Drati 
[Durazzo], — Greek,  Albanian  and  Servian.  The  Franks  have  only  retained  lb* 
towns  about  Tzarigrad  [Constantinople]  and  that  city  itself;  but  even  they  #ub- 
mitted  to  my  empire  when  they  had  no  other  Emperor  but  me,  and  I  permitted 
them  to  oontinue,  as  God  so  willed.  For  without  him  neither  work  nor  word  ii 
aooomplished.  Glory  to  him  for  ever,  Amen."  (JireSek,  p.  251-2.)] 
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and  citizens  boarded  the  vessels  that  anchored  close  to  the 
walls ;  and  twenty-five  were  dragged  in  triumph  into  the  harbour 
of  Constantinople.  At  the  summons  of  the  emperor,  the  vassals  u.n.  iasei 
and  allies  armed  in  her  defence ;  broke  through  every  obstacle 
that  opposed  their  passage ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  obtained 
a  second  victory  over  the  same  enemies.  By  the  rude  poets 
of  the  age,  John  of  Brienne  is  compared  to  Hector,  Boland, 
and  Judas  Maccabeus;64  but  their  credit  and  his  glory  receives 
some  abatement  from  the  silence  of  the  Greeks.66  The  empire 
was  soon  deprived  of  the  last  of  her  champions ;  and  the  dying  u.d.  iaau 
monarch  was  ambitious  to  enter  paradise  in  the  habit  of  a 
Franciscan  friar.56 

In  the  double  victory  of  John  of  Brienne,  I  cannot  discover  Baldwin  n. 
the  name  or  exploits  of  his  pupil  Baldwin,  who  had  attained  March  sb~ 
the  age  of  military  service,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  Imperial  Juiir  *  * 
dignity  on  the  decease  of  his  adopted  father.67  The  royal 
youth  was  employed  on  a  commission  more  suitable  to  his 
temper ;  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  Western  courts,  of  the  pope 
more  especially,  and  of  the  king  of  France;  to  excite  their 
pity  by  the  view  of  his  innocence  and  distress ;  and  to  obtain 
some  supplies  of  men  or  money  for  the  relief  of  the  sinking 
empire.  He  thrice  repeated  theso  mendicant  visits,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  prolong  his  stay  and  postpone  his  return ;  of  the 
five-and-twenty  years  of  his  reign,  a  greater  number  were  spent 


M  Philip  Mooskee,  bishop  of  Tournay  (a.d.  1274-1282),  has  composed  a  poem, 
or  rather  a  string  of  verses,  in  bad  old  Flemish  French,  on  the  Latin  emperors  of 
Constantinople,  which  Ducange  has  published  at  the  end  of  Villehardouin.  [What 
Doeange  published  was  an  ei tract  from  the  Chronique  rimta  of  Mouskta,  whioh 
began  with  the  Trojan  war.  The  whole  work  was  first  published  by  De  Beiffenberg 
in  1836.  Gibbon  identifies  Mousk&s  with  Philip  of  Ghent,  who  became  bishop  of 
Toamay  in  1274.  This  is  an  error.  Mouskta  was  a  native  of  Tournay  and  died  in 
1244.]  See  p.  224,  for  the  prowees  of  John  of  Brienne. 

N’Aie,  Eotor,  Boll*  ne  Ogiers 
Ne  Judas  Mac  habeas  li  flora 
Tant  ne  fit  d’armee  en  estora 
Com  fiat  li  Bois  J  eh  ana  eel  jore, 

Et  il  defora  et  il  dedana 
La  paru  aa  force  et  see  aena 
Et  ii  hardiment  qu’il  avoit. 

M  [John  A  ten,  threatened  by  the  approach  of  Zenghia  Khan  (aee  below,  chap. 
Ixit.),  gave  up  the  war  and  made  a  separate  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Eastern 
Krsperora.  But  the  allianoe  waa  toon  abandoned,  and  Asen  returned  to  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  Kicaa.] 

'*  So©  tho  reign  of  John  de  Brienne,  in  Duoange,  Hi  at.  de  C.  P.  1.  ii  i .  o.  13-26. 

97  St*  the  rtign  of  Baldwin  11.  till  his  expulsion  from  Constantinople,  In  Du¬ 
cange  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  L  iv.  c.  1  34,  the  end  1.  ▼.  c.  1  33). 
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abroad  than  at  home ;  and  in  no  place  did  the  emperor  deem 
himself  less  free  and  secure  than  in  his  native  country  and  his 
capital.  On  some  public  occasions,  his  vanity  might  be  soothed 
by  the  title  of  Augustus  and  by  the  honours  of  the  purple ;  and 
at  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  when  Frederic  the  Second  was 
excommunicated  and  deposed,  his  Oriental  colleague  was  en¬ 
throned  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pope.  But  how  often  was 
the  exile,  the  vagrant,  the  Imperial  beggar  humbled  with  scorn, 
insulted  with  pity,  and  degraded  in  his  own  eyes  and  those  of 
the  nations  1  In  his  first  visit  to  England  he  was  stopt  at 
Dover  by  a  severe  reprimand  that  he  should  presume,  without 
leave,  to  enter  an  independent  kingdom.  After  some  delay, 
Baldwin,  however,  was  permitted  to  pursue  his  journey,  was 
entertained  with  cold  civility,  and  thankfully  departed  with  a 
present  of  seven  hundred  marks.68  From  the  avarice  of  Borne 
he  could  only  obtain  the  proclamation  of  a  crusade,  and  a 
treasure  of  indulgences :  a  coin  whose  currency  was  depreciated 
by  too  frequent  and  indiscriminate  abuse.  His  birth  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  recommended  him  to  the  generosity  of  his  cousin, 
Lewis  the  Ninth ;  but  the  martial  zeal  of  the  saint  was  diverted 
from  Constantinople  to  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  and  the  pnblk 
and  private  poverty  of  Baldwin  was  alleviated,  for  a  moment, 
by  the  alienation  of  the  marquisate  of  Namur  and  the  lordship 
of  Courtenay,  the  last  remains  of  his  inheritance.68  By  such 
shameful  or  ruinous  expedients  he  once  more  returned  to  Bo- 
u.d.  1299]  mania,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  whose  numbers 
were  doubled  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Greeks.  His  gist 
dispatches  to  France  and  England  announced  his  victories  and 
his  hopes ;  he  had  reduced  the  country  round  the  capital  t« 
the  distance  of  three  days’  journey  ;  and,  if  he  succeeded  against 
u.d.  late]  an  important  though  nameless  city  (most  probably  Chiorli),* 
the  frontier  would  be  safe  and  the  passage  accessible.  But 

H  Matthew  Paris  relates  the  two  visits  of  Baldwin  II.  to  the  English  oourt,  p, 
396,637;  his  return  to -Greece  annate  manu,  p.  407,  his  letters  of  his  nomen 
formidabile,  <fto.,  p.  481  (a  passage  whioh  had  escaped  Dnoange),  his  expulsion, 

p.  860. 

59  Louis  IX.  disapproved  and  stopped  the  alienation  of  Courtenay  (Ducangt,  L 
iv.  c.  23).  It  is  now  annexed  to  the  royal  demesne,  but  granted  for  a  term  (engage) 
to  the  family  of  Boulanvilliers.  Courtenay,  in  the  election  of  Nemours  in  the  Isle 
de  France,  is  a  town  of  900  inhabitants,  with  the  remains  of  a  castle  (M41ange* 
tirls  d’une  grande  Biblioth&que,  tom.  xiv.  p.  74-77). 

00  [Tzurulon,  Chorlu,  on  the  Chorlu-Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Erginus,  to  the  north  - 
west  of  Heracles  (Erekli).] 
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these  expectations  (if  Baldwin  was  sincere)  quickly  vanished 
like  a  dream ;  the  troops  and  treasures  of  France  melted  away 
in  his  unskilful  hands ;  and  the  throne  of  the  Latin  emperor 
was  protected  by  a  dishonourable  alliance  with  the  Turks  and 
Comans.  To  secure  the  former,  he  consented  to  bestow  his 
niece  on  the  unbelieving  sultan  of  Cogni ;  to  please  the  latter, 
he  complied  with  their  Pagan  rites :  a  dog  was  sacrificed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  armies  ;  and  the  contracting  parties  tasted  each 
other’s  blood,  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.61  In  the  palace  or 
prison  of  Constantinople,  the  successor  of  Augustus  demolished 
the  vacant  houses  for  winter-fuel,  and  stripped  the  lead  from 
the  churches  for  the  daily  expenses  of  his  family.  Some 
usurious  loans  were  dealt  with  a  scanty  hand  by  the  merchants 
of  Italy  ;  and  Philip,  his  son  and  heir,  was  pawned  at  Venice 
as  the  security  for  a  debt."  Thirst,  hunger,  and  nakedness 
are  positive  evils ;  but  wealth  is  relative ;  and  a  prince,  who 
would  be  rich  in  a  private  station,  may  be  exposed  by  the 
increase  of  his  wants  to  all  the  anxiety  and  bitterness  of 
poverty. 

But  in  this  abject  distress  the  emperor  and  empire  were  still  Tbs  holy 
possessed  of  an  ideal  treasure,  which  drew  its  fantastic  value  Soro*° 
from  the  superstition  of  the  Christian  world.  The  merit  of 
the  true  cross  was  somewhat  impaired  by  its  frequent  division ; 
and  a  long  captivity  among  the  infidels  might  shed  some  sus¬ 
picion  on  the  fragments  that  were  produced  in  the  East  and 
West.  But  another  relic  of  the  Passion  was  preserved  in  the 
Imperial  chapel  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  crown  of  thorns, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  head  of  Christ,  was  equally 
precious  and  authentic.  It  had  formerly  been  the  practice  of 
the  Egyptian  debtors  to  deposit,  as  a  security,  the  mummies  of 
their  parents ;  and  both  their  honour  and  religion  were  bound 
for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge.  In  the  same  manner,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  barons  of  Romania  borrowed 
the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
pieces  of  gold,"  on  the  credit  of  the  holy  crown ;  they  failed 

•*  Jolnrille,  p.  104,  Adit,  da  Loam.  A  Coman  prime,  who  died  without 
baptism,  woe  buried  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople  with  a  live  retinae  o  1  slaves  and 
borttt. 

•>  Stout.  Secret  Fidel.  Craeis,  1.  ii.  p.  it.  c.  18,  p.  78. 

■  Under  the  words  Prrparui,  Ptrptra,  Hyperpgntm,  Dnoange  is  short  and 
rsgiM :  MooeUs  goons.  From  s  oorrupt  passage  of  Gontherus  (Hist  C.  P.  c.  8,  p. 
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in  the  performance  of  their  contraot ;  and  a  rich  Venetian, 
Nicholas  Qnerini,  undertook  to  satisfy  their  impatient  creditors, 
on  condition  that  the  relic  should  be  lodged  at  Venice,  to  be¬ 
come  his  absolute  property  if  it  were  not  redeemed  within  a 
short  and  definite  term.  The  barons  apprised  their  sovereign 
of  the  hard  treaty  and  impending  loss;  and,  as  the  empire 
could  not  afford  a  ransom  of  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
Baldwin  was  anxious  to  snatch  the  prize  from  the  Venetians, 
and  to  vest  it  with  more  honour  and  emolument  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  Christian  king.94  Yet  the  negotiation  was  attended 
with  some  delicacy.  In  the  purchase  of  relics,  the  saint  would 
have  started  at  the  guilt  of  simony ;  but,  if  the  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression  were  changed,  he  might  lawfully  repay  the  debt, 
accept  the  gift,  and  acknowledge  the  obligation.  His  ambas¬ 
sadors,  two  Dominicans,  were  dispatohed  to  Venice,  to  redeem 
and  receive  the  holy  crown,  which  had  escaped  the  dangers  of 
the  sea  and  the  galleys  of  Vataces.  On  opening  a  wooden  box, 
they  recognised  the  seals  of  the  doge  and  barons,  which  were 
applied  on  a  shrine  of  silver  ;  and  within  this  shrine  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  Passion  was  enclosed  in  a  golden  vase.  The  re¬ 
luctant  Venetians  yielded  to  justice  and  power ;  the  emperor 
Frederic  granted  a  free  and  honourable  passage ;  the  court  of 
France  advanced  as  far  as  Troyes  in  Champagne,  to  meet  with 
devotion  this  inestimable  relic ;  it  was  borne  in  triumph  through 
Paris  by  the  king  himself,  barefoot,  and  in  his  shirt ;  and  s 
free  gift  of  ten  thousand  marks  of  silver  reconciled  Baldwin  to 
his  loss.  The  success  of  this  transaction  tempted  the  Latin 
emperor  to  offer  with  the  same  generosity  the  remaining  furni¬ 
ture  of  his  chapel : 96  a  large  and  authentic  portion  of  the  fame 
cross  ;  the  baby-linen  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  the  lance,  the  spunge, 
and  the  chain,  of  his  Passion;  the  rod  of  Moses;  and  part  of 
the  scull  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  For  the  reoeption  of  these 


10),  I  guess  that  the  Perpera  was  the  nummus  aureus,  the  fourth  part  of  a  mark  of 
silver,  or  about  ten  shillings  sterling  in  value.  In  lead  it  would  be  too  ooo* 
temptible. 

04  For  the  translation  of  the  holy  crown,  Ac.  from  Constantinople  to  Paris,  see 
Duoange  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  iv.  o.  11-14,  24,  85),  and  Fleury  (Hist.  Ecolds.  tom.  ztii. 
p.  201-204). 

88  Melanges  tirds  d’une  grande  Biblioth&que,  tom.  xliii.  p.  201-206.  The 
Lutrin  of  Boileau  exhibits  the  inside,  the  soul  and  manners  of  the  Saints  Ohapelle ; 
and  many  facts  relative  to  the  institution  are  oollected  and  explained  by  the  com¬ 
mentators,  Brossette  and  de  St.  Marc. 
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spiritual  treasures,  twenty  thousand  marks  were  expended  by 
St.  Louis  on  a  stately  foundation,  the  holy  ohapel  of  Paris,  on 
which  the  muse  of  Boileau  has  bestowed  a  comic  immortality. 

The  truth  of  such  remote  and  ancient  relics,  which  cannot  be 
proved  by  any  human  testimony,  must  be  admitted  by  those 
who  believe  in  the  miracles  which  they  have  performed.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  age,  an  inveterate  ulcer  was  touched  and 
cured  by  an  holy  prickle  of  the  holy  crown :  *  the  prodigy  is 
attested  by  the  most  pious  and  enlightened  Christians  of 
France ;  nor  will  the  fact  be  easily  disproved,  except  by  those 
who  are  armed  with  a  general  antidote  against  religious 
credulity.*7 

The  Latins  of  Constantinople**  were  on  all  sides  enoom-Pr<*n«of 
passed  and  pressed :  their  sole  hope,  the  last  delay  of  their  ruin,  a.j>.  us t- 
was  in  the  division  of  their  Greek  and  Bulgarian  enemies ;  and 
of  this  hope  they  were  deprived  by  the  superior  arms  and  policy 
of  Vataces,  emperor  of  Nice.  From  the  Propontis  to  the  rocky 
coast  of  Pamphylia,  Asia  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  under  his 
reign ;  and  the  events  of  every  campaign  extended  his  influence 
in  Europe.  The  strong  cities  of  the  hills  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  were  rescued  from  the  Bulgarians ;  and  their  kingdom 
was  circumscribed  by  its  present  and  proper  limits,  along  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  sole  emperor  of  the 
Romans  could  no  longer  brook  that  a  lord  of  Epirus,  a  Com- 
nenian  prince  of  the  West,  should  presume  to  dispute  or  share 
the  honours  of  the  purple ;  and  the  humble  Demetrius  changed  u.n.  msi 
the  colour  of  his  buskins,  and  accepted  with  gratitude  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  despot.  His  own  subjects  were  exasperated  by  his 
baseness  and  incapacity  :  they  implored  the  protection  of  their 
supreme  lord.  After  some  resistance,  the  kingdom  of  Thessa- 


M  U  m  performed  a.d.  1656,  March  24,  on  the  niece  of  Pascal;  and  that 
superior  genius,  with  Arnaold,  Nicole,  ±c.  were  on  the  spot  to  believe  and  attest 
a  miracle  which  confounded  the  Jesuits,  and  saved  Fort  Royal  (Oeuvres  de  Racine, 
tom.  vi.  p.  176-187,  in  his  eloquent  History  of  Port  Royal). 

97  Voltaire  (Si6cle  de  Louis  XIV.  o.  87  ;  Oeuvres,  tom.  iz.  p.  178,  1791  strives 
to  invalidate  the  fact  ;  but  Hume  (Essays,  voL  ii.  p.  488,  484),  with  more  skill  and 
soeoess,  seises  the  battery,  and  tarns  the  aannon  against  his  enemies. 

**  The  gradual  losses  of  the  Latins  may  be  traoed  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  books  of  the  compilation  of  Docange ;  bat  of  tbe  Greek  conquests  he  has 
dropped  many  circumstances,  which  may  be  recovered  from  the  large  history  of 
Geaige  Aeropolita,  and  the  three  first  books  of  Nioephorus  Gregoras,  two  writers 
of  tbe  Bysantinc  series,  who  hare  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  learned  editors, 
Leo  Alleluia  at  Rome,  and  John  Botvin  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of  Paris. 
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Ionics  was  united  to  the  empire  of  Nice  ; 68  and  Vataces  reigned 
without  a  competitor  from  the  Turkish  borders  to  the  Adriatic 
gulf.  The  princes  of  Europe  revered  his  merit  and  power; 
and,  had  he  subscribed  an  orthodox  creed,  it  should  seem  that 
the  pope  would  have  abandoned  without  reluctance  the  Latin 
throne  of  Constantinople.  But  the  death  of  Vataces,  the  short 
and  busy  reign  of  Theodore  his  son,  and  the  helpless  infancy 
of  his  grandson  John,  suspended  the  restoration  of  the  Greeks. 
In  the  next, chapter  I  shall  explain  their  domestic  revolutions ;  in 
this  place  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  young  prince 
was  oppressed  by  the  ambition  of  his  guardian  and  colleague, 
Michael  PalsBologus,  who  displayed  the  virtues  and  vices  that 
belong  to  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  The  emperor  Baldwin 
had  flattered  himself  that  he  might  recover  some  provinces  or 
cities  by  an  impotent  negotiation.  His  ambassadors  were  dis¬ 
missed  from  Nice  with  mockery  and  contempt.  At  every  place 
which  they  named,  Patoologus  alleged  some  special  reason 
which  rendered  it  dear  and  valuable  in  his  eyes :  in  the  one  he 
was  bora ;  in  another  he  had  been  first  promoted  to  military 
command ;  and  in  a  third  he  had  enjoyed,  and  hoped  long  to 
enjoy,  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  “  And  what,  then,  do  yon 
propose  to  give  us  ?  ”  said  the  astonished  deputies.  “  Nothing," 
replied  the  Greek,  “not  a  foot  of  land.  If  your  master  bo  de¬ 
sirous  of  peace,  let  him  pay  me,  as  an  annual  tribute,  the  son 
which  he  receives  from  the  trade  and  customs  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  On  these  terms  I  may  allow  him  to  reign.  If  he 
refuses,  it  is  war.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  and  I 
trust  the  event  to  God  and  my  sword.” 70  An  expedition 
against  the  despot  of  Epirus  was  the  first  prelude  of  his  arms. 
If  a  victory  was  followed  by  a  defeat ;  if  the  race  of  the  Com- 

69  [The  oonqnest  of  Theesalonioa,  from  the  young  Demetrius,  son  of  Bonita* 
by  Theodore  Angelus,  despot  of  Epirus,  and  Theodore's  assumption  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  title  a. d.  1222,  have  been  briefly  mentioned  above,  p.  450.  His  brother  Manuel 
and  then  his  son  John,  suooeeded  to  the  Empire  of  S&lonica.  It  was  a  matter  of 
political  importance  for  Vatatzes  to  bring  this  rival  Empire  into  subjection;  be 
marched  against  Thessalonioa,  but  raised  the  siege  (a.d.  1243)  on  condition  that 
John  should  lay  down  the  title  of  Emperor  and  assume  that  of  despot.  John  died 
in  the  following  year  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Demetrius ;  but  in  1246 
Demetrius  was  removed  by  Vatatzes,  and  Thessalonica  became  definitely  part  of 
the  empire  of  Nic®a.  Thus  the  Thessalonian  empire  lasted  1222-1243.  Meanwhili 
Epirus  had  split  off  from  the  empire  of  Salonioa,  in  1286-7,  under  Miohael  IL  (a 
bastard  son  of  Miohael  I.),  whose  Despotate  survived  that  Empire.  See  below, 
note  71.] 

70  George  Acropolita,  o.  lxxviii.  p.  89,  90,  edit.  Paris. 
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□eni  or  Angeli  survived  in  those  mountains  his  efforts  and  his re»*u«ot 
reign ;  the  captivity  of  Villehardonin,  prince  of  Achaia,  deprived  Aoumn^ 
the  Latins  of  the  most  active  and  powerful  vassal  of  their  ex¬ 
piring  monarchy.71  The  republics  of  V enice  and  Genoa  disputed , 
in  the  first  of  their  naval  wars,  the  command  of  the  sea  and 
the  commerce  of  the  East.  Pride  and  interest  attached  the 
Venetians  to  the  defence  of  Constantinople  :  their  rivals  were 
tempted  to  promote  the  designs  of  her  enemies,  and  the  alliance 
of  the  Genoese  with  the  schismatic  conqueror  provoked  the 
indignation  of  the  Latin  church.71 

Intent  on  his  great  object,  the  emperor  Michael  visited  in  ooa^na- 
person  and  strengthened  the  troops  and  fortifications  of  Thrace.  ^v«red^br 
The  remains  of  the  Latins  were  driven  from  their  last  posses- 
sions ;  he  assaulted  without  success  the  suburbs  of  Galata ; 73  * 
and  corresponded  with  a  perfidious  baron,74  who  proved  un¬ 
willing,  or  unable,  to  open  the  gates  of  the  metropolis.  The 
next  spring,76  his  favourite  general,  Alexius  Strategopulus, 
whom  he  had  decorated  with  the  title  of  Cesar,  passed  the 
Hellespont  with  eight  hundred  horse  and  some  infantry,7*  on 

71  [This  victory  was  won  by  John  PeIbo Logos,  brother  of  Miohael,  in  the  plain 
of  Pelsgonis  near  Xastona,  in  Macedonia.  The  despot  of  Epirus,  Michael  IL 
(bastard  of  Michael  I.),  had  extended  his  sway  to  the  Vardar,  and  threatened  Salonioa. 

He  was  supported  by  Manfred,  king  of  Sicily,  who  sent  four  hundred  knights  to  his 
aid,  as  well  as  William  Villehardooin,  prince  of  Aohaia.  Finlay  places  the  oorona- 
lion  of  Miohael  Palnologus  in  Jan.  1259 — before  the  battle  of  Pelagonia  (iii.  839) ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  subsequent,  in  Jan.  1260 ;  see  M61iarak6s,  'Icropfs  rev 
0eeiA« lev  rift  Nursier  s.r.A.  (1896),  p  636-543.] 

19  The  Greeks,  ashamed  of  any  foreign  aid,  disguise  the  alliance  and  succour 
of  the  Genoese ;  but  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  J.  Villani  (Chron.  1.  vi. 
e.  71,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicaram,  tom.  xiii.  p.  202,  203)  and  William  de 
Nangis  (Annales  de  St.  Louis,  p.  248,  in  the  Louvre  Joinville),  two  impartial 
foreigners ;  and  Urban  IV.  threatened  to  deprive  Genoa  of  her  arohbishop.  [For 
the  treaty  of  Miohael  with  Genoa  in  March,  1261,  see  Bochon,  Recherche*  et 
mat4riaux,  p.  462  tqq.  (in  Frenoh),  or  Zaoharia  v.  Lingenthal,  Jus.  Gneoo-Rom., 
iii.  p.  574  tqa.  (in  Latin).  The  Genoese  undertook  to  furnish  a  fleet ;  but  when  these 
ships  arrived  Michael  was  already  in  possession  of  the  city.] 

79  [Spring,  1260.] 

7 •  [Anseau  de  Cayenx  (if  that  is  the  name),  who  was  married  to  a  sister-in-law 
of  John  Vatataes.  Cp.  Mdliarakts,  op.  eil.f  p.  551-2.] 

79  [Michael  himself  in  this  spring  passed  and  rapassed  repeatedly  from  Asia  to 
Europe.  He  first  took  Selymbria,  which  was  a  valuable  basis  for  further  operations 
(Pachymeres,  p.  110).  Eoolesiastioal  business  then  recalled  him  to  Aaia;  and 
having  settled  this  he  recrossed  the  Hellespont  and  for  the  second  time  besieged 
Galata  (Pachymeres,  p.  118  tqq .).  He  raised  the  siege  and  returned  to  Nyinphsaum, 
where  he  concluded  the  treaty  with  the  Genoese.] 

n  Some  precautions  must  be  used  in  reconeiling  the  discordant  numbers  :  the 
H00  soldiers  of  Nioetas;  the  25,000  of  Spandngino  (apud  Ducange,  1.  v.  c.  24) ;  the 
Orweks  and  Scythians  of  Acropolita ;  and  the  numerous  army  of  Michael,  in  the 
Epistles  of  pope  Urban  IV.  (i.  122). 
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a  secret  expedition.  His  instructions  enjoined  him  to  approach, 
to  listen,  to  watch,  but  not  to  risk  any  doubtful  or  dangerous 
enterprise  against  the  city.  The  adjacent  territory  between 
the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea  was  cultivated  by  an  hardy  race 
of  peasants  and  outlaws,  exercised  in  arms,  uncertain  in  their 
allegiance,  but  inclined  by  language,  religion,  and  present  ad¬ 
vantage,  to  the  party  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  styled  the 
volunteers,77  and  by  their  free  service  the  army  of  Alexius, 
with  the  regulars  of  Thrace  and  the  Coman  auxiliaries,78  was 
augmented  to  the  number  of  five  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
By  the  ardour  of  the  volunteers,  and  by  his  own  ambition,  the 
Csesar  was  stimulated  to  disobey  the  precise  orders  of  his 
master,  in  the  just  confidence  that  success  would  plead  his 
pardon  and  reward.  The  weakness  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
distress  and  terror  of  the  Latins,  were  familiar  to  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  volunteers;  and  they  represented  the  present 
moment  as  the  most  propitious  to  surprise  and  conquest.  A 
Gr£deni*o]  rask  you^’  new  governor  of  the  Venetian  colony,  had 
Bailed  away  with  thirty  galleys  and  the  best  of  the  French 
knights,  on  a  wild  expedition  to  Daphnusia,  a  town  on  the 
Black  Sea,  at  a  distance  of  forty  leagues ; 79  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  Latins  were  without  strength  or  suspicion.  They  were 
informed  that  Alexius  had  passed  the  Hellespont;  but  their 
apprehensions  were  lulled  by  the  smallness  of  his  original 
numbers,  and  their  imprudence  had  not  watched  the  subse¬ 
quent  increase  of  his  army.  If  he  left  his  main  body  to  second 
and  support  his  operations,  he  might  advance  unperceived  in 
the  night  with  a  chosen  detachment.  While  some  applied 
scaling  ladders  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  walls,  they  were  secure 
of  an  old  Greek,  who  would  introduce  their  companions  through 
a  subterranean  passage  into  his  house ; 80  they  could  soon  on 

77  BeKrifiardpioi.  They  are  described  and  named  by  Pachymer  (1.  ii.  c.  14). 
[The  ohief  of  these,  who  was  very  active  in  the  oapture  of  the  city,  was  named 
Kutritzakds.] 

78  It  is  needless  to  seek  these  Comans  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  or  even  of  Mol¬ 
davia.  A  part  of  the  horde  had  submitted  to  John  Yataoes  and  was  probably 
settled  as  a  nursery  of  soldiers  on  some  waste  lands  of  Thrace  (Cantacusen.  L  t 
o.  2). 

79  [Daphnusia,  a  town  on  a  little  island  (now  desert  and  named  Kef  ken  Adaaci) 
off  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  about  70  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus 
Thynia &  was  another  name.  Op.  Ramsay,  Hist.  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  182.  j 

80  [Near  the  Gate  of  Selymbria  or  Peg®  (see  above,  vol.  ii.,  plan  opp.  p.  Id®) ; 
and  it  was  through  thiB  gate  that  the  entrance  was  to  be  broken.] 
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the  inside  break  an  entrance  through  the  golden  gate,  which 
had  been  long  obstructed ;  and  the  conqneror  would  be  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  before  the  Latins  were  conscious  of  their 
danger.  After  some  debate,  the  Caesar  resigned  himself  to  the 
faith  of  the  volunteers ;  they  were  trusty,  bold,  and  successful ; 
and  in  describing  the  plan  1  have  already  related  the  execution 
and  success.81  But  no  sooner  had  Alexius  passed  the  threshold 
of  the  golden  gate  than  he  trembled  at  his  own  rashness ;  he 
paused,  he  deliberated,  till  the  desperate  volunteers  urged  him 
forwards  by  the  assurance  that  in  retreat  lay  the  greatest  and 
most  inevitable  danger.  Whilst  the  Caesar  kept  his  regulars  in 
firm  array,  the  Comans  dispersed  themselves  on  all  sides ;  an 
alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  threats  of  fire  and  pillage  compelled 
the  citizens  to  a  decisive  resolution.  The  Greeks  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  remembered  their  native  sovereigns ;  the  Genoese  mer¬ 
chants,  their  recent  alliance  and  Venetian  foes ;  every  quarter 
was  in  arms  ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  a  general  acclamation 
of  “  Long  life  and  victory  to  Michael  and  John,  the  august  em¬ 
perors  of  the  Romans !  ”  Their  rival  Baldwin  was  awakened 
by  the  Bound ;  but  the  most  pressing  danger  could  not  prompt 
him  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  defence  of  a  city  which  he  de¬ 
serted,  perhaps,  with  more  pleasure  than  regret:  he  fled  from 
the  palace  to  the  sea-shore,  where  he  descried  the  welcome 
sails  of  the  fleet  returning  from  the  vain  and  fruitless  attempt 
on  Daphnusia.  Constantinople  was  irrecoverably  lost ;  but  the 
Latin  emperor  and  the  principal  families  embarked  on  board  the 
Venetian  galleys,  and  steered  for  the  isle  of  Euboea,  and  after¬ 
wards  for  Italy,  where  the  royal  fugitive  was  entertained  by  the 
pope  and  Sicilian  king  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  pity. 

From  the  loss  of  Constantinople  to  his  death,  he  consumed  u.n.  israi 
thirteen  years,  soliciting  the  Catholic  powers  to  join  in  his  re¬ 
storation  :  the  lesson  had  been  familiar  to  his  youth ;  nor  was 
his  last  exile  more  indigent  or  shameful  than  his  three  former 
pilgrimages  to  the  courts  of  Europe.  His  son  Philip  was  the 
heir  of  an  ideal  empire ;  and  the  pretensions  of  hia  daughter 

"  Tbe  loaf  of  Constantinople  is  briefly  told  by  the  Latins ;  the  conquest  is  de* 

•eribed  with  more  satisfaction  by  the  Oreeki :  by  AnropoliU  (o.  86),  Pachyraer  (1. 
il.  e.  26,  27},  Nicepboro*  Oregon*  (L  It.  c.  1,  2).  8m  Doaange,  Hitt,  de  C.  P.  1. 
t.  a.  19*27.  [It  it  also  described  by  Phraotaes,  p.  17*20,  cd.  Bonn  ;  and  in  an  anony* 
inooi  poem  on  the  Lose  [1204)  and  Reoovery  (1261)  of  Constantinople,  composed  In 
a.t*.  1802  (published  by  Bochon,  Beeberebes  htstoriqass,  2.  p.  886  *99.,  1846).] 
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[a.d.  1957}  Catherine  were  transported  by  her  marriage  to  Charles  of  Valois, 
the  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France.  The  house  of 
Conrtenay  was  represented  in  the  female  line  by  successive 
alliances,  till  the  title  of  emperor  of  Constantinople,  too  bulky 
and  sonorous  for  a  private  name,  modestly  expired  in  silence 
and  oblivion.88 

General  After  this  narrative  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Latins  to  Pales- 
fences  of  tine  and  Constantinople,  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without 
£des D'  revolving  the  general  consequences  on  the  countries  that  were 

the  scene,  and  on  the  nations  that  were  the  actors,  of  these 
memorable  crusades.88  As  soon  as  the  arms  of  the  Franks  were 
withdrawn,  the  impression,  though  not  the  memory,  was  erased 
in  the  Mahometan  realms  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  faithful 
disciples  of  the  prophet  were  never  tempted  by  a  profane  de¬ 
sire  to  study  the  laws  or  language  of  the  idolaters;  nor  did 
the  simplicity  of  their  primitive  manners  receive  the  slightest 
alteration  from  their  intercourse  in  peace  and  war  with  the 
unknown  strangers  of  the  West.  The  Greeks,  who  thought 
themselves  proud,  but  who  were  only  vain,  shewed  a  disposition 
somewhat  less  inflexible.  In  the  efforts  for  the  recovery  of 
their  empire  they  emulated  the  valour,  discipline,  and  tactics 
of  their  antagonists.  The  modern  literature  of  the  West  they 
might  justly  despise  ;  but  its  free  spirit  would  instruct  them  in 
the  rights  of  man ;  and  some  institutions  of  public  and  private 
life  were  adopted  from  the  French.  The  correspondence  of 
Constantinople  and  Italy  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue ;  and  several  of  the  fathers  and  classics  were  at  length 
honoured  with  a  Greek  version.84  But  the  national  and  re- 

82  See  the  three  last  books  (1.  v.  viii.),  and  the  genealogical  tables  of  Dnoanga 
In  the  year  1382,  the  titular  emperor  of  Constantinople  was  James  de  Baux  [titular 
Emperor,  1373-1383],  duke  of  Andria  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  son  of  Mar¬ 
garet,  daughter  of  Catherine  de  Valois  [married  to  Philip  of  Tarentum],  daughter 
of  Catherine  [married  to  Charles  of  Valois],  daughter  of  Philip,  son  of  Baldwin  IL 
(Ducange,  1.  viii.  o.  37, 38).  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  left  any  posterity. 

89  Abulfeda,  who  saw  the  oonelusion  of  the  orusades,  speaks  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Franks,  and  those  of  the  negroes,  as  equally  unknown  (Prolegom.  ad  Geograph.}. 
Had  he  not  disdained  the  Latin  language,  how  easily  might  the  Syrian  prince  have 
found  books  and  interpreters  ! 

64  A  short  and  superficial  account  of  these  versions  from  Latin  into  Greek  is 
given  by  Huet  (de  Interpretatione  et  de  Claris  Interpretibus,  p.  131-135).  Maximus 
Planudes,  a  monk  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  1327-1353  [born  o.  1260,  died  1310]) 
has  translated  Cesar’ s  Commentaries,  the  So  milium  Soipionis,  the  Metamorphoses 
and  Heroides  of  Ovid  [the  proverbial  philosophy  of  the  elder  Cato,  Boethius*  De 
Consolations],  &o.  (Fabric.  Bib.  Grec.  tom.  x.  p.  533  [ed.  Harl.  xi.  682  sqq. ; 
Krumbaoher,  Geseh.  der  byz.  Litt.,  543  sqq.  The  Letters  of  Planudes  have  been 
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ligious  prejudices  of  the  Orientals  were  inflamed  by  persecu¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  reign  of  the  Latins  confirmed  the  separation  of 
the  two  churches. 

If  we  compare,  at  the  ssra  of  the  crusades,  the  Latins  of 
Europe  with  the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  their  respective  degrees 
of  knowledge,  industry  and  art,  our  rude  ancestors  must  be 
content  with  the  third  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Their  suc¬ 
cessive  improvement  and  present  superiority  may  be  ascribed  to 
a  peculiar  energy  of  character,  to  an  active  and  imitative  spirit, 
unknown  to  their  more  polished  rivals,  who  at  that  time  were  in 
a  stationary  or  retrograde  state.  With  such  a  disposition,  the 
Latins  should  have  derived  the  most  early  and  essential  bene¬ 
fits  from  a  series  of  events  which  opened  to  their  eyes  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  world,  and  introduced  them  to  a  long  and  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  more  cultivated  regions  of  the  East.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  progress  was  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
in  the  arts  which  are  strongly  prompted  by  the  thirst  of  wealth, 
the  calls  of  necessity,  and  the  gratification  of  the  sense  or 
vanity.  Among  the  crowd  of  unthinking  fanatics,  a  captive 
or  a  pilgrim  might  sometimes  observe  the  superior  refinements 
of  Cairo  and  Constantinople :  the  first  importer  of  windmills  “ 
was  the  benefactor  of  nations ;  and,  if  such  blessings  are  en¬ 
joyed  without  any  grateful  remembrance,  history  has  conde¬ 
scended  to  notice  the  more  apparent  luxuries  of  silk  and  sugar, 
which  were  transported  into  Italy  from  Greece  and  Egypt. 
But  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  Latins  were  more  slowly  felt 
and  supplied ;  the  ardour  of  studious  curiosity  was  awakened 
in  Europe  by  different  causes  and  more  recent  events ;  and,  in 
the  age  of  the  crusades,  they  viewed  with  careless  indifference 
the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.  8ome  rudiments 
of  mathematical  and  medicinal  knowledge  might  be  imparted 
in  practice  and  in  figures ;  necessity  might  produce  some  in¬ 
terpreters  for  the  grosser  business  of  merchants  and  soldiers ; 
but  the  commerce  of  the  Orientals  had  not  diffused  the  study 
and  knowledge  of  their  languages  in  the  schools  of  Europe." 

edited  by  11.  Tree  (1890k,  who  he*  established  the  chronology  of  his  life  (Zur  Oesch. 
der  Ueberliefernog  too  Plutarch*  Moralia,  1877)].) 

M  Windmills,  first  in  Tented  in  the  dry  country  of  Asia  Minor,  were  need  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  as  early  as  the  year  1106  (Vie  prirAe  dee  Francois,  tom.  i.  p.  42,  48;  Da¬ 
mage,  Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  iv.  p.  474). 

M  See  the  oom  plaint*  of  Roger  Bacon  (Biographia  Britannioa,  roL  i.  p.  418, 
Kippie’s  edition).  If  Bacon  himaelf,  or  Gerbert,  understood  some  Greek  they  were 
pnxbgiee,  and  owed  nothing  to  the  oommeroe  of  the  EaeL 
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If  a  similar  principle  of  religion  repnlsed  the  idiom  of  the 
Koran,  it  should  have  excited  their  patience  and  cariosity  to 
understand  the  original  text  of  the  gospel;  and  the  same 
grammar  would  have  unfolded  the  sense  of  Plato  and  the 
beauties  of  Homer.  Yet  in  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  Latins 
of  Constantinople  disdained  the  speech  and  learning  of 
their  subjects;  and  the  manuscripts  were  the  only  treasures 
which  the  natives  might  enjoy  without  rapine  or  envy.  Aris¬ 
totle  was  indeed  the  oracle  of  the  Western  universities ;  but  it 
was  a  barbarous  Aristotle;  and,  instead  of  ascending  to  the 
fountain-head,  his  Latin  votaries  humbly  aocepted  a  corrupt 
and  remote  version  from  the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Andalusia. 
The  principle  of  the  crusades  was  a  savage  fanaticism ;  and  the 
most  important  effects  were  analogous  to  the  cause.  THach 
pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  return  with  his  sacred  spoils,  the 
relics  of  Greece  and  Palestine ; 87  and  each  relic  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  train  of  miracles  and  visions.  The  belief 
of  the  Catholics  was  corrupted  by  new  legends,  their  practice 
by  new  superstitions ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition, 
the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  and  friars,  the  last  abuse  of  in¬ 
dulgences,  and  the  final  progress  of  idolatry,  flowed  from  the 
baleful  fountain  of  the  holy  war.  The  active  spirit  of  the 
Latins  preyed  on  the  vitals  of  their  reason  and  religion ;  and, 
if  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  the  times  of  darkness, 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  were  the  age  of  absurdity  and 
fable. 

In  the  profession  of  Christianity,  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
fertile  land,  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  Boman  empire  in¬ 
sensibly  mingled  with  the  provincials  and  rekindled  the  embexs 
of  the  arts  of  antiquity.  Their  settlements  about  the  age  of 
Charlemagne  had  acquired  some  degree  of  order  and  stability, 
when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  new  swarms  of  invaders,  the 
Normans,  Saracens,88  and  Hungarians,  who  replunged  the 
western  countries  of  Europe  into  their  former  state  of  anarchy 
and  barbarism.  About  the  eleventh  century,  the  second  tempest 

87  Snob  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  Leibnitz  (Oeuvres  de  Fonteneile,  tom.  t. 
p.  458),  a  master  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  I  shall  only  instanoe  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  Oarmelites,  and  the  flight  of  the  house  of  Loretto,  which  were  both  de¬ 
rived  from  Palestine. 

88  If  I  rank  the  Saracens  with  the  barbarians,  it  is  only  relative  to  their  wan, 
or  rather  inroads,  in  Italy  and  France,  where  their  sole  purpose  was  to  plunder  and 
destroy. 
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had  subsided  by  the  expulsion  or  conversion  of  the  enemies  of 
Christendom :  the  tide  of  civilisation,  which  had  so  long  ebbed, 
began  to  flow  with  a  steady  and  accelerated  coarse ;  and  a 
fairer  prospect  was  opened  to  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  rising 
generations.  Great  was  the  success,  and  rapid  the  progress, 
daring  the  two  hundred  years  of  the  crusades ;  and  Borne  philo¬ 
sophers  have  applauded  the  propitious  influence  of  these  holy 
wars,  which  appear  to  me  to  have  checked,  rather  than  for¬ 
warded,  the  maturity  of  Europe.80  The  lives  and  labours  of 
millions,  which  were  buried  in  the  East,  would  have  been  more 
profitably  employed  in  the  improvement  of  their  native  country : 
the  accumulated  stock  of  industry  and  wealth  would  have  over¬ 
flowed  in  navigation  and  trade;  and  the  Latins  would  have 
been  enriched  and  enlightened  by  a  pure  and  friendly  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  climates  of  the  East.  In  one  respect  I  can 
indeed  perceive  the  accidental  operation  of  the  crusades,  not  so 
much  in  producing  a  benefit,  as  in  removing  an  evil.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  was  chained  to  the  soil, 
without  freedom,  or  property,  or  knowledge ;  and  the  two  orders 
of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  whose  numbers  were  comparatively 
small,  alone  deserved  the  name  of  citizens  and  men.  This 
oppressive  system  was  supported  by  the  arts  of  the  clergy  and 
the  swords  of  the  barons.  The  authority  of  the  priests  operated 
in  the  darker  ages  as  a  salutary  antidote :  they  prevented  the 
total  extinction  of  letters,  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  the  times, 
sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless,  and  preserved  or  revived 
the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society.  But  the  independence, 
rapine,  and  discord  of  the  feudal  lords  were  unmixed  with  any 
semblance  of  good  ;  and  every  hope  of  industry  and  improve¬ 
ment  was  crushed  by  the  iron  weight  of  the  martial  aristocracy. 
Among  the  causes  that  undermined  the  Gothic  edifice,  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  must  be  allowed  to  the  crusades.  The  estates 
of  the  barons  were  dissipated,  and  their  race  was  often  extin¬ 
guished,  in  these  costly  and  perilous  expeditions.  Their  poverty 
extorted  from  their  pride  those  charters  of  freedom  which  un¬ 
locked  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant 
and  the  Bhop  of  the  artificer,  and  gradually  restored  a  substance 

•On  this  interesting  •abject,  the  pragma  of  society  in  Europe,  a  strong  raj  of 
philoeophie  light  has  broke  from  8ootland  in  oar  own  times ;  end  it  is  with  private 
as  well  • e  public  regard  that  I  repeat  the  names  of  Home,  Robertson,  and  Adam 
Smith. 

VOL.  vi.— 30 
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and  a  soul  to  the  moat  numerous  and  useful  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  tall  and  barren 
trees  of  the  forest  gave  air  and  scope  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
smaller  and  nutritive  plants  of  the  soil. 


Digbession  on  the  Family  of  Coubtenay. 

The  purple  of  three  emperors  who  have  reigned  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  will  authorise  or  excuse  a  digression  on  the  origin  and 
singular  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Coubtenay,*0  in  the  three  princi¬ 
pal  branches :  I.  Of  Edessa ;  II.  Of  France ;  and  HI.  Of  Eng¬ 
land;  of  which  the  last  only  has  survived  the  revolutions  of 
eight  hundred  years. 

origin  of  I.  Before  the  introduction  of  trade,  which  scatters  riches,  and 
of  ooartJ  of  knowledge,  which  dispels  prejudice,  the  prerogative  of  birth 
10®  '  is  most  strongly  felt  and  most  humbly  acknowledged.  In  every 

age  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Germans  have  discriminated 
the  ranks  of  society:  the  dukes  and  counts,  who  shared  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  converted  their  office  to  an  inheritance ; 
and  to  his  children  each  feudal  lord  bequeathed  his  honour  and 
his  sword.  The  proudest  families  are  content  to  lose,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  tree  of  their  pedigree,  which, 
however  deep  and  lofty,  must  ultimately  rise  from  a  plebeian 
root ;  and  their  historians  must  descend  ten  centuries  below  the 
Christian  sera,  before  they  can  ascertain  any  lineal  succession  by 
the  evidence  of  surnames,  of  arms,  and  of  authentic  records. 
With  the  first  rays  of  light91  we  discern  the  nobility  and  opu¬ 
lence  of  Atho,  a  French  knight :  his  nobility,  in  the  rank  and 
title  of  a  nameless  father ;  his  opulence,  in  the  foundation  of  the 
castle  of  Courtenay,  in  the  district  of  Gatinois,  about  fifty-six 
miles  to  the  south  of  Paris.  From  the  reign  of  Bobert,  the  son 
of  Hugh  Capet,  the  barons  of  Courtenay  are  conspicuous  among 


90 1  have  applied,  but  not  confined,  myself  to  A  Genealogical  History  of  ike 
Noble  and  Illustrious  Family  of  Courtenay ,  by  Err  a  Cleaveland ,  Tutor  to  Sv 
William  Courtenay ,  and  Rector  of  Honiton;  Exon.  1785,  tn  folio.  The  first  part 
is  extracted  from  William  of  Tyre ;  the  second  from  Bouohet'B  French  history  ;  and 
the  third  from  various  memorials,  public,  provincial,  and  private,  of  the  Courtenay* 
of  Devonshire.  The  rector  of  Honiton  has  more  gratitude  than  industry,  and  more 
industry  than  criticism. 

91  The  primitive  record  of  the  family  is  a  passage  of  the  Continuator  of  Aimois, 
a  monk  of  Fleury,  who  wrote  in  the  xiith  century.  See  his  Chronicle,  in  the  His¬ 
torians  of  France  (tom.  xi.  p.  176). 
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the  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown ;  and  Joscelin,  the  grandson 
of  Atho  and  a  noble  dame,  is  enrolled  among  the  heroes  of  the 
first  crusade.  A  domestic  alliance  (their  mothers  were  sisters) 
attached  him  to  the  standard  of  Baldwin  of  Bruges,  the  second  i.  The 
count  of  Edessa  :  a  princely  fief,  which  he  was  worthy  to  receive,  SdSIea. 
and  able  to  maintain,  announces  the  number  of  his  martial  fol-  mm 
lowers ;  and,  after  the  departure  of  his  cousin,  Joscelin  himself 
was  invested  with  the  county  of  Edessa  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates.  By  economy  in  peace  his  territories  were  re¬ 
plenished  with  Latin  and  Syrian  subjects ;  his  magazines  with 
corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  his  castles  with  gold  and  silver,  with  arms 
and  horses.  In  a  holy  warfare  of  thirty  years  he  was  alternately 
a  conqueror  and  a  captive ;  but  he  died  like  a  soldier,  in  an 
horse-litter  at  the  head  of  his  troops;  and  his  last  glance  beheld 
the  flight  of  the  Turkish  invaders  who  had  presumed  on  his  age 
and  infirmities.  His  son  and  successor,  of  the  same  name,  was 
less  deficient  in  valour  than  in  vigilance;  but  he  sometimes 
forgot  that  dominion  is  acquired  and  maintained  by  the  Bame 
arts.  He  challenged  the  hostility  of  the  Turks,  without  securing 
the  friendship  of  the  prince  of  Antioch ;  and,  amidst  the  peace¬ 
ful  luxury  of  Turbessel,  in  Syria,92  Joscelin  neglected  the  defence 
of  the  Christian  frontier  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  his  absence, 
Zenghi,  the  first  of  the  Atabeks,  besieged  and  stormed  his  capital, 
Edessa,  which  was  feebly  defended  by  a  timorous  and  disloyal 
crowd  of  Orientals ;  the  Franks  were  oppressed  in  a  bold  attempt 
for  its  recovery,  and  Courtenay  ended  his  days  in  the  prison  of 
Aleppo.  He  still  left  a  fair  and  ample  patrimony.  But  the 
victorious  Turks  oppressed  on  all  sides  the  weakness  of  a  widow 
and  orphan ;  and,  for  the  equivalent  of  an  annual  pension,  they 
resigned  to  the  Greek  emperor  the  charge  of  defending,  and  the 
shame  of  losing,  the  last  relics  of  the  Latin  conquest.  The 
countess-dowager  of  Edessa  retired  to  Jerusalem  with  her  two 
children :  the  daughter,  Agnes,  became  the  wife  and  mother  of 
a  king ;  the  son,  Joscelin  the  Third,  accepted  the  office  of  sene¬ 
schal,  the  first  of  the  kingdom,  and  held  his  new  estates  in  Pales¬ 
tine  by  the  service  of  fifty  knights.  His  name  appears  with 
honour  in  all  the  transactions  of  peace  and  war;  but  he  finally 

•"Turbessel,  or  as  it  is  now  styled  Telbesher,  is  fixed  by  d'Anvillo  four  and 
twenty  mile*  from  the  great  passage  over  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma.  fTell  Bisher, 
now  Haleri  Kalt'h,  **  a  large  mound  with  rains  near  the  village  of  Tulbashar,"  two 
dajV  journey  north  of  Aleppo  (Sir  C.  Wilson,  note  to  Bahfi  ad  Din,  p.  68).] 
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n.  The 
Courte¬ 
nays  of 
France 


Their  alli¬ 
ance  with 
the  royal 
family. 
a.d.  1160 


vanishes  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  name  of  Courtenay, 
in  this  branch  of  Edessa,  was  lost  by  the  marriage  of  his  two 
daughters  with  a  French  and  a  German  baron.” 

II.  While  Joscelin  reigned  beyond  the  Euphrates,  his  elder 
brother,  Milo,  the  son  of  Joscelin,  the  son  of  Atho,  continued, 
near  the  Seine,  to  possess  the  castle  of  their  fathers,  which  was 
at  length  inherited  by  Rainaud,  or  Reginald,  the  youngest  of  his 
three  sons.  Examples  of  genius  or  virtue  must  be  rare  in  the 
annals  of  the  oldest  families ;  and,  in  a  remote  age,  their  pride 
will  embrace  a  deed  of  rapine  and  violence ;  such,  however,  as 
could  not  be  perpetrated  without  some  superiority  of  courage,  or 
at  least  of  power.  A  descendant  of  Reginald  of  Courtenay  may 
blush  for  the  public  robber  who  stripped  and  imprisoned  several 
merchants,  after  they  had  satisfied  the  king’s  duties  at  Sens  and 
Orleans.  He  will  glory  in  the  offence,  since  the  bold  offender 
could  not  be  compelled  to  obedience  and  restitution,  till  the 
regent  and  the  count  of  Champagne  prepared  to  march  against 
him  at  the  head  of  an  army.M  Reginald  bestowed  his  estates 
on  his  eldest  daughter,  and  his  daughter  on  the  seventh  son  of 
king  Louis  the  Fat ;  and  their  marriage  was  crowned  with  a 
numerous  offspring.  We  might  expect  that  a  private  should 
have  merged  in  a  royal  name ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  Peter 
of  France  and  Elizabeth  of  Courtenay  would  have  enjoyed  the 
title  and  honours  of  princes  of  the  blood.  But  this  legitimate 
claim  was  long  neglected  and  finally  denied ;  and  the  causes  of 
their  disgrace  will  represent  the  story  of  this  second  branch. 
1.  Of  all  the  families  now  extant,  the  most  ancient,  doubtless, 
and  the  most  illustrious  is  the  house  of  France,  which  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  same  throne  above  eight  hundred  years,  and  descends, 
in  a  clear  and  lineal  series  of  males,  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.”  In  the  age  of  the  crusades  it  was  already  revered 

98  His  possessions  are  distinguished  in  the  Assises  of  Jerusalem  (c.  326)  among 
the  feudal  tenures  of  the  kingdom,  which  must  therefore  have  been  oolieoted  between 
the  vears  1168  and  1187.  His  pedigree  may  be  found  in  the  Lignages  d’Outremsr. 
c.  16. 

94  The  rapine  and  satisfaction  of  Reginald  de  Courtenay  are  preposterously 
arranged  in  the  epiBtles  of  the  abbot  and  regent  Suger  (cxiv.  cxvi.),  the  best 
memorials  of  the  age  (DuoheBne,  Soriptores  HiBt.  Franc,  tom.  iv.  p.  630). 

96  In  the  beginning  of  the  xith  century,  after  naming  the  father  and  gr&ndf&thff 
of  Hugh  Capet,  the  monk  Glaber  is  obliged  to  add,  oujus  genus  valde  in-ante  re 
peritur  obscurum.  Yet  we  are  assured  that  the  great-grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet 
was  Robert  the  Strong,  count  of  Anjou  (a.d.  863-873),  a  noble  Frank  of  Neostzia. 
Neustrious  .  .  .  generosa  stirpis,  who  was  slain  in  the  defanoe  of  his  country 
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both  in  the  East  and  West.  Bat  from  Hugh  Capet  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Peter  no  more  than  five  reigns  or  generations  had 
elapsed ;  and  so  precarious  was  their  title  that  the  eldest  sons, 
as  a  necessary  precaution,  were  previously  crowned  during  the 
lifetime  of  their  fathers.  The  peers  of  France  have  long  main¬ 
tained  their  precedency  before  the  younger  branches  of  the 
royal  line ;  nor  had  the  princes  of  the  blood,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  acquired  that  hereditary  lustre  which  is  now  diffused 
over  the  most  remote  candidates  for  the  succession.  2.  The 
barons  of  Courtenay  must  have  stood  high  in  their  own  estima¬ 
tion,  and  in  that  of  the  world,  since  they  could  impose  on  the 
son  of  a  king  the  obligation  of  adopting  for  himself  and  all  his 
descendants  the  name  and  arms  of  their  daughter  and  his  wife. 
In  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  with  her  inferior  or  her  equal,  such 
exchange  was  often  required  and  allowed  ;  but,  as  they  continued 
to  diverge  from  the  regal  stem,  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Fat  were 
insensibly  confounded  with  their  maternal  ancestors ;  and  the 
new  CourtenayB  might  deserve  to  forfeit  the  honours  of  their 
birth,  which  a  motive  of  interest  had  tempted  them  to  renounce. 
3.  The  shame  was  far  more  permanent  than  the  reward,  and  a 
momentary  blaze  was  followed  by  a  long  darkness.  The  eldest 
son  of  these  nuptials,  Peter  of  Courtenay,  had  married,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  sister  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  the  two 
first  emperors  of  Constantinople ;  he  rashly  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  barons  of  Romania ;  his  two  sons,  Robert  and  Baldwin, 
successively  held  and  lost  the  remains  of  the  Latin  empire  in 
the  East,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Baldwin  the  Second  again 
mingled  her  blood  with  the  blood  of  France  and  of  Valois.  To 
support  the  expenses  of  a  troubled  and  transitory  reign,  their 
patrimonial  estates  were  mortgaged  or  sold ;  and  the  last  em¬ 
perors  of  Constantinople  depended  on  the  annual  charity  of 
Rome  and  Naples. 

While  the  elder  brothers  dissipated  their  wealth  in  romantic 


against  the  Normans,  dam  patrin  fines  tuebatur.  Bejond  Robert,  all  is  conjecture 
or  (able.  It  is  a  probable  oonjeoture  that  the  third  raoe  descended  from  the  second 
by  Childebrmnd,  the  brother  of  Charles  Martel.  It  is  an  absurd  fable  that  the 
weoood  was  allied  to  the  first  by  the  marriage  of  Anebert,  a  Roman  senator  and 
the  ancestor  of  St.  Arnoal,  with  Dlitilde,  a  daughter  of  Clotaire  I.  The  Saxon 
origin  of  the  house  of  France  is  an  ancient  but  incredible  opinion.  See  a  judicious 
xnecnotr  of  M.  de  Fonoemagne  (Mlmoire*  de  l’Aoademie  dee  Inscriptions,  tom.  xx. 
pi  64*  573).  He  had  promised  to  declare  bis  own  opinion  in  a  second  memoir, 
wrbieh  has  never  appealed. 
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adventures,  and  the  castle  of  Courtenay  was  profaned  by  a  ple¬ 
beian  owner,  the  younger  branches  of  that  adopted  name  were 
propagated  and  multiplied.  But  their  splendour  was  clouded  by 
poverty  and  time :  after  the  decease  of  Robert,  great  butler  of 
France, they  descended  from  princes  to  barons;  the  next  genera¬ 
tions  were  confounded  with  the  simple  gentry ;  the  descendants 
of  Hugh  Capet  could  no  longer  be  visible  in  the  rural  lords  of 
Tanlay  and  of  Champignelles.  The  more  adventurous  embraced, 
without  dishonour,  the  profession  of  a  soldier ;  the  least  active 
and  opulent  might  sink,  like  their  cousins  of  the  branch  of 
Dreux,  into  the  condition  of  peasants.  Their  royal  descent, 
in  a  dark  period  of  four  hundred  years,  became  each  day  more 
obsolete  and  ambiguous ;  and  their  pedigree,  instead  of  being  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  annals  of  the  kingdom,  must  be  painfully  searched 
by  the  minute  diligence  of  heralds  and  genealogists.  It  was  not 
till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  accession  of  a  family 
almost  as  remote  as  their  own,  that  the  princely  spirit  of  the 
Courtenays  again  revived ;  and  the  question  of  the  nobility  pro¬ 
voked  them  to  assert  the  royalty  of  their  blood.  They  appealed 
to  the  justice  and  compassion  of  Henry  the  Fourth ;  obtained  a 
favourable  opinion  hpm  twenty  lawyers  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  modestly  compared  themselves  to  the  descendants  of  king 
David,  whose  prerogatives  were  not  impaired  by  the  lapse  of 
ages,  or  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.9*  But  every  ear  was  deaf,  and 
every  circumstance  was  adverse,  to  their  lawful  claims.  The 
Bourbon  kings  were  justified  by  the  neglect  of  the  Valois ;  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  more  recent  and  lofty,  disdained  the  alliance 
of  this  humble  kindred  ;  the  parliament,  without  denying  their 
proofs,  eluded  a  dangerous  precedent  by  an  arbitrary  distinction 
and  established  St.  Louis  as  the  first  father  of  the  royal  line.' 

98  Of  the  various  petitions,  apologies,  Ac.,  published  by  the  princes  of  Courtenay 
I  have  seen  the  three  following  all  in  octavo :  1.  De  Stirpe  et  Origine  Domes  i 
Courtenay ;  addita  sunt  Response  celeberrimorum  Europie  Jurisoonsultorum,  Pari*. 
1607.  2.  Representation  du  Proc6dd  tenu  a  ^instance  faicte  devant  le  Roi,  par 
Messieurs  de  Courtenay,  pour  la  conversation  de  l’Honnenr  et  Dignity  de  l«n 
Mai  son,  Branch  de  la  Royalle  Maison  de  France,  a  Paris,  1613.  3.  Representation 

du  subject  qui  a  portd  Messieurs  de  Salles  et  de  Fraville,  de  la  Maison  de  Course 
nays,  k  se  retirer  hors  du  Royaume,  1614.  It  was  an  homicide,  for  which  tb> 
CourtenayB  expected  to  be  pardoned,  or  tried,  as  prinoes  of  the  blood. 

97  The  sense  of  the  parliaments  is  thus  expressed  by  Thuanns :  Principle  nomcr 
nusquam  in  Gallic  tributum,  nisi  iis  qui  per  metres  e  regibus  nostris  originem  re- 
petunt :  qui  nuno  tantum  a  Ludovioo  Nono  beats  memories  numerantur  : 
Cortmaei  et  Drooenses,  a  Ludovioo  crasso  genus  duoentes,  hodie  inter  eos  minim* 
reoensentnr: — a  distinction  of  expediency  rather  than  justioe.  The  sanctity  o 1 
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A  repetition  of  complaints  and  protests  was  repeatedly  disre¬ 
garded  :  and  the  hopeless  pursuit  was  terminated  in  the  present 
century  by  the  death  of  the  last  male  of  the  family.98  Their 
painful  and  anxious  situation  was  alleviated  by  the  pride  of 
oonscious  virtue ;  they  sternly  rejected  the  temptations  of  fortune 
and  favour ;  and  a  dying  Courtenay  would  have  sacrificed  his 
son,  if  the  youth  could  have  renounced,  for  any  temporal  in¬ 
terest,  the  right  and  title  of  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  blood  of 
France." 

HI.  According  to  the  old  register  of  Ford  Abbey,  the  Courte-  m.jph* 
nays  of  Devonshire  are  descended  from  Prince  Flows,  the  second  aw  of 

*'  Hn|lawd 

son  of  Peter,  and  the  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fat.100  This  fable 
of  the  grateful  or  venal  monks  was  too  respectfully  entertained 
by  our  antiquaries,  Camden 101  and  Dugdale ; 108  but  it  is  so  clearly 
repugnant  to  truth  and  time,  that  the  rational  pride  of  the 
family  now  refuses  to  accept  this  imaginary  founder.  Their 
most  faithful  historians  believe  that,  after  giving  his  daughter 
to  the  king’s  son,  Reginald  of  Courtenay  abandoned  his  posses¬ 
sions  in  France,  and  obtained  from  the  English  monarch  a 
second  wife  and  a  new  inheritance.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
Henry  the  Second  distinguished  in  his  camps  and  councils  a 
Reginald,  of  the  name,  arms,  and,  as  it  may  be  fairly  presumed, 
of  the  genuine  race  of  the  Courtenays  of  France.  The  right 
of  wardship  enabled  a  feudal  lord  to  reward  his  vassal  with  the 
marriage  and  estate  of  a  noble  heiress ;  and  Reginald  of  Courte¬ 
nay  acquired  a  fair  establishment  in  Devonshire,  where  his 

Lotus  IX.  could  nol  Invest  him  with  any  special  prerogative,  and  all  the  deoendants 
of  Hugh  Capet  mast  be  included  in  his  original  compact  with  the  French  nation. 

••  The  last  male  of  the  Courtenays  was  Charles  Roger,  who  died  in  the  year 
1790,  without  leaving  any  sons.  The  last  female  was  Helen  do  Courtenay,  who 
married  Louis  de  Reaufremont.  Her  title  of  Prinoesne  du  Sang  Royal  de  Franoe 
was  suppressed  (February  7,  1737)  by  an  arrH  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

•*  The  singular  anecdote  to  whioh  I  allude,  is  related  In  the  Ilocueil  dee  Pi&oes 
interns  sanies  et  pan  oonnuee  (Maastricht,  1786,  in  four  vols.  l‘2mo) ;  and  the  un¬ 
known  editor  [M.  de  la  Plaoe,  of  Calais]  quotes  his  author,  who  had  reoeived  it 
from  Helen  do  Courtenay,  Marquise  de  Beaufremont. 

104  Dugdale,  Monastioon  Anglieannm,  vol.  i.  p.  786.  Yet  this  fable  must  have 
bam  invented  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  profuse  devotion  of  the  three 
first  generations  to  Ford  Abbey  was  followed  by  oppression  on  one  side  and  in¬ 
gratitude  on  the  other;  and  in  the  sixth  generation  the  monks  oeased  to  register 
the  births,  actions,  and  deaths  of  thoir  patrons. 

1,1  In  his  Britannia,  in  the  iist  of  the  earls  of  Devonshire.  His  expression,  e 
regio  sanguine  ortoe  oredunt,  betrays,  however,  some  doubt  or  suspicion. 

im  In  his  Baronage,  p.  i.  p.  684,  he  refers  to  his  own  Monastioon.  Should  hs 
not  have  corrected  the  register  of  Ford  Abbey,  and  annihilated  the  phantom  Floras, 
by  the  unquestionable  tvidenos  of  the  French  historians  ? 
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posterity  has  been  seated  above  six  hundred  years.10*  From  a 
Norman  baron,  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  who  had  been  invested 
by  the  Conqueror,  Hawise,  the  wife  of  Reginald,  derived  the 
honour  of  Okehampton,  which  was  held  by  the  service  of  ninety- 
three  knights ;  and  a  female  might  claim  the  manly  offices  of 
hereditary  viscount  or  sheriff,  and  of  captain  of  the  royal  castle 
of  Exeter.  Their  son  Robert  married  the  sister  of  the  earl  of 
Devon ;  at  the  end  of  a  century,  on  the  failure  of  the  family 
of  Rivers,104  his  great-grandson,  Hugh  the  Second,  succeeded  to 
a  title  which  was  still  considered  as  a  territorial  dignity ;  and 
ThoEuia  twelve  earls  of  Devonshire,  of  the  name  of  Courtenay,  have 
8biroTon‘  flourished  in  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years.  They 
were  ranked  among  the  chief  of  the  barons  of  the  realm ;  nor 
was  it  till  after  a  strenuous  dispute  that  they  yielded  to  the  fief 
of  Arundel  the  first  place  in  the  parliament  of  England ;  their 
alliances  were  contracted  with  the  noblest  families,  the  Veres, 
Despensers,  St.  Johns,  Talbots,  Bohuns,  and  even  the  Plantag- 
enets  themselves ;  and  in  a  contest  with  John  of  Lancaster,  a 
Courtenay,  bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  might  be  accused  of  profane  confidence  in  the 
strength  and  number  of  his  kindred.  In  peaoe,  the  earls  of 
Devon  resided  in  their  numerous  castles  and  manors  of  the 
west;  their  ample  revenue  was  appropriated  to  devotion  and 
hospitality;  and  the  epitaph  of  Edward,  sumamed,  from  his 
misfortunes,  the  blind,  from  his  virtues,  the  good,  Earl,  in¬ 
culcates  with  much  ingenuity  a  moral  sentence,  which  may, 
however,  be  abused  by  thoughtless  generosity.  After  a  grateful 
commemoration  of  the  fifty-five  years  of  union  and  happiness, 
which  he  enjoyed  with  Mabel  his  wife,  the  good  Earl,  thus 
speaks  from  the  tomb  : 

What  we  gave,  we  have ; 

What  we  spent,  we  had ; 

What  we  left,  we  lost.106 

109  Besides  the  third  and  most  valuable  book  of  Oleavel&nd's  History,  I  have 
consulted  Dugdale,  the  father  of  oar  genealogical  science  (Baronage,  p.  i.  p.  654 
648). 

104  This  great  family,  de  Ripuariis,  de  Bedvers,  de  Rivers,  ended,  in  Edward 
the  First’s  time,  in  Isabella  de  Fortibos,  a  famous  and  potent  dowager,  who  long 
survived  her  brother  and  husband  (Dugdale,  Baronage,  p.  i.  p.  254-257). 

105  Cleaveland,  p.  142.  By  some  it  is  assigned  to  a  Rivers,  earl  of  Devon ; 
but  the  English  denotes  the  xvth  rather  than  the  xiiith  century. 
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Bat  their  losses,  in  this  sense,  were  far  superior  to  their  gifts 
and  expenses;  and  their  heirs,  not  less  than  the  poor,  were 
the  objects  of  their  paternal  care.  The  stuns  which  they  paid 
for  livery  and  seisin  attest  the  greatness  of  their  possessions  ; 
and  several  estates  have  remained  in  their  family  since  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  war,  the  Courtenays 
of  England  fulfilled  the  duties,  and  deserved  the  honours,  of 
chivalry.  They  were  often  entrusted  to  levy  and  command 
the  militia  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  they  often  attended 
their  supreme  lord  to  the  borders  of  Scotland ;  and  in  foreign 
service,  for  a  stipulated  price,  they  sometimes  maintained  four¬ 
score  men  at  arms  and  as  many  archers.  By  sea  and  land 
they  fought  under  the  standard  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries ; 
their  names  are  conspicuous  in  battles,  in  tournaments,  and  in 
the  original  list  of  the  order  of  the  Garter;  three  brothers 
shared  the  Spanish  victory  of  the  Black  Prince ;  and  in  the 
lapse  of  six  generations  the  English  Courtenays  had  learned  to 
despise  the  nation  and  country  from  which  they  derived  their 
origin.  In  the  quarrel  of  the  two  Boses,  the  earls  of  Devon 
adhered  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  three  brothers  suc¬ 
cessively  died  either  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold.  Their 
honours  and  estates  were  restored  by  Henry  the  Seventh ;  a 
daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  not  disgraced  by  the  nup¬ 
tials  of  a  Courtenay ;  their  son,  who  was  created  marquis  of 
Exeter,  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  cousin,  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
and  in  the  camp  of  Cloth  of  Gold  he  broke  a  lance  against  the 
French  monarch.  But  the  favour  of  Henry  was  the  prelude 
of  disgrace ;  his  disgrace  was  the  signal  of  death ;  and  of  the 
victims  of  the  jealous  tyrant,  the  marquis  of  Exeter  is  one  of 
the  most  noble  and  guiltless.  His  son  Edward  lived  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  and  died  an  exile  at  Padua ;  and  the  secret  love 
of  Queen  Mary,  whom  he  slighted,  perhaps  for  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  has  shed  a  romantic  colour  on  the  story  of  this 
beautiful  youth.  The  relics  of  his  patrimony  were  conveyed 
into  strange  families  by  the  marriages  of  his  four  aunts ;  and 
hiB  personal  honours,  as  if  they  had  been  legally  extinct,  were 
revived  by  the  patents  of  succeeding  princes.  But  there  still 
survived  a  lineal  descendant  of  Hugh,  the  first  earl  of  Devon,  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Courtenays,  who  have  been  seated  at 
Powdorham  Castle  above  four  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of 
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Edward  the  Third  to  the  present  hour.  Their  estates  hare 
been  increased  by  the  grant  and  improvement  of  lands  in 
Ireland,  and  they  have  been  recently  restored  to  the  honours 
of  the  peerage.  Yet  the  Courtenays  still  retain  the  plaintive 
motto,  which  asserts  the  innocence,  and  deplores  the  fall,  of 
their  ancient  house.108  While  they  sigh  for  put  greatness,  they 
are  doubtless  sensible  of  present  blessings ;  in  the  long  series 
of  the  Courtenay  annals,  the  most  splendid  sera  is  likewise  the 
most  unfortunate ;  nor  can  an  opulent  peer  of  Britain  be  in¬ 
clined  to  envy  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  who  wandered 
over  Europe  to  solicit  alms  for  the  support  of  their  dignity  and 
the  defence  of  their  capital. 

106  Ubi  lapsus  /  Quid  fed  t  a  motto  whioh  was  probably  adopted  by  the  Powder 
ham  branch,  after  the  loss  of  the  earldom  of  Devonshire,  Ac.  The  primitm 
arms  of  the  Courtenays  were,  or,  three  torteaux ,  gules ,  whioh  seem  to  denote  their 
affinity  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  the  ancient  counts  of  Boulogne. 

[Some  further  information  on  the  family  of  the  Courtneys  will  be  found  is  i 
short  note  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  1889,  p.  89.  Op.  Smith's  note  m 
his  ed.  of  Gibbon,  vol.  vii.  p.  354.] 
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CHAPTER  LXII 

The  Greek  Emperors  of  Nice  and  Constantinople — Elevation 
and  Reign  of  Michael  Palceologus — His  false  Union  with 
the  Pope  and  the  Latin  Church — Hostile  Designs  of  Charles 
of  Anjou — Revolt  of  Sicily — War  of  the  Catalans  in  Asia 
and  Greece — Revolutions  and  Present  State  of  Athens 

THE  loss  of  Constantinople  restored  a  momentary  vigour  BMton- 
to  the  Greeks.  From  their  palaces  the  princes  and  oreek  Bm- 
nobles  were  driven  into  the  field ;  and  the  fragments  of plre 
the  falling  monarchy  were  grasped  by  the  hands  of  the  most 
vigorous  or  the  most  skilful  candidates.  In  the  long  and 
barren  pages  of  the  Byzantine  annals,1  it  would  not  be  an  easy 
task  to  equal  the  two  characters  of  Theodore  Lascaris  and  Theodora 
John  Duca8  Vataces,*  who  replanted  and  upheld  the  Roman  a-d.uoi 
standard  at  Nice  in  Bithynia.  The  difference  of  their  virtues 
was  happily  suited  to  the  diversity  of  their  situation.  In  his 
first  efforts  the  fugitive  Lascaris  commanded  only  three  cities 
and  two  thousand  soldiers ;  his  reign  was  the  season  of  generous 
and  active  despair ;  in  every  military  operation  he  staked  his 
life  and  crown ;  and  his  enemies,  of  the  Hellespont  and  the 


*For  the  reigns  of  the  Nicene  emperors,  more  especially  of  John  Vataeesiand 
his  sou,  their  minister,  George  Aeropolita,  is  the  only  genuine  contemporary ;  but 
George  Pachymer  returned  to  Constantinople  with  the  Greeks,  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen  (Hanckius,  de  Script.  Byzant.  o.  33,  34,  p.  564-578 ;  Fabrio.  Bibliot.  Gnec. 
tom.  vi.  p.  448-460).  Yet  the  history  of  Nioephorus  Gregoras,  though  of  the  xivth 
century,  is  a  valuable  narrative  from  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins. 
[We  have  subsidiary  contemporary  sources,  such  as  the  autobiography  of  Nioe¬ 
phorus  Blemmydes  (edited  by  A.  Heisenberg,  1896),  who  was  an  important  person 
at  the  oourts  of  Vatatzes  and  Theodore  II.  See  Appendix  1.  The  Empire  of  Niona 
and  Despotate  of  Epirus  have  been  treated  in  the  histories  of  Finlay  and  Hopf, 
but  more  fully  in  a  more  reoent  special  work  in  modern  Greek  by  Antonios 
M6liarak&8  :  *l<rropla  rov  0a<riA* lov  Tys  Nucalai  «ra)  row  9t<nrordrov  rrjt  ’H»« Ipov,  1898. 
See  also  Heisenberg,  Kaiser  Johannes  Batatzes  dor  Barmhergige,  Byzantinisehe 
Zeitschrift,  xiv.  160  sqq.  (1905),  where  a  legendary  life  or  enoomium  of  John,  com¬ 
posed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  printed.] 

*  Nioephorus  Gregoras  (1.  ii.  c.  1)  distinguishes  between  the  of  Lascaris, 

and  the  tbcrdBaa  of  Vataoes.  The  two  portraits  are  in  a  very  good  style. 
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Maeander,  were  surprised  by  his  celerity  and  subdued  by  his 
boldness.  A  victorious  reign  of  eighteen  years  expanded  the 
principality  of  Nice  to  the  magnitude  of  an  empire.  The  throne 
John  of  his  successor  and  son-in-law,  Vataces,  was  founded  on  a  mote 
vateees.  solid  basis,  a  larger  scope,  and  more  plentiful  resources ;  and  it 
lase  [ibm],  was  the  temper  as  well  as  the  interest  of  Vataces  to  calculate 
°ei  so  thg  risk,  to  expect  the  moment,  and  to  ensure  the  success  of 
his  ambitious  designs.  In  the  decline  of  the  Latins  I  hare 
briefly  exposed  the  progress  of  the  Greeks:  the  prudent  and 
gradual  advances  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in  a  reign  of  thirty-three 
years,  rescued  the  provinces  from  national  and  foreign  usurpers, 
till  he  pressed  on  all  sides  the  Imperial  city,  a  leafless  and  sap¬ 
less  trunk,  which  must  fall  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe.  But 
his  interior  and  peaceful  administration  is  still  more  deserving 
of  notice  and  praise.*  The  calamities  of  the  times  had  wasted 
the  numbers  and  the  substance  of  the  Greeks ;  the  motives  and 
the  means  of  agriculture  were  extirpated ;  and  the  most  fertile 
lands  were  left  without  cultivation  or  inhabitants.  A  portion 
of  this  vacant  property  was  occupied  and  improved  by  the 
command,  and  for  the  benefit,  of  the  emperor;  a  powerful 
hand  and  a  vigilant  eye  supplied  and  surpassed,  by  a  skilful 
management,  the  minute  diligence  of  a  private  farmer;  the 
royal  domain  became  the  garden  and  granary  of  Asia ;  and 
without  impoverishing  the  people  the  sovereign  acquired  a  fond 
of  innocent  and  productive  wealth.  According  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  his  lands  were  sown  with  corn  or  planted  with  vines; 
the  pastures  were  filled  with  horses  and  oxen,  with  sheep  and 
hogs ;  and,  when  Vataces  presented  to  the  empress  a  crown  of 
diamonds  and  pearls,  he  informed  her  with  a  smile  that  this 
precious  ornament  arose  from  the  sale  of  the  eggs  of  his  in¬ 
numerable  poultry.  The  produce  of  his  domain  was  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  his  palace  and  hospitals,  the  calls  of  dignity 
and  benevolence;  the  lesson  was  still  more  useful  than  the 
revenue ;  the  plough  was  restored  to  its  ancient  security  and 
honour ;  and  the  nobles  were  taught  to  seek  a  sure  and  inde¬ 
pendent  revenue  from  their  estates,  instead  of  adorning  their 
splendid  beggary  by  the  oppression  of  the  people,  or  (what  is 
almost  the  same)  by  the  favours  of  the  court.  The  superfluous 

•Pachymer,  1.  i.  o.  28,  24 ;  Nio.  Greg.  1.  ii.  o.  6.  The  reader  of  the  Byzantines 
mast  observe  how  rarely  we  are  indulged  with  saoh  precioas  details. 
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stock  of  corn  and  cattle  was  eagerly  purchased  by  the  Turks, 
with  whom  Vataces  preserved  a  strict  and  sincere  alliance; 
but  he  discouraged  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  the 
oostly  silks  of  the  East  and  the  curious  labours  of  the  Italian 
looms.  “  The  demands  of  nature  and  necessity,”  was  he  ac¬ 
customed  to  say,  “are  indispensable;  but  the  influence  of 
fashion  may  rise  and  sink  at  the  breath  of  a  monarch  ” ;  and 
both  his  precept  and  example  recommended  simplicity  of  man¬ 
ners  and  the  use  of  domestic  industry.  The  education  of  youth 
and  the  revival  of  learning  were  the  most  serious  objects  of  his 
care;  and,  without  deciding  the  precedency,  he  pronounced 
with  truth  that  a  prince  and  a  philosopher 4  are  the  two  most 
eminent  characters  of  human  society.  His  first  wife  was  Irene, 
the  daughter  of  Theodore  Lascaris,  a  woman  more  illustrious 
by  her  personal  merit,  the  milder  virtues  of  her  sex,  than  by 
the  blood  of  the  Angeli  and  Comneni,  that  flowed  in  her 
veins  and  transmitted  the  inheritance  of  the  empire.  After 
her  death,  he  was  contracted  to  Anne,  or  Constance,  a  natural  u.d.  1944] 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second ; 6  but,  as  the 
bride  had  not  attained  the  years  of  puberty,  Vataces  placed 
in  hiB  solitary  bed  an  Italian  damsel  of  her  train ;  *  and  his  amor¬ 
ous  weakness  bestowed  on  the  concubine  the  honours,  though 
not  the  title,  of  lawful  empress.  His  frailty  was  censured  as 
a  flagitious  and  damnable  sin  by  the  monks ;  and  their  rude 
invectives  exercised  and  displayed  the  patience  of  the  royal 
lover.  A  philosophic  age  may  excuse  a  single  vice,  which  was 
redeemed  by  a  crowd  of  virtues;  and,  in  the  review  of  his 
faults,  and  the  more  intemperate  passions  of  Lascaris,  the  judg- 


4  M4rat  mwkrrmr  krtptwwr  hropmtrrkrmroi  QmatXibt  xml  +i\4<ro+*t  (Georg.  Acro- 
poL  e.  82).  The  emperor,  in  a  familiar  conversation,  examined  and  enoouraged 
tbs  studies  of  hie  future  logothete. 

•[Her  mother  was  Bianaa  Lancia  of  Piedmont.  Frederick  teems  to  have 
married  her  altimatelj  (towards  the  oloee  of  his  life)  and  legitimised  her  children 
(Matthew  Paris,  ed.  bond.,  vol  7,  p.  216).  The  ladj's  true  name  was  Constance 
tas  western  writers  called  her} ;  only  Greek  writers  name  her  Anna,  so  that  she 
was  probably  baptised  under  this  name  into  the  Greek  church.] 

•[The  Greek  writers  call  her  the  HapxsQim—  Marchioness.  Her  liaison  with 
the  Emperor  caused  an  incident  whioh  produced  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Nice- 
pharos  Blemmydes.  She  entered  the  Monastery  of  St  Gregory  in  grand  oostume. 
Blemmydes,  when  he  observed  her  pretence,  ordered  the  communion  service  to  be 
discontinued.  Vatatses  refused  to  punish  a  just  man,  as  the  Marchioness  de¬ 
manded,  but  showed  his  resentment  by  breaking  off  all  relations  with  him.  Be¬ 
sides  Nicephoros  Gregoras,  i.  p.  45,  46,  we  have  a  description  of  the  incident  from 
the  pen  of  Blemmydes  himself  in  his  autobiography,  e.  41  (ed.  Heisenberg).] 
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ment  of  their  contemporaries  was  softened  by  gratitude  to  the 
second  founders  of  the  empire.7  The  slaves  of  the  Latins,  with¬ 
out  law  or  peace,  applauded  the  happiness  of  their  brethren  who 
had  resumed  their  national  freedom;  and  Vataces  employed 
the  laudable  policy  of  convincing  the  Greeks  of  every  dominion 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  be  enrolled  in  the  number  of  hie 
subjects. 

A  strong  shade  of  degeneracy  is  visible  between  John  Vataces 
and  his  son  Theodore;  between  the  founder  who  sustained 
the  weight,  and  the  heir  who  enjoyed  the  splendour,  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  crown.8 9  Yet  the  character  of  Theodore  wae  not  devoid 
of  energy;  he  had  been  educated  in  the  school  of  his  father, 
in  the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting :  Constantinople  was  yet 
spared ;  but  in  the  three  years  of  a  short  reign  he  thrice  led 
his  armies  into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria.1  His  virtues  were  sullied 
by  a  choleric  and  suspicious  temper :  the  first  of  these  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  control;  and  the  second  might 
naturally  arise  from  a  dark  and  imperfect  view  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  On  a  march  in  Bulgaria  he  consulted  on  s 
question  of  policy  his  principal  ministers;  and  the  Greek  lo- 
gothete,  George  Acropolita,  presumed  to  offend  him  by  the 
declaration  of  a  free  and  honest  opinion.  The  emperor  half 
unsheathed  his  scymetar ;  but  his  more  deliberate  rage  reserved 
Acropolita  for  a  baser  punishment.  One  of  the  first  officers  of 
the  empire  was  ordered  to  dismount,  stripped  of  his  robes,  and 
extended  on  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  the  prince  and  army. 
In  this  posture  he  was  chastised  with  so  many  and  such  heavy 
blows  from  the  clubs  of  two  guards  or  executioners  that,  when 
Theodore  commanded  them  to  cease,  the  great  logothete  was 
scarcely  able  to  rise  and  crawl  away  to  his  tent.  After  a  se- 


7  Compare  Aaropollta  (o.  18, 52)  and  the  two  first  books  ot  Nicephoros  Oregon*. 

8  A  Persian  saying,  that  Cyrus  was  the  father,  and  Darius  the  matter,  oi  to 
subjects,  was  applied  to  Vataces  and  his  son.  Bat  Pachymer  (L  i.  o.  23)  has  mis¬ 
taken  the  mild  Darius  for  the  cruel  CambyBee,  despot  or  tyrant  of  hie  people.  By 
the  institution  of  taxes,  Darius  had  incurred  the  less  odious,  but  more  oontemptibU, 
name  of  K merchant  or  broker  (Herodotus,  iii.  89). 

9  [Theodore  led  two  expeditions  in  person  against  the  Bulgarians,  in  1256  and 
1257.  At  the  end  of  the  second  expedition  he  had  a  meeting  with  Theodora  Petr** 
leipha,  the  wife  of  Michael  1L,  Despot  of  Epirus,  at  Thessalonica,  where  a  mar¬ 
riage  was  both  arranged  and  celebrated  between  hiB  daughter  Maria  and  her  sob 
Nicephorus.  The  third  expedition,  to  which  Qibbon  refers,  was  that  of  12$ 
against  Michael  H.,  which  however  was  conducted  not  by  Theodore  but  by  Michael 
PaUeologus,  the  future  emperor.] 
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elusion  of  some  days,  he  was  recalled  by  a  peremptory  mandate 
to  his  seat  in  council ;  and  so  dead  were  the  Greeks  to  the 
sense  of  honour  and  shame  that  it  is  from  the  narrative  of  the 
sufferer  himself  that  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  his  disgrace.10 
The  cruelty  of  the  emperor  was  exasperated  by  the  pangs  of 
sickness,  the  approach  of  a  premature  end,  and  the  suspicion  of 
poison  and  magic.11  The  lives  and  fortunes,  the  eyes  and  limbs, 
of  his  kinsmen  and  nobles  were  sacrificed  to  each  Bally  of  pas¬ 
sion;  and,  before  he  died,  the  son  of  Vataces  might  deserve 
from  the  people,  or  at  least  from  the  Court,  the  appellation  of 
tyrant.  A  matron  of  the  family  of  the  PalsBologi 13  had  pro¬ 
voked  his  anger  by  refusing  to  bee  tow  her  beauteous  daughter 
on  the  vile  plebeian  who  was  recommended  by  his  caprice. 
Without  regard  to  her  birth  or  age,  her  body,  as  high  as  the 
neck,  was  inclosed  in  a  sack  with  several  cats,  who  were  pricked 
with  pins  to  irritate  their  fury  against  their  unfortunate  fellow- 
captive.  In  his  last  hours  the  emperor  testified  a  wish  to  for¬ 
give  and  be  forgiven,  a  just  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  John,  his 
•on  and  successor,  who,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  the  dangers  of  a  long  minority.  His  last  choice  uinoritroi 
entrusted  the  office  of  guardian  to  the  sanctity  of  the  patriarch 
Arsenins,  and  to  the  courage  of  George  Muzalon,  the  great  aSuS®1’ 
domestic,  who  was  equally  distinguished  by  the  royal  favour  and 
the  public  hatred.  8ince  their  connection  with  the  Latins,  the 
names  and  privileges  of  hereditary  rank  had  insinuated  them¬ 
selves  into  the  Greek  monarchy ;  and  the  noble  families  M  were 

*•  Aero  polite  (c.  63)  teems  to  admire  his  own  firmness  in  sustaining  a  beating, 
and  not  returning  to  oonneii  till  he  was  called.  He  relates  the  exploits  of  Theo¬ 
dore,  and  his  own  serrioes,  from  c.  68  to  o.  74  of  his  History.  See  the  third  book 
of  Nioephorus  Oregoras.  [Among  some  unpublished  works  of  this  remarkable 
monarch ,  Theodore  Lascaris,  is  an  encomium  on  George  Acropolites.  He  also  wrote 
a  rhetorical  estimate  of  his  contemporary  Frederick  II.  George  Acropolites  made 
a  oollection  of  his  letters.  Professor  Krumbacher  has  designated  Theodore  II. 

•*  as  statesman,  writer,  and  man,  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  of  Bysantium, 
a  sort  of  oriental  parallel  to  his  great  contemporary  Frederick  II. ;  a  degenerate, 
no  doubt;  intellectually  highly  gifted,  bodily  weak,  without  moral  force,  with 
a  nervous  system  fatally  preponderant '*  (op.  rif.,  p.  478).  On  his  theological 
productions  cp.  J.  Draseke,  Bys.  Zeiuchrift,  iii.  p.  498  $qq.  The  correspondence  of 
Theodore  Lascaris  has  been  edited  by  N.  Festa,  Theodori  Dues  Lascaris  Epistolst 
eexTii.  Florenoe,  189H.J 

u  [He  seems  to  hare  suffered  from  a  cerebral  disease,  and  to  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  fit*  of  epilepsy.  Cp.  M4liarak4s,  op.  cil.,  p.  479.] 

11  [A  sister  of  Michael  PaUeologu*  ) 

1 *  Paehymer  (1.  i.  e.  91 )  names  and  discriminates  fifteen  or  twenty  Greek  families, 
cat  Ire  4AAo«,  elf  ^  pryaArytHtv  Does  he  mean,  by  this 

decoration,  a  figurative  or  a  real  golden  chain  ?  Perhaps  both. 
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provoked  by  the  elevation  of  a  worthless  favourite,  to  whose 
influence  they  imputed  the  errors  and  calamities  of  the  late 
reign.  In  the  first  council  after  the  emperor’s  death,  Muzalon, 
from  a  lofty  throne,  pronounced  a  laboured  apology  of  his  con¬ 
duct  and  intentions :  his  modesty  was  subdued  by  an  unanimous 
assurance  of  esteem  and  fidelity ;  and  his  most  inveterate  ene¬ 
mies  were  the  loudest  to  salute  him  as  the  guardian  and  saviour 
of  the  Romans.  Eight  days  were  sufficient  to  prepare  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  conspiracy.  On  the  ninth,  the  obsequies  of  the 
deceased  monarch  were  solemnised  in  the  cathedral  of  Magne¬ 
sia,14  an  Asiatic  city,  where  he  expired,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hermus  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus.  The  holy  rites  were 
interrupted  by  a  sedition  of  the  guards :  Muzalon,  his  brothers, 
and  his  adherents  were  massacred  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  ;  and 
the  absent  patriarch  was  associated  with  a  new  colleague,  with 
Michael  PalsBologus,  the  most  illustrious,  in  birth  and  merit,  of 
the  Greek  nobles.16 

Family  and  Of  those  who  are  proud  of  their  ancestors,  the  far  greater 

of  Michael  part  must  be  content  with  local  or  domestic  renown :  and  few 
°  there  are  who  dare  trust  the  memorials  of  their  family  to  the 
public  annals  of  their  country.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  noble  race  of  the  Paheologi 16  stands  high 
and  conspicuous  in  the  Byzantine  history :  it  was  the  valiant 
George  Palnologus  who  placed  the  father  of  the  Comneni  on 
the  throne ;  and  his  kinsmen  or  descendants  continue,  in  each 
generation,  to  lead  the  armies  and  councils  of  the  state.  The 
purple  was  not  dishonoured  by  their  alliance ;  and,  had  the  law 
of  succession,  and  female  succession,  been  strictly  observed,  the 
wife  of  Theodore  Lascaris  must  have  yielded  to  her  elder  sister, 
the  mother  of  Michael  Palaaologus,  who  afterwards  raised  his 
family  to  the  throne.  In  his  person,  the  splendour  of  birth  was 

14  The  old  geographers,  with  CeU&rioa  and  d’Anville,  and  onr  travellers,  peni 
oularly  Pooock  and  Chandler,  will  teach  ns  to  distinguish  the  two  Magnesia*  of 
Asia  Minor,  of  the  Moander  and  of  Sipylus.  The  latter,  onr  present  object,  if 
still  flourishing  for  a  Turkish  city,  and  lies  eight  hours,  or  leagues,  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  Smyrna  fToumefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  tom.  iii.  lettre  xxiii.  p.  365-370- 
Chandler’s  Travels  into  Asia  Minor,  p.  267). 

16 See  Aoropolita  (o.  75,  76,  Ac.),  who  lived  too  near  the  times;  Paohymer  (L  i. 
c.  18-25) ;  Gregoras  (1.  iii.  o.  8-5). 

M  The  pedigree  of  Palaologus  is  explained  by  Dnoange  (Famil.  Byxant.  p.  2%), 
Ac.) ;  the  events  of  his  private  life  are  related  by  Paohymer  (L  i.  a  7-12),  and 
Gregoras  (1.  ii.  8, 1.  iii.  2,  4, 1.  iv.  1),  with  visible  favour  to  the  father  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  dynasty. 
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dignified  by  the  merit  of  the  soldier  and  statesman :  in  his  early 
youth  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Constable  or  commander  («•*< 
of  the  French  mercenaries ;  the  private  expense  of  a  day  never 
exceeded  three  pieces  of  gold ;  bat  his  ambition  was  rapacious 
and  profuse ;  and  his  gifts  were  doubled  by  the  graces  of  his 
conversation  and  manners.  The  love  of  the  soldiers  and  people 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  court ;  and  Michael  thrice  escaped 
from  the  dangers  in  which  he  was  involved  by  his  own  impru¬ 
dence  or  that  of  his  friends.  I.  Under  the  reign  of  Justice  and 
Vataces,  a  dispute  arose17  between  two  officers,  one  of  whom 
accused  the  other  of  maintaining  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
Palsologi.  The  cause  was  decided,  according  to  the  new  juris¬ 
prudence  of  the  Latins,  by  single  combat :  the  defendant  was 
overthrown ;  but  he  persisted  in  declaring  that  himself  alone 
was  guilty ;  and  that  he  had  uttered  these  rash  or  treasonable 
speeches  without  the  approbation  or  knowledge  of  his  patron. 

Yet  a  cloud  of  suspicion  hung  over  the  innocence  of  the  con¬ 
stable  ;  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  whispers  of  malevolence ; 
and  a  subtile  courtier,  the  archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  urged 
him  to  accept  the  judgment  of  God  in  the  fiery  proof  of  the 
ordeal.1*  Three  days  before  the  trial,  the  patient’B  arm  was  in¬ 
closed  in  a  bag  and  secured  by  the  royal  signet ;  and  it  was  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  bear  a  red-hot  ball  of  iron  three  times  from 
the  altar  to  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  without  artifice  and  with¬ 
out  injury.  Palsologus  eluded  the  dangerous  experiment  with 
sense  and  pleasantry.  “  I  am  a  soldier,”  said  he,  “  and  will 
boldly  enter  the  lists  with  my  accusers ;  but  a  layman,  a  sinner 
like  myBelf,  is  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles.  Four 
piety,  most  holy  prelate,  may  deserve  the  interposition  of 
Heaven,  and  from  your  hands  I  will  receive  the  fiery  globe,  the 
pledge  of  my  innocenoe.”  The  archbishop  started ;  the  em¬ 
peror  smiled ;  and  the  absolution  or  pardon  of  Michael  was 
approved  by  new  rewards  and  new  services.  II.  In  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  reign,  as  he  held  the  government  of  Nice,  he  was 
secretly  informed  that  the  mind  of  the  absent  prince  was  pois- 

17  Acropolit*  (c.  50)  relates  ihs  clrcumstanoes  of  this  curious  adventure,  which 
•serna  to  hare  escaped  the  more  recent  writers. 

*•  Pachymer  (1.  I.  o.  12).  who  speaks  with  proper  oonteropt  of  this  barbarous 
trial,  affirms  that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  many  persons  who  had  sustained,  without 
injury,  the  fiery  ordeal.  As  a  Greek,  he  is  credulous ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Grawks  might  furnish  some  remedies  of  art  or  fraud  against  their  own  superstition 
or  that  of  their  tyrant. 

▼ol.  vi. — 31 
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oned  with  jealousy ;  and  that  death  or  blindness  would  be  his 
final  reward.  Instead  of  awaiting  the  return  and  sentence  of 
Theodore,  the  constable,  with  some  followers,  escaped  from  the 
city  and  the  empire ;  and,  though  he  was  plundered  by  the 
Turkmans  of  the  desert,  he  found  an  hospitable  refuge  in  the 
court  of  the  sultan.  In  the  ambiguous  state  of  an  exile,  Michael 
reconciled  the  duties  of  gratitude  and  loyalty;  drawing  his 
sword  against  the  Tartars ;  admonishing  the  garrisons  of  the 
Boman  limit ;  and  promoting,  by  his  influence,  the  restoration 
of  peace,  in  which  his  pardon  and  recall  were  honourably  in¬ 
cluded.  m.  While  he  guarded  the  West  against  the  despot 
of  Epirus,  Michael  was  again  suspected  and  condemned  in  the 
palace ;  and  such  was  his  loyalty  or  weakness  that  he  submitted 
to  be  led  in  chains  above  six  hundred  miles  from  Durazzo  to 
Nice.  The  civility  of  the  messenger  alleviated  his  disgrace; 
the  emperor’s  sickness  dispelled  his  danger ;  and  the  last  breath 
of  Theodore,  which  recommended  his  infant  son,  at  once  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  innocence  and  the  power  of  Palseologus. 

But  his  innocence  had  been  too  unworthily  treated,  and  his 
power  was  too  strongly  felt,  to  curb  an  aspiring  subject  in  the 
fair  field  that  was  offered  to  his  ambition.19  In  the  council  after 
the  death  of  Theodore,  he  was  the  first  to  pronounce,  and  the 
first  to  violate,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Muzalon ;  and  so  dex¬ 
terous  was  his  conduct  that  he  reaped  the  benefit,  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  guilt,  or  at  least  the  reproach,  of  the  subsequent  massacre 
In  the  choice  of  a  regent,  he  balanced  the  interests  and  passions 
of  the  candidates ;  turned  their  envy  and  hatred  from  himself 
against  each  other,  and  forced  every  competitor  to  own  that, 
after  his  own  claims,  those  of  Palseologus  were  best  entitled  to 
the  preference.  Under  the  title  of  Great  Duke,  he  accepted  or 
assumed,  during  a  long  minority,  the  active  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  patriarch  was  a  venerable  name ;  and  the  factious 
nobles  were  seduced,  or  oppressed,  by  the  ascendant  of  his  genius. 
The  fruits  of  the  economy  of  Vataces  were  deposited  in  a  strong 
castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Hermus,20  in  the  custody  of  the  faith- 

19  Without  comparing  Paohymer  to  Thuoydidee  or  Tacitus,  I  will  praise  his 
narrative  (L  i.  o.  18-82, 1.  iii.  o.  1-9),  which  pursues  the  asoent  of  Paleologos  with 
eloquence,  perspicuity,  and  tolerable  freedom.  Aoropolita  is  more  cautious,  and 
Gregoras  more  concise. 

90  [In  Astytzion  on  the  Soamander.  The  treasures  here  were  deposited  by 
Theodore  II.] 
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fill  Varangians ;  the  constable  retained  his  command  or  influence 
over  the  foreign  troops ;  he  employed  the  guards  to  possess  the 
treasure,  and  the  treasure  to  corrupt  the  guards ;  and,  whatsoever 
might  be  the  abuse  of  the  public  money,  his  character  was  above 
the  suspicion  of  private  avarice.  By  himself,  or  by  his  emis¬ 
saries,  he  strove  to  persuade  every  rank  of  subjects  that  their 
own  prosperity  would  rise  in  just  proportion  to  the  establishment 
of  his  authority.  The  weight  of  taxes  was  suspended,  the  per¬ 
petual  theme  of  popular  complaint ;  and  he  prohibited  the  trials 
by  the  ordeal  and  judicial  combat.  These  barbaric  institutions 
were  already  abolished  or  undermined  in  France  ”  and  England ;  ** 
and  the  appeal  to  the  sword  offended  the  sense  of  a  civilised,9 
and  the  temper  of  an  unwarlike,  people.  For  the  future  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  wives  and  children  the  veterans  were  grateful ; 
the  priest  and  the  philosopher  applauded  his  ardent  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  religion  and  learning ;  and  his  vague  promise  of 
rewarding  merit  was  applied  by  every  candidate  to  his  own  hopes. 
Conscious  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  Michael  successfully 
laboured  to  secure  the  suffrage  of  that  powerful  order.  Their 
expensive  journey  from  Nice  to  Magnesia  afforded  a  decent  and 
ample  pretence ;  the  leading  prelates  were  tempted  by  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  his  nocturnal  visits ;  and  the  incorruptible  patriarch  was 
flattered  by  the  homage  of  his  new  colleague,  who  led  his  mule 
by  the  bridle  into  the  town,  and  removed  to  a  respectful  distance 
the  importunity  of  the  crowd.  Without  renouncing  his  title  by 
royal  descent,  Palssologus  encouraged  a  free  discussion  into  the 
advantages  of  elective  monarchy ;  and  his  adherents  asked,  with 
the  insolence  of  triumph,  What  patient  would  trust  his  health, 
or  what  merchant  would  abandon  his  vessel,  to  the  hereditary 

11  The  judicial  combat  wu  abolished  by  Bi.  Louis  in  his  own  territories;  and 
his  example  and  authority  were  at  length  prevalent  in  France  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1. 

xxriii.  c.  29). 

"In  civil  cases,  Henry  II.  gave  an  option  to  the  defendant ;  Olanville  prefers 
ihs  proof  by  evidence,  and  that  by  judicial  oombat  is  reprobated  in  the  Fleta.  Yet 
the  trial  by  battle  has  never  been  abrogated  in  the  English  law,  and  it  was  ordered 
by  the  judges  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

*  Yet  an  ingenious  friend  has  urged  to  me,  in  mitigation  of  this  practioe,  1. 
That,  in  nations  emerging  from  barbarism,  it  moderates  the  licence  of  private  war 
and  arbitrary  revenge.  2.  That  it  is  less  absurd  thnn  the  trials  by  the  ordeal,  or 
boiling  water,  or  the  cross,  which  it  has  contributed  to  abolish.  8.  Thai  it  served 
at  least  as  a  test  of  personal  courage  :  a  quality  to  seldom  united  with  a  baas  dis¬ 
position  that  the  danger  of  the  trial  might  be  some  check  to  a  malicious  prosecutor, 
and  an  useful  barrier  against  injustice  supported  by  power.  The  gallant  and  un¬ 
fortunate  earl  of  Surrey  might  probably  have  escaped  his  unmerited  fate,  had  not 
his  demand  of  the  combat  againit  his  accuser  been  over  ruled. 
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skill  of  a  physician  or  a  pilot?  The  youth  of  the  emperor  and 
the  impending  dangers  of  a  minority  required  the  support  of  a 
mature  and  experienced  guardian ;  of  an  associate  raised  above 
the  envy  of  his  equals,  and  invested  with  the  name  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  royalty.  For  the  interest  of  the  prince  and  people, 
without  any  views  for  himself  or  his  family,  the  Great  Duke 
consented  to  guard  and  instruct  the  son  of  Theodore ;  but  he 
sighed  for  the  happy  moment  when  he  might  restore  to  his 
firmer  hands  the  administration  of  his  patrimony,  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  a  private  station.  He  was  first  invested  with  the 
title  and  prerogatives  of  despot,  which  bestowed  the  purple  orna¬ 
ments,  and  the  second  place  in  the  Roman  monarchy.  It  was 
afterwards  agreed  that  John  and  Michael  should  be  proclaimed 
as  joint  emperors,  and  raised  on  the  buckler,  but  that  the  pre¬ 
eminence  should  be  reserved  for  the  birth-right  of  the  former. 
A  mutual  league  of  amity  was  pledged  between  the  royal  part¬ 
ners  ;  and,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  the  subjects  were  bound,  by  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  to  declare  themselves  against  the  aggressor : 
an  ambiguous  name,  the  seed  of  discord  and  civil  war.  PalcBolo- 
gus  was  content ;  but  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  and  in  the 
MW]' ' A  D'  cathedral  of  Nice,  his  zealous  adherents  most  vehemently  urged 
the  just  priority  of  his  age  and  merit.  The  unseasonable  dispute 
was  eluded  by  postponing  to  a  more  convenient  opportunity  the 
coronation  of  John  Lascaris ;  and  he  walked  with  a  slight  diadem 
in  the  train  of  his  guardian,  who  alone  received  the  Imperial 
Michael  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  It  was  not  without  ex* 
Emperor!*"  treme  reluctance  that  Arsenins  abandoned  the  cause  of  his  pupil ; 
Jan.?80’  but  the  Varangians  brandished  their  battle-axes ;  a  sign  of  assent 
was  extorted  from  the  trembling  youth ;  and  some  voices  were 
heard,  that  the  life  of  a  child  should  no  longer  impede  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  nation.  A  full  harvest  of  honours  and  employments 
was  distributed  among  his  friends  by  the  grateful  Palffiologus. 
In  his  own  family  he  created  a  despot  and  two  sebastocrators ; 
Alexius  Strategopulus  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  Caesar ; 
and  that  veteran  commander  soon  repaid  the  obligation,  by  re¬ 
storing  Constantinople  to  the  Greek  emperor. 

Recovery  It  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  while  he  resided  in 
&"**“•  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Nymphaeum,*4  near  Smyrna,  that  the 

A.D.  1981, 

July  98 


u  The  site  of  Nymphnom  is  not  olearly  defined  in  anoient  or  modern  geography. 
[Turkish  Nif;  it  lay  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Sardis.  Cp.  Ramsay,  Asia 
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first  messenger  arrived  at  the  dead  of  night ;  and  the  stupen¬ 
dous  intelligence  was  imparted  to  Michael,  after  he  had  been 
gently  waked  by  the  tender  precaution  of  his  sister  Eulogia. 
The  man  was  unknown  or  obscure;  he  produced  no  letters 
from  the  victorious  Caesar ;  nor  could  it  easily  be  credited, 
after  the  defeat  of  Vataces  and  the  recent  failure  of  PalsBologus 
himself,  that  the  capital  had  been  surprised  by  a  detachment  of 
eight  hundred  soldiers.  As  an  hostage,  the  doubtful  author 
was  confined,  with  the  assurance  of  death  or  an  ample  recom¬ 
pense  ;  and  the  court  was  left  some  hours  in  the  anxiety  of  hope 
and  fear,  till  the  messengers  of  Alexius  arrived  with  the  authen¬ 
tic  intelligence,  and  displayed  the  trophies  of  the  conquest,  the 
sword  and  sceptre,24  the  buskins  and  bonnet,28  of  the  usurper 
Baldwin,  which  he  bad  dropt  in  his  precipitate  flight.  A 
general  assembly  of  the  bishops,  senators,  and  nobles  was  im¬ 
mediately  convened,  and  never  perhaps  was  an  event  received 
with  more  heartfelt  and  universal  joy.  In  a  studied  oration,  the 
new  sovereign  of  Constantinople  congratulated  his  own  and  the 
public  fortune.  “  There  was  a  time,”  said  he,  “  a  far  distant 
time,  when  the  Roman  empire  extended  to  the  Adriatic,  the 
Tigris,  and  the  confines  of  Ethiopia.  After  the  loss  of  the 
provinces,  our  capital  itself,  in  these  last  and  calamitous  days, 
has  been  wrested  from  our  hands  by  the  barbarians  of  the 
'West.  From  the  lowest  ebb,  the  tide  of  prosperity  has  again 
returned  m  our  favour ;  but  our  prosperity  was  that  of  fugitives 
and  exiles;  and,  when  we  were  asked,  Which  was  the  country 
of  the  Romans?  we  indicated  with  a  blush  the  climate  of  the 
globe  and  the  quarter  of  the  heavens.  The  Divine  Providence 
has  now  restored  to  our  arms  the  city  of  Constantine,  the 

Minor,  p.  108  J  Bui  from  the  but  hour*  of  Vataces  (Acropolita,  c.  52}  it  is  evident 
the  palace  and  gardens  of  his  favourite  residence  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Smyrna.  Nymph* urn  might  be  loosely  plaoed  in  Lydia  (Gregoras,  1.  vi.  6). 
[Pachymeres  says  that  Michael  was  at  Nymphsum  when  he  received  the  glad 
tidings  ;  hut  Gregorms  aays  Nicaea,  and  Aero  polite*  says  Meteorion.  As  Acro- 

S iliiea  was  with  Michael  at  the  time,  we  must  follow  him  (so  MAliarakta,  p.  509). 

» t*  non  ••  must  have  been  in  the  Hermos  valley,  and  may  possibly  bo  the  purely 
iiyaantirn-  fortress  Gurduk  Kalesi,  a  few  miles  north  of  Thyateira,  near  tho  site  of 
AUalcia  "  (Hauisay,  op.  cxi.,  p.  131).] 

a  This  sceptre,  the  emblem  of  justioe  and  power,  was  a  long  staff,  such  as  was 
oaed  by  the  heroes  in  Homer.  By  the  latter  Greeks  it  was  named  Dicanice%  and 
the  Imperial  sceptre  was  distinguished  as  usual  by  the  red  or  purple  oolour. 

*  Acropoliu  affirms  (c.  87)  that  this  bonnet  was  after  the  French  fashion  ;  but 
from  the  ruby  at  the  point  or  summit  Ducange  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  v.  o.  28,  29) 
brheves  that  it  was  the  high-crowned  hat  of  the  Greeks.  Could  Acropolita  mistake 
the  drees  of  his  own  ooart  7 
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sacred  seat  of  religion  and  empire ;  and  it  will  depend  on  our 
valour  and  conduct  to  render  this  important  acquisition  the 
theoreek  P^6e  an<*  omen  of  future  victories.”  So  eager  was  the  im- 
Emperor.  patience  of  the  prince  and  people  that  Michael  made  his  tri- 
Aug.  u  '  umphal  entry  into  Constantinople  only  twenty  days  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Latins.  The  golden  gate  was  thrown  open  at 
his  approach ;  the  devout  conqueror  dismounted  from  his  horse ; 
and  a  miraculous  image  of  Mary,  the  Conductress,  was  borne 
before  him,  that  the  divine  Virgin  in  person  might  appear  to 
conduct  him  to  the  temple  of  her  Son,  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia.  But,  after  the  first  transport  of  devotion  and  pride, 
he  sighed  at  the  dreary  prospect  of  solitude  and  ruin.  The 
palace  was  defiled  with  smoke  and  dirt,  and  the  gross  intemper¬ 
ance  of  the  Franks ;  whole  streets  had  been  consumed  by  fire, 
or  were  decayed  by  the  injuries  of  time ;  the  sacred  and  profane 
edifices  were  stripped  of  their  ornaments ;  and,  as  if  they  were 
conscious  of  their  approaching  exile,  the  industry  of  the  Latins 
had  been  confined  to  the  work  of  pillage  and  destruction.  Trade 
had  expired  under  the  pressure  of  anarchy  and  distress ;  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  had  decreased  with  the  opulence  of 
the  city.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  Greek  monarch  to  rein¬ 
state  the  nobles  in  the  palaces  of  their  fathers ;  and  the  houses 
or  the  ground  which  they  occupied  were  restored  to  the  families 
that  could  exhibit  a  legal  right  of  inheritance.  But  the  far 
greater  part  was  extinct  or  lost ;  the  vacant  property  had  de¬ 
volved  to  the  lord;  he  repeopled  Constantinople  by  a  liberal 
invitation  to  the  provinces ;  and  the  brave  volunteers  were  seated 
in  the  capital  which  had  been  recovered  by  their  arms.  The 
French  barons  and  the  principal  families  had  retired  with  their 
emperor ;  but  the  patient  and  humble  crowd  of  Latins  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  country,  and  indifferent  to  the  change  of  masters. 
Instead  of  banishing  the  factories  of  the  Pisans,  Venetians,  and 
Genoese,  the  prudent  conqueror  accepted  their  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance,  encouraged  their  industry,  confirmed  their  privileges, 
and  allowed  them  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  proper 
magistrates.  Of  these  nations,  the  Pisans  and  Venetians  pre¬ 
served  their  respective  quarters  in  the  city;  but  the  services 
and  powers  of  the  Genoese  deserved  at  the  same  time  the 
gratitude17  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks.  Their  independent 

T‘  [The  Genoese  had  sent  ships,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Njmphwnni ; 
but  these  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  be  of  actual  service.] 
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colony  was  first  planted  at  the  sea-port  town  of  Heraclea  in 
Thrace.  They  were  speedily  recalled,  and  settled  in  the  ex¬ 
clusive  possession  of  the  snbnrb  of  Galata,  an  advantageous 
post,  in  which  they  revived  the  commerce,  and  insulted  the 
majesty,  of  the  Byzantine  empire.2* 

The  recovery  of  Constantinople  was  celebrated  as  the  ®ra 
of  a  new  empire :  the  conqueror,  alone,  and  by  the  right  of  *°£ithe, 
the  sword,  renewed  his  coronation  in  the  church  of  St.  8ophia ;  the  yonnc 
and  the  name  and  honours  of  John  Lascaris,  his  pupil  and  law-  a  d.  imi, 
ful  sovereign,  were  insensibly  abolished.  But  his  claims  still 
lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  the  royal  youth  must 
speedily  attain  the  years  of  manhood  and  ambition.  By  fear 
or  conscience,  Palsologus  was  restrained  from  dipping  his 
hands  in  innocent  and  royal  blood ;  but  the  anxiety  of  an 
usurper  and  a  parent  urged  him  to  secure  his  throne  by  one  of 
those  imperfect  crimes  so  familiar  to  the  modern  Greeks.  The 
loss  of  sight  incapacitated  the  young  prince  for  the  active  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  world :  instead  of  the  brutal  violence  of  tearing  out 
his  eyes,  the  visual  nerve  was  destroyed  by  the  intense  glare  of 
a  red-hot  bason,**  and  John  Lascaris  was  removed  to  a  distant 
castle,  where  he  spent  many  years  in  privacy  and  oblivion. 

Such  cool  and  deliberate  guilt  may  seem  incompatible  with  re¬ 
morse  ;  but,  if  Michael  could  trust  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  he 
was  not  inaccessible  to  the  reproaches  and  vengeance  of  man¬ 
kind,  which  he  had  provoked  by  cruelty  and  treason.  His 
cruelty  imposed  on  a  servile  court  the  duties  of  applause  or 
silence ;  but  the  clergy  had  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
their  invisible  master;  and  their  holy  legions  were  led  by  a 
prelate,  whose  character  was  above  the  temptations  of  hope  or 
fear.  After  a  short  abdication  of  his  dignity,  Arsenins*0  had 


■  See  Paehymer  (1.  3,  o.  28-83),  Acropolita  (e.  88),  Nloephonu  Gregoras  (1.  iv. 
7),  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject  Latins,  Duoange  (1.  v.  c.  80,  81). 

9  Thin  milder  invention  for  extinguishing  the  sight  was  tried  by  the  philosopher 
Democritus  on  himself,  when  he  sought  to  withdraw  his  mind  from  the  risible 
world  :  a  foolish  story !  The  word  abactnare,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  has  furnished 
Ducange  (Gloss.  Latin.)  with  an  opportunity  to  review  the  various  modes  of 
blinding :  the  more  violent  were,  scooping,  burning  with  an  iron  or  hot  vinegar, 
and  binding  the  head  with  a  strong  oord  till  the  eyee  burst  from  their  sockets. 
Ingenious  tyrants  ! 

10  See  the  first  retreat  and  restoration  of  Arsenins,  in  Pachymer  (1.  iL  o.  16,  l. 

in.  c.  1,  3),  and  Nioephorus  Gregoras  (1.  iii.  e.  1. 1.  iv.  e.  1).  Posterity  justly  aoeutcd 
the  and  fatvni*  of  Arseniua,  the  virtoee  of  an  hermit,  the  vioes  of  a  minister 

(l.  xi L  c.  2). 
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consented  to  ascend  the  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  preside  in  the  restoration  of  the  church.  His  pious 
simplicity  was  long  deceived  by  the  arts  of  PalsBologus ;  and 
his  patience  and  submission  might  soothe  the  usurper,  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  safety  of  the  young  prince.  On  the  news  of  his  in¬ 
human  treatment,  the  patriarch  unsheathed  the  spiritual  sword ; 
and  superstition,  on  this  occasion,  was  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  justice.  In  a  synod  of  bishops,  who  were  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  example  of  his  zeal,  the  patriarch  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  excommunication;  though  his  prudence  still  repeated 
the  name  of  Michael  in  the  public  prayers.  The  eastern  pre¬ 
lates  had  not  adopted  the  dangerous  maxims  of  ancient  Borne; 
nor  did  they  presume  to  enforce  their  censures,  by  deposing 
princes,  or  absolving  nations  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance. 
But  the  Christian  who  had  been  separated  from  God  and  the 
church  became  an  object  of  horror;  and,  in  a  turbulent  and 
fanatic  capital,  that  horror  might  arm  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
or  inflame  a  sedition  of  the  people.  Palceologus  felt  his  danger, 
confessed  his  guilt,  and  deprecated  his  judge :  the  act  was  irre¬ 
trievable  ;  the  prize  was  obtained ;  and  the  most  rigorous  pen¬ 
ance,  which  he  solicited,  would  have  raised  the  sinner  to  the 
reputation  of  a  saint.  The  unrelenting  patriarch  refused  to 
announce  any  means  of  atonement  or  any  hopes  of  mercy; 
and  condescended  only  to  pronounce  that,  for  so  great  a  crime, 
great  indeed  must  be  the  satisfaction.  “Do  you  require," 
said  Michael,  “that  I  should  abdicate  the  empire?"  And  at 
these  words  he  offered,  or  seemed  to  offer,  the  sword  of  state. 
Arsenins  eagerly  grasped  this  pledge  of  sovereignty ;  but,  when 
he  perceived  that  the  emperor  was  unwilling  to  purchase  abso¬ 
lution  at  so  dear  a  rate,  he  indignantly  escaped  to  his  cell,  and 
left  the  royal  sinner  kneeling  and  weeping  before  the  door.*1 

The  danger  and  scandal  of  thiB  excommunication  subsisted 
above  three  years,  till  the  popular  clamour  was  assuaged  by 
time  and  repentance ;  till  the  brethren  of  Arsenins  condemned 
his  inflexible  spirit,  so  repugnant  to  the  unbounded  forgiveness 
of  the  gospel.  The  emperor  had  artfully  insinuated  that,  if 
he  were  still  rejected  at  home,  he  might  seek,  in  the  Boman 

81  The  orime  and  exoommnnioation  of  Miohael  are  fairly  told  by  Pachynter 
(1.  iii.  o.  10, 14,  19,  Ac.),  and  Gregoras  (1.  iv.  o.  4).  Hie  confession  and  penance 
restored  their  freedom. 
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pontiff,  a  more  indulgent  judge ;  but  it  was  far  more  easy  and 
effectual  to  find  or  to  place  that  judge  at  the  head  of  the 
Byzantine  church.  Arsenius  was  involved  in  a  vague  rumour 
of  conspiracy  and  disaffection ;  some  irregular  steps  in  his  ordi¬ 
nation  and  government  were  liable  to  censure  ;  a  synod  deposed 
him  from  the  episcopal  office ;  and  he  was  transported  under  a 
guard  of  soldiers  to  a  small  island  of  the  Propontis.  Before  his 
exile,  he  sullenly  requested  that  a  strict  account  might  be 
taken  of  the  treasures  of  the  church ;  boasted  that  his  whole 
riches,  three  pieces  of  gold,  had  been  earned  by  transcribing 
the  Psalms ;  continued  to  assert  the  freedom  of  his  mind ;  and 
denied,  with  his  last  breath,  the  pardon  which  was  implored 
by  the  royal  sinner.82  After  some  delay,  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Hadrianople,  was  translated  to  the  Byzantine  throne ;  but  his 
authority  was  found  insufficient  to  support  the  absolution  of 
the  emperor;  and  Joseph,  a  reverend  monk,  was  substituted  to 
that  important  function.  This  edifying  scene  was  represented 
in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  people ;  at  the  end  of  six 
years,  the  humble  penitent  was  restored  to  the  communion  of 
the  faithful ;  and  humanity  will  rejoice  that  a  milder  treatment 
of  the  captive  Lascaris  was  stipulated  as  a  proof  of  his  remorse. 
But  the  spirit  of  Arsenius  still  survived  in  a  powerful  faction 
of  the  monks  and  clergy,  who  persevered  above  forty-eight 
years  in  an  obstinate  schism.  Their  scruples  were  treated 
with  tenderness  and  respect  by  Michael  and  his  son ;  and  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Arsenites  was  the  serious  labour  of  the 
church  and  state.  In  the  confidence  of  fanaticism,  they  had 
proposed  to  try  their  cause  by  a  miracle ;  and,  when  the  two 
papers  that  contained  their  own  and  the  adverse  cause  were 
cast  into  a  fiery  brazier,  they  expected  that  the  Catholic  verity 
would  be  respected  by  the  flames.  Alas  I  the  two  papers  were 
indiscriminately  consumed,  and  this  unforeseen  accident  pro¬ 
duced  the  union  of  a  day,  and  renewed  the  quarrel  of  an  age.83 

n  I'aohymer  nUtu  the  exile  of  Arsenide  (1.  v.  e.  1*161;  he  was  one  of  the 
eommi Maries  who  Tinted  him  in  the  desert  island.  The  last  testament  of  the 
unforgiving  patriarch  is  >tiU  extant  (Du  pin,  BibliothAque  EoclAsiastique,  tom.  x. 
P  W). 

M  Paehymer  (L  rii.  c.  22)  relates  this  mlraeukras  trial  like  a  philosopher,  and 
treats  with  similar  contempt  a  plot  of  the  Arsenites,  to  hide  a  revelation  in  the 
eoAn  of  some  old  saint  (1.  vii.  e.  18).  He  compensates  this  incredulity  by  an  im* 
age  that  weeps,  another  that  bleeds  (L  vii.  e.  SO),  and  the  miraculous  cures  of  a 
deal  and  a  mote  patient  (1.  xi.  e.  82). 
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The  final  treaty  displayed  the  victory  of  the  Ar&enites ;  the 
clergy  abstained  daring  forty  days  from  all  ecclesiastical  func¬ 
tions  ;  a  slight  penance  was  imposed  on  the  laity ;  the  body  of 
Arsenins  was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary ;  and  in  the  name  of 
the  departed  saint  the  prince  and  people  were  released  from  the 
sins  of  their  fathers.** 

The  establishment  of  his  family  was  the  motive,  or  at  least 
the  pretence,  of  the  crime  of  Palaeologus ;  and  he  was  impatient 
to  confirm  the  succession,  by  sharing  with  his  eldest  son  the 
honours  of  the  purple.  Andronicus,  afterwards  samara ed  the 
Elder,  was  proclaimed  and  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age ;  and,  from  the  first  sera  of  a 
prolix  and  inglorious  reign,  he  held  that  august  title  nine 
years  as  the  colleague,  and  fifty  as  the  successor,  of  his  father. 
Michael  himself,  had  he  died  in  a  private  station,  would  have 
been  thought  more  worthy  of  the  empire ;  and  the  assaults  of 
his  temporal  and  spiritual  enemies  left  him  few  moments  to 
labour  for  his  own  fame  or  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  He 
wrested  from  the  Franks  several  of  the  noblest  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Rhodes;*6  his  brother  Con¬ 
stantine  was  sent  to  command  in  Malvasia  and  Sparta ;  and 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Morea,  from  Argos  and  Napoli  to  Cape 
Tsenarus,  was  repossessed  by  the  Greeks.**  This  effusion  of 
Christian  blood  was  loudly  condemned  by  the  patriarch ;  and 
the  insolent  priest  presumed  to  interpose  his  fears  and  scruples 
between  the  arms  of  princes.  But,  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
Western  conquests,  the  countries  beyond  the  Hellespont  were 
left  naked  to  the  Turks ;  and  their  depredations  verified  the 
prophecy  of  a  dying  senator,  that  the  recovery  of  Constantinople 
would  be  the  ruin  of  Asia.  The  victories  of  Michael  were 
achieved  by  his  lieutenants ;  his  sword  rusted  in  the  palace ; 
and,  in  the  transactions  of  the  emperor  with  the  popes  and  the 

M  The  story  of  the  Arsenitee  is  spread  through  the  thirteen  books  of  Pachymei 
Their  union  and  triumph  are  reserved  for  Nioephorus  Gregoras  (L  viL  o.  9),  who 
neither  loves  nor  esteems  these  sectaries. 

*  [These  islands  were  subject  to  Michael,  but  not  oonquered  by  him ;  set 
Appendix  18.] 

30  [Michael  released  William  Villehardouin,  prince  of  Aohaia,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pelagonia  (see  above,  p.  459).  For  his  liberty 
William  undertook  to  become  a  vassal  of  the  Empire,  and  to  hand  over  to  Michael 
the  fortresses  of  Misithra,  Mains  and  Monembasia.  See  (besides  Pach yxnece*. 
Gibbon's  souroe)  the  Chronicle  of  Morea,  ed.  by  John  Schmitt,  London,  1994.] 
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king  of  Naples,  his  political  arts  were  stained  with  cruelty  and 
fraud.*7 

I.  The  Vatican  was  the  most  natural  refuge  of  a  Latin  em- 
peror,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  throne ;  and  pope  Urban 
the  Fourth  appeared  to  pity  the  misfortunes,  and  vindicate  the  ^ 
cause,  of  the  fugitive,  Baldwin.  A  crusade,  with  plenary  indul¬ 
gence,  was  preached  by  hiB  command  against  the  schismatic 
Greeks ;  he  excommunicated  their  allies  and  adherents ;  soli¬ 
cited  Louis  the  Ninth  in  favour  of  his  kinsman ;  and  demanded 
a  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastic  revenues  of  France  and  England  for 
the  service  of  the  holy  war."  The  subtile  Greek,  who  watched 
the  rising  tempest  of  the  West,  attempted  to  suspend  or  soothe 
the  hostility  of  the  pope,  by  suppliant  embassies  and  respectful 
letters ;  but  he  insinuated  that  the  establishment  of  peace  must 
prepare  the  reconciliation  and  obedience  of  the  Eastern  church. 
The  Roman  court  could  not  be  deceived  by  so  gross  an  artifice ; 
and  Michael  was  admonished  that  the  repentance  of  the  son 
should  precede  the  forgiveness  of  the  father ;  and  that  faith  (an 
ambiguous  word)  was  the  only  basis  of  friendship  and  alliance. 
After  a  long  and  affected  delay,  the  approach  of  danger  and 
the  importunity  of  Gregory  the  Tenth  compelled  him  to  enter 
on  a  more  serious  negotiation ;  he  alleged  the  example  of  the 
great  Vataces ;  and  the  Greek  clergy,  who  understood  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  their  prince,  were  not  alarmed  by  the  first  steps  of 
reconciliation  and  respect.  But,  when  he  pressed  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  treaty,  they  strenuously  declared  that  the  Latins, 
though  not  in  name,  were  heretics  in  fact,  and  that  they  de¬ 
spised  those  strangers  as  the  vilest  and  most  despicable  portion 
of  the  human  race."  It  was  the  task  of  the  emperor  to  per¬ 
suade,  to  corrupt,  to  intimidate,  the  most  popular  ecclesiastics, 
to  gain  the  vote  of  each  individual,  and  alternately  to  urge  the 
arguments  of  Christian  charity  and  the  public  welfare.  The 


rOf  the  xiii  book*  of  Paohymer,  the  ftra t  six  (an  the  irth  and  xth  of  Ni- 
cepborue  Gregoraa)  contain  the  reign  of  Michael,  at  the  time  of  whoee  death  he 
wm  fortj  jean  of  age.  Instead  of  breaking,  like  hie  editor  the  Ptre  Pou&sin, 
hie  hletory  into  two  parte,  I  follow  Dueange  and  Cooein,  who  number  the  xiii  booke 
in  one  eerie*. 

M  Dueange,  Hiat.  de  C.  P.  1.  ▼.  c.  89,  Ac.  from  the  Epietlee  of  Urban  IV. 
m  From  their  mercantile  intercoarea  with  the  Venetiane  and  Genoeee,  they 
branded  the  Latina  aa  cdw|A«i  and  (Pachymer,  1.  ▼.  e.  10).  “  Some  are 

heretic*  in  name ;  othere,  like  the  Latina,  in  fact,"  said  the  learned  Veccua  (1.  v.  c. 
1*2),  who  eoon  afterward*  became  a  oonrert  (c.  18,  16),  and  a  patriarch  (o.  84). 
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texts  of  the  fathers  and  the  arms  of  the  Franks  were  balanced 
in  the  theological  and  political  scale ;  and,  without  approving 
the  addition  to  the  Nicene  creed,  the  most  moderate  were 
taught  to  confess  that  the  two  hostile  propositions  of  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Father  by  the  Son,  and  of  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  might  be  reduced  to  a  safe  and  catholic 
sense.40  The  supremacy  of  the  pope  was  a  doctrine  more  easy 
to  conceive,  but  more  painful  to  acknowledge  ;  yet  Michael  re¬ 
presented  to  his  monks  and  prelates  that  they  might  submit 
to  name  the  Roman  bishop  as  the  first  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
that  their  distance  and  discretion  would  guard  the  liberties  of 
the  Eastern  church  from  the  mischievous  consequences  of  the 
right  of  appeal.  He  protested  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  life 
and  empire  rather  than  yield  the  smallest  point  of  orthodox 
faith  or  national  independence ;  and  this  declaration  was  sealed 
and  ratified  by  a  golden  bull.  The  patriarch  Joseph  withdrew 
to  a  monastery,  to  resign  or  resume  his  throne,  according  to 
the  event  of  the  treaty;  the  letters  of  union  and  obedience 
were  subscribed  by  the  emperor,  his  son  Andronicus,  and  thirty- 
five  archbishops  and  metropolitans,  with  their  respective  synods ; 
and  the  episcopal  list  was  multiplied  by  many  dioceses  which 
were  annihilated  under  the  yoke  of  the  infidels.  An  embassy 
was  composed  of  some  trusty  ministers  and  prelates ;  they  em¬ 
barked  for  Italy,  with  rich  ornaments  and  rare  perfumes  for  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter ;  and  their  secret  orders  authorised  and  re¬ 
commended  a  boundless  compliance.  They  were  received  in 
[i.D.  mu  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  by  pope  Gregory  the  Tenth,  at 
the  head  of  five  hundred  bishops.41  He  embraced  with  tears 
his  long-lost  and  repentant  children;  accepted  the  oath  of  the 
ambassadors,  who  abjured  the  schism  in  the  name  of  the  two 
emperors;  adorned  the  prelates  with  the  ring  and  mitre; 
chaunted  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  Nicene  creed,  with  the 
addition  of  Jilioque ;  and  rejoiced  in  the  union  of  the  East  and 
West,  which  had  been  reserved  for  his  reign.  To  consummate 


40  In  this  class  we  may  plaoe  Paohymer  himself,  whose  copious  and  candid 
narrative  oooupies  the  vth  and  vith  books  of  his  history.  Yet  the  Greek  is  silent  on 
the  council  of  Lyons,  and  seems  to  believe  that  the  popes  always  resided  in  Borne 
and  Italy. 

41  See  the  Acts  of  the  Oounoil  of  Lyons  in  the  year  1274.  Fleuiy,  Hist 
Eoolfoiastique,  tom.  xviii.  p.  181-199.  Dupin,  Bibliot.  Eooles.  tom.  x.  p  135. 
[George  Aoropolites  was  the  chief  ambassador  of  Michael.] 
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this  pious  work,  the  Byzantine  deputies  were  speedily  followed 
by  the  pope’s  nuncios ;  and  their  instruction  discloses  the  policy 
of  the  Vatican,  which  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  vain  title 
of  supremacy.  After  viewing  the  temper  of  the  prince  and 
people,  they  were  enjoined  to  absolve  the  schismatic  clergy 
who  should  subscribe  and  swear  their  abjuration  and  obedience ; 
to  establish  in  all  the  churches  the  use  of  the  perfect  creed ; 
to  prepare  the  entrance  of  a  cardinal  legate,  with  the  full 
powers  and  dignity  of  his  office ;  and  to  instruct  the  emperor 
in  the  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from  the  temporal 
protection  of  the  Roman  pontiff.4* 

Bnt  they  found  a  country  without  a  friend,  a  nation  in  which  m* 
the  names  of  Borne  and  Union  were  pronounced  with  abhorrence.  «>•  a™**.. 

*•  v  a.d.  1977* 

The  patriarch  Joseph  was  indeed  removed  ;  his  place  was  filled  iaw 
by  Veccus,41  an  ecclesiastic  of  learning  and  moderation ;  and  the 
emperor  was  still  nrged  by  the  same  motives,  to  persevere  in 
the  same  professions.  Bat,  in  his  private  language,  Pal©ologus 
affected  to  deplore  the  pride,  and  to  blame  the  innovations,  of 
the  Latins ;  and,  while  he  debased  his  character  by  this  double 
hypocrisy,  he  justified  and  punished  the  opposition  of  his  subjects. 

By  the  joint  suffrage  of  the  new  and  the  ancient  Borne,  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against  the  obstinate  schis¬ 
matics  :  the  censures  of  the  church  were  executed  by  the  sword 
of  Michael ;  on  the  failure  of  persuasion,  he  tried  the  arguments 
of  prison  and  exile,  of  whipping  and  mutilation :  those  touch¬ 
stones,  says  an  historian,  of  cowards  and  the  brave.  Two  Greeks 
still  reigned  in  jEtolia,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly,  with  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  despots ;  they  had  yielded  to  the  sovereign  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  but  they  rejected  the  chains  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
supported  their  refusal  by  successful  arms.  Under  their  pro¬ 
tection,  the  fugitive  monks  and  bishops  assembled  in  hostile 
synods,  and  retorted  the  name  of  heretic  with  the  galling  ad¬ 
dition  of  apostate;  the  prince  of  Trebizond  was  tempted  to 


•This  curious  instruction,  which  haa  been  drawn  with  more  or  leas  honeaty  by 
Wading  and  Leo  A  11a tins  from  the  archives  of  the  Vatioan,  ia  given  in  an  abetraet 
or  version  by  Pleury  (tom.  xviii.  p.  25225ft). 

41  [Johannes  Veccus  (Patriarch,  1*275)  sraa  the  chief  theologian  who  supported 
the  Union.  H  i  work.  On  the  Union  and  Peace  of  the  Churches  of  Old  and  New 
Rome,  and  others  on  the  same  sub)eet,  were  published  in  the  Gracia  Orthodoza  of 
Leo  Allatiue  (vol.  i.,  1S52)  and  will  be  found  in  Migne,  P.  G.  vol.  141.  His  most 
formidable  controversial  opponent,  Gregory  of  Cyprus  (for  whose  works  see  Migne, 
vol  141),  became  Patriarch  in  12&8.J 
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assume  the  forfeit  title  of  emperor;  and  even  the  Latina oi 
Negropont,  Thebes,  Athens,  and  the  Morea  forgot  the  menu 
of  the  convert,  to  join,  with  open  or  clandestine  aid,  the  enemie- 
of  PalsBologos.  His  favourite  generals,  of  his  own  blood  uri 
family,  successively  deserted  or  betrayed  the  sacrilegious  tras 
His  sister  Eulogia,  a  niece,  and  two  female  cousins,  conspired 
against  him ;  another  niece,  Mary  queen  of  Bulgaria,  negotiated 
his  ruin  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt ;  and  in  the  public  eye  their 
treason  was  consecrated  as  the  most  sublime  virtue.44  To  the 
pope’s  nuncios,  who  urged  the  consummation  of  the  work. 
Palaeologus  exposed  a  naked  recital  of  all  that  he  had  doneanc 
suffered  for  their  sake.  They  were  assured  that  the  guilty 
sectaries,  of  both  sexes  and  every  rank,  had  been  deprived 
of  their  honours,  their  fortunes,  and  their  liberty:  a  spread¬ 
ing  list  of  confiscation  and  punishment,  which  involved  many 
persons,  the  dearest  to  the  emperor,  or  the  best  deserving  of 
his  favour.  They  were  conducted  to  the  prison,  to  behold 
four  princes  of  the  royal  blood  chained  in  the  four  comers,  acd 
shaking  their  fetterB  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  rage.  Two  s' 
these  captives  were  afterwards  released,  the  one  by  gubmisiK 
the  other  by  death ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  their  two  companions 
was  chastised  by  the  loss  of  their  eyes ;  and  the  Greeks,  the 
least  adverse  to  the  union,  deplore  that  cruel  and  inauspicious 
tragedy.46  Persecutors  must  expect  the  hatred  of  those  whon 
they  oppress ;  but  they  commonly  find  some  consolation  in  the 
testimony  of  their  conscience,  the  applause  of  their  party,  ant!, 
perhaps,  the  success  of  their  undertaking.  But  the  hypocrisy 
of  Michael,  which  was  prompted  only  by  political  motives,  mnsi 
have  forced  him  to  hate  himself,  to  despise  his  followers,  and 
to  esteem  and  envy  the  rebel  champions,  by  whom  he  «•' 
detested  and  despised.46  While  his  violence  was  abhorred  & 

44  This  frank  and  authentic  confession  of  Michael’s  distress  is  exhibited  in  br 
barons  Latin  by  Ogerius,  who  signs  himself  Protonotarins  Interpretnzn,  and  in: 
scribed  by  Wading  from  the  Mss.  of  the  Vatican  (a.d.  1278,  No.  3).  His  Aniub 
the  Francisoan  order,  the  Fratres  Minorea,  in  xvii  volumes  in  folio  (Borne,  17411, I 
have  now  accidentally  seen  among  the  waste  paper  of  a  bookseller. 

44  See  the  vith  book  of  Pachymer,  particularly  the  chapters  1, 11, 16, 18,  24-f! 
He  is  the  more  credible,  as  he  speaks  of  this  persecution  with  less  anger 
sorrow. 

48  [Finlay  showB  no  mercy  to  Miohael.  11  He  was  a  type  of  the  empire  he  f* 
established  and  transmitted  to  his  descendants.  He  was  selfish,  hypocritical, 
and  accomplished,  an  inborn  liar,  vain,  meddling,  ambitions,  cruel  and  rapaoiom 
He  has  gained  renown  in  history  as  the  restorer  of  the  Eastern  Empire ;  he  o#1 
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Constantinople,  at  Borne  his  slowness  was  arraigned  and  his 
sincerity  suspected ;  till  at  length  pope  Martin  the  Fourth  u.d.  i*oi 
excluded  the  Greek  emperor  from  the  pale  of  a  church  into 
which  he  was  striving  to  reduce  a  schismatic  people.  No  sooner 
had  the  tyrant  expired  than  the  union  was  dissolved  and  ab-  The  onion 
jured  by  unanimous  consent ;  the  churches  were  purified  ;  the  a.d.  i*b  ' 
penitents  were  reconciled ;  and  his  son  Andronious,  after  weep¬ 
ing  the  sins  and  errors  of  his  youth,  most  piously  denied  his 
father  the  burial  of  a  prince  and  a  Christian.47 

II .  In  the  distress  of  the  Latins,  the  walls  and  towers  of  cbArie. 
Constantinople  had  fallen  to  decay ;  they  were  restored  and  *”  d 
fortified  by  the  policy  of  Michael,  who  deposited  a  plenteous 
store  of  corn  and  salt  provisions,  to  sustain  the  siege  which  he» 
might  hourly  expect  from  the  resentment  of  the  Western  powers. 

Of  these,  the  sovereign  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  the  most  for¬ 
midable  neighbour;  but,  as  long  as  they  were  possessed  by 
Mainfroy,  the  bastard  of  Frederic  the  Second,  his  monarchy  uunfrodi 
was  the  bulwark  rather  than  the  annoyance  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  The  usurper,  though  a  brave  and  active  prince,  was 
sufficiently  employed  in  the  defence  of  his  throne ;  his  proscrip¬ 
tion  by  successive  popes  had  separated  Mainfroy  from  the 
common  cause  of  the  Latins ;  and  the  forces  that  might  have 
besieged  Constantinople  were  detained  in  a  crusade  against  the 
domestic  enemy  of  Borne.  The  prize  of  her  avenger,  the  crown 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  won  and  worn  by  the  brother  of  8t. 

Louis,  by  Charles,  count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  who  led  the 
chivalry  of  France  on  this  holy  expedition.48  The  disaffection 
of  his  Christian  subjects  compelled  Mainfroy  to  enlist  a  colony 
of  Saracens,  whom  his  father  had  planted  in  Apulia ;  and  this 


in  be  execrated  as  the  corrupter  of  the  Greek  race,  for  his  reign  affords  a  signal 
example  of  the  extent  to  which  a  nation  may  bo  degraded  by  the  misconduct  of  its 
sovereign  when  he  is  entrusted  with  despotio  power  ”  (vol.  8.  p.  872).] 

47  Paohymer,  1.  rii.  o.  I  ll,  17.  The  speeoh  of  Andronious  the  Elder  (lib.  xii. 
c.  2)  is  a  cunous  reoord,  which  proves  that,  if  the  Greeks  were  the  slaves  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  emperor  was  not  leas  the  slave  of  superstition  and  the  clergy. 

44  The  b*'«t  accounts,  the  nearest  the  time,  the  most  full  and  entertaining,  of 
the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjon,  may  be  found  in  the  Florentine  Chronicles 
of  Rioordano  Mel  os  pin*  [leg.  MalespinP  (o.  178-198)  and  Giovanni  Villanl  (1.  vil. 
c.  1  10,  28-30),  which  are  published  by  Muratori  in  the  viiith  and  xiiith  volumes  of 
the  historians  of  Italy.  In  his  Annals  (tom  xl.  p.  86-72),  he  has  abridged  these 
groat  events,  which  are  likewise  described  in  the  Istoria  Civile  of  Giannone  (tom. 
u.  1.  xix.  ;  tom.  ui.  L  xx.).  'The  chronicle  attributed  to  Malespini  has  been  proved 
not  to  be  original  but  to  depend  on  Viliam.  See  Sch^ffer-Boicborat,  in  Sybels 
Historische  ZeiUchnft,  24,  p.  274  9qq.  (1870).] 
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odious  succour  will  explain  the  defiance  of  the  Catholic  hero, 
who  rejected  all  terms  of  accommodation :  “  Bear  this  message," 
said  Charles,  “  to  the  sultan  of  Nocera,  that  God  and  the  sword 
are  umpire  between  us ;  and  that  he  shall  either  send  me  to 
paradise,  or  I  will  send  him  to  the  pit  of  hell  The  armies 
met,  and,  though  I  am  ignorant  of  Mainfroy’s  doom  in  the  other 
world,  in  this  he  lost  his  friends,  his  kingdom,  and  his  life,  in 
the  bloody  battle  of  Benevento.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  im¬ 
mediately  peopled  with  a  warlike  race  of  French  nobles ;  and 
their  aspiring  leader  embraced  the  future  conquest  of  Africa, 
Greece,  and  Palestine.  The  most  specious  reasons  might  point 
his  first  arms  against  the  Byzantine  empire ;  and  Palmologus, 
diffident  of  his  own  strength,  repeatedly  appealed  from  the  am¬ 
bition  of  Charles  to  the  humanity  of  St.  Louis,  who  still  pre¬ 
served  a  just  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  his  ferocious  brother. 
For  a  while  the  attention  of  that  brother  was  confined  at  home 
by  the  invasion  of  Conradin,  the  last  heir  of  the  Imperial  house 
of  Swabia;  but  the  hapless  boy  sunk  in  the  unequal  conflict; 
and  his  execution  on  a  public  scaffold  taught  the  rivals  of  Charles 
to  tremble  for  their  heads  as  well  as  their  dominions.  A  second 
respite  was  obtained  by  the  last  crusade  of  St.  Louis  to  the 
African  coast;  and  the  double  motive  of  interest  and  duty 
urged  the  king  of  Naples  to  assist,  with  his  powers  and  his 
presence,  the  holy  enterprise.  The  death  of  St.  Louis  released 
him  from  the  importunity  of  a  virtuous  censor ;  the  king  of 
Tunis  confessed  himself  the  tributary  and  vassal  of  the  crown 
of  Sicily ;  and  the  boldest  of  the  French  knights  were  free  to 
enlist  under  his  banner  against  the  Greek  empire.  A  treaty 
and  a  marriage  united  his  interest  with  the  house  of  Courtenay ; 
his  daughter,  Beatrice,  was  promised  to  Philip,  son  and  heir  of 
the  emperor  Baldwin ;  a  pension  of  six  hundred  ounces  of  gold 
was  allowed  for  his  maintenance ;  and  his  generous  father  dis¬ 
tributed  among  his  allies  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  the 
East,  reserving  only  Constantinople,  and  one  day’s  journey 
round  the  city,  for  the  Imperial  domain.40  In  this  perilous 
moment,  Palseologus  was  the  most  eager  to  subscribe  the  creed, 
and  implore  the  protection,  of  the  Boman  pontiff,  who  assumed, 
with  propriety  and  weight,  the  character  of  an  angel  of  peace, 

48 Duoange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  v.  o.  49-56,  L  vi.  o.  1-18.  See  Peohymer,  L  iv.  o. 
39, 1.  v.  e.  7-10,  35, 1.  vi.  o.  80,  83,  88,  and  Nioephorus  Oregoras,  1.  it.  5,  1.  v.  1,  6. 
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the  common  father  of  the  Christians.  By  his  voice  the  sword 
of  Charles  was  chained  in  the  scabbard ;  and  the  Greek  ambas¬ 
sadors  beheld  him,  in  the  pope’s  antichamber,  biting  his  ivory 
sceptre  in  a  transport  of  fury,  and  deeply  resenting  the  refusal 
to  enfranchise  and  consecrate  his  arms.  He  appears  to  have 
respected  the  disinterested  mediation  of  Gregory  the  Tenth ; 
but  Charles  was  insensibly  disgusted  by  the  pride  and  partiality 
of  Nicholas  the  Third ;  and  his  attachment  to  his  kindred,  the 
Ursini  family,  alienated  the  most  strenuous  champion  from  the 
service  of  the  church.  The  hostile  league  against  the  Greeks, 
of  Philip  the  Latin  emperor,  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
the  republic  of  Venice,  was  ripened  into  execution ;  and  the 
election  of  Martin  the  Fourth,  a  French  pope,  gave  a  sanction  u  d.  laaoi 
to  the  cause.  Of  the  allies,  Philip  supplied  his  name,  Martin, 
a  bull  of  excommunication,  the  Venetians,  a  squadron  of  forty 
galleys ;  and  the  formidable  powers  of  Charles  consisted  of  forty 
counts,  ten  thousand  men  at  arms,  a  numerous  body  of  infantry, 
and  a  fleet  of  more  than  three  hundred  ships  and  transports.  A 
distant  day  was  appointed  for  assembling  this  mighty  force  in 
the  harbour  of  Brindisi ;  and  a  previous  attempt  was  risked  with 
a  detachment  of  three  hundred  knights,  who  invaded  Albania 
and  besieged  the  fortress  of  Belgrade.  Their  defeat  might 
amuse  with  a  triumph  the  vanity  of  Constantinople ;  but  the 
more  sagacious  Michael,  despairing  of  his  arms,  depended  on 
the  effects  of  a  conspiracy ;  on  the  secret  workings  of  a  rat, 
who  gnawed  the  bow-string10  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant. 

Among  the  proscribed  adherents  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  p*i»0io- 
Jobn  of  Procida  forfeited  a  small  island  of  that  name  in  the£^Vu^' 
bay  of  Naples.  His  birth  was  noble,  but  his  education  was Si^uy.  °l.v. 
learned ;  and,  in  the  poverty  of  exile,  he  was  relieved  by  the 14B0 
practice  of  physic,  which  he  had  studied  in  the  school  of  Sa¬ 
lerno.  Fortune  had  left  him  nothing  to  lose  except  life ;  and 
to  despise  life  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  rebel.  Procida  was 
endowed  with  the  art  of  negotiation,  to  enforce  his  reasons  and 
disguise  his  motives;  and,  in  his  various  transactions  with  na¬ 
tions  and  men,  he  could  persuade  each  party  that  he  laboured 
solely  for  their  interest.  The  new  kingdoms  of  Charles  were 

M  The  reader  of  Herodotus  will  reoolleot  how  miraeuloasly  the  Assyrian  host  of 
Sennacherib  was  disarmed  and  destroyed  (1.  ii.  o.  141). 

vol.  n. — 32 
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afflicted  by  every  species  of  fiscal  and  military  oppression ; M  and 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  Italian  subjects  were  sacrificed  to 
the  greatness  of  their  master  and  the  licentiousness  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  hatred  of  Naples  was  repressed  by  his  presence ; 
but  the  looser  government  of  his  vicegerents  excited  the  con¬ 
tempt,  as  well  as  the  aversion,  of  the  Sicilians ;  the  island  was 
roused  to  a  sense  of  freedom  by  the  eloquence  of  Procida ;  and 
he  displayed  to  every  baron  his  private  interest  in  the  common 
cause.  In  the  confidence  of  foreign  aid,  he  successively  visited 
[Peter  m.]  the  courts  of  the  Greek  emperor  and  of  Peter,  king  of  Arra- 
gon  “  who  possessed  the  maritime  countries  of  Valentia  and 
Catalonia.  To  the  ambitious  Peter  a  crown  was  presented, 
iug.  which  he  might  justly  olaim  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
daughter]  jljajnfr0yi  an(j  by  the  dying  voice  of  Conradin,  who  from  the 
scaffold  had  cast  a  ring  to  his  heir  and  avenger.  PalaBologus 
was  easily  persuaded  to  divert  his  enemy  from  a  foreign  war  by 
a  rebellion  at  home ;  and  a  Greek  subsidy  of  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  ounces  of  gold  was  most  profitably  applied  to  arm  a  Cata¬ 
lan  fleet,  which  sailed  under  an  holy  banner  to  the  specious 
attack  of  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk 
or  beggar,  the  indefatigable  missionary  of  revolt  flew  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  Rome,  and  from  Sicily  to  Saragossa ;  the  treaty 
was  sealed  with  the  signet  of  pope  Nicholas  himself,  the  enemy 
of  Charles;  and  his  deed  of  gift  transferred  the  fiefs  of  8t. 
Peter  from  the  house  of  Anjou  to  that  of  Arragon.  So  widely 
diffused  and  so  freely  circulated,  the  secret  was  preserved  above 
two  years  with  impenetrable  discretion ;  and  each  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  imbibed  the  maxim  of  Peter,  who  declared  that  he 
would  cut  off  his  left  hand,  if  it  were  conscious  of  the  intentions 
of  his  right.  The  mine  was  prepared  with  deep  and  dangerous 
artifice ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  instant  explo¬ 
sion  of  Palermo  were  the  effect  of  accident  or  design. 

On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  a  procession  of  the  disarmed  citizens 
visited  a  church  without  the  walls ;  and  a  noble  damsel  was 

51  Aooording  to  Sabas  Malaspina  (Hist.  Sioula,  1.  iii.  o.  16,  in  Muratori,  tom. 
viii.  p.  882),  a  zealous  Guelph,  the  subjects  of  Charles,  who  had  reviled  Mainfroy 
as  a  wolf,  began  to  regret  him  as  a  lamb ;  and  he  justifies  their  discontent  b j  the 
oppressions  of  the  French  government  (1.  vi.  o.  2,  7).  See  the  Sicilian  manifesto 
in  Nioholas  Specialis  (1.  i.  o.  11,  in  Muratori,  tom.  x.  p.  980). 

M  See  the  character  and  counsels  of  Peter  of  Arragon,  in  Mariana  (Hist.  Hispan. 
1.  xiv.  o.  6,  tom.  ii.  p.  183).  The  reader  forgives  the  Jesuits  defects,  in  favour 
always  of  his  style,  and  often  of  his  sense. 
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rudely  insulted  by  a  French  soldier.6*  The  ravisher  was  in¬ 
stantly  punished  with  death ;  and,  if  the  people  was  at  first 
scattered  by  a  military  force,  their  numbers  and  fury  prevailed : 
the  conspirators  seized  the  opportunity;  the  flame  spread  over The  sioUi- 
the  island;  and  eight  thousand  French  were  exterminated  in^.X* 
a  promiscuous  massacre,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers.64  From  every  city  the  banners  of  freedom 
and  the  church  were  displayed ;  the  revolt  was  inspired  by  the 
presence  or  the  soul  of  Procida ;  and  Peter  of  Arragon,  who 
sailed  from  the  African  coast  to  Palermo,  was  saluted  as  the  king 
and  saviour  of  the  isle.  By  the  rebellion  of  a  people  on  whom 
he  had  so  long  trampled  with  impunity,  Charles  was  astonished 
and  confounded ;  and  in  the  first  agony  of  grief  and  devotion 
he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  “0  God!  if  thou  hast  decreed  to 
hnmble  me,  grant  me  at  least  a  gentle  and  gradual  descent 
from  the  pinnacle  of  greatness”.  His  fleet  and  army,  which 
already  filled  the  sea-ports  of  Italy,  were  hastily  recalled  from 
the  service  of  the  Grecian  war ;  and  the  situation  of  Messina 
exposed  that  town  to  the  first  storm  of  his  revenge.  Feeble 
in  themselves,  and  yet  hopeless  of  foreign  succour,  the  citizens 
would  have  repented  and  submitted,  on  the  assurance  of  full 
pardon  and  their  ancient  privileges.  But  the  pride  of  the 
monarch  was  already  rekindled ;  and  the  most  fervent  in¬ 
treaties  of  the  legate  could  extort  no  more  than  a  promise,  that 
he  would  forgive  the  remainder,  after  a  chosen  list  of  eight 
hundred  rebels  had  been  yielded  to  his  discretion.  The  de¬ 
spair  of  the  Messinese  renewed  their  courage ;  Peter  of  Arra¬ 
gon  approached  to  their  relief ; 66  and  his  rival  was  driven  back 


u  Alter  enumerating  the  suffering*  of  hit  country,  Nicholas  Sped  alls  adds, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Italian  jealousy,  Qua  omnia  at  graviora  quidem,  ut  arbitror, 
patienti  ammo  Siculi  toleraseent,  nisi  (quod  primum  ounotis  dominantibus  caven 
dam  est)  alien**  foemina*  invasitsent  (1.  1.  a.  2,  p.  924). 

M  The  French  were  long  taught  to  remember  this  bloody  lesson  :  “  II  I  am 
provoked,”  said  Henry  the  Fourth,  “  I  will  breakfast  at  Milan,  and  dine  at 
Naples “  Your  Majesty."  replied  the  Spanish  ambassador,  “  may  perhaps 
arrive  in  Sicily  for  vespers.” 

M  This  revolt,  with  the  subsequent  victory,  are  related  by  two  national  writers, 
Bartbolemy  a  Neocastro  (in  Mara  tori,  tom.  ziii.  [and  in  Del  Re,  Cronisti  e  scrittori, 
vol  2])  and  Nicholas  Specials  (in  Muraiori,  tom.  x.).  the  one  a  contemporary,  the 
other  of  the  next  century.  The  patriot  Spedali*  disclaims  ths  name  of  rebellion 
and  ail  previous  correspondence  with  Peter  of  Arragon  (nuilo  oommonioato  ooosllio), 
who  happensd  to  be  with  a  fleet  and  army  on  the  African  coast  (1.  i.  c.  4,  9).  [For 
the  Sicilian  vespers  and  the  sequel,  see  also  the  oon temporary  chronicle  of  Bernard 
d'Eeclot  (an  obsoure  figure),  which  is  published  by  Buehon  in  his  Chroniques 
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by  the  failure  of  provision,  and  the  terrors  of  the  equinox,  to 
the  Calabrian  shore.  At  the  same  moment,  the  Catalan 
admiral,  the  famous  Roger  de  Loria,  swept  the  channel  with 
Defeat  of  an  invincible  squadron:  the  French  fleet,  more  numerous  in 
oota*8'  transports  than  in  galleys,  was  either  burnt  or  destroyed ;  and 
the  same  blow  assured  the  independence  of  Sicily  and  the 
safety  of  the  Greek  empire.  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
the  emperor  Michael  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  an  enemy  whom 
he  hated  and  esteemed ;  and  perhaps  he  might  be  content  with 
the  popular  judgment  that,  had  they  not  been  matched  with 
each  other,  Constantinople  and  Italy  must  speedily  have  obeyed 
the  same  master.66  From  this  disastrous  moment,  the  life  of 
Charles  was  a  series  of  misfortunes ;  his  capital  was  insulted, 
his  son  was  made  prisoner,  and  he  sunk  into  the  grave  without 
recovering  the  isle  of  Sicily,  which,  after  a  war  of  twenty 
years,  was  finally  severed  from  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  trans¬ 
ferred,  as  an  independent  kingdom,  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
house  of  Arragon.67 

The  serrioe  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  accused  of  superstition ;  but  I  must 
thecal*^  remark  that,  even  in  this  world,  the  natural  order  of  events 
Greek  em-  will  sometimes  afford  the  strong  appearances  of  moral  retribu- 
lsoaiaor  '  tion.  The  first  Paleologus  had  saved  his  empire  by  involving 
the  kingdoms  of  the  West  in  rebellion  and  blood ;  and  from 
these  seeds  of  discord  uprose  a  generation  of  iron  men,  who 
assaulted  and  endangered  the  empire  of  his  son.  In  modem 
times  our  debts  and  taxes  are  the  secret  poison,  which  Btill 
corrodes  the  bosom  of  peace;  but  in  the  weak  and  disorderly 
government  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  agitated  by  the  present 
evil  of  the  disbanded  armies.  Too  idle  to  work,  too  proud  to 
beg,  the  mercenaries  were  accustomed  to  a  life  of  rapine: 
they  could  rob  with  more  dignity  and  effect  under  a  banner 
and  a  chief ;  and  the  sovereign,  to  whom  their  service  was  use¬ 
less  and  their  presence  importunate,  endeavoured  to  discharge 
the  torrent  on  some  neighbouring  countries.  After  the  peace 

Etrangfcres  (1860),  o.  81  $qq. ;  and  also  an  anonymous  contemporary  relation  of 
the  oonBpiraoy  of  John  Prochyta,  in  the  Sioilian  idiom ;  of  which  Buchan  (%b.  p. 
736  sqq.)  has  given  a  French  translation.] 

M  Nioephorus  Qregoras  (1.  v.  c.  6)  admires  the  wisdom  of  Providenoe  in  this 
equal  balance  of  states  and  prinoes.  For  the  honour  of  Palsologus,  I  had  rathw 
this  balanoe  had  been  observed  by  an  Italian  writer. 

87  See  the  Chronicle  of  Villani,  the  xith  volume  of  the  Annali  d’ Italia  of  Mon- 
tori,  and  the  xzth  and  zzist  books  of  the  Istoria  Civile  of  Giannone. 
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of  Sicily,  many  thousands  of  Genoese,  Catalans,™  <kc.,  who 
had  fought,  by  sea  and  land,  tinder  the  standard  of  Anjou  or 
Arragon,  were  blended  into  one  nation  by  the  resemblance  of 
their  manners  and  interest.  They  heard  that  the  Greek  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Asia  were  invaded  by  the  Turks :  they  resolved  to 
share  the  harvest  of  pay  and  plunder;  and  Frederic,  king  of 
8icily,  most  liberally  contributed  the  means  of  their  departure. 

In  a  warfare  of  twenty  years,  a  ship,  or  a  camp,  was  become 
their  country ;  arms  were  their  sole  profession  and  property ; 
valour  was  the  only  virtue  which  they  knew ;  their  women  had 
imbibed  the  fearless  temper  of  their  lovers  and  husbands;  it 
was  reported  that,  with  a  stroke  of  their  broad  sword,  the 
Catalans  could  cleave  a  horseman  and  an  horse ;  and  the  report 
itself  was  a  powerful  weapon.  Roger  de  Flor  was  the  most 
popular  of  their  chiefs ;  and  his  personal  merit  overshadowed 
the  dignity  of  his  prouder  rivals  of  Arragon.  The  offspring  of 
a  marriage  between  a  German  gentleman N  of  the  court  of 
Frederic  the  Second  and  a  damsel  of  Brindisi,  Roger  was  suc¬ 
cessively  a  templar,  an  apostate,  a  pirate,  and  at  length  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  admiral  of  the  Mediterranean.  He 
sailed  from  Messina  to  Constantinople,  with  eighteen  galleys, 
four  great  ships,  and  eight  thousand  adventurers ;  and  his  pre¬ 
vious  treaty  was  faithfully  accomplished  by  Andronicus  the 
Elder,  who  accepted  with  joy  and  terror  this  formidable  suc¬ 
cour  .M  A  palace  was  allotted  for  his  reception,  and  a  niece  of 
the  emperor  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  valiant  stranger,  ib«p‘- 
who  was  immediately  created  Great  Duke  or  Admiral  of  Ro-  tu»«»dac] 
mania.  Alter  a  decent  repose,  he  transported  his  troopB  over 
to  Propontis,  and  boldly  led  them  against  the  Turks ;  in  two 
bloody  battles  thirty  thousand  of  the  Moslems  were  slain; 


M  In  Ibis  motley  multitude,  the  Catalans  and  Spaniards,  the  bravest  of  the 
soldiery,  were  styled  by  themselves  and  the  Greeks  Amogavart  [  Al-mugavari  = 
scouts].  Moncada  derives  their  origin  from  the  Goths,  and  Pachymer  (1.  xi.  c. 
23)  from  the  Arabs  ;  and,  in  spite  of  national  and  religious  pride,  I  am  afraid  the 
latter  is  in  the  right. 

••  [A  falconer  (Ramon  Manta  ner,  c.  194).  His  name  was  Richard  Blum.  It 
was  translated  by  an  Italian  equivalent.  See  Buchon’s  note.] 

M  [Before  he  went  himself,  Roger  sent  envoys  to  make  the  terms.  The  Em¬ 
peror's  niece,  whom  he  married,  was  daughter  of  the  Bulgarian  Tsar,  John  A  sen 
IV  (whom  MnnUner  calls  the  emperador  Lantxanra,  o.  199).  As  to  the  numbers 
of  the  expedition  Muntaner  says  (c.  901)  that  there  were  about  86  sail;  1500 
horsemen;  4000  almogavara  ;  1000  foot- soldiers ;  as  well  as  the  oarsmen  and 
sailors.] 
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u.d.  lsou  he  raised  the  siege  of  Philadelphia,  and  deserved  the  name  of 
the  deliverer  of  Asia.  Bat,  after  a  short  season  of  prosperity, 
the  clood  of  slavery  and  rain  again  burst  on  that  unhappy  pro¬ 
vince.  The  inhabitants  escaped  (says  a  Greek  historian)  from 
the  smoke  into  the  flames ;  and  the  hostility  of  the  Turks  was 
less  pernicious  than  the  friendship  of  the  Catalans.  The  lives 
and  fortunes  which  they  had  rescued,  they  considered  as  their 
own ;  the  willing  or  reluctant  maid  was  saved  from  the  race  of 
circumcision  for  the  embraces  of  a  Christian  soldier ;  the  ex¬ 
action  of  fines  and  supplies  was  enforced  by  licentious  rapine 
and  arbitrary  executions;  and,  on  the  resistance  of  Mag¬ 
nesia,  the  Great  Duke  besieged  a  oity  of  the  Roman  empire.® 
These  disorders  he  excused  by  the  wrongs  and  passions  of  a 
victorious  army;  nor  would  his  own  authority  or  person  have 
been  safe,  had  he  dared  to  punish  his  faithful  followers,  who 
were  defrauded  of  the  just  and  convenanted  price  of  their 
services.  The  threats  and  complaints  of  Andronicus  disclosed 
the  nakedness  of  the  empire.  His  golden  bull  had  invited  no 
more  than  five  hundred  horse  and  a  thousand  foot  soldiers; 
yet  the  crowd  of  volunteers,  who  migrated  to  the  East,  had 
been  enlisted  and  fed  by  his  spontaneous  bounty.  While 
his  bravest  allies  were  content  with  three  Byzants,  or  pieces  of 
gold,  for  their  monthly  pay,  an  ounce  or  even  two  ounces  of 
gold  were  assigned  to  the  Catalans,  whose  annual  pension  would 
thus  amount  to  near  an  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  one  of  their 
chiefs  had  modestly  rated  at  three  hundred  thousand  crowns 
the  value  of  his  future  merits ;  and  above  a  million  had  been 
issued  from  the  treasury  for  the  maintenance  of  these  costly 
mercenaries.  A  cruel  tax  had  been  imposed  on  the  com  of  the 
husbandman :  one  third  was  retrenched  from  the  salaries  of  the 
public  officers ;  and  the  standard  of  the  coin  was  so  shamefully 
debased  that  of  the  four-and-twenty  parts  only  five  were  of  pure 
gold.0  At  the  summons  of  the  emperor,  Roger  evacuated  a 

61  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  population  of  these  oities,  from  the  96,000 
inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which,  in  the  preoeding  reign,  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor, 
and  ruined  by  the  Turks  (Paohymer,  L  vi.  o.  20,  21). 

"I  have  oolleoted  these  pecuniary  circumstances  from  Paohymer  (1.  xi.  c.  21 ; 
1.  xii.  c.  4,  5,  8,  14,  19),  who  describes  the  progressive  degradation  of  the  gold  coin. 
Even  in  the  prosperous  times  of  John  Ducas  Vataoes,  the  byzants  were  composed 
in  equal  proportions  of  the  pure  and  the  baser  metal.  The  poverty  of  Michael 
Paleologus  compelled  him  to  strike  a  new  ooin,  with  nine  parts,  or  oarats,  of  gold, 
and  fifteen  of  oopper  alloy.  After  his  death  the  standard  rose  to  ten  oarats,  till  is 
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province  which  no  longer  supplied  the  materials  of  rapine ;  but 
he  refused  to  disperse  his  troops ;  and,  while  his  style  was  re¬ 
spectful,  his  conduct  was  independent  and  hostile.  He  pro¬ 
tested  that,  if  the  emperor  should  march  against  him,  he  would 
advance  forty  paces  to  kiss  the.  ground  before  him ;  but,  in 
rising  from  this  prostrate  attitude,  Roger  had  a  life  and  sword 
at  the  service  of  his  friends.  The  Great  Duke  of  Romania 
condescended  to  accept  the  title  and  ornaments  of  Caesar ;  but 
he  rejected  the  new  proposal  of  the  government  of  Asia,  with 
a  subsidy  of  corn  and  money,  on  condition  that  he  should  re¬ 
duce  his  troops  to  the  harmless  number  of  three  thousand  men. 
Assassination  is  the  last  resource  of  cowards.  The  Caesar  was 
tempted  to  visit  the  royal  residence  of  Hadrianople :  in  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  before  the  eyes,  of  the  empress,  he  was  stabbed  by  {torch  «. 
the  Alani  guards ; a  and,  though  the  deed  was  imputed  to  their  AD' 
private  revenge,  his  countrymen,  who  dwelt  at  Constantinople 
in  the  security  of  peace,  were  involved  in  the  same  proscription 
by  the  prince  or  people.  The  loss  of  their  leader  intimidated 
the  crowd  of  adventurers,  who  hoisted  the  sails  of  flight,  and 
were  soon  scattered  round  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  But 
a  veteran  band  of  fifteen  hundred  Catalans  or  French  stood  firm 
in  the  strong  fortress  of  Gallipoli  on  the  Hellespont,  displayed 
the  banners  of  Arragon,  and  offered  to  revenge  and  justify  their 
chief  by  an  equal  combat  of  ten  or  an  hundred  warriors.  In¬ 
stead  of  accepting  this  bold  defiance,  the  emperor  Michael,  the 
son  and  colleague  of  Andronicus,  resolved  to  oppress  them  with 
the  weight  of  multitudes :  every  nerve  was  strained  to  form  an 
army  of  thirteen  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot ;  and 
the  Propontis  was  covered  with  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  and 
Genoese.  In  two  battles  by  sea  and  land,  these  mighty  forces 
were  encountered  and  overthrown  by  the  despair  and  discipline 
of  the  Catalans ;  the  young  emperor  fled  to  the  palace ;  and  an 

the  public  dirtreu  it  m  reduced  to  the  moiety.  The  Prinoe  wm  relieved  tor  * 
moment,  while  credit  and  oommeroe  were  for  ever  blasted.  In  France,  the  gold 
eoin  u  of  twenty -two  carats  (one- twelfth  alloy),  and  the  standard  of  England  and 
Holland  is  still  higher. 

**  [Is  this  a  misprint  for  Alanio  or  Alan  ?] 

u;  Roger  had  orated  to  Europe  to  help  the  Emperor  Andronicua  against  the 
Balganans.  Before  returning  he  wished  to  take  leave  of  the  young  Emperor  “  Kyr 
Michael  ”  who  was  at  Hadrianople,  though  it  was  known  that  Michael  bore  him  a 
grudge  Roger’s  wife  and  others  tried  to  dissuade  him,  in  vain  (Muntaner,  e. 

213.  215).] 
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insufficient  guard  of  light  horse  was  left  for  the  protection  of  the 
open  country.  Victory  renewed  the  hopes  and  numbers  of  the 
adventurers:  every  nation  was  blended  under  the  name  and 
standard  of  the  great  company ;  and  three  thousand  Turkish 
proselytes  deserted  from  the  Imperial  service  to  join  this  mili¬ 
tary  association.  In  the  possession  of  Gallipoli,*4  the  Catalans 
intercepted  the  trade  of  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea, 
while  they  spread  their  devastations  on  either  side  of  the  Helles¬ 
pont  over  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia.  To  prevent  their 
approach,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Byzantine  territory  was  laid 
waste  by  the  Greeks  themselves :  the  peasants  and  their  cattle 
retired  into  the  city ;  and  myriads  of  sheep  and  oxen,  for  which 
neither  place  nor  food  could  be  procured,  were  unprofitably 
slaughtered  on  the  same  day.  Four  times  the  emperor  Androni- 
cus  sued  for  peace,  and  four  times  he  was  inflexibly  repulsed, 
till  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  discord  of  the  chiefs,  com¬ 
pelled  the  Catalans  to  evacuate  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  After  their  separation  from 
the  Turks,  the  remains  of  the  great  company  pursued  their 
march  through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  to  seek  a  new  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  heart  of  Greece.*6 

After  some  ages  of  oblivion,  Greece  was  Awakened  to  new 
misfortunes  by  the  arms  of  the  Latins.  In  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  between  the  first  and  the  last  conquest  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  that  venerable  land  was  disputed  by  a  multitude  of 
petty  tyrants ;  without  the  comforts  of  freedom  and  genius,  her 
ancient  cities  were  again  plunged  in  foreign  and  intestine  war ; 
and,  if  servitude  be  preferable  to  anarchy,  they  might  repoee 
with  joy  under  the  Turkish  yoke.  I  shall  not  pursue  the  obscure 
and  various  dynasties  that  rose  and  fell  on  the  continent  or  in 


64  [Ramon  Muntaner,  the  historian  of  the  expedition,  was  for  a  long  time  oap- 
tain  of  Gallipoli,  and  he  describes  (o.  226)  the  good  time  he  had.] 

69  The  Catalan  war  is  most  copiously  related  by  Pachymer,  in  the  xith,  xiith, 
and  xiiith  books,  till  he  breaks  off  in  the  year  1308.  Nicephoros  Gregoras  (1.  vii. 
8-6)  is  more  oonoise  and  oomplete.  Dooange,  who  adopts  these  adventurers  as 
Freneh,  has  honied  their  footsteps  with  his  osoal  diligence  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  vi.  e. 
22-46).  He  qootes  an  Arragonese  history,  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  and 
which  the  Spaniards  extol  as  a  model  of  style  and  composition  (Expedicion  de  los 
Gatalanes  y  Arragoneses  contra  TorcbB  y  Griegos;  Barcelona,  1628,  in  quarto; 
Madrid,  1777,  in  ootavo).  Don  Francisco  de  Monc&da,  Conde  de  Osona,  may 
imitate  Cesar  or  Sallust ;  he  may  transcribe  the  Greek  or  Italian  contemporaries ; 
but  he  never  qootes  his  authorities,  and  I  cannot  disoem  any  national  records  of 
the  exploits  of  his  oountrymen.  [See  Appendix  1.] 
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the  isles ; 00  but  our  silence  on  the  fate  of  Athens  07  would  argue 
s  strange  ingratitude  to  the  first  and  purest  school  of  liberal 
science  and  amusement.  In  the  partition  of  the  empire,  the 
principality  of  Athens  and  Thebes  was  assigned  to  Otho  de  lau^iaos- 
Boche,  a  noble  warrior  of  Burgundy,0*  with  the  title  of  Great 
Duke,®  which  the  Latins  understood  in  their  own  sense,  and 
the  Greeks  more  foolishly  derived  from  the  age  of  Constantine.70 
Otho  followed  the  standard  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat ;  the 
ample  state,  which  he  acquired  by  a  miracle  of  conduct  or  fortune,71 
was  peaceably  inherited  by  his  son  and  two  grandsons,70  till  the 
family,  though  not  the  nation,  was  changed,  by  the  marriage  of 
an  heiress,  into  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Brienne.  The 
son  of  that  marriage,  Walter  de  Brienne,  succeeded  to  the  duchy  (a  d.  isosi 
of  Athens ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  some  Catalan  mercenaries,  whom 
he  invested  with  fiefs,  reduced  above  thirty  castles  of  the  vassal 
or  neighbouring  lords.  But,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  and  ambition  of  the  great  company,  he  collected  a  force 
of  seven  hundred  knights,  six  thousand  four  hundred  horse,  and 

M  [For  a  summary  of  the  island  dynasties  see  Appendix  18.] 

17  See  the  laborious  history  of  Dueange,  whose  accurate  table  of  the  French 
dynasties  recapitulates  the  thirty-five  passages  in  which  he  mentions  the  dukes  of 
Athens.  [Gregorovius,  Geschiohte  der  Stadl  A  then  im  Mittelalter,  1889  ;  W.  Miller, 

The  Latins  in  the  Levant,  1908.] 

M  He  is  twioe  mentioned  by  ViUehardouin  with*  honour  (No.  161,  886) ;  and 
under  the  first  passage  Dueange  observes  all  that  can  be  known  of  his  person  and 
family. 

49  From  these  Latin  prinoee  of  the  xivth  century,  Boooaoe,  Chaucer,  and  Shake¬ 
speare  have  borrowed  their  Theseus  Duke  of  Athens.  [And  Dante,  Inferno,  12,  17.] 

An  ignorant  age  transfers  its  own  language  and  manners  to  the  most  distant  times. 

[Otto  de  la  Hoc  he  had  not  the  ducal  title.  He  called  himself  tire  (not  grand  sir#) 
or  dominus  Athenarum.  The  title  is  neymt  in  the  Chronicle  of  Morea.  The 
ducal  title  was  first  assumed  by  Guy  I.  in  1360  with  permission  of  Louis  IX.  of 
Prmnoe.  Megara  went  along  with  Athens  as  a  pertinence  (cum  pertinsntia  Megaron, 
in  the  Act  of  Partition).] 

74  The  same  Constantine  gave  to  Sicily  a  king,  to  Russia  the  magnut  dapifer 
of  the  empire,  to  Thebes  the  primicenuM  :  and  these  absurd  fables  are  properly 
lashed  by  Dueange  (ad  Nioephor.  Greg.  L  vii.  o.  6).  By  the  Latins,  the  lord  of 
Thebes  was  styled,  by  corruption,  the  Megas  Kurios,  or  Grand  Sirs  !  [See  last  note. 

He  took  his  title  from  Athens,  not  from  Thebes.] 

71  Quodam  miraculo ,  says  AJberic.  He  was  probably  received  by  Michael 
Chocuates,  the  archbishop  who  had  defended  Athens  against  the  tyrant  Leo  Sgurns 
a.d.  1204]  (Nicetas  in  Baldwino  p.  806,  ed.  Bonn]).  Michael  was  the  brother  of 
the  historian  Nioetas;  and  his  encomium  of  Athens  is  still  extant  in  Ms.  In  the 
Bodleian  Library  rPabric.  Bibliot.  Grwc.  tom.  vi.  p.  406).  [See  above,  p.  486,  note 
15.  It  is  ■  opposed  that  Archbishop  Abominates  made  conditions  of  surrender  with 
Monifaos.  The  Western  soldiers  sacrilegiously  pillaged  the  Parthenon  church. 
Akotninato*  left  Athens  after  its  occupation  by  De  la  Roche.] 

71  [This  should  be:  nepbew,  two  grand-nephews,  and  a  great -grand  nephew. 

Hot  II.  a.d.  1387-1808.  Gny  II  ’e  aunt  Isabella  had  married  Hugh  de  Brienne ; 

Walter  de  Brienne  was  their  eon.] 
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eight  thousand  foot,  and  boldly  met  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Cephisns  in  Bceotia.7*  The  Catalans  amounted  to  no  more 
than  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse  and  four  thousand  foot ; 
but  the  deficiency  of  numbers  was  compensated  by  Btratagem 
and  order.  They  formed  round  their  camp  an  artificial  inun¬ 
dation:  the  duke  and  his  knights  advanced  without  fear  or 
precaution  on  the  verdant  meadow ;  their  horses  plunged  into 
the  bog ;  and  he  was  cut  in  pieces,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
French  cavalry.  His  family  and  nation  were  expelled ;  and  hie 
son,  Walter  de  Brienne,  the  titular  duke  of  Athens,  the  tyrant 
of  Florence,  and  the  constable  of  France,  lost  his  life  in  the  field 
of  Poitiers.  Attica  and  Bceotia  were  the  rewards  of  the  victori¬ 
ous  Catalans ;  they  married  the  widows  and  daughters  of  the 
slain ;  and  during  fourteen  years  the  great  company  was  the 
terror  of  the  Grecian  states.  Their  factions  drove  them  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Arragon ; 74  and. 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fourteenth  oentury,  Athens,  as  & 
government  or  an  appanage,  was  successively  bestowed  by  the 
kings  of  Sicily.  After  the  French  and  Catalans,  the  third 
dynasty  was  that  of  the  Accaioli,  a  family,  plebeian  at  Florence, 
potent  at  Naples,  and  sovereign  in  Greece.  Athens,  which  they 
embellished  with  new  buildings,  became  the  capital  of  a  state 
that  extended  over  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  Delphi,  and  a  part 
of  Thessaly ;  and  their  reign  was  finally  determined  by  Mahomet 
the  Second,  who  strangled  the  last  duke,  and  educated  his  sons 
in  the  discipline  and  religion  of  the  seraglio.76 

Athens,76  though  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  her  former  self, 
still  contains  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants:  of  these, 
three-fourths  are  Greeks  in  religion  and  language;  and  the 
Turks,  who  compose  the  remainder,  have  relaxed,  in  their  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  citizens,  somewhat  of  the  pride  and  gravity 

71  [See  Ramon  Muntaner,  chap.  240.] 

74  [They  also  held  Neopatras  in  Thessaly ;  their  title  was  Duke  of  Athens  sad 
Neopatras ;  and  the  kings  of  Spain  retained  the  title.] 

78  [For  the  Aociajoli  see  Appendix  17.] 

76  The  modem  account  of  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  is  extracted  from  Syoc 
(Voyage  en  Grtce,  tom.  ii.  p.  79-199)  and  Wheler  (Travels  into  Greece,  p.  337-414! 
Stuart  (Antiquities  of  Athens,  passim),  and  Chandler  (Travels  into  Greece,  p.  31 
172).  The  first  of  these  travellers  visited  Greece  in  the  year  1676,  the  last  1765. 
and  ninety  years  had  not  produced  muoh  difference  in  the  tranquil  soene.  [At  the 
end  of  the  12th  oentury  Michael  Akominatos  deplores  the  deoline  of  Athens  (far  In 
dirge  see  above,  p.  486,  note  14).  He  says  that  he  has  become  a  barbarian  by  living 
so  long  in  Athens  (ed.  Lampros,  vol.  2.  P-44).] 
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of  their  national  character.  The  olive-tree,  the  gift  of  Minerva, 
flourishes  in  Attica;  nor  has  the  honey  of  Mount  Hymettus 
lost  any  part  of  its  exquisite  flavour ; 77  but  the  languid  trade 
is  monopolized  by  strangers ;  and  the  agriculture  of  a  barren 
land  is  abandoned  to  the  vagrant  Walachians.  The  Athenians 
are  still  distinguished  by  the  subtlety  and  acuteness  of  their 
understandings ;  but  these  qualities,  unless  ennobled  by  free¬ 
dom  and  enlightened  by  study,  will  degenerate  into  a  low  and 
selfish  cunning ;  and  it  is  a  proverbial  saying  of  the  country, 
“  From  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  the  Turks  of  Negropont,  and 
the  Greeks  of  Athens,  good  Lord,  deliver  us!”  This  artful 
people  has  eluded  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  bashaws  by  an 
expedient  which  alleviates  their  servitude  and  aggravates  their 
shame.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Athenians 
chose  for  their  protector  the  Kislar  Aga,  or  chief  black  eunuch 
of  the  seraglio.  This  Ethiopian  slave,  who  possesses  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  ear,  condescends  to  accept  the  tribute  of  thirty  thousand 
crowns ;  his  lieutenant,  the  Waywode,  whom  he  annually  con¬ 
firms,  may  reserve  for  his  own  about  five  or  six  thousand  more ; 
and  such  is  the  policy  of  the  citizens  that  they  seldom  fail  to 
remove  and  punish  an  oppressive  governor.  Their  private  dif¬ 
ferences  are  decided  by  the  archbishop,  one  of  the  richest 
prelates  of  the  Greek  church,  since  he  possesses  a  revenue  of 
one  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  by  a  tribunal  of  the  eight 
gtronli  or  elders,  chosen  in  the  eight  quarters  of  the  city.  The 
noble  families  cannot  trace  their  pedigree  above  three  hundred 
years;  but  their  principal  members  are  distinguished  by  a 
grave  demeanour,  a  fur  cap,  and  the  lofty  appellation  of  archon. 
By  some,  who  delight  in  the  contrast,  the  modern  language  of 
Athens  is  represented  as  the  most  corrupt  and  barbarous  of  the 
seventy  dialects  of  the  vulgar  Greek  : 78  this  picture  is  too  darkly 
coloured  ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy,  in  the  country  of  Plato  and 
Demosthenes,  to  find  a  reader,  or  a  copy,  of  their  works.  The 


n  The  ancients,  or  at  least  the  Athenians,  believed  that  all  the  bees  in  the  world 
had  been  propagated  from  Mount  Hymettus.  They  taught  that  health  might  be 
preserved,  and  life  prolonged,  by  the  external  use  of  oil  and  the  internal  use  of  honey 
rOeoponica,  L  xv.  c.  7.  p.  HH9-1094,  edit.  Niclas). 

Tf  Ihicange,  Glo-  Orac.  Prwfat.  p.  S,  who  quotes  for  his  author  Theodosios 
Zygoma1**,  a  modern  grammarian  [of  the  16th  cent.].  Yet  8pon  (tom.  ii.  p.  194), 
and  Wheler  ip.  .W»).  no  inoompetent  judges,  entertain  a  more  favourable  opiuion  of 
Uw  Attic  dialect 
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Athenians  walk  with  supine  indifference  among  the  glorious 
ruins  of  antiquity ;  and  such  is  the  debasement  of  their  char¬ 
acter  that  they  are  incapable  of  admiring  the  genius  of  their 
predecessors.7® 

79  Yet  we  mast  not  Mouse  them  of  corrupting  the  name  of  Athene,  which  the* 
still  call  Athini.  From  the  «lr  tV  *A $4*11*  we  have  formed  our  own  barbarism  d 
8etine».  [Setirvs  oomee  from  (<rrk)s  ’A0^*a».] 
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CHAPTER  LXIII 

Civil  Wan,  and  Ruin  of  the  Greek  Empire  —  Reigns  of 
Andronieus,  the  Elder  arid  Younger,  and  John  Palceolo- 
gus — Regency,  Revolt,  Reign,  and  Abdication ,  of  John 
Cantacuzene — Establishment  of  a  Genoese  Colony  at  Pera 
or  Galata — Their  Wars  with  the  Empire  ana  City  of 
Constantinople 

THE  long  reign  of  Andronieus1  the  Elder  is  chiefly 

memorable  by  the  disputes  of  the  Greek  church,  the  dronuu* 
invasion  of  the  Catalans,  and  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  time*,  a  d. 
power.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  most  learned  and  virtuous 
prince  of  the  age ;  but  such  virtue  and  such  learning  contributed 
neither  to  the  perfection  of  the  individual  nor  to  the  happiness 
of  society.  A  slave  of  the  most  abject  superstition,  he  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  visible  and  invisible  enemies ;  nor 
were  the  flames  of  hell  less  dreadful  to  his  fancy  than  those  of 
a  Catalan  or  Turkish  war.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Palroologi, 
the  choice  of  the  patriarch  was  the  most  important  business  of  the 
state ;  the  heads  of  the  Greek  church  were  ambitious  and  fanatic 
monks ;  and  their  vices  or  virtues,  their  learning  or  ignorance, 
were  equally  mischievous  or  contemptible.  By  his  intemperate 
discipline,  the  patriarch  Athanasius2  excited  the  hatred  of  the 
clergy  and  people:  he  was  heard  to  declare  that  the  sinner 
should  swallow  the  last  dregs  of  the  cup  of  penance ;  and  the 
foolish  tale  was  propagated  of  his  punishing  a  sacrilegious  ass 
that  had  tasted  the  lettuce  of  a  convent-garden.  Driven  frorau.n.  ismi 
the  throne  by  the  universal  clamour,  Athanasius  composed,  before 

1  Andronicos  himself  will  jollify  oar  freedom  in  the  invective  (Nioephorue 
Gregor**,  1.  i.  c.  1)  which  he  pronounoed  against  historic  falsehood.  It  is  true 
that  his  censure  is  more  pointedly  urged  against  calumny  than  against  adulation. 

■For  the  anathema  in  the  pigeon's  nest,  see  Pachymer  (1.  lx.  o.  24),  who  relates 
the  general  history  of  Athanasius  (1.  viii.  c.  13-li>,  20-24  ;  1.  x.  c.  27-29,  31-86;  1.  xi. 
c.  1-3,  6,  6;  L  xiii.  c.  8,  10,  23,  35),  and  is  followed  by  Nicephoros  Gregoras  (1.  vi. 
c.  6,  7  ;  1.  Tii.  c.  1,  9),  who  includes  the  seoond  retreat  of  this  second  Chrysostom. 
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his  retreat,  two  papers  of  a  very  opposite  cast.  TTia  public 
testament  was  in  the  tone  of  charity  and  resignation ;  the  private 
codicil  breathed  the  direst  anathemas  against  the  authors  of  his 
disgrace,  whom  he  excluded  for  ever  from  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  angels,  and  the  saints.  This  last  paper  he 
enclosed  in  an  earthen  pot,  which  was  placed,  by  his  order,  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  in  the 
distant  hope  of  discovery  and  revenge.  At  the  end  of  four 
years,  some  youths,  climbing  by  a  ladder  in  search  of  pigeons' 
nests,  detected  the  fatal  secret ;  and,  as  Andronicus  felt  himself 
touched  and  bound  by  the  excommunication,  he  trembled  on 
the  brink  of  the  abyss  which  had  been  so  treacherously  dug 
under  his  feet.  A  synod  of  bishops  was  instantly  convened 
to  debate  this  important  question ;  the  rashness  of  these  clan¬ 
destine  anathemas  was  generally  condemned ;  but,  as  the  knot 
could  be  untied  only  by  the  same  hand,  as  that  hand  was  now 
deprived  of  the  crosier,  it  appeared  that  this  posthumous  decree 
was  irrevocable  by  any  earthly  power.  Some  faint  testimonies 
of  repentance  and  pardon  were  extorted  from  the  author  of  the 
mischief ;  but  the  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  still  wounded, 
and  he  desired,  with  no  less  ardour  than  Athanasius  himself,  the 
restoration  of  a  patriarch  by  whom  alone  he  could  be  healed. 
At  the  dead  of  night  a  monk  rudely  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  royal  bed-chamber,  announcing  a  revelation  of  plague  and 
famine,  of  inundations  and  earthquakes.  Andronicus  started 
from  his  bed,  and  spent  the  night  in  prayer,  till  he  felt,  or 
thought  that  he  felt,  a  slight  motion  of  the  earth.  The  em¬ 
peror,  on  foot,  led  the  bishops  and  monks  to  the  cell  of  Athana¬ 
sius  ;  and,  after  a  proper  resistance,  the  saint,  from  whom  this 
message  had  been  sent,  consented  to  absolve  the  prince  and 
u.d.  isos]  govern  the  church  of  Constantinople.  Untamed  by  disgrace 
and  hardened  by  solitude,  the  shepherd  was  again  odious  to 
the  flock ;  and  his  enemies  contrived  a  singular  and,  as  it  proved, 
a  successful  mode  of  revenge.  In  the  night  they  stole  away 
the  foot-stool  or  foot-cloth  of  his  throne,  which  they  secretly 
replaced  with  the  decoration  of  a  satirical  picture.  The  em¬ 
peror  was  painted  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth,  and  Athanasius 
leading  the  tractable  beast  to  the  feet  of  Christ.  The  authors 
of  the  libel  were  detected  and  punished ;  but,  as  their  lives  had 
u.d.  mu  been  spared,  the  Christian  priest  in  sullen  indignation  retired 
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to  his  cell ;  and  the  eyes  of  Andronicus,  which  had  been  opened 
far  a  moment,  were  again  dosed  by  his  successor. 

If  this  transaction  be  one  of  the  most  carious  and  important 
of  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  I  cannot  at  least  accuse  the  brevity  of 
my  materials,  since  I  reduce  into  some  few  pages  the  enormous 
folios  of  Pachymer,*  Cantacuzene,4  and  Nicephoros  Gregoras,6 
who  have  composed  the  prolix  and  languid  story  of  the  times. 

The  name  and  situation  of  the  emperor  John  Cantacuzene 
might  inspire  the  most  lively  curiosity.  His  memorials  of  forty 
years  extend  from  the  revolt  of  the  younger  Andronicus  to  his 
own  abdication  of  the  empire;  and  it  is  observed  that,  like 
Moses  and  Cesar,  he  was  the  principal  actor  in  the  scenes 
which  he  describes.  But  in  this  eloquent  work  we  should 
vainly  seek  the  sincerity  of  an  hero  or  a  penitent.  Retired  in 
a  cloister  from  the  vices  and  passions  of  the  world,  he  presents 
not  a  confession,  but  an  apology,  of  the  life  of  an  ambitious 
statesman.  Instead  of  unfolding  the  true  counsels  and  char¬ 
acters  of  men,  he  displays  the  smooth  and  specious  surface  of 
events,  highly  varnished  with  his  own  praises  and  those  of  his 
friends.  Their  motives  are  always  pure;  their  ends  always 
legitimate;  they  conspire  and  rebel  without  any  views  of  in¬ 
terest;  and  the  violence  which  they  inflict  or  suffer  is  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  spontaneous  effect  of  reason  and  virtue. 

After  the  example  of  the  first  of  the  PalsBologi,  the  elder  Fintau- 
Andronicus  associated  his  son  Michael  to  the  honours  of  the  tween  mh> 
purple ;  and,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  his  premature  death,  youn«ar 
that  prince  was  acknowledged,  above  twenty-five  years,  as  the  cue.  Td. 
second  emperor  of  the  Greeks.*  At  the  head  of  an  army,  he 

1  Pachymer,  io  seven  books,  377  (olio  pages,  describes  the  first  twenty-six  years 
of  Andrtmicos  the  Elder ;  and  marks  the  date  of  his  composition  by  the  current 
new*  or  lie  o I  the  day  (a.i>.  1808).  Either  death  or  disgust  prevented  him  from 
resuming  the  pen. 

4  After  an  interval  of  twelve  years  from  the  conclusion  of  Paohymer,  Canta 
caseous  lake*  up  the  pen  ;  and  hi*  first  book  (c.  1  69,  p.  9160)  relates  the  civil 
war  and  the  eight  last  years  of  the  elder  Andronicus.  Tho  ingenious  comparison 
of  Moses  and  Cimar  is  fancied  by  his  French  translator,  the  president  Cousin. 

’Nicephoros  Gregoras  mors  briefly  includes  the  entire  life  and  reign  of  An¬ 
dronicus  the  Elder  (1.  vi.  c.  1.  ;  1.  x.  o.  1.  p.  96-291).  This  is  tho  part  of  which 
Cantacuzene  complains  as  a  false  and  malicious  representation  of  his  oonduct. 

4  He  was  crowned  May  21,  1296,  and  died  October  12,  1820  (Doomage,  Pam. 

Bys.  p.  2891.  His  brother,  Theodore,  by  a  seoond  marriage,  inherited  the  mar- 
qoisatc  of  kfontferrat,  apostatized  to  the  religion  and  manners  of  ths  Latins  (Sri 
c«J  yrdftf  eat  v(#t<j  cal  cal  ytrstwr  stiff  cal  rase  fftsv  Aartror  4*  Ac^a Hfcr , 

Nta.  Greg  1-  ix.  c.  1),  and  founded  a  dynasty  of  Italian  princes,  which  was  ex¬ 
tinguished  A.i».  1683  (Ducange,  Fans.  Bya.  p.  249-263) 
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excited  neither  the  fears  of  the  enemy  nor  the  jealousy  of  the 
court ;  his  modesty  and  patience  were  never  tempted  to  com¬ 
pute  the  years  of  his  father ;  nor  was  that  father  compelled 
to  repent  of  his  liberality  either  by  the  virtues  or  vices  of  his 
son.  The  son  of  Michael  was  named  Andronicus  from  his  grand¬ 
father,  to  whose  early  favour  he  was  introduced  by  that  nominal 
resemblance.  The  blossoms  of  wit  and  beauty  increased  the 
fondness  of  the  elder  Andronicus ;  and,  with  the  common  vanity 
of  the  age,  he  expected  to  realise  in  the  second,  the  hope  which 
had  been  disappointed  in  the  first,  generation.  The  boy  was 
educated  in  the  palace  as  an  heir  and  a  favourite ;  and,  in  the 
oaths  and  acclamations  of  the  people,  the  august  triad  was 
formed  by  the  names  of  the  father,  the  son,  and  the  grandson. 
But  the  younger  Andronicus  was  speedily  corrupted  by  his 
infant  greatness,  while  he  beheld,  with  puerile  impatience,  the 
double  obstacle  that  hung,  and  might  long  hang,  over  his  rising 
ambition.  It  was  not  to  acquire  fame,  or  to  diffuse  happiness, 
that  he  so  eagerly  aspired ;  wealth  and  impunity  were  in  his 
eyes  the  most  precious  attributes  of  a  monarch;  and  his  first 
indiscreet  demand  was  the  sovereignty  of  some  rich  and  fertile 
island,  where  he  might  lead  a  life  of  independence  and  pleasure. 
The  emperor  was  offended  by  the  loud  and  frequent  intem¬ 
perance  which  disturbed  his  capital ;  the  sums  which  his  parsi¬ 
mony  denied  were  supplied  by  the  Genoese  usurers  of  Pera; 
and  the  oppressive  debt,  which  consolidated  the  interest  of  a 
faction,  could  be  discharged  only  by  a  revolution.  A  beautiful 
female,  a  matron  in  rank,  a  prostitute  in  manners,  had  in¬ 
structed  the  younger  Andronicus  in  the  rudiments  of  love ;  but 
he  had  reason  to  suspect  the  nocturnal  visits  of  a  rival ;  and  a 
stranger  passing  through  the  street  was  pierced  by  the  arrows 
of  his  guards,  who  were  placed  in  ambush  at  her  door.  That 
stranger  was  his  brother,  prince  Manuel,  who  languished  and 
died  of  his  wound ;  and  the  emperor  Michael,  their  common 
father,  whose  health  was  in  a  declining  Btate,  expired  on  the 
[a.d.  1890]  eighth  day,  lamenting  the  loss  of  both  his  children.7  However 
guiltless  in  his  intention,  the  younger  Andronicus  might  impute 
a  brother’s  and  a  father’s  death  to  the  consequence  of  his  own 

7  We  are  indebted  to  Nicephoros  Gregoras  (1.  viii.  e.  1)  for  the  knowledge  of 
this  tragic  adventure;  while  Gantaouzene  more  discreetly  oonceals  the  vices  of 
Andronicus  the  Younger,  of  which  he  was  the  witness  and  perhaps  the  associate 
(1.  i.  c.  1,  Ac.). 
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vices;  and  deep  was  the  sigh  of  thinking  and  feeling  men, 
when  they  perceived,  instead  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  his  ill- 
dissembled  joy  on  the  removal  of  two  odious  competitors.  By 
these  melancholy  events,  and  the  increase  of  his  disorders,  the 
mind  of  the  elder  emperor  was  gradually  alienated ;  and,  after 
many  fruitless  reproofs,  he  transferred  on  another  grandson 8  his 
hopes  and  affection.  The  change  was  announced  by  the  new 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  sovereign  and  the  person  whom 
he  should  appoint  for  his  successor ;  and  the  acknowledged  heir, 
after  a  repetition  of  insults  and  complaints,  was  exposed  to  the 
indignity  of  a  public  trial.  Before  the  sentence,  which  would 
probably  have  condemned  him  to  a  dungeon  or  a  cell,  the  em¬ 
peror  was  informed  that  the  palace  courts  were  filled  with  the 
armed  followers  of  his  grandson ;  the  judgment  was  softened 
to  a  treaty  of  reconciliation ;  and  the  triumphant  escape  of  the 
prince  encouraged  the  ardour  of  the  younger  faction. 

Yet  the  capital,  the  clergy,  and  the  senate  adhered  to  the  Time  eMi 
person,  or  at  least  to  the  government,  of  the  old  emperor ;  and  tw”n  u» 
it  was  only  in  the  provinces,  by  flight,  and  revolt,  and  foreign  pero!?' 
succour,  that  the  malcontents  could  hope  to  vindicate  their  April 
cause  and  subvert  his  throne.  The  soul  of  the  enterprise  wasiurn 
the  great  domestic,  John  Cantacuzene ;  the  sally  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  is  the  first  date  of  his  actions  and  memorials ;  and, 
if  his  own  pen  be  most  descriptive  of  his  patriotism,  an  un¬ 
friendly  historian  has  not  refused  to  celebrate  the  zeal  and 
ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  service  of  the  young  emperor. 

That  prince  escaped  from  the  capital  under  the  pretence  of 
hunting;  erected  his  standard  at  Hadrianople;  and,  in  a  few 
days,  assembled  fifty  thousand  horse  and  foot,  whom  neither 
honour  nor  duty  could  have  armed  against  the  barbarians. 

8uch  a  force  might  have  saved  or  commanded  the  empire ;  but 
their  counsels  were  discordant,  their  motions  were  slow  and 
doubtful,  and  their  progress  was  checked  by  intrigue  and  ne¬ 
gotiation.  The  quarrel  of  the  two  Andronici  was  protracted, 
and  suspended,  and  renewed,  during  a  ruinous  period  of  seven 
years.  In  the  first  treaty  the  relics  of  the  Greek  empire  were 
divided :  Constantinople.  Thessalonica,  and  the  islands,  were 

0  Hi*  destined  heir  vy  Michael  Oatharxu,  the  bastard  of  Constantine  his  second 
eon.  In  thi*  project  of  excluding  hi*  grandson  Androniou*,  Kioephorua  Gregors* 

(I.  eiii.  e.  3  [p.  395  6,  ed.  Boon])  agree*  with  Gantaouiene  (L  i.  o.  1,  2). 
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Corona¬ 
tion  of  the 
younger 
Androni- 
CU8.  A.D. 

1895.  Feb.  S 


left  to  the  elder,  while  the  younger  acquired  the  sovereignty 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Thrace,  from  Philippi  to  the  Byzantine 
limit.  By  the  second  treaty  he  stipulated  the  payment  of  his 
troops,  his  immediate  coronation,  and  an  adequate  share  of  the 
power  and  revenue  of  the  state.  The  third  civil  war  was  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  surprise  of  Constantinople,  the  final  retreat  of 
the  old  emperor,  and  the  sole  reign  of  his  victorious  grandson. 
The  reasons  of  this  delay  may  be  found  in  the  characters  of  the 
men  and  of  the  times.  When  the  heir  of  the  monarchy  first 
pleaded  his  wrongs  and  his  apprehensions,  he  was  heard  with 
pity  and  applause ;  and  his  adherents  repeated  on  all  sides  the 
inconsistent  promise  that  he  would  increase  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  and  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  people.  The  griev¬ 
ances  of  forty  years  were  mingled  in  his  revolt ;  and  the  rising 
generation  was  fatigued  by  the  endless  prospect  of  a  reign  whose 
favourites  and  maxims  were  of  other  times.  The  youth  d 
Andronicus  had  been  without  spirit,  his  age  was  without  rever¬ 
ence  ;  his  taxes  produced  an  annual  revenue  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ;  yet  the  richest  of  the  sovereigns  of  Christen¬ 
dom  was  incapable  of  maintaining  three  thousand  horse  and 
twenty  galleys,  to  resist  the  destructive  progress  of  the  Turks.' 
“How  different,”  said  the  younger  Andronicus,  “is  my  situa¬ 
tion  from  that  of  the  son  of  Philip!  Alexander  might  com¬ 
plain  that  his  father  would  leave  him  nothing  to  conquer; 
alas  t  my  grandsire  will  leave  me  nothing  to  lose.”  But  the 
Greeks  were  soon  admonished  that  the  public  disorders  could 
not  be  healed  by  a  civil  war ;  and  their  young  favourite  was 
not  destined  to  be  the  saviour  of  a  falling  empire.  On  the  first 
repulse,  his  party  was  broken  by  his  own  levity,  their  intestine 
discord,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  ancient  court,  which  tempted 
each  malcontent  to  desert  or  betray  the  cause  of  rebellion.  An¬ 
dronicus  the  Younger  was  touched  with  remorse,  or  fatigued 
with  business,  or  deceived  by  negotiation ;  pleasure  rather  than 
power  was  his  aim ;  and  the  licence  of  maintaining  a  thousand 
hounds,  a  thousand  hawks,  and  a  thousand  huntsmen,  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  sully  his  fame  and  disarm  his  ambition. 

*  See  Nicephoros  Oregoras,  1.  viii.  o.  6.  The  younger  Andronicus  complained 
that  in  four  years  and  four  months  a  sam  of  850,000  byzants  of  gold  was  due  » 
him  for  the  expenses  of  his  household  (Cantaousen.  1.  i.  e.  48).  Yet  be  would 
have  remitted  the  debt,  it  he  might  have  been  allowed  to  sqneete  the  farmers  ci 
the  revenue. 
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Let  us  now  surrey  the  catastrophe  of  this  busy  plot  and  the Th««ider 
final  sitnation  of  the  principal  actors.10  The  age  of  Andronicns ca»»bM- 
waa  consumed  in  civil  discord;  and,  amidst  the  events  of  war  govern- 
and  treaty,  his  power  and  reputation  continually  decayed,  till  was.  i*»y  ' 
the  fatal  night  in  which  the  gates  of  the  city  and  palace  were 
opened  without  resistance  to  his  grandson.  His  principal  com¬ 
mander  scorned  the  repeated  warnings  of  danger ;  and  retiring 
to  rest  in  the  vain  security  of  ignorance,  abandoned  the  feeble 
monarch,  with  some  priests  and  pages,  to  the  terrors  of  a  sleep¬ 
less  night.  These  terrors  were  quickly  realised  by  the  hostile 
shouts  which  proclaimed  the  titles  and  victory  of  Andronicns 
the  Younger;  and  the  aged  emperor,  falling  prostrate  before 
an  image  of  the  Virgin,  dispatched  a  suppliant  message  to 
resign  the  sceptre  and  to  obtain  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the 
oonqueror.  The  answer  of  his  grandson  was  decent  and  pious ; 
at  the  prayer  of  his  friends,  the  younger  Andronicus  assumed 
the  sole  administration ;  but  the  elder  still  enjoyed  the  name  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  first  emperor,  the  use  of  the  great  palace, 
and  a  pension  of  twenty-four  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  one  half 
of  which  was  assigned  on  the  royal  treasure,  and  the  other  on 
the  fishery  of  Constantinople.  But  his  impotence  was  soon 
exposed  to  contempt  and  oblivion ;  the  vast  silence  of  the 
palace  was  disturbed  only  by  the  cattle  and  poultry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which  roved  with  impunity  through  the  solitary 
courts ;  and  a  reduced  allowance  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  u 
was  all  that  he  could  ask  and  more  than  he  could  hope.  His 
calamities  were  embittered  by  the  gradual  extinction  of  sight : 
his  confinement  was  rendered  each  day  more  rigorous;  and 
during  the  absence  and  sickness  of  his  grandson,  his  inhuman 
keepers,  by  the  threats  of  instant  death,  compelled  him  to  ex¬ 
change  the  purple  for  the  monastic  habit  and  profession.  The  u.d.  isjoi 
monk  Antony  had  renounced  the  pomp  of  the  world  :  yet  he 
had  occasion  for  a  coarse  fur  in  the  winter-season ;  and,  as  wine 
was  forbidden  by  his  confessor,  and  water  by  his  physician,  the 


>a  I  follow  the  Chronology  of  Nioephorna  Gregor**,  who  is  remarkably  exact. 
It  is  proved  that  Cantaouzene  ha*  min  taken  the  date*  of  hit  own  actions,  or  rather 
that  his  text  has  bean  corrupted  by  ignorant  transcribers. 

11 1  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  24,000  [/sp.  12,0001  pieces  of  Cantacnsene 
il.  it.  c.  i.  [vol.  i.  p.  811,  ed.  Bonn])  with  tbs  10,000  of  Nicephoros  Gregoras  (1. 
la.  e.  2) ;  the  one  of  whom  wished  to  soften,  tbs  other  to  magnify,  the  hardships  of 
the  old  emperor. 


His  death. 
a.d.  1339, 
Feb.  13 


Reign  of 
Androni- 
ctxs  the 
younger. 
a.d.  1338, 
May  34— 
A.D.  1341, 
Jane  16 


His  two 
wires 
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sherbet  of  Egypt  was  his  common  drink.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  the  late  emperor  could  procure  three  or  four 
pieces  to  satisfy  these  simple  wants ;  and,  if  he  bestowed  the 
gold  to  relieve  the  more  painful  distress  of  a  friend,  the  sacrifice 
is  of  some  weight  in  the  scale  of  humanity  and  religion.  Four 
years  after  his  abdication,  Andronicus,  or  Antony,  expired  in  a 
cell,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  and  the  last  strain 
of  adulation  could  only  promise  a  more  splendid  crown  of  glory 
in  heaven  than  he  had  enjoyed  upon  earth.u 

Nor  was  the  reign  of  the  younger,  more  glorious  or  fortunate 
than  that  of  the  elder,  Andronicus.11  He  gathered  the  fruits 
of  ambition:  but  the  taste  was  transient  and  bitter;  in  the 
supreme  station  he  lost  the  remains  of  his  early  popularity  ;  and 
the  defects  of  his  character  became  still  more  conspicuous  to 
the  world.  The  public  reproach  urged  him  to  march  in  person 
against  the  Turks ;  nor  did  his  courage  fail  in  the  hour  of  trial ; 
but  a  defeat  and  wound  were  the  only  trophies  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion  in  Asia,  which  confirmed  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman 
monarchy.  The  abuses  of  the  civil  government  attained  their 
full  maturity  and  perfection ;  his  neglect  of  forms,  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  national  dresses,  are  deplored  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
fatal  symptoms  of  the  decay  of  the  empire.  Andronicus  was 
old  before  his  time ;  the  intemperance  of  youth  had  accelerated 
the  infirmities  of  age ;  and,  after  being  rescued  from  a  dan¬ 
gerous  malady  by  nature,  or  physic,  or  the  Virgin,  he  was 
snatched  away  before  he  had  accomplished  his  forty-fifth  year. 
He  was  twice  married ;  and,  as  the  progress  of  the  Latins  in 
arms  and  arts  had  softened  the  prejudices  of  the  Byzantine  court, 
his  two  wives  were  chosen  in  the  princely  houses  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  first,  Agnes  at  home,  Irene  in  Greece,  was 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  Her  father14  was  a  petty 

11  See  Nicephorus  Oregoras  (l.  ix.  6-8, 10, 14  ;  1.  x.  o.  1).  The  historian  h*4 
tasted  of  the  prosperity,  and  shared  the  retreat,  of  his  benefactor ;  and  that  friend 
ship,  which  “  waits  or  to  the  scaffold  or  the  cell, 11  should  not  lightly  be  aoonsed  as 
“  a  hireling,  a  prostitute  to  praise 

18  The  sole  reign  of  Andronicus  the  younger  is  described  by  Gantaouseee 
(1.  ii.  o.  1-40,  p.  191*889)  and  Nioephorus  Gregoras  (1.  ix.  o.  7 — 1.  xi.  c.  11,  n.  26S 
861). 

14  Agnes,  or  Irene,  was  the  daughter  of  duke  Henry  the  Wonderful,  the  chief 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  the  fourth  in  desoent  from  the  famous  Henry  the* 
Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  oonqueror  of  the  Salvi  on  the  Baltic  cosst 
Her  brother  Henry  was  suraamed  the  Greek,  from  his  two  journeys  into  the  ; 
but  these  journeys  were  subsequent  to  his  sister's  marriage;  and  I  am  ignorant 
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lord  u  in  the  poor  and  savage  regions  of  the  north  of  Germany ; M 
yet  he  derived  some  revenue  from  his  silver  mines ; 17  and  his 
family  is  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  as  the  most  ancient  and 
noble  of  the  Teutonic  name.18  After  the  death  of  this  childless 
princess,  Andronicus  sought  in  marriage,  Jane,  the  sister  of  the 
count  of  Savoy ; 19  and  his  suit  was  preferred  to  that  of  the 
French  king.80  The  count  respected  in  his  sister  the  superior 
majesty  of  a  Roman  empress;  her  retinue  was  composed  of 
knights  and  ladies;  she  was  regenerated  and  crowned  in  St. 
Sophia,  under  the  more  orthodox  appellation  of  Anne ;  and,  at 
the  nuptial  feast,  the  Greeks  and  Italians  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  martial  exercises  of  tilts  and  tournaments. 

The  empress  Anne  of  Savoy  survived  her  husband.  Their  Reign  or 
son,  John  Palffiologus,  was  left  an  orphan  and  an  emperor,  in  fmiboio- 
the  ninth  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  weakness  was  protected  by  St’i, 
the  first  and  most  deserving  of  the  Greeks.  The  long  and  lanAI>' 

hotc  Agues  was  discovered  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  recommended  to  the 
Byzantine  court  (Rimios,  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  p.  126-137). 

l%  Henry  the  Wonderful  was  the  founder  of  the  branch  of  Grubenhagen,  extinct 
in  the  year  1596  (RLmiut,  p.  287).  He  resided  in  the  Castle  of  Wolfenbilttel,  and 
possessed  no  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  allodial  estates  of  Brunswick  and  Lune* 
burg,  which  the  Guelph  family  had  saved  from  the  confiscation  of  their  great  fiefs. 

The  frequent  partitions  among  brothers  had  almost  ruined  the  princely  houses 
of  Germany,  till  that  just  but  pernioious  law  was  slowly  superseded  by  the  right  of 
primogeniture.  The  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  one  of  the  last  remains  of 
the  Hcrcyniau  forest,  is  a  woody,  mountainous,  and  barren  tract  (Busohing's 
Geography,  vol.  vi.  p.  270-286;  English  translation). 

10  The  royal  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Brandenburg  will  teach  us  how  justly, 
in  a  much  later  period,  the  north  of  Germany  deserved  the  epithets  of  poor  and 
barbarous  (Eseai  sur  les  Mreurs,  Ac.).  In  the  year  1306,  in  the  woods  of  Lune- 
burg,  some  wild  people,  of  the  Vened  race,  were  allowed  to  bury  alive  their 
infirm  and  unless  parents  (Rimius,  p.  136). 

17  Th<<  assertion  of  Tacitus  that  Germany  was  destitute  of  the  precious  metals 
must  be  taken,  even  in  his  own  time,  with  some  limitation  (Germania,  o.  5,  Annal. 
xi.  20).  According  to  Spener  (Hist.  Germania  Pragmatics,  tom.  i.  p.  351), 
Arg*nl%fodina4  in  Urrcymis  montibns,  imperante  Othone  magno  (a.d.  968),  pri- 
mum  aperts,  Largam  etiam  op**s  augend i  doderunt  oopiam ;  but  Rimius  (p.  258, 

25 9)  defers  till  the  year  1016  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  of  Grubenhagen,  or 
the  Upper  Harts,  which  were  productive  in  the  beginning  of  the  xivth  century,  and 
which  still  yield  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

1 *  Cantacusene  has  given  a  most  honourable  testimony,  3'  4k  a 6nt 

toymrhf  Bovmbt  rr\  {ovlx  (the  modem  Greeks  employ  the  rr  for  the  3,  and  the  p*> 
for  the  6,  and  the  whole  will  rtad,  in  the  Italian  idiom,  di  Brunxuio),  rov  wo/  morots 
^v^ertvr^rov,  sol  k*pwp6nfTi  rdrray  rovv  &pj>+vkovi  Owip$A\korrot  rov  yiroiri.  The 
praise  is  just  in  lUeif,  and  pleasing  to  an  English  ear. 

19  Anne,  or  Jane,  was  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Am4d4e  the  Great,  by 
a  second  marriage,  and  half-sister  of  his  successor,  Edward  oount  of  Savoy 
(Anderson's  Tables,  p.  650).  See  Cantacusene  (l.  i.  c.  40-42). 

*•  That  king,  if  the  fact  be  true,  must  have  been  Charles  the  Pair,  who,  in  five 
yean  (1321-1326),  was  married  to  three  wives  (Anderson,  p.  628).  Anne  of  Savoy 
arrived  at  Constantinople  in  February,  1326. 
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Fortune  of  cordial  friendship  of  his  father  for  John  Cantacuzene  is  alike 
tacuienuB  honourable  to  the  prince  and  the  subject.  It  had  been 
formed  amidst  the  pleasures  of  their  youth ;  their  families  were 
almost  equally  noble ; 21  and  the  recent  lustre  of  the  purple  was 
amply  compensated  by  the  energy  of  a  private  education.  We 
have  seen  that  the  young  emperor  was  saved  by  Cantacuzene 
from  the  power  of  Ids  grandfather ;  and,  after  six  years  of  civil 
war,  the  same  favourite  brought  him  back  in  triumph  to  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.  Under  the  reign  of  Andronicus  the 
Younger,  the  great  domestic  ruled  the  emperor  and  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  it  was  by  his  valour  and  conduct  that  the  isle  oi 
Lesbos  and  the  principality  of  jEtolia  were  restored  to  their 
ancient  allegiance.  His  enemies  confess  that,  among  the  public 
robbers,  Cantacuzene  alone  was  moderate  and  abstemious ;  and 
the  free  and  voluntary  account  which  he  produces  of  his  own 
wealth 22  may  sustain  the  presumption  that  it  was  devolved  by 
inheritance,  and  not  accumulated  by  rapine.  He  does  not  in¬ 
deed  specify  the  value  of  his  money,  plate,  and  jewels;  yet, 
after  a  voluntary  gift  of  two  hundred  vases  of  silver,  after  much 
had  been  secreted  by  his  friends  and  plundered  by  his  foes, 
his  forfeit  treasures  were  sufficient  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet 
of  seventy  galleys.  He  does  not  measure  the  size  and  number 
of  his  estates ;  but  his  granaries  were  heaped  with  an  incredible 
store  of  wheat  and  barley ;  and  the  labour  of  a  thousand  yoke 
of  oxen  might  cultivate,  according  to  the  practice  of  antiquity, 
about  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  arable  land.8 
His  pastures  were  stocked  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  brood 
mares,  two  hundred  camels,  three  hundred  mules,  five  hundred 
asses,  five  thousand  horned  cattle,  fifty  thousand  hogB,  and 
seventy  thousand  sheep : 24  a  precious  record  of  rural  opulence. 


31  The  noble  raoe  of  the  Oantacuzeni  (illustrious  from  the  xith  century  in  th* 
Byzantine  annals)  was  drawn  from  the  Paladins  of  France,  the  heroes  of  thorn 
romances  which,  in  the  xiiith  oentury,  were  translated  and  read  by  the  Gte«h 
(Duoange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  258).  [Monograph  on  Gantaonzene :  V.  Pari  sot,  Can- 
taouz&ne,  Homme  d’etat  et  historien,  1845.] 

33  See  Cantacuzene  (1.  iii.  c.  24,  30,  36). 

33  Saserna,  in  Gaul,  and  Columella,  in  Italy  or  Spain,  allow  two  yoke  of  oxen, 
two  drivers,  and  six  labourers,  for  two  hundred  jugera  (125  English  acres)  of  axxhk 
land  ;  and  three  more  men  must  be  added  if  there  be  muoh  underwood  (Columella 
de  Be  Rustic^,  1.  ii.  o.  13,  p.  441,  edit.  Gesner). 

94  In  this  enumeration  (1.  iii.  o.  SO),  the  Frenoh  translation  of  the  President 
Cousin  is  blotted  with  three  palpable  and  essential  errors.  1.  He  omits  the  1000 
yoke  of  working  oxen.  2.  He  interprets  the  *r«rrojcAruu  wpbs  3urxtA(<ux,  bj  tb» 
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io  the  last  period  of  the  empire,  and  in  a  land,  most  probably 
in  Thrace,  so  repeatedly  wasted  by  foreign  and  domestic  hos¬ 
tility.  The  favour  of  Cantacuzene  was  above  his  fortune.  In 
the  moments  of  familiarity,  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  the  emperor 
was  desirous  to  level  the  distance  between  them,  and  pressed 
his  friend  to  accept  the  diadem  and  pnrple.  The  virtue  of  the  b«  u 
great  domestic,  which  is  attested  by  his  own  pen,  resisted  the  the'empire 
dangerous  proposal ;  bat  the  last  testament  of  Andronicus  the 
Younger  named  him  the  guardian  of  his  son  and  the  regent  of 
the  empire. 

Had  the  regent  found  a  suitable  return  of  obedience  and  hi* 
gratitude,  perhaps  he  would  have  acted  with  pure  and  zealous 
fidelity  in  the  service  of  his  pupil.26  A  guard  of  five  hundred  A 
soldiers  watched  over  his  person  and  the  palace;  the  funeral 
of  the  late  emperor  was  decently  performed ;  the  capital  was 
silent  and  submissive ;  and  five  hundred  letters,  which  Cantacu¬ 
zene  dispatched  in  the  first  month,  informed  the  provinces  of 
their  loss  and  their  duty.  The  prospect  of  a  tranquil  minority  by  ajxx»u- 
was  blasted  by  the  Great  Duke  or  Admiral  Apocaucus ;  and,  to  ou* 
exaggerate  his  perfidy,  the  Imperial  historian  is  pleased  to  mag¬ 
nify  his  own  imprudence  in  raising  him  to  that  office  against 
the  advice  of  his  more  sagacious  sovereign.  Bold  and  subtle, 
rapacious  and  profuse,  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  Apocaucus 
were  by  turns  subservient  to  each  other ;  and  his  talents  were 
applied  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  His  arrogance  was  height¬ 
ened  by  the  command  of  a  naval  force  and  an  impregnable 
castle,  and,  under  the  mask  of  oaths  and  flattery,  he  secretly 
conspired  against  his  benefactor.  The  female  court  of  the  em¬ 
press  was  bribed  and  directed ;  he  encouraged  Anne  of  Savoy 
to  assert,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  tutelage  of  her  son ;  the  by  the  un¬ 
love  of  power  was  disguised  by  the  anxiety  of  maternal  ten-  of  savoy 
derness ;  and  the  founder  of  the  Palseologi  had  instructed  his 
posterity  to  dread  the  example  of  a  perfidious  guardian.  The 
patriarch  John  of  Apri  was  a  proud  and  feeble  old  man,  encom-bythe 
passed  by  a  numerous  and  hungry  kindred.  He  produced  an  p**rUreh 

number  of  fifteen  hundred.  [The  mistake  hue  not  been  corrected  in  the  Bonn 
edition,  toL  it.  p.  185.]  3.  He  confounds  myriads  with  ehiliads,  tnd  gives  Oanta- 
eosene  no  more  than  6000  hogs.  Put  not  jour  trust  in  translations ! 

**  See  the  regency  and  reign  of  John  Cantacuienus.  and  the  whole  progress  of 
tbs  ci Til  war,  in  his  own  history  (L  lii.  o.  1-100,  p.  348-700),  and  in  that  of  Nioe- 
pborus  Gregoras  (L  zii.  c.  1— 1.  rr.  c.  0,  p.  363-499). 
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obsolete  epistle  of  Andronicus,  which  bequeathed  the  prince 
and  people  to  his  pious  care :  the  fate  of  his  predecessor  Ar¬ 
seni  us  prompted  him  to  prevent,  rather  than  punish,  the  crimes 
of  an  usurper ;  and  Apocaucus  smiled  at  the  success  of  his  own 
flattery,  when  he  beheld  the  Byzantine  priest  assuming  the 
state  and  temporal  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff.®  Between 
three  persons  so  different  in  their  situation  and  character,  a 
private  league  was  concluded :  a  shadow  of  authority  was  re¬ 
stored  to  the  senate ;  and  the  people  was  tempted  by  the  came 
of  freedom.  By  this  powerful  confederacy,  the  great  domestic 
was  assaulted  at  first  with  clandestine,  at  length  with  open,  arms. 
His  prerogatives  were  disputed ;  his  opinions  slighted ;  his  friends 
persecuted ;  and  his  safety  was  threatened  both  in  the  camp  and 
city.  In  his  absence  on  the  public  service,  he  was  accused  of 
treason ;  proscribed  as  an  enemy  of  the  church  and  state ;  and 
delivered,  with  all  his  adherents,  to  the  sword  of  justice,  the 
vengeance  of  the  people,  and  the  power  of  the  devil :  his  for¬ 
tunes  were  confiscated ;  his  aged  mother  was  cast  into  prison ; 
all  his  past  services  were  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  he  was  driven 
by  injustice  to  perpetrate  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused.2 
From  the  review  of  his  preceding  conduct,  Cantacuzene  appears 
to  have  been  guiltless  of  any  treasonable  designs ;  and  the  only 
suspicion  of  his  innocence  must  arise  from  the  vehemence  of  his 
protestations,  and  the  sublime  purity  which  he  ascribes  to  his 
own  virtue.  While  the  empress  and  the  patriarch  still  affected 
the  appearance  of  harmony,  he  repeatedly  solicited  the  per¬ 
mission  of  retiring  to  a  private,  and  even  a  monastic,  life.  After 
he  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy,  it  was  hiB  fervent  wish  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  young  emperor,  and  to  receive 
without  a  murmur  the  stroke  of  the  executioner :  it  was  not 
without  reluctance  that  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason,  which 
inculcated  the  sacred  duty  of  saving  his  family  and  friends,  and 
proved  that  he  could  only  save  them  by  drawing  the  sword  and 
assuming  the  Imperial  title. 

”  He  assumed  the  royal  privilege  of  red  shoes  or  buskins ;  placed  on  his  htsl 
a  mitre  of  silk  and  gold ;  subscribed  his  epistles  with  hyacinth  or  green  ink  ;  and 
olaimed  for  the  new,  whatever  Constantine  had  given  to  the  anoient,  Borne  (Qanu 
onzen.  1.  iii.  o.  86 ;  Nio.  Gregoras,  1.  xiv.  o.  8). 

97  Nio.  Gregoras  (1.  xli.  c.  6)  confesses  tne  innocence  and  virtues  of  Osntscc 
zenus,  the  guilt  and  flagitious  vices  of  Apooauous;  nor  does  he  dissemble  tbr 
motive  of  his  personal  and  religious  enmity  to  the  former ;  vir  81  8<k  Koxitw  tKXm. 
alrtos  8  wpa6raros  tt}s  t ay  her  Wofcv  that  pBopas. 
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In  the  strong  city  of  Demotica,  his  peculiar  domain,  the  em*  oanwcu 
peror  John  Cantacuzenus  was  invested  with  the  purple  buskins ;  “mes  the 
his  right  leg  was  clothed  by  his  noble  kinsmen,  the  left  by  the  P  D.Pi|a. 
Latin  chiefs,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  order  of  knighthood.  But 
even  in  this  act  of  revolt  he  was  still  studious  of  loyalty ;  and 
the  titles  of  John  Palseologus  and  Anne  of  Savoy  were  proclaimed 
before  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  wife  Irene.  Such  vain 
ceremony  is  a  thin  disguise  of  rebellion,  nor  are  there  perhaps  any 
personal  wrongs  that  can  authorise  a  subject  to  take  arms  against 
his  sovereign ;  but  the  want  of  preparation  and  success  may  con¬ 
firm  the  assurance  of  the  usurper  that  this  decisive  step  was  the 
effect  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice.  Constantinople  adhered 
to  the  young  emperor ;  the  king  of  Bulgaria  was  invited  to  the 
relief  of  Hadrianople ;  the  principal  cities  of  Thrace  and  Mace¬ 
donia,  after  some  hesitation,  renounced  their  obedience  to  the 
great  domestic ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  troops  and  provinces 
were  induced,  by  their  private  interest,  to  prefer  the  loose  do¬ 
minion  of  a  woman  and  a  priest.**  The  army  of  Cantacuzene, 
in  sixteen  divisions,  was  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Melas,  to 
tempt  or  intimidate  the  capital ;  it  was  dispersed  by  treachery 
or  fear ;  and  the  officers,  more  especially  the  mercenary  Latins, 
accepted  the  bribes,  and  embraced  the  service,  of  the  Byzantine 
court.  After  this  loss,  the  rebel  emperor  (he  fluctuated  be¬ 
tween  the  two  characters)  took  the  road  of  Thessalonica  with 
a  chosen  remnant ;  but  he  failed  in  his  enterprise  on  that  im¬ 
portant  place ;  and  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the  Great  Duke, 
his  enemy  Apocaucus,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  power  by  sea 
and  land.  Driven  from  the  coast,  in  his  march,  or  rather  flight, 
into  the  mountains  of  Servia,  Cantacuzene  assembled  his  troops 
to  scrutinise  those  who  were  worthy  and  willing  to  accompany 
his  broken  fortunes.  A  base  majority  bowed  and  retired ;  and 
his  trusty  band  was  diminished  to  two  thousand,  and  at  last 
to  five  hundred,  volunteers.  The  era/,"  or  despot  of  the  Ser-  tsu>phen 

Dushan] 

*•  [The  people  teem  to  have  dang  to  the  legitimate  heir ;  the  official*  to  have 
supported  Qtntacoiene.] 

•The  prinoea  of  Servia  (Ltooange,  Famil.  Dalmatics,  <fcc.,  o.  2-4,  9)  were  styled 
Despot*  in  Greek,  and  Oral  in  their  natire  Idiom  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Gnec.  p.  751). 

Xhat  title,  the  equivalent  of  king,  appears  to  be  of  Sclavonic  origin,  from  whenoe 
it  ha*  been  borrowed  by  the  Hungarians,  the  modern  Greeks,  and  even  by  tho 
Turk*  (Leunclavms.  Pandect.  Tare.  p.  422),  who  reserve  the  name  of  Padishah  for 
ah*  Emperor.  To  obtain  the  latter  instead  of  the  former  i*  the  ambition  of  the 
French  at  Constantinople  (Avertisaement  4  lliutoire  de  Timor  Bee,  p.  89).  [The 
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vians,  received  him  with  generous  hospitality ;  but  the  ally  was 
insensibly  degraded  to  a  suppliant,  an  hostage,  a  captive ;  and, 
in  this  miserable  dependence,  he  waited  at  the  door  of  the  bar¬ 
barian,  who  could  dispose  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  The  most  tempting  offers  could  not  persuade  the 
oral  to  violate  his  trust ;  but  he  soon  inclined  to  the  stronger 
side ;  and  his  friend  was  dismissed  without  injury  to  a  new  vicis¬ 
situde  of  hopes  and  perils.  Near  six  years  the  flame  of  discord 
burnt  with  various  success  and  unabated  rage :  the  cities  were 
distracted  by  the  faction  of  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians — the 
Cantacuzeni  and  Palaeologi ;  and  the  Bulgarians,  the  Servians, 
and  the  Turks  were  invoked  on  both  sides  as  the  instruments 
of  private  ambition  and  the  common  ruin.  The  regent  deplored 
the  calamities  of  which  he  was  the  author  and  victim ;  and  his 
own  experience  might  dictate  a  just  and  lively  remark  on  the 
different  nature  of  foreign  and  civil  war.  “  The  former,”  said 
he,  “  is  the  external  warmth  of  summer,  always  tolerable,  and 
often  beneficial ;  the  latter  is  the  deadly  heat  of  a  fever,  which 
consumes  without  a  remedy  the  vitals  of  the  constitution.”  * 
The  introduction  of  barbarians  and  savages  into  the  con¬ 
tests  of  civilised  nations  is  a  measure  pregnant  with  shame  and 
mischief;  which  the  interest  of  the  moment  may  compel,  bat 
which  is  reprobated  by  the  best  principles  of  humanity  and 
reason.  It  is  the  practice  of  both  sides  to  accuse  their  enemies 
of  the  guilt  of  the  first  alliances;  and  those  who  fail  in  then 
negotiations  are  loudest  in  their  censure  of  the  example  which 
they  envy  and  would  gladly  imitate.  The  Turks  of  Asia  wes 
less  barbarous,  perhaps,  than  the  shepherds  of  Bulgaria  and 
Servia ; 21  but  their  religion  rendered  them  the  implacable  fo* 

Servian  and  Bulgarian  Krai ,  “  king/1  from  whioh  the  Hungarian  Kirdly  #  “  fary  "  , 
borrowed,  seems  to  be  derived  from  Karl  the  Great ;  just  as  the  German  »c- 
Slavonic  word  for  Emperor  is  from  the  name  of  Cesar.  We  find  KpdA  in  a 
diploma  of  King  (and  sainfc)  Stephen  of  Hangary  :  tyu>  2t <<pavos  XpttrnaMbt  6  mmX  qt 
wd<rr)s  O vyyplas.  It  is  cited  in  Hunfalvy’s  M&gyarorsz&g  EthnographiAj**,  p.  3®^ 

90  Nio.  Gregoras,  1.  xii.  o.  14.  It  is  surprising  that  Cantacuzene  has  not  imenr. 
this  just  and  lively  image  in  his  own  writings. 

81  [The  author  does  not  seem  to  realise,  he  certainly  has  not  brought  ooi 
dominant  position  of  Servia  at  this  time  under  its  king  Stephen  DuBhaxx,  *  os 
whioh  deserves  a  plaoe  in  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Sa^- 
was  the  strongest  power  in  the  peninsula  under  Stephen  (1331-1355),  and  s 
boundaries  extended  from  the  Danube  to  the  gulf  of  Arta.  “  He  was  a  xaaz  • 
great  ambition  and  waB  celebrated  for  his  gigantic  stature  and  personal  ex>ozv 
His  subjects  boasted  of  his  liberality  and  sucoess  in  war ;  his  enemies  reproacas 
him  with  faithlessness  and  oruelty.  He  had  driven  his  father  Stephen  Vll.  rCra- 
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of  Borne  and  Christianity.  To  acquire  the  friendship  of  their 
emirs,  the  two  factions  vied  with  each  other  in  baseness  and 
profusion ;  the  dexterity  of  Cantacuzene  obtained  the  preference ; 
bat  the  succour  and  victory  were  dearly  purchased  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  daughter  with  an  infidel,  the  captivity  of  many 
thousand  Christians,  and  the  passage  of  the  Ottomans  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  last  and  fatal  stroke  in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  inclining  scale  was  decided  in  hiB  favour  by  the  death  of  u-jdl 
Apocaucus,  the  just,  though  singular,  retribution  of  his  crimes. 

A  crowd  of  nobles  or  plebeians,  whom  he  feared  or  hated,  had 
been  seized  by  his  orders  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces ;  and 
the  old  palace  of  Constantine  was  assigned  for  the  place  of  their 
confinement.  Some  alterations  in  raising  the  walls  and  narrow¬ 
ing  the  cells  had  been  ingeniously  contrived  to  prevent  their 
escape  and  aggravate  their  misery ;  and  the  work  was  incessantly 
pressed  by  the  daily  visits  of  the  tyrant.  His  guards  watched 
at  the  gate,  and,  as  he  stood  in  the  inner  court  to  overlook  the 
architects,  without  fear  or  suspicion,  he  was  assaulted  and  laid 
breathless  on  the  ground,  by  two  resolute  prisoners  of  the 
Palseologian  race,®  who  were  armed  with  sticks  and  animated 
by  despair.  On  the  rumour  of  revenge  and  liberty,  the  captive 


III/  from  the  throne,  and  tlie  old  man  had  been  murdered  in  prison  by  the  rebellious 
nobles  of  Hervia,  who  feared  lest  a  reconciliation  should  take  place  with  his  son. 
Stephen  Dus h an  passed  seven  years  of  his  youth  at  Constantinople,  where  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  all  the  defects  of  the  Bysantine  government  and  with  all  the 
vices  of  Greek  society.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  rival  Emperors  were  plaoed 
•luring  the  year  1345  were  extremely  favourable  to  his  ambitious  projects,  and  he 
seised  the  opportunity  to  extend  his  conquests  in  every  direction.  To  the  east  he 
rendered  himself  master  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Htrymon,  took  the  large  and 
flourishing  city  of  Serres  and  garrisoned  all  the  fortresses  as  far  as  the  wall  that 
defended  the  pas a  of  Christopolis.  He  extended  his  dominions  along  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  to  the  sooth  he  carried  his  arms  to  the  gulf  of  Ambracia.  He 
subdued  the  Vallachians  of  Thessaly,  and  placed  strong  garrisons  in  Aohrida, 
KsAtona,  and  Joannina.  Flushed  with  victory  he  at  last  formed  the  ambitious 
scheme  of  depriving  the  Greeks  of  their  political  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in 
the  Eastern  Empire  and  transferring  them  to  the  Servians"  (Finlay,  iv.  p.  441-2). 
In  1346  he  was  crowned  at  Hkopia  as  ••  Tsar  of  the  Herbs  and  Greeks,”  and  gave 
his  eon  the  title  of  Krai ;  and  he  raised  his  archbishop  to  the  rank  of  Fatriarch. 
The  prosperity  of  his  reign  is  better  shown  by  the  growth  of  trade  in  the  Servian 
towns  than  by  the  increase  of  Servian  territory.  Moreover  Stephen  did  for  Hervia 
what  Yaroslav  did  for  Busaia ;  he  drew  op  a  code  of  laws,  which  might  be  quoted 
to  modify  Gibbon's  contemptuous  references  to  the  Servians  as  barbarians.  This 
Zakomk  has  been  repeatedly  edited,  by  Schafank,  Mikloeirh,  Novakovioh  and 
Ziget-] 

"  The  two  avengers  were  both  FaUeologi,  who  might  resent,  with  royal  in¬ 
dignation,  the  shame  of  their  chains.  The  tragedy  of  Apocaucus  may  deserve  a 
peculiar  reference  to  Cantacusene  (l.  ni.  c.  86  [Ug.  8*7-8  )  and  Nic.  Gregoras  (1.  xiv. 
e.  10). 
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multitude  broke  their  fetters,  fortified  their  prison,  and  exposed 
from  the  battlements  the  tyrant’s  head,  presuming  on  the  favour 
of  the  people  and  the  clemency  of  the  empress.  Anne  of 
Savoy  might  rejoice  in  the  fall  of  an  haughty  and  ambitious 
minister ;  but,  while  she  delayed  to  resolve  or  to  act,  the  popu¬ 
lace,  more  especially  the  mariners,  were  excited  by  the  widow 
of  the  G-reat  Duke  to  a  sedition,  an  assault,  and  a  massacre. 
The  prisoners  (of  whom  the  far  greater  part  were  guiltless  or 
inglorious  of  the  deed)  escaped  to  a  neighbouring  church ;  they 
were  slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  and  in  his  death  the 
monster  was  not  less  bloody  and  venomous  than  in  his  life. 
Yet  his  talents  alone  upheld  the  cause  of  the  young  emperor; 
and  his  surviving  associates,  suspicious  of  each  other,  abandoned 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  rejected  the  fairest  terms  of  accom¬ 
modation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  dispute,  the  empress  felt 
and  complained  that  she  was  deceived  by  the  enemies  ol 
Cantacuzene ;  the  patriarch  was  employed  to  preach  against 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries ;  and  her  promise  of  immortal  hatred 
was  sealed  by  an  oath  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication.* 
But  Anne  soon  learned  to  hate  without  a  teacher :  she  beheld 
the  misfortunes  of  the  empire  with  the  indifference  of  a  stranger; 
her  jealousy  was  exasperated  by  the  competition  of  a  rival  em- 
press ;  and,  on  the  first  symptoms  of  a  more  yielding  temper 
she  threatened  the  patriarch  to  convene  a  synod  and  degrah 
him  from  his  office.  Their  incapacity  and  discord  would  havr 
afforded  the  most  decisive  advantage ;  but  the  civil  war  was  pro¬ 
tracted  by  the  weakness  of  both  parties ;  and  the  moderation  ai 
Cantacuzene  has  not  escaped  the  reproach  of  timidity  and  in¬ 
dolence.  He  successively  recovered  the  provinces  and  cities;* 

88  Cantacuzene  accuses  the  patriarch,  and  spares  the  empress,  the  mother  a 
his  sovereign  (L  iii.  SB,  34),  ag&inBt  whom  Nio.  Gregoras  expresses  a  particmU 
animosity  (1.  xiv.  10,  11 ;  xv.  5).  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  speak  exactly  ol  tt- 
same  time. 

84  [“  The  Creek  Empire  consisted  of  several  detached  provinces  when  Cantab 
zenos  seated  himself  on  the  throne ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  different  par* 
could  only  communicate  freely  by  sea.  The  direct  intercourse  by  land, 
between  Constantinople  and  Thessalonioa,  by  the  Egnatian  Way,  was  interrupts* 
for  the  Servian  Emperor  possessed  Amphipolis,  and  all  the  country  about  w 
month  of  the  Strymon  from  Philippi  to  the  lake  Bolbe.  The  nucleus  of  the  ss. 
perial  power  consisted  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  and  the  greater  part  of  Thiwet 
On  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  BosphoruB,  the  Greek  possessions  were  confined  to  t 
suburb  of  Skutari,  a  few  forts  and  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  extending  from  Chak? 
don  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  Thrace  the  frontier  extended  from  Sozopolis  along  ^ 
mountains  to  the  Bouth-west,  passing  about  a  day's  journey  to  the  north  o t  Ad— 
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and  the  realm  of  his  pupil  was  measured  by  the  walls  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  but  the  metropolis  alone  counterbalanced  the  rest 
of  the  empire ;  nor  could  he  attempt  that  important  conquest, 
till  he  had  secured  in  his  favour  the  public  voice  and  a  private 
correspondence.  An  Italian,  of  the  name  of  Facciolati,85  had 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Great  Duke:  the  ships,  the  guards, Here- 
and  the  golden  gate  were  subject  to  his  command  ;  but  his  co^unti- 
humble  ambition  was  bribed  to  become  the  instrument  of^j*^’ 
treachery ;  and  the  revolution  was  accomplished  without  danger 
or  bloodshed.  Destitute  of  the  powers  of  resistance  or  the  hope 
of  relief,  the  inflexible  Anne  would  have  still  defended  the 
palace,  and  have  smiled  to  behold  the  capital  in  flames,  rather 
than  in  the  possession  of  a  rival.  She  yielded  to  the  prayers  of 
her  friends  and  enemies ;  and  the  treaty  was  dictated  by  the 
conqueror,  who  professed  a  loyal  and  zealous  attachment  to  the 
son  of  his  benefactor.  The  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  John 
PalfleologuB  was  at  length  consummated :  the  hereditary  right 
of  the  pupil  was  acknowledged  ;  but  the  sole  administration 
during  ten  years  was  vested  in  the  guardian.  Two  emperors 
and  three  empresses  were  seated  on  the  Byzantine  throne  ;  and 
a  general  amnesty  quieted  the  apprehensions,  and  confirmed 
the  property,  of  the  most  guilty  subjects.  The  festival  of  the 
coronation  and  nuptials  was  celebrated  with  the  appearance  of 
concord  and  magnificence,  and  both  were  equally  fallacious. 


nople,  and  descending  to  the  Aegean  Sea  at  the  pass  and  fortress  of  Christopolis. 
It  included  the  districts  of  Morrha  and  the  Thracian  Chalkidike  [of  which  Gratia* 
nopolis  was  the  chief  town].  The  seoond  portion  of  the  Empire  in  importance 
onmsisted  of  the  rich  and  populous  city  of  Thessalonioa,  with  the  western  part  of 
the  Macedonian  Chalkidike  and  its  three  peninsulas  of  Cassandra,  Longos  and 
Ajdonoros  [*Aywr  *Opor].  By  land  it  was  entirely  enclosed  in  the  Servian  empire. 
The  third  detached  portion  of  the  empire  oonsisted  of  a  part  of  Vallaohian  Thessaly 
and  of  Albanian  Epirus,  which  formed  a  small  imperial  province  interposed 
t^twevn  the  Servian  empire  aud  the  Catalan  duchy  of  Athens  and  Neopatras. 
The  fourth  consisted  of  the  Greek  provinoe  in  the  Peloponnesus,  which  obtained 
ih*  name  of  the  Despotat  of  Misithra,  and  embraced  about  one  third  of  the  penin¬ 
sula.  Cantacuzenos  conferred  the  government  on  his  seoond  son,  Manuel,  who 
preserved  his  plaoe  by  force  of  arms  after  his  father  was  driven  from  the  throne. 
Tb*  remaining  fragments  of  the  empire  consisted  of  a  few  islands  in  the  Aegean 
Sea  which  had  escaped  the  domination  of  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  and  the 
Knights  of  St.  John;  and  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Phocaea,  which  still 
reoosrniacd  the  suzerainty  of  Constantinople,  though  surrounded  by  the  territories 
of  the  emirs  of  Aidin  and  Haroukhan.  Such  were  the  relics  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.”  Finlay,  iii.  p.  447  8.] 

“  The  traitor  and  treason  are  revealed  by  Xic.  Gregoraa  (1.  xv.  c.  8),  bat  the 
name  is  more  discreetly  suppressed  by  his  great  accompli oe  (Cantaousen.  1.  iii.  c. 
OT). 
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Daring  the  late  troubles,  the  treasures  of  the  state,  and  even 
the  palace,  had  been  alienated  or  embezzled :  the  royal  banquet 
was  served  in  pewter  or  earthenware ;  and  such  was  the  proud 
poverty  of  the  times  that  the  absence  of  gold  and  jewels  was 
supplied  by  the  paltry  artifices  of  glass  and  gilt  leather.* 

Reign  ot  I  hasten  to  conclude  the  personal  history  of  John  Cantacn- 
zene.37  He  triumphed  and  reigned ;  but  his  reign  and  triumph 
jen.  s— a.d.  were  clouded  by  the  discontent  of  his  own  and  the  advene 
ary  ’  faction.  His  followers  might  style  the  general  amnesty  an  act 
of  pardon  for  his  enemies  and  of  oblivion  for  his  friends:*  in 
his  cause  their  estates  had  been  forfeited  or  plundered ;  and,  as 
they  wandered  naked  and  hungry  through  the  streets,  they 
cursed  the  selfish  generosity  of  a  leader  who,  on  the  throne  of 
the  empire,  might  relinquish  without  merit  his  private  inherit' 
ance.  The  adherents  of  the  empress  blushed  to  hold  their  lives 
and  fortunes  by  the  precarious  favour  of  an  usurper ;  and  the 
thirst  of  revenge  was  concealed  by  a  tender  concern  for  the 
succession,  and  even  the  safety,  of  her  son.  They  were  justly 
alarmed  by  a  petition  of  the  Mends  of  Cantacuzene,  that  they 
might  be  released  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Palesokigi 
and  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  some  cautionary  towns:  a 
measure  supported  with  argument  and  eloquence ;  and  which 
was  rejected  (says  the  Imperial  historian)  “  by  my  sublime  and 
almost  incredible  virtue  ”.  His  repose  was  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  plots  and  seditions ;  and  he  trembled  lest  the  lawful 
prince  should  be  stolen  away  by  some  foreign  or  domestic  enemy, 
who  would  inscribe  his  name  and  his  wrongs  in  the  banners  of 
rebellion.  As  the  son  of  Andronicus  advanced  in  the  years  of 
manhood,  he  began  to  feel  and  to  act  for  himself ;  and  his  ricdng 
ambition  was  rather  stimulated  than  checked  by  the  imitatioD 
of  his  father’s  vices.  If  we  may  trust  his  own  professions,  Cania- 
cuzene  laboured  with  honest  industry  to  correct  these  sordid  and 

*  Nio.  Greg.  1.  xv.  11.  There  were,  however,  some  pearls,  bat  very  thirl! 
sprinkled.  The  rest  of  the  stones  had  only  w«urro8aiHfp  XP01^*  Zutvyh. 

87 From  his  return  to  Constantinople,  Cantacuzene  continues  his  history,*^ 
that  of  the  empire,  one  year  beyond  the  abdication  of  his  son  Matthew,  a.p.  185* 
(1.  iv.  c.  1-50,  p.  705-9111.  Nicephoros  Gregoras  ends  with  the  synod  of  Constant 
nople,  in  the  year  1351  (1.  xxii.  c.  3,  p.  660,  the  rest,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  xxrrtfc 
book,  p.  717,  is  all  controversy) ;  and  his  fourteen  laBt  books  are  still  Mss.  in  tb< 
king  of  France's  library.  [See  Appendix  1.] 

88  The  emperor  (Cantacuzen.  1.  iv.  o.  1)  represents  his  own  virtues,  and  Hi- 
Gregoras  (1.  xv.  o.  11)  the  complaints  of  his  friends,  who  suffered  by  its  effect!  1 
have  lent  them  the  words  of  our  poor  cavaliers  after  the  Restoration. 
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sensual  appetites,  and  to  raise  the  mind  of  the  young  prince  to 
a  level  with  his  fortune.  In  the  Servian  expedition  *  the  two 
emperors  showed  themselves  in  cordial  harmony  to  the  troops 
and  provinces ;  and  the  younger  colleague  was  initiated  by  the 
elder  in  the  mysteries  of  war  and  government.  After  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  peace,  Palroologus  was  left  at  Thessalonica,  a  royal 
residence  and  a  frontier  station,  to  secure  by  his  absence  the 
peace  of  Constantinople,  and  to  withdraw  his  youth  from  the 
temptations  of  a  luxurious  capital.  But  the  distance  weakened 
the  powers  of  control,  and  the  son  of  Andronicus  was  surrounded 
with  artful  or  unthinking  companions,  who  taught  him  to  hate 
his  guardian,  to  deplore  his  exile,  and  to  vindicate  his  rights.  A 
private  treaty  with  the  cral  or  despot  of  Servia  wa9  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  open  revolt ;  and  Cantacuzene,  on  the  throne  of 
the  elder  Andronicus,  defended  the  cause  of  age  and  prerogative, 
which  in  his  youth  he  had  so  vigorously  attacked.  At  his  re¬ 
quest,  the  empress-mother  undertook  the  voyage  of  Thessalonica, 
and  the  office  of  mediation :  she  returned  without  success ;  and 
unless  Anne  of  Savoy  was  instructed  by  adversity,  we  may  doubt 
the  sincerity,  or  at  least  the  fervour,  of  her  zeal.  While  the 
regent  grasped  the  sceptre  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  she 
had  been  instructed  to  declare  that  the  ten  years  of  his  legal 
administration  would  soon  elapse  ;  and  that,  after  a  full  trial  of 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  emperor  Cantacuzene  sighed  for  the 
repose  of  a  cloister,  and  was  ambitious  only  of  an  heavenly  crown. 

Had  these  sentiments  been  genuine,  his  voluntary  abdication 
would  have  restored  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  his  conscience 
would  have  been  relieved  by  an  act  of  justice.  Palaeologus  alone  John^rai- 
was  responsible  for  his  future  government ;  and,  whatever  might  takes  up 
be  his  vices,  they  were  surely  less  formidable  than  the  calamities  awans^ 
of  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  barbarians  and  infidels  were  again  law 


m  [On*  important  oonaequence  of  the  Servian  conquest*,  and  the  wars  connected 
therewith,  may  be  noticed  here, — the  Albanian  invasion  of  Greeoe.  The  high¬ 
lander*  of  northern  Epirua,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Illyrian*,  and  speaking  an 
idiom  which  represent*  the  old  Illyrian  language,  descended  into  Thessaly,  laid  it 
waste,  and  were  a  terror  to  the  Catalan  adventurer*  themselves.  They  settled  in 
the  Thessalian  mountains  and  spread  over  Greece,  where  they  formed  a  new  element 
in  the  population.  The  Albanian  settler*  speak  their  own  language,  amid  the 
surroanding  Greeks,  to  the  present  day,  therein  differing  remarkably  from  the 
Slavonic  settlers,  who  adopted  the  Greek  tongue.  For  the  Albanians,  see  Hahn, 
Albanesische  Studien,  1363  :  G.  Meyer,  Alba  <e*isehe  Studien,  in  Sitsungsberichte 
of  Vienna  Academy,  vols.  104,  107,  136,  133.  164  (1383-1896),  and  his  Essays  and 
Sloiiien,  p  49  »qq.} 
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invited  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  their  mutual  destruction.  By  the 
arms  of  the  Turks,  who  now  struck  a  deep  and  everlasting  root 
in  Europe,  Cantacuzene  prevailed  in  the  third  conquest  in  which 
he  had  been  involved ;  and  the  young  emperor,  driven  from  the 
sea  and  land,  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  among  the  Latins  of 
the  isle  of  Tenedos.  His  insolence  and  obstinacy  provoked  the 
victor  to  a  step  which  must  render  the  quarrel  irreconcileable; 
and  the  association  of  his  son  Matthew,  whom  he  invested  with 
the  purple,  established  the  succession  in  the  family  of  the  Canta- 
cuzeni.  But  Constantinople  was  still  attached  to  the  blood  of 
her  ancient  princes ;  and  this  last  injury  accelerated  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  rightful  heir.  A  noble  Genoese  espoused  the  cause 
of  Paleeologus,  obtained  a  promise  of  his  sister,  and  achieved  the 
revolution  with  two  galleys  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
auxiliaries.  Under  the  pretence  of  distress  they  were  admitted 
into  the  lesser  port ;  a  gate  was  opened,  and  the  Latin  shout  of 
“  Long  life  and  victory  to  the  emperor  John  Palmologus!  ”  ww 
answered  by  a  general  rising  in  his  favour.  A  numerous  and 
loyal  party  yet  adhered  to  the  standard  of  Cantacuzene ;  but  he 
asserts  in  his  history  (does  he  hope  for  belief?)  that  his  tender 
conscience  rejected  the  assurance  of  conquest:  that,  in  free 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  religion  and  philosophy,  he  descended 
from  the  throne  and  embraced  with  pleasure  the  monastic  habit 
Abdiottion  and  profession.40  So  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  a  prince,  his  sue- 
caxene.  cessor  was  not  unwilling  that  he  should  be  a  stunt ;  the  remain- 
January'  der  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  piety  and  learning ;  in  the  cells 
of  Constantinople  and  mount  Athos,  the  monk  Joasapb  was 
respected  as  the  temporal  and  spiritual  father  of  the  emperor; 
and,  if  he  issued  from  his  retreat,  it  was  as  the  minister  of  peace, 
to  subdue  the  obstinacy,  and  solicit  the  pardon,  of  his  rebellions 
son.41 

Yet  in  the  cloister,  the  mind  of  Cantacuzene  was  still  exer- 


40  The  awkward  apology  ol  Cantaonzene  (1.  iv.  o.  39-42),  who  relates,  with 
visible  confusion,  his  own  downfall,  may  be  supplied  by  the  less  accurate  but  mow 
honest  narratives  of  Matthew  Villani  (1.  ir.  a.  46,  in  the  Script.  Berum  Its!  t am 
xiv.  p.  268)  and  Duoas  (o.  10, 11). 

41  Cantacuzene,  in  the  year  1376,  was  honoured  with  a  letter  from  the  pope 
(Fleury,  Hist.  Eool^s.  tom.  xx.  p.  260).  His  death  is  placed,  by  a  respectable  so- 
thority,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1411  fDucange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  2601.  But,  if 
he  were  of  the  age  of  his  companion  Anaronicus  the  Younger,  he  must  nave  lived 
116  years :  a  rare  instanoe  of  longevity,  which  in  so  illustrious  a  person  would  hw 
attracted  universal  notice.  [Date  of  death :  a.d.  1383.] 
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dsed  by  theological  war.  He  sharpened  a  controversial  pen  DUpot* 
against  the  Jews  and  Mahometans ; 42  and  in  every  state  he  de-  th«  ugbt  or 
fended  with  eqnal  zeal  the  divine  light  of  mount  Thabor,  a  mem-  Th*bor. 
orable  question  which  consummates  the  religious  follies  of  the  uu 
Greeks.  The  fakirs  of  India 43  and  the  monks  of  the  Oriental 
church  were  alike  persuaded  that  in  total  abstraction  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  body  the  purer  spirit  may  ascend  to 
the  enjoyment  and  vision  of  the  Deity.  The  opinion  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  monasteries  of  mount  Athos 44  will  be  best  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  words  of  an  abbot  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh 
century.  “  When  thou  art  alone  in  thy  cell,”  says  the  ascetic 
teacher,  “  shut  thy  door,  and  seat  thyself  in  a  corner ;  raise  thy 
mind  above  all  things  vain  and  transitory ;  recline  thy  beard 
and  chin  on  thy  breast ;  turn  thy  eyes  and  thy  thoughts  towards 
the  middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region  of  the  navel ;  and  search  the 
place  of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  soul.  At  first,  all  will  be 
dark  and  comfortless ;  but,  if  you  persevere  day  and  night,  you 
will  feel  an  ineffable  joy ;  and  no  sooner  has  the  soul  discovered 
the  place  of  the  heart  than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethe- 
rial  light.”  This  light,  the  production  of  a  distempered  fancy, 
the  creature  of  an  empty  stomach  and  an  empty  brain,  was 
adored  by  the  Quietists  as  the  pure  and  perfect  essence  of  God  rH<n>x»- 
himself ;  and,  as  long  as  the  folly  was  confined  to  mount  Athos, 
the  simple  solitaries  were  not  inquisitive  how  the  divine  essence 
could  be  a  material  substance,  or  how  an  immaterial  substance 
could  be  perceived  by  the  eyes  of  the  body.  But  in  the  reign 
o(  the  younger  Andronicus  these  monasteries  were  visited  by 
Barlaam,49  a  Calabrian  monk,  who  was  equally  skilled  in  philo¬ 
sophy  and  theology ;  who  possessed  the  languages  of  the  Greeks 


4:  Flis  (oar  discourses,  or  books,  were  printed  it  Basil,  1543  (Fabric.  Bibliot. 
irmc.  to'n.  ri.  p.  473)  [reprinted  in  Migne,  Patr.  Or.  vol.  154,  p.  872  #99.].  He 
oropoted  them  to  aatisf j  a  proselyte  who  was  assaulted  with  letters  from  his  friends 
if  Ispahan.  Cantaeoxene  had  read  the  Koran;  bat  I  understand  from  Maraooi 
hat  he  adopts  the  vulgar  prejudices  and  fables  against  Mahomet  and  his  religion. 

44  See  the  Vqyagee  de  Bernier,  tom.  1.  p.  127. 

44  Mosheim,  Institat.  Hist.  Eooles.  p.  522,  528.  Fleary,  Hist.  Eccl6a.  tom.  xx. 
1.  22,  24,  107-114,  Ac.  The  former  unfolds  the  causes  with  the  judgment  of  a 
hilosopher,  the  latter  transcribe*  and  translates  with  the  prejudioet  of  a  Catholic 
meat. 

44  Bsinaw  (in  Ganisii  Antiq.  Lectio  net,  tom.  iv.  p.  868-868)  has  investigated  the 
harmeter  and  story  of  Barlaam.  The  duplicity  of  his  opinions  had  inspired  some 
cable  of  the  identity  of  his  person.  See  likewise  Fabricias  (Bibliot.  Onee.  tom. 
.  p.  427-432).  [G.  Mandolori,  Fra  Barlaamo  Calabrese,  maestro  dsl  Petra roa, 
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and  Latins;  and  whose  versatile  genius  could  maintain  their 
opposite  creeds,  according  to  the  interest  of  the  moment.  The 
indiscretion  of  an  ascetic  revealed  to  the  curious  traveller  the 
secrets  of  mental  prayer;  and  B&rl&am  embraced  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ridiculing  the  Quietists,  who  placed  the  soul  in  the 
navel ;  of  accusing  the  monks  of  mount  Athos  of  heresy  and 
blasphemy.  His  attack  compelled  the  more  learned  to  renounce 
or  dissemble  the  simple  devotion  of  their  brethren ;  and  Gregory 
Palamas  introduced  a  scholastic  distinction  between  the  essence 
and  operation  of  God.46  His  inaccessible  essence  dwells  in  the 
midst  of  an  uncreated  and  eternal  light ;  and  this  beatific  vision 
of  the  saints  had  been  manifested  to  the  disciples  on  mount 
Thabor,  in  the  transfiguration  of  Christ.  Yet  this  distinction 
could  not  escape  the  reproach  of  polytheism ;  the  eternity  oi 
the  light  of  Thabor  was  fiercely  denied;  and  Barlaam  still 
charged  the  PalamiteB  with  holding  two  eternal  substances, » 
visible  and  an  invisible  God.  From  the  rage  of  the  monks  of 
mount  Athos,  who  threatened  his  life,  the  Calabrian  retired  to 
Constantinople,  where  his  smooth  and  specious  manners  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  favour  of  the  great  domestic  and  the  emperor. 
The  court  and  the  city  were  involved  in  this  theological  dispute, 
which  flamed  amidst  the  civil  war ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Bar¬ 
laam  was  disgraced  by  his  flight  and  apostacy ;  the  Palamitee 
triumphed ;  and  their  adversary,  the  patriarch  John  of  Apri,  was 
deposed  by  the  consent  of  the  adverse  factions  of  the  state.  In 
the  character  of  emperor  and  theologian,  Cantacuzene  presided 
in  the  synod  of  the  Greek  church,  which  established,  as  an 
article  of  faith,  the  uncreated  light  of  mount  Thabor ;  and,  after 
so  many  insults,  the  reason  of  mankind  was  slightly  wounded 
by  the  addition  of  a  single  absurdity.  Many  rolls  of  paper  or 
parchment  have  been  blotted;  and  the  impenitent  sectaries, 
who  refused  to  subscribe  the  orthodox  creed,  were  deprived  of 
the  honours  of  Christian  burial ;  but  in  the  next  age  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  forgotten;  nor  can  I  learn  that  the  axe  or  the 

*  [The  chief  upholders  of  Barlaam  were  Gregory  Akindynos  (for  whose  verb 
Bee  Mignet  P.  G.  vol.  151)  and  Nicephoros  Gregoms,  whose  ♦Aapt'rrior 
(in  Jahns  Archiv,  10,  p.  485  sqq.,  1844)  ib  founded  on  a  dispute  with  Barlaam.  Ik 
chief  opponent  was  Gregory  Palamas,  who  had  lived  at  Athos,  and  came  forward  u 
defender  of  the  fiesychasts,  to  whose  doctrine  he  gave  a  dogmatic  basis  (cp.  Ehifaari 
ap.  Krumbacher,  p.  108).  Some  of  his  works  are  printed  in  Migne,  P.  G.  vote 
150,  151 ;  a  large  number  are  happily  buried  in  Mss.] 
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faggot  were  employed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Barlaamite 
heresy.47 

For  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  I  have  reserved  the  Geno-  th¬ 
ese  war,  which  shook  the  throne  of  Cantacuzene  and  betrayed  the  Geno- 
the  debility  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  Genoese,  who,  after  or  GalAta. 
the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  were  seated  in  the  suburb  of  1347  uw‘ 
Pera  or  Galata,  received  that  honourable  fief  from  the  bounty 
of  the  emperor.  They  were  indulged  in  the  use  of  their  laws 
and  magistrates ;  but  they  submitted  to  the  duties  of  vassals 
and  subjects :  the  forcible  word  of  liegemen*  was  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  jurisprudence;  and  their  podeetd,  or  chief,  before  he 
entered  on  his  office,  saluted  the  Emperor  with  loyal  acclama¬ 
tions  and  vows  of  fidelity.  Genoa  sealed  a  firm  alliance  with 
the  Greeks ;  and,  in  case  of  a  defensive  war,  a  supply  of  fifty 
empty  galleys,  and  a  succour  of  fifty  galleys  completely  armed 
and  manned,  was  promised  by  the  republic  to  the  empire.  In 
the  revival  of  a  naval  force  it  was  the  aim  of  Michael  Palaso- 
logus  to  deliver  himself  from  a  foreign  aid ;  and  his  vigorous 
government  contained  the  Genoese  of  Galata  within  those  limits 
which  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  freedom  provoked  them  to  ex¬ 
ceed.  A  sailor  threatened  that  they  should  soon  be  masters  of 
Constantinople,  and  slew  the  Greek  who  resented  this  national 
affront ;  and  an  armed  vessel,  after  refusing  to  salute  the  palace, 
was  guilty  of  some  acts  of  piracy  in  the  Black  Sea.  Theur 
countrymen  threatened  to  support  their  cause ;  but  the  long 
and  open  village  of  Galata  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the 
Imperial  troops ;  till,  in  the  moment  of  the  assault,  the  pros¬ 
trate  Genoese  implored  the  clemency  of  their  sovereign.  The 
defenceless  situation  which  secured  their  obedience  exposed 
them  to  the  attack  of  their  Venetian  rivals,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Andronicus,  presumed  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the 
throne.  On  the  approach  of  their  fieets,  the  Genoese,  with 


c  See  Cantacuxene  (1.  ii.  o.  39,  40 ;  1.  iv.  c.  8, 28-26)  and  Nio.  Gregoras  (1.  xi.  o. 
10 ;  L  xv.  3.  7.  Ac.),  whose  last  books,  from  the  19th  to  the  24th,  are  almost  con¬ 
fined  to  a  subject  so  interesting  to  the  authors.  Boivin  (in  Vit.  Nie.  Gregors), 
from  the  unpublished  books,  and  Pabrieios  (Bibliot.  Gnse.  tom.  x.  p.  462-473), 
or  rather  Montfaomn,  from  the  Mss.  of  the  Coislin  Library,  have  added  some  faots 
and  documents.  [Sauli,  Colonia  dei  Genovesi  in  Galata.] 

**  Pachymer  (1  v.  c.  10)  very  properly  explains  (ligtot)  by  Ulovi.  The 

use  of  thee*  words,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  feudal  times,  may  be  amply 
understood  from  the  Glossaries  of  Dueange  (Grao.  p.  811,  812,  Latin,  tom.  iv. 
p.  109  111) 
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their  families  and  effects,  retired  into  the  city ;  their  empty 
habitations  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  the  feeble  prince,  who 
had  viewed  the  destruction  of  his  suburb,  expressed  his  re¬ 
sentment,  not  by  arms,  but  by  ambassadors.  This  misfortune, 
however,  was  advantageous  to  the  Genoese,  who  obtained,  and 
imperceptibly  abused,  the  dangerous  licence  of  surrounding 
Galata  with  a  strong  wall ;  of  introducing  into  the  ditch  the 
waters  of  the  Bea ;  of  erecting  lofty  turrets ;  and  of  mounting 
a  train  of  military  engines  on  the  rampart.  The  narrow  bounds 
in  which  they  had  been  circumscribed  were  insufficient  for  the 
growing  colony;  each  day  they  acquired  some  addition  of 
landed  property ;  and  the  adjacent  hills  were  covered  with  their 
villas  and  castles,  which  they  joined  and  protected  by  new 
fortifications.49  The  navigation  and  trade  of  the  Euxine  was 
the  patrimony  of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  commanded  the 
narrow  entrance,  the  gates,  as  it  were,  of  that  inland  sea.  In 
the  reign  of  Michael  Falssologus,  their  prerogative  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  solicited  and  obtained  the 
liberty  of  sending  an  annual  ship  for  the  purchase  of  slaves  in 
Circaesia  and  the  Lesser  Tartary:  a  liberty  pregnant  with 
mischief  to  the  Christian  cause,  since  these  youths  were  trans¬ 
formed  by  education  and  discipline  into  the  formidable  Mams- 
lukes.M  From  the  colony  of  Pera  the  Genoese  engaged  with 
superior  advantage  in  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  Black  Sea; 
Their  trade  and  their  industry  supplied  the  Greeks  with  fish  and  corn,  two 
lance  articles  of  food  almost  equally  important  to  a  superstitious  people. 

The  spontaneous  bounty  of  nature  appears  to  have  bestowed 
the  harvests  of  the  Ukraine,  the  produce  of  a  rude  and  savage 
husbandry ;  and  the  endless  exportation  of  salt  fish  and  caviar 
is  annually  renewed  by  the  enormous  sturgeons  that  are  caught 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  in  their  last  station  of 

49  The  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Qenoese  at  Pera,  or  Galata,  is  it 
scribed  by  Dooange  (C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  i.  p.  68,  69),  from  the  Byzantine  historiMs 
Paohymer  (1.  ii.  o.  35,  1.  v.  10,  30,  1.  ix.  15, 1.  xii.  6,  9),  Nioephorus  Gregoraifl 
v.  o.  4, 1.  vi.  e.  11, 1.  ix.  o.  5, 1.  xi.  c.  1,  1.  xv.  e.  1,  6),  and  Cantaouzene  (L  i.  e.  11 
1.  ii.  o.  29,  <fec.).  [The  golden  Bolls  of  Miohael  VIII.  (a.d.  1261)  and  Andronicas 
the  Elder  (a.d.  1304)  granting  privileges  to  the  Qenoese  will  be  foond  in  Zaohsrii 
von  Lingenthal,  Job  Gr®oo-Romanum,  iii.  p.  574  sqq.,  p.  623  sgq.] 

50  Both  Pachymer  (1.  iii.  o.  8-5)  and  Nio.  Gregoras  (1.  iv.  o.  7)  understand 
deplore  the  effeote  of  this  dangerous  indulgence.  Bibars,  sultan  of  Egypt,  fails' 
self  a  Tartar,  but  a  devote  Musulman,  obtained  from  the  children  of  Zingis  tfa* 
permission  to  build  a  stately  mosque  in  the  capital  of  Crimea  (De  Goignea,  Hist 
des  Huns,  tom.  iii.  p.  348). 
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the  rich  mud  and  shallow  water  of  the  Mseotis.61  The  waters 
of  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don  opened 
a  rare  and  laborious  passage  for  the  gems  and  spices  of  India ; 
and,  after  three  months’  march,  the  caravans  of  Carizme  met 
the  Italian  vessels  in  the  harbours  of  Crimea.63  These  various 
branches  of  trade  were  monopolized  by  the  diligence  and  the 
power  of  the  Genoese.  Their  rivals  of  Venice  and  Pisa  were 
forcibly  expelled ;  the  natives  were  awed  by  the  castles  and 
cities,  which  arose  on  the  foundations  of  their  humble  factories ; 
and  their  principal  establishment  of  Caffa 66  was  besieged  with- 
out  effect  by  the  Tartan:  powers.  Destitute  of  a  navy,  the 
Greeks  were  oppressed  by  these  haughty  merchants,  who  fed 
or  famished  Constantinople,  according  to  their  interest.  They 
proceeded  to  usurp  the  customs,  the  fishery,  and  even  the  toll, 
of  the  Bosphorus;  and,  while  they  derived  from  these  objects 
a  revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  a  remnant 
of  thirty  thousand  was  reluctantly  allowed  to  the  emperor.66 
The  colony  of  Pera  or  Galata  acted,  in  peace  and  war,  as  an 
independent  state;  and,  as  it  will  happen  in  distant  settle¬ 
ments,  the  Genoese  podestk  too  often  forgot  that  he  was  the 
servant  of  his  own  masters. 

These  usurpations  were  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  the  Their 
elder  Andronicus,  and  by  the  civil  wars  that  afflicted  his  ageemparor 
and  the  minority  of  his  grandson.  The  talents  of  Cantacuzene  mbs.  a.d. 
were  employed  to  the  ruin,  rather  than  the  restoration,  of  the 
empire ;  and  after  his  domestic  victory  he  was  condemned  to 
an  ignominious  trial,  whether  the  Greeks  or  the  Genoese  should 
reign  in  Constantinople.  The  merchants  of  Pera  were  offended 
by  his  refusal  of  some  contiguous  lands,  some  commanding 
heights,  which  they  proposed  to  cover  with  new  fortifications ; 


%l  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  i.  p.  4A)  was  assured  at  Caffa  that  these 
Ashes  were  sometimes  twenty- four  or  twenty-six  feet  long,  weighed  eight  or  nine 
hundred  pounds,  and  yielded  three  or  (our  quintals  of  caviar.  The  corn  of  the 
Bosphorus  had  supplied  the  Athenians  in  [and  long  before]  the  time  of  De- 
moethenea. 

m  Dc  Guignee,  Hint,  dee  Huns,  tom.  iii.  p.  848,  844.  Viaggi  di  Hamusio,  tom. 
L  fol.  400.  But  this  land  or  water  carriage  could  only  be  practicable  when  Tar- 
t ary  was  united  under  a  wise  and  powerful  monarch. 

MNle.  Gregors*  (1.  xiii.  c.  12)  is  judicious  and  well-informed  on  the  trade  and 
oo  Ion  tee  of  the  Black  8ca.  Chardin  describee  the  present  ruins  of  Caffa,  where, 
id  forty  days,  be  saw  above  400  bail  employed  in  the  oorn  and  fish  trade  (Voyages 
Perse,  tom.  i.  p.  46-44). 

**  Bee  Nic.  Gregor**,  1.  xvii.  o.  1. 
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and  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  who  was  detained  at  De- 
motica  by  sickness,  they  ventured  to  brave  the  debility  of  a 
female  reign.  A  Byzantine  vessel,  which  had  presumed  to  fish 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  was  sunk  by  these  audacious 
strangers;  the  fishermen  were  murdered.  Instead  of  suing 
for  pardon,  the  Genoese  demanded  satisfaction;  required,  in 
an  haughty  strain,  that  the  Greeks  Bhould  renounce  the  exercise 
of  navigation;  and  encountered,  with  regular  arms,  the  first 
sallies  of  the  popular  indignation.  They  instantly  occupied  the 
debateable  land ;  and  by  the  labour  of  a  whole  people,  of  either 
sex  and  of  every  age,  the  wall  was  raised,  and  the  ditch  was 
sunk,  with  incredible  speed.  At  the  same  time  they  attacked 
and  burnt  two  Byzantine  galleys ;  while  the  three  others,  the 
remainder  of  the  Imperial  navy,  escaped  from  their  hand ;  the 
habitations  without  the  gates,  or  along  the  shore,  were  pillaged 
and  destroyed;  and  the  care  of  the  regent,  of  the  empress 
Irene,  was  confined  to  the  preservation  of  the  city.  The  return 
of  Cantacuzene  dispelled  the  public  consternation:  the  em¬ 
peror  inclined  to  peaceful  counsels;  but  he  yielded  to  the 
obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  who  rejected  all  reasonable  terms, 
and  to  the  ardour  of  his  subjects,  who  threatened,  in  the  style 
of  scripture,  to  break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter’s  vessel.  Yet 
they  reluctantly  paid  the  taxes  that  he  imposed  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  ships  and  the  expenses  of  the  war;  and,  as  the 
two  nations  were  masters,  the  one  of  the  land,  the  other  of  the 
sea,  Constantinople  and  Pera  were  pressed  by  the  evils  of  a 
mutual  siege.  The  merchants  of  the  colony,  who  had  believed 
that  a  few  days  would  terminate  the  war,  already  murmured 
at  their  losses ;  the  succours  from  their  mother-country  were 
delayed  by  the  factions  of  Genoa ;  and  the  most  cautious  em¬ 
braced  the  opportunity  of  a  Rhodian  vessel  to  remove  their 
Destrno-  families  and  effects  from  the  scene  of  hostility.  In  the  spring, 
fleet.0  the  Byzantine  fleet,  seven  galleys  and  a  train  of  smaller  vessels, 
im  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  and  steered  in  a  single 
line  along  the  shore  of  Pera ;  unskilfully  presenting  their  sides 
to  the  beaks  of  the  adverse  squadron.  The  crews  were  com¬ 
posed  of  peasants  and  mechanics;  nor  was  their  ignorance 
compensated  by  the  native  courage  of  barbarians.  The  wind 
was  strong,  the  waves  were  rough;  and  no  sooner  did  the 
Greeks  perceive  a  distant  and  inactive  enemy,  than  they  leaped 
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headlong  into  the  sea,  from  a  doubtful  to  an  inevitable  peril. 

The  troops  that  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  lines  of  Pera  were 
struck  at  the  same  moment  with  a  similar  panic;  and  the 
Genoese  were  astonished,  and  almost  ashamed,  at  their  double 
victory.  Their  triumphant  vessels,  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
dragging  after  them  the  captive  galleys,  repeatedly  passed  and 
repassed  before  the  palace.  The  only  virtue  of  the  emperor 
was  patience,  and  the  hope  of  revenge  his  sole  consolation. 

Yet  the  distress  of  both  parties  interposed  a  temporary  agree¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  shame  of  the  empire  was  disguised  by  a  thin 
veil  of  dignity  and  power.  Summoning  the  chiefs  of  the  colony, 
Cantacuzene  affected  to  despise  the  trivial  object  of  the  debate ; 
and,  after  a  mild  reproof,  most  liberally  granted  the  lands,  which 
had  been  previously  resigned  to  the  seeming  custody  of  his 
officers.64 

But  the  emperor  was  soon  solicited  to  violate  the  treaty,  and 
to  join  his  arms  with  the  Venetians,  the  perpetual  enemies  of 
Genoa  and  her  colonies.  While  he  compared  the  reasons  of 
peace  and  war,  his  moderation  was  provoked  by  a  wanton  insult  uj* 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pera,  who  discharged  from  their  rampart  a 
large  stone  that  fell  in  the  midst  of  Constantinople.  On  his  just 
complaint,  they  coldly  blamed  the  imprudence  of  their  engineer ; 
but  the  next  day  the  insult  was  repeated,  and  they  exulted  in  a 
second  proof  that  the  royal  city  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  artillery.  Cantacuzene  instantly  signed  his  treaty  with  the 
Venetians;  but  the  weight  of  the  Roman  empire  was  scarcely 
felt  in  the  balance  of  these  opulent  and  powerful  republics.** 

Prom  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  their 
fleets  encountered  each  other  with  various  success ;  and  a  mem¬ 
orable  battle  was  fought  in  the  narrow  sea,  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.  It  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  reconcile  the 
accounts  of  the  Greeks,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese ; 67  and, 

M  The  event*  of  this  war  are  related  bj  Cantacuzene  (1.  iv.  e.  11)  with  obscurity 
and  confusion,  and  by  Nie.  Oregon*  (1.  xvil.  o.  1-7)  in  a  clear  and  honest  namtive. 

The  pneet  was  lees  responsible  than  toe  prinoe  for  the  defeat  of  the  fleet. 

M  The  second  war  is  darkly  told  by  Cantacuzene  (1.  iv.  c.  18,  p.  ‘24,  25,  28-82), 
who  wishes  to  disguise  what  he  daree  not  deny.  I  regret  this  part  of  Nio.  Oregon*, 
which  is  still  in  Ms.  at  Haris.  'It  has  sinoe  been  edited,  see  Appendix  1.] 

17  Mora  tori  (Annali  dTtalia,  tom.  xii.  p.  144)  refers  to  the  mo«t  ancient 
Chronicle*  of  Venice  (Caresinus  [Raffaino  Carasini ;  ob.  1390],  the  oontinuator  of 
Andrew  Dandolus,  tom.  xii.  p.  421,  422).  and  Genoa  (George  Stella  (ob.  1420], 

Annale*  Genoenses,  tom.  xvii.  p.  1091,  1092) ;  both  which  I  have  diligently  con¬ 
sulted  in  his  great  Collection  of  the  Historians  of  Italy. 
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[Battle  of 
Bracho- 
phagos  or 
Prote] 


while  I  depend  on  the  narrative  of  an  impartial  historian,86 1  shall 
borrow  from  each  nation  the  facts  that  redonnd  to  their  own 
disgrace  and  the  honour  of  their  foes.  The  Venetians,  with 
their  allies,  the  Catalans,  had  the  advantage  of  number ;  and 
their  fleet,  with  the  poor  addition  of  eight  Byzantine  galleys, 
amounted  to  seventy-five  sail ;  the  Genoese  did  not  exceed  sixty- 
four  ;  but  in  those  times  their  ships  of  war  were  distinguished 
by  the  superiority  of  their  size  and  strength.  The  names  and 
families  of  their  naval  commanders,  Pisani  and  Doria,  are  illus¬ 
trious  in  the  annals  of  their  country ;  but  the  personal  merit  of 
the  former  was  eclipsed  by  the  fame  and  abilities  of  his  rival 
They  engaged  in  tempestuous  weather ;  and  the  tumultuary  con¬ 
flict  was  continued  from  the  dawn  to  the  extinction  of  light. 
The  enemies  of  the  Genoese  applaud  their  prowess ;  the  friends 
of  the  Venetians  are  dissatisfied  with  their  behaviour ;  but  all 
parties  agree  in  praising  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Catalans, 
who,  with  many  wounds,  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  action. 
On  the  separation  of  the  fleets,  the  event  might  appear  doubtful ; 
but  the  thirteen  Genoese  galleys,  that  had  been  sunk  or  taken, 
were  compensated  by  a  double  loss  of  the  allies :  of  fourteen 
Venetians,  ten  Catalans,  and  two  Greeks;  and  even  the  grief 
of  the  conquerors  expressed  the  assurance  and  habit  of  more 
decisive  victories.  Pisani  confessed  his  defeat  by  retiring  into 
a  fortified  harbour,  from  whence,  under  the  pretext  of  the  orders 
of  the  senate,  he  steered  with  a  broken  and  flying  squadron  for 
the  isle  of  Candia,  and  abandoned  to  his  rivals  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea.  In  a  public  epistle,66  addressed  to  the  doge  and 
senate,  Petrarch  employs  his  eloquence  to  reconcile  the  mari¬ 
time  powers,  the  two  luminaries  of  Italy.  The  orator  cele¬ 
brates  the  valour  and  victory  of  the  Genoese,  the  first  of  men 
in  the  exercise  of  naval  war ;  he  drops  a  tear  on  the  misfortunes 
of  their  Venetian  brethren ;  but  he  exhorts  them  to  pursue  with 
fire  and  sword  the  base  and  perfidious  Greeks;  to  purge  the 
metropolis  of  the  East  from  the  heresy  with  which  it  was  in- 

M  See  the  Chroniole  ot  Matteo  Viliam  of  Florenoe,  L  ii.  e.  69,  60,  p.  146-147,  e. 
74,  76,  p.  156, 157,  in  Mnratorl’s  Collection,  tom.  xlv. 

"The  Abb4  de  Bade  (M6moiree  but  la  Vie  de  Pdtrarqoe,  tom.  iii.  p.  257-263) 
translates  this  letter,  whioh  he  had  copied  from  a  Ms.  in  the  king  of  France's 
library.  Thoagh  a  servant  of  the  Dnke  of  Milan,  Petrarah  poors  forth  his  astonish¬ 
ment  and  grief  at  the  defeat  and  despair  of  the  Genoese  in  the  following  year  (p. 
828-383). 
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fecfced.  Deserted  by  their  friends,  the  Greeks  were  incapable  Th«tr  ^ 
of  resistance ;  and,  three  months  after  the  battle,  the  emperor  the  «L- 
Cantacuzene  solicited  and  subscribed  a  treaty,  which  for  ever#  v 
banished  the  Venetians  and  Catalans,  and  granted  to  the 
Genoese  a  monopoly  of  trade  and  almost  a  right  of  dominion.*4 
The  Roman  empire  (I  smile  in  transcribing  the  name)  might 
soon  have  sunk  into  a  province  of  Genoa,  if  the  ambition  of  the 
republic  had  not  been  checked  by  the  ruin  of  her  freedom  and 
naval  power.  A  long  contest  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
was  determined  by  the  triumph  of  Venice ;  and  the  factions  of 
the  Genoese  compelled  them  to  seek  for  domestic  peace  under 
the  protection  of  a  foreign  lord,  the  duke  of  Milan,  or  the  French 
king.  Yet  the  spirit  of  commerce  survived  that  of  conquest ; 
and  the  colony  of  Pera  still  awed  the  capital,  and  navigated  the 
Buxine,  till  it  was  involved  by  the  Turks  in  the  final  servitude 
of  Constantinople  itself. 

**  [Text  (the  Latin  eopy)  in  Saoli,  Oolonia  dei  Genoveui  in  Galata,  ii.  216  ;  and 
in  Zacharia  von  Lingenthal,  Jus  Graeco- Roman um ,  iii.  706.] 
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Conquests  ofZingis  Khan  and  the  Moguls  from  China  to  Poland 
— Escape  of  Constantinople  and  the  Creeks — Origin  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks  in  Bxthynia — Reigns  and  Victories 
of  Othman,  Orchan,  Amwrath  the  First,  and  Bajazet  the 
First — Foundation  and  Progress  of  the  Tv/rkxsh  Mon¬ 
archy  in  Asia  and  Europe — Danger  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Creek  Empire 

FROM  the  petty  quarrels  of  a  city  and  her  suburbs,  from 
the  cowardice  and  discord  of  the  falling  Greeks,  I  shall 
now  ascend  to  the  victorious  Turks,  whose  domestic 
slavery  was  ennobled  by  martial  discipline,  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  the  energy  of  the  national  character.  The  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Ottomans,  the  present  sovereigns  of  Constantinople,  are 
connected  with  the  most  important  scenes  of  modern  history ; 
bat  they  are  founded  on  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  great 
eruption  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  whose  rapid  conquests  may 
be  compared  with  the  primitive  convulsions  of  nature,  which 
have  agitated  and  altered  the  surface  of  the  globe.  I,  have  long 
once  asserted  my  claim  to  introduce  the  nations,  the  immediate 
or  remote  authors  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  nor  can 
I  refuse  myself  to  those  events  which,  from  their  uncommon 
magnitude,  will  interest  a  philosophic  mind  in  the  history  of 
Wood.1 

1  The  reader  is  invited  to  review  the  ohapters  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes ; 
the  manners  of  pastoral  nations,  the  conquests  of  Attila  and  the  Huns,  which  were 
composed  at  a  time  when  I  entertained  the  wish,  rather  than  the  hope,  of  conclud¬ 
ing  m y  history. 

VOL.  VII.— 1 
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zinsu  From  the  spacious  highlands  between  China,  Siberia,  and 

Kh*nfftr*t  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  tide  of  emigration  and  war  has  repeatedly 
UMMogaisbeen  poured.  These  ancient  Beats  of  the  Huns  and  Turks  were 
occupied  in  the  twelfth  century  by  many  pastoral  tribes  of  the 
laoft-iaar  game  descent  and  similar  manners,  which  were  united  and  led 
to  conquest  by  the  formidable  Zingis.  In  his  ascent  to  great- 
[Temajin]  ness,  that  barbarian  (whose  private  appellation  was  Temugin) 
had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  his  equals.  His  birth  was  noble ; 
but  it  was  in  the  pride  of  victory  that  the  prince  or  people 
deduced  his  seventh  ancestor  from  the  immaculate  conception 
[vittagay]  of  a  virgin.*  His  father  had  reigned  over  thirteen  hordes,  which 
composed  about  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families ;  above  two- 
thirds  refused  to  pay  tithes  or  obedience  to  his  infant  son ; 
U.D.UTS]  and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Temugin  fought  a  battle  against 
his  rebellious  subjects.  The  future  conqueror  of  Asia  was  re¬ 
duced  to  fly  and  to  obey ;  but  he  rose  superior  to  his  fortune ; 
and,  in  his  fortieth  year,  he  had  established  his  fame  and 
dominion  over  the  circumjacent  tribes.  In  a  state  of  society 
in  which  policy  is  rude  and  valour  is  universal,  the  ascendant 
of  one  man  must  be  founded  on  his  power  and  resolution  to 
punish  his  enemies  and  recompense  hiB  friends.  His  first 
military  league  was  ratified  by  the  simple  rites  of  sacrificing 
an  horse  and  tasting  of  a  running  stream :  Temugin  pledged 
himself  to  divide  with  his  followers  the  sweets  and  the  bitters 
of  life ;  and,  when  he  had  shared  among  them  his  horses  and 
apparel,  he  was  rich  in  their  gratitude  and  his  own  hopes. 
After  his  first  victory,  he  placed  seventy  caldrons  on  the  fire, 
and  seventy  of  the  most  guilty  rebels  were  cast  headlong  into 
the  boiling  water.  The  sphere  of  his  attraction  was  continually 
enlarged  by  the  ruin  of  the  proud  and  the  submission  of  the 
prudent ;  and  the  boldest  chieftains  might  tremble,  when 
tw»p y  they  beheld,  enchased  in  silver,  the  skull  of  the  khan  of  the 


s  [The  miraculous  origin  of  the  raoe  of  Chingiz  Khan  appears  in  Turkish  and 
Chinese  as  well  as  in  Mongol  legend.  The  family  to  whioh  he  belonged  was  called 
the  Borjigen ;  it  seems  to  have  been  of  Turkish  origin  on  the  female  side,  but  Mongol 
on  the  male  (Cahnn,  Intr.  k  l'histoire  de  l’Asie,  p.  203).  It  possessed  lands  and 
high  prestige  among  the  Mongol  tribes  to  the  north  of  China  between  the  rivers 
Selinga  and  Orchon.  It  is  important  to  realise  that  the  Mongols  were  not  very 
nnmerons.  In  the  Mongol  empire,  as  it  is  called,  whioh  Chingiz  Khan  created,  the 
Mongolian  element  was  small.  What  he  did  was  to  create  a  great  Turkish  empire 
under  Mongol  domination.] 
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Keroitee,*  who  under  the  name  of  Prester  John  had  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  princes  of  Europe. 

The  ambition  of  Temugin  condescended  to  employ  the  arts  of 
superstition;  and  it  was  from  a  naked  prophet,  who  could 
ascend  to  heaven  on  a  white  horse,  that  he  accepted  the  title 
of  Zingis,4  the  Most  Great ;  and  a  divine  right  to  the  conquest 
and  dominion  of  the  earth.  In  a  general  couroultai,  or  diet,  he 
was  seated  on  a  felt,  which  was  long  afterwards  revered  as  a 
relic,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  Great  Khan  or  emperor  of  the 
Moguls 4  and  Tartars.'  Of  these  kindred  though  rival  names,  the 
former  had  given  birth  to  the  Imperial  race;  and  the  latter 
has  been  extended,  by  accident  or  error,  over  the  spacious 
wilderness  of  the  north. 

The  code  of  laws  whioh  Zingis  dictated  to  his  subjects  was  hu  laws 
adapted  to  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace  and  the  exercise 
of  foreign  hostility.  The  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  on 

1  The  Khans  of  the  Keraites  [Karaite]  were  most  probably  incapable  of  reading 
thr  pompous  epistles  composed  in  their  name  by  the  Nestorian  missionaries,  who 
endowed  them  with  the  fabulons  wonders  of  an  Indian  kingdom.  Perhaps  these 
Tartan  (the  Presbyter  or  Priest  John)  had  submitted  to  the  rites  of  baptism  and 
ordination  (Assemann.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  487-503).  [Sir  H.  Howorth 
has  shown  very  clearly  (Hist,  of  the  Mongols,  i.  p.  696  sqq.)  that  the  Karaite  were 
Turks,  not  Mongols.  Their  territory  was  near  the  Upper  Orobon,  between  the 
rivers  Selinga  and  Kerolen.  They  were  Christians.  Their  ohief  Toghril  received 
the  title  of  Wang  (“king”)  from  the  (Manchu)  Emperor  of  Northern  China  for 
his  services  in  1193  against  the  Naiman  Turks  of  the  regions  of  the  Altai  and  Upper 
Irtish.  Chingiz  also  took  part  in  this  war,  and  his  services  were  reoognised  by  the 
title  of  Dai  Ming,  “  high  Brightness  ".  For  an  aocount  of  Prester  John--the 
name  by  which  the  Karait  khans  were  known  in  the  west — and  the  legends  attached 
to  him,  see  Howorth,  i.  cap.  z.  p.  534  sqq,] 

4  Since  the  history  and  tragedy  of  Voltaire,  Oengis ,  at  least  in  French,  seems  to 
be  the  more  fashionable  spelling ;  but  Abulghazi  Khan  must  have  known  the  true 
asms  of  his  ancestor.  His  etymology  appears  just;  Zin ,  in  the  Mogul  tongue, 

Bxmfies  great ,  and  gis  is  the  superlative  termination  (Hist.  G6n6alogique  des  Tar- 
*rt,  part  iii.  p.  194,  195).  From  the  same  idea  of  magnitude  the  appellation  of 
ZmgU  is  bestowed  on  the  ocean.  [Chingiz  (  =  very  great,  or  autocrat)  represents 
the  true  spelling.  He  also  bore  the  title  Sutu  Bodgo,  “  son  of  Heaven  ”.] 

1  The  name  of  Moguls  has  prevailed  among  the  Orientals,  and  still  adheres  to 
the  titular  sovereign,  the  Great  Mogul  of  Hindostan.  [Mongol,  Mogul  and  (Ar&bio) 

Mofh&l  are  all  attempts  to  represent  a  name  whioh  among  the  true  Mongols  is 
poooimoed  something  between  Moghol  (or  Mool)  and  Mongol,  but  never  with  the 
« lottod.  See  Tarlkh-i-BashidI,  tr.  Elias  and  Boss,  p.  73  note.] 

*  The  Tartars  (more  properly  Tatars)  were  descended  from  Tatar  Khan,  the 
brother  of  Mogul  Khan  (see  Abulghazi,  part  i.  and  ii.),  and  onoe  formed  a  horde 
*  70,000  families  on  the  borders  of  Kitay  (p.  103-112).  In  the  great  invasion 
4  Europe  (a.d.  1238),  they  seem  to  have  led  the  vanguard ;  and  the  similitude  of 
ur  aune  of  Tartarei  recommended  that  of  Tartars  to  the  Latins  (Matth.  Paris, 

>  398,  Ac.).  [The  Tatars  seem  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  M&nohus  and  Turks, 
la  oa*  of  the  old  Turkish  inscriptions  of  a.d.  733  (op.  above,  vol,  iv,  p.  $75)  Tatars 
ur  rwotioned.  ] 
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the  crimes  of  adnltery,  murder,  perjury,  and  the  capital  thefts 
of  an  horse  or  ox ;  and  the  fiercest  of  men  were  mild  and  just 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  future  eleotion  of 
the  great  khan  was  vested  in  the  princes  of  his  family  and  the 
heads  of  the  tribes;  and  the  regulations  of  the  chase  were 
essential  to  the  pleasures  and  plenty  of  a  Tartar  camp.  The 
victorious  nation  was  held  sacred  from  all  servile  labours,  which 
were  abandoned  to  slaves  and  strangers  ;  and  every  labour  was 
servile  except  the  profession  of  arms.  The  service  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  troops,  who  were  armed  with  bows,  scymetarB 
and  iron  maces,  and  divided  by  hundreds,  thousands,  and  ten 
thousands,  were  the  institutions  of  a  veteran  commander.  Each 
officer  and  soldier  was  made  responsible,  under  pain  of  death, 
for  the  safety  and  honour  of  his  companions ;  and  the  spirit  of 
conquest  breathed  in  the  law  that  peace  should  never  be  granted 
unless  to  a  vanquished  and  suppliant  enemy.7  But  it  is  the 
religion  of  Zingis  that  best  deserves  our  wonder  and  applause. 
The  Catholic  inquisitors  of  Europe,  who  defended  nonsense  by 
cruelty,  might  have  been  confounded  by  the  example  of  a 
barbarian,  who  anticipated  the  lessons  of  philosophy 8  and 
established  by  his  laws  a  system  of  pure  theism  and  perfect 
toleration.  His  first  and  only  article  of  faith  was  the  existence 
of  one  God,  the  author  of  all  good,  who  fills,  by  his  presence, 
the  heavens  and  earth,  which  he  has  created  by  his  power. 
The  Tartars  and  Moguls  were  addicted  to  the  idols  of  their 
peculiar  tribes ;  and  many  of  them  had  been  converted  by  the 
foreign  missionaries  to  the  religions  of  Moses,  of  Mahomet,  and 
of  Christ.  These  various  systems  in  freedom  and  concord  were 
taught  and  practised  within  the  precincts  of  the  same  camp ; 
and  the  Bonze,  the  Imam,  the  Babbi,  the  Nestorian,  and  the 
Latin  priest  enjoyed  the  same  honourable  exemption  from 
service  and  tribute.  In  the  mosque  of  Bochara,  the  insolent 
victor  might  trample  the  Koran  under  his  horse’s  feet,  but  the 
calm  legislator  respected  the  prophets  and  pontiffs  of  the  most 
hostile  sects.  The  reason  of  Zingis  was  not  informed  by  book ; 

7  [The  code  drawn  up  by  Chingiz  was  called  Tasak  or  Law.  (On  it,  see  Sir 
H.  Howorth’s  paper  in  the  Indian  Antiquary ,  July,  1882.)  The  cruelties  at 
Chingiz  were  always  the  Bimple  execution  of  the  laws :  he  was  never  capricious.] 

8  A  singular  conformity  may  be  found  between  the  religious  laws  of  Zingis  Khan 
and  of  Mr.  Locke  (Constitutions  of  Carolina,  in  his  works,  voL  iv.  p.  685,  4to 
edition,  1777). 
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the  khan  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  and,  except  the  tribe 
of  the  Igours,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars  were 
as  illiterate  as  their  sovereign.9  The  memory  of  their  exploits 
was  preserved  by  tradition ;  sixty-eight  years  after  the  death 
of  Zingis,  these  traditions  were  collected  and  transcribed ; 10  the 
brevity  of  their  domestic  annals  may  be  supplied  by  the  Chinese,11 
Persians, u  Armenians, 13  Syrians, 14  Arabians, 16  Greeks, 19 

•  [When  Chingiz  conquered  the  Kaiman  Turks  of  the  Altai  regions,  c.  1208-4, 
the  vizir  of  the  Kaiman  king  passed  into  his  service  and  became  his  chancellor. 
This  minister  was  an  Uigur  and  had  tJigur  successors.  Through  these  Uigurs,  the 
Uigur  alphabet  (derived  from  the  Syriao)  was  adopted  by  the  Mongols,  and  the  old 
Turkish  script  (of  the  Orchon  incriptions,  see  above,  vol.  iv.  p.  575)  became  obsolete. 
On  the  Uigurs  see  VAmbAry’s  Uigurische  Sprachmonumente  und  das  Eudatku 
Bilik,  1870.] 

10  In  the  year  1294,  by  the  command  of  [Mahmud  Ghazan]  Cazan,  khan  of 
Persia,  the  fourth  [fifth]  in  descent  from  Zingis.  From  theBe  traditions,  his  vizir, 
Padlallah  [Rashid  ad-Din],  composed  a  Mogul  history  in  the  Persian  language, 
which  has  been  used  by  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Genghizcan,  p.  537-539)  [see 
D'Ohsson,  Hist,  des  Mongols,  i.  627  $qq.  For  Rashid’s  Jami  al-Tawarikh  see 
Appendix  1],  The  Histoire  GAnAalogique  des  Tatars  (A  Leyde,  1726,  in  12mo,  2 
tomes)  was  translated  by  the  Swedish  prisoners  in  Siberia,  from  the  Mogul  Ms.  of 
Abulgasi  Bahadur  Khan,  a  descendant  of  Zingis,  who  reigned  over  the  Usbeks  of 
CharaBm,  or  Carizme  (a.d.  1644-1663).  He  is  of  most  value  and  credit  for  the 
uames,  pedigrees,  and  manners  of  hiB  nation.  Of  his  nine  parts,  the  1st  descends 
from  Adam  to  Mogul  Khan ;  the  iid,  from  Mogul  to  Zingis ;  the  iiid,  is  the  life  of 
Zingis ;  the  ivth,  vth,  vith  and  viith,  the  general  history  of  his  four  sons  and  their 
posterity ;  the  viiith  and  ixth,  the  particular  history  of  the  descendants  of  Sheibani 
Khan,  who  reigned  in  Maurenahar  and  Charasm.  [The  work  of  Abnlghazi  has 
been  edited  and  translated  by  Dob  M&isons  (St.  Petersburg,  1870).  For  Jtizjanl 
aad  Juvaini  see  Appendix  1.] 

11  Histoire  de  Gentchiscan,  et  de  toute  la  Dinastie  des  Mongous  ses  Sucoesseurs, 
ConqnArans  de  la  Chine ;  tirAe  de  l’Histoire  de  la  Chine,  par  le  R.  P.  Gaubil,  de  la 
SociAtA  de  JAsus,  Missionaire  A  Pekin  ;  A  Paris,  1739,  in  4to.  This  translation  is 
stamped  with  the  Chinese  character  of  domestic  aoouracy  and  foreign  ignorance. 
[It  has  been  superseded  by  the  Russian  work  of  the  PAre  Hyacinth,  on  the  first  fonr 
Khans  of  the  house  of  Chingiz,  1829.  A  contemporary  Chinese  work  by  Men-Hun 
has  been  translated  by  Vasil’ev  in  the  ivth  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Russian 
Arch.  8oc.,  Oriental  Sect.] 

11  See  the  Histoire  dn  Grand  Genghizcan,  premier  Empereur  des  Mogols  et 
Tartares,  par  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  A  Paris,  1710,  in  12mo  [it  has  been  translated 
into  English] :  a  work  of  ten  years*  labour,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Persian  writers, 
among  whom  Kisavi,  the  secretary  of  saltan  Gel&leddin,  has  the  merit  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  a  contemporary.  A  slight  air  of  romance  is  the  fanlt  of  the  originals,  or 
the  compiler.  See  likewise  the  articles  of  Genghizcan ,  Mohammed ,  Gelaleddin , 
Ac.,  in  the  Biblioth&que  Orientaleof  d’Herbelot.  [Several  histories  of  the  Mongols 
have  appeared  in  the  19th  century :  D’Ohsson,  Histoire  des  Mongols,  1852  ;  Wolff, 
Geschichte  der  Mongolen  oder  Tataren,  1872  ;  QuatremAre,  Histoire  des  Mongoles 
de  la  Perse,  1836 ;  Howorth,  History  of  the  Mongols,  Part  1,  1876,  Part  2  (in  2  vols.), 
lfcO  (on  the  “  Tartars”  of  Russia  and  Central  Asia) ;  Part  3,  1888  (on  Mongols  of 
Persia) ;  C&hun,  Introduction  A  l’Histoire  de  l’Asie,  1896.  For  later  Mongols  of 
Central  Asia,  see  the  Tarlkh-i-Rashld!  of  Mirza  Muhammad  Haidar  Dughlat, 
kan*L  by  E.  D.  Ross,  ed.  by  N.  Elias,  1895 ;  for  whioh,  and  for  Schmidt,  Geschichte 
der  Ost-Mongolen,  op.  App.  1.  For  Chingiz  Khan  :  Erdmann,  Temudschin  der 
UnenohStterliche,  1862 ;  R.  K.  Douglas,  Life  of  Jinghiz  Khan,  1877 ;  Howorth, 
op.  cif.  Pt.  1.  Gibbon  does  not  mention:  Pallas.  Sammlungen  historisoher 
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Russians,17  Poles,18  Hungarians 19  and  Latins ; 90  and  each  nation 


Naohriohten  fiber  die  Mongolischen  Vfllkerschaften,  which  appeared  at  8t.  Peters¬ 
burg  in  1776,  2  vole.] 

w  Haithonue,  or  Aithonug,  an  Armenian  prince,  and  afterwards  a  monk  of  Pre- 
montr£  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Lat.  medii  uEvi,  tom.  i.  p.  84),  dictated,  in  the  Frenoh 
language,  his  book  Da  Tar  tar  it ,  his  old  fellow-soldiers.  It  was  immediately  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin,  and  is  inserted  in  the  Novus  Orbis  of  Simon  Gryn©us  (Basil,  1565, 
in  folio).  [See  above,  vol.  vi.  p.  653.  For  Haithon  I.  see  Appendix  1.] 

14  Zingis  Khan,  and  his  first  successors,  occupy  the  conclusion  of  the  ixth 
Dynasty  of  Abulpharagius  (vers.  Pooook,  Oxon.  1663,  in  4to) ;  and  his  xth  Dynasty 
is  that  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia.  Assemannus  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.)  has  ex- 
tracted  some  facts  from  his  Syriac  writings,  and  tne  lives  of  the  Jaoobite  maphriana 
or  primates  of  the  EaBt. 

10  Among  the  Arabians,  in  language  and  religion,  we  may  distinguish  Abulfeda, 
sultan  of  Hamah  in  Syria,  who  fought  in  person,  under  the  Mamaluke  standard, 
against  the  Moguls. 

16  Nioephorus  Gregoras  (1.  ii.  o.  6,  6)  has  felt  the  necessity  of  connecting  the 
Soythian  and  Byzantine  histories.  He  describes,  with  truth  and  elegance,  the 
settlement  and  manners  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia,  but  he  is  ignorant  of  their  origin, 
and  corrupts  the  names  of  Zingis  and  his  sons. 

17  M.  Levesque  (Histoire  de  Russie,  tom.  ii.)  has  described  the  oonquest  of 
Russia  by  the  Tartars,  from  the  patriarch  Nioon  and  the  old  chronicles.  [See 
Soloviev,  Istoriia  Rossii,  vol.  iii.  cap.  ii.  p.  820  tqq .] 

18  For  Poland,  I  am  oontent  with  the  Sarmatia  Asiatics  et  Europaea  of  Matthew 
k  Miohou,  or  de  MiohoviA,  a  canon  and  physician  of  Gracow  (a.d.  1506),  inserted  in 
the  Novus  Orbis  of  Grynasus.  Fabrio.  Bibliot.  Latin,  mediae  et  infim©  iEtatis, 
tom.  v.  p.  56.  [The  most  important  Polish  source  is  the  Historia  Polonica  of 
Johannes  Dlugossius  (who  lived  in  the  15th  oentury  and  died  1480).  His  worka 
have  been  edited  in  14  vols.  by  Alexander  Przezdzieoki  (1867-87)  and  the  Hist.  Pol. 
ocoupies  vols.  x.-xiv.  RoepeU’s  Geschiohte  Polens,  vol.  i.  (1840).  Only  one  con¬ 
temporary  Polish  chronicle  has  survived  :  the  Annals  of  the  Craoow  Chapter,  Mon. 
Germ.  Hist.  Scr.,  xix.  582  tqq.] 

19 1  should  quote  Thuroozius,  the  oldest  general  historian  (pars  ii.  o.  74,  p.  150), 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Hungarioarum,  did  not  the  same  volume 
oontain  the  original  narrative  of  a  contemporary,  an  eye-witness,  and  a  sufferer 
(M.  Rogerii,  Hungari,  VaradiensiB  Capituli  Canonioi,  Carmen  miserable,  seu  His¬ 
toria  super  Destruotione  Regni  Hungari©,  Temporibus  Bel©  IV.  Regis  per  Tartaros 
factA,  p.  292-321)  [it  will  be  found  in  Endlicher,  Rer.  Hung.  Monum.  Axpadiana,  p. 
255  tqq.] ;  the  best  picture  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  all  the  circumstances  of  a  bar¬ 
baric  invasion.  [Gibbon  omits  to  mention  another  contemporary  account  (of  great 
importance)  of  the  invasion  of  Hungary,  by  Thomas  Arohdeaoon  of  Sp&lato,  in  his 
Historia  Salonitana,  published  in  Schwandtner’s  Scriptores  Hung.,  vol.  iii.] 

80  Matthew  Paris  has  represented,  from  authentic  documents,  the  danger  and 
distress  of  Europe  (consult  the  word  Tartari  in  his  copious  Index).  [It  has  been 
oonjectured  that  among  the  documents  used  by  Matthew  were  anti-Semitic  fly-leaves, 
aoousing  the  Jews  of  inviting  and  helping  the  Mongols,  Strakosch-Grassmann,  Der 
Einfall  der  Mongolen,  p.  116.]  From  motives  of  zeal  and  curiosity,  the  oourt  of 
the  great  Khan,  in  the  xiiith  century,  was  visited  by  two  friars,  John  de  Plano 
Carpini  and  William  Rubruquis,  and  by  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  gentleman.  The 
Latin  relations  of  the  two  former  are  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Hackluyt :  the 
Italian  original,  or  version,  of  the  third  (Fabrio.  Bibliot.  Latin,  medii  jEvi,  tom.  11. 
p.  198 ;  tom.  v.  p.  25)  may  be  found  in  the  second  tome  of  Ramusio.  [Colonel  H. 
Yule’s  English  translation,  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian,  in  2  vols., 
1875,  with  plans  and  illustrations,  and  most  valuable  elucidations  and  bibliography, 
has  been  re-edited  (3rd  ed.)  by  H.  Cordier,  1903,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  study 
of  the  traveller.  A  new  edition  of  Rubruquis  along  with  John  de  Plano  Carpini,  by 
B.  Beazley,  appeared  in  1903.  The  account  of  a  journey  among  the  Mongols  by 
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will  deserve  credit  in  the  relation  of  their  own  disasters  and 
defeats.® 

The  arms  of  Zingis  and  his  lieutenants  successively  reduced  Hisinva- 
the  hordes  of  the  desert,  who  pitched  their  tents  between  the  ohfnft!  a.d. 
wall  of  China  and  the  Volga ;  and  the  Mogul  emperor  became  im'mi 
the  monarch  of  the  pastoral  world,  the  lord  of  many  millions 
of  shepherds  and  soldiers,  who  felt  their  united  strength,  and 
were  impatient  to  rush  on  the  mild  and  wealthy  climates 
of  the  south.  His  ancestors  had  been  the  tributaries  of  the 
Chinese  emperors ;  and  Temugin  himself  had  been  disgraced 
by  a  title  of  honour  and  servitude.22  The  court  of  Pekin  was 
astonished  by  an  embassy  from  its  former  vassal,  who  in  the 
tone  of  the  king  of  nations  exacted  the  tribute  and  obedience 
which  he  had  paid,  and  who  affected  to  treat  the  Son  of  Heaven 
as  the  most  contemptible  of  mankind.  An  haughty  answer 
disguised  their  secret  apprehensions ;  and  their  fears  were  soon 
justified  by  the  march  of  innumerable  squadrons,  who  pierced 
on  ail  sides  the  feeble  rampart  of  the  great  wall.  Ninety  cities 
were  stormed,  or  starved,  by  the  Moguls ;  ten  only  escaped ;  and 
Zingis,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  filial  piety  of  the  Chinese,  cov¬ 
ered  his  vanguard  with  their  captive  parents :  an  unworthy  and, 
by  degrees,  a  fruitless  abuse  of  the  virtues  of  his  enemies.  His 


*artber  traveller,  Asoeilinns,  is  printed  in  Fej6r,  Codex  diploma ticus  Hungarian  iv. 
U  428  tqq.] 

B  fa  bis  great  History  of  the  Hons,  M.  de  Guignes  has  most  amply  treated  of 
Zingis  Khan  and  his  successors.  See  tom.  iii.  1.  xv.-xix.,  and  in  the  collateral 
trticles  of  the  Seljukians  of  Bourn,  tom.  ii.  1.  xi.,  the  Carizmians,  1.  xiv.,  and  the 
Mamelukes,  tom.  iv.  1.  xxi. ;  oonsult  likewise  the  tables  of  the  1st  volume.  He  is 
ever  learned  and  accurate ;  yet  I  am  only  indebted  to  him  for  a  general  view,  and 
nme  passages  of  Abulfeda,  which  are  still  latent  in  the  Arabic  text. 

•[The  people  who  ruled  over  Northern  China  at  this  time  were  the  Niu-Chi  or 
Man-Chu.  (They  called  themselves  Aisin,  14  golden,”  which  the  Chinese  translated 
by  Kin,  and  hence  they  are  generally  called  the  Kin  dynasty.)  They  had  oon- 
qutred  Northern  China  in  1120  from  the  Kara-Khitay  Turks  who  had  held  it  sinoe 
1004.  Chingiz,  who  was  always  punctilious  in  matters  of  form,  ohose  his  moment 
*hen  the  Emperor  Chang-Tsong,  to  whom  he  had  taken  a  feudal  oath,  was  dead 
(1208) ;  then  he  openly  refused  allegiance  to  the  suooes6or.  He  had  prepared  the 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Niu-Chi  by  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  the  Hia  (north 
of  Tibet,  and  west  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Hoang  Ho  :  the  oountry  of  the  Tanguts), 
*hich  was  then  a  republic  of  brigands,  who  (with  their  capital  at  Ning-Hia  on  the 
Hoang  Ho),  commanding  the  routes  to  the  west,  were  a  pest  both  to  the  southern 
the  northern  Chinese  empires.  Cahun,  Intr.  A  l’histoire  de  l’Asie,  p.  248. 
Cbingix  in  conquering  the  Hia  thus  appeared  as  a  public  benefactor,  but  really 
a  key  position  both  in  regard  to  China  and  in  regard  to  the  routes  to  the 
net  through  Dzungaria  and  through  Oashgaria.  On  the  Kin  empire  see  the 
Ristcire  de  l’empire  de  Kin  on  empire  d?or,  Aisin  Gurun-i  Suduri  Bithe,  transl.  by 
C.  de  Harlez,  1887.] 
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invasion  was  supported  by  the  revolt  of  an  hundred  thousand 
Khitans,  who  guarded  the  frontier ;  yet  he  listened  to  a  treaty  ; 
and  a  princess  of  China,  three  thousand  horses,  five  hundred 
youths,  and  as  many  virgins,  and  a  tribute  of  gold  and  silk, 
were  the  price  of  his  retreat.  In  his  second  expedition,  he  com¬ 
pelled  the  Chinese  emperor  to  retire  beyond  the  yellow  river 
to  a  more  southern  residence.  The  siege  of  Pekin  a  was  long 
and  laborious :  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  by  famine  to  deci¬ 
mate  and  devour  their  fellow-citizens;  when  their  ammuni¬ 
tion  was  spent,  they  discharged  ingots  of  gold  and  silver  from 
their  engines ;  but  the  Moguls  introduced  a  mine  to  the  centre 
of  the  capital ;  and  the  conflagration  of  the  palace  burnt  above 
thirty  days.  China  was  desolated  by  Tartar  war  and  domestic 
faction;  and  the  five  northern  provinces  were  added  to  the 
empire  of  Zingis. 

In  the  West,  he  touched  the  dominions  of  Mohammed,  sultan 
of  Carizme,  who  reigned  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  borders 
'  of  India  and  Turkestan ;  and  who,  in  the  proud  imitation  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  forgot  the  servitude  and  ingratitude  of  his 
fathers  to  the  house  of  Seljuk.24  It  was  the  wish  of  Zingis  to 
establish  a  friendly  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Moslem  princes ;  nor  could  he  be  tempted  by 
the  secret  solicitations  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  sacrificed 
to  his  personal  wrongs  the  safety  of  the  church  and  state.  A 
rash  and  inhuman  deed  provoked  and  justified  the  Tartar  arms 
in  the  invasion  of  the  southern  Asia.  A  caravan  of  three  am¬ 
bassadors  and  one  hundred  aod  fifty  merchants  was  arrested 


”  More  properly  Yen-king,  an  anoient  oity,  whose  mins  still  appear  some  fur¬ 
longs  to  the  south-east  of  the  modem  Pekin ,  whioh  was  built  by  Oublai  Khan 
(Gaubil,  p.  146).  Pe-king  and  Nan-king  are  vague  titles,  the  courts  of  the  north 
and  of  the  south.  The  identity  and  change  of  names  perplex  the  most  Bkilful 
readers  of  the  Chinese  geography  (p.  177).  [When  the  Kara-Khitay  Turks  (under 
their  chiefs  the  Ye-Lu  family)  conquered  Northern  China  in  1004,  they  took  Yen  as 
their  capital ;  it  is  now  called  Pe-king,  “  capital  of  the  north  ”.  “  Khitan  "  is  the 
Chinese  form  of  Khitay.] 

94  [In  the  laBt  quarter  of  the  11th  oent.,  Anushtigin  a  Turkish  slave  wab  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Carizme  (Khw&rizm)  by  the  Sultan  Malik  Shah.  His  son 
took  the  title  of  Carizme  Shah,  and  his  grandson  Atsiz  made  himself  independent 
of  the  Seljuk  sultana  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  12th  oent.  Ala  ad-Din  Moham¬ 
mad  (a.d.  1199-1220)  made  thiB  principality  of  Carizme  (whioh  Atsiz  and  Tnkush 
(1172-1199)  had  already  extended  as  far  aa  Jand  in  the  north  and  Ispahan  in  the 
west)  into  a  great  realm,  subduing  Persia  and  Transoxiana,  overthrowing  the 
GhOrid  dynasty  of  Afghanistan,  and  invading  Eastern  Turkestan  (the  kingdom  of 
the  Kara-Khitay).] 
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and  murdered  at  Otrar,25  by  the  command  of  Mohammed ;  nor 
waa  it  till  after  a  demand  and  denial  of  justice,  till  he  had  prayed 
and  fasted  three  nights  on  a  mountain,  that  the  Mogul  emperor 
appealed  to  the  judgment  of  God  and  his  sword.  Our  European 
battles,  says  a  philosophic  writer, 28  are  petty  skirmishes,  if  com¬ 
pared  to  the  numbers  that  have  fought  and  fallen  in  the  fields  of 
Asia.  Seven  hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Tartars  are  said  to 
have  marched  under  the  standard  of  Zingis  and  his  four  sons.  In 
the  vast  plains  that  extend  to  the  north  of  the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes, 
they  were  encountered  by  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers  of 
the  Sultan ;  and  in  the  first  battle,  which  was  suspended  by  the 
night,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Carizmians  were  slain. 
Mohammed  was  astonished  by  the  multitude  and  valour  of  his 
enemies : 27  he  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  danger,  and  distri¬ 
buted  his  troops  in  the  frontier  towns,  trusting  that  the  barba¬ 
rians,  invincible  in  the  field,  would  be  repulsed  by  the  length  and 
difficulty  of  so  many  regular  sieges.  But  the  prudence  of  Zingis 
had  formed  a  body  of  Chinese  engineers,  skilled  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  informed,  perhaps,  of  the  secret  of  gunpowder,  and  capable, 
under  his  discipline,  of  attacking  a  foreign  country  with  more 
rigour  and  success  than  they  had  defended  their  own.  The 
Persian  historians  will  relate  the  sieges  and  reduction  of  Otrar, 
Cogende,  Bochara,  Samarcand,  Carizme,  Herat,  Merou,  Nisabour, 
Saleh,  and  Candahar ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  rich  and  populous 

*  [On  the  middle  Jaxartes.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Gur-Khans  of  the  Turkish 
kingdom  of  Kara-Khitay.  Gibbon  omits  to  mention  the  oonqneat  of  this  kingdom 
(the  south-western  provinces  of  the  modem  empire  of  China)  by  Chingiz,  before 
be  oame  face  to  faoe  with  the  Carizmian  empire.] 

M  M.  de  Voltaire,  Essai  snr  l’Histoire  Gdndrale,  tom.  iii.  o.  60,  p.  8.  His 
sooount  of  Zingis  and  the  Moguls  contains,  as  usual,  much  general  sense  and  truth, 
with  some  particular  errors. 

*[The  strategical  ability  displayed  in  the  campaigns  of  Chingiz  and  his  suo- 
°Mon  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Cahun.  It  is  wholly  an  error  to  regard  the 
Mongol  conquests  as  aohieved  merely  by  numbers  and  intrepid  physical  bravery. 
The  campaigns  were  carefully  planned  out — not  by  Chingiz  himself,  he  only  oon- 
lidercd,  and  approved  or  rejected,  the  plans  submitted  to  him  by  his  military 
advigera.  He  knew  how  to  choose  able  generals  (Samuka  and  Subutai  were  two 
of  the  most  illustrious),  but  he  did  not  interfere  with  them  in  their  work.  The 
i&Tuioo  of  the  Carizmian  empire  was  carried  out  thus :  a  Mongol  army  which  had 
jut  conquered  the  land  of  Cashgar  advanced  over  the  great  southern  pass  into 
Fergana  and  descended  upon  Khojend.  The  main  army  advanced  by  the  great 
northern  gate,  through  Dzungaria  and  the  Ili  regions,  to  Otrar  on  the  Jaxartes. 
Half  the  army  spread  up  the  river  to  take  or  mask  the  Carizmian  fortresses  and 
loin  bands  at  Khojend  with  the  oorps  from  Cashgar.  The  other  half,  under  Chin¬ 
s'1  himself,  marched  straight  across  the  Bed  Sand  Desert  upon  Bochara.  Cahun, 
JP*  at,  p.  285.  Success  waa  rendered  easy  by  the  strategical  mistakes  of  Mo¬ 
hamad.] 
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countries  of  Transoxiana,  Carizme,  and  Chorasan.  The  dee  trac¬ 
tive  hostilities  of  Attila  and  the  Hons  have  long  since  been  eluci¬ 
dated  by  the  example  of  Zingis  and  the  Mognls ;  and  in  this  more 
proper  place  I  shall  be  content  to  observe  that,  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Indus,  they  ruined  a  tract  of  many  hundred  miles,  whicti 
was  adorned  with  the  habitations  and  labours  of  mankind,  and 
that  five  centuries  have  not  been  sufficient  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  four  years.  The  Mogul  emperor  encouraged  or  indulged  the 
fury  of  his  troops ;  the  hope  of  future  possession  was  lost  in  the 
ardour  of  rapine  and  slaughter ;  and  the  cause  of  the  war  ex¬ 
asperated  their  native  fierceness  by  the  pretence  of  justice  and 
revenge.  The  downfall  and  death  of  the  sultan  Mohammed, 
who  expired  unpitied  and  alone  in  a  desert  island  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  is  a  poor  atonement  for  the  calamities  of  which  he  was 
the  author.  Could  the  Carizmian  empire  have  been  saved  by  a 
single  hero,  it  would  have  been  saved  by  his  son  Gelaleddin, 
whose  active  valour  repeatedly  checked  the  Moguls  in  the 
career  of  victory.  Retreating,  as  he  fought,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  he  was  oppressed  by  their  innumerable  host,  till,  in  the 
last  moment  of  despair,  Gelaleddin  spurred  his  horse  into  the 
waves,  swam  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  rapid  rivers  of  Asia, 
and  extorted  the  admiration  and  applause  of  Zingis  himself.  It 
was  in  this  camp  that  the  Mogul  emperor  yielded  with  reluctance 
to  the  murmurs  of  his  weary  and  wealthy  troops,  who  sighed  for 
the  enjoyment  of  their  native  land.  Incumbered  with  the  spoils 
of  Asia,  he  slowly  measured  back  his  footsteps,  betrayed  some 
pity  for  the  misery  of  the  vanquished,  and  declared  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  rebuilding  the  cities  which  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
tempest  of  his  arms.  After  he  had  repassed  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes,  he  was  joined  by  two  generals,  whom  he  had  detached 
with  thirty  thousand  horse,  to  subdue  the  western  provinces  of 
Persia.  They  had  trampled  on  the  nations  which  opposed  their 
passage,  penetrated  through  the  gates  of  Derbend,  traversed  the 
Volga  and  the  desert,  and  accomplished  the  circuit  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  by  an  expedition  which  had  never  been  attempted  and  has 
never  been  repeated.  The  return  of  Zingis  was  signalised  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  rebellious  or  independent  kingdoms  of 
Tartary ;  and  he  died  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  glory,  with 
his  last  breath  exhorting  and  instructing  his  sons  to  achieve  the 
conquest  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
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The  harem  of  Zingis  was  composed  of  five  hundred  wives  conqnerta 
and  concubines ;  and  of  his  numerous  progeny,  four  sons,  illus-  Mogul s 
trious  by  their  birth  and  merit,  exercised  under  their  father  raecwnon 
the  principal  offices  of  peace  and  war.  Toushi 88  was  his  great  a.d.  war 
huntsman,  Zagatai 29  his  judge,  Octai  his  minister,  and  Tuli  his 
general ;  and  their  names  and  actions  are  often  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  his  conquests.  Firmly  united  for  their  own  and 
the  public  interest,  the  three  brothers  and  their  families  were  con¬ 
tent  with  dependent  sceptres ;  and  Octai,  by  general  consent,  togouy] 
was  proclaimed  Great  Khan,  or  emperor  of  the  Moguls  and 
Tartars.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gayuk,  after  whose  [Kuyuk, 
death  the  empire  devolved  to  his  cousins,  Mangou  and  Cublai,  iM]lin’ 
the  sons  of  Tuli,  and  the  grandsons  of  Zingis.80  In  the  sixty- 
eight  years  of  his  four  first  successors,  the  Moguls  subdued  al¬ 
most  all  Asia  and  a  large  portion  of  Europe.  Without  confining 
myself  to  the  order  of  time,  without  expatiating  on  the  detail  of 
events,  I  shall  present  a  general  picture  of  the  progress  of  their 
arms :  I.  In  the  East ;  n.  in  the  South ;  m.  in  the  West ; 
and,  IV.  in  the  North. 

I.  Before  the  invasion  of  Zingis,  China  was  divided  into  or  the 
two  empires  or  dynasties  of  the  North  and  South 81 ;  and  the  empire  of 
difference  of  origin  and  interest  was  smoothed  by  a  general  1234  ' A  D 
conformity  of  laws,  language,  and  national  manners.  The  n-jwgfa 
Northern  empire,  which  had  been  dismembered  by  Zingis,  was 


*  [Jftji  received  the  realm  of  Kara-Khitay,  and  his  son  Batu  obtained  possession 
of  the  Khanate  of  Kipch&k,  see  below,  p.  16.] 

*  Zagatai  [Chagatay]  gave  his  name  to  his  dominions  of  Manrenahar  [Ma-wara- 
i-nahx],  or  Transoxiana  [along  with  part  of  Kashgar,  Balkh,  and  Qhazna] ;  and 
the  Moguls  of  Hindostan,  who  emigrated  from  that  country,  are  styled  Z&g&tais 
hj  the  Persians.  This  certain  etymology,  and  the  similar  example  of  Uzbek, 
Sogai,  &o.  may  warn  us  not  absolutely  to  reject  the  derivations  of  a  national, 
from  a  personal,  name.  [The  succession  of  the  Chagatay  Khans  of  Transoxiana 

very  uncertain.  On  this  branch  see  Oliver’s  monograph,  “  The  Chaghat&i 
Moghals,”  in  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  voi.  xx.  Cp.  the  list  in  Lane- Poole’s 
Noh&mmadan  Dynasties,  p.  242.] 

*(Mangu  (1251-1257)  appointed  his  brother  Khubilay  governor  of  the  southern 
proiiuxs.  On  Mangu’s  death  Khubilay  defeated  the  attempts  of  the  line  of  JdjI 
*>  rscorer  the  chief  Khanate,  and  reigned  till  1294.  He  transferred  the  royal 
Whence  from  Karakorum  to  Peking.] 

n  In  Marco  Polo  and  the  Oriental  geographers,  the  names  of  Cathay  and 
distinguish  the  Northern  and  Southern  empires,  which,  from  a.d.  1284  to 
12ty  were  those  of  the  Great  Khan  and  of  the  Chinese.  The  search  of  Cathay, 
iter  China  had  been  found,  excited  and  misled  our  navigators  of  the  sixteenth 
in  their  attempts  to  discover  the  north-east  passage.  [Cp.  Cathay  and  the 
I  hither :  a  collection  of  all  minor  notioes  of  China  previous  to  the  sixteenth 
oeafcuj,  translated  and  edited  by  Col.  H.  Yule,  2  vols.  1866.] 
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finally  subdued  seven  years  after  his  death.  After  the  loss  of 
Pekin,  the  emperor  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Kaifong,  a  city 
many  leagues  in  circumference,  and  which  contained,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Chinese  annals,  fourteen  hundred  thousand  families 
of  inhabitants  and  fugitives.  He  escaped  from  thence  with 
only  seven  horsemen,  and  made  his  last  stand  in  a  third 
capital,  till  at  length  the  hopeless  monarch,  protesting  liis 
innocence  and  accusing  his  fortune,  ascended  a  funeral  pile, 
and  gave  orders  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  stabbed  himself,  the 
fire  should  be  kindled  by  his  attendants.  The  dynasty  of  the 
[The sooth-  Song,  the  native  and  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  whole  empire, 
native  **  survived  above  forty-five  years  the  fall  of  the  Northern  usurpers  ; 
dynasty]  and  the  perfect  conquest  was  reserved  for  the  arms  of  Cublai. 
During  this  interval,  the  Moguls  were  often  diverted  by  foreign 
wars ;  and,  if  the  Chinese  seldom  dared  to  meet  their  victors  in 
the  field,  their  passive  courage  presented  an  endless  succession 
•i>t  cities  to  storm  and  of  millions  to  slaughter.  In  the  attack 
and  defence  of  places,  the  engines  of  antiquity  and  the  Greek 
fire  were  alternately  employed;  the  use  of  gunpowder,  in 
cannon  and  bombs,  appears  as  a  familiar  practice ; 32  and  the 
sieges  were  conducted  by  the  Mahometans  and  Franks,  who 
(Khubiiayi  had  been  liberally  invited  into  the  service  of  Cublai.  Alter 
passing  the  great  river,  the  troops  and  artillery  were  conveyed 
along  a  series  of  canals,  till  they  invested  the  royal  residence 
of  Hamcheu,  or  Quinsay,  in  the  country  of  silk,  the  most  de¬ 
licious  climate  of  China.  The  emperor,  a  defenceless  youth, 
surrendered  his  person  and  sceptre  ;  and,  before  he  was  sent  in 
exile  into  Tartary,  he  struck  nine  times  the  ground  with  his 
forehead,  to  adore  in  prayer  or  thanksgiving  the  mercy  of  the 
of  the  Great  Khan.  Yet  the  war  (it  was  now  styled  a  rebellion)  was 
A°D.^»ren'  still  maintained  in  the  southern  provinces  from  Hamcheu  to 
Canton ;  and  the  obstinate  remnant  of  independence  and  hos- 

M  I  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  fidelity  of  the  P&re  Gaubil,  who  translates 
the  Chinese  text  of  the  annals  of  the  Moguls  or  Ynen  (p.  71,  93, 153) ;  bnt  I  am 
ignorant  at  what  time  these  annals  were  composed  and  published.  The  two  uncles 
of  Marco  Polo,  who  served  as  engineers  at  the  siege  of  Siengyangfou  (L  ii.  c.  61, 
in  Ramusio,  tom.  ii. ;  see  Gaubil,  p.  155, 157)  must  have  felt  and  related  the  effects 
of  this  destructive  powder,  and  their  silence  is  a  weighty  and  almost  decisive  ob¬ 
jection.  I  entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  recent  discovery  was  carried  from  Europe 
to  China  by  the  caravans  of  the  xvth  century,  and  falsely  adopted  as  an  old  national 
discovery  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  and  Jesuits  in  the  xvith.  Yet  the 
P&re  Gaubil  affirms  that  the  use  of  gunpowder  has  been  known  to  the  Chinese 
above  1600  years.  [For  Chinese  Annals  see  Appendix  1.] 
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tflitv  was  transported  from  the  land  to  the  sea.  Bat,  'when 
the  fleet  of  the  Song  was  surrounded  and  oppressed  by  a 
superior  armament,  their  last  champion  leaped  into  the  waves 
with  his  infant  emperor  in  his  arms.  “  It  is  more  glorious,”  he 
cried,  “  to  die  a  prince  than  to  live  a  slave.”  An  hundred 
thousand  Chinese  imitated  his  example ;  and  the  whole  empire, 
horn  Tonkin  to  the  great  wall,  submitted  to  the  dominion  of 
Cublai.  His  boundless  ambition  aspired  to  the  conquest  of 
Japan ;  his  fleet  was  twice  shipwrecked ;  and  the  lives  of  an 
hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Chinese  were  sacrificed  in  the 
fruitless  expedition.  But  the  circumjacent  kingdoms,  Corea,  [Ootm 
Tonkin,  Cochinchina,  Pegu,  Bengal  and  Thibet,  were  reduced  mi]' A  D' 
in  different  degrees  of  tribute  and  obedience  by  the  effort  or 
terror  of  his  arms.  He  explored  the  Indian  Ocean  with  a  fleet 
of  a  thousand  ships;  they  sailed  in  sixty-eight  days,  most 
probably  to  the  isle  of  Borneo,  under  the  equinoctial  line ;  and, 
though  they  returned  not  without  spoil  or  glory,  the  emperor 
wa3  dissatisfied  that  the  savage  king  had  escaped  from  their 
hands. 

IT.  The  conquest  of  Hindostan  by  the  Moguls  was  reserved 
m  a  later  period  for  the  house  of  Timour ;  but  that  of  Iran,  or  0( 
Persia,  was  achieved  by  Holagou  *  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Zin-  “gg*  i  D- 
g»,  the  brother  and  lieutenant  of  the  two  successive  emperors, 

Mangou  and  Cublai.  I  shall  not  enumerate  the  crowd  of  sultans, 
emire,  and  atabeks,  whom  he  trampled  into  dust ;  but  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  the  Assassins,  or  Ismaelians  M  of  Persia,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  service  to  mankind.  Among  the  hills  to  the  south 
of  the  Caspian,  these  odious  sectaries  had  reigned  with  impunity 
above  an  hundred  and  sixty  years ;  and  their  prince,  or  imam, 
established  his  lieutenant  to  lead  and  govern  the  colony  of 

a  [Hollga.  His  reign  in  Persia  began  in  a.d.  1256.  His  dynasty  was  called  the 
n  Khans.  that  is  “  Khans  of  the  Ils  ”  or  tribes  (t.s.  provincial).  Hammer  has 
xade  them  the  subject  of  a  book  :  Oeschichte  der  Ilchane,  1842.  The  Syriac  Life 
itmalued  from  the  Persian)  of  the  Nestorian  Patriareh  Jabalaha  III.,  throws  inter- 

light  on  the  relation  of  the  11  Khans  to  the  surrounding  powers.  It  has  been 
■4 ted  in  the  Latin  version  by  R.  Hilgenfeld  (Leipzig,  1896).  See  also  J.  B.  Chabot, 

H,  noire  de  Mar  Jabalaha  III.  et  du  moine  Rabban  Qauma,  1895.] 

**  All  that  oan  be  known  of  the  Assassins  of  Persia  and  Syria,  is  poured  from 
&  copious,  and  even  profuse,  erudition  of  M.  Falconet,  in  two  M dmoires  read 
tdore  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  (tom.  xvii.  p.  127-170).  [One  of  the  princes 
Jsial  ai-Din  Hasan  had  sent  hiB  submission  to  Chingiz:  it  was  his  son  Rukn 
ti'Dta  who  fought  with  Hulagu.  On  the  Assassins  see  Hammer's  History  of 
iu  Assassins,  transl.  by  0.  C.  Wood,  1885.] 
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Mount  Libanus,  so  famous  and  formidable  in  the  history  of  the 
crusades  **.  With  the  fanaticism  of  the  Koran,  the  Ismaelians 
had  blended  the  Indian  transmigration  and  the  visions  of  their 
own  prophets ;  and  it  was  their  first  duty  to  devote  their  souls 
and  bodies  in  blind  obedience  to  the  vicar  of  God.  The  daggers 
of  his  missionaries  were  felt  both  in  the  East  and  West ;  the 
Christians  and  the  Moslems  enumerate,  and  perhaps  multiply, 
the  illustrious  victims  that  were  sacrificed  to  the  zeal,  avarice,  or 
resentment  of  the  old  man  (as  he  was  corruptly  styled)  of  the 
mountain.  But  these  daggers,  his  only  arms,  were  broken  by  the 
sword  of  Holagou,  and  not  a  vestige  is  left  of  the  enemies  of 
mankind,  except  the  word  assassin,  which,  in  the  most  odious 
sense,  has  been  adopted  in  the  languages  of  Europe.  The 
extinction  of  the  Abbassides  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  spec¬ 
tators  of  their  greatness  and  decline.  Since  the  fall  of  their 
Seljukian  tyrants,  the  caliphs  had  recovered  their  lawful 
dominion  of  Bagdad  and  the  Arabian  Irak ;  but  the  city  was 
distracted  by  theological  factions,  and  the  commander  of  the 
faithful  was  lost  in  a  harem  of  seven  hundred  concubines.  The 
invasion  of  the  Moguls  he  encountered  with  feeble  arms  and 
haughty  embassies.  “  On  the  divine  decree,”  said  the  caliph 
Mostasem,  “  is  founded  the  throne  of  the  sons  of  Abbas :  and 
their  foes  shall  surely  be  destroyed  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.  Who  is  this  Holagou  that  dares  to  arise  against  them  ? 
If  he  be  desirous  of  peace,  let  him  instantly  depart  from  the 
sacred  territory,  and  perhaps  he  may  obtain  horn  our  clemency 
the  pardon  of  his  fault.”  This  presumption  was  cherished  by  a 
perfidious  vizir,  who  assured  his  master  that,  even  if  the  bar¬ 
barians  had  entered  the  city,  the  women  and  children,  from  the 
terraces,  would  besufficient  to  overwhelm  them  with  stones.  But, 
when  Holagou  touched  the  phantom,  it  instantly  vanished  into 
smoke.  After  a  siege  of  two  months,  Bagdad  was  stormed  and 
sacked  by  the  Moguls ;  and  their  savage  commander  pronounced 
the  death  of  the  caliph  Mostasem,  the  last  of  the  temporal 
successors  of  Mahomet;  whose  noble  kinsmen,  of  the  race  of 
Abbas,  had  reigned  in  Asia  above  five  hundred  years.  What- 


85  The  Ismaelians  of  Syria,  40,000  assassins,  had  acquired  or  founded  ten  oastles 
in  the  hills  above  Tortosa.  About  the  year  1280,  they  were  extirpated  by  the 
Mamalukes.  [See  Guyard,  Un  grand-Maitre  des  Assassins,  in  the  Journal 
asiatique,  1877.] 
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ever  might  be  the  designs  of  the  conqueror,  the  holy  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  *  were  protected  by  the  Arabian  desert ;  bnt 
the  Moguls  spread  beyond  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  pillaged 
Aleppo  and  Damascus,  and  threatened  to  join  the  Franks  in 
the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  Egypt  was  lost,  had  she  been 
defended  only  by  her  feeble  offspring ;  but  the  Mamalukes  had 
breathed  in  their  infancy  the  keenness  of  a  Scythian  air :  equal 
in  valour,  superior  in  discipline,  they  met  the  Moguls  in  many  a 
well-fought  field ;  and  drove  back  the  stream  of  hostility  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Euphrates.  But  it  overflowed  with  resistless 
violence  the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Anatolia,  of  which  the  or  Ana. 
former  was  possessed  by  the  Christians,  and  the  latter  by  the  lats-im*' 
Turks.  The  sultans  of  Iconium  opposed  some  resistance  to  the 
Mogul  arms,  till  Azzadin  sought  a  refuge  among  the  Greeks  of  n»^wn, 
Constantinople,  and  his  feeble  successors,  the  last  of  the  Sel-  lasri 
jnkian  dynasty,  were  finally  extirpated  by  the  khans  of  Persia,  u.d.  isooi 

HI.  No  sooner  had  Octai  subverted  the  northern  empire  of  or  Kipwk. 
China,  than  he  resolved  to  visit  with  his  arms  the  most  remote  land.  hm^ 
countries  of  the  West.17  Fifteen  hundred  thousand  Moguls  and 
Tartars  were  inscribed  on  the  military  roll ;  of  these  the  Great 
Khan  selected  a  third  88  which  he  entrusted  to  the  command  of 
his  nephew  Baton,  the  son  of  Tuli ;  *  who  reigned  over  his 
father’s  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  After  a 
festival  of  forty  days,  Baton  set  forwards  on  this  great  expedi¬ 
tion;  and  such  was  the  speed  and  ardour  of  his  innumerable 
squadrons  that  in  less  than  six  years  they  had  measured  a  line 
of  ninety  degrees  of  longitude,  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  globe.  The  great  rivers  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  Volga 
and  Kama,  the  Don  and  Borysthenes,  the  Vistula  and  Danube, 
they  either  swam  with  their  horses,  or  passed  on  the  ice,  or 

*  As  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  in  foreign  transactions,  I  must 
observe  that  some  of  their  historians  extend  the  conquests  of  Zingis  himself  to 
Medina,  the  country  of  Mahomet  (Gaubil,  p.  42). 

"[On  the  history  of  the  Mongols  in  the  West  and  the  Golden  Horde,  see 
Hammer’s  Geschiohte  der  goldenen  Horde,  1840,  and  Howorth’s  History  of  the 
Mongols,  part  ii.  In  May,  1384,  the  Moorish  traveller  Ibn  Batata  visited  the  camp 
of  Uibeg  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde  (Voyages,  ed.  and  tranBl.  Defr4mery  and 
8*aguinetti,  vol.  ii.  1877).] 

*  [The  numbers  given  in  the  western  sources  are  mere  metaphors  for  immensity. 

Cp.  Cahnn,  op.  cit.,  p.  343-344;  Strakosch-Grassmann,  Der  Einfall  der  Mongolen 
i*  Mitteleuropa,  p.  182-184.  The  total  number  of  the  Mongols  may  have  been 
iboct  100,000.] 

*[Batu  was  son  of  JujI  (not  of  Tulfky).] 
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traversed  in  leathern  boats,  which  followed  the  camp  and  trans¬ 
ported  their  waggons  and  artillery.  By  the  first  victories  of 
Batou,40  the  remains  of  national  freedom  were  eradicated  in 
the  immense  plains  of  Turkestan  and  Kipzak.41  In  his  rapid 
progress,  he  overran  the  kingdoms,  as  they  are  now  styled,  of 
Astracan  and  Cazan ;  and  the  troops  which  he  detached  towards 
Mount  Caucasus  explored  the  most  secret  recesses  of  Georgia 
and  Circassia.  The  civil  discord  of  the  great  dukes  or  princes  of 
Russia  betrayed  their  country  to  the  Tartars.  They  spread  from 
Livonia  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  both  Moscow  and  Kiow,  the 
modem  and  the  ancient  capitals,  were  reduced  to  ashes:  a 
temporary  ruin,  less  fatal  than  the  deep  and  perhaps  indelible 
mark  which  a  servitude  of  two  hundred  years  has  imprinted  on 
the  character  of  the  Russians.41  The  Tartars  ravaged  with 
equal  fury  the  countries  which  they  hoped  to  possess  and  those 
which  they  were  hastening  to  leave.  From  the  permanent  con¬ 
quest  of  Russia,  they  made  a  deadly,  though  transient,  inroad 
into  the  heart  of  Poland  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Germany. 
The  cities  of  Lublin  and  Cracow  were  obliterated ;  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Lignitz, 
they  defeated  the  dukes  of  Silesia,  the  Polish  palatines,  and 
the  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,43  and  filled  nine  sacks 
with  the  right  ears  of  the  slain.  From  Lignitz,  the  extreme 
point  of  their  western  march,  they  turned  aside  to  the  invasion 
of  Hungary ; 44  and  the  presence  or  spirit  of  Batou  inspired  the 

40  [Batu  was  only  nominally  the  leader.  The  trne  oommander  was  Subutai,  who 
deserves  to  be  remembered  among  the  great  generals  of  the  world  for  the  brilliant 
campaign  of  1241.  See  Appendix  2.] 

41  The  Dashte  Kipzak  [Dasht-i-Kipchak]  or  plain  of  Kipzak,  extends  on  either 
side  of  the  Volga,  in  a  boundless  space  towards  the  Jaik  and  Borysthenes,  and  is 
supposed  to  oontain  the  primitive  name  and  nation  of  the  CossackB. 

43  [Riazan  was  taken  21st  December,  1237 ;  then  Moscow  ;  then  Vladimir,  the 
Grand  Duke’s  capital,  7th  January,  1238;  then  the  Grand  Duke’s  army  was 
routed,  4th  March.  Subutai  did  not  go  farther  north-westward  than  Torjok ;  he 
turned  to  subdue  the  Caucasian  regions,  the  valley  of  the  Don  and  the  land  of  the 
Kipchaks.  This  ocoupied  him  till  the  end  of  1239.  Then  he  advanced  on  Kiev, 
and  ruined  it,  with  an  exceptional  and  deliberate  malice,  whioh  requires  some 
explanation.  Kiev  was  at  this  time  a  most  prosperous  and  important  centre  of 
commerce  with  the  East.  From  this  time  forward  Venice  had  a  monopoly  of  trade 
with  the  extreme  East.  Now  the  Venetian  merchants  of  the  Crimea  were  on  very 
good  terms  with  the  Mongols.  It  has  been  plausibly  suggested  by  M.  Cahun  that 
in  the  destruction  of  Kiev  the  Mongols  acted  under  Venetian  influence  (op.  oil ., 
p.  850).] 

43  [And  a  band  of  Knights  Templar  of  France.] 

44  [This  is  not  oorreot.  The  battle  of  Liegnitz  was  gained  by  the  right  wing  of 
the  Mongol  army.  The  advance  into  Hungary,  under  Batu  and  Subutai,  was  simul¬ 
taneous.  See  Appendix  2.] 
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host  of  five  hundred  thousand  men :  the  Carpathian  hills  could 
not  be  long  impervious  to  their  divided  columns;  and  their  ap- [Defeat of 
preach  had  been  fondly  disbelieved  till  it  was  irresistibly  felt,  battle  of 
The  king,  Bela  the  Fourth,  assembled  the  military  force  of  his  April;  *.d. 
reants  and  bishops ;  but  he  had  alienated  the  nation  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  vagrant  horde  of  forty  thousand  families  of  Comans ;  and 
these  savage  guests  were  provoked  to  revolt  by  the  suspicion  of 
treachery  and  the  murder  of  their  prince.  The  whole  country 
north  of  the  Danube  was  lost  in  a  day,  and  depopulated  in  a 
summer ;  and  the  ruins  of  cities  and  churches  were  overspread 
with  the  bones  of  the  natives,  who  expiated  the  sins  of  their 
Turkish  ancestors.  An  ecclesiastic,  who  fled  from  the  sack  of  [Roger  of 
Waradin,  describes  the  calamities  which  he  had  seen  or  suffered ;  wuSeini 
and  the  sanguinary  rage  of  sieges  and  battles  is  far  less  atrocious 
than  the  treatment  of  the  fugitives,  who  had  been  allured  from 
the  woods  under  a  promise  of  peace  and  pardon,  and  who  were 
coolly  slaughtered  as  soon  as  they  had  performed  the  labours  of 
the  harvest  and  vintage.  In  the  winter,  the  Tartars  passed  the 
Danube  on  the  ice,  and  advanced  to  Gran  or  Strigonium,  a 
German  colony,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  Thirty 
engines  were  planted  against  the  walls ;  the  ditches  were  filled 
with  sacks  of  earth  and  dead  bodies ;  and,  after  a  promiscuous 
massacre,  three  hundred  noble  matrons  were  slain  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  khan.  Of  all  the  cities  and  fortresses  of  Hungary, 
three  alone, survived  the  Tartar  invasion,  and  the  unfortunate 
Bela  hid  his  head  among  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  Latin  world  was  darkened  by  this  cloud  of  savage 
hostility;  a  Russian  fugitive  carried  the  alarm  to  Sweden;  and 
ths  remote  nations  of  the  Baltic  and  the  ocean  trembled  at  the 
Approach  of  the  Tartars,45  whom  their  fear  and  ignorance  were 
inclined  to  separate  from  the  human  species.  Since  the  in- 
''Afflon  of  the  Arabs  in  the  eighth  century,  Europe  had  never 
been  exposed  to  a  similar  calamity;  and,  if  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet  would  have  oppressed  her  religion  and  liberty,  it 
might  be  apprehended  that  the  shepherds  of  Scythia  would 

u  In  the  yea r  1238,  the  inhabitants  of  Gothia  (Sweden)  and  Frise  were  prevented, 

*1  their  fear  of  the  Tartars,  from  sending,  as  usual,  their  ships  to  the  herring 
on  the  eoast  of  England ;  and,  as  there  was  no  exportation,  forty  or  fifty  of 
t&oe  Seh  were  sold  for  a  shilling  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  896).  It  is  whimsioal  enough 

the  orders  of  a  Mogul  Khan,  who  reigned  on  the  borders  of  China,  should 
****  lowered  the  prioe  of  herrings  in  the  English  market. 
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extinguish  her  cities,  her  arts,  and  all  the  institutions  of  civil 
society.  The  Homan  pontiff  attempted  to  appease  and  convert 
these  invincible  pagans  by  a  mission  of  Franciscan  and  Domini¬ 
can  friars ;  but  he  was  astonished  by  the  reply  of  the  khan,  that 
the  sons  of  God  and  of  Zingis  were  invested  with  a  divine  power 
to  subdue  or  extirpate  the  nations ;  and  that  the  Pope  would  be 
involved  in  the  universal  destruction,  unless  he  visited  in  person, 
and  as  a  suppliant,  the  royal  horde.  The  emperor  Frederic  the 
Seoond  embraced  a  more  generous  mode  of  defence ;  and  his 
letters  to  the  kings  of  France  and  England  and  the  princes  of 
Germany  represented  the  common  danger,  and  urged  them  to 
arm  their  vassals  in  this  just  and  rational  crusade.4*  The  Tartars 
themselves  were  awed  by  the  fame  and  valour  of  the  Franks  ; 
the  town  of  Neustadt  in  Austria  was  bravely  defended  against 
them  by  fifty  knights  and  twenty  crossbows ;  and  they  raised 
the  siege  on  the  appearance  of  a  German  army.  After  wasting 
the  adjacent  kingdoms  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria,  Baton 
slowly  retreated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Volga  to  enjoy  the 
rewards  of  victory  in  the  city  and  palace  of  Serai,  which  started 
at  his  command  from  the  midst  of  the  desert.47 
ot  Siberia,  IV.  Even  the  poor  and  frozen  regions  of  the  north  attracted 
a.d.u4o.  armB  0f  the  Moguls:  Sheibani  Khan,  the  brother  of  the 
great  Baton,  led  an  horde  of  fifteen  thousand  families  into  the 
wilds  of  Siberia ;  and  his  descendants  reigned  at  Tobolskoy  above 
three  centuries,  till  the  Russian  conquest.  The  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  which  pursued  the  course  of  the  Oby  and  Yenisei  must 

46 1  shall  oo py  his  characteristic  or  flattering  epithets  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe :  FurenB  ac  fervens  ad  arma  Germania,  strenuae  militia  genetrix  et  alumna 
Francis,  belli oosa  et  audax  Hispania,  virtuoea  viris  et  classe  munita  fertilis  Anglia, 
impetuosis  bellatoribus  referta  Alemannia,  navalis  Dacia,  indomita  Italia,  paois 
ignara  Burgundia,  inqnieta  Apulia,  cum  mans  Gra&ci,  Adriatici,  et  Tyrrheni  insulin 
pyratiois  et  inviotis,  CretfiL,  Cypro,  Sicilia,  cum  Oceano  oonterminis  insulis  et 
regionibus,  cruenta  Hybernia,  cum  agili  WalliA,  palustris  Scotia,  glacialis  Nor- 
wegia,  suam  eleotam  militiam  sub  vexillo  Cruois  destinabunt,  Ac.  (Matthew  Paris, 
p.  498). 

47  [The  news  of  the  death  of  the  Grand  Khan  Ogotai  recalled  Batfl  and  Subntai 
to  the  East.  The  Mongols  left  Siebenbiirgen  in  summer,  1242,  Bulgaria  in  the 
following  winter.  Europe  did  not  deceive  itself.  It  was  fully  conscious  that  the 
Mongols  could  have  extended  their  conquests  if  they  had  chosen.  As  Roger  puts  it, 
they  disdained  to  conquer  Germany — Tartari  aspernabantur  Theutomain  expugnare 
JMiserabile  Carmen,  in  M.  G.  H.  29,  p.  664).  On  the  position  of  the  capital  of  the 
Golden  Horde,  Serai,  the  chief  works  are  Grigor’ev,  O  miestopolozhenii  stolitsjr 
zolotoi  Ordy  Saraia,  1845  ;  and  Bran,  O  rezidentsii  ohanov  zolotoi  Ordy  do  vremen 
Dzhanibeka  (in  the  publications  of  the  8rd  Archeological  Congress  at  Kiev),  1878. 
Bran  attempts  to  show  that  there  were  two  (old)  Serais, — the  elder,  nearer  the 
Caspian  Sea,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Selitrian,  the  later  at  Tsarev.] 
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have  led  to  the  discovery  oi  the  Icy  Sea.  After  brushing  away 
the  monstrous  fables,  of  men  with  dogs’  heads  and  cloven  feet, 
we  shall  find  that,  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Zingis,  the 
Moguls  were  informed  of  the  name  and  manners  of  the  Samo- 
jedes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  polar  circle,  who  dwelt  in 
subterraneous  huts,  and  derived  their  furs  and  their  food  from 
the  sole  occupation  of  hunting.48 

While  China,  Syria,  and  Poland  were  invaded  at  the  same  The  sae- 
time  by  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  the  authors  of  the  mighty  zeingK°.r>. 
mischief  were  content  with  the  knowledge  and  declaration 
that  their  word  was  the  sword  of  death.  Like  the  first 
caliphs,  the  first  successors  of  Zingis  seldom  appeared  in  person 
at  the  head  of  their  victorious  armies.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Onon  and  Selinga,  the  royal  or  golden  horde  exhibited  the 
contrast  of  simplicity  and  greatness  ;  of  the  roasted  sheep  and 
mare’s  milk  which  composed  their  banquets ;  and  of  a  distri¬ 
bution  in  one  day  of  five  hundred  waggons  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  ambassadors  and  princes  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  undertake  this  distant  and  laborious  pilgrimage; 
and  the  life  and  reign  of  the  great  dukes  of  Russia,  the  kings 
of  Gregoria  and  Armenia,  the  sultans  of  Iconium,  and  the 
emire  of  Persia,  were  decided  by  the  frown  or  smile  of  the 
Great  Khan.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  Zingis  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  pastoral  life;  but  the  village  of  Caracorum49 
«as  gradually  ennobled  by  their  election  and  residence.  A 
change  of  manners  is  implied  in  the  removal  of  Octad  and 
Mangou  from  a  tent  to  an  house ;  and  their  example  was 
imitated  by  the  princes  of  their  family  and  the  great  officers 
ol  the  empire.  Instead  of  the  boundless  forest,  the  inclosure 
cf  a  park  afforded  the  more  indolent  pleasures  of  the  chase ; 
their  new  habitations  were  decorated  with  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture;  their  superfluous  treasures  were  cast  in  fountains,  and 


*  Set  Carpi ii’g  relation  in  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  80.  The  pedigree  of  the  khans 
oi  Siberia  is  given  by  Abulghazi  (part  viii.  p.  485-495).  Have  the  Russians  found 
oo Tartar  chronicles  at  Tobolskoi  ? 

"The  Map  of  d'Anville  and  the  Chinese  Itineraries  (de  Guignes,  tom.  i.  p.  57) 
*■**  to  mark  the  position  of  Holin,  or  Caracornm,  about  six  hundred  miles  to  the 
Bcr&-»c*t  of  Pekin.  The  distance  between  Selinginsky  and  Pekin  is  near  2000 
Banian  versts,  between  1300  and  1400  English  miles  pell’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  67). 
kot  the  situation  of  Caracorum,  at  a  place  still  callea  Kara-Kharam,  on  the  north 
of  the  Orcbon,  see  Geographical  Magazine  for  July,  1874,  p.  137 ;  Yule’s 
wo  Polo,  voL  i.  p.  228-229.] 
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basons,  and  statues  of  massy  silver ;  and  the  artists  of  China, 
and  Paris  vied  with  each  other  in  the  service  of  the  Groat 
Khan.60  Caracorum  contained  two  streets,  the  one  of  Chinese 
mechanics,  the  other  of  Mahometan  traders;  and  the  places  of 
religious  worship,  one  Nestorian  church,  two  mosques,  and 
twelve  temples  of  various  idols,  may  represent,  in  some  degree, 
the  number  and  division  of  inhabitants.  Yet  a  French  mis¬ 
sionary  declares  that  the  town  of  St.  Denys,  near  Pahs,  was 
more  considerable  than  the  Tartar  capital ;  and  that  the  whole 
palace  of  Mangou  was  scarcely  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  that 
Benedictine  abbey.  The  conquests  of  Bussia  and  Syria  might 
amuse  the  vanity  of  the  Great  Khans  ;  but  they  were  seated 
on  the  borders  of  China ;  the  acquisition  of  that  empire  was 
adopt  the  the  nearest  and  most  interesting  object ;  and  they  might  learn 
cmm from  their  pastoral  economy  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the 
ias9-i368  ghepherd  to  protect  and  propagate  his  flock.  I  have  already 
celebrated  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  mandarin  who  prevented 
the  desolation  of  five  populous  and  cultivated  provinces.  In 
a  spotless  administration  of  thirty  years,  this  friend  of  his 
country  and  of  mankind  continually  laboured  to  mitigate  or 
suspend  the  havoc  of  war;  to  save  the  monuments,  and  to 
rekindle  the  flame,  of  science ;  to  restrain  the  military  com¬ 
mander  by  the  restoration  of  civil  magistrates ;  and  to  instil 
the  love  of  peace  and  justice  into  the  minds  of  the  Moguls. 
He  struggled  with  the  barbarism  of  the  first  conquerors  ;  but 
his  salutary  lessons  produced  a  rich  harvest  in  the  second  gen¬ 
eration.  The  northern  and  by  degrees  the  southern  empire 
acquiesced  in  the  government  of  Cublai,  the  lieutenant  and 
afterwards  the  successor  of  Mangou;  and  the  nation  was 
loyal  to  a  prince  who  had  been  educated  in  the  manners  of 
China.  He  restored  the  forms  of  her  venerable  constitution  ; 
and  the  victors  submitted  to  the  laws,  the  fashions,  and  even 
the  prejudices  of  the  vanquished  people.  This  peaceful  triumph, 
which  has  been  more  than  once  repeated,  may  be  ascribed,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  numbers  and  servitude  of  the  Chinese. 
The  Mogul  army  was  dissolved  in  a  vast  and  populous  country ; 
and  their  emperors  adopted  with  pleasure  a  political  system 

B0  Rubruquis  found  at  Caraoormn  his  countryman  Guillaume  Boucher ,  orftvre 
de  Parut  who  had  exeouted,  for  the  khan,  a  silver  tree,  supported  by  four  lionB, 
and  ejecting  four  different  liquoro.  Abulghazi  (part  iv.  p.  386)  mentions  the  painters 
of  Kitay  or  Ohina. 
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which  gives  to  the  prince  the  solid  substance  of  despotism  and 
leaves  to  the  subject  the  empty  names  of  philosophy,  freedom, 
and  filial  obedience.  Under  the  reign  of  Cublai,  letters  and 
commerce,  peace  and  justice,  were  restored ;  the  great  canal 
of  five  hundred  miles  was  opened  from  Nankin  to  the  capital ;  CPeriodof 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  Pekin,51  and  displayed  in  his  court  dynasty) 
the  magnificence  of  the  greatest  monarch  of  Asia.  Yet  this 
learned  prince  declined  from  the  pure  and  simple  religion  of 
his  great  ancestor ;  he  sacrificed  to  the  idol  Fo ;  and  his  blind 
attachment  to  the  lamas  of  Thibet  and  the  bonzes  of  China 58 
provoked  the  censure  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius.  His  suc¬ 
cessors  polluted  the  palace  with  a  crowd  of  eunuchs,  physicians, 
and  astrologers,  while  thirteen  millions  of  their  subjects  were 
consumed  in  the  provinces  by  famine.  One  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  the  death  of  Zingis,  his  degenerate  race,  the  dynasty 
of  the  Yuen,  was  expelled  by  a  revolt  of  the  native  Chinese ; 55  u.d.  uss) 
and  the  Mogul  emperors  were  lost  in  the  oblivion  of  the  desert. 

Before  this  revolution,  they  had  forfeited  their  supremacy  over 
the  dependent  branches  of  their  house,  the  khans  of  Kipzak  and  Dividon  of 
Russia,  the  khans  of  Zagatai  or  Transoxiana,  and  the  khans  of  empire^ 
Iran  or  Persia.  By  their  distance  and  power,  these  royal  lieu-  iaod 
tenants  had  soon  been  released  from  the  duties  of  obedience ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Cublai,  they  scorned  to  accept  a  sceptre 
or  a  title  from  hiB  unworthy  successors.  According  to  their 
respective  situation,  they  maintained  the  simplicity  of  the 
pastoral  life  or  assumed  the  luxury  of  the  cities  of  Asia ;  but 
the  princes  and  their  hordes  were  alike  disposed  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  worship.  After  some  hesitation  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  Koran,  they  conformed  to  the  religion  of  Ma¬ 
homet  ;  and,  while  they  adopted  for  their  brethren  the  Arabs 
and  Persians,  they  renounced  all  intercourse  with  the  ancient 
Moguls,  the  idolaters  of  China. 

In  this  shipwreck  of  nations,  some  surprise  may  be  excited 

S1  [Which  was  called  Khan  Baligh,  City  of  the  Khan.] 

fJThe  attachment  of  the  khans  and  the  hatred  of  the  mandarins,  to  the  bonzes 
sod  lamas  (Dnhalde,  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  tom.  i.  p.  502,  508)  seems  to  represent 
them  as  the  priests  of  the  same  god,  of  the  Indian  Fo ,  whose  worship  prevails 
unoog  the  sects  of  Hindostan,  Siam,  Thibet,  China,  and  Japan.  Bat  this  mys¬ 
terious  sabject  is  still  lost  in  a  cloud,  which  the  researches  of  oar  Asiatic  Society 
may  gradually  dispel. 

53  [Under  Chu  Yuen  Chang  who  became  emperor  and  founded  the  Ming 
dynasty.] 
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e icap«  of  by  the  escape  of  the  Roman  empire,  whose  relics,  at  the  time 
nopie  and  of  the  Mogul  invasion,  were  dismembered  by  the  Greeks  and 
empire  Latins.  Less  potent  than  Alexander,  they  were  pressed,  like 
Mogni«^  the  Macedonian,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  by  the  shepherds  of 
ii«  Scythia ;  and,  had  the  Tartars  undertaken  the  siege,  Constanti¬ 
nople  most  have  yielded  to  the  fate  of  Pekin,  Samarcand,  and 
Bagdad.  The  glorious  and  voluntary  retreat  of  Batou  from 
the  Danube  was  insulted  by  the  vain  triumph  of  the  Franks 
and  Greeks ; M  and  in  a  second  expedition  death  surprised  him 
in  full  march  to  attack  the  capital  of  the  Caesars.  His  brother 
u5646ad i ®°r8a  turned  the  Tartar  arms  into  Bulgaria  and  Thrace ;  but 
'  he  was  diverted  from  the  Byzantine  war  by  a  visit  to  Novogorod, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  degree  of  latitude,  where  he  numbered  the 
inhabitants  and  regulated  the  tributes  of  Russia.  The  Mogul 
khan  formed  am  alliance  with  the  Mamalukes  against  his 
brethren  of  Persia ;  three  hundred  thousand  horse  penetrated 
through  the  gates  of  Derbend ;  and  the  Greeks  might  rejoice 
in  the  first  example  of  domestic  war.  After  the  recovery  of 
Constantinople,  Michael  Palaeologus,66  at  a  distance  from  his 
court  and  army,  was  surprised  and  surrounded  in  a  Thracian 
castle  by  twenty  thousand  Tartars.  But  the  object  of  their 
march  was  a  private  interest ;  they  came  to  the  deliverance  of 
Azzadin,M  the  Turkish  sultan ;  and  were  content  with  his  person 
and  the  treasure  of  the  emperor.  Their  general  Noga,  whose 
name  is  perpetuated  in  the  hordes  of  Astracan,  raised  a  formid- 
Mawsa-  ^  able  rebellion  against  Mengo  Timour,  the  third  of  the  khans 
106-1980]  ’  of  Kipzak ;  obtained  in  marriage  Maria,  the  natural  daughter 
of  Palseologus;  and  guarded  the  dominions  of  his  friend  and 
father.  The  subsequent  invasions  of  a  Scythian  cast  were 
those  of  outlaws  and  fugitives ;  and  some  thousands  of  Alani 
and  Comans,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  native  seats, 
were  reclaimed  from  a  vagrant  life  and  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  empire.  Such  was  the  influence  in  Europe  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Moguls.  The  first  terror  of  their  arms  secured 

54  Some  repulse  of  the  Moguls  in  Hungary  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  545,  546)  might 
propagate  and  colour  the  report  of  the  union  ana  victory  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks 
on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria.  Abulpharagiua  (Dynast,  p.  310),  after  forty  years, 
beyond  the  Tigris,  might  be  easily  deceived. 

“See  Paohymer,  1.  iii.  c.  2 5,  and  1.  ix.  o.  26,  27  ;  and  the  false  alarm  at  Nioe, 
l.  iii.  o.  27  [28].  Nioephorus  Gregoras,  1.  iv.  c.  6. 

56  [lass  ad-Din  II.  reigned  a.d.  1245-1257.1 
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rather  than  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Roman  Asia.  The  sultan 
of  Iconium  solicited  a  personal  interview  with  John  Yataces ; 
and  his  artful  policy  encouraged  the  Turks  to  defend  their  bar¬ 
rier  against  the  common  enemy."  That  barrier  indeed  was 
soon  overthrown ;  and  the  servitude  and  ruin  of  the  Seljukians 
exposed  the  nakedness  of  the  Greeks.  The  formidable  Hola- 
gou  threatened  to  march  to  Constantinople  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  the  groundless  panic  of  the 
citizens  of  Nice  will  present  an  image  of  the  terror  which  he 
had  inspired.  The  accident  of  a  procession,  and  the  sound  of 
a  doleful  litany,  “  From  the  fury  of  the  Tartars,  good  Lord, 
deliver  us,”  had  scattered  the  hasty  report  of  an  assault  and 
massacre.  In  the  blind  credulity  of  fear,  the  streets  of  Nice 
were  crowded  with  thousands  of  both  sexes,  who  knew  not 
from  what  or  to  whom  they  fled;  and  some  hours  elapsed 
before  the  firmness  of  the  military  officers  could  relieve  the 
city  from  this  imaginary  foe.  But  the  ambition  of  Holagou 
and  his  successors  was  fortunately  diverted  by  the  conquest  of 
Bagdad  and  a  long  vicissitude  of  Syrian  wars ;  their  hostility 
to  the  Moslems  inclined  them  to  unite  with  the  Greeks  and 
Pranks;68  and  their  generosity  or  contempt  had  offered  the 
kingdom  of  Anatolia  as  the  reward  of  an  Armenian  vassal. 

The  fragments  of  the  Seljukian  monarchy  were  disputed  by 
the  emirs  who  had  occupied  the  cities  or  the  mountains;  but 
they  all  confessed  the  supremacy  of  the  khans  of  Persia ;  and 
he  often  interposed  his  authority,  and  sometimes  his  arms,  to 
check  their  depredations,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  and  balance 
of  his  Turkish  frontier.  The  death  of  Cazan,6®  one  of  the  greatest  DeoUn^of 
and  most  accomplished  princes  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  removed Khan*  of  ^ 
this  salutary  control ;  and  the  decline  of  the  Moguls  gave  a  free  ism.  sis*' 
scope  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman  Empibb.80  ** 


87  G.  Acropolita,  p.  36,  37  [c.  41].  Nic.  Gregoras,  1.  ii.  o.  6, 1.  iv.  o.  5. 
w  Abulpharagios,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1284,  declares  that  the  Moguls,  since 
the  fabulous  defeat  of  Baton,  had  not  attacked  either  the  Franks  or  Greeks ;  and 
of  this  he  is  a  competent  witness.  Hayton,  likewise,  the  Armeniao  prince,  cele¬ 
brates  their  friendship  for  himself  and  his  nation. 

19  Paohymer  gives  a  splendid  character  of  Cazan  Khan,  the  rival  of  Cyrus  and 
Al*noder  (1.  xii.  o.  1).  In  the  conclusion  of  his  history  (1.  xiii.  o.  86),  he  hopts 
Queh  from  the  arrival  of  30,000  Tochars,  or  Tartars,  who  were  ordered  by  the 
KUttwor  of  Cazan  [Ghazan  Mahmud,  a.d.  1295-1304 ;  his  successor  was  Uljaitu, 
1304-1316]  to  restrain  the  Turks  of  Bithynia,  a.d.  1308. 

*The  origin  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  is  illustrated  by  the  critical  learning  of 
MM.  de  Gnignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  iv.  p.  329-337),  and  d’Anville  (Empire  Toro, 
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origin  of  After  the  retreat  of  Zingis,  the  sultan  Gelaleddin  of  Carizme 
a!d.  had  returned  from  India  to  the  possession  and  defence  of  Lie 

1940  A©  4 

Persian  kingdoms.  In  the  space  of  eleven  years,  that  hero 
fought  in  person  fourteen  battles ;  and  such  was  his  activity  that 
[jud.  uao-  he  led  his  cavalry,  in  seventeen  days,  from  Teflis  to  Kerman,  a 
march  of  a  thousand  miles.81  Yet  he  was  oppressed  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Moslem  princes  and  the  innumerable  armies  of  the 
Moguls ;  and  after  his  last  defeat  Gelaleddin  perished  ignobly 
in  the  mountains  of  Curdistan.  His  death  dissolved  a  veteran 
and  adventurous  army,  which  included  under  the  name  of  Cariz- 
mians,  or  CorasminB,  many  Turkman  hordes  that  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  sultan’B  fortune.  The  bolder  and  more 
powerful  chiefs  invaded  Syria  and  violated  the  holy  sepulchre  of 
[AiMd-Din  Jerusalem;  the  more  humble  engaged  in  the  service  of  Aladin, 
iwif ' sultan  of  Iconium ;  and  among  these  were  the  obscure  fathers 
of  the  Ottoman  line.83  They  had  formerly  pitched  their  tents 
near  the  southern  banks  of  the  Oxus,  in  the  plains  of  Mahan  and 
Nesa ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  same  spot  should 
have  produced  the  first  authors  of  the  Parthian  and  Turkish 
[Death  of  empires.  At  the  head  or  in  the  rear  of  a  Carizmian  army, 
Soliman  Shah  was  drowned  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  ; 
CErtoghroi]  his  son,  Orthogrul,  became  the  soldier  and  subject  of  Aladin, 
[g  Phry-  and  established  at  Surgut,6*  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangar,  a  camp 
Reign  of  of  four  hundred  families,  or  tents,  whom  he  governed  fifty-two 
Ajofina  years  both  in  peace  and  war.  He  was  the  father  of  Thaman,  or 
1826  Athman,  whose  Turkish  name  has  been  melted  into  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  caliph  Othman;68  and,  if  we  describe  that  pastoral 
chief  as  a  shepherd  and  a  robber,  we  must  separate  from  those 
characters  all  idea  of  ignominy  and  baseness.  Othman  possessed , 
and  perhaps  surpassed,  the  ordinary  virtues  of  a  soldier ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  were  propitious  to  his  independ¬ 
ence  and  success.  The  Seljukian  dynasty  was  no  more ;  and  the 

p.  14-22),  two  inhabitants  of  Paris,  from  whom  the  Orientals  may  learn  the  history 
and  geography  of  their  own  conn  try. 

81  [Jalal  ad-Dln  Mangbarti,  a.d.  1220-1281.] 

68  [They  were  a  clan  of  the  tribe  of  Oghuz.] 

[Sugut  (Turkish  name  a  “  willow  ”),  south  of  Malagina  on  the  way  to  Dory- 
lnum,  is  mentioned  by  Anna  Comnena  (iayov&douf,  xr.  2).  Othman  was  born 
in  a.d.  1258.  Gibbon  has  shown  his  critioal  faculty  in  negleoting  the  confused  and 
false  accounts  of  the  Greek  historians,  Phrantzee  and  Ohaloondyles,  of  the  deeds  of 
Ertughrul.] 

84  [This  is  the  correct  form  of  the  name— Othmin.  The  name  of  the  people  is 
Othmanli ;  Ottoman  is  a  corruption.] 
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distance  and  decline  of  the  Mogul  khans  soon  enfranchised  him 
from  the  control  of  a  superior.  He  was  situate  on  the  verge  of 
the  Greek  empire ;  the  Koran  sanctified  his  gazi,  or  holy  war, 
against  the  infidels;  and  their  political  errors  unlocked  the 
passes  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  invited  him  to  descend  into  the 
plains  of  Bithynia.  Till  the  reign  of  PalsBologus,  these  passes 
had  been  vigilantly  guarded  by  the  militia  of  the  country,  who 
were  repaid  by  their  own  safety  and  an  exemption  from  taxes. 

The  emperor  abolished  their  privilege  and  assumed  their  office ; 
bat  the  tribute  was  rigorously  collected,  the  custody  of  the 
passes  was  neglected,  and  the  hardy  mountaineers  degenerated 
into  a  trembling  crowd  of  peasants  without  spirit  or  discipline. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  in  the  year  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  Christian  ssra,  that  Othman  first 
invaded  the  territory  of  Nicomedia66 ;  and  the  singular  accuracy 
of  the  date  Beems  to  disclose  some  foresight  of  the  rapid  and 
destructive  growth  of  the  monster.  The  annals  of  the  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  reign  would  exhibit  a  repetition  of  the  same 
inroads;  and  his  hereditary  troops  were  multiplied  in  each 
campaign  by  the  accession  of  captives  and  volunteers.  Instead 
of  retreating  to  the  hills,  he  maintained  the  most  useful  and 
defensible  posts ;  fortified  the  towns  and  castles  which  he  had 
first  pillaged ;  and  renounced  the  pastoral  life  for  the  baths  and 
palaces  of  his  infant  capitals.  But  it  was  not  till  Othman  was 
oppressed  by  age  and  infirmities  that  he  received  the  welcome 
news  of  the  conquest  of  Prusa,  which  had  been  surrendered  by  u.n.  ism; 
famine  or  treachery  to  the  arms  of  his  son  Orchan.  The  glory 
of  Othman  is  chiefly  founded  on  that  of  his  descendants ;  but 
the  Turks  have  transcribed  or  composed  a  royal  testament  of  his 
last  counsels  of  justice  and  moderation.66 

M  See  Paohymer,  1.  x.  o.  25,  26 ;  L  xiii.  o.  83, 34, 36 ;  and  eonoerning  the  guard 
at  the  mountains,  1.  i.  o.  3-6 ;  Nioephorus  Gregoras,  L  vii.  o.  1 ;  and  the  first  book  of 
Iaoniens  Chaleondyles,  the  Athenian.  • 

M I  am  ignorant  whether  the  Turks  have  any  writers  older  than  Mahomet  II., 
aor  can  I  reaeh  beyond  a  meagre  ohroniele  (Annales  Tnreiei  ad  annum  1560), 
translated  by  John  Gaudier,  and  published  by  Leunelavius  (ad  oaloem  Laonic. 

Qtalcond.  p.  811-850)  with  oopious  pandects,  or  commentaries.  The  History  of 
the  Growth  and  Deoay  (a.d.  1300-1683)  of  the  Othman  empire  was  translated  into 
English  from  the  Latin  Ms.  of  Demetrius  Cantemir,  Prinoe  of  Moldavia  (London, 

1134,  in  folio).  The  author  is  guilty  of  strange  blunders  in  Oriental  History ;  but 
he  ess  conversant  with  the  language,  the  annals,  and  institutions  of  the  Turks. 

Cantemir  partly  draws  his  materials  from  the  Synopsis  of  Saadi  Effendi  of  Larissa, 
dedicated  in  the  year  1696  to  sultan  Mustapha,  and  a  valuable  abridgment  of  the 
original  historians.  In  one  of  the  Bumblers,  Dr.  Johnson  praises  Knollee  (a 
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Reign  Of 
Orchan 


ad.  1396- 
1360 


From  the  conquest  of  Prusa  we  may  date  the  true  8Bra  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  The  lives  and  possessions  of  the  Christian 
subjects  were  redeemed  by  a  tribute  or  ransom  of  thirty 
thousand  crowns  of  gold ;  and  the  city,  by  the  labours  of  Or- 
ohan,  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  Mahometan  capital ;  Prusa  was 
decorated  with  a  mosque,  a  college,  and  a  hospital  of  royal 
foundation ;  the  Seljukian  coin  was  changed  for  the  name  and 
impression  of  the  new  dynasty ;  and  the  most  skilful  professors 
of  human  and  divine  knowledge  attracted  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  students  from  the  ancient  schools  of  Oriental  learning. 
The  office  of  vizir  was  instituted  for  Aiadin,  the  brother  of 
Orchan ;  and  a  different  habit  distinguished  the  citizens  from 
the  peasants,  the  Moslems  from  the  infidels.  All  the  troops  of 
Othman  had  consisted  of  loose  squadrons  of  Turkman  cavalry, 
who  served  without  pay  and  fought  without  discipline ;  but  a 
regular  body  of  infantry  was  first  established  and  trained  by 
the  prudence  of  his  son.*7  A  great  number  of  volunteers  was 
enrolled  with  a  small  stipend,  but  with  the  permission  of  living 
at  home,  unless  they  were  summoned  to  the  field ;  their  rude 
manners  and  seditious  temper  disposed  Orchan  to  educate  his 
young  captives  as  his  soldiers  and  those  of  the  prophet ;  but  the 
Turkish  peasants  were  still  allowed  to  mount  on  horseback 
and  follow  his  standard,  with  the  appellation  and  the  hopes  of 
freebooters.  By  these  arts  he  formed  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  Moslems ;  a  train  of  battering  engines  was  framed  for 

General  History  of  the  Turks  to  the  present  year,  London,  16031  as  the  first  of 
historians,  unhappy  only  in  the  ehoioe  of  his  subject.  Yet  I  muon  doubt  whether 
a  partial  and  verbose  oompilation  from  Latin  writers,  thirteen  hundred  folio  pages 
of  speeches  and  battles,  can  either  instruct  or  amuse  an  enlightened  age,  which 
requires  from  the  historian  some  tincture  of  philosophy  and  oriticism.  [See 
Appendix  1.] 

67  [Ala  ad-Din  was  a  political  thinker.  Having  resigned  all  claim  to  a  share  in 
Othman’s  inheritance  he  spent  some  years  in  retirement  and  thought,  and  then 
gave  to  his  brother  the  result  of  his  meditations.  Orohan  made  him  vizir  and 
followed  his  suggestions.  The  chief  reforms  introduced  by  Ala  ad-Din  were  three. 
(1)  The  regulation  of  Turkish  dress  is  mentioned  in  the  text.  (2)  The  introduction 
of  an  independent  Ottoman  coinage.  Hitherto  the  Seljuk  money  circulated.  The 
historian  Sad  ad-Din  (transl.  Bratutti,  i.  p.  40)  states  that  the  first  Ottoman  coins, 
gold  and  silver,  with  Orohan’s  name,  were  issued  in  1328.  There  are  no  dates  on 
Orohan’s  coins.  (3)  The  institution  of  the  Janissaries  (Yani  Chari, “  new  soldiery  ”), 
probably  in  a.d.  1330  (op.  Sad  ad-Din,  ib.  p.  42).  This  used  to  be  wrongly  ascribed 
to  Murad  I.  (so  Marsigli,  Stato  militare,  i.  67,  and  Gibbon).  Compare  Hammer, 
Gesohiohte  des  osmanischen  Reiches,  i.  97  sqq.  Ala  ad-Din  clearly  grasped  the  fact 
that  an  establishment  of  well-trained  infantry  was  indispensable.  A  regular  body 
of  cavalry  was  also  established  at  the  same  time.  The  regular  troops  received  pay ; 
whereas  the  great  general  levy  of  cavalry  performed  military  service  for  their  fiefs.] 
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the  me  of  sieges ;  and  the  first  successful  experiment  was  madeHUoon- 
on  the  cities  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia.  Orchan  granted  a  safe-  BUhynu, 
conduct  to  all  who  were  desirous  of  departing  with  their  ism 
families  and  effects ;  but  the  widows  of  the  slain  were  given  in 
marriage  to  the  conquerors;  and  the  sacrilegious  plunder,  the 
books,  the  vases,  and  the  images  were  sold  or  ransomed  at 
Constantinople.  The  emperor,  Andronicus  the  Younger,  wascB.tu.of 
vanquished  and  wounded  by  the  son  of  Othman ; 08  he  subdued  a.d.  ihud' 
the  whole  province  or  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  as  far  as  the  shores  [RednoUon 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont ;  and  the  Christians  confessed  completed* 
the  justice  and  clemency  of  a  reign  which  claimed  the  voluntary  A  D' 
attachment  of  the  Turks  of  Asia.  Yet  Orchan  was  content  with  Dividon  of 
the  modest  title  of  emir ;  and  in  the  list  of  his  compeers,  the  among'the 
princes  of  Bourn  or  Anatolia,4*  his  military  forces  were  surpassed  2m5S,*A.D. 
by  the  emirs  of  Ghermian  and  Caramania,  each  of  whom  could 1300,  *c' 
bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  Their 
dominions  were  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  Seljukian  kingdom ; 
bat  the  holy  warriors,  though  of  inferior  note,  who  formed  new 
principalities  on  the  Greek  empire,  are  more  conspicuous  in  the 
light  of  history.  The  maritime  country  from  the  Propontis  to 
the  Meander  and  the  isle  of  Bhodes,  bo  long  threatened  and  so 
often  pillaged,  was  finally  lost  about  the  thirtieth  year  of 
Andronicus  the  Elder.70  Two  Turkish  chieftains,  Sarukhan  and 

**  C&ntaouzene,  though  he  relates  the  battle  and  heroic  flight  of  the  younger 
Aadronicus  (1.  ii.  o.  6-8),  dissembles,  by  his  silence,  the  loss  of  Prasa,  Nice  and 
Niocmedia,  which  are  fairly  confessed  by  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  viii.  16 ;  ix.  9, 18 ; 
ii-  6).  It  appeals  that  Nice  was  taken  by  Orchan  in  1380,  and  Nicomedia  in  1889, 

*hicn  are  somewhat  different  from  the  Turkish  dates.  [Capture  of  Nicomedia, 
a.d.  1396;  battle  of  Pelekanon,  a.d.  1329;  capture  of  Nicea,  a.d.  1330;  reduction 
of  Karasi  (the  anoient  Mysia,  including  Pergamus)  after  a.d.  1840.  See  Zinkeisen, 

Oeschiohte  dee  osman  isohen  Reiches  in  Europft,  i.  102-117.  For  the  position  of  Pole- 
kanon,  on  the  northern  ooast  of  the  Gulf  of  Ismid,  see  J.  Milioponlos,  Byzantinisohe 
Zeitaohrift,  ix.  473  sg.] 

••  The  partition  of  the  Turkish  emirs  is  extracted  from  two  contemporaries,  the 
Greek  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  vii.  1),  and  the  Arabian  Marakesahi  (de  Guignes, 
tom.  ii.  P.  ii.  p.  76-77).  Bee  likewise  the  first  book  of  Laonicus  Chaloondyles. 

79  Pachymer,  1.  xiii.  c.  13.  [The  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  Bouth  of  Karas! 

(Mysia)  was  not  incorporated  in  the  Ottoman  realm  till  the  reign  of  Bayezid  L 
Tbs  most  powerful  rival  of  the  Ottomans  in  Asia,  at  this  time,  was  the  state  of  Cara- 
mania  (which  reached  from  the  Sangarius  to  the  Pamphylian  sea,  and  included 
Galatia,  Eastern  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia).  Murad  took  Angora 
(Ancyia)  in  a.d.  1360,  and  in  1386  he  inflicted  a  demoralising  defeat  on  the  Cara- 
manian  Saltan  in  the  battle  of  Iconium.  In  1391  the  prinoe  of  Sarukhan  (the  regions 
of  the  Hennas,  including  Sardis  and  Magnesia)  and  the  prinoe  of  Aidin  (south  of 
dsrukh&n,  reaching  to  south  of  the  Mmander)  submitted,  and  likewise  the  lord  of 
Mentesia  (Caria,  including  Miletus).  At  the  same  time  Bayezid  subdued  Kermiy&n 
(Western  Phrygia)  and  Tekka  (Lycia),  and  the  western  part  of  Caramania.  In  1398 
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Aidin,  left  their  names  to  their  conquests  and  their  conquests  to 
Loss  of  the  their  posterity.  The  captivity  or  ruin  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Vinces'?^ Asia  was  consummated;  and  the  barbarous  lords  of  Ionia  and 
i8ia,  *o.  Lyjjja  gjju  trample  on  the  monuments  of  classic  and  Christian 
antiquity.  In  the  loss  of  Ephesus,  the  Christians  deplored  the 
fall  of  the  first  angel,  the  extinction  of  the  first  candlestick  of  the 
Revelations ; 71  the  desolation  is  complete  ;  and  the  temple  of 
Diana  or  the  church  of  Mary  will  equally  elude  the  search  of 
the  curious  traveller.  The  circus  and  three  stately  theatres  of 
Laodicea  are  now  peopled  with  wolves  and  foxes ;  Sardes  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  miserable  village  ;  the  God  of  Mahomet,  without  a 
rival  or  a  son,  is  invoked  in  the  mosques  of  Thyatira  and  Per- 
gamus ;  and  the  populousness  of  Smyrna  is  supported  by  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Franks  and  Armenians.  Philadelphia  alone 
has  been  saved  by  prophecy  or  courage.  At  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  forgotten  by  the  emperors,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the 
Turks,  her  valiant  citizens  defended  their  religion  and  freedom 
above  four-score  years,  and  at  length  capitulated  with  the  proud¬ 
est  of  the  Ottomans.  Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches 
of  Asia,  Philadelphia  is  still  erect,  a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins : 
a  pleasing  example  that  the  paths  of  honour  and  safety  may 
T^htg  of  sometimes  be  the  same.72  The  servitude  of  Rhodes  was  delayed 
? D°iSo  above  two  centuries  by  the  establishment  of  the  knights  of  St. 

John  of  Jerusalem.73  Under  the  discipline  of  the  order  that 
1st  jan.  ’  island  emerged  into  fame  and  opulence;  the  noble  and  warlike 
monks  were  renowned  by  land  and  sea ;  and  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom  provoked  and  repelled  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and 
Saracens. 

the  principality  of  KaatamnnlyS  (in  Paphlagonia,  including  Sinope)  «u  oonquered ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Garamania  all  the  little  Beljuk  states 
of  Anatolia  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans.  Gp.  the  table  in  S.  Lane  Poole's 
Mohammadan  Dynasties,  p.  184.  See  below,  p.  35.] 

71  See  the  Travels  of  Wheeler  and  Spon,  of  Pocooke  and  Chandler,  and  more 
particularly  Smith’s  Survey  of  the  Seven  Ghurohes  of  Asia,  p.  305-270.  The  more 
pious  antiquaries  labour  to  reconcile  the  promises  and  threats  of  the  author  of  the 
Bevelations  with  the  present  state  of  the  seven  oities.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
prudent  to  confine  his  predictions  to  the  oharaoters  and  events  of  his  own  times. 
[For  Ephesus  and  the  temple  of  Diana  see  Wood’s  Discoveries  at  Ephesus,  1877. 
For  reoent  excavations  at  Ephesus,  since  1895,  by  Austrian  archaeologists  see  the 
Jahreshefte  of  the  Austrian  archeological  Institute.] 

[The  date  of  the  Ottoman  capture  of  Philadelphia  is  uncertain  (cp.  Finlay, 
History  of  Greece,  iii.,  p.  469,  note).  Probably  a.d.  1391.] 

73  Consult  the  fourth  book  of  the  Histoire  de  l'Ordre  de  Malthe,  par  l'Abb£  de 
Vertot.  That  pleasing  writer  betrayB  his  ignorance  in  supposing  that  Othman,  a 
freebooter  of  the  Bithynian  hills,  oould  besiege  Bhodes  by  sea  and  land. 
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The  Greeks,  by  their  intestine  divisions,  were  the  authors  of 
their  final  ruin.74  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Andronicus,  the  son  of  Othman  achieved,  almost  with¬ 
out  resistance,  the  conquest  of  Bithynia ;  and  the  same  dis¬ 
orders  encouraged  the  Turkish  emirs  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  to 
build  a  fleet,  and  to  pillage  the  adjacent  islands  and  the  sea- 
coast  of  Europe.  In  the  defence  of  his  life  and  honour,  Can- 
tacuzene  was  tempted  to  prevent  or  imitate  his  adversaries 
by  calling  to  his  aid  the  public  enemies  of  his  religion  and 
country.  Amir,  the  son  of  Aidin,  concealed  under  a  Turkish 
garb  the  humanity  and  politeness  of  a  Greek ;  he  was  united 
with  the  great  domestic  by  mutual  esteem  and  reciprocal 
services ;  and  their  friendship  is  compared,  in  the  vain  rhetoric 
of  *the  times,  to  the  perfect  union  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.73 
On  the  report  of  the  danger  of  his  friend,  who  was  persecuted 
by  an  ungrateful  court,  the  prince  of  Ionia  assembled  at 
Smyrna  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  vessels,  with  an  army  of 
twenty-nine  thousand  men  ;  sailed  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  From  thence,  with 
a  chosen  band  of  two  thousand  Turks,  he  marched  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  rescued  the  empress,  who  was  besieged 
in  Demotica  by  the  wild  Bulgarians.  At  that  disastrous 
moment  the  life  or  death  of  his  beloved  Cantacuzene  was  con¬ 
cealed  by  his  flight  into  Servia ;  but  the  grateful  Irene,  im¬ 
patient  to  behold  her  deliverer,  invited  him  to  enter  the  city, 
and  accompanied  her  message  with  a  present  of  rich  apparel 
and  an  hundred  horses.  By  a  peculiar  strain  of  delicacy  the 
gentle  barbarian  refused,  in  the  absence  of  an  unfortunate 
friend,  to  visit  his  wife  or  to  taste  the  luxuries  of  the  palace ; 

74  [For  the  snooeee  of  the  Ottomans,  “  the  last  example  of  the  conquest  of  a 
numerous  Christian  population  by  a  small  number  of  Musulman  invaders,  and  of 
the  colonisation  of  civilised  countries  by  a  race  ruder  than  the  native  population,*’ 
Finlay  assigns  three  particular  causes  (History  of  Greece,  iii.  p.  475).  “  1.  The 
superiority  of  the  Ottoman  tribe  over  all  contemporary  nations  in  religious  convic¬ 
tions  and  in  moral  and  military  oonduot.  2.  The  number  of  different  races  that 
composed  the  population  of  the  country  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Blaok  Sea, 
the  Danube  and  the  Aegean.  8.  The  depopulation  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  de- 
gnded  state  of  its  judicial  and  civil  administration,  and  the  demoralisation  of  the 
Hellenic  race.”] 

71  Nicephoros  Gregoras  has  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  this  amiable  character 
(L  xii.  7 ;  xiii.  4,  10 ;  xiv.  1,  9 ;  xvi.  6).  Cantactusene  speaks  with  honour  and 
esteem  of  his  ally  (1.  iii.  o.  56,  57,  63,  64,  66-68,  86,  89,  95,  96) ;  but  he  seems 
ignorant  of  his  own  sentimental  passion  for  the  Turk,  and  indirectly  denies  the 
Possibility  of  such  unnatural  friendship  (1.  iv.  c.  40). 
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sustained  in  his  tent  the  rigour  of  the  winter ;  and  rejected 
the  hospitable  gift,  that  he  might  share  the  hardships  of  two 
thousand  companions,  all  as  deserving  as  himself  of  that  honour 
and  distinction.  Necessity  and  revenge  might  justify  his 
predatory  excursions  by  sea  and  land ;  he  left  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  men  for  the  guard  of  his  fleet ;  and  persevered 
in  the  fruitless  search  of  Cantacuzene,  till  his  embarkation  was 
hastened  by  a  fictitious  letter,  the  severity  of  the  season,  the 
clamours  of  his  independent  troops,  and  the  weight  of  his 
spoil  and  captives.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  civil  war,  the 
prince  of  Ionia  twice  returned  to  Europe  ;  joined  his  arms  with 
those  of  the  emperor ;  besieged  Thessalonica,  and  threatened 
Constantinople.  Calumny  might  affix  some  reproach  on  his 
imperfect  aid,  his  hasty  departure,  and  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand 
crowns,  which  he  accepted  from  the  Byzantine  court ;  but  his 
friend  was  satisfied ;  and  the  conduct  of  Amir  is  excused  by 
the  more  sacred  duty  of  defending  against  the  Latins  his 
hereditary  dominions.  The  maritime  power  of  the  Turks  had 
united  the  pope,  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the  republic  of  Venice, 
and  the  order  of  St.  John,  in  a  laudable  crusade ;  their  galleys 
invaded  the  coast  of  Ionia  ;  and  Amir  was  slain  with  an  arrow, 
in  the  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  Bhodian  knights  the  citadel 
of  Smyrna.70  Before  his  death,  he  generously  recommended 
another  ally  of  his  own  nation,  not  more  sincere  or  zealous 
than  himself,  but  more  able  to  afford  a  prompt  and  powerful 
succour,  by  his  situation  along  the  Propontis  and  in  the  front 
of  Constantinople.  By  the  prospect  of  a  more  advantageous 
treaty,  the  Turkish  prince  of  Bithynia  was  detached  from  his 
engagements  with  Anne  of  Savoy ;  and  the  pride  of  Orchan 
dictated  the  most  solemn  protestations  that,  if  he  could  obtain 
the  daughter  of  Cantacuzene,  he  would  invariably  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  subject  and  a  son.  Parental  tenderness  was 
silenced  by  the  voice  of  ambition  ;  the  Greek  clergy  connived 
at  the  marriage  of  a  Christian  princess  with  a  sectary  of  Ma¬ 
homet  ;  and  the  father  of  Theodora  describes,  with  shameful 
satisfaction,  the  dishonour  of  the  purple.77  A  body  of  Turkish 

76  Alter  the  oonqnest  of  Smyrna  by  the  Latins,  the  defenoe  of  this  fortress  was 
imposed  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  on  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  (see  Yertot,  1.  v.). 

77  See  Cantaeazenu8, 1.  iii.  o.  95.  Nicephoras  Gregor&s,  who,  for  the  light  of 
Mount  Thabor,  brands  the  emperor  with  the  names  of  tyrant  and  Herod,  excuses, 
rather  than  blames,  this  Turkish  marriage,  and  alleges  the  passion  and  power  of 
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cavalry  attended  the*  ambassadors,  who  disembarked  from 
thirty  vessels  before  his  camp  of  Selybria.  A  stately  pavilion 
was  erected,  in  which  the  empress  Irene  passed  the  night  with 
her  daughters.  In  the  morning,  Theodora  ascended  a  throne, 
which  was  surrounded  with  curtains  of  silk  and  gold ;  the 
hoops  were  under  arms  ;  bat  the  emperor  alone  was  on  horse¬ 
back.  At  a  signal  the  curtains  were  suddenly  withdrawn,  to 
disclose  the  bride,  or  the  victim,  encircled  by  kneeling  eunuchs 
and  hymeneal  torches  :  the  sound  of  flutes  and  trumpets  pro¬ 
claimed  the  joyful  event;  and  her  pretended  happiness  was 
the  theme  of  the  nuptial  song,  which  was  chaunted  by  such 
poets  as  the  age  could  produce.  Without  the  rites  of  the 
church,  Theodora  was  delivered  to  her  barbarous  lord  ;  but  it 
had  been  stipulated  that  she  should  preserve  her  religion  in 
the  harem  of  Boursa ;  and  her  father  celebrates  her  charity 
and  devotion  in  this  ambiguous  situation.  After  his  peace- 
ful  establishment  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  the  Greek 
emperor  visited  his  Turkish  ally,  who,  with  four  sons,  by  various 
wives,  expected  him  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  The 
two  princes  partook,  with  seeming  cordiality,  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  banquet  and  the  chaBe  ;  and  Theodora  was  permitted  to 
repass  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  enjoy  some  days  in  the  society  of 
ber  mother.  But  the  friendship  of  Orchan  was  subservient  to 
ha  religion  and  interest ;  and  in  the  Genoese  war  he  joined 
without  a  blush  the  enemies  of  Cantacuzene. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  empress  Anne,  the  Ottoman  prince  Eat&biiah- 
bad  inserted  a  singular  condition,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  him  ottomans 
to  sell  his  prisoners  at  Constantinople  or  transport  them  into  iQDBiaape' 
Asia.  A  naked  crowd  of  Christians  of  both  sexes  and  every 
age,  of  priests  and  monks,  of  matrons  and  virgins,  was  exposed 
to  the  public  market ;  the  whip  was  frequently  used  to  quicken 
the  charity  of  redemption ;  and  the  indigent  Greeks  deplored 
the  fate  of  their  brethren,  who  were  led  away  to  the  worst 
evils  of  temporal  and  spiritual  bondage.78  Cantacuzene  was 
reduced  to  subscribe  the  same  terms ;  and  their  execution  must 

4yy6r«rot,  iral  rp  ftvrdpct  robs  tear*  abrbv  IjUrj  Utpcueobs  ( Turkish )  vrspaipvv 
2*rpArat  (l.  xr.  5).  He  afterwards  celebrate  his  kingdom  and  armies.  See  his 
rvig&  in  Cantemir,  p.  24-80. 

79  The  most  lively  and  concise  picture  of  this  oaptivity  may  be  found  in  the 
hialorj  o!  Due**  (c.  6),  who  fairly  transcribes  what  Cantaouaene  confesses  with  a 
gulty  blush  1 
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have  been  still  more  pernicious  to  the  empire ;  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  Turks  had  been  detached  to  the  assistance  of  the 
empress  Anne ;  but  the  entire  forces  of  Orchan  were  exerted 
in  the  service  of  his  father.  Yet  these  calamities  were  of  a 
transient  nature ;  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  passed  away,  the 
fugitives  might  return  to  their  habitations ;  and  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  civil  and  foreign  wars  Europe  was  completely 
evacuated  by  the  Moslems  of  Asia.  It  was  in  his  last  quarrel 
with  his  pupil  that  Cantacuzene  inflicted  the  deep  and  deadly 
wound,  which  could  never  be  healed  by  his  successors,  and 
which  is  poorly  expiated  by  his  theological  dialogues  against 
the  prophet  Mahomet.  Ignorant  of  their  own  history,  the 
modern  Turks  confound  their  first  and  their  final  passage  of  the 
Hellespont, 78  and  describe  the  son  of  Orchan  as  a  nocturnal 
robber,  who,  with  eighty  companions,  explores  by  Btratagem 
an  hostile  and  unknown  shore.  Soliman,  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  horse,  was  transported  in  the  vessels,  and  entertained 
as  a  friend,  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
Romania,  he  performed  some  service  and  perpetrated  more 
mischief ;  but  the  Chersonesus  was  insensibly  filled  with  a 
Turkish  colony ;  and  the  Byzantine  court  solicited  in  vain  the 
restitution  of  the  fortresses  of  Thrace.  After  some  artful  de¬ 
lays  between  the  Ottoman  prince  and  his  son,  their  ransom  was 
valued  at  sixty  thousand  crowns,  and  the  first  payment  had 
been  made,  when  an  earthquake  Bhook  the  walls  and  cities  of 
the  provinces;  the  dismantled  places  were  occupied  by  the 
Turks ;  and  Gallipoli,  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  was  rebuilt 
and  repeopled  by  the  policy  of  Soliman.  The  abdication  of 
Cantacuzene  dissolved  the  feeble  bands  of  domestic  alliance ; 
and  his  last  advice  admonished  his  countrymen  to  decline  a 
rash  contest,  and  to  compare  their  own  weakness  with  the 
numbers  and  valour,  the  discipline  and  enthusiasm,  of  the 
Moslems.  His  prudent  counsels  were  despised  by  the  head¬ 
strong  vanity  of  youth,  and  soon  justified  by  the  victories  of 

79  In  this  passage,  and  the  first  oonqnests  in  Europe,  Cantemir  (p.  27,  Ac.) 
gives  a  miserable  idea  of  his  Turkish  guides ;  nor  am  I  much  better  satisfied  with 
Chaloondyles  ().  i.  p.  12,  Ac.  [p.  25,  ed.  Bonn]).  They  forget  to  consult  the  most 
authentic  reoord,  the  ivth  book  of  Cantacuzene.  I  likewise  regret  the  last  books, 
which  are  still  manuscript,  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras.  [They  have  been  since  pub¬ 
lished.  See  above,  vol.  vi.  p.  542.  The  Ottomans  captured  the  little  fortress  of 
Tzympe,  near  Gallipoli,  in  1356,  and  Gallipoli  itself  in  1358.  For  Tsympe,  op. 
Cantacuzenus,  iv.  33 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  242,  ed.  Bonn.] 
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the  Ottomans.  Bat,  as  he  practised  in  the  field  the  exercise  Death  of 
of  the  jerid,  Soliman  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse;  and  hi*  *on 
and  the  aged  Orchan  wept  and  expired  on  the  tomb  of  hisum-iani 
valiant  son. 

Bat  the  Greeks  had  not  time  to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  their  The  reisn 
enemies ;  and  the  Turkish  scymetar  was  wielded  with  the  same peaneon- 
spirit  by  Amorath  the  First,  the  son  of  Orchan  and  the  brother  Amtunith  i. 
of  Soliman.  By  the  pale  and  fainting  light  of  the  Byzantine  lisi  sept, 
annals,®  we  can  discern  that  he  subdued  without  resistance  the 
whole  province  of  Bomania  or  Thrace,  from  the  Hellespont  to 
Mount  Haemus  and  the  verge  of  the  capital ;  and  that  Hadrian- 
oplewas  chosen  for  the  royal  seat  of  his  government  and  religion 
in  Europe.81  Constantinople,  whose  decline  is  almost  coeval  with 
her  foundation,  had  often,  in  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  been 
assaulted  by  the  barbarians  of  the  East  and  West;  but  never  till 
this  fatal  hour  had  the  Greeks  been  surrounded,  both  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  by  the  arms  of  the  same  hostile  monarchy.  Yet  the 
prudence  or  generosity  of  Amurath  postponed  for  a  while  this 
easy  conquest ;  and  his  pride  was  satisfied  with  the  frequent  and 
humble  attendance  of  the  emperor  John  PalsBolcgus  and  his  four 
sons,  who  followed  at  his  summons  the  court  and  camp  of  the 
Ottoman  prince.  He  marched  against  the  Sclavonian  nations 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Bulgarians,  Servians, 

Bosnians,  and  Albanians ;  and  these  warlike  tribes  who  had  so 
often  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  were  repeatedly  broken 
by  his  destructive  inroads.  Their  countries  did  not  abound  either 
u)  gold  or  silver ;  nor  were  their  rustic  hamlets  and  townships 
enriched  by  commerce  or  decorated  by  the  arts  of  luxury.  But 
the  natives  of  the  soil  have  been  distinguished  in  every  age  by 
their  hardiness  of  mind  and  body ;  and  they  were  converted  by 
a  prudent  institution  into  the  firmest  and  most  faithful  supporters 


"After  the  oonolnsion  of  Oantaonzene  and  Gregoraa,  there  follows  a  dark 
“ternl  of  an  hundred  years.  George  Phranza,  Miohael  Dneas,  and  Laoniens 
Chalooodylee,  all  three  wrote  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople. 

8  [Hadrianople  was  taken  in  1861,  PhUippopolis  in  1862.  In  the  next  year 
jlMS)  t  federate  army  of  the  Servians  (nnder  TJrosh  V.),  Bosnians  and  Walachians 
narebed  to  deliver  Hadrianople,  bnt  were  defeated  by  a  far  inferior  force  on  the 
tasks  of  the  Maritza.  (Cp.  Sad  ad-Dln,  tr.  Bratntti,  i.  p.  91  sqq.)  In  1866  Unrad 
wtebliihed  his  residence  at  Hadrianople.  In  1873-4  he  pressed  into  Macedonia, 
Id  1375  the  Bulgarian  prime  Shishman  became  his  vassal.  In  1886  Sophia  was 
»t*ar<-d.  it  should  be  noted  that  in  1865  Mnrad  made  a  treaty  with  the  important 
i-cmmereial  city  of  Bagnsa.] 
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of  the  Ottoman  greatness."  The  vizir  of  Amorath  reminded  his 
sovereign  that,  according  to  the  Mahometan  law,  he  was  entitled 
to  a  fifth  part  of  the  spoil  and  captives ;  and  that  the  duty  might 
easily  be  levied,  if  vigilant  officers  were  stationed  at  Gallipoli,  to 
watch  the  passage,  and  to  select  for  hisnse  the  stoutest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  Christian  youth.  The  advice  was  followed ;  the 
edict  was  proclaimed ;  many  thousands  of  the  European  captives 
were  educated  in  religion  and  arms ;  and  the  new  militia  was 
consecrated  and  named  by  a  celebrated  dervish.  Standing  in 
the  front  of  their  ranks,  he  stretched  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  over 
the  head  of  the  foremost  soldier,  and  his  blessing  was  delivered 
in  these  words :  “  Let  them  be  called  Janizaries  (  Yengi  cheri,  or 
new  soldiers) ;  may  their  countenance  be  ever  bright !  their  hand 
victorious!  their  sword  keen !  may  their  spear  always  hang  over 
the  heads  of  their  enemies ;  and,  wheresoever  they  go,  may  they 
return  with  a  white  face  /  ”  “  Such  was  the  origin  of  these 
haughty  troops,  the  terror  of  the  nations,  and  sometimes  of  the 
sultans  themselves.  Their  valour  has  declined,  their  discipline 
is  relaxed,  and  their  tumultuary  array  is  incapable  of  contending 
with  the  order  and  weapons  of  modem  tactics ; 84  but  at  the  time 
of  their  institution,  they  possessed  a  decisive  superiority  in  war ; 
since  a  regular  body  of  infantry,  in  constant  exercise  and  pay, 
was  not  maintained  by  any  of  the  princes  of  Christendom.  The 
Janizaries  fought  with  the  zeal  of  proselytes  against  their  idola¬ 
trous  countrymen ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Cossova  the  league  and 
independence  of  the  Sclavonian  tribes  was  finally  crushed.86  As 

91  See  Cantemir,  p.  37-41,  with  his  own  large  and  ourious  annotations.  [The 
institution  of  the  Janissaries  is  here  wrongly  ascribed  to  Mnrad ;  it  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Orchan.  See  above,  p.  26,  note  67.] 

88  White  and  black  face  are  common  and  proverbial  expressions  of  praise  and 
reproach  in  the  Turkish  language.  Hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu  Romans  caveto,  was 
likewise  a  Latin  sentence. 

84  [They  were  abolished  (massacred)  by  the  sultan  Mahmud  II.  in  1826.] 

88  [Lazarus,  the  Krai  of  Servia,  won  important  successes  over  Ottoman  invaders 
of  Bosnia  in  1387.  This  emboldened  the  other  Slavs  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
Shishman  of  Bulgaria  revolted,  and  this  led  to  the  direct  incorporation  of  Bulgaria 
in  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Servian  Krai,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Slavs  in 
their  struggle  to  maintain  their  independence,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a 
federate  army  in  spring,  1389.  He  was  supported  by  the  King  of  Bosnia,  the  princes 
of  Croatia,  Albania  and  Ohlum  (afterwards  Herzegovina)  and  Walachia ;  and  there 
were  some  Bulgarians  (who  had  escaped  the  wreok  of  their  oountry)  and  Hungarian 
auxiliaries  in  his  army.  The  battle  was  fought,  16th  June,  on  the  Kosovo-polje  or 
Amselfeld  (blackbird  field)  on  the  banks  of  the  Lab,  west  of  Pristina.  The  name  of 
the  Servian  who  stabbed  Murad  was  Milosh  Obilid  (or  Kobilovid).  See  the  Turkish 
historian  Nesri's  account  of  the  campaign  (Hungarian  translation  by  Thury  in 
T6r6k  tdrtdnetirik,  i.  p.  82  sqq.).  For  the  general  history  of  the  Slavonio  struggles 
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the  conqueror  walked  over  the  field,  he  observed  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  slain  consisted  of  beardless  youths ;  and  listened  to 
the  flattering  reply  of  his  vizir,  that  age  and  wisdom  would  have 
taught  them  not  to  oppose  his  irresistible  arms.  But  the  sword 
of  his  Janizaries  could  not  defend  him  from  the  dagger  of  des¬ 
pair  ;  a  Servian  soldier  started  from  the  crowd  of  dead  bodies,  and 
Amurath  was  pierced  in  the  belly  with  a  mortal  wound.  The 
grandson  of  Othman  was  mild  in  his  temper,  modest  in  his 
apparel,  and  a  lover  of  learning  and  virtue ;  but  the  Moslems 
were  scandalized  at  his  absence  from  public  worship ;  and  he  was 
oorrected  by  the  firmness  of  the  mufti,  who  dared  to  reject  his 
testimony  in  a  civil  cause :  a  mixture  of  servitude  and  freedom 
not  unfrequent  in  Oriental  history.86 

The  character  of  Bajazet,  the  son  and  successor  of  Amurath,  The  reign 
is  strongly  expressed  in  his  surname  of  Ilderim  or  the  lightning ;  i.  ncserim, 
and  he  might  glory  in  an  epithet  which  was  drawn  from  the  uae.  oth 
fiery  energy  of  his  soul  and  the  rapidity  of  his  destructive  “c 
march.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,87  he  incessantly 
moved  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  from  Boursa  to  Hadrianople,  (Brusa= 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates ;  and,  though  he  strenu-  Pro“1 
onsly  laboured  for  the  propagation  of  the  law,  he  invaded,  with 
impartial  ambition,  the  Christum  and  Mahometan  princes  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  From  Angora  to  Amasia  and  Erzeroum,  the  hu  eon- 
northem  regions  of  Anatolia  were  reduced  to  his  obedience ;  tomuie 
he  stripped  of  their  hereditary  possessions  his  brother  emirs,  tothaato* 
of  Ghermian  and  Caramania,  of  Aidin  and  Sarukhan ;  and  after  Danub0 
the  conquest  of  Iconium  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Seljukians 
again  revived  in  the  Ottoman  dynasty.  Nor  were  the  conquests 
of  Bajazet  less  rapid  or  important  in  Europe.  No  sooner  had 
he  imposed  a  regular  form  of  servitude  on  the  Servians  and 
Bulgarians,  than  he  passed  the  Danube  to  seek  new  enemies 

•gainst  the  Turks' see  Baoki’s  articles  in  the  Bad  (South  Siavonio  Journal),  vole, 
ii.  Hi.  and  it.  ;  on*  the  battle  of  Kosovo,  iii.  p.  91.] 

*  Bee  the  life  and  death  of  Morad,  or  Amurath  I.,  in  Gantemir  (p.  83-40),  the 
1st  book  of  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Annales  Turoici  of  Leunolavius.  According  to 
toother  story,  the  Bultan  was  stabbed  by  a  Croat  in  his  tent :  and  this  accident 
*ai  alleged  to  Busbequius  (Epist.  i.  p.  98),  as  an  ezouse  for  the  unworthy  precau¬ 
tion  of  pinioning,  as  it  were,  between  two  attendants,  an  ambassador's  arms  when 
he  is  introduoed  to  the  royal  presence. 

t7  The  reign  of  Bajazet  I.  or  Ilderim  Bayazid,  is  contained  in  Cantemir  (p.  46), 
the  iid  book  of  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Annales  Turoici.  The  surname  of  Ilderim, 
or  lightning,  is  an  example  that  the  oonquerors  and  poets  of  every  age  have  felt 
the  troth  of  a  system  which  derives  the  sublime  from  the  principle  of  terror. 
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and  new  subjects  in  the  heart  of  Moldavia.*  Whatever  yet 
adhered  to  the  Greek  empire  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly,  acknowledged  a  Turkish  master.  An  obsequious 
bishop  led  him  through  the  gates  of  Thermopylae  into  Greece ; 
and  we  may  observe,  as  a  singular  fact,  that  the  widow  of  a 
Spanish  chief,  who  possessed  the  ancient  seat  of  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  deserved  his  favour  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  beauteous 
daughter.  The  Turkish  communication  between  Europe  and 
Asia  had  been  dangerous  and  doubtful,  till  he  stationed  at 
Gallipoli  a  fleet  of  galleys,  to  command  the  Hellespont  and 
intercept  the  Latin  succours  of  Constantinople.  While  the 
monarch  indulged  his  passions  in  a  boundless  range  of  injustice 
and  cruelty,  he  imposed  on  his  soldiers  the  most  rigid  laws  of 
modesty  and  abstinence ;  and  the  harvest  was  peaceably  reaped 
and  sold  within  the  precincts  of  his  camp.*  Provoked  by  the 
loose  and  corrupt  administration  of  justice,  he  collected,  in  a 
house,  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  his  dominions,  who  expected 
that  in  a  few  moments  the  fire  would  be  kindled  to  reduce 
them  to  ashes.  His  ministers  trembled  in  silence ;  but  an 
.Ethiopian  buffoon  presumed  to  insinuate  the  true  cause  of 
the  evil ;  and  future  venality  was  left  without  excuse  by  annex¬ 
ing  an  adequate  salary  to  the  office  of  Cadhi.80  The  humble 
title  of  Emir  was  no  longer  suitable  to  the  Ottoman  greatness  ; 
and  Bajazet  condescended  to  accept  a  patent  of  Sultan  from 
the  caliphs  who  served  in  Egypt  under  the  yoke  of  the  Mama- 
lakes  : n  a  last  and  frivolous  homage  that  was  yielded  by  force 
to  opinion,  by  the  Turkish  conquerors  to  the  house  of  Abbas 
and  the  successors  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  The  ambition  of 
the  sultan  was  inflamed  by  the  obligation  of  deserving  this 

88  Cantemir,  who  celebrates  the  victories  of  the  great  Stephen  over  the  Turks 
(p.  47),  had  composed  the  anoient  and  modern  state  of  his  principality  of  Moldavia, 
which  has  been  long  promised,  and  is  still  nnpnblished. 

89  [The  reign  of  Bayezid  [Bayezid]  was  marked  by  a  general  oorrnption  of 
morals  and  manners,  propagated  by  the  example  of  the  oourt — especially  of 
Bayezid  himself  and  his  grand  vizir,  All  Pasha.  Bee  Zinkeisen,  Gesohiohte  des 
osmanischen  Reiches,  i.  p.  884-6.] 

"Leunolav.  Annal.  Turoici,  p.  818,  819.  The  venality  of  the  oadhis  has  long 
been  an  objeot  of  scandal  and  satire ;  and,  if  we  distrust  the  observations  of  oar 
travellers,  we  may  oonsolt  the  feeling  of  the  Turks  themselves  (d'Herbelot,  Bibliot. 
Orientals,  p.  216,  217,  229,  230). 

91  The  fact,  whioh  is  attested  by  the  Arabic  history  of  Ben  Sohonnah  [Ibn- 
Shihna],  a  contemporary  Syrian  (de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  iv.  p.  386), 
destroys  the  testimony  of  Saad  Effendi  and  Oantemir  (p.  14, 16),  of  the  election  of 
Othman  to  the  dignity  of  Sultan. 
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august  title ;  and  he  turned  hie  arms  against  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  the  perpetual  theatre  of  the  Turkish  victories  and 
defeats.  Sigismond,  the  Hungarian  king,  was  the  son  and 
brother  of  the  emperors  of  the  West ;  his  cause  was  that  of 
Europe  and  the  church ;  and,  on  the  report  of  his  danger,  the 
bravest  knights  of  France  and  Germany  were  eager  to  march 
under  his  standard  and  that  of  the  cross.  In  the  battle  of  Battle  of 
Nicopolis,  Bajazet  defeated  a  confederate  army  of  an  hundred  A.muSe.8’ 
thousand  Christians,  who  had  proudly  boasted  that,  if  the  8kya8thS*pt 
should  fall,  they  could  uphold  it  on  their  lances.  The  far 
greater  part  were  slain  or  driven  into  the  Danube ;  and  Sigis¬ 
mond,  escaping  to  Constantinople  by  the  river  and  the  Black 
Sea,  returned  after  a  long  circuit  to  his  exhausted  kingdom.*2 
In  the  pride  of  victory,  Bajazet  threatened  that  he  would 
besiege  Buda;  that  he  would  subdue  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries  of  Germany  and  Italy ;  and  that  he  would  feed  his  horse 
with  a  bushel  of  oats  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  at  Borne.  His 
progress  was  checked,  not  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
the  apostle,  not  by  a  crusade  of  the  Christian  powers,  but  by 
a  long  and  painful  fit  of  the  gout.  The  disorders  of  the  moral, 
are  sometimes  corrected  by  those  of  the  physical,  world ;  and 
an  acrimonious  humour  falling  on  a  single  fibre  of  one  man 
may  prevent  or  suspend  the  misery  of  nations. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  Hungarian  war ;  but  the  crusade 
disastrous  adventure  of  the  French  has  procured  us  sometMty*oIf 
memorials  which  illustrate  the  victory  and  character  of  Baja-  £rik£§.noh 
rot.®  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  sovereign  of  Flanders,  and  uncle  is* 1398' 


"  See  the  Decades  Reran  Hnngaricaran  (Deo.  iii.  1.  ii.  p.  379)  of  Bonfinine,  an 
Italian,  who,  in  thexvth  oentury,  was  invited  into  Hungary  to  oompoee  an  eloquent 
history  of  that  kingdom.  Vet,  if  it  be  extant  and  accessible  I  should  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  some  homely  ohronicle  of  the  time  and  country.  [There  is  an  aooount 
of  the  battle  by  John  Schiltberger  of  Munich  (who  was  made  prisoner),  in  his  story 
of  his  Bondage  and  Travels,  1394-1427,  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
bj  J-  B.  Teller,  1879  (Hakluyt  Society).  Mirtsohea  the  Great,  prince  of  Walachia, 
•ho  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Kosovo,  was  also  engaged  at  Nicopolis,  as  the  ally 
of  Sigismund ;  but  seeing  that  the  battle  was  hopeless,  he  drew  off  his  forces  in 
food  time.  He  was  followed  by  a  Turkish  foroe  to  Walaohia,  and  defeated  it  near 
Craiova.  For  his  r61e  op.  the  pamphlet  of  Charles  I.  (King  of  Boumania) ,  Nikopolis, 
W6-1877-1902,  published  in  Breslau,  1905.  On  the  confusion  in  the  Turkish 
historians  on  the  Nicopolis  campaign,  see  Thfiry,  TOrfik  tfirtdnetirdk,  i.  p.  60,  note.] 
®  I  should  not  complain  of  the  labour  of  this  work,  if  my  materials  were  always 
toiud  from  suoh  books  as  the  Chronicle  of  honest  Froissard  (voL  iv.  c.  67,  69,  72, 
It,  79-33,  86,  87,  89),  who  read  little,  inquired  much,  and  believed  all.  The  ori- 
psal  Mtmoires  of  the  Mardehal  de  Boucioault  (Partie  i.  o.  22-28)  add  some  facts, 
™  they  an  dry  and  defloient,if  compared  with  the  pleasant  garrulity  of  Froissard. 
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of  Charles  the  Sixth,  yielded  to  the  ardour  of  his  son,  John 
count  of  Nevers ;  and  the  fearless  youth  was  accompanied  by 
four  princes,  his  cousins,  and  those  of  the  French  monarch. 
Their  inexperience  was  guided  by  the  Sire  de  Coucy,  one  of 
the  best  and  oldest  captains  of  Christendom ; M  but  the 
constable,  admiral,  and  marshal  of  France 86  commanded  an 
army  which  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  a  thousand  knighte 
and  squires.  These  splendid  names  were  the  source  of  pre¬ 
sumption  and  the  bane  of  discipline.  So  many  might  aspire 
to  command  that  none  were  willing  to  obey ;  their  national 
spirit  despised  both  their  enemies  and  their  allies ;  and  in  the 
persuasion  that  Bajazet  would  fly  or  must  fall,  they  began  to 
compute  how  soon  they  should  visit  Constantinople,  and  deliver 
the  holy  sepulchre.  When  their  scouts  announced  the  approach 
of  the  Turks,88  the  gay  and  thoughtless  youths  were  at  table, 
already  heated  with  wine ;  they  instantly  clasped  their  armour, 
mounted  their  horses,  rode  full  speed  to  the  vanguard,  and 
resented  as  an  affront  the  advice  of  Sigismond,  which  would 
have  deprived  them  of  the  right  and  honour  of  the  foremost 
attack.  The  battle  of  Nicopolis  would  not  have  been  lost,  if 
the  French  would  have  obeyed  the  prudence  of  the  Hungarians ; 
but  it  might  have  been  gloriously  won,  had  the  Hungarians 
imitated  the  valour  of  the  French.  They  dispersed  the  first 
line,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  Asia;  forced  a  rampart  of 
stakes,  which  had  been  planted  against  the  cavalry;  broke, 
after  a  bloody  conflict,  the  Janizaries  themselveB ;  and  were  at 

[Very  important  is  the  Ghroniqne  dn  religions  de  Saint  Denys,  published  in  a 
French  translation  under  the  title  Histoire  de  Charles  VI.,  roy  de  Franoe,  in  1663. 
The  original  Latin  was  first  published  by  Bellaguet  (in  6  vole.)  in  1889-62.  There 
is  a  study  on  the  work  by  H.  Delaborde,  La  vraie  Chronique  du  Beligieux  de  Saint 
Denis,  1890.] 

y4  An  accurate  Memoir  on  the  life  of  Enguerrand  VII.  Sire  do  Coucy,  has  been 
giyen  by  the  Baron  de  Zurlauben  (Hist,  de  l’Aoad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxv.). 
His  rank  and  possessions  were  equally  considerable  in  Franoe  and  England ;  ana, 
in  1876,  he  led  an  army  of  adventurers  into  Switzerland,  to  reoover  a  large  patri¬ 
mony  whioh  he  olaimed  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Albert  I.  of  Austria  (Sinner,  Voyage  dans  la  Suisse  Occidentals,  tom.  i.  p. 
118-124). 

96  That  military  office,  so  respectable  at  present,  was  still  more  conspicuous 
when  it  was  divided  between  two  persons  (Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milioe  Franqoise, 
tom.  ii.  p.  5).  One  of  these,  the  marshal  of  the  crusade,  was  the  famous  Bouoi- 
oault,  who  afterwards  defended  Constantinople,  governed  Genoa,  invaded  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  died  in  the  field  of  Azinoour. 

M  [Bayezid  was  engaged  in  besieging  Constantinople  when  he  reoeived  news  that 
the  Franks  were  besieging  Nioopolis.] 
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length  overwhelmed  by  the  numerous  squadrons  97  that  issued 
from  the  woods,  and  charged  on  all  sides  this  handful  of 
intrepid  warriors.  In  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  his  march,  in 
the  order  and  evolutions  of  the  battle,  his  enemies  felt  and 
admired  the  military  talents  of  Bajazet.  They  accuse  his 
cruelty  in  the  use  of  victory.  After  reserving  the  count  of 
Nevers,  and  four-and-twenty  lords,  whose  birth  and  riches 
were  attested  by  his  Latin  interpreters,  the  remainder  of  the 
French  captives,  who  had  survived  the  slaughter  of  the  day, 
were  led  before  his  throne;  and,  as  they  refused  to  abjure 
their  faith,  were  successively  beheaded  in  his  presence.  The 
sultan  was  exasperated  by  the  loss  of  his  bravest  Janizaries ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  engagement,  the 
French  had  massacred  their  Turkish  prisoners,98  they  might 
impute  to  themselves  the  consequences  of  a  just  retaliation. 
A  knight,  whose  life  had  been  spared,  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Paris,  that  he  might  relate  the  deplorable  tale  and  solicit 
the  ransom  of  the  noble  captives.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
count  of  Nevers,  with  the  princes  and  barons  of  France,  were 
dragged  along  in  the  marches  of  the  Turkish  camp,  exposed  as 
a  grateful  trophy  to  the  Moslems  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
strictly  confined  at  Bourse,  as  often  as  Bajazet  resided  in  his 
capital.  The  sultan  was  pressed  each  day  to  expiate  with 
their  blood  the  blood  of  his  martyrs ;  but  he  had  pronounced 
that  they  should  live,  and  either  for  mercy  or  destruction  his 
word  was  irrevocable.  He  was  assured  of  their  value  and 
importance  by  the  return  of  the  messenger,  and  the  gifts  and 
intercessions  of  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Cyprus.  Lusignan 
presented  him  with  a  gold  salt-cellar  of  curious  workmanship 
and  of  the  price  of  ten  thousand  ducats;  and  Charles  the 
Sixth  dispatched  by  the  way  of  Hungary  a  cast  of  Norwegian 
hawks,  and  six  horse-loads  of  scarlet  cloth,  of  fine  linen  of 
Bheims,  and  of  Arras  tapestry,  representing  the  battles  of  the 
great  Alexander.  After  much  delay,  the  effect  of  distance 
rather  than  of  art,  Bajazet  agreed  to  accept  a  ransom  of  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats  for  the  count  of  Nevers  and  the 
surviving  princes  and  barons ;  the  marshal  Boucicault,  a  famous 
warrior,  was  of  the  number  of  the  fortunate ;  but  the  admiral 

[About  ball  the  Turkish  army,  whioh  amounted  altogether  to  about  100,000.] 
•  For  this  odious  faot,  the  Abbd  de  Vertot  quotes  the  Hist.  Anonyms  de  St. 
Denys  [see  above,  note  93],  1.  xvL  e.  10, 11  (Ordre  de  Malthe,  tom.  li.  p.  310). 
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of  France  had  been  slain  in  the  battle;  and  the  constable,  with 
the  Sire  de  Coney,  died  in  the  prison  of  Bonxsa.  This  heavy 
demand,  which  was  doubled  by  incidental  costs,  fell  chiefly 
on  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  or  rather  on  his  Flemish  subjects, 
who  were  bound  by  the  feudal  laws  to  contribute  for  the 
knighthood  and  captivity  of  the  eldest  son  of  their  lord.  For 
the  faithful  discharge  of  the  debt,  some  merchants  of  Genoa 
gave  security  to  the  amount  of  five  times  the  sum :  a  lesson  to 
those  warlike  times  that  commerce  and  credit  are  the  links  of 
the  society  of  nations.  It  had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
that  the  French  captives  should  swear  never  to  bear  arms 
against  the  person  of  their  conqueror;  but  the  onerous  re¬ 
straint  was  abolished  by  Bajazet  himself.  “  I  despise,”  said  he 
to  the  heir  of  Burgundy,  “  thy  oaths  and  thy  arms.  Thou  art 
young,  and  mayest  be  ambitious  of  effacing  the  disgrace  or 
misfortune  of  thy  first  chivalry.  Assemble  thy  powers,  pro¬ 
claim  thy  design,  and  be  assured  that  Bajazet  will  rejoice  to 
meet  thee  a  second  time  in  a  field  of  battle.”  Before  their 
departure,  they  were  indulged  in  the  freedom  and  hospitality 
of  the  court  of  Boursa.  The  French  princes  admired  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  Ottoman,  whose  hunting  and  hawking  equipage 
was  composed  of  seven  thousand  huntsmen,  and  seven  thousand 
falconers."  In  their  presence,  and  at  his  command,  the  belly 
of  one  of  his  chamberlains  was  cut  open,  on  a  complaint  against 
him  for  drinking  the  goat’s  milk  of  a  poor  woman.  The 
strangers  were  astonished  by  this  act  of  justice ;  but  it  was 
the  justice  of  a  sultan  who  disdains  to  balance  the  weight  of 
evidence  or  to  measure  the  degrees  of  guilt. 

The  em-  After  his  enfranchisement  from  an  oppressive  guardian, 

pbtot  Jobs  Jq]^  Palseologus  remained  thirty-six  years  the  helpless  and,  as 
§«,  eih'  it  should  seem,  the  careless  spectator  of  the  public  ruin.100  Love, 
jm.-a.p.  or  rathe,,  lost,  was  his  only  vigorous  passion ;  and  in  the  embraces 
of  the  wives  and  virgins  of  the  city  the  Turkish  slave  forgot  the 
dishonour  of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Andronicus,  his  eld- 

09  Sherefeddin  All  (Hist,  de  Timour  Beo,  1.  v.  c.  18)  allows  Bajazet  a  round 
number  of  12,000  officers  and  servants  of  the  chase.  A  part  of  his  spoils  was  after¬ 
wards  displayed  in  a  hunting-match  of  Timour :  1.  Hounds  with  satin  housings  ; 
2.  leopards  with  collars  set  with  jewels;  8.  Grecian  greyhounds;  and,  4.  dogs 
from  Europe,  as  strong  as  African  lions  (idem,  1.  vi.  c.  16).  Bajazet  was  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  flying  his  hawks  at  cranes  (Chalcondyles,  1.  ii.  p.  85  [p.  67,  ed.  Bonn]). 

100  For  the  reigns  of  John  Palsologus  and  his  son  Manuel,  from  1854  to  1409, 
see  Duoas,  c.  9-16,  Phranza,  1.  i.  o.  16-21,  and  the  ist  and  iid  books  of  Ghaloondylea, 
whose  proper  subject  is  drowned  in  a  sea  of  episode. 
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ast  son,  had  formed,  at  Hadrianople,  an  intimate  and  guilty 
friendship  with  Sanzes,  the  son  of  Amurath ;  and  the  two  youths 
conspired  against  the  authority  and  lives  of  their  parents.  The 
presence  of  Amurath  in  Europe  soon  discovered  and  dissipated 
their  rash  counsels ;  and,  after  depriving  Sauzes  of  his  sight,101  the 
Ottoman  threatened  his  vassal  with  the  treatment  of  an  accom¬ 
plice  and  an  enemy,  unless  he  inflicted  a  similar  punishment  on 
his  own  son.  Palseologus  trembled  and  obeyed ;  and  a  cruel  pre¬ 
caution  involved  in  the  same  sentence  the  childhood  and  inno¬ 
cence  of  John,  the  son  of  the  criminal.  But  the  operation  was 
so  mildly,  or  so  unskilfully,  performed  that  the  one  retained  the 
sight  of  an  eye  and  the  other  was  afflicted  only  with  the  infirmity 
of  squinting.  Thus  excluded  from  the  succession,  the  two  princes  msoord  of 
were  confined  in  the  tower  of  Anema;  and  the  piety  of  Manuel,  tt*0raek* 
the  second  son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  was  rewarded  with  the 
gift  of  the  Imperial  crown.  But  at  the  end  of  two  years  the 
turbulence  of  the  Latins  and  the  levity  of  the  Greeks  produced  a 
revolution ;  and  the  two  emperors  were  buried  in  the  tower 
from  whence  the  two  prisoners  were  exalted  to  the  throne. 

Another  period  of  two  years  afforded  Palseologus  and  Manuel 
the  means  of  escape.  It  was  contrived  by  the  magic  or  subtlety 
of  a  monk,  who  was  alternately  named  the  angel  or  the  devil. 

They  fled  to  Scutari ;  their  adherents  armed  in  their  cause ; 
and  the  two  Byzantine  factions  displayed  the  ambition  and 
animosity  with  which  Caesar  and  Pompey  had  disputed  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  Boman  world  was  now  contracted 
to  a  corner  of  Thrace,  between  the  Propontis  and  the  Black 
Sea,  about  fifty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth :  a  space 
of  ground  not  more  extensive  than  the  lesser  principalities  of 
Germany  or  Italy,  if  the  remains  of  Constantinople  had  not  still 
represented  the  wealth  and  populousness  of  a  kingdom.  To 
restore  the  public  peace,  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  this 
fragment  of  the  empire;  and,  while  Paleeologus  and  Manuel (*•»•  ism) 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  capital,  almost  all  that  lay  with¬ 
out  the  walls  was  ceded  to  the  blind  princes,  who  fixed  their 
residence  at  Rhodosto  and  Selybria.108  In  the  tranquil  slum-  tBheede*- 
ber  of  royalty,  the  passions  of  John  PalsBologus  survived  his  rea-  brti]8elj'm' 

mi  [Aiii  beheading  him.  The  prinoe’s  name,  Sandehi,  U  given  rightly  by 
Qulomaylee :  Safizes,  bnt  Duces  and  Phrantses  give  wrong  names.] 

m[A  confirmation  of  this  treaty  by  the  Patriarch  Hilda  (1880-8)  is  published 
is  the  Sitsungsberiehta  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  1881,  p.  846.] 
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son  and  his  strength ;  he  deprived  his  favourite  and  heir  of  a 
blooming  princess  of  Trebizond ;  and,  while  the  feeble  emperor 
laboured  to  consummate  his  nuptials,  Manuel,  with  an  hundred 
of  the  noblest  Greeks,  was  sent  on  a  peremptory  summons  to 
the  Ottoman  ports.  They  served  with  honour  in  the  wars  of 
Bajazet ;  but  a  plan  of  fortifying  Constantinople  excited  his 
jealousy;  he  threatened  their  lives;  the  new  works  were  in¬ 
stantly  demolished;  and  we  shall  bestow  a  praise,  perhaps 
above  the  merit  of  Falseologus,  if  we  impute  this  last  humilia¬ 
tion  as  the  cause  of  his  death. 

The  earliest  intelligence  of  that  event  was  communicated  to 
Manuel,  who  escaped  with  speed  and  secrecy  from  the  palace  of 
Boursa  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  Bajazet  affected  a  proud  in¬ 
difference  at  the  loss  of  this  valuable  pledge ;  and,  while  he 
pursued  his  conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  he  left  the  emperor 
to  struggle  with  his  blind  cousin,  John  of  Selybria,  who,  in  eight 
years  of  civil  war,  asserted  his  right  of  primogeniture.  At  length 
the  ambition  of  the  victorious  sultan  pointed  to  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople ;  but  he  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  vizir,  who 
represented  that  such  an  enterprise  might  unite  the  powers  of 
Christendom  in  a  second  and  more  formidable  crusade.  His 
epistle  to  the  emperor  was  conceived  in  these  words :  “  By  the 
divine  clemency,  our  invincible  scymetar  has  reduced  to  our 
obedience  almost  all  Asia,  with  many  and  large  countries  in 
Europe,  excepting  only  the  city  of  Constantinople ;  for  beyond 
the  walls  thou  hast  nothing  left,  design  that  city ;  stipulate 
thy  reward ;  or  tremble  for  thyself  and  thy  unhappy  people  at 
the  consequences  of  a  rash  refusal.”  But  his  ambassadors  were 
instructed  to  soften  their  tone,  and  to  propose  a  treaty,  which 
was  subscribed  with  submission  and  gratitude.  A  truce  of  ten 
years  was  purchased  by  an  annual  tribute  of  thirty  thousand 
crowns  of  gold  ;  the  Greeks  deplored  the  public  toleration  of  the 
law  of  Mahomet ;  and  Bajazet  enjoyed  the  glory  of  establishing 
a  Turkish  cadhi  and  founding  a  royal  mosque  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  Eastern  church.103  Yet  this  truce  was  soon  violated  by 
the  restless  sultan.  In  the  cause  of  the  prince  of  Selybria,  the 
lawful  emperor,101  an  army  of  Ottomans  again  threatened  Con- 

10*  Oantemir,  p.  50-58.  Of  the  Greeks,  Duma  alone  (o.  18, 15)  acknowledges 
the  Tnrkish  cadhi  at  Constantinople.  Tet  even  Duoas  dissembles  the  mosque. 

1H  [The  Snltan  had  foroed  John  to  come  forward  as  pretender  to  the  throne, 
extorting  a  secret  promise  that  he  would  hand  over  Constantinople  to  himself.] 
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stantinople ;  and  the  distress  of  Manuel  implored  the  protection 
of  the  ting  of  France.  His  plaintive  embassy  obtained  much 
pity,  and  some  relief ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  succour  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  marshal  Boucicault,106  whose  religious  chivalry  was 
inflamed  by  the  desire  of  revenging  his  captivity  on  the  infidels. 

He  sailed  with  four  ships  of  war  from  Aiguesmortes  to  the  u.d.  law] 
Hellespont ;  forced  the  passage,  which  was  guarded  by  seven¬ 
teen  Turtish  galleys ;  landed  at  Constantinople  a  supply  of  six 
hundred  men  at  arms  and  sixteen  hundred  archers;  and  re¬ 
viewed  them  in  the  adjacent  plain,  without  condescending  to 
number  or  array  the  multitude  of  Greeks.  By  his  presence, 
the  blockade  was  raised  both  by  sea  and  land ;  the  flying 
squadrons  of  Bajazet  were  driven  to  a  more  respectful  distance ; 
and  several  castles  in  Europe  and  Asia  were  stormed  by  the 
emperor  and  the  marshal,  who  fought  with  equal  valour  by 
each  other’s  side.  But  the  Ottomans  soon  returned  with  an 
increase  of  numbers ;  and  the  intrepid  Boucicault,  after  a  year’s 
struggle,  resolved  to  evacuate  a  country  which  could  no  longer 
afford  either  pay  or  provisions  for  his  soldiers.  The  marshal 
offered  to  conduct  Manuel  to  the  French  court,  where  he 
might  solicit  in  person  a  supply  of  men  and  money ;  and  ad¬ 
vised  in  the  meanwhile  that,  to  extinguish  all  domestic  discord, 
he  should  leave  his  blind  competitor  on  the  throne.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  embraced ;  the  prince  of  Selybria  was  introduced  to 
the  capital ;  and  such  was  the  public  misery  that  the  lot  of  the 
exile  seemed  more  fortunate  than  that  of  the  sovereign.  Instead 
of  applauding  the  success  of  his  vassal,  the  Turtish  sultan  claimed 
the  city  as  his  own ;  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  John, 
Constantinople  was  more  closely  pressed  by  the  calamities  of  war 
and  famine.  Against  such  an  enemy  prayers  and  resistance 
were  alike  unavailing ;  and  the  savage  would  have  devoured  his 
prey,  if,  in  the  fatal  moment,  he  had  not  been  overthrown  by 
another  savage  stronger  than  himself.  By  the  victory  of 
Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  the  fall  of  Constantinople  was  delayed 
about  fifty  years ;  and  this  important  though  accidental  service 
may  justly  introduce  the  life  and  character  of  the  Mogul 
conqueror. 

m  M5moirea  da  bon  Messire  Jean  le  Maingre,  dit  Boucicault ,  Marshal  de 
France,  partie  i.  o.  80-85. 
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CHAPTER  LXV 

Elevation  of  Timour ,  or  Tamerlane ,  to  the  throne  of  Samar- 
cand—His  Conquests  in  Persia ,  Georgia ,  Tartary, 
Russia ,  India ,  Syria ,  and  Anatolia — Hia  Turkish  War 
— Defeat  and  Captivity  of  Bajazet — Death  of  Timour — 
0im£  TFar  o/  Z/ie  Son*  0/  Bajazet — Restoration  of  the 
Turkish  Monarchy  by  Mahomet  the  First — Siege  of 
Constantinople  by  Amurath  the  Second 

THE  conquest  and  monarchy  of  the  world  was  the  first 
object  of  the  ambition  of  Timoub.  To  live  in  the 
memory  and  esteem  of  future  ages  was  the  second 
wish  of  his  magnanimous  spirit.  All  the  civil  and  military  trans- 
’  actions  of  his  reign  were  diligently  recorded  in  the  journals  of  his 
secretaries1 ;  the  authentic  narrative  was  revised  by  the  persons 
best  informed  of  each  particular  transaction ;  and  it  is  believed 
in  the  empire  and  family  of  Timour  that  the  monarch  himself 
composed  the  commentaries 2  of  his  life  and  the  institutions 3 

1  These  journals  were  oomxnunioated  to  Sherefeddin,  or  Cherefeddin  Ali,  a 
native  of  Yezd,  who  oompoeed  in  the  Persian  language  a  history  of  Timour  Beg 
[entitled  Zaf&r  Nama  =  Book  of  Victory]  which  has  been  translated  into  Frenoh  by 
M.  Petis  de  la  Croix  (Paris,  1722,  in  4  vols.  12mo),  and  has  always  been  my  faith* 
ful  guide.  [Translated  into  English  under  the  title,  The  History  of  Timur  Beg  (in 
2  vols.)  1728.]  His  geography  and  chronology  are  wonderfully  aoourate ;  and  he  may 
be  trusted  for  public  facts,  though  he  servilely  praises  the  virtue  and  fortune  of  the 
hero.  Timour’s  attention  to  procure  intelligence  from  his  own  and  foreign  countries 
may  be  seen  in  the  Institutions,  p.  215,  217,  349,  851.  [There  is  an  older  Life  of 
Timur,  bearing  -  the  same  title  as  that  of  Sheref  ad-Din  (Book  of  Victory).  It  was 
written  by  Nizam  Shami,  at  the  command  of  Timur  himself.  The  work  has  never 
been  published,  but  an  edition  is  promised  by  Professor  E.  Denison  Boss  from  a 
Ms.  in  the  British  Museum  dated  1484.  See  note  in  Skrine  and  Boss,  The  Heart 
of  Asia,  p.  168.] 

3  These  commentaries  are  yet  unknown  in  Europe ;  but  Mr.  .White  gives  some 
hope  that  they  may  be  imported  and  translated  by  his  friend  Major  Davy,  who  had 
read  in  the  East  this  “  minute  and  faithful  narrative  of  an  interesting  and  eventful 
period  [See  Appendix  1.] 

8 1  am  ignorant  whether  the  original  institution,  in  the  Turkish  or  Mogul 
language,  be  still  extant.  The  Persio  version,  with  an  English  translation  and 
most  valuable  index,  was  published  (Oxford,  1788,  in  4to)  by  the  joint  labours  of 
Major  Davy  and  Mr.  White,  the  Arabic  professor.  This  work  haB  been  since  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Persio  into  Frenoh  (Paris,  1787)  by  M.  LanglAs,  a  learned  Orientalist, 
who  has  added  the  Life  of  Timour  and  many  ourious  notes. 
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of  his  government.4 *  But  these  cares  were  ineffectual  for  the 
preservation  of  his  fame,  and  these  precious  memorials  in  the 
Mogul  or  Persian  language  were  concealed  from  the  world,  or 
at  least  from  the  knowledge  of  Europe.  The  nations  which  he 
vanquished  exercised  a  base  and  impotent  revenge ;  and  ignor¬ 
ance  has  long  repeated  the  tale  of  calumny,6  which  had  dis¬ 
figured  the  birth  and  character,  the  person,  and  even  the  name 
of  Tamerlane.9  Yet  his  real  merit  would  be  enhanced,  rather 
than  debased,  by  the  elevation  of  a  peasant  to  the  throne  of 
Asia ;  nor  can  his  lameness  be  a  theme  of  reproach,  unless  he 
had  the  weakness  to  blush  at  a  natural,  or  perhaps  an  honour¬ 
able,  infirmity. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Moguls,  who  held  the  indefeasible  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  he  was  doubtless  a  rebel-subject ; 
yet  he  sprang  from  the  noble  tribe  of  Berlass :  his  fifth  ancestor, 
Carashar  Nevian,  had  been  the  vizir  of  Zagatai,  in  his  new 
realm  of  Transoxiana ;  and,  in  the  ascent  of  some  generations, 
the  branch  of  Timour  is  confounded,  at  least  by  the  females,7 
with  the  Imperial  stem.8  He  was  born  forty  miles  to  the 


4  Shaw  All  am,  the  present  Mogul,  reads,  values,  bat  cannot  imitate,  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  his  great  ancestor.  The  English  translator  relies  on  their  internal  evi¬ 
dence;  but,  if  any  suspicions  should  arise  of  fraud  and  fiction,  they  will  not  be 
dispelled  by  Major  Davy’s  letter.  The  Orientals  have  never  cultivated  the  art  of 
criticism;  the  patronage  of  a  prince,  less  honourable  perhaps,  is  not  less  lucrative 
than  that  of  a  bookseller ;  nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible  that  a  Persian,  the  real 
author,  should  renounce  the  credit,  to  raise  the  value  and  prioe,  of  the  work. 

•The  original  of  the  tale  is  found  in  the  following  work,  which  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  florid  elegance  of  style :  Ahmedis  Arab&iadae  (Ahmed  Ebn  Arab- 
■baw)  Vitae  et  Rerum  gestarum  Timuri.  Arabics  et  Latins .  Edidit  Samuel 
Benricue  Manger .  Franequ&raet  1767,  2  tom.  in  4 to.  This  Syrian  author  is 
ever  a  malicious  and  often  an  ignorant  enemy ;  the  very  titles  of  his  ohapters  are 
injurious ;  as  how  the  wicked,  as  how  the  impious,  as  how  the  viper,  <&o.  The 
copious  article  of  Timur,  in  Bibliothdque  Orientals,  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  as 
d’Herbelot  indifferently  draws  his  materials  (p.  877-888)  from  Khondemir  Ebn 
Scbonnah,  and  the  Lebtarikh. 

*  Demir  or  Timour  [Timur]  signifies,  in  the  Turkish  language,  iron ;  and  Beg 
is  the  appellation  of  a  lord  or  prinoe.  By  the  change  of  a  letter  or  accent  it  is 
changed  into  Lenc  [Lang]  or  lame ;  and  a  European  corruption  oonfounds  the  two 
voids  in  the  name  of  Tamerlane.  [Timur’s  lameness  was  due  to  an  arrow  wound 
is  the  foot,  received  in  a  battle  in  Sistan,  when  he  was  oonquering  the  countries 
south  of  the  Oxus,  before  he  won  Transoxiana.] 

7  After  relating  some  false  and  foolish  tales  of  Timour  Lenc ,  Arabshah  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  speak  truth,  and  to  own  him  for  a  kinsman  of  Zingis,  per  mulieres  (as  he 
peevishly  adds)  laqueos  Satan®  (pars  i.  c.  i.  p.  25).  The  testimony  of  Abulghasi 
Shan  (p.  ii.  c.  5,  p.  v.  o.  4)  is  dear,  unquestionable  and  decisive.  [M.  Cahun  also 
agrees  that  the  claim  to  connexion  with  the  family  of  Chingiz  was  justified.] 

8  According  to  one  of  the  pedigrees,  the  fourth  ancestor  of  Zingis,  and  the  ninth 
of  Timour,  were  brothers ;  and  they  agreed  that  the  posterity  of  the  elder  should 

soeoeed  to  the  dignity  of  Khan,  and  that  the  descendants  of  the  younger  should  fill 
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sooth  of  Samarcand,  in  the  village  of  Sebzar,9  in  the  fruitful 
territory  of  Cash,  of  which  his  fathers  were  the  hereditary 
chiefs,  as  well  as  of  a  toman  of  ten  thousand  horse.10  His 
u.D.  Isas]  birth11  was  cast  on  one  of  those  periods  of  anarchy  which 
announce  the  fall  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties  and  open  a  new  field 
to  adventurous  ambition.  The  khans  of  Zagatai  were  extinct ; 
the  emirs  aspired  to  independence;  and  their  domestic  feuds 
could  only  be  suspended  by  the  oonquest  and  tyranny  of  the 
[jaM  khans  of  Kashgar,  who  with  an  army  of  Getes  or  Calmucks,u 
invaded  the  Transoxian  kingdom.  From  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age  Timour  had  entered  the  field  of  action ;  in  the  twenty- 
fifth,  he  stood  forth  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  u ;  and  the 
eyes  and  wishes  of  the  people  were  turned  towards  an  hero 

the  office  oi  their  minister  and  general.  This  tradition  was  at  least  convenient  to 
justify  the  first  steps  of  Timour’s  ambition  (Institutions,  p.  24,  25,  from  the  Ms. 
fragments  of  Timoor’s  History). 

9  [Not  Sebzewar  bat  Shehr-i-sebz.  The  provinoe  of  Eesh  had  been  given  as  a 
fief  to  Taragai,  Timur’s  father,  by  Kazghan,  the  emir  or  governor  of  Transoxiana.] 

10  See  the  preface  of  Sherefeddin,  and  Abnlfeda’s  Geography  (Chorasmiee,  Ac. 
Desoriptio,  p.  60,  61),  in  the  3d  volume  of  Hudson’s  Minor  Greek  Geographers. 
[Timur’s  family,  the  Barlas,  belonged  to  the  olan  of  the  Kurikan  (or  Kureken),  a 
Turkish  olan  mentioned  in  one  of  the  old  Turkish  inscriptions  of  a.d.  733  (see 
above,  vol.  iv.  p.  575).  Thus  Timur  was  a  Turk  not  a  Mongol.  Cp.  Oahun,  Intr. 
k  Thistoire  de  l’Asie,  p.  444-445.] 

11  See  his  nativity  in  Dr.  Hyde  (Syntagma  Dissertat.  tom.  ii.  p.  466),  as  it  was 
oast  by  the  astrologers  of  his  grandson  Ulugh  Beg.  He  was  bom  a.d.  1336,  9th 
April,  11°  57 '  P.  M.  lat.  36.  I  know  not  whether  they  oan  prove  the  great  conjunction 
of  the  planets  from  whence,  like  other  conquerors  and  prophets,  Timour  derived 
the  surname  of  Saheb  Reran,  or  master  of  the  conjunctions  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  878). 
[Ulugh  Beg  founded  his  observatory  at  Samarcand  in  1428.  The  “  Gurganian  ” 
astronomical  tables  were  calculated  there.] 

18  In  the  institutions  of  Timour,  these  subjects  of  the  Ehan  of  Kashgar  are  moat 
improperly  Btyled  Ouzbegs,  or  Uzbeks,  a  name  whioh  belongs  to  another  branch 
and  country  of  Tartars  (Abulghazi,  p.  v.  o.  5  ;  p.  vii.  o.  5).  Gould  I  be  sure  that 
this  word  is  in  the  Turkish  original,  I  would  boldly  pronounce  that  the  Institutions 
were  framed  a  century  after  the  death  of  Timour,  sinoe  the  establishment  of  the 
Uzbeks  in  Transoxiana.  [The  people  of  the  Kirghiz  steppes  now  came  to  be 
known  as  Uzbegs,  and  the  reading  in  Timur’s  Institutes  is  quite  genuine.  Gibbon, 
with  othere,  probably  thought  the  Jata  were  Getae.  It  is  like  the  inveterate  mis¬ 
take  (into  whioh  he  also  falls)  of  confounding  the  Goths  with  the  Getae  (who  were 
Dacians).  Jata  iB  regularly  used  for  Mogolistan  in  the  Zafar  Nama.  It  is  a  nick¬ 
name,  meaning  “  ne’er-do-well,”  applied  to  Central  Asian  Mongols  by  their 
neighbours.  Petis  da  la  Croix  translated  it  Geta.] 

13  [Timur  had  not  entered  the  field  of  aotion  so  early.  He  says  in  his  Memoirs 
that  from  the  age  of  twelve  he  could  receive  his  visitors  with  dignity.  At  eighteen 
he  was  a  good  knight,  skilled  in  the  science  of  venery,  and  amused  himself  with 
reading  pious  books,  playing  chess,  and  exeroising  himself  in  arms.  At  twenty- 
two,  we  find  him  taking  part  (a.d.  1458)  in  an  expedition  of  Kazghan  the  emir 
against  the  Iranians  of  Khorasan.  On  Kazghan’s  death,  Timur  (by  the  advice  of 
the  religious  orders  of  Islam)  supported  the  Cb&gatay  sultan  Taghlak-Timur,  who 
first  made  him  emir  of  Transoxiana,  and  then  deposed  him  in  favour  of  his  own  son. 
Then  Timur  took  to  the  desert.] 
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who  suffered  in  their  cause.  The  chiefs  of  the  law  and  of  the 
army  had  pledged  their  salvation  to  support  him  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes ;  but  in  the  hour  of  danger  they  were  silent 
and  afraid ;  and,  after  waiting  seven  days  on  the  hills  of  Samar- 
cand,  he  retreated  to  the  desert  with  only  sixty  horsemen. 

The  fugitives  were  overtaken  by  a  thousand  Getes,  whom  he 
repulsed  with  incredible  slaughter,  and  his  enemies  were  forced 
to  exclaim,  “  Timour  is  a  wonderful  man ;  fortune  and  the 
divine  favour  are  with  him  ”.  But  in  this  bloody  action  his  own 
followers  were  reduced  to  ten,  a  number  which  was  soon  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  desertion  of  three  Carizmians.14  He  wandered  in 
the  desert  with  his  wife,  seven  companions,  and  four  horses ; 
sod  sixty-two  days  was  he  plunged  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  from 
whence  he  escaped  by  his  own  courage  and  the  remorse  of  the 
oppressor.  After  swimming  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the 
Jihoon,  or  Oxus,  he  led  during  some  months  the  life  of  a  vagrant 
sod  outlaw,  on  the  borders  of  the  adjacent  states.  But  his  fame 
ihone  brighter  in  adversity ;  he  learned  to  distinguish  the  friends 
of  his  person,  the  associates  of  his  fortune,  and  to  apply  the 
rations  characters  of  men  for  their  advantage,  and  above  all  for 
his  own.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Timour  was  suc¬ 
cessively  joined  by  the  parties  of  his  confederates,  who  anxiously 
sought  him  in  the  desert ;  nor  can  I  refuse  to  describe,  in  his 
pathetic  simplicity,  one  of  their  fortunate  encounters.  He  pre¬ 
sented  himself  as  a  guide  to  three  chiefs,  who  were  at  the  head 
of  seventy  horse.  “  When  their  eyes  fell  upon  me,”  says  Timour, 

“they  were  overwhelmed  with  joy ;  and  they  alighted  from  their 
horses ;  and  they  came  and  kneeled ;  and  they  kissed  my  stirrup. 

1  also  came  down  from  my  horse,  and  took  each  of  them  in  my 
anus.  And  I  put  my  turban  on  the  head  of  the  first  chief ;  and 
my  girdle,  rich  in  jewels  and  wrought  with  gold,  I  bound  on 
the  loins  of  the  second ;  and  the  third  I  clothed  in  my  own  coat. 

And  they  wept  and  I  wept  also ;  and  the  hour  of  prayer  was 
arrived  and  we  prayed.  And  we  mounted  our  horses  and  came 
to  my  dwelling ;  and  I  collected  my  people  and  made  a  feast.” 

His  trusty  bands  were  soon  increased  by  the  bravest  of  the 
tribes;  he  led  them  against  a  superior  foe;  and  after  some 
ruissitudes  of  war  the  Getes  were  finally  driven  from  the  king.  tu*beg«] 

'*  (Tunar  himself  says  he  had  ten  left ;  Sheraf  ad-Dtn  says  seven.  The  name  of 
Tumir’i  brave  wile,  who  was  with  him  throughout  his  adventures,  was  Oljai.] 
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dom  of  Transoxiana.  He  had  done  much  for  his  own  glory ; 
but  mnch  remained  to  be  done,  much  art  to  be  exerted,  and 
some  blood  to  be  spilt,  before  he  could  teach  his  equals  to  obey 
him  as  their  master.  The  birth  and  power  of  emir  Honssein 
compelled  him  to  accept  a  vicious  and  unworthy  colleague, 
whose  sister  was  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives.  Their  onion 
was  short  and  jealous ;  but  the  policy  of  Timour,  in  their  fre¬ 
quent  quarrels,  exposed  his  rival  to  the  reproach  of  injustice 
and  perfidy ;  and,  after  a  small  defeat,  Honssein  was  slain  by 
some  sagacious  friends,  who  presumed,  for  the  last  time,  to  dis¬ 
obey  the  commands  of  their  lord .  At  the  age  of  thirty-four,15  and 
in  a  general  diet,  or  couroultai,  he  was  invested  with  Imperial 
rtzwjttat  command ;  but  he  affected  to  revere  the  house  of  Zingis ;  and, 
gowned  at  while  the  emir  Timour  reigned  over  Zagatai  and  the  East,  a 
ISftf-l  nomina^  khan  served  as  a  private  officer  in  the  armies  of  his 
servant.  A  fertile  kingdom,  five  hundred  miles  in  length  and 
in  breadth,  might  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  a  subject ;  but 
Timour  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  world ;  and  before  his 
death  the  crown  of  Zagatai  was  one  of  the  twenty-seven  crowns 
which  he  had  placed  on  his  head.  Without  expatiating  on  the 
victories  of  thirty-five  campaigns ;  without  describing  the  lines 
of  march,  which  he  repeatedly  traced  over  the  continent  of  Asia ; 
I  shall  briefly  represent  his  conquests  in  I.  Persia,  H.  Tartary, 
and  III.  India 15 ;  and  from  thence  proceed  to  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  narrative  of  his  Ottoman  war. 

His  con-  I.  For  every  war,  a  motive  of  safety  or  revenge,  of  honour 
Sto'hoo or  zeal,  of  right  or  convenience,  may  be  readily  found  in  the 
I'd! jurisprudence  of  conquerors.  No  sooner  had  Timour  re-united 
toonquert  *°  *be  patrimony  of  Zagatai  the  dependent  countries  of  Carizme 
a»nhvD.  aQd  Candahar,  than  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  kingdoms 
18811  of  Iran  or  Persia.  From  the  Oxus  to  the  Tigris  that  extensive 
country  was  left  without  a  lawful  sovereign  since  the  death  of 
Abousaid,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  great  Holacou.17 

15  The  1st  book  of  Sherefeddin  is  employed  on  the  private  life  of  the  hero ;  aod 
he  himself,  or  his  secretary  (Institutions,  p.  3-77),  enlarges  with  pleasure  on  the 
thirteen  designs  and  enterprises  which  most  truly  constitute  his  personal  merit. 
It  even  shines  through  the  dark  colouring  of  Arabshah,  p.  i.  o.  1-12. 

10  The  conquests  of  Persia,  Tartary  and  India,  are  represented  in  the  iid  and 
iiid  books  of  Sherefeddin,  and  by  Arabshah,  o.  13-56.  Consult  the  excellent  Indexes 
to  the  Institutions. 

17  [Rather  Mus&  a.d.  1386;  Abfi  Sa’Id  reigned  1816-1885.  See  Lane- Poole, 
Mohammedan  Dynasties,  p.  220.] 
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Peace  and  justice  had  been  banished  from  the  land  above  forty 
years  ;  and  the  Mogul  invader  might  seem  to  listen  to  the  cries 
of  an  oppressed  people.  Their  petty  tyrants  might  have  opposed 
him  with  confederate  arms ;  they  separately  stood  and  succes¬ 
sively  fell ;  and  the  difference  of  their  fate  was  only  marked  by 
the  promptitude  of  submission  or  the  obstinacy  of  resistance. 
Ibrahim,  prince  of  Shirwan  or  Albania,  kissed  the  footstool  of 
the  Imperial  throne.  His  peace-offerings  of  silks,  horses,  and 
jewels  were  composed,  according  to  the  Tartar  fashion,  each 
article  of  nine  pieces ;  but  a  critical  spectator  observed  that  there 
were  only  eight  slaves.  “I  myself  am  the  ninth,”  replied 
Ibrahim,  who  was  prepared  for  the  remark ;  and  his  flattery  was 
rewarded  by  the  smile  of  Timour.18  Shah  Mansour,  prince  of 
Fars  or  the  proper  Persia,  was  one  of  the  least  powerful,  but 
most  dangerous,  of  his  enemies.  In  a  battle  under  the  walls  of 
Shiraz,  he  broke,  with  three  or  four  thousand  soldiers,  the  coul 
or  main  body  of  thirty  thousand  horse,  where  the  emperor  fought 
in  person.  No  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  guards  remained 
near  the  standard  of  Timour ;  he  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  and 
received  on  his  helmet  two  weighty  strokes  of  a  scymetar ; 19 
the  Moguls  rallied ;  the  head  of  Mansour  was  thrown  at  his  feet, 
and  he  declared  his  esteem  of  the  valour  of  a  foe  by  extirpating 
all  the  males  of  so  intrepid  a  race.  From  Shiraz,  his  troops 
advanced  to  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  the  richness  and  weakness  of 
Ormuz90  were  displayed  in  an  annual  tribute  of  six  hundred 
thousand  dinars  of  gold.  Bagdad  was  no  longer  the  city  of  peace, 
the  seat  of  the  caliphs ;  but  the  noblest  conquest  of  Holacou 
could  not  be  overlooked  by  his  ambitious  successor.  The  whole 

»  The  reverence  of  the  Tartars  for  the  mysterious  number  of  nine  is  declared  by 
Afrniginuti  Khan,  who,  for  that  reason,  divides  his  Genealogical  History  into  nine 
parts. 

19  According  to  Arabshah  (p.  i.  c.  28,  p.  183),  the  coward  Timour  ran  away  to 
his  tent,  and  hid  himself  from  the  pursuit  of  Shah  Mansour  under  the  women’s 
garments.  Perhaps  Sherefeddin  (1.  ii.  c.  25)  haB  magnified  his  oourage. 

*>  The  history  of  Ormuz  is  not  unlike  tnat  of  Tyre.  The  old  city,  on  the  oon- 
tineot,  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  and  renewed  [in  the  14th  cent.]  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  island  without  fresh  water  or  vegetation.  The  kingB  of  Ormuz,  rich  in  the 
Indian  trade  and  the  pearl  fishery,  possessed  large  territories  both  in  Persia  and 
Arabia ;  but  they  were  at  first  the  tributaries  of  the  sultans  of  Kerman,  and  at  last 
wert  delivered  (a.d.  1505)  by  the  Portuguese  tyrants  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own 
riiics  (Marco  Polo,  1.  i.  o.  15,  16,  fol.  7,  8 ;  Abulfeda  Geograph,  tabul.  xi.  p.  261, 
362 ;  an  original  Chronicle  of  Ormuz,  in  Texeira,  or  Stevens’  History  of  Persia, 
p.  376-416,  and  the  Itineraries  inserted  in  the  1st  volume  of  Bamusio ;  of  Ludovico 
Barthema  (1503),  fol.  167  ;  of  Andrea  Corsali  (1517),  fol.  202,  203;  and  of  Odoardo 
Barbessa  (in  1516),  fol.  315-318). 
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course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  from  the  mouth  to  the  sources 
of  those  rivers,  was  reduced  to  his  obedience.  He  entered 
Edessa ;  and  the  Turkmans  of  the  black  sheep  were  chastised 
for  the  sacrilegious  pillage  of  a  caravan  of  Mecca.  In  the 
mountains  of  Georgia,  the  native  Christians  still  braved  the 
law  and  the  sword  of  Mahomet ;  by  three  expeditions  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  merit  of  the  gazie,  or  holy  war ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Teflis  became  his  proselyte  and  friend, 
n.  of  H.  A  just  retaliation  might  be  urged  for  the  invasion  of 

a.d.uio-  '  Turkestan,  or  the  Eastern  Tartary.  The  dignity  of  Timour 
could  not  endure  the  impunity  of  the  Gotes ;  he  passed  the 
Sihoon,  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar,  and  marched  seven 
times  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  His  most  distant  camp 
was  two  months’  journey,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  leagues 
to  the  north-east  of  Samarcand  ;  and  his  emirs,  who  traversed 
the  river  Irtish,  engraved  in  the  forests  of  Siberia  a  rude 
memorial  of  their  exploits.  The  conquest  of  Kipzak,  or  the 
Western  Tartary,*1  was  founded  on  the  double  motive  of  aiding 
u.D.uit]  the  distressed  and  chastising  the  ungrateful.  ToctamiBh,  a 
fugitive  prince,  was  entertained  and  protected  in  his  court ;  the 
ambassadors  of  Aurnss  Khan  were  dismissed  with  an  haughty 
denial,  and  followed  on  the  same  day  by  the  armies  of  Zagatai ; 
and  their  success  established  Toctamish  in  the  Mogul  empire 
(a.d.  urn)  of  the  North.  But,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  the  new  khan 
forgot  the  merits  and  the  strength  of  his  benefactor,  the  base 
usurper,  as  he  deemed  him,  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  house  of 
[a.d.  188T)  Zingis.  Through  the  gates  of  Derbend,  he  entered  Persia  at 

11  Arabshah  had  travelled  into  Kipzak,  and  aoqnired  a  singular  knowledge  of 
the  geography,  cities,  and  revolutions  of  that  northern  region  (p.  i.  c.  45-49).  [The 
position  of  Toktamish  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  the  rulers  of  the  Golden  Horde.  Orda,  the  eldest  son  of  Juji  (eldest  son  of 
Ghingiz  Khan)  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  rule  over  the  tribes  north  of  the 
Jaxartes.  The  tribes  of  the  Western  Kipchak  (the  regions  of  the  Volga  and  Ural, 
north  of  the  Caspian)  had  been  conquered  by  Batu,  a  younger  son  of  Juji  [see  above, 
pp.  15, 16).  Tuka-Timur,  another  son,  ruled  over  Great  Bulgaria  on  tne  Middle 
Volga ;  and  a  fourth,  named  Shayban,  was  lord  of  the  Kirghiz  Kazaks,  in  Siberia, 
to  the  north  of  Orda’s  land.  The  tribes  ruled  over  by  all  these  brothers  and  their 
descendants  were  included  under  the  “  Golden  Horde,"  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  Sir  Orda,  the  golden  camp  of  the  Khan.  The  tribes  under  the  line  of  Orda 
were  called  the  White  Horde ;  and  the  Khans  of  this  line  were  nominally  the  head 
of  the  family.  The  tribes  subject  to  Batu's  line  were  the  Blue  Horde,  and  they 
were  far  the  most  important.  The  line  of  Batu  came  to  an  end  in  1358,  and  after 
twenty  years  of  anarohy  Toktamish  won  the  Khanate  with  Timur’s  help  in  1376. 
TGktamish  was  a  descendant  of  Orda,  and  had  won  the  lordship  of  the  White  Horde 
in  1376.  Under  him  the  Khanate  of  the  Golden  Horde  reasserted  itself  in  Russia, 
and  Moscow  was  burned  in  1382.] 
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the  head  of  ninety  thousand  horse;  with  the  innumerable 
forces  of  Kipzak,  Bulgaria,  Circassia,  and  Bussia,  he  passed  the 
Sihoon,  burnt  the  palaces  of  Timour,  and  compelled  him, 
amidst  the  winter  snows,  to  contend  for  Samarcand  and  his 
life.  After  a  mild  expostulation,  and  a  glorious  victory,  the  otxipuk. 
emperor  resolved  on  revenge  ;  and  by  the  east  and  the  west  of  a.d.ubo-0' 
the  Caspian  and  the  Volga,  he  twice  invaded  Kipzak  with  such1996 
mighty**  powers  that  thirteen  miles  were  measured  from  his 
right  to  his  left  wing.  In  a  march  of  five  months,  they  rarely 
beheld  the  footsteps  of  man  ;  and  their  daily  subsistence  was 
often  trusted  to  the  fortune  of  the  chase.  At  length  the  armies 
encountered  each  other ;  but  the  treachery  of  the  standard- 
bearer,  who,  in  the  heat  of  action,  reversed  the  Imperial 
standard  of  Kipzak,  determined  the  victory  of  the  Zagatais ;  u.D.  uni 
and  Toctamish  (I  speak  the  language  of  the  Institutions)  gave 
the  tribe  of  Toushi  to  the  wind  of  desolation.**  He  fled  to 
the  Christian  duke  of  Lithuania;  again  returned  to  the  banks  (Flight  of 
of  the  Volga  ;  and,  after  fifteen  battles  with  a  domestic  rival,  SsibSi!? 
at  last  perished  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  The  pursuit  of  a  flying  A  D  18981 
enemy  carried  Timour  into  the  tributary  provinces  of  Bussia  ; 
a  duke  of  the  reigning  family  was  made  prisoner  amidst  the 
ruins  of  his  capital ;  and  Yeletz,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance 
of  the  Orientals,  might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  genuine 
metropolis  of  the  nation.  Moscow  trembled  at  the  approach 
of  the  Tartar,  and  the  resistance  would  have  been  feeble,  since 
the  hopes  of  the  Bussians  were  placed  in  a  miraculous  image 
of  the  Virgin,  to  whose  protection  they  ascribed  the  casual 
and  voluntary  retreat  of  the  conqueror.  Ambition  and  prudence 
recalled  him  to  the  south,  the  desolate  country  was  exhausted, 
and  the  Mogul  soldiers  were  enriched  with  an  immense  spoil 
of  precious  furs,  of  linen  of  Antioch,*4  and  of  ingots  of  gold  and 


**  [Timur  routed  Toktamish  in  1891  at  Urtupa,  and  in  1396  on  the  Terek.  By 
tins  destroying  the  power  of  the  Khanate  of  the  Golden  Horde,  Timur  involuntarily 
delivered  Russia.] 

°  Institutions  of  Timour,  p.  123, 126.  Mr.  White,  the  editor,  beetowB  some 
animadversion  on  the  superficial  account  of  Sherefeddin  (1.  iii.  o.  12-14),  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  designs  of  Timour,  and  the  true  springs  of  action.  [M.  Charmoy 
contributed  to  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Aoademy  of  St.  Petersburg  an 
important  account  of  these  campaigns  of  Timur.] 

*  The  furs  of  Bussia  are  more  credible  than  the  ingots.  But  the  linen  of 
Antioch  has  never  been  famous ;  and  Antioch  was  in  ruins.  I  suspect  that  it  was 
some  manufacture  of  Europe,  which  the  Hanse  merchants  had  imported  by  the  way 
of  NovogonxL 
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silver  *  On  the  banks  of  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  he  received  an 
humble  deputation  from  the  consuls  and  merchants  of  Egypt,0 
Venice,  Genoa,  Catalonia,  and  Biscay,  who  occupied  the  com¬ 
merce  and  city  of  Tana,  or  Azoph,  at  the  month  of  the  river. 
They  offered  their  gifts,  admired  his  magnificence,  and  trusted 
his  royal  word.  But  the  peaceful  visit  of  an  emir,  who  ex¬ 
plored  the  state  of  the  magazines  and  harbour,  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  destructive  presence  of  the  Tartars.  The  city 
was  reduced  to  ashes ;  the  Moslems  were  pillaged  and  dismissed ; 
but  all  the  Christians  who  had  not  fled  to  their  ships  were  con¬ 
demned  either  to  death  or  slavery.87  Revenge  prompted  him 
to  burn  the  cities  of  Serai  and  Astrachan,  the  monuments  of 
rising  civilisation ;  and  his  vanity  proclaimed  that  he  had 
penetrated  to  the  region  of  perpetual  daylight,  a  strange  pheno¬ 
menon,  which  authorised  his  Mahometan  doctors  to  dispense 
with  the  obligation  of  evening  prayer.88 
ni.  ot  in.  When  Timour  first  proposed  to  his  princes  and  emirs 

the  invasion  of  India  or  Hindostan 89  he  was  answered  by  a 

1309  * 

murmur  of  discontent :  “  The  rivers  !  and  the  mountains  and 
deserts !  and  the  soldiers  clad  in  armour !  and  the  elephants, 
destroyers  of  men  !  ”  But  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  was 
more  dreadful  than  all  these  terrors ;  and  his  superior  reason 

u  M.  Levetqoe  (Hist,  de  Baade,  tom.  ii.  p.  347.  Vie  de  Timour,  p.  64-67,  be- 
fore  the  Frenoh  version  of  the  Institutes)  has  corrected  the  error  of  Sherefeddin, 
end  marked  the  true  limit  of  Timonr's  conquests.  HiB  arguments  are  superfluous, 
and  a  simple  appeal  to  the  Russian  annals  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Moscow,  which 
six  yearn  before  had  been  taken  by  Toctamish  [a.d.  1382],  escaped  the  arms  of  at 
more  formidable  invader. 

36  An  Egyptian  consul  from  Grand  Cairo  is  mentioned  in  Barbaro*B  voyage  to 
Tana  in  1436,  after  the  city  had  been  rebuilt  (Ramusio,  tom.  ii.  foL  92). 

97  The  sack  of  Azoph  is  described  by  Sherefeddin  (1.  iii.  o.  55),  and  much  more 
particularly  by  the  author  of  an  Italian  chronicle  (Andreas  de  Redusiis  de  Quero, 
in  Chron.  Tarvisiano,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.  xix.  p.  802-805). 
He  had  conversed  with  the  Mianis,  two  Venetian  brothers,  one  of  whom  had  been 
sent  a  deputy  to  the  oamp  of  Timour,  and  the  other  had  lost  at  Azoph  three  goni; 
and  12,000  ducats.  [After  the  disintegration  of  the  Golden  Horde  by  Timur,  the 
house  of  Tuka-Timur  (Bee  above,  note  21)  begins  to  come  into  prominence.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  house  established  the  three  Khanates  of  Kazan,  the  Crimea,  and 
Kazimov.] 

88  Sherefeddin  only  says  (1.  iii.  c.  13)  that  the  rays  of  the  setting,  and  those  ot 
the  rising,  sun  were  scaroely  separated  by  any  interval :  a  problem  which  may  bo 
solved  in  the  latitude  of  Moscow  (the  56th  degree)  with  the  aid  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis  and  a  long  summer  twilight.  But  a  day  of  forty  days  (Khondemir  apud 
d’Herbelot,  p.  880)  would  rigorously  confine  ns  within  the  polar  circle. 

39  For  the  Indian  war,  see  the  Institutions  (p.  129-139),  the  fourth  book  of  Shere* 
feddin,  and  the  history  of  Ferishta  (in  Dow,  voL  ii.  p.  1-20),  which  throws  a  general 
light  on  the  affairs  of  Hindostan. 
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was  convinced  that  an  enterprise  of  such  tremendous  aspect 
was  safe  and  easy  in  the  execution.  He  was  informed  by  his 
spies  of  the  weakness  and  anarchy  of  Hindostan ;  the  soubahs 
of  the  provinces  had  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion  ;  and  the 
perpetual  infancy  of  sultan  Mahmoud  was  despised  even  in 
the  harem  of  Delhi.  The  Mogul  army  moved  in  three  great 
divisions  ;  and  Timour  observes  with  pleasure  that  the  ninety- 
two  squadrons  of  a  thousand  horse  most  fortunately  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  ninety-two  names  or  epithets  of  the  prophet 
Mahomet.  Between  the  Jihoon  and  the  Indus,  they  crossed 
one  of  the  ridges  of  mountains,  which  are  styled  by  the  Arabian 
geographers  the  Stony  Girdles  of  the  Earth.  The  highland 
robbers  were  subdued  or  extirpated ;  but  great  numbers  of 
men  and  horses  perished  in  the  snow;  the  emperor  himself 
was  let  down  a  precipice  on  a  portable  scaffold ;  the  ropes  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits  in  length ;  and,  before  he  could 
reach  the  bottom,  this  dangerous  operation  was  five  times  re¬ 
peated.  Timour  crossed  the  Indus  at  the  ordinary  passage  of 
Attok ;  and  successively  traversed,  in  the  footsteps  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  Punjab,  or  five  rivers,30  that  fall  into  the  master- 
stream.  From  Attok  to  Delhi  the  high  road  measures  no 
more  than  six  hundred  miles ;  but  the  two  conquerors  deviated 
to  the  south-east ;  and  the  motive  of  Timour  was  to  join  his 
grandson  who  had  achieved  by  his  command  the  conquest  of 
Moultan.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  the  Macedonian  hero  halted  and  wept;  the 
Mogul  entered  the  desert,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Batnir,  and 
stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Delhi,  a  great  and  flourishing 
city,  which  had  subsisted  three  centuries  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Mahometan  kings.  The  siege,  more  especially  of  the  u.d.  laae] 
castle,  might  have  been  a  work  of  time ;  but  he  tempted,  by 
the  appearance  of  weakness,  the  sultan  Mahmoud  and  his  vizir 
to  descend  into  the  plain,  with  ten  thousand  cuirassiers,  forty 
thousand  of  his  foot-guards,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
elephants,  whose  tusks  are  said  to  have  been  armed  with  sharp 
and  poisoned  daggers.  Against  these  monsters,  or  rather 
against  the  imagination  of  his  troops,  he  condescended  to  use 

w  The  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  the  five  eastern  branches  of  the  Indus,  have  been 
Laid  down  for  the  first  time  with  truth  and  aoooraoy  in  Major  BennelTs  incompar¬ 
able  map  of  Hindo3tan.  In  his  Critical  Memoir  he  illustrates  with  judgment  and 
learning  the  marches  of  Alexander  and  Timour. 
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some  extraordinary  precautions  of  fire  and  a  ditch,  of  iron 
spikes  and  a  rampart  of  bucklers ;  but  the  event  taught  the 
Moguls  to  smile  at  their  own  fears  ;  and,  as  soon  as  these  un¬ 
wieldy  animals  were  routed,  the  inferior  species  (the  men  of 
India)  disappeared  from  the  field.  Timour  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  the  capital  of  Hindostan  ;  and  admired,  with  a  view 
to  imitate,  the  architecture  of  the  stately  mosque ;  but  the 
order  or  licence  of  a  general  pillage  and  massacre  polluted  the 
festival  of  his  victory.  He  resolved  to  purify  his  soldiers  in 
the  blood  of  the  idolaters,  or  Gentoos,  who  still  surpass,  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  to  one,  the  numbers  of  the  Moslems.  In 
this  pious  design,  he  advanced  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  Delhi,  passed  the  Ganges,  fought  several  battles  by 
land  and  water,  and  penetrated  to  the  famous  rock  of  Coupele, 
the  statue  of  the  cow,  that  seems  to  discharge  the  mighty  river, 
whose  source  is  far  distant  among  the  mountains  of  Thibet.*1 
His  return  was  along  the  skirts  of  the  northern  hills ;  nor 
could  this  rapid  campaign  of  one  year  justify  the  strange  fore¬ 
sight  of  his  emirs  that  their  children  in  a  warm  climate  would 
degenerate  into  a  race  of  Hindoos. 

Ht>  war  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  that  Timour  was  in- 
SoiteaW  formed,  by  his  speedy  messengers,  of  the  disturbances  which 
uSoVt”'  had  arisen  on  the  confines  of  Georgia  and  Anatolia,  of  the  re- 
volt  of  the  Christians,  and  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  sultan 
tosamar0 B&j&zet.  His  vigour  of  mind  and  body  was  not  impaired  by 
i399dM»y]  sixty-three  years  and  innumerable  fatigues ;  and,  after  enjoying 
some  tranquil  months  in  the  palace  of  Samarcand,  he  proclaimed 
a  new  expedition  of  seven  years  into  the  western  countries  of 
Asia.*2  To  the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Indian  war,  he 
granted  the  choice  of  remaining  at  home  or  following  their 
prince ;  but  the  troops  of  all  the  provinces  and  kingdoms  of 
Persia  were  commanded  to  assemble  at  Ispahan  and  wait  the 

11  The  two  great  riven,  the  Ganges  and  Borrampooter  [Brahmapootra],  rice  in 
Thibet,  from  the  opposite  ridges  of  the  same  hills,  separate  from  each  other  to  the 
distance  of  1200  miles,  and,  after  a  winding  course  of  2000  miles,  again  meet  in  one 
point  near  the  gulf  of  Bengal.  Yet,  so  capricious  is  fame  that  the  Burram pooler 
is  a  late  discovery,  while  his  brother  Ganges  has  been  the  theme  of  ancient  and 
modem  story.  Coupele,  the  soene  of  Timour's  last  victory,  must  be  situate  near 
Loldong,  1100  miles  from  Calcutta;  and,  in  1774,  a  British  camp!  (Bonn ell’s  Me¬ 
moir,  p.  7,  59,  90,  91,  99). 

®  See  the  institutions,  p.  141,  to  the  end  of  the  1st  book,  and  Sherefeddin  (l.  v. 
c.  1-16),  to  the  entranoe  of  Timour  into  Syria. 
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arrival  of  the  Imperial  standard.  It  was  first  directed  against 
the  Christians  of  Georgia,  who  were  strong  only  in  their  rocks, 
their  castles,  and  the  winter-season ;  but  these  obstacles  were 
overcome  by  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  Timonr ;  the  rebels 
submitted  to  the  tribute  or  the  Koran ;  and,  if  both  religions 
boasted  of  their  martyrs,  that  name  is  more  justly  due  to  the 
Christian  prisoners,  who  were  offered  the  choice  of  abjuration 
or  death.  On  his  descent  from  the  hills,  the  emperor  gave 
audience  to  the  first  ambassadors  of  Bajazet,  and  opened  the 
hostile  correspondence  of  complaints  and  menaces,  which  fer¬ 
mented  two  years  before  the  final  explosion.  Between  two 
jealous  and  haughty  neighbours,  the  motives  of  quarrel  will 
seldom  be  wanting.  The  Mogul  and  Ottoman  conquests  now 
touched  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erzerum  and  the 
Euphrates ;  nor  had  the  doubtful  limit  been  ascertained  by  time 
and  treaty.  Each  of  these  ambitious  monarchs  might  accuse 
his  rival  of  violating  his  territory,  of  threatening  his  vassals, 
and  protecting  his  rebels;  and,  by  the  name  of  rebels,  each 
understood  the  fugitive  princes,  whose  kingdoms  he  had  usurped 
and  whose  life  or  liberty  he  implacably  pursued.  The  resem¬ 
blance  of  character  was  still  more  dangerous  than  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  interest ;  and,  in  their  victorious  career,  Timour  was 
impatient  of  an  equal,  and  Bajazet  was  ignorant  of  a  superior. 
The  first  epistle  88  of  the  Mogul  emperor  must  have  provoked 
instead  of  reconciling  the  Turkish  sultan,  whose  family  and 
nation  he  affected  to  despise.84  “  Dost  thou  not  know  that  the 
greatest  part  of  Asia  is  subject  to  our  arms  and  our  laws  ?  that 
our  invincible  forces  extend  from  one  sea  to  the  other  ?  that 
the  potentates  of  the  earth  form  a  line  before  our  gate  ?  and 
that  we  have  compelled  Fortune  herself  to  watch  over  the 
prosperity  of  our  empire  ?  What  is  the  foundation  of  thy  in¬ 
solence  and  folly  ?  Thou  has  fought  some  battles  in  the  woods 

uWe  have  three  oopiee  ol  theea  hostile  epistles  in  the  Institutions  (p.  147),  in 
Bbenfeddin  (1.  v.  o.  14),  and  in  Arabehah  (tom.  ii.  o.  19,  p.  188-201),  which  agree 
*itb  etch  other  in  the  spirit  end  substance,  rather  than  in  the  style.  It  i a  probable 
'feat  they  have  .been  translated,  with  various  latitude,  from  the  Turkish  original  into 
the  Arabic  and  Persian  tongues.  [The  genuineness  of  these  letters  is  doubtful.] 

14  The  Mogul  emir  distinguishes  himself  and  his  countrymen  by  the  name  of 
T«rfe#,  and  stigmatizes  the  race  and  nation  of  Bajazet  with  the  less  honourable 
tptthet  of  Turkmans .  Yet  I  do  not  understand  how  the  Ottomans  could  be  deeoendea 
from  *  Turkman  sailor ;  those  inland  shepherds  were  so  remote  from  the  sea  and 
*11  maritime  affairs. 
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of  Anatolia ;  contemptible  trophies !  Thou  hast  obtained  some 
victories  over  the  Christians  of  Europe ;  thy  sword  was  blessed 
by  the  apostle  of  God ;  and  thy  obedience  to  the  precept  of  the 
Koran,  in  waging  war  against  the  infidels,  is  the  sole  considera¬ 
tion  that  prevents  us  from  destroying  thy  country,  the  frontier 
and  bulwark  of  the  Moslem  world.  Be  wise  in  time;  re¬ 
flect  ;  repent ;  and  avert  the  thunder  of  our  vengeance,  which 
is  yet  suspended  over  thy  head.  Thou  art  no  more  than 
a  pismire;  why  wilt  thou  seek  to  provoke  the  elephants? 
Alas !  they  will  trample  thee  under  their  feet.”  In  his  replies, 
Bajazet  poured  forth  the  indignation  of  a  soul  which  was  deeply 
stung  by  such  unusual  contempt.  After  retorting  the  basest 
reproaches  on  the  thief  and  rebel  of  the  desert,  the  Ottoman 
recapitulates  his  boasted  victories  in  Iran,  Touran,  and  the 
Indies ;  and  labours  to  prove  that  Timour  had  never  triumphed, 
unless  by  his  own  perfidy  and  the  vices  of  his  foes.  “  Thy 
armies  are  innumerable :  be  they  so ;  but  what  are  the  arrows 
of  the  flying  Tartar  against  the  scymetars  and  battle-axes  of 
my  firm  and  invincible  Janizaries  ?  I  will  guard  the  princes 
who  have  implored  my  protection;  seek  them  in  my  tents. 
The  citieB  of  Arzingan  and  Erzeroum  are  mine ;  and,  unless 
the  tribute  be  duly  paid,  I  will  demand  the  arrears  under  the 
walls  of  Tauris  and  Sultania.”  The  ungovernable  rage  of  the 
Sultan  at  length  betrayed  him  to  an  insult  of  a  more  domestic 
kind :  “  If  I  fly  horn  my  arms,”  said  he,  “  may  my  wives  be 
thrice  divorced  from  my  bed ;  but,  if  thou  hast  not  courage  to 
meet  me  in  the  field,  mayest  thou  again  receive  thy  wives  after 
they  have  thrice  endured  the  embraces  of  a  stranger  Any 
violation,  by  word  or  deed,  of  the  secrecy  of  the  harem  is  an 
unpardonable  offence  among  the  Turkish  nations®;  and  the 
political  quarrel  of  the  two  monarchs  was  embittered  by  private 
and  personal  resentment.  Yet  in  his  first  expedition  Timour 

35  Aooording  to  the  Koran  (c.  ii.  p.  27,  and  Sale’s  Discourses,  p.  184),  a  Mosul  - 
man  who  had  thrice  divorced  his  wife  (who  had  thrice  repeated  the  words  of  a 
divorce)  could  not  take  her  again,  till  after  she  had  been  married  to ,  and  repudiated 
by,  another  husband ;  an  ignominious  transaction,  which  it  is  needless  to  aggravate 
by  supposing  that  the  first  husband  must  see  her  enjoyed  by  a  second  before  his  face 
(Rycaut’s  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  1.  ii.  o.  21). 

*  The  common  delioacy  of  the  Orientals,  in  never  speaking  of  their  women,  is 
ascribed  in  a  muoh  higher  degree  by  Arabshah  to  the  Turkish  nations ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  enough  that  Chaloondyles  (1.  ii.  p.  65  [p.  105,  ed.  Bonn])  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  prejudice  and  the  insult. 
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was  satisfied  with  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Savas,  or  Bebaste,  u.d.  hod 
a  strong  city  on  the  borders  of  Anatolia ;  and  he  revenged  the 
indiscretion  of  the  Ottoman  on  a  garrison  of  four  thousand 
Armenians,  who  were  buried  alive  for  the  brave  and  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duty.17  As  a  Musulman,  he  seemed  to  re¬ 
spect  the  pious  occupation  of  Bajazet,  who  was  still  engaged 
in  the  blockade  of  Constantinople ;  and,  after  this  salutary  lesson, 
the  Mogul  conqueror  checked  his  pursuit,  and  turned  aside  to 
the  invasion  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  these  transactions,  theTimoar 
Ottoman  prince,  by  the  Orientals,  and  even  by  Timour,  is  styled  8s^,9'.d. 
the  Kaia&ar  of  Roum,  the  Caesar  of  the  Romans :  a  title  which, 1400 
by  a  small  anticipation,  might  be  given  to  a  monarch  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  provinces,  and  threatened  the  city,  of  the  successors 
of  Constantine.18 

The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  still  reigned  in 
Egypt  and  Syria ;  but  the  dynasty  of  the  Turks  was  overthrown 
by  that  of  the  Circassians ; 19  and  their  favourite  Barkok,  from 
a  slave  and  a  prisoner,  was  raised  and  restored  to  the  throne. 

In  the  midst  of  rebellion  and  discord,  he  braved  the  menaces, 
corresponded  with  the  enemies,  and  detained  the  ambassadors, 
of  the  Mogul,  who  patiently  expected  his  decease,  to  revenge 
the  crimes  of  the  father  on  the  feeble  reign  of  his  son  Farage. 

The  Syrian  emirs 40  were  assembled  at  Aleppo  to  repel  the  in¬ 
vasion  ;  they  confided  in  the  fame  and  discipline  of  the  Mama- 
lukee,  in  the  temper  of  their  swords  and  lances,  of  the  purest 
steel  of  Damascus,  in  the  strength  of  their  walled  cities,  and 
in  the  populousness  of  sixty  thousand  villages ;  and,  instead  of 
sustaining  a  siege,  they  threw  open  their  gates  and  arrayed 

37  [And  he  pat  to  death  Bayesid’s  eldest  eon  ErtogrnL] 

39  For  the  style  of  the  Moguls,  see  the  Institutions  (p.  131,  147),  and  for  the 
Persians,  the  Biblioth6que  Orientale  (p.  882) ;  hut  I  do  not  find  that  the  title  of 
Casar  has  been  applied  by  the  Arabians,  or  assumed  by  the  Ottomans  themselves. 

[From  Timur  to  Bayezid  the  name  is  an  insult ;  he  will  not  give  him  a  Musulman 
title.] 

9  See  the  reigns  of  Barkok  and  Pharadge,  in  M.  de  Guignes  (tom.  iv.  1.  xxii.), 
who  from  the  Arabic  texts  of  Aboulmahasen,  Ebn  Sohounah,  and  Aintabi  has  added 
some  acts  to  our  common  stock  of  materials.  [In  1390  the  Bahri  dynasty  made 
way  for  the  Burjl  dynasty,  founded  by  Al-Zahir  Sayf  al-Din  Barkuk,  who  in  1398 
was  succeeded  by  Al-Nasir  Nasir  al-Din  Faraj.] 

9  For  these  recent  and  domestic  transactions,  Arabshah,  though  a  partial,  is  a 
credible,  witness  (tom.  i.  o.  64-68  ;  tom.  ii.  o.  1  -14).  Timour  must  have  been  odious 
to  a  Syrian ;  but  the  notoriety  of  facts  would  have  obliged  him,  in  some  measure,  to 
respect  his  enemy  and  himself.  His  bitters  may  correct  the  luscious  sweets  of 
Sberefeddin  (1.  v.  o.  17-29). 
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their  forces  in  the  plain.  But  these  forces  were  not  cemented 
by  virtue  and  union ;  and  some  powerful  emirs  had  been  seduced 
to  desert  or  betray  their  more  loyal  companions.  Timoor's 
front  was  covered  with  a  line  of  Indian  elephants,  whose  turrets 
were  filled  with  archers  and  Greek  fire ;  the  rapid  evolutions 
of  his  cavalry  completed  the  dismay  and  disorder ;  the  8yrian 
crowds  fell  back  on  each  other;  many  thousands  were  stifled 
or  slaughtered  in  the  entrance  of  the  great  street ;  the  Moguls 
entered  with  the  fugitives;  and,  after  a  short  defenoe,  the 
citadel,  the  impregnable  citadel  of  Aleppo,  was  surrendered  by 
cowardice  or  treachery.  Among  the  suppliants  and  captives, 
Timour  distinguished  the  doctors  of  the  law,  whom  he  invited 
to  the  dangerous  honour  of  a  personal  conference.41  The  Mo¬ 
gul  prince  was  a  zealous  Musulman ;  but  his  Persian  schools 
had  taught  him  to  revere  the  memory  of  Ali  and  Hosein ;  and 
he  had  imbibed  a  deep  prejudice  against  the  Syrians,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  the  apostle  of  God.  To 
these  doctors  he  proposed  a  captious  question,  which  the  casuists 
of  Bochara,  Samarcand,  and  Herat  were  incapable  of  resolving. 
“  Who  are  the  true  martyrs,  of  those  who  are  slain  on  my  side, 
or  on  that  of  my  enemies?  ”  But  he  was  silenced,  or  satisfied, 
by  the  dexterity  of  one  of  the  cadhis  of  Aleppo,  who  replied, 
in  the  words  of  Mahomet  himself,  that  the  motive,  not  the  en¬ 
sign,  constitutes  the  martyr ;  and  that  the  Moslems  of  either 
party,  who  fight  only  for  the  glory  of  God,  may  deserve  that 
sacred  appellation.  The  true  succession  of  the  caliphs  was  a 
controversy  of  a  still  more  delicate  nature,  and  the  frankness  of 
a  doctor,  too  honest  for  his  situation,  provoked  the  emperor  to 
exclaim,  “  Ye  are  as  false  as  those  of  Damascus :  Moawiyah  was 
an  usurper,  Yezid  a  tyrant,  and  Ali  alone  is  the  lawful  successor 
of  the  prophet  ”.  A  prudent  explanation  restored  his  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  and  he  passed  to  a  more  familiar  topic  of  conversation. 
“What  is  your  age?”  said  he  to  the  cadhi.  “Fifty  years.” 
“  It  would  be  the  age  of  my  eldest  son.  You  see  me  here 
(continued  Timour)  a  poor,  lame,  decrepit  mortal.  Yet  by  my 
arm  has  the  Almighty  been  pleased  to  subdue  the  kingdoms  of 
Iran,  Touran,  and  the  Indies.  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood ;  and 

41  These  interesting  conversations  appear  to  have  been  copied  by  Axabehah 
(tom.  i.  o.  68,  p.  625-646)  from  the  Oadhi  and  historian  Bbn  Schonnab,  a  principal 
actor.  Yet  how  could  he  be  alive  seventy-five  years  afterwards  (d’Herbelot,  p.  792)  7 
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God  is  my  witness  that  in  all  my  wars  I  have  never  been  the 
aggressor,  and  that  my  enemies  have  always  been  the  authors 
of  their  own  calamity.”  During  this  peaceful  conversation,  the 
streets  of  Aleppo  streamed  with  blood,  and  re-echoed  with  the 
cries  of  mothers  and  children,  with  the  shrieks  of  violated  virgins. 

The  rich  plunder  that  was  abandoned  to  his  soldiers  might 
stimulate  their  avarice ;  but  their  cruelty  was  enforced  by  the 
peremptory  command  of  producing  an  adequate  number  of  heads, 
which,  according  to  his  custom,  were  curiously  piled  in  columns 
and  pyramids ;  the  Moguls  celebrated  the  feast  of  victory,  while 
the  surviving  Moslems  passed  the  night  in  tears  and  in  chains. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  march  of  the  destroyer  from  Aleppo  to 
Damascus,  where  he  was  rudely  encountered,  and  almost  over¬ 
thrown,  by  the  armies  of  Egypt.  A  retrograde  motion  was 
imputed  to  his  distress  and  despair :  one  of  his  nephews  deserted 
to  the  enemy ;  and  Syria  rejoiced  in  the  tale  of  his  defeat,  when 
the  sultan  was  driven,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Mamalukes,  to  es¬ 
cape  with  precipitation  and  shame  to  his  palace  of  Cairo. 
Abandoned  by  their  prince,  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  still 
defended  their  walls ;  and  Timour  consented  to  raise  the  siege, 
if  they  would  adorn  his  retreat  with  a  gift  or  ransom ;  eaoh 
article  of  nine  pieces.  But  no  sooner  had  he  introduced  him¬ 
self  into  the  city,  under  colour  of  a  truce,  than  he  perfidiously 
violated  the  treaty ;  imposed  a  contribution  of  ten  millions  of  DamMoo*. 
gold;  and  animated  his  troops  to  chastise  the  posterity  of  those  sard  Jan'. 
Syrians  who  bad  executed  or  approved  the  murder  of  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Mahomet.  A  family  which  had  given  honourable  burial 
to  the  head  of  Hosein,  and  a  colony  of  artificers  whom  he  sent 
to  labour  at  Samarcand,  were  alone  reserved  in  the  general 
massacre;  and,  after  a  period  of  seven  centuries,  Damascus 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  because  a  Tartar  was  moved  by  religious 
zeal  to  avenge  the  blood  of  an  Arab.42  The  losses  and  fatigues 
of  the  campaign  obliged  Timour  to  renounce  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt ;  but  in  his  return  to  the  Euphrates  he 
delivered  Aleppo  to  the  flames ;  and  justified  his  pious  motive 
by  the  pardon  and  reward  of  two  thousand  sectaries  of  Ali,  who 

•*  [The  destination  attributed  to  Timor  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  That 
be  did  not  born  the  moeqne  of  Damascus  is  proved  by  its  remains.  (It  had  been 
fully  burnt  in  a  tumult  in  1068.)  Compare  the  remarks  of  Cahon,  op.  cit.,  p.  495- 
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were  desirous  to  visit  the  tomb  of  his  son.  I  have  expatiated 
on  the  personal  anecdotes  which  mark  the  character  of  the 
Mogul  hero ;  but  I  shall  briefly  mention u  that  he  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  Bagdad  a  pyramid  of  ninety  thousand  heads ;  again 
visited  Georgia ;  encamped  on  the  banks  of  Araxes ;  and  pro¬ 
claimed  his  resolution  of  marching  against  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
peror.  Conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  war,  he  collected 
his  forces  from  every  province ;  eight  hundred  thousand  men 
were  enrolled  on  his  military  list ; 44  but  the  splendid  commands 
of  five  and  ten  thousand  horse  may  be  rather  expressive  of  the 
rank  and  pension  of  the  chiefs  than  of  the  genuine  number  of 
effective  soldiers.44  In  the  pillage  of  Syria,  the  Moguls  had  ac¬ 
quired  immense  riches;  but  the  delivery  of  their  pay  and  arrears  for 
seven  years  more  firmly  attached  them  to  the  Imperial  standard. 

During  this  diversion  of  the  Mogul  arms,  Bajazet  had  two 
years  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  more  serious  enoounter.  They 
consisted  of  four  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot,4*  whose 
merit  and  fidelity  were  of  an  unequal  complexion.  We  may 
discriminate  the  Janizaries,  who  have  been  gradually  raised  to 
an  establishment  of  forty  thousand  men ;  a  national  cavalry, 
the  Spahis  of  modem  times ;  twenty  thousand  cuirassiers  of 
Europe,  clad  in  black  and  impenetrable  armour  ;  the  troops  of 
Anatolia,  whose  princes  had  taken  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Timour, 
and  a  colony  of  Tartars,  whom  he  had  driven  from  Kipzak,  and 
to  whom  Bajazet  had  assigned  a  settlement  in  the  plains  of 
Hadrianople.  The  fearless  confidence  of  the  sultan  urged  him 

49  The  marches  and  ooonpationn  of  Timour  between  the  Syrian  and  Ottoman 
wars,  are  represented  by  Sherefeddin  (L  y.  o.  29-43)  and  Arabshah  (tom.  ii.  o. 
15-18). 

44  This  number  of  800,000  was  extracted  by  Arabshah,  or  rather  by  Ebn 
Sohounah,  ex  rationario  Timuri,  on  the  faith  of  a  Carizmian  officer  (tom.  i.  e.  68, 
p.  617) ;  and  it  is  remarkable  enough  that  a  Greek  historian  (Phranza,  1.  i.  e.  29) 
adds  no  more  than  20,000  men.  Poggius  reckons  1,000,000  ;  another  Latin  con¬ 
temporary  (Ghron.  Tarvisianum,  apud  Muratori,  tom.  xix.  p.  800)  1,100,000 ;  and 
the  enormous  sum  of  1,600,000  is  attested  by  a  German  soldier  who  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Angora  (Leunclav.  ad  Chalcondyl.  1.  iii.  p.  82).  Timour,  in  his  Institu¬ 
tions,  has  not  deigned  to  calculate  his  troops,  his  subjects,  or  his  revenues. 

46  A  wide  latitude  of  non-effectives  was  allowed  by  the  Great  Mogul  for  his  own 
pride  and  the  benefit  of  his  officers.  Bernier's  patron  was  Penge-Hazari,  com¬ 
mander  of  5000  horse,  of  which  he  maintained  no  more  than  500  (Voyages,  tom.  i. 
p.  288,  289). 

40  Timour  himself  fixes  at  400,000  men  the  Ottoman  army  (Institutions,  p.  153), 
which  is  reduced  to  150,000  by  Phranza  (1.  i.  o.  29),  and  swelled  by  the  German 
soldier  to  1,400,000.  It  is  evident  that  the  Moguls  were  the  more  numerous. 
[The  forces  of  Bayezid  are  put  at  90,000  by  Sad  ad-Dln  (tr.  Bratutti,  214).  Of 
course  the  number  given  by  Timur  cannot  be  accepted.] 
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to  meet  his  antagonist ;  and,  as  if  he  had  chosen  that  spot  for 
revenge,  he  displayed  his  banners  near  the  rains  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Suvae.  In  the  meanwhile,  Timour  moved  from  the  Araxes 
through  the  countries  of  Armenia  and  Anatolia :  his  boldness 
was  secured  by  the  wisest  precautions ;  his  speed  was  guided 
by  order  and  discipline ;  and  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the 
rivers  were  diligently  explored  by  the  flying  squadrons,  who 
marked  his  road  and  preceded  his  standard.  Firm  in  his  plan 
of  fighting  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  kingdom,  he  avoided 
their  camp;  dexterously  inclined  to  the  left;  occupied  Caesarea; 
traversed  the  salt  desert  and  the  river  Halys ;  and  invested  An¬ 
gora  :  while  the  sultan,  immoveable  and  ignorant  in  his  post, 
compared  the  Tartar  swiftness  to  the  crawling  of  a  snail.47  He 
returned  on  the  wings  of  indignation  to  the  relief  of  Angora ;  Battle  oi 
and,  as  both  generals  were  alike  impatient  for  action,  the  plains  i.aia, 
round  that  city  were  the  scene  of  a  memorable  battle,  which  has  July 
immortalised  the  glory  of  Timour  and  the  shame  of  Bajazet. 

For  this  signal  victory,  the  Mogul  emperor  was  indebted  to 
himself,  to  the  genius  of  the  moment,  and  the  discipline  of 
thirty  years.  He  had  improved  the  tactics,  without  violating 
the  manners,  of  his  nation,48  whose  force  still  consisted  in  the 
missile  weapons,  and  rapid  evolutions,  of  a  numerous  cavalry. 

From  a  single  troop  to  a  great  army,  the  mode  of  attack  was 
the  same :  a  foremost  line  first  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  was 
supported  in  a  just  order  by  the  squadrons  of  the  great  van¬ 
guard.  The  general’s  eye  watched  over  the  field,  and  at  his 
command  the  front  and  rear  of  the  right  and  left  wings  succes¬ 
sively  moved  forwards  in  their  several  divisions,  and  in  a  direct 
or  oblique  line  ;  the  enemy  was  pressed  by  eighteen  or  twenty 
attacks  ;  and  each  attack  afforded  a  chance  of  victory.  If  they 
all  proved  fruitless  or  unsuccessful,  the  occasion  was  worthy  of 
the  emperor  himself,  who  gave  the  signal  of  advancing  to  the 
standard  and  main  body,  which  he  led  in  person.48  But  in  the 

47  It  may  not  be  ageless  to  mark  the  distances  between  Angora  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  cities,  by  the  jonraeyB  of  the  caravans,  each  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles ; 
to  Smyrna  20,  to  Kiotahia  [i.e.  Kutaya  =  Cotiaum]  10,  to  Boursa  10,  to  Cesarea  8, 
to  Sinope  10,  to  Nicomedia  9,  to  Constantinople  12  or  13  (see  Tonrnefort,  Voyage 
as  Levant,  tom.  ii.  lettre  21). 

49  See  the  Systems  of  Tactics  in  the  Institutions,  which  the  English  editors 
have  illustrated  with  elaborate  plans  (p.  873-407). 

49  The  Sultan  himself  (says  Timour)  must  then  put  the  foot  of  oourage  into  the 
stirrup  of  patience.  A  Tartar  metaphor,  which  is  lost  in  the  English,  but  preserved 
in  the  French,  version  of  the  Institutes  (p.  156, 157). 
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battle  of  Angora,  the  main  body  itself  was  supported,  on  the 
flanks  and  in  the  rear,  by  the  bravest  squadrons  of  the  reserve, 
commanded  by  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Timour.  The  con¬ 
queror  of  Hindostan  ostentatiously  shewed  a  line  of  elephants, 
the  trophies,  rather  than  the  instruments,  of  victory :  the  UBe 
of  the  Greek  fire  was  familiar  to  the  Moguls  and  Ottomans  ; 
but,  had  they  borrowed  from  Europe  the  recent  invention  of 
gunpowder  and  cannon,  the  artificial  thunder,  in  the  hands  of 
either  nation,  must  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.60  In 
that  day,  Bajazet  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  chief ; 
but  his  genius  sunk  under  a  stronger  ascendant;  and,  from 
various  motives,  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  failed  him  in 
the  decisive  moment.  His  rigour  and  avarice  had  provoked  a 
mutiny  among  the  Turks ;  and  even  his  son  Soliman  too  hastily 
withdrew  from  the  field.  The  forces  of  Anatolia,  loyal  in  their 
revolt,  were  drawn  away  to  the  banners  of  their  lawful  princes. 
His  Tartar  allies  had  been  tempted  by  the  letters  and  emissaries 
of  Timour ; 61  who  reproached  their  ignoble  servitude  under  the 
slaves  of  their  fathers,  and  offered  to  their  hopes  the  dominion 
of  their  new,  or  the  liberty  of  their  ancient,  country.  In  the 
right  wing  of  Bajazet,  the  cuirassiers  of  Europe  charged  with 
faithful  hearts  and  irresistible  arms ;  but  these  men  of  iron  were 
soon  broken  by  an  artful  flight  and  headlong  pursuit ;  and  the 
Janizaries,  alone,  without  cavalry  or  missile  weapons,  were  en¬ 
compassed  by  the  circle  of  the  Mogul  hunters.  Their  valour 
was  at  length  oppressed  by  heat,  thirst,  and  the  weight  of 
numbers;  and  the  unfortunate  sultan,  afflicted  with  the  gout 
in  his  hands  and  feet,  was  transported  from  the  field  on  the 
^•ndfleetest  of  his  horses.  He  was  pursued  and  taken  by  the  titular 
Baiuet  khan  of  Zagatai ;  and  after  his  capture,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Ottoman  powers,  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  who  planted  his  standard  at  Kiotahia,  and  dispersed 
on  all  sides  the  ministers  of  rapine  and  destruction.  Mirza 
Mehemmed  Sultan,  the  eldest  and  best  beloved  of  his  grand- 

90  The  Greek  fire,  on  Timour’s  aide,  is  attested  by  Sherefeddin  (L  v.  o.  47) ;  but 
Voltaire's  strange  suspicion  that  some  cannon,  inscribed  with  strange  characters, 
must  have  been  sent  by  that  monarch  to  Delhi  is  refated  by  the  universal  silence  d 
contemporaries. 

51  Timour  has  dissembled  this  secret  and  important  negotiation  with  the  Tartars, 
which  iB  indisputably  proved  by  the  joint  evidenoe  of  the  Arabian  (torn.  L  c.  47t  p. 
391),  Turkish  (Annal.  Leunolav.  p.  321),  and  Persian  historians  (Knondemir,  a  pud 
d’Herbelot,  p.  882).  [And  op.  Ducas,  p.  35,  ed.  Bonn.] 
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sons,  was  dispatched  to  Boiirsa  with  thirty  thousand  horse ; 
and  such  was  his  youthful  ardour  that  he  arrived  with  only  four 
thousand  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  after  performing  in  five 
days  a  march  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  Yet  fear  is  still 
more  rapid  in  its  course ;  and  Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  had 
already  passed  over  to  Europe  with  the  royal  treasure.  The 
spoil,  however,  of  the  palace  and  city  was  immense ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  escaped ;  but  the  buildings,  for  the  most  part  of 
wood,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  From  Boursa,  the  grandson  of 
Timour  advanced  to  Nice,  even  yet  a  fair  and  flourishing  city ; 
and  the  Mogul  squadrons  were  only  stopped  by  the  waves  of 
the  Propontis.  The  same  success  attended  the  other  mirzas 
and  emirs  in  their  excursions ;  and  Smyrna,  defended  by  the 
zeal  and  courage  of  the  Rhodian  knights,  alone  deserved  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  himself.  After  an  obstinate  defence, 
the  place  was  taken  by  storm ;  all  that  breathed  was  put  to  the 
sword ;  and  the  heads  of  the  Christian  heroes  were  launched 
from  the  engines,  on  board  of  two  carracks,  or  great  ships  of 
Europe,  that  rode  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  The  Moslems  of 
Asia  rejoiced  in  their  deliverance  from  a  dangerous  and  domestic 
foe,  and  a  parallel  was  drawn  between  the  two  rivals,  by  ob¬ 
serving  that  Timour,  in  fourteen  days,  had  reduced  a  fortress 
which  had  sustained  seven  years  the  siege,  or  at  least  the  * 
blockade,  of  Bajazet 

The  iron  cage  in  which  Bajazet  was  imprisoned  by  Tamer-  The  story 
lane,  so  long  and  so  often  repeated  as  a  moral  lesson,  is  now  elie' 1101 
rejected  as  a  fable  by  the  modem  writers,  who  smile  at  the 
vulgar  credulity.6*  They  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  Persian 

•*  For  the  war  of  Anatolia,  or  Boom,  I  add  some  hints  in  the  Institutions,  to 
the  eopious  narratives  of  Sherefeddin  (1.  v.  e.  44-6S)  and  Arabshah  (tom.  ii.  o.  20- 
36).  On  this  part  only  of  Timour’s  history,  it  is  lawful  to  quote  the  Turks 
(Oantemir,  p.  53-65,  Annal.  Leunclav.  p.  820-322),  and  the  Oreeks  (Phr&nza,  1.  i.  o. 

29,  Ducas,  e.  15-17,  Chaleondyles,  1.  iii.).  [Add  Sad  ad-Din’s  account  of  the  battle, 
tr.  Bratutti,  i.  p.  213  tqq.] 

The  scepticism  of  Voltaire  (Essai  sur  l’Histoire  G6n4rale,  o.  88)  is  ready  on 
this,  ae  on  every,  occasion  to  reject  a  popular  tale,  and  to  diminish  the  magnitude 
of  vice  and  virtue;  and  on  most  occasions  his  incredulity  is  reasonable.  [The 
fable  of  the  iron  cage  is  fully  disoussed  by  Hammer  (Oesoh.  des  osmanisohen 
Baches,  i.  262-6) ;  who  refers  to  three  points  unknown  to  Gibbon  :  (1)  the  silenoe 
ol  the  eye-witness,  John  Schiltberger,  whom  we  have  already  seen  captured  in 
the  battle  of  Nioopolis,  and  who  was  again  captured  by  the  Mongols  at  Angora ; 

(2)  the  evidenoe  of  the  two  oldest  Ottoman  historians,  Neshri  and  Ashikpashazadd ; 

(3)  the  discussion  and  denial  of  the  story  by  the  later  Ottoman  historian  Sad  ad-Din. 

Hammer  points  out  that  the  story  arose  out  of  a  misconception  of  the  words  of 
AshikpashasAdd  and  Neshri,  who  state  that  a  litter,  furnished  with  bars  like  a 
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history  of  Sherefeddin  Ali,  which  has  been  given  to  our  curi¬ 
osity  in  a  French  version,  and  from  which  I  shall  collect  and 
abridge  a  more  specions  narrative  of  this  memorable  transaction, 
diup-  No  sooner  was  Timour  informed 64  that  the  captive  Ottoman 
thePenan  was  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  than  he  graoiously  stepped  forwards 
of  Timour;  to  receive  him,  seated  him  by  his  side,  and  mingled  with  just 
reproaches  a  soothing  pity  for  his  rank  and  misfortune.  “  Alas !  ” 
said  the  emperor,  (<  the  decree  of  fate  is  now  accomplished  by 
your  own  fault :  it  is  the  web  which  you  have  woven,  the 
thorns  of  the  tree  which  yourself  have  planted.  I  wished  to 
Bpare,  and  even  to  assist,  the  champion  of  the  Moslems ;  you 
braved  our  threats ;  you  despised  our  friendship ;  you  forced 
us  to  enter  your  kingdom  with  our  invincible  armies.  Behold 
the  event.  Had  you  vanquished,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
fate  which  you  reserved  for  myself  and  my  troops.  But  I  dis¬ 
dain  to  retaliate ;  your  life  and  honour  are  secure ;  and  I  shall 
express  my  gratitude  to  God  by  my  clemency  to  man.”  The 
royal  captive  shewed  some  signs  of  repentance,  accepted  the 
humiliation  of  a  robe  of  honour,  and  embraced  with  tears 
his  son  Mousa,  who,  at  his  request,  was  sought  and  found 
among  the  captives  of  the  field.  The  Ottoman  princes  were 
lodged  in  a  splendid  pavilion ;  and  the  respect  of  the  guards  could 
*  be  surpassed  only  by  their  vigilance.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
(Mmiiw  harem  from  Boursa,  Timour  restored  the  queen  Despina  and 
-  queen  ^  daughter  to  their  father  and  husband ;  but  he  piously  re¬ 
quired  that  the  Servian  princess,  who  had  hitherto  been  indulged 
in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  should  embrace  without  delay 
the  religion  of  the  prophet.  In  the  feast  of  victory,  to  which 
Bajazet  was  invited,  the  Mogul  emperor  placed  a  crown  on  his 
head  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  with  a  solemn  assurance  of 
restoring  him  with  an  increase  of  glory  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  But  the  effect  of  this  promise  was  disappointed  by 
the  sultan’s  untimely  death:  amidst  the  care  of  the  most 
skilful  physicians,  he  expired  of  an  apoplexy  at  Akshehr, 
the  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  about  nine  months  after  his  defeat. 


The  victor  dropped  a  tear  over  his  grave  ;  his  body,  with  royal 


cage,  was  provided  for  Bayezid.  Snob  litters  were  the  kind  of  vehicle  regularly 
need  for  conveying  a  prince’s  harem.] 

M  [According  to  Dnoas,  Timur  was  playing  ohess  at  the  moment  of  Bayezid ’a 
arrival  (p.  37).] 
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pomp,  was  conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  which  he  had  erected  at 
Boursa ;  and  his  son  Mousa,  after  receiving  a  rich  present  of 
gold  and  jewels,  of  horses  and  arms,  was  invested  by  a  patent  in 
red  ink  with  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia. 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  a  generous  conqueror,  which  has 
been  extracted  from  his  own  memorials,  and  dedicated  to  his 
son  and  grandson,  nineteen  years  after  his  decease ; 66  and, 
at  a  time  when  the  truth  was  remembered  by  thousands,  a 
manifest  falsehood  would  have  implied  a  satire  on  his  real 
conduct.  Weighty,  indeed,  is  this  evidence,  adopted  by  all  the 
Persian  histories ; 66  yet  flattery,  more  especially  in  the  East, 
is  base  and  audacious ;  and  the  harsh  and  ignominious  treat¬ 
ment  of  Bajazet  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  witnesses,  some  of 
whom  shall  be  produced  in  the  order  of  their  time  and  country. 

1.  The  reader  has  not  forgot  the  garrison  of  French,  whom  the  atteried.  i. 
marshal  Boucicault  left  behind  him  for  the  defence  of  Con-  French 
stantinople.  They  were  on  the  spot  to  receive  the  earliest 
and  most  faithful  intelligence  of  the  overthrow  of  their  great 
adversary;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  them 
accompanied  the  Greek  embassy  to  the  camp  of  Tamerlane. 

From  their  account,  the  hardships  of  the  prison  and  death  of 
Bajazet  are  affirmed  by  the  marshal’s  servant  and  historian, 
within  the  distance  of  seven  years.57  2.  The  name  of  Poggius 
the  Italian 58  is  deservedly  famous  among  the  revivers  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  elegant  dialogue  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune M  was  composed  in  his  fiftieth  year, 

*  See  the  history  of  Sherefeddin  (1.  v.  c.  49,  52,  53,  59,  60).  This  work  was 
finished  at  Shires,  in  the  year  1424,  and  dedicated  to  Sultan  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
SharoJth,  the  son  of  Timoar,  who  reigned  in  Farsistan  in  his  father’s  lifetime. 

*  Alter  the  perusal  of  Khondemir,  Ebn  Schounah,  &o.,  the  learned  d’Herbelot 
(Bibliot.  Orientate,  p.  882)  may  affirm  that  this  fable  is  not  mentioned  in  the  most 
authentic  histories  ;  but  his  denial  of  the  visible  testimony  of  Arabshah  leaves  some 
room  to  suspect  his  accuracy. 

•*  Et  fut  lui-mfime  (Bajazet)  pris,  et  mend  en  prison,  en  laquelle  mourut  de 
dure  mart  /  Mdmoires  de  Boucicault,  p.  i.  o.  87.  These  Memoirs  were  oom posed 
while  the  Marshal  was  still  governor  of  Genoa,  from  whence  he  was  expelled  in 
the  year  1409  by  a  popular  insurrection  (Muratori,  Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  xii.  p.  473, 

474).  [On  Boucieaut’s  Memoirs  and  Life  see  Delaville  Le  Boulx,  La  France  en 
Orient  an  14°*  sidcle.  Expeditions  du  Mardohal  Boucioaut,  2  vols.,  1886.] 

m  The  readeT  will  find  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Poggius 
in  the  Poggiana,  an  entertaining  work  of  M.  Lenfant  [a.d.  1720],  and  in  the  Biblio* 
theca  Latina  medie  et  infim®  jfetatis  of  F&brioiuB  (tom.  v.  p.  305-308).  Poggius 
was  born  in  the  year  1380,  and  died  in  1459. 

M  The  dialogue  de  Varietate  Fortunes  (of  which  a  complete  and  elegant  edition 
has  been  published  at  Paris  in  1723,  in  4to)  was  composed  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  Pope  Martin  V.  (p.  5),  and  consequently  about  the  end  of  the  year  1480. 
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twenty-eight  yean  after  the  Turkish  victory  of  Tamerlane,40 
whom  he  celebrates  as  not  inferior  to  the  illustrious  barba¬ 
rians  of  antiquity.  Of  his  exploits  and  discipline,  Poggius  was 
informed  by  several  ocular  witnesses;  nor  does  he  forget  an 
example  so  apposite  to  his  theme  as  the  Ottoman  monarch, 
whom  the  Scythian  confined  like  a  wild  beast  in  an  iron  cage 
and  exhibited  a  spectacle  to  Asia.  I  might  add  the  authority 
of  two  Italian  chronicles,  perhaps  of  an  earlier  date,  which 
would  prove  at  least  that  the  same  story,  whether  false  or  true, 
was  imported  into  Europe  with  the  first  tidings  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.®  3.  At  the  time  when  Poggius  flourished  at  Borne, 
Ahmed  Ehn  Arabshah  composed  at  Damascus  the  florid  and 
malevolent  history  of  Timour,  for  which  he  had  collected 
materials  in  his  journeys  over  Turkey  and  Tartary.®  Without 
any  possible  correspondence  between  the  Latin  and  the  Ara¬ 
bian  writer,  they  agree  in  the  fact  of  the  iron  cage ;  and  their 
agreement  is  a  striking  proof  of  their  common  veracity. 
Ahmed  Arabshah  likewise  relates  another  outrage,  which 
Bajazet  endured,  of  a  more  domestic  and  tender  nature.  His 
indiscreet  mention  of  women  and  divorces  was  deeply  resented 
by  the  jealous  Tartar.  In  the  feast  of  victory,  the  wine  was 
served  by  female  cup-bearers ;  and  the  sultan  beheld  his  own 
concubines  and  wives  confounded  among  the  slaves,  and  ex¬ 
posed,  without  a  veil,  to  the  eyes  of  intemperance.  To  escape 
a  similar  indignity,  it  is  said  that  his  successors,  except  in  a 
single  instance,  have  abstained  from  legitimate  nuptials ;  and  the 
Ottoman  practioe  and  belief,  at  least  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  attested  by  the  observing  Busbequius,®  ambassador  from  the 
court  of  Vienna  to  the  great  Soliman.  4.  Such  is  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  language  that  the  testimony  of  a  Greek  is  not  less  inde- 

60  See  a  splendid  and  elegant  enoomium  of  Tamerlane,  p.  86-89,  ipee  enixn  novi 
(says  Poggius)  qui  fuere  in  ejus  oastris.  .  .  .  Begem  vivum  oepit,  o&veAqne  in 
modum  ferae  inclusnm  per  omnem  Asiam  oiroumtulit  egregium  adxnirandnmque 
speetaoolum  fortune. 

61  The  Ohronioon  Tarvisianum  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Re  nun  Italioamm,  tom. 
xix.  p.  800),  and  the  Annales  Estenses  (tom.  xvili.  p.  974).  The  two  authors, 
Andrea  de  Bedusiis  de  Quero  and  James  de  Delayto,  were  both  contemporaries, 
and  both  ohanoellors,  the  one  of  Trevigi,  the  other  of  Ferrara.  The  evidenoe  of 
the  former  is  the  most  positive. 

88  See  Arabshah,  tom.  ii.  c.  28,  84.  He  travelled  in  regiones  Rummaa,  a.h. 
889  (a.d.  1435,  27th  July),  tom.  ii.  o.  2,  p.  18. 

68  Busbequius  in  Legatione  TuroioA,  epist.  i.  p.  52.  Tet  his  respectable  autho¬ 
rity  is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  subsequent  marriages  of  Amurath  H.  with  a  Servian, 
and  of  Mahomet  II.  with  an  Asiatio,  princess  (Oantemir,  p.  88,  98). 
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pendent  than  that  of  a  Latin  or  an  Arab.  I  suppress  the  names 
of  Chalcondyles  and  Ducas,  who  flourished  in  a  later  period, 
and  who  speak  in  a  less  positive  tone ;  but  more  attention  is 
dne  to  George  Phranza,®4  protovestiare  of  the  last  emperors, 
and  who  was  bora  a  year  before  the  battle  of  Angora.  Twenty- 
two  years  after  that  event,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Amurath 
the  Second;  and  the  historian  might  converse  with  some 
veteran  Janizaries,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  with  the 
sultan  and  had  themselves  seen  him  in  his  iron  cage.  5.  The  5.  by  the 
last  evidence,  in  every  sense,  is  that  of  the  Turkish  annals,  which  Tuik* 
have  been  consulted  or  transcribed  by  Leunclavius,  Pocock, 
and  Cantemir.®6  They  unanimously  deplore  the  captivity  of 
the  iron  cage ;  and  some  credit  may  be  allowed  to  national 
historians,  who  cannot  stigmatize  the  Tartar  without  uncover¬ 
ing  the  shame  of  their  king  and  country. 

Prom  these  opposite  premises,  a  fair  and  moderate  con- probable 
elusion  may  be  deduced.  I  am  satisfied  that  Sherefeddin  Ali  0O“0,nBl0n 
has  faithfully  described  the  first  ostentatious  interview,  in 
which  the  conqueror,  whose  spirits  were  harmonized  by  success, 
affected  the  character  of  generosity.  But  his  mind  was  in¬ 
sensibly  alienated  by  the  unseasonable  arrogance  of  Bajazet ; 
the  complaints  of  his  enemies,  the  Anatolian  princes,  were 
just  and  vehement ;  and  Timour  betrayed  a  design  of  leading 
his  royal  captive  in  triumph  to  Samarcand.  An  attempt  to 
facilitate  his  escape,  by  digging  a  mine  under  the  tent,  pro¬ 
voked  the  Mogul  emperor  to  impose  a  harsher  restraint ;  and, 
in  his  perpetual  marches,  an  iron  cage  on  a  waggon  might  be 
invented,  not  as  a  wanton  insult,  but  as  a  rigorous  precaution. 

Timour  had  read  in  some  fabulous  history  a  similar  treatment 
of  one  of  his  predecessors,  a  king  of  Persia ;  and  Bajazet  was 
condemned  to  represent  the  person,  and  expiate  the  guilt,  of Deathof 
the  Roman  Cmsar.4®  But  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  body 
fainted  under  the  trial,  and  his  premature  death  might,  with- 

MSee  the  testimony  of  George  Phranza  (L  i.  0.  29),  end  his  life  in  Hanokius 
(de  Script.  Byzant.  p.  i.  0.  40).  Chaloondyles  and  Dnoas  speak  in  general  terms  of 
Bejuet’s  chains. 

®  Annales  Lennelav.  p.  S21 ;  Pooook,  Prolegomen.  ad  Abnlpharag.  Dynast. ; 

Chntemir,  p.  55.  [See  above,  note  53.] 

*  A  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  inolosed  in  the  figure 
of  a  cow’s  hide,  by  Maximian,  or  Galerins  Caesar.  Such  is  the  fable  related  by 
Eotychius  (Anna!  tom.  i.  p.  421,  vers.  Pooook).  The  recolleotion  of  the  true  his¬ 
tory  (Decline  and  Fall,  <fco.,  vol.  i.  p.  400  sq.)  will  teach  us  to  appreciate  the 
knowledge  of  the  Orientals  of  the  ages  whioh  preoede  the  Hegira. 
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oat  injustice,  be  ascribed  to  the  severity  of  Timour.  He  waned 
not  with  the  dead ;  a  tear  and  a  sepulchre  were  all  that  he 
could  bestow  on  a  captive  who  was  delivered  from  his  power ; 
and,  if  Mousa,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  was  permitted  to  reign  over 
the  ruins  of  Boursa,  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Ana¬ 
tolia  had  been  restored  by  the  conqueror  to  their  lawful 
sovereigns. 

From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from 
the  Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the  Archipelago,  Asia  was  in  the 
hand  of  Timour ;  his  armies  were  invinoible,  his  ambition  was 
boundless,  and  his  zeal  might  aspire  to  conquer  and  convert 
the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  West,  which  already  trembled 
at  his  name.  He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the  land ;  but 
an  insuperable,  though  narrow  sea,  rolled  between  the  two  con¬ 
tinents  of  Europe  and  Asia ; 07  and  the  lord  of  so  many  tomans, 
or  myriads  of  horse,  was  not  master  of  a  single  galley.  The 
two  passages  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont,  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  Gallipoli,  were  possessed,  the  one  by  the  Christians, 
the  other  by  the  Turks.  On  this  great  occasion,  they  forgot 
the  difference  of  religion,  to  act  with  union  and  firmness  in  the 
common  cause.  The  double  straits  were  guarded  with  ships 
and  fortifications ;  and  they  separately  withheld  the  transports 
which  Timour  demanded  of  either  nation,  under  the  pretence 
of  attacking  their  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  they  soothed 
his  pride  with  tributary  gifts  and  suppliant  embassies,  and 
prudently  tempted  him  to  retreat  with  the  honours  of  victory. 
Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  implored  his  clemency  for  his 
father  and  himself ;  accepted,  by  a  red  patent,  the  investiture 
of  the  kingdom  of  Romania,  which  he  already  held  by  the 
sword;  and  reiterated  his  ardent  wish  of  casting  himself  in 
person  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  the  world.  The  Greek  em¬ 
peror08  (either  John  or  Manuel)  submitted  to  pay  the  same 
tribute  which  he  had  stipulated  with  the  Turkish  sultan,  and 

87  Arabs  hah  (tom.  ii.  o.  25)  describes,  like  a  curious  traveller,  the  straits  of 
Gallipoli  and  Constantinople.  To  aoquire  a  just  idea  of  these  events,  I  have  com¬ 
pared  the  narratives  and  prejudices  of  the  Moguls,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arabians* 
The  Spanish  ambassador  mentions  this  hostile  union  of  the  Christians  and  Otto¬ 
mans  (Vie  de  Timour,  p.  96). 

*8Sinoe  the  name  of  C©sar  had  been  transferred  to  the  sultans  of  Roum,  the 
Greek  prinoes  of  Constantinople  (Sherefeddin,  1.  v.  o.  64)  were  confounded  with  the 
Christian  lords  of  Gallipoli,  Thessalonica,  Ac.  under  the  title  of  Tskkttr ,  which  is 
derived  by  corruption  from  the  genitive  rov  xvplov  (Cantemir,  p.  61). 
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ratified  the  treaty  by  an  oath  of  allegiance,  from  which  he 
oould  absolve  his  conscience  as  soon  as  the  Mogul  arms  had 
retired  from  Anatolia.  But  the  fears  and  fancy  of  nations 
ascribed  to  the  ambitious  Tamerlane  a  new  design  of  vast  and 
romantic  compass:  a  design  of  subduing  Egypt  and  Africa, 
marching  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  entering 
Europe  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  after  imposing  his 
joke  on  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom,  of  returning  home  by 
the  deserts  of  Russia  and  Tartary.  This  remote  and  perhaps 
imaginary  danger  was  averted  by  the  submission  of  the  sultan 
of  Egypt ;  the  honours  of  the  prayer  and  the  coin  attested  at 
Cairo  the  supremacy  of  Timour ;  and  a  rare  gift  of  a  giraffe, 
or  camelopard,  and  nine  ostriches,  represented  at  Samarcand 
the  tribute  of  the  Afrioan  world.  Our  imagination  is  not  less 
astonished  by  the  portrait  of  a  Mogul,  who,  in  his  camp  before 
Smyrna,  meditates  and  almost,  accomplishes  the  invasion  of  the 
Chinese  empire.09  Timour  was  urged  to  this  enterprise  by 
national  honour  and  religious  zeal.  The  torrents  which  he 
had  shed  of  Musulman  blood  could  be  expiated  only  by  an 
equal  destruction  of  the  infidels ;  and,  as  he  now  stood  at  the 
gates  of  paradise,  he  might  best  secure  hia  glorious  entrance  by 
demolishing  the  idols  of  China,  founding  mosques  in  every  city, 
and  establishing  the  profession  of  faith  in  one  God  and  his 
prophet  Mahomet.  The  recent  expulsion  of  the  house  of 
Zingis  was  an  insult  on  the  Mogul  name ;  and  the  disorders  of 
the  empire  afforded  the  fairest  opportunity  for  revenge.  The 
illustrious  Hongvou,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Ming,  died  four 
jean  before  the  battle  of  Angora;  and  his  grandson,  a  weak 
and  unfortunate  youth,  was  burnt  in  a  palace,  after  a  million 
of  Chinese  had  perished  in  the  civil  war.70  Before  he  evacu¬ 
ated  Anatolia,  Timour  dispatched  beyond  the  Sihoon  a  numer¬ 
ous  army,  or  rather  colony,  of  his  old  and  new  subjects,  to 
open  the  road,  to  subdue  the  Fagan  Calmucks  and  Mungals, 
and  to  found  cities  and  magazines  in  the  desert ;  and,  by  the 
diligence  of  his  lieutenant,  he  soon  received  a  perfect  map  and 

"See  Sherefeddin,  L  v.  o.  4,  who  marks,  in  a  just  itinerary,  the  road  to  China, 
vfckh  Aiabehah  (tom.  ii.  o.  88)  paints  in  vague  and  rhetorical  colours. 

"Synopsis  Hist.  Siniow,  p.  74-76  (in  the  ivth  part  of  the  relations  de  Th4ve- 
Mt),  Dahalde,  Hist,  de  la  Chine  (tom.  i.  p.  507,  508,  folio  edition) ;  and  for  the 
*™»logy  of  the  Chinese  Emperors,  de  Guignes,  Hist,  dee  Huns,  tom.  i.  p. 
71,  72. 
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description  of  the  unknown  regions  from  the  source  of  the  Irtish 
to  the  wall  of  China.  During  these  preparations,  the  emperor 
achieved  the  final  conquest  of  Georgia ;  passed  the  winter  on 
the  banks  of  the  Araxes ;  appeased  the  troubles  of  Persia ;  and 
slowly  returned  to  his  capital,  after  a  campaign  of  four  years 
and  nine  months. 

hu  On  the  throne  of  Samarcand,71  he  displayed,  in  a  short  re* 

SS2r-n  ** pose,  his  magnificence  and  power;  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  the  people ;  distributed  a  just  measure  of  rewards  and  pun- 
sth  jina-  ishments;  employed  his  riches  in  the  architecture  of  palaces 
“rr  and  temples ;  and  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Egypt, 
Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  Bussia,  and  Spain,  the  last  of  whom 
presented  a  suit  of  tapestry  which  eclipsed  the  pencil  of  the 
Oriental  artists.  The  marriage  of  six  of  the  emperor’s  grand¬ 
sons  was  esteemed  an  act  of  religion  as  well  as  of  paternal 
tenderness ;  and  the  pomp  of  the  ancient  caliphs  was  revived 
in  their  nuptials.  They  were  celebrated  in  the  gardens  of 
Canighul,  decorated  with  innumerable  tents  and  pavilions,  which 
displayed  the  luxury  of  a  great  city,  and  the  spoils  of  a  victorious 
camp.  Whole  forests  were  cut  down  to  supply  fuel  for  the 
kitchens;  the  plain  was  spread  with  pyramids  of  meat  and 
vases  of  every  liquor,  to  which  thousands  of  guests  were  courte¬ 
ously  invited.  The  orders  of  the  state  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth  were  marshalled  at  the  royal  banquet ;  nor  were  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  Europe  (says  the  haughty  Persian)  excluded  from 
the  feast ;  since  even  the  cosses,  the  smallest  of  fish,  find  their 
place  in  the  ocean.72  The  public  joy  was  testified  by  illumina¬ 
tions  and  masquerades ;  the  trades  of  Samarcand  passed  in  re¬ 
view;  and  every  trade  was  emulous  to  execute  some  quaint 
device,  some  marvellous  pageant,  with  the  materials  of  their 
peculiar  art.  After  the  marriage-contracts  had  been  ratified 
by  the  cadhis,  the  bridegrooms  and  their  brides  retired  to  their 

71  For  the  return,  triumph,  and  death  of  Timour,  see  Sherefeddin  (1.  vi.  o.  1*80) 
and  Arabshah  (tom.  ii.  o.  85-47). 

71  Sherefeddin  (1.  xi.  o.  24)  mentions  the  ambassadors  of  one  of  the  most 
potent  sovereigns  of  Europe.  We  know  that  it  waB  Henry  III.  King  of  Caetile ; 
and  the  enrions  relation  of  his  two  embassies  is  still  extant,  Mariana,  Hist. 
Hispan.  1.  xix.  e.  11,  tom.  ii.  p.  829,  880.  Advertissement  4  l’Hist.  de  Timor 
Beo,  p.  28-83.  There  appears  likewise  to  have  been  some  correspondence  between 
the  Mogul  emperor  and  the  ooort  of  Charles  VII.  King  of  France  (HJstoire  de 
Franoe,  par  Velly  et  Villa  ret,  tom.  xii.  p.  886).  [The  aooount  of  Bay  Gonzales 
de  Clavijo  of  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  Timour  in  1408-6,  has  been  translated, 
with  elucidations,  by  Clements  B.  Markham,  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  1859.] 
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nuptial  chambers ;  nine  times,  according  to  the  Asiatic  fashion, 
they  were  dressed  and  undressed;  and  at  each  change  of 
apparel  pearls  and  rabies  were  showered  on  their  heads,  and 
contemptuously  abandoned  to  their  attendants.  A  general  in¬ 
dulgence  was  proclaimed ;  every  law  was  relaxed,  every  pleasure 
was  allowed ;  the  people  was  free,  the  sovereign  was  idle ;  and 
the  historian  of  Timour  may  remark  that,  after  devoting  fifty 
years  to  the  attainment  of  empire,  the  only  happy  period  of  his 
life  were  the  two  months  in  which  he  ceased  to  exercise  his  power. 

But  he  was  soon  awakened  to  the  cares  of  government  and 
war.  The  standard  was  unfurled  for  the  invasion  of  China : 
the  emirs  made  their  report  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the 
select  and  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran  and  Turan ;  their  baggage 
and  provisions  were  transported  by  five  hundred  great  waggons, 
and  an  immense  train  of  horses  and  camels ;  and  the  troops 
might  prepare  for  a  long  absence,  since  more  than  six  months 
were  employed  in  the  tranquil  journey  of  a  caravan  from 
Samarcand  to  Pekin.  Neither  age  nor  the  severity  of  the 
winter  could  retard  the  impatience  of  Timour  ;  he  mounted  on 
horseback,  passed  the  Sihoon  on  the  ice,  marched  seventy-six 
parasangs,  three  hundred  miles,  from  his  capital,  and  pitched 
his  last  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Otrar,  where  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  angel  of  death.  Fatigue,  and  the  indiscreet  use 
of  iced  water,  accelerated  the  progress  of  his  fever;  and  the 
conqueror  of  Asia  expired  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  *«*  April 
thirty-five  years  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Zagatai. 

His  designs  were  lost ;  his  armies  were  disbanded ;  China  was 
saved ;  and,  fourteen  years  after  his  decease,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  his  children  Bent  an  embassy  of  friendship  and  commerce 
to  the  court  of  Pekin.73 

The  fame  of  Timour  has  pervaded  the  East  and  West ;  his  character 
posterity  is  still  invested  with  the  Imperial  title ;  and  the  ad-  of  Ttmonr 
miration  of  his  subjects,  who  revered  him  almost  as  a  deity, 
may  be  justified  in  some  degree  by  the  praise  or  confession  of 
his  bitterest  enemies.74  Although  he  was  lame  of  an  hand  and 

n  See  the  translation  of  the  Persian  aoeonnt  of  their  embassy,  a  curious  and 
original  piece  (in  the  ivth  part  of  the  Belations  de  Th4venot).  They  presented  the 
emperor  of  China  with  an  old  horse  which  Timour  had  formerly  rode.  It  was  in 
the  year  1419  that  they  departed  from  the  court  of  Herat,  to  whioh  place  they 
returned  in  1422  from  Pekin.  [Timur  died  in  February,  1405,  see  Elias  and  Boss, 
Tartkh-i-Rashidi,  p.  54  note.] 

74  From  Arabshah,  tom.  ii.  c.  96.  The  bright  or  softer  oolouro  are  borrowed 
rom  Sherefeddin,  d’Herbelot,  and  the  Institutions.  [In  one  important  respect 
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foot,  his  form  and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of  his  rank ; 
and  his  vigorous  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and  to  the 
world,  was  corroborated  by  temperance  and  exercise.  In  his 
familiar  discourse  he  was  grave  and  modest,  and,  if  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  Arabic  language,  he  spoke  with  fluency  and 
elegance  the  Persian  and  Turkish  idioms.  It  was  his  delight 
to  converse  with  the  learned  on  topics  of  history  and  science  ; 
and  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours  was  the  game  of  chess, 
which  he  improved  or  corrupted  with  new  refinements.76  In 
his  religion,  he  was  a  zealous,  though  not  perhaps  an  orthodox, 
Musulman ; 76  but  his  sound  understanding  may  tempt  us  to 
believe  that  a  superstitious  reverence  for  omens  and  prophecies, 
for  saints  and  astrologers,  was  only  affected  as  an  instrument 
of  policy.  In  the  government  of  a  vast  empire,  he  stood  alone 
and  absolute,  without  a  rebel  to  oppose  his  power,  a  favourite 
to  seduce  his  affections,  or  a  minister  to  mislead  his  judgment. 
It  was  his  firmest  maarini  that,  whatever  might  be  the  conse¬ 
quence,  the  word  of  the  prince  should  never  be  disputed  or 
recalled ;  but  his  foes  have  maliciously  observed  that  the  com¬ 
mands  of  anger  and  destruction  were  more  strictly  executed 
than  those  of  beneficence  and  favour.  His  sons  and  grandsons, 
of  whom  Timour  left  six-and-thirty  at  his  decease,  were  his 
first  and  most  submissive  subjects ;  and,  whenever  they  deviated 
from  their  duty,  they  were  corrected,  according  to  the  laws  of 

Gibbon's  acoount  of  Timur  and  his  work  is  deficient.  He  has  not  realised,  or 
brought  oat,  the  fact  that  the  greatest  result  of  Timur’s  empire  was  the  victory  of 
Islam  in  Central  Asia.  Timur  acted  from  the  beginning  in  dose  co-operation  with 
the  Musulman  ecclesiastics  of  Transoxiana,  and  when  he  won  supreme  power,  he 
did  away  with  the  Mongol  and  Turkish  legislative  system  of  Chingiz  and  subati- 
tnted  the  law  of  Islam.  In  regard  to  the  very  foundations  of  the  political  constitu¬ 
tion  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two  systems.  Chingiz  and  his  successors 
were  subject  to  the  law  (the  Yasak)  and  bound  by  its  provisions  ;  whereas  according 
to  the  principles  of  Islam  the  head  of  the  Btate  is  not  bound  by  the  law,  but  is  re¬ 
sponsible  only  to  God.  Thus  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  set  above  the  law.  Timur 
then  broke  completely  with  the  Mongol  tradition,  Buoh  as  it  had  been  developed 
under  Chinese  influence,  and  drew  the  Turks  of  Central  Asia  out  of  touch  with  the 
far  East.  Ab  the  Mongol  power  in  China  was  overthrown  about  the  same  time  by 
the  revolution  whiah  set  the  Ming  dynasty  on  the  throne  (a.d.  1870),  this  period 
marks  a  general  decline  of  Mongol  influence  in  Asia.] 

75  His  new  system  was  multiplied  from  32  pieces  and  64  squares,  to  56  pieces 
and  110  or  130  squares.  But,  except  in  his  court,  the  old  game  has  been  thought 
sufficiently  elaborate.  The  Mogul  emperor  was  rather  pleased  than  hurt  with  the 
victory  of  a  subject ;  a  chess-player  will  feel  the  value  of  this  encomium  ! 

76  See  Sherefeddin,  1.  v.  c.  15,  25.  Arabshah  (tom.  ii.  c.  96,  p.  801,  803)  re¬ 
proves  the  impiety  of  Timour  and  the  Moguls,  who  almost  preferred  to  the  &oran 
the  Yacsa,  or  Law  of  Zingis  (oui  Dens  maledioat) :  nor  will  he  believe  that  Sh&rokh 
had  abolished  the  use  and  authority  of  that  Pagan  oode. 
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Zingis,  with  the  bastonade,  and  afterwards  restored  to  honour 
and  command.  Perhaps  his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the 
social  virtues ;  perhaps  he  was  not  incapable  of  loving  his 
biends  and  pardoning  his  enemies ;  but  the  rules  of  morality 
are  founded  on  the  public  interest ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
applaud  the  wisdom  of  a  monarch,  for  the  liberality  by  which 
be  is  not  impoverished,  and  for  the  justice  by  which  he  is 
strengthened  and  enriched.  To  maintain  the  harmony  of 
authority  and  obedience,  to  chastise  the  proud,  to  protect  the 
weak,  to  reward  the  deserving,  to  banish  vice  and  idleness  from 
his  dominions,  to  secure  the  traveller  and  merchant,  to  restrain 
the  depredations  of  the  soldier,  to  cherish  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman,  to  encourage  industry  and  learning,  and,  by  an 
equal  and  modem  assessment,  to  increase  the  revenue  without 
increasing  the  taxes,  are  indeed  the  duties  of  a  prince  ;  but,  in 
the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  finds  an  ample  and  immediate 
recompense.  Timour  might  boast  that,  at  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  Asia  was  the  prey  of  anarchy  and  rapine,  whilst 
under  his  prosperous  monarchy,  a  child,  fearless  and  unhurt, 
might  carry  a  purse  of  gold  from  the  East  to  the  West.  Such 
was  his  confidence  of  merit  that  from  this  reformation  he  de¬ 
rived  excuse  for  his  victories  and  a  title  to  universal  dominion. 
The  four  following  observations  will  serve  to  appreciate  his 
claim  to  the  public  gratitude ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  conclude 
that  the  Mogul  emperor  was  rather  the  Bcourge  than  the  bene- 
factor  of  mankind.  1.  If  some  partial  disorders,  some  local 
oppressions,  were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  the  remedy 
was  far  more  pernicious  than  the  disease.  By  their  rapine, 
cruelty,  and  discord,  the  petty  tyrants  of  Persia  might  afflict 
their  subjects  ;  but  whole  nations  were  crushed  under  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  reformer.  The  ground  which  had  been  occupied 
by  flourishing  cities  was  often  marked  by  his  abominable 
trophies,  by  columns  or  pyramids  of  human  heads.  Astracan, 
Ctrizme,  Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Boursa, 
Smyrna,  and  a  thousand  others,  were  sacked,  or  burnt,  or 
utterly  destroyed,  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  troops  ;  and  per. 
haps  his  conscience  would  have  been  startled  if  a  priest  or 
philosopher  had  dared  to  number  the  millions  of  victims  whom 
he  bad  sacrificed  to  the  establishment  of  peace  and  order.77 

77  Betides  the  bloody  passages  of  this  narrative,  I  must  refer  to  an  anticipation 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  which,  in  a  single  note  (p.  462,  note  26), 
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2.  His  most  destructive  wars  were  rather  inroads  than  con¬ 
quests.  He  invaded  Turkestan,  Kipzak,  Russia,  Hind  os  tan, 
Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  and  Georgia,  without  a  hope  or  a 
desire  of  preserving  those  distant  provinces.  From  thence  he 
departed,  laden  with  spoil ;  but  he  left  behind  him  neither 
troops  to  awe  the  contumacious,  nor  magistrates  to  protect  the 
obedient,  natives.  When  he  had  broken  the  fabric  of  their 
ancient  government,  he  abandoned  them  to  the  evils  which  his 
invasion  had  aggravated  or  caused ;  nor  were  these  evils  com¬ 
pensated  by  any  present  or  possible  benefits.  3.  The  king¬ 
doms  of  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  the  proper  field  which 
he  laboured  to  cultivate  and  adorn  as  the  perpetual  inheritance 
of  his  family.  But  his  peaceful  labours  were  often  interrupted, 
and  sometimes  blasted,  by  the  absence  of  the  conqueror. 
While  he  triumphed  on  the  Volga  or  the  Ganges,  his  servants, 
and  even  his  sons,  forgot  their  master  and  their  duty.  The 
public  and  private  injuries  were  poorly  redressed  by  the  tardy 
rigour  of  inquiry  and  punishment ;  and  we  must  be  content  to 
praise  the  Institutions  of  Timour,  as  the  specious  idea  of  a 
perfect  monarchy.  4.  Whatsoever  might  be  .the  blessings  of 
his  administration,  they  evaporated  with  his  life.  To  reign, 
rather  than  to  govern,  was  the  ambition  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren,76  the  enemies  of  each  other  and  of  the  people. 
A  fragment  of  the  empire  was  upheld  with  some  glory  by 
Sharokh,  his  youngest  son ;  but  after  his  decease,  the  scene 
was  again  involved  in  darkness  and  blood  ;  and  before  the  end 
of  a  century  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  trampled  by  the 
Uzbeks  from  the  North,  and  the  Turkmans  of  the  black  and 
(BAb»r.  hit  white  sheep.  The  race  of  Timour  would  have  been  extinct, 
iso#)  if  an  hero,  his  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  had  not  fled 
before  the  Uzbek  arms  to  the  conquest  of  Hindostan.  His  sue. 
cessors  (the  Great  Moguls 7®)  extended  their  sway  from  the  moun- 

accumulates  near  800,000  heads  of  the  monuments  of  his  cruelty.  Ezoept  in  Rowe's 
play  on  the  fifth  of  November,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  Timonr’s  amiahie  moder¬ 
ation  (White’s  preface,  p.  7).  Tet  I  can  excuse  a  generous  enthusiasm  in  the  reader, 
and  still  more  in  the  editor,  of  the  Institutions. 

78  Consult  the  last  chapters  of  Sheref eddin  and  Arabshah,  and  M.  de  Gnignes 
(Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  iv.  1.  xx.),  Fraser’s  History  of  Nadir  Shah  (p.  1-62).  The 
story  of  Timour’s  descendants  is  imperfectly  told ;  and  the  seoond  and  third  parts 
of  Sheref  eddin  are  unknown. 

79  Shah  Allum  [Shah-Ham,  a.d.  1759-1806],  the  present  Mogul,  is  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  [rather  fifteenth  from  Babar,  who  was  fifth  from  Timur]  degree  from  Timour 
by  Miran  Shah,  his  third  son.  See  the  iid  volume  of  Dow's  History  of  Hindustan. 
[The  shadowy  survival  of  the  Mogul  empire  oeaBed  to  exist  in  1857.] 
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tains  of  Cashmir  to  Gape  Comorin,  and  from  Candahar  to  the 
Golf  of  Bengal.  Since  the  reign  of  Aurangzebe,  their  empire  Unrww- 
has  been  dissolved ;  their  treasures  of  Delhi  have  been  rifled  by  i6»itoti 
a  Persian  robber ;  and  the  richest  of  their  kingdoms  is  now 
possessed  by  a  company  of  Christian  merchants,  of  a  remote 
uland  in  the  Northern  Ocean. 

Far  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.  The  own  wan 
massy  trunk  was  bent  to  the  ground,  but  no  sooner  did  the  oMMuet. 
hurricane  pass  away  than  it  again  rose  with  fresh  vigour  and  iiai 
more  lively  vegetation.  When  Timour,  in  every  sense,  had 
evacuated  Anatolia,  he  left  the  cities  without  a  palace,  a  treas¬ 
ure,  or  a  king.  The  open  country  was  overspread  with  hordes 
of  shepherds  and  robbers  of  Tartar  or  Turkman  origin ;  the 
recent  conquests  of  Bajazet  were  restored  to  the  emirs,  one 
of  whom,  in  base  revenge,  demolished  his  sepulchre ;  and  his 
five  sons  were  eager,  by  civil  discord,  to  consume  the  remnant 
of  their  patrimony.  I  shall  enumerate  their  names  in  the 
order  of  their  age  and  actions.80  1.  It  is  doubtful,  whether  I*hJfn,tBr 
relate  the  story  of  the  true  Mustapha,  or  of  an  impostor  who 
personated  that  lost  prince.81  He  fought  by  his  father’s  side 
in  the  battle  of  Angora;  but,  when  the  captive  sultan  was 
permitted  to  inquire  for  his  children,  Mousa  alone  could  be 
found  ;  and  the  Turkish  historians,  the  slaves  of  the  triumphant 
faction,  are  persuaded  that  his  brother  was  confounded  among 
the  slain.  If  Mustapha  escaped  from  that  disastrous  field,  he 
was  concealed  twelve  years  from  his  friends  and  enemies,  till 
he  emerged  in  Thessaly  and  was  hailed  by  a  numerous  party 
as  the  son  and  successor  of  Bajazet.  His  first  defeat  would 
have  been  his  last,  had  not  the  true,  or  false,  Mustapha  been 
saved  by  the  Greeks  and  restored,  after  the  decease  of  his 
hrother  Mahomet,  to  liberty  and  empire.  A  degenerate  mind 
seemed  to  argue  his  spurious  birth;  and,  if,  on  the  throne  of 
Hadrianople,  he  was  adored  as  the  Ottoman  sultan,  his  flight, 
his  fetters,  and  an  ignominious  gibbet  delivered  the  impostor 

MThe  civil  wars,  from  the  death  of  Bajazet  to  that  of  Mustapha,  are  related, 
toeordiug  to  the  Turks,  by  Demetrius  Gantemir  (p.  56-82).  Of  the  Greeks,  Chal- 
cosdyles  (1.  iv.  and  v.h  Phranza  (1.  i.  c.  80-32)  and  Ducas  (c.  18-27),  the  laBt  is 
the  most  oopious  and  best  informed. 

*  [It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  he  was  an  impostor,  as  the  Ottoman,  or 
genuine,  as  the  Greek,  historians  allege.  Zinkeisen  leaves  the  question  open 
fi.  888-384),  but  with  an  inclination  to  the  former  opinion ;  Hammer  argues  for  the 
view  that  the  claimant  was  the  true  Mustapha,  i.  297.] 
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to  popular  contempt.  A  similar  character  and  claim  was  as. 
sorted  by  several  rival  pretenders ;  thirty  persons  are  said  to 
have  suffered  under  the  name  of  Mustapha ;  and  these  frequent 
executions  may  perhaps  insinuate  that  the  Turkish  court  was 
not  perfectly  secure  of  the  death  of  the  lawful  prince.  2. 
a.  isa  After  his  father’s  captivity,  Isa 82  reigned  for  some  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Angora,  Sinope,  and  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  his 
ambassadors  were  dismissed  from  the  presence  of  Timour 
with  fair  promises  and  honourable  gifts.  But  their  master 
was  soon  deprived  of  his  province  and  life  by  a  jealous  brother, 
the  sovereign  of  Amasia ;  and  the  final  event 83  suggested  a 
pious  allusion  that  the  law  of  Moses  and  Jesus,  of  Isa  and 
Mousa,  had  been  abrogated  by  the  greater  Mahomet.  3. 
s.  Boutin, Soliman  is  not  numbered  in  the  list  of  the  Turkish  emperors; 
mo  yet  he  checked  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Moguls,  and 
after  their  departure  united  for  a  while  the  thrones  of  Hadrian* 
ople  and  Boursa.  In  war,  he  was  brave,  active,  and  fortunate ; 
his  courage  was  softened  by  clemency ;  but  it  was  likewise 
inflamed  by  presumption,  and  corrupted  by  intemperance  and 
idleness.  He  relaxed  the  nerves  of  discipline  in  a  government 
where  either  the  subject  or  the  sovereign  must  continually 
tremble ;  his  vices  alienated  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and  the 
law ;  and  his  daily  drunkenness,  so  contemptible  in  a  prince 
and  a  man,  was  doubly  odious  in  a  disciple  of  the  prophet. 
In  the  slumber  of  intoxication,  he  was  surprised  by  his  brother 
Mousa ;  and,  as  he  fled  from  Hadrianople  towards  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  capital,  Soliman  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  a  bath,  after 
4.  mooml,  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  ten  months.  4.  The  investiture  of 
AD' 1410  Mousa  degraded  him  as  the  slave  of  the  Moguls;  his  tributary 
kingdom  of  Anatolia  was  confined  within  a  narrow  limit,  nor 
could  his  broken  militia  and  empty  treasury  contend  with  the 
hardy  and  veteran  bands  of  the  sovereign  of  Romania.  Mousa 
fled  in  disguise  from  the  palace  of  Boursa;  traversed  the 
Propontis  in  an  open  boat ;  wandered  over  the  Walachian  and 
Servian  hills ;  and,  after  some  vain  attempts,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Hadrianople,  so  recently  stained  with  the  blood  of 

82  Arabshah,  tom.  ii.  o.  26,  whose  testimony  on  this  oocasion  is  weighty  end 
valuable  The  existence  of  Isa  (unknown  to  the  Turks)  is  likewise  confirmed  by 
Sherefeddin  (1.  v.  c.  57). 

*  [Mohammad  defeated  Isa  in  battle  at  Ulubad,  a.d.  1408,  and  again  la  1404 
(Sad  ad-Dln,  transL  Bratutti,  p.  284).] 
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Soliman.  In  a  reign  of  three  years  and  a  half,  his  troops  were 
victorious  against  the  Christians  of  Hungary  and  the  Morea ; 
but  Mousa  was  ruined  by  his  timorous  disposition  and  unsea¬ 
sonable  clemency.  After  resigning  the  sovereignty  of  Anatolia, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  perfidy  of  his  ministers  and  the  superior 
ascendant  of  his  brother  Mahomet.  5.  The  final  victory  of  r 
Mahomet  was  the  just  recompense  of  his  prudence  and  moder-  ^  ill¬ 
ation.  Before  his  father’s  captivity,  the  royal  youth  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  Amasia,  thirty  days’  journey 
from  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  frontier  against  the 
Christians  of  Trebizond  and  Georgia.  The  castle,  in  Asiatic 
warfare,  was  esteemed  impregnable  ;  and  the  city  of  Amasia,84 
which  is  equally  divided  by  the  river  Iris,  rises  on  either  side 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  represents,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  image  of  Bagdad.  In  his  rapid  career,  Timour  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  overlooked  this  obscure  and  contumacious  angle 
of  Anatolia  ;  and  Mahomet,  without  provoking  the  conqueror, 
maintained  his  silent  independence,  and  chased  from  the  pro¬ 
vince  the  last  stragglers  of  the  Tartar  host.  He  relieved  him. 
self  from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  Isa ;  but  in  the 
contests  of  their  more  powerful  brethren  his  firm  neutrality  motor*  of 
was  respected  ;  till,  after  the  triumph  of  Mousa,  he  stood  forth  mad  over 
the  heir  and  avenger  of  the  unfortunate  Soliman.  Mahomet  Tshta* 
obtained  Anatolia  by  treaty  and  Bomania  by  arms ;  and  the 
soldier  who  presented  him  with  the  head  of  Mousa  was  rewarded  801)11141 
as  the  benefactor  of  his  king  and  country.  The  eight  years  of 
his  sole  and  peaceful  reign  were  usefully  employed  in  banish¬ 
ing  the  vices  of  civil  discord,  and  restoring,  on  a  firmer  basis, 
the  fabric  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.85  His  last  care  was  the 
choice  of  two  vizirs,  Bajazet  and  Ibrahim,88  who  might  guide 
the  youth  of  his  son  Amurath ;  and  such  was  their  union  and Bateno^ 
prudence  that  they  concealed,  above  forty  days,  the  emperor’s 
death,  till  the  arrival  of  his  successor  in  the  palace  of  Boursa.  Mh  Feb. 

A  new  war  was  kindled  in  Europe  by  the  prince,  or  impostor, 

**  Arabthah,  loc.  citat.  Abulfeda,  Geograph,  tab.  xriL  p.  302.  Bnsbeqnins, 
ejriet.  i.  p.  96, 97,  in  Itinere  C.  P.  et  Amasiano.  _ 

*  [Mohammad’s  character  was  marked  by  jostles,  mildness,  and  freedom  from 
fanaticism.] 

®  The  virtues  of  Ibrahim  are  praised  by  a  contemporary  Greek  (Ducas,  e.  25). 

His  descendants  are  the  sole  nobles  in  Turkey ;  they  content  themselves  with  tne 
administration  of  his  pious  foundations,  are  excused  from  public  offices,  and  receive 
two  annual  visits  from  the  Sultan  (Cantemir,  p.  76). 
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Mustapha  ;  the  first  vizir  lost  his  army  and  his  head ;  but  the 
more  fortunate  Ibrahim,  whose  name  and  family  are  still  re¬ 
vered,  extinguished  the  last  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Bajazet, 
and  closed  the  scene  of  domestic  hostility. 

Be-anion  In  these  conflicts,  the  wisest  Turks,  and  indeed  the  body  of 

man*  tiie  nation,  were  strongly  attached  to  the  unity  of  the  empire ; 

Aj>fuai  and  Romania  and  Anatolia,  so  often  torn  asunder  by  private 
ambition,  were  animated  by  a  strong  and  invincible  tendency 
of  cohesion.  Their  efforts  might  have  instructed  the  Christian 
powers ;  and,  had  they  occupied,  with  a  confederate  fleet,  the 
straits  of  Gallipoli,  the  Ottomans,  at  least  in  Europe,  must  have 
been  speedily  annihilated.  But  the  schism  of  the  West,  and 
the  factions  and  wars  of  France  and  England,  diverted  the 
Latins  from  this  generous  enterprise ;  they  enjoyed  the  present 
respite  without  a  thought  of  futurity  ;  and  were  often  tempted 
by  a  momentary  interest  to  serve  the  common  enemy  of  their 
religion.  A  colony  of  Genoese,87  which  had  been  planted  at 
Fhocaea88  on  the  Ionian  coast,  was  enriched  by  the  lucrative 
monopoly  of  alum88;  and  their  tranquillity,  under  the  Turkish 
empire,  was  secured  by  the  annual  payment  of  tribute.  In  the 
last  civil  war  of  the  Ottomans,  the  Genoese  governor,  Adorno, 
a  bold  and  ambitious  youth,  embraced  the  party  of  Amurath; 
and  undertook,  with  seven  stout  galleys,  to  transport  him  from 
Asia  to  Europe.  The  sultan  and  five  hundred  guards  embarked 
on  board  the  admiral’s  ship,  which  was  manned  by  eight  hundred 
of  the  bravest  Franks.  His  life  and  liberty  were  in  their  hands ; 
nor  can  we,  without  reluctance,  applaud  the  fidelity  of  Adorno, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  passage,  knelt  before  him,  and  grate¬ 
fully  accepted  a  discharge  of  his  arrears  of  tribute.  They  landed 
in  sight  of  Mustapha  and  Gallipoli ;  two  thousand  Italians,  armed 
with  lances  and  battle-axes,  attended  Amurath  to  the  conquest 

87  See  Pachymer  (1.  v.  o.  29),  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  ii.  o.  i.),  Sherefeddin  (1. 
y.  o.  57),  and  Duoas  (o.  25).  The  last  of  these,  a  curious  and  oareful  observer,  is 
entitled,  from  his  birth  and  station,  to  particular  credit  in  all  that  concerns  Ionia 
and  the  islands.  Among  the  nations  that  resorted  to  New  Phocaa  he  mentions 
the  English  {*lyy\rjv<n) :  an  early  evidence  of  Mediterranean  trade. 

88  For  the  spirit  of  navigation  and  freedom  of  ancient  Phocroa,  or  rather  of  the 
Phocssans,  consult  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Geographical  Index  of  his 
last  and  learned  French  translator,  M.  Larch er  (tom.  vii.  p.  299). 

89  Phooaea  is  not  enumerated  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  52)  among  the  plaees 
productive  of  alum ;  he  reckons  Egypt  aB  the  first,  and  for  the  seoond  the  isle  of 
Melos,  whose  alum  mines  are  described  by  Tournefort  (tom.  i.  lettre  iv.),  a  traveller 
and  a  naturalist.  After  the  loss  of  Phoo®a,  the  Genoese,  in  1459,  found  that 
useful  mineral  in  the  isle  of  Isohia  (Ismael.  Bouillaud,  ad  Ducam,  c.  25). 
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of  Hadrianople ;  and  this  venal  service  was  soon  repaid  by  the 
rain  of  the  commerce  and  colony  of  Phocsa. 

If  Timour  had  generously  marched  at  the  request,  and  to  the  state  of 
relief  of,  the  Greek  emperor,  he  might  be  entitled  to  the  praise  empire, 
and  gratitude  of  the  Christians.90  But  a  Musulman,  who  carried  uati 
into  Georgia  the  sword  of  persecution,  and  respected  the  holy 
warfare  of  Bajazet,  was  not  disposed  to  pity  or  succour  the  idola¬ 
ters  of  Europe.  The  Tartar  followed  the  impulse  of  ambition ; 
and  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople  was  the  accidental  conse¬ 
quence.  When  Manuel  abdicated  the  government,  it  was  his 
prayer,  rather  than  his  hope,  that  the  ruin  of  the  church  and 
state  might  be  delayed  beyond  his  unhappy  days ;  and,  after  his 
return  from  a  western  pilgrimage,  he  expected  every  hour  the 
news  of  the  sad  catastrophe.  On  a  sudden,  he  was  astonished 
and  rejoiced  by  the  intelligence  of  the  retreat,  the  overthrow, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  Ottoman.  Manuel 01  immediately  sailed 
from  Modon  in  the  Morea ;  ascended  the  throne  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  and  dismissed  his  blind  competitor  to  an  easy  exile  in 
the  isle  of  Lesbos.  The  ambassadors  of  the  son  of  Bajazet  were 
soon  introduced  to  his  presence ;  but  their  pride  was  fallen,  their 
tone  was  modest ;  they  were  awed  by  the  just  apprehension 
lest  the  Greeks  should  open  to  the  Moguls  the  gates  of  Europe. 
Soliman  saluted  the  emperor  by  the  name  of  father ;  solicited 
at  his  hands  the  government  or  gift  of  Romania ;  and  promised 
to  deserve  his  favour  by  inviolable  friendship,  and  the  restitution 
of  Thessalonica,  with  the  most  important  places  along  the  Stry- 
mon,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  alliance  of  Soliman 
exposed  the  emperor  to  the  enmity  and  revenge  of  Mousa.  The 
Tories  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Constantinople ;  but 
they  were  repulsed  by  sea  and  land ;  and,  unless  the  city  was 
guarded  by  some  foreign  mercenaries,  the  Greeks  must  have 
wondered  at  their  own  triumph.  But,  instead  of  prolonging  the 
division  of  the  Ottoman  powers,  the  policy  or  passion  of  Manuel 

N  The  writer  who  has  the  most  abused  this  fabulous  generosity  is  oar  ingenious 
Sir  William  Temple  (his  Works,  yoI.  iii.  p.  849,  860,  8vo  edition),  that  lover  of 
eiotie  virtue.  Alter  the  oonqaest  of  Bassia,  Ac.  and  the  passage  of  the  Danube, 

His  Tartar  hero  relieves,  visits,  admires,  and  refuses  the  oity  of  ConBtantine.  His 
flattering  pencil  deviates  in  every  line  from  the  truth  of  history ;  yet  his  pleasing 
Actions  are  more  exon  sable  than  the  gross  errors  of  Cantemir. 

11  For  the  reigns  of  Manuel  and  John,  of  Mahomet  I.  and  Amurath  II.  see  the 
Qthaan  history  of  Cantemir  fp.  70-95),  and  the  three  Greeks,  Ohaloondyles, 

Pbtania,  and  Duoas,  who  is  still  superior  to  his  rivals. 
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was  tempted  to  assist  the  most  formidable  of  the  sons  of  Baja- 
zet.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mahomet,  whose  progress 
was  checked  by  the  insuperable  barrier  of  Gallipoli :  the  sultan 
and  his  troops  were  transported  over  the  Bosphorus ;  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  in  the  capital ;  and  his  successful  sally 
was  the  first  step  to  the  conquest  of  Romania.  The  ruin  was 
suspended  by  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  the  conqueror; 
he  faithfully  discharged  his  own  obligations,  and  those  of  Soli- 
man ;  respected  the  laws  of  gratitude  and  peace ;  and  left  the 
emperor  guardian  of  his  two  younger  sons,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
saving  them  from  the  jealous  cruelty  of  their  brother  Amurath. 
But  the  execution  of  his  last  testament  would  have  offended  the 
national  honour  and  religion ;  and  the  divan  unanimously  pro¬ 
nounced  that  the  royal  youths  should  never  be  abandoned  to 
the  custody  and  education  of  a  Christian  dog.  On  this  refusal, 
the  Byzantine  councils  were  divided ;  but  the  age  and  caution 
of  Manuel  yielded  to  the  presumption  of  his  son  John;  and 
they  unsheathed  a  dangerous  weapon  of  revenge,  by  dismissing 
the  true  or  false  Mustapha,  who  had  long  been  detained  as  a 
captive  and  hostage,  and  for  whose  maintenance  they  received 
an  annual  pension  of  three  hundred  thousand  aspers.n  At  the 
door  of  his  prison,  Mustapha  subscribed  to  every  proposal ;  and 
the  keys  of  Gallipoli,  or  rather  of  Europe,  were  stipulated  as 
the  price  of  his  deliverance.  But  no  sooner  was  he  seated  on 
the  throne  of  Romania  than  he  dismissed  the  Greek  ambassadors 
with  a  smile  of  contempt,  declaring,  in  a  pious  tone,  that,  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  he  would  rather  answer  for  the  violation  of  an 
oath  than  for  the  surrender  of  a  Musulman  city  into  the  hands 
of  the  infidels.  The  emperor  was  at  once  the  enemy  of  the 
two  rivals ;  from  whom  he  had  sustained,  and  to  whom  he  had 
offered,  an  injury ;  and  the  victory  of  Amurath  was  followed,  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  by  the  siege  of  Constantinople.” 

MThe  Turkish  asper  (from  the  Greek  icnrpos  [  =*  white])  is,  or  was,  a  pieoe  of 
white  or  Bilver  money,  at  present  mnoh  debased,  bnt  which  waB  formerly  equivalent 
to  the  54th  part,  at  least,  of  a  Venetian  dnoat,  or  seqnin ;  and  the  300,000  aspers,  a 
princely  allowance  or  royal  tribute,  may  be  computed  at  25001.  sterling  (Leunclav. 
Pandect.  Turc.  p.  406-408).  [Cantacuscino  (in  Sansovino,  Historia  Universale  de 
Tnrchi,  fol.  11,  v.)  counts  54  aspers  to  a  sultanin  or  duoat,  and  this  was  still  the 
value  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  but  in  the  reign  of  Selim  I.,  before 
1520,  60  aspers  went  to  a  duoat,  and  this  value  was  maintained  during  the  reigns  of 
Sulayman  and  Selim  11.] 

83  For  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1422,  see  the  particular  and  contemporary 
narrative  of  John  OananuB,  published  by  Leo  Ailatius,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
Acropolita  (p.  188-199). 
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The  religions  merit  of  subduing  the  city  of  the  Caesars  at- au«eof  ^ 
tracted  from  Asia  a  crowd  of  volunteers,  who  aspired  to  the  nopie  by 
crown  of  martyrdom.  Their  military  ardour  was  inflamed  by  h.  a  d. 
the  promise  of  rich  spoils  and  beautiful  females ;  and  the  sultan’s  Jone-Mth 
ambition  was  consecrated  by  the  presence  and  prediction  of 
Seid  Bechar,  a  descendant  of  the  prophet,94  who  arrived  in 
the  camp,  on  a  mule,  with  a  venerable  train  of  five  hundred 
disciples.  But  he  might  blush,  if  a  fanatic  could  blush,  at  the 
failure  of  his  assurances.  The  strength  of  the  walls  resisted  an 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  Turks 96 ;  their  assaults  were 
repelled  by  the  sallies  of  the  Greeks  and  their  foreign  mercen¬ 
aries  ;  the  old  resources  of  defence  were  opposed  to  the  new 
engines  of  attack ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  dervish,  who  was 
snatched  to  heaven  in  visionary  converse  with  Mahomet,  was 
answered  by  the  credulity  of  the  Christians,  who  beheld  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  a  violet  garment,  walking  on  the  rampart  and 
animating  their  courage.96  After  a  siege  of  two  months, 
Amurath  was  recalled  to  Boursa  by  a  domestic  revolt,  which 
had  been  kindled  by  Greek  treachery,  and  was  soon  extinguished 
by  the  death  of  a  guiltless  brother.  While  he  led  his  Janiz¬ 
aries  to  new  conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Byzantine 
empire  was  indulged  in  a  servile  and  precarious  respite  of  thirty  Tha  em- 


years.  Manuel  sank  into  the  grave;  and  John  Palseologus 
was  permitted  to  reign,  for  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hundred 
thousand  aspers,  and  the  dereliction  of  almost  all  that  he  held 
beyond  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 


peror 
John 
Palaeolo- 
gus  n.  A.D. 
1425.  21st 
July- A.D. 
1448,  81st 
October 


In  the  establishment  and  restoration  of  the  Turkish  empire,  Hereditary 
the  first  merit  must  doubtless  be  assigned  to  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  sultans;  since,  in  human  life,  the  most  im- ‘£® 0rto" 


portant  scenes  will  depend  on  the  character  of  a  single  actor. 
By  some  shades  of  wisdom  and  virtue  they  may  be  discrimin¬ 


ated  from  each  other ;  but,  except  in  a  single  instance,  a  period 


M  Cantemir,  p.  80.  Oananns,  who  describes  Seid  Beohart  without  naming  him, 
supposes  that  the  friend  of  Mahomet  assumed,  in  his  amours,  the  privilege  of  a 
prophet,  and  that  the  fairest  of  the  Greek  nuns  were  promised  to  the  saint  and  his 
disciples. 

**[This  number,  given  by  Duoas  and  Phrantzes,  ia  obviously  a  gross  exaggera¬ 
tion,  perhaps  a  slip  of  the  pen.  Cp.  Zinkeisen,  i.  524  (and  627),  who  think  the 
besiegers  did  not  exceed  40,000  or  50,000.  According  to  Cananus  the  first  corps 
brought  against  the  city  was  10,000;  then  followed  “  another  army”  like  a  hail 
storm,  p.  459,  ed.  Bonn.] 

»*  For  this  miraculous  apparition,  Oananns  appeals  to  the  Musulman  saint ; 
but  who  will  bear  testimony  for  Seid  Bechar? 
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U.d.  1999- 
1666) 


Bduoation 
and  dis¬ 
cipline  of 
the  Turks 


of  nine  reigns  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  is  occupied 
from  the  elevation  of  Othman  to  the  death  of  Soliman,  by  a 
rare  series  of  warlike  and  active  princes,  who  impressed  their 
subjects  with  obedience  and  their  enemies  with  terror.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  slothful  luxury  of  the  seraglio,  the  heirs  of  royalty 
were  educated  in  the  council  and  the  field ;  from  early  youth 
they  were  entrusted  by  their  fathers  with  the  command  of 
provinces  and  armies ;  and  this  manly  institution,  which  was 
often  productive  of  civil  war,  must  have  essentially  contributed 
to  the  discipline  and  vigour  of  the  monarchy.  The  Ottomans 
cannot  style  themselves,  like  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  descend¬ 
ants  or  successors  of  the  apostle  of  God ;  and  the  kindred  which 
they  claim  with  the  Tartar  khans  of  the  house  of  Zingis  appears 
to  be  founded  in  flattery  rather  than  in  truth.*7  Their  origin 
is  obscure;  but  their  sacred  and  indefeasible  right,  which  no 
time  can  erase  and  no  violence  can  infringe,  was  soon  and  un¬ 
alterably  implanted  in  the  minds  of  their  subjects.  A  weak 
or  vicious  sultan  may  be  deposed  and  strangled ;  but  his  inherit¬ 
ance  devolves  to  an  infant  or  an  idiot;  nor  has  the  most 
daring  rebel  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  lawful 
sovereign.98  While  the  transient  dynasties  of  Asia  have  been 
continually  subverted  by  a  crafty  vizir  in  the  palace  or  a  vic¬ 
torious  general  in  the  camp,  the  Ottoman  succession  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  practice  of  five  oenturies,  and  is  now  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  vital  principle  of  the  Turkish  nation. 

To  the  spirit  and  constitution  of  that  nation  a  strong  and 
singular  influence  may,  however,  be  ascribed.  The  primitive 
subjects  of  Othman  were  the  four  hundred  families  of  wander¬ 
ing  Turkmans,  who  had  followed  his  ancestors  from  the  Oxus 
to  the  Sangar ;  and  the  plains  of  Anatolia  are  still  covered  with 
the  white  and  black  tents  of  their  rustic  brethren.  But  this 
original  drop  was  dissolved  in  the  mass  of  voluntary  and  van¬ 
quished  subjects  who,  under  the  name  of  Turks,  are  united  by 

87  Bee  Ryesnt  (1.  i.  e.  18).  The  Turkish  saltans  assume  the  title  of  Kbmn 
Tet  Abulghasi  is  ignorant  of  mb  Ottoman  cousins. 

m  The  third  grand  vizir  of  the  name  of  Kinperli,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Salankamen  in  1691  (Cantemir,  p.  382),  presumed  to  say  that  all  the  successors  of 
Soliman  had  been  fools  or  tyrants,  and  that  it  waB  time  to  abolish  the  race 
(Marsigli  Stato  Militare,  &o.  p.  28).  This  political  heretic  was  a  good  Whig, 
justified,  against  the  French  ambassador,  the  revolution  of  England  (Mignot,  Hist, 
des  Ottomans,  tom.  iii.  p.  434).  His  presumption  condemns  the  singular  exception 
of  continuing  offices  in  the  same  family. 
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the  common  ties  of  religion,  language,  and  manners.  In  the 
cities,  from  Erzeroom  to  Belgrade,  that  national  appellation  is 
common  to  all  the  Moslems,  the  first  and  most  honourable 
inhabitants ;  but  they  have  abandoned,  at  least  in  Romania, 
the  villages  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  to  the  Christian 
peasants.  In  the  vigorous  age  of  the  Ottoman  government, 
the  Turks  were  themselves  excluded  from  all  civil  and  military 
honours ;  and  a  servile  class,  an  artificial  people,  was  raised  by 
the  discipline  of  education  to  obey,  to  oonquer,  and  to  com- 
mand.w  From  the  time  of  Or  chan  and  the  first  Amurath,  the 
saltans  were  persuaded  that  a  government  of  the  sword  must 
be  renewed  in  each  generation  with  new  soldiers ;  and  that 
such  soldiers  must  be  sought,  not  in  effeminate  Asia,  but  among 
the  hardy  and  warlike  natives  of  Europe.  The  provinces  of 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  became  the 
perpetual  seminary  of  the  Turkish  army ;  and,  when  the  royal 
fifth  of  the  captives  was  diminished  by  conquest,  an  inhuman 
tax,  of  the  fifth  child,  or  of  every  fifth  year,  was  rigorously 
levied  on  the  Christian  families.100  At  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,101  the  most  robust  youthB  were  torn  from  their 
parents ;  their  names  were  enrolled  in  a  book ;  and  from  that 
moment  they  were  clothed,  taught,  and  maintained  for  the 
public  service.  According  to  the  promise  of  their  appearance, 
they  were  selected  for  the  royal  schools  of  Boursa,  Pera,  and 
Hadrianople,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  bashaws,  or  dispersed 
in  the  houses  of  the  Anatolian  peasantry.  It  was  the  first 
care  of  their  masters  to  instruct  them  in  the  Turkish  language ; 
their  bodies  were  exercised  by  every  labour  that  could  fortify 
their  strength;  they  learned  to  wrestle,  to  leap,  to  run,  to 
shoot  with  the  bow,  and  afterwards  with  the  musket ;  till  they 
were  drafted  into  the  chambers  and  companies  of  the  Janiz¬ 
aries,  and  severely  trained  in  the  military  or  monastic  discipline 
of  the  order.  The  youths  most  conspicuous  for  birth,  talents, 
and  beauty,  were  admitted  into  the  inferior  class  of  Agiamo- 

"Chaloondyles  (1.  v.)  and  Duoas  (o.  23)  exhibit  the  rude  lineaments  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  policy,  and  the  transmutation  of  Christian  children  into  Turkish  soldiers. 

100  [It  is  nnoertain  at  what  time  the  rule  of  levying  this  tribute  every  6th 
Jtar  was  introduced;  it  had  become  established  by  the  time  of  Belim  I. ;  but  the 
tribute  was  sometimes  exacted  oftener,  and  many  witnesses  say  “  every  three  years 
Cp.  Zinkeiaen,  iii.  p.  216.] 

m  [In  earlier  times,  the  age  seems  to  have  been  younger— six  or  seven.] 
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fAjami- 

Oghlana] 


glana,  or  the  more  liberal  rank  of  lohoglans,  of  whom  the 
former  were  attached  to  the  palace,  and  the  latter  to  the  person 
of  the  prince.  In  four  successive  schools,  under  the  rod  of  the 
white  eunuchs,  the  arts  of  horsemanship  and  of  darting  the 
javelin  were  their  daily  exercise,  while  those  of  a  more  studious 
cast  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Koran  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  tongues.  As  they  ad¬ 
vanced  in  seniority  and  merit,  they  were  gradually  dismissed 
to  military,  civil,  and  even  ecclesiastical  employments;  the 
longer  their  stay,  the  higher  was  their  expectation ;  till,  at  a 
mature  period,  they  were  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  forty 
agas,  who  stood  before  the  sultan,  and  were  promoted  by  his 
choice  to  the  government  of  provinces  and  the  first  honours  of 
the  empire.108  Such  a  mode  of  institution  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  a  despotic  monarchy.  The 
ministers  and  generals  were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  slaves 
of  the  emperor,  to  whose  bounty  they  were  indebted  for  their 
instruction  and  support.  When  they  left  the  seraglio,  and 
suffered  their  beards  to  grow  as  the  symbol  of  enfranchisement, 
they  found  themselves  in  an  important  office,  without  faction 
or  friendship,  without  parents  and  without  heirs,  dependent  on 
the  hand  which  had  .raised  them  from  the  dust,  and  which,  on 
the  slightest  displeasure,  could  break  in  pieces  these  statues  of 
glass,  as  they  are  aptly  termed  by  the  Turkish  proverb.108  In 
the  slow  and  painful  steps  of  education,  their  character  and 
talents  were  unfolded  to  a  discerning  eye :  the  man,  naked  and 
alone,  was  reduced  to  the  standard  of  his  personal  merit; 
and,  if  the  sovereign  had  wisdom  to  choose,  he  possessed 
a  pure  and  boundless  liberty  of  choice.  The  Ottoman  candi¬ 
dates  were  trained  by  the  virtues  of  abstinence  to  those  of 


1MThis  sketch  of  the  Turkish  edaoation  and  discipline  is  ohiefly  borrowed  from 
Rycaut’s  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Stato  Militare  del’  Imperio  Ottomano 
of  Count  Marsigli  (in  Haya,  1732,  in  folio),  and  a  Description  of  the  Seraglio,  ap¬ 
proved  by  Mr.  Greaves  himself,  a  curious  traveller,  and  inserted  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  works.  [One  important  feature  of  the  Ottoman  education  was  that 
pains  were  taken  to  discover  the  natural  faculties  of  each  individual  and  to  train 
him  for  the  work  to  which  he  was  best  adapted.  On  the  history  of  the  Janissaries, 
their  organisation  and  duties,  the  variations  in  their  effective  strength,  see  A. 
Djevad  Bey,  Etat  milit&ire  Ottoman,  vol.  i.,  1882.  There  is  a  good  brief  account 
of  the  military  establishment  in  Ranke’s  little  work  on  the  Ottoman  Empire  (Engl, 
transl.  by  Kelly,  1848).] 

103  From  the  series  of  115  vizirs  till  the  siege  of  Vienna  (Marsigli,  p.  18),  their 
place  may  be  valued  at  three  years  and  a  half  purchase. 
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action ;  by  the  habits  of  submission,  to  those  of  command.  A 
similar  spirit  was  diffused  among  the  troops ;  and  their  silence 
and  sobriety,  their  patience  and  modesty,  have  extorted  the 
reluctant  praise  of  their  Christian  enemies.10*  Nor  can  the 
victory  appear  doubtful,  if  we  compare  the  discipline  and 
exercise  of  the  Janizaries  with  the  pride  of  birth,  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  chivalry,  the  ignorance  of  the  new  levies,  the  mutinous 
temper  of  the  veterans,  and  the  vices  of  intemperance  and  dis¬ 
order  which  so  long  contaminated  the  armies  of  Europe. 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  empire  and  the  invention 
adjacent  kingdoms  would  have  been  some  more  powerful  weapon,  gunpowder 
some  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  that  should  give  them  a  de¬ 
cisive  superiority  over  their  Turkish  foes.  Such  a  weapon  was 
in  their  hands ;  such  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  critical 
moment  of  their  fate.  The  chymists  of  China  or  Europe  had 
found,  by  casual  or  elaborate  experiments,  that  a  mixture  of  salt¬ 
petre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a 
tremendous  explosion.  It  was  soon  observed  that,  if  the  ex¬ 
pansive  force  were  compressed  in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone 
or  iron  might  be  expelled  with  irresistible  and  destructive  velocity. 

The  precise  sera  of  the  invention  and  application  of  gunpowder 105 
is  involved  in  doubtful  traditions  and  equivocal  language ;  yet 
we  may  clearly  discern  that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century ;  and  that,  before  the  end  of  the  same, 
the  use  of  artillery  in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  lstnd,  was 
familiar  to  the  states  of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
England.106  The  priority  of  nations  is  of  small  account ;  none 
could  derive  any  exclusive  benefit  from  their  previous  or  superior 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  common  improvement  they  stood  on  the 
same  level  of  relative  power  and  military  science.  Nor  was  it 

>**  See  the  entertaining  and  jndioions  letters  of  Busbequius. 

m  The  1st  and  2d  volumes  of  Dr.  Watson’s  Chemical  Essays  contain  two 
valoabie  discourses  on  the  discovery  and  composition  of  gunpowder. 

104  On  this  subject,  modern  testimonies  cannot  be  trusted.  The  original  pas¬ 
sages  are  collected  by  Ducange  (Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  i.  p.  675,  Bombarda).  But  in 
the  early  doubtful  twilight,  the  name,  sound,  fire,  and  effect,  that  seem  to  express 
our  artillery,  may  be  fairly  interpreted  of  the  old  engines  and  the  Greek  fire.  For 
the  English  cannon  at  Crecy,  the  authority  of  John  Villani  (Chron.  1.  xii.  c.  65)  must 
be  weighed  against  the  silence  of  Froissard  [and  the  English  authorities].  Yet 
Muratori  (Antiquit.  Italia  medii  iEvi,  tom.  ii.  Dissert,  xxvi.  p.  514,  515)  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  decisive  passage  from  Petrarch  (de  Bemediis  utriusque  Fortune  Dialog.), 
who,  before  the  year  1344,  execrates  this  terrestrial  thunder,  nvper  rara  nutus  com¬ 
munis.  [La  Cabane,  De  la  poudre  k  canon  et  de  son  introduction  en  France,  1645  ; 

Beinaud  et  Fav6,  Du  feu  gr6gois  et  des  origines  de  la  poudre  k  canon,  I860.] 
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possible  to  circumscribe  the  secret  within  the  pale  of  the  church ; 
it  was  disclosed  to  the  Turks  by  the  treachery  of  apostates  and 
the  selfish  policy  of  rivals ;  and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt, 
and  wealth  to  reward,  the  talents  of  ja  Christian  engineer.  The 
Genoese  who  transported  Amurath  into  Europe  must  be  accused 
as  his  preceptors ;  and  it  was  probably  by  their  hands  that  his 
cannon  was  cast  and  directed  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople.107 
The  first  attempt  was  indeed  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  general 
warfare  of  the  age  the  advantage  was  on  their  side  who  were 
most  commonly  the  assailants ;  for  a  while  the  proportion  of 
the  attack  and  defence  was  suspended;  and  this  thundering 
artillery  was  pointed  against  the  walls  and  turrets  which  had 
been  erected  only  to  resist  the  less  potent  engines  of  antiquity. 
By  the  Venetians,  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  communicated 
without  reproach  to  the  Bultans  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  their  allies 
against  the  Ottoman  power.  The  secret  was  soon  propagated 
to  the  extremities  of  Asia ;  and  the  advantage  of  the  European 
was  confined  to  his  easy  victories  over  the  savages  of  the  new 
world.  If  we  contrast  the  rapid  progress  of  this  mischievous 
discovery  with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances  of  reason,  science, 
and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  according  to  his  temper, 
will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 

107  The  Turkish  cannon,  which  Dnoas  (c.  80)  first  introduces  before  Belgrade  (a.d. 
I486),  is  mentioned  by  Ohaloondyles  (1.  v.  p.  128  [p.  281,  ed.  Bonn])  in  1422,  at  the 
siege  of  Constantinople. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI 

Applications  of  the  Eastern  Emperors  to  the  Popes — Visits  to  the 
West,  of  John  the  First,  Manuel,  and  John  the  Second, 
Palceologus — Union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
promoted  by  the  Council  of  Basil,  and  concluded  at 
Ferrara  and  Florence — State  of  Literature  at  Constanti¬ 
nople — Its  Revival  in  Italy  by  the  Greek  Fugitives — 
Curiosity  and  Emulation  of  the  Latins 

IN  the  four  last  centuries  of  the  Greek  emperors,  their  friendly  ismb**** 
or  hostile  aspect  towards  the  pope  and  the  Latins  may  be  ronniwr 
observed  as  the  thermometer  of  their  prosperity  or  distress, 
as  the  scale  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barbarian  dynasties.1  Ben»aM 
When  the  Turks  of  the  house  Of  Seljuk  pervaded  Asia  and  us#  ' 
threatened  Constantinople,  we  have  seen  at  the  Council  of 
Placentia  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of  Alexius  imploring  the 
protection  of  the  common  father  of  the  Christians.  No  sooner 
had  the  arms  of  the  French  pilgrims  removed  the  sultan  from 
Nice  to  Iconium  than  the  Greek  princes  resumed,  or  avowed, 
their  genuine  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  schismatics  of  the 
West,  which  precipitated  the  first  downfall  of  their  empire. 

The  date  of  the  Mogul  invasion  is  marked  in  the  soft  and  charit¬ 
able  language  of  John  Vataces.  After  the  recovery  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  throne  of  the  first  PalsBologus  was  encompassed 
by  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  as  long  as  the  sword  of  Charles 

1  [The  following  works  deal  with  the  general  history  of  the  schism  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  and  the  attempts  at  reunion :  Maimbourg,  Histoire  du  Sohisme 
dee  Grecs,  2  vols.,  1677 ;  Pitzipios,  L’6glise  orientals,  1865 ;  Pichler,  Gesohiohte 
der  kirohlichen  Trennung  zwisohen  Orient  und  Occident,  2  vols.,  1864-5 ;  Demitra- 
kopuloe,  'I<rr opla  rod  arx^/haros  rrjs  Aa.ru/iKris  iKK\ri<r(as  Ai rb  rrjs  6p$o8<f(ov  ‘EAA rjyiKijs, 

1867  ;  Lebedev,  History  of  the  Byzantine-Oriental  Church  from  the  end  of  the  11th 
to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  (in  Russian),  1892.  See  also  for  relations  of  East 
and  West,  W.  Norden,Das  Papsttnm  and  Byzanz.,  1908 ;  Delaville  de  Roulx,La  France 
en  Orient,  1886 ;  N.  Jorga, 'Philippe  de  M4zi6res  (1827-1405)  et  la  croisade  an  xiv«  si&cle, 

1896,  and  Latins  et  Grecs  d’Orient  et  rdtablissement  des  Tnros  en  Europe  (1842- 
1362),  in  the  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  xv.  179  sqq.,  1906  ;  J.  Gay,  Le  pape  Clement 
VL  et  les  affaires  d’Orient,  1904.] 
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The  argu¬ 
ment*  for  a 
craaade 
and  onion 


was  suspended  over  his  head,  he  basely  courted  the  favour  of  the 
Boman  pontiff,  and  sacrificed  to  the  present  danger  his  faith, 
his  virtue,  and  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  On  the  decease 
of  Michael,  the  prince  and  people  asserted  the  independence  of 
their  church  and  the  purity  of  their  creed ;  the  elder  Andronicus 
neither  feared  nor  loved  the  Latins;  in  his  last  distress,  pride- 
was  the  safeguard  of  superstition  ;  nor  could  he  decently  retract 
in  his  age  the  firm  and  orthodox  declarations  of  his  youth.  His 
grandson,  the  younger  Andronicus,  was  less  a  slave  in  his  temper 
and  situation  ;  and  the  conquest  of  Bithynia  by  the  Turks  ad¬ 
monished  him  to  seek  a  temporaljand  spiritual  alliance  with  the 
Western  princes.  After  a  separation  and  silence  of  fifty  years, 
a  secret  agent,  the  monk  Barlaam,  was  dispatched  to  Pope 
Benedict  the  Twelfth;  and  his  artful  instructions  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  by  the  master-hand  of  the  great  domestic.* 
“  Most  holy  father,”  was  he  commissioned  to  say,  “  the  emperor 
is  not  less  desirous  than  yourself  of  an  union  between  the  two 
churches ;  but  in  this  delicate  transaction  he  is  obliged  to  respect 
his  own  dignity  and  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects.  The  ways 
of  union  are  twofold,  force  and  persuasion.  Of  force,  the 
inefficacy  has  been  already  tried ;  since  the  Latins  have  subdued 
the  empire,  without  subduing  the  minds,  of  the  Greeks.  The 
method  of  persuasion,  though  slow,  is  sure  and  permanent. 
A  deputation  of  thirty  or  forty  of  our  doctors  would  probably 
agree  with  those  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  love  of  truth  and  the  unity 
of  belief ;  but  on  their  return,  what  would  be  the  use,  the  recom¬ 
pense,  of  such  agreement  ?  the  scorn  of  their  brethren,  and  the 
reproaches  of  a  blind  and  obstinate  nation.  Yet  that  nation 
is  accustomed  to  reverence  the  general  councils  which  have 
fixed  the  articles  of  our  faith;  and,  if  they  reprobate  the 
decrees  of  Lyons,  it  is  because  the  Eastern  churches  were 
neither  heard  nor  represented  in  that  arbitrary  meeting.  For 
this  salutary  end  it  will  be  expedient,  and  even  necessary,  that 
a  well-chosen  legate  should  be  sent  into  Greece,  to  convene 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and,  with  their  aid,  to  prepare  a  free  and  universal  synod. 


*  This  curious  instruction  was  transcribed  (I  believe)  from  the  Vatican  archives 
by  Odoriaus  Raynaldtis,  in  his  Continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Baronins  (Roms, 
1646-1677,  in  10  volumes  in  folio).  I  have  oontented  myself  with  the  AbbA  Floury 
(Hist.  EoolAsiastique,  tom.  n.  p.  1-8),  whose  extracts  I  have  always  found  to  be 
dear,  aocurate,  and  impartial.  [For  Barlaam  the  Calabrian  see  below,  p.  123.] 
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Bat  at  this  moment,”  continued  the  subtle  agent,  “  the  empire 
is  assaulted  and  endangered  by  the  Turks,  who  have  occupied 
four  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Anatolia.  The  Christian  inhabitants 
have  expressed  a  wish  of  returning  to  their  allegiance  and  religion ; 
but  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  emperor  are  insufficient  for 
their  deliverance ;  and  the  Boman  legate  must  be  accompanied, 
or  preceded,  by  an  army  of  Franks,  to  expel  the  infidels  and  open 
a  way  to  the  holy  sepulchre.”  If  the  suspicious  Latins  should 
require  some  pledge,  some  previous  effect  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Greeks,  the  answers  of  Bari aam  were  perspicuous  and  rational. 
“  1 .  A  general  synod  can  alone  consummate  the  union  of  the 
churches :  nor  can  such  a  synod  be  held  till  the  three 
Oriental  patriarchs,  and  a  great  number  of  bishops,  are  en¬ 
franchised  from  the  Mahometan  yoke.  2.  The  Greeks  are 
alienated  by  a  long  series  of  oppression  and  injury :  they  must 
be  reconciled  by  some  act  of  brotherly  love,  some  effectual  suc¬ 
cour,  which  may  fortify  the  authority  and  arguments  of  the 
emperor  and  the  friends  of  the  union.  3.  If  some  difference 
of  faith  or  ceremonies  should  be  found  incurable,  the  Greeks, 
however,  are  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  the  Turks  are  the 
common  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  The  Armenians, 
Cyprians,  and  Rhodians  are  equally  attacked  ;  and  it  will  become 
the  piety  of  theFrench  princes  to  draw  their  swords  in  the  general 
defence  of  religion.  4.  Should  the  subjects  of  Andronicus  be 
treated  as  the  worst  of  schismatics,  of  heretics,  of  pagans,  a  judici¬ 
ous  policy  may  yet  instruct  the  powers  of  the  West  to  embrace  an 
useful  ally,  to  uphold  a  sinking  empire,  to  guard  the  confines  of 
Europe ;  and  rather  to  join  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks  than  to 
expect  the  union  of  the  Turkish  arms  with  thetroops  and  treasures 
of  captive  Greece.”  The  reasons,  the  offers,  and  the  demands  of 
Andronicus  were  eluded  with  cold  and  stately  indifference.  The 
kings  of  France  and  Naples  declined  the  dangers  and  glory  of  a 
crusade;  the  pope  refused  to  call  a  new  synod  to  determine 
old  articles  of  faith ;  and  his  regard  for  the  obsolete  claims  of 
the  Latin  emperor  and  clergy  engaged  him  to  use  an  offensive 
superscription:  “To  the  moderator 3  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
persons  who  style  themselves  the  patriarchs  of  the  Eastern 

*  The  ambiguity  of  this  title  is  happy  or  ingenious ;  and  moderator ,  as  synony¬ 
mous  to  rector ,  gubemator ,  is  a  word  of  classical,  and  even  Ciceronian,  Latinity 
which  may  be  found,  not  in  the  Glossary  of  Ducange,  but  in  the  Thesaurus  of 
Robert  Stephens. 
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churches  For  such  an  embassy,  a  time  and  character  less 
propitious  could  not  easily  have  been  found.  Benedict  the 
Twelfth4  was  a  dull  peasant,  perplexed  with  scruples,  and  im¬ 
mersed  in  sloth  and  wine  ;  his  pride  might  enrich  with  a  third 
crown  the  papal  tiara,  but  he  was  alike  unfit  for  the  regal  and 
the  pastoral  office. 

Nesotit  After  the  decease  of  Andronicus,  while  the  Greeks  were  dis- 
oantoen-  tracted  by  intestine  war,  they  could  not  presume  to  agitate  a 
element  general  union  of  the  Christians.  But,  as  soon  as  Cantacuzene 
had  subdued  and  pardoned  his  enemies,  he  was  anxious  to  justify, 
or  at  least  to  extenuate,  the  introduction  of  the  Turks  into 
Europe  and  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  a  Musulman 
prince.  Two  officers  of  state,  with  a  Latin  interpreter,  were 
sent  in  his  name  to  the  Roman  court,  which  was  transplanted 
to  Avignon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  during  a  period  of 
seventy  years ;  they  represented  the  hard  necessity  which  had 
urged  him  to  embrace  the  alliance  of  the  miscreants,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  by  his  command  the  specious  and  edifying  sounds  of 
union  and  crusade.  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth,6  the  successor  of 
Benedict,  received  them  with  hospitality  and  honour,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  innocence  of  their  sovereign,  excused  his  distress, 
applauded  his  magnanimity,  and  displayed  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  Btate  and  revolutions  of  the  Greek  empire,  which  he  had 
imbibed  from  the  honest  accounts  of  a  Savoyard  lady,  an  at¬ 
tendant  of  the  empress  Anne.8  If  Clement  was  ill  endowed 
with  the  virtues  of  a  priest,  he  possessed,  however,  the  spirit 
and  magnificence  of  a  prince,  whose  liberal  hand  distributed 
benefices  and  kingdoms  with  equal  facility.  Under  his  reign, 

4  The  first  epistle  (sine  titulo)  of  Petrarch  exposes  the  danger  of  the  bark  and 
the  incapacity  of  the  pilot.  Hoc  inter,  vino  madidus,  ovo  gravis  ao  soporifero  lore 
perfasns,  jamjam  nutitat,  dormitat,  jam  somno  prooeps,  atque  (utinam  solos)  ruit. 

.  .  .  Hen  quanto  felioius  patrio  terram  snlcasset  aratro,  quam  scalmum  pisoatoriom 
asoendisset.  This  satire  engages  his  biographer  to  weigh  the  virtues  and  vioes  of 
Benedict  XII.,  which  have  been  exaggerated  by  Quelphs  and  Ghibelines,  by  Papists 
and  Protestants  (see  M&noires  sur  la  Vie  de  P4trarque,  tom.  i.  p.  259  ;  ii.  not.  15,  p. 
18-161.  He  gave  occasion  to  the  saying,  Bibamos  Papaliter. 

*  See  the  original  Lives  of  Clement  VI.  in  Moratori  (Script.  Rernm  Italioaroxn, 
tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  550-589) ;  Matteo  Villani  (Chron.  1.  iii.  c.  43,  in  Moratori,  tom. 
xiv.  p.  186),  who  styles  him,  molto  oavalleresoo,  pooo  rellgioso;  Fleury  (Hist. 
Eool6s.  tom.  xx.  p.  126) ;  and  the  Vie  de  P4trarque  (tom.  ii.  p.  42-45).  The  Abbd  de 
Sade  treats  him  with  the  most  indulgence ;  but  he  is  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  priest. 

6  Her  name  (most  probably  corrupted)  was  Zampea.  She  had  aooompanied 
and  alone  remained  with  her  mistress  at  Constantinople,  where  her  prudence, 
erudition,  and  politeness  deserved  the  praises  of  the  Greeks  themselves  (CantaouzeiL. 
1.  i.  c.  42). 
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Avignon  was  the  seat  of  pomp  and  pleasure ;  in  his  youth  he 
had  surpassed  the  licentiousness  of  a  baron ;  and  the  palace, 
nay,  the  bed-chamber  of  the  pope  was  adorned,  or  polluted,  by 
the  visits  of  his  female  favourites.  The  wars  of  France  and 
England  were  adverse  to  the  holy  enterprise ;  but  his  vanity 
was  amused  by  the  splendid  idea ;  and  the  Greek  ambassadors 
returned  with  two  Latin  bishops,  the  ministers  of  the  pontiff. 
On  their  arrival  at  Constantinople,  the  emperor  and  the  nuncios 
admired  each  other’s  piety  and  eloquence ;  and  their  frequent 
conferences  were  filled  with  mutual  praises  and  promises,  by 
which  both  parties  were  amused  and  neither  could  be  deceived. 
“Iam  delighted,”  said  the  devout  Cantacuzene,  “  with  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  our  holy  war,  which  must  redound  to  my  personal  glory 
as  well  as  to  the  public  benefit  of 'Christendom.  My  dominions 
will  give  a  free  passage  to  the  armies  of  France :  my  troops, 
my  galleys,  my  treasures,  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  common 
cause ;  and  happy  would  be  my  fate,  could  I  deserve  and  obtain 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Words  are  insufficient  to  express 
the  ardour  with  which  I  sigh  for  the  re-union  of  the  scattered 
members  of  Christ.  If  my  death  could  avail,  I  would  gladly 
present  my  sword  and  my  neck ;  if  the  spiritual  phoenix  could 
arise  from  my  ashes,  I  would  erect  the  pile  and  kindle  the  flame 
with  my  own  hands.”  Yet  the  Greek  emperor  presumed  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  articles  of  faith  which  divided  the  two  churches  had 
been  introduced  by  the  pride  and  precipitation  of  the  Latins :  he 
disclaimed  the  servile  and  arbitrary  steps  of  the  first  Palseologus ; 
and  firmly  declared  that  he  would  never  submit  his  conscience, 
unless  to  the  decrees  of  a  free  and  universal  synod.  “  The 
situation  of  the  times,”  continued  hej  “  will  not  allow  the  pope 
and  myself  to  meet  either  at  Borne  or  Constantinople;  but 
some  maritime  city  may  be  chosen  on  the  verge  of  the  two 
empires,  to  unite  the  bishops,  and  to  instruct  the  faithful,  of 
the  East  and  West.”  The  nuncios  seemed  content  with  the 
proposition ;  and  Cantacuzene  affects  to  deplore  the  failure  of 
his  hopes,  which  were  soon  overthrown  by  the  death  of  Clement 
and  the  different  temper  of  his  successor.  His  own  life  was 
prolonged,  but  it  was  prolonged  in  a  cloister;  and,  except  by 
his  prayers,  the  humble  monk  was  incapable  of  directing  the 
counsels  of  his  pupil  or  the  state.7 

7  See  this  whole  negotiation  in  Oantaoozene  (1.  iv.  o.  9),  who,  amidst  the  praises 
and  virtues  which  he  bestows  on  himself,  reveals  the  uneasiness  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
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Treaty  of  Yet,  of  all  the  Byzantine  princes,  that  pupil,  John  Paleeo- 
p*i»oiogai logos,  was  the  best  disposed  to  embrace,  to  believe,  and  to  obey 
n'ocent  vi’  the  shepherd  of  the  West.  His  mother,  Anne  of  Savoy,  was 
baptized  in  the  bosom  of  the  Latin  church :  her  marriage  with 
Andronicus  imposed  a  change  of  name,  of  apparel,  and  of  wor¬ 
ship  ;  but  her  heart  was  still  faithful  to  her  country  and  re¬ 
ligion  ;  she  had  formed  the  infancy  of  her  son,  and  she  governed 
the  emperor,  after  his  mind,  or  at  least  his  stature,  was  enlarged 
to  the  size  of  man.  In  the  first  year  of  his  deliverance  and  re¬ 
storation,  the  Turks  were  still  masters  of  the  Hellespont ;  the 
son  of  Cantacuzene  was  in  arms  at  Hadrianople ;  and  Palaeo- 
logus  could  depend  neither  on  himself  nor  on  his  people.  By  his 
mother’s  advice,  and  in  the  hope  of  foreign  aid,  he  abjured  the 
rights  both  of  the  church  and  state ;  and  the  act  of  slavery,8 
subscribed  in  purple  ink  and  sealed  with  the  golden  bull,  was 
privately  entrusted  to  an  Italian  agent.  The  first  article  of 
the  treaty  is  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  Innocence  the 
Sixth  and  his  successors,  the  supreme  pontiffs  of  the  Roman 
and  Catholic  church.  The  emperor  promises  to  entertain,  with 
due  reverence,  their  legates  and  nuncios ;  to  assign  a  palace  for 
their  residence,  and  a  temple  for  their  worship ;  and  to  deliver 
his  second  son  Manuel  as  the  hostage  of  his  faith.  For  these 
condescensions,  he  requires  a  prompt  succour  of  fifteen  galleys, 
with  five  hundred  men  at  arms  and  a  thousand  archers,  to  serve 
against  his  Christian  and  Musulman  enemies.  PalsBologus  en¬ 
gages  to  impose  on  his  clergy  and  people  the  same  spiritual 
yoke ;  but,  as  the  resistance  of  the  Greeks  might  be  justly  fore¬ 
seen,  he  adopts  the  two  effectual  methods  of  corruption  and 
education.  The  legate  whs  impowered  to  distribute  the  vacant 
benefices  among  the  ecclesiastics  who  should  subscribe  the  creed 
of  the  Vatican ;  three  schools  were  instituted  to  instruct  the 
youth  of  Constantinople  in  the  language  and  doctrine  of  the 
Latins ;  and  the  name  of  Andronicus,  the  heir  of  the  empire, 
was  enrolled  as  the  first  student.  Should  he  fail  in  the  measures 
of  persuasion  or  force,  Palesologus  declares  himself  unworthy  to 
reign;  transfers  to  the  pope  all  regal  and  paternal  authority; 
and  invests  Innocent  with  full  power  to  regulate  the  family, 

8  See  this  ignominious  treaty  in  Fleury  (Hist.  Eool£s.  p.  151-154),  from  Raynal- 
duB,  who  drew  it  from  the  Vatican  archives.  It  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
pious  forgery. 
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tiie  government,  and  the  marriage  of  his  son  and  successor. 

Bat  this  treaty  was  neither  executed  nor  published.  The 
Soman  galleys  were  as  vain  and  imaginary  as  the  submission 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  it  warn  only  by  the  seorecy,  that  their  sove¬ 
reign  escaped  the  dishonour,  of  this  fruitless  humiliation. 

The  tempest  of  the  Turkish  arms  soon  burst  on  his  head;  visit  of 
and,  after  the  loss  of  Hadrianople  and  Romania,  he  was  inclosed  pMeoiogm 
in  his  capital,  the  vassal  of  the  haughty  Amurath,  with  the  v.atBome. 
miserable  hope  of  being  the  last  devoured  by  the  savage.  In  uth  oeto- 
this  abject  state,  Palseologus  embraced  the  resolution  of  em-  b*r’  *°‘ 
barking  for  Venice  and  casting  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pope. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  Byzantine  princes  who  had  ever  visited 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  West,  yet  in  them  alone  he  could 
seek  consolation  or  relief ;  and  with  less  violation  of  his  dignity 
he  might  appear  in  the  sacred  college  than  at  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  After  a  long  absence,  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  return¬ 
ing  from  Avignon  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  Urban  the  Fifth,9 
of  a  mild  and  virtuous  character,  encouraged  or  allowed  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  Greek  prince ;  and,  within  the  same  year, 
enjoyed  the  glory  of  receiving  in  the  Vatican  the  two  imperial 
shadows  who  represented  the  majesty  of  Constantine  and  Charle¬ 
magne.  In  this  suppliant  visit,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
whose  vanity  was  lost  in  his  distress,  gave  more  than  could  be 
expected  of  empty  sounds  and  formal  submissions.  A  previous 
trial  was  imposed ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  four  cardinals,  he 
acknowledged,  as  a  true  Catholic,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
and  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  this  puri¬ 
fication,  he  was  introduced  to  a  public  audience  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter :  Urban,  in  the  midst  of  the  cardinals,  was  seated 
on  his  throne ;  the  Greek  monarch,  after  three  genuflexions, 
devoutly  kissed  the  feet,  the  hands,  and  at  length  the  mouth, 
of  the  holy  father,  who  celebrated  high  mass  in  his  presence, 
allowed  him  to  lead  the  bridle  of  his  mule,  and  treated  him 
with  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  the  Vatican.  The  entertainment 
of  Palseologus  was  friendly  and  honourable ;  yet  some  difference 


1 tee  the  two  first  original  Lives  of  Urban  V.  (in  Mnratori,  Script.  Bernm 
Italieanim,  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  623,  635),  and  the  Eoolesiastioal  Annals  of  Spondanns 
(tom.  L  p.  573,  A.p.  1869,  No.  7)  and  Raynaldus  (Flenry,  Hist.  Ecolds.  tom.  xx.  p. 
228, 224).  Yet,  from  some  variations,  I  suspect  the  papal  writers  of  slightly  mag- 
Bifyiag  tbs  genuflexions  of  Palteologns. 
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was  observed  between  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West ; 10 
nor  could  the  former  be  entitled  to  the  rare  privilege  of  chant¬ 
ing  the  gospel  in  the  rank  of  a  deaoon.u  In  favour  of  his  pro¬ 
selyte  Urban  strove  to  rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  French  king  and 
the  other  powers  of  the  West ;  but  he  found  them  cold  in  the 
general  cause  and  active  only  in  their  domestic  quarrels.  The 
last  hope  of  the  emperor  was  in  an  English  mercenary,  John 
Hawkwood,1*  or  Acuto,  who,  with  a  band  of  adventurers,  the 
White  Brotherhood,  had  ravaged  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria ; 
sold  his  services  to  the  hostile  states ;  and  incurred  a  just  ex- 
communication  by  shooting  his  arrows  against  the  papal  re¬ 
sidence.  A  special  licence  was  granted  to  negotiate  with  the 
outlaw ;  but  the  forces,  or  the  spirit,  of  Hawkwood  were  un¬ 
equal  to  the  enterprise ;  and  it  was  for  the  advantage  perhaps 
of  Palffiologus  to  be  disappointed  of  a  succour  that  must  have 
been  costly,  that  could  not  be  effectual,  and  which  might  have 
been  dangerous.1*  The  disconsolate  Greek 14  prepared  for  his 
return,  but  even  his  return  was  impeded  by  a  most  ignominious 
obstacle.  On  his  arrival  at  Venice,  he  had  borrowed  large  sums 
at  exorbitant  usury ;  but  his  coffers  were  empty,  his  creditors 
were  impatient,  and  his  person  was  detained  as  the  best  security 
for  the  payment.  His  eldest  son  Andronicus,  the  regent  of 
Constantinople,  was  repeatedly  urged  to  exhaust  every  resource, 

10  Paullo  minus  qn&m  si  fuisset  Imperator  Bomanorum.  Yet  hie  title  of  Im¬ 
pel*  tor  Gr&oorum  was  no  longer  disputed  (Yit.  Urban  V.  p.  628). 

u  It  was  confined  to  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  mem  only  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  On  all  other  festivals,  these  Imperial  deacons  were  content  to  serve  the 
pope,  as  he  said  mass,  with  the  book  and  the  corporal.  Yet  the  Abb4  de  Bade 
generously  thinks  that  the  merits  of  Charles  IV.  might  have  entitled  him,  though 
not  on  the  proper  day  (a.d.  1868, 1st  November),  to  the  whole  privilege.  He  seems 
to  affix  a  just  value  on  the  privilege  and  the  man  (Vie  de  Pdtrarque,  tom.  iii. 
p.  785). 

M  Through  some  Italian  corruptions,  the  etymology  of  Falcone  in  bosco  (Matteo 
[rather,  Filippo,  the  Continuer  of  Matteo]  Villani,  1.  xi.  c.  79,  in  Muratori,  tom.  xiv. 
p.  746)  suggests  the  English  word  Hawkwood ,  the  true  name  of  our  adventurous 
countryman  (Thomas  Walsingh&m,  Hist.  Anglican,  inter  Soriptores  Cam  deni,  p.  184). 
After  two  and  twenty  victories  and  one  defeat,  he  died,  in  1894,  General  of  the 
Florentines,  and  was  buried  with  such  honours  as  the  republic  has  not  paid  to  Dante 
or  Petraroh  (Muratori,  Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  xii.  p.  212-371). 

1 *  This  torrent  of  English  (by  birth  or  service)  overflowed  from  France  into 
Italy  after  the  peace  of  Bretigny  in  1360.  Yet  the  exclamation  of  Muratori  (Annali, 
tom.  xii.  p.  197)  is  rather  true  than  civil.  14  Ci  manoava  anoor  questo,  ohe  dopo 
essere  cal  pest  rata  lTtalia  da  tanti  masnadieri  Tedesohi  ed  Ungheri,  venissero  fin 
dalT  Inghliterra  nuovi  cani  a  finire  di  divorarla.” 

14  Chalcondyles,  1.  i.  p.  25, 26  [p.  50,  ed.  Bonn].  The  Greek  supposes  his  journey 
to  the  king  of  France,  which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  silence  of  the  national 
historians.  Nor  am  I  much  more  inclined  to  believe  that  Patoologus  departed  from 
Italy,  valde  bene  oonsolatus  et  oontentus  (Yit.  Urban.  Y.  p.  623). 
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and,  even  by  stripping  the  churches,  to  extricate  his  father  from 
captivity  and  disgrace.  But  the  unnatural  youth  was  insensible 
of  the  disgrace,  and  secretly  pleased  with  the  captivity  of  the 
emperor;  the  state  was  poor,  the  clergy  was  obstinate;  nor 
could  some  religious  scruple  be  wanting  to  excuse  the  guilt  of 
his  indifference  and  delay.  Such  undutiful  neglect  was  severely 
reproved  by  the  piety  of  his  brother  Manuel,  who  instantly  sold 
or  mortgaged  all  that  he  possessed,  embarked  for  Venice,  re¬ 
lieved  his  father,  and  pledged  his  own  freedom  to  be  responsible 
for  the  debt.  On  his  return  to  Constantinople,  the  parent  and  Huretorn 
king  distinguished  his  two  sons  with  suitable  rewards ;  but  the  stanti-  ^  ^ 
faith  and  manners  of  the  slothful  Paleeologus  had  not  been  im-isro 
proved  by  his  Roman  pilgrimage ;  and  his  apostacy  or  conver¬ 
sion,  devoid  of  any  spiritual  or  temporal  effects,  was  speedily 
forgotten  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins.16 

Thirty  years  after  the  return  of  PalsBologus,  his  son  and  victor  the 
successor,  Manuel,  from  a  similar  motive,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  Mumeir 
again  visited  the  countries  of  the  West.  In  a  preceding 
chapter,  I  have  related  his  treaty  with  Bajazet,  the  violation  of 
that  treaty,  the  siege  or  blockade  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
French  succour  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Boucicault.16 
By  his  ambassadors,  Manuel  had  solicited  the  Latin  powers ; 
but  it  was  thought  that  the  presence  of  a  distressed  monarch 
would  draw  tears  and  supplies  from  the  hardest  barbarians ; 17 
and  the  marshal  who  advised  the  journey,  prepared  the  recep¬ 
tion,  of  the  Byzantine  prince.  The  land  was  occupied  by  the 
Turks ;  but  the  navigation  of  Venice  was  safe  and  open ;  Italy 
received  him  as  the  first,  or  at  least  as  the  second,  of  the 
Christian  princes ;  Manuel  was  pitied  as  the  champion  and 
confessor  of  the  faith ;  and  the  dignity  of  his  behaviour  pre¬ 
vented  that  pity  from  sinking  into  contempt.  From  Venice 
he  proceeded  to  Padua  and  Pavia;  and  even  the  duke  of 
Milan,  a.  secret  ally  of  Bajazet,  gave  him  safe  and  honourable  totheooort 
conduct  to  the  verge  of  his  dominions.18  On  the  confines  of  °.d.  uooT' 

3rd  Jane; 

*  His  return  in  1870,  and  the  coronation  of  Manuel,  26th  September,  1878 
(Docange,  Pam.  Byzant.  p.  241),  leaves  some  intermediate  era  for  the  oonspiraoy 
and  punishment  of  Andronicns. 

**  M6moires  de  Boucicault,  p.  i.  o.  85,  86. 

n  His  journey  into  the  west  of  Europe  is  slightly,  and  I  believe  reluctantly, 
noted  by  Chaloondyles  (1.  ii.  p.  44-50  [p.  84  sqq .,  ed.  Bonn]]  and  Duoas  (c.  14). 

M  Mura  tori,  Annali  d’ Italia,  tom.  xii.  p.  406.  John  Galeazzo  was  the  first  and 
most  powerful  duke  of  Milan.  His  connexion  with  Bajazet  is  attested  by  Frois- 
sard ;  end  he  oontribnted  to  save  and  deliver  the  French  oaptives  of  Nioopolis. 
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France, 19  the  royal  officers  undertook  the  care  of  his  person, 
journey,  and  expenses;  and  two  thousand  of  the  richest 
citizens,  in  arms  and  on  horseback,  came  forth  to  meet  him 
as  far  as  Charenton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  At 
the  gates  of  Paris,  he  was  saluted  by  the  chancellor  and  the 
parliament;  and  Charles  the  Sixth,  attended  by  his  princes 
and  nobles,  welcomed  his  brother  with  a  cordial  embrace. 
The  successor  of  Constantine  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  white 
silk  and  mounted  on  a  milk-white  steed — a  circumstance,  in 
the  French  ceremonial,  of  singular  importance.  The  white 
colour  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of  sovereignty ;  and,  in  a 
late  visit,  the  German  emperor,  after  an  haughty  demand  and 
a  peevish  refusal,  had  been  reduced  to  content  himself  with  a 
black  courser.  Manuel  was  lodged  in  the  Louvre ;  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  feasts  and  balls,  the  pleasures  of  the  banquet  and  the 
chase,  were  ingeniously  varied  by  the  politeness  of  the  French, 
to  display  their  magnificence  and  amuse  his  grief.  He  was 
indulged  in  the  liberty  of  his  chapel ;  and  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  were  astonished,  and  possibly  scandalized,  by  the 
language,  the  rites,  and  the  vestments  of  his  Greek  clergy. 
But  the  slightest  glance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom  must 
teach  him  to  despair  of  any  effectual  assistance.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  Charles,  though  he  enjoyed  some  lucid  intervals, 
continually  relapsed  into  furious  or  stupid  insanity;  the  reins 
of  government  were  alternately  seized  by  his  brother  and 
uncle,  the  dukes  >of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  whose  factions 
competition  prepared  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  The  former 
was  a  gay  youth,  dissolved  in  luxury  and  love ;  the  latter  was 
the  father  of  John,  count  of  Nevers,  who  had  so  lately  been 
ransomed  from  Turkish  captivity ;  and,  if  the  fearless  son  waa 
ardent  to  revenge  his  defeat,  the  more  prudent  Burgundy  was 
content  with  the  cost  and  peril  of  the  first  experiment.  When 
Manuel  had  satiated  the  curiosity,  and  perhaps  fatigued  the 
of Bn<and.  patience,  of  the  French,  he  resolved  on  a  visit  to  the  adjacent 
D«oemb«r  island.  In  his  progress  from  Dover,  he  was  entertained  at 
Canterbury  with  due  reverence  by  the  prior  and  monks  of  8t. 

19 For  the  reoeption  of  Manuel  at  Paris,  see  Spondanns  (Annal.  Eeoles.  tom.  1. 
p.  676,  677,  a.d.  1400,  No.  6),  who  quotes  Juvenal  des  Ursina  [Histoire  d«  Charle* 
VI.,  1880*1422  (ed.  in  Bnohon’s  Choix  de  Chroniqnes,  vol.  iv.)]  and  the  monk  of 
St.  Denys;  and  Villaret  (Hist,  de  Franee,  tom.  xii.  p.  881-884),  who  quotes  nobody, 
aooording  to  the  last  fashion  of  the  French  writers. 
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Austin;  and,  on  Blackheath,  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  with  the 
English  court,  saluted  the  Greek  hero  (I  copy  our  old  historian), 
who,  during  many  days,  was  lodged  and  treated  in  London  as 
Emperor  of  the  East.10  But  the  state  of  England  was  still 
more  adverse  to  the  design  of  the  holy  war.  In  the  same  year, 
the  hereditary  sovereign  had  been  deposed  and  murdered ;  the 
reigning  prince  was  a  successful  usurper,  whose  ambition  was 
punished  by  jealousy  and  remorse ;  nor  could  Henry  of  Lan¬ 
caster  withdraw  his  person  or  forces  from  the  defence  of  a 
throne  incessantly  shaken  by  conspiracy  and  rebellion.  He 
pitied,  he  praised,  he  feasted,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople ; 
but,  if  the  English  monarch  assumed  the  cross,  it  was  only  to 
appease  his  people,  and  perhaps  his  conscience,  by  the  merit 
or  semblance  of  this  pious  intention.91  Satisfied,  however,  with  hu  return 
gifts  and  honours,  Manuel  returned  to  Paris;  and,  after  a  A.D.  1408 
residence  of  two  years  in  the  West,  shaped  his  course  through 
Germany  and  Italy,  embarked  at  Venice,  and  patiently  ex¬ 
pected,  in  the  Morea,  the  moment  of  his  ruin  or  deliverance. 

Yet  he  had  escaped  the  ignominious  necessity  of  offering  his 
religion  to  public  or  private  sale.  The  Latin  church  was  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  great  schism;  the  kings,  the  nations,  the  uni¬ 
versities,  of  Europe  were  divided  in  their  obedience  between 
the  popes  of  Borne  and  Avignon ;  and  the  emperor,  anxious  to 
conciliate  the  friendship  of  both  parties,  abstained  from  any 
correspondence  with  the  indigent  and  unpopular  rivals.  His 
journey  coincided  with  the  year  of  the  jubilee ;  but  he  passed 
through  Italy  without  desiring  or  deserving  the  plenary  indulg¬ 
ence  which  abolished  the  guilt  or  penance  of  the  sins  of  the  faith¬ 
ful.  The  Roman  pope  was  offended  by  this  neglect ;  accused 
him  of  irreverence  to  an  image  of  Christ;  and  exhorted  the 
princes  of  Italy  to  reject  and  abandon  the  obstinate  schismatic.93 

90  A  short  note  of  Mannel  in  England  is  extracted  by  Dr.  Hody  from  a  Ms.  at 
bambeth  (de  Grsecis  illustribus,  p.  14),  G.  P.  Imperator,  din  variisque  et  horrendis 
Pag&norum  insultibus  coartatus,  ut  pro  eisdem  resistentiam  trinmphalem  perquire- 
ret  Anglomm  Regem  vi  si  tare  decrevit,  Ac.  Rex  (says  WalsiDgham,  p.  364)  nobili 
spparatu  .  .  .  suscepit  (nt  debnit)  tantum  Heroa,  dnxitqne  Londonias,  et  per 
znultos  dies  exhiboit  gloriose.  pro  expensis  hospitii  sui  solvens,  et  enm  respioiens 
[dignis]  tanto  faetigio  donativis.  He  repeats  the  same  in  his  Upodigma  Neustri®, 
pi  566). 

91  Shakespeare  begins  and  ends  the  play  of  Henry  IV.  with  that  prince's  tow  of 
m  crusade,  and  his  belief  that  he  should  die  in  Jerusalem. 

^This  fact  is  preserved  in  the  Historia  Politics,  a.d.  1391-1478,  published  by 
Martin  Cronins  (Turco-Gneci,  p.  1-43).  The  image  of  Christ  whiah  the  Greek 
emperor  refused  to  worship  was  probably  a  work  of  Boulpture. 
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During  the  period  of  the  crusades,  the  Greeks  beheld,  with 
astonishment  and  terror,  the  perpetual  stream  of  emigration 
that  flowed,  and  continued  to  flow,  from  the  unknown  climates 
of  the  West.  The  visits  of  their  last  emperors  removed  the 
veil  of  separation,  and  they  disclosed  to  their  eyes  the  power¬ 
ful  nations  of  Europe,  whom  they  no  longer  presumed  to  brand 
with  the  name  of  barbarians.  The  observations  of  Manuel 
and  his  more  inquisitive  followers  have  been  preserved  by  a 
Byzantine  historian  of  the  times ; 23  his  scattered  ideas  I  shall 
collect  and  abridge ;  and  it  may  be  amusing  enough,  perhaps 
instructive,  to  contemplate  the  rude  pictures  of  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  whose  ancient  and  modem  state  are  so 
familiar  to  owr  minds.  I.  Germany  (says  the  Greek  Chal- 
condyles)  is  of  ample  latitude  from  Vienna  to  the  Ocean ;  and 
it  stretches  (a  strange  geography !)  from  Prague  in  Bohemia  to 
the  river  Tartessus  and  the  Pyrenean  Mountains.24  The  soil, 
except  in  figs  and  olives,  is  sufficiently  fruitful;  the  air  is 
salubrious ;  the  bodies  of  the  natives  are  robust  and  healthy ; 
and  these  cold  regions  are  seldom  visited  with  the  calamities  of 
pestilence  or  earthquakes.  After  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  the 
Germans  are  the  most  numerous  of  nations ;  they  are  brave 
and  patient,  and,  were  they  united  under  a  single  head,  their 
force  would  be  irresistible.  By  the  gift  of  the  pope,  they  have 
acquired  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  Roman  emperor ; 26  nor  is 
any  people  more  devoutly  attached  to  the  faith  and  obedience 
of  the  Latin  patriarch.  The  greatest  part  of  the  country  is 
divided  among  the  princes  and  prelates ;  but  Strasburg,  Cologne, 


“The  Greek  and  Turkish  history  of  Laonions  Chaloondyles  ends  with  the 
winter  of  1463,  and  the  abrupt  conclusion  seems  to  mark  that  he  laid  down  his 
pen  in  the  same  year.  We  know  that  he  was  an  Athenian,  and  that  some  con¬ 
temporaries  of  the  same  name  contributed  to  the  revival  of  the  Greek  language  in 
Italy.  But  in  his  numerous  digressions  the  modest  historian  has  never  introduced 
himself ;  and  his  editor  Leunclavius,  as  well  as  Fabrioius  (Bibliot.  Grace,  tom.  vi. 
p.  474),  seems  ignorant  of  his  life  and  character.  For  his  descriptions  of  Germany, 
France  and  England,  see  1.  ii.  p.  86,  37  [p.  70  sqq.],  44-50  [p.  85  sqq.]. 

34 1  shall  not  animadvert  on  the  geographical  errors  of  Ohaloondyles.  In 
this  instance,  he  perhaps  followed  and  mistook  Herodotus  (1.  ii.  o.  33),  whose  text 
may  be  explained  (Herodote  de  Lurcher,  tom.  ii.  p.  219,  220),  or  whose  ignoranoe 
may  be  excused.  Had  these  modem  Greeks  never  read  Strabo,  or  any  of  their 
lesser  geographers  ? 

35  A  citizen  of  new  Rome,  while  new  Borne  survived,  would  have  scorned  to 
dignify  the  German  with  the  titles  of  BcunAc  fc,  or  A inoicpdrwp  "Pvpalwr ;  but  all 
pride  was  extinct  in  the  bosom  of  Ohaloondyles ;  and  he  describes  the  Byzantine 
prince  and  his  subjects  by  the  proper,  though  humble  names  of  *EAAtpc*  and 
BcunAcbs  *EAA four.  [Op.  above,  vol.  vi.  p.  342.] 
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Hamburg,  and  more  than  two  hundred  free  cities  are  governed 
by  sage  and  equal  laws,  according  to  the  will,  and  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  of  the  whole  community.  The  use  of  duels,  or  single 
combats  on  foot,  prevails  among  them  in  peace  and  war ;  their 
industry  excels  in  all  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  the  Germans  may 
boaat  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  which  is  now 
diffused  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world.  II.  The  kingdom  0t  France 
of  France  ia  spread  above  fifteen  or  twenty  days’  journey  from 
Germany  to  Spain,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  British  Ocean, 
containing  many  flourishing  cities,  and  among  these  Paris, 
the  seat  of  the  king,  which  surpasses  the  rest  in  riches  and 
luxury.  Many  princes  and  lords  alternately  wait  in  his  palace 
and  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign ;  the  most  powerful 
are  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Burgundy,  of  whom  the  latter 
possesses  the  wealthy  province  of  Flanders,  whose  harbours 
are  frequented  by  the  ships  and  merchants  of  our  own  and  the 
more  remote  seas.  The  French  are  an  ancient  and  opulent 
people;  and  their  language  and  manners,  though  somewhat 
different,  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Italians.  Vain 
of  the  Imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne,  of  their  victories  over 
the  Saracens,  and  of  the  exploits  of  their  heroes,  Oliver  and 
Rowland,*  they  esteem  themselves  the  first  of  the  western 
nations ;  but  this  foolish  arrogance  has  been  recently  humbled 
by  the  unfortunate  events  of  their  wars  against  the  English, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Island.  III.  Britain,  in  the  0f  England 
ocean  and  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Flanders,  may  be  considered 
either  as  one  or  as  three  islands ;  but  the  whole  is  united  by  a 
common  interest,  by  the  same  manners,  and  by  a  similar 
government.  The  measure  of  its  circumference  is  five  thousand 
stadia :  the  land  is  overspread  with  towns  and  villages ;  though 
destitute  of  wine,  and  not  abounding  in  fruit-trees,  it  is  fertile 
in  wheat  and  barley,  in  honey  and  wool ;  and  much  cloth  is 
manufactured  by  the  inhabitants.  In  populousness  and  power, 
in  riches  and  luxury,  London,17  the  metropolis  of  the  isle,  may 

m  Most  of  the  old  romances  were  translated  in  the  xivth  century  into  French 
prose,  and  soon  became  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  knights  and  ladies  in  the 
coart  of  Charles  VI.  If  a  Greek  believed  in  the  exploits  of  Bowland  and  Oliver, 
he  may  surely  be  excused,  since  the  monks  of  St.  Denys,  the  national  historians, 
have  inserted  the  fables  of  Arohbishop  Turpin  in  their  Chronicles  of  France. 

17  A owMvt)  •  •  •  94  re  x6\is  9vydp.fi  re  w potxovca  r&y  4y  rjj  y4)<r<p  toOtq  vcurwy 
rlAfur,  tc  iral  rf  ftAAp  upoyla  ov9tpias  rwv  xpbs  4<nr4pay  Afiropfyyj  [ii.  p.  98,  ed. 

Boon}.  Even  since  the  time  of  Fitzstephen  (the  xiith  century),  London  appears  to  have 
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claim  a  pre-eminence  over  all  the  cities  of  the  West.  It  is 
situate  on  the  Thames,  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  which,  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  falls  into  the  Gallic  Sea ;  and  the  daily 
flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  affords  a  safe  entrance  and  departure 
to  the  vessels  of  commerce.  The  king  is  the  head  of  a  power¬ 
ful  and  turbulent  aristocracy :  his  principal  vassals  hold  their 
estates  by  a  free  and  unalterable  tenure ;  and  the  laws  define 
the  limits  of  his  authority  and  their  obedience.  The  kingdom 
has  been  often  afflicted  by  foreign  conquest  and  domestic 
sedition;  but  the  natives  are  bold  and  hardy,  renowned  in 
arms  and  victorious  in  war.  The  form  of  their  shields  or 
targets  is  derived  from  the  Italians,  that  of  their  swords  from 
the  Greeks;  the  use  of  the  long  bow  is  the  peculiar  and 
decisive  advantage  of  the  English.  Their  language  bears  no 
affinity  to  the  idioms  of  the  continent ;  in  the  habits  of  domestic 
life,  they  are  not  easily  distinguished  from  their  neighbours  of 
France ;  but  the  most  singular  circumstance  of  their  manners 
is  their  disregard  of  conjugal  honour  and  of  female  chastity. 
In  their  mutual  visits,  as  the  first  act  of  hospitality,  the  guest 
is  welcomed  in  the  embraces  of  their  wives  and  daughters ; 
among  friends,  they  are  lent  and  borrowed  without  shame; 
nor  are  the  islanders  offended  at  this  strange  commerce  and  its 
inevitable  consequences.38  Informed  as  we  are  of  the  customs 
of  old  England,  and  assured  of  the  virtue  of  our  mothers,  we 
may  smile  at  the  credulity,  or  resent  the  injustice,  of  the 
Greek,  who  must  have  confounded  a  modest  salute 33  with  a 
criminal  embrace.  But  his  credulity  and  injustice  may  teach 
an  important  lesson :  to  distrust  the  accounts  of  foreign  and 
remote  nations,  and  to  suspend  our  belief  of  every  tale  that 
deviates  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  character  of  man.80 

maintained  this  pre-eminenoe  of  wealth  and  magnitude ;  and  her  gradual  increase 
has  at  least  kept  paoe  with  the  general  improvement  of  Europe. 

38  If  the  doable  sense  of  the  verb  kvw  (oscalor,  and  in  atero  gero)  be  eqai vocal, 
the  context  and  pious  horror  of  Chaloondyles  can  leave  no  doubt  of  his  meaning 
and  mistake  (p.  49).  [There  is  no  ambiguity.  Chaloondyles  uses  the  middle  form 
Kfa<r6cu  instead  of  the  aotive  which  is  used  in  classical  Greek ;  but  there 
is  no  second  sense.  Neither  nor  kv*  is  ever  used  in  the  sense  of  kvvu  (kiss). 
It  is  only  in  the  aorist  (UC<ra :  (tcvtra)  that  there  would  be  a  danger  of  confusion. — 
Cp.  Phrantzes,  iii.  2.] 

29  Erasmus  (Epist.  Fausto  Andrelino)  has  a  pretty  passage  on  the  English 
fashion  of  kissing  strangers  on  their  arrival  and  departure,  from  whenoe,  however* 
he  draws  no  scandalous  inferences. 

80  Perhaps  we  may  apply  this  remark  to  the  community  of  wives  among  the 
old  Britons,  as  it  is  supposed  by  Cnsar  and  Dion  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  bdi.  tom.  ii.  p.  1007 
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After  his  return,  and  the  victory  of  Timour,  Manuel  reigned  indiner- 
many  years  in  prosperity  and  peace.  As  long  as  the  sons  of  M&nuei  to- 
Bajazet  solicited  his  friendship  and  spared  his  dominions,  he  was  Latin., 
satisfied  with  the  national  religion ;  and  his  leisure  was  employed  hit 
in  composing  twenty  theological  dialogues  for  its  defence.31 
The  appearance  of  the  Byzantine  ambassadors  at  the  council  of 
Constance 33  announces  the  restoration  of  the  Turkish  power,  as 
well  as  of  the  Latin  church;  the  conquest  of  the  sultans, 

Mahomet  and  Amurath,  reconciled  the  emperor  to  the  Vatican ; 
and  the  siege  of  Constantinople  almost  tempted  him  to  acquiesce 
in  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  Martin  the 
Fifth  ascended,  without  a  rival,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  a  friendly 
intercourse  of  letters  and  embassies  was  revived  between  the 
East  and  West.  Ambition  on  one  side  and  distress  on  the  other  HUnego- 
dictated  the  same  decent  language  of  charity  and  peace.  The  i.d.  un¬ 
artful  Greek  expressed  a  desire  of  marrying  his  six  sons  to  Italian 
princesses;  and  the  Roman,  not  less  artful,  dispatched  the 
daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  with  a  company  of  noble 
virgins,  to  soften,  by  their  charms,  the  obstinacy  of  the  schis¬ 
matics.  Yet,  under  this  mask  of  zeal,  a  discerning  eye  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  all  was  hollow  and  insincere  in  the  court  and  church 
of  Constantinople.  According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  danger 
and  repose,  the  emperor  advanced  or  retreated;  alternately 
instructed  and  disavowed  his  ministers ;  and  escaped  from  an 
importunate  pressure  by  urging  the  duty  of  inquiry,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  collecting  the  sense  of  his  patriarchs  and  bishops,  and 
the  impossibility  of  convening  them  at  a  time  when  the  Turkish 
arms  were  at  the  gates  of  his  capital.  From  a  review  of  the 

[e*  6]),  with  Reimar’s  judicious  annotation.  The  Arreoy  of  Otaheite,  so  oertain  at 
fat,  is  become  less  visible  and  scandalous,  in  proportion  as  we  have  studied  the 
°*Mer8  of  that  gentle  and  amorous  people. 

n  [Manuel  composed  in  26  dialogues  a  defence  of  orthodox  Christianity  against 
hhm.  The  whole  work  was  entitled  AidXoyos  rijs  r&v  ’Kpta,riavu>v  OpTjaKfias  *p6s 
Ih'fxnpr,  and  grew  out  of  conversations  which  Manuel  had  had  at  Anoyra  in 
1390  with  a  Turkish  muterizis.  Only  the  two  first  dialogues  have  been  published 
Afigne,  P.G.  150,  p.  126  sqq.).  Manuel  wrote  much,  and  most  of  his  published 
»orks  will  be  found  in  Migne,  tom .  cit .  His  letters  have  been  edited  by  Legrand, 

1*13,  and  this  volume  contains  the  interesting  essay  of  Manuel,  “  What  Timur  may 
said  to  the  conquered  Bajazet  There  is  an  excellent  monograph  on  Manuel 
aM  bis  writings  by  Berger  de  Xivrey  in  the  M&noires  de  l’lnstitut  de  France,  Ao.  dee 
l»er.  xix.  1  sqq.  (1858).] 

wSee  Leniant,  Hist,  du  Conoile  de  Constanoe,  tom.  ii.  p.  576;  and  for  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times,  the  Annals  of  Spondanus;  the  Biblioth&qne  of 
Dapin,  tom.  xii. ;  and  xxist  and  xxiid  volumes  of  the  History,  or  rather  the  Oontinu- 
Mion  of  Floury. 
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public  transactions,  it  will  appear  that  the  Greeks  insisted  on 
three  successive  measures,  a  succour,  a  council,  and  a  final 
reunion,  while  the  Latins  eluded  the  second,  and  only  promised 
the  first  as  a  consequential  and  voluntary  reward  of  the  third. 
But  we  have  an  opportunity  of  unfolding  the  most  secret 
His  private  intentions  of  Manuel,  as  he  explained  them  in  a  private  conver- 
sation  without  artifice  or  disguise.  In  his  declining  age  the 
emperor  had  associated  John  Paleologus,  the  second  of  the  name 
and  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  on  whom  he  devolved  the  greatest 
part  of  the  authority  and  weight  of  government.  One  day, 
in  the  presence  only  of  the  historian  Phranza,33  his  favourite 
chamberlain,  he  opened  to  his  colleague  and  successor  the  true 
principle  of  his  negotiations  with  the  pope.34  “Our  last 
resource,”  said  Manuel,  “  against  the  Turks  is  their  fear  of  our 
union  with  the  Latins,  of  the  warlike  nations  of  the  West,  who 
may  arm  for  our  relief,  and  for  their  destruction.  As  often 
as  you  are  threatened  by  the  miscreants,  present  this  danger 
before  their  eyes.  Propose  a  council ;  consult  on  the  means  ; 
but  ever  delay  and  avoid  the  convocation  of  an  assembly,  which 
cannot  tend  either  to  our  spiritual  or  temporal  emolument.  The 
Latins  are  proud  ;  the  Greeks  are  obstinate :  neither  party  will 
recede  or  retract ;  and  the  attempt  of  a  perfect  union  will  con¬ 
firm  the  schism,  alienate  the  churches,  and  leave  us,  without 
hope  or  defence,  at  the  mercy  of  the  barbarians.”  Impatient 
of  this  salutary  lesson,  the  royal  youth  arose  from  his  seat  and 
deputed  in  silence ;  and  the  wise  monarch  (continues  Phranza) 
casting  his  eyes  on  me,  thus  resumed  his  discourse :  “  My  son 
deems  himself  a  great  and  heroic  prince ;  but  alas  t  our  miserable 
age  does  not  afford  scope  for  heroism  or  greatness.  His  daring 
spirit  might  have  suited  the  happier  times  of  our  ancestors ;  but 


88  From  his  early  youth,  George  Phranza,  or  Phranzee,  was  employed  in  the 
gervioe  of  the  state  and  palaoe ;  and  Hanokiug  (de  Script.  Byzant.  p.  i.  o.  40)  has 
collected  his  life  from  his  own  writings.  He  was  no  more  than  four  and  twenty 
years  of  age  at  the  death  of  Manuel,  who  recommended  him,  in  the  strangest 
terms,  to  his  successor :  Imprimis  vero  hunc  Phranzen  tibi  oommendo,  qni  minis- 
travit  mihi  fideliter  et  diligenter  (Phranzee,  1.  ii.  c.  1).  Yet  the  emperor  John  was 
cold,  and  he  preferred  the  service  of  the  despots  of  Peloponnesus. 

84  See  Phranzes,  1.  ii.  c.  13.  While  so  many  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  original 
are  extant  in  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Milan,  the  Escurial,  &o.  it  is  a  matter  of  shame 
and  reproach  that  we  should  be  reduced  to  the  Latin  version,  or  abstract,  of  James 
Pontanus,  ad  oaicem  Theophylaot.  Simooatta  (Ingolstadt,  1604),  so  deficient  in 
accuracy  and  elegance  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grac.  tom.  vi.  p.  616-630).  [See  Ap¬ 
pendix  1.] 
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the  present  state  requires  not  an  emperor,  but  a  cautious  steward 
of  the  last  relics  of  our  fortunes.  Well  do  I  remember  the  lofty 
expectations  which  he  built  on  our  alliance  with  Mustapha ;  and 
much  do  1  fear  that  his  rash  courage  will  urge  the  ruin  of  our 
bouse,  and  that  even  religion  may  precipitate  our  downfall.” 

Yet  the  experience  and  authority  of  Manuel  preserved  the 
peace  and  eluded  the  council ;  till,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  his  death 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  he  terminated  his  career,  aj>.  uasf' 
dividing  his  precious  moveables  among  his  children  and  the  poor, 
his  physicians,  and  his  favourite  servants.  Of  his  six  sons,16 
Andronicus  the  Second  was  invested  with  the  principality  of 
Thessalonica,  and  died  of  a  leprosy  soon  after  the  sale  of  that 
city  to  the  Venetians  and  its  final  conquest  by  the  Turks.  Some  u.d.  naoi 
fortunate  incidents  had  restored  Peloponnesus,  or  the  Morea,  to 
the  empire ;  and  in  his  more  prosperous  days  Manuel  had  forti¬ 
fied  the  narrow  isthmus  of  six  miles36  with  a  stone  wall  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  towers.  The  wall  was  overthrown  by 
the  first  blast  of  the  Ottomans ;  the  fertile  peninsula  might  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  four  younger  brothers,  Theodore  and  Con¬ 
stantine,  Demetrius  and  Thomas ;  but  they  wasted,  in  domestic 
contests,  the  remains  of  their  strength ;  and  the  least  successful 
of  the  rivals  were  reduced  to  a  life  of  dependence  in  the 
Byzantine  palace. 

The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  John  Palasologus  the  Second,  zeaiof 
was  acknowledged,  after  his  father’s  death,  as  the  sole  emperor  PaieoiociM 
of  the  Greeks.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  repudiate  his  wife  h9s-i«t 
and  to  contract  a  new  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Trebizond ; 
beauty  was  in  his  eye  the  first  qualification  of  an  empress ;  and 
the  clergy  had  yielded  to  his  firm  assurance  that,  unless  he 
might  be  indulged  in  a  divorce,  he  would  retire  to  a  cloister 
and  leave  the  throne  to  his  brother  Constantine.  The  first,  and 
in  truth  the  only,  victory  of  Palssologus  was  over  a  Jew,37  whom, 


•  See  Dnotnge,  Pun.  Byzant,  p.  243-248. 

KThe  exact  measure  of  the  Hexamilion  from  sea  to  sea,  was  3800  orgygie 
[orgyi®,  dpyvtai],  or  toises ,  of  Bix  Greek  feet  (Phranzes,  L  i.  o.  38),  which  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  Greek  mile,  still  smaller  than  that  of  660  French  toises ,  which  is  assigned  by 
d’Anville  as  still  in  use  in  Turkey.  Five  miles  are  commonly  reckoned  for  the 
breadth  of  the  Isthmus.  See  the  Travels  of  Spon,  Wheeler,  and  Chandler. 

97  The  hist  objection  of  the  Jews  is  on  the  death  of  Christ :  if  it  were  voluntary, 
Christ  was  a  suicide ;  which  the  emperor  parries  with  a  mystery.  They  then  dis¬ 
pute  on  the  conception  of  the  Virgin,  the  sense  of  the  prophecies,  Ac.  (Phranzes,  1.  il. 
c.  12,  a  whole  chapter). 
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after  a  long  and  learned  dispute,  he  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith ;  and  this  momentous  conquest  is  carefully  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  times.  But  he  soon  resumed  the  design  of  unit¬ 
ing  the  East  and  West ;  and,  regardless  of  his  father’s  advice, 
listened,  as  it  should  seem,  with  sincerity  to  the  proposal  of 
meeting  the  pope  in  a  general  council  beyond  the  Adriatic. 
This  dangerous  project  was  encouraged  by  Martin  the  Fifth, 
and  coldly  entertained  by  his  successor  Eugenius,  till,  after  a 
tedious  negotiation,  the  emperor  received  a  summons  from  a 
Latin  assembly  of  a  new  character,  the  independent  prelates  of 
Basil,  who  styled  themselves  the  representatives  and  judges  of 
the  Catholic  church. 

cojrupuon  The  Roman  pontiff  had  fought  and  conquered  in  the  cause 

oktiraii  ecclesiastical  freedom;  but  the  victorious  clergy  were  soon 
exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  their  deliverer;  and  his  sacred 
character  was  invulnerable  to  those  arms  which  they  found  so 
keen  and  effectual  against  the  civil  magistrate.  Their  great 
charter,  the  right  of  election,  was  annihilated  by  appeals, 
evaded  by  trusts  or  commendams,  disappointed  by  reversionary 
grants,  and  superseded  by  previous  and  arbitrary  reservations.*8 
A  public  auction  was  instituted  in  the  court  of  Rome:  the 
cardinals  and  favourites  were  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  nations ; 
and  every  country  might  complain  that  the  most  important  and 
valuable  benefices  were  accumulated  on  the  heads  of  aliens  and 
absentees.  During  their  residence  at  Avignon,  the  ambition 
of  the  popes  subsided  in  the  meaner  passions  of  avarice "  and 
luxury :  they  rigorously  imposed  on  the  clergy  the  tributes  of 
first-fruits  and  tenths ;  but  they  freely  tolerated  the  impunity 
of  vice,  disorder,  and  corruption.  These  manifold  scandals  were 
aggravated  by  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  which  continued 
above  fifty  years.  In  the  furious  conflicts  of  Rome  and  Avignon, 
the  vices  of  the  rivals  were  mutually  exposed ;  and  their  pre¬ 
carious  situation  degraded  their  authority,  relaxed  their  discipline. 

In  the  treatise  delle  Materie  Benefioiarie  of  Fra  Paolo  (in  the  ivth  volume  of 
the  last  and  best  edition  of  his  works),  the  papal  system  is  deeply  studied  and  freely 
described.  Should  Borne  and  her  religion  be  annihilated,  thiB  golden  volume  may 
Still  survive,  a  philosophical  history  and  a  salutary  warning. 

’’Pope  John  XXII.  (in  1334)  left  behind  him,  at  Avignon,  eighteen  millions  of 
gold  florins,  and  the  value  of  seven  millions  more  in  plate  and  jewels.  See  the 
Chronicle  of  John  Villani  (1.  xi.  c.  20,  in  Muratori's  Collection,  tom.  xiii.  p.  765), 
whose  brother  received  the  aooount  from  the  Papal  treasurers.  A  treasure  of  six  or 
eight  millions  sterling  in  the  xivth  oentury  is  enormous,  and  almost  incredible. 
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and  multiplied  their  wants  and  exactions.  To  heal  the  wounds,  coaocii  of 
and  restore  the  monarchy,  of  the  church,  the  synods  of  Pisa  mo#I  of^ 
and  Constance 40  were  successively  convened ;  but  these  great  as-  a.d.  hh- 
semblies,  conscious  of  their  strength,  resolved  to  vindicate  the 
privileges  of  the  Christian  aristocracy.  From  a  personal  sen¬ 
tence  against  two  pontiffs,  whom  they  rejected,  and  a  third, 
their  acknowledged  sovereign,  whom  they  deposed,  the  fathers 
of  Constance  proceeded  to  examine  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
Roman  supremacy ;  nor  did  they  separate  till  they  had  established 
the  authority,  above  the  pope,  of  a  general  council.  It  was 
enacted  that,  for  the  government  and  reformation  of  the  church, 
such  assemblies  should  be  held  at  regular  intervals ;  and  that 
each  synod,  before  its  dissolution,  should  appoint  the  time  and 
place  of  the  subsequent  meeting.  By  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Basil, 
of  Borne,  the  next  convocation  at  Sienna  was  easily  eluded ; 
but  the  bold  and  vigorous  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Basil41 
had  almost  been  fatal  to  the  reigning  pontiff,  Eugenius  the 
Fourth.  A  just  suspicion  of  his  design  prompted  the  fathers 
to  hasten  the  promulgation  of  their  first  decree,  that  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  church-militant  on  earth  were  invested 
with  a  divine  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  all  Christians, 
without  excepting  the  pope ;  and  that  a  general  council  could 
not  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  or  transferred,  unless  by  their  free 
deliberation  and  consent.  On  the  notice  that  Eugenius  had 
fulminated  a  bull  for  that  purpose,  they  ventured  to  summon, 

49  A  learned  and  liberal  Protestant,  M.  Lenfant,  has  given  a  fair  history  of  the 
councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  in  six  volumes  in  quarto ;  but  the  last  part 
is  the  most  hasty  and  imperfect,  except  in  the  aocount  of  the  troubles  of  Bohemia. 

[For  the  Council  of  Pisa  see  Erler,  Zur  Geschiohte  des  Pisaner  Conzils,  1884.  The 
history  of  the  Council  of  Constance  has  been  rewritten  by  L.  Tosti,  Storia  del  oon- 
eilio  di  Coetanza,  1858  (in  2  vols.),  a  work  which  has  been  translated  into  German 
by  W.  Arnold  (1860).  See  also  F.  Stuhr,  Die  Organisation  und  Geschaftsordnung 
des  Pisaner  und  CoBtanzer  Eonzils,  1891 ;  and  the  document  (Ein  Tagebuch -fragment 
fiber  das  Kostanzer  Eonzil)  edited  by  Enopfler  in  the  Historisches  Jahrbuch  der 
GCrresgesellschaft,  vol.  xi.  p.  267  sqq.t  1890.  Gibbon  does  not  mention  the  big  work 
oi  Hardt :  Magnum  oecumenioum  Constantiense  concilium  (6  vols.),  1697-1700  (Index, 

1742).) 

41  The  original  acts  or  minutes  of  the  oouncil  of  Basil  are  preserved  in  the 
public  library,  in  twelve  volumes  in  folio.  Basil  was  a  free  city,  conveniently  situate 
on  the  Rhine,  and  guarded  by  the  arms  of  the  neighbouring  and  confederate  Swiss. 

In  1459,  the  university  was  fonnded  by  Pope  Pius  II.  (iEneas  Sylvius),  who  had  been 
aecretary  to  the  council.  But  what  is  a  oouncil,  or  an  university,  to  the  presses  of 
Froben  and  the  Btudies  of  Erasmus  ?  [The  first  8  vols.  (1853-94)  of  the  Vienna 
Monamenta  conciliorum  generalium  are  devoted  to  the  oouncil  of  Basil.  For  the 
onion  question  see  Mngnier,  L’Exp6dition  dn  condle  de  BAle  4  Constantinople  pour 
1’ union  de  l’4glise  greoque  4  l’lglise  latino  (1437-8),  1892.] 
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to  admonish,  to  threaten,  to  censure,  the  contumacious  successor 
poaiuonto  Peter.  After  many  delays,  to  allow  time  for  repentance, 

Eugenia*  they  finally  declared  that,  unless  he  submitted  within  the  term 
of  sixty  days,  he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical  authority.  And  to  mark  their  jurisdiction 
over  the  prince  as  well  as  the  priest,  they  assumed  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Avignon,  annulled  the  alienation  of  the  sacred  patri¬ 
mony,  and  protected  Rome  from  the  imposition  of  new  taxes. 
Their  boldness  was  justified,  not  only  by  the  general  opinion  of 
the  clergy,  but  by  the  support  and  power  of  the  first  monarchs 
of  Christendom :  the  emperor  Sigismond  declared  himself  the 
servant  and  protector  of  the  synod;  Germany  and  France 
adhered  to  their  cause ;  the  duke  of  Milan  was  the  enemy  of 
Eugenius ;  and  he  was  driven  from  the  Vatican  by  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  people.  Rejected  at  the  same  time  by  his 
temporal  and  spiritual  subjects,  submission  was  his  only  choice ; 
by  a  most  humiliating  bull,  the  pope  repealed  his  own  acts  and 
ratified  those  of  the  council ;  incorporated  his  legates  and  car¬ 
dinals  with  that  venerable  body ;  and  setvied  to  resign  himself 
to  the  decrees  of  the  supreme  legislature.  Their  fame  pervaded 
the  countries  of  the  East ;  and  it  was  in  their  presence  that 
Sigismond  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Turkish  sultan,42 
Negotia-  who  laid  at  his  feet  twelve  large  vases,  filled  with  robes  of  silk 
thToreek*.  and  pieces  of  gold.  The  fathers  of  Basil  aspired  to  the  glory 
ust1484"  of  reducing  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Bohemians,  within  the 
pale  of  the  church ;  and  their  deputies  invited  the  emperor  and 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  unite  with  an  assembly  which 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Western  nations.  Palssologus 
was  not  averse  to  the  proposal ;  and  his  ambassadors  were 
introduced  with  due  honours  into  the  Catholic  senate.  But  the 
choice  of  the  place  appeared  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle,  since 
he  refused  to  pass  the  Alps  or  the  sea  of  Sicily,  and  positively 
required  that  the  synod  should  be  adjourned  to  some  convenient 
city  in  Italy,  or  at  least  on  the  Danube.  The  other  articles  of 
this  treaty  were  more  readily  stipulated :  it  was  agreed  to 
defray  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  emperor,  with  a  train  of 
seven  hundred  persons,13  to  remit  an  immediate  sum  of  eight 

This  Turkish  embassy,  attested  only  by  Crantzius,  is  related  with  some  doubt 
by  the  annalist  Spondanns,  a.d.  1488,  No.  35,  tom.  i.  p.  834. 

4*  Syropnlns,  p.  19.  In  this  list,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  exoeeded  the  real 
numbers  of  the  olergy  and  laity  whioh  afterwards  attended  the  emperor  and  patriarch. 
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thousand  ducats 44  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Greek  clergy ; 
and  in  his  absence  to  grant  a  supply  of  ten  thousand  ducats, 
with  three  hundred  archers,  and  some  galleys  for  the  protection 
of  Constantinople.  The  city  of  Avignon  advanced  the  funds  for 
the  preliminary  expenses;  and  the  embarkation  was  prepared 
at  Marseilles  with  some  difficulty  and  delay. 

In  his  distress,  the  friendship  of  Palssologus  was  disputed  by  John 
the  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  West;  but  the  dexterous  activity  embwka in 
of  a  monarch  prevailed  over  the  slow  debates  and  inflexible  gaiiey*. 
temper  of  a  republic.  The  decrees  of  Basil  continually  tended  tth'Nov-' 
to  circumscribe  the  despotism  of  the  pope  and  to  erect  a  su¬ 
preme  and  perpetual  tribunal  in  the  church.  Eugenios  was  im¬ 
patient  of  the  yoke ;  and  the  union  of  the  Greeks  might  af¬ 
ford  a  decent  pretence  for  translating  a  rebellious  synod  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Po.  The  independence  of  the  fathers  was 
lost  if  they  passed  the  Alps  ;  Savoy  or  Avignon,  to  which  they 
acceded  with  reluctance,  were  described  at  Constantinople  as 
situate  far  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ; 46  the  emperor  and 
his  clergy  were  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  of  a  long  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  they  were  offended  by  an  haughty  declaration  that,  after 
suppressing  the  new  heresy  of  the  Bohemians,  the  council  would 
soon  eradicate  the  old  heresy  of  the  Greeks.46  On  the  side  of 
Eugenius,  all  was  smooth  and  yielding  and  respectful ;  and  he 
invited  the  Byzantine  monarch  to  heal,  by  his  presence,  the 
schism  of  the  Latin,  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern,  church.  Ferrara, 
near  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  was  proposed  for  their  amicable 
interview;  and  with  some  indulgence  of  forgery  and  theft  a 

bat  which  are  not  dearly  specified  by  the  great  eoolesiarch.  The  75,000  florins 
which  they  asked  in  this  negotiation  of  the  pope  (p.  9)  were  more  than  they  could 
hope  or  want. 

44 1  nse  indifferently  the  words  ducat  and  florin,  which  derive  their  names,  the 
former  from  the  dukes  of  Milan,  the  latter  from  the  republic  of  Florence.  These 
gold  pieces,  the  first  that  were  coined  in  Italy,  perhaps  in  the  Latin  world,  may  be 
compared,  in  weight  and  value,  to  one-third  of  the  English  guinea. 

45  At  the  end  of  the  Latin  version  of  Phranzes,  we  read  a  long  Greek  epistle  or 
declamation  of  George  of  Trebizond,  who  advises  the  emperor  to  prefer  Eugenius 
and  Italy.  He  treats  with  contempt  the  sohismatio  assembly  of  Basil,  the  barbari¬ 
ans  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  conspired  to  transport  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
beyond  the  Alps  :  ot  &6\tol  (says  he)  cre  #ca  1  rijy  perk,  <rov  cvvotiov  rStv  ‘HpaxAtfooy 
<rrif\a/y  /cal  wtpa  i^ovai.  Was  Constantinople  unprovided  with  a  map? 

[The  writings  of  the  humanist  George  of  Trebizond,  on  the  union  question,  will  be 
found  in  Migne,  P.  G.,  vol.  161,  829  sqq.] 

40  Syropulus  (p.  26-311  attests  his  own  indignation,  and  that  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  the  Basil  deputies,  who  excused  the  rash  declaration,  could  neither  deny  nor 
alter  an  act  of  the  council. 
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surreptitious  decree  was  procured,  which  transferred  the  synod, 
with  its  own  consent,  to  that  Italian  city.  Nine  galleys  were 
equipped  for  this  service  at  Venice  and  in  the  isle  of  Gandia ; 
their  diligence  anticipated  the  slower  vessels  of  Basil.  The 
Roman  admiral  was  commissioned  to  burn,  sink,  and  destroy ; 47 
and  these  priestly  squadrons  might  have  encountered  each  other 
in  the  same  seas  where  Athens  and  Sparta  had  formerly 
contended  for  the  pre-eminence  of  glory.  Assaulted  by  the 
importunity  of  the  factions,  who  were  ready  to  fight  for  the 
possession  of  his  person,  Palseologus  hesitated  before  he  left 
his  palace  and  country  on  a  perilous  experiment.  His  father’s 
advice  still  dwelt  on  his  memory ;  and  reason  must  suggest  that, 
since  the  Latins  were  divided  among  themselves,  they  could 
never  unite  in  a  foreign  cause.  Sigismond  dissuaded  the  unsea¬ 
sonable  adventure ;  his  advice  was  impartial,  since  he  adhered 
to  the  council ;  and  it  was  enforced  by  the  strange  belief  that 
the  German  Caesar  would  nominate  a  Greek  his  heir  and  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  empire  of  the  West.48  Even  the  Turkish  sultan 
was  a  counsellor  whom  it  might  be  unsafe  to  trust,  but  whom 
it  was  dangerous  to  offend.  Amurath  was  unskilled  in  the  dis¬ 
putes,  but  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  union,  of  the  Christians. 
From  his  own  treasures,  he  offered  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
Byzantine  court ;  yet  he  declared,  with  seeming  magnanimity, 
that  Constantinople  should  be  secure  and  inviolate  in  the 
absence  of  her  sovereign.48  The  resolution  of  Palseologus  was 
decided  by  the  most  splendid  gifts  and  the  most  specious 
promises.  He  wished  to  escape,  for  a  while,  from  a  scene  of 
danger  and  distress ;  and,  after  dismissing,  with  an  ambiguous 
answer,  the  messengers  of  the  council,  he  declared  his  intention 
of  embarking  in  the  Roman  galleys.  The  age  of  the  patriarch 


47  Condolmieri,  the  Pope's  nephew  and  admiral,  expressly  declared,  5rt  6pidp.br 

lx* »  »o pit  rod  ndra  Tra  iro\*p.4\<rp  Srov  hr  rh  t cdrcpya  rijs  Xwdhov,  gal  «i  tvrff&V 

tcarMtrji  *al  hparltrg.  The  naval  orders  of  the  synod  were  less  peremptory,  ana, 
till  the  hostile  squadrons  appeared,  both  parties  tried  to  conceal  their  quarrel  from 
the  Greeks. 

48  Syropulus  mentions  the  hopes  of  Palasologus  (p.  86),  and  the  last  advioe  of 
Sigismond  (p.  57).  At  Corfu,  the  Greek  emperor  was  informed  of  his  friend's 
death ;  had  he  known  it  sooner,  he  would  have  returned  home  (p.  79). 

49  Phranzes  himself,  though  from  different  motives,  was  of  the  advioe  of  Aron- 
rath  (1.  ii.  o.  13).  Utinam  ne  synodus  ista  unquam  fuisset,  si  t&ntas  offensiones  et 
detriments  paritura  erat.  This  Turkish  embassy  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Syro- 
pulus  (p.  68) ;  and  Amurath  kept  his  word.  He  might  threaten  (p.  135,  219),  but 
he  never  attacked,  the  city. 
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Joseph  was  more  susceptible  of  fear  than  of  hope ;  he  trembled 
at  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  expressed  his  apprehension  that 
bis  feeble  voice,  with  thirty,  perhaps,  of  his  orthodox  brethren, 
would  be  oppressed  in  a  foreign  land  by  the  power  and 
numbers  of  a  Latin  synod.  He  yielded  to  the  royal  mandate, 
to  the  flattering  assurance  that  he  would  be  heard  as  the 
oracle  of  nations,  and  to  the  secret  wish  of  learning  from  his 
brother  of  the  West  to  deliver  the  church  from  the  yoke  of 
kings.40  The  five  cross-bearers,  or  dignitaries  of  St.  Sophia,  were 
bound  to  attend  his  person ;  and  one  of  these,  the  great  ec- 
clesiarch  or  preacher,  Sylvester  Syropulus,41  has  composed 62  a 
free  and  curious  history  of  the  false  union.4*  Of  the  clergy  that 
reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  emperor  and  the  patri¬ 
arch,  submission  was  the  first  duty,  and  patience  the  most  useful 
virtue.  In  a  chosen  list  of  twenty  bishops,  we  discover  the 
metropolitan  titles  of  Heraclea  and  Cyzicus,  Nice  and  Nioo- 
media,  Ephesus  and  Trebizond,  and  the  personal  merit  of  Mark 
and  Bessarion,  who,  in  the  confidence  of  their  learning  and 
eloquence,  were  promoted  to  the  episcopal  rank.  Some  monks 
and  philosophers  were  named  to  display  the  science  and  sanctity 
of  the  Greek  church ;  and  the  service  of  the  choir  was  performed 
by  a  select  band  of  singers  and  musicians.  The  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  appeared  by  their  genuine 
or  fictitious  deputies,  the  primate  of  Russia  represented  a 

m  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  symplicity  with  which  he  imparted  these  hopes 
to  hie  favourites :  roxaim\v  wKypofoplay  <rx^<r« iv  tea l  &tk  rov  Tldra  40dppu 

i\*v6*p£<rax  rV  4iut\ii<riay  for b  tt}$  brorcBdoys  cUnov  Bovkdas  m pit  rov  &curi\4*s 
(p.  92).  Yet  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  practised  the  lessons  of 
Gregory  VII. 

w  The  Christian  name  of  Sylvester  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  Calendar.  In 
modern  Greek,  tou\oj,  as  a  diminutive,  is  added  to  the  end  of  words ;  nor  can  any 
reasoning  of  Creyghton,  the  editor,  excuse  his  changing  into  Sgurogylns  (Sguros, 
(asciis)  the  Syropulus  of  his  own  manuscript,  whose  name  is  subscribed  with  his 
own  hand  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Florence.  Why  might  not  the  author  be  of 
Syrian  extraction?  [The  name  Syropulos  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Collection  of 
Letters  (dating  from  the  14th  century)  in  the  Florentine  Codex  S.  Marco,  856.  See 
Krnmbaoher,  Gesch.  der  byzantinisohen  Litterateur,  p.  485.] 

**  From  the  conclusion  of  the  history,  I  should  fix  the  date  to  the  year  1444, 
lour  years  after  the  synod,  when  the  great  ecolesiarch  had  abdicated  his  office 
fseetio  xii.  p.  830*850).  His  passions  were  cooled  by  time  and  retirement;  and, 
although  Syropulus  is  often  partial,  he  is  never  intemperate. 

*»  Vera  historia  unionis  non  verae  inter  Oraecos  et  Latinos  (Hagae  C  omit  is , 
1660,  in  folio)  was  first  published  with  a  loose  and  florid  version,  by  Robert  Creyghton, 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.  in  his  exile.  The  zeal  of  the  editor  has  prefixed  a  polemic 
title,  for  the  beginning  of  the  original  is  wanting.  Syropulus  may  be  ranked  with 
the  beet  of  the  Byzantine  writers  for  the  merit  of  his  narration,  and  even  of  his 
style ;  but  he  is  excluded  from  the  orthodox  collections  of  the  Councils. 
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His  trium¬ 
phal  entry 
at  Venioe, 
AJ).  1438. 
9th  Feb. 


national  church,  and  the  Greeks  might  contend  with  the  Latins 
in  the  extent  of  their  spiritual  empire.  The  precious  vases  of  St. 
Sophia  were  exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves,  that  the  patriarch 
might  officiate  with  becoming  splendour ;  whatever  gold  the 
emperor  could  procure  was  expended  in  the  massy  ornaments 
of  his  bed  and  chariot ; 64  and,  while  they  affected  to  maintain 
the  prosperity  of  their  ancient  fortune,  they  quarrelled  for  the 
division  of  fifteen  thousand  ducats,  the  first  alms  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  After  the  necessary  preparations,  John  Palaeologus, 
with  a  numerous  train,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Demetrius, 
and  the  most  respectable  persons  of  the  church  and  state, 
embarked  in  eight  vessels  with  sails  and  oars,  which  steered 
through  the  Turkish  straits  of  Gallipoli  to  the  Arohipelago,  the 
Morea,  and  the  Adriatic  Gulf.66 

After  a  tedious  and  troublesome  navigation  of  seventy-seven 
days,  this  religious  squadron  cast  anchor  before  Venice;  and 
their  reception  proclaimed  the  joy  and  magnificence  of  that 
powerful  republic.  In  the  command  of  the  world,  the  modest 
Augustus  had  never  claimed  such  honours  from  his  subjects  as 
were  paid  to  his  feeble  successor  by  an  independent  state. 
Seated  on  the  poop,  on  a  lofty  throne,  he  received  the  visit, 
or,  in  the  Greek  style,  the  adoration,  of  the  Doge  and  senators.66 
They  sailed  in  the  Bucentaur,  which  was  accompanied  by  twelve 
stately  galleys ;  the  sea  was  overspread  with  innumerable 
gondolas  of  pomp  and  pleasure ;  the  air  resounded  with  music 
and  acclamations ;  the  mariners,  and  even  the  vessels,  were 
dressed  in  silk  and  gold ;  and  in  all  the  emblems  and  pageants 
the  Roman  eagles  were  blended  with  the  lions  of  St.  Mark. 
The  triumphal  procession,  ascending  the  great  canal,  passed 
under  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto;  and  the  eastern  strangers 

M  Syropulus  (p.  68)  simply  expresses  his  intention :  V  ofirw  ro/iwdmy  iy  ’irdKots 
filyaf  jBcunAfvf  trap*  fceuw v  yofxl^oiro ;  and  (he  Latin  of  Creyghton  may  afford  a 
specimen  of  his  florid  paraphrase.  Ui  pomp&  circumduct ue  nosier  Imperator 
Kali®  populis  aliquis  deauratus  Jupiter  orederetur,  aut  Croesus  ez  opulentA 
LydiA.  [In  the  Greek  citation  to/av day  is  unintelligible,  but  so  it  stands  in 
Creyghton’s  text.  Evidently  Syropulus  wrote  iro/AirctW.] 

86  Although  I  cannot  Btop  to  quote  Syropulus  for  every  fact,  I  will  observe  that 
the  navigation  of  the  Greeks  from  Constantinople  to  Venice  and  Ferrara  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ivth  section  fp.  67-100),  and  that  the  historian  has  the  uncommon 
talent  of  placing  each  scene  before  the  reader’s  eye. 

56  At  the  time  of  the  synod,  Phranzes  was  in  Peloponnesus ;  but  he  received 
from  the  despot  Demetrius  a  faithful  account  of  the  honourable  reception  of  the 
emperor  and  patriarch,  both  at  Venice  and  Ferrara  (Dux  .  .  .  sedentem  Impera- 
torem  adorat)%  which  are  more  slightly  mentioned  by  the  Latins  (1.  ii.  o.  14-16). 
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gazed  with  admiration  on  the  palaces,  the  churches,  and  the 
populousness  of  a  city  that  seems  to  float  on  the  bosom  of  the 
waves.57  They  sighed  to  behold  the  spoils  and  trophies  with 
which  it  had  been  decorated  after  the  sack  of  Constantinople. 

After  an  hospitable  entertainment  of  fifteen  days,  Palseologus 
pursued  his  journey  by  land  and  water,  from  Venice  to  Ferrara ; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  pride  of  the  Vatican  was  tempered  by 
policy  to  indulge  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East.  He  made  his  entry  on  a  black  horse;  but  a  milk-white  into 
steed,  whose  trappings  were  embroidered  with  golden  eagles,  Feb.' 
was  led  before  him ;  and  the  canopy  was  borne  over  his  head 
by  the  princes  of  Este,  the  sons  or  kinsmen  of  Nicholas,  mar¬ 
quis  of  the  city,  and  a  sovereign  more  powerful  than  himself.58 
Palsologus  did  not  alight  till  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  ;  the  pope  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  apartment ; 
refused  his  proffered  genuflexion ;  and,  after  a  paternal  embrace, 
conducted  the  emperor  to  a  seat  on  his  left  hand.  Nor  would 
the  patriarch  descend  from  his  galley,  till  a  ceremony,  almost 
equal,  had  been  stipulated  between  the  bishops  of  Borne  and 
Constantinople.  The  latter  was  saluted  by  his  brother  with  a 
kiss  of  union  and  charity ;  nor  would  any  of  the  Greek  ecclesi¬ 
astics  submit  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Western  primate.  On  the 
opening  of  the  synod,  the  place  of  honour  in  the  centre  was 
claimed  by  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  chiefs;  and  it  was 
only  by  alleging  that  his  predecessors  had  not  assisted  in  person 
at  Nice  or  Chalcedon  that  Eugenius  could  evade  the  ancient 
precedents  of  Constantine  and  Marcian.  After  much  debate, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  church  should 
be  occupied  by  the  two  nations ;  that  the  solitary  chair  of  St. 
Peter  should  be  raised  the  first  of  the  Latin  line ;  and  that  the 
throne  of  the  Greek  emperor,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  should 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  second  place,  the  vacant  seat  of 
the  emperor  of  the  West.80 

"The  Astonishment  ol  a  Greek  prinoe  and  a  French  ambassador  (Mdmoiree  de 
Philippe  de  Comines,  1.  vii.  c.  18)  at  the  sight  ot  Venioe  abundantly  proves  that  in 
the  rvth  oentury  it  was  the  first  and  most  splendid  ol  the  Christian  eitiee.  For  the 
spoil*  of  Constantinople  at  Venice,  see  Syropnlua  (p.  87). 

**  Nioholas  HI.  of  Este  reigned  forty-eight  years  (i.D.  1893-1441),  and  was 
tout  ot  Ferrara,  Modena,  Beggio,  Parma,  Rovigo,  and  Commaohio.  See  his  life 
is  Karatori  (Antichith  Estense,  tom.  ii.  p.  169-201). 

•The  Latin  ynlgar  was  provoked  to  laughter  at  the  strange  dresses  of  the 
Gretka,  and  especially  the  length  of  their  garments,  their  sleeves,  and  their  beards ; 
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QoancUof  Bat,  ns  soon  as  festivity  and  form  had  given  place  to  a  more 
»?Ferr«fra  ser*OUB  the  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  their  jonraey, 

and  Fior-  with  themselves,  and  with  the  pope.  The  artful  pencil  of  his 
use.  8th  '  emissaries  had  painted  him  in  a  prosperous  state ;  at  the  head 
i4«  eth'  of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Europe,  obedient,  at  his  voice, 
to  believe  and  to  arm.  The  thin  appearance  of  the  universal 
synod  of  Ferrara  betrayed  his  weakness ;  and  the  Latins  opened 
the  first  session  with  only  five  archbishops,  eighteen  bishops, 
and  ten  abbots,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  the  subjects 
or  countrymen  of  the  Italian  pontiff.  Except  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  none  of  the  potentates  of  the  West  condescended 
to  appear  in  person  or  by  their  ambassadors ;  nor  was  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  suppress  the  judicial  acts  of  Basil  against  the  dignity 
and  person  of  Eugenios,  which  were  finally  concluded  by  a 
new  election.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  truce  or  delay 
was  asked  and  granted,  till  PalsBologus  could  expect  from  the 
consent  of  the  Latins  some  temporal  reward  for  an  unpopular 
union ;  and,  after  the  first  session,  the  public  proceedings  were 
adjourned  above  six  months.  The  emperor,  with  a  chosen  band 
of  his  favourites  and  Janizaries,  fixed  his  summer  residence  at  a 
pleasant  spacious  monastery,  six  miles  from  Ferrara ;  forgot,  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  the  distress  of  the  church  and  state ; 
and  persisted  in  destroying  the  game,  without  listening  to  the 
just  complaints  of  the  marquis  or  the  husbandman.10  In  the 
meanwhile,  his  unfortunate  Greeks  were  exposed  to  all  the 
miseries  of  exile  and  poverty ;  for  the  support  of  each  stranger, 
a  monthly  allowance  was  assigned  of  three  or  four  gold  florins ; 
and,  although  the  entire  sum  did  not  amount  to  seven  hundred 
florins,  a  long  arrear  was  repeatedly  incurred  by  the  indigenoe 
or  policy  of  the  Boman  court.*1  They  sighed  for  a  speedy 

nor  was  the  emperor  distinguished,  except  by  the  purple  colour,  and  his  diadem  or 
tiara  with  a  jewel  on  the  top  (Hody  de  Gneois  Illustribus,  p.  811.  Yet  another 
spectator  confesses  that  the  Greek  fashion  was  piu  grave  e  piu  aegna  than  the 
Italian  (Yespasiano,  in  Vit.  Eugen.  IV.  in  Muratori,  tom.  xxv.  p.  261). 

60  For  the  emperor’s  hunting,  see  Syropulus  (p.  143, 144,  191).  The  pope  had 
sent  him  eleven  miserable  hawks;  but  he  bought  a  strong  and  swift  horse  that 
oame  from  Russia.  The  name  of  Janizaries  may  surprise ;  but  the  name,  rather 
than  the  institution,  had  passed  from  the  Ottoman  to  the  Byzantine  oourt,  and  is 
often  used  in  the  last  age  of  the  empire. 

fll  The  Greeks  obtained,  with  muoh  difficulty,  that,  instead  of  provisions,  money 
should  be  distributed,  four  florins  per  month  to  the  persons  of  honourable  rank, 
and  three  florins  to  their  servants,  with  an  addition  of  thirty  more  to  the  emperor, 
twenty-five  to  the  patriarch,  and  twenty  to  the  prince  or  deepot  Demetrius.  The 
payment  of  the  first  month  amounted  to  691  florins,  a  sum  which  will  not  allow  us 
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deliverance,  but  their  escape  was  prevented  by  a  triple  chain : 
a  passport  from  their  superiors  was  required  at  the  gates  of 
Ferrara ;  the  government  of  Venice  had  engaged  to  arrest  and 
send  back  the  fugitives ;  and  inevitable  punishment  awaited 
them  at  Constantinople :  excommunication,  fines,  and  a  sentence 
which  did  not  respect  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  that  they  should 
be  stripped  naked  and  publicly  whipped.®  It  was  only  by  the 
alternative  of  hunger  or  dispute  that  the  Greeks  could  be 
persuaded  to  open  the  first  conference ;  and  they  yielded  with 
extreme  reluctance  to  attend,  from  Ferrara  to  Florence,  the 
rear  of  a  flying  synod.  This  new  translation  was  urged  by  inevit¬ 
able  necessity :  the  city  was  visited  by  the  plague ;  the  fidelity 
of  the  marquis  might  be  suspected ;  the  mercenary  troops  of 
the  duke  of  Milan  were  at  the  gates ;  and,  as  they  occupied 
Romagna,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  danger  that  the 
pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  bishops  explored  their  way  through 
the  unfrequented  paths  of  the  Apennine.®3 

Vet  all  these  obstacles  were  surmounted  by  time  and  policy. 
The  violence  of  the  fathers  of  Basil  rather  promoted  than 
injured  the  cause  of  Eugenius :  the  nations  of  Europe  abhorred 
the  schism,  and  disowned  the  election,  of  Felix  the  Fifth,  who 
was  successively  a  duke  of  Savoy,  an  hermit,  and  a  pope ;  and 
the  great  princes  were  gradually  reclaimed  by  his  competitor 
to  a  favourable  neutrality  and  a  firm  attachment.  The  legates, 
with  some  respectable  members,  deserted  to  the  Roman  army, 
which  insensibly  rose  in  numbers  and  reputation :  the  council  of 
Basil  was  reduced  to  thirty-nine  bishops  and  three  hundred  of 
the  inferior  clergy ; 94  while  the  Latins  of  Florence  could  pro¬ 
duce  the  subscriptions  of  the  pope  himself,  eight  cardinals,  two 

to  reckon  above  200  Greeks  ol  every  condition  (Syropalas,  p.  104,  105).  On  the 
20th  October,  1438,  there  was  an  arrear  of  four  months ;  in  April,  1489,  of  three ; 
and  of  five  and  a  half  in  July,  at  the  time  of  the  onion  (p.  172,  225,  271). 

M  Syropalas  (p.  141,  142,  204,  221)  deplores  the  imprisonment  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor  and  patriaroh. 

"3  The  wars  of  Italy  are  most  clearly  represented  in  the  xiiith  volume  of  the 
Annals  of  Moratori.  The  schismatic  Greek,  Syropalas  (p.  145),  appears  to  have 
exaggerated  the  fear  and  disorder  of  the  pope  in  his  retreat  from  Ferrara  to 
Florence,  which  is  proved  by  the  actB  to  have  been  somewhat  more  decent  and 
deliberate. 

64  Syropalas  is  pleased  to  reckon  seven  hundred  prelates  in  the  counoil  of  Basil. 
The  error  is  manifest,  and  perhaps  voluntary.  That  extravagant  number  could 
not  be  supplied  by  all  the  ecclesiastics,  of  every  degree,  who  were  present  at  the 
oonncil,  nor  by  all  the  absent  bishops  of  the  West,  who,  expressly  or  tacitly,  might 
adhere  to  its  decrees. 
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patriarchs,  eight  archbishops,  fifty-two  bishops,  and  forty-five 
abbots,  or  chiefs  of  religions  orders.  After  the  labour  of  nine 
months,  and  the  debates  of  twenty-five  sessions,  they  attained 
the  advantage  and  glory  of  the  reunion  of  the  Greeks.  Four 
principal  questions  had  been  agitated  between  the  two  churches : 
1.  The  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  communion  of  Christ’s 
body ;  2.  The  nature  of  purgatory ;  3.  The  supremacy  of  the 
pope;  and  4.  The  single  or  double  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  cause  of  either  nation  was  managed  by  ten  theo¬ 
logical  champions :  the  Latins  were  supported  by  the  inexhaust¬ 
ible  eloquence  of  Cardinal  Julian ;  and  Mark  of  Ephesus  and 
Bessarion  of  Nice  were  the  bold  and  able  leaders  of  the  Greek 
forces.  We  may  bestow  some  praise  on  the  progress  of  human 
reason  by  observing  that  the  first  of  these  questions  was  now 
treated  as  an  immaterial  rite,  which  might  innocently  vary  with 
the  fashion  of  the  age  and  country.  With  regard  to  the  second, 
both  parties  were  agreed  in  the  belief  of  an  intermediate  state 
of  purgation  for  the  venial  sins  of  the  faithful ;  and,  whether 
their  souls  were  purified  by  elemental  fire  was  a  doubtful  point, 
which  in  a  few  years  might  be  conveniently  settled  on  the  spot 
by  the  disputants.  The  claims  of  supremacy  appeared  of  a 
more  weighty  and  substantial  kind ;  yet,  by  the  Orientals  the 
Roman  bishop  had  ever  been  respected  as  the  first  of  the  five 
patriarchs ;  nor  did  they  scruple  to  admit  that  his  jurisdiction 
should  be  exercised  agreeable  to  the  holy  canons :  a  vague 
allowance  which  might  be  defined  or  eluded  by  occasional  con. 
venience.  The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father 
alone,  or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  an  article  of  faith 
which  had  sunk  much  deeper  into  the  minds  of  men ;  and  in 
the  sessions  of  Ferrara  and  Florence  the  Latin  addition  of 
Jilioque  was  subdivided  into  two  questions,  whether  it  were 
legal,  and  whether  it  were  orthodox.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  boast  on  this  subject  of  my  own  impartial  indif¬ 
ference  ;  but  I  must  think  that  the  Greeks  were  strongly  sup. 
ported  by  the  prohibition  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  against 
adding  any  article  whatsoever  to  the  creed  of  Nice  or  rather  of 
Constantinople.66  In  earthly  affairs,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 

8i  The  Greeks,  who  disliked  the  union,  were  unwilling  to  sally  from  this  strong 
fortress  (p.  178,  198,  195,  202,  of  Syropulus).  The  shame  of  the  Latins  wa a 
aggravated  by  their  producing  an  old  Ms.  of  the  seoond  counoil  of  Nioe,  with 
filioque  in  the  Nicene  creed.  A  palpable  forgery  1  (p.  178). 
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how  an  assembly  of  legislators  can  bind  their  successors  invested 
with  powers  equal  to  their  own.  But  the  dictates  of  inspiration 
must  be  true  and  unchangeable ;  nor  should  a  private  bishop, 
or  a  provincial  synod,  have  presumed  to  innovate  against  the 
judgment  of  the  Catholic  church.  On  the  substance  of  the 
doctrine,  the  controversy  was  equal  and  endless  :  reason  is  con¬ 
founded  by  the  procession  of  a  deity ;  the  gospel,  which  lay  on 
the  altar,  was  silent ;  the  various  texts  of  the  fathers  might  be 
corrupted  by  fraud  or  entangled  by  sophistry ;  and  the  Greeks 
were  ignorant  of  the  characters  and  writings  of  the  Latin  saints.®6 
Of  this,  at  least,  we  may  be  sure,  that  neither  side  could  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  arguments  of  their  opponents.  Prejudice  may  be 
enlightened  by  reason,  and  a  superficial  glance  may  be  rectified 
by  a  clear  and  more  perfect  view  of  an  object  adapted  to  our 
faculties.  But  the  bishops  and  monks  had  been  taught  from 
their  infancy  to  repeat  a  form  of  mysterious  words ;  their 
national  and  personal  honour  depended  on  the  repetition  of 
the  same  sounds ;  and  their  narrow  minds  were  hardened  and 
inflamed  by  the  acrimony  of  a  public  dispute. 

While  they  were  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  darkness,  the  Negotia- 
pope  and  emperor  were  desirous  of  a  seeming  union,  which  the  Greeks 
could  alone  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  interview ;  and 
the  obstinacy  of  public  dispute  was  softened  by  the  arts  of 
private  and  personal  negotiation.  The  patriarch  Joseph  had 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  age  and  infirmities ;  his  dying  voice 
breathed  the  counsels  of  charity  and  concord,  and  his  vacant 
benefice  might  tempt  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious  clergy.  The 
ready  and  active  obedience  of  the  archbishops  of  Bussia  and 
Nice,  of  Isidore  and  Bessarion,  was  prompted  and  recompensed 
by  their  speedy  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  cardinals.  Bessarion, 
in  the  first  debates,  had  stood  forth  the  most  strenuous  and  elo¬ 
quent  champion  of  the  Greek  church ;  and,  if  the  apostate,  the 
bastard,  was  reprobated  by  his  country,67  he  appears  in  ecclesi- 

*  ‘At  iy&  (said  an  eminent  Greek)  5tov  « Is  vabv  §l<r4\0w  Aarlrmr  ov  * po<rKwu>  riva 
r«r  4/t«<<r«  kytoty ,  olth  yvuplfa  rird  (Syropulus,  p.  109).  See  the  perplexity  of  the 
Greeks  (p.  217,  218,  252,  258,  273). 

91  See  the  polite  altercation  of  Mark  and  Bessarion  in  Syropulus  (p.  257),  who 
never  dissembles  the  vices  of  his  own  party,  and  fairly  praises  the  virtues  of  the 
Lsatins.  [The  works  of  Bessarion  are  collected  in  Migne’B  Greek  Patrology,  vol. 
clxl.,  where  Bandini’s  monograph  on  his  life  and  writings  (1777)  is  reprinted. 

There  are  two  recent  monographs :  Le  Cardinal  Bessarion,  by  H.  Vast  (1878),  and 
a  Russian  monograph  by  A.  Sadov  (1888).  The  writings  of  his  opponent  Markos 
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astical  story  a  rare  example  of  a  patriot  who  was  recommended 
to  court  favour  by  loud  opposition  and  well-timed  compliance. 
With  the  aid  of  his  two  spiritual  coadjutors,  the  emperor  applied 
his  arguments  to  the  general  situation  and  personal  characters 
of  the  bishops,  and  each  was  successively  moved  by  authority 
and  example.  Their  revenues  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
their  persons  in  those  of  the  Latins ;  an  episcopal  treasure, 
three  robes  and  forty  ducats,  were  soon  exhausted  ; 68  the  hopes 
of  their  return  still  depended  on  the  ships  of  Venice  and  the 
alms  of  Borne ;  and  such  was  their  indigence  that  their  arrears, 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  would  be  accepted  as  a  favour  and 
might  operate  as  a  bribe.69  The  danger  and  relief  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  might  excuse  some  prudent  and  pious  dissimulation ; 
and  it  was  insinuated  that  the  obstinate  heretics  who  should 
resist  the  consent  of  the  East  and  West  would  be  abandoned 
in  a  hostile  land  to  the  revenge  or  justice  of  the  Boman  pon¬ 
tiff.70  In  the  first  private  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  the  formulary 
of  union  was  approved  by  twenty-four,  and  rejected  by  twelve, 
members ;  but  the  five  cross-bearers  of  St.  Sophia,  who  aspired 
to  represent  the  patriarch,  were  disqualified  by  ancient  disci¬ 
pline  ;  and  their  right  of  voting  was  transferred  to  an  obsequious 
train  of  monks,  grammarians,  and  profane  laymen.  The  will 
of  the  monarch  produced  a  false  and  servile  unanimity,  and  no 
more  than  two  patriots  had  courage  to  speak  their  own  senti¬ 
ments,  and  those  of  their  country.  Demetrius,  the  emperor's 
brother,  retired  to  Venice,  that  he  might  not  be  witness  of 
the  union ;  and  Mark  of  Ephesus,  mistaking  perhaps  his  pride 
for  his  conscience,  disclaimed  all  communion  with  the  Latin 
heretics,  and  avowed  himself  the  champion  and  confessor  of 


Eugenikos,  metropolitan  of  Ephesus,  will  be  found  in  Migne,  P.  G.,  vole.  clx.  and 
clxi.  There  is  a  Greek  work  on  these  two  men  by  N.  Kalogeras  (M dpxos  6  Lbytrucbs 
Kcd  Bi)<nrapl»v  d  Kao9ivd\is,  1893).  Cp.  J.  Draseke,  Byzantinisohe  Zeiteohrift,  iv. 
145  $qq.t  and  Zeitsonrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte,  xii.  91  sgg.] 

68  For  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  bishops,  see  a  remarkable  passage  of  Ducas 
(o.  31).  One  had  possessed,  for  his  whole  property,  three  old  gowns,  &c.  By 
teaching  one-and-twenty  years  in  his  monastery,  Bessarion  himself  had  ooileeted 
forty  gold  florins ;  but  of  these,  the  archbishop  had  expended  twenty-eight  in  his 
voyage  from  Peloponnesus,  and  the  remainder  at  Constantinople  (Syropulus,  p.  127). 

Syropulus  denies  that  the  Greeks  received  any  money  before  they  had  sub¬ 
scribed  the  act  of  union  (p.  283) ;  yet  he  relates  some  suspicious  circumstanoes ; 
and  their  bribery  and  corruption  are  positively  affirmed  by  the  historian  Ducas. 

70  The  Greeks  most  piteously  express  their  own  fears  of  exile  and  perpetual 
slavery  (Syropul.  p.  196) ;  and  they  were  strongly  moved  by  the  emperor’s  threat* 

(p.  260). 
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the  orthodox  creed.71  In  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations 
several  forms  of  consent  were  proposed,  snch  as  might  satisfy 
the  Latins  without  dishonouring  the  Greeks ;  and  they  weighed 
the  scruples  of  words  and  syllables,  till  the  theological  balance 
trembled  with  a  slight  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  Vatican. 

It  was  agreed  (I  must  intreat  the  attention  of  the  reader),  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  from 
one  principle  and  one  substance;  that  he  proceeds  by  the  Son, 
being  of  the  same  nature  and  substance ;  and  that  he  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  one  spiration  and  production. 

It  is  less  difficult  to  understand  the  articles  of  the  preliminary 
treaty:  that  the  pope  should  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  return  home ;  that  he  should  annually  maintain 
two  galleys  and  three  hundred  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  Con¬ 
stantinople;  that  all  the  ships  which  transported  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem  should  be  obliged  to  touch  at  that  port ;  that,  as  often 
as  they  were  required,  the  pope  should  furnish  ten  galleys  for 
a  year,  or  twenty-six  months ;  and  that  he  should  powerfully 
solicit  the  princes  of  Europe,  if  the  emperor  had  occasion  for 
land-forces. 

The  same  year,  and  almost  the  same  day,  were  marked  by  Eugenios 
the  deposition  of  Eugenius  at  Basil,  and,  at  Florence,  by  his bmSTa.d' * 
reunion  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  In  the  former  synod  (which  im,®111 
he  styled  indeed  an  assembly  of  demons),  the  pope  was  branded 
with  the  guilt  of  simony,  perjury,  tyranny,  heresy,  and  schism ; 72 
and  declared  to  be  incorrigible  in  his  vices,  unworthy  of  any 
title,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  office.  In  the 
latter,  he  was  revered  as  the  true  and  holy  vicar  of  Christ,  who,  Bennion  of 
after  a  separation  of  six  hundred  years,  had  reconciled  theofpio^®  8 
Catholics  of  the  East  and  West,  in  one  fold  and  under  oneiS^'eti?' 
shepherd.  The  act  of  union  was  subscribed  by  the  pope,  theJuly 
emperor,  and  the  principal  members  of  both  churches  ;  even  by 
those  who,  like  Syropulus,73  had  been  deprived  of  the  right  of 

71 1  had  forgot  another  popular  and  orthodox  protester :  a  favourite  hound,  who 
usually  lay  quiet  on  the  foot -cloth  of  the  emperor’s  throne ;  but  who  barked  most 
furiously  while  the  act  of  union  was  reading,  without  being  silenced  by  the  soothing 
or  the  lashee  of  the  royal  attendants  (Syropul.  p.  265,  266). 

72  From  the  original  Lives  of  the  Popes,  in  Muratori’s  Collection  (tom.  iii.  p.  2, 
tom.  xxv.),  the  manners  of  Eugenius  IV.  appear  to  have  been  decent,  and  even 
exemplary.  His  situation,  exposed  to  the  world  and  to  his  enemies,  was  a  restraint, 
and  is  a  pledge. 

77  Syropulus,  rather  than  subscribe,  would  have  assisted,  as  the  least  evil,  at  the 
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voting.  Two  copies  might  have  sufficed  for  the  East  and  West ; 
bnt  Eugenios  was  not  satisfied,  unless  four  authentic  and  similar 
transcripts  were  signed  and  attested  as  the  monuments  of  his 
victory.74  On  a  memorable  day,  the  sixth  of  July,  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine  ascended  their  thrones ;  the  two 
nations  assembled  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence ;  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  Cardinal  Julian,  and  Bessarion,  Archbishop  of  Nice, 
appeared  in  the  pulpit,  and,  after  reading,  in  their  respective 
tongues,  the  act  of  union,  they  mutually  embraced,  in  the  name 
and  the  presence  of  their  applauding  brethren.  The  pope  and 
his  ministers  then  officiated  according  to  the  Boman  liturgy ; 
the  creed  was  chanted  with  the  addition  of  filioque ;  the  acqui¬ 
escence  of  the  Greeks  was  poorly  excused  by  their  ignorance 
of  the  harmonious,  but  inarticulate,  sounds ; 75  and  the  more 
scrupulous  Latins  refused  any  public  celebration  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  rite.  Yet  the  emperor  and  his  clergy  were  not  totally 
unmindful  of  national  honour.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  their 
consent :  it  was  tacitly  agreed  that  no  innovation  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  their  creed  or  ceremonies ;  they  spared,  and  secretly 
respected,  the  generous  firmness  of  Mark  of  Ephesus ;  and,  on 
the  decease  of  the  patriarch,  they  refused  to  elect  his  successor, 
except  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  In  the  distribution  of 
public  and  private  rewards,  the  liberal  pontiff  exceeded  their 
Theirre-  hopes  and  his  promises ;  the  Greeks,  with  less  pomp  and  pride, 
oon*t*ntt-  returned  by  the  same  road  of  Ferrara  and  Venice ;  and  their  re- 
ception  at  Constantinople  was  such  as  will  be  described  in  the 
following  chapter.76  The  success  of  the  first  trial  encouraged 
Eugenius  to  repeat  the  same  edifying  scenes ;  and  the  deputies 

ceremony  of  the  union.  He  was  compelled  to  do  both ;  and  the  great  eoolesiarch 
poorly  louses  his  submission  to  the  emperor  (p.  290-292). 

74  None  of  these  original  acts  of  union  can  at  present  be  produced.  Of  the  ten 
Mss.  that  are  preserved  (five  at  Borne,  and  the  remainder  at  Florence,  Bologna, 
Venice,  Paris,  and  London),  nine  have  been  examined  by  an  accurate  critic  (M.  de 
Brequigny),  who  condemns  them  for  the  variety  and  imperfections  of  the  Greek 
signatures.  Yet  several  of  these  may  be  esteemed  as  authentie  oopies,  which  were 
subscribed  at  Florence  before  (26th  August,  1439)  the  final  separation  of  the  Pope 
and  emperor  (M6moires  de  l’Aoad&nie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xliii.  p.  287-911). 
[On  these  oopies  see  Hefele,  Conoiliengesohiohte,  vol.  vii.  part  2,  p.  757  sqa.  The 
true  original  is  the  copy  whioh  is  kept  under  glass  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at 
Florence.  The  text  of  the  Union  decree — in  Greek,  in  Latin,  and  a  German 
translation — is  given  in  Hefele,  ib.,  pp.  742-758.] 

7B‘Hn?y  St  u>s  &arr)fxoi  4S6kow  <pa>vai  (Syropul.  p.  297). 

76  In  their  return,  the  Greeks  conversed  at  Bologna  with  the  ambassadors  of 
England ;  and,  after  some  questions  and  answers,  these  impartial  strangers  laughed 
at  the  pretended  union  of  Florence  (Syropul.  p.  307). 
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of  the  Armenians,  the  Maronites,  the  Jacobites  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  the  Nestorians,  and  the  Ethiopians,  were  successively  in¬ 
troduced,  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  announce 
the  obedience  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  East.  These  Oriental 
embassies,  unknown  in  the  countries  which  they  presumed  to 
represent,77  diffused  over  the  West  the  fame  of  Eugenios ;  and 
a  clamour  was  artfully  propagated  against  the  remnant  of  a 
schism  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  which  alone  impeded  the 
harmony  of  the  Christian  world.  The  vigour  of  opposition  was 
succeeded  by  the  lassitude  of  despair :  the  council  of  Basil  was 
silently  dissolved ;  and  Felix,  renouncing  the  tiara,  again  with¬ 
drew  to  the  devout  or  delicious  hermitage  of  Ripaille.78  A  ^f‘^eP6“e 
general  peace  was  secured  by  mutual  acts  of  oblivion  and  in-  °hDar1c4^ 
demnity  ;  all  ideas  of  reformation  subsided ;  the  popes  continued 
to  exercise  and  abuse  their  ecclesiastical  despotism;  nor  has 
Borne  been  since  disturbed  by  the  mischiefs  of  a  contested 
election.79 

The  journeys  of  three  emperors  were  unavailing  for  their  at»tyf  a>« 
temporal,  or  perhaps  their  spiritual,  salvation ;  but  they  were 
productive  of  a  beneficial  consequence,  the  revival  of  the  Greek  nopie^p. 
learning  in  Italy,  from  whence  it  was  propagated  to  the  last 
nations  of  the  West  and  North.  In  their  lowest  servitude  and 
depression,  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  throne  were  still  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  golden  key  that  could  unlock  the  treasures  of  antiquity ; 

77  So  nugatory,  or  rather  so  fabulous,  are  these  reunions  of  the  Nestorians, 

Jacobites,  4c.  that  I  have  turned  over,  without  suooess,  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis 
of  Assemannus,  a  faithful  slave  of  the  Vatioan. 

™  Ripaille  is  situated  near  Thonon  in  Savoy,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  It  is  now  a  Carthusian  abbey;  and  Mr.  Addison  (Travels  into  Italy, 
voL  ii.  p.  147,  148,  of  Baskerville’s  edition  of  his  works)  has  oelebrated  the  plaoe 
and  the  founder.  d2neas  Sylvius,  and  the  fathers  of  Basil,  applaud  the  austere 
life  of  the  duoal  hermit ;  but  the  Frenoh  and  Italian  proverbs  most  unluokily  attest 
the  popular  opinion  of  his  luxury. 

71  In  this  acoount  of  the  councils  of  Basil,  Ferrara,  and  Florenoe,  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  the  original  acts,  which  fill  the  xviith  and  xviiith  tomes  of  the  edition  of  Venioe, 
and  are  closed  by  the  perspiouous,  though  partial,  history  of  Augustin  Patrioius, 
an  Italian  of  the  xvth  oentury.  They  are  digested  and  abridged  by  Dupin 
(Biblioth6que  Eccl4s.  tom.  xii.)  and  the  oontinuator  of  Fleury  (tom.  xxii.) ;  and 
the  respect  of  the  Gallican  church  for  the  adverse  parties  confines  their  members 
to  an  awkward  moderation.  [An  English  translation  of  Gorski's  (Russian)  History 
of  the  Council  of  Florenoe,  appeared  in  1861  (ed.  by  Neale).  Kalligas  wrote  an 
important  essay  on  it,  which  is  published  in  his  McaIt<u  k at  \6yoi  (1882)  pp.  1-181. 

See  also  Draseke  Zum  Kircheneinigungsversuoh  des  Jahres  1489,  in  Byz.  Zeitsoh. 
v.  p.  572  sqq. ;  Frommann,  Kritisohe  Beitrage  zur  Gesohiohte  der  florentinischen 
Kirchenei nigung,  1862.  The  full  story  of  the  Counoils  of  Constance,  Basil,  Ferrara, 
and  Florence  is  contained  in  vol.  vii.,  parts  i.  and  ii.,  of  Hef  de’s  Ooncilien- 
geschichte.] 
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of  a  musical  and  prolific  language,  that  gives  a  soul  to  the  objects 
of  sense  and  a  body  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy.  Since 
the  barriers  of  the  monarchy,  and  even  of  the  capital,  had  been 
trampled  under  foot,  the  various  barbarians  had  doubtless  cor¬ 
rupted  the  form  and  substance  of  the  national  dialect ;  and  ample 
glossaries  have  been  composed,  >to  interpret  a  multitude  of  words 
of  Arabic,  Turkish,  Sclavonian,  Latin,  or  French  origin.00  But 
a  purer  idiom  was  spoken  in  the  court  and  taught  in  the  college ; 
and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  language  is  described,  and  per¬ 
haps  embellished,  by  a  learned  Italian,81  who,  by  a  long  residence 
and  noble  marriage,89  was  naturalised  at  Constantinople  about 
thirty  years  before  the  Turkish  conquest.  “  The  vulgar  speech," 
says  Philelphus,88  “  has  been  depraved  by  the  people,  and  infected 
by  the  multitude  of  strangers  and  merchants,  who  every  day 

80  In  the  first  attempt,  Meursius  collected  3600  Greeco-barbarous  words,  to 
which  in  a  second  edition,  he  subjoined  1800  more;  yet  what  plenteous  gleanings 
did  he  leave  to  Portius,  Ducange,  Fabrotti,  the  Bollandists,  &o !  (Fabrio.  Bibliot. 
Gr®c.  tom.  x.  p.  101,  <fco.).  Some  Persic  words  may  be  found  in  Xenophon,  and 
some  Latin  ones  in  Plutarch ;  and  suoh  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  war  and  com¬ 
merce;  but  the  form  and  substance  of  the  language  were  not  affected  by  this 
slight  alloy.  [On  foreign  words  in  Greek  see :  G.  Meyer,  Neugriechische  Studien, 
ii.  (Slavonic,  Albanian,  and  Roumanian  loanwords  in  modern  Greek),  iii.  and  iv. 
(Latin  and  Romance  loanwords),  in  the  Sitzungsberiohte  of  the  Vienna  Academy, 
vol.  oxxx.,  1894,  and  vol.  cxxxii.,  1895;  K.  Dieterich,  Zu  den  lateinisch-romanischen 
Lehnwortern  im  Neugrieohisohen,  in  Byzantinische  Zeitschift,  x.  587  egg.  and  xi.  506 
sqq.  Also  F.  Miklosioh,  Die  slavischen  Elemente  im  Neugrieohisohen,  i6.,  vol.  lxiii., 
1870 ;  and  Die  tfirkisohen  Elemente  in  den  sudosteuropaischen  Sprachen,  in  the 
Denkschriften  of  the  Vienna  Acad.,  vols.  xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  xxxviii.  (1884, 1886, 1890).  D. 
G.  Hesse  ling,  Zu  den  germanischen  Elementen  des  Neugriechischen,  in  Byzantinisohe 
Zeitschrift,  xii.  595  *<?<?.] 

81  The  life  of  Francis  Philelphus,  a  Bophist,  proud,  restless,  and  rapacious,  has 
been  diligently  composed  by  Lanoelot  (M4moires  de  l’Aoad&nie  des  Inscriptions, 
tom.  x.  p.  691-751),  and  Tirabosohi  (Istoria  della  Letteratura  Italians,  tom.  vii.  p. 
282-294),  for  the  most  part  from  hiB  own  letters.  His  elaborate  writings,  and 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  are  forgotten ;  but  their  familiar  epistles  still  describe 
the  men  and  the  times.  [G.  Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelebung  des  klassiBchen  Alter- 
thumB,  3rd  ed.,  1893;  T.  Klette,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  und  Litteratur  der 
italienischen  Gelehrtenrenaissance,  1890  (part  iii.  contains  Greek  Letters  of 
Philelphus).  Legrand,  Centdix  lettres  greoques  de  Francois  Filelfe,  1892.] 

83  He  married,  and  had  perhaps  debauched,  the  daughter  of  John,  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  Manuel,  Chrysoloras.  She  was  young,  beautiful,  and  wealthy ; 
and  her  noble  family  was  allied  to  the  Dorias  of  Genoa  and  the  emperors  of  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

83  Graeci  quibus  lingua  depravata*  non  sit  .  .  .  ita  loquuntur  vulgo  h&c  etiam 
tempestate  ut  Aristophanes  oomicus,"fcut  Euripides  tragicus,  ut  oratores  oumes,  ut 
historiograph i,  ut  philosophi  .  .  .  literati  autem  homines  et  doctius  et  emendatius 
.  .  .  Nam  viri  aulici  veterem  sermonis  dignitatem  atque  elegantiam  retinebant  in 
primisque  ipsae  nobiles  mulieres ;  quibus  cum  nullum  esset  omnino  cum  vine 
peregrinis  commercium,  merua  ille  ao  pnrus  Grcecorum  sermo  servabatur  intactus 
(Philelph.  Epist.  ad  ann.  1451,  apud  Hodium,  p.  188,  189).  He  observes  in  another 
passage,  uxor  ilia  mea  Theodora  locutione  erat  admodum  moderate  et  suavi  et 
maxim©  AttioA. 
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flock  to  the  city  and  mingle  with  the  inhabitants.  It  is  from  the 
disciples  of  such  a  school  that  the  Latin  language  received  the 
versions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  so  obscure  in  sense,  and  in 
spirit  so  poor.  But  the  Greeks  who  have  escaped  the  contagion 
are  those  whom  we  follow ;  and  they  alone  are  worthy  of  our 
imitation.  In  familiar  discourse,  they  still  speak  the  tongue  of 
Aristophanes  and  Euripides,  of  the  historians  and  philosophers 
of  Athens ;  and  the  style  of  their  writings  is  still  more  elaborate 
and  correct.  The  persons  who,  by  their  birth  and  offices,  are 
attached  to  the  Byzantine  court  are  those  who  maintain,  with 
the  least  alloy,  the  ancient  standard  of  elegance  and  purity; 
and  the  native  graces  of  language  most  conspicuously  shine 
among  the  noble  matrons,  who  are  excluded  from  all  inter¬ 
course  with  foreigners.  With  foreigners  do  I  say  ?  They  live 
retired  and  sequestered  from  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

8eldom  are  they  seen  in  the  streets ;  and,  when  they  leave  their 
houses,  it  is  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  on  visits  to  the  churches  and 
their  nearest  kindred.  On  these  occasions,  they  are  on  horse¬ 
back,  covered  with  a  veil,  and  encompassed  by  their  parents, 
their  husbands,  or  their  servants.” 84 

Among  the  Greeks,  a  numerous  and  opulent  clergy  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion ;  their  monks  and  bishops 
have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  gravity  and  austerity  of 
their  manners ;  nor  were  they  diverted,  like  the  Latin  priests, 
by  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  a  secular  or  even  military  life. 

After  a  large  deduction  for  the  time  and  talents  that  were  lost 
in  the  devotion,  the  laziness,  and  the  discord  of  the  church  and 
cloister,  the  more  inquisitive  and  ambitious  minds  would  explore 
the  sacred  and  profane  erudition  of  their  native  language.  The 
ecclesiastics  presided  over  the  education  of  youth ;  the  schools 
of  philosophy  and  eloquence  were  perpetuated  till  the  fall  of 
the  empire ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that  more  books  and  more 
knowledge  were  included  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
than  could  be  dispersed  over  the  extensive  countries  of  the 
West.*5  But  an  important  distinction  haB  been  already  noticed :  compart 
the  Greeks  were  stationary  or  retrograde,  while  the  Latins  were  5re«ka  and 


M  Philelphns,  absurdly  enough,  derives  this  Greek  or  Oriental  jealousy  from 
the  manners  of  aneient  Borne. 

••  See  the  state  of  learning  in  the  xiiith  and  xivth  centuries,  in  the  learned  and 
jndsmous  Mosheim  (Institnt.  Hist.  Eooles.  p.  434-440,  490-494). 
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advancing  with  a  rapid  and  progressive  motion.  The  nations 
were  excited  by  the  spirit  of  independence  and  emulation ; 
and  even  the  little  world  of  the  Italian  states  contained  more 
people  and  industry  than  the  decreasing  circle  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  In  Europe,  the  lower  ranks  of  society  were  relieved 
from  the  yoke  of  feudal  servitude ;  and  freedom  is  the  first 
step  to  curiosity  and  knowledge.  The  use,  however  rude  and 
corrupt,  of  the  Latin  tongue  had  been  preserved  by  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  the  universities,  from  Bologna  to  Oxford,”  were  peopled 
with  thousands  of  scholars  ;  and  their  misguided  ardour  might 
be  directed  to  more  liberal  and  manly  studies.  In  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  science,  Italy  was  the  first  that  cast  away  her  shroud  ; 
and  the  eloquent  Petrarch,  by  his  lessons  and  his  example,  may 
justly  be  applauded  as  the  first  harbinger  of  day.  A.  purer 
style  of  composition,  a  more  generous  and  rational  strain  of 
sentiment,  flowed  from  the  study  and  imitation  of  the  writers 
of  ancient  Borne;  and  the  disciples  of  Cicero  and  Virgil 
approached,  with  reverence  and  love,  the  sanctuary  of  their 
Grecian  masters.  In  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  the  French, 
and  even  the  Venetians,  had  despised  and  destroyed  the  works 
of  Lysippus  and  Homer ;  the  monuments  of  art  may  be  anni¬ 
hilated  by  a  single  blow ;  but  the  immortal  mind  is  renewed 
and  multiplied  by  the  copies  of  the  pen ;  and  such  copies  it  was 
the  ambition  of  Petrarch  and  his  Mends  to  possess  and  under¬ 
stand.  The  arms  of  the  Turks  undoubtedly  pressed  the  flight 
of  the  Muses  ;  yet  we  may  tremble  at  the  thought  that  Greece 
might  have  been  overwhelmed,  with  her  schools  and  libraries, 
before  Europe  had  emerged  from  the  deluge  of  barbarism ;  that 
the  seeds  of  science  might  have  been  scattered  by  the  winds, 
before  the  Italian  soil  was  prepared  for  their  cultivation. 

The  most  learned  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century  have  con- 


86  At  the  end  of  the  xvth  century,  there  existed  in  Europe  about  fifty  universities, 
and  of  these  the  foundation  of  ten  or  twelve  is  prior  to  the  year  1300.  They  were 
crowded  in  proportion  to  their  soaroity.  Bologna  contained  10,000  studentB,  chiefly 
of  the  civil  law.  In  the  year  1357,  the  number  at  Oxford  had  decreased  from  30,000 
to  6000  scholars  (Henry’s  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iv.  p.  478).  Yet  even  this 
decrease  is  much  superior  to  the  present  list  of  the  members  of  the  university. 
[These  numbers  are  grossly  exaggerated.  See  H.  Rashdall.  Universities  of 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.,pt.  ii.,  where  a  short  chapter  (xiii.)  is  devoted  to 
the  subject.  He  concludes  (p.  589)  that  *4the  maximum  number  at  Oxford  was 
something  between  1500  and  3000.  By  about  1488  the  numbers  had  fallen  to  under 
1000.”  He  thinks  it  improbable  that  the  number  at  Bologna  or  at  Paris  ever  went 
beyond  about  6000  or  7000.] 
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fessed  and  applauded  the  restoration  of  Greek  literature,  after aeriwJot 
a  long  oblivion  of  many  hundreds  years.87  Yet  in  that  country,  lwoing  in 
and  beyond  the  Alps,  some  names  are  quoted  :  some  profound 
scholars,  who,  in  the  darker  ages,  were  honourably  distinguished 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue ;  and  national  vanity 
has  been  loud  in  the  praise  of  such  rare  examples  of  erudition. 

Without  scrutinising  the  merit  of  individuals,  truth  must  observe 
that  their  science  is  without  a  cause  and  without  an  effect ;  that 
it  was  easy  for  them  to  satisfy  themselves  and  their  more  igno¬ 
rant  contemporaries ;  and  that  the  idiom,  which  they  had  so 
marvellously  acquired,  was  transcribed  in  few  manuscripts,  and 
was  not  taught  in  any  university  of  the  West.  In  a  comer  of 
Italy  it  faintly  existed  as  the  popular,  or  at  least  as  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  dialect.88  The  first  impression  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
colonies  has  never  been  completely  erased ;  the  Calabrian 
churches  were  long  attached  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  monks  of  St.  Basil  pursued  their  studies  in  Mount  Athos 
and  the  schools  of  the  East.  Calabria  was  the  native  country 
of  Barlaam,  who  has  already  appeared  as  a  sectary  and  an 
ambassador;  and  Barlaam  was  the  first  who  revived,  beyond  Lessons  of 
the  Alps,  the  memory,  or  at  least  the  writings,  of  Homer.89 a.d. ism’ 

87  Of  those  writers,  who  professedly  treat  of  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  learning 
in  Italy,  the  two  principal  are  Hodins,  Dr.  Humphrey  Hody  (de  Grads  Hlnstribos, 

Ltngira  Gracn  Literarnmqne  hnm&niorum  Inetaura tori  bus  ;  Londini,  1742,  in  large 
octavo),  and  Tiraboschi  (Istoria  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  tom.  v.  p.  364-977,  tom. 
rii.  p.  112-143).  The  Oxford  professor  is  a  laborious  scholar,  but  the  librarian  of 
Modena  enjoys  the  superiority  of  a  modem  and  national  historian.  [Gp.  above,  note 
81.  Legrand,  Biographie  hell^nique,  vol.  i.,  1885.  J.  A.  Symonds,  The  Renaissance 
in  Italy,  ii.,  The  Revival  of  Learning,  1877.  Therianos,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
biography  of  Kora£s  CASafidvrios  Koparjs ,  1889),  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  G.  Fioretto,  Gli  umanisti,  o  lo  studio  del  Latino  e  del  Greco  nel  seoolo  xv. 
in  Italia,  1881.  R.  C.  Jebb,  The  Classical  Renaissance,  cap.  xvi.,  in  the  Cambridge 
Modem  History,  vol.  i.,  1902.  See  also  the  excellent  monograph  on  Vittorino  da 
Feltre,  dealing  with  the  education  of  the  Humanist  teachers  in  Italy,  by  W.  H. 
Woodward.  1897.] 

88  In  CalabriA  quae  olim  magna  Gracia  dicebatur,  ooloniis  Grscis  replete, 
remansit  quasdam  linguae  veteris  cognitio  (Hodius,  p.  2).  If  it  were  eradicated  by 
the  Romans,  it  was  revived  and  perpetuated  by  the  monks  of  St.  Basil,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  seven  oonvents  at  Rossano  alone  (Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  tom.  i.  p.  520). 

[Greek  is  still  spoken  by  a  population  of  abont  20,000  in  both  the  heel  and  the  toe 

Italy — in  the  land  of  Otranto  and  in  the  territory  of  Bova  ;  these  two  dialects  differ 
considerably.  Comparetti,  Saggi  dei  dialetti  greci  dell’  Italia  meridionale,  1866; 

Morosi,  Studi  sui  dialetti  greci  della  Terra  d’Otranto,  1870,  and  Dialetti  rom&ici  del 
ofcandamento  di  Bova  in  Calabria,  1874 ;  Pellegrini,  H  dialetto  greoo-calabro  di  Bova, 

1830  ;  H.  F.  Tozer,  The  Greek-speaking  Population  of  Southern  Italy,  in  Journal  of 
Hellenio  Studies,  x.  p.  11  sqq.] 

"9  Ii  Barhari  (says  Petrarch,  the  French  and  Germans)  vix  non  dicam  libros  sed 
nomen  Homeri  audiverunt.  Perhaps,  in  that  respeot,  the  xiiith  century  was  less 
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Studies  of 
Petrarch, 
a.d.  1390- 
1374 


He  is  described,  by  Petrarch  and  Boccace,90  as  a  man  of  a 
diminutive  stature,  though  truly  great  in  the  measure  of  learn, 
ing  and  genius ;  of  a  piercing  discernment,  though  of  a  slow 
and  painful  elocution.  For  many  ages  (as  they  affirm)  Greece 
had  not  produced  his  equal  in  the  knowledge  of  history,  grammar, 
and  philosophy ;  and  his  merit  was  celebrated  in  the  attesta¬ 
tions  of  the  princes  and  doctors  of  Constantinople.  One  of 
these  attestations  is  still  extant ;  and  the  emperor  Cantacuzene, 
the  protector  of  his  adversaries,  is  forced  to  allow  that  Euclid, 
Aristotle,  and  Plato  were  familiar  to  that  profound  and  subtle 
logician.91  In  the  court  of  Avignon,  he  formed  an  intimate 
connexion  with  Petrarch,”  the  first  of  the  Latin  scholars  ;  and 
the  desire  of  mutual  instruction  was  the  principle  of  their 
literary  commerce.  The  Tuscan  applied  himself  with  eager 
curiosity  and  assiduous  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language;  and,  in  a  laborious  struggle  with  the  dryness  and 
difficulty  of  the  first  rudiments,  he  began  to  reach  the  sense, 
and  to  feel  the  spirit,  of  poets  and  philosophers  whose  minds 
were  congenial  to  his  own.  But  he  was  soon  deprived  of  the 
society  and  lessons  of  this  useful  assistant.  Barlaam  relin¬ 
quished  hiB  fruitless  embassy  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Greece, 
he  rashly  provoked  the  swarms  of  fanatic  monks  by  attempting 
to  substitute  the  light  of  reason  to  that  of  their  navel.  After 
a  separation  of  three  years,  the  two  friends  again  met  in  the 
court  of  Naples ;  but  the  generous  pupil  renounced  the  fairest 
occasion  of  improvement ;  and  by  his  recommendation  Barlaam 
was  finally  settled  in  a  small  bishopric  of  his  native  Calabria.98 
The  manifold  avocations  of  Petrarch,  love  and  friendship,  his 

happy  than  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  [Barlaam  was  a  native  of  Seminaria  in 
Calabria.  His  work  (against  the  Roman  ohnroh)  wcpl  rrjt  tyxi*  tow  irdw*  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  Migne,  P.  G  151,  p.  1256  sqq.  There  is  an  aooonnt  of  Barlaam’s  work  in 
T.  Uspenski's  essay,  Philosophskoe  i  bogoslovkoe  dviahenie  v  xiv  viekie,  printed  in 
his  Ocherki,  p.  246-364  (1892).] 

90  See  the  character  of  Barlaam  in  Boccace,  de  Genealog.  Deortun,  1.  xv.  c.  6. 

91  C&ntaonzen.  1.  ii.  o.  36. 

"For  the  connexion  of  Petrarch  and  Barlaam,  and  the  two  interview®  at 
Avignon  in  1339  and  at  Naples  in  1342,  see  the  excellent  M6moires  enr  la  Vie  de 
P6trarque,  tom.  i.  p.  406-410,  tom.  ii.  p.  75-77.  [G.  Mandolori,  Fra  Barlaatno 
Calabrese,  maestro  del  Petrarca,  1888  ;  P.  de  Nolhac,  P4trarque  et  rhumaniame, 
1892  (new  ed.  1907).  On  Petrarch  see  further  below,  chap.  Ixx.  ad  init.] 

"The  bishopric  to  which  Barlaam  retired  was  the  old  Loori,  in  the  middle 
Seta  Cyriaca,  and  by  corruption  Hieracinm,  Gerace  (Dissert.  Chore graphics  Italic 
medii  JEvit  p.  312).  The  dives  opnm  of  the  Norman  times  soon  lapsed  into  poverty % 
since  even  the  church  was  poor  :  yet  the  town  still  contains  3000  inhabitants  (Swin¬ 
burne,  p.  340). 
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various  correspondence  and  frequent  journeys,  the  Boman 
laurel,  and  his  elaborate  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
Latin  and  Italian,  diverted  him  from  a  foreign  idiom ;  and,  as 
he  advanced  in  life,  the  attainment  of  the  Greek  language  was 
the  object  of  his  wishes  rather  than  of  his  hopes.  When  he 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  Byzantine  ambassador,  his  friend, 
and  a  master  of  both  tongues,  presented  him  with  a  copy  of 
Homer ;  and  the  answer  of  Petrarch  is  at  once  expressive  of 
his  eloquence,  gratitude,  and  regret.  After  celebrating  the 
generosity  of  the  donor,  and  the  value  of  a  gift  more  precious 
in  his  estimation  than  gold  or  rubies,  he  thus  proceeds :  “  Your 
present  of  the  genuine  and  original  text  of  the  divine  poet,  the 
fountain  of  all  invention,  is  worthy  of  yourself  and  of  me  ;  you 
have  fulfilled  your  promise  and  satisfied  my  desires.  Yet  your 
liberality  is  still  imperfect :  with  Homer  you  should  have  given 
me  yourself :  a  guide,  who  could  lead  me  into  the  fields  of  light, 
and  disclose  to  my  wondering  eyes  the  specious  miracles  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But,  alas  1  Homer  is  dumb,  or  I  am  deaf ; 
nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  enjoy  the  beauty  which  I  possess.  I 
have  seated  him  by  the  side  of  Plato,  the  prince  of  poets  near 
the  prince  of  philosophers;  and  I  glory  in  the  sight  of  my 
illustrious  guests.  Of  their  immortal  writings,  whatever  had 
been  translated  into  the  Latin  idiom,  I  had  already  acquired ; 
but,  if  there  be  no  profit,  there  is  some  pleasure  in  beholding 
these  venerable  Greeks  in  their  proper  and  national  habit.  I 
am  delighted  with  the  aspect  of  Homer ;  and,  as  often  as  I 
embrace  the  silent  volume,  I  exclaim,  with  a  sigh,  Illustrious 
bard  1  with  what  pleasure  should  I  listen  to  thy  song,  if  my 
sense  of  hearing  were  not  obstructed  and  lost  by  the  death  of 
one  friend,  and  in  the  much  lamented  absence  of  another ! 

Nor  do  I  yet  despair ;  and  the  example  of  Cato  suggests  some 
comfort  and  hope,  since  it  was  in  the  last  period  of  age  that  he 
attained  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  letters.”  94 

The  prize  which  eluded  the  efforts  of  Petrarch  was  obtained  ofBocc&ce, 
by  the  fortune  and  industry  of  his  friend  Boccace,96  the  father  *o.' 

*  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  this  epistle  of  Petrarch  (Famil.ix.  2) :  Donasti 
Somermn  non  in  alienum  sermonem  violento  alveo  derivatum,  sed  ex  ipeis  Grad 
eioqoii  scatebrls,  et  qualiB  divino  illi  proflnxit  ingenio.  .  .  .  Sine  tuft  voce  Homerus 
*us  apod  me  mutus,  immo,  vero  ego  apud  ilium  surdus  sum.  Gaudeo  tamen  vel 
wlapactu  solo,  ac  saepe  ilium  ampiexus  atque  suspirans  dioo,  O  magne  vir  t  Ac. 

*  For  the  life  and  writings  of  Boccace,  who  was  born  in  1318,  and  died  in  1375, 

Ptbrieiua  (Bibliot.  Latin,  medii  jEvi,  tom.  i.  p.  248,  Ac.)  and  Tiraboschi  (tom.  v. 
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of  the  Tuscan  prose.  That  popular  writer,  who  derives  his  re¬ 
putation  from  the  Decameron,  an  hundred  novels  of  pleasantry 
and  love,  may  aspire  to  the  more  serious  praise  of  restoring  in 
Italy  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.  In  the  year  one  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  sixty,  a  disciple  of  Barlaam,  whose 
name  was  Leo  or  Leontius  Pilatus,  was  detained  in  his  way  to 
Avignon  by  the  advice  and  hospitality  of  Boccace,  who  lodged 
the  stranger  in  his  house,  prevailed  on  the  republic  of  Florence 
to  allow  him  an  annual  stipend,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the 
first  Greek  professor  who  taught  the  language  in  the  Western 
neoPUatua  countries  of  Europe.  The  appearance  of  Leo  might  disgust  the 
profawor1  most  eager  disciple  :  he  was  clothed  in  the  mantle  of  a  philo- 
enoe.°and  sopher,  or  a  mendicant ;  his  countenance  was  hideous  ;  his  face 
weM?  a  d.  was  overshadowed  with  black  hair ;  his  beard  long  and  uncombed ; 
uao’u8S  his  deportment  rustic ;  his  temper  gloomy  and  inconstant ;  nor 
could  he  grace  his  discourse  with  the  ornaments  or  even  the 
perspicuity  of  Latin  elocution.  But  his  mind  was  stored  with 
a  treasure  of  Greek  learning ;  history  and  fable,  philosophy  and 
grammar,  were  alike  at  his  command  ;  and  he  read  the  poems 
of  Homer  in  the  schools  of  Florence.  It  was  from  his  explana¬ 
tion  that  Boccace  composed  and  transcribed  a  literal  prose 
version  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  satisfied  the  thirst 
of  his  friend  Petrarch,  and  which  perhaps,  in  the  succeeding 
century,  was  clandestinely  used  by  Laurentius  Valla,  the  Latin 
interpreter.  It  was  from  his  narratives  that  the  same  Boccace 
collected  the  materials  for  his  treatise  on  the  genealogy  of  the 
heathen  gods :  a  work,  in  that  age,  of  stupendous  erudition, 
and  which  he  ostentatiously  sprinkled  with  Greek  characters  and 
passages,  to  excite  the  wonder  and  applause  of  his  more  ignorant 
readers.91  The  first  steps  of  learning  are  slow  and  laborious  : 
no  more  than  ten  votaries  of  Homer  could  be  enumerated  in 
all  Italy  ;  and  neither  Borne  nor  Venice  nor  Naples  could  add 
a  single  name  to  this  studious  catalogue.  But  their  numbers 

p.  88,  439-451)  may  be  consulted.  The  editions,  versions,  imitations  of  his  novels 
are  innumerable.  Yet  he  was  ashamed  to  communicate  that  trifling  and  perhaps 
scandalous  work  to  Petrarch  his  respectable  friend,  in  whose  letters  and  memoirs  ne 
conspicuously  appears. 

96  Boccace  indulges  an  honest  vanity  :  Ostentationis  causA  Graca  carmina  adscript 
.  .  .  jure  utor  meo  ;  meum  est  hoc  decus,  mea  gloria  scilicet  inter  Etruscos  Gracia 
uti  oarminibus.  Nonne  ego  fui  qui  Leontium  Pilatum,  <&o.  (de  Genealogist  Deorum, 
1.  xv.  o.  7,  a  work,  which,  though  now  forgotten,  has  run  through  thirteen  or  fourteen 
editions).  [It  was  Leontius  Pilatus  himself  who  translated  Homer.] 
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would  have  multiplied,  their  progress  would  have  been  acceler¬ 
ated,  if  the  inconstant  Leo,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  had 
not  relinquished  an  honourable  and  beneficial  station.  In  his 
passage,  Petrarch  entertained  him  at  Padua  a  short  time  :  he 
enjoyed  the  scholar,  but  was  justly  offended  with  the  gloomy 
and  unsocial  temper  of  the  man.  Discontented  with  the  world 
and  with  himself,  Leo  depreciated  his  present  enjoyments,  while 
absent  persons  and  objects  were  dear  to  his  imagination.  In 
Italy,  he  was  a  Thessalian  ;  in  Greece,  a  native  of  Calabria  ;  in 
the  company  of  the  Latins,  he  disdained  their  language,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  manner :  no  sooner  was  he  landed  at  Constantinople, 
than  he  again  sighed  for  the  wealth  of  Venice  and  the  elegance 
of  Florence.  His  Italian  friends  were  deaf  to  his  importunity  ; 
he  depended  on  their  curiosity  and  indulgence,  and  embarked 
on  a  second  voyage  ;  but,  on  his  entrance  into  the  Adriatic,  the 
ship  was  assailed  by  a  tempest,  and  the  unfortunate  teacher, 
who,  like  Ulysses,  had  fastened  himself  to  the  mast,  was  struck 
dead  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  humane  Petrarch  dropped  a 
tear  on  his  disaster ;  but  he  was  most  anxious  to  learn  whether 
some  copy  of  Euripides  or  Sophocles  might  not  be  saved  from 
the  hands  of  the  mariners.*7 

But  the  faint  rudiments  of  Greek  learning,  which  Petrarch  J£"n^be 
had  encouraged  and  Boccace  had  planted,  soon  withered  and  oj-eek  i&n- 
expired.  The  succeeding  generation  was  content  for  a  while  it^yby 
with  the  improvement  of  Latin  eloquence ;  nor  was  it  before  chnrsoio- 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  a  new  and  perpetual  imo-his 
flame  was  rekindled  in  Italy.*8  Previous  to  his  own  journey, 
the  emperor  Manuel  dispatched  his  envoys  and  orators  to  im¬ 
plore  the  compassion  of  the  Western  princes.  Of  these  envoys, 
the  most  conspicuous  or  the  most  learned  was  Manuel  Chryso- 
loras,**  of  noble  birth,  and  whose  Boman  ancestors  are  supposed 

91  Leontius,  or  Leo  PilatuB,  is  sufficiently  made  known  by  Hody  (p.  2-11),  and  the 
Abbd  de  Bade  (Vie  de  P6trarque,  tom.  iii.  p.  625-634,  670-673),  who  has  very  happily 
eaught  the  lively  and  dram&tio  manner  of  his  original. 

M  Dr.  Hody  (p.  54)  is  angry  with  Leonard  Aretin,  Guarinus,  Paulus  Jovius,  do., 
lor  affirming  that  the  Greek  letters  were  restored  in  Italy  post  septingentos  annos ; 
as  if,  says  he,  they  had  flourished  till  the  end  of  the  viith  century.  These  writers 
most  probably  reckoned  from  the  last  period  of  the  exarchate  ;  and  the  presence  of  the 
Greek  magistrates  and  troops  at  Ravenna  and  Rome  must  have  preserved,  in  some 
degree,  the  use  of  their  native  tongue. 

*  See  the  artiole  of  Emmanuel,  or  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  in  Hody  (p.  12-54),  and 
Tiraboechi  (tom.  vii.  p.  113-118).  The  precise  date  of  his  arrival  floats  between  the 
years  1390  and  1400,  and  is  only  confined  by  the  reign  of  Bonifaoe  IX.  [The  Greek 
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to  have  migrated  with  the  great  Constantine.  After  visiting 
the  courts  of  France  and  England,  where  he  obtained  some 
contributions  and  more  promises,  the  envoy  was  invited  to 
foA.i>.ugr- assume  the  office  of  a  professor ;  and  Florence  had  again  the 
honour  of  this  second  invitation.  By  his  knowledge,  not  only 
of  the  Greek  but  of  the  Latin  tongue,  Chrysoloras  deserved  the 
stipend  and  surpassed  the  expectation  of  the  republic ;  his  school 
was  frequented  by  a  crowd  of  disciples  of  every  rank  and  age  ; 
and  one  of  these,  in  a  general  history,  has  described  his  motives 
and  his  success.  “  At  that  time,”  says  Leonard  Aretin,100  “  I 
was  a  student  of  the  civil  law ;  but  my  soul  was  inflamed  with 
the  love  of  letters ;  and  I  bestowed  some  application  on  the 
sciences  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  On  the  arrival  of  Manuel,  I 
hesitated  whether  I  should  desert  my  legal  studies  or  relinquish 
this  golden  opportunity ;  and  thus,  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  I 
communed  with  my  own  mind — Wilt  thou  be  wanting  to  thy¬ 
self  and  thy  fortune  ?  Wilt  thou  refuse  to  be  introduced  to  a 
familiar  converse  with  Homer,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes  ?  with 
those  poets,  philosophers,  and  orators,  of  whom  such  wonders 
are  related,  and  who  are  celebrated  by  every  age  as  the  great 
masters  of  human  science  ?  Of  professors  and  scholars  in  civil 
law,  a  sufficient  supply  will  always  be  found  in  our  universities ; 
but  a  teacher,  and  such  a  teacher,  of  the  Greek  language,  if  he 
once  be  suffered  to  escape,  may  never  afterwards  be  retrieved. 
Convinced  by  these  reasons,  I  gave  myself  to  Chrysoloras  ;  and 
so  strong  was  my  passion  that  the  lessons  which  I  had  imbibed 
in  the  day  were  the  constant  subject  of  my  nightly  dreams."  101 
At  the  same  time  and  place  the  Latin  classics  were  explained 
by  John  of  Ravenna,  the  domestic  pupil  of  Petrarch ; 102  the 
Italians,  who  illustrated  their  age  and  country,  were  formed  in 

Grammar  of  Chrysoloras  was  printed  in  Venice  in  1464.  For  the  chronology  of  his 
life  op.  Klette,  op.  c it.  part  i.] 

100  The  name  of  Aretinu*  has  been  assumed  by  five  or  six  natives  of  Arezzo  in 
Toscany,  of  whom  the  most  famous  and  the  most  worthless  lived  in  the  xvith  century. 
Leonardos  Brunos  Aretinus,  the  disoiple  of  Chrysoloras,  was  a  linguist,  an  orator,  and 
an  historian,  the  secretary  of  four  suooeseive  popes,  and  the  chanoellor  of  the  republic 
of  Florenoe,  where  he  died,  a.d.  1444,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  medii 
2Evi,  tom.  i.  p.  190,  <&e. ;  Tirabosohi,  tom.  vii.  p.  33-S8). 

1,1  See  the  passage  in  Aretin.  Commentario  Be  rum  suo  Tempore  in  ItaliA  ges- 
tarum,  apud  Hodium,  p.  28-30. 

102  In  this  domestic  discipline,  Petraroh,  who  loved  the  youth,  often  complains 
of  the  eager  curiosity,  restless  temper,  and  proud  feelings,  which  announce  the 
genius  and  glory  of  a  riper  age  (Mdmoires  ear  Pdtrarque,  tom.  iii.  p.  700-709). 
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this  doable  school ;  and  Florence  became  the  fruitful  seminary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  erudition.108  The  presence  of  the  emperor 
recalled  Chrysoloras  from  the  college  to  the  court,  but  he  after¬ 
wards  taught  at  Pavia  and  Rome  with  equal  industry  and  ap-  [At  p»vu. 
plause.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  about  fifteen  years,  was  °  A  D 
divided  between  Italy  and  Constantinople,  between  embassies  tin  con- 
and  lessons.  In  the  noble  office  of  enlightening  a  foreign  na-  nople,  a  d- 
tion,  the  grammarian  was  not  unmindful  of  a  more  sacred  duty 
to  his  prince  and  country  ;  and  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  died  at  u  d.  him 
Constance,  on  a  public  mission  from  the  emperor  to  the  council. 

After  his  example,  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  letters  in  The  Greeks 
Italy  was  prosecuted  by  a  series  of  emigrants,  who  were  desti-  a^uoo- 
tute  of  fortune,  and  endowed  with  learning,  or  at  least  with1900 
language.  From  the  terror  or  oppression  of  the  Turkish  arms 
the  natives  of  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople  escaped  to  a 
land  of  freedom,  curiosity,  and  wealth.  The  synod  introduced 
into  Florence  the  lights  of  the  Greek  church  and  the  oracles 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  and  the  fugitives  who  adhered  to 
the  union  had  the  double  merit  of  renouncing  their  country 
not  only  for  the  Christian  but  for  the  Catholic  cause.  A  patriot 
who  sacrifices  his  party  and  conscience  to  the  allurements  of 
favour  may  be  possessed,  however,  of  the  private  and  social 
virtues;  he  no  longer  hears  the  reproachful  epithets  of  slave 
and  apostate ;  and  the  consideration  which  he  acquires  among 
his  new  associates  will  restore  in  his  own  eyes  the  dignity  of 
his  character.  The  prudent  conformity  of  Bessarion  was  re- cardinal 
warded  with  the  Roman  purple ;  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Italy ;  |£*“rlon- 
and  the  Greek  cardinal,  the  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  respected  as  the  chief  and  protector  of  his  nation.100  His 
abilities  were  exercised  in  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Venice, 

109  Hina  Greacae  Latinseque  sahola  exorto  sunt,  Gaarino  Philelpho,  Leonardo 
Aretino,  Caroloque,  ao  pierUque  aliis  tanqoam  ex  eqno  Trojano  prodeuntibus, 
quorum  emulatione  multa  ingenia  deinoeps  ad  laudem  exoitata  sunt  (Platina  in 
Bonifacio  IX.).  Another  Italian  writer  adds  the  names  of  Paulas  Petrus  Vergerius, 

Omni  bonus  [Ognibene  da  Lonigo],  Vincentius,  Poggius,  Franciscos  Barbaras,  Ao. 

But  I  question  whether  a  rigid  ohronology  would  allow  Chrysoloras  all  these 
eminent  scholars  (Hodius,  p.  25-27,  Ao.).  [Vergerius  (who  was  one  of  his  pupils) 
wrote  the  epitaph  on  Chrysoloras  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Hdtel 
Insel  at  Constance.] 

104  See  in  Hody  the  artiole  of  Bessarion  (p.  186-177).  Theodora  Gaza  [of 
Thessalonica],  George  of  Trebizond,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  whom  I  have 
named  or  omitted,  are  inserted  in  their  proper  chapters  of  his  learned  work.  See 
likewise  Tirabosohi,  in  the  1st  and  2d  parts  of  the  vith  tome,  [See  Legrand’s 
work  quoted  above,  note  87.] 
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Germany,  and  France ;  and  his  election  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  floated  for  a  moment  on  the  uncertain  breath  of  a  con¬ 
clave.106  His  ecclesiastical  honours  diffused  a  splendour  and 
pre-eminence  over  his  literary  merit  and  service:  his  palace 
was  a  school ;  as  often  as  the  cardinal  visited  the  Vatican,  he 
was  attended  by  a  learned  train  of  both  nations ; 106  of  men 
applauded  by  themselves  and  the  public ;  and  whose  writings, 
now  overspread  with  dust,  were  popular  and  useful  in  their 
own  times.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  restorers  of 
Grecian  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  it  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  mention  with  gratitude  the  names  of  Theodore  Gaza, 
of  George  of  Trebizond,  of  John  Argyropulus,  and  Demetrius 
Chalcondyles,  who  taught  their  native  language  in  the  schools 
Their  of  Florence  and  Borne.  Their  labours  were  not  inferior  to  those 
merita*nd  BegBarjon>  whose  purple  they  revered,  and  whose  fortune  was 
the  secret  object  of  their  envy.  But  the  lives  of  these  gram¬ 
marians  were  humble  and  obscure ;  they  had  declined  the  lucra¬ 
tive  paths  of  the  church ;  their  dress  and  manners  secluded 
them  from  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  and,  since  they  were 
confined  to  the  merit,  they  might  be  content  with  the  rewards, 
of  learning.  From  this  character  Janus  Laacaris 107  will  deserve 
an  exception.  His  eloquence,  politeness,  and  Imperial  descent 
recommended  him  to  the  French  monarchB ;  and  in  the  same 
cities  he  was  alternately  employed  to  teach  and  to  negotiate. 
Duty  and  interest  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language  ;  and  the  most  successful  attained  the  faculty 
of  writing  and  speaking  with  fluency  and  elegance  in  a  foreign 
idiom.  But  they  ever  retained  the  inveterate  vanity  of  their 
country :  their  praise,  or  at  least  their  esteem,  was  reserved  for 
the  national  writers,  to  whom  they  owed  their  fame  and  subsist- 

***  The  cardinals  knocked  at  his  door,  but  his  oonelavist  refused  to  interrupt  the 
studies  of  Besssrion :  “  Nicholas,”  said  he,  “  thy  respect  hath  oost  thee  an  hat, 
and  me  the  tiara  ”, 

104  Such  as  George  of  Trebisond,  Theodore  Gasa,  Argyropulus,  Andronions  of 
Thessalonioa,  Philelphns,  Poggine,  Blondns,  Niobo4as  Perrot,  Valla,  Oampanns, 
Platina,  Ac.  Viri  (says  Hody,  with  the  pious  seal  of  a  scholar)  nullo  era  peritori 
(p.  106). 

10t  He  was  bom  before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  bnt  his  honourable  life 
was  stretohed  far  into  the  xvith  century  (a.d.  1585).  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  were 
his  noblest  patrons,  under  whose  auspices  he  founded  the  Greek  colleges  of  Borne 
and  Paris  (Hody,  p.  247-375).  He  left  posterity  in.  Prance ;  but  the  gounts  de 
Vintlmille,  and  their  numerous  branohes,  derive  t'ne  name  of  Lasoaris  tram  a 
doubtful  marriage,  in  the  xiiith  century,  with  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  aggperor 
(Duoange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  324-280).  “ 
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ence ;  and  they  sometimes  betrayed  their  contempt  in  licentious 
criticism  or  satire  on  Virgil’s  poetry  and  the  oratory  of  Tally.108 
The  superiority  of  these  masters  arose  from  the  familiar  use  of  a 
living  language ;  and  their  first  disciples  were  incapable  of  dis¬ 
cerning  how  far  they  had  degenerated  from  the  knowledge,  and 
even  the  practice,  of  their  ancestors.  A  vicious  pronunciation,100 
which  they  introduced,  was  banished  from  the  schools  by  the 
reason  of  the  succeeding  age.  Of  the  power  of  the  Greek 
accents  they  were  ignorant ;  and  those  musical  notes,  which, 
from  an  Attic  tongue  and  to  an  Attic  ear,  must  have  been  the 
secret  soul  of  harmony,  were  to  their  eyes,  as  to  our  own,  no 
more  than  mute  or  unmeaning  marks,  in  prose  superfluous  and 
troublesome  in  verse.10*  The  art  of  grammar  they  truly  pos¬ 
sessed;  the  valuable  fragments  of  Apollonius  and  Herodian 
were  transfused  into  their  lessons ;  and  their  treatises  of  syntax 
and  etymology,  though  devoid  of  philosophic  spirit,  are  still 
useful  to  the  Greek  student.  In  the  shipwreck  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  libraries,  each  fugitive  seized  a  fragment  of  treasure,  a  copy 
of  some  author,  who  without  his  industry,  might  have  perished ; 
the  transcripts  were  multiplied  by  an  assiduous,  and  sometimes 
an  elegant,  pen ;  and  the  text  was  corrected  and  explained  by 
their  own  comments  or  those  of  the  elder  scholiasts.  The  sense, 
though  not  the  spirit,  of  the  Greek  classics  was  interpreted  to 

•••Two  of  hie  epigrams  against  Virgil,  and  three  against  Tolly,  are  preserved 
and  refuted  by  Franoiscus  Floridus,  who  oan  find  no  better  names  than  Grooulus 
ineptus  et  impndens  (Hody,  p.  274).  In  our  own  times,  an  English  oritio  has 
aeeused  the  dSneid  of  containing  media  languida,  nugatoria,  spiritu  et  majestate 
oarminis  heroioi  defeota:  many  such  verses  as  he,  the  said  Jeremiah  Markland, 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  owning  (prnfat.  ad  Statii  Sylvas,  p.  21,  22). 

108  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  and  hiB  colleagues,  are  aooused  of  ignoranoe,  envy,  or 
avarioe  (Sylloge,  Ac.  tom.  ii.  p.  235).  The  modern  Greek  [Greeks  ?]  pronounce  the  ft 
as  a  V  consonant,  and  oonfound  three  vowels  {n  i  v)  and  several  diphthongs  [c<,  at,  vt]. 
Such  was  the  vulgar  pronunciation  which  the  stern  Gardiner  maintained  by  penal 
statutes  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  but  the  monosyllable  fa  represented  to  an 
Attic  ear  the  bleating  of  sheep ;  and  a  bell-wether  is  better  evidenoe  than  a  bishop 
or  a  chancellor.  The  treatises  of  those  scholars,  particularly  Erasmus,  who 
asserted  a  more  classical  pronunciation,  are  collected  in  the  Sylloge  of  Havercamp 
(2  vols.  in  octavo,  Lugd.  Bat.  1786,  1740) ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  paint  sounds  by 
words ;  and  in  their  reference  to  modern  use  they  oan  be  understood  only  by  their 
respective  oountrymen.  We  may  observe  that  our  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the 
0,  tk,  is  approved  by  Erasmus  (tom.  11.  p.  130)  [9  is  so  pronounced  in  modern 
Greek]. 

10H[It  is  to  be  observed  however  that  the  system  of  aooent-notation  was  first 
introduced  by  the  Alexandrines.  Gibbon  assumes  that  the  meaning  of  the  accents 
was  in  ancient  times  entirely  different  from  their  meaning  in  modern  Greek.  This 
Is  improbable.  But  it  is  still  a  problem  how  the  Greeks  conciliated  their  accen¬ 
tuation  with  the  rhythms  of  their  verses.] 
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the  Latin  world ;  the  beauties  of  style  evaporate  in  a  version ; 
but  the  judgment  of  Theodore  Gaza  selected  the  more  solid 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  their  natural  histories 
of  animals  and  plants  opened  a  rich  fund  of  genuine  and 
experimental  science.110 

toniophuo-  the  fleeting  shadows  of  metaphysios  were  pursued  with 

•ophj  more  curiosity  and  ardour.  After  a  long  oblivion,  Plato  was 
revived  in  Italy  by  a  venerable  Greek,111  who  taught  in  the 
da^vSSeU  ^loase  Cosmo  of  Medicis.  While  the  synod  of  Florence  was 
*  involved  in  theological  debate,  some  beneficial  consequences 
might  flow  from  the  study  of  his  elegant  philosophy ;  his  style 
is  the  purest  standard  of  the  Attic  dialect ;  and  his  sublime 
thoughts  are  sometimes  adapted  to  familiar  conversation,  and 
sometimes  adorned  with  the  richest  colours  of  poetry  and  elo¬ 
quence.  The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  a  dramatic  picture  of  the 
life  and  death  of  a  sage ;  and,  as  often  as  he  descends  from  the 
clouds,  his  moral  system  inculcates  the  love  of  truth,  of  our 
country,  and  of  mankind.  The  precept  and  example  of  Socrates 
recommended  a  modest  doubt  and  liberal  inquiry ;  and,  if  the 
Platonists,  with  blind  devotion,  adored  the  visions  and  errors 
of  their  divine  master,  their  enthusiasm  might  correct  the  dry 
dogmatic  method  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  So  equal,  yet  so 
opposite,  are  the  merits  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  that  they  may 
be  balanced  in  endless  controversy ;  but  some  spark  of  freedom 
may  be  produced  by  the  collision  of  adverse  servitude.  The 
modern  Greeks  were  divided  between  the  two  sects;  with 
more  fury  than  skill  they  fought  under  the  banner  of  their 
leaders;  and  the  field  of  battle  was  removed  in  their  flight 
from  Constantinople  to  Borne.  But  this  philosophic  debate 

110  [On  Theodore  Gaza  see  the  biographical  essay  erf  L.  Stein  in  the  Arohiv  fur 
Gesohionte  der  Philosophic,  ii.  p.  436  sqq.,  1889.] 

111  George  Gemistus  Pletho,  a  various  and  voluminous  writer,  the  master  of 
Bessarion  and  all  the  Platonists  of  the  times.  He  visited  Italy  in  his  old  age,  and 
soon  returned  to  end  his  days  in  Peloponnesus.  Bee  the  ourious  Diatribe  of  Leo 
Allatius  de  Georgiis,  in  Fabrioius  (Bibliot.  Gnea.  tom.  z.  p.  789-756).  [The  study 
of  Plato  was  revived  in  the  11th  century  by  Michael  Psellus.  For  Plethon  see  H. 
F.  Tozer,  A  Byzantine  Reformer,  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenio  Studies,  vii.  p.  353  *qq.t 
1886 ;  and  F.  Sohultze,  Geschiohte  der  Philoeophie  der  Renaissance,  voL  i.f  1874. 
The  Memoir  on  the  state  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor 
Manuel,  is  edited  by  Ellissen  in  his  Analekten  der  mittel-  und  neugriechisohen 
Litterateur,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  with  a  German  translation.  Plethon’s  works  are 
collected  in  Migne’s  P.  G.  vol.  olx.  On  the  theological  side  of  his  works  see  W. 
Gass,  Gennadi  us  und  Pletho,  Aristotelismus  und  Platonismus  in  der  griechisohen 
Kirohe,  1844.] 
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soon  degenerated  into  an  angry  and  personal  quarrel  of  gram¬ 
marians;  and  Bessarion,  though  an  advocate  for  Plato,  pro¬ 
tected  the  national  honour,  by  interposing  the  advice  and 
authority  of  a  mediator.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Medici,  the 
academical  doctrine  was  enjoyed  by  the  polite  and  learned ; 
but  their  philosophic  society  was  quickly  dissolved ;  and,  if  the 
writings  of  the  Attic  sage  were  perused  in  the  closet,  the  more 
powerful  Stagirite  continued  to  reign  the  oracle  of  the  church 
and  school.m 

I  have  fairly  represented  the  literary  merits  of  the  Greeks ;  Rmnution 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  were  seconded  and  surpassed  guram* 
by  the  ardour  of  the  Latins.  Italy  was  divided  into  many  in- ; 
dependent  states ;  and  at  that  time  it  was  the  ambition  of  princes  I 
and  republics  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  encouragement  and  < 
reward  of  literature.  The  fame  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth11*  hasNiehoUwv. 
not  been  adequate  to  his  merits.  From  a  plebeian  origin  hei«o 
raised  himself  by  his  virtue  and  learning :  the  character  of  the 
man  prevailed  over  the  interest  of  the  pope ;  and  he  sharpened 
those  weapons  which  were  soon  pointed  against  the  Roman 
church.114  He  had  been  the  friend  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  age  ;  he  became  their  patron  ;  and  such  was  the 
humility  of  his  manners  that  the  change  was  scarcely  discernible 
either  to  them  or  to  himself.  If  he  pressed  the  acceptance  of  a 
liberal  gift,  it  was  not  as  the  measure  of  desert,  but  as  the  proof 
of  benevolence  ;  and,  when  modest  merit  declined  his  bounty, 

"  Accept  it,”  would  he  say  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
worth;  “  you  will  not  always  have  a  Nicholas  among  ye  ”.  The 
influence  of  the  holy  see  pervaded  Christendom  ;  and  he  exerted 
that  influence  in  the  search,  not  of  benefices,  but  of  books. 

From  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  from  the  darkest 
monasteries  of  Germany  and  Britain,  he  collected  the  dusty 
manuscripts  of  the  writers  of  antiquity ;  and,  wherever  the 


111  The  state  of  the  Platonio  philosophy  in  Italy  is  illustrated  by  Boivin  (M6m. 
de  1’Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  ii.  p.  715-729)  and  Tirabosohi  (tom  vi.  p.  i.  p. 
269-288). 


1U  Bee  the  life  of  Nicholas  V.  by  two  contemporary  authors,  Janettes  Manettns 
(torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  906-962),  and  Vespasian  of  Florenoe  (tom.  xzy.  p.  267-290),  in 
the  oo flection  of  Muratori ;  and  oonsnlt  Tirabosohi  (tom.  vi.  p.  I.  p.  46*52, 109),  and 
Hody  in  the  articles  of  Theodore  Qaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  Ac. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  observes,  with  truth  and  spirit,  that  the  popes,  in  this  instance, 
ware  worse  politicians  than  the  muftis,  and  that  the  charm  which  had  bound  mankind 
ter  so  many  ages  was  broken  by  the  magicians  themselves  (Letters  on  the  Study  of 
History,  L  vi.  p.  166, 166,  octavo  edition,  1779). 
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original  oonld  not  be  removed,  a  faithful  copy  was  transcribed 
and  transmitted  for  his  use.  The  Vatican,  the  old  repository 
for  bolls  and  legends,  for  superstition  and  forgery,  was  daily 
replenished  with  more  precious  furniture ;  and  such  was  the 
industry  of  Nicholas  that  in  a  reign  of  eight  years  he  formed  a 
library  of  five  thousand  volumes.  To  his  munificence  the  Latin 
world  was  indebted  for  the  versions  of  Xenophon,  Diodorus, 
Polybius,  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and  Appian ;  of  Strabo’s  Geo¬ 
graphy,  of  the  Iliad,  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  of  Ptolemy  and  Theophrastus,  and  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Greek  church.  The  example  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  pre¬ 
ceded  or  imitated  by  a  Florentine  merchant,  who  governed  the 
co«mo  and  republic  without  arms  and  without  a  title.  Cosmo  of  Mediois 116 
Madid?  was  the  father  of  a  line  of  princes,  whose  name  and  age  are  almost 
fisc  synonymous  with  the  restoration  of  learning ;  his  credit  was 
ennobled  into  fame ;  his  riches  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
mankind ;  he  corresponded  at  once  with  Cairo  and  London  ;  and 
a  cargo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek  books  was  often  imported 
in  the  same  vessel.  The  genius  and  education  of  his  grandson 
Lorenzo  rendered  him,  not  only  a  patron,  but  a  judge  and 
candidate,  in  the  literary  race.  In  his  palace,  distress  was 
entitled  to  relief,  and  merit  to  reward  ;  his  leisure  hours  were 
delightfully  spent  in  the  Platonic  academy  ;  he  encouraged  the 
emulation  of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles  and  Angelo  Politian ;  and 
his  active  missionary,  Janus  Lascaris,  returned  from  the  East 
with  a  treasure  of  two  hundred  manuscripts,  fourscore  of  which 
were  as  yet  unknown  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.110  The  rest  of 
Italy  was  animated  by  a  similar  spirit,  and  the  progress  of  the 
nation  repaid  the  liberality  of  her  princes.  The  Latins  held  the 
exclusive  property  of  their  own  literature ;  and  these  disciples 
of  Greece  were  soon  capable  of  transmitting  and  improving 
the  lessons  which  they  had  imbibed.  After  a  short  succession 

1U  See  the  literary  history  of  Cosmo  and  Loranso  of  Mediois,  in  Tiraboeohi  from, 
▼i.  p.  i.  1.  i.  o.  2),  who  bestows  a  due  measure  of  praise  on  Alpbonso  of  Arragon,  king 
of  Naples,  the  dukes  of  Milan,  Ferrara,  Urbino,  Ac.  The  republic  of  Venice  baa  de¬ 
served  the  least  from  the  gratitude  of  scholars. 

m Tiraboechi  (tom.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  104),  from  the  prefaoe  of  Janus  Lasoaris  to  the 
Greek  Anthology,  printed  at  Florenae,  1494.  Latebant  (sayB  Aldus  in  his  prefaoe  to 
the  Greek  Orators,  apud  Hodium,  p.  249)  in  Atho  Thrads  monte.  Eas  Lasoaris 
...  in  Italiam  reportavit.  Miserat  enim  ipsum  Laurentius  ille  Medioes  in  Gradem 
ad  inquirendos  simul  et  quantovis  emendos  pretio  bonos  libros.  It  is  remarkable 
enough  that  the  research  was  facilitated  by  sultan  Bajaaet  II. 
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of  foreign  teachers,  the  tide  of  emigration  subsided ;  but  the 
language  of  Constantinople  was  spread  beyond  the  Alps ;  and 
the  natives  of  France,  Germany,  and  England 117  imparted  to 
their  country  the  sacred  fire  which  they  had  kindled  in  the 
schools  of  Florence  and  Borne.118  In  the  productions  of  the 
mind,  as  in  those  of  the  soil,  the  gifts  of  nature  are  excelled  by 
industry  and  skill ;  the  Greek  authors,  forgotten  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hissus,  have  been  illustrated  on  those  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  Thames ;  and  Bessarion  or  Gaza  might  have  envied  the 
superior  science  of  the  barbarians :  the  accuracy  of  Budseus,  the 
taste  of  Erasmus,  the  copiousness  of  Stephens,  the  erudition  of 
Scaliger,  the  discernment  of  Beiske  or  of  Bentley.  On  the 
side  of  the  Latins,  the  discovery  of  printing  was  a  casual  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  but  this  useful  art  has  been  applied  by  Aldus,  and  his 
innumerable  successors,  to  perpetuate  and  multiply  the  works 
of  antiquity.119  A  single  manuscript  imported  from  Greece  is 
revived  in  ten  thousand  copies ;  and  each  copy  is  fairer  than 
the  original.  In  this  form,  Homer  and  Plato  would  peruse 
with  more  satisfaction  their  own  writings ;  and  their  scholiasts 
must  resign  the  prize  to  the  labours  of  our  western  editors. 

Before  the  revival  of  classic  literature,  the  barbarians  inrrMuid 
Europe  were  immersed  in  ignorance ;  and  their  vulgar  tonguesj indSot^ 
were  marked  with  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  their  manners. 

The  students  of  the  more  perfect  idioms  of  Borne  and  Greece 
were  introduced  to  a  new  world  of  light  and  science ;  to  the 
society  of  the  free  and  polished  nations  of  antiquity  ;  and  to 

m  The  Greek  language  mi  introduced  into  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  last 
yean  of  the  xvth  eentnry,  by  Grocyn,  Linaeer,  and  Latimer,  who  had  all  studied  at 
Florence  tinder  Demetrius  Chaloondyles.  See  Dr.  Knight’s  ourions  Life  of  Erasmus. 
Although  a  stout  aeademioal  patriot,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Erasmus  learned 
Greek  at  Oxford  and  taught  it  at  Cambridge. 

n»  The  jealous  Italians  were  desirous  of  keeping  a  monopoly  of  Greek  learning. 

When  Aldus  was  about  to  publish  the  Greek  scholiasts  on  Sophoolss  and  Euripides, 

Gave  (say  they),  oave  hoc  facias,  ne  Barbari  is  tie  adjuti  domi  maneant,  et  paucioree 
in  Italian  ventitent  (Dr.  Knight,  in  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  p.  866,  from  Beat  us 
Bhananus). 

*“  The  press  of  Aldus  Manutius,  a  Boman,  was  established  at  Venice  about  the 
year  1494.  He  printed  above  sixty  considerable  works  of  Greek  literature,  almost 
all  for  the  first  time ;  several  containing  different  treatises  and  authors,  and  of 
several  authors  two,  three,  or  lour  editions  (Fabrio.  Bibliot.  Grmc.  tom.  xiii.  p. 

606,  Ac.).  Yet  his  glory  must  not  tempt  us  to  forget  that  the  first  Greek  book,  the 
Grammar  of  Constantine  Lascaris,  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1476  ;  and  that  the 
Florenoe  Homer  of  1488  displays  all  the  luxury  of  the  typographical  art.  See  the 
Annales  Typographic!  of  Mattairo  and  the  Bibliographic  Instructive  of  De  Bure,  a 
knowing  bookseller  of  Paris.  [A.  F.  Didot,  Aide  Manuoe  et  l’bell6nisme  i  Venice, 

1876.] 
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a  familiar  converse  with  those  immortal  men  who  spoke  the 
sublime  language  of  eloquence  and  reason.  Such  an  intercourse 
must  tend  to  refine  the  taste,  and  to  elevate  the  genius,  of  the 
moderns ;  and  yet,  from  the  first  experiments,  it  might  appear 
that  the  study  of  the  ancients  had  given  fetters,  rather  than 
wingB,  to  the  human  mind.  However  laudable,  the  spirit  of 
imitation  is  of  a  servile  cast;  and  the  first  disciples  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  a  colony  of  strangers  in  the  midst  of 
their  age  and  country.  The  minute  and  laborious  diligence 
which  explored  the  antiquities  of  remote  times  might  have 
improved  or  adorned  the  present  state  of  society :  the  critic 
and  metaphysician  were  the  slaves  of  Aristotle  ;  the  poets, 
historians,  and  orators  were  proud  to  repeat  the  thoughts  and 
words  of  the  Augustan  age ;  the  works  of  nature  were  observed 
with  the  eyes  of  Pliny  and  Theophrastus ;  and  some  pagan 
votaries  professed  a  secret  devotion  to  the  gods  of  Homer  and 
Plato.110  The  Italians  were  oppressed  by  the  strength  and 
'  number  of  their  ancient  auxiliaries :  the  century  after  the 
deaths  of  Petrarch  and  Bocoace  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  Latin 
imitators,  who  decently  repose  on  our  shelves ;  but  in  that  sera 
of  learning  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discern  a  real  discovery  of 
science,  a  work  of  invention  or  eloquence,  in  the  popular 
language  of  the  country.111  But*as  soon  as  it  had  been  deeply 
saturated  with  the  celestial  dew,  the  soil  was  quickened  into 
vegetation  and  life ;  the  modern  idioms  were  refined ;  the  classics 
of  Athens  and  Borne  inspired  a  pure  taste  and  a  generous  emula¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  Italy,  as  afterwards  in  France  and  England,  the 
pleasing  reign  of  poetry  and  fiction  was  succeeded  by  the  light 
of  speculative  and  experimental  philosophy.  Genius  may  anti- 

m  I  will  select  three  singular  examples  of  this  classic  enthusiasm.  1.  At  the 
synod  of  Florenoe,  Gemlstns  Pletho  said  in  familiar  conversation  to  George  of 
Trebisond,  that  in  a  short  time  mankind  would  unanimously  renounce  the  Gospel 
and  the  Koran  for  a  religion  similar  to  that  of  the  Gentiles  (Leo  Allatius,  apud 
Fabrioium,  tom.  x.  p.  751).  2.  Paul  II.  persecuted  the  Roman  academy  which  had 
been  founded  by  Pomponius  Let  os  ;  and  the  principal  members  were  aocused  of 
heresy,  impiety,  and paganitm  (Tiraboeehi,  tom.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  81,  82).  [Op.  Burekhardt, 
Die  Oultur  der  Renaissance  in  Italian,  il.  252.)  8.  In  the  next  oentury,  some  scholars 
and  poets  in  Franoe  oelebrated  the  suooess  of  Jodelle’e  tragedy  of  Cleopatra  by  a  festival 
of  Baoohus ;  and,  it  is  said,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  (Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  Jodjsllb  ; 
Fontenelle,  tom.  iii.  p.  56-61).  Yet  the  spirit  of  bigotry  might  often  diseern  a  serious 
impiety  in  the  sportive  play  of  fancy  and  learning. 

111  The  survivor  of  Bocoace  died  in  the  year  1875 ;  and  we  cannot  place  before  1480 
the  composition  of  the  Morgan te  Maggiore  of  Puloi,  and  the  Orlando  Inamorato  of 
Boyardo  (Tirabosohi,  tom.  vi.  p.  ii.  p.  174-177). 
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cipate  the  season  of  maturity ;  but  in  the  education  of  a  people, 
as  in  that  of  an  individual,  memory  must  be  exercised,  before 
the  powers  of  reason  and  fancy  can  be  expanded ;  nor  may  the 
artist  hope  to  equal  or  surpass,  till  he  has  learned  to  imitate, 
the  works  of  his  predecessors. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII 


Schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins — Reign  and  Character  of 
Amurath  the  Second — Crusade  of  LadisLaus ,  King  of 
Hungary — His  Defeat  and  Death — John  Huniades — 
Scanderbeg — Constantine  Palcsologtu,  last  Emperor  of 
the  East 


Compari¬ 
son  of 
Boms  and 
Oonstftnti* 
nopls 


THE  respective  merits  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  are 
compared  and  celebrated  by  an  eloquent  Greek,  the 
father  of  the  Italian  schools.1  The  view  of  the  ancient 
capital,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  surpassed  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras ;  and  he  no  longer  blamed 
the  exclamation  of  an  old  sophist,  that  Rome  was  the  habitation, 
not  of  men,  but  of  gods.  Those  gods  and  those  men  had  long 
since  vanished ;  but,  to  the  eye  of  liberal  enthusiasm,  the  majesty 
of  ruin  restored  the  image  of  her  ancient  prosperity.  The  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  consuls  and  Cesars,  of  the  martyrs  and  apostles, 
engaged  on  all  sides  the  curiosity  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
Christian;  and  he  confessed  that  in  every  age  the  arms  and 
religion  of  Rome  were  destined  to  reign  over  the  earth.  While 
Chrysoloras  admired  the  venerable  beauties  of  the  mother,  he 
was  not  forgetful  of  his  native  country,  her  fairest  daughter, 
her  Imperial  colony  ;  and  the  Byzantine  patriot  expatiates  with 
zeal  and  truth  on  the  eternal  advantages  of  nature  and  the  more 
transitory  glories  of  art  and  dominion,  which  adorned,  or  had 
adorned,  the  city  of  Constantine.  Yet  the  perfection  of  the 
copy  still  redounds  (as  he  modestly  observes)  to  the  honour  of 
the  original;  and  parents  are  delighted  to  be  renewed,  and 


1  The  epistle  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  to  the  emperor  John  Paiieologas  will  not 
offend  the  eye  or  ear  of  a  classical  student  fad  caloem  Oodini  de  Antiquitatibus  C.  P. 
p.  107-126).  <  The  superscription  suggests  a  chronological  remark  that  John  Palaologua 
EL  was  associated  in  the  empire  before  the  year  1414,  the  date  of  Chrysoloras’B  death. 
A  still  earlier  date,  at  least  1408,  is  deduoed  from  the  age  of  his  youngest  sons 
Demetrius  and  Thomas,  who  were  both  Porphyrogeniti  (Duoange,  F&m.  Bysant.  p. 
244,  247). 
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eve n  excelled,  by  the  superior  merit  of  their  children.  “  Con¬ 
stantinople,”  says  the  orator,  “  is  situate  on  a  commanding 
point,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  between  the  Archipelago  and 
the  Euxine.  By  her  interposition,  the  two  seas  and  the  two 
continents  are  united  for  the  common  benefit  of  nations ;  and 
the  gates  of  commerce  may  be  shut  or  opened  at  her  command. 
The  harbour,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  and  the  con¬ 
tinent,  is  the  most  secure  and  capacious  in  the  world.  The  walls 
and  gates  of  Constantinople  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
Babylon ;  the  towers  are  many ;  each  tower  is  a  solid  and  lofty 
structure;  and  the  second  wall,  the  outer  fortification,  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  defence  and  dignity  of  an  ordinary  capital. 
A  broad  and  rapid  stream  may  be  introduced  into  the  ditches ; 
and  the  artificial  island  may  be  encompassed,  like  Athens,3  by 
land  or  water.”  Two  strong  and  natural  causes  are  alleged  for 
the  perfection  of  the  model  of  new  Borne.  The  royal  founder 
reigned  over  the  most  illustrious  nations  of  the  globe;  and, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  the  power  of  the  Bomans 
was  combined  with  the  art  and  science  of  the  Greeks.  Other 
cities  have  been  reared  to  maturity  by  accident  and  time; 
their  beauties  are  mingled  with  disorder  and  deformity ;  and 
the  inhabitants,  unwilling  to  remove  from  their  natal  spot,  are 
incapable  of  correcting  the  errors  of  their  ancestors  and  the 
original  vices  of  situation  or  climate.  But  the  free  idea  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  formed  and  executed  by  a  single  mind;  and 
the  primitive  model  was  improved  by  the  obedient  zeal  of  the 
subjects  and  successors  of  the  first  monarch.  The  adjacent  isles 
were  stored  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  marble ;  but,  the 
various  materials  were  transported  from  the  most  remote  shores 
of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  public  and  private  buildings,  the 
palaces,  churches,  aqueducts,  cisterns,  porticoes,  columns,  baths, 
and  hippodromes,  were  adapted  to  the  greatness  of  the  capital 
of  the  East.  The  superfluity  of  wealth  was  spread  along  the 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  Byzantine  territory,  as  far 
as  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  long  wall,  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  populous  suburb  and  a  perpetual  garden.  In  this 

*  Somebody  observed,  that  the  <rity  of  Athens  might  be  drenmnavigated  (T.,  «Ti r** 
tV  r&p  *A to)rai*r  86yeur0eu  teal  wapawAriy  xai  r§piv\t?y).  But  what  may  be  true 

in  a  rhetorical  sense  of  Oonstantinople  cannot  be  applied  to  the  situation  of  Athens, 
five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  not  intersected  or  surrounded  by  any  navigable  streams. 
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flattering  picture,  the  past  and  the  present,  the  times  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  decay,  are  artfully  confounded;  bat  a  sigh  and  a 
confession  escape  from  the  orator,  that  his  wretched  country 
was  the  shadow  and  sepulchre  of  its  former  self.  The  works 
of  ancient  sculpture  had  been  defaced  by  Christian  zeal  or 
barbaric  violence ;  the  fairest  structures  were  demolished ;  and 
the  marbles  of  Paros  or  Numidia  were  burnt  for  lime  or  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  meanest  uses.  Of  many  a  statue,  the  place  was 
marked  by  an  empty  pedestal ;  of  many  a  column,  the  size  was 
determined  by  a  broken  capital;  the  tombs  of  the  emperors 
were  scattered  on  the  ground ;  the  stroke  of  time  was  accelerated 
by  storms  and  earthquakes ;  and  the  vacant  space  was  adorned, 
by  vulgar  tradition,  with  fabulous  monuments  of  gold  and  silver. 
From  these  wonders,  which  lived  only  in  memory  or  belief,  he 
distinguishes,  however,  the  porphyry  pillar,  the  column  and  colos¬ 
sus  of  Justinian,1  and  the  church,  more  especially  the  dome,  of 
St.  Sophia :  the  best  conclusion,  since  it  could  not  be  described 
according  to  its  merits,  and  after  it  no  other  object  could  de¬ 
serve  to  be  mentioned.  But  he  forgets  that  a  century  before 
the  troubling  fabrics  of  the  colossus  and  the  church  had  been 
saved  and  supported  by  the  timely  care  of  Andronicus  the 
Elder.  Thirty  years  after  the  emperor  had  fortified  St.  Sophia 
with  two  new  buttresses,  or  pyramids,  the  eastern  hemisphere 
suddenly  gave  way ;  and  the  images,  the  altars,  and  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  were  crushed  by  the  falling  ruin.  The  mischief  indeed 
was  speedily  repaired ;  the  rubbish  was  cleared  by  the  incessant 
labour  of  every  rank  and  age ;  and  the  poor  remains  of  riches 
and  industry  were  consecrated  by  the  Greeks  to  the  most 
stately  and  venerable  temple  of  the  East.4 

*  Nioephorufl  Gregoraa  has  described  the  ooloesus  of  Justinian  (L  vii.  12) ;  bnt 
his  measures  are  false  and  inconsistent.  The  editor,  Botvin,  consulted  his  friend 
Girardon ;  and  the  sculptor  gave  him  the  true  proportions  of  an  equestrian  statue. 
That  of  Justinian  was  still  visible  to  Peter  GylUus,  not  on  the  colnmn,  bat  in  the 
outward  court  of  the  seraglio ;  and  he  was  at  Constantinople  when  it  was  melted 
down  and  east  into  a  brass  cannon  (de  Topograph.  C.  P.  L  ii.  c.  17).  [The  equestrian 
statue  of  Justinian  was  in  the  Angnstenm.  What  seems  to  be  the  base  of  the  statue  has 
been  found  near  the  Church  of  88.  Sergius  and  Baochus  (the  Kutehuk  Aya  Sophia) 
with  an  inscription  beginning :  ’Ewi&lat  (sic)  M  robs  Tnrot/r  cov  koI  imraalm  <rov 
<r*rqp{a  (from  Habakkuk  iii.  8).  See  Mordtmann,  Esquisse  topographiqne,  $  97 
(p.  55).] 

4  See  the  decay  and  repairs  of  St.  Sophia,  in  Nicephoros  Gregoraa  (1.  vii.  12 ;  1. 
zv.  2).  The  building  was  propped  by  Andronicus  in  1317,  the  eastern  hemisphere 
fell  in  1345.  The  Greeks,  in  their  pompous  rhetoric,  exalt  the  beauty  and  holiness 
of  the  church,  an  earthly  heaven,  the  abode  of  angels,  and  of  God  himBelf,  <fcc.  [Cp. 
Cantaonzenus,  i.  p.  80,  ed.  Bonn.  See  Lethaby  and  Swainson,  Sanota  Sophia,  p.  1S4 
and  p.  152.] 
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The  last  hope  of  the  falling  city  and  empire  was  placed  in  Theorem 
the  harmony  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  in  the  maternal  •««w*hef 
tenderness  of  Borne  and  the  filial  obedience  of  Constantinople.  Fiorem*, 
In  the  synod  of  Florence,  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  embraced, 
and  subscribed,  and  promised ;  bat  these  signs  of  friendship  were 
perfidious  or  fruitless ; 6  and  the  baseless  fabric  of  the  union 
vanished  like  a  dream.*  The  emperor  and  his  prelates  returned 
in  the  Venetian  galleys ;  but,  as  they  touched  at  the  Morea  and 
the  isles  of  Corfu  and  Lesbos,  the  subjects  of  the  Latins  com¬ 
plained  that  the  pretended  union  would  be  an  instrument  of 
oppression.  No  Booner  did  they  land  on  the  Byzantine  shore 
than  they  were  saluted,  or  rather  assailed,  with  a  general  mur¬ 
mur  of  zeal  and  discontent.  Luring  their  absence,  above  two 
years,  the  capital  had  been  deprived  of  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers ;  fanaticism  fermented  in  anarchy ;  the  most  furious 
monks  reigned  over  the  conscience  of  women  and  bigots ;  and 
the  hatred  of  the  Latin  name  was  the  first  principle  of  nature 
and  religion.  Before  his  departure  for  Italy,  the  emperor  had 
flattered  the  city  with  the  assurance  of  a  prompt  relief  and  a 
powerful  succour ;  and  the  clergy,  confident  in  their  orthodoxy 
and  science,  had  promised  themselves  and  their  flocks  an  easy 
victory  over  the  blind  shepherds  of  the  West.  The  double 
disappointment  exasperated  the  Greeks ;  the  conscience  of  the 
subscribing  prelates  was  awakened ;  the  hour  of  temptation 
was  past ;  and  they  had  more  to  dread  from  the  public  resent¬ 
ment  than  they  could  hope  from  the  favour  of  the  emperor  or 
the  pope.  Instead  of  justifying  their  conduct,  they  deplored 
their  weakness,  professed  their  contrition,  and  oast  themselves 
on  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  their  brethren.  To  the  reproach¬ 
ful  question,  What  had  been  the  event  or  use  of  their  Italian 
synod  ?  they  answered,  with  sighs  and  tears,  “  Alas !  we  have 
made  a  new  faith ;  we  have  exchanged  piety  for  impiety ;  we 
have  betrayed  the  immaculate  sacrifice;  and  we  are  become 

5  The  genuine  and  original  narrative  of  Syropulus  (p.  312-851)  opens  the  schism 
from  the  first  office  of  the  Greeks  at  Venice  to  the  general  opposition  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  of  the  clergy  and  people. 

•  On  the  Bohisxn  of  Constantinople,  see  Phranza  (1.  ii.  o.  17),  Laonicus  Chaloon- 
dyles  (L  vi«  p.  155, 156  [pp.  292  sqq.  ed.  B.])t  and  Ducas  (o.  31) ;  the  last  of  whom 
writes  with  truth  and  freedom.  Among  the  moderns  we  may  distinguish  the  con- 
tinnator  of  Fleury  (tom.  xxii.  p.  838,  Ac.,  401,  420,  Ac.)  and  Spondanu*  (a.d. 

1440-80).  The  sense  of  the  latter  is  drowned  in  prejudice  and  passion,  as  soon  as 
Borne  and  religion  are  oonoemed. 
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Azymites”.  (The  Azymites  were  those  who  celebrated  the  com¬ 
munion  with  unleavened  bread ;  and  I  must  retract  or  qualify 
the  praise  which  I  have  bestowed  on  the  growing  philosophy 
of  the  times.)  “Alas !  we  have  been  seduced  by  distress,  by 
fraud,  and  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  transitory  life.  The 
hand  that  has  signed  the  union  should  be  cut  off;  and  the 
tongue  that  has  pronounced  the  Latin  creed  deserves  to  be 
torn  from  the  root.”  The  best  proof  of  their  repentance  was 
an  increase  of  zeal  for  the  most  trivial  rites  and  the  most  in¬ 
comprehensible  doctrines ;  and  an  absolute  separation  from  all, 
without  excepting  their  prince,  who  preserved  some  regard  for 
honour  and  consistency.  After  the  decease  of  the  patriarch 
Joseph,  the  archbishops  of  Heracles  and  Trebizond  had  courage 
to  refuse  the  vacant  office ;  and  Cardinal  Bessarion  preferred  the 
warm  and  comfortable  shelter  of  the  Vatican.  The  choice  of 
the  emperor  and  his  clergy  was  confined  to  Metrophanes  of 
Cyzicus:  he  was  consecrated  in  8t.  Sophia,  but  the  temple 
was  vacant ;  the  cross-bearers  abdicated  their  service ;  the  in¬ 
fection  spread  from  the  city  to  the  villages ;  and  Metrophanes 
discharged,  without  effect,  some  ecclesiastical  thunders  against 
a  nation  of  schismatics.  The  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were  directed 
to  Mark  of  Ephesus,  the  champion  of  his  country;  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  holy  confessor  were  repaid  with  a  tribute  of 
admiration  and  applause.  His  example  and  writings  propagated 
the  flame  of  religious  discord ;  age  and  infirmity  soon  removed 
him  from  the  world ;  but  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  not  a  law  of 
forgiveness ;  and  he  requested  with  his  dying  breath  that  none 
of  the  adherents  of  Rome  might  attend  his  obsequies  or  pray 
for  his  soul.7 

7  [Since  the  publication  of  the  De  Boolesia  oooidentalia  atque  OrientaHs  perpe- 
tui  oonsensione  of  Leo  Allatius,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  a  Synod,  held 
at  St.  Sophia  in  a.d.  1460,  under  the  ausploee  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  repu¬ 
diated  the  Aots  of  the  Counoil  of  Florenoe.  Allatius  (o.  1 880)  gave  an  aooount  of 
the  “  Acts”  of  this  Synod,  and  condemned  them  as  spurious,  on  aooount  of  some 
obvious  blunders  whioh  appeared  in  their  Title.  An  edition  of  these  Acts  was 
shortly  afterwards  published  by  Dositheus,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  Tifut 
KoraAAays>>  P-  464  sqq. ;  but  in  the  Title,  in  his  edition,  the  blunders  were  corrected, 
and  he  defended  the  genuineness  of  the  document.  But,  quite  apart  from  the  title, 
the  document  is  marked  by  anachronisms  and  blunders  which  have  been  reoently 
exposed  by  Ch.  Papaioannu.  This  Russian  scholar  has  submitted  the  Acts  to 
a  thorough-going  criticism  (Akty  tak  nazyvaemago  posliedniago  SophiiBkago  So- 
bora  (1460  g.)  i  ioh  istorioheskoe  dostoinstvo,  in  Visantiiskii  Vremennik,  ii.  p.  $94 
tqq.,  1896),  and  has  shown  convincingly  not  only  that  the  Acts  are  spurious  but  that 
no  such  Synod  was  ever  held.  The  first  Synod  that  rejected  the  decrees  of  Florence 
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The  schism  was  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Bv-zmim  the 

J  Orientals 

zantine  empire.  Secure  under  the  Mamaluke  sceptre,  the  three  •{*&  bus- 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  assembled  a 
numerous  synod  ;  disowned  their  representatives  at  Ferrara  and 
Florence  ;  condemned  the  creed  and  council  of  the  Latins ;  and 
threatened  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  with  the  censures  of 
the  Eastern  church.  Of  the  sectaries  of  the  Greek  communion, 
the  Bussians  were  the  most  powerful,  ignorant,  and  superstitions. 

Their  primate,  the  cardinal  Isidore,  hastened  from  Florence  to 
Moscow,8  to  reduce  the  independent  nation  under  the  Roman 
yoke.  But  the  Russian  bishops  had  been  educated  at  Mount 
Athos ;  and  the  prince  and  people  embraced  the  theology  of 
their  priests.  They  were  scandalized  by  the  title,  the  pomp, 
the  Latin  cross,  of  the  legate,  the  friend  of  those  impious  men 
who  shaved  their  beards  and  performed  the  divine  office  with 
gloves  on  their  hands  and  rings  on  their  fingers.  Isidore  was  con¬ 
demned  by  a  synod  ;  his  person  was  imprisoned  in  a  monastery ; 
and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  cardinal  could  escape 
from  the  hands  of  a  fierce  and  fanatic  people.8  The  Russians 
refused  a  passage  to  the  missionaries  of  Rome,  who  aspired  to 
convert  the  pagans  beyond  the  Tanais ; 10  and  their  refusal  was 
justified  by  the  maxim  that  the  guilt  of  idolatry  is  less  dam¬ 
nable  than  that  of  schism.  The  errors  of  the  Bohemians  were 

was  that  of  a.d.  1484.  The  Synod  of  1480  wu  invented  and  the  Acts  forged 
probably  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  17th  oentury.  One  of  the  anachron¬ 
isms  which  the  unknown  forger  oommitted  was  making  Marcos  of  Ephesus  take 
part  in  the  Synod.  But  Marcus  had  died  before  1448 ;  probably  (as  Papaioannu 
shows,  pp.  898-399)  in  1447.] 

8  Isidore  was  metropolitan  of  Kiow,  but  the  Greeks  subject  to  Poland  have  re¬ 
moved  that  see  from  the  ruins  of  Kiow  to  Lemberg  or  Leopold  [Lvov]  (Herbestein, 
in  Bamosio,  tom.  ii.  p.  127).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bussians  transferred  their 
spiritual  obedienoe  to  the  archbishop,  who  became,  in  1588,  the  patriarch  of  Mosoow 
(Levesque,  Hist,  de  Russia,  tom.  iii.  p.  188, 190,  from  a  Greek  Ms.  at  Turin,  Iter  et 
labores  Arohiepisoopi  Arseni i). 

9  The  curious  narrative  of  Levesque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  tom.  ii.  p.  242-247)  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  patriarchal  archives.  The  soenes  of  Ferrara  and  Florenoe  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  ignor&noe  and  passion  ;  bnt  the  Russians  are  credible  in  the  aooount  of 
their  own  prejudices. 

18  The  Shamanism,  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Samannans  and  Gymnosophiste, 
has  been  driven  by  the  more  popular  Bramins  from  India  into  the  northern  deserts ; 
the  naked  philosophers  were  compelled  to  wrap  themselves  in  fur ;  but  they  insen¬ 
sibly  sunk  into  wizards  and  physicians.  The  Mordvans  and  Toheremisses,  in  the 
European  Russia,  adhere  to  this  religion,  which  is  formed  on  the  earthly  model  of 
one  King  or  God,  his  ministers  or  angels,  and  the  rebellions  spirits  who  oppose  his 
government.  As  these  tribes  of  the  Volga  have  no  images,  they  might  more  justly 
retort  on  the  Latin  missionaries  the  name  of  Idolaters  (Levesque,  Hist,  des  Peuples 
eoomis  A  la  domination  des  Russes,  tom.  i.  p.  194-287,  428-480). 
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excused  by  their  abhorrence  for  the  pope ;  and  a  deputation  of 
the  Greek  clergy  solicited  the  friendship  of  those  sanguinary 
enthusiasts.11  While  Eugenius  triumphed  in  the  union  and 
orthodoxy  of  the  Greeks,  his  party  was  contracted  to  the  walls, 
or  rather  to  the  palace,  of  Constantinople.  The  zeal  of  Paleeo- 
logus  had  been  excited  by  interest ;  it  was  soon  cooled  by  opposi¬ 
tion  :  an  attempt  to  violate  the  national  belief  might  endanger 
his  life  and  crown ;  nor  could  the  pious  rebels  be  destitute  of 
foreign  and  domestic  aid.  The  sword  of  his  brother  Demetrius, 
who,  in  Italy,  had  maintained  a  prudent  and  popular  silence, 
was  half  unsheathed  in  the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  Amurath,  the 
Turkish  sultan,  was  displeased  and  alarmed  by  the  seeming 
friendship  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

B«Kn  u>d  “  Sultan  Murad,  or  Amurath,  lived  forty-nine,  and  reigned 
of  Amu*  thirty  years,  six  months,  and  eight  days.  He  was  a  just  and 
valiant  prince,  of  a  great  soul,  patient  of  labours,  learned, 
February  merojfQ^  religions,  charitable ;  a  lover  and  enoourager  of  the 
studious,  and  of  all  who  excelled  in  any  art  or  science ;  a  good 
emperor,  and  a  great  general.  No  man  obtained  more  or 
greater  victories  than  Amurath ;  Belgrade  alone  withstood  his 
attacks.  Under  his  reign,  the  soldier  was  ever  victorious,  the 
citizen  rich  and  secure.  If  he  subdued  any  country,  his  first 
•  care  was  to  build  mosques  and  caravanseras,  hospitals,  and 
colleges.  Every  year  he  gave  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to 
the  sons  of  the  Prophet ;  and  sent  two  thousand  five  hundred 
to  the  religious  persons  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jerusalem.” 11 
This  portrait  is  transcribed  from  the  historian  of  the  Othman 
empire ;  but  the  applause  of  a  servile  and  superstitious  people 
has  been  lavished  on  the  worst  of  tyrants ;  and  the  virtues 
of  a  sultan  are  often  the  vices  most  useful  to  himself,  or 

11  Spondanus,  Ann&l.  Eodes.  tom.  ii.  a.d.  1451,  No.  18.  The  epistle  of  the 
Greeks,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  extant  in  the  ooliege  library  at  Prague. 

u  See  Cantemir,  History  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  94.  Murad,  or  Morad,  may 
be  oorreot ;  but  1  have  preferred  the  popular  name  to  that  obscure  diligenoe  which 
is  rarely  successful  in  translating  an  Oriental  into  the  Boman  alphabet.  [A  Bur¬ 
gundian  knight,  Bertrandon  de  la  Brooqui&re  (see  below,  p.  165,  note  62),  gives  the 
following  description  of  Murad  : — 

“  He  is  a  little  short  thick  man,  with  the  physiognomy  of  a  Tartar.  He  has  a 
broad  and  brown  faoe,  high  cheek  bones,  a  round  beard,  a  great  and  crooked  nose,  with 
little  eyes ;  but  they  say  be  is  kind,  good,  generous,  and  willingly  gives  away  lands 
and  money.  ...  He  is  thought  not  to  love  war,  and  this  seems  to  be  well  founded. 
...  He  loves  liquor  and  those  who  drink  hard.”  He  threw  a  Moor  into  prison  who 
ventured  to  admonish  him  against  Indulgence  in  wine  (T.  Wright's  Early  Travels  in 
Palestine,  p.  846*847).] 
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most  agreeable  to  his  subjects.  A  nation  ignorant  of  the 
equal  benefits  of  liberty  and  law  must  be  awed  by  the  flashes 
of  arbitrary  power :  the  cruelty  of  a  despot  will  assume  the 
character  of  justice ;  his  profusion,  of  liberality  ;  his  obstinacy, 
of  firmness.  If  the  most  reasonable  excuse  be  rejected,  few  acts 
of  obedience  will  be  found  impossible  ;  and  guilt  must  tremble 
where  innocence  cannot  always  be  secure.  The  tranquillity  of 
the  people  and  the  discipline  of  the  troops  were  beat  maintained 
by  perpetual  action  in  the  field ;  war  was  the  trade  of  the 
Janizaries ;  and  those  who  survived  the  peril  and  divided  the 
spoil  applauded  the  generous  ambition  of  their  sovereign.  To 
propagate  the  true  religion  was  the  duty  of  a  faithful  Musulman : 
the  unbelievers  were  his  enemies,  and  those  of  the  Prophet ; 
and,  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  scymetar  was  the  only 
instrument  of  conversion.  Under  these  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  the  justice  and  moderation  of  Amurath  are  attested  by 
his  conduct  and  acknowledged  by  the  Christians  themselves ; 
who  consider  a  prosperous  reign  and  a  peaceful  death  as  the 
reward  of  his  singular  merits.  In  the  vigour  of  his  age  and 
military  power,  he  seldom  engaged  in  a  war  till  he  was  justified 
by  a  previous  and  adequate  provocation ;  the  victorious  sultan 
was  disarmed  by  submission  ;  and  in  the  observance  of  treaties 
his  word  was  inviolate  and  sacred.1*  The  Hungarians  were 
commonly  the  aggressors ;  he  was  provoked  by  the  revolt  of 
Scanderbeg ;  and  the  perfidious  Caramanian  was  twice  van¬ 
quished  and  twice  pardoned  by  the  Ottoman  monarch.  Before 
he  invaded  the  Morea,  Thebes  had  been  surprised  by  the 
despot ;  in  the  conquest  of  Thessalonica,14  the  grandson  of 
Bajazet  might  dispute  the  recent  purchase  of  the  Venetians ; 
and,  after  the  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  sultan  was 
never  tempted,  by  the  distress,  the  absence,  or  the  injuries,  of 
Palaeologus,  to  extinguish  the  dying  light  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

11  See  Ch&lcondyles  (1.  vii.  p.  186,  198),  Ducas  (c.  38)  and  Marinas  Barletius  (in 
Vit,  Scanderbeg,  p.  146,  146).  In  his  good  faith  towards  the  garrison  of  Sfetigrade 
he  was  a  lesson  and  example  to  his  son  Mahomet. 

14  [There  is  an  acoount  of  Marad’s  conquest  of  Thessalonioa,  a.d.  1430,  by  John 
Anagnostes  (pnbl.  at  the  end  of  the  Bonn  edition  of  Phrantzes,  p.  484  sqq.),  written 
in  imitation  of  the  acooant  of  the  Saracen  siege  in  a.d.  904  by  Cameniatee.  Two 
popular  Greek  ballads  on  the  capture  are  given  in  Passow’s  Popnlaria  Garmina 
Grseia  reoentioris,  cxciv.  cxcv.  (op.  MisB  F.  M'Pherson,  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
x.  p.  86,  87).  The  lines  occur 

Trjfxur  rV  vdAi,  vrjpa*  r^rt  rV  XoAoWki?, 

Trrjpar  teal  rV  iytb  lo+ik,  rb  fitya  powaar^fu.] 

VOL.  VII.— 10 
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hu  donbie  But  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  life  and  character  of 

a.d.  i44a-i '  Amnrath  is  the  doable  abdication  of  the  Turkish  throne ;  and, 
were  not  his  motives  debased  by  an  alloy  of  superstition,  we 
must  praise  the  royal  philosopher,16  who,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
could  discern  the  vanity  of  human  greatness.  Resigning  the 
sceptre  to  his  son,  he  retired  to  the  pleasant  residence  of 
Magnesia ;  but  he  retired  to  the  society  of  saints  and  hermits. 
It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hegira  that  the  religion 
of  Mahomet  had  been  corrupted  by  an  institution  so  adverse  to 
his  genius ;  but  in  the  age  of  the  crusades  the  various  orders  of 
Dervishes  were  multiplied  by  the  example  of  the  Christian,  and 
even  the  Latin,  monks.16  The  lord  of  nations  submitted  to  fast, 
and  pray,  and  turn  round  in  endless  rotation  with  the  fanatics 
who  mistook  the  giddiness  of  the  head  for  the  illumination  of 
the  spirit.17  But  he  was  soon  awakened  from  this  dream  of 
enthusiasm  by  the  Hungarian  invasion ;  and  his  obedient  son 
was  the  foremost  to  urge  the  public  danger  and  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  Under  the  banner  of  their  veteran  leader,  the 
Janizaries  fought  and  conquered;  but  he  withdrew  from  the 
field  of  Varna,  again  to  pray,  to  fast,  and  to  turn  round  with 
his  Magnesian  brethren.  These  pious  occupations  were  again 
interrupted  by  the  danger  of  the  state.  A  victorious  army 
disdained  the  inexperience  of  their  youthful  ruler ;  the  city  of 
Hadrianople  was  abandoned  to  rapine  and  slaughter ;  and  the 
unanimous  divan  implored  his  presence  to  appease  the  tumult, 
and  prevent  the  rebellion,  of  the  Janizaries.  At  the  well-known 
voice  of  their  master,  they  trembled  and  obeyed ;  and  the  re¬ 
luctant  sultan  was  compelled  to  support  his  splendid  servitude, 
till,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he  was  relieved  by  the  angel  of 
death.  Age  or  disease,  misfortune  or  caprice,  have  tempted 
several  princes  to  descend  from  the  throne ;  and  they  have  had 

15  Voltaire  (Essai  but  l’Histoire  G4n£rale,  o.  89,  p.  283,  284}  admires  le  Philo¬ 
sophy  Turc;  would  he  have  bestowed  the  same  praise  on  a  Christian  prince  for 
retiring  to  a  monastery  ?  In  his  way,  Voltaire  was  a  bigot,  an  intolerant  bigot. 

16  See  the  articles  Dervische,  Fakir ,  Nasser ,  Rohbaniat,  in  d’Herbelot’s  Biblio- 
thdque  Orientale.  Tet  the  snbjeot  is  superficially  treated  from  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  writers.  It  is  among  the  Turks  that  these  orders  have  principally  flour¬ 
ished. 

17  Ryoaut  fin  the  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  242-268)  affords  much 
information,  wnioh  he  drew  from  his  personal  conversation  with  the  heads  of  the 
dervishes,  most  of  whom  ascribed  their  origin  to  the  time  of  Orohan.  He  does  not 
mention  the  Zichidae  of  Chaloondyles  (1.  vii.  p.  286),  among  whom  Amurath  re¬ 
tired  ;  the  Seids  of  that  author  are  the  descendants  of  Mahomet. 
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leisure  to  repent  of  their  irretrievable  step.  But  Amurath 
alone,  in  the  full  liberty  of  choice,  after  the  trial  of  empire  and 
solitude,  has  repeated  his  preference  of  a  private  life. 

After  the  departure  of  his  Greek  brethren,  Eugenius  had  8wni°« 
not  been  unmindful  of  their  temporal  interest;  and  his  tender 
regard  for  the  Byzantine  empire  was  animated  by  a  just  appre-j^ks.  a.». 
hension  of  the  Turks,  who  approached,  and  might  soon  invade, 
the  borders  of  Italy.  But  the  spirit  of  the  crusades  had  expired ; 
and  the  coldness  of  the  Franks  was  not  less  unreasonable  than 
their  headlong  passion.  In  the  eleventh  century,  a  fanatic 
monk  could  precipitate  Europe  on  Asia  for  the  recovery  of  the 
holy  sepulchre ;  but,  in  the  fifteenth,  the  most  pressing  motives 
of  religion  and  policy  were  insufficient  to  unite  the  Latins  in  the 
defence  of  Christendom.  Germany  was  an  inexhaustible  store¬ 
house  of  men  and  arms  ; 18  but  that  complex  and  languid  body 
required  the  impulse  of  a  vigorous  hand ;  and  Frederic  the 
Third  was  alike  impotent  in  his  personal  character  and  his  Im¬ 
perial  dignity.  A  long  war  had  impaired  the  strength,  without 
satiating  the  animosity,  of  France  and  England ; 19  but  Philip, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  was  a  vain  and  magnificent  prince;  and 
he  enjoyed,  without  danger  or  expense,  the  adventurous  piety 
of  his  subjects,  who  sailed,  in  a  gallant  fleet,  from  the  coast  of 
Flanders  to  the  Hellespont.  The  maritime  republics  of  Venice 
and  Genoa  were  less  remote  from  the  scene  of  action ;  and  their 
hostile  fleets  were  associated  under  the  standard  of  St.  Peter. 

The  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  which  covered,  as  it 
were,  the  interior  pale  of  the  Latin  church,  were  the  most 
nearly  concerned  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Turks.  Arms 
were  the  patrimony  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  ;  and  these 
nations  might  appear  equal  to  the  contest,  could  they  point, 
against  the  common  foe,  those  swords  that  were  so  wantonly 
drawn  in  bloody  and  domestic  quarrels.  But  the  same  spirit 

In  the  year  1431,  Germany  raised  40,000  hone,  men  at  arms,  against  the 
Hussites  of  Bohemia  (Lenfant,  HUt.  du  Concdle  de  Basle,  tom.  i.  p.  818).  At  the 
siege  of  Nays  [Neuss]  on  the  Rhine,  in  1474,  the  princes,  prelates,  and  cities  sent 
their  respective  quotas  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Monster  (qui  n’est  pas  des  pins  grands) 
famished  1400  horse,  600Cf  foot,  all  in  green,  with  1200  waggons.  The  united 
armies  of  the  king  of  England  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  scarcely  equalled  one-third 
of  this  German  host  (M6moires  de  Philippe  de  Comines,  1.  iv.  o.  2).  At  present, 
six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  men  are  maintained  in  constant  pay  and  admirable 
discipline  by  the  powers  of  Germany. 

19  It  was  not  till  the  year  1444,  that  France  and  England  oould  agree  on  a  truce 
of  some  months  (see  Rymer’s  Feeders,  and  the  chronicles  of  both  nations). 
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was  adverse  to  concord  and  obedience ;  a  poor  country  and  a 
limited  monarch  are  incapable  of  maintaining  a  standing  force ; 
and  the  loose  bodies  of  Polish  and  Hungarian  horse  were  not 
armed  with  the  sentiments  and  weapons  which,  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  have  given  irresistible  weight  to  the  French  chivalry. 
Yet,  on  this  side,  the  designs  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the 
[juiiwo  eloquence  of  Cardinal  Julian,  his  legate,  were  promoted  by  the 
®  circumstances  of  the  times  ; 20  by  the  union  of  the  two  crowns 
on  the  head  of  Ladislaus,21  a  young  and  ambitious  soldier  ;  by 
the  valour  of  an  hero,  whose  name,  the  name  of  John  Huniades, 
was  already  popular  among  the  Christians  and  formidable  to  the 
Turks.  An  endless  treasure  of  pardons  and  indulgences  were 
scattered  by  the  legate  ;  many  private  warriors  of  France  and 
Germany  enlisted  under  the  holy  banner ;  and  the  crusade 
derived  some  strength,  or  at  least  some  reputation,  from  the 
[George  new  allies,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia.  A  fugitive  despot  of 
Brankovioi  gerv^a  exaggerated  the  distress  and  ardour  of  the  Christians 
beyond  the  Danube,  who  would  unanimously  rise  to  vindicate 
their  religion  and  liberty.  The  Greek  emperor,*2  with  a  spirit 
unknown  to  his  fathers,  engaged  to  guard  the  Bosphorus,  and 
to  sally  from  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  his  national  and 
mercenary  troops.  The  sultan  of  Caramania23  announced  the 
retreat  of  Amurath  and  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  heart  of 
Anatolia ;  and,  if  the  fleets  of  the  West  could  occupy  at  the 
same  moment  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Ottoman  mon¬ 
archy  would  be  dissevered  and  destroyed.  Heaven  and  earth 
must  rejoice  in  the  perdition  of  the  miscreants  ;  and  the  legate, 
with  prudent  ambiguity,  instilled  the  opinion  of  the  invisible, 

10  In  the  Hungarian  crusade,  Bpondanus  (Annal.  Eocles.  a. d.  1443, 1444)  has 
been  my  leading  guide.  He  has  diligently  read,  and  critically  compared,  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  materials,  the  historians  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  West.  His 
narrative  is  perspicuous  ;  and,  where  he  can  be  free  from  a  religious  bias,  the  judgment 
of  Spondftnus  is  not  oontemptible. 

31 1  have  curtailed  the  harsh  letter  (Wladislaus)  which  most  writers  affix  to  his 
name,  either  in  compliance  with  the  Polish  pronunciation,  or  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  rival  the  infant  Ladislaus  of  Austria.  Their  competition  for  the  crown  of  Hungary 
is  described  by  Callimachus  (1.  i.  ii.  p.  447-486),  Bonfinius  (Dec&d.  iii.  1.  iv.),  Spon* 
danus,  and  Lenfant. 

82  The  Greek  historians,  Phranza,  Chaloondyles,  and  Duoas,  do  not  ascribe  to 
their  prince  a  very  active  part  in  thiB  crusade,  which  he  seems  to  have  promoted  by 
his  wishes  and  injured  by  hiB  fears. 

89  Can  tern  ir  (p.  88)  ascribes  to  his  policy  the  original  plan,  and  transcribes  his 
animating  epistle  to  the  king  of  Hungary.  But  the  Mahometan  powers  are  seldom 
informed  of  the  state  of  Christendom ;  and  the  situation  and  correspondence  of  the 
knights  of  Rhodes  must  oonnect  them  with  the  sultan  of  Caramania. 
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perhaps  the  visible,  aid  of  the  Son  of  God  and  his  divine 
mother.  uuihm, 

Of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  diets,  a  religious  war  was  the  K£d  *nd  °" 
unanimous  cry  ;  and  Ladislaus,  after  passing  the  Danube,  led  Sm' 
an  army  of  his  confederate  subjects  as  far  as  Sophia,  the  capital  them 
of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom.**  In  this  expedition  they  obtained 
two  signal  victories,  which  were  justly  ascribed  to  the  valour  *J«»eh.w 
and  conduct  of  Huniades.  In  the  first,  with  a  vanguard  of  ten  (BaMle  ot 
thousand  men,  he  surprised  the  Turkish  camp  ;  in  the  second,  SSS  oSeO* 
he  vanquished  and  made  prisoner  the  most  renowned  of  their 
generals,  who  possessed  the  double  advantage  of  ground  and 
numbers.  The  approach  of  winter  and  the  natural  and  artificial 
obstacles  of  Mount  Hsemus  arrested  the  progress  of  the  hero, 
who  measured  a  narrow  interval  of  six  days’  march  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  hostile  towers  of  Hadrianople  and 
the  friendly  capital  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  retreat  was  un¬ 
disturbed  ;  and  the  entrance  into  Buda  was  at  once  a  military 
and  religious  triumph.  An  ecclesiastical  procession  was  followed 
by  the  king  and  his  warriors  on  foot ;  he  nicely  balanced  the 
merits  and  rewards  of  the  two  nations ;  and  the  pride  of  con¬ 
quest  was  blended  with  the  humble  temper  of  Christianity. 

Thirteen  bashaws,  nine  standards,  and  four  thousand  captives 
were  unquestionable  trophies ;  and,  as  all  were  willing  to  believe 
and  none  were  present  to  contradict,  the  crusaders  multiplied, 
with  unblushing  confidence,  the  myriads  of  Turks  whom  they 
had  left  on  the  field  of  battle.*6  The  most  solid  proof  and  the 
most  salutary  consequence  of  victory  was  a  deputation  from  the  The  tua- 
divan  to  solicit  peace,  to  restore  Servia,  to  ransom  the  prisoners,  [TheBnee 
and  to  evacuate  the  Hungarian  frontier.  By  this  treaty,  the  2L?]*®8<r 
rational  objects  of  the  war  were  obtained :  the  king,  the  despot, 
and  Huniades  himself,  in  the  diet  of  Segedin,  were  satisfied  with 
public  and  private  emolument ;  a  truce  of  ten  years  was  con¬ 
cluded  ;  and  the  followers  of  Jesus  and  Mahomet,  who  swore 
on  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  attested  the  word  of  God  as  the 
guardian  of  truth  and  the  avenger  of  perfidy.  In  the  place  of 

w  [For  this  expedition  see  Katona,  Histor.  crit.  reg.  Hung.  Stirpia  mixtae,  vi. 
p.  245  sqq. ;  Nesri  (in  Thfiry’s  Tdrftk  t6rt4netir6k,  vol.  L)  p.  58 ;  the  Anonymous 
of  1486,  ib.  p.  18,  19  ;  Bad  ad-Din,  ib.  p.  186  sqq. ;  Zinkeieen,  Gesoh.  dee  osman- 
iechen  Reiches,  i.  611  sqq.] 

m  In  their  letters  to  the  emperor  Frederie  111.  the  Hungarians  slay  80,000 
Turks  in  one  battle,  but  the  modest  Julian  reduces  the  slaughter  to  6000  or  even 
2000  infidels  (jfineas  Sylvius  in  Europ.  o.  5,  and  epist.  44,  81,  apud  Spondanum). 
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the  Gospel,  the  Turkish  ministers  had  proposed  to  substitute 
the  Eucharist,  the  real  presence  of  the  Catholic  deity;  but 
the  Christians  refused  to  profane  their  holy  mysteries ;  and  a 
superstitious  conscience  is  less  forcibly  bound  by  the  spiritual 
energy,  than  by  the  outward  and  visible  symbols,  of  an  oath.* 

During  the  whole  transaction  the  cardinal-legate  had  ob¬ 
served  a  sullen  silence,  unwilling  to  approve,  and  unable  to 
oppose,  the  consent  of  the  king  and  people.  But  the  diet  was 
not  dissolved  before  Julian  was  fortified  by  the  welcome  intelli¬ 
gence  that  Anatolia  was  invaded  by  the  Caramanian,  and  Thrace 
by  the  Greek  emperor;  that  the  fleets  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and 
Burgundy  were  masters  of  the  Hellespont ;  and  that  the  allies, 
informed  of  the  victory,  and  ignorant  of  the  treaty,  of  Ladislaus, 
impatiently  waited  for  the  return  of  his  victorious  army.  “  And 
is  it  thus,”  exclaimed  the  cardinal,97  “  that  you  will  desert  their 
expectations  and  your  own  fortune?  It  is  to  them,  to  your 
God,  and  your  fellow-Christians,  that  you  have  pledged  your 
faith ;  and  that  prior  obligation  annihilates  a  rash  and  sacrilegi¬ 
ous  oath  to  the  enemies  of  Christ.  His  vicar  on  earth  is  the 
Boman  pontiff;  without  whose  sanction  you  can  neither  promise 
nor  perform.  In  his  name  I  absolve  your  perjury  and  sanctify 
your  arms ;  follow  my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  glory  and  salva¬ 
tion;  and,  if  still  ye  have  scruples,  devolve  on  my  head  the 
punishment  and  the  sin.”  This  mischievous  casuistry  was 
seconded  by  his  respectable  character  and  the  levity  of  popular 
assemblies.  War  was  resolved  on  the  same  spot  where  peace 
had  so  lately  been  sworn ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
the  Turks  were  assaulted  by  the  Christians  to  whom,  with 
some  reason,  they  might  apply  the  epithet  of  Infidels.  The 
falsehood  of  Ladislaus  to  his  word  and  oath  was  palliated  by  the 
religion  of  the  times ;  the  most  perfect,  or  at  least  the  most 
popular,  excuse  would  have  been  the  success  of  his  arms  and 

*  See  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  war,  and  the  first  expedition  of  Ladislaus,  in  the 
vth  and  vith  books  of  the  iiid  Decad  of  Bonfinius,  who,  in  his  division  and  style, 
copies  Livy  with  tolerable  success.  Callimachus  (1.  ii.  p.  487-496)  is  still  more  pure 
and  authentio. 

*  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant  the  literal  aoouracy  of  Julian’s  speech,  which  is 
variously  worded  by  Callimachus  (1.  iii.  p.  605-507),  Bonfinius  (Deo.  iii.  1.  vi.  p. 
457,  458),  and  other  historians,  who  might  indulge  their  own  eloquence,  while  they 
represent  one  of  the  orators  of  the  age.  But  they  all  agree  in  the  advice  and  argu¬ 
ments  for  perjury,  which  in  the  field  of  controversy  are  fiercely  attacked  by  the 
Protestants  and  feebly  defended  by  the  Catholics.  The  latter  are  discouraged  by 
the  misfortune  of  Varna. 
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the  deliverance  of  the  Eastern  church.  But  the  same  treaty 
which  should  have  bound  his  conscience  had  diminished  his 
strength.  On  the  proclamation  of  the  peace,  the  French  and 
German  volunteers  departed  with  indignant  murmurs ;  the  Foies 
were  exhausted  by  distant  warfare,  and  perhaps  disgusted  with 
foreign  command ;  and  their  palatines  accepted  the  first  licence 
and  hastily  retired  to  their  provinces  and  castles.  Even  Hun¬ 
gary  was  divided  by  faction  or  restrained  by  a  laudable  scruple ; 
and  the  relics  of  the  crusade  that  marched  in  the  second  expedi¬ 
tion  were  reduced  to  an  inadequate  force  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  A  Walachian  chief,  who  joined  the  royal  standard  with  his 
vassals,  presumed  to  remark  that  their  numbers  did  not  exceed 
the  hunting  retinue  that  sometimes  attended  the  sultan ;  and 
the  gift  of  two  horses  of  matchless  speed  might  admonish 
Ladislaus  of  his  secret  foresight  of  the  event.  Bnt  the  despot 
of  8ervia,  after  the  restoration  of  his  country  and  children,  was 
tempted  by  the  promise  of  new  realms ;  and  the  inexperience 
of  the  king,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  legate,  and  the  martial 
presumption  of  Huniades  himself  were  persuaded  that  every 
obstacle  must  yield  to  the  invincible  virtue  of  the  sword  and 
the  cross.  After  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  two  roads  might 
lead  to  Constantinople  and  the  Hellespont:  the  one  direct, 
abrupt,  and  difficult,  through  the  mountains  of  Heemus ;  the 
other  more  tedious  and  secure,  over  a  level  country,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  in  which  their  flankB,  according  to 
the  Scythian  discipline,  might  always  be  covered  by  a  moveable 
fortification  of  waggons.  The  latter  was  judiciously  preferred : 
the  Catholics  marched  through  the  plains  of  Bulgaria,  burning, 
with  wanton  cruelty,  the  churches  and  villages  of  the  Christian 
natives ;  and  their  last  station  was  at  Warna,  near  the  sea-shore, 
on  which  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ladislaus  have  bestowed  a 
memorable  name.18 

It  was  on  this  fatal  spot  that,  instead  of  finding  a  con-B*uieot 
federate  fleet  to  second  their  operations,  they  were  alarmed  by 
the  approach  of  Amurath  himself,  who  had  issued  from  his  ov‘ 

98  Warns,  under  the  Grecian  name  of  Odessns,  was  a  oolony  of  the  Milesians 
whioh  they  denominated  from  the  hero  UlyBses  (Cellaring,  tom.  i.  p.  874 ;  d’An- 
▼ille,  tom.  i.  p.  812).  According  to  Arrian’s  Periplos  of  the  Enxine  (p.  24,  25,  in 
the  first  volume  of  Hudson's  Geographers),  it  was  situate  1740  stadia,  or  furlongs, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  2140  from  Byzantium,  and  860  to  the  north  of  a 
ridge  or  promontory  of  Mount  Heamus  whioh  advances  into  the  sea. 
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Magnesian  solitude  and  transported  the  forces  of  Asia  to  the 
defence  of  Europe.  According  to  some  writers,  the  Greek  em¬ 
peror  had  been  awed,  or  seduced,  to  grant  the  passage  of  the 
Bosphorus ;  and  an  indelible  stain  of  corruption  is  fixed  on  the 
Genoese,  or  the  pope’s  nephew,  the  Catholic  admiral,  whose 
mercenary  connivance  betrayed  the  guard  of  the  Hellespont.® 
From  Hadrianople,  the  sultan  advanced,  by  hasty  marches,  at 
the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  and,  when  the  cardinal  and 
Huniades  had  taken  a  nearer  survey  of  the  numbers  and  order 
of  the  Turks,  these  ardent  warriors  proposed  the  tardy  and 
impracticable  measure  of  a  retreat.  The  king  alone  was 
resolved  to  conquer  or  die ;  and  his  resolution  had  almost  been 
crowned  with  a  glorious  and  salutary  victory.  The  princes 
were  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  centre ;  and  the  BeglerbegB, 
or  generals  of  Anatolia  and  Romania,  commanded  on  the 
right  and  left  against  the  adverse  divisions  of  the  despot  and 
Huniades.  The  Turkish  wings  were  broken  on  the  first  onset ; 
but  the  advantage  was  fatal ;  and  the  rash  victors,  in  the  heat 
of  the  pursuit,  were  carried  away  far  from  the  annoyance  of 
the  enemy  or  the  support  of  their  friends.  When  Amurath 
beheld  the  flight  of  his  squadrons,  he  despaired  of  his  fortune 
and  that  of  the  empire:  a  veteran  Janizary  seized  his  horse’s 
bridle;  and  he  had  magnanimity  to  pardon  and  reward  the 
soldier  who  dared  to  perceive  the  terror,  and  arrest  the  flight, 
of  his  sovereign.  A  copy  of  the  treaty,  the  monument  of 
Christian  perfidy,  had  been  displayed  in  the  front  of  battle ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  sultan  in  his  distress,  lifting  his  eyes  and 
his  hands  to  heaven,  implored  the  protection  of  the  God  of  truth ; 
and  called  on  the  prophet  Jesus  himself  to  avenge  the  impious 
mockery  of  his  name  and  religion.®  With  inferior  numbers 
and  disordered  ranks,  the  king  of  Hungary  rushed  forwards  in 
the  confidence  of  victory,  till  his  career  was  stopped  by  the 
impenetrable  phalanx  of  the  Janizaries.  If  we  may  credit  the 
Ottoman  annals,  his  horse  was  pierced  by  the  javelin  of 

19  [It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  the  Papal  fleet  was  doing.  The  place 
where  Murad  crossed  is  uncertain.  The  Turkish  sources  differ;  they  agree  only 
that  he  did  not  cross  at  Gallipoli.  Cp.  Thury’e  note,  op.  cit.  p.  21.] 

30  Some  Christian  writers  affirm  that  he  drew  from  his  bosom  the  host  or  wafer 
on  which  the  treaty  had  not  been  Bworn.  The  Moslems  suppose,  with  more  sim¬ 
plicity,  an  appeal  to  God  and  his  prophet  Jesus,  which  is  likewise  insinuated  by 
Callimachus  (1.  iii.  p.  516,  Spondan.  a.d.  1444,  No.  8). 
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Amurath*1;  he  (ell  among  the  spears  of  the  infantry ;  and  a 
Turkish  soldier  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Hungarians, 
behold  the  head  of  your  king  !  The  death  of  Ladislaus  was  Death  ot^ 
the  signal  of  their  defeat.  On  his  return  from  an  intemperate  u" 

pursuit,  Huniades  deplored  his  error  and  the  public  loss;  he 
strove  to  resoue  the  royal  body,  till  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
tumultuous  crowd  of  the  victors  and  vanquished ;  and  the  last 
efforts  of  his  courage  and  conduct  were  exerted  to  save  the 
remnant  of  his  Walachian  cavalry.  Ten  thousand  Christians 
were  slain  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Warna.  The  loss  of  the 
Turks,  more  considerable  in  numbers,  bore  a  smaller  proportion, 
to  their  total  strength;  yet  the  philosophic  sultan  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  his  ruin  must  be  the  consequence  of  a 
second  and  similar  victory.  At  his  command,  a  column  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Ladislaus  had  fallen ;  but  the  modest 
inscription,  instead  of  accusing  the  rashness,  recorded  the  valour, 
and  bewailed  the  misfortune,  of  the  Hungarian  youth.” 

Before  I  lose  sight  of  the  field  of  Warna,  I  am  tempted  to 
pause  on  the  character  and  story  of  two  principal  actors,  the 
cardinal  Julian,  and  John  Huniades.  Julian”  Caesarini  wasTheOar- 
born  of  a  noble  family  of  Borne;  his  studies  had  embraced  both  jjSun 
the  Latin  and  Greek  learning,  both  the  sciences  of  divinity  and 
law ;  and  his  versatile  genius  was  equally  adapted  to  the  schools, 

**  A  critic  will  alwayB  distrust  these  spolia  opima  of  a  victorious  general,  so 
difficult  for  valour  to  obtain,  so  easy  for  flattery  to  invent  (Gantemir,  p.  90,  91). 
Callimachus  (1.  iii.  p.  517)  more  simply  and  probably  affirms,  supervenient  bus 
Janizaris,  telorum  multitudine  non  tarn  confossus  est  quam  obrutus. 

M  Besides  some  valuable  hints  from  Aeneas  Sylvius,  which  are  diligently  collected 
by  Spondanus,  our  best  authorities  are  three  historians  of  the  xvth  century,  Philip- 
pus  Callimachus  (do  rebus  a  Yladislao  Polonorum  atque  Hungarorum  Itege  gestis, 
nbri  iii.  in  Bel.  [  =»  Sehwandtner]  Script.  Rerum  Hungaricarum,  tom.  i.  p.  433-518), 

Bonfinius  (decad  iii.  1.  v.  p.  460-467),  and  Chaloondyles  (1.  vii.  p.  165-179).  The 
two  first  were  Italians,  but  they  passed  their  lives  in  Poland  and  Hungary  (Fabric. 

Bibliot.  Latin,  med.  et  infim©  JEtatis,  tom.  i.  p.  324 ;  Vossius  do  Hist.  Latin.  1. 
iii.  c.  8,  11 ;  Bayle,  Diotionnaire,  Bonfinius).  A  small  tract  of  Fslix  Petancius, 
chancellor  of  Segnia  (ad  oaloem  Cuspinian.  de  Casaribus,  p.  716-722),  represents 
the  theatre  of  the  war  in  the  xvth  century.  [The  story  of  the  Varna  campaign  by 
Callimachus  or  Philip  Buonaccorsi  has  recently  been  edited  by  Kwiatkovski  in  vol. 
vi.  of  the  Monum.  Polon.  Hist.  (1893).  See  also  the  authorities  cited  in  Kat6na, 
op.  ctl.,  vol.  vi.,  and  the  Turkish  writers  cited  above,  note  24.  A  full  account  of 
the  battle  will  be  found  in  Hammer,  i.  p.  355-357,  and  in  Zinkeisen,  i.  p.  689  sqq. 

There  is  a  description  of  the  battle  in  Greek  verse  by  Paraspondylus  Zoticus  who 
professes  to  have  been  an  eye-witness.  It  has  been  edited  (with  Hungarian  notes) 
by  W.  Pecz,  1894 ;  and  it  was  included  in  Legrand’s  Collections  de  Monuments, 

Nouvelle  «6rie,  v.  p.  51  sqq.] 

n  M.  Lenfant  has  described  the  origin  (Hist,  du  Conoile  de  Basle,  tom.  i.  p.  247, 

Ac.),  and  Bohemian  campaign  (p.  815,  Ac.),  of  Cardinal  Julian.  His  services  at 
Basil  and  Ferrara,  and  his  unfortunate  end,  are  occasionally  related  by  Spondanus 
and  the  oontinuator  of  Fleury. 
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John  Oor- 
▼inas 
H  unlade* 


the  camp,  and  the  court.  No  sooner  had  he  been  invested  with 
the  Roman  purple  than  he  was  sent  into  Germany  to  arm  the 
empire  against  the  rebels  and  heretios  of  Bohemia.  The  Bpirit 
of  persecution  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian  ;  the  military  profes¬ 
sion  ill  becomes  a  priest ;  but  tbe  former  is  excused  by  the 
times ;  and  the  latter  was  ennobled  by  the  courage  of  Julian, 
who  stood  dauntless  and  alone  in  the  disgraceful  flight  of  the 
German  host.  As  the  pope’s  legate,  he  opened  the  council  of 
Basil ;  but  the  president  soon  appeared  the  most  strenuous  cham¬ 
pion  of  ecclesiastical  freedom ;  and  an  opposition  of  seven  years 
was  conducted  by  his  ability  and  zeal.  After  promoting  the 
strongest  measures  against  the  authority  and  person  of  Eugenius, 
some  secret  motive  of  interest  or  conscience  engaged  him  to 
desert,  on  a  sudden,  the  popular  party.  The  cardinal  withdrew 
himself  from  Basil  to  Ferrara ;  and,  in  the  debates  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  the  two  nations  admired  the  dexterity  of  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  the  depth  of  his  theological  erudition.1*  In  his  Hun¬ 
garian  embassy  we  have  already  seen  the  mischievous  effects  of 
his  sophistry  and  eloquence,  of  which  Julian  himself  was  the 
first  victim.  The  cardinal,  who  performed  the  duties  of  a  priest 
and  a  soldier,  was  lost  in  the  defeat  of  Waroa.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  death  are  variously  related;  but  it  is  believed 
that  a  weighty  incumbrance  of  gold  impeded  his  flight,  and 
tempted  the  cruel  avarice  of  some  Christian  fugitives. 

From  an  humble  or  at  least  a  doubtful  origin,  the  merit  of 
John  Huniades  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  the  Hungarian 
armies.  His  father  was  a  Walachian,  his  mother  a  Greek:  her 
unknown  race  might  possibly  ascend  to  the  emperors  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  and  the  claims  of  the  Walachians,  with  the  surname 
of  Corvinus,  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  might  suggest  a  thin 
pretence  for  mingling  his  blood  with  the  patricians  of  ancient 
Rome.*  In  his  youth,  he  served  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  was 
retained,  with  twelve  horsemen,  by  the  bishop  of  Zagrab ;  the 

u  SyropulaB  honourably  praises  the  talents  of  an  enemy  (p.  117) :  rouund  rtra 
tJwtw  6  ,lovkiav6s,  TewkarwTfifatos  tyar  *ol  koyuctis,  «rol  fi*r*  hrurrbpiit  aral  8c urfrntro* 
faroputrjs. 

M  See  Bonftnius,  decad  ill.  1.  iv.  p.  428.  Gould  the  Italian  historian  pronounce, 
or  the  king  of  Hungary  hear,  without  a  blush,  the  absurd  flattery  whioh  confounded 
the  name  of  a  Walachian  village  with  the  oasual  though  glorious  epithet  of  a  single 
branch  of  the  Valerian  family  at  Borne  ?  [For  the  Walaohian  origin  of  Hunyady,  cp. 
XAnopol,  Histoire  des  Boumains,  i.  p.  264.] 
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▼aloar  of  the  white  knight  *  was  soon  conspicuous ;  he  increased 
his  fortunes  by  a  noble  and  wealthy  marriage ;  and  in  the  defence 
of  the  Hungarian  borders  he  won,  in  the  same  year,  three  battles 
against  the  Turks.  By  his  influence,  Ladislaus  of  Poland  ob¬ 
tained  the  crown  of  Hungary ;  and  the  important  service  was 
rewarded  by  the  title  and  office  of  Waivod  of  Transylvania.  The 
first  of  Julian’s  crusades  added  two  Turkish  laurels  on  his  brow ; 
and  in  the  public  distress  the  fatal  errors  of  Warna  were  for¬ 
gotten.  During  the  absence  and  minority  of  Ladislaus  of  Austria, 
the  titular  king,  Huniades  was  elected  supreme  captain  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  Hungary  ;  and,  if  envy  at  first  was  silenced  by  terror,  a 
reign  of  twelve  years  supposes  the  arts  of  policy  as  well  as  of 
war.  Yet  the  idea  of  a  consummate  general  is  not  delineated 
in  his  campaigns ;  the  white  knight  fought  with  the  hand  rather 
than  the  head,  as  the  chief  of  desultory  barbarians,  who  attack 
without  fear  and  fly  without  shame ;  and  his  military  life  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  romantic  alternative  of  victories  and  escapes.  By  the 
Turks,  who  employed  his  name  to  frighten  their  perverse  chil¬ 
dren,  he  was  corruptly  denominated  Jancus  Lain,  or  the  Wicked ; 
their  hatred  is  the  proof  of  their  esteem  ;  the  kingdom  which  he 
guarded  was  inaccessible  to  their  arms ;  and  they  felt  him  most 
daring  and  formidable,  when  they  fondly  believed  the  captain  of 
his  country  irrecoverably  lost.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to 
a  defensive  war,  four  years  after  the  defeat  of  Warna  he  again 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria  ;  and  in  the  plain  of  Cos- 
sova  sustained,  till  the  third  day,  the  Bhock  of  the  Ottoman 
army,  four  times  more  numerous  than  his  own.  As  he  fled  alone 
through  the  woods  of  Walachia,  the  hero  was  surprised  by  two 
robbers ;  but,  while  they  disputed  a  gold  chain  that  hung  at  his 
neck,  he  recovered  his  sword,  slew  the  one,  terrified  the  other  ; 
and,  after  new  perils  of  captivity  or  death,  consoled  by  his 
presence  an  afflicted  kingdom.  But  the  last  and  most  glorious 
action  of  his  life  was  the  defence  of  Belgrade  against  the  powers 
of  Mahomet  the  Second  in  person.  After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  Hi*ief«noe 
the  Turks,  who  had  already  entered  the  town,  were  compelled  «<a 
to  retreat;  and  the  joyful  nations  celebrated  Huniades  and i««. ' 

*  *  July-4 lh 

m  Philip  de  Gomines  (Mdmoires,  1.  yi.  o.  18),  from  the  tradition  of  the  times, 8eP** 
mentions  him  with  high  encomiums,  but  under  the  whimsical  name  of  the  Chevalier 
Blano  de  Valaigne  (Yalachia).  The  Greek  Chaloondyles,  and  the  Turkish  Annals 
of  Leunolavius,  presume  to  accuse  his  fidelity  or  valour.  [Teleki,  A  Hunyadiak 
kora  Btagyaroiszigon  (The  Age  of  the  Hunyadys  in  Hungary),  vols,  1-5, 1652-7.] 


Birth  and 
education 
of  Scan¬ 
derbeg, 
prince  of 
Albania, 
a.d.  1404- 
1418,  Ac. 
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Belgrade  as  the  bulwarks  of  Christendom.87  About  a  month 
after  this  great  deliverance,  the  champion  expired ;  and  his  most 
splendid  epitaph  is  the  regret  of  the  Ottoman  prince,  who  sighed 
that  he  could  no  longer  hope  for  revenge  against  the  single  an¬ 
tagonist  who  had  triumphed  over  his  arms.  On  the  first  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  Matthias  Corvinus,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  elected  and  crowned  by  the  grateful  Hungarians.  His 
reign  was  prosperous  and  long.  Matthias  aspired  to  the  glory  of 
a  conqueror  and  a  saint ;  but  his  purest  merit  is  the  encourage, 
ment  of  learning ;  and  the  Latin  orators  and  historians,  who 
were  invited  from  Italy  by  the  son,  have  shed  the  lustre  of  their 
eloquence  on  the  father’s  character.88 

In  the  list  of  heroes,  John  Huniades  and  Scanderbeg  are  com¬ 
monly  associated  ;  80  and  they  are  both  entitled  to  our  notice, 
since  their  occupation  of  the  Ottoman  armB  delayed  the  ruin  of 
the  Greek  empire.  John  Castriot,  the  father  of  Scanderbeg,40 

87  See  Bonfinios  (dec&d  iii.  1.  viii.  p.  492)  and  Spondanus  (a.d.  1456,  No.  1-7). 
Huniades  shared  the  glory  of  the  defenoe  of  Belgrade  with  Gapistran,  a  Franciscan 
friar ;  and  in  their  respeotive  narratives  neither  the  saint  nor  the  hero  condescends 
to  take  notioe  of  his  rival’s  merit.  [On  John  Capistrano  see  Hermann,  Capistranns 
triumphans  seu  historia  fundamentals  de  S.  Joanne  Cap.,  1700  ;  Cataneo,  Vita  d! 
S.  Giovanni  da  Capistrano,  1691 ;  Gn4rard,  S.  Jean  de  Capistran  et  son  temps, 
1865.  The  last  campaign  of  Hunyady  is  the  subjeot  of  a  monograph  by  Kiss 
(Hunyadi  J4nos  utolsd  hadj&rata,  1857).  The  siege  of  Belgrade  has  been  treated 
folly  by  R.  N.  Bain  in  the  Eng.  Historical  Review  for  July,  1892.] 

38  See  Bonfinius,  decad  iii.  1.  viii.-decad  iv.  1.  viii.  The  observations  of  Spon- 
danus  on  the  life  and  character  of  Matthias  CorvinuB  are  curious  and  critical  (a.d. 
1464,  No.  1  ;  1475,  No.  6  ;  1476,  No.  14-16  ;  1490,  No.  4,  5).  Italian  fame  was  the 
object  of  his  vanity.  His  actions  are  celebrated  in  the  Epitome  Rerum  Hungari- 
carum  (p.  322-412)  of  Peter  Ranzanus,  a  Sicilian.  His  wise  and  facetious  BAyings 
are  registered  by  GaleotuB  Martins  of  Nami  (528-568) ;  and  we  have  a  particular 
narrative  of  his  wedding  and  coronation.  These  three  tracts  are  all  contained  in 
the  firat  vol.  of  Bel's  Scriptores  Rerum  Hungaricarum.  [The  best  monograph  on 
Matthias  Corvinus  is  that  of  W.  Frakndi  which  has  appeared  in  a  German  trans¬ 
lation  (from  the  Hungarian)  in  1891.  It  is  furnished  with  interesting  illustrations.] 

39  They  are  ranked  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  pleasing  Essay  on  Heroic 
Virtue  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  885),  among  the  seven  chiefs  who  have  deserved,  without 
wearing,  a  royal  crown  ;  Bel  i  sari  us,  Nerses,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  William  first  prince 
of  Orange,  Alexander  duke  of  Parma,  John  Huniades,  and  George  Castriot,  or  Scan- 
derbeg. 

40 1  oould  wish  for  some  simple  authentic  memoirs  of  a  friend  of  Scanderbeg, 
which  would  introduce  me  to  the  man,  the  time,  and  the  place.  In  the  old  and 
national  history  of  Marinus  Bar  let  ins,  a  priest  of  Scodra  (de  Vit&,  Mori  bus,  et 
Rebus  gestis  Georgii  Castrioti,  Ac.  libri  xiii.  p.  367,  Argentorat.  1537,  in  foL), 
his  gaudy  and  cumbersome  robes  are  stuck  with  many  false  jewels.  See  likewise 
Chaloondyles,  1.  vii.  p.  185  [p.  350,  ed.  B.];  1.  viii.  p.  229  [p.  432].  [Besides  the 
contemporary  authority,  Barletius,  we  know  indirectly  of  another  contemporary 
source  written  by  an  anonymous  man  of  Antivari.  This  work  (Historia  Scanderbegi 
edita  per  quendam  Albanensem)  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1480,  but  is  now  lost. 
But  it  is  known  to  us  through  Giammaria  Bierami,  who  used  it  for  his  Istoria  di 
Giorgio  Castriota,  defcto  Scander  Begh,  1742.  The  best  modern  work  on  the  life 
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was  the  hereditary  prince  of  a  small  district  of  Epirus  or  Albania, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Adriatio  Sea.  Unable  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  sultan’s  power,  Castriot  submitted  to  the  hard 
conditions  of  peace  and  tribute  ;  he  delivered  his  four  sons  as  the 
pledges  of  his  fidelity  ;  and  the  Christian  youths,  after  receiving 
the  marie  of  circumcision,  were  instructed  in  the  Mahometan 
religion,  and  trained  in  the  arms  and  arts  of  Turkish  policy.41 
The  three  elder  brothers  were  confounded  in  the  crowd  of  slaves ; 
and  the  poison  to  which  their  deaths  are  ascribed  cannot  be  veri¬ 
fied  or  disproved  by  any  positive  evidence.  Yet  the  suspicion  is 
in  a  great  measure  removed  by  the  kind  and  paternal  treatment 
of  George  Castriot,  the  fourth  brother,  who,  from  his  tender 
youth,  displayed  the  strength  and  spirit  of  a  soldier.  The  suc¬ 
cessive  overthrow  of  a  Tartar  and  two  Persians,  who  carried  a  u.n.  mm 
proud  defiance  to  the  Turkish  court,  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  Amurath,  and  his  Turkish  appellation  of  Scanderbeg 
(Iakend&r  beg),  or  the  lord  Alexander,  is  an  indelible  memorial 
of  his  glory  and  servitude.  His  father’s  principality  was  reduced 
into  a  province ;  but  the  loss  was  compensated  by  the  rank  and 
title  of  Sanjiak,  a  command  of  five  thousand  horse,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire.  He  served  with 
honour  in  the  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  we  may  smile  at 
the  art  or  credulity  of  the  historian,  who  supposes  that  in  every 
encounter  he  spared  the  Christians,  while  he  fell  with  a  thunder¬ 
ing  arm  on  his  Musulman  foes.  The  glory  of  Huniades  is 
without  reproach :  he  fought  in  the  defence  of  his  religion  and 
country ;  but  the  enemies  who  applaud  the  patriot  have  branded 
his  rival  with  the  name  of  traitor  and  apostate.  In  the  eyes  of  [Death  of 

*  Scsndcr* 

the  Christians  the  rebellion  of  Scanderbeg  is  justified  by  his  bee's 
father’s  wrongs,  the  ambiguous  death  of  his  three  brothers,  his  mm"'  a‘d 
own  degradation,  and  the  slavery  of  his  country ;  and  they  adore 
the  generous  though  tardy  zeal  with  which  he  asserted  the  faith 
and  independence  of  his  ancestors.  But  he  had  imbibed  from 
his  ninth  year  the  doctrines  of  the  Eoran ;  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  Gospel ;  the  religion  of  a  soldier  is  determined  by  authority 
and  habit ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  what  new  illumination  at 

•ad  exploits  of  Soanderbeg  is  that  of  Jnlios  Pisko :  Skanderbeg,  1894 ;  a  number 
of  new  documents  are  printed  in  an  appendix.] 

41  His  circumcision,  education,  Ac.  are  marked  by  Marinas  with  brevity  and 
reloctanoe  (1.  i.  p.  6,  7). 
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the  age  of  forty4*  could  be  poured  into  his  soul.  His  motives 
would  be  less  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  interest  or  revenge, 
had  he  broken  his  chain  from  the  moment  that  he  was  sensible 
of  its  weight ;  but  a  long  oblivion  had  surely  impaired  his 
original  right;  and  every  year  of  obedience  and  reward  had 
cemented  the  mutual  bond  of  the  sultan  and  his  subject.  If 
Scanderbeg  had  long  harboured  the  belief  of  Christianity  and 
the  intention  of  revolt,  a  worthy  mind  must  condemn  the  base 
dissimulation,  that  could  serve  only  to  betray,  that  could  promise 
only  to  be  forsworn,  that  could  actively  join  in  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  perdition  of  so  many  thousands  of  his  unhappy  brethren. 
Shall  we  praise  a  secret  correspondence  with  Huniades,  while  he 
Hiaravoit  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  Turkish  army?  shall  we  excuse 
Turki,  Id.  the  desertion  of  his  standard,  a  treacherous  desertion,  which 

|  iiQ  MUt. 

hot.  abandoned  the  victory  to  the  enemies  of  his  benefactor?  In 
the  confusion  of  a  defeat,  the  eye  of  Scanderbeg  was  fixed  on 
the  Reis  Effendi,  or  principal  secretary ;  with  a  dagger  at  his 
breast,  he  extorted  a  firman  or  patent  for  the  government  of 
Albania ;  and  the  murder  of  the  guiltless  Bcribe  and  his  train 
prevented  the  consequences  of  an  immediate  discovery.  With 
some  bold  companions,  to  whom  he  had  revealed  his  design,  he 
escaped  in  the  night,  by  rapid  marches,  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  his  paternal  mountains.  The  gates  of  Croya  were  opened  to 
the  royal  mandate ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  command  the  fortress 
than  George  Castriot  dropped  the  mask  of  dissimulation,  abjured 
the  Prophet  and  the  sultan,  and  proclaimed  himself  the  avenger 
of  his  family  and  country.  The  names  of  religion  and  liberty 
provoked  a  general  revolt :  the  Albanians,  a  martial  race,  were 
unanimous  to  live  and  die  with  their  hereditary  prince;  and  the 
Ottoman  garrisons  were  indulged  in  the  choice  of  martyrdom  or 
[Aymbiy  baptism.  In  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Epirus,  Scanderbeg 
fed  March,  was  elected  general  of  the  Turkish  war ;  and  each  of  the  allies 
engaged  to  furnish  his  respective  proportion  of  men  and  money. 
From  these  contributions,  from  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  from 
the  valuable  salt-pits  of  Selina,  he  drew  an  annual  revenue  of 


41  Since  Scanderbeg  died,  a.d.  1466,  in  the  68d  year  of  his  age  (Marinos,  1.  xiii. 
p.  870),  he  was  bora  in  1408  [1404];  since  he  was  torn  from  his  parents  by  the 
Turks  when  he  was  novennis  (Marinos,  1.  i.  p.  1,  6),  that  event  moBt  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  1412  [or  1418],  nine  years  before  the  accession  of  Amorath  II.,  who  most 
have  inherited,  not  aoqoired,  the  Albanian  slave.  Spondanos  has  remarked  this 


inconsistency,  a.d.  1481,  Mo.  81 ;  1448,  Mo.  14. 
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two  hundred  thousand  ducats ; 43  and  the  entire  sum,  exempt 
from  the  demands  of  luxury,  was  strictly  appropriated  to  the 
public  use.  His  manners  were  popular ;  but  his  discipline  was 
severe ;  and  every  superfluous  vice  was  banished  from  his  camp ; 
his  example  strengthened  his  command ;  and  under  his  conduct 
the  Albanians  were  invincible  in  their  own  opinion  and  that  of 
their  enemies.  The  bravest  adventurers  of  France  and  Germany  hi*  valour 
were  allured  by  his  fame  and  retained  in  his  service ;  his  stand¬ 
ing  militia  consisted  of  eight  thousand  horse  and  seven  thousand 
foot ;  the  horses  were  small,  the  men  were  active ;  but  he  viewed 
with  a  discerning  eye  the  difficulties  and  resources  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and,  at  the  blaze  of  the  beacons,  the  whole  nation  was 
distributed  in  the  strongest  posts.  With  such  unequal  arms, 
Scanderbeg  resisted  twenty-three  years  the  powers  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire ;  and  two  conquerors,  Amurath  the  Second  and 
his  greater  son,  were  repeatedly  baffled  by  a  rebel  whom  they 
pursued  with  seeming  contempt  and  implacable  resentment.  At 
the  head  of  sixty  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  Janizaries,*4  u.d.  imm 
Amurath  entered  Albania :  he  might  ravage  the  open  country, 
occupy  the  defenceless  towns,  convert  the  churches  into  mosques, 
circumcise  the  Christian  youths,  and  punish  with  death  his  adult 
and  obstinate  captives,  but  the  conquests  of  the  sultan  were 
confined  to  the  petty  fortress  of  Sfetigrade ;  and  the  garrison, 
invincible  to  his  arms,  was  oppressed  by  a  paltry  artifice  and  a 
superstitious  scruple.46  Amurath  retired  with  shame  and  loss 
from  the  walls  of  Croya,  the  castle  and  residence  of  the  Castriots ; 
the  march,  the  siege,  the  retreat,  were  harassed  by  a  vexatious 
and  almost  invisible  adversary  ; 48  and  the  disappointment  might 
tend  to  embitter,  perhaps  to  shorten,  the  last  days  of  the  sultan.47 

43  His  revenae  and  forces  are  luckily  given  by  Marinas  (1.  ii.  p.  44). 

“[Biemmi  says  that  the  total  number  of  fighting  men  did  not  exoeed  70,000; 
see  Pisko,  p.  47.] 

45 There  were  two  Dibras,  the  upper  and  lower,  the  Bulgarian  and  Albanian: 
the  former,  70  miles  from  Croya  (1.  i.  p.  17),  was  contiguous  to  the  fortress  of 
8fetigrade,  whose  inhabitants 'refused  to  drink  from  a  well  into  which  a  dead  dog 
had  traitorously  been  cast  (1.  v.  p.  189,  140).  We  want  a  good  map  of  Epirus. 

[The  site  of  Sfetigrad  is  uncertain.  It  was  in  the  Upper  Dibre,  and  perhaps  near 
Trebiste.  See  Pisko,  p.  18  note ;  and  for  the  mode  of  its  capture,  p.  50,  51.] 

*  Compare  the  Turkish  narrative  of  Cantemir  (p.  92)  with  the  pompous  and 
prolix  declamation  in  the  ivth,  vth,  and  vith  books  of  the  Albanian  priest,  who  has 
been  copied  by  the  tribe  of  strangers  and  moderns. 

47  In  honour  of  his  hero,  Barletius  (1.  vi.  p.  188-192)  kills  the  sultan,  by  disease 
indeed,  under  the  walls  of  Croya.  But  this  audacious  fiotion  is  disproved  by  the 
Greeks  and  Turks,  who  agree  in  the  time  and  manner  of  Amurath’s  death  at 
Hadrianople. 
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In  the  fulness  of  conquest,  Mahomet  the  Second  still  felt  at  his 
bosom  this  domestic  thorn ;  his  lieutenants  were  permitted  to 
negotiate  a  trace ;  and  the  Albanian  prince  may  justly  be  praised 
as  a  firm  and  able  champion  of  his  national  independence.  The 
enthusiasm  of  chivalry  and  religion  has  ranked  him  with  the 
names  of  Alexander  and  Pyrrhus,  nor  would  they  blush  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  intrepid  countryman  ;  but  his  narrow  dominion 
and  slender  powers  must  leave  him  at  an  humble  distance  below 
the  heroes  of  antiquity,  who  triumphed  over  the  East  and  the 
Roman  legions.  His  splendid  achievements,  the  bashaws  whom 
he  encountered,  the  armies  that  he  discomfited,  and  the  three 
thousand  Turks  who  were  slain  by  his  single  hand,  must  be 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  suspicious  criticism.  Against  an  illit¬ 
erate  enemy,  and  in  the  dark  solitude  of  Epirus,  his  partial 
biographers  may  safely  indulge  the  latitude  of  romance ;  but 
their  fictions  are  exposed  by  the  light  of  Italian  history  ;  and 
isoaodar-  they  afford  a  strong  presumption  against  their  own  truth  by  a 
kio^om6  fabulous  tale  of  his  exploits,  when  he  passed  the  Adriatic  with 
°!d.  iSa,8'  eight  hundred  horse  to  the  succour  of  the  king  of  Naples.48 
Anguiie.  Without  disparagement  to  his  fame,  they  might  have  owned 
Deoember]  was  finally  oppressed  by  the  Ottoman  powers ;  in  his 

extreme  danger,  he  applied  to  Pope  Pius  the  Second  for  a  refuge 
and  death  in  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  his  resources  were  almost  ex- 
tnfiSrl01,  hausted,  since  Scanderbeg  died  a  fugitive  at  Lissus,  on  the 
irth  Jan.  yenetjan  territory.49  His  sepulchre  was  soon  violated  by  the 
Turkish  conquerors ;  but  the  Janizaries,  who  wore  his  bones 
(a  d.  H79]  enchased  in  a  bracelet,  declared  by  this  superstitious  amulet 
their  involuntary  reverence  for  his  valour.  The  instant  ruin  of  his 
country  may  redound  to  the  hero’s  glory  ;  yet,  had  he  balanced 
the  consequences  of  submission  and  resistance,  a  patriot,  perhaps, 

48  See  the  marvels  of  his  Calabrian  expedition  in  the  ixth  and  xth  boohs  of 
Marinos  Barletius,  which  may  be  rectified  by  the  testimony  or  silence  of  Mnratori 
(Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  xiii.  p.  291),  and  his  original  authors  (Joh.  Simonetta  de 
Rebus  Franoisci  Sfortia,  in  Mnratori,  Script.  Berum  Ital.  tom.  xxi.  p.  728,  et 
alios).  The  Albanian  oavalry,  under  the  name  of  Stradiots ,  soon  became  famous 
in  the  wars  of  Italy  (M6moires  de  Oomines,  1.  viii.  o.  5).  [The  date  of  Scander- 
beg's  expedition  to  Italy  is  fixed  by  Pisko  (p.  86-88)  by  means  of  new  documents. 
According  to  Antonins  Guidobonus,  the  ambassador  of  Milan  at  Venice,  the  troops 
which  Scanderbeg  took  with  him  numbered  2000  foot  and  1000  horse.] 

49  Spond&nuB,  from  the  beet  evidence  and  the  most  rational  criticism,  has  re* 
duoed  the  giant  Scanderbeg  to  the  human  size  (a.d.  1461,  No.  20 ;  1463,  No.  9  ; 
1466,  No.  12,  13  ;  1467,  No.  1).  His  own  letter  to  the  pope,  and  the  testimony  of 
Phranza  (L  iii.  o.  28),  a  refugee  in  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Corfu,  demonstrate  bis 
last  distress,  which  is  awkwardly  oonoealed  by  Marinos  Barletius  (L  x.). 
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would  have  declined  the  unequal  contest  which  must  depend  on 
the  life  and  genius  of  one  man.  Scanderbeg  might  indeed  be 
supported  by  the  rational  though  fallacious  hope  that  the  pope, 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  Venetian  republic  would  join  in  the 
defence  of  a  free  and  Christian  people,  who  guarded  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  narrow  passage  from  Greece  to 
Italy.  His  infant  son  was  saved  from  the  national  shipwreck  ; 
the  Castriots 60  were  invested  with  a  Neapolitan  dukedom,  and 
their  blood  continues  to  flow  in  the  noblest  families  of  the  realm. 

A  colony  of  Albanian  fugitives  obtained  a  settlement  in  Calabria, 
and  they  preserve  at  this  day  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
ancestors.111 

In  the  long  career  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Boman  constan- 
empire,  I  have  reached  at  length  the  last  reign  of  the  princes miX 
of  Constantinople,  who  so  feebly  sustained  the  name  and  majesty  Greekem- 
of  the  Cflasars.n  On  the  decease  of  John  Palsologus,  who  sur-  uSriVJ>‘ 
vived  about  four  years  the  Hungarian  crusade,6*  the  royal  family,  MaToSi 
by  the  death  of  Andronicus  and  the  monastic  profession  of"*7 
Isidore,  was  reduced  to  three  princes,  Constantine,  Demetrius, 
and  Thomas,  the  surviving  sons  of  the  emperor  Manuel.  Of 
these  the  first  and  the  last  were  far  distant  in  the  Morea ;  but 
Demetrius,  who  possessed  the  domain  of  Selybria,  was  in  the  Weiyn- 
suburbs,  at  the  head  of  a  party ;  his  ambition  was  not  chilled 
by  the  publio  distress ;  and  his  conspiracy  with  the  Turks  and 
the  schismatics  had  already  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  country. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  emperor  was  accelerated  with  singular 
and  even  suspicious  haste ;  the  claim  of  Demetrius  to  the  vacant 
throne  was  justified  by  a  trite  and  flimsy  sophism,  that  he  was 
born  in  the  purple,  the  eldest  son  of  his  father’s  reign.  But 
the  empress-mother,  the  senate  and  soldiers,  the  clergy  and 

“See  the  family  of  the  Oastriots  in  Duoange  (Pam.  Dalmatlea,  <feo.  xriii.  p. 

348-860). 

•>  This  colony  of  Albaneee  Is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swinburne  (Travels  into  the 
Two  Sicilies,  voL  i.  p.  860-864). 

H  [Constantine  is  generally  numbered  as  Constantine  XL,  bnt  Gibbon  (who 
oonnts  Constantine,  eon  of  Romanos  I.,  as  Constantine  V11L  ;  see  above,  vol  v. 
p.  833)  makes  him  Constantine  XII.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  surname  Dra- 
gases,  derived  through  his  mother  Irene,  who  was  daughter  of  Constantine  Dragases, 
a  Servian  prinoe.] 

“  The  ohronology  of  Phranxa  is  dear  and  authentic ;  but,  instead  of  four  years 
and  seven  months,  Bpondanus  (a.®.  1446,  No.  7)  assigns  seven  or  eight  years  to  the 
reign  of  the  last  Constantine,  which  he  deduoes  from  a  spurious  epistle  of  Bugeniua 
IV.  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia. 

VOL.  VII.— 11 
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people,  were  unanimous  in  the  canse  of  the  lawful  successor ; 
and  the  despot  Thomas,  who,  ignorant  of  the  change,  accident¬ 
ally  returned  to  the  capital,  asserted  with  becoming  zeal  the 
interest  of  his  absent  brother.  An  ambassador,  the  historian 
Phranza,  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  court  of  Hadri- 
anople.  Amurath  received  him  with  honour,  and  dismissed  him 
with  gifts ;  but  the  gracious  approbation  of  the  Turkish  sultan 
announced  his  supremacy,  and  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  By  the  hands  of  two  illustrious  deputies,  the 
i4«S' AJ>‘  ImPer’a^  crown  was  placed  at  Sparta  on  the  head  of  Constan¬ 
tine.64  In  the  spring,  he  sailed  from  the  Morea,  escaped  the 
encounter  of  a  Turkish  squadron,  enjoyed  the  acclamations  of  his 
subjects,  celebrated  the  festival  of  a  new  reign,  and  exhausted 
by  his  donatives  the  treasure,  or  rather  the  indigence,  of  the 
state.  The  emperor  immediately  resigned  to  his  brothers  the 
possession  of  the  Morea,  and  the  brittle  friendship  of  the  two 
princes,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  was  confirmed  in  their  mother's 
presence  by  the  frail  security  of  oaths  and  embraces.  His  next 
occupation  was  the  choice  of  a  consort.  A  daughter  of  the  doge 
of  Venice  had  been  proposed ;  but  the  Byzantine  nobles  objected 
the  distance  between  an  hereditary  monarch  and  an  elective 
magistrate ;  and  in  their  subsequent  distress  the  chief  of  that 
powerful  republic  was  not  unmindful  of  the  affront.  Constan¬ 
tine  afterwards  hesitated  between  the  royal  families  of  Trebi- 
zond  and  Georgia ;  and  the  embassy  of  Phranza  represents  in  his 
public  and  private  life  the  last  days  of  the  Byzantine  empire.66 
Embassies  The  protovestiare,  or  great  chamberlain,  Phranza,  Bailed 
a!d!^4»“’  from  Constantinople  as  minister  of  a  bridegroom ;  and  the  relics 
im  of  wealth  and  luxury  were  applied  to  his  pompous  appearance. 
His  numerous  retinue  consisted  of  nobles  and  guards,  of  physi¬ 
cians  and  monks ;  he  was  attended  by  a  band  of  music ;  and  the 
term  of  his  costly  embassy  was  protracted  above  two  years.  On 
his  arrival  in  Georgia  or  Iberia,  the  natives  from  the  towns  and 
villages  flocked  around  the  strangers ;  and  such  was  their  sim¬ 
plicity  that  they  were  delighted  with  the  effects,  without  under¬ 
standing  the  cause,  of  musical  harmony.  Among  the  crowd  was 
an  old  man,  above  an  hundred  years  of  age,  who  had  formerly 

64  [The  ceremony  was  not  renewed  at  Constantinople.  The  emperor  desired  to 
avoid  any  oooasion  lor  quarrels  between  the  Unionists  and  anti-Unionists.] 
w  Phranza  (1.  iii.  o.  1-6)  deserves  credit  and  esteem. 
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been  carried  away  a  captive  by  the  barbarians,86  and  who  amused 
his  hearers  with  a  tale  of  the  wonders  of  India,67  from  whence 
he  had  returned  to  Portugal  by  an  unknown  sea.68  Prom  this 
hospitable  land  Phranza  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Trebizond, 
where  he  was  informed  by  the  Greek  prince  of  the  recent  de¬ 
cease  of  Amurath.  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  deliverance,  the 
experienced  statesman  expressed  his  apprehension  that  an  am¬ 
bitious  youth  would  not  long  adhere  to  the  sage  and  pacific 
system  of  his  father.  After  the  sultan’s  decease,  his  Christian 
wife  Maria,68  the  daughter  of  the  Servian  despot,  had  been 
honourably  restored  to  her  parents :  on  the  fame  of  her  beauty 
and  merit,  she  was  recommended  by  the  ambassador  as  the  most 
worthy  object  of  the  royal  choice ;  and  Phranza  recapitulates 
and  refutes  the  specious  objections  that  might  be  raised  against 
the  proposal.  The  majesty  of  the  purple  would  ennoble  an  un¬ 
equal  alliance ;  the  bar  of  affinity  might  be  removed  by  liberal 
alms  and  the  dispensation  of  the  church ;  the  disgrace  of  Turkish 
nuptials  had  been  repeatedly  overlooked  ;  and,  though  the  fair 
Maria  was  near  fifty  years  of  age,  she  might  yet  hope  to  give 
an  heir  to  the  empire.  Constantine  listened  to  the  advice, 
which  was  transmitted  in. the  first  ship  that  sailed  from  Trebi¬ 
zond  ;  but  the  factions  of  the  court  opposed  his  marriage ;  and 
it  was  finally  prevented  by  the  pious  vow  of  the  sultana,  who 
ended  her  days  in  the  monastic  profession.  Reduced  to  the  first 
alternative,  the  choice  of  Phranza  was  decided  in  favour  of  a 
Georgian  princess ;  and  the  vanity  of  her  father  was  dazzled  by 
the  glorious  alliance.  Instead  of  demanding,  according  to  the 


88  Suppose  him  to  have  been  captured  in  1894,  in  Timour's  first  war  in  Georgia 
(Sherefeddin,  1.  iii.  o.  50),  he  might  follow  his  Tartar  master  into  Hindostan  in 
1898,  and  from  thenoe  sail  to  the  spice-islands. 

07  The  happy  and  pious  Indians  lived  150  years,  and  enjoyed  the  most  perfect 
productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms.  The  animals  were  on  a  large 
scale :  dragons  seventy  cubits,  ants  (the  formica  Indica )  nine  inches  long,  sheep 
like  elephants,  elephants  like  sheep.  Quidlibet  audendi,  (fee. 

BHe  sailed  in  a  country  vessel  from  the  spice-islands  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the 
exterior  India;  invenitque  navem  grandem  Ibericam ,  qu&  in  Portugalliam  est 
delatus.  This  passage,  oomposed  in  1477  (Phranza,  1.  iii.  o.  80),  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  iB  spurious  or  wonderful.  But  this 
new  geography  is  sullied  by  the  old  and  incompatible  error  whioh  places  the  source 
of  the  Nile  iu  India. 

"’Gantemir  (p.  83),  who  Btyles  her  the  daughter  of  Lazarus  Ogli,  and  the  Helen 
of  the  Servians,  places  her  marriage  with  Amurath  in  the  year  1424.  It  will  not 
easily  be  believed  that  in  six  and  twenty  years’  cohabitation  the  Sultan  oorpus  ejus 
non  tetigit.  After  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  she  fled  to  Mahomet  H.  (Phranza, 
1.  iii.  o.  22). 
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primitive  and  national  custom,  a  price  for  his  daughter,80  he 
offered  a  portion  of  fifty-six  thousand,  with  an  annual  pension 
of  five  thousand,  ducats;  and  the  services  of  the  ambassador 
were  repaid  by  an  assurance  that,  as  his  son  had  been  adopted  in 
baptism  by  the  emperor,  the  establishment  of  his  daughter  should 
be  the  peculiar  care  of  the  empress  of  Constantinople.  On  the 
return  of  Phranza,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Greek  monarch, 
who  with  his  own  hand  impressed  three  vermilion  crosses  on  the 
Golden  Bull,  and  assured  the  Georgian  envoy  that  in  the  spring 
his  galleys  should  conduct  the  bride  to  her  Imperial  palace.  But 
Constantine  embraced  his  faithful  servant,  not  with  the  cold  ap¬ 
probation  of  a  sovereign,  but  with  the  warm  confidence  of  a 
friend,  who,  after  a  long  absence,  is  impatient  to  pour  his  secrets 
state  of  th«  into  the  bosom  of  his  friend.  “  Since  the  death  of  my  mother 
eeSt  6  and  of  Cantacuzene,  who  alone  advised  me  without  interest  or 
passion,81 1  am  surrounded,”  said  the  emperor,  “  by  men  whom 
I  can  neither  love  nor  trust  nor  esteem.  Ton  are  not  a  stranger 
to  Lucas  Notaras,  the  great  admiral :  obstinately  attached  to  his 
own  sentiments,  he  declares,  both  in  private  and  public,  that  his 
sentiments  are  the  absolute  measure  of  my  thoughts  and  actions. 
The  rest  of  the  courtiers  are  swayed  by  their  personal  or  factious 
views ;  and  how  can  I  consult  the  monks  on  questions  of  policy 
and  marriage?  I  have  yet  much  employment  for  your  diligence 
and  fidelity.  In  the  spring  you  shall  engage  one  of  my  brothers 
to  solicit  the  succour  of  the  Western  powers ;  from  the  Morea 
you  shall  sail  to  Cyprus  on  a  particular  commission ;  and  from 
thence  proceed  to  Georgia  to  receive  and  conduct  the  future  em¬ 
press.”  “  Tour  commands,”  replied  Phranza,  “  are  irresistible ; 
but  deign,  great  Sir,”  he  added,  with  a  serious  smile,  “  to  con¬ 
sider  that,  if  I  am  thus  perpetually  absent  from  my  family,  my 
wife  may  be  tempted  either  to  seek  another  husband  or  to  throw 
herself  into  a  monastery.”  After  laughing  at  his  apprehensions, 
the  emperor  more  gravely  consoled  him  by  the  pleasing  assu¬ 
rance  that  this  should  be  his  last  service  abroad,  and  that  he 
destined  for  his  son  a  wealthy  and  noble  heiress ;  for  himself, 
the  important  office  of  great  logothete,  or  principal  minister  of 

60  The  classical  reader  will  reooliect  the  offers  of  Agamemnon  (Iliad,  I.,  v.  144) 
and  the  general  practice  of  antiquity. 

81  Cantacuzene  (I  am  ignorant  of  his  relation  to  the  emperor  of  that  name)  was 
great  domestic,  a  firm  assertor  of  the  Greek  creed,  and  a  brother  of  the  queen  of 
Servia,  whom  he  visited  with  the  character  of  ambassador  (Syropulus,  p.  87, 88, 45). 
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state.  The  marriage  was  immediately  stipulated ;  bat  the  office, 
however  incompatible  with  his  own,  had  been  usurped  by  the 
ambition  of  the  admiral.  Some  delay  was  requisite  to  negotiate 
a  consent  and  an  equivalent ;  mid  the  nomination  of  Phranza 
was  half  declared  and  half  suppressed,  lest  it  might  be  displeasing 
to  an  insolent  and  powerful  favourite.  The  winter  was  Bpent  in 
the  preparations  of  his  embassy ;  and  Phranza  had  resolved  that 
the  youth  his  son  should  embrace  this  opportunity  of  foreign 
travel,  and  be  left,  on  the  appearance  of  danger,  with  his 
maternal  kindred  of  the  Morea.  Such  were  the  private  and 
public  designs,  which  were  interrupted  by  a  Turkish  war,  and 
finally  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  empire.*3 

tt[A  Burgundian  knight,  Bertr&ndon  de  la  Brooqnidre,  returning  from  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Jerusalem,  visited  Constantinople  in  1482,  and  has  left  us  a  very  interesting 
description  of  life  in  that  city,  and  also  of  Murad’s  court  at  Hadrianople.  Legrand 
XPAnssy  published  this  work  (Voyage  d’Outremer  et  Retour  de  Jerusalem  en  France! 
in  1804,  and  it  has  been  re-edited  by  C.  Sohefer,  1892.  An  English  edition  appeared 
in  T.  Wright's  Early  Travels  in  Palestine  (ed.  Bohn,  1848,  p.  283-882). 

Finlay  writes  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iii.  p.  492):  “  Court  processions,  religious 
ceremonies,  and  national  vanity  amused  and  consoled  the  Greeks  as  they  hastened 
along  the  path  of  degradation  and  ruin.  Dramatio  representations  of  sacred  sub¬ 
jects  were  performed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  as  musical  exhibitions  had  been 
oelebrated  in  earlier  days.  Exercises  of  archery  and  imitations  of  Turkish  horse¬ 
manship  replaoed  the  military  pageantB  and  the  games  of  the  hippodrome  which 
had  been  the  delight  of  the  Bysantine  populace  in  better  dayB."] 
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CHAPTEB  LXVIII 

Reign  and  Character  of  Mahomet  the  Second — Siege,  Assault, 
and  final  Conquest,  of  Constantinople ,  by  the  Turks — 
Death  of  Constantine  Palaeologus — Servitude  of  the 
Greeks — Extinction  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East — 
Consternation  of  Europe — Conquests  and  Death  of 
Mahomet  the  Second 

THE  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Tnxks  attracts  our 
first  attention  to  the  person  and  character  of  the  great 
destroyer.  Mahomet  the  Second  1  was  the  son  of  the 
second  Amurath ;  and,  though  his  mother  has  been  decorated 
with  the  titles  of  Christian  and  princess,  she  is  more  probably  con¬ 
founded  with  the  numerous  concubines  who  peopled  from  every 
climate  the  harem  of  the  sultan.  His  first  education  and  sen¬ 
timents  were  those  of  a  devout  Musulman ;  and,  as  often  as  he 
conversed  with  an  infidel,  he  purified  his  hands  and  face  by  the 
legal  rights  of  ablution.  Age  and  empire  appear  to  have  relaxed 
this  narrow  bigotry ;  his  aspiring  genius  disdained  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  power  above  his  own  ;  and  in  his  looser  hours  he  pre¬ 
sumed  (it  is  said)  to  brand  the  prophet  of  Mecca  as  a  robber 
and  impostor.  Yet  the  Sultan  persevered  in  a  decent  reverence 
for  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Koran  ; 2  his  private  indis¬ 
cretion  must  have  been  sacred  from  the  vulgar  ear ;  and  we 
should  suspect  the  credulity  of  strangers  and  sectaries,  so  prone 

1  For  the  character  of  Mahomet  IL  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  either  the  Turks  or 
the  Christians.  The  most  moderate  picture  appears  to  be  drawn  by  Phranza  (L  i. 
c.  83),  whose  resentment  had  cooled  in  age  and  solitude ;  Bee  likewise  Spondanus 
(a.d.  1451,  No.  11),  and  the  continuator  of  Fleury  (tom.  xxii.  p.  552),  the  Elogia  of 
Paulus  Jo  vine  (1.  iii.  p.  164-166),  and  the  Dictionnaire  de  Bayle  (tom.  iii.  p.  272- 
279).  [Op.  Critobulus,  i.  5,  in  MiUler,  Frag.  Hist.  Gr.,  v.  part  2 ;  Zinkeisen,  Gesch. 
des  osmanischen  Seiches,  ii.  468  sqq. ;  Pears,  Destruction  of  the  Greek  Empire,  p.  206 

*  Gantemir  (p.  115),  and  the  mosques  which  he  founded,  attest  his  public  regard 
for  religion.  Mahomet  freely  disputed  with  the  patriarch  Gennadius  on  the  two 
religions  (Spond.  a.d.  1458,  No.  22). 
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to  believe  that  a  mind  which  is  hardened  against  truth  most  be 
armed  with  superior  contempt  for  absurdity  and  error.  Under 
the  tuition  of  the  most  skilful  masters,  Mahomet  advanced  with 
an  early  and  rapid  progress  in  the  paths  of  knowledge ;  and, 
besides  his  native  tongue,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  spoke  or  under¬ 
stood  five  languages,3  the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  the  Chaldsean  or 
Hebrew,  the  Latin,  and  the  Greek.  The  Persian  might,  indeed, 
contribute  to  his  amusement,  and  the  Arabic  to  his  edification  ; 
and  such  studies  are  familiar  to  the  Oriental  youth.  In  the 
intercourse  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  a  conqueror  might  wish  to 
converse  with  the  people  over  whom  he  was  ambitious  to  reign ; 
his  own  praises  in  Latin  poetry 4  or  prose 6  might  find  a  passage 
to  the  royal  ear ;  but  what  use  or  merit  could  recommend  to 
the  statesman  or  the  scholar  the  uncouth  dialect  of  his  Hebrew 
slaves  ?  The  history  and  geography  of  the  world  were  familiar 
to  his  memory  ;  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  the  East,  perhaps  of 
the  West,6  excited  his  emulation ;  his  skill  in  astrology  is  ex¬ 
cused  by  the  folly  of  the  times,  and  supposes  some  rudiments 

*  Quinque  linguae  prater  suam  noverat ;  Gracam,  L&tin&m,  Chald&ioam,  Per- 
si  cam.  The  Latin  translator  of  Phranza  has  dropt  the  Arabic,  which  the  Koran 
must  recommend  to  every  Mnsnlman.  [The  Greek  text  of  Phranza,  i.  82  (p.  95, 
ed.  Bonnl  has  *Apo/3iK^y.  The  historian  Critobulus  (for  whom  see  Appendix  1) 
gives  ns  tne  means  of  criticizing  this  statement  of  Phrantzes.  He  sayB  (i.  5,  2)  that 
Mohammad  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  Arabic  and  Persian  and  had  studied 
Greek  philosophical  works  (Aristotelian  and  Stoic)  that  were  translated  into  those 
languages.  He  repeats  this  statement,  v.  10,  4,  and  describes  the  Sultan  studying 
the  cosmographical  diagrams  of  Ptolemy.  Villoison  (Notices  et  extraits  des  Manu- 
scrits,  vol.  viii.  part  2,  p.  22)  quotes  from  a  description  of  Mohammad  given  by 
Nioolaus  Sagundinus  to  King  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  in  Jan.  1458,  the  statement  that 
the  Sultan  kept  by  him  two  physicians,  one  versed  in  Latin,  the  other  in  Greek ; 
and  they  instructed  him  in  ancient  history.] 

4  Phil  el  ph  us,  by  a  Latin  Ode,  requested  and  obtained  the  liberty  of  his  wife's 
mother  and  sisters  from  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople.  It  was  delivered  into 
the  sultan’s  hands  by  the  envoys  of  the  duke  of  Milan.  Philelphus  himself  was 
suspected  of  a  design  of  retiring  to  Constantinople ;  yet  the  orator  often  sounded 
the  trumpet  of  holy  war  (see  his  Life  by  M.  Lancelot,  in  the  M6moires  de  l'Aoa- 
d6mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  x.  p.  718,  724,  Ac.).  [The  Letter  of  Philelphus  to 
Mohammad,  11th  March,  1454,  is  published  in  his  biography  by  Rosmini  (1805),  voL 
U.  p.  305.] 

6  Robert  Valturio  published  at  Verona,  in  1483,  his  twelve  books,  de  Re  Militari, 
in  which  he  first  mentions  the  use  of  bombs.  By  his  patron  Sigismond  Malatesta, 
prince  of  Rimini,  it  had  been  addressed  with  a  Latin  epistle  to  Mahomet  n. 

6  According  to  Phranza,  he  assiduously  studied  the  lives  and  actions  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  Augustus,  Constantine  and  Theodosius.  I  have  read  somewhere  that 
Plutaroh’s  Lives  were  translated  by  his  orders  into  the  Turkish  language.  If  the 
sultan  himself  understood  Greek,  it  must  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjeots. 
Yet  these  Lives  are  a  school  of  freedom  as  well  as  of  valour.  [Critobulus  (i.  5, 1) 
says  that  Mohammad's  examples  were  Alexander,  Pompey  and  Cesar — *pbs 
'A \4£av8pow  i4pa  #col  Uofirrqtovs  Kcd  Kaioapas  teal  robs  tear9  itcclrovs  &curi\*?s  rc  /col 
trrpamryobs.] 
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of  mathematical  science ;  and  a  profane  taste  for  the  arts  is 
betrayed  in  his  liberal  invitation  and  reward  of  the  painters  of 
Italy.7  But  the  influence  of  religion  and  learning  were  em¬ 
ployed  without  effect  on  his  savage  and  licentious  nature.  I 
will  not  transcribe,  nor  do  I  firmly  believe,  the  stories  of  his 
fourteen  pages,  whose  bellies  were  ripped  open  in  search  of  a 
stolen  melon ;  or  of  the  beauteous  slave,  whose  head  he  severed 
from  her  body,  to  convince  the  Janizaries  that  their  master  was 
not  the  votary  of  love.8  His  Bobriety  is  attested  by  the  silence 
of  the  Turkish  annals,  which  accuse  three,  and  three  only,  of 
the  Ottoman  line  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness.9  But  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  passions  were  at  once  furious  and  inexorable ; 
that  in  the  palace,  as  in  the  field,  a  torrent  of  blood  was  spilt 
on  the  slightest  provocation ;  and  that  the  noblest  of  the  captive 
youth  were  often  dishonoured  by  his  unnatural  lust.  In  the 
Albanian  war,  he  studied  the  lessons,  and  soon  surpassed  the 
example,  of  his  father ;  and  the  conquest  of  two  empires,  twelve 
kingdoms,  and  two  hundred  cities,  a  vain  and  flattering  account, 
is  ascribed  to  his  invincible  sword.  He  was  doubtless  a  soldier, 
and  possibly  a  general ;  Constantinople  has  sealed  his  glory ; 
but,  if  we  compare  the  means,  the  obstacles,  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments,  Mahomet  the  Second  must  blush  to  sustain  a  parallel 
with  Alexander  or  Timonr.  Under  his  command,  the  Ottoman 
forces  were  always  more  numerous  than  their  enemies ;  yet 
their  progress  was  bounded  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Adriatic  ; 
and  his  arms  were  checked  by  Huniades  and  Scanderbeg,  by 
the  Bhodian  knights,  and  by  the  Persian  king. 

HUreicn,  In  the  reign  of  Amurath,  he  twice  tasted  of  royalty,  and 

Peb.  aii.  twice  descended  from  the  throne  ;  his  tender  age  was  incapable 
of  opposing  his  father’s  restoration,  but  never  could  he  forgive 

7  The  famous  Gentile  Bellino,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Venice,  was  dismissed 
with  a  chain  and  oollar  of  gold,  and  a  purge  of  8000  ducats.  With  Voltaire  I  laugh 
at  the  foolish  story  of  a  slave  purposely  beheaded,  to  instruct  the  painter  in  the 
action  of  the  muscles.  [Bellini  painted  a  portrait  of  Mohammad,  which  is  extant. 
It  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Layard.  For  Bellini  at  the  Sultan's 
oourt  (1479-80)  see  L.  Thuasne,  Gentile  Bellini  et  Sultan  Mohammed  II.] 

8  [The  story  is  an  invention,  and  is  likewise  rejected  by  Thuasne  (op.  oii.  p.  68 
sag.),  who  points  out  that  a  similar  story  was  told  about  Parrhasius  (see  the  elder 
Seneca’s  Controversies,  x.  5).] 

9  These  Imperial  drunkards  were  Soliman  L,  Selim  II.,  and  Amurath  IV. 
(Gantemir,  p.  61).  The  sophis  of  Persia  can  produce  a  more  regular  suooession ; 
and  in  the  last  age  our  European  travellers  were  the  witnesses  and  the  companions 
of  their  revels. 
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the  vizirs  who  had  recommended  that  salatary  measure.  His 
naptials  were  celebrated  with  the  daughter  of  a  Turkman  emir ; 
and,  after  a  festival  of  two  months,  he  departed  from  Hadrian- 
ople  with  his  bride  to  reside  in  the  government  of  Magnesia. 
Before  the  end  of  six  weeks,  he  was  recalled  by  a  sudden 
message  from  the  divan,  which  announced  the  decease  of 
Amurath  and  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Janizaries.  His  speed 
and  vigour  commanded  their  obedience ;  he  passed  the  Helle¬ 
spont  with  a  chosen  guard  ;  and,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from 
Hadrianople,  the  vizirs  and  emirs,  the  imams  and  cadhis,  the 
soldiers  and  the  people,  fell  prostrate  before  the  new  sultan. 
They  affected  to  weep,  they  affected  to  rejoice ;  he  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  removed  the 
cause  of  sedition  by  the  death,  the  inevitable  death,  of  his 
infant  brothers.10  The  ambassadors  of  Europe  and  Asia  soon 
appeared  to  congratulate  his  accession,  and  solicit  his  friend¬ 
ship  ;  and  to  all  he  spoke  the  language  of  moderation  and 
peace.  The  confidence  of  the  Greek  emperor  was  revived  by 
the  solemn  oaths  and  fair  assurances  with  which  he  sealed  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty ;  and  a  rich  domain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Strymon  was  assigned  for  the  annual  payment  of  three 
hundred  thousand  aspers,  the  pension  of  an  Ottoman  prince 
who  was  detained  at  his  request  in  the  Byzantine  court.  Yet 
the  neighbours  of  Mahomet  might  tremble  at  the  severity  with 
which  a  youthful  monarch  reformed  the  pomp  of  his  father’s 
household ;  the  expenses  of  luxury  were  applied  to  those  of 
ambition,  and  an  useless  train  of  seven  thousand  falconers  was 
either  dismissed  from  his  service  or  enlisted  in  his  troops.  In 
the  first  summer  of  his  reign,  he  visited  with  an  army  the 
Asiatic  provinces ;  but,  after  humbling  the  pride,  Mahomet 
accepted  the  submission,  of  the  Caramanian,  that  he  might  not 
be  diverted  by  the  smallest  obstacle  from  the  execution  of  his 
great  design.11 

The  Mahometan,  and  more  especially  the  Turkish,  casuists 


10  Calapin,  one  of  iheee  royal  infants,  was  saved  from  his  orael  brother,  and 
baptised  at  Borne  under  the  name  of  Oallistus  Othomannus.  The  emperor 
Frederic  IIL  presented  him  with  an  estate  in  Austria,  where  he  ended  his  life ;  and 
Ouspinian,  who  in  his  yonth  conversed  with  the  aged  prince  at  Vienna,  applauds 
his  piety  and  wisdom  (de  Cnsaribus,  p.  672,  673). 

u  See  the  aooession  of  Mahomet  IL  in  Ducas  (o.  88),  Phransa  (1.  i.  o.  88,  L  ii. 
a  2),  Ghaloondyles  (L  vii.  p.  199  [p.  876,  ed.  Bonn]),  and  Oantemir  (p.  96). 
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Hostile  in¬ 
tentions  of 
Mahomet, 
a.d.  1461 


have  pronounced  that  no  promise  can  bind  the  faithful  against 
the  interest  and  duty  of  their  religion ;  and  that  the  sultan 
may  abrogate  his  own  treaties  and  those  of  his  predecessors. 
The  justice  and  magnanimity  of  Amurath  had  scorned  this 
immoral  privilege ;  but  his  son,  though  the  proudest  of  men, 
could  stoop  from  ambition  to  the  basest  arts  of  dissimulation 
and  deceit.  Peace  was  on  his  lips,  while  war  was  in  his  heart : 
he  incessantly  sighed  for  the  possession  of  Constantinople ;  and 
the  Greeks,  by  their  own  indiscretion,  afforded  the  first  pretence 
of  the  fatal  rupture.12  Instead  of  labouring  to  be  forgotten,  their 
ambassadors  pursued  his  camp,  to  demand  the  payment  and  even 
the  increase  of  their  annual  stipend :  the  divan  was  importuned 
by  their  complaints,  and  the  vizir,  a  secret  friend  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  was  constrained  to  deliver  the  sense  of  his  brethren. 
“  Te  foolish  and  miserable  Bomans,”  said  Calil,  “  we  know  your 
devices,  and  ye  are  ignorant  of  your  own  danger !  the  scrupu¬ 
lous  Amurath  is  no  more ;  his  throne  is  occupied  by  a  young 
conqueror,  whom  no  laws  can  bind  and  no  obstacles  can  resist ; 
and,  if  you  escape  from  his  hands,  give  praise  to  the  divine 
clemency,  which  yet  delays  the  chastisement  of  your  sins.  Why 
do  ye  seek  to  affright  us  by  vain  and  indirect  menaces?  Release 
the  fugitive  Orchan,  crown  him  sultan  of  Romania ;  call  the 
Hungarians  from  beyond  the  Danube;  arm  against  us  the 
nations  of  the  West ;  and  be  assured  that  you  will  only  provoke 
and  precipitate  your  ruin.”  But,  if  the  fears  of  the  ambassadors 


**  Before  I  enter  on  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  I  shall  observe  that,  except  the 
short  hints  of  Cantemir  and  Leonolavins,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
Turkish  aoooont  of  this  conquest ;  snoh  an  acoount  as  we  possess  of  the  siege  of 
Rhodes  by  Soliman  II.  (Mdmoires  de  l’Aoad&nie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxvi.  p. 
723-769).  I  must  therefore  depend  on  the  Qreeks,  whose  prejudices,  in  some 
degree,  are  subdued  by  their  distress.  Our  standard  texts  are  those  of  Dnoas 
(o.  34-42),  Phranza  (1.  iii.  o.  7-20),  Chaloondyles  (L  viii.  p.  201-214  [p.  380  sjg., 
ed.  Bonn]),  and  Leonardos  Chiensis  (Historia  C.  P.  a  Turoo  expugnatse,  Norim- 
berghe,  1544,  in  4to,  20  leaves  [more  accessible  in  Ressner's  Epistoto  Turcica,  i. 
p.  118  sqq.,  or  in  the  Chronioa  Turcica  of  Lonioerus,  i.  p.  315  sqg.]).  The  last  of 
these  narratives  is  the  earliest  in  date,  sinoe  it  was  composed  in  the  isle  of  Chios, 
the  16th  of  August,  1453,  only  seventy-nine  days  after  the  Iobs  of  the  oity,  and  in 
the  first  oonfusion  of  ideas  and  passions.  Some  hints  may  be  added  from  an 
epistle  of  Cardinal  Isidore  (in  Farragine  Rerum  Turcioarum,  ad  caloem  Ghal- 
eondyl.  Clauseri,  Basil,  1556  [and  in  Reusner’s  Epistole  Turoioa,  i.  104])  to 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  and  a  tract  of  Theodosius  Zygomata,  whioh  he  addressed, 
in  the  year  1681,  to  Martin  Crusius  (Turoo-Onecia,  1.  i.  p.  74-98,  Basil, 
1684).  The  various  facts  and  materials  are  briefly  though  criticaliy  reviewed  by 
Spondanns  (a. d.  1468,  No.  1-27).  The  hearsay-relations  of  Monstrelet  and 
the  distant  Latins,  I  shall  take  leave  to  disregard.  [See  for  other  authorities 
Appendix  8.] 
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were  alarmed  by  the  stem  language  of  the  vizir,  they  were 
soothed  by  the  courteous  audience  and  friendly  speeches  of  the 
Ottoman  prince ;  and  Mahomet  assured  them  that  on  his  return 
to  Hadrianople  he  would  redress  the  grievances,  and  consult  the 
true  interests,  of  the  Greeks.  No  sooner  had  he  repassed  the 
Hellespont  than  he  issued  a  mandate  to  suppress  their  pension 
and  to  expel  their  officers  from  the  banks  of  the  Strymon :  in 
this  measure  he  betrayed  an  hostile  mind ;  and  the  second  order 
announced,  and  in  some  degree  commenced,  the  siege  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  In  the  narrow  pass  of  the  Bosphorus,  an  Asiatic 
fortress  had  formerly  been  raised  by  his  grandfather:  in  the 
opposite  situation,  on  the  European  side,  he  resolved  to  erect 
a  more  formidable  castle ;  and  a  thousand  masons  were  com¬ 
manded  to  assemble  in  the  spring,  on  a  spot  named  Asomaton, 
about  five  miles  from  the  Greek  metropolis.1*  Persuasion  is  the  [March  an 
resource  of  the  feeble ;  and  the  feeble  can  seldom  persuade : 
the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  attempted,  without  success,  to 
divert  Mahomet  from  the  execution  of  his  design.  They  repre¬ 
sented,  that  his  grandfather  had  solicited  the  permission  of 
Manuel  to  build  a  castle  on  his  own  territories ;  but  that  this 
double  fortification,  which  would  command  the  strait,  could 
only  tend  to  violate  the  alliance  of  the  nations,  to  intercept  the 
Latins  who  traded  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  perhaps  to  annihilate 
the  subsistence  of  the  city.  “  I  form  no  enterprise,”  replied  the 
perfidious  sultan,  “  against  the  city ;  but  the  empire  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  is  measured  by  her  walls.  Have  you  forgot  the 
distress  to  which  my  father  was  reduced,  when  you  formed  a 
league  with  the  Hungarians ;  when  they  invaded  our  country  by 
land,  and  the  Hellespont  was  occupied  by  the  French  galleys  ? 
Amurath  was  compelled  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus ; 
and  your  strength  was  not  equal  to  your  malevolence.  I  was 
then  a  child  at  Hadrianople ;  the  Moslems  trembled ;  and  for  a 

“The  situation  of  the  fortress,  and  the  topography  of  the  Bosphorus,  are  best 
learned  from  Peter  Gyllius  (de  Bosphoro  Thraoio,  1.  ii.  o.  18  [cp.  p.  169]),  Lenn- 
olavios  (Pandect,  p.  445),  and  Toumefort  (Voyage  dans  le  Levant,  tom.  ii.  lettre 
xv.  p.  443,  444) ;  bnt  I  most  regret  the  map  or  plan  whioh  Tonmefort  sent  to  the 
French  minister  of  the  marine.  The  reader  may  tom  back  to  Chap.  rvii.  [vol.  ii.] 
of  this  history.  [The  bnilding  of  the  fortress  is  well  described  by  Critobulne,  i.  10 
and  11  (p.  59-82).  The  plaoe  is  now  oalled  Bomili  Hissari,  Castle  of  Romelia. 

The  village  of  Asomaton  is  the  modem  Araaut  kiol,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Bebek. 

Compare  Mordtmann,  Belagerong  and  Eroberung  Constantinopels,  p.  17, 18 ;  Pas- 
pates,  UoXtopicla  ml  tomtit  rtjt  Kwjt.,  p.  78  »qq. ;  Pears,  Destruction  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  p.  164.] 
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while  the  Oabowra 14  insulted  our  disgrace.  But,  when  my  father 
had  triumphed  in  the  field  of  Warns,  he  vowed  to  erect  a  fort 
on  the  western  shore,  and  that  vow  it  is  my  duty  to  accomplish. 
Have  ye  the  right,  have  ye  the  power,  to  control  my  actions  on  my 
own  ground  ?  For  that  ground  is  my  own :  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus,  Asia  is  inhabited  by  the  Turks,  and  Europe  is 
deserted  by  the  Romans.  Return,  and  inform  your  king  that 
the  present  Ottoman  is  far  different  from  his  predecessors ;  that 
Ate  resolutions  surpass  their  wishes ;  and  that  he  performs  more 
than  they  could  resolve.  Return  in  safety ;  but  the  next  who 
delivers  a  similar  message  may  expect  to  be  flayed  alive.”  After 
this  declaration,  Constantine,  the  first  of  the  Greeks  in  spirit  as 
in  rank,14  had  determined  to  on  sheath  the  sword,  and  to  resist 
the  approach  and  establishment  of  the  Turks  on  the  Bosphorus. 
He  was  disarmed  by  the  advice  of  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
ministers,  who  recommended  a  system  less  generous,  and  even 
less  prudent,  than  his  own,  to  approve  their  patience  and  long- 
suffering,  to  brand  the  Ottoman  with  the  name  and  guilt  of  an 
aggressor,  and  to  depend  on  chance  and  time  for  their  own  safety 
and  the  destruction  of  a  fort  which  could  not  be  long  maintained 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  and  populous  city.  Amidst  hope 
and  fear,  the  fears  of  the  wise  and  the  hopes  of  the  credulous, 
the  winter  rolled  away ;  the  proper  business  of  each  man,  and 
each  hour,  was  postponed;  and  the  Greeks  shut  their  eyes 
against  the  impending  danger,  till  the  arrival  of  the  spring  and 
the  sultan  decided  the  assurance  of  their  ruin. 


He  builds  a 
fortress  on 
the  Bos¬ 
phorus, 
a.d.  1460, 
March 


Of  a  master  who  never  forgives,  the  orders  are  seldom  dis¬ 
obeyed.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  the  appointed  spot  of 
Asomaton  was  covered  with  an  active  swarm  of  Turkish  artifi¬ 
cers;  and  the  materials  by  sea  and  land  were  diligently  trans¬ 


ported  from  Europe  and  Asia.14  The  lime  had  been  burnt  in 


14  The  opprobrions  name  whioh  the  Turks  bestow  on  the  Infidels  is  expressed 
Kofiovo  by  Ducas,  and  Giaour  by  Leundavius  and  the  modems.  The  former  term 
is  derived  by  Ducange  (Gloss.  Grnc.  tom.  i.  p.  530)  from  Ka&ovpoy,  in  vulgar  Greek  a 
tortoise,  as  denouncing  a  retrograde  motion  from  the  faith.  But,  alas !  Gabour  is 
no  more  than  Gheber ,  whioh  was  transferred  from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  lan» 
guage,  from  the  worshippero  of  fire  to  those  of  the  oruoifix  (d’Herbelot,  Bibliok 
Orient,  p.  375). 

10  Phranza  does  justice  to  his  master’s  sense  and  oourage :  Calliditatem  hominis 
non  ignorans  Imperator  prior  arma  movers  oonstituit,  and  stigmatizes  the  folly  of 
the  cum  sacri  turn  profani  prooeres,  whioh  he  had  heard,  amen  tea  spe  vanA  pasoi. 
Duoas  was  not  a  privy  counsellor. 

10  Instead  of  this  clear  and  consistent  aooount,  the  Turkish  Annals  (Cantemlr, 
p.  97)  revived  the  foolish  tale  of  the  ox’s  hide,  and  Dido’s  stratagem  in  the  founds- 
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Cafcaphrygia ;  the  timber  was  cat  down  in  the  woods  of  Heradea 
and  Nicomedia ;  and  the  stones  were  dog  from  the  Anatolian 
quarries.  Each  of  the  thousand  masons  was  assisted  by  two 
workmen ;  and  a  measure  of  two  cubits  was  marked  for  their 
daily  task.  The  fortress17  was  built  in  a  triangular  form ;  each 
angle  was  flanked  by  a  strong  and  massy  tower ;  one  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hill,  two  along  the  sea-shore ;  a  thickness  of 
twenty-two  feet  was  assigned  for  the  walls,  thirty  for  the 
towers ;  and  the  whole  building  was  covered  with  a  solid  plat¬ 
form  of  lead.  Mahomet  himself  pressed  and  directed  the  work 
with  indefatigable  ardour;  his  three  vizirs  claimed  the  honour 
of  finishing  their  respective  towers ;  the  zeal  of  the  cadhis  emu¬ 
lated  that  of  the  Janizaries ;  the  meanest  labour  was  ennobled 
by  the  service  of  God  and  the  sultan ;  and  the  diligence  of  the 
multitude  was  quickened  by  the  eye  of  a  despot,  whose  smile 
was  the  hope  of  fortune,  and  whose  frown  was  the  messenger  of 
death.  The  Greek  emperor  beheld  with  terror  the  irresistible 
progress  of  the  work  ;  and  vainly  strove,  by  flattery  and  gifts, 
to  assuage  an  implacable  foe,  who  sought,  and  secretly  fomented, 
the  slightest  occasion  of  a  quarrel.  8uch  occasions  must  soon 
and  inevitably  be  found.  The  ruins  of  stately  churches,  and  even 
the  marble  columns  which  had  been  consecrated  to  St.  Michael 
the  archangel,  were  employed  without  scruple  by  the  profane 
and  rapacious  Moslems ;  and  some  Christians,  who  presumed  to 
oppose  the  removal,  received  from  their  hands  the  crown  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  Constantine  had  solicited  a  Turkish  guard  to  protect 
the  fields  and  harvests  of  his  subjects :  the  guard  was  fixed ;  but 
their  first  order  was  to  allow  free  pasture  to  the  mules  and 
horses  of  the  camp,  and  to  defend  their  brethren  if  they  should 
be  molested  by  the  natives.  The  retinue  of  an  Ottoman  chief 
had  left  their  horses  to  pass  the  night  among  the  ripe  com :  the 
damage  was  felt ;  the  insult  was  resented ;  and  several  of  both 

tion  of  Carthage.  These  annals  (unless  we  are  swayed  by  an  anttohrlstian  prejndioe) 
are  far  less  valuable  than  the  Greek  historians. 

17  In  the  dimensions  of  this  fortress,  the  old  castle  of  Europe,  Phransa  does  not 
exactly  agree  with  Chaloondyles,  whose  description  has  been  verified  on  the  spot 
by  his  editor  Leunolavius.  [Phrantzes  (p.  234)  gives  the  breadth  of  the  towers  as 
35  feet,  and  this  nearly  agrees  with  Oritobulus  (1.  11,  4)  who  Bays  “  12  cubits,” 

24  feet.  Ghaloondyles  says  22  feet,  and  Duoas  “  80  spans,”  i.e.,  22£  feet.  Ori- 
tobulits  alone  gives  the  height  of  the  wall,  100  feet,  and  ados  that  in  size  the  fortress 
resembled  not  a  fortress  but  a  little  town  (woKlxrvb  The  fort  was  completed  in 
August] 
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The  Turk¬ 
ish  war, 
June; 


Sept.  1 


TThe  ship 
of  Antonio 
Rizzo. 
Nov.  96] 


a.d.  1458, 
Jan.  17 


nations  were  slain  in  a  tumultuous  conflict.  Mahomet  listened 
with  joy  to  the  complaint ;  and  a  detachment  was  commanded 
to  exterminate  the  guilty  village :  the  guilty  had  fled ;  but  forty 
innocent  and  unsuspecting  reapers  were  massacred  by  the  sol¬ 
diers.  Till  this  provocation,  Constantinople  had  been  open  to 
the  visits  of  commerce  and  curiosity:  on  the  first  alarm,  the 
gates  were  shut ;  but  the  emperor,  still  anxious  for  peace,  re¬ 
leased  on  the  third  day  his  Turkish  captives,18  and  expressed,  in 
a  last  message,  the  firm  resignation  of  a  Christian  and  a  soldier. 
“Since  neither  oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor  submission,  can  secure 
peace,  pursue,”  said  he  to  Mahomet,  “your  impious  warfare. 
My  trust  is  in  God  alone :  if  it  should  please  him  to  mollify 
your  heart,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  happy  change ;  if  he  delivers 
the  city  into  your  hands,  I  submit  without  a  murmur  to  his 
holy  will.  But,  until  the  Judge  of  the  earth  shall  pronounce 
between  us,  it  is  my  duty  to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  my 
people.”  The  sultan’s  answer  was  hostile  and  decisive;  his 
fortifications  were  completed;  and  before  his  departure  for 
Hadrianople  he  stationed  a  vigilant  Aga  and  four  hundred  Jani¬ 
zaries  to  levy  a  tribute  of  the  ships  of  every  nation  that  should 
pass  within  the  reach  of  their  cannon.  A  Venetian  vessel,  re¬ 
fusing  obedience  to  the  new  lords  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  sunk 
with  a  single  bullet.  The  master  and  thirty  sailors  escaped  in 
the  boat ;  but  they  were  dragged  in  chainB  to  the  Porte ;  the 
chief  was  impaled;  his  companions  were  beheaded;  and  the 
historian  Ducas 19  beheld,  at  Demotica,  their  bodies  exposed  to 
the  wild  beasts.  The  siege  of  Constantinople  was  deferred  till 
the  ensuing  spring ;  but  an  Ottoman  army  marched  into  the 
Morea  to  divert  the  force  of  the  brothers  of  Constantine.  At 
this  sera  of  calamity,  one  of  these  princes,  the  despot  Thomas, 
was  blessed  or  afflicted  with  the  birth  of  a  son,  “  the  last 
heir,”  says  the  plaintive  Phranza,  “of  the  last  spark  of  the 
Roman  empire”. 20 

18  Among  these  were  some  pages  of  Mahomet,  so  oonsoions  of  his  inexorable 
rigour  that  they  begged  to  lose  their  heads  in  the  oity  unless  they  could  return 
before  sunBet. 

19  Ducas,  o.  35.  Phranza  (L  iii.  o.  8),  who  had  sailed  in  his  vessel,  commemorates 
the  Venetian  pilot  as  a  martyr.  [Cp.  Niocoi6  Barbaro,  p.  2  (ed.  Cornet).  Other 
Venetian  vessels  were  more  successful.] 

90  Auotum  est  Palaaologorum  genus,  et  Imperii  successor,  parvaque  Bomanonxm 
scintilla  heres  natus,  Andreas,  &o.  (Phranza,  L  iii.  o.  7).  The  strong  expression 
was  inspired  by  his  feelings. 
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The  Greeks  and  the  Turks  passed  an  anxious  and  sleepless  Prew^ 
winter :  the  former  were  kept  awake  by  their  fears,  the  latter the»i<*e 
by  their  hopes ;  both  by  the  preparations  of  defence  and  attack ; 
and  the  two  emperors,  who  had  the  most  to  lose  or  to  gain,  mkuSop-  ' 
were  the  most  deeply  affected  by  the  national  sentiment.  In  ad^iam. 
Mahomet,  that  sentiment  was  inflamed  by  the  ardour  of  his 
youth  and  temper:  he  amused  his  leisure  with  building  at 
Hadrianople 21  the  lofty  palace  of  Jehan  Numa  (the  watch-tower 
of  the  world) ;  but  his  serious  thoughts  were  irrevocably  bent 
on  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Cesar.  At  the  dead  of  night, 
about  the  second  watch,  he  started  from  his  bed,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  instant  attendance  of  his  prime  vizir.  The  mes¬ 
sage,  the  hour,  the  prince,  and  his  own  situation  alarmed  the 
guilty  conscience  of  Calil  Basha,  who  had  possessed  the  confi-  gwu  ] 
dence,  and  advised  the  restoration,  of  Amurath.  On  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  son,  the  vizir  was  confirmed  in  his  office  and  the 
appearances  of  favour ;  but  the  veteran  statesman  was  not  in¬ 
sensible  that  he  trod  on  a  thin  and  slippery  ice,  which  might 
break  under  his  footsteps  and  plunge  him  in  the  abyss.  His 
friendship  for  the  Christians,  which  might  be  innocent  under 
the  late  reign,  had  stigmatized  him  with  the  name  of  Gabour 
Ortachi,  or  foster  brother  of  the  infidels;22  and  his  avarice 
entertained  a  venal  and  treasonable  correspondence,  which  was 
detected  and  punished  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  On 
receiving  the  royal  mandate,  he  embraced,  perhaps  for  the  last 
time,  his  wife  and  children ;  filled  up  a  cup  with  pieces  of  gold, 
hastened  to  the  palace,  adored  the  sultan,  and  offered,  accord¬ 
ing  to-the  Oriental  custom,  the  slight  tribute  of  his  duty  and 
gratitude.23  “  It  is  not  my  wish,”  said  Mahomet,  “  to  resume 
my  gifts,  but  rather  to  heap  and  multiply  them  on  thy  head. 

In  my  tom,  I  ask  a  present  far  more  valuable  and  important, — 
Constantinople."  As  soon  as  the  vizir  had  recovered  from  his 

uGantemir,  p.  97,  98.  The  saltan  was  either  doubtful  of  his  conquest  or 
ignorant  of  the  superior  merits  of  Constantinople.  A  city  or  a  kingdom  may 
sometimes  be  ruined  by  the  Imperial  fortune  of  their  sovereign. 

n  Zurrpofos,  by  the  president  Cousin,  is  translated  p&re  nourrioier,  most  correctly 
indeed  from  the  Latin  version ;  but  in  his  haste  he  has  overlooked  the  note  by  which 
Ismael  Boillaud  (ad  Duoam,  o.  35)  acknowledges  and  rectifies  his  own  error. 

n  The  Oriental  custom  of  never  appearing  without  gifts  before  a  sovereign  or  a 
superior  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  seems  analogous  with  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  still 
more  ancient  and  universal.  See  the  examples  of  such  Persian  gifts,  Lilian,  Hist. 

Var.  1.  i.  c.  31-33. 
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The  great 
cannon  of 
Mahomet 


rUrban] 


surprise,  (<  The  same  God,"  said  he,  “  who  has  already  given 
thee  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire,  will  not  deny  the 
remnant,  and  the  capital.  His  providence  and  thy  power  assure 
thy  snocess ;  and  myself,  with  the  rest  of  thy  faithful  slaves, 
will  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes."  “  Lala  ”  *  (or  preceptor), 
continued  the  sultan,  “  do  you  see  this  pillow  ?  all  the  night, 
in  my  agitation,  I  have  pulled  it  on  one  side  and  the  other ;  I 
have  risen  from  my  bed,  again  have  I  lain  down ;  yet  sleep  has 
not  visited  these  weary  eyes.  Beware  of  the  gold  and  silver  of 
the  Romans ;  in  arms  we  are  superior ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
God,  and  the  prayers  of  the  prophet,  we  shall  speedily  become 
masters  of  Constantinople."  To  sound  the  disposition  of  his 
soldiers,  he  often  wandered  through  the  streets  alone  and  in 
disguise ;  and  it  was  fatal  to  discover  the  sultan,  when  he 
wished  to  escape  from  the  vulgar  eye.  His  hours  were  spent 
in  delineating  the  plan  of  the  hostile  city ;  in  debating  with 
his  generals  and  engineers,  on  what  spot  he  should  erect  his 
batteries  ;  on  which  side  he  should  assault  the  walls ;  where  he 
should  spring  his  mines ;  to  what  place  he  should  apply  his 
scaling-ladders ;  and  the  exercises  of  the  day  repeated  and 
proved  the  lucubrations  of  the  night. 

Among  the  implements  of  destruction, he  studied  with  peculiar 
care  the  recent  and  tremendous  discovery  of  the  Latins ;  and  his 
artillery  surpassed  whatever  had  yet  appeared  in  the  world.  A 
founder  of  cannon,  a  Dane  or  Hungarian,1 •  who  had  been  almost 
starved  in  the  Greek  service,  deserted  to  the  Moslems,  and  was 
liberally  entertained  by  the  Turkish  sultan.  Mahomet  was 
satisfied  with  the  answer  to  his  first  question,  which  he  eagerly 
pressed  on  the  artist.  “  Am  I  able  to  cast  a  cannon  capable  of 
throwing  a  stone  or  ball  of  sufficient  Bize  to  batter  the  walls  of 
Constantinople?  I  am  not  ignorant  of  their  strength,  but, 
were  they  more  solid  than  those  of  Babylon,  I  could  oppose  an 
engine  of  superior  power ;  the  position  and  management  of  that 

94  The  Lala  of  the  Turks  (Cantemir,  p.  84)  and  the  Tata  of  the  Greeks  (Daeas, 
o.  85)  are  derived  from  the  natural  language  of  children ;  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  all  suoh  primitive  words  which  denote  their  parents  are  the  simple  repetition 
of  one  syllable,  composed  of  a  labial  or  dental  consonant  and  an  open  vowel  (dee 
Brasses,  M4chanisme  des  Langues,  tom.  i.  p.  281-247). 

95  [Orban  fOp/Sortfo)  was  a  Hungarian ;  no  authority  says  that  he  was  a  Dane. 
Gibbon  has  mistaken  the  phrase  of  Ghalcondyles  who  pedantically  describee  him  ae 
a  “  Dacian”  (A <4),  p.  885,  ed.  Bonn.  ry\*&oki(rrfis  is  the  word  Ohaloondyles  uses 
for  a  “  gunner  ”.  Strictly  Orban  was  a  nt\§$o\owoUs^ 
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engine  most  be  left  to  your  engineers.”  On  this  assurance,  a 
foundry  was  established  in  Hadrianople:  the  metal  was  pre¬ 
pared  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  Urban  produced  a  piece 
of  brass  ordnance  of  stupendous  and  almost  incredible  magni¬ 
tude  ;  a  measure  of  twelve  palms  is  assigned  to  the  bore ;  and 
the  stone  bullet  weighed  above  six  hundred  pounds.*1  A  vacant 
place  before  the  new  palace  was  chosen  for  the  first  experiment ; 
but,  to  prevent  the  sudden  and  mischievous  effects  of  astonish¬ 
ment  and  fear,  a  proclamation  was  issued  that  the  cannon  would 
be  discharged  the  ensuing  day.  The  explosion  was  felt  or  heard 
in  the  circuit  of  an  hundred  furlongs :  the  ball,  by  the  force  of 
gunpowder,  was  driven  above  a  mile ;  and  on  the  spot  where  it 
fell,  it  buried  itself  a  fathom  deep  in  the  ground.  For  the  con- [The  great 
veyance  of  this  destructive  engine,*7  a  frame  or  carriage  of  thirty  SESm*®- 
waggons  was  linked  together  and  drawn  along  by  a  team  of  sixty  Febnwr^. 
oxen ;  two  hundred  men  on  both  sides  were  stationed  to  poise  A  D' 
and  support  the  rolling  weight ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  workmen 
marched  before  to  smooth  the  way  and  repair  the  bridges ;  and 
near  two  months  were  employed  in  a  laborious  journey  of  one  [Arrival, 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  A  lively 28  philosopher  derides,  on  this  uarch] 
occasion,  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks,  and  observes,  with  much 
reason,  that  we  should  always  distrust  the  exaggerations  of  a 
vanquished  people.  He  calculates  that  a  ball,  even  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  would  require  a  charge  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  powder ;  and  that  the  stroke  would  be  feeble  and 
impotent,  since  not  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  mass  could  be  inflamed 
at  the  same  moment.  A  stranger  as  I  am  to  the  act  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  I  can  discern  that  the  modern  improvements  of  artillery 
prefer  the  number  of  pieces  to  the  weight  of  metal ;  the  quick- 

*  The  Attic  talent  weighed  about  sixty  minae,  or  avoirdupois  pounds  (see  Hooper 
on  Ancient  Weights,  Measures,  do.) ;  but  among  the  modern  Greeks  tnat  classic 
appellation  was  extended  to  a  weight  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  (Ducange,  rdXayroy).  Leonardus  Chiensis  measured  the  ball  or  stone 
of  the  second  oannon  :  Lapidem,  qui  p&lmis  undecim  ex  meis  ambibat  in  gyro.  [The 
jtalma,  or  span,  being  reckoned  at  8  inches,  it  is  calculated  that  the  ball  would  have 
weighed  1456  lb.  avoirdupois.  Mordtmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  86.  Oritobulus,  i.  29,  de¬ 
scribes  another  enormous  cannon.] 

97  [According  to  Zorzo  Dolfin,  Assedio  e  press  di  Cpli,  §  16  (Paspates,  op.  cit . 
p.  120  n.)  the  cannon  was  conveyed  in  pieces.'} 

38  See  Voltaire  (Hist.  G4n6rale,  c.  xoi.  p.  294,  295).  He  was  ambitious  of  uni¬ 
versal  monarchy ;  and  the  poet  frequently  aspires  to  the  name  and  style  of  an 
Mtronomer,  a  chemist,  do.  [Mordtmann  (loc.  cit.)  sayB  that  stone  balls,  measur¬ 
ing  from  72  to  88  inohes  round,  have  been  found  in  the  Arsenal,  in  the  walls  of 
Galata,  and  elsewhere.] 
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ness  of  the  fire  to  the  sound,  or  even  the  consequence,  of  a  single 
explosion.  Yet  I  dare  not  reject  the  positive  and  unanimous 
evidence  of  contemporary  writers ;  nor  can  it  seem  improbable 
that  the  first  artists,  in  their  rude  and  ambitious  efforts,  should 
have  transgressed  the  standard  of  moderation.  A  Turkish 
cannon,  more  enormous  than  that  of  Mahomet,  still  guards  the 
entrance  of  the  Dardanelles ;  and,  if  the  use  be  inconvenient,  it 
has  been  found  on  a  late  trial  that  the  effect  was  far  from  con¬ 
temptible.  A  stone  bullet  of  eleven  hundred  pounds  weight  was 
once  discharged  with  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  powder; 
at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  yards,  it  shivered  into  three  rocky 
fragments,  traversed  the  strait,  and,  leaving  the  waters  in  a 
foam,  again  rose  and  bounded  against  the  opposite  hill.* 

While  Mahomet  threatened  the  capital  of  the  East,  the  Greek 
emperor  implored  with  fervent  prayers  the  assistance  of  earth 
Mahomet  and  heaven.  But  the  invisible  powers  were  deaf  to  his  supplica- 
theSjege  tions ;  and  Christendom  beheld  with  indifference  the  fall  of  Con- 
etantt-  stantinople,  while  she  derived  at  least  some  promise  of  supply 
1463,  April's  from  the  jealous  and  temporal  policy  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt. 
Some  states  were  too  weak,  and  others  too  remote ;  by  some 
the  danger  was  considered  as  imaginary,  by  others  as  inevitable : 
the  Western  princes  were  involved  in  their  endless  and  domestic 
quarrels  ;  and  the  Roman  pontiff  was  exasperated  by  the  false¬ 
hood  or  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks.  Instead  of  employing  in  their 
favour  the  arms  and  treasures  of  Italy,  Nicholas  the  Fifth  had 
foretold  their  approaching  ruin  ;  and  his  honour  was  engaged  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  prophecy.  Perhaps  he  was  softened 
by  the  last  extremity  of  their  distress ;  but  his  compassion  was 
tardy ;  his  efforts  were  faint  and  unavailing ;  and  Constantinople 
had  fallen,  before  the  squadrons  of  Genoa  and  Venice  could  sail 
from  their  harbours.*  Even  the  princes  of  the  Morea  and  of 
the  Greek  islands  affected  a  cold  neutrality  :  the  Genoese 
colony  of  Galata  negotiated  a  private  treaty ;  and  the  sultan 
indulged  them  in  the  delusive  hope  that  by  his  clemency  they 

99  The  Baron  de  Tott  (tom.  iii.  p.  85-89),  who  fortified  the  Dardanelles  against 
the  BoBsians,  describee  in  a  lively,  and  even  oomio,  strain  his  own  prowess  and  the 
consternation  of  the  Tnrks.  But  that  adventurous  traveller  does  not  *  possess  the 
art  of  gaining  our  oonfidenoe. 

*°  Non  audivit,  indignum  duoens,  Bays  the  honest  Antoninus ;  but,  as  the  Boman 
court  was  afterwards  grieved  and  ashamed,  we  find  the  more  oourtly  expression  of 
Platina,  in  animo  fuisse  pontifioi  juvare  Greeoos,  and  the  positive  assertion  of  JSneas 
Sylvius,  struotam  olassem,  Ac.  (Spond.  a.d.  1453,  No.  3). 
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might  survive  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  A  plebeian  crowd,  and 
some  Byzantine  nobles,  basely  withdrew  from  the  danger  of 
their  country  ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  rich  denied  the  emperor, 
and  reserved  for  the  Turks,  the  secret  treasures  which  might 
have  raised  in  their  defence  whole  armies  of  mercenaries.11  The 
indigent  and  solitary  prince  prepared,  however,  to  sustain  his 
formidable  adversary ;  but,  if  his  courage  were  equal  to  the  peril, 
his  strength  was  inadequate  to  the  contest.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  spring,  the  Turkish  vanguard  swept  the  towns  and  villages 
as  far  as  the  gates  of  Constantinople  :  submission  was  spared  and 
protected  ;  whatever  presumed  to  resist  was  exterminated  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  Greek  places  on  the  Black  Sea,  Mesembria,  ntissivri, 
Acheloum,  and  Bizon,  surrendered  on  the  first  summons ;  Sely-  vuai 
bria  alone  82  deserved  the  honours  of  a  siege  or  blockade ;  and  the 1 
bold  inhabitants,  while  they  were  invested  by  land,  launched* 
their  boats,  pillaged  the  opposite  coast  of  Cyzicus,  and  sold  their 
captives  in  the  public  market.  But  on  the  approach  of  Mahomet 
himself  all  was  silent  and  prostrate  ;  he  first  halted  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles;  and  from  thence  advancing  in  battle- 
array  planted  before  the  gate  of  St.  Romanos  the  Imperial 
standard  ;  and,  on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  formed  the  memorable 
siege  of  Constantinople. 

The  troops  of  Asia  and  Europe  extended  on  the  right  and  left  Forces  of 
from  the  Propontis  to  the  harbour ;  the  Janizaries  in  the  front*™  ”r  ’* 
were  stationed  before  the  sultan’s  tent ;  the  Ottoman  line  was 
covered  by  a  deep  entrenchment ;  and  a  subordinate  army  in¬ 
closed  the  suburb  of  Galata,  and  watched  the  doubtful  faith  of 
the  Genoese.  The  inquisitive  Philelphus,  whoresided  in  Greece 
about  thirty  years  before  the  siege,  is  confident  that  all  the 
Turkish  forces,  of  any  name  or  value,  could  not  exceed  the 
number  of  sixty  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot ;  and 

n  Antonin,  in  Prooem. — Epist.  Cardinal.  Isidor.  apnd  Spondannm ;  and  Dr. 

Johnson,  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  has  happily  seised  this  oharaoteristio  oirotun- 
stanoe : — 

The  groaning  Greeks  dig  np  the  golden  caverns, 

The  aoonmniated  wealth  of  hoarding  ages ; 

That  wealth  whioh,  granted  to  their  weeping  prince, 

Had  rang'd  embattled  nations  at  their  gates. 

**  [The  Tower  ol  St.  Stephen,  on  the  sea  of  Marmora,  two  houm  from  the  eity,  was 
also  stormed  and  the  garrison  beheaded.  Critobnlns  (i.  321  mentions  that  Moham¬ 
mad  himself,  after  his  arrival,  stormed  the  forts  of  Stndion  and  Therapeion ;  the 
latter  is  Therapia  on  the  Bosphorus.  He  also  sent  his  admiral  Paltogles  to  capture 
the  fort  of  the  Prinoe’s  island  (*6. 83),  for  whioh  see  Peara,  op.  oil.  p.  258.  These  facts 
are  reoorded  by  Oritobulus  alone.] 
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he  upbraids  the  pusillanimity  of  the  nations  who  had  tamely 
yielded  to  a  handful  of  barbarians.  Such,  indeed,  might  be  the 
regular  establishment  of  the  Capiculi,**  the  troops  of  the  Porte 
who  marched  with  the  prince  and  were  paid  from  his  royal 
treasury.  But  the  bashaws,  in  their  respective  governments, 
maintained  or  levied  a  provincial  militia ;  many  lands  were  held 
by  a  military  tenure ;  many  volunteers  were  attracted  by  the 
hope  of  spoil ;  and  the  sound  of  the  holy  trumpet  invited  a 
swarm  of  hungry  and  fearless  fanatics,  who  might  contribute  at 
least  to  multiply  the  terrors,  and  in  a  first  attack  to  blunt  the 
swords,  of  the  Christians.  The  whole  mass  of  the  Turkish 
powers  is  magnified  by  Ducas,  Chalcondyles,  and  Leonard  of 
Chios,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men  ; 
but  Phranza  was  a  less  remote  and  more  accurate  judge  ;  and 
his  precise  definition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
does  not  exceed  the  measure  of  experience  and  probability.*4 
The  navy  of  the  besiegers  was  less  formidable :  the  Propontis 
was  overspread  with  three  hundred  and  twenty  sail;  but  of 
these  no  more  than  eighteen  could  be  rated  as  galleys  of  war ; 
and  the  far  greater  part  must  be  degraded  to  the  condition  of 

ssThe  palatine  troops  are  styled  Capiculi ,  the  provincials,  Seratculi :  and 
most  of  the  names  and  institutions  of  the  Turkish  militia  existed  before  the  Canon 
Nameh  of  SolimanLL,from  which,  and  his  own  experience,  Count  Marsigli  has  com¬ 
posed  his  Military  State  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  [Mohammad  pitched  his  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  hill  of  Maltepe,  a  short  distance  from  the  middle  part  of  the  land 
wall,  opposite  to  the  gate  of  St.  Bomanus  (Top  Eapussi)  and  the  part  of  the  wall 
known  as  Myriandrion  (op.  Mordtmann,  Esquisse  topographique  de  Constantinople, 
p.  24).  The  Anatolic  army  (under  Isaac)  was  on  his  right,  stretching  to  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  the  Rumeliot  (under  Karatzas)  on  his  left,  towards  the  Golden  Horn.  A 
special  force  was  committed  to  Zagan  Pasha,  and  posted  behind  Galata,  on  the 
ground  which  is  now  Pera,  to  watch  the  Genoese ;  and  Zagan  was  also  to  survey  the 
building  of  a  bridge  across  the  Golden  Horn  to  the  north  point  of  Constantinople 
(Porta  Cynegii,  Aiwan  Kapussi).  See  Critobulus,  i.  27  (p.  75) ;  N.  Barbaro,  p.  30. — 
The  numbers  of  the  besieging  army  are  given  as  follows  :  Phrantzes,  258,000 ; 
Critobulus,  over  300,000  (not  counting  camp  followers,  &o.) ;  Chalcondyles, 
400,000;  Ducas,  over  400,000  (p.  267),  but  his  particular  items  (p.  283)  amount  to 
260,000 ;  Leonardos,  over  300,000  ;  N.  Barbaro,  160,000  ;  the  ThrGnos  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  217,000.  Tedardi,  a  Florentine  witness  (for  whose  work  see  Appendix 
8),  nearly  agrees  with  Barbaro  ;  counting  140,000  fighting  men  and  60,000  traders, 
tailors,  Ac.,  who  followed  the  army  in  hope  of  gain  (Informaoion,  p.  21).  Mordt¬ 
mann  is  inclined  to  acoept  the  number  of  Barbaro ;  and  cp.  Pears,  op.  cit .  p.  223.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  Christians  in  the  Turkish  army 
aooording  to  Tedardi  (the  Thr6nos  gives  the  number  at  30,000 ;  1.  752).] 

u  The  observation  of  Philelphus  is  approved  by  Cuspinian  in  the  year  1508  (de 
Casaribus,  in  Epilog,  de  MilitiA  Turcio&,  p.  6971.  Marsigli  proves  that  the  effective 
armies  of  the  Turks  are  much  less  numerous  than  they  appear.  In  the  army  that 
besieged  Constantinople,  Leonardos  Chiensis  reckons  no  more  than  15,000  Jani¬ 
zaries.  [The  usual  strength  of  the  Ottoman  army  on  an  important  expedition  was 
about  100,000.  For  Mohammad’s  fleet  op.  Penn,  op.  eit.  p.  282-6.] 
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storeships  and  transports,  which  poured  into  the  camp  fresh 
supplies  of  men,  ammunition,  and  provisions.  In  her  last  decay,  of  the 
Constantinople  was  still  peopled  with  more  than  an  hundred  r  8 
thousand  inhabitants  ;  but  these  numbers  are  found  in  the  ac¬ 
counts,  not  of  war,  but  of  captivity  ;  and  they  mostly  consisted 
of  mechanics,  of  priests,  of  women,  and  of  men  devoid  of  that 
spirit  which  even  women  have  sometimes  exerted  for  the  common 
safety.  I  can  suppose,  I  could  almost  excuse,  the  reluctance  of 
subjects  to  serve  on  a  distant  frontier,  at  the  will  of  a  tyrant ; 
but  the  man  who  dares  not  expose  his  life  in  the  defence  of  hiB 
children  and  his  property  has  lost  in  society  the  first  and  most 
active  energies  of  nature.  By  the  emperor’s  command,  a  par¬ 
ticular  inquiry  had  been  made  through  the  streets  and  houses, 
how  many  of  the  citizens,  or  even  of  the  monks,  were  able  and 
willing  to  bear  arms  for  their  country.  The  lists  were  intrusted 
to  Phranza ; 45  and,  after  a  diligent  addition,  he  informed  his 
master,  with  grief  and  surprise,  that  the  national  defence  was 
reduced  to  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  Romans.  [49731 
Between  Constantine  and  his  faithful  minister,  this  comfortless 
secret  was  preserved ;  and  a  sufficient  proportion  of  shields, 
cross-bows,  and  muskets  was  distributed  from  the  arsenal  to  the 
city-bands.  They  derived  some  accession  from  a  body  of  two  (Arrival  of 
thousand  strangers,  under  the  command  of  John  Justiniani,  aani,jan. 
noble  Genoese ; 46  a  liberal  donative  was  advanced  to  these  auxili- 
aries ;  and  a  princely  recompense,  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  was  prom¬ 
ised  to  the  valour  and  victory  of  their  chief.  A  string  chain 
was  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ; 47  it  was  supported 
by  some  Greek  and  Italian  vessels  of  war  and  merchandise ;  and 
the  ships  of  every  Christian  nation,  that  successively  arrived  from 
Candia  and  the  Black  8ea,  were  detained  for  the  public  service. 

Against  the  powers  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a  city  of  the  extent 
of  thirteen,  perhaps  of  sixteen,  miles  was  defended  by  a  scanty 

•  Ego  eidem  (Imp.)  tabellas  extribui  non  absque  dolore  et  moestitiA,  m&nsitque 
apod  nos  duos  aliis  oocultuB  nnmeras  (Phranza,  1.  iii.  o.  3).  With  some  indulgence 
for  national  prejudices,  we  oannot  desire  a  more  authentic  witness,  not  only  of 
publio  facts,  but  of  private  counsels.  [In  addition  to  the  Romans  Phrantzes  counts 
about  2000  foreigners.  His  statement  as  to  the  total  number  is  confirmed  by 
Tedardi.] 

*e  [Ail  these  strangers  had  not  come  with  Giustiniani ;  he  brought  700  (Barbara, 
p.  13)  or  perhaps  only  400  (Critobulus,  i.  25  ;  Leonardos,  p.  8191.] 

»  [For  the  chain  see  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  153.  A  part  of  the  chain  iB  preserved  in 
the  oourt  of  the  church  of  St.  Irene,  and  may  be  seen  figured  in  Mordtmann’s 
Esquisse  Topographique,  p.  49.  Cp.  above,  vol.  vi.  p.  410.] 
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garrison  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  soldiers.  Europe  and  Asia 
were  open  to  the  besiegers ;  but  the  strength  and  provisions  of 
the  Greeks  must  sustain  a  daily  decrease ;  nor  could  they  indulge 
the  expectation  of  any  foreign  succour  or  supply.28 

The  primitive  Romans  would  have  drawn  their  swords  in  the 
resolution  of  death  or  conquest.  The  primitive  Christians  might 
have  embraced  each  other,  and  awaited  in  patience  and  charity 
the  stroke  of  martyrdom.  But  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople 
were  animated  only  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  that  spirit  was 
productive  only  of  animosity  and  discord.  Before  his  death,  the 
emperor  John  Palseologus  had  renounced  the  unpopular  measure 
of  an  union  with  the  Latins  ;  nor  was  the  idea  revived,  till  the 
distress  of  his  brother  Constantine  imposed  a  last  trial  of  flattery 
and  dissimulation.80  With  the  demand  of  temporal  aid,  his 
ambassadors  were  instructed  to  mingle  the  assurance  of  spiritual 
obedience ;  his  neglect  of  the  church  was  exoused  by  the  urgent 
cares  of  the  state ;  and  his  orthodox  wishes  solicited  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  legate.  The  Vatican  had  been  too  often  deluded ; 
yet  the  signs  of  repentance  could  not  decently  be  overlooked ; 
a  legate  was  more  easily  granted  than  an  army ;  and,  about 
six  months  before  the  final  destruction,  the  cardinal  Isidore  of 
Russia  appeared  in  that  character  with  a  retinue  of  priests  and 
soldiers.  The  emperor  saluted  him  as  a  friend  and  father ;  re¬ 
spectfully  listened  to  his  public  and  private  sermons ;  and  with 
the  most  obsequious  of  the  clergy  and  laymen  subscribed  the  act 
of  union,  as  it  had  been  ratified  in  the  council  of  Florence.  On 
the  twelfth  of  December,  the  two  nations,  in  the  church  of  St. 

88  [Sinoe  the  fourth  oentury,  various  emperors  had  improved  the  fortifications  of 
the  city.  Heraolias  had  strengthened  the  Palaoe  of  Blaohem  on  the  west  (at  the 
time  of  the  Avar  siege)  by  a  new  wall,  between  the  Tower  of  Anemas  and  the 
Xyloporta ;  and  Leo  V.  had  built  another  wall  outside  the  wall  of  Heraolius.  In 
the  twelfth  oentury  Manuel  Oomnenus  built  a  wall  enolosing  the  quarter  called 
Galigaria,  from  the  Tower  of  Anemas  to  the  gate  of  Xylokerkos  (or  Kerkoporta). 
The  Gate  of  Caligaria  (Egri  Kapu)  was  in  this  new  wall  of  Manuel.  The  ineffective 
siege  of  Constantinople  by  Murad  in  1432  moved  John  Pa  lroo  logos  to  repair  and 
strengthen  the  whole  outer  line  of  wall,  and  inscriptions  recording  this  are  found 
on  the  towers.  The  fortifications  on  the  seaside,  the  walls  along  the  Golden  Horn 
and  the  Propontis,  were  restored  in  the  9th  oentury.  It  is  interesting  to  find  an 
inscription  on  a  tower  (near  the  Porta  Contoscali)  stating  that  it  was  repaired  by 
George  Brankovio,  Despot  of  Servia,  in  1448.  In  1458  George  contributed  troops  to 
the  army  of  Mohammad.] 

89  In  Spondanus,  the  narrative  of  the  union  is  not  only  partial  but  imperfect. 
The  bishop  of  Pamiers  died  in  1642,  and  the  history  of  Duoas,  which  represents 
these  soenes  (o.  36,  37)  with  such  truth  and  spirit,  was  not  printed  till  the  year 
1649. 
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Sophia,  joined  in  the  communion  of  sacrifice  and  prayer ;  and 
the  names  of  the  two  pontiffs  were  solemnly  commemorated : 
the  names  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
patriarch  Gregory,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  a  rebellious 
people. 

Bat  the  dress  and  language  of  the  Latin  priest  who  officiated  otwttn^r 
at  the  altar  were  an  object  of  scandal ;  and  it  was  observed  with ffnnof  the 
horror  that  he  consecrated  a  cake  or  wafer  of  unleavened  bread 
and  poured  cold  water  into  the  cap  of  the  sacrament.  A  national 
historian  acknowledges  with  a  blush  that  none  of  his  country¬ 
men,  not  the  emperor  himself,  were  sincere  in  this  occasional 
conformity.40  Their  hasty  and  unconditional  submission  was 
palliated  by  a  promise  of  future  revisal ;  but  the  best  or  the 
worst  of  their  excuses  was  the  confession  of  their  own  perjury. 

When  they  were  pressed  by  the  reproaches  of  their  honest 
brethren,  “  Have  patience,”  they  whispered,  “  have  patience  till 
God  shall  have  delivered  the  city  from  the  great  dragon  who 
seeks  to  devour  us.  Tou  shall  then  perceive  whether  we  are 
truly  reconciled  with  the  Azymites.”  But  patience  is  not  the 
attribute  of  zeal ;  nor  can  the  arts  of  a  court  be  adapted  to  the 
freedom  and  violence  of  popular  enthusiasm.  From  the  dome 
of  8t.  Sophia,  the  inhabitants  of  either  sex  and  of  every  degree 
rushed  in  crowds  to  the  cell  of  the  monk  Gennadius,41  to  con¬ 
sult  the  oracle  of  the  church.  The  holy  man  was  invisible ; 
entranced,  as  it  should  seem,  in  deep  meditation  or  divine 
rapture ;  but  he  had  exposed  on  the  door  of  his  cell  a  speaking 
tablet;  and  they  successively  withdrew,  after  reading  these 
tremendous  words :  “  O  miserable  Romans !  why  will  ye  abandon 
the  truth?  and  why,  instead  of  confiding  in  God,  will  ye  put 
your  trust  in  the  Italians  ?  In  losing  your  faith,  you  will  lose  your 
city.  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord !  I  protest,  in  thy  presence, 

40  Phranza,  one  of  the  conforming  Greeks,  acknowledges  that  the  measure  was 
adopted  only  propter  spem  anxilii ;  he  affirms  with  pleasure  that  those  who  refused 
to  perform  their  devotion  in  St.  Sophia,  extra  oulpam  et  in  paoe  essent  (1.  iii.  o.  20). 

41  His  primitive  and  secular  name  was  George  Scholarins,  which  he  ohanged  for 

that  of  Gennadius,  either  when  he  became  a  monk  [in  the  monastery  of  the  Panto- 
krator]  or  a  patriarch.  His  defence,  at  Florence,  of  the  same  union  which  he  so 
furiously  attacked  at  Constantinople,  has  tempted  Leo  Allatius  (Diatrib.  de  Geor- 
gUs,  in  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grac.  tom.  x.  p.  760-786)  to  divide  him  into  two  men ;  but 
Henaudot  (p.  848-383)  has  restored  the  identity  of  his  person,  and  the  duplicity  of 
his  character.  [Monographs  by  C.  Sathas,  TcApyios  2xo\dpiot,  1866 ;  T.  E.  Bvange- 
lides,  r*rydSiof  &  6  1896 ;  I.  Drfcseke,  Zu  Georgios  Soholarioe,  in  Byzan- 

tinisohe  Zeitschrift,  iv.  661  sqq.  The  writings  of  Gennadius  are  collected  in  Migne, 

P.G.  160.] 
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that  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime.  0  miserable  Romans !  con¬ 
sider,  pause,  and  repent.  At  the  same  moment  that  you  re¬ 
nounce  the  religion  of  your  fathers,  by  embracing  impiety,  you 
submit  to  a  foreign  servitude.”  According  to  the  advice  of 
Gennadius,  the  religious  virgins,  as  pure  as  angels  and  as  proud 
as  daemons,  rejected  the  act  of  union  and  abjured  all  communion 
with  the  present  and  future  associates  of  the  Latins ;  and  their 
example  was  applauded  and  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  clergy  and  people.  From  the  monastery,  the  devout  Greeks 
dispersed  themselves  in  the  tavern;  drank  confusion  to  the 
Blaves  of  the  pope ;  **  emptied  their  glasses  in  honour  of  the 
image  of  the  holy  Virgin ;  and  besought  her  to  defend  against 
Mahomet  the  city  which  she  had  formerly  saved  from  Chosroes 
and  the  Chagan.  In  the  double  intoxication  of  zeal  and  wine, 
they  valiantly  exclaimed,  “  What  occasion  have  we  for  succour,  or 
union,  or  Latins?  far  from  us  be  the  worahip  of  the  Azymites !  ” 
During  the  winter  that  preceded  the  Turkish  conquest,  the 
nation  was  distracted  by  this  epidemical  frenzy ;  and  the  season 
of  Lent,  the  approach  of  Easter,  instead  of  breathing  charity  and 
love,  served  only  to  fortify  the  obstinacy  and  influence  of  the 
zealots.  The  confessors  scrutinised  and  alarmed  the  conscience 
of  their  votaries,  and  a  rigorous  penance  was  imposed  on  those 
who  had  received  the  communion  from  a  priest  who  had  given 
an  express  or  tacit  consent  to  the  union.  His  service  at  the 
altar  propagated  the  infection  to  the  mute  and  simple  spectators 
of  the  ceremony ;  they  forfeited,  by  the  impure  spectacle,  the 
virtue  of  their  sacerdotal  character ;  nor  was  it  lawful,  even  in 
danger  of  sudden  death,  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  their  prayers 
or  absolution.  No  sooner  had  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  been 
polluted  by  the  Latin  sacrifice  than  it  was  deserted  as  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  or  an  heathen  temple,  by  the  clergy  and  people ; 
and  a  vast  and  gloomy  silence  prevailed  in  that  venerable  dome, 
which  had  so  often  smoked  with  a  cloud  of  incense,  blazed  with 
innumerable  lights,  and  resounded  with  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving.  The  Latins  were  the  most  odious  of  heretics  and 
infidels;  and  the  first  minister  of  the  empire,  the  great  duke, 
was  heard  to  declare  that  he  had  rather  behold,  in  Constanti- 

44[Ubertinus  PubouIub  (ii.  1. 498 393., ed.  Ellissen,  p.  86-7)  narrates  that  Genna¬ 
dius  suborned  a  Bohemian  heretio,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  oity,  to  stir  up  the 
people  against  the  Union  and  inveigh  against  the  Pope.] 
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uople,  the  turban  of  Mahomet  than  the  pope’s  tiara  or  a 
cardinal’s  hat.41  A  sentiment  so  unworthy  of  Christians  and 
patriots  was  familiar  and  fatal  to  the  Greeks :  the  emperor  was 
deprived  of  the  affection  and  support  of  his  subjects ;  and  their 
native  cowardice  was  sanctified  by  resignation  to  the  divine 
decree  or  the  visionary  hope  of  a  miraculous  deliverance. 

Of  the  triangle  which  composes  the  figure  of  Constantinople,  sfegatf  ^ 
the  two  sides  along  the  sea  were  made  inaccessible  to  an  enemy :  nopie  by 
the  Propontis  by  nature,  and  the  harbour  by  art.  Between  then? ad. 
two  waters,  the  basis  of  the  triangle,  the  land-side  was  protected  6-May  29 
by  a  double  wall  and  a  deep  ditch  of  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet.41  Against  this  line  of  fortification,  which  Phranza,  an  eye¬ 
witness,  prolongs  to  the  measure  of  six  miles,46  the  Ottomans 
directed  their  principal  attack ;  and  the  emperor,  after  distri¬ 
buting  the  service  and  command  of  the  most  perilous  stations, 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  external  wall.  In  the  first  days 
of  the  siege,  the  Greek  soldiers  descended  into  the  ditch,  or 
sallied  into  the  field ;  but  they  soon  discovered  that,  in  the 
proportion  of  their  numbers,  one  Christian  was  of  more  value 
than  twenty  Turks  ;  and,  after  these  bold  preludes,  they  were 
prudently  content  to  maintain  the  rampart  with  their  missile 
weapons.  Nor  should  this  prudence  be  accused  of  pusillanimity. 

The  nation  was  indeed  pusillanimous  and  base ;  but  the  last 
Constantine  deserves  the  name  of  an  hero ;  his  noble  band  of 
volunteers  was  inspired  with  Boman  virtue ;  and  the  foreign 
auxiliaries  supported  the  honour  of  the  Western  chivalry.  The 
incessant  volleys  of  lances  and  arrows  were  accompanied  with 
the  smoke,  the  sound,  and  the  fire  of  their  musketry  and  cannon. 

Their  small  arms  discharged  at  the  same  time  either  five  or  even 
ten  balls  of  lead  of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  and,  according  to  the 
closeness  of  the  ranks  and  the  force  of  the  powder,  several  breast- 

4t*atu6\ior,  tcaX&irrpa,  may  be  fairly  translated  a  cardinal's  hat.  The  difference 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  habits  embittered  the  schism. 

44  [Niocold  B&rb&ro,  p.  14, 15,  mentions  that  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  March, 
a  Venetian  sea-captain  named  Diedo,  with  the  crewB  of  his  vessels,  was  employed  by 
the  emperor  to  dig  a  ditch  in  front  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  near  the  Porta  Caligaria 
(Egri  Kapu).  This  was  a  weak  spot.] 

44  We  are  obliged  to  reduce  the  Greek  miles  to  the  smallest  measure  which  is 
preserved  in  the  worsts  of  Russia,  of  547  French  toises,  and  of  104}  to  a  degree. 

The  six  miles  of  Phranza  do  not  exceed  four  English  miles  (D’Anville,  Mesnres 
Itinlraires,  p.  61,  123,  Ac.).  [Cp.  Oritobnlns,  i,  28 ;  he  giveB  126  stadia  (15}  miles) 
as  the  circuit  of  the  city,  allowing  48  for  the  land  wall,  35  for  the  side  of  the  Golden 
Horn.  For  the  walls  cp.  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  159,  n.  33.] 
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plates  and  bodies  were  transpierced  by  the  same  shot.  But  the 
Turkish  approaches  were  soon  sunk  in  trenches  or  covered  with 
ruins.  Each  day  added  to  the  science  of  the  Christians  ;  but 
their  inadequate  stock  of  gunpowder  was  wasted  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  each  day.  Their  ordnance  was  not  powerful  either  in 
size  or  number ;  and,  if  they  possessed  some  heavy  cannon,  they 
feared  to  plant  them  on  the  walls,  lest  the  aged  structure  should 
be  shaken  and  overthrown  by  the  explosion.40  The  same  de¬ 
structive  secret  had  been  revealed  to  the  Moslems;  by  whom 
it  was  employed  with  the  superior  energy  of  zeal,  riches,  and 
[Bombud-  despotism.  The  great  cannon  of  Mahomet  has  been  separately 
gina  Apru  noticed  :  an  important  and  visible  object  in  the  history  of  the 
times ;  but  that  enormous  engine  was  flanked  by  two  fellows 
almost  of  equal  magnitude ; 47  the  long  order  of  the  Turkish 
artillery  was  pointed  against  the  walls  ;  fourteen  batteries  thun¬ 
dered  at  once  on  the  most  accessible  places ;  and  of  one  of  these  it 
is  ambiguously  expressed  that  it  was  mounted  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty  guns,  or  that  it  discharged  one  hundred  and  thirty 
bullets.  Yet,  in  the  power  and  activity  of  the  sultan,  we  may 
discern  the  infancy  of  the  new  science.  Under  a  master  who 
counted  the  moments,  the  great  cannon  could  be  loaded  and 


46  At  indies  dootiores  nostri  faoti  paravere  contra  hoe  tea  maohinamenta,  qua 
t&men  avare  dabantur.  Pulvis  erat  nitri  modica,  exigna ;  tela  modioa ;  bombards, 
si  aderant  inoommoditate  loci,  primum  hoetes  offendere  maoeriebas  alveisqae  teotoe 
non  poterant.  Nam  siqna  magnae  erant,  ne  morns  oonooteretor  noster,  quiesoe- 
bant.  This  passage  of  Leonardos  Chiensis  is  carious  and  important.  [The  Turks 
had  directed  twelve  large  cannons  (apart  from  the  fourteen  batteries)  against  the  land 
wall ;  three  against  the  Tekfoor  Serai  Palace,  four  against  the  Gate  of  Bomanus, 
three  against  the  Gate  of  Selymbria,  and  two  against  the  Golden  Gate.  For  the 
gates  see  the  Plan  of  the  City  above,  voL  ii.  p.  159.  The  ohief  place  of  assault 
was  in  the  Lycus  Valley,  whioh  lay  between  the  Gates  of  Hadrianople  (Porta  Chari* 
sii)  on  the  north,  and  Bomanus  on  the  south.  Here  was  the  Pempton  or  Fifth 
Military  Gate.  Dethier  suggested,  and  Pears  (op.  cit.  p.  429  sqq .)  has  made  it  vir¬ 
tually  certain,  that  by  the  “Gate  of  Bomanus1*  in  the  accounts  of  the  siege  is 
meant,  not  the  old  gate  of  that  name,  but  the  Pempton.  This  assumption  alone 
is  consistent  with  the  circumstances  of  the  final  attack.  The  present  name  of  the  old 
gate  of  8.  Bomanus,  Top  Eapu  =  Cannon  Gate,  seems  to  have  been  due  to  reverae 
transference.  It  must  have  been  originally  given  to  the  Pempton,  where  the  big  gun 
was  placed  (Pears, op.  cit.  p.  435).  (It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  Porta  Polyandri  is  not 
to  be  identified,  as  it  has  usually  been,  with  the  Porta  Charisii,  but  with  the  Porta 
Bheaii  (or  Bhegii) ;  see  Th.  Preger  in  Byzantinisohe  Zeitsohrift,  xiv.  272  sqq.)  The 
dangerous  and  important  post  at  the  “S.  Bomanus  Gate'1  was  defended  by  8000 
men  (including  500  Genoese),  under  the  oommand  of  the  Emperor  and  Giustiniani, 
who  were  supported  by  Don  Francisoo  of  Toledo,  a  relative  of  the  Emperor.] 

47  According  to  Chalcondyles  and  Phranza,  the  great  cannon  bunt :  an  aooident 
whioh,  according  to  Duoas,  was  prevented  by  the  artist’s  skill.  It  is  evident  that 
they  do  not  speak  of  the  Bame  gun. 
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fired  no  more  than  seven  times  in  one  day.48  The  heated  metal 
anfortnnately  burst ;  several  workmen  were  destroyed ;  and  the 
skill  of  an  artist  was  admired,  who  bethought  himself  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  danger  and  the  accident,  by  pouring  oil,  after  each 
explosion,  into  the  mouth  of  the  cannon. 

The  first  random  shots  were  productive  of  more  sound  than  AMjakana 
effect ;  and  it  was  by  the  advice  of  a  Christian  that  the  engineers 
were  taught  to  level  their  aim  against  the  two  opposite  sides  of 
the  salient  angles  of  a  bastion.4®  However  imperfect,  the  weight 
and  repetition  of  the  fire  made  some  impression  on  the  walls ; 
and  the  Turks,  pushing  their  approaches  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
attempted  to  fill  the  enormous  chasm  and  to  build  a  road  to  the 
assault.60  Innumerable  fascines  and  hogsheads  and  trunks  of 
trees  were  heaped  on  each  other ;  and  such  was  the  impetuosity 
of  the  throng  that  the  foremost  and  the  weakest  were  pushed 
headlong  down  the  precipice  and  instantly  buried  under  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  mass.  To  fill  the  ditch  was  the  toil  of  the  besiegers ; 
to  clear  away  the  rubbish  was  the  safety  of  the  besieged ;  and, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  conflict,  the  web  that  had  been  woven 
in  the  day  was  still  unravelled  in  the  night.  The  next  resource 
of  Mahomet  was  the  practice  of  mines ;  but  the  soil  was  rocky ; 
in  every  attempt  he  was  stopped  and  undermined  by  the  Chris, 
tian  engineers ;  nor  had  the  art  been  yet  invented  of  replenishing 
those  subterraneous  passages  with  gunpowder  and  blowing  whole 
towers  and  cities  into  the  air.61  A  circumstance  that  distinguishes 
the  siege  of  Constantinople  is  the  reunion  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  artillery.  The  cannon  were  intermingled  with  the  me¬ 
chanical  engines  for  casting  stones  and  darts ; 63  the  bullet  and 

49  Near  an  hundred  jean  after  the  Biege  of  Constantinople,  the  Frenoh  and 
English  fleets  in  the  Channel  were  proud  of  firing  800  shot  in  an  engagement  of 
two  hours  (M6moires  de  Martin  du  Bellaj,  L  x.  in  the  Colleotion  G6n6rale,  tom. 
xxi.  p.  239). 

4f  [The  Christian  who  gave  the  advioe  was  an  envoy  of  John  Hunyady.  He 
oould  not  resist  criticizing  the  shooting  of  the  inexperienoed  Turkish  gunners.] 

90 1  have  selected  some  curious  facts,  without  striving  to  emulate  the  bloody 
and  obstinate  eloquence  of  the  Abb4  de  Vertot,  in  his  prolix  descriptions  of  the 
sieges  of  Rhodes,  Malta,  Ac.  But  that  agreeable  historian  had  a  turn  for  romance, 
ana,  as  he  wrote  to  please  the  Order,  he  has  adopted  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
and  chivalry. 

41  The  first  theory  of  mines  with  gunpowder  appears  in  1480,  in  a  Ms.  of  George 
of  Sienna  (Tirabosohi,  tom.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  824).  They  were  first  practised  at  Sana* 
nella,  in  1487 ;  but  the  honour  and  improvement  in  1508  is  ascribed  to  Peter  of 
Navarre,  who  used  them  with  success  in  the  wars  of  Italy  (Hist,  de  la  Ligue  de 
Cambray,  tom.  ii.  p.  93-97)* 

99  [Gp.  Blanch  in  and  Tedardi,  Informacion,  p.  22  (for  this  work  see  Appendix  8).] 
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the  battering-ram  were  directed  against  the  same  walls ;  nor  had 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder  superseded  the  use  of  the  liquid  and 
unextinguishable  fire.  A  wooden  turret  of  the  largest  size  was 
advanced  on  rollers ;  this  portable  magazine  of  ammunition  and 
fascines  was  protected  by  a  threefold  covering  of  bulls’  hides ; 
incessant  volleys  were  securely  discharged  from  the  loop-holes ; 
in  the  front,  three  doors  were  contrived  for  the  alternate  sally 
and  retreat  of  the  soldiers  and  workmen.  They  ascended  by  a 
staircase  to  the  upper  platform,  and,  as  high  as  the  level  of  that 
platform,  a  scaling  ladder  could  be  raised  by  pulleys  to  form  a 
bridge  and  grapple  with  the  adverse  rampart.  By  these  various 
arts  of  annoyance,  some  as  new  as  they  were  pernicious  to  the 
Greeks,  the  tower  of  St.  Bomanus  was  at  length  overturned ; 
after  a  severe  struggle,  the  Turks  were  repulsed  from  the  breach 
and  interrupted  by  darkness ;  but  they  trusted  that  with  the 
return  of  light  they  should  renew  the  attack  with  fresh  vigour 
and  decisive  success.  Of  this  pause  of  action,  this  interval  of 
hope,  each  moment  was  improved  by  the  activity  of  the  emperor 
and  Justiniani,  who  passed  the  night  on  the  spot,  and  urged  the 
labours  which  involved  the  safety  of  the  church  and  city.  At 
the  dawn  of  day,  the  impatient  sultan  perceived,  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  grief,  that  his  wooden  turret  had  been  reduced  to 
ashes :  the  ditch  was  cleared  and  restored ;  and  the  tower  of 
St.  Bomanus  was  again  strong  and  entire.  He  deplored  the 
failure  of  his  design ;  and  uttered  a  profane  exclamation  that 
the  word  of  the  thirty-seven  thousand  prophets  should  not  have 
compelled  him  to  believe  that  such  a  work,  in  so  short  a  time, 
should  have  been  accomplished  by  the  infidels. 

The  generosity  of  the  Christian  princes  was  cold  and  tardy ;  but, 
in  the  first  apprehension  of  a  siege,  Constantine  had  negotiated, 
in  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Morea,  and  Sicily,  the  most 
indispensable  supplies.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  April, 
five®3  great  ships,  equipped  for  merchandise  and  war,  would 

58  It  is  singular  that  the  Greeks  should  not  agree  in  the  number  of  these  illns* 
trions  vessels  ;  the  jive  of  Duoast  the  four  of  Phranza  and  Leonardos  [and  Barbara 
and  Pusculus],  ana  the  two  of  Chaloondyles  [and  Sad  ad-Dln,  ii.  p.  137],  must 
be  extended  to  the  smaller,  or  confined  to  the  larger,  size.  Voltaire,  in  giving  one 
of  these  ships  to  Frederic  III.,  confounds  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West. 
[Critobulus  does  not  mention  the  Imperial  ship  but  only  the  three  Italian  ships, 
which,  he  says,  were  sent  by  the  Pope  with  provisional  help  till  he  should  prepare 
a  large  armament,  i.  39.  Duoas  describes  them  as  Genoese  merchant  vessels. 
The  date  of  the  engagement  is  known  from  Barbaro  (p.  23,  24),  who  supplies  the 
chronology  of  the  siege.] 
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have  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Chios,  had  not  the  wind  blown 
obstinately  from  the  north.54  One  of  these  ships  bore  the  Im¬ 
perial  flag ;  the  remaining  four  belonged  to  the  Genoese ;  and  (three] 
they  were  laden  with  wheat  and  barley,  with  wine,  oil,  and 
vegetables,  and,  above  all,  with  soldiers  and  mariners,  for  the 
service  of  the  capital.  After  a  tedious  delay,  a  gentle  breeze, 
and,  on  the  second  day,  a  strong  gale  from  the  south,  carried 
them  through  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis ;  but  the  city 
was  already  invested  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  Turkish  fleet,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  stretched  from  shore  to  shore, 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  to  intercept,  or  at  least  to  repel,  these 
bold  auxiliaries.55  The  reader  who  has  present  to  his  mind  the 
geographical  picture  of  Constantinople,  will  conceive  and  admire 
the  greatness  of  the  spectacle.  The  five  Christian  ships  con- 1 April  an 
tinned  to  advance  with  joyful  shouts,  and  a  full  press  both  of  sails 
and  oars,  against  an  hostile  fleet  of  three  hundred  vessels ; 56  and 
the  rampart,  the  camp,  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  lined 
with  innumerable  spectators,  who  anxiously  awaited  the  event 
of  this  momentous  succour.  At  the  first  view,  that  event  could 
not  appear  doubtful :  the  superiority  of  the  Moslems  was  beyond 
all  measure  or  account;  and,  in  a  calm,  their  numbers  and  valour 
must  inevitably  have  prevailed.  But  their  hasty  and  imperfect 
navy  had  been  created,  not  by  the  genius  of  the  people,  but  by  the 
will  of  the  sultan.  In  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  the  Turks 
have  acknowledged  that,  if  God  had  given  them  the  earth,  he 
had  left  the  sea  to  the  infidels ; 57  and  a  series  of  defeats,  a  rapid 
progress  of  decay,  has  established  the  truth  of  their  modest  con¬ 
fession.  Except  eighteen  galleys  of  some  force,  the  rest  of  their 

M  In  bold  defiance,  or  rather  in  gross  ignor&noe,  of  language  and  geography,  the 
President  Cousin  detains  them  at  Chios  with  a  south,  and  wafts  them  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  with  a  north,  wind. 

M  [The  fleet  had  arrived  on  April  12  (a  small  part  of  it  had  arrived  earlier,  on 
the  same  day  as  Mohammad,  April  2,  according  to  Phrantzes,  p.  237).  It  weighed 
anchor,  and  made  its  headquarters  at  Diplokionion,  now  Beshik  Taah,  on  the 
Thracian  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  at  a  short  distance  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Golden 
Horn.] 

M  [Our  authorities  give  very  various  statements  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Turkish 
fleet.  Critobulus  (i.  22)  says  850  (not  counting  ships  of  freight) ;  Phrantzes,  480 
(oomparing  p.  237  with  p.  239  ed.  Bonn) ;  Marino  Sanuto  (Muratori,  8.  B.  I.  xxii. 

1148),  375;  Leonardus,  250 ;  Chaloondyles,  230 ;  Pusculus  (4,  382),  170 ;  Barbaro, 

145.  Cp.  Pears,  op.  c%t.  p.  283,  n.  3.] 

07  The  perpetual  decay  and  weakness  of  the  Turkish  navy  may  be  observed  in 
Byeaut  (State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  372-3781,  Th6venot  (Voyages,  p.  i.  p.  229- 
242),  and  Tott  (MAmoires,  tom.  iii.) ;  the  last  of  wnom  is  always  solicitous  to  amuse 
and  amaze  his  reader. 
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fleet  consisted  of  open  boats,  rudely  constructed  and  awkwardly 
managed,  crowded  with  troops  and  destitute  of  cannon ;  and, 
since  courage  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  consciousness 
of  strength,  the  bravest  of  the  Janizaries  might  tremble  on  a 
new  element.  In  the  Christian  squadron,  five  stout  and  lofty 
ships  were  guided  by  skilful  pilots,  and  manned  with  the  veterans 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  long  practised  in  the  arts  and  perils  of  the 
sea.  Their  weight  was  directed  to  sink  or  scatter  the  weak 
obstacles  that  impeded  their  passage ;  their  artillery  swept  the 
waters ;  their  liquid  fire  was  poured  on  the  heads  of  the  adver¬ 
saries  who,  with  the  design  of  boarding,  presumed  to  approach 
them ;  and  the  winds  and  waves  are  always  on  the  side  of  the 
ablest  navigators.  In  this  oonflict,  the  Imperial  vessel,  which 
had  been  almost  overpowered,  was  rescued  by  the  Genoese ;  but 
the  Turks,  in  a  distant  and  closer  attack,  were  twice  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  Mahomet  himself  sat  on  horseback  on 
the  beach,  to  encourage  their  valour  by  his  voice  and  presence, 
by  the  promise  of  reward,  and  by  fear  more  potent  than  the 
fear  of  the  enemy.  The  passions  of  his  soul,  and  even  the 
gestures  of  his  body,68  seemed  to  imitate  the  actions  of  the 
combatants;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  the  lord  of  nature,  he 
spurred  his  horse  with  a  fearless  and  impotent  effort  into  the 
sea.  His  loud  reproaches,  and  the  clamours  of  the  camp,  urged 
the  Ottomans  to  a  third  attack,  more  fatal  and  bloody  than  the 
two  former ;  and  I  must  repeat,  though  I  cannot  credit,  the 
evidence  of  Phranza,  who  affirms,  from  their  own  mouth,  that 
they  lost  above  twelve  thousand  men  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
day.68  They  fled  in  disorder  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
while  the  Christian  squadron,  triumphant  and  unhurt,  steered 
along  the  Bosphorus  and  securely  anchored  within  the  chain  of 
the  harbour.  In  the  confidence  of  victory,  they  boasted  that 
the  whole  Turkish  power  must  have  yielded  to  their  arms ;  but 
the  admiral,  or  captain-bashaw,  found  some  consolation  for  a 

88 1  most  confess  that  I  have  before  my  eyes  the  living  picture  which  Thucydides 
(L  vii.  c.  71)  has  drawn  of  the  passions  and  gestures  of  the  Athenians  in  a  naval 
engagement  in  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse.  [The  account  in  the  text  seems  to 
suppose  that  the  conflict  was  in  the  Propontis,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  but  it  was  actually  in  the  Golden  Horn.  See  Pears,  op.  cit.  p.  26  sgg.] 

88  [Leonardos  says  10,000.  Critobulus  gives  more  reasonable  numbers,  but  he, 
writing  from  the  Turkish  point  of  view,  may  have  been  inclined  to  understate  the 
Turkish  losses.  He  sayB  that  a  little  more  that  100  were  killed,  and  more  than 
300  wounded.] 
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painful  wound  in  his  eye,  by  representing  that  accident  as  the 
cause  of  his  defeat.  Baltha  Ogli  was  a  renegade  of  the  race  of 
the  Bulgarian  princes ;  his  military  character  was  tainted  with 
the  unpopular  vice  of  avarice  ;  and,  under  the  despotism  of  the 
prince  or  people,  misfortune  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt. 

His  rank  and  services  were  annihilated  by  the  displeasure  of 
Mahomet.  In  the  royal  presence,  the  captain-bashaw  was  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  ground  by  four  slaves,  and  received  one  hundred 
strokes  with  a  golden  rod  ;  ®°  his  death  had  been  pronounced  ; 
and  he  adored  the  clemency  of  the  sultan,  who  was  satisfied 
with  the  milder  punishment  of  confiscation  and  exile.  The 
introduction  of  this  supply  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks,  and 
accused  the  supineness  of  their  Western  allies.  Amidst  the 
deserts  of  Anatolia  and  the  rocks  of  Palestine,  the  millions  of 
the  crusades  had  buried  themselves  in  a  voluntary  and  inevitable 
grave  ;  but  the  situation  of  the  Imperial  city  was  strong  against 
her  enemies,  and  accessible  to  her  friends ;  and  a  rational  and  mod¬ 
erate  armament  of  the  maritime  states  might  have  saved  the 
relics  of  the  Roman  name  and  maintained  a  Christian  fortress 
in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Yet  this  was  the  sole  and 
feeble  attempt  for  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople  ;  the  more 
distant  powers  were  insensible  of  its  danger  ;  and  the  ambassador 
of  Hungary,  or  at  least  of  Huniades,  resided  in  the  Turkish 
camp,  to  remove  the  fears,  and  to  direct  the  operations,  of  the 
sultan.*1 

It  was  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  the  Mahomet 
divan ;  yet  the  Greeks  are  persuaded  that  a  resistance,  so  obsti-hunavr*8 
nate  and  surprising,  had  fatigued  the  perseverance  of  Mahomet. °™r 
He  began  to  meditate  a  retreat,  and  the  siege  would  have  been 
speedily  raised,  if  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the  second  vizir 
had  not  opposed  the  perfidious  advice  of  Calil  Bashaw,  who  still 


40  According  to  the  exaggeration  or  oorrupt  text  of  Ducas  (c.  88),  this  golden 
bar  was  ot  the  enormous  and  incredible  weight  of  600  libr»,  or  pounds.  BouiUaud's 
reading  of  600  drachms,  or  five  pounds,  is  sufficient  to  exeroise  the  arm  of  Mahomet 
and  bruise  the  back  of  his  admiral. 

41  Duoae,  who  confesses  himself  ill  informed  of  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  assigns  a 
motive  of  superstition,  a  fatal  belief  that  Constantinople  would  be  the  term  of  the 
Turkish  conquests.  See  Phr&nzajTl.  iii.  o.  20)  and  Spondanus.  [The  Hungarian 
envoy  had  come  to  announce  that  Hunyady  had  resigned  the  government  to  Ladis- 
laus,  the  young  king,  and  to  return  the  document,  in  whioh  a  truce  between  Turkey 
and  Hungary  had  been  signed  in  1461,  and  ask  for  the  counterpart  whioh  had  been 
signed  by  Hunyady.  The  embassy  was  thus  a  move  intended  to  suggest  to  Mo¬ 
hammad  that  Hungary  might  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Emperor.] 
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maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Byzantine  court. 
The  reduction  of  the  city  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  unless  a 
double  attack  could  be  made  from  the  harbour  as  well  as  from 
the  land ;  but  the  harbour  was  inaccessible :  an  impenetrable 
chain  was  now  defended  by  eight  large  ships,  more  than  twenty 
of  a  smaller  size,  with  several  galleys  and  sloops  ;  and,  instead 
of  forcing  this  barrier,  the  Turks  might  apprehend  a  naval  sally 
and  a  second  encounter  in  the  open  sea.  In  this  perplexity,  the 
genius  of  Mahomet  conceived  and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bold  and 
marvellous  cast,62  of  transporting  by  land  his  lighter  vessels  and 
military  stores  from  the  Bosphorus  into  the  higher  part  of  the 
harbour.  The  distance  is  about  ten  miles ;  the  ground  is  un¬ 
even,  and  was  overspread  with  thickets  ;  and,  as  the  road  must 
be  opened  behind  the  suburb  of  Galata,  their  free  passage  or 
total  destruction  must  depend  on  the  option  of  the  Genoese.6* 
But  these  selfish  merchants  were  ambitious  of  the  favour  of 
being  the  last  devoured ;  and  the  deficiency  of  art  was  supplied 
by  the  strength  of  obedient  myriads.  A  level  way  was  covered 
with  a  broad  platform  of  strong  and  solid  planks  ;  and  to  render 
them  more  slippery  and  smooth,  they  were  anointed  with  the 
fat  of  sheep  and  oxen.  Fourscore  M  light  galleys  and  brigantines 
of  fifty  and  thirty  oars  were  disembarked  on  the  Bosphorus 
shore ;  arranged  successively  on  rollers ;  and  drawn  forwards 
by  the  power  of  men  and  pulleys.  Two  guides  or  pilots  were 
stationed  at  the  helm  and  the  prow  of  each  vessel ;  the  sails 
were  unfurled  to  the  winds  ;  and  the  labour  was  cheered  by  song 
and  acclamation.  In  the  course  of  a  single  night,  this  Turkish 
fleet  painfully. climbed  the  hill,  steered  over  the  plain,  and  was 


08  [N.  Barbara  Bays  that  the  idea  was  suggested  to  the  Sultan  by  a  Christian 
(p.  27).] 

^[PaspatAB  suggested  (op.  tit.  p.  136)  that,  starting  from  Diplokionion  (Beshik- 
tash)  the  ships  sailed  up  the  hill  of  Staurodromion,  and  descended  to  the  little  bay 
of  Kasimpasha  in  the  Qolden  Horn.  The  distance  was  between  two  and  three  miles. 
But  Pears  (op.  tit.  p.  272  sqq.)  has  made  it  probable  that  they  started  fromTophana, 
near  the  month  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  were  hauled  up  the  steep  ridge  to  the  level  which 
is  now  the  Grande  Bue  de  P6ra,  and  thence  down  to  the  Golden  Horn.  Critobulus 
(who  gives  the  best  description  of  the  transport,  i.  42)  says  that  the  distance  was  8 
stadia,  and  this  suits,  taking  the  stadium  aB  about  a  furlong.  According  to  Miohael 
the  Janissary  (for  his  Memoirs  see  Appendix  3)  “  the  batteries  kept  up  an  inoessant 
cannonade  that  night,”  to  distract  attention  (Mijatovioh,  Constantine :  Last  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  Greeks,  p.  163).] 

64  [The  number  of  ships  is  given  by  Barbara  as  72,  by  Tedardi  as  between  70 
and  80,  by  Critobulus  as  67  (Chaloondyles  70,  Dueas  80).] 
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launched  from  the  declivity  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
harbour,  far  above  the  molestation  of  the  deeper  vessels  of  the 
Greeks.  The  real  importance  of  this  operation  was  magnified 
by  the  oonsternation  and  confidence  which  it  inspired  ;  but  the 
notorious,  unquestionable  fact  was  displayed  before  the  eyes, 
and  is  recorded  by  the  pens,  of  the  two  nations.66  A  similar 
stratagem  has  been  repeatedly  practised  by  the  ancients ; 66  the 
Ottoman  galleys  (I  must  again  repeat)  should  be  considered  as 
large  boats ;  and,  if  we  compare  the  magnitude  and  the  distance, 
the  obstacles  and  the  means,  the  boasted  miracle07  has  perhaps 
been  equalled  by  the  industry  of  our  own  times.68  As  soon  as 
Mahomet  had  occupied  the  upper  harbour  with  a  fleet  and  army,  im&t  ie. 
he  constructed,  in  the  narrowest  part,  a  bridge,  or  rather  mole,  completed] 
of  fifty  cubits  in  breadth  and  one  hundred  in  length ;  it  was 
formed  of  casks  and  hogsheads,  joined  with  rafters  linked  with 
iron,  and  covered  with  a  solid  floor.  On  this  floating  battery 
he  planted  one  of  his  largest  cannon,  while  the  fourscore  galleys, 
with  troops  and  scaling-ladders,  approached  the  most  accessible 
side,  which  had  formerly  been  stormed  by  (he  Latin  conquerors. 

The  indolenoe  of  the  Christians  has  been  accused  for  not  de. 
stroying  these  unfinished  works ;  but  their  fire,  by  a  superior 
fire,  was  controlled  and  silenced ;  nor  were  they  wanting  in  a 
nocturnal  attempt  to  burn  the  vessels  as  well  as  the  bridge68  of 


m  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  four  Greeks  is  confirmed  by  Cantemir  (p.  96) 
from  the  Turkish  annals ;  but  I  could  wish  to  contract  the  distance  of  ten  miles 
and  to  prolong  the  term  of  one  night. 

M  Phranza  relates  two  examples  of  a  similar  transportation  over  the  six  miles  of 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth :  the  one  fabulous,  of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Aotium ; 
the  other  true,  of  Nicetas,  a  Greek  general,  in  the  xth  century.  To  these  he  might 
have  added  a  bold  enterprise  of  Hannibal,  to  introduce  his  vessels  into  the  harbour 
of  Tarentum  (Polybius,  1.  viii.  p.  749,  edit.  Gronov  [o.  36]).  [Cp.  also  Thucydides, 
iU.  15,  81 ;  iv.  8 ;  and  the  dragging  of  the  Syracusan  fleet  of  Dionysius  L  over 
the  isthmus  of  Motya,  a  distance  of  2$  miles,  on  a  wooden  road  (Diodorus,  xiv. 
50 ;  Polywnus,  v.  2).  In  1097  an  Imperial  squadron  was  transported  across  land 
into  Lake  Asoanias,  to  operate  against  Niossa.1 

67  A  Greek  of  Candia,  who  had  served  the  Venetians  in  a  similar  undertaking 
(Spond.  a.d.  1438,  No.  37),  might  possibly  be  the  adviser  and  agent  of  Mahomet. 
[The  Venetians  conveyed  ships  from  the  river  Adige  to  L.  Garda.] 

48 1  particularly  allude  to  our  own  embarkations  on  the  lakes  of  Canada,  in  the 
years  1776  and  1777,  so  great  in  the  labour,  so  fruitless  in  the  event. 

w  [Barbara  states  that  the  bridge  was  not  completed  till  May  19;  and  he 
places  this  attempt  to  burn  the  vessels  on  April  28.  Gibbon  follows  Phrantses. 
Duoas  also  mentions  (p.  277,  ed.  Bonn)  an  attempt  to  burn  the  Turkish  ships,  and 
attributes  its  failure  to  the  treachery  of  the  Genoese  of  Galata  who  revealed  it  to 
Mohammad.  Duoas  mentions  the  construction  of  the  bridge  after  this  unlucky 
enterprise.  Critobulus  relates  how  Mohammad  foiled  a  plan  of  the  Greeks  to  con¬ 
fine  his  ships  to  the  little  harbour  (Kasim  Pasha) ;  and  he  plaoes  this  episode  afttf 
VOL.  vu.— 13 
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[April  38]  the  saltan.  His  vigilance  prevented  their  approach ;  their  fore¬ 
most  galliots  were  sank  or  taken ;  forty  youths,  the  bravest  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  were  inhumanly  massacred  at  his  command ; 
nor  could  the  emperor’s  grief  be  assuaged  by  the  just  though 
cruel  retaliation  of  exposing  from  the  walls  the  heads  of  two 
Distruaot  hundred  and  sixty  Musulman  captives.  After  a  siege  of  forty 
days,  the  fate  of  Constantinople  could  no  longer  be  averted. 
The  diminutive  garrison  was  exhausted  by  a  double  attack ;  the 
fortifications,  which  had  stood  for  ages  against  hostile  violenoe, 
were  dismantled  on  all  sides  by  the  Ottoman  cannon ;  many 
breaches  were  opened;  and  near  the  gate  of  St.  Romanos 
four  towers  had  been  levelled  with  the  ground.70  For  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  feeble  and  mutinous  troops,  Constantine  was  com. 
pelled  to  despoil  the  churches,  with  the  promise  of  a  fourfold 
restitution;  and  his  sacrilege  offered  a  new  reproach  to  the 
enemies  of  the  union.  A  spirit  of  discord  impaired  the  remnant 
of  the  Christian  strength ;  the  Genoese  and  Venetian  auxiliaries 
asserted  the  pre-eminence  of  their  respective  service ;  and  Jus- 
tiniani  and  the  Great  Duke,  whose  ambition  was  not  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  common  danger,  accused  eaoh  other  of  treachery 
and  cowardice. 

pntpwir  During  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  words  of  peace  and 
tSa tior9  capitulation  had  been  sometimes  pronounced ;  and  several  em- 
iM^'bassies  had  passed  between  the  camp  and  the  city.71  The 
M*ra8  Greek  emperor  was  humbled  by  adversity;  and  would  have 
yielded  to  any  terms  compatible  with  religion  and  royalty.71 

the  bollding  ot  the  bridge  (i.  44).  It  seems  from  this  that  Dooas  has  mixed  together 
the  ineident  reoorded  by  Phrantzes  with  that  recorded  by  Critobulns.] 

70  [The  Turks  also  essayed  mining  operations  against  the  Caligaria  region 
{south  of  Blachemce),  where  the  ground  was  most  favourable.  But  all  their  mines 
(the  first  was  discovered  on  May  16,  see  Barbara,  p.  41)  were  foiled  by  the  skill  of 
a  German  engineer,  Johannes  Grant,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  defenoe  of  this 
part  of  the  wall.  Op.  Phrantzes,  p.  254,  and  Tedardi,  Informacion,  p.  25.] 

71  Chaloondyles  and  Ducas  differ  in  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion  ;  and,  as  it  was  neither  glorious  nor  salutary,  the  faithful  Phranza  spares  his 
prinoe  even  the  thought  of  a  surrender. 

71  [The  author  of  the  Slavonia  relation  of  the  siege  (see  Appendix  3)  states  that 
a  council  was  held  on  May  8,  and  that  all  the  military  offioers,  the  senators, 
and  the  patriarch  advised  the  emperor  to  leave  the  city,  and  attempt  to  oreate  a 
diversion.  “ The  emperor’*  (the  passage  is  thus  translated  by  Oh.  Mijatovieh, 
op.  cit.  p.  173)  “  listened  to  all  this  quietly  and  patiently.  At  last,  after  having 
been  for  some  time  in  deep  thought,  he  began  to  speak :  *  I  thank  all  for  the  advice 
which  you  have  given  me.  I  know  that  my  going  out  of  the  city  might  be  of  some 
benefit  to  me,  inasmuch  as  all  that  you  foresee  might  really  happen.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  go  away !  How  could  I  leave  the  ohurohes  of  our  Lord  and  his 
servant*  the  qlergy,  and  the  throne,  and  my  people  in  such  a  plight  ?  Whftt  would 
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The  Turkish  sultan  was  desirous  of  sparing  the  blood  of  his 
soldiers;  still  more  desirous  of  securing  for  his  own  use  the 
Byzantine  treasures ;  and  he  accomplished  a  sacred  duty  in  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  Qdbown  the  ohoioe  of  circumcision,  of  tribute,  orofers] 
of  death.73  The  avarice  of  Mahomet  might  have  been  satisfied 
with  an  annual  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats ;  but  his 
ambition  grasped  the  capital  of  the  East;  to  the  prince  he 
offered  a  rich  equivalent,  to  the  people  a  free  toleration  or  a 
safe  departure ;  but,  after  some  fruitless  treaty,  he  declared  his 
resolution  of  finding  either  a  throne  or  a  grave  under  the  walls 
of  Constantinople.  A  sense  of  honour  and  the  fear  of  universal 
reproach  forbade  PalsBologus  to  resign  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ottomans ;  and  he  determined  to  abide  the  last  extremities 
of  war.  Several  days  were  employed  by  the  sultan  in  the 
preparations  of  the  assault ;  and  a  respite  was  granted  by  his 
favourite  science  of  astrology,  which  had  fixed  on  the  twenty, 
ninth  of  May  as  the  fortunate  and  fatal  hour.  On  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-seventh,  he  issued  his  final  orders ;  assembled 
in  his  presence  the  military  chiefs ;  and  dispersed  his  heralds 
through  the  camp  to  proclaim  the  duty  and  the  motives  of  the 
perilous  enterprise.  Fear  is  the  first  principle  of  a  despotic 
government ;  and  his  menaces  were  expressed  in  the  Oriental 
style,  that  the  fugitives  and  deserters,  had  they  the  wings  of 
a  bird,74  should  not  escape  from  his  inexorable  justice.  The 

the  world  say  about  me  ?  I  pray  you,  my  friends,  in  future  do  not  say  to  me  any¬ 
thing  else  but :  11  Kay,  sire,  do  not  leave  us !  '*  Never,  never  will  I  leave  you  !  I 
am  resolved  to  die  here  with  you  1  ’  And  saying  this,  the  emperor  turned  his  head 
aside,  because  tears  filled  his  eyes ;  and  with  him  wept  the  patriaroh  and  all  who 
were  there.”] 

n [On  this  mission  Mohammad  sent  his  brother-in-law  Ismail  Hamza,  lord  of 
Sinope  and  Castamboly,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Constantine.  The  incident 
Is  entirely  omitted  by  Barbara,  Phrantzes,  and  Critobulus.] 

74  These  wings  (Chaloondyles,  L  viii.  p.  208)  are  no  more  than  an  Oriental 
figure;  but,  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  Mahomet's  passion  soars  above  sense  and 
reason; — 

Should  the  fierce  North,  upon  his  frozen  wings, 

Bear  him  aloft  above  the  wondering  clouds, 

And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiads’  golden  ohariot — 

Thenoe  should  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures. 

Besides  the  extravagance  of  the  rant,  I  must  observe,  1.  That  the  operation  of  the 
winds  must  be  oonfined  to  the  lower  region  of  the  air.  2.  That  the  name,  etymo¬ 
logy,  and  fable  of  the  Pleiads  are  purely  Greek  (Scholiast  ad  Homer,  2.  686 ; 

Budoda  in  IoniA,  p.  899 ;  Apollodor.  1.  iii.  o.  10 ;  Heine,  p.  229,  Not.  682),  and 
had  no  affinity  with  the  astronomy  of  the  East  (Hyde  ad  Ulugbeg,  Tabul.  in 
Syntagma  Dissert,  tom.  i.  p.  40,  42 ;  Goguet,  Origine  des  Arts,  Ac.  tom.  vi.  p. 

78-78;  Gebelin,  Hist,  du  Oalendrier,  p.  78),  whioh  Mahomet  had  studied.  3.  The 
golden  ohariot  dtm  not  exist  either  in  science  or  fiction ;  but  J  much  fear  that  Dr* 
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greatest  part  of  his  bashaws  and  Janizaries  were  the  offspring  of 
Christian  parents ;  but  the  glories  of  the  Turkish  name  were 
perpetuated  by  successive  adoption ;  and,  in  the  gradual  change 
of  individuals,  the  spirit  of  a  legion,  a  regiment,  or  an  oda  is 
kept  alive  by  imitation  and  discipline.  In  this  holy  warfare, 
the  Moslems  were  exhorted  to  purify  their  minds  with  prayer, 
their  bodies  with  seven  ablutions;  and  to  abstain  from  food 
till  the  close  of  the  ensuing  day.  A  crowd  of  dervishes  visited 
the  tents,  to  instil  the  desire  of  martyrdom,  and  the  assurance 
of  spending  an  immortal  youth  amidst  the  rivers  and  gardens  of 
paradise  and  in  the  embraces  of  the  black-eyed  virgins.  Yet 
Mahomet  principally  trusted  to  the  efficacy  of  temporal  and 
visible  rewards.  A  double  pay  was  promised  to  the  victorious 
troops :  “  The  city  and  the  buildings,”  said  Mahomet,  “  are  mine ; 
but  I  resign  to  your  valour  the  captives  and  the  spoil,  the 
treasures  of  gold  and  beauty ;  be  rich  and  be  happy.  Many 
are  the  provinces  of  my  empire :  the  intrepid  soldier  who  first 
ascends  the  walls  of  Constantinople  shall  be  rewarded  with  the 
government  of  the  fairest  and  most  wealthy ;  and  my  gratitude 
shall  accumulate  his  honours  and  fortunes  above  the  measure 
of  his  own  hopes.”  Such  various  and  potent  motives  diffused 
among  the  Turks  a  general  ardour,  regardless  of  life  and  im¬ 
patient  for  action  ;  the  camp  re-echoed  with  the  Moslem  shouts 
of  “  God  is  God,  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the 
apostle  of  God  ”  ; 76  and  the  sea  and  land,  from  Galata  to  the  seven 
towers,  were  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  their  nocturnal  fires. 

Far  different  was  the  state  of  the  Christians ;  who,  with  loud 
and  impotent  complaints,  deplored  the  guilt,  or  the  punishment, 
of  their  sins.  The  celestial  image  of  the  Virgin  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  solemn  procession ;  but  their  divine  patroness  was  deaf 
to  their  entreaties :  they  accused  the  obstinacy  of  the  emperor 
for  refusing  a  timely  surrender ;  anticipated  the  horrors  of  their 
fate ;  and  sighed  for  the  repose  and  security  of  Turkish  servitude. 

Johnson  has  confounded  the  Pleiads  with  the  great  bear  or  waggon,  the  zodiacs  with 
a  northern  oonstellation : — 

*ApKTOv  0*  Kfld  dfiafa?  brltc\r}(riv  icdktovtru 

78  Phranza  quarrels  with  these  Moslem  acclamations,  not  for  the  name  of  God, 
but  for  that  of  the  Prophet :  the  pious  zeal  of  Voltaire  is  exaessive,  and  even  ridicu* 
lous.  [There  was  a  great  illumination  in  the  Turkish  camp  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  May,  when  the  Saltan  first  proclaimed  his  plan  for  a  general  assault  (Barbara, 
p.  46;  it  is  mentioned  also  by  the  Slavonic  chronicle).  Gibbon  refers  to  the  illu* 
mination  on  May  27.] 
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The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  bravest  of  the  allies,  were 
summoned  to  the  palace,  to  prepare  them,  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-eighth,  for  the  duties  and  dangers  of  the  general 
assault.  The  last  speech  of  Palssologus  was  the  funeral  oration 
of  the  Roman  Empire:70  he  promised,  he  conjured,  and  he 
vainly  attempted  to  infuse  the  hope  which  was  extinguished  in 
his  own  mind.  In  this  world  all  was  comfortless  and  gloomy; 
and  neither  the  gospel  nor  the  church  have  proposed  any  con¬ 
spicuous  recompense  to  the  heroes  who  fall  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  But  the  example  of  their  prince  and  the  con¬ 
finement  of  a  siege  had  armed  these  warriors  with  the  courage 
of  despair ;  and  the  pathetic  scene  is  described  by  the  feelings 
of  the  historian  Phranza,  who  was  himself  present  at  this  mourn* 
ful  assembly.  They  wept,  they  embraced  ;  regardless  of  their 
families  and  fortunes,  they  devoted  their  lives ;  and  each  com* 
mander,  departing  to  his  station,  maintained  all  night  a  vigilant 
and  anxious  watch  on  the  rampart.  The  emperor,  and  some 
faithful  companions,  entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  which  in 
a  few  hours  was  to  be  converted  into  a  mosque  ;  and  devoutly 
received,  with  tears  and  prayers,  the  sacrament  of  the  holy 
communion.  He  reposed  some  moments  in  the  palace,  which 
resounded  with  cries  and  lamentations  ;  solicited  the  pardon  of 
all  whom  he  might  have  injured  ; 77  and  mounted  on  horseback 
to  visit  the  guards  and  explore  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  The 
distress  and  fall  of  the  last  Constantine  are  more  glorious  than 
the  long  prosperity  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars. 

In  the  confusion  of  darkness  an  assailant  may  sometimes  The  canar- 
succeed;  but,  in  this  great  and  general  attack,  the  military 
judgment  and  astrological  knowledge  of  Mahomet  advised  him [TnMda,] 
to  expect  the  morning,78  the  memorable  twenty-ninth  of  May, 

w  I  am  afraid  that  this  discourse  was  composed  by  Phranza  himself ;  and  it 
smells  so  grossly  of  the  sermon  and  the  convent  that  I  almost  doubt  whether  it 
was  pronounced  by  Constantine.  Leonardos  assigns  him  another  speeoh,  in  which 
he  addresses  himself  more  respectfully  to  the  Latin  auxiliaries.  [The  speeches  in 
Phrantzes  and  Leonardo  “  are  substantially  identical,  and  do  not  vary  more  than 
woold  do  two  independent  reports  written  some  months  after  the  delivery  of  a  speeoh 
in  our  own  time  "  (Pears,  op.  cit.  p.  3281.] 

71  This  abasement,  which  devotion  nas  sometimes  extorted  from  dying  prinoes, 
is  an  improvement  of  the  gospel  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries ;  it  is  more 
easy  to  forgive  490  times  than  once  to  ask  pardon  of  an  inferior. 

79  [So  the  eye-witnesses,  Phrantzes  and  Barbaro.  But  Critobnlus  and  Ducas  set 
the  beginning  of  the  final  assault  on  the  28th,  and  make  the  fighting  go  on  all 
night*  Op.  Pears,  p.  334.] 
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in  the  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-third  year  of  the  Christian  sBra. 
The  preceding  night  had  been  strenuously  employed  :  the  troops, 
the  cannon,  and  the  fascines  were  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the 
ditch,  which,  in  many  parts,  presented  a  smooth  and  level  passage 
to  the  breach  ;  and  his  fourscore  galleys  almost  touched,  with  the 
prows  and  their  scaling-ladders,  the  less  defensible  walls  of  the 
harbour.  Under  pain  of  death,  silence  was  enjoined  ;  but  the 
physical  laws  of  motion  and  sound  are  not  obedient  to  discipline 
or  fear  ;  each  individual  might  suppress  his  voice  and  measure 
his  footsteps ;  but  the  march  and  labour  of  thousands  must  in¬ 
evitably  produce  a  strange  confusion  of  dissonant  clamours,  which 
reached  the  ears  of  the  watchmen  of  the  towers.  At  daybreak, 
without  the  customary  signal  of  the  morning-gun,  the  Turks 
assaulted  the  city  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  similitude  of  a 
twined  or  twisted  thread  has  been  applied  to  the  closeness  and 
continuity  of  their  line  of  attack.7*  The  foremost  ranks  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  refuse  of  the  host,  a  voluntary  crowd,  who  fought 
without  order  or  command ;  of  the  feebleness  of  age  or  child¬ 
hood,  of  peasants  and  vagrants,  and  of  all  who  had  joined  the 
camp  in  the  blind  hope  of  plunder  and  martyrdom.  The  common 
impulse  drove  them  onwards  to  the  wall ;  the  most  audacious  to 
climb  were  instantly  precipitated  ;  and  not  a  dart,  not  a  bullet 
of  the  Christians  was  idly  wasted  on  the  accumulated  throng. 
But  their  strength  and  ammunition  were  exhausted  in  this 
laborious  defence ;  the  ditch  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the 
slain ;  they  supported  the  footsteps  of  their  companions ;  and 
of  this  devoted  vanguard  the  death  was  more  serviceable  than 
the  life.  Under  their  respective  bashaws  and  sanjaks,  the  troops 
of  Anatolia  and  Romania  were  successively  led  to  the  charge : 
their  progress  was  various  and  doubtful ;  but,  after  a  conflict  of 
two  hours,  the  Greeks  still  maintained  and  improved  their  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  emperor  was  heard,  encouraging 
his  soldiers  to  aohieve,  by  a  last  effort,  the  deliverance  of  their 
country.  In  that  fatal  moment,  the  Janizaries  arose,  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  invincible.  The  sultan  himself  on  horseback, 
with  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  was  the  spectator  and  judge  of 
their  valour ;  he  was  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  of  his  domestic 
troops,  whom  he  reserved  for  the  decisive  occasion ;  and  the 

79  Besides  the  10,000  guards,  and  the  sailors  and  the  marines,  Dooas  numbers 
in  this  general  assault  250,000  Turks,  both  hone  and  foot. 
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tide  of  battle  was  directed  and  impelled  by  his  voice  and  eye. 
His  numerous  ministers  of  justice  were  posted  behind  the  line, 
to  urge,  to  restrain,  and  to  punish  ;  and,  if  danger  was  in  the 
front,  shame  and  inevitable  death  were  in  the  rear  of  the  fugitives. 
The  cries  of  fear  and  of  pain  were  drowned  in  the  martial  music 
of  drums,  trumpets,  and  attaballs ;  and  experience  has  proved 
that  the  mechanical  operation  of  sounds,  by  quickening  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  spirits,  will  act  on  the  human 
machine  more  forcibly  than  the  eloquence  of  reason  and  honour. 
From  the  lines,  the  galleys,  and  the  bridge,  the  Ottoman 
artillery  thundered  on  all  sides ;  and  the  camp  and  city,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were  involved  in  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
which  could  only  be  dispelled  by  the  final  deliverance  or  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Boman  empire.  The  signal  combats  of  the 
heroes  of  history  or  fable  amuse  our  fancy  and  engage  our 
affections ;  the  skilful  evolutions  of  war  may  inform  the  mind, 
and  improve  a  necessary  though  pernicious  science.  But,  in 
the  uniform  and  odious  pictures  of  a  general  assault,  all  is  blood, 
and  horror,  and  confusion ;  nor  shall  I  strive,  at  the  distance  of 
three  centuries  and  a  thousand  miles,  to  delineate  a  scene  of 
which  there  could  be  no  spectators,  and  of  which  the  actors 
themselves  were  incapable  of  forming  any  just  or  adequate  idea. 

The  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  bullet,  or  arrow,  which  pierced  the  gauntlet  of  John 
Justiniani.80  The  sight  of  his  blood,  and  the  exquisite  pain, 
appalled  the  courage  of  the  chief,  whose  arms  and  counsel  were 
the  firmest  rampart  of  the  city.  As  he  withdrew  from  his 
station  in  quest  of  a  surgeon,  his  flight  was  perceived  and 
stopped  by  the  indefatigable  emperor.  “Tour  wound,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Pakeologus,  “  is  slight ;  the  danger  is  pressing ;  your 
presence  is  necessary ;  and  whither  will  you  retire  ?  ”  “I  will 
retire,”  said  the  trembling  Genoese,  “  by  the  same  road  which 
God  has  opened  to  the  Turks ;  ”  and  at  these  words  he  hastily 

90  [At  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  a  breach  in  the  onter  wall  near  the  gate  of 
“  St.  Romanos  ”  had  been  made  by  a  cannon,  and  the  Turks  pressed  into  the  space 
between  the  outer  and  inner  walls.  They  were  repelled  at  last,  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Venetians  (according  to  Barbara) ;  but  it  was  soon  necessary  to 
bring  up  the  reserves  which  (under  Theodore  Pausologus  and  Demetrius  Canta- 
euzenus)  were  posted  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  It  was  at  this  moment, 
when  these  reserve  troops  were  driving  back  the  Turks,  that  Giustiniani  was 
wounded  (in  the  leg,  Phrantses ;  in  the  hand,  Ghaloondyles  and  Duoas ;  under  the 
armpit,  Zorso  Dolfin  and  Leonardos ;  in  the  arm,  Pusculus ;  in  the  chest,  Crito- 
tralus).] 
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passed  through  one  of  the  Reaches  of  the  inner  wall.  By  this 
.pusillanimous  act,  he  stained  the  honours  of  a  military  life ; 
and  the  few  days  which  he  survived  in  Galata,  or  the  isle  of 
Chios,  was  embittered  by  his  own  and  the  public  reproach.81 
His  example  was  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin 
auxiliaries,  and  the  defence  began  to  slacken  when  the  attack 
was  pressed  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  number  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans  was  fifty,  perhaps  an  hundred,  times  superior  to  that  of 
the  Christians ;  the  double  walls  were  reduced  by  the  cannon 
to  an  heap  of  ruins  ;  in  a  circuit  of  several  miles,  some  plaoes 
must  be  found  more  easy  of  access  or  more  feebly  guarded ; 
and,  if  the  besiegers  could  penetrate  in  a  single  point,  the 
whole  city  was  irrecoverably  lost.  The  first  who  deserved  the 
Bultan’s  reward  was  Hassan,  the  Janizary,  of  gigantic  stature 
and  strength.  With  his  scymetar  in  one  hand  and  his  buckler 
in  the  other,  he  ascended  the  outward  fortification;  of  the 
thirty  Janizaries,  who  were  emulous  of  his  valour,  eighteen 
perished  in  the  bold  adventure.  Hassan  and  his  twelve  com¬ 
panions  had  reached  the  summit :  the  giant  was  precipitated 
from  the  rampart ;  he  rose  on  one  knee,  and  was  again  oppressed 
by  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones.  But  his  success  had  proved 
that  the  achievement  was  possible :  the  walls  and  towers  were 
instantly  covered  with  a  swarm  of  Turks;  and  the  Greeks,  now 
driven  from  the  vantage-ground,  were  overwhelmed  by  increas¬ 
ing  multitudes.82  Amidst  these  multitudes,  the  emperor,88  who 


81  In  the  severe  censure  of  the  flight  of  Justiniani,  Phranza  expresses  his  own 
feelings  and  those  of  the  public.  For  some  private  reasons,  he  is  treated  with  more 
lenity  and  respect  by  Duoas;  but  the  words  of  Leonardos  Chiensis  express  his 
strong  and  recent  ‘indignation,  gloriaa  salutis  suique  obiitus.  In  the  whole  series 
of  their  Eastern  policy,  his  countrymen,  the  Genoese,  were  always  suspeoted,  and 
often  guilty.  [“  The  dialogue  between  Constantine  and  Giustiniani  given  in  the 
pages  of  Gibbon  is  evidently  a  rhetorical  invention.  None  of  the  historians  were 
present,  and  who  of  those  present  could  report  any  conversation  with  aocuraoy  at 
such  a  moment  ?”  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  iii.  p.  520  note.  Barbaro,  who  is 
throughout  severe  on  the  Genoese,  is  markedly  hostile  to  Giustiniani.  The  facta 
that  the  wound  actually  proved  mortal,  and  that  Giustiniani’s  valour  and  distin¬ 
guished  services  are  extolled  by  all  the  Greek  writers,  are  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  accusations  of  cowardice  and  failure  in  duty.] 

M  [In  this  account  of  the  last  oonfliot  Gibbon  has  omitted  a  highly  important 
fact  which  hastened  the  capture  of  the  city.  This  fact  is  not  mentioned  by 
Phrantzes;  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  Duoas  (p.  280-5)  and  is  confirmed  by  a 
short  statement  of  Gritobulus  (i.  60  ad  fin.).  North  of  the  Porta  Charisii,  south 
of  the  Porta  Caligaria,  in  a  transverse  wall  which  connects  the  inner  and  outer 
Theodosian  walls,  there  is  a  small  postern  (found  by  M.  Paspates)  which  is 
called  the  Kerkoporta  by  Duoas  (wrongly?).  It  was  always  kept  shut,  but  had 
been  opened  by  Giustiniani’s  orders  for  the  purpose  of  a  possible  sortie.  Some 
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accomplished  all  the  duties  of  a  general  and  a  soldier,  was 
long  seen,  and  finally  lost.  The  nobles  who  fought  round  his 
person  sustained,  till  their  last  breath,  the  honourable  names  of 
PalsBologus  and  Cantacuzene:  his  mournful  exclamation  was 
heard,  “Cannot  there  be  found  a  Christian  to  cut  off  my 
head  ?  ” 84  and  his  last  fear  was  that  of  falling  alive  into  the 
hands  of  the  infidels.86  The  prudent  despair  of  Constantine 
cast  away  the  purple ;  amidst  the  tumult,  he  fell  by  an  unknown  Doth  of 
hand,  and  his  body  was  buried-  under  a  mountain  of  the  slain,  pero/con- 
After  his  death,  resistance  and  order  were  no  more;  the  Greeks  Paieoi^ni 
fled  towards  the  city ;  and  many  were  pressed  and  stifled  in  the 
narrow  pass  of  the  gate  of  St.  Bomanus.  The  victorious  Turks 
rushed  through  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall ;  and,  as  they 
advanced  into  the  streets,  they  were  soon  joined  by  their 
brethren,  who  bad  forced  the  gate  Phenar  on  the  side  of  the 

of  the  Greeks  who  were  fighting  in  the  spaoe  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  wall, 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  retreated  through  the  Kerkoporta,  and  fifty  Turks  followed 
them,  as  they  neglected  to  shut  the  gate.  More  Turks  soon  pressed  in,  and  others 
mounted  the  walls,  captured  the  tower  close  to  the  gate,  and  set  up  the  Ottoman 
standards  on  the  walls.  The  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  outside  the  inner 
wall,  by  the  Kerkoporta  was  now  out  off,  and  seeing  the  flags  of  the  foe  on  the 
battlements  they  thronged  back  through  the  Porta  Charges,  which  was  then  left 
undefended,  so  that  the  Turks  could  enter  by  this  gate  too.  The  Turks  who  thus 
penetrated  seem  to  have  betaken  themselves  at  first  to  the  harbour  side  of  the  city, 
and  some  time  elapsed  before  the  combatants  at  the  Gate  of  St.  Bomanus,  where 
the  fight  was  raging  most  hotly,  learned  what  had  happened.  Phrantzes  (without 
explaining)  describes  the  arrival  of  the  tidings  (p.  286).  A  cry  was  heard  on  the 
harbour  aide :  14  The  fort  is  taken,  the  standards  of  the  foe  are  on  the  towers  1  ” 

Then  Constantine  spurred  his  horse  into  the  thick  of  the  fray.  On  the  Kerkoporta, 
see  Van  Millingen,  Byzantine  Constantinople,  p.  89  sqq. ;  Pears,  op.  tit.  p.  842.] 

69  Ducaa  kills  him  with  two  blowB  of  Turkish  soldiers ;  Chalcondyles  wounds 
him  in  the  shoulder,  and  then  tramples  him  in  the  gate.  The  grief  of  Phranza 
carrying  him  among  the  enemy  escapes  from  the  precise  image  of  his  death ;  but 
we  may,  without  flattery,  apply  these  noble  lines  of  Dryden : — 

As  to  Sebastian,  let  them  search  the  field ; 

And,  where  they  find  a  mountain  of  the  slain, 

Send  one  to  climb,  and  looking  down  beneath. 

There  they  will  find  him  at  his  manly  length, 

With  his  face  up  to  heaven,  in  that  red  monument 
Which  his  good  sword  had  digg’d. 

84  Spondanus  (a.d.  1463,  No.  10),  who  has  hopes  of  his  salvation,  wishes  to 
absolve  this  demand  from  the  guilt  of  suicide. 

88  Leonardos  Chiensis  very  properly  observes  that  the  Turks,  had  they  known 
the  emperor,  would  have  laboured  to  save  and  secure  a  captive  so  acceptable  to  the 
sultan.  [It  appears  that  Constantine  fell  in  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer 
walls  (Ducas,  p.  283),  near  the  Gate  of  St.  Bomanus  (Phrantzes,  p.  287).  Critobulus 
is  mistaken  in  saying  that  it  was  near  the  Kerkoporta  (i.  60).  Theodore  Spandugino 
Cantacusino  in  his  work  44  Dell’  origine  et  imperio  de  Turchi  ”  (ed.  1664,  p.  196) 
describes  Constantine  as  rejecting  the  proposals  which  were  made  to  him  to  flee  to 
the  harbour,  and  crying, 44  God  forbid  that  I  should  live  an  Emperor  without  enjoy* 
ing  the  Empire  1  I  will  die  with  my  city !  ”] 
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harbour.86  In  the  first  heat  of  the  pursuit,  about  two  thousand 
Christians  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  avarice  soon  prevailed 
over  cruelty;  and  the  viotors  acknowledged  that  they  should 
immediately  have  given  quarter,  if  the  valour  of  the  emperor 
and  his  chosen  bands  had  not  prepared  them  for  a  similar  opposi¬ 
te**,  of  nation  in  every  part  of  the  capital.  It  was  thus,  after  a  siege  of 
ampSn>d  fifty-three  days,  that  Constantinople,  which  had  defied  the 
power  of  Chosroes,  the  Chagan,  and  the  caliphs,  was  irretriev¬ 
ably  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Mahomet  the  Second.  Her  em¬ 
pire  only  had  been  subverted  by  the  Latins ;  her  religion  was 
trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  Moslem  conquerors.87 
Th«  Tmka  The  tidings  of  misfortune  fly  with  a  rapid  wing ;  yet  such 

SSuSm1*  was  the  extent  of  Constantinople  that  the  more  distant  quarters 
SSSr*-  might  prolong,  some  moments,  the  happy  ignorance  of  their 
ruin.88  But  in  the  general  consternation,  in  the  feelings  of 
selfish  or  social  anxiety,  in  the  tumult  and  thunder  of  the 
assault,  a  sleepless  night  and  morning  must  have  elapsed ;  nor 
can  I  believe  that  many  Grecian  ladies  were  awakened  by  the 
Janizaries  from  a  sound  and  tranquil  slumber.  On  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  public  calamity,  the  houses  and  convents  were 
instantly  deserted ;  and  the  trembling  inhabitants  flocked  to¬ 
gether  in  the  streets,  like  an  herd  of  timid  animals,  as  if 
accumulated  weakness  could  be  productive  of  strength,  or  in 
the  vain  hope  that  amid  the  crowd  each  individual  might  be 
safe  and  invisible.  From  every  part  of  the  capital,  they  flowed 
into  the  church  of  St.  Sophia :  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  the 
sanctuary,  the  choir,  the  nave,  the  upper  and  lower  galleries, 
were  filled  with  the  multitudes  of  fathers  and  husbands,  of 
women  and  children,  of  priests,  monks,  and  religious  virgins ; 
the  doors  were  barred  on  the  inside,  and  they  sought  protection 
from  the  sacred  dome  which  they  had  so  lately  abhorred  as  a 
profane  and  polluted  edifice.  Their  confidence  was  founded  on 

*•  Oantemir,  p.  96.  The  Christian  ships  in  the  month  of  the  harbour  had  flanked 
and  retarded  this  naval  attaok.  [Cp.  Barbara,  p.  56 ;  Cri  to  buius,  i.  65.] 

87  Ghaloondyles  most  absurdly  supposes  that  Constantinople  was  sacked  by  the 
Aaiaties  in  revenge  for  the  ancient  calamities  of  Troy ;  and  the  grammarians  of  the 
xvth  century  are  happy  to  melt  down  the  uncouth  appellation  of  TurkB  into  the 
more  classical  name  of  Teucri. 

88  When  Cyrus  surprised  Babylon  during  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  so  vast 
was  the  city,  and  so  careless  were  the  inhabitants,  that  muoh  time  elapsed  before 
the  distant  quarters  knew  that  they  were  captives.  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  191),  and 
UBher  (Annal.  p.  78),  who  has  quoted  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah  a  passage  of 
similar  import. 
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the  prophecy  of  an  enthusiast  or  impostor,  that  one  day  the 
Turks  would  enter  Constantinople,  and  pursue  the  Romans  as  far 
as  the  column  of  Constantine  in  the  square  before  St.  Sophia; 
but  that  this  would  be  the  term  of  their  calamities ;  that  an 
angel  would  descend  from  heaven,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  would  deliver  the  empire,  with  that  celestial  weapon,  to 
a  poor  man  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  column.  “Take  this 
sword,”  would  he  say,  “  and  avenge  the  people  of  the  Lord." 

At  these  animating  words,  the  Turks  would  instantly  fly,  and 
the  victorious  Romans  would  drive  them  from  the  West,  and 
from  all  Anatolia,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  It  is  on 
this  occasion  that  Ducas,  with  some  fancy  and  much  truth, 
upbraids  the  discord  and  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks.  “  Had  that 
angel  appeared,"  exclaims  the  historian,  “had  he  offered  to 
exterminate  your  foes  if  you  would  consent  to  the  union  of 
the  church,  even  then,  in  that  fatal  moment,  you  would  have 
rejected  your  safety  or  have  deceived  your  God.”  89 

While  they  expected  the  desoent  of  the  tardy  angel,  the  captivity 
doors  were  broken  with  axes ;  and,  as  the  Turks  encountered  Gr<*>L 
no  resistance,  their  bloodless  hands  were  employed  in  selecting 
and  securing  the  multitude  of  their  prisoners.  Youth,  beauty, 
and  the  appearance  of  wealth  attracted  their  choice;  and  the 
right  of  property  was  deoided  among  themselves  by  a  prior 
seizure,  by  personal  strength,  and  by  the  authority  of  command. 

In  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  male  captives  were  bound  with 
cords,  the  females  with  their  veils  and  girdles.  The  senators 
were  linked  with  their  slaves ;  the  prelates  with  the  porters  of 
the  church ;  and  young  men  of  a  plebeian  class  with  noble  maids, 
whose  faces  had  been  invisible  to  the  sun  and  their  nearest 
kindred.  In  this  common  captivity,  the  ranks  of  society  were 
confounded ;  the  ties  of  nature  were  cut  asunder ;  and  the  in¬ 
exorable  soldier  was  careless  of  the  father’s  groans,  the  tears  of 
the  mother,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  children.  The  loudest 

•This  lively  description  is  extracted  from  Ducas  (o.  39),  who  two  years  after¬ 
wards  was  sent  ambassador  from  the  prinoe  of  Lesbos  to  the  sultan  (o.  44).  Till 
Lesbos  was  subdued  in  1468  (Phranza,  1. 1U.  o.  27),  that  island  must  have  been  full 
of  the  fugitives  of  Constantinople,  who  delighted  to  repeat,  perhaps  to  adorn,  the 
tale  of  their  misery.  [The  terrible  description  of  the  wasting  of  Constantinople 
given  by  Critobulus  (i.  61-63),  who  wrote  as  a  friend  of  the  Turks,  proves  that  the 
other  historians  have  not  exaggerated  the  frightful  scenes.  He  has  an  interesting 
notioe  of  the  destruction  of  books  sacred  and  profane  (o.  62,  8);  some  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  bat  “  the  greater  number  of  them  ”  were  sold  for  small  sums,  op.  Ducas, 
p.  812.] 
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in  their  wailings  were  the  nuns,  who  were  torn  from  the  altar 
with  naked  bosoms,  outstretched  hands,  and  dishevelled  hair ; 
and  we  should  piously  believe  that  few  could  be  tempted  to 
prefer  the  vigils  of  the  harem  to  those  of  the  monastery.  Of 
these  unfortunate  Greeks,  of  these  domestic  animals,  whole 
strings  were  rudely  driven  through  the  streets;  and,  as  the 
conquerors  were  eager  to  return  for  more  prey,  their  trembling 
pace  was  quickened  with  menaces  and  blows.  At  the  same 
hour,  a  similar  rapine  was  exercised  in  all  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  in  all  the  palaces  and  habitations  of  the  capital ; 
nor  could  any  palace,  however  sacred  or  sequestered,  protect 
the  persons  or  the  property  of  the  Greeks.  Above  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  90  of  this  devoted  people  were  transported  from  the  city  to 
the  camp  and  fleet ;  exchanged  or  sold  according  to  the  caprice 
or  interest  of  their  masters,  and  dispersed  in  remote  servitude 
through  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Among  these 
we  may  notice  some  remarkable  characters.  The  historian 
Phranza,  first  ohamberlain  and  principal  secretary,  was  involved 
with  his  family  in  the  common  lot.  After  suffering  four  months 
the  hardships  of  slavery,  he  recovered  his  freedom ;  in  the  en¬ 
suing  winter  he  ventured  to  Hadrianople,  and  ransomed  his  wife 
from  the  mir  baahi,  or  master  of  horse ;  but  his  two  children,  in 
the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  had  been  seized  for  the  use  of 
Mahomet  himself.  The  daughter  of  Phranza  died  in  the  seraglio, 
perhaps  a  virgin ;  his  son,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  pre¬ 
ferred  death  to  infamy,  and  was  stabbed  by  the  hand  of  the 
royal  lover.91  A  deed  thus  inhuman  cannot  surely  be  expiated 
by  the  taste  and  liberality  with  which  he  released  a  Grecian 
matron  and  her  two  daughters,  on  receiving  a  Latin  ode  from 
Philelphus,  who  had  chosen  a  wife  in  that  noble  family.®  The 
pride  or  cruelty  of  Mahomet  would  have  been  most  sensibly 
gratified  by  the  capture  of  a  Roman  legate ;  but  the  dexterity 

90  [So  Leonardos,  p.  384 ;  according  to  Critobnlns,  60,000,  and  the  same  autho¬ 
rity  gives  the  number  of  slain  among  the  defenders,  throughout  the  siege  and  in  the 
final  capture,  as  4000.] 

91  See  Phranza,  1.  iii.  o.  20, 21.  His  expressions  are  positive  :  Ameras  sufi  manu 
jugulavit  .  .  .  volebat  enim  eo  turpiter  et  nefarie  abuti.  Me  misenim  et  infelioem. 
Yet  he  could  only  learn  from  report  the  bloody  or  impure  soenes  that  were  acted  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  seraglio. 

99  See  Tiraboschi  (tom.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  290),  and  Lancelot  (M£m.  de  l’Acad&nie  des 
Inscriptions,  tom.  x.  p.  718).  I  should  be  curious  to  learn  how  he  could  praise 
the  public  enemy,  whom  he  so  often  reviles  as  the  most  corrupt  and  inhuman  of 
tyrants. 
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of  Cardinal  Isidore  elnded  the  search,  and  he  escaped  from 
Galata  in  a  plebeian  habit.n 

The  chain  and  entrance  of  the  outward  harbour  was  still  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Italian  ships  of  merchandise  and  war.  They  had 
signalised  their  valour  in  the  siege ;  they  embraced  the  moment 
of  retreat,  while  the  Turkish  marinera  were  dissipated  in  the 
pillage  of  the  city.  When  they  hoisted  sail,  the  beach  was 
covered  with  a  suppliant  and  lamentable  crowd ;  but  the  means 
of  transportation  were  scanty;  the  Venetians  and  Genoese 
selected  their  countrymen;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fairest 
promises  of  the  sultan,  the  inhabitants  of  Galata  evacuated 
their  houses  and  embarked  with  their  most  precious  effects. 

In  the  fall  and  the  sack  of  great  cities,  an  historian  is  con-  Amount  of 

o  •  fch®  spoil 

demned  to  repeat  the  tale  of  uniform  calamity ;  the  same  effects 
must  be  produced  by  the  same  passions ;  and,  when  those  passions 
may  be  indulged  without  control,  small,  alas !  is  the  difference 
between  civilised  and  savage  man.  Amidst  the  vague  exclama¬ 
tions  of  bigotry  and  hatred,  the  Turks  are  not  accused  of  a 
wanton  or  immoderate  effusion  of  Christian  blood ;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  maxims  (the  maxims  of  antiquity),  the  lives  of  the 
vanquished  were  forfeited;  and  the  legitimate  reward  of  the 
conqueror  was  derived  from  the  service,  the  sale,  or  the  ransom, 
of  his  captives  of  both  sexes.*4  The  wealth  of  Constantinople 
had  been  granted  by  the  sultan  to  his  victorious  troops ;  and 
the  rapine  of  an  hour  is  more  productive  than  the  industry  of 
years.  But,  as  no  regular  division  was  attempted  of  the  spoil, 
the  respective  shares  were  not  determined  by  merit ;  and  the 
rewards  of  valour  were  stolen  away  by  the  followers  of  the  camp, 
who  had  declined  the  toil  and  danger  of  the  battle.  The  narra¬ 
tive  of  their  depredations  could  not  afford  either  amusement  or 
instruction ;  the  total  amount,  in  the  last  poverty  of  the  empire, 
has  been  valued  at  four  millions  of  ducats ; 86  and  of  this  sum  a 

99  The  Commentaries  of  Pins  II.  suppose  that  he  craftily  placed  his  cardinal's 
hat  on  the  head  of  a  corpse,  which  was  ont  off  and  exposed  in  triumph,  while  the 
legate  himself  was  bought  and  delivered  as  a  oaptive  of  no  value.  The  great 
Belgic  Chronicle  adorns  his  escape  with  new  adventures,  which  he  suppressed  (sajB 
Spondanus,  a.d.  1458,  No.  15)  in  his  own  letters,  lest  he  shonld  lose  the  merit  and 
reward  of  suffering  for  Christ. 

“Busbequius  expatiates  with  pleasure  and  applause  on  the  rights  of  war  and 
the  use  of  slavery  among  the  ancients  and  the  Turks  (de  Legat.  Turd  oft,  epist.  iii. 
p.  161). 

MThis  sum  is  specified  in  a  marginal  note  of  Leundavins  (Ohaloondyles,  1.  will, 
p.  211),  but  in  the  distribution  to  Venioe,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Ancona,  of  50,  20, 
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small  part  was  the  property  of  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the 
Florentines,  and  the  merchants  of  Ancona.  Of  these  foreigners, 
the  stock  was  improved  in  quick  and  perpetual  circulation ;  but 
the  riches  of  the  Greeks  were  displayed  in  the  idle  ostentation 
of  palaces  and  wardrobes,  or  deeply  buried  in  treasures  of  ingots 
and  old  coin,  lest  it  should  be  demanded  at  their  hands  for  the 
defence  of  their  oo untry.  The  profanation  and  plunder  of  the 
monasteries  and  churches  exoited  the  most  tragic  complaints. 
The  dome  of  St.  Sophia  itself,  the  earthly  heaven,  the  second 
firmament,  the  vehicle  of  the  cherubim,  the  throne  of  the  glory 
of  God,18  was  despoiled  of  the  oblations  of  ages ;  and  the  gold 
and  silver,  the  pearls  and  jewels,  the  vases  and  sacerdotal  orna¬ 
ments,  were  most  wickedly  converted  to  the  service  of  mankind. 
After  the  divine  images  had  been  stripped  of  all  that  could  be 
valuable  to  a  profane  eye,  the  canvas,  or  the  wood,  was  torn,  or 
broken,  or  burnt,  or  trod  under  foot,  or  applied,  in  the  stables 
or  the  kitchen,  to  the  vilest  uses.  The  example  of  sacrilege  was 
imitated,  however,  from  the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  treatment  which  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints  had 
sustained  from  the  guilty  Catholic  might  be  inflicted  by  the 
zealous  Musulman  on  the  monuments  of  idolatry.  Perhaps, 
instead  of  joining  the  public  clamour,  a  philosopher  will  observe 
that  in  the  decline  of  the  arts  the  workmanship  could  not  be 
more  valuable  than  the  work,  and  that  a  fresh  supply  of  visions 
and  miracles  would  speedily  be  renewed  by  the  craft  of  the 
priest  and  the  credulity  of  the  people.  He  will  more  seriously 
deplore  the  loss  of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  which  they  destroyed 
or  scattered  in  the  general  confusion :  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  manuscripts  are  said  to  have  disappeared ; 87  ten  volumes 
might  be  purchased  for  a  single  ducat;  and  the  same  ignominious 
price,  too  high  perhaps  for  a  shelf  of  theology,  included  the  whole 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Homer,  the  noblest  productions  of  the 
science  and  literature  of  ancient  Greece.  We  may  reflect  with 
pleasure  that  an  inestimable  portion  of  our  classic  treasures  was 
safely  deposited  in  Italy ;  and  that  the  mechanics  of  a  German 

30,  and  15,000  dooats,  I  suspect  that  a  figure  has  been  diopt.  Even  with  the  re¬ 
stitution,  the  foreign  property  would  scarcely  exceed  one-fourth. 

M  See  the  enthusiastio  praises  and  lamentations  of  Phransa  (1.  iii.  o.  17). 

n  See  Ducas  (o.  43),  and  an  epistle,  15th  July,  1463,  from  Lauras  Quirinus  to 
Pope  Nioholas  V.  (Hody  de  Gratis,  p.  193,  from  a  Ms.  in  the  Ootton  Library), 
[Op.  above,  p,  308,  note  69.] 
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town  had  invented  an  art  which  derides  the  havoc  of  time  and 
barbarism. 

From  the  first  hour  08  of  the  memorable  twenty-ninth  of  May,  M»homrt 
disorder  and  rapine  prevailed  in  Constantinople  till  the  eighth  uwotty.st 
hour  of  the  same  day ;  when  the  sultan  himself  passed  in  triumph  *c* 
through  the  gate  of  St.  Bomanus.  He  was  attended  by  his  vizirs, 
bashaws,  and  guards,  each  of  whom  (says  a  Byzantine  historian) 
was  robust  as  Hercules,  dexterous  as  Apollo,  and  equal  in  battle 
to  any  ten  of  the  race  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  conqueror" 
gazed  with  satisfaction  and  wonder  on  the  strange  though  splen¬ 
did  appearance  of  the  domes  and  palaces,  so  dissimilar  from  the 
style  of  Oriental  architecture.  In  the  hippodrome,  or  atmeidcm, 
his  eye  was  attracted  by  the  twisted  columns  of  the  three  ser¬ 
pents  ;  and,  as  a  trial  of  his  strength,  he  shattered  with  his  iron 
mace  or  battle-axe  the  under-jaw  of  one  of  these  monsters,100 
which  in  the  eye  of  the  Turks  were  the  idols  or  talismans  of  the 
city.  At  the  principal  door  of  St.  Sophia,  he  alighted  from  his 
horse  and  entered  the  dome ; 101  and  such  was  his  jealous  regard 
for  that  monument  of  his  glory  that,  on  observing  a  zealous 
Musulman  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  marble  pavement,  he 
admonished  him  with  his  scymetar  that,  if  the  spoil  and  captives 
were  granted  to  the  soldiem,  the  public  and  private  buildings 
had  been  reserved  for  the  prince.  By  his  command  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  Eastern  church  was  transformed  into  a  mosque :  the 
rich  and  portable  instruments  of  supemtition  had  been  removed ; 
the  crosses  were  thrown  down;  and  the  walls,  which  were 
covered  with  images  and  mosaics,  were  washed  and  purified  and 
restored  to  a  state  of  naked  simplicity.101  On  the  same  day,  or 
on  the  ensuing  Friday,  the  mue&in  or  crier  ascended  the  most 
lofty  turret,  and  proclaimed  the  ezan,  or  publio  invitation,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  his  prophet ;  the  imam  preached ;  and  Mahomet 
the  Second  performed  the  namaz  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  on 

M  The  Julian  calendar,  which  reckons  the  days  and  hours  from  midnight,  was 
used  at  Constantinople.  But  Dncas  seems  to  understand  the  natural  hours  from 
sunrise. 

m  See  the  Turkish  Annals,  p.  829,  and  the  Pandects  of  Leunclavius,  p.  448. 

IM I  hare  had  occasion  (vol.  ii.  p.  162)  to  mention  this  curious  relic  of  Grecian 
antiquity. 

101  [According  to  the  Slavonic  Relation,  he  stooped  down  at  the  threshold  of  the 
church,  took  some  earth,  and  scattered  it  on  his  head,  in  token  of  humiliation  to 
God.  In  the  same  source  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  prayers  of  the  priests  who  met 
him  in  Si.  Sophia,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  stey  the  pillage,  o.  21-22.1 

1W  [Covered  with  whitewa&.] 
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the  great  altar,  where  the  Christian  mysteries  had  so  lately  been 
celebrated  before  the  last  of  the  CsBsars.108  From  St.  Sophia  he 
proceeded  to  the  august  but  desolate  mansion  of  an  hundred 
successors  of  the  great  Constantine ;  but  which,  in  a  few  hours, 
[Moh»m-  had  been  stripped  of  the  pomp  of  royalty.  A  melancholy 
Sutieh  ot  *  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  greatness  forced  itself  on 
FMn<u  hiB  mind ;  and  he  repeated  an  elegant  distich  of  Persian  poetry, 
“  The  spider  has  wove  his  web  in  the  imperial  palace ;  and  the 
owl  hath  sung  her  watch-song  on  the  towers  of  Afrasiab  ”.104 
hu  be-  Yet  his  mind  was  not  satisfied,  nor  did  the  victory  seem  com- 

SKB"  plete,  till  he  was  informed  of  the  fate  of  Constantine ;  whether 
Qzwte  he  had  escaped,  or  been  made  prisoner,  or  had  fallen  in  the 
battle.  Two  Janizaries  claimed  the  honour  and  reward  of  his 
death :  the  body,  under  a  heap  of  slain,  was  discovered  by  the 
golden  eagles  embroidered  on  his  shoes;  the  Greeks  acknow¬ 
ledged  with  tears  the  head  of  their  late  emperor ;  and,  after  ex¬ 
posing  the  bloody  trophy,106  Mahomet  bestowed  on  his  rival  the 
honours  of  a  decent  funeral.  After  his  decease,  Lucas  Notaras, 
great  duke,106  and  first  minister  of  the  empire,  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  prisoner.  When  he  offered  his  person  and  his  treasures 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  “  And  why,”  said  the  indignant  sultan, 
udid  you  not  employ  these  treasures  in  the  defence  of  your 
prince  and  country  ?  ”  “  They  were  yours,”  answered  the  slave ; 
“God  had  reserved  them  for  your  hands.”  “If  he  reserved 
them  for  me,”  replied  the  despot,  “  how  have  you  presumed  to 
withhold  them  so  long  by  a  fruitless  and  fatal  resistance?” 
The  great  duke  alleged  the  obstinacy  of  the  strangers,  and 
some  secret  encouragement  from  the  Turkish  vizir ;  and  from 
this  perilous  interview  he  was  at  length  dismissed  with  the 


108  We  are  obliged  to  Gantemir  (p.  103)  for  the  Turkish  account  of  the  oonver* 
flion  of  St.  Sophia,  so  bitterly  deplored  by  Phransa  and  Dueae.  It  is  amusing 
enough  to  observe  in  what  opposite  lights  the  same  object  appears  to  a  Musulman 
and  a  Christian  eye. 

104  This  distich,  which  Cantemir  gives  in  the  original,  derives  new  beauties  from 
the  application.  It  was  thus  that  Soiplo  repeated,  in  the  sack  of  Carthage,  the 
famous  prophecy  of  Homer.  The  same  generous  feeling  earned  the  mind  of  the 
oonqueror  to  the  past  or  the  future. 

106 1  cannot  believe,  with  DucaB  (see  Spondanus,  a.d.  1458,  Ho.  18),  that 
Mahomet  sent  round  Persia,  Arabia,  Ac.,  the  head  of  the  Greek  emperor;  he 
would  surely  content  himself  with  a  trophy  less  inhuman. 

106  Phranza  was  the  personal  enemy  of  the  great  duke ;  nor  oould  time,  or  death, 
or  his  own  retreat  to  a  monastery,  extort  a  feeling  of  sympathy  or  forgiveness  [lii. 
9].  Ducas  is  inclined  to  praise  and  pity  the  martyr;  ChaJcondyies  is  neuter;  hut 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  hint  of  the  Greek  conspiracy, 
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assurance  of  pardon  and  protection.  Mahomet  condescended 
to  visit  his  wife,  a  venerable  princess,  oppressed  with  sickness 
and  grief ;  and  his  consolation  for  her  misfortunes  was  in  the 
moBt  tender  strain  of  humanity  and  filial  reverence.  A  similar 
clemency  was  extended  to  the  principal  officers  of  state,  of  whom 
several  were  ransomed  at  his  expense ;  and  during  some  days  he 
declared  himself  the  friend  and  father  of  the  vanquished  people. 

But  the  scene  was  soon  changed ;  and  before  his  departure  the 
hippodrome  streamed  with  the  blood  of  his  noblest  captives. 

His  perfidious  cruelty  is  execrated  by  the  Christians.  They 
adorn  with  the  colours  of  heroic  martyrdom  the  execution  of 
the  great  duke  and  his  two  sons ;  and  his  death  is  ascribed  to 
the  generous  refusal  of  delivering  his  children  to  the  tyrant’s 
lust.107  Yet  a  Byzantine  historian  has  dropt  an  unguarded  word 
of  conspiracy,  deliverance,  and  Italian  succour:  such  treason 
may  be  glorious  ;  but  the  rebel  who  bravely  ventures  has  justly 
forfeited  his  life ;  nor  should  we  blame  a  conqueror  for  destroy¬ 
ing  the  enemies  whom  he  can  no  longer  trust.  On  the  eighteenth 
of  June,  the  victorious  sultan  returned  to  Hadrianople ;  and  smiled 
at  the  base  and  hollow  embassies  of  the  Christian  princes,  who 
viewed  their  approaching  ruin  in  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

Constantinople  had  been  left  naked  and  desolate,  without  a  Hen- 
prince  or  a  people.  But  she  could  not  be  despoiled  of  the  SdP»dorn« 
incomparable  situation  which  marks  her  for  the  metropolis  of  °opi?“U 
a  great  empire ;  and  the  genius  of  the  place  will  ever  triumph 
over  the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune.  Bourse  and  Hadrianople, 
the  ancient  Beats  of  the  Ottomans,  sunk  into  provincial  towns ; 
and  Mahomet  the  Second  established  his  own  residence,  and 
that  of  his  successors,  on  the  same  commanding  spot  which  had 
been  chosen  by  Constantine.106  The  fortifications  of  Galata, 
which  might  afford  a  shelter  to  the  Latins,  were  prudently 
destroyed ;  but  the  damage  of  the  Turkish  cannon  was  soon 
repaired ;  and  before  the  month  of  August  great  quantities  of 

1(7  [So  Doom,  p.  308  >qq.  Obaloondyles,  p.  403.  Puseulus,  It.  1071.  Grito- 
tralos  says  generally  that  Notarae  and  hU  sons  were  pot  to  death  by  the  advioe  of 
the  Saltan's  ooonsellora  (i.  78,  9).] 

108  For  the  reetitntion  of  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  foundations,  see  Can- 
temir  (p.  103-109),  Dueas  (c.  43),  with  Thdvenot,  Touroefort,  and  the  rest  of  our 
modern  travellers.  [Cp.  Zinkeisen,  op.  eit.  ii.  p.  5-8.]  From  a  gigantic  picture  of 
the  greatness,  population,  Ac.,  of  Constantinople  and  the  Ottoman  empire  (Abr6g4 
de  l'Histoire  Ottomans,  tom.  i.  p.  16-31),  we  may  learn  that  in  the  year  1666  the 
Moslems  were  leas  numerous  in  the  capital  than  the  Christians  or  even  the  Jews. 

VOL.  VII.— 14 
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lime  had  been  burnt  for  the  restoration  of  the  walls  of  the  capi¬ 
tal.  As  the  entire  property  of  the  soil  and  buildings,  whether 
public  or  private,  or  profane  or  sacred,  was  now  transferred 
to  the  conqueror,  he  first  separated  a  space  of  eight  furlongs 
from  the  point  of  the  triangle  for  the  establishment  of  his 
seraglio,  or  palace.  It  is  here,  in  the  bosom  of  luxury,  that 
the  Grand  Signor  (as  he  has  been  emphatically  named  by  the 
Italians)  appears  to  reign  over  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  his  person 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  may  not  always  be  secure  from 
the  insults  of  an  hostile  navy.  In  the  new  character  of  a 
mosque,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  endowed  with  an 
ample  revenue,  crowned  with  lofty  minarets,  and  surrounded 
with  groves  and  fountains,  for  the  devotion  and  refreshment  of 
the  Moslems.  The  same  model  was  imitated  in  the  jami,  or 
royal  mosques ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  built  by  Mahomet 
himself,  on  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  and 
the  tombs  of  the  Greek  emperors.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
conquest,  the  grave  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  Job,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
first  siege  of  the  Arabs,  was  revealed  in  a  vision ;  and  it  is 
before  the  sepulchre  of  the  martyr  that  the  new  sultans  are 
girded  with  the  sword  of  empire.109  Constantinople  no  longer 
appertains  to  the  Roman  historian ;  nor  shall  I  enumerate  the 
civil  and  religious  edifices  that  were  profaned  or  erected  by  its 
Turkish  masters :  the  population  was  speedily  renewed ;  and 
before  the  end  of  September  five  thousand  families  of  Anatolia 
and  Romania  had  obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  which  enjoined 
them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  occupy  their  new  habitations  in 
the  capital.110  The  throne  of  Mahomet  was  guarded  by  the 
numbers  and  fidelity  of  his  Moslem  subjects  ;  but  his  rational 
policy  aspired  to  oollect  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  they 
returned  in  crowds,  as  soon  as  they  were  assured  of  their  lives, 
their  liberties,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.111  In  the 

1M  The  Twbt,  or  sepulchral  monument  of  Abu  Ayub,  is  described  and  engraved 
in  the  Tableau  G4n6ral  de  l’Empire  Ottoman  (Paris,  1787,  in  large  folio),  a  work  of 
less  use,  perhaps,  than  magnifioence  (tom.  i.  p.  306,  306). 

no  [Subsequently  4000  Servians  were  settled  in  Constantinople ;  2000  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  families  after  the  reduction  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  two-thirds  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Amastris,  the  Genoese  colony  on  the  Black  Sea;  also  Trapezes,  Sinope, 
Oaffa,  Euboea,  Samothraoe,  &o.,  were  foroed,  when  they  were  oonquered,  to  augment 
the  population  of  the  capital.  See  Zinkeisen,  loc.  tit .] 

m  [The  first  volume  of  a  history  of  the  Greek  Churoh  under  Turkish  rule  bj 
Prof.  Lebedev  appeared  in  1836.  It  is  entitled,  Istoriia  greko-vostochnoi  taerkvi 
pod  vlastiiu  Turok,  ot  padeniia  Konstantinopolia  do  nastoiasohago  vremeni.] 
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election  and  investiture  of  a  patriarch,  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Byzantine  court  was  revived  and  imitated.  With  a  mixture  of 
satisfaction  and  horror,  they  beheld  the  saltan  on  his  throne, 
who  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Gennadius  the  crosier,  or  pas¬ 
toral  staff,  the  symbol  of  his  ecclesiastical  office ;  who  conducted 
the  patriarch  to  the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  presented  him  with  an 
horse  richly  caparisoned,  and  directed  the  vizirs  and  bashaws  to 
lead  him  to  the  palace  which  had  been  allotted  for  his  resi¬ 
dence.111  The  churches  of  Constantinople  were  shared  between 
the  two  religions  :  their  limits  were  marked  ;  and,  till  it  was 
infringed  by  Selim,  the  grandson  of  Mahomet,  the  Greeks111 
enjoyed  above  sixty  years  the  benefit  of  this  equal  partition. 
Encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  the  divan,  who  wished  to  elude 
the  fanaticism  of  the  sultan,  the  Christian  advocates  presumed 
to  allege  that  tfiis  division  had  been  an  act,  not  of  generosity 
bat  of  justice ;  not  a  concession,  but  a  compact ;  and  that,  if 
one  half  of  the  city  had  been  taken  by  storm,  the  other  moiety 
had  surrendered  on  the  faith  of  a  sacred  capitulation.  The 
original  grant  had  indeed  been  consumed  by  fire ;  but  the  loss 
was  supplied  by  the  testimony  of  three  aged  Janizaries  who 
remembered  the  transaction  ;  and  their  venal  oaths  are  of 
more  weight  in  the  opinion  of  Cantemir  than  the  positive  and 
unanimous  consent  of  the  history  of  the  times.114 

m  Phranza  (l  lit.  o.  19)  relates  the  ceremony,  which  has  possibly  been  adorned 
in  the  Greek  reports  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Latins.  The  fact  is  confirmed  by 
Emanuel  Malaxus,  who  wrote,  in  vulgar  Greek,  the  history  of  the  Patriarohs  after 
the  taking  of  Constantinople,  inserted  in  the  Turco-Gracia  of  Crosins  (1.  v.  p.  106- 
184).  [0.  Sathas  has  shown  that  the  Historia  Patriarohica  was  not  the  work  of 
Malaxus  bnt  of  Oamascenos  Studites,  to  whom  he  also  ascribes  the  Historia  Poli- 
tSea,  whioh  is  likewise  printed  in  Tnroo- Gracia. ]  Bnt  the  most  patient  reader  will 
not  believe  that  Mahomet  adopted  the  Catholic  form,  “  Sanota  Trinitas  qua  mihi 
donavit  im  peri  am  te  in  patriaroham  nova  Roma  deligit  ”• 

luFrom  the  Turco-Gracia  of  CrnsinB,  Ac.  Spondanns  (a.d.  1468,  Ho.  91; 
1468,  No.  16)  describes  the  slavery  and  domestio  quarrels  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  patriarch  who  suooeeded  Gennadius  threw  himself  in  despair  into  a  well. 

U4  Cantemir  (p.  101-105)  insists  on  the  nnanimons  consent  of  the  Turkish  his¬ 
torians,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  and  argues  that  they  would  not  have  violated 
the  truth  to  diminish  their  national  glory,  since  it  is  esteemed  more  honourable  to 
take  a  city  by  force  than  by  composition.  But  1.  I  doubt  this  consent,  since  he 
quotes  no  particular  historian,  and  the  Turkish  Annals  of  Leunolavius  affirm,  with¬ 
out  exception,  that  Mahomet  took  Constantinople  per  vim  (p.  829).  2.  The  same 
argument  may  be  tnrned  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  of  the  times,  who  would  not  have 
forgotten  this  honourable  and  salutary  treaty.  Voltaire,  as  usual,  prefers  the  Turks 
to  the  Christians.  [This  fable,  recorded  in  the  Hist.  Patriarch,  p.  166,  iB  connected 
with  the  reign  of  Sulayman,  not  with  that  of  his  father  Selim.  Finlay  has  pointed 
out  that  it  involves  a  chronological  mistake.  The  date  given  is  1587  and  the  vizir 
n^tnwi,  as  interesting  bimimlf  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  is  Tulphi.  But  the  Lufti 
— who  is  meant— was  vizir  in  1689-1641.  See  History  of  Greece,  v.  p.  142.] 
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Extinction  The  remaining  fragments  of  the  Greek  kingdom  in  Europe 
peri&i  and  Asia  I  shall  abandon  to  the  Turkish  arms ;  but  the  final 
comnenn*  extinction  of  the  two  last  dynasties 116  which  have  reigned  in 
Constantinople  should  terminate  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East.  The  despots  of  the  Mores,  Deme¬ 
trius  and  Thomas,110  the  two  surviving  brothers  of  the  name 
of  PaIlXOLogtjs,  were  astonished  by  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Constantine  and  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy.  Hopeless  of  de¬ 
fence,  they  prepared,  with  the  noble  Greeks  who  adhered  to 
their  fortune,  to  Beek  a  refuge  in  Italy,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Ottoman  thunder.  Their  first  apprehensions  were  dispelled  by 
the  victorious  sultan,  who  contented  himself  with  a  tribute  of 
twelve  thousand  ducats  ;  and,  while  his  ambition  explored  the 
continent  and  the  islands  in  search  of  prey,  he  indulged  the 
Morea  in  a  respite  of  seven  years.  But  this  respite  was  a  period 
of  grief,  discord,  and  misery.  The  hexomilion,  the  rampart  of 
the  Isthmus,  so  often  raised  and  so  often  subverted,  could  not 
long  be  defended  by  three  hundred  Italian  archers :  the  keys 
of  Corinth  were  seized  by  the  Turks ;  they  returned  from  their 
summer  excursions  with  a  train  of  captives  and  spoil ;  and  the 
complaints  of  the  injured  Greeks  were  heard  with  indifference 
and  disdain.117  The  Albanians,  a  vagrant  tribe  of  shepherds 
and  robbers,  filled  the  peninsula  with  rapine  and  murder ;  the 
two  despots  implored  the  dangerous  and  humiliating  aid  of  a 
neighbouring  bashaw ;  and,  when  he  had  quelled  the  revolt,  his 
lessons  inculcated  the  rule  of  their  future  conduct.  Neither 
the  ties  of  blood,  nor  the  oaths  which  they  repeatedly  pledged 
in  the  communion  and  before  the  altar,  nor  the  stronger  pressure 
of  necessity,  could  reconcile  or  suspend  their  domestic  quarrels. 
They  ravaged  each  other's  patrimony  with  fire  and  sword  ;  the 
alms  and  succours  of  the  West  were  consumed  in  civil  hostility ; 


m  For  the  genealogy  and  fall  of  the  Comneni  of  Trebiaond,  see  Dnoange  (Fana. 
Bysant.  p.  1951 ;  for  the  last  Pal®ologi,  the  same  aoourate  antiquarian  (p.  244, 247, 
2481.  The  Pafaeologi  of  Montf errat  were  not  extinot  till  the  next  century ;  but  they 
had  forgotten  their  Greek  origin  and  kindred. 

116  In  the  worthless  story  of  the  disputes  and  misfortunes  of  the  two  brothers, 
Phranza  (1.  iii.  e.  21-30)  is  too  partial  on  the  side  of  Thomas,  Duoas  (o.  44,  45)  is 
too  brief,  and  Chaloondylee  (1.  viii.  ix.  x.)  too  diffuse  and  digressive. 

117  [The  misgovemment  of  the  Poloponneeus  in  the  15th  century  is  illustrated 
by  the  discourses  of  Gemistus  Plethon  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Manuel  and  his 
son  the  despot  Theodore,  proposing  political  reforms.  They  were  published  fay 
Canter  in  his  edition  of  the  Eclogae  of  Stobaeus  (1575),  and  have  been  edited  (with 
German  translation)  by  Ellissen.  See  above,  p.  182,  note  111.] 
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and  their  power  was  only  exerted  in  savage  and  arbitrary  exe¬ 
cutions.  The  distress  and  revenge  of  the  weaker  rival  invoked 
their  supreme  lord ;  and,  in  the  season  of  maturity  and  revenge, 
Mahomet  declared  himself  the  friend  of  Demetrius,  and  marched  Leas  of  u>« 
into  the  Morea  with  an  irresistible  force.  When  he  had  taken  mbo: 
possession  of  Sparta,  “  Yon  are  too  weak,”  Baid  the  sultan,  “  to 
control  this  turbulent  province.  I  will  take  your  daughter  to 
my  bed ;  and  you  shall  pass  the  remainder  of  your  life  in  security 
and  honour.”  Demetrius  sighed,  and  obeyed ;  surrendered  his 
daughter  and  his  castles ;  followed  to  Hadrianople  his  sovereign 
and  son ;  and  received,  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  that  of 
his  followers,  a  city  in  Thrace,  and  the  adjacent  isles  of  Imbros, 
Lemnos,  and  Samothrace.  He  was  joined  the  next  year  by  a 
companion  of  misfortune,  the  last  of  the  Comnenian  race,  who, 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  had  founded 
a  new  empire  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  8ea.IU  In  the  progress 
of  his  Anatolian  conquests,  Mahomet  invested,  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  the  capital  of  David,  who  presumed  to  style  himself  Em¬ 
peror  of  Trebizond ; m  and  the  negotiation  was  comprised  in  a 
short  and  peremptory  question,  “  Will  you  secure  your  life  and 
treasures  by  resigning  your  kingdom  ?  or  had  you  rather  for¬ 
feit  your  kingdom,  your  treasures,  and  your  life?  ”  The  feeble 
Comnenas  was  subdued  by  his  own  fears,  and  the  example  of  a 
Musulman  neighbour,  the  prince  of  Sinope, m  who,  on  a  similar 
summons,  had  yielded  a  fortified  city  with  four  hundred  cannon 
and  ten  or  twelve  thousand  soldiers.  The  capitulation  of  Trebi-  of  Tnu- 
zond  was  faithfully  performed ;  and  the  emperor,  with  his  family,  ua  ’ 
was  transported  to  a  castle  in  Romania ;  but  on  a  slight  suspicion 
of  corresponding  with  the  Persian  king,  David  and  the  whole 

u*  Bee  the  loss  or  oonqueet  of  Trebizond  in  Ghaloondyles  (1.  iz.  p.  268-266  [p. 

494  sqq.  ed.  Bonn]),  Dneas  (o.  46V,  Phranza  (L  iii.  o.  27),  ana  Oantemir  (p.  107). 

[The  last  days  of  the  Empire  of  Trebizond  are  described  by  Finlay  in  History  of 
Greece,  iv.  p.  400  s qqJ] 

u>  Though  Toornefort  (tom.  iii.  lettre  xvii.  p.  179)  speaks  of  Trebizond  as  mal 
penptee,  Peyssonel,  the  latest  and  most  aocurate  observer,  can  find  100,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  (Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  tom.  ii.  p.  72,  and  for  the  provinoe,  p.  58-90). 

Its  prosperity  and  trade  are  perpetually  disturbed  by  the  factious  quarrels  of  two 
odas  of  Janizaries,  in  one  of  which  80,000  Lazi  are  commonly  enrolled  (M&noires 
de  Tott,  tom.  iii.  p.  16, 17). 

m  Ismael  Beg,  prince  of  Sinope  or  Sinople,  was  possessed  (ohiefly  from  his 
copper  mines)  of  a  revenue  of  200,000  ducats  (Chalcond.  L  iz.  p.  258,  259).  Pevs- 
•ooel  (Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  tom.  ii.  p.  100)  ascribes  to  the  modern  oity  60,000 
inhabitants.  This  aooount  seems  enormous ;  yet  it  is  by  trading  with  a  people  that 
we  become  acquainted  with  their  wealth  and  numbers. 
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Comnenian  race  were  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  or  avarioe  of 
the  conqueror.  Nor  could  the  name  of  father  long  protect  the 
unfortunate  Demetrius  from  exile  and  confiscation :  his  abject 
submission  moved  the  pity  and  contempt  of  the  sultan;  his 
followers  were  transplanted  to  Constantinople  ;  and  his  poverty 
was  alleviated  by  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  aspers,  till  a  mon¬ 
astic  habit  and  a  tardy  death  released  Palseologus  from  an  earthly 
master.  It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  whether  the  servitude  of 
Demetrius  or  the  exile  of  his  brother  Thomas111  be  the  most 
inglorious.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Morea,  the  despot  escaped 
to  Corfu,  and  from  thence  to  Italy,  with  some  naked  adherents ; 
his  name,  his  sufferings,  and  the  head  of  the  apostle  St.  Andrew 
entitled  him  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  his  misery 
was  prolonged  by  a  pension  of  six  thousand  ducats  from  the 
pope  and  cardinals.  His  two  sons,  Andrew  and  Manuel,  were 
educated  in  Italy  ;  but  the  eldest,  contemptible  to  his  enemies 
and  burdensome  to  his  friends,  was  degraded  by  the  baseness  of 
his  life  and  marriage.  A  title  was  his  Bole  inheritance ;  and  that 
inheritance  he  successively  sold  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
Arragon.m  During  this  transient  prosperity,  Charles  the  Eighth 
was  ambitious  of  joining  the  empire  of  the  East  with  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  :  in  a  public  festival,  he  assumed  the  appellation  and 
the  purple  of  Augustus :  the  Greeks  rejoiced,  and  the  Ottoman 
already  trembled,  at  the  approach  of  the  Frenoh  chivalry.11* 
Manuel  Palseologus,  the  second  son,  was  tempted  to  revisit  his 
native  country  :  his  return  might  be  grateful,  and  could  not  be 
dangerous,  to  the  Porte  ;  he  was  maintained  at  Constantinople 
in  safety  and  ease ;  and  an  honourable  train  of  Christians  and 
Moslems  attended  him  to  the  grave.  If  there  be  some  animals 
of  so  generous  a  nature  that  they  refuse  to  propagate  in  a 

m  Spondanus  (from  Gobelin,  Comment.  Pii  IL 1.  ▼.)  relates  the  arrival  and  re¬ 
ception  of  the  despot  Thomas  at  Borne  (a.d.  1461,  No.  3). 

19  By  an  aot  dated  a.d.  1494,  6th  Sept.,  and  lately  transmitted  from  the 
archives  of  the  Capitol  to  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  the  despot  Andrew  PalfBologue, 
reserving  the  Morea,  and  stipulating  some  private  advantages,  conveys  to  Charles 
VIII.  King  of  France,  the  empires  of  Constantinople  and  Trebizond  (Spondanu**, 
a.d.  1495,  No.  2).  M.  de  Foncemagne  (M4m.  de  F  Academic  des  Inscriptions, 
tom.  xvii.  p.  539-578)  has  bestowed  a  dissertation  on  this  national  title,  of  which  he 
had  obtained  a  copy  from  Borne. 

m  See  Philippe  de  Comines  (L  vii.  c.  14),  who  reckons  with  pleasure  the  number 
of  Greeks  who  were  prepared  to  rise,  sixty  miles  of  an  easy  navigation,  eighteen 
days1  journey  from  Valona  to  Constantinople,  Ac.  On  this  occasion  the  Turkish 
empire  was  saved  by  the  policy  of  Venice. 
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domestic  state,  the  last  of  the  Imperial  race  must  be  ascribed 
to  an  inferior  kind :  he  accepted  from  the  saltan’s  liberality  two 
beautiful  females ;  and  his  surviving  son  was  lost  in  the  habit 
and  religion  of  a  Turkish  slave. 

The  importance  of  Constantinople  was  felt  and  magnified  in oridwy 
its  loss :  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  however  peaceful  Buope. 
and  prosperous,  was  dishonoured  by  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  AD' 
empire ;  and  the  grief  and  terror  of  the  Latins  revived,  or  seemed 
to  revive,  the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  crusades.  In  one  of  the 
most  distant  countries  of  the  West,  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
entertained,  at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  an  assembly  of  his  nobles ;  and 
the  pompous  pageants  of  the  feast  were  skilfully  adapted  to  their 
fanoy  and  feelings.134  In  the  midst  of  the  banquet,  a  gigantic 
8aracen  entered  the  hall,  leading  a  fictitious  elephant  with  a 
castle  on  his  back ;  a  matron  in  a  mourning  robe,  the  symbol  of 
religion,  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  castle ;  she  deplored  her 
oppression  and  accused  the  slowness  of  her  champions;  the 
principal  herald  of  the  golden  fleece  advanced,  bearing  on  his 
fist  a  live  pheasant,  which,  according  to  the  rites  of  chivalry,  he 
presented  to  the  duke.  At  this  extraordinary  summons,  Philip, 
a  wise  and  aged  prince,  engaged  his  person  and  powers  in  the 
holy  war  against  the  Turks ;  his  example  was  imitated  by  the 
barons  and  knights  of  the  assembly;  they  swore  to  God,  the 
Virgin,  the  ladies,  and  the  pheasant ;  and  their  particular  vows 
were  not  less  extravagant  than  the  general  sanction  of  their 
oath.  But  the  performance  was  made  to  depend  on  some  future 
and  foreign  contingency ;  and,  during  twelve  years,  till  the  last 
hour  of  his  life,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  might  be  scrupulously, 
and  perhaps  sincerely,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  Had  every 
breast  glowed  with  the  same  ardour;  had  the  union  of  the 
Christians  corresponded  with  their  bravery ;  had  every  country, 
from  8weden  m  to  Naples,  supplied  a  just  proportion  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  of  men  and  money,  it  is  indeed  probable  that 
Constantinople  would  have  been  delivered,  and  that  the  Turks 
might  have  been  chased  beyond  the  Hellespont  or  the  Euphrates. 

IU  See  the  original  feast  in  Olivier  de  la  Marehe  (Mdmolree,  p.  1.  o.  29, 80),  with 
the  abstract  and  observations  of  M.  de  St.  Palaye  (Mdmoires  snr  la  Ghevalerie,  tom. 
i.  p.  iii.  p.  182-185).  The  peaoook  and  the  pheasant  were  distinguished  as  royal 
birds. 

m  It  was  found  by  an  actual  enumeration  that  Sweden,  Gothland,  and  Finland 
contained  1,800,000  fighting  men,  and  consequently  were  far  more  populous  than  at 
present. 
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But  the  secretary  of  the  emperor,  who  composed  every  epistle 
and  attended  every  meeting,  ASneas  Sylvius,1*  a  statesman  and 
orator,  describes  horn  his  own  experience  the  repugnant  state 
and  spirit  of  Christendom.  “  It  is  a  body,”  says  he,  “  without 
an  head;  a  republic  without  laws  or  magistrates.  The  pope  and 
the  emperor  may  shine  as  lofty  titles,  as  splendid  images ;  but 
they  are  unable  to  command,  and  none  are  willing  to  obey ; 
every  state  has  a  separate  prince,  and  every  prince  has  a  separate 
interest.  What  eloquence  could  unite  so  many  discordant  and 
hostile  powers  under  the  same  standard  ?  Could  they  be  as¬ 
sembled  in  arms,  who  would  dare  to  assume  the  office  of  general? 
What  order  could  be  maintained? — what  military  discipline? 
Who  would  undertake  to  feed  such  an  enormous  multitude  ? 
Who  would  understand  their  various  languages,  or  direct  their 
stranger  and  incompatible  manners  ?  What  mortal  could  recon¬ 
cile  the  English  with  the  French,  Genoa  with  Airagon,  the 
Germans  with  the  natives  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia?  If  a  small 
number  enlisted  in  the  holy  war,  they  must  be  overthrown  by 
the  infidels ;  if  many,  by  their  own  weight  and  confusion.”  Tet 
the  same  iEneas,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  under 
the  name  of  Pius  the  Second,  devoted  his  life  to  the  prosecution 
u.D.  1460]  of  the  Turkish  war.  In  the  council  of  Mantua,  he  excited  some 
sparks  of  a  false  or  feeble  enthusiasm ;  but,  when  the  pontiff 
[i.D.  1464]  appeared  at  Anoona,  to  embark  in  person  with  the  troops, 
engagements  vanished  in  excuses ;  a  precise  day  was  adjourned 
to  an  indefinite  term ;  and  his  effective  army  consisted  of  some 
German  pilgrims,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  disband  with  indul¬ 
gences  and  alms.  Regardless  of  futurity,  his  successors  and 
the  powers  of  Italy  were  involved  in  the  schemes  of  present  and 
domestic  ambition ;  and  the  distance  or  proximity  of  each  object 
determined,  in  their  eyes,  its  apparent  magnitude.  A  more 
enlarged  view  of  their  interest  would  have  taught  them  to  main¬ 
tain  a  defensive  and  naval  war  against  the  common  enemy; 
and  the  support  of  Scanderbeg  and  his  brave  Albanians  might 

1M  In  the  year  1454,  Spondanus  has  given,  from  iEneas  Sylvias,  a  view  of  the 
state  of  Europe,  enriched  with  his  own  observations.  That  valuable  annalist,  and 
the  Italian  Muratori,  will  continue  the  series  of  events  from  the  year  1453  to  1481, 
the  end  of  Mahomet's  life,  and  of  this  ohapter.  [The  chief  work  on  iEneas  Sylvius 
is  that  of  G.  Voigt :  Enea  Silvio  de*  Piooolomini  als  Papst  Pins  IL  and  sein  Zeitalter 
(in  3  vols.),  1857-63.  There  is  a  special  monograph  by  O.  von  Heinemann  on  his 
agitation  against  the  Turks :  JSneas  Sylvias  als  Prediger  eines  allgemeinen  Kreuz- 
zuges  gegen  die  Ttitrken,  1855.] 
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have  prevented  the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  Biege  and  sack  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks  diffused 
a  general  consternation ;  and  Pope  Sixtus  was  preparing  to  fly 
beyond  the  Alps,  when  the  storm  was  instantly  dispelled  by  the 
death  of  Mahomet  the  Second,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.127 p«»thoit 
His  lofty  genius  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Italy:  he  was  pos-n-A-SiSsi. 
seesed  of  a  strong  city  and  a  capacious  harbour;  and  the  same Jniya  or 
reign  might  have  been  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  the  New 
and  the  Ancient  Bomb.1” 

m  Besides  the  two  annalists,  the  reader  may  oonsult  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile, 
tom*  iii.  p.  449*455)  for  the  Turkish  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  [See  the 
Diarium  Parmense  (p.  350  sqq .)  in  the  xxiid  volume  of  Muratori ;  the  Relazione 
della  presa  di  Otranto  (by  a  oommissario  of  the  Duke  of  Bari)  in  the  Archivio 
storio©  per  le  province  Napolitane,  vi.  i.  74*162,  169-176  (1880) ;  Joannis  Albini 
Lucani  de  gestis  regum  Neap,  ab  Aragonia  qui  extant  libri  iv.,  1689;  Antonio 
de  Ferrariis,  Sucoessi  dell*  armata  turcheeoa  nella  cittA  d’Otranto  nell*  anno 
mooolxxx,  1612.]  For  the  reign  and  conquests  of  Mahomet  II.  I  have  occasion¬ 
ally  used  the  Memorie  Istoriche  de*  Monarch!  Ottomanni  di  Giovanni  Sagredo 
(Venezia,  1677,  in  4to).  In  peace  and  war,  the  Turks  have  ever  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  republio  of  Venice.  All  her  dispatches  and  archives  were  open  to  a 
procurator  of  St.  Mark,  and  Sagredo  is  not  contemptible  either  in  sense  or  style. 

Vet  he  too  bitterly  hates  the  infidels ;  he  is  ignorant  of  their  language  and  manners ; 
and  his  narrative,  whioh  allows  only  seventy  pages  to  Mahomet  IL  (p.  69-140),  be¬ 
comes  more  copious  and  authentic  as  he  approaches  the  years  1640  and  1644,  the 
term  of  the  historic  laboure  of  John  Sagredo.  [Mohammad  died  on  3rd  May,  op. 

Zinkeisen,  ii.  p.  468.] 

m  As  I  am  now  taking  an  everlasting  farewell  of  the  Greek  empire,  I  shall  briefly 
mention  the  great  collection  of  Byzantine  writers,  whose  names  and  testimonies 
have  been  successively  repeated  in  this  work.  The  Greek  presses  of  Aldus  and  the 
Italians  were  oonfined  to  the  classics  of  a  better  age ;  and  the  first  rude  editions  of 
Procopius,  Agathias,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Ac.,  were  published  by  the  learned  dili¬ 
gence  of  the  Germans.  The  whole  Byzantine  series  (36  volumes  in  folio)  has 
gradually  issued  (a.d.  1648,  Ac.),  from  the  royal  press  of  the  Louvre,  with  some 
collateral  aid  from  Borne  and  Leipsio ;  but  the  Venetian  edition  (a.d.  1729),  though 
cheaper  and  more  oopious,  is  not  less  inferior  in  correctness  than  in  magnificence 
to  that  of  Paris.  The  merits  of  the  French  editors  are  various ;  but  the  value  of 
Anna  Comnena,  Cinnamus,  Villehardouin,  Ac.,  is  enhanced  by  the  historical  notes 
of  Charles  du  Fresne  du  Cange.  His  supplemental  works,  the  Greek  Glossary,  the 
Constantinopolis  Christiana,  the  Familie  Byzantine,  diffuse  a  steady  light  over  the 
darkness  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX 

State  of  Rome  from  the  Twelfth  Century — Temporal  Dominion 
of  the  Popes — Seditions  of  the  City — Political  Heresy  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia — Restoration  of  the  Republic — The 
Senators — Pride  of  the  Romans — Their  Wars — They  are 
deprived  of  the  Election  and  Presence  of  the  Popes,  who 
retire  to  Avignon — The  Jubilee — Noble  Families  of  Rome 
— Feud  of  the  Colowna  and  Ursini 

IN  the  first  ages  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
our  eye  is  invariably  fixed  on  the  royal  city  which  had 
given  laws  to  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe.  We  con¬ 
template  her  fortunes,  at  first  with  admiration,  at  length  with 
pity,  always  with  attention ;  and,  when  that  attention  is  diverted, 
from  the  capital  to  the  provinces,  they  are  considered  as  so  many 
branches  which  have  been  successively  severed  from  the  Imperial 
trunk.  The  foundation  of  a  second  Rome  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  has  compelled  the  historian  to  follow  the  successors  of 
Constantine ;  and  our  curiosity  has  been  tempted  to  visit  the 
most  remote  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  explore  the  causes 
and  the  authors  of  the  long  decay  of  the  Byzantine  monarohy. 
By  the  conquest  of  Justinian  we  have  been  recalled  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  to  the  deliverance  of  the  ancient  metropolis  ;  but 
that  deliverance  was  a  change,  or  perhaps  an  aggravation,  of 
servitude.  Rome  had  been  already  stripped  of  her  trophies, 
her  gods,  and  her  Caesars ;  nor  was  the  Gothic  dominion  more 
inglorious  and  oppressive  than  the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks.  In 
the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  aara,  a  religious  quarrel,  the 
worship  of  images,  provoked  the  Romans  to  assert  their  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  their  bishop  became  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  father  of  a  free  people;  and  of  the  Western  empire, 
which  was  restored  by  Charlemagne,  the  title  and  image  still 
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decorate  the  singular  constitution  of  modern  Germany.1  The 
name  of  Borne  must  yet  command  our  involuntary  respect ;  the 
climate  (whatsoever  may  be  its  influence)  was  no  longer  the 
same  ; 1  the  purity  of  blood  had  been  contaminated  through  a 
thousand  channels  ;  but  the  venerable  aspect  of  her  ruins,  and 
the  memory  of  past  greatness,  rekindled  a  spark  of  the  national 
character.  The  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  exhibits  some 
scenes  not  unworthy  of  our  notice.  Nor  shall  I  dismiss  the 
present  work  till  I  have  reviewed  the  state  and  revolutions  of 
the  Bohan  city,  which  acquiesced  under  the  absolute  dominion 
of  the  Popes  about  the  same  time  that  Constantinople  was 
enslaved  by  the  Turkish  arms. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,*  the  sera  of  the  first 
crusade,  Rome  was  revered  by  the  Latins,  as  the  metropolis  of »ndGer- 
the  world,  as  the  throne  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  who,  poors  oi 
from  the  eternal  city,  derived  their  title,  their  honours,  and  the  uoSuoo 
fight  or  exercise  of  temporal  dominion.  After  so  long  an  inter-  - 
ruption,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  repeat  that  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  Othos  were  chosen  beyond  the  Bhine  in 
a  national  diet ;  but  that  these  princes  were  content  with  the 
humble  names  of  kings  of  Germany  and  Italy,  till  they  had  passed 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennine,  to  seek  their  Imperial  crown  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber.4  At  some  distance  from  the  city,  their 

‘[Bui  no  longer,  u  the  Roman  empire  oeased  to  exist  in  1806  (August)  when 
Francis  II.  resigned  the  Imperial  Crown.  He  had  taken  the  new  title  of  Emperor 
of  Austria  in  1804.] 

*  The  Abbd  Daboe,  who,  with  less  genias  than  his  sneoessor  Montesquieu,  has 
asserted  and  magnified  the  influence  of  olimate,  objects  to  himself  the  degeneracy 
o!  the  Romans  and  Batavians.  To  the  first  of  theee  examples  he  replies,  1.  That 
the  change  is  less  real  than  apparent,  and  that  the  modem  Romans  prudently 
conceal  in  themselves  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors.  2.  That  the  air,  the  soil,  and 
the  climate  of  Rome  have  suffered  a  great  and  visible  alteration  (Reflexions  sur  la 
Podsie  et  sur  la  Peintnre,  part  ii.  sect.  16).  [The  chief  work  now  on  the  subject  of 
this  and  the  two  following  chapters  is  Gregorovius,  Gesohiehte  der  St&dt  Rom  in 
lllttelalter,  8  vois.,  1886-94,  whioh  has  been  exoellently  translated  into  English  by 
Mn.  Hamilton,  7  vols.,  1894-1900.] 

*  The  reader  has  been  bo  long  absent  from  Rome,  that  1  would  advise  him  to 
recollect  or  review  the  49th  ohapter,  in  the  5th  volume  of  this  history. 

4  The  oo ro nation  of  the  German  Emperors  at  Rome,  more  especially  in  the  xith 
century,  is  best  represented  from  the  original  monuments  by  Muratori  (Antiquitat. 

Italia  medii  2Bvi,  tom.  i.  dissertat.  ii.  p.  99,  &o.)  and  Cenni  (Monument.  Domin. 

Pont  if.,  tom.  ii.  diss.  vi.  p.  261),  the  latter  of  whom  I  only  know  from  the  oopious 
extract  of  8chmidt  (Hist,  des  Allemands,  tom.  iii.  p.  255-266).  [Cenni  quotes  the 
Ordo  coronation is  given  by  Cenoius  Camerarius,  whioh  critics  variously  refer  to 
Henry  Ill.  and  Henry  VI.  See  Waits,  Die  Formeln  der  deutschen  Kdnigs-  und  der 
rfimlsehen  Kaiser krdnung  vom  lOten  bis  12ten  Jahrhundert  (in  the  Abhandlungen 
of  the  Gottingen  Gesellschaft  der  Wise.,  1878,  Mo.  18) ;  and  Sohwarser,  Die  Ordines 
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approach  was  saluted  by  a  long  procession  of  the  clergy  and 
people  with  palms  and  crosses;  and  the  terrific  emblems  of 
wolves  and  lions,  of  dragons  and  eagles,  that  floated  in  the 
military  banners,  represented  the  departed  legions  and  cohorts 
of  the  republic.  The  royal  oath  to  maintain  the  liberties  of 
Borne  was  thrice  reiterated,  at  the  bridge,6  the  gate,  and  on  the 
stairs  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  distribution  of  a  customary  dona¬ 
tive  feebly  imitated  the  magnificence  of  the  first  Caesars.  In 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,6  the  coronation  was  performed  by  his 
successor ; 7  the  voice  of  God  was  confounded  with  that  of  the 
people ;  and  the  public  consent  was  declared  in  the  acclamations 
of  “  Long  life  and  victory  to  our  lord  the  pope !  Long  life  and 
victory  to  our  lord  the  emperor !  Long  life  and  victory  to  the 
Boman  and  Teutonic  armies  t”8  The  names  of  Cssar  and 

der  Kaiser krftnung  (in  Forschungen  snr  deutsohen  Geeahiohte,  xxii.  161  tqq.,  1882). 
The  ooronations  of  the  9th  oentory  have  been  treated  by  W.  Siekel  in  his  artiole  on 
Die  Kai8erkr5nnngen  von  Karl  bis  Berengar,  in  the  Historisohe  Zeitsohrift,  N.F. 
xlvi.  1  *22.] 

8  [The  emperor  "  first  took  an  oath  to  the  Romans  at  the  little  bridge  on  the 
Nero  man  field  faithfully  to  observe  the  rights  and  usages  of  the  eity.  On  the  day 
of  the  coronation  he  made  his  entrance  through  the  Porta  Castella  close  to  St. 
Angelo  and  here  repeated  the  oath.  The  clergy  and  the  corporations  of  Rome 
greeted  him  at  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Traspontina  on  a  legendary  site  called  the 
Terebinthus  of  Nero*1  (Gregorovius,  op,  cit,,  Eng.  Tr.  iv.  59).] 

8  [It  may  be  noted  tnat  Henry  V.,  crowned  at  St.  Peter’s  a.d.  1111,  18th  April, 
was  the  first  emperor  crowned  at  Rome  who  was  not  crowned  in  the  city.] 

7  [The  interesting  ceremony  at  St.  Peter’s — as  it  was  performed  in  the  12th 
century  at  all  events-deserves  more  particular  notioe.  Gregorovius  thus  describes 
it  (ib,  p.  59,  60) :  Having  arrived  at  the  steps,  the  king  dismounted  and  ••  stooped 
to  kiss  the  pope’s  foot,  tendered  the  oath  to  be  an  upright  protector  of  the  Church, 
and  was  adopted  by  him  as  the  son  of  the  Church,  With  solemn  song  both  king 
and  pope  entered  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  in  Turri  beside  the  steps  of  St.  Peter’s, 
and  here  the  king  was  formally  made  Canon  of  the  Cathedral.  He  then 
advanoed,  conducted  by  the  Lateran  Count  of  the  Palace  and  by  the  Primioerius 
of  the  Judges,  to  the  silver  door  of  the  eathedral,  where  he  prayed  and  the  Bishop 
of  Albano  delivered  the  first  oration.  Innumerable  mystic  ceremonies  awaited  the 
king  in  St.  Peter's  itself.  Here  a  short  way  from  the  entranoe  was  the  Rota  Por- 
phyretica,  a  round  porphyry  stone  inserted  in  the  pavement,  on  which  the  king  and 
pope  knelt.  The  imperial  candidate  here  made  his  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Car¬ 
dinal-bishop  of  Portus  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  Rota  and  pronounced 
the  second  oration.  The  king  was  then  draped  in  new  vestments,  was  made  a 
cleric  in  the  sacristy  by  the  pope,  was  clad  with  a  tunic,  dalmatioa,  pluviale,  mitre 
and  sandals,  and  was  then  led  to  the  altar  of  St.  Maurioe,  whither  his  wife,  after 
similar  but  less  fatiguing  ceremonies,  accompanied  him.  The  Bishop  of  Ostia  here 
anointed  the  king  on  the  right  arm  and  the  neck  and  delivered  the  third  oration.” 
After  this  followed  the  chief  oeremony.  The  pope  placed  a  ring  on  the  king’s 
finger,  girt  him  with  a  sword,  and  plaoed  the  crown  on  his  head.  Then  the 
emperor,  having  taken  off  these  symbols,  “  ministered  to  the  pope  as  subdeacon  at 
mass.  The  Count  Palatine  afterwards  removed  the  sandals  and  put  the  red 
imperial  boots  with  the  spurs  of  St.  Maurioe  upon  him.”] 

sExeroitui  Romano  et  Teutonico  1  The  latter  was  both  seen  and  felt ;  but  the 
former  was  no  more  than  magni  nominis  umbra. 
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Augustus,  the  laws  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  the  example 
of  Charlemagne  and  Otho,  established  the  supreme  dominion  of 
the  emperors ;  their  title  and  image  was  engraved  on  the  papal 
coins ; 9  and  their  jurisdiction  was  marked  by  the  sword  of  justice, 
which  they  delivered  to  the  prefect  of  the  city.  But  every  Boman 
prejudice  was  awakened  by  the  name,  the  language,  and  the  man. 
nera,  of  a  barbarian  lord.  The  Caesars  of  Saxony  or  Franconia 
were  the  chiefs  of  a  feudal  aristocracy ;  nor  could  they  exercise 
the  discipline  of  civil  and  military  power,  whioh  alone  secures 
the  obedience  of  a  distant  people,  impatient  of  servitude,  though 
perhaps  incapable  of  freedom.  Once,  and  once  only, -in  his  hfe, 
each  emperor,  with  an  army  of  Teutonic  vassals,  descended  from 
the  Alps.  I  have  described  the  peaceful  order  of  his  entry  and 
coronation;  but  that  order  was  commonly  disturbed  by  the 
clamour  and  sedition  of  the  Romans,  who  encountered  their 
sovereign  as  a  foreign  invader :  his  departure  was  always  speedy, 
and  often  shameful ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  long  reign,  his 
authority  was  insulted,  and  his  name  was  forgotten.  The 
progress  of  independence  in  Germany  and  Italy  undermined 
the  foundations  of  the  Imperial  sovereignty,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  popes  was  the  deliverance  of  Rome. 

Of  her  two  sovereigns,  the  emperor  had  precariously  reigned  Authority 
by  the  right  of  conquest;  but  the  authority  of  the  pope  was g>po« in 
founded  on  the  soft,  though  more  solid,  basis  of  opinion  and 
habit.  The  removal  of  a  foreign  influence  restored  and  endeared 
the  shepherd  to  his  flock.  Instead  of  the  arbitrary  or  venal 
nomination  of  a  German  court,  the  vicar  of  Christ  was  freely 
chosen  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  most  of  whom  were  either 
natives  or  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  applause  of  the  magistrates  from  »ffeo- 
and  people  confirmed  his  election ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  power 
that  was  obeyed  in  Sweden  and  Britain  had  been  ultimately 
derived  from  the  suffrage  of  the  Romans.  The  same  suffrage 

•  Muratori  has  given  the  series  of  the  papal  coins  (Antiqnitat.  tom.  ii.  dies,  xxvii. 
p.  548-554).  He  finds  only  two  more  early  than  the  year  800 ;  fifty  are  still  extant 
from  Leo  III.  to  Leo  IX.  with  the  addition  of  the  reigning  emperor ;  none  remain 
of  Gregory  YU  or  Urban  II. ;  but  in  those  of  Paschal  H.  he  seems  to  have  re¬ 
nounced  this  badge  of  dependence.  [There  are  no  Papal  denarii  between  Benedict 
VII.  (ob.  a.d.  984)  and  Leo  IX.  Bat,  as  Oregorovius  observes  (op.  cit.  iv.  p.  78 
note),  this  is  an  accident,  for  coins  most  have  been  struck.  In  the  11th  centory 
we  have  one  coin  of  Leo  IX.  and  one  of  Paschal  II.  The  interval  between  Pasohal 
and  Benedict  XL  (ob.  a.d.  18041  is  filled  by  the  coinage  of  the  Senate ;  but,  after 
the  installation  of  the  Senate,  “solid!  Pape  ”  (sous  of  the  Pope)  are  still  spoken  of. 

See  Oregorovius,  id.  p.  498.] 
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gave  a  prince,  as  well  as  a  pontiff,  to  the  capital.  It  «u 
universally  believed  that  Constantine  had  invested  the  popes 
with  the  temporal  dominion  of  Borne ;  and  the  boldest  civilians, 
the  most  profane  sceptics,  were  satisfied  with  disputing  the 
right  of  the  emperor  and  the  validity  of  his  gift.  The  truth  of 
the  fact,  the  authenticity  of  his  donation,  was  deeply  rooted  in 
the  ignorance  and  tradition  of  four  centuries ;  and  the  fabulous 
origin  was  lost  in  the  real  and  permanent  effects.  The  name  of 
Domvnus,  or  Lord,  was  inscribed  on  the  coin  of  the  bishops ;  their 
richt;  title  was  acknowledged  by  acclamations  and  oaths  of  allegiance ; 
and,  with  the  free  or  reluctant  consent  of  the  German  Caesars, 
they  had  long  exercised  a  supreme  or  subordinate  jurisdiction 
over  the  city  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The  reign  of  the 
popes,  which  gratified  the  prejudices,  was  not  incompatible  with 
the  liberties  of  Borne ;  and  a  more  critical  inquiry  would  have 
revealed  a  still  nobler  source  of  their  power :  the  gratitude  of  a 
nation,  whom  they  had  rescued  from  the  heresy  and  oppression 
of  the  Greek  tyrant.  In  an  age  of  superstition,  it  should  seem 
that  the  union  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  characters  would  mu¬ 
tually  fortify  each  other,  and  that  the  keys  of  paradise  would 
be  the  surest  pledge  of  earthly  obedience.  The  sanctity  of  the 
▼trio*;  office  might  indeed  be  degraded  by  the  personal  vices  of  the 
man ;  but  the  scandals  of  the  tenth  century  were  obliterated  by 
the  austere  and  more  dangerous  virtues  of  Gregory  the  Seventh 
and  his  successors ;  and,  in  the  ambitious  contests  which  they 
maintained  for  the  rights  of  the  church,  their  sufferings  or  their 
sucoess  must  equally  tend  to  increase  the  popular  veneration. 
They  sometimes  wandered  in  poverty  and  exile,  the  victims  of 
persecution;  and  the  apostolic  zeal  with  which  they  offered 
themselves  to  martyrdom  must  engage  the  favour  and  sympathy 
of  every  Catholic  breast.  And  sometimes,  thundering  from  the 
Vatican,  they  created,  judged,  and  deposed  the  kings  of  the 
world ;  nor  could  the  proudest  Roman  be  disgraced  by  sub¬ 
mitting  to  a  priest  whose  feet  were  kissed,  and  whose  stirrup 
was  held,  by  the  successors  of  Charlemagne.10  Even  the 
temporal  interest  of  the  city  should  have  protected  in  peace 


10  See  Dao&nge,  Gloee.  media  et  infinite  Latinitat.  tom.  vi.  p.  864,  865,  Sum. 
This  homage  was  paid  by  kings  to  archbishops,  and  by  vassals  to  their  lords 
(Schmidt,  tom.  iii.  p.  262) ;  and  it  was  the  nioest  policy  of  Borne  to  confound  the 
marks  of  filial  and  of  feudal  subjection. 
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and  honour  the  residence  oi  the  popes ;  from  whence  a  vain  and 
lazy  people  derived  the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence  and 
riches.  The  fixed  revenue  of  the  popes  was  probably  impaired :  tMoenti 
many  of  the  old  patrimonial  estates,  both  in  Italy  and  the  pro* 

Vinces,  had  been  invaded  by  sacrilegious  hands ;  nor  could  the 
loss  be  compensated  by  the  claim  rather  than  the  possession  of 
the  more  ample  gifts  of  Pepin  and  his  descendants.  But  the 
Vatican  and  Capitol  were  nourished  by  the  incessant  and  increas¬ 
ing  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  suppliants ;  the  pale  of  Christianity 
was  enlarged,  and  the  pope  and  cardinals  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  judgment  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  causes.  A  new  juris, 
prudence  had  established  in  the  Latin  church  the  right  and 
practice  of  appeals ; 11  and,  from  the  North  and  West,  the  bishops 
and  abbots  were  invited  or  summoned  to  solicit,  to  complain,  to 
accuse,  or  to  justify,  before  the  threshold  of  the  apostles.  A 
rare  prodigy  is  once  recorded,  that  two  horses,  belonging  to  the 
Archbishops  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  repassed  the  Alps,  yet  laden 
with  gold  and  silver ; 13  but  it  was  soon  understood  that  the 
success,  both  of  the  pilgrims  and  clients,  depended  much  less  on 
the  justice  of  their  cause  than  on  the  value  of  their  offering. 

The  wealth  and  piety  of  these  strangers  were  ostentatiously 
displayed ;  and  their  expenses,  sacred  or  profane,  circulated  in 
various  channels  for  the  emolument  of  the  Bomans. 

Such  powerful  motives  should  have  firmly  attached  theinooa-^ 
voluntary  and  pious  obedience  of  the  Boman  people  to  their  raw^u- 
spiritual  and  temporal  father.  But  the  operation  of  prejudice  00 
and  interest  is  often  disturbed  by  the  sallies  of  ungovernable 
passion.  The  Indian  who  fells  the  tree  that  he  may  gather  the 
fruit, “  and  the  Arab  who  plunders  the  caravans  of  commerce, 
axe  actuated  by  the  same  impulse  of  savage  nature,  which  over- 

U  The  appeals  from  all  the  ehorohes  to  the  Boman  Pontiff  are  deplored  by  the 
seal  of  8t.  Bernard  (de  Consideration®,  1.  ill.  tom.  ii.  p.  481-442,  edit.  Mabillon, 

Veaet,  1760),  and  the  judgment  of  Fleury  (Disooors  ear  l’Hist.  Eool&iastique,  iv. 
and  vii.).  But  the  saint,  who  believed  in  the  false  deeretals,  oondemns  only  the  abuse 
of  these  appeals ;  the  more  enlightened  historian  investigates  the  origin,  and  rejeots 
the  principles,  of  this  new  jurisprudence. 

“Germanic!  .  .  .  summarii  non  levatis  saroinis  onnsti  nihilominus  repatriant 
inviti.  Nova  res  l  qoando  h&otenus  an  ram  Roma  refudit?  Et  nunc  Romanorum 
oonsilio  id  nsurpatum  non  credimus  (Bernard,  de  Consideratione,  1.  iii.  o.  8,  p. 

4J7).  The  first  words  of  the  passage  are  obscure,  and  probably  oorrupt. 

“Qoand  lee  sauvages  de  la  Lonisiane  veulent  avoir  du  fruit,  ils  coupent  l'arbre 
an  pled  et  cueillent  le  fruit.  Voili  le  gouveraement  despotique  (Esprit  dee  Loix,»L 
v.  cl  18) ;  and  passion  and  ignorance  are  always  despotic. 
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looks  the  future  iu  the  present,  and  relinquishes  for  momentary 
rapine  the  long  and  secure  possession  of  the  most  important 
blessingB.  And  it  was  thus  that  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  was 
profaned  by  the  thoughtless  Romans,  who  pillaged  the  offerings, 
and  wounded  the  pilgrims,  without  computing  the  number  and 
value  of  similar  visits,  which  they  prevented  by  their  inhospitable 
sacrilege.  Even  the  influence  of  superstition  is  fluctuating  and 
precarious ;  and  the  slave,  whose  reason  is  subdued,  will  often 
be  delivered  by  his  avarioe  or  pride.  A  credulous  devotion  for 
the  fables  and  oracles  of  the  priesthood  most  powerfully  acts  on 
the  mind  of  a  barbarian ;  yet  such  a  mind  is  the  least  capable  of 
preferring  imagination  to  sense,  of  sacrificing  to  a  distant  motive, 
to  an  invisible,  perhaps  an  ideal,  object,  the  appetites  and  interests 
of  the  present  world.  In  the  vigour  of  health  and  youth,  his 
practice  will  perpetually  contradict  his  belief ;  till  the  pressure 
of  age,  or  sickness,  or  calamity,  awakens  his  terrors  and  com¬ 
pels  him  to  satisfy  the  double  debt  of  piety  and  remorse.  I  have 
already  observed  that  the  modem  times  of  religious  indifference 
are  the  most  favourable  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  clergy. 
Under  the  reign  of  superstition  they  had  much  to  hope  from  the 
ignorance,  and  much  to  fear  from  the  violence,  of  mankind.  The 
wealth,  whose  constant  increase  must  have  rendered  them  the 
sole  proprietors  of  the  earth,  was  alternately  bestowed  by  the 
repentant  father  and  plundered  by  the  rapacious  son;  their 
persons  were  adored  or  violated;  and  the  same  idol,  by  the 
saditten*  hands  of  the  same  votaries,  was  placed  on  the  altar  or  trampled 
the  in  the  dust.  In  the  feudal  system  of  Europe,  arms  were  the  title 
popas  of  distinction  and  the  measure  of  allegiance ;  and  amidst  their 
tumult  the  still  voice  of  law  and  reason  was  seldom  heard  or 
obeyed.  The  turbulent  Romans  disdained  the  yoke,  and  in¬ 
sulted  the  impotence,  of  their  bishop ; u  nor  would  his  education 
or  character  allow  him  to  exercise,  with  decency  or  effect,  the 
power  of  the  sword.  The  motives  of  his  election  and  the  frail¬ 
ties  of  his  life  were  exposed  to  their  familiar  observation ;  and 

14  In  a  free  conversation  with  his  ooontryman  Adrian  IV.  John  of  Salisbury 
accuses  the  avarioe  of  the  pope  and  clergy:  Provinciarom  deripiunt  spolia,  ae  si 
the  sa  tiros  Croesi  stndeant  rep&rare.  Sed  recte  cum  eis  agit  Altissimus,  qnoniam  et 
ipsi  aiiis  et  sepe  viliBsimis  hominibns  dati  sunt  in  direptionem  (de  Nugis  Curialium, 
1.  vi.  o.  24,  p.  387).  In  the  next  page,  he  blames  the  rashness  and  infidelity  of  the 
Romans,  whom  their  bishops  vainly  strove  to  conciliate  by  gifts  instead  of  virtues. 
It  is  pity  that  this  miscellaneous  writer  has  not  given  us  less  morality  and  erudition, 
and  more  pictures  of  himself  and  the  times. 
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proximity  most  diminish  the  reverence  which  his  name  and  his 
decrees  impressed  on  a  barbarous  world.  This  difference  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  our  philosophic  historian :  “  though 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  court  of  Borne  were  so  terrible  in 
the  remote  countries  of  Europe,  which  were  sunk  in  profound 
ignorance,  and  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  its  character 
and  conduct,  the  pope  was  so  little  revered  at  home  that  his 
inveterate  enemies  surrounded  the  gates  of  Borne  itself  and 
even  controlled  his  government  in  that  city ;  and  the  ambas¬ 
sadors,  who,  from  a  distant  extremity  of  Europe,  carried  to  him 
the  humble,  or  rather  abjeot,  submissions  of  the  greatest 
potentate  of  the  age,  found  the  utmost  difficulty  to  make  their 
way  to  him  and  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet 

Since  the  primitive  times,  the  wealth  of  the  popes  was  exposed  sooeeuon 
to  envy,  their  power  to  opposition,  and  their  persons  to  violence,  vn.  a.d. 
But  the  long  hostility  of  the  mitre  and  the  crown  increased  the 
numbers,  and  inflamed  the  passions,  of  their  enemies.  The 
deadly  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  so  fatal  to  Italy, 
could  never  be  embraced  with  truth  or  constancy  by  the  Romans, 
the  subjects  and  adversaries  both  of  the  bishop  and  emperor; 
but  their  support  was  solicited  by  both  parties ;  and  they  alter¬ 
nately  displayed  in  their  banners  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  and  the 
German  eagle.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  may  be  adored  or 
detested  as  the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy,  was  driven  from 
Borne,  and  died  in  exile  at  Salerno.  Six-and-thirty  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors,18  till  their  retreat  to  Avignon,  maintained  an  unequal 

10  Home’s  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  419.  The  same  writer  has  given  os, 
from  Fits  Stephen,  a  singular  aot  of  cruelty  perpetrated  on  the  clergy  by  Geoffrey, 
the  father  of  Henry  II.  11  When  he  was  master  of  Normandy,  the  ohapter  of  Sees 
presumed,  without  his  consent,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bishop ;  upon  which, 
he  ordered  all  of  them,  with  the  bishop  eleot,  to  be  castrated,  and  made  all  their 
testicles  be  brought  him  in  a  platter.”  Of  the  pain  and  danger  they  might  justly 
oomplain ;  yet,  since  they  had  vowed  ohastity,  he  deprived  them  of  a  superfluous 
treasure. 

10  From  Leo  IX.  and  Gregory  VII.  an  authentic  and  contemporary  series  of  the 
lives  of  the  Popes,  by  the  Cardinal  of  Arragon  [Nioold  Roselli  (ob.  a.d.  1862)], 
Handulphus  Pisanos,  Bernard  Guido,  <feo.  is  inserted  in  the  Italian  historians  of 
Muratori  (tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  277-685),  and  has  been  always  before  my  eyes.  [This 
collection  of  Lives,  printed  by  Muratori  under  the  false  title  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Aragon,  is  contained  in  the  Liber  Censuum  sanotse  Roman©  Ecolesi©  (whioh  is 
noticed  above,  vol.  vi.  p.  194  note).  The  Lives  were  also  published,  as  Acta  Vati- 
eana,  by  Baronins  in  his  AnnaleB  eoolesiastioi  (scattered  about  under  the  various 
years) ;  and  his  text  is  said  to  be  better  than  that  of  Muratori.  There  is  a  new 
edition  of  the  Liber  Censuum  (put  together  a.d.  1192  by  Cencius  Camerarius)  by 
P.  Fabre.  On  the  whole  subject  op.  Fabre's  Etude  sur  le  Liber  censuum  de  l’dglise 
romalne,  1892.] 

VOL.  vn.— 16 
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contest  with  the  Homans;  their  age  and  dignity  were  often 
violated ;  and  the  chinches,  in  the  solemn  rites  of  religion, 
were  polluted  with  sedition  and  murder.  A  repetition17  of 
such  capricious  brutality,  without  connection  or  design,  would 
be  tedious  and  disgusting ;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  some 
events  of  the  twelfth  century,  ,  which  represent  the  state  of  the 
PMobai  n.  popes  and  the  city.  On  Holy  Thursday,  while  Paschal  officiated 
niw  10B0~  before  the  altar,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  the 
multitude,  who  imperiously  demanded  the  confirmation  of  a 
u.d.  m«  favourite  magistrate.18  His  silence  exasperated  their  fury ;  his 
pious  refusal  to  mingle  the  affairs  of  earth  and  heaven  was 
encountered  with  menaces  and  oaths,  that  he  should  be  the 
cause  and  the  witness  of  the  public  ruin.  During  the  festival 
of  Easter,  while  the  bishop  and  the  clergy,  barefoot  and  in 
procession,  visited  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  they  were  twice 
assaulted,  at  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  and  before  the  Capitol, 
with  volleys  of  stones  and  darts.  The  houses  of  his  adherents 
were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  Paschal  escaped  with  difficulty 
and  danger ;  he  levied  an  army  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ; 
and  his  last  days  were  embittered  by  suffering  and  inflicting  the 
Gelastas  calamities  of  civil  war.  The  scenes  that  followed  the  election 
im  wo  of  his  successor  Gelasius  the  Second  were  still  more  scandalous 
(Pnngi-  to  the  church  and  city.  Cencio  Frangipani,19  a  potent  and 
factious  baron,  burst  into  the  assembly  furious,  and  in  arms : 
the  cardinals  were  stripped,  beaten,  and  trampled  under  foot ; 
and  he  seized,  without  pity  or  respect,  the  vicar  of  Christ  by 
the  throat.  Gelasius  was  dragged  by  his  hair  along  the  ground, 

17  The  dates  of  years  in  the  margin  may,  thronghont  this  chapter,  be  understood 
as  tacit  references  to  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  my  ordinary  and  excellent  guide.  He 
uses,  and  indeed  quotes,  with  the  freedom  of  a  master,  his  great  Collection  of  the 
Italian  Historians,  in  xrviii.  volumes ;  and,  as  that  treasure  is  in  my  library,  I  have 
thought  it  an  amusement,  if  not  a  duty,  to  consult  the  originals. 

18  [The  magistrate  meant  is  the  Prefeot  of  the  City  (op.  below,  p.  237),  the 
criminal  judge  of  Rome.  His  election  often  caused  party  conflicts.  Paschal  wished 
a  son  of  Pierleone  to  be  chosen,  and  the  riot  was  marked  by  an  attack  on  the 
fortress  of  the  Pierleoni  near  the  theatre  of  Maroellus.] 

19 1  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  high-ooloured  words  of  Pandulphus 
Pisanus  (p.  384) :  Hoc  audiens  inimious  paois  atque  turbator  jam  fatus  Centius 
Frajapane,  more  draoonis  immanissimi  sibilans,  et  ab  imis  peotoribus  trahens  longa 
suspiria,  aocinotus  retro  gladio  sine  more  cucurrit,  vulvas  ao  fores  oonfregit. 
Eocleslam  furibundus  introiit,  inde  oustode  remoto  papam  per  gulam  aooepit, 
distraxit,  pugnis  oalci  basque  peroussit,  et  tanquam  brutum  animal  intra  limes 
eoolesifB  aoriter  oaloaribus  oruentavit;  et  latro  tantum  dominum  per  oapilloe  et 
braohia,  Jesu  bono  interim  dormiente,  detraxit,  ad  domum  usque  deduxit,  inibi 
catena vit  et  inclusit. 
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buffeted  with  blows,  wounded  with  spurs,  and  bound  with  on 
iron  chain  in  the  house  of  his  brutal  tyrant.  An  insurrection 
of  the  people  delivered  their  bishop ;  the  rival  families  opposed 
the  violence  of  the  Frangipani ;  and  Cencio,  who  sued  for  pardon, 
repented  of  the  failure  rather  than  of  the  guilt  of  his  enterprise. 

Not  many  days  had  elapsed  when  the  pope  was  again  assaulted 
at  the  altar.  While  his  friends  and  enemies  were  engaged  in  a 
bloody  contest,  he  escaped  in  his  sacerdotal  garments.  In  this 
nnworthy  flight,  which  excited  the  compassion  of  the  Roman 
matrons,  his  attendants  were  scattered  or  unhorsed ;  and,  in  the 
fields  behind  the  church  iof  St.  Peter,  his  successor  was  found 
alone  and  half  dead  with  fear  and  fatigue.  Shaking  the  dust 
from  his  feet,  the  apostle  withdrew  from  a  city  in  which  his 
dignity  was  insulted  and  his  person  was  endangered ;  and  the 
vanity  of  sacerdotal  ambition  is  revealed  in  the  involuntary  con¬ 
fession  that  one  emperor  was  more  tolerable  than  twenty.10 
These  examples  might  suffice ;  but  I  cannot  forget  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  two  pontiffs  of  the  same  age,  the  second  and  third  of  the 
name  of  Lucius.  The  former,  as  he  ascended  in  battle-array  to  Laeiaa  u. 
assault  the  Capitol,  was  struck  on  the  temple  by  a  stone,  andu«U4<’ 
expired  in  a  few  days  ; 11  the  latter  was  severely  wounded  in  Ladas  m. 
the  persons  of  his  servants.11  In  a  civil  commotion  several  of  ua uo 
his  priests  had  been  made  prisoners ;  and  the  inhuman  Romans, 
reserving  one  as  a  guide  for  his  brethren,  put  out  their  eyes, 
crowned  them  with  ludicrous  mitres,  mounted  them  on  asses, 
with  their  faces  to  the  tail,  and  extorted  an  oath  that  in  this 
wretched  condition  they  should  offer  themselves  as  a  lesson  to 
the  head  of  the  church.  Hope  or  fear,  lassitude  or  remorse,  the 
characters  of  the  men  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  might 
sometimes  obtain  an  interval  of  peace  and  obedience  ;  and  the 
pope  was  restored  with  joyful  acclamations  to  the  Lateran  or 
Vatican,  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  with  threats  and 

3®  Ego  ooram  Deo  et  EoolesiA  dico  si  unquam  possibile  esset,  mallem  a nun 
imperatorem  quam  tot  dominos  (Vit.  Gelas.  IL  p.  898).  [Henry  V.,  called  in  by 
the  Frangipani,  appeared  in  Rome  on  11th  March,  1119.  Gelasius  escaped  to  Gaeta. 
Gregorovius  appropriately  observes  that 11  the  flight  to  Gaeta  was  repeated  729  yeare 
later  in  the  history  of  Pins  IX.”  (iv.  883).] 

a  [Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  in  Muratori,  vii.  p.  461.] 

*  [The  sources  for  this  outrage  on  Lucias  III.  (who  finally  sought  the  emperor’s 
protection  at  Verona,  where  he  died)  are :  Sigebertus  Gemblaoensis,  Auotarium 
Aquiainense,  ad  ann.  1184  (Bethmann’s  ed.  of  Sigibert  in  the  Monum.  Germ.  Hist. 
tL  p.  300  sqq.  has  superseded  all  others) ;  Albertos  Stadensis  («  Annales  Stadenses, 
in  Mon.  Gam.  Hist,  xvi.)  ad  1188.] 
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violence.  Bat  the  root  of  mischief  was  deep  and  perennial ;  ** 
and  a  momentary  calm  was  preceded  and  followed  by  such 
tempests  as  had  almost  sank  the  bark  of  St.  Peter.  Borne  con* 
tinually  presented  the  aspect  of  war  and  discord  ;  the  churches 
and  palaces  were  fortified  and  assaulted  by  the  factions  and 
cMixtaa ii. families;  and,  after  giving  peace  to  Europe,  Calixtus  the  Second 
um  alone  had  resolution  and  power  to  prohibit  the  use  of  private 
innocent  arms  in  the  metropolis.91  Among  the  nations  who  revered  the 
liatiSis  apostolic  throne,  the  tumults  of  Borne  provoked  a  general  in¬ 
dignation  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  diseiple  Eugenios  the  Third, 
St.  Bernard,  with  the  sharpness  of  his  wit  and  zeal,  has  stigma¬ 
tized  the  vices  of  the  rebellious  people.98  “  Who  is  ignorant,” 
cb&racter  says  the  monk  of  Clairvaux,  “  of  the  vanity  and  arrogance  of  the 
Bomanaby  Bomans  ?  a  nation  nursed  in  sedition,  cruel,  untractable,  and 
nard*"  scorning  to  obey,  unless  they  are  too  feeble  to  resist.  When 
they  promise  to  serve,  they  aspire  to  reign ;  if  they  swear  allegi¬ 
ance,  they  watch  the  opportunity  of  revolt ;  yet  they  vent  their 
discontent  in  loud  clamours,  if  your  doors  or  your  counsels  are 
shut  against  them.  Dexterous  in  mischief,  they  have  never 
learned  the  science  of  doing  good.  Odious  to  earth  and  heaven, 
impious  to  Ood,  seditious  among  themselves,  jealous  of  their 
neighbours,  inhuman  to  strangers,  they  love  no  one,  by  no  one 
are  they  beloved  ;  and,  while  they  wish  to  inspire  fear,  they  live 
in  base  and  continual  apprehension.  They  will  not  Bubmit ; 
they  know  not”*  how  to  govern ;  faithless  to  their  superiors,  in¬ 
tolerable  to  their  equals,  ungrateful  to  their  benefactors,  and 
alike  impudent  in  their  demands  and  their  refusals.  Lofty  in 
promise,  poor  in  execution :  adulation  and  calumny,  perfidy 
and  treason,  are  the  familiar  arts  of  their  policy.”  Surely  this 
dark  portrait  is  not  coloured  by  the  pencil  of  Christian  charity ; 98 

°  [As  Gregorovius  puts  it  (iv.  609) :  “  The  spirit  of  Arnold  still  survived  in  Borne, 
and  eaehPope  was  obliged  to  win  toleration  for  himself  or  else  to  live  in  exile”.] 

94  [Calixtus  also  forbade  the  fortification  of  ehurohes.  See  Mansi,  Concilia,  xxi. 
285.  He  restored  the  Lateran.] 

98  Quid  tam  notum  seoulis  quam  protervia  et  oervioositas  Romanorum  ?  Gena 
insueta  paci,  tumultui  ass u eta,  gens  immitis  et  intraotabilis  usque  adhuo,  subdi 
nesoia,  nisi  cum  non  valet  resistere  (de  Considered  1.  iv.  o.  2,  p.  441).  The  saint 
takes  breath,  and  then  begins  again :  Hi,  invisi  terra  et  o»lo,  utnque  injeoere 
menus,  <&o.  (p.  443). 

88»[I  have  inserted  not ,  which  is  omitted  jin  the  quarto  and  subsequent  editions. 
St.  Bernard’s  words  are,  proesse  non  norunt  (De  Oonsid.  iv.  2,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Let. 
182,  p.  774.)] 

“As  a  Roman  citizen,  Petrarch  takes  leave  to  observe  that  Bernard,  though  a 
saint,  was  a  man ;  that  he  might  be  provoked  by  resentment,  and  possibly  repent  of 
his  hasty  passion,  <fco.  (M4moires  but  la  Vie  de  Pltrarque,  tom.  i.  p.  830). 
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yet  the  features,  however  harsh  and  ugly,  express  a  lively  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  Homans  of  the  twelfth  century.97 

The  Jews  had  rejected  the  Christ  when  he  appeared  among  Political 
them  in  a  plebeian  character;  and  the  Bomans  might  plead Arnom of 
their  ignorance  of  his  vicar  when  he  assumed  the  pomp  and  a.£  u4o 
pride  of  a  temporal  sovereign.  In  the  busy  age  of  the  crusades, 
some  sparks  of  curiosity  and  reason  were  rekindled  in  the 
Western  world ;  the  heresy  of  Bulgaria,  the  Paulician  sect,  was 
successfully  transplanted  into  the  soil  of  Italy  and  France  ;  the 
Gnostic  visions  were  mingled  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  the  enemies  of  the  clergy  reconciled  their  passions  with 
their  conscience,  the  desire  of  freedom  with  the  profession  of 
piety.28  The  trumpet  of  Boman  liberty  was  first  sounded  by 
Arnold  of  Brescia,90  whose  promotion  in  the  church  was  confined 
to  the  lowest  rank,  and  who  wore  the  monastic  habit  rather  as 
a  garb  of  poverty  than  as  an  uniform  of  obedience.  His  adver¬ 
saries  could  not  deny  the  wit  and  eloquence  which  they  severely 
felt ;  they  confess  with  reluctance  the  specious  purity  of  his 
morals ;  and  his  errors  were  recommended  to  the  public  by  a 
mixture  of  important  and  beneficial  truths.  In  his  theological 
studies,  he  had  been  the  disciple  of  the  famous  and  unfortunate 
Abelard,80  who  was  likewise  involved  in  the  suspicion  of  heresy; 


17  Baronins,  in  his  index  to  the  xiith  volume  of  his  Annals,  has  found  a  fair  and 
easy  excuse.  He  makes  two  heads,  of  Romani  Catholic*  and  Schismatic i ;  to  the 
former,  he  applies  aU  the  good,  to  the  latter  all  the  evil,  that  is  told  of  the  city. 

10  The  heresies  of  the  xiith  oentury  may  be  found  in  Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist. 
Bodes,  p.  4X9-427),  who  entertains  a  favourable  opinion  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  In 
the  6th  volume,  I  have  described  the  sect  of  the  Pauli cians,  and  followed  their 
migration  from  Armenia  to  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  Italy  and  France. 

*  The  original  pictures  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  are  drawn  by  Otho  bishop  of 
Frisingen  (Chron.  1.  vii.  o.  81,  de  Gestis  Frederici  I.  1.  i.  c.  27, 1.  ii.  o.  21),  and  in 
L  iii.  of  the  Ligurinus  [composed  in  a.d.  1186-7],  a  poem  of  Gunther,  who  flourished 
aj>.  1200,  in  the  monastery  of  Paris  [not  Paris,  but  Paris,  in  Elsass],  near  Basil 
(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin,  med.  et  infim©  AStatis,  tom.  iii.  p.  174,  175).  The  long 
passage  that  relates  to  Arnold,  is  produced  by  GuiUiman  (de  Rebus  Helvetiois,  1. 
fii.  e.  5,  p.  108).  [Gibbon  does  not  seem  to  know  of  the  attack  made  on  the 
genuineness  of  tne  poem  “  Ligurinus  ”  by  Senokenberg  in  his  Parerga  Gottingensia, 
i.  (1737).  Up  to  the  year  1871,  the  orthodox  view  of  critics  was  that  the  work  was 
a  forgery.  But  the  authorship  of  Gunther  was  proved  by  Pannenborg  in  the 
ForBohungen  zur  deutschen  Gesohichte,  xi.  p.  163  sqq.  (1871).  Cp.  his  Programm 
“  Der  Verf  asset  des  Ligurinus,”  1883.  There  is  a  German  translation  of  the  poem 
by  T.  Vulpinus,  1889.  On  Arnold  of  Brescia,  see  Giesebrecht’s  monograph,  Arnold 
too  Brescia.] 

*°  The  wioked  wit  of  Bayle  was  amused  in  composing,  with  much  levity  and 
learning,  the  articles  of  Ab&abd,  Foulquss,  Hklqiss,  in  his  Diotionnaire  Critique. 
The  dispute  of  Abelard  and  St.  Bernard,  of  scholastic  and  positive  divinity,  is  well 
understood  by  Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Bodes,  p.  412-415). 
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bat  the  lover  of  Eloisa  was  of  a  soft  and  flexible  nature ;  and 
his  ecclesiastic  judges  were  edified  and  disarmed  by  the  humility 
of  his  repentance.  From  this  master  Arnold  most  probably  im¬ 
bibed  some  metaphysical  definitions  of  the  Trinity,  repugnant 
to  the  taste  of  the  times;  his  ideas  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist 
are  loosely  censured ;  but  apolitical  heresy  was  the  source  of  his 
fame  and  misfortunes.  He  presumed  to  quote  the  declaration 
of  Christ  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world :  he  boldly 
maintained  that  the  sword  and  the  sceptre  were  entrusted  to 
the  civil  magistrate ;  that  temporal  honours  and  possessions  were 
lawfully  vested  in  secular  persons ;  that  the  abbots,  the  bishops, 
and  the  pope  himself  must  renounce  either  their  state  or  their 
salvation ;  and  that,  after  the  loss  of  their  revenues,  the  voluntary 
tithes  and  oblations  of  the  faithful  would  suffice,  not  indeed  for 
luxury  and  avarice,  but  for  a  frugal  life  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
labours.  During  a  short  time  the  preacher  was  revered  as  a 
patriot ;  and  the  discontent,  or  revolt,  of  Brescia  against  her 
bishop  was  the  first-fruits  of  his  dangerous  lessons.  But  the 
favour  of  the  people  is  less  permanent  than  the  resentment  of 
the  priest ;  and,  after  the  heresy  of  Arnold  had  been  condemned 
u.D-  uao]  by  Innocent  the  Second  81  in  the  general  council  of  the  Lateran, 
the  magistrates  themselves  were  urged  by  prejudice  and  fear  to 
execute  the  sentence  of  the  church.  Italy  could  no  longer  afford 
a  refuge ;  and  the  disciple  of  Abelard  escaped  beyond  the  Alps, 
till  he  found  a  safe  and  hospitable  shelter  in  Zurich,  now  the  first 
of  the  Swiss  cantons.  From  a  Roman  station,33  a  royal  villa,  a 
chapter  of  noble  virgins,  Zurich  had  gradually  increased  to  a  free 
and  flourishing  city,  where  the  appeals  of  the  Milanese  were 
sometimes  tried  by  the  Imperial  commissaries.38  In  an  age  less 

»  - Damnatus  ab  illo 

Prasule,  qui  numeros  vetitum  oontingere  nostroe 
Nomen  ab  innocua  dnoit  laadabile  yiUL 

We  may  appland  the  dexterity  and  correctness  of  Ligarinns,  who  turns  the  an- 
poetical  name  of  Innocent  II.  into  a  compliment.  [For  the  acts  of  the  Lateran 
Council  Bee  Mansi,  Conoil.  xxi.  p.  523  sgg.] 

33  A  Roman  inscription  of  Statio  Turioensis  has  been  found  at  Zurich  (d’AnviUe, 
Notice  de  l’ancienne  Gaule,  p.  642-644) ;  but  it  iB  without  sufficient  warrant  that 
the  oity  and  canton  have  usurped  and  even  monopolized  the  names  of  Tigurum  and 
Pagus  Tigurinus.  [See  Otto  of  Freisingen,  Gesta  Frederioi,  ii.  29.] 

38  Guilliman  (de  Rebus  Helvetiois,  1.  iii.  o.  5,  p.  106)  recapitulates  the  donation 
(a.d.  838)  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious  to  his  daughter  the  abbess  Hildegardis. 
Curtim  nostram  Tu regum  in  duoatu  Alamanniee  in  pago  Durgaugensi,  with  villages, 
woods,  meadows,  waters,  slaves,  churches,  <fto.,  a  noble  gift.  Charles  the  Bald 
gave  the  jus  monetae,  the  oity  was  walled  under  Otho  L,  and  the  line  of  the  bishop 
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ripe  for  reformation,  the  precursor  of  Zuinglius  was  heard  with 
applause ;  a  brave  and  simple  people  imbibed,  and  long  retained, 
the  colour  of  his  opinions  ;  and  his  art,  or  merit,  seduced  the 
bishop  of  Constance,  and  even  the  pope’s  legate,  who  forgot, 
for  his  sake,  the  interest  of  their  master  and  their  order.  Their 
tardy  zeal  was  quickened  by  the  fierce  exhortations  of  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  ; 34  and  the  enemy  of  the  church  was  driven  by  persecution 
to  the  desperate  measure  of  erecting  his  standard  in  Borne  itself, 
in  the  face  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

Yet  the  courage  of  Arnold  was  not  devoid  of  discretion :  he  Be  exhorts 
was  protected,  and  had  perhaps  been  invited,  by  the  nobles  and  mens  to  re¬ 
people  ;  and  in  the  service  of  freedom  his  eloquence  thundered  repnbuo, 
over  the  seven  hills.  Blending  in  the  same  discourse  the  texts  list 
of  Livy  and  St.  Paul,  uniting  the  motives  of  gospel  and  of  classic 
enthusiasm,  he  admonished  the  Romans  how  strangely  their 
patience  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy  had  degenerated  from  the 
primitive  times  of  the  church  and  the  city.  He  exhorted  them 
to  assert  the  inalienable  rights  of  men  and  Christians ;  to  restore 
the  laws  and  magistrates  of  the  republic ;  to  respect  the  name  of 
the  emperor;  but  to  confine  their  shepherd  to  the  spiritual 
government  of  his  flock.36  Nor  could  his  spiritual  government 
escape  the  censure  and  control  of  the  reformer ;  and  the  inferior 
clergy  were  taught  by  his  lessons  to  resist  the  cardinals,  who 
had  usurped  a  despotic  command  over  the  twenty-eight  regions 
or  parishes  of  Rome.*®  The  revolution  was  not  accomplished 
without  rapine  and  violence,  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the 

of  Fri  Bingen, 

Nobile  Turegum  moltarom  copia  reram, 
ie  repeated  with  pleasure  by  the  antiquaries  of  Zurich. 

“Bernard,  epistol.  cxcv.  cxovi.  tom.  i.  p.  187-190.  Amidst  his  invectives,  he 
drops  a  precious  acknowledgment,  qui  utinam  quam  Bangs  esset  doctrines  quam 
districts  est  vit©.  He  owns  that  Arnold  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  for  the 
church.  [Bernard  himself— though  he  opposed  Arnold  aB  a  heretic — strongly 
condemned  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Pope,  in  his  De  Consideratione.  He 
observes,  for  instance  :  nemo  militans  Deo  implioet  se  negotiis  secularibus.  Cp. 
Gregorovius,  op.  cit.  iv.  p.  483-4.] 

85  He  advised  the  Homans, 

Consiliis  armisque  sua  moderamina  summa 
Arbitrio  traotare  suo :  nil  juris  in  h&c  re 
Pontifioi  summo,  modicum  ooncedere  regi 
Suadebat  popuio.  Bio  l©s&  stultua  utr&que 
Majestate,  reum  gem  in©  se  feoerat  aul©. 

Nor  is  the  poetry  of  Gunther  different  from  the  prose  of  Otho. 

M8ee  Baronins  (a.d.  1148,  No.  88,  39)  from  the  Vatican  Mss.  He  loudly 
condemns  Arnold  (a.d.  1141,  No.  8)  as  the  father  of  the  political  heretics  whose 
influence  then  hurt  him  in  France. 
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demolition  of  houses ;  the  victorious  faction  was  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  the  clergy  and  the  adverse  nobles.  Arnold  of  Brescia 
enjoyed  or  deplored  the  effects  of  his  mission ;  his  reign  continued 
above  ten  years,  while  two  popes,  Innocent  the  Second  and 
Anastasins  the  Fourth,  either  trembled  in  the  Vatican  or  wan¬ 
dered  as  exiles  in  the  adjacent  cities.  They  were  succeeded  by 
a  more  vigorous  and  fortunate  pontiff,  Adrian  the  Fourth,*7  the 
only  Englishman  who  has  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
whose  merit  emerged  from  the  mean  condition  of  a  monk,  and 
almost  a  beggar,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans.  On  the  first 
provocation,  of  a  cardinal  killed  or  wounded  in  the  streets,  he 
cast  an  interdict  on  the  guilty  people ;  and,  from  Christmas  to 
Easter,  Borne  was  deprived  of  the  real  or  imaginary  comforts  of 
religious  worship.  The  Romans  had  despised  their  temporal 
prince :  they  submitted  with  grief  and  terror  to  the  censures  of 
their  spiritual  father ;  their  guilt  was  expiated  by  penance,  and 
the  banishment  of  the  seditious  preacher  was  the  price  of  their 
absolution.  But  the  revenge  of  Adrian  was  yet  unsatisfied,  and 
the  approaching  coronation  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  fatal  to 
the  bold  reformer,  who  had  offended,  though  not  in  an  equal 
degree,  the  heads  of  the  church  and  state.  In  their  interview 
at  Viterbo,*8  the  pope  represented  to  the  emperor  the  furious 
ungovernable  spirit  of  the  Romans ;  the  insults,  the  injuries,  the 
fears,  to  which  his  person  and  his  clergy  were  continually 
exposed ;  and  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  heresy  of  Arnold, 
which  must  subvert  the  principles  of  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
subordination.  Frederic  was  convinced  by  these  arguments,  or 
tempted  by  the  desire  of  the  Imperial  crown ;  in  the  balance  of 
ambition,  the  innocence  or  life  of  an  individual  is  of  small 
account ;  and  their  common  enemy  was  sacrificed  to  a  moment 
of  political  concord.  After  his  retreat  from  Borne,  Arnold  had 
been  protected  by  the  viscounts  of  Campania,  from  whom  he 
was  extorted  by  the  power  of  Caesar :  the  protect  of  the  city 
pronounced  his  sentence ;  the  martyr  of  freedom  was  burnt  alive 
in  the  presence  of  a  careless  and  ungrateful  people ;  and  his  ashes 
were  cast  into  the  Tiber,  lest  the  heretics  should  collect  and 
worship  the 'relics  of  their  master. 88  The  clergy  triumphed  in 


37  The  English  reader  may  oonsult  the  Biographia  Britannioa,  Adriax  IV.,  but 
our  own  writers  have  added  nothing  to  the  fame  or  merits  of  their  oountryman. 

*  [The  meeting  was  close  to  Nepi.  See  Mnratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  i.  117.] 

*  Besides  the  historian  and  poet  already  quoted,  the  last  adventures  of  Arnold 
are  related  by  the  biographer  of  Adrian  IV.  (Mnratori,  Script.  Bernm  ItaL  tom. 
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his  death ;  with  his  ashes,  his  sect  was  dispersed ;  his  memory 
still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans.  From  his  school  they 
had  probably  derived  a  new  article  of  faith,  that  the  metropolis 
of  the  Catholic  church  is  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  excom¬ 
munication  and  interdict.  Their  bishops  might  argue  that  the 
supreme  jurisdiction,  which  they  exercised  over  kings  and 
nations,  more  specially  embraced  the  city  and  diocese  of  the 
prince  of  the  apostles.  But  they  preached  to  the  winds,  and 
the  same  principle  that  weakened  the  effect,  must  temper  the 
abuse,  of  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican. 

The  love  of  ancient  freedom  has  encouraged  a  belief  that  as 
early  as  the  tenth  century,  in  their  first  struggles  against  the  senate^ 
Saxon  Othos,  the  commonwealth  was  vindicated  and  restored  by  axis] 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  that  two  consuls  were  annually 
elected  among  the  nobles ;  and  that  ten  or  twelve  plebeian 
magistrates  revived  the  name  and  office  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons.40  But  this  venerable  structure  disappears  before  the 
light  of  criticism.  In  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
appellations  of  senators,  of  consuls,  of  the  sons  of  consuls, 
may  sometimes  be  discovered."  They  were  bestowed  by  the 

iii.  p.  i.  p.  441,  442).  [The  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Arnold  of  Bresoia  are 
dark ;  it  happened  near  Soracte,  not  in  the  city.  Cp.  Gregorovius,  op.  cit.  iv.  544. 

A  new  and  important  source  was  discovered  not  many  years  ago — an  anonymous 
Latin  poem  entitled  Gesta  Friderici  imperatoris  in  Italia,  describing  the  Lombard 
wars  of  Frederiok  Barbarossa  up  to  the  battle  of  Carcano  in  a.d.  1160.  (It  has 
been  proposed  to  ascribe  the  authorship  to  Thadeus  de  Roma.)  It  was  published 
in  1887  fGesta  di  Federico  I.  in  Italia)  by  E.  Monaci,  as  vol.  i.  of  the  Fonti  per  la 
storia  d’ltalia.  But  the  passage  relating  to  Arnold  of  Brescia  waB  printed  in  1878 
in  vol.  i.  of  the  Arohivio  della  Society  Romans  di  storia  patria.] 

40  Ducange  (Gloss.  Latinitatis  mediae  et  infimce  AStatis,  Degabchonbs,  tom. 
ii.  p.  726)  gives  me  a  quotation  from  Blondus  (deoad.  ii.  1.  ii.) :  Duo  oonsules  ex 
Debilitate  quotannis  fiebant,  qui  ad  vetustum  consul um  exemplar  summae  rerum 
pmessent.  And  in  Sigonius  (de  Regno  Italia,  1.  vi.  Opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  400)  I  read 
of  the  consuls  and  tribunes  of  the  xth  century.  Both  Blondus,  and  even  Sigonius, 
too  freely  copied  the  classic  method  of  supplying  from  reason  or  fancy  the 
deficiency  of  records. 

41  In  the  panegyric  of  Berengarius  (Mura tori,  Script.  Rer.  ItaL  tom.  ii.  p.  i.  p. 

408),  a  Roman  is  mentioned  as  oonsulis  natus  in  the  beginning  of  the  xth  century. 
Moratori  (dissert,  v.)  discovers,  in  the  years  952  and  956,  Gratianus  in  Dei  nomine 
consul  et  dux,  Georgius  consul  et  dux ;  and  in  1015,  Romanus,  brother  of  Gregory 
VQI.,  proudly,  but  vaguely,  styles  himself  consul  et  dux  et  omnium  Romanorum 
senator.  [No  such  body  as  a  Senate  existed  in  Rome  from  the  8th  to  the  12th 
oentary ;  and  the  word  Senatus  frequently  occurring  not  only  in  chronicles  but 
even  in  Aota  of  Councils  signifies  merely  the  Roman  nobility.  For  example  Banco 
describes  a  meeting  of  the  adherents  of  the  Imperial  party  in  a.d.  1062  as  an 
••  assembly  of  the  Senate  ”.  Thus  senator  meant  a  noble.  But  it  was  sometimes 
assumed  as  a  title  in  a  more  pregnant  sense,  implying  municipal  authority,  as  when 
Alberic  styled  himself  omnium  Romanorum  Senator;  and  his  father-in-law  Theo- 
phylaetus  had  already  borne  the  title  Consul  or  Senator  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
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emperors,  or  assumed  by  the  most  powerful  citizens,  to  denote 
their  rank,  their  honours 48  and  perhaps  the  claim  of  a  pure  and 
patrician  descent ;  but  they  float  on  the  surface,  without  a  series 
or  a  substance,  the  titles  of  men,  not  the  orders  of  government ; 41 
and  it  is  only  from  the  year  of  Christ  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-four,  that  the  establishment  of  the  senate  is  dated,  as 
a  glorious  asra,  in  the  acts  of  the  city.44  A  new  constitution 
was  hastily  framed  by  private  ambition  or  popular  enthusiasm ; 
nor  could  Borne,  in  the  twelfth  century,  produce  an  antiquary 
to  explain,  or  a  legislator  to  restore,  the  harmony  and  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  model.  The  assembly  of  a  free,  of  an 
armed  people  will  ever  speak  in  loud  and  weighty  acclamations. 
But  the  regular  distribution  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  the  nice 
balance  of  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the  centuries,  the  debates 
of  the  adverse  orators,  and  the  slow  operation  of  votes  and 
ballots  could  not  easily  be  adapted  by  a  blind  multitude,  ignor- 

bod  of  Theophylactus  was  called  Son  of  the  Consol,  and  his  wife  Theodora  the 
Senatrix.  Compare  Gregorovios,  op.  tit.  Ui.  p.  293-5.  Though  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Homans  elected  consuls  annually  in  this  age  (10th  century),  it 
seems  that  “  a  Consul  of  the  Romans  was  elected  as  Frinoeps  of  the  nobility  from 
its  midst ;  confirmed  by  the  Pope ;  and  placed  as  a  Patricius  at  the  head  of  the 
jurisdiction  and  administration  of  the  city  Gregorovius,  ib.  p.  253.  The  Counts 
of  Tusculum  UBed  to  style  themselves  Consuls  and  Senators  of  the  Homans. 
Gregorovius,  iv.  p.  138.] 

48  As  late  as  the  xth  century,  the  Greek  emperors  conferred  on  the  dukes  of 
Venioe,  Naples,  Amalfi,  <fcc.  the  title  of  foraros,  or  consuls  [consul?]  (see  Chron. 
Sago  mini,  passim) ;  and  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  would  not  abdicate  any  of 
their  prerogatives.  But,  in  general,  the  names  of  consul  and  senator ,  which  may 
be  found  among  the  French  and  Germans,  signify  no  more  than  count  or  lord 
(Signeur,  Ducange,  Glossar.).  The  monkish  writers  are  often  ambitious  of  fine 
classic  words.  [The  title  oonsul  was  borne  in  the  12th  century,  denoting  the 
judiciary  and  ruling  magistracy.  Cp.  Gregorovius,  op.  tit.  iv.  469.] 

43  The  most  constitutional  form  is  a  diploma  of  Otho  III.  (a.d.  998),  Consuliboa 
senatus  populique  Romani ;  but  the  act  is  probably  spurious.  At  the  coronation 
of  Henry  I.  a.d.  1014,  the  historian  Dithmar  (apud  Muratori,  Dissert  xxiii.)  de¬ 
scribes  him,  a  senatoribus  duodecim  vallatum,  quorum  sex  rasi  barbft  alii  prolixA 
m  yet  ice  inoedebant  cum  baculis.  The  senate  is  mentioned  in  the  panegyrio  of 
Berengarius  (p.  406). 

44  [Just  before  this  revolution  the  Homans  had  been  involved  in  a  war  for  the 
possession  of  Tivoli.  The  place  had  surrendered  to  the  Pope,  and  they  had 
demanded  it  from  him.  The  revolution  followed.  “  In  1143,”  says  Gregorovina, 
“  Home  made  an  attempt  to  form  such  an  association  of  the  different  classes  as  had 
been  formed  in  Milan,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  other  cities  ”  (iv.  p.  449).  The  lesser 
nobility  joined  the  burghers,  seized  the  Capitoline,  deolared  themselves  the  Senate. 
Thus  a  free  burgher  class  was  established,  and  the  despotism  of  the  nobility  who 
were  the  supporters  of  the  Pope  was  overthrown:  this  is  the  significance  of  the 
revolution  of  1143.  The  first  civic  constitution  (1144)  was  framed  under  the 
influence  of  Jordan  Pierleone. — Pope  Lucius  II.  turned  to  Conrad  HI.,  but  got  no 
help.  Then  the  Senate  invited  Conrad  to  come  and  rule  in  Home  (1149  or  1150). 
See  Otto  of  Freisingen,  i.  28.] 
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ant  of  the  arts,  and  insensible  of  the  benefits,  of  legal  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  proposed  by  Arnold  to  revive  and  discriminate 
the  equestrian  order ;  but  what  could  be  the  motive  or  meas¬ 
ure  of  such  distinction  ? 46  The  pecuniary  qualification  of  the 
knights  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  poverty  of  the  times : 
those  times  no  longer  required  their  civil  functions  of  judges 
and  farmers  of  the  revenue ;  and  their  primitive  duty,  their 
military  service  on  horseback,  was  more  nobly  supplied  by 
feudal  tenures  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The  jurisprudence 
of  the  republic  was  useless  and  unknown;  the  nations  and 
families  of  Italy,  who  lived  under  the  Roman  and  barbaric 
laws,  were  insensibly  mingled  in  a  common  mass ;  and  some 
faint  tradition,  some  imperfect  fragments,  preserved  the  memory 
of  the  Code  and  Pandects  of  Justinian.  With  their  liberty, 
the  Romans  might  doubtless  have  restored  the  appellation  and 
office  of  consuls,  had  they  not  disdained  a  title  so  promiscuously 
adopted  in  the  Italian  cities  that  it  has  finally  settled  on  the 
humble  station  of  the  agents  of  commerce  in  a  foreign  land. 

But  the  rights  of  the  tribunes,  the  formidable  word  that  arrested 
the  public  counsels,  suppose,  or  must  produce,  a  legitimate  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  old  patricians  were  the  subjects,  the  modern 
barons  the  tyrants,  of  the  state ;  nor  would  the  enemies  of 
peace  and  order,  who  insulted  the  vicar  of  Christ,  have  long 
respected  the  unarmed  sanctity  of  a  plebeian  magistrate.40 

In  the  revolution  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  gave  a  new  The  c»pt- 
ezistence  and  sera  to  Rome,  we  may  observe  the  real  and  impor¬ 
tant  events  that  marked  or  confirmed  her  political  independ- 
enoe.  I.  The  Capitoline  hill,  one  of  her  seven  eminences,47  is 

**  In  ancient  Borne,  the  eqneatri&n  order  waa  not  ranked  with  the  senate  and 
people  as  a  third  branch  of  the  republic  till  the  oonsniship  of  Cioero,  who  assumes 
the  merit  of  the  establishment  (Plin.  Hist.  Natut.  xxxiii.  8 ;  Beaufort,  Bdpublique 
Bomaine,  tom.  i.  p.  144-168). 

*•  The  republican  plan  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  is  thus  stated  by  Gunther : — 

Quin  etiam  titulos  urbis  renovare  vetustoe ; 

Nomine  plebeio  secemere  nomen  eqnestre. 

Jura  tribunorum,  sanctum  reparare  senatum, 

Bt  senio  fessas  mutasque  reponere  leges. 

La  pea  ruinosU,  et  adhuo  pendentia  maria 
Beddere  primievo  Capitolia  prise*  nitori. 

But  of  those  reformations,  some  were  no  more  than  ideas,  others  no  more  than 
words. 

4T  After  many  disputes  among  the  antiquaries  of  Borne,  it  seems  determined 
that  the  summit  of  the  Oapitoline  hill  next  the  river  is  strictly  the  Mons  Tar  peine, 
the  Arx ;  and  that,  on  the  other  summit,  the  church  and  convent  of  Araoeli,  the 
barefoot  friars  of  St.  Franais  occupy  the  temple  of  Jupiter  (Nardini,  Boma  Antica, 
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about  four  hundred  yards  in  length  and  two  hundred  in  breadth. 
A  flight  of  an  hundred  steps  led  to  the  summit  of  the  Tarpeian 
rock ;  and  far  steeper  was  the  ascent  before  the  declivities  had 
been  smoothed  and  the  precipices  filled  by  the  ruins  of  fallen 
edifices.  From  the  earliest  ages,  the  Capitol  had  been  used  as 
a  temple  in  peace,  a  fortress  in  war :  after  the  loss  of  the  city, 
it  maintained  a  siege  against  the  victorious  Gauls ;  and  the 
sanctuary  of  empire  was  occupied,  assaulted,  and  burnt,  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian.48  The  temples  of  Jupiter 
and  his  kindred  deities  had  crumbled  into  dust;  their  place 
was  supplied  by  monasteries  and  houses ;  and  the  solid  walls,  the 
long  and  shelving  porticoes,  were  decayed  or  ruined  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  It  was  the  first  act  of  the  Romans,  an  act  of  freedom, 
to  restore  the  strength,  though  not  the  beauty,  of  the  Capitol ; 49 
to  fortify  the  seat  of  their  arms  and  counsels ;  and,  as  often  as 
they  ascended  the  hill,  the  coldest  minds  must  have  glowed 
Ti»  coin  with  the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors.  II.  The  first  Caesars 
had  been  invested  with  the  exclusive  coinage  of  the  gold  and 
silver ;  to  the  senate  they  abandoned  the  baser  metal  of  bronze 
or  copper ; 60  the  emblems  and  legends  were  inscribed  on  a  more 
ample  field  by  the  genius  of  flattery;  and  the  prince  was 
relieved  from  the  care  of  celebrating  his  own  virtues.  The  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Diocletian  despised  even  the  flattery  of  the  senate : 
their  royal  officers  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  assumed  the 
sole  direction  of  the  mint;  and  the  same  prerogative  was 
inherited  by  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy,  and  the  long  series  of 
the  Greek,  the  French,  and  the  German  dynasties.  After  an 
abdication  of  eight  hundred  years,  the  Roman  senate  asserted 

1.  v.  c.  11-16).  [ThiB  oonolusion  is  incorrect.  Both  the  Tarpeian  Book  and  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  were  on  the  western  height ;  the  Arx  was  on  the  eastern,  whioh 
is  now  crowned  by  the  Church  of  Bt.  Maria  in  Araooeli.  For  the  determination  of 
the  site  of  the  temple,  a  passage  in  the  Oraphia  (a  collection  of  oeremonial  formu¬ 
laries  whioh  was  perhaps  drawn  up  for  Otto  III.,  in  imitation  of  the  Byzantine  cere¬ 
monials)  was  of  great  importance :  “  On  the  summit  of  the  fortress  over  the  Portions 
Crinorum  was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  Moneta  This  portioo  belonged  to  the 
Forum  olitorium ;  as  was  shown  by  excavations  in  the  Caflarelli  gardens.  Pope 
Anaolete  II.  ratified  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maria  the  possession  of  the  Capitolina 
hill.] 

« Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  69,  70. 

49  [The  old  Tabularlum,  in  the  saddle  between  the  two  summits,  became  the 
Senate-house.  Cp.  Oregorovius,  op.  cit.  iv.  477.] 

i0  This  partition  of  the  nobler  and  the  baser  metals  between  the  emperor  and 
senate  must,  however,  be  adopted,  not  as  a  positive  fact,  but  as  the  probable 
opinion  of  the  best  antiquaries  (see  the  Scienoe  des  M6dailles  of  the  P&re  Joubert, 
tom.  ii.  p.  206-211,  in  the  improved  and  soaroe  edition  of  the  Baron  de  la  Bastie). 
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this  honourable  and  lucrative  privilege ;  which  was  tacitly  re¬ 
nounced  by  the  popes,  from  Paschal  the  Second  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  their  residence  beyond  the  Alps.  Some  of  these 
republican  coins  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  are 
shewn  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  On  one  of  these,  a  gold 
medal,  Christ  is  depictured,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  book 
with  this  inscription,  “  The  vow  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people  :  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  would  ” ;  on  the  reverse, 

St.  Peter  delivering  a  banner  to  a  kneeling  senator  in  his  cap 
and  gown,  with  the  name  and  arms  of  his  family  impressed  on 
a  shield.61  III.  With  the  empire,  the  prefect  of  the  city  had  Thepr®-^ 
declined  to  a  municipal  officer;  yet  he  still  exercised  in  the  city0  B 
last  appeal  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction ;  and  a  drawn 
sword,  whioh  he  received  from  the  successors  of  Otho,  was  the 
mode  of  his  investiture  and  the  emblem  of  his  functions.61  The 
dignity  was  confined  to  the  noble  families  of  Rome ;  the  choice 
of  the  people  was  ratified  by  the  pope ;  but  a  triple  oath  of 
fidelity  must  have  often  embarrassed  the  prefect  in  the  conflict 
of  adverse  duties.61  A  servant,  in  whom  they  possessed  but  a 
third  share,  was  dismissed  by  the  independent  Romans ;  in  his 
place  they  elected  a  patrician ;  but  this  title,  which  Charlemagne 
had  not  disdained,  was  too  lofty  for  a  citizen  or  a  subject; 
and,  after  the  first  fervour  of  rebellion,  they  consented  without 
reluctance  to  the  restoration  of  the  prefect.  About  fifty  years  ^use- 
after  this  event,  Innocent  the  Third,  the  most  ambitious,  or  at 
least  the  most  fortunate,  of  the  pontiffs,  delivered  the  Romans 

n  In  his  xxviith  dissertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  Italy  (tom.  ii.  p.  559-569), 

Muratori  exhibits  a  series  of  the  senatorian  coins,  whioh  bore  the  obscure  names  of 
Affortiati  [=  of  strong  gold],  Infortiati ,  Provisini  [from  Provins,  in  Champagne], 
Paparini.  [Those  which  are  perhaps  earliest  have  Roman,  pricipe  round  the 
image  of  St.  Peter,  and  Senat.  popvl.  q.b.  round  St.  Paul.]  During  this  period, 
all  the  popes,  without  excepting  Bonifaoe  VIII., abstained  from  the  right  of  coining, 
which  was  resumed  by  his  successor  Benediot  XI.  and  regularly  exercised  in  the 
oourt  of  Avignon. 

M  A  German  historian,  Gerard  x>f  Reioherspeg  (in  Baluz.  Misoell.  tom.  v.  p.  64, 
apud  Sohmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  tom.  iii.  p.  265),  thus  describes  the  constitution 
of  *  Rome  in  the  xith  century:  Grandiora  urbis  et  orbis  negotia  speotant  ad  Roma- 
num  pontifioem  itemque  ad  Romanum  Imperatorem ;  sive  illius  vioarium  urbis 
preefeotum,  qui  de  su&  dignitate  reepicit  utrumque,  videlicet  dominum  papam  eui 
tacit  hominum,  et  dominum  imperatorum  a  quo  aooipit  suae  potestatis  insigne, 
scilicet  gladium  exertum.  [Contelorius,  De  profeoto  Urbis.] 

M  The  words  of  a  contemporary  writer  (Pandulph.  Pisan,  in  Vit.  Pasohal.  II.  p. 

857,  358)  describe  the  eleotion  and  oath  of  the  protect  in  1118,  i noons ultis  patribus 
«  •  .  loea  prafeotoria  .  .  .  laudes  protectories  .  .  .  oomitiorum  applausum  .  .  . 
jura  turn  m  populo  in  ambonem  sublevant  .  .  .  oonfirmari  eum  in  urbe  profeotum 
petant. 
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and  himself  from  this  badge  of  foreign  dominion ;  he  invested 
the  prefect  with  a  banner  instead  of  a  sword,  and  absolved 
him  from  all  dependence  of  oaths  of  service  to  the  German 
emperors.64  In  his  place  an  ecclesiastic,  a  present  or  future 
cardinal,  was  named  by  the  pope  to  the  civil  government  of 
Borne;  but  his  jurisdiction  has  been  reduced  to  a  narrow 
uSidehoice  comPass  >  an(^  the  days  of  freedom  the  right  or  exercise  was 
Senate  derived  from  the  senate  and  people.  IV.  After  the  revival  of 
the  senate,66  the  conscript  fathers  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
were  invested  with  the  legislative  and  executive  power;  but 
their  views  seldom  reached  beyond  the  present  day  ;  and  that 
day  was  most  frequently  disturbed  by  violence  and  tumult.  In 
its  utmost  plenitude,  the  order  or  assembly  consisted  of  fifty-six 
senators,66  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  counsellors ;  they  were  nominated,  perhaps  annually,  by 
the  people ;  and  a  previous  choice  of  their  electors,  ten  persons 
in  each  region  or  parish,  might  afford  a  basis  for  a  free  and 
permanent  constitution.  The  popes,  who  in  this  tempest  sub¬ 
mitted  rather  to  bend  than  to  break,  confirmed  by  treaty  the 
establishment  and  privileges  of  the  senate,  and  expected  from 
time,  peace,  and  religion,  the  restoration  of  their  government. 
The  motives  of  public  and  private  interest  might  sometimes 
draw  from  the  Romans  an  occasional  and  temporary  sacrifice  of 
their  claims ;  and  they  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine,  the  lawful  head  of  the 
church  and  the  republic.67 

“Urbis  prnfeotum  ad  ligi&m  fidelitatem  reoepit,  et  per  mantum  quod  ini 
donavit  de  prafeoturfi  earn  publioe  investivit,  qui  usque  ad  id  tempos  juiamento 
fidelitatis  imperatori  fuit  obligatos,  et  ab  eo  pnefeotura  tenuit  honorem  (Goat* 
Innocent.  III.  in  Muratori,  tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  487). 

86  See  Otho  Prising.  Chron.  vii.  31,  de  Gest.  Frederic.  L  1.  i.  c.  27. 

86  Our  oounfcryman,  Roger  Hoveden,  speaks  of  the  single  senators,  of  t be 
Capusei  family,  Ac.  quorum  temporibus  melius  regebatur  Roma  quam  nunc  (u>. 
1194)  est  temporibus  lvi.  senatorum  (Duoange,  Gloss,  tom.  vi.  p.  191.  Skxato&ss). 

87  Muratori  (dissert,  xlii.  tom.  iii.  p.  785-788)  has  published  an  original  treaty  : 
Concordia  inter  D.  nostrum  papam  Clementem  III.  et  sena tores  populi  Romani 
super  regalibus  et  aliis  dignitatibus  orb  is,  Ac.  44°  senatus.  The  senate  speaks* 
ana  speaks  with  authority  :  Reddimus  ad  prasens  .  .  .  habebimus  .  .  .  dabitis 
presbyteria  .  .  .  jurabimus  paoem  et  fidelitatem,  Ac.  A  chart  uls  De  tenimentia 
Tusoulani,  dated  in  the  47th  year  of  the  same  eara,  and  confirmed  decreto  axnplia- 
simi  ordinis  senatus,  aodamatione  P.R.  publics  Capitolio  oonsistentis.  It  is  there 
we  find  the  difference  of  senatores  oonsiliarii  and  simple  senators  (Muratori,  dissert, 
xlii.  tom.  iii.  *p.  787-789).  [The  transactions  here  touched  on  belong  to  the  ram- 
lution  of  a.d.  1188,  which  deserved  a  more  particular  notioe.  Pope  Clement  IH, 
(1187-91)  was  foroed  to  make  a  formal  treaty,  which  implied  a  new  constitution. 
The  Pope  was  reoognised  as  overlord ;  he  had  the  right  of  investing  the  Senate  ; 
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The  onion  and  vigour  of  a  public  council  was  dissolved  in  a 
lawless  city ;  and  the  Romans  soon  adopted  a  more  strong  and 
Bimple  mode  of  administration.  They  condensed  the  name  and  Thaone* 
authority  of  the  senate  in  a  single  magistrate  or  two  colleagues ; 
and,  as  they  -ware  changed  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  of  six  months, 
the  greatness  of  the  trust  was  compensated  by  the  shortness  of 
the  term.  But  in  this  transient  reign,  the  senators  of  Rome 
indulged  their  avarice  and  ambition ;  their  justice  was  perverted 
by  the  interest  of  their  family  and  faction ;  and,  as  they  punished 
only  their  enemies,  they  were  obeyed  only  by  their  adherents. 
Anarchy,  no  longer  tempered  by  the  pastoral  care  of  their  bishop, 
admonished  the  Romans  that  they  were  incapable  of  governing 
themselves;  and  they  sought  abroad  those  blessings  which  they 
were  hopeless  of  finding  at  home.  In  the  same  age,  and  from 
the  same  motives,  most  of  the  Italian  republics  were  prompted 
to  embrace  a  measure,  which,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  was 
adapted  to  their  situation,  and  productive  of  the  most  salutary 
effects.68  They  chose,  in  some  foreign  but  friendly  city,  an  im¬ 
partial  magistrate,  of  noble  birth  and  unblemished  character,  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman,  recommended  by  the  voice  of  fame  and 
his  country,  to  whom  they  delegated  for  a  time  the  supreme 
administration  of  peace  and  war.  The  compact  between  the 
governor  and  the  governed  was  sealed  with  oaths  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  duration  of  his  power,  the  measure  of  his  stipend, 
the  nature  of  their  mutual  obligations,  were  defined  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  precision.  They  swore  to  obey  him  as  their  lawful  superior ; 
he  pledged  hiB  faith  to  unite  the  indifference  of  a  stranger  with 
the  zeal  of  a  patriot.  At  his  choice  four  or  six  knights  and 
civilians,  his  assessors  in  arms  and  justice,  attended  the  Podestd ,w 

the  Senators  took  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  him ;  he  had  the  right  of  ooining,  and 
enjoyed  the  old  revenues  of  the  see ;  he  was  bound  to  supply  £100  a  year  for  the 
walls  of  the  oity  and  to  pay  the  militia ;  he  abandoned  Tuseulum  to  the  Romans 
to  deBtroy,  though  it  was  under  his  protection.  The  Pope,  by  this  agreement, 
gave  up  all  legislative  authority  and  rights  of  government ;  his  power  depended 
on  his  lands  and  estates.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  constitution  completely  ignored 
the  Imperial  authority.  See  Oregorovius,  iv.  p.  620.] 

MMnratori  (dissert,  xlv,  tom.  iv.  p.  64-92)  has  fully  explained  this  mode  of 
government ;  and  the  Oculus  Pastor  alis ,  which  he  has  given  at  the  end,  is  a  treatise 
or  sermon  on  the  duties  of  these  foreign  magistrates. 

10  In  the  Latin  writers,  at  least  of  the  silver  age,  the  title  of  Potesttu  was 
transferred  from  the  offioe  to  the  magistrate : — 

Hnjua  qui  trahitur  pretext  am  sumere  mavis ; 

An  Fidenarum  Gabiorumque  esse  PoletUu. 

(Juvenal.  Satir.  x.  99). 
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leone,  a*d 
1963-1358 


who  maintained  at  his  own  expense  a  decent  retinue  of  servants 
and  horses ;  his  wife,  his  son,  his  brother,  who  might  bias  the 
affections  of  the  judge,  were  left  behind ;  during  the  exercise  of 
his  office,  he  was  not  permitted  to  purchase  land,  to  contract  an 
alliance,  or  even  to  accept  an  invitation  in  the  house  of  a  citizen ; 
nor  could  he  honourably  depart  till  he  had  satisfied  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  might  be  urged  against  his  government. 

It  was  thus,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that 
the  Romans  called  from  Bologna  the  senator  Brancaleone,8* 
whose  fame  and  merit  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the 
pen  of  an  English  historian.  A  just  anxiety  for  his  reputation, 
a  clear  foresight  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  had  engaged  him 
to  refuse  the  honour  of  their  choice ;  the  statutes  of  Rome  wore 
suspended,  and  his  office  prolonged  to  the  term  of  three  years. 
By  the  guilty  and  licentious  he  was  accused  as  cruel ;  by  the 
clergy  he  was  suspected  as  partial ;  but  the  friends  of  peace  and 
order  applauded  the  firm  and  upright  magistrate  by  whom  those 
blessings  were  restored.  No  criminals  were  so  powerful  as  to 
brave,  so  obscure  as  to  elude,  the  justice  of  the  senator.  By  his 
sentence,  two  nobles  of  the  Annibaldi  family  were  executed  on 
a  gibbet ;  and  he  inexorably  demolished,  in  the  city  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  one  hundred  and  forty  towers,  the  strong  shelters  of 
rapine  and  mischief.  The  bishop,  as  a  simple  bishop,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  reside  in  his  diocese ;  and  the  standard  of  Brancaleone 
was  displayed  in  the  field  with  terror  and  effect.  His  services 
were  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  people  unworthy  of  the 
happiness  which  they  enjoyed.  By  the  public  robbers,  whom 
he  had  provoked  for  their  sake,  the  Romans  were  excited  to 
depose  and  imprison  their  benefactor ;  nor  would  his  life  have 
been  spared,  if  Bologna  had  not  possessed  a  pledge  for  his  safety. 
Before  his  departure,  the  prudent  senator  had  required  the 
exchange  of  thirty  hostages  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome :  on 

60  Bee  the  life  and  death  of  Brancaleone,  in  the  Historia  Major  of  Matthew 
Paris,  p.  741,  757,  792,  797,  799,  810,  823,  833,  886,  840.  The  multitude  of  pil- 
grims  and  suitors  connected  Borne  and  St.  Albans;  and  the  resentment  of  the 
English  clergy  prompted  them  to  rejoice  whenever  the  popes  were  humbled  and 
oppressed.  [There  had  been  another  revolution  in  a.d.  1191.  Sinoe  1143  tb# 
majority  of  the  Senate  had  been  plebeian ;  the  nobles  gained  admission  by  degree#* 
and  after  the  time  of  Clement  in.  and  Celestine  III.  it  numbered  more  patrician# 
of  ancient  lineage  than  burghers  or  knights.  Henoe  discontent  and  revolution,  la 
1191  the  populace  overthrew  the  Constitution  and  made  Benedict  Carushomo  (he 
summus  senator.  Under  him  the  firot  municipal  statute  seems  to  have  been  imwi 
Epp.  Innooentii  III.  lib.  ii.  n.  239.  See  Gregorovius,  op .  tit .  iv.  632.] 
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the  news  of  his  danger,  and  at  the  prayer  of  his  wife,  they  were 
more  strictly  guarded ;  and  Bologna,  in  the  cause  of  honour, 
sustained  the  thunders  of  a  papal  interdict.  This  generous 
resistance  allowed  the  Romans  to  compare  the  present  with 
the  past ;  and  Brancaleone  was  conducted  from  the  prison  to  the 
Capitol  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  repentant  people.  The 
remainder  of  his  government  was  firm  and  fortunate ;  and,  as 
soon  as  envy  was  appeased  by  death,  his  head,  inclosed  in  a 
precious  vase,  was  deposited  on  a  lofty  column  of  marble.01 

The  impotence  of  reason  and  virtue  recommended  in  Italy  a  Charles  or 
more  effectual  choice :  instead  of  a  private  citizen,  to  whom  they  rams 'D' 
yielded  a  voluntary  and  precarious  obedience,  the  Romans  elected 
for  their  senator  some  prince  of  independent  power,  who  could 
defend  them  from  their  enemies  and  themselves.  Charles  of 
Anjou  and  Provence,  the  most  ambitious  and  warlike  monarch  of 
the  age,  accepted  at  the  same  time  the  kingdom  of  Naples  from 
the  pope  and  the  office  of  senator  from  the  Roman  people.62 
As  he  passed  through  the  city,  in  his  road  to  victory,  he  received 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  lodged  in  the  Lateran  palace,  and 
smoothed,  in  a  short  visit,  the  harsh  features  of  his  despotic 
character.  Yet  even  Charles  was  exposed  to  the  inconstancy 
of  the  people,  who  saluted  with  the  same  acclamations  the 
passage  of  his  rival,  the  unfortunate  Conradin ;  and  a  powerful 
avenger,  who  reigned  in  the  Capitol,  alarmed  the  fears  and 
jealousy  of  the  popes.  The  absolute  term  of  his  life  was  super¬ 
seded  by  a  renewal  every  third  year ;  and  the  enmity  of  Nicholas 
the  Third  obliged  the  Sicilian  king  to  abdicate  the  government 
of  Rome.  In  his  bull,  a  perpetual  law,  the  imperious  pontiff 
asserts  the  truth,  validity,  and  use  of  the  donation  of  Constantine, 
not  less  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  city  than  to  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  church ;  establishes  the  annual  election  of  the  senator ; 
and  formally  disqualifies  all  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  persons 

w  Matthew  Paris  thns  ends  his  account :  Caput  vero  ipsins  Branoaleonis  in  vase 
pretioso  super  marmoream  colnmneam  collocatum,  in  signum  sni  valoris  et  probi- 
tatis,  quasi  reliquiae  superstitiose  nimis  et  pompose  sustulerunt.  Fuerat  enim  super- 
borum  potentum  et  malefactorum  urbis  malleus  et  exstirpator,  et  populi  protector 
et  defensor,  veritatis  et  justiti©  imitator  et  amator  (p.  840).  A  biographer  of 
Innocent  IV.  (Muratori,  Script,  tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  591,  592)  draws  a  less  favourable 
portrait  of  this  Ghibelline  senator. 

**  The  election  of  Charles  of  Anjou  to  the  office  of  perpetual  senator  of  Rome  is 
mentioned  by  the  historians  in  the  viiith  volume  of  the  Collection  of  Muratori,  by 
Nicholas  de  Jamsilla  (p.  592),  the  monk  of  Padua  (p.  724),  Sabas  Malaspina  (1.  ii. 
c.  9,  p.  808),  and  Rioordano  Malespini  (o.  177,  p.  999). 
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popeMM-  of  an  eminent  and  conspicuous  rank.®  This  prohibitory  danse 
ism  was  repealed  in  his  own  behalf  by  Martin  the  Fourth,  who  humbly 

solicited  the  suffrage  of  the  Romans.  In  the  presence,  and  by 
the  authority,  of  the  people,  two  electors  conferred,  not  on  the 
pope,  bat  on  the  noble  and  faithful  Martin,  the  dignity  of  senator 
and  the  supreme  administration  of  the  republic,04  to  hold  during 
his  natural  life,  and  to  exercise  at  pleasure  by  himself  or  his  de- 
The  «m-  puties.  About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  same  title  was  granted 
gwU  to  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria ;  and  the  liberty  of  Rome  was 
a.d.  i m  acknowledged  by  her  two  sovereigns,  who  accepted  a  municipal 
office  in  the  government  of  their  own  metropolis. 

AddrauM  In  the  first  moments  of  rebellion,  when  Arnold  of  Brescia  had 

am-  inflamed  their  minds  against  the  church,  the  Romans  artfully 

P®ror*  laboured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  empire,  and  to  recom¬ 

mend  their  merit  and  services  in  the  cause  of  Caesar.  The  style 
Oonrad  m.  of  their  ambassadors  to  Conrad  the  Third  and  Frederic  the  First 
*  is  a  mixture  of  flattery  and  pride,  the  tradition  and  the  ignorance 

of  their  own  history.06  After  some  complaint  of  his  silence  and 
neglect,  they  exhort  the  former  of  these  princes  to  pass  the 
Alps  and  assume  from  their  hands  the  Imperial  crown.  “  We 
beseech  your  Majesty  not  to  disdain  the  humility  of  your  sons 
and  vassals,  not  to  listen  to  the  accusations  of  our  common 
enemies;  who  calumniate  the  senate  as  hostile  to  your  throne, 
who  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  that  they  may  reap  the  harvest  of 


“The  high-sounding  bull  of  Nicholas  ILL,  which  founds  his  temporal  sovereignty 
on  the  donation  of  Constantine,  is  still  extant ;  and,  as  it  has  been  inserted  by 
Boniface  VIII.  in  the  Sexte  of  the  Decretals,  it  must  be  received  by  the  Catholics, 
or i at  least  by  the  Papists,  as  a  sacred  and  perpetual  law. 

u  I  am  indebted  to  Fleury  (Hist.  Ecclds.  tom.  xviii.  p.  806)  for  an  extract  of  this 
Roman  act  which  he  has  taken  from  the  Eoclesiastioal  Annals  of  Odericus  Reynal¬ 
dos,  a.d.  1281,  No.  14, 15. 

*  These  letters  and  speeches  are  preserved  by  Otho  [Otto],  Bishop  of  Frisingen 
(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Lat.  med.  et  infim.  tom.  v.  p.  186,  187),  perhaps  the  noblest  of 
historians ;  he  was  son  of  Leopold,  marquis  of  Austria ;  his  mother,  Agnes,  was 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV. ;  and  he  was  half-brother  and  unole  to  Conrad 
HI.  and  Frederic  I.  He  has  left,  in  seven  [eight]  books,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Times  ; 
in  two,  the  Gesta  Frederici  I.,  the  last  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  vith  volume  of 
Muratori’s  historians.  [The  chronicle  is  edited  by  Wilmans  in  Mon.  Germ.  Hist, 
xx.  p.  116  sqq.,  and  separately  in  the  Script,  rer.  Germ.  1867  (German  translation 
by  Kohl,  1881).  The  Gesta  is  also  edited  by  Wilmans  in  the  same  volume  of  the 
Monuments ;  and  by  Waits  (1884)  in  the  series  of  the  Script,  rer.  Germ.  (German 
translation  by  Kohl,  1883).  The  name  of  the  Chronicle  was  originally  De  duabus 
oivitatibus.  It  is  a  History  of  the  World,  and  its  object  is  to  prove  that,  while  the 
secular  oi vitas  or  kingdom  is  ephemeral  and  transitory,  the  Church,  or  the  kingdom 
of  God,  is  eternal.  Op.  the  brief  characteristic  of  Otto  in  Giesebreoht’s  Geschlehte 
der  deutschen  Kaiserzeit,  p.  894  sqq.] 
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destruction.  The  pope  and  the  Sicilian  are  united  in  an  impious 
league  to  oppose  our  liberty  and  your  coronation.  With  the 
blessing  of  God,  our  zeal  and  courage  has  hitherto  defeated 
their  attempts.  Of  their  powerful  and  factious  adherents,  more 
especially  the  Frangipani,  we  have  taken  by  assault  the  houses 
and  turrets ;  some  of  these  are  occupied  by  our  troops,  and  some 
are  levelled  with  the  ground.  The  Milvian  bridge,  which  they 
had  broken,  is  restored  and  fortified  for  your  safe  passage ;  and 
your  army  may  enter  the  city  without  being  annoyed  from  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  All  that  we  have  done,  and  all  that  we 
design,  is  for  your  honour  and  service,  in  the  loyal  hope  that 
you  will  speedily  appear  in  person  to  vindicate  those  rights 
which  have  been  invaded  by  the  clergy,  to  revive  the  dignity 
of  the  empire,  and  to  surpass  the  fame  and  glory  of  your  pre¬ 
decessors.  May  you  fix  your  residence  in  Borne,  the  capital  of 
the  world ;  give  laws  to  Italy  and  the  Teutonic  kingdom ;  and 
imitate  the  example  of  Constantine  and  Justinian, 96  who,  by  the 
vigour  of  the  senate  and  people,  obtained  the  sceptre  of  the 
earth.”97  But  these  splendid  and  fallacious  wishes  were  not 
cherished  by  Conrad  the  Franconian,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  Holy  Land,  and  who  died  without  visiting  Rome  soon  after 
hiB  return  from  the  Holy  Land.97* 

His  nephew  and  successor,  Frederic  Barbaroesa,  was  more  Frederick 
ambitious  of  the  Imperial  crown ;  nor  had  any  of  the  successors  L  *‘D' 1156 
of  Otho  acquired  such  absolute  sway  over  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Surrounded  by  his  ecclesiastical  and  secular  princes,  he  gave  [At  sntri. 
audience  in  his  camp  at  Sntri98  to  the  ambassadors  of  Bome,,uneT'*c0 
who  thus  addressed  him  in  a  free  and  florid  oration :  “  Incline 
your  ear  to  the  queen  of  cities ;  approach  with  a  peaceful  and 
friendly  mind  the  precincts  of  Borne,  whioh  has  cast  away  the 
yoke  of  the  clergy,  and  is  impatient  to  crown  her  legitimate 
emperor.  Under  your  auspicious  influence,  may  the  primitive 
times  be  restored.  Assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  eternal  city, 

M  We  desire  (said  the  ignorant  Romans)  to  restore  the  empire  in  earn  statam, 
qno  (ait  tempore  Constantin!  et  Joatiniani,  qui  to  turn  orbem  vigors  sonatas  et 
populi  Romani  sois  tenners  manibns. 

"  Otho  Frising.  de  Qestis  Frederic!  1. 1.  i.  o.  38,  p.  663-664. 

**•  [Mr.  E.  Harrison  has  pointed  oat  that  the  repetition  ol  “  the  Holy  Land  ”  in 
this  sentence  is  nn-Gibbonian  in  style  and  rhythm.  He  suggests  that  the  author 
meant  to  write  11  Palestine  ”  in  the  first  clause.] 

•[For  the  meeting  with  Pope  Hadrian  at  Sntri,  and  the  following  events,  see 
Giesebreoht’s  Geeohiohte  der  dentschen  Kaiserzeit,  v.  p.  60  «gg.] 
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and  reduce  under  her  monarchy  the  insolence  of  the  world. 
You  are  not  ignorant  that,  in  former  ages,  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
senate,  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  equestrian  order,  she 
extended  her  victorious  arms  to  the  East  and  West,  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  over  the  islands  of  the  ocean.  By  our  sins,  in  the 
absence  of  our  princes,  the  noble  institution  of  the  senate  has 
sunk  in  oblivion ;  and,  with  our  prudence,  our  strength  has  like¬ 
wise  decreased.  We  have  revived  the  senate  and  the  equestrian 
order ;  the  counsels  of  the  one,  the  arms  of  the  other,  will  be 
devoted  to  your  person  and  the  service  of  the  empire.  Do  you 
not  hear  the  language  of  the  Roman  matron  ?  You  were  a  guest, 
I  have  adopted  you  as  a  citizen ;  a  Transalpine  stranger,  I  have 
elected  you  for  my  sovereign ; 69  and  given  you  myself,  and  all 
that  is  mine.  Your  first  and  most  sacred  duty  is,  to  swear  and 
subscribe  that  you  will  shed  your  blood  for  the  republic ;  that 
you  will  maintain  in  peace  and  justice  the  laws  of  the  city  and 
the  charters  of  your  predecessors ;  and  that  you  will  reward  with 
five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  the  faithful  senators  who  shall 
proclaim  your  titles  in  the  Capitol.  With  the  name,  assume  the 
character,  of  Augustus.”  The  flowers  of  Latin  rhetoric  were  not 
yet  exhausted ;  but  Frederic,  impatient  of  their  vanity,  inter¬ 
rupted  the  orators  in  the  high  tone  of  royalty  and  conquest. 
“  Famous,  indeed,  have  been  the  fortitude  and  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  Romans ;  but  your  speech  is  not  seasoned  with  wisdom, 
and  I  could  wish  that  fortitude  were  conspicuous  in  your  actions. 
Like  all  sublunary  things,  Rome  has  felt  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
and  fortune.  Your  noblest  families  were  translated  to  the  East, 
to  the  royal  city  of  Constantine ;  and  the  remains  of  your  strength 
and  freedom  have  long  since  been  exhausted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Franks.  Are  you  desirous  of  beholding  the  ancient  glory  of 
Rome,  the  gravity  of.  the  senate,  the  spirit  of  the  knights,  the 
discipline  of  the  camp,  the  valour  of  the  legions  ?  you  will  find 
them  in  the  German  republic.  It  is  not  empire,  naked  and 
alone,  the  ornaments  and  virtues  of  empire  have  likewise  mi¬ 
grated  beyond  the  Alps  to  a  more  deserving  people ; 70  they  will 

w  Hospes  ems,  oivem  fed.  Adyena  fuisti  ex  Transalpinis  partitas ;  prinoipem 
oonstitui. 

70  Non  oessit  nobis  nudum  imperium,  virtute  su&  amiotnm  venit,  ornament*  m* 
seonm  traxit.  Penes  nos  Bunt  consoles  tui,  <&c.  Cicero  or  Livy  would  not  have 
rejected  these  images,  the  eloquence  of  a  barbarian  born  and  educated  in  the  Her- 
oynian  forest. 
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be  employed  in  your  defence,  but  they  claim  your  obedience. 

Tou  pretend  that  myself  or  my  predecessors  have  been  invited 
by  the  Romans  :  you  mistake  the  word ;  they  were  not  invited, 
they  were  implored.  From  its  foreign  and  domestic  tyrants,  the 
city  was  rescued  by  Charlemagne  and  Otho,  whose  ashes  repose 
in  our  country  ;  and  their  dominion  was  the  price  of  your  de¬ 
liverance.  Under  that  dominion  your  ancestors  lived  and  died. 

I  claim  by  the  right  of  inheritance  and  possession,  and  who  shall 
dare  to  extort  you  from  my  hands  ?  Is  the  hand  of  the  Franks 71 
and  Germans  enfeebled  by  age  ?  Am  I  vanquished  ?  Am  I  a 
captive  ?  Am  I  not  encompassed  with  the  banners  of  a  potent 
and  invincible  army  ?  You  impose  conditions  on  your  master  ,* 
you  require  oaths :  if  the  conditions  are  just,  an  oath  is  super¬ 
fluous  ;  if  unjust,  it  is  criminal.  Can  you  doubt  my  equity?  It 
»  extended  to  the  meanest  of  my  subjects.  Will  not  my  sword 
be  unsheathed  in  the  defence  of  the  Capitol  ?  By  that  sword 
the  northern  kingdom  of  Denmark  has  been  restored  to  the 
Roman  empire.  You  prescribe  the  measure  and  the  objects  of 
my  bounty,  which  flows  in  a  copious  but  a  voluntary  stream. 

All  will  be  given  to  patient  merit ;  all  will  be  denied  to  rude 
importunity .” 73  Neither  the  emperor  nor  the  senate  could  main¬ 
tain  these  lofty  pretensions  of  dominion  and  liberty.  United 
with  the  pope,  and  suspicious  of  the  Romans,  Frederic  continued 
his  march  to  the  Vatican:  his  coronation  was  disturbed  by  atJaneisi 
sally 73  from  the  Capitol ;  and,  if  the  numbers  and  valour  of  the 
Germans  prevailed  in  the  bloody  conflict,  he  could  not  safely 
encamp  in  the  presence  of  a  city  of  which  he  styled  himself  the 
sovereign.  About  twelve  years  afterwards  he  besieged  Rome,  u.d.  hot. 
to  seat  an  antipope  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and  twelve  Pisan ,ulyI 
galleys  were  introduced  into  the  Tiber ;  but  the  senate  and  peo¬ 
ple  were  saved  by  the  arts  of  negotiation  and  the  progress  of 
disease ;  nor  did  Frederic  or  his  successors  reiterate  the  hostile 
attempt.  Their  laborious  reigns  were  exercised  by  the  popes, 
the  crusades,  and  the  independence  of  Lombardy  and  Germany ; 
they  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans;  and  Frederic  the 

71  Otho  of  Frisingen,  who  sorely  understood  the  language  of  the  court  and  diet 
of  Germany,  speaks  of  the  Franks  in  the  xiith  century  as  the  reigning  nation 
(Prooeres  Franci,  equites  Franoi,  manus  Franoorum) ;  he  adds,  however,  the  epithet 
of  Teutonics 

71  Otho  Frising.  de  Gestis  Frederioi  L  1.  ii.  c.  22,  p.  720-723.  These  original 
and  authentic  acts  I  have  translated  with  freedom,  yet  with  fidelity. 

79  [The  ooronation  ceremony  was  over  when  the  sally  was  made.] 
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Second  offered  in  the  Capitol  the  great  standard,  the  Caroedo  of 
Milan.74  After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  they  were 
banished  beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  their  last  coronations  betrayed 
the  impotence  and  poverty  of  the  Teutonic  Ctesars.75 
wtnofuie  Under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  the  empire  extended  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  ocean,  from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Grampian 
iog  cities  Hills,  a  fanciful  historian  76  amused  the  Romans  with  the  picture 
of  their  infant  wars.  “  There  was  a  time,”  says  Florus,  “  when 
Tibur  and  Prssneste,  our  summer-retreats,  were  the  objects  of 
hostile  vows  in  the  Capitol,  when  we  dreaded  the  shades  of  the 
Arician  groves,  when  we  could  triumph  without  a  blush  over  the 
nameless  villages  of  the  Sabines  and  Latins,  and  even  Corioli 
could  afford  a  title  not  unworthy  of  a  victorious  general.”  The 
pride  of  his  contemporaries  was  gratified  by  the  contrast  of  the 
past  and  the  present :  they  would  have  been  humbled  by  the 
prospect  of  futurity ;  by  the  prediction  that  after  a  thousand 
years  Rome,  despoiled  of  empire  and  contracted  to  her  primaeval 
limits,  would  renew  the  same  hostilities  on  the  same  ground  which 
was  then  decorated  with  her  villas  and  gardens.  The  adjacent 
territory  on  either  side  of  the  Tiber  was  always  claimed,  and 
sometimes  possessed,  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  but  the 
barons  assumed  a  lawless  independence,  and  the  cities  too  faith¬ 
fully  copied  the  revolt  and  discord  of  the  metropolis.  In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Romans  incessantly  laboured 

74  From  the  Chronicles  of  Rioob&ldo  and  Francis  Pipin,  Moratori  (dissert,  xxvi. 
tom.  it  p.  492)  has  transcribed  this  curious  fact,  with  the  doggrel  verses  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  gift. 

Ave  deouB  orbis  ave !  viotus  tibi  destinor,  ave ! 

Currus  ab  Augusto  Frederico  Gassare  justo. 

Vs  Mediolanum  !  jam  sentis  e  pern  ere  vanum 
Imperii  vires,  proprias  tibi  toilers  vires. 

Ergo  triumphorum  urbs  potes  memor  esse  priorum 
Quos  tibi  mittebant  reges  qui  bella  gerebant. 

Ne  si  dee  taoere  (I  now  use  the  Italian  Dissertations,  tom.  i.  p.  444)  ohe  nelT  anno 
1727,  ima  oopia  desso  Caroooio  in  marmo  dianzi  ignoto  si  soopri,  nel  Campidoglio 
presso  aile  oarcere  di  quel  luogo,  dove  Sisto  V.  l’avea  falto  [leg.  fatto]  rinohiudere. 
Stava  esso  posto  sopra  quatro  oolonne  di  marmo  fina  oolla  sequente  inscrizione, 
Ac.,  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  old  inscription. 

75  The  decline  of  the  Imperial  arms  and  authority  in  Italy  is  related  with 
impartial  learning  in  the  Annals  of  Muratori  (tom.  z.  xii.) ;  and  the  reader  may 
oompare  his  narrative  with  the  Histoire  des  Allemands  (tom.  iii.  iv.)  by  Schmidt, 
who  has  deserved  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

7S  Tibur  nunc  suburbanum  et  testiv©  Preen este  delioias  nunoupatis  in  Capitolio 
votis  petebantnr.  The  whole  passage  of  Florus  (1.  i.  o.  II)  may  be  read  with 
pleasure,  and  has  deserved  the  praise  of  a  man  of  genius  (Oeuvres  de  Montesquieu, 
tom.  iii.  p.  634,  635,  quarto  edition). 
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to  redace  or  destroy  the  contumacious  vassals  of  the  church  and 
senate ;  and,  if  their  headstrong  and  selfish  ambition  was  moder¬ 
ated  by  the  pope,  he  often  encouraged  their  zeal  by  the  alliance 
of  his  spiritual  arms.  Their  warfare  was  that  of  the  first  consuls 
and  dictators,  who  were  taken  from  the  plough.  They  assembled 
in  arms  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol ;  sallied  from  the  gates,  plun¬ 
dered  or  burnt  the  harvests  of  their  neighbours,  engaged  in 
tumultuary  conflict,  and  returned  home  after  an  expedition  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Their  sieges  were  tediouB  and  unskilful : 
in  the  use  of  victory,  they  indulged  the  meaner  passions  of 
jealousy  and  revenge  ;  and,  instead  of  adopting  the  valour,  they 
trampled  on  the  misfortunes,  of  their  adversaries.  The  captives, 
in  their  shirts,  with  a  rope  ronnd  their  necks,  solicited  their 
pardon.  The  fortifications  and  even  the  buildings  of  the  rival 
cities  were  demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  were  scattered  in 
the  adjacent  villages.  It  was  thus  that  the  seats  of  the  cardinal 
bishops,  Porto,  Ostia,  Albanum,  Tusculum,  Prseneste,  and  Tibur, 
or  Tivoli,  were  successively  overthrown  by  the  ferocious  hostility 
of  the  Romans.77  Of  these,78  Porto  and  OBtia,  the  two  keys  of 
the  Tiber,  are  still  vacant  and  desolate :  the  marshy  and  unwhole¬ 
some  banks  are  peopled  with  herds  of  buffaloes,  and  the  river  is 
lost  to  every  purpose  of  navigation  and  trade.  The  hills,  which 
afford  a  shady  retirement  from  the  autumnal  heats,  have  again 
smiled  with  the  blessings  of  peace ;  Frascati  has  arisen  near  the 
ruins  of  Tusculum ;  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  has  resumed  the  honours  of 
a  city ; 70  and  the  meaner  towns  of  Albano  and  Palestrina  are 
decorated  with  the  villas  of  the  cardinals  and  princes  of  Rome. 
In  the  work  of  destruction,  the  ambition  of  the  Romans  was 
often  checked  and  repulsed  by  the  neighbouring  cities  and  their 
allies  ;  in  the  first  siege  of  Tibur,  they  were  driven  from  their 

^Ne  a  feritate  Romano  rum,  Bioat  faerant  Hostienses,  Portuenses,  Tuscu- 
laneoB6B,  Albanenses,  Labi  censes,  et  nuper  Tiburtini  destruerentur  (Matthew  Paris, 
p.  757).  These  events  are  marked  in  the  Annals  and  Index  (the  xviiith  volume)  of 
Muratori. 

78  For  the  Btate  or  ruin  of  these  suburban  oities,  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  <fto.,  see 
the  lively  picture  of  the  P.  Labat  (Voyage  en  Espagne  et  en  Italie),  who  had  long 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne;  and  the  more  accurate  description  of 
whioh  P.  Esohinard  (Roma,  1750,  in  octavo)  has  added  to  the  topographical  map  of 
Oingolani. 

79  Labat  (tom.  iii.  p.  233)  mentions  a  recent  decree  of  the  Roman  government, 
whioh  has  severely  mortified  the  pride  and  poverty  of  Tivoli :  in  oivitate  TiburtinA 
non  vivitor  civiliter. 
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Tanoiam  camP  >  battles  of  Tusculum 80  and  Viterbo 81  might  be 

Ad>.  lie?  '  compared,  in  their  relative  state,  to  the  memorable  fields  of 
Thrasymene  and  CannsB.  In  the  first  of  these  petty  wars,  thirty 
thousand  Romans  were  overthrown  by  a  thousand  German  horse, 
whom  Frederic  Barbarossa  had  detached  to  the  relief  of  Tuscu¬ 
lum  ;  and,  if  we  number  the  slain  at  three,  the  prisoners  at  two, 
thousand,  we  shall  embrace  the  most  authentic  and  moderate 
v?torbof  accoun^  Sixty-eight  years  afterward,  they  marched  against 
a.d.  1334  Viterbo,  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
city ;  by  a  rare  coalition,  the  Teutonic  eagle  was  blended,  in  the 
adverse  banners,  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter ;  and  the  pope’s 
auxiliaries  were  commanded  by  a  count  of  Toulouse  and  a  bishop 
of  Winchester.83  The  Romans  were  discomfited  with  shame  and 
slaughter ;  but  the  English  prelate  must  have  indulged  the  vanity 
of  a  pilgrim,  if  he  multiplied  their  numbers  to  one  hundred,  and 
their  loss  in  the  field  to  thirty,  thousand  men.  Had  the  policy 
of  the  senate  and  the  discipline  of  the  legions  been  restored  with 
the  Capitol,  the  divided  condition  of  Italy  would  have  offered 
the  fairest  opportunity  of  a  second  conquest.  But  in  arms  the 
modern  Romans  were  not  above,  and  in  arts  they  were  far  below, 
the  common  level  of  the  neighbouring  republics.  Nor  was  their 
warlike  spirit  of  any  long  continuance ;  after  some  irregular  sallies, 
they  subsided  in  the  national  apathy,  in  the  neglect  of  military 
institutions,  and  in  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  use  of  foreign 
mercenaries. 

The  eieo-  Ambition  is  a  weed  of  quick  and  early  vegetation  in  the  vine- 
pot !w  6  yard  of  Christ.  Under  the  first  Christian  princes,  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  was  disputed  by  the  votes,  the  venality,  the  violenoe, 
of  a  popular  election ;  the  sanctuaries  of  Rome  were  polluted 
with  blood ;  and,  from  the  third  to  the  twelfth  oentury,  the 
church  was  distracted  by  the  mischief  of  frequent  schisms.  As 

80 1  depart  from  my  usual  method  of  quoting  only  by  the  date  the  Annals  of 
Muratori,  in  consideration  of  the  critical  balance  in  which  he  has  weighed  nine 
contemporary  writers  who  mention  the  battle  of  Tusculum  (tom.  x.  p.  42-44). 

81  Matthew  Paris,  p.  845.  This  bishop  of  Winchester  was  Peter  de  Rupibas, 
who  oooupied  the  see  thirty-two  years  (a.d.  1206-1288),  and  is  described,  by  the 
English  historian,  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  (p.  178,  899). 

83 [Lucas  Savelli,  who  became  Senator  in  1284,  passed  an  edict  claiming  Tus¬ 
cany  and  the  Campagna  as  the  property  of  the  Roman  people.  Pope  Gregory  H. 
fled  from  Rome,  and  Viterbo  was  his  chief  support.  “  What,”  asks  Gregorovios, 
“would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Papacy,  had  the  city  succeeded  in  becoming 
a  civic  power  such  as  Milan  or  Pisa  ?  ”  (v.  p.  172).  Frederic  IL  saw  himself 
unwillingly  forced  to  assist  the  Pope.] 
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long  as  the  final  appeal  was  determined  by  the  civil  magistrate, 
these  mischiefs  were  transient  and  local ;  the  merits  were  tried 
by  equity  or  favour ;  nor  could  the  unsuccessful  competitor  long 
disturb  the  triumph  of  his  rival.  But,  after  the  emperors  had 
been  divested  of  their  prerogatives,  after  a  maxim  had  been 
established  that  the  vicar  of  Christ  is  amenable  to  no  earthly 
tribunal,  each  vacancy  of  the  holy  see  might  involve  Christen¬ 
dom  in  controversy  and  war.  The  claims  of  the  cardinals  and 
inferior  clergy,  of  the  nobles  and  people,  were  vague  and  liti¬ 
gious  ;  the  freedom  of  choice  was  over-ruled  by  the  tumults  of 
a  city  that  no  longer  owned  or  obeyed  a  superior.  On  the  de¬ 
cease  of  a  pope,  two  factions  proceeded,  in  different  churches,  to 
a  double  election :  the  number  and  weight  of  votes,  the  priority 
of  time,  the  merit  of  the  candidates,  might  balance  each  other ; 
the  most  respectable  of  the  clergy  were  divided ;  and  the  distant 
princes  who  bowed  before  the  spiritual  throne  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  the  spurious  from  the  legitimate  idol.  The  emperors  were 
often  the  authors  of  the  schism,  from  the  political  motive  of 
opposing  a  friendly  to  an  hostile  pontiff ;  and  each  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  was  reduced  to  suffer  the  insults  of  his  enemies,  who 
were  not  awed  by  conscience,  and  to  purchase  the  support  of 
his  adherents,  who  were  instigated  by  avarice  or  ambition.  A 
peaceful  and  perpetual  succession  was  ascertained  by  Alexander  bum  of 
the  Third,83  who  finally  abolished  the  tumultuary  votes  of  theais*££b-"' 
clergy  and  people,  and  defined  the  right  of  election  in  the  sole  iuenndcr 
college  of  cardinals.84  The  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  were  assimilated  to  each  other  by  this  important  privi-  a.d.  uto 
lege ;  the  parochial  clergy  of  Borne  obtained  the  first  rank  in  the  Ootmoin 
hierarchy :  they  were  indifferently  chosen  among  the  nations  of 
Christendom ;  and  the  possession  of  the  richest  benefices,  of  the 
most  important  bishoprics,  was  not  incompatible  with  their  title 
and  office.  The  senators  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  coadjutors 
and  legates  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  were  robed  in  purple,  the 
symbol  of  martyrdom  or  royalty ;  they  claimed  a  proud  equality 

**  See  Moeheim,  Institut.  Histor.  Eoolesiast.  p.  401,  408.  Alexander  himself 
had  nearly  been  the  viotim  of  a  contested  election;  and  the  doubtful  merits  of 
Innocent  bad  only  preponderated  by  the  weight  of  genius  and  learning  whioh  St. 

Bernard  oast  into  the  scale  (see  his  life  and  writings). 

•♦The  origin,  titles,  importance,  dress,  precedency,  Ac.  of  the  Roman  cardinals, 
are  very  ably  discussed  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  l’Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  1362-1287) ; 
hot  their  purple  is  now  much  faded.  The  sacred  college  was  raised  to  the  definite 
number  of  seventy-two,  to  represent,  under  his  vicar,  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
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with  kings ;  and  their  dignity  was  enhanced  by  the  smallness  of 
their  number,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeded  twenty  or  twenty-five  persons.  By  this  wise  regulation 
all  doubt  and  scandal  were  removed,  and  the  root  of  schism  was 
so  effectually  destroyed  that  in  a  period  of  six  hundred  years  a 
double  choice  has  only  once  divided  the  unity  of  the  sacred 
college.  But,  as  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  had 
been  made  necessary,  the  election  was  often  delayed  by  the 
private  interest  and  passions  of  the  cardinals ;  and,  while  they 
prolonged  their  independent  reign,  the  Christian  world  was  left 
^■utaUon  destitute  of  an  head.  A  vacancy  of  almost  three  years  had 
oJSJo^x  Prece^®^  the  elevation  of  Gregory  the  Tenth,  who  resolved  to  pre- 
ad.  uB4  vent  the  future  abuse ;  and  his  bull,  after  some  opposition,  has 
been  consecrated  in  the  code  of  the  canon  law.®  Nine  days  are 
allowed  for  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  pope  and  the  arrival 
of  the  absent  cardinals.  On  the  tenth,  they  are  imprisoned, 
each  with  one  domestic,  in  a  common  apartment,  or  conclave, 
without  any  separation  of  walls  or  curtains ;  a  small  window  is 
reserved  for  the  introduction  of  necessaries ;  but  the  door  is 
locked  on  both  sides,  and  guarded  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,  to  seclude  them  from  all  correspondence  with  the  world. 
If  the  election  be  not  consummated  in  three  days,  the  luxury  of 
their  tables  is  contracted  to  a  single  dish  at  dinner  and  supper ; 
and  after  the  eighth  day  they  are  reduced  to  a  scanty  allow¬ 
ance  of  bread,  water,  and  wine.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  holy 
see,  the  cardinals  are  prohibited  from  touching  the  revenues,  car 
assuming,  unless  in  some  rare  emergency,  the  government  of  the 
church ;  all  agreements  and  promises  among  the  electors  are 
formally  annulled ;  and  their  integrity  is  fortified  by  their  solemn 
oaths  and  the  prayers  of  the  Catholics.  Some  articles  of  incon¬ 
venient  or  superfluous  rigour  have  been  gradually  relaxed,  but 
the  principle  of  confinement  is  vigorous  and  entire :  they  are  still 
urged  by  the  personal  motives  of  health  and  freedom  to  acceler¬ 
ate  the  moment  of  their  deliverance ;  and  the  improvement  of 
ballot,  or  secret  votes,  has  wrapt  the  struggles  of  the  conclave  *• 


sacro  conoilio,  in  the  Sexte  of  the  Canon  Law  (1.  i.  tit.  6,  o.  8),  a  supplement  to 
the  Decretals,  which  Boniface  VIII.  promulgated  at  Borne  in  1298,  and  addressed 
to  all  the  universities  of  Europe. 

86  The  genius  of  Cardinal  de  Beta  had  a  right  to  paint  a  oonolave  (of  1666),  In 
which  he  was  a  spectator  and  an  actor  (M&noires,  tom.iiv.  p.  16-57) ;  hut  I  am  at 
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in  the  silky  veil  of  charity  and  politeness.87  By  these  institutions 
the  Bomans  were  excluded  from  the  election  of  their  prince  and 
bishop;  and  in  the  fever  of  wild  and  precarious  liberty  they 
seemed  insensible  of  the  loss  of  this  inestimable  privilege.  The  a.d.  is* 
emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  revived  the  example  of  the  great  Otho. 

After  some  negotiation  with  the  magistrates,  the  Boman  people 
was  assembled 88  in  the  square  before  St.  Peter’s ;  the  pope  of 
Avignon,  John  the  Twenty-second,  was  deposed ;  the  choice  of  [April  isi 
his  successor  was  ratified  by  their  consent  and  applause.  They 
freely  voted  for  a  new  law,  that  their  bishop  should  never  be  [April  «3j 
absent  more  than  three  months  in  the  year  and  two  days’  journey 
from  the  city ;  and  that,  if  he  neglected  to  return  on  the  third 
summons,  the  public  servant  should  be  degraded  and  dismissed.88 
But  Lewis  forgot  his  own  debility  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
times :  beyond  the  precincts  of  a  German  camp,  his  useless  phan¬ 
tom  was  rejected ;  the  Bomans  despised  their  own  workmanship ; 
the  anti-pope  implored  the  mercy  of  his  lawful  sovereign ; 90  and 

ft  loss  to  Appreciate  the  knowledge  or  authority  of  an  anonymous  Italian,  whose 
history  (Conclavi  de’  Pontifioi  Romani,  in  4to,  1667)  has  been  continued  since  the 
reign  of  Alexander  VII.  The  accidental  form  of  the  work  furnishes  a  lesson,  though 
not  an  antidote,  to  ambition.  From  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues,  we  emerge  to  the 
adoration  of  the  successful  candidate ;  but  the  next  page  opens  with  his  funeral, 

97  The  expressions  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  are  positive  and  picturesque :  On  y  vAout 
ton  jours  ensemble  aveo  le  m&me  respect  et  la  m&me  civility  que  Ton  observe  dans 
le  cabinet  des  rois,  aveo  la  mAme  politesse  qu’on  avoit  dans  la  oour  de  Henri  III., 
aveo  la  mAme  familiarity  que  Ton  voit  dans  leg  colleges ;  aveo  la  mAme  modestie 
qui  se  remarque  dans  les  noviciate;  et  aveo  la  mAme  oharitA,  dn  moins  en 
apparenoe,  qui  pourroit  Atre  entre  des  frAres  parf&itement  unis. 

08  Richiesti  per  bando  (says  John  Villani)  sanatori  di  Roma,  e  52  del  popolo,  et 
oamtani  de'  25,  e  oonsoli  ( consoli  t ),  et  IS  buoni  huomini,  uno  per  rione.  Our  know¬ 
ledge  is  too  imperfect  to  pronounce  how  much  of  this  constitution  was  temporary, 
and  how  much  ordinary  and  permanent.  Yet  it  is  faintly  illustrated  by  the  ancient 
statutes  of  Rome.  [The  meaning  of  the  author's  interrogation  to  consoli  is  not 
obvious.] 

09  Villani  fl.  x.  o.  68-71,  in  Muratori,  Script,  tom.  xiii.  p.  641-645)  relates  this 
law,  and  the  wnole  transaction,  with  muoh  less  abhorrence  than  the  prudent  Mura¬ 
tori.  Any  one  oonversant  with  the  darker  ages  must  have  observed  how  muoh  the 
sense  (I  mean  the  nonsense)  of  superstition  is  fluctuating  and  inconsistent.  [Gre- 
gorovius  observes  (vi.  160) ;  “  This  important  revolution  was  the  consequenoe  of 
the  Bojourn  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon,  the  effect  of  the  quarrel  whioh  John  XXII.  so 
foolishly  invoked  with  the  empire,  and  of  the  reforming  principles  of  the  monarchy, 
with  which  was  associated  the  Franciscan  schism.  The  high-handed  doings  of 
John  and  Lewis,  their  tedious  actions  at  law,  the  extensive  researches  into  the  im¬ 
perial  and  papal  authority,  formed  the  dose  of  this  medieaval  struggle,  whioh  now 
passed  into  more  intellectual  regions.  The  age  of  the  reformation  began;  the 
ecclesiastical  severance  of  Germany  and  Italy  was  peroeptible  in  the  distance  and 
became  inevitable  as  soon  as  the  political  severance  was  accomplished."] 

90  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon,  see  the  seoond  original  Life  of 
John  XXIL  p.  142-145,  the  confession  of  the  anti-pope,  p.  145-152;  and  the 
laborious  notes  of  Baluze,  p.  714,  715, 
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the  exclusive  right  of  the  cardinals  was  more  firmly  established 
by  this  unseasonable  attack. 

Abaenoe  of  Had  the  election  been  always  held  in  the  Vatican,  the  rights 

from  Some  of  the  senate  and  people  would  not  have  been  violated  with 
impunity.  But  the  Romans  forgot,  and  were  forgotten,  in  the 
absence  of  the  successors  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  did  not 
keep,  as  a  divine  precept,  their  ordinary  residence  in  the  city 
and  diocese.  The  care  of  that  diocese  was  less  important  than 
the  government  of  the  universal  church;  nor  could  the  popes 
delight  in  a  city  in  which  their  authority  was  always  opposed 
and  their  person  was  often  endangered.  From  the  persecution 
of  the  emperors  and  the  wars  of  Italy,  they  escaped  beyond 
the  Alps  into  the  hospitable  bosom  of  France ;  from  the  tumults 
of  Rome  they  prudently  withdrew  to  live  and  die  in  the  more 
tranquil  stations  of  Anagni,  Perugia,  Viterbo,  and  the  adjacent 
cities.  When  the  flock  was  offended  or  impoverished  by  the 
absence  of  the  shepherd,  they  were  recalled  by  a  stem  admoni¬ 
tion  that  St.  Peter  had  fixed  his  chair,  not  in  an  obscure  village, 
but  in  the  capital  of  the  world ;  by  a  ferocious  menace  that  the 
Romans  would  march  in  arms  to  destroy  the  place  and  people 
that  should  dare  to  afford  them  a  retreat.  They  returned  with 
timorous  obedience ;  and  were  saluted  with  the  account  of  an 
heavy  debt,  of  all  the  losses  which  their  desertion  had  occasioned, 
the  hire  of  lodgings,  the  sale  of  provisions,  and  the  various  ex¬ 
penses  of  servants  and  strangers  who  attended  the  court.*1  After 
a  short  interval  of  peace,  and  perhaps  of  authority,  they  were 
again  banished  by  new  tumults,  and  again  summoned  by  the 
imperious  or  respectful  invitation  of  the  senate.  In  these  occa¬ 
sional  retreats,  the  exiles  and  fugitives  of  the  Vatican  were 
seldom  long  or  far  distant  from  the  metropolis;  but  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  apostolic  throne  was 
transported,  as  it  might  seem,  for  ever,  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Rh6ne ;  and  the  cause  of  the  transmigration  may  be  deduced 
from  the  furious  contest  between  Boniface  the  Eighth  and  the 

91  Romani  antem  non  valentes  neo  volentes  ultra  suam  celare  oupiditatem  gra- 
vise&mam  contra  papam  mover©  coeperunt  questionem,  exigences  ab  eo  argentisiime 
omnia  qusa  subierant  per  ejus  absentiam  damna  et  jaoturas,  videlicet  in  hospitiia 
looandis,  in  mercimoniis,  in  usuris,  in  redditibus,  in  provisionibus,  et  in  aliis  modis 
innumerabilibus.  Quod  cum  audisset  papa,  praeoordialiter  ingem  nit  et  se  oom- 
periens  muscipulatum ,  Ac.,  Matt.  Paris,  p.  757.  For  the  ordinary  history  of  the 
popes,  their  life  and  death,  their  residence  and  absence,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
ecclesiastical  annalists,  Spondanus  and  Floury. 
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king  of  France.02  The  spiritual  arms  of  excommunication  and  Bonu&oe 
interdict  were  repulsed  by  the  union  of  the  three  estates  and  the  [Benedict 
privileges  of  the  Gallican  church ;  but  the  pope  was  not  prepared  a j.mm- 
against  the  carnal  weapons  which  Philip  the  Fair  had  courage  to 
employ.  As  the  pope  resided  at  Anagni,  without  the  suspicion  of 
danger,  his  palace  and  person  were  assaulted  by  three  hundred 
horse,  who  had  been  secretly  levied  by  William  of  Nogaret,  tiarai 
a  French  minister,  and  Sciarra  Colonna,  of  a  noble  but  hostile 
family  of  Borne.  The  cardinals  fled ;  the  inhabitants  of  Anagni 
were  seduced  from  their  allegiance  and  gratitude ;  but  the  daunt¬ 
less  Boniface,  unarmed  and  alone,  seated  himself  in  his  chair, 
and  awaited,  like  the  conscript  fathers  of  old,  the  swords  of  the 
Gauls.  Nogaret,  a  foreign  adversary,  was  content  to  execute 
the  orders  of  his  master :  by  the  domestic  enmity  of  Colonna, 
he  was  insulted  with  words  and  blows ;  and  during  a  confinement 
of  three  days  his  life  was  threatened  by  the  hardships  which  they 
inflicted  on  the  obstinacy  which  they  provoked.  Their  strange 
delay  gave  time  and  courage  to  the  adherents  of  the  church,  who 
rescued  him  from  sacrilegious  violence ;  but  his  imperious  soul 
was  wounded  in  a  vital  part ;  and  Boniface  expired  at  Borne  in 
a  frenzy  of  rage  and  revenge.  His  memory  is  stained  with  the 
glaring  vices  of  avarice  and  pride;  nor  has  the  courage  of  a 
martyr  promoted  this  ecclesiastical  champion  to  the  honours  of 
a  saint :  a  magnanimous  sinner  (say  the  chronicles  of  the  times), 
who  entered  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  the  Eleventh,  the  mildest  of  man¬ 
kind.  Tet  he  excommunicated  the  impious  emissaries  of  Philip,  rcheBnii 
and  devoted  the  city  and  people  of  Anagni  by  a  tremendous  curse,  *■"> 
whose  effects  are  still  visible  to  the  eyes  of  superstition.98 

After  his  decease,  the  tedious  and  equal  suspense  of  the  con- 
clave  was  fixed  by  the  dexterity  of  the  French  faction.  A  specious 
offer  was  made  and  accepted,  that,  in  the  term  of  forty  days,  they  a.d.uoo* 

n  Besides  the  general  historians  of  the  ohnroh  of  Italy  and  of  Franoe,  we  possess 
a  valuable  treatise,  composed  by  a  learned  friend  of  Thuanus,  whieh  his  last  and 
best  editors  have  published  in  the  appendix  (Histoire  particulars  du  grand  Diffd- 
rend  eotre  Boniface  Yin.  et  Philippe  le  Bel,  par  Pierre  du  Puis,  tom  vii.  p.  xi.  p. 

61-83.  [Tosti,  Storia  di  Bonifacio  YIII.  The  bulls  of  Bonifaoe  have  been  edited 
from  the  Vatican  archives  by  Degon,  Fa  noon  and  Thomas,  1884-90.] 

w  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  Labat  (tom.  iv.  p.  53-57)  be  in  jest  or  in  earnest 
when  be  supposes  that  Anagni  still  feels  the  weight  of  this  curse,  and  that  the  oom- 
fteUs,  or  vineyards,  or  olive  trees,  are  annually  blasted  by  Nature,  the  obsequious 
handmaid  of  the  popes. 
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would  elect  one  of  the  three  candidates  who  should  be  named  by 
their  ,  opponents.  The  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  a  furious  enemy 
of  his  king  and  country,  was  the  first  on  the  list ;  but  his  ambition 
was  known ;  and  his  conscience  obeyed  the  calls  of  fortune  and 
the  commands  of  a  benefactor,  who  had  been  informed  by  a  swift 
messenger  that  the  choice  of  a  pope  was  now  in  his  hands.  The 
terms  were  regulated  in  a  private  interview ;  and  with  such  speed 
and  secrecy  was  the  business  transacted  that  the  unanimous  con¬ 
clave  applauded  the  elevation  of  Clement  the  Fifth.**  The 
cardinals  of  both  parties  were  soon  astonished  by  a  summons  to 
attend  him  beyond  the  Alps;  from  whence,  as  they  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  they  must  never  hope  to  return.  He  was  engaged,  by 
promise  and  affection,  to  prefer  the  residence  of  France ;  and, 
after  dragging  his  court  through  Poitou  and  Gascony,  and 
devouring,  by  his  expense,  the  cities  and  convents  on  the  road, 
[ad.  isos)  he  finally  reposed  at  Avignon,86  which  flourished  above  seventy 
years86  the  seat  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  metropolis  of 
Christendom.  By  land,  by  sea,  by  the  Bhdne,  the  position  of 
Avignon  was  on  all  sides  accessible ;  the  southern  provinces  of 
France  do  not  yield  to  Italy  itself ;  new  palaces  arose  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pope  and  cardinals ;  and  the  arts  of  luxury 
were  soon  attracted  by  the  treasures  of  the  church.  They  were 
already  possessed  of  the  adjacent  territory,  the  Yenaissin  county,” 
a  populous  and  fertile  spot ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  Avignon  was 

See  in  the  Ohroniole  of  Giovanni  Villani  (1.  viii.  o.  68,  64,  80,  in  Mur* tori, 
tom.  xiii.)  the  imprisonment  of  Boniface  VIIL  and  the  election  of  Clement  V., 
the  last  of  which,  like  most  aneodotes,  is  embarrassed  with  some  difficulties. 

96  The  original  lives  of  the  eight  popes  of  Avignon,  Clement  V.  John  XXII. 
Benediot  XII.  Clement  VI.  Innocent  VI.  Urban  Y.  Gregory  XI.  and  Clement  YU., 
are  published  by  Stephen  Balnze  (Vitas  Paparum  Avenionenaium ;  Paris,  169$,  2 
vols.  in  4to),  with  copious  and  elaborate  notes,  and  a  second  volume  of  acts  and 
documents.  With  the  true  zeal  of  an  editor  and  a  patriot,  he  devoutly  justifies  or 
excuses  the  characters  of  his  countrymen. 

98  The  exile  of  Avignon  is  compared  by  the  Italians  with  Babylon  and  the  Baby¬ 
lonish  captivity.  Such  furious  metaphors,  more  suitable  to  the  ardour  of  Petrarch 
than  to  the  judgment  of  Muratori,  are  gravely  refuted  in  Baluze’s  preface.  The 
Abbd  de  Sade  iB  distracted  between  the  love  of  Petrarch  and  of  his  oountry.  Yet 
he  modestly  pleads  that  many  of  the  local  inconveniences  of  Avignon  are  now  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  many  of  the  vioes  against  which  the  poet  declaims  had  been  imported 
with  the  Homan  court  by  the  strangers  of  Italy  (tom.  i.  p.  28-28). 

97  The  oomtat  Yenaissin  was  oeded  to  the  popes,  in  1278,  by  Philip  IIL,  king 
of  France,  after  he  had  inherited  the  dominions  of  the  oount  of  Toulouse.  Forty 
years  before  the  heresy  of  Count  Raymond  had  given  them  a  pretence  of  seizure, 
and  .they  derived  some  obscure  claim  from  the  xith  century  to  some  lands  dtim 
Rhodanum  (Yalesii  Notitia  Gallifirum,  p.  469,  610 ;  Longuerue,  Description  de  1* 
France,  tom.  i.  p.  376-881). 
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afterwards  purchased  from  the  youth  and  distress  of  Jane,  the 
first  queen  of  Naples,  and  countess  of  Provence,  for  the  inode- 
quate  price  of  fourscore  thousand  florins.*  Under  the  shadow 
of  the  French  monarchy,  amidst  an  obedient  people,  the  popes 
enjoyed  an  honourable  and  tranquil  state,  to  which  they  long 
had  been  strangers ;  but  Italy  deplored  their  absence ;  and  Borne, 
in  solitude  and  poverty,  might  repent  of  the  ungovernable  free¬ 
dom  which  had  driven  from  theVatican  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

Her  repentance  was  tardy  and  fruitless ;  after  the  death  of  the 
old  members,  the  sacred  college  was  filled  with  French  cardinals* 
who  beheld  Borne  and  Italy  with  abhorrence  and  contempt,  and 
perpetuated  a  series  of  national  and  even  provincial  popes, 
attached  by  the  most  indissoluble  ties  to  their  native  country. 

The  progress  of  industry  had  produced  and  enriched  the  institution 
Italian  republics :  the  sera  of  their  liberty  is  the  most  flourish-  Jnwiee^or 
ing  period  of  population  and  agriculture,  of  manufactures  and  ad.  woo  ' 
commerce ;  and  their  mechanic  labours  were  gradually  refined 
into  the  arts  of  elegance  and  genius.  But  the  position  of  Borne 
was  less  favourable,  the  territory  less  fruitful ;  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  was  debased  by  indolence,  and  elated  by  pride ; 
and  they  fondly  conceived  that  the  tribute  of  subjects  must  for 
ever  nourish  the  metropolis  of  the  church  and  empire.  This 
prejudice  was  encouraged  in  some  degree  by  the  resort  of  pil¬ 
grims  to  the  shrineB  of  the  apostles  ;  and  the  last  legacy  of  the 
popes,  the  institution  of  the  holy  teas, 100  was  not  less  beneficial 
to  the  people  than  to  the  clergy.  Since  the  loss  of  Palestine, 

“If  *  possession  of  four  oenturies  were  not  itself  a  title,  each  objections  might 
annul  the  bargain ;  bnt  the  pnrohase-money  most  be  refunded,  for  indeed  it  was 
paid.  Civitatem  Avenionem  emit  ...  per  ejnsmodi  venditionem  peonnift  red  an¬ 
dantes,  Ac.  (2da  Vita  Clement.  VI.  in  Baluz.  tom.  i.  p.  272 ;  Mura  tori,  Soript.  tom. 
lii.  p.  ii.  p.  665).  [Beoherohee  historiqnes  oonoemant  lee  droits  dn  Pape  ear  la 
ville  et  l’dtat  d’ Avignon,  1768.]  The  only  temptation  for  Jane  and  her  seoond 
husband  was  ready  money,  and  without  it  they  oould  not  have  returned  to  the 
throne  of  Naples. 

“  Clement  V.  immediately  promoted  ten  oardinals,  nine  Frenoh  and  one  English 
(Vita  4ta,  p.  68,  et  Balnz.  p.  626,  Ac.).  In  1881,  the  pope  refnsed  two  candidates 
reoommended  by  the  king  of  France,  qnod  zz.  Caidinales,  de  qnibns  zvii.  de 
regno  Frantic  originem  trazisse  nosonntnr,  in  memorato  collegio  ezistant  (Tho- 
massin,  Discipline  de  l'Egiise,  tom.  i.  p.  1281).  [In  the  year  a.d.  1378  the  ooliege 
consisted  of  28  oardinals,  16  of  them  were  at  Borne  and  included  7  Limousine, 

4  French,  1  Spaniard,  and  4  Italians.  See  Oregorovius,  vi.  491.] 

xn  Our  primitive  aooount  is  from  Cardinal  James  Caietan  [= Jacopo  Stefanesohi, 
eardi nails  S.  Goorgii  ad  Velum  aureum]  (Maxima  Bibliot.  Patrum,  tom.  zzv.); 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  the  nephew  of  Boniface  VIII.  be  a  fool  or 
a  knave ;  the  uncle  is  a  much  dearer  character. 
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the  gift  of  plenary  indulgences,  which  hod  been  applied  to  the 
crusades,  remained  without  an  object ;  and  the  most  valuable 
treasure  of  the  church  was  sequestered  above  eight  years  from 
public  circulation.  A  new  channel  was  opened  by  the  diligence 
of  Boniface  the  Eighth,  who  reconciled  the  vices  of  ambition 
and  avarice ;  and  the  pope  had  sufficient  learning  to  recollect 
and  revive  the  secular  games,  which  were  celebrated  in  Borne 
at  the  conclusion  of  every  century.  To  sound,  without  danger, 
the  depth  of  popular  credulity,  a  sermon  was  seasonably  pro* 
nounced,  a  report  was  artfully  scattered,  some  aged  witnesses 
were  produced ;  and  on  the  first  of  January  of  the  year  thirteen 
hundred  the  church  of  St.  Peter  was  crowded  with  the  faithful, 
who  demanded  the  customary  indulgence  of  the  holy  time.  The 
pontiff,  who  watched  and  irritated  their  devout  impatience,  was 
soon  persuaded,  by  ancient  testimony,  of  the  justice  of  their 
[Ban  of  claim ;  and  he  proclaimed  a  plenary  absolution  to  all  Catholics 
vm.  **d.  who,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  and  at  every  similar  period, 
as  '  6  '  should  respectfully  visit  the  apostolic  churches  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  The  welcome  sound  was  propagated  through  Christen¬ 
dom  ;  and  at  first  from  the  nearest  provinces  of  Italy,  and  at 
length  from  the  remote  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Britain,  the 
highways  were  thronged  with  a  swarm  of  pilgrims  who  sought 
to  expiate  their  sins  in  a  journey,  however  costly  or  laborious, 
which  was  exempt  from  the  perils  of  military  service.  All 
exceptions  of  rank  or  sex,  of  age  or  infirmity,  were  forgotten  in 
the  common  transport ;  and  in  the  streets  and  churches  many 
persons  were  trampled  to  death  by  the  eagerness  of  devotion.1*® 
The  calculation  of  their  numbers  could  not  be  easy  nor  accurate ; 
and  they  have  probably  been  magnified  by  a  dexterous  clergy, 

101  [“  The  way  that  led  from  the  city  aoross  the  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo  to  SI 
Peter’s  was  too  narrow ;  a  new  street  was  therefore  opened  in  the  walls  along  the 
river,  not  far  from  the  ancient  tomb  known  as  the  Meta  Bomnli.  [Gregorovins 
reads  pontem  for  portum  in  the  passage  in  Stefaneschi  which  describes  this.]  The 
bridge  was  covered  with  booths  which  divided  it  in  two,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
accidents  it  >was  enacted  that  those  going  to  St.  Peter’s  should  keep  to  one  side  of 
the  bridge,  those  returning  to  the  other.”  This  arrangement  is  referred  to  by  Dante. 
Inferno,  xviii.,  v.  28  sqq.  : — 

Oome  i  Roman,  per  l’esercito  molto, 

L’anno  del  Giubbileo,  Bn  per  lo  ponte 
Hanno  a  passar  la  gente  modo  tolto : 

Che  dalT  an  lato  tntti  hanno  la  fronte 
Verso  T  Gastello,  e  vanno  a  Santo  Pietro; 

Dali’  altra  sponda  vanno  vereo  ’1  Monte. 

See  Gregorovius,  v.  p.  560-1.] 
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well  apprised  of  the  contagion  of  example ;  yet  we  are  assured 
by  a  judicious  historian,  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  that 
Borne  was  never  replenished  with  less  than  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  strangers ;  and  another  spectator  has  fixed  at  two  millions 
the  total  concourse  of  the  year.  A  trifling  oblation  from  each 
individual  would  accumulate  a  royal  treasure ;  and  two  priests 
stood  night  and  day,  with  rakes  in  their  hands,  to  collect,  with¬ 
out  counting,  the  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  that  were  poured  on 
the  altar  of  St.  Paul.102  It  was  fortunately  a  season  of  peace 
and  plenty ;  and,  if  forage  was  scarce,  if  inns  and  lodgings  were 
extravagantly  dear,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  bread  and  wine, 
of  meat  and  fish,  was  provided  by  the  policy  of  Boniface  and 
the  venal  hospitality  of  the  Romans.  From  a  city  without  trade 
or  industry,  all  casual  riches  will  speedily  evaporate ;  but  the 
avarice  and  envy  of  the  next  generation  solicited  Clement  the 
Sixth 10*  to  anticipate  the  distant  period  of  the  century.  The 
gracious  pontiff  complied  with  their  wishes ;  afforded  Borne  this 
poor  consolation  for  his  loss ;  and  justified  the  change  by  the 
name  and  practice  of  the  Mosaic  Jubilee.104  His  summons  wasTheMcond 
obeyed;  and  the  number,  zeal,  and  liberality  of  the  pilgrims  Id.  tan 
did  not  yield  to  the  primitive  festival.  But  they  encountered 
the  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine ; 100  many  wives 
and  virgins  were  violated  in  the  castles  of  Italy ;  and  many 
strangers  were  pillaged  or  murdered  by  the  savage  Romans, 
no  longer  moderated  by  the  presence  of  their  bishop.100  To 
the  impatience  of  the  popes  we  may  ascribe  the  successive 
reduction  to  fifty,  thirty-three,  and  twenty-five  years ;  although 
the  second  of  these  terms  is  commensurate  with  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  profusion  of  indulgences,  the  revolt  of  the  Protes- 

m  See  John  Villani  (1.  viii.  o.  36)  in  the  xiith,  and  the  Ohronioon  Astenee  in  the 
xith  volume  (p.  191,  199)  of  Muratori’s  Collection.  Papa  innomerabilem  pecu- 
niam  ab  eisdem  aooepit,  n&m  duo  alerici,  cum  rastris,  Ac. 

108  The  two  bulla  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  Clement  VI.  are  inserted  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  Canonioi  (Extravagant.  Common.  1.  v.  tit.  ix.  o.  1,  2). 

104  The  sabbatic  ye are  and  jubilees  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Car.  Sigon.  de  Repu¬ 
blic*  Hebneorum,  Opp.  tom.  iv.  1.  iii.  o.  14,  15,  p.  151,  152),  the  suspension  of  all 
care  and  labour,  the  periodical  release  of  lands,  debts,  servitude,  Ac.  may  seem  a 
noble  idea,  but  the  execution  would  be  impracticable  in  a  profane  republic ;  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  ruinous  festival  was  observed  by  the  Jewish 
people. 

108  [It  was  shortly  after  the  abdication  of  Riensi  (1847)  and  the  devastations  of 
the  Blaok  Death.] 

196  See  the  Chroniole  of  Matteo  Villani  (L  i.  o.  56),  in  the  xivth  volume  of 
Muratori,  and  the  Mlmoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Pdtrarque,  tom.  iii.  p.  75-89. 
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tante,  and  the  decline  of  superstition  have  much  diminished  the 
value  of  the  jubilee ;  yet  even  the  nineteenth  and  laBt  festival 
was  a!  year  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  Homans ;  and  a 
philosophic  smile  will  not  disturb  the  triumph  of  the  priest  or 
the  happiness  of  the  people.107 

The  nobiea  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Italy  was  exposed 

of  some  to  the  feudal  tyranny,  alike  oppressive  to  the  sovereign  and 
the  people.  The  rights  of  human  nature  were  vindicated  by 
her  numerous  republics,  who  soon  extended  their  liberty  and 
dominion  from  the  city  to  the  adjacent  country.  The  sword  of 
the  nobles  was  broken ;  their  slaves  were  enfranchised ;  their 
castles  were  demolished ;  they  assumed  the  habits  of  society  and 
obedience ;  their  ambition  was  confined  to  municipal  honours, 
and  in  the  proudest  aristocracy  of  Venice  or  Genoa  each  patri¬ 
cian  was  subject  to  the  laws.108  But  the  feeble  and  disorderly 
government  of  Borne  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  curbing  her 
rebellious  sons,  who  scorned  the  authority  of  the  magistrate 
within  and  without  the  walls.  It  was  no  longer  a  civil  conten¬ 
tion  between  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians  for  the  government 
of  the  state ;  the  barons  asserted  in  arms  their  personal  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  their  palaces  and  castles  were  fortified  against  a 
siege ;  and  their  private  quarrels  were  maintained  by  the  num¬ 
bers  of  their  vassals  and  retainers.  In  origin  and  affection,  they 
were  aliens  to  their  country ; 108  and  a  genuine  Roman,  oould 
such  have  been  produced,  might  have  renounced  these  haughty 
strangers,  who  disdained  the  appellation  of  citizens  and  proudly 
styled  themselves  the  princes  of  Rome.110  After  a  dark  series 
of  revolutions,  all  records  of  pedigree  were  lost ;  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  surnames  was  abolished ;  the  blood  of  the  nations  was 
mingled  in  a  thousand  channels ;  and  the  Goths  and  Lombards, 

107  The  subject  is  exhausted  by  M.  Ohais,  a  French  Minister  at  the  Hague,  in 
his  Lettres  Historiques  et  Dogmatiques  sur  les  Jubilee  et  leg  Indulgences ;  la  Htje, 
1751,  3  vols.  in  12mo :  an  elaborate  and  pleasing  work,  had  not  the  author  preferred 
the  oh&raoter  of  a  polemic  to  that  of  a  philosopher. 

108  Muratori  (Dissert,  xlvii.)  alleges  the  Annals  of  Florenoe,  Padua,  Genoa,  £©., 
the  analogy  of  the  rest,  the  evidence  of  Otho  of  Frislngen  (de  Gedt.  Fred.  I.  L.  ii. 
c.  13),  And  the  submission  of  the  marquis  of  Este. 

109  As  early  as  the  year  824,  the  emperor  Loth&ire  I.  found  it  expedient  to  In¬ 
terrogate  the  Roman  people,  to  learn  from  each  individual  by  what  national  law 
he  ohose  to  be  governed  (Muratori,  DiBsert.  xxii.). 

110  Petrarch  attacks  these  foreigners,  the  tyrants  of  Rome,  in  a  declamation  or 
epistle,  full  of  bold  truths  and  absurd  pedantry,  in  whioh  he  applies  the  maxima, 
and  even  prejudices,  of  the  old  republic,  to  the  state  of  the  xivth  century  (M&noirta, 
tom.  iii.  p.  157-169). 
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the  Greeks  and  Franks,  the  Germans  and  Normans,  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  fairest  possessions  by  royal  bounty  or  the  prerogative 
of  vaionr.  These  examples  might  be  readily  presumed ;  but 
the  elevation  of  an  Hebrew  race  to  the  rank  of  senators  and 
consuls  is  an  event  without  a  parallel  in  the  long  captivity  of 
these  miserable  exiles.111  In  the  time  of  Leo  the  Ninth,  a 
wealthy  and  learned  Jew  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
honoured  at  his  baptism  with  the  name  of  his  godfather,  the 
reigning  pope.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  Peter,  the  son  of  Leo, 
were  signalised  in  the  cause  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  en-J^jtTho 
trusted  his  faithful  adherent  with  the  government  of  Hadrian’s 
mole,  the  tower  of  Crescentius,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  Both  the  father  and  the  son  were  the  parents 
of  a  numerous  progeny  ;  their  riches,  the  fruits  of  usury,  were 
shared  with  the  noblest  families  of  the  city  ;  and  so  extensive 
was  their  alliance  that  the  grandson  of  the  proselyte  was  exalted, 
by  the  weight  of  his  kindred,  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  A 
majority  of  the  clergy  and  people  supported  his  cause ;  he  reigned 
several  years  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  it  is  only  the  eloquence  of  St. 
Bernard,  and  the  final  triumph  of  Innocent  the  Second,  that 
has  branded  Anacletus  with  the  epithet  of  antipope.  After 
his  defeat  and  death,  the  posterity  of  Leo  is  no  longer  conspic¬ 
uous  ;  and  none  will  be  found  of  the  modem  nobles  ambitious 
of  descending  from  a  Jewish  stock.  It  is  not  my  design  to 
enumerate  the  Roman  families  which  have  failed  at  different 
periods,  or  those  which  are  continued  in  different  degrees  of 
splendour  to  the  present  time.111  The  old  consular  line  of  the 
Frangipani  discover  their  name  in  the  generous  act  of  breaking 
or  dividing  bread  in  a  time  of  famine ;  and  such  benevolence 
is  more  truly  glorious  than  to  have  inclosed,  with  their  allies 
the  Corei,  a  spacious  quarter  of  the  city  in  the  chains  of  their 
fortifications ;  the  SavelU,  as  it  should  seem  a  Sabine  race,  have 

1,1  The  origin  and  adventures  of  this  Jewish  family  are  noticed  by  Pagi  (Oritica, 
tom.  iv.  p.  435,  a.d.  1124,  No.  8,  4),  who  draws  his  information  from  the  Chrono- 
graphus  llanrigniaaensis  [in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  180,  p.  131  »gg.],  and  Amnlphns 
Sagiensis  de  Sohismate  (in  Mnratori,  Script.  Ital.  tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  428-482).  The 
tact  must  in  some  degree  be  true ;  yet  I  oonld  wish  that  it  had  been  ooolly  related, 
before  it  was  tamed  into  a  reproach  against  the  antipope. 

1,1  Mnratori  has  given  two  dissertations  (xli.  and  xlii.)  to  the  names,  surnames, 
and  families  of  Italy.  Some  nobles,  who  glory  in  their  domestic  fables,  may  be 
offended  with  his  Arm  and  temperate  oritioism ;  yet  surely  some  ounoes  of  pure 
gold  are  of  more  value  than  many  pounds  of  base  metal. 
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The  Co- 
lonna 


maintained  their  original  dignity ; 1U  the  obsolete  surname  of 
the  Capizwcchi  is  inscribed  on  the  coins  of  the  first  senators ;  the 
Conti  preserve  the  honour,  without  the  estate,  of  the  counts  of 
Signia  ,* 114  and  the  Annibaldi  must  have  been  very  ignorant,  or 
very  modest,  if  they  had  not  descended  from  the  Carthaginian 
hero.118 

But  among,  perhaps  above,  the  peers  and  princes  of  the  city, 
I  distinguish  the  rival  houses  of  Colonna  and  Ubsini,  whose 
private  story  is  an  essential  part  of  the  annals  of  modem  Borne. 
I.  The  name  and  arms  of  Colonna 118  have  been  the  theme  of 
much  doubtful  etymology ;  nor  have  the  orators  and  antiquarians 
overlooked  either  Trajan’s  pillar,  or  the  columns  of  Hercules,  or 
the  pillar  of  Christ’s  flagellation,  or  the  luminous  column  that 
guided  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  Their  first  historical  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  four  attests  the  power 
and  antiquity,  while  it  explains  the  simple  meaning,  of  the  name. 
By  the  usurpation  of  Cavse,  the  Colonna  provoked  the  arms  of 
Paschal  the  Second  ;  but  they  lawfully  held  in  the  Campagna  of 
Borne  the  hereditary  fiefs  of  Zagarola  and  Colonna ;  and  the  latter 
of  these  towns  was  probably  adorned  with  some  lofty  pillar,  the 
relic  of  a  villa  or  temple.117  They  likewise  possessed  one  moiety 

n*[«  The  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Savelli,  whieh  was  probably  German, 
was  due  to  the  nepotism  of  their  member  Pope  Honor! us  [III.],  and  they  only  rose 
to  power  after  his  time.”  Gregorovius,  v.  p.  118.] 

114  [See  the  references  in  Gregorovius,  v.  p.  6.] 

119  The  oardinal  of  St.  George,  in  his  poetieal,or  rather  metrioal,  history  of  the 
election  and  coronation  of  Boniface  VIII.  (Mura tori.  Script.  ItaL  tom.  ill.  p.  i.  p. 
641,  Ac.),  describes  the  state  and  families  of  Rome  at  the  coronation  of  Boniftaoe 
VIII.  (a.d.  1296) : — 

Interea  titulis  redimiti  sanguine  et  armis 
Illustresque  viri  Romani  a  stirpe  trahentes 
Nomen  in  emeritos  tantse  virtutis  honores 
Intolerant  sese  medios  festumque  oolebant 
AuratA  fulgentes  [leg.  fulgente]  togA,  sooiante  eatery  A. 

Ex  ipsis  devota  domus  prasstantis  ab  Ursd 
Eoolesin,  vultumque  gerens  demissius  altom 
Festa  Columna  joois,  neonon  Sabellia  mitis ; 

Stephanides  senior,  Comites ,  Annibaliea  [leg.  Anlbaliea]  proles, 
Profeotusque  urbis  magnum  Bine  viribus  nomen. 

(1.  ii.  c.  6,  100,  p.  647,  648). 

The  ancient  statutes  of  Rome  (1.  iii.  o.  59,  p.  174, 175)  distinguish  eleven  families 
of  barons,  who  are  obliged  to  swear  in  oonoilio  oommuni,  before  the  senator,  that 
they  would  not  harbour  or  protect  any  malefactors,  outlaws,  Ac. — a  feeble  security ! 
[The  Anibaldi  family  rose  to  prominence  c.  a.d.  1280.  See  Gregorovius,  v.  158.] 

116  It  is  pity  that  the  Colonna  themselves  have  not  favoured  the  world  with  a 
complete  and  critioal  history  of  their  illustrious  house.  I  adhere  to  Muimtori 
(Dissert,  xlii.  tom.  iii.  p.  647,  648). 

117  Randolph.  Pisan,  in  Vit.  Paschal.  II.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  tom.  iii.  p.  1. 
p.  835.  The  family  has  still  great  possessions  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome ;  bnt  they 
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of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Tuscnlum,  a  strong  presumption  of 
their  descent  from  the  counts  of  Tuscnlum,  who  in  the  tenth 
century  were  the  tyrants  of  the  apostolic  see.  According  to 
their  own  and  the  public  opinion,  the  primitive  and  remote 
source  was  derived  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ; 118  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany  were  not  ashamed  of  a  real  or  fabulous 
affinity  with  a  noble  race,  which  in  the  revolutions  of  seven 
hundred  years  has  been  often  illustrated  by  merit  and  always 
by  fortune.11*  About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
most  powerful  branch  was  composed  of  an  uncle  and  six  brothers, 
all  conspicuous  in  arms  or  in  the  honours  of  the  church.  Of 
these,  Peter  was  elected  senator  of  Rome,  introduced  to  the 
Capitol  in  a  triumphant  car,  and  hailed  in  some  vain  acclama¬ 
tions  with  the  title  of  Cesar,  while  John  and  Stephen  werenuohoias 
declared  Marquis  of  Ancona  and  Count  of  Romagna,  by  Nicholas  un-w’ 
the  Fourth,  a  patron  so  partial  to  their  family  that  he  has  been 
delineated  in  satirical  portraits  imprisoned  as  it  were  in  a  hollow 
pillar.110  After  his  decease,  their  haughty  behaviour  provoked 
the  displeasure  of  the  most  implacable  of  mankind.  The  two 
cardinals,  the  uncle  and  the  nephew,  denied  the  election  of 
Boniface  the  Eighth ;  and  the  Colonna  were  oppressed  for  a 
moment  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  arms.111  He  proclaimed 
a  crusade  against  his  personal  enemies :  their  estates  were  con¬ 
fiscated  ;  their  fortresses  on  either  side  of  the  Tiber  were  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  troops  of  St.  Peter  and  those  of  the  rival  nobles ; 

have  alienated  to  the  Bospigliosi  this  original  del  of  Colonna  (Eschinard,  p.  888, 

888). 

""  Te  longinqna  dedlt  tell  ns  et  pasaua  Rheni, 

says  Petrarch ;  and,  in  1417,  a  duke  ol  Guelders  and  Jailers  acknowledges  (Len¬ 
ient,  Hist,  du  Ooneile  de  Constance,  tom.  ii.  p.  689)  his  desoent  from  the  ancestors 
ol  Martin  V.  (Otho  Colonna) :  bnt  the  royal  author  ol  the  Memoirs  ol  Branden¬ 
burg  observes  that  the  sceptre  in  his  arms  has  been  oonlounded  with  the  oolumn. 

To  maintain  the  Boman  origin  ol  the  Colonna,  it  was  ingeniously  supposed  (Diario 
di  Monaldesohi,  in  the  Script.  Ital.  tom.  xli.  p.  688)  that  a  oousin  of  the  emperor 
Nero  escaped  from  the  city  and  founded  Mentz  in  Germany. 

u*  1  cannot  overlook  the  Boman  triumph  or  ovation  of  Maroo  Antonio  Colonna, 
who  had  oommanded  the  pope’s  galleys  at  the  naval  victory  ol  Lepanto  (Thuan. 

Hist.  1.  vil.  tom.  iii.  p.  66,  66 ;  Muret.  Oratio  x.  Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  180-190). 

•“Muratori,  Annali  dTtalia,  tom.  z.  p.  816,  320. 

,B  Petrarch’s  attachment  to  the  Colonna  has  authorised  the  AbW  de  Bade  to 
expatiate  on  the  state  of  the  family  in  the  fourteenth  oentury,  the  persecution  ol 
Boniface  VIII.,  the  character  ol  Stephen  and  his  sons,  their  quarrels  with  the 
Unini,  Ao.  (Mlmolres  sur  Pdtrarque,  tom.  i.  p.  98-110,  146-148, 174-176,  828-380, 

876-380).  His  orltioism  often  rectifies  the  hearsay  stories  of  Villani,  and  the  errors 
of  the  less  diligent  moderns.  I  understand  the  branoh  ol  Stephen  to  be  now 
extinct. 
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and  after  the  rain  of  Palestrina  or  Prseneste,  their  principal 
seat,  the  groond  was  marked  with  a  ploughshare,  the  emblem 
of  perpetual  desolation.  Degraded,  banished,  proscribed,  the  six 
brothers,  in  disguise  and  danger,  wandered  over  Europe  with¬ 
out  renouncing  the  hope  of  deliverance  and  revenge.  In  this 
double  hope,  the  French  court  was  their  surest  asylum :  they 
prompted  and  directed  the  enterprise  of  Philip ;  and  I  should 
praise  their  magnanimity,  had  they  respected  the  fortune  and 
courage  of  the  captive  tyrant.  His  civil  acts  were  annulled 
by  the  Boman  people,  who  restored  the  hohours  and  possessions 
of  the  Colonna;  and  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their 
wealth  by  their  losses,  of  their  losses  by  the  damages  of  one 
hundred  thousand  gold  florins,  which  were  granted  them  against 
the  accomplices  and  heirs  of  the  deceased  pope.  All  the  spiri¬ 
tual  censures  and  disqualifications  were  abolished 123  by  his 
prudent  successors;  and  the  fortune  of  the  house  was  more 
firmly  established  by  this  transient  hurricane.  The  boldness  of 
Sciarra  Colonna  was  signalised  in  the  captivity  of  Boniface,  and 
long  afterwards  in  the  coronation  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria ;  and  by 
the  gratitude  of  the  emperor  the  pillar  in  their  arms  was  en¬ 
circled  with  a  royal  crown.  But  the  first  of  the  family  in  fame 
and  merit  was  the  elder  Stephen,  whom  Petrarch  loved  and 
esteemed  as  an  hero  superior  to  his  own  times  and  not  unworthy 
of  ancient  Borne.  Persecution  and  exile  displayed  to  the  nations 
his  abilities  in  peace  and  war ;  in  his  distress,  he  was  an  object 
not  of  pity,  but  of  reverence ;  the  aspect  of  danger  provoked 
him  to  avow  his  name  and  country ;  and  when  he  was  asked, 
“  Where  is  now  your  fortress?  ”  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  answered,  “  Here  He  supported  with  the  same  virtue 
the  return  of  prosperity ;  and,  till  the  ruin  of  his  declining  age, 
the  ancestors,  the  character,  and  the  children  of  Stephen  Co¬ 
lonna,  exalted  his  dignity  in  the  Boman  republic,  and  at  the 
ana  undni  court  of  Avignon.  II.  The  Ursini  migrated  from  Spoleto : m 

ln  Alexander  in.  had  declared  the  Colonna  who  adhered  to  the  emperor 
Frederio  I.  inoapable  ol  holding  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  (Villani,  L  ▼.  e.  I) ; 
and  the  last  stains  ol  annual  exoommunioation  were  pnrified  by  Bixtns  V.  fVita  di 
Sisto  V.  tom.  Hi.  p.  416).  Treason,  sacrilege,  and  proscription  are  olten  toe  beat 
titles  of  anoient  nobility. 

“  - ValHs  te  proximo  misit 

Appenninigenss  quft  prata  virentia  sylvn 
Spoletana  metont  armenta  gregesqne  protervi. 

Monaldesoht  (tom.  xii.  Script.  ItaL  p.  668)  gives  the  Unini  a  French  origin, 
which  may  be  remotely  true.  [Cp.  Gregororins,  v.  p.  89  tgg.] 
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the  sons  of  Ureas,  as  they  are  styled  in  the  twelfth  century, 
from  some  eminent  person  who  is  only  known  as  the  father  of 
their  race.  Bat  they  were  soon  distinguished,  among  the  nohleB 
of  Borne,  by  the  number  and  bravery  of  their  kinsmen,  the 
strength  of  their  towers,  the  honours  of  the  senate  and  saored 
college,  and  the  elevation  of  two  popes,  Celeetin  the  Third  and  roeiesttn® 
Nicholas  the  Third,  of  their  name  and  lineage.124  .  Their  riohes  nsi-a  , 
may  be  accused  as  an  early  abuse  of  nepotism ;  the  estates  of  ni.  isrr-eo] 
St.  Peter  were  alienated  in  their  favour  by  the  liberal  Oelestin ; 125 
and  Nicholas  was  ambitious  for  their  sake  to  solicit  the  alliance 
of  monarchs ;  to  found  new  kingdoms  in  Lombardy  and  Tus¬ 
cany  ;  and  to  invest  them  with  the  perpetual  office  of  senators 
of  Borne.  All  that  has  been  observed  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Colonna  will  likewise  redound  to  the  glory  of .  the  Ursim,  their 
constant  and  equal  antagonists  in  the  long  hereditary  feud 
which  distracted  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  state.  The  jealousy  of  pre-eminence  and  power  was  mute 
the  true  ground  of  their  quarrel ;  but,  as  a  specious  badge  of  tead* 
distinction,  the  Colonna  embraced  the  name  of  Ghibelines  and 
the  party  of  the  empire ;  the  Ursini  espoused  the  title  of 
Guelphs  and  the  cause  of  the  church.  The  eagle  and  the  keys 
were  displayed  in  their  adverse  banners ;  and  the  two  factions 
of  Italy  most  furiously  raged  when  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
dispute  were  long  since  forgotten.128  After  the  retreat  of  the 
popes  to  Avignon,  they  disputed  in  arms  the  vacant  republic ; 
and  the  mischiefs  of  discord  were  perpetuated  by  the  wretched 

134  In  the  metrical  life  of  Celestine  V.  by  the  Cardinal  of  St.  George  (Mura tori, 
tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  613,  Ac.),  we  find  a  luminous  and  not  inelegant  passage  (1.  i.  o. 
iii.  p.  203,  Ac.) : — 

- genuit  quem  nobilis  Ursae  ( Urn  f) 

Progenies,  Romans  domus,  vetera t&que  magma 
Fascibns  in  olero,  pompasque  experts  senatus, 

Belloramque  manu  grandi  stipata  parentum 
Cardineos  apices  necnon  fastigia  dudum 
Papatus  Uerata  tenens. 

fora  tori  (Dissert,  xlii.  tom.  iii.)  observes  that  the  first  Ursini  pontificate  of 
Celestin  III.  was  unknown;  he  is  inclined  to  read  Ursi  progenies. 

I3aFilii  Uni,  quondam  Coelestini  papas  nepotes,  de  bonis  ecclesi®  Roman® 
ditati  (Vit.  Innocent.  III.  in  Muratori,  Script,  tom.  iii.  p.  i.).  The  partial  prodi¬ 
gality  of  Nicholas  III.  is  more  conspicuous  in  Villani  and  Muratori.  Yet  the 
Ursini  would  disdain  the  nephews  of  a  modern  Pope.  [Fra  Salimbene  of  Parma 
said  of  Nicholas  III.  that  he  built  Sion  in  hiB  kinsfolk  (edificavit  Sion  in  san- 
guinibus).  The  expression  is  quoted  by  Gregorovius,  v.  490.  Compare  Dante, 

Inferno,  xix.  v.  70-2,  where  he  is  alluded  to  as  “figliuol  dell’  orsa”.] 

m  In  his  fifty-fint  Dissertation  on  the  Italian  Antiquities,  Muratori  explains 
the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines. 
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compromise  of  electing  each  year  two  rival  senators.  By  their 
private  hostilities,  the  city  and  country  were  desolated,  and  the 
fluctuating  balance  inclined  with  their  alternate  success.  But 
none  of  either  family  had  fallen  by  the  sword,  till  the  moet 
renowned  champion  of  the  Ursini  was  surprised  and  slain  by 
the  younger  Stephen  Colonna.127  His  triumph  is  stained  with 
the  reproach  of  violating  the  truce ;  their  defeat  was  basely 
avenged  by  the  assassination,  before  the  church-door,  of  an 
innocent  boy  and  his  two  servants.  Yet  the  victorious  Colonna, 
with  an  annual  colleague,  was  declared  senator  of  Borne  during 
the  term  of  five  years.  And  the  muse  of  Petrarch  inspired  a 
wish,  a  hope,  a  prediction,  that  the  generous  youth,  the  son  of 
his  venerable  hero,  would  restore  Borne  and  Italy  to  their 
pristine  glory ;  that  his  justice  would  extirpate  the  wolves  and 
lions,  the  serpents  and  bears,  who  laboured  to  subvert  the 
eternal  basis  of  the  marble  column.128 

197  Petraroh  (tom.  i.  p.  222-280)  has  oelebrated  this  victory  aooording  to  the 
Colonna;  but  two  contemporaries,  a  Florentine  (Giovanni  Villani,  1.  x.  c.  220) 
and  a  Roman  (Ludovico  Monaldesohl  [S.  R.  L  xii.]  p.  538,  584),  are  less  favour¬ 
able  to  their  arms. 

198  The  Abb4  de  Bade  (tom.  i.  notes,  p.  61-66)  has  applied  the  vith  Oansone  of 
Petraroh,  Spirto  Oentil ,  Ac.,  to  Stephen  Colonna  the  Younger. 

Orst,  lupi,  leoni,  aquile  e  serpi 
Ad  una  gran  marmorea  colonna 
Fanno  noja  sovente  e  4  se  damno. 
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CHAPTER  LXX 

Character  and  Coronation  of  Petrarch — Restoration  of  the 
Freedom  and  Government  of  Rome  by  the  Tribune  Rienzi 
— His  Virtues  and  Vices,  his  Expulsion  and  Death — 

Return  of  the  Popes  from  Avignon — Great  Schism  of  the 
West — Re-union  of  the  Latin  Church — Last  Struggles  of 
Roman  Liberty — Statutes  of  Rome — Final  Settlement  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  State 

IN  the  apprehension  of  modern  times,  Petrarch 1  is  the  Italian  petrareh. 
songster  of  Laura  and  love.  In  the  harmony  of  his  Tuscan  jumps' 
rhymes,  Italy  applauds,  or  rather  adores,  the  father  of  her  ista 
lyric  poetry;  and  his  verse,  or  at  least  his  name,  is  repeated  byJ<dyie 
tile  enthusiasm  or  affectation  of  amorous  sensibility.  Whatever 
may  be  the  private  taste  of  a  stranger,  his  slight  and  superficial 
knowledge  should  humbly  acquiesce  in  the  judgment10  of  a 
learned  nation ;  yet  I  may  hope  or  presume  that  the  Italians  do 
not  compare  the  tedious  uniformity  of  sonnets  and  elegies  with 
the  sublime  compositions  of  their  epic  muse,  the  original  wild¬ 
ness  of  Dante,  the  regular  beauties  of  Tasso,  and  the  boundless 
variety  of  the  incomparable  Ariosto.  The  merits  of  the  lover 
I  am  still  less  qualified  to  appreciate ;  nor  am  I  deeply  interested 
in  a  metaphysical  passion  for  a  nymph  so  shadowy  that  her 
existence  has  been  questioned ; 8  for  a  matron  so  prolific 8  that 

‘The  M6moires  gar  la  Vie  de  Francois  Pdtrarque  (Amsterdam,  1764,  1767, 

8  vo Is.  in  4to)  form  a  oo pious,  original  and  entertaining  work,  a  labour  of  love, 
oomposed  from  the  aoenrate  study  of  Petraroh  and  his  contemporaries ;  but  the 
hero  is  too  often  lost  in  the  general  history  of  the  age,  and  the  author  too  often 
languishes  in  the  affeotation  of  politeness  and  gallantry.  In  the  prefaoe  to  his  first 
volume,  he  enumerates  and  weighs  twenty  Italian  biographers,  who  have  professedly 
treated  of  the  same  subject.  [Editing,  Petraroa’s  Leben  ond  Werke,  1878 ;  Geiger, 

Petrarca,  1874.  Cp.  above,  p.  124,  note  92.] 

*«  [The  author  originally  wrote  tost*,  and  afterwards  amended  it] 

’The  allegorioal  interpretation  prevailed  in  the  xvth  century ;  but  the  wise  com¬ 
mentators  were  not  agreed  whether  they  should  understand  by  Laura,  religion,  or 

virtue,  or  the  blessed  Virgin,  or - .  See  the  prefaoee  to  the  first  and  second 

volumes. 

1  Laura  de  Novea,  born  about  the  year  1307,  was  married  in  January  1826  to 
B agues  de  Bade,  a  noble  eitiaen  of  Avignon,  whose  jealousy  was  not  the  effect  of 
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she  was  delivered  of  eleven  legitimate  children4  while  her 
amorous  swain  sighed  and  sung  at  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse.5 
But  in  the  eyes  of  Petrarch,  and  those  of  his  graver  contem¬ 
poraries,  his  love  was  a  sin,  and  Italian  verse  a  frivolous  amuse¬ 
ment.  His  Latin  works  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence 
established  his  serious  reputation,  which  was  soon  diffused  from 
Avignon  over  France  and  Italy ;  his  friends  and  disciples  were 
multiplied  in  every  city ;  apd,  if  the  popderous  volume  of  his 
writings6  be  now  abandoned  to  a  long  repose,  our  gratitude 
must  applaud  the  man  who  by  precept  and  exatnple  revived 
the  spirit  and  study  of  the  Augustan  age.  From  his  earliest 
youth,  Petrarch  aspired  to  the  poetic  crown.  The  academical 
honours  of  the  three  faculties  had  introduced  a  royal  degree 
of  master  or  doctor  in  the  art  of  poetry ; 7  and  the  title  of 
poet-laureat,  which  custom,  rather  than  vanity,  perpetuates 
in  the  English  court,8  was  first  invented  by  the  CsBsars  of 
Germany.  In  the  musical  games  of  antiquity,  a  prize  was  be- 


love,  since  he  married  a  second  wife  within  seven  months  of  her  death,  which 
happened  the  6th  of  April  1848,  precisely  one  and  twenty  years  after  Petrarch 
had  seen  and  loved  her. 

4Corpu8  orebris  partabus  exhaustum ;  from  one  of  these  is  issued,  in  the  tenth 
degree,  the  Abte  de  Bade,  the  fond  and  grateful  biographer  of  Petrarch ;  and  this 
domestic  motive  most  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  his  work,  and  urged  him  to 
inquire  into  every  circumstance  that  could  affect  the  history  and  character  of  his 
grandmother  (see  particularly  tom.  i.  p.  122-188,  notee,  p.  7-58 ;  tom.  ii.  p.  488-496, 
notes,  p.  76-82). 

fl  Vauoluse,  so  familiar  to  our  English  travellers,  is  described  from  the  writings 
of  Petrarch,  and  the  local  knowledge  of  his  biographer  (M6moires,  tom.  1.  p.  840- 
889).  It  was,  in  truth,  the  retreat  of  an  hermit;  and  the  moderns  are  much 
mistaken  if  they  place  Laura  and  an  happy  lover  in  the  grotto. 

8  Of  1260  pages,  in  a  dose  print,  at  Basil,  in  the  xvith  century,  but  without  the 
date  of  the  year.  The  Abbd  de  Bade  calls  aloud  for  a  new  edition  of  Petrarch’s 
Latin  works  ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  it  would  redound  to  the  profit  of  the  book* 
seller,  or  the  amusement  of  the  public.  [Petrarch’s  Epistola  de  rebus  familiaribus 
et  varies  have  been  edited  in  8  vols.,  1859-63,  by  G.  Fracassetti  and  translated  (with 
commentary)  into  Italian  by  the  same  soholar  (in  5  vols.,  1868-7),  who  has  also 
translated  and  annotated  the  EpistoleB  seniles  (Letter©  senili,  2  vols.,  1869).  The 
De  viris  illustribus  vitas  has  been  edited  by  A.  Raszolini,  1874,  who  has  added  is  a 
2nd  vol.  the  Italian  translation  thereof  by  Donato  degii  Albanzani.l 

7  Consult  Bolden’s  Titles  of  Honour,  in  his  works  (vol.  iii.  p.  457*466).  An  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Petrarch,  St.  Francis  received  the  visit  of  a  poet,  qui  ab  imperatore 
fuerat  coronatus  et  exinde  rex  verBuum  dictus. 

8  From  Augustus  to  Louis,  the  muse  has  too  often  been  false  and  venal ;  hot  I 
muoh  doubt  whether  any  age  or  court  can  produce  a  similar  establishment  of  a 
stipendiary  poet,  who  in  every  reign,  and  at  all  events,  is  bound  to  furnish  twice  a 
year  a  measure  of  praise  and  verse,  Buoh  as  may  be  sung  in  the  chapel,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  1  speak  the  more  freely,  as  the  best  time 
for  abolishing  this  ridiculous  custom  is  while  the  prince  is  a  man  of  virtue  and  the 
poet  a  man  of  genius. 
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stowed  on  the  victor;9  the  belief  that  Virgil  and:  Horace  had 
been  crowned  in  the  Capitol  inflamed  the  emulation  of  a  Latin 
bard ; 10  and  the  laurel 11 *  was  endeared  to  the  lover  by  a  verbal 
resemblance  with  the  name  of  his  mistress.  The  value  of  either 
object  was  enhanced  by  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit ;  and,  if 
the  virtue  or  prudence  of  Laura  was  inexorable,19  he  enjoyed, 
and  might  boast  of  enjoying,  the  nymph  of  poetry.  His  vanity 
was  not  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  since  he  applauds  ,  the  success* 
of  his  own  labours ;  his  name  was  popular ;  his  friends  were 
active ;  the  open  or  secret  opposition  of  envy  and  prejudice  was 
surmounted  by  the  dexterity  of  patient  merit.  In  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  solicited  to  accept  the  object  of 
his  wishes ;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  the  solitude  of  Vauclnse,  he 
received  a  similar  and  solemn  invitation  from  the  senate  of  Borne  [Aug.  so. 
and  the  university  of  Paris.  The  learning  of  a  theological  school, A  D' 13401 
and  the  ignorance  of  a  lawless  city,  were  alike  unqualified  to 
bestow  the  ideal,  though  immortal,  wreath  which  genius  may 
obtain  from  the  free  applause  of  the  public  and  of  posterity ;  but 
the  candidate  dismissed  this  troublesome  reflection,  and,  after 
some  moments  of  complacency  and  suspense,  preferred  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

The  ceremony  of  his  coronation13 * * * * *  was  performed  in  the 

9  Isocrates  (in  Panegyrico,  tom.  i.  p.  116, 117,  edit.  Battie,  Cantab.  1729)  claims 
for  his  native  Athens  the  i  glory  of  first  instituting  and  recommending  the  Aywvas  ko! 
r&  &6\a  uey terra  fify  pAyov  rdxovs  tea)  fx&firis,  &AA&  Acal  kAymr  teal  yt vdfirjs.  The  example  of 
the  Panathenaoa  was  imitated  at  Delphi ;  but  the  Olympic  games  were  ignorant  of 
a  musical  crown,  till  it  was  extorted  by  the  vain  tyranny  of  NeroJSueton.  in  Nerone, 
e.  28 ;  Philostrat.  apud  Casaubon  ad  locum ;  Dion  Cassius  or  Xiphilin,  1.  lxiri.  p. 

1082  [c.  9],  1041  [c.  20].  Potter’s  Greek  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  445,  450). 

10  The  Capitoline  games  (certamen  quinqnennale,  musicum,  equestre, gymnicum) 
were  instituted  by  Domitian  (Sueton.  c.  4)  in  the  year  of  Christ  86  (Censorin.  de 
Die  Natali,  o.  rviii.  p.  100,  edit.  Haveroamp),  and  were  not  abolished  in  the  ivth 
oentury  (Ausonius  de  Professoribus  Burdegal.  V.).  If  the  crown  were  given  to 
superior  merit,  the  exclusion  of  Statius  (Capitolia  nostra  infioiata  lyrse,  Sylv.  1.  iii. 
v.  81)  may  do  honour  to  the  games  of  the  Capitol ;  but  the  Latin  poets  who  lived 
before  Domitian  were  crowned  only  in  the  public  opinion. 

u  Petrarch  and  the  senators  of  Borne  were  ignorant  that  the  laurel  was  not  the 

Capitolina,  but  the  Delphic  crown  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xv.  39 ;  Hist.  Critique  de  la 

Bdpublique  des  Lettres,  tom  i.  p.  150-220).  The  victors  in  the  Capitol  were  orowned 

with  a  garland  of  oak-leaves  (Martial,  1.  iv.  epigram  54). 

19  The  pious  grandson  of  Laura  has  laboured,  and  not  without  success,  to  vin¬ 

dicate  her  immaculate  chastity  against  the  censures  of  the  grave  and  the  sneers  of 

the  profane  (tom.  ii.  notes,  p.  76-82). 

19  The  whole  process  of  Petrarch’s  coronation  is  accurately  described  by  the  Abbd 

de  Bade  (tom.  i.  p.  425-485 ;  tom.  ii.  p.  1-6,  notes,  p.  1-18),  from  his  own  writings  [see 
Bp.  Poet.  ii.  1],  and  the  Roman  Diary  of  Ludovioo  Monaldeeohi,  without  mixing  in 
this  authentio  narrative  the  more  recent  fables  of  Sannuooio  Delbene. 
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coronation  ®aPit°l,  by  his  friend  and  patron  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the 
jtHome,  republic.  Twelve  patrician  youths  were  arrayed  in  scarlet ;  six 
Aprua  '  representatives  of  the  most  illustrious  families,  in  green  robes, 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  accompanied  the  procession ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the  senator,  count  of  Anguillara, 
a  kinsman  of  the  Colonna,  assumed  his  throne ;  and,  at  the  voice 
of  an  herald,  Petrarch  arose.  After  discoursing  on  a  text  of 
Virgil,14  and  thrice  repeating  his  vows  for  the  prosperity  of 
Borne,  he  knelt  before  the  throne,  and  received  from  the  senator 
a  laurel  crown,  with  a  more  precious  declaration,  “  This  is  the 
reward  of  merit”.  The  people  shouted,  “Long  life  to  the 
Capitol  and  the  poet  t  ”  A  sonnet  in  praise  of  Borne  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  effumon  of  genius  and  gratitude ;  and,  after  the 
whole  procession  had  visited  the  Vatican,  the  profane  wreath 
was  suspended  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  act  or 
diploma u  which  was  presented  to  Petrarch,  the  title  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  poet-laureat  are  revived  in  the  Capitol,  after  the 
lapse  of  thirteen  hundred  years ;  and  he  receives  the  perpetual 
privilege  of  wearing,  at  bis  choice,  a  crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or 
myrtle,  of  Mumming  the  poetic  habit,  and  of  teaching,  disputing, 
interpreting,  and  composing  in  all  places  whatsoever  and  on  all 
subjects  of  literature.  The  grant  was  ratified  by  the  authority 
of  the  senate  and  people ;  and  the  character  of  citizen  was  the 
recompense  of  his  affection  for  the  Roman  name.  They  did 
him  honour,  but  they  did  him  justice.  In  the  familiar  society 
of  Cicero  and  Livy,  he  had  imbibed  the  ideas  of  an  ancient 
patriot ;  and  his  ardent  fancy  kindled  every  idea  to  a  sentiment 
and  every  sentiment  to  a  passion.  The  aspect  of  the  seven 
hills  and  their  majestic  ruins  confirmed  these  lively  impressions ; 
and  he  loved  a  country  by  whose  liberal  spirit  he  had  been 
crowned  and  adopted.  The  poverty  and  debasement  of  Borne 
excited  the  indignation  and  pity  of  her  grateful  son :  he  dis¬ 
sembled  the  faults  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  applauded  with  partial 
fondness  the  last  of  their  heroes  and  matrons ;  and  in  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  past,  in  the  hope  of  the  future,  was  pleased 

14  [Bed  me  Fnowl  deserta  per  ardna  delate 

Baptat  amor. 

Georgias  8,  391. 

This  address  has  been  pnblished  by  Attlilo  Hortis  in  Soritti  inediti  di  Fr.  Petrama, 
1874,  p.  811  *32.] 

u  The  original  aot  is  printed  among  the  Pteoes  Jnstifloativee  in  the  Mdmoiree 
a  or  Pdtrarqne,  tom.  lii.  p.  60-58. 
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to  forget  the  miseries  of  the  present  time.  Rome  was  still  the 
lawful  mistress  of  the  world ;  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  her 
bishop  and  general,  had  abdicated  their  station  by  an  inglorious 
retreat  to  the  Rh6ne  and  the  Danube ;  but,  if  she  could  resume 
her  virtue,  the  republic  might  again  vindicate  her  liberty  and 
dominion.  Amidst  the  indulgence  of  enthusiasm  and  elo¬ 
quence, M  Petrarch,  Italy,  and  Europe  were  astonished  by  a 
revolution  which  realised,  for  a  moment,  his  most  splendid 
visions.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tribune,  Rienzi,  will  occupy 
the  following  pages.17  The  subject  iB  interesting,  the  materials 
are  rich,  and  the  glance  of  a  patriot-bard  18  will  sometimes  vivify 
the  copious  but  simple  narrative  of  the  Florentine,19  and  more 
especially  of  the  Roman,90  historian. 

In  a  quarter  of  the  city  which  was  inhabited  only  by  mechanics  Birth.  ^ 
and  Jews,  the  marriage  of  an  innkeeper  and  a  washerwoman  pro-  and  p*w-' 
duced  the  future  deliverer  of  Rome.91  From  such  parents  Nicholas 

16  To  find  the  proofs  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Borne,  I  need  only  request  that  the  £ aSS*1, 
reader  would  open,  by  ohanoe,  either  Petrarch  or  his  French  biographer.  The  latter 

has  described  the  poet’s  first  visit  to  Rome  [a.d.  1337]  (tom.  i.  p.  823-335).  But,  in 
the  place  of  much  idle  rhetoric  and  morality,  Petrarch  might  have  amused  the  present 
and  future  age  with  an  original  acoount  of  the  city  and  his  coronation. 

17  It  has  been  treated  by  the  pen  of  a  Jesuit,  the  P.  du  Ceroeau,  whose  posthu¬ 
mous  work  (Conjuration  de  Nicholas  Gabrini,  dit  de  Rienzi,  Tyran  de  Borne,  en 
1847)  was  published  at  Paris,  1748,  12mo.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  some  facts 
and  documents  in  John  Hocsemlus,  canon  of  Lidge,  a  contemporary  historian 
(Fabrioius,  Bibliot.  Lat.  med.  ASvi,  tom.  iii.  p.  278;  tom.  iv.  p.  85). 

19  The  AbW  de  Bade,  whoso  freely  expatiates  on  the  history  of  the  xivth  oentury, 
might  treat,  as  his  proper  subject,  a  revolution  in  whioh  the  heart  of  Petraroh  was 
so  deeply  engaged  (M6moires,  tom.  ii.  p.  50,  51,  820-417,  notes,  p.  70-76;  tom.  lit 
p.  291-248, 366-375).  Not  an  idea  or  a  fact  in  the  writings  of  Petraroh  has  probably 
escaped  him. 

19  Giovanni  Villani,  1.  xii.  o.  89,  104,  in  Muratori,  Rerum  Italioarum  Scriptores, 
tom.  xiii.  p.  969,  970,  981-983. 

90  In  his  third  volume  of  Italian  Antiquities  (p.  249-548),  Muratori  has  inserted 
the  Fragments  HiBtori®  Roman®  ab  Anno  1327  usque  ad  Annum  1354,  in  the 
original  dialect  of  Borne  or  Naples  in  the  xivth  oentury,  and  a  Latin  version  for  the 
benefit  of  strangers.  It  contains  the  most  particular  and  authentic  life  of  Cola 
(Nicholas)  di  Rienzi,  whioh  had  been  printed  at  Braooiano,  1627,  in  4to,  under  the 
name  of  Tomaso  Fortifioooa,  who  is  only  mentioned  in  this  work  as  having  been 
punished  by  the  tribune  for  forgery.  [This  Life  has  been  edited  by  Zeferino  Be, 

2nd  ed.  1854.]  Human  nature  is  scarcely  capable  of  suoh  sublime  or  stupid  im¬ 
partiality  ;  but  whosoever  is  the  author  of  these  Fragments,  he  wrote  on  the  spot 
and  at  the  time,  and  paints,  without  design  or  art,  the  manners  of  Rome  and  the 
character  of  the  tribune.  [Rienzi 's  letters  have  been  published  by  A.  Gabrielli, 
Bpistolario  di  Cola  di  Rienzo,  1890.  Monographs :  Papenoordt,  Cola  di  Rienzi 
and  seine  Zeit,  1841  (and  French  transl.  by  Bor6,  1845) ;  Rodooanachi,  Cola  di 
Bienzo  :  histoire  de  Borne  de  1842  4  1854,  1888.] 

n  The  first  and  Bplendid  period  of  Rienzi,  his  tribunitian  government,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  xviiith  chapter  of  the  Fragments  (p.  899-479)  which,  in  the  new  divi¬ 
sion,  forms  the  iid  book  of  the  history  in  xxxviii.  smaller  ohaptera  or  sections. 

[The  more  correct  form  of  his  name  is  Rienzo,  from  Lorenzo.  In  Latin  documents 
he  is  oalled  Nicolaus  Laurentii.] 
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[A  D-  IMS. 
Jan.) 


[Becomes 
notary  of 
the  oivio 
camera, 
A’D.  1844] 


Rienzi  Gabrini  could  inherit  neither  dignity  nor  fortune ;  and 
the  gift  of  a  liberal  education,  which  they  painfully  bestowed, 
was  the  cause  of  his  glory  and  untimely  end.  The  study  of 
history  and  eloquence,  the  writings  of  Cioero,  Seneca,  Livy, 
Caesar,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  elevated  above  his  equals  and 
contemporaries  the  genius  of  the  young  plebeian ;  he  perused 
with  indefatigable  diligence  the  manuscripts  and  marbles  of 
antiquity ;  loved  to  dispense  his  knowledge  in  familiar  language ; 
and  was  often  provoked  to  exclaim,  “Where  are  now  these 
Romans  ?  their  virtue,  their  justice,  their  power  ?  why  was  I 
not  born  in  those  happy  times  ?  ”  a  When  the  republic  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  throne  of  Avignon  an  embassy  of  the  three 
orders,  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Rienzi  recommended  him 
to  a  place  among  the  thirteen  deputies  of  the  commons.  The 
orator  had  the  honour  of  haranguing  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  with  Petrarch,  a  congenial 
mind ;  but  his  aspiring  hopes  were  chilled  by  disgrace  and 
poverty  ;  and  the  patriot  was  reduced  to  a  single  garment  and 
the  charity  of  the  hospital.  From  this  misery  he  was  relieved 
by  the  sense  of  merit  or  the  smile  of  favour  ;  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  apostolic  notary  afforded  him  a  daily 83  stipend  of  five 
gold  florins,  a  more  honourable  and  extensive  connection,  and 
the  right  of  contrasting,  both  in  words  and  actions,  his  own 
integrity  with  the  vices  of  the  state.  The  eloquence  of  Rienzi 
was  prompt  and  persuasive  ;  the  multitude  is  always  prone  to 
envy  and  censure :  he  was  stimulated  by  the  loss  of  a  brother 
and  the  impunity  of  the  assassins ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  excuse 
or  exaggerate  the  public  calamities.  The  blessingB  of  peace 
and  justice,  for  which  civil  society  has  been  instituted,  were 
banished  from  Rome :  the  jealous  citizens,  who  might  have 
endured  every  personal  or  pecuniary  injury,  were  most  deeply 

"  The  leader  may  be  pleased  with  a  speoimen  of  the  original  idiom :  Pd  da  aoa 
jnventtttine  nntrioato  di  latte  de  eloqnentia,  bono  gramatioo,  megliore  rettuorioo, 
autorista  bravo.  Deh  como  et  quanto  era  velooe  leitore  I  moito  nsava  Tito  Iiivio, 
Seneca,  et  Tnllio,  et  Balerio  Massimo,  moito  li  dilettava  le  magnifioentie  di  Julio 
Oeeare  racoontare.  Tutta  la  die  se  speonlava  negl’  intagli  di  marmo  leqoali  iaoeio 
intomo  Roma.  Non  era  altri  ohe  esso,  ohe  sapesse  lejere  li  antiohi  pataffli.  Totte 
serittnre  anti  ohe  vulgarizzava ;  qnesse  Sure  di  marmo  jostamente  interprets  va.  Oh 
oome  spesso  diceva,  “  Dove  snono  qnelli  bnoni  Romani  ?  dove  ene  loro  somma  jna- 
titia  1  poteramme  trovare  in  tempo  ohe  quessi  flnrisDO  1 " 

11  [Monthly,  not  daily.  See  Cola’s  petition  for  the  offioe,  which  was  granted  to 
him  by  the  Pope.  See  Oregorovins,  vi.  p.  381,  note.] 
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wounded  in  the  dishonour  of  their  wives  and  daughters  they 
were  equally  oppressed  by  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles  and  the 
corruption  of  the  magistrates ;  and  the  abuse  of  arms  or  of  laws 
was  the  only  circumstance  that  distinguished  the  lions  from  the 
dogs  and  serpents  of  the  Capitol.  These  allegorical  emblems 
were  variously  repeated  in  the  pictures  which  Rienzi  exhibited 
in  the  streets  and  churches;  and,  while  the  spectators  gazed 
with  curious  wonder,  the  bold  and  ready  orator  unfolded  the 
meaning,  applied  the  satire,  inflamed  their  passions,  and 
announced  a  distant  hope  of  comfort  and  deliverance.  The 
privileges  of  Rome,  her  eternal  sovereignty  over  her  princes 
and  provinces,  was  the  theme  of  his  public  and  private  discourse ; 
and  a  monument  of  servitude  became  in  his  hands  a  title  and 
incentive  of  liberty.  The  decree  of  the  senate,  which  granted 
the  most  ample  prerogatives  to  the  emperor  Vespasian,  had  been 
inscribed  on  a  copper-plate  still  extant  in  the  choir  of  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran.26  A  numerous  assembly  of  nobles  and 
plebeians  was  invited  to  this  political  lecture,  and  a  convenient 
theatre  was  erected  for  their  reception.  The  notary  appeared 
in  a  magnificent  and  mysterious  habit,  explained  the  inscription 
by  a  version  and  commentary,28  and  descanted  with  eloquence 
and  zeal  on  the  ancient  glories  of  the  senate  and  people,  from 
whom  all  legal  authority  was  derived.  The  supine  ignorance  of 
the  nobles  was  incapable  of  discerning  the  serious  tendency  of 
such  representations  :  they  might  sometimes  chastise  with  words 
and  blows  the  plebeian  reformer ;  but  he  was  often  suffered  in 


*<  Petrarch  compares  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  with  the  easy  temper  of  the 
husbands  of  Avignon  (M6moires,  tom.  i.  p.  830). 

•The  fragments  of  the  Lex  Regia  may  be  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Grater, 
tom.  i.  p.  242,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Tacitus  of  Ernesti,  with  some  learned  notes  of 
the  editor,  tom.  ii.  [See  C.  I.  L.  vi.  930.  Cp.  above,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  n.  19.  MCola 
had  disoovered  this  bronze  tablet  in  the  Lateran,  where  it  had  been  employed  in 
the  construction  of  an  altar  in  the  time  of  Bonifaoe  VIII.  The  inscription  had  then 
been  turned  inwards,  but  it  was  restored  to  light  either  by  the  fall  of  the  church  in 
oonsequenoe  of  the  fire  or  in  process  of  rebuilding.  The  use  to  which  Cola  turned 
this  monument  of  imperial  despotism  was  singular  and  ingenious.  He  caused  the 
tablet  to  be  built  into  the  wall  behind  the  ohoir  of  the  Lateran,  and  round  it  had  the 
Senate  painted  in  the  aot  of  conferring  the  imperial  authority  on  VeBpasian.”] 

*  I  cannot  overlook  a  stupendous  and  laughable  hlunder  of  Rienzi.  The  Lex 
Regia  empowers  Vespasian  to  enlarge  the  Pom  cerium,  a  word  familiar  to  every 
antiquary.  It  was  not  so  to  the  tribune;  he  confounds  it  with  pomrtrium,  an 
orchard,  translates  lo  Jardino  de  Roma  cioene  Italia,  and  is  oopied  by  the  leas  ex¬ 
cusable  ignorance  of  the  Latin  translator  (p.  406)  and  the  French  historian  (p.  83). 
Even  the  learning  of  Muratori  has  slumbered  over  the  passage.  [Gregorovius  com¬ 
pares  Dante’s  (Purgatorio,  vi.  106)  oh&  LI  giardin  dell*  Imperio  sia  deeerto.] 
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the  Colonna  palace  to  amuse  the  company  with  his  threats  and 
predictions ;  and  the  modem  Bratus17  was  concealed  under  the 
mask  of  folly  and  the  character  of  a  buffoon.  While  they 
indulged  their  contempt,  the  restoration  of  the  good  estate,  his 
favourite  expression,  was  entertained  among  the  people  as  a 
desirable,  a  possible,  and  at  length  as  an  approaching,  event; 
and,  while  all  had  the  disposition  to  applaud,  some  had  the 
courage  to  assist,  their  promised  deliverer. 

He  m-  A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  summons,  affixed  on  the  church-door 

govern-  8  of  St.  Qeorge,  was  the  first  public  evidence  of  his  designs ;  a 

Borne,  a  J>.  nocturnal  assembly  of  an  hundred  oitizens  on  Mount  Aventine, 

1847  May  * 

90; '  the  first  step  to  their  execution.  After  an  oath  of  secrecy  and 
aid,  he  represented  to  the  conspirators  the  importance  and  facility 
of  their  enterprise ;  that  the  nobles,  without  union  or  resources, 
were  strong  only  in  the  fear  of  their  imaginary  strength ;  that 
all  power,  as  well  as  right,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  that 
the  revenues  of  the  apostolical  chamber  might  relieve  the  public 
distress ;  and  that  the  pope  himself  would  approve  their  victory 
over  the  common  enemies  of  government  and  freedom.  After 
securing  a  faithful  band  to  protect  his  first  declaration,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  through  the  city,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  day  all  persons  should  assemble  with¬ 
out  arms  before  the  church  of  St.  Angelo,  to  provide  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  good  estate.  The  whole  night  was 
employed  in  the  celebration  of  thirty  masses  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  in  the  morning,  Bienzi,  bare-headed,  but  in  complete  armour, 
issued  from  the  church,  encompassed  by  the  hundred  conspira¬ 
tors.  The  pope’s  vicar,  the  simple  bishop  of  Orvieto,  who  had 
been  persuaded  to  sustain  a  part  in  this  singular  ceremony, 
marched  on  his  right  hand ;  and  three  great  standards  wen 
borne  aloft  as  the  emblems  of  their  design.  In  the  first,  the 
banner  of  liberty,  Borne  was  seated  on  two  lions,  with  a  palm  in 
one  hand  and  a  globe  in  the  other ;  St.  Paul,  with  a  drawn 
sword,  was  delineated  in  the  banner  of  justice ;  and  in  the  third, 
St.  Peter  held  the  keys  of  concord  and  peace.  Bienzi  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  presence  and  applause  of  an  innumerable  crowd, 
who  understood  little  and  hoped  much;  and  the  procession 

*  Priori  (Undo)  tamen  similior,  juvenis  n torque,  longe  ingenio  qnam  eoja* 
Bimalfttionem  indaerat,  ut  Bub  hoc  obtentu  liberator  ill©  P.  B.  aperiretur  tompore 
buo  .  .  .  ille  regibus,  hio  tyrannia  oontempfos  (Opp.  p.  686). 
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slowly  rolled  forwards  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the 
Capitol.  His  triumph  was  disturbed  by  some  secret  emotion, 
which  he  laboured  to  suppress :  he  ascended  without  opposition, 
and  with  seeming  confidence,  the  citadel  of  the  republic; 
harangued  the  people  from  the  balcony ;  and  received  the  most 
flattering  confirmation  of  his  acts  and  laws.  The  nobles,  as  if 
destitute  of  arms  and  counsels,  beheld  in  silent  consternation 
this  strange  revolution ;  and  the  moment  had  been  prudently 
chosen,  when  the  most  formidable,  Stephen  Colonna,  was  absent 
from  the  city.  On  the  first  rumour  he  returned  to  his  palace, 
affected  to  despise  this  plebeian  tumult,  and  declared  to  the 
messenger  of  Eienzi  that  at  his  leisure  he  would  cast  the  mad¬ 
man  from  the  windows  of  the  Capitol.  The  great  bell  instantly 
rang  an  alarm,  and  so  rapid  was  the  tide,  so  urgent  was  the 
danger,  that  Colonna  escaped  with  precipitation  to  the  suburb 
of  St.  Laurence ;  from  thence,  after  a  moment’s  refreshment, 
he  continued  the  same  speedy  career ^  till  he  reached  in  safety 
his  castle  of  Palestrina,  lamenting  his  own  imprudence,  which 
had  not  trampled  the  spark  of  this  mighty  conflagration.  A 
general  and  peremptory  order  was  issued  from  the  Capitol  to 
all  the  nobles,  that  they  should  peaceably  retire  to  their  estates : 
they  obeyed ;  and  their  departure  secured  the  tranquillity  of 
the  free  and  obedient  citizens  of  Borne. 

But  such  voluntary  obedience  evaporates  with  the  first  trans-  with  the 
ports  of  zeal ;  and  Bienzi  felt  the  importance  of  justifying  his  omleot 
usurpation  by  a  regular  form  and  a  legal  title.  At  his  own  choice,  nna 
the  Boman  people  would  have  displayed  their  attachment  and 
authority,  by  lavishing  on  his  head  the  names  of  senator  or  con¬ 
sul,  of  king  or  emperor:  he  preferred  the  ancient  and  modest 
appellation  of  tribune ; 28  the  protection  of  the  commons  was  the 
essence  of  that  sacred  office ;  and  they  were  ignorant  that' it  had 
never  been  invested  with  any  share  in  the  legislative  or  executive 
powers  of  the  republic.  In  this  character,  and  with  the  consent  taw.  of  the 

“  •**  food  ofltftte 

of  the  Romans,  the  tribune  enacted  the  most  salutary  lawB  for 
the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  good  estate.  By  the  first 
he  fulfils  the  wish  of  honesty  and  inexperience,  that  no  civil  suit 
should  be  protracted  beyond  the  term  of  fifteen  days.  The  danger 
of  frequent  perjury  might  justify  the  pronouncing  against  a  fqlse 

58  [This  was  his  Btyle  :  Nicholans,  Severus  ot  Clemens,  Libertaiis  Pacis  Jnsti- 
tieqne  Tri bunas,  etsaore  Romane  Reipublice  Liberator.  (Gregoroyias,  vi.  249).] 
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accuser  the  same  penalty  which  his  evidence  would  have  inflicted ; 
the  disorders  of  the  times  might  compel  the  legislator  to  punish 
every  homicide  with  death  and  every  injury  with  equal  retaliation. 
But  the  execution  of  justice  was  hopeless  till  he  had  previously 
abolished  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  It  was  formally  provided 
that  none,  except  the  supreme  magistrate,  should  possess  or  com¬ 
mand  the  gates,  bridges,  or  towers,  of  the  state ;  that  no  private 
garrisons  should  be  introduced  into  the  towns  or  castles  of  the 
Roman  territory ;  that  none  should  bear  arms  or  presume  to 
fortify  their  houses  in  the  city  or  country  ;  that  the  barons  should 
be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  highways  and  the  free  passage 
of  provisions ;  and  that  the  protection  of  malefactors  and  robbers 
should  be  expiated  by  a  fine  of  a  thousand  marks  of  silver.  But 
these  regulations  would  have  been  impotent  and  nugatory,  had 
not  the  licentious  nobles  been  awed  by  the  sword  of  the  civil 
power.  A  sudden  alarm  from  the  bell  of  the  Capitol  could  still 
summon  to  the  standard  above  twenty  thousand  volunteers ;  the 
support  of  the  tribune  and  the  laws  required  a  more  regular  and 
permanent  force.  In  each  harbour  of  the  coast,  a  vessel  was 
stationed  for  the  assurance  of  commerce ;  a  standing  militia  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  horse  and  thirteen  hundred  foot  was 
levied,  clothed,  and  paid  in  the  thirteen  quarters  of  the  city ; 
and  the  spirit  of  a  commonwealth  may  be  traced  in  the  grateful 
allowance  of  one  hundred  florins,  or  pounds,  to  the  heirs  of  every 
soldier  who  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country.  For  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  defence,  for  the  establishment  of  gran¬ 
aries,  for  the  relief  of  widows,  orphans  and  indigent  convents, 
Bienzi  applied  without  fear  of  sacrilege,  the  revenues  of  the 
apostolic  chamber ;  the  three  branches  of  hearth-money,  the 
salt-duty,  and  the  customs,  were  each  of  the  annual  produce  of 
one  hundred  thousand  florins ;  *®  and  scandalous  were  the  abuses 
if  in  four  or  five  months  the  amount  of  the  salt-duty  oould  be 
trebled  by  his  judicious  economy.  After  thus  restoring  the 
forces  and  finances  of  the  republic,  the  tribune  recalled  the 
nobles  from  their  solitary  independence ;  required  their  personal 

99  In  one  Ms.  I  read  (1.  ii.  o.  4,  p.  409)  perfnmante  qnatro  solli ,  in  another  qoatro 
florini :  an  important  variety,  since  the  florin  was  worth  ten  Roman  Molidi  (Mora- 
tori,  dissert,  xxviii.).  The  former  reading  would  give  ub  a  population  of  25,000, 
the  latter  of  250,000  families ;  and  I  much  fear  that  the  former  is  more  consistent 
with  the  deoay  of  Rome  and  her  territory.  [The  population  was  probably  not  more 
than  50,000  in  all,  at  this  period.  Op.  Gregorovius,  vi.  152  note.  The  hearth  tax 
( focaticwn )  is  said  to  have  been  26  denari  (ib.  256).] 
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appearance  in  the  Capitol ;  and  imposed  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  new  government  and  of  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  good 
estate.  Apprehensive  for  their  safety,  but  still  more  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  the  danger  of  a  refusal,  the  princes  and  barons  returned  to 
their  houses  at  Borne,  in  the  garb  of  simple  and  peaceful  citizens ; 
the  Colonna  and  Ursini,  the  Savelli  and  Frangipani,  were  con¬ 
founded  before  the  tribunal  of  a  plebeian,  of  the  vile  buffoon 
whom  they  had  so  often  derided,  and  their  disgrace  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  indignation  which  they  vainly  struggled  to  disguise. 

The  same  oath  was  successively  pronounced  by  the  several  orders 
of  society,  the  clergy  and  gentlemen,  the  judges  and  notaries, 
the  merchants  and  artisans,  and  the  gradual  descent  was  marked 
by  the  increase  of  sincerity  and  zeal.  They  swore  to  live  and 
die  with  the  republic  and  the  church,  whose  interest  was  art¬ 
fully  united  by  the  nominal  association  of  the  bishop  of  Orvieto, 
the  pope’s  vicar,  to  the  office  of  tribune.  It  was  the  boast  of 
Rienzi  that  he  had  delivered  the  throne  and  patrimony  of  St. 

Peter  from  a  rebellious  aristocracy;  and  Clement  the  Sixth, 
who  rejoiced  in  its  fall,  affected  to  believe  the  professions,  to 
applaud  the  merits,  and  to  confirm  the  title,  of  his  trusty 
servant.  The  speech,  perhaps  the  mind,  of  the  tribune  was 
inspired  with  a  lively  regard  for  the  purity  of  the  faith :  he 
insinuated  his  claim  to  a  supernatural  mission  from  the  Holy 
Ghost;  enforced  by  an  heavy  forfeiture  the  annual  duty  of 
confession  and  communion ;  and  strictly  guarded  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  welfare  of  his  faithful  people.*0 

Never,  perhaps,  has  the  energy  and  effect  of  a  single  mind  Freedom 
been  more  remarkably  felt  than  in  the  sudden,  though  transient,  peri&of 
reformation  of  Borne  by  the  tribune  Rienzi.  A  den  of  robbers  repnbilc“ 
was  converted  to  the  discipline  of  a  camp  or  convent :  patient 
to  hear,  swift  to  redress,  inexorable  to  punish,  his  tribunal  was 
always  accessible  to  the  poor  and  stranger ;  nor  could  birth  or 
dignity  or  the  immunities  of  the  church  protect  the  offender  or 
his  accomplices.  The  privileged  houses,  the  private  sanctuaries 
in  Borne,  on  which  no  officer  of  justice  would  presume  to  tres¬ 
pass,  were  abolished ;  and  he  applied  the  timber  and  iron  of 
their  barricades  in  the  fortifications  of  the  Capitol.  The  vener- 

"  Hooaemius,  p.  898,  a  pud  dn  Oeroeao,  Hist,  de  Rienzi,  p.  194.  The  fifteen 
tribnnicUn  laws  may  be  found  in  the  Roman  historian  (whom  for  brevity  I  shall 
name)  Fortifioooa,  L  ii.  o.  4. 
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able  father  of  the  Colonna  was  exposed  in  his  own  palace  to  the 
double  shame  of  being  desirous,  and  of  being  unable,  to  protect 
a  criminal.  A  mule,  with  a  jar  of  oil,  had  been  stolen  near 
Capranica ;  and  the  lord  of  the  Ursini  family  was  condemned 
to  restore  the  damage,  and  to  discharge  a  fine  of  four  hundred 
florins  for  his  negligence  in  guarding  the  highways.  Nor  were 
the  persons  of  the  barons  more  inviolate  than  their  lands  or 
houses ;  and,  either  from  accident  or  design,  the  same  impartial 
rigour  was  exercised  against  the  heads  of  the  adverse  factions. 
Peter  Agapet  Colonna,  who  had  himself  been  senator  of  Borne, 
was  arrested  in  the  street  for  injury  or  debt ;  and  justice  was 
appeased  by  the  tardy  execution  of  Martin  Ursini,  who,  among 
his  various  acts  of  violence  and  rapine,  had  pillaged  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  vessel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.11  His  name,  the 
purple  of  two  cardinals,  his  uncles,  a  recent  marriage,  and  a 
mortal  disease,  were  disregarded  by  the  inflexible  tribune,  who 
had  chosen  his  victim.  The  public  officers  dragged  him  from 
his  palace  and  nuptial  bed :  his  trial  was  short  and  satisfactory ; 
the  bell  of  the  Capitol  convened  the  people;  stript  of  his 
mantle,  on  his  knees,  with  hiB  hands  bound  behind  his  back, 
he  heard  the  sentence  of  death ;  and,  after  a  brief  confession, 
Ursini  was  led  away  to  the  gallows.  After  such  an  example, 
none  who  were  conscious  of  guilt  could  hope  for  impunity,  and 
the  flight  of  the  wioked,  the  licentious,  and  the  idle  soon 
purified  the  city  and  territory  of  Borne.  In  this  time  (says  the 
historian)  the  woods  began  to  rejoice  that  they  were  no  longer 
infested  with  robbers ;  the  oxen  began  to  plough ;  the  pilgrims 
visited  the  sanctuaries ;  the  roads  and  inns  were  replenished 
with  travellers ;  trade,  plenty,  and  good  faith  were  restored  in 
the  markets ;  and  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  exposed  without 
danger  in  the  midst  of  the  highway.  As  soon  as  the  life  and 
property  of  the  subject  are  Becure,  the  labours  and  rewards  of 

*  Portifloooa,  L  iL  c.  11.  From  the  account  of  this  shipwreck  we  learn  some 
circumstances  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  age.  1.  The  ship  was  built  and 
freighted  at  Naples  for  the  ports  of  Marseilles  and  Avignon.  2.  The  sailors  were 
of  Naples  and  the  Isle  of  Oenaria,  less  skilful  than  those  of  Sicily  and  Genoa. 
8.  The  navigation  from  Marseilles  was  a  coasting  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  where  they  took  shelter  in  a  storm,  but,  instead  of  finding  the  current, 
unfortunately  ran  on  a  Bhoal;  the  vessel  was  stranded,  the  mariners  escaped. 
4.  The  cargo,  which  was  pillaged,  consisted  of  the  revenue  of  Provenoe  for  the 
royal  treasury,  many  bags  of  pepper  and  oinnamon,  and  bales  of  French  doth, 
to  the  value  of  20,000  florins:  a  rich  prize. 
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industry  spontaneously  revive :  Rome  was  still  the  metropolis 
of  the  Christian  world;  and  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the 
tribune  were  diffused  in  every  country  by  the  strangers  who 
had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  government. 

The  deliverance  of  his  country  inspired  Rienzi  with  a  vast,  The 
and  perhaps  visionary,  idea  of  uniting  Italy  in  a  great  federative  Bi**t<xUn 
republic,  of  which  Rome  should  be  the  ancient  and  lawful  head,  naea’oi « 
and  the  free  cities  and  princes  the  members  and  associates.  t£>nfoferv 
His  pen  was  not  less  eloquent  than  his  tongue;  and  his™*3 
numerous  epistles  were  delivered  to  swift  and  trusty  messengers. 

On  foot,  with  a  white  wand  in  their  hand,  they  traversed  the 
forests  and  mountains ;  enjoyed,  in  the  most  hostile  states,  the 
sacred  security  of  ambassadors ;  and  reported,  in  the  style  of 
flattery  or  truth,  that  the  highways  along  their  passage  were 
lined  with  kneeling  multitudes,  who  implored  Heaven  for  the 
success  of  their  undertaking.  Could  passion  have  listened  to 
reason,  could  private  interest  have  yielded  to  the  public  welfare, 
the  supreme  tribunal  and  confederate  union  of  the  Italian  re¬ 
public  might  have  healed  their  intestine  discord  and  closed  the 
Alps  against  the  barbarians  of  the  North.32  But  the  propitious 
season  had  elapsed ;  and,  if  Venice,  Florence,  Sienna,  Perugia, 
and  many  inferior  cities  offered  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the 
good  estate,  the  tyrants  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  must 
despise,  or  hate,  the  plebeian  author  of  a  free  constitution. 

From  them,  however,  and  from  every  part  of  Italy,  the  tribune 
received  the  most  friendly  and  respectful  answers  ;  they  were 
followed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  princes  and  republics  ;  and 
in  this  foreign  conflux,  on  all  the  occasions  of  pleasure  or 
business,  the  low-born  notary  could  assume  the  familiar  or 
majestic  courtesy  of  a  sovereign.33  The  most  glorious  circum- 

31  [It  is  strange  that  Gibbon  should  have  made  no  mention  of  Dante’s  work  De 
Monarohia,  whioh,  though  it  expressed  the  Ghibelline  ideal  and  looked  for  salva¬ 
tion  to  Germany,  was  nevertheless  animated  with  the  same  idea  whioh  inspired 
Rienzi,  in  so  far  as  it  reoognised  that  the  rule  of  the  world  belonged  to  Borne. 

The  De  Monarohia  is  an  important  indication  of  the  mediaeval  ideals  whioh  moved 
Italians  in  the  fourteenth  oentury,  and  the  reaction  against  the  Popes.  Bryoe 
gives  an  account  of  his  argument  in  his  Holy  Roman  Empire,  p.  276  sqq.  (new  ed. 

1904).  As  the  work  appeared  after  the  Italian  expedition  of  Henry  VII. — the  last 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Empire  in  Italy — Bryce  describes  the  book  as  u  an 
epitaph  instead  of  a  prophecy  ”.  See  also  the  observations  of  Gregorovius,  vi.  p. 

19-24.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  how  men  like  Petrarch  looked  for  the  regeneration  of 
Italy  to  the  degenerate  rabble  of  Rome.] 

33  It  was  thus  that  Oliver  Cromwell’s  old  acquaintance,  who  remembered  his 
vulgar  and  ungracious  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons,  were  astonished  at 
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and  cele¬ 
brated  by 
Petrarch 


His  vioes 
and  follies 


stance  of  his  reign  was  an  appeal  to  his  justice  from  Lewis 
king  of  Hungary,  who  complained  that  his  brother,  and  her 
husband,  had  been  perfidiously  strangled  by  Jane  queen  of 
Naples : M  her  guilt  or  innocence  was  pleaded  in  a  solemn  trial 
at  Borne ;  but,  after  hearing  the  advocates,**  the  tribune  ad¬ 
journed  this  weighty  and  invidious  cause,  which  was  soon 
determined  by  the  sword  of  the  Hungarian.  Beyond  the 
Alps,  more  especially  at  Avignon,  the  revolution  was  the  theme 
of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  applause.  Petrarch  had  been  the 
private  friend,  perhaps  the  secret  counsellor,  of  Biensd:  his 
writings  breathe  the  most  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism  and  joy ; 
and  all  respect  for  the  pope,  all  gratitude  for  the  Colonna,  was 
lost  in  the  superior  duties  of  a  Boman  citizen.  The  poet- 
laureat  of  the  Capitol  maintains  the  act,  applauds  the  hero,  and 
mingles  with  some  apprehension  and  advice  the  most  lofty  hopes 
of  the  permanent  and  rising  greatness  of  the  republic.*® 

While  Petrarch  indulged  these  prophetic  visions,  the  Boman 
hero  was  fast  declining  from  the  meridian  of  fame  and  power ; 
and  the  people,  who  had  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the 
ascending  meteor,  began  to  mark  the  irregularity  of  its  course 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  light  and  obscurity.  More  eloquent 
than  judicious,  more  enterprising  than  resolute,  the  faculties 
of  Bienzi  were  not  balanced  by  cool  and  commanding  reason  ; 
he  magnified  in  a  tenfold  proportion  the  objects  of  hope  and 
fear;  and  prudence,  which  could  not  have  erected,  did  not 
presume  to  fortify,  his  throne.  In  the  blaze  of  prosperity, 
his  virtues  were  insensibly  tinctured  with  the  adjacent  vices  : 
justice  with  cruelty,  liberality  with  profusion,  and  the  desire 
of  fame  with  puerile  and  ostentatious  vanity.  He  might  have 

the  ease  and  majesty  of  the  Protector  on  his  throne  (see  Harris’s  Life  of  Cromwell, 
p.  27-34,  from  Clarendon,  Warwick,  Whitelooke,  Waller,  Ac.).  The  oonacion stums 
of  merit  and  power  will  sometimes  elevate  the  manners  to  the  station. 

84  See  the  causes,  circumstances,  and  effects  of  the  death  of  Andrew,  in  Giannone 
(tom.  iii.  1.  xxiii.  p.  220-229),  and  the  Life  of  Petrarch  (M&noiree,  tom.  ii.  p.  14&-148, 
245-250,  375-379,  notes,  p.  21-87).  The  AbM  de  Bade  i oishsa  to  extenuate  bee 
guilt. 

39  The  advocate  who  pleaded  against  Jane  oould  add  nothing  to  the  logical  forte 
and  brevity  of  his  master's  epistle.  Johanna  l  inordinate  vita  praoedens,  retentao 
potestatiB  in  regno,  negleata  vindiota,  vir  alter  snsoeptus,  et  excuse tio  subsequent, 
necis  viri  tni  te  pro  bant  fnisse  partioipem  et  oonsortem.  Jane  of  Naples  and  Mary 
of  Sootland  have  a  singular  conformity. 

36  See  the  Epistola  Hortatoria  de  Capessendt  Republic!,  from  Petrarch  to 
Nicholas  Rienzi  (Opp.  p.  535-540),  and  the  fifth  eclogue  or  pastoral,  a  perpetual 
and  obscure  allegory. 
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learned  that  the  ancient  tribunes,  so  strong  and  sacred  in  the 
public  opinion,  were  not  distinguished  in  style,  habit,  or  ap¬ 
pearance,  from  an  ordinary  plebeian ; 37  and  that,  as  often  as 
they  visited  the  city  on  foot,  a  single  viator,  or  beadle,  attended 
the  exercise  of  their  office.  The  Gracchi  would  have  frowned 
or  smiled,  could  they  have  read  the  sonorous  titles  and  epithets 
of  their  successor,  “ Nicholas,  severe  and  merciful;  de¬ 
liverer  OF  ROME  ;  DEFENDER  OF  ITALY  J  38  FRIEND  OF  MANKIND, 
AND  OF  LIBERTY,  PEACE,  AND  JUSTICE;  TRIBUNE  AUGUST  ”  :  his 
theatrical  pageants  had  prepared  the  revolution;  but  Bienzi 
abused,  in  luxury  and  pride,  the  political  maxim  of  speaking  to 
the  eyes  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  the  multitude.  From 
nature  he  had  received  the  gift  of  an  handsome  person,39  till  it 
was  swelled  and  disfigured  by  intemperance  ;  and  his  propensity 
to  laughter  was  corrected  in  the  magistrate  by  the  affectation  of 
gravity  and  sternness.  He  was  clothed,  at  least  on  public  occa¬ 
sions,  in  a  parti-coloured  robe  of  velvet  or  satin,  lined  with  fur 
and  embroidered  with  gold ;  the  rod  of  justice  which  he  carried 
in  his  hand  was  a  sceptre  of  polished  steel,  crowned  with  a  globe 
and  cross  of  gold,  and  enclosing  a  small  fragment  of  the  true 
and  holy  wood.  In  his  civil  and  religious  processions  through 
the  city,  he  rode  on  a  white  steed,  the  symbol  of  royalty  ;  the 
great  banner  of  the  republic,  a  sun  with  a  circle  of  stars,  a  dove 
with  an  olive-branch,  was  displayed  over  his  head  ;  a  shower  of 
gold  and  silver  was  scattered  among  the  populace ;  fifty  guards 
with  halberds  encompassed  his  person ;  a  troop  of  horse  pre¬ 
ceded  his  march ;  and  their  tymbals  and  trumpets  were  of  massy 
silver. 

”In  his  Roman  questions  Plntarob  (Opusoul.  tom.  i.  p.  605,  606,  edit.  Grew. 
Hen.  Steph.)  states,  on  the  most  constitutional  principles,-  the  simple  greatness  of 
the  tribunes,  who  were  not  properly  magistrates,  but  a  oheok  on  magistracy.  It 
was  their  dnty  and  interest  ipoiovvSeu  a^fian  «cal  trrokp  kqX  tuUrp  tom  4wtrtryxJanwrt 
rw  wokrriy  .  .  .  xarawartTirtiu  8c?  (a  saying  Of  0.  Curio)  «al  pi/  atprbr  tlvtu  rf 
Siipdpxou  t'b «  .  .  .  8<rq»  81  pakkov  itt rttjrtmvrai  rf  <r<ipart,  rocro6rtf>  pakkov  atffcrcu  rp 
Suvipti,  <fto.  Rienzi,  and  Petraroh  himself,  were  inoapable  perhaps  of  reading  a 
Greek  philosopher ;  but  they  might  have  imbibed  the  same  modest  dootrines  from 
their  favourite  Latins,  Livy  and  Valerius  Maximus. 

MI  could  not  express  in  English  the  forcible  though  barbarous  title  of  Zelator 
Italics,  which  Rienzi  assumed. 

"  Era  bell’  homo  (1.  ii.  o.  1,  p.  869).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  riso  saroaBtioo 
of  the  Bracoiano  edition  is  wanting  in  the  Roman  Ms.  from  which  Muratori  has 
given  the  text.  In  his  seoond  reign,  when  he  is  painted  almost  as  a  monster,  Rienzi 
uavea  ana  ventresca  tonna  triqnfale,  a  roodo  de  pno  Abbate  Asiano,  or  Asinino  (1. 
iii.  c.  18,  p.  668). 
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Ttapomp  The  ambition  of  the  honours  of  chivalry 40  betrayed  the  mean- 
hood1  a  d  ness  bi^h  and  degraded  the  importance  of  his  office  ;  and 

'  the  eqnestrian  tribune  was  not  less  odious  to  the  nobles  whom 
he  adopted  than  to  the  plebeians  whom  he  deserted.  All  that 
yet  remained  of  treasure  or  luxury  or  art  was  exhausted  on  that 
solemn  day.  Bienzi  led  the  procession  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Lateran ;  the  tediousness  of  the  way  was  relieved  with  decora¬ 
tions  and  games ;  the  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military  orders 
marched  under  their  various  banners ;  the  Roman  ladies  attended 
his  wife ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Italy  might  loudly  applaud,  or 
secretly  deride,  the  novelty  of  the  pomp.  In  the  evening,  when 
they  had  reached  the  church  and  palace  of  Constantine,  he 
thanked  and  dismissed  the  numerous  assembly,  with  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  festival  of  the  ensuing  day.  From  the  hands  of  a 
venerable  knight  he  received  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
purification  of  the  bath  was  a  previous  ceremony ;  but  in  no  step 
of  his  life  did  Bienzi  excite  such  scandal  and  censure  as  by  the 
ivueoi  profane  use  of  the  porphyry  vase  in  which  Constantine  (a  foolish 
b*!niu  legend)  had  been  healed  of  his  leprosy  by  Pope  Sylvester.41 
With  equal  presumption  the  tribune  watched  or  reposed  within 
the  consecrated  precincts  of  the  baptistery  ;  and  the  failure  of 
his  state-bed  was  interpreted  as  an  omen  of  his  approaching 
downfall.  At  the  hour  of  worship  he  shewed  himself  to  the 
returning  crowds  in  a  majestic  attitude,  with  a  robe  of  purple, 
his  sword,  and  gilt  spurs ;  but  the  holy  rites  were  soon  inter¬ 
rupted  by  his  levity  and  insolence.  Bising  from  his  throne,  and 
advancing  towards  the  congregation,  he  proclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice,  “We  summon  to  our  tribunal  Pope  Clement,  and  com¬ 
mand  him  to  reside  in  his  diocese  of  Borne  ;  we  also  summon 


40  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  festival  was  not  without  a  precedent.  In  the 
year  1827,  two  barons,  a  Oolonna  and  an  Uraini,  the  nsnal  balance,  were  created 
knights  by  the  Roman  people :  their  bath  was  of  rose-water,  their  beds  were  decked 
with  royal  magnificence,  and  they  were  served  at  St.  Maria  of  Araceli  in  the  Capitol 
by  the  twenty-eight  buoni  huomini .  They  afterwards  received  from  Robert,  king  of 
Naples,  the  sword  of  chivalry  (Hist.  Rom.  1.  i.  o.  2,  p.  259).  [On  26th  July  of  this 
year,  1847,  Rienzi  issued  an  edict,  declaring  the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  abolishing  all  the  privileges  assumed  by  the  Popes.  This  edict 
was  submitted  to  a  council  of  jurists,  and  was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Italian 
nation.  See  GregoroviuB,  vi.  p.  267.] 

41  All  parties  believed  in  the  leprosy  and  bath  of  Constantine  (Petrarch.  Episi. 
Famil.  vi.  2),  and  Rienzi  justified  his  own  oonduot  by  observing  to  the  oonrt  of 
Avignon  that  a  vase  which  had  been  used  by  a  pagan  oould  not  be  profaned  by  a 
pious  Christian.  Yet  this  crime  is  specified  in  the  bull  of  excommunication  (Hoc 
semius,  apud  du  Ceroeau,  p.  189,  190). 
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the  sacred  college  of  Cardinals.42  We  again  summon  the  two 
pretenders,  Charles  of  Bohemia  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  style 
themselves  emperors  ;  we  likewise  summon  all  the  electors  of 
Germany,  to  inform  ns  on  what  pretence  they  have  usurped  the 
inalienable  right  of  the  Boman  people,  the  ancient  and  lawful 
sovereigns  of  the  empire.” 42  Unsheathing  his  maiden  sword,  he 
thrice  brandished  it  to  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  and  thrice 
repeated  the  extravagant  declaration,  “  And  this  too  is  mine  1  ” 

The  pope’s  vicar,  the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  attempted  to  check  this 
career  of  folly ;  bat  his  feeble  protest  was  silenced  by  martial 
music ;  and,  instead  of  withdrawing  from  the  assembly,  he  con¬ 
sented  to  dine  with  his  brother  tribune,  at  a  table  which  had 
hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  supreme  pontiff.  A  banquet,  such 
as  the  Caesars  had  given,  was  prepared  for  the  Bomans.  The 
apartments,  porticoes,  and  courts  of  the  Lateran  were  spread 
with  innumerable  tables  for  either  sex  and  every  condition  ;  a 
stream  of  wine  flowed  from  the  nostrils  of  Constantine’s  brazen 
horse  ;  no  complaint,  except  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  could  be 
heard  ;  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  multitude  was  curbed  by 
discipline  and  fear.44  A  subsequent  day  was  appointed  for  the  and  ooro- 
coronation  of  Bienzi ; 46  seven  crowns  of  different  leaves  or  Uu*.  ibi 
metals  were  successively  placed  on  his  head  by  the  most  emin¬ 
ent  of  the  Roman  clergy  ; 46  they  represented  the  Beven  gifts 

43  This  verbal  summons  of  Pope  Clement  VL,  wfaioh  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  Boman  historian  and  a  Vatican  Ms.,  is  disputed  by  the  biographer  of  Petraroh 
(tom.  ii.  not.  p.  70-76),  with  arguments  rather  of  decency  than  of  weight.  The  court 
of  Avignon  might  not  choose  to  agitate  this  delicate  question. 

**  The  summons  of  the  two  rival  emperors,  a  monument  of  freedom  and  folly,  is 
extant  in  Hoosemins  (Cerceau,  p.  163-166).  [Gregorovius  (vi.  p.  276)  well  observes : 

M  The  Romans,  accustomed  to  all  the  spectacles  of  history,  blunted  to  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  .  .  .  neither  laughed  at  this  edict  nor 
at  the  figure  of  the  crazy  tribune.  .  .  .  They  loudly  shouted  their  approval.  The 
absurd  proclamation  appeared  as  the  ultimate  consequence  of  the  claims  of  the  city 
to  the  Imperial  majesty,  with  which  she  had  formally  confronted  Conrad  the  first 
of  the  Hohonstaufens.  .  .  .  The  errors  and  theories  of  Dante  and  Petraroh  in  their 
theological  age  explain  or  exouse  the  insane  dreams  of  the  Tribune/*] 

44  [On  the  next  day,  2nd  August,  a  festival  of  the  Unity  of  Italy  was  held.  Cola 
aasigned  the  banner  of  Italy  to  the  Florentines,  the  banner  of  Constantine  to  Perugia, 
the  banner  of  freedom  to  Siena.] 

44  It  is  singular  that  the  Boman  historian  should  have  overlooked  this  sevenfold 
coronation,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  internal  evidence,  and  the  testimony  of 
Hocsemius,  and  even  of  Bienzi  (Cerceau,  p.  167-170,  2291. 

40  [Not  exactly  seven  crowns,  but  six  arowns  (of  oak,  ivy,  myrtle,  laurel,  olive, 
silver)  and  a  globe,  emblem  of  the  world.  Bienzi  believed  that  the  ancient  tribunes 
were  crowned  with  these  six  orowns,  and  thus  he  characteristically  combined  classical 
antiquity  with  Christianity.  He  was  at  once  (Gregorovius,  vi.  p.  284)  “  Tribunus 
Augustus  and  Candidate  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ”.] 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  he  still  professed  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  ancient  tribunes.  These  extraordinary  spectacles  might 
deceive  or  flatter  the  people ;  and  their  own  vanity  was  grati¬ 
fied  in  the  vanity  of  their  leader.  Bat  in  his  private  life  he 
soon  deviated  from  the  strict  role  of  frugality  and  abstinence  ; 
and  the  plebeians,  who  were  awed  by  the  splendour  of  the 
nobles,  were  provoked  by  the  luxury  of  their  equal.  His  wife, 
his  son,  his  uncle  (a  barber  in  name  and  profession),  exposed 
the  contrast  of  vulgar  manners  and  princely  expense ;  and,  with¬ 
out  acquiring  the  majesty,  Rienzi  degenerated  into  the  vices,  of 
a  king. 

Fwr  end  A  simple  citizen  describes  with  pity,  or  perhaps  with  pleasure, 

the  noble*  the  humiliation  of  the  barons  of  Borne.  “Bare-headed,  their 
°  hands  crossed  on  their  breast,  they  stood  with  downcast  looks 

in  the  presence  of  the  tribune ;  and  they  trembled,  good  God, 
how  they  trembled  !  ” 47  As  long  as  the  yoke  of  Rienzi  was 
that  of  justice  and  their  country,  their  conscience  forced  them 
to  esteem  the  man  whom  pride  and  interest  provoked  them  to 
hate :  his  extravagant  conduct  soon  fortified  their  hatred  by  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  they  conoeived  the  hope  of  subverting  a  power  which 
was  no  longer  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  confidence.  The 
old  animosity  of  the  Colonna  and  Ursini  was  suspended  for  a 
moment  by  their  common  disgrace :  they  associated  their  wishes, 
and  perhaps  their  designs ;  an  assassin  was  seized  and  tortured ; 
he  accused  the  nobles ;  and,  as  soon  as  Rienzi  deserved  the  fate, 
he  adopted  the  suspicions  and  maxims,  of  a  tyrant.  On  the 
same  day,  under  various  pretences,  he  invited  to  the  Capitol  his 
principal  enemies,  among  whom  were  five  members  of  the  Ursini, 
isept.  it.  wd  three  of  the  Colonna,  name.  But,  instead  of  a  council  or 
A.D.134U  a  banquet,  they  found  themselves  prisoners  under  the  sword  of 
despotism  or  justice ;  and  the  consciousness  of  innocence  or  guilt 
might  inspire  them  with  equal  apprehensions  of  danger.  At  the 
sound  of  the  great  bell  the  people  assembled  :  they  were  ar¬ 
raigned  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  tribune’s  life ;  and,  though 
some  might  sympathize  in  their  distress,  not  a  hand  nor  a  voice 
was  raised  to  rescue  the  first  of  the  nobility  from  their  impend¬ 
ing  doom.  Their  apparent  boldness  was  prompted  by  despair  ; 

47  Puoi  Be  faoeva  stare  denante  a  se,  mentre  sedera,  li  baroni  tntti  in  piedi  rittl 
oo  le  vraooia  pieoate,  e  oo  li  oapuoei  tratti.  Deh  oomo  stavano  paorosl  I  (Hist. 
Bom.  L  ii.  a.  20,  p.  489.)  He  saw  them,  and  we  see  them, 
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they  passed  in  separate  chambers  a  sleepless  and  painful  night ; 
and  the  venerable  hero,  Stephen  Colonna,  striking  against  the 
door  of  his  prison,  repeatedly  urged  his  guards  to  deliver  him  by 
a  speedy  death  from  such  ignominious  servitude.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  they  understood  their  sentence  from  the  visit  of  a  confessor 
and  the  tolling  of  the  bell.  The  great  hall  of  the  Capitol  had 
been  decorated  for  the  bloody  scene  with  red  and  white  hangings ; 
the  countenance  of  the  tribune  was  dark  and  severe ;  the  swords 
of  the  executioners  were  unsheathed  ;  and  the  barons  were  in¬ 
terrupted  in  their  dying  speeches  by  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

But  in  this  decisive  moment  Rienzi  was  not  less  anxious  or  appre¬ 
hensive  than  his  captives :  he  dreaded  the  splendour  of  their 
names,  their  surviving  kinsmen,  the  inconstancy  of  the  people, 
the  reproaches  of  the  world ;  and,  after  rashly  offering  a  mortal 
injury,  he  vainly  presumed  that,  if  he  could  forgive,  he  might 
himself  be  forgiven.  His  elaborate  oration  was  that  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  a  suppliant ;  and,  as  the  humble  minister  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  he  entreated  his  masters  to  pardon  these  noble  criminals, 
for  whose  repentance  and  future  service  he  pledged  hiB  faith 
and  authority.  “  If  you  are  spared,”  said  the  tribune,  “  by  the 
mercy  of  the  Romans,  will  you  not  promise  to  support  the  good 
estate  with  your  lives  and  fortunes?  ”  Astonished  by  this  mar¬ 
vellous  clemency,  the  barons  bowed  their  heads ;  and,  while  they 
devoutly  repeated  the  oath  of  allegiance,  might  whisper  a  secret, 
and  more  sincere,  assurance  of  revenge.  A  priest,  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  pronounced  their  absolution.  They  received  the 
communion  with  the  tribune,  assisted  at  the  banquet,  followed 
the  procession ;  and,  after  every  spiritual  and  temporal  sign  of 
reconciliation,  were  dismissed  in  safety  to  their  respective  homes, 
with  the  new  honours  and  titles  of  generals,  consuls,  and  patri¬ 
cians.48 

During  some  weeks  they  were  checked  by  the  memory  of  their  °p- 

danger  rather  than  of  their  deliverance,  till  the  more  powerful  Kten** 
of  the  Ursini,  escaping  with  the  Colonna  from  the  city,  erected 
at  Marino  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  fortifications  of  the 
castle  were  instantly  restored ;  the  vassals  attended  their  lord ; 
the  outlaws  armed  against  the  magistrate ;  the  flocks  and  herds, 

48  The  original  letter,  in  whieh  Riensi  justifies  his  treatment  of  the  Colonna 
(Hooeemios,  apod  Du  Ceroeau,  p.  322-229),  displays,  in  genuine  colours,  the 
mixture  of  the  knave  and  the  madman. 
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the  harvests  and  vineyards,  from  Marino  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
were  swept  away  or  destroyed ;  and  the  people  arraigned  Rienzi 
as  the  author  of  the  calamities  which  his  government  had  taught 
them  to  forget.  In  the  camp  Rienzi  appeared  to  less  advantage 
than  in  the  rostrum ;  and  he  neglected  the  progress  of  the  rebel 
barons  till  their  numbers  were  strong  and  their  castles  impreg¬ 
nable.  From  the  pages  of  Livy  he  had  not  imbibed  the  art,  or 
even  the  courage,  of  a  general.  An  army  of  twenty  thousand 
Romans  returned,  without  honour  or  effect,  from  the  attack  of 
Marino ;  and  his  vengeance  was  amused  by  painting  his  enemies, 
their  heads  downwards,  and  drowning  two  dogs  (at  least  they 
should  have  been  bears)  as  the  representatives  of  the  Ursinl 
The  belief  of  his  incapacity  encouraged  their  operations  :  they 
were  invited  by  their  secret  adherents;  and  the  barons  at¬ 
tempted,  with  four  thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse, 
to  enter  Rome  by  force  or  surprise.  The  city  was  prepared  for 
their  reception ;  the  alarm  bell  rung  all  night ;  the  gates  were 
strictly  guarded,  or  insolently  open ;  and  after  some  hesitation 
deathot°d  sounded  a  retreat.  The  two  first  divisions  had  passed  along 
ionn*o-  wa^8>  but  the  prospect  of  a  free  entrance  tempted  the  head- 

Nov.  so  strong  valour  of  the  nobles  in  the  rear ;  and,  after  a  successful 
skirmish,  they  were  overthrown  and  massacred  without  quarter 
by  the  crowds  of  the  Roman  people.  Stephen  Colonna  the 
younger,  the  noble  spirit  to  whom  Petrarch  ascribed  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Italy,  was  preceded  or  accompanied  in  death  by  his  son 
John,  a  gallant  youth,  by  his  hrother  Peter,  who  might  regret 
the  ease  and  honours  of  the  church,  by  a  nephew  of  legitimate 
birth,  and  by  two  bastards  of  the  Colonna  race ;  and  the  number 
of  seven,  the  seven  crowns,  as  Rienzi  styled  them,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  completed  by  the  agony  of  the  deplorable  parent,  of 
the  veteran  chief,  who  had  survived  the  hope  and  fortune  of  his 
house.  The  vision  and  prophecies  of  St.  Martin  and  Pope  Boni¬ 
face  had  been  used  by  the  tribune  to  animate  his  troops ; 49  he 
displayed,  at  least  in  the  pursuit,  the  spirit  of  an  hero ;  but  he 
forgot  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  abhorred  the 

"Rienzi,  in  the  above-mentioned  letter,  ascribes  to  St.  Martin  the  tribune, 
Boniface  VTH.  the  enemy  of  Colonna,  himself,  and  the  Roman  people,  the  glory 
of  the  day,  which  Villani  likewise  11.  xii.  o.  104)  describes  as  a  regular  battle.  The 
disorderly  skirmish,  the  flight  of  the  Romans,  and  the  oowardioe  of  Rienzi  are 
painted  in  the  simple  and  minute  narrative  of  Fortifiocoa,  or  the  anonymous 
citizen  (1.  ii.  c.  34-87). 
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triumphs  of  civil  war.  The  conqueror  ascended  the  Capitol; 
deposited  his  crown  and  sceptre  on  the  altar ;  and  boasted  with 
some  truth  that  he  had  cut  off  an  ear  which  neither  pope  nor 
emperor  had  been  able  to  amputate.60  His  base  and  implacable 
revenge  denied  the  honours  of  burial;  and  the  bodies  of  the 
Colonna,  which  he  threatened  to  expose  with  those  of  the  vilest 
malefactors,  were  secretly  interred  by  the  holy  virgins  of  their 
name  and  family.61  The  people  sympathized  in  their  grief,  re. 
pented  of  their  own  fury,  and  detested  the  indecent  joy  of  Rienzi, 
who  visited  the  spot  where  these  illustrious  victims  had  fallen. 

It  was  on  that  fatal  spot  that  he  conferred  on  his  son  the  honour 
of  knighthood ;  and  the  ceremony  was  accomplished  by  a  slight 
blow  from  each  of  the  horsemen  of  the  guard,  and  by  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  inhuman  ablution  from  a  pool  of  water,  which  was  yet 
polluted  with  patrician  blood.60 

A  short  delay  would  have  saved  the  Colonna,  the  delay  of  a  f*u  *na 
single  month,  which  elapsed  between  the  triumph  and  the  exile  of  ge  tribune 
Rienzi.  In  the  pride  of  victory,  he  forfeited  what  yet  remained  *j>-  mi. 
of  his  civil  virtues,  without  acquiring  the  fame  of  military  prowess. 

A  free  and  vigorous  opposition  was  formed  in  the  city ;  and, 
when  the  tribune  proposed  in  the  public  council68  to  impose  a 
new  tax  and  to  regulate  the  government  of  Perugia,  thirty-nine  mu  on 
members  voted  against  his  measures  ;  repelled  the  injurious 
charge  of  treachery  and  corruption ;  and  urged  him  to  prove, 
by  their  forcible  exclusion,  that,  if  the  populace  adhered  to  his 
cause,  it  was  already  disclaimed  by  the  most  respectable  citi. 


60  In  describing  the  fall  of  the  Colonna,  I  speak  only  of  the  family  of  Stephen 
the  Elder,  who  is  often  confounded  by  the  P.  da  Ceroeau  with  his  son.  That  family 
was  extinguished,  but  the  house  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  collateral  branches,  of 
which  I  have  not  a  very  accurate  knowledge.  Circumspioe  (says  Petrarch)  families 
ttjffi  statum,  Columniensium  domos :  soli  to  pauciores  habeat  columnas.  Quid  ad 
rem  ?  modo  fundamentum  stabile  solidumque  permaneat. 

fil  The  convent  of  St.  Silvester  was  founded,  endowed,  and  protected  by  the 
Colonna  cardinals,  for  the  daughters  of  the  family  who  embraced  a  monastic  life, 
and  who,  in  the  year  1318,  were  twelve  in  number.  The  others  were  allowed  to 
marry  with  their  kinsmen  in  the  fourth  degree,  and  the  dispensation  was  justified 
by  the  small  number  and  close  alliances  of  the  noble  families  of  Borne  (M6moires 
ear  Petrarqae,  tom.  i.  p.  110,  tom.  ii.  p.  401). 

#9  Petrarch  wrote  a  stiff  and  pedantic  letter  of  consolation  fFam.  1.  vii.  epist.  13, 
p.  689,  683).  The  friend  was  lost  in  the  patriot.  Nulla  toto  orbe  principnm  familia 
oarior ;  oarior  tamen  respublica,  carior  Roma,  oarior  Italia. 

Je  rends  gr&ces  aux  Dieux  de  n’fitre  pas  Remain. 

“This  oonncil  and  opposition  is  obscurely  mentioned  by  Polli store,  a  contem¬ 
porary  writer,  who  has  preserved  some  onrious  and  original  facts  (Rer.  Italicarum, 
tom.  xxv.  o.  81,  p.  798-804). 
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zens.  The  pope  and  the  sacred  college  had  never  been  dazzled 
by  hie  specious  professions ;  they  were  justly  offended  by  the 
insolence  of  his  conduct ;  a  cardinal  legate  was  sent  to  Italy, 
and,  after  some  fruitless  treaty  and  two  personal  interviews,  he 
fulminated  a  bull  of  excommunication,  in  which  the  tribune  is 
degraded  from  his  office  and  branded  with  the  guilt  of  rebellion, 
sacrilege,  and  heresy .M  The  surviving  barons  of  Borne  were 
now  humbled  to  a  sense  of  allegiance  ;  their  interest  and  revenge 
engaged  them  in  the  service  of  the  church  ;  but,  as  the  fate  of 
the  Colonna  was  before  their  eyes,  they  abandoned  to  a  private 
adventurer  the  peril  and  glory  of  the  revolution.  John  Pepin, 
count  of  Minorbino,"  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  been  con¬ 
demned  for  his  crimes,  or  his  riches,  to  perpetual  imprisonment; 
and  Petrarch,  by  soliciting  his  release,  indirectly  contributed  to 
the  ruin  of  his  friend.  At  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers,  the  count  of  Minorbino  introduced  himself  into  Borne  ; 
barricaded  the  quarter  of  the  Colonna ;  and  found  the  enterprise 
as  easy  as  it  had  seemed  impossible.  From  the  first  alarm,  the 
bell  of  the  Capitol  incessantly  tolled  ;  but,  instead  of  repairing 
to  the  well-known  sound,  the  people  was  silent  and  inactive ; 
and  the  pusillanimous  Rienzi,  deploring  their  ingratitude  with 
sighs  and  tears,  abdicated  the  government  and  palace  of  the 
republic. 

Without  drawing  his  sword,  Count  Pepin  restored  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  and  the  church ;  three  senators  were  chosen,  and  the 
legate,  assuming  the  first  rank,  accepted  his  two  colleagues 
from  the  rival  families  of  Colonna  and  Ursini.  The  acts  of  the 
tribune  were  abolished,  his  head  was  proscribed ;  yet  such  was 
the  terror  of  his  name  that  the  barons  hesitated  three  days 
before  they  would  trust  themselves  in  the  city,  and  Rienzi  was 
left  above  a  month  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  from  whence  he 
peaceably  withdrew,  after  labouring,  without  effect,  to  revive 
the  affection  and  courage  of  the  Romans.  The  vision  of  freedom 
and  empire  had  vanished ;  their  fallen  spirit  would  have  ac- 

M  The  briefs  and  balk  of  Clement  VL  against  Blend  are  translated  by  the  P. 
da  Oeroeaa  (p.  196,  982),  from  the  Boolesiastieal  Annuls  of  Boderieos  Baynaldos 
(a.o.  1847,  No.  15, 17,  21,  <&o.),  who  found  them  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican. 

*■  Matteo  Villani  describes  the  origin,  character,  and  death  of  this  count  of 
Minorbino,  a  man  da  nature  inconstante  e  sense  sede,  whose  grandfather,  a  crafty 
notary,  was  enriohed  and  ennobled  by  the  spoils  of  the  Saracens  of  Noceta  (l.  vii. 
e.  102, 103).  See  his  imprisonment,  and  the  efforts  of  Petrarch,  tom.  ii.  p.  149-161. 
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quiesced  in  servitude,  had  it  been  smoothed  by  tranquillity  and 
order ;  and  it  was  scarcely  observed  that  the  new  senators  de¬ 
rived  their  authority  from  the  Apostolic  See  ;  that  four  cardinals 
were  appointed  to  reform,  with  dictatorial  power,  the  state  of 
the  republic.*  Borne  was  again  agitated  by  the  bloody  feuds 
of  the  baronB,  who  detested  each  other  and  despised  the  com-  iw 
mono ;  their  hostile  fortresses,  both  in  town  and  country,  again 
rose  and  were  again  demolished ;  and  the  peaceful  citizens,  a 
flock  of  sheep,  were  devoured,  says  the  Florentine  historian,  by 
these  rapacious  wolves.  But,  when  their  pride  and  avarice  had 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Romans,  a  confraternity  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  protected  or  avenged  the  republic ;  the  bell  of  the 
Capitol  was  again  tolled,  the  nobles  in  arms  trembled  in  the 
presence  of  an  unarmed  multitude ;  and  of  the  two  senators, 
Colonna  escaped  from  the  window  of  the  palace,  and  Ursini  was  conini 
stoned  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  dangerous  office  of  tribune  f«£  is, 
was  successively  occupied  by  two  plebeians,  Cerroni  and  Baron-  A'°‘ 
celli.  The  mildness  of  Cerroni  was  unequal  to  the  times  ;  and,  toerroDi, 
after  a  faint  struggle,  he  retired  with  a  fair  reputation  and AD" 138121 
a  decent  fortune  to  the  comforts  of  rural  life.  Devoid  of 
eloquence  or  genius,  Baroncelli  was  distinguished  by  a  resolute  [Btrog- 
spirit :  he  spoke  the  language  of  a  patriot,  and  trod  in  the  “i«ond 
footsteps  of  tyrants  ;  his  suspicion  was  a  sentence  of  death,  and  £d?i2»] 
his  own  death  was  the  reward  of  his  cruelties.  Amidst  the 
public  misfortunes,  the  faults  of  Rienzi  were  forgotten ;  and  the 
Romans  sighed  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  good  estate.*7 

After  an  exile  of  seven  years,  the  first  deliverer  was  again  Adv.n- 
re stored  to  his  country.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk  or  a  pilgrim,  £ea*?f 

he  escaped  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  implored  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  king  of  Hungary  at  Naples,  tempted  the  ambition 
of  every  bold  adventurer,  mingled  at  Borne  with  the  pilgrims  of 
the  jubilee,  lay  concealed  among  the  hermits  of  the  Apennine,68 

M  [One  of  these  cardinals  asked  Petrarch  his  opinion  on  the  question.  Petrarch's 
advice  was :  “  Snatch  all  this  pestilential  tyranny  from  the  hands  of  the  nobles ; 
not  only  give  the  Plebs  Bomana  a  share  of  the  public  dignities,  but  deprive  the  un¬ 
worthy  Senators  of  the  office  whioh  they  have  so  badly  administered  ”  (Gregorovius, 
vi.  p.  830).] 

87  The  troubles  of  Borne,  from  the  departure  to  the  return  of  Riensi,  are  related 
by  Matteo  Villani  fl.  ii.  o.  47 ;  L  Hi.  c.  88,  67,  78)  and  Thomas  Fortifiocoa  (1.  iii.  o. 

1-4).  I  have  slightly  passed  over  these  secondary  characters,  who  imitated  the 
original  tribune. 

"[The  Fratioelli  of  Monte  Majella  in  the  Abrussi.  Riensi  stayed  there  above 
two  years,  doing  penance  for  his  sins.] 
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and  wandered  through  the  cities  oi  Italy,  Germany,  and  Bohemia. 
Hia  person  was  invisible,  bis  name  was  yet  formidable ;  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  court  of  Avignon  supposes,  and  even  magnifies, 
his  personal  merit.  The  emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  gave 
[At  pre*a«.  audience  to  a  stranger,  who  frankly  revealed  himself  as  the 
issoi  '  ’  tribune  of  the  republic  and  astonished  an  assembly  of  ambas¬ 
sadors  and  princes  by  the  eloquence  of  a  patriot  and  the  visions 
of  a  prophet,  the  downfall  of  tyranny  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
(Prisoner  Holy  Ghost.89  Whatever  had  been  his  hopes,  Bienzi  found 
nite.AD-  himself  a  captive;  but  he  supported  a  character  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  dignity,  and  obeyed,  as  his  own  choice,  the  irresistible 
aummons  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  zeal  of  Petrarch,  which 
had  been  cooled  by  the  unworthy  conduct,  was  rekindled  by  the 
sufferings  and  the  presence,  of  his  friend;  and  he  boldly  oom- 
plains  of  the  times  in  which  the  saviour  of  Rome  was  delivered 
a  prisoner  by  her  emperor  into  the  hands  of  her  bishop.  Rienzi  was  trana- 
aon,T»S>.  ported  slowly,  but  in  safe  custody,  from  Prague  to  Avignon ; 
Iasi  uses)  ^  entranoe  into  the  city  was  that  of  a  malefactor ;  in  his  prison 
he  was  chained  by  the  leg ;  and  four  cardinals  were  named  to 
inquire  into  the  crimes  of  heresy  and  rebellion.  But  his  trial 
and  condemnation  would  have  involved  some  questions  which 
it  was  more  prudent  to  leave  under  the  veil  of  mystery :  the 
temporal  supremacy  of  the  popes ;  the  duty  of  residence ;  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  the  clergy  and  people  of 
[Death  of  Borne.  The  reigning  pontiff  well  deserved  the  appellation  of 
vi.  Deo.  s.  Clement ;  the  strange  vicissitudes  and  magnanimous  spirit  of  the 
captive  excited  his  pity  and  esteem ;  and  Petrarch  believes  that 
he  respected  in  the  hero  the  name  and  sacred  character  of  a 
poet.40  Bienzi  was  indulged  with  an  easy  confinement  and  the 

“  These  visions,  of  whioh  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Bienzi  seem  alike  ignorant, 
are  surely  magnified  by  the  zeal  of  Pollistore,  a  Dominican  inquisitor  (Rer.  Ital. 
tom.  zxv.  o.  86,  p.  818).  Had  the  tribune  taught  that  Christ  was  succeeded  by 
the  Holy  Ohost,  that  the  tyranny  of  the  pope  would  be  abolished,  he  might  have 
been  convicted  of  heresy  and  treason  without  offending  the  (Roman  people.  [The 
letters  of  Rienzi  at  this  time  (given  in  Papenoordt’s  work,  cited  above,  p.  269,  note 
20)  are  very  important.  They  portray  the  state  of  Rome ;  indict  the  Pope ;  and 
are  thoroughly  Ghibelline  in  spirit,  expressing  the  need  of  keeping  the  seeular  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  apart.  Gregorovius  sayB  (vi.  846) :  “  The  tribune  in  chains 
at  Prague  was  more  dangerous  to  the  Papacy  than  he  had  been  when  at  the  height 
of  his  power  in  the  Capitol.  He  now  expressed,  like  the  Monarchists,  the  necessity 
for  mankind  of  a  reformation ;  and  this  constitutes  the  seriouB  importance  of  this 
extraordinary  Roman,  and  secures  him  a  place  in  history.”] 

60  The  astonishment,  the  envy  almost,  of  Petrarch  is  a  proof,  if  not  of  the  truth 
of  this  incredible  fact,  at  least  of  his  own  veraoity*  The  Abbd  de  Bade  (Mdmoines, 
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use  of  books ;  and  in  the  assiduous  study  of  Livy  and  the  Bible 
he  sought  the  cause  and  the  consolation  of  his  misfortunes. 

The  succeeding  pontificate  of  Innooent  the  Sixth  opened  agend^ 
new  prospect  of  his  deliveranoe  and  restoration ;  and  the  court  Rome.  a-d. 
of  Avignon  was  persuaded  that  the  successful  rebel  could  alone 
appease  and  reform  the  anarchy  of  the  metropolis.  After  a 
solemn  profession  of  fidelity,  the  Roman  tribune  was  sent  into 
Italy  with  the  title  of  senator ;  but  the  death  of  Baroncelli  ap¬ 
peared  to  supersede  the  use  of  his  mission ;  and  the  legate,  Car¬ 
dinal  Albornoz,®1  a  consummate  statesman,  allowed  him,  with 
reluctance,  and  without  aid,  to  undertake  the  perilous  experiment. 

His  first  reception  was  equal  to  his  wishes :  the  day  of  his  en¬ 
trance  was  a  public  festival,  and  his  eloquence  and  authority  [Aogn«t  n 
revived  the  laws  of  the  good  estate.  But  this  momentary  sun¬ 
shine  was  soon  clouded  by  his  own  vices  and  those  of  the  people : 
in  the  Capitol,  he  might  often  regret  the  prison  of  Avignon ;  and, 
after  a  second  administration  of  four  months,  Rienzi  was  mas¬ 
sacred  in  a  tumult  which  had  been  fomented  by  the  Roman 
barons.  In  the  society  of  the  Germans  and  Bohemians,  he  is 
said  to  have  contracted  the  habits  of  intemperance  and  cruelty ; 
adversity  had  chilled  his  enthusiasm,  without  fortifying  his  reason 
or  virtue ;  and  that  youthful  hope,  that  lively  assurance,  which  is 
the  pledge  of  success,  was  now  succeeded  by  the  cold  impotence 
of  distrust  and  despair.  The  tribune  had  reigned  with  absolute 
dominion,  by  the  choice  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  Romans ;  the 
senator  was  the  servile  minister  of  a  foreign  court ;  and,  while 
he  was  suspected  by  the  people,  he  was  abandoned  by  the  prince. 

The  legate  Albornoz,  who  seemed  desirous  of  his  ruin,  inflexibly 
refused  all  supplies  of  men  and  money ;  a  faithful  subject  could 
no  longer  presume  to  touch  the  revenues  of  the  apostolic  cham¬ 
ber  ;  and  the  first  idea  of  a  tax  was  the  signal  of  clamour  and 
sedition.  Even  his  justice  was  tainted  with  the  guilt  or  reproach 
of  selfish  cruelty  ;  the  most  virtuous  citizen  of  Rome  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  his  jealousy  ;  and  in  the  execution  of  a  public  robber, 

tom.  ill.  p.  242)  quotes  the  vith  epistle  of  the  xiiith  book  of  Petr&reh,  bat  it  is  of  the 
royal  Ms,,  whicn  he  consulted,  and  not  of  the  ordinary  Basil  edition  (p.  920). 

41  dSgidius  or  Giles  Albornoz,  a  noble  Spaniard,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
oardinal  legate  in  Italy  (a.d.  1853-1867),  restored,  by  his  arms  and  oonnsels,  the 
temporal  dominion  of  the  popes.  His  life  has  been  separately  written  by  Sepulveda ; 
but  Drrden  oonld  not  reasonably  suppose  that  his  name,  or  that  of  Wolsey,  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Mufti  in  Don  Sebastian. 
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DBxeoauon  from  whose  parse  he  had  been  assisted,  the  magistrate  too  mnch 
Aurutw  *or6°t>  01  *°°  mnc^  remembered,  the  obligations  of  the  debtor.® 
A  civil  war  exhausted  his  treasures,  and  the  patience  of  the  city ; 
the  Colonna  maintained  their  hostile  station  at  Palestrina ;  and 
his  mercenaries  soon  despised  a  leader  whose  ignorance  and  fear 
were  envious  of  all  subordinate  merit.  In  the  death  as  in  the 
3  life  of  Rienzi,  the  hero  and  the  coward  were  strangely  mingled. 
When  the  Capitol  was  invested  by  a  furious  multitude,  when  he 
was  basely  deserted  by  his  civil  and  military  servants,  the  intrepid 
senator,  waving  the  banner  of  liberty,  presented  himself  on  the 
balcony,  addressed  his  eloquence  to  the  various  passions  of  the 
Romans,  and  laboured  to  persuade  them  that  in  the  same  cause 
himself  and  the  republic  must  either  stand  or  fall.  His  oration 
was  interrupted  by  a  volley  of  imprecations  and  stones ;  and, 
after  an  arrow  had  transpierced  his  hand,  he  sunk  into  abject 
despair,  and  fled  weeping  to  the  inner  chambers,  from  whence 
he  was  let  down  by  a  sheet  before  the  windows  of  the  prison. 
Destitute  of  aid  or  hope,  he  was  besieged  till  the  evening  :  the 
doors  of  the  Capitol  were  destroyed  with  axes  and  fire ;  and, 
while  the  senator  attempted  to  escape  in  a  plebeian  habit,  he 
was  discovered  and  dragged  to  the  platform  of  the  palace,  the 
fatal  scene  of  his  judgments  and  executions.  A  whole  hour, 
without  voice  or  motion,  he  stood  amidst  the  multitude,  half 
naked  and  half  dead  ;  their  rage  was  hushed  into  curiosity  and 
wonder ;  the  last  feelingB  of  reverence  and  compassion  yet 
struggled  in  his  favour ;  and  they  might  have  prevailed,  if  a 
bold  assassin  had  not  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breast.  He  fell 
senseless  with  the  first  stroke ;  the  impotent  revenge  of  his 
enemies  inflicted  a  thousand  wounds ;  and  the  senator’s  body  was 
Hi*  detth.  abandoned  to  the  dogs,  to  the  Jcwb,  and  to  the  flames.  Posterity 
sepMOet.]  will  compare  the  virtues  and  the  failings  of  this  extraordinary 
8  man  ;  but  in  a  long  period  of  anarchy  and  servitude  the  name 

of  Rienzi  has  often  been  celebrated  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country 
and  the  last  of  the  Roman  patriots.® 

•*  From  Matteo  Villani  and  Fortifloooa,  the  P.  du  Oeroeaa  (p.  844-894)  has 
extracted  the  life  and  death  oi  the  Chevalier  Montreal,  the  life  of  a  robber,  and  the 
death  of  an  hero.  At  the  head  of  a  free  company,  the  first  that  desolated  Italy, 
he  became  rioh  and  formidable ;  he  had  money  in  all  the  banks,  60,000  dnoats  in 
Padna  alone. 

93  The  exile,  second  government,  and  death  of  Bienzi  are  minutely  related  by  the 
anonymous  Roman  who  appears  neither  his  friend  nor  his  enemy  (1.  iii.  o.  11  >35). 
Petrarch,  who  loved  the  tribune ,  was  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  senator . 
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The  first  and  most  generous  wish  of  Petrarch  was  the  restore-  Petrawh^ 
tion  of  a  free  republic ;  but,  after  the  exile  and  death  of  his  apbrjidT 
plebeian  hero,  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  tribune  to  the  kingperorm* 
of  the  Romans.  The  Capitol  was  yet  stained  with  the  blood  of  aj>.  im. 
Rienzi,  when  Charles  the  Fourth  descended  from  the  Alps  to  m**7 
obtain  the  Italian  and  Imperial  crowns.  In  his  passage  through 
Milan  he  received  the  visit,  and  repaid  the  flattery,  of  the  poet- 
laureat ;  accepted  a  medal  of  Augustus  ;  and  promised,  without  tcorona- 
a  smile,  to  imitate  the  founder  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  A  false  s/autor 
application  of  the  names  and  maxims  of  antiquity  was  the  source  y 
of  the  hopes  and  disappointments  of  Petrarch  ;  yet  he  could  not 
overlook  the  difference  of  times  and  characters :  the  immeasurable 
distance  between  the  first  Caesars  and  a  Bohemian  prince,  who  by 
the  favour  of  the  clergy  had  been  elected  the  titular  head  of  the 
German  aristocracy.  Instead  of  restoring  to  Rome  her  glory  and 
her  provinces,  he  had  bound  himself,  by  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
pope,  to  evaouate  the  city  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  ;  and  his 
shameful  retreat  was  pursued  by  the  reproaches  of  the  patriot 
bard.*4 

After  the  loss  of  liberty  and  empire,  his  third  and  more  humble  He  solicit, 
wish  was  to  reconcile  the  shepherd  with  his  flock  ;  to  recall  the  Of  Av^jllOn 
Roman  bishop  to  his  ancient  and  peculiar  diocese.  In  the  fer-  rwidenoe 
vour  of  youth,  with  the  authority  of  age,  Petrarch  addressed  his  *  me 
exhortations  to  five  successive  popes,  and  his  eloquence  was 
always  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  sentiment  and  the  freedom 
of  language.*6  The  son  of  a  citizen  of  Florence  invariably  pre¬ 
ferred  the  country  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  education ;  and 
Italy,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  queen  and  garden  of  the  world. 

Amidst  her  domestic  factions,  she  was  doubtless  superior  to 
France  both  in  art  and  science,  in  wealth  and  politeness  ;  but 
the  difference  could  scarcely  support  the  epithet  of  barbarous, 
which  he  promiscuously  bestows  on  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps.  Avignon,  the  mystic  Babylon,  the  sink  of  vice  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  was  the  object  of  his  hatred  and  contempt;  but  he 

**  The  hopes  and  the  disappointment  of  Petrarch  are  agreeably  described  in  his 
own  words  by  the  Frenoh  biographer  (M&noires,  tom.  iii.  p.  575-418) ;  but  the  deep 
though  secret  wound  was  the  coronation  or  Zanubi,  the  poet-lanreat,  by  Charles  IV. 

*  See,  in  his  aoourate  and  amusing  biographer,  the  application  of  Petraroh  and 
Borne  to  Benedict  XII.  in  the  year  1884  (MAmoires,  tom.  i.  p.  361-265),  to  Clement 
YL  in  1342  (tom.  ii.  p.  45-47),  and  to  Urban  Y.  in  1366  (tom.  iii.  p.  677-691) ;  his 
praise  (p.  711-715)  and  exouse  (p.  771)  of  the  last  of  these  pontiffs.  His  angry  contro¬ 
versy  on  the  respective  merits  of  Franoe  and  Italy  may  be  found  (Opp.  p.  1068-1085). 
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forgets  that  her  scandalous  vices  were  not  the  growth  of  the 
soil,  and  that  in  every  residence  they  would  adhere  to  the  power 
and  luxury  of  the  papal  court.  He  confesses  that  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  is  the  bishop  of  the  universal  church ;  yet  it  was  not 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bhdne,  but  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  apostle 
had  fixed  his  everlasting  throne ;  and,  while  every  city  in  the 
Christian  world  was  blessed  with  a  bishop,  the  metropolis  alone 
was  desolate  and  forlorn.  Since  the  removal  of  the  Holy  See, 
the  sacred  buildings  of  the  Lateran  and  the  Vatican,  their  altars 
and  their  saints,  were  left  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  decay ;  and 
Borne  wag  often  painted  under  the  image  of  a  disconsolate 
matron,  as  if  the  wandering  husband  could  be  reclaimed  by  the 
homely  portrait  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  his  weeping  spouse* 
But  the  cloud  which  hung  over  the  seven  hills  would  be  dispelled 
by  the  presence  of  their  lawful  sovereign :  eternal  fame,  the 
prosperity  of  Borne,  and  the  peace  of  Italy  would  be  the  recom¬ 
pense  of  the  pope  who  should  dare  to  embrace  this  generous 
resolution.  Of  the  five  whom  Petrarch  exhorted,  the  three  first, 
John  the  Twenty-second,  Benedict  the  Twelfth,  and  Clement 
the  Sixth,  were  importuned  or  amused  by  the  boldness  of  the 
orator ;  but  the  memorable  change  which  had  been  attempted 
by  Urban  the  Fifth  was  finally  accomplished  by  Gregory  the 
Eleventh.  The  execution  of  their  design  was  opposed  by  weighty 
and  almost  insuperable  obstacles.  A  king  of  France,  who  has 
deserved  the  epithet  of  Wise,  was  unwilling  to  release  them 
from  a  local  dependence :  the  cardinals,  for  the  most  part  his 
subjects,  were  attached  to  the  language,  manners,  and  climate 
of  Avignon ;  to  their  stately  palaces ;  above  all,  to  the  wines  of 
Burgundy.87  In  their  eyes,  Italy  was  foreign  or  hostile ;  and 
they  reluctantly  embarked  at  Marseilles,  as  if  they  had  been 
sold  or  banished  into  the  land  of  the  Saracens.  Urban  the 
Fifth  resided  three  years  in  the  Vatican  with  safety  and  honour; 
his  sanctity  was  protected  by  a  guard  of  two  thousand  horse ; 
and  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the  queen  of  Naples,  and  the  emperors 

06  Squall  da  sed  quoniam  fades,  neglectaque  ooltu 

Oosaries ;  moltisque  malls  lassata  senectus 
Eripuit  solitam  efflgiem :  veins  aocipe  nomen ; 

Roma  vocor.  (Gann.  1.  ii.  p.  77). 

He  spins  this  allegory  beyond  all  measure  or  patience.  The  epistles  to  Urban  V. 
in  prose  are  more  simple  and  persuasive  (Benilium,  L  viL  p.  811-827 ;  1.  ix.  epist  i. 
p.  844-884). 

87  [Vinum  Bennenu,  M  Beaune 
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of  the  East  and  West  devoutly  saluted  their  common  father  in 
the  ohair  of  St.  Peter.  But  the  joy  of  Petrarch  and  the  Italians 
was  soon  turned  into  grief  and  indignation.  Some  reasons  of 
public  or  private  moment,  his  own  impatience  or  the  prayers  of 
the  cardinals,  recalled  Urban  to  France ;  and  the  approaching 
election  was  saved  from  the  tyrannic  patriotism  of  the  Romans. 

The  powers  of  Heaven  were  interested  in  their  cause :  Bridget 
of  Sweden,  a  saint  and  pilgrim,  disapproved  the  return,  and 
foretold  the  death, of  Urban  the  Fifth ;  the  migration  of  Gregory  FjnaJw- 
the  Eleventh  was  encouraged  by  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  the  oreg.^xi. 
spouse  of  Christ  and  ambassadress  of  the  Florentines ;  and  the  jm.  it 
popes  themselves,  the  great  masters  of  human  credulity,  appear 
to  have  listened  to  these  visionary  females.*8  Yet  those  celestial 
admonitions  were  supported  by  some  arguments  of  temporal 
policy.  The  residence  of  Avignon  had  been  invaded  by  a  hostile 
violence:  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  robbers,  an  hero  had 
extorted  ransom  and  absolution  from  the  vicar  of  Christ  and 
the  sacred  college ;  and  the  maxim  of  the  French  warriors,  to 
spare  the  people  and  plunder  the  church,  was  a  new  heresy  of 
the  most  dangerous  import.08  While  the  pope  was  driven  from 
Avignon,  he  was  strenuously  invited  to  Borne.  The  senate  and 
people  acknowledged  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  laid  at 


M I  have  not  leisure  to  expatiate  on  the  legends  oi  St.  Bridget  or  St.  Catherine, 
the  last  o!  which  might  furnish  some  amusing  stories.  Their  effect  on  the  mind  of 
Gregory  XI.  iB  attested  by  the  last  solemn  words  of  the  dying  pope,  who  ad¬ 
monished  the  assistants,  ut  oaverent  ab  hominibus,  sive  viris,  sive  mulieribus,  sub 
specie  religionis  loquentibus  visiones  sui  capitis,  quia  per  tales  ipse  seductus,  &o. 
(Balm.  Not.  ad  Vit.  Pap.  Avenionensium,  tom.  i.  p.  1228).  [St.  Bridget  was  the 
wile  of  a  great  Swedish  noble,  Ulf  Gudmarson.  Her  life  by  Bartholdus  de  Roma 
is  published  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  8th  October,  iv.  p.  495  sqq .  Her  revelations 
have  been  frequently  edited,  most  recently  (Revel.  Selectee)  by  A.  Heuser,  1851. 
There  is  also  an  English  translation:  “Certayne  revelacyons  of  St.  Brigitte,”  by 
Th.  Godfrey  (London,  no  date).  The  most  important  monograph  is  by  a  Swede, 
F.  Hammericn,  and  has  been  done  into  German  by  A.  Miohelsen :  St.  Brigitta  die 
nftrdische  Prophetin  und  Ordensstifterin,  1872.  There  is  also  a  Danish  monograph 
by  A.  Brinkmann  (1893) ;  and  a  French  by  the  Comtesse  de  Flavigny :  Sainte 
Brigitte  de  Suede,  1892. — There  is  an  immense  literature  on  Catherine  of  Siena. 
Chavin  de  Malan’s  Histoire  de  Sainte  Catherine  de  Sienne,  2  vols.,  1846,  and 
Augusta  T.  Drane’s  History  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  with  her  companions  (with 
a  translation  of  her  treatise  on  Consummate  Perfection),  2  vols.,  1887  (8rd  ed.,  1899), 
may  be  mentioned.  The  letters  of  the  saint  have  been  edited  by  N.  Tommaseo  in 
4  vols.,  I860.] 

••  This  predatory  expedition  is  related  by  Froissart  (Chronique,  tom.  i.  p.  280), 
and  in  the  life  of  du  Guesclin  (Collection  G6n6rale  dee  M4moires  Historiques,  tom. 
iv.  c.  16,  p.  107-118).  As  early  as  the  year  1861,  the  oourt  of  Avignon  had  been 
molested  by  similar  freebooters,  who  afterwards  passed  the  Alps  (Mlmoires  but 
P6trarque,  tom.  ill.  p.  568-569). 
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his  feet  the  keys  of  the  gates,  the  bridges,  and  the  fortresses ; 
of  the  quarter  at  least  beyond  the  Tiber.70  Bnt  this  loyal  offer 
was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  they  could  no  longer 
suffer  the  scandal  and  calamity  of  his  absence;  and  that  his 
obstinacy  would  finally  provoke  them  to  revive  and  assert  the 
primitive  right  of  election.  The  abbot  of  Mount  Cassin  had  been 
consulted  whether  he  would  accept  the  triple  crown 71  from  the 
clergy  and  people:  “ I  am  a  citizen  of  Borne,”78  replied  that 
venerable  ecclesiastic,  “and  my  first  law  is  the  voice  of  my 
country.” 78 

If  superstition  will  interpret  an  untimely  death,74  if  the  merit 
of  counsels  be  judged  from  the  event,  the  heavens  may  seem  to 
frown  on  a  measure  of  such  apparent  reason  and  propriety. 
Gregory  the  Eleventh  did  not  survive  above  fourteen  months 

70  Fleury  alleges,  from  the  annals  of  Oderioos  Baynaldus,  the  original  treaty 
which  was  signed  the  21st  of  December,  1876,  between  Gregory  XL  and  the 
Bomans  (Hist.  Eocl6s.  tom.  xx.  p.  275). 

71  The  flret  crown  or  regnuxn  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  v.  p.  702)  on  the 
Episcopal  mitre  of  the  popes  is  ascribed  to  the  gift  of  Constantine  [to  Pope  Sylves¬ 
ter]  or  Clovis.  The  seoond  was  added  by  Boniface  VIII.  as  the  emblem,  not  only 
of  a  spiritual,  but  of  a  temporal,  kingdom.  The  three  states  of  the  church  are 
represented  by  the  triple  crown  which  was  introduced  by  John  XXII.  or  Benedict 
XII.  (M4moires  sur  P6trarque,  tom.  i.  p.  258,  259).  [The  regnum  or  pointed 
tiara  14  originally  consisted  of  white  peacook’s  feathers,  and  was  later  ornamented 
with  precious  stones,  encircled  by  a  gold  rim,  and  afterwards  by  three  diadems ; 
the  whole  was  surmounted  by  a  carbuncle  ”.  Gregorovius,  v.  p.  8  (where  there  is  a 
description  of  the  papal  coronation).  The  three  diadems  are  said  to  have  been 
added  by  Nicholas  I.,  Boniface  VIII.,  and  Urban  V.  Monograph  :  Zdpffel,  Die 
Papstwahlen  und  die  mit  ihnen  im  nachsten  Zusammenhang  stehenden  Ceremonies 
vom  II  bis  14  Jahrhundert,  1871.] 

73  Balu.se  (Not.  ad  Pap.  Avenion.  tom.  i.  p.  1194, 1195)  produoes  the  original 
evidence,  which  attests  the  threats  of  the  Boman  ambassadors,  and  the  resignation 
of  the  abbot  of  mount  Cassin,  qui  ultro  se  offerens  respondit  se  oivem  Boman  am 
esse,  et  illud  velle  quod  ipsi  vellent. 

79  The  return  of  the  popeB  from  Avignon  to  Borne,  and  their  reception  by  the 
people,  are  related  in  the  original  Lives  of  Urban  V.  and  Gregory  XI.  in  BAluse 
(Vit.  Paparum  Avenionensium,  tom.  i.  p.  863-486)  and  Muratori  (Script.  Ber. 
Italiearum,  tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  610-712).  In  the  disputes  of  the  sohism,  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  severely  though  partially  scrutinised,  more  especially  in  the  great 
inquest  which  decided  the  obedienoe  of  Castile,  and  to  which  Baluze,  in  his  notes, 
so  often  and  so  largely  appeals,  from  a  Ms.  volume  in  the  Harley  library  (p.  1281, 
<&o.).  [See  the  works  of  Theodoricus  de  Niem:  De  soismate  (ed.  Erler,  1890); 
Vit®  Pontifioum  Bomanorum  a  Nicolao  IV.  usque  ad  Urbanum  V.  with  an  anony¬ 
mous  continuation  to  a.d.  1418  (in  Eooard,  Corpus  hist,  medii  ®vi,  i.  p.  1461 
*qq.) ;  Nemus  Unionis  (collection  of  documents  for  Gregory  XII.  and  Benediot 
Xm.j,  ed.  Sohard  (with  the  De  soismate),  1566.  Monograph:  G.  Erler,  Dietrioh 
von  Nieheim ;  sein  Leben  und  seine  Schriften,  1887.] 

74  Can  the  death  of  a  good  man  be  esteemed  a  punishment  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  They  betray  the  instability  of  their  faith.  Vet,  as 
a  mere  philosopher,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Greeks,  bv  ol  0« ol  <pt \owrtr  kr vBrAmi 
p4os  (Brunck,  Poet®  Gnomici,  p.  281).  See  in  Herodotus  (1.  L  o.  81)  the  moral  and 
pleasing  tale  of  the  Argive  youths. 
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his  return  to  the  Vatican;  and  his  decease  was  followed  by  the 
great  schism  of  the  West,  which  distracted  the  Latin  church 
above  forty  years.  The  sacred  college  was  then  composed  of 
twenty-two  cardinals :  six  of  these  had  remained  at  Avignon ; 
eleven  Frenchmen,  one  Spaniard,  and  four  Italians  entered  the 
conclave  in  the  usual  form.  Their  choice  was  not  yet  limited  to 
the  purple  ;  and  their  unanimous  votes  acquiesced  in  the  arch- Bu«uonof 
bishop  of  Bari,  a  subject  of  Naples,  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  April  9 
learning,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  under  the  name 
of  Urban  the  Sixth.  The  epistle  of  the  sacred  college  affirms 
his  free  and  regular  election,  whioh  had  been  inspired,  as  usual, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  he  was  adored,  invested,  and  crowned,  with 
the  customary  rights ;  his  temporal  authority  was  obeyed  at  Borne 
and  Avignon,  and  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  acknowledged 
in  the  Latin  world.  During  several  weeks,  the  cardinals  at¬ 
tended  their  new  master  with  the  fairest  professions  of  attach¬ 
ment  and  loyalty,  till  the  summer-heats  permitted  a  decent  es¬ 
cape  from  the  city.  But,  as  soon  as  they  were  united  at  Anagni 
and  Fundi,  in  a  place  of  security,  they  cast  aside  the  mask, 
accused  their  own  falsehood  and  hypoorisy,  excommunicated  the 
apostate  and  antichrist  of  Borne,  and  proceeded  to  a  new  election  Eieetion  of 
of  Bobert  of  Geneva,  Clement  the  Seventh,  whom  they  an-Tnfsept. 
nounced  to  the  nations  as  the  true  and  rightful  vicar  of  Christ. 91 
Their  first  choice,  an  involuntary  and  illegal  act,  was  annulled 
by  the  fear  of  death  and  the  menaces  of  the  Romans ;  and  their 
complaint  is  justified  by  the  strong  evidence  of  probability  and 
fact.  The  twelve  French  cardinals,  above  two-thirds  of  the 
votes,  were  masters  of  the  election ;  and,  whatever  might  be 
their  provincial  jealousies,  it  cannot  fairly  be  presumed  that  they 
would  have  sacrificed  their  right  and  interest  to  a  foreign  can¬ 
didate,  who  would  never  restore  them  to  their  native  oountry. 

In  the  various  and  often  inconsistent  narratives, 76  the  shades  of 
popular  violence  are  more  darkly  or  faintly  coloured  ;  but  the 
licentiousness  of  the  seditious  Romans  was  inflamed  by  a  sense 
of  their  privileges,  and  the  danger  of  a  second  emigration.  The 
conclave  was  intimidated  by  the  shouts,  and  encompassed  by  the 

n  In  the  first  book  of  the  Histoire  da  Ooneile  de  Pise,  M.  Lenfant  has  abridged 
and  00m pared  the  original  narratives  of  the  adherents  of  Urban  and  Clement,  of 
the  Italians  and  Germans,  the  French  and  Spaniards.  The  latter  appear  to  be 
the  most  active  and  loqnaoions,  and  every  fact  and  word  in  the  original  Lives  of 
Gregory  XL  and  Clement  VII.  are  supported  in  the  notes  of  their  editor  Batnze. 
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arms,  of  thirty  thousand  rebels  ;  the  bells  of  the  Capitol  and  St. 
Peter’s  rang  in  alarm  :  “  Death,  or  an  Italian  pope  1  ”  was  the 
universal  cry  ;  the  same  threat  was  repeated  by  the  twelve  ban¬ 
nerets  or  chiefs  of  the  quarters,  in  the  form  of  charitable  advice ; 
some  preparations  were  made  for  burning  the  obstinate  cardinals ; 
and,  had  they  chosen  a  Transalpine  subject,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  never  have  departed  alive  from  the  Vatican.  The 
same  constraint  imposed  the  necessity  of  dissembling  in  the  eyes 
of  Pome  and  of  the  world  ;  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  Urban  pre¬ 
sented  a  more  inevitable  danger  ;  and  they  soon  discovered  the 
features  of  the  tyrant,  who  could  walk  in  his  garden  and  recite 
his  breviary,  while  he  heard  from  an  adjacent  chamber  six  car¬ 
dinals  groaning  on  the  rack.  His  inflexible  zeal,  which  loudly 
censured  their  luxury  and  vice,  would  have  attached  them  to 
the  stations  and  duties  of  their  parishes  at  Borne ;  and,  had  he 
not  fatally  delayed  a  new  promotion,  the  French  cardinals  would 
have  been  reduced  to  an  helpless  minority  in  the  sacred  college. 
For  these  reasons,  and  in  the  hope  of  repassing  the  Alps,  they 
rashly  violated  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  ;  and  the  merits 
of  their  double  choice  are  yet  agitated  in  the  Catholic  schools.’* 
The  vanity,  rather  than  the  interest,  of  the  Dation  determined 
the  court  and  clergy  of  France.77  The  states  of  Savoy,  Sicily, 
Cyprus,  Arragon,  Castille,  Navarre,  and  Scotland  were  inclined 
by  their  example  and  authority  to  the  obedience  of  Clement  the 
Seventh,  and,  after  his  decease,  of  Benedict  the  Thirteenth. 
Rome  and  the  principal  states  of  Italy,  Germany,  Portugal,  Eng¬ 
land,78  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  North,  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  prior  election  of  Urban  the  Sixth,  who  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Boniface  the  Ninth,  Innocent  the  Seventh,  and 
Gregory  the  Twelfth. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Bhdne,  the  hostile 

76  The  ordinal  numbers  of  the  popes  seem  to  decide  the  question  against 
Clement  VIL  and  Benedict  XIII.  who  are  boldly  stigmatized  as  anti-popes  by  the 
Italians,  while  the  French  are  content  with  authorities  and  reasons  to  plead  the 
cause  of  doubt  and  toleration  (Baluz.  in  Prafat.l.  It  is  singular,  or  rather  it  is  not 
singular,  that  saints,  visions,  and  miraoles  should  be  oommon  to  both  parties. 

77  Baluze  strenuously  labours  (Not.  p.  1271-12801  to  justify  the  pure  and  pious 
motives  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  France  :  he  refused  to  near  the  arguments  of  Urban  ; 
but  were  not  the  Urbanists  equally  deaf  to  the  reasons  of  Clement,  Ac.  ? 

78  An  epistle,  or  declamation,  in  the  name  of  Edward  IH.  (Baluz.  Vit.  Pap. 
Avemon.  tom.  i.  p.  658)  displays  the  zeal  of  the  English  nation  against  the  Clemen¬ 
tines.  Nor  was  their  zeal  confined  to  words ;  the  bishop  of  Norwich  led  a  crusade 
of  60,000  bigots  beyond  sea  (Hume’s  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  57,  58). 
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pontifb  encountered  each  other  with  the  pen  and  the  sword ;  oraat^  ^ 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order  of  society  was  disturbed  ;  andEs  w««t, 
the  Romans  had  their  full  share  of  the  mischiefs,  of  which  they 
may  be  arraigned  as  the  primary  authors.70  They  had  vainly 
flattered  themselves  with  title  hope  of  restoring  the  seat  of  the 
ecclesiastical  monarchy,  and  of  relieving  their  poverty  with  the 
tributes  and  offerings  of  the  nations;  but  the  separation  of 
France  and  Spain  diverted  the  stream  of  lucrative  devotion ; 
nor  could  the  loss  be  compensated  by  the  two  jubilees  which 
were  crowded  into  the  space  of  ten  years.  By  the  avocations 
of  the  schism,  by  foreign  arms  and  popular  tumults,  Urban  the 
Sixth  and  hiB  three  successors  were  often  compelled  to  interrupt 
their  residence  in  the  Vatican.  The  Colonna  and  Ursini  still 
exercised  their  deadly  feuds ;  the  bannerets  of  Rome  asserted 
and  abused  the  privileges  of  a  republic ;  the  vicars  of  Christ, 
who  had  levied  a  military  force,  chastised  their  rebellion  with 
the  gibbet,  the  sword,  and  the  dagger  ;  and,  in  a  friendly  con¬ 
ference,  eleven  deputies  of  the  people  were  perfidiously  murdered 
and  cast  into  the  street.  Since  the  invasion  of  Robert  the  Nor¬ 
man,  the  Romans  had  pursued  their  domestic  quarrels  without 
the  dangerous  interposition  of  a  stranger.  But,  in  the  disorders 
of  the  schism,  an  aspiring  neighbour,  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples, 
alternately  supported  and  betrayed  the  pope  and  the  people ; 
by  the  former  he  was  declared  gonfalonier,  or  general  of  the 
church,  while  the  latter  submitted  to  his  choice  the  nomination 
of  their  magistrates.  Besieging  Rome  by  land  and  water,  he 
thrice  entered  the  gates  as  a  barbarian  conqueror ;  profaned  the 
altars,  violated  the  virgins,  pillaged  the  merchants,  performed 
his  devotions  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  left  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of 
8t.  Angelo.  His  arms  were  sometimes  unfortunate,  and  to  a 
delay  of  three  days  he  was  indebted  for  his  life  and  crown ;  but 
Ladislaus  triumphed  in  his  turn,  and  it  was  only  his  premature 
death  that  could  save  the  metropolis  and  the  ecclesiastical  state 
from  the  ambitious  conqueror,  who  had  assumed  the  title,  or  at 
least  the  powers,  of  king  of  Rome.® 

111  Besides  the  general  historians,  the  Diaries  of  Delphinns  Oentilis,  Peter 
Antonins,  and  Stephen  Inf  assure,  in  the  great  Collection  of  Maratori,  represent  the 
state  and  misfortunes  of  Borne. 

"It  is  supposed  by  Giannone  (tom.  iii.  p.  392)  that  he  styled  himself  Bex 
Bonus,  a  title  unknown  to  the  world  since  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.  But  a  nearer 
Inspection  has  justified  the  reading  of  Bex  Bonus,  of  Bama,  an  obsoure  kingdom 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Hungary. 
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Negotia¬ 
tions  for 
peace  and 
union,  A.D< 
13W-140T 


I  have  not  undertaken  the  ecclesiastical  history  oi  the  schism ; 
but  Borne,  the  object  of  these  last  chapters,  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  disputed  succession  of  her  sovereigns.  The  first  counsels 
for  the  peace  and  union  of  Christendom  arose  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris,  from  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  whose  doctors 
were  esteemed,  at  least  in  the  Gallican  church,  as  the  most 
consummate  masters  of  theological  science.81  Prudently  waiving 
all  invidious  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  merits  of  the  dispute, 
they  proposed,  as  an  healing  measure,  that  the  two  pretenders 
of  Borne  and  Avignon  should  abdicate  at  the  same  time,  after 
qualifying  the  cardinals  of  the  adverse  factions  to  join  in  a 
legitimate  election ;  and  that  the  nations  should  subtract 88  their 
obedience,  if  either  of  the  competitors  preferred  bis  own  interest 
to  that  of  the  public.  At  each  vacancy,  these  physicians  of  the 
church  deprecated  the  mischiefs  of  an  hasty  choice ;  but  the 
policy  of  the  conclave  and  the  ambition  of  its  members  were 
deaf  to  reason  and  entreaties ;  and  whatsoever  promises  w ere 
made,  the  pope  could  never  be  bound  by  the  oaths  of  the 
cardinal.  During  fifteen  years,  the  pacific  designs  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  were  eluded  by  the  arts  of  the  rival  pontiffs,  the  scruples 
or  passions  of  their  adherents,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  French 
factions  that  ruled  the  insanity  of  Charles  the  Sixth.  At  length 
a  vigorous  resolution  was  embraced ;  and  a  solemn  embassy,  of 
the  titular  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  two  archbishops,  five  bishops, 
five  abbots,  three  knights,  and  twenty  doctors,  was  sent  to  the 
courts  of  Avignon  and  Borne,  to  require,  in  the  name  of  the 
church  and  king,  the  abdication  of  the  two  pretenders,  of  Peter 
de  Luna,  who  styled  himself  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  and  of 
Angelo  Corrario,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  the  Twelfth. 
For  the  ancient  honour  of  Borne  and  the  success  of  their  com- 

81  The  leading  and  decisive  part  which  France  assumed  in  the  schism  is  stated 
by  Peter  du  Puis,  in  a  separate  history,  extracted  from  anthentio  records,  and 
inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  laBt  and  best  edition  of  his  friend  Th  nanus 
(p.  xi.  p.  110-184). 

82  Of  this  measure,  John  Gerson,  a  stout  doctor,  was  the  author  or  the  ohaznpion. 
The  proceedings  of  the  university  of  Paris  [of  which  he  was  chanoellor]  and  the 
Gallican  church  were  often  prompted  by  his  advioe,  and  are  copiously  displayed 
in  his  theological  writings,  of  which  Le  Clero  (Bibliothdque  Choisie,  tom.  x.  p.  1-78) 
has  given  a  valuable  extract.  John  Gerson  acted  an  important  part  in  the  councils 
of  Pisa  and  Constance.  [The  collective  works  of  Gerson  were  issued  Beveral  times 
in  the  16th  century.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Ellies  Du  Pin,  1706.  Mono¬ 
graphs  :  J.  B.  Sohwab,  Johannes  Gerson,  1868 ;  A.  L.  Masson,  Jean  Gerson,  an  vie. 
son  temps,  see  oeuvres,  1894.] 
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mission,  the  ambassadors  solicited  a  conference  with  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  city,  whom  they  gratified  by  a  positive  declaration 
that  the  most  Christian  king  did  not  entertain  a  wish  of  trans¬ 
porting  the  holy  see  from  the  Vatican,  which  he  considered  as 
the  genuine  and  proper  seat  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  In 
the  name  of  the  senate  and  people,  an  eloquent  Roman  asserted 
their  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  union  of  the  church,  deplored 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  calamities  of  the  long  schism,  and 
requested  the  protection  of  France  against  the  arms  of  the  king 
of  Naples.  The  answers  of  Benedict  and  Gregory  were  alike 
edifying  and  alike  deceitful ;  and,  in  evading  the  demand  of 
their  abdication,  the  two  rivals  were  animated  by  a  common 
spirit.  They  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a  previous  interview, 
but  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  manner  could  never  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  mutual  consent.  “If  the  one  advances,”  says  a 
servant  of  Gregory,  “  the  other  retreats ;  the  one  appears  an 
animal  fearful  of  the  land,  the  other  a  creature  apprehensive  of 
the  water.  And  thus,  for  a  short  remnant  of  life  and  power, 
will  these  aged  priests  endanger  the  peace  and  salvation  of  the 
Christian  world.” 88 

The  Christian  world  was  at  length  provoked  by  their  ob-  Council  of 
stinacy  and  fraud :  they  were  deserted  by  their  cardinals,  who  Soo ' 1  *'D 
embraced  each  other  as  friends  and  colleagues ;  and  their 
revolt  was  supported  by  a  numerous  assembly  of  prelates  and 
ambassadors.  With  equal  justice  the  council  of  Pisa  deposed  [June  si 
the  popes  of  Borne  and  Avignon ;  the  conclave  was  unanimous 
in  the  choice  of  Alexander  the  Fifth,84  and  his  vacant  seat  was  [Greek 
soon  filled  by  a  similar  election  of  John  the  Twenty-third,  the  [bUmm- 
most  profligate  of  mankind.86  But,  instead  of  extinguishing  ooss») 
the  schism,  the  rashness  of  the  French  and  Italians  had  given  a 
third  pretender  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Such  new  claims  of 
the  synod  and  conclave  were  disputed ;  three  kings,  of  Germany, 

83  Leonardos  Brunos  Aretinus,  one  of  the  revivers  of  classic  learning  in  Italy, 
who,  after  serving  many  years  as  secretary  in  the  Roman  court,  retired  to  the 
honourable  office  of  chancellor  of  the  republio  of  Florenoe  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  medii 
J2vi,  tom.  i.  p.  290).  Lenfant  has  given  the  version  of  this  curious  epistle  (Conoile 
de  Pise,  tom.  i.  p.  192-195).  [The  Letters  of  Leonardos  were  edited  in  eight  books 
by  L.  Mehns,  1741.] 

84  [Pietro  Filargo  was  a  native  of  Gandia.  The  last  Greek  Pope  was  John  VII. 

(elected  a.d.  705).] 

**[Theodoric  of  Niem,  Historia  de  vita  Johannis  XXHL,  in  Meibomius,  Scr. 
rer.  Germ.  i.  p.  5  $qq.  G.  Hunger,  Zur  Gesohiohte  Papst  Johanns  xxiii.,  1876.] 
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Hungary,  and  Naples,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Gregory  the 
Twelfth;  and  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  himself  a  Spaniard, 
conneii  of  was  acknowledged  by  the  devotion  and  patriotism  of  that 
aS?  mu-0*’  powerful  nation.  The  rash  proceedings  of  Pisa  were  corrected 
by  the  council  of  Constance ;  the  emperor  Sigismond  acted  a 
oonspicuous  part  as  the  advocate  or  protector  of  the  Catholic 
church ;  and  the  number  and  weight  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
members  might  seem  to  constitute  the  states-general  of  Europe. 
Of  the  three  popes,  John  the  Twenty-third  was  the  first  victim : 
he  fled,  and  was  brought  back  a  prisoner ;  the  most  scandalous 
charges  were  suppressed ;  the  vicar  of  Christ  was  only  accused 
of  piracy,  murder,  rape,  sodomy,  and  incest ;  and,  after  sub¬ 
scribing  his  own  condemnation,  he  expiated  in  prison  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  trusting  his  person  to  a  free  city  beyond  the  Alps. 
Gregory  the  Twelfth,  whose  obedience  was  reduced  to  the 
narrow  precincts  of  Bimini,  descended  with  more  honour  from 
t joiy  4.  the  throne,  and  his  ambassador  convened  the  session  in  which 
a.d.hib  ke  renounced  the  title  and  authority  of  lawful  pope.  To 
vanquish  the  obstinacy  of  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  or  his 
adherents,  the  emperor  in  person  undertook  a  journey  from 
Constance  to  Perpignan.  The  kings  of  CastiUe,  Arragon,  Na¬ 
varre,  and  Scotland  obtained  an  equal  and  honourable  treaty ; 
[Benedict  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Spaniards,  Benedict  was  deposed 
•ooi&;  diet  by  the  council ;  but  the  harmless  old  man  was  left  in  a  solitary 
a.d.i«8]  ca8tle  to  excommunicate  twice  each  day  the  rebel  kingdoms 
which  had  deserted  his  cause.  After  thus  eradicating  the 
remains  of  the  schism,  the  synod  of  Constance  proceeded,  with 
slow  and  cautious  steps,  to  elect  the  sovereign  of  Borne  and 
the  head  of  the  church.  On  this  momentous  occasion,  the 
college  of  twenty-three  cardinals  was  fortified  with  thirty  de¬ 
puties;  six  of  whom  were  chosen  in  each  of  the  five  great 
nations  of  Christendom,  the  Italian,  the  German,  the  French, 
the  Spanish,  and  the  English : 84  the  interference  of  strangers 

88 1  cannot  overlook  this  great  national  cause,  which  was  vigorously  maintained 
by  the  English  ambassadors  against  those  of  France.  The  latter  contended  that 
Christendom  was  essentially  distributed  into  the  four  great  nations  and  votes  cl 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain  ;  and  that  the  lesser  kingdoms  (such  as  Eng¬ 
land,  Denmark,  Portugal,  <fcc.)  were  comprehended  under  one  or  other  of  those 
great  divisions.  The  English  asserted  that  the  British  islands,  of  which  they  were 
the  head,  should  be  considered  as  a  fifth  and  co-ordinate  nation  with  an  equal 
vote ;  and  every  argument  of  truth  or  fable  was  introduced  to  exalt  the  dignity  of 
their  oountry.  Including  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  the  four  kingdoms  of  Ireland, 
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was  softened  by  their  generous  preference  of  an  Italian  and  a 
Roman ;  and  the  hereditary  as  well  as  personal  merit  of  Otho  Election  of 
Colonna  recommended  him  to  the  conclave.  Rome  accepted  M4rtl“ v' 
with  joy  and  obedience  the  noblest  of  her  sons,  the  ecclesiastical 
state  was  defended  by  his  powerful  family,  and  the  elevation  of 
Martin  the  Fifth  is  the  era  of  the  restoration  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  popes  in  the  Vatican.87 

The  royal  prerogative  of  coining  money,  which  had  been  Martin  v. 
exercised  near  three  hundred  years  by  the  senate,  was  first  re-EugeSus 
sumed  by  Martin  the  Fifth,88  and  his  image  and  superscription  i«if  D' 
introduce  the  series  of  the  papal  medals.  Of  his  two  immedi- v!a7d! 
ate  successors,  Eugenius  the  Fourth  was  the  last  pope  expelled  iastrevoit 
by  the  tumults  of  the  Roman  people,80  and  Nicholas  the  Fifth, 
the  last  who  was  importuned  by  the  presence  of  a  Roman »  y 
emperor.00  1.  The  conflict  of  Eugenius  with  the  fathers  of 
Basil,  and  the  weight  or  apprehension  of  a  new  excise,  em- 

and  the  Orkneys,  the  British  islands  are  deoo rated  with  eight  royal  crowns,  and 
discriminated  by  four  or  five  languages,  English,  Welsh,  Cornish,  Scotch,  Irish,  Ac. 

The  greater  island,  from  north  to  south,  measures  800  miles,  or  40  days*  journey  ; 
and  England  alone  contains  32  counties,  and  52,000  parish  ohurohes  (a  bold 
aooount!),  besides  cathedrals,  colleges,  priories  and  hospitals.  They  celebrate 
the  mission  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  birth  of  Constantine,  and  the  legatine 
powers  of  the  two  primates,  without  forgetting  the  testimony  of  Bartholemy  de 
Glanville  (a.d.  1360),  who  reckons  only  four  Christian  kingdoms,  1.  of  Borne, 

2.  of  Constantinople,  3.  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  English 
monarchs,  and  4.  of  Spain.  Our  countrymen  prevailed  in  the  council,  but  the 
victories  of  Henry  V.  added  much  weight  to  their  arguments.  The  adverse  plead¬ 
ings  were  found  at  Constanoe  by  Sir  Robert  Wingfield,  ambassador  from  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  by  him  printed  in  1517,  at  Louvain.  From  a 
Leipsic  Ms.  they  are  more  correctly  published  in  the  Collection  of  von  der  Hardt, 
tom.  v. ;  but  I  have  only  seen  LenfanVs  abstract  of  these  acts  (Conoile  de  Constanoe, 
tom.  ii.  p.  447,  453,  Ac.). 

87  The  histories  of  the  three  successive  councils,  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil, 
have  been  written  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  oandonr,  industry,  and  elegance,  by  a 
Protestant  minister,  M.  Lenfant,  who  retired  from  France  to  Berlin.  They  form 
six  volumes  in  quarto ;  and,  as  Basil  is  the  worst,  so  Constanoe  iB  the  best,  part  of 
the  Collection.  [See  above,  p.  105,  note  40.] 

88  See  the  xxviith  Dissertation  of  the  Antiquities  of  Muratori,  and  the  ist  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Scienoe  des  M6dailles  of  the  P&re  Joubert  and  the  Baron  de  la  Bastie. 

The  Metallic  History  of  Martin  V.  and  his  successors  has  been  oomposed  by  two 
monks,  Moulinet  a  Frenchman,  and  Bonanni  an  Italian ;  but  I  understand  that  the 
first  part  of  the  series  iB  restored  from  more  recent  ooins. 

M  Besides  the  lives  of  Eugenius  IV.  (Rerum  Italic,  tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  869,  and 
[the  Lifo  by  Vespasianus  Florentines]  tom.  xxv.  p.  256),  the  Diaries  of  Paul 
Petroni  ana  Stephen  Infessura  are  the  best  original  evidence  for  the  revolt  of  the 
Romans  against  Eugenius  IV.  The  former,  who  lived  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot, 
speaks  the  language  of  a  citizen  equally  afraid  of  priestly  and  popular  tyranny. 

90  The  coronation  of  Frederic  III.  is  described  by  Lenfant  (Conoile  de  Basle, 
tom.  ii.  p.  276-288)  from  Afineas  Sylvius,  a  spectator  and  actor  in  that  splendid 
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boldened  and  provoked  the  Romans  to  usurp  the  temporal 
government  of  the  city.  They  rose  in  arms,  selected  seven 
governors  of  the  republic  and  a  constable  of  the  Capitol ;  im¬ 
prisoned  the  pope’s  nephew ;  besieged  his  person  in  the 
palace;  and  shot  volleys  of  arrows  into  his  bark  as  he 
escaped  down  the  Tiber  in  the  habit  of  a  monk.  But  he 
still  possessed  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  a  faithful  garrison 
and  a  train  of  artillery :  their  batteries  incessantly  thundered 
on  the  city,  and  a  bullet  more  dexterously  pointed  broke  down 
the  barricade  of  the  bridge  and  scattered,  with  a  single  shot, 
the  heroes  of  the  republic.  Their  constancy  was  exhausted 
by  a  rebellion  of  five  months.  Under  the  tyranny  of  the  Ghibe- 
line  nobles,  the  wisest  patriots  regretted  the  dominion  of  the 
church ;  and  their  repentance  was  unanimous  and  effectual.  The 
troops  of  St.  Peter  again  occupied  the  Capitol ;  the  magistrates 
departed  to  their  homes;  the  most  guilty  were  executed  or 
exiled ;  and  the  legate,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  foot  and 
four  thousand  horse,  was  saluted  as  the  father  of  the  city.  The 
Bynods  of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  the  fear  or  resentment  of  Euge- 
nius,  prolonged  his  absence :  he  was  received  by  a  submissive 
people  ;  but  the  pontiff  understood  from  the  acclamations  of  his 
triumphal  entry  that,  to  secure  their  loyalty  and  his  own  repose, 
he  must  grant,  without  delay,  the  abolition  of  the  odious  excise. 
U.  Rome  was  restored,  adorned,  and  enlightened  by  the  peace- 
LMtooro-  ful  reign  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth.  In  the  midst  of  these  laudable 
German  occupations,  the  pope  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Frederic 
Frederick  the  Third  of  Austria ;  though  his  fears  could  not  be  justified  by 
i4M,Haroh  the  character  or  the  power  of  the  Imperial  candidate.  After 
drawing  his  military  force  to  the  metropolis  and  imposing  the 
best  security  of  oaths 91  and  treaties,  Nicholas  received,  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  the  faithful  advocate  and  vassal  of  the 
church.  So  tame  were  the  times,  so  feeble  was  the  Austrian, 
that  the  pomp  of  his  coronation  was  accomplished  with  order 
and  harmony ;  but  the  superfluous  honour  was  so  disgraceful  to 
an  independent  nation  that  his  successors  have  excused  them¬ 
selves  from  the  toilsome  pilgrimage  to  the  Vatican,  and  rest 
their  Imperial  title  on  the  ohoice  of  the  electors  of  Germany. 

91  The  oath  of  fidelity  imposed  on  the  emperor  by  the  pope  is  reoorded  and 
sanctified  in  the  Clementines  (1.  ii.  tit.  ix.) ;  and  iSneas  Sylvias,  who  objects  to  tills 
new  demand,  coaid  not  foresee  that  in  a  few  yeais  he  should  ascend  the  throne  and 
imbibe  the  maxims  of  Boniface  Yin. 
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A  citizen  has  remarked,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  theTfa««j»»- 
king  of  the  Romans,  after  passing  with  a  slight  salute  the  ear-  gown- 
dinals  and  prelates  who  met  him  at  the  gate,  distinguished  the  Rome 
dress  and  person  of  the  senator  of  Rome ;  and,  in  this  last  fare¬ 
well,  the  pageants  of  the  empire  and  the  republic  were  clasped 
in  a  friendly  embrace.83  According  to  the  laws  of  Rome,8*  her  (senator 
first  magistrate  was  required  to  be  a  doctor  of  laws,  an  alien,  of  foreign 
a  place  at  least  forty  miles  from  the  city ;  with  whose  inhabitants  “  or 
he  must  not  be  connected  in  the  third  canonical  degree  of  blood 
or  alliance.  The  election  was  annual ;  a  severe  scrutiny  was 
instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the  departing  senator ;  nor  could 
he  be  recalled  to  the  same  office  till  after  the  expiration  of  two 
years.  A  liberal  salary  of  three  thousand  florins  was  assigned 
for  his  expense  and  reward ;  and  his  public  appearance  repre¬ 
sented  the  majesty  of  the  republic.  His  robes  were  of  gold 
brocade  or  crimson  velvet,  or  in  the  summer  season  of  a  lighter 
silk;  he  bore  in  his  hand  an  ivory  sceptre;  the  sound  of 
trumpets  announced  his  approach ;  and  his  solemn  steps  were 
preceded  at  least  by  four  lictors  or  attendants,  whose  red  wands 
were  enveloped  with  bands  or  streamers  of  the  golden  colour  or 
livery  of  the  city.  His  oath  in  the  Capitol  proclaims  his  right 
and  duty  to  observe  and  assert  the  laws,  to  control  the  proud, 
to  protect  the  poor,  and  to  exercise  justice  and  mercy  within 
the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction.  In  these  useful  functions  he  was 
assisted  by  three  learned  strangers,  the  two  collaterals  and  the  (Collator, 
judge  of  criminal  appeals ;  their  frequent  trials  of  robberies,  tewor?*" 
rapes,  and  murders  are  attested  by  the  laws ;  and  the  weakness 
of  these  laws  connives  at  the  licentiousness  of  private  feuds  and 
armed  associations  for  mutual  defence.  But  the  senator  was 
confined  to  the  administration  of  justioe ;  the  Capitol,  the  trea¬ 
sury,  and  the  government  of  the  city  and  its  territory  were 
entrusted  to  the  three  conservators ,M  who  were  changed  four 

M  Lo  senator©  di  Roma,  veatito  di  broo&rto  oon  qualla  beretta,  e  con  quelle 
maniohe,  et  ornament!  di  pelle,  ©o’  quail  va  alle  feste  di  Testaooio  e  Nagone,  might 
eeoape  the  eye  of  ASneas  Sylvius,  but  he  is  viewed  with  admiration  and  complacency 
by  the  Roman  citizen  (Diario  di  Stephano  Infessura,  p.  1188).  [See  Ghregorovius, 

▼.  p.  289  sqq.] 

"See,  in  the  statutes  of  Rome,  the  senator  and  three  judges  (1.  i.  o.  8-14),  the 
conservators  (1.  i.  c.  15-17 ;  1.  iii.  o.  4),  the  caporioni  (1.  i.  o.  18 ;  L  iii.  o.  8),  the  secret 
council  (1.  iii.  o.  2),  the  common  council  (1.  iii.  o.  8).  The  title  ot  feuds,  defiances , 
acts  of  violence ,  Ac.  is  spread  through  many  a  chapter  (o.  14*40)  of  the  seoond  book. 

94  [Urban  V.  introduced  the  three  Conservators  of  the  Civic  Camera — “  a  oivio 
council  with  judicial  and  administrative  power  whose  office  endures  to  the  present 
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times  in  each  year ;  the  militia  of  the  thirteen  regions  assembled 
under  the  banners  of  their  respective  chiefs,  or  eaporioni ;  and 
the  first  of  these  was  distinguished  by  the  name  and  dignity  of 
tcon«iiium  t heprior.  The  popular  legislature  consisted  of. the  secret  and 

Consilium  the  common  councils  of  the  Romans.  The  former  was  composed 
of  the  magistrates  and  their  immediate  predecessors,  with  some 
fiscal  and  legal  officer,  and  three  classes  of  thirteen,  twenty-six, 
and  forty  counsellors,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  persons.  In  the  common  council,  all  male 
oitizens  had  a  right  to  vote ;  and  the  value  of  their  privilege 
was  enhanced  by  the  care  with  which  any  foreigners  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  usurping  the  title  and  character  of  Romans.  The 
tumult  of  a  democracy  was  checked  by  wise  and  jealous  precau¬ 
tions  :  except  the  magistrates,  none  oould  propose  a  question ; 
none  were  permitted  to  speak,  except  from  an  open  pulpit  or 
tribunal ;  all  disorderly  acclamations  were  suppressed ;  the  sense 
of  the  majority  was  deoided  by  a  secret  ballot ;  and  their  decrees 
were  promulgated  in  the  venerable  name  of  the  Roman  senate 
and  people.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  a  period  in  which 
this  theory  of  government  has  been  reduced  to  accurate  and 
constant  practice,  since  the  establishment  of  order  has  been 
gradually  connected  with  the  decay  of  liberty.  But  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  the  ancient  statutes  were 
collected,  methodized  in  three  books,  and  adapted  to  present 
use,  under  the  pontificate,  and  with  the  approbation,  of  Gregory 
the  Thirteenth : 86  this  civil  and  criminal  code  is  the  modem 
law  of  the  city ;  and,  if  the  popular  assemblies  have  been  abol¬ 
ished,  a  foreign  senator,  with  the  three  conservators,  still  resides 
in  the  palace  of  the  Capitol.**  The  policy  of  the  Cassars  has 
been  repeated  by  the  popes ;  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  affected 

day/’  Gregorovius,  v.  p.  439.  At  the  same  time,  Urban  abolished  the  Connell  of 
Seven  Reformatores,  who  had  been  elected  in  1858  to  advise  the  Senators,  and 
suppressed  the  ‘‘Banderesi,”  the  heads  of  military  oompanies  which  had  been 
organized  in  1856.  These  Banderesi  executed  justice  (Uke  the  Gonfalonier!  in 
Florence),  and  their  power  had  beoome  very  tyrannical.  See  Gregorovius,  ib.  p.  408.] 

*  Statuta  almas  Urbu  Romm  Auctoritate  8 .  D.  N.  Qregorii  XIII .  Pont . 
Max.  a  Senatu  Populoque  Rom.  reformata  et  edit  a.  Romae ,  1580,  tn  folio .  The 
obsolete  repugnant  statutes  of  antiquity  were  confounded  in  five  books,  and  Luoaa 
Fetus,  a  lawyer  and  antiquarian,  was  appointed  to  act  as  the  modern  Tribonian. 
Yet  I  regret  the  old  code,  with  the  rugged  crust  of  freedom  and  barbarism. 

9*  In  my  time  (1765),  and  in  M.  Greeley's  (Observations  sur  l’ltalie,  tom.  ii.  p. 
361),  the  senator  of  Borne  was  M.  Bielke,  a  noble  Swede,  and  a  proselyte  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  pope’s  right  to  appoint  the  senator  and  the  oonsanrator  is 
implied  rather  than  affirmed  in  the  statutes. 
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to  maintain  the  form  of  a  republic,  while  he  reigned  with  the 
absolute  powers  of  a  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  monarch. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth  that  the  times  must  be  suited  to  extra-  Ooupb- 
ordinary  characters,  and  that  the  genius  of  Cromwell  or  Retzftmaro, 
might  now  expire  in  obscurity.  The  political  enthusiasm  of  jiui.T8, 
Rienzi  had  exalted  him  to  a  throne ;  the  same  enthusiasm,  in 
the  next  century,  conducted  his  imitator  to  the  gallows.  The 
birth  of  Stephen  Porcaro  was  noble,  his  reputation  spotless ;  his 
tongue  was  armed  with  eloquence,  his  mind  was  enlightened 
with  learning ;  and  he  aspired,  beyond  the  aim  of  vulgar  ambi¬ 
tion,  to  free  hiB  country  and  immortalise  his  name.  The  dominion 
of  priests  is  most  odious  to  a  liberal  spirit:  every  scruple  was 
removed  by  the  recent  knowledge  of  the  fable  and  forgery  of 
Constantine’s  donation;  Petrarch  was  now  the  oracle  of  the 
Italians ;  and,  as  often  as  Porcaro  revolved  the  ode  which  do- 
scribes  the  patriot  and  hero  of  Borne,  he  applied  to  himself  the 
visions  of  the  prophetic  bard.  His  first  trial  of  the  popular  feel¬ 
ing  was  at  the  funeral  of  Eugenius  the  Fourth :  in  an  elaborate 
speech,  he  called  the  Romans  to  liberty  and  arms  ;  and  they 
listened  with  apparent  pleasure,  till  Porcaro  was  interrupted 
and  answered  by  a  grave  advocate,  who  pleaded  for  the  church 
and  state.  By  every  law  the  seditious  orator  was  guilty  of 
treason;  but  the  benevolence  of  the  new  pontiff,  who  viewed 
his  character  with  pity  and  esteem,  attempted,  by  an  honourable 
office,  to  convert  the  patriot  into  a  friend.  The  inflexible  Roman 
returned  from  Anagni  with  an  increase  of  reputation  and  zeal ; 
and  on  the  first  opportunity,  the  games  of  the  place  Navona,  he 
tried  to  inflame  the  casual  dispute  of  some  boys  and  mechanics 
into  a  general  rising  of  the  people.  Yet  the  humane  Nicholas 
was  still  averse  to  accept  the  forfeit  of  his  life ;  and  the  traitor 
was  removed  from  the  scene  of  temptation  to  Bologna,  with  a 
liberal  allowance  for  his  support,  and  the  easy  obligation  of  pre¬ 
senting  himself  each  day  before  the  governor  of  the  city.  But 
Porcaro  had  learned  from  the  younger  Brutus  that  with  tyrants 
no  faith  or  gratitude  should  be  observed :  the  exile  declaimed 
against  the  arbitrary  sentence ;  a  party  and  a  conspiracy  were 
gradually  formed ;  his  nephew,  a  daring  youth,  assembled  a  band 
of  volunteers ;  and  on  the  appointed  evening  a  feast  was  prepared 
at  his  house  for  the  friends  of  the  republic.  Their  leader,  who 
had  escaped  from  Bologna,  appeared  among  them  in  a  robe  of 
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purple  and  gold  :  his  voice,  his  countenance,  his  gestures,  be¬ 
spoke  the  man  who  had  devoted  his  life  or  death  to  the  glorious 
cause.  In  a  studied  oration,  he  expatiated  on  the  motives  and 
the  means  of  their  enterprise;  the  name  and  liberties  of  Borne ; 
the  sloth  and  pride  of  their  ecclesiastical  tyrants ;  the  active  or 
passive  consent  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  three  hundred  soldiers 
and  four  hundred  exiles,  long  exercised  in  arms  or  in  wrongs ; 
the  licence  of  revenge  to  edge  their  swords,  and  a  million  of 
ducats  to  reward  their  victory.  It  would  be  easy  (he  said)  on 
the  next  day,  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  to  seize  the  pope  and 
his  cardinals  before  the  doors,  or  at  the  altar,  of  St.  Peter’s ;  to 
lead  them  in  chains  under  the  walls  of  St.  Angelo ;  to  extort  by 
the  threat  of  their  instant  death  a  surrender  of  the  castle ;  to 
ascend  the  vacant  Capitol ;  to  ring  the  alarm-bell ;  and  to  restore 
in  a  popular  assembly  the  ancient  republic  of  Borne.  While  he 
triumphed,  he  was  already  betrayed.  The  senator,  with  a  strong 
guard,  invested  the  house ;  the  nephew  of  Porcaro  cut  his  way 
through  the  crowd ;  but  the  unfortunate  Stephen  was  drawn  from 
a  chest,  lamenting  that  his  enemies  had  anticipated  by  three 
hours  the  execution  of  his  design.  After  such  manifest  and 
repeated  guilt,  even  the  mercy  of  Nicholas  was  silent.  Porcaro, 
and  nine  of  his  accomplices,  were  hanged  without  the  benefit  of 
the  sacraments ;  and,  amidst  the  fears  and  invectives  of  the 
papal  court,  the  Bomans  pitied,  and  almost  applauded,  these 
martyrs  of  their  country.07  But  their  applause  was  mute,  their 
pity  ineffectual,  their  liberty  for  ever  extinct ;  and,  if  they  have 
since  risen  in  a  vacancy  of  the  throne  or  a  scarcity  of  bread, 
such  accidental  tumults  may  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  most 
abject  servitude. 

iMt  die-  But  the  independence  of  the  nobles,  which  was  fomented  by 

the  noble#  discord,  survived  the  freedom  of  the  commons,  which  must  be 

of  Borne 


97  Besides  the  curious  though  oonoise  narrative  of  Maohiavel  (Is tori*  Florentine, 
1.  vi.  Opere,  tom.  i.  p.  210,  211,  edit.  Londra,  1747,  in  4to),  the  Poroarian  con¬ 
spiracy  is  related  in  the  Diary  of  Stephen  Infessura  (Ber.  ItaL  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p. 
1184,  1185),  and  in  a  separate  tract  by  Leo  Baptista  Alberti  (Ber.  Itai.  tom.  xxv. 
p.  609-614).  It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  courtier  and 
citizen.  Facinus  profeoto  quo  .  .  .  neque  periculo  horribilius,  neque  audaciA  de- 
testabilius,  neque  crudelitate  tetrius,  a  quoquam  perditissimo  uspiam  exoogitatum 
sit.  .  .  .  Perdette  la  vita  quell’  huomo  da  bene,  e  amatore  dell©  bene  e  liberU  di 
Boma.  [Another  source :  Petrus  de  Godis,  Dy&logon  de  conjurations  Porcaria,  waa 
first  published  by  M.  Perl  bach  in  1879.  See  also  Tommasini,  Document  i  relativi  a 
Stefano  Porcari,  in  the  Aroh.  della  800.  ram.  di  storia  patria,  iii.  p.  68  § qq„  1879 ; 
Sanesi,  Stefano  Procari  e  la  sua  oongiura,  1887.] 
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founded  in  union.  A  privilege  of  rapine  and  oppression  was 
long  maintained  by  the  barons  of  Rome  ;  their  houses  were  a 
fortress  and  a  sanctuary ;  and  the  ferocious  train  of  banditti  and 
criminals  whom  they  protected  from  the  law  repaid  the  hospi¬ 
tality  with  the  service  of  their  swords  and  daggers.  The  private 
interest  of  the  pontiffe,  or  their  nephews,  sometimes  involved 
them  in  these  domestic  feuds.  Under  the  reign  of  Sixtus  the 
Fourth,  Rome  was  distracted  by  the  battles  and  sieges  of  the 
rival  houses ;  after  the  conflagration  of  his  palace,  the  proto¬ 
notary  Colonna  was  tortured  and  beheaded ;  and  Savelli,  his 
captive  friend,  was  murdered  on  the  spot,  for  refusing  to  join  in 
the  acclamations  of  the  victorious  Ursini.08  But  the  popes  no 
longer  trembled  in  the  Vatican  :  they  had  strength  to  command, 
if  they  had  resolution  to  claim,  the  obedience  of  their  subjects ; 
and  the  strangers,  who  observed  these  partial  disorders,  admired 
the  easy  taxes  and  wise  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  state." 

The  spiritual  thunders  of  the  Vatican  depend  on  the  foree  of  The  popes 
opinion ;  and,  if  that  opinion  be  supplanted  by  reason  or  passion,  Striate1” 
the  sound  may  idly  waste  itself  in  the  air ;  and  the  helpless  priest  ot  some? 
is  exposed  to  the  brutal  violence  of  a  noble  or  a  plebeian  adversary.  %f.' 1E00’ 
But  after  their  return  from  Avignon  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  were 
guarded  by  the  sword  of  St.  Paul.  Rome  was  commanded  by 
an  impregnable  citadel ;  the  use  of  cannon  is  a  powerful  engine 
against  popular  seditions ;  a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
was  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  popes ;  his  ample  revenues 
supplied  the  resources  of  war ;  and,  from  the  extent  of  his  domain, 
he  could  bring  down  on  a  rebellious  city  an  army  of  hostile 
neighbours  and  loyal  subjects.100  Since  the  union  of  the  duchies 

98  The  disorders  of  Borne,  which  were  much  inflamed  by  the  partiality  of  Sixtus 
IV.,  are  exposed  in  the  diaries  of  two  spectators,  Stephen  Infessura  and  an  anony¬ 
mous  citizen.  See  the  troubles  of  the  year  1484,  and  the  death  of  the  protonotary 
Colonna,  in  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  1083,  1158. 

90  Est  toute  la  terre  de  l’^glise  trouble  pour  cette  partiality  (des  Colonnes  et  des 
U reins),  come  nous  dirions  Luce  et  Grammont,  ou  en  Hollande  Houo  et  Caballan ; 
et  quand  ce  ne  seroit  ce  difterend  la  terre  de  l’yglise  seroit  la  plus  heureuse  habitation 
pour  lee  sujets,  qui  soit  dans  tout  le  monde  (car  ils  ne  payent  ni  tallies  ni  gu&res 
autres  choses),  et  seroient  toujours  bien  conduits  (oar  toujours  les  papes  sont  sages 
et  bien  oonseiliys) ;  mais  tr£s  convent  en  advient  de  grands  et  oruels  meurtres  et 
pilleries. 

100  By  the  economy  of  Sixtus  V.  the  revenue  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  was  raised 
to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Boman  crowns  (Vita,  tom.  ii.  p.  291-296) ;  and  so 
regular  was  the  military  establishment  that  in  one  month  Clement  VIII.  could  in¬ 
vade  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  with  three  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot 

I  tom.  iii.  p.  64).  Since  that  time  (a.d.  1597)  the  papal  arms  are  happily  rusted ; 
rat  the  revenue  must  have  gained  some  nominal  increase. 
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of  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  the  ecclesiastical  state  extends  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  confines  of  Naples 
to  the  banks  of  the  Po ;  and,  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  centnry, 
the  greater  part  of  that  spacious  and  fruitful  country  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  lawful  claims  and  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Boman 
pontiffs.  Their  claims  were  readily  deduced  from  the  genuine 
or  fabulous  donations  of  the  darker  ages  ;  the  successive  steps  of 
their  final  settlement  would  engage  us  too  far  in  the  transactions 
of  Italy,  and  even  of  Europe :  the  crimes  of  Alexander  the  Sixth, 
the  martial  operations  of  Julius  the  Second  and  the  liberal  policy 
of  Leo  the  Tenth,  a  theme  which  has  been  adorned  by  the  pens 
of  the  noblest  historians  of  the  times.101  In  the  first  period  of 
their  conquests,  till  the  expedition  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  the 
popes  might  successfully  wrestle  with  the  adjacent  princes  and 
states,  whose  military  force  was  equal,  or  inferior,  to  their  own. 
But,  as  soon  as  the  monarchs  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
contended  with  gigantic  arms  for  the  dominion  of  Italy,  they 
supplied  with  art  the  deficiency  of  strength,  and  concealed,  in 
a  labyrinth  of  wars  and  treaties,  their  aspiring  views  and  the 
immortal  hope  of  chasing  the  barbarians  beyond  the  Alps.  The 
nice  balance  of  the  Vatican  was  often  subverted  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  North  and  West,  who  were  united  under  the  standard  of 
Charles  the  Fifth ;  the  feeble  and  fluctuating  policy  of  Clement 
the  Seventh  exposed  his  person  and  dominions  to  the  conqueror ; 
and  Borne  was  abandoned  seven  months  to  a  lawless  army,  more 
cruel  and  rapacious  than  the  Goths  and  Vandals.102  After  this 
severe  lesson,  the  popes  contracted  their  ambition,  which  was 
almost  satisfied,  resumed  the  character  of  a  common  parent,  and 
abstained  from  all  offensive  hostilities,  except  in  an  hasty  quarrel, 
when  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  Turkish  sultan  were  armed  at 
the  same  time  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples.10*  The  French 

101  More  especially  by  Guicciardini  and  Maohiavel :  in  the  general  history  of  the 
former,  in  the  Florentine  history,  the  Prinoe,  and  the  political  discourses  of  the 
latter.  These,  with  their  worthy  successors,  Fra  Paolo  and  Davila,  were  justly 
esteemed  the  first  historians  of  modem  langnages,  till,  in  the  present  age,  Scotland 
arose  to  dispute  the  prize  with  Italy  herself. 

108  In  the  history  of  the  Gothic  siege,  I  have  compared  the  barbarians  with  the 
subjects  of  Charles  V.  (vol.  iii.  p.  347-S48) :  an  anticipation  whioh,  like  that  of  the 
Tartar  oonquestB,  I  indulged  with  the  less  scruple,  as  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  reaob 
the  conclusion  of  my  work. 

103  The  ambitious  and  feeble  hostilities  of  the  Caraffa  pope,  Paul  IV.,  may  be 
seen  in  Thuanus  (1.  xvi.-rviii.i  and  Qiannone  (tom.  iv.  p.  149-168).  Those  Ostholio 
bigots,  Philip  II.  and  the  duae  of  Alva,  presumed  to  separate  the  Roman  prince 
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and  Germans  at  length  withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle :  Milan, 

Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  sea-coast  of  Tuscany  were  firmly 
possessed  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  it  became  their  interest  to  main¬ 
tain  the  peace  and  dependence  of  Italy,  which  continued  almost 
without  disturbance  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Vatican  was  swayed 
and  protected  by  the  religious  policy  of  the  Catholic  king ;  his 
prejudice  and  interest  disposed  him  in  every  dispute  to  support 
the  prince  against  the  people ;  and,  instead  of  the  encouragement, 
the  aid,  and  the  asylum,  which  they  obtained  from  the  adjacent 
states,  the  friends  of  liberty  or  the  enemies  of  law  were  in¬ 
closed  on  all  sides  within  the  iron  circle  of  despotism.  The  long 
habits  of  obedience  and  education  subdued  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  nobles  and  commons  of  Borne.  The  barons  forgot  the 
arms  and  factions  of  their  ancestors,  and  insensibly  became  the 
servants  of  luxury  and  government.  Instead  of  maintaining  a 
crowd  of  tenants  and  followers,  the  produce  of  their  estates  was 
consumed  in  the  private  expenses,  which  multiply  the  pleasures, 
and  diminish  the  power,  of  the  lord.104  The  Colonna  and  Ursini 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  decoration  of  their  palaces  and 
chapels ;  and  their  antique  splendour  was  rivalled  or  surpassed 
by  the  sudden  opulence  of  the  papal  families.  In  Borne  the 
voice  of  freedom  and  discord  is  no  longer  heard ;  and,  instead  of 
the  foaming  torrent,  a  smooth  and  stagnant  lake  reflects  the 
image  of  idleness  and  servitude. 

A  Christian,  a  philosopher,106  and  a  patriot  will  be  equally  The  eo- 
scandalized  by  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  clergy;  and  the  govern^*1 
local  majesty  of  Borne,  the  remembrance  of  her  consuls  and ment 
triumphs,  may  seem  to  embitter  the  sense,  and  aggravate  the 
shame,  of  her  slavery.  If  we  calmly  weigh  the  merits  and  de- 


from  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  yet  the  holy  character,  which  would  have  sanctified  his 
victory,  was  decently  applied  to  protect  his  defeat.  [For  the  Popes  of  the  16th 
oentury,  see  Banke,  History  of  the  Popes,  their  Church  and  State  (Eng.  trans¬ 
lations  by  Kelly,  1843;  E.  Foster,  3  vols.,  1847-8;  J.  H.  Merle  d’Aubigne,  2  vols., 
1861).] 

104  This  gradual  change  of  manners  and  expense  is  admirably  explained  by  Dr. 
Adam  8mith  (Wealth  of  Nations,  voL  i.  p.  495-604),  who  proves,  perhaps  too 
severely,  that  the  most  salutary  effects  have  flowed  from  the  meanest  and  most 
selfish  causes. 

109  Mr.  Hume  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  389)  too  hastily  concludes  that,  if 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  be  united  in  the  same  person,  it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  he  be  styled  prinoe  or  prelate,  sinoe  the  temporal  character  will  always 
predominate. 
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fecta  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  it  may  be  praised  in  its 
present  state  as  a  mild,  decent,  and  tranquil  system,  exempt 
from  the  dangers  of  a  minority,  the  sallies  of  youth,  the  expenses 
of  luxury,  and  the  calamities  of  war.  But  these  advantages  are 
overbalanced  by  a  frequent,  perhaps  a  septennial,  election  of  a 
sovereign,  who  is  seldom  a  native  of  the  country ;  the  reign  of  a 
young  statesman  of  threescore,  in  the  decline  of  his  life  and 
abilities,  without  hope  to  accomplish,  and  without  children  to 
inherit,  the  labours  of  his  transitory  reign.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  is  drawn  from  the  church,  and  even  the  convent;  from 
the  mode  of  education  and  life  the  most  adverse  to  reason, 
humanity,  and  freedom.  In  the  trammels  of  servile  faith,  he 
has  learnt  to  believe  because  it  is  absurd,  to  revere  all  that  is 
contemptible,  and  to  despise  whatever  might  deserve  the  esteem 
of  a  rational  being ;  to  punish  error  as  a  crime,  to  reward  morti¬ 
fication  and  celibacy  as  the  first  of  virtues ;  to  place  the  saints 
of  the  calendar 1M  above  the  heroes  of  Borne  and  the  sages  of 
Athens ;  and  to  consider  the  missal  or  the  crucifix  as  more  use¬ 
ful  instruments  than  the  plough  or  the  loom.  In  the  office  of 
nuncio,  or  the  rank  of  cardinal,  he  may  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  the  world,  but  the  primitive  stain  will  adhere  to  his  mind 
and  manners :  from  study  and  experience  he  may  suspect  the 
mystery  of  his  profession  ;  but  the  sacerdotal  artist  will  imbibe 
some  portion  of  the  bigotry  which  he  inculcates.  The  genius  of 
Sixtus  the  Fifth 107  burst  from  the  gloom  of  a  Franciscan  cloister. 
In  a  reign  of  five  years,  he  exterminated  the  outlaws  and  ban¬ 
ditti,  abolished  the  profane  sanctuaries  of  Borne,108  formed  a 


106  A  Protestant  may  disdain  the  unworthy  preference  of  St.  Frauds  or  St. 
Dominie,  bat  he  will  not  rashly  oondemn  the  seal  or  judgment  of  Sixtus  V.  who 
placed  the  statues  of  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  the  vaoant  columns  of 
Trajan  and  Antonine. 

107  A  wandering  Italian,  Gregorio  Leti,  has  given  the  Vita  di  Sisto-Quinto 
(Amstel.  1721,  3  vols.  in  12mo),  a  oopious  and  amusing  work,  but  which  does  not 
command  our  absolute  oonfidenoe.  Tet  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  facts,  are  supported  by  the  annals  of  Spondanus  and  Muratori  (a.d.  1585- 
1590),  and  the  contemporary  hiBtory  of  the  great  Thuanus  fL  lxxxii.  c.  1,  2;  L 
lxxxiv.  o.  10;  1.  o.  o.  8).  [The  souroe  of  Leti  was  a  collection  of  aneadotes,  of 
apocryphal  character,  entitled  Detti  e  fatti  di  papa  Sisto  V.,  of  whioh  the  Ms.  is 
in  the  Corsini  library  at  Borne.  This  discovery  was  made  by  Ranke.  See  his 
S&mmtliche  Werke,  vol.  89,  pp.  59-65  (in  Appendix  to  his  Lives  of  the  Popes).] 

108  These  privileged  places,  the  quartieri  or  franchise a,  were  adopted  from  the 
Homan  nobles  by  the  foreign  ministers.  Julius  II.  had  once  abolished  the  abomin- 
andum  et  detestandum  franchitiarum  hujusmodi  nomen;  and  after  Sixtus  V.  they 
again  revived.  I  cannot  discern  either  the  justice  or  magnanimity  of  Louis  XIV. 
who,  in  1687,  sent  his  ambassador,  the  marquis  de  Lavardin,  to  Rome,  with  an 
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naval  and  military  force,  restored  and  emulated  the  monuments 
of  antiquity,  and,  after  a  liberal  use  and  large  increase  of  the 
revenue,  left  five  millions  of  crowns  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
But  his  justice  was  sullied  with  cruelty,  his  activity  was  prompted 
by  the  ambition  of  conquest :  after  his  decease,  the  abuses  re¬ 
vived  ;  the  treasure  was  dissipated ;  he  entailed  on  posterity 
thirty-five  new  taxes,  and  the  venality  of  offices  ;  and,  after  his 
death,  his  statue  was  demolished  by  an  ungrateful  or  an  injured 
people.10*  The  wild  and  original  character  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth 
stands  alone  in  the  series  of  the  pontiffs :  the  maxims  and 
effects  of  their  temporal  government  may  be  collected  from 
the  positive  and  comparative  view  of  the  arts  and  philosophy, 
the  agriculture  and  trade,  the  wealth  and  population,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  For  myself,  it  is  my  wish  to  depart  in 
charity  with  all  mankind  ;  nor  am  I  willing,  in  these  last  mo¬ 
ments,  to  offend  even  the  pope  and  clergy  of  Rome.u# 

armed  force  of  a  thousand  officers,  guards,  and  domestics,  to  maintain  this  iniqui¬ 
tous  claim,  and  insult  Pope  Innocent  XI.  in  the  heart  of  his  capital  (Vita  di  Sisto 
V.  tom.  iii.  p.  260-278 ;  Mura  tori,  Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  xv.  p.  494-496 ;  and  Voltaire, 
Si&ole  de  Louis  XIV.  tom.  ii.  o.  14,  p.  58,  59). 

109  This  outrage  produoed  a  decree,  which  was  inscribed  on  marble  and  placed 
in  the  Capitol.  It  is  expressed  in  a  style  of  manly  simplicity  and  freedom:  8i 
quia,  sive  privatus,  aive  magistratum  gerens  de  collooandA  vivo  pontifid  statuA 
xnentionem  facere  ausit,  legitimo  8.  P.  Q.  R.  decreto  in  perpetuum  infamis  et 
publioorum  munerum  expers  esto.  MDXC.  mense  Augusto  (Vita  di  Sisto  V.  tom. 
iii.  p.  469).  I  believe  that  this  decree  is  still  observed,  and  I  know  that  every 
monarch  who  deserves  a  statue  should  himself  impose  the  prohibition. 

U0The  histories  of  the  church,  Italy,  and  Christendom  have  contributed  to  the 
chapter  which  I  now  oonolude.  In  the  original  Lives  of  the  Popes,  we  often  dis¬ 
cover  the  city  and  republic  of  Rome ;  and  the  events  of  the  xivth  and  xvth  centuries 
are  preserved  in  the  rude  and  domestic  chronicles  which  I  have  carefully  inspected, 
and  shall  recapitulate  in  the  order  of  time. 

1.  Monaldeschi  (Ludovioi  Bonoomitis)  Fragmenta  Annalium  Roman,  a.d.  1328, 

in  the  Soriptores  Rerum  Italicarum  of  Muratori,  tom.  xii.  p.  525.  N.B. 
The  credit  of  this  fragment  is  somewhat  hurt  by  a  singular  interpolation, 
in  which  the  author  relates  his  own  death  at  the  age  of  115  years.  [The 
work  seems  to  be  a  forgery ;  and  Labruzzi  (Arch,  della  SooietA  Romana 
di  storia  patria,  ii.  p.  281  sqq.t  1879)  ascribes  it  to  Alfonso  Ceooarelli  (who 
was  exeouted  in  1583).] 

2.  Fragmenta  Histories  Roman®  (vulgo  Thomas  Fortihooon),  in  Romana 

Dialecto  vulgari  (a.d.  1327-1354),  in  Muratori,  Antiquitat.  medii  jfivi 
Italia,  tom.  iii.  p.  247-548  ;  the  authentic  ground-work  of  the  history  of 
Rienzi.  [See  above,  p.  269,  note  20.] 

8.  Del  phi  ni  (Gentilis)  Diarium  Romanum  (a.d.  1370-1410),  in  the  Rerum  Itnlioa- 
rum,  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  846. 

4.  Antonii  (Petri)  Diarium  Rom.  (a.d.  1404-1417),  tom.  xxiv.  p.  969.  [See 

Savignoni,  Giornale  d’ Antonio  di  Pietro  dello  Sohiavo,  in  the  Arch,  della 
SooietA  Rom.  di  stor.  patr.  xiii.  p.  295  sqq.] 

5.  Petroni  (Pauli)  Miscellanea  Historica  Romana  (a.d.  1433-1446),  tom.  xxiv. 

p.  1101. 

6.  Volaterr&ni  (Jacob.)  Diariom  Rom.  (a.d.  1472-1484),  tom.  xxiii.  p.  81. 
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7.  Anonymi  Di&riam  Urbis  Roma  (A.a  1481-1492),  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  1069. 

8.  InfesBura  (Stephani)  Diarium  Roman om  (a.d.  1294,  or  1878-1494),  torn.  iii. 

p.  ii.  p.  1109.  [New  edition  by  0.  Tommasini,  1890.] 

9.  Historia  Arcana  Alezandri  VI.  sive  Ezoerpta  ex  Diario  Joh.  Burcardi  (a.d. 

1492-1508),  edita  a  Godefr.  Goilelm.  Leibnizio,  Hanover,  1697,  in  *4to. 
The  large  and  valuable  Journal  of  Buroard  might  be  completed  from  the 
Mb.  in  different  libraries  of  Italy  and  Franoe  (M.  de  Fonoemsgne,  in  the 
M6moires  de  l’Aoad.  des  Inscrip,  tom.  xvii.  p.  597-606).  [Best,  and  only 
oomplete  edition  by  L.  Thuasne,  8  vols.,  1888-5.] 

Exeept  the  last,  all  these  fragments  and  diaries  are  inserted  in  the  Collections  of 
Muratori,  my  gnide  and  master  in  the  history  of  Italy.  His  country  and  the  public 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  following  works  on  that  subject :  1.  Rerum  Ttalicarum 
Soriptores  (a.d.  500-1500),  quorum  potissima  pars  nunc  primum  in  lucem  prodii , 
&o.  xxviii.  vols.  in  folio,  Milan,  1728-1788,  1751.  A  volume  of  chronological  and 
alphabetical  tables  is  still  wanting  as  a  key  to  this  great  work,  whioh  is  yet  in  a  dis¬ 
orderly  and  defective  state.  [After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  this 
great  Collection  has  been  supplied  with  Chronological  Lndioes  by  J.  Calligaris  and 
others :  Indices  Ohronologici  ad  Saript.  Ber.  Ital.,  1885.  A  new  ed.  of  the  collection, 
by  Oarduooi  and  Fiorini,  is  in  oouroe  of  publication,  1900-  .]  2.  AniiquitaU s 

Italics  medii  JEvi,  vi.  vols.  in  folio,  Milan,  1788-1748,  in  lxxv.  curious  dissertations 
on  the  mannera,  government,  religion,  &c.  of  the  Italians  of  the  darker  ages,  with  a 
large  supplement  of  charters,  chroniolee,  &o.  [Also  published  in  17  quarto  volumes 
at  Arezzo,  1777-80.  Chronological  Indexes  have  been  prepared  to  this  work  too  by 
Battaglino  and  Calligaris,  1889,  Ac.]  8.  Dissertaeioni  sopra  le  Antiquitd  Italians , 
ii.  vols.  in  4to,  Milano,  1751,  a  free  version  by  the  author,  whioh  may  be  quoted 
with  the  same  confidence  as  the  Latin  text  of  the  Antiquities.  4.  Annali  d'  Italia , 
xviii.  vols.  in  octavo,  Milan,  1753-1756,  a  dry,  though  accurate  and  useful,  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  history  of  Italy,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  middle  of  the  xviiith 
century.  5.  Dell 9  Antichitd  Estense  ed  Italianey  ii.  vols.  in  folio,  Modena,  1717, 
1740.  In  the  history  of  thiB  illustrious  race,  the  parent  of  our  Brunswick  kings,  the 
critic  is  not  seduoed  by  the  loyalty  or  gratitude  of  the  subject.  In  all  his  works, 
Muratori  proves  himself  a  diligent  and  laborious  writer,  who  aspires  above  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  a  Catholic  priest.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1672,  and  died  in  the  year 
1750,  after  passing  near  sixty  years  in  the  libraries  of  Milan  and  Modena  (Vita  del 
Proposto  Ludovico  Antonio  Muratori,  by  his  nephew  and  successor,  Gian.  Francesco 
Soli  Muratori,  Venezia,  1756,  in  4to).  [Several  biographies  of  Muratori  have  ap¬ 
peared  since ;  e.g.  by  Reina  in  1819 ;  by  Brigidi  in  1871.  In  1872,  the  oentenary  of 
his  birth,  were  published :  Belviglieri,  La  vita,  le  opere,  i  tempi  di  L.  A.  Muratori ; 
and  Bonoaglia,  Vita  di  L.  A.  Mur.] 
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CHAPTER  LXXI 

Propped  of  the  Ruvim  of  Rome  in  the  Fifteenth  Century — Four 
Causes  of  Decay  and  Destruction — Example  of  the  Coli¬ 
seum — Renovation  of  the  City — Conclusion  of  the  whole 
Work 

IN  the  last  days  of  Pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  two  of  his 

servants,  the  learned  Poggius1  and  a  friend,  ascended  the  orpoggjul* 
Capitoline  Hill ;  reposed  themselves  among  the  ruins  of  oapttoUna 
columns  and  temples ;  and  viewed  from  that  commanding  spot,  na>’ 
the  wide  and  various  prospect  of  desolation.3  The  place  and 
the  object  gave  ample  scope  for  moralising  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  which  spares  neither  man  nor  the  proudest  of  his 
works,  which  buries  empires  and  cities  in  a  common  grave ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  in  proportion  to  her  former  greatness 
the  fall  of  Rome  was  the  more  awful  and  deplorable.  “  Her 
primaeval  state,  such  as  she  might  appear  in  a  remote  age,  when 
Evander  entertained  the  stranger  of  Troy,3  has  been  delineated 
by  the  fancy  of  Virgil.  This  Tarpeian  rock  was  then  a  savage 
and  solitary  thicket :  in  the  time  of  the  poet,  it  was  crowned 
with  the  golden  roofs  of  a  temple :  the  temple  is  overthrown, 
the  gold  has  been  pillaged,  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  accomplished 

1 1  have  already  (not.  58,  59,  on  ohap.  lxv.)  mentioned  the  age,  character,  and 
writings  of  Poggius ;  and  particularly  noticed  the  date  of  this  elegant  moral  lecture 
on  the  varieties  of  fortune.  [On  the  subject  of  this  chapter  the  following  works 
may  be  consulted :  Gregorovius,  Borne  in  the  Middle  Ages  (notices  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  ancient  monuments  are  scattered  throughout  the  work;  oonsult  Index); 

Jordan’s  Topographic  der  Stadt  Bom  im  Alterthum,  1871-1885 ;  J.  H.  Middleton, 

The  Bemains  of  Ancient  Borne,  2  vols.,  1892 ;  above  all,  the  works  of  B.  Lanciani : 

Pagan  and  Christian  Borne,  1892 ;  The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Anoient  Borne, 

1897 ;  Destruction  of  Anoient  Borne,  1899 ;  0.  Richter,  Topographic  der  Stadt 
Bom,  1901.] 

*OonsedimuB  in  ipsis  Tarpei®  arois  minis,  pone  ingens  port®  eujusdam,  ut 
puto,  templi,  marmoreum  limen,  plurimasque  passim  oonfraotas  oolumnas,  unde 
magnA,  ex  parte  prospectus  urbis  patet  (p.  5). 

3  dSneid,  viii.  97-869.  This  anoient  picture,  so  artfully  introduced  and  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  finished,  must  have  been  highly  interesting  to  an  inhabitant  of  Borne;  and 
our  early  studies  allow  us  to  sympathise  in  the  feelings  of  a  Roman. 
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her  revolution,  and  the  sacred  ground  is  again  disfigured  with 
thorns  and  brambles.  The  hill  of  the  Capitol,  on  which  we 
sit,  was  formerly  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  citadel  of 
the  earth,  the  terror  of  kings ;  illustrated  by  the  footsteps  of 
so  many  triumphs,  enriched  with  the  spoils  and  tributes  of  so 
many  nations.  This  spectacle  of  the  world,  how  is  it  fallen ! 
h om  nhyipra/l  l  dafft/wTi  The  path  of  victory  Ts  obliterated 

by  vines,  and  the  benches  of  the  senators  are  concealed  by  a 
dunghill.  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  seek,  among 
the  shapeless  and  enormous  fragments,  the  marble  theatre,  the 
obelisks,  the  colossal  statues,  the  porticoes  of  Nero’s  palace : 
survey  the  other  hills  of  the  city,  the  vacant  spaoe  is  interrupted 
only  by  ruins  and  gardens.  The  forum  of  the  Roman  people, 
where  they  assembled  to  enact  their  laws  and  elect  their  magis¬ 
trates,  is  now  inclosed  for  the  cultivation  of  pot-herbs  or  thrown 
open  for  the  reception  of  swine  and  buffaloes.  The  public  and 
private  edifices,  that  were  founded  for  eternity,  lie  prostrate, 
naked,  and  broken,  like  the  limbs  of  a  mighty  giant ;  and  the 
ruin  is  the  more  visible,  from  the  stupendous  relics  that  have 
survived  the  injuries  of  time  and  fortune.” 4 
rn.de-  These  relics  are  minutely  described  by  Poggius,  one  of  the 

of  the  first  who  raised  his  eyes  from  the  monuments  of  legendary,  to 

1  m  those  of  classic,  superstition.5 6  1.  Besides  a  bridge,  an  arch,  a 

sepulchre,  and  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  he  could  discern,  of  the 
age  of  the  republic,  a  double  row  of  vaults  in  the  salt-office  of 
the  Capitol,  which  were  inscribed  with  the  name  and  munificence 
of  Catulus.  2.  Eleven  temples  were  visible  in  some  degree, 
from  the  perfect  form  of  the  Pantheon,  to  the  three  arches  and 
a  marble  column  8  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  which  Vespasian 
erected  after  the  civil  wars  and  the  Jewish  triumph.  3.  Of 
the  number,  which  he  rashly  defines,  of  seven  thermae,  or  public 
baths,  none  were  sufficiently  entire  to  represent  the  use  and 
distribution  of  the  several  parts ;  but  those  of  Diocletian  and 
Antoninus  Caracalla  still  retained  the  titles  of  the  founders,  and 
astonished  the  curious  spectator,  who,  in  observing  their  solidity 

4  Gapitollum  adeo  . .  .  immutatmn  ut  vine*  in  senAtormn  gnbeellia  Baooemerint, 
stercorum  &o  purg&mentorum  reoeptaoulum  factum.  Beepioe  ad  Palatinum  mon- 
tem  .  .  .  vasta  radera  .  .  .  oeteros  oolles  perlastra  omnia  vacua  edifidis,  ruinis 
vineisque  oppleta  oonspioies  (Poggius  de  Varietal.  Fortune,  p.  21). 

8  See  Poggius,  p.  8-22. 

6  [The  column  was  moved  by  Paul  V.  to  the  ohuroh  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore.] 
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and  extent,  the  variety  of  marbles,  the  size  and  multitude  of  the 
columns,  compared  the  labour  and  expense  with  the  use  and 
importance.  Of  the  baths  of  Constantine,  of  Alexander,7  of 
Domitian,  or  rather  of  Titus, s  some  vestige  might  yet  be  found. 
4.  The  triumphal  arches  of  Titus,  Sevens,9  and  Constantine 
were  entire,  both  the  structure  and  the  inscriptions ;  a  falling 
fragment  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  Trajan;  and  two 
archeB,  then  extant  in  the  Flaminian  Way,  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  baser  memory  of  Faustina  and  Oallienus.10  5.  After  the 
wonder  of  the  Coliseum,  Poggius  might  have  overlooked  a  small 
amphitheatre  of  brick,  most  probably  for  the  use  of  the  pratorian 
camp.  The  theatres  of  Marcellus  u  and  Pompey  were  occupied, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  public  and  private  buildings ;  and  in  the 
Circus,  Agonalis,  and  Maximus,  little  more  than  the  situation  and 
the  form  could  be  investigated.  6.  The  columns  of  Trajan  and 
Antonine 19  were  still  erect ;  but  the  Egyptian  obelisks  were 
broken  or  buried.19  A  people  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  art,  was  reduced  to  one  equestrian  figure  of  gilt  brass, 

7  [Therm®  Neronian®  ei  Alexandrine,  baths  built  by  Nero  and  enlarged  by 
Alexander  Severus,  were  dose  to  the  Stadium  (discovered  in  1869),  south  of  the 
Piazsa  Navona — south-west  of  the  Pantheon.] 

*[lt  has  been  proved  only  quite  recently  (by  excavations  in  1895)  that  the  Baths 
of  Titus  and  Trajan  were  distinct;  it  was  not  a  case  of  baths  built  by  Titus  and 
restored  or  improved  by  Trajan.  The  Propytoa  of  the  Therm®  of  Titus  have  been 
found  on  the  north  side  of  the  Coliseum ;  the  Baths  of  Trajan  were  to  the  north¬ 
east,  almost  adjoining.  See  Lanoiani,  Ruins  and  Exeavations,  p.  865-6.  On  the 
Aventine  there  were  other  large  Baths,  the  Therm®  Deoiann.  See  Lanoiani,  ib,  p. 
544-6.] 

9  [An  interesting  sketoh  of  the  history  of  this  arch  will  be  found  in  Lanoiani, 
op.  cit.  p.  284-6.] 

10  [He  also  mentions  the  Aroh  of  Claudius  (in  the  Piazza  Soiarra)  and  the  Arch 
of  Lentulus  (on  the  Aventine).  Lanoiani  has  shown  that  an  old  Church  of  St. 
Stephen,  which  waB  excavated  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra,  was  built  of  spoils  taken 
from  the  triumphal  Aroh  of  Claudius  and  from  the  Temple  of  Neptune  (in  the 
Piazza  di  Pietra).  Cp.  his  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome,  p.  99.  Fragments  of  the 
Aroh  of  Tiberius  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  have  been  discovered.  Foundations 
of  the  Aroh  of  Augustus  were  found  in  1888.  Lanoiani  had  shown  in  1882  that 
“  this  arch  had  been  found  and  destroyed  by  the  workmen  of  the  fabbrioa  di  S. 
Pietro  between  1540  and  1546  exactly  in  that  place,  and  that  the  inscription  Corpus , 
vol.  vii.  no.  872,  belonged  to  it  ”.  Ruins  and  Excavations,  p.  271.] 

11  [See  below,  p.  828,  note  54.] 

13  [It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  usual  to  ascend 
the  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  for  the  sake  of  the  view,  by  the  spiral  staircase 
within,  and  a  fee  of  admission  was  oharged.  See  Gregorovius,  iii.  p.  549.] 

19[Poggio  saw  on  the  Capitol  a  small  obelisk  which  is  now  in  the  Vilia  Mattei. 
And  there  was  the  obelisk  in  the  Vatican  Cirous,  which  Sixtus  V.  removed  to  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Pietro  where  it  now  stands.  Since  then  several  obelisks  have  been 
set  up  again ;  e.g.,  the  great  red  granite  obelisk  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  John  in  the 
Lateran ;  the  obelisks  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio. 
See  Parker’s  Twelve  Egyptian  Obelisks.  And  op.  above,  voL  ii.  p.  278,  note  48.] 
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and  to  five  marble  statues,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  were 
the  two  horses  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  7.  The  two  mauso¬ 
leums  or  sepulchres  of  Augustus 14  and  Hadrian  could  not  totally 
be  lost ;  but  the  former  was  only  visible  as  a  mound  of  earth ; 
and  the  latter,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  had  acquired  the  name 
and  appearance  of  a  modem  fortress.  With  the  addition  of 
some  separate  and  nameless  columns,  such  were  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  city;  for  the  marks  of  a  more  recent  structure 
might  be  detected  in  the  walls,  which  formed  a  circumference 
of  ten  miles,  included  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  turrets, 
and  opened  into  the  country  by  thirteen  gates. 

This  melancholy  picture  was  drawn  above  nine  hundred  years 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  and  even  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom  of  Italy.  A  long  period  of  distress  and  anarchy,  in 
which  empire,  and  arts,  and  riches  had  migrated  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  was  incapable  of  restoring  or  adorning  the  city ; 
and,  as  all  that  is  human  must  retrograde  if  it  do  not  advance, 
every  successive  age  must  have  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  works 
of  antiquity.  To  measure  the  progress  of  decay,  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  at  each  sera,  the  state  of  each  edifice,  would  be  an  endless 
and  a  useless  labour ;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  two  obser¬ 
vations,  which  will  introduce  a  short  inquiry  into  the  general 
I  causes  and  effects.  1.  Two  hundred  years  before  the  eloquent 
complaint  of  Poggius,  an  anonymous  writer  composed  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Rome.15  His  ignorance  may  repeat  the  same  objects 

14  [The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  was  taken  as  a  stronghold  by  the  Oolonnas  and 
destroyed  in  1167  when  they  were  banished.  It  was  re  fortified  in  1241,  and  it  wa a 
used  as  a  pyre  for  the  body  of  Rienzi.  See  Lanoiani,  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome, 
p.  177-80.  The  Soderini  family  converted  it  into  a  hanging  garden  in  1550.  The 
anoient  ustrinum  or  cremation  enclosure,  and  a  number  of  monuments,  were  found 
in  excavations  in  1777.] 

15  Liber  de  Mirabilibus  Rom®,  ex  Registro  Nioolai  Oardinalis  de  Arragonik,  in 
BibliotheoA  St.  Isidori  Armario  IV.  No.  69.  This  treatise,  with  some  short  but 
pertinent  notes,  has  been  published  by  Montfauoon  (Diarium  Italicum,  p.  283-801), 
who  thus  delivers  his  own  critical  opinion  :  Scriptor  xiiimi  oirciter  sscuU,  ut  ibidem 
notatur ;  antiquaries  rei  imperitus,  et,  ut  ab  illo  ®vo,  nugis  et  anilibus  fabeliis  re- 
fertus :  sed  quia  monumenta  quee  iis  temporibus  Rom®  supererant  pro  modulo 
reoenset,  non  parum  inde  lucis  mutuabitur  qui  Romanis  antiquitatibus  indagandis 
ope  ram  navabit  (p.  283).  [Mirabilia  Rom®,  ed  Parthey,  1867 ;  The  Marvels  of 
Rome  or  Picture  of  the  Golden  City,  Eng.  tr.  by  F.  M.  Nioholls,  1889.  The 
Mirabilia  is  a  12th  century  reoension  of  an  older  guide-book,  probably  of  the  10th 
oentury,  of  which  the  Graphia  aure®  urbis  Rom®  (Publ.  in  Osanam’s  Documents 
inkdits,  p.  165  sqq.)  is  another  reoension.  The  Ordo  Romanos,  or  itinerary,  of 
Benedict  (12th  cent.)  is  based  on  the  Mirabilia.  We  have  a  still  older  description, 
of  about  a.d.  900,  in  the  Collection  of  inscriptions  by  the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedeln 
(based  on  a  map  of  Rome,  of  4th  or  5th  oentury).  It  is  published  in  Jordan’s  Topo- 
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under  strange  and  fabulous  names.  Yet  this  barbarous  topo¬ 
grapher  had  eyes  and  ears  :  he  could  observe  the  visible  remains ; 
he  could  listen  to  the  tradition  of  the  people ;  and  he  distinctly 
enumerates  seven  theatres,  eleven  baths,  twelve  arches,  and 
eighteen  palaces,  of  which  many  had  disappeared  before  the 
time  of  Poggius.  It  is  apparent  that  many  stately  monuments 
of  antiquity  survived  till  a  late  period,16  and  that  the  principles 
of  destruction  acted  with  vigorous  and  increasing  energy  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  2.  The  same  reflection 
must  be  applied  to  the  three  last  ages ;  and  we  should  vainly 
seek  the  Septizonium  of  Severus,17  which  is  celebrated  by  Pe¬ 
trarch  and  the  antiquarians  of  the  sixteenth  century.  While  the 
Roman  edifices  were  still  entire,  the  first  blows,  however  weighty 
and  impetuous,  were  resisted  by  the  solidity  of  the  mass  and 
the  harmony  of  the  parts ;  but  the  slightest  touch  would  preci¬ 
pitate  the  fragments  of  arches  and  columns  that  already  nodded 
to  their  fall. 

After  a  diligent  inquiry,  I  can  discern  four  principal  causes  Four  . 
of  the  ruin  of  Roaae^  which  continued  to  operate  in  a  period  ot  destruc- 1 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  I.  The  injuries  of  time  and 

nature.  II.  The  hostile  attacks  of  the  barbarians  and  Chris¬ 
tians.  HI.  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  materials.  And,  IV.  The 
domestic  quarrels  of  the  Romans. 

1.  The  art  of  man  is  able  to  construct  monuments  far  morei.  The  in 
permanent  than  the  narrow  span  of  his  own  existence ;  yet  these  nature ; 
monuments,  like  himself,  are  perishable  and  frail ;  and,  in  the 
boundless  annals  of  time,  his  life  and  his  labours  must  equally 
be  measured  as  a  fleeting  moment.  Of  a  simple  and  solid 
edifice,  it  is  not  easy,  however,  to  circumscribe  the  duration. 

As  the  wonders  of  ancient  days,  the  pyramids 18  attracted  the 

graphic  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Alterthnm,  vol.  ii.  Cp.  the  aocounts  of  this  topographical 
literature  in  Jordan,  op.  cit .,  Gregorovius,  iii.  p.  510  sqq.,  and  Lanciani,  Destruction 
of  Ancient  Rome.] 

w  The  P$re  Mabillon  (Analecta,  tom.  iv.  p.  5021  has  published  an  anonymous 
pilgrim  of  the  ixth  century,  who,  in  his  visit  round  the  churches  and  holy  places  of 
Rome,  touches  on  several  buildings,  especially  porticoes,  which  had  disappeared 
before  the  xiiith  century.  [The  Anonymous  of  Einsiedeln,  see  last  note.] 

17  On  the  Septizonium,  see  the  M4moires  sur  P4trarque  (tom.  i.  p.  S25),  Donatus 
(p.  338),  and  Nardini  (p.  117,  414).  [The  existing  remains  of  the  Palace  of  Severus 
on  the  Palatine  are  about  sixty  yards  high.  In  the  eighth  century,  two-fifths  of  the 
building  in  the  centre  collapsed.  The  siege  of  Henry  IV.  in  1084  (see  below,  p.  327) 
destroyed  many  pillars,  and  in  1257  Brancaleone  destroyed  the  larger  extremity. 

For  its  use  by  Sixtus  V.  see  below,  p.  325.] 

ls  The  age  of  the  pyramids  is  remote  and  unknown,  since  Diodorus  Siculus  (tom. 
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cariosity  of  the  ancients :  an  hundred  generations,  the  leaves 
of  autumn,19  have  dropped  into  the  grave ;  and,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  the  Caesars  and  Caliphs,  the 
same  pyramids  stand  erect  and  unshaken  above  the  floods  of 
the  Nile.  A  complex  figure  of  various  and  minute  parts  is  more 
accessible  to  injury  and  decay ;  and  the  silent  lapse  of  time  is 
hnrrtouM  often  accelerated  by  hurricanes  and  earthquakes,  by  fires  and 
qaAkea;  inundations.  The  air  and  earth  have  doubtless  been  shaken; 
and  the  lofty  turrets  of  Rome  have  tottered  from  their  founda¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  seven  hills  do  not  appear  to  be  placed  on  the 
great  cavities  of  the  globe ;  nor  has  the  city,  in  any  age,  been 
exposed  to  the  convulsions  of  nature  which,  in  the  climate  of 
Antioch,  Lisbon,  or  Lima,  have  crumbled  in  a  few  moments  the 
ares;  works  of  ages  into  dust.  Fire  is  the  most  powerful  agent  of 
life  and  death :  the  rapid  mischief  may  be  kindled  and  propa¬ 
gated  by  the  industry  or  negligence  of  mankind ;  and  every 
period  of  the  Roman  annals  is  marked  by  the  repetition  of  simi¬ 
lar  calamities.  A  memorable  conflagration,  the  guilt  or  misfor¬ 
tune  of  Nero’s  reign,  continued,  though  with  unequal  fury,  either 
six  or  nine  days.90  Innumerable  buildings,  crowded  in  cIobo 
and  crooked  streets,  supplied  perpetual  fuel  for  the  flames ;  and, 
when  they  ceased,  four  only  of  the  fourteen  regions  were  left 
entire ;  three  were  totally  destroyed,  and  seven  were  deformed 
by  the  relics  of  smoking  and  lacerated  edifices.91  In  the  full 

i.  1.  i.  o.  44,  p.  72)  is  unable  to  decide  whether  they  were  constructed  1000  or  3400 
years  before  the  olxxxth  Olympiad.  Sir  John  Marehman’s  contracted  scale  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasties  would  fix  them  about  2000  years  before  Christ  (Canon.  Chroni- 
cus,  p.  47).  [Most  of  the  pyramids  belong  to  the  4th  millennium  b.c.  The  Great 
Pyramid  of  Gizeh  was  the  tomb  of  Khufu  (Cheops),  the  seoond  king  of  the  4th 
dynasty  said  to  have  flourished  in  b.c.  3969-3908.  See  Petrie,  History  of  Egypt,  i. 
p.  38  sqq.  For  the  earlier  pyramid  of  Sneferu,  ib .  p.  32-3 ;  and  for  the  pyramids 
of  the  successors  of  Khufu,  and  the  following  dynasties,  the  same  volume  pas  Jim.] 

19  See  the  speeoh  of  Glauous  in  the  Iliad  (z,  146).  This  natural  but  melancholy 
image  is  familiar  to  Homer. 

90  The  learning  and  criticism  of  M.  des  Vignoles  (Histoire  Critique  de  la  R6pub- 
lique  des  Lettres,  tom.  viii.  p.  74-118 ;  ix.  p.  172-187)  dates  the  fire  of  Borne  from 
a.d.  64,  19th  July,  and  the  subsequent  persecution  of  the  Christians  from  15th 
November  of  the  same  year. 

91  Quippe  in  regiones  quatnordecim  Boma  dividitur,  quarum  quatuor  Integra 
maneb&nt,  tree  solo  tenus  deject® ;  septem  reliquis  pauoa  tectorum  vestigia  super- 
erant,  lacera  et  semiusta.  Among  the  old  relics  that  were  irreparably  lost,  Tacitus 
enumerates  the  temple  of  the  Moon  of  Servius  Tullius ;  the  fane  and  altar  conse¬ 
crated  by  Evander  prasenti  Herculi ;  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  a  vow  of 
Bomulus ;  the  palace  of  Numa ;  the  temple  of  Vesta,  cum  Penatibus  populi 
Romani.  He  then  deplores  the  opes  tot  victoriis  quasi t®  et  Grao&rum  artium 
decora  .  .  .  multa  qua  senioree  meminerant,  qua  reparari  nequibant  (Annal.  xv. 
40,  41). 
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meridian  of  empire,  the  metropolis  arose  with  fresh  beauty  from 
her  ashes ;  yet  the  memory  of  the  old  deplored  their  irreparable 
losses,  the  arts  of  Greece,  the  trophies  of  victory,  the  monuments 
of  primitive  or  fabulous  antiquity.  In  the  days  of  distress  and 
anarchy,  every  wound  is  mortal,  every  fall  irretrievable;  nor 
can  the  damage  be  restored  either  by  the  public  care  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  activity  of  private  interest.  Yet  two  causes  may 
be  alleged,  which  render  the  calamity  of  fire  more  destructive 
to  a  flourishing  than  a  decayed  city.  1.  The  more  combustible , 
materials  of  brick,  timber,  and  metals  are  first  melted  or  con-  \ 
sumed  ;  but  the  flames  may  play  without  injury  or  effect  on  the 
naked  walls  and  massy  arches  that  have  been  despoiled  of  their 
ornaments.  2.  It  is  among  the  common  and  plebeian  habitations 
that  a  mischievous  spark  is  most  easily  blown  to  a  conflagration ; 
but,  as  soon  as  they  are  devoured,  the  greater  edifices  which 
have  resisted  or  escaped  are  left  as  so  many  islands  in  a  state 
of  solitude  and  safety.  From  her  situation,  Rome  is  exposed  toinuna*- 
the  danger  of  frequent  inundations.  Without  excepting  the  on< 
Tiber,  the  rivers  that  descend  from  either  side  of  the  Apennine 
have  a  short  and  irregular  course  ;  a  shallow  stream  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  heats ;  an  impetuous  torrent,  when  it  is  swelled  in  the 
spring  or  winter  by  the  fall  of  rain  and  the  melting  of  the 
snows.  When  the  current  is  repelled  from  the  sea  by  adverse 
winds,  when  the  ordinary  bed  is  inadequate  to  the  weight  of 
waters,  they  rise  above  the  banks,  and  overspread,  without 
limits  or  control,  the  plains  and  cities  of  the  adjacent  country. 

8oon  after  the  triumph  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Tiber  was 
increased  by  unusual  rains  ;  and  the  inundation,  surpassing  all 
former  measure  of  time  and  place,  destroyed  all  the  buildings 
that  were  situate  below  the  hills  of  Rome.  According  to  the 
variety  of  ground,  the  same  mischief  was  produced  by  different 
means ;  and  the  edifices  were  either  swept  away  by  the  sudden 
impulse,  or  dissolved  and  undermined  by  the  long  continuance, 
of  the  flood.**  Under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  same  calamity 

a  A.  U.  C.  507,  repentina  subvsraio  i  pains  Rome  prevenit  triumphum  Rom*' 
noram  .  .  .  diverse  igniam  aquarumqae  Glades  pane  absamsere  arbem.  Nam 
Tiberis  insolitis  auctus  imbribus  et  ultra  opinionem,  vel  diumitate  vel  magnitudine 
redundant,  omnia  Rome  ediflcia  in  piano  posita  delevit.  Diverse  qualitates 
loeorum  ad  unam  conveners  pernioiem  :  quoniam  et  qun  segnior  inundatio  ten  nit 
made! acta  dissolvit,  et  qun  oursus  torrentis  invenit  impale®  dejeeit  (Orosias,  Hist. 

L  iv.  o.  11,  p.  244,  edit.  Haver  camp).  Yet  we  may  observe  that  it  is  the  plan  and 
study  of  the  Christian  apologist  to  magnify  the  calamities  of  the  pagan  world. 
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was  renewed :  the  lawless  river  overturned  the  palaces  and 
temples  on  its  banks  ; 23  and,  after  the  labours  of  the  emperor 
in  cleansing  and  widening  the  bed  that  was  encumbered  with 
ruins,24  the  vigilance  of  his  successors  was  exercised  by  similar 
dangers  and  designs.  The  project  of  diverting  into  new  chan¬ 
nels  the  Tiber  itself,  or  some  of  the  dependent  streams,  was  long 
opposed  by  superstition  and  local  interests  ;  86  nor  did  the  use 
compensate  the  toil  and  cost  of  the  tardy  and  imperfect  execu¬ 
tion.  The  servitude  of  rivers  is  the  noblest  and  most  important 
victory  which  man  has  obtained  over  the  licentiousness  of  nature ;  * 
and,  if  such  were  the  ravages  of  the  Tiber  under  a  firm  and  active 
government,  what  could  oppose,  or  who  can  enumerate,  the  in¬ 
juries  of  the  city  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  ?  A  remedy 
was  at  length  produced  by  the  evil  itself :  the  accumulation  of 
rubbish  and  the  earth  that  had  been  washed  down  from  the  hills 
is  supposed  to  have  elevated  the  plain  of  Borne  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet,  perhaps,  above  the  ancient  level ; 27  and  the  modern 
city  is  less  accessible  to  the  attacks  of  the  river.88 

II.  The  crowd  of  writers  of  every  nation,  who  impute  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Boman  monuments  to  the  Goths  and  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  have  neglected  to  inquire  how  far  they  were  animated  by 
an  hostile  principle  and  how  far  they  possessed  the  means  and 
the  leisure  to  satiate  their  enmity.  In  the  preceding  volumes 

33  Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim  retort  is 

Littore  Etrusoo  violenter  undis 
Ire  dejeotum  monumenta  Regis 

Templaque  Vest©.  (Horat.  Carm.  i.  2). 

If  the  palaoe  of  Numa  and  temple  of  Vesta  were  thrown  down  in  Horace's  time, 
what  was  consumed  of  those  buildings  by  Nero's  fixe  oould  hardly  deserve  the 
epithets  of  vetustissima  or  incorrupta. 

94  Ad  coeroendas  inundationes  alveum  Tiberis  laxavit  ao  repurgavit,  oompletum 
olim  ruderibu8,  et  ©dificiomm  prolapsionibus  ooaretatum  (Suetonius  in  Augusto, 
c.  30). 

*  Tacitus  (Annal.  i.  79)  reports  the  petitions  of  the  different  towns  of  Italy  to 
the  senate  against  the  measure ;  and  we  may  applaud  the  progress  of  reason.  On 
a  similar  occasion  local  interests  would  undoubtedly  be  consulted ;  but  an  English 
House  of  Commons  would  reject  with  contempt  the  arguments  of  superstition, 
“  that  nature  had  assigned  to  the  rivers  their  proper  course,"  Ac. 

86  See  the  Epoques  de  la  Nature  of  the  eloquent  and  philosophic  Buffon.  His 
picture  of  Guyana  in  South  America  is  that  of  a  new  and  savage  land,  in  which  the 
waters  are  abandoned  to  themselves,  without  being  regulated  by  human  industry 
(p.  212,  561,  quarto  edition). 

17  In  his  Travels  in  Italy,  Mr.  Addison  (his  works,  vol.  iL  p.  96,  Baakerville’s 
edition)  has  observed  this  curious  and  unquestionable  fact 

36  Yet,  in  modern  times,  the  Tiber  has  sometimes  damaged  the  city ;  and  in  the 
years  1530,  1557,  1598,  the  Annals  of  Muratori  record  three  misohievous  and 
memorable  inundations,  tom.  xiv.  p.  268,  429 ;  tom.  xv.  p,  99,  Ac. 
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of  this  History,  I  have  described  the  triumph  of  barbarism  and 
religion ;  and  I  can  only  resume,  in  a  few  words,  their  real  or 
imaginary  connexion  with  the  ruin  of  ancient  Borne.  Our 
fancy  may  create,  or  adopt,  a  pleasing  romance,  that  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  sallied  from  Scandinavia,  ardent  to  avenge  the 
flight  of  Odin,*  to  break  the  chains,  and  to  chastise  the  oppressors, 
of  mankind;  that  they  wished  to  bum  the  records  of  classic 
literature  and  to  found  their  national  architecture  on  the  broken^ 
members  of  the  Tuscan  and  Corinthian  orders.  But,  in  simple 
truth,  the  northern  conquerors  were  neither  sufficiently  savage 
nor  sufficiently  refined  to  entertain  such  aspiring  ideas  of  de¬ 
struction  and  revenge.  The  shepherds  of  Scythia  and  Germany  ; 
had  been  educated  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  whose  discipline  j 
they  acquired,  and  whose  weakness  they  invaded ;  with  the 
familiar  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  they  had  learned  to  reverence  I 
the  name  and  titles  of  Borne ;  and,  though  incapable  of  emulat-  ' 
ing,  they  were  more  inclined  to  admire  than  to  abolish,  the  arts  \ 
and  studies  of  a  brighter  period.  In  the  transient  possession  of  -J 
a  rich  and  unresisting  capital,  the  soldiers  of  Alaric  and  Genseric 
were  stimulated  by  the  passions  of  a  victorious  army ;  amidst  the 
wanton  indulgence  of  lust  or  cruelty,  portable  wealth  was  the 
object  of  their  search;  nor  could  they  derive  either  pride  or 
pleasure  from  the  unprofitable  reflection  that  they  had  battered 
to  the  ground  the  works  of  the  consuls  and  Csssars.  Their 
moments  were  indeed  precious :  the  Goths  evacuated  Borne  on 
the  sixth,10  the  Vandals  on  the  fifteenth,  day ; a  and,  though 
it  be  far  more  difficult  to  build  than  to  destroy,  their  hasty 
assault  would  have  made  a  slight  impression  on  the  solid  piles 
of  antiquity.  We  may  remember  that  both  Alaric  and  Gen¬ 
seric  affected  to  spare  the  buildings  of  the  city ;  that  they 
subsisted  in  strength  and  beauty  under  the  auspicious  govern¬ 
ment  of  Theodoric ; 13  and  that  the  momentary  resentment  of 
Totila  **  was  disarmed  by  his  own  temper  and  the  advice  of  his 
friends  and  enemies.  From  these  innocent  barbarians  the  re¬ 
proach  may  be  transferred  to  the  Catholics  of  Borne.  The  statues, 

9 1  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  that  in  the  course  of  twelve  years  I  have 
forgotten,  or  renounced,  the  flight  of  Odin  from  Axoph  to  Sweden,  which  I  never 
very  seriously  believed  (vol.  i.  p.  260).  The  Qoths  are  apparently  Germans ;  but 
all  beyond  Cesar  and  Tacitus  is  darkness  or  fable  in  the  antiquities  of  Germany. 

9  History  of  the  Decline,  &o.f  vol.  iii.  p.  848. 

S1  ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  6.  M  Ibid.  voL  iv.  p.  208-204. 

VOL.  VII.— 21 


9  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  482. 
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altars,  and  houses  of  the  daemons  were  an  abomination  in  their 
eyes;  and  in  the  absolute  command  of  the  city  they  might 
labour  with  zeal  and  perseverance  to  erase  the  idolatry  of  their 
ancestors.  The  demolition  of  the  temples  of  the  East M  affords 
to  them  an  example  of  conduct,  and  to  us  an  argument  of  belief ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  gnilt  or  merit  may  be  im¬ 
puted  with  justice  to  the  Roman  proselytes.  Yet  their  abhor¬ 
rence  was  confined  to  the  monuments  of  heathen  superstition ; 
and  the  civil  structures  that  were  dedicated  to  the  business  or 
pleasure  of  society  might  be  preserved  without  injury  or  scandal. 
The  change  of  religion  was  accomplished,  not  by  a  popular 
tumult,  but  by  the  decrees  of  the  emperor,  of  the  senate,  and 
of  time.  Of  the  Christian  hierarchy,  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
commonly  the.  most  prudent  and  least  fanatic;  nor  can  any 
positive  charge  be  opposed  to  the  meritorious  act  of  saving  and 
converting  the  majestic  structure  of  the  Pantheon.16 

III.  The  value  of  any  object  that  supplies  the  wants  or  plea¬ 
sures  of  mankind  is  compounded  of  its  substance  and  its  form, 
of  the  materials  and  the  manufacture.  ItB  price  must  depend 
on  the  number  of  persons  by  whom  it  may  be  acquired  and  used ; 
on  the  extent  of  the  market ;  and  consequently  on  the  ease  or 
difficulty  of  remote  exportation,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
commodity,  its  local  situation,  and  the  temporary  circumstances 
of  the  world.  The  barbarian  conquerors  of  Rome  usurped  in  a 
moment  the  toil  and  treasure  of  successive  ages ;  but,  except 
the  luxuries  of  immediate  consumption,  they  must  view  without 
desire  all  that  could  not  be  removed  from  the  city  in  the  Gothic 
waggons  or  the  fleet  of  the  Vandals.66  Gold  and  silver  were  the 

u History  of  the  Decline,  Ac.,  vol.  iii.  c.  xxviii.  p.  205-209. 

18  Eodem  tempore  petiit  a  Phooate  prineipe  templum,  qnod  appellator  Pantheon, 
in  quo  fecit  ecclesiam  Sanct©  Mari©  semper  Virginis  et  omnium  martynmi;  in 
quA  eoclesi©  [misprint  for  ecclesiA]  prinoepe  mnlta  bona  obtulit  (Anastasias  vel 
potius  Liber  Pontificals  in  Bonifacio  IV.  in  Mnratori,  Script.  Reram  Italicaram, 
tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  135).  According  to  the  anonymous  writer  in  Montfancon,  the 
Pantheon  had  been  vowed  by  Agrippa  to  Cybele  and  Neptune,  and  was  dedicated  by 
Boniface  IV.  on  the  kalends  of  November  to  the  Virgin,  qu©  est  mater  omnium 
sanctorum  (p.  297,  298).  [It  is  now  established  that  the  existing  Pantheon  was  not 
the  work  of  Agrippa  but  of  Hadrian  (a..d.  120-5).  The  original  building  of  Agrippa 
was  rectangular.  See  Lanoiani,  Ancient  Rome,  p.  476-88.  Urban  VIII.  removed 
the  bronze  roof  from  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon.  Raphael’s  coffin  and  bones  were 
discovered  here  in  1888.] 

96  Plaminius  Vacoa  (apnd  Montfancon,  p.  155,  156 ;  his  Memoir  is  likewise 
printed,  p.  21,  at  the  end  of  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nardini),  and  several  Romans. 
dootrinA  graves,  were  persuaded  that  the  Goths  buried  their  treasures  at  Rome,  and 
bequeathed  the  secret  marks  61i  la  nepotibosque.  He  relates  some  aneodotes  to 
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first  objects  of  their  avarice ;  as  in  every  country,  and  in  the 
smallest  compass,  they  represent  the  most  ample  command  of 
the  industry  and  possessions  of  mankind.  A  vase  or  a  statue  of 
those  precious  metals  might  tempt  the  vanity  of  Borne  barbarian 
chief ;  but  the  grosser  multitude,  regardless  of  the  form,  was 
tenacious  only  of  the  substance ;  and  the  melted  ingots  might 
be  readily  divided  and  stamped  into  the  current  coin  of  the 
empire.  The  less  active  or  less  fortunate  robbers  were  reduced 
to  the  baser  plunder  of  brass,  lead,  iron,  and  copper ;  whatever 
had  escaped  the  Goths  and  Vandals  was  pillaged  by  the  Greek 
tyrants ;  and  the  emperor  Constans,  in  his  rapacious  visit, 
stripped  the  bronze  tiles  from  the  roof  of  the  Pantheon.17  The 
edifices  of  Rome  might  be  considered  as  a  vaBt  and  various  mine : 
the  first  labour  of  extracting  the  materials  was  already  performed ; 
the  metals  were  purified  and  cast ;  the  marbles  were  hewn  and 
polished ;  and,  after  foreign  and  domestic  rapine  had  been 
satiated,  the  remains  of  the  city,  could  a  purchaser  have  been 
found,  were  still  venal.  The  monuments  of  antiquity  had  been 
left  naked  of  their  precious  ornaments,  but  the  Romans  would 
demolish  with  their  own  hands  the  arches  and  walls,  if  the  hope 
of  profit  could  surpass  the  cost  of  the  labour  and  exportation. 
If  Charlemagne  had  fixed  in  Italy  the  seat  of  the  Western  empire, 
his  genius  would  have  aspired  to  restore,  rather  than  to  violate, 
the  works  of  the  Caesars ;  but  policy  confined  the  French  monarch 
to  the  forests  of  Germany  ;  his  taste  could  be  gratified  only  by 
destruction ;  and  the  new  palace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  was  decorated 
with  the  marbles  of  Ravenna  K  and  Rome.31  Five  hundred  years 


prove  that,  in  his  own  time,  these  places  were  visited  and  rifled  by  the  Transalpine 
pilgrims,  the  heirs  of  the  Gothic  conquerors. 

37  Omnia  quce  erant  in  rare  ad  oraatum  oivitatis  deposnit :  sed  et  eoolesiam  6. 
Mari®  ad  martyres  qua  de  tegnlis  areis  [erat]  cooperta  discoopernit  (Anast.  in 
Vitalian.  p.  141).  The  base  and  saorilegions  Greek  had  not  even  the  poor  pretenoe 
of  plandering  an  heathen  temple  ;  the  Pantheon  was  already  a  Catholio  church. 

38  For  the  spoils  of  Ravenna  (musiva  atque  marmora)  see  the  original  grant  of 
Pope  Hadrian  I.  to  Charlemagne  (Codex  Carolin.  epist.  lxvii.  in  Muratori,  Soript. 
Itfld.  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  223). 

**  I  shall  quote  the  authentic  testimony  of  the  Saxon  poet  Ja.d.  887-899),  de 
Rebus  gestis  Carol!  Magni,  L  v.  437-440,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  tom.  v.  p. 
180 : — 

Ad  qua  marmoreas  prostabat  Roma  oolumnas, 

Qua  b dam  prsecipuas  pulchra  Ravenna  dedit. 

De  tarn  longinquft  potent  regione  vetustas 
Illius  ornatum  Franoia  ferre  tibi. 

And  I  shall  add,  from  the  Chronicle  of  Sigebert  (Historians  of  Franoe,  tom.  v.  p. 
378),  extruxit  etiam  Aquisgrani  baailioam  ptarims  pulohritudinis,  ad  oujua  struc- 
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after  Charlemagne,  a  king  of  Sicily,  Robert,  the  wisest  and  most 
liberal  sovereign  of  the  age,  was  supplied  with  the  same  materials 
by  the  easy  navigation  of  the  Tiber  and  the  sea  ;  and  Petrarch 
sighs  an  indignant  complaint  that  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
world  should  adorn,  from  her  own  bowelB,  the  slothful  luxury 
of  Naples.40  But  these  examples  of  plunder  or  purchase  were 
rare  in  the  darker  ages  ;  and  the  Romans,  alone  and  unenvied, 
might  have  applied  to  their  private  or  public  use  the  remaining 
structures  of  antiquity,  if  in  their  present  form  and  situation 
they  had  not  been  useless  in  a  great  measure  to  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants.  The  walls  still  described  the  old  circumfer¬ 
ence,  but  the  city  had  descended  from  the  seven  hills  into  the 
Campus  Martius ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  monuments  which 
had  braved  the  injuries  of  time  were  left  in  a  desert,  far  remote 
from  the  habitations  of  mankind.  The  palaces  of  the  senators 
were  no  longer  adapted  to  the  manners  or  fortunes  of  their  in¬ 
digent  successors ;  the  use  of  baths 41  and  porticoes  was  forgotten ; 
in  the  sixth  century,  the  games  of  the  theatre,  amphitheatre, 
and  circus  had  been  interrupted  ;  some  temples  were  devoted  to 
the  prevailing  worship ;  but  the  Christian  churches  preferred  the 
holy  figure  of  the  cross ;  and  fashion  or  reason  had  distributed, 
after  a  peculiar  model,  the  cells  and  offices  of  the  cloister.  Under 
the  ecclesiastical  reign,  the  number  of  these  pious  foundations 
was  enormously  multiplied  ;  and  the  city  was  crowded  with  forty 

turam  a  Roma  et  RavennA  eolumnas  el  marmora  devehi  fecit  [See  above,  voL  v. 

p.  292.] 

40 1  cannot  refuge  to  transcribe  a  long  passage  of  Petrarch  (Opp.  p.  586, 587,  in 
EpistolA  hortatoriA  ad  Nioolaum  Lanrentinm  [Var.  epist.  48,  ed.  Fraoassetfci,  voL 
iii.  p.  427]),  it  is  so  strong  and  fall  to  the  point:  Neo  pudor  aut  pietas  oontinult 
quominus  impii  spoliata  Dei  temple,  oocapatas  arces,  opes  publioaa,  regionea  urbia, 
atqne  honores  magistratunm  inter  se  divisos ;  ( habeant  i)  qnam  [misprint  for  quA] 
unA  in  re,  turbulenti  ac  seditiosi  homines  et  totius  reliqua  vita  oonsiliis  et  ration!* 
bns  disoordes,  inhumani  foederis  stupendA  sooietate  oonvenirent,  in  pontes  et  mania 
atque  immeritos  lapides  desavirent.  Denique  post  vi  vel  genic  collapse  palatia, 
qua  quondam  ingentes  tenuerunt  viri,  post  diraptos  arcus  triumphales  (unde  majoree 
horum  forsitan  oorrueruntj,  de  ipsius  vetustatis  ac  propria  impietatis  fragminibus 
vilem  quastum  turpi  mercimonio  oaptare  non  puduit.  Itaque  nunc,  heu  dolor  1  hen 
soelus  indignum  1  de  vestris  marmoreis  oolumnis,  de  liminibus  templorum  (ad  qua 
nuper  ex  orbe  toto  ooncursus  devotissimus  fiebat),  de  imaginibus  sepulohrorum  sub 
quibus  patrum  vestrorum  venerabilis  oivis  Icinis  ?)  erat,  ut  reliquas  sileam,  desidioea 
Neapolis  adornatur.  Sic  paullatim  ruin®  ipsa  deficiunt.  Yet  king  Robert  was  the 
friend  of  Petrarch. 

41  Yet  Charlemagne  washed  and  swam  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  with  an  hundred  of 
his  courtiers  (Eginhart,  o.  22,  p.  108, 109) ;  and  Muratori  describes,  as  late  as  the 
year  814,  the  public  baths  whioh  were  built  at  Spoleto  in  Italy  (Ann&li,  tom.  vi.  p. 
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monasteries  of  men,  twenty  of  women,  and  sixty  chapters  and 
colleges  of  canons  and  priests,42  who  aggravated,  instead  of  re¬ 
lieving,  the  depopulation  of  the  tenth  century.  But,  if  the  forms 
of  ancient  architecture  were  disregarded  by  a  people  insensible 
of  their  use  and  beauty,  the  plentiful  materials  were  applied  to 
every  call  of  necessity  or  superstition,  till  the  fairest  columns  of 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  the  richestmarbles  of  Paros  and 
Numidia,  ^ere^graded,  perhaps,  to  the  support  of  a  convent 
or  a  stable  The  duly  havoc  which  is  perpetrated  by  tEe  Turks 
in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  may  afford  a  melancholy  example ; 
and,  in  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  monuments  of  Rome,  Sixtus 
the  Fifth  may  alone  be  excused  for  employing  the  stones  of  the 
Septizonium  in  the  glorious  edifice  of  St.  Peter’s.43  A  fragment, 
a  ruin,  howsoever  mangled  or  profaned,  may  be  viewed  with 
pleasure  and  regret;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  marble  was 
deprived  of  substance,  as  well  as  of  place  and  proportion ;  it  was 
burnt  to  lime  for  the  purpose  of  cement.  Since  the  arrival  of 
Poggius,  the  temple  of  Concord 44  and  many  capital  structures 
had  vanished  from  his  eyes ;  and  an  epigram  of  the  same  age 
expresses  a  just  and  pious  fear  that  the  continuance  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  would  finally  annihilate  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity.45 
The  smallness  of  their  numbers  was  the  sole  check  on  the 
demands  and  depredations  of  the  Romans.  The  imagination 
of  Petrarch  might  create  the  presence  of  a  mighty  people ; 445  and 
I  hesitate  to  believe  that  even  in  the  fourteenth  century  they 

43  See  the  Annals  of  Italy,  a.d.  988.  For  this  and  the  preceding  fact,  Moratori 
himself  is  indebted  to  the  Benedictine  history  of  P£re  MabUlon. 

43  Vita  di  Sisto  Quinto,  da  Gregorio  Leti,  tom.  iii.  p.  50. 

44  Portions  edis  Concordias,  quam  cum  primnm  ad  urbem  accessi  vidi  fore 
integram  opere  marmoreo  admodnm  specioso :  Romani  postmodum  ad  calcem 
eedem  totam  et  porticus  partem  disjectis  colnmnis  sunt  demoliti  (p.  12).  The 
temple  of  Concord  was  therefore  not  destroyed  by  a  sedition  in  the  xiiith  century, 
as  I  have  read  in  a  Ms.  treatise  del’  Governo  civile  de  Rome  [Roma],  lent  me  formerly 
at  Rome,  and  ascribed  (I  believe  falsely)  to  the  celebrated  Gravina.  Poggins  like¬ 
wise  affirms  that  the  sepulchre  of  Cecilia  MoteUa  was  burnt  for  lime  (p.  19,  20). 

46  Composed  by  iEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.  and  published  by 
Mabillon  from  a  Ms.  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden  (Museum  Italioum,  tom.  i.  p.  97) : — 
Obleotat  me,  Roma,  tuas  spectare  ruinas  : 

Ex  cujus  lapsu  gloria  prisca  patet. 

Sed  tuus  hio  populus  muris  defossa  vetustis 
Calcis  in  obsequium  marmora  dura  coquit. 

Impia  tercentum  si  sic  gens  egerit  annos, 

Nullum  hinc  indicium  nobilitatis  erit. 

^Vagabamur  pariter  in  illA  urbe  tarn  magnA ;  quoc,  cum  propter  spatium 
vacua  videretur,  populum  habet  immensum  (Opp.  p.  C05 ;  Epist.  Familiares,  ii. 
14). 
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could  be  reduced  to  a  contemptible  list  of  thirty-three  thousand 
inhabitants.  From  that  period  to  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  if 
they  multiplied  to  the  amount  of  eighty-five  thousand,47  the 
increase  of  citizens  was  in  some  degree  pernicious  to  the  ancient 
city. 

iv.  The  ,A  IV.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  and  most  potent  and  forcible 
theBo'a fflfcause  of  destruction,  the  domestic  hostilities  of  the  Romans 
maoB  Jthemselves.47*  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  and  French  em- 
jperora,  the  peace  of  the  city  was  disturbed  by  accidental  though 
frequent  seditions :  it  is  from  the  decline  of  the  latter,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  that  we  may  date  the  licentious¬ 
ness  of  private  war,  which  violated  with  impunity  the  laws  of  the 
Code  and  the  Gospel,  without  respecting  the  majesty  of  the  ab¬ 
sent  sovereign  or  the  presence  and  person  of  the  vicar  of  Christ. 
In  a  dark  period  of  five  hundred  years,  Rome  was  perpetually 
afflicted  by  the  sanguinary  quarrels  of  the  nobles  and  the  people, 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  the  Colonna  and  Ursini ;  and,  if 
much  has  escaped  the  knowledge,  and  much  is  unworthy  of  the 
notice,  of  history,  I  have  exposed  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  public  disorders.  At  such  a  time,  when 
every  quarrel  was  decided  by  the  sword  and  none  could  trust 
their  lives  or  properties  to  the  impotence  of  law,  the  powerful 
citizens  were  armed  for  safety  or  offence  against  the  domestic 
enemies  whom  they  feared  or  hated.  Except  Venice  alone,  the 
same  dangers  and  designs  were  common  to  all  the  free  republics 
of  Italy ;  and  the  nobles  usurped  the  prerogative  of  fortifying 
their  houses,  and  erecting  strong  towers 48  that  were  capable  of 
resisting  a  sudden  attack.  The  cities  were  filled  with  these 

47  These  states  of  the  population  of  Borne,  at  different  periods,  are  derived  from 
an  ingenious  treatise  of  the  physician  Lanoisi,  de  Romani  Coeli  Qualitatibus  (p. 
122).  [Cp.  above  p.  274,  note  29.  The  population  at  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  was  86,000 ;  in  1663,  it  was  105,433.  Gregorovius,  op.  cit.  vi.  p.  731.] 

47a  [It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  author’s  third  cause,  the  use  and  abuse 
of  materials  by  the  Romans,  including  the  construction  of  fortresses  by  rival  nobles, 
was  the  most  potent.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  in  Lanci&ni’s  investigation  of 
the  subject  in  his  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome.  As  he  says,  the  part  of  the  barba¬ 
rians  in  the  work  of  demolition  is  “  hardly  worth  considering  when  compared  with 
the  guilt  of  others”.  In  his  remarks,  however,  on  hostile  attacks,  Gibbon  should 
have  noted  the  effects  of  the  Norman  pillage  of  the  city  in  1084  (see  Lanciani,  op. 
cit.  p.  169  *52-).] 

48  All  the  facts  that  relate  to  the  towers  at  Rome,  and  in  other  free  cities  of  Italy, 
may  be  found  in  the  laborious  and  entertaining  compilation  of  Mumtori,  Antiqui- 
tates  Italia  medii  ;Evi,  dissertat.  xxvi.  (tom.  ii.  p.  493-496,  of  the  Latin,  tom.  i.  p. 
446,  of  the  Italian,  work). 
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hostile  edifices;  and  the  example  of  Lucca,  which  contained 
three  hundred  towers,  her  law,  which  confined  their  height  to 
the  measure  of  fourscore  feet,  may  be  extended,  with  suitable 
latitude,  to  the  more  opulent  and  populous  states.  The  first  step 
of  the  senator  Brancaleone  in  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
justice  was  to  demolish  (as  we  have  already  seen)  one  hundred 
and  forty  of  the  towers  of  Borne ;  and  in  the  last  days  of  anarchy 
and  discord,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Martin  the  Fifth,  forty-four 
still  stood  in  one  of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  regions  of  the  city.49 
To  this  mischievous  purpose,  the  remains  of  antiquity  were  most 
readily  adapted :  the  temples  and  arches  afforded  a  broad  and 
solid  basis  for  the  new  structures  of  brick  and  stone ;  and  we  can 
name  the  modern  turrets  that  were  raised  on  the  triumphal  monu¬ 
ments  of  Julius  Caesar,  Titus,  and  the  Antonines.50  With  some 
slight  alterations,  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  a  mausoleum,  was 
transformed  into  a  strong  and  spacious  citadel.  I  need  not  repeat 
that  the  mole  of  Hadrian  has  assumed  the  title  and  form  of  the 
caBtle  of  St.  Angelo ; 61  the  Septizonium  Of  Severus  was  capable 
of  standing  against  a  royal  army  ; 62  the  sepulchre  of  Metella  has 
sunk  under  its  outworks ;  “  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcellus 
were  occupied  by  the  Savelli 64  and  Ursini  families ;  and  the  rough 

49  [Thirteen  regions  in  the  14th  oentury.  Their  names  and  armorial  bearings  in 
Oregorovius,  vi.  p.  727-8.] 

00  As  for  instance,  Templnm  Jani  nunc  dicitnr,  turns  Centii  Frangapanis ;  et 
sane  Jano  im  posit®  turns  lateritis  oonspieua  hodieque  vestigia  supersunt  (Mont-; 
fauoon,  Diarium  It&lioum,  p.  186).  The  anonymous  writer  (p.  285)  enumerates, 
arcus  Titi,  turris  Cartularia ;  arcus  Julii  Cessans  et  Senatorum,  tuires  de  Bratis ; 
arcus  Antonini,  turris  de  Coseotis,  &c.  [There  is  an  aooount  of  these  towers  and 
fortresses  in  Oregorovius,  v.  p.  657  sqq .] 

81  Hadriani  molem  .  .  .  magnfi,  ex  parte  Romanorum  injuria  .  .  .  disturbavit: 
quod  oerte  fundi  tus  evertissent,  si  eorum  manibus  pervia,  absumptis  grandibus 
saxis,  reliqua  moles  exstitisset  (Poggius  de  Varietate  Fortune,  p.  12).  [In  a.d. 
1879,  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  which  held  out  for  Pope  Clement,  was  destroyed, 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  “  pulled  down  to  the  central  part  which  encloses  the 
vault  ”  (Oregorovius,  vi.  516).  The  ruins  lay  for  about  twenty  years  till  it  was 
restored  by  Boniface  IX.  a.d.  1398,  with  a  tower.  In  the  14th  oentury  there  was 
a  covered  passage  connecting  St.  Angelo  with  the  Vatican.] 

“Against  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  (Muratori,  Annali  d’ltalia,  tom.  ix.  p.  147). 
[See  above,  p.  317,  note  17.] 

53 1  must  copy  an  important  passage  of  Montfaucon  :  Turris  ingens  rotunda  .  .  . 
CfBcilias  Metellaa  .  .  .  sepulchrum  erat,  cujusimuri  tarn  solidi,  ut  spatium  perquam 
minimum  intus  vacuum  supersit :  et  Torre  di  Bove  [or  Capo  di  Bove]  dicitnr,  a 
bourn  capitibus  niuro  inscriptis.  Huic  sequiori  eevo,  tempore  intestinorum  bellorum, 
oeu  urbeoula  adjuncts  fuit,  cujus  mcenia  et  turreB  etiamnum  visuntur;  ita  ut  sepul¬ 
chrum  Metelhe  quasi  arx  oppiduli  fuerit.  Ferventibus  in  urbe  partibus,  cum 
Ursini  atque  Columnenses  mutuis  cladibus  perniciem  inferrent  oivitati,  in  utriusve 
partis  ditionem  cederet  magni  momenti  erat  (p.  142).  [The  sepulchre  of  Caecilia 
Metella  still  stands,  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  Appian  Way.] 

54  See  the  testimonies  of  Donatus,  Nardini,  and  Montfaucon.  In  the  Savelli 
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fortress  has  been  gradually  softened  to  the  splendour  and  elegance 
of  an  Italian  palace.  Even  the  churches  were  encompassed  with 
arms  and  bulwarks,  and  the  military  engines  on  the  roof  of  St. 
Peter’s  were  the  terror  of  the  Vatican  and  the  scandal  of  the 
Christian  world.  Whatever  is  fortified  will  be  attacked ;  and 
whatever  is  attacked  may  be  destroyed.  Could  the  Homans  have 
wrested  from  the  popes  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  they  had  re¬ 
solved,  by  a  public  decree,  to  annihilate  that  monument  of  servi¬ 
tude.  Every  building  of  defence  was  exposed  to  a  siege ;  and  in 
every  siege  the  arts  and  engines  of  destruction  were  laboriously 
employed.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas  the  Fourth,  Borne,  with¬ 
out  a  sovereign  or  a  senate,  was  abandoned  six  months  to  the  fury 
of  civil  war.  “  The  houses,”  says  a  cardinal  and  poet  of  the 
times,66  “  were  crushed  by  the  weight  and  velocity  of  enormous 
stones ; 66  the  walls  were  perforated  by  the  strokes  of  the  batter¬ 
ing-ram  ;  the  towers  were  involved  in  fire  and  smoke ;  and  the 
assailants  were  stimulated  by  rapine  and  revenge.”  The  work 
was  consummated  by  the  tyranny  of  the  laws ;  and  the  factions 
of  Italy  alternately  exercised  a  blind  and  thoughtless  vengeance 
on  their  adversaries,  whose  houses  and  castles  they  rased  to  the 
ground.67  In  comparing  the  days  of  foreign,  with  the  ages  of 


palaoe,  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellos  are  still  great  and  conspicuous. 
[The  theatre  of  Marcellos,  towards  end  of  11th  century,  was  converted  into  a  fortress 
by  the  Pierleoni.  In  the  14th  oentory  it  was  purchased  by  the  SAvelli.  In  1712 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Orsini.  “The  section  of  the  ootside  shell 
visible  at  present,  a  magnifioent  ruin  in  ootline  and  coloor,  is  boried  15  feet  in 
modern  soil  and  supports  the  Orsini  palace  erected  upon  its  stage  and  ranges  of 
seats.  What  stands  above  ground  of  the  lower  or  Doric  arcades  is  rented  by  the 
Prince  for  the  most  squalid  and  ignoble  olass  of  Bhops.”  Lanciani,  Ruins  and 
Excavations,  p.  494.  The  Theatre  of  Balbus  became  the  fortress  of  the  Cenoi.] 

••  James,  cardinal  of  St.  George  ad  velum  aureum,  in  his  metrioal  life  of  Pope 
Oelestin  V.  (Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  tom.  i.  p.  iii.  p.  621 ;  1.  i.  o.  1.  ver.  132,  Ac.). 
Hoc  dixisse  sat  est,  Romam  caruisse  Senatu 
Mensibus  exact! s  heu  Bex ;  belloque  vocatum  (vocalu*) 

In  soelus,  in  sooios  fratemaque  vulnera  patres ; 

Tormentis  jecisse  viros  immania  saxa ; 

Perfodisse  domus  trabibus,  fecisse  ruinas 
Ignibus ;  inoensas  turres,  obscuraque  fuxno 
Lumina  vioino,  quo  Bit  spoliata  supellex. 

88  Muratori  (Dissertaxione  sopra  le  Antiquity  Italians,  tom.  i.  p.  427-431)  finds 
that  stone  bullets,  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  weight,  were  not  uncommon ; 
and  they  are  sometimes  computed  at  xii  or  xviii  cantari  of  Genoa,  each  cantaro 
weighing  150  pounds. 

87  The  vith  law  of  the  Visconti  prohibits  this  oommon  and  mischievous  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  strictly  enjoins  that  the  houses  of  banished  citizens  should  be  preserved 
pro  communi  utilitate  (Gualvaneus  de  la  Flamma,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Itali- 
oarum,  tom.  xii.  p.  1041). 
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domestic,  hostility,  we  most  pronounce  that  the  latter  have  been 
far  more  ruinous  to  the  oity ;  and  our  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  Petrarch.  “  Behold,”  says  the  laureat,  “  the 
relics  of  Borne,  the  image  of  her  pristine  greatness  I  neither  time 
nor  the  barbarian  can  boast  the  merit  of  this  stupendous  de¬ 
struction:  it  was  perpetrated  by  her  own  citizens,  by  the  most 
illustrious  of  her  sons ;  and  your  ancestors  (he  writes  to  a  noble 
Annibaldi)  have  done  with  the  battering-ram,  what  the  Punic 
hero  could  not  accomplish  with  the  sword.” 58  The  influence  of 
the  two  last  principles  of  decay  .must,  in  some  degree,  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  each  other ;  since  the  houses  and  towers,  which  were 
subverted  by  civil  war,  required  a  new  and  perpetual  supply  from 
the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

These  general  observations  may  be  separately  applied  to  the 
amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Coliseum,6*  either  from  its  magnitude  or  from  Nero’s  colossal 
statue :  an  edifice,  had  it  been  left  to  time  and  nature,  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  claimed  an  eteroal  duration.  The  curious 
antiquaries,  who  have  computed  the  numbers  and  seats,  are 
disposed  to  believe  that,  above  the  upper  row  of  stone  steps, 
the  amphitheatre  was  encircled  and  elevated  with  several  stages 
of  wooden  galleries,  which  were  repeatedly  consumed  by  fire 
and  restored  by  the  emperors.  Whatever  was  precious,  or  por¬ 
table,  or  profane,  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  and  the  costly 
ornaments  of  sculpture,  which  were  cast  in  brass,  or  overspread 
with  leaves  of  silver  and  gold,  became  the  first  prey  of  conquest 
or  fanaticism,  of  the  avarice  of  the  barbarians  or  the  Christians. 
In  the  massy  stones  of  the  Coliseum  many  holes  are  discerned ; 
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88  Petrarch  thus  addresses  his  triend,  who,  with  shame  and  tears,  had  shewn 
him  the  moania,  laoerro  specimen  miserable  Roma,  and  declared  his  own  intention 
of  restoring  them  (Oarmina  Latina,  1.  ii.  epist.  Paulo  Annibalensi,  xii.  p.  97,  98) : 
Neo  te  parva  manet  servatis  fama  ruinis 
Quanta  quod  integra  fuit  olim  gloria  Roma 
Beliquia  testantur  adhuo ;  quae  longior  atas 
Frangere  non  valuit ;  non  vis  aut  ira  cruenti 
Hostis,  ab  egregiis  franguntur  embus,  heu !  heu  I 
.  .  .  Quod  ille  nequivit  ( Hannibal) 

Perficit  hie  aries.  ... 

88  The  fourth  part  of  the  Verona  Iilustrata  of  the  Marqui a*  Mallei,  professedly 
treats  of  amphitheatres,  particularly  those  of  Rome  and  Verona,  their  dimensions, 
wooden  galleries,  Ac.  It  is  from  magnitude  that  he  derives  the  name  of  Colosseum , 
or  Coliseum  :  sinoe  the  same  appellation  was  applied  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Capua, 
without  the  aid  of  a  oolossal  statue ;  sinoe  that  of  Nero  was  erected  in  the  court  (in 
atrio)  of  his  palace,  and  not  in  the  Coliseum  (p.  iv.  p.  15-19 ;  1.  i.  o.  4). 
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and  the  two  most  probable  conjectures  represent  the  various 
accidents  of  its  decay.  These  stones  were  connected  by  solid 
links  of  brass  or  iron,  nor  had  the  eye  of  rapine  overlooked  the 
value  of  the  baser  metals : 00  the  vacant  space  was  converted 
into  a  fair  or  market ;  the  artisans  of  the  Coliseum  are  mentioned 
in  an  ancient  survey ;  and  the  chasms  were  perforated  or  en¬ 
larged,  to  receive  the  poles  that  supported  the  shops  or  tents 
0  of  the  mechanic  trades.61  Reduced  to  its  naked  majesty,  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre  Was  contemplated  with  awe  and  admira¬ 
tion  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  Nojth  ;  and  their  rude  enthusiasm 
broke  forth  in  a  sublime  proverbial  expression,  which  is  recorded 
in  the  eighth  century,  in  the  fragments  of  the  venerable  Bede : 
“  As  long  as  the  Coliseum  stands,  Borne  shall  stand ;  when  the 
Coliseum  falls,  Borne  will  fall ;  when  Borne  falls,  the  world  will 
fall  ”.®  In  the  modem  system  of  war,  a  situation  commanded 
by  three  hills  would  not  be  chosen  for  a  fortress;  but  the 
strength  of  the  walls  and- arches  could  resist  the  engines  of 
assault ;  a  numerous  garrisra  might  be  lodged  in  the  enclosure ; 
and,  while  one  faction  occupied  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol, 
the  other  was  intrenched  in  the  Lateran  and  the  Coliseum.66 
Games  of  The  abolition  at  Bo^e  of  the  ancient  games  must  be  under- 
Boms  stood  with  some  latitude ;  and  the  carnival  sports  of  the  Testacean 

Mount  and  the  Circus  Agonalis  64  were  regulated  by  the  law  66 

80  Joseph  Maria  Snares,  a  learned  bishop,  and  the  anthor  of  an  history  of  Pru¬ 
nes  te,  has  composed  a  separate  dissertation  on  the  seven  or  eight  probable  causes  of 
these  holes,  which  has  been  since  reprinted  in  the  Roman  Thesaurus  of  Sallengre. 
Mont  fa  neon  (Diarium,  p.  2S3)  pronounces  the  rapine  of  the  barbarians  to  be  the 
nnam  germanamque  oausam  foraminum.  [The  travertine  blocks  were  connected  by 
iron  damps,  run  with  lead ;  and  the  holes,  as  the  author  says,  are  due  to  the  removal 
of  these  clamps  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Cp.  Middleton,  Remains  of  Ancient  Rome,  li. 
87  note.] 

81  Donatus,  Roma  Vetus  et  Nova,  p.  286. 

88 Quamdiu  sta#it  Colyseus,  stabit  et  Roma;  quando  cadet  Oolysens,  cadet 
Roma  ;  quando  cadet  Roma,  cadet  et  mundus  (Beda  in  Ezoerptis  sen  Collectaneis 
apud  Ducange  Glossar.  med.  et  infimae  Latinitatis,  tom.  ii.  p.  407,  edit.  Basil). 
This  saying  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  who  visited  Rome  before 
the  year  735,  the  sera  of  Bede's  death ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  our  venerable  monk 
ever  passed  the  sea. 

83 1  cannot  reoover,  in  Muratori’s  original  Lives  of  the  Popes  (Script.  Rerum 
Italicamm,  tom.  iii.  p.  i.),  the  passage  that  attests  this  hostile  partition,  which  muni 
be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  xith  or  the  beginning  of  the  xiith  century. 

84  Although  the  structure  of  the  Circus  Agonalis  be  destroyed,  it  still  retains  its 
form  and  name  (AAia,  [in  Agona],  Nagona,  Navona) :  and  the  interior  space  affords 
a  sufficient  level  for  the  purpose  of  racing.  But  the  Monte  Testaceo,  that  strange 
pile  of  broken  pottery,  seems  only  adapted  for  the  annual  practice  of  hurling  from 
top  to  bottom  some  waggon-loads  of  live  hogs  for  the  diversion  of  the  populace 
(Statuta  Urbis  Rom®,  p.  186). 

85  See  the  Statuta  Urbis  Rome,  1.  iii.  c.  87,  88, 89,  p.  185, 186.  I  have  already 
given  an  idea  of  this  municipal  code.  The  races  of  Nagona  and  Monte  Testaceo 
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or  custom  of  the  city.  The  senator  presided  with  dignity  and 
pomp  to  adjudge  and  distribute  the  prizes,  the  gold  ring,  or  the 
pallium,*  as  it  was  styled,  of  doth  or  silk.  A  tribute  on  the 
Jews  supplied  the  annual  expense  ; m  and  the  races,  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  or  in  chariots,  were  ennobled  by  a  tilt  and  tournament 
of  seventy-two  of  the  Roman  youth.  In  the  year  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two,  a  bull-feast,  after  the  fashion  of  a  bnu- 
the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  was  celebrated  in.  the  Coliseum  itself ;  oouUam!8 
and  the  living  manners  are  painted  in  a  diary  of  the  times.68  A  sept!?9' 
convenient  order  of  benches  was  restored  ;  and  a  general  pro¬ 
clamation,  as  far  as  Rimini  and  Ravenna,  invited  the  nobles  to 
exercise  their  skill  and  courage  in  this  perilous  adventure.  The 
Roman  ladies  were  marshalled  in  three  squadrons,  and  seated  in 
three  balconies,  which  on  this  day,  the  third  of  September,  were 
lined  with  scarlet  cloth.  The  fair  Jacova  di  Rovere  led  the 
matrons  from  beyond  the  Tiber,  a  pure  and  native  race,  who 
still  represent  the  features  and  character  of  antiquity.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  city  was  divided,  as  usual,  between  the  Colonna 
and  Ursini ;  the  two  factions  were  proud  of  the  number  and 
beauty  of  their  female  bands :  the  charms  of  Savella  Ursini  are 
mentioned  with  praise ;  and  the  Colonna  regretted  the  absence 
of  the  youngest  of  their  house,  who  had  sprained  her  ankle  in 
the  garden  of  Nero’s  tower.  The  lots  of  the  champions  were 
drawn  by  an  old  and  respectable  citizen ;  and  they  descended 
into  the  arena  or  pit,  to  encounter  the  wild  bulls  on  foot,  as  it 
should  seem,  with  a  single  spear.  Amidst  the  crowd,  our  anna¬ 
list  has  selected  the  names,  colours,  and  devices,  of  twenty  of 
the  most  conspicuous  knights.  Several  of  the  names  are  the 
most  illustrious  of  Rome  and  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  Malatesta, 

Polenta,  della  Valle,  Cafarello,  Savelli,  Capoccio,  Conti,  Anni- 

are  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Diary  of  Peter  Antonins,  from  1404  to  1417  (Muratori, 

Script.  Reram  Italicarum,  tom.  xxiv.  p.  1124). 

M  The  Pallium ,  which  Menage  so  foolishly  derives  from  Palmariumt  is  an 
extension  of  the  idea  and  the  words  from  the  robe  or  cloak  to  the  materials,  and 
from  thence  to  their  application  as  a  prize  (Muratori,  dissert,  xxxiii.). 

87  For  these  expenses,  the  Jews  of  Home  paid  each  year  1130  florins,  of  whioh  the 
odd  thirty  represented  the  pieces  of  silver  for  which  Judas  had  betrayed  his  master 
to  their  ancestors.  There  was  a  foot-race  of  Jewish  as  well  as  of  Christian  youths 
(Statuta  Urbis,  ibidem). 

66  This  extraordinary  bull-feast  in  the  Coliseum  is  described,  from  tradition 
rather  than  memory,  by  Ludovico  Buonoonte  Monaldesco,  in  the  most  ancient  frag¬ 
ments  of  Roman  annals  (Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.  xii.  p.  626, 636) ; 
and,  however  fanciful  they  may  seem,  they  are  deeply  marked  with  the  colours  of 
truth  and  nature. 
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baldi,  Altieri,  Corsi ;  the  colours  were  adapted  to  their  taste  and 
situation;  the  devices  are  expressive  of  hope  or  despair,  and 
breathe  the  spirit  of  gallantry  and  arms.  “  I  am  alone  like  the 
youngest  of  the  Horatii,”  the  confidence  of  an  intrepid  stranger ; 
“I  live  disconsolate,”  a  weeping  widower;  “ I  bum  under  the 
ashes,”  a  discreet  lover ;  “  I  adore  Lavinia,  or  Lucretia,”  the  am¬ 
biguous  declaration  of  a  modern  passion ;  “  My  faith  is  as  pure,” 
the  motto  of  a  white  livery ;  “  Who  is  stronger  than  myself?” 
of  a  lion’s  hide ;  “  If  J  am  drowned  in  blood,  what  a  pleasant 
death !  ”  the  wish  of  ferocious  courage.  The  pride  or  prudence 
of  the  Uraini  restrained  them  from  the  field,  which  was  occupied 
by  three  of  their  hereditary  rivals,  whose  inscriptions  denoted 
the  lofty  greatness  of  the  Colonna  name :  “  Though  sad,  I  am 
strong ;  ”  “  Strong  as  I  am  great ;  ”  “  If  I  fall,”  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  the  spectators,  “you  fall  with  me;” — intimating  (says 
the  contemporary  writer)  that,  while  the  other  families  were  the 
subjects  of  the  Vatican,  they  alone  were  the  supporters  of  the 
Capitol.  The  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dangerous  and 
bloody.  Every  champion  successively  encountered  a  wild  bull ; 
and  the  victory  may  be  ascribed  to  the  quadrupeds,  since  no 
more  than  eleven  were  left  on  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  nine 
wounded,  and  eighteen  killed,  on  the  side  of  their  adversaries. 
Some  of  the  noblest  families  might  mourn,  but  the  pomp  of  the 
funerals,  in  the  churches  of  St.  John  Lateran  and  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore,  afforded  a  second  holiday  to  the  people.  Doubtless 
it  was  not  in  such  conflicts  that  the  blood  of  the  Homans  should 
have  been  shed ;  yet,  in  blaming  their  rashness,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  applaud  their  gallantry;  and  the  noble  volunteers, 
who  display  their  magnificence  and  risk  their  lives  under  the 
balconies  of  the  fair,  excite  a  more  generous  sympathy  than  the 
thousands  of  captives  and  malefactors  who  were  reluctantly 
dragged  to  the  scene  of  slaughter.* 

This  use  of  the  amphitheatre  was  a  rare,  perhaps  a  singular, 
festival :  the  demand  for  the  materials  was  a  daily  and  continual 
want,  which  the  citizens  could  gratify  without  restraint  or  re¬ 
morse.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  scandalous  act  of  concord 
secured  to  both  factions  the  privilege  of  extracting  stones  from 
the  free  and  common  quarry  of  the  Coliseum ; 70  and  Poggius 

*  Mnratori  has  given  a  separate  dissertation  (the  xxixth)  to  the  games  of  the 
Italians  in  the  middle  ages. 

79  In  a  oo noise  but  instructive  memoir,  the  Abbd  Barthllemy  (Mdmoires  de 
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laments  that  the  greater  part  of  these  stones  had  been  burnt  to 
lime  by  the  folly  of  the  Romans.71  To  check  this  abuse,  and  to 
prevent  the  nocturnal  crimes  that  might  be  perpetrated  in  the 
vast  and  gloomy  recess,  Eugenius  the  Fourth  surrounded  it  with 
a  wall ;  and,  by  a  charter  long  extant,  granted  both  the  ground 
and  edifice  to  the  monks  of  an  adjacent  convent.72  After 
his  death,  the  wall  was  overthrown  in  a  tumult  of  the  people ; 
and,  had  they  themselves  respected  the  noblest  monument  of 
their  fathers,  they  might  have  justified  the  resolve  that  it 
should  never  be  degraded  to  private  property.  The  inside  was 
damaged ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  »ra  of 
taste  and  learning,  the  exterior  circumference  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twelve  feet  was  still  entire  and  inviolate ;  a 
triple  elevation  of  fourscore  arches,  which  rose  to  the  height  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  feet.  Of  the  present  ruin  the  nephews 
of  Paul  the  Third  are  the  guilty  agents ;  and  every  traveller 
who  views  the  Famese  palace  may  curse  the  sacrilege  and  luxury 
of  these  upstart  princes.72  A  similar  reproach  is  applied  to  the 
Barberini ;  and  the  repetition  of  injury  might  be  dreaded  from 
every  reign,  till  the  Coliseum  was  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  wd  eona* 
religion  by  the  most  liberal  of  the  pontiffs,  Benedict  the  Four- Swcou-1 ' 
teenth,  who  consecrated  a  spot  which  persecution  and  fable  had  “Dm 
stained  with  the  blood  of  so  many  Christian  martyrs.74 


l’Aoad&nie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  685)  has  mentioned  this  agreement  of 
the  factions  of  the  xivth  oentnry  de  Tiburtino  faoiendo  in  the  Coliseum,  from  an 
original  act  in  the  archives  of  Borne. 

71  Coliseum  .  .  .  ob  stultitiam  Bomanoram  majori  ex  parte  ad  caloem  deletmn, 
says  the  indignant  Poggins  (p.  17) :  bat  his  expression,  too  strong  for  the  present 
age,  mast  be  very  tenderly  applied  to  the  xvth  oentnry.  [It  may  be  inferred  with 
tolerable  oertainty  that  the  chief  injury  which  the  shell  of  the  Coliseum  sustained, 
the  falling  of  the  whole  western  half  towards  the  Cnlian  Hill,  happened  in  the  great 
earthquake  of  a.d.  1848.  These  mins  were  then  freely  used  as  a  quarry.  Op. 
Lanoiani,  Ruins  and  Excavations,  p.  375-6.  In  a.d.  1386  the  senate  and  people  gave 
one- third  of  the  Coliseum  to  the  Compagnia  del  Salvatore  ad  Sanota  Sanctorum.] 

79  Of  the  Olivetan  monks.  Montfauoon  (p.  142)  affirms  this  fact  from  the  me¬ 
morials  of  Flaminius  Vaooa  (No.  72).  They  still  hoped,  on  some  future  oocasion,  to 
revive  and  vindicate  their  grant. 

79  After  measuring  the  prisons  amphitheatri  gyrus,  Montfauoon  (p.  142)  only 
adds  that  it  was  entire  under  Paul  IIL ;  taoendo  olamat.  Mura  tori  (Annali  d*  Italia, 
tom.  xiv.  p.  371)  more  freely  reports  the  guilt  of  the  Famese  Pope  and  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Boman  people.  Against  the  nephews  of  Urban  VIII.  I  have  no  other 
evidence  than  the  vulgar  saying,  “  Quod  non  feoerunt  Barbari,  feoere  B&rbarini,” 
which  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  the  words.  [The  spelling 
Barbarini  here  is  intentional  and  should  not  be  ohanged.l 

74  As  an  antiquarian  and  a  priest,  Montfauoon  thus  depreoates  the  ruin  of  the 
Coliseum ;  Quod  si  non  suopte  merito  atque  pulohritudine  dignum  fuisset  quod 
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When  Petrarch  first  gratified  his  eyes,  with  a  view  of  those 
monuments  whose  scattered  fragments  so  far  surpass  the  most 
eloquent  descriptions,  he  was  astonished  at  the  supine  indiffer¬ 
ence  78  of  the  Romans  themselves ; 78  he  was  humbled  rather  thaw 
elated  by  the  discovery  that,  except  his  friend  Rienzi  and  one 
of  the  Colonna,  a  stranger  of  the  Rhdne  was  more  conversant 
with  these  antiquities  than  the  nobles  and  natives  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis.77  The  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  Romans  are  elaborately 
displayed  in  the  old  survey  of  the  city,  which  was  composed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and,  without 
dwelling  on  the  manifold  errors  of  name  and  place,  the  legend 
of  the  Capitol 78  may  provoke  a  smile  of  contempt  and  indigna¬ 
tion.  “  The  Capitol,"  says  the  anonymous  writer,  “  is  so  named 
as  being  the  head  of  the  world ;  where  the  consuls  and  senators 
formerly  resided  for  the  government  of  the  city  and  the  globe. 
The  strong  and  lofty  walls  were  covered  with  glass  and  gold, 
and  crowned  with  a  roof  of  the  richest  and  most  curious  carving. 
Below  the  citadel  stood  a  palace,  of  gold  for  the  greatest  part, 
decorated  with  precious  stones,  and  whose  value  might  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  one  third  of  the  world  itself.  The  statues  of  all  the 
provinces  were  arranged  in  order,  each  with  a  small  bell  sus¬ 
pended  from  its  neck ;  and  such  was  the  contrivance  of  art  magic  n 

improb&s  aroeret  manus,  indigna  res  utique  in  locum  tot  martyrum  oruore  sacrum 
tantopere  s»vitum  esse. 

75  Yet  the  Statutes  of  Rome  (1.  iii.  o.  81,  p.  182)  impose  a  fine  of  600  aurei  on 
whosoever  shall  demolish  any  ancient  edifice,  ne  minis  oivitas  deformetur,  et  nt 
antique  ©dificia  decorem  urbis  perpetuo  representent. 

76  In  his  firet  visit  to  Rome  (a.d.  1337  ;  see  MSmoires  snr  Pdtrarque,  tom.  L  s. 
322,  <&c.),  Petrarch  is  struck  mute  miraculo  rerum  tantarum,  et  stuporis  mole 
obratus.  .  .  .  Pr©sentia  vero,  mirum  diotu,  nihil  imminnit :  vere  major  fuit  Roma 
majoresque  sunt  reliqui©  quam  rebar.  Jam  non  orbem  ab  h&o  urbe  domitum,  sed 
tam  sero  domitum,  miror  (Opp.  p.  60S;  Familiares,  ii.  14  ;  Joanni  Column©). 

77  He  excepts  and  praises  the  rare  knowledge  of  John  Colonna.  Qui  enim  hodie 
magi s  ignati  rerum  Romanarum,  quam  Romani  oives?  Invitus  dioo,  nnsqnam 
minus  Roma  oognoscitur  quam  Roms. 

78  After  the  description  of  the  Capitol,  he  adds,  statu©  erant  quot  sunt  mundS 

provinci© ;  et  habebat  qunlibet  tintinnabulum  ad  collum.  Et  erant  ita  per  magi- 
cam  artem  disposit©,  ut  quando  aliqua  regio  Romano  Imperio  rebellis  erat,  statim 
imago  illius  provinci©  vertebat  se  contra  illam ;  unde  tintinnabulum  reaonabat 
quod  pendebatad  collum;  tuneque  vates  Capitolii  qui  erant  oustodes  senatui,  Ac. 
He  mentions  an  example  of  the  Saxons  and  Suevi,  who,  after  they  had  been  sub¬ 
dued  by  Agrippa,  again  rebelled ;  tintinnabulum  sonuit ;  saoerdoB  qui  erat  in 
speoulo  in  hebdomads  senatoribus  nuntiavit ;  Agrippa  marched  back  and  reduced 
the - Persians  (Anonym,  in  Montfauoon,  p.  297,  298). 

79  The  Bame  writer  affirms  that  Virgil  captus  a  Romanis  Invisibiliter  exiit 
ivitque  Neapolim.  A  Roman  magician,  in  the  xith  century,  is  introduced  by 
William  of  Malmesbury  (de  Gesfcis  Regum  Anglorum,  1.  ii.  p.  86) ;  and  in  the  time  of 
FlaminuB  Vacoa  (No.  81,  108V  it  was  the  vulgar  belief  that  the  strangers  (the  Goths ) 
invoked  the  d©mons  for  the  discovery  of  hidden  treasures. 
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that,  if  the  province  rebelled  against  Borne,  the  statne  turned 
round  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  the  bell  rang,  the  prophet 
of  the  Capitol  reported  the  prodigy,  and  the  senate  was  admon¬ 
ished  of  the  impending  danger.”  A  second  example  of  less 
importance,  though  of  equal  absurdity,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
two  marble  horses,  led  by  two  naked  youths,  which  have  since 
been  transported  from  the  baths  of  Constantine  to  the  Quirinal 
Hill.  The  groundless  application  of  the  names  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  may  perhapB  be  excused  ;  but  these  Grecian  sculptors 
should  not  have  been  removed  above  four  hundred  years  from 
the  age  of  Pericles  to  that  of  Tiberius ;  they  should  not  have 
been  transformed  into  two  philosophers  or  magicians,  whose 
nakedness  was  the  symbol  of  truth  and  knowledge,  who  revealed 
to  the  emperor  his  most  seoret  actions,  and,  after  refusing  all 
pecuniary  recompense,  solicited  the  honour  of  leaving  this  eter¬ 
nal  monument  of  themselves.80  Thus  awake  to  the  power  of 
magic,  the  Romans  were  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  art :  no 
more  than  five  statues  were  visible  to  the  eyes  of  Poggius ;  and, 
of  the  multitudes  which  chance  or  design  had  buried  under  the 
ruins,  the  resurrection  was  fortunately  delayed  till  a  safer  and 
more  enlightened  age.81  The  Nile,  which  now  adorns  the 
Vatican,  had  been  explored  by  some  labourers  in  digging  a 
vineyard  near  the  temple,  or  convent,  of  the  Minerva ;  but  the 
impatient  proprietor,  who  was  tormented  by  some  visits  of  curi¬ 
osity,  restored  the  unprofitable  marble  to  its  former  grave.88 
The  discovery  of  a  statue  of  Pompey,  ten  feet  in  length,  was 
the  occasion  of  a  law-suit.  It  had  been  found  under  a  partition- 
wall  :  the  equitable  judge  had  pronounced  that  the  head  should 
be  separated  from  the  body,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  con- 

80  Anonym,  p.  289.  Montfauoon  (p.  191)  justly  observes  that,  if  Alexander  be 
represented,  these  statues  cannot  be  the  work  of  Phidias  (Olympiad  lxxxiii.),  or 
Praxiteles  (Olympiad  civ.),  who  lived  before  that  oonqueror  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur. 
xxxiv.  19). 

81  William  of  Malmesbury  (1.  ii.  p.  86,  87)  relates  a  marvellous  discovery  (a.d. 
1046)  of  PailaB,  the  son  of  E vender,  who  had  been  slain  by  Turaus :  the  perpetual 
light  in  his  sepulchre,  a  Latin  epitaph,  the  corpse,  yet  entire,  of  a  young  giant,  the 
enormous  wound  in  his  breast  (pectus  perforat  ingens),  Ao.  If  this  fable  rests  on 
the  slightest  foundation,  we  may  pity  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the  statues,  that  were 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  barbarous  age. 

82  Prope  porticum  Minerva,  statua  est  recubantis,  cujus  caput  integr&  effigie 
tants  magnitudinis,  ut  signa  omnia  exoedat.  Quidam  ad  plantandas  ar bores 
scrobes  faciens  detexit.  Ad  hoo  visendum  cum  plures  in  dies  magis  concurrerent, 
strepitum  adeuntium  fastidiumque  perteesus,  horti  patronus  congests  humo  texit 
(Poggius  de  Varietate  Fortun®,  p.  12). 
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tiguoua  owners ;  and  the  sentence  would  have  been  executed, 
if  the  intercession  of  a  cardinal  and  the  liberality  of  a  pope  had 
not  rescued  the  Roman  hero  from  the  hands  of  his  barbarous 
countrymen.8* 

Sonud  But  the  clouds  of  barbarism  were  gradually  dispelled ;  and 
ornuunti  the  peaceful  authority  of  Martin  the  Fifth  and  his  successors 
£t>.  14*), r'  restored  the  ornaments  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  order  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  The  improvements  of  Rome,  since  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  have  not  been  the  spontaneous  produce  of  free, 
dom  and  industry.  The  first  and  most  natural  root  of  a  great 
city  is  the  labour  and  populousness  of  the  adjacent  country, 
which  supplies  the  materials  of  subsistence,  of  manufactures, 
and  of  foreign  trade.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  is  reduced  to  a  dreary  and  desolate  wilderness ;  the  over¬ 
grown  estates  of  the  princes  and  the  clergy  are  cultivated  by 
the  lazy  hands  of  indigent  and  hopeless  vassals ;  and  the  scanty 
harvests  are  confined  or  exported  for  the  benefit  of  a  monopoly. 
A  second  and  more  artificial  cause  of  the  growth  of  a  metropolis 
is  the  residence  of  a  monarch,  the  expense  of  a  luxurious  court, 
and  the  tributes  of  dependent  provinces.  Those  provinces  and 
tributes  had  been  lost  in  the  fall  of  the  empire ;  and,  if  some 
streams  of  the  silver  of  Peru  and  the  gold  of  Brazil  have  been 
i  attracted  by  the  Vatican,  the  revenues  of  the  cardinals,  the  fees 
of  office,  the  oblations  of  pilgrims  and  clients,  and  the  remnant 
of  ecclesiastical  taxes  afford  a  poor  and  precarious  supply,  which 
,j  maintains,  however,  the  idleness  of  the  court  and  city.  The 
population  of  Rome,  far  below  the  measure  of  the  great  capitals 
of  Europe,  does  not  exoeed  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants ; 84  and,  within  the  spacious  inclosure  of  the  walls, 
the  largest  portion  of  the  seven  hills  is  overspread  with  vineyards 
and  ruins.  The  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  modern  oity  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  abuses  of  the  government,  to  the  influence 
of  superstition.  Each  reign  (the  exceptions  are  rare)  has  been 
marked  by  the  rapid  elevation  of  a  new  family,  enriched  by  the 

®  See  the  Memorials  of  Flaminius  Vacoa,  No.  57,  p.  11,  12,  at  the  end  of  the 
Boma  Antiea  of  Nardini  (1704,  in  4to). 

84  In  the  year  1709,  the  inhabitants  of  Borne  (without  including  eight  or  ten 
thousand  Jews)  amounted  to  138,568  souls  (Labat,  Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en  Italic, 
tom.  iiL  p.  217,  218).  In  1740  they  had  increased  to  146,080 ;  and  in  1765, 1  left 
them,  without  the  Jews,  161,899.  I  am  ignorant  whether  they  have  sinoe  continued 
in  a  progressive  state. 
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childless  pontiff  at  the  expense  of  the  church  and  country.  The 
palaces  of  these  fortunate  nephews  are  the  most  costly  monu¬ 
ments  of  elegance  and  servitude ;  the  perfect  arts  of  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture  have  been  prostituted  in  their  service ; 
and  their  galleries  and  gardens  are  decorated  with  the  most 
precious  works  of  antiquity,  which  taste  or  vanity  has  prompted 
them  to  collect.  The  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  more  decently 
employed  by  the  popes  themselves  in  the  pomp  of  the  Catholic 
worship ;  but  it  is  superfluous  to  enumerate  their  pious  founda¬ 
tion  of  altars,  chapels,  and  churches,  since  these  lesser  stars  are 
eclipsed  by  the  sun  of  the  Vatican,  by  the  dome  of  St.  Peter, 
the  most  glorious  structure  that  ever  has  been  applied  to  the 
use  of  religion.  The  fame  of  Julius  the  Second,  Leo  the  Tenth, 
and  Sixtus  the  Fifth  is  accompanied  by  the  superior  merit  of 
Bramante  and  Fontana,  of  Baphael  and  Michael-Angelo ;  and 
the  same  munificence  which  had  been  displayed  in  palaces  and 
temples  was  directed  with  equal  zeal  to  revive  and  emulate  the 
labours  of  antiquity.  Prostrate  obelisks  were  raised  from  the 
ground  and  erected  in  the  most  conspicuous  places;  of  the 
eleven  aqueducts  of  the  CsBsars  and  Consuls,  three  were  restored ; 
the  artificial  rivers  were  conducted  over  a  long  series  of  old  or 
of  new  arches,  to  discharge  into  marble  basins  a  flood  of  salu¬ 
brious  and  refreshing  waters ;  and  the  spectator,  impatient  to 
ascend  the  steps  of  St.  Peter’s,  is  detained  by  a  column  of 
Egyptian  granite,  whioh  rises  between  two  lofty  and  perpetual 
fountains  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The 
map,  the  description,  the  monuments  of  ancient  Borne  have 
been  elucidated  by  the  diligence  of  the  antiquarian  and  the 
student ;  “  and  the  footsteps  of  heroes,  the  relics,  not  of  super- 


*  The  Pdre  Montfaaoon  distributes  his  own  observations  into  twenty  days,  he 
should  have  styled  them  weeks,  or  months,  of  his  visits  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
dty  (Diarium  I  tali  cum,  o.  8-20,  p.  104-301).  That  learned  Benedictine  reviews  the 
topographers  of  anoient  Rome;  the  first  efforts  of  Blondus,  Fulvins,  Martianns, 
and  Faunas,  the  superior  labours  of  PyrrhuB  Ligorius,  had  his  learning  been  equal 
to  his  labours ;  the  writings  of  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  qui  omnes  obscuravit,  and  the 
reeent  but  imperfect  books  of  Donatus  and  Nardini.  Yet  Montfauoon  still  sighs 
for  a  more  oomplete  plan  and  description  of  the  old  city,  which  must  be  attained 
by  the  three  following  methods  :  1.  The  measurement  of  the  space  and  intervals  of 
the  ruins.  2.  The  study  of  inscriptions  and  the  places  where  they  were  found.  8. 
The  investigation  of  all  the  acts,  cnarters,  diaries  of  the  middle  ages,  whioh  name 
any  spot  or  building  of  Borne.  The  laborious  work,  such  as  Montfauoon  desired, 
must  be  promoted  by  princely  or  public  munifioenoe ;  but  the  great  modern  plan 
of  Nolli  (a.d.  1748)  would  furnish  a  solid  and  aoourate  basis  for  the  ancient  topo¬ 
graphy  of  Borne.  [We  have  now  Lanoiani’s  great  plan  in  forty-six  sheets :  Forma 
VOL.  VII.— 22 
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stition,  but  of  empire,  are  devoutly  visited  by  a  new  race  of 
pilgrims  from  the  remote,  and  once  savage,  countries  of  the. 
North. 

Of  these  pilgrims,  and  of  every  reader,  the  attention  will  be 
excited  by  an  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman 
Empire:  the  greatest,  perhaps,  and  most  awful  scene  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  various  causes  and  progressive  effects 
are  connected  with  many  of  the  events  most  interesting  in  human 
annals :  the  artful  policy  of  the  Cassars,  who  long  maintained  the 
name  and  image  of  a  free  republic;  the  disorder  of  military 
despotism;  the  rise,  establishment,  and  sects  of  Christianity; 
the  foundation  of  Constantinople ;  the  division  of  the  monarchy ; 
the  invasion  and  settlements  of  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  and 
Scythia ;  the  institutions  of  the  civil  law ;  the  character  and 
religion  of  Mahomet ;  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes ; 
the  restoration  and  decay  of  the  Western  empire  of  Charlemagne ; 
the  crusades  of  the  Latins  in  the  East ;  the  conquests  of  the 
Saracens  and  Turks ;  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire ;  the  state 
and  revolutions  of  Borne  in  the  middle  age.  The  historian  may 
applaud  the  importance  and  variety  of  his  subject ;  but,  while 
he  is  conscious  of  his  own  imperfections,  he  must  often  accuse 
the  deficiency  of  his  materials.  It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol  that  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  work  which  has 
amused  and  exercised  near  twenty  years  of  my  life,  and  which, 
however  inadequate  to  my  own  wishes,  I  finally  deliver  to  the 
curiosity  and  candour  of  the  public. 

Lausanne, 

June  27, 1787. 

Urbis  Boms,  1893  sqq.  (published  by  the  Academy  of  the  Linoei).  See  also  Forms 
Urbis  Boms  antique,  by  Kiepert  and  Hfllsen,  1896.  For  excavations  in  reoent 
times  see  especially  the  series  of  the  Bollettino  della  Gommissione  archeologioa 
comunale  di  Boma,  1872  et  sqq. ;  Notizie  degli  Scavi  di  Antichi t&,  1876  et  sqq. ; 
Mittheilungen  of  the  German  archnoL  Institute,  Bdmische  Abtheilung,  1886  et  sqq .] 
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ir8t  •ynasty  of  the  Medes.  see  Diodorus  Siculus  L  ii  p  146. 
authority  of  Ctesias.  Nicol.  Damasc,  in  Eccerpt.  Vales.2  p  426-437. 
Manners  of  an  oriental  Court.  The  Dynasty  of  Ctesias  which  began 
ad.  910,  reigned  in  the  East.  The  Dynasty  of  Herodotus’  rose  on 
it’s  ruins  in  the  West,  lasted  longer,  and  was  more  familiar  to  Greek 
T  ravellers. 

The  Mcdcs  reigned  350  years.  Justin,  i.  6.  Justin  nr  at  least  Trogus 
Pompctux*  had  read  Qesias.  The  Magi  in  their  speech  to  Astyages 
(Herodot  L  i  C  120)  consider  themselves  as  Medes  and  expect  t» 
fall  with  tliier  King  and  Nation. 

Zoroaster  was  born  at  Irmia,  Urmia  or  Artmat,  an  ancient  large  and 
pleasant  City  of  Adirbijan,  to  the  south  of  a  lake  and  40  Parasangs 
to  the  F.ast  *f  M*sut.  Schulccns  in  Indie.  Geogr.  ad  vit  Saladin. 
Voce  Irmia*  He  quotes  a  Geographical  Dictionary-  and  Abulfeda: 
and  the  opinion  is  countenanced  by  the  Zendavcsta — see  D’AnqueriL 
xxxi  p  375* 

Miracle  of  Mahraspand  Hyde  dc  VRP,  C.  x\i  p  280,  He  was  the 
from  Zoroaster  Voucher.®  xxxix.  p  725.,  who  consequently 
lived  750  years  before  Christ;*  the  date  is  probable,  and  if  the 
Genealogy-  is  fictitious,  it  would  he  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
Prophet. 

Temples  and  human  Statues  of  Anaitis  the  Assyrian  Venus  erected 
by  Artaxerxes  Morcmons.  Plutarch  in  Array.  Clement.  Alex,  in 
prorrept.7 

Nl.  d’Anquetil.  (xxxi  p  339-443)  has  given  a  very  curious  treatise 
on  the  ancient  languages  of  Persia :  the  Zend  and  the  two  Derivatives 
the  Pehlvi,  and  the  Parsi.  1  The  Zend  was  the  ancient  language  of 
the  Medes  and  Zoroaster ;  has  forty  eight  letters,  which  express 
thirty  five  sounds;  and  hears  a  remarkable  affinity  to  the  Armenian 

a  In  mufjm  of  MS.  Repeated  at  be&'nt  iag  of  each  MS.  page.  b  I.  om.  Fnuchcr, 
iitxix.  p.  735.  c  /..  Christian 
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and  especially  the  Georgian;  is  written  from  right  to  left.  2  The 
Pehlvi  was  the  language  of  the  Eastern  provinces  from  Aderbijan 
to  Khorasan.  It  was  spoken  at  the  Court  of  Hatch,  and  the  use  of  it 
did  not  cease  till  the  Dynasty  of  the  Sassanides.  It  has  five  vowels 
and  twenty-  one  Consonants:  and  is  still  studied  for  the  sake  of  the 
translations  of  the  Avesta  and  some  old  books.  3.  The  Parsi  or 
Persian  has  now  received  a  great  mixture  of  Turkish  and  Arabic; 
yet  the  original  language  still  remains  and  supplies  etymologies  for 
the  Persian  words,  which  have  been  preserved  by  Greek  writers. 
For  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  Zoroaster  sec  Foucher  (xxix. 
p  308  &c  xxxix,  p  711  &c).  He  justly  treats  the  translation  of 
d’Anquetil  as  an  ancient  Liturgy,  a  Missal  of  the  Guchrcs,  occasion¬ 
ally  interspersed  with  some  chapters  of  the  Avesta,  and  filled  up 
with  superstitious  nonsense  Unless  the  works  of  Zoroaster  have 
been  strangely  exaggerated  by  the  Greeks,  the  best  and  largest 
part  has  long  since  perished — 

Hcrmippns,  qui  de  tota  ca  arte  diligcntissime  scripsit;  et  vicies 
centum  millia  versuum  a  Zoroastxc  condtm  indicibus  qunque 
voluminum  ejus  positis  cxplanavit  Arc  Plin.  Hist  Natur.  xxx.  2, 
Hermippu*  was  a  disciple  of  Callimachus  and  lived  about  two 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  see  Index  Auctor.  Harduin  p  56.  60. 

See  a  fine  passage  of  Zor*astcr  in  Eusebius  (Praepar  Evangel.  L  i. 
C  10.  and  a®  sublime  idea  of  the  Persian  Theology  in  Dion  Chry¬ 
sostom  Orut  xxxvi  Daryithenie.8 

In  the  Memoircs  of  the  Academic,  from  xxv  to  xxxix  there  are  two 
scries  of  Dissertations,  the  one  by  the  Abbe  Fouchcr  the  orher  by 
M.  d’Anquetil.  the  former  k  too  much  a  Theologian  the  latrer  too 
much  a  Traveller,  The  farmer  degrades  the  latter  exalts  the 
Magian  Religion.  \\  rare  indebted  to  d’Anquetil  for  some4*  fragments 
of  the  Avesta,  but  Voucher*  (sec  Tom  xxxix  [)]  has  made  a  much 
more  judicious  use  of  them.  They  have  convinced  him  that  Zoro¬ 
aster  was  ignorant  of  Moses,  and  ruined  a  part  of  his  System, 
without  weakening  his  proof  of  the  Idolatry  of  the  Guebres. 
Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse  Tom  ii  p  179-187)  is  almost  the  only 
traveller  wh*  was  capable  *f  •bserving  manners  and  religions. 

The  Guebres  (Contes  Arabcs  1’om  iii  p  365  387)  were  accused  of 
annually  sacrificing  a  Mnsulman  at  the  imaginary  mountain  of  fire,5 

a  /.  judges  *  /,  an  e  f.  despises  d  L  the 
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P  30“ 

Utique  a  Dan  usque  Bersabee  quae  vix  centum  sexaginta  milium 
in  longum.6  spacio  tenditur  .  .  .  Pudet  dicere  latitudinem  terrae 
Repromissionis,  ne  Ethnicis  occasionem  blasphemandi  dedisse 
videamur[.]  Ab  Joppe  usque  ad  viculum  nostrum  Bethlehem 
quadraginta  sex  milia  sunt,  cui  succedit  vastissima  Solitudo  plena 
ferocium  Barbarorum.  .  .  .  Haec  est  Judiaetuarum  longitudo  et 
latitudo  terrarum.  Hieronym  ad  Dardanum.  Tom  iii  p  66.  Edit 
Basil.  153610 

Whatever  might  be  the  motives  of  Jerom  (and  they  were  foolish 
enough)  his  scale  of  distances  is  just  and  accurate,  see  Reland. 
Palest  L  iP  C  5.  p  421. 

a  In  margin  of  MS.  b  I.  sp  c  I.  L  iii 
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After  Procopius1  had  been  strangely  disfigured  by  the  Italians  of 
the  fifteenth  Century,  who  in  their  Latin  versions  used  bad  copies 
with  bad  faith  the  Greek  text  was  first  published  (Augsburgh  1607 
in  8")  by  Daniel  Hoeschelius  from  three  MSS  one  of  Augsburgh 
(lioiatm),  and  the  two  others  of  Joseph  Scaliger  and  Isaac  Casaubon. 
He  gave  the  v»i  hooks,  de  bellis;  with  the  vi  de  Edificiis  which  had 
been  already  (Basil  1531)  most  imperfectly  printed  from  a  MS.  of 
Conrad  Peutinger.  (sec  Fabricius.  B.  G.  L  v,  C  5.  Tom  vi  p  250- 
253).  The  Anecdotes  were  first  published  with  learned  notes 
{Lugdan.  1623.)  by  j\ic.  Aleman nus  from  a  Vatican  MS  (see  his 
preface  in  the  second  Vol.  of  the  Louvre  Edition).  From  an  entire 
MS  of  the  Vatican,  the  lacuna  of  the  Augsburgh  Edition  were 
supplied  by  Lucas  Holstenius,  first  in  the  Latin  version  of  Hugo 
Grotius,  (Epist.  645.  p  263  prolegom.  ad  Hist.  Goth,  p  1.  Amstel. 
1655),  and  afterwards  in  the  Greek  text  published  with  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  by  the  Jesuit  Maitret  (Paris  1663  2  Vol.  in  fol.  in  the  Byzantine 
collection  of  the  Louvre)  who  declares  in  his  preface  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  Edition  of  Grotius.  The  learning  and  diligence  of 
Grotius  (Grsecam  primum  Editionem  quam  Hoeschelio  curante 
habemus  locis  infinitis  emendavi,  parti  m  ex  conjectura  probabili 
partim  auctoritate  librorum  e  regis  Gallia;  bibliotheca  .  .  .  ct  sic 
Procopium  latine  verti)a  give  his  version  the  credit  of  an  original, 
but  the  Jesuit  Maitret,  who  vainly  promised  notes  and  supplements, 
never  consulted  any  MS  himself,  and'1  was  satisfied  with  an  hasty 
collation  from  the  Vatican.  The  Script,  rcrum  Iralicarum  afforded 
Muratori1  a  fair  occasion  which  he  neglected  of  publishing  a  more 
perfect  edition  of  Procopius  (see  Mart'ei  Osservazioni  letterarie  Tom 
1  p  84.) 

b 


a  Ellipsis  Gibbon's 
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[1787  Fragments  for  Volumes  V  and  VI] 


Vol  v* 


1.  Charlemagne  in  Bouquet. J 
Mecca  p*cms  by  Jones.1 
Instruction  of  Moaviyah.  in  Otter.  Mem.1 
'Greek  fire,  two  writers,  an  Arab 
a  Catalan,  apud.  Jul,  Scaliger 
contra  Cardan,  (Isaac  Voss.  Obscrvat 
VariiE  C.  15.  Le  Beau,  xtii  104* 

Andre*  Schott.  Script.  HispanA 

'Genealogy'  of  Basil,  by*'  [(jDucange  Fam.  Bvz.  p  r  Photius, 
Flcury*. 

Marriage  of  Henry  i  (1051)  with 
,the  daughter  of  Russia  in  Bouquet7. 

[de  Varangis,  in  Bayer  Mem.  Fetropul. 

I  (iv,  275.  ix.  x)8  Saxo.  Grammaticus 
I  perhaps  Langehek.  Dan.  Ducange 
(in  Alexiad.  et  Villchardouin.9 
William.  Norman,  a  lamb,  lyon,  angel, 
perhaps  Ordericus  Vir . 10 
[Fabroiti.  Basilica  LX.  Paris  1647. 

(Reitz  in  Meerman,  T*m  vn 
Glaber  of  pilgrims,  in  Bouquet. 

( Miraculous  lire  of  Jerusalem. 

(in  Mosheim.  Dissert.11 
Saracens  in  France  in  Bouquet11 

Vol  vi. 

1  /  French  authors  of  the  i*4  iid  and  iii4 

2  | 

3.  (Crusade  in  Duchesne.1 

4.  William  of  Malmsbury.  p  130-154.1 

“  /.  iv  b  I.  in  f  /.  om.  Durange  .  .  .  p,  13S.  Added  in  bottom  margin. 

Interim)  mark  apparently  after  deleted  “in” 
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5  [English  authors  of  the  Crusades. 

6  (Richard  1.  Edward  iJ 
7.  Assises  de  Jerusalem.4 

8  Rhamnusius.  de  bello,  C.PA 
[Dugdale  [of  the  house  of 

9,  Ezra  Gcavland  (Courtenay. 

(Dictionaire  d’Expilly* 

Spanish,  history  of  the  Catalan  War7 
I.CO  Allatius  dc  consensione.  Grace.8 
Adelais  or  Trcnc  #f  Brunswick9 
(Nicephor.  Greg  ( ,  „ 

|  Petrarch'”  |Je  Gmueas- 
Mamalukcs.  Volney  1.  8 9-187. 11 
Ransom,  of  S1  Louis.  Dissert  xx, 

Soo’f  Bczans.  400"'  Livres.  ioom  Marks11 

Haithon,  de  regn.  Orient.31 

Script.  Hung,  de  Tartaris14 

Marcus  Paulus.  Vcnerus15 

Yasa  or  Yacksa.  Timour  (Institutions 

de)  p  61  121-396  abolished  by 

Sharock.  Arabshah.16 

Spanish  Embassies  to  Timour17. 

Moscow',  not  pillaged  by  Timour 
Lesvcque.  a  Note  in  Vie.  1.  p  64. -67, 18 
Knolles.1® 

Marshals  of  France10 
Sagredo.11 

Philclphus  dc  laud.  Mahomet  ii11 
Laurus  Quiritius  to  Pope  Nic  v.  (Hodv 
p  192)  MS  in  Cotton  Library.11 
Leonard  us  Chiensis14 
Crusii  Turco,  Graecia.11 
I-englet  de  Fresney.16 


[Other  Fragments] 

de  Bello  C.  Pano  Histtria  Petri"  Ramnusii.  Editio  altera.  Venetus 
1634'’.  in  folio.  Villehardouin  ad  unguem  cst  stcutus  other  authors 
common— no  Archives.  Habuit  autem  elassis  universa  (ut  annales 
Veneti  tradunt.)  naves  480. 

J  OF  eorrettt  tv  Paulo  *  DF  correeti  to  1635 
M 
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Nam  praetcr  triremes  numcro  50.  Vcnetis  classiariis  militibus 
remigibusque  refertas  quas  ab  initio  Dandulus  Gallis  liberalitcr, 
putatis  studio  pollicitus  fuerat,  310  onerarics  instructx  dicuntur  in 
quaruin  240  qux  sine  remigiis  quadratis  velis  agebantur'*  externus 
miles  cst  impositus,  rcliquis  70  commcatus  ct  extera  impedimenta 
deporta bantur,  quumkippagogis  120  omnis  Cataphractorum  equita- 
tus  deveheretur.  L  i.  p  33.  He  names  the  50  Captains  of  the  gallics, 
all  Venetian  nobles,  p  38. 

Pantaleon  Barbus,  a  patriot  opposed  the  election  of  Dandulus.  (L 
iii  p  137  ut  tradunt  annalcs  Veneti  [)]• 

1.  Representation  du  procede  tenu  en  I’instance  faicte  devant  le  Roi 
par  Messieurs  de  Courtenay  pour  la  conservation  de  1’honneur  er 
dignite  de  leur  maison  branchc  de  la  Royalle*  maison  dc  France  a 
Paris  1613  in  8°. 

2.  Representation  du  subject  qui  a  port£  MM  dc  Salles  et  de 
Fraville  de  la  maison  de  Courtenay  d  se  retirer  hors  du  Royaume 
1614.  in  8° 

3.  De  stirpe  et  origine  domut  de  Courtenay,  addita  sunt  responsa 
celeberrimorum  Europae.  Jurisconsultoram  Paris.  1607  of*  20.  of 
Italy  and  Germany  who  all  agree  for  the  fact  and  right/  Esme  in 
1603.  xiii*!  from  Peter.  In  their  poverty,  they  retired,  veiled  their 
rank,  served  as  soldiers — first  legal  demand  in  1603.  injuriously 
provoked  to  prove  their  noblesse. 

low  condition  of  Joseph  and  Mary  no  bar  to  their  being  acknow¬ 
ledged  of  the  race  of  David. 

Esme  de  Courtenay  had  killed  the  Baron  de  la  Riviere  1609^  he 
[demanded]*  a  tryal  as  a  prince— The  parliament  prosecuted  him 
as  a  private  man.  His  letter  from  Thionoille  May  8.  1610.  was  not 
received  till  after  Henry'  iv’s  death,  princes  for  private  crimes  have 
no  occasion  for  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  theirs  with  yellow 
wax  not  grccnA2 

Pope  published  that  Manuel  refused  to  worship  an  image  of  Christ, 
wrote  against  him.  Hist  pol.  p  13  Had  the  Emp.  been  known,  a 
captive  p.  12. 4  new  settlers  from  Mcscmbria,  Sclybria  Herat- lea, 
Adrianopole  &c.  received  from  Mahomet  houses  at  CP.  lands,  and 
slaves  and  bought  many  valuables  cheap,  p  131  At  the  end  of  five 

“  /.  ab  *  /.  matron  Royallc  *  /.  am.  of .  .  .  right.  I.  om  1609 

*  I.  demanded  a  free  pardon  or  a  tryal  (“demanded"  deleted  accidentally )  1 1,  w  hite 
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days,  the  Great  Duke.  Great  domestic;  Protostrator  (til  Cantac 
H€oa£ovrosb)  put  to  death,  p  12.  13.7  Gallies  over  land  p.  9.® 

Hist  politics:.  CP.  1391-1478  in  Crush  Turco-Grxcia.  p  1-43.9 
Theodos.  Zygomala  Epist  ad  Martin  Crusium  AD  1581  p  74-98. 
dc  CP.  periculis.  de  Grxcia  statu10 

Hist  Patriarch,  post  captam  urbem.  L  v.  p  106-184.  Emanuel. 
Malaxus  scrips,  in  Grace,  vulg. 

Mahomet  invested  with  the  crosier.1 1  Leonard.  Chiensis  from  Chios. 
16  August.  1453°.  Hist  a  Turca  C.P.  p  108  20  leaves.  Norimbergx 
1544.  in  40  300.000  Turks.  15.000  Janizaries,  greatest  cannon  broke, 
second  drawn  150  yoke  of  oxen — ball  lapidem  qui  palmis  undecim 
ex  meis  ambibat  in  gyro.12  Greeks  wanted  powder  their  ordance 
less  heavy.  Walls  could  not  support  the  great  ones  the  Turks 
covered*  by  ruins,  yet  sometimes  homines  et  tent,  extermin.13 
four  ships  from  Chios,  three1  Genoese,  one  Imp.  with  corn  from 
Sicily14  last  speech,  more  to  the  Latins. 

Justinian,  gloriae,  salutis,  Suique  oblitus13 

Atd  indies  doctiores  nostri  paravere  contra  hostes  machinamenta 
qux  tamen  avare  dabantur.  Pulvis  erat  nitri,  modica  exigua;  tela 
modica  Bumbardx*  si  aderant,  incommoditate  loci  primum  hostes 
offendere  maceriebus-^  alveisque  tectos  non  poterant.  Nam  siqux 
magnx  erant,  ne  murus  concuteretur  noster  quiescebant.16 

Ad  qux  marmoreas  prxstabat  Roma  columnas, 

Quasdam  prxeipuas  pulchra  Ravenna  dedit. 

De  tarn  longinqua  potcrit  regione  vetustas 
Illius  ornatum,  Francia,  ferre  tibi. 

Poeta  Saxonicus  (he  lived  under  Amoul)  dc  rebus  Gcstis  Caroli 
magni  L  v.  437-440  in  Bouquet  Tom  v.  p  180.  He  copies  Eginhard 
and  the  monk  of  S1  Gall. 

Extruxit  etiam  Aquisgrani  basilicam  plurimx  pulchritudinis  ad 
cujus  structuram  a  Roma  et  Ravenna  columnas  et  marmora  devehi 
fecit  Sigebcrt  in  Chron.  Bouquet  Tom  v.  p  37817 

a  I.  cm.  from  . . .  1453  *  /.  by  *  I.  one  G  /.  Nor 

*DF  bombardx  f  I.  non  poterant  tnaoeriebus 
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Substantive  Changes,  Decline  and  Fall, 

B.M.  Shelf-Mark  C.  ho  m  i 

I,  i,  (first  paragraph;  Buryi,  i)  [Substitution  of  "times”  for  ‘‘empire” 
in  “prosperous  condition  of  their  empire”,  Marginal  comment]: 
Should  I  not  have  given  the  history  o  f  that  fortunate  period  which 
was  interposed  between  two  Iron  ages?  Should  1  n*t  have  deduced 
the  decline  of  the  Empire  from  the  civil  Wars,  that  ensued  after  the 
fall  of  Nero  or  even  from  the  tyranny  w  hich  succeeded  the  reign  of 
Augustus  ?]  Alas !  I  should :  but  of  what  avail  is  this  tardy  knowledge  ? 
W  here  error  is  irretrievable,  repentance  is  useless. 

I,  2,  (first  paragraph;  Bury  i.  i)  [Substitution  f*r  “to  deduce  the 
most  important  circumstances  of  its  decline  and  fall;  a  revolution 
which  will  ever  be  remembered,  and  is  still  felt  by  the  nations  of  the 
earth”]:  to  prosecute  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Empire  of  Rome; 
of  whose  language,  Religion  and  laws  the  impression  will  be  long 
preserved  in  our  own,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Europe, 
[marginal  comment]  N.B.  Mr,  Hume  told  me  that  in  correcting 
his  history,  he  always  laboured  to  reduce  superlatives,  and  soften 
positives,  1  lave  Asia  and  Africa,  from  Japan  to  Morocc*,  any  fueling 
or  memory  of  die  Roman  Empire  ? 

I,  2.  (second  paragraph;  Bury  i.  i)  [“a  rapid  succession  of  triumphs” 
underlined.  In  margin]  Excursion  t,  on  the  succession  of  Roman 
Triumphs 

I,  3,  (third  paragraph;  Bun,'  1,  2-3)  [new  note  to  “the  advice 
of  confining  the  empire  within  those  limits,  which  Nature  seemed 
to  have  placed  as  its  permanent  bulwarks  and  boundaries”] 
Incertum  inctu  an  per  invidiam  (Tacit.  Annal.  I.  11)  Why  must 
rational  advice  be  imputed  to  a  base  or  foolish  motive?  To  what 
cause,  error,  malevolence  or  flattery  shall  I  ascribe  this  unworthy 
alternative?  Was  the  historian  dazzled  by  Trajan’s  conquests? 

Note  15,  to  T.  6,  (Bury  i.  5,  n.  ifc)  [Addition]  Julian  assigns  this 
Theological  cause  of  w  hose  power  he  himself  might  be  conscious' 
(Closures  p  327,)  Vet  I  am  not  assured  that  the  Religion  of  Zamolxis 

“  1  Conscious  Eiimsrir 
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subsisted  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  or  that  his  Dacians  were  the  same 
people  with  the  Gets:  of  Herodotus.  The  transmigration  af  the  Soul 
has  been  believed  by  many  nations,"  warlike  as  the  Cells,  or  pusill¬ 
animous  like  the  Hindoos.  When  speculative  opinion  is  kindled  into 
practical  enthusiasm,  its  operation  will  be  determined  by  the 
previous,  character  of  the  man  or  the  nation. 

I,  7,  (eighth  paragraph.  Bury  i.  6)  [Substitution  of  “minds"  for 
“characters"  in  “the  thirst  for  military  glory  will  ever  be  the  vice  of 
the  most  exalted  characters";  additional  note]  The  first  place  in  the 
temple  of  fame  is  due  and  is  assigned  10  the  successful  heroes  who 
had  struggled  with  adversity;  who,  after  signalizing  their  valour  in 
the  deliverance  of  their  country  have  displayed  their  w  isdom  and 
virtue  in  foundation  or  government  of  a  nourishing  state[.]  Such 
men  as  Moses,  Cyrus  Alfred,  Gustavus  Vasa  Henry  iv  of  France 
&c.» 

I,  7.  (eighth  paragraph;  Bury  i.  6)  [Substitution  for  second  sen¬ 
tence]  Late  generations,  and  far  distant  climates  may  impute  their 
calamities  to  the  immortal  author  of  the  Iliad.  The  spirit  #f  Alexan¬ 
der  was  inflamed  by  the  praises  of  Achilles:  and  succeeding  Heroes 
have  been  ambitious  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  *f  Alexander.  Like 
him  the  Emperor  Trajan  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  the  East;  but 
the  Roman*  lamented  with  a  sigh  &c 

I,  11,  (thirteenth  paragraph;  Bury  i,  f)  [Additional  note  to  “climates 
of  the  N*rth  over  those  of  the  South"]  The  distinction  of  North 
and  South  is  real  and  intelligible;  and  our  pursuit  is  terminated 
on  either  side  by  the  poles  of  the  Earth.  But  the  difference  of  East 
and  West  is  arbitrary,  and  shifts  round  the  globe.  As  the  men  of 
the  North  not  of  the  West  the  legions  of  Gaul  and  Germany  were 
superior  to  the  south-e astern  natives  of  Asia  and  Egypt.  It  is  the 
triumph  of  cold  over  heat;  which  may  however  and  has  been  sur¬ 
mounted  by  moral  causes, 

I,  15.  (sixteenth  paragraph;  Bury  i.  12)  [Additional  note  to  “corre¬ 
spondent  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions".]  The  composition  of 
the  Roman  officers  was  very  faulty7  1.  It  was  late  before  a  Tribune 
was  fixed  to  each  cohort.  Six  tribunes  were  chosen  fur  the  entire 
legion,  which  tw  o  of  them  commanded  by  turns  (Polyb,  b  vi  p  52b 
Edit  Schwcighxuscr)1  for  the  space  of  two  months.  2.  Our  long 
subordination  from  the  Calotte  I  to  the  Corporal  was  unknown. 

11  L  other  nations  ^  t.  he  Lmcn 
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I  cannot  discern  any  intermediate  ranks  between  the  Tribune  and 
the  Centurion  the  Centurion,  and  the  Manipularis  or  private  legion¬ 
ary.  3  As  the  Tribunes  were  often  without  experience,  the  Cen¬ 
turions  were  often  without  education,  mere  soldiers  of  fortune  w  ho 
had  risen  from  the  ranks  (eo  immitior,  quia  toleraverat.  Tacit.  Annal 
i  .2o).  A  body  equal  to  eight  or  nine  of  our  battalions  might  be 
commanded  by  half  a  dozen  young  gentlemen  and  fifty  or  sixty  old 
serjeants  Like  the  legion,  our  great  ships  of  war  may  seem  ill- 
provided  with  officers:  but  in  both  cases  the  deficiency  is  corrected 
by  strong  principles  of  discipline  and  vigour. 

Note  53  to  I,  17.  (Bury  i.  14,  n.  55)  [Substitution  for  “As  .  .  . 
Agricola”]  Quod  mihi  pareret  legio  Romana  Tribuno.  (Horat 
Scrm.  L  i.  vi,  45);  a  worthy  commander,  of  three  and  twenty  from 
the  schools  of  Athens!  Augustus  was  indulgent  to  noble  birth, 
liberis  Senatorum  .  .  .  militiam  auspicantibus  non  tribunatum  modo 
legionum,  sed  ct  prefectures  alarum  dedit  (Sucton.  C  38). 

Note  86  to  I,  32.  (Bur>'  i.  26,  n.  94)  [Addition  to  note,  after  under¬ 
lining  “a  league  and  a  half  above  the  surface  of  the  sea”]  More 
correctly,  according  to  Mr  Bouguer,  2500  Toises  (Buffon  Supple¬ 
ment  Tom.  V  p  304).4  The  height  of  Mont  Blanc  is  nowr  fixed  at 
2426  Toises.  (Saussure  Voyage  dans  les  Alpes  Tom  i  p  495):*  but 
the  lowest  ground  from  whence  it  can  be  seen  is  itself  greatly 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He  who  sails  by  the  isle  of 
Tencriff,  contemplates  the  entire  Pike,  from  the  foot  to  the  summit. 
II,  353.  (Chapter  XXII,  last  paragraph;  Bury  ii.  430)  [New-  note  to 
“But  the  personal  merit  of  Julian  was,  in  some  measure,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  his  fortune”]  TO  Ttyrtov  rraaa  yaia  rptcf>ei  was  the  boast  and 
comfort  of  Nero  the  musician  (Sueton.  C  40).  But  the  applause  of 
venal  or  trembling  crowds  was  dispelled  by  the  first  manifesto  of 
the  Rebels,  which  pronounced  him  a  most  execrable  performer; 
(C  41)°  and  could  he  have  survived  his  descent  from  the  throne,  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  he  would  have  been  hissed  from  the 
stage.  The  present  King  of  N[aples]6  is  satisfied  that,  in  case  of  a 
revolution,  he  could  subsist  by  the  trade  of  a  fisherman  or  a  pastry¬ 
cook.  Perhaps  he  would  be  disappointed.  The  amusement  of  a 
hour  must  not  contend  with  the  labour  of  a  life.  Frederic7  alone, 
of  the  monarchs  of  the  age,  was  capable,  like  Julian,  of  making  his 
ow  n  fortune 


l.  (C  41) 
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IV,  Preface,  iv.  (Bury  i.  xii)  [Substitution  of  “fha]ve  been  silent, 
as  long  [as]  he”  for  “should  be  silent,  if  he  still”  “dispensed 
the  favours  of  the  crown.”  Addition]  In  the  year"  1776  when  I 
published  the  first  Volume,  in  1781  when  I  published  the  second 
and  third,  Lord  North8  was  first  I-ord  of  the  treasury.  I  was  his 
friend  and  follower,  a  Member  of  parliament  and  a  Lord  of  trade : 
but  I  disdained  to  sink  the  Scholar  in  the  politician. 

V,  367.  (Chapter  LI;  Bury  v.  475)  [Substitution  re  “Algezire”  for 
“that  advances  into  the  sea”  in  “they  bestowed  the  name  of  the 
Green  island,  from  a  verdant  cape  that  advances  into  the  sea”]: 
and  small  isle  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar. 

VI,  209.  (Chapter  LXI;  Bury  vi.  444,  and  n.  87)  [Deletion  of  second 
sentence  of  note  67,  w  hich  is  renumbered  67*;  addition  in  text  after 
“Each  pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  return  with  his  sacred  spoils,  the 
relics  of  Greece  and  Palestine;  and  each  relic  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  train  of  miracles  and  visions.”]  A  cross,  or  a  crown 
of  thorns  might  be  easily  transported;  since  the  house  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  carried  through  the  air  two  thousand  miles,  from  Nazareth 
to  Loretto67,  a  perpetual  monument67’  of  priestly  fraud,  and 
popular  credulity.67* 

[At  end  of  paragraph:  674]9 

VI,  291  (Chapter  LXIV,  second  to  last  sentence,  third  paragraph; 
Bury  vii.  4)  [Substitution  in  the  text,  after  “The  reason  of  Zinghis 
was  not  informed  by  books;  the  khan  could  neither  read  nor  write; 
and,  except  the  tribe  of  the  Igours,”  for  “the  greatest  part  of  the 
Moguls  and  Tartars  were  as  illiterate  as  their  sovereign”]:  the 
praxeptors  of  the  North,  his  native  subjects  were  as  illiterate  as 
their  sovereign. 

VI,  292  (Chapter  LXIV,  last  sentence,  third  paragraph;  Bury  vii. 
5-6)  [Substitution  of  “the  Mogul”  for  “their  domestic”  annals; 
addition  of  “Japanese7’”  to  beginning  of  the  list;  addition  to  the 
sentence]:  The  zeal ,7’  and  curiosity17*  of  Europe  soon  explored  the 
Empire  of  the  Great  Khan;  and  the  monuments  of  Tartar  history 
have  been  illustrated  by  the  learning  of  modern  times.18  [vi.  293]10 
VI,  567  (Chapter  LXX,  third  sentence  first  paragraph;  Bury  vii. 
255)  [Substitution  of  “judgement”  for  “taste”  in  “the  taste  of  a 
learned  nation.”]11 
« I.  yem 
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Vol  1  Supplement 

to 

the  History 
of 

the  decline  and  full  of  the  Roman  Empire 


|p.  85,  1  n}-.]"1  T  here  confound  the  maternal  with  the  paternal 
descent  of  Augustus.  His  mother  was  indeed  of  Arid  a,  a  municipal 
alliance  which  Cicero0  >  very  properly  defends  against  the  nohle 
insolence  of  Antony.  But  the  9 ct avian  family  belonged  to  Ve  litre? 
ait  ancient  city  of  Latium,a>  which  had  been  worthy  to  suffer  for 
its  brave  resistance  to  the  antis  of  Rome.  The  opposite  reports  of 
friends  and  enemies  are  honestly  and  doubtfully  stated  by  Sue¬ 
tonius.*31  I  much  fear  that  the  great-grandfather  of  Augustus  was 
a  freedman  and  a  rope-maker:  the  grandfather  was  content  with  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth  and  rhe  obscure  honours  of  his  corporation; 
and  his  long  life  was  more  innocent  and  happy  than*  that  of  his 
grandson.  The  father  of  Augustus  was  the  first  Senator  and  Prsctor 
of  his  family:  his  provincial  administration  of  Macedonia  is  crowned 
by  the  impartial  praise  of  Cicero1'’1;  and  death  alone  could  have 
blasted  his  hopes  of  the  C«nsulship[.J 

'■f  Philippic  iii.  6  1  Sec  Guvcr.  lul.  Amiq  Tom  ii  L  iii  p  1015  &x. 

1  Sttccnn  in  Ocrav,  C  1  4  *  ad  Quintain  fratrem,  L  i  Kp,  1.  a.1 

lKt  Period1 

From  the  accession  of  1 Wcrvd  to  the 
death  of  Marcus  Antoninus 


Marcus  Cocctius  Nerva 


[Vol.  i,  p.  i)i  Y1 


[A  D  96  September  1 8, J'  After  the  murder  of  1  )omitian,  Nerva 
a  venerable  Senator  was  invested  with  the  purple.  His  wishes  rather 


a  /rj  margin  of  MS,  i mbnukfleJ  *  MS,  Oms  c  .115.  has  notes  in  right- 

hand  margin.  Note  numbers,  both  here  and  in  text,  are  Gibbon's,  In  right-hand 

margin  vf  MS.  nnbraeketesl  c  Dates  Cibbvn's  bus  in  margin  of  MS,  unbrusketrd. 
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than  his  actions,  his  virtues  rather  than  his  powers  announced  to 
the  Romans,  the  first  dawn  of  the  Golden  Age. 

[AD.  97s  October.  28  [  Oppressed  by  (he  vices  of  die  times,  and  the 
insolence  of  the  Prxtorian  Guards,  Nerva  supplied  his  own  weak¬ 
ness  by  the  adoption  and  association  of  Trajan  who  commanded 
the  legions  of  the  lower  Germany.  The  manly  vigour  and  military*' 
powers  of  the  son,  secured  rhe  public  peace  during  the  three  last 
years  of  the  father's  reign 

Marcus  Ulpius  Tr a janus 

|  A  D.  98  January  27  A  D.  100  8cc  — ]  -Emigration  of  the  1  luns  from 
the  confines  of  China  westward.  The  more  savage  1  lords  pitched 
their  tents  along  the  Volga,  while  the  Euthaiites,  or  Indo-Scytha:, 
or  white  Huns  occupied  the  cities  of  Sogdiaiia,  and  die  banks  of  the 
Indus. 

[A  D  too  September,  i]  Pliny  the  Consul  pronounced  in  ihe  Senate 
the  Panegyric  of  Trajan;  who  listened  during  three  unblushing 
hours  to  rhe  sound  of  his  owm  praise, 

[AD.  103.  — ]  First  Triumph  «f  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  and  the 
first  which  Rome  ever  extorted  from  that  warlike  nation.  The 
suppliant  Ambassadors  of  their  King  Decebalus  were  referred  by 
the  General  to  the  Senate. 

[A  D  105  — ]  The  dependent  Kingdom  of  Arabia  Petrxa  was 
reduced  into  a  province.  The  cities  of  Petra  and  Bostra  dated  from 
that  event  the  xra  of  their  felicity7. 

[A  D  108 - ]  Second  triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians  whom 

he  finally  subdued  after  five  years  War.  Decebalus  escaped  hy  a 
voluntary  death  from  the  shame  of  being  led  a  captive.  The  Roman 
province  of  Dacia  was  an  evidence  *f  conquest  m*re  certain,  though 
less  durable  than  the  column  at  Rome  or  the  bridge  over  the  Danube. 
[AD  no  — ]  The  Imperial  provinces  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  were 
delegated  to  Pliny  the  younger:  his  Epistle  with  Trajan’s  rescript  is 
the  most  ancient  and  authentic  record  of  rhe  progress  and  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Christians.  The  martyrdom,  at  Rome  of  Ignatius  Bishop 
of  Antioch  may  be  placed  about  this  time 

[AD  1 12. |  Trajan  was  near  sixty  years  of  age,  when  he  marched  into 

"  /.  I,  public  tranquility  {replaced  by  military  powers) 
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the  East  against  the  Parthians,  and  ambitiously  aspired  to  emulate 
the  conquests  of  Alexander. 

[AD  116 - ]  After  the  reduction  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and 

Assyria,  the  victorious  Emperor  gave  a  King  to  the  Parthians;  and 
indulged  his  pride  and  curiosity  bv  sailing  down  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  into  the  Persian  gulph. 

[AD.  1 17.  August  10.J  In  his  return  homewards  Trajan  died  at 
Selinus  in  Cilicia  from  him  surnamed  Trajanopolis.  In  his  last 
moments  the  arts  of  the  Empress  Plotina  obtained  or  supposed  the 
adoption  of  his  cousin  Hadrian. 

Publius  ,Elius  Haorianus. 

[August  11 - .AD  120 - ]  After  the  evacuation  of  the  Eastern 

conquests  of  Trajan,  the  active  Genius  of  Hadrian  undertook  a  scries 
of  itinerant  labours  far  superior  to  those  of  Hercules 

Nec  vero  Alcides  tantum  telluris  obivit. 

But  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure  the  steps  or  to  mark  the  dates 
of  his  circuits  of  the  Roman  World,  every  province  of  which  he 
regulated"  and  adorned 

[AD  1 21  — ]  A  wall  or  rampart  of  turf  was  erected  by  Hadrian  from 
the  Solway  to  the  Tine  to  protect  the  Roman  province  of  Britain 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians. 

[AD  130  — ]  Hadrian  visited  Egypt:  the  temple  and  city  which  he 
consecrated  to  the  beautiful  Antinous  are  the  monuments  of  his 
shame  and  grief. 

[A  D  132  — ]  The  perpetual  Edict  was  composed  and  published  by 
Salvius  Julianus  the  Praetor  of  the  year  and  the  most  eminent  lawyer 
of  the  age.  This  civil  Code  and  the  Imperial  constitutions  of  Hadrian 
himself  gave  a  new  form  to  the  Roman  Jurisprudence. 

[AD  133  — j  Amidst  his  civil  and  military  labours,  Hadrian  reposed 
himself  at  least*  for  the  third  time  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy. 
The  Emperor  accepted  the  annual  office  of  Archon,  listened  to  the 
Christian  Apologies,  was  initiated  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
finished  the  temple  of  the  Olympic  Jupiter,  and  deserved  the  names 
of  Benefactor  and  lawgiver  of  Athens. 


*•/.  b 
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[A  D  135.]  A  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  who  had  followed  their  Messiah 
Barchochebas  was  suppressed  by  the  Lieutenants  of  Hadrian.  Five 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  were  slain,  Palestine  was  depopulated, 
Jerusalem  was  profaned.  Since  this  irrecoverable  blow  die  Jews 
have  never  presumed  to  erect  a  national  standard. 

[AD  138.  January  1.]  The  death  of  Lucius  .Elms  Vcrus,  the  adoptive 
son  of  Hadrian,  and  the  first  who  enjoyed  the  title  of  Cersar,  as 
a  dignity  subordinate  to  that  of  Augustus 

[July  io’h]  The  death  of  Hadrian  himself.  The  impatience  of  sick¬ 
ness  betrayed  him  into  some  acts  of  cruelty :  but  the  verses  to  his 
departing  soul  bespeak  a  happy  composure;  and  he  deserved  the 
gratitude  of  posterity'  by  the  adoption  of"  a  son  and  a  grandson,  of 
the  elder  and  the  younger  Antonine. 


Titus  Antoninus  Pius 


[AD  140 - ]  A  wall  or  rampart  of  turf  between  the  firths  of 

Clyde  and  of  Forth  was  erected  by  Lollius  Urbicus  Governor  of 
Britain,  who  afterwards  stretched  his  conquests  on  the  Eastern  side 
of  Scotland  as  far  as  Inverness.  But  this  remote  and  useless  acquisi¬ 
tion,  the  province,  as  it  is  called  of  Vespasiana  was  doubtfully  huld, 
and  speedily  lost. 

[A  D  147 - ]  The  younger  Antonine,  Marcus  Aurelius,  was 

invested  with  the  Tribunitian  and  Proconsular  powers.  From  this 
time  the  merits  of  their  auspicious  Government  may  be  divided 
between  the  Father  and  the  son ;  but  they  enjoyed  w  ithout  a  division 
the  inimitable  concord  of  virtue  and  friendship  the  unsuspecting 
confidence  of  authority  and  obedience. 

The  Secular  games  were  celebrated  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
Century  of  Rome;  nor  did  that  festival  ever  present  so  fair  a  picture 
of  the  public  felicity. 

[A  D  161  March  7.]  Antoninus  Pius,  the*  Numa  of  Imperial  Rome, 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy  five.  During  a  reign  of  twenty  three  years 
the  master  of  the  World  was  unconscious  of  a  foreign  or4  domestic 
enemy. 


a  Page  Gibbon  numbered  3  began  here  ( 293 ') 
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Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  Philosophic 
Lucius  Cejonius  Commodus  Vkrus. 

After  the  association  of  Verus,  the  Roman  Empire  beheld  for  the 
first  time  two  Augmti  invested  with  equal  supremacy.  The  dissolute 
life  of  Vents  was  unstained  with  blood;  but  his  only  merit  was  3 
grateful  reverence  for  the  [j/r;  unfinished]) 

[AD  167  — ]  The  two  Emperors  triumphed  for  the  Parthian  victories 
which  had  been  obtained  under  their  auspices  by  their  Lieutenants. 
While  they  fought  in  Armenia  and  Babylonia,  Marcus  was  detained 
at  Rome  by  duty,  and  Verts  was  amused  at  Antioch  by  pleasure. 
The  ruin  of  Sclcucia  and  Ctcsiphon,  and  the  importation  of  the 
plague  were  the  fruits  *f  the  Parthian  War. 

[A  D  168.  — ]  At  the  bead  of  a  barbaric  confederacy  w  hich  spread 
from  the  Ocean  to  the  Euxine,  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  threatened 
Italy,  and  summoned  the  two  Emperors  to  the  Upper  Danube. 

|  AD  i6f.  |  The  death  of  Verus,  whose  vices  displayed  and  disgraced 
the  philosophy  of  his  wiser  Colleague. 

[A  D  174  ]  A  seasonable  storm  of  rain,  hail,  and  lightening  which 
refreshed  the  Romans  and  dismayed  the  Barbarians  was  improved 
into  a  miracle:  and  the  miracle  might  be  variously  ascribed  to  Egyp¬ 
tian  magic,  to  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  Or  to  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
[A  D  175  ]  The  Revolt  of  Avidius  Cassius  in  Syria.  The  single 
Rebel  of  the  age  was  obliged  to  repurl  the  Emperorh;  death,  and  to 
affect  the  restoration  of  the  Commonwealth  Yet  his  dream  of  Royalty 
lasted  only  three  months,  and  Marcus  enjoyed  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries, 

[A  •  176  November  27  ]  The"  Philosophic  Marcus  bestowed  the 
title  of  Augustus  on  his  son  Commodus  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  the 
character  of  Goddess  on  his  departed  wrifc,  the  wanton  Faustina: 
a  fond  parent,  and  a  blind  husband! 

[December  23.]  The  two  Emperors  triumphed  over  the  Marcomanni 
and  Quadi;  a  pramiaturc  triumph  for  an  imperfect  victory! 

|A  D  178  August  5-|  'Flic  two  Emperors  were  summoned  to  the 
Upper  Danube  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Marcomanni  and  (Juadi,  whom 
they  again  vanquished  in  several  engagements. 

[A  D  180  March  17.]  Marcus  Antoninus  at  the  age  of  fifty  nine  died 

“  Pit) fi’  CiMrnn  numbered  4  begrm  here  Gibbon  did  nut  number  f.  iy2 
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at  Vienna  on  the  Danube.  His  virtuous  spirit,  according  to  every 
good  system  of  Religion  must  have  hcen  received  with  open  arms 
by  the  Father  of  the  Universe 


The  Limits  of  the  Roman  Empire 
In  (he  first  chapter  of  my  history  I  have  given  the  state  of  the 
Roman  provinces.  Buring  this  period  the  Emperors  acquired  the 
stonya  confines  of  Arabia,4  and  the  ample  province  of  Pacia,  Some 
debatable  land  in  Britain  was  alternately  gained  and  lost.  The  con¬ 
quests  of  Trajan  beyond  the  Euphrates  passed  away  like  a  shadow. 

[Vol.  vi.  p  200.] 

Vd,  vi.  p  200.  Not.  51. 1  Ilistoria  susceptinnis  corona:  spintar  J.C. 
quam  Ludtviciis  Re.v  a  Balduin*.  Imperii  C.P  harede  obtinuit  ac 
Parisus  reportavit,  AD  1239.  auctore  Galtero  Cornuto  Archiepiscopu 
Senonensi — tI'>" 

Louis  had  disapproved  and  stopped  the  donation  of  Courtenay2 
to  the  Prince  of  Achaia  and  Baldwin  acquiesces  and  even  rejoyces 
in  this  opposition  which  preserves  the  family  estate  as  a  jointure 
for  bis  wife,  tanta  inopia  et  paupcrracis  angustia  renebamur  oppress!, 
qubd£  penitus  ignorabamus  quo  ire  aut  quid  facere  dcbcremus.[1] 
Baldwin  offers  his  niece  to  the  Sultan  of  Iconium*  and  presses 
Queen  Blanche4  to  obtain  her  from  her  parents.  The  Sultan  is  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Pagans,  a  friend  of  Baldwin,  an 
enemy  of  VatacesT  He  engages  by  treaty  1.  To  allow  the  princess 
her  Religion,  Chappel,  Clergy  &c  2.  To  rebuild  and  protect  the 
Christian  Churches.  3.  To  oblige  the  Bishops  to  «bey  the  Latin 
Patriarch.  His  Emir  insinuated  a  distant  hope  of  his  conversion. 

,c  Duchesne4 Histori*  Franc*nini  scriptures,  Tom  v,  p  407-411. 

*■  Vol.  n,  p  if}*-  Duchesne  Tom  v.  p  433-424. 

*  Vol.  is.  f!  Duchesne  Tom  v.  p.  424  426 

[The  Sabatic  year  and  fhe  Jubilees] 

The  Sabatic  year  and  the  Jubilees  a  demonstration  of  the  Divine 
legation  of  Moses?1 — an  argument  in  two  parts  the  first  unsup¬ 
ported  by  reason,  the  second  contradicted  by  facts.(j) 

Petavius  double  w  hether  the  Jew's  observed  the  Jubilees  and  Sabatic 
years  during  the  periods  of  Idolatry  and  servitude12  > 

a  1 1  h l .  Lit  f  Notts  m  right-hand  margin  of  MS.  4  Aetwollj  ryp. 
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During  the  Babylonish  captivity  the  land  was  left  uncultivated,  till 
the  number  of  Sabatic  years  had  been  fully  repaid.  A sa  we  reckon 
52  or  70  years  the  neglect  will  carry  us  to  the  years  952  or  1096 
before  Christ,  and  the  latter  aera  coincides  with  the  government  of 
Samuel/*-) 

The  Jubilees  of  Palestine  revived  at  Rome;  the  name  rather  than 
the  institution/3 4*) 

Lcttre  d’un  anonyms  dans  1c  Tom  xxx.  p  83-115  de  la  Bibliotheque 
*  dc  Doctrina  temporum.  I.  ix.  C  27.  Tom  ii  p  31.  Antwerp.  1703. 

**  Pridcaux  Connections.  A.B.C  536.  be  quotes  ii.  Chronicles,  xxxvi.  21. 

4  Vel.vi.fi  559 2 


Memoranda 


Forest  at  C.P. — 
View  of  C.P. 


(Voyages  de  la  Motraye1  Tom  i.  p  267-273.  410. 
(411  422 

( Letters  of  Baron  Fabricius  xiv.  p  56.  57.  English. 
(Edition.* 


Act  of  Union  I  Bibliotheque  Critique  de  Richard  Simon.  Tom  i 
at  Florence  (Cv.  p.  52-56.* 


Supplemental  notes  to  the 
six  Volumes  of  the  History  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire' 


(1 Y  Vol  v i.  p  508.  View  of  C.  P  —  Letters  of  Baron  Fabricius.  xiv. 
p  56.57.  English  translation.1 


(2)  vi.  412  Not.  72.  Act  of  Union  in  the  Synod  of  Florence - 

Bibliotheque  Critique  de  Richard  Simon.  Tom  i.  C  5.  p  52-561 


(3)  vi.  T20.  Ruins  of  S‘  John  d’Acrc — Mcmoircs  du  Chevalier 

d’Arvieux  Tom  i.  p  269-280* 


a  I.  If 

by  Gibbon. 
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(4)  iv.  327  The  plague  in  the  East — Capper’s  Observations  on  the 
passage  to  India,  p  230. 231 4 


(5)  V.  287 .*  Population  of  Bassora - Capper’s  Observations  &c. 

p  228. 


(6)  1.66.67*  Communication  between  Egypt  and  India - 

Capper’s  Observations  Sue  p  45-61,  and  passim  Introduction  and 
letter 

(7)  Vol.  iv.  126  N°  4-7  Speedy  passage  from  England  to  India — 
Capper’s  Introduction  p  xxvi 


(8)  V.  562.  Harold  the  Varangian.  —  Torfaei.  Hist,  rerum  Norve- 
gicarum  P.  iii.  p  202  255-372.  Mallet.  Hist,  de  Dannemarc.  Tom  ii 
p  273-276.  Tom  iii  p  193-2 14  (in  120),  who  quotes  Annalist 
Saxon,  apud  Eccard  Corpus  Hist.  Tom  i.  col.  496  Pontoppidan. 
Gesta  Danorum  extra  Daniam.  Tom  i.  p  32-34* 


(9)  vi.  64 .*  Danes  and  Norvegians  in  the  Holy  land - Pontoppidan 

Gesta  Danorum  &c.  'Pom  i.  p  37-57 


(10)  V.  562.  vi.  64.10  Crusade  of  Sigurd  King  of  Norway  AD  1107  — 
Torfaei.  Hist.  Norveg.  rerum  Tom  iii  p  447-460 


(11)  vi.  209  House  of  Loretto — Geddes’s  Miscellanies  Vol  iv. 
P  97-* 55" 


(12)  V.  538.  Servetus — Chautfcpii:  Dictionaire  Critique  Tom  iv. 
p  219-245  R*  Intolerance  of  the  reformers  and  Apology  of  Calvin- 
Bibliotheque  Raisonn^e.  Tom  i  p  366-400.  Tom  ii  p  93-176,  per¬ 
haps  by  M.  de  la  Chapelle12 


(13)  Vol.  v.  p  368.  Force  again  Gibraltar-Drinkwater’s  Hist,  of  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar13  p  281  ff  Ammunition-p  353 


“  A  signal  to  the  printer ?  See  below  Gibbon's  notes  14-16. 
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(14)  iv.  153 .  Ni  33.  Ecclesiastes,  Sceptic  or  Saducean. — Cal  met. 
preface  H.  Salvation  of  Solomon.  Dissertations14  Tom  ii.  p  178-192 

(15)  111 .  525.526  Ruins  of  the  Church  and  monastery  of  S‘  Simeon 
Stylites — Drummond’s  travels  into  Asia1*  p  195-198  HI  .about 
40  miles  east  of  Antioch,  26.  NE  of  Aleppo — Map  and  Itineraries, 
p  288.289 

(16)  Va.  292  N°  y2.  Invasion  of  Japan  by  the  Moguls - Kxmpfer’s 

Hist,  of  Japan.  L  ii.  C  5  p  187  HH  from  the  national  annals,  Nippon 

Odaiki,  and  Nippon  Okaitsu,  both  in  S'  Hans  Sloane’s  museum10- 
Introduction  p  xlvii 


(17)  iv.  616.  A  parrot’s  creed  —  Buffon.  Hist  NaturcHe17  Tom  xxi 
(des  oiseaux  vi)  p  104 


(18)  iv.  411.  De  jure  libertatis  P.R.  judicium - Cicero  in  Vcrrem. 

Actio  ii.  L  i.  C  5.  et  Hottoman  Paul.  Manutium  &c  in  locum18 


(19)  iv.  325.  The  King  of  Portugal  fired  a  pistol  at  the  Comet  of 
1664. — Memoirs  of  Fremont  d’Ablancourt.  p  150.  English  transla¬ 
tion1’ 


(20.)  iv.  preface.  The  Leman  lakes  denominated  by  the  ancients, 

lake  of  Lausanne - Hadrian  Vales.  Notitia  Galliarum.  p  265 

d’Anville  Notice  de  la  Gaule.  p  406.  .Antonin  Itinerar.  p  378.  Edit. 
Wcsscling.  Loys  de  Bochat.  Memoires  sur  Phist.  ancienne  de  la 
Suisse.  Tom  iii  p  601.  vi.  p  84.  N ?  jo20 


(21)  V.b  384.385.  The  wife’s  claim  of  property  to  her  husband’s 
testicles — is  gravely  related  by  the  Reverend  Dr  Joseph  Warton 
Essay  on  the  Genius  and  writings  of  Pope  Vol.  i.  p  322.  324.  first 
Edition — Quaere  whether  it  be  not  left  out  in  the  second  ?il 


(22.)  vi.  83  N°  29 — Clairvaux  has  lately  bought  and  buried  a  learned 
library  of  the  President  Bouhier— d’Alembert.  Memoires  des 
Academicicns.  Tom  v.  p  306.307** 


Actually  VI. 


Actually  IV. 
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(23.)  iv.  68.  u*s  Ka\uv  tar  tv  evrntfuov  T)  rvpavvts  ■ —  Isocrates  in 
Archidamo.  Tom  ii  p  40  Edit  Auger,  the  saying  of  a  friend  of 
Dionysius.21 


(24.)  ii.  531.  A  town  of  Cannibals  lately  between  Surat  and  Ahmeda- 
bad,  foolish ! - Voyages  de  Thcvcnot.  Part  iii.  L  i.  C  4.  p  1924 


(25.)  iv.  547.  A  million  of  Jews  in  Egypt,  credat  Judaeus!  -  Philo  adv. 
Flacc.  p  523  1  30  apud  Heyne  Opuscul.  Tom  i  p  134** 


(26.)  v.a  p  343.  N°  1 16.  Fabulis  similia . .  fide  Abulpharagii20 - 

Heyne  Opuscul.  Tom  i.  p.  129.  de  genio  saeculi  Ptolemacorum. 


(27.)  V.  1 13.  Privilege  of  Elis — Ap\t8afuyi  HXtuns  paXov  rjotyta, 
Plutarch.  Apothegm.  Laconica.  Tom  i.  p  387.  Edit.  Hen.  Stephani. 
p  29.  Edit  Mattairc  in  4?  Lond.  174117 


(28)  vi.  307.*8  The  same  God,  like  the  Indian  fig-tree  propagated 
from  the  Brahmines  to  Siam,  Pegu,  China  and  Japan  Kacmpfer’s 
Hist  of  Japan  Vol.  i.  p  241 


(29.)  v.  428.  Astronomy  preserved*,  but  not  improved  by  the 
Arabians - Bailly.  Hist,  de  l’Astronomie  moderne.  Tom  i. 

p  221” 


Aluerii  Gislenii  Busbequii  Omnia  qua:  extant, 
Lugd.  Batavorum,  ex  officina  Elzeviriana.  1633. 
IN  12° 

The  travels  of  Busbequius  consist  of  four  Epistles,  and  contain 
the  narrative  of  his  two  Embassies  from  Ferdinand  i  King  of  the 
Romans  and  afterwards  Emperor  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  (November 
1 554 -November  1562).  In  the  first  he  describes  his  journey  from 
Vienna  to  Amasia:  the  second  includes  the  events  and  observations 
of  a  seven  years  residence  or  rather  imprisonment  at  C.P. — It  was 


I.  Qua:  dc  novissinu  cjus  clade  capta  ab 


b  I.  observed 
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his  duty  and  his  amusement  to  study  the  characters  of  Soliman  ii  and 
his  ministers,  the  policy  of  the  Government,  the  discipline  of  the 
Camp,  and  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
Christendom.  The  tragic  adventures  of  Mustapha  and  Bajazet  are 
told  with  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  an  historian.1  His  ears  or  those  of 
his  interpreters  were  always  open  to  the  reports  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  of  Crim  Tartary,  Mingrelia  and  Cathay;  we  are  indebted  to 
his  curiosity  for  the  first  c*py  of  the  marbles  of  Ancyra,  and  the 
most  ancient  MS.  of  Dioscorides,2  and  he  viewed  with  the  eyes  of 
a  Naturalist  the  numerous  collection  of  animals  that  enlivened  his 
solitude — Busbequius  is  my  old  and  familiar  acquaintance,  a 
frequent  companion  in  my  post  chaise.  His  Latinity  is  elegant,  his 
manner  isa  lively  his  remarks  are  judicious[.] 


a  I.  om.  is 


Notes 

Gibbon 


Vol.  i  Note1  prt 

There  is  some  Philosophical  amusement  in  tracing  the  birth  and 
progress  of  error.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  ixth  Century  the  two 
Dionysii,  of  Athens,  and  of  Parts,  however  adorned  with  imaginary 
trophies  were  carefully  distinguished6  from  each  other  in  the  Greek 
and  in  the  Latin  Churches.  Under  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  son  of 
Charlemagne,  about  the  year  824,  Hilduin'  Abbot  of  Sk  Denys* 
resolved  to  confound  them  and  to  dignify  the  Gallican  Church  by 
assigning  it’s  origin  not  to  an  obscure  Bishop  of  the  third  Century, 
but  to  a  celebrated  Philosopher  of  Athens  who  received  his  Mission 
from  rhe  Apostles  themselves.  As  the  genuine  writers  of  Antiquity 
refused  to  countenance  this  opinion,  Hildiun'  though  he  sometimes 
quoted  and  corrupted  them  found  it  necessary  to  create  the  works 
of  Aristarchus  of  \  isbius  &c  which  existed  only  in  his  fancy  or  at 
the  most  in  the  suspicious  archives  of  his  convent.  The  zeal  and 
correspondence  of  the  Benedictine  Monks  spread*  the  tale*  as  far  as 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  It  was  published  by  Anastasius  in  tbe 
Latin,  and  by  Methodius  in  the  Greek  tongue  A  From  the  East 
it  was  reverberated  back  into  France  with  such  an  encrease  of  sound ; 
it  wras  so  grateful  to  the  ear  of  national  vanity;  that  as  early  as  the 
year  876,  the  famous  Hincmar  Archbishop  of"  Rhcims4  could 
scarcely  persuade  himself  that  there  still  existed J  any  remains  of 
incredulity.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Sirmond  the  Jesuit^  and 
the  indefatigable  Launoy  ventured  to  restore  the  long-lost*  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  two  Dionysii,  and  the  Bigots  after  some  struggle  were 
reduced  to  silence.  See  Varia  de  duobus  Dionysus  Opuscula  in  8°. 
Paris  1660. 

Vol.  ii*  Note.5 

The  two  extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  Legend  of  George  of 
Cappadocia  are  his  gradual  transformations  from  a  Heretic  to 

11  //.  m n.  Vol.  i  Note  p  Entry  published  MU  1S14,  v.  489-c/j  *  /.  diligently 

c  II.  Htlduia  d  /,  soon  spread  *  I.  could  f  I.  re  g  I.  Jesuits 

*  /,  Uis  1  //.  am.  YoL  ii  Xcrtt.  Entry  published  M W  18x4,  r. 
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a  Saint  and  from  a  Saint  to  a  Knight  Errant,  i.  It  clearly  appears 
from  Epiphanius*  (Hacres.  lxxvi)  that  some  persons  revered  George 
as  a  Martyr  because  he  had  been  massacred"  by  the  fury  of  the 
Pagans.  But  as  Kpiphanius  observes  with  truth  that  his  vices  not 
his  faith  had  been  the  cause  of  his  death,  the  Arians  disguised  the 
object  of  their  veneration  by  changing  the  time  and  place  of  his 
martyrdom,  stigmatized  his  adversary  Athanasius  under  the  title*1  of 
Athanasius  the  Magician,  and  when  they  returned  to  die  Catholic 
Church,  they  brought  widi  them  a  new  Saint  of  whose  real  character 
they  had  insensibly  lost  the  remembrance.  At  first  he  was  received 
with  coldness  and  distrust;  and  in  the  year  494,  the  Council  of 
Rome  held  under  Pope  Gclasius  mentions  his  acts  as  composed  by 
the  I  Ierctics,  and  his  person  as  better  known  to  God  than  to  Men.7 
But  in  the  succeeding  century  his  glory  broke  out  with  sudden 
lustre  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  sec'  the  contemporary 
testimonies  of  Procopius  (dc  Kdificiis  L  iii.)  of  Venantius  Eortunatus 
(L  ii  Carm  13)  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (de  gloria  Marivram.  L  i.  C  101) 
and  of  Gregory  of  Rome  (in  libro  Sacrament)8  New  legends  were 
invented  by  the  lively  fancy  of  the  Greeks  which  described  the 
stupendous  miracles  and  sufferings  of  thc^rea/  Martyr:  and  from 
Lydda  in  Palestine  (Sec  Glaber  E  iii  C  7.  Wilhelm.  Tyr.  L  viii  C22)* 
the  supposed  place  of  his  burial,  devout4'  pilgrims  transported  the 
suspicious  rclicks  which  adorned  the  temples  erected  to  his  honour 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  2.  The  Genius  of  Chivalry 
and  Romance  mistook  the  symbolical  representations  which  were 
common  to  S*  George  of  Cappadocia  and  to  several  other  Saints; 
the  Dragon  painted  under  their  feet  was  designed  for  the  Devil, 
whom  the  Martyr  transpierced  with  the  spiritual  lance  of  faith  and 
thus  delivered  the  Church  described  under  the  figure  of  a  Woman, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Croisades,  the  Dragon  so  common  in  Eastern 
Romance  was  considered  a'  real  monster  slain  near  the  city  of 
Silcna  in  Libya  by  the  Christian  Hero  who  (like  another  Perseus) 
delivered  from  his  fury  a  beautiful  and  Royal  damsel  named  S* 
Margaret.  In-7  the  great  battle  of  Antioch  S*  George  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Christians  at  the  head  of  an  innumerable  host  whose 
sliields  banners  &c  were  perfectly  white*:  and  the  truth  of  this 
prodigy  so  analogous  to  his  character  is*  attested  by  contemporaries 

a  I.  pul  to  death  b  1.  character  of  a  f  /.  om.  see  . . .  Sacrament)  Added  on 
fating  page  in  MS.  *  I.  the  dcvxiut  *  MS.  a  a  ?  I.  It  was  extremely 
natural  that  ill  *  I.  which  *  /.  was 
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and  eye-witnesses.  (Robert  Hist  Hierosolym  L  v.  et  vii.  Petrus 
Tudebrod  ap.  Duchesne  Tom  iv).10  The  name  of  S*  George  who  on 
other  occasions,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  is  said  to  have  lent  a  similar 
aid  was  invoked  by  Princes  and  Warriors  as  that  of  their  peculiar 
Patron.  Cities  and  Kingdoms  Malta  Genoa,  Barcelona,  Valencia 
Arragon  England  &x  adopted  him  as  their  tutelar’  Saint;  and  even 
the  Turks  have  vied  with  the0  Christians  in  celebrating  the  martial 
prowess  of  their  Celestial  Enemy,  whom  they  style  the  Knight  of 
die  white  horse  (Cotobii  in  Itinerar.  Cantacuzcn  in  Apol.  iii.  contra 
Mahametanos).”  An  ample  collection  of  whatever  relates  to  S* 
George  may  be  found  in  the  Bollandists.  Acta  Sanctorum1 1  mens 
April  Tome  iii.  p  100-163.  The  first  who  discovered  the  Arian  per¬ 
secutor  under  the  mask  of  sanctity  was  Isaac  Pontanus  de  Rebus 
Amstelod.  L  ii  C  4,  and  though*7  Father  Papcbroch  (Adi  SS.  Boll, 
p  112)  is  extremely  angry  with  him,  the  more  cand  d  Abbe  de 
Longucruc'  (Longueruana  Tom.)  embraced-7  the  opinion  of  Pont¬ 
anus  with  pleasure  and  assurance.  Perhaps  our  Knights  of  the 
Garter  would  be  somewliat  astonished  at  reading  this  short  history 
of  their  Patron. 

Vol.  i.  p.  Not.* 

It  would  be  absurd  to  quote  or  even  to  refute  the  recent  forgeries  of 
Flavius  Dexter,  Marcus  Maximus,  Julian  Peter,  or  Luitprand11  by 
which  the  Spaniards  have  endeavoured  to  support  their  favourite 
tradition  that  they  received  the  Gospels*  from  the  Apostle  S*  James, 
in  the  fifteen  years  w  hich  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Christ  and 
his  own  Martyrdom.  If  we  except  the'  ambiguous  passages '  of  S* 
Jerom  (Comment  ad  Isaiam  C  38.  42).’ 4  the  earliest  testimonies 
which  can  be  produced  are  those  of  two  Spanish  Bishops  Isidore 
of  Seville,  and  Julian  of  Toledo  who  both  flourished  in  the  vii* h 
Century'.  In  the  ancient  liturgy  which  after  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs, 
acquired  the  title  of  Mozarabic  S*  James  is  celebrated  as  the  Apostle 
of  Spain.  His  pretensions  were  peaceably  admitted  into  the  offices 
of  most  of  the  Latin  Churches,  and  w  hen  w  ith  the  other  Arts  the 
art  of  criticism  w'as  restored,  he  could  already  boast  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  possession  of  900  years.  W  hen  the  Roman  Breviary  was 

*  II.  tutelary  b  I.  tlieir  c  II.  Jon.  J  II.  although  '  II.  Ia>n- 
gueme  (Longucwand)  Om.  Toni,  p  I II.  embraces  *  II.  om.  Vol.  i.  p. 

Not.  Entry  published  MW  1814,  v.  492-3.  *  II.  Gospel  1  I.  iliv  I  II.  passage 
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corrected  under  Clement  viii,  a  serious  attention  was  paid  to  the 
doubts  of  Cardinal  Baronius,  and  the  positive*  assertion  of  the 
mission  of  S'  James  into  Spain  was  exchanged  for  the  qualified 
expression  of  “mox  Hispaniam  adiisse  et  aliquos  discipulos  ad  fidem 
convcrtissc  Ecclcsiarum  illius  provincial  traditio  cst.”  This  national 
disgrace  was  obliterated  in  the  year  1635  after  forty  years  negociation, 
but  by  the  anxious  polity  of  the  Court  of  Rome  the  new  form  was 
composed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  guard  the  pre-eminence  of  S* 
Peter  from  the  interference  of  any  other  Apostle  in  the  W  est. 
From  that  time  the  Spaniards  have  triumphed  the  French  critics, 
Noel  Alexandre  and  Tillemont15  have  been  obliged  to  offer  their 
difficulties  with  diffidence  and  respect;  and  it  is  pleasant  enough 
to  sec  them  stigmatized  as  free-thinkers  by  the  Bollandisrs.  Acta 
Sanctorum  mens.  Julii.  Tom  vi  p  69-114. 


About  the  year  814,  one  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest  of 
Spain  by  the  Arabs,  Theodeorier  Bishop  of  Iria  Flavia  in  Gallicia, 
guided  by  some  nocturnal  and  preternatural  lights,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  in  the  adjacent  forrest  of  Compostella,  an  ancient 
tomb  overgrown  with  bramble-  which  contained  the  body  of  die 
Patron  and  Apostle  of  Spain.  A  rude  and  hasty  chappel  suitable  to 
the  poverty-  of  the  Christians  was  immediately  built  by  Alphoso' 
the  chaste  King  of  Leon ;  and  in  the  year  876,  his  successor  Alphonso 
iii  erected1'  on  that  spot  a  temple  more  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Saint.  By  the  verses  of  Walafridus  Strabo  (Canis/  Antiq.  Lecteon. 
Tom  vi  p  66t)lb  who  died  in  849,  and  by  the  Martyrologies  of  Ado 
and  t’suard  it  is  evident  that  before  the  end  of  the  ixth  Century  the 
tomb  of  S‘  James  was  celebrated  throughout  Europe;  nor  was  it 
difficult  to  frame  a  legend  which  accounted  for  the  conveyance  of 
his  body  from  the  country  where  he  had  suffered  martyrdom  to  the 
country  where  he  had  preached  the  Gospel.  The  solitude  of  Com- 
postella  was  insensibly  changed  into  a  flourishing  City  which 
acquired  the  Episcopal  and  even  the  Metropolitan  honours  of  the 
deserted  sees  of  Iria  Flavia,  and  Merida.  During  the  tenth  and  the 
succeeding  centuries,  the  Spaniards,  the  French  the  Germans  and 
the  Flemings  resorted  in  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  S‘  James  of 
Compostella,  and  such  was  the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  that  quarrels 

*  I.  piss  b  II.  brambles  Entry  fuMnked  MW  1814,  r.  494-5  c  II.  Alphonso 
*  /.  dedicated  *  II.  (ients. 
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and  even  murders  very  frequently  happened  while  the  several 
nations  contended  for  the  privilege  of  watching  before  the  Altar. 
(Innocent  iii  Epistol  edit  Baluz.  I.  x  p  43).1’  On  this  new  theatre  the 
Apostle  of  Spain  soon  displayed  his  miraculous  powers  for  the 
relief  of  his  friends  and  the  punishment  of  his  enemies.  The  former 
experienced  his  aid  in  the  most  imminent  dangers,  and  the  most 
desperate  diseases.;  and  the  Arabian  General  Almanzor18  who  had 
dared  to  violate  the  sanctuary  of  Compostella  lost  the  greatest  part 
of  his  army  by  the  effects  of  the  dysentery.  (Sampirus  Asturicensis 
in  Edit  Sandoval*  p  70.  Roderic  Toletan  L  v  C  I6.)1®  In  the  wars 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors  it  w-as  impossable  that  S* 
James  could  remain  an  indifferent  spectator'’  and  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  particularly  the  military  order  which,  under  his  patronage, 
was  founded  in  the  twelfth  Century  devoutly  invoked  his  aid  as  that 
of  a  good  and  valiant  Knight.  Strange  as  that  title  might  appear  for 
a  Saint  who  probably  had  never  been  on  horseback  in  his  life  (See 
Monachus  Siliensis  apud  Francisc.  de  Berganza  Antiquit  llispan. 
P  543)20  was  soon  justified  by  nocturnal  visions  which  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  belief  of  a  more  public  and  v  isible 
apparition.  At  first  it  seems  probable  that  they  contented  themselves 
with  celebrating  the  miraculous  aid  which  he  had  given  to  their 
ancestors,  and  we  may  observe  that  his  exploits  in  the  battle  of 
Clavigium  so  pompously  described  by  Mariana21  (L  vii.  C  13)  and 
Roderic  of  Toledo  (L  iv.  C13)  are  unnoticed  by  the  more  ancient 
writers:  But  as  the'  habits  of  faith  were  insensibly  confirmed  by 
time  and  bv  repeated  acts  of  credulity  the  warriors  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  Centuries  could  persuade  themselves  and  their 
contemporaries,  that,  with  their  own  eyes,  they  had  seen  their 
heroick  Apostle  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  leading  them  to  battle 
and  to  victor)'.  (Sec  Lucas  Tudcnsis22  ad  ann.  1230.  Tom  iv  His- 
pania  Illustrat.  p  114).  In  succeeding  Ages,  S‘  James  displayed  his 
prowess  in  Italy,  Flanders  India,  and  America  (see  a  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  Robertson’s  History  of  America  Vol  ii  p  448)^  and 
his  influence  was  felt,  even  when  his  presence  was  invisible.  The 
day  of  his  festival  w'as  auspicious  to  the  arms  of  Spain,  according  to 
the  admirable  observation  of  Grotius  “diem  quern  Hispani  felieem 
sibi  crcdunt  et  credendo  saepe  faciunt.  [”]  Charles  the  V  chose  for 
the  invasion  of  Provence  that  holy  day  which  in  the  preceding  year 
had  been  crowned  by  the  conquest  of  Tunis  but  on  this  occasion 
*  II.  Sandooul  *  I.  em.  spectator  e  I.  their 
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S‘  James  and  the  Emperor  were  obliged  to  retire  with  disgrace: 
(See  a  fine  passage  in  the  Memoires  de  du  Bellav  quoted  by  the 
Abbe  d’Artigny  Melanges  d’histoire  &c  Tom  ii  p  290.24 
The  Bollandists  by  whom  I  have  been  guided  have  laboured  the 
article  of  S*  James  with  indefitagable  [w]  diligence.  Act.  Sanctor. 
Mcnsis  Jul.  Tom  vi  p  1-124. 

The  pleasing  and  even  Philosophical  fiction  of  the  seven  sleepers25 
who  in  the  year  250  retired  into  a  cave  near  Ephesus  to  escape  the 
persecution  of  Decius,  and  who  awoke  one  hundred  and  eighty’ 
seven  years  afterwards  (see  Asseman.  Bib.  Orient.  rl'om  i  p  338).  has 
been  received  with  universal  applause.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that 
this  prodigy  should  be  related  by  James  Sarugi  w  ho  was  born  only 
fifteen  years  after  it  is  supposed  to  have  happened;  and  who  died 
Bishop  of  Batnae  in  the  year  521.  (Asseman.  Tom  i  p  289).  From  the 
legends  and  offices  of  the  Church  of  Syria  the'1  talc  w  as  soon  adopted 
by  the  Christian  World:  by  the  Latins  (Gregor  Turon.26  de  glor. 
Martyr.  L  i.  C  95  passio  corum,  quam  Syro  quodam  interpretante 
in  Latinum  transtutimus)  by  the  Greeks  (Phot.  Cod.  253)  by  the 
Russians.  (Menologium  Slavo-Russicum)27  and  by  the  Abyssians 
(Ludolf.  p  436).  Mahomet  had  probably  heard  it  w  ith  pleasure  when 
he  conducted  the  camels  of  his  mistress  Cadigiah  to  the  fairs  of 
Syria.  He  inserted  it  in  the  Koran,  and  the  story  of  the  seven  sleepers 
is  related  and  embellished  by  the  Arabs  the  Persians  and  all  the 
nations  who  profess  the  Mahometan  Religion.  (Renaudot  Hist 
Patriarch  Alcxandrin.  p  38.  39).  The  seven  sleepers  who  were* 
discovered  in  a  cave  in  Norway,  (Paul.  Warnefrid  L  i  C4.  Olaus 
Magnus  L  i  C  3)28  may  serve  as  a  proof  how  forcibly  this  fable  had 
affected  the  imagination  of  the  rudest  Nations  of  the  North.  The 
festival  of  the  seven  sleepers  is  observed  by  the  Church  of  Rome: 
but  even  Baronius  (Annal  Ecclesiast.  ad  ann  853)  has  ventured  to 
deny  their  existence,  which  the  Bollandists  very’  feebly  maintain. 
See  Acta  Sanct.  mens  Julii  Tom  vi.  p  375-387 


The  Greeks  the  Latins  and  the  Russians  revere  S'  Christopher, 
and  we  arc  well  assured  that  before  the  seventh  Century,  Churches 
and  monasteries  were  consecrated  under  his  name.  (Eulog.  de 
memorial?  SS  L  ii  C  4.10.  in  Hisp.  IUustr.  Tom  iv.  Gregor.  EpistoL 
viii  33).  The  Acts  of  this  extraordinary  Saint  represent  him  as  a 
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Giant  eighteen  feet  high  with  a  human  body  and  a  dog’s  head, 
bom  in  an  island  of  Cannibals,  who  was  miraculously  endowed 
with  speech,  reason,  and  faith;  and  who  converted  48.111  souls- 
before*  he  suffered  martyrdom  under  King  Dagnus  supposed  to 
the  Emperor  Decius.  If  we  reject  these  Acts,  we  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  remaining  in  total  ignorance.  Sec  the  Bollandists.  Acta 
SS.  mens.  Julii.  Tom  vi  p  125-149. 

Tacitus'-  describes  the  site  of  Jerusalem  with  his  accustomed 
brevity  and  precision,  “duos  colics  immensum  editos  claudebant 
tnuri  per  artem  obliquit,,J  (Hist.  v.  ii  )  See  likewise  Josephus  de 
B  J.  L  vi.  C  6. 

The  hill  situated  to  the  south  w  as  called  Sion  and  originally  con¬ 
stituted  the  ancient  or  upper  City.  The  northern  hill  called  Acra, 
wras  gradually  covered  by  the  Temple,  by  the  buildings  of  the  new 
or  lower  city  and  in  modern  times  by  those  which  surround  the 
modem  sepulchre.  Jerusalem  has  insensibly  moved  towards  the 
North  and  the  hill  of  Sion  is  long  since  deserted.  By  the  com- 
paraison  of  the  measures  taken  on  the  spot  by  Des  Haies  and  Maun- 
drell,  it  appears  that  the  actual  circumference  of  Jerusalem  amounts 
to  2000,  or  i960  French  Toises 

According  to  the  measurement  of  a  Syrian  Engineer  (Euscb.2® 
Prep.  Evangel.  L  ix  C  36)  the  circumference  of  ancient  Jerusalem 
was  27  Stadia  which  gives  us  2550  Toises,  and  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  nature  of  the  ground  as  represented  in  Des  haies’s  plan. 

It  results  from  the  best  authorities  and  the  most  accurate  measures, 
that  the  enclosure  of  the  great  Mosque  of  Jerusalem,  (supposed  to 
contain  the  whole  ground  of  the  ancient  templef)]  is  about  215 
Toises  in  length  and  172  in  breadth,  and  consequently  about  one 
Roman  mile  or  eight  Stadia  in  circumference.  But  if  we  deduct  the 
waste  ground  allotted  for  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  the  temple 
itself  formed  a  square  each  side  of  w  hich  w  as  equal  to  500  Hebrew’ 
cubits  or  142  French  toises.  (A  curious  dissertation  of  M.  d’Anville 
sur  l’anciennc  Jerusalem.  Paris.  1747.  pp.  75.  It  is  now  out  of  print 
and  was  lent  me  by  that  Geographer  himself30 


The  Generality  of  Burgundy  contains  2432  parishes,  and  144.203 
Feux:  computing  the  latter  at  five  persons  to  each  feu,  we  should 
find  721.015  inhabitants/  But  it  is  probable  that  this  is  far  below 

a  I.  persons  *  I.  to  the  e  Entry  pubUthtd  MU'  1814,  v.  496-7  *  l.  p 
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the  real  number.  According  to  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Ferrand  Inten- 
dant  of  Burgundy,  the  population  in  the  year  1700  amounted  to 
1.266.359  persons,  and  according  to  a  denombrement,  which  the 
Abbe  d’Expilly31  received  de  tres  bonne  main  it  consisted  of 
1.273.357  persons.  In  that  case  we  might  assign  about  500  persons  to 
a  parish.  Dictionaire  des  Gaules.  Tom  i.  p  787.788 


Population  of  Switzerland 

1  Zurich  town  10.616.  175.009. 

canton  164.393 

2  Bern  town  13.681.  336.689. 

canton  323.008 

3.  Luccm. -  100.102 

4.  Uri -  25.528 

5.  Scheitz —  21.500 

6.  Underwald -  20.000 

7.  Zug -  20.000 

8  Glaris  —  —  20.000. 

9.  Basil -  28.453. 

to.  Friburg. -  72.800. 

11.  Solcurrc. -  45  000 

12  Schaffausen -  30.000. 

13.  Appenzel.  Protestants  38.000° 

Catholics  13.100*  51.100. 

The  thirteen  Cantons.  946.141 

The  Subjects  of  the  Swiss.  350.900 

The  Allies  of  the  Swiss.  544.500 

Total  1.841.531 

Catholics.  829.330 

Protestants.  1. 01 2.207 

Among  the  Allies. 

The  three  Leagues  of  the  Grisons.  w  ith  their  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Valteline  &c  250.000 

The  Abbot  territory  and  free  City  of  S'  Galt.  100,150. 

The  Republic  of  Valais.  90.000. 

(town.  24.000  1 

Geneva  {  ~  ,  )  40.000 

(country  16.000  j  * 

Neufchatel  and  Valengin  —  33-330 

°  1. 18.64*  *  /.  6.406 
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These  curious  details  (the  greatest  part  of  w  hich  must  however  be 
considered  only  as  probabilities  and  approximations)  were  furnished 
by  M.  Thormann  d’Oron.  formerly  Secretary  to  the  (Economical 
Society  of  Bern,  to  the  Abbe  Kxpilly  who  published  them  in  his 
Dictionnaire  des  Gaules.  Tom  vi  p  1034-1051 


After  establishing  with  some  probability  that  the  Gultones  of 
Pythias  who  occupied  a  space  of  6000  stadia  among  the  (Estuaries 
of  the  Ocean  were  the  Goths  of  Sweden,  Olaus  Rudbeck12  con¬ 
tinues,  quanquam  autem  hxc  omnia  videantur  ex  Historiis  Nor- 
vagorum  Islandorum  et  nostris  planissima  esse  nulla  tamcn  ratio 
potior  ilia  quam  suppeditant  I.L  Uplandicx  vctcres.  Tit  ii  S  9.  “Turn 
Rex  regno  legitime  admotus  ccnsetur  Up-suinoum,  puta  Sudcri- 
nanum  Guttorum  et  Gothorum  et  omnium  Smalandorum.  At  hint  uu 
Vol  t  C 12.  p  452. 

Fuitque  semper  Rex  Upsalensis  Rex  totius  Sueonix  a  tempore 
Attini  usque  ad  Agnari  divitis  mortem.  Inde  divisum  fuit  regnum 
in  certas  quasdam  portiones  {probably  ten)  quarum  singulas  singuli 
pire  hxreditaris  sibi  adquisiverunt:  crevitque  hoc  pacto  Regum  haec 
joca  numerus.  Fuit  tamen  Rex  Upsalensis  superior  habitus  reliquis. 
Snoiro  p  25  ap.  Rudbcck  Tom  i  C  vii  p  208. 

As  late  as  the  time  of  Sl  Olaus  of  Norway  the  King  of  Upsal  dis¬ 
dained  the  alliance  of  the  inferior  Kings.  Rudbeck  p  209.  The  right 
of  election  is  explained  in  the  law  of  Upland  or  Upsal.  Tit  de  jure 
Regn.  C  i.  S  1.  In  eligendo  Rege  3  Sueonix  regionum  primx  partes 
sunt.  Penes  judicem  Uplandix  primum  ad  Upsalam  esto  suffragium 

Regis  inaugurandi ;  sine  vitio  sequentibus  exteris . Ostrogo- 

thia  .  .  .  Westrogothia  &c. 

Paederasty 

Familiar  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  Canaanitcs 
&c  whose  colonies  filled  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean:  Fable  of 
Sodom  (Genesis  xix.  5);  extreme*  but  indiscriminate  rigour  of  the 
law  of  Moses  ( Leviticus  xviii  22.  xx.  13)  Story  of  the  Lcvitc.  (Judges 
xix.  22)  Absolute  silence  of  Homer  from  my  own*  attentive  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Four  Dissertations  of  Maximus  of  Tyre  (xxxrv.  xxv  xxvi.  xxvii. 
p.  283-333.  Edit.  Davis  and  Markland  London  1740 )”  on  the 

*  I.  parti  *  I.  accurate  and 
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Socratic  love.  The  language  of  Socrates  is  suspicious  and  scandalous 
(p.  287)  but  he  may  be  defended  by.  1  The  silence  of  his  accusers 
and  of  the  Comic  writers  (J>.  291.  293).  2  The  loose  and  amorous 
style  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sappho  Anacreon  &c  (p  293-299).  3  The 
purity  of  his  intentions;  he  hunted  the  youth  of  Athens  for  the 
possession  not  of  their  bodies  but  of  their  souls,  (p.  301):  human 
beauty  an  emanation  and  image  of  the  to  koAov.  (p  329-331)  Maximus 
himself  correct  and  vehement,  utnavrun’  avOpwncuv  dvo-qrorar c  vtKpov 
dvopVTTC  1$'  ov  yap  av  *ErAqs  9lytiv  oapxos  apptvos,  dOiKTov  XPV~ 
paros  aapKi  dppevi .  aSiK o?  q  pl£i$,  dyovos  q  BwovoOta  &c. 

(J>.  319.  321). 

A  creed  most  uncommonly  orthodox  for  a  Greek]  Yet  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  power  of  this  sensual  passion ;  Actacon  of  Corinth11  was 
tom  peaccmcal  by  his  lovers  {p  283).  The  unfortunate  lovers  of 
Locri  hanged  themselves  ( p  319).  The  Thebans,  Cretans  Spartans 
are  praised  as  honourable  lovers;  but  the  F.leans  were  infamous 
(P-  285-  3X7)- 


Lex  Scantitiia3*  or  rather  Scatina  contra  Venerem  nefandam  says 
the  honest  German  ( Heinecdus .  Hist  Jur.  Civ.  1 .  n°  108 )  aversam 
says  the  Polite  Italian  (Gravina  .Opera,  p.  432.3).  The  date  of  it  AUC. 
601  ( Pighius  Anna!.  Tom  ii  p  435) ;  The  author.  M.  Scatinius  Aricinus 
who  perhaps  desired  to  efface  the  ignominy  of  one  of  his  name  (Val. 
Max.  L  vi.  C  IX  N"  7)  who,  for*  an  attempt  on  his  own  son  had 
suffered  by  an  extraordinary  judgement  of  the  people  (AUC.  527 
Pigh.  Tom.  u  p  116) ;  another  extraordinary  judgement  AUC.  466 
against  a  creditor'  who  attempted  to  abuse  his  debtor  a  youth  the 
son  of  a  Consul.  ( Frensheim .  Supplement 3S  L  iv.  xi.  25[)J  The  object 
molle  et  effeminatos  qui  ipsi  sponte  muliebria  paterentur,  aut 
pueris  vim  inferrent  ( Ertiesti .  Clav.  Ciceron).  The  penalty  x  mill, 
niimmum  {Quintilian  iv.  2.  vii  4 );  ridiculed  (Cxlius  in  Cicer  F.pist  ad 
Fam.  viii.  12.  14);  enforced  ( Sueton  in  Domitian  C.  8)  alleged,  but  as 
almost  obselete  {Juvenal.  Satir  ii.  44). 


The  hardy  and  martial  education  of  the  Cretan  Youth  which  was 
imitated  by  Lycurgus — It  was  a  disgrace  not  to  have  a  lover. — 


a  /.  Thebes 


b  I.  om.  for 


‘I.  deb 
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Rapes,  possession  of  sixty  days,  civil  and  religious  honours  &c 
Strabo  Geog.  L  x  p  739.  740.— Esteem  of  the  Cretan  laws.  Ib.  p  731 


The  virtuous,  but  almost  incredible  loves  of  the  Spartans,  w  ith¬ 
out  sensual  desire  or  jealousy  of  rivals.  Xenophon  de  Resp.  Lace- 
daem.  p  678  Edit  Leunclav.  Franckfort  1596.  Plutarch  in  Lycurg. 
p.  93.  94.  Edit  in  12?  Henr.  Stephan.  The  danscs  and  exercises  of 
naked  virgins  (p  87)  might  be  instituted  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Nature. 

Ingenuum  stupravit,  et  stupratus  $e  suspendit;  non  tamen  idem 
stuprator  capite  ut  causa  mortis  punietur  sed  x  mill,  quae  poena 

stupratori  constituta  est  dabit. - Interdum  quasi  damnemus  ipsi. 

Vis  te  dicam  vino  impulsum  errore  lapsum  nocte  deceptum,  vera 
sunt  ista  fortasse.  tu  tamen  ingenuum  sruprasti,  solve  x  millia. 
Quintil.  Institut.  L  iv.  C  2.  p  336.7.  Edit.  Burman.  he  again  states 
the  question.  L  vii.  C  2.  p  635.6. 

Montcsq.36  L  xii  C  6.  condemns  the  tyrannical  laws  against4 
pardcrasty.  trust  to  the  genial  influence  of  nature, 
finished  p  200.  April  28’ h  1783 37 
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